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PREFACE 

TO    THE    AMERICAN    EDITION 


Thx  merits  of  the  present  work  are  so  fully  set  forth  in  the  ..  reface  of  the  Londoa 
•ditor  as  to  render  any  additional  remarks  on  this  subject  alra(4<t  unnecessary.  The 
student  has  here  a  guide  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities, 
before  which  the  meager  compilations  of  Potter  and  Adams  must  sink  into  utter  in 
signi£cance ;  and  he  is  put  in  possession  of  a  vast  body  of  information  in  a  most 
interesting  department  of  study,  which  it  might  otherwise  have  cost  him  the  labour 
of  a  whole  life  to  accumulate.  All. the  most  recent  and  valuable  discoveries  of  the 
German  scholars  are  here  placed  within  his  reach,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevei>t 
(beir  speculations  becoming  as  familiar  to  him  as  household  words.  The  work  is,  in 
traib,  a  German  one  in  an  English  garb,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  all  that  fumess 
and  accuracy  of  detail  for  which  the  scholars  of  Germany  have  so  long  and  justly 
been  celebrated.  It  is  equally  intended,  also,  for  the  general  reader,  and  as  a  work 
of  popular  reference  will  be  found  to  be  invaluable,  not  only  from  its  accuracy  of 
research,  but  from  the  wide  field  over  which  it  ranges.  In  a  word,  the  present  vol- 
ame  supplies  what  has  long  been  felt  as  a  great  desideratum  in  English  literature. 

In  order  to  render  the  work,  however,  if  possible,  still  more  useful,  the  Ameiican  edi- 
tor has  added  a  large  number  of  articles  relative  to  the  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and  Zoolo- 
gy of  the  ancients,  topics  interesting  and  curious  in  themselves,  and  which,  it  is  con- 
ceived, fall  naturally  within  the  scope  of  such  a  work  as  the  present  one.  The  contri- 
butions by  the  American  editor  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  English  writers  by 
having  an  asterisk  prefixed.  In  preparing  them,  the  editor  has  availed  himself  of  vari> 
ous  sources  of  information,  but  more  particularly  of  three,  which  it  affords  him  great 
pleasure  to  mention  here.  The  first  is  the  Collection  of  Scientific  and  other  Terms,  by 
his  learned  friend,  Francis  Adams.  Esq.,  of  Scotland,  and  which  has  appeared  as  an  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Greek  Lexicon  of  Professor  Dunbar.  It  embraces  the  opinions,  not  only 
of  the  ancient  naturalists,  but  of  the  most  celebrated,  also,  among  the  modems,  and  hai 
afibrded  the  American  editor  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the  richest  materials  for 
his  labours.  The  second  source  whence  information  has  been  obtained  on  various 
topics  connected  with  the  natural  history  of  the  ancients  is  the  noble  edition  of  Cu- 
vier's  Animal  Kingdom,  by  Griffith  and  others,  in  16  volumes,  8vo,  a  work  full  of 
carious  learning,  and  replete  with  interesting  observations  on  the  naturalists  of  an 
tiquity  and  the  opinions  entertained  by  them.  On  the  subject  of  Ancient  Mineralogy, 
the  editor  acknowledges  himself  deeply  indebted  to  the  excellent  work  published 
some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Moore,  at  that  time  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  Co- 
lumbia College,  now  President  of  that  institution ;  and  he  takes  the  greater  pleasure 
in  stating  his  obligations  to  the  labours  of  this  distinguished  scholar,  since  it  afiords 
him,  also,  the  opportunity  of  congratulating  his  Alma  Mater  on  having  her  highest 
office  filled  by  one  so  well  qualified  to  advance  her  best  interests,  and  to  gain  for  her 
the  esteem  and  approbation  of  all  who  wish  her  well. 

As  regards  the  general  appearance  of  the  work,  some  changes  of  form  have  been 
made  which  may  here  be  enumerated.  In  the  English  edition,  the  articles  relating 
to  Grecian  Antiquities  have  their  heading  in  Greek  characters.  This,  although  no 
obstacle,  of  course,  to  the  student  or  professed  scholar,  is  a  serious  impediment  in 
the  way  of  the  general  reader,  and  might  mar  the  popularity  of  the  work.  To  guard 
against  such  a  result,  great  care  has  been  taken  to  change  all  the  headings  of  the 
Greek  articles  (except  such  as  relate  to  legal  matters)  to  Roman  characters,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  scholar,  the  Greek  title  is  written  immedi- 
ately after  the  Roman.  Should  any  words,  by  this  arrangement,  be  thrown  out  of 
the  alphabetical  order,  their  places  can  be  discovered  in  nn  instant  by  the  General 
Index  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  In  the  English  edition,  agrain,  the  references  and 
authorities  are  given  in  the  body  of  the  article,  a  plan  calculated  to  deter  the  general 
reader,  and  which,  at  best,  is  one  of  very  doubtful  propriety ,  since  it  mars  the  an 
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pearance  of  an  £nglish  sentence,  and  destroys,  in  some  degree,  its  continuity.  Ilia 
IS  remedied  in  the  American  edition  by  throwing  all  the  authorities  into  foot-notes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  an  arrangement  so  natural,  and,  withal,  so  conrenient,  thai 
it  is  surprising  it  should  not  hare  been  adopted  by  the  English  editor. 

Another  blemish  in  the  English  edition  is  the  plan  of  appending  to  each  article  the 
initials  of  the  writer's  name,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  gives  a  very  awkward  and 
clumsy  appearance  to  the  page.  In  the  American  edition  a  different  arrangement  is 
adopted.  A  full  reference  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume  to  the  different  articles 
furnished  by  the  different  contributors,  and  these  are  so  classified  that  it  can  be  as- 
certained at  a  glance  what  portions  have  been  supplied  by  each.  This,  indeed,  gives 
the  American  a  decided  advantage  over  the  English  edition. 

We  have  remarked  above,  that  the  present  work  is  intended  to  supersede  the  com« 
Dilations  of  Potter  and  Adams.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  most  desirable  change,  an 
Index  Raisonn6  has  been  appended  to  the  volume,  in  which  the  whole  subject  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  is  classified  under  appropriate  heads,  so  that,  by  means 
of  this  index,  the  present  work,  though  having  the  form  of  a  Dictionary,  may  be 
made,  with  the  utmost  ease,  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  College  text-book.  No 
conscientious  and  honest  instructer,  therefore,  can  hesitate  for  an  instant  between 
the  work  which  is  here  presented  to  him  and  the  ordinary  text-books  of  the  day. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  indexes,  and,  indeed,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  entire 
work,  the  editor  has  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  aid  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Drisler, 
sub-rector  of  the  Grammar-school  of  Columbia  College,  to  whose  accuracy  and  faith- 
ful care  the  previous  volumes  of  the  Classical  Series  are  so  largely  indebted. 

Before  concluding  the  present  preface,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  in  a 
review  of  Mure's  Tour  in  Greece,  which  appeared  in  the  London  Quarterly  for 
/une,  1842,  mention  is  made  of  an  ancient  bridge,  discovered  by  that  traveller 
in  Laconia,  which  the  reviewer  thinks  disproves  an  assertion  made  in  the  present 
work  relative  to  the  arch,  namely,  that  the  Romans  were  undoubtedly  the  first  peo 
pic  who  applied  the  arch  to  the  construction  of  bridges.  The  bridge  discovered 
by  Mr.  Mure,  over  a  tributary  of  the  Eurotas,  was  regarded  by  him  as  a  work  of  the 
remotest  antiquity,  probably  of  the  heroic  age  itself;  and  he  even  goes  so  far 
ss  to  suppose  that  either  Homer  himself  or  Telemachus  may  have  crossed  this 
biidge  in  travelling  into  Laconia !  The  visionary  nature  of  such  speculations  must 
present  itself  to  every  mind ;  and  we  have  preferred,  therefore,  waiting  for  farther 
information  on  this  subject,  and  allowing  the  article  in  the  Dictionary  to  remain  un- 
altered. Mr.  Mure's  Homeric  bridge  may  be  found  at  last  to  be  as  modem  a  struc* 
ture  as  Fourmont's  temple  of  the  goddess  Oga  or  Onga,  near  Amycls,  supposed  to 
have  been  built  about  1500  B.C.,  but  which  Lord  Aberdeen  proved  to  be  a  mcderi 
Greek  chapel ! 

CcJumbia  CoU«ge  Febnuir  la,  1811 
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The  study  of  Greek  and  Koman  Antiquities  has,  id  common  with  all  other  philo 

ogical  studies,  made  great  progress  in  Europe  within  the  last  fifty  years.     The 

aarlier  writers  on  the  subject,  whose  works  are  contained  in  the  collections  of  Gro< 

■orins  and  tirerius,  display  little  historical  criticism,  and  give  no  comprehensive 

riew  or  living  idea  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  ancients.     They  were  con- 

teoted,  for  the  most  part,  with  merely  collecting  facts,  and  arranging  them  in  some 

systematic  form,  and  seemed  not  to  have  felt  the  want  of  anything  more  :  they  wrote 

ibont  antiquity  as  if  the  people  had  never  existed  :  they  did  not  attempt  to  realize 

to  their  own  minds,  or  to  represent  to  those  of  others,  this  living  spirit  of  Greek  and 

Roman  civilization.     But,  by  the  labours  of  modem  sefaolars,  life  has  been  breathed 

into  the  study :  men  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  isolated  facts  on  separate  depart* 

ments  of  the  subject,  but  endeavour  to  form  some  oonception  of  antiquity  as  an 

ornmic  whole,  and  to  trace  the  relation  of  one  part  to  another. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  subject  included  under  the  general  name  of  Greek  and 
Goman  Antiquities  which  has  not  received  elucidation  from  the  writings  of  the 
modern  scholars  of  Germany.  The  history  and  political  relations  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity  have  been  placed  in  an  entirely  different  light  since  the  pablication  of  Nie- 
bahr's  Roman  History,  which  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  study,  and  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  works  of  Bdekh,  K.  O.  MuUer,  W achsmuth,  K.  F.  Hermann,  and  other 
distinguished  scholars.  The  study  of  the  Roman  law,  which  has  been  unaccountably 
neglected  in  this  country,  has  been  prosecuted  with  extraordinary  success  by  the 
great  jurists  of  Germany,  among  whom  Savigny  stands  pre-eminent,  and  claims  our 
profoundest  admiration.  The  subject  of  Attic  law,  though  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view  one  of  much  less  interest  and  importance  than  the  Roman  law,  but  without  a 
competent  knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  Greek  orators,  has 
also  received  much  elucidation  from  the  writings  of  Meier,  Schomann,  Bunsen,  Plat- 
ter, Hudtv/alcker,  and  others.  Nor  has  the  private  life  of  the  ancients  been  neglect- 
ed. The  discovery  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  has  supplied  us  with  important 
information  on  the  subject,  which  has  also  been  discussed  with  ability  by  several 
modem  writers,  among  whom  W.  A.  Becker,  of  Leipzig,  deserves  to  be  particularly 
mentioned.  The  study  of  ancient  art  likewise,  to  which  our  scholars  have  paid  littU 
attention,  has  been  diligently  cultivated  in  Germany  from  the  time  of  Winckelmanr 
and  Lessing,  who  founded  the  modern  school  of  criticism  in  art,  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  so  many  valuable  works. 

While,  however,  so  much  has  been  done  in  every  department  of  the  subject,  no 
attempt  has  hitherto  been  made,  either  in  Germany  or  in  this  country,  to  make  the 
results  of  modem  researches  available  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  by  giving 
them  in  a  single  work,  adapted  for  the  use  of  students.  At  present,  correct  infor* 
mation  on  many  matters  of  antiquity  can  only  be  obtained  by  consulting  a  large 
number  of  costly  works,  which  few  students  can  have  access  to.  It  was  therefore 
thought  that  a  work  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  which  should  be  founded  or 
a  earefal  examination  of  the  original  sources,  with  such  aids  as  could  be  derived 
from  the  best  modem  writers,  and  which  should  bring  op  the  subject,  so  to  speak, 
to  the  present  state  of  philological  learning,  would  form  a  useful  acquisition  to  all 
persons  engaged  in  the  study  of  antiquity. 

It  was  supposed  that  this  work  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  two  different  classes 
of  readers,  and  it  vns  therefore  considered  proper  to  provide  for  the  probable  wants 
of  each,  as  far  as  was  possible.  It  has  been  intended  not  only  for  schools,  but  also 
for  the  use  of  students  at  universities,  and  of  other  persons,  who  may  wish  to  obtain 
more  extensive  information  on  the  subject  than  an  elementary  work  can  supply 
Accordingly,  numerous  references  have  been  ^rea,  not  only  to  the  classical  authors 
but  also  to  the  best  modem  writers,  which  will  point  out  the  sources  of  informatior 
on  each  snbject,  and  enable  the  reader  to  extend  his  inqiiries  farther  it  he  wishes 
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kt  the  same  time,  it  must  be  observed,  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  gi\e  at  the  end 
of  each  article  the  whole  of  the  literature  which  belongs  to  it.  Such  a  list  of  works 
as  a  full  account  of  the  literature  would  require  would  have  swelled  the  work  much 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  volume,  and  it  has  therefore  only  been  possible  to  refer 
to  the  principal  modern  authorities.  This  has  been  more  particularly  the  case  with 
such  articles  as  treat  of  the  Roman  constitution  and  law,  on  which  the  modern  wri* 
tcrs  are  almojt  innumerable. 

A  work  like  the  present  might  have  been  arranged  either  in  a  systematic  or  an 
Alphabetical  form.  Each  plan  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  but  many  rea- 
sons induced  the  editor  to  adopt  the  latter.  Besides  the  obvious  advantage  of  an 
alphabetical  arrangement  in  a  work  of  reference  like  the  present,  it  enabled  the  cdi* 
tor  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  several  scholars  who  had  made  certain  de* 
partments  of  antiquity  their  particular  study.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  a  work 
which  comprehends  all  the  subjects  included  under  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities 
can  be  written  satisfactorily  by  any  one  individual.  As  it  was  therefore  absolutely 
necessary  to  divide  the  labour,  no  other  arrangement  offered  so  many  facilities  for 
the  purpose  as  that  which  has  been  adopted ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  form  of  a 
Dictionary  has  the  additional  advantage  of  enabling  the  writer  to  give  a  complete 
account  of  a  subject  under  one  head,  which  cannot  so  well  be  done  in  a  systematic 
work.  An  example  will  illustrate  what  is  meant.  A  history  of  the  patrician  and 
plebeian  orders  at  Rome  can  only  be  gained  from  a  systematic  work  by  putmig 
together  the  statements  contained  in  many  different  parts  of  the  work,  while  in  a 
Dictionary  a  connected  view  of  their  history  is  given,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
times,  under  the  respective  words.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  numerous  other 
su^ects. 

The  initials  of  each  writer's  name  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  articles  he  has  writ 
ten,  and  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  contributors  is  prefixed  to  the  work.  It  may  Ix* 
proper  to  state,  that  the  editor  is  not  answerable  for  every  opinion  or  statement 
contained  in  the  work :  he  has  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  best  assistance  that  he 
could ;  but  he  has  not  thought  it  proper  or  necessary  to  exercise  more  than  a  gen- 
eral superintendence,  as  each  writer  has  attached  his  name  to  the  articles  he  ha* 
KTitten,  and  is  therefore  responsible  for  them.  It  may  also  not  be  unnecessary  to 
remark,  in  order  to  guard  against  any  misconception,  that  each  writer  is  only  re- 
aponsible  for  his  own  articles,  and  for  no  other  parts  of  the  work. 

Some  subjects  have  been  included  in  the  present  work  which  have  not  usually 
been  treated  of  in  works  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.  These  subjects  have 
been  inserted  on  account  of  the  important  influence  which  they  exercised  upon  the 
public  and  private  life  of  the  ancients.  Thus,  considerable  space  has  been  given  to 
the  articles  on  Painting  and  Statuary,  and  also  to  those  on  the  different  departments 
of  the  Drama.  There  may  seem  to  be  some  inconsistency  and  apparent  capricious- 
ness  in  the  admission  and  rejection  of  subjects,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine 
at  what  point  to  stop  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  A  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities,  if  understood  in  its  most  extensive  signification,  would  comprehend  an 
account  of  everything  relating  to  antiquity.  In  its  narrower  sense,  however,  the 
term  is  confined  to  an  account  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, and  it  is  convenient  to  adhere  to  this  signification  of  the  word,  however  arbi- 
trary it  may  be.  For  this  reason,  several  articles  have  been  inserted  in  the  work 
which  some  persons  may  regard  as  out  of  place,  and  others  have  been  omitted  which 
have  sometimes  been  improperly  included  in  writings  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui* 
ties.  Neither  the  names  of  persons  and  divinities,  nor  those  of  places,  have  been 
inserted  in  the  present  work,  as  the  former  will  be  treated  of  in  the  "  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,"  and  the  latter  in  the  "  Dictionary  ot 
Greek  and  Roman  Geography." 

The  subjects  of  the  woodcuts  have  been  chosen  by  the  writers  of  the  articles  which 
they  illustrate,  and  the  drawings  have  been  made  under  their  superintendence.  Many 
of  these  have  been  taken  from  originals  in  the  British  Museum,  and  others  from  the 
different  works  which  contain  representations  of  works  of  ancient  art,  as  the  Museo 
Borbonico,  Museo  Capitolino,  Millin's  Peintures  de  Vases  Antiques,  Tischbein's  and 
D'Hancarville's  engravings  from  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Vases,  and  other  similar 
works.  Hitherto  little  use  has  been  made  in  this  country  of  existing  works  of  art 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  antiquity.  In  many  cases,  however,  thb  representation 
of  an  object  gives  a  far  better  idea  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended  and 
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the  way  in  which  it  was  used,  than  any  explanation  in  words  only  can  convey.  Be- 
sides which,  some  acquaintance  with  the  remains  of  ancient  art  is  almost  essentia. 
to  a  proper  perception  of  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  and  would  tend  to  refine  and  elevate 
the  taste,  and  lead  to  a  just  appreciation  of  works  of  art  in  general. 

Considerable  care  has  been  taken  in  drawing  up  the  list  of  articles,  but  it  is  feared 
that  there  may  still  be  a  few  omissions.      Some  subjects,  however,  which  do  not 
occur  in  the  alphabetical  list,  are  treated  of  in  other  articles ;  and  it  will  be  found 
by  reference  to  the  Index,  that  many  subjects  are  not  omitted  which  appear  to  be  so 
The  reader  will  occasionally  find  some  words  referred  for  explanation  to  other  arti 
eles,  which  are  not  treatcdaof  under  the  articles  to  which  the  references  are  made. 
Sach  instances,  however,  occur  but  rarely,  and  are  rectified  by  the  index,  where  the 
proper  references  are  given.     They  have  only  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  found  advisable,  in  the  course  of  the  work,  to  treat  of  them  under  differ- 
ent heads  from  those  which  were  originally  intended.    Some  inconsistency  may  also 
be  observed  in  the  use  of  Greek,  Latm,  and  English  words  for  the  names  of  t)ie  arti- 
digs.     The  Latin  language  has  generally  been  adopted  for  the  purpose,  and  the  sub* 
jects  connected  with  Greek  antiquity  have  been  inserted  under  their  Greek  names, 
where  no  corresponding  words  existed  in  Latin.    In  some  cases,  however,  it  has,  for 
various  reasons,  been  found  more  convenient  to  insert  subjects  under  their  English 
names,  but  this  has  only  been  done  to  a  limited  extent.     Any  little  difficulty  which 
may  arise  from  this  circumstance  is  also  remedied  by  the  index,  where  the  subjects 
are  given  under  their  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  titles,  together  with  the  page  where 
they  are  treated  of.     The  words  have  been  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the 
letters  in  the  Latin  alphabet. 

Mr.  George  Long,  who  has  contributed  to  this  work  the  articles  relating  to  Koman 
Law,  has  sent  the  editor  the  following  remarks,  which  he  wishes  to  make  respecting 
the  articles  he  has  written,  and  which  are  accordingly  subjoined  in  his  own  words : 

"  The  writer  of  the  articles  marked  with  the  letters  G.  L.  considers  some  apology 
necessary  in  respect  of  what  he  has  contributed  to  this  work.  He  has  never  had  the 
advantage  of  attending  a  course  of  lectures  on  Roman  Law,  and  he  has  written  these 
articles  in  the  midst  of  numerous  engagements,  which  left  little  time  for  other  la- 
bour. The  want  of  proper  materials,  also,  was  often  felt,  and  it  would  have  been 
■afficient  to  prevent  the  writer  from  venturing  on  such  an  undertaking,  if  he  had  not 
been  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  library  of  his  friend,  Mr,  William  Wright,  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  These  circumstances  will,  perhaps,  be  some  excuse  for  the  errors  and 
imperfections  which  will  be  apparent  enough  to  those  who  are  competent  judges. 
It  is  only  those  who  have  formed  an  adequate  conception  of  the  extent  and  variety 
of  the  matter  of  law  in  general,  and  of  the  Roman  Law  in  particular,  who  can  esti- 
mate the  difficulty  of  writing  on  such  a  subject  in  England,  and  they  will  allow  to 
him  who  has  attempted  it  a  just  measure  of  indulgence.  The  writer  claims  such  in- 
dulgence from  those  living  writers  of  whose  labours  he  has  availed  himself,  if  any 
of  these  articles  should  ever  fall  in  their  way.  It  will  be  apparent  that  these  articles 
have  been  written  mainly  with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  classical  writers ;  and  that 
a  consideration  of  the  persons  for  whose  use  they  are  intended,  and  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  of  the  Roman  Law  in  this  country,  have  been  sufficient  reasons  for  the 
omission  of  many  important  matters  which  would  have  been  useless  to  most  readers, 
and  sometimes  unintelligible. 

**  Though  few  modern  writers  have  been  used,  compared  with  the  whole  number 
who  might  have  been  used,  they  are  not  absolutely  few,  and  many  of  them,  to  Eng 
lishmen,  are  new.  Many  of  them,  also,  are  the  best,  and  among  the  best  of  the  kind. 
The  difficulty  of  writing  these  articles  was  increased  by  the  want  of  books  in  the 
English  language ;  for,  though  we  have  many  writers  on  various  departments  of  the 
Roman  Law,  of  whom  two  or  three  have  been  referred  to,  they  have  been  seldoin 
ased,  and  with  very  little  profit." 

It  would  be  improper  to  close  these  remarks  without  stating  the  obligations  thii 
work  is  under  to  Mr.  Long.  It  was  chiefly  through  his  advice  and  encouragement 
that  the  editor  was  induced  to  undertake  it,  and  during  its  progress  he  has  alvayi 
been  ready  to  g^ive  his  counsel  whenever  it  was  needed.  It  is,  therefore,  as  much  ■ 
matter  of  duty  ar  it  is  of  pleasure  to  make  this  public  acknowledgment  to  him. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

Lopdnn.  1M2 
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GREEK   AND  ROMAN  ANTiaUITIES.   ETC 


ABACUS. 

*ABAC1;LUS  {uSoKtaKos),  a  diminativo  of  Ab- 
*ccE,  is  principally  applied,  when  med  at  all,  to  the 
tiles  or  squares  of  a  tesselated  pavement  {Vid. 
AXACCS,  II.) 

&B'ACUS  {uSaf)  denoted  generally  and  prima- 
rily a  square  tablet  of  any  material.  Hence  we 
find  it  applied  in  the  following  special  significa- 
tions: 

I.  In  arehitectare  it  denoted  the  flat  square  stone 
which  constituted  the  highest  member  of  a  column, 
bein^  placed  immediately  under  the  architrave.  Its 
ase  IS  to  be  traced  back  to  the  very  infancy  of  ar- 
chitecture. As  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  which  sup- 
ported the  roof  of  the  early  log-hut,  required  to  be 
based  upon  a  flat  square  stone,  and  to  have  a  stone 
or  tile  of  similar  form  fixed  on  its  summit  to  pre- 
serve it  from  decay,  so  the  stone  column  in  after 
days  was  made  with  a  square  base,  and  was  covcr- 
rd  with  an  Abacus.  The  annexed  figure  is  drawn 
from  that  in  the  British  Museum,  which  was  taken 
from  the  Farthiiion  at  Athens,  and  is  a  perfect  spe- 
cimen of  the  capital  of  a  Doric  column. 


lb  the  more  ornamented  orders  of  architecture, 
«ach  as  the  Corinthian,  the  sides  of  the  abacus  were 
-nrvid  inward,  and  a  rose  or  some  other  decoration 
was  frequently  placed  in  the  middle  of  each  side; 
but  the  name  Abacus  was  given  to  the  stone  thus 
diversified  and  enriched,  as  well  as  in  its  original 
form.' 

n.  The  diminutive  Abaculos  (u&i/iMnior)  denoted 
a  tile  of  marble,  glass,  or  any  odier  sutetance  used 
for  making  ornamental  pavements. 

Pliny,  in  his  account  of  glass,  says,*  "  It  is  artifi- 
ciaUy  stained  as  in  making  the  small  tiles,  which 
SKne  persons  call  abaculi. '  Moschion  says  that 
the  magnificent  ship  built  by  Archimedes  for  Hiero, 
king  of  Syracuse,  containol  a  pavement  made  of 
»ach  tiles,  of  various  colours  and  materials.' 

IIL  Abaccs  was  also  employed  in  architecture 
to  denote  a  panel,  coffer,  or  square  compartment  in 
dte  wall  or  ceiling  of  a  chamber.    As  panels  are 


I    (VitnT.,  iii,  J;   it.,  1,  7.)— S.  (H.  N.,  nrri.,  67.)— S. 
lAtfri&v  hf  iSaidfKots  ^vyirttntvm  U  vavromv  Xt&uv.  Apad 
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ABACUS. 

mtended  for  variety  and  ornament,  they  were  e> 
riched  with  painting.'  Pliny,  in  describing  the 
progress  of  luxury  with  respect  to  the  decora£>n  of 
apartments,  says  that  the  Romans  were  now  no  long- 
er satisfied  with  panels,*  and  were  b^iming  even 
to  paint  upon  marble. 

IV.  Abacus  farther  denoted  a  wooden  tray,  t.  r, 
a  square  board  surrounded  by  a  raised  border.  Thii 
may  have  been  the  article  intended  by  Cato,  when, 
in  his  enumeration  of  the  things  necessary  in  foi- 
nishing  a  farm  {pUvtlMim),  he  mentions  "  one  aba- 
cus."* 

Such  a  tray  would  be  useiVd  for  various  purpo- 
ses.* It  mi^ht  very  well  be  used  for  making  bread 
and  confectionary ;  and  hence  the  name  of  abactu 
{u£ai,  atuKiov)  was  given  to  the  /lUKvpa,  i.  e.,  the 
board  or  tray  for  kneading  dough.' 

V.  A  tray  of  the  same  description,  covered  \i  'tl. 
sand  or  dust,  was  used  by  mathematicians  for  drav  ■ 
inj;  diagrams.* 

VI.  It  is  evident  that  this  contrivance  would  be 
no  less  serviceable  to  the  arithmetician  ■  and  to  thi* 
application  of  it  Persius  alludes,  when  H  censure* 
the  man  who  ridiculed  "  the  numbers  on  the  abacus 
and  the  partitions  in  its  divided  dust'"  In  ^is  in- 
stance the  poet  seems  to  have  supposed  perpendicu- 
lar lines  or  channels  to  have  been  drawn  in  the  sand 
upon  the  board ;  and  the  instrument  might  dius,  in 
the  simplest  and  easiest  manner,  be  adapted  ibi 
arithmetical  computation. 

It  appears  that  the  same  purpose  was  answered 
by  having  a  similar  tray  witn  peipendicular  wood- 
en divisions,  the  space  on  the  right  hand  being  in- 
tended for  units,  the  next  space  for  tens,  the  next  for 
hundreds,  and  so  on.  Thus  was  constructed  "  the 
abacus  on  which  they  calculate,'"  i.  c,  reckon  by 
the  use  of  stones.*  The  figure  following  is  design- 
ed to  represent  the  probable  form  and  appeal  ance  of 
such  an  abacus. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  stone  after  stone 
might  be  put  into  the  right-hand  partition  until  they 
amotmted  to  10,  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
them  all  out  as  represented  in  the  figure,  and  in- 
stead of  them  to  put  one  stone  into  the  next  parti- 
tion. The  stones  in  this  division  might  in  like  man- 
ner amotmt  to  10,  thus  representing  10x10=100, 
when  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  out  the  10,  and 
instead  of  them  to  put  one  stone  into  the  third  par- 
tition, and  so  on.  On  this  principle,  the  stones  11 
the  abacus,  as  delineated  in  the  figure,  would  be 
equivalent  to  369,310. 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  zxxiii.,  96;  xxir.,  13.)— S.  ("Non  placaK 
jam  abMi :"  H.  N.,  hit.,  1.)— 3.  (De  Re  Rurt,  10.)— 4.  (Vid 
Cratin.,  Pragm.,  «d.  Rnnkcl,  p.  27.— PoUui,  vi ,  00 ;  I.,  10}.- 
Bekkor,  Anec.  Grec.,  i.,  87.)- 5.  (Hetych.,  l.  T.  Mojcrpa.— 
Schol.  in  Thooc.,  it.,  SI.)— 0.  (Euttath.  in  Od.,  i.,  107,  p.  1J»7./ 
— 7.  ("  Abaco  numeroi,  et  secto  in  pulvere  metas :"  Peia.,  8at^ 
i.,  131.) — 6.  (iSdxtov  i0*  oi  li^ttiiiCntatv  :  E'lirath  in  Od  .  i* 
S4»,  p.  MM.)— 9.  (<;i)#oi,  cak  all  I 
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ABLEGMINA 


It  is  evident  that  the  same  method  might  be  em- 
ployed in  adding,  subtracting,  or  multkilying  weights 
ana  measures,  and  sums  of  money.  Tnus  the  stones, 
as  arranged  in  the  figure,  might  stand  for  3  stadia,  5 

CHira,  9  fatkoms,  3  cubils,  and  1  foot.  The  abacus, 
owever,  can  never  be  much  used  by  us  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  owing  to  our  various  divisions  of  weights 
and  measures,  &c.  We  should  need  one  abacus  for 
dollars,  cents,  &c.;  another  for  avoirdupois  weight; 
a  third  for  troy  weight,  and  so  on.  In  China,  how- 
ever, where  the  whole  system  is  decimal,  that  is, 
where  every  measure,  weight,  &c.,  is  the  tenth  part 
of  the  next  greater  one,  this  instrument,  called 
^wanpan,  is  ver>'  much  used,  and  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  It  is  said  that,  while  one  man  reads  over 
rapidly  ;  number  of  sums  of  money,  another  can 
add  theiu  so  as  to  give  the  total  as  soon  as  the  first 
has  done  reading. 

That  the  spaces  of  the  abacus  actually  denoted 
diffensnt  values,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
comparison  in  Polybius:'  "All  men  are  subject  to 
be  elevated  and  again  depressed  by  the  most  fleet- 
ing events;  but  this  is  particularly  the  case  with 
those  who  frequent  the  palaces  of  longs.  They  are 
like  the  stones  upon  abaci,*  which,  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  calculator,'  are  at  one  time  the  value 
of  '>.  small  copper  coin,*  and  immediately  afterward 
are  worth  a  talent  of  gold.'  Thus  courtiers  at  the 
monarch's  nod  may  suddenly  become  either  happy 
or  miserable." 

VII.  By  another  variation  the  Abacus  v/us  adapt- 
ed for  playing  with  dice  or  counters.  The  GreeKS 
jad  a  tradition  ascribing  this  contrivance  to  Palame- 
des;  hence  they  called  it  "the  abacus  of  Palame- 
des."'  It  probably  bore  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  modem  backgammon-board,  dice'  being 
thrown  for  the  moves,  and  the  "men"*  placed  ac- 
cording to  the  numbers  thrown  on  the  successive 
lines  or  spaces  of  the  board. 

VIII.  The  term  Abacus  was  also  applied  to  a 
kind  of  cupboard,  sideboard,  or  cabinet,  the  exact 
form  of  which  can  only  be  mferred  from  the  inci- 
dental mention  of  it  by  ancient  writers.  It  appears 
that  it  had  partitions  lor  holding  cups  and  all  kinds 
of  valuable  and  ornamental  utensils : 

"  Nee  per  muUiplices  abaeo  splendmtt  cavemaa 
Argmli  nigri  pocula  defodiam."* 

This  passage  must  evidently  have  referred  to  a  piece 
of  furniture  with  numerous  cells,  and  of  a  compli- 
cated construction.  If  we  suppose  it  to  have  been 
a  square  frame  with  shelves  or  psirtitions,  in  some 
degree  corresponding  to  the  divisions  which  have 
been  described  imder  the  last  two  heads,  we  shall 
see  that  the  term  mi^ht  easily  be  transferred  from 
all  its  other  applications  to  Ule  sense  now  under 
consideration. 

We  are  informed  that  luxuries  of  this  description 
were  first  tntroduced  at  Rome  from  Asia  Mi>or 


I.  (T.,  M.)— S.  (rait  hi    rHy   iSaxtinv   lilWoif.)— J.  (lfl|^- 
Co»rec.) — 4.  (viXiroifi'.)  —  5.  {riXavrov.) — o.  (rt  noXtfuif^ciAv 
iUuin  :   Enitath.  in  Od.,  i.,  107,  p.  ia«6.)-7.  licitoi.)-*. 
ncnl.)—9.  (Sidon.  Apoii.,  Cw  xrii..  7.  8.) 
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after  the  victories  of  Cn.  Maniius  Vulso,  A.IT.'J 
567.' 

In  the  above  passage  ot  Sidooius,  the  principal 
use  of  the  abacus  now  described  is  indica'.ed  by  the 
word  ar^mti,  referring  to  the  vessels  of  silver  which 
it  contamed,  and  being  probably  designed,  like  ma 
word  "  plate,"  to  include  similar  articles  made  ol 
gold  and  other  precious  substances.* 

The  term  abacus  must,  however,  have  been  iip 
plicable  to  cupboards  of  a  simple  and  imadcme  •■ 
appearance.  Juvenal  says  of  the  triclinium  anc 
drmking-vessels  of  a  poor  man, 

"  Ledus  erat  Cedro  Pracula  Tninor,  vrceoli  sex 
OmametUvm  abaci,  necnan  et  pariulus  infra 
CanlAarus."* 

The  abacus  was,  in  fact,  part  of  the  furniture  of  a 
triclinium,  and  was  intended  to  contain  the  vessels 
usually  required  at  meals. 

IX.  Lastly,  a  part  of  the  theatre  was  called 
u6aKc(,  "  the  abaci."  It  seems  to  have  been  on  oi 
near  the  stage;  farther  than  this  its  position  cannot 
be  at  present  determined.  We  may,  however,  infet 
that  the  general  idea,  characteristic  of  abaci  in  ev- 
ery other  sense,  viz.,  that  of  a  square  tablet,  was  ap- 
plicable in  this  case  also. 

ABALIENA'TIO.    (Vid.  MANCiPinM;  Manci- 

PATIO.) 

ABDICATIO.  (,Vid.  MAOisrsATca,  Apocertz- 
is.) 

•AB'IES,  the  "Fir,"  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  co 
niferous  tribe,  well  known  for  the  valuable  timbei 
which  is  produced  by  many  of  the  species.  The  o^ 
igin  of  the  Latin  name  is  unknown ;  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish appellation  is  the  Saxoa  JurlMaulu,  "fir- wood.'' 
The  AMa  Picea,  or  "  Silver  Fir,"  is  the  kind  slvj«d 
by  Virgil  pulckerrima  ("  most  beautiful"),  and  ric  my 
merits  the  name.  Antiquarians  have  lost  them 
selves  in  vain  attempts  to  reconcile  the  declaratioc 
of  CEesar  (5, 12),  that  he  found  in  Britain  all  the 
trees  of  Qaul  except  the  beech  and  abies,  with  thi 
well-known  fact  that  fir-wood  is  abimdant  in  the 
ancient  English  mosses,  and  has  been  met  with  even 
beneath  the  foundations  of  Roman  roads.  What 
Caesar  meant  was,  no  doubt,  that  he  did  not  meet 
with  the  sUverfir  in  Britain ;  of  the  pine  he  sa}rs  no- 
thing, and  therefore  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he 
found  it. — ^The  common  iTuuni  of  the  Greeks  must 
have  been  either  the  Pimis  oMa  or  the  Pinus  Ori- 
erUalis  (Toumefort).  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  the  male  and  female  species  of  Tneo- 
phrastus.  Stackhouse  holds  the  former  to  be  the 
Pinus  abies,  or  common  "Fir-tree,"  and  the  latter 
the  Pima  picea,  or  "  Yellow-leaved  Fir."* 

♦AB'IGA,  the  herb  "^mind-pine,"  called  also  "St. 
John's  vxni."  The  Latm  name  is  derived  from  this 
plant's  having  been  used  to  produce  abortion.*  The 
Abiga  is  the  same  with  the  Chamsepitys  (Xa/iai7rt- 
TVf )  of  the  Greeks.  The  three  species  of  the  lattei 
described  by  Dioscorides  have  been  the  subject  ol 
much  diversity  of  opinion.  The  1st  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  Ajiga  Chamapitys ;  the  3d  the  Ajiga 
iva  (according  to  Bauhin  and  Sprengel) ;  while  the 
2d,  according  to  the  latter,  is  either  the  Tbucrium 
supimtm,  or  nunUainim.*  These  plants,  rich  in  es- 
sential oil,  are  tonic  and  aromatic.  All  that  w« 
find  in  Dioscorides  and  in  Pliny  (who  copies  hinA 
which  does  not  refer  to  these  properties,  is  merelj 
hypothetical,  and  does  not  ment  refutation.* 

ABLEC'TL    (Vid.  Extbaordivarii.) 

ABLEG'MINA  (on-oXrawx')  were  the  parts  of  the 
victim  which  were  offered  to  the  gods  in  sacrif  ce. 
The  word  is  derived  from  aUegtre,  in  imitatior  of 


1.  (Li».,  mix.,  «.— ran.,  H.  N.,  xxjui.,  8.)— S  (Fii.  Cic, 
Tusc.,  1.,  SI.— Vnn^g  Lin;.  Lit.,  ix.,  33,  p.  489,  od.  Spen 
9el.)--8.  (Snt.,  tii.,  187.) — 4.  (Adams,  Append.,  8.  t.  {Kirr],)-^ 
("Quod  ibint  puttu."  Vid  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxir., «.)—«.  (Ad 
una.  Append.,  t.  t.  x^i^Mvirvi )— 7  (Dioeoorid.,  ir  •  179  — PI* 
in  Fitn.. ).  o.) 
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iM  Greek  £iroJU/riv,  which  is  used  in  a  similar 
manner.  Thes«!  parts  were  also  called  PomcUe, 
Prmgnina,  Pnaata.    (VUL  Sacbipices.) 

ABOL'L^,  a  woollen  clcak  or  palL  is  probably 
only  a  varied  form  of  pallium  (^upof),  with  which 
this  word  is  neariy,  if  not  altogether,  identical  in 
signification.  The  form  and  manner  of  wearing 
tM  aboUa  may  be  seen  in  the  figures  annexed, 
vUcb  are  taken  from  the  bas-reheis  on  the  tri- 
iirhal  arch  of  Septimins  Severas  at  Rome. 


rhe  word  was  in  ose  before  the  Augustan  age ; 
li<r  it  occurs  in  a  passage  cited  by  Nonius  Marcel- 
los  from  one  of  the  satires  of  Varro.  Nonius  Mar- 
rellus  quotes  the  passage  to  show  that  this  garment 
was  worn  by  solmers  (veslis  miliiaris),  and  thus  o])- 
po6ed  to  the  toga.  Tnere  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
ras  more  especially  the  dress  of  soldiers,  because 
\fae  toga,  which  was  used  instead  of  it  in  the  time  of 
peace,  though  of  a  similar  form  and  application, 
was  mcch  too  large,  and  wrapped  in  too  many  folds 
abont  the  body  to  be  convenient  in  time  of  war. 
Btit  It  is  Sum  clear,  from  many  passages  in  ancient 
•nthors,  that  the  aboUa  was  by  no  means  confined 
in  its  use  to  miUtary  occasions.' 

Juvenal,  speaking  of  a  person  who  heard  unex- 
pectedly that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  attend 
upon  the  emperor,  sajrs,  "  He  took  up  his  cloak  in  a 
great  harrr.'^  This  action  suited  the  use  of  a  gar- 
ment, made  simply  to  be  thrown  over  the  shoulders 
and  ^tened  with  a  fibula.  The  same  ]x>et  calls  a 
very  cruel  and  base  action  facirms  majoris  aboOa, 
literally  "a  crime  of  a  larger  cloak."  The  expres- 
non  has  been  explained  as  meaning  "  a  crime  of  a 
deeper  dye,"  and  "  a  crime  committed  by  a  philos- 
ijpher  of  a  graver  character."  Probably  it  meant  a 
;iime  so  enormous  as  to  require  a  larier  cloak  to 
hide  it  This  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
ancient  scholiast  on  Juvenal,  who  explains  majoris 
aboUa  as  equivalent  to  majoris  jnUUi.  {fid.  Pal- 
lium.) 

The  Periplns  of  the  Erythrean  Sea  mentions  aiol- 
te  among  the  articles  imported  into  the  kingdom  of 
the  Aiumites  in  Abyssraia;  and  the  expression 
IfitTiuv  a6iX>Mt,  used  by  the  writer,  is  an  additional 
proof  that  the  abulia  was  a  kind  of  iftariuv,  i.  e.,  a 
tqnare  or  rectangular  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  a 
cuak,  or  pall. 

*AB'RAMIS  ('ASpa/uV).  the  name  of  a  fish  men- 
tioned by  Oppian*  and  Athenseus.*  According  to 
Coiay,  it  Is  tne  Bream,  namely,  the  Cyprinus  Brama, 
L^  or  Airamis  Vulgaris  (Cuvier).  Rondelet,  howev- 
er, with  whom  Gesncris  disposed  to  concur,  suppo- 
ses it  a  species  or  variety  of  the  Bptaaa  {Tkrista).' 


I.  (SBMoa.,  Okg..  c.  ».— Martial,  i.,  ISS;  nil..  48.)— t. 
"•Raiitaprapi!nbatshol]l,''iT.,7S.)— 3  (Hal.,  i.,  344.)— 4  (Tii., 
aa,  b.)— S  lAdwu,  AppcaL,  •  t.) 


ABROGA'TIO.    fVid-LKX.) 

♦ABROT'ONUM  (u6pdTovov),  a  plant,  o.'  which 
two  species  are  described  by  Dioscorides,'  the  malf 
and  the  female.  The  former  of  Uiese.  by  the  al- 
most general  agreement  of  the  commeu.ators  and 
botanical  authorities,  is  referred  to  the  Artemisit 
AbroUmum,  L.,  or  Southernwood.  About  the  othei 
species  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion.  Fuch- 
sius  makes  it  the  Artemisia  PmUica ;  Dodonaeus,  tbt 
A.  arborescens;  and  Matthiolus,  the  Sanlolina  Chanu 
tecy^arissus,  or  common  Lavender  Cctton.  Adaroi 
decides  in  favour  of  the  last.  Galen  recognises  thi- 
two  species  described  by  Dioscorides;  but  Nicander, 
Paulus  .£gineia,  and  most  of  the  other  writers  on 
the  Materia  Medica,  notice  only  one  species,  which 
no  doubt  was  the  A.  abrotonum." 

•ABSINTHIUM  lufivBiov),  a  plant,  of  which 
Dioscorides  describes  three  species.  The  first  of 
these  is  pret^  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
Artemisia  ataiTUhium,  or  common  wormwood;  but 
Sprengel  hesitates  whether  he  should  not  also  com- 
prehend the  A.  PmUica  under  it,  which  latter,  indeed, 
Banhin  held  to  be  the  true  Roman  wormwood.  The 
second  species  is  the  Artemisia  maritima.  The  third 
is  held  by  Sprengel  to  bn  the  A.  palmaia,  L.,  which, 
it  appears,  is  indigenous  <n  Santonge.  The  A.  san- 
toTuca,  L.,  being  confined  to  Tartary  and  the  north- 
em  parts  of  Persici,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  it.' 

ABSOLU'TIO.    (Vid.  Jddicium.) 

ABSTINEN'DI  BENEFIC'IUM.  (Vid.Ht.Bm.) 

'ACA'CALIS  or  ACALL'IS  (iueaiuMr,  axaXXSt), 
a  plant ;  according  to  Sprengel,  the  Tamarix  Or* 
erUaiis,  called  Tamarix  aftiauata  by  Vahl.* 

*ACA'CIA  (uKoiua),  a  plant,  which,  according  to 
Sprengel,  and  most  of  the  authorities,  is  the  Acacia 
Vera,  Willd. ;  but,  according  to  Dierbach,  it  is  the 
Acacia  Smegai.  Hill  remarks,  that  the  tree  whict 
produces  the  succus  acacia  is  the  same  as  that 
which  yields  the  gum  arable.  The  acacia  gets  (he 
English  name  of  the  Egj-ptian  thorn.* 

ACAI'NA  (uxaiva),  a  measure  of  length,  equiva- 
lent to  ten  Greek  feet. 

*ACALE'PHE  (.lucaX^ipJi,  or  Kvitn),  I.  a  kind  of 
shellfish,  belonging  to  the  genus  Urtica  ("  Sea-net- 
tle"), of  which  there  are  several  species.  LinnsEUs 
places  the  Urtdca  among  Zoophyta,  but 'it  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  class  MaOiusca.  Sprengel  de- 
cides, that  the  Urtica  manna  of  the  ancients  is  the 
Actinia  senilis.*  Coray  gives  its  French  name  as 
OrHe  de  mer.  Peimanl  says,  the  ancients  divided 
their  Kvidii  into  two  classes,  those  which  adhere  tr 
rocks  (the  Actinia  of  Linnsetis),  and  those  that  wan- 
der through  the  element.  The  latter  are  called  by 
late  writers  Urtica  soUiiee ;  by  Linnseus,  Medvste ;  by 
the  common  people,  "  Sea  jellies,"  or  "  Sea  blub- 
bers."'—II.  A  species  of  plant,  the  "nettle."  Di- 
oscorides  describes  two  species,  which  Sprengel 
holds  to  be  the  Urtica  dimca  ("great  nettle")  and 
the  U.  urens  ("  little  nettle")." 

•ACANTHA  (u/tavSa),  the  Thorn.  Eight  spe 
cies  are  described  by  Theophrastus,  none  ol  which 
are  satisfactorily  determined  by  Stackhoust  and 
Schneider.  There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion 
respecting  the  two  species  described  bjr  Dioscori- 
des.' Sprengel,  upon  the  whole,  inclmes  to  the 
opinion  of  Sibthorp,  that  the  uxovSa  Xcvk^  is  tb« 
Cirsium  Acarna,  Can^. ;  and  the  tucavSa  'ApaStiai 
the  Onapordum  Arabicum.  Botanists  even  yet  find 
great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  different' specica 
and  genera  of  Thorns  and  Thistles,  and  the  nomen- 
clature of  this  tribe  of  plants  is  very  unsettled." 

•ACANTHUS  GAL'EOS  (iKovBiac  ya>.t6t),  a 


1.  (Mat.  M«d.,  lil.,  28.)— 3.  (Ailama,  Append.,  >.  T.>— > 
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tpecies  of  fish,  the  SjiuUvs  AcarUAias,  L..  or  Spinax 
icaiUhias  of  later  authorities  ;  in  Elnglish,  the  "  Pi- 
ked Dog"  or  "  Hound  Pish."  It  is  common  on  the 
itkores  of  England  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  Pen- 
nant also  says  that  it  swanns  on  the  Scottish  coast. 
It  weighs  about  20  lbs.  This  is  the  species  of  shark 
oficsn  taken  between  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen.' 

•ACAWTHIS  (duavft'f),  so  called  by  Aristotle. 
is  probabl}'  the  same  plant  as  the  uKoKavBli  of  Ar- 
istophanes, and  the  dxav^XX/r  of  Hesychios.  It 
is  the  Acanthis  of  Pliny  and  VirgU.  Gesner,  with 
great  probability,  refers  it  to  the  "  Siskin,"  namely, 
Uie  FringiUa  spvnus,  L.,  or  CardveUa  spinns,  Cuvier. 
Professor  Reimie  says  it  is  called  "Aberdevine" 
near  Ix)ndon.' 

•ACANTHUS  (o/covSof),  I.  the  name  by  which 
the  broad  raffled  leaf  nsed  in  the  enrichment  of  the 
CorinUiian  capital  is  known.  It  is  thus  called  be- 
cause of  its  general  resemblance  to  the  leaves  of  a 
species  of  the  Acanthus  plant.    {Vid.  Columna.) 

II.  Under  this  name  have  been  described  bv  ancient 
authors  at  least  three  totally  different  plants.  First, 
a  prickly  tree,  with  smooth  evergreen  leaves,  and 
small,  round,  saffron-coloured  berries,  frequently  al- 
luded to  by  Virgil ;  this  is  coniecmred  to  have  been 
the  Holly.  Secondly,  a  prickly  Elgvptian  tree,  de- 
scribed Dy  Theophrastus  as  having' pods  like  those 
of  a  bean:  it  is  probable  that  this  was  the  Acacia 
ArabUa.  Thirdly,  an  heib  mentioned  by  Dioscori- 
des,  with  broad  prickly  leaves,  which  perish  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  and  again  sprout  forth  with  the 
return  of  spring.  To  this  latter  plant  the  name  is 
now  atolied.  The  word  in  all  cases  alludes  to  the 
pncKiy  nature  oi  tae  ieave<  or  stems.  It  is  this  last 
species  which  is  usually  supposed  to  have  given 
nse  to  the  notion  of  the  Corinthian  capital.  But  it 
appears  from  the  investigation  of  Dr.  Sibthorp,  that 
it  u  nowhere  to  be  found,  either  in  the  Greek  isl- 
ands, or  in  any  part  of  the  Pelopoimesus ;  and  that 
the  plant  which  Dioscorides  must  have  meant  was 
Ibc  Acanthus  spinosut,  still  called  ukovBo,  which  is 
found,  as  be  describes  it,  on  the  borders  of  cultiva- 
ted grounds  or  of  gardens,  and  is  frequent  in  rocky 
moist  situations.* 

•ACANTHYLMS  {uKavBvUit).  As  has  been 
stated  under  Acanthis,  the  &Kav9vXXlt  of  Hesychi- 
ns  is  most  probably  the  "  Siskin;"  but  that  of  Aris- 
totle is  certainly  different,  being  the  Picas  varius 
Recording  to  Camus.* 

ACAP'NA  LIG'NA  (o  priv.,  and  icair»6{),  called 
also  coda,  were  logs  of  wood  dried  with  ;;nreat  care 
in  order  to  prevent  smoke.  Pliny  says  that  wood 
soaked  with  the  lees  of  oil  {amurca)  burned  without 
smoke.* 

Aeajmon  met,  which  was  consideied  the  best  kind 
of  honey,  was  obtained  without  driving  out  the  bees 
fit>m  their  hives  by  smoke,  which  was  the  usual 
method  of  procttring  it.' 

ACATION  (dxanov,  a  diminutive  of  uxarof,  a 
small  vessel),'  a  small  vessel  or  boat,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Roman  scapka  i  since 
Suetonius,*  in  relating  the  escape  of  Csesar  from 
Alexandrea,  says  that  he  jumped  into  a  scapha, 
which  Plutarch,  in  narrating  the  same  events,  calls 
ail  axaTtov.  Thucydides'  speaks  of  Akutiov  ifi^pi- 
«cv,  which  is  explained  by  the  scholiast,  UXotapiov 
bcaripaOev  ipeaaoiirvov,  h  <!>  Ikootoc  tuv  tXavv6v- 
Twv  dtKoiriac  ipfrTCi. 

The  dxdrm  were  also  sails,  which,  according  to 
the  description  of  Xenophon,  were  adapted  for  fast 
sailing.    They  are  opposed  by  him  to  the  /uyaXa 
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ACCEN'SI.  I.  The  Accensos  was  a  pai>Uf 
officer  who  attended  on  several  of  the  Roman  ma- 
gistrates. He  anciently  preceded  the  consul,  whc 
had  not  the  fasces,  which  custom,  aAer  being  Ion; 
disused,  was  restored  by  Julius  Caesar  in  lus  Sisl 
consulship  >  It  was  tne  duty  of  the  accenst  tr 
summon  the  people  to  the  assemblies,  and  thoM 
who  had  lawsuits  to  court;  and  also,  by  commaoi) 
of  the  consul  and  pnetor,  to  proclaim  the  timj, 
when  it  was  the  third  hour,  the  sixth  hour,  and  th< 
ninth  hour.*  Accensi  also  attended  on  the  govern- 
ors of  provinces,*  and  were  commonlv  freedmen 
of  the  magistrate  on  whom  they  attended.  Varro 
describes  the  word  tiomaccientio,  becatise  they  sum- 
moned the  people ;  other  writers  suppose  it  to  comn 
from  accensere. 

II.  The  Accensi  were  also  a  class  of  soldiers  in 
the  Roman  armv.  It  appears  that  afler  the  f\ill 
number  of  the  legion  had  been  completed,  some 
supernumerary  soldiers  were  enlisted,  who  migh. 
be  always  ready  to  supply  any  vacancies  in  the 
legion.  These  soldiers,  who  were  called  adscriptiv 
or  adtcriptilH  (because,  says  Festus,  supplendis  kgi- 
onibus  tutscriioMintur),  were  usually  unaccustomed 
to  military  service,  and  were  assigned  to  different 
cenmrions  to  be  instructed  in  their  duties.  After 
they  had  been  formed  into  a  regular  corps,  they  ob- 
tained the  name  of  accnxi,  and  were  reckoned 
among  the  light-armed  troops.*  In  later  times 
they  were  also  called  supermanerarii.'  They  were 
placed  in  battle  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  behind  the 
triarii.*  They  had  properly  no  military  duty  to 
perform,  since  they  did  not  march  in  iroops  against 
the  eneniy.  They  were,  according  tc  the  census  oi 
Servius  Tullius,  taken  from  the  fifth  cla.ss  of  citi- 
zens.' 

ACCEPTILA'TIO  is  defined  to  !«  a  release  by 
mutual  interrogation  between  debtor  and  credi.'or, 
by  which  each  party  is  exonerated  from  the  stout 
contract.  In  other  words,  acceptilatio  is  the  font 
of  words  by  which  a  creditor  releases  his  debtoi 
from  a  debt  or  obligation,  and  acknowledges  he  haf 
received  that  which  in  fact  he  has  not  received. 
This  release  of  debt  by  acceptilatio  applies  only  to 
such  debts  as  have  heen  contracted  by  siipulatio, 
conformably  to  a  rule  of  Roman  law,  that  only  con- 
tracts made  by  words  can  be  put  an  end  to  by 
words.  But  the  astuteness  of  the  Roman  lawyers 
found  a  mode  of  complying  with  the  rule,  and  at 
the  same  time  extending  the  acceptilatio  to  all 
kinds  and  to  any  number  of  contracts.  This  was 
the  invention  of  Gallus  Aquilius,  who  devised  a 
formula  for  reducing  all  and  every  kind  of  contracts 
to  the  sdpulatio.  This  being  done,  the  acceptilatio 
would  immediately  apply,  inasmuch  as  the  mattet 
was  by  such  formula  brought  within  the  general 
rule  of  law  above  mentioned.  The  acceptilatio 
must  be  absolute  and  not  conditional.  A  part  of  a 
debt  or  obligation  might  be  released  as  well  as  the 
whotej  provided  the  thing  was  in  its  nature  capable 
of  division.  A  pupillus  could  not  release  a  deDt  by 
acceptilatio,  without  the  consent  of  his  tutor,  but  he 
conla  be  released  from  a  debt  The  phrase  by 
which  a  creditor  is  said  to  release  his  debtor  by  ac- 
ceptilatio is,  ddntori  acceplum,  or  aaepto  Jacen  on 
ferre,  or  aecepl/um  kaben.  When  anything  whick 
was  done  on  the  behalf  of  or  for  tlie  state,  such  as  a 
building,  for  instance,  was  approved  by  the  compe- 
tent authorities,  it  was  said,  in  /uxcptum  ferri  ci 
referri.* 

ACCES'SIO  is  a  legal  term,  by  which  is  ex- 
pressed  the  produce  or  increase  of^  anything,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  notion  of  such  produce  or  in- 


1.  (Snet.,  Jul.,  SO.— Lit.,  iii.,  33.)— .>.  (Tano,  da  Linf.  Lat . 
T., ».— PUn^  Tii.,  ao.)— ».  (Qo.  ad  Fratr.,  f.,  I,  ♦  4.)— 4 
(Wa]ch,inTacit.,Agric.,o.It.)— 8.  (Vegat.,  n.^lB.)— «.  (Vn 
Tiii.,  8,  ID.)— 7.  (Ut.,  L,  4S.— Niatnlir,  Rom.  BiM.,  i.,  p.  441 
t,  tnuiil.)— 8.  (Dig.,  46.  tit.  4 ;  48,  tit.  II,  i.  7— Oanu,  u 

IM,  MKN.) 
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ACERRA. 


ACETABULUM. 


RfeMi  becomii^  the  ptoperty  of  him  to  whom  tne 
IhiDK  itself  belongs.  The  rule  of  law  was  expressed 
Ihas :  Aaxssio  ceiii  principaU.^  Examples  of  acces- 
00  are  contained  under  tne  heads  of  Allutio,  Con- 

POtlO,  pRDCTUS,  &c. 

•ACCJPEN'SER.    (Vtrf.  Acipen'ser.) 

•ACCIFITER.    [Vid.  HIERAX.) 

ACCLAMA'TIO  was  the  public  expression  of 
approbation  or  disapprobation,  pleasure  or  displeas- 
ure, by  loud  acclamations.  On  many  occasions, 
there  appear  to  have  been  certain  forms  of  accla- 
oations  alway.';  used  by  the  Romans ;  as,  for  instance, 
at  marriages,  lo  Hymen,  Hymenae,  or  Talassio  (ex- 
plained by  LJvy') ;  at  triumphs,  lo  triumphe,  lo  tri- 
laaoie ;  at  the  conclusion  of  plays  the  last  actor 
cail^  out  PlaudiU  to  the  spectators ;  orators  were 
moally  praised  by  such  expressions  as  Bene  et  pret- 
rlart,  Belle  et  feslive,  Son  potest  melitu,  &c.'  Other 
instances  of  acdamaliones  are  given  b}'  Ferrarius,  in 
his  Dc  Veterum  Acdamatimabui  el  Piiusu ;  in  Gise- 
rins,  TTiesaur.  Rom.  Antiq.,  vol.  vi. 

ACCU'BITA,  the  name  of  couches  which  were 
used  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  instead  of 
the  triclinium,  for  reclining  upon  at  meals.  The 
mattresses  and  feather-beds  were  softer  and  higher, 
and  the  supports  (Jvlcra)  of  them  lower  in  propor- 
don,  than  in  the  triclinium.  The  clothes  and  pillows 
^read  over  them  were  called  tuaUntaUa.* 

ACCUSA'TIO.    (Fui.  Crimen,  Jddicium.) 

*ACER.  (Vid.  Sphendamkus.) 

ACERItA  (Xt^ovurif,  XtJovurpt'c).  the  incense- 
hoi  used  in  sacrifices. 

Horace,*  enumerating  the  principal  articles  ne- 
ossaty  la  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Juno,  mentions 
'  Flowers  and  a  box  full  of  frankincense."*  In 
Vi^  JEneas  worships  "  with  com  and  with, 
itankincense  from  the  rail  acerra." 

"  f\trTe  pte  et  plata  tuppiex  veneraiv/r  acerra."'' 
3tr7ii!s  explains  the  last  word  as  meaning  area 

P  iny,  enumerating  the  principal  works  of  Par- 
ifaasiQS  of  Elphesus,  says  that  he  painted  Saeerdetem 
aistatUe  paero  cum  acerra  el  corona.'  The  picture, 
therefore,  represented  a  priest  preparing  to  sacrifice, 
vi^  the  boy  standing  beside  him,  and  holding  the 
incense-box  and  a  wreath  of  flowers.  This  was, 
ao  donbi,  a  very  common  and  favourite  subject  for 
ailists  of  every  kind.  It  frequently  occurs  in  bas- 
reliefs  representing  sacrifices,  and  executed  on 
rases,  friezes,  and  other  ancient  monuments.  It 
jceurs  three  times  cm  the  Cclumna  Trajana  at 
Some,  and  once  on  the  Arch  of  Constantine. 

The  annexed  figure  is  taken  from  a  bas-relief  in 
k«  museum  of  the  Capitol. 


£^^^ 


rhe  acerra  was  also,  according  to  Festus,  a 
muuI  altar  placed  before  the  dead,  on  which  per- 
Ibmes  were  burned.  Acerra  ara,  qua  ante  moriwum 
^ow  selebat,  in  ma  odores  incendebantmr.  There  was 
a  law  in  the  Twelve  Tables  which  restricted  the 
•se  of  aceri«  at  funerals.* 


J.  (Dif.  M,  tit.  1 1. 1?,  ♦  IS.)— a  (i.,  B.)— 3.  (Cic.do  Orat., 
ri.M  ^-4.  (Lamprid.,  Heiiog.,  19,  ».— Schol. in  Jut., Sat.  t., 
!T.;— S.  fOd.,  iii.,  »iii.,  S  )-  ■«.  ("  FIotm,  et  acem  turis  ple- 

,")  -7.  (.««_>.,  7l».)-«.  'PUn.,  H.  N..  mxt..  38, 1)  S.)-». 
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ACETAB'ULUM  (ifif,  ifv&i0ov,  bi\>66pou),  t 
vinegar-cup. 

Among  the  various  ways  in  which  the  Greek: 
and  Romans  made  use  of  vinegar  (ocetum)  in  theii 
cookery  and  at  their  meals,  it  appears  that  it  was 
customary  to  hav;  upon  the  table  a  cup  containing 
vinegar,  into  which  the  guests  might  dip  their  bread, 
lettuce,  fish,  or  other  viands,  before  eating  them. 
Of  this  fact  we  hare  no  direct  assuranco ;  but  i:  it 
implied^  in  one  of  the  Greek  names  of  this  uten^.il, 
viz.,  6^viaiov,  from  ifiif,  acid,  and  /Jiinru,  io  dis  or 
immerse.  It  also  suits  the  various  secondary  appli- 
cations of  these  terms,  both  in  I^atin  and  in  Greek, 
which  suppose  the  vessel  to  have  been  wide  and 
open  above.  In  fact,  the  acetabulum  must  have 
been  in  form  and  size  very  like  a  modem  teacup. 
It  probably  differed  from  the  Tpi6Xtov,  a  vessel  to 
wmch  it  was  in  other  respects  analogous,  in  being 
of  smaller  capacity  and  dimensions. 

These  vinegar-cups  were  commonly  of  earthen 
ware,'  but  sometimes  of  silver,  bronze,  or  gold.' 

The  accompanying  figure  is  taken  from  Panofka  > 
Work  on  the  names  and  forms  of  Greek  vases.  He 
states  that  on  the  painted  vase,  belonging  to  a  col- 
lection at  Naples,  from  which  he  took  this  figure, 
the  name  b^6a<jia  is  traced  underneath  it.  This 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  authentic  specimen 
cf  the  general  form  of  an  antique  vinegar-cup 


..^  ) 


From  proper  vinegar-cups,  the  Latin  and  Grceii 
terms  under  consideration  were  transferred  to  all 
cups  resembling  them  in  size  and  form,  to  whatever 
use  they  might  be  applied. 

As  the  vinegar-cup  was  always  small,  and  prob- 
ably varied  little  in  size,  it  came  to  be  used  as  a 
measure.  Thus  we  read  of  an  acetabulum  of  honey 
or  of  salt,  which  is  agreeablr.  to  our  practice  of 
measuring  by  teacups,  wine-glasses,  or  table-spo«ns. 
We  are  informed  that,  as  a  miiasure,  the  ofufa^ov, 
or  acetabulum.  Was  a  cyathus  and  a  half,  or  the 
fourth  part  of  a  Kori^ti,  or  Jtemina.* 

The  use  of  these  cups  by  jugglers  is  distinctly 
mentioned.  They  put  stones  or  omer  objects  under 
certain  cups,  and  then  by  sleight  of  hand  abstracted 
them  ivithout  being  observed,  so  that  Ute  spectators, 
to  their  great  amusement  and  surprise,  found  the 
stones  tmder  different  cups  from  those  which  they 
expected.  Those  persons,  who  were  called  in  Latin 
acelainilarii,  because  they  played  with  acdahuLa, 
were  in  Greek  called  fv^naiKTat,  because  they 
[dayed  with  stones  (V>$^();  and  under  this  name 
the  same  description  of  petformers  is  mentioned  by 
Sextus  Empiricus. 

In  the  Epistles  of  Alciphron,*  a  countryman  whi 
had  brought  to  the  city  an  ass  laden  with  figs,  and 
had  been  taken  to  the  theatre,  describes  his  speech- 
less astonishment  at  the  following  spectacle:  "A 
man  came  into  the  midst  of  us  and  set  down  a 
three-legged  table  (rpiTroSa).  He  placed  upon  it 
three  cups,  and  tmder  these  he  concealed  some 


I.  (ictprf)i<a  tutfi  :  Schol.  Aiutoph.— ior!  r^  ti^Sa^  Hin 
Mitof  uKpSt  ttixuiiaf  :  Kthtjmut,  xi.,  p.  4M.I-5  (Altunia- 
m,  Ti.,  p.  S30.)— 3   'BOckh.  Oewieht«.  Ac,  p.  31) -4    (iii 
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ACHATES. 


ACU4ACES. 


smaJ  white  round  pebbles,  such  as  we  find  un  the 
banks  of  rapid  brooks.  He  at  one  time  put  one  of 
these  under  each  cup ;  and  then,  I  know  not  how, 
showed  them  all  under  one  cup.  At  another  time 
he  made  them  disappear  altogether  from  vinder  the 
cops,  and  showed  them  in  his  mouth.  Then  hav- 
ing swallowed  them,  and  having  caused  those  who 
stood  near  to  advance,  he  took  one  stone  out  of  a 
person's  nose,  another  out  of  his  ear,  and  a  third 
oat  of  his  head.  At  last  he  caused  them  all  to  dis- 
appear entirel}^."  In  this  passage  Alciphron  calls 
the  cups  fiiKpii^  izapa^idoi.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  icapa^i(  was  equivalent  to  6^6aipov  when  used 
in  its  wider  acceptation,  and  denoted  a  basin  or  cup 
set  on  the  table  by  the  side  of  the  other  dishes,  to 
hold  either  vinegar,  pickles  (aceiaria),  sauce,  or 
anything  else  which  was  taken  to  give  a  relish  to 
the  substantial  victnds.  The  word  {paropsis)  was 
adopted  into  the  Latin  language,  and  is  found  in 
Juvenal,  Martial,  and  other  writers  of  the  same 
period. 

•ACE'TUM  («foc),  vinegar.  The  kinds  most  in 
»spute  among  the  ancients  were  the  .£gyptian  and 
Jnidian.'  Pliny  gives  a  full  account  of  the  medi- 
cal properties  of  vinegar.  Among  other  applica- 
tions, it  was  employed  when  leeches  had  been  in- 
troduced mto  the  stomach,  or  adhered  to  the  larynx. 
Strong  salt  and  water  would,  however,  have  been 
more  efficacious  in  making  these  loosen  their  hold, 
and  in  facilitating  the  vomiting  of  them  forth.  Vine- 
gar was  also  given  in  long-standing  coughs,  just 
as  modem  practitioners  give  oxymcls  in  chronic 
catarrhs.* 

•ACHA'INES  iixatviK),  the  Oaguet  or  young 
stag.* 

ACH'ANE  (ixavtl)-  A  Persian  measure  equiva- 
lent to  45  Attic  itidt/ivoi.  According  to  Hesychius, 
there  was  also  a  Boeotian  uxavv  equivalent  to  one 
Attic  uidiuvof.* 

•ACHATES  (ux&tik),  an  agate,  a  precious 
stone  or  gem.  The  agate  is  a  semi-pellucid  stone 
of  the  flint  class.  Theophrastus  describes  it  as  a 
blantUiil  and  rare  stone  from  the  river  Achates  in 
Sicily  (now  the  DriUo,  in  the  Vol  di  Note),  which 
sold  at  a  high  price ;  but  Pliny  tells  us  that  in  his 
time  it  was,  though  once  highly  valued,  no  longer 
in  esteem,  it  being  then  found  in  many  places,  of 
laige  size,  and  diversified  appearance.  The  an- 
cients distinguished  agates  into  many  species,  to 
each  of  which  they  gave  a  name  importing  its  dif- 
ference from  the  common  agate,  whether  it  were 
in  colour,  figure,  or  texture.  Thus  they  called  the 
KdiiHamachatei,  which  was  sprinkled  with  spots  of 
jasper,  or  blood-red  chalcedony,  and  was  the  variety 
now  called  dotted  agate.  The  white  they  termed 
LeueachaUs;  the  plam  yellowish  or  wax-coloured, 
Cerachates,  which  was  a  variety  little  valued  be- 
cause of  its  abundance.  Those  which  approached 
to  or  partook  of  the  nature  of  other  stones,  they  dis- 
tinguished by  names  compounded  of  their  own  ge- 
nerical  name,  and  that  of  the  stone  they  resembled  or 
partook  of;  thus,  that  snecies  which  seemed  allied 
to  the  Jaspers  they  called  Jaspachala  (the  jasper- 
agate  of  modem  mineralogists) ;  that  which  par- 
took of  the  namre  of  the  Carnelian,  Sanladi/ites;  and 
those  which  had  the  resemblance  of  trees  and  shmbs 
on  them,  they  called  for  that  reason  Dentiradiaies. 
This  last  is  what  we  call  at  the  present  deuuntic 
agate,  described  in  the  Orphic  poem  under  the  name 
(nuxunii  ievdp^et(.  The  CoraUachalet  was  so  called 
from  some  resemblance  that  it  bore  to  coral.  Pliny 
describes  it  as  sprinkled  like  the  sapphire  with 
spots  of  gold.  Dr.  Moore  thinks,  that  in  this  latter 
case  the  ancients  confounded  with  agate  the  yellow 


1.  (AthenieiiB,  3,  p.  07. — Jut.,  Silt.,xiii.,  65. — Mut.,  xiij.,  1S9.) 
-4.  (Pbn ,  H.  N^xxiii.,  ST  — F«e,  in  loc.)— 3.  (ArjMot.,  H.  A., 
iz.,  6. — Salnua.,  Eztrc.  Piin.,  p.  1^.) — 4.  (SchoL  in  Ariitoph., 
Aehani.,  108,  who  qnotei  the  authority  of  AriMotle.— Warm,  da 
Pjnd.,  Ac,  p  13X) 


fluor  spar,  containing,  as  it  sometimes  d(^,  di»»»p' 
nated  jparticles  of  iron  pyrites.  The  agate  was  %  *- 
called  m  Greek  olaxaTtK-'' 

'ACHERDTJS  (axcpioi),  the  wild  pe% -trje, 
also  a  kind  of  thorn  of  which  hedges  wn.-  '<iade. 
Sprengel  suggests  that  it  is  the  Craiteg*    Azaiuui." 

•ACHERO'IS  {ixffX'U),  the  whif  poilar-t-  *.• 

•ACH'ETAS  (o;t^Tof),  accordipt  to  Hesysh- 
ius,  the  male  Gauia;  but  this  i«  clearly  either  • 
mistake  or  an  error  of  the  text,  « •  there  can  be  di 
doubt  that  it  is  merely  an  ei.Jie.f  applied  to  tiie 
larger  species  of  Cicada,  or .  signifj-ing  "vocal."* 
(Fm!.  CicadaO 

♦ACHILLE'OS  CAwXAetof),  a  plant,  fabled  to 
have  been  discovered  oy  A,hUles,  and  with  which 
he  cured  the  wound  of  Telep'ius.'  The  commenta- 
tors on  Pliny  make  it  the  Sideriiis  heradea.  It  in 
difficult,  however,  to  decide  the  question  £rom  the 
text  of  the  Roman  writer  merely.  On  recurring  to 
that  of  Dioscoiides,  we  may,  perhaps,  conclude  as 
follows:  the  AchiUeos  with  the  golden  flower  is  the 
AckiUea  Uxmentosa  seu  Abrotam/oUa  i  the  kind  with  tho. 
purple  flower  is  the  A.  tanacetifkia  i  and  the  on* 
with  white  flowers,  the  A.  rtebilii  sen,  magna.'' 

AC'IES.    (FW.  Army.) 

ACIL'IA  LEX.    (Vid.  Repetotibjb.) 

ACIL'IA  CALPUR'NIA  lex.    (vU.  Ambi- 

TOS.) 

ACI'NACES  {iKivaKtii),  a  poniard. 

This  word,  as  well  as  the  weapon  which  it  de- 
notes, is  Persian.  Herodotus  says,'  that  when 
Xerxes  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Hellespont  with 
his  army,  he  threw  into  it.  together  with  some  other 
things,  "  A  Persian  sword,  which  they  call  an  acl^ 
naces."  As  the  root  ac,  denoting  sharpness,  as 
edge  or  a  point,  is  common  to  the  Persian,  together 
with  the  Gteek  and  Latin,  and  the  rest  of  the  Indo- 
European  languages,  we  may  ascribe  to  this  woi\) 
the  same  general  origin  with  uxfiy,  ukuk^,  acue 
aaa,  and  many  other  Greek  and  Latin  words  allied 
to  these  in  signification.  Horace'  calls  the  weapon 
Idedius  adnaca,  intending  by  the  mention  of  the 
Medes  to  allude  to  the  wars  of  Augustus  and  the 
Romans  against  Parthia. 

Acinaces  is  usually  translated  a  cimeter,  afaUhum, 
a  sabre,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  curved;  bat 
this  assumption  is  unsupported  by  any  evidence. 
It  appears  that  the  acinaces  was  short  and  £trai|B^L 
Julius  Pollux  describes  it  thus:"  "A  Persian  dag- 
ger fastened  to  the  thigh."  Josephus,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  assassins  who  infested  Judeea  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  sa^, 
"  They  tised  daggers,  in  size  resembling  the  Persian 
acinaces;  but  curved,  and  like  those  which  the  Ro- 
mans call  suen,  and  from  which  robbers  and  murder- 
ers are  called  iicara.""  The  curvature  of  the  daners 
here  described  was  probably  intended  to  allow  them 
to  fit  closer  to  the  Dody,  and  thus  to  be  concealed 
with  greater  ease  under  the  garments.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  Persian  acinaces  differed  from  the  Ro- 
man sica  in  this,  that  the  former  was  straight,  the 
latter  curved. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  acinaces  was,  that  it 
was  made  to  be  worn  on  the  right  side  of  the  body, 
whereas  the  Greeks  and  Romans  usually  had  theil 
swords  suspended  on  the  left  side.  Hence  Valeriltf 
Flaccus  speaks  of  Myraces,  a  Parthian,  as  !»• 
signis  manids,  insignis  adnace  dextro}*  The  same 
fact  is  illustrated  by  the  accoimt  given  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  of  the  death  of  Cambyres,  king  of  Per- 
sia, which  was  occasioned  by  an  accidental  wotmd 
from  his  own  acinaces :  "  Surnnet  pugwne,  q.iem  ap- 


1.  (Thoophratt.,  de  Lapid.,  S8.— HiU,  in  loc— PUn,  H.  N., 
xxivii.,  M. — Orph.,  Lith.,  t.,  430. — Soiin.,  Polyliiit.,  c.  li.— 
Moore'i  Anc.  Mineralogy,  p.  178.)— 2.  (Soph.,  CEd.  Col.,  ISM.) 
—J.  (Aduni,  Append.,  t.  t.)— 4.  (Sprang.,  i.,  88.) — S.  (Adaaa, 
Append.,  i.  v.)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  rrr.,  5.)— 7.  (F«e  in  Plin.,  1 
c.)— 8.  (Tii.,  M.)— 9.  (Od.  1,  DTii., ».)— 10.  (ncpnuii' Ji^Mcn 
r^  in^p^  irpoffi7pn7;i^vov.)— 11.  (Juaepl.,  Ant.  Jud.,  zx-,  7, 1 
—IS.  (Axp>ii.,  yi.,  701.) 
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ACIPENSER. 


ACRATOPE  DRUM. 


ItbtH  Jemon  Hiidn  geslabalj  mbila  vi  "virut  rmdato,  I 
mbteraha."'^    The  Latin  historian  here  gives  pugio 
as  ibe  translation  of  the  Peisian  term. 

I'he  iunn  of  the  acinaces,  with  the  method  of 
using  it,  is  illustrated  in  a  striking  manner  by  two 
:lasses  of  ancient  monoments.  m  the  first  place, 
in  the  bas-relieis  which  adorn  the  ruins  of  Persepo- 
!is,  the  acinaces  is  inrariabljr  straight,  and  is  com- 
mooly  suspended  over  the  right  thigh,  never  over 
the  Jell,  but  sometimes  in  front  of  the  body.  The 
tgores  in  the  annexed  woodcut  are  selected  from 
tngravings  of  the  luins  of  Persepolis,  published  by 
h  Brayn,  Chardin,  Niebuhr,  and  Porter. 


A  golden  acinaces  was  freqoently  worn  by  the 
Penian  nobility.*  It  was  also  often  given  to  indi- 
Tidoals  by  the  kings  of  Persia  as  a  mark  of  honour.* 

Alter  tne  defeat  of  the  Persian  army  at  the  battle 
of  Plataea,  the  Greeks  found  golden  poniards  on 
the  bodies  of  the  slain.*  That  of  Mardonios,  the 
Persian  general,  was  long  kept  as  a  trophy  in  the 
temple  of  Athena  Parthenos,  on  the  acropolis  of 
Athens.' 

The  acinaces  was  also  used  by  the  Caspii.*  It 
was  an  object  of  religious  worship  among  the  Scyth- 
ians and  many  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe.' 

The  second  class  of  ancient  monuments  consists 
of  scolptares  of  the  god  Mithras,  two  of  which  are 
in  the  British  Museimi.  The  annexed  woodcut  is 
taken  from  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  clearly  shows 
tbfl  straight  form  of  the  acinaces. 


'AOIPEWSER  CA*"*^"^)-  f»e  Sturgeon,  or 
Adpaaer  Stone,  L.  Ludovicos  Nonnius  holds,  that 
the  ^J^rus  of  Ansonius  is  the  sturgeon,  but  this 
npinkm  is  very  questionable.    The  iXa^  and  the 


I.  (rriL,  4.)— ».  (Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,  8,  i  89.— Chariton,  vi.,  4.)— 
I  (Hmd.,  Tiii.,  ISO.— Xon.,  Anab.,  i.,  2,  4  27.)— 4.  (Herod.,  ii., 
M.)— S.  (penxxth.,  c.  Timocr.,  33,  p.  741.)— 0.  (Herod.,  riii., 
K.r-l.  (Bend.,  W.,  O. — Compel*  Mela,  ii.,  I.— Ammian.,  xxii., 
I  r-A  (Arirtot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  13.— £liaa,  N.  A.,  Tiii.,  38 ) 


yaXcot  ToJtof'  were  varieties  of  this  fiab     It  u 
also  called  iviaKoc  by  Durio  in  Atheneeus  * 

ACLIS,  a  kind  of  dart. 

Virgil  attributes  this  weapon  to  the  Osci,  one  oi 
the  ancient  nations  of  Italy: 

"  TerelesttmtacUdaillis 
TVs,  aed  htec  lento  mm  est  oftarejlagiaa.''* 
Ftorsi  this  account  it  appears  that  the  peculiar:'.  > 
of  the  aclis  consisted  in  having  a  leathern  thong 
attached  to  it;  and  the  design  of  this  contrivance 
probably  was^  that,  after  it  had  been  tbrow:i  tc  a 
distance,  it  nught  be  drawn  back  again. 

The  aclis  was  certainly  not  a  Roman  Meapon. 
It  is  always  represented  as  used  by  foreign  nations, 
and  distinguishing  them  from  Greeks  and  Romans.* 

ACNA.AC'NUA.    (Ftrf.  Actds.) 

•AKOITN  MAPTTPErN  (dxovv  /iapTvptlv).  By  the 
Athenian  law,  a  witness  could  properly  onlv  give  evi- 
dence of  what  he  had  seen  himself,  not  of wnat  he  had 
heard  from  others  ;*  but  when  an  individual  had  heard 
anything  relating  to  the  matter  in  dispute  from  a  per- 
son who  was  dead,  an  exception  was  made  to  the 
law,  and  what  he  had  heard  fix)m  the  deceased  per- 
son might  be  given  in  evidence,  which  was  call^ 
uKorp/  fiaprvpeiv.'  It  would  appear,  however,  from 
a  passage  in  Isseus,  that  a  wimess  might  give  evi- 
dence respecting  what  he  had  not  .seen,  but  that  th^ 
evidence  was  considered  of  lighter  value.' 

*AC'ONE  {iKovrj),  the  whetstone  or  NmaculiU 
(Kirman),  the  same  as  the  w/ut  slate  of  Jameson,  and 
consisting  principally  of  silex  ana  alum.  Theo- 
phrastns  informs  us  that  the  Armenian  whetstones 
were  in  most  repute  in  his  time.  The  Cyprian 
were  also  much  sought  after.  Pliny  conK>und5 
these  with  diamonds.* 

♦ACONITUM  (,Ilk6vitov),  6.  plant,  of  which  Dios- 
corides  enumerates  two  species,  the  itapfaXiayxtt- 
and  the  Tmkoktovov.  The  latter  of  these  is  coa- 
sidered  by  Dodonceus,  Woodville,  Sprengel,  and 
most  of  the  authorities,  to  be  the  AamiUim  Napdlua, 
or  Wolf's-bane.  Respecting  the  former  species 
there  is  greater  diversity  of  opinion;  however, 
Sprengel  is  inclined,  upon  the  whole,  to  agree  with 
Dodonceus  and  Sibthorp  in  referring  it  to  the  Darom- 
cum  pardaliancAes,  or  Leopard's-bar  3.  It  would 
seem  to  be  the  Kaft/iapov  of  Hippocrates,  and  tho 
oKopmof  of  Tbeophrastus.* 

•ACONTIAS  (d/tovTj'of),  the  name  of  a  serpent 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  Jaculus  of  Lu- 
can."  .£lian  is  the  only  author  who  confounds  ii 
with  the  Chem/drus.  Aetius  calls  it  Cenckrites,  from 
the  resemblance  which  its  spots  bear  to  the  seeds  of 
millet  {Kiyxpoc)-  It  is  called  eafesate  and  aiterarate 
in  the  Latin  translation  of  Avicenna.  According  to 
Belon,  it  is  about  three  palms  long,  and  the  thickness 
of  a  man's  little  finger ;  its  colour  that  of  ashes,  with 
black  spots.  Sprengel  thinks  it  may  have  been  a 
variety  of  the  Chluier  Berus,  or  Viper." 

•AC'ORUS  (uKODOf ),  a  plant,  which  most  of  tho 
commentators  hold  to  be  the  Aamu  Calamus,  or 
Sweet  Flag.  Sprengel,  however,  in  his  aimotati(»a 
on  Dioscorides,  prefers  the  Psauiacorum." 

ACQUrSITIO  is  used  to  express  the  acquisitioD 
of  ownership,  or  property  generally.  The  several 
modes  of  acquiring  j)roperty  among  the  Romans, 
and  the  incidents  of^property  when  acquired,  are 
treated  of  under  the  various  heads  of  In  Jdre  Ces- 
sio,  MANciPiTio,  Ust;cAPio,  AccEssio,  &C.,  and  see 
Domini  CM. 

•ACRATOPH'ORUM,  a  small  vessel  forhold- 


1.  (Allien.,  vii.,  p.  SM.)— 3.  (vii.,  p.  3M.)— 3.  (.So.,  tii^ 
730.)— 4.  (Sil.  Ttal.,  lii.,  3tB.— Val.  Flac.,  Aigonant.,  Ti.,M.)— •.- 
(Demceth.,  c  Steph.,  p.  1130.)— 6.  (Demoeth.,  c  Stnph.,  p.  11301 
—Id.,  c  I^och.,  p.  1097.— Id.,  c.  Eubul.,  p.  ISOO^-Mejer  and 
Schfimann,  Attiach.  Pnic.,  p.  609. — Fetitus,  Leg.  Att.,  iT.,  7, 
t  9,  >eq.,  p.  44S,  >eq.)— 7.  (De  Hcred.  Philoctem.,  p.  130.)— 8 
(Adams,  Append.,  i.  t.) — 9.  (H.  P.,  Ix.,  18. — Adams,  Append.,  fl 
T.)— 10.  (Pharaal.,  ix.,  780,  883.)- II.  (Spreng.,  (iomment.  a. 
Dioacorid.— .£liaii,  N.  A.,  riii.,  W  )— 13.  (ThecphtaM.,  H  P. 
1, 33.— Dioacorid.,  i.,  3.) 
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tiK  true,  d  trine-cap.  The  name  is  derived  firom 
!«parov,  "  unmixed  wine,"  and  ^pu,  "  to  bear." 
Pollux  laeiiiions  it  in  his  account  cf  ancient  drink- 
uij^  vessels,  and  describes  it  as  resting,  not  on  a  flat 
oottom,  but  on  small  astragals.   (Vu^.  Tilcs.)' 

ACROA'MA  (wtpoofia)  signified  among  the  Ro- 
mans a  concert  of  players  on  different  musical  in- 
struments, and  also  an  interlude,  called  evMia  hj 
Cicero,*  wlacl'.  was  performed  during  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  public  games.  The  wora  is  also  fre- 
luentiy  used  for  the  actors  and  musicians,  who  were 
jften  employed  at  private  entertaiimients ;'  and  it  is 
iiometimes  employed  in  the  same  sense  as  anagnosUt, 
irho  were  usuaVy  slaves,  whose  duty  it  was  to  read 
or  repeal  passages  from  books  during  an  entertain- 
ment, and^  also  at  other  times.* 

•ACROa'SIS  (iKpoaotc).  I.  A  literary  discourse 
or  lecture.  The  term  (itself  of  Greek  origin)  is  ap- 
plied by  the  Latin  writers  to  a  discourse  or  msputa- 
lion,  by  some  instructer  or  professor  of  an  art,  to  a 
numerous  audience.  The  corresponding  Latin  term 
is  AudUio.'  IL  It  also  signifies  a  place  or  room 
where  literary  men  meet,  a  lecture-room  or  school.' 

ACRO'LITHOI  (cucpoWoi),  statues,  of  which  the 
extremities  (head,  feet,  and  hands)  were  only  of 
itone,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  body  of  bronze 
or  gilded  wood.' 

•AOROPOD'IUM  {cucponoitov),  the  base  or  ped- 
estal of  a  statue,  so  called  from  its  supporting  the 
extremities  or  soles  of  the  feet  {axpiK,  n-ovf). 

ACROSTO'LION  (aKpoaroXiov.)  the  extremity  of 
the  (TToJlof.  The  aroXot  projected  from  the  head 
of  the  prow,  and  its  extremity  (lucpoaToXiov),  which 
was  frequently  made  in  the  shape  of  an  animal  or  a 
helmet,  &c.,  appeare  to  have  been  sometimes  covered 
with  brass,  and  to  have  served  as  an  c/i£o^  against 
ihc  enemy's  vessels.* 

♦ACROST'ICHIS,  an  acrostic,  a  number  of 
verses  so  contrived,  that  the  first  letters  of  each, 
being  read  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  shall 
(brm  some  name  or  other  word.  The  word  signi- 
Aes  literally  the  beginning  of  a  line  or  verse 
.fiKMt,  arixof).  "According  to  ^me  authorities,  a 
writer  named  Porphyrins  Optatianus,  who  flourish- 
ed in  the  fourth  century,  has  the  credit  of  having 
been  the  inventor  of  the  acrostic.  It  is  very  proba- 
bly, however,  of  earlier  dale.  Eusebius,  the  bishop 
ol'^CsEsarea,  who  died  in  A.D.  340,  gives,  in  his  Lift 
of  Constantine,  a  copy  of  Greek  verses,  which  he 
asserts  were  the  composition  of  the  Ery  threean  Sibyl, 
the  initial  letters  of  which  made  up  the  words 
IHSOTS  XPIST02  GEOT  TIOS  SijTHP,  that  is, 
Jestis  Christ,  Ike  Sim  of  Ood,  the  Saviotur.  These 
veises,  which  are  a  description  of  the  coming  of  the 
day  of  judgment,  have  been  translated  into  Latin 
hexameters,  so  as  to  preserve  the  acrostic  in  thai 
language,  in  the  words  JESUS  CHRISTUS  DEI 
FILIUS  SERVATOR.  The  translation,  however, 
wants  one  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  original ; 
for  it  will  be  observed  that  the  initial  letters  of  the 
five  Greek  words,  being  joined  together,  form  the 
word  ixerz,  that  is,  thefifh,  which  St.  Augustine, 
who  quotes  the  verses  in  his  v/ork  entitled  De  Civi- 
tatt  Dei,  informs  tis  is  to  be  tuderstood  as  a  mystical 
epithet  of  our  Saviour,  who  lived  in  this  abyss  of  mor- 
tality without  contracting  sin,  in  like  manner  as  a  fish 
exists  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  without  acquiring  any 
Aavour  of  salt  from  the  salt  water.  This  may  there- 
liire  be  called  an  acrostic  within  an  acrostic."' 

ACROTE'RIUM  (futpurtpiov)  signifies  the  ex- 
tremity of  anything.  I.  It  is  used  in  Architecture 
lo  designate  tne  statue  >  or  other  ornaments  placed 

I  (Fdlax.  Ti.,  16.— Id.,  x.,  SO.)— S.  (Pro  Se«.,  c.  M.j— 3. 
,Cic.,  S  VeiT.,  i» .,  88.— Id.,  pro  Areh.,  t.— Saet.,  Octav.,  74.— Ma- 
eiol).,  Sat.,  11.,  I.)— 4.  (Cin.  ad  Att.,  i.,  IS.— Id.,  ad  Fam.,  r.,  9. 
— Plin.,  Ep.,  i.,  15.— Aul.  'lell.,  ui.,  19.— Nop.,  Att.,  14.)— S. 
<VitniT.,  10,  II.— Sneton.,  fllwtr.  Giamm.,  c  S.)— 6.  (Cic.  ad 
An.,  x«.,  IT.)- 7.  (VitroT.,  it,  8.)— 8.  (voXic<pi;t  ariXoc. 
MtA.,  Pen.,  414.)— 0.  (Oallans,  de  Sibjrllii  Dinertat.,  p.  193, 
(Ml.- Pennr  Cjrda,  toI  i.  p.  99.) 


on  the  summit  of  a  pedimen'.  According  to  somt 
writers,  the  wora  only  means  ue  pedimeiu  on  wiiiek 
the  ornaments  arc  placed.'  II.  It  signified  also  tht 
&KpoaroX.imi  or  u^Aaarm  of  a  ship,  which  were  usu- 
ally taken  from  a  conquered  vessel  as  a  mark  ot 
victoiy.*  III.  It  was  also  applied  to  the  extremi- 
ties Ota  statue,  wings,  feet,  hands,  &c.' 

ACROTHI'NION  (aicpo«<Mtv),  generally  used  in 
the  plural,  means  properly  the  top  of  the  heap  (o«p«{ 
M(),  and  is  thence  applied  to  those  parts  of  the  fluits 
of  the  earth,  and  of  the  booty  taken  in  war,  wliich 
were  offered  to  the  gods.  In  the  Phoenissae  of  Eurip- 
ides, the  chorus  call  tnemselves  iopb^  anpodcvtov* 

ACTA  DIUR'NA  (proceedings  of  the  day)  was 
a  kind  of  gazette  published  daily  at  Rome  under  the 
authority  of  the  government.  It  contained  an  ac- 
coimt  01  the  proceedings  of  the  public  assemblies, 
of  the  law  courts,  of  the  punishment  of  offenders,  and 
a  list  of  births,  marriages,  deaths,  &c.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  public  assemblies  and  the  law  courts 
were  obtained  by  means  of  reporters  (aeUumi). 
The  proceeding^  of  the  senate  (aeUt  senaiuj)  were 
not  published  till  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,'  and 
this  custom  was  prohibit«l  by  Augustus.*  An  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  the  senate  was  still  pre- 
served, though  not  published,  and  some  senator 
seems  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  emperor  to  com- 
pile the  account.'  The  acta  aiuma  were  also  call«] 
acta  popuU,  acta  puiUca,  ad-a  urbana,  and  usually  by 
the  simple  name  oiaeta.  These  ada  were  frequent- 
ly consulted  and  appealed  to  by  later  historians.* 

ACTA  SENA'TUS.    (Vid.  Acta  Diurna.) 

ACTIA  {iucTta)  was  a  festival  celebrated  every 
three  years  at  Actium  in  Epinjs,  with  wrestling, 
horse-racing,  and  sea-fights,  m  honour  of  ApoUo-' 
There  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo  at  Actium, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides'*  and  Strabo.'* 
After  the  defeat  of  Antony  offActium,  Augustus  en- 
larged the  temple,  and  inslitute(3  games  to  be  cele- 
brated every  five  years  in  commemoration  of  hii 
victory." 

*ACTE  (ixr^).  Dioscorides  describes  two 
species  oi  EUer.  which  are  undoubtedly  the  fibm- 
Inuhius  nigra  ana  Auba,  namely,  the  common  and 
the  dwaiir  elder.  The  Urfi  of  Theophrastus  is  the 
former  of  these." 

ACTIO  is  defined  by  Celsus'*  to  be  the  right  of 
pursuing  by  judicial  means  what  is  a  man's  due. 

With  respect  to  its  subject-matter,  the  actio  was 
divided  into  two  g^reat  divisions,  the  in  personam 
actio,  and  the  in  rem  actio.  The  in  personam  ortio 
was  against  a  person  who  was  boimd  to  the  plain- 
tiff by  contract  or  delict;  the  in  rem.  actio  applied  to 
those  cases  where  a  man  claimed  a  corporeal  thing 
(eorporaUs  res)  as  his  property,  or  claimed  a  right, 
as,  for  instance,  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  tiling,  or 
the  right  to  a  road  over  a  piece  of  ground  (adtai) 
The  t7>  rem  actio  was  called  vindicalio ;  the  in  per 
snnam  a/Ho  was  called  condictio,  because  originally 
the  plaintiff  gave  the  defendant  notice  to  appear  on 
a  given  day  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  judex. 

The  old  actions  of  the  Roman  law  were  called 
Ugis  actitmes,  or  Ultima,  either  because  they  wert 
expressly  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  or  because  they  were  strictly  adapted  to  the 
words  of  the  laws,  and  therefore  could  not  be  varied 
In  like  manner,  the  old  writs  in  this  country  con 
tained  the  matter  or  claim  of  the  plaintiff  expressed 
according  to  the  legal  form." 

1.  (VjtruT.,  Hi.,  3.— Id.,  T.,  19.)— 9.  (Xen.,  HcUen.,  u.,  S,  fi 
— Herod.,iii.,S9.)— 3.  (Denioath.,c'rim<icr.,p.738.)--4.(Phan  , 
289.)— 5.  (Sneton.,Jal.,90.)— 6.  (Sucton.,  OctaT»36.)-  7  (T» 
cit.,  Aiuial.,  v.,  4.) — 8.  (Lipsius,  Eznirs.  sj  Tacit.,  Ajui ,  r.,4  - 
Le  Clero,  Joumaux  chez  les  Roniains,  p.  196,  leqq.) — 9.  (Stepa 
BjTZ.,  'itjcr/n.)— 10.  (i.,  99.)— 11.  (vii..  p.  3U.)— 13.  (Suetm. 
Octar.,  c.  18.)— 13.  (Theopbtaec,  fi.  V.,  i.,  S,  aein.- Dieacut 
iT.,  171,  leq.- Adanu,  Append.,  t.  T.  ilcr^.)- 14.  (Dig.  44,  ttt 
7,  a.  31.) — 15.  ("  Brere  qnidem  cum  tit  fonnatam  ad  nmilitad] 
nem  ngnlid  Jurie,  quia  breviter  et  paucia  rerbia  inteatiaoeB 
proferentia  exponit  et  exjilanat,  ticut  rognla  ioria,  ram  qua  vt 
bmiter  enarnU."    Brantiin  (  *i^^ 
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Tb^  five  modes  of  proceeding  by  legal  aciion,  aa 
■  lined  and  described  by  Gaius,'  were  Sacramento, 
Per  jvDicis  fostuuationem,  Per  condictionem, 
Per  MANua  injectionkm,  Per  picnoris  captioned. 
Bat  tliese  forms  of  action  gradually  ft'  into  dis- 
use, in  consequence  of  the  excessive  nicety .  squired, 
and  the  fiiiiure  consequent  on  the  slightest  error  in 
(be  piead^igs ;  of  which  there  is  a  notable  example 
given  by  Gaius  himself,*  in  the  case  of  a  plaintiff 
vho  complained  of  his  vines  (vites)  being  cut  down, 
«nd  was  told  that  his  action  was  bad,  inasmuch  as 
lie  ought  to  have  used  the  term  trees  (ariores),  and 
not  Tines ;  because  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
vhich  gave  him  the  action  for  damage  to  his  vines, 
contained  only  the  general  expression  ''  trees"  (ar- 
ttresy  The  IjCX  ^butia  and  two  l^ges  Jiuise 
abolished  the  old  legUinue  actumes,  except  in  the 
ease  otii4tmnuM  in/sctnim  (_Vid.  Damnum  infegtdm), 
and  in  matters  which  feU  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  Centumviri.    (Fid.  Centumtiri.) 

In  the  old  Roman  constitution,  the  knowled^  of 
the  law  was  most  closehr  connected  with  the  insti- 
mtes  and  ceremonial  of  religion,  and  was  accord- 
ingly in  the  hands  of  the  patricians  alune,  whose 
aid  their  clients  were  obliged  to  ask  in  all  their 
legal  disputes.  Appins  Claud'.os  Cscus,  perhaps 
one  of  Ihe  earliest  writers  on  law,  drew  up  the 
rarions  forms  of  actions,  prriiably  for  his  own  use 
rnd  that  of  his  friends :  tor  manuscript  was  stolen 
>r  copied  bv  his  scribe  Ct>.  Flavins,  who  made  it 
public ;  and  thus,  accon'i'ag  to  the  story,  the  ple- 
beians became  acqnairJ^i-d  with  those  legal  forms 
which  hitherto  had  bc.-n  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  patricians.* 

Upon  the  old  legal  actions  being  abolished,  it  be- 
came the  practice  to  piosecnte  suits  according  to 
rertain  prescribed  forms,  or  fonnuJee,  as  they  were 
called,  which  will  be  explained  ailer  we  have  no- 
ticed various  divisions  of  actions,  as  they  are  made 
by  the  Roman  writers. 

The  division  of  adunes  in  the  Roman  law  is 
somewhat  complicated,  and  some  of  the  divisions 
most  be  considered  rather  as  emanating  from  the 
schools  of  the  rhetoricians  than  from  any  other 
wuTce.  But  this  divisior^  though  complicated,  may 
be  somewhat  simplified,  jr,  at  least,  rendered  more 
intelligible,  if  we  consider  that  an  action  is  a  claim 
or  demand  made  by  one  person  against  another, 
and  that,  in  order  to  be  a  valid  le^  claim  (^Ktio 
aftSs),  it  must  be  founded  on  a  legal  right.  The 
main  division  of  actions  must  therefore  have  a  ref- 
erence or  ariilogy  to  the  main  division  of  rights ; 
for  in  every  system  of  law  the  form  of  the  action 
must  be  the  expression  of  the  legal  right.  Now  the 
general  division  of  rights  in  the  Roman  law  is  into 
rights  of  dominion  or  ownership,  which  are  rights 
against  the  whole  world,  and  into  rights  arising 
from  contract,  and  quasi  contract,  and  delict.  The 
actio  m  rem  implies  a  complainant,  who  claims  a 
certain  right  against  every  person  who  may  dispute 
it,  and  the  object  and  end  of  tne  action  is  to  compel 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  right  by  the  particular 
person  who  disputes  it  By  this  action  the  plaratiff 
maintainQ  his  property  in  or  to  a  thing,  or  his 
lights  to  a  ben<nt  from  a  thing  (ssrviiules).  Thus 
the  actio  in  rem  is  not  so  called  on  account  of  the 
sobject-matter  of  the  action,  but  the  tnrm  is  a  tech- 
nical phrase  to  express  an  action  which  is  in  no 
way  foonded  on  contract,  and  therefore  has  no  de- 
lemdnate  individual  as  the  other  necessary  party 
to  the  action;  but  every  individaal  who  disputes 
die  ri^t,  becomes,  by  such  act  of  disputing,  a  party 
liable  to  such  action.  The  aelw  m  rtm  does  not  as- 
oertaia  the  complainant's  right,  and  from  the  natare 
ot°  the  action  me  complainant's  right  cannot  be 
ascertained  by  it,  for  it  is  a  right  again,st  all  the 
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world  i  but  the  actim  determines  ihat  the  defendaiu 
has  or  has  not  a  claim  which  is  valid  against  th« 
plaintiff's  clciin.  The  cdio  in  perxmam  implies  i 
determinate  person  or  persons  against  whom  the 
action  lies,  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  being  founded 
on  the  acts  of  the  defendant  or  defendants;  it  is 
therefore  in  respect  of  something  which  has  Ixet 
agreed  to  be  done,  or  in  respect  of  some  injury  for 
which  the  plaintiff  claims  compensation.  The  a/-Cio 
mixta  of  Justinian's  legislation*  was  so  called  from 
its  being  supposed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
actio  in  rem  and  the  actio  in  personam.  Such  was 
the  action  among  co-heirs  as  to  the  division  of  the  in- 
heritance, and  the  action  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
boundaries  which  were  confused. 

Rights,  and  the  modes  of  enforcing  them,  may 
also  be  viewed  with  reference  to  the  sources  from 
which  they  flow.  Thus  the  rights  of  Roman  citi- 
zens flowed  in  part  irom  the  sovereign  power,  in 
part  from  those  to  whom  power  was  delegated 
That  body  of  law  which  was  founded  on,  and 
flowed  from,  the  edicts  of  the  praitors  and  curule 
Eediles,  was  called  jus  honorariv/m,  as  opposed  to  the 
jus  dvUe,  in  its  narrower  sense,  which  comprehend- 
ed the  kges,  piediscUa,  senaiius  consuUa,  &c.  The  jus 
lumorarivm  introduced  new  rights  and  modified  ex- 
isting rights ;  it  also  provided  remedies  suitable  to 
such  new  rights  and  modifications  of  old  rights,  and 
this  was  efiected  by  the  actions  which  the  prstors 
and  eediles  allowed.  On  this  jurisdiction  of  the 
pra°tors  and  sediles  is  foimded  the  distinction  of  ac- 
tions into  dvHes  and  honorantt,  or,  as  the^  are  some 
times  called,  prttiorut,  from  the  greater  importance 
of  the  prstor's  jurisdiction. 

There  were  several  other  divisions  of  actions,  all 
of  which  had  reference  to  the  forms  of  procedure. 

A  division  of  actions  was  sometimes  made  with 
reference  to  the  object  which  the  plaintiff  had  in 
view.  If  the  object  was  to  obtain  a  thing,  the  ac- 
tion was  called  jwrjecu/oria.  If  the  object  was!  to 
obtain  damages  (jxtna)  for  an  injury,  as  in  tlie  cast 
of  a  thing  stolen,  the  action  was  panaUs;  for  tht 
thing  itself  could  be  claimed  both  by  the  viruUcatio 
and  the  condictio.  If  the  object  was  to  obtain  both 
the  thing  and  damages,  it  was  probably  sometimes 
called  actio  mixta,  a  term  which  had,  However,  an- 
other signification  also,  as  already  observed.  The 
division  of  aclitmes  into  direda  or  wlgara,  and  irft- 
ks,  must  be  traced  historically  to  the  actiones  fictHia 
or  fictions,  by  which  the  rights  of  action  were  en- 
larged and  extended.  The  origin  of  this  division 
was  in  the  power  assumed  by  the  prsetor  to  grant 
an  action  in  special  cases  r/here  no  action  could 
legally  be  brought,  and  in  which  an  action,  if 
broi^nt,  would  have  been  inanis  or  inviUis.  After 
the  decline  of  the  praetor's  power,  the  actiones  tttUea 
were  still  extended  by  the  contrivances  of  xhemrii 
prudCTites  and  the  rescripts  of  the  emperors.  When- 
ever an  actio  viilis  was  granted,  it  was  framed  on 
some  analogy  to  a  legally  recognised  right  of  action. 
Thus,  in  the  examples  given  by  (Taius,*  he  who  ob- 
tained the  borumim  possessio  by  the  praetor's  edict, 
succeeded  to  the  deceased  by  the  preetorian,  and  not 
the  civil  law :  he  had,  therefore,  no  direct  aciion 
{direda  actio)  in  respect  of  the  rights  of  the  dec  eased, 
and  could  only  bring  his  action  on  the  fiction  of  bit 
being  what  he  was  not,  namely,  heres. 

Actions  were  also  divided  into  ordinaria  and  ex- 
traordinaria.  The  ordinaria  were  those  whiiih  were 
prosecuted  in  the  usual  way,  first  before  the  pnetor, 
injure,  and  then  before  the  judex,  injiuiidj)  When 
the  whole  matter  was  settled  before  or  by  ihe  pnetor 
in  a  summary  way,  the  name  extraordinana,  wa! 
applicable  to  such  action.    {Vid.  Interpict.) 

The  foundation  of  the  division  of  actions  iiito 
actiones  stricli  juris,  bonafidei,  and  arbitrarite,  is  not 
quite  clear.    In  the  aclumes  stricti  juris,  it  appean 
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iImI  'ie  fbnnula  of  the  pnetor  expressed  in  precise 

and  strict  terms  the  matter  submitted  to  the  judex, 
whose  authority  was  thus  confined  within  limits. 
In  the  adiones  bona  fidei,  or  ex  fide  bona,^  more  lati- 
lode  was  given,  either  by  the  formula  of  the  prstor, 
itr  was  implied  in  the  kind  of  action,  such  as  the 
iction  ex  empto,  vendito,  locaio,  &c.,  and  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  case  were  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  judex.  The  cuMimes  arbitraria 
were  so  called  from  the  judex  in  such  case  being 
called  an  arbiter,  probably,  as  Festus  says,  because 
tlK  whole  matter  in  dispute  was  submitted  to  his 
judgment ;  and  he  could  decide  according  to  the 
justice  and  equity  of  the  case,  without  being  fet- 
tered by  the  pnetor s  formula.  It  should  be  observed , 
also,  that  the  judex  properly  could  only  condemn  in 
a  suin  of  money;  but  the  arbiter  might  declare  that 
any  particular  act  shou!d  be  done  by  either  of  the 
parties,  which  was  called  his  arbitnum,  and  was 
Followed  by  the  amdemruUio  if  it  was  not  obeyed. 

The  division  of  actions  into  perpetua  and  Umpo- 
rates  had  reference  to  the  time  within  which  an 
action  might  be  brought,  after  the  right  of  action 
had  accrued.  Originally  those  actions  which  were 
given  by  a  fer,  sctuiIus  consuUvm,  or  an  imperial 
constitntion,  might  be  brought  without  any  hmita- 
lion  as  to  time ;  but  those  which  were  granted  by 
the  prsetor's  authority  were  generally  limited  to 
the  year  of  his  office.  A  lime  of  limitation  was, 
however,  fixed  for  all  actions  by  the  late  imperial 
constitutions. 

The  division  of  actions  into  acHones  in  jia  and  in 
factum  is  properly  no  division  of  actions,  but  has 
merely  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  formula.  In 
the  formula  in  factum  concepla,  the  prsetor  might 
direct  the  judex  barely  to  inquire  as  to  the  fact 
which  was  the  only  matter  in  issue ;  and  on  finding 
the  fact,  to  make  tne  proper  condemnalv^:  as  in  the 
case  of  a  freedman  bringing  an  action  against  his 
patronus.  In  the  formula  in  jui  the  fact  was  not  in 
issue,  but  the  .egal  consequences  of  the  fact  were 
snbmittei  to  the  discretion  of  the  judex.  The 
formula  in  factum  commenced  with  the  technical 
expression,  Siparet,  &c.,  "  If  it  should  appear,"  &c.; 
the  formula  in  Jus  commenced,  Qtiod  A.  A.,  &c., 
"  Whereas  A.  A.  did  so  and  so."' 

The  actions  which  had  for  their  object  the  pur- 
isument  of  crimes  were  considered  public,  as  op- 
posed to  those  actions  by  which  some  particular 
person  claimed  a  right  or  compensation,  and  which 
were  therefore  called  privaia.  The  K>rmer  were 
properly  called  judicia  puUica  ;  and  the  latter,  as 
contrasted  with  them,  were  cadled  jiuiicia  privaia. 
(Vid.  Jddilium.) 

The  actions  called  waales  were  when  a  fiUvs 
famHias  (a  son  in  the  nower  of  his  father),  or  a 
slave,  committed  a  theft,  or  did  any  injury  to  an- 
odier.  In  either  case  the  father  or  owner  might 
give  up  the  wrong- doer  to  the  person  injured,  or 
else  he  must  pay  competent  damages.  These  ac- 
tions, it  appears,  take  their  name  either  from  the 
injury  committed,  or  because  the  wrong-doer  was 
liable  to  Ix.  given  up  to  punishment  {luaa)  to  the 
person  injured.  Some  of  these  actions  were  of  legal 
origin,  as  that  of  theft,  which  was  given  by  the 
Twelve  Tables;  that  of  damnum  injuria,  which 
was  given  by  the  Aquilia  Lex ;  and  that  of  injuria 
arum  el  vi  bonorum  raptorum,  which  was  given  by 
the  edict,  and  therefore  .was  of  prstorian  origin. 
This  instance  will  serve  to  show  that  the  Roman 
division  and  classification  of  actions  varied  accord- 
ing as  the  Roman  writers  contemplated  the  sources 
of  rights  of  action,  or  the  remedies  and  the  modes 
of  obtaining  them. 

An  action  was  commenced  by  the  plaintiff  sum- 
iDOiiing  the  defendant  to  appear  before  the  prsetor  or 
othei  magistrate  who  h&A  jurisdiclio :  this  process 
iras  called  in  jus  vocalio ;  and,  according  to  the 


laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  was  in  effect  s  drag 
gingof  the  defendant  before  toe  pnetor  if  be  rcfusel 
to  go  quietly.  This  rude  proceeding  was  modified 
in  later  times,  and  in  many  cases  there  could  be  no 
injftts  vocatio  at  all,  and  in  other  cases  it  was  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  prsetor's  permission  under  pain 
of  a  penalty.  It  was  also  established  that  a  man 
couIq  not  be  draped  from  his  own  house ;  but  if  « 
man  kept  his  house  to  avoid,  as  we  should  say. 
being  served  with  a  writ,  he  rtn  the  risk  of  a  kini 
of  sequestration  {odor  in  bona  mittd)atur).  The 
object  of  these  rules  was  to  make  the  defendant  ap- 
pear before  the  competent  jurisdiction :  the  device 
of  entering  an  appearance  for  the  defendant  does 
not  seem  to  have  suggested  itself  to  the  Roman 
lawyers.'  If  the  defendant  would  not  go  quietly, 
the  plaintiff  called  on  any  by-stander  to  witness 
(an2estan)  that  he  had  been  duly  summoned,  touchea 
the  ear  of  the  witness,  and  dragged  the  defendant 
into  court'  The  parties  might  settle  their  ditpnte 
on  their  way  to  the  court,  or  the  defendant  might 
be  bailed  by  a  vindex.'  The  vindex  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  vades.  This  settlement  of 
disputes  on  the  way  was  called  tramactio  in  via, 
and  serves  to  explain  a  passage  in  St.  Matthew.* 

When  before  the  pnetor,  the  parties  were  said 
jure  aj^tre.  The  plaintiff  then  prayed  for  an  action, 
and  if^e  pnetor  allowed  it  {dabai  adumem),  he  then 
declared  what  action  he  intended  to  bring  against 
the  defendant,  which  was  called  edere  actionem. 
This  might  be  done  in  writing,  or  orally,  or  by  the 
plaintiff  taking  the  defendant  to  the  aUnim,  and  sbow- 
mg  him  which  action  he  intended  to  rely  on.'  As 
the  formula  comprehended,  or  were  supposed  to 
comprehend,  every  possible  form  of  action  that 
could  be  required  by  a  plaintiff,  it  was  presumed 
that  he  could  Qnd  among  all  the  fnrmuls  some  one 
which  was  adapted  to  his  case,  and  he  was  accord* 
ingly  supposed  to  be  without  exctise  if  he  did  not 
take  pains  to  select  the  proper  formula.'  If  he  tocdc 
the  wron^  one,  or  if  he  claimed  more  than  his  due, 
he  lost  his  cause;'  but  the  prsetor  sometimes  gave 
him  leave  to  amend  his  claim  or  inteniio.*  If,  for 
example,  the  contract  between  the  parties  was  for  • 
something  in  genere,  and  ^e  plaintifi^claimed  some- 
thing in  specie,  he  lost  his  action :  thus  the  contract 
mi^ht  be,  that  the  defendant  imdertook  to  sell  tho 
plaintiff  a  quantity  of  dyestuff  or  a  slave ;  if  the 
plaintiff  claimed  Tyrian  purple  or  a  particular 
slave,  his  action  was  bad;  therefore,  says  Gaius, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  so  onght  the 
claim  of  the  inteniio  to  be.  It  will  be  observed  that, 
as  the  formulae  were  so  numerous  and  comprehen- 
sive, the  plaintiff  had  only  to  select  the  formula 
which  he  supposed  to  be  suitable  to  his  case,  and  it 
would  reqmre  no  farther  variation  than  the  inser- 
tion of  the  names  of  the  parties  and  of  the  thjnf 
claimed,  or  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit,  with  the, 
amount  of  damages,  *lc.,  as  the  case  might  be. 
When  the  prator  had  granted  an  action,  the  plain- 
tiff required  the  defendant  to  give  secc.ity  fur  his 
appearance  before  the  pnetor  (tn  jure)  o"  a  day 
named,  commonly  the  day  but  one  aAer  the  in  ju\ 
vocatio,  unless  the  matter  in  dispute  was  settled  at 
once.  The  defendant,  on  finding  a  surety,  was  safA 
vades  dare,'  vadimomum  promiUere  or  faceni  t]ie 
surety,  vas,  was  said  spondere ;  the  plaintiff,  wbisn 
satisfied  with  the  surety,  was  said  vadari  revm,  to 
let  him  go  on  his  sureties,  or  to  have  sureties  fnmi 
him.  When  the  .cMidant  promised  to  appear  tn 
jvre  on  the  da/  nsri*  \,  without  giving  any  surety, 
this  was  called  vadimorawn  purum.  In  some  cases 
recuperatores  {vid.  Judex)  were  named,  who,  in  case 
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%.  utt  defEndant  making  deiault,  cwidemned  him  in 
(he  sum  of  money  named  in  the  vadimomuin. 

If  the  delendant  appeared  on  the  day  appointed, 
kt  was  said  vadimomaim  asttrt}  if  he  did  not  ap- 
pear, be  was  said  vadxnumiian  deieniisu,  and  the 
uiator  gave  to  the  plaintiff  the  bonorum  potsessio.' 
Both  parties,  on  the  day  appointed,  were  srjiusoned 
by  a  cner  (yraco),  when  the  plaintiff  made  his  claim 
or  demand,  which  was  very  briefly  expressed,  and 
may  be  considered  as  corresponding  to  oitr  declara- 
Sion  at  law. 

The  defendant  might  either  deny  the  plaintiff's 
claim,  or  he  might  reply  to  it  by  a  plea,  excepUo. 
If  he  simply  denied  the  plaintiff's  claim,  Uie  cause 
was  at  issue,  and  a  judex  might  be  demanded. 
The  forms  of  the  exceptio  also  were  contained  in  the 
pneur's  edict,  or,  upon  bearing  the  facts,  the  pnetor 
adapted  the  plea  to  the  case.  The  eeeeptio  was  the 
deieodant's  defence,  and  was  often  merely  aa  equi- 
table answer  or  plea  to  the  plaintiff's  legal  demand. 
The  plaintiff  might  claim  a  thing  upon  his  contract 
with  the  defendant,  and  the  defendant  might  not  de- 
ny the  contract,  but  might  put  in  a  plea  of  fraud 
(dtiia  maias),  or  that  he  had  been  constrained  to 
come  to  such  agreement  The  exctpUo  was  in  effect 
something  which  n%atived  the  plaintiff's  demand, 
and  it  was  expresseaby  a  negative  clause :  thus,  if 
the  defendant  should  assert  that  the  plaintiff  Iraodu- 
lently  claimed  a  sum  of  money  wluch  he  had  not 
^ven  to  the  defendant,  the  eza^Uo  would  ran  thus: 
St  tw  az  IT  nilal  dole  malo  AuU  Ageriifachim  sit  iktuc 
/biL  Though  the  exceptio  proceeded  from  the  de- 
fiaidant,  it  was  expresaed  in  this  form,  in  order  to  be 
adapted  for  insertion  in  the  foimula,  and  to  render 
<i»e  amdemnatio  subject  to  the  condition. 

Exceptions  were  ptremptorut  or  dilalorUe.  Per- 
emptory exceptions  were  a  coiiu>lete  and  perpemal 
answer  to  the  plaintiff's  deman^  such  as  an  excep- 
tio of  dolus  states  or  of  ra  jiutiaUa.  Dilatory  ex- 
ceptions were,  as  the  name  imports,  merely  calcu- 
.ated  to  delay  the  plaintiff's  demand ;  as,  for  in- 
itance,  by  showing  that  the  debt  or  duty  claimed 
was  not  yet  due.  Gains  considers  the  exceptio 
Utis  diruhuz  and  rei  residua?  as  belotiging  to  this 
class.  If  a  plaintiff  prosecuted  his  action  after  a 
dilatory  exception,  he  lost  altogether  his  right  of 
action.  Theie  might  be  dilatory  exceptions,  also, 
to  the  person  of  rSs  plaintiff,  of  which  class  is  the 
exocftio  cagitUoria,  by  which  the  defendant  objects 
either  that  the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  sue  by  a 
c^ytUar,  or  that  the  cognitor  whom  he  had  named 
was  not  qualified  to  act  as  a  ccupitor.  If  the  ex- 
eepticm  was  allowed,  the  plaintiff  could  either  sue 
himself,  or  name  a  proper  cognitor,  as  the  case 
might  be.  If  a  defendant  nt^lected  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  peremptory  exeepUo,  the  preetor  might  af- 
terward give  him  permission  to  avail  himself  of 
it;  whether  he  could  do  the  same  in  the  case  of  a 
dilatory,  was  a  doubtful  question.* 

The  plaintiff  might  reply  to  the  defendant's  excep- 
Uo, for  the  defendant,  by  putting  in  his  plea,  became 
an  actor.  (Pt</.AcT0B.)  The  defendant's  plea  might 
be  good,  and  a  complete  answer  to  the  plaintiff's 
demand,  and  yet  the  plaintiff  might  allege  some- 
thing that  would  be  an  answer  to  the  plea.  Thus, 
in  the  example  given  by  Gains,*  if  the  auctioneer 
{argentariHs)  claimed  the  price  of  a  thing  sold  by 
anction,  the  defendant  might  put  in  a  plea,  which, 
when  insetted  in  the  formma,  would  be  of  this  shape : 
Vt  Ha  doHMM  emptor  damnetar,  si  eires  quam  emeril 
tradUa  sU;  and  this  wonld  be  in  form  a  good  plea. 
Bat  if  the  conditions  of  sale  were  that  the  article 
shoold  not  be  handed  to  the  purchaser  before  the 
air^ey  was  paid,  the  areentanus  might  put  in  a  re- 
fUamo  in  this  shape:  Nta  pradidum  at  ne  aiUer 
mftoii  res  tradertlmr  guam  a  pretium  emptor  solverit. 
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If  the  defendant  answered  the  repUcoHo,  his  aiuniei 
was  called  du^icalio/  and  the  parties  might  go  on 
to  the  tripUcatw  and  quadnipUcatio,  and  even  iwher, 
if  the  matters  in  question  were  such  that  they  coula 
not  otherwise  be  brought  to  an  is.sue. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  prasariplio,  so  called 
from  being  written  at  the  head  or  beginning  of  the 
formula,  and  which  was  adapted  for  the  protcctiun 
of  the  plaintiff  in  certain  cases.*  For  instance,  ii 
the  defendant  was  bound  to  make  to  the  plaintiii  a 
certain  fixed  payment  yearly  or  monthly,  the  plain- 
tiff had  a  good  cause  of  action  for  all  the  sums  o( 
money  already  due ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  making 
his  demand  for  the  future  payments  not  yet  due,  ii 
was  necessary  to  use  a  praescription  of  the  follow 
ing  form :  Ea  res  agahur  aijfus  rei  diesfmL 

A  person  might  maintain  or  defend  an  action  by 
his  cogniior  or  prooiirator,  or,  as  we  should  say,  by 
his  attorney.  The  plaintiff  and  defendant  useid  a 
certain  form  of  words  in  appointing  a  cognitor,  and 
it  would  appear  that  the  appointment  was  made  in 
the  presence  of  both  parties.  The  cognitor  needed 
not  to  be  present,  and  his  appointment  was  coln- 
plete  when  by  his  acts  he  had  signified  his  assent.* 
No  form  of  words  was  necessary  for  appointing  a 
procurator,  and  he  might  be  appointed  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  opposite  party. 

In  many  cases  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  might 
be  required  to  give  security  [satisdare') ;  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  an  actio  in  rem,  the  defendant  who 
was  in  possession  was  required  to  give  security,  in 
order  that,  if  he  lost  his  cause  ana  did  not  restore 
the  thing,  nor  pay  its  estimated  value,  the  plaintiff 
might  have  an  action  against  him  or  his  sureties. 
When  the  adio  in  rem  was  prosecuted  by  itxeformvla 
petiloria,  that  stipulatio  was  made  which  was  called 
judicalnm  sohi.  As  to  its  prosecution  by  the  sponsio, 
see  SpoNsio  and  Centdmtiri.  If  the  plaintiff  sued 
in  his  own  name,  he  gave  no  security;  nor  was  anr 
securi^  required  if  a  cognitor  sued  for  him,  either 
from  the  cognitor  or  the  plaintiff  himself,  for  the 
cognitor  actually  represented  the  pliuntiff,  and  was 
personally  liable.  But  if  a  procurator  acted  for 
him,  he  was  obliged  to  give  security  that  the  plain- 
tiff would  adopt  his  acts;  for  the  plaintiff  was  not 
prevented  from  bringing  another  action  when  a  pro- 
curator acted  for  him.  Tutors  and  curators  gener- 
ally gave  security,  like  procurators.  In  the  case  of 
an  adio  in  personam,  the  same  rules  applied  to  the 
plaintiff  as  in  the  actio  in  rem.  If  the  defendant  ap- 
peared by  a  cognitor,  the  defendant  had  to  give  se- 
curity ;  u  by  a  procurator,  the  procurator  had  to 
give  security. 

When  the  cause  was  brought  to  an  issue,  a  judex 
or  judices  might  be  demanded  of  the  pretor  who 
named  or  appointed  a  judex,  and  delivered  to  him 
the  formula  which  contained  his  instructions.  The 
judices  were  said  dari  or  addid.  So  far  the  pro- 
ceedings were  said  to  be  injure;  the  prosecution  ol 
the  actio  before  the  judex  requires  a  separate  dLS- 
cussion. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  formula  taken 
from  Gains:*  Mdex  esto.  Si  paret  Avium  Agerium 
apud  Numerium  NegicUwa  mensam  ar^enteam  depo- 
Suisse  eamqut  ddlo  imlo  Numerti  Negidxi  Aula  Agerio 
redStam  non  esse  guanii  ea  res  erii  tantam  pecuniam 
judex  Numerium  Negidium  Auio  Agerio  amdevrntUo  • 
si  non  paret,  atsoMio. 

The  nature  of  the  formula,  however,  will  be  bet- 
ter understood  from  the  following  analysis  of  it  by 
Gains:  It  consisted  of  four  parts,  the  denumstralio, 
inlenHo,  adjudicaUo,  amdemnatio.  The  demonstralio 
is  that  part  of  the  foimula  which  explains  what  the 
subject-matter  of  the  action  is.  For  instance,  if  the 
subject-matter  be  a  slave  sold,  the  demonstralio  would 
nmthus:  Quod  Auhts  Agerius  Numerio  Negidio  horn- 
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ACTUU. 


AC  UK. 


iNeM  vendida  The  wimlio  contains  the  claim  or 
demand  of  the  plaintiff:  Sijtaret  iominem  tx  jure 
Q^irilium  Auii  Agerii  esse.  The  adjudieatio  is  that 
pait  of  the  fonnula  which  gives  the  judex  authority 
to  adjudicate  the  thing  wluch  is  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute to  one  or  other  of  the  litigant  parties.  If  the 
action  be  among  partners  for  dividfing  that  which 
belongs  to  them  all,  the  adjudication  would  run 
thus:  Quantum  adjuduari  Ofprtet  judex  TStio  adjudi- 
■>ilo.  'I'he  condetimatio  is  that  part  of  the  formula 
«■  aich  gives  the  judex  authority  to  condemn  the  de- 
fendant in  a  sum  of  money,  or  to  acquit  him:  for 
etaiiiple,  Judex  Numerium  Negidium  Avlo  Agerio 
sesUrlium  miUa  amdemnai  si  tun  paret,  auolve. 
Sometimes  the  inUniio  alone  was  requisite,  as  in 
the  formulae  called  pre^udicuUes  (which  some  mod- 
em writers  make  a  class  of  actions),  in  which  the 
matter  for  inquiry  was,  whether  a  certain  person 
was  a  freedman,  what  was  the  amount  of  e.  dm,  and 
other  similar  questions,  when  a  fact  solely  was  the 
thing  to  be  ascertained. 
^Whene^er  the  formula  contained  the  antdetnnatio, 
it  was  framed  with  the  view  to  pecuniajry  damages; 
and,  accordingly,  even  when  the  plaintiff  claimed  a 

{>articular  thing,  the  judex  did  not  adjud^  the  de- 
endant  to  give  the  thing,  as  was  the  ancient  prac- 
tice at  Rome,  but  condemned  him  in  a  sum  of  mon- 
ey equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  thing.  The  for- 
mula might  either  name  a  fixed  sum,  or  leave  the 
estimation  of  the  value  of  the  thing  to  the  judex, 
who  in  all  cases,  however,  was  boimd  to  name  a 
definite  sum  in  the  condemnation. 

The  fonnula  thea  contained  the  pleadings,  or  the 
statements  and  counter-statements,  of  the  plaintiff 
ind  the  defendant ;  for  the  iiUerttio,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  the  plaintiff's  declaration ;  and  if  this  was  met 
by  a  plea,  it  was  necessary  that  this  also  should  be 
inserted  in  the  formula.  The  fonnula  also  con- 
tained the  directions  for  the  judex,  and  gave  him 
the  power  to  act.  The  resemblance  between  the 
English  and  Roman  procedure  is  pointed  out  in  a 
note  in  Starkie's  Law  of  Evidence.^ 

The  following  are  the  principal  actions  which  we 
read  of  in  the  Roman  wnters,  and  which  are  briefly 
described  under  their  several  heads:  Actio — Aqua 
fhnvia  arcmdte;  Bonarum  vi  ra^torumi  Certi  et  In- 
certif  Commodaii;  Conummi  dandunde ;  Qmfasoria) 
Damni  injuria  dati ;  DnetUvdeffudt  Depensit  De- 
posUii  Dedolomalo;  Emli  et  venditi ;  ExeratorUn 
Ad  Exhibmdum;  Pamilia  ercisainda;  Fidtiaariat 
Penium  rteunderum;  Parti  i  BypoOiecarui ;  Injuri- 
iTum;  InmUrria;  JiuUcaU;  Quodjusaui  L^ps  Aqui- 
Uat  Locaii  et  cojubuti ;  Mandati  mului  i  Negativa; 
Nt^otiotvm getUrum I  Noxalis;  Defouperie;  Depe- 
cultoi  Pignoraticia  or  Pignorati/ta ;  PviUdana; 
QfumUmvwrii;  RatimabusdistraKendis;  Dereceplo; 
RedhibUoiia;  Rei  vxeria  or  Dolisi  RestUutaia  and 
Rtscissaria;  Rutilianai  Servianai  Prosoaoi  Tribu^ 
tmia;  Tutelte. 

ACTOR  signified  generally  a  plaintiff.  In  a 
civil  or  private  action,  the  plaintiff  was  often  called 
teHtort  in  a  public  action  {coma  puiUca)  he  was 
called  acauator*  The  defecdant  was  c^ed  reus, 
both  in  private  and  pnblic  catises :  this  term,  how- 
ever, according  to  Cicero,*  might  signify  either 
party,  as  indeed  we  mi^ht  conclude  from  the  word 
Itself.  In  a  private  action  the  defendant  was  often 
called  adversarius,  but  either  party  might  be  called 
adoersarius  with  respect  to  the  other.  Originally, 
no  person  who  was  not  jut  juris  could  maintain  an 
action;  aJUius  famUias,  therefore,  and  a  slave,  could 
not  maintain  ah  action ;  but  in  comse  of  time  cer- 
tain actions  were  allowed  to  a  Jilius  faviUias  in  the 
absence  of  his  parent  or  his  procurator,  and  also  in 
case  the  parent  was  incompetent  to  act  from  mad- 
ness or  other  like  cause.*  Wards  brought  their  ac- 
tions by  their  guardian  or  tutor;  and  in  case  they 
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wished  to  bring  u  action  against  .hetr  loior,  tte 
pnetor  named  a  mtor  for  the  purjpose.'  Peregfini 
or  aliens,  originally  brought  their  action  thrctuh 
their  patronus;  but  afterward  in  their  own  luune^ 
by  a  fiction  of  law,  that  they  were  Roman  citizens 
A  Roman  citizen  might  also  generally  bring  his  ao^ 
tion  by  means  of  a  cognitor  or  procurator.  (,Vid 
Actio.)  A  univertiUa,  or  corporate  body,  sued  an/ 
was  sued  by  their  odor  or  SjpMcus.* 

Actor  has  also  the  sense  of  an  agent  or  mana^  i 
of  another's  business  generally.  I'he  actor  jmibau 
was  an  ofhcer  who  haa  the  superintendence  or  can 
of  slaves  and  property  belonging  to  the  stat«:.* 

ACTOR,    ma.  HisTHio.) 

ACTUA'RII,  short-hand  writers,  who  took  down 
the  speeches  in  the  senate  and  the  public  assemblies.* 
In  the  debate  in  the  Roman  senate  upon  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  coi»- 
spiracy  of  Catiline,  we  find  the  first  mention  ot 
short-hand  writers,  who  were  employed  by  Cicero 
to  take  down  the  speech  of  Cato. 

The  ACTOikRii  MiLrriJE,  imder  the  Roman  emper- 
ois,  were  officers  whose  dutv  it  was  to  keep  the  ac- 
counts of  the  army,  to  see  tnat  the  contractors  sup> 
plied  the  soldiers  with  provisions  according  to  agier- 
ment,  &c.' 

ACTUS,  a  Roman  measure  of  length.  "Actus 
vocabatur,  in  quo  bores  agerenttu'  cum  aralro,  who  t)»> 
peliu,  jttsto.  Hie  erat  cxx  pedum ;  duplicalusque  hi 
longnudinemjugeniMfaeiebat."*  This  actus  is  called 
by  Columella  actus  quadratvs;  he  says,'  "Aduf 
^uidratwsuiuiiqueJlmturpediiuscTiX.  Hoc  dupUcatum 
facit  jttgemm,  etmeo,  quod  eraljwnetum,jugeri  namen 
usurpamt ;  sed  kunc  actum  provincia  Beetua  natid 
aaiuam  (or  aaiam)  vocant.  Varro*  says,  "  Adm 
^uadratus  qui  et  UUms  est  pedes  cxx,  et  longus  toUdem, 
u  modvi  acnua  Laiine  appeUatur."  The  actus  qua/i- 
ratm  was  therefore  equal  to  half  a  jngerum,  or  14,400 
square  Roman  feet.  The  aclut  minimus  or  simplex' 
was  130  feet  long  and  four  broad,  and  therefo:r- 
equal  to  480  square  Roman  feet. 

ACTUS.    (Vid.  Servitbtes.) 

ACUS,  Am.  ACICULA  {peXavti,  ^eXmic,  W*fV, 
a  needle,  a  pin. 

We  may  translate  acns  a  needle,  when  we  suppose 
it  to  have  had  at  one  end  a  hole  or  eye"  for  the 
passage  of  thread ;  and  a  ptn,  when,  instead  of  a 
nole,  we  suppose  it  to  have  had  a  knob,  a  small 
globe,  or  any  other  enlarged  or  ornamental  termina- 
tion. 

The  annexed  figures  of  needles  and  pins,  chiefly 
taken  from  originals  in  bronze,  vary  in  length  fro»" 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  about  eight  inches. 
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Pins  were  made  not  only  of  metal,  bat  als»  ol 
wood,  bone,  and  ivory.  Their  principal  use  was  tt 
assist  in  fastening  the  garments,  and  more  particn- 
larly  in  dressing  the  hair.  The  mode  of  platting 
the  hair,  and  then  fastening  it  with  a  pin  or  needle. 
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ADAMAS. 


ADLECTOR. 


B  Shown  in  the  annexed  figiire  of  a  female  nead, 
Uken  from  a  marble  group  wliich  was  found  at  Apt, 
In  the  sou'h  of  France.' 


IVtf  fashion  has  been  continned  to  our  own  times 
b)  the  females  of  Italy.  Martial  allod^  to  it  in  the 
fjBawixig  nrigram,  in  which  he  suppoises  the  hair  to 
be  anointed  with  perflimes  and  decorated  with  rib- 
ands : 

"  Tenma  ne  matUdi  violent  bombydna  erintt, 
Figat  aciLS  Ur^xa,  ttitUiualjue  comas."* 

The  acus  was  employed  as  an  instrument  of  tor- 
tnr^  being  inserted  under  the  nails. 

Honesty  was  enjoined  upon  children  by  telling 
tlMm  thbi  it  was  wrong  eren  to  steal  a  pin. 
H^ii  PeXmtK  ivofi/t'  tinOvft^,  na/ifiXe, 
'O  jap  6edf  pXiiTti  at  vhnalav  xopuv.' 

•AIKAMAS  (o<Ja/iof ),  a  name  giren  by  the  an- 
cients to  sereral  hard  substances,  and  among  tl.e 
rest,  probably  to  the  Diamond.  Psellus  describes 
Ibe  gem  aJLamu  as  follows :  ;cpaiuv  fiiv  Ixci  icXi^ov- 
ocv  «u  cuXvy^v,  "  its  colour  resembles  crystal,  and 
ii  splendid." — "  It  is  probable,"  obsenres  Dr.  Moore, 
't^t  Pfiny,  when  speaking  of  the  gem  cai.ed  ati- 
aua,*  had  in  view,  among  other  things,  the  dia- 
mond; but  it  is  plain,  from  the  fables  he  relates  of 
■t,  that  this  substance  'of  highest  ralue,  not  only 
imong  gems,  but  all  human  things,  and  for  a  long 
time  Known  to  kings  only,  and  to  very  few  of  them,' 
was  unknown  to  him.  He  has  evidently  confiound- 
ed  in  his  description  several  widely  different  miner- 
als ;  to  which,  from  their  hardness;,  or  their,  in  some 
respect  or  other,  indomitable  nature,  the  Greeks 
gave  the  name  uAi^ar, '  adamant.'  Thus  steel  was 
very  frequently  so  called  ;*  and  those  grains  of  na- 
tive gold,  which,  when  the  gangue  containing  them 
was  reduced  to  jxjwder  in  a  mortar,  resisted  the  pes- 
tle and  could  not  be  comminuted  by  iL  were  called 
adamas*  Something  of  this  sort  Pollux  meant  by 
that  'flower  of  gold,"  or  choicest  gold,  which  he 
calls  adanua  ;*  and  Plato,  too,  by  •  the  branch  or 
Imot  of  gold,"  which,  from  its  density,  very  hard  and 
deep  cofoured,  was  called  adamas."  It  was,  no  doubt, 
this  native  gold  that  was  spoken  of  in  the  authors 
from  whom  Pliny  drew,  when  he  wrote  that  adajnas 
b  Ibund  in  gold  mines;  that  it  accompanies  gold; 
llint  it  seems  to  occur  nowhere  but  in  gold ;  that  it 
is  not  latter  than  a  cucumber  seed,  nor  unlike  to  it 
In  colour.  Of  the  six  kinds  he  mentions,  that  de- 
seiibed  as  occurring  in  India,  not  in  gold,  but  bear- 
ing some  resemblance  to  ciystal,  may  have  been 
the  diamond;  tbotigh  even  here  it  is  probable  that 
■e,  and  tbose  from  whom  he  copies,  mistook  fine 
rrjstals  of  quartz  for  diamonds,  or,  rather,  call 
nieh  crysrals  adamas.    The  description  given  is 


precisely  that  of  a  crystal  of  quartz,  in  which  th« 
prism  luts  entirely  disappears,  leaving  a  double 
six-sided  pyramid  upon  a  commcn  base.*  The 
manner  in  whicli  Dionysius  Pericgetes  character- 
izes adamas  may  lead  us  to  suspect  that  he  also 
spoke  of  crystals  of  quartz;  for  tne  diamond  in  its 
unpolished  state,  as  known  to  the  ancients,  woold 
hardly  have  been  styled  '  all-resplendet ',"  ana 
afterward  'brilliant."  The  locality,  too,  in  the 
former  case,  being  Scythia.  The  variety  of  adamas 
which  Pliny  calls  siderites,  waf«magnetic  iron  ore;* 
and  the  Cjrprian  was  probably  emery,  or  some  si^- 
lar  substance  need  in  engravuig  gems."' 

•ADARTOIS  (o(5ap«)?r).  Matthiolus  admits  his 
iniorance  of  what  this  substance  is.  and  Matthias 
Faber  was  in  error  when  he  referred  it  to  the  X^opii 
SjxmgUts.*  From  the  description  of  it  given  by 
Dioscorides  and  Paulus  ^gineta,  it  was  evidently 
nothing  but  the  efflorescence  which  gathers  about 
reeds  in  certain  salt  lakes.' 

ADDIC'TI.    (FtiNEXi.) 

ADDIC'TK).    {VU.  Actio.) 

ADDIX,  ADDIXIS  (uiidif,  oWifif),  a  Greek  meaj 
ure,  according  to  Hesychius  equid  Vo  b\xr  xoivtKe^. 

AD£IA  (u6eia).  When  any  one  in  Athens,  who 
had  not  the  fUll  privileees  of  an  Athenian  citizen, 
such  as  a  foreigner  a  slave,  Sue.,  wished  to  accuse 
a  person  of  any  offence  against  the  people,  he  was 
obliged  to  obtain  first  permission  to  do  so,  which 
permission  was  called  uieia.'  An  Athenian  citizen 
who  had  incurred  artiua  (tid.  Atihu)  was  also 
obliged  to  obtain  uieia  before  he  could  lay  an  infor 
mation  against  any  one.* 

ADEMP'TIO.    (Vid.  LeoatomO 

ADGNA'TIO.    (FW.  Herbs;  TtSTAMENTOM.) 

ADGNA'TI.    (Fu/.  CooNATi.) 

•ACIANTON,  a  plant.  There  can  be  no  doubl 
that  it  is  the  Adiavlum  Capilius,  or  "  Maic.cn-hair.'' 
Both  Nicander  and  Theophrastus  sav  of  it,  jiat  il 
derives  its  name  fixim  the  circumstance  of  its  not 
being  wet  by  rain  (o,  rug.,  and  iiaivo,  "  to  wet") 
Apuleius  mentions  Callitridum,  Pob/trMon,  and  At- 
plmoa  as  syuonymes  of  it." 

'AAIKTAS  irpo;  tov  Hj/ioi'  ypa^fi,  and  iimtT^tut 
Toi)  Sfijutv  ypai^,  were  actions  brought  in  the  Athe- 
nian courts  against  persons  who  were  considered  to 
have  misled  me  people,  the  courts  of  justice,  or  the 
senate  of  Five  Hundred,  by  misrepresentations  or 
false  promises,  into  acts  of  injustice,  or  into  measures 
injnnous  to  the  interests  of  Athens.  If  an  individual 
was  fiiund  guilty,  he  was  punished  with  death.  The 
law  relating  to  these  ofiences  is  preserved  by  Demos- 
thenes." 

ADIT'IO  HEREDITA-TIS.  (Hd.HERF.riTAs.J 

ADJUDICA'TIO.    (Fid.  Actio.) 

ADLEC'TI  were  those  persons  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  and  honours  of  the  ptetor- 
ship,  quffistorsnip,  seoiieship,  and  other  public  offices, 
witnout  having  any  duties  to  perform."  In  inscrip- 
tions we  constantiy  find,  adi^tus  inter  tribunos,  inter 
quastores,  rnter  fratores,  &C.  The  name  also  was 
applied,  according  to  Festus,  to  those  senators  who 
were  chosen  from  the  equites  on  account  of  the 
small  number  of  senators ;  but  it  appears  more  "rob- 
able  that  the  adlecti  were  the  same  as  tht  con- 
scripti.  Livy  says,  Omsoriptos  in  novum  seratmm 
oppeBabanl  ledos." 

ADLECTOR,  a  collector  of  taxes  in  the  prov- 
inces in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors." 


I  (MdottAicoB,  Adt.  Exp.  Sappl.,  iii.,  S.)— S.  (Lib.  xiT.,  Epir. 
M.>--t.  (Mnian.  et  Fhilem.,  Reliq.  k  Meineke,  p.  306.)-— 4. 
dS.  N.,  nxvii.,  ty)^-i.  fAra/ia;  vtvos  aiHpmi.  Heiych. — 
ttnStf,  ID  .fifcb..  Prom.  Tjnnt.,  0.)— 6.  (Salmai.,  Exerctt. 
rSn,  p  757.)— 7.  ixfrnnS  Sr9i!.)—S.  (rfl.,  «».)—•  (;tf«ai>B 
Kk  >- !»  (Ti-«-  ».,^,  p.  W,  td  TaacbiM 


1.  (Win.,  H.  rft.lxxTii.,  IS.)— S.  (iraiii^aydavTa  ■  Dion.Pariaf., 
318.)— S.  (iiapiiaipovTa  :  Id.ib.,  1119.)— 4.  (Salmu.,£iercit.Plill., 
^.  773,  •WK— Jamicson,  Mineral.,  i.,  41.) — 5.  (Sulinas.,  Exercit 
Plin.,  p.  774. — Moore's  Andent  Mineralovy,  p.  143,  «e*|,) — 6. 
(DioKOr.,  I.,  137.— Pnul.  Spa.,  vii.— Mangeti,  Bibl.  Seij5> 
Med.)— 7.  (Admns,  Append.,  «.  t.)— 8.  (Pint.,  Pericl.,  e.  Jt.)— 
9.  (DemoBth.,  c.  Timocr.,  13,  p.  7!5.— Pint.,  Phoc.,  c.  2fji-l« 
(Theophraat.,  H.  P.,  rii.,  14.— Nicrnid.,  Ther.,  64e.)-^l.  (« 
Leptin.,  c.  91.  p.  487.— Id.  ib.,  c.  29,  p.  498.- Id.,  c.  Timolh.,  p 
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ADOPTION. 


^DMISSIONA'LES  «-ere  chamberlains  at  the 
imperial  court,  who  introducecl  persons  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  emperor.'  They  were  divided  into 
four  classes;  the  chief  officer  of  each  class  was 
calted  proxhims  admissumum  i*  and  the  proximi  were 
under  the  magisler  admissumum.'  The  admission- 
ales  were  usually  freedmen.* 

Friends  appear  to  have  beer,  called  amid  admia- 
tiimis  prima,  secundce,  or  terlia.  According  to 
some  writers,  they  were  so  called  in  consequence 
of  the  order  in  which  they  were  admitted  j  accord- 
ing to  others,  because  the  atrium  was  divided  into 
different  parts,  separated  from  one  another  by  hang- 
ings, into  which  persons  were  admitted  according 
to  the  different  degrees  of  favour  in  which  they  were 
held.* 

ADCNIA  (oAjvifl),  a  festival  celebrated  in  hon- 
3ur  of  Aphrodite  and  Adonis  in  most  of  the  Grecian 
cities.'  It  lasted  two  days,  and  was  celebrated  by 
women  exclusively.  On  the  first  dav  they  brought 
into  Uie  streets  statties  of  Adonis,  which  were  laid 
out  as  corpses;  and  they  observed  all  the  rites  cus- 
tomary at  funerals,  beating  themselves  and  uttering 
lamentations.'  The  second  day  was  spent  in  mer- 
riment and  feasting,  because  Adonis  was  allowed 
to  return  to  life,  and  spend  half  of  the  year  with 
Aphrodite.* 

•ADCNIS  (dcJuKtr,  or  ifwirojTOf),  the  Flying-fish, 
or  Exocatut  volitans,  L  • 

ADOPTION  (GREEK).  Adoption  was  called 
by  the  Athenians  e'KTToijiai^,  or  sometimes  simply 
iroitjaif  or  iJefftf.  The  adaptive  father  was  said 
KouiaOai,  clairottiaBai.  or  sometimes  notclv ;  and 
the  father  or  mother  ^for  a  mother  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  could  consent  to  ner  son  being 
adopted)  was  said  iKitoulv :  the  son  was  said  tKwoi- 
tioOai,  with  reference  to  the  family  which  he  lell ; 
and  danoieladai  with  reference  to  the  family  into 
which  he  was  received.  The  son,  when  adopted, 
was  called  iroojrif,  fiffiroHjrdf,  or  tferif,  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  legitimate  son  bom  of  the  body  of  the 
iather,  who  was  called  yvnatof. 

A  man  might  adopt  a  son  either  in  his  lifetime  or 
by  his  testament,  provided  he  had  no  male  offspring 
and  was  of  sound  mind.  He  might  also,  by  testa- 
./tent,  name  a  person  to  take  his  property,  in  case 
his  son  or  sons  should  die  under  age."  If  he  had 
male  offspring,  he  could  not  dispose  of  his  property. 
This  rule  of  law  was  closely  connected  witn  the 
rule  as  to  adoption ;  for  if  he  could  have  adopted  a 
son  when  he  had  male  children,  such  son  would 
have  shared  his  property  with  the  rest  of  his  male 
••hildren,  and  to  that  extent  the  father  would  have 
exercised  a  power  of  disposition  which  the  law  de- 
nied him. 

Only  Athenian  citizens  could  be  adopted ;  but  fe- 
males could  be  adopted  (by  testament  at  least)  as 
well  as  males."  The  adopted  child  was  transferred 
from  his  own  family  and  demus  into  those  of  the 
adoptive  father;  he  inherited  his  property,  and  main- 
tained the  sacra  of  his  adoptive  fatner.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  take  his  new  father's  name, 
but  he  was  registered  as  his  son.  The  adopted  son 
might  return  to  his  former  family,  in  case  he  left  a 
chfid  to  represent  the  family  of  his  adoptive  father: 
tmless  he  so  returned,  he  lost  all  ri^ht  which  he 
might  have  had  on  his  father's  side  if  he  bad  not 
been  adopted;  but  he  retained  all  rights  which  he 
might  have  on  his  mother's  side,  for  the  act  of  adop- 
u(m  had  no  effect  so  far  as  concerned  the  mother  of 


1.  (Lumrid.,  S<Ter.,  o.  4.— "Officium  ■dmisnonit."  Suet., 
Vflip.,  c.  14.) — ^9.  (Ammian.,  xiii.,  7.) — 3.  (Ammian.,  it.,  5. — 
Vop.,  AoraL,  o.  la.)— 4.  (Cod.  Thgod.,  ri.,  tit.  S,  s.  la  ;  tit.  9, 
•  S:  tit.  SS,  •.  3.1—9.  (Sen.,  de  Benef.,  ri.,  S3,  Kg.— Clem.,  i., 
10.)— A.  (Ariatoph.,  Paz,  412.— Schol.  in  loc.)— 7.  (Plutnreh, 
Uc»  c- 16. — Nic,  c,  13.) — 8.  (For  a  fiiller  ancount,  coneult  Ao- 
tbeB*!  Claaalcal  Dictionary,  s.  t.)— S.  (.Slian,  ix.,  30.- Plin., 
n.  tt.,  iz.,  1«.)— 10.  (Dcmouh.,  ura  ^rvpivov  tat.,  13.)— U. 
iTisaa  nal  nS '  Kyiiov  KAiJpoii.) 
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ibe  adopted  person;  she  still  continued  hij  mChc* 
after  the  act  of  adoption. 

The  next  of  kin  of  an  Athenian  citizen  vete  en- 
titled to  his  property  if  he  made  no  disposition  of  it 
by  will,  or  made  no  valid  adoption  during  bi^  life- 
time;  they  were,  therefore,  interested  in  preventing 
franoulent  adoptions.  The  whole  conununity  were 
also  interested  in  preventing  the  introduction  into 
their  body  of  a  person  who  was  not  an  Atheniaa 
citizen.  To  protect  the  rights  of  the  next  of  Ida 
agEiinst  imjust  claims  by  persons  who  alleged  them> 
selves  to  be  adopted  sons,  it  was  required  that  th* 
iather  should  enter  his  son,  whether  bom  of  his 
body  or  adopted,  in  the  renter  of  his  phratria 
(^paTpixiv  Ypa/^taTeUni)  at  a  certain  time,  the  Thar> 
gelia,'  with  the  privity  of  his  kmsmen  and  phratores 
{yewvToi,  ppuTopcc).  Subsequently  to  this,  it  was 
necessary  to  enter  him  in  the  register  of  the  aidoptive 
father's  demus  (Xriitapxixdv  vpa/jjiaTelov),  without 
which  re^tration  it  appears  that  he  did  not  possess 
the  full  rights  of  citizenship  as  a  member  of  his  new 
demus. 

If  the  adoption  was  by  testament,  registration 
was  also  required,  which  we  may  presume  that  the 
person  himself  might  procure  to  be  done  if  he  was 
of  age,  or  if  not,  his  guardian  or  next  friend.  If  a 
dispute  arose  as  to  the  property  of  the  deceased 
(xJ^pov  SiaSiKoaia)  between  the  son  adopted  by 
testament  and  the  next  of  kin,  there  could  properly 
be  no  registration  of  the  adopted  son  tmtil  the  tes- 
tament was  established.  If  a  man  died  childless 
and  intestate,  his  next  of  kin,  according  to  the 
Athenian  rules  of  succession,'  took  his  property  by 
the  right  of  blood  (ayximtia  kotu  yivof).  ThougS 
registration  might  in  this  case  also  be  tequirM, 
there  was  no  adoption  properly  so  called,  as  some 
modem  writers  suppose ;  lor  the  next  of  kin  neces- 
sarily belonged  to  the  family  of  the  intestate. 

The  rules  as  to  adoption  among  the  Atheniaiui 
are  not  quite  free  {jx>m  difficulty,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  aroia  all  error  in  stating  them.  The  geueral 
doctrines  mav  be  mainly  deduced  fix>m  the  oratiomi 
of  Isaus,  and  tliose  of  Demosthenes  against  Macar- 
tatus  and  Leochares. 

ADOPTION  (ROMAN).  The  Roman  sta- 
tion of  parent  and  child  aiose  either  from  a  lawftal 
marriage  or  from  adoption.  Adoptio  was  the  gen- 
eral name  which  comprehended  the  two  species, 
adoptio  and  adngatioi  and  as  the  adopted  person 
passed  from  his  own  familia  into  that  of  the  person 
adopting,  adoptio  caused  a  capitis  diminvtin,  and  the 
lowest  of  the  three  kinds.  Adoption,  in  its  specific 
sense,  was  the  ceremony  by  which  a  person  who 
was  in  the  power  of  his  parent  (in  potentate  parcn- 
tiuvC),  whether  a  child  or  grandchild,  male  or  fe- 
male, was  transferred  to  the  power  of  the  person 
adopting  him.  It  was  effected  under  the  authority 
of  a  magistrate  (magistralvs),  the  praetor,  for  in- 
stance, at  Rome,  or  a  governor  (prases)  in  the 
provinces.  The  person  to  be  adopted  was  emanci- 
pated (itu^.Makcipatio)  by  his  natural  father  before 
the  competent  authority,  and  surrendered  to  the 
adoptive  father  by  the  legal  form  called  in  jtire 
cessio.' 

When  a  person  was  std  juris,  i.  e.,  not  in  the 
power  of  his  parent,  the  cetemony  of  adoption  was 
called  adrogalio.  Originally  it  could  onlv  be  effect- 
ed at  Rome,  and  only  by  a  vote  of  the  poptthia 
(jxmiU  audarilaie)  in  the  comitia  nuriata  Qcge  cnri- 
ata);  the  reason  of  this  being  that  the  caput  oi 
status  of  a  Roman  citizen  could  not,  according  tc 
the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  be  affected  except 
by  a  vote  of  the  populus  in  tl  e  comitia  curiata. 
Clodius,  the  enemy  of  Cicero,  v  as  adrogated  into  a 
plebeian  family  in  order  to  qualify  himself  to  b« 
elected  a  tribunus  plebis.*    Females  could  r.ot  be 


1.  (lasus,  ircpi  rod  'Airo)XoJwp.  KA^pov,  3,  A.) — ^S.  (Demneths 
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ADOBATIO. 

ic.^ptcu  by  tbe  adrugado.  Under  tlte  emperors  it 
became  the  practice  to  effect  the  adrogatio  by  an 
in^rial  rescript  (^prindfit  audoritaU,  tx  rescriplo 
innctjn.-) ;  but  this  practice  had  not  become  estab- 
oshed  in  the  tune  of  Gains,  or,  as  it  appears,  of 
Ulman.'  It  would  seem,  however,  from  a  passage 
In  Tacitns,*  that  Galba  adopted  a  successor  without 
the  ceremony  ot  the  adrogatio.  By  a  rescript  of 
the  Emoeior  Antoninns  Pius,  addressed  to  the  pon- 
lifices,  those  who  were  under  age  (JmpvJxires),  or 
rards  (yupiUx),  could,  with  certain  restrictions,  be 
adTplM  by  the  adrogatio.  If  a  Cither  who  had 
ehilarca  in  his  power  consented  to  be  adopted  by 
another  person,  Doth  himself  and  his  children  be- 
came in  the  power  of  the  adoptive  father.  All  the 
property  of  the  adopted  son  became  at  once  the 
property  of  the  adoptive  father.'  A  person  could 
not  legally  be  adopted  by  the  adrogatio  till  he  had 
made  oat  a  satisfactory  case  {justa,  bona,  causa)  to 
the  ^ntifiees,  who  had  the  light  of  insisting  on 
oeitam  preliminary  conditions.  This  power  of  the 
pontifices  was  prsbably  founded  on  their  tight  to 
preserve  the  due  observance  of  the  sacra  of  each 
gens.*  It  would,  accordingly,  have  been  a  good 
ground  of  refusing  their  consent  to  an  adrogatio, 
■f  the  person  to  be  adopted  was  the  only  male  of 
his  gens,  for  the  sacra  would  in  such  case  be  lost 
It  was  required  that  the  adoptive  father  also  had  no 
children,  and  no  reasonable  hopes  of  any ;  and^  as 
ft  consequence  of  this  condition,  that  he  should  be 
older  than  the  person  to  be  adupted. 

A  woman  could  not  adopt  a  person,  for  even  her 
own  children  were  not  in  her  power. 

Finallv,  all  adoption  was  effected  by  the  imperial 
rescript. 

Tfw  effect  of  adoption  was  to  create  the  legal  re- 
latioa  of  father  and  son,  just  as  if  the  adopted  son 
were  bom  of  the  bloaa  of  the  adoptive  father  in 
iawfiil  marriage.  The  adopted  child  was  entitled 
Kt  the  name  and  sacra  privata  of  ±e  adopting 
parent,  and  u  appears  thai  the  preservation  of  the 
■acta  privata,  wuich  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  were  made  perpetual,  was  frequently  one 
of  the  reasons  for  a  childless  person  adopting  a  son. 
In  casevf  intestacy,  the  adopted  child  might  be  the 
beres  of  his  adoptive  father.  He  became  the  brother 
<tf  his  adoptive  father's  daughter,  and  therefore 
could  not  marr^  her;  but  he  did  not  become  the 
son  of  the  adoptive  father's  wife,  for  adoption  only 
gave  to  the  adopted  son  the  jura  agnationis.* 

The  phrase  ot  "  adoption  by  testament"*  seems  to 
be  rather  a  misapplication  of^the  term;  for,  though 
a  man  or  woman  might  by  testament  name  a  beres, 
and  impose  the  condition  of  the  heres  taking  the 
name  of  the  testator  or  testatrix,  this  so-called 
adoption  could  not  produce  the  effects  of  a  proper 
adoption.  It  could  give  to  the  person  so  saia  to  he 
adopted  the  name  or  property  of  the  testator  or  tes- 
tatnz,  but  nothing  more.  A  person  on  passing 
&om  one  gens  into  another,  and  taking  the  name 
of  his  new  familia,  generally  retained  the  name  of 
Us  Old  gens  also,  with  the  addition  to  it  of  the  ter- 
mination OHM.  Thus  C.  Octavius,  afterward  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  upon  being  adopted  by  the  tes- 
tament of  his  uncle  the  dictator,  assumed  the  name 
cf  Caius  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus ;  but  he  caused 
die  adoption  to  be  confirmed  by  the  curiae.' 

ADORATIO  {KpooKmniait)  was  paid  to  the  gods 
it.  the  following  manner:  The  individual  stretched 
ont  his  right  hand  to  the  statue  of  the  god  whom  he 
wished  to  honour,  then  kissed  his  hand  and  waved 
it  to  the  statue.  Hence  we  have  in  Apuleius, 
"NttOi  Deo  adkuc  suppUcaeit;  wiUium  temjmmfre- 


1.  (OnqMn  Oaia*,  i.,  96,  with  Gum  ai  oit«d  in  Dig.  I,  tit. 
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ADULTKRIUM. 

quentavit;  n  famim  aUjiuxt  praUrtat,  nefas  Matt) 
adorandi  ^aba  manum  labns  admovere.^  The 
adoratio  differed  from  the  artUio  or  prayers,  .tuppli- 
cations,  which  were  offered  with  the  hands  extend 
ed  and  the  palms  tamed  upward.'  The  adoratioD 
paid  to  the  Roman  emperors  was  borrowed  from  the 
eastern  mode  of  adoration,  and  consisted  m  prostra- 
tion on  the  ground,  and  kissing  the  feet  and  knew 
of  the  emperor." 

ADROGA'TIO.    (Vid.  Adoption.^ 

ADSCRIPTI'VI.    (Firf.AccENsi.) 

ADSTIPULA'TIO.    (Fui.  Stipolatio.; 

ADULTERIUM  property  signifies,  in  the  Ro. 
man  law,  the  offence  committed  by  a  man  having 
sexual  intercourse  with  another  man's  wife.  Stu- 
prum  (called  by  the  Greeks  ^opi)  signifies  the  like 
offence  with  a  widow  or  virgin.  It  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  female  which  determined  the  legal 
character  of  the  offence;  there  was,  therefore,  no 
adultery  unless  the  female  was  married. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  a  lex  was  enacted  (proh 
ably  about  B.C.  17),  entitled  Lex  Julia  de  advUmit 
coercendu,  the  first  chapter  of  which  repealed  some 
prior  enactments  on  the  same  subject,  with  the  pro- 
visions of  which  prior  enactments  we  are,  however, 
unacquainted,  hi  this  law  the  terms  adulterium 
and  stuprum  are  used  indifierently ;  but,  strictly 
Sjpeaking,  these  two  terms  difiefed  as  above  statAo 
The  chief  provisions  of  this  Ia«r  may  be  coUecteu 
from  the  Digest  and  from  Paulus.* 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  enactments  repeal- 
ed by  the  Julian  law  contained  special  penal  pro- 
visions against  adultery;  and  it  is  also  not  im- 
probable that,  by  the  old  law  or  custom,  if  the 
adulterer  was  caught  in  the  fact,  he  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  injured  husband,  and  that  the  husbancf 
might  punish  with  death  his  adulterous  wife.'  Ii 
seems,  also,  that  originally  the  act  of  adultery 
might  be  prosecuted  by  any  person,  as  being  a  pub- 
lic offence;  but  under  the  emperors  the  right  of 
prosecution  was  limited  to  the  husband,  father, 
brother,  patruus,  and  avunculus  of  the  adulteress. 

By  the  Julian  law,  if  a  husband  kept  his  wife 
after  an  act  of  adultery  was  known  to  him,  and  let 
the  adulterer  oft",  he  was  guilty  of  the  offence  of 
lenocinium.  The  husband  or  father  in  whose  power 
the  adulteress  was,  had  sixty  days  allowed  for  com- 
mencing proceedings  against  the  wife,  after  which 
time  any  other  person  might  prosecute.'  A  woman 
convicted  of  adultery  was  mulcted  in  half  of  her 
dos  and  the  third  part  of  her  property  (fcma),  and 
banished  (relegala)  to  some  miserable  island,  such 
as  Seriphos,  for  instance.  The  adulterer  wa.^ 
mulcted  in  half  his  property,  and  banished  in  like 
manner.  This  law  did  not  inflict  the  punishment 
of  death  on  either  party;  and  in  those  instances 
under  the  emperors  in  which  death  was  inflicted,  it 
must  be  considered  as  an  extraordinary  punishment, 
and  beyond  the  provisions  of  the  Julian  law.'  But 
by  a  consdmtion  of  Constantine*  (if  it  is  genuine), 
the  offence  in  the  adulterer  was  made  capital.  By 
the  legislation  of  Justinian,'  the  law  of  Constantine 
was  probably  only  confirmed ;  but  the  adulteress 
was  put  into  a  convent,  after  being  first  whipped. 
If  her  husband  did  not  take  her  out  in  two  years. 
she  was  compelled  to  assume  the  habit,  and  to  spend 
the  rest  of  her  life  in  the  convent 

The  Julian  law  permitted  the  father  (both  adop- 
tive and  natural)  to  kill  the  adulterer  and  adulter-' 
ess  in  certain  ca.ses,  as  to  which  there  were  several 
nice  distinctions  established  by  the  .aw.    If  the 
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ADUNATO:. 

Quher  Idled  only  one  of  tne  parties,  he  brought 
himself  within  the  penalties  of  the  Cornelian  law 
De  Sican'is,  The  husband  might  kill  persons  of  a 
ceitaiL  wiass,  described  in  the  law,  whom  he  caught 
in  the  act  of  adulteiy  with  his  wife ;  but  he  could 
Dot  kill  his  wife.  The  bosbandj  by  the  fiilh  chap- 
»r  of  the  Julian  law,  could  detam  for  twenty  hours 
'Jk-  adulterer  whom  he  had  caught  in  the  fact,  for 
Ae  purpose  of  calling  in  wi  messes  to  prove  the 
adulteiT.  If  the  wife  was  divorced  for  adultery, 
the  hosDand  was  entitled  to  retain  part  of  the  dos.' 
Horace*  is  supposed  to  allude  to  this  Julian  law. 

Among  the  Athenians,  if  a  man  caught  another 
man  iu  the  act  of  criminal  intercourse  {jioixcia) 
will,  his  wife,  he  might  kill  him  with  impunity; 
and  the  law  was  also  the  same  with  respect  to  a 
concubine  (n-oAXox?).  He  might  also  inflict  other 
punishment  on  the  offender.  It  appears  that  among 
the  Athenians  also  there  was  no  aHultery,  unless  a 
married  woman  was  concerned.'  But  it  was  no 
adultery  for  a  man  to  have  connexion  with  a  mar- 
ried woman  who  prostituted  herself,  or  who  was 
engaged  in  selling  anything  in  the  agora.*  The 
Roman  law  appears  to  have  been  pretty  nearly  the 
same.'  The  nusband  might,  if  he  pleased,  take  a 
sum  of  money  from  the  adulterer  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, and  detain  him  till  he  found  sureties  for 
the  pajrment.  Ifthe  alleged  adulterer  had  been  un- 
justly detained,  he  might  bring  an  action  against 
the  husband ;  and  if  he  rained  his  cause,  he-  and 
hi.<i  sureties  were  releajed.  If  he  failed,  the  law 
required  the  sureties  to  deliver  up  the  adulterer  to 
the  husband  before  the  court,  to  do  what  he  pleased 
with  him,  except  that  he  was  not  to  use  a  knife  or 
daffier.' 

The  husband  might  also  prosecute  the  adulterer 
h»  the  action  called  /loixtlac  ypoffl-  If  the  act  of 
adultery  was  proved,  the  husband  could  no  longer 
cohabit  with  his  wife  under  pain  of  losing  his  priv- 
ileges of  a  citizen  (art/u'a).  The  adulteress  was 
exclude!  even  from  those  temples  which  foreign 
vomei.  and  slaves  were  allowed  to  enter;  and  if 
■he  was  seen  there,  anv  one  mi|:ht  treat  her  as  he 
pleased,  provided  he  did  not  kill  her  or  mutilate 
her.' 

ADVERSA'RIA,  note-book,  memorandum-book, 
posting-book,  in  which  the  Romans  entered  memo- 
randa of  any  importance,  especially  of  money  re- 
ceived and  expended,  which  were  afterward  tran- 
scribed, usually  every  month,  into  a  kind  of  leger. 
{Tabtda  jusUt,  codex  accepli  et  expensiS  Cicero  de- 
scribes the  difference  between  the  adversaria  and 
tabulae  in  his  Oratio  pro  Rose.  Com.,  c.  3 :  Q^id  est, 
fitod  negligerUer  scriiamns  adversaria  ?  quid  est,  quod 
tUligenicr amfidamia  tabulas?  qua  de  causa?  Q,ttia 
'utc  sunt  menstrua,  UUb  sumt  eetemas;  hoc  ddenimr 
<talim,  iUa  servantur  sand^,  &c. 

ADVERSA'RIUS.    l^Vid.  Acron.) 

ADUTfATOI  (ddwvaroi),  were  persons  supported 
hv  the  Athenian  state,  who,  on  account  of  infirmity 
or  bodily  defects,  were  unable  to  obtain  a  livelihood. 
The  sum  which  they  received  from  the  state  ap- 
pears to  have  varied  at  different  times.  In  the  time 
of  Lysias*  and  Aristotle,'  one  obolus  a  day  wa^ 
given;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  afterward  in- 
creased to  two  obeli.  The  bounty  was  restricted  to 
|iersons  whose  property  was  under  three  mina:;  and 
the  examination  of  those  who  were  entitled  to  it  be- 
longed to  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hundred."  Pisis- 
iratns  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  a 
laT  for  the  maintenance  of  those  persons  who  had 
been  mutilated  in  war." 

I.  (Ulpian,  Fr.,  Ti.,  14.)— S.  (Canii.,iT.,  T.  SI.)— 3.  (Ljniu, 
hvifi  rod  ^KparoaOtvovf  <P6vov.) — 4.  (DemASth.,  Kat^  Nft/paf, 
-.  18.)— 5.  (PimlnB,  Sf  nt.  Recept.,  ti.,  tit.  M.)— 6.  (DemoMh., 
mri  J^calf;  18.)— 7.  (Dcninth.,  KarA  Titalpn  o.  S!.— JSichin., 
turi  Ti/iapx-i  «  SB.)— 8.  (dirJ/i  roS  'Alwdrwi,  c.  iT.,  p.  749.)— 
9.  (Haraocrat.,  ASvvaTOi.) — 10.  (JRachm.,  rard  Ttudfvov,  o. 
II.)— 11.  (Pint.,  Solon.,  c.  SI.— I.v«ia«,  hrtp  nl  'KivviTov,  s 
ipMch  writtan  for  an  indiridaal,  iu  oidar  to  pran  •>•"  '•  "~» 
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iEDlLES. 

ADVOCATUS  seems  originally  to  have  s;f  nl- 
fied  any  person  who  gave  another  his  ai(.  in  aix  a£ 
fair  or  business,  as  a  witness,  for  instance;'  or  ibi 
the  purpose  of  aiding  and  protecting  him  in  taking 
possessionof  apiece  of  property.*  It  was  also  used 
to  express  a  person  who  in  any  way  gave  his  adrioe 
and  aid  to  another  in  the  management  of  a  came; 
but  the  word  did  not  simify  the  orator  or  patror,o< 
who  made  the  speech,*  m  tne  time  of  Cicero.  Un- 
der the  emperors,  it  signified  a  person  who  in  any 
way  assisted  in  the  conduct  of  a  cause,'  and  wa« 
sometimes  equivalent  to  orator.'  The  advocate's 
fee  was  then  called  honorariimi.  {Yul.  Okatoi, 
PiTRONDs,  CiNcu  Lex.) 

The  advocatus  is  denned  by  Ulpian*  to  be  any 
person  who  aids  another  in  the  condnct  of  a  suit  or 
action. 

The  advocatai  fisci  was  an  important  officer  e» 
tablisbed  by  Hadrianus.'  It  war  his  bnsine!^  v> 
look  after  tne  interests  of  the  fiscus  v  -  the  imperial 
treasury,  and,  among  other  things,  to  ~witain  it< 
title  to  bona  atduca.*  * 

ADTfTUM.    (Ftrf.  Temple.) 

MA'CIA.    (mAIAKEIA.) 

jEBU'TIA  lex.    {Vid.  Actio.) 

.ffiDES.    (Virf.  HotisE;  TEMPI.E.} 

.SDI'LES.  The  name  of  these  nmctionaiiu!>  m 
said  to  be  derived  from  their  having  the  care  of  the 
temple  {odes)  of  Ceres.  The  sediles  were  originally 
two  in  nnml>er:  they  were  elected  from  the  pleles, 
and  the  institntion  of  the  office  dates  from  the  ssttM. 
time  as  that  of  the  tribuni  plebis,  B.C.  494.  T«eii 
duties  at  first  seem  to  have  been  merely  mimste- 
rial;  they  were  the  assistants  of  the  tribtmes  in 
such  matters  as  the  tribunes  intrusted  to  them, 
among  which  are  enimierated  the  hearing  of  causes 
of  smaller  importance.  At  an  earlv  period  after 
their  institution  (B.C.  446),  we  find  tnem  appointed 
the  keepers  of  the  senatus  consAita,  which  the  coe- 
snis  had  hitherto  arbitrarily  suppressed  or  altered.* 
They  were  also  the  keepers  of  tne  plebiscila.  Ott- 
er functions  were  gradually  intmsteil  tc  them,  and 
it  is  not  alwajTS  easr  to  distingnis;  .neirdntier  from 
some  of  those  which  belong  to  the  censors.  They 
had  the  general  superintendence  of  buildingr,  botk 
sacred  and  private :  imder  this  powr  they  proviced 
for  the  support  and  repair  of  temples,  curise,  Ac, 
and  took  care  that  private  buildings  which  were  in 
a  ruinous  state  were  repaired  by  the  owners  or  pull- 
ed down.  The  superintendence  over  the  supply  and 
distribution  of  water  at  Rome  was,  at  an  etatf  pe- 
riod, a  matter  of  public  administration.  Accoidmg 
to  Frontinus,  this  was  the  duty  of  the  censors;  but 
when  there  were  no  censors,  it  was  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  sediles.  1^  care  of  each  particolai 
source  or  supply  was  fkrmed  to  midertakers  (re- 
demplores),  and  all  that  they  did  was  subject  to  the 
approbauon  of  the  censors  or  the  sediles."  TTie 
care  of  the  streets  and  pavements,  with  the  clean- 
sing and  drainin?  of  the  citv,  belonged  to  tlie  sediles; 
and,  of  course,  ue  care  of  the  cloacte.  They  had 
the  office  of  distributing  com  among  the  plebes; 
but  this  distribution  of  com  at  Rome  mnst  not  be 
confounded  with  the  duty  of  purchasing  or  procuring 
it  from  foreign  parts,  which  was  performed  by  the 
consuls,  quEestors,  and  prstois,  and  sometimes  by 
an  extraordinary  magistrate,  as  the  prsefectus  an- 
nonoe.  The  sediles  had  to  see  that  the  public  lands 
were  not  improperly  used,  and  that  the  pasture- 
grounds  of  the  state  were  not  trespassed  on;  and 
they  had  power  to  punish  by  fine  any  imlawfiil  act 
in  this  respect.    They  had  a  general  superintend 
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finiLES. 


£DILGS. 


race  Cirer  bujriD^  au-i  selling,  and,  as  a  cuise- 
quence,  the  supervision  of  the  oiEirkets,  of  things 
UDi<sed  to  sale,  such  as  slaves,  and  of  weights  and 
L.easuies:  from  this  part  of  their  duty  is  derived 
die  name  under  which  the  aidiles  are  mentioned  by 
the  Greek  writers  (d/opavd/iot)-  '^  ^^  ^^^i^  lou- 
siness tc  see  that  no  new  deities  or  religious  rites 
were  iutiodnced  into  the  city,  to  look  after  the  ob- 
Krrance  of  religious  ceremonies,  and  the  celebra- 
tions of  the  ancient  feasts  and  festivals.  The  gen- 
fial  juperiutendence  of  police  comprehended  the 
hl.'y  of  preserving  ctder,  regard  to  decency,  and 
the  inspection  of  the  baths  and  houses  of  entertain- 
ment, of  brc-thels,  and  >''  prostitutes,  whOj  it  appears, 
were  registered  by  the  aediles.  The  eediles  had  va- 
noos  officem  under  them^  as  prtecones,  scribse,  and 
riatores. 

The  .£DiLEa  Cubdles,  who  were  also  two  in 
number,  wei-?  originally  chosen  only  from  the  pa- 
tricians, afterward  alternately  from  the  patricians 
and  the  plebes,  and  at  last  indifferently  from  both.' 
The  office  of  curule  sediles  was  instituted  B.C.  363, 
and,  according  to  Livy,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ple- 
beian aediles  refusing  to  ccmsent  to  celebrate  the 
Indi  maximi  for  the  space  of  four  days  instead  of 
three ;  upon  which  a  senatus  consnltum  was  pass- 
ed, by  which  two  sediles  were  to  be  chosen  from 
the  patricians.  From  this  time  four  aediles,  two 
^beian  and  two  curule,  were  annually  elected.* 
The  distinctive  honours  of  the  sediles  curules  were, 
the  sella  curulis,  from  whence  their  title  is  derived, 
the  toga  pneteita,  precedence  in  speaking  in  the 
senate,  and  the  jus  imaginis.'  The  eediles  curules 
only  had  the  ius  edicendi,  or  the  right  of  pnimulga- 
ting  edicta;*  but  the  rules  comprised  in  their  edicta 
served  for  the  guidance  of  all  the  sediles.  The 
edicta  of  the  curule  aediles  Avere  foimded  on  their 
authority  as  superintendents  of  the  markets,  and  of 
baying  and  selling  in  general.  Accordingly,  their 
edicts  had  mainly,  or  perhaps  solely,  reference  to 
the  rules  as  to  buying  and  selling,  and  contracts  for 
bargain  and  sale.  They  were  the  foundation  of  the 
actiones  asdiliciae,  among  which  are  included  the 
aeti»  redJubftUiria  and  qiumti  minoris.'  A  great  part 
of  the  pro-.-isions  of  the  sediles'  edict  relate  to  ths 
baying  and  selling  of  slaves.  The  persons  both  of 
the  plebeian  and  curule  asdiles  were  sacrosanct!.' 

It  seems  that,  after  the  appointment  of  the  curule 
BdUes,  the  functions  formerly  exercised  by  the  ple- 
beian sdiles  were  exercised,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, by  all  the  sediles  indifferently.  Within  five 
days  after  being  elected  or  entering  on  office,  they 
were  required  to  determine  by  lot,  or  by  agreement 
amone  themselves,  what  parts  of  the  city  each 
shooia  take  under  his  superintendence;  and  each 
adile  alone  had  the  care  of  looking  after  the  paring 
and  cleansing  of  the  streets,  and  other  matters,  it 
mav  be  presumed,  of  the  same  local  character  with- 
in &s  district  The  other  duties  of  the  office  seem 
»  have  been  exercised  by  them  jointly. 

In  the  superintendence  of  the  public  festivals  and 
•olemnities,  there  was  a  farther  distinction  between 
the  two  sets  of  sediles.  Many  of  these  festivals, 
inch  as  those  of  Flora'  and  Ceres,  were  superin- 
tended by  either  set  of  aediles  indifferently ;  but  the 
plebeian  games  were  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  plebeian  sediles,  who  had  an  allowance  of  mon- 
ey Sir  that  pttipose;  and  the  fines  levied  on  the 
pecuarii  ana  others,  seem  to  have  been  appropria- 
ted to  these  among  other  public  purposes.'  The 
(e.ebration  of  the  ludi  magni  or  Roman!,  of  the 
Indi  scenic!  or  dramatic  representations,  and  the 
hidi  Megalesii,  belonged  especially  to  the  curule 
adiies,  and  it  was  on  such  occasions  tl  at  they 
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often  incurred  a  prodig;iou>>  expense,  witl:  the  Ti(.« 
of  pleasing  the  people  and  securing  their  vote<.  ic 
ftlture  elections.  Tnis  extravag:ant  expenditure  ot 
the  sediles  aiose  after  the  close  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  increased  with  the  opportunities  whicb 
individuals  had  of  enriching  themselves  after  th« 
Roman  arms  were  carried  into  Greece,  Africa,  axui 
Spain.  Even  the  prodigality  of  the  emperors  hard- 
ly surpassed  that  of  individual  curule  aediles  undei 
the  Republic;  such  as  C.  J.  Cassar  the  dictator,  P. 
C.  Lentulus  Spiniher,  and,  above  all,  M.  Mmilixu 
Scaurus,  whose  expenditure  was  not  limited  to  bare 
show,  but  comprehended  objects  of  public  utility, 
as  the  reparation  of  walls,  dockyams,  ports,  and 
aqueducts.'  An  instance  is  mentioned  by  Dion 
Cassias*  of  the  ludi  Megalesii  being  superintended 
by  the  plebeian  aediles;  but  it  was  done  pursuant  to 
a  senatus  consultum,  and  thus  the  particular  excep- 
tion confirms  the  general  rule. 

In  B.C.  45,  J.  Caesar  caused  two  curule  aediles 
and  four  plebeian  sediles  to  be  elected ;  and  thence- 
forward, at  least  so  long  as  the  office  of  sedile  was 
of  any  importance,  six  sediles  were  annually  elect- 
ed. The  two  new  plebeian  aediles  were  called  Ce- 
reales,  and  their  duty  was  to  look  after  the  supply 
of  com.  Though  their  office  may  not  have  been 
of  any  great  importance  after  the  insiimtion  of  a 
piaefectns  annonse  by  Augustus,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  existed  for  several  centuries,  and  at  least  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Gordian. 

The  sediles  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  minores 
magistratus.  The  plebeian  aediles  were  originally 
chosen  at  the  comitia  centuriata,  but  afterward  a' 
the  comitia  tribnta,*  in  which  comitia  the  cunil4 
sediles  also  were  chosen.  It  appears  that,  until  th« 
lex  annalis  was  passed,  a  Roman  citizen  might  be 
a  candidate  for  any  office  after  completing  hii 
twenty-seventh  year.  This  lex  annalis,  which  wa« 
passed  at  the  instance  of  the  tribune  L.  V.  Tappa< 
Ius,  B.C.  180,  fixed  the  age  at  which  each  office 
might  be  enjoyed.*  The  passage  of  Law  does  not 
mention  what  were  the  a^  fixed  by  this  law ;  but 
it  is  collected,  from  various  passajges  of  Roman 
writers,  that  the  age  fixed  for  the  aedileship  was 
thirty-six.  This,  at  least,  was  the  age  at  which  ;, 
man  could  be  a  candidate  for  the  curule  aidileship, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  a  different 
rule  for  the  plebeian  sdileship. 

The  aediles  existed  under  the  emperors :  but  theil 
powers  were  gradually  diminished,  and  their  mnc- 
tions  exercised  by  new  officers  created  by  the  em- 
perors. After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus  ap. 
pointed  a  pnefecttis  urbis,  who  exercised  the  gen- 
eral police,  which  had  formerly  been  one  of  the  du- 
ties of  the  aediles.  Augustus  also  took  from  the 
aediles,  or  exercised  himself,  the  office  of  superin- 
tending the  religious  rites,  and  the  banishing  from 
the  city  of  all  foreign  ceremonials;  he  also  assimied 
the  superintendence  of  the  temples,  and  thus  may 
be  said  to  have  destroyed  the  aedileship  by  depri- 
ving it  of  its  old  and  original  flmctions.  -This  will 
serve  to  explain  the  curious  fact  mentioned  by  Dion 
Cassius,'  that  no  one  was  willing  to  hold  so  con- 
temptible an  office,  and  Augustus  was  tnerefore  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  compelling  persons  to  take 
it:  persons  were  accordingly  chosen  by  lot,  out  of 
those  who  had  served  the  office  of  quaestor  and 
tribcme ;  and  this  was  done  more  than  once.  The 
last  recorded  instance  of  the  spleDdonrs  of  th* 
ssdileship  is  the  administration  of  Agrippa,  whc 
volimteered  to  take  the  office,  and  repaired  all  the 
public  buildings  and  all  the  roads  at  bis  own  ex- 
pense, without  drawing  anything  f:om  the  treasU' 
ry.'  The  sedileship  had,  however,  lost  its  true 
character  before  this  time.    Agrippa  had  al.'eac) 


1.  (Cic,  Off.,  ii.,  17.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  nxiii.,  J;  ixivi.,  15."- 
9.  (xliii.,  48.)— S.  (Dion.  Hal.,  n.,  W ;  ix.,  43,  49.— Lir,  U 
M,  aaq.)— 4.  (LiTj,  xL,  44.)— J.  (It.,  r.  M  >— «.  (Dion.  Ca« 
xlii.,  43.— Plin.,  F  N..  xxxn.,  15.) 
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trei  cuusul  before  he  accepted  the  office  of  tedile, 
and  Ais  munificeQt  expenditure  in  iJtis  nominal  of- 
lice  was  the  close  of  the  splendour  of  the  asdileship. 
Augustus  appointed  the  curule  ndiies  specially  to 
the  office  of  putting  out  fires,  and  placed  a  body  of 
600  slaves  at  their  conunund ;  but  the  prslecti  vigi- 
lum  a/terward  performed  this  duty.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  curalora  viarum  wen:  appointed  by  him  to 
Bupeiiit'end  the  roads  near  tlie  city,  and  the  qoato- 
onriii  ic  superintend  those  within  Rome.  The  eu- 
yitorta  aperum  jnibUconim  and  the  curaU/ra  alvei  TV- 
trh,  also  appointed  by  Augustus,  stripped  the  eedi- 
les  of  the  remaining  few  duties  that  nught  be  called 
honourable.  They  lost  also  the  superintendence  of 
wells  or  springs,  and  of  the  aqueducts.*  They  re- 
tained, under  the  early  emperors,  a  kind  of  poliee, 
for  the  purpose  of  repressmg  open  licentiousnesf: 
and  disorder:  thus  toe  batl^,  eating-houses,  and 
brothels  were  still  subject  to  their  inspection,  and 
the  registration  of  prostitutes  was  still  within  their 
duties.*  We  read  of  the  eediles  under  Augustus 
making  search  after  libellous  books,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  burned. 

The  colonise,  and  the  municipia  of  the  later  pe- 
riod, had  also  their  oediles,  wnose  numbers  and 
functions  varied  in  different  places.  Tli>-.y  seem, 
however,  as  to  their  powers  and  datiuK,  to  Jiav>  re- 
sembled the  eediles  of  Rome.  Tiiey  were  (.Misen 
annually.' 

The  history,  powers,  and  duiieK  uf  the  nliirs  are 
stated  with  great  minuteness  and  accuracy  by  Schu- 
bert, De  Romawrum  .^UHUau,  lib.  iv.,  I<»gunontii, 

.e'dIT'UI,'  .fiDIT'UMI,  iEDlT'lMI  (called  by 
Uie  Greeks  vtuKiiii.  iuK^j/i-it,  and  vnoC<uiopo<*),  were 
peisons  who  took  can*,  uf  the  temples,  attended  to 
the  cleaning  of  them,  Ac*  They  appear  to  have 
lived  in  the  temple.-t,  ur  near  them,  and  to  have  act- 
ed as  ciceroni  to  UuMe  persone  who  wished  to  see 
Ihem.*  In  ancient  limeit,  the  atditui  were  citizens, 
but  undrr  the  ;iii|i«:rors  freedmen.' 

•AE'DON  l^\.i^jv),  withdi'i  doubt  the  Molacilla 
Luxinia,  L.,  and  .-itilm/t  J/iacinia  (Latham),  or  the 
Nightingale.  Wc  sonsHiines  read  aSovi(,  or  ii/dovir 
in  Doric.  The  nightingale  is  also  called  ^tht/tHa 
and  npoKvij  by  the  poets.  That  it  is  the  male  bird 
only  which  sings,  was  well  imderstood  bjr  the  an- 
cients.* Virgil,  nowever,  has  on  one  occasion  given 
the  power  of  song  to  the  female  bird.*  From  some 
papers  in  the  Classical  Journal,  it  would  appear 
that  the  nightingale  sings  by  day  as  well  as  by 
flight.'* 

./EGIS  is  a  Greek  word  (aiyi(,  -iSoO,  signifying, 
literally,  a  goatskin,  and  formed  on  the  same  anal- 
ogy with  vSpi(,  a  fawnskin." 

According  to  ancient  mvthology,  the  segis  worn 
by  Jupiter  was  the  hide  of  the  goat  Amalthea,  which 
had  suckled  him  in  his  infancy.  Hyginus  relates'* 
that,  when  he  was  preparing  to  resist  the  Titans,  he 
was  directed,  if  he  wished  to  conquer,  to  wear  a 
goatskin  with  the  head  of  the  Gorgon.  To  this 
particular  goatskin  the  term  wgis  was  afterward 
confined.  Homer  always  represents  it  as  part  of 
the  armour  of  Jupiter,  whom,  on  this  account,  he 
distinguishes  by  '.he  epithet  agis-beanng  {aiyioxof). 
He,  however,  asserts  that  it  was  borrowed  on  differ- 
ent occasions  both  by  Apollo'*  and  by  Minerva.'* 

The  skins  of  various  qnadrupeds  having  been 
gsed  by  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece  for 
clothing  and  defence,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 


1.  (Fnmttnut,  ii.)— 8.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  8».)— S.  (D«  jEdiL 
Col.,  *<!.,  Otto.,  Lipt.,  I7SS.)— ♦.  (Herod.,  Ti.jlS4.)-5.  (Liv., 
to.,  17.— Gell.,  xii.,  10.— Suet.,  Dom.,  1.— V»rro,  De  Ling. 
Ut.,  Ti.,  «.>-«.  (Plin.,  H.  N..  iTivi.,  4,  «  10.— Cic,  S  Verr., 
Ir.,  ♦I.— Scaol.  in  Hor.,  Ep.  11,  i.,  »30.)— 7.  (Serr.  in  Virg., 
Sn.,  ii.,  048.)— 8.  lEottnth.  in  11.,  iu.,  ISO,  ^  395.)— «.  (Oeonr., 
IT.,  Sll,  Moq.)— 10  (Tol.  UTii.,  p.  91;  xzTiii.,  p.  184,  343; 
Tli».,  p.  SIS  ;  xa.,  p.  180.  341.)— 11.  (Vid.  Herod.,  ir.,  189.)— 
13  Artron.  Po»t.,  13.)— 13.  (II.,  nr.,  S29,  307-818,  360;  ixiT.. 
•0  u.|4   (II.,  il.,  447-449 :  zriii.,  904  ;  m..  400  > 


goatskin  was  mployed  in  the  same  maidier;  art 
the  particular  application  of  it  which  we  have  now 
to  consider  will  be  imderstood  from  the  fact  that  ihi 
shields  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were  in  part  snppoiv 
ed  by  a  belt  or  strap  {tcXo/iuv,  balteut)  passing  ovei 
the  right  shoulder,  and,  when  not  elevated  with  th« 
shield,  descending  transversely  to  the  left  hip.  U 
order  that  a  goatskin  might  serve  this  purpose,  tw« 
of  its  legs  would  probably  be  tied  over  the  ii|^ 
shoulder  of  the  wearer,  the  other  extremity  bein| 
fastened  to  the  inside  of^  the  shield.  In  coiubat,  the 
left  arm  would  be  pa.ssed  under  the  hide,  and  wonld 
raise  it  together  with  the  shield,  as  ii,  shown  in  a 
marble  statae  of  Minerva,  preserved  ui  the  musenn 
at  Naples,  which,  from  its  style  oi  art,  may  be  ici'll- 
oned  among  the  most  ancient  in  ^.^.istenee. 


Other  statues  of  Minerva,  also  of  very  hi<h  anti- 
quity, and  derived,  no  doubt,  from  some  still  more 
ancient  type,  represent  her  in  a  state  of  repose,  and 
with  the  goatskin  falling  obliimely  from  its  loose 
fastening  over  her  right  shoiuder,  so  as  to  pass 
rotmd  the  body  under  the  left  arm.  The  annexed 
figure  is  taken  from  a  colossal  statue  of  Minerva  at 
Dresden.  The  softness  and  flexibility  of  the  goat- 
skin are  here  expressed  by  the  folds  produced  l»  U 
by  the  girdle  witn  which  it  is  encircled. 


Another  mode  of  wearing  this  garment,  also  oi 
peaceful  expression,  is  seen  in  a  statue  of  Minerva 
at  Dresden,  of  still  higher  antiquity  than  that  last 
referred  to,  and  in  the  very  ancient  image  of  tbe 
same  goddess  from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  .Sgi- 
na.    In  both  of  these  the  oigis  covers  the  right  M 
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ml  as  thf  leA  shoulder,  the  breast,  and  the  back, 
tailing  behind  so  as  almost  to  reach  the  feet. 
Schoni>  considers  this  as  the  original  form  of  the 
■gis. 

By  a  figure  of  speech.  Homer  tues  the  term  aegis 
10  denote  not  only  the  goatskin,  which  it  proper!^ 
lignilied,  bat,  together  with  it,  the  shield  to  which  it 
bekicgei.  By  thas  nnderstandjng  the  word,  it  is 
Ufy  *o  ^smprehend  both  why  Minerva  is  said  to 
throv  her  lather's  segis  around  her  shoulders,*  and 
why,  on  3ne  occasion,  Apolb  is  said  to  hold  it  in 
Us  hand,  and  to  shake  it  so  as  to  terrify  and  con- 
!f  and  the  Giceks,*  and  on  another  occasion  to  cover 
with  it  the  dead  body  of  Hector,  in  order  to  protect 
it  fiom  insulL*  In  these  passages  we  must  suppose 
ihe  aegis  to  mean  the  shield,  together  with  the  laige 
expanded  skin  or  belt  by  which  it  was  suspended 
from  the  right  shoulder. 

As  the  Greeks  prided  themselves  greatly  on  the 
rich  and  splendid  ornaments  of  their  shields,  they 
tapposed  the  eegis  to  be  adorned  in  a  style  corre- 
nonding  to  the  might  and  majesty  of  (he  father  of 
the  gods.  In  the  middle  of  it  was  fixed  the  appal- 
liiig  Gorgon's  head,*  and  its  border  wa.s  surrounded 
with  golden  tassels  (<Maavot),  each  of  which  was 
woith  a  hecatomb.*  In  the  fignres  above  exhibited, 
the  serpents  of  the  Grorgon's  head  are  transferred  to 
the  border  of  the  skin. 

By  the  later  poets  and  artists,  the  original  concep- 
liMi  of  the  sgis  appears  to  have  been  forgotten  or 
disregarded.  They  represent  it  as  a  breastplate 
covered  with  metal  in  the  fotm  of  scales,  not  used 
to  support  the  shield,  bnt  extending  equally  on  both 
lidn  bom  shoulder  to  shonldrr,  as  in  the  annexed 
8ou«^  takf  n  firum  a  statue  at  Florence. 


With  this  appearance  the  descriptions  of  the 
•ns  by  the  Latin  poets  generally  correspond.' 

It  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  eegis  properly 
Mionged  to  Jupiter,  and  was  only  borrowed  from 
lim  iy  his  daughter,  and  although  she  is  common- 
ly exhibited  either  with  the  aegis  itself,  or  with  some 
anblem  of  it,  yet  we  seldom  find  it  as  an  attribute 
of  Jupiter  in  works  of  art  There  is,  however,  in 
Ihe  mtBenm  at  Leyden  a  marble  statue  of  Jupiter, 
ftwad  at  Utica,  in  which  the  tegis  hangs  over  his 
left  shoulder.  It  has  the  Gorgon's  head,  serpents 
on  the  border,  and  a  hole  for  the  left  arm  to  pass 
(farrngh.  The  annexed  figure  is  taken  from  a  cameo 
engraved  by  Nisus,  a  Greek  artist.  Jupiter  is  here 
tepreseiited  with  the  aegis  wrapped  round  the  fore 


.  ;BauiMr,  Ammlthea,  ii..  SIS.)— 2.  (II.,  r.,  '38;  xviii., 
.}-*.  (fi.,  IT.,  ?»,  307,  Mqq.)— «.  (xxi».,  ie.)—i.  (II.,  r., 
^-41.  (IL,  ii.,  446,  wqii.)— 7.  (Viti;  ,  iGii.,  vtii.,  435,  MO).— 
.  Flafic.,  vi.,  174'    %d.  ApoUiiu">-«.  Carm.,  xv — Sil.  IIa]  , 
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part  I  f  his  left  aim.  The  shield  is  p.acea  e>Mt\ 
neath  it,  at  his  feet.  In  his  right  hand  he  h(  .ds  :li« 
thunderbolt 


The  Roman  emperors  also  assumed  ilie  aegis,  lu* 
tending  thereby  tn  cxhiHt  thenLselvcs  in  the  char- 
acter of  Jupiter.  Of  this  the  armed  statue  uf  Ha- 
drian in  the  British  Museum  presents  an  example. 
In  these  cases  the  more  recent  Roman  conccptioL 
of  the  eegis  is  of  course  followed,  coinciding  with 
the  remark  of  Serviiis,'  that  this  breast-armour  was 
called  te$,is  when  worn  by  a  god;  &>rica, when  worn 
by  a  man. 

Hence  Martial,  in  an  epigram  on  the  breastplate 
of  Domitian,  says, 

"  Dum  vacat  hac,  Ctesar,  potcrit  lorica  vocari , 
Pectore  cum,  sacro  xderit,  ccgis  ail,"' 
In  these  lines  he  in  fact  addresses  the  emperor  as 
a  divinitt'. 

♦.^GYPTIL'LA,  a  name  common  to  several 
species  of  agate.  It  was,  perhap,  the  ancient  d'^- 
nomination  of  what  is  still  caJled  Egyptian  pebble; 
a  striped  jasper;  the  quartz  agate  onyx  of  Haiiy.* 

♦AEIZO'ON  (dfifuow),  a  plant,  of  which  Dioscori- 
des*  describes  three  species :  the  first,  or  i.  to  lUya, 
being  the  Scmpermvum  arboreum,  according  to  Sib- 
thorp  and  Sprengel ;  the  second,  or  d.  to  fuxpov,  the 
Sedum  nipeslre  or  refiexam  (Rock  or  Yellow  Siom"- 
crop) ;  and  the  third,  the  Sedum  sUUtttum,  according 
to  Columna  and  Sprengel.  The  deifuov  of  Theo- 
phrastus*  is  the  same  a*  the  first  species  ol  'Dios- 
corid  "s,  the  characters  of  which,  notwithstandingthe 
high  authority  of  Sibthorp  and  Sprengel,  who  are 
of  a  diflfevnt  opinion.  Dr.  Adams  thinks  he  is  justi- 
fied in  identifying  with  those  of  the  SanpervimuM 
lecUmim,  or  Housekek.' 

AEI'SITOI.    (Vid.  Prvtaneion.) 

.E'LIA  SEN'TIA  LEX.  This  law,  which  was 
passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (about  A.D.  SV  con- 
tained various  provLsions.  By  one  clause  it  was 
provided  that  manumitted  slaves,  who,  during  their 
servitude,  had  undergone  certain  ptmishments  foi 
uflTences,  should  not  become  either  Roman  citizens 
or  Latini,  but  should  belong  to  the  class  of  peregri- ' 
ni  dediticii.  (Vid.  Dediticii.')  The  law  also  con- 
tained various  provisions  as  to  the  manumission  o.'' 
slaves,  and  as  to  the  mode  in  -rhich  a  manumitted 
slave,  who  had  only  obtained  the  privileges  of  a 
Latinu;.  might  become  a  Roman  citizen.  The  law 
also  iiiade  void  all  manumission  of  slaves  eflTected 
for  the  purpose  of  defratiding  a  creditor  or  a  patron, 
whether  such  manumission  was  efl^ected  in  tne  life- 


1.  iJEn.,  riii..  435.) — 3.  (rii.,  I.) — 3.  (Moore*a  Ate.  Fftnenlv 
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fi.)~^.  (Adams,  Append.,  •.  v  ) 
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Bine  01  tne  master,  or  by  his  testament  It  prescri- 
bed certain  formalities  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of 
otantunission  when  the  owner  of  the  slave  (dmninius) 
was  tinder  twenty ;  the  eflfect  of  which  was,  that 
though  a  person  of  the  age  cf  fourteen  could  make 
a  will,  he  could  not  bj  will  give  a  slave  his  free- 
dom. = 

iENKATO'RES  (aimatores*)  were  ftose  who 
blew  upon  wind  instruments  in  the  Roman  army ; 
namely,  the  bucdnatores,  comicines,  and  tubidna.' 
£-::eatcres  were  also  employed  in  the  public 
piv.ei.^  A  a^'^giKm  neneatorum  is  mentioned  in 
x&cripucU). 

J2(jLIP^L^  {a'wXov  itihu)  were,  according 
to  the  description  of  Vitrevius,'  hollow  vessels, 
made  of  brass,  which  were  used  in  explaining  the 
origin,  &c.,  of  the  winds.  These  vessels,  which 
had  a  veiy  small  orifice,  were  filled  with  water  and 
traced  on  the  Tne,  by  which,  of  coarse,  steam  was 
created. 

.fi'aUITAS.    (Vid.  Jns.) 

.£RA,  a  point  of  time  from  which  subsequent  or 
preceding  years  may  be  counted.  The  Greeks  had 
no  cummon  era  til'  a  comparatively  late  period. 
The  Athenians  reckoned  their  years  by  the  name 
of  the  chief  archon  of  each  year,  whence  he  was 
called  upxuv  iiruvv/to^ ;  the  LacedGemonians  by  one 
of  the  ^hors ;  and  the  Argives  by  the  chief  priest- 
ess of  Juno,  who  held  her  office  for  life.»  The  fol- 
lowing eeras  were  adopted  in  later  times :  1.  The 
aera  of  the  Trojan  war,  B.C.  1184,  which  was  first 
made  use  of  by  Eratosthenes.  2.  The  Olympiac 
sera,  which  began  B.C.  T76,  and  was  first  made  use 
of  by  TimSEOSof  Sicil^',  and  was  adopted  by  Polyb- 
ins,  Diodorus,  Dionysi  is  of  Halicamassus,  and  Pau- 
sanias.  (Vid.  Olympad.)  3.  The  Philippic  or  Alex- 
andrian (era,  which  began  B.C.  323.  4.  The  xra 
of  the  Seleacidx,  which  began  in  the  auttmm  of 
B.C.  312.  5.  The  aeras  of  Antioch,  of  which  there 
ware  three,  but  the  one  in  most  common  use  brgan 
in  November,  B.C.  49. 

The  Romans  reckoned  their  years  from  the 
fcuniation  of  the  city  (ai  urbe  amdila)  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  and  subsequently,  but  in  earlier  times 
the  years  were  reckoned  by  the  names  of  the  con- 
suls. We  also  find  traces  of  an  sera  from  the 
banishment  of  the  kings,  and  of  another  from  the 
taking  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls.  The  date  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome  is  ^ven  diflerently  by  different 
authors.  That  which  is  most  commonly  followed 
is  the  one  given  by  Varro,  which  corresponds  to 
B.C.  753.*  It  must  be  observed  that  753  A.U.C.  is 
the  first  year  before,  and  754  A.U.C.  the  first  year 
afler  the  Christian  sera.  To  find  out  the  year  B.C. 
corresponding  to  the  year  A.U.C,  subtract  the  year 
A.U.C.  from  754;  thus,  605  A.U.C.=149  B.C.  To 
find  otit  the  year  A.D.  corresponding  to  the  year 
A.U.C,  subtract  753  from  the  year  A.U.C ;  thus, 
767  A.U.C.=14  A.D. 

iERA'RII,  those  citizens  of  Rome  who  did  not 
enjoy  the  perfect  franchise;  t.  «^  those  who  cor- 
responded to  the  Isoldes  and  Atimi  at  Athens.  The 
name  fa  a  regular  adjective  formed  from  as  fbronze), 
vid  its  application  to  this  particular  class  is  due  to 
the  circumstance  that,  as  the  gerarii  were  protected 
by  tlie  state  without  being  botmd  to  military  ser- 
vice, they  naturally  had  to  pay  the  as  nalitan, 
which  was  thus  orijtinallv  a  charge  on  them,  in  the 
wmewayasthe  sums  for Imights'  horses  were  levied 
,  30  the  estates  of  rich  widows  and  orphans.'  (Vid. 
£8  HoRDEARicM.)  The  persons  wno  constituted 
;  iiis  class  were  either  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns 
irhich  had  a  relation  of  isopolity  with  Rome  (the 


I.  (Gtim,  lib.!.— VIp.,  Tnm.,  tit.  1.— Dig.  S8,  tit.  5,  •.  97,00. 
—Tacit.,  Ann.,  rr.,  5S.)--t.  (Aminiiui.,  xxhr.,  4.)— 3.  (Snet.,  Jnl., 
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tufinfttM),  or  clients  and  the  de&ct  odants  0°  tree  v 
men.  The  decemvirs  enrolled  in  the  tribes  aU  wLf 
were  srarians  at  that  time:'  and  when  the  tribes 
comprised  the  whole  nation,  the  degradation  of  a 
citizen  to  the  rank  of  an  aeraiian  (which  was  callid 
arariumfacen;*  Teferre  aWpum  m  eararios;*  or  in 
tatiulas  Cariivm  rtfirri  juiat*)  might  be  practised 
in  the  case  of  a  patrician  as  well  as  of  a  plebeian 
Hence  serarius  came  to  be  used  as  a  term  of  r^ 
proach.  Thus  Cicero,  speaking  of  the  cormpi 
judices  who  tried  Clodius,  sa3rs,*  Macuiosi  smatora, 
nudi  ejuiles,  IrUnim  mm  tam  araU,  qiuan,  id  appdlath 
tnr,  ararii.  He  is  alluding  to  the  Aurelian  law, 
which  settled  that  the  judices  should  be  selected 
from  the  senators,  the  knights,  and  the  tribuni  tem- 
pi. These  IrUmni  ararii,  who  constituted  an  ordei 
in  the  later  days  of  the  republic,  and  were,  in  fact, 
the  representatives  of  the  most  respectable  plebei- 
ans, were  originally  heads  of  tribes,  who  acted  as 
general  inspectors  and  collectors  of  the  as  nuUtart 
for  the  payment  of  the  troops.'  In  the  saiite  way 
the  pubucani,  or  farmers  of  the  taxes,  constituted  a 
numerous  class  of  the  equestrian  order. 

.£RA'RIUM,  the  public  treasury  at  Rome.  Ailer 
the  banishment  of  the  kings,  the  temple  of  Satam 
was  used  as  the  place  fbr  keeping  the  pab<>c  treas- 
ure, and  it  contintied  to  be  so  till  the  later '\imes  of 
the  empire.*  Besides  the  public  money,  the  stand- 
ards of^  the  legions  were  kept  in  the  serarium  ;•  and 
also  all  decrees  of  the  senate  were  entered  there,  ic 
books  kept  for  the  purpose.' 

The  8srarium  was  divided  intc  two  parts:  the 
common  treasury,  in  t'hich  were  deposited  the  regu- 
lar taxes,  and  which  were  made  tise  of  to  meet  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  state ;  and  the  sacred 
treasury  (ararmm  sandwm,  jandtiM"),  which  wai 
never  touched  except  in  cases  of  extreme  peiiL 
The  twentieth  part  of  the  value  of  every  s",ave  whc 
was  enfranchised,"  and  some  part  of  the  p.  under  of 
conquered  nations,  were  deposited  in  the  sacred 
treasury."  Augustus  established  a  separate  ureas- 
ury  under  the  name  of  ararium  mUilare,  to  provide 
for  the  pay  and  support  of  the  army,  and  he  impo- 
sed several  new  taxes  for  that  purpose." 

The  ararium,  the  public  treasury,  most  be  distin- 
guished from  the  .^s^,  the  treasury  of  the  emper- 
ors."   (Til/.  Fiscus.) 

The  charge  of  the  treasury  was  originally  in- 
trusted to  the  quaestors  and  their  ^istants,  tb« 
tribimi  a;rarii ;  but  in  B.C.  49,  when  no  quaestors 
were  elected,  it  was  tran.<!ferred  to  the  acdiles,  in 
whose  care  It  appears  to  have  been  till  B.C.  28, 
when  Augustus  gave  it  to  the  prastors,  or  those  who 
had  been  praetors."  Claudius  restored  it  to  the 
quaestors;'*  but  Nero  made  a  fresh  change,  and 
committed  it  to  those  who  had  been  praetors,  and 
whom  he  called  prafecti  ararii."  In  the  time  of 
Vespasian,  the  charge  of  the  treasury  appeals  to 
have  been  again  in  the  hands  of  the  praetors ;"  but 
in  the  time  of  Trajan,  if  not  before,  it  was  again 
intrusted  to  the  prtefects,  who  appear  to  have  he-i 
their  office  for  two  years." 

•iERU'GO  (16(\  Verdigris.  "Among  the  an- 
cients, as  it  stiU  is,  verdigris  was  a  common  greeo 
pigment;  and  Dioscorides**  and  Pliny"  specify  sev- 
eral varieties  of  native  arugo,  or  U^,  classing  with 
it,  in  this  case,  what  we  may  suppose  to  have  beea 
green  carbonate,  instead  of  acetate  of  copper;  as, 
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br  example,  '  the  efllorescence  upon  stones  wmch 
cootained  copper,'  and  what  was  'scraped  from 
Ihe  stone  out  of  which  copper  was  melted.'  Vari- 
ous modes  of  making  rerdigris  are  described  by 
Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  and  Pliny,  which  agree 
in  principle,  and  some  of  them  even  as  to  their  de- 
tails, wim  the  processes  now  employed.  Among 
(he  rarious  adulteTations  of  it,  that  which  was  made 
ariih  the  sulphate  of  iron  (airamentum  sulorium) 
was,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  the  one  best  calcula- 
ted 10  deceive ;  and  the  mode  of  detecting  it,  sog- 
gesied  bjr  him,  deserves  notice.  It  was  to  nb  the 
eoonterfeii  aerugo  on  papvnis  steeped  with  the  gall- 
ant, which  immediately  thereon  turned  black."' 

iERUSC  ATO'RES  were  vagrants  who  obtained 
their  living  by  fortune-telling  and  begging.*  They 
were  called  by  the  Greeks  dyuprot.  ( Vid.  AGURTAl.) 
Festos  explains  temscan  by  ara  uiuHgue  coUigere. 

XS  CtoXxii;),  a  composition  of  metals,  in  which 
copperis  the  predominant  ingredient.  Its  etymology 
is  not  known.  The  Italians  and  French  often  use 
the  words  ranu  and  olUme,  and  airain,  to  translate 
the  word  aes;  but,  like  the  English  term  braa, 
vhich  is  also  employed  in  a  genet^  way  to  express 
the  same  composiuon,  all  are  incorrect,  and  are 
<»lcalated  to  mislead.  Brass,  to  confine  onrselres 
to  oar  own  language,  is  a  combination  of  copper  and 
xmc;  while  all  the  specimens  of  ancient  objects 
formed  of  the  materisil  called  ss,  arc  found  apon 
uialysis  to  contain  no  zinc :  but,  with  very  limited 
exceptions,  to  be  composea  entirely  of  copper  amd 
tin.  To  this  mixture  the  term  brome  is  now  cxcla- 
sirely  applied  by  artists  and  founders ;  and  it  is  de- 
sirable that,  being  non  generally  received,  it  should 
always  lie  used,  u  order  to  prevent  misapprshen- 
.•ion,  and  to  distinguish  at  once  between  the  two 
compositions.  The  word  bronze  is  of  Italian  or- 
Uin,  and  of  comparativelv  modem  date,  and  ds- 
n  red  in  all  probability  bom  the  brown  coloiu 
(t'MHo)  which  the  artists  of  the  period  of  the  revival 
MS  it  fs  called)  of  the  Arts,  and  those  who  followed 
them,  gave  their  metal  works ;  varioos  tine  sped- 
meos  of  such  productions  of  the  dnqae-ciTUo  age  are 
Mill  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  yicrence  and  in 
other  collections;  and  when  the  surface  cf  the  cast 
has  not  been  injioed  by  accident  or  by  exposure  to 
the  weather,  the  rich  brown  tint  originally  miparted 
to  them  is  as  perfect  as  when  it  v;as  first  product. 
The  natural  colour  of  bronze,  -7b'.n  first  cast,  is  a 
reddish  brown ;  the  dilTerent  tints  which  are  seen 
on  works  of  sculpture  of  this  ciafs  being  almost  al- 
ways given  by  artificial  means :  that  which  modem 
taste  prefers,  and  which  is  nor  usually  seen  on 
bronze  works,  namely,  a  bi'lght  bluish  ^en,  may, 
however,  be  coi^idered  r  antral  to  it,  as  it  is  simply 
the  effect  of  oxidation,  from  exposure  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  atmoiohe:re.  Sometunes  the  operations 
of  time  and  weather  are  anticipated  by  the  skilful 
appUcaticn  of  an  acid  over  the  surface  of  the  metal. 
The  finest  bronzes  of  antiquity  are  remarkable  for 
•be  colour  uf  this  patina,  as  it  is  called  by  anti- 
qnaricj. 

The  employment  of  ns  (bronze)  was  very  general 
amcBg  the  ancients ;  money,  vases,  and  utensils  of 
iH  sorts,  whether  for  domestic  or  sacrificial  pur- 
poses, ornaments,  arms  offensive  and  defensive,  fhr- 
airorc,  tablets  for  inscriptions,  musical  instruments, 
ind,  indeed,  every  object  to  which  it  could  be  ap- 
•Ued,  being  made  of  it.  The  proportions  in  which 
die  component  pans  were  mixed  seem  to  have 
leen  much  studied  i  and  the  peculiarities  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  different  sorts  of^bronze  were  marked 
by  distinctive  names,  as  the  ees  Corinthiacum,  ks 
Deliacnm,  ss  .Sgineticum,  ss  HepaUzon,  and 
othen;  but  of  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  we 
know  little  or  nothing  beyond  the  titles,  except  that 
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we  collect  from  some  of  the  writers  of  antiqr.iiy, 
that,  with  the  view  of  producing  eflecis  of  colour  >r 
variety  of  texture,  the  artists  sometimes  mixed 
small  proportions  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  even 
iron,  in  the  composition  of  their  bronze. 

No  ancient  works  in  brass,  properly  so  called, 
have  yet  been  discovered,  though  it  has  been  af- 
firmed that  zinc  was  fonnd  in  an  aiial)-sis  made  of 
an  antique  sword ;'  but  it  appeared  in  so  extremr.lv 
small  a  quantity,  that  it  hamly  deserved  notice ;  il 
it  was  indeed  present,  it  may  rather  be  attribnteo 
to  some  accident  of  nature  than  to  design.  For 
farther  particulars  on  the  composition  of  bronze, 
and  the  practice  of  the  ancients  in  different  pro- 
cesses of  metal-working,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  on  bronze. 

i£S  (money,  nummi  atnei  or  tcrU).  Since  the 
most  ancient  coins  in  Rome  and  the  old  Italian 
states  were  made  of  aes,  tlus  name  was  given  to 
money  in  general,  so  that  Ulpian  says,  Eiiam  oure- 
OS  mimmos  as  dicimus.'  For  the  same  reason  we 
have  as  aUenum,  meaning  debt,  and  ara  in  the 
plural,  pay  to  the  soldiers.'  The  Romans  had  no 
other  coinage  except  bronze  or  copper  (as)  till 
A.n.C.  485  (B.C.  m),  five  years  before  the  first 
Punic  war,  when  silver  was  first  coined ;  gold  was 
not  coined  till  sixty-two  years  ailer  silver.*  For 
this  reacsn,  Aigenuntis,  in  the  Italian  mythology, 
wa«  made  the  son  cf  .£sculanus.* 

The  earliest  copner  coins  were  cast,  not  struck. 
In  the  collection  oI°  coins  at  the  British  Museum 
'Jien  are  foxa  ases  joined  together,  as  they  were 
token  from  the  ~cti2d,  ia  ihich  many  were  cast  at 
once.  la  most  ases  the  edge  shows  where  they 
were  sevcied  from  each  other.  The  first  coinage 
of  tes  is  a^caliy  attributed  to  Ssrvius  TuUius,  who 
is  said  'ja  have  st:unped  the  cioney  with  the  image 
of  cattle  {pectu),  wnence  it  was  ca!!ed  pecuiUa.' 
According  to  some  acconnt-s,  it  was  coined  from 
the  commencement  of  the  city ;'  and  according  to 
others,  the  first  coinage  was  attributed  to  Janus  or 
Saturn.*  We  know  that  the  old  Italian  states 
possessed  a  bronze  or  copper  coinage  from  the 
earliest  times. 

The  first  coinage  was  the  as  (vul.  As),  which  orig- 
inally was  a  pound  weight;  but  as,  in  course  of  time, 
the  weight  of  the  as  was  reduced  not  only  in  Rome, 
but  in  the  other  Italian  states,  and  this  reduction 
in  weight  was  not  uniform  in  the  different  states,  il 
became  usual  in  all  bargains  to  pay  the  ases  accord- 
ing to  their  weight,  and  not  accorung  to  their  nomi- 
nal value.  The  ees  grave'  was  not,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some,  the  old  heavy  coins  as  distinguished 
liom  the  lighter  modem ;  but,  as  iS'iebuhr'*  has  re- 
marked, it  signified  any  ntimber  of  copper  coins 
reckoned  according  to  the  old  style,  by  weight. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  occasion  for  the  state  to 
suppress  the  cireulation  of  the  old  copper  coins, 
since  in  all  bargains  the  ases  were  not  reckoned  by 
tale,  but  by  weight.  The  weight  thus  supplied  a 
common  measure  for  the  national  money,  and  for 
that  of  the  different  states  of  Italy;  and,  according- 
ly, a  hundred  pounds,  whether  of  the  old  or  modem 
money,  were  of  the  same  value.  The  name  of  aes 
grave  was  also  applied  to  the  tmcoined  metal." 

Under  the  Roman  empire,  the  right  of  coim'ng 
silver  and  gold  belonged  only  to  the  emperors ;  but 
the  copper  coinage  was  left  to  the  aeranum,  which 
was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  senate. 

Bronze  or  copper  (xaijtoi)  was  very  little  used 
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by  the  Greeks  I  ar  monev  in  eaily  tiaua.  Silver  was 
originally  the  vinivereal  currency,  and  copper  ap- 
pears to'  have  been  seldom  corned  till  auer  tne 
lime  of  Alexander  the  Great.  At  Athens  a  copper 
coinage  was  issued  as  eariy  as  B.C.  406,  in  the 
archonship  of  Callias  ;>  but  it  was  soon  aiterwani 
called  in,  and  the  silver  carrency  restored.*  It  is 
Dot  improbable,  however,  that  the  copper  coin  call- 
(!d;{aA«(7bc  was  in  circulatioD  in  Athena  still  earlier. 
The  smallest  silver  coin  at  Athens  was  the  qoarter 
•bol,  anil  the  ;);aAKovf  was  the  half  of  that,  or  the 
eighth  of  an  obol.  The  copper  coinage  issued  in 
the  archonsliip  of  Callias  probably  consisted  of 
larger  pieces  of  money,  and  not  merely  of  the  x"^- 
Ko6i,  which  appears  to  have  been  used  previously 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  coining  silver  in  sncn 
minute  pieces.  The  ;):aX«ovr  in  later  times  was  di- 
rided  into  kpla,  of  which,  according  to  Suidas  (s.  r. 
VaXmrrov  and  'OioXof),  it  contained  seven.  There 
iras  another  copper  coin  current  in  Greece,  called 
iv/i6o^ov,  of  which  the  value  is  not  known.  PoUux* 
ilso  mentions  xoAAvfof  as  a  copper  coin  of  an  early 
tge;  but,  as  Mr.  Hussey  has  remarked,  this  may 
have  been  a  common  name  for  small  money ;  since 
t6U.v6o(  signified  generally  "  changing  money,"  and 
<oAA«4ioTi7f  "  a  money-changer."  In  later  times, 
the  obol  was  coined  ofcopper  as  well  as  silver.  As 
«rly  as  B.C.  18&,  we  find  talents  paid  in  copper  by 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes.* 

^S  CmtfUMFORA'NEUM,  money  borrowed 
tom  the  Roman  bankers  (argentarii),  who  had 
ihops  inportiros  round  the  tbrum.» 

JES  EaUES'TRE,  the  sum  of  money  given  bv 
<he  Roman  state  for  the  purchase  of  the  Icnight^s 
!iiorse  (ca  pecunia,  qua  emus  emmdus  f^*)  This 
H'm.  according  to  Livy,' amounted  to  10,0(H)  ases. 

^S  HORDEA'RftjM,  or  HORDIA'RIUM, 
thn  sum  of  morey  paid  yearly  for  the  keep  of  a 
iBi flit's  horse;  In  other  words,  a  knight's  pay.' 
TLis  sum,  which  amoiuted  to  3000  ases  for  each 
bors)',  was  ohargi  d  upon  the  rich  widows  and  or- 
phans, on  the  pnn  -iple  that,  in  a  military  state,  the 
women  and  childnn  ought  to  contribute  largely  for 
those  who  fought  1 1  behalf  of  them  and  the  com- 
monwealth.* The  Alights  had  a  right  to  distrain 
for  this  money,  if  it  vas  not  paid,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  had  the  r.ght  to  distrain  for  the  as  egues- 
tre,  and  the  soldiers  ft  r  the  <»  miUlare."  It  has  been 
remarked  bv  Niebuhi-, "  that  a  knight's  monthly  pay, 
if  his  yearly  pensioi.  of  90OO  ases  be  divided  by 
twelve,  does  not  come  .o  anjrthing  like  an  even  sum ; 
bnt  that,  if  we  have  ret  lurse  to  a  year  of  ten  months, 
which  was  used  in  all  :»lculations  of  payments  at 
Rome  in  very  remote  tiires,  a  knight's  monthly  pay 
will  b<t  200  ases,  which  was  just  double  the  pay  of  a 
foot  soldier. 

JES  MILITA'RE.    (Vid.  .£rarii.) 

JES  MANUA'RIUM  was  the  money  won  in 
playing  with  dice,  manilnis  cMectum.  Mamis  was 
the  throw  in  the  game.  All  who  threw  certain 
-  umbers  were  obliged  to  put  down  a  piece  of  mon- 
ey; and  whoever  threw  the  Venus  (the  highest 
throw)  won  the  whole  sum,  which  was  called  the 
Cf  mamuznum.'* 

^8  UXO'RIUM.    Vm.  Mahbmoe.) 

•^SC'ULUS,  a  species  of  tree  commonly  rank- 
ed in  the  family  of  oaks.  Martm"  is  inclined  to 
make  it  the  same  with  what  is  called,  in  some  parts 
of  England,  the  bay-oak,  and  corresponds  to  the 
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AFFINKS. 

Qfurau  lalMia  not,  guc  incut  perlkvio  er,  as  (i» 
scribed  by  Bauhin.  Fee,  however  >  coodemui  this 
opinion,  on  the  ground  that  Virgil,  in  the  passage 
on  which  Martyn  is  commenting,  places  ibi  ^schSu 
and  Qtwrcvs  in  opposition  to  each  other,  S't  distinct 
kinds  of  trees.  Martyn  thsrefore  is  wron($,  accord- 
ing to  this  writer,  in  making  the  JElxiUus  identical 
with  the  Qiurctu  latifoUa  of  Bauhin,  since  this  last 
is  only  a  variety  of,  and  very  little  distinct  irom,  the 
QucTKut  arbor.  If  it  were  certain  that  the  asatbtt  ot 
Virgil  was  the  same  with  that  of  Pliny,'  there  would  « 
be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  determining  its  botaiu 
cal  character;  for  the  asaiius  of  Pliny  is  well  known 
being  the  ^/of  of  Tbcophrastus,*  or  our  Querent 
jEicuba.  Pliny's  Fagtts  is  our  beech,  and  not  am 
oak ;  and  the  description  which  be  gives  of  tliie 
tree  shows  this  very  clearly.  On  the  other  hand. 
Theophrastus  ranks  his  fiiy6(  among  oaks.  Pliny 
thus  places  his  asculus  between  the  gitatus,  the 
robur,  the  ilex,  and  the  suier.  Everything  then 
agrees;  and,  besides,  the  etymology  ottaadus  frcnn 
esca  ("food"),  like  that  ol  ^y6t  from  ^yu  ("to 
eat"),  is  not  unreasonable.  But  the  eeiculvs  of  Pliny 
does  not  corre^ond  to  the  eesculus  of  Virgil.  The 
former  is  one  or  the  smallest  kinds  of  oak,  whereas 
the  latter  is  described  by  the  poet  as  "maxima,"  and 
in  figurative  language  as  touching  the  skies  with  its 
top,  and  reaching  to  Tartarus  with  its  roots.  Pliny, 
too,  considers  the  asculas  as  rare  in  Italy,  whereaa 
Horace  speaks  of  wide  groves  of  the  ccscvlus  is 
Daunia.  This  poet,  therefore,  like  Virgil,  takes  the 
term  tesculus  in  a  different  sense  Ilom  the  naturalist. 
In  order  to  relieve  the  question  from  the  embarrass- 
ment in  which  it  is  thus  left,  some  botanists  have 
imagined  that  Virgil  means  the  chestnut,  a  boM  bit 
not  veiy  reasonable  idea. 
^STIMA'TIO  LITIS.  (Vid.  Jmsx.) 
^SVMNE'TES.  (Kirf.  .MSUMNE-'rES.i 
'^KTITES  (dcr/rirc),  the  Eagle-stone.  It  is  lb* 
same  with  the  i  ruv  tiktuv  of  Theophrastus,  or  the 
Prolific  stone,  of  which  the  ancients  give  sndi  von 
dertiil  accounts,  making  it  famous  for  «««i«ti«p  in 
deliveiy,  preventing  abortions,  and  discovering 
thieves  1  Pliny*  says  of  it,  "  Est  amtem  lapis  isU 
prttgnans  intus;  guvm  guaiias,  aHo  veiui  ts  vUr4 
toiante ;"  and  Dioscorides*  remarks,  ierinir  XiOot 
«jf  iripov  iyKviiui)  XiBov  irrdpxuv.  Sir  John  Hill* 
says,  that  custom  has  given  the  name  of  A  elites  ic 
every  stone  having  a  loose  nucleus  in  it.  Cleave- 
land  observes,  that  the  ancients  gave  it  the  name  of 
Eagle-ttone  (derof ,  "  an  eagle"),  from  an  opinion 
that  this  bird  transports  them  to  its  nc$t  to  facilitate 
the  laying  of  its  eggs.  It  is  an  argillaceous  oxydc 
of  iron.' 

•A'ETOS  (atrrff).  I.  The  Eagle.  (Vid.  Aqoila.) 
II.  A  species  of  Ray  fish,  called  b^  Pliny  AtuOa, 
and  now  known  as  the  Raja  Aqtula,  L.  Oppian 
enumerates  it  among  the  viviparous  fishes.* 

AFFI-NES,  AFFITVITAS,  or  ADFITVES,  A  D- 
FITnTAP  Affines  are  the  cognati  of  huil^and 
and  wife;  and  the  relationship  called  affinifn  can 
only  be  the  result  of  a  lawful  marriage.  Thtr^an 
no  degrees  of  affinitas  corresponding  to  these  of 
cc^atio,  though  there  are  terms  to  express  tlie  vari- 
ous kinds  of  affinitas.  The  father  of^  a  husband  is 
the  socer  of  the  husband's  wife,  and  the  father  of  a 
wife  is  the  socer  of  the  wife's  husband ;  the  tens 
socrus  expresses  the  same  affinity  with  respect  to 
the  husband's  and  wife's  mothers.  A  son'c  wifis  is 
nurns  or  daughter-in-law  to  the  son's  parents;  a 
wife's  husband  is  gener  or  son-in-law  to  the  wile^ 
parents. 
Thus  the  avus,  avia ;  pater,  mater;  of  the  wife 
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tecome  by  tlie  marriage  respectively  the  socer  mag- 
us, pn>so;rus,  or  socrus  magna — socer,  socrus — 
of  tbe  husband,  who  becomes  with  respect  to  them 
MTCially  piqgener  and  gener.  In  like  manner,  the 
eoirespoaaing  ancestors  of  the  husband  respectively 
usame  the  same  names  with  respect  to  the  son's 
vile,  who  becomes  with  respect  to  them  pmnurus 
ind  Dnias.  The  son  and  daughter  of  a  husband  or 
«ife  bom  of  a  prior  marriage  are  called  {nlrignus 
■nd  privigna  with  respect  to  their  steplather  or 
Mqmother;  and,  with  respect  to  such  children,  the 
Mqi&ther  and  stepmother  are  severally  called 
Titricus  and  noverca.  The  husband's  brother  be- 
comes levir  with  respect  to  the  wife,  and  his  sister 
becomes  glos  (the  Ureek  Yuhjf).  Marriage  was 
anlawfiil  among  persons  who  had  become  such 
affices  as  above  mentioned.  A  peis<n>  who  had  sus- 
tained such  a  capitis  diminutio  as  to  lose  both  bis 
Aeedom  and  the  civitas,  lost  also  all  his  affines.' 

♦AGALL'OCHON  (u)aAXo,^ov),  the  Lignum  Aloet, 
or  AlMxUait  AgaUaikum,  Lour.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
opinion  of  the  commentators  on  Mesue,  of  Celsius, 
Beigius,  Matthiolus,  Lamarck  and  Sprengel.  Avi- 
oeona  and  Abu'  1  Fttdli  describe  snveral  species,  or, 
■■ore  properly,  varieties  of  it.* 

ATAHIOT  rPA«H  {iyoftiov  ypa^).    ( Vii.  Mar- 

uiobO 

*AGAR'IKON  (uvapunh'),  tbe  BoUtut  igniariut, 
called  in  English  Tmtciirood  or  SpuitJt,  a  fungous 
excrescence,  which  grows  on  the  trunk  of  the  oak 
and  other  trees.  Dioscorides,  Paulas  JEgineta,  and 
other  writers  on  Toxicology,  make  mention  of  a 
black  or  poisonous  Agaric,  which  may  be  decided 
10  have  been  the  Agariais  Muscaritu.  Dr.  Christi- 
soa  con&nns  the  ancient  statements  of  its  poisonous 
•atnte.* 

AOA'SO,  a  groom,  a  slave  whose  business  it  was 
» lake  care  of  the  horses.  The  word  is  also  used 
ior  a  driver  of  beasts  of  burden,  and  is  sometimes 
applied  to  a  slave  who  had  to  perform  the  lowest 
menial  duties.* 

*AGASS'EUS  (ayaaatit),  a  species  of  dog  de- 
icribed  by  Oppian.*  It  may  be  conjectured  tobave 
teen  either  the  Harrier  or  the  Beagle.  Pennant  is 
in  lavonr  of  the  latter.* 

AGATHOER'GOI  (ayaSoepyol).  'n  time  of  war 
the  kings  of  Sparta  bad  a  body-guard  of  three  hun- 
dred of  the  noblest  of  the  Spartan  youths  {iirittt{),  of 
whom  the  five  eldest  retired  every  year,  and  were 
■nployed  for  one  year,  under  tbe  name  of  uyaSotp- 
/oi,  in  missions  to  foreign  states.'  It  has  been 
maiDlained  by  some  writers  that  the  uyaBoepyoi  did 
M>t  attain  that  rank  merely  by  seniority,  but  were 
•elected  from  the  Imtli;  by  tbe  ephors  without  refer- 
"ncetoage.* 

AG'XLE  {uyi^X  an  assembly  of  young  men  in 
Crete,  who  lived  together  from  their  eighteenth  year 
till  the  time  of  their  marriage.  An  ayO.ri  consisted 
of  the  sons  of  the  most  noble  citizens,  who  were 
nsoally  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  father  of  the 
youth  who  had  l>een  the  means  of  collecting  the 
^Af.  It  was  the  duty  of  this  person,  called  iytXi- 
riK,  to  superintend  the  military  and  ^fymnastic  ex- 
ercises of  the  youths  (who  were  called  irfcXaaroi), 
(o  accompanv  them  to  the  chase,  tmd  to  punish  them 
when  disobedient.  He  was  accountable,  however, 
to  the  state,  which  supported  tbe  iyiiat  at  the  pub- 
fie  expense.  All  the  members  of  an  iyi>.v  were 
obliged  to  marry  at  the  same  time.'  In  Sparta  the 
janObM  entered  the  ayiXai,  usually  called  fioiat,  at 
Ae  end  of  their  seventh  year. 

AGE%A  {uyv/ia  from  ayu),  the  name  of  a  chosen 
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body  of  troops  in  the  Macedonian  army,  which  Istk 
ally  consisted  of  horsemen.  The  agema  seen  s  tc 
have  varied  in  number ;  sometimes  it  consiste  1  oi 
150  men,  at  other  times  of  !KX),  and  in  later  times  <• 
contained  as  many  as  1000  or  3000  men.' 

*AGE'RATON  {uyvparov).  a  plant,  which  Matthi 
olns  and  Adams  make  to  have  been  the  AcAUlet. 
ageraium.    Dodoncus  and  Sprengel,  hr-vtvei,  at* 
undecided  about  iL    It  would  appear  to  be  the  F^, 
patoriMm  of  the  translator  of  Mesue.*  ■ 

ArEaPTlOT   Al'KH    (iiytupyim  iiiai),   SO    ii- 
tion  which  might  be  brought  in  the  Athenian  count 
by  a  landlord  against  the  farmer  who  had  injured 
his  land  by  neglect,  or  an  improper  mode  of  culti' 
vatioo.* 
AGER  ARCIFI'NinS.    (  Fuf.  Aokimensores.) 
AGERDECUMA'NUS.  CKtd.AcHiRi.ELEOES.'l 
AGER  LIMITA'TUS.    (Ku^  Aghuiensobes.) 
AGER  PUB'LICUS.    (  Vid.  Aohari*  Leges.) 
AGER  RELIGIO'SUS.  {TuL  Agrahije  Leges.) 
AGER  SACER.    (  Vid.  Aobasi£  Leoes.) 
AGER  SANCTUS  (rf/Mvof).     T^of  originally 
signified  a  piece  of  ground,  appropriated  for  the  sup- 
port of  some  particular  chief  or  nero.*    In  the  Ho- 
meric times,  tne  kings  of  the  Greek  states  seem  to 
have  been  principally  supported  by  the  produce  of 
these  demesnes.  The  w^m  was  aAerwaid  applied  to 
land  dedicated  to  a  divinity.  In  Attica,  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  considerable  quantity  of  such  sacred 
lands  (Ttiihni),  which  were  let  out  by  the  state  to 
farm;  and  the  income  arising  from  them  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  support  of  the  temples  and  the 
mamtenance  of  public  worship.' 

According  to  Dionysius,'  land  was  set  anari  at 
Rome  as  early  as  the  time  of  Romulus  for  tne  sup- 
port of  the  temples.  The  property  belonging  to  the 
temples  increased  considerably  m  later  times,  es- 
pecially under  the  emperors.' 

Lands  dedicated  to  the  gods  were  also  cahea 
Agriamsecrati.  Houses,  also,  were  consecrated ;  as, 
for  instance,  Cicero's,  by  Clooius.  By  the  provisionr 
of  the  Lex  Papiria,  no  land  or  houses  could  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  gods  without  the  consent  of  the  (ilebs.* 
The  time  when  this  law  was  passed  is  tmcertain ; 
but  it  was  probably  brought  forward  about  B.C.  306, 
if  Livy'  alludes  to  the  same  law. 
A  'ER  VECTIGA'LIS.  (Ft>i.  AoRiRif  Leges.) 
ACi.^TORIA  {ayvTopia).  (Vid.  CARNEIA.) 
AGGER  Ctu/<(i)i  from  ad  and  gero,  was  used  in 
general  for  a  heap  or  mound  of  any  kind.  It  was 
more  particularly  applied  to  a  mound,  usually  com- 
posed of  earth,  which  was  raised  round  a  besieged 
town,  and  was  gradually  increased  in  breadth  and 
height  till  it  equalled  or  overtopped  the  walls."  Ai 
the  siege  of  Avaricum,  Ctssar  raised  in  35  days  an 
agger  S30  feet  broad  and  80  feet  high."  The  agger 
was  sometimes  made  not  only  of  earth,  but  of  wood, 
hurdles,  &c. ;  whence  we  read  of  the  agger  being 
set  on  fire."  The  aeger  was  also  applied  to  the 
earthen  wall  surrounding  a  Roman  encampment, 
composed  of  the  earth  dug  from  the  ditch  (fond), 
which  was  usually  9  feet  broad  and  7  feet  deep;  but 
if  any  attack  was  apprel^nded,  the  depth  was  in- 
creased to  13  feet,  and  the  breadth  to  13  leet.  Sharp 
stakes,  &c.,  were  usually  fixed  upon  the  agger, 
which  was  then  called  vaOum.  Wnen  both  words 
are  used  (as  in  Csesar,  agger  ac  vallum"),  the  agger 
means  the  mound  of  earth,  and  the  vallum  the  shaip 
stakes,  &«.,  which  were  fixed  upon  the  agger. 
AGITATCKRES.    (VtVi.  Cibcos.) 
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AGMEN  (agmen  proprie  dicUur,  cum  exercUiu  tier 
faeit,  ab  agtndo,  id  at,  eundo  vocatu^\  the  marching 
jrder  of  the  Roman  army.  Accordiue  to  Polybios,* 
the  Roman  armies  commonly  marched  in  his  time  in 
the  following  manner :  "  In  the  van  are  usually  pla- 
ced the  extraordinaries  (hrii.eicTOL,  extraordinarii); 
and  afler  these  the  right  wing  of  the  allies,  which 
is  followed  by  the  baggage  of  both  these  bodies. 
N'ftxt  to  these  marches  the  first  of  the  Roman  le- 
*  ticiQs,  with  its  baggage  also  behind  it.  The  second 
(gion  follows,  having  behind  iL  likewise,  both  its 
own  baggage  and  the  baggage  or  the  allies,  who  are 
in  tlie  rear;  for  the  rear  of  all  the  march  is  closed 
with  the  lefl  wing  of  the  allies.  The  cavalry 
marches  sometimes  in  the  rear  of  the  respective 
bodies  to.  which  it  belongs,  and  sometimes  on  the 
flanks  of  the  beasts  that  are  loaded  with  the  bag- 
gage, keeping  them  together  in  due  order,  and  cov- 
ering ihem  Com  insun.  When  any  attack  is  ex- 
pected to  be  made  upon  the  rear,  the  extraordina- 
ries of  the  allies,  instead  of  leaaing  the  van,  are 
[Kisted  in  the  rear;  in  all  the  other  parts  the  dispo- 
sition remains  the  same.  Of  the  two  legions,  and 
the  two  wings  of  the  allies,  those  that  are  on  one 
day  foremust  in  the  march,  on  the  following  day  are 
placed  behind;  that,  by  thus  changing  their  rank 
alternately,  all  the  troops  may  obtain  the  same  ad- 
vantage in  their  torn  of  arriving  first  at  water  and 
at  forage.  There  is  also  another  disposition  which 
is  used  when  any  immediate  danger  threatens,  and 
the  march  is  made  through  an  open  country.  At 
such  times,  the  hastati,  the  principes,  and  the  triarii 
are  ran^d  in  three  parallel  lines,  each  behind  the 
other,  with  the  bugpge  of  the  hastati  in  the  front. 
Behind  the  hastati  is  placed  the  baggage  of  the 
prit  ;ipes,  who  a."*  followed  likewise  by  that  of  the 
tlia;ii;  so  that  the  baggage  of  the  several  bodies 
is  placed  in  alternate  oiuer.  The  march  being 
<Jtus  disposed,  the  troops,  as  soon  as  any  attack  is 
ra^'ie,  turning  either  to  the  left  or  to  the  right,  ad- 
tai-.x  forward  from  the  baggage  towards  that  side 
'ipon  \rhich  the  eneniy  appears;  and  thus,  in  a  mo- 
nent  of  time;  and  by  one  siniglc  movement,  the 
Thole  army  is  formeid  at  once  in  order  of  battle, 
except  only  that  the  hastati  are  perhaps  obliged  to 
make  an  evolution ;  and  the  beasts  of  burden,  also, 
with  all  those  that  attend  upon  the  baggage,  being 
now  thrown  into  the  rear  of  all  the  troops,  are  cov- 
ered by  them  from  danger"— (Hampton's  transla- 
tion.) An  account  of  the  marching  order  of  a  Ro- 
man army  is  also  given  by  Cssar,*  Josepbus,*  and 
Vegetius.' 

The  form  of  the  army  on  march  differed,  how- 
ever, according  to  circumstaiiccs,  and  the  nature  ot 
the  groiud.  An  agmen  pUatum  was  an  army  in 
close  array,  good  sine  jumeiUis  incedit,  sad  inter  se 
denmm  est,,  juofaciUus  per  irdquiora  loca  tramsnatta- 
^r.'  The  agmAi  quadratum  was  the  army  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  the  baggage  in  the 
middle.' 

The  form  of  the  Grecian  army  on  march  in  the 
time  of  Xenophon  is  described  in  the  Anaiatis.* 
It  appears  that,  during  a  march  in  the  daytime,  ei- 
ther the  cavalry  or  the  heavy-armed,  or  the  tar- 
geteers,  marched  in  the  ran,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground ;  but  that  in  the  nighttime  the 
.•lowest  troops  always  marched  first,  by  which  plan 
t'le  army  was  less  likely  to  be  separated,  ana  the 
3  >ldiei3  had  fewer  opportunities  of  leaving  the  ranks 
•  ithoot  discovery. 

AGNATL    (Ftrf.  CooNiTi.) 

AQVOttEN.    (Kid.  CooNoMEN.) 

*AGNUS  (iyvot).    AD  are  agreed,  as  Schneider 


!.  <Ute.  te_  !>-«.  (Ti.,  4Q  --^  (BeU.  OaU.,  ii.,  IT,  !•.>- 


remarks,  that  this  is  the  Vitv  a^  mu  ca3lut,  L  ui 
Chaste-tree.  Galen  makes  it  to  Ss  the  same  as  tbt 
Av/of.  The  latter  occurs  in  the  Odyssey  of  Ho- 
mer,* and  also  in  the  Iliad,*  and  may  there  meal 
any  flexible  twig.' 

AGONA'LIA,  AGO'NIA,«  or  AGCNIUM,' 
a  Roman  festival,  instituted  by  Noma  Ponapilim 
in  honour  of  Janus,'  and  celebrated  on  the  Sth  of 
January,  the  20th  of  May,  and  the  10th  of  Decern* 
ber.  The  morning  of  these  festivals,  or,  at  least, 
the  morning  of  the  lOth  of  December,  was  consid- 
ered a  dies  neftulms.  The  etymology  of  this  name 
was  difluiently  explained  by  the  ancients-  some 
derived  it  lirom  Agomus,  a  surname  of  Janus;  some 
&x>m  the  word  agene,  because  the  attendant,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  sacrifice  the  victim,  coidd  not  do  so 
till  he  had  asked  the  rex  saciificulus,  Agane?  and 
others  from  aeimia,  because  the  victims  were  for- 
merly called  by  that  name.^  The  Circus  Agonaht, 
built  by  the  £fmperor  Alexander,  is  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  erected  on  the  spot 
where  the  victims  were  sacrificed  during  the  ago- 
nalia. 

APQNES  aTtfaiTol  Kci  riutirol.  All  causes  in 
the  Athenian  courts  were  distinguished  into  two 
classes :  iyuvec  uri^i/roi,  suits  not  (o  be  lutested,  in 
which  the  fine  or  other  penalty  was  determined  by 
the  laws ;  and  ayuve;  Ti/itiToi,  suite  to  be  assessed, 
in  which  the  penalty  had  to  be  fixed  by  the  judges. 
When  the  judges  had  given  their  votes  in  favour 
of  the  plaintifl|  they  next  had  to  determine,  provi- 
ded that  the  suit  was  an  ij-ov  ti/ititoc.  what  tine  or 
punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  on  the  defendant 
(irotfciv  j}  litrortooi).'  The  plaintiff  generally  men- 
tioned in  the  pleadings  the  punishment  wluch  lie 
considered  the  defendant  deserved  {Ttftiadai) ;  and 
the  defendant  was  allowed  to  make  a  counter-as- 
sessment (avTtTifmaOai,  or  inroTi/iaaBat),  and  to  ar- 
gue before  the  judges  why  the  assessment  of  the 
plaintiff  ought  to  be  changed  or  mitigated.*  In 
certain  causes,  which  were  determined  by  the  law  s; 
any  of  the  judges  was  allowed  to  propose  an  addi- 
tional assessment  (vpocri/iii/ia) :  the  amount  of 
which,  however,  appears  to  have  teen  usually  fixed 
by  the  laws.  Thus,  in  certain  cases  of  theft,  the 
additional  penalty  was  fixed  at  five  davs'  and 
nights'  imprisonment.  Demosthenes"  quotes  the 
law;  AedioOeu  i'  iv  t^  vodoKUKp  rdv  noia  iriv9 
i/upac  Koi  vvKTOf  IffOf,  lHv  irpooTLitiia^  i)  iXtaia, 
vpo(mfiua6ai  ii  r&v  povU/ievov,  irav  vtpi  Toi  t«- 
ItriiuiTot  5.  In  this  passage  we  perceive  the  differ- 
ence between  the  active  vpoarifi^v,  which  is  used 
of  the  assessment  of  the  Helisca  (the  court),  and 
the  middle  jrpoaTi/iiiadai,  which  means  the  asseaa- 
ment  proposed  by  one  of  the  judges.  In  the  same 
manner,  Ti/tfv  is  used  of  the  assessment  made  by 
the  court,  and  TiftuaBai  of  that  proposed  by  the 
plaintiff." 

According  to  some  writers,  the  penalty  was  fixed 
in  all  private  causes  by  the  laws,  vith  the  excep- 
tion of  the  atKiot  Hkti  ;"  and  if  not  absolutely,  it 
was  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  injuiy  which  the  de- 
fendant had  received.  Thus,  in  the  action  for  injo- 
ty  (/3>d&7r  6iKTi),  if  the  injury  had  been  done  nnin- 
tentionally,  the  single,  and  if  intentionally,  the  doo- 
ble  asses.sment  was  to  be  made."  But,  on  the  othei 
hand,  all  penalties  which  had  not  the  character  <rf 
compensation  were  fixed  absolutely;  as,  tor  in 
stance,  in  the  case  of  libellous  words  (KOKpyopia). 
at  600  drachmas;**  and  in  the  action  for  non-ap- 


I.  (ii.,  «T.)--».  (xi.,  105.)-S.  (DiMcm.,  ir,  IM— Theo 
phmt..  1.,  3.)-4.  (Orid,  F«K..  r.,  ?S1.)— 5.  (F««t.,  •  t.>-« 
(Mterob.,  SUan.,  i.,  4.)— 7.  (Ovid,  ¥ut.,  i.,  31IM33.-  -F«t. 
••  T.)— «.  (Plat.,  ApoL  Socr.,  c.  S3.— Dcmorth.  in  MhI~  p.  SSI.! 
--•.  (PlU.,  Apol.  Socr.,  c.  S5.)— 10.  (in  Timocr.,  p.  TSi)— II. 
(Demotth.  in  Mid.,  p.  9M  ;  in  Timocr.,  p.  780  ;  in  AnUoRit.,  i. 
p.  704 ;  in  Theocrit.,  13SS,  1343 ;  in  tiemr.,  1347.)— It  (Bm^ 

poem.,  >.  T.— Ulpian,  in  Demooth.,  Mid.,  p.  S*3.) 13.  (D* 

nnath.  ir.  Mid.  p.  928  >— 14.  (bocr.  ia  Loch.,  p.  J9e.> 
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MMiiBC  of  ■  witness  {?janiiapTvpim  tit^),  at  lUOO 
dncbinaii.^ 

AGONOTH'ETAI  (iyuvoSirai)  were  persons,  in 
llic  Grecian  games,  who  decided  dilutes  and  ad- 
indgcd  tlie  prizes  to  the  victois.  '  Oiiginally,  the 
petson  who  instituted  tlie  contest  and  offered  the 
ftixB  was  the  ayuvoOiTjn,  and  this  continued  to  be 
the  practice  in  those  games  which  were  instituted 
bj  Icings  or  prirate  persons.  But  in  the  great  pub- 
lic games,  such  as  the  Isthmian,  Pythian,  &c.,  the 
iftaioOiTtu  were  either  the  representatives  of  drf- 
neot  states,  as  the  Amphictyons  at  the  Pythian 
games,  or  were  chosen  from  the  people  in  whose 
coantiT  the  games  were  celebrated.  During  the 
fcqrisiiing  times  of  the  Grecian  republics,  the 
Eleans  were  the  iyuvodirai  in  the  Olympic  games, 
die  Corinthians  in  the  Isthmian  games,  the  Am- 
phictyons in  the  Pythian  games,  and  the  Corinthi- 
ans, Aigires,  and  inhabitants  of  Cleoiue  in  the 
Nemean  games.  The  dyuvotftrw  were  also  called 
alcvfiviiTai,  uyovapxai,  ayuvodiKat,  aBXoBirai,  (mi- 
ioiX»i  or  iaiimi6iioi  (fiom  the  staff  they  carried 
as  an  emblem  of  authority),  ^paitlt,  fiptdtmai. 

ACORA  {iyopi)  properly  means  an  assembly  of 
any  nature,  anid  is  nsuallr  employed  by  Homer  for 
the  generai  assembly  of  the  people.  The  uyopa 
teems  to  hare  been  considered  an  essential  part  in 
the  constitution  of  the  eairiy  Grecian  states,  since  the 
beibarity  and  unciTilized  condition  of  the  Cyclopes 
is  characterized  by  their  wanting  such  an  assem- 
bly.* The  &yopi,  though  usually  convoked  by  the 
ting,  as,  for  instance,  l^  Telemachns  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  fhther,*  appears  to  hare  been  also 
summoned  at  times  by  some  distinguished  chief- 
tain, as,  for  example,  by  Achilles  oefore  Troy.* 
The  king  occupied  the  most  important  seat  in  these 
assemblies,  and  near  him  sat  the  nobles,  while  the 
people  sat  or  »!ood  in  a  circle  around  them.    The 

rower  and  rights  of  the  people  in  these  assemblies 
are  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  Platner, 
Tittmann,  and  more  recently  Nitzsch,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Odyssey,  maintain  that  the  people 
were  allowed  to  speak  and  rote :  while  Heeren' 
and  Muller*  think  "  that  the  nobles  were  the  only 
persons  who  proposed  measures,  deliberated,  and 
roted,  and  that  the  people  were  only  present  to  hear 
the  debate,  and  to  express  their  feeling  as  a  body; 
I'hieh  expressions  might  then  be  noticed  by  a  prince 
of  a  mild  disposition."  The  latter  view  of  the 
question  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  in  no  pas- 
sage in  the  Odyssey  is  any  one  of  the  people  repre- 
sented as  taking  part  in  the  discussion;  while,  in 
the  niad,  Ulysses  inflicts  personal  chastisement 
opon  Thersites  for  presuming  to  attack  the  nobles 
in  the  iyttpa.''  The  people  appear  to  have  been 
only  called  together  to  hear  what  had  been  alreadj 
agieed  upon  m  the  council  of  the  nobles,  which  is 
called  /}ov^  and  ^itutot,*  and  sometimes  even 

Among  the  Athenians,  the  proper  name  for  the 
aasembly  of  the  people  was  /uAqot'o,  and  among 
the  Dorians  dA/o.  The  term  iyopa  was  confined 
at  Athens  to  the  assemblies  of  the  phybe  and  demi." 
In  Crete  the  original  name  iyofxi  continued  to  be 
apfUed  to  the  popular  assemblies  till  a  late  pe- 

The  name  iyopd  was  early  transferred  from  the 
assembly  itself  to  the  place  in  which  the  assembly 
was  held;  and  thus  it  came  to  be  used  for  the  mar- 
ket-^ce,  where  goods  of  all  descriptions  were 
bought  and  aM.    The  expression  iy^P'^  Tc^^Bovaa, 


"  full  market,"  was  used  to  signify  the  time  fium 
morning  to  noon,  that  is,  from  about  nine  to  twelve 
o'clock. 

AGORAN'OMI  (ayopavd/iot)  were  public  funo- 
tionaries  in  most  of  the  Grecian  states,  whose  dit- 
ties corresponded  in  many  respects  to  those  of  the 
Roman  asailes.  At  Athens  their  nnml«r  was  ten, 
fire  for  the  city  and  five  for  the  Piraeus,  and  not 
twenty,  as  Meier  erroneously  states,  misled  by  a 
fidse  reading  in  Harpocration.  They  were  chosen  by 
lot.*  Under  the  Roman  empire,  the  agoranomi  wera 
called  Aoyurriu'.'  Th^  corresponded  in  the  prov- 
inces to  the  auratores doiUita or reipiMca* 

The  principal  duty  of  the  agoranomi  was,  a* 
their  name  imports,  to  inspect  tne  market,  and  to 
see  that  all  the  laws  respecting  its  regulaticai  were 
properly  observed.  They  had  the  inspection  of  all 
things  which  were  sold  in  the  market,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  com,  which  was  subject  to  me  jtirisdictioo 
of  the  fftTo^Xaxef.*  They  regulated  the  pric«  and 
quantity  of  all  things  which  were  brought  into  tht 
market,  and  punished  all  persons  convicted  of 
cheating,  especially  br  false  weights  and  measures. 
They  had,  m  general,  the  power  of  punishing  all 
infraction  of  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  market,  by  inflicting  a  fine  upon  the  citizens, 
and  personal  chastisement  upon  foreigners  and 
slaves,  for  which  purpose  they  usually  carried  a 
whip.*  They  had  the  caie  of  all  the  temples  and 
fountains  in  the  market-place,*  and  received  the 
tax  {^tvuciv  riXof)  which  foreigners  and  aliens 
were  obliged  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  exposing 
their  goods  for  s&lp  in  the  market.  The  public 
prostitutes  were  also  subject  to  their  regulations.' 

AGRA'NIA  (iypavia),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Aigos,  in  memoir  of  one  of  the  daughters  of 
PrcBtns,  who  bad  oeen  afBicted  with  madness. 

ArPA*aOT  rPA*H  (uypo^iouypa^).  The  name* 
of  all  persons  at  Athens  who  owed  any  sum  of 
money  to  the  state  {ol  rv  tv/ioaitfi  bfclXovrtf)  were 
registered  by  the  practores  (mxiicrtpcf )  upon  tablets 
kept  for  that  purpose  in  the  Temple  of  Minervsi,  on 
the  Acropolis  ;*  and  hence  the  expression  of  being 
registered  on  the  Acropolis  {iyyvfimmtivot  hr  'Axpo- 
iroAfi)  always  means  indebted  to  the  state.*  If 
the  name  of  an  individual  was  improperly  erased, 
he  was  subject  to  the  action  for  non-registration 
[iypai^iov  ypa^),  which  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  thesmotbets;  but  if  an  individual  was  net 
registered,  he  could  only  be  proceeded  against  by 
Mei^tf,  and  was  not  liable  to  the  aypa^tm  ypafn'* 
Hesychius,  whose  account  has  been  followed  by 
Hemsterhuys  and  Wesseling,  appears  to  have  been 
mistaken  in  saying  that  the  aypa^iov  ypaf^  conld 
be  instituted  against  debtors  who  had  not  been  re- 
gistered." 

Arp'A*oi  Ncmoi.   {vu.  nomoi.) 

ATFAtOT  META'AAOr  PPAtH  {iypa^  furaX- 
hm  ypafff)  was  an  action  brought  before  the  thes- 
mothetc  at  Athens,  against  an  individual  who 
worked  a  mine  without  having  previously  Pigister- 
ed  it  The  state  required  that  all  mines  should  be 
registered,  because  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  their 
pioduce  was  payable  to  the  public  treasury.'* 

AGRATlli:  LEGES.  ''It  is  not  exactly  true 
that  the  agrarian  law  of  Cassius  was  the  earlier! 
that  was  so  called :  every  law  by  which  the  con»- 
monwealth  disposed  of  its  pubbc  land  bore  that 


I.  (Hanoe«t.,nb  cXirribx-— BMib,  Public  Eoon.,  ii.,  p.  97, 
nW^^fajnrAtt.  PnioMi,  p.  180, 73S.)— S.  (Od.,  ii.,  llS.>-3. 
lOd.,  ii.,  J-8.)— 4.  (0.,  L,  54.)— 9.  (Fdit.  Antiq.,  «  X.y-t. 
•DmIuu,  n.,  e.>-7.  (n ,  ii- 11 1,  ST7.)-<.  (IL,  ii.,  M ;  tL,  1  IS ; 
flMmc  Bn,\uTat.)—«  (Od.,  U.,  M.)— 10.  (11.,  iz.,  11,  33.— 
Od^  iz.,  lit ;  ifiif<iB<n\iitilM.)—\l.  IMwck^  c.  Cto.,  e.  12, 
a.  tn.— Sebimm,  Se  Comitiit  Atlun.,  p.  S7.— BSekh,  Cotp. 
kaqs  I.,  ».  119.)- II.  rBMm,  liwadot.  Or.,  i^  >  tlO.) 


1.  (Deiuiath.,  e.  Timocr.,  o.  SI,  p.  739.— Aiiatoph.,  Aeham., 
SS>.>— S.  (Sdud.  in  Ariitoph.,  Adum.,  S98 ;  iyc^mifims,  °llt 
iilhi  AoVKrrtic  niA«D/i» :  MCllar,  .S^inetios,  p.  ISB.)— 3.  (Cod. 
i.,  tit.  54,  ■.  3.) — t.  (Lniw,  tari  run  Sirn-.,  o.  6,  p  73a.>— 9. 
(Schol.  in  Ariiitoph.,  Achani.,  988.) — 6.  (Plato,  Loot.,  vi.,  10.1 
—7.  (Juatin,  zii.,  S.— Mei«r,  Att.  Proceo,  p.  80-M.— Fatitia, 
L«.  Att.,  T.,  tit.  3,  •.  3,  p.  495.)— £.  (Dnnwth.  in  Aiiitog_  i , 
c  19,  p.  791.— Huipocr.  at  Sud~  anb  if'c«j()7pa^.)— 0.  (D»- 
moatk  in  Theoor.,  o.  13,  p.  1337.)— 10.  (Damoath.  in  Tluoor- 
c  13,  p.  1338.)— 11.  (Haier,  Att.  Pnoaai,  p.  353,  394.— BSiU, 
Pnbl.  Eoon.  of  Athena,  ii.,  p.  118-122,  tnuL)— 11.  (BOckb, 
Pabl.  Eoon.  of  Athena,  ii.,  p.  478.— Maiar,  Alt.  Praoeaa,  p.  394.) 
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jame  as,  for  instance,  that  by  which  the  domain 
jf  the  Idngs  was  parcelied  out  among  the  common- 
alty, and  those  by  which  colonies  were  planted. 
Even  in  the  narrower  sense  of  a  law  whereby  the 
state  exercised  its  owneiship  in  removing  the  old 
possessors  from  a  part  of  its  domain,  and  making 
e'er  its  right  of  property  therein,  snch  a  law  exist- 
ed among  those  of  Servias  Tullios."' 

The  history  of  the  enactments  called  agrarian 
laws,  either  in  the  larger  and  more  correct  sense, 
01  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  as  explained 
in  this  extrael,  would  be  ont  of  place  here.  The 
particular  objects  of  each  agrarian  law  must  be  as- 
certained irom  its  provisions.  But  all  these  nu- 
merous enactments  had  reference  to  the  public  land ; 
and  a  great  majority  of  them  were  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  Roman  colonies  in  conquered 
districts,  and  a-ssigning  to  the  veteran  soldiers,  who 
formed  a  large  part  of  such  colonists,  their  shares 
in  such  lands.  The  true  meaning  of  all  or  any  of 
these  enactments  can  only  be  understood  when  we 
have  formed  a  correct  notion  of  property  in  land,  as 
recognised  by  Roman  law.  It  is  not  necessary,  in 
Older  to  obtam  this  comet  notion,  to  ascend  to  the 
origin  of  the  Roman  state,  though,  if  a  complete 
history  of  Rome  could  be  written,  our  conception 
of  the  real  character  of  property  in  land,  as  recog- 
nised by  Roman  law,  would  be  more  enlarged  and 
more  precise.  But  the  system  of  Roman  law,  as  it 
existed  under  the  emperors,  contained  both  the 
teims  and  the  notions  wnich  belonged  to  those  early 
ages,  of  which  they  are  the  most  faithf\il  historical 
monuments.  In  an  inquiry  of  the  present  kind,  we 
may  begin  at  any  point  in  the  nistorical  series 
which  is  definite,  and  we  may  ascend  from  known 
and  intelligible  notions  which  belong  to  a  later  age, 
towards  their  historical  origin,  though  we  may 
never  be  able  to  reach  it 

Gaius,*  who  probably  wrote  under  the  Antonines, 
made  two  chief  divisions  of  Roman  land;  that 
which  was  dimrU  jtmi,  and  that  which  was  Aunuint 
jurii  Land  which  was  divini  juris  was  either 
He«r  or  Tdigtotm.*  Land  which  was  sacer  was 
consecrated  to  the  Dii  Super! ;  land  which  was 
religiosus  belonged  to  the  Dii  Manes.  Land  was 
made  sacer  by  a  lex  or  senatus  consoltum ;  and,  as 
the  context  shows,  such  land  was  land  which  be- 
longed to  the  state  {yopuiui  Romaiaa).  An  in- 
dividual could  make  a  portion  of  his  own  land 
religiosns  by  the  interment  in  it  of  one  of  his 
iamily :  but  it  was  the  better  opinion  that  land  in 
the  provinces  could  not  thus  be  made  religiosus; 
and  the  reason  given  is  this,  that  the  ownership  or 
property  in  provincial  lands  is  either  in  the  state 
Ipop.  Rom.)  or  in  the  Csesar,  and  that  individuals 
had  only  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  it  ^pos- 
Kssio  d  vsus  frvUus).  Provincial  lands  were  either 
tUpmdiaria  or  tributaria :  the  stipendiaria  were  in 
those  provinces  which  were  considered  to  belong  to 
the  Roman  state ;  the  tributaria  were  in  those  prov- 
inces which  were  considered  as  the  property  of  the 
Casar.  Land  which  was  human!  juris  was  divi- 
ded into  public  and  private :  the  former  belonged  to 
the  state,  the  latter  to  individuals. 

It  would  seem  to  follow,  from  the  legal  form  ob- 
served in  making  land  sacer,  that  it  thereby  ceased 
to  be  publicus ;  lor  if  it  still  continued  publicus,  it 
had  not  changed  its  essential  quality.  Niebnnr* 
has  stated  that  "  all  Roman  land  was  either  the 
property  of  the  state  (common  land,  domain)  or 
private' property — out  rmbtiaa  aid  privattis ;"  and 
he  adds  that  "  the  landed  property  of  the  state  was 
either  consecrated  tc  the  sods  (sacer),  or  allotted  to 
men  to  reap  its  fruits  (profanus,  mmani  jurii)." 
Viebnhr  then  refers  to  the  view  of  Gaius,  who 
makes  'he  latter  the  primary  division ;  but  he  relies 
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as  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  his  cwn  divisicD 
It  is  obvious,  however,  on  comparing  t«'o  passa* 
ges  in  Frontinus  (/7e  Re  Agrana,  xi.,  xiii.),  that 
Niebuhr  has  mistaken  the  meaning  ot  the  writer, 
who  clearly  intends  it  to  be  inferred  that  1^  sacieo 
land  was  not  public  land.  Besides,  if  the  meaning 
of  Frontinus  was  what  Niebuhr  has  supposed  it  -jO 
be,  his  authority  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Gaius  on  a 
matter  which  specially  belongs  to  the  province  ;I 
the  jurist,  tmd  is  foreign  to  that  of  the  agrimensor. 
The  passage  of  Livy,  also,  certainly  does  not  prove 
Niebuhr's  assertion.  The  form  of  dediticn  in  Uvy* 
may  be  easily  explained. 

Though  the  ongin  of  that  kind  of  property  cailed 
public  land  must  be  referred  to  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  Roman  state,  it  appears  from  Gains  that  under 
the  emperors  there  was  still  land  within  the  limits 
of  the  Empire,  the  ownership  of  which  was  not  in 
the  individuals  who  possesstd  and  enjoyed  it,  but  in 
the  populus  Romanus  or  the  Csesar.  This  poaa- 
sum  and  eiijoyment  are  distinguished  by  him  from 
ownership  (<i<))ntntum).  The  term  juasiotw  frequently 
occurs  in  those  jurists  from  whom  the  Digest  was 
compi'.ed  ;  but  in  these  writers,  as  they  are  known 
to  us,  it  applies  only  to  private  land,  and  the  agei 
publicus  IS  hardly,  if  at  all,  ever  noticed  by  them. 
Now  this  term  Possessiu,  as  used  in  the  Digest, 
means  the  occupation  ot  private  land  by  one  who 
has  no  kind  of  right  to  it ;  and  this  possessio  was 
protected  by  the  pmtor's  interdict,  even  when  it 
was  without  bona  fida  or  justa  causa  i  but  the  term 
Possessio  in  the  Roman  historians — Livy,  for  in- 
stance— signifies  the  occupation  and  enjoyment  of 
puitic  land;  and  the  true  notion  of  this,  the  original 
possessio,  contains  the  whole  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  agrarian  laws.  For  this  solution  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  Niebuhr  and  Savigny. 

This  latter  kind  of  possessio,  that  wmch  has  pri- 
vate land  for  iu  object,  is  demonstrated  by  Savignj 
(the  term  here  used  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  too 
strong)  to  have  arisen  from  the  first  kind  of  pos- 
sessio :  and  thus  it  might  readily  be  supposed  thai 
the  Roman  doctrine  of  possessio,  as  applied  to  the 
occupation  of  private  land,  would  throw  some  li^hl 
on  the  nature  of  that  original  possessio  out  of  which 
it  grew.  In  the  imperial  period,  public  land  had 
almost  ceased  to  exist  in  the  Italian  peninsula,  but 
the  subject  of  possession  in  private  lands  had  be- 
come a  well-understood  branch  of  Reman  iaw. 
The  remarks  in  the  three  following  paragraphs  are 
from  Savigny's  valuable  work,  Das  Redd  da  Be- 
siUes.' 

I.  There  were  two  kinds  of  land  in  the  Roman 
state,  ager  publicus  and  agtr  privaivs :  in  the  latter 
alone  private  property  existed.  But,  conformably 
to  the  old  constitution,  the  greater  part  of  the  ager 
publicus  was  given  over  to  individual  citizens  to 
occupy  and  enjoy;  yet  the  state  had  the  right  of  re- 
suming the  possession  at  pleasure.  Now  we  find 
no  mention  of  any  legal  form  for  the  protection  of 
the  occupier,  or  possessor  as  he  was  called,  of  such 
public  land  against  any  other  individual,  though  ii 
cannot  be  doubted  that  such  a  form  actually  exist- 
ed. But  if  we  assume  that  the  interdict  which  pro. 
tected  the  possession  of  an  individual  in  private 
land  was  the  form  which  protected  the  possessor 
of  the  public  land,  two  problems  are  solved  at  the 
same  tune :  an  historical  origin  is  discovered  for 
possession  in  private  land,  and  a  legal  form  for  the 
protection  of  possession  in  public  land. 

An  hypothesis,  which  so  clearly  connects  into 
one  consistent  whole  facts  otherwise  -incapable  Ot 
such  connexion,  must  be  considered  rather  as 
evolving  a  latent  fact,  by  placing  other  known  facts 
in  their  true  relative  position,  than  as  involving  anv 
independent  assumption.  But  there  is  historica! 
evidence  in  support  of  the  hypothesis. 
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3.  The  words  possemo,  posaessor,  and  posddere  are 
the  technical  terms  used  by  writers  of  very  different 
ages,  to  express  the  occupation  and  the  enjoyment 
A  the  public  lands ;  that  is,  the  notion  of  a  nght  to 
occupy  and  enjor  pnblic  land  was  in  the  earlv  ages 
ol  the  Repnblic  distinguished  from  the  right  or  prop- 
erty in  it  Nothing  was  so  natural  as  to  apply 
this  notion,  when  once  fixed,  to  the  possession  of 
prirate  laiiid  as  distinct  from  the  ownership ;  and. 
iccordingly,  the  same  technical  terms  were  applied 
'« the  passession  of  private  land.  Various  applica- 
lioos  of  the  word  poesessio,  with  reference  to  pri- 
rate  land,  appear  in  the  Roman  law,  in  the  bonorum 
possessio  or  the  pnstorian  heres  and  others.  But 
aU  the  uses  of  the  word  possessio,  as  applied  to  ager 
iniratns,  however  they  may  differ  in  other  respects, 
agreed  in  this:  they  denoted  an  actual  exclusive 
right  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  without  the  strict 
Roman  (Cluirilarian)  ownership. 

3.  The  word  possessio,  which  ori^nally  signified 
the  right  of  the  possessor,  was  in  time  used  to  sig- 
nify the  object  of  the  righL  Thus  agtr  si^^nified 
a  piece  of  land,  viewed  as  an  object  of  Cluintarian 
ownership;  vosxsae,  a  piece  of  land,  in  which  a  man 
had  only  a  bonltarian  or  beneficial  interest,  as,  for 
instance,  Italic  land  not  transferred  by  mancipatio, 
or  land  which  from  its  nature  could  not  be  the  sub- 
ject of  duiritarian  ownership,  as  provincial  lands 
and  the  old  ager  pablicos.  Possessio  accordingly 
implies  luiu;  ager  implies  pnprieUu  or  ownersmp. 
This  explanation  of  the  terms  ager  and  possessio  is 
from  a  jurist  of  the  imperial  times,  quoted  by  Sa- 
rigny ;'  but  its  value  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
ionmry  is  not  on  that  account  the  less.  The  ager 
pablicus,  and  all  the  old  notions  attached  to  it,  as 
already  observed,  hardly  occur  in  the  extant  Roman 
ntrists ;  but  the  name  possessio,  as  applied  to  pri- 
me laiid,  and  the  legal  noti<ms  attached  to  it,  are 
M  fireqnent  occurrence.  The  fi>rm  of  the  interdict 
— «4i  posadetit — as  it  appears  in  the  Digest,  is  this: 
Vli  eas  <e^«...possidetis...vim  fieri  veto.  But  the 
original  form  of  the  interdict  was :  Uti  nimc  possi- 
detis enm  fiindiun,  &c.  (Festus  in  Possessio) ;  the 
word  flindns,  for  which  cedes  was  aAerward  substi- 
tilted,  appears  to  indicate  an  original  connexion 
between  the  interdict  and  the  ager  publicus. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  origin  of  the  Roman 
poblic  land,  except  that  it  was  acquired  by  con- 
quest, and  when  so  acquired  it  belonged  to  the 
state,  that  is,  to  the  popmns,  as  the  name  publicus 
(popnlicDs)  imports.  w«  may  suppose  that  in  the 
eanr  periods  of  the  Roman  state,  the  conquered 
lands  Deing  the  property  of  the  popnlus,  might  be 
itjoyed  by  the  members  of  that  Dody,  in  any  way 
that  the  body  might  determine.  But  it  is  not  quite 
clear  how  these  conquered  lands  were  originally 
occupied.  The  following  passage  from  Appian' 
^ipeais  to  give  a  probable  account  of  the  matter, 
and  one  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  such  tacts 
as  are  otherwise  known :  "  The  Romans,"  he  savs, 
"  when  they  conquered  any  part  of  Italy,  seized  a 
portion  of  tne  lands,  and  either  built  cities  in  them, 
or  sent  Roman  colonists  to  settle  in  the  cities  which 
already  existed.  Such  cities  were  considered  as 
gairiaon  places.  As  to  the  land  thus  acquired  from 
time  to  tune,  they  either  divided  the  cultivated  part 
amon;;  the  colonists,  or  sold  it,  or  let  it  to  iarm. 
.\a  to  the  land  which  had  fallen  out  of  cultivation 
m  consequence  of  war,  anA  which,  indeed,  was  the 
laiger  part,  having  no  time  to  allot  it,  they  gave 
pouie  notice  that  any  one  who  chose  might  in  the 
mean  time  cultivate  this  land,  on  pavment  of  part 
of  the  yearly  produce,  namelv,  a  tenth  of  the  prod- 
'jce  of  arable  land,  and  a  fiAh  of  the  produce  of 
oUrqrards  and  vineyards.  A  rate  was  also  fixed 
to  be  paid  by  those  who  pastured  cattle  on  this  nn- 
iividetl  land,  both  for  the  lai^r  and  smaller  ani- 
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mals.  The  rich  occupied  the  great  x  part  of  thii 
undivided  land,  and  at  length,  feeing  confident 
that  they  should  never  be  deprived  of  it,  and  getting 
hold  of  such  portions  as  bordered  or  their  shares, 
and  also  of  the  smaller  portions  in  the  possession 
of  the  poor,  some  by  purchase  and  others  by  force, 
they  became  the  culuvators  of  extensive  districts 
instead  of  mere  farms.  And,  in  order  that  their 
cultivators  and  shepherds  might  be  free  from  mili 
tary  service,  they  employed  slaves  instead  of  free- 
men ;  and  they  derived  great  profit  Oom  their  rapid 
increase,  which  was  favoured  by  the  immunity  of 
the  slaves  from  military  service.  In  this  way  the 
great  became  very  rich,  and  slaves  were  numerous 
all  through  the  country.  But  this  system  reduced 
the  numbers  of  the  Italians,  who  were  ground  down 
by  poverty,  taxes,  and  military  service ;  and  when- 
ever they  had  a  respite  from  these  evils,  they  had 
nothing  to  do,  the  land  being  occupied  by  the  rich, 
who  also  employed  slaves  instead  of  freemen." 
This  passage,  thotigh  it  appears  to  contain  much 
histoiieal  trutn,  leaves  the  oifiiculty  as  to  the  origi- 
nal mode  of  occupation  unsettled ;  for  we  can 
scarcelv  suppose  tnat  there  were  not  some  rules 
prescribed  as  to  the  occupation  of  this  undivided 
land  more  precise  than  such  a  permission  or  invita- 
tion for  a  ^eral  scramble.  It  must,  indeed,  have 
happened  occasionally,  particularly  in  the  latei 
times  of  the  Republic,  tnat  public  land  was  occupied, 
or  squaUed  on  (to  use  a  North  American  phrase),  by 
soldieis  or  other  adventurers. 

But,  whatever  was  the  mode  in  which  these 
lands  were  occupied,  the  possessor,  when  once  in 
possession,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  protected  by  the 
prsBtor's  interdict.  The  patron  who  permitted  his 
client  to  occupy  an^  part  of  his  possessions  as  ten- 
ant at  will  (jtrecano),  could  eject  him  at  pleasure 
by  the  iniermclum  devreeario ;  for  the  client  did  uol 
obtain  a  possession  by  such  permission  of  his  pa- 
tron. The  patron  would,  of  course,  have  the  same 
remedy  against  a  trespasser.  But  any  individual, 
however  humble,  who  had  a  possession,  was  also 
protected  in  it  against  the  aggression  of  the  rich; 
and  it  was  "  one  of  the  ^evances  bitterly  com- 
plained of  by  the  Gracchi,  and  all  the  pa,  «  of 
their  age,  that  while  a  soldier  was  serving  hgainsl 
the  enemy,  his  powerful  neighbour,  who  coveted 
his  small  estate,  ejected  his  wife  and  children."— 
(Nieb.)  The  state  could  not  only  grant  the  occu- 
pation or  possession  of  its  public  land,  but  could 
sell  it,  and  thus  convert  public  into  private  land. 
A  remarkable  passage  in  Orosius'  shows  that  pub- 
lic landSj  which  had  been  given  to  certain  religious 
corporations  to  possess,  were  sold  in  order  to  raise 
money  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  The  selling 
of  that  land  whicn  was  possessed,  and  the  cireum- 
stance  of  the  possession  having  been  a  grant  or 
public  act,  are  Doth  contained  in  this  passage. 

The  public  lands  which  were  occupied  oy  pos- 
sessors were  sometimes  called,  with  reference  to 
such  possession,oa:upa<ant;  and, with  respect  to  the 
state,  amcessi.  Public  land  which  became  private 
by  sale  was  called  qiuestorius ;  that  which  is  often 
spoken  of  as  assigned  {assignaius)  was  marked  out 
and  divided  (Umiiiidns)  among  all  the  plebeians  in 
equal  lots,  and  given  to  them  in  absolute  ownership, 
or  it  was  assigned  to  the  persons  who  were  sent  onl 
as  a  colony.  Whether  the  land  so  granted  to  the 
colony  should  become  Roman  or  not,  depended  uB 
the  nature  of  the  colonv.  The  name  ager  publicoa 
was  given  to  public  lands  which  were,  acqniied 
even  after  the  pfebs  had  become  one  of  the  estates  in 
the  Roman  Constitution,  though  the  name  publicus, 
in  its  original  sense,  could  no  longer  be  strictly  ap- 
plicable  to  such  public  lands.  It  should  be  obsen^ 
ed,  that  after  the  establishment  of  the.  plebs,  the 
possession  of  public  land  was  the  peculiar  privl 
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«R  ot  the  patriciaiia,  as  before  the  establishment 
31  tAe  {dobs  it  seems  to  hare  been  the  only  way  in 
irhid  pabUc  lands  were  enjoyed  by  the  popolus: 
the  a  iSignment,  tha.  is,  the  grant  by  the  state  of  the 
own*  rship  of  pnblis  land  in  fixed  shares,  was  the 
privilege  of  the  plebs.  In  the  eaily  ages,  when  the 
popi  las  was  the  state,  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
was  any  assignment  of  public  lands  among  them, 
though  It  may  be  assumed  that  public  lands  woold 
occasionallr  be  sold;  the  mode  of  enjoyment  of 
pub.ic  land  was  that  of  possessio,  subject,  as  al- 
Kady  obsenred,  to  an  annual  payment  to  the  state. 
It  may  be  conjectured  that  this  ancient  possessio, 
which  we  cannot  consider  as  having  its  origin  in 
anything  else  than  the  consent  of  the  state,  was  a 
good  title  to  the  use  of  the  land  so  long  as  the  an- 
nual pajrments  were  made.  At  any  rate,  the  plabs 
had  no  claim  upon  such  ancient  possessions.  Bat 
with  the  intix)dttCtion  of  the  plebs  as  a  separate  es- 
tate, and  :the  constant  acquisition  of  new  lands  by 
cononest,  it  would  seem  that  the  plebs  had  as  good 
a  title  to  a  share  of  the  newly-conquered  lands,  as 
the  patricians  to  the  ezclusire  enjojrment  of  those 
lands  which  had  been  acquired  by  conquest  before 
the  plebs  had  become  an  estate.  The  determina- 
tion of  what  part  of  newly-cmquered  lands  (arable 
and  vineyards)  should  remain  public,  and  what  part 
should  be  assigned  to  the  blebs,  which,  Niebuhr 
aays,  "  it  need  scarcely  be  oDserved^  was  done  after 
the  completion  of  every  conquest,"  ought  to  have 
l]een  an  effectual  way  <A  settling  all  disputes  be- 
tween the  patricians  and  plebs  as  to  the  pcnsessions 
gf  the  former;  for  such  an  appropriation,  if  it  were 
actually  made,  could  have  no  other  meaning  than 
that  the  patricians  were  to  have  as  good  title  to  pos- 
sess their  share  as  the  plebs  to  the  ownership  of 
their  assigned  portions.  The  plebs,  at  least,  could 
never  fairiy  claim  an  assignment  of  public  land, 
appropriated  to  remain  such,  at  the  time  when  ther 
received  the  share  of  the  conquered  lands  to  which 
Ihey  were  entitled.  But  the  £act  is,  that  we  have 
no  evidence  at  all  as  to  such  division  between  lands 
appropriated  to  remain  public  and  lands  assigned 
in  ownership,  as  Niebubr  assumes.  All  that  we 
itnow  is,  that  the  patricians  possessed  large  tracts  of 
public  land,  and  that  the  plebs  from  time  to  time 
claimed  and  enforced  a  division  of  part  of  them. 
In  such  a  conditioa  of  affain,  many  oifficult  ques- 
tions nught  arise;  and  it  is  qmte  as  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  the  claims  of  the  plebs  might  in  some 
cases  be  as  unjust  and  ill-founded  as  the  conduct 
of  the  patricians  was  alleged  to  be  rapacious  in  ex- 
tending their  possessions.  It  is  also  easy  to  con- 
ceive that,  in  the  coarse  of  time,  owing  to  sales  of 
possessions,  family  settlements,  and  other  causes, 
boundaries  had  often  become  so  confused  that  the 
equitable  adjustment  of  ri^ls  under  an  agrarian 
law  was  impossible;  and  tnis  is  a  difficulty  which 
Appian*  particularly  mentions. 

Pasture-lands,  it  appears,  were  not  the  subject  of 
assignment,  and  were  probably  possessed  by  the  pa- 
tricians and  the  plebs  mdifieiently. 

The  property  of  the  Roman  people  consisted  of 
many  things  besides  land.  The  conquest  of  a  ter- 
titory,  unless  special  terms  were  granted  to  the  con- 
quered, seems  to  have  implied  the  acquisition  bv  the 
Roman  state  of  the  conquered  territory  and  all  tnat  it 
contained.  Tntis  no^  oiJy  would  land  be  acquired, 
which  was  available  for  com,  vineyards,  and  pas- 
ture, but  mines,  roads,  rivers,  harbours,  and,  as  a 
omsequence,  tolls  and  duties.  If  a  Roman  colony 
was  sent  out  to  occupy  a  conquered  territory  or 
town,  a  part  of  the  cononered  lands  was  assigned 
to  the  colonists  in  complete  ownership.  (Vvi.  Co- 
coNiA.)  The  remainder,  it  appears,  was  lefl  or  re- 
itored  to  the  inhabitants.  Not  that  we  are  to  un- 
tentand  that  they  had  the  property  in  the  land  as 
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they  had  before;  bat  it  appears  that  they  were  tal> 
ject  to  a  tax,  the  produce  of  which  belonged  tc  the 
Roman  people.  Niebuhr  seems  to  suppose  that  the 
Roman  state  might  at  any  time  resume  such  re- 
stored lands;  and,  no  doubt,  the  right  of  rcsomptioc 
was  involved  in  the  tenure  by  which  these  umds 
were  held;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  resumptioD 
of  such  lands  was  ever  resorted  to  except  in  •ixtifr 
ordinary  cases,  and  except  as  to  conquered  lands 
which  were  the  public  lands  of  the  ctmquered  '<Mite. 
Private  persons,  who  were  permitted  to  retain  their 
lands  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  tax,  were  not  the 
possessors  to  whom  the  agrarian  laws  applied.  In 
many  cases,  liurge  tracts  of  land  were  absolutely 
seized,  their  owners  having  peri-vhed  in  battle  or 
been  driven  away,  and  extensive  districts,  either  not 
cultivated  at  all  or  very  imperfectly  cultivated,  be- 
came the  propertv  of  the  state.  Such  lands  as  were 
unoccupiM  could  become  the  subject  of  possessio; 
and  the  possessor  would  in  all  cases,  and  in  what- 
ever manner  he  obtained  the  land,  be  liable  to  a 
pa3rment  to  the  state,  as  above  mentioned  in  the  ex- 
tract from  Appian.  This  possessio  was  a  real  in- 
terest, for  it  was  the  snl^'ect  of  sale :  it  was  the  use 
(utus)  of  the  land ;  but  it  was  not  the  ager  or  prop- 
erty. The  possessio  strictly  could  not  pass  by  toe 
testament  or  the  possessor,  at  least  not  by  the  man- 
cipatio.'  It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  imagine  any 
mode  by  which  the  possession  of  the  heres  was  pro- 
tected, unless  there  was  a  legal  form,  such  as  Savig- 
ny  has  assumed  to  exist  for  the  general  protection 
of  possessiones  in  the  public  lands. 

The  possessor  of  public  land  never  acquired  the 
ownership  by  virtue  of  his  possession ;  it  was  not 
subject  to  usucapion.  The  ownership  of  t>e  land 
which  belonged  to  the  state  could  only  be  ac  quired 
by  the  grant  of  the  ownership,  or  by  pnrcha:  e  from 
the  state.  The  state  could  at  any  tune,  act  ording 
to  strict  right,  sell  that  land  which  was  only  po» 
sessed,  or  assign  it  to  another  than  the  possessor. 
The  possession  was,  in  fact,  with  respect  to  the 
state,  a  precarium;  and  we  may  suppose  that  the 
lands  so  held  would  at  first  receive  few  permanent 
improvements.  In  course  of  time,  and  particularly 
when  the  possessors  had  been  nndistnrbed  for  many 
years,  possession  woidd  appear,  in  an  equitable 
point  01  view,  to  have  become  equivalent  to  owner- 
ship; and  the  hardship  of  removing  the  possessors 

r  an  agrarian, law  would  appear  the  greater,  after 
_  «  state  had  long  acquiesced  in  their  use  and  occn- 
pation  of  the  public  land. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment  uf  some  of 
those  mactments  which  are  most  frequentlv  cited 
as  agrarian  laws,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
possessors  of  public  lands  owed  a  yearly  tenth,  or 
fiflh,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  the  state.  Indeed,  it 
is  clear,  firom  several  passages,*  that,  tmder  the  Re- 
public at  least,  the  receipt  of  anvthing  by  the  state 
from  the  occupier  of  land  was  a  Tegal  proof  that  the 
limd  was  public;  and  conversely,  public  land  al- 
ways owed  this  annual  pa3rment.  These  annna. 
payments  were,  it  seems,  often  withheld  by  the  pos- 
sessors, and  thus  the  state  was  deprived  of  a  nmd 
for  the  expenses  of  war. 

The  object  of  the  agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassias  is 
supposed  by  Niebuhr  to  have  been  "  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  populus  in  the  public  lands  should  be  set 
apart;  that  the  rest  shomd  be  divided  among  the 
plebeians;  that  the  tithe  should  again  be  levied,  and 
applied  to  paying  the  army."  The  agrarian  law  od 
Ucinius  Stolo  limited  each  individual's  possession 
of  public  land  to  500  jngera,  and  imposed  some 
other  restrictions;  but  Uie  possessor  had  no  bettei 
tide  to  the  500  jugera  which  the  law  left  him  than 
he  formerly  had  to  what  the  law  took  from  him 
The  surplus  land,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  was  to  be  divided  among  tne  plebeiana 
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The  .Jeiuum  law  not  efiec^g  its  object,  T.  S. 
Gracihos  revived  the  measure  for  limiting  the  pos- 
sessiun  of  public  land  to  500  jugera.    'X'he  afgn- 
DKnts  of  tbe  possessors  against  this  measure,  as 
they  aie  stated  by  Appian,'  are  such  as  might  rea- 
tonably  be  tirged ;  but  he  adds  that  Gracchus  pro- 
posed to  give  to  each  possessor,  by  way  of  compen- 
Utioa  for  improvements  made  on  the  public  land, 
)be  ftdl  ownership  of  500  Jugera,  and  half  that  quan- 
tity to  each  of  his  sons,  if  he  had  any.    If  it  is  true, 
u  Appian  states,  that  the  law  of  Gracchus  forbade 
(be  nch  from  puichasiDg  any  of  the  lands  which 
Might  be  allotted  to  the  plebeians  by  his  agrarian 
law,  this  pan  of  the  measure  was  as  unjust  as  it 
vas  inpoiitic.    The  lands  which  the  Roman  peo- 
ple had  acquired  in  the  Italian  peninsula  by  con- 
foest  were  greatly  reduced  in  amount  by  the  laws 
N  Gracchus  and  by  sale.    Confiscations  in  the  civil 
wars,  and  conqueats  abroad,  were  indeed  continu- 
illy  increasing  the  public  lands:  but  these  lands 
were  allotted  to  the  soldiers  and  the  numerous  col- 
loists  to  whom  the  state  was  continually  giving 
bads  (see  the  list  in  Ftontinus,  De  Cobmas  ItaUa). 
The  system  of  colonization  which  prevailed  during 
the  Republic  was  continued  under  the  emperors, 
ud  considerable  tracts  of  Italian  land  were  diq>o- 
wd  of  in  this  maimer  by  Augustus  and  his  suc- 
cessors.   Vespasian  assigned  lands  in  Samnium  to 
kia  soldiers,  and  grants  of  Italian  lands  are  men- 
tioned by  subsequent  emperors,  though  we  may  in- 
fer that,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century  of  our 
■ta,  there  was  little  public  land  lett  in  the  peninsu- 
la.   Vespasian  sold  part  of  the  public  lanos  called 
MtectDo,  a  term  which  expressed  such  parts  as  had 
IKK  been  assigned,  when  the  other  parts  of  the  same 
district  had  been  measured  and  diMributed.   Domi- 
tian,  acMtrding  to  Anenus,  gave  the  remainder  of 
jacK  lands  all  througn  Italy  to  the  possessors.    The 
ranquests  bevond  tne  limits  of  Italy  furnished  the 
emperors  with  the  means  of  rewarding  the  veterans 
bf  gfan»  of  land ;  and  In  this  way  the  institutions  of 
Sooie  were  planted  on  a  foreign  soiL    But,  accord- 
ing to  Galas,  property  in  the  land  was  not  acquired 
by  such  grant;  the  ownership  was  still  in  the  state, 
and  the  provincial  landholder  had  only  the  posses- 
sio.    If  this  be  true,  as  against  the  Roman  people 
or  tite  Caesar,  his  interest  In  the  land  was  one  that 
laj^it  be  resumed  at  any  time,  according  to  the 
strict  rules  of  law,  thou^  It  is  easily  conceived 
that  saeh  foreign  possessions  would  dailv  acquire 
strength,  and  cma  not  safely  be  dealt  with  as  pos- 
sessions had  been  in  Italy  by  the  various  agrarian 
laws  which  had  convulsed  the  Roman  state.    This 
assertion  of  the  tight  of  the  popolus  Romanus  and 
Vl  the  emperors  might  be  no  wrong  "  inflicted  on 
piovineial  land-owners  by  the  Roman  jurispru- 
oegee,"  as  Niebuhr  affirms.     This  same  writer 
also  obKrves,  that  Frontinus  speaks  of  the  "  arva 
fmUica  in  the  provinces,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
ufii  yriaati  there;"  but  this  be  does  not    This 
eontradistinction  is  made  by  his  commentator  Ag- 
genus,  who,  as  he  himself  says,  only  conjectures  the 
meaning  oi  Frontinns ;  and,  as  we  think,  he  has  not 
discovered  it*    The  tax  paid  by  the  holders  of  a^r 
srivanis  in  the  provinces  was  the  only  thing  which 
distiitguished  the  beneficial  'Merest  in  such  land  from 
IttUc  land,  and  might  be,  in  legal  effect,  a  recogni- 
tkm  of  loi  owneiwip  according  to  Roman  law. 
And  this  was  Savigny's  earlier  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  tax  paid  by  provincial  lands ;  he  consideied 
(nch  tax  due  to  tne  Roman  people,  as  the  sovereign 
or  idtimate  owner  of  the  lands.    Bis  later  opinion, 
■a  expressed  in  the  ZeiUckrifl  far  OaOuAlUche 
Bbittmiteiueiafif  is,  that  under  tne  Ctesars  a  imi- 
fiMm  system  of  airect  taxation  was  established  in 
the  pninnces,  to  which  all  provincial  land  was 
iqbject ;  bat  land  in  Italy  was  fiee  ftom  this  tax, 
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ana  a  provincial  town  could  only  acquire  the  like 
freedom  by  receiving  the  privilo^  expressed  by  tht 
term  jus  Italicum.  The  complete  solution  of  the 
question  here  under  discussion  could  (mly  be  ef^ 
tected  by  ascertaining  the  origin  and  real  nature  oi 
this  provincial  land-lax ;  and  as  it  maybe  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  such  facts,  we  must 
endeavour  to  give  a  probable  solution.  Now  it  in 
consistent  with  Roman  notions  that  all  conquered 
land  should  be  considered  as  the  property  of  tht 
Roman  state;  and  it  is  certain  that  such  land, 
though  assigned  to  individuals,  did  not  by  that  cir- 
cumstance alone  become  invested  with  all  the 
characters  of  Roman  land  which  was  private  prop- 
erty. It  had  not  the  privilege  of  the  jus  Italicnin, 
and,  consequently,  could  not  be  the  object  of  Q,uir(- 
tarian  ownership,  with  its  incidents  of  mancipation 
&c.  AU  land  in  the  provinces,  including  even  thai 
of  the  liberee  civilates,  and  the  ager  pubucus  prop- 
erly so  called,  could  only  become  an  object  of 
duiritarian  ownership  by  naving  conferred  upon  it 
the  privilege  of  Italic  land,  by  which  it  was  also 
released  from  the  payment  of  the  tax.  It  is  clear 
that  there  might  be  and  was  ager  privatus,  or  pri- 
vate property,  in  provincial  land ;  but  this  land  had 
not  the  privileges  of  Italic  land,  unless  such  priv- 
ile^  was  expressly  given  to  it  and,  accordingly,  it 
paid  a  tax.  As  the  notions  of^  lanaed  property  in 
all  countries  seem  to  suppose  a  complete  ownership 
residing  in  some  person,  and  as  the  provincial  land- 
owner, whose  lands  had  not  the  privilege  of  the  jus 
Italicum,  had  not  that  kind  oi^  ownership  which, 
according  to  the  notions  of  Roman  law,  was  com- 
plete ownership,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
ultimate  ownership  of  provincial  lands  (with  the 
exception  of  those  of  the  liberte  civitates)  could 
reside  anywhere  else  than  in  the  p<  pulus  Romanufc, 
and.  aAer  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power, 
in  tne  populus  Romanus  or  the  Caesar.  This  ques- 
tion  is,  however,  one  of  some  difficultv,  and  well 
deserves  farther  examination.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  if  Gains  means  to  say  that  thr-e  coulo 
be  no  Clniritarian  ownership  of  private  land  in  (he 
provinces ;  at  least  this  would  not  be  the  case  in 
those  districts  to  which  the  jus  Italicum  was  ex- 
tended. The  case  of  the  Recentoric  lands,  which 
is  quoted  by  Niebuhr,'  may  be  explained.  The 
land  here  spoken  of  was  land  in  Sicily.  One  ob- 
ject of  the  measure  of  Rullns  was  to  exact  certain 
extraordinary  payments  (^eecUgaC)  from  the  public 
lands,  that  is,  rrom  the  possessors  of  them ;  but  he 
excepted  the  Recentoric  lands  from  the  operation 
of  his  measure.  If  this  is  private  land.  Cicero 
argues,  the  exception  is  unnecessary.  The  argu- 
ment, of  course,  assumes  that  there  was  or  mi^t 
be  private  land  in  Sicily:  that  is,  there  was  or 
mi^t  be  land  which  wottui  not  be  affected  by  this 
partof  the  measure  of  Rullns.  Now  the  opposition 
of  public  and  private  land  in  this  passage  certainly 
proves,  what  can  easily  be  proved  without  it,  that 
udividuals  in  the  provmces  owned  land  as  individ- 
uals did  in  Italy ;  and  such  land  might  with  pro- 
priety be  callea  privalut,  as  contrasted  with  that 
called  jnMicus  in  the  provinces :  in  fact,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  have  found  anothe  r  name  for  it  But 
we  know  that  ager  privatus  in  the  provinces,  unless 
it  had  received  the  jus  Italicum,  was  not  the  same 
thing  as  ager  privatus  in  Italy,  though  both  were 
private  proper^.  Such  a  passage,  then,  leads  to 
no  necessary  conclusion  that  the  ultimate  owner> 
ship  or  dominion  of  this  private  land  was  not  in  the 
Roman  people.  It  may  be  as  well  here  to  reman 
fhrther,  that  any  conclusions  as  to  Roman  law,  de- 
rived solely  flrom  the  orations  of  Cicero,  are  to  be 
received  with  caution ;  first,  because  on  several 
occasions  (in  the  Pro  Cacina  for  instance)  he  statei 
that  to  be  law  which  was  not,  for  the  purpose  of 
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maiiitaimng  Ms  argmnent ;  and,  secondly,  because 
it  was  a  subject  on  which  his  knowledge  was  prob- 
ablv  not  very  exact. 

It  only  remains  briefly  to  notice  the  condition  of 
the  public  land  with  respect  to  the  fructus,  or  vecti- 
gal,  which  belonged  to  the  state.  This,  as  already 
observed,  was  generally  a  tenth,  and  hence  the  ager 
pnblicus  was  sometimes  called  decumanus ;  it  was 
also  sometimes  called  ager  vectigalis.  The  tithes 
were  generally  fcinned  by  the  publicani,  who  paid 
their  rent  mostly  in  money,  but  sometimes  in  grain. 
The  letting  was  managed  by  Ihe  censors,  and  )he 
lease  was  for  five  years.  The  form,  however,  of 
leasing  the  tenths  was  that  of  a  sale,  mancipcUw,  In 
course  of  time,  the  word  iocatw  was  applied  to  these 
leases.  The  phrase  used  by  the  Roman  writers 
was  originally  fructus  locatio,  which  was  the  proper 
expression ;  but  we  find  the  phrase  agrumfraendum 
tecare  also  used  in  the  same  sense,  an  expression 
which  might  appear  somewhat  ambiguous ;  and 
even  agrum  locare,  which  might  mean  the  leasing 
of  the  public  lands,  and  not  of  the  tenths  due  from 
the  possessors  of  them.  It  is,  however,  made  clear 
by  Niebuhr,  that  in  some  instances,  at  least,  the 
phrase  agrum  locare  does  mean  the  leasing  of  the 
tenths ;  whether  this  was  always  the  meaning  of 
Ihephrase,  it  is  not  possible  to  affirm. 

Though  the  term  ager  vectigalis  originally  ex- 
orcised the  public  land,  of  which  the  tithe  was 
leased,  it  aAerward  came  to  signily  lands  which 
were  leased  by  the  state  or  by  different  corpora- 
tions. This  latter  description  would  comprenend 
even  the  ager  publicus  ;  but  this  kind  of  public 
property  was  gradually  reduced  to  a  small  amount ; 
and  we  find  the  term  ager  vectigalis,  in  the  later 
period,  applied  to  the  lands  of  towns  which  were  so 
leased  that  the  lessee,  or  those  who  derived  their 
tithe  from  him,  could  not  be  ejected  so  long  as  they 
paid  the  vectigal.  This  is  tne  ager  vectigalis  of 
the  Digest,'  on  the  model  of  which  was  formed  the 
.imphytensis,  or  ager  emphyteuiicarius.  ( Vid.  Em- 
PHTTEOsis.)  The  rights  of  the  lessee  of  the  ager 
vectigalis  were  different  from  those  of  a  possessor 
of  the  old  ager  publicus,  though  the  ager  vectigalis 
was  derived  from,  and  was  omy  a  new  form  oi,  the 
ager  publicus.  Though  he  had  only  a.  jus  in  re,  and 
thou^  he  is  distinguished  from  the  owner  {domimus), 
yet  he  was  considered  as  having  the  possession  of 
the  land.  He  had,  also,  a  right  of  action  against 
the  town,  if  he  was  ejected  from  his  land,  provided 
he  bad  always  paid  his  vectigal.* 

AGRAU'LIA  (dypotXj'a)  was  a  festival  celebra- 
ted by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Agraulos,  the 
daughter  of  Cecrops.  We  possess  no  particulars 
respecting  the  time  or  mode  of  its  celebration ;  but 
it  was,  perhaps,  connected  with  the  solemn  oath, 
which  all  Athenians,  when  they  arrived  at  man- 
hood (l^^i),  where  obliged  to  take  in  the  temple 
of  Agraulos,  that  they  would  fight  for  their  coun- 
try, and  always  observe  its  laws.» 

Agranlos  was  also  honoured  with  a  festival  in 
Cyprus,  in  the  month  Aphrodisius,  at  which  human 
victims  were  offered.* 

AOIVETAI  {ayplrat),  the  name  of  nine  maidens, 
who  were  chosen  every  year,  in  the  Island  of  Cos, 
us  priestesses  of  Athena  (Minerva). 

AGRIA'NIA  {uypiavia)  was,  according  to  He- 
sychius,  a  festival  celebrated  at  .'Vrgos,  in  memory 
nf  a  deceased  person,  and  was,  probably,  the  same 
as  the  festival  called  Aorania.  The  Agriania  was 
also  celebrated  at  Thebes,  with  solemn  sports. 
AGRIMENSO'RES,  or  "  land-surveyors,"  a  col- 
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lege  established  nnder  the  Rontan  croporots.  ijiit 
the  jurisconsults,  thty  had  regular  schools,  antl 
were  paid  handsome  salaries  by  the  state.  Tfaeii 
business  was  to  measure  unassigncd  lands  for  Ihe 
state,  and  ordinaiy  lands  for  the  pioptietois,  and  ta 
fix  and  maintain  boundaries.  Their  wiitii.gs  on 
the  sul^ect  of  their  art  were  very  numerous  ;  and 
we  have  still  scientific  treatises  On  the  law  of 
boundaries,  such  as  those  by  Frontinus  and  Hygi- 
nus.  They  were  sometimes  vested  with  judicial 
power,  and  were  called  spedabila  and  clartssiTiU  io 
the  time  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian.  As  par- 
litioneis  of  land,  the  agrimensores  were  the  success 
ors  of  the  augurs,  and  the  mode  of  their  limitalia 
was  derived  from  the  old  augurial  method  of  form- 
ing the  templum.  The  word  tempbim,  b'ke  the  Greek 
rifievof,  simply  means  a  division ;  its  application  to 
signify  the  vault  of  the  heavens  was  due  to  the  faci 
that  the  directions  were  always  ascertained  accord- 
ing to  the  true  cardinal  jpoints.  A  t  tlie  inauguration 
of  a  king'  or  consul,'  the  augur  looked  towards  the 
east,  and  the  person  to  be  inau^iurated  towards  the 
south.  Now,  in  a  case  like  this,  the  person  to  be 
inaugurated  was  considered  the  chief,  and  the  di- 
rection in  which  he  looked  was  the  main  direction. 
Thus  we  find  that  in  the  case  of  land-surveying  the 
augur  looked  to  the  south :'  for  the  gods  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  north,  and  the  augur  was  con- 
sidered as  looking  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  gods  looked  upon  the  earth.*  Hence  the  main 
line  in  land-surveying  was  drawn  from  north  to 
south,  and  was  called  cardo,  as  corresponding  ic 
the  axis  of  the  world ;  the  line  which  cut  it  was 
termed  deatmanus,  because  it  made  the  figure  of  a 
cross,  like  the  numeral  X.  These  two  lines  were 
produced  to  the  extremity  of  the  ground  which  was 
to  be  laid  out,  and  parallel  to  these  were  drawa 
other  lines,  according  to  the  size  of  the  quadranglii 
required.  The  limits  of  these  divisions  were  indi- 
cated by  balks,  called  Unites,  which  were  lefl  aa 
high  roads,  the  ground  for  'Jiern  being  deducted 
from  the  land  to  be  divided.  As  every  sixth  was 
wider  than  the  others,  the  square  bordering  upom 
this  would  lose  pro  tanto.  The  opposition  of  via 
and  limes  in  this  rectangular  division  of  property 
has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to  by  scholars. 
It  appears  that,  if  the  line  from  north  to  south  was 
called  limes,  that  from  east  to  west  would  be  named 
via,  and  vice  versa.  Virgil  was,  as  is  well  known, 
very  accurate  in  his  use  of  words,  and  we  may  en- 
tirely depend  on  inferences  drawn  from  his  lan- 
guage. First,  be  uses  timet  in  its  stricter  sense  as 
a  term  of  land-surveying: 
"  Ante  Jiwem  miOi  suMgebant  area  colem, 

Nee  signare  quidem,  aul  partiri  limitt  campuM 

Fas  eral."* 
Again,  in  .speaking  of  planting  vines  in  regular 
tows,  he  says : 

"  Omnis  in  unguem 

Arboribtts  poHtis  secto  via  limite  guadrel  ;"♦ 
>. «.,  "  let  every  via  be  exactly  perpendicular  to  the 
KwKJ  which  it  cuts."  He  says  quadref,  for  the  term 
via  might  be  used  in  speaking  of  a  lipe  which  col 
another  obliquely,  as  it  is  used  in  the  description 
of  the  ecliptic,  in  Virgil : 

"  Via  secta  per  amta^ 

ObUqitttS  gua  se  sigtutrum  verier^  erdo."^ 
These  passages  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  vim 
and  Umes  are  used  in  opposition  to  one  another. 
The  following  authorities  will  show  that  via  meatia 
the  principal  or  high  road ;  and  lima,  a  narrower 
cross  r  lad,  where  roads  are  spoken  of  In  the  first 
place,  the  Twelve  Tables  laid  down  thai  the  via 
should  be  eight  feet  wide  when  straight,  but  twelve 
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feet  a.  (he  tnmioe ;  and  it  is  expressly  distiD{;nished 
br  Festus  from  ^e  iter  of  two  feet  wide,  and  the 
■dm  of  four  feet  wide.  Secondly,  in  Livy'  we 
liare  "  iHlra  eon  {porUtm)  exlra^  lata  sunt  via,  el 
aire,  timet,"  &c.,  "  to  Umite,"  &c. ;  and  in  the  same 
author,*  "  Irantversa  limiiiius  in  viam  Latinam  at 
^resna  •"  and  Tacitus'  says,  "  Par  limitem  via 
^foTguKhu  fcsUaalione  cmutctawU  vidora."  When 
land  was  not  divided,  it  was  called  arcifiniiu,  or 
m-ainaliif  the  ager  ptMiaa  beiongei  to  Ihli  class. 

The  reader  will  find  two  very  valuable  articles 
ou  the  Umitatio  and  the  Agrimensont  in  the  Appen- 
dices to  Niebuhr's  Roman  History,  vol.  ii. 

•AGRIMONIA,  the  herb  Agrimony,  called  also 
Eupatoristm  (Eiiraruotov),  from  its  having  been  dis- 
wvered  by  Mithradates  Eupator.* 

.\GRICrNlA  (aypiuvia),  a  festival  which  was 
alebrated  at  Orchomenus,  in  Boeotia,  in  honour  of 
Dionysus,  suroamed  'Aypiiivio(.  It  appears  from 
Plutarch*  that  this  festival  was  solemnized  only  by 
women  and  priests  of  Dionysus.  It  consisted  of  a 
kind  of  game,  in  which  the  women  for  a  long  time 
acted  as  if  seeking  Dionysus,  and  at  last  called  oat 
JO  one  another  that  he  had  escaped  to  the  Moses, 
and  had  concealed  himself  with  them.  Ailer  this 
ihey  prepared  a  repast;  and  having  enjoyed  it, 
amused  themselves  with  solving  riddles.  Tnis  fes- 
tival was  remarkable  for  a  feature  which  proves  its 
great  antiquity.  Some  virgins,  who  were  descend- 
ed firom  the  Mihyans,  and  who  probably  used  to 
assemble  aioimd  the  temple  on  the  occasion,  fled, 
and  were  followed  by  the  priest  armed  with  a  sword, 
who  was  allowed  to  kiu  the  one  whom  he' first 
sangfaL  This  sacrifice  of  a  human  being,  though 
Ariginally  it  must  have  formed  a  regular  part  of  the 
festival,  seems  to  have  been  avoided  in  later  limes. 
One  inslaace,  however,  occurred  in  the  days  of 
Plntarv:h.*  But,  as  the  priest  who  had  killed  the 
woman  was  afterward  attacked  by  disease,  and 
aeveral  extraordinary  accidents  occurred  to  the 
Minjrans,  the  priest  and  his  family  were  deprived 
of  their  officia.  power.  The  festival  is  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  daughters  of  Minyas,  who, 
afler  having  for  a  long  time  resisted  the  Bacchana- 
lian faif,  were  at  length  seized  by  an  invincible 
desire  of  eating  human  flesh.  They  therefore  cast 
lots  on  their  own  children,  and  as  Hippasus,  son 
of  Leneippe,  became  the  destined  victim,  they 
killed  and  ate  him,  whence  the  women  belonging  to 
that  race  were  at  the  time  of  Plutarch  still  called 
the  destroyers  (iXrtoc  or  aloXalat),  and  the  men 
moamers  (^(loiorif).' 

•AGRIOPHYLL'ON  {ayptofvTiXav),  a  plant,  the 
same  with  the  P«<c«{anum(ncvxJ4avov).  our"  Hogs- 
tetaui."  or  "  Sulphur-wort"* 

AGllON'OMI  {aypovo/tot)  are  described  by  Aris- 
totle as  the  country  police,  whose  duties  correspond- 
ed in  most  respects  to  those  of  the  astynomi  in  the 
city.'  They  appear  to  have  performed  nearly  the 
tame  duties  as  the  hylori  (i?jjpoi).  Aristotle  does 
not  inform  as  in  what  stale  they  existed  j  but,  from 
the  frequent  mention  of  them  oy  Plato,  it  appears 
probable  that  they  belonged  to  Attica." 

•AGROST'IS  (uypum-ic),  a  plant.  Schneider  and 
^prenj^  remark,  tnat  nearly  all  the  commentators 
a^ree  m  referring  it  to  the  TYUicum  repms,  L.,  or 
O  >ach-grass.  Stackhouse,  however,  is  content  with 
limply  marking  the  uYp<j<rri(  of  Theophrastus  as  the 
Agnuti*.  The  brief  description  of  the  uypuarit  h 
rv  Ilapvairay,  given  by  Dioscorides,  would  seem  to 
point  to  the  Ptrwusia  fobatrit,  or  "Grass  of  Par- 
oassns.""' 
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ArPOT'EPAZ  eT'£lA  (uyporepai  ^twiJ),  a  fijatt 
val  celebrated  every  year  at  Atnens  in  honour  Oi 
Artemis,  sumamed  Agrotera  (from  uypa,  chase). 
It  was  solemnized,  according  to  Plutarch,'  on  the 
sixth  ol  the  month  of  Boedromion,  ^nd  consisted  in 
a  sacrifice  of  500  goats,  wliich  continued  to  be  ofSet- 
ed  in  the  time  of  Xenophon.*  Its  origin  is  thus  re- 
lated: When  the  Persians  invaded  Attica,  CaUim- 
achus  the  polemarch,  or,  according  to  others,  Mil- 
tiades,  made  a  vow  to  sacrifice  to  Artemis  Agiote- 
ra  as  many  goats  as  there  should  be  enemies  slain 
at  Marathon.  But  when  the  number  of  enemies 
slain  was  so  great  that  an  equal  number  of  goats 
could  not  be  found  at  once,  the  Athenians  decreed 
that  500  should  be  sacrificed  every  year.  Tliis  is 
the  statement  made  by  Xenophon ;  but  other  ancient 
authors  give  different  versions.  MXian,  whose  ac- 
count, however,  seems  least  probable,  states'  ibe  time 
of  the  festival  to  have  been  the  sixth  of  7'hargelion, 
and  the  number  of  goats  yearly  sacrificed  300.  The 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes*  relates  that  the  Athenians, 
before  the  battle,  promised  to  sacrifice  to  Artemis 
one  ox  for  every  enemy  slain;  but  when  the  num- 
ber of  oxen  could  not  be  procured,  they  substituted 
an  equal  number  of  goats. 

AGRUP'NIS  (uypvirvif),  a  nocturnal  festival  cele- 
brated at  Arbela,  in  Sicily,  in  honour  of  Dionysus.'. 

AGUR'MOS  (ayuf^of).     (Kid.  Elkusinu.) 

AGURTAI  {iiyipToi),  mendicant  priests,  who 
were  accustomed  to  travel  through  the  difiereni 
towns  of  Greece,  soliciting  alms  for  the  gods  whom 
they  served.  These  priests  carried,  either  on  their 
shoulders  or  on  beasts  of  burden,  images  of  their 
respective  deities.  They  appear  to  have  been  of 
Oriental  origin,  and  were  chiefly  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Isis,'  Opis,  and  Arge,'  and  espt-cially 
of  the  great  mother  of  the  gods;  whence  ihcy  were 
called  luiTpayiptat.  They  were,  generally  speaking 
persons  of  the  lowest  and  most  abandoned  charactet 
They  undertook  to  inflict  some  grievous  bodily  in- 
jury on  the  enemy  of  any  individual  who  paid  ibcm 
for  such  services,  and  also  promised,  for  a  small 
sum  of  money,  to  obtain  forgiveness  from  the  gcdj 
whom  they  served  for  any  sins  which  either  the  in- 
dividual himself  or  his  ancestors  had  committed.* 
Thus  CEdipus  calls  Tiresias, 

Mayov  rotimSt  /aixavofi^^ov 
doXuv  uyipTrp>.* 

These  mendicant  priests  came  into  Italy,  but  at 
what  time  is  uncertain,  together  with  the  worship 
of  the  gods  whom  they  served.'* 

The  name  of  iyvprai  was  also  applied  to  those 
individuals  who  pretended  to  'tell  people's  fortune* 
by  means  of  lots.  This  was  done  m  various  ways 
The  lots  frequently  consisted  of  single  verses  taken 
from  well-known  poems,  which  were  thrown  into  an 
am,  whence  they  were  drawn  either  by  the  persons 
who  wished  to  learn  their  fortunes  or  by  boys.  It 
was  also  usual  to  write  the  verses  on  a  tablet,"  and 
those  who  consulted  them  found  out  the  verses 
which  foretold  their  destinies  by  throwing  dice. 

AIAKEI'A  {KioKtia),  a  festival  of  the  .^ginetani 
in  honour  of  .£acus,  the  details  of  which  are  not 
known.  The  victor  in  the  games  which  were  sol- 
emnized on  the  occasion,  consecrated  his  chaplet 
in  the  magnificent  temple  of  .£acus." 

AIANTErA  (AiiiiTtia),  a  festival  solemnized  ia 
Salamis  in  honour  of  Ajax,  of  which  no  paniculart' 
are  known.'* 

♦AIGEIROS  (alyetpof),  without  doubt  the  Pojm- 
hu  nigra-,  or  Black  Poplar.'* 
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•AIGim'ALOS  (oi/iAx^oc),  a  speeies  of  bird. 
Aristotle  applies  this  term  to  the  genus  Ponu,  of 
which  he  aescribes  the  ibllowiiig  species :  1.  The 
ox({/tvCi  which  is  the  Panu  major,  L.,  the  Great 
Titmoase  or  0;c-e7e.  2.  The  6peivi>{,  which  would 
teem  to  correspond  to  the  Parus  amdatus,  L.,  or 
Long-tailed  Titmouse.  3.  The  iUxiaroc,  which  an- 
nreis  to  the  Parus  aentiaa,  L.,  or  Blue  Titmouse.' 

•AIG1L0PS  (alyOu^),  a  plant  about  which  there 
'  has  been  great  diversity  of  opinion.  Robert  Ste- 
riiens  and  most  of  the  older  commentators  contend 
that  it  is  the  Aoena  tterilu,  or  PoOe  avoine  of  the 
French.  Matthiolus  rejects  this  opinion,  and  holds 
it  to  be  an  herb  called  Coquiele  in  French,  which 
ROWS  in  fields  of  barley.  Dodonasos,  Sibthorp, 
Stackhoose,  and  Sprengel  agree  in  referring  it  to 
the  Mgilopt  mata.  Theophirastus  farther  applies 
the  name  to  a  species  of  Oak,  which  Stacknonse 
makes  to  be  the  Quercui  Mgiim* 

•AIG'IPYROS  {alyiTTvpot),  Buckwheat.    Spren- 

rl  mentions  that  the  learned  Anguillaia  believed 
to  be  the  Oiumts  AnHguorum,  or  Rest-harrow;  he 
UmselA  howerer,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  "  Xei 
Ueriaria  Hutaria,"  inclines  tc  a  species  of  ESryn^ 
fium    All  this,  however,  is  merely  conjectond.* 

*AIGOTHE'LAS  (tUyvdi^),  the  Goat-sucker,  a 
bird  of  the  genus  Caprnmlgus.  It  applies  more  es- 
pecially to  the  species  called  Fern-owl  in  EIngland, 
to  which  Professor  Reimie  gives  the  scientific  name 
of  NyctUAdidcn  Eurmtau.* 

•AIGVPIOS  (al/<nrtof).  JEXan  describes  it  as 
being  a  Uid  intennediate  between  the  Eagle  and  the 
Yolture.*  Gesner  decides  that  it  is  the  same  as  the 
yvir<ucn>c  and  the  YiUtmr  nigtr  of  Pliny ;  and  Schnei- 
der suggests  that  it  probably  was  the  VtiUnT  fenmop- 
Unu,  or  Alpine  easle.    {Vid.  Gy?t.)* 

•AIGO'IJOS  {clyuTuoc),  a  bird  of  the  rapacious 
tribe,  briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle.*  It  is  rendered 
Ulula  by  Oua,  but  cannot  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined.   {Vid.  QuLVX.f 

AIKIAS  AIKH  (ainof  Siien),  an  action  brooi^t 
tt  Athens  before  the  court  of  the  Forty  (o!  Ttrrapd- 
fovra),  against  any  individual  who  bad  struck  a 
citizen  of  the  state.  Any  citizen  who  had  been  thus 
insolted  might  proceed  in  two  wavs  against  the 
offending  party,  either  by  the  ainof  iixv,  which  was 
a  private  action,  or  by  the  Moeut  ypa^,  which  was 
looked  npon  in  the  light  of  a  public  prosecution, 
cbice  the  state  was  co^ideted  to  be  wronged  in  an 
iiqniy  done  to  any  citizen.  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  principle  of  the  Athenian  law,  to  give  an  individual 
wno  bad  been  injnred  more  than  one  mode  of  ob- 
taining redress.* 

It  was  necessary  to  prove  two  facts  in  bringing 
the  aUiat  ii*n  before  the  Forty.  First,  That  the 
defendant  had  struck  the  plaintiff  with  the  intention 
of  insulting  him  (k^'  itpti),  which,  however,  was 
always  presumed  to  have  been  the  intention,  unless 
the  defendant  cooM  prove  that  he  only  struck  the 
plaintiff  in  joke.  Thus  Aristcm,  after  proving  that 
B«  had  been  struck  by  Contm,  tells  the  judges  that 
Ceoon  will  attempt  to  show  that  he  had  only  stmck 
bim  in  play.'*  Seomdly,  It  was  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  defimdant  stmck  the  plaintiff  first,  and  did 
not  merely  return  the  blows  which  had  been  given 
by  the  plaintiff  (2f>Y<(v  x'V"'*  «'<«'*'>  or  merely 

In  this  action,  the  stmi  of  money  to  be  paid  by 
(hs  defendant  as  damages  was  not  fixed  by  the 
laws;  bet:  the  plaintiff  assessed  the  amount  ac- 
<wtding  to  the  injury  which  he  thought  he  had  re- 
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eeived,  and  the  judges  dele  (mined  M  the  jiMiee  ol 
the  elaim.' 

AIKLON  {fiUXm,  alitJuoti,  or  uiKvm,  oIxvovV,*  it 
said  by  Polerao*  to  be  a  Dork:  word ;  its  derivativea 
tnuUXa  and  /mroiicXiiu,  were  used  only  by  the  Do- 
rians. Modem  writers  differ  greatly  respecting  its 
meaning;  but,  from  an  examination  of  the  passaget 
in  wliicu  it  occurs,  it  appears  to  be  used  in  two  ses> 
see  :  1.  A  meal  in  general.  Thus  Alcman  uses  ovt>3- 
IkXuu  for  mvi'iiniia.*  II.  The  chief  dish  or  coarse 
in  a  meal.  The  dessert  or  afler-conrse  was  caUnd 
hmtiKtjn/.*  The  uWKov  among  the  Spartans  waa 
composed  of  the  contributions  which  every  one  w1k> 
came  to  the  public  banquets  {j^MTui)  was  boand  to 
bring,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  pork  and  black  broth, 
or  blood-broth  (/leXof  {iup>r,  aVm'ria),  with  the  addi- 
tion of  cheese  and  figs;  sometimes,  but  rarely,  they 
received  contributioos  offish,  hares,  and  ponltiy. 
The  hnunXm,  or  dessert,  which  varied  the  plain- 
ness of  the  meal,  consisted  oi  voluntary  gifls  to  the 
table.  The  richer  citizens  soit  maize  bread,  fowls, 
hares,  lamtis,  and  other  dishes,  cooked  in  a  superior 
manner,  a  part  of  a  sacrifice,  or  the  fruits  of  the 
seas(Hi,  while  others  contributed  Uie  proceeds  of  the 
chase.  It  was  the  custom,  when  one  of  these  pres- 
ents was  helped  round,  to  name  the  person  who 
sent  it.*  Soinetimes  they  procured  a  good  dessert 
by  imposing  penalties  tm  each  other,  or  by  giving 
the  place  oif  honour  at  the  table  to  him  who  too- 
tribnted  the  best  dish.'  The  contributions  were 
eaten  as  they  were  sent ;  or,  if  their  flavour  was  not 
approved,  they  were  made  up  afresh  into  a  savoury 
mess  called  a  /larrmr.  D078  were  allowed  an  hrilit- 
Xov  consisting  of  bariey  meal  kneaded  with  oil, 
and  baked  in  laurel  leaves.* 

AinNHTQN  EOPTH  (Airmrruv  iopri),  a  fee- 
tival  of  the  .£giitetans  in  honoor  of  Posenion,  whlck 
lasted  sixteen  days,  during  which  time  ei'ery  famtilj 
took  its  meab  quietly  ana  ak«e,  no  slave  being  al- 
lowed to  wait,  and  no  stranger  invited  to  partake  at 
them.  From  the  circumstance  of  each  family  being 
closely  confined  to  itself,  those  who  solemnized  this 
festival  were  called  /tovofayoi.  Plotarch*  tn:MS  ita 
origin  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  sa3rs  that,  as  many  of 
the  .£ginetans  had  lost  their  lives,  partly  in  thesiesc 
of  Troy  and  partly  on  their  return  home,  those  who 
reached  their  native  island  were  received  indeed  with 
joy  by  their  kinsmen ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  hurting 
tin  feelings  of  those  nmOies  who  had  to  lament  the 
loss  of  Uieir  friends,  they  thought  it  pn^r  neither 
to  show  thdr  joy  nor  to  offer  any  sacri6;es  in  pub- 
lic. Every  family,  therefise,  entertaiiied  privately 
their  fnenas  who  had  retnmea,  and  acted  themsehres 
as  attendants,  though  not  without  rejoicings 

•AITHUI'A  (olftJo),  the  Mei^wt  of  the  I^atina, 
the  modem  Cormorant.  As  thwe  are  several  spe- 
cies of  this  genus,  it  is  diflcnlt  to  say,  in  general,  to 
which  of  them  the  aneientnameis  most  applicable^ 
TTie  PeHcanns  emit  is  a  common  species." 

•AIX  (olf).  I.  [Vid.  Tbaoos.)  — n.  The  nam« 
of  a  bird  briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle."  Beloo  eoo- 
jectnres  that  it  was  the  Lapwing,  namely,  the  F*- 
neOu  Oriiiatus.** 

•AILOUTIOS  (ollotipor),  the  Felu  Catut,  ( 1  Wild 
Cat.  Some  apply  the  name  ndrn^r  to  the  Domestic 
Cat."    (Vid.  Felis.) 

•  AIMATITHZ  {tUiunirnry,  the  well-known  stone 
called  Bloodstwie.    {Vid.  Hf  matitis.) 


1.  (Demoath.,  adr.  Conon. — laoerataa,  adr.  LackiC  iiaiar,AI> 
Proem,  p.  M7.— BSekh,  Pnblia  Eena.  of  Athaaa,  laL  b.,  p.  Itl, 
tranil.)— !.  (Euatath.  ia  H.,  xrifi.,  MS.)— S.  (AthtMMla,  p.  IM^ 
e.>— 4.  (Atkensna,  p.  140,  e.— S«*  dao  Epiclianaaa  aad  Alenaa 
in  AthguBDa,  p.  IN,  i,  and  p.  I4«,  cy-i.  (Polaao  la  AthaB  , 
p.  140,  c.)—».  (Polemo  in  Athan.,  p.  IM,  c.>— 7.  (Adian.,  p.  IM, 
/.)— 8.  (MOUer,  Doriani,  Ui.,  z.,  7;  hr.,  iii.,  t.— Waohiarat^ 
Tlellmi.  Altaithnm.,  11.,  ii.,  p.  »4.)— ».  (Qu»al.  Ome.,4*  y~ 
10.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  T,  8.— AUan,  N.  A.,  ir.,  5.)— 11.  (H.A. 
Tiii.,  S.)— It.  (Adana,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 13.  (Ariatot.,  H.  4.^*, 
S.— Snid.,  I.  T.  ntrriic  at  <>i>terar#(.— Totp  ia  Soldi,  I  «  -At 
una.  Append.,  a.  v.  atXo«Mc4 
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•AU10PP0TZ(av<^i)r).  (-o^f.  ot  -00,  *  f». 
cfes  of  Serpent  The  celebrated  Paul  Hermann 
laid  Dr.  Mead  that  he  had  found  in  Africa  a  ser- 
pent, the  poison  of  which  was  inunediatelr  follow- 
ed by  hMmonbages  Crom  all  the  pores  of  the  body, 
and  which  be  coododed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Hmtorrhns  of  antiqaity.  It  should  also  be  re- 
aiaiked,  that  the  effects  jnodnced  by  the  poison  of 
the  Ctiikrr  vrtiu  of  India  are  said  to  be  very  simi^ 
far  to  those  of  the  Uamorriius  as  described  by  the 
u  dents.' 

*.*JRA  (filpa),  a  plant,  the  same  with  the  LoUum 
kmnlentmm,  L.,  or  DameL  It  maybe  confidently 
fnnoaneed  to  be  the  "MeUxhUmn"  of  Yiigil;  and 
iliat  it  ia  the  itiavia  of  Soripturo  was  first  suggest- 
ed by  Isidoras,  an  opinion  which  has  been  espoused, 
witlwat  acknowledgment,  by  Henry  Stephens,  and 
by  Dr.  Campbell  of  Aberdeen,  ana  other  Biblical 
eommentaioTS.  It  farther  deserves  to  be  mention- 
ed, that  the  translatois  of  the  worics  of  the  Arabian 
medieal  authors  render  the  o^  of  the  Greeks  by 


AISUMNETTES  iaiavitvnnK),  an  individual  who 
was  sometimes  investea  with  unlimited  power  in 
the  Greek  states.  His  power,  according  to  Aiis- 
Ude,  partook  in  some  d^ree  of  the  nature  both  of 
kin^y  and  tyrannical  authority,  since  he  was  ap> 
pointed  legally,  and  did  not  usurp  the  goTemment, 
Mt,  at  the  same  time,  was  not  boond  by  any  laws 
te  his  public  administration.*  Hence  Tbec^hras- 
tas*  ndls  the  office  Tvpanlt  alper^.  It  was  not 
hereditary,  nor  was  it  held  finr  life;  bat  it  only  con- 
ttnoed  for  a  certain  time,  or  till  some  object  was 
■ecomplished.  Thus  we  read  that  the  inhabitants 
M'  Mytilene  appointed  Pittacus  alav/tviT^,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  retam  of  Alccus  and  the  oUter  ex- 
Oes.*  Dionysins  compares  it  with  the  dictatorship 
M  Rome.  In  some  states,  such  as  Cyme  and  Chal- 
ecdoo.  it  (7as  the  title  borne  by  the  regcdar  magis- 
iBtes.* 

AICRA,  or  EOHA  (al^pa,  iopa),  a  festival  at  Ath- 
IKS,  aceompanied  hv  saerinces  and  banquets,  whence 
ft  is  som^imes  called  etieiirvoc.  The  common  ac- 
eanii*  of  its  origin  is  as  follows :  Icarius  was  killed 
bjr  shepherds  to  whom  he  had  given  wine,  and  who, 
keins  unacquainted  with  the  effects  of  this  bever- 
age, uneied,  in  their  intoxication,  that  he  bad  given 
Cbem  poison.  Erigone,  his  daughter,  guided  by  a 
biihfnl  dog,  discovered  the  corpse  other  father, 
vlumi  she  had  sought  a  lone  tmie  in  vain;  and, 
praring  to  the  gods  that  all  Athenian  maidens 
■ttnt  perish  in  the  same  manner,  hung  herself. 
Aflsr  lais  occurrence,  many  Athenian  women  ac- 
tnaUy  hung  themselves,  apparently  without  any 
moli've  whatever;  and  whoi  the  oracle  was  con- 
Mdted  respecting  it,  the  answer  was,  that  Icarius 
and  Erigouft  must  be  propitiated  by  a  festival.* 
According  to  the  Biymtlogiaim  Magnum,  the  festi- 
val was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Engone,  daughter 
•f  .£gisthns  and  Cl3rtemnestra,  who  came  to  Ath- 
ns  to  brine  the  charge  of  matricide  against  Orestes 
kefore  the  Areopagus;  and,  when  he  was  acquitted, 
hong  heiseli^  with  the  same  wish  as  the  daughter 
af  learins,  and  with  the  same  consequences.  Ac- 
eordiBf  to  Hesychius,  the  festival  was  celebrated 
in  commemoreuon  of  tbo  tyrant  Temaleus,  but  no 
leaaon  is  assigned.  Enstathins*  calls  the  maiden 
who  htmg  herself  Acora.  But,  as  the  festival  is 
■bo  ealM  'AXitrit  (apparently  Aom  the  wander- 
fags  oT  Erigone,  the  daughter  of  Icarius).  the  legend 
wnldt  was  first  mentioned  seems  to  be  the  most  en- 
ii.jsd  to  belieC    Pollux*  mnitions  a  song  made  by 


I  <If iomL,  Thar ,  Mt.-  Adua,  Apfwnd.,  ••  t.)— <.  (Hmo- 
iTmar  H.  P.,  i.,  9  — Dioauir.,  u.,  131— Matth.,  ziii.,  S9.— Ad- 
laa,  ApptuL,  •.  t.)-4.  (Palil.,  ir.,  S,  i  ».)—*.  (Apod  DioDjn. 
■die.,  v.,  iS.)— S.  mMophiwt.  ip.  Dioa/i.  Bdie.,  t.,  TS.)— «. 
IWauliaualh,  HeDaa.  >.J«Ttiiiim.,  t.,  i~  p.  900.— Hanunii,  PM. 
fasis.  at  Orans*,  f  91)— 1.  (BMa  ,  Poet.  Aitnn.,  ii.,  4.)— 8. 
fmiL,  iii ,  *  no  -»   riT..  T.  (  M.) 


rheudorus  of  Colopbc«,  which  persons  used  to  nnn 
while  swinging  themselves  (,iv  rale  tuapaic).  It  ia 
therefore  probable  that  the  Athenian  maidens,  in 
remembrance  of  Eiigone  and  the  other  Athenian 
women  who  had  hung  themselves,  swung  them* 
selves  during  this  festival,  at  the  same  time  singing 
the  above-mentioned  song  of  Theodorus.' 

ALABAS'TER,  the  name  usually  given  by  art- 
ists and  antiquaries  to  that  variety  of  marble  which 
mineralogists  call  gypsum.  Alabaster  is ;  ometime* 
describeaas  of  two  kinds;  but  this  is  an  error,  ao 
one  of  the  substances  so  called  is  a  cardojuUe  of 
lime,  and  therefore  iu>t  alabaster  in  the  ."onunon 
acceptation  of  the  term ;  while  the  other,  the  real 
alabaster  or  gypmm,  is  a  sulphate  of  lime.  Alabas- 
ter (gypsum)  is  translucent  or  semi-transpareht,  and 
iaosaallyof  awhite — a  ^^Uowish  white — and  green- 
ish colour,  though  sometimes  strong  brown  tints  and 
spots  appear  in  it.  When  the  varieties  of  colonr 
occur  in  the  same  st(»e,  and  are  dispmed  in  bic^tS 
or  horizontal  strata,  it  lis  often  called  onyx  alabas- 
ter; and  when  dispersed  irregularly,  as  if  in  eloudf, 
it  is  in  like  manner  distingmsbed  as  agate  alabas- 
ter. These  varieties  in  the  colour  are  alluded  to 
by  Pliny:  "Condon  iiUerstineto  variis  coloriius."* 
Though  much  softer  than  other  marbles,  and  on 
that  account  ill  adapted  for  sculpture  on  a  large 
scale,  it  is  capable  of  being  worked  to  a  very  fine 
suT&ce,  and  of  receiving  a  polish. 

Alabaster  has  been  supposed  to  derive  its  name 
originally  fiom  Alabastrun,  a  town  of  Egypt,  where 
there  was  a  manufactory  of  vessels  made  of  a  stone 
which  was  foimd  in  the  neighbouring  monntaina, 
Pliny*  speaks  of  alabastrites,  using  that  term  for  the 
various  kinds  of  this  marble,  as  well  as  onyx,  prob- 
ably fiom  the  texture  being  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  the  Oreek,  Sicilian,  and  Italian  marbe«, 
which  he  was  more  accustomed  to  see,  and  which 
were  commonly  used  by  sculptors,  and  from  which 
he  thus  desired  to  distinguish  it  He  observes  thai 
it  was  chiefly  procured  in  his  time  from  Akbas- 
tron  and  Damascus.* 

Alabaster,  both  in  its  fbrm  of  cartwnate  oi  Ume 
and  gypsum  (for,  from  the  conAision  that  exists  in 
the  descriptioa  of  some  monuments  of  antiquity,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  advert  to  both  varieties  under 
that  denomination^  was  employed  verv  extensively 
by  the  ancients.  It  was  much  used  oy  the  Egyj^ 
t(ans  for  different  sorts  of  vases,  rilievi,  ornaments, 
covers  of  sarcophagi,  canopies,  and  sculptare  in 
general;  but,  from  the  absence  of  any  remains  of 
sculpture  in  that  material,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
alabaster  (gypsum)  was  little,  if^ever,  used  by  the 
artists  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy  for  statues,  ri- 
lievi, or  busts.  Vessels  or  pots  used  for  containing 
perfumes,  or,  rather,  ointments,  were  often  called 
by  the  ancients  alaiaitra  or  alabaslri.  It  appears, 
from  the  account  of  Pliny,  that  these  pots  were 
usually  made  of  the  onyx  alabaster,  which  was 
considered  to  be  better  adtipted  than  any  other 
stone  for  the  preservation  of  perfumes.*  Martial 
says  comis  rtaolaU  alaiastra,'  and  Horace  appears 
to  allude  to  the  same  vessels  in  his  invitation  to 
Virgil.'  The  term  seems  to  have  been  employed 
to  denote  vessels  appropriated  to  these  uses,  even 
when  they  were  not  made  of  the  material  from 
which  it  is  supposed  they  originally  received  their 
name.  Theocritus  thus  spea^  of  golden  alabastra 
ixpwrtt'  iXatatrrpa').  These  vessels  were  of  a  ta- 
pering shape,  and  very  often  had  a  long  narrow 
neck,  whicn  was  sealed;  so  that  when  Mary,  the 
sister  of  Lazarus,  is  said  by  St.  Mark*  to  bres^  the 
alabaster-box  of  ointment  for  the  purpose  of  anoint^ 
ing  our  Saviour,  it  appears  probaUe  that  she  only 
broke  the  extremity  of  the  neck,  «hich  was  thui 

1.  (tti.  etiun  Alhro.,  xir.,  p.  018.)— t.  (R.  N.,  tnri,  M 
TmOj,  M.y-i.  (B.  N.,  xirr^,  1S.)-M  (H.  V,  airfi.,  M. 
— <b  <H.  N.,  xiH..  t ;  xxzri.,  II.)— 0.  (n..  fiii.  t.)-7.  (Cam 
iv.,  lii.,  T.)— 8.  WjUn.,  IM.)— •.  (xJT ,  S.) 
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ji(«ed.  The  alabastron  mentioaed  by  the  Evaii|;e- 
tisls  was,  acconling  to  Enipbanius,  a  lueasure,  which 
contained  i  Uotik,  ur  oue  kotv^ij  (16  47  cubic  inch- 
es, or  .48  pints). 

Al^ABASTRI'TES.    (Kti.  Alibasteb.) 

AIjAIA  {oKaia)  is  itie  name  of  the  games  which 
»ere  annually  celebrated  at  the  festival  of  Minerva, 
sumamed  Alea,  near  Tegea,  in  the  neighbourhood 
1 1  the  magnificent  temple  of  the  same  goddess.' 

ALA'RlI  were  the  troops  of  the  allies  in  the  Ro- 
uan  army,  and  were  so  called  because  lliey  were 
iiuaUy  stationed  in  the  win§s  (A/«»).  The  alarii 
!M>nsisted  both  of  horse  and  loot  solaiers,  and  were 
commanded  by  prsefes'i,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
legions  were  commanded  by  tribuni*  The  cavalry 
01  the  allies  was  called  elites  alarii,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  cavalry  of  the  legions  (exiles  le^io- 
narii*);  and  the  infantry  was  called  cokories  alarue,' 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  cohorUs  kgionarite. 

•ALAU'DA  {Kopvio^,  Kopi6aXo(,  and  KopiSuv), 
the  Lark.  Aristotle  describes  two  species  of  this 
bird,  the  one  of  which  is  evidently  the  Alavda  cru- 
UUa,  L.,  or  Crested  Lark ;  the  other  the  Alauda  cam- 
pestris,  or  Field  Lark.  The  former  is  the  Oalerita 
of  Pliny,  and  is  clearly  the  species  alluded  to  by 
Aristophanes  in  his  Aves.' 

ALBUM  is  defined  to  be  a  tablet  of  any  material 
on  which  the  prselor's  edicts,  and  the  rules  relating 
to  actions  and  interdicts,  were  written.  The  tablet 
was  put  up  in  a  public  place,  in  order  that  all  the 
world  might  have  notice  of  its  contents.  Accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  the  album  was  so  called, 
because  it  was  either  a  wliite  material  or  a  mate- 
rial whitened,  and,  of  course,  the  writing  would  be 
a  different  colour.  According  to  other  authorities, 
it  was  so  called  because  the  writing  was  in  white 
lel'ers.  If  any  person  wilfully  altered  or  erased 
{conupU)  anything  in  the  album,  he  was  liable  to 
an  action  aUn  eonipU,  and  to  a  heavy  penalty.' 

Probably  the  word  album  originally  meant  any 
tablet  containing  anything  of  a  public  nature.  Thus, 
Cicero  informs  us  that  the  Aiinales  Maximi  were 
written  on  the  album  by  the  pontifex  maximus.* 
Bift,  however  this  may  be,  it  was,  in  course  of  time, 
used  to  signify  a  list  of  any  public  body;  thus  we 
And  the  expression  album  senalorium,  used  by  Taci- 
tus,* to  express  the  list  of  senators,  and  correspond- 
ing to  the  word  leucoma  used  by  Dion  Cassius." 
The  phrase  aUmm.  decurionum  signifies  the  list  of 
decuriones  who^e  names  were  entered  on  the  al- 
bum of  a  municipium,  in  the  order  prescribed  by 
Uie  lex  municipaiis,  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  the 
lex  extended." 

ALBUS  GALE'RUS,  or  ALBOGALE'RUS,  a 
white  cap  worn  by  the  flamen  dialis  at  Rome."  Ac- 
cording to  Festus  (s.  r.),  it  was  made  of  the  skin 
ot  a  white  victim  sacrinced  to  Jupiter,  and  had  an 
olive  twig  inserted  in  the  top.  Its  supposed  form, 
as  deriv^  from  coins,  and  from  a  bas-relief  on  a 
Roman  temple,  is  that  of  a  cap  fitted  closely  to  the 
head,  and  tied  under  the  chin."    {Vid.  Apex.) 

ALC.\THOrA  (oXitafloia)  is  the  name  of  games 
celebrated  at  Megara,  in  commemoration  of  the 
hero  Alcathous,  son  of  Pelops,  who  had  killed  a 
lion  which  had  destroyed  Euippus,  son  of  Kinjr 
Megareus." 

•AL'CE  or  ALCES"  (in  Greek  'KXkv),  the  name 
of  an  animal  described  by  Ceesar  and  other  ancient 
writers,  and  the  same  witu  tlie  modem  Elk  or  Moose 
Deer.  "It  was  the  opinion  of  Bufliw,  that  the  Euro- 


1.  (Pii'ii.,  Tiii.,47,  4  S.)— S.  (Lit.,  z.,4I;  uxi.,  ».— C»., 
8aU.  Gall.,  i.,  SI.— Cinciui,  ap.  Gell.,  xri.,  4.)— 3.  (Cn.,  Bell. 
Gall ,  i.,  S».— Siut.,  Ootar.,  S8.— Plin.,  Ep.,>.,  M.)-A.  (Lit., 
nczT.,  9 ;  xl..  40.)— 5.  (Cn.,  Boll.  Cir.,  i.,  73,  83 ;  ii.,  18.)— 
•.  (Arial  )t.,  H.  A.,  it.,  19.— Ariitoiih.,  At.,  4TS.)— T.  (D\k.  %  tit. 
1,  K  79  1—8.  (De  Oral.,  ii.,  12.1—0.  (Ann.,  ir.,  4S.)— 10.  (It., 
».)— II.  (Dig.  SO,  til.  3.)— 12.  (Yarn),  ap.  OeU.,  I.,  10.)- 13. 
'Cauaci,  Mub.  Rom. — Siffoniuii,  do  Nom.  Rom.,  S. — Hopo,  Cm- 
tnmei,  ii.,  2(M.)— 14.  (Knu^  bthui.,  riii.,  148.— Paiu.,  i.,  42,  4 
I )— IS  (Salmaa.  ad  Solin.,  W.) 
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pean  Elk  was  nut  known  to  the  Greeks,  tvM  lues  ii 
appear  to  have  been  noticed  bv  AristoLe.    That  ft 
was,  however,  the  'KXkti  of  Wusanias,  tlie  Aloe 
of  Caesar  and  Pliny,  the  Elch  of  the  Celts,  ami  the 
iGIg  or  Elg  of  the  northern  j^nropeans,  there  can 
be  Uitle  doubL    Pausanias  descnbes  it  as  biing 
"between  a  stag  and  a  camel;'"  ^d  though  Um 
accounts  of  Ceesar'  and  Pliny'  are  mingled  with  ^ 
ble,  and  the  former  states  that  his  AUxs  are  "  m«> 
tiia  comUnuf'  (which  might  arise  from  the  account* 
of  those  who  had  seen  tbe  animal  at  the  period 
when  the  horns  had  exfoliated),  the  general  de- 
scription and  the  localities  given  by  both  are  al- 
most conclusive  as  to  the  animal  meant  to  be  des> 
ignated.    The  "  iabtum  mperius  pra^ande,"  "  huge 
upper  lip,"  of  Pliny  is  very  expressu'e,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary development  of  this  part  might  well  re- 
call to  a  casual  observer  the  general  traits  of  th« 
head  of  a  camel.    Whether  it  was  the  in-ir^Xofoc 
(iippeUiphus)  of  Aristotle,  is  a  question  which  will 
admit  of  much  discussion.    (_Viii.  Hippelipbcb.)- 
The  movements  of  the  Elk  are  rather  heavy,  and, 
the  shoulders  being  higher  than  the  croup,  it  can 
never   gallop,   but  shuffles   or    ambler  along,  its 
joints  cracking  at  every  step,  with  a  sound  heard  u. 
some  distance.    Increasing  its  speed,  the  Mnd  fee* 
straddle  to  avoid  treading  on  its  fore  heels,  and  it 
tosses  the  head  and  shoulders  like  a  horse  about  to 
break  from  a  trot  to  a  gallop.    It  does  not  leap,  but 
steps  without  effort  over  a  fallen  tree,  a  gate,  or  a 
spht  fence.    During  its  progress,  it  holds  the  nose 
up,  so  as  to  lay  the  horns  hori2ontally  back.    This 
attitude  prevents  its  seeing  the  ground  distinctlv; 
and,  as  the  wei^l  is  carried  very  nigh  upon  the  eto- 
vated  legs,  it  is  said  sometimes  to  trip  by  tread- 
ing on  its  fore  heels,  or  otherwise,  and  occasionally 
to  give  itself  a  heavy  fall.    It  is  probably  owing  to 
this  occurrence  that  the  Elk  was  believed  by  the 
ancients  to  have  frequent  attacks  of  epilepsy,  and 
to  be  obliged  to  smell  its  hoof  before  it  could  recov- 
er ;  hence  the  Teutonic  name  of  Elend  ("  misera- 
ble"), and  the  reputation  especially  of  the  fore  hooA 
as  a  specific  against  the  disease." 

•AL'CEA  (ahefa  or  a^xaia),  most  probably  the 
Malva  alcea,  or  Vervain  Mallow.* 
•ALCE'DO.     (Vid.  Halcyon.) 
•ALCIBIAD'lUM   {' khuBiadun),   a   species   of 
Anchusa.    (Vid.  Ancodsa.) 
•ALCyONE.    (KtiJ,  Halcvon.) 
ALEA,  gaming,  or  playing  at  a  game  of  chance 
of  any  kind.    Hence  alee,  akator,  a  gamester,  a 
gambler.    Playing  with  laU,  or  tessera,  was  general- 
ly understood,  because  this  was  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon game  of  chance  among  the  Romans. 

Gaming  was  forbidden  by  the  Roman  laws,  both 
during  the  times  of  the  Republic  and  under  the  em- 
perors.' Hence  Horace,  alluding  to  the  progress 
of  eSeminate  and  licentious  maimers,  says  that 
hoys  of  rank,  instead  of  riding  and  hunting,  now 
showed  their  skill  in  playing  with  the  hoop,  or  even 
at  ^ames  of  chance,  although  they  were  illegal 
(yetUa  legUnis  oka').  Gaming  was  also  condemned 
by  public  opinion.  "  hhis  gregibus,"  says  Cicero, 
"  omnes  aleatores,  rnnnes  aduUeri,  umnes  impuri  iwt- 
pudidque  versonttir."'  To  detect  and  punish  ex- 
cesses of  this  description  belonged  to  the  office  vt 
the  sdiles.* 

Games  of  chance  were,  however,  tolerated  in  !ht 
month  of  December  at  the  Saturnalia,  whiih  was 
a  period  of  general  relaxation;*  and  among  the 
Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Romans,  old  men  were  al- 
lowed to  amuse  themselves  in  this  manner." 
The  following  line  of  Publius  Syrcs  shows  tbat 


1.  (U.,  21.)— S.  (BeU.  Gall.,  ti.,  S«.)— S.  (H.  N.,  tjH.,  I5.J 
4.  (DioMior.,  iii.,  1S4.1— S.  (Cic,  Philip.,  ii.,  23.— Cod.  3,  tit.  4aj 
—0.  (Cann.  iii.,  24.)— 7.  (in  Cat.,  ii.,  10.)— 8.  (Martial,  xiT„  I.* 
—1.  (Martial,  iT.,  14.— Gallioa,  xnii.,  IB.)— 10  (Earip.,  Ibd 
f7.— Cic,  S«ii«ot.,  10.— Jot.,  ut.,  4.) 
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p(uRi»:i  l^dmester-  made  a  r^;alai  study  o>  their 
tit: 

•'AkaUrr,  juantc  iit  arte  est  vidiar,  lanto  ttegmo  ." 
Ovid  alludes  to  those  who  wrote  treatises  on  the 
<«tqect: 

"  Stmt  oHis  icriftte,  qvibus  oka  hiditur,  artes."^ 
These  were  the  Hoyles  of  anci^t  times,  among 
whom  we  find  no  less  a  pctsunage  Uian  the  i^peror 
ClandiJS  himself:  "  Akam  stuaiosissime  tusU,  de  at- 
ta  arU  Ubnan,  quoque  emisit."'  The  Emperors  Au- 
gustus and  Domitian  were  also  fond  of  gaming.' 

Alea  sometimes  denotes  the  implement  used  in 
placing,  as  in  the  phrase  j'a£<a  alea  est,  "  the  die  is 
cast,"  uttered  by  Julius  Ctesar  immediately  before 
he  crossed  the  Rubicon;*  and  it  is  often  used  for 
chance,  or  uncertainty  in  general.* 

♦ALEKTOR  (uXitTup),  the  Cook.  (Firf.  GiL- 
Lca.) 

ALEKTRUOMANTEI'A  ( uXtKTpvouavreia ),  a 
mode  of  divination  practised  by  the  Greeks.  The  let- 
leis  of  the  alphabet  were  written  in  a  circle ;  a  grain 
of  wheat  or  barley  was  laid  upon  each  letter ;  and  a 
cock,  consecrated  or  provided  for  the  occasion,  was 
placed  within  the  circle.  The  required  inlbrmation 
was  obtained  by  putting  together  those  letters  off 
which  the  cock  picked  the  grains  of  com.  To  ob- 
tain a  Ailler  answer,  they  laid  grains  of  com  upon 
the  letters  a  second  time,  and  repeated  the  process. 

AAERTPTO-NON  ArON,  or  AAEKTPTONO- 
IIAX1A  (lUnrpvuvuv  uyCrv,  or  uXtKTpvovo/iaxia),  a 
public  cockfight,  which  was  held  every  year  in  one 
of  the  theatres  of  Athens.  Cockfights,  in  general, 
were  exceedingly  common  among  the  Greeks  and 
Rnroans ;  but  the  origin  of  this  one  in  particular, 
wliich  was  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  is 
MM  known ;  for  the  account  of  its  origin  given  by 
£liaii*  is  too  absurd  and  improbablr  to  deserve 
credit.  He  says  that,  when  ThemiMiKtles  marched 
with  his  Athenians  a^inst  the  Persians,  he  saw 
two  cocks  fighting  agamst  each  other,  and  took  the 
oppommity  of  addressing  his  soldiers,  and  remind- 
ing them  that  these  cocira  were  neither  fighting  for 
tkeir  country  nor  for  the  gods,  but  only  for  victory. 
&C.  This  speech  is  said  to  have  greatly  animated 
die  courage  of  the  Athenians;  and,  after  the  war, 
they  commemorated  the  event  which  had  proved 
10  useful  to  hem  by  the  annual  festival  in  the  the- 
atre. 

ALEIPTE'RION.    {Vid.  Ah^rtM.) 

•AL'GA,  a  general  name  given  by  the  Latin 
writers  to  all  aquatic  plants,  which,  living  in  the 
wateis,  are  accustomed  to  be  thrown  up  on  the  banks 
ofriveisor  the  shores  of  the  sea.  Such,  in  the  case 
of  fiiesh  water,  are  the  Confervas,  the  Potamogetou!!, 
the  Naiades,  &c. ;  and  in  that  of  the  salt  water,  the 
deirit  of  marine  plants,  and  especially  the  Pucvs.'' 
The  temi  ^piov  is  applied  to  the  sea-algae  by  Theo- 
phrastus.* 

AL1CA  {aXi?,  xovipot),  I.  A  kind  of  grain  re- 

semUing  spelt,  which  was  also  called  zea.*    11.  A 

broth,  soup,  or  porridge  made  out  of  this  grain,  and 

mj  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans.    Puny  states 

that  it  was  a  Roman  invention,  and  that,  in  his  opin- 

kn,  it  was  not  in  use  till  after  the  time  of  Pompey 

the  Great'*    The  Greeks  had  a  somewhat  similar 

pieparation,  which  they  called  vnaavti.    Alica  was 

procured  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona  and 

Pisa,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  from  Egypt.   The 

best  came  from  Campania;  that  from  E^pt  was 

very  inferior.    It  was  prepared  by  first  bruising  the 

crain  io  a  wooden  mortar  to  separate  the  husks,  and 

Uen  pounding  it  a  second  and  third  time  to  break  it 


I  (Tritt.,  ii.,  471.)— S.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  33.)— 3.  (Suet.,  Aug., 
!•.  TI.— Dm.,  il.t-A.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  3a.)— 3.  (Ilor.,  Cmiin.  u., 
i,*.— Tun,  d*  Re  R"»t.,  i.,  18.— Colam.,  i.,  Praf.— Cic,  Dit., 
ii- tS.)-«.  fV.  H,  ii.,  18.1—7.  (F*«,  Flore  ds  Vin{ile,  p.  lii.) 
^  (H.  P.,  ir.,  «.)—•.  (PIiii.,H.N,»»iii.,7,I0.)— 10.  (PBa.,H. 
K,  ZBt,  a,  01.) 


into  smaller  pieces.  The  different  qualititis  )f  allot 
made  by  each  of  the.se  processes  were  called  nw 
apectively  grandUtima  or  apharcma  {uifaiptfia),  tt- 
cundaria,  and  minima.  In  order  to  make  the  aiica 
white  and  tender,  it  wa.s  mixed  with  chalk  Irom  >he 
hills  between  Naples  and  Puteoli.'  It  wis  used  as 
a  medicine,  for  which  purpose  it  was  eiuer  soaked 
in  water  mixed  with  honey  (mead,  aqua  mulsa).  m 
boiled  down  into  a  broth,  or  into  porridge.  iMiiir 
gives  a  lull  account  of  the  mode  of  prepa~jig  tjii 
administering  it,  and  of  the  diseases  in  whiUi  it  v  as 
employed.* 

A  spurious  kind  of  alica  was  made  from  the  ',  ifc- 
rior  spelt  (zea)  of  .Africa,  the  ears  of  which  *-en 
broader  and  blacker,  and  the  straw  shorter,  tl.an  io 
the  Italian  plant.  Pliny  mentions  also  another  spu- 
rious kind  of  alica,  which  was  made  from  wheat.' 
Another  sort  of  alica  was  made  from  the  juice  ol 
the  plantain.* 

Al/IMA,  or  AA'IMOI  TPO*H  (d?.(/<a,  or  aXz/w, 
rpo^i?),  (from  a,  negative,  and  Xifiof,  "  hunger"),  a 
refreshment  used  by  Epimenides,  Pythagoras,  and 
other  philosophers.  Plato  states,  in  his  Dialogue  on 
Laws,  that  the  aitfta  of  Epimenides  was  composed 
of  mallows  and  asphodel.  Suidas  explains  it  as  a 
plant  which  grew  near  the  sea  (probably  the  sea- 
Icek).  which  was  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  fiip/ta- 
Kov  'Evi/ievidtov,  and  was  thought  to  promote  lonf 
life.  Hesychius  interprets  afddeXo;  by  uXifiof 
Pliny  states  that  some  said  that  alimon  was  called 
asphodelos  by  Hesiod,  which  he  thinks  an  error; 
but  that  the  name  tdiman  was  applied  by  some  to  a 
dense  white  shrub,  without  tlioras,  the  leaves  of 
which  resembled  those  of  the  olive,  but  were  iiofler, 
and  were  used  for  food ;  and  by  others  to  a  putherl 
which  grew  by  the  sea,  "  whence,"  says  Pliny,  "it« 
name,"  confounding  aXi/tii{,  from  a  and  Ai/iAf,  with 
iAi/joc  from  fiXf.*  The  name  appears  generdlly  to 
signify  a  medicinal  preparalion  of  equal  weights  of 
several  herbs,  pounded  and  'made  into  a  paste  with 
hooey.  A  similar  preparation  for  quenching  thirst 
(u6nl>oc  rpo<^t'i)  was  used  by  Pythagoras. 

ALIMENTA'RII  PUERl  ET  PUELL.^:.  It 
the  Roman  republic,  the  poorer  citizens  were  assist- 
ed by  public  distributions  of  com,  oil,  and  money, 
which  were  called  amgiaria.  These  distributions 
were  not  made  at  stated  periods,  nor  to  any  but 
giown-nu  inhabitants  of  Rome.  The  Emperor  Ner- 
va  was  the  first  who  extended  them  to  children,  and 
Trajan  appointed  them  to  be  made  every  nionlh, 
both  to  orphans  and  to  the  children  of  poor  parents. 
These  children  were  called  pueri  el  pueUaalivienJarii, 
and  also  (from  the  emperor)  jmeri  puellaque  Ulpiani; 
and  the  officers  who  administered  the  institution 
were  called  quasiores  pecunia  alimcntarite,  quastora 
oHmerUorum,  frocaratores  alimmiorum,  or  jnrteftcti 
alimenlarwm.. 

The  fragments  of  an  interesting  record  of  an  \\- 
stitution  of  this  kind  by  Trajan  have  been  found  ai 
Velleia,  near  Placentia,  from  which  we  learn  the 
sums  which  were  thus  distributed.  The  money 
was  raised  in  this  case  by  lending  out  a  sum  oo 
interest  at  five  per  cent.,  from  the  treasury  of  the 
town,  on  the  security  of  lands  and  houses.  A  siini- 
lar  institution  was  founded  by  the  younger  Pliny  at 
Comum.*  Trajan's  benevolent  plans  were  carrier' 
on  upon  a  larger  scale  by  Hadrian  and  the  Anto- 
nines.  Under  Commodus  and  Pertinax  the  distii 
bution  ceased.'  In  the  reign  of  Alexander  Seveiixs, 
we  again  meet  with  alimentarii  pueri  and  puellai, 
who  were  called  Mammaani,  in  honour  of  the  em- 
peror's mother.  We  learn,  from  a  decree  of  Ha- 
drian,' that  boys  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  insti- 
tution up  to  their  eighteenth,  and  girls  up  lo  theii 


1.  (Pli;.,  H.  N.,  XTiii.,  II,  ».)— 9.  (H.  N.  ixii,  S4,  SI 
SS,  Rl,  M I  xxvi.,  7, 18 ;  ixriii.,  17,  e7.)— I.  (h.  N.,  xriii.,  II, 
M.)-^.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  irri.,  8,  S8.)— S  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  «u.,  «. 
33.)— A.  (Plin.,  Epiit.,  vii.,  18  ;  i.,  8 ;  and  the  inscriptio*  il 
Orelli,  I17S.)— 7.  (Ulp.,  in  Dig.  34,  tit.  1,  •.  14.) 
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•ourMfcnth  year;  and,  from  an  inscription,'  tliat  a 
boy  four  years  and  seven  months  old  received  nine 
times  the  ordinary  montlily  distribution  of  com.* 

ALIPTiE  {dTiairrtu),  among  the  Greeks,  were 
persons  wiio  anointed  the  bodies  of  the  athleta: 
preparatoiy  to  their  entering  the  palaestra.  The 
chief  object  of  this  anointing  was  to  close  the  pores 
af  ihc  body,  in  order  to  prevent  much  perspiration, 
asd  the  weakress  consequent  thereon.  To  effect 
this  obi  >ct,  the  oil  was  not  simply  spread  over  the 
Kriace'  of  the  body,  but  also  well  rubbed  into  the 
&!(in.'  The  oil  was  mixed  with  fine  African  sand, 
several  jais  full  of  which  were  found  in  the  baths 
of  Tittis,  and  one  of  these  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  This  preparatoiy  anointing  was  called  ^ 
irapaoKcvaaTixri  rpi^if.  Tue  athleta  was  again 
anointed  ailer  the  contest,  in  order  to  restore  the 
tone  of  the  strained  muscles :  this  anointing  was 
caUe<l  ii  aitoOtpantia.  He  then  bathed,  and  had 
th«  ^nst,  sweat,  and  oil  scraped  off  his  body^  by 
means  of  an  instrument  similar  to  the  strigil  of  the 
Romans,  and  called  aTi.eyyi(,  and  afterward  fvarpa. 
The  alipts  took  advantage  of  the  knowledge  they 
necessarily  acquired  of  the  state  of  the  muscles  of 
the  athletee,  and  their  general  strength  or  weakness 
of  body,  to  advise  ihem  as  to  their  exercises  and 
mode  of  life.  They  were  thus  a  kind  of  medical 
trainers,  larpaXtlitTtu.*  Sometimes  they  even  su- 
perintended their  exercises,  as  in  the  case  of  Mile- 
sias.* 

Among  the  Romans,  the  aliptte  were  slaves,  who 
scrubbed  and  anointed  their  masters  in  the  baths. 
Tbey,  too,  like  the  Greek  iXttnToi,  appear  to  have 
attended  to  their  masters'  constitution  and  mode  of 
life.*  They  were  also  called  unctores.  They  used 
in  their  operations  a  kind  of  scraper  called  sirigil, 
towels  ^UnUa),  a  cruise  of  oil  (jpUtus),  which  was 
nsoaLx  >f  hT^:,  ?.  bottle  (vid.  Ampdlla),  and  a 
mall  vesM.  calied  iettii^'^.    (  Vid.  Bjiths.^ 

The  apartment  in  the  Greek  paleestra  where  the 
UoiLting  was  performed  was  called  akcttrr^pim ; 
that  in  the  Roman  baths  was  called  unctuarium. 

*ALIS'MA,  an  aquatic  herb,  supposed  to  be  the 
lame  with  the  Water  Plantain.  Puny  speaks  of  it 
as  an  antidote  against  certain  venomous  creatures, 
and  also  against  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog.  For  this 
he  is  not  so  much  to  be  blamed,  since  even  some 
modem  practitioners  have  recommended  it  as  anti- 
hydrophobic.  Sprengel  makes  the  Alisma  of  which 
Pliny  speaks  the  A.  PamamfoUvmi  this  species, 
however,  has  never  been  foona  in  Greece.  SiDtborp 
is  more  correct  in  designating  it  the  AjUailago.'' 

•ALL'IUM  (oKopoSuv),  Gariic.  There  seems 
ito  reason  to  doubt  that  the  axopoSov  of  Theophras- 
tus  and  Dioscorides  is  the  iUitum  sativum,  manured 
Garlic,  although  Stackhouse  prefer^  the  A.  scoro- 
dopramm.  R.  Stephens  suggests  that  the  wild  Gar- 
lic should  be  called  u^pooKopoim,  and  not  b^ioaxo- 
poiov.  Pliny  informs  us  that  garlic  was  much  used 
among  the  Italian  rustics  as  a  medicine.*  Galen 
also  speaks  of  it  as  such.'  Among  the  Athenians 
it  was  a  great  favourite  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
seems  to  have  been  sold  at  the  same  shops  with 
bread  and  wine."  Fighting-cocks  were  also  fed 
upon  it.  to  make  them  more  pugnacious."  Great 
prophylactic  virmes  were  formerly  ascribed  to  this 
plant,  and,  among  other  active  properties,  that,  in 
particular,  of  neutralizing  the  venom  of  serpents.'* 


1.  (libretti,  MS,  ei».)— a.  (Aarel  Viet.,  Epit.  xU.,  4.— Ci^- 
;akiiu  Ant  PC.,  6.-1(1.,  M.  Aar.,  M.— Id.,  Pert.,  8.— Spart., 
Eul.,  r'-Umprid.,  Ser.  Aim.,  ST.— F.  A.  Wolf,  "  Voo  eJMr 
nildeii  Stiftnns  Trajau.")— 3.  (Flaurch,  d>  Tuendi  SujUte, 
«.  IS,  p  3011.  T<iah.)— 4.  (Ctlrnt,  i.,  1.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiix,  I, 
I.) — 5.  (Pindar,  Oljrmp.  n'ii.,  M-71,  and  BScUi'i  note.)— t. 
;Oio«n,  Ep.  Pam.,  i.,  0,  S5. — Saneca,  Ep.  M.— JoTend,  Sat. 
w  ,  70 ;  Ti., «» )— 7.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  xxt.,  ID.— F«e,  in  PUn.,  I.  c. 
— Bpfangcl,  H  It.  H.,  i.,  171. — Aaanu,  Append.,  a.  t.  Ja/iaoiS- 
nny-k  (B  N.,  lax.,  ».)—».  (Math.  Mod.,  xji,  18.)  — 10. 
MitaheU,  in  AriMaph.,  Acharn.,  190  (174).)— II.  (Aiiatopb., 
Iq.,  403.)  — la.  (.KmiL  Maoar,  a*  dtad  br  T**.) 


So  diversified,  indeed,  were  its  chars ikiisiicM,  that 

it  need  excite  no  surprise  to  find  it  ad  >red  on  the 
one  hand,  along  with  the  othe.'  'species  c  f  aUnim,  by 
the  people  of  £^pt,  and  banisited  on  the  other  &on 
the  tables  of  the  delicate  at  Rome.  Hoiace  assigns 
it  as  fit  food  only  for  reapers  ;>  it  was,  however,  a 
great  &vourite  abo  with  the  Roman  soldiei  s  and  sail- 
ors.* The  inhabitants  of  the  southern  counoies  of 
Europe,  who  often' experience  the  need  of  exciting 
the  digestive  powers  of  the  stomach,hold  gulia  it 
much  higher  estimation,  on  this  account,  than  those 
of  more  northem  r^ons.  Theophrastus  makes  the 
Allium  cypriuM  the  largest  in  sae  of  the  severtU 
species  ctf  this  plant* 

ALLU' VIC.  "  That,"  says  Gains,*  "  appears  ic 
be  added  to  our  land  by  alluvio,  which  a  nver  adds 
to  our  land  (agtr\  so  gradually  that  we  cannot  esti- 
mate how  much  is  added  in  each  moment  of  time; 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  it  is  that  which  is 
added  so  gradually  as  to  escape  observation.  But 
if  a  river  (at  once)  takes  away  a  part  of  your  laiul, 
and  brings  it  to  mine,  this  part  still  remains  yoor 
property."  There  is  the  same  definition  by  Gaim 
m  his  Res  CoLiditaut*  with  this  addition:  "If  the 
part  thus  suddenly  taken  away  should  adhere  for  a 
considerable  time  to  m^  land,  and  the  trees  on  sach 
part  should  drive  their  roots  into  my  land,  from 
that  time  such  part  appears  to  belong  to  my  land." 
The  acqaisitio  per  aUuvionem  was  considered  by  the 
Roman  jurists  to  be  by  the  jus  gentium,  in  the 
Roman  sense  of  that  term. 

According  to  a  constitution  of  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius,  there  was  no  jus  alluvionis  m  the 
case  of  agri  limitati.*  Circumluvio  differs  from 
alluvio  in  this,  that  the  whole  of  the  land  in  ques- 
tion is  surrounded  by  water,  and  subject  to  its 
action.  Cicero'  enumerates  the  jura  tUlmtitnvm 
and  circumJMvitmum  as  matters  included  nat^  ibie 
head  of  causa  centuwnrales. 

The  doctrine  of  alluvio,  as  stated  by  Braelon  in 
the  chapter  De  acquirenda  Rerum  Dondnio,*  is  taken 
from  the  Digest,*  and  is  in  several  passages  a  copy 
of  the  words  of  Gaius,  as  cited  in  the  Digest. 

•AL'NUS  {KXffipa^'),  the  Alder.  The  wood  of 
this  tree,  which  is  lighter  than  that  of  many  others, 
was  first  employed,  according  to  the  poets,  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation."  It  was  also  much  used 
among  the  Romans  for  water-pipes,"  and  is  still 
ranked  among  the  best  materials,  next  to  metal,  for 

alder  is  an  inhabitant  of  swamps  and  meadows  in 
all  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  North 
America.  Virgil  is  not  consistent  with  himself  as 
regards  the  name  of  this  tree.  In  his  sixth  Edogoe** 
he  makes  the  sisters  of  PhaVthon  to  have  Deen 
changed  into  alders ;  but  in  the  .£neid>*  he  giv«s 
the  poplar,  as  Ovid  does."  The  species  of  aider 
most  common  in  Greece  is  the  Ahiita  elilofutatm. 
Wild. 

♦AL'OE,  the  Aloe,  or  Aloes-tree.  Neither  Hip- 
pocrates nor  Theophrastus  notices  this  plant,  bat 
Dioscorides,  on  the  other  hand,  describes  two  kinds 
of  it.**  He  says  it  is  mostly  brought  from  India, 
but  that  the  plant  grows  in  Arabia  and  the  mariliiBe 
parts  of  Asia.  The  story  related  by  s:u  e  writers, 
that  Aristotle  recommenaed  the  aloe  U  AJexandei 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  products  c'  Socotoia, 
appears  unworthy  of  belief,  and  yet  it  probably  was 
the  Socotorine  aloe  with  which  the  ancients  were 
most  familiar.  Vie  thinks  that  the  African  aloe 
was  imknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  that 


1.  (Bpod.  iii.,  4.)— S.  (Plant.,  Psn.,  t.,  S,  M.— Ariatapb., 
Achan.,  L  o.)— 3.  (Thaoplinat.,  H.  P.,  Tji.,  4.— Dioaoar.,  H., 
181.)— t.  (ii.,  70,  a«|q.)-4.  (Dir.  40,  tit.  I,  *.l.)—».  (D<r.4a 
Ut.  I,  a.  !«.)— 7.  (DeOrat.,i.,M.)-8.  (fol.  0.)— «.  (41.  tit  I,  it 
7.)— 10.  (Thaophiaat.,  H.  P.,  i.,  4  i  iii.,  3.- Hon.,  OJyaa  ,  ». 
04.)— II.  (F«e,  Flore  de  Viiyle.  p.  xiT]-lt.  (Plin.,  H  N, 
ni^  4S.)-I3.  (T.  (B.)— 14  (i.,  ItO.)— IS.  (Mel ,  ii.,  MO.  »,m4 
—It.  (iii.,n) 
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•  ^lecles  qoiie  rue  at  the  present  daj  ("alea  Inci- 
de,  on  en  fannes")  was  one  of  the  kinds  employed 
iif  them.'  Aloes,  though  still  much  used  in  medi- 
cce,  are  prescribed  in  very  few  of  the  cases  men- 
tioned  by  Pliny.*  Accordic!;  to  Ainslie,  however, 
the  inhabitants  of  India  still  use  them  with  great 
•access  in  affections  of  the  eyes.  Olaus  Celsius* 
derives  the  word  aloe  from  the  Arabic  aUoek.  Plin^ 
■eutiODS  a  mineral  substance  called  alee,  which  is 
the  same  with  the  bitumen  of  Jti(Uea,  aitd  which 
mas  tsaployed  in  lilgypt  in  embalming  bodies.* 

ALO  A  {aTiua  oraXua),  an  Attic  festival,  but  cele- 
bialnd  principally  at  Eleusis,  in  honour  of  Demeter 
and  Dionvsns,  the  inventors  <of  the  plough  and  pro- 
tectors of  the  fruits  uf  the  earth.  It  took  place 
every  year  aAer  the  harvest  was  over,  and  only 
fncUs  were  offered  on  this  occasion,  partly  as  a 
grateftil  acknowledgment  for  the  benents  the  hus- 
oandman  had  received,  andpartly  that  the  next 
harvest  might  be  plentiful.  We  learn  from  Demos- 
thenea*  that  it  was  unlawful  to  offer  any  bloody 
naciifice  on  the  dav  of  this  festival,  and  that  the 
priests  alone  had  toe  privilege  to  ofier  the  fraits. 
The  featival  was  also  called  tfoXiaia,*  or  avyKo/ua- 

AAOnOT  rPA*H  {iXoyim  rpc^),  an  action 
which  might  be  brought  before  the  logists  (hryia- 
rot),  at  Athens,  against  all  ambassadors  who  neg- 
lected to  pass  thdr  aceoonts  when  their  term  of 
office  expired.' 

•AIXjPE'C  IAS,  a  species  of  fish,  called  by  Pliny 
the  Sea-fiiz  (  VvJpa  marina*},  and  the  same,  probsr 
Uy,  with  the  Fmshark  of  modem  nafflralisis.'  The 
name  coomb  from  the  Greek  iikinnii,  "  a  fox." 

■AI/XPECIS  (tUuimtr,)  a  species  ol  vine  pro- 
dncing  clnstets  of  grapes  resembling  the  tail  of  a 
bx.    It  is  now  extinct.'* 

*ALOPECU'RUS  {aXuiriKttvpot),  a  plant,  which 
^treagel  sn^ests  may  be  the  Saccharwn  cykmdri- 
mm,  and  Slackhouse  the  PUeum  crinUwn.  Fl. 
9rtK^  or  Hairy  Cat's-tail  grass.  Its  spike  is  de- 
eiibed  by  Thcophrastns  as  being  "  soft,  downy, 
Vck,  and  Uke  the  tails  of  foxes.""  This  agrees 
•ftll  with  the  spike  of  the  Alaptcmua,  L.,  or  Foxtail 
^fsas.'*  The  name  comes  m>m  iiAimii,  "  a  fox," 
\>A  oipa,  "  a  tail." 

'ALOTEX.     (Fii  VoLPBB.) 

rVL'SINE  {aJ^ivti),  an  herb,  which  Sprengel,  hi 
ltt«  History  of  Botany,  recognises  as  the  SteUaria 
nesL^nun,  or  Wood  Stitchwort ;  but,  in  his  notes  to 
Dicneorides,  he  expresses  himself  doubtfully  con- 
eeiains  it  Schneider  is  undecided  whether  the 
aJiaitj  of  Theopbrastus  be  the  same  as  that  of  Di- 

OMOtidcS.'* 

ALTATlEw    f1^.  Aba.) 

•ALTER'CUM,  the  Arabian  (1)  name,  according 
10  PUinr,  of  the  Hyoscyamns.'* 

•ALuMja  plant.    (Vid.  Stmpbtton.) 

•ALCMEN.    (Fjrf.  Sttptebu.) 

'ALT'FON  iSXmev),  an  herb,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  that  which  produced  TnrbiL  Sprengel 
and  Siblhorp  mark  it  as  the  Olebularia  aimum." 

*ALVSS^N  (iXtKwov),  a  plant  The  iXmraov  of 
Galen  and  Panlus  JEeineta  is  the  Manabium  ab/s- 
Mm,  Tulcarlv  called  Galen's  Madwort  That  of 
Dioscorides  is  a  veiy  different  plant,  and  cannot  be 
very  satisfactorilv  determined.  Sprengel  hesitates 
vtether  to  re&r  it,  with  Dodontens,  to  the  Parsetia 
ilf/ualu,  or,  with  Colomna,  to  the  Vertmica  arvensis, 
umtnUna,  L.,  our  Speedwell.'* 


1.  On  Pin.,  B.  N.,  xxtU.,  4,  p.  SM.)— *.  (H.  N.,  xirii.,  4.) 
-*.b.,  1M.>— L  (Pta,  in  Flin.,  L  e.y-6.  (e.  Nrar.,  v.  1»5.) 
(.  (Aqnh.,  *.  T.)— 7.  (S<iid.—HM;tdi.— Meier.  Att.  Fnoew, 
^ln.)-8.  (Plra.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  43.)— 0.  (Adams,  Appeul.^  t.) 
-Ml  (Tit,  ia  Plra.,  H.  N.,  xhr.,  S.)— 11.  (TliMphraM.,  H.  P., 
fB.,W>— 11  (Aila]ii«,AppeDiL,i.T.)— 13.  (Thaophrut.,  B.  P. 
it,  11— DioMiir,  h.,  87.)— 14.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  xxt.,  4.— Coot 


r>M  »...i»i.  Seriboo.,  I<*CT.  «am|x»..  181.)— li.  (Adams,  Ap- 
•••A.t.T.>— 16  <I>iaieor..  Ui..  W'— Adams,  Afipaad.,  s.  T.) 


ALUTAI  (iXvTot),  prsons  whoee  busincas  > 
was  to  keep  order  in  the  public  games.  They  re- 
ceived their  orders  from  an  uXvTupx'id  who  was 
himself  under  the  direction  of  the  agonothetn,  cc 
hellanodicse.  Tl  ;y  arc  only  found  at  Olympia;  u. 
other  places,  the  same  office  was  discharged  bv  tbe 
liaoTiyoiopoi. 

*ALPHESTES  {iXptiarnf),  a  species  of  fish,  tte 
same  with  the  Cynetivs  of  Pliny.  It  is  the  Lairm 
a/HoUu,  L.,  in  French  Camutie.  According  to  Ron- 
dolet,  it  is  about  a  foot  long,  and  its  flesh  is  easy  of 
digestion.  In  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist.,  the  Alphest  ia 
described  as  being  a  small  fish,  having  a  purple 
back  and  belly,  with  yellow  sides.* 

AMANUijySIS,  or  AD  MANUM  SERVUS, 
a  slave  or  ireedman,  whose  office -it  was  to  write 
letters  and  other  things  under  his  master's  direction. 
The  amanuensis  must  not  be  confounded  with  an- 
other sort  of  slaves,  also  called  ad  manum  terti,  who 
were  always  kept  ready  to  be  employed  in  any  Ixisi- 
ne^s.* 

•AMAR'ACUS  (iiuupoKoc),  a  plant  Dioscoride* 
and  the  scholiast  on  Nicander*  state  that  the  Aman^ 
cus  is  the  same  as  the  Sampsuchos  {oufi^fnixov); 
and  yet  Galen  and  Paulus  JBgineta  treat  of  them 
separately.  Matthiolus  seems  to  think  it  highly 
probable  that  it  is  the  common  Marjoram,  but  the 
tale  commentaiots  are  much  at  variance  about  it 
Thus  Sprengel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H., 
marics  it  as  the  Origaamm  marjoranoides,  but  in  the 
second,  according  to  Schneider,  he  is  disposed  to  re- 
fer the  i/tupoKot  ;[A<jp6f  of  Theopbrastus  to  the 
BfocintJaa  Canuaus.  Stackhouse  prefers  the  On- 
gaimm  ^gmtiacvm,  and  Dierbach  the  "Patcriuwi 
Marum,  or  Mastich.  Upon  reference  to  the  Com- 
mentary of  Matthiolus  on  the  fuipov  of  Dioscoriden,* 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  last  opinion  had  been  tea- 
merly  entertained,  and  it  would  appear  to  be  a  vetj 
plausible  one.* 

•AMARANTH'US  (iiimpavTof),  the  Amarantii. 
or  Never-fading,  as  its  name  indicates,  from  d,  priv., 
and  fiapaivu,  "  to  wither."  According  to  Pliny,*  the 
amaranth  appears  in  the  month  of  August,  and 
lasts  until  autumn.  That  of  Alexandrea  was  thd 
most  esteemed.  What  the  same  writer,  however, 
states,  that  the  flowers  of  the  amaranth  bloom  anew 
on  bemg  plimged  into  water,  is  not  very  exact.  At 
the  flowers  are  of  a  very  dry  kind,  they  have  not 
much  humidity  to  lose,  and  therefore  may  be  pre- 
served merely  for  a  long  time.  The  description 
which  Pliny  gives  of  his  Amaramlkia,  which  is  also 
that  of  Theophrastns,  points  at  once  to  the  CelesU. 
eristata,  a  plant  originally  from  Asia,  but  cultivate 
in  Italy  a  long  time  befbre  Pliny's  day.  Banhin  b«  ■ 
lieves  that  this  plant  is  to  be  foimd  in  Theophiastu& 
under  the  name  of  ^Xui,  which  Theodore  Gaza 
translates  by  yZonuna.  The  uftapatnog  of  Dioscoridec^ 
is  another  plant  probably  the  Onaphaiium  Skechat 
of  Linnaeus.  The  ancients,  far  less  advanced  than 
the  modems  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  stnffi,  were 
unable,  as  Pliny  informs  us,  to  imitate  the  soilness 
of  the  amaranth.  The  modems,  however,  have 
succeeded  in  this,  and  have  even  suipassed,  in  the 
fhbricatiott  of  their  velvet,  the  beantifm  downy  snr- 
face  of  this  flower.  The  common  name  of  the 
plant  therefore,  passe-vdovn,  prea  to  it  when  the  art 
of  fhbricating  stnfi^  was  yet  m  its  infancy,  suits  no 
longer,  and  the  Italian  appellation,  Jior  di  vtOutt 
("  velvet-flower"),  is  much  more  applicable.* 

AMARUNTHIA  or  AMARU'SIA  (lmapiv9ta  ot 
6ftapiata),  a  festival  of  Artemis  Amarynthia,  or  Am- 
atysia,  celebrated,  as  it  seems,  originally  at  AmS' 


1.  (Adams,  Amiend.,  s.  t.)— 4,  (Saet.,  Jul.,  74 ;  OetsT,  6* 
Net.,  44 ;  Tit.,  3  :  Vesp.j  S.— Cic,  De  Oiat.,  lii^  80, 2S}v— Pir 
nori,  D«  Ssrris,  10«.)— 3.  (Ther.,  503.)— t.  (iii.,  41)— 9.  iJA 
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vyntbos,  in  Eaboca,  with  extraordinary  splendour; 
but  it  was  also  solemnized  in  se\'eral  places  in  Atti- 
ca, such  as  Athmone ;'  and  the  Athenians  held  a  fes- 
tival, as  Pausanias  says,  in  honour  of  the  same  god- 
dess, in  no  way  less  brilliant  than  that  in  Euboea.* 
The  festival  ui  Euhcea  was  distinguished  for  its 
splendid  processions;  and  Strabo  himself*  seems  to 
have  seen,  in  the  temple  of  Artemis  Amarynthia,  a 
column  on  which  was  recorded  the  splendour  with 
which  the  Eretrians  at  one  time  celebrated  this  fes- 
tivai  The  inscription  stated  that  the  procession 
was  formed  of  three  thousand  heavy-armed  men, 
<ix  himdred  horsemen,  and  sixty  chariots.* 
AMBARVA'LIA.  (Vid.  Abvales  Fratres.) 
*AMBEft.  (Vui.  Elbctrum.) 
AMBILU-'TRIUM.  (  Ftrf.  Lustbom.) 
AM'BITUS,  which  literally  signifies  "a  going 
about,"  cannot,  perhaps,  be  more  nearly  expressed 
than  bv  our  wora  canvasaing.  AAer  the  plebs  had 
formed  a  distinct  class  at  Rome,  and  when  the 
whole  body  of  the  citizens  had  become  very  greatly 
increased,  we  frequently  read,  in  the  Roman  writers, 
of  the  great  efibrts  which  it  was  necessary  for  can- 
didates to  make  in  order  to  secure  the  votes  of  the 
citizens.  At  Rome,  as  in  every  commimity  into 
which  the  element  of  popular  election  enters,  solici- 
tation of  votes,  and  open  or  secret  influence  and 
bribery,  were  among  the  means  by  which  a  candi- 
date secured  his  election  to  the  offices  of  state. 

Whatever  may  be  the  authority  of  the  piece  en- 
titled "  Q.  Ciceronis  de  Petitione  Consulatns  ad  M. 
Tollium  Fratrem,"  it  seems  to  present  a  pretty  fair 

Sicture  of  those  arts  and  means  by  which  a  candi- 
ate  might  lawfully  endeavour  to  secure  the  votes 
of  the  electors,  and  also  some  intimation  of  those 
means  which  were  not  lawful,  and  which  it  was  the 
object  of  various  enactments  to  repress.  As  the 
terms  which  relate  to  the  canvassing  for  public 
places  often  occur  in  the  Roman  writers,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  mention  the  principal  among  ttiem 
here. 

A  candidate  was  called  petUor,  and  his  opponent, 
with  reference  to  him,  competitor,  A  candidate 
(candidatus)  was  so  called  from  his  appearing  in  the 
pul  'ic  places,  such  as  the  fora  and  Campus  Mar- 
tins, before  his  fellow-citizens,  in  a  whitened  toga. 
On  ;  ich  occasions,  the  candidate  was  attended  by 
his  friends  (deductores),  or  followed  by  the  poorer 
cit'^ens  (sedaiores),  who  could  in  no  other  manner 
sbjv  their  good- will  or  give  their  assistance.*  The 
word  assiduitas  expressed  both  the  continual  pres- 
ence of  the  candidate  at  Rome,  and  his  continual 
solicitations.  The  candidate,  in  going  his  rounds 
or  taking  his  walk,  was  accompanied  hy  a  nomen- 
daior,  who  gave  him  the  names  of  such  persons  as 
he  might  meet ;  ^e  candidate  was  thus  enabled  to 
address  them  by  their  name,  an  indirect  compliment 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  generally  gTatif}ring  to  the 
electors.  The  candidate  accompanied  his  address 
with  a  shake  of  the  hand  {prensaUo').  The  term 
benignilas  comprehended  generally  any  kind  of  treat- 
ing, as  shows,  feasts,  &«.  Candidates  sometimes 
left  Rome,  and  visited  the  colonin  and  municipia, 
in  which  the  citizens  had  the  suffrage ;  thus  Cicero 
proposed  to  visit  the  Cisalpine  towns  when  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  consulship.* 

That  ambitus,  which  was  the  object  of  several 
pena.  enactments,  taken  as  a  generic  term,  compre- 
hended the  two  species,  ambUus  and  largiiuma  (bri- 
bery). lAberalUas  and  benigtutas  are  opposed  by 
Cicero,  as  things  allowable,  to  ambUus  and  largilio, 
as  things  illegal.'  Money  was  paid  for  votes;  and 
in  order  to  ensure  secrecy  and  secure  the  elector, 
persons  called  irtierpretes  were  employed  to  make 
the  bargain,  sejueslres  to  hold  the  money  till  it  was 


I.  (Paut.,  i.,  31.  t.  3.)— S.  (Hevfcta.,  f.  t.  *Xuafiivta-) — 3. 
(z_  1,  p  334,  ed.  TuKhn.)— 4.  (Compere  Scbol.  in  Find.,  01. 
nu.,  nib  tin.)— S.  (Cic,  pro  Mnnan.,  c  34  )—t.  (Cio.,  ad  Att., 
t ,  *  >— 7   (Cin.,  D«  Ortt.,  ii.,  33. — Compare  pro  Maran.,  r.  30.) 


to  be  paid,'  and  dwaares  to  distribute  iu*  Tte 
offence  of  ambitus  was  a  matter  which  belong  to 
the  judicia  publica,  and  the  enactments  ai;amst  it 
were  numerous.  One  of  the  earliest,  tliough  not  the 
earliest  of  all,  the  Lex  JEmilia  Btebia  (B.C.  188), 
was  specially  directed  against  largitumes.  The  Lex 
Cornelia  Fulvia  (B.C.  159)  punished  the  offence 
with  exile.  The  Lex  Acilia  Calpumia  (B.C.  67) 
imposed  a  fine  on  the  offending  party,  with  exclusioii 
from  the  senate  and  all  public  offices.  The  Lex 
TuUia  (B.C.  63),  passed  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero, 
in  addition  to  the  penalty  of  the  Acilian  law,  inflicted 
ten  years'  exilium  on  the  offender;  and,  among 
other  things,  forbade  a'person  to  exhibit  gladiatorial 
shows  {gutdialores  dare)  within  any  two  years  in 
which  he  was  a  candidate,  unless  he  was  required 
to  do  so,  on  a  fixed  day,  by  a  testator's  will.*  Two 
years  afterward,  the  Lex  Aufidia  was  passed,  by 
which,  among  other  things,  it  was  provided  that,  if 
a  candidate  promised  (pronuntiatni)  money  to  a 
tribe,  and  dicTnot  pay  it,  he  should  be  unpunished; 
if  he  did  pay  the  money,  he  should  farther  pay  to 
each  tribe  (annually  1)  3000  sesterces  as  long  as  he 
lived.  This  enactment  occasioned  the  witticism  of 
Cicero,  who  said  that  Clodius  observed  this  law  by 
•nticipiiation,  for  he  promised,  but  did  not  pay.*  The 
Lex  Licinia  (B.C.  58)  was  specially  directed  against 
the  o^nce  of  sodalitium,  or  the  wholesale  bribery 
of  a  tribe  by  gifts  and  treating;*  and  another  lex, 
passed  (B.C.  52)  when  Pompey  was  sole  consni, 
oad  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  a  speedier 
course  of  proceeding  on  trials  for  ambitus.  AH 
these  enactments  failed  in  completely  accomplish- 
ing their  object.  That  which  no  law  could  suppress, 
so  long  as  the  old  popular  fctms  retained  any  of 
their  pristine  vigour,  was  accompli^  led  by  the  impe- 
rial usurpation.  Julius  CsEsar,  when  dictator,  nom- 
inated  half  the  candidates  for  public  offices,  except 
the  candidates  for  the  consulsnip,  and  notified  hit 

})lea8are  to  the  tribes  by  a  civil  circular;  the  popn- 
OS  chose  the  other  half.*  The  Lex  Julia  de  ArnSla 
was  passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus ;  but  the  offence 
of  ambitus,  in  its  proper  sense,  soon  disappeared, 
in  consequence  or  all  elections  being  transferrea 
fiom  the  comitia  to  the  senate,  which  Tacilos,  in 
speaking  of  Tiberius,  briefly  expresses  thus:  "  "rhe 
comitia  were  transferred  irom  the  campus  to  the 
patres." 

While  the  choice  of  candidates  was  thus  partly 
in  the  hands  of  the  senate,  bribery  and  corruption 
still  influenced  the  elections,  though  the  name  of 
ambitus  was,  strictly  speaking,  no  longer  applicable. 
But  in  a  short  time,  the  appointment  to  public  offices 
was  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  emperors ;  and  the 
magistrates  of  Rome,  as  well  as  the  populus,  were 
merely  the  shadow  of  that  which  had  once  a  sub- 
stantial form.  A  Roman  jurist  of  the  imperial 
period  (Modestinus),  in  speaking  of  the  Julia  Lex 
de  Ambitn,  observes,  "  This  law  is  now  oteolete  in 
the  city,  because  the  creation  of  magistrates  is  the 
business  of  the  princeps,  and  does  not  depend  on  the 
pleasure  of  the  populus ;  but  if  any  one  in  a  muni- 
cipium  should  offend  against  this  law  in  canvassing 
for  a  sacerdotinm  or  magistratus,  he  is  punishe£ 
according  to  a  senatus  consnitum,  with  infamy,  and 
subjected  to  a  penalty  of  100  aurei."' 

The  trials  for  ambitus  were  numerous  in  the  time 
of  the  Republic.  The  oration  of  Cicero  in  defence 
of  L.  Muiena,  who  was  charged  with  ambitus,  and 
that  in  defence  of  Cn.  Plancius,  who  was  charged 
with  that  offence  specially  called  sodaUlium,  are  both 
extant.* 

AMBAO'SEQS  rPA*H  (uiitXuatuc  ypa^),  an 
action  brought  in  the  Athenian  courts  against  an  in- 
dividual who  had  procured  the  abortion  of  a  malt 


1.  (Cic,  pro  aamt.,  38.)— 3.  (Cic.,  ad  Att.,  i.,  18.)— 3.  (Cie, 
in  Vatin.,  IS.)— 4.  (Cic,  ad  Att.,  i.,  IC.)— S.  (Cic.,  pn  Cb 
Plane,  lS.)-8.  (Sa«t.,  Jnl.,  41  )— T.  (Dijr.  48,  tK  ttYjt.  (■ 
gonina.  Da  Antlqno  Jure  P^.  Rom.,  p.  549.> 
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AMENTUM. 

*dd  by  means  of  a  potion  (iftSXuO f'Mov  The  kws 
)f  a  speech  of  Lysias  on  uus  subject  has  deprived 
■9  of  ti>e  opmioQS  of  the  Athenians  on  this  crime. 
It  does  not  appear,  howeTer,  to  have  beelt  looked 
gjioa  as  a  capital  olfence.' 

Among  the  Romans,  this  crime  (^partia  aiactie,  or 
liorUa  poctcraUo)  seems  to  have  been  originally  un- 
uliced  by  the  laws.  Cicero  relates  that,  when  he 
was  in  Asia,  a  woman  who  had  procured  the  abor- 
iJOB  of  her  ofispring  waa  pimished  with  death;* 
tat  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  accordance 
■ith  the  Roman  law.  Under  the  emperors,  a  wom- 
tn  who  had  procured  the  abortion  of  her  own 
CiiiM  was  ponished  with  exile  ;*  and  those  who  gave 
Ibe  potion  which  caused  the  abortion  were  con- 
demned to  the  mines  if  of  \ov  rank,  or  were  ban- 
ished to  an  island,  with  the  loss  of  part  of  their 
property,  if  they  were  in  respectable  circumstances.* 
AMBKO'SIA  (ujiipoaia),  festivals  observed  in 
Greece  in  honour  of  Dionysus,  which  seem  to  have 
derived  their  name  Cram  the  luxuries  of  the  table, 
or  from  the  indulgence  of  drinking.  According  to 
Tzelzes  on  Hesiod,'  these  festivals  were  solenmized 
in  the  month  of  Leuaeon,  during  the  vintage. 

AHBRO'SIA  (ufitpoaia).  I.  The  food  of  the  gods, 
wliich  conferred  upon  them  eternal  youth  and  im- 
mortality, and  was  brought  to  Jupiter  by  pigeons.* 
It  was  also  used  by  the  gods  for  anointing  their  body 
ind  hair;'  whence  we  read  of  the  ambrosial  locks 
of  Jupiter  (uii6f>6aiai  ^turcu).*  II.  A  plant,  the  same 
with  the  Ambrosia  mariUma.' 

AMBUR'BIUM  or  AMBURBIA'LE,  a  sacri- 
fice which  was  performed  at  Rome  for  the  pnrifica- 
lioD  of  the  city,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ambar- 
ralia  was  intended  for  the  purification  of  the  coun- 
Dy.  The  victims  were  carried  through  the  whole 
Ic  wn,  and  the  sacrifice  was  usually  penbrmed  when 
iny  oanger  was  apprehended  in  consequence  of  the 
tppeaiance  of  prodigies,  or  other  circumstances." 
bc^iger  supposes  that  the  amburbium  and  ambar- 
tiUa  were  the  same,  but  their  difference  is  expressly 
userted  by  Servius"  and  Vopiscus  (amburiium  ceU- 
iraiuai,  amiarvaJia  prmmssay* 

AM£'AI0r  AIKH  (,u/u?uov  iiiai),  an  action  men- 
djned  by  Hesychius,  which  appears  to  have  been 
bfought  by  a  landlord  against  his  tenant,  for  the 
nme  reason  as  the  uytupyiov  diiai :  at  least  we  have 
no  information  of  the  difference  between  them, 
though  it  is  probable  that  some  existed.  (Yid. 
ATEOPnOY  &1KH.) 

AMENTUM,  a  leathern  thong,  either  appUed 
for  fastening  the  sandal  to  the  foot,  or  tied  to  the 
laiddle  of  the  spear,  to  assist  in  throwing  it. 

The  thong  of  the  sandal  is  more  frequently  called 
ewrifia,  Ugila,  or  lorum ;  so  that  ameniwn  is  com- 
iMoly  employed  in  the  latter  of  the  two  significa- 
tions above  expressed :  e.  g., 

"htimbuU  acres  orciu,  omctUofiK  (orju«n<."** 
"  AMtnlum,  digitis  tende  priarUms, 
El  MisjacvAtm  dirige  viribus."** 

We  are  not  informed  how  the  amenmm  added  to 
the  efiect  of  throwing  the  lance ;  perhaps  it  was  by 
giving  it  rotation,  and  hence  a  greater  degree  o'f 
Mealiness  and  directness  in  its  flight,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  ball  shot  from  a  rifle-gun.  This  supposition 
both  suits  the  expressions  relative  to  the  insertion 
of  the  fingers,  and  accounts  for  the  frequent  use  of 
She  vert)  Igrquve,  to  whirl  or  twist,  in  connexion 
vith  this  subject.  Compare  the  above-cited  passage 
of  Virgil  with  such  as  the  following:  AnuTUatas 
ia'as  lorgudnl."*' 


I.  Han,  Att.  ProcMi,  p.  810.)— 4.  (Pro  Clnent.,  c.  11.)— 
I.  IIMv.47,  dt.  II,  •.  4  ;  «.  tit.  8, 1.  8 ;  tit.  18,  i.  M.)— 4.  (Dii;. 
«,  t&  19,  t.  M,  4  *-)—».  (Op.  et  D.,  T.,  804.)-«.  (Od.,  t.,  93  ; 
lii.  eW-  7.  (11.,  xir.,  170.)— 8.  (II.,  i.,  9».)— 0.  (DioKor., 
c.,  118.)— 10.  (Obwq-,  Ds  Prodig.,  c  43.— Apol.,  Metamorph., 
iiL,  ab  uit.,  p.  49,  Bipont.— Lnoan,  i.,  S93.)— 11.  (In  Virf., 
i&V.  iii,  77.)— H.  Uurri.,  c  90.)-lS.  (Virg.,  Xa^  ix., «».) 
-H.   towe .  Hippnl .  v.)— IS.  (Cie.,  De  Ont.,  i.,  }7.) 


AMETHVSTUS 

"inserit  amcnto  digiUts,  nee  ptura  loeutiu 
Injuvenem  torsit  jacu/um.  ' 
In  the  annexed  figure,  taken  from  SirW.  Hanitl 
ton's  Etruscan  Vases,'  the  amentum  seems  lo  b* 
attached  to  the  spear  at  the  centre  of  gravitT,  • 
little  above  the  middle. 


♦AMETHYSTTJS  (a/iievarm  or  -of),  the  Anio 
thyst,  a  precious  stone  of  a  purple  or  violet  colony 
in  different  degrees  ol  deepness.  In  modem  min. 
eralogy,  the  name  has  been  applied  to  two  precioui 
stones  of  essentially  different  natures:  I.  the  On- 
ental  amethyst,  which  is  a  rare  variety  of  adaman- 
tine spar  or  conmdnm;  and,  3.  the  Occidental  oi 
common  ameriiyst.'  The  ancients,  on  the  othei 
hand,  reckoned  five  species,  differing  in  degrees  of 
colour.  Their  Indian  amethyst,  to  whicn  Pliny 
assigns  the  first  rank  among  purple  or  violet-col- 
onred  gems,  appears  to  have  Been  our  Oriental  spe- 
cies, which  is  nothing  more  than  a  violet-coloured 
sapphire.  "  Those  amethysts,  again,  which  Pliny 
describes  as  easily  engraved  (scalpturtsfadles),  may 
have  been  the  violet-coloured  fluor  spar,  now  called 
false  amethyst ;  and  the  variety  of  quartz  which  is 
now  commonly  styled  amethyst,  is  well  described 
by  the  Roman  writer  as  that  fifth  kind,  which  ap- 
proaches crystal,  the  purple  vanishing  and  fading 
mto  white.  Some  mineralogista  think  that  the 
amethyst  of  the  ancients  was  what  we  call  garnet ; 
but  there  seems  little  In  its  description  resembling 
the  garnet,  except  that  one  kind  of  it  approached  the 
hyacinth  in  colour,  as  Pliny  and  Epiphanius  ob. 
serve;  that  is,  had  a  very  strong  shade  of  red ;  and 
so,  sometimes,  has  our  amethyst.  We  see  our  ame- 
thyst, indeed,  plainly  indicated  in  one  of  the  reasons 
assigned  by  Pliny  for  its  name,  that  it  does  not 
reach  the  colour  of  wine  (i,  priv.,  and  fiidv,  "toir.r"), 
l-dt  first  fades  into  violet  He  afterward  suggests 
another,  which  is  the  more  common  deriTation, 
saying  that  the  Magi  falsely  asserted  that  thes* 
gems  were  preservative  against  intoxication  (i, 
priv.,  and  iieSiu,  "lo  intoxiaUt").  Tlieophrastus 
twice  mentions  the  amethyst  {ofiiBvaxm'yhyxt  not  in 
such  a  way  as  to  determine  it ;  classing  it  in  one 
place  with  crystal,  as  diaphanous,  ana  afterward 
observing  that  it  is  wine-coloured.* 


1.  (Orid,  Mat.,  lii.,  321.)— S.  (iii.,  pi.  S3.>— S  (F««  In  FHtt. 
xxXTii.,  9 )— (.  (Moon's  Aae.  MtiMral  i.  IW.— Do  L»t  df 
Oonun.,  i.,  5.) 
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AMMI. 


AMPUICTTONa 


•AM'IA,  a  fish  of  the  tnimy  species,  the  same 
with  the  Scombtramia,  in  Italian,  Liercia.  Schweig- 
baeoser'  says  its  French  name  is  bmiton.  Rondo- 
k'.t  mentions  that  he  had  seen  individuals  which 
mcaanied  tiiree  and  a  half  feet  in  length.  Its  head 
was  the  part  most  esteemed  by  the  txm  vivanu  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  etymologist  remarks  that 
it  is  greganous,  and  henco  its  name,  from  &iia,  "  to- 
gether," and  Uixu,  "  to  go."  The  Amia  is  the  same 
as  the  TpuK-nic  of  i£iian,*  the  rXaOxof  of  Aristotle,' 
Oppian,  and  Atheneeus,  and  the  CHmums  of  Ovid 
•nd  otheis.* 

♦AMIANTHIJS  (auiavTot),  a  variety  of  Asbes- 
tos,  called  in  French'  Aium  de  Plxme.  It  consists 
principally,  according  to  Cbevenix,  cf  silez,  mag- 
nesia, lime,  and  almnine,  and  from  it  was  formed 
the  celebrated  lArvum  tudatinvm,  or  Asbestos-linen. 
Napkins  and  other  articles  made  of  this  were,  when 
soiled,  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  cleansed  by  this 
process  as  others  are  by  washing.  Hence  the  name 
Amianthus  given  to  the  species  in  qoestion,  signify- 
ing pure,  unkeJUed  (from  u,  priv.,  and  luavrot,  "  ie- 
fior'),  because,  being  indestructible  in  any  ordinary 
nre,  it  was  restored  to  its  original  purity  and  white- 
ness simply  by  casting  it  into  the  flames.  Where 
amianthus  occurs,  as  it  doe"  in  many  countries, 
with  fibres  sufficiently  long  and  flexible  for  that 
purpose,  it  is  often  now,  as  anciently  it  was,  spun 
and  woven  into  cloth ;  and  has  in  modem  times 
been  successfully  manufactured  into  paper,  gloves, 
purses,  ribands,  girdles,  and  many  other  things. 
The  natives  of  Greenland  even  use  it  for  the  wicks 
of  lamps,  as  the  ancients  also  did.* 

AMIC'TUS,  dim.  AMIC'ULUM. 

The  verb  omietre  is  commonly  opposed  to  iitdnen, 
the  former  being  appUed  to  the  putting  on  of  the 
outer  garment,  the  pallium,  lena,  or  toga  (^riov, 
iipof) ;  the  latter,  to  the  putting  on  of  the  inner 
garment,  the  tunic  [xirim).  Graco  pallio  amietu*.* 
ViUs  amietas,  ium  togis.''  In  consequence  of  this 
distinction,  the  verbal  nouns  andcius  and  indvlus, 
dven  without  any  farther  denomination  of  the  dress 
ueing  added,  indicate  respectively  the  outer  and  the 
inner  clothing.*  The  Ass  savs,  in  Apuleius,*  Deam, 
Serial  amtectam  amiado,  miM  gerendam  impomunt, 
meaning,  "  They  place  on  me  the  goddess,  covered 
with  a  small  silken  scarC"  The  same  author  says 
that  the  priests  of  the  ECTptians  used  linen  indviui 
it  ttmutui ;  i.  «.,  both  ror  their  inner  and  outer 
clothing. 

In  (ireek,  amicire  is  expressed  by  aii^iivwoSai, 
i/iirixi  tOai,  litttuX\taBat,  vepi6u^Xca6ai :  and  indu- 
ere  by  hOvtiv.  Hence  came  i/iirex^-  MSKqiia 
tnd  hrtioXaim,  irepit2,ti/ia  and  vejiMituov,  an  outer 
{arment,  a  sheet,  a  shawl ;  and  ivSma,  an  inner 
'garment,  a  tunic,  a  shirt.  When  Socrates  was 
About  to  die,  his  friend  ApoUodorus  brought  him 
ooth  the  inner  and  the  outer  garment,  each  Being  of 
{teat  excellence  and  value,  in  order  that  he  might 
^t  them  on  before  drinking  the  hemlock  :  iTfiov 
hviivta  airiv  -  iv  xtruva,  xal  ^oi/iartov  irepi6aiX6- 
uvov,  clra  oh^u  irulv  rd  ^ap/taicov." 

AMMA  [ift/ta),  a  Greek  measure  of  length,  equal 
to  forty  ir4r«r  (cubits),  or  sixty  ndiet  (feet) ;  that 
Is,  twenty  yards  8-1  inches  E^igUsh.  It  was  used 
>n  measuring  land." 

*  AMMI,  a  plant,  the  same,  according  to  Sprengel, 
with  the  Ammi  CofHeum.  MatthiolusandDodons- 
os,  who  give  drawings  o(  it,  seem  to  point  to  the 
iame  plant,  namely,  Bishop's-weed.    It  must  not  be 


I.  (m  A.th«n.,  Tii.,  t.)— 1  (N.  A.,  1.,  5^>— 1.  (Ariitot.,  H.  A., 
.,  17  ;  Tiii.,  ia.)—t.  (OTiJ,  Hal.,  117.— FU*.,  H.  N.,  xzzii,  U. 
-Uaiw,  Anwiid.,  •.  t.)— 5.  (Dioaaar.,  t.,  ISS.— Plin.,  H.  N., 

[.,  4.— De  La«t,^a  Oamm.,  ii.,  8.— Moon't  Anc  Minsnl.,  p. 

!.)—«.  (Plin.,  Bp.  St.,  II,)— 7.  (Cio.  in  C«.,  ii.,  10,)— 8. 


liS.|,— V,    irUB,,    AD.     ST.,    11,/— (.    (VIC    iU    \XU,,     11,,     iw,; (7, 

IViA  Tiboll.,  1.,  9,1$.— Nep,,  Cimoa.,  ir- 1.— Id.,DBt,,  iii,,  *. 
-ViiK.,iEn..  iii,,  S45;  t,,  431,  oomnnd  with  Apol,  Bhod,, 
ti-K.—'Vii.  Max.. t,, >|oonip>rad  with  iSlian,  Y.  H.,  ir.,  9.) — 
t.  (Mat.  Tiii,)— 10.  (Jaiu.V.  H.,  L,  t«.)— II.  (Boo,  da 
Maaaaria.) 


eonfoonded,  however,  with  the  ptant  called  Bishap^ 

weed  in  Scotland,  which  is  tiie  Mgopodtttm  jm» 
graria.^ 

•AMMODTTES  {ififu>6inK),  a  species  of  Mr- 
pent,  which  Aelius  describes  at  beirg  a  cubit  ^ 
length,  and  of  a  sand  colour,  with  black  spolt. 
Matthiolus,  in  his  commentary  on  Dioscorides,  di» 
termines  it  to  have  been  a  species  of  viper.  It  wa« 
most  probaUy,  then,  only  a  variety  of  the  Ixn.  m 
Cofnier  ammodytet.  This  is  the  serpent  known  I17 
the  name  of  the  Homed  viper  of  Illyricum;  ilfc 
venom  is  active.  In  the  Latin  translation  of  AH- 
cenna  it  is  called  AmiTtdatits  and  Caularus,  whidi 
are  corraptions  of  Avmodyles  and  Coinber.* 

*AMMONI'ACUM  (ufiiunimKiii),  Gum  Ammoniac. 
Even  at  the  present  day  it  is  not  well  ascertained 
what  species  of  Ferula  it  is  which  produces  this 
gimi.  Dioscorides  gives  it  the  name  of  uyaovTM^. 
The  ufifinvittKov  ^fia/ia  was  the  finest  kind  of  it, 
and  was  so  called  because  used  as  a  perfume  in 
sacred  rites.*  The  hX;  'Aititovtmcof,  or  Sal  Amtiumi- 
ac,  was  a  Foml  sail,  procured  from  the  district  of 
Afirica  adjoining  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammoo.  It 
therefore  was  totally  different  from  the  Sal  Ammomue 
of  the  modeiM,  which  is  Bgdncalonu  Amrrumue.* 

•  AMPELITIS  (iitireXlTK  yi)),  a  Bituminous  Earth, 
found  near  Seleucu  in  Syria.  It  was  black,  and 
resembled  small  pine  charcoal ;  and  when  rubbed 
to  powder,  woidd  dissolve  in  a  little  oil  poured  npoa 
it.  Its  name  Vras  derived  from  its  being  used  to 
anoint  the  vine  (ufiveXot),  and  preserve  it  from  the 
attack  of  worms.* 

•AMPELOTRASUM  (iimtUirpaaov),  the  Alliu  n 
Ampeloptasum,  or  Dog-leek,  called  in  French  Porrit 
dedden.' 

♦AM'PELOS.    (yid.\iria.) 

•AMO-MUM.    (Vii.  AMOTaON,  page  66 ) 

AMPHIARA1A  (uii^iapala),  games  celebrated  f* 
honour  of  the  ancient  hero  .Amphiarans,  in  A* 
neighbourhood  of  Oropns,  where  ne  had  a  tempi* 
with  a  celebrated  oracle.' 

AMPHICTYONS.  InstimUons  called  Am- 
]>hictyonic  appear  to  have  existed  in  Greece  from 
time  immemorial.  Of  their  nature  and  object  his- 
tonr  gives  us  only  a  general  idea;  but  we  may 
saiely  believe  them  to  nave  been  associations  oif 
originally  neighbouring  tribes,  formed  tor  the  regu- 
lation of  mutual  intercourse  and  the  protection  of  a 
common  temple  or  sanctuary,  at  which  the  rept«- 
sentatives  of  the  different  members  met,  both  to 
transact  business,  and  celebrate  religious  rites  and 
games.  This  identity  of  religion,  coupled  with 
near  neigfabouihood,  and  that,  too,  in  ages  of  remote 
antionity,  implies,  in  all  probability,  a  certain  d^^nee 
of  affinity,  which  might  of  itself  produce  unions  and 
confederacies  among  tribes  so  situated,  regarding 
each  other  as  membiers  of  the  same  grieat  family. 
They  would  thus  preserve  among  themselves,  and 
transmit  to  their  children,  a  spirit  of  nationality  and 
brotherhood;  nor  could  any  better  means  be  de- 
vised than  the  bond  of  a  common  religions  worship, 
to  counteract  the  hostile  interests  which,  sooner  01 
later,  spring  up  in  all  large  societies.  The  causes 
and  motives  from  which  we  might  expect  such  in- 
stimtions  to  arise  existed  in  eveir  neighbourhood : 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  many  Ampuctyonies  of 
various  degrees  of  importance,  thougn  our  informa- 
tion respecting  them  is  very  deficient. 

Thus  we  leam  from  Stiabo  that  there  was  one 
of  some  celebrity,  whose  place  of  meeting  was  a 
sanctuary  of  Poseidon,*  at  Calauria,  an  ancient  set> 
tlement  of  the  lonians  in  the  Saronic  Golf,    The 
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nigjnal    meiabeis    were   Epidauros,   Hemueom. 
Nai'plia,  Prasiae  in  Laconia,  ^.gina,  Athens,  and 
•be  bcsotian  Orchomecus,'  whose  remoteness  from 
nch  uther  makes  it  difficult  to  conceive  what  could 
have  been  the  motives  for  forming  the  confedera- 
Iton,  more  especially  as  •'ligious  causes  seem  pi^ 
clnded,  by  the  fact  that  'I'rcezen,  though  so  near  to 
Calauria,  and  though  Poseidon  was  its  tntelaiy 
Eod,  was  not  a  member.    In  aller  times,  Argos  and 
Bparta  took  the  place  of  Nauplia  and  Prasice,  and 
teligioiis  ceiemooies  were  the  sole  object  of  the 
meetings  of  the  association.    There  also  seems  to 
have  been  another  in  Argolis,'  distinct  from  that  of 
('■alauria,  the  place  of  congress  being  the  'H^ov, 
or  temple  of  Hera.    Delos,'  too,  was  the  centre  of 
an  Amphictyony  —  the   religious   metropolis,   or 
IotIti  vriauv  of  the  neighbouring  Cyclades,  where 
deputies  and  embassies  {ieupoi)  met  to  celebrate 
teljgious  solemnities  in  honour  of  the  Dorian  Apol- 
k\  and  apparently  without  any  reference  to  political 
ibj»cts. 
Kiir  was  the  system  confined  to  the  mother-conn- 
0' ;  for  the  federal  unions  of  the  Dorians,  lonians, 
ind  iEoiians,  living  on  the  a^st  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  seem  to  have  been  Amphictyonic  in  spirit, 
slthoi^h  modified  by  exigences  of  situation.    Their 
ctain  essence  consisted  in  keeping  periodical  fe;iti- 
vais  in  honour  of  the  acknowledged  gods  of  thnir 
respective   cations.     Thus   the   Dorians*  hela  a 
edeial  iestival,  and  celebrated  religious  games  at 
Tno-iinm,  uniting  with  the  worship  of  their  national 
CT>d  Apollo  that  of  the  more  ancient  and  Pelasgic 
••.••o-  ter.    The  lonians  met  for  similar  purposes, 
m  iT  oonr  of  the  Heliconian  Poseidon  at  Mycale ; 
thtii  olace  of  assembly  being  called  the  Panionium, 
and    "leir  festival  Panionia.     (Poseidon  was  the 
god  (a  the  lonians,  as  Apollo  of  the  Dorians.*)  The 
twelve  tr  jvns  of  the  iEolians  assembled  at  Gryneum, 
in  honour  of  Apollo.     That  these  confedieracies 
*ere  not  merely  for  offensive  and  defensive  pnrpo- 
t:s,  may  be  interred  from  their  existence  after  the 
sal^ugatioo  of  these  colonies  by  CrcBsns ;  and  we 
ktow  tliat  Halicamassos  was  excluded  from  the 
Dorian  union,  merely  because  one  of  its  citizens 
bad  not  made  the  usual  offering  to  Apollo  of  the 
prize  he  had  won  in  the  Triopic  contests.    A  con- 
fedeiation  somewhat  similar,  but  m're  political 
than  religious,  existed  in  Lycia:*  it  was  called  the 
"Lycian  system,"  and  was  composed  of  twenty- 
three  cities. 

Bat,  besides  these  and  others,  there  was  one  Am- 
phictyony of  greater  celebrity  than  the  rest,  and 
mach  more  lasting  in  its  duration.    This  was,  by 
way  of  eminence,  called  the  Amphictyonic  League : 
and  by  tracing  its  sphere  of  action,  its  acknowledged 
daties,  and  its  discharge  of  them,  we  shall  obtain 
more  precise  notions  of  such  bodies  in  general. 
This,  however,  diiTcied  from  the  other  associations 
io  having  two  places  of  meeting,  the  sanctuaries  of 
t»o  divinities,  which  were  the  temple  of  Demeter, 
11  tne  Tillage  of  Anthela,  near  Thermopylae,' where 
the  deputies  met  in  aummn,  and  that  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  where  they  assembled  in  spring.    The  con- 
Bexion  of  this  Amphictyony  with  toe  latternot  only 
ootribnted  to  its  dignity,  but  also  to  its  perma- 
oeoee.    With  respect  to  its  early  history   Strabo* 
says,  that  even  in  bis  days  it  was  impos.«ible  to 
Iram  its  origin.    We  know,  however,  that  it  was 
originally  composed  of  twelve  Uribes  (not  cities  or 
stales,  it  must  be  observed),  each  of  which  tribes 
etntained   various   independent  cities   or   states. 
We  leam  from  .Sschines,*  a  most  competent  au- 
th«iw  (B.C.  343),  that  eleven  of  these  tribes  were 
ki  follow:  the  Tnes.*  alians,  Boeotians  (not  Thebans 


1.  (TUrinn,  U.  C.  toI.  i.,  p.  S7S.)-S.  (Stnbo,  1.  c  )— S. 
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only),  />orians,  lonians,  Perrfaebians,  Magneict^ 
Locrians,  CEtteans  or  CEInianian  ,  Phthiots  or  AchW' 
ans  of  Phthia,  Malians,  and  Pioc'ans;  other  list* 
leave  us  in  doubt  whether  the  remaining  tribe  werr 
the  Dolopes  or  Delphians ;  but,  as  the  Delphians 
could  hardly  be  called  a  distinct  tribe,  their  nobles 
appearing  to  have  been  Dorians,  it  srenrs  probabie 
that  the  Dolopes  were  originally  meitbers,  and 
afterward  supplanted  by  the  Delphians.'  The  pre- 
ponderance ot  Thessalian  tribes  proves  the  antiquiir 
of  the  inslimtion ;  and  the  fact  ol  the  Dorians  stana' 
ing  on  an  equality  with  such  tribes  as  the  Mai>aa» 
shows  that  it  must  have  existed  before  the  Drrian 
conquest,  which  originated  several  staUs  more  jaw- 
erful,  and,  therefore,  more  likelv  to  have  sent  <  heir 
respective  deputies,  than  the  tribes  mentioned. 

We  also  leam  from  .£schines  that  each  of  these 
tribes  had  two  votes  in  congress,  and  that  deputies 
from  such  towns  as  (Dorium  and')  Cytinium  had 
equal  power  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  that 
Eretria  and  Prienc.  Ionian  colonies,  were  on  a  par 
with  Athens  (laoyjiiiifoi  rote  'Afhfvaioit).  It  seems, 
therefore,  to  follow,  either  that  each  Amphictyonic 
tribe  had  a  cyclt,'  according  to  which  its  component 
states  returned  deputies,  or  that  the  vote  of  the  tribe 
was  determined  by  s  majorir^  of  votes  of  the  differ- 
ent state*  c'  that  Irioe  The  latter  supposition 
might  exp.iik  the  fact  of  their  being  a  larger  and 
smaller  assembly — a  pmX^  and  ixxXriaia — at  some 
of  the  congresses;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  cir- 
cumstance tr  't  there  was  an  aimual  election  ol 
deputies  at  Athens,  tmless  th'o  city  usurped  func- 
tions not  pro^ierty  its  own. 

The  coimcil  itself  was  composed  of  two  classes 
of  representatives,  oie  called  pylagorse,  the  other 
hieromnemones.  Of  the  former,  three  were  annuaDy 
elected  at  Athens  to  act  with  one  hieromnemon  ap- 
pointed by  lot.*  That  his  office  was  highly  honour- 
able we  may  infer  from  the  oath  of  the  Heliasts,*  in 
which  he  is  mentioued  with  the  nine  arehons.  Ob 
one  oi:ra«<oa  we  find  that  the  president  of  the  comi- 
cil  was  a  hieromnemon,  and  that  he  was  chosen 
genera]  of  the  Amphictyonic  forces,  to  act  againM 
the  Amphissians.*  Hence  it  has  been  conjectureu 
that  the  hieromnemones,  also  called  UfxrfpafifuiTett, 
were  superior  in  rank  to  the  pylagorse.'  .£schines 
also  contrasts  the  two  in  sncn  a  way  as  to  warran; 
the  inference  that  the  former  office  was  the  more 
permanent  of  the  two.  Thus  he  says,'  "When 
biognetus  was  b'eromnemo  :,  ye  chose  me  and  two 
others  pylagora."  He  the:t  contrasts  "the  hiero- 
mnemon of  the  Athenians  with  the  pylagorte  for  the 
time  being."  Again,  we  find  inscriptions*  contain- 
ing surveys  by  the  hieromnemones,  as  if  they  formec. 
an  executive ;  and  that  the  council  concluded  their 
proceedings  on  one  occasion"  by  resolving  that  there 
should  be  an  extraordinary  meeting  previously  to 
the  next  regular  assembly,  to  which  tne  hieromne- 
mones should  come  with  a  decree  to  suit  the  emer- 
gency, just  as  if  the)  had  been  a  standing  committee. 
Th'.'.ii  name  implies  a  more  immediate  connexion 
with  the  vemple,  but  whether  they  voted  or  not  h 
only  a  matter  of  conjecture;  probably  they  di('  not. 
The  iKKXiiria,  or  general  assembly,  included  not  only 
the  classes  mentione;',  but  also  those  who  had  joined 
in  the  sacrifices,  and  were  consulting  the  god.  Ii 
was  convened  on  i,xtraordinary  occasions  by  th« 
chairman  of  the  council  ('O  ru;  yvufiac  tirnpn^i^uv.)" 

Of  the  duties  of  this  latter  body,  nothing  will  grv« 
us  a  clearer  view  than  the  oaths  taken  and  the  de- 
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'jees  made.  TLe  oaUi  was  as  foUows:'  "They 
would  destroy  do  city  of  the  Amphictyous,  nor  cut 
off  their  streams  in  war  or  peace ;  and  if  any  should 
'lo  so,  they  would  march  against  him  and  destroy 
his  cities;  and  should  any  pillage  the  property  of 
the  god,  or  be  pnvy  to  oi  plan  anytlung  against 
•Fhat  was  in  his  temple  (at  Delphi^,  they  would  take 
'/engeaiice  on  him  with  hand,  and  foot,  and  voice,  and 
all  their  mighL"  There  are  two  decrees  given  by 
Demostliencs,  both  commencing  thus:'  "When 
'  lleinagoras  was  priest,  at  the  spring  meeting,  it  was 
rdsolrel  by  the  pylagons  and  their  assessors,  and 
the  general  body  ol  the  Amphictyons,"  &c.  The  res- 
uiution  ia  the  second  case  was,  that  as  the  Amphis- 
sians  continued  to  cultivate  the  sacied  district,  Philip 
wf  Macedon  should  be  requested  to  help  Apollo  ana 
the  Amphictyons,  and  was  thereby  constituted  abso- 
lute general  of  the  Amphictyons.  He  accepted  the 
office,  and  soon  reduced  the  offending  city  to  sub- 
jection. From  the  oath  and  the  decrees,  we  see  that 
the  main  du:y  of  the  deputies  was  the  preservation 
of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  temple  at  Delphi. 
We  know,  too,  that  aifter  it  was  burned  down  (B.C. 
548),  they  contracted  with  the  Alcmaeonidee  for  the 
rebuildinzj'  and  Athenceus  (B.C.  160)  informs  us,* 
that  in  ouer  matters  connected  with  the  worship  of 
the  Delphian  god,  they  condescended  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  minutest  trifles.  History,  moreover, 
teaches  that,  if  the  council  produced  any  palpable 
effects,  it  was  from  their  interest  in  Delphi;  and 
though  it  kept  up  a  standing  record  of  what  ought 
lo  hare  been  the  international  law  of  Greece,  it 
sometimes  acquiesced  in,  and  at  other  times  was  a 
party  to,  the  most  iniquitous  and  cruel  acts.  Of 
this  the  case  of  Crissa  is  an  instance.  This  town 
lay  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  near  Delphi,  and  was 
much  frequented  by  pilgrims  from  the  West.*  The 
Crissaeans  were  chargM  by  the  Delphians  with  im- 
due  exactions  frtmi  these  strangers.  The  coimcil 
declared  war  against  them,  as  guilty  of  a  wrong 
•gainst  the  god.  The  war  lasted  ten  years,  till,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Solon,  the  waters  of  the  Pleistus 
were  turned  off,  then  poisoned,  and  turned  again 
into  the  city.  The  besieged  arank  their  fill,  and 
Crissa  was  soon  razed  to  the  ground;  and  thus,  if 
it  were  an  Amphictyonic  city,  was  a  solemn  oath 
doubly  violated.  Its  territory — the  rich  Cirrhaean 
plain — was  consecrated  to  the  god,  and  curses  im- 
precated upon  whomsoever  should  till  or  dwell  in  it. 
Thus  ended  the  First  Sacred  War  (B.C.  685),  in 
which  the  Athenians  were  the  instnmients  of  Del- 
phian vengeance.'  The  Second,  or  Phocian  War 
(B.C.  350),  was  the  most  important  in  which  the 
Amphictyons  were  concerned;'  and  in  this  the 
Thebans  availed  themselves  of  the  sanction  of  the 
cotmcil  to  take  vengeance  on  their  enemies,  the 
Phocians.  To  do  this,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  call  in  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  readily  proclaim- 
ed himself  the  champion  of  Apollo,  as  it  opened  a 
pathway  to  his  own  ambition.  The  Phocians  were 
sabdaea  (B.C.  346),  and  the  council  decreed  that  all 
their  cities,  except  Abee,  should  be  razed,  and  the  in- 
habitants dispersed  in  villages  not  containing  more 
than  fifty  inhabitants.  Their  two  votes  were  ^ven 
lo  Philip,  who  thereby  gained  a  pretext  for  mter- 
fering  with  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  also  obtained 
the  tec(^ition  of  his  subjects  as  Hellenes.  To  the 
causes  of  the  Third  Sacred  War,  allusion  has  been 
made  in  the  decrees  quoted  by  Demosthenes.  The 
Amphissians  tilled  the  devoted  Cirrhaean  plain,  and 
behaved,  as  Strabo'  says,  worse  than  the  Crissseans 
of  old  (xeipovf  fiaav  irtpi  roif  frvouf ).  Their  sub- 
Btission  to  Philip  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
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battle  of  Chisronea  (B.C.  338^,  and  the  extineUo* 

of  the  independence  of  Greec°.  In  the  followmg 
year  a  congress  of  the  Amphiov/onic  states  wai 
held,  in  which  war  was  declared  as  if  by  tmited 
Greece  against  Persia,  and  Philip  elected  com- 
mander-in-chief. On  this  occasion  the  Amphic;yc(na 
assumed  the  character  of  national  representatires 
as  of  old,'  when  they  set  a  price  upon  the  head  of 
Ephialtes  for  his  treason  to  Greece  at  Tbermopym, 

>Ve  have  suihciently  shown  that  the  Amphictyons 
themselves  did  not  observe  the  oaths  they  took;  and 
that  they  did  not  much  alleviate  the  horrors  of  war, 
or  enforce  what  thev  had  sworn  to  do,  is  proved  by 
many  instances.  Thus,  for  instance,  Mycenae  waK 
destroyed  by  A^os  (B.C.  535),  Thespis  and  Plataea 
by  Thebes,  and  Thebes  herself  swept  fiom  the  tace 
of  the  earth  by  Alexander  (ix  iiiarK  t^j  'EAAo^ 
uvr/pituadTl).'  Indeed,  we  may  infer  from  Thucyd- 
ides,*  that  a  few  years  before  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  council  was  a  passive  spectator  of  what  he 
calls  6  Upoc  TToXe/io^,  when  the  La(^«emonians  made 
an  expedition  to  Delphi,  and  put  the  temple  into  the 
hands  of  the  Delphians,  the  Athenians,  after  theii 
departure,  restoring  it  to  the  Phocians;  and  yet  the 
council  is  not  mentioned  as  interfering.  It  will  not 
be  profitable  to  pursue  its  history  farther;  it  need 
only  be  remarked,  that  Augustus  wished  his  new 
city,  Nicopolis  (A.D.  31),  to  be  enr'illed  among  the 
members ;  and  that  Pausanias,  in  the  second  century 
of  our  era,  millions  it  as  still  existing,  but  deprived 
of  all  power  and  influence.  In  fact,  even  Demos* 
thenes*  spoke  of  it  as  the  shadow  at  Delphi.' 

After  these  remarks,  we  may  consider  two  pomts 
of  some  interest;  and,  first,  the  etymology  of  the 
word  Amphictyon.  We  are  told'  that  Theopompns 
thought  it  derived  from  tne  name  of  Amphictyon,  a 
prince  of  Thessaly,  and  the  supposed  author  of  the 
institution.  Others,  as  Anaximenes  o;'  Lampsacua, 
connected  it  with  the  word  uft^iKTimtt.  or  neigb- 
hours.  Very  few,  if  any,  modern  scholars,  dcubt 
that  the  latter  view  is  correct ;  and  that  Amphictyon, 
with  Hellen,  Dorus,  Ion,  Xuthus,  Thessalus,  Laris- 
sa  the  daughter  of  Pelasgus,  and  others,  are  not 
historical,  but  mythic  personages — the  representa- 
tives, or  poetic  peisonifications,  of  their  alleged 
foundations  or  ofispring.  As  for  Amphictyon,'  it  is 
too  marvellous  a  coincidence  that  his  name  should 
be  significant  of  the  institution  itself;  and,  as  he 
was  me  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pjrrrha,  it  is  difficult 
to  guess  of  whom  his  coimcil  consisted.  True  it  is 
that  he  also  appears  in  Athenian  history;*  but  vety 
little  is  said  of  him;  and  the  company  he  keeps 
there,  though  kingly,  is  far  from  historical.  Besides, 
though  Herodotus'  and  Thucydides"  had  the  oppor- 
tunitv,  they  yet  make  no  mention  of  him.  We  may 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  word  should  be  written 
amphictiony,  from  un^iKTiovcf,  or  those  that  dwell 
arocmd  some  particiilar  locally." 

The  next  question  is  one  of  greater  difliculty ;  it 
is  this ;  Where  did  the  association  originate  1  were 
its  meetings  first  held  at  Delphi  or  at  Thermopylsel 
There  seems  to  us  a  greater  amount  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  Inproof  of  this,  we  may  sttite 
the  preponderance  of  Thessalian  tribes  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Maliac  Bay,  and  the  compara* 
tive  insignificance  of  many  of  them ;  the  assigned 
birthplace  and  residence  of  the  mythic  Amphictyon, 
the  names  Pylagorse  and  Pylsea.  Besides,  we  knoit 
that  Thessaly  was  the  theatre  and  origin  of  many 
of  the  most  important  events  of  early  Greek  his- 
tory,  whereas  it  was  only  in  later  times,  and  after 
the  Dorian  conquest  of  iPelopoimesus,  that  Delphi 

1.  (Ilertidotai,  vii.,  314,  apealu  of  the  Amphictyou  as  ol  rws 
'E>Mn}y  Tlu\aY«iMi.)—i.  (iEschin.,  c.  CJtea.)— 3.  (i.,  lU.) — t 
(De  Pace.) — A.  {^  iv  At\ipoti  oxtd) — 6.  (Harpocrut.,  Amplucty 
on.-.See  Maun,  notes.)— 7.  (Thirlwall,  Hist.  Or.,  »ol.  i.,  » 
«7».)— 8.  (Phil.  Mns.,  Tnl.  ii.,  p.  3S9.)— 0.  (i.,  58.)— 10.  (i^C) 
—II.  (Thns  Pindar,  Nera.,  0,  4S,  h  iiiiucntiDn  n 
rutnulft.    Va.  BScUi,  in  loe.) 
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becami  impoitant  eaoagh  for  the  meetiiigs  of  sadi 
tbcdTasiAeAmphictyonic;  nor,  ifDelplu  had  been 
of  ola  the  only  place  of  ineetiiig,  is  it  easy  to  ac- 
toont  for  what  mast  have  been  a  loas  of  its  ancient 
dignity.  BuL  -whatever  was  the  cause,  we  have  still 
Iheiact  that  there  were  two  places  of  congress;  toac- 
comt  for  which,  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  were 
(iiigii:a!l!y  two  ccmfederations,  aflerward  united  by 
die  giOTiDg  power  of  Delphi,  as  connected  with  the 
Dorians,  but  stUl  retaining  the  old  places  of  meet- 
be.  We  must,  however,  admit  that  it  is  a  matter 
xmere  conjecture  whether  this  were  the  case  or 
oot,  there  being  strong  reasons  in  support  of  the 
opjiiian  that  the  Dorians^  on  migrating  southward, 
combined  the  woiship  of  the  Hellenic  Apollo  with 
that  of  the  Pela^an  Demeter,  as  celebrated  by  the 
Amphictyons  of  Thessaly.  Equally  doubtful  is  the 
question  respecting  the  influence  of  Acrisius,  king 
of  Argos,'  and  how  far  it  is  true  that  he  first 
bnogbt  the  confederacy  into  order,  and  determined 
other  points  coimected  with  the  institution.* 

AHvlKTIIEAA'ON  A£nA2  (^ucvvcUov  de- 
rat),  a  drinking- vessel,  often  mentioned  by  Homer. 
Its  form  has  beat  the  subject  of  various  coniectures ; 
bat  the  name  seems  to  indicate  well  enough  what  it 
leally  was.  KimeiXov  is  found  separately  as  well 
as  in  composition,  and  is  evidently  a  diminutive 
formed  from  the  root  signifying  a  holloa,  which  we 
have  in  t!ie  Greek  xvufq,  and  the  dialectic  form 
Butta ;'  Latin,  evtw ;  German,  kufe,  kiiicl ;  French, 
one,  ampe;  and  English,  cup:  it  means,  therefore, 
a  small  goblet  or  cup.  'A/i^ucint^Xot,  therefore, 
aecording  to  the  analogy  of  d/t^iaroiMc,  ift^rot,  &c., 
is  that  which  has  a  mi^eXAw  at  both  sides  or  both 
en^s ;  and  divac  afi^iK<mt\kav  is  a  drinking-vessel, 
having  a  cup  at  both  ends.  That  this  was  the  form 
of  the  vessel  is  shown  by  a  passage  in  Aristotle,* 
l^ere  be  is  describing  th«  cells  of  bees  as  having 
two  openings  divided  by  a  floor  "  like  the  i/i^uev- 
mWo."* 

AMPHIDROMaA,  or  APOMUMMON  HMAP 
y/ijittSpaiua,  or  dp(yua/i^oi>  iitap),  a  family  festival  of 
the  Athenians,  at  wmch  the  newly-bom  child  was 
introdnced  into  the  family  and  received  its  name. 
Mo  particnlar  day  was  fixed  for  this  solemnity ;  but 
it  dti  not  take  place  very  soon  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  for  it  was  believed  that  most  children  died 
before  the  seventh  dar,  and  the  solemnity  was, 
therefore,  genertdly  deferred  till  after  that  period, 
that  there  might  be,  at  least,  some  probability  of  the 
child  remaimng  alive.  But,  according  to  Soidas, 
the  festival  was  held  on  the  fifth  day,  when  the 
women  who  had  lent  their  assistance  at  the  birth 
washed  their  hands.  This  purification,  however, 
preceded  the  real  solemnity.  The  mends  and 
relatives  of  the  parents  were  invited  to  the  festival 
of  the  amphidromia,  which  was  held  in  the  evening, 
and  they  generally  appeared  with  presents,  among 
which  are  mentionea  the  cuttlefish  and  the  marine 
polyp.'  The  house  was  decorated  on  the  outside 
vitt  olive-branches  when  the  child  was  a  boy,  or 
vjtk  gariands  of  wool  when  the  child  was  a  girl ; 
and  a  repast  was  prepared,  at  which,  if  we  may 
iadge  from  a  firaginient  of  Eph^pns  in  Athensens,' 
die  gnests  most  have  been  ratner  menr.  The 
child  was  then  carried  round  the  fire  by  the  nurse, 
■ai  thns,  as  it  were,  presented  to  the  gods  of  the 
kmse  aiKl  lo  the  family,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 


I.  'SeU.  m  Euiip.,  Orast.,  lOM.— Ctllim.,  Epig.  zli.— Btrabo, 
X,  e  1,  p.  til,  (d.  Tiochn.}— 9.  (Thirlwall,  Hiit.  of  Gnoce,  c. 
t ,  LJii.— Heom,  Polit.  Hut.  of  Creece,  c.  7.— St.  Croix,  Des 
*■.**■'■  Oo(mtli«lliailB  FM^ntifi. — ^Titmann,  Ueber  den  Bund 
tm  lmfbittjtBtm.—H(Uin,  Ooriuu,  b.  ii.,  c.  iii.,  •  9.— Phil. 
■••,  nL  i.,  p.  SM ;  toL  u.,  p.  3M.— HBrmmn,  Polit.  Antiq. 
tf  Olwc*,  t  ]|.-M.— Wachimnth.  HeUen.  Alterthumsk.— Ni»- 
Mr,  IbL  B<ai.,  i.,  p.  SI,  tmul.)— 3.  (Hetjeh.,  ■.  t.  norfptoy.) 
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ceived  its  name,  to  which  the  gnests  were  wilnesses. 
The  canying  of  the  child  round  the  heurth  was  tin 
principal  part  of  the  solemnity,  from  which  its  same 
was  derived.  But  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes'  de- 
rives the  name  from  the  fact  that  the  guests,  while 
the  name  was  given  to  the  child,  waUted  or  danced 
around  it.  This  festival  is  sometimes  called  from 
the  day  on  which  it  took  place:  if  on  the  seventh 
day,  it  is  called  Hio/uu  or  (Mo/cof  ;  if  on  the  tenth 
day,  StK&Tti,  &c.' 

AMPHIORTCIA  or  AMPH0M0S1A  (ififtofxta 
or  6/ifo/u)oia)  is  the  oath  which  was  taken,  tioth  by 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  before  the  trial  of  a  catLse 
in  the  Athenian  courts,  that  they  would  speak  the 
truth.*  According  to  Pollux,*  the  i/jfiopxia  also 
included  the  oath  which  the  judges  took,  that  they 
would  decide  according  to  the  laws;  or,  in  case 
there  was  no  express  law  on  the  subject  in  dispute, 
that  they  would  decide  according  to  the  principles 
of  justice. 

AMPHIPPOI.    (Vid.  DEsm.TORES.) 

AM«inPriIN'Ol  NH'ED  (i/uflnpvia/oi  v$ef),  also 
called  AinPi2P0I,  shipe  in  which  the  poop  and  the 
prow  were  so  much  alike  as  to  be  applicable  to  the 
same  use.  A  ship  of  this  construction  might  b«. 
considered  as  having  either  two  poops  or  two  prowa 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  convenient  in  circmni 
stances  where  the  head  of  the  ship  could  not  be 
tamed  about  with  snfScient  celerity.' 

•AMPHISBi£'NA  (a^io<a(va),  sometimes  called 
the  Double-headed  Serp<ait  Buffon  says  of  it,  thai 
it  can  move  along  with  either  the  head  or  the  tail 
foremost,  whence  it  had  been  thought  to  have  two 
heads.  Avicenna  says,  that  it  is  of  equal  thickness 
from  head  to  tail,  and  that  from  this  appearance  il 
had  been  supposed  to  have  two  heads.  Schnddel 
states,  that  JUnnasus'  describes  a  serpent  whic) 
agrees  very  well  with  the  ancient  accounts  of  thi 
amphisbeena;  its  tail  is  obtuse,  and  as  thick  as  itr 
body,  and  it  moves  along  either  forward  or  back- 
ward ;*  but,  according  to  Dr.  Trail,  it  is  an  AIne^ 
ican  species.  The  amphisbsna  was  probably  n 
variety  of  the  Anguis  fragilis,  L.,  or  Bhnd  Worm 
The  Aberdeen  serpent  of  Pennant,  of  which  mention 
is  made  in  Linnsus's  correspondence  with  Dr. 
David  Skene  of  Aberdeen,  is  a  variety  of  the  Angmi 
fragilis.  Linnnus  denies  tliat  the  amphisbsena  ia 
venomous,  but  many  authors,  even  of  modem  times, 
are  of  a  contrary  opinion.* 

AMPHITHEA'TRUM  was  a  place  for  the 
exhibition  of  public  shows  of  combatants  and  wild 
beasts,  entirely  siuTounded  by  seats  for  the  specta- 
tors; whereas,  in  those  for  dramatic  performances, 
the  seats  were  arranged  in  a  semicirele  facing  the 
stage.  It  is,  therefore,  frequently  described  as  a 
double  theatre,  consisting  of^two  snch  semicircles, 
or  halves,  joined  together,  the  spaces  allotted  to 
their  orchestras  becoming  the  iimer  enclosure  oi 
area,  termed  the  arena.  The  form,  however,  of  the 
ancient  amphitheatres  was  not  a  circle,  but  invari- 
ably an  ellipse,  although  the  circular  form  appears 
best  adapted  for  the  convenience  of  the  spectators. 
The  first  amphitheatre  appears  to  have  been  that 
of  M.  Curio,  of  which  a  aescription  has  been  given 
by  Pliny.'*  It  consisted  of  two  wooden  theatres 
made  to  revolve  on  pivots,  in  such  a  manner  thai 
they  could,  by  means  of  windlasses  and  machinery, 
be  turned  roimd  face  to  face,  so  as  to  form  on* 
building. 

Gladiatorial  shows  were  first  exhibited  in  the 
forum,  and  combats  of  wild  beasts  in  the  cirois ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  ancient  custom  was  stiL 
preserved  till  the  dictatorship  of  Julius  Coesar,  who 


1.  (Irani,  de  Pyirhi  Bnred.,  p.  34,  •.  30,  B«Uer.)~3.  (Ly 
«i»tr.,  748.)— 3.  (H««ych.— Ari»U)ph.iAT.,1«J.)— 4.  (Hciych  — 
Snid.)-^.  (Tiii.,  10.)— 0.  (Sehefler,  De  Militit  Narali,  ii.,  c.  i 
p.  143.)— 7.  (Amomit.  Amlem.,  rol  i.,  p.  MS.)— 6.  (Schneidt 
in  SX,  N.  A.,  ii.,  S3.)-  ».  (Ad»«i»,  Ar^mL,  i.t)-IO.  (I 
N  .  -am.,  M.  4  8  > 
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tndU  a  utMxlen  theatre  in  ttie  Campos  Manias,  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  hunts  of  wild  beasts,' 
"wluch  was  called  amphitheatre  because  it  was 
rnrrounded  by  seats  without  a  scene."'  Most  of 
(he  earlr  amphitheatres  were  merely  temporary, 
and  made  of  wood ;  such  as  the  one  Doilt  by  Nero 
at  Rome,'  and  that  erected  br  Atilius  at  Fideos 
dutiDg  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  which  gave  war  while 
■Jie  games  -were  being  performed,  and  killed  or  in- 
jured 50,000  persons.* 

The  first  stone  amphitheatre  was  built  by  Statili- 
OS  Taurus,  at  the  desire  of  Augastus.*  This  build- 
ing, which  stood  in  the  Campus  Martius,  near  the 
circus  called  Agonale,  was  destroyed  by  nre  in  the 
reign  of  Nero;*  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  supposed 
that  only  the  external  walls  were  of  stone,  and  that 
the  seats  and  other  parts  of  the  interior  were  of  tim- 
ber. A  second  amphitheatre  was  commenced  by 
Caligula;  but  by  far  the  most  celebrated  of  all  was 
ihz  Flavian  amphitheatre,  afterward  called  the 
i.<oUs!Sum,  which  was  beg^  by  Vespasian,  and 
l>nisbed  by  his  son  Titus,  who  dedicated  it  A.D.  80, 
■  n  which  occasion,  according  to  Eutiopius,  5000, 
and  according  to  Dion,  9000,  beasts  were  destroyed.^ 
This  immense  edifice,  whi;:h  is  even  ^et  compar- 
atirely  entire,  was  capable  of  contaming  about 
87,000  spectators,  and  originally  stood  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  on  the  spot  preriously  occupied 
by  the  lake  or  large  pond  attached  to  Nero's  pal- 
ace/ and  at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  Baths 
of  Titus.  It  covers  altogether  about  five  acres  of 
ground ;  and  the  transverse,  or  longer  diameter  of 
the  external  ellipse,  is  615  feet,  and  the  conjugate, 
or  shorter  one,  510 ;  while  those  of  the  interior 
ellipse,  or  arena,  are  281  and  176  feet  respectivelv. 
Where  it  is  perfect,  the  exterior  is  160  feet  high, 
and  consists  of  four  orders,  viz.,  Doric,  Ionic,  ana 
Corinthian,  in  attached  three-quarter  columns  (that 
Ij,  columns  one  fourth  of  whose  circumference  ap- 
pears to  be  buried  id  the  wall  behind  them),  and  an 
upper  order  of  Corinthian  pilasters.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last,  each  of  these  tiers  consists  of 
eighty  columns,  and  as  many  arches  between  them, 
formmg  open  galleries  throughout  the  whole  cir- 
cumfeience  of  the  building ;  but  the  fourth  has 
windows  instead  of  large  arches,  and  those  are 
placed  only  in  the  alternate  inter-colnmns,  conse- 
quently, are  onlr  forty  in  number;  and  this  upper 
portion  of  the  elevation  has,  both  on  that  accotmt 
and  owing  to  the  comparative  smallness  of  the 
apertures  themselves,  an  expression  of  greater 
solidity  than  that  below.  The  arches  formed  open 
external  galleries,  with  others  behind  them ;  besides 
which,  there  were  several  other  galleries  and  passa- 
ges, extending  beneath  the  seats  for  the  specta- 
tors, and,  together  with  staircases,  affording  access 
to  the  latter.  At  present,  the  seats  do  not  rise 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  third  order  of  the  exte- 
rior, or  about  half  its  entire  height ;  therefore,  the 
upper  part  of  the  edifice  appears  to  have  contributed 
very  little,  if  at  all,  to  its  actual  capacity  for  ac- 
commodating spectators.  Still,  though  it  has  never 
tieen  explained,  except  by  conjecturing  that  there 
were  upper  tiers  of  seats  and  galleries  (although  no 
emains  of  them  now  exist),  we  must  suppose  that 
iten  existed  some  very  sufficient  reason  for  incur- 
ring such  enormous  expense,  and  such  prodigal 
waste  of  material  and  labour  beyond  what  utility 
Mems  to  have  demanded.  This  excess  of  height, 
JO  much  greater  than  was  necessary,  was  perhaps, 
in  some  measure,  with  the  view  that,  wnen  the 
building  was  covered  in  with  a  temporary  roofing 
or  awning  (velarium),  as  a  defence  against  the  son 
or  rain,  it  should  seem  well  proportioned  as  to 


1.  (itarphf  KvyirytrtKSy.) — 3.  (Dion.,  xliii.,  S3.) — 3.  (Snet., 
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height;  and  also,  peihaps,  in  order  to  allow  Jium 
who  worked  the  ropes  and  otlier  mechanism  b> 
which  the  velarium  was  unitl^d  or  drawn  hick 
agam,  lo  perform  those  operations  without  inc(>iu- 
moding  the  spectators  on  the  highest  seats. 

With  regard  to  the  velarium  itseli;  notliing  at  nil 
conclusive  and  satisfactory  can  now  be  gathend; 
and  it  has  occasioned  considerable  dispute  amoni 
the  learned,  how  any  temporaiy  covering  could  be 
extended  over  the  whole  of  the  building.  Somr 
have  imagined  that  the  velarium  extended  only 
over  part  of  the  building;  buL  independent  of  oihei 
objections,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  bow  such  an 
extensive  surface  could  have  been  supported  along 
the  extent  of  its  iimer  edge  or  circumference.  The 
only  thing  which  affords  any  evidence  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  velarium  was  fixed,  is  a  series 
of  projecting  brackets,  or  corbels,  in  the  uppermost 
story  of  the  exterior,  containing  holes  or  sockets, 
to  receive  the  ends  of  poles  passing  through  holes 
in  the  projection  of  the  cornice,  and  to  which  rope^ 
from  the  velarium  were  fixed ;  but  the  whole  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  interior  is  now  so  dismantled  as 
to  renaer  it  impossible  to  decide  with  certainty  in 
what  manner  the  velaritim  was  fixed.  The  velari- 
um appears  usually  to  have  been  made  of  wool, 
but  more  costly  materials  were  sometimes  emjiloyed. 
When  the  weather  did  not  permit  the  velarium  to 
be  spread,  the  Romans  used  oroad-brimmed  hats  br 
caps,  or  a  sort  of  parasol,  which  was  called  vmbn  I 
la,  from  uriU>ra,  shade.' 

Many  other  amphitheatres  might  be  enuirerateil. 
such  as  those  of  Verona,  Nismes,  Catania.  Potn^ 
peii,  &c. ;  but,  as  they  are  all  nearly  similar  in 
form,  it  is  only  necessary  to  describe  certain  paiw 
ticulais,  so  as  to  afford  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of 
the  respective  parts  of  each. 

The  interior  of  the  amphitheatre  was  divide''  hito 
three  parts,  the  arena,  podiun,  and  gradus.  Toe 
clear  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  amphitlcatre 
was  called  the  arena,  because  it  was  coverc:  with 
sand  or  sawdust,  to  prevent  the  gladiators  t;<m 
slipping,  and  to  absorb  the  blood  The  size  cf  the 
arena  was  not  always  the  same  ic  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  amphitheatre,  but  its  average  propor- 
tion was  one  third  of  the  shorter  diameter  of^the 
building. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  arena  was  no 
more  than  the  solid  ground,  or  whether  it  had  an 
actual  flooring  of  any  kind.  The  latter  opinion  is 
adopted  by  some  writers,  who  suppose  that  there 
must  hare  been  a  souterrain,  or  vaults,  at  intervals 
at  least,  if  not  throu^out,  beneath  the  arena,  as 
sometimes  the  animals  suddenly  issued  apparently 
ttom  beneath  the  grotmd ;  and  machinery  of  differ- 
ent kinds  was  raised  up  from  below,  and  afterward 
disappeared  in  the  same  manner.  That  there  must 
have  been  some  substruction  beneath  the  arena,  in 
some  amphitheatres  at  least,  is  evident,  because 
the  whole  arena  was,  upon  particular  occasions, 
filled  with  water,  and  converts  into  a  naumachia, 
where  vessels  engaged  in  mimic  sea-fights,  or  else 
crocodiles  and  other  amphibious  animals  were 
made  to  attack  each  other.  Neio  is  said  to  hav< 
frequently  entertained  the  Romans  with  spectacles 
and  diversions  of  this  kind,  which  took  place  imme- 
diately ailer  the  customary  games,  and  were  again 
succeeded  by  them ;  consequently,  there  must  havi 
been  not  only  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  but  me- 
chanical apparatus  capable  of  pouring  it  in  am' 
draining  it  off  again  very  expeditiously. 

The  arena  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  podium,  although  such  appella- 
tion, perhaps,  rather  belongs  to  me'ely  the  nppei 
part  of  it,  forming  the  parapet  or  ba.V  ony  before  the 
first  or  lowermost  seats,  nearest  to  me  arena.  The 
latter,  therefore,  was  no  more  than  an  open  oval  comt, 
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MUTonnded  I  y  a  wall  aboat  eighteen  feet  high,  meas- 
DiiiiK  bota  the  gronnd  to  the  top  nf  the  parapet ;  a 
aagbt  considered  necessary,  in  order  to  render  the 
spectators  perfectly  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the 
"vUd  beasts.  There  were  four  principal  entrances 
leading  into  the  arena,  two  at  the  ends  of  each  axis 
cr  diameter  of  it,  to  which  as  many  passages  led  di- 
rectly fiom  the  exterior  of  the  bnilaing ;  besides  sec- 
imdaty  ones,  intervening  between  them,  and  commu- 
sicatiog  T^ivh  ±e  conidots  beneath  the  scats  on  the 
Srdixax. 

The  wall  or  enclosure  of  the  arena  is  supposed 
10  bam  been  faced  with  marble  more  or  less  simip- 
tooos;  besides  which,  there  appears  to  hare  been, 
in  some  instances  at  least,  a  sort  of  network  affix- 
ed to  the  top  of  the  podium,  consisting  of  railing, 
or,  rather,  open  trellis-work  of  metal  From  the 
mention  made  of  this  network  by  ancient  writers, 
little  more  can  now  be  gathered  respecting  it  than 
that,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  such  netting,  or  whatever 
it  might  have  been,  was  adorned  with  gilding  and 
amber;  a  circumstance  that  favours  the  idea  of  its 
having  been  gilt  metal-work,  with  bosses  and  orna- 
ments of  the  other  material.  As  a  farther  defence, 
ditches,  called  ewripi,  sometimes  surrounded  the 
arena.' 

The  term  fodium  was  also  appUed  to  the  terrace, 
or  gallery  itself,  inmiediately  above  the  lower  enclo- 
sure, and  which  was  no  wider  than  to  be  capable  of 
containing  two,  or,  at  the  most,  three  ranges  of  mova- 
ble seats  or  chairs.  This,  as  being  by  far  the  best 
sitoation  for  distinctly  viewing  the  sports  in  the  are- 
na, and  also  more  commodioosly  accessible  than  the 
seats  hi^er  up,  was  the  place  set  apart  for  senators 
and  other  persons  of  distinction,  such  as  the  ambas- 
sadors of  foreign  parts;*  and  it  was  here,  also,  that 
the  emperor  himself  used  to  sit,  in  an  elevated  place 
called  suggestu^  or  cuMatlum;*  and  likewise  the 
person  who  exhibited  the  games,  on  a  place  eleva- 
ted like  a  pulpit  or  tribtmal  (editorii  trimmai).  The 
mttal  virgins  also  appear  to  have  had  a  place  allot- 
ted to  them  in  the  poditun.* 

Above  the  podium  were  thegradus,  or  seats  of  the 
other  spectators,  which  were  divided  into  nueitiana, 
w  stones.  The  first  mtEnianum,  consisting  of  four- 
teen rows  of  stone  or  marble  seats,  was  appropria- 
ted to  the  equestrian  order.  The  seats  appropriated 
10  the  senators  and  equites  were  covered  with  cush- 
ions {puhHUis),  which  were  first  used  in  the  time  of 
CaUgola.*  Then,  after  an  interval  or  space,  termed 
ifraandio,  and  forming  a  continued  landing-place 
mim  the  several  staircases  in  it,  succeeded  the  sec- 
ond maniannm,  where  were  the  seats  called  papula- 
ria,^  for  the  thiiil  class  of  spectators,  or  the  povuius. 
Behind  this  was  the  second  precinction,  boimded  by 
a  rather  high  wall,  above  which  was  the  third  m«e- 
niannm,  where  there  were  only  wooden  benches  for 
the  pvBati.,  or  common  people.*  The  next  and  last 
JirisioD,  namely,  that  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
buUdoig,  consisted  of  a  coloimade  or  gallery,  where 
females  were  allowed  to  witness  the  spectacles  of 
the  amphitheatre,*  some  parts  of  which  were  also 
rccnpi^  by  the  pullati.  At  the  very  summit  was 
the  nairow  platform  for  the  men  who  had  to  attend 
O  the  vdanum,  and  to  expand  or  withdraw  the 
tvnings,  as  tiiere  might  be  occsision.  Each  msenia- 
mmi  was  not  tnily  divided  from  the  other  by  the  prte- 
ehflio,  but  was  intersected  at  intervals  by  spaces 
fcr  |<assages  left  between  the  seats,  called  scaUt  or 
txiLtria;  and  the  portion  between  two  such  passa- 
ges was  called  a  cwnnis,  because  this  space  gradn- 
aO)  widei:ed,  like  a  wedge,  from  the  podium  to  the 
top  of  the  boilding.'*    rnie  entrances  to  the  seats 

I.  (PKb,  H.  N.,  Tiii.,  7.)— S.  (Suet.,  OcUt.,  44.^rnT.,  Sit. 
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from  the  outer  porticoes  were  called  vumUtta,  oe 
cause,  says  Macrobius,'  Homines  glomeralim,  ingn: 
dimtes  in  udilia  sefundvM, 

The  situation  of  the  dens  wherein  the  animali 
were  kept  is  not  very  clear.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  they  were  in  underground  vaults,  near  to,if  noi 
immediately  beneath,  the  arena;  yet, admitting  such 
to  have  been  the  case,  it  becomes  nore  difficult  than 
ever  to  understand  how  the  arena  could  have  bees 
inundated  at  pleasure  with  water;  nor  was  any  pos- 
itive information  obtained  from  the  excavations 
made  several  years  ago  in  the  arena  of  the  Coliss- 
um.  Probably  many  of  the  rniimals  were  kept  in 
dens  and  cages  within  the  space  immnliately  be- 
neath the  podium  (marked  <2  m  the  cut),  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  entrances  and  passages  leadta<g 
into  the  arena,  and  so  far  a  very  convenient  sit^ja- 
tion  forihem,  as  they  could  have  been  brought  im- 
mediately into  the  place  of  combat. 

There  were  in  the  amphitheatres  concealed  tabe% 
from  which  scented  liq^iud<!  were  scattered  over  th» 
audience,  which  sometimes  issued  from  statues  pla 
ced  in  dinerentparts  of  the  building.* 

Vitravins  affords  us  no  information  whatever  as 
to  amphitheatres ;  and,  as  other  ancient  writers  have 
mentioned  them  only  incidentally  and  briefly,  many 
particulars  belonging  to  them  are  now  involved  in 
obscurity. 

^he  annexed  woodcut,  representing  a  section,  not 
of  an  entire  amphitheatre,  but  merely  of  the  exterior 
wall,  and  the  seats  included  between  that  and  the 
arena,  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  such  structures  in  general.  It  is  that  of  Uie 
Colisteum,  and  is  given  upon  the  authority  of  Hirt; 
but  it  is  in  some  respects  conjectural,  particularly 
in  the  upper  part,  since  no  traces  of  the  upper  §^- 
lery  are  now  remaining.  The  extreme  nunuteness 
of  the  scale  renders  it  impossible  to  point  out  more 
than  the  leading  fbrm  ana  general  disposition  of  the 
interior;  therefore,  as  regards  the  profile  of  the  ex- 
terior, merely  the  heights  of  the  cornices  of  the  dif- 
ferent orden  are  shown,  with  the  figures  1, 3,  3,  4 
placed  again'it  them  resf«ctively. 


BXPLANATlOm. 

A,  The  arena. 

p,  The  wall  or  poditmi  enclosing  it. 

P,  The  podium  itself,  on  which  were  chain  oi 

seats  for  the  senators,  &c. 
M',  the  first  maeniannm,  or  slope  tf  benches,  for  th« 

equestrian  order. 
M",  The  second  mcenianum. 
M'",  The  third  maenianum,  elevated  consideiubly 

above  the  preceding  one,  and  appropriated  to  the 

pnllatt 
W,  The  coloimade,  or  gallery,  which  containei 

seats  for  women. 
Z,  The  narrow  gallery  round  the  summit  of  the  in- 
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leiior,  for  the  attendants  who  4roi£ed  the  vela- 
lium. 
fr,  or.  The  pnednctiones,  or  landings,  at  the  top 
of  tne  first  and  second  meenianixm,  in  the  pare- 
ment  of  which  were  grated  apertures,  at  Inter- 
raiSj  to  admit  light  into  the  vomitoria  beneath 
mem. 
V  V  V  V,  Vomitoria. 

9  G  G,  The  three  external  galleries  thruogh  the 
drcomference  of  the  building,  open  to  the  arcades 
of  the  first  three  orders  of  the  exterior. 
^F,  Inner  gallery. 

Dwing  to  the  smallness  of  the  cut,  the  situation 
and  arrangement  of  staircases,  &c.,  are  not  express- 
ed, as  such  parts  could  hardly  be  rendered  intelligi- 
ble except  upon  a  greaUy  increased  scale,  and  then 
not  in  a  single  section,  nor  without  plans  at  rarions 
levels  of  the  building. 

For  an  account  of  the  games  of  the  amphitheatre, 
'see  Gladutores. 

AMPHISBETE'SIS.    (Vid.  Hereoitas.) 
AMPHI'STOMOS.    (VU.  Akcoba.) 
AMPHOMCSIA.    (m  AMPHIORKIA.) 
AMTHORA  (in  Greek  uft^pev{,  or  in  the  full 
form,  as  we  find  it  in  Homer,  uft^tioptic'),  a  vessel 
Mscd  for  holding  wine,  oil,  honey,  &c. 

The  following  cut  represents  amphorae  from  the 
Townley  and  l^gic  collections  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. They  are  of  various  forms  and  sizes ;  in 
general  they  are  tall  and  narrow,  with  a  small 
neck,  and  a  handle  on  each  side  of  the  neck 
(whence  the  name,  from  i/i^i,  on  bolk  lidu,  and 
4ipu,  to  carry,)  and  terminating  at  the  bottom  in  a 
point,  which  was  let  into  a  stand  or  stuck  in  the 
ground,  so  that  the  vessel  stood  upright:  several 
amphora  have  been  found  in  this  position  in  the 
CeUars  at  Pompeii.  Ampborte  were  commonly 
made  of  earthenware;  Homer  mentions  L'mphorae 
3t  gold  and  stone,  and  the  Egyptians  had  them  of 
brass ;  glass  vessels  of  this  form  have  been  found 
at  Pompeii.    The  name  of  the  maker  or  of  the 


place  where  they  were  made  was  sometimes  stamp- 
ed upon  them ;  this  is  the  case  with  two  in  the  El- 
gin collection.  Nos.  238  and  344.  The  most  com- 
mon use  of  tne  amphora,  both  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  was  for  keeping  wine.  The  cork  was 
covered  with  pitch  or  gynnim,  and  (among  the  Ro- 
mans) a  label  (pittofivm)  was  attached  to  the  am- 
phora, tnscribea  with  the  names  of  the  consuls  under 
whom  it  was  filled.  The  following  cut  represents 
tbe  mt  ie  uf  filling  the  amphora  from  a  wme-cart, 
and  is  taken  from  a  painting  on  the  wall  of  a  house 
at  Pompeii. 
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The  amphora  was  also  used  for  keeping  oil,  nou- 
ey,  and  molten  gold.  A  remarkable  discovery,  mad* 
at  Salona  in  1^,  proves  that  amphors  were  used 
as  coffins.  They  were  divided  in  hatT,  in  the' direc- 
tion of  the  lengtJi,  in  order  to  receive  the  remain^ 
and  the  two  halves  were  put  together  again,  and 
buried  in  the  ground;  they  were  found  containing 
skeletons.' 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  (room  VI )  • 
vessel  resembling  an  amphora,  and  containing  'he 
fine  African  sand  which  was  mixed  with  the  oil 
with  which  the  athletse  rubbed  their  bodies.  It 
was  found,  with  seventy  others,  in  the  baths  of  Ti- 
tus, in  the  year  1773.  The  amphora  occurs  on  the 
coins  of  Chios,  and  on  some  silver  corns  of  Athens, 

The  Greek  aii^pev(  and  the  Roman  amphorm 
were  also  names  of  fixed  measures.  The  a/i^ 
pevc,  which  was  also  called  /tcTpTiT^^  and  xudof,  waa 
equal  to  3  Roman  umae=6  gallons  7-36S  pints,  im- 
perial measure.  The  Roman  amphora  was  tW9 
t-Sirds  of  the  u/t^ptvc,  and  was  equal  to  2  arnnss 
8  congii=5  gallons  7'S77  pints ;  its  solid  content 
was  exactly  a  Roman  cubic  foot.    A  model  am- 

?hora  was  kept  in  the  Capitol,  and  dedicated  to 
upiter.  The  size  of  a  ship  was  estimated  by  am- 
phorte;  and  the  produce  of^a  vineyard  was  reckon- 
ed sometimes  by  the  number  of  amphora  it  yielded, 
and  sometimes  by  the  culeut  of  twenty  amphoia. 

AMPHOTIDES.    (Vid.  Pdoilatus.) 

AMPLIA'TIO.    (fUJudiciom.) 

AMPULTA  {XiKvdoc.  PmSvXio{),  a  bottle. 

The  Romans  took  a  bottle  of  oil  with  them  tG  tae 
bath  for  anointing  the  body  afler  bathing.  They 
also  used  bottles  for  holding  wine  or  water  at  then 
meals,  and  occasionally  for  other  purposes.  These 
bottles  were  made  either  of  glass  or  earthenware, 
rarely  of  more  valuable  materials. 

The  desiler  in  bottles  was  called  ampuUartvs,  and 
part  of  his  business  was  to  cover  them  with  leather 
{corium).  A  bottle  so  covered  was  called  am^uiZa 
rubida.* 

As  bottles  were  round  and  swollen  like  a  blad-ler, 
Horace  metaphorically  describes  empty  and  turgid 
language  by  the  same  name : 

"  Projidt  amputtas  tt  sesquipedaUa  verba."* 
"  An  tragica  deunit  et  ampvUatur  t»  nrte  7"* 

Bottles  of  both  g^ass  and  earthenware  are  pn»' 
served  in  great  quantities  in  our  collections  of  antt 
quities,  and  their  forms  are  very  various,  though  al> 
ways  narrow-mouthed,  and  generally  itore  or  Jea* 
approaching  to  globular. 

AMPYX,  AMPVKTEIl,  («^T»f,  Iannis  hjp;, 
(Jronlale),  a  frontal 

Thia  was  a  broad  band  or  plate  of  metaL,  whick 
ladies  of  rank  wore  above  the  forehead  as  part  of 


1  (SM'.nMchalt  AltMthom.,  p.  87.)— t.  (Plut.,  Rod.,  UL.  ^ 
51,  and  Stioh.,  i.,  S,  77,  computd  widi  F««tiu,  t.  T.  Bnbilk  >■• 
t.  (Ep.  >d  P».,  97.)— 4.  (Epirt.  I.,  ffi..  14.) 
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Aehealdica.'  Hence  it  is  attributed  to  the  female 
linikities.  Artemis  wears  a  frontal  of  eold;*  and 
lie  epithet  xpuou/ircvtet  is  applied  by  Homer,  He- 
liod,  and  Pindar  to  the  Moses,  the  Hows,  and  the 
Fttes.  From  the  expression  r«v  maimforvKa  Bi^Jov 
ia  a  fragment  of  Pindar,  we  ma^  infer  that  this  or- 
nament was  somethnes  made  ot  blue  steel  (xvavoc) 
instead  of  gold :  and  the  scholiast  on  the  above-ci- 
lod  passage  of  Eur^iides  asserts  that  it  was  some- 
Hates  enricted  with  precious  stones. 

Tie  frontal  ef  a  hone  was  called  tj  the  same 
Ume,  and  was  occasionally  made  of  similar  rich 
mitj^rials.  Hence,  in  the  fliad,  the  horses  which 
draw  the  chariots  of  Juno  and  of  Mars  are  called 
UnxTu^irvicer.  Pindar*  describes  the  bridle  with  a 
{olden  frontal  (;i;/wff(y<ir«Ka  ;i;aAiv6v),  which  was 
(iTen  to  Bellerophon  to  curb  the  winged  horse  P^- 
«sas. 

The  annexed  woodcut  exhibits  the  frontal  on  the 
bead  of  P^asos,  taken  from  one  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  rases,  in  contrast  with  the  correspond- 
ing ornament  as  shown  on  the  heads  of  two  fb- 
■ules  in  the  same  collection. 


FniDlals  were  also  worn  by  elephants.*  Hesychi- 
■m*  supposes  the  men  to  bare  worn  fiontals  in  Lydia. 
rbey  ap^ar  to  have  been  worn  by  the  Jews  and 
Wher  nations  of  the  EasL' 

AMULETUM  {ircpLaitTov,  ^epia/tfia,  fvAoxr^- 
nor),  an  amulet. 

This  word  in  Arabic  {Hamalel)  means  tiai  which 
u  suatnded.  It  was  probably  brought  by  Arabiao 
merchanB,  together  with  the  articles  to  which  it 
was  applied,  when  they  were  imported  into  Europe 
from  Ihe  East.  It  first  occurs  in  the  Natural  His- 
tfttr  of  Pliny. 

An  amulet  was  any  object — ^a  stone,  a  plant,  an 
aiiifidal  ptodoction,  or  a  piece  of  writing — which 
was  suspended  from  the  neck,  or  tied  to  any  part  of 
Ihe  body,  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  poison, 
eaiia^  or  pieventug  disease,  warding  off  the  evil 
eye,  aiding  women  in  childbirth,  or  obviating  calam- 
ities and  securing  advantages  of  any  kind. 

Faith  in  the  virtues  of  amulets  was  almost  univer- 
sal in  the  ancient  worid,  so  that  the  whole  art  of 
medicine  consisted  in  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  directions  for  their  application ;  and  in  propor- 
lian  to  the  quantity  of  amulets  preserved  in  our  col- 
lections of  antiqmties,  is  the  irequent  mention  of 
them  in  ancient  treatises  on  natural  history,  on  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  on  the  virtues  cf  plants 
and  stanes.  Some  of  the  amulets  in  our  museums 
m  merely  rough,  unpolished  fragments  of  such 
Mooes  as  amber,  agate,  camelian,  and  jasper;  oth- 
ers ire  wrought  into  the  shape  of  beetles,  quadru- 
peds, eyes,  fingers,  and  other  members  of  the  body. 
There  can  be  uo  doubt  that  the  selection  of  stones, 
ehher  to  be  set  in  rings  or  strung  together  in  neck- 
laces, was  often  made  with  reference  to  their  repu- 
ted virtoes  as  amulets 
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The  following  passages  may  ext  pplif/  the  tuie  ut 
amulets  in  ancient  time.s.  Pliny'  says,  that  any 
plant  gathered  from  the  bank  of  a  brook  or  rivet 
before  simtise,  provided  that  no  one  sees  the  persoa 
who  gathers  t,  is  considered  as  a  remedy  for  tertian 
ague  when  t.ed  {adaiUgata)  to  the  left  arm,  the  pa* 
tient  not  knowing  what  it  is;  also,  that  a  person 
may  be  immediately  cured  of  :he  headache  oy  the 
application  of  any  plant  which  has  grown  on  the 
head  of  a  statue,  nrovided  it  be  folded  in  the  shred 
of  a  garment,  and  tied  to  the  part  affected  with  a 
red  string.  CI.  Serenus  Sammoniciis,  in  his  poem 
on  the  art  of  healing,  describes  the  following  charm, 
which  was  long  celebrated  as  of  the  highest  repute 
for  the  cure  of  various  diseases :  Write  dbracaaabTa 
on  a  slip  of  parchment,  and  repeat  the  word  on  oth- 
er slips,  with  the  omission  of  the  last  letter  of  each 
^receding  slip,  until  the  initial  A  alone  remains-. 
The  line  so  written  will  assume  ibe  form  of  an 
equilateral  triangle.  Tie  them  togeiaer,  and  sus- 
pend them  firom  Uie  neck  of  the  patient  b\  means  of 
linen  thread. 

According  to  the  scholiast  on  Juvenal,*  athletes 

led  amulets  to  ensure  victory  (Kueteria  phyladeria), 
and  wore  than  suspend^  from  the  neck ;  and  we 
ieam  from  Dioscondes*  that  the  efficacy  of  these 
ap]dications  extended  beyond  the  classes  of  living 
ereatures,  since  selenite  was  not  only  worn  l^  wom- 
en, but  was  also  tied  to  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  mfr 
king  them  fruitfbl. 

Consistently  with  these  opinions,  an  acquaintance 
with  the  use  of  amulets  was  considered  as  one  of 
the  chief  qualifications  of  nurses.  If,  for  example, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  poison  a  child,  if  it  wa.<i  ia 
danger  of  destruction  from  the  evil  eye,  or  exposed 
to  any  other  calamity,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  nurse 
to  protect  it  by  the  use  of  such  amulets  as  wen 
suited  to  the  circumstances.* 

Prom  things  htmg  or  tied  to  the  body,  the  tent 
amulet  was  extended  to  charms  of  other  kinds. 
Plioy*  having  observed  that  the  cyclamen  was  cul- 
tivated in  houses  as  a  protection  against  poison, 
adds  the  remark,  Anuiklum  vacant.  The  following 
epigram  by  Lucillius  contains  a  joke  a^;ainst  an  un- 
foitnnate  physician,  one  of  whose  patients,  having 
seen  him  in  a  dream,  "  awoke  no  more,  even  thonj^ 
he  wore  an  amulet:" 

'Epftoymi  rdv  larpdv  Uim  Aio^ovrof  tv  Oirvotf 
OJK  It'  iviiyipdii,  xai  irepla/ifta  ^puv. 

•AMYG'DALUS  (o/wydaX^),  the  Almond-tree, 
or  Amygdalus  commu?iis.  The  Almond-tree  is  a  na- 
tive of  Barbary,  whence  it  had  not  been  transferred 
into  Italy  down  to  the  time  of  Cato.  It  has,  how 
ever,  been  so  long  cultivated  all  over  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  as  to  have 
become,  as  it  were,  naturalized  in  the  whole  of  the 
Old  World  from  Madrid  to  Canton.  For  some  re- 
marks on  the  AmygdaUu  Persica,  or  Peach,  t>i<j^ 
Persica.* 

•AMOTtON  (auu/<ov),  a  plant,  and  perfume,  with 
regard  to  which  both  commentators  and  botanical 
writers  are  very  much  divided  in  opinion.  Scaliger 
and  Cordus  make  it  the  Rose  of  Jericho  (Rosa  Bie- 
rickuntUa  of  Banhin ;  Anastatica  huruJaiiUica  of  Lin- 
mens;  Bunias Syriaca  o( G'ijVa.eTy,  Gesner  takes  it 
fbr  the  Pepper  of  the  gardens  (the  Solanum  bacciferwf 
of  ToamefortV,  Caesalpinusisin  fhvourof  IhePipi; 
Cuieba;  and  Plukenet  and  Sprengel,  with  others, ol 
the  Cun»  vitiginea.  The  most  probable  opinion  U 
that  advanced  by  Fie,  who  makes  the  plant  in  ques- 
tion the  same  with  our  Amomum  racemosum.  The 
Romans  obtained  their  amomum  from  Syria,  and  it 
came  into  the  latter  country  by  the  overland  trade 
from  India.*  It  is  said  to  nave  been  used  by  the 
Eastern  nations  for  embalming;  and  from  this  word 
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bare  derived,  though  by  no  means  oorractly, 
the  term  mnmmy.  The  taste  of  the  graiiis  of  amo- 
mom  is  reptesented  by  Cbarras  as  tart,  fragrant, 
very  aromatic,  and  remaining  a  good  while  in  the 
mouth.'  The  name  amamum  is  supposed  to  come 
fiom  the  Arabic  hham&ma,  the  ancient  Arabians 
having  been  the  first  who  made  this  aromatic  known 
ic  the  Greeks.  The  root  of  the  Arabic  term  has 
R'ierence  to  the  warm  taste  peculiar  to  spices.  The 
Mrdamums,  grains  of  Paradise,  and  mellagetta  pep- 
Ik  v  of  the  shops,  a  class  of  highly  aromatic  pungent 
leeds,  are  produced  by  different  species  otavumum, 
W  botanists  now  employ  the  term.* 

ANA'BOLEUS  (ilvatnXcvc).  As  the  Greeks  were 
anacquainted  with  the  use  of  stirrups,  they  were  ac- 
eastomed  to  mount  upon  horseback  by  means  of  a 
•lave,  who  was  termed  uvafoXcv;  (from  uvafiuV 
Anv*).  This  name  was  also  given,  according  to 
some  writers,  to  a  peg  or  pin  fastened  on  the  spear, 
which  might  serve  as  a  lesting-place  to  the  foot  in 
motmting  'b?  horse.* 

ANAkALUPTE'RIA.    (FtA  Marruob.) 

ANAKEI A  or  ANAKEl'ON  (avuKtia  or  ovu- 
Ktuni),  a  festival  of  the  Dioscuri,  or  'Avaxrcr,  as 
they  were  called,  at  Athens.  Athensus*  mentions 
a  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  called  'Aviixreiov,  at  Ath- 
ens ;  he  also  infonus  us'  that  the  Athenians,  prob- 
ably on  the  occasion  of  this  festival,  used  to  prepare 
for  these  heroes  in  the  Prytaneum  a  meal  consist- 
ing of  cheese,  a  barley-cake,  ripe  figs,  olives,  and 
garlic,  in  remembrance  of  the  ancient  mode  of  liv- 
mg.  These  heroes,  however,  received  the  most 
distinguished  honours  in  the  Dorian  and  Achsean 
states,  where  it  may  be  supposed  that  every  town 
celebrated  a  festival  in  their  honour,  thon^  not  un- 
lier  the  name  of  'Avuxna.  Pausanias'  mentions  a 
festival  held  at  Amphissa,  called  that  of  the  dtxucruv 
iraidut- ;  but  adds  that  it  was  disputed  whether 
Ihey  were  the  Dioscuri,  the  Curetes,  or  the  Cabiri. 
(See  DioscuRu.) 

ANAKEI'MENA.    (Vid.  Dokari*.) 

ANAKLETE'RIA  {uvaxi-^Tvpia)  was  the  name 
of  a  solemnity  at  which  a  young  prince  was  pro- 
elainked  king,  and  at  the  same  time  ascended  the 
throne.  The  name  was  chiefly  applied  to  the  ac- 
'  eessioo  of  the  Ptolemaic  kings  of  Egypt.*  The 
prince  went  to  Memphis,  and  was  there  adorned  by 
the  priests  with  the  sacred  diadem,  and  led  into  the 
.  Temple  of  Phtha,  where  he  vowed  never  to  make 
any  unovations  either  in  the  order  of  the  year  or 
of  the  festivals.  He  then  carried  to  some  distance 
the  yoke  of  Apis,  in  order  lo  be  reminded  of  the 
sufferings  of  man.  Rejoicings  and  sacrifices  con- 
cluded the  solemnity.' 

ANAKOMIDE  {uvaKOfudi).  When  an  individual 
had  died  in  a  foreign  coimtry,  it  was  not  unusual 
for  his  fellow-citizens  or  rewtives  to  remove  his 
ashes  or  body  to  his  own  country,  which  was  called 
ivaKo/tii^.  Thus  the  dead  body  of  Theseus  was 
removed  from  Scyros  to  Athens,  and  that  of  Aiis- 
tomenes  from  Rhodes  to  Messenia. 

ANA'CRISIS  (civditpifftf),  the  pleading^  prepara- 
tory to  a  trial  at  Athens,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
determine,  generally,  if  the  action  would  lie  (ffrru- 
{iwot  6i  K(U  tl  iAur  elauYtiv  xpi)"  Th^  magis- 
trates were  said  ^vwcpivtiv  riiv  SiKt/v,  or  to*c  <iv- 
ridUoii;,  and  the  parties  ivoKpivtoOu.  The  pro- 
cess consisted  in  the  production  of  proofe,  of  which 
there  were  five  kinds :  1.  the  laws '  3.  written  doc- 
uments, the  production  of  which,  by  the  opposite 
party,  might  be  compelled  by  a  Sixii  el{  j/^kovuv 
uaTaaraaiv;  3.  testimonies  of  witnesses  present 
(^apTvplai),  or  affidavits  of  absent  witnesses  (U- 
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MpTVfiiat) ;  4.  depositions  of  slaves  extorted  by  tbt 
rack;  5.  the  oath  of  the  parties.*  All  these  proob 
were  committed  to  writing,  and  placed  in  a  box  se- 
cured by  a  seal  (ixivot*)  Ull  they  were  produced  at 
the  trial.  The  name  ivuxpiait  is  given  to  the  plead- 
ings, considered  expressly  as  a  written  document,  ia 
Issos.*  If  the  evidence  produced  at  the  anacrisi* 
was  so  clear  and  convincing  that  there  could  not 
remain  any  doubt,  the  magistrate  could  iecide  tnt 
question  without  sending  the  cause  to  be  tried  be- 
fore the  dicasts :  this  was  called  SiofiapTvpia.  Ia 
this  case,  the  only  remedy  for  the  person  against 
whom  the  decision  was  given,  was  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion of  perjnry  against  the  witnesses  (yirvtfo/uip'v- 
puv  iUii).  These  pleadings,  like  our  own,  wne 
liable  to  vexatious  delays  on  the  part  of  the  Uti> 
gants,  except  in  the  case  of  actions  concerning  mer- 
chandise, benefit  societies,  mines,  and  dowries,  whick 
were  necessarily  tried  within  a  month  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  suit,  and  were  therefore  called 
l/ifi^voi  Hkoi.  The  word  iimicptatt  is  sometime* 
used  of  a  trial  in  general  (it^ff  eif  uyicpiauf  kXt^vJy 
The  archons  were  the  proper  officers  for  the  ia>if 
Kpioit :  they  are  represented  by  Minerva,  in  the 
Evmeruda  of  .£schylas,  where  there  is  a  poetica] 
sketch  of  the  process  in  the  law  courts.*  (Ji'i. 
Antiorapbe,  Antomosu.)  For  an  account  of  Jie 
ivuKpiotf,  that  is,  the  examination  which  each  ar- 
chon  tmderwent  previously  to  entering  on  office, 
see  the  article  A*cboi«. 

ANADIK'IA.    {Vid.  Appellatio.) 

•ANAGALLIS  {u»ayaXXi(),  a  plant,  of  which 
Dioscorides  and  Galen  describe  two  species,  the 
male  and  the  female,  as  distinguished  by  their  0ov- 
ers,  the  former  having  a  red  fiower,  and  the  latter  a 
blue.  These  are  evidently  the  Anagalks  Arcensit 
and  CanUea,  the  Scarlet  and  Blue  Pimpernels.' 

ANAGNOSTES.    (  Vtrf.  Acroama.) 

ANATQTHS  AI'KH  (uvayuyvt  iUi])-  If  an  ii>- 
dividual  sold  a  slave  who  had  some  secret  disease 
— such,  for  instance,  as  epilepsy — without  informing 
the  purchaser  of  the  circumstance,  it  was  in  Ilia 
power  of  the  latter  to  bring  an  action  against  th« 
vendor  within  a  certain  time,  which  was  fixed  \<f 
the  laws.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  had  to  report 
(avayttv)  to  the  proper  authorities  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  whence  the  action  was  called  avofoy^f 
Sixri.  Plato  supplies  us  with  some  information  od 
this  action;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  his  remarks 
apply  to  the  action  which  was  brought  in  the  Athe- 
nian courts,  or  to  an  imaginary  form  of  proceed- 
ing.' 

ANAGtyGIA  (ivayuyia),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Eivx,  in  Sicily,  in  honour  of  Aphrodite.  The  In- 
habitants of  the  place  believed  that,  during  this  fes- 
tival,  the  goddess  went  over  into  Africa,  and  that  ail 
the  pigeons  of  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood  like- 
wise departai  and  accompanied  her.*  Nine  days 
afterward,  during  the  so-called  jcnrayuyio  (return), 
one  pigeon  having  relumed  and  entered  the  templi^ 
the  rest  followed.  This  was  the  signal  for  general 
rejoieing  and  feasting.  The  whole  district  was 
said  at  this  time  to  smell  of  butter,  which  the  in- 
habitants believed  to  be  a  sign  that  Aphrodite  had 
rettimed.' 

•ANAGTRIS  (dvoywpif),  a  shrub,  which  Nicaa- 
der>*  calls  "the  acrid  Onogyris."  It  is  the  Anagj- 
risfetida,  L.,  or  Fetid  Bean-trefoil.  Hardouin  says 
its  French  name  is  Bois  muml.  According  to  La- 
mark,  it  is  a  small  shrub,  having  the  port  of  a  Cytfc 
sus,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  five  or  seven  feet." 
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ANA'RRUnSlS.  (Ku<.  Apaturu.) 
'ANAJS  {vitmta  or  vvrra),  the  genus  Duck.  The 
ucieats  most  have  been  well  acquainted  with  many 
ipedes  of  Duck;  but,  from  the  brief  notices  they 
bnt  giren  of  them,  we  have  now  great  difficult 
in  recogcising  these.  1.  The  I3ooku(  is  described 
b;  Aristotle*  as  lieing  like  the  v^aaa,  but  a  little 
(aaUer;  it  may  therefore  be  supposed  a  mere  va- 
riety of  the  Anas  Boscai,  or  Wud  Duck.  %  The 
l^mtrqtJULvla  of  Varru  is  referred  by  Turner  to  the 
rae:i;>  of  duck  called  Teal  in  England,  namely, 
toe  A  -mu  crecca,  L.  3.  The  iriTveAo^,  which  is  enu- 
merated by  Aristotle'  among  the  smaller  species  of 
<$eese,  was  probably  a  dacK,  as  Gresner  suggests 


It  may  therefore  be  referred  to  the  Anas  Penehps,  >-They  were  Itept  in  the  temple  of  that  divinity  on  the 


U,  or  Widgeon.    (In  modem  works  on  Natural 
History  it  is  incorrectly  written  Penelope.)    4.  The 
Bpivdog  of  Aristotle  and  iEIIan,  and  pptvdot  of 
Phile,  although  ranked  with  ducks  by  Aristotle  and 
Pliny,  wa-s  probably  the  Anser  Brenla,  or  Brent 
Goose.     6.  The  ;f7i'aA<iTv'  of  Aristotle*  and  of 
JElian*  is  held  to  be  the  Anas  Bemiaiia,  or  Bemicle 
Goose,  by  EUoL    Schneider  and  Pennant,  however, 
pie&r  the  Anas  Tadoma,  or  Shelldrake.    6.  The 
Sacred  Goose  of  Egypt  was  a  particular  species, 
the  Anas  JBgwtiaca,  allied  to  the  Bemicle,  bat  dis- 
tisiguished  by  brighter  pltunage,  and  by  small  spurs 
on  its  irings.' 
ANATHE'MATA.    fVii  Donabu.) 
ANATOCIS'MUS.  (Vtd.  Interest  on  Monet.) 
ANATMAX'IOr  n>A*H  {avmimxlou  ypof^)  was 
an  impeachment  of  the  trierarch  who  had  kept 
aloof  from  action  while  the  rest  of  the  fleet  was  en- 
gaged.   From  the  personal  nature  of  the  offence, 
and  the  punishment,  it  is  obvious  that  this  action 
coo-'d  (Hily  have  been  directed  against  the  actual 
eoffimander  of  the  ship,  whether  he  was  the  mcAt 
peison  appointed  to  the  office,  or  the  active  partner 
of  the  perhaps  many  avvreXeli,  or  the  mere  con- 
tractor {6  /tuiOuaafuvof).    In  a  cause  of  this  kind, 
the  strate^  would  be  the  natural  and  official  judges. 
Ttg  punishment  prescribed  by  law  for  this  offence 
was  a  modified  atimia,  by  which  the  criminal  and 
Us  descendants  were  deprived  of  their  political 
franchise,  but,  as  we  leam  from  Andocides,  were 
■Iknred  to  retain  possession  of  their  property.* 

ANAXAGORErA  ('Avafayopeia),  a  day  of  rae- 
leation  for  all  the  youths  at  Lampsacus,  which 
look  place  once  every  year,  in  compliance,  it  was 
•aid,  with  a  wish  expressed  by  Anazagoras,  who, 
iter  being  expelled  from  Athens,  spent  here  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  This  continued  to  be  observed 
(Ten  iu  the  time  of  Diogenes  Laitrtius.' 

•ANAXTJRIS,  a  species  of  Dock;  the  Oumex 
daaricatus  accoioing  to  Sprengel.* 

•ANCHU'SA  {uyxovaa),  the  herb  Alkanet.  Four 
kinds  of  alkanet  are  described  by  Dioscorides'  and 
Galen."  "With  regard  to  the  first,  Sprengel  hesi- 
tates between  the  Anci/usa  tindoria  and  lAthasper- 
aws  tittdoriumi  the  second  is  the  EMum  Rali- 
tum.  Sibthorp;  the  third,  or  Aldbiades,  the  EcMitm 
Ufimm;  and  the  fourth,  or  iMeopsis,  the  Ulluisper- 
viwm  fnlicosum.  This  is  a  plausible  account  of 
t£e  imauoa  of  Dioscorides,  but  is  not  unattended 
with  difficnlties.  That  of  Theophrastus"  seems  in- 
dif^mtably  to  be  the  Anchusa  tindoria.  The  Anchnsa 
uufavutM  does  not  seem  to  be  described  by  any 
aodent  author.'* 
ANCI'LE,  tiie  sacred  shield  carried  by  the  Sain. 
According  to  Plutarch,'*  Dionysius  of  Halica-- 
■assus,"  and  Festus,'*  it  was  made  of  bronze,  an.l 
ks  C>rm  was  oval,  but  with  the  iwo  sides  receding 
hnraid  with  an  even  curvature,  and  so  as  to  make 


ANCiTJB. 

it  broader  at  the  ends  than  in  the  middle.   IlsnbaiM 
is  exhibited  in  the  following  woodcut 

The  original  ancile  was  found,  according  to  tra- 
dition,' in  the  palace  of  Numa;  and,  as  no  hnman 
hand  had  brought  it  there,  it  was  concluded  that  it 
had  been  sent  from  heaven,  and  was  aii  bifXov  iu- 
Tcerii.  At  the  same  time,  the  hamspiccs  decbrod 
that  the  Roman  state  would  endure  so  long  as  this 
shield  remained  in  Rome.  To  secure  its  preserva- 
tion in  the  city,  Numa  ordered  eleven  other  shields, 
exactly  like  it,  to  be  made  by  the  armorer  Mamu- 
rius  Veturius;  and  twelve  priests  of  Mars  Gradivus 
were  appointed  under  the  denomination  of  Salii, 
whose  office  it  was  to  preserve  the  twelve  ancilia. 


Palatine  Mount,  and  were  taken  from  it  only  once 
a  year,  on  the  calends  of  March.  The  feast  of  the 
god  was  then  observed  during  several  days,  when 
the  Salii  carried  their  shields  about  the  city,  singing 
songs  in  praise  of  Mars,  Numa,  and  Mamurius 
Veturius,  and  at  the  same  time  performing  a  dance, 
which  probably,  in  some  degree,  resembled  our  mor- 
ris-dances, ana  in  which  they  struck  the  shields  with 
rods,  so  as  to  keep  time  with  their  voices  and  with 
the  movements  or  their  dance.  The  accompanying 
figure  shows  one  of  these  rods,  as  represented  ol 
the  tomb  of  a  Ponlifex  Salius,  or  chief  of  the  Salii.' 
Its  form,  as  here  exhibited,  both  illustrates  the  man- 
ner of  using  it,  and  shows  the  reason  why  different 
authors  call  it  by  different  names,  as  ^ttp'd(o», 
AdxCTi  (5"Mof ,  virga. 
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hjB.  Aa  »Jii,  i)— «.  (H.  A.,  Till.,  ».)— 3.  (H.  A.,  viU.,  5.)— 
L  (n.  A.  v.,  M.)— 4.  (Adami,  Appenrt.,  n.  t.)— 6.  (De  Myit., 
B,  Zwieh  ad-  in8.-^atit,  t»g.  AH.,  M7.)— 7.  (Amuw-i  c 
»)-«.  (Dkwsor.,  U.,  MO.)— e.  (ii.,  M.)— 10.  (D*  Simpl.,  t.)— 
II.  (H.  P.,  (it,  •.)— IS.  (Adanu,  Append.,  s.  t.)— IS.  (Vit. 
■«L>— M.  {Int.,  ii.)— U   (a.  t.  Hunar.  V«tDr.) 


Besides  these  different  names  ol  the  rod,  whici 
was  held  in  the  right  hand,  we  observe  a  similai 
discrepance  as  to  the  mode  of  holding  the  shield. 
Viigil,  describing  the  attire  of  Picus,  a  mvlhical 
long  of  Latium,  says  he  held  the  anciie  in  Ms  left 
hand  (Itevame  ancile  gerebat*).  Other  authors  rep- 
resent the  Salii  as  bearimc  the  ancilia  on  their  necks 
or  on  their  shoulders.*  Tnese  accounts  may  be  rec- 
onciled on  the  supposition  advanced  in  the  article 
iEoia,  that  the  shield  was  suspended  by  a  leathern 
band  {lorwrnf)  proceeding  from  the  right  shoulder, 
and  passing  round  the  neck.  That  the  weight  oj 
the  ancile  was  considerable,  and  that  the  use  of  it 
in  the  sacred  dance  required  no  small  exertion,  is 
apparent  from  Juvenal's  expression,  "  stidavil  cly- 
peis  ancilibus."' 

Besides  the  Salii,  who  were  men  of  patrician  fam- 
ilies, and  were  probably  instracted  to  perform  theii 
public  dances  m  a  grav:eful  as  well  as  animated 
maimer,  there  were  servants  who  executed  inferior 
offices.  An  ancient  eem  in  the  Florentine  cabinet, 
from  which  the  preceding  cut  has  been  copied,  rep- 
resents two  of  them  carrying  six  ancilia  on  their 
shoulders,  suspended  from  a  pole;  and  the  repre- 
sentation agrees  exactly  with  the  statement  of  Dio- 
njrsius  of  Halicarnassus,  TiXTot  incnpirat  iprtifit- 
»a(  iiri  xavovov  koiu^ovoi 


1.  (Dkmy*.,  I.  o.— Plut.,  1.  c— Flonn,  i.,  8.— Serv.  in  JSn., 
Tiii.,  «4.)— S.  (Ornter,  Inter.,  p.  occclxiT.,  note  S.)— 3.  (.Sn.. 
»a.,  18T.)— 4.  tSUlt.,  StIt.,  ii.,  1S9.— Lni»n,  i.,  603  ;  ii.,  400.— 
Lacuut..  D*  F>I«.  Rel.,  i.,  S)  )-  -S  (Jnr.,  ii.,  lU.)— 0.  (ii.,  IMJ 
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ANDBOGEONLS. 


During  the  festival,  and  so  long  as  the  Salii  con<- 
tinued  to  carry  the  ancilia,  no  expedition  coold  be 
undertaken.  It  was  thought  ominous  to  solemnize 
marriages  at  that  time,  or  to  engage  in  any  onder- 
taking  of  great  importance.' 

When  war  was  declared,  the  ancilia  were  purpose- 
ly shaken  in  their  sacred  depository.*  But  it  is  al- 
ibied that,  tovrards  the  close  of  the  Cimbric  war,  they 
rattled  of  their  own  accord.* 

AN'CORA  (dyKvpa),a,n  anchor. 

Th }  anchor  used  by  the  ancients  was,  for  the  most 
pa.t,  made  of  iron,  and  its  form,  as  may  be  seen  from 
th3  annexed  fignre,  taken  from  a  coin,  resembled  that 
of  the  modem  anchor.  The  shape  of  the  two  ex- 
tremities illustrates  the  unco  morau  and  dente  tenaci 
of  Virgil.*  Indeed,  the  Greek  and  Latin  names  them- 
selves express  this  essential  property  of  the  anchor, 
being  allied  to  dycOXoc,  dycwv,  angutus,  uncus,  &e. 


The  anchor,  as  here  represented  and  as  common- 
ly used,  was  called  hidens,  StirXij,  dfi^iSoXoc,  or  d/j- 
^iaro/ioQ,  because  it  had  two  teeth  or  flukes.  Some- 
times it  hod  one  only,  and  then  had  the  epithet  iri- 
pooTofios.  The  following  expressions  were  used  for 
the  three  principal  processes  in  managing  the  an- 
chor; 

Ancoram  solvere,  aynvpav  x<<^?>'>  to  loose  the  an- 
chor. 

Ancoram  jacere,  fiaXXuv,  piimiv,  to  cast  anchor. 

Ancoram  tol/ere,  aiptiv,  avaipiiaOat,  ivaardtr9ai, 
to  weigh  anchor. 

Hence  a'lpuv  by  itself  meant  to  set  sail,  Byaipav 
being  understood. 

The  qualities  of  a  good  anchor  were  not  to  sRp,  or 
lose  its  hold,  and  not  to  break,  i.  «.,  to  be  iafa\^  rt 
cai  fiiSatav.^ 

The  following  figure,  taken  from  a  marble  at  Rome, 
shows  the  cable  (yunii)  passing  through  a  hole  in  the 
prow  (ocuAu). 


We  may  suppose  the  anchor  to  be  lying  on  the 
deck,  in  the  place  indicated  by  the  turn  of  the  ca- 
ble ;  and  if  the  vessel  be  approaching  the  port,  the 
steps  taken  will  be  as  Virgil  describes: 

"  Obverluni  pelago  proras  ;  tmn  dente  tenaci 
Anr.orafundabat  naves,  et  litora  curves 
Prcetexunt  puppes. "' 
And 

^'Ancora  de  prora  jacitvr,  stant  litore  puppes."^ 

The  prow  being  tnmed  towards  the  deep  sea  (pe- 


1.  (Ovil,  Fast.,  Hi.,  893.)— 2.  (Snnr.  Id  .lEn.,  Til.,  «03 ;  Till., 
8.)— 3.  (.Till.  Obaeqiiens,  D«  Pmdig.— Ut.,  Epit.,68  )— 4  (Xa., 
I..1(P:  Tl.,3.i-li(Hel>.,Tl.,19.)— «.  (.£n.,Tl,8-fi.)— 7.(iGD.. 
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laffo)  and  the  stem  towards  the  iand,  the  latter  ex- 
tremity is  fixed  upon  the  shore  (stat  litore),  so  that 
the  collected  ships,  with  their  aplustria,  adom  it,  asit 
were,  with  a  fringe  or  bonier  (  pralexta).  The  prow 
remains  in  the  deeper  water,  and  therefore  the  an- 
chor is  thrown  out  to  attach  it  to  the  ground  (yim- 
dare). 

When  a  ship  was  driving  before  the  wind,  and  in 
danger  of  foundering  upon  shoals,  its  course  would 
be  checked  by  casting  anchor  from  the  stem.  This 
was  done  when  Paul  was  shipwrecked  at  Melite.' 
Four  anchors  were  dropped  on  that  occasion.  Athe- 
nseus'  mentions  a  ship  which  had  eight  iron  anchors. 
The  largest  and  strongest  anchor,  the  "last  hope"  of 
the  ship,  was  called  'iipii :  and,  as  it  was  only  used  in 
the  extremity  of  danger,  the  phrase  ^^  sacram  an- 
coram solvere"  was  applied  to  all  persons  similarly 
circumstanced. 

To  indicate  the  place  wheiv  the  anchor  la^,  k 
bundle  of  cork  floated  over  it,  on  the  surfiice  of  the 
water,*  being  attached,  probably,  to  the  ring  which, 
in  the  preceding  figure,  is  seen  fixed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  shank ;  and  we  may  conjecture  that  the  rope 
tied  to  that  ring  was  also  used  in  drawing  the  fluke 
ont  of  the  ground  previously  to  weighing  anchor. 

In  the  heroic  times  of  Greece,  it  appears  that  an- 
chors were  not  yet  invented:  large  stones,  called 
ilniai  (sleepers),  were  used  in  their  stead.*  Even 
in  later  times,  bags  of  sand,  and  baskets  filled  «ith 
stones,  were  used  in  cases  of  necessity.  According 
to  Pliny,'  the  anchor  was  first  invented  by  Eupala- 
mus,  and  afterward  improved  by  Anacbarsis. 

♦  ANDRAPIIAX'YS  (dvJpofiaCuc  or  irpapaKvc), 
an  herb,  the  same  with  our  Atriplex  hortensis,  ac- 
cording to  Sprengel,  Stackhouse,  and  Dierbach,  who 
agree  in  this  with  the  earlier  commentators.  All 
the  ancient  authorities,  from  Dioscorides  to  Macer, 
give  it  the  character  of  an  excellent  pot-herb.  It  if 
still  cultivated  in  some  gardens  as  a  culinary  herb ; 
its  English  name  is  Orach.' 

•  ANDRACH'NE,  Purslane,  or  Portulaca  olera. 
eea,  L.  * 

ANAPAnOAIS'MOY  or  ANAPAnOAirEOZ 
rPA*'H  (ivipttiroiiaiiov  or  avipatroiiatuQ  ypa^i{) 
was  an  action  brought  before  the  court  of  the  eleven 
(oi  (vofKa),  Against  all  persons  who  carried  ofi°  slaves) 
from  their  masters,  or  reduced  free  men  to  a  state 
of  slavery.  The  grammarians  mention  an  oration 
of  Antiphon  on  this  subject,  which  has  not  come 
down  to  us.' 

ANAPAn'OAQN  AIKH  (at^pawoiuv  Sini)  was 
the  peculiar  title  of  the  ^taSucaala  when  a  property 
in  slaves  was  the  subject  of  contending  cluims.  The 
cause  belonged  to  the  class  of  iiKai  irpCg  riva,  and 
was  one  of  the  private  suits  that  came  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  thesmuthetas.  It  is  recorded  to 
have  been  the  subject  of  a  lost  speech  of  Dinarchns,* 
and  is  clearly  referred  to  in  one  still  extant  of  D«- 
mosthenes.'° 

ANDBEI'A.    (FiU  Syssitia.) 

♦ANDRO'DAMAS,  one  of  Pliny's  variedes  of 
hematite.  (TiW.  AIMATITHS.)  It  was  of  a  black 
colour,  of  remarkable  weight  and  hardness,  and  at- 
tracted silver,  copper,  and  iron.  When  divested  of 
its  fabulous  properties,  it  appears  to  have  been  mag> 
netic  oxide  of  iron. " 

ANDROGEO'NIA  ('AvJpoytwwXa  ffestival  with 
games,  held  every  year  in  the  Ceramicus  at  Athens, 
in  honour  of  the  hero  Androgeus,  son  of  Minos, 
who  had  overcome  all  his  adversaries  in  the  festive 


1.  (Acta,  XXTIL,  29.)— 2.  (Athoneua,  t.,  43.)— 3.  (Patta.,  tUL, 
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luae*  of  the  Panatikraat,  and  was  ailenratd  ld).ed 

if  Older  of  iEgens.*    Ar.coiding  to  Hesychius,  the 

bcicalso  bore  the  name  of  Eoiygyes  (the  possessor 

ienw&ire  }und5),  and  under  llus  title  games  were 

debnted  in  his  hoocur,  6  ht'  Eipvvvn  ayuv. 

ANDROLEPS'IA    or  ANDROLEPS'ION    (iv- 

\»Xiifia  or  uvipo^^tov),  the  right  of  reprisals,  a 

!Mom  recognised  by  the  inteiuational  law  of  the 

vfieelo,  that,  when  a  citizen  of  one  state  had  Idlled 

1  dlizen  of  another,  and  the  countrymen  of  the  for- 

nor  would  not  surrender  him  to  the  relatives  of  the 

■eceased,  it  ihooid  be  lawful  to  seize  upon  three, 

md  not  more,  of  (he  rotmtrymen  of  the  offenden 

ud  keep  iheo  as  hostages  till  satisfaction  was  ai- 

fcided,  or  :he  homicide  gircn  uj).*    The  tiierarchs 

and  the  commanders  of  the  ships  of  war  were  the 

peiMns  intmstsd  with  this  o&ce.    The  property 

which  the  hostages  had  with  them  at  the  time  of 

seizure  was  confiscated,  under  the  name  of  avXa  or 

*ANDROS^'MON  ^ivSpoaatftov),  a  species  of 
St,  Jofan's-woit,  but  not  the  Ilyperieum  androstaavm 
of  modem  botanists.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion 
of  Sibthorp,  who  refers  it  to  the  tf.  dUainm,  Lam. 
Stephens  and  Matthiolos  give  it  the  Fiench  name 

'ilN^OS'ACES  (mtftoaoKtt).  Sprengel  justly 
pronoances  this  the  "  crux  exeeetatum  f  In  his 
History  of  Botany  he  inclines  to  tne  opinion  of  Go- 
naoir;,  that  it  is  the  Madmpora  aceUimUwn,  a  zoo- 
ph^;  a  most  imjirobable  conjecture.  Bnt,  in  his 
editica  of  Diosoorides,  he  prefers  the  plant  named 
(Mnm  Aniroiaee,  Brestol.  The  uv6p6<raKt(  occurs 
in  the  Materia  Mediea  of  Dioscorides,  Galen,  Ori- 
bosiii!,  and  Panlns  JEgineta.* 

•ANEMO'NE  (dvcyiuw),  the  Anemone  or  Wind- 
roee.  Dioscorides  describes  three  species:  the  first, 
wtiieh  ho  calls  i/ttfMt,  or  cultivated,  is.  according  to 
Sprengel,  tlie  Anemme  cormuriai  the  secund  kmd, 
denoiainated  iypla,  or  wild,  is  tim  A,  ttellala;  the 
third  kind,  with  dark  leaves,  is  the  A.  nemoma,  or 
Wood  Anemone.  The  cnltivated  kind  was  very 
variable  in  die  colour  of  its  floweis,  these  being 
either  bine,  violet,  purple,  or  white,  whereas  the 
wild  kind  has  merely  a  flower  of  purple  hue.  This 
may  serve  to  explain  the  discrepance  in  the  poetic 
legends  respecting  the  origin  of  the  anemone.  Ac- 
eoiding  to  one  account,'  it  sprang  from  the  tears 
shed  by  Venus  for  die  loss  of  Adonis  when  slain 
bv  the  wild  boar;  according  to  another,'  from  the 
blood  of  Adonis  himself  Tne  reference  may  be,  in 
the  one  case,  to  the  white  flower  of  the  wind-rose ; 
in  the  other,  to  that  of  purple  hue.  The  anemone 
has  its  name  from  the  Greek  term  uvc/tof,  "  wind." 
The  canse  of  this  name's  having  been  given  is  dif- 
ferently stated.  PUn3r*  says  that  the  flower  was  so 
styled,  bM^ise  it  never  opens  except  when  the  wind 
Uowrs;  Hesychius,'  because  its  leaves  are  quickly 
scattered  by  the  wind.  The  best  explanation,  how- 
ever, is  the  following :  the  blossoms  of  the  anemone 
eootain  no  distinct  calyx,  and  are  succeeded  by  a 
elaster  of  grains,  each  terminated  by  a  long,  siUcy, 
featherv  taU.  As  the  species  generally  grow  on 
open  plains,  or  in  high,  exposed  situations,  their 
fcithery  grains  produce  a  singular  shining  app<'ar- 
nee  when  waved  by  the  breeze,  and  hence,  no 
dooht,  the  name  of  the  flower  has  originated,  for  it 
■cans,  Uterally,  "  Wind-flower ;"  and  tnis  is  the 
mellatioD  actually  bestowed  upon  it  bv  the  Eng- 
IbL— Sibthorp  found  the  anemone  on  Mount  Par- 
■assns. 

•ANETHUM  (uvneov),  the  herb  Anise  or  Dill. 
Sprengel  makes  the  tvrfim  of  Dioscondes  and  The- 


I.  (D  A.  Sk.,  it~  60,  si.)— 4.  (Hupoeimt.,  •.  T^-DemoMh., 
•■  aii«K.-tt.,  p.  Mi,  I.  M.>— S.  ( VU.  DemuKb.,  *^  n>S  -^rt^. 
Hi  Tpmtfx'n,  p.  lSS*<  !•  S.) — i-  (Diowor.,  iii.,  leS.— Aduaa, 
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li^T.(Oiia.  MM.,  »,  7S5,  iKN  )-8  UL  N.,  «,  n.)~*.  <•. 


ophrastus  the  AnelkuMgraveolenti  but,ai:coAili'|{i» 
Staciibouse,  the  uvrfiov  of  Theophrastus  ti  tho  il 
hortenu,  or  Garden  DilL* 

ANGOTHE'KE  (u77oev«i;).    (Fii.  Ikcitioa.) 

*ANGUILL'A  (.iyxt^vi),  the  Mwrttna  anguiila, 
L.,  or  EeL  {Yid.  Conger  and  Msrjbka,')  Vol- 
umes have  been  written  respecting  the  mode  of 
reproduction  on  the  part  of  eels.  Ansiotle  believed 
that  they  sprang  iiom  the  mud ;  PUny,  ihun  fia%- 
ments  which  they  separated  &om  their  bodies  by 
rubbing  them  against  the  rocks;  o'.hers  sf  the  an- 
cient writers  supposed  that  they  came  from  At 
carcasses  of  animals.  The  truth  is,  that  eels  couple 
after  the  maimer  of  serpents ;  that  they  form  eggs, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  disclose  in  their  belly ;  and 
that  in  this  case  they  are  viviparous,  after  the  man- 
ner of  vipeis. 

*ANGUIS  (^),  the  Snake.  {Vid.  Aspia,  Dba- 
co,  &c) 

ANGUSTICLA'VIL    {Vid.  Clavbs.) 

*ANrSUM  (dvtoov)  the  Pimpinella  aniton,  Oi 
Anise.  It  is  described  by  Theophrastus,  Dioscori- 
des, Galen,  and  the  other  writers  on  the  Materia 
Mediea. 

ANI^A'LES  (t.  e.,  annates  libri,  yeor-iooks)  were 
reconU  of  the  events  uf  each  year,  which  were  kept 
by  the  chief  pontiff  (jmrUifex  maximui)  at  Rome| 
from  the  commencement  of  the  state  to  the  time  of 
the  chief  Dontifi"  Pnblius  Mucins  Scsevola  (consul 
in  621  A.U.C.,  133  B.C.V  They  were  written  on  a 
white  board  {aUmm),  wnich  the  chief  pontifi'  used 
to  put  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  bis  house,  that 
the  peoj^e  might  have  the  opportunity  of  reading 
them.  They  were  called  aimales  maximi,  or  amuilet 
ponlificum  maxmorumi*  and  the  ammentimi  pontUt- 
CUM,  mentioned  by  Livy'  are  in  all  probability  the 
same.  These  documents  appear  to  have  been  veiy 
meager,  recording  chiefly  eclipses,  prodigies,  and 
the  state  of  the  markets  ;*  bnt  they  were  the  cnly 
historical  lecords  which  the  Romans  possessed  be> 
fore  the  time  of  Fabins  Pictor.*  The  great  r  part 
of  those  written  before  the  burning  of  Rome  ^  the 
Gaols,  perished  on  that  occasion ;  but  some  frag- 
ments seem  to  have  escaped  destruction.'  This 
circumstance  is  a  chief  cause  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  early  history  of  Rome.' 

In  process  oi  time,  individuals  undertook  to  write 
portions  of  the  Roman  history,  in  imitation  of  the 
pontifical  annals.*  The  first  of  these  was  Cluintua 
Fabius  Pictor,  who  lived  during  the  second  Punic 
War,  and  wrote  the  liistoryof  Rome  from  its  found- 
ation down  to  his  own  time.*  Contemporary  with 
him  was  Lucius  Cincius  Alimentus,  wnose  annals 
embraced  the  same  period."  Dionysius  states  that 
both  Fabius  and  Cincius  wrote  in  Greek;  but  it 
would  seem  that  Fabius  wrote  in  Latin  also." 
Marcius  Porcins  Cato,  consul  in  559  A.U.C.,  and 
afterward  censor,  wrote  an  historical  work  in 
seven  books,  which  was  called  "  Origines.""  An- 
lus  Postumius  Albinus,  consul  in  603  A.U.C.,  wrote 
annals  of  the  Roman  history  in  Greek."  Lucius 
Calpumins  Piso  Frugi,  consul  in  621  A.U.C.,  and 
aflerward  censor,  wrote  annals.'*  duintus  Valeri- 
us Antias  (about  G^  A.U.C.J  is  frequently  cited  by 
Livy,  and  contemporary  with  him  was  Caius  jj. 
cinins  Macer."  The  Roman  annalists  were  Lucius 
Cassius  Hemina  (A.U.C.  608),  duintus  Fahiue 
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Maiimns  ScrviUaDas  (61S),  Caias  Fancias  (618), 
Cains  Sempronius  Taditanos  (625),  Lucius  Coelius 
Antipater  (631),  Cains  Sempronius  Asellio  (630), 
and,  about  the  end  of  the  same  century,  Publius 
Rutilius  Rnfus,  Lucius  Cornelius  Sisenna,  and 
ftnintus  Claudius  ciuadrigarius.  Farther  informa- 
tion cODCeming  these  writers  will  be  found  in  Clin- 
ton's t^asti  IlMenid,  vol.  iii. 

Tbu  prc:ise  difference  between  the  terms  annales 
aod  kittoria  is  still  a  matter  of  discussion.  Cicero 
says  thiit  the  firr.t  historical  writers  among  the  Ro- 
mans composed  their  works  in  imitation  of  the 
aimaSa  m  zximi,  and  merely  wrote  memorials  of  the 
limes,  ;f  men,  of  places,  and  of  events,  witliout 
any  c lament;  and,  provided  that  their  meaning 
was  intelligible,  thought  the  only  excellence  of 
stylo  was  brevity,'  but  that,  in  history,  ornament  is 
studied  in  the  mode  of  narration,  descriptions  of 
C3untries  and  battles  are  often  introdticed,  speeches 
and  harangues  are  reported,  and  a  flowing  style  is 
aimed  at.*  Elsewhere  be  mentions  history  as  one 
of  the  highest  kinds  of  oratory,  and  as  one  which 
was  as  yet  either  unknown  to,  or  neglected  by,  his 
coinirymen.»  Aulus  Gellius*  says  that  the  differ- 
ence between  annals  and  history  is,  that  the  former 
observe  the  order  of  years,  narrating  under  each 
year  all  'Jie  events  that  happened  dniing  that  year. 
Ser\:<js*  says  that  history  (ard  toS  laroptlv)  roates 
to  evenl3  which  have  happened  daring  the  writer's 
life,  so  that  he  has,  or  might  have,  seen  them ;  but 
aimals  to  those  things  which  have  taken  place  in 
former  limts.  The  true  distinction  seems  to  be  that 
which  regards  the  aimalist  as  adhering  to  tlie  suc- 
cession of  time,  while  the  historian  regards  more 
the  succession  of  ctxiUs ;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
former  relates  bare  facts  in  a  simple,  straightfor- 
ward style,  while  the  latter  arranges  his  materials 
with  the  art  of  an  orator,  and  traces  the  causes  and 
lesuhs  of  the  events  which  he  records.    (See  a 

rper  by  Niebuhr  in  the  RMiascha  Musmm,  ii., 
p.  283,  translated  by  Mr.  Thirlwall  in  the  Phitoto- 
gtcal  Museum,  vol.  ii.,  p.  661.) 

ANNO'NA  (from  annus,  like  jiomima  from  po- 
mtm)  is  used,  1.  lor  the  produce  of  the  year  in 
com,  fruit,  wine.  Sue.,  and  hence,  3.  for  provisions 
in  general,  especially  for  the  com  which,  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  Republic,  was  collected  in  the 
storehouses  of  the  state,  and  sold  to  the  poor  at  a 
cheap  rate  in  times  of  scarcity ;  and  which,  under 
the  emperors,  was  distributed  to  the  people  gratui- 
tously, or  given  as  pay  and  rewards.  3.  For  the 
price  of  provisions.  4.  For  a  soldier's  allowance 
of  provisions  for  a  certain  time.  It  is  used  also  in 
the  plural  for  yeariy  or  monthly  distributions  of  pay 
in  com,  &c.*  Similar  distributions  in  money  were 
called  aaruma  ttraiia.^  In  the  plural  it  also  signi- 
fies provisions  given  as  the  wa^  of  labour.* 

Annona  was  ancientlv  worshipped  as  the  goddess 
who  prospered  the  yeai^s  increase.  She  was  repre- 
centea  on  an  altar  in  the  Capitol,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion "AnnonsB  Sanctse  iElius  Vitalio,"  Ac.,*  as  a 
female  with  the  right  arm  and  shoulder  bare,  and 
Uie  rest  of  the  body  clothed,  holding  ears  of  com  in 
Iter  ri^ht  hand,  and  the  cornucopia  in  her  left 

ANNA'LIS  LEX.    (Vid.  Mdh^es,  p.  25.) 

AN'NULI.    (Vtrf.  RiMos.) 

ANNUS.    (Vut.  Year.) 

•ANO'NIS  (unuvi'f),  a  plant.  Stephens  eays  its 
popular  name  is  Rata  tovis,  L  e.,  Rest-harrow. 
Modem  botanists  have  accordingly  given  the  name 
cfAiur'.is  anlufuorum  to  Uip  ReM-KarrcnD  of  English 
herb^  l*s."  The  popular  name  is  derived  from  the 
'Jrcumstance  of  this  plant's  stopping  the  plough,  or 
harrow,  in  its  progress,  by  its  stringy  roots. 
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ANanrSlTIO.  in  criminal  tiias  at  Rene,  ikt 
accuser  was  obliged,  after  the  day  for  the  Uial  (diet 
dicUo)  had  been  fixed,  to  repeat  tus  charge  three 
times  against  the  accused,  with  the  intervention  of 
a  day  between  each.'  The  anjicutfto  was  tnat  par 
of  the  charge  in  which  the  ptuishment  was  sped 
fied.  The  accuser  could,  duriiig  this  repetition  of 
the  charge,  either  mitigate*  or  inciease  the  punisb 
ment*  After  the  charge  had  been  repeated  thret 
times,  the  proper  bill  of  accusation  Gogaiia)  wa* 
then  first  introduced.  (Fu^.  Judicium.)  Under  iuc 
emperors,  the  term  anmusiiio  lost  its  original  meat- 
ing,  and  was  employed  to  indicate  an  accusation  in 
general  ;*  in  which  sense  it  also  occurs  even  in  the 
times  of  the  Republic* 

ANSA,  the  handle  of  any  thing,  more  particuiar.y 
of  a  cnp  or  drinking-vessel ;  also,  the  nandle  of  a 
rudder,  called  bv  iu>  the  tiller.*  £Lnnius  speaks  of 
the  ansa  or  banue  of  a  spear:  "  Hasla  ansatit  am- 
cummt  nndime  teHs."''  "  AtuoIos  mitlunl  e  tvrrilmt 
haOair* 

The  ansa  must  have  been  different  from  the 
amentum  of  a  spear.  Perhaps  it  was  a  rest  for  the 
hand,  fixed  to  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  to  assist  in 
throwing  it  On  this  supposition,  the  hasLa  oMoia 
of  Ennius  was  the  same  with  the  utoaymXm  oi 
66(<v  dyKvXfiriv  of  Greek  authors.*  Euripides  calls 
the  same  weapons  simply  nyxvAor." 

Xenophon,  speaking  of  me  large  arrows  of  tlie 
Carduchi,  says  that  bis  soldiers  used  them  as  dartt 
(a/cdvnoif),  by  fixing  the  uyKv^i/  upon  them  [hayinh 
XuvTCf)."  Plutarch'*  relates  that  Alexander  the 
Great,  observing  one  of  his  soldiers  to  be  attaching 
the  iyKvi.ti  to  his  dart  {to  iucivTiov  ivaynhmtevov), 
obliged  him  to  leave  the  ranks,  for  preparing  hte 
arms  at  a  moment  when  he  ought  to  ha?e  bad  then 
ready  for  use.  These  authorities  show  that  the 
ayicvXti  was  something  fastened  to  the  dart,  about 
the  middle  of  the  shaft,  before  the  engagement  ccm- 
menced.  That  it  was  crooked,  or  curved,  may  b« 
concluded  from  the  term  itself;  and,  if  so,  it  would 
agree  with  the  Latin  ansa,  a  handle,  though  not  witk 
amentum,  which  was  a  leather  thong  fastened  to 
the  samejpart  of  the  lance.    (  Vid.  Amentum.) 

•ANSER  Cot*)i  "le  Goose.  Aristotle  briefly  de- 
scribes  two  species,  the  Great  and  the  Small  nega* 
rious  goose.**  The  latter,  no  doubt,  b  the  Brenl 
Goose,  ot  Anas  Benicuta,  The  other  cannot  be  sat- 
isfactorily determined ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it 
was  the  Anas  ansa:  Dr.  Trail,  however,  is  udined 
rather  to  think  that  it  was  the  Anas  .Sgypliaca,  or 
Sacred  Goose  of  Egypt.'* 

ANTiE  (iropaoTcidrf),  square  pillars  {qwidrtt  eo- 
lumna.  Nonius).  They  were  commonly  joined  to 
the  side  walls  of  a  building,  being  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  door,  so  as  to  assist  in  forming  the  por- 
tico. These  terms  are  seldom  found  except  in 
the  plural,  because  the  purpose  served  by  ants 
required  that,  in  general,  two  should  l>e  erects 
corresponding  to  each  other,  and  supporting  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  same  roof.  Their  position,  form, 
and  use  will  be  best  understood  from  the  followiog 
woodcut,  in  which  A  A  are  the  antae. 

Vitruvius"  describes  the  temple  in  antii  (wadf  i* 
irapaardai)  to  be  one  of  the  simplest  kind.  It  had, 
as  be  says,  in  front,  an  tie  attached  to  the  walls 
which  enclosed  the  cella;  and  in  the  middle,  be- 
tween the  antte,  two  columns  supporting  the  archi* 
trave.  According  to  him  "  the  anta  ought  to  be  of 
the  same  thickness  as  the  columns.  The  tbte« 
spaces  (inlercolumnitt)  into  which  the  front  of  th« 
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ffcoaos  was  divided  hy  the  two  colmnns,  were 
Kimeritnes  occupied  by  marble  balustrades,  or  by 
Mine  kind  of  rails,  with  doors  or  gates.  The  nins 
of  temples,  corresponding  to  .he  description  of  Vitru- 
rios,  are  f^und  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor;  and  we 
kere  exhibit  as  a  specimen  a  restoration  of  the 
ixu  of  Uie  temple  ofArtemis  Propyleea  at  Eleusis, 
V»ih>  r  -wirh  a  plan  of  the  pronaos : 


%  A,  (if  aula  i  B  B,  the  cella  or  voof :  O,  tie  tUar. 

k\  ancient  inscription  respecting  the  temple  of 
5er»pis  at  Pnteoli,  contains  tne  following  direction 
10  add  anta  to  one  of  the  walls :  Ebc.  eo.  PiBiETE. 

4«T<*.  DCAS.  AD.  MARE.  VORSCM.   PROJICITO.  LONOA*. 
t.  II.  ClAUAS.  P.  I. 

When  Neoptolemns  is  attacked  br  Orestes  in 
Iherestibule  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  he  seizes  the 
UBS  which  were  suspended  by  means  of  nails  or 
jiilB  from  one  of  the  antte  (■Kopaaraiut  Kpt/iaaru*), 
takes  his  statirn  upon  the  altar,  and  addresses  the 
people  io  his  own  defence.  In  two  other  passages, 
Enripides  uses  the  term  by  metoaymy,  to  denote 
either  the  pronaos  of  a  temple*  or  the  vestibule  of  a 
<>alace;*  t.  e.,  in  each  case  the  portico,  or  space  en- 
dosed  between  the  antse.* 

Fiom  forastas  came  the  adjective  parasUUicus,  and 
hence  we  6jid  parastaiica  employed  as  the  term  for  a 
pilaster,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  section  of 
a  sqaare  pillar  attached  to  the  wall  of  a  building. 
The  beams  of  a  ceiling  were  laid  upon  three  kin& 
of  sopports,  viz.,  colnmns,  antn,  ana  parastaticae  or 
pilasters.* 

•ANTACaiaJS  (avToKoiof),  a  variety  of  the  Aei- 
pnser  Hitso,  or  Isinglass  Fish.  This  would  appear 
to  be  the  Ssh  of  whose  name  a  poet  in  AthenEeos 
complains  that  it  was  inadmissible  into  heroic 
verse.* 

ANTEAMBU:.,(yNE8  were  slaves  who  were 
lecostomed  to  gc  before  their  masters,  in  order  to 
aake  way  for  them  through  the  crowd.'  They 
9  mally  c^ed  out  date  loam  domino  meo ;  and  if  this 
■  ere  not  sufficient  to  clear  the  way,  they  used  their 
hands  and  elbows  for  that  puipose.  Pliny  relates 
in  afflosing  tale  of  an  individual  who  was  roughly 


I.  (Enrip.,  Androm.,  1006.)— 2.  (Iph.  in  Tanr.,  1190.) — S. 
moo..  4X7.) — 4.  (Vid.  Cntini,  Fngm.,  ed.  Rtinkel,  p.  IS.— 
3teo.,  Hier.,  zi. — Schneider,  Gr.-DeaUch.  HandwQrteTlnich. — 
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-ttj.,  lyv— 0.  (Athenane,  til,  p.  984,  e. — Schweigh.  in  Ire. ; 
rUa.  S  X,  lir..  S».)— 7   (Snet.,  Ve«p..  c  i.) 


handled  by  a  Roman  knight,  becanse  his  &Iave  lad 
presumed  to  touch  the  latter  in  cider  to  make  way 
for  his  master.*  The  term  anteavUntUmes  was  aisu 
given  to  the  clients,  who  were  accustomed  to  walk 
before  their  patroni  when  the  latter  appeared  in 
public* 

ANTECESSO'RES,  caUed  also  ANTECUR- 
SO'RES,  were  horse-soldiers,  who  were  accnstoii^ 
ed  to  precede  an  army  on  march  in  order  la  caobM 
a  suitable  place  for  the  camp,  and  to  make  the  d»- 
cessaty  provisions  for  the  army.  They  do  not  ai^ 
pear  to  have  been  merely  scouts,  like'  the  ipeaua- 
tares.*  This  name  was  also  given  to  the  teacheti 
of  the  Roman  law.* 

ANTECCENA.    (FiW.  Coma.) 

ANTEFIXA,  terra-cottas,  which  exhibited  var4- 
ous  ornamental  designs,  and  were  used  in  archite<v 
ture  to  cover  the  frieze  (zophorus)  of  the  entablatur  s. 

These  terra-cottas  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
ttsed  among  the  Greeks, but  were  probably  Etruris n 
in  their  origin,  and  were  thence  taken  for  the  dec  >- 
ration  of  Roman  buildings.  Festus  describes  thetn 
in  the  following  terms :  Antefixa  qua  ex  ojxrefiguli-n 
Icdis  adfigunlur  sub  stUUcidw. 

The  name  nmtefixa  is  evidently  derived  from  tiie 
circtimstance  that  they  -vere  fixed  before  the  build- 
ings  which  the^  adorned ;  and  the  manner  of  fixing 
them,  at  least  m  many  cases,  appears  from  the  le- 
mains  of  them  still  existing.  At  Scrofano,  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  Veii,  they  were  found  (astened  to 
the  frieze  with  leaden  nails.  At  Velletri,  foimeily 
a  city  of  the  Tilsci,  they  were  discovered  {set  ite 
following  tpoodaaj  with  holes  for  the  nails  to  pais 
through.  They  were  formed  in  moulds,  and  thin 
baked  by  fire,  so  that  the  number  of  them  might ))« 
increased  to  any  extent;  and  copies  of  the  same  dfr- 
sign  were  no  doubt  frequently  repeated  on  the  sanie 
frieze.  Of  the  great  variety  and  exquisite  bean:y 
of  the  workmanship,  the  reader  may  best  form  iji 
idea  by  inspecting  tne  collection  of  them  in  the  Br*- 
lah  Museimi,  or  by  studying  the  engravings  and  (?»- 
scription  of  that  collection  published  by  Dr.  Tayia 
Combe. 

The  two  imperfect  antefixa  here  represented  tr« 
among  those  found  at  Velletri,  and  described  b« 
Carloni  (Roma,  1785). 


The  first  of  them  must  have  formed  part  of  the 
upper  border  of  the  frieze,  or,  rather,  of  the  cornice. 
It  contains  a  panther's  head,  designed  to  serve  as  a 
spout  for  the  rain-water  to  pass  through  in  descend- 
ing from  the  roof  Similar  antefixa,  but  with  comic 
masks  instead  of  animals'  heads,  adorned  the  Tem- 
ple of  Isis  at  Pompeii.* 

The  second  of  the  above  specimens  reprereisti 
two  men  who  have  a  dispute,  and  who  come  befon 
the  sceptre-bearing  kings  or  judges  to  have  their 
cause  decided.  The  style  of  this  bas-reUef  indi- 
cates its  high  antiquity,  and,  at  the  same  time, 

1.  (Ep.  iH.,  14,  lub  fin.)— 3.  (Mutial,  ii.,  18 ;  iii.,  7  j  i ,  74j 
— i.  (Hirt.,  Bell.  Afr.,  13,  who  speaki  of  specolstorei  el  anU 
aenona  etpiite'.— Snet.,  VitcU.,  17.— Cm.,  B.  G.,  v.,  47.)— 4 
(Cod.  1,  tit.  r  §.»,"■  ■    )— «.  (Pompeii,  Lnnd.,  ISSA.nl  < 
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ANTENNA. 


ANTHERICUa 


piDVC!  that  tbe  Volsci  bad  attained  to  considerable 
taste  in  their  aicfaitectare.  Their  ante&xa  are  re- 
markahle  for  being  painted :  the  ground  of  that  here 
i«piesented  is  blae;  the  hair  of  the  six  men  is  black 
orbrown;  their  flesh  red;  their  garments  white,  yel- 
low, and  red:  the  chairs  are  white.  The  two  holes 
may  be  observed  by  which  this  slab  was  fixed  upon 
the  bunding. 

Cato  the  Ci:nsor  complained  that  the  Romans  of 
his  time  began  to  despise  ornaments  of  this  descrip- 
ti<Hi,  and  to  prefer  the  marble  friezes  of  Athens  and 
Corinth.'  The  rising  taste  which  Cato  deplored 
may  accomit  for  the  superior  beaaty  of  the  antefixa 
presenred  in  the  British  Museum,  which  were  dis- 
covered at  Rome.  A  specimen  of  them  is  here 
giren.     It  represents  Minerva  superintending  the 


euBSi'Uction  of  the  ship  Argo.  The  man  with  the 
huniiier  and  chisel  is  Aigus,  who  built  the  vessel 
Kiia  her  direction.  The  pilot  TIphj's  is  assisted 
■•T  »6r  Ij  attaching  the  sail  to  the  yam.  The  bor- 
•A4  <£:  Jte  top  and  bottom  are  in  the  Greek  style, 
IT '  are  extremely  elegant.  Another  specimen  of 
ft  •  antefixa  is  given  under  the  article  Antvx. 

ANTENNA  (irepat'a,  xlpat),  the  yard  of  a  ship. 

The  ships  of  the  ancients  had  a  ^ngle  mast  in  the 
middle,  and  a  square  sail,  to  raise  and  support  which 
a  tranverse  pole  or  yard  was  extended  across  the 
mast  not  far  from  the  top.  In  winter  the  yard  was 
let  down,  and  lodged  in  tne  vessel  or  taken  on  shore. 
"  Bfvgit  hybemas  demisu  anlama  procelias."' 

When,  therefore,  the  time  for  leaving  the  port  ar- 
rived, it  was  necessaiT  to  elevate  the  yard,  to  which 
the  sail  was  previously  attached.  For  this  purpose 
a  wooden  hoop  was  made  to  slide  up  and  down  the 
mast,  as  we  see  it  represented  in  an  antique  lamp, 
made  in  the  form  of  a  ship.*  To  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  the  yard  (comua,  aicpoKlpatai)  ropes  were  at- 
tached, which  passed  over  the  top  of  the  mast ;  and 
uy  means  of  these  ropes,  and  the  pulleys  (trocUea) 
eooLx:;^  with  them,  the  yard  and  sail,  guided  by 
the  honp,  were  hoisted  to  a  sufficient  height.  The 
nail  wai  then  unfiuled,  and  allowed  to  fall  to  the 
■lock  of  the  vessel.* 

Caesar  informs  us*  that,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
fleet  of  the  Veneti,  his  soldiers  made  use  of  sharp 
titles  fastened  to  long  poles.  With  these  they  cut 
ike  Topes  (Juno)  by  which  the  yard  of  each  ship 
WK)  suspended  from  the  mast  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  yard,  with  the  sail  upon  it,  immediately 
fell,  and  the  ship  became  unmanageable.  These 
mu  appear  to  have  been  called  in  Greek  Ktpoixoi, 
WMKCe  in  Latin  summt  cerucM.* 

Bsides  the  ropes  already  mentioned,  rwo  others 

I.  (Li'  ,  zzxiT.,  4.)— I.  (Orid,  Trirt.,  III.,  It.,  ».>— S.  (B«rto- 
H,  Lvcem.,  in.,  31 . — Ctrnpars  bid.,  Hiap.  Orig.,  xx.,  15.) — 4. 
(V*L  n>ac  i ,  Si:t  -OTi£  Mat.,  n.,  477.1— S.  (B.  O.,  iu.,  14.) 
-*.  <L«cUm  (ii) ,  m.— Til.  FlMO..  i..  4m.) 


tmngfjron.  the  horns  of  the  antenna,  the  use  of  nnlel 
was  to  turn  it  round  as  the  wind  veered,  so  as  to 
keep  the  sail  opposite  to  the  wind.  This  operatioo 
is  technically  described  by  Virgil  in  the  fc  lowing 
line:  "Comua  velatarum  obvertimus  anUmtaruM.'^ 
And  more  poetically  where  he  uses  brackia  for  mi- 
tfluus,  and  adds,  "  Urui  arima  torguait  Gnrjui,  i/^ 
torqumlque."* 

When  a  storm  arose,  or  when  the  port  was  at' 
tained,  it  was  usual  to  lower  the  antenna  {demiUm, 
KoBiTitadtu,  v^itvai),  and  to  reef  the  sail:  "Ardutf 
jamdudum  demiUiie  comua,  redor  Clamat,  et  antemiu 
Mum  tubnectiU  tWum.'^ 

Also  before  an  engagement  the  antenna  was  low- 
ered to  the  middle  of  the  mast  (ArUetvnh  ad  medium 
malum  demissis.*')  We  may  ocnerve  that  the  two 
last-cited  authors  use  arUaauc  in  the  plural  for  the 
yard  of  a  single  ship,  probab>y  because  they  con- 
sidered it  as  consistmg  of  two  arms  united  in  the 
middle. 

From  numerous  representations  of  ships  on  ab 
tique  coins,  intaglios,  lamps,  and  bas-reliefs,  we 
here  select  two  gems,  both  of  which  show  the  velau 
antenna,  bat  with  the  sail  reefed  in  the  one,  and  u 
the  other  expanded  and  swollen  with  the  wind. 


The  former  represents  Ulysi^es  tied  to  the  o.as( 
in  order  to  effect  his  escape  from  the  Sirens;  ft 
shows  the  annua  at  the  extremities  of  the  yard,  ani 
the  two  cerucJd  proceeding  irom  thence  to  the  top  ot 
the  mast.  Besides  these  particulars,  the  other  gem 
represents  also  the  ropes  used  for  turning  the  an- 
tenna so  as  to  face  the  wind. 

ANTEPAGMEN'TA,  doorposts,  the  jambs  of  a 
door. 

The  Inscription  quoted  in  the  article  Amtje  con- 
tains also  a  direction  to  make  iambs  of  silver  fii 
{mUepagmenta  ahiepui).  Cato,*  speaking  of  the 
construction  of  a  farmhouse,  mentions  stone  lintels 
and  jambs  {pigwnmla  eC  anlep<^mtnia  ex  lajndey, 
Vitruvius*  gives  minute  instructions  respecting  the 
form  and  proportions  of  the  antepagmenta  in  the 
doors  of  temples ;  and  these  are  found]  in  general,  to 
correspond  with  the  examples  preserved  among  the 
remains  of  Grecian  architecture.'  The  common 
term  for  a  doorpost  is  posHs. 

ANTES  IGNA'NI  anpear  to  have  been  a  body 
of  troops,  selected  for  the  defence  of  the  standap 
(signuvi),  before  which  they  were  stationed.* 

ANTESTA'RI.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 

♦ANTH'EMIS  (Avflq/if),  a  species  of  plant.  ( Vid. 
Cbamaimelon.) 

•ANTH'EMUM  (u»ee/»oi»,  -of,  or  -tmi),  a  species  of 
plant,  about  which  some  uncertainty  prevails.  Ad- 
ams is  in  favour  of  its  being  the  genus  Matricaria, 
or  Wild  Chamomile.  Sprengel,  however,  refers  the 
several  species  of  this  plant  noticed  by  Theophra9> 
tus  to  the  AnOumis  CoUa.  Stackhouse  also  is  vei/ 
unsatisfactory  in  his  views  on  this  subject* 

•ANTHERTCUS  (uveipucot),  a  plant.  Sprengel. 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  compares  the 
Antluriaa  Oracus  with  it,  but  in  his  second  thr 
Aspkedeba  fatulosus.  Thiebault  makes  it  to.be  the 
Orraikogahim  Pyrenaiatm,  and  Stackhouse  the  Aspho- 


1.  (Xn.,  iii.,  M9.)—i.  iJEn.,  r.,  889,  aeqq.)— S.  (Orid,  MeU 
li.,  483.)— 4.  (Hilt.,  De  Bell.  Alex.,  45.)— S.  (De  Re  Roat, 
xiv.)— «.  (ir.,  «.)- 7.  (Yid.  Hirt,  Bankanil  naeh  daa  Oraal 
altzen  der  Allen,  xvi.)— 8.  (Lir.,  it..  37.— Cm.,  Ball.  Of,  tti, 
75,84.)-«.  (Theophnut.,  H  P.,  i.,M;  tLS»-I4.— Adat»A» 
pend..  a.  t.) 
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AirnDOsi& 

idu  nitM.  In  a  word,  all  is  men  cooJecture  ndih 
Rgaid  to  it,  the  description  of  it  by  Tfaeophrastas 
*»ing  so  imberfecL' 

aNTHESPHOR'IA  CApffw^pw),  a  flower-festi- 
ral,  princlpallr  celebrated  in  Sicily  in  honour  of 
tlcmeter  and  Persephone,  in  commemoration  of  the 
tiifUD  of  Persephone  to  her  mother  in  the  beginning 
gf  npiiog.    It  consisted  in  gathering  flowers  and 
•wioinggailazids,  because  Persephone  had  been  car- 
lo) off  qr  Pluto  whils  engaged  in  this  occupation.* 
Atrabo*  relates  that  at  Hipponium  the  women  cele- 
Krati'd  a  similar  festival  in  honour  of  Demeter,  which 
was  probably  called  anthespboria,  since  it  was  de- 
rived from  Sicily.    The  women  themselves  gather- 
ed the  Cowers  for  the  garlands  which  they  wore  on 
the  occasion,  and  it  would  have  been  a  disgrace  to 
bay  the  flowers  for  that  purpose.    Anthe^horia 
vere  also  solemnized  in  honour  of  other  deities, 
especialj]!  in  hononr  of  Juno,  sumamed  'kvBtia,  at 
Aigos,*  where  maidens,  carrying  baskets  filled  with 
flowers,  went  in  proces.sion,  wnile  a  tune  called 
UpoKimi  was  played  on  the  flute.    Aphrodite,  too, 
was  worshipped  at  Cnossus,  under  the  name  'Av- 
Mt,'  and  has  therefore  been  compared  with  Flora, 
ihc  Roman  deity,  as  the  anthesphoria  hare  been 
kn'th  the  Roman  festival  oftbeiorifcrlum. 
AJITHESTE'RIA.    (Ftrf.  DtoNrsu.) 
ANTHESTE'RION.    (  VU.  Calendar,  Greek.) 
*ANTH'IAS  (ovfl/ar),  a  species  offish,  the  same 
vilh  the  Liobna  antiias,  L.,  or  Sirranus  anthias  of 
Cwrier.    Its  French  name  is  BeaUer.    The  an- 
cients describe  several  species  of  this  fish,  one  of 
which  is  the  KoXkixlivi.*    Cuvier  describes  this  as 
a  most  beautiful  fish,  of  a  fine  ruby  red,  changing  to 
gtdd  and  silver,  with  yellow  bands  on  the  cheek.' 

♦ANTHOS,  a  bird,  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
feeds  on  flowers,  and  imitates  the  neighing  of  a 
botscl*  Belon  would  have  it  to  be  the  Emierizza 
tibttuBa,  or  Yellow  Bunting,  called  in  England  the 
Yellow  Hammer,  and  in  France  BruarU.  This 
(pinion,  however,  is  somewhat  doubtful,  since  Atis- 
lode  describes  the  AnUios  as  frequenting  rivers, 
vheieas  the  Yellow  Hammer  delimits  in  trees.* 

*AN'THRAX  (ovtfpoO,  the  Caiboncle.  (Ful. 
CitBtrKC(ii.tia.) 

•ANTHRAK'ION,  a  species  of  carbuncle, 
finnd,  according  to  Theophrastns,  in  the  i^and  of 
Chios.  Beckmaim**  thinks  that  Theophrastos" 
means  the  'well-known  black  marble  of  that  Island, 
which,  from  its  resemblance  to  an  extinguished  coal, 
was  designated  ivBp&Kiov  (from  ivOpi^,  "  a  coal"), 

S'  St  as  the  ruby  took  its  name  from  one  burning, 
e  soppoaes,  moreover,  that  of  this  marble  were 
made  the  mirrors  mentioned  by  Theophrastus ;  and 
that  Pliny  misinterprets  him  in  statmg  that  they 
•ere  of  the  avOpaxtm  of  Orchomenas." 

•ANTHRE'NE  (avdp^),  the  Hornet,  or  Vetpa 
Oraim,  L.     Its  nest  is  called  ivdp^iov  by  Suidas. 

•ANTHYI.LIS  (iv$vXXl{),  a  species  of  plant, 
flprragel  agrees  with  Prosper  Alpinus,  that  the  first 
•pedes  of  Dioscorides  is  the  Oressa  Crelica;  and 
with  Clusins,  that  the  second  is  the  Amga  Iva.  Lin- 
ncns  would  seem  to  countenance  this  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  first  species,  by  raving  it  the  name  of 
Cnaa  AtitMtu  in  his  Oeii.  fimU." 

ANTHYTOMOS'IA.    (1^.  Htpomosu.) 

ANTIIKOSIS  (ipriiomf),  in  its  literal  and  gen- 
eral meaning, "  an  exchange,"  was,  in  the  language 
af  tbe  Attic  courts,  peeoliany  applied  to  proceed- 
ings under  a  law  which  is  said  to  have  originated 


I.  fnaa|llllMt.,H.P^i.,4;  tiK.,  IS.— Admnu,  Append.,  lt.) 
-«.  (PoUu,  Oaom.,  i.,  1,  ST.)— S.  (ti.,  p.SS«.)— 4.  (Pam.,  ii., 
B,  ^  1.) — 9.  (HflVTCh.,  t.  T.)— ^.  (Atheoani,  Tti.,  10. — Aristot., 
E.  A-H.,  17 ;  ix.,  S  at  ST.— JElisa,  N.  A.,-  i.,  4 ;  Tui.,  28 ;  xii., 
ff,/— Pli».,H.N-fat,S8.)— T.  fAdimt,  Append.,  LT.)— 8.  (Plin., 
R.  H„  X..,  4S,>— 0.  (AiiatoC.,  H.  A.,  iz.,  9. — Adams,  Append.,  ■. 
•.>-^.  (HiM.  oTIbt.,  toL  ui..  p.  1T8.)— 11.  (LitL.,  e.  ii.)—lt. 
(Hn**^  A«e.HiD«iml.  p. TV.;— 13.  (INoioor.,  iii.,  US.— Aduu, 

•  •     I-T.) 


ANTIOOSIS. 

with  Solon.*  By  this,  a  citizen  noroinai.'d  tu  peti 
form  a  leitntgia,  such  as  a  tricrarchy  or  choregia,  oi 
to  rank  among  the  property-tax  pavers  in  a  clasi 
disproportioned  to  his  means,  was  empcwerea  to 
call  upon  any  qualified  person  not  so  charged  u 
take  the  office  in  his  stead,  or  submit  to  a  compleM 
exchange  of  property;  the  charge  in  question,  oj 
course,  attaching  to  the  first  party,  if  the  exchaiig'. 
were  finally  eflected.*  For  these  proceedings  to* 
courts  were  opened  at  a  stated  time  every  yeai  b; 
the  magistrates  that  had  official  cognizance  of  the 
particular  subject,  such  as  the  strategi  in  cases  ol 
trierarchy  and  rating  to  the  property-taxes,  and  the 
archon  in  those  of  choregia ;  and  to  the  tribunal  of 
such  an  officer  it  was  the  first  step  of  the  challenger 
to  summon  his  opponent.*  It  may  be  presumed 
that  he  then  formally  repeated  his  proposal,  and  thai 
the  otherparty  stated  his.objections,  which,  if obvi' 
ously  sufficient  in  law,  might  perhaps  authorize  the 
magistrate  to  dismiss  the  case;  if  otherwise,  the 
legal  resistance,  and  preparations  for  bringing  the 
cause  before  the  dicasts,  would  naturally  begin  here. 
In  the  latter  case,  or  if  the  exchange  were  accepted, 
the  law  directed  the  challenger  to  repair  to  the 
houses  and  lands  of  his  antagonist,  and  secure  him- 
self as  all  the  claims  and  liabilities  of  the  estate 
were  to  be  transferred,  firom  fraudulent  encumbran- 
ces of  the  real  property,  by  observing  what  mortgage 
placards  (Spot),  if  any,  were  fixed  upon  it,  and 
against  clandestine  removal  of  the  other  efiects,  by 
sealing  up  the  chambers  that  contained  them,  ana, 
if  he  pleased,  by  putting  bailiffs  in  the  mansion.* 
His  opponent  was  at  the  same  time  informed  that 
he  was  at  liberty  to  deal  in  like  manner  with  the  es- 
tate of  the  challenger,  and  received  notice  to  attend 
the  proper  tribunal  on  a  fixed  day  to  take  the  usua. 
oath.  The  entries  here  described  seem,  in  contem- 
plation of  law,  to  have  been  a  complete  effectuation 
of  the  exchange,*  and  it  does  not  appear  that  pri- 
marily there  was  any  legal  necessity  for  a  fartnet 
ratification  by  the  dicasts ;  but,  in  practice,  this  mnsi 
always  have  been  required  by  the  conflict  of  inter- 
ests between  the  partie.s.  The  next  proceeding  was 
the  oath,  which  was  taken  by  both  parties,  and  pur- 
ported that  they  would  faithfully  discover  all  their 
Ciperty,  except  shares  held  in  the  silver  mines  al 
urion;  forihese  were  not  rated  to  leitutgise  oi 
property  taxes,  nor,  consequently,  liable  to  &e  ex- 
change. In  pursuance  of  this  agreement,  the  law 
enjoined  that  they  should  exchange  correct  accounts 
of  their  respective  assets  (,aizo<paaeti)  within  three 
days ;  but,  in  practice,  the  time  might  be  extended  by 
the  consent  of  the  challenger.  After  this,  if  the  mat- 
ter were  still  uncompromised,  it  would  assume  the 
shape  and  follow  the  course  of  an  ordinary  lawsuit 
(_Vtd.  Dike),  under  the  conduct  of  the  magistrate 
within  whose  jurisdiction  it  had  originally  come. 
The  verdict  of  the  dicasts,  when  adverse  to  the 
challenged,  seems  merelv  to  have  rendered  impera- 
tive the  first  demand  of  nis  antagonist,  viz.,  that  he' 
should  submit  to  the  exchange,  or  undertake  the 
charge  in  question ;  and  as  the  alternative  was  open 
to  the  former,  and  a  compromise  might  be  acceded 
to  by  the  latter  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  we 
may  infer  that  the  exchange  was  rarely,  if  ever, 
finally  accomplished.*  The  irksomeness,  however, 
of  the  sequestration,  during  which  the  litigant  wai 
precluded  from  the  use  of  bis  own  property,  and  dis- 
abled from  bringing  actions  for  embezzlement  and 
the  like  against  others  (for  his  prospective  reim- 
bursement was  reckoned  a  part  of  the  sequestrate? 
estate'),  would  invariably  cause  a  speedy — perhaps, 


1.  (DenuMth.  in  Fhanipp.,  init.)— S.  (BBckh,  Pub.  Ecoli.  al 
Atheni,  toI.  ii.,  p.  SCO.)— 3.  (Democth.  in  Phsnipp.,  p.  1040.— 
Meier,  Au.  Procen,  p.  471 ;  irpoaKaXticOat  nva  Ui  dvriSociw 
Lnias,  brip  roS  ^Xdwdrov,  p.  74S.) — 4.  (Demoeth  in  Pha 
nipp.,  p.  1040,  icq.)— 5.  (Demosth.  in  Mid.,  p.  MO;  in  Pha- 
ninp.,p.  1041, 93.)— 0.  (BOdih,  Econ.  of  Athena,  Tol.  li.,  f  STOI 
—7.  (Di  meuh.  In  Aphob.,  Ii.,  p.  841 ;  in  Mid.,  p.  t40.) 
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ANTIGRAPHE. 

ta  most  cases,  a  fair  — adiustmeat  of  the  bnrdens .  i- 
;id<>Dt  to  the  condition  of  a  wealthy  Athenian. 

ANTIGR'APHE  (ivT-iypo^^)  originally  signified 
Jie  writing  put  in  by  the  defendant,  in  all  causes, 
«rbetber  public  or  private,  in  answer  to  the  indict- 
ment or  bill  of  the  prosecutor.  From  this  significa- 
tion it  was  applied,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  the  sub- 
stance as  well  as  the  form  of  the  reply,  both  of  which 
are  also  indicated  by  avrufioaia,  which  means  pri- 
mari'.y  <he  oath  corroborating  the  statement  of  the 
icciiseil.  Barpocration  has  remarked  that  anti- 
^phc  It  ight  denote,  as  antomosia  does  in  its  more 
exu.-nded  application,  the  bill  and  affidavit  of  either 
paity;  at.d  this  remark  seems  to  be  justified  bjr  a 
passage  of  Plato.'  Schfimann,  however,  main- 
tains'  that  antigraphe  was  only  used  in  this  signi- 
fication in  the  case  of  persons  who  laid  claim  to  an 
tuassigned  inheritance.  Here  neither  the  first  nor 
any  other  claiipant  could  appear  in  the  character  of 
a  prosecutor ;  that  is,  no  dUr/  or  lynXtfiia  could  be 
strictly  said  to  be  directed  by  one  competitor  against 
snother,  when  all  came  forward  voluntarily  to  the 
tribunal  to  defend  their  several  titles.  This  circum- 
stance Schomann  has  suggested  as  a  reason  why 
the  documents  of  each  claimant  were  denoted  by 
the  term  in  question. 

Perhaps  the  word  "plea,"  though  by  no  means  a 
coincident  term,  may  be  allowed  to  he  a  tolerably 
proximate  rendering  of  antigraphe.  Of  pleas  there 
can  be  only  two  kinds,  the  dilatory,  and  those  to  the 
action.  The  former,  in  Attic  law,  comprehends  all 
such  allegations  as,  by  asserting  the  incompetency 
of  the  court,  tho  disability  of  the  plaintiff  or  privi- 
lege of  the  defendant  and  the  like,  would  have  a 
tendency  to  show  that  the  cause  in  its  present  state 
could  not  be  brought  into  court  (iin  eiaayuyi/iov 
dvat  Tiiv  iiKfiv) :  the  latter,  everything  that  could 
be  adduced  by  way  of  denial,  excuse,  justification, 
»tid  defence  generally.  It  must  be,  at  the  same  time, 
\  Jpt  in  mind,  that  the  process  called  "  sjwcial  plead- 
t.j'*  ■»  uS  at  Athens  supplied  by  the  magistrate  hold- 
fej  "iie  anacrisis,  at  which  iJoth  parties  produced 
h-:ir  allegations,  with  the  evidence  to  substantiate 
•.hem;  and  that  the  object  of  this  part  of  the  pro- 
CRedlngs  was,  under  the  directions  and  with  the  as- 
dstan^  of  the  magistrate,  to  prepare  and  enucleate 
ihe  question  for  the  dicasts.  The  following  is  an 
instance  of  the  simplest  form  of  indictment  and 
plea:  "  ApoUodonis,  the  son  of  Pasion  of  Achamse, 
against  Stephanas,  son  of  Menecles  of  Achamas,  for 
peijury.  The  penalty  rated,  a  talent.  Stephanas 
Dore  false  wimess  against  me  when  he  gave  in  evi- 
dence the  matters  in  the  tablets.  Stephanus,  son 
of  Menecles  of  Achamse.  I  wimessed  tmly  when 
I  gave  in  evidence  the  things  in  the  tablet."*  The 
pleadings  might  be  altered  during  the  anacrisis; 
out,  once  conagned  to  the  echinus,  they,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  accompanying  documents,  were  pro- 
tected by  the  oiBcial  seal  from  any  change  by  the 
litigants.  On  the  day  of  trial,  and  In  the  presence 
of  ue  dicasts,  the  echinus  was  opened,  and  the  plea 
was  then  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  together 
with  its  antagonist  bill.  Whether  it  was  preserved 
afterward  as  a  public  record,  which  we  know  to 
have  been  the  case  with  respect  to  the  ypaii^  in 
some  causes,*  we  are  not  informed. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated.  It  will  have 
been  observed  Uiat  questions  requiring  a  previous 
decision  would  frequently  arise  upon  the  allega- 
tions of  the  plea,  and  that  the  plea  to  the  action  in 
particular  would  often  contain  matter  that  would 
tend  essentially  to  alter,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  re- 
veise  the  relative  positions  of  the  parties.  In  the 
first  case,  a  trial  before  the  dicasts  would  be  granted 
by  tM  magistrate  whenever  he  was  loath  to  incur 
1  he  responsibility  of  decision ;  in  the  second,  a  cross- 
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aciioL  might  be  instituted,  and  carriel  on  separaw 
ly,  tho  igh  perhaps  simultaneously  with  the  original 
suit  Cases,  also,  would  sometimes  occur,  in  xrtiick 
the  defendant,  from  considering  the  indictment  af 
an  imwarrantable  aggression,  or,  perhaps,  one  best 
repelled  by  attack,  would  be  tempted  to  retaliate 
upon  some  delinquency  of  his  cpponent,  utteriy  un- 
connected with  the  cause  in  hand,  and  to  this  he 
would  be,  in  most  cases,  able  to  resort  An  in. 
stance  of  each  kind  will  be  briefly  given  by  citing 
the  common  napaypai^ii  as  a  cause  arising  upon  a 
dilatory  plea ;  a  cross-action  for  assault  ^aixtofl 
upon  a  primary  action  for  the  same  ;*  and  a  dou- 
fiaaia,  or  "judicial  examination  of  the  life  or  mor< 
als"  of  an  orator  upon  an  impeachment  for  miscon- 
duct in  an  embassy  {napaTrpea6ela).'  All  causes  of 
this  secondary  nature  (and  there  was  hardly  one  of 
any  kind  cognizable  by  the  Attic  courts  that  might 
not  occasionally  rank  among  them)  were,  when 
viewed  in  their  relation  with  the  primaiy  action, 
comprehended  by  the  enlarged  signification  of  anti- 
grapne;  or,  in  other  words,  this  term,  inexpressive 
of  form  or  substance,  is  indicative  of  a  repellant  or 
retaliative  quality,  that  might  be  incidental  to  a 
great  variety  of  causes.  The  distinction,  however, 
that  is  implied  by  antigraphe  was  not  merely  verbal 
and  unsubstantial ;  for  we  are  told,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent frivolous  suits  on  the  one  hand,  and  unfair  elu- 
sion upon  the  other,  the  loser  in  a  paragraphe,  oi 
cross-action  upon  a  private  suit,  was  condemned 
by  a  special  law  to  pay  the  lru6tXia  (vid.  Epobe 
via),  ratable  upon  the  valuation  of  the  main  causu 
if  he  failed  to  obtain  the  votes  of  one  fifth  of 
the  jury,  and  certain  court  fees  (ir/wrowja;  not  ori- 
ginally incident  to  the  suit.  That  there  was  a  (am- 
liar  provision  in  public  causes  we  may  preriima 
from  analogy,  though  we  have  no  authority  to  deter- 
mine the  matter.* 

ANTIGRAPHEIS  (dvnypafeif)  were  public 
clerks  at  Athens,  of  whom  there  were  two  kinds 
The  first  belonged  to  the  jSovA^  :  his  duty  was  U 
give  an  account  to  the  people  of  all  the  moneys  paid 
to  tho  state.  ("Of  nofl'  iKd<mt»  vpvravtiav  avtXo- 
yi^rro  rac  iTpoa6iov(  riji  ififu^.*)  In  the  time  of 
iEschines,  the  uvriypa^tv^  r^  /JovXijf  was  x'^P**" 
TovfiTo^  ;*  but  in  later  times  he  was  chosen  by  lot.* 
The  second  belonged  to  the  people,  and  his  dnty 
was  to  check  the  accounts  of  the  public  officers, 
such  as  the  treasurers  of  the  sacred  moneys,  of  the 
war  taxes,  &c.  (Airrot  <U  iaav  ivuypa^it,  6  fihr 
njf  6iotK^oto{,  6  di  njf /Jwi^f .') 

ANTINOEI'A  {'AvTivSeta),  annual  festivals  and 
quinquennial  games,  which  the  Roman  empeior 
Hadrian  instituted  in  honour  of  his  favourite  Anti- 
nous,  after  he  was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  or,  according 
to  others,  had  sacrificed  himself  for  his  sovereign, 
in  a  fit  of  religious  fanaticism.  The  festivals  were 
celebrated  in  Bithynia  and  at  Mantinea,  in  which 
places  he  was  worshipped  as  a  god.* 

•ANTIP'ATHES,  the  sort  of  Coral  called  An- 
tipatAesfioUailaceum,  Pall.* 

ANTIPHER'NA.    (Fiirf.  Dos.) 

ANTiaUA'RII.    (Vid.  LiBRiBii.) 

•ANTIRRH'INON  {avrlfi^ivov  or  ivrififit^cv),  a 
plant,  which  Sprengel  makes  the  same  with  the 
Aniirrkinum  Onmtium.  Hardouin  calls  it  by  ttt 
French  name  of  3MU  de  rpiu.  or  Calf's  Snout,  toll 
Stephens  and  Matthiolus  by  tiiat  of  Mmmm  rioM 
Its  ordinary  name  in  English  is  Snapdragon,^* 

ANT'LIA  (uwtXjo),  any  machine  for  raising  wa- 
ter; a  pump. 


I.  (Apolo;.  Soer.,  p.  t7,  c.)— t.  (Att.  Procen,  p.  46S.)— 3. 
iDcm-sth.  in  8teph.,i.,  I!15.)— 4.  (Diog.  Lurt.,  Vi.,  c.  },  1. 19.) 


1.  (Demorth.  in  Et.  et  Mneiib,  p.  lia.)— J.  (JSffb.  ia 
Tiin»reh.)— 3.  (Meier,  Att.  Procea,  p.  654.)— 4.  (iEieh.  adv 
Ctee.,  c.  II,  p.  S75.)— S.  (.fijch.,  1.  c.)— 8.  (r.inM,Olioin.,TOl.. 
8,  t  18  )— 7.  (Harpocrat.,  s.  t.)— 8.  (JEl.  Srartiaim*,  Kadr.,  * 
14.— Dion.,  liix.,  10.— Pnni.,  rii.,  S,  «4.)— 4.  (Dioecor.  t  ,  IjM 
— Ad»mi,  Append.,  i.  t.)— 10.  (Thrnphrat^  ,11.  P.,  h  ,  IS.— DI 
Oicar.,  St.,  131.— Adnim,  Append..  t-T.) 
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Ttte  uuMzoA  fiROTB  shows  a  machine  which  is 
Rill  lued  on  the  river  Eissack,  in  the  Tyrol,  the  an- 
cient A<agis.  As  ta*  current  puts  the  wheel  in  mo- 
lion,  fjie  jars  oa  its  margin  are  successively  im- 
nersed  and  filled  witn  water.  When  they  reach 
the  top,  the  centri/ugal  force,  conjoined  with  their 
obtiqae  positioDj  sends  the  water  sideways  into  a 
DODgh,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  to  a  distance,  and 
chiefly  Dsed  for  irrigation.  Thus,  by  the  incessant 
tetion  of  the  current  itself,  a  portion  of  it  is  every 
ionaDt  rising  to  an  elevation  nearly  equal  to  the  di- 
■tieierof  the  wheel. 


Ln<ie:ius'  mentions  a  machine  constructed  on 
Ikis  piii  ciple :  "  Vtjlvmos  versare  rolas  aiqve  haialra 
vithmu."  The  line  is  quoted  by  Nonius  Marcel- 
his,'  who  observes  that  the  jars  or  pots  of  such 
vheels  (nt/zrum  cadi)  are  properly  called  "Aatutra 
tb  hauriendo,"  as  in  Greek  they  are  called  uvrXia. 

In  situations  where  the  water  was  at  rest,  as  in  a 
pood  or  a  well,  or  where  the  current  was  too  slow 
and  feeble  to  put  the  machine  in  motion,  it  was  so 
tonstrocted  as  to  be  wrought  by  animal  force,  and 
ilares  or  criminals  were  commonly  emplojred  for 
dm  purpose.  Five  such  machines  are  descnbed  by 
Vitruvius,  in  addition  to  that  which  has  been  al- 
ready explained,  and  which,  as  he  observes,  was 
tamed  sine  operanm  aUcatv.ra,  tpsiusfiuminis  impuhn. 
These  five  were:  1.  the  tympanum;  a  tread-wheel, 
wrought  komixUna  aUcantibus:  2.  a  wheel  resem- 
bling that  in  the  preceding  figure,  but  having,  in- 
stsaa  of  pots,  wooden  boxes  or  buckets  (modioli 
fadrati),  so  arranged  as  to  fi)rm  steps  for  those  who 
trod  the  wheel :  3.  the  chain-pump :  4.  the  cocUea, 
or  Archimedes's  screw ;  and,  a.  the  desibica  machina, 
or  forcing-pump.* 

Stij'Onius*  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  of  eques- 
trian rank  condemned  to  the  antlia.  The  nature 
of  die  pimishment  may  be  conceived  from  the  words 
of  Aitemidoros.*  He  knew  a  person  who  dreamed 
ihat  he  was  constantlr  walking,  though  his  body  did 
not  move;  and  another  who  dreamed  that  water 
was  flowing  &om  his  feet  It  was  the  lot  of  each  to 
ke  oondemDed  to  the  antlia  (c2r  avrXiav  xaraitKaa- 
th<u),  and  thus  to  fulfil  his  dream. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  imtlia  with  which  Martial' 
vatered  his  garden  was  probab  «  the  ]x>le  and 
docket  universally  employt^  in  Ital;,  Greece,  and 
EgypL  The  pole  is  curved,  as  shown  in  the  an- 
Bexed  figure ;  oecause  it  is  the  stem  of  a  fir,  or  some 
Mher  tapering  tree.    The  bucket,  being  attached  to 


I.  (T,  Sn.y—t  (lib.  J.)— J.  (VitniT,  c.  c.  4-7.--Driebenr, 
ftmwL.  trSaimgia  der  Griedwn,  p.  4<-M.)— 4.  (Ttbor.,  M.) 
^4-  rOMiraeritiem,  i.,  M.)— 8   fix.,  It.) 
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the  top  of  the  tree,  bends  it  by  its  weight,  and  tM 
thickness  of  the  other  extremity  serves  as  a  counter 
poise.  The  great  antiquity  of  this  method  of  raising 
water  is  proved  by  representations  of  it  in  Egyptian 
paintings.' 

ANT0M0S1A  (ivTuuocitt),  apart  of  the  ivoAfii 
OK,  or  preliminary  pleadings  in  an  Athenian  lawsuit. 
The  term  was  used  of  an  oath  taken  by  both  parties; 
by  the  plainlifiT,  that  his  complaint  was  well-founded, 
and  that  he  was  actuated  by  no  improper  morives; 
and  by  the  defendant,  that  his  defence  was  true.  It 
was  also  called  iiuuoaia.  The  oath  might  contain 
either  the  direct  affirmative  or  negative,  in  which 
case  it  was  called  eidviutia ;  o-  amount  to  a  demur- 
rer or  napaypa^.  The  ivTu/toala  of  the  two  par- 
ties correspond  to  our  bills  or  declarations  on  the 
one  side,  and  to  the  replies,  replications,  or  rejoin- 
ders on  Uie  other.    (Fii.  Antioraphe.) 

ANTYX  (ivnif),  (probably  allied  etymologically 
to  AMPYX)  (a/iiTvf),  the  rim  or  border  of  anything, 
especially  of  a  shield  or  chariot. 

The  rim  of  the  large  round  shield  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  was  thinner  than  the  part  which  it  enclosed. 
Thus  the  ornamental  border  oi  the  shield  of  Achilleei 
fabricated  by  Vulcan,  was  only  threefold,  the  shield 
itself  being  sevenfold.*  In  anotherpart  of  the  Iliad,* 
Achilles  sends  bis  spear  against  .£neas,  and  striker 
his  shield  avrvy'  iwo  irpujipi,  i.  e.,  "on  the  outer 
most  border,"  where  (it  is  cidded)  the  bronze  wai 
thinnest,  and  the  thinnest  part  of  the  ox-hide  wat 
stretched  over  it  In  consequence  of  the  great  size 
of  this  round  shield,  the  extreme  border  (avnif 
jrr^aTT;*)  touched  the  neck  of  the  wearer  above,  and 
the  lower  part  of  his  legs  below.  In  the  woodcut 
in  the  article  Antefixa,  we  see  the  ivrv^  on  one 
side  of  Minerva's  shield. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ivrvf  of  a  chariot  most 
have  been  thicker  than  the  body  to  which  it  was  at- 
tached, and  to  which  it  gave  both  form  and  strength. 
For  the  same  reason,  it  was  often  made  double,  as 
in  the  chariot  of  Juno  (Aoiai  ii  Kcplipo/iot  avTvyi( 
€iai').  In  early  times,  it  consisted  of  the  twigs  or 
flexible  stem  of  a  tree  (J/Mnj/tec*),  which  were  polish- 
ed and  shaped  for  the  purpose.  Afterward,  a  splen- 
did rim  of  metal  formed  the  summit  of  the  chskriot, 
especially  when  it  belongnd  to  a  person  of  wealth 
and  rank. 

In  front  of  the  chariot,  the  uvtv^  was  often  raised 
above  the  bo<Iy,  into  the  form  of  a  curvature,  which 
served  tho  purpose  of  a  hook  to  bang  the  reins 
upon  when  tne  charioteer  had  occasion  to  leave  hi; 
vehicle.'  Hence  Euripides  says  of  Hippoiyvoa, 
who  had  just  ascended  his  chariot  Mapnrei  iixepaii 
jfoloQ  ott"  uvTvyo^. 

On  Etruscan  and  Greek  vases,  we  ofUn  see  &x 
chariot  painted  with  this  appendage  to  the  rim  much 
elevated.  The  accompanjrmg  woodcnt  sliows  it  in 
a  simpler  form,  and  as  it  appears  in  the  Antefixa, 
engraved  in  the  work  of  Carloni,  which  has  been 
already  quoted. 

By  Synecdoche,  avrvi  is  sometimes  used  for  # 
dariot,  the  part  being  put  for  the  whole.*    It  is 


1.  (Willdnion,  Manners  and  Cuat.  of  Anc.  Egypt.,  ii.,  1-4.}— 
a.  (H.,  iviii.,  479.)— 3.  (xx.,  )r75.)-4.  (D.,  ti.,  U8.)-«.  (IL,» 
7S8.)-«.  (D.,  xxi.,  38.)— 7.  (n.,  t.,  884,  S!ia.)-8.  (H7».)-» 
(CtUlim..  HTmn.  m  Diu.,  140.) 
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■Iso  used  metaphorically,  as  when  it  is  applied  by 
Moschus'  to  the  horns  of  the  new  moon,  and  by 
Euripides*  to  the  frame  of  a  lyre. 

Likewise  the  orbits  of  the  sun  and  planets,  which 
were  conceived  to  be  circular,  were  called  uvruytt 
tipavioi.  The  orbit  of  Mars  is  so  denominated  in 
the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Mars ;'  and  the  zodiac,  in 
an  epigram  of  Synesius,  descriptive  of  an  astrolabe.* 
Alluding  to  this  use  of  Uie  term,  a  celebrated  philos- 

Sther,  having  been  appointed  Prefect  of  Rome  by 
e  Emperor  Julian,  and  having  thus  become  en- 
titled to  ride  in  a  chariot  with  a  silver  rim,  laments 
that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  an  ethereal  for  a 
»ilver  ovrvf.* 

APAGELOI  {uniytXoi),  the  name  of  those  youths 
among  the  Cretans  who  had  not  reached  their 
eighteenth  year,  and  therefore  did  not  belong  to  any 
ayO-ri.  {Yid.  Agele.)  As  these  youths  usually 
lived  in  their  father's  house,  they  were  called  OKurioi* 

APAGO'OE  {uvayuyii),  a  summary  process,  al- 
l-nred  in  certain  cases  by  the  Athenian  law.  The 
'jsrm  denotes  not  merely  the  act  of  apprehending  a 
odprit  caught  in  ipso  facto,  but  also  the  written  in- 
tanation  delivered  to  the  magistrate,  urging  bis 
^iprehension.'  We  must  carefully  distinguish  be- 
tween the  apagoge,  the  endeixa,  and  the  ephegesis. 
The  endeixis  was  an  information  against  those  who 
•Dok  apon  themselves  some  office,  or  exercised  some 
light,  for  which  they  were  by  law  disqualitied;  or 
those  whose  guilt  was  manifest,  so  that  the  punish- 
ment only,  and  not  the  fact,  was  to  be  determined. 
Pollux  says  that  the  endeixis  was  adopted  when 
the  accused  was  absent,  the  apagoge  when  he  was 
present.  Demosthenes  distinguishes  expressly  be- 
tween the  endeixis  and  the  apagoge.*  When  the  com- 
plainant took  the  accused  to  the  magistrate,  the 
process  was  called  apagoge;  when  he  led  the  magis- 
trate to  the  offender,  it  was  caAei' ephegesis;  in  the 
former  case,  the  complainant  ran  the  risk  of  forfeit- 
ing 1000  drachmas  if  his  charge  was  ill-founded.' 
Toe  cases  in  which  the  apagoge  was  most  generally 
allowed  were  those  of  theft,  murder,  ill-usage  of 
parents,  &c.  The  punishment  in  these  cases  was 
generally  fixed  by  law ;  and  if  the  accused  con- 
fessed, or  was  proved  guilty,  the  magistrate  could 
execute  the  sentence  at  once,  without  appealing  to 
any  of  the  jury-courts;  otherwise  it  was  necessary 
that  the  case  should  be  referred  to  a  higher  tribunjj." 
The  magistrates  who  presided  over  the  apagoge 
were  generally  the  Eleven  (ol  IvSexa") ;  sometimes 
the  chief  archon,"  or  the  thesmotheta."  The  most 
Important  passage  with  regard  to  the  apagoge**  is 
•oTortunately  corrupt  and  unintelligible."  The  com- 


I.  (fi.,88.)— a.  (irirpol.,llSS.)— 3.  0.8.)— 4.  (Bmncl,  Ant., 
4,44ll)--6.  (Thsmiitiui,  Bninck.Anthol.,  ii.,404.)— e.  (Schol. 
■  Enrip.,  llcwt.,  1009.)— 7.  (Suidu  :  'A»iayuiyi|r  iitrviS  ty 
fpa^i  mSofiivii  tx^  Stncovrt  ircfH  toU  iciv  ivax&^vai  t6v  ie7va.) 
—8.  (a  Timocr.,  p.  745,  «.)— 9.  (DeniMth..  c.  Androt.,  p.  001, 
Ml  *Ri^aat I  KOi iravri^  irtoTeitti ;  Avtr/f  nxi\latiSih  kIvSv- 
wosr  imtrhrcfioi  it;  rois  £t/xovtitt/  t^mfoi'  roSro  iroi^ffoutriv 
Wliivi.) — 16.  {£Bch  c.  Timarch.,  c.  37. — Demotth.,  de  Falfl. 
tagU.,  4Sl.  7.)— II.'  (Denioath.,  c.  Timocr.,  730.— L^a.  adr. 
Afont-,  c  89. )— 12.  (^ar.h.,  c.  Timarch.,  r.  M.)— 13.  (Dsmcttli., 
T.  Aitott'cr.,  830,  IB.)— 14.  (Lyiiai,  c.  Agont.,  «  86,  88.)— IV 
•Vid.  SMKer,  Led.  Andocid.,  p  SM,  *«.) 


plainant  was  said  inuyeiv  t^  diraju^^v ;  tik.  mifis 
trstes,  when  they  allowed  it,  Troprdexovro  r^y  *«» 

*APARI'N£  {awapivii).  a  species  of  plant  tiie 
same  with  the  Lappa  of  the  RcBMms,'  and  now 
called  Cleavers,  Clivers,  or  Goose-grass.  Spiengd, 
in  the  first  edition  of  liis  R.  H.  H.,  noldsit  to  be  th* 
Arctiwtt  Lappa,  or  Burdock;  a  mistake  which  he 
silently  corrects  in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides.  Ac* 
cording  to  Galen,  it  is  the  ^tXianov  and  ^liatTipm 
of  Hippocrates.* 

'APATE  (dTTuri?),  the  name  of  a  plant  occurring 
in  Theopbrastus.'  Great  diversity  of  opinion  yn- 
vails,  however,  with  re."!pect  to  the  proper  readmg; 
some  making  it  iwavv,  and  others  u^ti-  Sprengel 
refers  it  to  the  LemUodm  Tiiraxaaim,  or  Dandelion ; 
but  Slackhonse  hesitates  between  the  TaraxacKm 
and  the  Hieracium  or  ffawkvxed.* 

AnATH'£EU£  Toi  ii/itov  ypa^.  {Vii.  AAIKIAZ 
irpof  Tov  i^iun/  ypn^.) 

APATU'RIA  (uTrarotSpia)  was  a  political  festiral 
which  the  Athenians  had  in  common  with  all  the 
Greeks  of  the  Ionian  name,*  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  Colophon  and  Ephesus.  It  was  celebrated 
in  the  month  of  Pyanepsion,  and  lasted  for  three 
days.  The  origin  of  this  festival  is  related  in  the 
following  manner:  About  the  year  1100  B.C.,  the 
Athenians  were  carrying  on  a  war  against  the 
Boeotians,  concerning  the  di'strict  of  Cilxnac,  or, 
according  to  others,  respecting  the  little  town  of 
CEnoe.  The  Boeotian  Xanthius  or  Xanthus  chal- 
lenged Thymcetes,  king  of  Attica,  to  single  combat ; 
and  when  he  refused,  Melanthus,  a  Me.ssenian  exile 
of  the  house  of  the  Kelids,  offered  himself  to  fight 
for  Thymoetes,  on  condition  that,  if  victorious,  he 
should  be  the  successor  lo  Thymoetes.  The  offei 
was  accepted;  and  when  Xanthius  and  Melanthua 
began  (he  engagement,  there  appeared  behind  Xafr 
thius  a  man  in  the  rpay^,  the  skin  of  a  black  ah*^ 
goat.  Melanthus  reminded  his  adversary  that  Idt 
was  violating  the  laws  of  single  combat  by  haviitf 
a  companion,  and  while  Xanthius  looked  aroiinc^ 
Melanthus  slew  ihe  deceived  Xanthius.  From  that 
time  the  Athenians  celebrated  two  festivals,  the 
Apaturia,  and  that  of  Dionysus  Melansegis,  who 
was  believed  to  have  been  the  man  who  appeared 
beliind  Xanthius.  This  is  the  siory  related  by  the 
schuliaston  Aristophanes.*  This  tradition  has  given 
;ise  to  a  false  etymology  of  the  name  aaaTovfiia, 
which  was  formerly  con.«idered  10  be  derived  from 
iiraTfv,  to  deceive.  AM  modern  critics,  however,' 
agree  that  the  name  is  composed  of  u=&/ia  and 
varipia,  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  what 
Xenophon*  says  of  the  festival :  'Ev  off  (dirarovptoir) 
oZ  re  naripes  xal  oi  avyyevet{  S^eiai  a^iaiv  airoif. 
According  to  this  derivation,  it  is  the  festival  at 
which  the  phratriae  met,  to  discuss  and  settle  their 
own  affairs.  But,  as  every  citizen  was  a  member 
of  a  phratria,  the  festival  extended  over  the  whole 
nation,  who  assembled  according  to  phratrite.  Welck- 
er.'on  account  of  the  prominent  part  which  Dionysus 
takes  in  the  legend  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Attic 
Apaturia,  conceives  that  it  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance that  families  belonging  to  the  Dionjrsian 
tribe  of  the  .£g{cores  had  oeen  registered  among 
the  citizens. 

The  first  day  of  the  festival,  which  probably  fell 
on  the  eleventh  of  the  month  of  Pyanepsion,  waa 
called  dopiri'i;  or  ddptrtm;"  on  which,  every  citizQa 
went  in  the  evening  to  the  phratrium,  or  to  the  hotu« 
of  some  wealthy  member  of  his  own  phratria,  and 
there  enjoyed  the  supper  prepared  for  him."    That 


1.  (Maitjn  in  Virg.,  G«oig.,  i.,  193.)— S.  (Dincor.,  iii.,  A.— 
Theoplinut.,  H.  P.,  vii.,  8.— Aduni,  Append.,  ■.  y.y—i.  m.  P, 
Tii.,  8.)— 4.  (Adruns,  Append.,  i.  t  )— I.  (Herod.,  i.,  147.>— A 
(Acham.,  148.)- 7.  (Mailer,  Doriani,  i.,  5, 4.  -Welcker,  .Xaehrl 
Tril.,  p.  S88.)— 8.  (HeUen.,  i.,  7,  I,  8.)— 9.  (Anhang  z.  Triloc. 
p.  no.)— 10.  (Fhilyll.  in  Herad.,  in  Athen.,  ir.,  p.  171.— EwfiA 
•t  Snid.,  >.  T.)— 1 1    (Ariitoph.,  Arhora..  14(.> 
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APEX. 

• 

Ito  enp-bearera  {olvoimu)  were  not  idle  on  tbis  oe- 
canon,  may  be  seen  from  Photius.' 

The  second  day  was  called  'Kvdfiivoit  (iva^tiv), 
(rom  the  sacrifice  offered  on  this  day  to  Zens,  sor- 
named  tpaTotot,  and  to  Athena,  and  sometimes  to 
Dionysus  Mclanoigis.  Tbiis  was  a  state  sacrifice, 
in  whidi  all  citizens  took  part.  The  day  was  chiefly 
deroted  to  the  gods,  and  to  it  must,  pernaps,  be  con- 
final  what  Haipocration*  mentions,  fn^m  the  Atthis 
of  Llrus,  tt-ftt  the  Athenians  at  the  apararia  used  to 
itssi  spleLlidly,  kindle  torches  on  the  altar  of 
Hepkxsto^  ana  sacrifice  and  sing  in  honoor  of  him. 
Proclos  on  Plato,'  in  opposition  to  all  other  anthori- 
ties,  calls  the  first  day  of  the  Apaturia  'Avdfiilmatt, 
and  the  second  Sopma,  which  is,  perhaps,  nothing 
more  than  a  slip  of  bus  pen. 

On  the  third  day,  called  KouptSrit  (xotipoc),  chil- 
dren bom  in  that  year,  in  the  families  of  the  phra- 
ttiee,  or  such  as  were  not  yet  registered,  were  taken 
by  their  fathers,  or,  m  their  absence,  by  their  repre- 
tentatives  (xtiptoi},  before  the  assembled  members 
of  the  phratria.    For  every  child,  a  sheep  or  goat 
was  sacrificed.    The  victim  was  called  /uTov,  and 
he  who  sacrificed  it  unayuyd^,  fuiayuyciv.     It  is 
xaid  that  the  victim  was  not  allowed  to  be  below,* 
or,  accorr^ing  to  Pollux,*  above  a  certain  weight 
Whenever  any  one  thought  he  had  reason  to  oppose 
(he  reception  of  the  child  into  the  phratria,  he  stated 
the  ease,  and,  at  the  same  time,  led  away  the  victim 
from  the  altar.*    If  the  members  of  the  phratria 
finmd  the  objections  to  the  reception  of  the  child  to 
be  sufficient,  the  victim  was  removed ;  when  no  ob- 
jections were  raised,  the  father,  or  he  who  supplied 
bis  place,  was  obliged  to  establish  by  oath  that  the 
child  was  the  offspring  of  free-bom  parents  and 
citizens  of  Athens.^    After  the  victim  was  sacri- 
iecd,  the  phratores  gave  their  votes,  which  they 
look  from  the  altar  of  Jnpiter  Phratrins.    When 
Ibe  majority  voted  against  the  reception,  the  cause 
might  be  tned  before  one  of  the  courts  of  Athens; 
and  if  the  claims  of  the  child  were  found  unobiec- 
Cicnabls,  its  name,  as  well  as  that  of  the  father, 
was  entered  in  the  register  of  the  phratria,  and 
those  who  had  wished  to  effect  the  exclusion  of  the 
chiW  were  liable  to  be  punished.*    Then  followed 
the  distribution  of  wine  and  of  the  victim,  of  which 
every  phrator  received  his  share ;  and  poems  were 
recited  by  the  elder  boys,  and  a  prize  was  given  to 
him  who  acquitted  himself  the  best  on  the  occa- 
sion.*   On  this  day,  also,  illegritimate  children,  on 
Mfkom  the  privileges  of  Athenian  citizens  were  to 
be  bestowed,  as  well  as  childrei.  adopted  by  citi- 
KUi,  and  newly-created  citizens,  were  introduced ; 
hot  the  last,  it  appears,  could  only  be  received  into 
a  phiatria  when  they  nad  previously  been  adopted 
by  a  citizen ;  and  their  children,  when  bom  Dy  a 
mother  who  was  a  citizen,  had  a  le^timate  claim 
ID  be  inscribed  in  the  phratria  of  their  grandfather, 
oa  their  mother's  side."    In  later  times,  however, 
the  difficulties  of  being  admitted  into  a  phratria 
seem  to  have  been  greatly  diminished. 

Some  ^Titers  have  adied  a  fourth  day  to  this 
festival,  under  the  name  of  tnMa ;"  byt  tbis  is  no 
particular  day  of  tjie  festival,  for  ImMa  signifies 
Botbing  else  but  a  dav  subseqneiit  to  any  festival." 
APELETTTHEROI.    (Vtd.  LiBERTi.) 
♦APER.    (Vtrf.  Kapros.) 
APERTA  NAVIS.    {Vid.  Aphhactos.^ 
APEX,  a  :ap  worn  by  the  flamines  ana  salii  at 
Kome.    The  use  of  it  was  very  ancient,  being 
'eekoned  among  the  primitive  insntutions  of  Nnma. 

I.  Ojo.,  %.  T.  Atf*ta.)—i.  (1.  T.  AoMTo;.)— 3.  (Tim.,  p.  31,  i.) 
-  4.  (Ba-Tomt.,  Snid.,  Pilot.,  •.  r.  Mtioi-.)— S.  (iii.,  M.)— 9. 
(btnoath.,  e  Maeut.,  p.  lOM.)— 7.  (liana,  de  Hand.  Ciron., 
•  no,  1 11^— Demoath.,  c.  Eabnl.,  p.  1319.)— 8.  (Damoath.,  c. 
•bean.,  p.  10T8.)— 9.  (Plat.,  Tun.,  p.  21,  t.)— 10.  (Plotner, 
Baititgc,  p.  MS.)— II.  (Haa;^,  a.  t.  'Amro^a.— SJmpUciiis 
■  Ariati>t.,FhT*..lT.,  p  1S7,  •)— U.  (TM.  Rnliiikan,ad.Tim., 
U>  Plat..  11.114) 


Apm/L 

"  Hinc  OHciUa,  ab  hoc  apices,  capUasgtie  rtfoUt.'  > 
The  essentia,  part  of  the  apex,  to  which  alone  ibt 
name  properly  belonged,  was  a  pointed  piece  o( 
olive-wood,  the  base  of  which  was  surrounded  witk 
a  lock  of  wool  This  was  worn  on  the  top  tf  the 
head,  and  was  held  there  either  by  fillets  only,  .''t, 
as  was  more  commonly  the  case,  by  the  aid  ot  a 
cap,  which  fitted  the  head,  and  was  also  iastenej 
by  means  of  two  strings  or  bands  (amenia,  Utra*). 
These  bands  had,  it  appears,  a  land  of  knot  oi 
button,  called  ofmeHx  or  offmdicuium.' 

The  flamines  were  forbidden  by  law  to  go  into 
public,  or  even  into  the  open  air,  without  the  apex  * 
Snlpicins  was  deprived  of  the  priesthood  only  be- 
cause the  apex  fell  from  his  head  while  he  wa* 
sacrificing.* 

Dionysins  of  Halicamassns  describes  the  cap  aa 
being  of  a  conical  form.*  On  ancient  monuments 
we  see  it  round  as  well  as  conical.  From  its  vari- 
ons  forms,  as  shown  on  bcs-reliefs  and  on  coins  ol 
the  Roman  emperors,  who,  as  priests,  were  entitled 
to  wear  it,  we  have  selected  six  for  the  annexed 
woodcut.  The  middle  figure  is  from  a  bas-relielj 
showing  one  of  the  salii  with  the  rod  in  his  rigfa- 
hand.    (Vu{.Ancile.) 


From  apex  was  formed  the  epithet  apiaOus,  ap- 
plied to  the  flamen  dialis  by  Ovld.^ 

*APH'ACE  (<lfiKi7),  a  kind  of  pabe  or  vetch. 
Fnchsins  and  Matthicdns  refer  it  to  the  Ftoa  tni- 
um;  Dalecbamp  to  the  Vida  aTtgustifoHa ;  Doao 
neeus  and  Stackhonse  to  the  lumiyna  ofiluux.  To 
this  last  Sprengel  refers  it  in  the  first  edition  of  bis 
R.  H.  H.,  but  in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides  be  hesi- 
tates as  to  whether  it  was  the  Viaa  BUkuniea,  the 
V.  Uitea,  or  the  V.  kybrida* 

•APHAR'CE  (<l^«<7),  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Theophrastns,*  which  Stackhouse  suggests  may  be 
the  Rhamnus  alatenua,  or  Evetgreen  Privet.  Spren- 
gel, however,  is  in  favour  of  the  PhMyrea  angvsti- 
foHa.  Schneider  remarks,  that  some  of  the  char- 
acters given  by  Theophrastus  are  wanting  in  the 
Phili/rea." 

At'ETOI  HlfEPAI  [i^erol  iiaipai)  were  the 
days,  usually  festivals,  on  which  the  pooXfi  did  not 
meet  at  Athens." 

•APH'IA  (i*&i),  a  plant  mentioned  by  Theo 
phrastns,  but  of  which  nothing  can  be  made  satis- 
uctorily,  ia  consequence  of  the  short  notice  given 
by  hfan.  Stackhouse  suspects  that  it  may  be  a  false 
reading  for  upia.  In  another  place  be  sunests 
that  it  may  be  the  Caltha  pakistris,  or  Marsh  Mari- 
gold." 


1.  (Lacilioa,  Sat.  ix.— Ck>mpara  Tiitfil,  iEn.,  Tiii.,  K3.)— t. 
(Sen-,  in  Vitg.,  1  c.)— 3.  (Fertua,  ».  t.  (JITendieea.)-— 4.  (Seali- 
r  in  Feat.,  a.  t.  Apicoluia.)— S.  (Val.  Max..  i.,  1.) — 8.  (Ant 
TO.,  ii.)— 7.  (Faat.,  iii.,  309.)— 8.  (Dioaooi.,  ii.,  177.— Tha» 


&a\ 


phraat.,  H.  P.,  Tiii.,  6.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.>— 4.  (H.  P.,  ia 
9  ;  Tii.,  S,  Ac.)— 10.  (Adama,  Append.,  a.  t  )— 11.  (Pollux,  Tiii 
VS.— Damoath.,  a  Timocr.,  e  7,  p.  708^— Xan~  Rep.  Allien, 
iii.,  1, 8.— Arialopli.,  Theamoph  74,80.)— U.  (Tnoopliraat.,  B 
P .  vH..  S.— Adama,  Append.,  a     > 
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APHRODISIA. 


APIUM. 


APHLASTON.  (FJi  Aplostbe.) 
A^OPMliZ  AIKH  (ii^pu^t  iUti)  was  the  action 
krooght  against  a  banker  or  money-lender  {rpaire- 
^Tti^  to  recover  funds  advanced  for  the  purpose  of 
being  employed  as  banking  capital.  Though  such 
moneys  >t  ere  also  styled  napoKaraBiKou,  or  depoa- 
iles,  to  distinguish  them  fiom  the  private  cai>ital  of 
the  banker  {ISLa  ii^opiiri),  there  is  an  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  actions  a^opn^t  and  TtapaKara- 
^^KtK,  as  the  latter  implied  that  the  defendant  had 
lefused  to  return  a  deposite  intrusted  to  him,  not 
upon  the  condition  of  uis  paying  a  stated  interest 
for  its  use,  as  in  the  former  case,  oat  merely  that  it 
might  be  safe  in  his  keeping  till  the  affairs  of  the 
plaintiff  should  enable  him  to  resimie  its  possession 
m  security.'  The  former  action  was  oi  the  class 
irpof  riva,  and  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
thesmothetai.  The  speech  of  Demosthenes  in  be- 
half of  Phormio  was  made  in  a  itapaypa^  against 
an  action  of  this  kind. 

APHRACTUS  (o^wojtrof  vatic),  called  also  navtf 
aftrta,  a  sliip  which  had  no  deck,  bat  was  merely 
covered  with  planks  in  the  front  and  hinder  part,  as 
is  representea  in  the  following  cut,  taken  from  a 
coin  of  Corcyra. 


The  ships  which  had  decks  were  called  icani- 
itaxTcj.  and  Ucta  or  ttrattt.*  At  the  time  of  the 
Tiqjan  war,  the  Greek  ships  had  no  decks,*  but 
were  only  covered  over  in  the  piow  and  stem, 
which  covering  Homer  calls  the  lufua  vijot.  Thus 
Ulysse^  when  preparing  for  combat  with  Scyila, 
Bays,  Elf  hcpu  wjot  Uaivov  npup9(.*  Even  in  the 
time  of  the  Persian  war,  the  Athenian  ships  ap- 
pear to  have  been  built  in  die  same  manner,  since 
Thneydides  expressly  savs  that  "  these  ships  were 
not  yet  entiielv  decked."' 

APHRODISTA  {'k^tata)  were  festivals  cele- 
Drated  in  honour  of  Apnrodite  in  a  neat  number  of 
towns  in  Greece,  bnt  particularly  m  the  island  of 
Cvproa.  Her  most  ancient  temple  was  at  Paphos, 
which  was  built  by  Ailrias  or  Cinyras,  in  whose 
femily  the  priestly  dignity  was  hereditarv.*  No 
bloody  sacrinces  were  allowed  to  be  ofierea  to  her, 
but  only  pure  fire,  flowers,  and  incense  ;*  and, 
therefore,  when  Tacitus*  speaks  of  victims,  we 
most  either  suppose,  with  Emesti,  that  they  were 
killed  merely  that  the  priests  mi^ht  inspect  their 
intestines,  or  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  feast  to 
the  persons  present  at  me  festival.  At  all  events, 
however,  the  altar  of  the  goddess  was  not  allowed 
to  be  polluted  with  the  blood  of  the  victims,  which 
were  mostly  he-goats.  Mysteries  were  also  cele- 
brated at  Paphos  in  honour  of  Aphrodite ;  and 
those  who  were  initiated  offered  to  the  goddess  a 
piece  of  money,  and  received  in  return  a  measure 
of  salt  and  a  phallus.    In  the  mysteries  themselves, 


1.  (Hanld.,  AnimadT.  in  Salm.,  183.)— 1.  (Compara  Cu., 
Alt.,  T.,  11,  IS,  IS :  Ti.,  8.— LiT.,  toi.,  82.— Hirt.,  Boll.  Utt., 
M,  II.— Cas.,  Bell.  Cir.,  L,  M.— ''  Atqna  contezerant,  at  enent 
d>  ieta  t«loniin  remign  tutj,"  11.,  4.— Poljb.,  i.,  SO,  k  19.)— 3. 
(OMi  Til  trX»ia  tcari^patiTa  {xnriic,  Thncyd.,  i.,  ia.)--4.  (Od., 
ni.,  SSO.) — 5.  (alrac  o5tw  <2xov  itk  xdtnji  Karacrpunartu  Thn- 
efL, L,  14.— Fill.  Sdulbr,  de  MiUtia  Nanli,  ii.,  c.  3,  p.  130.)— 
C  fTwit.,  Hirt.,  fl,  >.— Aontl.,  ill.,  (B.)— 7.  (Virg.,  Ma.,  i., 
IN.) -8.  (Hilt., u, 3.) 
6ti 


they  received  instructions  h>  ry  re^vy  fioixutf.  A 
second  or  new  Paphos  had  been  biult,  accordUig  >< 
tradition,  ailer  the  Trojan  war,  by  the  Arcaman 
Agapenor;  and,  according  to  Sirabo,'  men  and 
women  from  other  towns  oi  the  island  asr«inbled  at 
New  Paphos,  and  went  in  solemn  procession  to 
Old  Papnos,  a  distance  of  sixty  stailia:  and  tfat 
name  of  the  priest  of  Aphrodite,  uy^rup,*  sotanu  t» 
have  originated  in  his  heading  this  procct^l. 
Aphrodite  was  worshipped  in  most  towns  of  Cypni% 
and  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  such  as  Cytneia, 
Sparta,  Thebes,  Elis,  &c. ;  and  though  no  Aphro- 
d£sia  are  mentioned  in  these  places,  we  have  n« 
reason  to  doubt  their  existence :  we  find  them  ex< 
pressly  mentioned  at  Corinth  and  Athens,  where 
they  were  chiefly  celebrated  by  the  numerous  pros- 
timtes.*  Another  great  festival  of  Aphrodite  and 
Adonis,  in  Se^ijius,  is  mentioned  by  Musasus.* 

•APIASTELLUM,  the  herb  CrovhfoU,  Chid 
Knap,  or  Yellow  CrtoB.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
Baifttciiwm,  and  Apium  rusticum.*  This  same  name 
is  also  applied  sometimes  to  the  Britmy.  Humel- 
bei^ns,  however,  thinks  that  in  this  latter  case. 
AjnaMelhiM  is  corrupted  bom  OpUoUapKyle,  which 
last  is  enumerated  by  Dioscorides  among  the  names 
of  the  Briimy.' 

•APIASTER,  the  Bee-eater,  a  species  :f  bin). 
{Vid.  Merops.) 

♦APIASTRuM.    (Fiid.  Melissophyllom.) 

*AP10N  (uTTiov),  the  Pynu  cmanunit,  or  Peu^ 
tree.»    (Ftd.  Pyhos.) 

*APTOS  (iirtoc),  a  species  of  Spurge,  the  Eu- 
phorbia apios.* 

•APIS  (/uTiiaea  or  -j'tto),  the  Bee.  "The  natural 
history  of  the  common  hive-bee  (^Apis  mdUfica)  is 
so  remarkable,  that  it  need  not  excite  surprise  that 
the  ancients  were  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
it.  Among  the  earliest  ol  the  observers  of  the  bee 
ma^  be  enumerated  Aristotle*  and  Virgil,"  as  alsc 
Anstomachus  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  and  Philiscns  the 
Thasian.  Aristomachus,  we  are  told  by  Pliny, 
attended  solely  to  bees  for  fiily-eight  years;  and 
Philiscus,  it  is  said,  spent  the  whole  of  his  time  in 
forests,  investigating  their  habits."  Both  these  ob- 
servers wrote  on  the  bee.  Aristotle  notices  several 
other  species  besides  the  honey-bee,  but  in  so  brief 
a  manner  that  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined." The  bee  plays  an  important  part  among 
the  religious  symbols  of  antiquity,  and  there  ap- 
pears, according  to  some  inquirers,  a  resemblance 
more  than  accidental  between  its  Latin  name  and 
that  of  the  Egyptian  Apis." 

*AP1UM  (aOuvov),  a  well-known  plant.  Thee 
phrastus  speaks  of  several  sorts :  the  atXtvov  ffu 
pov,  which  is  generally  thought  to  be  our  commoii 
PartUy ;  the  hnroaiXtvov,  which  seems  to  be  what 
is  now  called  AUtandert;  the  ilttioaiXivov,  WiU 
Celery  or  SmaUofe ;  and  the  6peoaiXivov,  or  Mount- 
ain-paisley. Vitigil  is  generally  thought  bv  Jfyium 
to  mean  the  first  sort,  that  being  principauy  culti- 
vated in  gardens.  Martyn,  however,  thinks  he 
means  the  SmaUage,  which  deUghts  in  the  banks  at 
rivtilets,  and  hence  the  language  of  the  poet,  "«tr>. 
des  apio  ripa,"  and  "potis  eaudermt  rtvu."  F4e 
also  makes  the  Apinm  of  Virgil  the  same  with  the 
Apivm  graveolens,  L.,  or  i^toaiTuvov.  Our  celery 
is  that  vaiie^  of  the  A.  gravedeia  which  is  c^led 
dulce  by  Miller.  The  wild  species  has  a  bitter, 
acrid  taste,  and  is  unfit  to  eat. — According  to  thr 
generality  of  writers,  the  term  apitm  comes  frcnn 
apis,  because  bees  are  fond  of  this  plant  A  much 
Mtter  derivation,  however,  is  from  the  Celtic  opom^ 
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AFLUSTRE. 


APOCYNOW. 


•*  #aler."  The  French  tenn  acie  conies  from  aeia, 
in  the  same  language,  signifying  "  a  brook. ' 

APLUSTRE  (u^XaaTov),  an  ornament  of  wooden 
planks,  which  constituted  the  highest  piut  of  the 
poop  oi*  a  ship. 

Tht  position  of  the  aplnstre  is  shown  in  the  rep- 
tesentntions  of  ancient  vessels  in  the  articles  An- 
CBOu  and  Antenna.  The  fonns  there  exhibited 
stem  a  correspondence  in  the  general  appearance 
ind  eftet  between  the  aphistre  which  terminated 
the  stern,  and  the  iucpoariTuov  which  advanced  to- 
wards it,  ptccceding  &om  the  prow.  (Vid.  Acros- 
TOUON.)  At  the  junction  of  the  aplastre  with  the 
stem,  on  which  it  was  based,  we  commonly  observe 
ra  ornament  resembling  a  circntar  shield :  this  was 
riDcd  iaindtXov  or  aantitaicti  It  is  seen  on  the 
)«o  aplostiia  here  represented. 


V  the  liistory  of  the  Argonaatic  expedition,  a 
ind  is  des<:ribed  which  perches  on  the  aplustre  of 
&:  ship  Argo,  and  delivers  oracnlar  counsel.'  Af- 
terward, the  extremities  of  this  appendage  to  the 
«em  are  smashed  by  the  collision  of  the  Sjrmple- 
ptdes,  while  the  bod/ of  the  vessel  narrowly  escapes 
on  its  passage  between  those  islands.' 

In  toe  battle  at  the  ships  related  by  Homer,*  as 
Ihey  luid  their  poops  landward,  and  nearest  to  the 
Trojans,  Hector  taJces  a  firm  hold  of  one  hy  its  ap- 
hstie,  while  he  incites  his  followers  to  bring  fire 
■nd  bum  them.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
gome  similar  incidents  are  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus,* especially  the  distinguished  bravery  of  Cynee- 
?irns,  brother  of  the  poet  .£schylus,  who,  having 
wized  the  aplustre  of  a  Persian  ship,  had  his  band 
cm  off  by  a  hatehet.  In  these  cases  we  must  sup- 
pose the  aplastre  to  have  been  directed,  not  towards 
be  centre  of  the  vessel,  but  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

The  aplustre  rose  immediately  behind  the  guber- 
lutor,  wno  held  the  mdder  and  guided  the  ship,  and 
it  served  in  some  degree  to  protect  him  from  the 
vind  and  rain.  The  figure  introduced  in  the  arti- 
cle Ancbou  shows  that  a  pole,  spear,  or  standard 
{anpi^.  cnti/Ur)  was  sometimes  erected  beside  the 
qihictre,  to  wiiich  a  fillet  or  pennon  (racvla)  was 
attached.  This  served  both  to  distinguish  and 
■dom  the  vessel,  and  also  to  shew  the  direction  of 
dw  wind.  In  the  figure  of  a  ship,  sculptured  on  the 
eotamn  of  Trajan,  we  see  a  lantern  suspended  firom 
fte  api'jstie  so  as  to  hang  over  the  deck  below  the 
Unbemator.  In  like  manner,  when  we  read  in  Vir- 
gil,* "  JKppibus  et  laii naula  vmpomurt cororua"  we 
must  suppose  die  garlands,  dedicated  to  the  domes- 


I  (ApoDiio.  Rhoi,  i.  1069.)-  *  (ApoUodor.,  i.,  »,  «.— Apol- 
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tic  or  marine  divinities,  and  regarded  as  symbols  oi 
a  prosperous  voyage,  to  be  attached  to  the  aplns> 
tria ;  and  to  these  and  similar  decoratiois,  express- 
ive of  joy  and  hope,  Gregory  Nazianzen  appean 
to  allude  in  the  phrase  avdca  irpv/iv^c'  )md  Apollo 
nius  Rhodius*  in  the  expression  ii^Xiaroto  xopv/ita. 

It  is  evident  that  the  aplnstre,  formed  of  compar- 
atively thin  boards,  and  presenting  a  brcid  snrlace 
to  the  sky,  would  be  very  apt  to  be  shaken  by  violent 
and  contrary  winds.  Hence  Rntilius,  describing  ,i 
favourable  gale,  says:  "Inamcusia  vehit  tranfuiUia 
apbishiaJUUusi  lUoUia  securo  vda  radenU  tremvml." 

In  consequence  of  its  conspicuous  position  and 
beautiful  form,  the  aplnstre  was  often  taken  as  the 
emblem  of  maritime  afifairs.  It  was  carried  off  as 
a  trophv  by  the  conqueror  in  a  naval  engagement, 
Juvenal*  mentions  it  among  the  decorations  of  a 
triumphal  arch. 

Nepttme,  as  represented  on  gems  and  medals. 
sometimes  holds  the  aplustre  in  his  right  hand ;  and 


in  the  celebrated  Apotheosis  of  Homer,  now  in  ih* 
British  Museum,  the  female  who  personates  tht 
Odyssey  exhibits  the  same  emblem  m  reference  » 
the  voyages  of  Ulysses. 
APOB'ATE  (liffo  ^on/c).  {Vid.  Dbsultobes.) 
APOKER'YXIS  {liitoKTipvM  implies  the  method 
by  which  a  father  could  at  Athens  dissolve  the  legal 
connexion  between  himself  and  his  son.  Accord- 
ing to  the  author  of  the  declamation  on  the  subject 
('An'o/ci7pvrr6un>of),  which  has  generally  been  at- 
tributed to  Lucian,  substantial  reasons  were  re- 
quired to  ensure  the  ratification  of  such  extraordi- 
nary severity.  Those  suggested  in  the  treatise  re- 
ferred to  are,  deficiency  m  filial  attention,  riotous 
living,  and  profligacy  generally.  A  subsequent  act 
of  pardon  might  annul  this  solemn  rejection ;  but 
if  it  were  not  so  avoided,  the  son  was  denied  by  his 
fa^er  while  alive,  and  disinherited  afterward.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  that  his  privileges  as  to 
his  tribe  or  Ac  stale  imderwent  any  alteration. 
The  court  of  the  archon  must  have  been  that  in 
which  causes  of  this  kind  were  brought  forwardj 
and  the  rejection  would  be  completed  and  declared 
by  the  voice  of  the  herald.  It  is  probable  that  an 
adoptive  father  also  might  reson  to  this  remedy 
agamst  the  ingratitude  of  a  son.* 
APOCHEIROT'ONEIN  {iiitoxtipoTovtlv).    (VU. 

ARCBAIREStA.) 

•APO'CYNON  {imimvw),  a  species  of  plant, 
which  Matthiolus  informs  tis  he  long  despaired  of 
discovering;  but  that,  at  last,  he  was  presented  with 
a  specimen  of  a  plant  which  he  was  satisfied  wax 
it  He  refers  to  the  Cynanchw  eredus,  L.  Dodo- 
ngpus  confounds  it  with  the  Periploca,  to  which,  as 
Miller  remarks,  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance. 
Stephens  describes  it  as  being  frequent  in  Burgun- 
dy, having  an  ivy  leaf,  white  flower,  and  fruit  liki? 
a'bean.* 
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APOGRAPHE. 


APOLLONIA. 


APODECT^  (iKodiKTOi)  were  public  officer* 
U  Athens,  who  were  introdaced  by  Cleisthenes  in 
the  place  of  the  ancient  colacrete  {KuXwcpirai). 
They  were  ten  in  number,  one  for  each  tribe,  and 
their  doty  was  to  collect  all  the  ordinary  taxes,  and 
distribute  iheia  to  the  separate  branches  of  the  ad- 
ministration which  were  entitled  to  them.  They 
bad  the  power  to  decide  causes  cotmected  with  the 
subjects  wider  their  management;  though,  if  the 
matters  in  dispute  were  oi  importance,  they  were 
obliged  to  bring  them  for  decision  into  the  ordinary 
courts.* 

APOG'RAPHE  dffoj-pa^)  is,  literally,  a  "  list  or 
register;"  but,  in  the  language  of  the  Attic  courts, 
the  terms  &Koypa^iv  and  airoypd^tadai  had  three 
separate  applications:  I.  'kvoypa^fi  was  used  in 
reference  to  an  accusation  in  public  matters,  more 
particolariy  when  there  were  several  defendants; 
the  deniuciation,  the  bill  of  indictment,  and  enu- 
meration of  the  accused,  would  in  this  case  be  term- 
ed apographe,  and  differ  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  the 
ordinary  graphe.'  2.  It  implied  the  making  of  a 
solemn  protest  or  assertion  nefore  a  magistrate,  to 
the  intent  that  it  mi|;ht  be  preserved  by  aim  till  it 
was  required  to  be  given  in  evidence.*  3.  It  was  a 
specification  of  property,  said  to  belong  to  the  state, 
but  actually  in  the  possession  of  a  pnvate  person; 
which  spe<ufication  was  made  with  a  view  to  the 
confiscation  of  such  property  to  the  state.* 

The  last  case  only  requires  a  more  extended  il- 
lustration. Thc(e  would  be  two  occasions  upon 
which  it  would  occur:  first,  when  a  person  held 
pabUc  property  without  purchase,  as  an  intruder; 
and,  secondly,  when  the  substance  of  an  individual 
was  liable  to  confiscation  in  consequence  of  a  judi- 
cial aw^ud,  as  in  the  case  of  a  declared  state  debt- 
or. If  no  opposition  were  offered,  the  iiiroypa^ 
would  attain  its  object,  under  the  care  of  the  ma- 
gistrate to  whose  olHce  it  was  brought;  otherwise 
a  public  action  arose,  which  is  also  designated  by 
the  same  title. 

In  a  cause  of  the  first  kind,  which  is  said  in 
some  cases  to  have  also  borne  the  name  n66ev 
Ixtt  I'o  xfii!'<tT<'  "o^  noaa  ravra  cli;,  the  claimant 
a^inst  ue  'state  had  merely  to  prove  his  title  to  the 
property;  and  with  this  we  most  class  the  case  of  a 
person  that  impugned  the  aitoypa^i,  whereby  the 
substance  of  anoQier  was,  or  was  proposed  to  be, 
con&cated,  on  the  groima  that  he  had  a  loan  by 
way  of  mortgage  or  other  recognised  securitv  upon 
a  portion  of  it:  or  that  the  part  in  question  did  not 
in  any  way  belong  to  the  state  debtor,  or  person  so 
mulcted.  This  kmd  of  opposition  to  the  uvoypa^^ 
is  illustrated  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against 
Nicostratus,  in  which  we  learn  that  Apollodoms 
bad  instituted  an  inoypa^  against  Arethusius,  for 
non-payment  of  a  penalty  incurred  in  a  former  ac- 
tion. Upon  this,  Nicostratus  attacks  the  description 
of  the  property,  and  maintains  that  three  slaves 
were  wrongly  set  down  in  it  as  belonging  to  Are- 
thusius, for  ther  were,  in  fact,  his  own. 

In  the  second  case,  the  defence  could,  of  course, 
only  proceed  upon  the  alleged  illegality  of  the  for- 
mer penalty;  and  of  this  we  have  an  instance  in 
the  speech  or  Lysias  for  the  soldier.  There  Poly- 
tenns  had  been  c;indemned  by  the  generals  to  pay  a 
fine  for  a  breach  of  discipline;  and,  as  h<>  did  not 
pay  it  within  the  appointed  time,  an  inoypa^^  to 
gie  amount  of  the  fine  was  directed  against  him, 
which  he  opposes,  on  the  ^nnd  that  the  fine  was 
Illegal.  The  uvoypa^  might  be  instituted  by  an 
Athenian  citizen ;  but  if  there  were  no  private  pros- 
ecutor. It  became  the  duty  of  the  demarchi  to  pro-' 
ceed  with  it  officially.    Sometimes,  however,  eztra- 
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ordinary  commissioners,  as  the  cvXXvyeli  and  Cvy 
rot,  were  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  suits  in- 
stituted against  the  ivoypa^  belonged  to  the  ju 
risdiction  of  the  EUeven,  and,  for  a  while,  to  ma' 
of  the  Syndici.'  The  farther  conduct  of  thes« 
causes  wotdd,  of  course,  in  a  great  measure,  depenc 
upon  the  claimant  being  oi  not  being  in  p(sses;ioc 
31  the  proscribed  propery.  In  the  first  case  ih« 
diroj'pu^uv,  in  the  second  the  claimant,  would  vf- 
pear  in  the  character  of  a  plaintiff.  In  a  case  like 
that  of  Nicostratus  above  cited,  the  claimant  would 
be  obliged  to  deposite  a  certain  sum,  which  he  for- 
feited if  he  lost  his  cause  (irofHuaTo&iX^) ;  in  all, 
he  would  probably  be  obliged  to  pay  the  costs  oi 
court  fees  (irpvravna)  upon  the  same  contingency. 

A  private  citizen,  who  prosecuted  an  individua. 
by  means  of  avaypa^ri,  forfeited  a  thousand  drachnue 
it  he  failed  to  obtain  the  votes  of  one  fifth  of  tht 
dicasts,  and  reimbursed  the  defendant  his  nrytaneia 
upon  acquittal.  In  the  former  case,  too,  be  would 
probably  incur  a  modified  atimia,  t.  e.,  a  restriction 
uom  bringing  such  actions  for  the  future. 

AnOAEI'i-EQS  Al'KH  (a)roXn'V>nic  d<«V)  The 
laws  of  Athens  permitted  either  the  husband  or  thr 
wife  to  call  for  and  effect  a  separation.  If  it  ori- 
ginated  with  the  wife,  she  was  said  to  leave  hei 
husband's  bouse  {uvoktiirttv) ;  if  otherwise,  to  b( 
dismissed  from  it  {iiitontitniaBai).  The  dismissal 
of  the  wife  seems  to  have  required  little,  if  any,  for^ 
mality ;  but,  as  in  one  instance  we  find  that  the  btis- 
band  called  in  wimesses  to  attest  it,  we  may  infei 
that  theirpresence  upon  such  an  occasion  was  cn» 
tomaiT,  if  not  necessary.'  If,  however,  it  was  th* 
wife  tnat  first  moved  in  the  matter,  there  were  othei 
proceedings  prescribed  by  a  law  of  Solon ;  and  the 
case  of  a  virtuous  matron  like  Hipparete,  driven, bj 
the  insulting  profligacy  of  her  husband  Alcibiaccf. 
to  appear  before  the  archon  sitting  in  Ms  court,  ana 
there  relate  her  wrongs  and  dictate  their  enrclmei>^ 
must  have  been  trying  in  the  extreme.  No  xv/xof 
was  permitted  to  spe<)&  for  her  upon  this  occasion: 
for,imtil  the  separation  was  completed,  her  hushana 
was  her  legal  protector,  and  her  husband  was  now 
her  opponent.*  Whether  the  divorce  was  voluntary 
or  otherwise,  the  wife  resorted  to  the  male  relative, 
with  whom  she  would  have  rrmained  if  she  had 
never  quitted  her  maiden  state ;  and  it  then  became 
hi<<  duty  to  receive  or  recover  from  her  late  husband 
all  the  properiy  that  she  had  brought  to  him  in  ac- 
knowledged dowry  upon  their  marriage.  If,  upon 
this,  both  parties  were  satisfied,  the  divorce  was 
complete  and  final ;  if  otherwise,  an  action  airoXei- 
ijicut  or  inonf/tilitoi  would  be  instituted,  as  the  case 
migh'  be,  by  the  party  opposed  to  the  sepaiation. 
In  thix  the  wife  would  appear  bj  her  representa- 
tive, as  above  mentioned ;  out  of  the  furms  of  the 
trial  and  its  results  we  have  no  infoimation. 

APULLO'NIA  ('A:roXXuv(a)  is  the  name  of  a  pro- 
pitiatory festival  solemnized  at  Sicyon  in  honour 
cf  Apollo  and  Artemis,  of  which  Pausanias*  gives 
the  following  account:  Apollo  and  Artemis,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Python,  had  wished  to  be  po- 
rifled  at  Sicyon  (jBgiaUa);  but,  being  driven  away 
by  a  phantom  (whence,  in  aftertimes,  a  certain  spot 
in  the  town  was  called  foSot),  they  proceeded  to 
Carmanos  in  Crete.  Upon  this,  the  inhabitants  of 
Sicyon  were  attacked  by  a  pestilence,  and  the  seen 
ordered  them  to  appease  the  deities.  Seven  boys 
and  the  same  number  of  girls  were  ordemd  to  go  to 
the  river  Sythas,  and  bathe  in  its  waters;  thai  to 
carry  the  statues  of  the  two  deities  into  the  Tem. 
pie  of  Peitho,  and  thence  back  to  that  of  ApoUa 
Similar  rites,  says  Pausanias,  still  continue  to  be 
observed ;  for,  at  the  festival  of  Apollo,  the  bojrs  go 
to  the  river  Sythas,  and  carry  the  two  deities  into 
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APORRHETA. 
A«Temp>e  of  Pettho,  and  thence  back  to  that  of 

Although  fesiiTals  under  the  name  of  ApoUonia, 
In  bononr  of  Apollo,  are  mentioned  in  no  other 
place,  still  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  existed 
under  the  same  name  in  other  towns  of  Greece. 

APOMOS'IA  (ivuftocla)  denoted  the  affidavit  of 
ike  litigant  who  impugned  the  allegations  upon 
which  the  other  pany  grounded  his  petition  for 
Mttpocement  of  tne  trial  (Vid.  Htpomosu.)  If 
It  vtte  insisted  upon,  it  would  lead  to  a  decision  of 
iIk  qnestion  of  delay  by  the  court  before  which  the 
petition  was  preferred.' 

AnOnEMi'EQ£  AIKH.  (Vid.  AHOAEI'i-EQZ 
AIKH.) 

APOPHAN'SIS  or  APOPH'ASIS  (avd^ats  or 
i*6^ic)  was  used  in  several  significations  in  the 
Attic  courts.  I.  It  signified  the  proclamation  of 
the  decision  which  the  majority  of  the  judges  came 
loat  the  end  of  a  trial.  This  proclamation  appears 
to  have  been  made  by  means  of  a  herald.'  II.  It 
was  used  to  signify  the  day  on  which  the  trial  took 
place.*  III.  It  was  employed  to  indicate  the  ac- 
eoont  of  a  person's  property,  which  was  obliged  to 
be  given  when  an  avriSoait  was  demanded.  {Vid. 
Amtidosis.) 

APOPH'ORA  (^iro^fKi),  which  properly  means 
"  produce  or  profit"  of  any  kind,  was  used  at  Ath- 
ens to  signil'y  the  profit  which  accrued  to  masters 
bom  their  slaves.*  It  thus  signified  the  sum  which 
slaves  paid  to  their  masters  when  they  laboured  on 
their  own  account,  and  the  sam  which  masters  re- 
ceived when  they  let  out  their  slaves  on  hire,  either 
lor  the  mines  or  any  other  kind  of  labour,  and  also 
the  money  which  was  paid  by  the  state  for  the  use 
of  the  slave?  who  served  in  the  fleet.*  The  term 
infopd  was  also  applied  to  the  money  which  was 
paid  hj  the  allied  states  to  Sparta,  for  the  purpose 
of  i3Lrrring  on  the  war  against  the  Persians.  When 
Athens  acquired  the  supremacy,  these  moneys  were 
eaOed^poi. 

APOPHORETA  (ivofop^ra)  were  presents, 
whicn  were  given  to  frienas  at  the  end  of  an  enter- 
tainment to  take  home  with  them.  These  presents 
appear  to  have  been  usually  given  on  festival  dajrs, 
especially  during  the  Saturnalia.* 

inO'tPAAES  'H'MEPAI  {ino^Scc  i/upai) 
were  unlucky  or  tmfortunate  days,  on  which  no  pub- 
He  business,  nor  any  important' affairs  of  any  kind, 
were  transacted  at  Athens.  Such  were  the  last  three 
days  but  one  of  every  month,'  and  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  the  month  Thargelion,  on  which  the  plynte- 
ria  were  celebrated.* 

^APORRHA'IDES  (airofifiuliet),  a  species  of  sea- 
animal  noticed  by  Aristotle,  belonging  to  the  genus 
ilfurer  according  to  Rondolet  and  Gesner.  Lin- 
ttma  calls  it  Cochlea  aporrhaii.' 

APORRHETA  (iTrrfftVaX  literally  "  things  for- 
bidden," has  two  peculiar  but  widely  diflerent  ac- 
ceptations in  the  Attic  dialect  In  one  of  these  it 
implies  contraband  goods,  an  enumeration  of  which, 
•t  the  different  periods  of  Athenian  history,  is  given 
tpr  Bockh  ;**  in  the  other  it  denotes  certain  contume- 
iom  Tpitbets,  from  the  application  of  which  both 
the  Jvisg  and  the  dead  were  protected  by  special 
<aws."  Among  these,  avipo^wof,  narpaXMOf,  and 
(Brpo^.nac  are  certainly  to  be  reckoned ;  and  other 
wmU,  as  ^ifHunrit,  though  not  forbidden  nomitutim 

I  (Mta,  nil.,  M.)— S.  COHnr  rif  <faf^D(  ivamifiTTum 
fC*  tfiiw.  Looaii,  pfo  Imagin.,  c  M.)---3.  (Demotth.,  o. 
laerpt.,  e.  13,  p.  1IS3.— L«z.  Rlwt.,  p.  tlO.)— 4.  (iirti^pi 
mli  fi  ati  ruv  oovXny  Totf  iiiTTTirais  irapcx^;icva  yfi/jitara. 
LnHohH.)— 5.  (Demonh.,  c  Aphob.,  i.,  c  A,  p.  81v ;  c.  Ni- 
«ilr.,e.(,  p.  IIM.— Andoo.,  D*  Myiter.,  c.  8,  p.  19.— Xsn., 
Im.  Alb.,  i.,  11.)— 6.  (Snac,  V«p.,  19.— CoL,  U.— OcUt.,  7S. 
~lUitial,  ziT.,  I,  T,  8.)— 7.  (Etjrmol.  M»g.)— a  (Pint.,  Aloib., 
•  H— LncUa,  Pwndolo^.,  c.  13. — Sohflimum,  D«  Conut.  Ath., 
r.W.>— 9.  (Adum.  Appnd^  •.  T.)— 10.  (Pnb  Boon,  of  Atheaa, 
t,t  n.)  -II    (Meiar.  Att.  FnoeM,  p.  48S.) 


APOTUEUSIS. 

by  the  law,  seem  to  have  been  eqiiaii)  acjonatHe. 
The  penalty  for  using  these  words  was  a  fine  of  Ml 
drachma!.*  recoverable  in  an  action  for  abusive  lan- 
guage. (Vid.  KaseoorusO  It  is  surmised  thai 
this  fine  was  incurred  by  Afidias  in  two  actions  oi 
the  occasion  mentioned  by  Demosthenes.* 

AnO£TAnOTAIKH((iiro(n-a<n'ovd(in7).  Thitil 
the  only  private  snit  which  came,  as  far  as  wa  knew, 
under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  polen'.arch.* 
It  could  be  brought  against  none  but  a  freeduftui 
(ineXtvBepof),  and  the  only  prosecutor  permitted  to 
appear  was  the  citizen  to  whom  he  had  been  in- 
debted for  his  liberty,  unless  this  privilege  was 
transmitted  to  the  sons  of  such  former  master.  The 
tenour  of  the  accusation  was,  that  there  had  been  a 
default  in  duty  to  the  prosecutor;  but  what  atten 
tions  might  be  claimed  bom  the  freedman,  we  are 
not  informed.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  great- 
est delict  of  this  kind  was  the  selection  of  a  patron 
(irpoflTon/f)  other  than  the  former  master.  If  con- 
victed, the  defendant  was  publicly  sold ;  but  if  ac- 
quitted, the  tmprosperous  connexion  ceased  forever, 
and  the  freedman  was  at  liberty  to  select  any  citizen 
for  his  patron.  The  patron  could  also  summarily 
punish  the  above-mentioned  delinquencies  of  ha 
heedman  by  private  incarceration  without  any  le- 
gal award.* 

APOST'OLEIS(ii:ro<TToXtrf)  were  ten  public  offi- 
cers at  Athens,  whose  duty  was  to  see  that  the  ships 
were  properly  ei^uipped  and  provided  by  those  who 
were  bound  to  discharge  the  irierarchy.  They  had 
the  power,  in  certain  cases,  of  imprisoning  the  trier- 
archs  who  neglected  to  fliniish  the  ships  properly;* 
and  they  appear  to  have  constimted  a  Doard  in  con- 
junctkm  with  the  inspectors  of  the  docks  (oi  rOf 
veupluv  hn/ie\iiT<")  for  the  prosecution  of  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  equipment  of  the  ships.' 

APOTHE'CA  (uTToS^K^)  was  a  place  m  the  uppei 
part  of  the  house,  in  which  the  Romans  frequently 
placed  the  earthen  amphorae  in  which  their  wines 
were  deposited.  This  place,  which  was  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  cella  virutria,  was  above  the  fitma- 
rium,  since  it  was  thought  tnat  the  passage  of  the 
smoke  through  the  room  tended  greatly  to  increase 
the  flavour  of  the  wine.* 

APOTHEO'SIS  (&vod(u<Tt(),  the  enrolment  of  a 
mortal  among  the  gods.  The  myihologv  of  Greece 
contains  numerous  instances  of  the  deification  ot 
mortals,  but  in  the  republican  times  of  Greece  we 
find  few  examples  of  such  deification.  The  inhab- 
itants of  Ampnipolis,  however,  offered  sacrifices  to 
Brasidas  after  his  death  ;*  and  the  people  of  Egeste 
built  a  heraum  to  Philippus,  and  also  offered  sacri- 
fices to  him  on  accoimt  of  his  personal  beauty."  In 
the  Greek  kingdoms,  which  arose  in  the  East  en  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  uncommon  for  the  Fiiccess- 
or  to  the  throne  to  have  offered  divine  honours  to 
the  former  sovereign.  Such  an  apotheosis  of  Ptol- 
emy, king  of  Egypt,  is  described  oy  Theoc-itus  in 
his  17th  Idyl.»« 

The  term  apotheosis,  among  the  Romans,  prop- 
eriy  signified  the  elevation  of  a  deceased  emperor 
to  divine  honours.  This  practice,  which  was  com- 
mon upon  the  death  of  almost  all  the  emperors,  ap- 
pears to  hare  arisen  from  the  opinion,  which  was 
generally  entertained  among  the  Romans,  that  the 
souls  or  manes  of  their  ancestors  became  deities;' 
and,  as  it  was  common  for  cliildiin  to  woiship  the 
manes  of  their  fatheis,  so  it  was  namral  fci  divine 


1.  (Lyiiai,  c.  Thaono.,  i.,  Si3 ;  ii.,  377 — VU.  Herald.,  ABi- 
mad.  in  Salmaa.,  c.  13.)— S.  'bocr.  in  Loch.,  398.)— 3.  (in  Mid., 
MO,  M3.— Vui.  etiam  Bodtwalckar,  de  Diietei.,  p  IN.)— 4 
(Ariatot.,  Da  Ath.  Rap.,  qnotad  bjr  Harpocrat.)— S.  (Patit, 
Legf.  Attic.,  p.  Sei.)— «.  (Damoath.,pro  Cor.,  p.  S«S.)— 7.  (D» 
moath.,  o.  Euati;.,  p.  1147.— Meier,  Att.  Proceai,  p.  IIJ.)— 8 
(Colnm.,  i.,  6,  4  20.- Ilor.,  Ctnn  iii.,  8,  11 :  Sat.  ii.,  ft,  1^ 
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iKMiioan  to  be  publicly  paid  to  a  deceased  emperor, 
who  was  regarded  as  the  parent  of  his  country. 
This  apotheosis  of  an  empeior  vas  usually  called 
anuearatioi  and  the  emperor  who  received  the  hon- 
oar  of  an  apotheosis  was  usually  said  in  deonim  nu- 
wtenim  refrrri,  oiamKcrari.  Romnlus  is  said  to  have 
been  admitted  to  divine  honotus  under  the  name  of 
Uuirious.' 

None  of  the  other  Roman  kings  appears  to  have 
received  this  honour;  and  also  in  the  republican 
times  we  read  of  no  instance  of  an  apotheosis.  Ju- 
lius Caesar  was  deified  after  his  death,  and  games 
ireie  instituted  to  his  honotur  by  Augustus.'  The 
ceremonies  observed  on  the  occasion  of  an  apothe- 
osis have  been  minutely  described  by  Herodian* 
in  the  following  passage:  "  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
Romans  to  deify  those  of  their  emperors  who  die 
leaving  successors,  and  this  rite  they  call  apotheo- 
.  sis.  On  this  occasion  a  semblance  of  mourning, 
combined  with  festival  and  religious  observances, 
is  visible  throughoat  the  city.  The  body  of  the 
dead  they  honour  after  human  fashion,  with  a  splen- 
did funeral ;  and,  making  a  waxen  image  in  all  re- 
spects resembling  him,  they  expose  it  to  view  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  palace,  on  a  loftv  ivorv  conch  of 
great  size,  spread  with  doth  of  gold.  The  figure  is 
made  pallia,  like  a  sick  man.  During  most  of  the 
day  senators  sit  round  the  bed  on  the  left  side,  clo- 
thed in  black,  and  noble  women  on  the  right,  clo- 
thed in  plain  white  garments,  like  mourners,  wear- 
ing no  gold  or  necklaces.  These  ceremonies  ccn- 
tinue  for  seven  days;  and  the  physicians  severally 
approach  the  conch,  and,  looking  on  the  sick  man, 
say  that  he  grows  worse  and  worse.  And  when 
ihey  have  m&e  believe  that  he  is  dead,  the  noblest 
of  tne  equestrian  and  chosen  youths  of  the  senato- 
rial orders  take  up  the  conch,  and  bear  it  along  the 
Via  Sacra,  and  expose  it  in  the  old  forum.  Plat- 
fi>rms,  like  steps,  are  built  upon  each  side,  on  one  of 
which  stands  a  chorus  of  noble  youths,  and  on  the 
opposite  a  chorus  of  women  of  high  rank,  who  sing 
hymns  and  songs  of  praise  to  the  deceased,  modu- 
lated in  a  solemn  and  monmfhl  strain.  Afterward 
they  bear  the  conch  through  the  cit^  to  the  Campus 
Martins,  in  the  broadest  part  of  which  a  square  pile 
is  constructed  entirely  of  logs  of  timber  of  the  lar- 
gest size,  in  the  shape  of  a  chamber,  filled  witi.  fag- 
ots, and  on  the  outside  adorned  with  hangings  in- 
teruoven  with  gold,  and  ivory  images,  and  pictures. 
Upon  this  a  similar  but  smaller  chamber  is  built, 
with  open  doors  and  windows,  and  above  it  a  third 
and  fimrth,  still  diminishing  to  the  top,  so  that  one 
might  compare  it  to  the  lighthouses  which  are  call- 
ed Phiri.  In  the  secona  stoi^  they  place  a  bed, 
and  collect  all  sorts  of  aromatics  and  incense,  and 
every  sort  of  fragrant  fruit,  or  herb,  or  juice ;  for  all 
cities,  and  nations,  and  persons  of  eminence  emu- 
late each  other  in  contributing  these  last  giiU  in 
honour  of  the  emperor.  And  when  a  vast  heap  of 
aromatics  is  collected,  there  is  a  procession  of  horse- 
men and  of  chariots  around  the  pile,  with  the  dri- 
vers clothed  in  robes  of  office,  and  wearing  masks 
made  to  resemble  the  most  distinguished  Roman 
generals  and  emperors.  When  all  this  is  done,  the 
others  set  fire  to  it  on  every  side,  which  easily 
catches  hold  of  the  fagots  and  aromatics;  and  from 
(he  highest  and  smallest  story,  as  from  a  pinnacle, 
an  ea^e  is  let  loose,  to  mount'into  the  sky  as  the  fire 
ascends,  which  is  believed  by  the  Romans  to  carry 
the  soul  of  the  emperor  from  earth  to  heaven,  and 
firom  that  time  he  is  worshipped  with  the  other  gods." 
In  conformity  with  this  account,  it  is  common  to 
see  on  medals  struck  in  honour  of  an  apotheosis  an 
a)  ar  with  fire  on  it,  and  an  eagle,  the  bird  of  Jupi- 
ter, taking  flight  into  the  air.  The  number  of  med- 
als of  this  di!  icriptlon  is  very  numerous.    We  can, 


from  these  medals  alone,  trace  the  uaniea  of  aiz.y 

individuals  who  received  the  honours  of  an  apothci 
osis,  firom  the  time  of  Julius  Cosar  to  that  or  Con- 
stantine  the  Great.  On  most  of  them  the  word 
CoNSECHiTio  occurs,  and  on  some  Greek  coins  thu 
word  A4>IEPQCIS.    The  following  woodcut  is  t» 


ken  from  an  agate,  which  is  supposed  to  repre'X^t 
the  apotheosis  of  Germauicus.'  In  his  left  habd  1m 
holds  the  cornucopia,  and  Victory  is  placing  u  luO- 
rel  crown  upon  him. 

A  very  similar  representation  to  the  above  is 
found  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  on  which  Tj< 
ttis  is  represented  as  being  carried  op  to  the  skies 
on  an  eagle. 

Many  other  monuments  have  come  down  to  nx 
which  represent  an  apotheosis.  Of  these  the  most 
celebrated  is  the  bas-relief  in  the  Townley  gallery 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  represents  the  apoth^ 
osis  of  Homer.  It  is  clearly  of  Roman  workman* 
ship,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  in  tbe 
time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  An  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  various  explanations  which  have  beea 
proposed  of  this  bas-relief  is  given  in  the  Tarenle^ 
Gallery,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  DiAsioB 
of  Useful  Knowled«,  vol.  ii.,  p.  119,  Ac. 

There  is  a  beatttitul  representation  of  the  apotho> 
osis  of  Augustus  on  an  onyx-stone  in  the  royal  mn- 
setim  at  Paris. 

The  wives,  and  other  female  relatives  of  the  em- 
perors, sometimes  received  the  honour  of  an  apothe. 
osis.  This  was  the  case  with  Livia  Augusta,  with 
Poppeea  the  wife  of  I^ero,  and  with  Faustina  the 
wife  of  Antoninus.' 

For  farther  information  on  this  subject,  see 
Mencken,  Disputalio  de  Onaecratiime,  &«.;  and 
Schcepflin,  Tractatus  de  Afolheosi,  &c..  Anient,  1730 

APPARITO'RES,  the  general  name  for  the  pub- 
lie  servants  of  the  magistrates  at  Rome,  namely,  the 
AccensIjCarnipex  Co.«CTOHF.s,  Interpretes.Lic- 
TOREs,  Pr«:cones,  Scribe,  Stjitor,  Strator,  Viii- 
T0RE8,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  separate  ar- 
ticles. They  were  called  apparitores  because  they 
were  at  hand  to  execute  the  commands  of  the  ma- 
gistrates.' Their  service  or  attendance  was  called 
appariiu).*  The  servants  of  the  military  tribimes 
were  also  called  apparitores.  We  read  that  the 
Emperor  Severus  forbade  the  military  tribunes  to 
retain  the  apparitores,  whom  they  were  accastonMd 
to  have.* 

Under  the  emperors,  the  apparitores  were  divided 
into  numerous  classes,  and  enjoyed  peculiar  prhri- 
leges,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  Just.,  Cid.  1% 
Ht.  53-59. 

APPELLATIO  (GRELK),  (l^ic  or  <\\aitKUi\ 
Owing  to  the  constitution  of  the  Athenian  tribunal)^ 
each  of  which  was  generally  appropriated  to  it* 


1.  (Pint-  Ron.,  17.  S8.— Lit.  i..  Id.— Cic,  De  Rep.,  li.,  10.) 
»   f«aet.,  Jo1.,aV)— J   (jr.,  J.) 


1 .  (Montfaacon,  Ant.  Expl.  Snppl.,  Tol.  r.,  p.  ITT  ' — t  (Butt. 
Claud.,  11.— Dion.,  Iz.,  S.— Tso.,  Ann.,  m.,  tl  -OpitoUa, 
Anton.  Philoe..  36.) — 3.  ("  Qaod  iie  apperebnnt  sr  tirv»to  cmM 
■d  obwqninm."  S«tt.  in  Viig.,  JGn.,  xii.,  830  — Cr .,  fn  OI« 
ent.,  0.  U.— LiT.,  i.,  8.)— 4.  (Cic,  id  Fun.,  xin.,  M  U  a* 
Fr..  i..  I.  «  4.)— 4.  (Lunjtrid.,  8«T  .  c.  au 
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putieM!  aiLjects  of  cognizance,  and,  therefore, 
could  LOt  be  consideied  as  homogeneous  with,  or 
laboMinaie  to,  any  other,  there  was  little  opportu- 
aitjr  br  bringing  appeals,  properly  so  called.  It  is 
to  be  obsenred,  also,  that  in  general  a  cause  was 
finally  and  irrevocably  decided  by  the  verdict  of  the 
iicaais  (dwf  ttiroTtJijK).  There  were,  however, 
one  exeepliuos.  in  which  appeals  and  new  trials 
Might  be  resorted  to. 

A  new  trial  to  annul  the  prerious  award  might 
ke  obtained,  if  the  kwer  could  prove  that  it  was  not 
tmiag  to  his  n^ligence  that  iudgment  had  gone  by 
jeiaui,  or  that  the  dicasts  had  been  deceived  by 
Urn  witnesses.  (Compare  EPHHO£  AIKH,  KA- 
lOTEXNiaN,  and  *ETA0MAPTTP1QN  AlKAI.) 
And  npon  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  a  spe- 
cial law  annolled  all  the  judgments  that  had  been 
given  during  the  usurpation.'  The  peealiar  title  of 
Ibe  above-mentioned  causes  was  ovoSikm  dUat, 
which  was  also  applied  to  all  causes  of  which  the 
snbject-matter  was  by  any  means  again  submitted 
to  the  decisioa  of  a  court. 

An  appeal  from  a  verdict  of  the  heliasts  was  al- 
lowed (nuy  when  one  of  the  parties  was  a  citizen  of 
a  foreign  slate,  between  which  and  A  thens  an  agree- 
meot  existed  as  to  the  method  of  settling  disputes 
between  individuals  of  the  respective  countries 
[Siiuu  ttzi  av/tS6?uv).  If  such  a  foreigner  lost  his 
canse  at  Athens,  he  was  permitted  to  appeal  to  the 
piupcr  court  in  another  state,  which  llKKXtiroi 
mii()  fiockh,  Scbomann,  and  Hndtwalcker  sup- 
pose to  have  been  the  native  cotmtry  of  the  liti- 
pat  Platner,  on  the  other  hand,  arguing  from  the 
mlention  of  the  regulation,  viz.,  to  protect  both  par- 
ties from  the  partiality  of  each  ouer's  fellow-citi- 
acDS,  contends  that  some  disinterested  state  would 
(tobably  be  selected  for  this  purpose.  The  techni- 
cal words  employed  upon  this  occasion  are  Uko- 
i^,  ittaXtiadai,  and  ^  tKK\tp-o(,  the  last  used  as  a 
Rbstantive,  probably  by  the  later  writers  onlJ^  for 
Ueeit.*  This,  as  well  as  the  other  cases  of  ap- 
peal, are  noticed  by  Pollux*  in  the  following  words: 
'"Bfraif  is  when  one  transfers  a  cause  from  the 
nbitntors  (duuniTai),  or  archons,  or  men  of  the 
•oimship  (SiifioTai),  to  the  dicasts,  or  from  the  sen- 
ate to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  or  fix)m  the  as- 
sembly to  a  court  {StKa<rrijptov),  or  from  the  dicasts 
lo  a  foreign  tribunal;  and  the  cause  was  then  term- 
«d  i^atfto^.  Those  suits  were  also  called  UkXiitoi 
SUai.  The  deposite  staked  in  appeals,  which  we 
BOW  call  vapaSoXiov,  is  by  Aristotle  styled  napatd- 
Itp."  The  appeals  from  the  diaitetffi  are  generally 
laealioned  by  Demosthenes;*  and  Hudtwalcker sup- 
poses that  they  were  allowable  in  all  cases  except 
when  the  loi  oiaa  i'uai  wa?  resorted  to.  {Vtd. 
Dike.) 

It 's  not  easy  to  determine  upon  what  occasions 
in  appeal  fiom  the  archons  could  be  preferred;  for, 
after  the  tinie  of  Solon,  their  power  of  deciding 
causes  luul  degenerated  into  the  mere  presidency  of 
•  court  (liyefiovia  iiKoirr^plov),  and  the  conduct  of 
Ibe  previous  examination  of  causee  {iveucpiaif).  It 
Ims  been  also  remarked,'  that  upon  the  plaintiff's 
rait  being  rejected  in  this  previous  examinaXion  as 
■n£t  to  be  brought  before  a  court,  he  would  most 
probably  proceed  axainst  the  axchon  in  the  assem- 
My  of  the  people  K>r  denial  of  justice,  or  would 
waii  till  the  expiration  of  his  year  of  office,  and  at- 
tack him  when  be  came  to  render  the  account  of 
hi*  conduct  in  the  magistracy  (e66vvai*).  An  ap- 
peal, however,  from  the  archons,  as  well  as  from 
all  cfiei  officers,  was  very  possible,  when  they  im- 
Boaed  a  fine  of  their  own  authority,  and  without 
Be  saritioD  of  fc  court;  and  it  might  also  take 
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place  when  the  king  archon  had  by  li:  nile  rolee 

made  an  award  of  dues  and  privileges  {yepa)  con- 
tested by  two  priesthoods  or  sacerdotal  races.' 

The  appeal  from  the  demotee  would  ccciu  when 
a  person,  mtherto  deemed  one  of  thei:  members, 
had  been  declared  by  them  to  be  an  intruder,  ana 
no  genuine  citizen.  If  the  appeal  were  mi^dc,  the 
demotes  appeared  by  their  advocate  as  plaintiff,  and 
the  result  was  the  restimtion  of  the  Irancbise,  oi 
thenceforward  the  slavery  of  the  defendant 

It  will  have  been  observed,  that  in  the  last  thrcf 
cases,  the  appeal  was  made  from  few,  or  sii^e,  or 
local  judges  to  the  heliasts,  who  were  considered 
the  representatives  of  the  people  or  country.  With 
respect  to  the  proceedings,  no  new  documents  seem 
to  have  been  added  to  the  contents  of  the  echinus 
upon  an  appeal;  but  the  anacrisis  would  be  con- 
fined merely  to  an  examination,  as  iar  as  was  ne- 
cessary, to  those  documents  which  had  been  already 
put  in  by  the  litigants. 

There  is  some  obscurity  respecting  the  two  next 
kinds  of  appeal  that  are  noticed  by  Pollux.  It  is 
conjecturea  by  Schdmann*  that  the  appeal  from  the 
senate  to  the  people  refers  to  cases  which  the  for- 
mer were,  for  various  reasons,  disinclined  to  decide, 
and  by  Plamer,'  that  it  occurred  when  the  senate 
was  accused  of  having  exceeded  its  powers. 

Upon  the  appeal  from  the  assembly  to  court,  therr 
is  also  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  last 
mentioned  critics,  Schomann*  maintaining  that  the 
words  of  Pollux  are  to  be  applied  to  a  voluntary 
reference  of  a  cause  by  the  assembly  to  the  dicasts, 
and  Platner  sug^ting  the  possible  case  of  one  that 
incurred  a  ptajudicium  of  the  assembly  against 
him  {npoiohi,  KaTaxctpoTovla),  calling  upon  a  court 
{SiKaoT^ptov)  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  vindica- 
ting himself  from  a  charge  that  his  antagonist  de- 
clined to  follow  up.  If  ..amer  also  supposes  the  case 
of  a  magistrate  summarily  deposed  by  the  assem- 
bly, and  demanding  to  prove  nls  innocence  before 
the  heliasts. 

APPELLATIO  (ROMAN).  This  word,  and 
the  corresponding  verb  appeliare,  are  used  in  the 
early  Roman  writers  to  express  the  application  of 
an  individual  to  a  magistrate,  and  particularly  to  a 
tribune,  in  order  to  protect  himself  irom  some  wrong 
inflicted,  or  threatened  to  be  inflicted.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  frovocatio,  which  in  the  early  writers 
is  used  to  signifv  an  appeal  to  the  populus  in  a 
matter  affecting  ll&.  It  would  seem  that  the  ptovo- 
catio  was  an  ancient  right  of  the  Roman  citizens. 
The  surviving  Hoiatius,  who  murdered  his  sistei, 
appealed  from  the  duumviri  to  the  populus.'  The 
decemviri  took  away  the  provocatio ;  but  it  was  re- 
stored by  a  lex  consularis  provocatione,  and  it  was 
at  the  same  time  enacted  that  in  iiifUre  no  magis- 
trate should  be  made  from  whom  there  should  be 
no  appeal  On  this  Livv*  remarks,  that  the  p!ebe3 
were  now  protected  by  the  provocatio  and  the  triim- 
nidum  auxilium;  this  latter  term  has  reference  to 
the  appellatio,  properly  so  called.  Appiu.<i^  applied 
(appalamt)  to  the  tribunes ;  and  when  this  pnxluced 
no  effect,  and  he  was  arrested  by  a  viator,  he  ap- 
pealed {provocami).  Cicero*  appears  to  allude  tc 
the  re-establishment  of  the  provocatio,  which  b 
mentioned  by  Livy.*  The  complete  phrase  tc  ex- 
press the  provocatio  is  vrovocart  ad  vopiUum;  and 
the  phrase  which  expresses  the  appellatio  is  appel- 
iare ad,  &C.  It  appears  that  a  person  might  appi^ 
lore  from  one  magistrate  to  another  of  eoaal  rank; 
and,  of  course,  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  ma 
gistrate,  and  from  one  tribune  to  another. 

When  the  supreme  power  became  vested  in  th« 
emperors,  the  terms  provocatio  and  appellatio  lost 
their  original  signification.    In  the  I>ig<>st,"  ptovo 
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AQiVJE.  DUCTUS. 

iaiio  and  appellaiio  are  used  indiscriminately,  to 
exiiress  what  we  call  an  appeal  in  civil  matters; 
but  pro7ocatio  seems  so  far  to  have  retained  its  ori- 
Kinal  meaning  as  to  be  the  onlv  term  used  for  an 
appeal  in  criminal  matters.  The  emperor  centred 
In  nimself  both  the  power  of  the  popultis  and  the 
veto  cf  the  tribunes ;  but  the  appeal  to  him  was 
propiirly  in  the  last  resort  Appellatio  among  the 
Reman  jurists,  then,  signifies  an  application  for  re- 
iP5S<j  from  the  decision  of  an  infep-«r  to  a  snperior, 
:n  the  ground  of  wrong  decisio:^,  or  other  soinclent 
(Ttnond.  A  -jiording  tc  Ulpian,'  appeals  were  com- 
mca  among  the  Romans,  "on  account  of  the  injos- 
lic<:  or  ignorance  of  these  who  had  to  decide  (jidi- 
umia),  though  sometimes  an  appeal  alters  a  proper 
decision,  as  it  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  mat 
he  ■»ho  gives  the  last  gives  also  the  best  decision." 
This  remark  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
Roman  sjrstem  of  procedure,  by  which  such  matters 
were  referred  to  a  judex  for  his  decision,  after  the 
pleading  had  brought  the  matter  in  dispute  to  an 
issue.  Prom  the  emperor  himself  there  was,  of 
course,  no  appeal ;  and,  bv  a  constitution  of  Hadri- 
an, theie  was  no  appeal  from  the  senate  to  the  em- 
peror. The  emperor,  in  appointing  a  judex,  might 
exclude  all  appeal,  and  make  the  decision  of  the 
judex  final.  The  appeal,  or  libellvs  appdUiiorius, 
showed  who  was  the  appellant,  against  whom  the 
appeal  was,  and  what  was  the  judgment  appealed 
from. 

Appellatio  also  means  to  summon  a  party  before 
a  judex,  or  to  call  upon  him  to  perform  something 
that  he  has  undertaken  to  do.*    The  debtor  who 
was  summoned  (appellaius)  by  his  creditor,  and 
obeyed  the  summons,  was  said  responden. 
APPLICATICNIS  JUS.    (Vid.  Banishment.) 
APPULEIA  LEX.    (Ftrf,  Majestas.) 
APRI'LIS.    (Firf.  Calendar,  Roman.) 
AHPOSTAS'IOT  rPA*H  (ivpoaraaiov  ypa^),  an 
action  brought  against  those  metoeci,  or  resident 
aliens,  who  had  neglected  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  patron  (fl-poaranir),  or  exercised  the  rights 
of  full  citizens,  or  did  not  pay  the  iutoIkiov,  a  tax 
of  twelve  drachmie  exact^  from  resident  aliens. 
Persons  convicted  vmder  this  indictment  forfeited 
the  protection  of  the  state,  and  were  sold  as  slaves.' 
•APUS  (eiirovf),  a  species  of  bird,  called  also 
Ki^eJiXoi*    It  is  thought  to  have  been  the  same 
with  the  Swift,  or  Hirundo  apus,  L.    Pennant,  how- 
ever, contends  that  the  Cypsellus  of  Aristotle  and 
Pliny  was  the  Procfllaria  paa^ica,  or  Stormy  Petrtl.* 
\QiVM  DUCTUS  usually  signifies  an  artificial 
channel  or  water-course,  by  which  a  supply  of  wa- 
ter is  brought  from  a  considerable  distance  upon 
an  inclined  pjane  raised  on  arches,  and  carried 
across  valleys  and  uneven  country,  and  occasion- 
ally under  ground,  where  hills  or  rocks  intervene. 

As  nearly  all  the  ancient  aqnaeducts  now  remain- 
ing are  of  Roman  construction,  it  has  been  generally 
imagined  that  works  oi  inis  description  were  entire- 
ly unknown  to  the  Greeks.  This,  however,  is  an 
error,  since  some  are  mentioned  bjr  Pausanias  and 
others,  though  too  briefly  to  enable  us  to  judge  of 
their  particular  construction ;  whether  they  consist- 
ed chiefly  of  subterraneous  channels  bored  through 
hills,  or,  if  not,  by  what  means  they  were  carried 
across  valleys,  since  the  use  of  the  arch,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  was  in- 
lispensable  for  such  a  purpose.  Probably  those 
vhich  have  been  recorded — such  as  that  built  by 
Pisistratus  at  Athens,  that  at  Megara,  and  the  cele- 
brated one  of  Polycrates  at  Samos' — were  rather 
eondtiits  than  ranges  of  building  like  the  Roman 
ones.  Of  the  Uttisr,  few  were  constructed  in  the 
times  of  the  Republic.    We  are  Informed  by  Pron- 
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tinns  that  i)  >  as  not  nnti]  about  B.C.  313  that  aa; 
wcie  erecte. ,  the  inhabitants  supplying  themsciM 
up  to  that  time  with  water  from  the  ^ber,  or  m» 
kmg  use  of  cisterns  and  springn.  The  first  aqiu>- 
duct  was  began  by  Appius  Claudius  the  Censor, 
and  was  named,  after  him,  the  A^a  Appia.^  In  thi# 
aquaeduct  the  water  was  conveyed  from  the  distance 
of  between  seven  and  eight  miles  from  the  city,  al- 
most entirely  under  ground,  since,  oat  of  11,190 
passns,  its  entire  extent,  the  water  was  abcve  groimd 
onlv  GO  passus  before  it  reached  the  Porta  Capena, 
and  then  was  only  partly  carried  on  arches.  R«. 
mains  of  this  work  no  Uitim  exist 

Forty  years  afterward  (B.C.  273)  a  second  aqass- 
dact  was  begun  by  M.  Curins  Dentatus,  by  which 
the  water  was  brought  from  the  river  Anio,  20  miles 
above  Tibtu*  (now  Tivoli),  making  an  extent  cf 
43,000  passus,  of  which  only  702  were  above  groond 
and  upon  arches.  This  was  the  one  afterward 
known  by  the  name  of  Anio  Vetus,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  another  aqusduct  brought  from  the 
same  river,  and  therefore  called  Anio  Nows.  Of 
the  Anio  Vetus  considerable  remains  may  yet  be 
traced,  both  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tivob  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  Porta  Maggiore  at  Rome. 
It  was  constructed  of  blocks  of  Peperino  stone,  am! 
the  water-coarse  was  lined  with  a  thick  coating  of 
cement 

In  B.C.  179,  the  censors  M.  .£milius  Lepidus  and 
M.  Flaccus  Nobilior  proposed  that  another  aqtis> 
duct  should  be  built ;  bat  the  scheme  was  defeated, 
in  consequence  of  Licinius  Crassus  refusing  to  let 
it  be  carried  through  his  lands.'  A  more  abundant 
supply  of  water  being  found  indispensable,  partico- 
larly  as  that  furnished  by  the  Anio  Vetns  was  of 
snch  bad  quality  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  drinking, 
the  senate  commissioned  duintns  Marcins  Rex,  the 
pistor,  who  had  superintended  the  repairs  of  the 
two  aqnaeducts  alreadv  built,  to  undertake  a  third, 
which  was  called,  after  him,  the  Aqva  MaTcia.* 
This  was  brou^t  from  Sublaqneum  (Subiaco) 
along  an  extent  of  61,710  passus;  viz.,  5i^S7  un- 
der ground,  and  7443  above  ground,  and  chiefly  on 
arches ;  and  was  of  such  elevation  that  watej  could 
be  supplied  from  it  to  the  loftiest  part  of  the  Capito- 
line  Mount  Of  the  arches  of  this  aquceduct  a  con- 
siderable number  are  yet  standing.  Of  those,  like- 
wise, called  the  Ama  T^epula  (B.C.  1?7),  and  the 
A^a  Julia  (B.C.  35),  which  are  next  in  point  of 
date,  remains  are  still  existing;  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  city,  these  two  aquseducts  and  the  Marcia 
were  all  united  in  one  line  of  structure,  forming 
three  separate  water-courses,  one  above  the  other, 
the  lowermost  of  which  formed  the  channel  of  the 
Aqua  Marcia,  and  the  uppermost  that  of  the  Aqua 
Julia,  and  they  discharsea  themselves  into  one  r^ 
ervoir  in  common.  Tne  Aqua  Julia  was  erected 
by  M.  Agrippa  during  his  sedileship,  who,  besides 
repairing  both  the  Anio  Vetus  and  the  Aqua  Mar- 
cia, supplied  the  city  with  seven  hundred  well? 
(locus),  one  hundred  and  fifty  springs  or  fotutains 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty  reservoirs. 

Besides  repairing  and  enlarging  the  Aqua  Mar- 
cia, and,  by  turning  a  new  stream  Into  it  increasing 
its  supply  to  double  what  it  formerly  had  been,  Aa- 
gnstus  built  the  aqneednct  called  AlsietHut,  soiti» 
times  called  Augusta  after  its  founder.  The  watei 
famished  by  it  was  brought  from  the  Lake  of  Al- 
sietinus,  and  was  of  such  bad  quality  as;c  be  scarce- 
ly fit  for  drinking;  on  which  account  it  has  beeti 
supposed  that  Augustus  intended  it  chiefly  for  fill- 
ing  his  naumachia,  which  required  more  water  than 
could  be  spared  from  the  other  aqnsducts,  its  basdn 
being  1800  feet  in  length  and  1900  in  breadth.  It 
was  in  the  reign,  too,  of  this  emperor  that  M.  Asrip' 
pa  built  the  aqusednct  called  the  Aqva  Virgo,  wliick 
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!  it  is  said  tc  have  obtained  becaisf  the  spring 

which  supplied  il  was  first  pointed  oat  by  a  »rl  to 
some  soldieis  who  weie  in  search  of  water.  Pliny, 
hoverer,  gives  a  different  origin  to  the  name.'  Its 
length  was  14,106  passns,  of  which  12,865  were  un- 
der groond;  and,  for  some  part  of  its  extent  above 
noood,  it  was  decorated  with  columns  and  statues. 
TUf  aqiueduct  still  exists  entire,  having  been  re- 
stoied  by  Nicholas  V.,  althou^  not  completely  un- 
til thi  pontificate  of  Pius  IV.,  15G8,and  ii  still  bears 
the  name  of  Aipui  Va-gine.  A  few  years  later,  a 
second  aonsduct  was  built  by  Augustus,  for  the 
poipose  of  Euj^lying  the  Aqua  Marcia  in  times  of 
orongbL 

The  two  gigantic  works  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
Tiz.,  the  A  jua  Claudia  and  Anio  Novus,  doubled  the 
fiumer  supply  of  water ;  and  although  none  of  the 
later  a^useducts  rivalled  the  Marcia  in  the  vastness 
and  solidity  of  its  constructions,  they  were  of  cou- 
sideiably  greater  extent  The  Claudia  had  been 
began  by  Caligula  in  the  year  A.D.  38,  but  was 
•nMnpleteid  by  his  successor,  and  was,  although  less 
copious  in  its  supply,  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  Mar- 
:ia  in  the  excellence  of  its  water.  The  other  wa& 
if  not  so  celebrated  ibr  the  quality  of  the  water  itself, 
remarkable  for  the  quantity  which  it  conveyed  to 
the  city,  it  being  in  that  respect  the  most  copious  of 
them  uL  Besides  which,  it  was  by  far  the  grandest 
in  point  of  architecUral  effect,  inasmuch  as  it  pre- 
iented,  for  about  the  extent  of  six  miles  before  it 
leached  the  city,  a  continuous  range  of  exceedingly 
l«Ar  stmcture,  the  arches  being  in  some  places  l(d 
feet  high.  It  was  much  more  elevated  than  ^y  of 
the  other  aqnaeducts,  and  in  one  part  of  its  course 
vas  earried  over  the  Claudia.  Nero  ailerward 
iBa£j  additions  to  this  vast  work,  by  continuing  it 
IS  fir  as  Mount  Cslius,  where  was  a  temple  elected 
id  Claudius. 

The  Aqua  Trajana,  which  was  the  work  of  the 
Mnpeior  whose  name  it  bears,  an.I  was  completed 
A.D.  111,  was  not  so  much  an  entirely  new  and  dis- 
tinct aqu^uct  as  a  branch  of  the  Anio  Novus 
hon^t  from  SubUqueum,  where  it  was  supplied  by 
a^nngofpurerwaterthan  that  of  the  Anio.  It  was 
in  the  time  of  this  em{]eror,  and  of  his  predecessor 
Nenra,  that  the  superintendence  of  all  the  aquse- 
ducts  was  held  by  Sextus  Julius  Frontinus,  whose 
treatise  Dc  Aqyutdiuctibus  has  supplied  us  with  the 
fiillest  tufonnation  now  to  be  obtained  relative  to 
their  history  and  construction. 

In  addition  to  the  aquseducts  which  have  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  there  were  others  of  later  date : 
oamely,  the  AnUmiana,  A.D.  212 ;  the  Alexandnna, 
kj>.  230;  and  the  Javia,  A.D.  300;  but  these  seem 
ID  have  been  of  comparatively  little  note,  nor  have 
ve  any  particular  account  of  them. 

The  magnificence  displayed  by  the  Romars  in 
their  public  works  of  this  class  was  by  no  mv-uis 
confined  to  the  capital;  for  aqtueducts  more  or  less 
Ropendous  were  constructed  by  them  in  various 
and  even  very  remote  parts  of  the  empire — at  Nico- 
media,  Ephesns,  Smyrna,  Aleiandiea,  Syracuse, 
Metz,  Nismes  (the  Pont  dn  Card),  Lyons,  Evora, 
Merida,  and  SeJEpvia.  That  at  Evora,  which  was 
Inili  by  daintos  Sertorins,  is  still  in  good  preserva- 
ticn;  and  at  its  termination  in  the  city  has  a  very 
dtcanl  cajUUtim  in  two  stories,  the  lower  one  of 
mfch  has  Ionic  columns.  Merida  in  Spain,  the 
Angnsta  Emerita  of  the  Romans,  who  established  a 
adony  there  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  has  among  its 
other  antiquities  the  remains  of  two  aquseducts,  of 
Mie  of  which  thirty-seven  piers  are  standing,  with 
Ihiee  tiers  of  arches;  while  of  the  other  there  are 
wly  two  which  form  part  of  the  original  construc- 
tioBs,  the  rest  being  modem.  But  that  of  Segovia, 
tir  which  some  Spanish  writers  have  claimed  an 
B<iqiii^  anterior  to  the  sway  of  the  Romans  in 
gpahi,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  magnificent 
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woiks  of  the  kind  anywhere  remaining.  Il  is  en. 
tirely  of  stone,  and  of  great  solidity,  I  he  piers  biing 
eight  feet  wide  and  eleven  in  depth ;  and  where  u 
traverses  a  part  of  the  city,  the  heii'ht  is  upward  (4 
a  hundred  leet,  and  it  has  two  tieis  of  arches,  the 
lowermost  of  which  are  exceedingly  lofty. 

AAer  this  historical  notice  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal aquasducts  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces, 
we  now  proceed  to  gve  some  general  account  Oi 
their  construction.  Before  the  mouth  or  openinr 
into  the  aquceduct  was,  where  requisite,  a  large  ba 
sin  {pixina  limosa),  in  which  the  water  was  coUecv 
ed,  in  order  that  it  might  first  deposile  its  impuii> 
ties;  and  similar  reservoirs  were  formed  at  inter- 
vals along  its  course.  The  tpecus,  or  water-channel, 
was  formed  either  of  stone  or  brick  coated  with  ce> 
ment,  and  was  arched  over  at  top,  in  order  to  ex- 
clude the  stm,  on  which  account  there  were  aiier- 
tures  or  vent-holes  at  certain  distances^  or  woere 
two  or  more  such  channels  were  carried  one  above 
the  other,  the  vent-holes  of  the  lower  ones  were 
formed  in  their  sides.  The  water,  however,  besides 
flowing  through  the  specus,  passed  also  throu^ 
pipes  either  of  lead  or  burned  earth  (terra-cottal 
which  latter  were  used  not  only  on  account  of  theu 
greater  cheapness,  but  as  less  prejudicial  to  the 
freshness  and  salubrity  of  the  water.  As  far  as  waf 
practicable,  aqueeducts  were  carried  in  a  direct  line : 
yet  they  frequently  made  considerable  turns  and 
windings  in  their  course,  either  to  avoid  boring 
through  hills,  where  that  would  have  been  attended 
with  loo  much  expense,  or  else  to  avoid,  not  only 
very  deep  valleys,  but  soft  and  marshy  ground. 

In  every  aqueeduct,  the  castella  or  reservoirs  werr 
very  important  parts  of  the  construction ;  and  be- 
sides the  principal  ones — that  at  its  mouth  and  that 
at  its  termination — there  were  usually  intermediate 
ones  at  certain  distances  along  its  course,  both  in 
order  that  the  water  might  deposite  in  them  any  re- 
maining sediment,  and  that  the  whole  might  be 
more  easily  superintended  and  kept  in  repair,  a  ile- 
fect  between  any  two  such  points  being  readily  de- 
tected. Besides  which,  these  castella  were  service- 
able, inasmuch  as  they  furnished  water  for  the  irri- 
gation of  fields  and  gardens,  &c  The  principal 
castellum  or  reservoir  was  that  in  which  the  aqum- 
duct  terminated,  and  whence  the  water  was  con- 
veyed by  difietent  branches  and  pipes  to  various 
parts  of  the  city.  This  far  exceeded  any  of  the  oth- 
ers, not  in  magnitude  alone,  but  in  solidity  of  con- 
struction and  grandeur  of  architecture.  The  re- 
mains of  a  work  of  this  kind  still  exist  in  what  are 
called  the  Neve  Side,  on  the  Esquiline  Hill  at  Rome ; 
while  the  Pudna  MirabUe,  near  Cuma,  is  still  more 
interesting  and  remarkable,  being  a  stupendous  con- 
struction about  200  feet  in  length  by  130  in  breadth, 
whose  vaulted  roof  rests  upon  forty-eight  immense 
pillars,  disposed  in  four  rows,  so  as  to  form  five 
aisles  within  the  edifice,  and  sixty  arches. 

Besides  the  principal  castellum  belonging  to  each 
aquseduct  (excepting  the  Alsietina,  whose  water 
was  conveyed  at  once  to  the  baths),  there  were  a 
number  oi'^  smaller  ones — altogether,  it  has  been 
computed,  247— in  the  different  regions  of  the  city, 
as  reservoirs  for  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 

The  declivity  of  an  aqucednct  Qibramailum  <u[iue\ 
was  at  least  the  fourth  of  an  inch  in  every  lOOieet,* 
or^accoiding  to  Vitmvius  •  half  a  foot 

During  the  times  of  the  Republic,  the  censors  and 
gediles  had  the  superintendence  of  the  aqoxducts; 
but  tmder  the  emperors  particular  officers  were  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  under  the  title  oiairatora, 
or  prafecti  aguarum.  These  officers  were  fint  cre- 
ated by  Aogusras,*  and  were  invested  with  consid- 
erable authority.  They  were  attended  outside  the 
city  by  two  lictors,  three  public  slaves,  a  seci«tary, 
and  other  attendants. 

5?  *®  t"™^  of  Nerva  and  Trajan,  about  sevea 
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.  fd  architect  and  others  were  constantly  em- 
»  }y(d,  tmderdie  orders ofthecoratoresaqiiaram,  in 
actendiiig  to  the  aquaeducts.  The  officer>  who  had 
:haTge  of  these  works  were,  1.  The  viUici,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  aqundncts  in  their 
coarse  to  the  city.  3.  The  castdlarii,  who  had  the 
superintendence  of  all  the  castella  both  within  and 
without  the  city.  3.  The  drcwUtrra,  so  called  be- 
cause they  had  to  go  from  post  to  post,  to  examine 
bito  the  state  of  the  works,  and  also  to  keep  watch 
3ver  the  labourers  employed  upon  them.  4.  The 
titimnt,  or  paviours.  5.  The  iedora,  or  plasterers. 
All  these  officers  appear  to  have  been  included  un- 
der the  general  term  of  aquarii.' 
AaU^E  DUCTUS.  (KtiSERTiTirrES.) 
AaUiE  ET  IGNIS  INTERDIC'TIO.    {Vid. 

RiNISHMFVT.) 

laUiE  HAUSTUS.    (KiA  Sebvitote».) 

Aair.fi  PLUVI.E  ARCEND.*:  ACTIO.  That 
water  was  called  a^ua  jHuvia  which  fell  from  the 
clouds,  and  the  prevention  of  injury  to  land  from 
such  water  was  the  object  of  this  action.  The  ac- 
tion aqua  pluvite  was  allowed  between  the  owners  of 
adjoining  land,  and  might  be  maintained  either  by 
the  owner  of  the  higher  land  against  the  owner  or 
the  lower  land,  in  case  the  latter,  by  anything  done 
to  his  land,  prevented  the  water  from  flowing  natu- 
rally irom  the  higher  to  the  lower  land,  or  by  the 
owner  of  the  lower  land  against  the  owner  of  the 
higher  land,  in  case  the  latter  did  anything  to  his 
land  by  which  the  water  flowed  from  it  into  the  low- 
er land  in  a  dlflerent  way  from  what  it  naturally 
would.  In  the  absence  of  any  special  custom  or 
law  to  the  contrary,  the  lower  land  was  subject  to 
receive  the  water  which  flowed  naturally  from  the 
upper  land ;  and  this  rule  of  law  was  thus  expressed : 
aqua  inferior  superurri  servil.  The  fertilizmg  ma- 
terials carried  down  to  the  lower  land  were  con- 
sidered as  an  ample  compensation  for  any  damage 
which  it  might  sustain  from  the  water.  Many  dim- 
cnlt  questions  occurred  in  the  application  to  practice 
of  the  general  rules  of  law  as  to  aqua  pluvia;  and, 
•mong  others,  this  question:  What  things  done  by 
die  owners  of  the  land  were  to  be  considered  as  pre- 
senting or  altering  the  natural  flow  of  the  waters  t 
The  conclusion  of  Ulpian  is,  that  acts  done  to  the 
land  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation  were  not  to  be 
considered  as  acts  interfering  with  the  natural  flow 
of  the  waters.  Water  which  increased  from  the 
(ailing  of  rain,  or  in  consequence  of  rain  changed 
its  colour,  was  considered  within  the  definition  of 
aqua  pluvia;  for  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  water 
in  question  should  be  only  rain-water,  it  was  suffi- 
cient if  there  was  any  rain-water  in  it  Thus,  when 
water  naturally  flowed  from  a  pond  or  marsh,  and  a 
person  did  something  to  exclude  such  water  from 
coming  on  his  land,  if  such  marsh  received  any  in- 
crease from  rain-water,  and  so  injured  the  land  of 
a  neighbour,  the  person  would  be  compelled  by  this 
action  to  remove  the  obstacle  which  he  had  created 
to  the  free  passage  of  the  water. 

This  action  was  allowed  for  the  special  protection 
of  land  {aj^er):  if  the  water  injured  a  town  or  a 
building,  the  case  then  belonged  to  flumina  and 
gtilUcidia.  The  action  was  only  allowed  to  prevent 
damage,  and,  therefore,  a  person  could  not  have  this 
remedy  against  his  neighboor,  who  did  anything  to 
.Ms  own  land  by  which  he  stopped  the  water  which 
would  otherwise  flow  to  his  neighbour's  land,  and  he 
profitable  to  it.  The  title  in  the  Digest  contains 
many  curious  cases,  and  the  whole  is  well  worth 
perusal.* 

AdU  A'RII  were  slaves  who  carried  water  for  ba- 
thing, Ac.,  into  the  female  apartments.*  The  aquarii 
were  atso'pnblic  officers  who  attended  to  the  aqn»- 
dncts.    (  rid.  AaujE  Doctcs.) 
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•ACIUILA.  I.  A  Roman  mUitart'  standard.  (FU 
Signji  Militari;!.)    II.  The  Blagie.    The  ancieni 
naturalists  have  described  several  species.    Aristo- 
tle divided  the  Faleonida  into  'Aeni  (Eagles),  Up^ 
Kt{  (Hawks),  and  'hcrlvot  '.Kites),  with  many  subdi- 
visions.   M.  Vigors  is  of  opinion,  that  the  diviaoa 
'Upa(  (Hierax)  of  Aristotle  comprises  all  the  Fa)- 
conidsB  of  Vigors  which  belong  to  the  stirpes  or  suIh 
families  of  Hawks,  Fakons,  and  Buzzards.    Flin} 
separates  the  group  into  Aquila  (E^les)  and  Aa* 
pures,  a  general  term  comprising,  as  used  by  hin  . 
the  rest  of  the  Palamida.   The  subdivisions  of  botk 
Aristotle  and  Pliny  do  not  difier  ranch  from  thosa 
of  some  of  the  modem  zoologists. — We  will  now 
proceed  to  particulars.     I.  The  /lAp^c,  called  also 
irAuyyof  or  vi^rro^ovof  by  Aristotle,'  would  appear 
to  he  that  species  of  fUco  which  bears  the  Eng- 
lish names  of  Bald  Buzzard  and  Osprey,  namely, 
the  FaUo  Haliaeba,  L.,  or  ParuHon  Haiiaetus,  Sa- 
vigny.*  It  would  seem  to  be  the  wepicvoc  of  Homer.* 
2.  The  KepKvovTtpot,  B»id  by  Aristotle  to  resemble 
the  Vulture,  was  mo»«  probably  that  species  cf 
VvUure  which  gets  the  ixaiae  ot  Viuturine  Eagk.   Its 
French  name,  according  to  Belon,  is  Botidrie.    It 
is  called  also  ypvwaterot  and  4ptj)r*Aapyof  by  Aris 
totle.    3.  The  d^nierot  of  Aristotle  would  appeal 
to  be  the  Osprey.*   This  bird  is  the  "  Nisus"  of  Vii- 
gil  and  Ovid.    Naturalists  have  recently  adopted 
the  opinion  that  the  Osprey  is  the  same  as  the  Sea- 
eagle.    Its  scientific  name  is  Pandion  HaHatixs, 
Savigny.    4.  The  lu^avaitrof  of  Aristotle,  calle.! 
also  Xayu^of  by  him,  is  referred  by  Hardouin*  tn 
the  small  Black  Eagle,  which  the  late  authorities  on 
Ornithology  hold  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  Golden 
E^le,  or  Aquila  Ckrysa'itos.     It  is  deserving  of  re- 
mark, however,  that  the  learned  Gresner  seems  dis- 
posed to  refer  the  fttTuivaitTor  to  the  Erne,  or  Aqmla 
Albicilla  of  late  ornithologists.    5.  The  ^^vn  of 
.Aristotle  is  undoubtedly  the  Ossifraga  of  Pliny,  and 
the  fivit  of  Dioscorides.*   It  is  the  Falco  Osnfragia, 
L.    6.  The  nvyapyot  is  supposed  by  Hardoum  to  be 
the  eagle  called  Jean  U  blanc.    Turner  suggests  that 
it  may  have  been  the  Erne,  and  Elliot  the  Ring-taiL 
All  point  to  the  same  bird,  namely,  the  HoiitUbia  At- 
buitta,  Savigny;  for  the  Ring-tail  is  now  held  to  be 
merely  a  variety  of  the  Erne.    The  terra  irvyapyot 
signifies  "White-tailed.",  7.  The  speciis  called 
yv^aiot  by  Aristotle  is  confidently  referred  by  Har- 
douin to  the  Giolden  Eagle,  which,  as  Boffon  re- 
marks, is  the  noblest  and  largest  of  the  genus.    It  is 
the  Aquila  Ckrystdeos,  Vigors.' 

ACIUILLIA  LEX.    {VU.  Damndm.) 

ARA  (Pufioc,  ^T^puni),  an  altar. 

Ara  was  a  generaJ  term  denoting  any  structure 
elevated  above  the  ground,  and  used  to  receive  upon 
it  ofierings  made  to  the  gods.  AUare,  probably  con- 
tracted from  aUa  ara,  was  properly  restricted  to 
the  larger,  higher,  and  more  expensive  structures. 
Hence  Menalcas,*  proposing  to  erect  foar  altars, 
viz.,  two  to  Daphnis,  and  two,  which  were  to  be 
high  altars,  to  Apollo,  says,  "  En  qiiaituor  aras  i  Bat 
duos  tibi,  Dapknii  duos,  allaria,  Pktelia."  SeividS, 
in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  observes,  that 
aUana  were  erected  only  in  honour  of  the  superior 
divinities,  whereas  ara  were  consecrated  not  only 
to  them,  but  also  to  the  inferior,  to  heroes,  and  to 
demigods.  On  the  other  hand,  sacrifices  were  offer- 
ed  to  the  infernal  gods,  not  upon  altars,  but  in  cavi-  ' 
ties  (tcrobet,  acrobiculi,  P66poi,  XaxKoi)  dug  in  the 
ground.'  Agreeably  to  this  distinction,  wc  find  that 
in  some  cases  an  al'tare  was  erected  upon  an  ara,  oi 
even  several  high  altars  upon  one  of  infrrior  eleva- 
tion. 


1.  (H.  A.,  li.,  «.)—*.  (Willonrthy'l  OraitHolofnr,  hlk  ii. 
art.  S.)— 3.  (11.,  ixiT.,  318.)— 4.  (Gemer,  de  A  'bni.- Brook»* 
Nat.  Hilt.,  Yol.  ii.,  p.  4.)— ».  (in  Plin.,  H.  N  x.,  !.)-•.  (H., 
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I.-  >x\\>t,  lAe  ancieiiu  almost  every  leligions 
ict  ilw  i.<co>4.panied  by  sacrifice,  it  -was  often 
AMUJary  to  proruie  altais  on  the  spur  of  the  oc- 
jasioD,  and  they  i.'ere  then  constructed  of  earth, 
»ds,  or  stones,  icUected  on  the  spot  Thus, 
"Erttil  lubilas  amgii*  capitis  aras."^  Also,  when 
£ccas  and  Tumus  are  preparing  to  fight  in  single 
combat,  wishing  to  biAl  themselves  by  a  solemn 
uath,  ihiey  erect  aras  gra.  iiineas.'  Availing  himself 
•,f  Ihis  practice,  Telamcu  adroitly  ward«i  off  the 
e&i-ts  of  the  jealousy  of  IJercules,  whose  rage  he 
bad  excited  by  making  the  first  breach  in  the  walls 
.  f  Uinm,  and  thus  appearing  to  surpass  his  com- 
pani^  in  glor}'.  Pursued  b.T  Hercules,  who  had 
already  drawn  his  sword,  and  -oeing  his  danger,  he 
aet  about  collecting  the  scalteicd  atones;  and  when 
Hercnlcs,  on  coming  up,  asked  wliat  he  was  about, 
be  aaswered  that  he  was  preparing  an  altar  to 
"Hpaxhjt  KaXXivlxoi,  and  thus  saved  bis  life.' 

When  the  occasion  was  not  sudden,  imd  especially 
if  the  altars  were  required  to  be  of  a  considerable 
siie,  they  -T^ere  built  with  regular  courses  jf  masonry 
or  brickwork,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  several  exam- 
ples on  thi  column  of  Trajan  at  Rome.  Bee  the 
idi-hand  fignrn  in  the  woodcut  annexed. 
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rbe  first  deviation  from  this  absolate  simplic  / 
af  fimn  consisted  in  the  addition  of  a  base  (/Joot,-, 
tp^ttt),  and  of  a  corresponding  projection  at  the 
lop,  the  latter  {iaxapit,  fiuitov  tax^pa*)  being  in- 
tended to  hold  the  fire  and  the  objects  offerM  in 
lacTifiee.  These  two  parts  are  so  common  as  to  be 
almost  uniform  types  of  the  form  of  an  altar,  and 
win  be  found  in  all  the  figures  inserted  underneath. 

The  altar  on  which  the  gods  swore,  when  they 
leagued  with  Jupiter  against  the  Titans,  became  a 
coDstcliatipn  consisting  of  four  stars,  two  on  the 
tueplace  and  two  on  the  base.' 

It  appears,  also,  that  a  movable  pan  or  brazier 
[hcirvpai')  was  sometimes  used  to  hold  the  fire.' 

AJlais  were  either  square  or  round.  The  latter 
bim,  which  was  the  less  common  of  tbp  two,  is 
•lemplified  in  the  following  figures : 


That  on  the  left  hand  is  fiom  a  painting  at  Her- 
tolaneom.  The  altar  is  represented  as  dedicated 
to  the  ^nins  of  some  spot  on  Mount  Vesuvius. 
He  appeals  in  die  form  cf  a  serpent,^  and  is  par- 
taking of  the  figs  and  fir-cones  which  have  been 
c&tM  to  him  on  the  altar.    The  right-hand  figure 


I.  Qjucm,a^  MS.)—!!.  (Viig.,  .Sn.,  lii.,  118.)— 3.  (Apol- 
lid.,  IL,  Ti.,  4.— VU.  edam  Bor.,  Carm.  I.,  zix.,  13.) — t.  (En- 
lip.,  liidr.,  Ills.)  — 5.  (Eiatcath.,  Cataiur.,  39.  —  Comiian 
Bygli.,  AxtFon.,  ii.,  30  ;  Ant»  409  ;  and  Ciccro'i  tranilatioiu 
D«  Ntt  Dan  ,  ii.,  44.)— 8   (Honm.,  Spirit.,  71.)— T.  (Vii^., 


represents  an  altar,  which  irau  found,  with  threi 
others,  at  Antium.'  It  bears  the  inscription  lu 
VENTOBVM.  On  it  is  scolptored  the  rostrum  of  a 
ship,  and  beneath  this  is  a  figure  emblematic  of  the 
wind.  He  floats  in  free  space,  blows  a  shell,  and 
wears  a  chlamys,  which  is  nplified  by  the  breexe. 
In  the  second  altar  the  taxapii  is  distinguished  b> 
being  hollow.  Indeed  altars,  such  as  mat  on  tht 
left  hand,  were  rather  designed  for  sacrifices  oi 
fruits,  or  other  gifts  which  were  offered  withou 
fire,  and  they  were  therelore  called  uirvpot. 

When  the  altars  were  prepared  for  sacrifice,  tL»y 
were  commonly  decorated  with  garlands  or  festoons. 
The  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  of  which  these  were 
composed  were  of  certain  kinds,  which  were  con- 
sidered as  consecrated  tu  such  uses,  and  were  called 
verbeMi* 

Theocritus'  enumerates  iLe  three  follow)t%  vist., 
the  oak,  the  ivy,  and  the  asphodel,  as  haviug  been 
used  on  a  particular  occasion  for  this  purpose.' 

The  altar  represented  in  the  next  woodcut  fhowi. 
the  maimer  in  which  the  festoon  of  verbena>  was 
suspended.  Other  ancient  sculptures  prove  that 
fillets  were  also  used,  partly  becatise  they  were 
themselves  ornamental,  and  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  attaching  the  festoons  to  the  altar.  Hence  we 
read  in  Virgil, 

"  Effer  a/puan,  et  vuiOi  cinge  hoc  allana  vUla, 
Verbenatque  adeU  pingves,  et  mascula  tura."* 

Altars  erected  to  the  manes  were  decked  with  datli 
blue  fillets  and  branches  of  cypress.'  Many  altars 
which  are  still  preserved  have  fillets,  festoons,  and 
garlands  sculptured  upon  the  marble,  being  designed 
to  imitate  the  recent  and  real  decorations. 

Besides  the  imitation  of  these  ornaments,  the  art 
of  the  sculptor  was  also  exercised  in  representind 
on  the  sides  of  altars  the  implements  of  sacrifice, 
the  animals  which  were  offered,  or  which  were  re- 
garded as  sacred  to  the  respective  deitie".  and  th« 
various  attributes  and  emblems  of  those  -Jclticg 
We  see,  for  example,  on  altars  de^-'i^d  to  Jnpitcr, 
the  eagle  and  the  thanderbolt ;  d  Apollo,  'ht  stag, 
the  raven,  the  laurel,  the  yre  or  cithara;  to  Bac- 
chus, the  panther,  the  thyrsus,  the  ivy,  Silenns, 
bacchanals ;  to  Venus,  the  dove,  the  myrtle ;  to 
Hercules,  the  poplar,  the  club,  the  labours  of  Her- 
cules ;  to  Sylvanus,  the  hog,  the  lamb,  the  cypress. 
Strabo  says'  that  the  principal  altar  of  the  Templr 
of  Diana  at  Ephcsus  was  almost  covered  with  th< 
works  of  Praxiteles.  Some  of  the  altars  which 
still  remain  are  wrought  with  admirable  taste  and 
elegance.  We  give,  as  a  specimen  of  the  elaborate 
•tyle,  the  outline  :f  an  Etruscan  altar,  in  contrast 
with  the  unadorned  altar  in  our  first  woodcut 

Besides  symbolical  and  decorative  sculptures  in 
bas-relief,  ancient  altars  frequently  present  inscrip- 
tions, mentioning  the  gods  to  whom,  and  the  wor- 
shippers by  whom,  they  were  erected  and  dedicated. 
For  example,  an  altar  in  Monlfaucon,'  decorated 
with  an  eagle  which  grasps  the  thunderbolt,  ant 
with  a  club,  encircled  with  a  fillet,  at  each  of  tht 
four  comers,  bears  the  following  inscription,  ii> 
eluded  within  a  wreath  of  leaves : 

lOVI 

OFT.  MAX. 

ET  BERCVU 

INVICTO 

0.  TVTICINV.* 

CALLIAT. 

EX  VOTO 

We  select  this  example,  becaus  .1  illustrates  tht 
fact  that  the  same  altar  was  often  erected  in  hononi 
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Donatua  in  loc.— "  Coronata  Bra,"  Propert.,  iii.,  10. — "  Nutii 
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ol  ni>;re  ilian  oae  diviaity.  It  va;,  however,  neces- 
saiy  Jbat  such  divinities  sh3U>d  k,\ve  something  in 
common,  so  that  they  might  be  properly  associated ; 
and  deities  having  this  relation  to  one  another  were 
called  Dii  communet,  ^toi  ev/tBu/uK,  d/wSu/uoi,'  or 
•oivoflbyu'ot.*  At  Olyinpia  there  were  six  altars, 
each  sacred  to  two  divinities,  so  as  to  make  twelve 
gods  in  all.' 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  it  was  not  lu- 
uual  tu  jrect  two  or  more  altars  to  the  same 
livinily,  ra  the  same  spot  and  on  the  same  occ«- 
sioa.  we  have  already  produced  an  example  of 
this  from  Virgil's  fiAh  eclogue;  and  the  very  same 
exprer^ion  is  in  part  repeated  bvhim  in  the  £neid: 
"xn  juaUucr  aras — Neptmrno.'*  In  Theocritus,' 
three  bacchantes,  having  collected  verbens,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  erect  twelve  altars,  viz.,  three  to 
Semele  and  nine  to  Dionysus.  But  the  most  re- 
markable instances  of  this  kind  oncurred  when 
hecatombs  were  sacrificed ;  for  it  was  then  neces- 
sary that  the  number  of  altars  should  correspond 
to  the  multitude  of  the  victims.  A  ceremony  of 
this  description,  recorded  by  Julius  Capitolmus, 
seems  to  have  been  designed  in  imitation  of  the 
oractice  of  the  heroic  ages.  He  says  that,  when 
!be  head  of  the  tyraut  Mazimin  was  brought  to 
Rome,  Balbinus,  to  express  the  general  joy,  built 
in  one  place  100  altars  of  turf  (aras  cespUitUu),  on 
vhich  were  slain  lOU  hogs  and  lOO  sheep.  But  a 
more  distinct  exhibition  of  the  scene  is  given  in 
the  Iliad,*  when  the  Greeks  assembled  at  AuUs 
present  a  hecatomb.  A  beautiful  plane-tree  is  seen 
beside  a  clear  fountain;  the  cmeflains  and  the 
priests  are  assembled  under  its  wide- spreading 
branches ;  the  spot  is  encircled  with  altars  {ifupl 
vcpt  Kpip/Tiv),  and  the  victims  are  slain  aUmg  the 
sUart  (Kara  iSuuovt).^ 

Vitruvius*  directs  that  altars,  though  differing  in 
elevation  according  to  the  rank  of  the  divinities  to 
whom  they  were  erected,  should  always  be  lower 
than  the  statues  (simulacra)  before  which  they  were 
placed.  Of  the  appUcation  of  this  rule  we  have 
an  nsample  in  a  medallion  on  the  arch  of  Constan- 
line  at  Rome.    See  the  annexed  woodcut. 


Wc  see  here  Apollo  with  some  of  his  attributes, 
ris.,  the  stag,  the  tripod,  the  cithara,  and  plectrum. 


The  altar  is  about  half  as  high  as  the  pedestal  o( 
the  statue,  placed  immediately  in  front  of  it,  and 
adorned  with  a  wreath  of  vcrbense.  The  statne 
stands  in  an  aXaoc,  or  grove  of  laurel  One  of  the 
sacrificeis,  probably  the  Emperor  Trajan,  appean 
to  be  taking  an  oatn,  which  tie  expresses  by  hflisg 
up  his  right  band  and  touching  the  altar  with  his 
spear.  This  sculpture  also  shows  the  appearance 
of  the  tripods,  which  were  fre(}uently  usel  instead 
of  altars,  and  which  are  explained  under  the  aiti' 
cle  Tripos.  • 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  advert,  in  sev- 
eral instances,  to  the  practice  of  building  altars  in 
the  open  air  wherever  the  occasion  might  require, 
as  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  on  the  snore  of  the 
sea,  or  in  a  sacred  grove.  But  those  altars  whic). 
were  intended  to  be  permanent,  and  which  were, 
consequently,  constructed  with  a  greater  expense 
of  labour  and  of  skill,  belonged  to  temples  ;  and 
they  were  erected  either  before  the  temple,  as  shown 
in  the  woodcut  in  the  article  Ant£,  and  beautifully 
exemplified  in  the  remains  of  temples  at  Pompeii,' 
or  within  the  cella  of  the  temple,  and  principally 
before  the  statne  of  the  divinity  to  whom  it  wai 
dedicated.  The  altars  in  the  area  before  the  temple 
(fiufiol  npoviiot')  were  altars  of  burnt- offerings,  at 
which  animal  sacrifices  {victima,  a^yia,  leptla) 
were  presented:  only  incense  was  burned,  or  cakes, 
and  bloodless  sacrifices  (^/udfiara,  ^a)  ofi^red  on 
the  altars  within  the  building. 

Altars  were  also  placed  before  the  doois  of  private 
houses.  In  the  Amiria  of  Terence,*  a  woman  is 
asked  to  take  the  verbenas  from  an  altar  so  situated, 
in  order  to  lay  a  child  upon  them  before  the  door  of 
the  house.  A  large  altar  to  Zeus  the  Protector 
stood  in  the  open  court  before  the  door  of  Priam's 
raUace  in  Ilium.*  Hither,  according  to  'he  poets, 
Priam,  Hecuba,  and  their  daughters  fled  when  the 
citadel  was  taken;  and  hence  they  were  draggeo 
with  impious  violence  by  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of 
Achille.<s,  and  some  of  them  put  to  death.  All  altart 
were  places  of  refuge.  The  supplicants  were  coit 
sidered  as  placing  themselves  tmder  the  protectict 
of  the  deities  to  whom  the  altars  were  consecratul ; 
and  violence  to  the  unfortunate,  even  to  sla'vra  ana 
criminals,  in  such  circumstances,  was  Kfniiei.  as 
violence  towards  the  deities  themselves. 

As  in  the  instance  already  woduced,  in  which  the 
gods  conspired  against  the  Titans,  men  likewise 
were  accustomed  to  make  solemn  treaties  and  cov- 
enants, by  taking  oaths  at  altars.  Thus  Virgil  rep- 
resents the  kings  entering  into  a  league  before  the 
altar  of  Jupiter,  by  immolating  a  sow,  while  they 
hold  the  pateras  for  libation  in  their  hands.*  The 
story  of  Hannibal's  oath  at  the  altar,  when  a  boy, 
is  well  known. 

Another  practice,  often  allnded  to,  was  that  of 
touching  altars  in  the  act  of  prayer.*  Marriages 
also  were  solemnized  at  the  altars;  and,  indeed,  foi 
the  obvious  reason,  that  religious  acts  were  almost 
imiversally  accompanied  by  sacrifice  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  them,  all  engagements  which  could  b« 
made  more  binding  by  sacred  considerations  were 
often  formed  between  the  parties  before  an  altar. 

*ARAB'ICA,  called  also  AraMcus  lapis,  and  Arak- 
tea  gemma.  It  is  spoken  of  by  Dioscorides  aac 
Galen,  and  was  probably  a  fine  white  marble.' 

•ARACH'NE  (updxvTi  or  -i??),  the  Spider,  or  gennt 
Aranea,  L.  Several  species  are  mentioned  by  Aristo- 
tle,* but  so  briefly  that  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
ascertained.  Dioscorides  describes  two  species  by 
the  names  of  iA/eof  and  Xvkoc'  The  former  of  these, 
according  to  Sprengel,  is  the  Aranea  retiaria,  and  the 
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iMlrr  tbe  irmtea  damatUa.  Spreagel  is  forther  of 
nuiioD  (kit  DO  ancirnt  author  has  nMiced  the  Aranea 
HantHla.    But  vid.  FaiLANGioN.' 

*AKACHID'NA  (ipuYiiva.),  a  species  of  Pea,  the 
nine,  according  to  Stackhoase  and  Sprengel,  with 
the  Lath)na  ampkicarpia.  Stackhoase  proposes  to 
lead  apuKiiva  13  the  text  of  Theophrastus.*^ 

•AR'ACUS  (((pucof),  a  plant,  which  Sprengel,  in 
the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  U.,  marks  as  the  Latk^ 
*M  taferanu;  lot  in  his  second,  he  inclines  to  the 
^iaM<n»iu;.  Stackhoase  hesitates  about  acknowl- 
v^pijf  it  as  the  Vicia  cracca,  or  Tufted  Vetch.* 

•ARATfEA.    {Vid.  Arachne.) 

AIIATEIA  iapaTeta),  two  sacrifies  offered  eveiy 
year  at  Sicyoo  in  honour  of  Araios,  the  g^eat  general 
of  the  Acbi^ns,  who,  after  his  death,  was  honoured 
!))r  hii  countrymen  as  a  hero,  in  consequence  of  the 
command  of  an  oracle.*  The  fall  account  of  the  two 
festire  days  is  preserred  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Ara- 
tas.*  The  Sicyonians,  says  be,  offer  to  Aratus  two 
lacrifices  every  year,  the  one  on  the  day  on  which 
iw  delivered  his  native  town  from  tyranny,  whish  is 
the  fifth  of  the  month  of  Daisius,  the  same  which 
the  Athenians  call  Anthesterion;  and  this  sacrifice 
tbey  call  aurnpuL  The  other  they  celebrate  in  the 
Bonth  in  which  they  believe  that  he  was  bom.  On 
the  first,  the  priest  of  Zeus  offered  the  sacrifices ; 
OD  the  second,  the  priest  of  Aralus,  wearing  a  white 
riband  with  purple  spots  in  the  centre,  songs  being 
sang  to  the  guitar  by  the  actors  of  Uie  stage.  The 
pabBc  teacher  {yvia/aaiapxoi)  led  his  Imys  and 
youths  in  procession,  probably  to  the  heroum  of 
.Status,  followed  by  the  senators  adorned  with  gar- 
lands, after  whom  came  those  citizens  who  willed 
ic  join  the  procession.  The  Sicyonians  still  ob- 
•erve,  he  adds,  some  pans  of  the  solemnity,  but  the 
frineipal  honours  have  been  abolished  by  time  and 
Other  ctrcomstances.* 
ARAIHUM  {iporpov),  a  plough. 
The  Greeks  appear  to  have  had,  from  the  earliest 
Hati,  diversities  in  the  iashion  of  their  ploughs. 
Hesiod^  advises  the  farmer  to  have  always  two 
floQ^ts,  so  that  if  one  broke,  the  other  might  be 
ready  for  \isc ;  and  they  were  to  be  of  two  Kinds, 
Ibe  one  called  abrirfvov,  because  in  it  the  plough- 
tail  {yirtK,  bun$,  hura)  was  of  the  same  piece  of 
timber  with  the  share-beam  (IXv/io,  ietu,  dentaXe) 
ind  the  pole  (jiiitot,  lorotoevQ,  temo) ;  and  the  other 
called  iFiiKTov,  t.  e.,  compacted,  because  in  it  the 
three  above-mentioned  pans,  which  were,  moreover, 
lo  be  of  three  different  kinds  of  timber,  were  ad- 
jasted  to  cne  another,  and  fastened  together  by 
means  of  nails  {yd/i^taiv'). 

'fhe  method  of  forming  a  plough  of  the  former 
Und  was  by  taking  a  young  tree  with  two  branches 
proceeding  from  its  trunk  in  opposite  directions,  so 
that  while  in  pl^-ughing  the  trunk  was  made  to  serve 
for  the  pole,  one  of  the  two  branches  stood  upward 
and  became  the  tail,  and  the  other  penetrated  the 
groond,  and,  being  covered  sometimes  with  bronze 
or  iron,  ftilfilled  the  purpose  of  a  share.  This  form 
is  exhibited  in  the  uppermost  figure  of  the  annexed 
voodcnt,  taken  from  a  medal.  The  next  figure 
shows  the  plough  still  used  in  Mysia,  as  descnbed 
and  delineated  by  a  late  traveller  in  that  country, 
Mr.  C.  Fellows.  It  is  a  little  more  complicated 
ftan  the  first  plough,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  two 
|ieces  of  timoer  instead  of  one,  a  handle  (ix'^^Vt 
gha)  being  inserted  into  the  larger  piece  at  one  side 
of  It.  Mr.  Fellows*  observes  that  each  portion  of 
this  instrument  is  still  called  by  its  ancient  Greek 
oame,  and  adds,  that  it  seems  suited  only  to  the 
ligii'.  v>i\  prevailing  where  he  observed  it;  that  it  is 
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held  by  one  hand  onlr;  that  the  form  of  the  shaie 
({vviO  varies;  and  that  the  plough  is  frequently 
used  without  any  share.  "  It  is  drawn  by  two  oxen, 
yoked  from  the  pole,  and  guided  by  a  long  reed  oi 
thin  stick  (xorptvoc),  which  has  a  spud  or  scrapei 
at  the  end  for  cleaning  the  share."  See  the  loweil 
figure  in  the  woodcut. 

Another  recent  traveller  in  Greece  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  plough  which  he  saw  in  tbar 
country,  a  description  approaching  still  nearer  tc 
the  m/KTdv  apoTpm)  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  "  It  is 
composed,"  says  he, "  of  two  curved  pieces  of  wood, 
<Hie  longer  than  the  other.  The  long  piece  fonn> 
the  pole,  and  one  end  of  it  being  joined  to  the  other 
piece  about  a  foot  ftrom  the  bottom,  divides  it  into  a 
share,  which  is  cased  with  iron,  and  a  handle.  The 
share  is,  besides,  attached  to  the  pole  by  a  short 
crossbar  of  wood.  Two  oxen,  with  no  o'her  har- 
ness than  yokes,  are  joined  to  the  pole,  aiid  driven 
by  the  ploughman,  who  holds  the  handle  in  his  left 
band,  and  the  goad  in  his  righL"'  A  beautiftil  view 
of  the  plain  of  Elis,  representing  this  plough  in  use, 
is  given  bv  Mr.  S.  Stanhope  in  Lis  (Xympm* 

The  yoke  and  pole  used  anciently  in  plonchtr|t 
did  not  differ  from  those  employed  for  draught  in 
general.  Consequently,  they  do  not  here  require 
■By  fanher  descnption.    (  Vtd.  Juoum.) 

To  the  bottom  of  the  pate,  in  the  compactea 
plough,  was  attached  the  pumghlail,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Hesiod,  might  be  made  of  any  piece  of  a  tree 
(especially  the  npivoc,  i.  «.,  the  ilex,  or  holm-oak), 
the  natural  curvature  of  which  fitted  it  to  this  use. 
But  in  the  time  and  country  of  Virgil, pains  were- 
taken  to  force  a  tree  into  that  form  which  was  mos* 
exactly  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

"  CmUiTinc  in  siiois  magna  vifexa  domaiur 
In  burim,  et  atrmformam  accipit  utnnis  aralri.'^ 

The  upper  end  of  the  buris  being  held  by  (he 
ploughman,  the  lower  part,  below  its  junction  with 
the  pole,  was  used  to  hold  the  share-beam,  which  was 
either  sheathed  with  metal,  or  driven  bare  into  the 
ground,  according  to  circumstances. 

To  these  three  continuous  and  most  essential 
parts,  the  two  following  are  added  in  the  descripdon 
ofthe  plough  by  Virgfl: 

I.  The  earthioards  or  mould-boards,  rising  on  each 
side,  bending  outwardly  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
throw  on  either  hand  the  soil  which  had  been  pre- 
viously loosened  and  raised  by  the  share,  and  ad- 
justed to  the  share-beam,  whicn  was  made  doable 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  them :  "  Binas  amret, 
duplici  aptantur  deniaUa  dorso."  According  to 
Palladius,*  it  was  desirable  to  have  plougjis  both 
with  earth-boards  (ounto)  and  without  them  {situ 
pUeia). 

3.  The  kaiuile,  which  is  seen  in  Mr.  FellcwsHi 
woodcut,  and  likewise  in  the  following  representa> 
tion  of  an  ancient  Italian  plough.    Vii^l  considers 


1.  (Hobhonaa,  Joamey  through  Albania,  fte.,  rol.  {.,  p  IM,) 
-t  (p.41.)— &  ;Q«orK.. i..  I«4. 170.)— «.  (i, tt.) 
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ARBUTOM. 


Qua  part  as  used  to  turn  the  plough  at  the  end  of 
the  ntnow:  "Slivaque,  ^ua  cumts  a  tergo  torjueal 
tnuM."  Servius,  however,  in  his  note  on  this  line, 
explains  lUva  to  mean  "  the  handle  by  which  the 
plough  is  directed."  It  is  probable  that,  as  the 
denlaiia,  i.  e^  the  two  sliare-beams,  which  Virgil 
supposes,  were  in  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter  A, 
which  he  describes  by  dupUci  dorso,  the  buris  was 
fastened  to  the  left  share-beam,  and  the  sliva  to  the 
right;  so  that,  instead  of  the  simple  plough  of  the 
Greeks,  that  described  by  the  Mantuaii  poet,  and 
used,  no  doubt,  in  his  country  (see  the  following 
wooclcut),  was  more  like  the  modem  I^ancashire 
plough,  which  is  commonly  held  behind  with  both 
hancb.  Sometimrs,  however,  the  stiva  (i^erAv') 
was  used  alone  and  instead  of  the  tail,  as  in  the 
Mysian  plough  above  represented.  To  a  plough 
so  constructed,  the  language  of  Columella  was  es- 
pecially applicable:  "AraJor  stvcapane  rectus  iiinitir 
iur;"*  ano  the  expressions  of  Ovid,  "Stivague  in- 
luxtts  orator,"*  and  "Inde  jrremmi  stivam  designat 
mania  suko."*  In  place  of  "stiva,"  Orid  also  uses 
the  less  appropriate  term  "aymbis:"*  "Ase  manu 
captUmn  prensi  moderaius  aratn."  When  the  plough 
was  held  either  by  the  stiva  alone,  or  by  the  buris 
alone,  a  piece  of  wood  {manicula')  was  fixed  across 
the  summit,  and  on  this  the  labourer  pressed  with 
both  hands.  Besides  guiding  the  plough  in  a 
straight  line,  his  duty  was  to  force  the  share  to  a 
wifficient  depth  into  the  soil.  Virgil  alludes  to  this 
in  the  phrase  "  Depraso  aratro."^ 

The  crossbar,  which  is  seen  in  Mr.  Pellows's 
drawing,  and  mentioned  in  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse's 
description,  and  which  passes  from  the  pole  to  the 
iihare  for  the  purpose  or  giving  additional  strength, 
was  called  <md8ri,  in  Latm  fulcrum. 

The  coulter  (cvUtr*')  was  used  by  the  Romans  as 
it  is  with  us.  It  was  mserted  into  the  pole  so  as  to 
depend  vertically  before  the  share,  cutting  through 
the  roots  which  came  in  its  way,  and  thus  preparing 
for  the  more  complete  loosening  and  overturning  of 
tlte  soil  by  the  share. 

About  the  time  of  Pliny,  two  small  wheels  (rota, 
mtuUt)  were  added  to  the  plough  in  Rhaetia;  and 
Bervius*  mentions  the  use  of  them  in  the  country 
of  Virgil.  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the  form 
jf  a  wheel-plough,  as  represented  on  a  piece  of  en- 
graved iasper,  of  Roman  workmanship.  It  also 
shows  distmctly  the  coulter,  the  share-beam,  the 
plongh-tail,  and  the  handle  or  diva."  The  plough 
^rresponds  in  all  essential  particulars  with  that 
aow  used  about  Mantua  and  Venice,  of  which  Mar- 
tyn  has  given  an  engraving  in  his  edition  of  Virgil's 
Georgia. 


The  Greeks  and  Romans  usually  ploughed  their 
'  and  three  times  for  each  crop.  The  first  plough- 
ing was  called  proscindere,  or  lunare  {vecCadai,  veu- 
(to9at) ;  the  second,  offringere,  or  iterare  ;  and  the 
third,  Uran,  or  tertiare."    The  field  which  imder- 

1.  (H»ti  Op.  M  DiM,  467.)— J.  (i., ».)— S.  (Met.,  Tiii.,  SIS.) 
•  4.  (Fa«t.,  IT.,  8J)5.)— S.  (Epin.  da  Ponto,  i.,  8,  tl.)— 0.  (Tar- 
m,  D«  Ling.  Lat.,  it.)— 7.  (Georj.,  i.,  45.)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
x»iii.,  48.)— 9.  (1.  c.)— 10.  (Carlm,  R«c.  d'Ant.,  t.,  pi.  83,  No. 
R.)— 11.  (Arat.,  Dios.,  321.— Orid,  Met.,  Tii.,  119— Vairo.  Da 
lt«  Rtut.,  i.,  39.— tA>lani.,  De  Re  Rnit.,  li.,  4.) 
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went  the  "  proscissio"  was  called  veTottum  at «» 
vale  (vcof),  and  in  this  process  the  coultnr  was  a^ 
ployed,  because  the  fresh  surface  wa?  entangled 
with  numberless  roots,  which  require:*  i'  '  c  divued 
before  the  soil  could  be  turned  up  ':;  .ue  share.' 
The  term  "  offringere,"  from  od  and  Jrongere,  was 
applied  to  the  seconil  ploughing,  because  the  lone 
parallel  clods  already  tum»l  up  were  broken  and 
cut  across,  by  drawing  the  plough  through  them  al 
right  angles  to  its  former  direction  .*  The  field 
which  underwent  this  process  was  called  ager  iiera- 
luM—iino'f.oi.'  After  the  second  ploughing,the  sow- 
er cast  his  seed.  Also  the  clods  were  ollen,  though 
not  always,  broken  still  farther  by  a  woo<len  mallet, 
or  by  harrowing  {occaiio).  The  Roman  ploughntaD 
then,  for  the  first  time,  attached  the  earth- boards  to 
his  share  (tabula  adnexa*).  The  efiTect  of  this  ad- 
justment was  to  divide  the  level  sur&cc  of  the 
"ager  iteratu^'  into  ridges.  These  were  called 
porca,  and  also  lira,  whence  came  the  verb  Urare, 
to  make  ridges,  and  also  deUrare,  to  decline  irom  the 
straight  line.*  The  earth-boards,  by  throwing  the 
earth  to  each  side  in  the  manner  already  explained, 
both  covered  the  newly-scattered  seed,  and  fonnea 
between  the  ridges  furrows  (avXaxec  sulci)  for  car- 
rying  off  the  water.  In  this  state  the  field  was  catt- 
ed teges  and  TpiiroXof.  The  use  of  this  last  term 
by  Homer  and  Hesiod  proves  that  the  triple  plongk- 
ingwas  pract  sed  as  early  as  their  age. 

When  the  ancients  ploughed  three  times  only,  i' 
was  done  m  the  spring,  summer,  and  antomn  ol  the 
same  year.  But,  in  order  to  obtain  a  still  heaviei 
crop,  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  ploughed 
four  times,  the  proscissio  being  performed  in  ihe 
latter  part  of  the  preceding  year,  so  thu  between 
one  crop  and  another  two  whole  years  interrene'L* 
A  field  so  managed  was  called  Tcrpdn-oXof.' 

When  the  ploughman  had  finisnel  his  day*a  a- 
hour,  he  turned  the  instnunent  upside  down,  and  uia 
oxen  went  home  dragging  its  tail  and  handle  orei 
the  surface  of  the  grotmd— a  scene  exhibited  to  tis  ia 
the  following  lines: 

"  Viderefessos  vomerem  intersum  ioves 
CoOo  traieiUes  languidof* 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  commonly  employed 
oxen  in  ploughing;  but  they  also  usol  asses  for 
light  soils.'  The  act  of  yoking  together  an  ox  and 
an  ass,  which  was  expressly  forbidden  by  the  law 
of  Moses,"  is  made  the  ground  of  a  ludicrous  cont- 
parison  by  Plantus."  Ulysses,  when  he  feigned 
madness  m  order  to  avoid  going  on  the  Trojan  ex- 
pedition, ploughed  with  an  ox  and  a  hoise  togeth- 
er." 

A  line  has  been  already  quoted  from  Ovid's  Peuti, 
which  mentions  the  use  of  the  plough  by  Romtilos 
for  marking  the  site  of  Rome.  On  this  occasion  a 
white  bull  and  a  white  cow  were  yoked  together: 
"  Alba  jugum  niveo  cum  bote  vtuxa  ttiJxt.""  Besides 
this  ceremony  at  the  foundation  of  cities  or  colo- 
nies, the  plough  was  drawn  over  the  walls  when 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Romans." 

AR'BITER.    (Ku/.  Judex.) 

ARBITRA'RIA  ACTIO.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 

*ARB1JTUM  (lu/iaiKvTLov  or  Koiiapov),  the  fruit 
of  the  Wild  Strawberry-tree,  or  Arbutus.  It  luw 
very  much  the  appearance  of  our  strawberry,  ei 
cept  that  it  is  larger,  and  has  not  the  seeds  on  tbt 
outside  of  the  pulp,  like  that  fruit  The  arbute-tre* 
grows  plentifully  in  Italy,  and  the  poets  hair  ssp 
posed  that  the  early  race  of  men  lived  on  acom» 
and  the  fruit  of  this  tree  before  the  discovery  and 

"inPIin.,  HTN.,  iTiii^  49.)— S.  (Plin  ,  1.  c— Vii^-  Geoty.,  i 
97,  98.— Feitus,  i.  t.  Offringi.)— S.  (Cic,  De  Oral.,  li.,  30.>.— 4 
(Plin.,  1.  c.)— S.  (Col.,  L  c.)— «.  (Theophrort.,  De  Can«.  Pt, 
iii.,  ».— Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  47-49.)— 7.  (Theocr.,  rjiT.,  SO.) — 8. 
(Hor.,  Epod.,  li.,  03.)— 9.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rutt.,  ii.,  8.— Plin.,  H. 
N.,  Tiii.,  68.— Col.,  Tii.,  1.)— 10.  (Dout.,  xiii.,  10,)— 11.  (AmL. 
ii,  »,  Sl-38.)— IS.  (Hrein.,  Fab.,  9S.)  — IS.  (Compare  Vtt»Z 
Mn.,  T.,  7U.— Cir.,  Phtl.,  ii ,  40.)— 14.  (Hor.,  Od.,  i.,  ]«,  »t.fr 
Propert.,  iii..7.41.) 
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ARCERA. 

tattiTSti(m  M  com.  The  berriis  of  the  aibnte, 
hoverer,  are  hardly  eatable:  when  taken  in  too 
peat  quantities,  they  are  said  to  be  narcotic ;  and 
Plinv  informs  us  that  the  term  uneuo  was  familiarly 
applied  lo  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  because  it  was  nn- 
«le  to  eat  more  than  one  (units,  "one,"  and  edo, 
"10  eat"')  The  same  writer*  describes  the  fruit 
as  indigestible  and  unwholesome,  and  yet,  in  the 
island  of  Corsica,  an  agreeable  wine  is  said  to  be 
prepared  from  it.  The  term  vnedo  was  also  given 
U)  the  tree  itself,  and  this  is  retained  in  the  Lin- 
ican  nomenclature,  ArlnUvs  v/aede.  The  peculiar 
fin)penie.o  ascribed  to  the  fruit  of  the  arbute-ttee 
Hist  in  several  other  plants  of  the  same  order. 
Thdr  general  qualities  are  said  to  be  astringent 
tsd  diuretic.  The  LaUaa  paiuslre  renders  beer 
leary  when  used  in  the  manufacture  of  that  ber- 
nt^e ;  liiododemlnm  ponticum  and  maximum,  Kal- 
otc  iati/olia,  and  some  others,  ai«  well  known  to 
X  venomous.  The  honey  which  poisoned  some 
jf  the  soldiers  in  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand 
("iiDogh  Pontus,  was  gathered  by  bees  from  the 
iinrers  of  the  Azaiea  pcmlica.  The  shoots  of  Arir- 
inrnedc  tmtUfalia  poisou  goats  in  Nipal.*    ^Vi4. 

•.\RB'UTUS  iKd/iapof),  the  Arbute  or  Wild 
Strawberry-tree,  Artmlvi  unedo,  L.  Its  fruit  is  call- 
ed in  Latin  arbiUum,  in  Greek  Kofuipov  and  /uiiaUv- 
iM,  and  in  English  the  wild  strawberry,  from  the 
resemblacc.3  it  bears  to  that  well-known  berry. 
{Vid.  Aa.-iCTCii.)  Virgil,  ui  speaking  of  the  Arbute- 
iree,  uses  tbe  epithet  karrida*  about  the  meaning  of 
which  commestators  ore  not  agreed.*  The  best 
opinion,  however,  is  that  which  refers  the  term  in 
^cstion  to  the  foggedness  cf  the  bark,  which  is  the 
sense  in  which  Servins  also  seems  to  take  it.'  Fee, 
however,  is  for  making  the  epithet  apply  to  the  rough, 
astringent  taste  of  the  arbute.  In  aact,  ihe  leaves, 
tirk,  and  fruit  afford  a  very  strong  astringent,  and 
ire  used  for  this  purpose  in  medicine. — Thero  does 
BM  seem  to  be  any  notice  of  the  Fragaria  Vtsai,  or 
Wood  Strawberry,  in  the  Greek  classics.  It  hi  ac- 
■cribed  bv  Pliuy,  and  had  been  previously  awar 
licoed  bj  Ovid.' 

ARCA  (,ici6ut6(),  a  chest  or  coffer,  is  nsed  iz 
aereral  sig^nifications,  of  which  the  priiicipal  are, 

I.  A  chest,  in  which  the  Romans  were  acciis- 
lomed  to  place  their  money ;  and  tiie  phrase  ex  area 
iotctn  had  the  meaomg  of  paying  in  ready  money. 
When  Cicero  presses  Atticus  to  send  him  some 
aatutt  from  Greece,  he  says,  "  Ne  dvMiarii  miitere 
It  out  nostra  amfidUo."*  These  chests  were  either 
made  of  or  bound  with  iron  or  other  metals.'  The 
term  arcje  was  usually  applied  to  the  chests  in 
which  the  rich  kept  their  money,  and  was  opposeil 
to  the  smaller  leciUi,"  sacculta,"  and  aumma. 

IL  The  Ahca  was  frequently  nsed  in  later  time.-* 
as  equivalent  to  the  ficas,  that  is,  the  imperial 
treasury."  .  " 

in.  The  Arca  also  signified  the  coffin  in  which 
persons  were  buried,"  or  the  bier  on  which  the 
eorpse  was  placed  previously  to  burial." 

IV.  The  Arca  was  also  a  strong  cell  made  of 
otk,  in  which  criminals  and  slaves  were  confined." 

•ARKEUTHOS.    (Vtrf.  Joniperus.) 

AR'CERA  was  a  covered  carriage  or  litter, 
•piead  with  cloths,  which  was  used  in  ancient  times 
ta  Rome  to  carry  the  aged  and  infirm.  It  is  .v^id  to 
bare  obtained  the  name  of  arcera  on  account  of  its 
(esemblance  to  an  area}* 


^. 


I.  (Kiii.,H.N..xix.,M.>-S.  (xxiii.,  8.)-^.  (Lindl-rt  Bot- 
r,  p.  180.)-4.  (Georg.,  ii.,  W  )-S.  (F*..  Flow  da  VirgilevP. 
,  •«.)-«.  iln  Virg.,  1.  c— Manyn  in  \ ;».,  Oeorg.,  ii.,  «f.) 
.  (Adama.  Apiwiid.,  ».  t.  «if)«wi«.>— 8.  (Cw.  id  At.,  i.,  «.- 


Conpire  Culum.,  i».,  3.  "  E»  i«f  »r»a  |iutn»f»i»iliM  »»li«i; 
nu-pl.  (Jav.,  11.,  »;»».,  SW.t-IO.  (J"t.,  i,  69.)--11, 
(JUT.  li.,  M.)— IS.  (Sjmiio..  l.,  SS.-Compani  Ui|f.  50,  tit.  4,  t. 
1.>-IJ.  (Aar.  Vict.,  de  Vir.  Ul.,  c.  4S.-Luc«ii,  tuI;.  738.)-t4. 
3)if .  %  nt.  T,  •.  7.)-15.  (t;ie.,  pro  MiUm.,  c  «.-F«.ta., .. ». 
I  )■  -16.  (VaiTO.  d«  Liof.  IM.,  i».,  Jl.-«dl.. ««..  I.) 


AKCUUTJiU. 


ARCHAIRES'IAI  (ipxaiptaiat)  were  the  i 
biles  of  the  people  which  were  held  for  the  electioo 
of  those  magistrates  i.-;  Athens  who  were  not  chosen 
by  lot.  The  principal  public  officers  were  chosen 
by  lot  (xXiipuToi),  and  the  lots  were  drawn  annually 
in  the  temple  of  Theseus  by  the  thesmothetse.  Of 
those  magistrates  chosen  by  the  general  assembl; 
of  the  people  (xttporoviiToi),  the  most  importwit 
were  the  strategi,  laxiarchi,  hipparchi,  and  phyUr- 
chi.  The  public  treasurers  (jofiiai),  and  all  the 
officers  connected  with  the  collection  cf  the  trihotc, 
all  ambassadors,  commissioners  of  wonts,  Stc^ 
were  appointed  in  the  same  maimer. 

The  people  always  met  in  the  Pnyi  for  the  elec- 
tion of  these  magistrates,  even  in  later  times,  when 
it  became  usual  to  meet  for  other  piuposes  in  the 
Temple  of  Dionysus.'  It  is  not  certain  at  what 
lime  of  the  year  they  met  for  this  purpose,  nor  who 
presided  over  the  assembly,  but  most  probably  the 
archons.  The  candidates  for  these  offices,  especi- 
ally for  that  of  strategus,  had  recourse  lo  bribery  and 
corruption  to  a  great  extent,  although  the  laws 
awarded  capital  punishment  to  that  oflisnce,  which 
was  called  oy  the  Athenians  (Se/too/iof.  The  can- 
vassing of  the  electors  and  the  solicitation  of 
their  votes  was  called  ai>x<upcaialieiv.  The  magis- 
trates who  presided  over  the  assembly  mentioned 
the  names  of  the  candidates  (iTpo6uXkea6ai*),  and 
the  people  declared  their  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
each  by  a  show  of  hands.  They  nevir  appear  to 
have  voted  by  ballot  on  these  occasions. 

Those  who  were  elected  could  decline  the  office, 
alleging  upon  oath  some  sufficient  reason  way  they 
were  unable  to  discharge  its  duties,  such  as  labour- 
ing under  a  disease,  &c. :  the  expression  for  this 
was  i(6iiwa6ai  ri/v  upxvv,  or  riiv  x'tporovlav.*  It 
however,  an  individual  accepted  the  office  to  vliich 
he  was  chosen,  he  could  not  enter  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  till  he  had  passed  his  ezanl' 
nation  (Aogt/iaaia)  before  the  thesmotlietae.  If  h» 
failed  in  passing  his  examination  luiroioKiiiaaB^vat), 
he  incurred  a  modified  species  of  ari/ila.'  All  pab 
lie  officers,  however,  were  subject  to  tho  hrixtipo- 
nvta,  or  confirmation  of  their  appointment  by  each 
successive  prytany  at  the  commencement  of  it» 

Seiiod  of  office,  when  any  magistrate  might  be 
epriveti  of  his  office  (iiroxeipoTovelaBai).  In  ihe 
Attic  orau  rs,  we  not  imfre<,uently  read  of  individu- 
als being  thus  deprived  of  their  offices.*  (Vi4. 
Ahchok,  p.  83J 

•ARKEION.    (  rW.  Arktion.) 

ARCHEION  (ipx««*)  properly  means  any  pub- 
lic place  belonging  to  the  magistrates,  but  is  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  archive  office,  where  the 
decrees  of  the  people  and  other  state  documents 
were  preserved.  This  office  is  sometimes  called 
merely  to  i^/Molov.'  At  Athens  the  archives  were 
kept  in  the  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  (/ii- 
rpvov),  and  the  charge  of  it  was  intrusted  to  tlie 
president  (firjaranjr)  of  the  senate  of  the  Five 
Hundred.'  .  ,    ,  ,     . 

AHCHI.A.TER  (dp^iaTpof ,  compounded  of  opxo{ 
or  upxi->v,  a  chief,  and  larpof,  a  physician),  a  medi- 
cal title  under  the  Roman  emperors,  the  exact 
signification  of  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  ;  for  while  wme  persons  interpret  U 
"  the  chief  of  the  physioians*'  {guati  ipxuv  tm 
larpov),  others  explain  it  to  mean  "  the  physician 
to  the  prince"  (guati  toU  apxovrot  iorpof).  Upon 
the  whole,  it  seems  much  more  probable  that  the 
former  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  and  fol 
these  reasons:  1.  From  its  etymoiogy  it  cannot 


1  (Pollux,  viii.,  134.)—*.  (Demorth..  De  Coron.,  p.  ST7  )— ». 
(Unmiwlh.,  »^  nqpari,.,p.  37».)-4.  (Demojrti.  in  Arulog^* 
D  77».)— S.  (Vtd.  Demoatfa.,  c  Timoth.,  p.  1187  ;  o  ItuwoilK 
B.  laSO.— Dir»rch,  in  Philocl.,  c.  4.— Compare  Scnamano,  dl 
boniitiia  Ath.,  p.  SSO  SSO.)-*.  (Demorth.,  ^.^■'J.'"^^-^ 
(Daowrth..  ««*  n»aiMi..  p.  WI :  m  Areitog..  i.,  p.  7W.-  P»«» 
i.,S,*4.> 
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fNMSiblT  have  any  other  sense,  and-of  all  the  words 
•iiuUany  formed  (ipxtTtitTuv,  apxirpiKXtvo^,  ipxt- 
ntiaKonot,  &c.)  there  is  not  one  that  has  any  refer- 
ence >to  "  the  prince."  8.  We  find  the  title  applied 
to  physicians  who  lived  at  Edessa,  Alexandrea,  &c., 
where  no  king  was  at  that  time  reigning.  3.  Ga- 
len' S])eaks  of  Andromachas  being  appointed  "to 
r.Ue  mtr"  the  physicians  (ap;(eiv),  i.  e.,  in  fact,  to  be 
"archiater."  4.  Atigustine*  applies  the  word  to 
fiucolapius,  and  St  Jerome  (metaphorically,  of 
course)  to  our  iiaviour,'  in  both  which  cases  it  evi- 
denily  means  "  the  chief  physician."  6.  It  is  ap- 
parently synonjrmous  with  protomedicui,  supra  medi- 
cos, dominus  medicorum,  ana  superposiltts  tnedicorum, 
all  which  expressions  occur  in  inscriptions,  &c.  6. 
We  find  the  names  of  several  persons  who  were 
physicians  to  the  emperor  mentioned  without  the 
addition  of  the  title  archiater.  7.  The  archiatri 
were  divided  into  A.  sancti  palalii,  who  attended 
on  the  emperor,  and  A.  populares,  who  attended  ou 
the  people ;  so  that  it  is  certain  that  ail  those  w).o 
bore  this  title  were  not  "physicians  to  the  prime." 
The  chief  argument  in  favour  of  the  contrary  opin- 
ion seems  to  arise  from  the  fact,  that  of  all  those 
who  are  known  to  have  held  the  office  of  ^.,  thr 
greater  part  certainly  were  physicians  to  the  em- 
peror as  well ;  but  this  is  only  what  might,  i  priori, 
be  expected,  viz.,  that  those  who  had  attained  the 
highest  rank  in  their  profession  would  be  chosen  to 
attend  upon  the  prince  (just  as  in  England  the 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  is  ex-officio 
physician  to  the  sovereign). 

The  first  person  whom  we  find  bearing  this  title 
is  Andromaclms,  physician  to  Nero,  and  inventor 
of  the  Theriaca.*  (Vid.  Thf.ruca.)  But  it  is  not 
known  whether  he  nad  at  the  same  time  any  sort 
of  authority  over  the  rest  of  the  profession.  In 
feet,  the  history  of  the  title  is  as  obscure  as  its 
meaning,  and  it  is  chiefly  by  means  of  the  laws 
refpecting  the  medical  profession  that  we  learn  the 
rank  and  duties  attached  to  it  In  after  times  (as 
was  stated  above)  the  order  appears  to  have  been 
divided,  and  we  mid  two  distinct  classes  of  archia- 
tri, viz.,  ^>ose  of  the  palace  and  those  of  the  people.' 
The  A.  sancti  palatii  were  persons  of  high  rank, 
who  not  only  exercised  their  profession,  but  were 
judges  on  occasion  of  any  disputes  that  might  oc- 
cur among  the  physicians  of  the  place.  They  had 
certain  privileges  granted  lo  them,  e.  g.,  they  were 
exempted  from  all  taxes,  and  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren also ;  were  not  obliged  to  lodge  soldiers  or 
others  in  the  provinces ;  could  not  be  put  in  prison, 
&c. ;  for,  though  these  privileges  seem  at  first  to 
have  been  common  to  all  physicians,'  yet  after- 
ward they  were  confined  to  tne  A.  of  the  palace 
and  to  those  of  Rome.  When  they  obtained  their 
dismissal  from  attendance  on  the  emperor,  either 
from  old  age  or  any  other  cause,  they  retained  the 
title  cr-arcAta/ri  or  cr-arcfa'a/ris.'  The  A.  populares 
were  established  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  each 
city  was  to  be  provided  with  five,  seven,  or  ten,  ac- 
cording to  its  size.*  Rome  had  fourteen,  besides 
one  for  the  vestal  virgins,  and  one  for  the  gymnasia.' 
They  were  paid  by  the  government,  and  were 
therefore  obliged  to  atlena  their  poor  patients  gra- 
tis, but  were  allowed  to  receive  fees  from  the  rich." 
The  A.  populares  were  not  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernors of  uie  provinces,  but  were  elected  by  the 
people  themselves."  The  office  appears  to  have 
been  more  lucrative  than  that  of  .A.,  s.  pal.,  though 
less  honourable.  In  later  times,  we  find  in  Cas.sio- 
doroa**  the  title  "  comes  archiatrorum,"  "  connt  of  the 


archiatri,"  together  with  an  accr-imt  of  his  dnoes 
by  which  it  appears  that  he  was  the  arbiter  aal 
judge  of  all  disputes  and  difficulties,  and  tanked 
among  the  officers  of  the  Empire  as  a  vicari\u  or  diux* 

ARCHIMI'MUS.    (Fid.  MiMPs.) 

ARCHITECTU'RA.  {Vid.  Amphithbatbdh 
Aau£  DccTus,  Arccs,  BASiLiCii,  Bath,  Honi; 
7empi*e  &c  ^ 

ARCftlTHEO'ROS.    {Vii.  Theo«u.) 

ARCHON  (upxiM).  The  government  of  AthcM 
appears  to  have  gone  through  the  cycle  of  cbangea, 
which  history  records  as  the  lot  of  many  otnet 
states.*  It  began  with  monarchy ;  and,  af^r  pass- 
ing through  a  dynasty  and  aristocracy,  ended  ia 
democracy.  (By  dynasty  is  here  meant  that  the 
supreme  power,  though  not  monarchical,  was  con- 
fined to  one  family.)  Of  the  kings  of  Athens,  con- 
sidered as  the  capital  of  Attica,  Theseus  may  ba 
'■aid  to  have  been  the  first;  for  to  him,  whether  as  a 
real  individual  or  a  representative  of  a  certain 
period,  is  attributed  the  union  of  the  difierent  and 
independent  states  of  Attica  under  one  head.'  The 
last  was  Codrus,  in  acknowledgment  of  whose 
patriotism  in  meeting  death  for  his  country,  the 
Athenians  are  said  to  have  determined  that  no  one 
should  succeed  him  with  the  title  of  /SturiActf,  or 
king.  It  seems,  however,  equally  probable,  that  it 
was  the  nobles  who  availed  themselves  of  this  op- 
portunity to  serve  their  own  interests,  by  abolishing 
the  kingly  power  for  another,  the  possessors  of 
which  they  called  upxavre^,  or  rulers.  These  for 
some  time  continued  to  be,  like  the  kings  of  the 
house  of  Codrus,  appointed  for  life:  still  an  impor- 
tant point  was  gained  by  the  nobles,  the  ttfice 
being  made  ineiSwo^,  or  accountable,'  which,  of 
course,  implies  that  the  nobilitv  had  some  control 
over  it ;  and  perhaps,  like  the  Saiops  of  the  feudal 
ages,  they  exerciscft  the  power  of  deposition. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  for  twlve  reigns  of 
archons.  The  next  step  was  to  limit  the  eontinn* 
ance  of  the  office  to  ten  years,  still  confining  it  lo 
the  M»dontidip,  or  house  of  Codrus,  so  as  to  estab- 
lish what  the  Greeks  called  a  dynasty,  till  the  ar- 
<^^onship  of  Eryxias,  the  last  archon  of  that  familj 
elected  as  such.  At  the  end  of  his  ten  years  (B.C. 
G84),  a  much  greater  change  took  place :  the  ap. 
chonship  was  made  annual,  and  its  various  duties 
divided  among  a  college  of  nine,  chosen  by  suflrage 
(Xttporovia)  from  the  Eupatrids,  or  Patricians,  and 
no  longer  elected  from  the  Medontidse  exclusively. 
This  arrangement  continued  till  the  timocracy  es- 
tablished by  Solon,  who  made  the  qualification  Ibi 
office  depend  not  on  birth,  but  property,  still  retain- 
ing the  election  by  suffrage,  and,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, so  far  impairing  the  authority  of  the  archons 
and  other  magistrates  as  to  legalize  an  appeal  from 
them  to  the  courts  of  justice  instituted  by  himself.* 
The  election  by  lot  is  believed  to  have  been  introdu- 
ced by  Cleisthenes  (B.C.  508)  ;•  for  we  find  this  prac- 
tice existing  shortly  after  his  time ;  and  Aristotle  ex- 
pressly states  that  Solon  made  no  alteration  in  the 
alpeaic,  or  mode  of  election,  but  only  in  the  qualifica- 
tion for  office.  If,  however,  there  be  no  interpolation 
in  the  oath  of  the  Heliasts,*  we  are  forced  to  the  con- 
clu.sinn  that  the  election  by  lot  was  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Solon ;  but  the  authority  of  A  ristotle  and  other  ev- 
idence strongly  incline  us  to  .tome  such  supposition, 
or,  rather,  leave  no  doubt  of  its  necessity.  The  last 
change  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Aristei- 
des,*  who,  after  the  battle  of  Platsea  (B.C.  479), 


I.  (D*  Tier,  ad  Pit.,  c  1.)— 8.  (D«  Cirit.  D<i,iii.,  17.)— J. 
(liii..  Bob.  in  8.  Lne.)— 4.  (Galen,  I.  c— Entian..  Lex  Voc. 
nippoet.,  U  Pnf.) — i,  (Cod.  Theodo*.,  liii..  1 1.  3,  D«  Madicis 
at  Profaaanritma.)--4.  (Cod.  Juat.,  i.,  tit.  $2,  a.  t,  Mediooa  at 
maxima  Arehiatroa.) — '.  (Conatantin..  Cod.  x.,  tit.  M,  laif.  0.) — 
i.  (Diu.  J7,  tit.  I.  a.  «.)—».  (0*\.  Theodoa.,  I.  c.)— 10.  (Cod. 
rhaodoa.,  1.0—11.  (Dig.  90,  tit.  9.  a.  I.)— 12.  (Vid.  Maibom., 
f'wnmfs*  in  Caf^.  Fomiul.  Archatr.,  Halmat.,  1008.) 


1.  (Vid.  La  Clare,  and  Spranital,  Hiat.  da  la  Mad.)— S.  (Tiei4 
Scianza  Nonva. — Phil.  Mua..  vol.  ii.,  p.  0S7. — Arnold,  Thncrd* 
Append.)— 3.  (Thnryd.,  ii.,  IS.) — 4.  (Pnus.,  ii.,  S,  t  10.— !>• 
moath.,  Neasr.,  1370.- An>tot..Polit..  ii.,  9.— Blickh.  Pnb.  Eoon 
of  Athena,  ii.,  p.  27,  tnuial.)-p5.  COaa  raU  ipX^S  hait  Kfitvttw 

Platarch,  Solon.,  18.)— 0.  (Herod.,  ti.,  c  101.)— T.  (Damoath 
Timocr..  p.  747.) — 8.  (r/vf^ei  ^^o^a  ntvitv  f7rai  rV  rtt\tT 
Cfav,  «ai  TWf  Spx«v^oi  ii  ^XBttvaimv  mivrmr  oltfuffMi-  Flv 
tareh,  Anat ) 
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(bolislied  the  property  qualificalion,  throwing  open 
the  archonsh'p  and  other  magistracies  to  all  the  citi- 
KDS,  that  is.  to  the  Thetes  as  well  as  the  other 
classes,  the  former  of  whom  were  not  allowed  by 
Solon's  laws  to  hold  any  magistracy  at  all ;  in  con- 
formity with  which,  we  find  that,  even  in  the  time 
of  Aristeides,  the  archons  were  chosen  by  lot  Crom 
(he  wealthiest  class  of  citizens  (o<  iraiTaKoaiofiiit/i- 

Still,  aAer  the  removal  of  the  old  restrictions, 
•ome  security  was  left  to  oisure  respectability;  for, 
prenoosly  U'  an  archon  entering  on  office,  ne  un- 
aenrent  in  examination,  csdled  the  uvuxpiffi; ,*  as  to 
his  being  a  legitimate  and  a  good  citizen,  c  good 
son,  and  qualified  in  point  of  property :  el  Ix'^  ^^ 
r^iyu;  was  the  question  put.  Now  there  are* 
stpvig  reasops  for  supposing  that  this  form  of  ez- 
aniination  rontinued  even  after  the  time  of  Aris- 
(eides;  and  if  so,  it  would  follow  that  the  right  in 
question  was  not  given  to  the  Thetes  promiscuous- 
ly, bat  only  to  such  as  possessed  a  certain  amoimt 
of  property.  But  even  if  it  were  so,  it  is  admitted 
that  this  latter  limitation  soon  became  obsolete;  for 
»e  read  in  Lysias*  that  a  needy  old  man,  so  poor 
as  to  receive  a  state  allowance,  was  not  disqualifled 
from  being  archon  by  his  indigence,  but  only  by 
bodily  infirmity;  fleeaom  from  all  such  defects  be- 
ing required  for  the  office,  as  it  was  in  some  re- 
spects of  a  sacred  character.  Yet,  even  after  pass- 
ing a  satis&ctory  Avinpuitt,  each  of  the  archons,  in 
common  with  other  magistrates,  was  liable  to  be 
deposed,  on  complaint  of  mis-ionduct  made  before 
Ihe  people,  at  the  first  regular  assembly  in  each 
p/ytany.  On  such  an  occasion,  the  hrtxeipoTovia, 
as  it  was  called,  took  place ;  and  we  read'  that,  in 
one  case,  the  whole  college  of  archons  was  deprived 
of  office  {unexeipoTov^)  for  the  misbehaviour  of 
one  of  their  body:  they  were,  however,  reinstated, 
an  promise  of  better  conduct  for  the  future.    (,Vid. 

AlCBllBMUI.) 

With  respect  to  the  later  ages  of  Athenian  histo- 
ly,  we  learn  from  Strabo*  mat  even  in  his  day 
(w^/K  viv)  the  Romans  allowed  the  freedom  of 
AlhiEns ;  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  Athenians 
vooM  fondly  cling  to  a  name  and  office  associated 
«ilh  some  of  their  most  cherished  remembrances. 
That  the  archonship,  however,  though  still  in  ex- 
istence, was  merely  honorary,  we  might  expect 
from  the  analogy  of  the  consulate  at  Rome ;  and, 
indeed,  we  learn  that  it  was  sometimes  filled  by 
•Hangers,  as  Hadrian  and  Plutarch.  Such,  more- 
over, was  the  democratical  tendency  of  the  assem- 
bly and  cooTts  of  justice  establisned  by  Solon,' 
that,  even  in  earlier  times,  the  archons  had  lost  the 
peat  political  power  which  they  at  one  time  pos- 
sessed,* and  that,  too,  after  the  division  of  tneir 
ftuctiixis  among  nine.  They  became,  in  fact,  not, 
as  of  old,  directors  of  the  government,  but  merely 
nnmieip^  magistrates,  exercising  ftmctions  and 
liearing  titles  which  we  will  proceed  to  describe. 

It  has  beea  already  stated  that  the  duties  of  the 
single  arehon  were  shared  by  a  college  of  nine. 
The  first,  or  president  of  this  body,  was  called  up- 
Xu*  by  way  of  pre-eminence ;  or  ipx^v  hripvfioi, 
from  the  year  being  distinguished  by  and  r^stered 
is  his  name.  The  second  was  styled  upxuv  Pac- 
iWf,  or  tlie  king  archon ;  the  third,  iroXl/iapxof,  or 
ecmmander-in-chief ;  the  remaining  six,  ^eoftoBerai, 
or  legislators.  As  regards  the  duties  of  the  archons, 
k  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  what  belong- 
ed to  them  individually  and  what  collectively."  It 
•eems,  however,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 


I.  (TliiL,  Altai.,  ad  init.)— >.  (PoUox,  Onom.,  riii.,  M.— Di- 
■•i*  e.  A^fltof.,  p.  107 ;  TWf  hnffa  anovrof  ivaxphtrt  d 

Kwc  a  ntttttr.  DanwMh.,  Eobnl.,  1^.)— S.  (SchOmann, 
Coatt.  Ath..  nt,  traiid.-Backli,  ii.,  tH.)— 4.  (tulp  raS 
Afcrfiw,  p.  IW.)— 5.  (Dvmoath.,  c  Th«oer.,  1330.— FaUnx, 
•<i^.  <9w-Hupocr.  in  Ktfia  hdkmla.)— «.  (iz.,  c  1.)— T.  (PlM. 
a  nta.)-8.  (TVuejrd.,  i.,  IM.)— «.  (SehOmimi.  174,  tnxL) 
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judicial  Amctions  of  the  ancitnt  kings  dt  »'oI;ea 
upon  the  apxuv  htuwfioi,  who  was  also  constituted 
a  sort  of  state  protector  of  those  who  were  unable 
to  defend  themselves.'  Thus  he  was  to  superintend 
orphans,  heiresses,  families  losing  their  representar 
lives  {oUoi  ol  iStpri/ioi/icvot),  widows  left  pregnant, 
and  to  see  that  ihey  were  not  wronged  in  any  way. 
Should  any  one  do  so,  he  was  empowered  to  inflict 
a  fine  of  a  certain  amount,  or  to  bring  the  paitles  to 
trial.  Heiresses,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  undft 
his  peculiar  care ;  for  we  read*  that  he  could  com 
pel  the  next  of  kin  either  to  marry  a  poor  heiress 
himself,  even  though  she  were  of  a  t-JveT  clasr,  or 
to  portion  her  in  marriage  to  another.  Agtiin,  wr 
find'  that,  when  a  person  claimed  an  inheritance 
or  heiress  adjudged  to  others,  he  summoned  the 
party  in  possession  before  the  archon  eponymus, 
who  brought  the  case  into  court,  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  trying  the  suiL  We  must,  however,  bear 
in  mind  that  this  authority  was  only  exercised  in 
cases  where  the  parties  were  citizens,  the  pole- 
march  having  corresponding  duties  when  the  heir- 
ess was  an  alien.  It  must  also  be  understood  that, 
except  in  very  few  cases,  the  archons  did  not  decide 
themselves,  but  merely  brought  the  causes  into 
court,  and  cast  lots  for  the  dicasts  who  were  to  try 
the  issue.*  Another  duty  of  the  archons  was  to  re- 
ceive claayyeXiai,  or  informations  against  individu- 
als who  had  wronged  heiresses,  children  who  had 
maltreated  their  parents,  guardians  who  had  neg- 
lected or  defrauded  their  wards.'  Informations  of 
another  kind,  the  hiei^t;  and  ^irtf,  were  also  laid 
before  the  eponymus,  though  Demosthenes  assigned 
the  former  to  the  thesmotnetaB.  The  last  office  of 
the  archon  which  we  shall  mention  was  of  a  sacred 
character;  we  allude  to  his  superintendence  of  the 
greater  Dionysia  and  the  Thaigelia,  the  latter  cel» 
brated  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

The  functions  of  the  apxuv  PaaiM(  were  almom 
all  connected  with  religion :  his  distinguishing  titlt 
shows  that  he  was  considered  a  representative  rt 
the  old  kings  in  their  capacity  of  hipi-priest,  as  tlw 
Rex  Sacrijiaihu  was  at  Rome.  Thns  he  presided 
at  the  Lennan,  or  older  Dionysia;  superintended  the 
mysteries  and  the  ^mes  called  Xaftiraiii^piai,  and 
had  to  offer  up  sacrifices  and  prayers  in  tne  Elen- 
sininm,  both  at  Athens  and  Eleusis.  Moreover,  in- 
dictments for  impiety,  and  controversies  about  the 
priesthood,  were  laia  before  him ;  and,  in  cases  of 
murder,  he  brought  the  trial  into  the  court  of  the  arei- 
opagus,  and  voted  with  its  members.  His  wife,  also, 
who  was  called  PaaiXiaaa,  had  to  ofTer  certain  sac 
rifices,  and  therefore  it  was  required  that  she  should 
be  a  citizen  of  pare  blood,  without  stain  or  blemish. 
His  court  was  held  in  what  was  called  n  nS  pao- 
ikiui  BToa.* 

The  polemar.:h  was  originally,  as  his  name  de- 
notes, the  commander-in-chief,  and  we  find  him 
discharging  military  duties  as  late  as  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  in  conjunction  with  the  ten  oTpa-niyoi: 
he  there  took,  like  the  kings  of  old,  the  command 
of  the  right  wing  of  the  army.  This,  however, 
seems  to  be  the  last  occasion  on  record  of  this  ma- 
gistrate, appointed  by  lot,  being  invested  with  such 
important  functions ;  and  in  after  ages  we  find  that 
his  duties  ceased  to  be  military,  having  been  in  a 
great  measure  transferred  to  the  protection  and  so* 
perintendence  of  the  resident  aliens,  so  that  he  r^ 
sembled  in  many  respects  the  pitetor  peregrintis  at 
Rome.     In  fact,  we  learo  from  Aristotle,  in  his 


1.  (Demorth.,  Mncar.,  N(()<ot,  p.  1078.— Pollni,  riii ,  St.)— •. 
(Demoitb.,  Mocar.,  p.  I03S.)— 3.  (Id.,  p.  IDA'S.— PoUa<,  Onon., 
Tiii.,  SS.J— 4.  (Demoath.,  c.  Steph.,  2,  p.  1131).)— 5.  (KiUuoit 
ixtKX^Vf  yovituv.ifi^iiQv,    Ptuloz,  Onom.,  nil.,  46,  40.— De 

nuxtb.,  Timocr.,  70/ Schdmann,  174.) — S.  (Demoath.,  Lacr, 

MO.— ABilrat.,mi.— New*,  1370.— Lvaiaa,  And.,  103,  wham  tW 
dntiaa  tnannmatatad.— EUnaleyad  Ariitoph.,  Achira,  1141, «. 
•ehdia.— CUston,  F.  H.,  4(8, 4.— Harpocr.  in  'ErwiXgr^t  rm 
Itvcrnflur-  Plato.  EttUiT.  at  Tha«t,  ad  fin.— Pollaz,  Oma. 
Tiii.,  *).)— 7.  (Hatod.,  ti'..  |M,  111.— PoUax.  rtaon.,  nii.. fl.t 
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•  Constitmiun  of  Athens,"  that  the  polemarch  stood 
in  the  same  relation  to  foreignen  as  the  aichon  to 
citizen}.'  Tnus,  all  actions  affecting  aliens,  the 
isoteles  and  proxeni,  were  brought  belore  him  pre- 
viously to  trial ;  as,  for  instance,  the  iUii  avpoa- 
taeiov  against  a  foreigner  for  living  in  Athens  with- 
out a  patron  ;  so  was  also  the  iUri  uitoaraaiov 
X'nst  a  slave  who  failed  in  bis  duty  to  the  master 
bad  freed  him.  Moreover,  it  was  the  pole- 
march's  duty  to  offer  the  yearly  sacrifice  to  Artemis, 
in  commemoration  of  the  vow  made  by  Callimachus 
at  Marathon,  and  to  arrange  the  funeral  games  in 
lumour  of  those  who  fell  la  war.  These  three  ar- 
obons,  the  jiruw/iof ,  ^aaiXtit,  and  voXiiiapxoi,  were 
eaeli  allowed  two  assessors  to  assist  them  in  the 
disctkaige  of  their  duties. 

The  thesmothetse  were  extensively  coimected 
with  the  administration  of  justice,  and  appear  to 
have  been  called  legislators,*  because,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  written  code,  they  might  be  said  to  make 
laws,  or  &ta/u>i,  in  the  ancient  language  of  Athens, 
though,  in  reality,  they  only  declared  and  explained 
them.  They  were  required  to  review,  every  year, 
the  whole  body  of  laws,  that  they  might  detect  any 
inconsistencies  or  superfluities,  and  discover  wheth- 
er any  laws  wUch  were  abrogated  were  in  the  public 
records  among  the  rest*  Their  report  was  submit- 
ted to  the  people,  who  referred  the  necessary  alter- 
ations to  a  le^slative  committee  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  called  vo/ioOiTat. 

The  chief  part  of  the  duties  of  the  tbesmothetffi 
consist^  in  receiving  informations,  and  bringing 
cases  to  trial  in  the  courts  of  law,  of  the  days  of 
sitting  in  which  they  gave  public  notice.*  They 
did  not  try  them  themselves,  but  seem  to  have  con- 
stituted a  sort  of  grand  jury,  or  inquesL  Thus  they 
received  Mti(ttt  against  parties  who  had  not  paid 
their  fines,  or  owed  any  money  to  the  stale,  and  iira/- 
veXiai  against  orators  guilty  of  actions  which  dis- 

3uali&dd  them  from  addressing  the  people ;  and  in 
e<anlt  of  bringing  the  former  parties  to  trial,  they 
tost  their  right  of  going  up  to  the  areiopagus  at  the 
md  of  their  year  of  othce.'  Again,  indictments  for 
(lersonal  injuries  {vSpiuf  ypaipai)  were  laid  before 
them,  as  wcdl  as  informations  against  olive  growers, 
for  rooting  up  more  trees  than  was  allowed  to  each 
proprietor  by  law.*  So,  too,  were  the  indictments 
n>r  oribing  the  Helisea,  or  any  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice at  Athens,  or  the  senate,  or  forming  clubs  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  democracy,  and  against  re- 
tained advocates  (aw^yopoi)  who  took  bribes  either 
in  public  or  private  causes.  Again,  an  information 
was  laid  before  them  if  a  foreigner  cohabited  with 
a  citizen,  or  a  man  gave  in  marriage  as  his  own 
iaushter  the  child  of  another,  or  confined  as  an 
adulterer  one  who  was  not  so.  They  also  had  to 
refer  informations  (tlaaYyeXiat)  to  the  people ;  and 
where  an  information  had  been  laid  before  the  sen- 
ate, and  a  condenuation  ensued,  it  was  their  duty 
to  bring  the  judgment  into  the  courts  of  justice  for 
confirmation  or  revision. 

A  different  office  of  theirs  was  to  draw  up  and 
ratify  the  aviiSoXa,  or  agreements  with  foreign 
atates,  settling  the  terms  on  which  their  citizens 
thcnld  sue  and  be  sued  by  the  citizens  of  Athens.' 
In  their  collective  capacity,  the  arehons  are  said  to 
have  had  the  power  of  death  in  case  an  exile  re- 
turned to  an  interdicted  place :  they  also  superin- 
tended the  tirtxeipoTovia  of  the  magistrates,  held 
every  pr3rtany,*  and  btanght  to  trial  those  whom  the 

1.  (D«ma»th.,  Lacr.,  040.— AiHil.  *p.  Harpocr.,  •.  t.  Pole- 
■ineh.— PoUoi,  Tiii„  4  «,  W.)— ».  (Thirlwall,  Hirt.  of  Oreece, 
»ilLii_p.I7.)— 3  •  Eioh.,  c.  ClMiph.,  5».)— 4.  (PoUoi, Onom., 
ijil.,  W;  88.)— S.  (Demorth.,  MM.,  M»,  930.— M«c»r.,  107*.— 
Timocr.,  707.- B4ckh,  toI.  i.,  p.  90  ;  ii.,  p.  71,  traul.— Aachin., 
Timanh.,  p.  S.)— 4.  (Demoatb.,  c.  Staph.,  ii.,  1137.— Nest*, 
UN,  Ittt,  13C8.— Timocr.,  780  — Pci^ax,  Wii.,  88.— ScbSmann, 
■n.— BSdch,  i.,  130,  317.)— 7.  (Pdlax,  Onom.,  viii.,  S7.— Ilur- 

ST.,  a.  T,  Karaxttfiorvrta, — SchOmann,  S94. — Uemoalh.,  Amt.. 

t.>— J*   (frfovrin  ti  ioaS  coXmc  Jmrfcv.) 
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people  deposed,  if  an  action  or  inoictntent  werr  Ik 
consequence  of  it.  Moreover,  they  allotted  the 
dicasts  or  jurymen,  and  probably  presided  at  Uu 
annual  election  of  the  strategi  and  other  militatv 
officers. 

In  concluding  this  eniuneration  of  the  duties  of 
the  arehons,  we  may  remark  that  it  is  nccrssary  t« 
be  cautious  in  our  interpretation  of  the  words  afiiif 
and  ipxovre!  :  the  fact  is,  that  la  the  Attic  oratoii 
they  have  a  double  meaning,  scraetimes  referring  ts 
the  archons  peculiarly  so  called,  '.'.i  sometimes  to 
any  other  magistracy.  Thus,  in  I:»us,'  we  mighL 
on  a  cursory  perusal,  infer,  tha:  when  a  te.statar!eu 
bis  property  away  bora  his  heir-at-law,  by  irbai 
was  technically  called  a  Soaic,*  the  archon  toik  the 
original  will  into  custody,  and  was  required  tb  be 
present  at  the  making  of  any  addition  or  codicil  to 
It.  A  more  accurate  observation  proves  that  by  ct( 
r^  ipxovTUD  is  meant  one  of  the  uarwo/ioi,  who 
formed  a  magistracy  (apxi)  as  well  as  the  nine  ar- 
ehons. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  for  the  privileges  and 
honours  of  the  arehons.*  The  greatest  of  the  fc^ 
mer  was  the  exemption  from  the  trierarchies ;  a  borai 
not  allowed  even  to  the  successors  of  Hannodiox 
and  Aristogeitoik.  As  a  mark  of  their  office,  they 
wore  a  chaplet  or  crown  of  myrtle ;  and  if  any  one 
struck  or  abused  one  of  the  thesmolhetse  or  the 
archon,  when  wearing  this  badge  of  office,  he  be- 
came drt/toc,  or  infamous  in  the  fullest  extent, 
thereby  losing  his  civic  rights.  The  archons,  at  the 
close  of  their  year  of  service,  were  admitted  among 
the  members  of  the  areiopagus.  (  Vid.  Abeiopacus^ 
The  principal  authority  on  the  subject  of  the  archons 
and  their  duties  is  Julius  Pollux,  in  a  work  called 
'OvofiaoTiKov  :  he  was  a  professor  of  rhetoric  81 
Athens  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Commodos, 
A.D.  190,  to  whom  he  inscribeo  his  work,  and  i3 
generally  believed  to  have  borrowed  his  iiiformaticii 
from  a  lost  treatise  of  Aristotle  on  the  "ConsUtatiaB 
of  Athens."  It  is,  however,  necessary  I-  ^onsol 
the  Attic  orators,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  reiorvn- 
ces  which  are  given  in  the  course  of  this  article. 
Among  the  modem  writers,  Bockh  and  Schomann 
are  occasionally  useful,  though  they  give  no  regular 
account  of  the  arcbonship. 

AHCHO'NES  (apx<^)-  The  Uxes  at  Atbeia 
were  let  out  to  contractors,  and  were  iieqaenUy 
farmed  by  a  company  under  the  direction  of  an 
upxuvii^,  or  chief  farmer,  who  was  the  persoa 
responsible  to  the  state.* 

ARCIFIN'IUS  AGER.     (Vid.  AaBiMENaoR«».> 

♦ARKTION  and  ARKEION  (.ipicTiuv  and  Up- 
Ktiov).  There  is  great  confusion  of  names  and 
uncertainty  in  respect  to  these  plants.  'Alston  »■ 
marks  that  Dioscorides'  description  of  the  ti^MUM* 
agrees  better  with  the  character  of  the  Arctium 
Lappa,  or  Burdock,  than  his  description  of  the 
upKuov.  Sprengel,  accordingly,  holds  the  fonnet 
to  be  the  Arctium  Lappa,  and  suggests  that  the  latter 
may  be  the  Verbaicum  ferrutineum.' 

*ARKTOS  (u^rof).  I.  The  common  Beat,  oi 
Uraus  Arctu,  L.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  could 
scarcely  be  acquainted  with  the  U.  maritititus.  The 
upKToc  of  Aristotle  is  the  ordinary  Brown  Bear,  and 
the  habits  of  the  animal  are  well  described  by  him: 
"  The  bear,"  observes  this  writer,  "  u^  an  omntror- 
ous  animal,  and,  by  the  suppleness  of  its  bod* 
climbs  trees,  and  eats  the  fruits,  and  also  legumrv. 
It  also  devours  honey,  having  first  broken  up  the 
hives ;  crab.<i,  too,  and  ants  it  tats,  and  also  preyi 
upon  flesh."  Aristotle  then  describes  how  the  ani- 
mal attacks  the  stag,  the  boar,  and  even  the  bnll.^— 


1.  (Do  Cleonvmi  Hand.) — S.  (Harpncr..  a.  t. — Iskqs,  «u| 
tXfpiir.)—t.  (^llokh,ii.,3tt.— Damoath.,  Lap.,  483, 404.  M6.— 
Mid.,  S34.— Pollui,  Onnin..  viii.,  88.)— 4.  (Andoc,  De  MtM-  b 
«}.— BSckh,  PuU.  Eoon.  of  Ath..  to!,  ii.,  p.  38,  38.  S3.)— %.(])» 
owor.,  iT..  104,  109.— Adtna,  Appaad.,  a.  t.)-4.  (Anatnt..  3 
A.,  viii..  i  — Paony  Cjdof.,  nl.  W..  p.  84.) 
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ARCUS  TRIUMPUAUS. 


n.  A  dostaceous  fish,  described  by  Anstotle. 
Most  probably  the  Cancer  Arcttts,  or  Broad  Lobster 
of  Pennant' 

ARCUS  (also  fornix'  and  Kofiupa),  an  arch  sus- 
pended orer  the  head  of  an  aperture,  or  carried 
from  one  side  of  a  wall  to  another,  ana  serving  as 
the  roof  or  ceiling  to  the  space  below.  An  arcn  is 
formed  of  a  series  of  wedge-like  stones  or  of  bricks, 
rapportingeach  other,  and  all  bound  firmly  together 
b]r  tae  prcs.sure  of  the  centre  one  upon  them,  which 
btter  is  therefore  distinguished  by  the  name  of  key- 
itone. 

It  would  seem  that  the  arch,  as  thus  defined,  and 
w  used  by  the  Romans,  was  not  known  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  early  periods  of  their  history,  other- 
wise a  langua^  so  copious  as  theirs,  and  of  such 
ready  application,  would  not  have  wanted  a  name 
properly  Grsek  by  which  to  distinguish  it.  The 
use  of  both  arches  and  vaults  appears,  however,  to 
bare  existed  in  Greece  previously  to  the  Roman 
coomiest,  though  not  to  have  been  in  general  prac- 
tice.' Bnt  the  constructive  principle  by  which  an 
arch  is  made  to  hold  together,  and  to  afford  a  solid 
resistance  against  the  pressure  upon  its  circumfer- 
ence, Tas  known  to  tnem  even  previously  to  the 
Trojan  war,  and  its  use  is  exemplified  in  two  of  the 
earliest  buildings  now  remainmg :  the  chamber 
bnilr  at  Orchomenus  by  Minyas,  king  of  Bceotia, 
desc.ibed  by  Fausanias,*  and  the  treasury  of  Atreus 
at  Mycens.*  Both  these  works  are  constructed 
ondergromid,  and  each  of  them  consists  of  a  circu- 
lar chamber  formed  by  regular  courses  of  stones 
laid  horizontally  over  each  other,  each  course  pro- 
Kcting  towards  the  interior,  and  beyond  the  one 
mIow  it,  till  uiey  meet  in  an  apex  over  the  centre, 
which  was  capped  by  a  large  stone,  and  thus  re- 
lembkd  the  inside  of  a  dome.  Each  of  the  hori- 
natal  courses  of  stones  formed  a  perfect  circle,  or 
twt  semicircular  arches  joined  together,  as  the 
mbioined  plan  of  one  of  these  courses  will  render 
trident. 


It  wtn  be  observed  that  the  iimermost  end  of  each 
tone  is  bevelled  off  into  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  the 
■pex  of  which,  if  continued,  would  meet  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  as  is  done  in  forming  an  arch ; 
while  the  outer  ends  against  the  earth  are  left  rough, 
and  their  interstices  filled  up  with  small  irregidar- 
diaped  stones,  the  immense  size  of  the  principal 
stones  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  continue  the  sec- 
tional cutting  throughout  their  whole  length.  In- 
deed, if  these  chambers  bad  been  constructed  upon 
■ny  other  principle,  it  is  clear  that  the  pressure  of 
earth  all  round  them  would  have  caused  them  to 
collapse.  The  method  cf  construction  here  de- 
•eribed  was  communicated  to  the  writer  of  the 

rsent  article  by  the  late  Sir  William  Gell.    Thus 
■ecms  that  the  Greeks  did  understand  the  con- 
■metive  principle  upon  which  arches  are  formed. 


I  (Arjut,  H.  A..T.,IS;  Tiii.,7.)— t.  (Virj.,  .En.,  ti.,  Ml. 
— *V.  in  Vbitm  '-, '  •) — *•  (Mitfofj,  Principle  of  Duigs  in  Ai- 
*i<MUra  )— 4.  (U   a&>— S.  (Pwu..  ii ,  18.) 


even  in  the  earliest  times ;  although  it  did  not  oeeti 
to  them  to  divide  the  circle  by  a  diameter,  and  sel 
the  half  of  it  upright  to  bear  a  superincnmlenl 
weight.  But  they  tnade  use  of  a  contrivance,  eran 
before  the  Trojan  war,  by  which  they  were  enabled 
to  gciin  all  the  advantages  of  our  archway  in  making 
corridors,  or  hollow  galleries,  and  which,  to  appear- 
ance, resembled  the  pointed  arch,  such  as  is  now 
termed  Gothic.  This  was  effected  by  cutting  away 
the  superincumbent  stones  in  tlie  maimer  already 
described,  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  with  the  horizon. 
The  mode  of  construction  and  appearance  of  the 
arches  are  represented  in  the  annexed  drawing  of  the 
walls  of  Tiryns,  copied  from  Sir  William  GeU's 
Argolis.  The  gate  of  Signia  {Sc^nx)  in  Lati<UB 
exhibits  a  similar  example. 


Of  the  different  forms  and  curves  of  arcbes  now 
in  use,  the  only  one  adopted  by  the  Romans  was 
the  semicircle ;  and  the  use  of  this  constimtes  on« 
leading  distinction  between  Greek  and  Roman  ar- 
chitecture, for  by  its  application  the  Romans  were 
enabled  to  execute  wortts  of  far  bolder  construction 
than  those  of  the  Greeks  :  to  erect  bridges  and 
aquaadttcts,  and  the  most  durable  and  massive  struc- 
tures of  brick.  *(0n  the  antiquity  of  the  Arch 
among  the  Egyptians,  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  the  fol- 
lowing remarks :  "  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
some  of  the  chambers  in  the  pavilion  of  Remeses 
III.,  at  Medeenet  Haboo,  were  arched  with  stone, 
since  the  devices  on  the  upper  part  of  their  walls 
show  that  the  fallen  roofs  had  this  form.  At  Sag- 
g&ra,  a  stone  arch  still  exists  of  the  time  of  the 
second  Psammiticns,  and,  consequently,  erected  600 
years  before  our  era;  nor  can  any  one,  who  sees  the 
style  of  its  construction,  for  one  moment  doubt  that 
the  Egyptians  had  been  long  accustomed  to  the  e'^^c- 
tion  01  stone  vaults.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
small  quantity  of  wood  in  Egypt,  and  the  consequent 
expense  of  this  kind  of  roofing,  led  to  the  invention 
of  the  arch.  It  was  evidently  used  in  their  tombs 
as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  or  about  the  year  1540  B.C. ;  and,  judg- 
ing from  some  of  the  drawings  at  Beni  Hassan,  It 
seems  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of  the  first 
Osirtasen,  whom  I  suppose  to  have  been  contempo- 
rary with  Joseph." — Maimen  and  Customs  aj  tht 
Anc.  BevptiiTis,  vol.  ii., p.  116,  117,  1st  series.) 

ARCCS  TRIUMPHALIS  (a  triumphal  arch), 
an  entire  structure,  forming  a  passage-way,  and 
erected  in  honour  of  an  individual,  or  in  commem- 
oration of  a  conquest.  Triumphal  arc''?s  were 
built  across  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  and, 
according  to  the  space  of  their  respective  Iccalities, 
consisted  of  a  single  archway,  or  a  central  one  fin 
carriages,  and  two  smaller  ones  on  oach  side  fix 
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Itot-passengers,  wbicn  iioinetimes  have  side  coiu- 
manications  with  the  centre.  Those  actually  made 
ase  of  on  the  occasion  of  a  triumphal  entry  and  pro- 
cession were  merely  temporary  and  hastily  erected, 
and,  having  served  their  purpose,  were  taken  down 
tgain,  and  sometimes  replaced  by  others  of  more 
durable  materials. 

Slirtinius  is  the  first  uipon  record  who  erected 
anytliing  of  the  kind.  He  built  an  arch  in  (he 
Forum  Boarium,  about  B.C.  19C,'  and  another  in 
the  Circus  Maximus,  each  of  which  was  surmounted 
by  gilt  .statue*.'  Six  years  afterward,  Scipio  Afri- 
eaniis  built  another  on  the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  on 
which  he  placed  seven  gilt  statues  and  two  figures 
c£  horses  ;•  and  in  B.C.  121,  Fabius  Maximus  built 
a  fourth  in  the  Via  Sacra,  which  is  called  by  Cicero* 
the  Fi'niix  Pabiamut.  None  of  these  remain,  the 
Arch  of  Augustus  at  Rimini  being  one  uf  the  earli- 
est among  those  still  standing. 

There  are  twenty-one  arches  recorded  by  diflerent 
writers  as  having  been  erected  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
five  of  which  now  remain:  I.  Arcia  Vntsi,  which 
was  erected  to  the  honour  of  Claudius  Drusus  on 
the  Appian  Way.*  2.  Areas  TUi,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine,  which  was  erected  to  the  honour  of  Titus, 
after  h  Is  conquest  of  Judaea,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  lieen  finished  till  alter  his  death;  since  in  the 
inscription  upon  it  he  is  called  Divus,  and  he  is  also 
represented  as  being  carried  up  to  heaven  upon  an 
eagle.  The  bas-reliefs  of  this  arch  represent  the 
spoils  from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  carried  in 
triumphal  procession.  This  arch  has  only  a  single 
opening,  with  two  columns  of  the  Roman  or  Com- 
posite order  on  each  side  of  it.  3.  Arcui  Seplimii 
Seven,  which  was  erected  by  the  senate  (A.D.  907) 
at  the  end  of  the  Via  Sacra,  in  honour  of  that  em- 
peror and  his  two  sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  on 
account  ol  his  conquest  of  the  Parthians  and  Ara- 
bians. 4.  Arati  OaUieni,  erected  to  the  honour  of 
Sallienus  by  a  private  individual,  M.  Aurelius 
Victor.  5.  Arcus  Qmstantini,  which  is  larger  and 
more  profusely  ornamented  than  the  Areh  of  Titus. 
It  has  three  arches  in  each  front,  with  columns  sim- 
ilarly disposed,  and  statues  on  the  entablatures  over 
them,  which,  with  the  other  sculptured  ornaments, 
originally  decorated  the  Arch  of  Trajan. 

AKCUS  {pi6{y  rdfw),  the  bow  used  for  shooting 
prrows.  The  bow  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  all 
weapons,  and  has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  in 
gect^rai.  ise  )/:.-  the  globe,  both  among  civilized 
<uid  '.-ik.Varons  nations.  Hence  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  ascribed  to  it  a  mythical  origin,  some  say- 
ing that  it  was  the  invention  of  Apollo,  who  taught 
the  use  of  it  to  the  Cretans,*  and  others  attributing 
the  discovery  either  to  Scythes  the  son  of  Jupiter, 
or  to  Perses  the  son  of  Perseus.'  These  several 
fables  Indicate  nothing  more  than  the  very  superior 
skill  and  celebriljr  of  the  Cretans,  the  Scytnians, 
and  the  Persians  m  archery.  The  use  of  the  bow 
is,  however,  characteristic  of  Asia  rather  than  of 
Europe.  In  the  Roman  armies  it  was  scarcely  ever 
employed  except  by  auxiliaries;  and  these  auxili- 
arie.s,  called  sagiUarU,  were  chiefly  Cretans  and 
Arabians.' 

Likewise  in  the  Grecian  armies,  archers  acted 
only  a  subordinate  though  important  part.  Their 
position  was  In  the  rear;  and,  i)y  taking  advantage 
of  the  protection  aflbraod  by  the  heavy-armed  sol- 
Jiers,  who  occupied  the  front  ranks,  their  skill  was 
rendered  very  effective  in  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy.  Thus  Homer*  gives  a  long  list  of  names 
ra  the  Trojan  army  of  men  slain  by  the  arrows  of 
Tencer,  the  son  of  Telamon,  who  accomplished 

1.  (LiT.,  ntiii.,  >7  ) — 3.  (Lit.,  xxxrii.,  S.)— 4.  (in  V<it.,  i., 
J-4.  (8o«t.,  CUad.,  i.)— ».  (Diod.  Sio.,  t.,  «.)-«.  (Plio.,  H. 
K.,  »ii,  SO.)— 7.  (Lii.,  xxxrii.,  40 ;  xlii.,  ».— Compwa  Xen., 
Anah.,  i.,  t,  4  V :  K/>!)rt(  nXirat. — Arriu,  Exp.  A].,  i.,  8,  t  8 : 
w^f^lmiM.  th*  Cretaa,  leader  of  the  mrchers  **  £l)ov6«roc. 
>  <**(■  k  ret^TC— B    <IL.  Ttii.,  aW-Sli.) 


tliiii  object  by  sheltering  himself  under  tiir  aitpM 
shield  of  his  orother  Ajax. 

Among  the  Scythians  and  Asiatics,  aichcf  witf 
universalhr  practised,  and  became  the  principal 
method  of  attack.  In  the  description  given  by  He- 
rodotus' of  the  accoutremei  Is  of  the  numerous  and 
vast  nations  which  compos>xl  the  army  of  XLixes, 
we  observe  that  not  only  Arabians,  Medes,  Parthi- 
ans, Scythians,  and  Persians,  but  nearly  all  the  other 
troops  without  exception,  used  the  tww.  elthough 
there  were  differences  characteristic  of  tnj  seveni 
countries  in  respect  to  its  size,  its  Ibrm,  and  the  ma- 
terials of  which  it  was  made.  Thus  the  Indians 
and  some  others  had  tmws,  as  well  as  arrows,  mcde 
of  a  cane  (KuXo/iof),  which  was  perhaps  the  bamboo. 

Herodotus  also  alludes  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
Scythian  bow.  Various  authorities  conspire  to  show 
that  it  corresponded  with  the  upper  of  the  two  fig- 
ures here  exhibited,  which  is  taken  from  one  of  8u 


W-  Hamilton's  fictil^  vases.  It  shows  the  Scythian 
or  Parthian  bow  unstrung,  and  agrees  with  the  form 
of  that  now  used  by  the  Tartars,  the  modem  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ancient  Scytha:.  In  conformity 
with  this  delineation,  an  unlettered  rustic,  who  had 
seen  the  name  of  Theseus  (eHCETC),  says  that  tJu 
third  letter  was  like  a  Scythian  bow." 

On  the  other  hand,  Uu  Grecian  bote,  Jie  usual  form 
of  which  is  shown  in  the  lower  of  the  preceding  fig- 
ures, has  a  double  curvature,  consisting  of  two  cir- 
cular portions  united  by  the  handle.  The  fabrica- 
tion and  use  of  bows  of  this  kind  are  described  by 
Homer*  in  the  following  manner:  Pandarus,  the 
Lycian  archer,  having  obtained  the  long  horns  of  a 
species  of  wild  goat,  had  them  smoothed  and  polisii* 
ed  by  a  bowman  (xcpoofoof  tcktuv),  fitted  to  one 
another  at  tiic  base,  and  fastened  together  by  means 
of  a  riiig  of  gold  {rpvatji  Kopuvji).  Preparing  to 
shoot,  he  lowers  his  body  (iron  yaip  uyKXipof.  Com- 
pare the  next  woodcut).  His  companions  cover 
him  with  their  shields.  Having  fitted  the  arrow,  he 
draws  the  string  towards  his  breast  yvevfo/v  fia^v 
viTMatv).  The  bow  (/3iof,  as  opposed  to  vevpti) 
twangs,  the  string  resounds,  and  the  an  jw  flies  to 
reach  its  mark.  We  see  this  action  exhibiied  in 
the  following  outline  of  a  statue  belonging  to  ihr 


N^- 


group  of  the  .£gina  marbles,  and  ;erhaiv  i  early  *t 


1.  (Tii.,  81-80.)—!.  (Ap.  Athen.,  x,  p.  4M,  -.— .^ 
Theocr..  xiii.,  58,  and  SchoL  in  loc. — I.voophr.,  OM. — i 
MuveU.,  xxii.,  8.— Piod.  Sic,  L  c)— I.  (U.,  it.,  l«-taa.> 
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Did  u  ihe  age  of  Homer  himself.'  The  bow,  placed 
jB  the  hands  of  this  sta(ae,  was  probably  of  bronze, 
md  has  b«eD  k«r. 

It  is  eridenl  that  a  bow,  made  and  handled  in  the 
manner  here  described,  could  not  be  longer  than 
three  or  four  feet,  and  must  have  been  far  less  pow- 
tttUi  than  the  Scythian  bow.  On  account  of  the 
matciial,  it  is  often  called  by  the  classical  authors 
«  krH  \jiepac,'  comu'). 

nu  difTerence  of  size  and  form  caused  a  differ- 
ence also  in  the  mode  of  drawing  the  bow.  The 
Greek,  with  one  knee  on  the  ground,  drew  his  right 
hand  with  the  string  towards  his  breast,  as  repre- 
lealed  hn  the  .fsineian  statue,  in  Homer^s  account 
of  Paiidaru.<i,aii<rin  Virgil's  description*  of  Camilla; 
(he  Scythian,  on  the  contrary,  advancing  boldly  to- 
wards the  enemy,  and  often  on  horseback,  obliged 
ty  the  length  of  his  bow,  which  he  held  vertically, 
to  avoid  stooping  and  to  elevate  his  left  hand,  drew 
ihe  other  up  to  his  right  ear,  as  is  practi^ied  by  our 
archers  in  the  present  day.*  The  Oriental  arrow 
was  long  and  heavy  in  proportion  to  the  bow,*  and 
was  sent,  as  Procopius  observes,  with  such  force 
that  no  shield  or  thorax  could  resist  it. 

The  bow  was  sometimes  adorned  with  gold 
fwhence  aureus  arcus').  The  golden  ring,  or  nan- 
ale,  has  been  already  mentioned.  Apollo  is  called 
by  Homer  "  the  god  of  the  stiver  bow"  (dpyupoTofof ). 

The  bowstring  was  twisted,  and  was  made  ehher 
of  thongs  of  leatlier  {vefpa  lioeia*),  of  horse-hair 
(Iirtrua  rpixuaif'),  or  of  the  hide,  or  perhaps  the  in- 
testines, of  the  horse  (nertms  equrnvs"). 

Wheo  not  used,  the  bow  was  put  into  a  case  (rof - 
tSinf,yafn)T6i,  Cori/ttu),  which  was  made  of  leatlier 
(Ker<e«m"),  and  sometimes  ornamented  (^iwtvof "). 
rhc  bowcase  is  often  repeated  and  very  couspicu- 
oosin  the  sculptured  bas-reliefsof  Persepulis.  Thus 
oieased,  the  Ih>w  was  either  hung  upon  a  peg"  or 
carried  on  the  shoulders.'* 

AcMCg  the  Greek  and  Roman  divinities,  the  Dse 
cf  the  bow  is  attributed  to  Apollo,  Diana,  Cupid,  end 
HeretUes ;  and  they  are  often  represented  armed 
trith  it  in  ancient  works  of  art.    {Vid.  Sagitta.) 

ARDA'LION  (apdakiov  or  ipduvtov),  also  called 
farpoxov  from  the  materials  of  which  it  was  made, 
was  a  vessel  of  water,  which  stood  before  the  door 
of  a  house  in  which  there  was  a  dead  body,  in  order 
that  those  who  had  been  with  the  corpse  might  pu- 
rify themselves  by  sprinkling  the  water  on  their  per- 
«»».'• 

•ARiyEA  Upoiiof),  the  Heron.  Aristotle'*  de- 
icrihes  three  species:  I.  The  IpaStit  vAXof,  the 
Ardea  cingrea  crislata,  L.,  or  common  Heron.  2. 
The  inKot,  the  Ardea.  alba^  or  Great  Egret.  3.  The 
imtpiof,  the  Ardea  ileUari;  or  European  Bittern. 
This  last  is  remarkable  for  flying  very  high,  and 
hence  iu  name  (atrrepiat,  ttellaris),  as  if  it  flew  up 
to  the  veiy  stars.  Its  attitude  also,  when  at  rest,  is 
"•sry  singular,  the  beak  being  raised  up  to  the  heav- 
ens." villi's  description  of  the  soaring  flight  of 
this  bird  is  admirably  true  to  nature : 

"  NolastM  paludes 
Datrit,  atque  altam  supra  volat  ardea  nuiem."** 
There  is  a  small  species  of  heron  which  Gesner 
anpposes  may  have  been  the  iXa^V  of  Oppian. 
Pome  late  authors,  however,  would  rather  refer  the 
iXa^iC  to  the  Coot,  or  Fuliea  atra,  L." 

\'REA  (uAcK'  or  ti^ua),  the  threshing-floor,  was 
a  raised  place  in  the  field,  open  on  all  sides  to  the 

i.  (CSoBpua  Viri;.,  Xn.,  xi.,  SM-SSS.)— 3.  (Aiuereon,  iii.— 
awn ,  Od.,  Hi.,  SIS.)— 3.  (Vinr.,  ^n.,  xi..  8S9.)— 4.  (1.  e.)— 9. 
Ilutatli.  in  IL,  iT.,  p,  432.— Procop.,  B«U.  Pan.,  !.>-- A.  (See 
XlB.,  u  onoled  niider  Aksa.)— 7.  (Virr.,  Xu.,  li.,  US.)— S. 
1], it., !«.)-«.  (He>Tch.)— 10.  («a.,il..inS.)— II.  (Feetm.) 
-11  (Hon,  Od.,  Mi.,  ».)— 13.  (Od.,  1.  c.)— 14.  IrH'  uuoidiv 
ItM.  n.  i.,  41— Ai.,  zi.,  ess.)— IS.  (Heejch.,  i.  t.— PoUaz, 
'»«.,fiil,?.)— 1«.  (II.A.,ii.,S.)— 17.  (Cnvicr'i Animal King- 
Iw,  Til  i.,  |>.  m,  tnuLI— 18.  (Otatg.,  i.,  3M.)— It.  (Adanu, 
ATn«4,.iLT) 


wind.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  <  lake  tots  ajw 
hard;  it  was  sometimes  paved  with  flint  stone%'  boi 
more  usually  covered  with  clay  and  smoothed  with 
a  great  roller.'  It  was  also  customary  to  cover  it 
with  lees  of  oil,  which  prevented  insects  injuiing  it, 
or  grass  growing  upon  it.'  The  grains  of  the  com 
were  beaten  out  by  the  hoofs  of  cattle  tr<»ding  upon 
it,  or  by  flails  {fusies*). 

AREIOP'AGUS  '6  -Apetot  iroyof,  or  1  ill  of  AresX 
at  Athens,  was  a  rcK.ky  eminence,  lying  to  the  west 
of,  and  not  far  from,  the  Acropolis.  To  account  for 
the  name,  various  stories  were  told.  Thus,  some 
said  that  it  was  so  called  from  the  Amazons,  the 
daughters  of  Ares,  having  encamped  there  when 
they  attacked  Athens ;  others  again,  as  .£schylus, 
from  the  sacrifices  there  offered  to  that  god ;  while 
the  more  received  opinion  connected  the  name  with 
the  legend  of  Ares  having  been  brought  to  trial  there 
by  Poseidon,  for  the  murder  of  his  son  Halirrho- 
hius.*  To  none,  however,  of  these  legends  did  the 
place  owe  its  fame,  but  rather  to  the  council  ('H  in 
'ApetV  )ru/v  /3ovXq)  which  held  its  sittings  there, 
and  was  sometimes  called  'H  uvu  ^ovXii,  to  distin 
^sh  it  from  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  which  sa: 
m  the  Cerameicus  within  the  city.  That  it  was  a 
body  of  very  remote  antiquity,  acting  as  a  criminal 
tribunal,  was  evidently  believed  by  the  Athenians 
themselves.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the 
express  a.ssertions  of  the  orators,  and  the  legend  ol 
Orestes  having  been  tried  before  the  council  for  the 
miuder  of  his  mother :  a  trial  which  took  place  be- 
fore Athena,  and  which  .£schylus  represents  as  the 
origin  of  the  court  itself  Again,  we  find  that,  even 
before  the  first  Messenian  war(B.C.  740) began,  the 
Messenian  king  offered  to  refer  the  points  in  dispute 
to  the  Argi/e  Amphictiony,  or  the  Athenian  Arei- 
opagus  ;*  a  proof  not  only  of  the  existence  of  the 
body,  but  also  that  it  had  already  obtaiiied  consid- 
erable reputation  for  equity  in  its  decisions ;  a  repu- 
tation which  it  must  have  taken  some  time  to  estab- 
lish. 

There  is  snflicien:  prooC  then,  that  the  Ansiopa^ 
gus  existed  before  the  time  of  Solon,  thc-igh  he  ii 
admitted  to  have  so  far  modified  it«  consdtution  and 
sphere  of  duty  that  he  might  almost  be  called  its 
founder.  What  that  original  constitution  was  must 
in  some  degree  be  left  to  conjecture,  though  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  aristocratical, 
the  members  being  taken,  like  the  Ephette,  from  the 
noble  patrician  families  (uptarivirpi).  We  may  re- 
mark that,  after  the  time  of  Solon  lh%  Epheta;,  fifty- 
one  in  ntimber,  sat  collectively  in  four  dinereni 
courts,  and  were  charged  with  lie  hearing  of  such 
cases  ofaccidental  or  justifiable  homicide  as  admit- 
ted of  or  required  expiation  before  the  accused  could 
resume  the  civil  ana  religious  rights  he  had  lost :  a 
resumption  impos.sibIe  in  cases  of  wilful  murder,  the 
capital  punishment  forwhich  could  only  be  escaped 
by  banishment  for  life,  so  that  no  expiation  was  re- 
quired or  given.'  Now  the  Ephetae  formerly  ad- 
ministered justice  in  five  courts,  and  for  this  and 
other  reasons  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  and 
the  Areiopagus  then  formed  one  court,  which  deci- 
ded in  all  cases  of  murder,  whether  wilful  or  acci- 
dental. In  support  of  this  view,  it  has  been  urged 
that  the  separation  of  functions  was  rendered  neces- 
sary  by  that  change  of  Solon  which  made  the  Arei- 
opagus DO  longer  an  aristocratic  body,  while  the 
Ephetse  remained  so,  and,  as  such,  were  compelent 
to  administer  the  rites  of  expiation,  .'brming,  as  they 
did,  a  part  of  the  sacred  law  of  AtL;ns,  and  there- 
fore left  in  the  hands  of  the  old  patricians,  even  af- 
ter the  loss  of  their  political  privileges.  On  this 
point  we  may  remark,  that  the  connexion  insisted 


1.  (Colam.,  i.,  0.)— 3.  (Vir^.,  Gtan.,  i.,  178.)— S.  (Cato,  Dt 
Re  Run.,  91,  l».)— 4.  (Colum.,  ii..  SI )— S.  (OeuKsth.,  Ari*. 
p.  MS.- .Eichyl.,  Eamen.,  639.) — 6.  (Paul.,  ir.,  S,  I.— TUH 
will,  Uiat.  Oriece,  toI.  I.,  p.  345.)— 7.  (MOUer,  Eiuncn.,  H.- 
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on  may  to  a  great  extent  be  trae ;  but  that  there 
was  not  a  complete  identity  of  functions  is  proved 
by  Plutarch  {Solm),  in  a  quotation  from  the  laws 
of  Solon,  showing  that  even  before  that  legislator 
the  Areiopagi'es  and  Ephets  were  in  some  cases 
distinct. 

It  has  been  obsenred,  in  the  article  Arcbon,  that 
the  principal  change  introduced  by  Solon  in  the 
constitution  of  Athens  was  to  make  tne  qnalification 
tot  office  depend,  not  on  birth,  but  property ;  also 
that,  agreeably  to  his  reforms,  the  nine  archons,  af- 
ter an  nnexceptionable  discbarge  of  their  daties, 
"went  up"  to  the  Ateiopagns,  and  became  members 
of  it  for  life,  unless  eznelled  for  misconduct.* 

Tlie  council  then,  alter  his  time,  ceased  to  be  aris- 
tocratic in  constitution ;  but,  as  we  learn  from  Attic 
writers,  continued  so  in  spirit.  In  fact,  Solon  is 
Mid  to  have  formed  the  two  councils,  the  senate 
and  the  Areiopagns,  to  be  a  check  upon  the  democ- 
racy; that,  as  he  himself  ezprnsea  it,  "the  state, 
riding  uponUem  as  anchors,  might  be  less  tossed 
by  storms."  Nay,  even  after  the  archons  were  no 
longer  elected  by  sufirage,  but  by  lot,  and  the  office 
was  thrown  open  by  Aristeides  to  all  the  Athenian 
citizens,  the  "upper  council"  still  retaiited  its  former 
lone  of  feeling.  We  learn,  indeed,  from  Isocrates,' 
that  no  one  was  so  bad  as  not  to  pat  off  his  old  hab- 
its on  becotning  an  Areiopagite ;  and,  though  this 
may  refer  to  private  rather  than  public  conduct,  we 
may  not  unreasonably  suppose  that  the  political 
principles  of  the  younger  would  always  be  modified 
by  the  older  and  more  numerous  members :  a  modi- 
fication wliich,  though  continually  less  in  degree, 
would  still  be  the  same  in  direction,  and  make  the 
Areiopagns  what  Pericles  found  it,  a  counteracting 
foree  to  the  democracy.  Moreover,  besides  these 
changes  in  its  constitution,  Solon  altered  and  ex- 
tendi its  functions.  Before  his  time  it  was  only  a 
criminal  court,  trying  cases  of  "  wilful  murder  and 
wounding,  of  arson  and  poisoning,"'  whereas  he 
gave  it  extensive  powers  of  a  censorial  and  political 
nature.  Thus  we  learn  that  he  made  the  council 
an  "overseer  of  everything,  and  the  guardian  of  the 
laws,"  empowering  it  to  inquire  how  any  one  got 
his  living,  and  to  punish  the  idle.* 

We  learn  from  other  authorities  that  the  Areiopa- 
gites  were  "superintendents  of  good  order  and  de- 
cency," terms  rather  imlimited  and  tmdeflned,  as  it 
is  not  improbable  Solon  wished  to  leave  their  au- 
thority. There  are,  however,  recorded  some  par- 
ticular instances  of  its  exertion.*  Thus  we  find 
that  they  called  persons  to  account  for  extravagant 
and  dissolute  livmg,  and  that,  too,  even  in  the  later 
days  of  Athenian  history.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
occasionally  rewarded  remarkable  cases  of  indus- 
try, and,  in  company  with  certain  officers  called 
jwatxwd/uxmadedoroiciliary  visits  at  private  enter- 
tainments, to  sea  that  the  number  of  guests  was  not 
too  large,  and  also  for  other  purposes.  But  their 
censorial  and  political  authority  was  not  confined 
to  matters  of  this  subordinate  character.  We  learn 
(Vom  Aristotle,*  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Median  inva- 
sion, when  there  was  no  money  in  the  public  treas- 
ury, the  Areiopagns  advanced  iight  dra:.hm3e  a  man 
to  each  of  the  sailors :  a  statement  which  pmves 
that  they  had  a  treasury  of  their  own,  rather  than 
■nv  conirol  over  the  public  finances,  a.s  some  have 
inferred  from  it.'  Again  we  are  told*  that,  at  the 
dme  of  the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  they  seized  and  pnt 
to  death  those  who  deserted  their  country,  and  that 
they  were  thought  by  some  to  hare  been  the  chief 
preservatii«  of  the  city. 
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It  is  probable  that  public  opinion  supporte;4  then 
in  acts  of  this  kind,  without  the  aid  of  which  tbe^ 
must  have  been  powerless  for  any  such  objects,  li 
connexion  with  uus  point,  we  may  add  lliat,  wlien 
heinous  crimes  had  notoriously  beat  coniriltfd,  but 
the  guilty  parties  were  not  Imowu,  or  no  accusn 
appeared,  the  Areiopagns  inquired  into  tk«  totiec^ 
and  reported  {uvo^ivecv)  to  the  demus.  the  re- 
port or  information  was  called  intofaatf.  Vhia  wai 
a  duty  which  they  sometimes  tmdertook  on  thdi 
own  responsibility,  and  in  the  exercise  ol  an  dd- 
estabUshed  right,  and  sometimes  on  the  order  of  the 
demus.'  Nay,  to  such  an  extent  did  they  carry  this 
power,  that  on  one  occasion  thev  apprehended  ax 
individual  (Antiphon)  who  liad  oeen  acquitted  bj 
the  general  assembly,  and  again  brought  him  to  a 
trial,  which  ended  in  his  condemnation  and  death.* 
Again  we  find  them  revoking  an  appointment 
whereby  .£schines  was  made  the  advocate  of 
Athens  before  the  Amphictyonic  coimcil,  and  sob- 
stituting  Hypcrides  in  his  room.  In  these  two 
cases,  also,  they  were  most  probabljr  supported  by 
public  opinion,  or  by  a  strong  party  m  the  slate.* 

They  also  had  duties  cMmeeted  with  religiMi, 
one  of  which  was  to  superintend  the  sacred  oTivea 
growine  about  Athens,  and  try  those  who  were 
chained  with  desiro3ring  them.*  We  read,  too, 
that  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  as  lel^ions  cen- 
sors, they  on  one  occasion  examined  whether  the 
wife  of  the  king  arcbon  was,  as  required  by  law,  ao 
Athenian:  and  findine  she  was  not,  imposed  a  fine 
upon  her  htisband.*  We  ieam  ftom  the  same  pa»- 
sage  that  it  was  their  office  generally  to  punish  the 
impious  and  irreligious.  Again  we  are  told,  Ihoaxta 
rather  in  a  rhetorical  way.  that  they  relieved  tne 
needy  from  the  resourees  of  the  rich,  controlled  the 
studies  and  education  of  the  yoirag,  and  inteiftied 
with  and  punished  public  characters  as  sneh.* 

Independent,  then,  of  its  jurisdiction  as  a  crim^ 
nal  court  in  cases  of  wilful  murder,  which  S(doa 
c6ntinned  to  the  Areiopagns,  its  influence  muM 
have  been  snfficientlv  great  to  have  been  a  consid- 
erable obstacle  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  de> 
mocracy  at  the  expense  of  the  other  parties  in  the 
state.  In  fact,  Philarch'  i  ^pressly  states  that  So- 
lon had  this  cibject  in  rie«  in  its  reconstruction; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  Pericles,  who  nerei 
was  an  archon  or  Areiopagite,  and  who  was  Ofwo 
sed  to  the  aristocracy  for  many  reascms,  lesolvM  to 
diminish  its  power  and  circmnscribe  its  sphere  of  ae> 
tion.  His  coadjutor  in  this  work  was  Ephialtes,  • 
statesman  of  inflexible  integrity,  and  also  a  militaiy 
commander.*  They  experienced  mneh  oppositioii 
in  their  attempts,  not  only  in  the  assembly,  but  also 
on  the  stage,  where  jEschyhis  produced  ms  tragedy 
of  the  Eumenides,  the  object  of  which  was  lo  im- 
press upon  the  Athenians  the  dignity,  the  sacred- 
ness,  and  constitutional  wanh  of  the  institnti<m 
which  Pericles  and  Ephialtes  wished  to  reform. 
He  reminds  the  Athenians  that  it  was  a  tribimal 
instituted  by  their  patron  goddess  Athena,  and  puts 
into  her  month  a  popular  harangue  full  of  wammgv 
against  innovatioBS,and  admonishing  them  to  leavm 
the  Areiopagns  in  possession  of  its  old  and  well 
grounded  ri^ts,  that  under  its  watchful  gQarditja* 
ship  they  might  sleep  in  security.*  Still  the  oppo- 
sition failed :  a  decree  was  carried,  by  which,  as 
Aristotle  savs,  the  Areiopaf^s  was  "mutilated," 
and  many  of  its  hereditary  rights  abolished.'*  Ci- 
cero, who  in  one  place  speaks  of  the  (onncil  as 
governing  Athens,  observes  in  another,  that  from 
Uiat  time  all  authority  was  vested  in  the  ecclesia, 
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and  tlw  Mate  robbed  of  its  omani(ait  and  honour, 
piataich*  tells  us  that  the  people  deprived  the 
Areiopagus  of  nearly  all  its  judicial  authority 
(TOf  Kpiaut  irAJTv  oTuyuv  uvaaoi),  establishing  an 
onmiied  democracy,  and  making  themselves  su- 
pcme  in  the  courts  of  justice,  as  if  there  had  for- 
merir  been  a  superior  tribtual.  But  we  inler  from 
aaolker  passage  that  the  council  lost  considerable 
4llbority  in  matters  of  state;  for  we  learn  that 
Athens  then  entered  upon  a  career  of  conquest  and 
iggrandizement  to  which  she  had  previously  been 
(MiaDger;  thai,  "  like  a  rampant  horse,  she  would 
dot  obey  the  reins,  but  snapped  at  Eubcea,  and  leap- 
id  npon  the  neighbouring  islands."  These  ac- 
eonots  in  themselves,  and  as  compared  with  others, 
are  sufficiently  vague  and  inconsistent  to  perplex 
ind  embarrass ;  accordingly,  there  has  been  much 
iiscnssioD  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  alterations 
which  Pericles  eflected;  some,  among  whom  we 
may  mention  Miiller,*  are  of  opinion  that  he  depri- 
ved the  Areiopagus  of  their  old  jurisdiction  in  cases 
of  wilful  mnrder;  and  one  of  his  chief  arguments 
is,  that  it  was  evidently  the  design  of  iBscnylns  to 
nqiport  them  in  this  prerogative,  which  therefore 
oust  have  been  assailed.  For  a  sufficient  answer 
to  this,  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Thirl- 
wall's  remarks,'  merely  stating,  in  addition,  that 
Demosthenes*  expressly  alBnns,  that  neither  tyrant 
nor  democracy  had  ever  dared  to  take  away  ih>m 
them  this  jurisdiction.  In  addition  to  which,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  consequences  ascribed  to  the 
iBnoration  do  not  seem  to  us  to  indicate  that  the  Arei- 
opagus lost  its  authority  as  a  criminal  tribunal,  but 
father  that  it  was  shorn  of  its  power  as  superin- 
teadingthe  morals  and  conduct  of  the  citizens,  both 
13  civU  and  religions  matters,  and  as  exercising 
some  control  over  their  decisions.  Now  an  author- 
i^  ol  the  former  kind  seems  far  removed  ftom  any 
political  influence,  and  the  popular  belief  as  to  its 
origin  would  have  made  it  a  dangerous  object  of 
aiiack,  to  say  nothing  of  the  general  satisfaction 
Jte  verdiits  had  always  given.  We  may  observe, 
too,  that  one  of  the  chief  features  of  a  democracy 
to  to  make  all  the  officers  of  the  state  responsible; 
nd  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  one  of  the  changes 
iatiodnced  by  Ephialtes  was  to  make  the  Areiopa'- 
gcs,  like  other  functionaries,  accountable  to  the  de- 
mns  for  their  administration,  as,  indeed,  we  know 
they  afterward  were.*  This  simple  regulation  would 
evidently  hare  made  them  subservient,  as  they  seem 
to  have  been,  to  public  opinion ;  whereas  no  such 
whserviency  is  recorded  in  criminal  matters,  their 
ttibooal,  on'the  contrary,  being  always  spoken  of  as 
most  just  and  holy ;  so  much  so,  that  Demosthenes 
says*  that  not  even  the  condemned  whispered  an 
insinaation  against  the  righteousness  of  their  ver- 
dicts. Indeed,  the  proceeSngs  before  the  Areiopa- 
gus, in  cases  of  mnrder^  were,  by  their  solemnity 
and  fairness,  well  calculated  to  ensure  just  decis- 
fans.  The  process  was  as  follows:  The  king  ar- 
ehon'  brought  the  case  into  court,  and  sat  as  one  of 
thf  judges,  who  were  assembled  in  the  open  air, 
probably  to  guard  against  any  contamination  from 
the  criminal.*  The  accuser,  who  was  said  c2f 
'Apeuw  viyov  httOKfivTtiv,  first  came  forward  to 
make  a  Bojeinn  oath  {Stuiiooia)  that  his  accusation 
was  true,  standing  over  the  slan^tered  victims, 
lad  imprecating  extirpation  upon  himself  and  his 
whole  amily  were  it  not  so.  The  accused  then 
denied  the  charge  with  the  same  solemnity  and 
ixm  of  oath.    Each  party  then  stated  his  case  with 
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all  possible  plainness,  keeping  strictly  to  ti.  e  sai> 
ject,  and  not  being  allowed  to  appeal  in  my  way  to 
the  feelings  or  passions  of  the  judges.'  After  the 
first  spesch,*  a  criminal  accuse'd  of  murder  might 
remove  from  Athens,  and  thus  avoid  the  capital 
punishment  fixed  by  Draco's  eea/toi,  which  on  this 
point  were  still  in  force.  Except  in  cases  of  parri- 
cide, neither  the  accuser  nor  the  court  had  pc  rer  to 
prevent  this;  but  the  party  who  thus  evadiai  tbt 
extreme  punishment  was  not  allowed  to  return 
home;*  and  when  any  decree  was  passed  at  Ath- 
ens to  legalize  the  return  of  exiles,  an  exception 
was  always  made  against  those  who  had  thus  left 
their  country.* 

The  reputation  of  the  Areiopagus  as  a  criminal 
court  was  of  long  continuance,  as  we  may  learn 
from  an  anecdote  of  Aulus  Qellius,  who  tells  us* 
that  C.  Dolabella,  proconsul  of  the  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Asia,  referred  a  case  which  perplexed  him- 
self and  his  council  to  the  Areiopagus  (ut  adjudica 
gravim-es  exercilaturresqtie) ;  they  ingeniously  settled 
the  matter  by  ordering  the  parties  to  appear  that 
day  100  years  (jxnlesivuj  anno  adesse).  They  exist- 
ed in  name,  indeed,  till  a  very  late  period.  Thus 
we  find  Cicero  mentions  the  council  m  his  letters;* 
and  under  the  Emperors  Gratian  and  Theodosins 
(A.D.  380),  'Poii^iof  ♦^urof  is  called  proconsul  of 
Greece,  and  an  Areiopagite.' 

Of  the  respectability  and  moral  worth  of  the 
council,  and  the  res|>ect  that  was  paid  to  it,  we 
have  abtmdant  proof  in  the  writings  of  the  orators, 
where,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  it  men- 
tioned except  in  terms  of  praise.  Thus  Lysias 
speaks  of  it  as  most  righteous  and  venerable;* 
and  so  great  was  the  respect  paid  to  its  members, 
that  it  was  considered  rude  in  the  demus  laugliing 
in  their  presence,  while  one  of  them  was  making  an 
address  to  the  assembly  on  a  subject  they  had  bees 
deputed  to  investigate.  This  respect  might,  of 
course,  facilitate  the  resumption  of  some  of  their 
lost  power,  more  especially  as  they  were  sometimes 
intrusted  with  inquiries  on  behalf  of  the  state,  K 
on  the  occasion  to  which  we  have  just  allnded, 
when  they  were  made  a  sort  of  commissioners  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  buildings  about  the 
Pnyx,  and  decide  upon  the  adoption  or  rejection  of 
some  proposed  alterations.  Isocrates,  indeed,  even 
in  his  time,  when  the  previous  inquiry  or  ioKifiaaia 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  speaks  well  of  their  morel 
influence;  bat,  shortly  after  the  age  of  Demetritu 
Phalereus,  a  change  had  taken  place ;  they  bad  lost 
much  of  their  respectability,  and  were  but  ill  fitted 
to  enforce  a  conduct  in  others  which  they  did  no* 
observe  themselves. 

The  case  of  St.  Patil  Is  generally  quoted  as  .  . 
instance  of  their  authority  in  religious  matters;  but 
the  words  of  the  sacred  historian  do  not  necessarily 
imply  that  he  was  brought  before  the  council.  It 
may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  they  certainly 
took  cognisance  of  the  introduction  of  new  and  un- 
authorized forms  of  religious  worship,  called  M- 
Sera  Upa,  in  contradistinction  to  the  irdrpia  or  older 
rites  of  the  state.*  There  was  also  a  tradition  that 
Plato  was  deterred  from  mentioning  the  name  of 
Moses  as  a  teacher  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  by 
his  fear  of  the  Areiopagus." 

With  respect  to  the  nfmber  of  the  Areiopagtw  '- 
its  original  form,  a  point  of  no  great  moment,  then: 
are  various  accotmts;  but  it  is  plain  that  there  conM 
have  been  no  fixed  number  wnen  tlie  archons  b^ 
came  members  of  this  body  at  the  expirati.^n  of 
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iheir  year  of  odice.  Lysias,  ii  deed,  jpeaks  of 
iheni'  as  ibrining  a  part  of  the  Areiopagus  even 
diuuig  that  time;  a  statement  which  can  only  be 
reconciled  with  the  general  opinion  on  the  subject, 
by  supposing  that  they  formed  a  part  of  the  coimcil 
daring  their  year  of  office,  but  were  n  it  permanent 
memwrs  till  the  end  of  that  time,  and  afier  passing 
I  satisfactory  examination. 

ARE'NA.    {Vid.  Amphitheatrdm.) 

ARETAL'OGI  were  persons  whose  occupation 
lippears  to  have  been  to  amuse  the  company  at  the 
Ron'.an  dinner-tables.'  They  seem  to  have  been 
looked  upon  witli  some  contempt,  as  Juvenal  spealis 
of  the  meTidax  aTetahgiu.'  Ca.saubon  thinks  that 
they  ware  poor  philosophers,  of  the  Cynic  and  Stoic 
xchoob,  who,  being  luable  to  procure  followers,  de- 
avered  their  discourses  on  virtue  and  vice  at  the 
diimers  of  the  rich,  and  that  they  were  the  same  as 
those  whom  Seneca*  calls  drcaUUora  p/tUosophm.' 
Ruperti  says  that  they  were  persons  who  boasted 
of  their  own  valour  (liptr?),  like  the  Milet  glorUmt 
of  Plautus.*  Tumebus  takes  the  word  to  mean 
•'  sayers  of  pleasant  things,"  from  dperof,  pleasant.'' 

ARGE'I.  We  learn  from  Livy*  that  Numa  con- 
secrated places  for  the  celebration  of  religious  ser- 
vices, which  were  called  by  the  pontifices  "  argei." 
Varro  calls  them  the  chapels  of  the  argei,  and  says 
Ihey  were  twenty-seven  in  number,  dmribuled  -in 
the  different  districts  of  the  citv.  We  know  but 
little  of  the  particular  u.ses  to  which  they  were  ap- 
plied, and  tliat  little  is  unimportant.  Thus  we  are 
told  that  they  were  solemnly  visited  on  the  Liber- 
alia,  or  festival  of  Bacchus ;  and  also,  that  when- 
ever the  flamen  dieilis  went  (ivU)  to  them,  be  was 
to  adhere  to  certain  observances.  They  seem  also 
to  have  been  the  depositaries  of  the  topographical 
rtcords  Thus  we  read  in  Varro,  "  In  sacreis  Arge- 
mim  satpitin  est  sic:  Oppius  rtums  primxps,"  &c., 
which  is  followed  by  a  description  of  the  neigh- 
bourhoiid.  I'here  was  a  tradition  that  these  ar^ei 
were  named  from  the  chieAains  who  came  with 
Her:  ules,  the  Argive,  to  Rome,  and  occupied  the 
Uiiuitoline,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  Satumian 
Hill.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  histori:al 
value  or  meaning  of  this  legend ;  we  may,  however, 
notice  its  conformity  with  the  statement  that  Rome 
was  founded  by  the  Pelasgians,  with  whom  the 
nsjie  of  Argos  was  connected.* 

The  name  argei  was  also  given  to  certaii  figures 
thrown  into  the  Tiber  from  the  Sublician  bridge, 
OS  the  Ides  of  May  in  every  year.  This  was  done 
by  the  pontifices,  the  vestals,  the  pnelors,  and  other 
citizens,  after  the  performance  of  the  customary 
sairificcs.  The  images  were  thirty  in  number, 
nude  of  bulrushes,  and  in  the  form  of  men  {eUu^M 
'-^ftUeXtt).  Ovid  makes  various  suppositions  to 
ac<  ount  fur  the  origin  of  this  rite ;  we  can  only 
cc  I  jecture  that  it  was  a  symbolical  offering  to  pro- 
pitiate the  ^s,  and  that  the  number  vas  a  repre- 
sentative either  of  the  thirty  patrician  curite  at 
Roue,  or  perhaps  of  the  thirty  Latin  townships." 

'AKGEMO'NE  (lipve/iuvi?),  a  species  of  plant, 
nhicli  Dodonsus  is  almost  disposed  to  regard  as 
identical  with  the  CHaucium,  or  Homed  Poppy. 
SprrAgel  sets  it  down  for  the  Papaycr  argevume. 
The  paragraph  in  Dioscorides,  in  which  the  second 
species  is  described,  would  seem  to  be  spurious. 
Pliry  ralls_  this  plant  Argemonia,  and  assigns  it  va- 
rioou  ouati  ve  properties  in  affections  of  the  nervous 
w/ttem,  gout,  angina,  &c." 


AROENTA'RII,  bankers  or  muney-chaugan  ■ 
Rome.  The  public  bankers,  or  tnensarii,  are  to  bt 
distinguished  from  the  argmUaii.  The  higheM 
class  of  mensarii,  the  mensarii  quinqueviri  or  <niH» 
viri,  were  a  sort  of  extraordinary  magistrates,  iht 
office  being  generally  filled  by  persons  of  high  lank; 
tlieir  business  wa-s  to  rcgtilate  the  debts  cl  ibe  citi- 
zens, and  to  provide  and  distribute  specie  on  cmer 
gencies.'  There  were  other  mensarii,  who  stcoj 
lower  than  these,  and  whose  office  approximated  lo 
that  of  the  argentarii ;  and  still  lower  stood  the 
mimmuiarii,  though  these  were  al.so  public  functibD- 
aries.  The  argentarii,  on  the  contrary,  were  private 
hankers,  who  did  all  kinds  of  broking,  commission, 
and  agency  busine.'s  for  their  customers.  They 
are  called  argcnlarii ;  ar^etUea  mensa  excrcilnrat 
arecnli  ilislracUira ;  negotiatores  stipii  oTgentaria.' 
Their  private  character  is  clear,  from  what  Ulpiau 
says:"  "  Tabenue  (i.  e.,  argeiUaria)  puktine  stmt, 
guarum  usiis  ad  priralui  pcrlinet."  Almost  ail  money 
transactions  were  carried  on  through  their  inlenreit- 
tion,  and  they  kept  the  account-books  of  their  cus- 
tomers. Hence  all  terms  respectmg  the  relation 
between  debtor  and  creilitor  were  borrowed  from 
banking  business :  thus,  ratiinianaccepliscriiere-^"io 
put  down  on  the  debtor's  side  in  the  ranker's  book") 
means  "to  borrow  money,"  mrribere,  "to  pay  it 
back  again ;"  namcn  (an  item  in  the  accoimt)  is  "  a 
debt,"  or  even  "  a  debtor,"  as  when  Cicero  says/ 
"  Ego  meit  rebus  geslis  hoc  sum  asseciUvs  vl  bcnnm 
namen  existimer."*  On  these  books  of  accotmt, 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  modem  Italian  systeir 
of  book-keeping  by  double  entry,  see  Pliny,  His 
Nal..,  ii.,  7. 

The  functions  of  (he  argentarii,  besides  the> 
original  occupation  of  money-changing  (permultitir 
argentt),  were  as  follows :  1.  Attending  public  sale? 
as  agents  for  purchasers,  in  which  case  they  u  sn 
callM  inlerpreles.'  2.  A.ssaying  and  proving  mo  je; 
{prabaiio  mvmmonmi).  'A.  Receiving  deposites,  or 
keeping  a  bank  in  tne  modem  .sense  of^  the  word- 
If  the  deposile  was  not  to  bear  interest,  it  was  called 
deptsikim,  or  vacua  peamia ;'  if  it  was  to  bear  inter- 
est, it  was  called  credilum.'  The  argentarii  were 
said  not  only  recipere,  but  al.so  constitvere,  so  that  aii 
action  conslUuUe  jKcuma:  would  lie  against  them.* 

The  shofKS  of  the  bankers  were  in  the  cloisten 
round  the  lunim :  hence  money  borrowed  from  a 
banker  is  called  ira  circumforaneumi  and  the  phrases 
faro  ceilere  or  alnre,  firro  mergi,  &C.,  mean  "  to  be- 
come bankrupt."  The  argentarii  at  Rome  weT* 
divided  into  corporations  (sodetales),  and  formed  a 
collegium  like  the  mensarii  and  nummularis  The 
argentarins  was  necessarily  a  freeman. 

ARGEJMTUM  (aiiyvpot),  silver.  Aecording  to 
Herodotus,"  the  Lydians  were  the  first  people  who 
put  a  stamp  upon  silver;  but,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  most  ancient  writers,  silver  money  was 
first  coined  at  .£gina,  by  order  of  Pheidon,  aboQi 
B.C.  869."  The  silver  coins  of  Greece  may  be 
divided  into  three  kinds,  which  differ  in  appearance 
according  to  the  age  in  which  they  were  struck. 
The  most  ancient  are  very  thick,  and  of  rude  work- 
manship ;  those  of  .£gina  usually  bear  on  the 
upper  side  the  figrure  of  a  turtle  or  a  lortoise,  and 
on  the  under  an  indented  mark,  as  i(  the  coin  at 
the  time  of  striking  the  metal  had  been  placed  iipoc 
a  puncheon,  and  had  received  a  mark  from  the 
weight  of  the  blow.  The  second  kind,  which  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  the  ageof  Pericleo  and  Xenophon, 


I.  (no.  ro8  ^nni',  p.  110,  111.— Fui.  Arguin.  Orat.,  n.  An- 
int.y-i.  (Suet.,  OcUt.,  74.)— S.  (Sat.  iv.,  IS,  IK.)— 4.  (Ep. 
W.)— >  tC«»a»b.  in  Suet.,  Octav.,  74.)— «.  (Rnnerti  in  Ju»., 
«t,  Hj~7.  (AdTemrii,  i.,  18.)— 8.  (i.,  ».)—».  (V«rn>,  De 
Ling.  La« ,  i».— 0»id,  FiMt.,  iii.,  791.— Aul.  Cell.,  «..  15.— Nie- 
tahr,  RoKi.  Hilt.,  i.,  p.  S14,  tninil.)- 10.  (Varro,  UtsLinr.  Lat., 
»(.—*.  Tid,  FmI.,  v.,  «»1.— Diony».  Halicnr..  i..  111.  3C.  -  Plo- 
Itrch,  Qujw.  Ron.,  p.  103,  Reislie.— Arnold,  Rom.  ITiit.,  «ol.  i., 
0,97— B«ne«n  iind  Plattner,  Besrhreibini?  Roma,  vol.  i.,  p. 
W&-7W,)--1I.  (Diflicor ,  ii..  S***  —Adojua,  Append.,  a.  t.) 


1.  (Liv..  xxiii.,  31:  "Propter  peniham  argi-nti  tr.'aimbi 
menaarii  fncti.** — Yid.  etiom  Budvna,  De  Aaaa,  v.,  p.  I7%  — 
Salmuaiiia,  Vn  Modo  Umr.,  p.  909.)— 3.  (0-«lli,  liucnpt.k. 
4000.)— 3.  (Uis.  18.  tit.  1,  «.  33.)— 4.  (ad  Fa.,..,  y„  «.)— S.  (Vid. 
Beutley'a  note  on  Horace,  Epis*.  11.,  i.,  105.)--4I.  (Plant.,  Cllt« 
cul.,  iii,,  I,  03,  >aq.)— 7.  (Plant.,  Curcttl.,  ii.,  S,  0(M)9 :  iii.,  M, 
iv.,  3,  3.)— 8.  (Suet.,  OcUt.,  39.)— ».  (FU.  ,'Salinaa.,  Ite  M«dc 
Usur.,  p.  733.)— 10.  (i.,94.)— 11.  (Kphonir,  ap.  Strab,nii.,  b 
Ste.—Ja.,  Var.  Iliat.,  sii..  10.— P..Uui,  Orom.,  ix,,  81.— As 
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tie  also  of  a  thick  form,  bat  not  so  clmnsj  in  ap- 
pearacre.  The  third,  which  belong  to  a  latei  { erica, 
ai<i  bnad  and  thin.  The  Greek  coins,  and  especi- 
aLy  the  Athenian,  are  usually  of  vfery  fine  silver. 
Some  vriten  have  supposed  that  they  are  quite  free 
bom  ^assr  metal ;  but  the  experiments  which  have 
dcm  made  show  that  the  luiest  possess  a  small 

S[uily  of  alloy.  Mr.  Hussey'  iound,  upon  trial, 
ft  Ihe  most  ancient  Athenian  coins  contained 
tl  out  ^  cf  the  weight  alloy,  the  second  kind  about 
J>,-,aod  then  ore  modem  al>out  pjj  the  last  of  which 
II  nearly  tbe  same  alloy  as  in  our  own  silver  coin. 

It  was  the  boast  of  the  Athenians  that  their  coin- 
Lge  was  finer  than  all  other  money  in  Greece,  and 
^oophoQ  says  that  they  exchanged  it  with  profit  in 
any  market;'  but  this  remark  should  probably  be 
limited  to  the  coinage  of  his  own  time.  '(Mr.  Hus- 
sey made  his  experiments  with  three  Attic  drachmee 
01  different  ages :  the  first  was  a  thick  one  of  the 
ludest  and  earliest  style ;  the  second,  a  little  later, 
bat  still  of  a  thick  form,  with  the  head  of  Minerva, 
lesemblicg  that  of  the  oldest  coins,  but  not  quite  so 
clumsy ;  the  third,  of  the  latest  kind,  broad  and 
thin,  with  the  owl  standing  on  the  diota,  the  helmet 
of  Minerva's  head  surmoimted  by  a  high  crest,  and 
with  other  characteristics  of  the  later  coinage  of 
Athens.  After  stating  the  results,  as  given  aoove, 
Mr.  Hussey  goes  on  to  remark  as  follows :  "  Now, 
of  these  three  drachmae,  th:  first  and  third  are  less 
line  than  other  Greek  money.  Out  of  nine  trials  of 
Oteek  and  one  of  Roman  silver,  the  third  of  the 
three  Attic  coins  in  question  is  considerably  the 
lowest  of  all ;  and  the  first  of  them  is  likewise  in- 
ferior to  all  but  two.  The  second,  on  the  contrary, 
is  of  finer  standard  than  all,  and  therefore  this  alone 
can  belong  to  the  coinage  of  which  Xenophon 
speaks.  And,  as  the  other  two  must  be  of  diflerent 
ices,  th:  first  belongs  to  an  age  earlier  than  Xeno- 
non,  the  second  to  a  later.  Thus  it  ^ippears  that 
the  coins  to  which  the  second  (lr»chnia  belongs, 
that  is,  the  middling  class  of  Attic  silver,  between 
the  thickest  and  rudest  of  all,  and  the  broad,  thin 
pieces,  may  be  set  down  as  contemporary  with 
Aristophanes  and  Xenophon ;  the  very  clumsy  and 
ill^iecnted  piece.s,  from  which  the  first  was  taken, 
belong  to  an  interior  coinage  of  an  earlier  age ;  and 
Ihe  bivad,  thin  corns  to  later  limes,  when  the  monev 
WIS,  tor  Athens  at  least,  considerably  debased. 
The  comparative  value  of  these  coins  proves  also 
that  it  was  the  practice  among  the  Greeks  to  alloy 
their  money,  even  where  the  currency  had  eoo3 
credit  and  wide  circulation ;  and,  therefore,  those 
writers  are  mistaken  who  have  reckoned  the  worth 
)f  it  as  if  it  were  all,  without  exception,  fine  silver. 
For,  thoagh  it  is  conceivable  that  the  alloy  in  the 
old^  coins  is  dne  to  want  of  skill  to  refine  the 
metal,  yet,  when  the  later  coins  are  baser  than  the 
earlier,  this  can  only  be  because  they  were  inten- 
tfamaliy  alloyed."*) 

It  has  been  already  remarked  under  JEs,  tliat 
silver  was  originally  the  universal  currency  in 
Greece,  and  that  copper  appears  to  have  been  sel- 
dom coined  till  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  Mr.  ICnight,  however,  maintains*  that  gold 
was  coined  first,  because  it  was  the  more  readily 
ntrnd  and  the  more  easily  worked ;  but  there  are 
sufficient  reasons  for  believing  that,  even  as  late  as 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
Athenians  had  no  gold  currency.  (Vu/.Aurdm.)  It 
taav  be  remarked  here,  that  all  the  words  connected 
with  money  are  derived  from  apywiwf .  and  not  from 
Xfiiteot,  as  Karafiyvpnu,  "  to  bribe  with  money;"  ap- 
ytpofnitit,  "  a  money-changer,"  &c. ;  and  &pyvpo( 
is  iti«lf  not  unfreqaently  u&ed  to  signify  money  in 
geo<!Tal,*as  as  is  in  Latin. 

1  'laant  Weighu  uiil  Mtmar,  p.  45.)— S.  <Ari«tnph.,Ran., 
'a.-  X«i.,  Vcet.,  Hi., «.)— J.  (Ancient  Wcinbte,  *c..  p.  45, 4«, 
«T  >— 4.  (Tml  ir  IIooi.. «  5t.>— 5   iH^tA   Autif.,  M5.) 


Silver  was  not  coined  at  Rome  till  B.C  1:61 ,  fiv* 
years  before  the  first  Punic  war ;'  hut  the  Ro.nan 
coinage  of  silver  never  appears  to  h.ive  been  so  free 
from  Daser  metal  as  the  best  Athonian  coinage. 
Under  the  Emperor  Gallienus,  the  coinage  was  so 
much  debased  that  it  contained  J  silver  and  j  alloy. 
In  the  time  of  the  Republic,  the  impression  on  si  vej 
coins  was  usually,  on  the  obverse,  the  headof  Riiu 
with  a  helmet,  the  Dioscuri,  or  the  head  of  Jupiter 
and  on  the  reverse,  carriages  drawn  by  twc  ( r  four 
animals  (biga,  ifuadriga),  whence  they  were  called 
respectively  bigali  and  i/uairiseUi,  sc.  numiiii.  (Vut 
BiOATus.)  The  principal  silver  coins  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  respectively  the  drachma 
and  denarius.    {Vul.  Dracum«,  Dknarius.) 

The  Athenians  obtauied  tlieir  silver  from  the  sil- 
ver mines  at  Laurion,  wiiich  were  generally  regarded 
as  the  chief  source  of  the  wealth  of  Athens.  We 
learn  from  Xenophon'  tliat  these  mines  had  been 
worked  in  remote  antiquity ;  and  Xenophon  speaks 
of  them  as  if  he  considered  them  inexhaustible.  In 
the  lime  of  Demosthenes,  however,  the  profit  ari- 
sing from  them  had  greatly  diminished ;  and  in  the 
second  ceniurv  of  the  Christian  tera  they  were  no 
longer  workea.'  The  ore  from  which  the  silver 
was  obtained  was  callud  tiiccr  earlh  (apyvpiri^  y^, 
or  sipiply  uoyvplTtt*).  The  same  term  (terra)  was 
also  applied  to  the  ore  by  the  Romans,  who  obtained 
most  of  their  silver  from  Spain.* 

The  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  diflered 
considerably  at  different  periods  in  Greek  and  Ro- 
man history.  Herodotus  mentions  it'  as  1  to  13 : 
Plato'  as  1  to  12;  Menander*  as  1  to  10;  and 
Livy'  as  1  to  10,  about  B.C.  189.  According  lo 
Suetonius,"  Julius  Csesar,  on  one  occa.sion,  ex- 
changed gold  for  silver  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  9; 
but  the  most  usual  proportion  under  the  early  Ro- 
man emperors  was  abont  1  to  12;  and  from  Con- 
stantine  to  Justinian  about  1  to  14,  or  1  to  15.' 

•ARGENTUM  VIVUM,  auicksilver  or  Mer- 
cury. It  is  first  spoken  of  by  Aristotle  and  Theo 
phrastus  under  the  name  of  fluid  silver  (upyvpof  x*- 
Tof),  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  it  is  thus  described 
by  the  latter:  "This  is  procured  when  a  portion 
of  cinnabar  is  rubbed  with  vinegar  in  a  brass  mor- 
tar and  with  a  brass  pestle."  All  the  modem  pro- 
cesses, on  the  other  hand,  that  are  adopted  for 
separating  the  mercury  from  the  ore,  depend  upon 
the  volatilily  of  the  metal,  its  conversion  into  va- 
pour in  distilling  vessels  or  retorts,  and  its  condensa- 
tion by  cold.  The  nature  of  this  mineral,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  understood  even 
four  centuries  later ;  for  Pliny"  distinguishes  be- 
tween quicksilver  {Argentum  riviitii)  and  the  liquid 
silver  (Hydrargyrus)  procured  by  processes  which 
he  describes  from  minium,  or  native  cinnabar. 
This  hydrargyrus  he  supposes  to  be  a  spuriou.s  imi- 
tation of  quicksilver,  and  fraudulent  substitute  for 
it  in  various  uses  to  which  it  was  applied."  Dios- 
corides,  however,  who  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  written  about  the  same  time  with  Pliny,  rneans, 
according  to  Hill,  by  iipupyvimc  koS'  iavrov  thp 
quicksilver  that  is  sometimes  found  in  a  fluid  Stat* 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.    (Viil.  Cjnnabahis.)'* 

AFF1A2  rPA+H  {apyta;  ypafp^),  an  action  to 
which  any  Athenian  citizen  was  liable,  according 
10  the  old  law,  if  he  could  not  bring  evidence  that 
be  had  some  lawful  calling.  The  law  was  intro- 
duced by  Draco,  who  made  the  penalty  of  convic 
tion  death ;  Solon  re-enacted  the  law,  substituting, 
however,  for  the  capital  punishment  a  fine  of  Iw 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  iiiiii.,  13  )— S.  (Vecti?.,  ir  ,  S.)— J.  (P*n*., 
i.,  I,  t  1.— BOckh,  On  the  Silver  Minee  of  Lanrion,  iu  the  Mfr 
oml  volume  of  the  translation  of  the  Puhlir,  Economy  of  Athens.) 
—4.  (Xen..Veclig.,  i.,S;  iv.,  S.)— 5.  (Plin..  II.  N..  ilxin.,  SI.) 
— «.  (iii.,  95.)— T.  (Hipp.,  c.  «,  p.  831.)— 8.  (rn  Poll.,  Onom., 
il.,  76.)— ».  (ixxTiii.,  II.)— 10.  (Jul.,  54.)— II.  >Wunn,  De  Pol» 
der.,  *c.,  p.  40,  41.)— IS.  (II.  N.,  iiiiii,  SO ;  iiiiii.,  41  )— II 
(Moan's  Ane.  Mineral,  p  »1.)— 14.  (niU'sThe<'phraat.,|-.>>5.) 
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dracbmae  for  the  first  conviction,  and  a  loss  of  civic 
rigbU  (uri/iia)  if  the  same  person  was  convicted 
Ihret  .imes  of  indolence.'  According  to  Julius  Pol- 
lux,* Draco  did  not  impose  a  severer  punishment 
than  iuiiia,  and  Solon  did  not  punish  it  at  all  till 
,tbe  third  offence.* 

'  'ARGILLA,  Potters'  Clay,  included  frequently 
by  the  Latin  writers  under  the  general  name  of 
Crela.  Thus  Palladius  says,  "  Creta,  quam  argillam 
ilicinau)"  and  Columella,  "  Crela, quaviuntwrfi^i, 
juamqiie  nonnvM  argillam  vocanl."*  These  writers 
speak  repeatedly-  of  "crela  JigiUaris,"*  "creta  qua 
fimU  amphora."  Cclsus,  too,  speaks  of  "creta 
figiddris,"  and  Vitruvius  of  "  vas  ex  creta  factum, 
rum  coctum.'"  By  the  term  CreUi,  therefore,  was 
generally  meant  some  whitish  clay,  such  as  potters' 
clay,  pipe-clay,  or  fullers'  earth.    (Vid.  Creta.) 

•AUGrTlS,  a  species  of  wine,  celebrated  by 
Virgil'  for  its  extraordinary  durability,  and  pro- 
cured from  a  small  grape  al>ounding  in  mice.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  while  wine.  If  this  con- 
jecture be  well  fonnded,  we  may  discover  some 
analogy  between  it  and  the  best  growths  of  the  Rhine, 
which  are  obtained  from  a  sniall  white  grape,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  permanency." 

APrT'PIOY  AIKH  {apyvpiov  dun)  was  a  civil  suit 
of  the  class  Trp6^  rtva,  and  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  thesmothetoB,  to  compel  the  defendant  to  pay 
moneys  in  his  possession,  or  for  which  he  was  lia- 
ble, to  the  plaintiff.  This  action  is  casually  alluded 
to  in  two  speeches  of  Demosthenes,"  and  is  treated 
of  at  large  in  the  speech  against  Callippus. 

♦ARGIfRI'TIS  lupyupiTi(),  a  name  given  to  the 
ore  from  which  silver  was  obtained.    (  Vid.  Aroen- 

TOM.) 

ARGUROKOPEl'ON  (apyvpoKOTrelov),  the  place 
wltere  money  was  coined,  the  mint.  That  at  Ath- 
ens appears  to  have  been  in  or  adjoining  to  the 
thapel  (ip^av)  of  a  hero  named  Stephanephorus. 
In  it  were  kept  the  standard  weights  for  the  coins." 

ARGYRAS'PIDES  (upyvpuamdei;),  a  division  of 
the  Macedonian  army,  who  were  so  called  because 
Ihey  carried  shields  covered  with  silver  plates. 
They  were  held  in  high  honour  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  after  whose  death  they  went  over  to  Antigo- 
nas."  Livy  mentions  them  as  the  royal  cohort  in 
the  army  of  Antigonus."  The  Emperor  Alexander 
Severus  had  in  lus  army  a  body  of  men  who  were 
called  argyroaspides.^* 

*AR'L\  {apia).  a  species  of  plant.  Baubin  held 
it  to  be  a  kind  of  pear-tree,  and  Miller  makes  it  to 
be  that  kind  which  gets  the  English  name  of  White 
Beam-tree,  namely,  the  Pyrui  Aria  o(  Hooker.  But 
Schneider,  upon  the  authority  of  Sibthorp,  holds  it 
to  be  a  variety  of  the  Qiiercui  Hex." 

ARIADNErA  ('Aptaiveta),  festivals  solemnized 
in  the  island  of  Naxos  in  honour  of  Ariadne,  who, 
according  to  one  tradition,  had  died  here  a  natural 
death,  and  was  honoured  with  sacrifices,  accom- 
panied by  rejoicings  and  merriment."  Another  fes- 
tival of  the  same  name  was  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Ariadne  in  Cyprus,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
instituted  by  Theseus  in  commemoration  of  her 
death  in  the  month  of  Gorpiseus.  The  Amathu- 
sians  called  the  grove  in  which  the  grave  of  Ari- 
adne was  shown,  that  of  Aphrodite-Ariadne.  This 
Cs  the  account  given  by  Plutarch"  from  Peeon,  an 
Amathusian  writer. 
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ARIES  («/>.  k),  the  battering-ram,  iras  ue  1  to 
shake,  perforata,  and  batter  down  the  walls  of  l<e- 
sieged  cities.  It  consisted  of  a  large  beam,  made 
of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  especially  of  a  fir  or  an  ash 
To  one  end  was  fastened  a  mass  of  bronze  or  iron 
(Kt^aX^,  i/iSo^,  npoTop^*),  which  resembled  ifi  its 
form  the  head  of'a  ram;  and  it  is  evident  that  this 
shape  of  the  extremity  of  the  engine,  as  well  as  its 
name,  was  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  resemblance 
of  its  mode  of  action  to  that  of  a  ram  butting  with 
its  forehead.  The  upper  figure  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut is  taken  from  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  column  of 
Trajan  at  Rome.  It  shows  the  aries  in  its  simplest 
state,  and  as  it  was  borne  and  impelled  by  human 
hands,  without  other  assistance.  Even  when  the 
art  of  war  was  much  advanced,  the  ram  must  have 
been  frequently  used  in  this  manner,  both  whenever 
time  was  wanting  for  more  complicated  arrange- 
ments, and  wherever  the  inequality  of  the  grotind 
rendered  such  arrangements  impracticable.  This 
sculpture  shows  the  ram  directed  against  the  angle 
of  a  wall,  which  must  have  been  more  vulnerable 
than  any  other  part  f "  Angularem  turrim  ictos  fo> 
ravit  anetis  violentior."*) 


(til       l!i 


:®i 


In  an  improved  form,  the  ram  was  surromide2 
with  iron  bands,  to  which  rings  were  attached,  for 
the  purpose  of  suspending  it  by  ropes  or  chains  from 
a  beam  fixed  transversely  over  it.  See  the  lower 
figure  in  the  woodcut.  By  this  contrivance  the  sol- 
diers were  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  supporting 
the  weight  of  the  ram,  and  they  could  with  ease 
give  it  a  rapid  and  forcible  motion  backward  and 
forward,  so  as  to  put  the  opposite  wall  into  a  state 
of  vibration,  and  thus  to  shatter  it  into  fragments. 

The  use  of  this  machine  was  farther  aided  by 
placing  the  frame  in  which  it  was  suspended  upon 
wheels,  and  also  by  constructing  over  it  a  wooden 
roof,  so  as  to  form  a  "  testudo"  {xeXuvtt  itpio^po^\ 
which  protected  the  besieging  party  from  the  defen- 
sive assaults  of  the  besieged.  Josephus  informs  xi\ 
that  there  was  no  tower  so  strong,  no  wall  so  thick 
as  to  resist  the  force  of  this  machine,  if  its  blows 
were  continued  long  enough.* 

The  beam  of  the  aries  was  often  of  great  lenfth, 
e.  g.,  80,  100,  or  even  130  feet.  The  design  of  thi5 
was  both  to  act  across  an  intervening  ditch,  and  to 
enable  those  who  worked  the  machine  to  remain  io 
a  position  of  comparative  security.  A  hundred 
men,  or  even  a  greater  number,  were  sometimsj 
employed  to  strike  with  the  beam. 

"rhe  besieged  bad  recoatse  to  various  contrivan- 
ces in  order  to  defend  their  walls  and  towers  &om 
the  attacks  of  the  aries.  I.  They  attempted,  by 
throwing  burning  materials  upon  it,  to  set  it  on  fire; 
and,  to  prevent  this  from  being  effected,  it  was  cov- 
ered with  sackcloth  (it/ifiei,*  ciliciit*)  or  with  iiidei 
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iftriii  Muii^),  width  were  sometimes  moistened 
(kumedis  taunnis  entoiu'Y    2.  They  threw  down 
gteat  stones,  so  as  to  bicak  off  tlie  iron  head  of  the 
tam.'   3.  To  accomplish  the  same  purpose,  they 
erected  beams  turning  upon  upright  posts  (IcOeno- 
Mi]:  from  tiie  extremities  of  these  beams  they  sus- 
penaed  masses  of  lead,  trunks  of  trees,  stones,  or 
paits  of  columns.    They  then  caused  these  ponder- 
ous bodies  to  fall  repeatedly  upon  the  head  of  the 
ram,  while  the  opposite  party  attempted  to  defeat 
ihis  effort  by  means  similar  to  those  mentioned  im- 
der  the  article  Antekn*,  viz.,  by  Ihe  use  of  sickles 
Hied  to  the  ends  of  long  poles  {oiserUna  faicati^), 
and  employed  to  cut  the  ropes  by  which  the  stones 
tnd  other  weights  were  suspended.   4.  They  caught 
(be  bead  of  the  ram  in  a  noose  (la^ueo,'  fiporotf'), 
and  were  thus  enabled  to  draw  it  on  one  side  and 
avert  its  blows,  or  even  to  overturn  it  and  prevent 
its  action  altogether.^   5.  They  seized  the  head  with 
a  lane  forceps  armed  with  teeth,  and  called  the 
volfQupuf),  and  they  thus  baffled  the  eflbrts  of  the 
liesiegets  in  the  same  way  as  by  using  the  noose. 
6l  They  filled  sacks  with  chafi*,  or  stufied  them  with 
other  soft  materials,  and  suspended  them  by  ropes 
vberever  the  ram  was  expected  to  strike,  so  as  to 
divert  its  blows  and  break  their  force,  the  besiegers 
meanwhile  employing  the  sickles,  as  already  men- 
tioned, to  cm  the  ropes.*    This  p  ro  vision  of  sickles, 
in  addition  to  the  ram,  belonged  to  the  more  com- 
plicated engine,  called  teztudo  at  ietaria. 

The  larger  machines  of  this  class  were  so  con- 
itnicted  as  to  be  taken  to  pieces  in  order  to  be  con- 
veyed fiom  place  to  place,  and  were  put  together 
•gain  whin  required  for  use." 

Virgil  is  certainly  chargeable  with  an  anachron- 
ism when  he  speaks  of  the  aries  as  employed  at 
the  sieges  of  Ilium  and  of  Laurentum."  Thucydi- 
des  mentions  the  use  of  it  by  the  Peloponnesians  at 
(he  siege  of  Platsa."  But  it  first  became  an  impor- 
tant military  engiiie  in  the  hands  of  the  Macedo- 
nians and  Cfarthaginians.  (^Vid. Falx,  Helepolis, 
Tmtobo.) 
•ARIES  {uptof),  the  ordinary  ram.  {Yid.  Otis.) 
*ARI'ON  (apeiuv  or  upt'uv),  a  shellfish  noticed  by 
JElian.  It  is  now  applied  to  a  genus  of  the  class  JMb^ 
bitca,  but  was  formerly  placed  under  the  Limaces." 
•ARIS'ARUM  {apiaapov).  a  species  of  plant. 
Drdonasus  makes  out  its  alliance  with  the  Arum, 
Hnd,  accordingly,  modem  botanists  give  it  the  name 
cf  ArvM  anmniM.  Miller  calls  it  Friar's  Cowl  in 
E=giish.'* 

•.\RISTOLOCmA  (ipioToXoxia),  a  species  of 
plant,  the  modem  Binliwort.  There  is  some  difii- 
eolty  in  recognising  the  three  kinds  described  by  the 
aneients.  Adams  thinks  there  is  little  reason  for 
rejecting  the  arpoyyi'Xii  as  being  the  Arittolockia 
Soluitia,  and  the  uaKpu  as  being  the  Longa  of  mod- 
em botanists ;  and  yet  Sprengel  inclines  to  refer  the 
one  to  the  A.  pallida,  and  the  other  to  the  A.  Cretica, 
L.  The  KAnnarlTit  is  unquestionably  the  ArittoUteh- 
ia  devuUitis,  or  Climbing  Birthwort"  The  Birth- 
wort  tribe  possess  in  general  tonic  and  stimulating 
prsperties.  Pliny,  among  other  complaints  in  which 
the  aristolochia  was  found  tiseful,  notices  severe 
dysenteries,  difficulty  of  breathing,  hip-gout,  the 
snug  of  scorpions,  &c.;  and  in  Pern,  at  the  present 
day,  the  A.  fragranUssima  (called  in  that  country 
Bepxa  Je  la  BttreUa,  or  Star-Reed)  is  highly  es- 
ieaned  as  a  remedy  against  dysenteries,  malignant 
ioiammaloty  fevers,  colds,  rheumatic  pains,  &c. 
The  loot  is  the  part  used." 
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ARMA,  ARMATU'RA  (fvrto,  rtixta.  Hem.  On- 
Xa),  arms,  armour. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  ea<  iCSt  time:, 
the  Greeks,  as  well  as  other  nations,  used  stones  and 
clubs  for  their  weapons,  and  that  they  wore  the 
skins  of  the  wild  beasts  which  they  had  slain,  at 
once  as  proofs  of  their  strength  and  prowess,  and 
as  a  protection  to  their  bodies.  Hence  Hercules 
was  commonly  represented  clad  in  the  spoils  of  the 
Nemean  lion,  as  well  as  carrying  a  club.'  The 
use  of  the  goatskin  for  a  similar  purpose  ha-s  been 
noticed  under  the  article  .^oia.  Theocritus,  in  the 
following  lines,  describes  the  savage  wrestler  Amy- 
cus  as  wearing  the  skin  of  a  lion,  which  was  &sten- 
ed  over  his  breast  by  two  of  the  paws,  and  depend/irt 
from  thence  over  his  back : 

kinup  inrip  vutoio  kcu  aixivo^  j)opelTo 
'Axpuv  Sepfia  ^ovto^  i^/i/iivov  ix  nodeapw- 
This  mode  of  wearing  the  lion's  skin  is  disp  xjte 
in  two  small  bronzes  of  very  high  antiquity,  v  l^cb 
have  been  published  by  Micali,*  and  which  an  rr^ 
led  in  the  aimexed  woodcnt. 


In  the  Homeric  battles,  we  have  some  traces  of 
the  use  of  hides  for  defensive  armour,  as  in  the  thiid 
book  of  the  Iliad,*  where  Paris  appears  lightly  arm- 
ed with  a  bow  and  panther's  skm  upon  his  shonl- 
deis.  In  the  Argonautic  expedition,  Ancxus,  the 
Arcadian,  always  wore  for  the  same  purpose  the 
shafgy  hide  of  a  bear,  and  Argus  that  of^a  black 
bull.*  Even  as  late  as  the  Messenian  war,  the 
mountaineers  of  Arcadia,  serving  nnder  Aristode- 
mns  as  light-armed  soldiers,  wore  the  skins  both  of 
sheep  and  goats,  and  also  of  bears,  wolves,  and  oth- 
er wild  bea.sts.* 

Nevertheless,  the  amiour  both  of  the  Greek  and 
Trojan  armies,  as  represented  by  Homer,  was  com- 
plete and  elaborate.  In  various  passages  he  de- 
scribes the  entire  suit  of  armour  of  some  of  his  great- 
est warriors,  viz.,  of  Achilles,  Patroclus,  Agamem- 
non, Menelaus,  and  Paris;'  and  we  observe  that  it 
consisted  of  the  same  portions  which  were  used  by 
the  Greek  soldiers  ever  after.  Moreover,  the  order 
of  putting  them  on  is  always  the  same.  The  heavy- 
armed  warrior,  having  already  a  tunic  around  hits 
body,  and  preparing  for  combat,  puts  on,  first,  bis 
greaves  {nvT/fuie^,  oerca)  ;  secondly,  his  cuIraM 
(■iupa^,  lorica),  to  which  belonged  the  pirpii  under- 
neath, and  the  zone  (Cuvf  ■  iuo'rvp,  cingidum)  above: 
thirdly,  his  sword  (ii^.  ensis,  gladiut),  hung  on 
the  leh  side  of  his  body  by  means  of  a  belt  which 
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passed  ever  the  right  shoulder;  founhly,  the  large 
round  shield  (awcot,  iujiri{,  clipcuii,  teutum),  support- 
ed in  the  same  manner ;  fifllily,  his  helmet  (xopvc 
Kwtti,  ausit  galea)  \  sixthly  and  lastly,  he  took  his 
■pear  (ly^rT.  Mpv,  koala),  or,  in  many  cases,  two 
■pears  (iovpe  iiiu).  Virgil  represents  the  outfit  of 
a  warrior  as  consisting  of  the  same  six  portions, 
when  he  describes  the  armour  made  by  Vulcan  for 
iEntas,  and  brought  to  him  by  his  mother.'  The 
form  and  use  of  lliese  portions  nre  described  in  sep- 
iratc  articles  under  meir  Latin  names.  The  an- 
nexe J  woodcut  exhibits  them  all  in  the  form  of  a 
Qreek  warrior  attired  for  battle,  as  shown  in  Hope's 
VMliMe  ofOu  Ancients  (:.,  70). 


Those  who  were  defended  in  the  manner  which 
has  now  been  represented,  arc  called  by  Homer  ia- 
irioTai,  from  their  great  shield  (ilajrif);  also  iyx'- 
imxoi,  because  they  fought  hand  to  hand  with  Uteir 
adversaries;  but  much  more  commonly  Kpofiaxoi, 
because  they  occupied  the  front  of  the  army:  and 
it  is  10  be  observea  that  these  terms,  especially  the 
last,  were  honourable  titles,  the  expense  of  a  com- 
plete suit  of  armour  (n-avoiriii;*)  bemg  of  itself  suf- 
ficient to  prove  the  wealth  tind  rank  of  the  wearer, 
while  his  place  on  the  field  was  no  less  indicative 
cf  strength  and  brarery. 

In  later  times,  the  heavy-armed  soldiers  were 
called  (SirXtrai,  because  the  term  tirXo  more  espe- 
cially denoted  the  defensive  armour,  the  shield  and 
thorax.  By  wearing  these  they  were  distinguished 
from  the  light-armed,  whom  Herodotus,'  for  the 
reason  just  mentioned,  calls  uvon-Xoi,  and  who  are 
•Iso  denominated  iliiiol  and  yviivol,  yv/iv^rat  or 
yiya>$rrf.  Instead  of  being  defended  by  the  shield 
•lid  thorax,  their  bodies  had  a  much  slighter  cover- 
ilg,  sometimes  consisting  of  skins,  as  in  the  above- 
mentioned  instance  of  the  Arcadians,  and  some- 
limes  of  leather  or  clolh;  and,  instead  of  the  sword 
and  lance,  they  commonly  fought  with  darts,  stones, 
bows  and  arrows,  or  slings.  Though  greatly  infe- 
rior in  rank  and  prowess  to  the  heavy-armed  sol- 
diery, it  is  probable  that  they  often  surpassed  them 
In  numbers;  and  by  their  agility,  by  their  rapid 
movements  from  place  to  place,  and  by  embracmg 
every  opportunity  of  assailing  the  enemy,  coming 
towardi.-  the  front  under  the  protection  of  the  heavy- 
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armed,  and  again  retreating  for  safety  iiklo  the  :(V, 
ihey  naidei-ed  important  service  to  their  employers. 
We  are  justified  in  using  the  term  "  employers," 
because  the  light-armed  were  commonlv  attached 
in  a  subordinate  capacit;y  to  individuals  o Ahe  hea<-v- 
armed  soldiery.  In  this  manrer  the  Helots  werr 
compelled  to  serve  in  the  Spartan  army.  At  the 
battle  of  Plata:a,  each  Spartan  had  an  appointment 
of  no  less  than  seven  Helots  to  carrv  his  arm.'*,  tc 
protpct  him  in  danger,  to  assist  him  in  conquering 
his  { pponent,  and  also  to  perform  every  menial  ser- . 
vice.'  On  the  same  occasion,  as  we  are  informec 
b^  Herodotus,*  the  other  divisions  of  the  Greek 
armv  had  only  one  light-armed  to  one  heavy-armo^ 
soldier.  In  after  times,  also,  the  Athenian  hoplite 
had  usually  one  attendant,  and  received  as  wages 
for  both  himself  and  his  servant  two  drachmae  per 
day." 

Besides  the  heavy  and  light  armed  soldiers,  the 
oir^iTai  and  ipiXol,  who,  in  general,  bore  towattls 
one  another  the  intimate  relation  now  explained, 
another  description  of  men,  the  iteXTaoTai,  also 
formed  a  part  of  the  Greek  army,  though  we  do  not 
hear  of  them  in  early  times.  Instead  of  the  laree 
round  shield,  they  carried  a  smaller  one  called  the 
viXTTi,  and  in  other  respects  their  armour,  though 
heavier  and  more  efTective  than  that  of  the  ^tXoi, 
was  much  lighter  than  that  of  the  hoplites.  The 
weapon  on  which  they  principally  depended  was 
the  spear. 

The  cities  of  Enboea  agreed  to  ^  to  battle  only 
as  hoplites,  discarding  the  use  of  light  armour,  de- 
pending on  the  sword  and  lance,  and  handling  the 
latter  as  a  pike.*  The  Euboeans  were  probably  in- 
duced to  form  this  agreement  in  consequence  of  the 
richness  of  thc>r  island  in  the  ores  of  copper  and 
iron.  On  the  other  hand,  those  nations  which  had 
neither  mines,  nor  any  considerable  wealth  cf  other 
kinds,  could  scarcely  send  any  but  light-armed  k  1 
diers,  who  commonly  served  as  mercenaries. 

The  Romans  legions  consisted^  as  the  Greek  in- 
fantry for  tlie  most  part  did,  of  heavy  and  light 
armed  troops  («-<mi  et  Uvis  armalwee).  Bat  they 
were  not  formed  upon  the  same  system  of  attaching 
individuals  to  one  another,  in  the  relation  of  the 
master  or  employer  and  his  servant  At  all  events, 
this  system  did  not  prevail  among  the  Romans  to 
any  extent ;  and  when  Virgil,  in  the  ^neiil,  men- 
lions  the  armour-bearer  or  squire  (ormi^rr),  we  must 
understand  him  to  allude  to  the  Grecian  or  Oriental 
practice,  or  to  attribute  such  attendance  and  state 
to  kings  and  generals  only. 

When  a  legion  was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle, 
the  heavy-armed  were  posted  m  front  in  three  di- 
visions, viz.,  the  principes,  the  /uatati,  and  the  triarii, 
and  behind  them  were  placed  the  light-armed  in  twc 
divisions,  called  the  rorarii,  and  the  aecensi  or  vdiUs, 
the  weight  and  strengdi  of  the  arms  decreasing 
gradually  in  these  five  divisions,  until  the  rear  con- 
sisted only  of  archers,  slingere,  and  other  troops, 
who  might  leave  their  place  whenever  occasion  re- 
quired, and  make  swift  excursions  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  and  annoying  the  enemy.  Especially 
in  commencing  an  engagement,  the  light-anaed 
troops  advanced  to  the  front,  strove  to  put  the  enemy 
to  flight,  and,  if  successful,  pursued  them.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  were  worsted,  they  retreated 
again  in  a  body  behind  the  heavy  troops,  on  whom 
as  the  main  stay  of  the  army,  depended  the  decision 
of  the  conflict.  If  the  heavy-armed  were  victori- 
ous, the  light-armed  again  rushed  forward  to  aic  in 
breaking  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  the  pnrsnii 
was  left  to  ihem  and  to  the  cavalry,  while  the  prin- 
cipes, hastati,  and  triarii  maintained  their  original 
position.* 


1.  (Henxl.,  fi..  10,  IS-30.— Mamo,  Smitt,  i.,  I,  p.  IM,  IITj 
— 1  (I.e.)— 3.  (ThacnI.,  Hi.  IT.)— 4.  (Stnibn,  z-1  ia:II.>- 
S.  (Veffet..  D*  Ke  Milit.,  ii.,  1V17  > 
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The  umeied  Sgate  is  taken  from  the  arch  of 
Septimius  Severus  at  Rome.  On  comparing  it  with 
•hat  of  the  Greek  hopUte  in  the  ta&t  woodcut,  we 
perceire  that,  while  the  national  character  is  dis- 
plajed  by  a  wide  difference  in  the  attitude  and  ex- 
pnssion,  the  several  pans  of  the  armour  correspond, 
eioeptiog  only  that  tne  Roman  soldier  wears  a  dag- 
ger (jiixofx^  pf^p")  on  Ills  right  side  instead  of  a 
<woid  oa  his  left,  and,  instead  of  greaves  upon  his 
\e|{s,  las  femoralia  and  catiga.  All  the  essential 
pant  U  the  Roman  heavy  armour  (lorica,  aisit,  di- 
fem,  gilea,  hasta)  are  mentioned  together  in  an  epi- 
mmaf  Martial,'  and  all  except  the  spear  in  awell- 
faiown  passa|^  of  St.  Paul,'  whose  enumeration 
exactly  coincides  with  the  figures  on  the  arch  of 
Serenu,  and  who  makes  mention,  not  of  greaves, 
Inl  of  iboes  or  sandals  for  the  feet. 


The  soft  or  flexible  parts  of  tlie  heavy  armour 
were  made  of  cloth  or  leather.  The  metal  princi- 
pally used  in  their  formation  was  that  compound  of 
copper  ami  tin  which  we  call  bronze,  or,  more  prop- 
erly, bell-metaL  (Vid.  Ms.)  Hence  the  names  lor 
this  metal  {x<JiMit,  <u)  are  often  used  to  mean  ar- 
turn,  and  the  light  reflected  from  the  arms  of  a  war- 
rior is  called  aSpi  xoijttiv  hy  Homer,  and  lux  aena 
by  Virgil."  Instead  of  copper,  iron  afterward  came 
to  be  veiT  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
amis,  although  articles  made  of  it  are  much  more 
laiely  diitcovered,  because  iron  is,  by  exposure  to 
air  and  moLsture,  exceedingly  liable  to  corrosion 
and  decay.  Gold  and  silver,  and  tin  unmixed  with 
eopper,  were  also  used,  more  especially  to  enrich 
and  adom  the  armour.  When  the  Cyclopes,  under 
the  direction  of  Vulcan,  make  the  suit  for  .£neas, 
as  already  mentioned,  they  employ  these  various 
■ratals: 

"Fbal  as  mis,  aurigue  metallum: 
Vrdiiijimsque  chalybs  vasta  fomace  liqnescit." 

It  eaimot  be  supposed  that  the  Roman  soldiers 
loold  have  acijuired  their  hi^h  renown  as  conquer- 
cis  vrithcot  bemg  regularly  mstructed  in  the  use  of 
arras.  Vegetius  accordingly,  in  his  first  book,  de- 
votes several  chapters  to  an  accotmt  of  the  exercises 
derised  for  this  purpose.  The  recruits  were  provi- 
ded with  shields,  spears,  and  other  weapons  of  tu- 
il  size  and  weight,  and  in  other  respects  ex- 
sly  adapted  for  the  discipline  of  the  drill.    The 


I.  (la.  tT.)-t.  (Ftih,  n  ,  14-17.)— 3.  (.So.,  iL,  470.) 


masters  at  arms  were  called  armuioctares  iind  can^ 
ioctons  (i-nXo6i6aKTai,  dnhididaaKaXoi). 

The  armory  or  arsenal,  in  which  arms  of  all 
kinds  were  kept,  was  called  mmamcntarium  (dirXo- 
Q^Kfi,  (i)r^^%oK(oi>i).  The  marine  arsenal  at  tht 
Pirsus.  built  by  the  architect  Philo,  was  tlie  glory 
of  the  Athenians.* 

In  rude  states  of  society,  when  the  spiiit  of 'is» 
lence  rendered  life  and  property  insecure,  both  Ore 
cians  and  the  nations  around,  whom  they  called 
barbarians,  constantly  carried  arms  for  their  d* 
fence.'  In  the  time  of  Thucydides*  the  Allienianf 
had  discontinued  this  practice,  becau.se  the  neces.<ti- 
ty  for  being  always  armed  existed  no  lunger;  bui 
tney  all  bore  spears  and  shields  in  the  public  pro 
cessions. 

ARMA'RIUM,  originally  a  place  for  keeping 
arms,  afterward  a  cupboard,  in  which  were  kept, 
not  only  arms,  but  aiso  clothes,  books,  money,  or- 
naments, images,  pictures,  and  other  articles  of 
value.  The  armanura  was  generally  placed  in  the 
atrium  of  the  house.*  The  divisions  of  a  library 
were  called  armaria.*  We  find  armarium.  tHsUgMit 
mentioned  as  a  kind  of  sepulchre  in  an  inscription 
in  Gruter.' 

ARMAMENT A'RIUM.    (V,d.  Arma,  p.  95.) 

♦ARMENI'ACA  MAIA  (ji^ht-A/^cvioKa),  a  fruit, 
which  Dioscorides  makes  the  same  with  the  praxo- 
da  of  the  Romans.  There  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  is  identical  with  our  Apricol.* 

*ARMEN'IUM  ('kpfUviov),  a  blue  pigment  called 
after  the  country  whence  it  came.  The  kind  which 
by  Dioscorides  is  esteemed  the  best,  appears  to  have 
been  an  earth ;  for  he  requires  it  to  be  smooth,  fria- 
ble, and  free  from  stone.  Adams  makes  it  to  have 
been  an  impure  carbonate  of  copper,  like  the  Lapit 
Lazuli.  Hill,  however,  maintains  that  it  was  a  }-el- 
low  earth  or  ochre  of  copper.  The  Armenium  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Lapit  Armenius  {\i0o{ 
'Ap/uviaKog),  or  Armenian  stone,  first  noticed  by 
Paulus  .£gineta,  and  which  is  called  Xi'dof  ?M(oiptot 
by  Myrepsus.  Jameson  says  the  Armenian  stocc 
of  the  ancients  was  a  limestone  impregnated  with 
earthy  azure  copper,  and  in  which  copper  and  iron 
pyrites  were  sometimes  disseminated.' 

ARMILLA  (jjiaXiov,  TJiiT^tov,  or  ^iMxov,  xXvA^r, 
u/K^iScu),  a  bracelet  or  armlet. 

Among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Medcs 
and  Persians  appear  to  have  displayed  the  greatest 
taste  for  ornaments  of  this  class.  They  wore  not 
only  armillae  on  their  wrists,  and  on  the  arm  a  little 
below  the  shoulder,  but  'also  earrings,  collars  or 
necklaces,  and  splendid  turbans.  These  portions 
of  their  dress  often  consisted  of  strings  of  valuable 
pearls,  or  were  enriched  with  jewels.  They  were 
mtended  to  indicate  the  rank,  power,  and  wealth  of 
the  wearer,  and  this  use  of  them  has  continued 
through  successive  generations  down  to  the  present 
day." 

In  Europe,  golden  armillte  were  worn  by  the 
Gauls  both  on  their  arms  and  on  their  wrists."  The 
Sabines  also  wore  ponderous  golden  armillae  on  the 
left  arm,  about  the  time  of  the  fotrndation  of  Rome ;" 


1.  (r{ii.LiT.,  zxxi.,S3.— Jut.,  iiii.,83.)— S.  (Stnb.,ix.,1. 19L 
— Plin.,  H.  N.,  Tii.,  S8.— Val.  Mm.,  riii.,  IS.— Cir.,  De  Or»t.,  i. 
14.)— S.  (Thocyd.,  i.,  e.)— 4.  (Ti.,S8.)— S.  (Dii;.  33.  tit.  10, 1. 1. 
— Cic,  pro  Claent.,  c.  64.— P<tron.,  Sat.,  29.— Plin.,  IT.  N  , 
rrix.,  I7,  34;  iirr.,  S,  S.)— 0.  (Vitnir.,  Tii.,  Pnif.— Vo)ii»c.. 
Toe,  8.)— 7.  (p.383,  No.4.)— 8.  (Ditucor.,  1, 163.— Hanimiin  ti 
Plin.,  n.  N.,  XT.,  SI. — Casiri,  Biblioth.  Hispan.  Amb.,  to],  i.,  f. 
330.---Gesner.  Lex.  Ruitieum.) — 9.  (Dioaror.,  t.,  105.— Vitrer- 
7,  9. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxT.,  98. — Adama,  Append.,  a.  T. — Moon* 
Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  68,  69.) -10.  (Herod.,  Till.,  113;  il.,  80^ 
Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,  2.  27  ;  i.,  8,  29.— CvTop.,  i.,  3,  $,  J  :  Ti.,  4,  «,  f 
alibi.^IJhareB  Mytil.,  ap.  Athen.,  iii.,  14. — Died.  Sic,  t.,  45.— 
Com.  Nep.,  Dat.,  iii. — Amm.  Marcell.,  xxiii.,  sab  fin  — Compan 
Gen.,  ixit.,  S2,  30,  47.— Ezek..  ixiii.,4S.— 2  Sam.,  i.,  10— tra 
kinson'i  CustoDU  of  Anc.  Egypt.  toI.  iii..  p.  374,  375  )-  11  (CI 
Qaadri^.,  ap.  Aul.  Cell.,  ix.,  13.  -Ilrp}  roi{  fipaxtivt  kcX  nh 
tacmis  Mia  :  Strabo,  i».,  4.  5  )  -12.  'Lit.,  i.,  11.— Fla  ,  L.! 
— Vd  Max.,  ix..  <l.  1 ) 
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Mon  at  the  sa^ue  early  period,  the  Samians  wore 
richly-ornamented  arm!ets  at  the  solemn  festivals 
in  honour  of  Jano.' 

It  does  not  appear  that  aimillse  were  subsequently 
worn  among  the  Greeks  by  the  male  sex.  But  those 
ladies  vho  aoned  at  eltsgance  and  fashion  had  both 
trmCett  (weptSpax'ovia')  and  braceUlt  {TrcpiKupirta, 
T^KYuato,  fucpox^ipia) ,  of  various  materials,  shapes, 
knl  styles  of  ornament.  In  a  comedy  of  Plautus, 
formed  upon  a  GreeV.  model,'  armillse  are  mention- 
sd  as  paru  of  female  attire,  and  one  kind  is  distin- 
^[uished  by  the  name  of  spinier.  This  term  (a^t/x- 
rip)  is  manifestly  derived  from  a^yya  (to  com- 
prtss),  and  its  application  is  explained  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  bracelet  so  denominated  kept  its 
place  by  compressing  the  arm  of  the  wearer.  The 
armilla  was,  in  fact,  either  a  thin  plate  of  metal,  or 
a  wire  of  considerable  thickness;  and,  although 
sometimes  a  complete  ring,  it  was  much  more  fre- 

aaenlly  made  without  having  its  ends  joined ;  it  was 
ien  curved,  so  as  to  require,  when  put  on,  to  be 
slightly  expanded  by  having  its  ends  drawn  apart 
from  one  another;*  and,  according  to  its  length,  it 
went  once,  twice,  or  thrice  roimd  the  arm,  or  even 
a  greater  number  of  times.  When  it  made  several 
turns,  it  assumed  the  form  so  clearly  defined  by  Ho- 
mer in  the  expression  yvoun-rof  fXuof,  "twisted 
spirals;"*  a  form  illustraled  by  numerous  armillae 
of  gold  and  bronze  in  our  collections  of  antiques, 
anef  exhibited  very  frequently  on  the  Greek  painted 
rases.  (See  the  annexed  woodcut,  from  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  great  work,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  35.) 


These  spiral  wires  were  sometimes  engraved  so 
as  tt»  exhibit  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and  bracelets  of 
this  description  were  called  STiaies  by  the  Athenian 
hdles.* 

As  in  regard  to  the  frontal  (cv2.  Amptx),  so 
also  in  respect  of  armll'«,  the  Greeks  conceived 
tbe  attire  or  a  goddess  to  resemble  that  of  a  lady  of 
superior  stale  and  beauty.  Hence  they  attributed 
Ihoss  di  corations  to  Aphrodite,'  and  traces  of  a 
(BCtiJiic  armlet  are  seen  upon  the  celebrated  marble 
ttat'ie  of  that  divinity  preserved  at  Florence.  In  the 
British  Museum  is  an  inscription,*  found  among  the 
tains  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  which  makes  dis- 
tinet  mention  of  the  i/i^iieal  upon  both  the  arms 
'>ra  golden  Victory  preserved  in  that  temple.' 

I.  (AniSmmii  Canii.  >B«chio,  p.  IM.)— S.  (Xin.,  Cjnp.,  vi., 
LI.-diaritoii,>Domlle,  p.  no.)— 3.  (Man., iii., 3.)— 4.  (Ud., 
0«lf.,iii.,SO.)— S.  (H.,  xviii.,  401.)— «.  (Ml    '        "~ 
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AmciDi  the  Romans  we  moat  enamoaly  leiii  d 
armillae  as  conferred  upon  soldiers  for  deeds  of  4X- 
traordinary  merit.'  CSee  the  next  woodcuL)  An  in- 
stance of  this  occurs  in  Livy,'  where,  aller  a  victo- 
ry, one  of  the  consuls  bestr-ws  golden  crowns  and 
bracelets  upon  two  officers,  four  centarions,  and  a 
manipulus  of  hastati,  and  gives  silver  homs  and 
bracelets  to  others,  who  were  either  foreigners,  or 
younger  and  of  inferior  rank.  Pliny  says'  thai 
crowns  and  bracelets  of  gold  were  given  to  citizen^ 
and  not  to  foreigners.  These  military  honours  an 
enumerated  in  the  inscriptions  upon  various  anc>«BI 
monuments  raised  to  the  memory  of  Roman  offiteni 
and  soldiers,  staling  that  the  emperor  had  preseniod 
them  torquibus,  arviiUis,  phaltris,  &c.,  and  often  re> 
cording  the  exact  number  of  these  several  decora* 
lions.*  The  following  form  of  words  used  in  con- 
ferring them  is  preserved  by  Valerius  Maximus:* 
"  Imveralor  te  argenteis  armilUs  dmuU." 

The  Roman  females  wore  bracelets  partly  tot 
use  and  partly  for  ornament.  The  use  of  them 
was  to  hold  amulets.  {Vid.  Amuletum.)  Pliny 
gives  a  variety  of  directions  respecting  the  remedies 
to  be  effected  by  inserting  particular  things  in  brace- 
lets (armilUe,'  l/rachiaUa'),  and  wearing  them  coo- 
stantly  upon  the  arm.  On  the  same  principle,  the 
Ejnperor  Nero,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
his  mother,  sometimes  wore  on  his  right  arm  thr 
exuviae  of  a  serpent,  enclosed  in  a  golden  armil- 
la.* 

As  ornaments,  armillse  were  worn  at  Rome  chielh 
by  women  of  considerable  rank.  The  metallic  band 
was,  for  this  purpose,  frequently  enriched  with  prs- 
cious  stones  and  other  beautiful  objects.  The  pres- 
ents of  amber,  succiiui  grandia,  mentioned  by  Jo- 
venal'  as  sent  to  a  ladv  on  her  birthda'',  wers 
probably  bracelets  set  with  amber."  In  the  fulloir 
ug  woodcut,  the  first  figure  represents  a  gold  braes 
let  discovered  at  Rome,  on  the  Palatine  Mount' 
The  rosette  in  the  middle  is  composed  of  distim   ' 


and  very  delicate  leaves  The  twc  starlike  ^W'  t 
on  each  side  have  been  lepeated  where  the  holes  loi 
securing  them  are  still  visible.  The  second  figure 
represents  a  gold  bracelet  fotmd  in  Britain,  and  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.    It  appears  to  be 


1.  (Featni,  •.  t.— laid.,  Orig.,  I  c.)—i.  (Lit.,  x.,  44  )— t  (R. 
N.,  xziiil.,  10.)— 4.  (Bartholinui,  D<  Armillia,  p.  SS,K,  Gnitar.) 
—5.  (Yiii.,  14,  5.)-6.  (H.  N.,  iiTiii.,  9, 47.)— 7.  (lb.,  M  j  ixxH , 
3.)— 8.  (Sact.,  Ner.,  6.)— 9.  (ii.,  M.)— 10.  ("  gcmniau  6»xtn- 
eharia:"  Schul.  in  Inc.)— II.  (Cayla«,  Rac.  d'Asc.  t.  t.,  pL  09 1 
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■ade  of  1w<)  gold  vires  twisted  together,  and  the 
mode  of  &s«eiuiig  it  upon  the  arm  by  a  clasp,  is 
worthy  of  obOTrraiion.  It  has  evidently  been  a  lady's 
ornament.  Besides  objects  finely  wrought  in  gold, 
and  the  most  beautiful  pearls  and  jewels,  ladies' 
bracelets  were  also  formed  to  display  other  exqui- 
lile  woiics  of  art.  Bottigdr  says'  "it  can  scarcely  be 
iloubted  that  the  mnst  splendid  gems,  with  figures 
cot  in  relief,  were  designed  to  be  worn  in  bracelets 
}ff  the  empresses,  and  other  women  of  high  rank  in 
Eome."  The  same  author  observes' "  that  the  lai^ 
bracelets,  made  with  three  or  four  coils,  were  in- 
leaded  as  rewards  for  the  soldiers,"  and  that  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  suppose  such  massive  ornaments  to 
hare  been  designed  for  women.  A  specimen  of 
these  ponderous  and  highly  valuable  armillx  is  rep- 
resented in  the  third  of  the  preceding  figures.  The 
original,  o<  pure  gold,  is  more  than  twice  the  length 
of  Ute  figure,  and  was  found  in  Cheshire  ' 

If  bracelets  were  worn  by  a  Caligula,*  it  was  re- 
tarded as  a  sign  of  extravagance  and  efieminacy. 
Being  'juite  opposed  to  Roman  ideas  and  customs. 
In  g?ieral,  the  epithet  armillatus  denoted  a  servile 
or  degraded  condition.' 

The  terms  tmiilla  and  rl>(Xtov  are  used  for  oma- 
maas  of  the  same  kind  as  those  already  explained, 
vhich  were  worn  upon  the  ankles,  very  commonly 
by  Africans  and  Asiatics,  rarely  by  Europeans.*  A 
dog-collar  is  also  called  armilla  (armUlaias  carta''), 
ud  an  iron  ring  used  by  carpenters.* 

ARMILUS'TRIUM,  a  Roman  festival  for  the 
{Huification  of  arms.  It  was  celebrated  every  year 
00  the  14th  before  the  calends  of  November  (Oct. 
19),  when  the  citizens  assembled  in  arms,  and  offer- 
ed sacrifices  in  the  place  called  Armilustrum,  or 
7ieas  Annilnstri,  in  the  13tb  region  of  the  city.' 
•AKMORA'CIA  {Jtat^vi^),  Horseradish.     (Vid. 

RliPUAMIS.) 

ARMY  (GREEK).  In  the  petty  states  of  Greece, 
down  to  a  period  long  subscquent'to  their  establish- 
tnsDX,  a  traveller,  when  beyond  the  walls  of  a  to\rn, 
was  in  constant  danger  of  being  surprised  by  an  en- 
emy, and  often  the  labours  of  husbandry  were  car- 
lied  on  by  men  with  arms  in  their  hands."  This 
Insecurity  of  liberty  and  life  must  have  tended  pow- 
erfully to  have  infused  a  martial  spirit  among  the 
Greeks;  and,  though  they  may  have  borrowed  the 
fim  principles  of  war  from  the  nations  of  the  E^t,  it 
vas  among  them  that  the  organization  of  ^  military 
SjTce,  and  the  tactics  of  the  field,  were  brought  near- 
ly to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  was  consist- 
ent with  the  nature  of  the  arms  in  use  before  the  in- 
/ention  of  gunpowder. 

The  attack  on  Thebes  and  the  war  of  Troy  are 
the  eariiest  instances  in  the  Grecian  history  of 
military  actions  performed  on  a  considerable  scale; 
lad  on  the  latter  occasion  (probably  about  B.C. 
1184),  an  army  of  100,000  men  is  supposed  to  have 
been  assembled.  It  would  seem  that  the  troops  of 
the  difieoent  states  engaged  in  this  war  were  at  first 
istennixed  with  each  other;  for,  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Iliad,"  Nestor  is  represented  as  advising  Ag- 
amemnon to  divide  the  army  into  several  bodies,  ac 
e^nding  to  the  nations  or  tribes  of  which  it  was 
eomposed,  and  to  place  each  division  under  its  own 
pince.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable,  however,  that 
neb  a  distribution  did  not  always  subsist  when  na- 
tois  combined  together  for  one  object;  and,  as  the 
diips  of  the  several  states  appear  to  have  been 
iiawn  up  separately,  probably  the  mixture  of  the 
troops  was  only  an  accidental  circumstance,  arising 
bom  the  loactivity  in  which  the  army  had  for  some 
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time  previonsly,  remained.  It  may  be  itnafluen, 
therefore,  that  ue  advice  of  Nestor  was  only  intend- 
ed as  a  regular  notice  for  re-forming  the  army  pr» 
paratory  to  inspection,  and  previously  to  a  retun 
to  active  service:  be  that  as  it  may,  the  practice 
was  zifierward  geneial,  {■«  well  in  the  East  as  in  the 
Greek  states  orEotope. 

in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Iliad,*  the  arrun||emeni 
of  the  army  previously  to  an  eugagement  is  dis- 
tinctly descrioed.  A  lue  of  war-chariots,  in  wliii:h 
the  chiefs  fought,  formed  the  front;  the  heavy-arm- 
ed foot  were  in  the  rear;  and  the  middle  space  wan 
occupied  by  archers  or  light-armed  men,  cm  whom 
less  reliance  could  be  placed.  The  warriors  were 
protected  by  cuirasses,  greaves,  and  helmets,  all  ol 
bronze;  they  carried  strong  bucklers,  and  their  ol 
fensive  arms  were  javelins  or  pikes,  aod  swords. 
The  battle  began  by  darts  being  thrown  from  the 
chariots  as  the  latter  advanced  to  break  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy :  the  chariots  probably  then  fell  into  th<> 
intervals  between  the  divisions  of  the  troop;  who 
fought  on  foot;  tor  the  latter  are  said  to  have  moved 
op  in  close  order  and  engaged,  shield  ton-shiug 
shield,  and  lance  opposed  to  lance,  while  the  ligbtr 
armed  troops,  now  in  the  rear  of  all,  or  behind  the 
chariots,  discharged  their  arrows  and  stones  ovei 
the  heads  of  the  combatants  in  front  The  precept 
of  Nestor,  that  the  warriors  should  keep  their  ranks 
in  action,  according  to  the  manner  of  their  ances- 
tors, indicates  that  a  certain  degree  of  regularity  had 
long  before  been  observed  in  the  march  of  armies, 
or  in  the  collisions  of  hostile  troops. 

On  contemplating  the  account  given  by  Homer,  ii 
must  appear  evident  that  the  practice  of  war  in  hia 
age  dinered  from  that  which  was  followed  by  the 
Asiatics,  Egyptians,  and  Greek.s  ofa  much  later  peri- 
od, chiefly  in  the  absence  of  cavalry :  a  circumstance 
which  seems  to  prove  that  the  art  of  horsemanship^ 
though  not  wholly  unknown,  since  Diomed  rides  an 
one  of  the  horse's  which  had  been  taken  irota  the 
car  of  Rhesus,'  must  have  been  then  very  imperiect 
The  dense  array  in  which  the  Greeks  are  represent 
ed  as  formed,  in  the  fourth  and  thirteenth  books  oi' 
the  Iliad,  corresponds  to  that  of  the  body  of  troopu 
subsequently  denominated  a  plialanx :  and  the.se  are 
the  first  occasions  on  which  great  booies  of  men  are 
said  to  have  been  so  drawn  up.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  mnst  be  remarked,  that  though  the  poet 
seems  in  some  passages  to  consider  the  compact  ar- 
rangement of  troops  as  a  matter  of  great  importance ; 
yet  the  issue  of  the  battle  is  almost  always  decided 
by  the  personal  prowess  of  individual  chieftains, 
who  are  able  to  put  to  flight  whole  troops  of  ordina- 
ry soldiers. 

From  a  passage  in  the  last  book  of  the  Iliad,'  it 
appears  that  during  the  heroic  ages,  as  they  are  call- 
ed, every  family  in  a  state  was  obliged  to  furnish 
one  man,  or  more,  who  were  chosen  by  lot,  when  a 
chieftain  intended  to  set  out  on  a  militaiy  expedi- 
tion. While  absent  from  home,  the  troops  subsisted 
by  supplies  brought  up  from  their  own  district,  oi 
raised  in  that  of  the  enemy.  In  the  manner  last 
mentioned,  and  by  the  plunaer  obtained  in  piratical 
excursions  to  the  neighbouring  coasts,  the  Greek 
army  supported  itself  daring  the  ten  years  of  the 
Trojan  war. 

When,  after  the  return  of  the  HeraclidK  tLc 
states  of  Greece  had  acquired  some  stability,  th» 
great  lawgivers  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  while  fonii- 
ing  constitutions  for  their  several  people,  are  said  .<i 
have  made  regulations  for  the  military  service.  Tu 
the  free  citizens  only  was  it  thought  proper  to  grant 
the  honour  of  serving  their  country  m  complete  ar- 
mour; and  we  learn  from  Herodotus  that  slave* 
were  made  to  act  as  light-armed  troops.  In  thi 
action  at  Platsea  agaiiist  Mardonius,  the  right  wing 
of  the  Grecian  army  was  composed  of  10,000  La- 
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wdcmraians,  of  whom  half  were  Spartans,  and 
each  of  thene  was  accompanied  b^  seven  Helots; 
the  remaining  5000,  who  were  lumished  by  the 
other  towns  of  Laconia,  were  each  accompanied  by 
one  Ilolot.*  The  employment  of  slaves  in  ihe  an- 
cient annies  was,  however,  always  considered  as  a 
dangerous  measure ;  and  it  was  apprehended,  with 
reason,  that  they  might  turn  against  their  masters, 
or  desert  to  the  enemy. 

The  organization  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army 
wa.i  more  perfect  than  that  of  any  other  in  Greece. 
It  was  based  upon  a  graduated  system  of  subordi- 
nation, which  ^ve  to  almost  every  individual  a  de- 
gree of  authority,  rendering  the  whole  military  force 
a  community  of  commanders,*  so  that  the  signal 
given  by  the  king  ran  in  an  instant  through  the 
whole  army.'  The  foundation  of  this  system  is  at- 
tributed to  Ljourgus,  who  is  said  to  have  formed 
the  Lacedemonian  forces  into  six  divisions  (jiopai). 
Each  /lopa  was  commanded  by  a  noXeftapxof,  under 
whom  were  four  Xo^ayoi,  eight  wrvn^noonspef,  and 
sixteen  tvu/torapxot  ;*  consequently,  two  tvu/toTiai 
formed  a  imniKoaTvc,  two  of  these  a  Ao^or,  and 
four  Mxot  made  a  fidpa.  The  regular  comple- 
ment of  the  enomotia  appears  to  have  been  twen- 
ty-four men  besides  its  captain.  The  lochus,  then, 
consisted  ordinarily  of  100,  and  the  mora  of  400 
men.  The  front  row  of  the  enomotia  appears  to 
hare  consisted  of  three  men,  and  the  ordinary  depth 
of  the  line  of  eight  men.  The  number  of  men  in 
each  enomotia  was,  however,  not  unfrequently  in- 
creased. Thus,  a.  ie  battle  of  Mantinea,  another 
file  was  added ;  so  that  the  front  row  consisted  of 
four  men  and  each  enomotia  consequently  contain- 
ed thirty -two  men.*  At  the  battle  of  Lenctra,  on 
the  contrary,  the  usual  number  of  files  was  retain- 
ed, but  the  depth  of  its  ranks  was  increased  from 
eight  to  twelve  men,  so  that  each  enomotia  contain- 
ed thirty-sli  men.*  In  the  time  of  Xenophon,  the 
mora  appears  to  have  consisted  usually  of  «00  men.' 
The  numbers  seem,  however,  to  have  fluctuated 
considerably,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  enomotia.  Epbonis 
makes  the  mora  to  consist  of  SOD  men,  and  Polybi- 
n«»  of  900.  ^ 

At  the  battle  of  Mantinea  there  were  seven  lochi, 
and  the  strength  of  the  lochus  was  doubled  by  being 
made  to  consist  of  four  pcntecostyes  and  eight  eno- 
motis.*  Upon  this  account  Dr.  Arnold  remarks  :«• 
"A  question  here  arises  why  Thncydides  makes  no 
Mention  of  the  mora,  which,  according  to  Xeno- 
phon, was  the  largest  division  of  the  Lat^semonian 
aimy,  and  consisted  of  four  lochi ;  the  whole  Spar- 
tan people  being  divided  into  six  inorce.  The  scho- 
liast on  Aristophanes"  says  that  there  were  six  lochi 
In  Sparta,  others  say  five,  and  Thncydides  here 

S«aks  otteveni  but  I  think  he  means  to  include  the 
rasidian  soldiers  and  the  neodamodes;  and,  sup- 
posing them  to  have  formed  together  one  lochus, 
the  number  of  the  r^lar  Lacedsemonian  lochi 
would  thus  be  air.  These  lochi,  containing  each 
M2  men,  are  thus  much  larger  than  the  regular 
mora,  which  contained  only  400,  and  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  enlarged  mora  of  COO  men,  such  as  it 
usually  was  in  active  service  in  the  time  of  Agesi- 
laus.  Was  it  that,  among  the  many  innovations  in- 
troduced into  SparU  after  the  triumphant  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  term  lochus  was  hence- 
fbrward  used  in  the  sense  In  which  the  other  Greeks 
commonly  used  it,  that  is,  as  a  mere  military  divis- 
ion, consisting  properly  of  about  100  men ;  and  that, 
to  avoid  confusion,  the  greater  divisions,  formerly 
called  lochi,  and  whose  number,  as  being  connected 
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«ith  old  traditions  and  political  divisions,  waa  im 
variable,  were  for  the  ftituie  called  by  tlie  less  equiv- 
ocal name  of  roone  V 

To  each  mora  of  heavy-armed  infantry  there  be- 
longed a  body  of  cavaliy  bearing  the  same  name,' 
consisting  at  the  most  of  100  men,  and  commandta 
by  the  hippannost  {lvvap/Joair,(').  The  cavalry  it 
said,  by  Plutarch,  to  have  been  divided  i"  'Jie  tutxi 
of  Lycurgus  into  oulanii  {oihi/ioi)  of  fill}  men  eadij* 
but  this  portion  of  the  Liacedsmoniau  army  wai 
unimportant,  and  served  only  to  cover  the  wings  cf 
the  infantry.  The  three  hundred  knights  forming 
the  king's  body-guard  must  not  te  confounded  with 
the  cavalry.  They  were  the  choicest  of  the  Spar- 
tan youths,  and  fought  either  on  horseback  r  r  on 
foot,  as  occasion  required. 

Solon  divided  the  Athenian  people  into  four  class- 
es, of  which  the  first  two  comprehended  those  per- 
sons whose  estates  were  re.spectively  equivalent  to 
the  value  of  500  and  300  of  the  Attic  measures  called 
medimni.  These  were  not  obliged  to  ser\'e  in  the 
infantry  or  on  board  ship,  except  in  some  command; 
but  they  were  bound  to  keep  a  horse  for  the  public, 
and  to  serve  in  the  cavalry  at  their  o»t>  ex)^nse. 
The  third  class,  whose  estates  were  equivalent  to 
200  such  measures,  were  obliged  to  serve  in  the 
heavy-armed  foot,  providing  their  own  arms ;  and 
the  people  of  the  fourth  class,  if  unable  to  provide 
themselves  with  complete  armour,  served  eithei 
among  the  light-armed  troops  or  in  the  navy.  The 
ministers  of  religion,  and  perj'ons  who  danced  in  the 
festival  of  Dionysus,  were  exempt  from  serving  in 
the  armies;  the  same  privilege  was  also  accorded 
to  those  who  farmed  the  revenues  of  the  state.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  among  the  Athenians,  the  divisions 
of  the  army  diSered  from  those  which,  as  above  sta- 
ted, had  been  appointed  by  the  Spartan  legislator; 
but  the  nature  of  the  divisions  is  unknown,  and  it 
rzja  only  be  surmised  that  they  were  such  as  an 
hinted  at  in  the  Cyropicdia.  In  that  work,  XeiKw 
phon,  who,  being  an  Athenian,  may  oe  supnosed  la 
have  in  view  the  military  institutions  of  nis  cvd 
country,  speaking  of  the  advantages  attending  the 
subdivisions  of  large  bodies  of  men,  with  respect  to 
the  power  of  re-forming  those  bodies  when  they  hap- 
pen to  be  dispersed,  states*  that  the  ru^tc  consists 
of  100  men.  and  the  X6xo{  of  twenty-four  men  (ex- 
clusive of  their  officer);  and  in  another  pa.ssage  be 
mentions  the  dexuf,  or  section  of  ten,  and  the  iti/t- 
irof,  or  section  of  five  men.  The  riifif  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal  element  in  the  division  of 
troops  in  the  Athenian  army,  and  to  have  corre- 
sponded to  the  Peloponnesian  Xo;rof-  The  infantry 
was  commanded  by  ten  slrategi  (Ktrf.  STRiiEBi) 
and  ten  taxiarchs,  and  the  cavalry  by  two  hipparchs 
and  ten  phylarchs.  These  officers  were  chosen  an- 
nnally,  and  they  appear  to  have  appointed  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  of  each  Tuf/f  or  i.oxo(. 

The  mountainous  character  of  Attica  and  the 
Peloponnesus  is  the  reason  that  cavalry  was  cevei 
numerous  in  those  countries.  Previously  to  the 
Persian  invasion  of  Greece,  the  number  of  horse* 
soldiers  belonging  to  the  Athenians  was  but  ninety- 
six,  each  of  the  forty-eight  naucrarin  ivavKpapltU), 
into  which  the  state  was  divided,  furnishing  two 
persons;  but  soon  afterward  the  body  was  augment- 
ed to  isiao  Kara^poKTot,  or  heavy-armed  horaemen, 
and  there  was,  besides,  an  equal  number  of  4n*o&>- 
XtBToi,  or  archers,  who  fought  on  horseback.  Tbe 
horses  belonging  to  the  former  class  were  covered 
with  bronze  or  other  metal,  and  they  were  orna- 
mented with  bells  and  embroidered  clothinj'.  Be- 
fore being  allowed  to  serve,  both  men  and"  horses 
were  subject  to  an  examination  before  the  hijv 
parehs,  and  punishments  were  decreed  against  p«w 
sons  who  should  enter  without  the  requisite  quui& 
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euums.    It  vas  also  the  duty  of  the  hippaichs  to 
lain  the  eayalry  in  time  of  peace.' 

Ererf  free  citizen  of  the  Greek  states  was,  ac- 
tcrding  to  Xenophoa  and  Plutarch,  enrolled  for 
military  ixivice  from  the  age  of  18  or  20,  to  58  or 
fiO  jeais,  and  at  Sparta,  at  least,  the  rule  was  com- 
moD  to  the  kia^  and  the  private  people.  The 
ronng  men,  previofksly  to  joimng  the  ranks,  were 
ustmcted  in  the  military  duties  by  the  ra/crucoi  or 

eili'ic  teachers,  who  were  maintained  by  the  state 
t  the  paipose;  and  no  town  in  Greece  was  with- 
»D.  its  eymnasium  or  school.  The  times  appointed 
foi  pel  forming  the  exercises,  as  well  in  the  gymna- 
sium as  in  the  camp  were  early  in  the  morning,  and 
in  the  evenin?  before  going  to  rest.  The  first  em- 
plojrment  of  the  young  soldiers  was  to  guard  the 
dty;  and  in  this  duty  they  were  associated  with 
inch  veterans  as,  on  account  of  their  age,  had  been 
jischareed  from  service  in  the  field.  At  20  years 
jf  age  the  Athenian  recruit  could  be  sent  on  foreign 
ixpeditions;  bat,  among  the  Spartans,  this  was  sel- 
dom done  ti'.  the  soldier  was  30  years  old.  No 
man  beyond  Jie  legal  age  could  he  compelled  to 
serve  out  of  his  country,  except  in  times  of  public 
danger;  but  mention  is  occastonally  made  of  such 
persons  being  placed  in  die  rear  of  the  army  during 
an  action,  and  charged  with  Uie  care  of  the  bag- 
gage.* While  the  Athenians  were  engaged  in  an 
expedition  against  JEgina,  the  Pelopoimesians  sent 
a  detachment  of  troops  towards  Megara,  in  expec- 
tation of  surprising  the  place ;  but  the  young  and 
the  aged  men  who  remained  to  guard  Athens 
marched,  tinder  Myronides,  against  the  enemy,  and 
prevented  the  success  of  the  enterprise.* 

An  attention  to  militaiy  duties,  when  the  troops 
were  encamp^  was  stnctlv  enforced  in  all  the 
Oieek  armies;  but  a  considerable  difference  pre- 
vailed in  those  of  the  two  principal  states  with  re- 
•Kct  to  the  recreations  of  the  soldiers.  The  men 
3?  Athens  were  allowed  to  witness  theatrical  per- 
fiirmances,  and  to  have  in  the  camp  companies  of 
Bingen  and  dancers.  In  the  Lacedaemonian  army, 
«n  the  contrary,  all  these  were  forbidden ;  the  con- 
stant practice  of  temperance,  and  the  observance  of 
•  rigid  discipline,  being  prescribed  to  the  Spartan 
yovtii,  in  order  that  they  might  excel  in  warCwhich 
(mong  them  was  considered  as  the  proper  occupa- 
tion of  fteemen);  and  manly  exercises  alone  were 
permitted  in  the  intervals  of  duty.  Yet,  while  en- 
camped, the  ronng  men  were  encouraged  to  use 
perfumes,  ana  to  wear  costly  armour,  though  the 
adoning  of  their  persons  when  at  home  would 
have  subjected  them  to  the  reproach  of  effeminacy. 
On  going  intc  action,  they  crowned  themselves  with 
garUnds,  and  marched  with  a  regulated  pace,  a 
concert  of  flutes  playing  the  hymn  of  Castor.* 

The  militarr  service  was  not  always  voluntarily 
embraced  by  the  Greek  people,  since  it  was  found 
necessary  to  decree  punishments  against  such  as 
evaded  the  conscriptions.  These  consisted  in  a  dep- 
rivation of  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  or  in  being 
branded  in  the  hand.  Deserters  from  the  army 
were  pnnished  with  death;  and  at  home,  when  a 
man  absented  himself  fh>m  the  ranks,  he  was  made 
to  sit  three  days  in  a  public  place  in  women's  ap- 
parel. It  was  held  to  be  highly  disgraceftil  in  a  sol- 
dier if,  after  an  action,  he  was 'without  his  buckler ; 
p.'Obably  bsnause  this  implied  that  he,  who  ought 
10  have  maintained  his  post  till  the  last  moment, 
kad  made  a  precipitate  retreat;  a  coward  would 
duow  away  his  buckler  in  order  that  he  might  ran 
ftster. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Greek  republics,  while  the 
flieatre  of  war  was  almost  at  the  gates  of  each  city, 
llie  soldier  served  at  his  own  expense  in  that  class 
•f  troops  which  his  fortune  permitted  him  to  join. 
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Both  at  Athens  and  Sparta  the  Imrtu',  or  horsemen, 
consisted  of  persons  possessing  considerable  estates 
and  vigour  of  body;  each  man  fVunished  and  main- 
tained his  own  horse,  and  he  was,  besides,  bound  f> 
provide  at  least  one  loot-soldier  as  ao  attendant.  In 
the  time  of  Xenophon,  however,  the  spirit  of  the  ori- 
ginal institution  had  greatly  declined ;  not  only  was 
the  citizen  allowed  to  commute  his  2>ersonal  servt 
ces  for  those  of  a  horseman  hired  in  his  stead,  bir 
the  purcha.se  and  maintenance  of  the  honies,  which 
were  imposed  as  a  tax  on  the  wealthy,  were  ill  exe- 
cuted ;  the  men,  also,  who  were  least  able  in  body, 
and  least  desirous  of  distinguishing  themselves, 
were  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  cavalry. 

The  distress  occasioned  by  the  long  continuance 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  having  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  poorer  citizens  of  Athens  to  serve  the 
country  at  their  own  expense,  Pericles  inttodnced 
the  practice  of  giving  constant  pay  to  a  class  of  the 
solmers  out  of  the  public  revenue ;  and  this  wa& 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  other  states  of  Greece. 
The  amount  of  the  pay  varied,  according  to  circum- 
stances, from  two  ODoli  to  a  drachma.'  The  com- 
manders of  the  Uxoi  received  double,  and  the 
strategi  fotu:  times,  the  pay  of  a  private  foot-soldier.* 
A  trace  having  been  made  between  the  Athenians 
and  Argives,  it  was  appointed  that,  if  one  party  as- 
sisted another,  those  who  sent  the  assistance  should 
furnish  their  troops  with  provisions  for  thirty  days; 
and  it  was  farther  agreed,  that  if  the  succoured  paity 
wished  to  retain  the  troops  beyond  that  time,  they 
should  pay,  dally,  one  drachma  fof  MpDa.)  for  eacn 
hoiseman,  and  three  oboli  for  a  foot-soldier,  whether 
heavy-armed,  light-armed,  or  archer.'  At  Athens, 
by  the  laws  of  Solon,  if  a  man  lost  a  limb  in  war, 
one  obolns  was  allowed  him  daily  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  at  the  public  expense ;  the  parents  and  children 
of  such  as  fell  in  action  were  also  provided  "ot  bf 
Uie  state.    (^Vid.  ApimATOi.) 

WiA  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  the  love  of  eaM 
prevailed  over  that  of  glory ;  and  the  principal  statet 
of  Greece,  in  order  to  supply  the  places  of  such  cW- 
zens  as  claimed  the  privilege  of  exemption  from 
military  service,  were  obliged  to  take  in  pay  bodies 
of  troops  which  were  raised  among  their  poorer 
neighbours.  The  Arcadians,  like  the  modem  Swiss, 
were  most  generally  retained  as  auxiliaries  in  the 
armies  of  the  other  Greek  stales.  In  earlier  times, 
to  engage  as  a  mercenary  in  the  service  of  a  foreign 
power  was  considered  dishonourable ;  and  the  name 
of  the  Carians,  who  are  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  do  so,  became  on  that  account  a  term  of  reproach. 

The  strength  of  a  Grecian  army  consisted  chiefly 
in  its  foot-soldiers ;  and  of  these  there  were  at  first 
but  two  classes  :  the  6viiTai,  who  wore  heavy  ar- 
mour, carried  large  shields,  and  in  action  used 
swords  and  long  spears ;  and  the  YuW,  who  were 
light-armed,  having  frequently  only  helmets  and 
small  bucklers,  with  neither  cuirasses  norgreaves 
and  who  were  employed  chiefly  as  skirmishers  in 
discharging  arrows,  darts,  or  stones.^  An  interme- 
diate class  of  troops,  called  vcXTaariu,  or  targeteers, 
was  formed  at  Athens  by  Iphicrates,  after  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war  :*  they  were  armed  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  iir^lrai,  but  their  cuirasses 
were  of  linen  instead  of  bronze  or  iron;  their  spears 
were  short,  and  they  carried  small  roimd  bucklers 
(irlTLrai).  These  troops,  uniting  in  some  measure 
the  stability  of  the  phalanx  wii  the  agility  of  the 
light-armed  men,  were  found  to  be  highly  eflicienti 
and  from  the  time  of  their  adoption,  they  were  ex- 
tensively employed  in  the  Greek  armies.  A'Band 
of  cluh-men  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  among  the 
Theban  troops  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 

Scarlet  or  crimson  appears  to  have  been  the 
general  colour  of  the  Greek  uniform,  at  least  in  th« 
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iaya  of  Xenophon ;  for  he  observes'  that  tne  army 
•f  Agesilaus  appeared  all  bronze  and  scarlet  (&irav- 

The  oldest  existing  works  which  treat  expressly 
of  the  constitution  and  tactics  of  the  Grecian  armies 
are  the  treatises  of  £lian  and  Arrian,  which  were 
written  m  the  time  of  Hadrian,  when  the  art  of  war 
bad  changed  its  character,  and  when  many  details 
relating  to  the  ancient  military  organizations  were 
forgotten.  Yet  the  systems  of  these  tacticians,  speak- 
■ng  generally,  appear  to  belong  to  the  age  of  Philip 
>r  Alexander;  and,  consequently,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  liaving  succeeded  those  which  have  been 
indicated  above. 

iElian  makes  the  lowest  subdivision  of  the  army 
to  consist  of  a  ^x'Vi  iexdc,  or  tvu/tona,  which  he 
says  were  then  supposed  to  have  been  respectively 
files  of  16, 12,  or  8  men;  and  he  recommends  the 
latter.  The  numbers  in  the  superior  divisions  pro- 
ceeded in  a  geometrical  progression  by  doubles, 
and  the  principal  bodies  were  formed  and  denomi- 
nated as  follow :  Four  Wj;oi  constituted  a  Tcrpap- 
Xla  (=64  men),  and  two  of  these  a  Tofjj  (=128 
men).  The  latter  doubled,  was  called  a  ovvTay/ia 
orfevay/o  (=;856  men),  to  which  division  it  appears 
that  five  supernumeraries  were  attached  ;  these 
were  the  crier,  the  ensign,  the  trumpeter,  a  servant, 
and  an  officer,  called  oipayb^,  whoj>rought  up  the 
rear.  Four  of  the  last-mentioned  divisions  formed 
a  xi^topx^"  (=1024  men),  which,  doubled,  became 
a  TtXoi,  and  quadrupled,  formed  the  body  which 
«vas  denominated  a  ^dXayS.  This  corra  would 
tbereibre  appear  to  have  consisted  of  409G  men; 
but,  in  fact,  divisions  of  very  different  strengths 
were  at  different  times  designated  by  that  name. 
Xenophon,  in  the  Cjrropsdia,  applies  the  term  plui- 
Utnget  to  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  army  of 
Cr(B6a<!..  and  in  the  Anabasis  to  the  bodies  of  Greek 
troops  in  the  battle  of  Cimaxa,  as  well  as  upon 
many  other  occasions.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
before  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  phalanx 
was  a  general  expression  for  any  large  body  of 
troops  in  the  Grecian  armies.  That  prince,  how- 
ever, united  under  this  name  6000  of  his  most  effi- 
cient heavy-armed  men,  whom  he  called  his  com- 
panions ;  he  subjected  them  to  judicious  regulations, 
and  improved  their  arms  and  discipline;  and  from 
that  time  the  name  of  his  country  was  constantly 
applied  to  bodies  of  troops  which  were  similarly 
organized. 

The  numerical  strengthof  the  phalanx  was  prob- 
ably the  greatest  in  the  days  of  Philip  and  Alexan- 
der; and,  if  the  tactics  of  iElian  may  be  considered 
applicable  to  the  age  of  those  monarchs,  it  would 
appear  that  the  corps,  when  complete,  consisted  of 
about  16,000  heavy-armed  men.  It  was  divided 
into  four  parts,  each  consisting  of  4000  men,  who 
were  drawn  up  in  files  generally  16  men  deep.  The 
whole  front,  properly  speaking,  consisted  of  two 
graikd  divisions ;  but  each  of  these  was  divided  into 
two  sections,  and  the  two  middle  sections  of  the 
whole  constituted  the  centre,  or  b/npaXoc.  The 
others  were  designated  nipara,  or  wings  ;  and  in 
these  the  best  troops  seem  to  have  been  placed. 
The  evolutions  were  performed  upon  the  enomoty, 
or  single  file,  whether  it  were  required  to  extend  or 
to  deepen  the  line ;  and  there  was  an  interval  be- 
rween  every  two  sections  for  the  convenience  of 
nanoenvrinK.* 

The  smallest  division  of  theV"^<,  or  light  troops, 
according  to  the  treatise  of  .£lian,  was  the  Mx''i< 
which  in  this  class  consisted  of  eight  men  only ; 
and  four  of  these  are  said  to  have  formed  a  avartt- 
«f.  The  sections  afterward  Increased  by  doubling 
the  numbers  in  the  preceding  divisions  up  to  the 
Mrayfia,  which  consisted  of  8193  men  ;  and  this 
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was  the  whole  number  of  tnr  Vk.Iui  who  Kens  at 
taclied  to  a  phalanx  of  heavy-armed  tnops. 

The  Greek  cavalry,  according  to  JKUan,  wai 
divided  into  bodies,  of  which  the  smallest  wa> 
called  U17:  it  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  64  men, 
though  the  term  was  used  in  earlier  times  U-t  » 
party  of  horse  of  any  number.'    A  troop  caUec* 
eiriAopxia  contained  two  IXai :  and  a  division  sob- 
sequently  called  rapavrivapxia  (from  Tarentiim  io 
Italy)  was  double  the  former.     Each  of  Uie  sn-w 
ceedmg  divisions  was  double  that  which  preceded 
it;  and  one,  consisting  of  2048  men,  was  called  r.- 
Aof :  finally,  the  intTay/ia  was  equal  to  two  Tti?, 
and  contained  4096  men.    The  troops  of  the  divirion 
or  class,  called  by  ^]ian  Tarentines,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  similar  to  those  which  also  bore  the 
names  of  Mifiurai  and  virtunrurrtu,  and  which  cor- 
responi'sd  to  the  present  dragoons,  since  ihey  en- 
gaged either  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  being  attended 
by  persons  who  took  care  of  the  horees  when  the 
nders  fought  dismounted.    Their  armour  was  heav- 
ier than  that  of  the  common  horsemen,  but  lighter 
than  that  of  the  dirXtrot ;  and  their  first  establish- 
ment is  ascribed  to  Alexander.    It  does  not  appear 
that  war-chariots  were  used  in  Greece  alter  the 
heroic  ages ;  indeed,  the  mountainous  namre  of  the 
country  must  have  been  unfavourable  for  their  evo- 
lutions.   In  the  East,  however,  the  armies  frequently 
coming  to  action  in  vast  plains,  not  only  did  the 
use  of^chariots  commence  at  a  venr  early  epoch 
but  they  continued  to  be  employed  till  the  conqueSV 
of  Syria  and  Egypt  by  the  Romans.     Numerous 
chariots  formed  the  front  of  the  Persian  line  when 
Alexander  overthrew  the  empire  of  Darius.     Di- 
visions of  chariots  were  placed  at  intervals  bt  fore 
the  army  of  Molon,  when  he  was  defeated  by  Aii- 
tiochus  the  Great;*  and  Justin  relates'  that  theie 
were  600  in  the  army  which  Mithradates  (Enpator) 
drew  up  against  that  of  Ariarathes.    In  the  engage- 
ments with  Darius  and  Porus,  the  troops  of  Alex- 
ander were  opposed  to  elephants ;  and  subsequently 
to  the  reign  of  that  prince,  those  animals  were 
generally  employed  in  the  Greek  armies  in  Asia. 
They  were  arranged  in  line  in  front  of  the  troop*. 
and  carried  on  their  backs  wooden  turrets,  in  which 
were  placed  from  lO  to  30  men,  for  the  purpose  ol 
annoying  the  enemy  with  darts  and  arrows.    They 
were  also  trained  to  act  against  each  other :  mshiiig 
together,  they  intertwined  their  trunks,   and  the 
stronger,  forcing  his  opponent  to  turn  his  flank, 
pierced  him  with  his  tusks ;  the  men,  in  the  mean 
time,  fighting  with  their  spears.*    Thus,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Raphea,  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy, 
one  wing  of  the  ECTptian  army  was  defeated  in 
consequence  of  the  African  elephants  being  inferior 
in  strength  to  those  of  India.    Elephants  were  also 
employ^  in  the  wars  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
Carthaginians  with  each  other. 

The  four  chief  officers  of  a  phalanx  wet«  dis- 
posed in  the  following  manner:  The  first  with 
respect  to  merit  was  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
rignt  wing ;  the  second,  at  the  extremity  of  the  left ; 
the  third  was  placed  on  the  right  of  the  leA  wing-; 
and  the  fourth  on  the  left  of  the  right  wing ;  and  a 
like  order  was  observed  in  placing  the  officers  of 
the  several  subdivisions  of  the  phalanx.  The  reason 
given  by  jElian  for  this  fanciful  arrangement  is, 
uiat  thus  the  whole  front  of  the  line  will  be  equally 
well  commanded;  since,  as  he  observes,  in  ercry 
(arithmetical^  progression,  the  sum  of  the  extrem« 
terms  is  equal  to  that  of  the  mean  terms;  whatevet 
may  be  the  value  of  this  reason,  it  must  have  beer 
a  difficult  task  to  determine  the  relative  merit  of 
the  officers  with  the  precision  necessary  for  assign- 
ing them  their  proper  nlaces  in  the  series.  Expo 
rienced  soldiers  were  also  placed  in  the  rear  of  tb 
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paalanz ;  and  Xenopbon,  in  the  Cyiopaedia,  cont- 
futs  a  body  of  troops  thus  officered  to  a  house 
laring  a  gocKl  foundation  and  rooC 

Eaui  soldier  in  the  phalanx  was  allowed,  when 
in  open  order,  a  space  equal  to  four  cubits  (5i  or  6 
feet)  ea'Jt  way ;  when  a  charge  was  to  be  made,  the 
5pace  was  reduced  to  two  cubits  each  way,  and  this 
order  was  called  nvKvaaic.  On  some  occasions 
onhr  onr  cubit  was  allowed,  and  then  the  order  was 
riled  cvitaoma/toi,  because  the  bucklers  touched 
faeb  otiier. 

Id  maldng  "■■:  I'ecetTing  an  attack,  when  each 
utac  cccupied  a^7ut  three  feet  in  depth,  and  the 
Maradcaian  spear,  or  aapiaaa,  which  was  18  or  20 
feet  Ions,  was  held  in  a  horizontal  position,  the 
point  of  that  which  was  in  the  hands  of  a  front- 
rank  man  miKht  project  about  14  feet  from  the  line ; 
the  point  of  that  which  was  in  the  hands  of  a  sec- 
ood-rank  man  might  project  about  11  feet,  and  so 
on.  Therefore,  of  the  sixteen  ranks,  which  was 
the  ordinary  depth  of  the  phalanx,  those  in  rear  of 
loe  fifth  could  not  evidently  contribute  by  their 
pikes  to  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy:  they  conse- 
<;aently  kept  their  pikes  in  an  inclined  position, 
resting  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men  in  their  front ; 
and  thus  they  were  enabled  to  arrest  the  enemy's 
missiles,  which,  after  flying  over  the  front  ranks, 
miriit  otherwise  fall  on  those  in  the  rear.  The 
ranks  bevond  the  fifth  pressing  with  all  their  force 
against  the  men  who  were  in  their  front,  while  they 
prevented  them  from  falling  back,  increased  the 
elect  of  the  charge,  or  the  resistance  opposed  to 
that  of  the  enemy ;'  and  from  a  disposition  similar 
n  that  which  is  here  supposed  in  the  Spartan  troops 
at  the  baule  of  FlatsEi,  the  Persian  infantry,  ill 
•rated,  and  unskilled  in  close  action,  are  said  to 
have  perished  in  vast  numbers  in  the  vain  attempt 
K  penetrate  the  den.se  masses  of  the  Greeks. 

In  action,  it  was  one  duty  of  the  officers  to  prc- 
fcnt  the  whole  body  of  the  men  from  inclining  to- 
vaidi  the  right  hand ;  to  this  there  was  always  a 
jreat  tendency,  becatise  every  soldier  endeavoured 
npress  that  way,  in  order  tha't  he  might  be  covered 
js  much  as  passible  by  the  shield  of  his  companion ; 
and  thus  danger  was  incurred  of  having  the  army 
ratflanked  towards  its  left  by  that  of  the  enemy. 
A  derangement  of  this  nature  occurred  to  the  army 
of  Agis  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea.*  Previously  to 
an  actkni,  some  particular  word  or  sentence,  aiiSti- 
(to,  was  given  out  by  the  commanders  to  the 
icUiers,  who  were  enabled,  on  demanding  it,  tc 
distinguish  each  other  from  the  enemy.' 

The  Greek  tactics  appear  to  have  been  simple, 
and  the  evolutions  of  the  troops  such  as  could  be 
easily  executed :  the  general  ngnre  of  the  phalanx 
was  'an  oblong  rectangle,  and  this  could,  when  re- 
quired, be  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  solid  or  hollow 
Mjnare,  a  rhombus  or  lozenge,  a  triangle,  or  a  por- 
tioa  of  •  circle.  On  a  maicn  it  was  capable  of 
oootncting  its  front,  according  to  the  breadth  of  the 
md  or  pue,  along  which  it  was  to  move.  If  the 
phalanx  was  drawn  np  so  that  its  front  exceeded 
Its  depth,  it  bad  the  name  of  irXivSiov;  on  the 
other  baiid,  when  it  advanced  in  column,  or  on  a 
front  narrower  than  its  depth,  it  was  called  iripyot- 
Uaaally,  the  opposing  armies  were  drawn  up  in  two 
parallel  lines ;  but  there  was  also  an  oblique  order 
of  battle,  one  wing  being  advanced  near  the  enemy, 
and  the  other  being  kept  retired ;  and  this  dispo- 
iition  was  used  when  it  was  desii'ed  to  induce  an 
enemy  to  break  his  line.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  frequently  adopted  by  the  Thebans;  and,  at 
the  bottle  of  Oeliam,  the  BtBotians  thus  defeated 
the  Atheoiani.*  At  the  Grauicus,  also,  Alexander, 
fcOowing,  it  is  said,*  the  practice  of  Epaminondaa, 
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did  not  attack  at  once  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy, 
but  threw  himself  with  condensed  forces  against  th( 
centre  only  of  the  Persian  line. 

Occasionally,  the  phalanx  was  formed  in  two 
divisions,  each  facing  outward,  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  tlie  enemy  at  once  in  front  and  rear,  or  on 
both  flanks ;  these  orders  were  called  respectively 
o/i^ioro/iof  and  avTiaTofio^.  "When  the  phalanx  was 
in  danger  of  being  surroimded,  it  could  be  formed 
in  four  divisions,  which  faced  in  opposite  directions. 
At  the  battle  of  Arbela,  the  two  divisions  of  Alex- 
ander's army  formed  a  phalanx  with  two  fronts ; 
and  here  the  attack  was  directed  against  the  right 
wing  only  of  the  Persians. 

The  manoeuvres  necessary  for  changing  the  front 
of  the  phalanx  were  generally  performra  by  cotmter- 
marching  the  files,  because  it  was  of  importance 
that  the  officers  or  file  leaders  should  be  in  the 
fronL  When  a  phalanx  was  to  be  formed  in  twi 
parallel  lines,  the  leaders  commonly  placed  them- 
selves on  the  exterior  front  of  eacn  une,  with  tht 
obpayoi,  or  rear-rank  men,  who  were  almost  alwayi 
veteran  soldiers,  in  the  interior ;  the  contrary  dispo- 
sition was,  however,  sometimes  aidopted. 

The  phalanx  was  made  to  take  the  form  of  a 
lozenge,  or  wedge,  when  it  was  intended  to  pierce 
the  line  of  an  enemy.  At  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
the  Lacediemonians,  attempting  to  extend  their  line 
to  the  right  in  order  to  outflank  the  Thebans, 
Epaminondos,  or,  rather,  Pelopidas,  attacked  them 
while  they  were  disordered  by  that  movement  On 
this  occasion,  tlie  Bdotian  troops  were  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  a  hollow  wedge,  which  was  made  by 
two  divisions  of  a  double  phalanx  being  joined  to- 
gether al  one  end.' 

It  may  be  said  that,  from  the  disposition  of  the 
troops  in  the  Greek  armies,  the  success  of  an  action 
depended  in  general  on  a  single  effort,  since  there 
was  no  second  line  of  troops  to  support  the  first  in 
the  event  of  any  disaster.    The  dense  order  of  the 

{ihalanx  was  only  proper  for  a  combat  on  a  perfectly 
evel  plain:  and  even  then  the  victory  depended 
rather  on  the  prowess  of  the  soldier  than  on  the 
skill  of  the  commander,  who  was  commonly  dli- 
tinguished  from  the  men  only  by  fighting  at  their 
head.  But,  when  the  field  of  battle  was  commanded 
by  heights,  and  intersected  by  streams  or  defiles, 
the  unwieldy  mass  became  incapable  of  actir^^r, 
while  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  enemy's  missiles: 
such  was  the  state  of  the  Lacedtemonian  troops 
when  besieged  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria.*  The 
cavalry  attached  to  a  phalanx,  or  line  of  battle, 
was  placed  on  its  wings,  and  the  light  troops  were 
in  the  rear,  or  in  the  intervals  between  the  divisions. 
An  engagement  sometimes  consisted  merely  in  the 
charges  which  the  opposing  cavalry  made  on  each 
other,  as  in  the  battle  between  the  Lacedsmonians 
and  Olynthians.' 

The  simple  battering-ram  for  demolishing  the 
walls  of  fortresses  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  in- 
vention of  the  earliest  times :  we  learn  from  Thucyd- 
ides*  that  it  was  employed  by  the  Peloponnesians 
at  the  siege  of  Plateea:  and,  according  to  Vitruvius,* 
the  ram,  covered  with  a  roof  of  hides  or  wood  for 
the  protection  of  the  men,  was  invented  by  Cetras 
of  Chalceaon,  wno  lived  before  the  age  of  Philip 
and  Alexander.  (Vv/.  Aries.)  But  we  have  little 
knowledge  of  what  may  be  called  the  field-artillerT 
of  the  Greeks  at  any  period  of  their  history.  Dl- 
odorus  Siculus  mentions*  that  the  KaTaitii.nK,  or 
machine  for  throwing  arrows,  was  invented  or  im- 
proved at  Syracuse  in  the  time  of  Dionvsins;  but 
whether  it  was  then  u.sed  in  the  attack  of  towns,  or 
against  troops  in  the  field,  does  not  appear;  and  it 
is  not  till  aoout  a  century  after  the  death  of  Alex* 
ander  that  we  have  any  distinct  intinration  of  sack 
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maclUDC*  being  in  the  train  of  a  Grecian  army. 
According  to  Polybius,'  there  were  with  the  troops 
of  Machanidas  many  carriages  filled  with  catapults 
and  w<!apons  ;  those  carriages  appear  to  have  come 
up  in  rear  of  the  Spartan  army ;  but,  before  the  ac- 
tion commenced,  they  were  disposed  at  intervals 
bIoi^  the  front  of  the  line,  in  order,  as  Philopcemen 
is  said  to  have  perceived,  to  put  the  Acbsan  pha- 
*anx  in  disorder  by  discharges  of  stones  and  darts. 
Vgainst  such  missiles,  as  well  as  those  which  came 
from  the  ordinary  slings  and  bows,  the  troops,  when 
not  actually  making  a  charge,  covered  themselves 
with  their  bucklers  ;  the  men  in  the  first  rank 
placing  theirs  vertically  in  front,  and  those  behind, 
in  stooping  or  kneeling  postures,  holding  them  over 
their  heads  so  as  to  form  what  was  called  a  jreAuio; 
(tortoise),  inclining  down  towards  the  rear. 

ARMY  (ROMAN).  The  organization  of  the  Ro- 
ifaan  army  in  early  times  was  based  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  Servius  Tullius,  which  is  explained 
under  the  article  Comitia  Cintdriata  ;  in  which  an 
account  is  given  of  the  Roman  army  in  the  time  of 
the  kings  and  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Republic. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  it  appears 
plainly,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  that  the 
tactics  of  the  Roman  infantry  in  early  times  were 
not  those  of  the  legion  at  a  later  period,  and  that 
the  phalanx,  which  was  the  battle-array  of  the 
Greeks,  was  also  the  form  in  which  the  Roman 
armies  were  originally  drawn  up.  (CHmi*  anlea 
Romani  uti  nml  i  deinde,  pottguam  ttipendiarii  facti 
tunt,  tcuta  pro  clipeii  fecerc ;  et  quod  antta  phalange* 
limilc*  Macedonicit,  hoc  postea  tnanipUaiim  *tructa 
aciet  capit  esse.')  In  Livy's  description*  of  the 
battle  which  was  fought  near  Vesuvius,  we  have 
an  account  of  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  army 
in  the  year  B.C.  337  ;  but,  as  this  description  can- 
not be  understood  without  explaining  the  ancient 
formation  of  the  array,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to 
lescribe  the  constitution  of  the  army  in  later  times. 

in  the  time  of  Polybius,  which  was  that  of  Fabius 
and  Scipio,  every  legion  was  commanded  by  six 
military  tribunes  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  four  new 
legions  being  intended  to  be  raised,  14  of  the  trib- 
unes were  chosen  from  among  th(«e  citizens  who 
had  carried  arms  in  five  campaigns,  and  10  from 
those  who  had  served  twice  as  long.  The  consuls, 
after  they  entered  upon  their  oiBce,  appointed  a  day 
on  which  all  those  who  were  of  the  military  age 
were  required  to  attend.  When  the  day  for  enroll- 
ing the  troops  arrived,  the  people  assembled  at  the 
Capitol  ;*  and  the  consuls,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  military  tribunes,  proceeded  to  hold  the  levy, 
unless  prevented  by  the  tribunes  of  the  plebes.* 
The  military  tribunes,  having  been  divided  into  four 
bodies  (which  division  corresponded  to  the  general 
distribution  of  the  army  into  four  legions),  drew 
out  the  tribes  by  lot,  one  by  one  ;  then,  calling  up 
that  tribe  upon  which  the  lot  first  fell,  they  chose 
(Ugennt,  whence  the  name  Ugio)  four  young  men 
nearly  equal  in  age  and  stature.  From  these  the 
tribunes  of  the  first  legion  chose  one ;  tliose  of  the 
second  chose  a  second,  and  so  on :  after  this  four 
other  men  were  selected,  and  now  the  tribunes  of 
the  second  legion  made  the  first  choice ;  then  those 
of  the  other  legions  in  order,  and,  last  of  all,  the 
(ribunes  of  the  first  legion  made  their  choice.  In 
like  manner,  from  the  next  four  men,  the  tribunes, 
^)c^nning  with  those  of  the  third  legion  and  ending 
with  those  of  the  second,  made  their  choice.  01^ 
serving  the  same  method  of  rotation  to  the  end,  it 
followed  that  all  the  legions  were  nearly  alike  with 
respect  to  the  ages  and  stature  of  the  men.    Po- 


I  lybius  observes'  that,  anciently,  the  ?aTahy  :rrMi|« 
were  chosen  after  the  infantry,  and  that  SO.  horar 
were  allowed  to  e^  ery  4000  foot ;  but  he  adds  riial 

!  it  wa.i  then  the  custom  to  select  the  cavalry  first, 
and  to  assign  300  of  these  to  each  legion.  Every 
citizen  was  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army,  wh>!ii 
required,  between  the  ages  of  17  and  46  ycara. 
Each  foot-soldier  was  obliged  to  serve  durilf 
twenty  campaigns,  and  each  hoiseman  daring  tea. 
And,  except  wlien  a  legal  cause  of  exemptior.  (m 
catio)  existed,  tlie  service  was  compulsory :  persona 
who  refused  to  enlist  could  be  punished  by  fine  <n 
imprisonment,  and  in  some  cases  they  might  ha 
sold  as  slaves.*  The  grounds  of  exemption  wera 
age,*  infirmity,  and  having  served  the  appointed 
time.  The  magistrates  and  priests  were  also  ex- 
empted, in  general,  from  serving  in  the  wars  ;  and 
the  same  privilege  was  sometimes  granted  by  tli« 
senate  or  the  people  to  individuals  who  had  rendur 
ed  services  to  the  state.*  In  sudden  emergencies, 
or  when  any  particular  danger  was  apprehended,  aa 
in  the  case  of  a  war  in  Italy  or  against  the  Gnula, 
both  of  which  were  called  tumulhu,*  no  exemption 
could  be  pleaded,  but  all  were  obliged  to  be  enrolled. 
{Senalut  dccrevil,  vt  ilelcclut  haberetur,  vacatiouet  tu 
talerent.')  Persons  who  were  rated  by  the  censors 
below  the  value  of  400  drachms,  according  lo 
Polybius,  were  allowed  to  serve  only  in  the  navy ; 
and  these  men  formed  what  was  called  the  legit 
dastica. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  Republic,  each  consul  had 
usually  the  command  of  two  Roman  legions  and 
two  legions  of  allies ;  and  the  latter  were  raised  in 
the  states  of  Italy  nearly  in  the  same  manner  aa 
the  others  were  raised  in  Rome.  The  infantry  of 
an  allied  legion  was  usually  equal  in  number  to  that 
of  a  Roman  legion,  but  the  cavalry  attached  to  Um 
former  was  twice  as  numerous  as  that  which  b» 
longed  to  the  latter.'  The  regulation  of  the  twc 
allied  legions  was  superintended  by  twelve  ofi;ccn 
called  prefects  {prafccii),  who  were  selected  for 
this  purpose  by  the  consuls.*  In  the  line  of  battl>> 
the  two  Koninn  legions  formed  the  centre,  an/ 
those  of  the  allies  were  placed,  one  on  the  right,  aar 
the  other  on  the  left  flank  ;  the  cavalry  v-ap  po4t,^ 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  line :  that  of  .no  al- 
lies in  each  wing,  being  on  the  outward  Ua.ik  of  the 
legionary  horsemen,  on  which  account  tliey  had  the 
name  of  Alarii.  (I'lVI.  Alarii.)  A  botl}  of  the  best 
soldiers,  Irath  infantry  and  cavalry,  eon^izting  either 
of  volunteers  or  of  veterans  self.jlod  from  the  al- 
lies, guarded  the  consul  in  the  camp,  or  served 
about  his  person  in  the  field  ;  ai.d  these  were  called 
extraordinarii.    (Vid.  Exirapxdinarii.) 

The  numlier  of  men  in  a  Roman  legion  varied 
much  at  diflerent  times.  When  Camillus  raised 
ten  legions  for  the  war  a^a'.nst  the  Gauls,  each  con- 
sisted of  4200  fuo)-SR',d;er3  and  300  hoise-soldiers;* 
but,  previously  lo  ''.le  buttle  of  Cannie,  the  senate 
decreed  that  the  drmy  should  consist  of  eight 
legions,  and  that  the  strength  of  each  should  b« 
5000  foot-soldiore.'*  According  to  Livy,"  the  le- 
gioni  wiiicii  went  to  Africa  with  Scipio  consisted 
each  of  6200  foot-soldiers  and  300  horse  (though 
the  be^t  commentators  suppose  that  6200  foot  sol- 
diers are  meant) ;  and  during  the  second  war  a 
Macedonia,  the  consul  .T^milius  Paulus  had  two 
legions  of  0000  foot  each,  besides  the  anxilia)  iea, 
for  service  in  that  country."    The  strength  of  tbr 
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Mgianai;  cavalry  seems  to  hate  been  always  nearly 
,  ihesame. 

Tbe  number  of  legions  in  the  service  of  Rome 
went  oD  increasing  with  the  extent  of  its  territory ; 
and,  after  the  Punic  wars,  when  the  state  had  ac- 
fujred  wraith  l>y  i^  tniuquests  in  the  East,  the 
oiilita'7  f-irce  beuame  very  considerable.  Notwith- 
HanJLig  the  lust  f%  sustained  at  the  battle  of  Can- 
nae, wc  liud  that,  immediately  afterward,  the  Romans 
raised  in  tbe  city  four  legions  of  infantry,  with  1000 
honemen,  besides  arming  8000  slaves ;  the  cities 
of  Latiom  sent  an  equal  force ;  and,  supposing 
10,000  men  to  have  escaped  from  Cannse,  the  whole 
wonld  amount  to  above  50,000  men.  In  the  second 
jfta  after  tbe  battle,  tbe  Republic  had  on  foot  18 
legions ;'  and  in  tbe  fourth  year,  S3  legions.*  In 
(lie  interview  of  Octavius  with  Antony  and  Lepi- 
dus,  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  former  should  pros- 
ecute the  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  each  at 
the  head  of  20  legions,  and  that  the  other  should 
be  left  with  three  legions  to  guard  the  city.  At 
Philippi,  Antony  and  Octavius  had,  in  all,  19  legions, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  complete  in  number, 
and  increased  by  supernumerary  troops ;  and,  there- 
fore, their  force  must  have  amounted  to  at  least 
100,000  infantiy.  On  the  other  hand,  llrutus  and 
Cassiiis  had  also  an  army  of  19  legions  to  oppose 
(hem,  with  20,000  cavalry  from  the  eastern  prov- 
inces Accoitlinj  to  Appian,  Octavius,  after  the 
death  of  Lepidus,  found  himself  master  of  all  the 
western  provinces,  and  at  the  head  of  46  legions, 
together  with  26,000  horse  and  37,000  light-armed 
troops;  and  there  were,  moreover,  the  legions  serv- 
iag  under  Antony.  Under  Tiberius  there  were  26 
le^ns  even  in  time  of  peace,  besides  the  troops  in 
Italy  and  (he  forces  of  tbe  allies.* 

BeMdca  being  designated  by  numbers,  tlie  legions 
kore  particular  names.  In  a  letter  from  Galba  tu 
Cicero,*  mention  is  made  of  the  Martia  Ugio  as 
keiag  one  of  tbe  veteran  bodies  engaged  in  an 
action  between  Antony  and  Pansa  in  the  north  of 
Italy.*  And  while  Ceesar  was  carrying  on  the  war 
in  Gaul,  he  gave  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  natives  of  that  country,  whom  he  disci- 
plined in  the  Roman  manner,  and  imbu<lied  in  a 
legion  which  he  designated  alauda  ;  because  the 
men  wore  on  their  hehnets  a  crest  of  feathers,  like 
those  on  the  heads  of  certain  birds.*  The  legions 
were  also  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  place 
where  they  were  raised  or  where  they  had  served, 
as  luliea,  BriUnnica,  Parthiea,  or  by  that  of  the 
emperor  who  raised  them. 

Tacitus,  in  the  AnnaU  and  elsewhere,  makes 
meotioo  of  bodies  of  troops  called  vezillarii ;  and, 
IS  00  precise  account  is  given  of  them,  the  place 
which  they  held  in  the  Roman  armies  can  only  be 
known  by  conjecture.  It  appears,  however,  most 
probable,  as  Walcb  has  observed  in  a  note  upon  the 
Agncola  of  Tacitus,'  that  the  vexillarii  were  those 
veterans  who,  after  the  time  of  Augustus,  were  re- 
leased from  tlieir  military  oath,  but  were  retained, 
tin  their  complete  discharge,  under  a  flag  (veziUum) 
by  themselves,  free  from  all  military  duties,  to  ren- 
der their  assistance  in  the  more  severe  battles, 
guard  tbe  frontiers  of  tbe  empire,  and  keep  in  sub- 
jection provinces  that  had  been  recently  conquered. 
{Eauietorari,  qui  ttnadena  feetMient,  ac  reiineri  tub 
MiiUe,  atcTorum  immuna,  nui  jrropuUandi  hostis.') 
There  were  a  certain  number  of  vexillarii  attached 
to  eadi  legion  ;  and,  from  a  passage  in  Tacitus,'  it 
would  appear  that  they  amounted  to  500.  They 
sometimes  detached  from  the  legion,  and 
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sometimes  those  belonging  to  several  lemons  aeen 
to  have  been  united  in  one  body  (Iredtcim  vexiUari- 
orum  mt/t'a').  (Tlie  imbtignani  miiilet  in  Tacitut 
may  bo  looked  upon  as  the  same  with  the  vaillarii.* 
In  Livy  the  Iriarii  are  said  to  be  *iib  tigiiis,'  where 
we  perceive  a  close  analogy  between  the  old  iriarit 
and  the  vexillarii  or  tubngttani  of  the  age  of  Tact 
tus,  although  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  texil- 
larii  were  the  same  as  the  triarii., 

After  the  selection  of  the  men  who  were  to  oou- 
pose  the  legion,  the  military  oath  was  admit  Blered : 
on  this  occasion,  one  person  was  appointed  to  pro- 
nounce the  words  of  the  oath,  and  the  rest  of  the 
legionaries,  advancing  one  by  one,  swore  to  per- 
form what  the  first  had  pronounced.  Tbe  form  of 
the  oath  differed  at  different  times  :  during  the  Re- 
public, it  contained  an  engagement  to  be  faithful  to 
the  Roman  senate  and  people,  and  to  execute  all 
the  orders  (hat  should  be  given  by  the  commanders.* 
Under  the  emperors,  fidelity  to  the  sovereign  was 
introduced  into  the  oath  ;'  and,  afer  ilie  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  the  engagement  was  made  in 
the  name  of  the  Trinity  and  the  majesty  of  the 
emperor.*  Livy  says'  that  this  military  oath  was 
first  legally  exacted  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  B.C.  216,  and  that,  previously  to  that  time,  each 
decuria  of  cavalry  and  centuria  of  foot  had  only 
been  accustomed  to  swear,  voluntarily  among  them- 
selves, that  they  would  act  like  good  soldiers. 

The  whole  infantry  of  the  legion  was  drawn  up 
in  three  lines,  each  consisting  of  a  separate  class  ol 
troops.  In  the  first  were  the  hattati,  so  called  from 
the  htula,  or  long  spear  which  each  man  ar.'ied, 
hut  which  was  afterward  disused  :*  these  wnie  the 
youngest  of  the  soldiers.  The  second  line  was  ' 
formed  of  the  troops  called  principea ;  these  were 
men  of  mature  age,  and  from  their  nauie  it  wouhi 
appear  that  anciently  they  were  placed  in  the  front 
line.*  In  the  tliird  line  were  the  iriani,  sc  called 
from  their  position ;  and  these  were  veteran  sol- 
diers, each  of  whom  carried  two  pilie,  or  strong 
javelins,  whence  they  were  sometimes  called  /itV'a- 
»i,  and  the  hastati  and  principes,  who  stood  before 
them,  antepitani. 

When  vacancies  occurred  on  service,  the  men 
who  had  long  been  in  the  ranks  of  the  first,  or  infe- 
rior of  these  three  classes,  were  advanced  to  those 
of  the  second ;  whence  again,  after  a  time,  they 
were  received  among  the  triarii,  or  veteran  troops. 
In  a  legion  consisting  of  4000  men,  the  number  of 
the  bastati  was  1200;  that  of  the  principes  was  the 
same ;  but  the  triarii  amounted  to  600  only  :  if  the 
strength  of  the  legion  exceeded  4000  men,  that  of 
the  several  bodies  was  increased  proportionally,  the 
number  of  the  last  class  alone  remaining  the  same. 

The  usual  depth  of  each  of  the  three  bodies,  or 
lines  of  troops  in  a  legion,  was  ten  men ;  an  inter- 
val, equal  to  the  extent  of  the  manipulus,  was  left 
between  every  two  of  these  divisions  in  the  first 
and  second  lines,  and  rather  greater  intervals  be- 
tween those  in  the  third  line.  Every  infantry  Mi- 
dler of  the  legion  was  allowed,  besides  the  grovnd 
on  which  be  stood,  a  space  equal  to  three  feet,  both 
in  length  of  front  and  in  the  depth  of  the  files,  be- 
tween himself  and  the  next  man,  in  order  that  h« 
might  have  room  for  shifting  the  position  of  hit 
buckler  according  to  the  action  of  his  opponetit,  foi 
throwing  his  javelin,  or  for  using  his  sword  will 
advantage.**  The  divisions  of  the  second  line  were, 
in  general  placed  opposite  the  intervals  of  tbe  first, 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  divisions  of '.he  third  were 
opposite  the  intervals  in  the  second.    At  tbe  battle 
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M  Zama,  however,  tbe  aiTiatons  ui  truops  in  ihu 
wreral  lines  were  exactly  opposite  each  other ;  bat 
;hiB  was  a  deviation  from  the  usual  disposition,  in 
order  that  the  elephants  of  the  Carthaginians  might 
pass  quite  through  to  the  rear.  In  an  action,  if  the 
bastati  were  overpowered,  they  retired  slowly  to- 
wards the  principes ;  and,  falling  into  the  intervals 
before  mentioned,  the  two  classes  in  conjunction 
continued  the  combat.  In  the  mean  time,  the  tria- 
tii,  keeping  one  Knee  on  the  ground,  covered  them- 
wlves  'with  their  bucklers  from  the  darts  of  the  en- 
emy ;  and,  in  the  event  of  the  first  and  second  lines 
falling  back,  they  united  with  them  in  making  a 
powerful  effort  to  obtain  the  victory. 

The  light-armed  troops,  bearing  the  name  of  ve- 
tilca  and  Jercntarii  or  rorttrii,  did  not  form  a  part 
of  the  legion,  but  fought  in  scattered  parties,  wher- 
ever they  were  required.  They  carried  a  strong 
circular  buckler  three  feet  in  diameter;  the  staff  of 
'their  javelin  was  two  cubits  long,  and  about  the 
thickness  of  a  finger ;  and  the  iron  was  formed  with 
a  fine  point,  in  order  that  it  might  be  bent  on  the 
t.iA  discharge,  and,  consequently,  rendered  useless 
to  the  enemy. 

The  cavalry  of  the  legion  was  divided  into  ten 
turtiut,  each  containing  30  men,  and  each  turma  into 
three  deairue,  or  bodies  of  10  men.  Each  horse- 
man was  allowed  a  space  equal  to  five  feet  in  length 
in  the  direction  of  the  line.  Each  turma  had  three 
dtcurimut,  or  commanders  often ;  but  he  who  was 
first  elected  commanded  the  turma,  and  was  prob- 
ably c^ed  dux  turma.* 

In  the  time  of  the  Republic,  the  six  tribunes  who 
were  pUiced  over  a  legion  commanded  by  turns. 
iVid.  TaiBum  Miutoh.)  To  every  100  men  were 
appointed  two  centurions,  the  first  of  whom  was 
properly  so  called  ;  and  the  other,  called  optio,  ura- 
gui,  or  tubcettiurio,  acted  as  a  lieutenant,  being  cho- 
sen for  the- purpose  of  doing  the  duty  in  the  event 
oC  the  sickness  or  absence  of  the  former.*  The 
optio  appears  to  have  been  originally  chosen  by  the 
tribune,  but  afterward  by  the  centurion.  (Yid. 
CcNTOBio.)  The  centurio  also  chose  the  standard- 
bearer,  or  ensign  of  his  century  (signifer  or  veziUa- 
fhu*).  Each  century  was  also  divided  into  bodies 
of  ten,  each  of  which  was  commanded  by  a  decurio 
or  decanus.  The  first  centurion  of  the  triarii  was 
called  primtpt/i»;  he  had  charge  of  the  eagle,  and 
he  commanded  the  whole  legion  under  the  tribunes.* 
The  light-armed  troops  were  also  formed  into  bands 
or  conturies,  each  of  which  was  commanded  by  a 
o'rturion. 

To  Marius  or  Ctesar  is  ascribed  the  practice  of 
drawing  up  the  Roman  army  in  lines  by  cohorts, 
which  gradually  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  an- 
cient division  of  the  legion  into  manipuli  ( Vid.  Ma- 
HipULi),  and  of  the  distinctions  of  hastati,  principes, 
and  triarii.  Each  legion  was  then  divided  into  ten 
cohorts,  each  cohort  into  three  maniples,  and  each 
maniple  into  two  centuries,  so  that  there  were  thir- 
ty maniples  and  sixty  centuries  in  a  legion.'  (Co- 
hort  or  choTt,  the  Greek  x^P'">t>  originally  signified 
an  enclosure  ib  sheep  or  poultry,  and  was  after- 
ward used  to  d<  <ignate  the  number  of  men  which 
could  stand  wii  m  such  an  enclosure.)  From  a 
(Missage  in  Livy,  ,t  appears  that  very  anciently  the 
•Uies  or  auxiliaries  of  Rome  were  arranged  by  co- 
horts; a  disposition  which  is  a^ain  referred  to  in 
the  S3d  and  28th  books  of  his  history,'  and  in  other 
places,  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that  among 
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those  troops  it  was  ordraaniy  adopiea.  But,  in  tht 
Conmientaries  of  Cesar,  the  divisions  ol  all  tbe  J* 
gions,  whether  lioman  or  allied,  are  alike  desigim 
ted  cohorts,  and  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the  bod) 
of  men  (jiratoria  cohort)  which  was  particularly  ap- 
pointed to  attend  on  the  consul  or  commander;  fot 
Cssar^  tells  his  army,  wliich  had  objected  to  march 
against  Ariovistus,  that  if  the  other  troops  Aonld 
refuse  to  follow  him,  he  woukl  advance  with  the 
tenth  legion  alone,  and  would  make  that  legion  hif 
prctorian  cohort. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Marios,  who,  in  order 
to  recruit  the  forces  of  the  Republic,  was  compelled 
to  admit  men  of  all  classes  indiscriminately  Into  the 
ranks  of  the  legions,  diminished  to  two  the  three 
lines  of  troops  in  which  the  Roman  armies  had  been 
previously  d|^wn  up  for  action ;  but,  if  such  were 
the  fact,  the  regulation  could  not  have  long  remain- 
ed in  force,  since  Cssar  usually,  as  in  Uie  battle 
with  the  Helvetians,*  formed  his  army  in  three  linea; 
and  at  Pharsalia  he  appears  to  have  had  a  reserve, 
which  constituted  a  fourth,  or  additional  Une.  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  name  of  one,  at  least,  of  the 
three  classes  of  legionary  troops  continued  to  be 
applied  till  near  the  end  of  tbe  Republic ;  for,  in  the 
first  book  of  tbe  Civil  War,*  Cssar,  mentioning  the 
loss  of  Q.  Fulginus  in  an  action  against  Afraniu6, 
designates  him  tbe  first  centurion  of  the  bastati  in 
the  14th  legion. 

The  allied  troops  were  raised  and  officered  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  Roman  legions, 
but  probably  there  was  not  among  them  a  divisio* 
of  the  heavy-armed  infantry  into  three  classes. 
They  were  commanded  by  prefects  (see  page  10S>, 
who  received  their  orders  from  the  Roman  consul* 
or  tribunes.  Tbe  troops  sent  by  foreign  states  Jbt 
the  service  of  Rome  were  designated  auxiliaries; 
and  they  usually,  bat  not  invariably,  received  tlieil 
pay  and  clothing  from  the  Republic. 

According  to  Livy,  tbe  Roman  soldiers  at  first 
received  no  pay  {ttipendium)  from  the  state.  It  was 
first  granted  to  the  foot  A.U.C.  347,  in  the  war  with 
the  Volaci,*  and,  three  years  afterward,  to  tlie 
horse,  during  the  siege  of  Veii.  Niebuhr,  however, 
brings  forward  sufficient  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  troops  received  pay  at  a  much  eartier  period, 
and  that  the  nrarians  (vid.  JEvtkvtn)  had  always 
been  obliged  to  give  pensions  to  the  infantry,  aa 
single  women  and  minors  did  to  the  knights ;  and 
he  supposes  that  the  change  alluded  to  by  Livy  con 
sisted  in  this,  that  every  soldier  now  became  enti- 
tled to  pay,  whereas  previously  the  numlxn-  of  pen- 
sions had  been  limited  by  that  of  tbe  persons  liaUe 
to  be  charged  with  them.*  Polybius*  states  the 
daily  pay  of  a  legionary  soldier  to  have  been  two 
oboli,  which  were  equal  to  3}  ases,  and  in  thir- 
ty days  would  amount  to  100  ases.  A  knight's 
yearly  pay  amounted  to  2000  ases ;  and,  since  the 
Roman  year  originally  consisted  of  only  ten  months, 
his  monthly  pay  amounted  to  200  ases,  which  was 
double  the  pay  of  a  foot-soldier.  Polybius'  informs 
us  that  a  knight's  pay  was  three  times  as  much  as 
that  of  a  foot-soldier ;  but  this  was  not  intKoduced 
till  A.U.C.  354,  and  was  designed,  as  Niebuhr  has 
remarked,  as  a  compensation  for  those  who  served 
with  their  own  horses,  which  were  originally  8n|^ 
plied  by  the  state.*  (Compare  /E»  HoKOKARlirit.; 
A  centurion  received  double  the  pay  of  a  legionary. 

The  pay  of  the  soldiers  was  doubled  by  Julius 
Cssar.*  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  pay  of  a  le- 
gionary was  10  ases  a  day,"  which  was  increa^d 
still  more  by  Domitian  (addidit  quartum  ittpetidium 
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■Atf).  Bcflides  pay,  the  soldiers  received  a  month- 
^iliowance  of  com,  and  the  centuriom;  double,  and 
the  horse  triple,  that  of  a  legionary.* 

The  infantry  of  the  allies  was  supplied  with  nom 
equal  in  quantity  to  that  of  the  Roman  legionaries, 
iNit  their  caraliy  had  less  than  was  distributed  to 
the  Roman  cavalry.  These  regulations  subsisted 
aiJy  during  the  time  of  the  Republic,  or  before  the 
i:Vops  of  Uie  Italian  cities  were  incorporated  with 
ikoae  of  Rome ;  and  to  the  same  age  must  be  re- 
ieried  Ge  orders  of  march  and  encampment  de- 
iciibca'.  by  Polvbius.  An  account  of  the  marching 
order  of  a  Roman  army  is  given  under  the  article 
Sans. 

No  one  order  of  battle  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
clnsively  adhered  to  by  the  Romans  during  the  time 
of  the  Republic,  though,  in  general,  their  armies 
were  drawn  up  in  three  extended  lines  of  heavy- 
armed  troops  {iripltx  acta);  the  cavalry  being  on 
the  wings,  and  the  light  troops  either  in  front  or 
rear,  according  to  circumstances.  At  the  battle  of 
Canne,  however,  the  infantry  is  said  to  have  been 
drawn  up  in  one  line,  and  in  close  order.  On  this 
occasion,  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  who  were  in 
Ihe  centre  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  at  first  drove 
back  the  Romans ;  and  the  latter,  drawing  troops 
from  their  wings  to  strengthen  their  centre,  formed 
there  a  sort  of  phalanx,  whose  charge  succeeded  so 
well  that  the  enemy's  line  was  broken ;  but,  press- 
ing forward  too  far,  the  wings  of  the  latter  closed 
upon  the  disordered  troops,  and  nearly  surrounded 
Ihon.  In  the  engagement  with  Labienus,  the  army 
of  Cesar,  being  attacked  both  in  front  and  rear, 
ms  formed  into  two  lines,  which  were  faced  in  op- 
posite directions ;  and,  in  the  action  with  the  Par- 
tbians,  D-l^sus  drew  up  the  Roman  army  in  one 
square  body,  having  twelve  cohorts  on  each  of  the 
nor  sides,  with  a  division  of  cavalry  between  every 
two  cohorts  in  each  face. 

The  word  of  command  was  at  first  given  aloud 
tt  the  head  of  the  army;  but  ^EmUius  Paulus 
changed  this  custom,  and  caused  the  tribune  of  the 
aearest  l^ion  to  give  it  in  a  low  voice  to  his  primi- 
pitns,  who  transmitted  it  to  the  next  centurion,  and 
•0  on.  It  appears  also  that,  anciently,  the  men  on 
guard  were  at  their  posts  during  the  whole  day, 
*nd  that,  in  consequence,  they  sometimes  fell  asleep 
leaoing  on  their  shields.  .£miliu8  Paulus,  in  order 
to  diminish  the  fiUigue  of  the  men  and  the  chance 
of  their  sleeping,  appointed  that  they  should  be  re- 
lieved every  six  hours,  and  that  they  shoiUd  go  on 
goard  without  their  shields.    (,Vid.  Castha.) 

The  legion,  during  the  continuance  of  the  ancient 
discipline,  was  found  to  be  more  than  equal  to  the 
phalanx  of  the  Greeks  for  general  service,  and  Po- 
lybius*  has  sufficiently  accounted  for  the  fact.  This 
writer  observes  that,  while  the  phalanx  retained  its 
kxm  and  power  of  action,  no  force  was  able  to 
make  any  impression  upon  it,  or  support  the  violence 
of  its  attack ;  but  he  adds  that  the  phalanx  required 
that  the  field  of  battle  should  be  a  nearly  level  plain ; 
even  then  the  enemy  might  avoid  it ;  and,  by  ma- 
Meuvring  on  its  flanks  and  rear,  might  cut  off  its 
supplies.  On  an  action  taking  place,  the  command- 
er of  an  army  similar  to  that  of  the  Romans  had  it 
i>  hi]  power  to  lead  on  to  the  attack  a  portion  only 
of  its  .ine,  keeping  the  rest  in  reserve ;  in  this  case, 
whether  the  phalanx  was  broken  by  the  legion,  or 
the  former  broke  through  any  part  of  the  enemy's 
divisions,  its  peculiar  advantages  were  lost ;  for 
there  would  always  be  left  spaces  into  which  the 
enemy  might  penetrate  and  disperse  the  troops, 
Wboae  long  spears  were  of  no  avail  against  men 
'  with  javdins  and  strong  swords.    In  this 
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manner,  .£millus  obtained  a  riccory  over  Perseof 
at  Pydna,'  and  Philip  was  defeated  by  FlauiiDtus  at 
the  battle  of  Cynocephalee.* 

The  severity  of  the  Roman  disci])line  may  bfl 
said  to  have  been  occasionally  relaxed,  at  least  in 
the  provinces,  even  during  the  Republic ,  for  Scipiu 
.£milianu8,  when  he  went  to  command  the  army  ic 
Spain,  found  that  the  legionary  soldiers  used  cart* 
to  carry  a  portion  of  the  burdens  which  formerly 
they  had  borne  on  their  own  snoulders.*  DuL 
among  the  disorders  which  prevailed  during  thi 
reigns  of  the  successors  of  the  Antonlnes,  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  was  the  almost  total  neglect  of 
warlike  exercises  an.t^og  the  troops  which  guarded 
the  city  of  Rome.  1  le  legions  on  the  frontier! 
alone,  in  those  times,  sustained  their  ancient  repu- 
tation, and  Severus,  by  their  aid,  ascended  without 
difficulty  the  throne  then  occupied  by  the  unworthy 
Julianus.  The  almost  total  abandonment  of  the  an- 
cient military  institutions  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
place  soon  after  the  time  of  Constantino ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  Vegetius,*  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Val- 
entinian  II.,  the  soldiers  of  that  age  were  sdlowed 
to  dispense  with  the  helmet  and  cuirass,  as  being 
too  heavy  to  be  worn ;  and  he  ascribes  theu*  fre- 
quent defeats  by  the  Goths  to  the  want  of  the  an- 
cient defensive  armour. 

Vegetius  has  given  a  description  of  the  legion, 
which,  though  said  to  accord  with  that  of  the  an- 
cients, difTers  entirely  from  the  legions  of  Livy  and 
Poly  bins.  He  considers  it  as  consisting  of  ten  co- 
horts, and  states  that  it  was  drawn  up  in  three  Lines, 
of  which  the  first  contained  five  cohorts ;  the  troops 
of  this  line  were  called  principes,  and  were  heavy- 
armed  men,  each  carrying  five  arrows,  loaded  at 
one  end  with  lead,  in  the  hollow  of  the  shield,  be- 
sides a  large  and  small  javelin.  Tlie  second  line, 
consisting  of  the  troops  called  hastati,  is  said  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  remaining  five  cohorts. 
Behind  these  were  placed  the  ferentarii  (a  sort  of 
light-armed  troops,  who  performed  the  duty  of  a  for- 
lorn-hope) ;  the  target-men,  who  were  armed  with 
darts,  arrows,  and  swords ;  and  besides  these  there 
were  slingers,  archers,  and  crossbow-men.  In  rear 
of  all  came  the  triaril,  who  were  armed  like  the 
principes  and  hastati.*  Now  it  was  the  general 
practice,  during  the  Republic,  to  place  the  principes 
in  the  second  line,  in  rear  of  the  hastati ;  therefore, 
if  the  disposition  given  by  Vegetius  ever  had  a  real 
existence,  it  can  only  be  supposed  to  have  been  in 
an  age  preceding  that  to  which  the  description  given 
by  Livy*  refers,  or  it  was  an  arrangement  adopted 
on  the  occasion  of  some  temporary  reform  which 
may  have  taken  place  under  the  emperors.  What 
follows  may,  perhaps,  be  readily  admitted  to  apper- 
tain to  the  Empire  under  the  greatest  of  its  princes. 
The  first  of  the  cohorts,  which  bore  the  name  of 
cohort  milliaria,  was  superior  to  the  others,  both 
with  respect  to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  sol- 
diers ;  It  had,  also,  the  charge  of  the  eagle  and  the 
standard  of  the  emperor.  Its  strength  was  1105 
foot-soldiers,  and  132  cuirassiers  on  horseback,  and 
its  post  was  on  the  right  of  the  first  line.  The  re- 
maining four  cohorts  of  the  first  line  contained  each 
555  infantry  and  66  cavalry,  and  the  five  cohorts 
of  the  second  line  contained  each  the  same  number 
of  infantry  and  cavalry.  Thus  the  whole  legion 
was  composed  of  6100  foot-soldiers  and  726  horse-  ; 
men,  not  including  either  the  triarii  or  tbe  light ' 
troops. 

AAer  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  authority, 
the  sovereign  appointed  some  person  of  consular 
dignity  to  conmiand  each  legion  m  the  provinces ; 
and  this  officer,  as  the  emperor's  lieutenant,  had 
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Qie  title  o<  prtrficnu,  or  Ugatu*  legumi$>  The  first 
appoinlaient  of  this  kind  appears  to  have  taken 
pli'JC  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  Tacitus  men- 
tions the  existence  of  the  office  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius. The  authority  of  the  legatus  was  superior 
to  tliat  of  the  tribunes,  who  before  were  responsible 
only  to  the  consul.  In  speaking  of  the  officers  of  a 
legion,  Vej/etius'  mentions  two  tribunes  (probably 
meaning  tno  classes  of  tribunes),  of  which  the  first, 
eallnd  Iribunus  major,  received  his  commission  from 
the  n  .'.peror ;  the  other,  called  trihunus  minor,  rose 
to  I  .at  rank  by  merit  or  length  of  service.  Subor- 
Maate  to  the  tribunes  were,  in  each  cohort,  the  sev- 
eral centurions,  who  bore  the  general  name  of  or- 
dinarii.*  To  every  hundred  men  there  were  prob- 
ably, at  one  time,  only  the  centurio,  whose  post  was 
in  front  of  the  division,  and  the  optio,  who  remained 
in  the  rear ;  but  it  appears  that  Augustus  and  Ves- 
pasian increased  the  number  of  officers  of  this  class ; 
f»<r  Vegetius  observes  that  those  whom  these  two 
emperors  added  to  the  ordinarii  were  called  Augut- 
Itila  and  Flavicdcs.*  The  decurions  or  decani  were, 
as  formorly,  the  leaders  of  files.  According  to  Dion 
Cassius,  seven  cohorts  of  troops  were  instituted  by 
Augustus  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  these 
bore  the  name  of  vigilet.  It  appears,  however,  that 
in  the  time  of  Tacitus  they  ceased  to  be  considered 
as  soldiers ;  for  that  writer  takes  no  notice  of  them 
when,  in  enumerating  the  guards  of  Rome,  he  men- 
tions three  uroan  and  nine  prtetorian  cohorts.* 

In  a  fragment  of  Arrian  (the  author  of  the  work 
on  the  Tactics  of  the  Greeks)  we  have  a  brief  no- 
tice of  the  constitution  of  a  Roman  army  during  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  and  the  description  will  probably 
serve  for  any  age  between  that  time  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Empire.  It  was  so  regulated  that,  when 
dia  ivn  up  in  order  of  battle,  the  legions  should  be 
in  mo.  line  eight  deep,  and  no  mention  is  made  of 
iny  division  of  the  troops  into  hastati,  principes, 
■ad  triarii.  The  first  four  ranks  were  armed  with 
the  pilum,  lind  the  others  with  slender  pikes  or  jave- 
lins. The  men  in  the  front  rai.k  were  to  present 
their  pila  at  the  level  of  the  enemy's  horses'  breasts, 
and  those  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  ranks 
were  to  stand  ready  to  throw  theirs.  A  ninth  rank 
was  to  consist  of  archers,  and  behind  all  were  the 
catapults:  for  projecting  darts  and  arrows,  and  balists 
for  throwing  stones,  over  the  heads  of  the  men  in 
front.  The  cavalry  were  directed  to  be  in  the  rear 
of  the  legions,  probably  in  the  event  of  being  obliged 
to  quit  their  stations  on  the  wings.  On  the  enemy 
ffiaicing  a  charge,  the  second  and  third  ranks  were 
to  close  up  to  the  first,  and  all  these  were  to  pre- 
sent their  pila ;  the  men  in  the  fourth  rank  were  to 
throw  their  weapons  directly  forward,  and  those  in 
the  rear  were  to  discharge  theirs  over  the  heads 
of  the  others.  The  march  of  the  army  was  made 
in  one  column.  First  came  the  Roman  artillery, 
in  two  ranks;  these  were  followed  by  archers  on 
boisehack  and  by  the  allied  cavalry ;  then  came  the 
Armenian  archers  on  foot,  and  half  of  the  allied  in- 
fantry, which  was  flanked  by  the  cavalry  of  Achaia. 
The  ilite  of  the  Roman  cavalry  marched  at  the  head 
of  the  central  division ;  alter  them  came  the  ordi- 
nary cavalry,  then  the  caiapultse  and  the  light  troops 
attached  to  the  legions,  followed  hy  the  legions 
themselves,  in  cohorts  four  men  deep.  At  the  bead 
of  the  legion  marched  the  prtefect,  his  legate,  the 
tribunes,  and  the  centurions  of  the  first  cohort. 
The  rear-guard  consisted  of  the  other  half  of  the  al- 
lied infantry  and  the  baggage ;  and  the  whole  was 
elosrd  by  the  cavalrj'  of  the  Gets. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  Empire,  Augustus 
united  with  the  troops  which,  under  the  name  of 
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the  p  etonan  cohort,  had  attended  hini  as  bis  foan^ 
two  legions  of  infantty  which  had  been  raised  it 
Italy,  and  placed  the  whole  in  garrison  in  the  chiel 
towns  of  that  country,  but  never  allowed  mure  than 
three  cohorts  to  be  in  one  city.'  Tiberius  after 
ward  assemhifd  this  body  of  men  in  a  fortifie^  samp 
at  Rome,'  but  outside  the  walls  of  the  city  ;^  and 
there,  during  3(10  years,  they  were  at  tiiscs  the 
guards  and  the  masters  of  the  sovereign.  In  the 
time  of  Tiberius  there  were  nine  prstorim  eo- 
horts,*  but  their  number  was  increased  to  sixteea 
under  Vitellius,  four  of  whom  guarded  the  city.* 
When  Severus  had  got  possession  of  the  Empire, 
subsequently  to  the  muider  of  Pertinax  by  these 
pra;torians,  he  disarmed  the  latter,  and  banishe'i 
them  from  Rome ;  hut  such  an  institution  was  tro 
convenient  to  be  neglected  by  the  despotic  monarrA 
of  a  vast  empire,  and  he  immediately  drew  from  the 
legions  of  the  frontiers  the  men  most  remarkaliie 
for  their  strength  and  courage.*  With  these  lie 
formed  an  army  of  35,000  men,  to  whom  he  gave 
pay  and  privileges  superior  to  those  of  the  other 
troops ;  and  their  commander,  the  prstorian  prs- 
feci,  was  made  both  the  head  of  all  the  militaij 
force  and  the  chief  minister  of  the  Empire.  By  the 
arrangements  of  Diocletian,  a  praetorian  prsfect 
was  appointed,  with  both  a  military  and  a  civil  ja- 
risdiction,  in  each  of  the  foar  great  provinces,  Italy, 
Gaul,  lllyria,  and  the  East,  into  which  the  Empire 
was  then  divided  ;  but  a  large  body  of  guards,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  prsefect  of  Hume,  contin> 
ued  to  form  the  garrison  of  the  city.  Engaged  in 
the  cause  of  Maxentins,  these  troops,  almost  alone, 
withstood  for  a  time  the  shock  of  Constantinv** 
Gallic  army,  and  most  of  them  are  said  to  have 
covered  with  their  dead  bodies  the  ground  whicb 
they  occupied  when  in  line ;'  but,  after  the  death  of 
the  former,  the  fortified  camp  of  the  praetorians  was 
destroyed,  and  their  institution  was  suppressed.* 

The  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Krapire 
was  then  committed  by  Constantine  to  two  officers, 
who  had  the  title  of  magittri  mlittim ;  one  of  these 
was  placed  over  the  cavalry,  and  the  other  over 
the  infantry,  yet  both  commanded  indifferently  the 
troops  of  botli  classes  in  any  one  army.'  On  the 
division  of  the  Empire  their  number  was  doubled ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Constantius  it  was  increased  to 
eight.  Accoi^ing  to  Vegetius,'*  the  magister  mili- 
tum  was  a  man  of  distinguished  birth ;  but  this 
writer  observes  that  the  troops  were  actually  com- 
manded by  the  prefectus  legionis,  who  held  an  in- 
termediate rank  between  the  magister  militum  and 
the  tribunes,  who  were  placed  over  the  cohorts. 

The  hope  of  preventing  those  acts  of  insubordi- 
nation which  had  occurred  among  the  legionary 
troops,  appears  to  have  induced  Constantine,  or  bis 
inunediate  successors,  to  diminish  the  strength  of 
those  bodies ;  and,  from  a  computation  founded  on 
the  number  of  the  troops  which  garrisoned  Amida 
when  it  was  besieged  by  Sapor,  it  appears  that  a 
Roman  legion  could  not  then  have  consisted  of 
more  than  1500  men."  Of  these  comparatively 
small  bodies  there  were  about  133  in  the  whole 
Empire  j  they  were,  however,  not  only  without  the 
discipline  which  characterized  the  Roman  line  of 
battle  in  former  times,  but  the  progress  of  luxury 
had  so  far  enervated  the  class  of  free  citizens  that 
a  sufficient  number  could  not  be  found  to  till  the 
ranks  of  the  army.  Slaves  were  admitted  into 
every  corps  except  the  superior  class  of  cavahy ; 
and  the  boldest  of  the  Pranks  and  Ooths  were  al- 
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lowed,  far  the  sake  of  their  services,  to  attaii  the 
bjghest  militarjr  posts.  In  this  age  appear  the  first 
inoicatioos  of  the  feudal  tenures ;  fur  the  lands  be- 
stowed on  the  veterans,  as  the  reward  of  valour, 
vero  granted  on  condition  that  the  sons  of  those 
men  ^onld,  like  lh<  ir  fathers,  serve  the  state  in  the 
wars." 

The  repotation  o'  the  Roman  arms  was  upheld 
for  a  time  ir.  tne  West  by  the  troops  under  Aetins, 
lod  in  the  Eruic  by  the  martial  virtues  of  Belisarius ; 
*fld  the  last  ncticc  we  have  of  an  ? ni^agement  sus- 
atned  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancicpt  bait!<«,  is  that 
^ven  by  I^x»pius,  in  his  account  of  the  Persian 
war,*  when,  describing  an  action  on  the  Euphrates 
■lelween  the  troops  of  that  nation  and  those  of  Jus- 
tinian, he  says  the  latter  presented  a  front  which 
ojqxised  to  the  assaults  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  an 
impenetrable  line  of  pikes,  while  the  bucklers  of  the 
men  protected  them  from  the  Uights  of  arrows  with 
which  they  would  have  otherwise  been  overwhelm- 
ed. From  this  time  a  Roman  army  began  to  as- 
similate to  that  of  an  Asiatic  people ;  its  strength 
insisting  in  its  cavalry,  which  was  armed  with 
tairass,  helmet,  and  greaves,  and  which  had  ac- 
joired  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  javelin  and  bow ; 
while  the  infantry,  formed  of  men  taken  from  the 
lowest  rank  in  society,  ill-armed  and  disciplined, 
served  chiefly  as  artificers  or  lal>ourers,  or  attend- 
ants on  the  horsemen,  and  in  action  only  engaged 
with  an  infantry  like  themselves. 

*ARN'ABO  (apvuSu).  a  medicinal  substance  no- 
ticed by  Aetius*  and  Paulus  .£gineta.*  It  would 
appear  that  it  is  not  noticed  by  the  other  medical 
authors,  whether  Greek,  Roman,  or  Arabic,  unless 
we  are  to  suopose,  with  the  commentators  on 
ilesue,  that  it  is  the  second  Zerumbeth  of  Serapion, 
uid  thi  ZamaJmn  of  Avicenna.  If  so,  it  must 
■lavc  Vcn  ZaiMwy,ici  this  is  the  Zrrcaibeih  of  Se- 
lapian.' 

•ARXOGLOS'SOS  lapvoyXuamcoT-m),  the  herb 
Plsntain.  Macer  Floridus  describes  two  species 
rery  distinctly,  namely,  the  PUaUa^.'  vnjer  and 
kiiteaUta  Adams  sees  no  reason  to  louM  that 
these  are  the  two  species  noticed  by  Diosco.<d<>3,  al- 
though Sprengel  hesitatingly  refers  them  v  ■  the  P. 
A$iatica  and  maritima;  and  Sibthorp  marks  ttie  ap- 
nyXonaov  /iixpov  as  being  the  P.  lagojmt.  fjtack- 
bouse  recognises  the  &.  of  Theophrastus  as  being 
the  P.  major,  or  the  Greater  PUmtain.* 

•ARON  (apmi),  a  plant  about  which  great  uncer- 
tainty prevails.  Woodville  holds  it  to  be  the  Arum 
tuadtttum,  L.,  or  the  Wake-robin ;  but  Alston  says 
"the  Wake-robin  is  not  the  upm>,  but  the  apia- 
afiov  DioKondu  in  the  opinion  of  many."  "I  can- 
not make  out  exactly,"  observes  Adams,  "what 
plant  either  Dodoncns  or  Matthiolus  points  to. 
S|ffengel  mentions  that  Ghinius  referred  it  to  the 
CoUeatia,  and  Anguillara  to  the  Arum  mlgare;  he 
himself  is  somewhat  undecided  as  to  the  difference 
ketween  the  common  Arum  and  the  Arum  Diotcori- 
iu.  Stackhouse,  without  attempting  to  account 
for  the  transposition  of  terms,  decides  that  the  apov 
of  Theophrastus  is  the  Arum  Dracunadut,  or  Little 
Dngon  herb,  and  the  ipoKovTiov  the  Arum  nuicv- 
latum.  I  regret  that,  after  consulting  all  the  best 
wthoritirs  on  this  subject,  I  must  leave  it  in  so  un- 
tatisfactoiy  a  state."' 

ARQUATUS,  a  person  afflicted  with  the  arqua- 
(u  mmhu,*  or  jaundice.'    This  disease  (called  also 
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iKTtfi. ,  aurtgo,  regxua  morhis)  derives  its  naiiw 
from  the  yeUow  tint  diffused  over  the  body,  imita- 
ting in  a  manner  the  colours  of  tlie  rainbow.'  It  it 
sometimes  spelled  arcualus,  but  less  correctly,  as 
(according  to  Nonius*)  arcus  signifies  any  arch,  but 
arijuut  only  the  iris,  or  rainbow ;  as  I.ucretiu8,'"7Tuiii 
color  in  nigrii  exitlu  nulnbus  a,  qui." 

AllUA,  AR'RABO,  or  ARRHA,  ARRflABO,  is 
defined  by  Gaius*  to  be  the  "proof  of  a  contract  of 
buying  and  selling ;"  but  it  also  has  a  more  general 
signification.  That  thing  was  called  arrha  which 
the  contracting  parties  gave  to  one  another,  whethei 
it  was  a  sum  of  money  or  anything  else,  as  an  evi- 
dence  of  the  contract  being  made  :  it  was  no  es 
sential  part  of  the  contract  of  buying  and  selling, 
but  only  evidence  of  agreement  as  to  price.'  If  the 
arrha  was  given  as  evidence  of  a  contract  abso- 
lutely made,  it  was  called  arrha  facto  fcrfuto  data ; 
if  it  was  given  as  evidence  of  a  contract  to  be  made 
at  o  luture  time,  it  was  called  arrha  pacta  imperfecta 
data.  In  the  latter  case,  the  party  who  refused  to 
complete  the  contract  lost  the  arrha  which  he  had 
given ;  and  when  he  had  received  an  arrha,  hut 
given  none,  he  was  obliged  to  restore  double  the 
amount  of  the  arrha  Yet  the  bare  restoration  of 
the  arrha  was  sufficient,  if  both  parties  consented 
to  put  an  end  to  the  contract,  or  if  performance  of 
the  contract  was  resisted  by  either  party  on  suffi- 
cient grounds.  In  the  former  case,  the  arrha  only 
served,  if  dispute  arose,  as  evidence  of  the  unalter- 
able obligation  of  the  contract,  and  a  party  to  the 
contract  could  not  rescind  the  contract  even  with 
the  loss  of  the  arrha,  except  by  making  out  a  proper 
casn.  Hence  arose  the  division  of  the  arrha  into 
eonfirmatoria  and  panitentiali*.  If,  in  the  formei 
case,  the  contract  was  not  completely  performed, 
the  arrha  was  restored,  and  the  party  who  was  in 
fault  lost  the  arrha  which  he  had  given.  But  when 
the  contract  was  completely  performed,  in  all  caaea 
where  the  arrha  Wcis  money,  it  was  restored,  oi 
taken  as  part  of  the  price,  unless  special  customt 
determined  otherwise ;  when  the  arrha  was  a  ring, 
or  any  other  thing,  not  money,  it  was  restored. 
The  recovery  of  the  arrha  was  in  all  cases  by  a 
personal  action. 

The  arrha  in  some  respects  resembUs  tlie  depos- 
its of  money  which  a  purchaser  of  land  in  England 
generally  pays,  according  to  the  conditions  of  sale, 
on  contracting  for  his  purchase. 

The  term  arrha,  in  its  general  sense  of  an  evi- 
dence of  agi-eement,  was  also  used  on  other  ccca- 
sions,  as  in  the  case  of  betrothmcnt  (sponsalia). 
{Yid.  Marriase.)  Sometimes  the  word  arrha  is 
used  as  synonymous  with  pignus,*  but  this  is  not 
the  legal  meaning  of  the  term.' 

ARRHEPHOR'IA  CA/ipjiij^pta),  a  festival  which, 
according  to  the  various  ways  in  which  the  name 
is  written  (for  we  find  ipar/^pia  or  Iplm^opia),  is 
attributed  to  different  deities.  The  first  form  is 
derived  from  ufifnira,  and  thus  would  indicate  a  fes- 
tival at  which  mysterious  things  were  earned  aliout. 
The  other  name  would  point  to  Erse  or  Herse,  who 
was  believed  to  be  a  daughter  of  Cecrops,  and 
whose  worship  was  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  Athena.  But,  even  admitting  the  latter,  we  still 
have  sufScient  ground  for  believing  that  the  festival 
was  solemnized,  in  a  higher  sense,  m  honour  uf 
Athena.*    It  was  held  at  Athens,  in  the  month  cf 


I.  (laid.,  Orig.,  It.,  8. — ^Non.  Maic.,  t.,  M  :  "  In  arqui  aimil 
itmliBem.")-a.  (Lc.)— 3.  (vi.,  S25.)— 4.  (iii.,  139.)—*.  (Gaiua 
Dij.  IS,  tit.  1,  I.  3S.)— 8.  (Tercnt.,  Heiutont.,  lii.,  3,42.)— ? 
(Thibiut,  StiU  m  dea  Pandektcn  Rechta,  4  144.— Di;.  18,  tit.  1, 
>.  Ui  tit.  3,  I.  6:  14,  tit.  3,  a.  S,  «  13  j  18,  tit.  1,  a.  11, «  6.— 
Cud.  4,  tit.  SI,  a.  17. — Gelliua,  xvii.,  S. — Compare  Brar.ton,  ii.,  c 
37:  **  De  acquirendo  reram  dominio  in  cauaa  emjHionia,**  and  whai 
he  aaxa  on  the  arrlia,  with  the  paaaage  in  Gaiiu  alttadjr  nferrel 
to.)— 8.  (Et/mol.  !!•(.,  a  t.  'A^fc^fMi.) 
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AKSENfKON 


ARTEKlA 


Skiiophorion.  Foar  girls,  of  between  seven  and 
eleven  years,'  were  selected  every  year  from  the 
most  distinguished  families,  two  of  whom  super- 
intended the  weaving  of  the  sacred  peplus  of  Athe- 
na, which  was  b^gun  on  the  last  day  of  Pyanepeion  :* 
the  two  others  bad  to  carry  the  mysterious  and 
sacred  vessels  v/f  the  goddess.  These  latter  re- 
mained a  whole  year  on  the  Acropolis,  either  in  the 
Parthenon  or  some  adjoining  building ;'  and,  when 
the  festival  commenced,  the  priestess  of  the  goddess 
flaced  vessels  upon  their  heads,  the  contents  of 
which  were  neither  known  to  them  nor  to  the 
priestess.  With  these  they  descended  to  a  natural 
erotto  within  the  district  of  Aphrodite,  in  the  gar- 
dens. Here  they  deposited  the  sacred  vessels,  and 
carried  back  something  else,  which  was  covered, 
and  likewise  unknown  to  them.  AHer  this  the 
girls  were  dismissed,  and  others  were  chosen  to 
supply  their  place  in  the  Acropolis.  The  girls 
wore  white  robes  adorned  with  gold,  which  were 
left  for  the  goddess ;  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  cakes 
was  baked  for  them.  To  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
festival,  a  peculiar  liturgy  was  established,  called 
ififni^pia.  All  other  details  concerning  this  festi- 
val are  unknown. 

AKKOGATIO.    (Vii.  Adoptio.) 

*AR.SEN'1K0N  (apatviKm)  "does  not  mean 
what  is  commonly  called  artenic,  but  the  teiqui-tulr 
phurcl  of  artenic,  or  orpimaU."  Celsus  clearly  in- 
dicates what  it  was  when  he  says  "Aurimgmenlum, 
fuod  apatviKov  a  Gracit  nominatur."*  In  a  word. 
It  ia  yellow  orpiment,  and  this  latter  name  itself  is 
merely  a  corruption  from  cairipigmenlum,  or  "  paint 
of  gold."  "It  was  called,"  observes  Dr.  Moore, 
"  amipigmentum,  perhaps,  not  merely  from  its  gold- 
en colour  and  the  use  to  which  it  was  applied,  but 
because  the  ancients  thought  it  really  contained 
that  metal.  Pliny  mentions,  among  other  modes 
of  obtaining  gold,  that  of  making  it  from  orpiment ; 
and  says  that  Caligula  ordered  a  great  quantity  of 
that  3'a!x3'.fii:3  to  be  reduced,  and  obtained  excel- 
lent guid  but  in  such  small  proportion  as  to  lose 
by  an  -o.Timent  which  was  not  afterward  repeat- 
ed.* Althoiigh  no  great  reliance  can  be  placei  on 
this  account,  we  are  not,  of  necessity,  to  regard 
it  as  a  fable ;  fur  the  mass  experimented  on  may 
have  contained,  as  it  is  said  this  mineral  sometiir.es 
does,  a  small  portion  of  gold."*  The  arsenic  of  the 
ancients,  then,  was  con.iiderably  different  from  our 
oxyde  of  arsenic  which  is  a  factitious  substance 
procured  from  cobalt  by  sublimation.  The  Arabian 
author  Servitor,  however,  describes  the  process  of 
subliming  arsenic;  and  Avicenna  makes  mention 
of  white  arsenic,  by  which  he  no  doubt  meant  sub- 
limed arsenic,  or  the  Anemcum  album  of  modem 
chyroists.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Klaproth, 
yellow  orpiment  consists  of  63  parts  of  arsenic  and 
88  of  sulphur.  The  Greek  name  apatviKiv  (mascn- 
lint)  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  given  to  it  bc- 
caaso  of  the  potent  qualities  it  was  discovered  to 
possess ;  qualities,  however,  which  the  arsenic  of 
the  shops  exhibits  in  a  more  intense  degree.'  "Ga- 
len* says  it  was  commonly  called  apaeviKdv  in  bis 
time,  but  iiri  Tuv  urruit^civ  ru  nuvra  jSovXa/tcvuv, 
•by  those  who  wished  to  make  everything  conform 
to  the  Attic  dialect,'  u^jmiKov."  According  to 
Pliny,  orpiment  was  dug  in  Syria,  for  the  use  of 
painters,  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  Vitruvius' 
mentions  Pontus  as  a  locality,  and  Dioscorides" 
names  Mysia  as  the  country  whence  the  best  was 
troojbt ;  that  of  Pontus  holding  the  second  rank. 


I.  (ifhMfin,  limMpti,  l^^ti^foi :  Ariitoph.,  Ljniit.,  M2.) 

^  (Said.,  1.  T.  XaAjrcia.)--3.  (llxrpocr.,  •.  t.  ^ii*iwi6aoc: 

-.  ifc,  i.,  r,  4  4.)— 4.  (D«  M«i.,  V  ,  5.)-».  (II.  N.,  llilii.,  4.) 

4   (Am.  MiDsnlon,  p.  SO.)— 7.  (Id.  ib.)— 8.  (U«  Medicam, 

wmikytm,  iii.,  t,  p  MI,  «).  Ktthn.— -Tluophrutnt  hu  iiUvi- 

irf».  r  71,  »,  W.)-t.  (Tii.,  7.>— 10.  (t..  It).— Moore,  L  o.) 
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The  red  eulphuret  of  arsenic  was  called  Saadai» 
cha,  and  the  ancients  appear  to  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  kindred  nature  of  both  the  yeW 
low  and  red.     ( Vid.  Sakdabacha.) 

AKTABA  (upruft;),  a  Persian  measure  of  eapt 
city,  which  contained,  according  to  Herodotus,'  ! 
medimnus  and  3  choenices  (Attic)  ^108  Roman  sex- 
tarti  =12  gallons  5092  pints ;  but, according toSoi 
das,  Hesychiui!,  Polysenus,*  and  Epiphanius,  it  con- 
tained 1  Attic  medimnus  =96  sextarii  =11  galloat 
7  1466  pints.  There  was  an  Egyptian  measure  :' 
the  same  name,  of  which  there  were  two  sorts,  the 
old  and  the  new  artaba.*  The  old  artaba  contain^ 
4i  Roman  mudii  =72  sextarii  =8  gallons  7-369 
pints.  It  was  about  equal  to  the  .Vttic  metretesj 
and  it  was  half  of  the  Ptolemdic  medimnus,  which 
was  to  the  Attic  medimnus  as  3  :  2.  The  latei 
and  more  common  Egyptian  artaba  contained  3) 
modii  =63}  sextarii  =6  gallons  4  8686  pints.*  It 
was  equal  to  the  Olympic  cubic  foot,  and  about  hall 
as  large  as  the  Persian  artaba.* 

ARTEMISTA  ('Apre/uaia),  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Syracuse  in  honour  of  Artemis  Potamia  and  So- 
teira.*  It  lasted  three  days,  which  were  principally 
spent  in  feasting  and  amusements.'  Bread  was  of- 
fered to  her  under  the  name  o{  Aoxia.*  Festivals 
of  the  same  name,  and  in  honour  of  the  same  god- 
dess, were  held  in  many  places  in  Greece ;  but 
principally  at  Delphi,  where,  according  to  Hege- 
sander,*  they  oSered  to  the  god  a  mullet  on  this  oc- 
casion, because  it  appeared  to  hunt  and  kill  the  sea- 
hare,  and  thus  bore  some  resemblance  to  Artemis, 
the  goddess  of  hunting.  The  same  name  was  given 
to  the  festivals  of  Artemis  in  Cyrene  a  id  Ephesus, 
though  in  the  latter  place  the  ^>ddess-vns  nut  the 
Grecian  Artemis,  but  a  deity  of  Eastern  origin. 

*1I.  The  name  of  an  herb,  commonly  called  Mug- 
teorlh,  or  Molheraort.  Dioscorides  describes  three 
species,  the  iroXvuXuvof,  iiovoKXuvoi,  and  X^irrc'^'A- 
7u>i.  The  first,  according  to  Sprengel,  is  the  AtUmuU 
arboretcctu ;  the  second,  the  Artemina  spicata ;  and 
the  third,  the  ArUmina  campcilru.  Dierbach  seems 
to  entertain  much  the  same  ideas  regarding  the 
species  of  wormwood  (wmprehended  under  the 
ipTtfuaia  of  Hippocrates.  The  Wormwood  holds 
a  prominent  part  in  all  the  Herbals  of  antiquity,  from 
Dioscorides  to  Macer  Floridus.'* 

ARTE'RIA  (apri7pfo),  a  word  commonly  (bat 
contrary  to  all  analogy)  derived  an-o  rati  uipa  rtiptiv, 
ah  aire  terrmndo ;  because  the  ancients,  ignorant  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  finding  the  arteries 
always  empty  after  death,  supposed  they  were 
tubes  containing  air."  The  word  was  applied  to 
the  trachea  by  Hippocrates"  and  his  contempora- 
ries, by  whom  the  vessels  now  called  arlerie*  were 
distinguished  from  the  reitu  by  the  addition  of  the 
word  a^(u.  By  later  writers  it  is  used  to  signify 
sometimes  the  trachea,"  and  in  this  sense  the  epi- 
thet Tptixtla,  aspera,  is  occasionally  added  ;'*  some- 
times on  artery ;"  in  which  sense  the  epithet  Xtia, 
lavit,  is  sometimes  added,  to  distinguish  it  frxim  the 
trachea ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  plural  number,  tk* 
bronehia." 


1.  (i.,  193.)— 3.  (Slrat.,  it.,  J,  33.)— S.  (Pidjrmas,  c.  Ift.)— C 
(Rhemn.  Fann.,Cannenae  Pond,  et  Mens.,  t.,  89,  90  — Hmtcxi., 
«d  Ez«ch.,  i.)— S.  (DSckh,  Metrolog.  l/ntenach.,  p.  94S.— 
Warm,  dg  Pond.,  Ac,  p.  133.)— 6.  (Find.,  Pjth-  ii.,  IS.)— 7 
(Lit.,  xit.,  83.— Pint.,  Mareell.,  18.)— 8.  (He«ycK^  i.  t.)— » 
(AtlienEUt,  vii.,  n.  33S.)— 10.  (Uioicor.,  iii.,  116,  llf.—A^uia 
Append.,  i.T.) — II.  (Cic,  Dfl  Nat.  D«or.,  ii.,  55:  "  SaD^nta  pe 
Tenas  in  omne  corpua  dilfunditnr,  et  apihtun  per  arteriaa." — Ojn 
pare  Seneca,  (ttlnt.  Nat.,  iii.,  15,  «  3.— Plin.,U.  N.,xi.,88,8a 

13.  (Epidem.,  Tii.,  654,  663,  ed.  Kahn.)— 13.  (Ariitot..  H.  A 
i.,  13,  i  5.— Macrob.,  Satom.,  Tii.,  15.— Aret.,  p.  34,  ed.  KflluL 

14.  (Aret.,  p.  31.— Cic,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  54.— Ola.,  De  llmt 
IT.,  1.) — 15.  (Cek.,  I>e  Med.,  ir.,  1,  An.   quas  xopurf^af  TV 
cant.— Ibid.,  li.,  10.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  li.,  88.— Aret.,  p.  31,  tJ* 
Ac.)— 16.  (Anct.  ad  Hei«nn.,  uL,  13.— AvL  0*11 ,  N   A      ^ 
aO.-Aiet.,  p.  3»,  Ac)  ^ 
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aRVALES  fratres. 


ARVALES  FUATRES 


Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  an- 
eiesta,  that  the  arteries  contained  only  air,  it  is 
certain  that  the  more  intelligent  among  them  knew 
perfectly  well,  1.  That  they  contain  blood,'  and 
even  that  this  is  of  a  ditferent  nature  from  that 
which  is  id  the  veins.*  Galen,  from  whom  the  last 
idea  is  obtained,  calls  the  pulmonary  artery  ip\hl> 
ipnipMiK,  because  it  conveys  venous  blood,  al- 
tl^Nigh  it  has  the  for.n  and  structure  of  an  artery, 
t  That  the  section  of  an  artery  is  much  more  dan- 
gerous and  more  difficult  to  heal  than  that  of  a 
rein.*  3.  That  there  is  a  pulsation  in  the  arteries 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  veins,  and  of  which  the 
variations  are  of  great  value,  both  as  assisting  to 
/onu  a  conect  diagnosis,  and  also  as  an  indication 
of  treatment.* 

ARTOPTA.    ( Vid.  Phtor.) 

ARU'RA  {upovpa),  a  Greek  measure  of  surface, 
which,  according  to  Suidas,  was  the  fourth  part  of 
the  tr^idpov.  The  irUdpov,  as  a  measure  of  length, 
contained  100  Greek  feet ;  its  square,  therefore, 
=10,000  feet,  and  therefore  the  antra  =2500  Greek 
square  feet 

Herod'Hos*  mentions  a  measure  of  the  same 
name,  but  apparently  of  a  different  size.  He  says 
that  it  is  a  hundred  Egyptian  cubits  in  every  direc- 
tion. Now  the  Egyptian  cubit  contained  nearly  17} 
htdies;*  therefore  the  square  of  100x17}  inches, 
1.  c,  nearly  148  feet,  gives  the  number  of  square 
feet  (English)  in  the  arura,  viz.,  21,904.' 

ARUS'PEX     {Vid.  Hahdspex.) 

ARVA'LES  FRATRES.  The  fratres  arvales 
lormed  a  college  or  company  of  twelve  in  number, 
ind  were  so  called,  according  to  Varro,*  from  offer- 
b^  public  sacrifices  for  the  fertility  of  the  fields 
[ttcra  puhtiea  faciunt  proplerea,  ul  fruga  fcrant 
(tm).  That  they  were  of  extreme  antiquity  is 
proved  by  the  legend  which  refers  their  institution 
to  Romulus,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  when  his  nurse 
Acca  Lanrentia  lost  one  of  her  twelve  sons,  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  adopted  by  her  in  his  place,  and 
tilled  himself  and  the  remaining  eleven  "  Fratres 
Xrvales."*  We  also  find  a  college  called  the  Sodale* 
Titn,  and  as  the  latter  were  confessedly  of  Sabine 
)rigin,  and  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up 
the  Sabine  religious  rites."  there  is  some  reason  for 
the  supposition  of  Niebuhr,"  that  these  colleges 
corresponded  one  to  the  other :  the  Fratres  Arvales 
being  connected  with  the  Latin,  and  the  Sodales 
Titii  with  the  Sabine,  element  of  the  Roman  state, 
jost  as  there  were  two  colleges  of  the  Luperci, 
namely,  the  Fabii  and  the  QuinctiUi,  the  former  of 
whom  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  Sabines. 

The  office  of  the  fratres  arvales  was  for  life,  and 
was  not  taken  away  even  from  an  exile  or  captive. 
They  wore,  as  a  badge  of  office,  a  chaplet  of  ears  of 
com  {tpicea  corona)  fastened  on  their  heads  with  a 
white  band."  The  number  given  by  inscriptions 
varies,  but  it  is  never  more  than  nine  ;  though,  ac- 
cording to  the  legend  and  general  belief,  it  amount- 
ed to  twelve.  One  of  their  annual  dutie.s  was  to 
celebrate  a  three  days'  festival  in  honour  of  Dea 
Dia,  supposed  to  be  Ceres,  sometimes  held  on  the 

«vi.,  XIV.,  and  iiii.,  sometimes  on  the  vi.,  iv.,  and 
m.  Kal.  Jnn.,  i.  e.,  on  the  I7th,  19th,  and  20th,  or 
the  87th,  39th,  and  30th  of  May.  Of  this  the  mas- 
ter of  the  college,  appointed  annually,  gave  public 

notice  {indicebat)  from  the  Temple  of  Concord  on 
the  Capitol.    On  the  first  and  last  of  these  days, 


1.  (Ant.,  p  MS,  SOS,  when  ■itariotomT  it  recommendBd.)— 
t.  (Gmln,  De  Usa  Put.  Corp.  Htaa.,  ni.,  8.)— S.  (Cell.,  De 
MetL,  h.,  10.)— 4.  {Vid.  Galen,  De  Uaa  Puis.,  De  CaiuU  PnU., 
*«.,  De  Veo.  ol  Arteriar.  Dieeect.)— S.  (ii.,  ie8.>— 6.  (Htmey, 
Amrral  Weights,  *c.)— 7.  (Wann,  De  Ponder.,  *o.,  p.  M.)— 
8.  (Ue  I.inf.  Lst.,  t.,  8S,  eO.  Mailer.)— 9.  (Mssnrios  Ssbinus 
»p.  AnI.  Coll.,  Ti.,  7.)— 10.  (Tseit.,  Ann.,  i.,  M.)— II.  Itom. 
Hial .  u  D.  SOS, transl.)  — 13.  (P'in.,  It.  N.,  XTiiL ,  >.) 


the  college  met  at  the  house  of  their  president,  i« 
make  offerings  to  the  Dea  Dia ;  on  the  second  thoy 
assembled  in  the  grove  of  the  same  goddess,  about 
five  mites  south  of  Rome,  and  there  offered  sacrificer 
for  the  fertility  of  the  earth.    An  account  of  the 
different  ceremonies  of  this  festival  is  prciserved  it* 
an  inscription,  which  was  written  in  the  first  yea. 
of  the  Emperor  Elagabalus  (A.D.  218),  who  wa» 
elected  a  member  of  the  college  under  tic  name  ol 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Pius  Felix.'    The  same  in 
scription  contains  the  following  song  or  hymn, 
which  appears  to  have  been  sung  at  this  festival 
from  the' most  ancient  times  : 
"  E  not.  Loses,  iuvate. 
Nets  luerve,  Marmar,  sint  incurrere  in  pUotts 
Salur  furert.  Mars,  timen  soli,  sta  berber  • 
Semunis  allema  advocapii  conctos. 
E  nos,  Marmar,  \uvato : 
Triumpt,  triumpe,  triumpe,  Iriumpe,  triumpe. 
Klausen,  in  his  work  on  this  subject,*  gives  the  fol 
lowing  translation  of  the  above : 
**  Age  nos.  Lares,  jutalt. 
Neve  luem.  Mars,  sinas  •nenrrere  in  plures : 
Satur  furere.  Mars,  pede  puha  limen,  sta  verbert 
Semtmes  allemi  advocabile  eunetos. 
Age  nos.  Mars,  juvalo  ; 
Triumphe,"  J^c. 
But,  besides  this  festival  of  the  Dea  Dia,  the  fratres 
arvales  were  required,  on  various  occasions  under 
the  emperors,  to  make  vows  and  offer  up  thanks- 
givings, an  enumeration  of  which  is  given  in  Fai, 
ciolati.*    Strabo,  indeed,*  informs  us  that,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  these  priests  {Upofiv^/iovec)  per- 
formed sacrifices  called  the  ambarvalia  at  various 
places  on  the  borders  of  the  ager  Romanus,  or 
original  territory  of  Rome  ;*  and  among  others,  at 
Festi,  a  place  between  five  and  six  miles  from  tht 
city,  in  the  direction  of  Alba.    There  is  no  boldnese 
in  supposing  that  this  was  a  custom  handed  down 
from  time  immemorial,  and,  moreover,  that  it  was 
a  duty  of  this  priesthoixl  to  invoke  a  blessing  on  the 
whole  territory  of  Rome.    It  is  proved  by  inscrip- 
tions that  this  college  existed  till  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Gordian,  or  A.D.  325,  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  not  abolished  till  A.D.  400,  togethei 
with  the  other  colleges  of  the  pagan  priesthoods. 

The  private  ambarvalia  were  certainly  of  a  differ- 
ent nature  from  those  mentioned  by  Strabo,  an< 
were  so  called  from  the  victim  (hostia  ambarealis), 
that  was  slain  on  the  occasion,  being  led  three 
times  round  the  cornfields  before  the  sickle  was  put 
to  the  com.  This  victim  was  accompanied  by  a 
crowd  of  merry-makers  {chorus  el  socii),  the  reap- 
ers and  farm-servants  dancing  and  singing,  as  they 
marched  along,  the  praises  of  Ceres,  and  praying 
for  her  favour  and  presence,  while  they  offered  her 
the  libations  of  milk,  honey,  and  wine*  This  cere- 
mony was  also  called  a  lusiratio,''  or  purification : 
and  for  a  beautiful  description  of  the  holyday,  and 
the  prayers  and  vows  made  on  the  occasion,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Tibullus,  lib.  ii.,  eleg.  i.  It  is, 
perhaps,  worth  while  to  remark  that  Polybius*  uses 
language  almost  applicable  to  the  Roman  ambar- 
valia in  speaking  of  the  Mantineans,  who,  be  says 
(specifying  the  occasion],  made  a  purification,  and 
carried  victims  round  the  city,  and  all  the  country : 
his  words  are,  01  tHavrtvttc  KoBapfidv  iirotioayro, 
Kol  o^yia  irtpinveyKov  t^  rt  iroAewf  x^xXy  Koi  »T< 

There  is,  however,  a  still  greater  resemblance  to 


1.  (Msrini,  Atti  e  MonuinenU  degli  Arrali,  tab.  zli. — Oirlli, 
Corp.  V.aenp,  nr.  SS70.)— 4.  (De  Carmine  Fntnim  Anrabuu 
a.  ai.l— S.  (Lei..  8.  T.)— 4.  (T.,  3.)— 4.  (Arnold,  Rom.  Jlist.,  i. 
p.  S:.)— «.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  880.)~T.  (Viij.,  Edog.,  »  .  83.< 
8.  (i  .,  31.  D  9.) 
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As  mea  we  have  been  describing,  in  the  ceremonies 
of  the  ri)gation  or  gang  week  of  the  Latin  Church. 
These  consisted  of  processions  through  the  fields, 
accompanied  with  prayers  {rogationa)  fur  a  bless- 
ing on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  were  continued 
daring  thne  days  in  Whitsun-week.  The  custom 
was  abolished  at  the  Reformation  in  consequence 
of  't.s  abuse,  and  tbe  perambulation  of  the  parish 
Iwuidaries  substituted  in  its  place.' 

•AllUNDO.     (Kirf.  KAAAMO£.) 

AS,  or  Libra,  a  pound,  the  unit  of  weight  among 
Uie  Romans.    (,Vid.  Libra.) 

AS,  the  unit  of  value  in  the  Roman  and  old  Ital- 
ian coinages,  was  made  of  copper,  or  of  the  mixed 
metal  called  JE».  The  origin  of  this  coin  has  been 
already  noticed  under  Mi.  It  was  originally  of  the 
weight  of  a  pound  of  twelve  ounces,  whence  it  was 
called  (u  libralii  and  at  grave.  The  oldest  form  of 
it  is  that  which  bears  the  figure  of  an  animal  (a  bull, 
ram,  hoar,  or  sow).  Tbe  next  and  most  common 
form  is  that  described  by  Pliny,*  as  having  the  two- 
faced  head  of  Janus  on  one  side,  and  the  prow  of  a 
ship  on  the  other  (whence  tbe  expression  used  by 
Roman  boys  in  tossing  up,  cajntti  atU  ttamm*).  The 
annexed  specimen,  from  the  British  Museum,  weighs 
4000 grains :  tbe  length  of  the  diameter  in  this  and  the 
•wo  following  cuts  is  half  that  of  the  original  coins. 


Pliny*  informs  us  that,  in  the  time  of  the  first 
Hmic  war  (B.C.  264-241),  in  order  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  state,  this  weight  of  a  pound  was  di- 
minished, and  ases  were  struck  of  the  same  weight 
as  the  sextans  (that  is,  two  ounces,  or  one  sixth  of 
the  ancient  weight);  and  that  thus  the  Republic 
paid  ofl*  its  debts,  gainmg  five  parts  in  six :  that  af- 
terward, in  the  second  Punic  war,  in  the  dictator- 
ship of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  (about  B.C.  217),  ases 
of  one  ounce  were  made,  and  the  denarius  was  de- 
creed to  be  equal  to  sixteen  ases,  the  Republic  thus 
puning  one  half;  but  that,  in  military  pay,  the  dena- 
rios  was  always  given  for  ten  ases :  and  that,  soon 
after,  by  the  Papirian  law  (about  B.C.  191),  ases  of 
half  an  ounce  were  made.  Festus,  also,*  mentions 
the  reduction  of  the  as  to  two  ounces  at  tbe  time  of 
the  flist  Punic  war.  There  seem  to  have  been  other 
roJnctiuns  besides  those  mentioned  by  Pliny,  for 
there^xist  ases,  and  parts  of  ases,  which  show  that 
Ibiacoin  was  made  of  11, 10,  9,8,3, 1},  bounces; 
acl  there  are  copper  coins  of  tbe  Terentian  family 


which  show  that  it  was  depressed  to  ,-',  and  (fCk 

^  of  its  original  weight.  Several  modem  writen 
have  contended,  chiefly  from  the  fact  of  ases  being 
found  of  so  many  different  weights,  that  Pliny's  ac 
count  of  the  reductions  of  the  coin  is  incorrect,  and 
that  these  reductions  took  place  gradually,  in  the 
lapse  of  successive  centuries.  But  Bockh  haa 
shown'  that  there  is  no  trace  in  early  times  of  • 
distinction  between  the  as  grave  and  lighter  OMxy 
ey ;  that  the  Twelve  Tables  know  of  no  such  dif> 
tinction ;  that,  even  after  the  introduction  of  ligtitei ' 
money,  fines  and  rewanLs  were  reckoned  in  ci 
grave ;  and  that  the  style  of  the  true  Roman  coins 
which  still  remain  by  no  means  prcves  that  the 
heavier  pieces  are  much  older  than  those  of  two 
ounces,  but  rather  the  contrary.  His  conclusion  is, 
that  all  the  reductions  of  the  weight  of  the  as,  from 
a  pound  down  to  two  ounces,  took  place  during  the 
first  Punic  war.  Indeed,  if  the  reduction  had  been 
very  gradual,  it  is  impossible  that  the  Republic  could 
have  made  by  it  that  gain  which  Pliny  states  to  have 
been  the  motive  for  Uie  step. 

The  value  of  the  as,  of  course,  varied  with  ita 
weight.  Some  writers,  indeed,  snppose  that  a  rise 
took  place  in  the  value  of  copper,  which  compensa- 
ted for  the  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  as ;  so 
that,  in  fact,  the  at  libratU  of  Servius  Tullius  wan 
not  of  much  greater  value  than  the  lighter  money 
of  later  t  imes.  But  this  supposition  is  directly  con- 
tradicted by  Pliny's  account  of  the  reduction  in  tbe 
weight  of  the  as ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  value 
of  copper  had  rather  fallen  than  risen  at  the  tinoe 
when  the  reduction  took  place.*  Before  the  reduc- 
tion to  two  ounces,  ten  ases  were  equal  to  the  do- 
narius  =about  8^  pence  English.  ( Vid.  Dxxabios.) 
Therefore  the  as  =3-4  farthings.  By  the  reducUoa 
the  denarius  was  made  equal  to  16  ases ;  therefore 
the  as  =21  farthings. 

The  as  was  divided  into  parts,  which  were  named 
according  to  the  number  of  ounces  they  contained. 
They  were  the  druruc,  dtztam,  dodram,  bet,  leptumx, 
temit,  yuincuax,  triens,  quadratu  or  terunciut,  »ex- 
tans,  tetCHux  or  teMcuncia,  and  uncia,  consisting  re- 
spectively of  11,  10,  9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3, 2,  U,  and  I 
ounces.  Of  these  divisions  the  following  were  rep- 
resented by  coins;  namely,  the  temii,  fuituunx, 
trietu,  quadrant,  tezlant,  and  uncia.  There  is  a 
solitary  instance  of  the  existence  of  the  dcdrans,  in 
a  coin  of  the  Cassian  family,  bearing  an  S  and  three 
balls.  We  have  no  precise  information  as  to  the 
time  when  these  divisions  were  first  introduced,  but 
it  was  probably  nearly  as  early  as  the  first  coinage 
of  copper  money. 

The  temit,  temittit,  or  temi-at,  half  the  as,  or  six 
ounces,  is  always  marked  with  an  S  to  represent  ita 
value,  and  very  commonly  with  beads  of  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Pallas,  accompanied  by  strigils. 

The  quincunx,  or  piece  of  five  ounces,  is  very  rare. 
There  is  no  specimen  of  it  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  distinguished  by  five  small  balls  to  represent 
its  value. 

The  irient,  the  third  part  of  the  as,  rr  raece  of 
four  ounces,  is  marked  with  four  balls,     .n  the  b» 


1.  (Hookar,  Eoel.  Pol.,  t.,  01, 83.— Whntlej,  Com.  Prar.,  v., 
».)-*-  (H.N.,lniii..S.)— 3.  (Macrob.,  S*t.,  L,  7.)— 4.  (H.!l., 
vniii ,  IS.)— 4.  (•  t.  Serut   >aMi ) 
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r  on  both  sides,  with  a  thunderbolt  on  one  side, 
and  a  dolphin,  with  a  strigil  above  it,  on  the  other 
Its  weight  is  1571  grains. 

Tlie  ^ludratu  or  itrunciiu,  the  fourth  part  of  the 
•8,  or  piece  of  three  ounces,  has  three  balls  to  de- 
note its  value.  An  open  hand,  a  strigil,  a  dolphin, 
naiu  of  com,  a  star,  heads  of  Hercules,  Ceres, 
me.  lie  oommon  devices  on  this  coin.  Pliny'  says 
dial  both  the  trions  and  quadrans  bore  the  image  of 
a  skip. 

The  texuju,  the  sixth  part  of  the  as,  or  piece  of 
<i>o  ounces,  bears  two  balls.  In  the  annexed  spe- 
dmnn  from  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a  cadu- 
^eos  and  strigil  on  one  side,  and  a  cockle-shell  on 
*hi!  other.    Its  weight  is  770  grains. 


The  uueU,  one  ounce  piece,  or  twelfth  of  the  as, 
B  marked  by  a  single  ball.  There  appear  on  this 
coin  beads  of  Pallas,  of  Koma,  and  of  Diana,  ships, 
frogs,  and  ears  of  barley. 

After  the  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  as,  coins 
were  struck  uf  the  value  of  2, 3, 4,  and  even  10  ases, 
which  were  called,  respectively,  iutM  or  dupontUut, 
Irtttit,  fuadruttit,  and  dtauti*.  Other  multiples 
«f  the  as  were  denoted  by  words  of  similar  forma- 
Ikm,  up  to  ceiUustit,  100  ases ;  but  most  of  them  do 
not  exist  as  coins. 

Id  certain  forms  of  expression,  in  which  a*  is 
and  for  money  without  specifying  the  denomina- 
tion, we  must  understand  the  as.  Thus  deni  oris, 
kUU  oris,  deciet  oris,  mean,  respectively,  10,  1000, 
1,000,000  ues. 

Hie  word  a*  was  used  also  for  any  whole  which 
was  t»  be  divided  into  equal  parts ;  and  those  parts 
were  tailed  uncia.  Thus  these  words  were  applied 
Mt  only  to  weight  and  money,  but  to  measures  of 
length,  surface,  and  capacity,  to  inheritances,  inter- 
est, bouses,  farms,  and  many  other  things.  Hence 
tiK  phrases  hara  ex  asse,  the  heir  to  a  whole  estate ; 
Uru  ex  dodrarUe,  the  heir  to  the  ninth  part,  &c.* 
Piiny  even  uses  the  phrases  temutem  Africa,*  and 
iiinnUt  et  temitinciat  korarum.* 

The  as  was  also  called,  in  ancient  times,  attariut 
{k.  numnnw).  and  in  Greek  ri  iaaupiov.  Accord- 
ing to  Polybins,'  the  assarius  was  equal  to  half  the 
oimhis.  On  the  coins  of  Chios  we  find  aaaupun>, 
imapiov  fjfuav,  aaaupia  6vu,  uoaupia  rpia. 

*AS'AR,UM  (uaapov),  a  plant.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  observes  Adams,  that  it  is  the  Atarum  Euro- 
jfum,  or  common  Asarabacca.  Dodonsus  men- 
tioos  that  it  had  got  the  trivial  name  of  Baccar  in 
Fieach,  and  hence  supposes  Atarabacca  was  a  com- 
pMmd  of  the  two  terms.  He  denies,  however,  that 
it  is  the  real  Bacchant  of  the  ancients.  But  Spien- 
id  advocates  this  opinion,  and  mentions  in  confirm- 
ation of  it,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Flora  Vermen- 
<u,  that  the  Asarabacca  is  called  baeehera  and  bac- 
fra  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  around  Vero- 
M.*  According  to  Sibthorp,  it  still  grows  in  what 
WIS  once  the  L^conian  territory,  and  in  the  country 
VNod  Constantinople. 

ASBESTOS  or  AMIANTUS  (ioharot,  aiuav- 
'>').  litis  mineral,  which  is  generally  white,  and 
Ui  sometimes  a  greenish  hue,  and  which  consists 
*  toft  flexible  fibres,  was  obtained  by  the  ancients 


from  India,  from  the  vicinity  of  Carpasus  m  Cypra* 
arid  from  Carystus  in  Euboea.  In  consequence  ol 
being  found  in  the  two  hitter  localities,  it  was  some 
times  called  "  the  flax  of  Carpasus"  (>UVov  Ka^» 
aiov').  and  also  "  the  Carystian  stone"  (UOoq  Kapva 
Tiof»),  It  was  well  adapted  for  making  the  wicks 
of  lamps,  because  it  is  indestructible  by  fire  ;  and 
hence  the  Greeks,  who  used  it  for  this  purpose,  gav> 
it  the  name  *'  asbestos,"  which  means  ine^itinguisl 
able.  Paiisanias'  mentions  that  the  golden  lam) 
which  burned  day  and  night  in  the  temple  of  Athens 
Polias,  at  Athens,  had  a  wick  of  this  substance. 

It  wss  also  spun  and  woven  into  cloth.  Thua 
manufactured,  it  was  used  for  napkins  (x^tpeKiia- 
ytta,*  x^'po/uucTpa'),  which  were  never  washed,  b«l 
cleansed  in  a  much  more  effective  manner,  when- 
ever they  requured  it,  by  being  thrown  into  the 
fire. 

Another  use  to  which  asbestine  cloth  was  a|^ 
plied,  was  to  preserve  the  remains  of  dead  bodies 
burned  in  the  funeral  pile.  The  corpse,  having  been 
wrapped  in  a  cloth  of  this  substance,  was  consumed 
with  the  exception  of  the  bones,  which  were  thus 
kept  together  and  preserved  from  being  mingled 
with  the  ashes  of  the  wood.  But  the  expense  of 
this  kind  of  cloth  was  so  great,  tliat  it  could  only 
be  used  at  the  obsequies  of  persons  of  the  most  ex- 
alted rank.  The  testimony  of  Pliny,  who  alone 
has  transmitted  to  us  the  knowledge  of  this  species 
of  posthumous  luxury,  has  been  corroborated  by 
the  discovery  of  pieces  of  the  cloth  in  ancient  Ro- 
man or  Italian  sepulchres.  The  most  remarkable 
specimen  of  this  kind  was  found  at  Rome,  A.D. 
1703,  in  a  marble  sarcophagus.  The  scull  and  bone* 
of  the  deceased  were  wrapped  up  in  it.  Its  din;(<a- 
sions  were  about  five  feet  by  six  and  a  half.  Sin>-e 
its  discovery,  it  has  been  carefully  preserved  in  the 
Vatican  Library ;  and  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  who  eaw  it 
there,  describes  its  appearance  in  the  following 
terms  :*  "  It  is  coarsely  spun,  but  as  soft  and  pliant 
as  silk.  Our  guide  set  fire  to  one  comer  of  it,  and 
the  very  same  part  burned  repeatedly  with  great 
rapidity  and  brightness  without  being  at  all  injured." 

Although  asbestos  is  still  found  naturally  asK  ci- 
ated  with  rocks  of  serpentine  in  Cornwall,  and  io 
many  foreign  countries,  it  is  now  scarcely  used  ex- 
cept for  some  philosophical  purposes,  and,  if  made 
into  doth,  it  is  only  in  very  small  quantities,  and  as 
a  matter  of  curiosity. — *II.  The  Greek  medical  nii 
ters  use  the  term  ua6eaTo(  in  a  very  different  sense 
from  the  preceding.  With  them  it  indicates  Calx 
viva,  or  Quicklime  (nVavof  being  understood).  By 
Dioscorides  it  is  more  specially  applied  to  the  lime 
of  sea-shells.  "  I  am  not  aware,"  observes  Adams, 
"  that  any  Greek  author  uses  the  term  uetearoi  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  employed  by  the  Latin  wri- 
ters and  by  modem  naturalists  "' 

•ASCAIABOTES  (aaKa^a6oTti(),  a  species  of 
Lizard.  Its  Greek  names  are  aaKaXa6uTTic,  uaxaXa- 
fof,  yakeunii,  and  ituXunyf,  all  of  which  appellations 
are  given  to  one  and  the  same  animal,  namely,  the 
Spotted  Lizard,  the  StelUo  of  the  Latin  writers,  and 
the  Lacerta  gecko  of  Linnsus.  The  SUllio  lived  in 
walls,  and  was  accustomed  to  ran  along  these  and 
on  the  roofs  of  houses.*  It  was  considered  the  en- 
emy of  man,  venomous  and  cunning.  Hence  the 
term  tiellionalut,  denoting  all  kinds  of  fraud  in  bar- 
gaining, and  the  old  English  word  tteUionate,  or 
Fraud  in  the  contract.  The  iS/e//>o  is  the  TarentoU, 
or  Gecko  tuberculeux  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Lacerta  Mtellio,  L., 


1.  (P«iu.,  i.,  »e,  1)  7.)— 2.  (Pint.,  Do  One.  Det.h-9.  (I  c)- 
4.  (SoCwnu,  ap.  Ap.  Dysc.  H.  Comment.,  c  M.) — 5.  (Stnlx),  x.-. 
Hm.,1.c— "MapM,"  Plin.,  H.  N  ,  lii.,  4.)— «  (Tour  m  CcB 
tiaent.  vol.,  ii.,  p.  SOl.) — 7.  (Dioeoorides,  v.,  J3S. — GaUil.— Ai 
tiwi.—' P.  JEgin. — Ohinsius;  pluries. — Ad'Jn*,  App«iMl.,  •.  v 

1.  ( MMuplu,  Nob.,  170,  dec.) 
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w  the  Stdlio  of  the  Levant.  This  inisapplication 
of  the  tenn  was  first  made  by  Uelon.  The  Lacerta 
ittUie  is  of  an  olive  colour,  shaded  with  black,  and 
is  very  comnon  throughout  the  I^evant,  and  partic- 
iUrly  in  Kgypt.  Tlie  L.  gecko,  on  the  other  hand, 
ii  a  spotted  lizard,  and  some  of  the  species,  the 
Pli'tydactyli  for  instance,  are  painted  with  the  most 
GTe\y  colours  The  melancholy  and  lieavy  air  of 
Iht  Gecku,  superadded  to  a  certain  resemblance 
which  it  bears  to  the  salamander  and  the  toad,  have 
"endcred  it  an  object  of  hatred,  and  caused  it  to  be 
iMHisidered  as  venomous,  but  of  this  there  is  no  real 
proof  * 

*ASC'ARIS  (uoKopif),  the  small  intestinal  worm 
firmed  in  children  and  in  adults  afflicted  with  cer- 
tain diseases.     It  is  the  Atcari*  termicularit,  L.' 

ASCIA,  dim.  ASCIOLA  (aKtirupvov,  HKnripviov), 
xo  adze. 

Morato''  i'  has  published  numerous  representations 
uf  the  adM,  as  it  is  exhibited  on  ancient  monuments. 
We  select  the  three  following,  two  of  which  show 
the  instrument  itself,  with  a  slight  variety  of  form, 
while  the  third  represents  a  ship-builder  holding  it 
in  his  right  band,  and  using  it  to  shape  the  rib  of  a 
vessel.  The  blade  of  the  adze  was  frequently  curv- 
ed, as  we  see  it  in  all  these  figures,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  employed  to  hollow  out  pieces  uf  wood,  so 
as  to  construct  vessels  either  for  holding  water  or 
for  floating  upon  it.  Calypso,  in  the  Odyjsey*  fur- 
nishes Ulysses  both  with  an  axe  (ireit/tuf)  and  with 
"  a  well-pollsbed  adze,"  as  the  most  necessary  in- 
'truments  for  cutting  down  trees  and  constructing 
^  ship. 


In  olaer  cases  the  curvature  of  the  Made  was 
much  ]<.ss  considerable,  the  adze  being  used  merely 
to  cut  oS*  all  inequalities,  so  as  to  make  a  rough 
riece  01°  timber  smooth  {asciare,  delare),  and,  as  far 
»s  poisible,  to  polish  it  ipMrc).  Cicero*  quotes  from 
V»  Twelve  Tables  the  following  law,  designed  to 
I'^ti.sin  the  expenses  of  funerals :  Rogum  oMcia  ne 

Ill  using  the  adze,  the  shipwright  or  carpenter  was 
always  in  danger  of  iRflicting  severe  blows  upon  his 
ovkn  feet  if  he  made  a  false  stroke.  Hence  arose 
t  proverb  applied  to  those  who  were  their  own  en- 
tmies,  or  did  themselves  injury :  Jpte  miAt  asciam 
m  ctut  imptgi.'  Another  proverbial  expression,  de- 
'ivej  from  the  use  of  the  same  tool,  occurs  in  Plau- 
'U?.'  The  phrase  Jam  hoc  opus  ett  eauciaivm 
'Dcani,  "This  work  is  now  begun,"  because  the 
nugh-bewing  of  the  timber  by  means  of  the  ascia, 
•lie  formation  of  balks  or  planks  out  of  the  natural 
t  rank  or  branches  of  a  tree,  was  the  first  step  to- 
-.7ardj  the  construction  of  an  edifice.  On  the  other 
-  and,  we  read  in  Sophocles  ol^  a  seat  not  even  thus 
c  xigh-hewn.'    The  expression  used  is  equivalent 


I    (Cnwi^  Ania.  Kiofd.,  toL  ti.,  p.  18,  tnud.)— *.  (Aduu, 
Apmad.,  •.  r.)— 3.  (Iiw.  Vet.  Thet.,  i.,  S34-JM.)— I.  (T.,tn.) 
-*  (Dt  Lm.,  ii.,  21.)-C.  (Pctron..  S»?,,74.)— 7.  (A>i]i.,ii.,  1, 
m  )  -«.  iflMf-  icthapKn  :  (Ei.  Col..  101.) 
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{ to  ifiermi  nirpov,'  and  denoted  il  rodi  in  its  Bit* 

j  ral  state. 

Both  the  substantive  ateia,  and  the  veib  »ieUn 
derived  from  it,  retain  the  same  signification  in  mod- 
em Italian  which  they  had  in  Latin,  as  abcre  ex- 
plained. 

Vitruvius  and  Palladius*  give  directions  for  wt'a^ 
the  ascia  in  chopping  lime  and  mixing  it  so  as  ts 
make  mortar  or  plaster.  For  this  purpose  we  must 
suppose  it  to  have  had  a  blunt,  unpolished  blade,  mi 
a  lung  handle.  In  fact,  it  would  then  resemble  the 
modem  hoe,  as  used  either  by  masons  and  plaster- 
ers for  the  use  just  specified,  or  by  gardeners  nr  ag- 
riculturists for  breaking  the  surface  of  the  irroaiid 
and  eradicating  weeds.  Accordingly,  Palladius,*  ia 
his  enumeration  of  the  implements  necessary  fnr 
tilling  tlie  ground,  mentions  hoes  with  rakes  fixed 
to  them  at  the  back,  atcias  in  eaerta  parte  re/ireTtut 
rattros. 

Together  with  the  three  representations  of  tlM 
ascia,  we  have  introduced  into  the  preceding  wood- 
cut the  figure  of  another  instrument,  taken  from  a 
coin  of  the  Valerian  family.*  This  instrument  was 
called  AciscDLDs.  It  was  chiefly  used  by  masons, 
whence,  in  the  ancient  glossaries,  AeiMevlarita  is 
translated  Xaro/ioj-,  a  atone-eutter.  The  acisculos, 
or  pick,  as  shown  in  the  above  figure,  was  a  little 
curved,  and  it  terminated  in  a  point  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  was  shaped  like  a  hammer  in  the  other. 
Its  helve  was  inserted  so  that  it  might  be  used  witk 
the  same  kind  of  action  as  the  adze.  Also,  as  tht 
substantive  a»eia  gave  origin  to  the  verb  exaseiart, 
meaning  to  hew  a  smooth  piece  of  wood  out  of  a 
rough  piece  by  means  of  the  adze,  so  aciaculut  gave 
origin  to  exacitculare,  meaning  to  hew  anything  out 
of  stone  by  the  use  of  the  pick.  Various  monu- 
mental inscriptions,  published  by  Muratori,'  vara 
persons  against  opening  or  destroying  tombs  by  ibit  . 
process. 

*AS'KION  {uoKtov),  a  species  or  variety  of  Truf- 
fle, mentioned  by  Theophrastus.* 

*ASCLE'PIAS  (uoKXtririof),  a  plant,  which  Al- 
ston, Woodville,  Billerheck,  and  Sprengel  agree  ia 
identifying  with  the  Atclepias  mtcetoxicum,  h.,  on 
officinal  Swallow-wort.  Stackhouse,  however,  pre- 
fers the  Tkaptia  Atelepinon.  It  was  used  in  case* 
of  dropsy,'  and  took  its  name  from  Asclepiadea, 
who  first  recommended  its  dm. 

ASCLEPIEI'A  CAra^iprina)  is  the  name  of  fes- 
tivals which  were  probably  celebrated  in  all  places 
where  temples  of  Asclepius  (yEsculapios)  existed. 
The  most  celebrated,  however,  was  that  of  Epidau> 
rus,  which  took  place  every  five  years,  and  was  s<^ 
emnized  with  contests  of  rhapsodists  and  musicians, 
and  with  solemn  processions  and  games.  'AaxiU- 
meia  are  also  mentioned  at  Athens,*  which  were, 
probably,  like  those  of  Epidaurus,  solemnized  with 
musical  contests.  They  took  place  on  the  eigfaili  day 
of  the  month  of  Elaphebolion. 

•ASC'YRON  (uoKvpov),  a  plant.  Dioscorides 
puts  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  aoietpm  is  a  species 
of  Hypericum,  or  St.  John's-wort ;  but  which  spo- 
cies  it  is  cannot  be  satisfactorily  determined.  Spren- 
gel, in  the  first  edition  of  bis  R.  H.  H.,  prefers  the  Ay. 
pcricum  Androsamum,  OT  Tutsan  ;  but  in  hiseditiot 
of  Dioscorides  he  hesitates  between  the  H.  perfa- 
raium  and  the  H.  monlanum.  Dodoneus  is  for  the 
former,  and  Matthiolus  for  the  latter.  Ada  nis  thinica 
that  the  description  of  Dioscorides  is  more  applica 
hie  to  the  androsamum  than  to  the  ferforatutn. 


1.  (1.  !».)—».  (VitruY.,  Tii.,  S.— PaUid.,  i.,  14.)-*.  (i.,  «>.« 
—4.  (Phil.  >  Tune,  Mob.  Vet.  .VntU,  c.  2.)— «.  (1.  c.)— 8.  (M 
P.,  L,  10.)— 7.  (ThcophtMt.,  H.  P.,  ii.,  12.— Dioecor.,  iii.,  tif— 
Adomi,  Append.,  s.  v.— Billeibeck,  Plan  Cluiica,  p.  <!.>—# 
(iEKhinn,  c.  Ctet.,  p.  4M.— BSckh,  Suatlhauth.,  ii.,aS>.>— • 
(BiUerbeck,  Flon  Cluaiw,  p.  200.— Diotcoi ,  iii.,  142.— A  ' 
Ai^nd.,  s.  V.) 
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The  name  androittmoji  (uvSpoaat/tov)  was  given  to 
this  plant,  because  the  bud,  when  indented  with  the 
nail,  exudes  a  blood-red  colour  (uvilpo;  al/m,  "  hu- 
man blood").  A  species  of  balsamic  oil  was  ex- 
tracted from  this  plant.  According  to  Sibthorp,  the 
Ascyron  is  called  at  the  present  day  KuXaa/tov  by 
the  monks  of  Mount  Athos ;  Xeixvoxoprov  in  Zante, 
where  it  grows  in  the  hedges ;  and  aumipi^a  in  La- 
conia. 

ASCO'LIA  (tt0Ku^(a)(th6  leaping  upon  the  leath- 
er bag)  was  one  of  the  many  kinds  of  amusements 
in  which  the  Athenians  indulged  during  the  An- 
tbesteria  and  other  festivals  in  honour  of  Dionysus. 
The  Athenians  sacrificed  a  he-goat  to  the  god, 
made  a  bag  out  of  the  skin,  smeared  it  with  oil,  and 
then  tried  to  dance  upon  it.  The  various  accidents 
accompanying  this  attempt  afforded  great  amuse- 
mert  to  the  spectators.  He  who  succeeded  was 
victor,  and  received  the  skin  as  a  reward.'  The 
schdiast,  bowevir,  erroneously  calls  the  ascolia  a 
festival;  for,  in  reality,  it  only  formed  a  part  of 
one.' 

ASEBEI'AX  rPA4>H  (iiadtiat  ypa^)  was  one 
of  the  many  forms  prescribed  by  the  Attic  laws  for 
the  impeachment  of  impiety.  From  the  various 
tenour  ot  the  accusations  still  extant,  it  may  be  gath- 
ered that  this  crime  was  as  ill-defined  at  Athens, 
and,  therefore,  as  liable  to  be  made  the  pretext  for 
persecution,  as  it  has  been  in  all  other  countries  in 
which  the  civil  power  has  attempted  to  reach  oflfen- 
ces  so  much  beyond  the  natural  limits  of  its  juris- 
diction. The  occasions,  however,  upon  which  the 
Athenian  accuser  professed  to  come  forward,  may 
bedassed  as,  first,  breaches  of  the  ceremonid  law 
of  public  worship ;  and,  secondly,  indications  of  that, 
which  in  analogous  cases  of  modern  times  would 
be  called  heterodoxy  or  heresy.  The  former  com- 
prehended encroachment  upon  consecrated  grounds, 
the  plunder  or  other  injui?  of  temples,  the  violation 
of  asylums,  the  interruption  of  sar-ifiees  and  festi- 
vals, the  mutilation  of  statues  of  the  gods,  the  in- 
troduction of  deities  not  acknowledged  by  the  state, 
and  various  other  transgressions  peculiarly  defined 
by  the  laws  uf  the  Attic  sacra,  such  as  a  private 
celebration  of  the  Elcusinian  mysteries  and  their 
divulgation  to  the  uninitiated,  mjury  to  the  sacred 
olive-trees,  or  placing  a  suppliant  hough  {iKtrnpta) 
on  a  particular  altar  at  an  improper  time.*  The 
heretical  delinquencies  may  be  exemplified  by  the 
expulsion  of  Protagoras*  for  writing  that  "  he  could 
not  learn  whether  the  gods  existed  or  not,"  in  the 
persecution  of  Anaxagoras,*  like  that  of  Galileo  in 
after  times,  for  impugning  the  received  opinions 
about  the  sun,  and  the  condemnation  of  Socrates 
for  not  holding  the  objects  of  the  public  worship  to 
be  gods.'  The  variety  of  these  examples  will  have 
shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  eriumerate  all  the 
cases  to  which  this  sweeping  accusation  might  be 
extended :  and,  as  it  is  not  upon  record  that  reli- 
gious Athens'  was  scandalized  at  the  profane  jests 
of  Aristophanes,  or  that  it  forced  Epicurus  to  deny 
that  the  gods  were  indifferent  to  human  actions,  it 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  limits  at  which  jests  and 
s^epticisra  ended,  and  penal  impiety  began. 

With  respect  to  the  trial,  any  citizen  that  pleased 
i  (lonA^iwof — which,  however,  in  thio,  as  in  all  oth- 
er public  actions,  must  be  understood  of  those  only 
wlio  did  not  labour  under  an  incapacitating  disfran- 
cb  sement  (dn/iia) — seems  to  have  been  a  compe- 
tent accuser ;  but,  as  the  nine  archons  and  the  arei- 
opugites  were  the  proper  guardians  of  the  sacred 


1.  (Schol.  in  Aritto!*.,  Plot.,  f  130.— V;m.,  Gtoig.,  ii.,  384.) 
—I  (Vii  Poll.,  Onom.,  iv.  l81..--]lM]reh.,  s.  »,  'A»uXi(fC(ii» 
»«"— 3.  (Aodac,  De  MyK.,  Uv.)— 4.  (Diog.  Laeit.,  IX.,  nii., 
li-i  (Diog.  Laeit.,  II.,  iii..  ».)  —  ».  (Xen.,  Apd.  Socr.)— 7. 
■Xo..  Rep.  Ath.,  iii.,  8.) 
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olives  (jtoptai,  oriKol^),  it  is  not  impossible  that  tbey 
had  also  a  power  of  official  prosecution  upon  casu 
ally  discovering  any  injury  done  to  their  charge 

The  cases  of  Socrates,  Aspasia,  and  Protagoras 
may  be  adduced  to  show  that  citizens,  resident 
aliens,  and  strangers  were  equally  liable  to  this  ac- 
cusation. And  if  a  minor,  as  represented  in  the 
declamation  of  Antiphon,  could  be  prosecuted  fat 
murder  {i^ov),  a  crime  considered  by  the  early 
Greeks  more  in  reference  to  its  ceremonial  pollu- 
tion than  in  respect  of  thn  .njury  Loflicted  upon  so 
ciety,  it  can  hardly  be  con' hided  that  persons  under 
age  were  incapable  of  committing  or  sofTering  fit' 
this  offence.' 

The  magistrate  who  L..Dducted  the  previous  ex 
amination  (dmicpKrif)  was,  according  to  Meier,*  in 
variably  the  king  archon,  but  whether  the  court  into 
which  he  brought  the  causes  were  the  areiopagus 
or  the  common  heliastic  court,  of  both  of  which 
there  are  several  instances,  is  supposed'  t<,  aave 
been  determined  by  the  form  of  action  adopted  by 
the  prosecutor,  or  the  degree  of  competency  to 
which  the  areiopagus  rose  or  fell  at  the  different 
periods  of  Athenian  history.  From  the  Apology  of 
Socrates  we  learn  that  the  forms  of  the  trial  upon 
this  occasion  were  those  usual  in  all  public  action* 
[vid.  GRAPHAI),  and  that,  generally,  the  amount  r( 
the  penalty  formed  a  separate  question  foi  the  di- 
casts  after  the  conviction  of  the  defendant.  For 
some  kinds  of  impiety,  however,  the  punishment 
was  fixed  by  special  laws,  as  in  the  case  of  per- 
sons iivuring  the  sacred  olive-trees,  and  in  that  men- 
tioned -y  Andocides.' 

If  the  accuser  failed  to  obtain  a  fiflh  of  the  votet 
of  the  d  leasts,  he  forfeited  a  thousand  drachmse,  an^ 
incurred  a  modified  uri/iia.  The  other  forms  oi 
prosecution  for  this  offence  were  the  inayuyi, 
i^^ji^ffif,'  ft/dtifif,'  TrpoCo\7i,'  and,  in  extraordinary 
cases,  elaayyeiia  j"  besides  these,  Demosthenes 
mentions"  two  other  courses  that  an  accuser  might 
adopt,  iiKuiee0ai  n-pdf  EvftoXiridat,  and  ^pd^ctv  npoi 
riv  paaiXia,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  satis- 
factory explanation. 

ASIAK'CH..f;  (aaiapx<u)  were,  in  the  Roman 
provinces  of  western  Asia,  the  chief  presidents  of 
the  religious  rites,  whose  office  it  was  to  exhibit 
games  and  theatrical  amusements  every  year,  in 
honour  of  the  gods  and  the  Roman  emperor,  at  their 
own  expense,  like  the  Roman  ledites.  As  the  ex- 
hibition  of  these  games  was  attended  with  grea 
expense,  wealthy  persons  were  always  chosen  to  fill 
this  office ;  for  which  reason  Strabo  says  that  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Tralles,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  wealthy  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  were  always 
chosen  asiarchs.  They  were  ten  in  number,  se- 
lected by  the  different  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Roman  proconsul ;  of  these,  one  was 
the  chief  asiarch,  and  frequently,  but  not  always, 
resided  at  Ephesus.  Their  office  only  lasted  for  a 
year ;  but  they  appear  to  have  enjoyed  the  title  as 
a  mark  of  courtesy  for  the  rest  of  their  lives."  This 
title  also  occurs  in  a  Greek  inscription  at  Assos  in 
Mysia,  copied  by  Mr.  Fellows."  In  the  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  Church  of  Smyrna  respecting  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Polycarp,"  we  read  that  Philip  the  asiarch 
was  requested  by  the  infuriated  people  to  let  loose 
a  lion  against  Polycarp,  which  he  said  it  was  nol 
lawful  for  him  to  do,  as  the  exhibition  of  wild  boasts 
{,Kvvnyeaia)  had  been  finished.    In  another  part  of 


I.  (Lnias,  Tltpi  roii  SijitoD,  882.)— 2.  (Antiph.,  Tftml.,  ii.,  p. 
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cea,  30S  )— S.  (De  My«.,  110.)— <  (Demoeth.,  c.  Androt.,  Wl, 
8S«.)— 7.  (Meier,  Atl.  Procew,  248.)— 8.  (Andoo.,  De  My«  ,  8.) 
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Uus  epistle  Philip  is  calle<!l  high-priest  (apxtpcifi, 
which  appears  to  show  that  he  must  have  been  chief 
Bsiarch  of  the  province. 

ASILI/A  (aaiXXa)  was  a  wooden  pole  or  yoke, 
held  by  a  man  either  on  his  two  shoulders,  or  more 
commonly  r^a  one  shoulder  only,  and  used  for  car- 
rying burdens. 

The  paintings  in  the  ancient  tombs  of  Egypt 
frove  tho  general  use  of  this  implement  in  that 
(ountry,  especially  for  canying  bricks,  water-pails 
'  i  irrigate  the  gardens,  and  baskets  with  all  kinds 
of  provisions  for  the  market.  Mr.  Burton  found  at 
TliCbcs  a  wooden  yoke  of  this  kind,  with  one  of  the 
leather  straps  belonging  to  it.  The  yoke  (which  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum)  is  abcut  :H  feet  long, 
and  the  strap  about  16  inches.* 

We  also  find  this  instrument  displayed  in  worics 
ot  Grecian  art.  A  small  bronze  lamp  found  at  Sta- 
bile (see  the  annexed  woodcut)  represents  a  boy 
carrying  two  baskets  suspended  from  a  pole  which 
rests  upon  his  right  shoulder.  The  two  other  rep- 
resentations here  introduced,  though  of  a  fanciful 
or  ludicrous  character,  show  by  that  very  circum- 
stance how  familiar  the  ancients  must  have  been 
with  the  use  of  this  piece  of  furniture.  The  first  is 
from  a  beautiful  sardonyx  in  the  Florentine  muse- 
um :  it  represents  a  grasshopper  carrying  two  bas- 
kets, suspended  each  by  three  cords  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  yoke,  and  skilfully  imitates  the  action 
of  a  man  who  is  proceeding  on  a  journey.  The 
other  is  firom  a  Greek  painted  vase,'  and,  under  the 
disgnise  of  a  satyr,  shows  the  mode  in  which  lambs 


•nd  other  viands  were  sometimes  carried  in  pre- 
paring for  a  sacrifice  to  Bacchus.  In  the  collection 
of  antique  gems  at  Berlin  there  are  no  less  than 
four  representations  of  men  carrying  burdens  in  this 
manner.* 

Aristotle*  has  preserved  an  epigram  of  Siraonides, 
which  was  probably  inscribed  upon  tlie  base  of  a 
■tatoe  erected  at  Olympia  to  the  individual  whom 
h  celebrates.    It  begins  thus  : 

Jlp6a0e  /ihi  dftf  i/Miatv  (xa*  Tpiixttav  ial^Xav, 
'IX^S  li  'Apyovf  eif  Teyiav  l^tpov. 
This  poor  man,  who  had  formerly  obtained  his  living 
by  bearing  "  a  rough  yoke"  upon  his  shoulders,  to 
earry  fish  all  the  way  from  Argos  to  Tegea,  at 
lenglii  immortalized  himself  by  a  victory  at  the 
Olympic  games.* 


1.  (e.  SI.}— 3.  (WiUujuon,  Mumen  and  Caatoaa  of  Ancient 
■tTpt,  vol.  ii.,  p.  9,  W,  W,  I38.J— 3.  (Sir  W.  Hunilton'i  Va- 
•M,  ii.,  40.)— 4.  (Windtelmann,  Pienes  gnv^M  du  Baron  de 
ttoMb,  p.  517.)— 9.  (Put., '.,  '.)— e.  (AnUiil.  Onsc,  i.,  80,  ed. 
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Aristophanes  calls  this  impleracnl  69afapt»  ■  ^ 
introduces  upon  the  stage  a  slave  carrying  a  b^vj 
load  by  means  of  it ;  and  he  describes  the  act  nl 
transferring  it  from  one  shoulder  to  another  by  the 
phrase  lUTaSaXXo/tevot  ravu^pov.* 

'ASI'LUS,  a  species  of  Gadfly  or  Horsefly,  ac- 
customed to  sting  cattle.  Virgil*  makes  it  tl,e  sam* 
with  the  oloTpoc  of  the  Greeks,  and  Varro*  gives  to 
it  the  name  of  Tabanut.  Pliny,*  on  the  other  hand 
informs  us  that  it  was  called  both  tabanut  and  «j» 
lu*.  As  in  Latin,  so  in  Greek  there  are  two  namei, 
olarpof  and  /jiiu^.  Bochart*  and  Aldrovandi*  have 
proved  very  satisfactorily,  that  by  the  Greek  poets 
and  writers  on  Belles  Lettres  these  two  terms  were 
used  indiscriminately,  but  that  Aristotle  and  other 
writers  on  matters  of  science  apply  the  former 
(oloTpoc)  to  a  species  of  gadfly,  meaning,  very  prob- 
ably, the  (Eslnis  bovit  or  Breeze,  and  the  latter  to  a 
species  of  horsefly,  the  Tabanut  bovimu.  This  Ad^ 
ams  considers  the  most  satisfactory  account  of  the 
matter;  he  deems  it  right,  however,  to  mention, 
that  Schneider,  treating  of  the  /<vuy>  of  .£lian,  pro- 
fesses himself  unable  to  determine  whether  it  was 
a  species  of  CEttrut,  Tabanut,  or  Hippobotca;  and  in 
another  place  he  oflers  it  as  a  conjecture,  that  the 
olarpof  of  Aristotle  was  a  species  of  Culez,  or  gnat 
It  seems  agreed  that  the  Asilus  of  Virgil  was  the 
Breeze.'  Martyn*  gives  a  description  of  the  AtiUo, 
which  he  lakes  to  be  the  same  with  the  Asilus, 
from  an  Italian  author.  He  represents  it  as  "in 
shape  somewhat  resembling  a  w^sp  or  wild  bee. 
It  has  two  membranaceous  wings,  with  whici*  it 
makes  a  loud  whizzing.  The  belly  is  terminated  by 
three  long  rings,  one  less  than  the  other,  from  the 
last  of  which  proceeds  a  formidable  sting.  Tliis 
sting  is  composed  of  a  tube,  through  which  the  cg( 
is  emitted,  and  of  two  augers,  which  make  way  fin 
the  tube  to  penetrate  into  the  skin  of  the  cattle. 
These  augers  are  armed  with  little  knives,  which 
prick  with  their  points  and  fit  with  their  edges, 
causing  intolerable  pain  to  the  animal  that  is  wound- 
ed by  them.  But  this  pain  is  not  all;  for  at  the 
end  of  the  sting,  as  at  the  end  of  a  viper's  tooth, 
and  of  the  sling  of  wasps,  bees,  and  hornets,  issues 
forth  a  venomous  liquor,  which  irritates  and  inflames 
the  fibres  of  Ihe  wounded  nerves,  and  cs^^ses  the 
wound  to  become  fistulous.  This  fistula  seems  to 
be  kept  open  by  the  egg,  after  the  manner  of  an 
issue.  The  egg  is  hatched  within  the  fistula,  and 
the  worm  contmues  there  till  it  is  ready  'o  turn  to 
a  chrysalis,  receiving  its  nourishment  from  the 
juice  whii:h  flows  from  the  wounded  fibres.  These 
worms  remain  for  nine  or  ten  months  under  tlio 
skin,  and  then,  being  arrived  almost  to  perfectior 
they  come  out  of  their  own  accord,  and  creep  into 
some  hole  or  under  some  stone,  and  there  enter 
into  the  state  of  a  chrysalis,  in  which  condition 
they  lie  quiet  for  some  time,  and  at  last  come  forth 
in  the  form  of  the  parent  fly." 

•AS'INUS.    (Ktd.  Onos.) 

*ASPAL'ATHUS  (aairaXaeoi),  a  spectt^  of  iboi- 
ny  shrub,  bearing  a  flower  which  some  call  tee  Rose 
of  Jerusalem,  or  Lady's  Rose.  Much  uncertainty, 
however,  exists  on  this  point.  "  The  Aspslathus," 
says  Charras,*  "  is  the  wood  of  a  thorn-tree  or  bush, 
in  virtues,  taste,  smell,  and  figure  much  resembling 
Lignum  aloct."  Mattbiolos  is  at  great  pains  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  the  Sanlalum  rubruti.  Spren- 
gel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H..  holds  it  tr 
be  the  Genitla  atpalathoidtt,  but  in  hid  edition  <k 
Dioscorides   he  inclines  to   the   Cytitut  laniger. 
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Oeoig.,  iii.,  148.}— 0.  (Royal  FItannraop.,  a.  r.l 
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ASPI8. 


ASSESSOR. 


Mad.  In  ihe  voAb  of  the  Arabian  writers  on 
gnalwndr},  it  is  said  that  the  Aspalathus  has  a  pur- 
ple flower  and  an  acid  taste,  and  has  no  fruit.  Ac- 
oordio;  to  Msris  Atticista,  the  Attics  ased  ueimX- 
(Am  for  a*ttii6ai  <  fthe  other  Greelu.  We  may  con- 
elode,  then,  that  it  was  often  applied  loosely  to  all 
bids  of  thorns.'  The  rind  of  the  root  of  the  As- 
patatbos  yielded  an  aromatic  oil. 

•ASP'AlAX  (doT^of),  a  species  of  Mole,  called 
ttiXaf  by  Aristotle,*  mraJ-Jili  by  Aristophanes,* 
ud  Oifreit  by  Lycophron.*  It  is  generally  set 
dnwn  as  being  the  Talpa  Eurepea,  L.,  or  common 
Mie;  bat  it  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  Olivier, 
in  his  Travels,  has  described  a  species  or  variety 
of  mde  foand  in  Asia  Minor,  which.  Dr.  Trail  of 
Edinborgfa  thinks,  answers  better  to  Aristotle's  de- 
ecription  than  the  common  mole.  Aristotle  was 
aware  that  the  Mole  is  not  Mind,  althoogfa  it  has 
veiy  small  eyes.* 

*ASPAR'AGUS  (dOTopoyoc  or  iafapayoi),  the 
Asinragns,  a  wen-known  vegetable.  Theophras- 
tn*  remarks  that  Asparagus  has  thorns  in  place  of 
leaves,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  perceive  he  means  the 
Antngut  apkyllut,  L.  The  wild  Asparagus,  called 
mnitanBof  by  the  Greeks,  and  eorruda  by  the  Ro- 
mans, was  more  used  in  medicine.  The  Greeks 
abo  applied  the  term  atnrapayoi  to  all  tender  stalks 
or  steins  shooting  np  for  the  production  of  fruit  or 
seed.'— The  Attics  wrote  aa^dpayot  with  the  aspi- 
rated letter,  as  the  grammarians  and  also  Galen  in- 
form ns.*  The  common  name  at  present  in  Greece 
is  arapuYYi  or  mrapayyia. 
♦A!?PHALTTJS,  (Yid.  Bitomkk.) 
*ASPHOIKELUS  (dofodeXof),  a  plant,  called  by 
Apoleios  "HattuU  regia,"  and  hence  its  English 
tame. "  King's  Spear."  According  to  Sprengel,  the 
iefideXof  of  Galen  is  the  Ormlhogalum  Staehyoida ; 
te  that  of  Tbeophrastus  and  Dioscorides  the  At- 
fltaUmt  rametiu,  L.  This  is  the  famous  herb 
which  Homer  represents  as  growing  in  the  meads 
*f  Elysium.  Eustathlus*  mentions  that  it  was  fre- 
rsently  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  sepulchres. 
The  common  name  of  the  Omithogalum  is  the  Star 
of  Bethlehenn. — The  Asphodelus  was  used  as  a  pot- 
herb in  the  time  of  Hesiod."  According  to  Sibthorp, 
the  common  name  for  this  plant  at  the  present  day 
it  it^tKu.  In  Laconia  it  is  termed  aicmpd&KvXa, 
in  Attica  Kapatoixt. 

'ASPIS  {icirlf),  I.  the  Asp,  a  species  of  noxious 
seipent  often  mentioned  by  both  Greek  and  Roman 
writers ;  and  from  the  discrepances  which  are  ob- 
servable in  the  accounts  given  by  different  authors, 
it  would  seem  that  several  different  species  of  poi- 
soDooa  serpents  were  known  to  the  ancients  under 
this  coDunon  name.  Galen,  in  fact,  and  the  other 
medical  authorities,  describe  three  varieties  of  the 
Asp,  namely,  the  Ptyas,  Cherstea,  and  Chclidonia." 
'£Uan,  however,  affirms  that  the  Egyptians  distin- 
gnifbed  sixteen  varieties  of  it."  "  From  various 
eireamstances,  and  particularly  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  Pliny,'*  it  is  evident  that  the  most  common 
and  celebrated  of  the  Asp  species  was  that  to  which 
the  modem  Arabs  give  the  name  of  El  Haje,  or 
%/e  NoMchar.  This  animal  measures  from  three  to 
in  feet  in  length :  it  is  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
■ariced  obliquely  with  bands  of  brown ;  the  scales 
if  the  neck,  back,  and  upper  surface  of  the  tail  are 
liigiitly  caiinated,  and  the  tail  is  about  one  fourth 
part  the  length  of  the  whole  body.  The  haje  is 
tfciaely  allied  to  the  coltra  capelU,  or  spectacled 

I.  (Oiotor.,  i.,  19.— Theopbiut-  B.  P.,  ix.,  7.— Aduu,  Ap- 
m^  ••  T.)— «.  (H.  A.,  IT.,  T.)-4.  (Aolukni.,  87».)— 4.  (Cm- 
■ak.,  in.)— S.  (Adun*,  Apmnd.,  ■.  t.)— 8.  (H.  P.,  i.,  10.)— 
T.  (Odaa,  d*  Abm.  tu.,  ii.,  98.)— 8.  (Schneider,  Or.  D.  WBrt., 
•i ».>-«.  (In  04,  «i.,  S38l)— 10.  (Op.  et  D.,  4i.— Adamt,  Ap- 
|ni1  ,  »■  T.— BiUwteck,  Fl«*  Claines,  p.  VS.)— 11.  (Therucs 
•4  Pi«w*)— IS.  (N.  A ,  X.,  31.)— IS.  (H.  N.,  tiu.,  »5.) 


snake  of  India,  the  chief  apparent  difibrenoo  beiiii 
its  want  of  the  singular  yellow  mark  on  the  backoi 
the  neck,  from  which  the  latter  species  derives  its 
name.  In  other  respects  these  two  serpents  are 
nearly  of  the  same  size ;  they  are  equally  venomous, 
and  both  have  the  power  of  swelling  out  the  neck 
when  irritated,  and  raising  themselves  upright  upca 
their  tails,  to  dart  by  a  single  bound  upon  their  eo»' 
mies.  The  poison  of  the  Asp  is  of  the  most  deadly 
nature.  The  habil  which  this  serpent  has  of  erect 
ing  itself  when  approached,  made  the  ancirat  Egyp- 
tians imagine  that  it  guarded  the  places  nrhich  it 
inhabited.  I'hey  made  it  the  emblem  of  the  divin- 
ity  whom  they  supposed  to  protect  the  worid  ;  and, 
accordingly,  they  have  represented  it  on  their  tem- 
ples, sculptured  on  each  side  of  a  globe.'" — II.  ( Vid. 
Clipius  )  . 

♦ASPLE'NIUM  {dan^iov),  a  plant,  which  Spren- 
gel follows  Tragus  in  referring  to  the  Asplcnium  ce- 
teraeh,  or,  as  he  proposes  to  call  it,  Gymnogramma 
ceterachj  our  Spleenwort  or  Milkwaste.  He  admits 
that  he  could  not  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  term 
aterach.  Miller,  however,  says  "  the  word  ccCerach 
is  Arabic.'"  The  Asplenium  took  its  name  from 
its  supposed  utility  in  disorders  of  the  spleen. 
ASSATIIUS  NUMMUS.  (KuJ.  As.) 
ASSERES  LECTICA'RII.  {Yid.  Leotica.) 
ASSERTOR  or  ADSERTOR  contains  the  same 
root  its  the  verb  adierere,  which,  when  coupled  with 
the  word  laonu,  signifies  to  lay  hold  of  a  thing,  to 
draw  it  towards  one.  Hence  the  phrase  adterere  in 
liiertatem,  or  liberali  adterere  manH,  applies  to  him 
who  lays  his  hand  on  a  person  reputed  to  be  a  slave, 
and  atterU  or  maintains  his  freedom.  The  person 
who  thus  maintained  the  freedom  of  a  reputed  slave 
was  called  adtertor,*  and  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  it  was  enacted  in  favour  of  liberty,  that  such 
adsertor  should  not  be  called  on  to  give  security  io 
the  sacramenti  actio  to  more  than  the  amount  of  l. 
asses.  The  person  whose  freedom  was  thus  claim, 
ed  was  said  to  be  adtertut.  The  expressions  liber* 
ttlit  causa  and  liberalie  mattut,  which  occur  in  clan- 
ical  authors  in  connexion  with  the  verb  adterere, 
will  easily  be  understood  from  what  has  been  said.* 
Sometimes  the  word  adterere  alone  was  used  as 
equivalent  to  adterere  in  liberlalem.' 

The  expression  atterere  in  termtiUem,  to  claim  a 
person  as  a  slave,  occurs  in  Livy.* 

ASSESSOR  or  ADSESSOR,  Uterally  one  who 
sits  by  the  side  of  another.  The  duties  of  an  as- 
sessor, as  described  by  Paulus,'  related  to  "  cogni- 
tiones,  postulationes,  Ubelli,  edicts,  decreta,  episto- 
lie ;"  from  which  it  appears  that  they  were  em^oy- 
ed  in  and  about  the  administration  of  law.  The 
consuls,  prietors,  governors  of  provinces,  and  the 
judices,  were  often  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
law  and  the  forms  of  procedure,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary that  they  should  have  the  aid  of  those  who  had 
made  the  law  their  study.  The  preefectus  pnetorio 
and  preefectus  urbi,  and  other  civil  and  military 
functionaries,  had  their  assessors.  An  instance  is 
mentioned  by  Tacitus*  of  the  Emperor  Tiberins  as- 
sisting at  the  jttdicia  (judieOt  adttdebat),  and  taking 
his  seat  at  the  corner  of  the  tribunal ;  but  this  pas- 
sage cannot  be  interpreted  to  mean,  as  some  persons 
interpret  it,  that  the  emperor  sat  there  in  the  char- 
acter of  an  assessor,  properly  so  called :  the  remark 
of  Tacitus  shows  that,  though  the  emperor  might 
have  taken  bis  seat  under  the  name  of  assessor,  he 
could  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  th< 
head  of  the  state. 


1.  (Penny  Crclopadia,  nd.  ii.,  p.  487.)— t.  (Dioamridei,  tj> . 
141. — Adnmi,  Append.,  *  T.)— 3.  (Oeiua,  ir.,  14.) — 4.  (Toixst 
Atlelph.,  11^ !.,  40.— Plnot.,  Pnu,  H'.,  ii.,  N.—Vii.  etiiut  Die 
40,  tit.  13,  De  libenli  Cauf*.)— S.  (Cic,  pro  FUnc.,  c  1'  >-4 
(ui.,  44 ;  ixziT.,  18.)— 7.  (Dig.  1,  tit  SI,  •.  1.)— 8  (Ans    < .  71 ' 
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ASfl'Eit  ATTICUS. 


ASTRAGALUS. 


The  Em[ieror  Alexander  Sevenis  gave  the  a»- 
Kssores  a  regular  salary.'  Freedmen  might  be 
asaesaores.  In  the  later  writers  the  assessores  are 
mentioned  nnder  the  various  names  of  conciliariu 
juris  studioti,  comila,  &c.  The  tludioti  juris,  men- 
tioned by  Gellius*  as  assistant  to  the  judices  {quos 
adhibere  in  consilium  judicaturi  soUnt),  were  the  as- 
seaiores.  Sabinus,  as  it  appears  from  Ulpian,' 
wrote  a  book  on  the  duties  of  assessors.  The  as- 
seayoTs  sat  on  the  tribunal  mth  the  magistrate. 
Tlieir  advice  ol  aiH  was  given  daring  the  proceed- 
ings as  well  as  at  other  tiraos,  but  they  never  pro- 
nounced a  judic'al  sentence.  As  the  old  forms  of 
procedure  gradually  declined,  the  assessores,  ac- 
cording to  the  conjecture  of  Savigny,*  took  the 
place  of  the  judices. 

•ASS'IUS  LAPIS  CAmiof  Xiflof ),  a  kind  of  stone, 
deriving  its  name  from  Assos,  a  city  in  the  Troad. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  account  of  Pliny.*  Dioscori- 
des,'  however,  calls  it  'Aaiot  Xidot,  and  Celsus' 
Lapis  Asius,  the  Asian  Stone  ;  the  last-mentioned 
author  appearing  to  derive  its  name  from  Asia  gen- 
erally. All  these  writers  agree  in  classing  it  with 
the  stones  which,  from  their  consuming  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  encli^sed  within  them,  were  called  sar- 
cophagi (aapKoijiayoi).  The  Assian  stone  was  char- 
acterized by  a  laminated  structure,  a  saline  efflo- 
rescence of  a  sharp  taste,  and  its  styptic  properties.* 
Galen,  in  describing  this  stone,  says  that  it  is  of  a 
spongy  substance,  light  and  friable ;  that  it  is  cov- 
ered with  a  farinaceous  kind  of  powder,  called  the 
Flower  of  the  Assian  stone  ;  that  the  molecules  of 
this  flower  are  very  penetrating ;  that  they  consume 
flesh  ;  and  that  the  stone  has  a  similar  property,  but 
in  a  leas  degree.  This  efflorescence  had,  moreover, 
a  saline  taste.  Galen  adds,  that  it  was  of  a  yellow 
or  whitish  colour,  and  that,  when  mixed  with  resin 
nf  turpentine  or  with  tar,  it  removed  tubercles. 
Piiny  repeats  almost  the  same  account.* 

•AST'ACUS  (offro/tdf),  a  sea  animal,  described 
by  Aristotle,  Galen,  Oppian,  Aitian,  and  others.  It 
belongs  to  the  class  Crustacea,  and  is  called  Gram- 
maro  by  the  Italians,  Honor  by  the  French,  and 
Crate-Ash  by  the  English.  It  is  the  Aslatus  ftuvia- 
lis.  L  Cuvier  has  shown  that  it  is  the  Elephanlus 
of  PImy." 

»ASTER  {aoTvp).  I.  A  species  of  bird,  most 
probably  the  FringiUa  rubra,  or  Smaller  Redpole. — 
11.  The  genus  Sulla,  or  Star-fish.  It  has  been  va- 
riously classed  under  Zoophyta,  MoUusca,  and 
Cnutacea,  by  both  ancient  and  modem  naturalists. 
— III.  One  of  the  varieties  of  the  Samian  earth  was 
also  called  by  this  name.    (Ki<<.SAMiA  Terra.) 

•ASTER  ATT'ICUS  ('Kartip  'ArriKot),  a  plant. 
According  to  Apuleius,  the  Aslerion,  Asierisiou, 
Aster  Atlicus,  and  Inguinatis,  are  synonymous. 
Ktackhousc  and  Schneider  farther  identify  the  uarep- 
ioKOf  of  Theophrastus  with  it.  Martyn  is  at  great 
pains  to  prove  that  the  "  Amellus"  of  Virgil  is  the 
.Aster  Atticus.  Botanists  accordingly  give  to  the 
Italian  blue  Starwort  the  name  of  Aster  amellus. 
The  flower  of  the  Aster  has  its  leaves  radiated  like 
a  star,  whence  its  name  (uorvp,  "  a  star").  This 
plant  was  employed  in  swellings  of  the  groin, 
whence  the  names  of  Inguinalis  and  Bubonium 
that  were  sometimes  applied  to  It.  Another  ancient 
appellation,  Amdlus,  was  derived  from  that  of  the 
river  (the  Mela,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul)  on  the  banks  of 
which  this  plant  grew  very  abundantly.  The  root 
of  the  Aster,  cooked  in  old  Aminsan  wine,  is  men- 
lioned  by  Columella  as  a  good  remedy  for  sickness 


I.  (LniiitM.,  Alex.  Sn.,  40.)— 2.  (xii.,  13.)— 3.  (Dig.  47,  tit. 
;0,  •.  i.)-4.  (GfKhichts  del  RSm.  Rechti  im  Mitteialtcr,  i., 
'».)— 5.  \Plil>.,  H.  N.,  MXTi.,  S7.)— «.  (t.,  141,  14S.)— 7.  (it., 
M.)— 8.  (Moore'i  Asc.  MiMral.,  p.  137.)--9.  (Galea,  Sympt. 
MhI.  Foe.,  lib.  ii  >— 10   (Admi,  Append  .  •  t  ) 
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among  beea.  The  .Aster  grows  in  tlju  valleys  un 
on  the  hills  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  frequently  in  a  wiU 
state.  Siblhorp  found  it  also  near  AUiens.'  It 
used  to  grow  abundantly  in  Attica. 

•ASTER'IA,  a  gem,  mentioned  by  I'Un),  wlucti 
came  from  India  and  from  Carmania.  It  derived 
its  name  from  its  siarlike  lustre  when  exposed  l« 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  Mineralogists  make  it  to  havt 
been  that  variety  of  c  pal  which  is  called  girasole, 
from  its  reflecting  a  reddish  light  wken  turned  to- 
wards the  sun.  Pliny  describes  it  as  diOicult  to 
engrave;  "  the  difficulty,"  observes  Dr.  Muore, 
"  arising  probably,  not  from  its  hardness,  but  from 
the  numerous  minute  Assures  which  traverse  opal 
in  all  directions,  and  to  which  it  is  supposed  to  owe 
the  playful  variation  of  its  colours."" 

♦ASTRIOS,  a  gem  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and 
which  occurred  in  India  and  on  the  shores  of  Pal- 
lene,  but  of  the  best  quality  in  Carmania.  The 
Roman  writer  describes  it  as  shining  "from  a  point 
within  it  like  a  star,  with  the  brightness  of  the  full 
m(x>n."  Dr.  Moore  considers  Werner's  opinion  the 
most  probable,  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  moon- 
stone of  Ceylon.' 

ASTRAG'ALUS,  an  astragal,  one  of  the  mould 
ings  in  architecture,  more  especially  characteristio 
of  the  Ionic  order. 

The  astragal  is  always  found  as  the  lowest  mem- 
ber of  the  Ionic  capital,  forming  the  division  be- 
tween it  and  the  fluted  shaft  of  the  column.  Of 
this  we  have  a  beautiful  example  in  the  remains  ol 
the  Temple  of  Bacchus  at  Teos,  which,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Vilruvius,*  was  built  by  Hcrmogcnea 
of  Alabanda,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  an- 
cient architects,  and  of  which  he  wrote  a  full 
description.  One  of  the  capitals  of  this  temiJu  ia 
shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut.  Above  the  astra- 
gal we  see  the  echinus,  and  on  each  side  of  it  the 
volute,  to  which  is  added  an  ornament  in  imitation 
of  the  aplustre  of  a  ship.     (Vid.  Aplustsb.) 

The  astragal  was  used  with  a  beautiful  effect  not 
only  in  Ionic,  but  also  in  Corinthian  buildings,  to 
border  or  divide  the  three  faces  of  the  architrave ; 
and  it  was  admitted  ui<^er  an  echinus  to  enrich  the 
cornice.  The  lower  figure  in  the  woodcut  shows  a 
small  portion  of  the  astragal  forming  the  upper  edge 
of  an  architrave,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  which  was  part  of  the  Temple  of  Erech- 
theus  at  Athens.  It  is  drawn  of  the  same  size  as 
the  marble  itself  The  term  astragalus,  employed 
by  Vitruvius,*  was  no  doubt  borrowed  from  Hermf 
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genes  and  other  Greek  writers  on  architecture.  )■ 
denoted  a  bone  in  the  foot  of  certain  quadrape.A 
the  form  and  use  of  which  are  explained  under  the 
corresponding  Latin  te>m  Talcs.      .\   number  uf 
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uieae  bones,  placed  in  a  row,  would  present  a  su:- 
eessiun  of  oval  figures  alternattnit  with  angular 
projections,  which  was  probably  imitated  in  this 
moulding  by  the  inventors  of  the  Ionic  order.  The 
moulding  afterward  retained  the  same  name,  not- 
withstanding great  alterations  in  its  appearance. 
Vitruvius  speaks  of  the  "  astragali"  in  the  base  of 
tb(  Ionic  column.  These  were  plain  semicircular 
mmidings,  each  of  which  resembled  the  torus,  ex- 
Cfpl  in  teing  very  much  smaller.    {Vid.  Spira.) 

AJTPaTEI'AS  rPA*H  {aaTpartia^  ypa^)  was 
(be  accusation  instituted  against  persons  who  failed 
to  appetr  among  the  troops  after  they  had  been 
enrolled  for  the  campaign  by  the  generals.*  Any 
Atberuaa  citizen  nt  the  military  age  seems  to  have 
been  liaMe  to  be  called  upon  for  this  service,  with 
the  exception  of  Choreutee,  who  appear  to  have 
been  excused  when  the  concurrence  of  a  festival 
and  a  campaign  rendered  the  performance  of  both 
duties  impossible,*  and  magistrates  during  their  year 
of  office,  and  farmers  of  the  revenue,  though  the 
case  cited  in  Demosthenes'  suggests  some  doubts 
as  to  bow  6iT  this  last  excuse  was  considered  a 
sufficient  plea.  We  may  presume  that  the  accuser 
in  this,  as  in  the  similar  action  for  leaving  the  ranks 
[TuimToiiov),  was  any  citizen  that  chose  to  come 
fonrard  (cS  PovXontvoc,  olg  iieori),  and  that  the 
court  was  composed  of  soldiers  who  had  served  in 
Ibe  campaign.  The  presidency  of  the  court,  ac- 
.Wfding  to  Meier,  belonged  to  the  generals.*  The 
jefen&it,  if  convicted,  incurred  disfranchisement 
—irifua,^  both  in  his  own  person  and  that  of  his 
descendants ;  and  there  were  very  stringent  laws 
to  punish  them  if  they  appeared  at  the  public  sacra, 
to  which  even  women  and  slaves  were  admitted.' 
•ASTUR,  the  Falco  Palumbariiu,  or  Goshawk. 

\Yii.  HiKEAX.) 

•ASTURCO,  a  jennet,  or  Spanish  horse.  {Vid. 
Eqvps.) 

ASTTN'OMI  i&aTwofioi),  or  street  police  of 
Athens,  were  ten  in  number,  five  for  the  city,  and 
88  many  for  the  Peirseus.  Aristotle  (as  quoted  by 
Harpocrat.,  *.  v.)  says  that  they  had  to  attend  to 
the  female  musicians,  to  the  scavengers,  and  such 
like.  In  general,  they  had  to  take  care  of  public 
decorum  :  thus  they  could  punish  a  man  for  being 
indecently  clad.'  It  would  seem,  from  what  Aris- 
totle says,*  and  from  the  functions  which  Plato 
assigns  to  bia  astynomi,'  that  they  had  also  the 
charge  of  the  fountains,  roads,  and  public  buildings ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  Plutarch's  words,"  ire  tuv 
'Aiijpiiaiv  iduTuv  tKiaTunif  iv,  mean  "  when  he 
was  aityncmut."  The  astynomi  and  agoranmni  di- 
vided between  them  most  of  the  functions  of  the 
Roman  tediles.  The  astynomi  at  Thebes  were 
called  TtXiapxoi-"    {YO.  Aoobanoiii.) 

ASY'LUM  {uavTun)).  In  the  Greek  states,  the 
temples,  altars,  sacred  groves,  and  statues  of  the 
gods  generally  possessed  the  privilege  of  protecting 
■laves,  debtors,  and  criminals,  who  fled  to  them  for 
refuge.  The  laws,  however,  do  not  appear  td  have 
recognised  Uie  right  of  all  such  sacred  places  to 
afford  the  protection  which  was  claimed,  but  to 
have  confined  it  to  a  certain  number  of  temples  or 
altars,  which  were  considered  in  a  more  especial 
manner  to  have  the  uav7J.a,  or  jus  asyli}*  There 
were  several  places  in  Athens  which  possessed  this 
privilege,  of  which  the  best  known  was  the  The- 
•enm,  or  Temple  of  Thesens,  in  the  city,  near  the 
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gymnasium,  which  was  chiefly  intend«d  Jur  tbi 
protection  of  the  ill-treated  slaves,  who  could  take 
refuge  in  this  place,  and  compel  their  masters  to 
sell  them  to  some  other  person.'  The  other  plav«a 
in  Athens  which  possessed  the  jus  asyli  were,  the 
altar  of  pity,  tXiov  Po/tic,*  which  was  situated  in 
the  agora,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
Hercules  ;*  the  altar  of  Zeus  'Ayopdio; ;  the  altnrg 
of  the  twelve  gods ;  the  altar  of  the  Eumenides  on 
the  Areiopagus;  the  Theseum  in  the  Pircos;  and 
the  altar  of  Artemis  at  Munychia.*  Among  the 
most  celebrated  places  of  asylum  in  other  parts  of 
Greece,  we  may  mention  the  Temple  of  Poseidon 
in  Laconia,  on  Mount  Tienarus  ;*  the  Temple  of 
Poseidon  in  Calauria  ;*  and  the  Temple  of  Athena 
Alea  in  Tegea.' 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  all  sacred  places 
were  supposed  to  protect  an  individual  to  a  certain 
extent,  even  if  their  right  to  do  so  was  not  recogni- 
sed by  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  they  were  sit- 
uated. In  such  cases,  however,  as  the  law  gave  no 
protection,  it  seems  to  have  been  considered  lawful 
to  use  any  means  in  order  to  compel  the  individuals 
who  had  taken  refuge  to  leave  the  sanctuary,  ex- 
cept dragging  them  out  by  personal  violence.  Thus 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  force  a  person  from  an  al- 
tar or  a  statue  of  a  god  by  the  application  of  fire. 
We  read  in  the  Andromache  of  Euripides,*  that  Her- 
mione  says  to  Andromache,  who  had  taken  reftige 
at  the  statue  of  Thetis,  nvp  aot  irpoaoiau  :  on  which 
passage  the  scholiast  remarks,  "  that  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  apply  fire  to  those  who  fled  to  an  altar."* 
In  the  same  manner,  in  the  Mostellaria  of  Plautus," 
Theuropides  says  to  the  slave  Tranius,  who  had 
fled  to  an  altar,  "  Jam  jubebo  ignem  et  tarmenta,  ear- 
nifa,  circumdari." 

In  the  time  of  Tiberius,  the  number  of  places  pos- 
sessing the  jus  asyli  in  the  Greek  cities  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor  became  so  numerous  as  seriously 
to  impede  the  administration  of  justice.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  senate,  by  the  command  of  the 
emperor,  limited  the  jus  asyli  to  a  few  cities,  but 
did  not  entirely  abolish  it,  as  Suetonius"  has  erro- 
neously stated." 

The  asylum  which  Romulus  is  said  to  have  open- 
ed at  Rome  to  increase  the  population  of  the  city," 
was  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of  other 
states  rather  than  a  sanctuary  for  those  who  had 
violated  the  laws  of  the  city.  In  the  republican  and 
early  imperial  times,  a  right  of  asylum,  such  as  ex- 
isted in  the  Greek  states,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  recognised  by  the  Roman  law.  Livy  seems 
to  speak  of  the  right"  as  peculiar  to  the  Greeks : 
"  Templum  est  Apallinis  Delium — eo  jure  tancto  gut 
sunt  templa  qua  atyla  Graci  appellant"  By  a  con- 
stitutio  of  Antoninus  Pius,  it  was  decreed  that,  if  a 
slave  in  a  province  fled  to  the  temples  of  the  gods 
or  the  statnes  of  the  emperors  to  avoid  the  ill-usage 
of  his  master,  the  prseses  could  compel  the  master 
to  sell  the  slave ;"  and  the  slave  was  not  regarded 
by  the  law  as  a  runaway— /u^t'ru*."  This  con- 
stltutio  of  Antnninus  is  quoted  in  Justinian's  Insti- 
tutes," with  a  slight  alteration  ;  the  words  ad  adem 
tacram  are  substituted  for  adfana  deorum,  since  Uie 
jus  asyli  was  in  his  time  extended  to  churches. 
Those  slaves  who  took  refuge  at  the  statue  of  u 
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enil«rur  M^ere  considered  to  inflict  disgrace  on  their 
master,  as  it  was  reasonably  supposed  that  no  slave 
would  take  such  a  step  unless  tie  had  received  very 
bad  usage  from  his  master.  If  it  could  be  proved 
that  anv  individual  had  instigated  the  slave  of  an- 
other to  flee  to  the  statue  of  an  emperor,  he  was 
liable  to  an  action  corrupti  $erti.'  The  right  of 
asylum  seems  to  have  been  generally,  but  not  en- 
tirely, confined  to  slaves.* 

The  term  umXia  was  also  applied  to  the  security 
from  plunder  (aavXia  kcU  Kara  y^v  xtu  caru  -daXaa- 
aav)  which  was  sometimes  granted  by  one  state  to 
another,  or  even  to  single  individuals.* 

ATELEI'A  (MXtiay,  immunity  from  public  bur- 
dens, was  enjoyed  at  Athens  by  the  archons  for  the 
time  being ;  by  the  descendants  of  certain  persons, 
on  whom  it  had  been  conferred  as  a  reward  for 
great  services,  as  in  the  case  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton ;  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  certain  for- 
eign states.  It  was  of  several  kinds :  it  might  be 
a  general  immunity  ^ariXeta  dnavrtMi),  or  a  more 
special  exemption,  as  from  custom-duties,  from  the 
liturgies,  or  from  providing  sacrifices  {utileia  it- 
ouv*).  The  exemption  from  militaiy  service  was 
also  called  uriXeia.* 

ATELLA'NiE  FABULiE.  The  Atellane  plays 
were  a  species  of  farce  or  comedy,  so  called  from 
Atclla,  a  town  of  the  Osci,  in  Campania.  From 
this  circumstance,  and  from  being  written  m  the 
Oscan  dialect,  they  were  also  called  Ludi  Osci. 
Judging  from  the  modem  Italian  character  and 
other  circumstances,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  at  first,  and  in  their  native 
country,  rude  improvisatory  farces,  without  dra- 
matic connexion,  but  full  of  raillery  and  wit,  sug- 
gested by  the  contemporary  events  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. However  this  may  be,  the  "Atellane 
&l>les"  dt  Rome  bad  a  peculiar  and  dramatic  char- 
acter. Thus  Macrobius*  distinguishes  between 
them  and  the  less  elegant  mimes  of  the  Romans  : 
the  latter,  he  says,  were  acted  in  the  Roman  lan- 
guage, noi  the  Oscan ;  Ihey  consisted  of  only  one 
act,  whereas  the  AteUa:ie  and  other  plays  had  five, 
with  laughable  exodia  or  interludes  ;  lastly,  as  he 
thought,  they  had  not  the  accompaniment  of  the 
flute-player,  nor  of  singing,  nor  gesticulation  (nuitus 
corporit).  One  characteristic  of  these  plays  was 
that,  instead  of  the  satyrs  and  similar  characters 
of  the  Greek  satyric  drama,  which  they  in  some  re- 
spects resembled,  they  had  Oscan  characters  drawn 
from  real  Ufe,  speaking  their  language,  and  person- 
ating some  peculiar  class  of  people  in  a  particular 
locality.  Such,  indeed,  are  the  Harlequin  and  Pul- 
cinello  of  the  modem  Italian  stage,  called  maschere 
or  masks,  and  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the 
old  Oscan  characters  of  the  Atelfane.  Thus,  even 
now.  zanni  is  one  of  the  Harlequin's  names,  as  san- 
nio  in  ihe  Latin  farces  was  the  name  of  a  buSbon, 
who  had  his  head  shorn,  and  wore  a  dress  of  gay 
patchwork;  and  the  very  figure  of  Pulcinello  is 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  stucco  painting  of 
Pompeii,  in  the  old  country  of  the  Atellans.'  On 
this  subject  Lady  Morgan*  speaks  as  follows :  "  The 
Pulcinello  of  Italy  is  not  like  the  Polichinel  of  Paris, 
or  the  Punch  of  England  ;  but  a  particular  charac- 
ter of  low  comedy  peculiar  to  Naples,  as  Pantalone 
8  of  Venice,  II  Dottore  of  Bologna.  Their  name 
»f  Maschere  comes  from  their  wearing  masks  on 
the  upper  part  of  their  faces.  They  are  the  remains 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  theatres,  and  arc  devoted  to 
the  depicting  of  national,  or,  rather,  provincial  ab- 
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surdities  and  peculiarities."  Again,  at  Cologne  m 
Koln,  famous  for  its  connexion  with  the  R«naui, 
there  still  exists  a  puppet  theatre  (Puppen  Tkuter), 
where  droll  farces  are  performed  by  dolls,  and  the 
dialogue,  spoken  in  the  patois  or  dialect  of  tiK'  oooa 
try,  and  full  of  satirical  local  allusions,  is  carried  oa 
by  persons  concealed.' 

These  Atellane  plays  were  not  pnttestaitt,  i.  r., 
comedies  in  which  magistrates  and  persons  of  nnk 
were  introduced  ;  nor  tabemarut,  the  character!)  ia 
which  were  taken  from  low  life :  "  they  rather  seem 
to  have  been  a  union  of  high  comedy  and  its  paro- 
dy." They  were  also  distinguished  frtHU  the  mimes 
by  the  absence  of  low  buffoonery  and  ribaUry,  being 
remarkable  for  a  refined  humour,  such  as  could  be 
understood  and  appreciated  by  educated  p-  ople. 
Thus  Cicero*  reproaches  one  of  his  correspondents 
for  a  coarseness  in  his  joking,  more  like  the  ribaldry 
of  the  mimes  than  the  humour  of  the  Atellane  fa- 
bles, which  in  former  times  were  the  afterpiece  in 
dramatic  representations  (icciiiuium  CEtumuuimAlti- 
evnt,  rum  ut  olim  loltbat  AteUanum,  ted  ul  nunc  fit, 
mimum  introduxitti).  This  statement  of  Cicero 
agrees  with  a  remark  of  Valerius  Maximus,*  that 
these  plays  were  tempered  with  an  Italian  severity 
of  taste ;  and  Donatus  also*  says  of  them,  that  the^ 
were  remarkable  for  their  antique  elegance,  i.  e.,not 
of  language,  but  of  style  and  character.  This  sug- 
gests an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  Atellans  were 
not  performed  by  regular  actors  (hittruma),  but  by 
Roman  citizens  of  noble  birth,  who  were  not  on 
that  account  subjected  to  any  degradation,  but  re- 
tained their  rights  as  citizens,  and  might  serve  in 
the  army.'  This  was  not  the  case  with  other  art- 
ors,  so  that  the  profession  was  confined  to  foreign- 
ers or  freedmen.  Niebuhr,  however,  is  of  opinion, 
that  all  the  three  kinds  of  the  Roman  national  in- 
ma,  and  not  the  Atellann  only,  might  be  represent- 
ed by  well-born  Romans,  without  the  risking  of  their 
franchise.* 

The  Oscan  ur  Opican  language,  in  which  these 
plays  were  written,  was  spread  over  all  the  south 
of  Italy ;  and  as  some  inscriptions  in  it  are  intelli- 
gible to  us,  we  cannot  wonder  that  plays  written  in 
Oscan  were  understood  by  the  more  educated  Ro- 
mans. One  peculiarity  of  it  was  the  use  of  ;>  foi 
;u .-  thus,  pid  for  quid.'' 

However,  in  one  part  of  these  plays,  called  the 
canlicum,'  the  Latin  language,  and  sometimes  the 
Greek,'  was  used.  Thus  we  are  told"  that  one  of 
these  cantica  opened  with  the  words  Venit  to  nadut 
a  villa,  "The  baboon  is  come  from  his  country- 
house  ;"  and  as  Galba  was  entering  Rome  at  the 
time,  the  audience  caught  up  the  burden  of  the 
song,  joining  in  chorus.  It  might  be  thought  that 
this  is  true  only  of  the  time  of  the  emperors  ;  but 
we  find  that,  even  before  then,  the  Latin  language 
was  used,  as  in  the  instances  given  below,  and  that, 
too,  in  other  parts  besides  the  caruicum.  In  con- 
nexion with  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  like  ev- 
erything else  at  Rome,  the  AteUans  degenerated 
under  the  emperors,  so  as  to  become  more  like  the 
mimes,  till  they  were  at  last  acted  by  coimnoB 
players. 

They  were  written  in  verse,  chiefly  iambic,  with 
many  trisyllabic  feet.  Lucius  Kulla,  the  dictator,  ia 
believed  to  have  written  plays  of  this  sort  from  a 
statement  in  Athensus,"  that  he  wrote  satirical 
comedies  in  his  native,  i.  e.,  the  Campanian  lialect." 
Quintus  NoviuSjWho  flourished  about  fiftj^  rears  «l^ 

1.  (HomT't  Hudbook.HS.  (>d  Fun.,  ix.,  1ft )-«  (U.,  I J 
4.  (Vita  T««nt.)— S.  (Lit.,  vii.,  {.)—«.  (Hiit.  Ram.,  tiL  ■.,  • 
SSO,  tranil.)— 7.  (Nieb.,  Hiit.  Rom.,  toI.  i.,  p.  06.)— 8.  (Haim., 
OpOBC.,  i.,  399,  Do  Fabula  Togua.)— 9.  (Soot.,  Noro.  e.  IB  >- 
10.  (Suot.,  Galba,  c.  13.)  — 11.  (t].,  p.  Sei.)  — IS.  (Sara^ul 
kuiu^Im  rf)  irarpiV  fuij :  Honn.,  Opruc.,  v..  Da  Fab  1W  « 
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ler  Sulla's  abdication,  is  said  to  hare  written  about 
i&j  Ateflane  plays ;  the  names  of  some  of  these 
haTe  come  down  to  us,  as  Macckiu  Exul,  or  "Mac- 
ehos  in  Exile;"  GaUinaria,  or  the  "Poulterer;" 
YiUmuiora, "  the  Vintagers ;"  Surdus,  the  "  Deaf- 
man  ;"  I'arau,  the  "  Thriftj-man  ;"  from  this  play 
baa  been  preaerrod  the  line,  "  Quoi  magnopere  qua- 
thmaU  idfnatitei  rum  queuni,  Qui  turn  parsil,  ajmd 
Hfnimtiu  at."    Fruniscor  is  the  same  as  fmor.' 

lAcius  Pomponius,  of  Bononia,  who  lived  about 
B.C.  90,  wrote  MaccJau  Mila,  the  Pseudo-Agamem- 
iwa,  the  Bueeo  Adoplattu,  the  lEdilumua  or  Sam*- 
(oi,  dec  In  the  last  the  following  verse  occurred : 
,"  Qui  fottqatm  tibi  appareo,  atipie  adilumor  in  tf^itplo 
W."  Appareo  here  means  "  to  attend  upon."  llie 
Macchos  was  a  common  character  in  these  plays, 
probably  a  sort  of  clown ;  the  Bucco  or  Babbler  was 
toouer.*  These  plays  subsequently  fell  into  neg- 
lect, bdt  were  revived  by  a  certain  Mummius,  men- 
tioned by  Macrobius,  who  does  not,  however,  state 
the  time  of  the  revival. 

Subjoined  is  a  specimen  of  Oscan,  part  of  an  in- 
•cription  foand  at  Bantia,  in  Lucania,  with  the  Latin 
intopretatioa  written  underneath : 
'*In  sve  pis  ionc  fortis  meddis  moltaum  herest 
Et  n  fKu  eumfortit  magittratus  rmdtare  toUt, 
Ampert  mistreis  alteis  eituas  moltas  moltaum  li- 

citud 
Vnt  CKflt  magitlrit  alti*  ararii  muUa  multare  licito." 
Beral  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  x<u<'9<'«> 
mcddii  with  /liiav,  ampert  with  aii^ixepi. 

For  additional  specimens  of  Oscan,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Grotefend's  Rudimenla  lAngtM  Otca, 
from  which  is  taken  the  example  given  above,  and 
ilso  the  interpretation  of  it.  The  fragments  of  Pom- 
ponias  have  been  collected  and  edited  by  Mnnlc 

ATHEN.£'UM,  a  school  (Uiu)  founded  by  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  at  Rome,  for  the  promotion  of 
tteniy  and  scientific  studies  [ingtraumm  artium'), 
lad  called  Atheneum  from  the  town  of  Athens, 
which  was  still  regarded  as  the  seat  of  intellectual 
lefinement.*  The  Athensum  appears  to  have  been 
aUnated  in  the  Capitol.'  It  was  a  kind  of  universi- 
ty ,  and  a  staff  of  professors,  for  the  various  branch- 
es of  study,  was  regularly  engaged.  Under  Tbeo- 
doaius  II.,  for  example,  there  were  three  orators, 
tea  graouuarlans,  five  sophists,  one  philosopher,  two 
lawyers  or  jorisconsults.'  Besides  the  instruction 
given  by  these  magistri,  poets,  orators,  and  critics 
were  accustomed  to  recite  their  compositions  there, 
and  theee  prelections  were  sometimes  honoured 
with  the  presence  of  the  emperors  themselves.' 
There  were  other  places  where  such  recitations 
weie  made,  as  the  library  of  Trajan  (euf.  Bibli- 
otbeca)  ;  sometimes,  also,  a  room  was  hired,  and 
made  into  aa  auditorium,  seats  erected,  &.c.  {Vid. 
ADorro>ia>.)  The  Athensum  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued in  high  repute  till  the  fifth  century.  Little  is 
known  of  the  details  of  study  or  discipline  in  the 
Ath^iaeum,  but  in  a  constitution  of  the  year  370,* 
there  are  s<me  regulations  respecting  students  in 
Rome,  fiom  which  it  would  appear  that  it  must  have 
been  a  very  extensive  and  important  institution. 
And  this  is  confirmed  by  other  statements  contained 
in  some  of  the  Fathers  and  other  ancient  authors, 
frcffl  which  we  learn  that  young  men  from  all  parts, 
after  finishing  their  usual  school  and  college  studies 
ia  their  own  town  or  province,  used  to  resort  to 
Borne,  as  a  sort  of  higher  university,  for  the  pur- 
poae  oTooropIeting  their  education. 

'ATHERIOa'A  {uUeplvii),  a  species  of  small  fish, 
■opposed  to  be  the  Athcrina  HeptelUM,  L.,  but  uocer- 


1.  (Ailu  OeiliiH,  ZTiiM  *.)—<.  (P«oeioUti,  •.  t.  Boooo  ud 
MMikii<.>-4.  (AucUiu  Victor,  c  14,  S.)— 4.  (Dioo,  Izxiii.,  p. 
>«,  t.)—i.  (Cod.  XL,  tit.  18.>-S.  (Dioo,  liziii.,  p.  818,  E.)— 
t  (Uavhi.,  Alu.,  c.  as.)— 8.  (Old.  Thoodo*.,  xir.,  p.  9,  M.) 


tain.  Pennant  says  it  is  common  on  the  cdast  of 
Southampton,  where  it  is  called  a  smelt  It  is  altxyat 
four  inches  long.  Tho  Atherina  is  mertioned  by 
Aristotle  and  Oppian.' 

ATHLET.iE  [deXriTal,  aSXtirilpef)  V7ere  persoiu 
who  contended  in  the  public  games  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  fbr  the  prizes  (d0Aa,  whence  the  nam* 
of  68\iiTtU),  which  were  given  to  those  who  con 
quered  in  contests  of  agility  and  strength.  Thii 
name  was,  in  the  later  period  of  Grecian  history 
and  among  the  Romans,  properly  confined  to  those 
persons  who  entirely  devoted  themselves  to  a  course 
of  training  which  might  fit  them  to  excel  in  such 
contests,  and  who,  in  fact,  made  athletic  exercises 
their  profession.  The  athlete  differed,  therefore, 
from  the  agoniste  {iytniiarai),  who  only  pursued 
gymnastic  exercises  fur  the  sake  of  improving  their 
health  and  bodily  strength,  and  who,  though  they 
sometimes  (»>ntended  for  the  prizes  in  the  public 
games,  did  not  devote  their  whole  lives,  like  the 
athlette,  to  preparing  for  these  contests.  In  early 
times  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  athletae  and  agonistae ;  since 
we  find  that  many  individuals,  who  obtained  prizes 
at  the  great  national  games  of  the  Greeks,  were, 
persons  of  considerable  political  importance,  who 
were  never  considered  to  pursue  athletic  exercises 
88  a  profession.  Thus  we  read  that  Phayllus  of 
Crotona,  who  had  thrice  conquered  in  the  Pythian 
games,  commanded  a  vessel  at  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis;*  and  that  Dorieas  of  Rhodes,  who  had  ob- 
tained the  prize  in  all  of  the  four  great  festivals,  was 
celebrated  in  Greece  for  his  opposition  to  the  Athe- 
nians.* But  as  the  individuals  who  obtained  the 
prizes  in  these  games  received  great  honours  and 
rewards,  not  only  from  their  fellow-citizens,  but  also 
from  foreign  states,  those  persons  who  intended  to 
contend  for  the  prizes  made  extraordinary  efforts  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  contest ;  and  it  was 
s(x>n  found  that,  unless  they  subjected  themselves 
to  a  severer  course  of  training  than  was  afforded  by 
the  ordinary  exercises  of  the  gymnasia,  they  would 
not  have  any  chance  of  gaining  the  victory.  Thus 
arose  a  class  of  individuals,  to  whom  the  term  ath- 
lete was  appropriated,  and  who  be(»me,  in  coarso 
of  time,  the  only  persons  who  contended  in  the  pub- 
lic games. 

Athlets  were  first  introduced  at  Rome  B.C.  180 
in  the  games  exhibited  by  Marcus  Fulvius,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  .£tolian  war.*  Paullus  .fmilius^ 
after  the  conquest  of  Persena,  B.C.  167,  is  said  ii 
have  exhibited  games  at  Ampbipolis,  in  which  ath- 
letie  contended.*  A  eertamai  alkUtarum*  was  also 
exhibited  by  Scaurus  in  B.C.  69 ;  and  among  the 
various  games  with  which  Julius  Caesar  gratified 
the  people,  we  read  of  a  contest  of  athlete  which 
lasted  for  three  days,  and  which  was  exhibited  in  a 
temporary  stadium  in  the  Campus  Martius.*  Un- 
der the  Roman  emperors,  and  especially  undoi 
Nero,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  the  Grecian 
games,*  the  number  of  athlete  increased  greatly  in 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor ;  and  many  inscri]*- 
tions  respecting  them  have  come  down  to  us,  which 
show  that  professional  athlete  were  very  numer- 
ous, and  that  they  enjoyed  several  privileges.  Th,ij 
formed  at  Rome  a  kind  of  corporation,  and  possess 
ed  a  tabularhtm  and  a  common  hall — curia  alkUia 
rum,'  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  deliberate 
on  all  matters  which  had  a  reference  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  body.  We  find  that  they  were  called 
Hercvdanei,  and  also  xystici,  because  they  were  ao- 


1.  (Aristot.,  a.  A.,  Ti.,  17 ;  ix.,  S.— Oppian,  Hil.,  i.— Adiaa, 
Appond.,  •.  T.)— S.  (Herod.,  Tiii.,  47.— Ftiu.,  x.,  1,  4  1.)— I 
(Ptu«.,  vi.,  7,  4  1,  a.)— 4.  (Lir.,  xxxix.,  ».)— S.  (lir^  xIt.,  » ' 
— «.  (V*l.  Max.,  ii.,  4,  t  7.)— 7.  (Saet.,  Jul,  S».}-6.  (TmdL 
Ann.,  xiv.,  SO.)— t.  (OrelJi,  Inorrip.,  3588.) 
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custdmed  to  exercise,  in  winter,  in  a  covered  place 

called  xystus  ;'■  and  that  they  had  a  president,  who 
was  called  xystarcktu,  and  also  ipxiepev^. 

Those  atblette  who  conquered  in  any  of  the  great 
national  festivals  of  the  Greeks  were  called  Ai'n-on- 
iat  (UpovlKoi),  and  received,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  the  greatest  honours  and  rewards.  Such 
*  conqueror  was  considered  to  confer  honour  upon 
,  Ihe  state  to  which  he  belonged  ;  he  entered  his  na- 
tive city  in  triumph,  through  a  breach  made  in  the 
walls  for  his  reception,  to  intinutte,  says  Plutarch, 
that  the  state  which  possessed  such  a  citizen  had 
no  occasion  for  walls.*  He  usually  passed  through 
the  walls  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses, 
and  went  along  the  principal  street  of  the  city  to 
the  temple  of  the  guardian  deity  of  the  state,  where 
hymns  of  victory  were  sung.  Those  games,  which 
gave  the  conquerors  the  right  of  such  an  entrance 
into  the  city,  were  called  itelojlici  (from  elaeXav- 
vetv).  This  term  was  originally  confined  to  the 
four  great  Grecian  festivsUs,  the  Olympian,  Isth- 
mian, Nemean,  and  Pythian ;  but  was  afterward 
applied  to  other  public  games,  as,  for  instance,  to 
those  instituted  in  Asia  Minor.*  In  the  Greek 
states,  the  victors  in  these  games  not  only  obtained 
the  greatest  glory  and  respect,  but  also  substantial 
rewards.  They  were  generally  relieved  from  the 
payment  of  taxes,  and  also  enjoyed  the  first  seat 
\irpoeipia)  in  all  public  games  and  spectacles. 
Their  statues  were  frequently  erected  at  the  cost 
of  the  state,  in  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  city, 
as  the  market-place,  the  gynmasia,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  temples.*  At  Athens,  according 
to  a  law  of  Solon,  the  conquerors  in  the  Olympic 
games  were  rewarded  with  a  prize  of  500  drachmae ; 
and  the  conquerors  in  the  Pythian,  Nemean,  and 
Isthmian,  with  one  of  100  drachms  ;*  and  at  Sparta 
they  bad  the  privilege  of  fighting  liear  the  person 
of  the  king.*  The  privileges  of  the  athlete  were 
preserved  and  increased  by  Augustus ;'  and  the  fol- 
lowing emperors  appear  to  have  always  treated 
I  hem  with  considerable  favour.  Those  who  con- 
quered in  the  games  called  iselastici  received,  in  the 
time  of  Trajan,  a  sum  from  the  state,  termed  opto- 
Kia.*  By  a  rescript  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 
those  athletn  who  had  obtained  in  the  sacred  games 
{tacri  certaminii,  by  which  is  probably  meant  the 
iteUutici  Itidi)  not  less  than  three  crowns,  and  had 
not  bribed  their  antagonists  to  give  them  the  victo- 
ry, enjoyed  immunity  from  all  taxes.' 

The  term  athletae,  though  sometimes  applied  met- 
aphorically to  other  combatants,  was  properly  lim- 
ited to  these  who  contended  for  the  prize  in  the  five 
following  contests :  1.  Running  (ipo/iot,  eitrtua), 
which  was  divided  into  four  different  contests, 
namely,  the  araicodpo/ioi,  in  which  the  race  was  the 
length  of  the  stadium ;  the  6iavXo6p6/io{,  in  which 
the  stadium  was  traversed  twice ;  the  doXixodpS/ioc, 
which  consisted  of  several  lengths  of.  the  stadium, 
but  the  number  of  which  is  uncertain;  and  the 
iKXiToipoftof,  in  which  the  runners  wore  armour. 
8.  Wrttlling  (iraXfj,  lucla).  3.  Boxing  (nvy/tij,  pu- 
gUaiut).  4.  The  penlalhlum  {vivToBhm),  or,  as  the 
Romans  called  it,  ffutnfuertiunt.  6.  The  pancratium 
{nayKfxiTiov).  Of^all  these  an  account  is  given  in 
■eparate  articles.  These  contests  were  divided  into 
two  kinds :  the  taere  (liapta,  Papinpa)  and  the 
tight  (,KoS^  Kov^epa).  Under  the  former  were 
included  wrestling,  boxing,  and  the  exercises  of  the 
pancratium,  which  consisted  of  wrestling  and  box- 
ing combined,  and  was  also  called  pammachion." 


I  (A'itniT.,  Ti.,  10.)— X.  (Suet.,  Nor.,  U.— Plutarch,  Srinp., 
t:,t,«3.)  — 3.  (Flin.,  Ep,  119,  130.)— 4.  (Paul.,  vi.,  13,  4  1 ; 
til.,  IT,  4  3.)— S.  (Dioj.  Laert,,  i.,  M.  — Plut.,  Sol.,  S3.)  — 6. 
(PWi,  Ljrc.,M.)— 7.  (Sn«t.,  CcUt.,  43.)— 8.  (Plin.,  Ep..  119, 
110.  — C(mt«re  VitruT.,  ix.,  Praf.)— 9.  (Cod.  x.,  lit.  S3.)  — 10. 
'Plato,  Ealta)Tl.,  c.  3,  p.  STl.— PoUnz,  Onom.,  viii.,  4.) 
ISO 


Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  training  of  tkc 
athletee.  They  were  generally  trained  in  the  iro- 
fialoTpat,  which,  in  the  Grecian  states,  were  dis- 
tinct places  from  the  gymnasia,  though  they  hav« 
been  frequently  confounded  by  modem  writers. 
Thus  Pausanias  informs  us,'  that  near  tlie  gymna- 
sium at  Olympia  there  were  palestrs  for  the  ath- 
lete ;  and  Plutarch  expressly  says*  that  the  place 
in  which  the  athlete  exercise  is  called  a  pales- 
tra.' Their  exercises  were  superintended  by  Ihe 
gymnasiarch  (yvfivaatapx^t),  and  their  diet  was  reg- 
ulated by  the  aliptes  (iXeiirrric).  {Vii.  Alipt.s.) 
According  to  Pausanias,*  the  athlete  did  not  an- 
ciently eat  meat,  but  principally  lived  upon  fresh 
cheese  ;*  and  Diogenes  Laertius*  informs  us  that 
their  original  diet  consisted  of  dried  figs,'  moist  or 
new  cheese,*  and  wheat.'  The  eating  of  meat  by 
the  athlete  is  said,  according  to  some  writers,"  to 
have  been  first  introduced  by  Dromeus  of  Stympha- 
lus,  in  Arcadia ;  and,  according  to  others,  by  Uie 
philosopher  Pythagoras,  or  by  an  aliptes  of  that 
name."  According  to  Galen,"  the  athlete,  wbn 
practised  the  severe  exercises,"  ate  pork  and  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  bread ;  and  from  a  remark  of  IN- 
ogenes  the  Cynic,"  it  would  appear  that  in  his  time 
beef  and  pork  formed  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  athle- 
te. Beef  is  also  mentioned  by  Plato"  as  the  food 
of  the  athlete ;  and  a  writer  quotesd  by  Atheneus" 
relates,  that  a  Theban  who  lived  upon  goats'  ilesh 
became  so  strong  that  he  was  enabled  to  overcome 
all  the  athlete  of  his  time.  At  the  end  of  the  exer- 
cises of  each  day,  the  athlete  were  obliged  to  take 
a  certain  quantity  of  food,  which  was  usually  called 
uvayKo^yia  and  avayKOTpo^ia,  or  ^iaio^  ^T>ofV  >" 
after  which,  they  were  accustomed  to  take  a  long 
sleep.  The  quantity  of  animal  food  which  some 
celebrated  athlete,  such  as  Milo,  Thcagenes,  and 
Astydamas,  are  said  to  have  eaten,  appears  to  ua 
quite  incredible."  The  food  which  they  ate  waa 
usually  dry,  and  is  called  by  Juvenal"  colipkia,  on  the 
meaning  of  which  word  see  Ruperti,  ad  loc. 

The  athlete  were  anointed  with  oil  by  the  alipte 
previously  to  entering  the  palestra  and  contending 
in  the  public  games,  and  were  accustomed  to  con- 
tend naked.  In  the  description  of  the  games  given 
in  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad,**  the  combat- 
ants are  said  to  have  worn  a  girdle  about  their  loins ; 
and  the  same  practice,  as  we  learn  from  Thucyd- 
ides,*'  anciently  prevailed  at  the  Olympic  games, 
but  was  discontinued  afterward. 

For  farther  information  on  the  athlete,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  articles  Isthhun,  Nbiean,  Oltm- 
PUN,  and  Ptthiak  Ga>bs  ;  and  to  Krause's  TkeiL- 
genes,  oder  tei*Menteh.  DantMung  der  GymmutH, 
Agonistii,  und  FetltpicU  der  HcUerun  (Halle,  1835)  ; 
and  Olympia,  oder  Dartlellwng  der  groiten  Olym» 
pitchtn  Spiele  (Vienna,  1838). 

ATHLOTH'ETiE.    (Vid.  Aookothetje,  Hklla. 

K0D1C.S.) 

ATI'LIA  LEX.    (Vid.  Totor.) 

ATI'MIA  (un/u'c),  or  the  forfeiture  of  a  man'a 
civil  rights.  It  was  either  total  or  partial.  A  man 
was  totally  deprived  of  his  rights,  both  for  himself 
and  for  his  descendants,"  when  he  was  convicted 
of  murder,  thefl,  false  witness,  partiality  as  arbiter, 
violence  offered  to  a  magistrate,  and  no  forth.  Thia 
highest  degree  otirifiia  excl'ided  the  person  afTect- 
ed  by  it  from  the  forum,  and  from  all  public  assem* 


1.  (Ti.,  SI,  «  «.)—».  (Symp.,  ii,  (iuHt.  4.)- 4.  (r4»  ,h  -r^nw 

(vi.,  7,  4  3.)— 5.  trvfjoti  it  rSr  raAifpui'.)— 0.  (riii.,  IS,  13.)— T. 
(/ffxrfffi  iijptu^-) — 8.  (rvfjois  fiyf)o7i.)—9.  (in*^r(.>---10.  (Paaa^ 
1.  c.)— 11.  (Diog.  Laort.,  1.  c.)— IS.  (De  Val.  Tnead.,  iii.,  1.) — 
13.  (tiapt7si'iO\,iTai.)—U.  (Diog.  Laert.,  »i.,  49.)— 15.  (D«  Rep, 
i.,  12,  p.  33S.)— 16.  (nil.,  14,  p.  408,  e,  i  )— 17.  (Ariat.,  Polit 
Tiii.,  4.)— 18.  (AUiencua,  X.,  1,2,  p.  41S,  413.)— 19.  (li.,  U.>^ 
30.  (1.  68S.  710.)— 31.  (i.,(l.)-Sa.  («aS<>«i(  (Sri^iac  Onr—>- 
Mi<l.,  c.  lOJ 
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klies;  Irom  the  public  sacrifices,  tad  from  the  law 

courts ;  or  rendered  him  liable  to  immediate  impris- 
ofuneot  if  he  was  found  in  any  of  these  places.  It 
was  either  temporary  or  perpetual ;  and  either  ac- 
eompanied  or  not  with  confiscation  of  property. 
Partial  aTi/iia  only  involved  the  forfeiture  of  some 
few  rights,  as,  for  instance,  the  right  of  pleading  in 
wnt  Public  debtors  were  suspended  from  their 
■irie  fuoctiuna  till  ihey  discharged  their  debt  to  the 
Mite.  People  who  had  once  become  altogether 
iruici  were  very  seldom  restored  to  their  lost  priv- 
leges.  There  is  a  locus  cUuncus  on  the  subject  of 
{ri^  in  Andocidei.'  The  converse  term  to  infiia 
•as  hciTutia. 
VTI-NIA  LEX.  {Vid.  UsucAPio.) 
ATLAN'TES  {irXavrci),  also  caUed  Tdamona. 
Both  these  words  are  used,  in  a  general  sense,  to 
(ignify  anything  which  supports  a  burden,  whether 
t  man,  an  animal,  or  an  inanimate  object ;  but  in 
architectural  language  they  were  specifically  ap- 
plied to  designate  those  muscular  figures  which  are 
•ometimes  fancifully  used  instead  of  modillums  to 
rapport  the  corona,  or  upper  member  of  a  cornice : 
"  Noslri  Telamones,  Greed  vera  hot  Atlantes  voeant," 
ujs  Vitruvius  *  The  fable  of  Atlas,  who  bore  the 
globe  npon  bia  shoulders,  and  of  whom  Homer  says, 

'£;{«  di  re  Kiovac  aMs 
lUKoii,  ai  yaiov  re  cat  oipavdv  a/i^if  Ixfrnoi,* 

•applied  an  historical  derivation  for  the  name.  They 
were  distinguished  from  Caryatides,  which  are  al- 
ways represented  as  female  figures  in  an  erect  po- 
citioD. 

They  were  also  applied  as  ornaments  to  the  sides 
•f  a  vessel,  having  the  appearance  of  supporting 
the  oars ;  as  in  tiie  ship  of  Hiero,  described  by 
Atbencus,*  in  which  instance  he  represents  tbem 
IB  being  six  cubits  in  height,  and  sustaining  the 
iriglyphs  and  cornice. 

HcTiCe,  too,  the  term  came  to  be  used  in  irony 
Omt'  iani^aaiv),  to  ridicule  a  person  of  very  dimin- 
■t7e  or  deformed  stature. 

"  Ntamm  cupudam  Atlanta  vocanmi : 

Slhtopev^  cycnutA;  pravam  exlorCamque  puellam 

Europen"  &c.* 


A  Tepresentation  of  these  figures  is  given  in  the 
■seeding  woodcut,  copied  from  the  tepidarium  in 
he  baths  at  Pompeii.  They  are  placed  round  the 
■ides  of  the  chamber,  and  support  a  cornice,  upon 
which  the  vaulting  of  the  roof  rests,  thus  dividing 
Ihe  whole  extent  of  the  walls  into  a  number  of 
■nan  oosipartments,  the  uses  of  which  are  explained 
il  tte  description  of  tepidarium  in  the  article  Baths. 

•ATRACTYLIS  (orpo«n;Xif ),  a  species  of  thistle, 
>illedby  some  the  DistafiT-Thistle,  from  its  resem- 

I.  (D«  Mj«.,  c  73,  7«,  B.  ».)-I.  (VitroT.,  vi.,  10.)-S.  (Od., 
I.  ».)-i.  (T,  41J-4.  ( yir.,  8«.,  Tiiu  SI* 


blance  to  a  distafiT  (urpaKni),  for  which  its  stalk 
was  often  employed.  It  is  not  improbable,  as  Ab- 
ams  thinks,  that  it  was  applied  to  several  sortii  ot 
thistles,  a  tribe  still  very  difficult  to  classify  and 
distinguish.  Ruellius  and  Hermolaus  make  it  out 
to  be  the  Cnicus  syhestris,  but  tlis  opinion  is  re- 
jected by  Matthiolus ;  and  that  of  Fuchsius,  who 
held  it  to  be  the  CardMut  Benedictus,  does  not  mem 
less  objectionable.  Sprengel,  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  R.  H.  H.,  inclines  to  the  Carlhamtis  Canaius, 
and  in  the  second  to  the  C.  Creticus ;  but  in  his 
edition  of  Dioscorides  he  proposes  the  Carlina  Ian- 
Ota,  L.  Stackhouse  hesitates  about  the  Atraclylii 
gummifcra.  The  modern  name  in  w"  among  the 
Greeks  is  urpuxrv^t  or  aravpdyKaSi.  Sibtborp  fouad 
it  in  Southern  Greece.' 

ATRAMENTUM,  a  term  applicable  to  any  black 
colouring  substance,  for  whatever  purpose  it  may 
be  used,*  like  the  /leXav  of  the  Greeks.'  There 
were,  however,  three  principal  kinds  of  atramen- 
tum :  one  called  librarium  or  scriptorium  (in  Gre^k, 
ffM^ixov  iWkav),  another  called  sutoriun,  the  third 
tf.et€Tium.  Atramtntum  librarium  was  what  we  call 
writing-ink.*  Atramenlum  sutorium  was  used  by 
sboenudcers  fur  dyeing  leather.*  This  atraroentum 
sutorium  contained  some  poisonous  ingredient,  such 
as  oil  of  vitriol ;  whence  a  person  is  naid  to  die 
of  atramentum  sutorium,  that  is,  of  poison,  as  in 
Cicero.*  Atramentum  tectorium  or  pictorium  was 
used  by  painters  for  some  purposes,  apparently*  as 
a  sort  of  varnish.  The  scholiast  on  Aristophanes* 
says  that  the  courts  of  justice,  or  iiKaar^pia,  io 
Athena  were  called  each  after  some  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet: one  alpha,  another  beta,  a  third  gamma, 
and  so  on,  and  that  against  the  doors  of  each  Sucao- 
T^piov,  the  letter  which  belonged  to  it  was  written 
ni^i^  ^ufiftaTi,  in  "red  ink."  This  "red  ink,'* or 
"  red  dye,"  could  not,  of  course,  be  called  atramen- 
tum. Of  the  ink  of  the  Greeks,  however,  nothing 
certain  is  known,  except  what  may  be  gathered 
from  the  passage  of  Demosthenes  above  referred  to, 
which  will  be  noticed  again  below.  The  ink  of  the 
Egyptians  was  evidently  of  a  vry  superior  Kind, 
since  its  colour  and  brightness  remain  to  this  day  in 
some  specimens  of  papyri.*  The  initial  charac- 
ters of  the  pages  are  olVen  written  in  red  ink.'* 
Ink  among  the  Romans  is  first  found  mentioned  in 
the  passages  of  Cicero  and  Plautus  above  referred 
to.  Pliny  informs  us  how  it  was  made.  He  says, 
"  It  was  made  of  soot  iii  various  ways,  with  burned 
resin  or  pitch :  and  for  this  purpoae,"  he  adds, 
"  they  have  built  furnaces,  which  do  not  allow  the 
smoke  to  escape.  The  kind  moat  commended  is 
made  in  this  way  from  pine-wood :  It  is  mixed 
with  soot  from  the  furnaces  or  baths  (that  is,  the 
hypocausts  of  the  baths :vui.  Bath);  and  this  they 
use  ad  volumina  jcnbevda.  Some  also  make  a  kind 
of  ink  by  boiling  an!'  stn  'ning  the  lees  of  wine," 
&c.  With  this  accons  •  the  statements  of  Vitruvi- 
us" in  the  main  agree.  The  black  matter  emitted 
by  the  cuttlefish  {sepia),  and  her.<e  itself  called 
sepia,  was  also  used  for  atramentum."  Aristotle, 
however,  in  treating  of  thn  cuttlefish,"  does  not  re- 
fer to  the  use  of  the  matter  (^o^f )  which  it  emits,  a* 
ink."  Pliny  observes"  that  an  infusion  of  worm- 
wood with  ink  preserves  a  manuscript  from  mice." 


I.  (DiiMCor.,  iii.,  37.— Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  Ti.,  4 ;  ix.,  1.— Ail 
ams.  Append.,  •.  t.  —  BiUetbeci,  Flon  Cluaica,  p.  311.) — t 
(Plaut.,  Moitell.,  I.,  iii.,  102.— Cic,  Ve  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  50.)— S 
(Demoath.,  Trcpi  lTt(p.,  4  313,  Bekk.)— 4.  (Yid.  Hor.,  Epiat.,  11., 
i.,  230.— Fotrun.,  Sat.,  c.  102.— Cic,  ad  Quint,  fratr.,  ii.,  IS.)- 
5.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  ixiiT.,  12.)— e.  (Ad  Fan.,  ii.,  21.)— 7.  (Plin 
H.  N.,  XXXV.,  10.)  — 8.  (Plut.,  T.,  277.)— 9.  (Britiih  Mnieam 
Egyptian  Antiq.,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  2)7.)- 10.  (Egypt.  Antiq.,  ii  270* 
Sn.)— 11.  (vii.,  10,  197.)— 18.  (Cic,  Da  Nat.  Dear- ii.,  60.- 
Peniua,  Sat.,  iii.,  12,  13.— Auaoniua,  It.,  76,)— 13.  (H.  A  1—14 
IVid.  iElian,  N.  A.,  i.,  34 )— IS  (U.  N.,  xxrii.,  7.)— 1#  (Ft^ 
laido*-.,  xJx.,  17.) 
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UD  the  whole,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said  that  th6  inks  of 
the  ancients  were  more  durable  thau  our  own ;  that 
they  were  thicker  and  more  unctuous,  in  substance 
and  durability  more  resemblinftthe  ink  now  used  by 
printers.  An  inkstand  was  discovered  at  Hercula- 
neom,  containing  ink  as  thick  as  oil,  and  still  usa- 
ble for  writing.' 

It  would  appear,  also,  that  this  gummy  character 
3<  the  ink,  preventing  it  from  running  to  the  point 
it  the  pen,  was  as  much  complained  of  by  the  an- 
nunt  Romans  as  it  is  by  ourselves.  Persius*  rep- 
/esents  a  foppish  writer  sitting  down  to  compose ; 
but,  as  the  id^as  do  not  run  freely, 

'  Tunc  querituT,  crattut  calamo  quod  paidtat  humor; 
Nigra  quod  infusa  vanueat  sepia  lympka." 

They  also  added  water,  as  we  do  sometimes,  to 
thin  it.  Mr.  Lane*  remarks  that  the  ink  of  the 
modern  Egyptians  "  is  very  thick  and  gummy." 

From  a  phras^used  by  Demosthenes,  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  colouring  ingredient  was  obtained 
by  nibbing  from  some  solid  substance,  perhaps  much 
as  we  rub  Indian  ink.  Demosthenes*  is  reproach- 
ing .£schines  with  his  low  origin,  and  says  that, 
"  when  a  youth,  he  was  in  a  state  of  great  want,  as- 
sisted his  father  in  bis  school,  rubbed  the  ink  (pre- 
pared the  ink  by  rubbing,  to  jifXav  rpiiav),  washed 
down  the  forms,  and  swept  the  schoolroom,"  &c. 
It  is  probable  that  there  were  many  ways  of  col- 
ouring ink,  especially  of  different  colours.  Red  ink 
(ntade  of  minium,  vermilion)  was  used  for  writing 
the  titles  and  beginnings  of  books,*  so  also  was  ink 
made  of  rubrica,  "  red  ochre  ;"*  and  because  the 
headings  of  laiet  were  written  with  rubrira,  the 
word  rubric  came  to  be  used  for  the  civil  law.'  So 
Mum,  a  white  or  whited  table,  on  which  the  pree- 
tors'  edicts  were  written,  was  used  in  a  similar 
i^ay.  A  person  devoting  himself  to  album  and  nt- 
Iriea  was  a  person  devoting  himself  to  the  law. 
(Fid.  Albox.)  There  was  also  a  very  expensive 
ied-colour('<t  ink,  with  which  the  emperor  used  to 
write  his  signature,  but  which  any  one  else  was 
6y  an  edict'  forbidden  to  use,  excepting  the  sons  or 
near  relatives  of  the  emperor,  to  whom  the  privilege 
was  expressly  granted.  But  if  the  emperor  was 
under  ago,  his  guardian  used  a  green  ink  for  writing 
his  signature.*  On  the  banners  of  Crassus  there 
were  purple  letters,  ^tvticu  ypu/i/iaTa.'-*  On  pillars 
and  monuments,  letters  of  gold  and  silver,  or  letters 
covered  with  gilt  and  silver,  were  sometimes  used, 
as  appears  from  Cicero"  and  Suetonius."  In  wri- 
ting, also,  this  was  done  at  a  later  period.  Sueto- 
nius" says,  that  of  the  poems  which  Nero  recited 
at  Rome,  one  part  was  written  in  gold  (or  gilt)  let- 
ters (aureit  Utterit),  and  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Cap- 
itolinus.'*  This  kmd  of  illuminated  writing  was 
more  practised  afterward  in  religious  compositions, 
which  were  considered  as  worthy  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold  (as  we  say  even  now),  and,  there- 
fore, were  actually  written  so.  Something  lilie  what 
we  call  sympathetic  ink,  which  is  invisible  till  heat, 
or  some  preparation  be  applied,  appears  to  have 
been  not  uncommon.  So  Ovid'*  advises  writing 
love-letters  with  fresh  milk,  which  would  be  unread- 
able until  the  letters  were  sprinkled  with  coal-dust : 
"Tuta  q.'.oque  est,  fallitque  oculos  e  lade  recenti 
Littera:  carboni*  pulvere  tange;  leges."  Ausoni- 
as"  gives  the  same  direction  (,"Lacte  incide  notas; 
•resoens  charta  tenebit  Semper  inadspicuas;  pro- 


detUur  teripta  JavMit").  FUny-  suggMts  that  tM 
milky  sap  contained  in  some  plants  might  be  taei 
in  the  same  way.' 

An  inkstand  (otrameTilarium,  used  only  by  latei 
writers ;  in  Greek,  /u^vioxoi')  was  either  single  oi 
double.    The  double  inkstands  were  probably  f> 


1  (WinckolnMiiii,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  127.)  — S.  (Su.,  iii.,  It.)— 8. 
(Hod.  EgypUann,  ii.,  p.  988.  smaUer  edit.) — i.  (ircM  £rc^.,  4 
MS.)—!.  (Ovid,  Trirt.,  i.,  1,  7.)— ».  (Sidoniui,  vii.,  IS.)— 7. 

Saintil.,  xii.,  3.)— 8.  (Cod.  i.,  tit.  33,  •.  C.)— 9.  (Montfaooon, 
Isog.,  p.  3.)— 10.  (Dion,  xl.,  18.)— II.  (Verr.,  iv.,  S7.)— 1». 
(Aog  ,  c.  7.)— IS.  (N«r.,  e.  10.)— 14.  (Compan  PUn.,  rii.,  3S.) 
-15.  (Art.  Am.,  iii.,  «i7,  dec.)  — 10.  (Ei>i«t.,  xxiii.,  II.) 
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tended  to  contain  both  black  and  red  ink,  muco  tn 
the  modem  fashion.  They  were  also  of  various 
shapes,  as,  for  example,  round  or  hexagonal.  They 
had  covers  to  keep  the  dust  from  the  ink.  The  pre- 
ceding cuts  represent  inkstands  foiud  at  Pompeii. 

ATRIUM,  called  ai^  by  the  Greeks  and  by 
Virgil,*  and  also  luaaxXtov,  vepioreXov,  rteptari^. 

Two  derivations  of  this  word  are  given  by  the 
ancient  writers.  Festus  and  Varro  refer  it  to  the 
same  origin :  Ab  Atria  populit,  a  quUnu  atritmm 
exempla  daumpta /ueruni  ,-*  but  Servius,  on  the  con- 
trary,* derives  the  term  ab  atro,  propter  fumum  qui 
e$te  toUbat  tn  otrnt ;  a  remark  which  explains  the 
allusion  of  Juvenal,'  Funuaot  equitum  cum  dielaUir* 
magittrot,  since  it  was  customary  among  the  Ro 
mans  to  preserve  the  statues  of  their  ancestors  n 
the  atrium,  which  were  blackened  by  the  smoke  o 
the  fires  kept  there  for  the  use  of  the  household. 

Atrium  is  used  in  a  distinctive  as  well  as  cdOod 
ive  sense,  to  designate  a  particular  part  in  the  pri 
vate  houses  of  the  Romans  (rid.  Hodie),  and  alsc 
a  class  of  public  buildings,  so  called  from  their  gen- 
eral resemblance  in  construction  to  the  atrium  of  • 
private  house.  There  is  likewise  a  distinction  be- 
tween atrium  and  area ;  the  former  being  an  open 
area  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  while  the  latter 
bad  no  such  ornament  attached  to  it.  The  atrium, 
moreover,  was  sometimes  a  building  by  itself,  re- 
sembling<  in  some  respects,  the  open  basilica  (nut. 
Basilica),  but  consisting  of  three  sides.  Such  was 
the  Atrium  Publicum  m  the  Capitol,  which  LiTy  in- 
forms us  was  struck  with  lightning  B.C.  816.*  It 
was  at  other  times  attached  to  some  temple  or 
other  edifice,  and  in  such  case  consisted  of  an  open 
area  and  surrounding  portico  in  front  of  the  struc- 
ture, like  that  before  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
Vatican. 

Several  of  these  buildings  are  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  historians,  two  of  which  were  dedicated  to 
the  same  goddess,  Libertas ;  and  hence  a  difficulty 
is  sometimes  felt  in  deciding  which  of  the  two  ia 
meant  when  the  atrium  Libertatis  is  spoken  ol. 
The  most  celebrated,  as  well  as  the  most  ancient, 
was  situated  upon  the  Aventine  Mount.  Of  thia 
there  is  no  doubt ;  for  it  is  enumerated  by  Victtw, 
in  his  catalogue  of  the  b  'dings  contained  in  tb« 
xiii.  Regio,  which  comprises  the  Mons  Aventinua, 
on  which  there  was  an  tedes  Libertatis  built  and 
dedicated  by  the  father  of  Gracchus,'  to  which  the 
atrium  was  attached  either  at  the  same  time  or 
shortly  afterward ;  for  Livy  also  states"  that  the 
hostages  from  Tarentum  were  confined  in  atrio  IMh 
erlatit,  which  must  refer  to  the  atrium  on  the  Aven- 


1.  (xxvi.,  8.)  —  3.  (Vid.  Caneporiui,  da  Atramentia  cnjtumw 
nnerii.  Loud.,  KWO.)  — 3.  (Poliiii,  Onom.,  x.,  14.)  — 4.  (JRi, 
ui.,SM.)— S.  (Vano,  de  Ling.  Lit.,  Ti.,  33.)— 0.  (In  Tinr.,.Jbi, 
iu.,8»8.)  — 7.  (Sat.,Tui.,8.)  — 8.  (Lir.,  zxn.,10{— t  (Uv, 
XXIT.,  U.)-IO.  (XIT.,  7.) 
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one,  aince  toeir  escape  was  eflect<^  b;  the  coinip- 
tioo  of  the  keepers  of  the  temple  {corruptU  adituit 
itAtt).  In  thK  atrium  tliere  was  a  tabularium, 
where  the  legal  'ablets  {tabuUt)  relating  to  the  ceo- 
ion  were  prese  rved.'  The  Germamci  miliu*  were 
also  stationed  at  the  same  spot  in  the  time  of  Gal- 
bi,'  as  is  apparent  from  a  passage  in  Suetonius,*  in 
which  he  says  that  they  arriTed  too  late  to  prevent 
the  murder,  which  was  perpetrated  in  the  Forum, 
in  coRs^ucnce  of  their  having  missed  their  way 
and  gone  lound  about.  This  could  not  have  hap- 
|,eocd  had  they  come  from  the  other  atrium  Liber- 
latis,  which  was  close  to  the  Forum  Romanum. 

The  examination  of  slaves,  when  accompanied 
by  the  torture,  also  took  place,  by  a  strange  anonuUy, 
is  (Urio  Libtrlatu,*  which  must  also  be  referred,  for 
Kveral  reasons,  to  the  atrium  on  the  Aventine.  In- 
deed, when  the  atrium  Libertatis  is  mentioned  with- 
out any  epithet  to  distinguish  it,  it  may  safely  be 
considered  that  the  more  celebrated  one  upon  the 
Aieotine  is  meant.  It  was  repaired,  or,  more  prob- 
ably, rebuilt,  by  Asinins  FoUio,*  who  also  added  to 
4  magnificent  Ubrary  (bibliotheca*),  which  explains 
Ihu  allusion  of  Ovid,' 
"  tftt  me,  qua  docti*  patuerunt  prima  Itbellii, 

Alria  ijiberUu  tangere  patta  tua  at." 
The  other  atrium  Libertatis  is  noticed  by  Ci- 
cvro,*  in  which  place  the  mention  of  the  BatiUca 
PtuUi  in  conjunction  with  the  -word  fitntm{ut  forum 
Itxtramu  et  utqut  ad  atrium  LUierMia  cxplicaremus). 
Ins  perplexed  the  commentators,  and  induced  the 
teamed  Nardini  to  pronounce  the  passage  inexpli- 
able.*  He  aflSrms  that  this  instance  is  the  only 
one  to  be  found,  among  all  the  writers  of  antiquity, 
10  which  mention  is  made  of  an  atriom  Libertatis 
distinct  from  that  on  the  Aventine ;  and  hence  he 
is  mclined  to  think  that  there  was  no  mher.  and  to 
tiler  the  reading  into  atrium  Mincrta,  which  is 
mentioned  by  P.  Victor  as  being  in  this  (the  eighth) 
legion.  Bui  in  this  he  was  mistaken,  as  is  made 
evident  by  the  subjoined  fragment  from  a  plan  of 
Rome,  discovered  since  the  time  of  Nardini,  which 
was  executed  upon  a  marble  pavement  during  the 
nigns  of  Seplimius  Severus  and  Caracalla,  and  is 
now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol  at 
Rome,  and  termed  la  Pianta  Capitolrna.  As  the 
name  is  inscribed  upon  each  of  the  buildings,  no 
doubt  can  be  felt  as  to  their  identity ;  and  the  forum 
to  which  Cicero  alludes  must  be  the  Forum  Ceesa- 
lis  **  for  neither  the  writers  of  the  Regiones,  nor  any 
of  the  ancient  authors,  ever  mention  a  building  of 
this  kind  in  the  Forum  Romanum.  The  Forum  of 
<^iwar  was  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  edifices  on 
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•M  east  side  of  the  Roman  Forum;"  so  that  the 
•triom  Libertatis  would  be  exactly  as  represented 
■poa  the  idan,  behind  the  Auiiica  /Emilia,  an  eleva- 
tkta  of  which  is  given-in  the  article  Basilica  ;  and, 

1  (Lit.,  xliiu,  Ifl,  when  tba  word  mtctndertaU  indicatea  that 
dn  abrhui  os  the  ATentina  it  meant.)—!.  (Tact ,  Hiit.,  i..  3.) 
•^  (Oalh.,  n.)— 4.  (Cie.,  pro  Mil.,  tt.)— S  (Saat,  Ocuv., 
».)—(.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  TU.,  30!  xir.,  S.— I'  ^or.,  v.,  4.)— 7. 
(TltaUjiii.,  1,71.)— 8.  (Ad  Alt.,  i».,  U.)— »  .Rom.  Ant.,  t.,  ».) 
—to.  (Dion.  ilni.  —  Saet.,  Jol.,  K.  -  •  Plir  H.  N.,  uxri.,  15.) 
—II.  (Nanlio:  Rom.  Aat.,  r.,  0.) 


although  the  name  c  f  its  founder  is  broken  oO,  yei 
the  open  peristyles,  without  any  surrounding  wall, 
demonstrate  what  basilica  was  intended.  Thus  the 
passage  of  Cicero  will  be  sal'sfactorily  explained. 
In  order  to  lay  open  the  niagnificeot  Basilica  o( 
Paullus  to  the  Forum  of  Cnsar,  he  proposed  to  buy 
and  pull  down  some  buildings  which  obstructed  the 
view,  which  would  extend  the  small  furum  of  Om- 
sar  utqut  ad  Libertatit  atrium,  by  doing  w  hich  he 
no  doubt  intended  to  court  the  favour  of  Cnsar, 
upon  whose  good- will  he  prides  himself  so  murh  in 
the  epistle. 

The  doited  lines  represent  a  crack  in  the  marble 

The  senate  was  held  in  early  times  in  atrio  Pa- 
lata.' 

•ATTAGEN  (arrayipi  or  drrayof),  the  name  of 
a  bird  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Aristophanes,  Horace, 
and  Martial.  There  have  been  various  conjectures 
respecting  it,  some  supposing  it  a  pheasant,  some  a 
partridge,  and  others  a  woodcock.  This  last  opin- 
ion is  probably  the  most  correct,  although  Adams 
inclines  to  agree  with  Pennant,  that  the  Attagen 
was  the  same  with  the  Godwit,  or  Scolopax  ago- 
cepkala.  Walpole,'  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it 
was  the  Ttlrao  FrancMnut.  A  writer,  quoted  by 
Athensus,*  describes  the  Attagen  as  being  a  little 
larger  than  a  partridge,  having  its  back  marked  with 
numerous  spots  of  a  reddish  colour.  Hence  tlu 
name  of  this  bird  is  humorously  a(.plied  by  Aris- 
tophanes* to  the  back  of  a  runaway  slave,  scored 
by  the  lash.  The  same  writer  also  informs  us  that 
the  Attagen  was  highly  esteemed  by  epicures.* 

•ATTEL'EBUS  (uTTtXc6ot),  generally  taken  for 
a  snecies  of  Gnat,  but  referred  by  Stackhouse  to  'bt 
genus  AtuUbu$,  L.,  a  class  of  insects  that  attack 
the  leaves  and  most  tender  parts  of  plants.' 

ATTHIS  (urdiV),  a  name  given  to  any  composi- 
tion which  treated  of  the  history  of  Aitica.'  This 
name  seems  to  have  been  used  because  Attica  was 
also  called  'At4<c-*  Pausanias'  calls  his  first  book 
'Kt6i{  avyypa^ri,  because  it  treats  chiefly  of  Atti- 
ca and  Athens.  The  Atthides  appear  to  have  been 
not  strictly  historical;  but  also  geographical,  top- 
ographical, mythological,  and  arcbseological  B7 
preserving  the  local  history,  legends,  traditions, 
and  antiquities,  and  thus  drawing  attention  to  the 
ancient  standing  and  renown  of  the  country,  and 
connecting  the  present  with  the  past,  they  tended 
to  foster  a  strong  national  feehng.  From  what 
Dionysius  says,"  it  would  appear  that  other  dis 
tricts  had  their  l<x;al  histories  as  well  as  Attica." 
The  nature  of  the  '\T6i6ec  we  know  only  from  a 
few  fragments  and  incidental  notices.  The  most 
ancient  writer  of  these  compositions  would  appear, 
according  to  Pausanias,"  to  have  been  Clitode- 
mus — K\cit66iiiio{  or  K^^eii^fto^  {Swoaoi  rd  'Mtp/ai- 
uv  tirixupia  typa^av,  6  upxawraToc).  His  'At#j{ 
was  published  about  B.C.  378."  Probably  Pausa 
nias  means  that  Clitodemus  was  the  first  native 
Athenian  who  wrote  an  'Arftf,  as  Clinton  observes, 
and  not  the  first  person ;  for  Hellanicus,  a  native  of 
Lesbos,  had  written  one  before  him.  Another  wai- 
ter of  this  class  was  Andron  CAvdpuv),  a  native  of 
Halicamassus,  as  appears  from  Plutarch  ;■*  also  Ac- 
drotion — 'Avdportuv ;"  and  Philochorus,  who  aeld 
the  office  of  Upoaxoirot  at  Athens,  B.C.  306."  His 
'ArOif  is  quoted  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes" 
and  Euripides.'*    Phanodemus,  Demon,  and  later 

1.  (SatT.  in  Viig.,  JSn.,  li.,  33i.)— 3.  (Mcmoiit,  Ac,  Tot  1., 
p.allS,i*  ncitis.)— 3.  (ix.^.)— 4.  (At.,  761.)— S  (An.ij'«B., 
JIT.,  OSS.)— 0.  (Jlrialot.,  H.  A.,  T.,  17.— Theoplirajt.,  H  }  ii., 
4.)— 7.  (Stinbo,  ix.,  p.  39S,  B,  ed.  CaKinb.)— 8.  (Strabo  ';  .  p 
897,A.)-».  (Tii.,  20,  3.)— 10.  (Do  Thncjd.  jud.,  T.)— 11.  ;»'« 
Thirlwall'>Greece,Tol.  ii.,  p.  138.)- 13.  (x.,IS.)— IS.  ((nintJi^ 
F.  H.,  p.  373.)— 14.  (Vit.  Thes.,  84.)- 13.  (Vi4.  Schol.  in  Aria- 
tcjph..  At.,  13.— N«b.,  549.)— 18.  (Clinton.  300,  3.)— 17  'Veap., 
71».— At.,  7«7  )— 18.  (Oreat.,  371.) 
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wore  also  writers  of  'KrOiitt.  Their  date  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  't  appears  that  Demon  was  neariy  con- 
temporary witii  Philochorus,  and  that  Ister  flourish- 
ed B.C.  S46-281,  in  the  reign  or  Ptolemseus  Euer- 
getes,  and  was,  as  Suidan  asserts,  a  pupil  of  Callim- 
achus.  The  fragments  of  Philocnorus  and  An- 
drotion  have  been  edited  by  C.  G.  Siebelis  (Leipsig, 
1811) ;  and  those  of  Phanodemus,  Demon,  Clitode- 
mos,  and  Ister  also  (Leipeig,  1812). 

ATTICUR'GES  (to  •KmKOvpyic),  in  the  Attic 
ttyU.  Vitruvins,'  when  treating  of  the  different 
constructions  of  doorways  to  sacred  edifices,  enu- 
merates three,  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Attic  (Atticur- 
ge*).  He  first  gives  an  account  of  the  Doric,  then 
the  Ionic,  and,  lastly,  states  that  the  Attic  follows 
generally  the  same  rules  as  the  Doric ;  and  then, 
having  instanced  the  points  of  difl:°erence  between 
these  two  orders,  he  concludes  by  saying  that  he 
has  laid  down  all  the  rules  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  or- 
ders {Doricit,  lonicis,  Corinthiitque  operibus),  which 
would  certainly  seem  to  identify  the  Attic  with  the 
Corinthian.  Pliny,  however,*  designates  as  Attic 
columns  {columnas  Attica*)  those  which  have  four 
angles  and  equal  sides,  i.  e.,  a  square  pilaster, 
such  as  the  order  of  columns  in  the  upper  story  of 
the  Coliseum,  which  have  Corinthian  capitals ;  but 
the  projection  of  their  sides  is  not  equal  to  the 
ironts.  There  is  much  difficulty  involved  in  this 
consideration :  for  if  the  people  of  Attica  had  an 
order  of  their  own,  distinct  friDm  the  Doric,  which 
they  commonly  adopted,  as  the  Tuscans,  lonians, 
and  Corinthians  had,  it  is  singular  that  we  should 
not  have  any  account  of  its  distinctive  properties, 
and  that  Vitruvius  himself  should  not  have  descri- 
bed it  ax  exactly  ~k3  he  has  the  other  three.  The 
ooiy  way  to  solve  the  difficulty  is  to  adopt  the  ex- 
planation of  Pliny,  and  to  conclude  that  the  Athe- 
nians had  no  distinct  order  of  their  own,  with  a  pe- 
eoliar  character  in  all  its  component  parts ;  but  that 
they  adopted  a  column  expressly  Attic,  t.  e.,  a  square 
one,  with  a  Corinthian  c.ipital  and  an  Attic  base,  to 
the  other  parts  and  proinrtions  of  the  Doric  order. 
Thus  Vitruvius  may  be  reconciled  with  himself; 
for  he  only  speaks  of  the  Atticurges  as  used  in  door- 
ways, where  the  square  or  Attic  columns  of  Pliny 
would  be  admurably  fitted  fur  the  upright  jamte, 
which  might  be  ornamented  with  a  Corinthian  cap- 
ital and  an  Attic  base,  the  proportions  and  compo- 
nent parts  of  which  are  enumerated  by  Vitruvius.* 
The  lowest  he  terms  plinihtu ;  the  one  above  that, 
tonu  inferior;  the  next  three  divisions,  tcolia  cum 
$uit  t'tadris ;  and  the  highest,  the  tomt  superior. 


iinliancement,"  and  hence  the  name  is  applied  to  a 
VnbUc  sale  of  goods,  at  which  persona  bid  against 
one  another.  The  term  auetio  is  general,  and  com- 
prehends the  species  bonorum  emtio  and  sectio.  As 
•  species,  aiufio  signifies  a  public  sale  of  goods  by 
the  owner  or  his  agent,  or  a  sale  of  goods  of  a  de- 
eeaaed  person  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  money 
among  those  entitled  to  it,  which  was  called  auetio 
ktreditarit.*    The  sale  was  sometimes  conducted 
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by  an  argentarius,  or  by  a  magister  anctionis  -,  and 
the  time,  place,  and  conditions  of  sale  wero  an- 
nounced either  by  a  public  notice  (lalml*,  athm, 
&c.)  or  by  a  crier  {prccco). 

The  usual  phrases  to  express  the  giving  notice 
of  a  sale  are  auctionem  proscribtre,  pradicare ;  and 
to  determine  on  a  sale,  auctionem  constituere.  Tht 
purchasers  {enuores),  when  assembled,  were  some- 
times said  ad  tabuUan  adesse.  The  phrases  signifying 
to  bid  are  liceri,  licitari,  which  was  done  eiih^i  by 
word  of  mouth,  or  by  such  significant  hints  *.-  »re 
known  to  all  people  who  have  attended  an  auctinn. 
The  property  was  said  to  be  knocked  down  [addici) 
to  the  purchaser,  who  either  entered  into  an  fco- 
gagement  to  pay  the  money  to  the  argentarius  or 
magister,  or  it  was  sometimes  a  condition  of  sale 
that  there  should  be  no  dehvery  of  the  thing  before 
payment.'  (Vid.  Actio.)  An  entry  was  made  in 
the  books  of  the  argentarius  of  the  sale  and  the 
money  due,  and  credit  was  given  in  the  same  books 
to  the  purchaser  when  he  paid  the  money  (expens* 
pecunia  lata,  accepta  relata).  Thus  the  book  of  the 
argentarius  might  be  used  as  evidence  fur  the  pur- 
chaser, both  of  his  having  made  a  purchase,  and 
having  paid  for  the  thihg  purchased.  If  the  money 
was  not  paid  according  to  the  conditions  of  sale,  the 
argentarius  could  sue  for  it. 

The  prteco  or  crier  seems  to  have  acted  the  part 
of  the  modern  auctioneer,  so  far  as  calling  out  the 
biddings*  and  amusing  the  company.  Slaves,  when 
sold  by  auction,  were  placed  on  a  stone  or  other  el- 
evated thing,  and  hence  the  phrase  home  de  lapidt 
emtus.  It  was  usual  to  put  up  a  spear,  hastt,  in 
auctions,  a  symbol  derived,  it  is  said,  from  the  an- 
cient practice  of  selling  under  a  spear  the  booty  ac- 
quired in  war.  By  the  auetio,  the  Quiritarian  own- 
ership in  the  thing  sold  was  transferred  to  the  pttr- 
chaser.    (Vid.  Bonoboh  Emtio,  Skctio.) 

AUCTOK,  a  word  which  contains  the  same  cle- 
ment as  aug-eo,  and  signifies  generally  one  who  en- 
larges, confirms,  or  gives  to  a  Uiing  its  completeneai 
and  efficient  form.  The  numerous  technical  signi- 
fications of  the  word  are  derived  from  this  general 
notion.  As  he  who  gives  to  a  thing  that  which  is 
necessary  for  its  completeness,  may  in  this  sense 
be  viewed  as  the  chief  actor  or  doer,  the  word  auc- 
tor  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  one  who  originates 
or  proposes  a  thing ;  but  this  cannot  be  viewed  as 
its  primary  meaning.  Accordingly,  the  word  auc- 
tor,  v/heu  used  in  connexion  with  lex  or  senatus 
consultum,  often  means  him  who  originates  and 
proposes,  as  appears  from  numerous  passages.* 
When  a  measure  was  approved  by  the  senate  before 
it  was  confirmed  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  the 
senate  were  said  auctores  fieri,  and  this  preliminary 
approval  was  called  senatus  auctoritas.*  In  the  pas- 
sage of  Livy,*  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  use  of 
the  word,  arising  from  the  statement  of  tho  prac- 
tice in  Livy's  time,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
peculiar  case  of  the  election  of  a  king.  The  effect 
of  what  Livy  states  as  to  the  election  of  Numa  was 
a  reservation  of  a  veto :  "  Si  dignum  crearitis,  pa- 
tres  auctores  fient"  The  meaning,  however,  of  the 
whole  passage  is  cleariy  this :  the  patres  gave  per- 
mission to  elect,  and  if  the  person  elected  should 
be  approved  by  them,  that  was  to  be  considered 
equivalent  to  their  nomination. 

In  the  imperial  time,  auctor  is  often  said  of  the 
emperor  [princeps)  who  recommended  anything  t« 
the  senate,  and  on  which  recommendation  that  body 
passed  a  senatus  consultum.* 

When  the  word  auctor  is  applied  to  hiui  xrho 
recommends,  but  does  not  originate  a  legislative 
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meani.'e,  it  is  equivalent  to  nuuor.*  Sometimes 
Mth  aoctor  and  suasor  are  used  in  the  same  sen- 
leoee,  and  the  meaning  of  each  is  kept  distinct.* 

With  reference  to  dealings  between  individuals, 
•uctor  has  the  sense  of  owner,'  and  is  defined  thus  :* 
AuctoT  nuns  a  quo  jus  in  me  transit.  In  this  sense 
inctor  is  the  seller  (vemUlor),  as  opposed  to  the 
iHiyer  (enior) :  the  person  who  joined  the  seller  in 
a  warranty,  or  as  security,  was  called  auctor  seeun- 
iitt,  as  opposed  to  the  seller,  or  auclor  primus.'  The 
^rase  a  nu/o  OHCtore  cmere,'  auetorem  laudare'  wilF 
thus  be  intelligible.  The  testator,  with  respect  to 
his  heir,  might  be  called  auctor.* 

Consistently  with  the  meanings  of  aoctor  as  al- 
leady  explained,  the  notion  of  consentmg,  appro- 
Ting,  and  giving  validity  to  a  measure  affecting  a 
person's  status  clearly  appears,  in  the  following 


Auctor  is  also  used  generally  to  express  any  per- 
aon  under  whose  authority  any  legal  act  is  done. 
Ill  this  sense,  i*  means  a  tutor  who  is  appointed  to 
aid  or  advise  a  woman  on  account  of  the  infirmity 
ol  her  sex  :"  it  is  also  applied  to  a  tutor  whose  bu- 
siness it  is  to  do  or  approve  of  certain  acts  on  be- 
half of  a  ward  (pupiUus). 

1  he  term  auctores  Juris  is  equivalent  to  jurisperi- 
ti ;"  and  *he  law  writers,  or  leaders  of  particular 
adiools  of  law,  were  called  schola  auctores.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  trace  the  other  significations  of  this 
word. 

AUCTORITAS.  The  technical  meanings  of  this 
iroi-d  correlate  with  those  of  auctor. 

Itie  auctoritas  senatus  was  not  a  senatus  con- 
rahum;  it  wab  a  measure,  incomplete  in  itself, 
which  received  its  completion  by  some  other  au- 
thority 

Auctoritas,  as  applied  to  property,  is  equivalent 
to  legal  ownership,  being  a  correlation  of  auctor." 
It  was  a  provision  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
Ues,  that  there  could  be  no  usucapion  of  a  stolen 
thing,"  which  is  thus  expressed  by  Gellius  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Atinian  law :"  "  Qiud  subreptum  erit  ejus 
rei  tetema  ateloritas  esto ,-"  the  ownership  of  the 
thhig  stolen  was  still  in  the  original  owner." 

Auctoritas  sometimes  signifies  a  warranty  or  col- 
lateral security,  and  thus  correlated  to  auctor  se- 
cundus.  Auctoritatis  actio  means  the  action  of 
eviction."  The  instrumenta  auctoritatis  are  the 
pioofs  or  evidences  of  title. 

The  auctoritas  of  the  preetor  is  sometimes  used 
to  signify  the  judicial  sanction  of  the  prsetor,  or  his 
Older,  by  which  a  person,  a  tutor  for  instance,  might 
be  compelled  to  do  some  legal  act,"  or,  in  other 
words,  "auctor  fieri."  The  tutor,  with  respect  to 
bia  wards,  both  male  and  female  {pupilli,  papilla), 
was  said  negotium  gerere,  and  auetoritalem  interpo- 
ntre:  the/ormftr  phrase  is  applicable  where  the  tu- 
tor does  the  act  himself;  the  latter,  where  he  gives 
his  approbation  and  confirmation  to  the  act  of  his 
ward.  Though  an  infant  had  not  a  capacity  to  do 
any  act  which  was  prejudicial  to  him,  he  had  a  ca- 
pacity to  receive  or  assent  to  anything  which  was 
for  his  benefit,  and  in  such  case  the  auctoritas  of  the 
tutor  was  not  necessary. 

The  autboritv  of  decided  cases  was  called  sinili- 
Irr  juUaUarum  auctoritas.  The  other  meanings  of 
auctoritas  may  be  easily  derived  from  the  primary 
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meaning  of  the  word,  and  from  the  explauation* 
here  given 

AUOITO'RIUM,  a  place  where  poets,  cratora, 
and  critics  were  heard  recite  their  compositions. 
There  were  places  used  expressly  for  this  purpose, 
as  the  Athensum.  (KiV/.  Athek.xok.)  Sometimes, 
also,  a  room  was  hired  and  converted  to  thi<  object, 
by  the  erection  of  seats,  and  by  other  lurango- 
ments.'  The  term  auditorium  was  also  applied  to 
a  court,  in  which  trials  were  Wrd.*  Auditorium 
principis  was  the  emperor's  audience-chamber.* 

•AVELLA'NA  NUX,  the  Filbert,  the  fruit  of  the 
Corylus  Avellana,  or  Hazelnut-tree.  It  is  the  xiipvov 
JlovTiKov  or  ^irroKcipvov  of  Dioscorides.*  Accord- 
ing to  Pliny,*  the  earlier  form  of  the  Latin  name 
was  Abellirta  nux,  an  appellation  coming  very  prob- 
ably from  the  Saranian  city  of  Abellinum,  where 
this  species  of  nut  is  said  to  have  abounded,  or  else 
from  the  Campanian  city  of  Abella.  Servius  is  in 
favour  of  the  latter.'  Pliny  says  the  filbert  came 
first  from  Pontus  into  Ijower  Asia  and  Greece,  and 
hence  one  of  its  Greek  names,  as  given  above, 
Kapvov  Jlovriicov.'  Macrobius  styles  it  also  ntiz 
Pranestina,*  but  Pliny  distinguishes  between  the 
nuces  Avellana  and  Pranestina.'  Theophrastus" 
speaks  of  two  varieties  of  this  kind  of  nut,  the  one 
round,  the  other  oblong ;  the  latter  is  referred  by 
Sprengel  to  the  Corylus  tubulosa,  Willd." 

•AUGI'TES  [aiylryt),  a  species  of  gem  deriving 
its  name  from  its  brilliancy  (niyv).  Pliny  says  it 
was  thought  by  many  to  be  different  from  the  Cal- 
la'is,  and  hence  the  inference  has  been  drawn  that 
it  was  generally  the  same  with  the  latter,  wliirh 
was  probably  turquoise.'* 

AUGUR  meant  a  diviner  by  birds,  but  was  .aume- 
times  applied  in  a  more  extended  sense.  The  word 
seems  to  be  connected  with  augeo,  auguro,  in  the 
same  manner  as  falgur  with  fulgeo  and  fulguro. 
Augeo  bears  many  traces  of  a  religious  meaning,  to 
which  it  may  have  been  at  first  restricted."  The 
idea  of  a  second  derivation  from  ai>i>,  confirmed  by 
the  analogy  of  auspex  (avispez),  may  perhaps  have 
limited  the  signification  of  augur.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  this  last  etymology  may  be  the  true  one ; 
but  if  so,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  second  ele- 
ment of  the  word.  "  Augur,  quod  ab  avium  garritu 
derivari  grammatici  garriunt,"  says  Salmasius. 

The  institution  of  augurs  is  lost  in  the  origin  ol 
the  Roman  state.  According  to  that  view  of  the 
constitution  which  makes  it  come  entire  from  thp 
hands  of  the  first  king,  a  college  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed by  Romulus,  answering  to  the  number  of 
the  three  early  tribes.  Numa  was  said  to  have 
added  two,"  yet,  at  the  passing  of  the  Ogulnian 
law  (B.C.  300),  the  augurs  were  but  four  in  num- 
ber :  whether,  as  Livy"  supposes,  the  deficiency 
was  accidental,  is  uncertain.  Niebuhr  supposes 
that  there  were  four  augurs  at  the  passing  of  the 
Ogulnian  law,  two  apiece  for  the  Rhamnes  and 
Titles.  But  it  seems  incredible  that  the  third  tribe 
should  have  been  excluded  at  so  late  a  period  ;  nor 
does  it  appear  how  it  ever  obtained  the  privilege,  ar 
the  additional  augurs  were  elected  from  the  plebs. 
By  the  law  just  mentioned,  their  number  became 
nine,  five  of  whom  were  chosen  from  the  plebs. 
The  dictator  Sulla  farther  increased  them  to  fif- 
teen," a  multiple  of  their  original  number,  which 
probably  had  a  reference  to  the  early  tribes.  This 
continued  untU  the  time  of  Augustus,  who,  among 
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•tker  extraordinaiy  powers,  had  the  right  conferred 
on  him  of  electing  augurs  at  his  pleasure,  whether 
there  was  a  vacancy  or  not,  B.C.  29,'  so  that  from 
this  time  the  number  of  the  college  was  unlimited. 

According  to  Dionysius,*  the  augurs,  like  the 
•Mher  priests,  were  originally  elected  by  the  comitia 
curiata,  or  assembly  of  the  patricians,  in  their  curiee. 
As  no  election  was  complete  without  the  sanction 
wTaagnry,  the  college  virtually  possessed  a  veto  on 
the  election  of  all  its  members.  They  very  soon 
4iMalned  the  privilege  of  self-election  {jus  co-opta- 
lijnit),  which,  with  one  interruption,  viz.,  at  the 
(lection  of  the  first  plebeian  augurs,  they  retained 
nntil  B.C.  103,  the  year  of  the  Domitian  law.  By 
this  law  it  was  enacted  that  vacancies  in  the  priestly 
colleges  should  be  filled  up  by  the  votes  of  a  minori- 
ty of  the  tribes,  t.  e.,  seventeen  out  of  thirty-five, 
cboeen  by  lot.  The  Domitian  law  was  repealed  by 
Svlla,  but  again  restored  B.C.  63,  during  the  con- 
sulship of  Cicero,  by  the  tribune  T.  Annins  Labte- 
n-M,  with  the  support  of  Ctesar.  It  was  a  second 
time  abrogated  by  Antony ;  whether  again  restored 
by  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  in  their  genersi  annulment 
of  the  acts  of  Antony,  seems  uncertain.  The  em- 
perors, as  mentioned  above,  possessed  the  right  of 
electing  augurs  at  pleasure. 

The  augurship  is  described  by  Cicero,  himself  an 
augur,  as  the  highest  dignity  in  the  state,'  having 
an  authority  which  could  prevent  the  comitia  from 
Toting,  or  annul  resolutions  already  passed,  if  the 
auspices  had  not  been  duly  performed.  The  words 
alio  die  from  a  single  augur  might  put  a  stop  to  all 
business,  and  a  decree  of  the  college  had  several 
times  rescinded  laws.  Such  exorbitant  powers,  as 
Cicero  must  have  seen,  depended  for  their  contin- 
nance  on  the  moderation  of  those  who  exercised 
Ihem. 

The  augurs  were  elected  for  life,  and,  even  if  cap- 
iaSfy  convicted,  never  lost  their  sacred  character.* 
They  were  to  be  free  from  any  taint  of  disease  while 
(lerforming  their  sacred  functions,  which  Plutarch' 
thought  was  designed  to  show  that  purity  of  mind 
was  required  in  the  service  of  the  gods.  When  a 
vacancy  occurred,  the  candidate  was  nominated  by 
two  of  the  elder  members  of  the  college,'  the  elect- 
ors were  sworn,'  and  the  new  member  took  an  oath 
of  secrecy  before  his  inauguration.  The  only  dis- 
tinction among  them  was  one  of  age,  the  eldest  au- 
gur being  styled  magitter  coUegii*  Among  other 
privileges,  they  enjoyed  that  of  wearing  the  purple 
prtetexta,  or,  according  to  some,  the  traiea.  On  an- 
cient coins  they  are  represented  wearing  a  long 
robe,  which  veiled  the  head  and  reached  down  to 
the  feet,  thrown  back  over  the  left  shoulder.  They 
hold  in  the  right  hand  a  lituaa  or  curved  wand, 
hooked  at  the  end  like  a  crosier,  and  sometimes 
have  the  capis,'  or  earthen  water  vessel,  by  their 
side.'*  On  solemn  occasions  they  appear  to  have 
«om  a  garland  on  the  head."  Although  many  of 
the  augurs  were  senators,  their  office  gave  them  no 
place  in  the  senate."  The  manner  of  taking  the 
auspices  is  described  under  Adspicium. 

The  chief  duties  of  the  augurs  were  to  observe 
•nd  report  supernatural  signs.  They  were  also  the 
repositories  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  had  to  ad- 
vise on  the  expiation  of  prodigies,  and  other  matters 
«f  religious  observance.  The  sourees  of  their  art 
ware  thieefold .-  first,  the  formulas  and  traditions  of 
the  o^lege,  which  in  ancient  times  met  on  the  nones 
of  every  month  ;  secondly,  the  tmgwralti  libri,  which 
wore  extant  even  in  Seneca's  time ;"  thirdly,  the 
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eommentarii  augurum,  such  as  those  bf  Messala  aM 
of  Appius  Clodius  Pulcer,  which  seem  to  have  beea 
distinguished  from  the  former  as  the  treatises  ot 
learned  men  <rom  received  sacred  writings.  Other 
duties  of  the  augurs  were  to  assist  magistrates  and 
generals  in  taking  the  auspices.  At  the  passing  of 
a  lex  curiata,  three  were  required  to  be  present,  i 
number  probably  designed  to  represent  the  thrt* 
ancient  tribes. 

One  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  this  oubjeol 
Is  to  distinguish  between  the  religious  duties  of  the 
augurs  and  of  the  higher  magistrates.  Under  the 
latter  were  included  consul,  pnetor,  and  censor ;  the 
queestor,  as  appears  from  Varro,'  being  obliged  to 
apply  for  the  auspices  to  his  superior.  A  single 
magistrate  had  the  power  of  proroguing  the  comitia 
by  the  formula  se  de  cceio tervarc.  (Vid.  Auspicivii.) 
The  law  obliged  him  to  give  notice  beforehand,*  so 
that  it  can  only  have  been  a  religious  way  of  exer- 
cising a  constitutional  right.  The  tpcetio,  as  it  was 
termed,  was  a  voluntary  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
magistrate,  and  no  actud  observation  was  required 
On  the  other  hand,  the  augurs  were  em|doyed  by 
virtue  of  their  office :  they  declared  the  auspices 
from  immediate  observation,  without  giving  anv 
previous  notice :  they  had  the  right  nt  nuntiatio,  not 
of  ipecHo,  at  least  in  the  comitia ;  in  other  wordK 
they  were  to  report  «»  .  ^igies  where  they  did,  r.,4 
to  invent  them  where'  they  did  not,  exist. 

The  college  of  augurs  possessed  far  greater  pow 
er  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later  peri<^  of  Roman 
history.  The  old  legends  delighted  to  tell  of  the 
triumphs  of  religion :  its  first  kings  were  augurs,* 
and  Romulus  was  believed  to  have  founded  the 
empire  hy  a  dir^' '  intimation  fi-om  heaven.  It 
seems  natural  that  augury  should  have  sprung  up 
amid  the  simple  habits  of  a  rustic  people,  and  henc4 
we  should  be  inclined  to  refer  it  to  a  Sabine  rathri 
than  an  Etruscan  origin.  That  a  learned  system 
should  be  ingraft*^  «in  a  more  simple  one,  such  as 
that  of  the  ancient  Sabines,  seems  surely  far  more 
probable  than  the -reverse.  Yet  the  prevalence  of 
Etruscan  influence,  during  the  second  and  third 
centuries  of  Roman  history,  must  have  greatly 
modified  the  primitive  belief  It  might  almost  ap- 
pear that  the  conflict  between  the  old  and  new  reli- 
gion was  hinted  at  in  the  story  of  Attus  Ntevius, 
especially  when  we  remember  that  Tarquinius, 
whether  of  Latin  or  Etruscan  origin,  is  undoubtedly 
the  repi^esentative  of  an  Etruscan  period.  The  Ro- 
mans themselves,  as  MGller  admits,  distinguished 
between  their  own  rites  of  augury  and  Etruscan 
divination.  The  separate  origin  of  the  Roman  re- 
ligion is  implied  in  the  tradition  that  Numa  Vras  of 
Sabine  birth,  not  to  mention  that  many  of  the  namea 
used  by  the  angurs  (such  as  Sangualis  avis,  from 
the  Sabine  god  Sancus,  Titia  aves,  Sabinus  cultoa) 
bear  traces  of  a  Sabine  origin.  Such  a  view  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  incorporation  of  many  parts 
of  the  Etruscan  system,  as  the  constitution  of  the 
college  of  augurs,  or  the  divisions  of  the  heavens. 

Augury  was  one  of  the  many  safeguards  which 
the  wisdom  of  an  oligarchy  opposed  to  the  freedom 
of  the  plebs.*  Of  the  three  comitia— curiata,  cen- 
turiata,  and  tributa — the  two  former  were  subject 
to  the  auspices.  As  the  favo'irable  signs  wen 
known  to  the  augurs  alone,  their  scruples  were  a 
pretext  for  the  government  to  put  off  an  incunve- 
nient  assembly.  Yet  in  early  times  the  augura 
were  not  the  mere  tools  of  the  government,  but 
formed  by  themselves,  as  is  the  case  in  almost  ail 
oligarebies,  an  important  portion  of  the  Roman 
state.  The  terrors  of  religion,  which  the  senate 
and  patricians  used  against  the  plebs,  must  oft^ 
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ure  been  mmed  against  themselTes,  especiaUy 
4uim(  the  period  when  the  college  enjoyed  an  al>- 
Miote  control  over  the  election  of  its  own  members. 
Under  the  kings,  the  story  of  Attus  Nevius  seems 
to  testify  the  independence  of  the  augurs.    During 
nany  centuries  their  power  was  supported  by  the 
Toice  of  public  opinion.    Livy  tells  us  that  the  first 
Bilitary  tribunes  abdicated  in  consequence  of  a  de- 
cree of  the  augurs ;  and,  on  another  occasion,  the 
eoDege  boldly  declared  the  plebeian  dictator,  M.  C. 
Uu^us,  to  be  irregularly  created.'    It  was  urged 
bj  the  patricians,  and  half  believed  by  the  plebeians 
themselres,  that  the  auspices  would  be  profaned  by 
the  admission  of  the  plebs  to  the  rights  of  intermar- 
riage or  the  higher  magistracies,    with  the  consol- 
■hip  the  plebeians  must  have  obtained  the  higher 
auspices ;  yet,  as  the  magistrates  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  dependant  on  the  augurs,  the  plebs  would 
act  be,  in  this  respect,  on  a  level  with  the  patricians 
until  the  passing  of  the  Ogulnian  law.    Duriug  the 
civil  war^,  the  augurs  were  employed  by  both  par- 
ties as  political  tools.    Cicero*  laments  the  neglect 
and  decline  of  the  art  in  his  day.    The  college  of 
mgara  was  SoaUy  abolished  by  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius  ;*  but  so  deeply  was  the  superstition  rooted, 
that,  even  in   the  fourteenth  century,  a  Christian 
bishop  found  it  necessary  to  issue  an  edict  against 
it.* 

For  a  view  of  the  Roman  augurs,  which  derives 
tbem  from  Etruria,  see  Miilier's  Elruiker,  iii.,  6. 

I.  AUGUSTA'LES  (sc.  ludi,  also  caUed  Atigu*. 
ttlU,  sc.  eertamina,  bidicra,  and  by  the  Greek  wri- 
ters and  in  Greek  inscriptions,  Scftxrra,  ieiuaijia, 
ki-jimna>ua)  were  games  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Angostus  at  Rome  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Ro- 
mao  Empire.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  a  quin- 
fuenoial  festival  (raviyvpii  nevrtr^tt)  was  institu- 
ted ;  and  the  birthday  (yeviBXui)  of  Augustus,  as 
veil  as  that  on  which  the  victory  was  announced  at 
Rome,  were  regarded  as  festival  days.*  In  the 
Trovinces,  also,  in  addition  to  temples  and  altars, 
joioquennial  games  were  instituted  in  almost  every 
uiwo.*  On  his  return  fi^m  Rome  to  Greece,  in 
B.C.  19,  after  being  absent  from  Italy  for  two  years, 
the  day  03  which  he  returned  was  made  a  festival, 
and  called  Augustalia.'  The  Roman  equites  were 
accustomed,  of  their  own  accord,  to  celebrate  the 
Unhday  of  Augustus  in  every  alternate  year  ;*  and 
the  prstors,  before  any  decree  had  been  passed  for 
the  purpose,  were  also  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting 
games  every  year  in  honour  of  Augustus.  Accord- 
ing to  Dion  Cassius,*  it  was  not  till  B.C.  11  that 
the  augustalia  were  established  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate ;  by  which  augustalia  he  appears,  from  the 
connexion  of  the  passage,  to  mean  the  festival  cel- 
ebrated on  the  birUiday  of  Augustus.  This  account 
wems,  however,  to  be  at  variance  with  the  state- 
ment of  Tacitus,  who  speaks  of  the  augustales  as 
fast  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  [,luio»  Au- 
patalet  tunc  primum  ceeptos  lurbavit  iUcordiaf*),  to 
reconcile  which  passage  with  the  one  quoted  from 
Dion  Cassias,  Lipsius,  without  MS.  authority,  chan- 
ted capiat  into  aepta;  but  Tacitus  apparently  uses 
this  expression  on  account  of  the  formal  recognition 
•f  the  games,  which  was  made  at  the  beginning  of 
Ike  reign  of  Tiberius,"  and  thus  speaks  of  them  as 
btt  established  at  that  time.  They  were  exhibit- 
ed annually  in  the  circus,  at  first  by  the  tribunes  of 
the  plebes,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
nborius,  but  aAerward  by  the  pretor  peregrinivs." 
fhese  games  continued  tr  be  exhibited  in  the  time 
if  Dion  Cassius,  that  is,  about  A.D.  830.'* 
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The  augustales  or  augustalia  at  Neapolis  (Na 
pies)  were  celebrated  with  great  splendour.  Thej 
were  instituted  in  the  lifetime  of  Augu&tU!,,'  and 
were  celebrated  every  five  years.  According  to 
Strabo,*  who  speaks  of  these  games  without  men- 
tioning their  name,  they  rivalled  the  most  magnifi- 
cent of  the  Grecian  festivals  They  consisted  of 
gymnastic  and  musical  contests,  and  lasted  for  se\- 
eral  days.'  At  these  games  the  Emperor  Claudius 
brought  forward  a  Greek  comedy,  and  received  tbe 
prize.' 

Augustalia  {XiCaaTo)  were  also  celebrated  at  Al- 
exandrea,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  in  Grater  ;* 
and  in  this  city  there  was  a  magnificent  temple  to 
Augustus  {Xttaerciov,  AugualaU).  We  find  men- 
tion of  Augustalia  in  numerous  other  places,  as  Per- 
gamus,  Nicomedia,  &.C. 

II.  AUGUSTA'LES  were  an  order  of  priests  in 
the  municipia,  who  were  appointed  by  Augustus, 
and  selected  from  the  libertini,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  attend  to  the  religious  rites  connected  with  the 
worship  of  the  Lares  and  Penates,  which  Augustus 
put  in  places  where  two  or  more  ways  met  (in  com- 
pitia*).  The  name  of  this  order  of  priests  occurs 
frequently  in  inscriptions,  from  which  we  learn  that 
the  Augustales  formed,  in  most  municipia,  a  kind 
of  corporation,  of  which  the  first  six  in  importance 
had  the  title  of  tetiri,  and  the  remainder  that  of 
compitaUt  Lamm  Aug.''  It  has  been  maintaiued 
by  some  modem  writers  that  these  augustales^rere 
civil  magistrates ;  but  there  is  g3C>d  reason  for  N;- 
lieving  that  their  duties  were  entirely  of  a  religious 
nature.  The  office,  which  was  called  Augutlatiuu, 
was  looked  upon  as  honourable,  and  was  mach 
sought  alter  by  the  more  wealthy  libertini ;  '.nd  il 
appears  that  the  decuriones  in  the  municip'd  were 
accustomed  to  sell  the  dignity,  since  we  fir.d  it  re- 
corded in  an  inscription  that  the  office  bid  been 
conferred  gratuitously  upon  an  individual  on  accoupl 
of  the  benefits  which  he  bad  conferred  tpon  the 
town  {ordo  decurionum  ob  merita  ejut  honcrem  Au- 
gutlalitalis  graluUum  decrevif).  The  number  of 
augustales  in  each  municipium  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  limitation;  and  it  seems  that,  in 
course  of  time,  almost  all  the  respectiible  libertini 
in  every  municipium  belonged  to  the  order,  which 
thus  formed  a  middle  class  between  the  decuriones 
and  plebs,  like  the  equestrian  order  at  Rome.  We 
find  in  the  inscriptions  of  many  municipia  that  the 
decuriones,  seviri  or  augustales,  and  plebs,  are 
mentioned  together,  as  if  they  were  the  three  prin- 
cipal classes  into  which  the  community  was  div: 
ded.* 

The  augtistales  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking 
should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  aodak* 
Augutlalu,  who  were  an  order  of  priests  instituted 
by  Tiberius  to  attend  to  the  worship  of  Augustus." 
They  were  chosen  by  lot  from  among  the  principal 
persons  of  Rome,  and  were  twenty-one  in  numter, 
to  which  were  added  Tiberius,  Drusus,  Claudius, 
and  Germanicus."  They  were  also  called  tacerdotet 
AugvjlaUs  ;'*  and  sometimes  simply  Augutiaiet." 
It  appears  that  similar  priests  were  appointed  to  at- 
tend to  the  worship  of  other  emperors  after  Iheu 
decease  ;  and  we  accordingly  find,  in  inscriptions, 
mention  made  of  the  todalet  Flavii,  Hadrianala, 
JEliani,  Anlonini,  &c." 

It  appears  that  the  flaminet  Augustales  ought  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  sodaU*  Auguslala.  We 
find  (hat  flamines  and  sacerdotes  were  appointed 
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m  the  lifelime  of  Augustus  to  attend  to  his  worship ; 
but  we  have  the  express  statements  of  Suetonius 
and  Dion  Cassius  that  this  worship  was  confined 
to  the  provinces,  and  was  not  practised  in  Rome, 
or  in  any  part  of  Italy,  during  the  lifetime  of  Au- 
,  gustus.*  Women  even  were  appointed  priestesses 
of  Augustus,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  in  tiru- 
ter  :*  this  practice  probably  took  its  origin  from  the 
appointment  of  Livia,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to 
be  priestess  to  her  deceased  husband.'  It  seems 
probable  that  the  sodales  Augustales  were  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  worship,  but  that  the 
flamines  Augustales  were  the  persons  who  actually 
oflfered  the  sacrifices  and  performed  the  other  sacred 
rites.  A  member  of  the  sodales  Augustales  was 
sometimes  a  flamen  also  (Ncroni  Casari,  Jlamini 
Auguttali,  todali  Augmlali*) ;  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  flamines  were  appointed  by  the  sodales. 
AUGUSTUS.  (K»d.  Calendar,  Roman.) 
AULiEUM.  (Fuf.  SiPARinii,  Tapbs,  Vklom  ) 
'AULO'PIAS  (aihjKiaf),  a  large  fish,  of  which 
lEIian  gives  an  interesting  account.  Rondelet  re- 
fers it  to  the  genus  Lahnu,  or  Wrasse,  but  Adams 
thutks  it  much  more  probable  that  it  was  a  species 
of  Squalut,  or  Shark. 

AULOS  (aiXof ),  a  wind  instrument  played  with 
the  fingers.  It  consisted  of  several  parts :  yXjJrnf 
or  yXuTTtt,  the  mouthpiece,  which  was  taken  off 
when  not  used,  and  kept  in  a  case  (yhj-rroKoiteiov) ; 
vjToyiurrjf,  the  under  part  of  the  mouthpiece,  often 
put  for  the  mouthpiece  itself;  iX/wi,  pieces  of  wood 
or  bone  inserted  in  the  Tpvirn/tara  or  openings,  and 
pushed  aside,  or  up  and  down,  so  as  to  nanow  or 
extend  the  compass  of  the  scale  at  pleasure ; 
i^X/itov,  similar  to  ii^ot,  but  inserted  in  the  mouth- 
piece so  as  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  instrument 
when  required  :  it  is  often  confounded  with  i^/ioc 
and  yXuTTa.  B6filvS  appears  to  have  been  the 
sime  with  i^ftoc.  according  to  Hesychius,  it  was 
also  a  kind  of  ai^t.  topStta  was  not  a  part  of  the 
avXo{,  but  a  strap  fastened  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
with  a  hole  in  front  fittmg  to  the  mouthpiece.  (Vid. 
PaoBBEiA.')  For  an  account  of  t'.ie  different  sorts 
of  ai?.oi,  see  Tibia  ;  and  for  the  character  of  flute 
music,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  different  modes, 
see  Musica. 
AU'REUS.  (FtVJ.  AoHOii.) 
AURI'GA.  ( 7i<i.  Circob) 
•AURIPIGMENTUM.  {Vid.  Arsknicdm.) 
AURUM  (xpvan^).  Gold.  It  is  stated  under  Ar- 
•CKTDH,  that  as  late  as  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athenians  had  no  gold  coin- 
age.  It  would  appear  from  a  passage  in  the  Artti- 
gone,*  that  in  the  time  of  Sophocles  gold  was  rare 
at  Athens.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of  Greece, 
though  gold  was  by  no  means  unknown,  it  appears 
ti  have  been  obtained  chiefly  through  the  Greek 
cities  01  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent  islands,  which 
possessed  it  in  abundance.  The  Homeric  poems 
speak  constantly  of  gold  being  laid  up  in  treasuries, 
and  used  in  large  quantities  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
nament ;  but  this  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  Homer  was  an  Asiatic  Greek.  The 
chief  places  from  which  the  Greeks  procured  their 
gold  were  India,  Arabia,  Armenia,  Colchis,  and 
Troas.  It  was  found  mixed  with  the  sands  of  the 
Factolus  and  other  rivers. 
'  Greek  Gold  Monky. — The  time  when  gold  was 
first  coined  at  Athens  is  very  uncertain.  Aristoph- 
anes speaks  in  the  Froga  (406  B.C.)  of  to  koivAv 
Xovaim;  "  the  new  goW  money,'"  which  he  imme- 
diately  aftenvard  calls  Tovripa.  xo^xia*    The  scho- 
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liast  on  this  passage  stat^  that  in  tie  pieccdiaf 
year  the  golden  statues  of  Victory  had  been  cojks 
into  money,  and  he  quotes  Hellanicus  and  Pliik>- 
chorus  as  authorities  for  this  statement.  It  woukl 
appear  from  the  language  both  of  Aristophanes  and 
the  scholiast,  and  it  is  probable,  froja  the  circaio- 
stances  of  Athens  at  the  time  (it  was  the  ytw 
before  the  battle  of  iEgospotami),  that  this  was  i 
greatly  debased  gold  coinage,  struck  to  meet  a  par- 
ticular exigency.  This  matter  is  distinct  from  the 
general  question  respecting  the  Athenian  gold  ram. 
age,  for  the  Attic  money  was  proverbial  for  its 
purity ,  and  the  grammarians,  who  state  that  Athens 
had  a  gold  coinage  at  an  early  period,  speak  of  it  m 
very  pure.  Tliere  are  other  passages  in  Aristopha- 
nes in  which  gold  money  is  spoken  of,  but  in  them 
he  is  referring  to  Persian  money,  which  is  known 
to  have  been  imported  into  Athens  before  the  Athe- 
nians had  any  gold  coinage  of  their  own ;  and  even 
this  seems  to  have  been  a  rarity.'  Demosthenes 
always  uses  apyvplov  for  money,  except  when  be  ia 
speaking  of  foreign  gold.  In  the  speech  against 
Phormio,  where  he  repeatedly  uses  the  word  xp'- 
eiov,  we  are  expressly  told  what  was  the  money  fa« 
referred  to,  namely,  120  staters  of  Cyzicus.*  Isoo- 
rates,  who  uses  the  word  in  the  same  way,  speaks 
in  one  passage  of  buying  gold  money  (xpvmivtlv)  in 
exchange  for  silver.'  In  many  passages  of  the 
orators,  gold  money  is  expressly  said  to  have  been 
imported  from  Persia  and  Macedonia.  If  we  fcMk 
at  the  Athenian  history,  we  find  that  the  silver 
mines  at  liaurion  were  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  treasures  possessed  by  the  state;  but  no 
such  mention  is  made  of  gold.  Thucydides,'  io 
enumerating  the  money  in  the  Athenian  treasury  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  does  not 
mention  gold ;  and  Xenophon  speaks  of  the  money 
of  Athens  in  a  manner  which  would  lead  us  to  sup 
pose  that  it  had  no  gold  coinage  in  his  time*  The 
mines  of  Scaptehyle,  in  Thrace,  were  iiidtH 
worked  some  years  before  this  period,*  but  (he  guM 
procured  from  them  does  not  appear  to  have  beei 
coined,  but  to  have  been  Uid  up  in  the  treasury  in 
the  form  of  counters  (^oiiJef').  Foreign  gold  coin 
was  often  brought  into  the  treasury,  as  some  of  the 
allies  paid  their  tribute  in  money  of  Cyzicus.  The 
gold  money  thus  introduced  may  have  been  allowed 
to  circulate,  while  silver  remained  the  current 
money  of  the  state. 

The  character  of  the  Attic  gold  coins  now  in  ex 
istence,  and  their  small  number  (about  a  dozen),  is 
a  strong  proof  against  the  existence  of  a  gold  cur- 
rency at  Athens  at  an  early  period.  There  are 
three  Attic  staters  in  the  British  Museum,  and  one 
in  the  Hunterian  Museum  at  Glasgow,  which  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  are  genuine ;  their  weights 
agree  exactly  with  the  Attic  standard.  In  the 
character  of  the  impression,  they  bear  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  old  Attic  silver  ;  but  they  diife' 
from  it  by  the  absence  of  the  thick,  bulky  form,  anC 
the  high  relief  of  the  impression  which  is  seen  it 
the  old  silver  of  Athens,  and  in  the  old  gold  coins 
of  other  states.  In  thickness,  volume,  and  tlif 
depth  of  the  die  from  which  they  were  struck,  they 
closely  resemble  the  Macedonian  coinage.  Now, 
as  upon  the  rise  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  gull  f 
became  plentiful  in  Greece,  and  was  coined  in  1  irg« 
quantities  by  the  Macedonian  kings,  it  is  not  im- 
prolnable  that  Athens,  like  other  Grecian  atatee, 
may  have  followed  their  example,  and  issued  a  gold 
coinage  in  imitation  of  her  ancient  silver.  On  the 
whole,  it  appears  most  probable  that  gold  money 
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mu  not  coined  at  Athens  in  the  period  between 
Perides  and  Alexander  the  Great,  if  we  except  the 
lolitary  issue  of  debased  gold  in  the  year  407. 

A  question  similar  to  that  just  discussed  arises 
wttb  respect  to  other  Greek  states,  which  we  know 
ID  bare  had  a  silver  currency,  but  of  which  a  few 
^Id  coins  are  found.  This  is  the  case  with  .£gina, 
rhebes,  Argos,  Caryslus  in  £uba,a,  Acamania,  and 
£toiia.  But  of  these  coins,  all  except  two  bear 
evident  marks,  in  their  weight  or  workmanship,  of 
belonging  to  a  period  not  earlier  than  Alexander 
the  Great.  There  is  great  reason,  therefore,  to 
believe  that  no  goki  coinage  existed  in  Greece 
Proper  before  the  time  of  that  monarch. 

But  from  a  very  early  period  the  Asiatic  nations, 
and  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  as  well  as  Sicily  and  Cyrene,  possessed  a 
Mid  coinage,  whk:h  was  more  or  less  current  in 
Greece.  Herodotus'  says  that  the  Lydians  were 
the  first  who  coined  gold,  and  the  slater  of  Orcesus 
appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  gold  coin  known 
to  the  Greeks.  The  Dane  was  a  Persian  coin. 
Staters  of  Cyzicus  and  Phocea  had  a  considerable 
eonency  in  Greece.  There  was  a  gold  coinage  in 
Samos  as  early  as  the  time  of  Polycrates.*  The 
elands  cf  Siphnus  and  Thasos,  which  possessed 
goM  mines,  appear  to  have  had  a  gold  coinage  at 
an  early  period.  In  most  of  the  coins  of  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  the  metal  is  very  base.  The 
Macedonian  gold  coinage  came  into  circulation  in 
Greece  in  the  time  of  Philip,  and  continued  in  use 
Un  the  subjection  of  Greece  to  the  Romans.  {Vid. 
Diiicus,  Stater.) 

RoxAH  Gold  Money. — The  standard  gold  coin 
of  Rome  was  the  aureui  nummas,  or  denarmt  awre- 
w,  which,  according  to  Pliny,'  was  first  coined  62 
years  aiver  the  first  silver  coinage  (vii.  ABaaNTUH), 
th<it  is,  in  the  year  207  B.C.  The  lowest  denomi- 
nation was  the  tcrupultim,  which  was  made  equal 
to  9)  sestertii.  The  weight  of  the  scrupnlum,  as 
determined  by  Mr.  Husj,ey,*  was  18  06  grs.  In  the 
British  Museum  there  are  gold  coins  of  one,  two, 
three,  and  four  scrupult,  the  weights  of  which  are 
17-2, 34  5. 51-8, and  68l>  grains  respectively.  They 
bear  a  bead  of  Mars  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
an  eagle  standing  on  a  thunderbolt,  and  beneath 
the  inscription  '•  Roiia."  The  first  has  the  mark 
XX  (20  sestertii) ;  the  at  cond,  xxxx  (40  sestertii) : 
tfae  third,  ^i^x  (60  aesteitii).  Of  the  last  we  sub- 
>iin  an  engraving : 


Pliny  adds,  that  afterward  aurci  were  coined  of 
40  to  the  pound,  which  weight  was  diminished,  till, 
onder  Nero  (the  reading  of  this  word  is  doubtful), 
diey  were  45  to  the  pound.  This  change  is  sup- 
posed, from  an  examination  of  extant  specimens, 
to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ctesar. 
The  estimated  full  «  eight  of  the  aurei  of  40  to  the 
pound  is  130- 1  grains ;  of  those  of  4S  to  the  pound, 
115  64  grains.  No  specimens  exist  which  come  up 
til  the  1301  grains;  the  heaviest  known  is  one  of 
Pompey,  which  weighs  1282  grains.  The  average 
of  the  gold  coirs  >>f  .'nlfus  Ciesar  is  fixed  by  Le- 
irocne  at  125  CS  .t^i^f,  those  of  Nero,  116-39 
grains.  'Though  itB  weight  of  the  aureus  was 
diminii'lied,  its  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  de- 
Darins  remained  abiint  tlie  same,  namely,  as  2  :  1 
(or  rdther,  perhaps,  as  21  :  1).  Therefore,  since 
the  standard  weighf.  of  the  denarius,  under  the 
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early  emperors,  was  60  grains,  that  of  the  aiireu* 
should  be  120.  The  average  weight  of  the  aurei 
of  Augustus,  in  the  British  Museum,  is  121-3a 
grains  :  and  as  the  weight  was  afterward  dimin 
ished,  we  may  take  the  average  at  120  grains. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  intentional  alloy  in 
the  Roman  gold  coins,  but  they  generally  containec 
a  small  portion  of  native  silver.    The  average  alloy 

The  aureus  of  the  Roman  emperors,  theiefore, 
contained  ^=-4  of  a  grain  of  alloy,  and,  there- 
fore, 119-6  grains  of  pure  gold.  Now  a  sovereign 
contains  1 13- 12  grains  of  pure  gold.  Therefore  the 
value  of  the  aureus  in  terms  of  the  sovereign  is 
ff|:A=l  0564=:W.  U.  Id.  and  a  little  more  than 
a  halfpenny.  This  is  its  value  according  to  the 
present  worth  of  gold ;  hut  its  current  value  in 
Rome  was  different  from  this,  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  the  worth  of  the  metal.  The  aureus 
passed  for  25  denarii ;  therefore,  the  denarius  being 
8Jrf.,  it  was  worth  17*.  Sid.  The  ratio  of  the 
value  of  gold  to  that  of  silver  is  given  in  the  arti- 
cle AaGENTtm. 

The  following  cut  represents  an  aureus  of  Au- 
gustus in  the  British  Museum,  wbicii  weighs  12* 
grains : 


Alexander  Severus  coined  pieces  of  ono  hall  am. 
one  third  of  the  aureus,  called  «mu«<*  and  iremii- 
*u,'  afler  which  time  the  aureus  was  «alled  tolidut 

Constantine  the  Great  coined  aurei  ul  72  to  tbt 
pound,  at  which  standard  the  coin  nanained  to  the 
end  of  the  Empire.' 

AURUM  CORONA'RIUM.  When  a  general  in 
a  Roman  province  had  obtained  a  victory,  it  wan 
the  custom  for  the  cities  in  his  own  provinces,  and 
for  those  from  the  neighbouring  states,  to  sund 
golden  crowns  to  him,  which  were  carried  before 
him  in  his  triumph  at  Rome.'  This  practice  ap- 
pears to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  ;  foi 
Chares  relates,  in  his  history  of  Alexander,*  that 
after  the  conquest  of  Persia,  crowns  were  sent  to 
Alexander  which  amounted  to  the  weight  of  10,500 
talents.  The  number  of  crowns  which  were  sent 
to  a  Roman  general  was  sometimes  very  great. 
Cn.  Manlius  had  200  crowns  carried  before  him  in 
the  triumph  which  he  obtained  on  account  uf  his 
conquest  of  the  Gauls  in  Asia.*  In  the  time  of 
Cicero,  it  appears  to  have  been  usual  for  the  cities 
of  the  provinces,  instead  of  sending  crowns  on  oc- 
casion of  a  victory,  to  pay  money,  which  was  called 
aurum  coronarium.*  This  offering,  which  was  at 
first  voluntary,  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  regulai 
tribute,  and  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  exacted 
by  the  governors  of  the  provinces  even  when  no 
victory  had  been  gained.  By  a  law  of  Julius  Ce- 
sar,' i^  was  provided  that  the  aurum  coronarium 
should  not  be  given  unless  a  triumph  was  decreed ; 
but  under  the  emperors  it  was  exacted  on  man;  , 
other  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  adoption  of 
Antoninus  Pius.*  It  continued  to  be  collected,  ap- 
parently as  a  part  of  the  revenue,  in  the  time  of 
Valentinian  and  Tbeodosius.* 


1.  (Lamprid.,  Alex.  Ser.,  c.  99.)— S.  (Cod.  z.,  tit.  70,  i.  S.— 
Hoescy  on  Ancient  Weights  and  Money. — Wonn,  Do  Pood., 
&c.) — 3.  (Lir.,  xxzTiii.,  37 ;  xxxii.,  7. — Festns,  •.  T.  Trinm- 
phales  Corona;.) — 4.  (ap.  Athen.,  xii.,  p.  530,  A.) — 5.  (Lir^ 
zxxii.,  7.)— «.  (Cic.,  Leg.  Agr.,  ii.,  a.— Aul.  Cell.,  v.,  «.— 
Monnm.  Ancyr.)— 7.  (Cic.  in  Pit.,  c.  37.  "—8.  (Crpiulin.,  Atum 
Piui,  e.  4.)— «.  (Cod.  X.,  tit.  74.) 
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AUSPICIUM. 


flervios  aays'  that  anrum  eoronannm  wm  •  mud 
of  money  exacted  from  coDouered  nations,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  lives  of  UuFkitizens  being  spared ; 
tat  this  statement  does  not  appear  to  be  correct. 

AURUM  LUSTRA'LG  was  a  tax  imposed  bj 
Constantino,  according  to  Zosimns,'  upon  all  mer- 
chants and  traders,  which  was  payable  at  every 
lustrum,  or  every  four  years,  and  not  at  every  five, 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  original 
length  of  the  Instrum.  This  tax  was  also  called 
twi  el  argenti  ccUalio  or  prtuuuio,  and  thus,  in 
Greek,  ^  awri^ia  it  rot) xp^ovT^P""*  I' appears 
'torn  an  inscription  in  Uruter*  that  there  was  a  dis- 
dnct  officer  appointed  to  collect  this  tax  (mtri  bu- 
tralit  eottctor). 

AUSPIOIUM  originally  meant  a  sign  from  birds. 
The  word  is  derived  from  svu,  and  the  root  tvee. 
Aa  the  Roman  religion  was  gradually  extended  by 
additions  irom  Greece  and  Etmria,  the  meaning  of 
the  word  was  widened,  so  as  to  include  any  super- 
natural sign.  The  chief  diSbrence  between  mupi- 
cium  and  augurium  seems  to  have  been,  that  the 
latter  term  is  never  applied  to  the  tftcHo  of  the 
magistrate.    (Ftti.  Auodk.) 

Whoever  has  thought  on  this  part  of  the  Roman 
religion  cannot  but  f^  astonished  at  its  exceeding 
simplicity.  The  rudest  observations  on  the  instinct 
of  birds,  such  as  the  country  people  make  in  all 
ages,  were  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  belief, 
"nie  system  outlived  the  sge  for  which  it  was 
adapted  and  in  which  it  arose.  Its  duration  may 
be  attributed  to  its  convenience  as  a  political  in- 
strument :  at  length,  as  learning  and  civilization  in- 
oreased,  it  ceased  to  be  regarded  in  any  other  light. 

Yet,  simple  as  the  system  appears,  of  its  innn- 
BMraMe  details  only  a  faint  outline  can  be  given.* 
Birds  were  divided  into  two  classes,  otema  and 

CteftUt ;  the  former  gave  omens  by  singing,  the 
Iter  by  their  flight  and  the  motion  of  their  wings. 
Gvei}'  motion  of  every  bird  bad  a  diflisrent  mean- 
ing, according  to  the  different  circumstances  or 
times  of  the  year  when  it  was  observed.  Many 
suns  were  supposed  to  be  so  obvious,  that  any,  not 
tanded  by  fate,  might  understand  ttiem ;  and  much 
was  not  reducible  to  any  rule,  the  meaning  of  which 
eould  only  be  detected  by  the  discrimination  of  au- 
gurs. 

Another  division  of  birds  was  into  dexira  and 
linitlrf,  about  the  meaning  of  which  some  difficulty 
has  arisen,  ftom  a  confusion  of  Greek  and  Roman 
notions  in  the  writings  of  the  classics.  Hie  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  generally  agreed  that  auspicious 
signs  came  from  the  east ;  but  as  the  Greek  priest 
turned  his  face  to  the  north,  the  east  was  on  his 
right  hand ;  the  Roman  augur,  with  his  face  to  the 
sooth,  had  the  east  on  his  left.  The  confusion  was 
tarther  increased  by  the  euphemisms  common  to 
both  nations ;  and  the  rule  itself  was  not  universal, 
at  leaat  with  the  Romans :  the  jay  when  it  appeared 
on  the  left,  the  crow  on  the  right,  being  thought  to 
give  sure  omens.* 

The  suspioes  were  taken  before  •  marriage,*  be- 
fire  entering  on  an  expedition,*  before  the  passing 
of  laws  or  dection  of  magistrates,  or  any  ot|)er  im- 
portant occasion,  whether  public  or  private.  Can- 
didates for  public  offices  uaied  to  sleep  without  the 
walls  on  the  night  before  the  election,  that  they 
might  take  the  auspices  before  daylight.  In  eariy 
times,  such  was  the  importance  attached  to  them, 
that  a  soldier  was  released  from  the  military  oath 
if  the  auspices  had  not  been  duly  performed. 


The  oommander-inHdiief  of  an  army  reeeivad  xm 
aMtficn,  together  with  the  imferiuwi,  and  a  war 
was  tbeiefore  said  to  be  carried  on  iuein  tt  aufim 
impenUoru,  even  if  he  were  absent  from  tke  *naj ; 
and  thus,  if  the  legatns  gained  a  victory  in  Um 
absence  (tf  his  commander,  the  latter,  anc  not  Ua 
deputy,  was  honoured  by  a  triumph. 

The  ordinary  manner  of  taking  the  auspices  ^ 
as  follows :  The  augur  went  out  before  the  <  ~ 
of  day,  and,  sitting  in  an  open  place,  with  his  1 
veiled,  marked  out  with  a  wand  {Utmu)  the  diris* 
ions  of  the  heavens.  Next  he  declared,  in  a  sol- 
emn form  of  words,  the  limits  assigned,  makiag 
shrubs  or  trees,  called  titf/ua,^  his  booodaty  on  earth 
correspondent  to  that  in  the  sky.  The  ten^btm 
MugwrtUe,  which  appears  to  have  included  both,  was 
divided  into  four  parts :  those  to  the  east  and  west 
were  termed  tinutra  and  dextra ;  to  the  north  and 
south,  antiea  and  fotticct.  {Yid.  AaaiMiHsoBBs  ) 
If  a  breath  of  air  disturbed  the  calmness  of  the 
heavens  (n  tUentium  ncm  euefl),  the  anapioes  could 
not  be  taken,  and,  according  to  Plutarch,*  it  was  for 
this  reason  the  augurs  earned  lanterns  open  to  the 
wind.  After  sacrmcing,  the  augur  offered  •  prayei 
for  the  desired  signs  to  appear,  repeating,  after  aa 
inferior  minister,  a  set  form :  unless  the  first  ap- 
pearances were  confirmed  by  subsequent  ones,  they 
were  insufficient.  If,  in  returning  home,  the  augur 
came  to  a  running  stream,  he  again  repeated  • 
I«iyer,  and  purified  himself  in  its  waters  -,  otber- 
wise  the  auspices  were  held  to  be  nuU. 

Another  method  of  taking  the  auspices,  nMne 
nsnal  on  miUtary  expeditions,  was  from  the  feeding 
of  birds  confined  in  a  cage,  and  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  pulUriut.  An  ancient  decree  of  the  col- 
lege of  augurs  allowed  the  au^iices  to  be  takes 
from  any  Urd.*  When  all  around  seemed  favour- 
able (nitntio  facto,  k.  t.  quod  omni  titio  caret),  eithei 
at  dawn*  or  in  the  evening,  the  pullarius  opened 
the  cage,  and  threw  to  the  chickens  pulse,  or  a  kind 
of  soft  cake.  If  they  refused  to  come  out,*  or  to 
eat,  or  uttered  a  ciy  {occirurent),  or  beat  their  wings, 
or  flew  away,  the  signs  were  considered  unfavour- 
able, and  the  engagement  was  ddayed.  On  the 
contrary,  if  they  ate  greedily,  so  that  something  fdl 
and  struck  the  earth  (<nj>iuintm  soUtlimum,^  tTtjut- 
Hum  quasi  terr^famunt,  $oU$linmm,  from  $elum,  the 
latter  fart  of  the  word  probably  from  the  root  at  tti- 
mulo),  it  was  held  a  favourable  sign.  Two  othei 
kinds  of  tr^udia  are  mentioned  by  Festus,  the  tri- 
pudium  ofciasm,  from  the  ciy  of  birds,  and  ootamwm, 
from  the  sound  of  the  pulse  falling  to  the  ground* 

The  |dace  where  the  auspices  were  taken,  called 
aagwracabim,  augurale,  or  auguraiorium,  was  open 
to  the  heavens :  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  thine 
was  on  the  Pslatine  Hill,  the  regular  station  for  the 
observations  of  augurs.  Sometimes  the  auspices 
were  taken  in  the  Capitol,  or  in  the  pomoerium.  Ir 
the  camp,  a  place  was  set  apart  to  the  right  of  the 
general's  tent.*  On  other  occasions,  when  the 
auspices  were  taken  without  the  walls,  the  aogni 
pitched  a  tent  after  a  solemn  form :  if  he  repamed 
the  pomoerium  without  taking  the  auspices,  it  waa 
necessary  that  the  tent  should  be  taken  down  Mai 
dedicated  anew.** 

The  lex  ^Elia  and  Fnfla  provided  that  no  assen- 
blies  of  the  people  should  be  held,  nui  prnu  d»  c«If 
eervalum  ettet."  It  appears  to  have  confirmed  to 
the  magistrates  the  power  of  dbmunciatio,  or  of  intei^ 
posing  a  veto.    ( KtJ.  Auaoa.) 

Auspicia  were  said  to  be  diviu,  prohibitory,  < 


1.  (In  Vinf.,  jEn.,  Tiii.,  7SI.)— 1  (ii.,  S8.)— S.  (Cod.  II,  tit.  I. 
-Cod.  Thoodu*.,  IS,  tit.  1.)— 4.  (p.  S47,n.4.)— 9.  (riiLNipluu, 
Do  Aagfuriif  — Boleiun,  De  Atu.— DemMt«r,  Astiq.  Roga-lib. 
iri.t— «.  (Hot.,  Od.,  III.,  ixrii.,  11-16.— Ep.,  I.,  rii.,  98.— Vilg., 
AL,ii.,W3.— EcloK.,  ix.,  li.— Panivu,  Sat.,T.,114.)— 7.  (Cio., 
fWDiT.,<.,ll.)-8  '"hit  Ibre.  Cna.) 
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1.  (VUTO,  D*  Lmf.  LM.,  li.,  4.)— S.  (Cio.,  D*  Dir.,  U.,  II  | 
— S.  (QiMtt.  Rooi.)--4.  ((;ic..  Do  DiT_  ii.,  M.>— 6.  (Lir-  s, 
40.>-«.  (V«l.  Max.,  i.,  4  )— 7.  (Cic,  Do  Dir.,  ii.,  M.)-«.  (Cla, 
Ep.  od  Fun.,  Ti.,  <.— Serr.  in  .Xn.,  iii.,  M :  **  Tttaoie  oaail 
Tiw  raponto.'V-O.  (Ticil.,  Aim-  ii_  11.)— 10.  (Vol.  Mn.  U  I .' 
—II.  (Cic.,  Pro  Seitio.  c  17.— Pm  V«| .  a.  •.) 
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raMM  yt  imfttriu,  obtained  by  prayer,  opposed  to 

iUtivt,  spontaneoos ;  maiora  thoee  of  the  higher, 
mnora  of  the  iitferior  magistrates;  coacta,  when  the 
^ckens  were  starved  by  the  pollarius  into  giving 
faToaiable  signs  ;*  9  aetanmihu,  from  the  bri^t- 
«ss  or  sharpness  01  weapons,  an  art  which  Cice- 
ra*  laments  as  lost  in  nis  own  day ;  juge  autpicium, 
fiom  birds  reappearing  in  pairs ;  pedutre,  from  ani- 
mals ;  taletle  {iioarifua),  from  lightning,  &c.  ;^  pra- 
Urmint,  liefore  passing  the  borders  {dia6a-riipia) ; 
ftrant,  before  cnwsing  a  river;  vUiU  (dviitov), 
10  omen  in  the  way.* 

AMgumm  tabuit  was  taken  once  dming  the  year, 
sod  only  in  time  of  peace,*  to  inquire  of  the  gods 
eoneeming  the  well-being  of  tbe  state. 

The  axn*  ungii^u  (a  kind  of  eagle,  probably  tbe 
oqncy)  was  so  called  from  tbe  Sabine  god  Sancus, 
as  were  the  Titia  net,  according  to  Varro,*  from 
the  lodala  TitU.  Both  were  in  high  esteem  with 
tbe  augurs.  The  owl,  the  swallow,  the  jay,  the 
woodpecker,  were  almost  always  inauspicious :  the 
eagle,  the  bird  of  Jupiter,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
generally  a  messenger  of  good,  as  also  the  heron. 
The  ciow,  before  a  marriage,  was  considered  an 
omen  of  matrimonial  happiness.' 

The  curious  in  such  matters  may  find  a  vast 
nnmber  of  similar  particnlars  in  Bulengre,*  which 
is  printed  in  the  fiAh  volume  of  the  Thaaunu  of 
Gnevins. 

*AUSTERA'LIS,  a  plant  mentioned  by  Apulems, 
and  the  same  with  the  Suymbrmm.  {Vid.  Sisvm- 
iiiua.) 

♦AUTACHATES  {aiiraxar^),  a  species  of  Agate, 
which  difitased,  when  burned,  according  to  Pliny,  a 
ftagjance  resembling  that  of  myrrh.  Salmasius 
conjectures  *taetadMa,  in  the  text  of  Pliny,  for  au- 
laehalu :  "  Stactachata  tic  iicbu,  quod  ttacta  odo- 
rem,  id  at  myrrha,  haberet  lutiii."  He  has  no  MS. 
anthority,  however,  in  his  favour.' 

AUTHENTIC  A.    {Vid.  Novbi.l.b.) 

AUTHEPSA  (aWe^i/r),  which  literally  means 
"  self-boiling"  or  "  self-cooking,"  was  the  name  of  a 
vtasA,  which  is  supposed  by  B6ttiger  to  have  been 
Bsed  for  heating  water,  or  for  keeping  it  hot.  Its 
form  is  not  known  for  certain ;  but  BSttiger*  con- 
jectores  that  a  vessel,  which  is  engraved  in  Cay- 
las,  is  a  specimen  of  an  authepsa.* 

Ciceio"  speaks  of  anthepes  among  other  costly 
Corinthian  and  Delian  vessels.  In  later  times  they 
were  made  of  silver."  Voss,  in  his  commentary  on 
Catullus,'*  compares  this  vessel  with  the  Greek  Iv- 
nXittK,  which  occurs  in  Lucian^*  and  Atheneeus." 

ATTOMOA'IAZ  rPA»H  (oiro/io^of  ypa^)  was 
the  accusation  of  persons  charged  with  having  de- 
serted and  gone  over  to  the  enemy  during  war. 
There  are  no  speeches  extant  upon  this  subject. 
Petitus,  however,  collects"  from  the  words  of  a 
sommentator  upon  Demosthenes  (Ulpian),  that  the 
mnishment  of  this  crime  was  death.  Meiei^*  awards 
the  presidency  of  the  court  in  which  it  was  tried  to 
tbe  generals ;  hot  the  circumstance  of  persons  who 
left  tife  city  in  times  of  danger,  without  any  inten- 
tion of  going  over  to  the  enemy,  being  tried  by  the 
Areiopagus  as  traitors  (irpodoroi**),  will  make  us 
pause  before  we  conclude  that  persons  not  enlisted 
•s  soldiers  could  be  indicted  of  this  offence  before  a 
nilitaiy  tribunal. 

AIJTON'OMI  {atrovo/iot)  was  the  name  given  by 


1.  (Cio,  Da  Dir.,  H.,  ».)—».  (De  DiT.,  ii.,  SO.)— 3.  (Hot., 
3d,  nUxxTii.,  1-7.)— 1.  (Dion,  li.,  p.  457.)— 5.  (De  Ling.  Ljt., 
i*.,  19;  tke  miie  with  titui,  a  aurt  of  dove.)— 4).  (De  Au^unis, 
Bb.  ii.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  ^f..  xiirii.,  M.— Salmai.  in  loc.;— 8.  (Siw 
Maa,lii  ii_  p.  30.)— 9.  (Recueil  d'Antiquiti's,  vol.  ii.,  tab.  27.) 
-10.  (tri  Emc  Aiuer.,  c.  46.)— 11.  (Lamprid.,  Heliogab.,  19; 
•tttbmdii^iadoDbtAil.)— 19.  (p.  318.)— 13.  (Leziub.,  8.)— 
M.  (CHubna.  AniniadT.  in  Athen.,  iii.,  20.)— 15.  (Leg.  Alt., 
W4.)-ie.  (Att.  Ptoccm,  36')— 17.  iXich.  in  Ctos.,  106, 
byl^LTvair.,  c  L<aen>> 


the  Greeks  to  those  states  which  were  go\erned  bj 
their  own  laws,  and  were  not  subject  to  any  foreign 
power.'  This  name  was  also  given  to  those  cities 
subject  to  the  Romans,  which  were  permitted  to 
enjoy  their  own  laws,  and  elect  their  own  magis- 
trates {Omnet,  suit  Iwlnu  tt  judiciit  uta  ainoro- 
/ticai  adepta,  remxerunfi).  This  permission  was  r» 
garded  as  a  great  privilege  and  mark  of  honoai ; 
and  we  accordingly  find  it  recorded  on  coins  and 
medals,  ai>,  for  instance,  on  those  of  Antioch,  AN^ 
TIOXEQN  MHTPOnOA.  ATTONOMOT ;  on  those 
of  Halicamassus.  aAIKAPNaCCEQN  ATTONO- 
MQN,  and  on  those  of  many  other  cities.* 

ATTOTEAHZ  AlKH.    (Vid-Vin.) 

AUXILIA'RES.    (Fa.  Socii.) 

AXAMENTA.    (Fid.  Salh.) 

AXIIVE  (&ilvti).    (Vid.  SicoBis.) 

AX'ONES  l&Smtc)  were  wooden  tablets  -.t  „ 
square  or  pyramidal  form,  made  to  turn  on  an  axis, 
on  which  were  written  the  laws  of  Solon.  They 
were  at  first  preserved  in  the  Acropolis,  but  were 
afterward  placed,  through  the  advice  of  Ephialtes, 
in  the  Agora,  in  order  that  all  persons  might  be  able 
to  read  them.*  According  to  Aristotle,*  they  were 
the  same  as  the  KvpSpacc.  A  small  portion  of  them 
was  preserved  in  the  time  of  Plutareh  {I.  e.)  in  tie 
Prytaneum.* 


BABYLO'NICUM,  a  Babylonian  shawL  The 
splendid  productions  of  the  Babylonian  looms,  which 
appear,  even  as  early  as  the  days  of  Joshua,  to  have 
excited  universal  admiration,'  were,  like  tbe  shawls 
of  modern  Persia,  adorned  both  with  gold  and  with 
variously  coloured  figures.  Hence  Publius  Syros* 
compares  a  peacock's  train  to  a  figured  Babyloni 
cum,  enriched  with  gold  {plumato  aureo  Baiylomco). 
Lucretius*  and  Martial"  celebrate  the  magnificence 
of  these  textures,  and  Pliny"  mentions  the  enor- 
mous prices  of  some  which  were  intended  to  serve  as 
fiimiture  for  triclinia  (<rte/tiitam  BtUivUmica).  Nev- 
ertheless, Plutarch  informs  us,  in  hislife  of  the  elder 
Cato,  that  when  one  of  these  precious  shawls  (M- 
BXiifia  Tuv  notKiXov  Bah^itvtKov)  was  bequeathe.1 
to  him,  he  immediately  gave  it  away.    {Vid.  Pal- 

LIDH,  PiRIITBOMA,  StIASOLOM.) 

BACCA.    (Fiti.  lHAUBM,MoinLE.) 

*BACCAR  or  BACC'AKIS  (fiwcxaptt),  a  plant 
"  Even  in  ancient  times,"  remarks  Adams,  "  it  was 
a  matter  of  dispute  what  this  was.  Galen  says 
that  tbe  term  had  been  applied  both  to  an  herb  and 
a  Lydian  ointment.  Of  modem  authorities,  some 
have  supposed  it  to  be  Clary,  some  Fox-glme,  and 
some  Avent,  or  Bennet ;  but  all  these  opinions  are 
utterly  at  variance  with  its  characters  as  given  by 
Dioscorides."  Dr.  Martyn  remarks  that  many  hold 
it  to  be  spikenard,  but  he  is  rather  inclined  to  iden- 
tify it  with  the  Conyza  of  the  ancients."  Matthio- 
lus,  in  like  manner,  and  Bauhin,  point  to  the  Cony- 
za tquarrota,  L. ;  which  I  think  the  most  probable 
conjecture  that  has  been  formed  respe^ing  it. 
though  it  does  not  satisfy  Sprengel.  Dier^ch, 
however,  contends  for  its  being  ttie  Gnapkalium 
tanguineim,  or  Bloody  Cudweed.  Sprengel  ciakes 
the  '  Baccar'  of  Virgil'*  to  have  been  the  Yaleriana 
Celtiea,  Celtic  Valerian.""  A  species  of  aromatic 
oil  or  unguent  was  made  oat  of  the  root  of  the 
Baccar,  called  Paxxaptvov  /ivpov. 


1.  (Thncyd.,  t,  IS,  ST.— Xen.,  Hellen.,  v.,  1,  ♦  U.)  -».  (Cie., 
*d  Att.,  ri.,  i.)—t.  (Spanli.,  Da  Pnat.  at  Uan  Nmnina,,  p. 
TSBiAmst.,  1S71.)— 4.  (Flat.,  Sal.,8S.— SchoL  in  Ariitii|ih,  At, 
1300  ;  and  tha  anthoritiai  qaoted  is  Patit.,  Leg.  Att., j>.  178) 
and  Wachsmnth,  i.,  1,  p.  SM.)— 5.  (ap.  Pint.,  Sol.,  ».)—«. 
(Compare  Paua.,  i,  18,  ♦  3.)— 7.  (Joali.,  rii., »!.)— 8.  (ap.  Pa- 
tron., c  55.)— ».  (ir.,  16SS.)— 10.  (Tiii.,  sa)— 11.  (Tiii.,  74.)- 
IS.  (iii.,  44.)— IS.  (in  Virg.  Edog.,  iv.,  19.)— 14.  (Viig.,  1.  c.)- 
15.  (Adams,  Append.,  a.  r     Billarhouk,  Flora  Claaaica,  p.  315. 
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OAKTERIA. 


BALLOT  E. 


•ACCHANA'LIA.    (Vid.  Dioktsu.j 

BACULUS,  dim.  BACILLUS,  BACILLUM  (/3ok- 
ipov,  aurjirrpov),  a  stafT,  a  walking-stick. 

Tbe  aid  afforded  by  the  jSwcrpov  to  the  steps  of 
the  aged  is  recognijed  in  the  celebrated  enigma  of 
tbe  Sphinx,  which  was  solved  by  CBdipus.'  In  his 
old  age,  CEdipus  himself  is  represented  asking  his 
daughter  for  the  same  support :  BaxTpa  irpoa^p',  <i 
Tinov.*  Wien,  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  certain 
it  the  gods  (viz.,  Minerva'  and  Vertumnus*)  as- 
sume the  garb  of  old  women,  they  take  the  bacillus 
to  lean  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  an  old  man  in 
Juvenal,'  describing  himself  as  still  hale  and  vig- 
orous, says  that  he  walked  without  a  stick  {nuUo 
dextram  tubeurUe  baeillo). 

If  the  loss  of  sight  was  added  to  infirmity,  the 
atair  was  requisite  for  direction  as  well  as  for  sup- 
port. To  the  blind  seer  Tiresias  one  was  given, 
which  served  him  instead  of  eyes  {/teya  paxTpov,* 
ai^KTpov'').  Homer  represents  him  as  carrying  it 
even  in  Erebus.' 

A  dutiful  and  affectionate  daughter  is  figuratively 
called  the  staff  of  her  aged  parents.  Thus  Hecuba 
describes  Polyxena  {ficutrpov'),  and  tbe  same  beau- 
tiful metaphor  is  applied  to  Antigone  and  Ismene, 
tbe  daughters  of  CEdipus  (ffit^n-rau"). 

The  staff  and  wallet  were  frequently  borne  by 
philosophers,  and  were  more  especially  characteris- 
tic of  the  Cynics.    (Yid.  Peea.) 

The  shepherds  also  used  a  straight  staff  as  well 
as  a  crook.  The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a 
gem  in  the  Florentiue  cabinet,  shows  the  attire  of  a 
Roman  shepherd  in  the  character  of  Faustulus,  who 
is  contemplating  the  she-wolf  with  Romulus  and 
Remus.  It  illustrates  what  Ovid"  says  of  himself 
\n  his  exile : 

'  ?  M  vdim  haaio  patccre  nixui  ovet." 


Among  the  gods.  .£sculapius,"  Janus,"  and  oc- 
casionsilly  Somnus,"  were  represented  as  old  men 
leaning  on  a  staff. 

It  appears  that  the  kings  of  Sparta  carried  a  trun- 
cbeon  ifiaK-nipia)  as  the  ensign  of  their  authority." 
On  the  occasion  of  one  of  them  lifting  it  up  in  a 
threatening  attitude,  Themistocles  returned  the  cel- 
ebrated answer,  "  Strike,  but  hear."  In  reference 
to  this  custom,  the  truncheon  {baculiu)  was  carried 
in  the  hand  by  actors  on  the  Roman  stage."  The 
dicasts  at  Athens  received,  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
pointment, a  paxnipia  and  avjMXov  as  a  mark  of 
their  authority.'' 

Crooked  sticks  were  carried  by  men  of  fashion  at 
Athens  (fioKTTipUu  ruv  oKoiXiiiv  ix  Aaxedot/Mvof"). 

As  liaeului  was  a  general  term,  its  application  in 
rarious  specific  senses  is  farther  explained  under 

LiTDCS,  PlDOM,  SCEPTEDM,  VlROl. 

BAKTETIIA  {fioKnipia).     (Yid.  Bxculus.) 


I.  (AjmUodor.,  iii.,  S.— Schol.  in  Eimp.,  Phon.,  SO.)— 2.  (Ea- 
lip.,  Phctn.,  174S.— Compare  1S«0.)— 3.  (»i.,  W.)— 4.  (IJT., 
tSi  -i.  (SH.,  iii.,  87.)— 0.  (Callini.,.LaT.  PaU.,  187.)- 7. 
(Al«al(ir.,iii.,  6.)— fl.  (Od.,  xi.,  91.)— 9.  (Eurip.,  Hoc,  478.)— 
10.  I'Soph.,  (E<l.  Col.,  S44,  DOS.)— 11.  (De  Poato,  i.,  8.)— 12. 
(Orid,  Met.,  IT.,  845.)- IJ.  (FiM.,  i.,  177.)— 14.  (Bat-relief  in 
Villa  AJbani.)— 15  (Thucyd.,  Tiii.,  84.— Unker  in  loc.)  — 16. 
(Saat.,  Ncr.,  84.)- 17.  (DemoMh.,  De  Cor.,  p.  898 —Taylor  in 
kic)— 1&  (Then  >t  nit..  Oar.,  S.) 
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B.£BIA  iGMILTA  LEX.    (Vtii.  Ambjtu*., 

•BALiETMA  (i^uXaiva),  the  Whale.  Arter  tiM 
conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  they  may  have  acquired  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  BaUcna  my sticetu  t,  or  Great  Greenland 
Whale,  and  that  it  may  be  the  Balana  ol  Britain  to 
which  Juvenal'  alludes.  The  ancients  n-cre  also 
acquainted  with  the  Balana  Pkytalut,  the  Gihbar  oi 
fin-fish.  ( Yid.  Physalcb.)  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  tbe  i^iXaiva  of  Aristotle  and  £lian. 
as  well  as  of  Xenocrates  and  Ualen,  was  the  Pity- 
tetcT  micTopi,  L.,  the  Cachalot  or  Spermaceti  whale.' 

*BAL'ANUS  O^uXavoc).  I.  A  crustacecus  fish 
described  by  Aristotle  and  Xenocrates,  and  which, 
according  to  Coray,  is  tbe  Lepas  Balamu,  L.,  called 
in  English  tbe  Barnacle.* 

11.  (Bu^vof  /tvpe^tK^),  tbe  Nut-Beit,  from  which 
a  perfume  was  obtained  by  the  ancients.*  Dioscor- 
ides  says,  "  It  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  resembling  the 
Myrica,  like  what  is  called  the  Pontic  bean,  the  in- 
ner part  of  which,  when  pressed,  like  bitter  almonds, 
emits  a  liquid  that  is  used  for  preparing  many  oint- 
ments." Moses  Cbarras  says  of  it,  "  Tlie  Nu^Ben, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Balanv  Myrepsica,  by  the  Ro- 
mans Glam  Ungucntaria,  affords  its  oil  by  pressing 
in  the  eame  manner  as  other  fruits."  The  tree 
which  furnishes  the  Nut-Ben  has  gut  the  name  ol 
Hyperatuluratnoringa,'Va.bl.,  in  English,  the  Smooth 
Bonduc-tree.  "It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
Nut-Ben  is  called  also  Myrobalanum  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  a  term  which  it  is  important  that  the 
reader  should  not  confound  with  the  Myrobalans  of 
the  Arabians  and  of  the  modems.  These  are  all 
stone-fruits  got  from  the  East.  The  only  Greek 
authors  who  make  mention  of  the  latter  are  Aetna- 
rius,  Zosimus  Panopolita,  and  Myrepsus."' 

B  AL'ATRO,  a  professional  jester,  buffoon ,  oi  pai- 
asite.'  In  Horace,'  Balatro  is  used  as  a  piopei 
name — Servilius  Balatro.  An  old  scholiast,  in  com- 
menting on  this  word,  derives  tbe  commcn  woi4 
from  the  proper  names ;  buffoons  being  called  oal*- 
tronec,  becanse  Servilius  Balatro  was  a  buffoon : 
but  this  is  opposed  to  the  natural  inference  from  the 
former  passage,  and  was  said  to  get  rid  of  a  difiS- 
culty.  Festus  derives  the  word  from  blatea,  and 
supposes  buffoons  to  have  been  called  balatrones, 
because  they  were  dirty  fellows,  and  were  covered 
with  spots  of  mud  {blatea),  with  which  they  got 
spattered  in  walking  j  but  this  is  opposed  to  sound 
etymology  and  common  sense.  Another  writer  has 
derived  it  from  barathrum,  and  supposes  buffoons 
to  have  been  called  balatrones,  because  they,  so  to 
speak,  carried  their  jesting  to  market,  even  into  the 
very  depth  (^barathrum)  of  the  shambles  ibarathrum 
macelli^).  According  to  some  readings,  Lucretius* 
has  barathro  in  a  similar  sense  to  balatro.  Perhaps 
balatro  may  be  connected  with  bala-re  (to  bleat  like 
a  sheep,  and  hence)  to  speak  sillily.  It  is  probably 
connected  with  h'tilcro,  a  busy-body."  Btdatrones 
were  paid  for  their  jeets,  and  the  tables  of  the 
wealthy  were  generally  open  to  them  for  the  sake 
of  the  amusement  they  afforded  the  company. 

•BAL'ERUS  (/JaXepof),  a  fish  of  the  Carp  species. 
Artedi  supposes  it  a  species  of  Cyprimia,  called  iit 
French  Bordeliere,  and  in  German  Blick." 

BALISTA,  BALLIS'TA.    {Yid.  Tobmkntuh.) 

•BALLOTE  (fiaUuii),  a  plant.  Pliny"  calls  it 
•'pmrum  nigrum,"  confounding,  apparently,  npuaor 
with  wpdatov.    In  another  place"  be  describes  it  aa 


1.  (Sat.,  I.,  M.)— S.  (Ariatat.,H.  k.,  i,  5;  Tiii.,  J. — J_ 

N.  A.,  ii..  Si;  r.,  48;  ui.,  SO.  — Aduu,  Append.,  •.  r.) — X 
(Adams,  Append.,  1.  T.) — 4.  (Hor.^d.,  iii.,  81),  4.)  — 5.  (Dios- 
cor., ir.,  157. — Paul.  .£gin.,  vii. — Plin.,  H.N.,xii.,S1. — Adama, 
Append.,  8.  T.)— «.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  ii., ».)— 7.  (Sat.,  II.,  rlii.,  Sl.i 
—ft  (Hor.,  Ep.,  I.,  XT.,  31.)— 9.  (iii.,  9««.)— 10.  (Aul.  G«U.,  L, 
19.) — 11.  (Ariatot.,  U.  A.,  Tiii.,  80.  —  Adams,  Apncui,,  a  v.^* 
12.  (H.  N.,  ijcrii.,  SO.)— la    (H.  N.,  «.,  89.) 
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DALTEUS. 


BALTEtJS. 


J  qiecies  of  Horehonnd,  nnder  the  name  of  "  Mtrru- 
ttMi  nigrum,"  which,  aa  Hardouin  remarks,  is  evi- 
dently the  BttUote}  Bauhin  accordingly  marks  his 
sixth  species  of  Marmbiam,  namely,  his  MamMum 
niervm  ftewbim,  as  the  Ballote  Diotcor.  Sprengel 
refers  it  to  the  Ballote  nigra,  L.,  to  which  Miller 
gives  tbp  English  name  of  "stinking  Black  Hore- 
hotind.''  Siblhorp,  however,  prefers  a  species  of 
Dead  Xrttlc,  namely,  the  Lamtum  Striatum.* 
BAL'NEUM.  {Vid.  Bath.) 
*BAL'SAMUM  (fiiXaaiwv),  the  Balsam-tree,  and 
also  the  Balsam  itself  exuded  from  it.  The  latter, 
however,  is  more  correctly  called  Opobalsamum. 
•'Writers  describe  Opobalsamum,"  says  Moses 
Charras,  "  as  a  thick,  transparent  juice  or  liquor,  in 
smell  resembUng  turpentine,  but  much  more  pleas- 
ing. It  ought  to  distil,  afler  incision  made  in  the 
ilog-days,  from  the  branches  of  a  shrub  called  Bal- 
Miinini."  Sprengel  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  Balsamum.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Opotaltamum  is  the  product  of  two  different 
species  of  shrub,  namely,  the  Amyrus  GUeademit 
and  the  A.  Opobalsamum,  which,  ]i>vvever,  are  re- 
ferred to  the  same  species  by  Belon.  The  most 
celebrated  balsam  among  the  Romans  was  the  one 
10  which  we  are  now  referring,  and  which  is  known 
at  the  present  day  by  the  names  of  Balsam  of  Jodsa, 
Mecca,  Egypt,  and  Syria.  "There  are  different 
kinds  of  this  that  now  form  objects  of  commerce; 
but  the  one  which  the  Romans  prized  most,  namely, 
that  obtained  from  the  Amyrua  Opobalsamum,  rarely 
reaches  Europe,  being  nearly  all  consumed  in  the 
East.  What  is  sold  io  the  shops  is  an  inferior  kind 
of  Balsam,  obtained  by  decoction.  The  Arabs  at 
!he  present  day  call  the  Amyms  Opobalsamum  by  the 
name  ofbachdm,  which  we  may  recognise  as  the  A. 
Gileadennt  in  the  description  given  of  their  balsin 
or  b^atin  by  Avicenna  and  Abdoul-Latif."* 

BALTEUS  {Tt^a/iuv),  a  belt,  a  shoulder-belt;  a 
kaldric. 

This  part  of  the  ancient  armour  was  used  to  sus- 
pend the  sword ;  and,  as  the  sword  commonly  hung 
beside  the  left  hip,  its  belt  was  supported  by  the 
right  shoulder,  and  passed  obliquely  over  the  breast, 
as  is  seen  in  the  beautiful  cameo  here  introduced 
from  the  Florentine  Museum.  This  figure,  execu- 
ted by  Quintus,  the  son  of  Alexander,  is  supposed 
to  represent  Achilles,  and  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  Greek  warrior  in  p.  94,  which  shows 
the  sword-belt  descending  obliquely  over  the  back. 


<z^. 


rhe  figure  of  the  Roman  in  page  95,  on  the  other 
Mad,  shows  a  belt  passing  over  the  left  shoulder, 
M  when  it  was  used  to  support  a  dagger  or  other 
*eapoo  hanging  on  the  right  side. 


1-  (b  FUs.,  H.  N.,  XX.,  W.)-- S.  (Ditmcot.,  Ui.,  106.— Adun, 
— '   ■.  T.)  -1.  (Djokot.,  i.,  18.— TheophnH..  ii.,  1 ;  ix., «.) 


In  the  ?Iomeric  times  the  Greeks  also  iised  a  bell 
to  support  the  shield,  wnich,  as  well  as  the  s^ord, 
was  worn  by  them  on  the  left  side ;  and  this  R»;ond 
belt  lay  over  the  other,  and  was  larger  and  hroadei 
than  it  (rtAcyiuv  ioTridoc ;'  irXaTiot  Ttkafiuvo^  ;*  ia 
mc  dm  TtXiutuvi  ;*  Vtd.  .lEois,  p.  26).  Tlie  two 
belts  upon  the  breast  of  Ajaz,  the  son  of  Tela- 
mon,  who  carried  a  remarkably  heavy  nnield,  are 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad.*  But,  although  he  was 
saved  by  this  double  covering  from  being  wounded 
by  Hector's  spear,  yet  the  language  of  Homer* 
clearly  implies  that  the  practice  alluded  to  was  on 
the  field  of  battle  productive  of  great  heat  and  an- 
noyance ;  and  this  circumstance  probably  led  to  the 
disuse  of  the  oppressive  shield-belt,  and  to  the 
invention  of  the  Carian  j^avov  by  which  it  was  su- 
perseded. (Yid.  Clipbds.)  The  ancient  practice 
must  also  have  occasioned  some  inconvenience  in 
putting  on  the  armour.  The  circumstance  to  which 
some  of  the  Alexandrine  critics  objected,  that  Homer 
makes  his  heroes  assume  the  shield  before  the  hel^ 
met,  may  be  explained  from  the  impossibility  of 
throwing  the  shield-belt  over  the  lofty  crest  of  the 
helmet,  supposing  the  helmet  to  have  been  put  on 
first;  and  yet  a  warrior,  already  encumbered  wth 
his  large  and  ponderous  shield,  might  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  putting  on  his  helmet.  The  very 
early  disuse  of  the  shield-belt  accounts  for  the  fact, 
that,  except  in  the  case  of  the  ^Ggis,  which  was 
retained  on  account  of  its  mythological  impor- 
tance, this  part  of  the  ancient  armour  is  never  ex- 
hibited in  paintings  or  sculptures.  Even  the  cu- 
thor  of  the  Shield  of  Hercules'  supposes  it  to  be 
omitted. 

A  third  use  of  the  balteus  was  to  suspend  the 
quiver,  and  sometimes,  together  with  It,  the  bow. 
Hence  Nemesianus,  describing  the  dress  of  Diana, 
when  she  attires  herself  for  the  chase,  says, 

"Corrugetque  simu  gemmatus  baltau  arlet."^ 

And  a  similar  expression  (balteus  et  revoeet  wlucret 
in  pectore  sinus)  is  used  by  Livios  Andronicus;* 
because  the  belt,  besides  fulfiUing  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended,  of  supporting  the  quiver, 
also  confined  the  garments,  and  prevented  them 
from  being  blown  about  by  the  wind.  This  belt 
passed  over  the  right  shoulder  and  under  the  left 
arm,  in  the  same  manner  with  the  others. 

According  to  Theocritus,  Amphitryon  used  a 
sword-belt  made  of  cloth,  linen  being  probably  in- 
tended {veoK\6oTo  reXa/iuvof').  More  commonly 
the  belt,  whether  employed  to  support  the  sword, 
the  shield,  or  the  quivsr,  was  made  of  leather  (reX- 
auuai  amrivocet").  It  was  ornamented  ((^oMPOf,"' 
Insignis  balleus  auro'*).  That  which  Agamemnon 
wore  with  his  shield  was  plated  with  silver,  and  on 
it  was  also  displayed  a  serpent  (df>dKov")  wrought  in 
blue  steel.  The  three  heads  of  the  serpent  (xt^^tu 
rpcif  afupioTpe^ef)  were  turned  back,  so  as  to  form 
hooks  for  fastening  the  two  ends  of  the  bell  togeth- 
er. When,  in  the  shades  below,  Ulysses  meets 
Hercules  armed  with  his  bow  and  arrows  (vid.  .A«- 
cns),  he  wears  on  his  breast  a  golden  belt  for  sus- 
pending his  quiver  (dopriip  xpimoc  TeXa/uiv^*),  on 
which  are  embossed  both  the  animals  of  the  chase 
and  exhibitions  of  the  slaughter  of  men.  In  a  pas- 
sage already  quoted,  Diana's  belt  is  described  as 
enriched  with  jewels.  In  like  manner,  ^Eneas  gives 
as  a  prize  in  the  games  at  his  fathei-'s  tomb  a  quiver 
full  of  arrows,  with  the  belt  belonging  to  it,  which 
was  covered  with  gold,  and  had  a  buckle,  or  rath- 
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BANISHMENT 


«t,  perhaps,  a  button  (JiuU),  enrkdied  with  a  gen..* 
We  may  presome  that,  in  the  sword-belt  described 
by  Valerius  Flaccus,* 

*  Qua  candut  ambit 
Baitau,  et  tfemiiu  committunt  ora  djacona" 

the  fastecag  was  raade  by  the  tasteful  joining  of 
the  two  dragons'  beads.  The  annexed  woodcut 
■hows  a  bronze  clasp,  with  three  dragons'  heads, 
which  is  in  the  collection  of  ancient  armour  at 
Ooodrich  Court,  in  Herefordshire,  and  which  seems 
ft  hare  belonged  to  a  Roman  balteus. 


A  sword-bdt  enriched  with  gold,  on  which  a  cel- 
ebrated sculptor  had  produced  a  rq>re8entation  of 
the  Danaids  murdering  their  husbands  on  the  bridal 
night,  gires  occasion  to  the  concluding  incident  of 
the  .£neid. 

That  tasto  for  richly-decorated  sword-bdts,  the 
prevalence  of  which,  in  the  Augustan  age,  may  be 
inferred  <irom  the  mention  of  them  in  the  .£neid, 
did  not  decline  under  the  succeeding  emperors.  It 
is|,  indeed,  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the  self-de- 
nial and  moderation  of  Hadrian,  that  he  had  no 
gold  on  his  belt.*  But  Pliny*  records  the  common 
practice,  in  his  time,  of  coTering  this  part  of  the 
soldier's  dress  with  lamina  of  the  precious  metals ; 
sind  of  the  great  intrinsic  value  and  elaborate  orna- 
ment of  those  which  were  worn  by  persons  attach- 
ed to  the  court,  we  may  form  some  judgment  iVom 
the  circumstance  that  the  haUearius,  or  master  of 
the  belts,  was  a  distinct  officer  in  the  imperial 
iMMisehold.  Spon,  who  has  published  an  inscription 
from  the  family  tomb  of  one  of  these  officers,*  re- 
marks, that  their  business  must  have  been  to  pro- 
vide, prepare,  and  preserve  all  the  belts  in  Uie  or- 
mamtntarium.  This  office  will  appear  still  more 
considerable  from  the  fact  that  belts  {btUteoli)  were 
occasionally  given  as  military  rewards,  together 
with  lorfuet  and  amaUit.' 

In  a  general  sense,  "balteus"  was  applied  not 
only  to  the  simple  belt,  or  the  more  splendid  baldric 
which  passed  over  the  shoulder,  but  also  to  the 
girdle  {dngubim)  which  encompassed  the  waist 
(Coxa  flutmmot  vtraque^).  Hence  the  girdle  of 
Orion,  called  {u>^  by  Aratus,  is  rather  incorrectly 
denominated  baltous  in  the  translations  of  that  au- 
thor by  Germantcus  and  Avienus.  The  oblique  ar- 
rangement of  the  balteus,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
term,  is  alluded  to  by  Qninctilian  in  his  advice  re- 
specting the  mode  of  wearing  the  toga :  otlique  i/tt- 
citur,  vebU  balteut.* 

Vitruvius  applies  the  tenn  "baltei"  to  the  bands 
surrounding  the  voluto  on  each  side  of  an  Ionic 
capital.*  Other  writers  ap|dy  it  to  the  large  steps, 
piesenting  the  appearance  of  parallel  walls,  by  which 
an  amphitheatre  was  divided  into  stories  for  the 
accommodation  of  different  classes  of  spectators.'* 
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Vitruvius  calls  these  divisions  jirttcinctum**.*  {  Tm 
Amprithsatkum.)  In  the  amphitheatre  at  Verona, 
the  baltei  are  found  by  measurement  to  be  Si  feet 
high,  the  steps  which  ther  endose  being  one  foot 
two  inches  high. 

•BAMBAK'ION  IPafitdKtmi),  ateim  whicnuxan 
only  in  the  works  of  Myrepsus,  the  last  of  the  Greek 
physicians.  It  appears  to  be  the  seed  of  '.be  Cos- 
typium,  or  Cotton-plant. 

BANISHMENT  (GREEK),  *v.<7.  Banishmenl 
among  the  Greek  states  seldom,  if' ever,  appeaia  as 
a  punishment  appointed  by  law  for  particular  ofien- 
ces.  We  might,  indeed,  expect  this ;  for  the  divis- 
ion of  Greece  into  a  number  of  independent  states 
would  neither  admit  of  the  establishment  of  penal 
colonies,  as  among  us,  nor  of  the  various  kinds  of 
exile  which  we  re^  of  under  the  Roman  enqierora. 
The  general  term  fvyn  (flight)  was,  for  the  most 
part,  applied  in  the  case  of  those  who,  in  order  to 
avoid  some  punishment  or  danger,  removed  from 
their  own  country  to  another.  I^oof  of  this  ii  found 
in  the  records  of  the  heroic  ages,  and  chiefly  where 
homicide  had  been  committed,  whether  with  or 
without  malice  aforethought.  Thus*  Patroclus  ap- 
pears as  a  fugitive  for  Ufe,  in  consequence  of  man- 
slaughter (uvopoxra<r<9)  committed  by  him  when  a 
boy,  and  in  anger.  In  the  same  manner,*  Theo- 
clymenus  is  represented  as  a  fugitive  and  wanderer 
over  the  earth,  and  even  in  foreign  lands  haunted 
by  the  fear  of  vengeance  from  the  numerous  kins- 
men of  the  man  whom  he  had  slain.  The  duty  of 
taking  vengeance  was  in  cases  of  this  kind  consid^ 
ered  sacred,  though  the  penalty  of  exile  was  some- 
times remitted,  and  the  homicide  allowed  to  remain 
in  bis  country  on  payment  of  a  iroivi,  the  price  of 
blood,  or  wehrgeld  of  the  Germans,*  which  vas 
made  to  the  relatives  or  nearest  connexions  of  ih« 
slain.*  We  even  read  of  princes  in  the  heroic  age* 
being  compelled  to  leave  their  country  after  the 
commission  of  homicide  on  any  of  their  subjects  ;* 
and  even  though  there  wero  no  relatives  to  succour 
the  slain  man,  still  deference  to  public  opinion  im- 
posed on  the  homicide  a  temporary  absence,'  until 
he  had  obtained  expiation  at  the  hands  of  another 
who  seems  to  have  been  called  the  dyvir^,  or  puri 
fier.  For  an  illustration  of  this,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  story  of  Adrastus  and  Crcesiis.* 

In  the  later  times  of  Athenian  history,  ^177,  or 
banishment,  partook  of  the  same  nature,  and  was 
practised  nearly  in  the  same  cases  as  in  the  heroic 
ages,  with  this  difference,  that  the  laws  more  strict- 
ly defined  its  limits,  its  legal  consequences,  and  du- 
ration. Thus  an  action  for  wilful  murder  waa 
brought  before  the  Areiopagus,  and  for  manslaugh- 
ter before  the  court  of  the  Ephets.  The  accusied 
might,  in  either  case,  withdraw  himself  (^vynv)  be- 
fore sentence  was  passed ;  but  when  a  criminal 
evaded  the  punishment  to  which  an  act  of  murder 
would  have  exposed  him  had  he  remained  in  his 
own  land,  be  was  then  banished  forever  (^evytt 
iei^iav),  and  not  allowed  to  return  home  even 
when  other  exiles  were  restored  npon  a  general 
amnesty,  since,  on  such  occasions,  a  special  excep- 
tion was  made  against  criminals  banished  by  the 
Areiopagus  (oi  if  'Aptiov  irayav  ^evyovTts),  A  con- 
victed  murderer,  if  found  within  ibe  limits  of  the 
state,  might  be  seized  and  put  to  death,*  and  who- 
ever harboured  or  entertained  {vKciifaTo)  any  ono 
who  had  fled  from  his  country  (rwv  fevf6inM>  rtra) 
to  avoid  a  capital  punishment,  was  iiaUe  to  the 
same  penalties  as  the  fugitive  himself." 
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Oemosthenes*  aaya  that  the  word  ftiyetv  was 
properly  applied  to  Uie  exile  of  those  who  commit- 
ted murder  with  malice  aforethought,  whereas  the 
term  /aBiaraaOai  was  used  where  the  act  was  not 
iDtentkmaL  The  property,  also,  was  confiscated 
in  the  former  case,  but  not  in  the  latter. 

When  a  verdict  of  manslanghter  was  returned,  it 
was  usoal  for  the  convicted  party  to  leave  {if^iJBe) 
his  country  by  a  certain  rood,  and  to  remain  in 
exile  till  he  induced  some  one  of  the  rdatives  of 
the  slain  man  to  take  compassion  on  him  (fuc  dv 
aUio^rai  rtva  rdi>  iv  yfvei  to6  irtirovOorot).  During 
this  absence,  his  possessions  were  tniTiiM,  that  is, 
'not  confiscated;  but  if  he  remained  at  home,  or 
returned  before  the  requirements  of  the  tew  were 
satisfied,  he  was  liable  to  be  driven  or  carried  out 
of  the  country  by  force.*  It  sometimes  happened 
that  a  fugitive  for  manslaughter  was  charged  with 
murder ;  in  that  case  he  pl^ed  on  board  ship,  be- 
lore  a  court  which  sat  at  Phreatto,  in  the  Hei- 
ivos.* 

We  are  not  informed  what  were  the  conseqaon- 
ces  if  the  relatives  of  the  slain  man  refused  to  make 
8  reeoociliation :  supposing  that  there  was  no  com- 
pulsion, it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  exile 
was  allowed  to  return  af\er  a  fixed  time.  In  cases 
<rf  manslaughter,  but  not  of  murder,  this  seems  to 
have  been  usual  in  other  parts  of  Greece  as  well  as 
at  Athens.*  Plato,*  who  is  believed  to  have  copied 
many  of  his  laws  ftom  the  constitution  of  Athens, 
fixes  the  period  of  banishment  for  manslaughter  at 
one  year,  and  the  word  arrtviauTiajtif,  expUned  to 
mean  a  year's  exile  for  the  commission  of  homicide 
(roir  ^ovoy  ipaaaai),  seems  to  imply  that  the  custom 
was  pretty  general.  We  have,  indeed,  the  authori- 
ty of  Xenophon'  to  prove  that  at  Sparta  banishment 
was  the  consequence  of  involuntary  homicide,  though 
to  does  not  t^  us  its  duration. 

Moreover,  not  only  was  an  actual  murder  pun- 
Mted  with  banishment  and  confiscation,  but  also  a 
naSfut  in  xpmoiac,  or  wounding  with  intent  to  kill, 
tbougfa  death  might  not  ensue.'  The  same  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  oe  persons  who  rooted  up  the 
sacred  olives  at  Athens,'*  and  by  the  laws  of  Solon 
every  one  was  liable  to  it  who  remained  neuter  du 
liu  political  contentions.* 

Uader  i»yi,  or  baniAment,  as  a  general  term,  is 
eomprefaendel  ostracism:  the  diflbrence  between 
the  two  is  correctly  stated  by  Suidas,  and  the  scho- 
liast on  Aristc^anes,'*  if  we  are  to  understand  by 
the  former  &ti^vyia,  or  banishment  for  life.  "  *vyii 
(say  they)  diflers  from  ostracism,  inasmuch  as  those 
who  are  banished  lose  their  property  by  confisca- 
tion, whereas  the  ostracized  do  not ;  the  former, 
also,  have  no  fixed  place  of  abode,  no  time  of  return 
assigned,  but  the  latter  have."  This  ostracism  is 
supposed  by  some"  to  have  been  instituted  by  Cleis- 
thenes  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidee ;  its 
nature  and  object  are  thus  explained  by  Aristotle :" 
"  Deraocratical  states  (he  observes)  used  to  ostra- 
ciie,  and  remove  from  the  city  for  a  definite  time, 
■Itose  who  appeared  to  be  pre-eminent  above  their 
Mh>w-citixetts,  by  reason  of  their  wealth,  the  num- 
ber of  their  friends,  or  any  other  means  of  influ- 
ence." It  is  well  known,  and  implied  ui  the  quota- 
tion just  given,  that  ostracism  was  not  a  punish- 
ment for  any  crime,  but  rather  a  precautionary  re- 
oiOTal  of  those  who  ponessed  suiScient  power  in 
Um  state  to  excite  either  envy  or  fear,    llins  Plu- 
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tarch*  says  it  was  a  good-natnred  way  of  adaymi 
envy  {^SSvov  irapofivBia  ^MvSptnnt)  by  the  httinib- 
ation  of  superior  dignity  and  power.  The  manner 
of  effecting  it  was  as  follows  :  A  space  in  tite  ayopi 
was  enclcned  by  barriers,  with  ten  entrances  for 
the  ten  tribes.  By  these  the  tribesmen  entered, 
each  with  his  SarpoKov,  or  piece  of  tile,  on  which 
was  written  the  name  of  the  individual  whom  he 
wished  to  be  ostracized.  The  nine  archoas  and  thn 
senate,  t.  c,  the  presidento  of  that  body,  superin- 
tended the  proceedings,  and  the  party  who  had  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  against  him,  supposing 
Uiat  this  number  amounted  to  6000,  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  (^rovr^vot)  from  the  city  within  ten 
days ;  if  the  number  of  votes  did  not  amount  tu 
6000,  nothing  was  done.'  Plutereh*  differs  from 
other  authorities  in  sUting  that,  for  an  expulsion 
<>•  'his  sort,  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  votes 
itiven  against  any  individual  should  amount  to  6000, 
but  only  that  the  sum  total  should  not  be  less  than 
that  number.  All,  however,  agree,  that  the  party 
thus  expelled  (,6  iaaipvxBelt)  was  not  deprived  of  his 
property.  The  ostracism  was  also  called  the  xepa- 
fUKii  iiaoTi^,  or  earthenware  scourge,  from  the  ma- 
terial of  the  torpoKov  on  which  the  names  were 
written. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  at  Athens 
were  removed  by  ostracism,  but  recalled  when  the 
city  found  their  services  indispensable.  Among 
these  were  Themistocles,  Aristeides,  Cimon,  and 
Alcibiades;  of  the  first  of  whom  Thucydides*  states 
that  his  residence  during  ostracism  was  at  Argos, 
though  he  was  not  con&ied  to  that  city,  but  visit- 
ed other  parte  of  Peloponnesus.  The  last  person 
against  whom  it  was  used  at  Athens  was  Hyperbo- 
lus,  a  demagogue  of  low  birth  and  character ;  bul 
the  Athenians  thought  their  own  dignity  compro- 
mised, and  ostracism  degraded  by  such  an  applica. 
tion  of  it,  and  accordingly  discontinued  the  prao- 
tice.* 

Ostracism  prevailed  in  other  donocratical  states 
as  well  as  Athens ;  namely,  Argos,  Miletus,  and  Me- 
gara :  it  was  by  some,  indeed,  considered  tn  be  a 
necessary,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  useful  precaution  for 
ensuring  equality  among  the  citizens  of  a  stete.  But 
It  soon  became  mischievous ;  for,  as  Aristotle*  re- 
marks, "  Men  did  not  look  to  the  intereste  of  the 
community,  but  used  ostracisms  for  party  purposes" 
(OTaoiaoTiKuf). 

From  the  ostracism  of  Athens  was  copied  the 
petalism  (ireraAio/Klf)  of  the  Syracusans,  so  called 
from  the  irtrdXa,  or  leaves  of  the  olive,  on  which 
was  written  the  name  of  the  person  whom  they 
wished  to  remove  from  the  city.  The  removal, 
however,  was  only  for  five  years ;  a  sufiicient  time, 
as  they  thought,  to  humble  the  pride  and  hopes  of 
the  exile.  But  petalism  did  not  last  long ;  for  the 
fear  of  this  "  humblmg"  deterred  the  best  qualified 
among  the  citizens  from  taking  any  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  the  degeneracy  and  bad  government 
which  followed  soon  led  to  a  repeal  of  the  law,  B.C 
468.' 

In  connexion  with  petelism,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  if  any  one  were  falsely  registered  in  a  demus 
or  ward  at  Athens,  his  expulsion  was  called  U^y 
Ao^p&i,  from  the  votes  being  given  by  leaves.* 

The  reader  of  Greek  history  will  remember  that, 
besides  those  exiled  by  law,  or  ostracized,  there 
was  frequently  a  great  number  of  [xilitical  exiles  in 
Greece ;  men  who,  having  distinguished  themselves 
as  the  leaders  of  one  party,  were  expelled,  or  obli- 
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fed  to  rainove  from  their  native  city  ivhen  the  op- 
posite faction  became  predominant.  They  are  spo- 
Icen  of  as  0/  fevyovre;  or  ol  ixirnnfvTer,  and  as  w 
KaTe?£6vTtc  after  their  return  (17  xoAxkif),  the  word 
xardyeiv  being  applied  to  those  who  were  instru 
mental  in  effecting  it.' 

BANISHMENT  (ROMAN).  In  the  later  impe- 
rial period,  extUium  was  a  general  term  used  to  ex- 
press a  punishment,  of  which  there  were  severai 
species.  Paulus,'  when  speaking  of  those  jndicia 
fublica,  which  are  capitalia,  defines  them  by  the 
consequent  punishment,  which  is  death,  or  exsili 
mu ;  and  exsilium  he  defines  to  he  aqua  et  ignu 
interdictio,  by  which  the  caput  or  citizenship  of  the 
criminal  was  taken  away.  Other  kinds  of  exsilium, 
he  says,  were  properly  called  rdigalio,  and  the  >t)ie 
gatus  retained  his  citizenship.  The  distinctiuu  be- 
tween reiegalio  and  exsilium  existed  under  the 
Republic*  Ovid  also*  describes  himself,  not  as  ex- 
nU,  which  he  considers  a  term  of  reproach,  but  as 
reUgatu*.    Speaking  of  the  emperor,  he  says, 

"  Nee  vUam,  nee  opes,  nee  jut  mihi  eivit  ademit ;" 
and  a  little  farther  on, 

"  JVa  niei  nw  patrn*  jutnt  ahire  foci*."* 

Marcianus'  makes  three  divisions  of  exsilium :  it 
was  either  an  interdiction  from  certain  places  na- 
med, and  was  then  called  lata  fuga  (a  term  equiva- 
lent to  the  libera  fuga  or  lihenim  exsilium  of  some 
writers) ;  or  it  was  an  interdiction  of  all  places  ex- 
cept some  place  named  ;  or  it  was  the  constraint  of 
an  island  (as  opposed  to  lata  fuga).  Noodt'  cor- 
rects the  extract  from  Marcian  thus :  "  Exsilium 
duplex  est :  aut  certorum  locorum  interdictio,  at 
lata  fuga ;  aut  omnium  locorum  preter  certum  lo- 
cum, ut  insula  vinculum,"  Sue.  The  passage  is 
■•.vidently  corrupt  in  some  editions  of  the  Digest, 
and  the  correction  of  Noodt  is  supported  by  good 
reasons.  It  seems  that  Marcian  is  here  speaking 
of  the  two  kinds  of  relegatio,*  and  he  does  not  in- 
clude the  ezsiliurn,  which  was  accompanied  with 
the  loss  of  the  civitas ;  for,  if  bis  definition  includes 
ail  the  kinds  of  exsilium,  it  is  manifestly  incomplete ; 
and  if  it  includes  only  relegatio,  as  it  must  do  from 
the  terms  of  it,  the  definition  is  wrong,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  only  two  kinds  of  relegatio.  The  conclu- 
sion is,  that  the  text  of  Marcian  is  either  corrupt, 
01  has  been  altered  by  the  compiler  of  the  Digest. 

Of  relegatio  there  were  two  kinds :  a  person  might 
be  forbidden  to  live  in  a  particular  province,  or  in 
Rome,  and  either  for  an  indefinite  or  a  definite  time ; 
or  an  island  might  be  assigned  to  the  relegatus  for 
his  residence.  Relegatio  was  not  followed  by  loss 
of  citizenship  or  property,  except  so  far  as  the  sen- 
tence of  relegatio  might  extend  to  part  of  the  per- 
son's property.  The  relegatus  retained  his  citizen- 
ship, the  ownership  of  his  property,  and  the  patria 
poiestas,  whether  the  relegatio  was  for  a  definite  or 
an  indefinite  time.  The  relegatio,  in  fact,  merely 
confined  the  person  within,  or  excluded  him  from, 
particular  places,  which  is  according  to  the  defini- 
tion of  iElius  Callus,*  who  says  that  the  punish- 
ment was  imposed  by  a  lex,  scnatus  consultum,  or 
the  edictum  of  a  maglstratus.  The  words  of  Ovid 
express  the  legal  effect  of  relegatio  in  a  manner  lit- 
wally  and  technically  correct."    The  term  relegatio 
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is  applied  by  Cicero*  to  the  ease  of  Tilus  Manfaa^ 
who  had  been  compelled  by  his  father  to  live  in  sol- 
itude  in  the  country. 

Deporlatio  in  insulam,  or  deportatio  simply,  wat 
introduced  under  the  emperors  in  place  of  the  aqu* 
et  ignis  interdictio.*  The  governor  of  a  provhw* 
(prteses)  had  not  the  power  of  pronouncing  the  sen- 
tence of  deportatio ;  but  this  power  was  given  to  tte 
prtefectus  urbi  by  a  rescript  of  the  Emperor  Severuf . 
The  consequence  of  deportatio  was  loss  of  property 
and  citizenship,  but  not  of  freedom.  Though  the 
deportatus  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  he  had 
the  capacity  to  buy  and  sell,  and  do  other  acta 
which  might  be  done  according  to  the  jus  gentium. 
Ueponatio  differed  from  relegatio,  as  already  shown, 
and  also  in  being  always  for  an  indefinite  time.  The 
relegatus  went  into  banishment ;  the  deportatus  was 
conducted  to  his  place  of  banishment,  sometimes  in 
chains. 

As  the  exsilium  in  the  special  sense,  and  the  d« 
portatio  took  away  a  person's  civitas,  it  follow* 
that,  if  he  was  a  father,  his  children  ceased  to  be  in 
his  power ;  and  if  he  was  a  son,  he  ceased  to  be  in 
his  father's  power;  for  the  relationship  expressed 
by  the  terms  patria  petutas  could  not  exist  when 
either  party  had  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen.* 
Relegatio  of  a  father  or  of  a  son,  of  course,  had  not 
this  effect.  But  the  interdict  and  the  deportatio 
did  net  dissolve  marriage.* 

When  a  person,  either  parent  or  ehild,  was  con- 
demned to  the  mines  or  to  fight  with  wild  beasts, 
the  relation  of  the  patria.  potestas  was  diss(4ved. 
This,  though  not  reckoned  a  species  of  exsiliun^ 
resembled  deportatio  in  its  consequences. 

It  remains  to  examine  the  meaning  uf  the  tern 
exsilium  in  the  repubUcan  period,  and  to  ascend,  m 
far  as  we  can,  to  its  origin.  Cicero*  affirms  itM 
no  Roman  was  ever  deprived  of  his  civitas  or  hit 
freedom  by  a  lex.  In  the  oration  Pro  Domo*  be 
makes  the  same  assertion,  but  in  a  qualified  way; 
he  says  that  no  special  lex,  that  is,  no  primlegnm, 
could  be  passed  against  the  caput  of  a  Roman  citi- 
zen unless  he  was  first  condemned  in  a  judicium.  It 
was,  according  to  Cicero,  a  fundamental  principle  of 
Roman  law,'  that  no  Roman  citizen  could  lose  bis 
freedom  or  his  citizenship  without  his  consent.  He 
adds,  that  Roman  citizens  who  went  out  as  Latin 
colonists  could  not  become  Latin  unless  they  went 
voluntarily  and  registered  their  names  :  those  who 
were  condemned  of  capital  crimes  did  not  lose  tbeii 
citizenship  till  they  were  admitted  as  citizens  of  an- 
other state ;  and  this  was  effected,  pot  by  deprivinf 
them  of  their  civitas  (ademptio  eivilati'),  but  by  the 
interdictio  tecti,  aque  et  ignis.  The  tame  thing  i* 
stated  in  the  oration  Pro  Cacina.*  with  the  addition, 
that  a  Roman  citizen,  when  he  was  received  into 
another  state,  lost  bis  citizenship  at  Rome,  because 
by  the  Roman  law  a  man  could  not  be  a  citizen  o^ 
two  states.  This  reason,  however,  would  be  equal 
ly  good  for  showing  that  a  Roman  citizen  could  nC 
become  a  citizen  of  another  community.  In  th# 
oration  Pro  Baiho,*  the  proposition  is  put  rather  i* 
this  form :  that  a  Roman  who  became  a  citizen  oi 
another  state  thereby  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  the  oration  Pro  Cm 
eina,  it  is  one  of  Cicero's  objects  to  prove  that  his 
client  had  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen  -  and  ia 
the  oration  Pro  Domo,  to  prove  that  he  himself  bad 
not  been  an  exsul,  though  he  was  interdicted  front 
ftre  and  water  within  400  miles  of  Rome.'*    Now, 
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tt  OiMto  had  been  interdicted  from  fir«  and  water, 
■ed  as  he  evadad  the  penalty,  to  use  bis  own 
words.'  by  going  beyond  the  limits,  be  could  only 
escape  the  consequences,  namely,  exsilium,  either 
by  relying  on  the  fact  of  bis  not  being  received  as  a 
citizen  into  another  state,  or  by  alleging  the  illegali- 
ty of  the  proceedings  against  him.  But  the  latter 
is  the  ground  on  which  he  seems  to  maintain  his 
cue  io  the  Pro  Domo :  he  alleges  that  he  was  made 
tbo  ribject  of  a  privilsgium,  witliout  having  been 
filOt  condemned  in  a  judicium.* 

h,  the  earlier  republican  period,  a  Roman  citizen 
might  have  a  right  to  go  into  exsilium  to  another 
state,  or  a  citi2en  of  another  state  might  have  a 
right  to  go  into  exsilium  at  Rome,  by  virtue  of  cer- 
tain isopolitical  relations  existing  between  such 
state  and  Rome.  {Yii.  MoNiciriDM.)  This  right 
was  called  jus  exulandl  with  reference  to  the  state 
IV  which  the  person  came ;  with  respect  to  his  own 
ft  ate,  which  ho  lefX,  he  was  exsul,  and  his  condition 
was  exsilium :  with  respect  to  tlie  state  which  he 
entered,  he  was  in^Uirau ;  and  at  Rome  he  might 
attach  liimself  (a^piEicare  *e)  to  a  quasi-patronus,  a 
relationship  which  gave  rise  to  questions  involving 
the  jus  applicationis.  The  word  inquUiniu  appears, 
by  its  termination  imu,  to  denote  a  person  who  was 
one  of  a  class,  lilce  the  word  Uierlimu.  The  prelix 
in  appears  to  be  the  correlative  of  ex  in  extul,  and 
the  remaining  part  quil  is  probably  related  to  col,  in 
inaila  and  colomu. 

The  sentence  of  aque  et  ignis,  to  which  Cicero 
adds'  t-7Cti  iaterdictio,  was  equivalent  to  the  depri- 
Tatioii  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life,  and  its  effect 
was  to  incaiKtcitate  a  person  from  exercising  the 
rights  of  a  citizen  witUn  the  limits  which  the  sen- 
tence comprised.  Supposing  it  to  be  true,  that  no 
Homan  citizen  could,  in  direct  terms,  be  deprived 
«f  bis  c:'^:tas,  it  requires  but  little  knowledge  of  the 
Ustory  of  Roman  jurisprudence  to  perceive  that  a 
way  would  readily  be  discovered  of  doing  that  in- 
directly which  could  not  be  done  directly ;  and 
such,  in  tact,  was  the  aque  et  ignis  interdictio. 
The  meaning  of  the  sentence  of  aque  et  ignis  in- 
terdictio is  clear  when  we  consider  the  symbolical 
meaning  of  the  aqua  et  ignis.  The  bride,  on  the 
day  of  her  marriage,  was  received  by  her  husband 
wiih  fire  and  water,*  which  were  symbolical  of  his 
taking  her  under  his  protection  and  susteutation. 
Varro*  gives  a  different  explanation  of  the  symboli- 
cal meaning  of  aqua  et  ignis  in  the  marriage  cere- 
mony :  Aqua  et  igitit  (according  to  the  expression 
of  Festus)  MUTii  duo  ekmenta  qua  kamanam  vilam 
mmxime  conlinsnl.  The  sentence  of  interdict  was 
either  pronounced  in  a  judicium,  or  it  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  lex.  The  punishment  was  inflicted  for 
various  crimes,  as  vit  puUica,  ptadabu,  veneficium, 
dee.  The  Lex  Julia  de  vi  puilica  et  pritata  applied, 
among  other  cases,  to  any  person  qui  receperit,  alor 
terit,  tenuerit,  the  interdicted  person  ;*  and  there 
was  a  clause  to  this  effect  in  the  lex  of  Clodius,  by 
which  Cicero  was  banished. 

The  sentence  of  the  interdict,  which  in  the  time 
)f  the  Antonmes  was  accompanied  with  the  loss  of 
citizenship,  could  hardly  have  had  any  otlier  effect 
hi  the  time  of  Cicero.  It  may  be  true  that  exsilium, 
that  is,  the  change  of  tolum  or  ground,  was  not  in 
direct  terms  included  in  the  sentence  of  aqua  el 
ignu  inlcrdietio :  the  person  might  stay  if  he  liked, 
and  snbmit  to  the  penalty  of  being  an  outcast,  and 
being  mcapaoitated  from  doing  any  legal  act.  In- 
dead,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  banishment  can 
cxiat  in  any  state,  except  sncli  state  has  distant 
poaaessioos  of  its  own  to  which  the  offender  can  be 


I  sent.  Thus  banishment,  as  a  penalty,  did  i.ot  exist 
in  the  old  English  law.  When  isopohtical  relation* 
existed  between  Rome  and  another  state,  exsilium 
might  be  the  privilege  of  an  offender.  Cioeru 
might  then  truly  say  that  exsilium  was  not  a  pun- 
ishment, but  a  mode  of  evading  punishmecl  ;'  and 
this  is  quite  consistent  with  the  interdict  being  a 
punishment,  and  having  for  its  object  the  exsilium. 

According  to  Niebuhr,  the  interdict  wa-i  intended 
to  prevent  a  person  who  had  become  an  exsul  from 
returning  to  Rome  and  resuming  his  citizenship ; 
and  the  interdict  was  taken  off  when  an  exsiU  was 
recalled ;  an  opinion  in  direct  contradiction  to  all 
the  testimony  of  antiquity.  Farther,  Niebulir  as 
serts  that  they  who  settled  in  an  unprivileged  place 
(one  that  was  not  in  an  isopolitical  connexion  with 
Rome)  needed  a  decree  of  the  people,  declaring 
that  their  settlement  should  operate  as  a  legal  ex- 
silium. And  this  assertion  is  supported  by  a  single 
passage  in  Ijvy,*  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was 
declared  by  a  plebiscitum,  that  C.  Fabius,  by  going 
into  exile  {exulatum)  to  Tarquinii,  which  was  a  mu- 
nicipium,'  was  legally  in  exile. 

Niebuhr  asserts  that  Cicero  had  not  lost  his  fran- 
chise by  the  interdict,  but  Cicero  says  that  tht 
consequence  of  such  an  interdict  was  the  loss  oi 
caput.  And  the  ground  on  which  he  mainly  at- 
tempted to  support  his  case  was,  that  the  lex  by 
which  he  was  interdicted  was  in  fact  no  lex,  but  a 
proceeding  altogether  irregular.  Farther,  the  inter- 
dict did  pass  against  Cicero,  hut  was  not  taken  off 
when  he  was  recalled.  It  is  impossible  to  caution 
the  reader  too  much  against  adopting  imphcitly  any 
thing  that  is  stated  in  the  orations  Pro  Cacina,  Pro 
Balio,  and  Pro  Domo ;  and,  indeed,  anywhere  else, 
when  Cicero  has  a  case  to  support. 

BAPHI1JM  (J3a^iov,  Qcp/iaxuv),  an  establish- 
ment for  dyeing  cloth,  a  dyehouso. 

An  apparatus  for  weaving  cloth,  and  adapting  it 
to  all  the  purposes  of  life,  being  part  of  every  Gredt 
and  Roman  household,  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity 
that  the  Roman  government  should  have  its  own 
institutions  for  similar  uses  ;  and  the  immense 
quantity  of  cloth  required,  both  for  the  army  and  for 
all  the  officers  of  the  court,  made  it  indispensable 
that  these  institutions  should  be  conducted  on  a 
large  scale.  They  were  erected  in  various  parts  ot 
the  empire,  according  to  the  previous  habits  of  the 
people  employed  and  the  facilities  for  carrying  on 
their  operations.  Tarentum,  having  been  celebra 
ted  during  many  centuries  for  the  fineness  and 
beauty  of  its  woollen  manufactures,  was  selected 
an  one  of  the  most  suitable  places  for  an  imperial 
baphium.*  Traces  of  this  establishment  are  still 
apparent  in  a  vast  accumulation  near  Taranto, 
called  "  Monte  Testaceo,"  and  consisting  of  the 
shells  of  the  Murex,  the  animal  which  afforded  the 
purple  dye. 

A  passago  in  .£Uus  Lampridius'  shows  Ihat.these 
great  dyehouses  must  have  existed  as  early  as  the 
second  century.  It  is  stated  that  a  certain  kind  ot 
purple,  commonly  called  "  Probiana,"  because  Pro- 
bus,  the  superintendent  of  the  dyehouses  (.baphii* 
prtepotiiue),  had  invented  it,  was  afterward  called 
"  Alexandrina,"  on  account  of  the  preference  given 
to  it  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus.  IJcsideir 
the  officer  mentioned  in  this  passage,  who  probably 
had  the  general  oversight  of  all  the  imperial  bapbia. 
it  appears  that  there  were  persons  called  procura- 
tors, who  were  intrusted  with  the  direction  of 
them  in  the  several  cities  where  they  were  c< 
tablished.  Thus  tlie  Notitia  Dignttatum  ulriutjiu 
Imperii,  compiled  about  A.D.  426,  mentions  th< 
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'  inttearator*'  of  the  dyehooses  ol  Narbonne  and 
Toulon. 

We  learn  ff  om  toe  Codex  Theodosiaous  that  the 
dyehouses  of  Pboeniee  long  retained  their  original 
f«i|ieriority,  and  that  dyeis  were  sent  to  them  from 
other  places  to  be  instructed  in  their  art. 

•BAPTES  (j9d)m?f),  a  mineral  mentioned  by 
Pliny.'  It  is  thought,  from  its  description  and  its 
!tame,  to  have  been  amber,  dyed  or  stained  of  scmie 
ttber  than  its  natural  colour.* 

BAPTISTETUUM.    (Fid.  BiTH.) 

BAR'ATHRUM.    (K«J.  Obtoma.) 

BARBA  {ituyov,  yevtiov,  mrrrvri*),  the  beard.  The 
fiisbions  which  have  prevailed  at  different  times 
and  in  different  countries  with  respect  to  the  beard 
have  been  very  various.  The  most  refined  modem 
nations  regard  the  beard  as  an  encumbrance,  with- 
oot  beauty  or  meaning ;  but  the  ancients  generally 
cultiTated  its  growth  and  form  with  special  atten- 
tion ;  and  that  the  Greeks  were  not  behindhand  in 
this,  any  more  than  in  other  arts,  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  statues  of  their  philosophers.  The 
phrase  noyovoTpo^iv,  which  is  applied  to  letting 
the  beard  grow,  implies  a  positive  culture.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  a  thick  beard,  m>yuv  fiaSyc  or  iaovc, 
was  considered  as  a  mark  of  manliness.  The 
Greek  philosophers  were  distinguished  by  their 
long  beards  as  a  sort  of  badge,  and  hence  the  term 
which  Penius*  applies  to  Socrates,  magitter  hnrbor 
tut.  The  Homeric  heroes  were  bearded  men  ;  as 
AgamelnnoD,  Ajax,  Menelaus,  Ulysses.*  Accord- 
ing to  Chrysippns,  cited  by  Athensns,*  the  Greeks 
wore  the  beard  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  he  adds  that  the  first  man  who  was  shaven 
was  called  ever  after  KSparpi,  "  shaven"  (from 
Ktipa).  Plutarch*  says  that  the  reason  for  the 
ihaving  was  that  they  might  not  be  pulled  by  the 
beard  in  battle.  The  custom  of  shaving  the  beard 
continued  among  th;  Greeks  till  the  time  of  Justin- 
ian, and  during  that  period  even  the  statues  of  the 
pbilosophers  were  without  the  beard.  The  philoso- 
phers, however,  generally  continued  the  old  badge 
of  their  profession,  and  their  ostentation  in  so  doing 
gave  rise  to  the  saying  that  a  long  beard  does  not 
\iako  a  philosopher  (iruyuvorpo^ia  i^iXSaofov  tA 
Koul),  and  a  man  whose  wisdom  stopped  with  his 
beard  was  called  ^k  iru/uvo;  ao^f.  So  Aulus  Gel- 
lios*  says,  "  Video  barbam  et  pallium,  phiUaophum 
ncnium  video."  Horace'  speaks  of  "feeding  the 
philosophic  beard.""  The  Romans,  in  early  times, 
wore  the  beard  uncut,  as  we  learn  from  the  insult 
offered  by  the  Gaul  to  Marcus  Papirius,"  and  from 
Cicero  ;'*  and,  according  toVarro"  and  Pliny,'*  the 
Roman  beards  were  not  shaved  till  B.C.  300,  when 
P.  Ticinius  Maena  brought  over  a  barber  from  Sicily ; 
and  Pliny  adds,  that  the  first  Roman  who  was 
shaved  (ronw)  every  day  was  Scipio  Africanus. 
His  custom,  however,  was  soon  followed,  and  sha- 
ving l>ecame  a  regular  thing.  The  lower  orders,  then 
as  now,  were  not  always  able  to  do  the  same,  and 
hence  the  jeers  of  Martial."  In  the  later  times  of 
the  Republic,  there  were  many  who  shaved  the 
beard  only  partially,  and  trimmed  it  so  as  to  give  it 
an  ornamental  form ;  to  them  the  terms  bene  bar- 
i«/t"  and  barbatult}''  are  applied.  When  in  mourn- 
ing, all  the  highei'  as  well  as  the  lower  orders  let 
their  beards  grow. 

In  the  general  way  in  Rome  at  this  time,  a  long 
keard  {barba  promieaa")  was  considered  a  mark  of 
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slovenliness  and  ejvtlor.  The  censors  Loehis  Va 
tnrius  and  P.  Lioinius  compelled  Marcus  Livina, 
who  had  been  banished,  on  his  restoration  to  thi 
city,  to  be  shaved,  and  to  lay  aside  his  dirty  aj/peu 
ance  {tonderi  et  tqualorem  deponere),  and  then,  lot 
not  till  then,  to  come  into  the  senate,  &c.>  The 
first  time  of  shaving  was  regarded  as  the  beginning 
of  manhood,  and  the  day  on  which  this  took  pUco 
was  celebrated  as  a  festival.*  There  was  no  par- 
ticular time  fixed  for  this  to  be  done.  Usually, 
however,  it  was  done  when  tbe  young  Roman  as- 
sumed the  toga  virilis.*  AugustUR  did  it  in  his  SUk 
year,  Caligula  in  his  SOth.  Tbe  hair  cut  off  oa 
such  occasions  was  consecrated  to  some  god. 
Thus  Nero  put  his  up  in  a  gold  box,  set  with  peuls, 
and  dedicated  it  to  Jupiter  Oapitolinus.*  So  Statioi^ 
mentions  a  person  who  sent  his  hair  as  an  oflbring 
to  ./Esculapius  Pergamenus,  and  requested  StatiM 
to  write  some  dedicatory  verses  on  the  occasNB. 
He  sent  the  hair  with  a  box  set  with  preciom 
stones  {cum  eemmata  pyxide)  and  a  mirror. 

With  the  Emperor  Hadrian  the  beard  began  to 
revive.*  Plutarch  says  that  the  emperor  wore  it  to 
hide  some  scars  on  bis  face.  The  practice  afte^ 
ward  became  common,  and  till  the  time  of  Cmt- 
stantine  tbe  Great  the  emperors  appear  in  busts 
and  coins  with  beards.  Tlie  Romans  let  their 
beards  grow  in  time  of  mourning;  so  Augustus 
did'  for  the  death  of  Julius  Cesar,  and  the  time 
when  he  had  it  shaved  off  he  made  a  season  of 
festivity.*  T^e  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  on 
such  occasions,  shaved  the  beard  close.*  Strabo** 
says  that  the  beards  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  C«»- 
siterides  were  like  those  of  goats.  Tacitus"  says 
that  tbe  Catti  let  their  hair  and  beard  grow,  and 
would'  not  have  them  cut  till  they  had  slain  ai 
enemy. 

BiBBKBs.  The  Greek  name  for  a  barber  was 
Kovpevs,  and  the  Latin  tontor.  The  term  employed 
in  modem  European  languages  is  derived  from  tbe 
low  Latin  barbatornu,  which  is  found  in  Petronins 
The  barber  of  the  ancients  was  a  far  more  impor 
tant  personage  than  his  modem  representative 
Men  had  not  often  the  nocessaiy  implements  for  the 
various  operations  of  the  toilet :  combs,  mirrors, 
perfumes,  and  tools  for  clipping,  cutting,  shaving, 
<&c.  Accordingly,  the  whole  process  had  to  ba 
performed  at  the  barber's,  and  hence  the  great  rton- 
course  of  people  who  daily  gossiped  at  tbe  ton- 
etrina,  or  barber's  shop.  Besides  the  duties  of  a 
barber  and  hairdresser,  strictly  so  called,  the  an- 
cient tontor  discharged  other  offices.  He  was  also 
a  nail-parer.  He  was,  in  fact,  much  what  the 
English  barber  was  when  he  extracted  teeth,  as 
weU  as  cut  and  dressed  hair.  People  who  kept  the 
necessary  instruments  for  all  the  different  opera- 
tions, generally  had  also  slaves  expressly  for  tbe 
purpose  of  performing  them.  The  business  of  tbe 
barber  was  threefold.  First,  there  was  the  cutting 
of  hair  :  hence  the  barber's  question,  irijf  at  Ktipo." 
For  this  purpose,  he  used  various  knives  of  different 
sizes  and  shapes,  and  degrees  of  sharpness  :  hence 
Lucian,"  in  enumerating  the  apparatus  of  a  barber's 
shop,  mentions  itXf,dot  itaxaiptiluv  (jtaxawa,  jtaxai- 
pi(,  Kovpit  are  usied  also,  in  Latin  tt.ter) ;  but 
scissors,  yjiaXit,  iivXij  uaxaipa**  (in  latiT  forfex,  as- 
teia),  were  used  too.'*  ilaxatpa  was  the  usual 
word.  (Bottiger,  however,  says  that  two  knives 
were  merely  used,  forming  a  kind  of  scissors     The 
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Nott  elegant  nude  of  cnttiiu  the  hair  was  with 
the  single  lu.ife,  /uf  itaxaipgJ)     Irregularity  and 
ODevenness  of  the  hair  was  considered  a  great 
Idemisb,  as  appears  general!;,  and  from  Horace  ;* 
lod,  accordingly,  after  the  hair-cutting,  the  uneven 
iMirs  were  pulled  out  by  tweezers,  an  operation  to 
which  Pollux'  applies  the  term  itapaXivtaBiu.    So 
the  hangers-on  on  great  men,  who  wished  to  look 
young,  were  accustomed  to  (wll  out  the  gray  hairs 
kt  them.*   Tilt  was  considered,  however,  a  mark 
of  edfeminacy.*    The  person  who  was  to  be  opera- 
ted on  by  the  barber  bad  a  rough  cloth  {ii/ioXivov, 
iimbicrt  in  Plautus*)  laid  on  his  shoulders,  as  now, 
10  keep  the  hairs  off  his  dress,  &o.    The  second 
part  of  the  business  was  shaving  (radert,  raiitare, 
(rptiv).    This  was  done  with  a  fvpov,  a  novacula,'' 
a  razor  (as  we,  retaining  the  Latin  root,  call  it), 
which  he  kept  in  a  case,  ^kt/,  SvpoOiiKti,  ivpoioKtic, 
"a  razor-case."*    Some,  who  would  not  submit  to 
the  operation  of  the  razor,  used  instead  some  pow- 
eriiil  depilatory  ointments  or  plasters,  as  ptilothroni* 
idd*  Crete  ,•••    Venetum  bUufii ;"   dropax.'*    Stray 
kairs  which  escaped  the  razor  were  pulled  out  with 
mall  pincers  or  tweezers  (voUtUtt,  rpixoiutiuv). 
The  third  part  of  the  barber's  work  was  to  pare 
the  nails  of  the  hands,  an  operation  which  the 
Greeks  expressed  by  the  words  iw^i^ztv  and  into- 
nxi{e<v.**    The  instruments  used  for  this  purpose 
were  called  bwxim^pia,  *c.  /ioxaipta.^*    This  prac- 
liee  of  employing  a  man  expie^y  to  pare  the  nails 
•zidauis  Plautus's  humorous  description   of  the 
miserly  Enclio : 

'  Qum  ipri  qiadem  lontor  unguet  dempterat, 
CcUegti,  omniti  atstulit  prategmina."** 
Even  to  the  miser  it  did  not  occur  to  pore  his  nails 
himself,  and  save  the  money  he  would  have  to  pay ; 
but  only  to  collect  the  parings,  in  hope  of  making 
something  by  them.  So  Martial,  in  rallying  a  fop, 
who  had  tried  to  dispense  with  the  barber's  servi- 
ces by  using  different  kinds  of  plasters,  &c.,  asks 
Urn,"  Quid  faeiaii  ungvea  1  What  will  your  nails 
dol  How  will  you  get  your  nails  pared !  So  Ti- 
boOns  says,"  quid  (prodest)  ungua  artifieit  docta 
nhuczine  manu;  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
person  addressed  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  one 
of  the  more  fashionable  tonsors.  The  instruments 
D«ed  are  referred  to  by  Martial." 

BAROSITOS  {fiap6tT0i  ot  l3up6iTm),  a  stringed  in- 
strument, called  by  Theocritus  noMxopiot."  The 
JEabe  form  fidpfurot^  led  the  grammarians  to  de- 
rive the  word  from  /Jopvr  and  /u'rof,  a  thread  or 
•tiiiig ;  but  according  to  Strabo,"  who,  if  the  read- 
iog  be  correct,  makes  it  the  same  with  aa/tSvK^,  it 
was  of  foreign  origin.  Pindar,  in  a  fragment  quoted 
by  Athenaeus,  refers  the  invention  of  it  to  Terpan- 
der,"  but  in  another  place"  it  is  ascribed  to  Anac- 
leon.  Dionyslus**  tcdls  us  that  in  his  day  it  was 
not  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  but  that  the  Romans, 
who  derive  it  from  them,  still  retained  it  at  ancient 
noifices.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  its  exact 
baa  with  any  certainty :  later  writers  use  the  word 
M  synonymous  with  Xipa.  (Vid.  Ltba.) 
BARDOCUCUL'LUS.  (Vid.  CocotLos.) 
♦BASALTTS,  a  species  of  marble,  as  Pliny" 
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terms  it,  found  in  i£thiopia,  of  the  colour  and  btrd- 
ness  of  iron,  whence  its  name,  from  an  Oriental  tem 
btualt,  signifying  "iron."  To  what  £}astern  lan- 
guage this  word  belongs  is  not  known ;  we  may  com- 
pare with  it,  however,  the  Hebrew  bazzeL  Pliny 
speaks  of  fine  works  of  art  in  Egyptian  basalt,  and 
of  these  some  have  found  their  way  to  Rome,  as 
the  lions  at  the  base  of  the  ascent  to  the  Capitd, 
and  the  Sphinx  of  the  Villa  Borghese.'  Wincket- 
mann  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  this  stcne:  the 
black,  which  is  the  more  common  sort,  is  the  ma- 
terial of  the  figures  just  mentioned ;  the  other  vari- 
ety has  a  greenish  hue.*  We  must  be  careful  not 
to  confound  the  batalttt  of  the  ancients  with  the 
modem  btualt.  The  former  was  merely  a  species 
of  syenite,  commonly  called  basaltoid  syenite,  black 
Egyptian  basalt,  and  "basalte  antique."  Tho  ba- 
salt of  the  moderns  is  a  hard,  dark-coloured  rock, 
of  igneous  origin.* 

BASANISTAI.    {Vid.  Babanos.) 

•BASANITES  LAPIS  (PaamirtK  Xi^),  called 
also  Baianot  and  Lapit  Lyiiut,  the  Touchstone. 
Its  Greek  and  English  names  both  refer  to  its  office 
of  trying  metals  by  the  touch.  The  appellation  of 
"  Lydian  Stone"  was  derived  from  the  circumstance 
of  Lydia  having  been  one  of  its  principal  localities. 
It  was  also  obtained  in  Egypt,  and,  besides  the  use 
just  mentioned,  was  wrought  into  various  oma- 
menta,  as  it  still  is  at  the  present  day.  Other 
names  for  the  Touchstone  were  Chryniet,  from  its 
particular  efficacy  in  the  trial  of  gold,  and  ColicuU, 
because  generally  formed,  for  convenience'  sake, 
into  the  shape  of  a  small  whetstone.*  The  Basa- 
nite  or  Touchstone  differs  but  little  from  the  com* 
moirvariety  of  silicious  slate.  Its  colour  is  grayish 
or  bluish  black,  or  even  perfectly  black.  If  a  bar  of 
gold  be  rubbed  against  the  smooth  surface  of  this 
stone,  a  metallic  trace  is  left,  by  the  colour  of  which 
an  experienced  eye  can  form  some  estimate  of  tha 
purity  of  the  gold.  This  was  the  ancient  mode  oi 
proceeding.  In  modern  times,  however,  the  judg- 
ment is  still  farther  determined  by  the  changes  pro* 
duced  in  this  metallic  trace  by  the  application  of  ni- 
tric acid  (aquafortis),  which  immediately  dissolves 
those  substances  with  which  the  gold  may  be  al- 
loyed. Basalt  and  some  other  varieties  of  argillite 
answer  the  same  purpose.  The  touchstones  em- 
ployed by  the  jewellers  of  Paris  are  composed  chief- 
ly of  hornblende.  Brogoiart  calls  it  Corn^enne  Zyii- 
tejMM.* 

BAS'ANOS  Ijiuaavot),  the  general  term  among 
the  Athenians  for  the  application  of  torture.  By  a 
decree  of  Scamandrius,  it  was  ordained  that  no  free 
Athenian  could  be  put  to  the  torture ;'  and  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  general  practice,  notwith- 
standing the  assertion  of  Cicero'  to  the  contrary 
{de  inttttutit  AtheToentium,  RKodionim — apud  quoi 
liberi  eivetqut  torquentur).  The  only  two  apparent 
exceptions  to  this  practice  are  mentioned  by  Anti- 
phon*  and  Lysias.*  But,  in  the  case  mentioned 
by  Antiphon,  Bockh'*  has  shown  that  the  torture 
was  not  applied  at  Athens,  but  in  a  foreign  country ; 
and  in  Lysias,  as  it  is  a  Plataan  boy  that  is  spoken 
of,  we  have  no  occasion  to  conclude  that  he  was  ac 
Athenian  citizen,  since  we  learn  from  Demostbe 
nes"  that  all  Platsans  were  not  necessarily  Atlie 
nian  citizens.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  thai 
the  decree  of  Scamandrius  does  not  appear  to  have 
interdicted  the  use  of  torture  as  a  means  of  execu- 
tion, since  we  find  Demosthenes"  reminding  the 
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judges  that  they  had  put  Antiphon  to  death  by  the 
rack  {oTpeC^ocavTet)-' 

The  evidence  of  slaves  was,  however,  always  ta- 
ken with  torture,  and  their  testimony  was  not  oth- 
erwise received.'  From  this  circumstance  their 
testimony  appears  to  have  been  considered  of  more 
value  than  that  of  freemen.  Thus  Issus*  says, 
"  When  slaves  and  freemen  are  at  hand,  you  do  not 
make  use  of  the  testimony  of  freemen ;  but,  putting 
•laves  to  the  torture,  yon  thus  endeavour  to  find  out 
the  truth  of  what  has  been  done."  Numerous  pas- 
sages of  a  similar  nature  might  easily  be  produced 
from  the  orators*  Any  person  might  offer  his  own 
slave  to  be  examined  by  torture,  or  demand  that  of 
his  adversary,  and  the  offer  or  demand  was  equally 
called  irpoKhioit  eif  pdaavov  If  the  opponent  re- 
fused to  give  up  his  slave  to  be  thus  examined,  such 
a  refusal  was  looked  upon  as  a  strong  presumption 
against  him.  The  npoxX^fftf  appears  to  have  been 
generally  made  in  writing,'  and  to  have  been  deliv- 
ered to  the  opponent  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
in  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  Agora ;'  and  as 
there  were  several  modes  of  torture,  the  particular 
one  to  be  employed  was  usually  specified.'  Some- 
times, when  a  person  offered  his  slave  for  torture, 
he  gave  his  opponent  the  Uberty  of  adopting  any 
mode  of  torture  which  the  latter  pleased.'  The 
parties  interested  either  superintended  the  torture 
themselves,  or  chose  certain  persons  for  this  pur- 
pose, hence  called  i-laaavurrai,  who  took  the  evi- 
dence of  the  slaves.'  In  some  cases,  however;  we 
find  a  public  slave  attached  to  the  court,  who  ad- 
ministered the  torture ;"  but  this  appears  only  to 
have  taken  place  when  the  torture  was  administer- 
ed in  the  court,  in  presence  of  the  judges.*"  This 
pablic  mode  of  administering  the  torture  was,  how- 
ever, certainly  contrary  to  the  usual  practice."  The 
general  practice  was  to  read  at  the  trial  the  depo- 
sitions of  the  slaves,  which  were  called  Paaavoi," 
and  to  confirm  them  by  the  testimony  of  those  who 
were  present  at  the  administration  of  the  torture. 

BASCAN'IA.    (Vtd.  Fascinoii.) 

BASCAUDA,  a  British  basket.  This  term,  which 
remains  with  very  little  variation  in  the  Welsh 
"basgawd"  and  the  English  "basket,"  was  con- 
veyed to  Rome  together  with  the  articles  denoted 
by  it.  We  find  it  used  by  Juvenal"  and  by  Mar- 
tial'* in  connexions  which  imply  that  these  articles 
were  held  in  much  esteem  by  the  luxurious  Ro- 
mans. In  no  other  manufacture  did  our  British  an- 
cestors excel  so  as  to  obtain  for  their  productions  a 
similar  distinction."  In  what  consisted  the  curios- 
ity and  the  value  of  these  baskets,  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  but  they  seem  to  be  classed  among  vessels 
capable  of  holding  water. 

BASILEIA  (BaaiXeia)  was  the  name  of  a  festival 
celebrated  at  Lebadeia,  in  Boeotia,  in  honour  of  Tro- 
phonius,  who  had  the  surname  of  Bairi^cvr.  This 
festival  was  also  called  Trophonia — Tpoipovta;" 
and  was  first  observed  under  the  latter  name  as  a 
general  festival  of  the  Bceotians  afler  the  battle  of 
Leuctra" 

BASILEUS  (fianXevc),  ANAX  (awoD,  titles  ori- 
ginally given  to  any  persons  in  authority,  and  ap- 


1  (Compua  Plnttrch,  Fhoc.,  c.  35.)— 2.  (Antiph.,  Tatnl.,  i., 
p.  633.)— 3.  (De  Ciran.  Hered  ,  203.)— 4.  (Compare  Demosth., 
c.  Onator.,  i.,  p.  874. — Antiphon,  Pa  Choreat.,  778. — Lycurg., 
c  Laocr.,  1S»-1B2.)— S.  (Demoath.,  c  Pantaan.,  V}B.)—i.  (De- 
OHWl^.,  o.  Aphob.,  iii.,  848.)— 7.  (Demoatli.,  c  Staph.,  i.,  1120.) 
'•9  (Antiph.,  Da  Choraut.,  777.) — 0.  {iMitcvoi  ^aaavterilst 
iatvT^a/ttr  (U  ri  'H^Krreiov:  Isocr.,  Trap.,  c.  9.— Compara 
Damotth.,  c  Puitaan.,  V78, 071).- Antiph.,  Karmopia  faafiaa;., 
OOO  ) — 10.  (mpioTai  it  S^o  iijtitoSt  Kal  jSaffavtn  havrtov  vitw  i 
awh.  Da  LaW.,  184,  ad.  ThjIot.)—!  1 .  (iEach.,  I.  c— Demoath., 
s  Eck;,1141) — li.  (BtumflCjuii  oit  hnr  hatTlnv iitm •.  De- 
au«tb.,c.  Staph.,  i.,  IIOO.)  — 13.  (Harpocr.,  Suid.,  a.  T.  —  Da- 
IBoath.,  c.  Niccatrat.,  1234.)— 14.  (iii.,  40.)— 15.  (lir.,  99.)— 16. 
(Oaarr'a  tliit.  of  Britain,  b.  i.,  c  0.  n.  2af .)— 17.  (Pt-Uax,  Onom., 
U  1,  t  S;  I— 18.  (Diod.  Sic,  zr.,  SS.) 
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plied  in  the  first  instance  indiscriminately,  witiMyd 
any  accurate  distinction.  In  the  government  ol 
Phaeacia,  which  was  a  mixed  constitution,  consist- 
ing of  one  supreme  magistrate,  twelve  peers  ot 
councillors,  and  the  assembly  of  the  people,  each  ol 
the  twelve  who  shared,  as  well  as  the  one  who 
nominally  possessed  the  supreme  power,  is  desig- 
nated by  the  word  PaatXcvc,*  which  title  became 
afterward  strictly  appn^riated  in  the  sense  of  our 
term  king ;  but  uvaf  continued  long  to  have  a  much 
wider  signification.  In  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  the 
title  iva|  is  applied  to  Apollo,'  to  Tiresias,*  to  Cre- 
on  and  CEdipus,*  and  to  the  Chorus.'  Isocrates* 
uses  paatXei^  in  the  sense  of  king,  and  dvaf  as  ex- 
actly synonymous  with  prince,  calling  the  king's 
sons  ivoKTec,  and  his  daughters  uvaaaai.  The  title 
of  basileiis  was  applied  to  magistrates  in  some  re- 
publican states,  who  possessed  no  regal  power,  but 
who  generally  attended  to  whatever  was  connected 
with  the  religion  of  the  state  and  public  worship. 
Thus  the  second  archon  at  Athens  had  the  title  of 
basileus  {vid.  Archon),  and  we  find  magistrates 
with  the  same  title  in  the  republican  states  of  Del- 
phi,' Siphnos,'  Chalcedon,  Cyzicus,  &c.* 

After  the  introduction  of  the  republican  form  of 
government  into  the  Grecian  communities,  anothei 
term  (rvpowoc,  tyravnm)  came  into  use,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  other  two,  and  was  used  to  desig- 
nate any  ?itizen  who  had  acquired  and  retained  for 
life  the  supreme  authority  in  a  state  which  had  pre- 
viously enjoyed  the  republican  form  of  government. 
The  term  tyrant,  therefore,  among  the  Greeks,  bad 
a  different  signification  from  its  usual  acceptance  in 
modern  language ;  and  when  used  reproachfully,  it 
is  only  in  a  political,  and  not  a  moral  sense ;  for 
many  of  the  Greek  tyrants  conferred  great  benefits 
upon  their  country. 

BASIL'ICA  (sc.  adct,  aula,  porticus — fiaatXudi, 
also  regia"),  a  building  which  seived  as  a  court  of 
law  and  an  exchange,  or  place  of  meeting  for  mer- 
chants and  men  of  business.  The  term  is  derived, 
according  to  Philander,"  from  ffaeiXevf,  a  king,  in 
reference  to  early  times,  when  the  chief  magistrate 
administered  the  laws  he  made ;  but  it  is  more  im- 
mediately adopted  from  the  Greeks  of  Athens, 
whose  second  archon  was  styled  upxcn  0a<n^tv(, 
and  the  tribunal  where  he  adjudicated  otrou  ^aeOt/- 
eu{,"  the  substantive  aula  or  porlieut  in  Latin  be- 
ing omitted  for  convenience,  and  the  distinctive  ep- 
ithet converted  into  a  substantive.  The  Greek 
writers,  who  speak  of  the  Roman  basilics,  call  them 
sometimes  aroai  jSaaiTuKoi,  and  sometimes  merely 
OToai. 

The  first  edifice  of  this  description  was  not  erect- 
ed until  B.C.  183 ;"  for  it  is  expressly  stated  by  the 
historian  that  there  were  no  basilicffi  at  the  time  o< 
the  fire,  which  destroyed  so  many  buildings  in  the 
Forum,  under  the  consulate  of  Marcellus  and  Lsvi~ 
nus,  B.C.  812.'*  It  was  situated  in  the  Forum  ad- 
joining the  Curia,  and  was  denominated  Basilica 
Porcia,  in  commemoration  of  its  founder,  M.  Por- 
cius  Cato.  Besides  this,  there  were  twenty  others, 
erected  at  different  periods,  within  the  city  of 
Rome,"  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  fre- 
quently alluded  to  by  the  ancient  authors :  1.  Batit- 
ica  Scmpronia,  constructed  by  Titus  Semproniua, 
B.C.  171,"  and  supposed,  by  Donali  and  Nardinit 
to  have  been  between  the  vicus  Tuscus  and  the 
Velabrum.  2.  Basilica  Opimia,  which  was  ahoT# 
the  Comitium.     3.  Basilica  Pauli  JEmilii,  or  BasiH- 


1.  (Od.,  Tiii.,  390.)— 2.  (1.810.)— 3.  (1.  304.)— 4.  (l.ai.>-4 
(I.  911.)  — 6.  (Erac.,  vol.  li.,  p.  318,  w*.  Anger.)  — 7.  (Pint, 
Qncat.  Or.,  rii.,  177.)— 8.  (laocr.,  JEgin.,  c.  17.)— 9.  (Wach 
amnth,  I.,  i.,  p.  148.)— 10.  (Stat.,  Silv.,  i.,  1,  30.— SueU,  OcUt 
31.)— 11.  (Comment.  VitniT.)— 12.  (Pani.,  i.,  3,  t  1.— Demoath. 
Ariatogit., p. 778.)— 13.  (Lir.,  %nii,44.)— 14.  (LiT,xni~S74 
—15.  (Pitiac.,  Lax.  Ant.,  a.  t.  BuiUctt.)— I(.  (Ut.,  xHr,  It.) 
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tt  Mmtlia,  called  also  Regi^  PmUi  by  Statius.' 
Cicero*  mentions  two  basilicte  of  this  name,  of 
nrfaich  boe  was  built,  and  the  other  only  restored, 
by  Paolus  ^milius.  Both  these  edifices  were  in 
the  Forum,  and  one  was  celebrate<I  for  its  open  per- 
i»tyle  of  Phrygian  columns,"  which  Plutarch  (Ctu.) 
states  was  erected  by  L.  ^Emilius  Paulas  during  his 
n>Dsalsbip,  at  an  expense  of  1500  talents,  sent  to 
aim  by  Csesar  from  Gaul,  as  a  bribe  to  gain  him 
OTer  from  the  aristucratical  party.  A  representa- 
tion of  this  IS  given  below.  4.  Basilica  Pompeii, 
called  also  rcgia,*  near  the  theatre  of  Pompey.  6. 
Barilica  Julia,  erected  by  Julius  Cssar,  in  the  Fo- 
rum, and  opposite  to  the  Basilica  ^Emilia.  It  was 
from  the  roof  of  this  building  that  Caligula  scatter- 
ed money  among  the  people  for  several  successive 
days.*  6.  Barlica  Caii  el  Lucii,  the  grandsons  of 
Augustus,  by  whom  it  was  founded.'  7.  Basilica 
Vlpa  or  Trajani,  in  the  Fonun  of  Trajan.  8.  Basil- 
iu  Constantini,  erected  by  the  Emperor  Cunstau- 
line,  supposed  to  be  the  ruin  now  remaining  on  the 
Via  Sacra,  near  the  Temple  of  Rome  and  Venus, 
and  commonly  called  the  Temple  of  Peace.  Of  all 
these  magnificent  edifices,  nothing  uow  remains  be- 
jroad  the  ground  plan,  and  the  bases  and  some  por- 
tion of  the  columns  and  superstructure  of  tbe  last 
two.  The  basilica  at  Pompeii  is  in  better  preserva- 
tion ;  the  external  walls,  ranges  of  columns,  and 
tribunal  of  the  judges  being  still  tolerably  perfect  on 
the  ground  &cx>r. 

The  Forunn,  or,  where  there  was  more  than  one, 
the  one  which  was  in  the  most  frequented  and  cen- 
tral part  of  the  city,  was  always  selected  for  the 
site  of  a  basilica ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  classic 
niters  not  unfrequently  use  the  terms  forum  and 
tttilica  synonymously,  as  in  the  passage  of  Clau- 
diaa' — Desuetaqm  eingit  Kegtutauratisfortifascilnu 
l^na  tietor,  where  tbe  Forum  is  not  meant,  but  the 
basilica  which  was  in  it,  and  which  was  surround- 
ed by  the  iictors  who  stood  in  the  Forum.' 

Vi'ruTias*  directs  that  the  most  sheltered  part  of 
the  Forum  should  be  selected  for  the  site  of  a  basil- 
ica, in  order  that  tbe  public  might  suffer  as  little  as 
possible  from  exposure  to  bad  weather,  while  going 
to,  or  returning  from,  their  place  of  business ;  he 
might  also  have  added,  for  their  greater  convenience 
whiU  engaged  w  itbin,  since  many  of  these  edifices, 
and  all  of  the  more  ancient  ones,  were  entirely  open 
to  tne  external  air,  being  surrounded  and  protected 
wlely  by  an  open  peristyle  of  columns,  as  the  an- 
oexed  representation  of  the  Basilica  ^Emilia,  from  a 
medal  of  Lepidus,  with  the  inscription,  clearly 
*ows: 


/ilMlVwWS 


When,  however,  the  Romans  became  wealthy 
ud  refined,  and,  consequently,  more  effeminate,  a 
nil  was  substituted  for  the  external  peristyle,  and 
the  otlunns  were  confined  to  the  interior;  or,  if 
naed  externally,  it  was  only  in  decorating  the  irpo- 
MOf,  or  vestibule  of  entrance.  This  was  the  only 
eluiiige  which  took  place  in  the  form  of  these  build- 
BigB  from  the  time  of  their  fii'st  institution  until 

I.  (1.  0.)— S.  (Ad  Alt.,  IT,  16.)— 3.  (Rin.,  H.  N.,  xuri.,  U, 
!.— Appfcm,  De  Bell.  Cit.,  bl).  ii.)— 4.  (SncE.,  Octav.,  31.)— 0. 
|S««.,  Cilij.,  37.)  — 6.  (Siiet.,  OcIbt.,  29.)  — 7.  (De  Honor. 
Coos.,  Ti.,  MS.)— 8.  (T  liK.,  L«x  Ant.,  1.  c.  —  Nud.,  Rom. 
4»t,v.,».)— 9.  ,"f    I.) 


they  were  converted  into  C:hristian  churches  llie 
ground  plan  of  all  of  them  is  rectangular,  and  theii 
width  not  more  than  half,  nor  less  than  one  third 
of  the  length  ;*  but  if  the  area  on  which  the  edi. 
fice  was  to  be  raised  was  not  proportionably  long, 
small  chambers  {chalcidica)  were  '.  jt  off  from  one 
of  the  ends,*  which  served  as  conveniences  for  the 
judges  or  merchants.  This  area  was  divided  into 
three  naves,  consisting  of  a  centre  {media  porticus) 
and  two  side  aisles,  separated  from  the  centre  one 
each  by  a  single  row  of  columns :  a  mode  of  con- 
struction particularly  adapted  to  buildings  intended 
for  the  reception  of  a  large  concourse  of  people.  At 
one  end  of  tbe  centre  aisle  was  the  tribunal  of  the 
judge,  in  form  either  rectangular  or  circular,  and 
sometimes  cut  off  from  the  length  of  the  grand  nave 
(as  is  seen  in  the  annexed  plan  of  the  basilica  at 
Pompeii,  which  also  affords  an  example  of  the 
chambers  of  the  judices  or  chalcidica  above  men- 
tioned), or  otherwise  thrown  out  from  the  posterior 
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wall  of  the  building,  like  tbe  tribune  of  some  of  the 
most  ancient  churches  in  Rome,  and  then  called  tbe 
hemicycle :  an  instance  of  which  is  afforded  in  the 
Basilica  Trajani,  of  which  the  plan  is  given  below. 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  was  a  most  sumptuous 
edifice,  possessing  a  double  tribune,  and  double  rcw 
of  columns  on  each  side  of  thecent^  aisle,  dividi'ig 
the  whole  into  five  naves. 

The  internal  tribune  was  probably  the  original 
construction,  when  the  basilica  was  simply  used  as 
a  court  of  justice ;  but  when  those  sps)c<oiis  halls 
were  erected  for  the  convenience  of  traders  aa  well 
as  loungers,  then  the  semicircular  and  external 
tribune  was  adopted,  in  order  that  the  noise  and 


confusion  in  the  basilica  might  not  inter  ropt  tin 
proceedings  of  the  magistrates.'  In  the  ojntre  ot 
this  tribune  was  placed  the  cumle  chair  of  the  pra 
tor,  and  seats  for  judices,  who  sometimes  amount 


1.  (VitniT.,  1.  c.)— J.  (VitTOT.,  1.  c.)— 3.  (VitruT.,  I.  o 
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ea  to  the  nniaber  of  180,'  and  the  advocates ;  and 
round  the  sides  of  the  hemicycle,  called  the  wings 
(comua),  were  seats  for  persons  of  distinction,  as 
well  as  the  parties  engaged  in  the  proceedings.  It 
was  in  the  wing  of  the  tribune  that  Hberius  sat  to 
overawe  the  judgment  at  the  trial  of  Granius  Mai- 
eellus.*  The  two  side  aisles,  as  has  been  said, 
were  separated  from  the  centre  one  by  a  row  of  col- 
umns, behind  each  of  which  was  placed  a  square 
pier  or  pilaster  {pareutata'),  which  supported  the 
flooring  of  an  upper  portico,  similar  to  the  gallery 
of  a  modern  church  The  upper  gallery  was  in 
Uke  manner  decorated  with  colnmns,  of  lower  di- 
mensions than  those  below;  and  these  served  to 
support  the  roof,  and  were  connected  with  one  an- 
other by  a  parapet  wall  or  balustrade  (vlutau*), 
which  served  as  a  defence  against  the  dan^  of 
falling  over,  and  screened  the  crowd  of  loitereis 
above  {mbbatiUeani^)  from  the  people  of  business  in 
the  area  below.*  This  gallery  reached  entirely 
round  the  inside  of  the  building,  and  was  fireqaented 
by  women  as  well  as  men,  the  women  on  one  side 
and  the  men  on  the  other,  who  went  to  hear  and 
see  what  was  going  on.'  The  staircase  which  led 
to  the  upper  portico  was  on  the  outside,  as  is  seen 
in  the  plan  of  the  Basilica  of  Pompeii.  It  is  simi- 
larly situated  in  the  Basilica  of  Constantino.  The 
whole  area  of  these  magnificent  structures  was 
covered  with  three  separate  ceilings,  of  the  kind 
called  tettiuUtuUum,  like  a  tortoise-shell ;  in  techni- 
cal language  now  denominated  coved,  an  expression 
used  to  distinguish  a  ceiling  which  has  the  general 
appearance  of  a  vault,  the  central  part  of  which  is, 
however,  fiat,  while  the  margins  incline  by  a  cylin- 
drical shell  from  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  cea- 
bal  square  to  the  side  walls ;  in  which  form  the 
ancients  imagined  a  resemblance  to  the  shell  of  a 
tortoise. 

From  the  description  which  has  been  given,  it 
will  be  evident  how  much  these  edifices  were  adapt- 
ed, in  their  general  form  and  construction,  to  the 
uses  of  a  Christian  church ;  to  which  purpose  some 
of  them  were,  in  &ct,  converted,  as  may  be  inferred 
firom  a  passage  in  Ausonius,  addressed  to  the  Em- 
peror Gratianus :  Batiliai  oUm  rtegotiii  plena,  nunc 
votit  pro  tua  salute  tueceptu.*  Hence  the  later  wri- 
ters of  the  Empire  apply  the  term  basUicc  to  all 
churches  built  after  the  model  just  described ;  and 
such  were  the  earliest  edifices  dedicated  to  Chris- 
tian worship,  which,  with  their  original  designation, 
continue  to  this  day,  bein^  still  called  at  Rome  bar 
tiUche.  A  Christian  basibca  consisted  of  four  prin- 
cipal parts  :  1.  Upovaof,  the  vestibule  of  entrance. 
S.  Ncvf,  noru,  and  sometimes  gremium,  the  nave 
or  centre  aisle,  which  was  divided  from  the  two 
side  ones  by  a  row  of  columns  on  each  of  its  sides. 
Here  the  people  assembled  for  the  purposes  of  wor- 
ship. 8.  'kfliuv  (from  dva&u'vnv,  to  ascend),  eho- 
rut  fthe  choir),  and  ruggeetum,  a  part  of  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  nave  raised  above  the  general  level 
of  the  floor  by  a  flight  of  steps.  4.  Irparriov,  Updv 
^^/io,  sanctuarium,  which  answered  to  the  tribune 
of  the  ancient  basilica.  In  the  centre  of  this  sanc- 
tuary was  placed  the  high  altar,  under  a  tabernacle 
or  canopy,  such  aj  still  remains  in  the  Basilica  of 
8t.  John  of  Lateran  at  Rome,  at  which  the  priest 
officiated  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  people. 
Around  this  altar,  nnd  in  the  wings  of  the  sanctua- 
rium, were  seats  'or  the  assistant  clergy,  with  an 
eterated  chair  foi  the  bishop  at  the  bottom  of  the 
eircle  in  the  centre.' 


l.(Pliii.,Ei>,n.,»3.)-S.  (TiKit.,Aini.,iy7S.)-«.  (Vitrar, 
\.t.)-4.  (VitreT„L  o.)-a.  (Plmut.,  C»pt.,  rv.,ii.,SS.)-«.  (Vi- 
tr»T.,L  c>— 7.  (Plin.,  1.  c.)— 6.  (Gnu.  Act.  pro  eoDral>tn.)-4. 
(Thnbr.  BmO.  Pwiii.,  cuni  Imef.  Marl.  Canon.,  iii.,  p.  8.— Ci- 
amp.,  Vm.  Mm.,  i.,  ii.,  e«  X)t  Ska-.  Ed.,  pauim.) 
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BASIL'ICA  (B<uruU«a2  Atanifftf).  About  A.1X 
876,  the  Gre^  emperor  Basilins,  the  Macedonian, 
commenced  this  work,  which  was  completed  by  hi* 
son  Leo,  tl>e  philosopher.  Before  the  reign  of  Ba- 
silius,  there  had  been  several  Greek  translations  of 
the  Pandect,  the  Code,  and  the  Institutes ;  but  there 
was  no  authorized  Greek  version  of  them.  The 
numerous  Constitutions  of  Justinian's  suceesaor% 
and  the  contradictory  interpretations  of  the  jurist^ 
were  a  farther  reason  for  publishing  a  revised  Gred 
text  under  the  imperial  authority.  This  great  work 
was  called  Basilica,  or  ^aaiXiKal  Aiaraietc :  it  was 
revised  by  the  order  of  Constantinus  For^yrogen- 
neta,  about  A.D.  94fi.  The  Basilica  comprised  the 
Institutes,  Pandect,  Code,  the  Novellc,  and  the  im- 
perial Constitutions  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian, in  a  Greek  translation,  in  sixty  books,  whidi 
are  subdivided  into  titles.  The  publication  of  this 
authorized  body  of  law  in  the  Greek  language  led  to 
the  gradual  disuse  of  the  original  compilation  of 
Justinian  in  the  East 

The  arrangement  of  the  matter  in  the  Basilica  i* 
as  follows :  AU  the  matter  relating  to  a  given  sub- 
ject is  selected  firom  the  Corpus  Juris ;  the  extracta 
from  the  Pandect  are  placed  first  under  each  title, 
then  the  constitutions  of  the  Code,  and  next  in  or- 
der the  provisions  contained  in  the  Institutes  and 
the  Novella,  which  confirm  or  complete  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Pandect.  The  Basilica  does  not  con- 
tain all  that  the  Corpus  Juris  contains ;  but  it  con- 
tains numerous  fragments  of  the  opinions  of  ancient 
jurists,  and  of  imperial  Constitutions,  which  are  not 
in  the  Corpus  Juris. 

The  Basilica  was  puUished,  with  a  Latin  version, 
by  Fabrot,  Paris,  1647,  seven  vols.  fol.  Fabrot  pub- 
lished only  thirty-six  books  com|dete,  and  six  o'.b 
ers  incofbplete:  the  other  books  were  made  op 
from  an  extract  from  the  Basilica  aiid  the  schcdiatta. 
Four  of  the  deficient  books  were  afterward  found  ia 
MS.,  ani  published  by  Gerhard  Meerman,  with  a 
translation  by  M.  Otto  Reitz,  m  the  fifth  volume  of 
his  Thesaurus  Juris  Civilis  et  Canonici ;  and  they 
were  also  published  separately  in  London  in  1766, 
folio,  as  a  supplement  to  Fabrot's  edition.  A  new 
critical  edition,  by  the  brothers  Heirobach,  was  com- 
menced in  18S3,  and  is  now  in  progress. 

*BASILISCUS  (0aaiXiaiu)(),  the  BasUisk,  some- 
tunes  called  Cockatrice,  ihnn  the  vulgar  belief  in 
modem  times,  that  it  is  produced  from  the  egg  of 
a  cock.  "  Nicander  describes  it,"  observes  Dr.  Ad- 
ams, "  as  having  a  small  body,  about  three  palms 
long,  and  of  a  shining  colour.  All  the  ancient  au 
thors  speak  with  horror  of  the  poison  of  the  Basilisk, 
which  they  affirm  to  be  of  so  deadly  a  nature  as  to 
prove  fatal,  not  only  when  introduced  into  a  wound, 
but  also  when  transmitted  through  another  object. 
Avicenna  relates  the  case  of  a  soldier,  who,  having 
transfixed  a  basilisk  with  a  spear,  its  venom  proved 
fatal  to  him,  and  also  to  his  horse,  whose  lip  was  ac- 
cidentally wounded  by  it.  A  somewhat  similar  sto- 
ry is  alluded  to  by  Lucan.'  Linnaeus,  regaiding,  ot 
course,  all  the  stories  about  the  Basilisk  as  utter^ty 
fabulous,  refers  this  creature,  as  mentioned  by  the 
ancients,  to  the  Locn-taZeiuina.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing it  very  problematical,  however,  whether  the  Ig- 
uana be  indeed  the  Basilisk  of  the  ancients.  Cal- 
met  supposes  the  Scriptural  basilisk  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Cobra  di  Capello,  but  I  am  net  aware  of 
its  being  found  in  Africa.  The  serpent  which  ia 
described  under  the  name  of  ButktJi  by  Jackson, 
would  answer  very  well  in  most  respects  to  the 
ancient  descriptions  of  the  Basilisk."* 

BASTER'NA,  a  kind  of  litter  {Uetiea)  in  whiok 
women  were  carried  in  the  tune  of  the  Roman  em- 
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peiun.  It  aniean  to  have  resendded  the  lectica 
[vU.  Lscncij  very  closely ;  and  the  ooly  difference 
apparently  was,  th^t  the  lectioa  was  carried  by 
stares,  and  the  bastema  by  two  mules.  Several 
etymologies  of  the  word  have  been  proposed.  Sat 
maaias  supposes  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek 
MOTofu.*  A  description  of  a  bastema  is  given  by 
a  poet  in  the  Latin  Anthology.* 

BATHS. — BoAovnov,  Balnearaun,  BtUnam,  Ba- 
lneum, Bainat,  Balinea,  and  Tktmut.  These  words 
tie  all  coDunonly  translated  by  oar  general  term 
bnh  or  baths ;  bnt  in  the  writings  of  the  earlier 
and  better  authors  they  are  used  with  a  nice  dis- 
crimioation.  Balneum  or  balineum,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  PaXaveim,'  signifi^  in  its  primary 
sense,  a  bath  or  bathing-vessd,  such  as  most  per- 
sons of  any  consequence  among  the  Romans  pos- 
sessed in  their  own  houses ;  in  which  sense  it  is 
naed  by  Cicero,'  baiineum  caUJUri  juliebo,  and  from 
that  it  came  to  signify  the  chamber  which  con- 
tained the  bath*  {U^rum  ti  in  balineo  non  at),  which 
is  also  the  proper  translation  of  the  word  beUneari- 
««.  The  diminutive  balnedum  is  adopted  by  Sen- 
eca* to  designate  tbe  bath-room  of  Sci[»o,  in  the 
villa  at  Liternunt,  and  is  expressly  used  to  charac- 
leiize  the  unassuming  modesty  of  republican  man- 
ners, as  compared  with  tbe  luxury  of  his  own  times. 
But  when  the  baths  of  private  individuals  became 
more  sumptuous,  and  comprised  many  rooms  in- 
atead  of  the  one  small  chamber  described  by  Sene- 
ca, the  phiral  babua  or  balinea  was  adopted,  which 
(till,  in  correct  language,  bad  reference  only  to  the 
baths  of  private  persons.  Thus  Cicero  terms  the 
baths  at  the  villa  of  his  brother  Qnintus*  Uinearia. 
Halnca  and  balinea,  which,  according  to  Varro,* 
jiave  DO  singular  number,  were  the  public  baths. 
(Bahua  is,  however,  used  in  the  singular,  to  desig- 
nate a  private  bath,  in  an  inscription  quoted  by  Rei- 
nesiDS.*)  Thus  Cicero"  speaks  of  balneal  Senias, 
^^hu^t  public**,  and  tn  vettHndo  balnearvm,"  and 
Aulas  Genius"  of  balneas  Sitiaa.  But  this  accuracy 
of  diction  is  neglected  by  many  of  the  subsequent 
writers,  and  particularly  by  the  poets,  among  whom 
Uaea  is  not  uncommonly  used  in  the  plural  number 
to  signify  the  pubUc  baths,  since  the  word  balnea 
eooM  not  be  introduced  in  an  hexameter  verse. 
Iliny  also^  in  the  same  sentence,  makes  use  of  the 
MOter  ptural  balnea  for  public,  and  of  balneum  for  a 
private  bath."  Therma  (from  ■Sipfiii,  warmth)  mean, 
pmpeiiy,  warm  springs  or  baths  of  warm  water,  but 
came  afterward  to  be  applied  to  the  structures  in 
which  the  baths  were  placed,  and  which  were  both 
hot  and  cold.  There  was,  however,  a  material  dis- 
tinction between  the  balnea  and  therma,  inasmuch 
as  the  former  was  tbe  term  used  under  the  Repub- 
lic, and  referred  to  the  public  establishments  of  that 
age,  which  contained  no  appliances  for  luxury  be- 
yond the  mere  convenience  of  hot  and  cold  haths, 
whereas  the  latter  name  was  given  to  those  magnifi- 
cent edifices  which  grew  up  under  the  Empire,  and 
which  comprised  within  their  range  of  buildings  all 
the  apportenances  belonging  to  the  Greek  gymna- 
n,  as  well  as  a  regular  establishment  appropriated 
far  hatliiog;  which  distinction  is  noticed  by  Juve- 
Ml:>* 

"  Dum  petit  out  thermat,  out  Phabi  balnea." 

Subsequent  writers,  however,  use  these  terms  with- 
out distinction.  Thus  the  baths  erected  by  Clau- 
tfos  Eiruacns,  the  freedman  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 

L  (adtaa*.,  ad  Loaiitid,  Heliw«  c  SI.)—!,  (iii.,  183.)— S. 
(nno,  Da  Lug.  Lu.,  jz.,  W,  ad.  Mailer.)— 4.  (ad  Att.,  ii.,  3.)— 
t  (Cic,  ad  Fan.,  xJT., ».)-».  (Bp.,  8«.)— 7.  (ad  Q.  Fiatr,  iii., 
l,  t  1.)— 8.  (D«  Liag.  Lat.,  Tiii.,  ti ;  ix..  41,  ad.  MOUar.)— ». 
(laaci^ri.,  11}.)— 10.  (Pro  Cal.,  J5.)— II.  (lb.,  M.)— 13.  (iii., 
t  :!,».>  -13.  (Ep,  ii.,  17.)— U.  (Srt.  -i.  S33.) 


disn,  are  styled  by  Statios*  talTui,  and  by  Martial 
Etnuci  thmnula.  In  an  epigram,  also,  by  Mar 
tial,'  "tubie*  balneum  ihermia,"  thefnrms  are  not  ap- 
plied  to  the  whole  building,  but  tu  two  different 
chambers  in  the  same  edifice. 

Bathing  was  a  practice  familiar  to  the  Greeks  of 
both  sexes  from  the  earliest  times,  both  in  fresh 
water  and  salt,  and  in  the  natural  warm  springs  af 
well  as  vessels  artificially,  heated.  Thus  Nausicai, 
daughter  of  Alcinous,  king  of  Phsacia,  goe3  out  with 
her  attendants  to  wash  her  clothes,  and,  after  tht 
task  is  done,  she  bathes  herself  in  tbe  river.*  Ulys- 
ses, who  is  conducted  to  the  same  spot,  strips  and 
takes  a  bath,  while  she  and  her  servants  stand 
aside*  Europa  also  bathes  in  tbe  river  Anaurus.* 
and  Helen  and  her  companions  in  the  Eurotas.' 
Warm  springs  were  also  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  bathing.  The  'UpoK^a  Xovrpd  shown  by  Vul- 
can or  M'oerva  to  Hercules  are  celeorated  by  the 
poets.  Pindarspeaksof  thehotbathof  theiiymphs 
— ^epiia  Nv/t^v  Aovrpd,*  and  Hom<'r*  celebi^tes  one 
of  the  streams  of  the  Scamandor  t<>r  its  warm  tem- 
perature. The  artificial  warm  <><.(h  was  taken  in  a 
vessel  called  aaofuvdoc  by  Homf .-  ,'*  because  it  dimin- 
ished the  uncleanliness  of  the  skin,  and  lfiSaai(  by 
Athenaeus."  It  would  appear,  from  the  description 
of  the  bath  administered  to  Ulysses  in  the  palace  of 
Circe,  that  this  vessel  did  not  contain  water  itself, 
but  was  only  used  for  the  bather  to  sit  in  while  the 
warm  water  was  poured  ovor  him,  which  was  heated 
in  a  large  caldron  or  tripod,  under  which  the  fire  was 
placed,  and,  when  sufficiently  wanned,  was  taken 
out  in  other  vessels,  and  poured  over  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  person  who  sat  in  the  daofuvSot." 
Where  cleanliness  merely  was  the  object  sought, 
cold  bathing  was  adopted,  which  was  considered  as 
most  bracing  to  the  nerves ;"  but,  after  violent  bod- 
ily fatigue  or  exertion,  warm  water  was  made  use 
of,  in  order  to  refresh  the  body  and  Tela<c  the  over- 
tension  of  the  muscles."  Ttius  the  6aafi:v6o{  is  pre- 
pared for  Peisistratus  and  Telemachus  in  the  |»1- 
ace  of  Menelaus,"  and  is  resorted  to  by  Ulysses  and 
Diomed,  when  they  return  with  the  captured  horses 
of  Rhesus." 

'Ec  ff  iaaiiCvBovc  pdvrec  miarac  Xo6eaVro. 
From  which  passage  we  also  learn  that  the  vessel 
was  of  polished  marble,  like  the  basins  glabra)  which 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Roman  baths.  An- 
dromache, in  the  23d  book  of  the  Iliad,  prepares  a 
hot  bath  for  Hector  against  his  return  from  battle ; 
and  Nestor,  in  the  14th,  orders  Hecamede  to  make 
ready  the  warm  bath  (^ep/m  Aoerpa) ;  and  the  Pbc- 
acians  are  represented  as  being  addicted  to  tbe  van- 
ities of  dress,  warm  baths,  and  sexual  indulgence." 

ElftaTu  r'  i^ti/uiSi,  Xoerpa  re  ^ep/m,  xal  eivtu. 
It  was  also  customary  for  the  Greeks  to  take  two 
baths  in  succession,  &rst  cold  and  afterward  warm ; 
thus,  in  the  peissage  of  the  Iliad  just  referred  to, 
Ulysses  and  Diomed  both  bathe  in  the  sea,  and  af- 
terward refresh  themselves  with  a  warm  bath  (<>ott- 
fuv6o{)  upon  returning  to  their  tents.  The  custom 
of  plunging  into  cokl  water  after  the  warm  bath 
mentioned  by  Aristides,"  who  wrote  in  the  second 
century,  does  not  refer  to  the  Greeks  of  this  early 
age,  but  to  those  who  lived  after  the  subjugation  of 
their  country  by  the  Romans,  from  whom  Uie  habit 
was  most  probably  borrowed. 

After  bathing,  both  sexes  anointed  themselves, 


1.  (SylT.,  i.,  5,  lS.)-«.  (»i.,  «.)—«.  (ix.,  78.)— 4.  (Od.,  »i, 
58,  <U.)-4.  (OiL,  Ti.,  Sl(^«4.)— S,  (Moach.,  Id.,  ii.,  31.)— 7. 
(Theocr-  Id.,  rii.,  SS.)— 8.  (Olymp.,  zii.,  27.)— «.  (II.,  nU., 
i4D.) — id.  (irapd  to  r^v  Sarjv  utvwuv. — Pharorinita,  I  t.  ^oI- 
■.i»«oJ.)— 11.  (I,  c.  1»,  p.  24.)— la.  (Od.,  I.,  SS9-38S.)— 18.  (|i> 
Xiera  roi;  vHpoti  vpia^epoi:  Athen.,  1.  o.) — 14.  (id. ibid.) — ^19 
(Od.,  IT..  48.)  — 1<  (Q.,  X.,  t70.)— 17.  (Od.  viu.,  MS.)— M 
(Tom.  i.,  Orat.  S,  Sacr.  Sann.,  p.  SIS.) 
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(he  women'  as  well  as  men,  in  order  that  the  skin 
might  not  be  left  harsh  and  rough,  especially  after 
waim  water.*  Oil  {iXatm)  is  the  only  ointment 
mrniioneil  by  Homer  as  used  for  thi»  purpose,  and 
l*iiny'  says  (hat  the  Greeks  had  no  better  ointment 
at  tiie  time  of  tlie  Trojan  war  than  oil  perfumed 
with  herbs.  In  all  the  passages  quoted  above,  the 
bathers  anoint  themselves  with  clear  pure  oil  (X<V 
tXaiv);  but  in  the  23d  book  of  the  Iliad,*  Venus 
anoints  the  body  of  Hector  with  oil  scented  with 
roses  (iXaiV  ImioevTi),  and,  in  the  14th  book  of  the 
■ame  poem,'  Juno  anoints  herself  with  oil  "ambro- 
■ial,  sweet,  and  odoriferous"  {a/ttficiov,  iiaviv,  rtO- 
vunivav) :  and  elsewhere  the  oil  ::>  termed  hiuief, 
Rweet-smelling,  upon  which  epithet  the  commenta- 
tors and  Athenaeus*  remark  that  Homer  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  more  precious  ointments, 
but  calls  them  oil  with  an  epithet  to  distinguish 
them  from  conunon  oil.  The  ancient  heroes,  how- 
ever, never  used  precious  unguents  (jiipa). 

Among  the  Greeks  as  well  as  Romans,  bathing 
i»as  always  a  preliminary  to  the  hour  of  meals.  In- 
deed, the  process  of  eating  seems  to  have  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course  upon  that  of  bathing;  for 
even  Nausicae  and  her  companions,  in  tlie  passage 
refeired  to  above,  immediately  after  they  had  bathed 
and  anointed  themselves,  sat  down  to  eat  by  the 
river's  side  while  waiting  for  the  clothes  to  dry.' 

The  Lacedemonians,  who  considered  warm  wa- 
ter as  enervating  and  effeminate,  used  two  kinds  of 
baths,  namely,  the  cold  daily  bath  in  the  Eurotas, 
which  A);esilaus  also  used,*  and  a  dry  sudorific  bath 
in  a  chamber  heated  with  warm  air  by  means  of  a 
stove ;'  and  from  them  the  chamber  used  by  the 
Romans  for  a  similar  purpose  was  termed  Loam- 

Thus  it  seems  clear  that  the  Greeks  were  famil- 
iar with  the  use  of  the  bath,  both  as  a  source  of 
h.^alth  and  pleasure,  long  before  it  came  into  gener- 
1.  prarlice  among  the  Romans,  although  they  had 
10  public  establishments  expressly  devoted  to  the 
Mrpose  of  the  same  magnificence  as  the  Romans 
bad ;  in  %hich  sense  the  words  of  .\rtemidonis" 
may  be  understood,  when  he  says,  "They  were 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  baths"  OSoAama  o6k 
^ittaav)  I  for  it  appears  that  the  Athenians,  at  least, 
bad  public  baths  (Xovrpuvtf)  attached  to  the  gym- 
nasia, which  were  more  used  by  the  common  peo- 
ple than  by  the  great  and  wealthy,  who  bad  private 
bnths  in  their  own  houses." 

The  Romans,  as  well  as  Greeks,  resorted  to  the 
rivers,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  history,  from 
motives  of  health  or  cleanliness,  and  not  of  luxury ; 
for,  as  the  use  of  linen  was  little  known  in  those 
ages,"  health  as  well  as  comfort  rendered  frequent 
ablutions  necessary.  Thus  we  learn  from  Seneca'* 
that  the  ancient  Romans  washed  their  legs  and 
arms  daily,  and  bathed  their  whole  body  once  a 
week. 

It  is  not  recorded  at  what  precise  period  the  use 
of  the  warm  bath  was  first  introduced  among  the 
Romans ;  but  we  learn  from  Seneca"  that  &:ipio 
had  a  warm  bath  in  his  villa  at  Litemura,  which, 
however,  was  of  the  simplest  kind,  consisting  of  a 
•imple  chamber,  just  sufficient  for  the  necessary 
parposes,  and  without  any  pretension  to  luxury. 
It  was  "  small  and  dark,"  he  says,  "  after  the  man- 
Mr  of  the  ancients."  This  was  a  bath  of  warm 
vtUt}  but  the  practice  of  heating  an  apartment 
Kt'Ji  warm  air  by  flues  placed  immediately  under  it. 


!.  (CH.,  Ti.,  tt.)-i.  (Athen.,  1.  o.)-S.  (H.  N.,  itii,  1.)— 4. 
•L  l8«.)-5.  (1.  17S.)-«.  (IT.,  ll.)-7.  (Od..  ti.,  «.)— 8. 
iXcn.,  lleUsa.,  t.,  4,  t  M.— Plat.,  Alo.,  i».)—9.  (Dion,  liii.,  p. 
•IS  «1.  IlannoT.,  IBM.)— 10.  (Comparo  Stiabo,  iii.,  p.  413,  sd. 
8i«l«nk«M.— Camub.mloc.)— II.  (i.,  M.)— 12.  (XeD.,D«  I>«p. 
Ath.,  U.,  10.)-13.  (F»bT.,  De<cr.  Urb.  Rom.,  c  18.)— 14.  (K-. 
Kd-l-lS.  (l.c.) 
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so  as  to  produce  a  vapour  bath,  is  stated  by  Valn^ 
us  Maximus'  and  by  Pliny*  to  have  been  invented 
by  Sergius  On>ta,  who  lived  iathe  age  of  Crassui, 
before  the  Marsic  war.  The  expression  used  bf 
Valerius  Maximus  is  balnea  pemilia,  and  by  Pliny 
balineat  pensiUs,  which  is  differently  ex]dained  by 
different  commentators ;  but  a  single  glance  at  tht 
plans  inserted  below  will  be  sufficient  in  crJer  i* 
comprehend  the  manner  in  which  the  flooring  of  (ha 
chambers  was  suspended  over  the  hollow  cells  of 
the  hypocaust,  called  by  Vitruvius  suspmsurt  eal- 
dariorum,*  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  pieciM 
meaning  of  the  invention,  which  is  more  fidly  vt, 
emplifled  in  the  following  passage  of  Ausonius:* 
"Quid  {.memorem)  qua  sulpkurea  substrueta  crtjiAu 

fumant 
Bialnca,  ferventi  cum  Mulcibcr  haustus  operlo, 
Volvit  anhetalas  leetoria  per  catajtammas, 
Indusum  glomerans  astu  exspirante  vaporem  f 
By  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  use  of  baths,  both 
public  and  private,  of  warm  water  and  hot  air,  had 
obtained  very  generally,  and  with  a  considerabte  de- 
gree of  luxury,  if  not  of  splendour,  as  may  be  col- 
lected from  a  letter  to  his  brother,*  in  which  he  in- 
forms him  that  he  had  given  directions  for  removing 
the  vapour  bath  {assa)  into  the  opposite  angle  of  the 
undressing-room  (apodytaium),  on  account  of  the 
flue  being  placed  in  an  injudicious  situation ;  and 
we  learn  from  the  same  author  that  there  were 
baths  at  Rome  in  his  time — balneas  Senias* — which 
were  open  to  the  public  upon  payment  of  a  small 
fee.' 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Roman  history,  a  mucu 
greater  delicacy  was  observed  with  respect  to  pro- 
miscuous  bathing,  even  among  tne  men,  than  wu 
usual  among  the  Greeks ;  for,  according  to  Vale- 
rius Maximus,*  it  was  deemed  indecent  for  a  father 
to  bathe  in  company  with  his  own  son  after  he  bai 
attained  the  age  of  puberty,  or  a  son  in-law  with  b<t 
father-in-law:   the  same  respectful  reserve  beitf 
shown  to  blood  and  affinity  as  was  paid  to  the  tem- 
ples of  the  gods,  towards  whom  it  was  considered 
as  an  act  of  irreligion  even  to  appear  naked  in  any 
of  the  places  consecrated  to  their  worship.*    But 
virtue  passed  away  as  wealth  increased  ;  and,  «.ien 
the  therms  came  into  use,  not  only  did  the  men 
bathe  together  in  numbers,  but  even  men  and  women 
stripped  and  bathed  promiscuously  in  the  same  bath. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  the  public  establishments 
often  contained  separate  baths  fur  both  sexes  ad- 
joining to  each  other,"  as  will  be  seen  to  haye  been 
also  the  case  at  the  baths  of  Pompeii,    .\ulus  Grl- 
lius"  relates  a  story  of  a  consul's  wife  who  took  a 
whim  to  bathe  at  Teanum  (Teano),  a  small  provin- 
cial town  of  Campania,  in  the  men's  baths  Ibalneis 
virilibus);  probably  because,  in  a  small  town,  the 
female  department,  like  that  at  Poi):ipeii,  was  more 
confined  and  less  convenient  than  that  assigned  to 
the  men ;  and  an  order  was  consequently  given  to 
the  quaestor,  M.  Marius,  to  turn  the  men  out.     Bat 
whether  the  men  and  women  were  allowed  to  use 
each  other's   chambers   indiscriminately,   or  that 
some  of  the  public  establishments  had  only  one 
common  set  of  baths  for  both,  the  custom  prevailed 
under  the  Empire  of  men  and  women  bathing  indis- 
criminately together."    This  custom  was  furbiddea 
by  Hadrian"  and  by  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  ;'*  and 
Alexander  Severus  prohibited  any  baths,  commoa 
to  both  sexes  {balnea  mixta),  from  being  opened  in 
Rome.'* 
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Wben  the  public  baths  (balnea)  were  first  inatitU' 
ted,  they  wure  only  for  the  lower  orders,  who  alone 
bathed  in  public ;  the  people  of  wealth,  as  weU  as 
those  who  formed  the  equestrian  and  senatorian  or- 
ders, using  private  baths  in  their  own  houses.  But 
this  monopoly  was  not  long  enjoyed ;  for,  as  early 
CTen  as  the  time  of  Julius  Cssar,  we  find  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  mother  of  Augustus  making  use 
of  the  public  establishments,'  which  were  probably, 
•t  that  time,  separated  from  the  men's ;  and,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  even  the  emperors  themselves  bathed 
in  paUie  with  the  meanest  of  the  people.  Thus 
Hadrian  often  bathed  in  public  among  the  herd  {cum 
emmiu^);  and  even  the  virtuous  Alexander  Se- 
fertis  took  his  bath  among  the  populace  in  the  ther- 
ms he  had  himself  erected,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
his  predecessors,  and  returned  to  the  palace  in  his 
bathing-dress ;'  and  the  abaudoned  Gallienus  amo- 
ved himself  by  bathing  in  the  midst  of  the  young 
and  old  of  both  sexes — men,  women,  and  children.* 

The  baths  were  opened  at  sumise  and  closed  at 
sunset ;  but,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  it 
wonld  appear  that  they  were  kept  open  nearly  aU 
night ;  for  he  is  stated*  to  have  furnished  oil  for  bis 
own  therms,  which  previously  were  not  opened  be- 
fore daybreak  (ante  auroram),  and  were  shut  before 
sunset  (aiUevetpenim) ;  and  Juvenal*  includes  in  his 
eatalogne  of  female  immoraUties,  that  of  taking  the 
bath  at  night  (balnea  node  subit),  which  may,  how- 
^'ver,  refer  to  private  baths. 

The  price  of  a  bath  was  a  r|dadrant,  the  smallest 
^ece  of  coined  money  firom  the  age  of  Cicero  down- 
ward,' which  was  paid  to  the  keeper  of  the  bath 
(fbieator) ;  and  hence  it  is  termed  by  Cicero,  in  the 
tiration  just  cited,  quadrantaria  permulaHo,  and  by 
Seneca,*  r«  quadrantaria.  Children  below  a  cer- 
tain age  were  admitted  free.' 
"iVa  pueri  creiwU,  nifi  q-U  nrndwn  <trs  lavantur." 
Strangers  also,  and  foreigners,  were  admitted  to 
■ome  of  tlie  baths,  if  not  to  all  without  payment, 
as  we  learn  ftom  an  inscription  found  at  Rome,  and 
quoted  by  Piliscus." 

L.  OCTAVIO.  L.  p.  CAM. 

BUrO.  TRIE.  MIL 

UDi  LAVATIONBH  ORATDITAH  MUNICIPtBUS, 

IHC0LI8 

H08PITIBDB  ET  ADVBNTOBIUDS. 

The  baths  were  closed  when  any  misfortune  hap- 
pened to  the  Republic  j"  and  Suetonius  tayo  that  the 
Emperor  Caligula  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  in- 
dulge in  the  luxury  of  bathing  upon  any  religious 
holyday."  They  were  originally  placed  under  the 
soperiutendence  of  the  a>diles,  whose  business  it 
was  tu  keep  them  also  m  repair,  and  to  see  that 
they  were  kept  clean  and  of  a  proper  temperatuie." 
In  the  provinces,  the  same  duty  seems  to  have  de- 
volved upon  the  quiestor,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  passage  already  quoted  from  Aulus  GcUius.'* 

The  time  usually  assigned  by  the  Romans  for 
taking  the  bath  was  the  eighth  hour,  or  shortly  af- 
terward.** 

"  Ociavam  poterit  tervare ;  lavabimwr  una; 
Seit,  quam  nn<  Stephani  balnea  juncta  mtAi." 

Before  that  time  none  but  invalids  were  allowed  to 
tathe  in  public.**  Vitruvius  reckons  the  best  hours 
adapted  for  bathing  to  be  from  midday  until  about 
•onset."  Pliny  took  his  bath  at  the  ninth  hour  in 
■onuner,  and  at  the  eighth  in  winter  ;'*  and  Martia. 
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speaks  of  taJimg  a  bath,  when  fatigued  and  weary 
at  the  tenth  hour,  and  even  later.' 

When  the  water  was  ready  and  the  batlife  pre- 
pared, notice  was  given  by  the  soimd  of  a  bell — <n 
the  narum.*  One  of  these  bells,  with  the  inscription 
FiRMi  Balneatoris,  was  found  in  the  thermal  Dio- 
cietiano,  in  the  year  1548,  and  came  inio  the  [los- 
Bcssion  of  the  learned  Fulvius  Ursinus.* 

While  the  bath  was  used  for  health  merely  iir 
cleanliness,  a  single  one  was  considered  sufficient 
at  a  time,  and  that  only  when  requisite.  But  the 
luxuries  of  the  Empire  knew  no  such  bounds,  and 
the  daily  bath  was  sometimes  repeated  as  many  as 
seven  and  eight  times  in  succession — the  numSer 
which  the  Emperor  Commodus  indulged  himself 
with.*  Gotdlan  bathed  seven  times  a  day  in  sum- 
mer, and  twice  in  winter ;  the  Emperor  Gallienus 
r.ix  or  seven  times  in  summer,  and  twice  or  thrice 
m  winter.*  Commodus  also  took  his  meals  in  the 
bath  ;*  a  custom  which  was  not  coufined  to  a  dis- 
solute emperor  alone,  for  Martial'  attacks  a  certain 
iGmilius  for  the  same  practice,  which  passage,  how- 
ever, ia  differently  interpreted  by  some  commenta- 
tors. 

It  was  the  usual  and  constant  habit  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  take  the  bath  after  exercise,  and  previous- 
ly to  their  principal  meal  (ccma) ;  but  the  debauchees 
of  the  Empire  bathed  also  after  eating,  as  well  as 
before,  in  order  to  promote  digestion,  so  as  to  ac- 
quire a  new  appetite  for  fresh  delicacies.  Nero  is 
related  to  have  indulged  in  this  practice,'  which  is 
also  alluded  to  by  Juvenal.* 

Upon  quitting  the  bath,  it  was  usual  for  the  Ro- 
mans, as  well  as  Greeks,  to  be  anointed  with  oU ;  to 
which  custom  both  Pompey  and  Brutus  are  repre- 
sented by  Plutarch  as  adhering.  But  a  particular 
habit  of  body,  or  tendency  to  certain  complaints, 
sometimes  required  this  order  to  be  reversed ;  for 
which  reason  Augustus,  who  suffered  Irom  nervous 
disorders,  was  accustomed  to  anoint  himself  before 
bathing;'*  and  a  similar  practice  was  adopted  by 
Alexander  Severus."  The  most  usual  practice, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  to  take  some  gentla 
exercise  (exercilaiio)  in  the-  first  instance,  and  then, 
after  bathing,  to  be  anointed  either  in  the  sim,  or  in 
the  tepid  or  thermal  chamber,  and  finally  to  take 
theli'  food. 

The  Romans  did  not  content  themselves  with  a 
single  bath  of  hot  or  cold  water,  but  they  went 
through  a  course  of  baths  in  succession,  in  whicl: 
the  agency  of  air  as  well  as  water  was  ap[died.  It 
is  dilhcult  to  ascertain  the  precise  order  in  which 
the  course  was  usually  taken,  if,  indeed,  there  was 
any  general  practice  beyond  the  whim  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Under  medical  treatment,  of  course  the 
succession  would  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the 
disease  for  which  a  cure  was  sought,  and  would 
var}',  also,  according  to  the  different  practice  of  dif- 
ferent physicians.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it 
was  a  general  practice  to  close  the  pores  and  brace 
the  body  after  the  excessive  perspiration  of  the  va- 
pour bath,  either  by  pouring  cold  water  over  the 
head,  or  by  plunging  at  once  into  the  piecina,  or  into 
a  river,  aa  the  Russians  still  do,"  and  as  the  Rom  ini 
sometimes  did,  as  we  learn  from  Ausonius. 
"  Yidi  ego  ilefetsoe  muUo  sudore  lataeri 
Fattidisae  locus,  et  frigora  pucinantm, 
Vt  vivi*  fruerentur  equis ;  max  amne  refold 
Ptaudenii getidum  flumen  pepuluse  natatu."" 

Musa,  the  physician  of  Augustus,  is  said  to  have 
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mtrodaced  this  practice,'  which  became  qnite  the 
ftahion,  in  consequence  of  the  benefit  which  the 
emperor  derived  from  it,  though  Dion*  accuses  him 
of  having  artfully  caused  the  death  of  Marcellus  by 
an  improper  application  of  the  same  treatment.  In 
other  cases  it  was  considered  conducive  to  health 
to  pour  warm  waw^  nver  the  head  before  the  vapour 
bath,  and  culd  wutr  immediately  alter  it  ;*  and  at 
other  times  a  succeat  ^n  of  warm,  tepid,  and  cold 
water  was  resorted  to. 

The  two  physicians,  Cm  and  Celsus,  differ  in 
some  respects  as  to  the  ou'er  in  which  the  baths 
should  be  taken ;  the  former  rrcommending  first  the 
hot  air  of  the  Laconicum  (ui^p.  9epit^),  next  the 
bath  of  warm  water  ((dwp  ^ep/idv  ^^nd  Xovrpov),  af- 
terward the  cold,  and,  finally,  to  bo  well  rubbed  ;* 
while  the  latter  recommends  his  pat.'ents  first  to 
sweat  for  a  short  time  in  the  tepid  chamhrr  (upidor 
rimm)  without  undressing ;  then  to  proceed  into  the 
thermal  chamber  {calidarium),  and,  after  having  gone 
tlirough  a  regular  course  of  perspiration  there,  not 
lo  descend  into  the  warm  bath  {solium),  but  to  pour 
•  quantity  of  warm  water  over  the  head,  then  te- 
pid, and  finally  cold ;  afterward  to  be  scraped  with 
the  strigil  iperfncari),  and  finally  rubbed  dry  and 
anointed*  Such,  in  all  probability,  was  the  usual 
habit  of  the  Romans  when  the  bath  was  resorted  to 
as  a  daily  source  of  pleasure,  and  not  for  any  par- 
ticular medical  treatment ;  the  more  so,  as  it  re- 
sembles, in  many  respects,  the  system  of  bathing 
still  in  practice  among  the  Orientals,  who,  as  Sir 
W.  Gell  remarks,  "succeeded  by  conquest  to  the 
luxuries  of  the  enervated  Greeks  and  Romans.'" 

In  the  passage  quoted  above  from  Galen,  it  is 
plain  that  the  word  }^Tp<ni  is  used  for  a  warm 
bath,  in  which  sense  it  also  occurs  in  the  same  au- 
thor. Vitruvius,^  on  the  contrary,  says  that  the 
Greeks  used  the  same  word  to  signify  a  cold  bath 
(frigida  lavatio,  quam  Greed  ^Jtirpov  vocitani).  The 
contradiction  between  the  two  authors  is  here  point- 
ed out,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  Impossibility, 
as  well  as  impropriety,  of  attempting  to  ixoru  pre- 
cise meaning  to  each  of  the  different  terms  made 
oae  of  by  the  ancient  writers  in  reference  to  their 
bathing  establishments. 

Having  thus  detailed  from  classical  authorities 
the  general  habits  of  the  Romans  in  connexion  with 
their  system  of  bathing,  it  now  remains  to  examine 
and  explain  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  struc- 
terea  wbich  contained  tlieir  baths,  which  will  serve 
an  a  practical  commentary  upon  all  that  has  been 
•aid.  Indeed,  there  are  more  ample  and  better  ma- 
terials for  acquiring  a  thorough  insight  into  Roman 


manners  in  this  one  particular,  than  fat  any  otunt 
of  the  usages  connected  with  their  domestic  habita 
Lucian,  in  the  treatise  which  is  inscribed  Hifpiat, 
has  given  a  minute  and  interesting  description  of  a 
set  of  baths  erected  by  an  architect  of  that  name. 
which  it  is  to  be  regretted  is  mncb  too  long  for  in- 
sertion in  this  place,  but  which  is  well  worth  pern- 
sal  ;  and  an  excavation  made  at  Pompeii  between 
the  years  1884, '35,  laid  open  a  complete  set  of  pub- 
lic baths  (balnete),  with  many  of  the  chambers,  erea 
to  the  ceilings,  in  good  preservation,  and  construct* 
ed  in  all  their  important  parts  upon  rules  very  i ' 
lar  to  those  laid  down  by  Vitruvius. 

In  order  to  render  the  subjoined  remaiks  i 
easily  intelligible,  the  preceding  woodcut  is  insert- 
ed, which  is  taken  from  a  fresco  painting  upon  the 
walls  of  the  therms  of  Titus  at  Rome. 

The  woodcut  on  the  following  page  lepresenta  1t» 
ground-plan  of  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  which  are  net  ^ 
ly  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  houses  and  shop^ 
thus  forming  what  the  Romans  termed  an  imuU. 

The  whole  building,  which  comprises  a  donUe 
set  of  baths,  has  six  different  entrances  from  the 
street,  one  of  which,  A,  gives  admission  to  the 
smaller  set  only,  which  were  appropriated  to  the 
women,  and  five  others  to  the  male  department ;  ot 
which  two,  B  and  C,  communicate  directly  with  the 
furnaces,  and  the  other  three,  D,  E,  F,  with  the  bm- 
thing  apartments,  of  which  F,  the  nearest  to  the 
Forum,  was  the  principal  one ;  the  other  two,  D  and 
E,  being  on  opposite  sides  of  the  building,  served 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  lived  on  the  north 
and  east  sides  of  the  city.  To  have  a  variety  of 
entrances  (ifudotf  noXkal;  reBvpu/tivov)  is  one  d 
the  qualities  enumerated  by  Lucian  necessary  to  a 
well-constructed  set  of  baths.'  Passing  through  the 
principal  entrance  F,  which  is  removed  from  the 
street  by  a  narrow  footway  surrounding  the  nunila 
(the  outer  curb  of  which  is  marked  upon  the  plan 
by  the  thin  line  drawn  round  it),  and  after  descend- 
ing three  steps,  ihn  batbei  finds  upon  his  left  hand 
a  small  chamber  i;,  which  contained  a  conveni- 
ence (/a(riiui'),  ana  proceeds  into  a  covered  portico 
(2),  which  ran  rouu-i  three  sides  of  an  open  coarV— 
atrium  (3),  and  these  together  formed  the  vestfbola 
of  the  baths — vettibiUum  baliuarum,*  in  which  tte 
servants  belonging  to  the  establishment,  as  well  M 
such  of  the  slaves  and  attendants  of  the  great  and 
wealthy  whose  services  were  not  required  in  tho  ii»- 
terior.  waited.  There  are  seats  for  their  accom- 
modation placed  underneath  the  portico  (a,  i^ 
This  compartment  answers  exactly  to  the  fiiat, 
wbich  is  described  by  Lucian.*    Within  this  coort 
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the  keeper  oi  the  baths  {halneaior),  who  exacted  the 
fudrant  paid  by  each  visiter,  was  also  stationed  ; 
ind,  accordingly,  in  it  was  found  the  box  for  holding 
the  money.  The  room  (4)  which  runs  back  from 
the  portico  might  have  bieen  appropriated  to  him ; 
•r,  if  not,  it  might  have  been  an  aeu»  or  ezeira,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  better  classes  while  await- 
ing the  return  of  their  acquaintances  from  the  inte- 
rior, in  which  case  it  will  correspond  with  the 
chambers  mentioned  by  Lucian,'  adjoining  to  the 
•errants'  waiting-place  (tv  ipiartp^  Si  tuv  l^  rpv- 
fifp  mpeaKrvaa/uvuv  oiH^fidTuv).  In  this  court  like- 
wise, as  being  the  most  public  piace,  advertisements 
lor  the  theatre,  or  other  announcements  of  general 
interest,  were  posted  up,  one  of  which,  announcing 
a  gladiatorial  show,  still  remains.  (6)  Is  the  corri- 
dor which  conducts  from  the  entrance  E  into  the 
tame  vestibule.  (6)  A  small  cell  of  similar  use  as 
the  corresponding  one  in  the  opposite  corridor  (I). 
C7)  A  passage  of  communication  which  leads  into 
llie  chamber  (8),  the  frigidarium,  which  also  served 
IS  an  tpod^ierium  or  tpoliatorium,  a  room  for  un- 
iressing ;  and  which  is  also  accessible  from  the 
(treet  by  the  door  D,  through  the  corridor  (9),  in 
which  a  small  niche  is  observable,  which  probably 
served  for  the  station  of  another  balneator,  who  col- 
ieeted  the  money  from  those  entering  from  the  north 
street.  Here,  then,  is  the  centre  in  which  all  the 
persons  must  have  met  before  entering  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  baths ;  and  its  locality,  as  well  as  oth- 
er characteristic  features  in  its  fittings  up,  leave  no 
room  to  doubt  that  it  served  as  an  undressing-room 
to  the  kaJnea  Pompeiana.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  general  rule  of  construction  was  followed  by 
'he  architects  of  antiquity  with  regard  to  the  local- 
ity and  temperature  best  adapted  for  an  apodyteri- 
•m.  The  word  is  not  mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  nor 
expmwiy  by  Lucian ;  but  he  says  enough  for  us  to 
iofKr  >tiat  it  belonged  to  the  frigidarium  in  the  baths 
at  H'ppias.*  "  Alter  quitting  the  last  apartment, 
lker<«  is  a  sufficient  number  of  chambers  for  the 
hUlberB  to  undress,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an 
m^t,  containing  three  baths  of  cold  water."  Pliny 
•M  younger  says  that  the  apodyterium  at  one  of  bis 
MTB  Tillas  adjoined  the  frigidarium,*  and  it  is  plain, 


from  a  passage  already  quoted,  that  tlM  apodytcnun 
was  a  warm  apartment  in  the  hatha  belonging  to 
the  villa  of  Cicero's  brother  Quintos  (atia  in  alte- 
rum  apodylerii  unguium  promom),  to  which  tempera- 
tare  Celsus  also  assigns  it.  In  the  therms  at  Rome, 
each  of  the  hot  and  cold  departments  bad  probably 
a  separate  apodyterium  attached  to  it ;  or,  if  not,'  the 
ground-plan  was  so  arranged  that  one  apodyterium 
would  be  contiguous  to,  and  serve  for  both  or  either; 
but  where  space  and  means  were  circumscribed,  at 
in  the  little  city  of  Pompeii,  it  is  more  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  Ihe  frigidarium  served  as  an  apodyte- 
rium for  those  who  confined  themselves  to  cold  ba^ 
thing,  and  the  tepidarium  for  those  who  commenced 
their  ablutions  m  the  warm  apartments.  The  ba- 
thers were  expected  to  take  off  their  garments  in 
the  apodyterium,  it  not  being  permitted  to  enter  into 
the  interior  unless  naked.'  They  were  then  deliv- 
ered to  a  class  of  slaves  called  capiarii  (from  capta, 
the  small  case  in  which  children  carried  their  hooka 
to  school),  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  charge  of  them. 
These  men  were  notorious  for  dishonesty,  and  lea- 
gued with  all  the  thieves  of  the  city,  so  that  they 
connived  at  the  robberies  they  were  placed  there  to 
prevent.  Hence  the  expression  of  Catullus,  "  Ofu- 
rum  optume  balneariorum  P'*  and  Trachilo,  in  the  Ru- 
dens  of  Plautus,'  complains  bitterly  of  their  rogue- 
ry, which,  in  the  capital,  was  carri^  to  such  an  ex- 
cess that  very  severe  laws  were  enacted  against 
them,  the  crime  of  stealing  in  the  baths  being  made 
a  capital  offence. 

To  return  into  the  chamber  itself:  it  is  vaulted 
and  spacious,  with  stone  seats  along  two  sides  of 
the  wall  (i.  A),  and  a  step  for  the  feet  below,  slight- 
ly raised  from  the  floor  (pulvinut  et  gradut*).  Holes 
can  still  be  seen  in  the  walls,  which  might  have 
served  for  pegs  on  which  the  garments  were  hung 
when  taken  off;  for  in  a  small  provincial  town  liko 
Pompeii,  where  a  robbery  committed  in  the  batht 
could  scarcely  escape  detection,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  capsarii  to  take  charge  of  them.  It 
was  lighted  by  a  window  closed  with  glass,  and  or- 
namented with  stucco  mouldings  and  painted  yel- 
low.   A  section  and  drawing  of  this  interior  is  giv 
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en  in  Sir  W.  Gell's  Pompeii.  There  are  no  less 
than  six  doois  to  this  chambor ;  one  led  ta  the  en- 
trance E,  another  to  the  entrance  D,  a  third  to  the 
small  room  (II),  a  fourth  to  the  furnaces,  a  fifth  to 
the  tepid  apaitment,  and  the  sixth  opened  upon  the 
cdd  bath  (10),  named  indifferently  by  the  ancient 
authors,  nalatio,  natatorium,  piscina,  baptitUrium, 
puteus,  XovTfiov.  The  word  baplitieriun^  is  not  a 
bath  sufficiently  large  to  immerse  the  whole  body, 
but  a  vessel  or  lalmtm,  containing  cold  water  for 
pouring  over  the  head.*  The  bath,  which  is  coat- 
(■d  with  white  marble,  is  12  feet  10  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  about  three  feet  deep,  and  has  two  marble 
steps  to  facilitate  the  descent  into  it,  and  a  seat  sor- 
rounding  it  at  the  depth  of  10  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom, for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  bathers  to  sit 
down  and  wash  themselves.  The  ample  size  of 
this  basin  explains  to  us  what  Cicero  meant  when 
he  wrote,  "  Latiorttn  pitcinam  voluitsem,  ubi  juctata 
brachia  rum  ojenderentur."  It  is  probable  that  many 
persons  contented  themselves  with  the  cold  bath 
only,  instead  of  going  through  the  severe  course  of 
perspiration  in  the  warm  apartments ;  and  as  the 
frigiJaTium  alone  could  have  had  no  effect  in  baths 
like  these,  where  it  merely  served  as  an  apodyleri- 
um,  the  nalatio  must  be  referred  to  when  it  is  said 
that  at  one  period  cold  baths  were  in  such  request 
that  scarcely  any  others  were  used.*  There  is  a 
platform  or  ambulatory  (tchola*)  round  the  bath, 
also  of  marble,  and  four  niches  of  the  same  material 
disposed  at  regular  intervals  round  the  walls,  with 
pedestals,  for  statues  probably,  placed  in  them ; 
according  to  Sir  W.  Gell,'  with  seats,  which  he 
interprets  ickUte,  for  the  accommodation  of  persons 
waiting  an  opportunity  to  bathe ;  but  a  passage  of 
Vttruvins,*  hereafter  quoted,  seems  to  contradict 
tttis  use  of  the  term :  and  seats  were  placed  in  the 
fngxdarium  adjoining,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ac- 
OMmroodating  those  who  were  obliged  to  wait  for 
their  turn.  The  ceiling  is  vaulted,  and  the  cham- 
btr  lighted  by  a  window  in  the  centre.  The  an- 
nexed woodcut  represents  a  frigidarium,  with  its 


In  the  cold  bath  of  Pompeii  tl  e  water  ran  into  tU 
basiu  through  a  spout  of  bronze,  and  was  earned 
off  again  through  a  conduit  on  the  opposite  side  Ii 
was  also  furnished  with  a  waste-pipe  under  thr 
margin  to  prevent  it  from  running  over.  Vo.  II  is 
a  small  chamber  on  tlie  side  opposite  to  ikefrigida- 
riam,  which  might  have  served  for  diai  ing  \tonttT> 
lie),  or  for  keeping  unguents  or  ttrigilet ;  and  fixxn 
the  centre  of  the  side  ottiie  frigidarium,  the  bather, 
who  intended  to  go  through  the  process  of  warn 
bathing  and  sudation,  entered  into  (IS)  the  tepid*- 
rium. 

This  chamber  did  not  contain  water  either  ai 
Pompeii  or  at  the  baths  of  Hippias,  but  was  meidy 
heated  with  warm  air  of  an  agreeable  tempcraturrs, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  body  for  the  great  heat  <f 
the  vapour  and  warm  baths ;  and,  u|ion  returning, 
to  obviate  the  danger  of  a  too  sudden  transition  to 
the  open  air.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  exactly 
the  tepid  chamber  described  by  Lucian,'  which  h« 
says  was  of  a  moderate  and  not  oppressive  heat, 
adjoining  to  which  he  places  a  room  for  anointing 
(o2n>f  a^liliaa6ac  rcpoarivut  <rapr;(6/i<vof ). 

In  the  baths  at  Pompeii  this  chamber  served  like 
wise  as  an  apodylerium  Cot  those  who  took  the 
warm  bath  ;  ior  which  purpose  the  fittings  up  are 
evidently  adapted,  the  walls  being  divided  into  a 
number  of  separate  compartments  or  recesses  for 
receiving  the  garments  when  taken  off,  by  a  series 
of  figures  of  the  kind  called  AtUnlet  or  TeUmmut, 
which  project  from  the  walls,  and  support  a  ridi 
cornice  above  them.  One  of  these  divisions,  with 
the  Telamones,  is  represented  in  the  article  Atlak- 
TEB.  T«'0  bronze  benches  were  also  found  in  the 
room,  which  was  heated  as  well  by  its  cnntignity 
to  the  hypocaust  of  the  adjoining  chamber,  as  tqr  a 
brazier  of  bronze  (/ocu/ix),  in  which  the  chaicoaj 
ashes  were  still  remaining  when  the  excavatioa 
was  made.  A  representation  of  it  is  given  in  the 
annexed  woodcut  Its  whole  length  was  scve^ 
feet,  and  its  breadth  two  feet  six  inches. 


I 


culd  bath'  at  one  extremity,  supposed  to  have  form- 
ed a  part  of  the  Formian  villa  of  Cicero,  to  whose 
age  the  style  of  cimstruction,  and  the  use  of  the 
simple  Doric  order,  undoubtedly  belong.  The  bath 
itself,  into  which  the  water  stdl  continues  to  flow 
from  a  neighbouring  spring,  is  placed  under  the  al- 
cove, and  the  two  doors  on  each  side  opened  into 
small  chambers,  which  probably  served  as  apodyte- 
ria.  It  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Vil- 
la Caposeli,  at  Mola  di  Gaeta,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Form  is. 
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In  addition  to  this  service,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  apartment  was  used  as  a  depository  for 
unguents  and  a  room  for  anointing  {dXtiirr^piov, 
unctuarium,  elaothenum),  the  proper  place  for  which 
is  represented  by  Lucian*  as  adjoining  t«  the  tepi- 
darium,  and  by  Piiny'  as  adjoining  to  the  hy^HM^ust : 
and  for  which  purpose  some  of  the  niches  between 
the  Telamones  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted.  In 
the  larger  establishments,  a  separate  chamber  was 
allotted  to  these  purposes,  as  may  be  seen  by  refer- 
ring to  the  drawing  taken  from  the  Therma  ol 
Titus ;  but,  as  there  is  no  other  spot  within  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  Pompeian  baths  whicL  could  be  applied 
in  the  same  manner,  we  may  safely  conclude  thai 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city  were  anointed  in  Urn 
lepidarium.  which  service  was  performed  by  slave  I 
called  unctoret  and  alipta.  (Vid.  Alipta.)  For 
this  purpose  the  common  people  used  oil  simply  oi 
sometimes  scented ;  but  the  more  wealthy  classei 
indulged  in  the  greatest  extravagance  wit'U  rcgan 
to  their  perfumes  and  unguents.  These  they  ei 
ther  procured  from  the  eUeolketium  of  the  hathis,  oi 
brought  with  them  in  small  glass  bottles  {ampulUi 
olearia),  hundreds  of  which  have  been  discovereti 
in  different  excavations  made  in  various  parts  ol 
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iMly.  ( rill.  Ampolu.)  The  fifth  book  of  Atlie- 
luens  contains  an  ample  treatise  upon  the  numerous 
kinds  of  ointments  used  by  the  Romans ;  which 
«ub|ect  is  also  fully  treated  by  Pliny.' 

Caligula  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius*  as  having 
ioTented  a  new  luxury  in  the  use  of  the  bath,  by 
perfuming  the  water,  whether  hot  or  cold,  by  an  in- 
fiiiAion  of  precious  odours,  or,  as  Pliny  relates  the 
bet,*  oy  anointing  the  walls  with  valuable  un- 
guents ;  a  practice,  he  adds,  which  was  adopted  by 
one  of  the  slaves  of  Nero,  that  the  luxury  should 
Dot  be  confined  to  royalty  (ne  yrincipaU  videatur  hoe 
ioiuim). 

From  this  apartment,  a  door,  which  closed  by  its 
own  weight,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  cold  air, 
opened  into  No.  13,  the  thermal  chamber,  or  etm- 
etmerata  tudcUio  o(  Vitruvius  -,*  and  which,  in  exact 
conlbnnity  with  his  directions,  contains  the  warm 
bath — halneum,  or  calda  Umuio,'  at  one  of  its  ex- 
tremities, and  the  semicircular  vapour,  or  Laconi- 
CKM,  at  the  other ;  while  the  centre  space  between 
the  two  ends,  termed  svdalio  by  Vitruvius,*  and  tu- 
iaioriam  by  Seneca,  is  exactly  twice  the  length  of 
its  width,  according  to  the  directions  of  Vitruvins. 
The  object  in  leaving  so  much  space  between  the 
warm  l»th  and  the  Laconicum  was  to  give  room  for 
the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  persons  within  the 
dtamber,  who  were  accustomed  to  promote  a  fiill 
llow  of  perspiration  by  rapid  movements  of  the  arms 
•nd  le^  or  by  lifting  weights ;  which  practice  is 
aOaded  to  by  Javenal  :* 

"  Magna  gaudei  sudare  lumultu, 
Qmim  Uutaia  gram  ceeiderunt  brachia  matta." 

Id  larger  establishments,  the  conveniences  contain- 
ed in  this  apartment  occupied  two  separate  cells, 
one  of  which  was  appropriated  to  the  warm  bath, 
which  apartment  was  then  termed  caldarium,  cella 
edaria,  or  balneum,  and  the  other  which  comprised 
flie  Laconicum  and  sudatory — Laeomeum  sudatio- 
tuMfu,'  which  part  alone  was  then  designated  un- 
der the  name  of  eoneamerata  tudatio.  This  distribu- 
tion is  represented  in  the  painting  on  the  walls  of 
tke  Therms  of  Titus ;  in  which  there  is  also  anoth- 
er peculiarity  to  be  observed,  viz.,  the  passage  of 
eODununication  (tn/ereaj»ifo)  between  the  two  cham- 
bers, the  flooring  of  which  is  suspended  over  the 
hjrpocaust.  Lucian  informs  us  of  the  use  for  which 
this  compartment  was  intended,  where  he  mentions 
as  one  of  the  characteristic  conveniences  in  the 
baths  of  Hippias,  that  the  bathers  nefid  not  retrace 
their  steps  through  the  whole  suite  of  apartments  by 
which  tbey  had  entered,  but  might  return  from  the 
thermal  chamber  by  a  shorter  circuit  through  a 
room  of  gentle  temperature  {6i'ip£/ia  ^ep/toi  olmj/ia- 
roc*),  which  communicated  immediately  with  the 
/rigtderaim. 

The  wann-water  bath,  which  is  termed  ealda  lor 
tatia  by  Vitruvius,'*  baUneum  by  Cicero,"  piscina  or 
flida  vueinA  by  Pliny"  and  Suetonius,"  as  well  as 
fabvai**  and  solium  by  Cicero,"  appears  to  have 
been  a  capacioas  marble  vase,  sometimes  standing 
opim  tbe  flour,  like  that  in  the  picture  from  the 
liienna  of  Titus ;  and  sometimes  either  partly  ele- 
vated above  the  floor,  as  it  was  at  Pompeii,  or  en- 
tity snnk  into  it,  as  directed  by  Vitruvius."  The 
lenn  latrum  is  generally  used  of  a  bath  containing 
warm  water,  and  piscina  of  one  which  contains 
oM ;  but  the  real  distinction  seems  to  be  that  the 
latter  was  larger  than  the  former,  as  in  the  words 
•f  Cicero  already  quoted, "  latiorem  piscinam  vobus- 
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sem."  Pliny*  uses  the  term  pisdna  for  a  poiut  m 
tank  in  the  open  air  (which  was  [irobably  the  accii> 
rate  and  genuine  sense  of  the  word) ;  which,  from 
being  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  possessed  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  cold  bath,  which  laat 
he  distinguishes  in  the  same  sentence  by  the  word 
puleus,  "a  well,"  which  probably  was  that  repro- 
sented  in  the  drawing  from  the  bath  at  Mola.* 
Mocenas  is  said,  by  Dion,'  to  have  been  the  first 
person  who  made  use  of  a  piscina  of  warm  water, 
called  by  Dion  xoTAi/tSiOpa.* — The  words  of  Vitru- 
vius,* in  speaking  en  the  warm-water  bath,  are  as 
follows :  '*  The  l»th  (labrum)  should  be  placed  nn- 
demeatli  the  window,  in  such  a  position  that  the 
persons  who  stand  around  may  not  cast  their  shad- 
ows upon  it.  The  platform  which  surrounds  th^ 
bath  {schola  labrorum)  must  be  sufficiently  spacioo* 
to  allow  the  surrounding  observers,  who  are  wait- 
ing for  their  turn,  to  stand  there  without  crowd- 
ing each  other.  The  width  of  the  passage  or  chan- 
nel (alveas),  which  lies  between  the  parapet  ( p/u- 
teus)  and  the  wall,  should  not  be  less  than  six  feet, 
so  that  the  space  occupied  by  the  seat  and  its  step 
below  (pulvinus  et  gradus  inferior)  may  take  oflf 
just  two  feet  from  the  whole  width."  The  sub- 
joined plans,  given  by  Marini,  will  explain  hit 
meaning. 
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A,  labrum,  or  bath  ;  B,  schola,  or  platform  ;  C,  ptit- 
teus,  or  parapet;  D,  alveus,  passage  between  the 
pluteus  and  wall ;  F,  mUvinus,  or  seat ;  and  E,  thfl 
lower  step  {gradus  inferior),  which  together  take  up 
two  feet. 

The  warm  bath  at  Pompeii  is  a  square  basin  of 
marble,  and  is  ascended  from  the  outside  by  two 
steps  raised  from  the  floor,  which  answered  to  the 
parapet  or  pluteus  of  Vitruvius.  Around  ran  a  nar- 
row platform  (schola) ;  but  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  limited  extent  of  the  building,  would  not  admit 
of  a  seat  {;>u/ciniu)  all  round  it.  On  the  interior, 
another  step,  dividing  equally  the  whole  length  of 
the  cistern,  allowed  the  bathers  to  sit  down  and 
wash  themselves.  The  annexed  section  will  ren 
der  this  easily  intelligible. 

A,  labrum ;  B,  schola ;  C,  pluteus  ;  D,  the  step  on 
the  inside,  probably  caJled  solium,  which  word  is 
sometimes  apparently  used  to  express  the  bath 
itself;  and  Cicero*  certainly  makes  use  of  the  term 


1.  (Ep.,  T.,  A.)— S.  ("Si  nuare  Uuiut  aut  tepidini  nli*,  in 
area  piwcixa  eat,  in  proximo  putau,  ex  quo  pooais  raraua  adatHngl 
ai  paniteat  teporia.")  —3.  (lib.  Iv.) — 4,  (wpHrSi  re  Ko\aitS^0pa» 
^cpuoS  Karos  h  Tg  TriXu  Jrarw*  ■  lioffe.)— 9.  (t,,  10.)— 6.  I'M 
Piaon.,  »7.) 
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10  exprew  a  vessel  for  containing  liquids.  But  the 
explanation  given  above  is  much  more  satisfactoiy, 
and  is  s^iso  supported  by  a  number  of  passages  in 
which  it  is  osed.  It  is  adopted  by  Fulv.  Ursinus,' 
who  represents  the  tolium,  in  adra-ving  copied  from 
MeTCiirialis,*as  a  portable  bench  ur  seat,  placed 
soiQetimes  within  and  sometimes  by  the  side  of  the 
bath.  Augostus  is  represented'  as  making  use  of  a 
wooden  tolium  (quod  ipse  Hispanico  verbo  duretam 
vocatKit) ;  in  which  passage  it  is  evident  that  a  seat 
waa  meant,  npon  which  he  sat  to  have  warm  water 
poured  over  Mm.  In  the  women's  baths  of  the  op- 
ulent and  luxurious  capital,  the  *olia  were  some- 
times made  of  silver.* 

We  now  turn  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
chamber  which  contains  the  Lacomeum  or  vapour 
ttath,  so  called  because  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Lacedamonians   to  strip   and  anoint  themselves 
without  using  warm  water  after  the  perspiration 
produced  by  their  athletic  exercises  ;*  to  which 
origin  of  the  term  Martial  also  alludes  :* 
*'  Ritu*  si  placeant  tibi  Lacojotm,' 
Contenhu  pole*  arido  vapore 
Cruda  Virgine  Marliave  mergi." 
By  the  terms  Virgine  and  Martia  the  poet  refers  to 
the  Aqua  Virgo  and  the  Aqua  Martia,  two  streams 
brought  to  Rome  by  the  aqueducts.)    ( Vid.  Aqd.s- 

VOOTOS. 

It  is  termed  ana  by  Cicero,'  from  aCu,  to  dry ; 
because  it  produced  perspiration  by  means  of  a  dry, 
hot  atmosphere ;  which  Celsns*  consequently  terms 
twtatioMt  aisa*,  "  dry  sweating,"  which,  he  after- 
ward adds,*  was  produced  by  dry  warmth  (calort 
tieeo).  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks  irvpiatriptov," 
from  the  fire  of  the  hypocaust,  which  was  extended 
under  it;  and  hence  by  Alexander  Aphrodis.,  (npov 
Miiv,  "a  dry  vaulted  chamber." 

Vitruvius  says  that  its  width  should  be  equal  to 
its  height,  reckoning  from  the  flooring  (tuspensura) 
to  the  bottom  of  the  thole  {imam  curvaluram  hemi- 
Mpharii),  over  the  centre  of  which  an  orifice  is  left, 
from  which  a  bronze  shield  {elipetu)  was  suspended. 
TK-j  regulated  the  temperature  of  the  apartment, 
being  raised  or  lowered  hy  means  of  chains  to  which 
it  was  attached.  The  form  of  the  cell  was  required 
to  be  circular,  in  order  that  the  warm  air  from  the 
hypocaust  might  encircle  it  with  greater  facility." 
In  accordance  with  these  rules  is  the  Laconicum  at 
Pompeii,  a  section  of  which  is  given  below,  the  cli- 
peus  only  being  added  in  order  to  make  the  mean- 
mg  more  clear. 

A,  The  suspended  pavement,  tutpentura ;  B,  the 
junction  of  the  hemisphsrium  with  the  side  walls, 
tma  cuTvatura  hemispharii;  C,  the  shield,  clipcut ; 
E  and  F,  the  chains  by  which  it  is  raised  and  low- 
ered ;  D,  a  labrum,  or  flat  marble  vase,  like  those 
called  lazxe  by  the  Italians,  into  which  a  supply  of 
water  was  introduced  by  a  single  pipe  running 
diroDgh  the  stem.  Its  use  is  not  exactly  ascertain- 
ed in  this  place,  nor  whether  the  water  it  contained 
was  hot  <  r  cold. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  dismiss  this  account  of 
the  Laconicum  without  alluding  to  an  opinion  adopt- 
ed by  some  writers,  among  whom  are  Galiano  and 
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Cameron,  that  the  Laeonicum  was  merely  a  iMial 
cupola,  with  a  metal  shield  over  it,  riaiDg  abore  tb* 
flooring  inuwentura)  of  the  chamber,  in  the  manaef 
represented  by  the  drawing  from  the  Therms  of  Ti- 
tus, which  drawmg  has,  doubtless,  given  rise  to  tiM 
opinion.    But  it  will  be  observed  that  the  design  m 
question  is  little  more  than  a  section,  and  that  the 
artist  may  have  resorted  to  the  expedient  in  orda 
to  show  the  apparatus  belonging  to  one  end  of  the 
chamber,  as  is  frequently  dene  in  similar  plans, 
where  any  part  which  required  to  be  represeat(4 
upon  a  larger  scale  is  inserted  in  full  developmeol 
within  the  general  section ;  for  in  none  of  the  nu- 
merous baths  which  have  been  discovered  in  Italy 
or  elsewhere,  even  where  the  pavements  were  in  a 
perfect  state,  has  any  such  contrivance  been  obsenr- 
ed.    Besides  which,  it  is  manifest  that  the  elipetu 
could  not  be  raised  or  lowered  in  the  design  aUaded 
to,  seeing  that  the  chains  for  that  purpose  could  not 
be  reached  in  the  situation  represented,  or,  if  at- 
tained, could  not  be  handled,  as  they  must  be  red- 
hot  from  the  heat  of  the  hypocaust,  into  which  they 
were  inserted.    In  addition  to  which,  the  remains 
discovered  tally  exactly  with  the  directions  of  Vi- 
truvius, which  this  dues  not. 

After  having  gone  through  the  regular  conrae  ot 
perspiration,  the  Romans  made  use  of  instruments 
called  ttrigiUt  (or  tlrigle*')  to  scrape  off  the  per- 
spiration, much  in  the  same  way  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  scrape  the  sweat  oflT  a  horse  with  a  piece 
of  iron  hoop  after  he  has  run  a  heat,  or  comes  in 
from  violent  exercise.  These  instrumentii,  some 
specimens  of  which  are  represented  in  the  follow- 
i:ig  woodcut,  and  many  of  which  have  beei>  diacn«- 
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Ml,  "  atrro  distiingere  ferro.'"  The  piwrer  jlass- 
ea  were  obliged  to  scrape  themselres,  but  the  more 
wealthy  took  their  slaves  to  the  baths  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  a  fact  which  is  elucidated  by  a  curious  story 
related  by  Spartian.*  The  emperor,  while  bathing 
one  day,  observing  an  old  soldier,  whom  he  had  for- 
■erly  known  among  the  legions,  rubbing  his  back, 
U  the  cattle  do,  against  the  marble  walls  of  the 
chamber,  asked  him  why  he  converted  the  wall  into 
a  stiigil ;  and  learning  that  he  was  too  poor  to  keep 
a  slave,  he  gave  him  one,  and  money  for  his  main- 
tenance. On  the  following  day,  upon  his  return  to 
the  bath,  be  found  a  whole  row  of  old  men  rubbing 
themsdves  in  the  same  manner  against  the  wall,  in 
the  hope  of  experiencing  the  same  good  fortune 
fipom  the  prince's  liberality ;  but,  instead  of  taking 
the  bint,  he  had  them  all  called  op,  and  told  them 
to  scrub  one  another. 

The  strigil  was  by  no  means  a  blunt  instrument ; 
eoBsequenUy,  its  et^e  was  softened  by  the  applica- 
tion  of  oil,  which  was  dropped  upon  it  from  a  small 
vessel  called  guUiu  (called  also  ampulU,  ?JiKvdo(,  ftv- 
poA^tev,  t^Uuo^opov'.  Vid.  Ahfclla.)  This  had 
a  narrow  neck,  so  as  to  discharge  its  contents  drop 
by  diup,  from  whence  the  name  is  taken.  A  rep- 
leaentation  of  a  gnttus  is  given  in  the  preceding 
woodcut.  Augustus  is  related  to  have  suffered 
from  an  over-violent  use  of  this  instrument.*  In- 
valids and  persons  of  a  delicate  habit  made  use  of 
^onges,  which  Plmy  says  answered  for  towels  as 
wdl  as  strigils.  They  were  finally  dried  with  tow- 
^  (tiiUea),  and  anointed.* 

liie  common  people  were  supplied  with  these 
■eoessaries  in  the  baths,  but  the  more  wealthy  car- 
rir  i  'Jvib  own  with  them,  aa  we  infer  from  Persius  :* 

■  /,  fuer,  tt  ttrigiUs  Crupini  ai  balnea  defer." 
Lhc  au'  adds  also  soap  and  towels  to  the  list. 

After  the  operation  of  scraping  and  rubbing  dry, 
ibcy  retired  into,  or  remained  in,  the  tepidarium  until 
they  thought  it  pnldent  to  encounter  the  open  air. 
Bnt  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  customary  to 
batbe  in  the  water,  when  there  was  any,  which  was 
BDt  the  case  at  Pompeii,  nor  in  the  baths  of  Hippi- 
83,*  either  of  the  Upidarium  or  frigidariumi  the 
temperature  only  of  the  atmosphere  in  these  two 
diambers  being  of  consequence  to  break  the  sudden 
change  from  the  extreme  of  hot  to  cold. 

Returning  now  back  into  the  frigidarium  (8), 
which,  according  to  the  directions  of  Vitruvius,* 
has  a  passage  (14)  communicating  with  the  moulh 
of  the  furnace  (e),  which  is  also  seen  in  the  next 
woodcot  under  the  boilers,  called  pmfuTniu.ru,  prop- 
mgeum,^'  -rpoirviyetov  (from  irpo,  before,  and  irvjyrof, 
a  fiimace),  and  passing  down  that  passage,  we  reach 
the  chamber  (15)  into  which  the  prsmmium  pro- 
jects, and  which  has  also  an  entrance  from  the 
Btieet  at  B.  It  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  those 
who  had  charge  of  the  fires  {fomacaloree).  There 
are  two  staircases  in  it ;  one  of  which  leads  to  the 
roof  of  the  hatha,  and  the  other  to  the  coppers  which 
contained  the  water.  Of  these  there  were  three : 
one  of  which  contained  the  hot  water — caidarium 
(sc.  vas  or  ahenum) ;  the  second  the  tepid — tepida- 
rtaiB :  and  the  last  the  cold— /ri^'iarium.  The 
warm  water  was  introduced  into  the  warm  bath  by 
Beans  of  a  conduit  pifie,  marked  on  the  plan,  and 
eonducted  through  the  wall.  Underneath  the  calda- 
rimm  was  placed  the  furnace  (/urniu"),  which  serv- 
ed to  heat  the  water,  and  give  out  streams  of  warm 
Ml  into  the  hollow  cells  of  the  hypocajucum  (from 
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iit6,  under,  and  comi,  to  item).  It  passed  fiom  tne 
furnace  under  the  first  and  last  of  the  caldrons  by 
two  flues,  which  are  marked  upon  the  plan.  These 
coppers  were  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  ia 
represented  in  the  engraving  from  the  Thermn  ol 
Titus ;  the  one  containing  hot  water  being  placed 
immediately  over  the  furnace;  and,  as  the  water 
was  drawn  out  from  thence,  it  was  supplied  from 
the  next,  the  tepidarium,  which  was  already  con- 
siderably heated,  from  its  contiguity  to  the  furnace 
and  the  hypocaust  below  it,  so  that  it  supplied  the 
deficiency  of  the  former  without  materially  dimin- 
ishing its  temperature ;  and  the  vacuum  in  this  last 
was  again  filled  up  fi-om  the  farthest  removed,  which 
contained  the  cold  water  received  directly  from  the 
square  reservoir  seen  behind  them;  a  principle 
which  has  at  length  been  introduced  into  the  mod 
em  bathing  establishments,  where  its  efficacy,  both 
in  saving  time  and  expense,  is  fully  acknowledged. 
The  boilers  themselves  no  longer  remain,  but  the 
impressions  which  they  have  left  in  the  mortar  in 
which  they  were  imbedded  are  clearly  visible,  and 
enable  us  to  ascertain  their  respective  positions  and 
dimensions,  the  first  of  which,  the  caidarium  is  rep- 
resented in  the  annexed  cut. 
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Behind  the  coppers  there  is  another  corridor  (loi, 
leading  into  the  court  or  atrium  (17)  appropriated  to 
the  servants  of  the  bath,  and  which  has  also  the 
convenience  of  an  immediate  communicalion  with 
the  street  by  the  door  at  C. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  adjoining  set  of  baths^ 
which  were  assigned  to  the  women.  The  entrance 
is  by  the  door  A,  which  conducts  into  a  small  ves- 
tibule (18),  and  thence  into  the  apodylerium  (19), 
which,  like  the  one  in  the  men's  baths,  has  a  seat 
{pulmnut  et  gradut)  on  either  side  built  up  against 
the  wall.  This  opens  upon  a  cold  bath  (20),  an- 
swering to  the  natalio  of  the  other  set,  but  of  much 
smaller  dimension,  and  probably  similar  to  the  one 
denominated  by  Pliny'  piUeu*.  There  are  four 
steps  on  the  inside  to  descend  into  it.  Opposite  to 
the  door  of  entrance  into  the  apodylerium  is  another 
doorway  which  leads  to  the  tepidarium  (21),  which 
also  communicates  with  the  thermal  chamber  (22\ 
on  one  side  of  which  is  a  warm  bath  in  a  square  re- 
cess, and  at  the  farther  extremity  the  Laamitum 
with  its  labrum.  The  floor  of  this  chamber  is  sus- 
pended, and  its  walls  perforated  for  flues,  like  tbf 
corresponding  one  in  the  men's  baths. 

The  comparative  sroallness  and  inferiority  of  the 
fittings-up  in  this  suite  of  baths  has  induced  somt 
Italian  antiquaries  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  fact 
of  their  being  assigned  to  the  women  ;  and  among 
these  the  Abbate  lorio'  ingeniously  suggests  thai 
they  were  an  old  set  of  baths,  to  which  the  laigei 
ones  were  subsequently  added  when  they  became 
too  small  for  the  increasing  wealth  and  population 
of  the  city.    But  the  story,  already  quoted,  of  th< 
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em  sill's  wife  who  turned  the  men  oat  of  theh*  baths 
at  Teanum  for  her  convenience,  seems  snfliciently 
to  ne(!atiTe  such  a  supposition,  and  to  prove  that 
the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Italy,  if  not  more  selfish, 
were  certainly  less  gallant  than  their  successors, 
[n  addition  to  this,  Vitruvius  expressly  enjoins  that 
thu  baths  of  the  men  and  women,  though  separate, 
should  be  contiguous  to  each  other,  in  order  that 
.  they  might  be  supplied  from  the  same  boilers  and 
hy)>ocaust :'  directions  which  are  here  fnliilled  to  the 
letter,  as  a  glance  at  the  plan  will  demonstrate. 

It  does  not  enter  within  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  investigate  the  source  from  whence,  or  the  man- 
ner in  which,  the  water  was  supplied  to  the  baths  of 
Pompeii.  But  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mazois,  who  wrote  just  after  the  excavation 
was  commenced,  and  which  has  been  copied  from 
bim  by  the  editor  of  the  volumes  on  Pompeii  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  was  not  confirmed  by  the  excavation  ; 
and  those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  may 
consult  the  fourth  appendix  to  the  Plan  it  Pompeii, 
by  the  Abbate  lorio. 

Notwithstanding  the  ample  account  which  has 
been  given  «f  the  ptens  and  usages  respecting  baths 
in  general,  something  yet  remains  to  be  said  about 
that  particular  class  denominated  Thermae ;  of  which 
establishments  the  baths,  in  fact,  constituted  the 
smallest  part.  The  therms,  properly  speaking,  were 
a  Roman  adaptation  of  the  Greek  gymnasium,  or 
palnstra  (tid.  PALiESTKA),  as  descried  by  Vitrovi- 
08  ;*  both  of  which  contained  a  system  of  baths  in 
conjunction  with  conveniences  for  athletic  games 
and  youthful  sports,  exedrw  in  which  the  rhetori- 
cians declaimed,  poets  recited,  and  philosophers  lec- 
tnred,  as  well  as  porticoes  and  vestibules  for  the 
idle,  and  libraries  for  the  learned.  They  were  dec- 
orated with  the  finest  objects  of  art,  both  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  covered  with  precious  marbles, 
and  adorned  with  fountains  and  shaded  walks  and 
plantations,  like  the  groves  of  the  Academy.  It 
may  be  said  that  they  began  and  ended  with  the 
Empire,  for  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Augustus 
that  these  magnificent  structures  were  commenced. 
M.  Agrippa  is  the  first  who  afforded  these  luxuries 
to  his  countrymen,  by  bequeathing  to  them  the  ther- 
ms and  gardens  which  he  had  erected  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martins.*  TTie  Pantheon,  now  existing  at 
Rome,  served  originally  as  a  vestibule  to  these 
baths ;  and,  as  it  was  considered  too  magnificent 
for  the  purpose,  it  is  supposed  that  Agrippa  added 
the  portico  and  consecrated  it  as  a  temple,  for  which 
Qse  it  still  serves.  It  appears  from  a  passage  in 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,*  that  the  whole  of  these  build- 
ings, together  with  the  adjacent  Thermae  Neronia- 
ns,  remained  entire  in  the  year  A.D.  466.  Little  is 
now  left  beyond  a  few  fragments  of  ruins,  and  the 
Pantheon.  The  example  set  by  Agrippa  was  fol- 
lowed by  Neio,  and  afterward  by  Titus ;  the  ruins 
of  whqse  thermae  are  still  visible,  covering  a  vast 
extent,  partly  under  ground  and  partly  alMve  the 
Esquiline  Hill.  Thermae  were  also  erected  by  Tra- 
jan, Caracalla,  and  Diocletian,  of  the  last  two  of 
which  ample  remains  still  exist ;  and  even  as  late 
ds  Constantine,  besides  several  which  were  con- 
structed by  private  individuals,  P.  Victor  enumer- 
ates sixteen,  and  Panvinus*  has  added  fu>ir  more. 

Previously  to  the  erection  of  these  establish- 
ments for  the  use  of  the  population,  it  was  custom- 
ary for  those  who  sought  the  favour  of  the  people 
to  give  them  a  day's  bathing  free  of  expense.  Thus, 
■oeording  to  Dion  Cassius,*  Faustus,  the  son  of 
SoUa,  furnished  warm  baths  and  oil  gratis  to  the 
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people  for  one  day ;  and  Augustus,  on  one  ooetmm, 
furnished  warm  baths  and  tarbers  to  the  peo]^  foi 
the  same  period  free  of  expense,*  and  at  anothei 
time  for  a  whole  year  to  the  women  as  well  as 
men.*  From  thence  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the 
quadrant  paid  for  admission  into  the  balnat  was  not 
exacted  at  the  Ihemut,  which,  as  being  the  woikf 
of  the  emperors,  would  naturally  be  opened  with 
imperial  generosity  to  all,  and  without  any  charg«| 
otherwise  the  whole  city  would  have  thronged  t« 
the  establishment  bequeathed  to  them  by  Agrippa  -, 
and  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  it  may  be  m- 
marked,  that  the  M  establishments,  which  were 
probably  erected  by  private  enterprise,*  were  term- 
ed meriloria.*  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  other  regula- 
tions previously  detailed  as  relating  to  the  economy 
of  the  baths,  apply  equally  to  the  thermae :  but  it  is 
to  these  establishments  especially  that  the  disstriute 
conduct  of  the  emperors,  and  other  luxurious  in- 
dulgences of  the  people  in  general,  detailed  in  the 
compositions  of  the  satirists  and  later  writers,  mnai 
be  considered  to  refer. 

Although  considerable  remains  of  the  Romaa 
thermae  are  still  visible,  yet,  from  tlie  very  rniooDS 
state  in  which  they  are  foaud,  we  are  far  from  be- 
ing able  to  arrive  at  the  same  accurate  knowledge 
of  their  component  parts,  and  the  usages  to  whi^ 
they  were  applied,  as  has  been  dune  with  respect  to 
the  btlnea;  or,  indeed,  to  discover  a  satisfactory 
mode  of  reconciling  their  constructive  details  witfc 
the  description  which  Vitruvhis  has  left  of  the  hatha 
appertaining  to  a  Greek  palaestra,  or  the  descriptkw 
given  by  Lucian  of  the  baths  v£  Hippias.  All,  in- 
deed, is  doubt  and  guess-work ;  each  of  the  learned 
men  who  have  pretended  to  give  an  account  of  their 
contents  diSering  in  almost  all  the  essential  partic- 
ulars from  one  another.  And  yet  the  great  simi- 
larity in  the  ground-plan  of  the  three  which  still  re- 
main cannot  fail  to  strike  even  a  superficial  observe 
er;  so  great,  indeed,  that  it  ia  impossible  not  to 
perceive  at  once  that  they  were  alt  constructed 
upon  a  similar  plan.  Not,  however,  to  dismiss  the 
subject  without  enabling  our  readers  to  form  some- 
thing like  a  general  idea  of  thelie  enormous  edifices, 
which,  from  their  extent  and  magnificence,  havQ 
been  likened  to  provinces  (in  modum  prmindamm 
exttruttaf),  a  ground-plan  of  the  Thermae  of  Cara- 
calla is  annexed,  which  are  the  best  preserved 
among  those  remaining,  and  which  were,  perhaps, 
more  splendid  than  all  the  rest.  Those  apartments, 
of  which  the  use  is  ascertained  with  the  appearance 
of  probability,  will  be  alone  marked  and  explained. 
The  dark  parts  represent  the  remains  still  visiUe, 
the  open  lines  are  restorations. 

A,  Portico  fronting  the  street  made  by  Caracalla 
when  he  constructed  his  thermae.  B,  Separate  ba- 
thing-rooms, either  for  the  use  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, or,  perhaps,  for  any  persons  who  did  not  wish 
to  bathe  in  public.  C,  Apodyteria  attached  to  tbem. 
D,  D,  and  E,  E,  the  porticoes.*  F,  F,  Exedne,  in 
which  there  were  seats  for  the  philosophers  to  hold 
their  conversations.'  G,  Hypethrae,  passages  <^iea 
to  the  air :  Hypathra  amiulationet  quas  Graeci  irr- 
piipo/uiac,  nostri  xystos  appellant.*  H,  H,  Stadia  in 
the  paliestra — quadrata  the  oblrmga.*  I,  I,  Possiblj 
schools  or  academies  where  public  lectures  were 
delivered.  J,  J,  and  K,  K,  Rooms  appropriated  to 
the  servants  of  the  baths  {balneatores).  In  the  lat- 
ter are  staircases  for  ascending  to  the  principal  reo- 
ervoir.  L,  Space  occupied  by  walks  and  shrjbber- 
ies — amiuiationet  inter  plalammu."  M,  The  areno 
or  stadium  in  which  the  youth  performed  their  ex- 
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■ciaes,  with  seats  for  tlie  spectators,'  called  the 
IkeMtridium.  N,  N,  ReserToirs,  with  upper  stories, 
MCtional  elevations  of  which  are  given  in  the  two 
•obseqaent  woodcuts.  0,  Aqusduct  which  sup- 
plied the  baths.  P,  The  cistern  or  piscina.  This 
external  range  of  buildings  occupies  one  mile  in 
diruit. 

We  now  come  to  the  arrangement  of  the  interior, 
lor  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  assign  satisfactory 
destinations.  Q  represents  ihe  principal  entrances, 
of  which  there  were  eight.  R,  the  naUUio,  piscina, 
or  cold-water  bath,  to  which  the  direct  entrance 
from  the  portico  is  by  a  vestibule  on  either  side 
marked  S,  and  which  is  surrounded  by  a  set  of 
chambers  which  served  most  probably  as  rooms  for 
■ndressing  iapodyUria,),  anointing  (unetuarta),  and 
■tations  lor  the  capsarii.  Those  nearest  to  the  per- 
istyle were,  perhaps,  the  coratteria,  where  the  pow- 
der was  kept  which  the  wrestlers  used  in  order  to 
oblsin  a  firmer  grasp  upon  their  adversaries  - 
"  tUe  atei*  tuauto  Mpargit  me  pulvere  palmit, 
Inque  victmfvha  Uutu  Jlaxetcit  arauc."* 

■fhe  inferior  quality  of  the  ornaments  which  these 
apartments  have  had,  and  the  staircases  in  two  of 
lh™n,  afibrd  evidence  that  they  were  occupied  by 
DiflDials.  T  is  considered  to  be  the  tepidaritm, 
with  four  warm  baths  (o,  o,  ir,  v)  taken  out  of  its 
four  angles,  and  two  labra  on  its  two  Hanks.  There 
ire  steps  for  descending  into  the  baths,  in  one  of 
which  traces  of  the  conduit  are  still  manifest.  Thus 
it  would  appear  that  the  centre  part  of  this  apart- 
Bent  served  as  '  'epidarium,  having  a  balneum  or 
uUa  Utatio  in  fou. .  /  its  comers.    The  centre  part, 


like  that  also  of  the  preceding  apartment,  is  sop- 
ported  by  eight  immense  columns. 

The  apartments  beyond  this,  which  are  too  ip  jch 
dilapidated  to  be  restored  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, contained,  of  course,  the  laconicum  aid  su- 
datories, for  which  the  round  chamber  W,  a  id  its 
appurtenances  seem  to  be  adapted,  and  whi(  h  are 
also  contiguous  to  the  reservoirs,  Z,  Z.' 

e,  t  probably  comprised  the  ephebia,  or  places 
where  the  youth  were  taught  their  exercises,  with 
the  appurtenances  belonging  to  them,  such  as  the 
tplueriaterium  and  corycaum.  The  first  of  these 
takes  its  name  from  the  game  at  ball,  so  much  in 
favour  with  the  Romans,  at  which  Martial's  friend 
was  playing  when  the  bell  sounded  to  announct 
that  the  water  was  ready.*  The  latter  is  derived 
flrom  KupvKO(,  a  sack,'  which  was  filled  with  bran 
and  olive  husks  for  the  young,  and  sand  for  the 
more  robust,  and  then  suspended  at  a  certain  height, 
and  swung  backward  and  forward  by  the  players.* 

The  chambers  also  on  the  other  side,  which  are 
not  marked,  probably  served  for  the  exercises  of 
the  palsestra  in  bad  weather.* 

These  baths  contained  an  upper  story,  of  which 
nothing  remains  beyond  what  is  just  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  fact.  They  have  been  mentioned  and 
eulogized  by  several  of  the  Latin  authors.*  , 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  part  of  the 
bathing  department  separated  from  the  rest  which 
could  be  assigned  fur  the  use  of  the  women  exclu- 
sively. From  this  it  must  be  inferred  either  thai 
both  sexes  always  bathed  together  probtiscuoiisly 
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V.I  tho  thentiai,  or  that  the  women  were  exclude  J 
altO|;ether  from  tliese  establishments,  and  only  ad- 
mitted to  the  balnea. 

It  remains  to  explain  the  manner  in  whiih  the 
immense  body  of  water  required  for  the  supply  of 
•  set  of  baths  in  the  therms  was  heated,  which  has 
brrn  performed  very  satisfactorily  by  Piranesi  and 
Cameron,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  two 
uibjoined  sections  of  the  cattdlum  aguaductut  and 
nfeti4  bi>l()jiging  to  the  Therrnee  uf  Caracalla. 


A,  archeo  of  the  aquaedact  which  conveyed  the 
water  into  the  pitcina  B,  from  whence  it  flowed 
mto  the  upper  range  of  cells  through  the  aperture 
■t  C,  and  thence  again  descended  into  the  lower 
ones  by  the  aperture  at  D,  which  were  placed  im- 
mediately over  the  hypocaust  E,  the  profumium  of 
vhich  is  seen  in  the  transverse  section  at  F,  in  the 
lower  cut.  There  were  thirty-two  of  these  cells 
trranged  in  two  rows  over  the  hypocaust,  sixteen 
on  each  side,  and  all  communicating  with  each 
other ;  and  over  these  a  similar  number  similarly 
arranged,  which  communicated  with  those  below 
by  the  aperture  at  D.  The  parting  walls  between 
these  cells  were  likewise  perforated  with  flues, 
which  served  to  disseminate  the  heat  all  round  the 
whole  body  of  water.  When  the  water  was  suffi- 
ciently warm,  it  was  turned  on  to  the  baths  through 
pipes  conducted  likewise  through  flues  in  order  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  temperature  during  the  passage, 
and  the  vacuum  was  supplied  by  tepid  water  from 
the  range  above,  which  was  replenished  from  the 
piscina ;  exactly  upon  the  principle  represented  in 
the  drawing  from  the  Therms  of  Titus;  ingeniously 
apc^ied  upon  a  much  larger  scale. 

DATIL'LUS  (i^),  a  shovel.  Pliny  mentions 
the  use  of  iron  shovels,  when  heated,  in  testing 
silver  and  verdigris.'  Horace  ridicules  ihe  vain 
pomposity  of  a  municipal  otiicer  in  the  small  town 
of  Fundi,  who  had  a  shovel  of  red-hot  charcoal 
carried  before  him  in  public  for  the  purpose  of  burn- 
ing on  it  frankincense  and  other  odours  {prima  ba- 
tttlum*).  Varro  points  out  the  use  of  the  shovel  in 
the  poultry-yard  (cum  batiUo  circumire,  ac  ttercut 
^toUer^).  The  same  instrument  was  employed,  to- 
fetlier  with  the  spade,  for  making  roads  and  for 
Tarious  agricultural  operations  (.auai*).  "Hame" 
ire  also  mentioned  as  utensils  for  extinguishing 
ires.  These  may  have  been  wooden  shovels,  used 
for  throwing  water,  as  we  now  see  them  employed 
ta  wmo  countries  which  abound  in  pools  and  can^s.* 
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*B.\TIS  (jSortf),  a  species  of  fish.  It  is  th* 
Rata  btuii,  L. ;  called  in  French  CoUart,  in  Enidist 
the  FUar  or  Skale.^ 

•BATOS.(/3<iT-of),  a  plant  or  shrub,  tho  species  of 
which,  as  described  by  Theophrastns,*  are  thai 
arranged  by  Stackhouse  :  The  first,  or  bpOo^f,  is 
the  Rubua  fruticostu,  or  Common  Bramble,  lie 
se(»>nd.  or  x<V">'''<'^^>  is  the  S.  Chamanunu,  or 
Cloud-berry  (called  in  Scotland  the  Avron ).  Tlie 
third,  or  Kwdo&irof,  is  the  R.  idau$,  or  Raspberry 
Sprengel  agrees  with  almost  all  the  authorities,  that 
the  /Jurof,  properly  speaking,  of  Dioscorides  and 
Galen,  is  the  Rubus  fniticonu ;  and  the  Uma,  the 
Rubus  idaut.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  by 
the  poets,  /Sdrof  is  often  applied  to  any  thorny 
shrub.  Thus,  in  the  following  epigram,  it  is  applied 
to  the  stem  of  the  rose : 

"  Td  poiov  UKUu^ci  Paiov  xpovov,  f,v  di  vaplXBf 
TaiTuv  eipiiaeii  ov  fmSov  oXXa  pdrov."' 

*BATRACH'IUM  (fiarpdxim/),  a  plant  of  whick 
Apuleius  says,  "  ffatcitur  tape  in  Sardinia."  Hence 
Schulze,  who  is  otherwise  undecided  respecting  it, 
holds  it  to  be  identical  with  the  "  Strdoa  kerba"  of 
Virgil  and  others,  namely,  a  species  of  the  Ranttn 
euilit,  or  Crow-fooU  Sprengel  refers  the  first  spn 
cies  of  Dioscorides  to  the  Ranunailut  Aiiatiau, 
the  second  to  the  R.  lumginonu ;  tho  third  to  the 
R.  muricatuM ;  and  the  fourth  to  the  R.  aquatilin, 
upon  the  authority  of  Sibthorp.* 

*BATRACHUS  OSiIrpotof),  I.  Tlie  Frog,  called 
in  Latin  Rana.  The  name  was  applied  to  se7eral 
species  of  the  genus  Rana.  "  The  common  frogs 
of  Greece,"  observes  Dodwell,  "  have  a  note  totally 
difl^erent  from  that  of  the  frogs  of  the  northern 
climates,  and  there  cannot  be  a  more  perfect  imita- 
tion of  it  than  the  Brekekekex  koax  koax  of  Ari«- 
tophanes." — ^The  Rana  arbona,  according  to  tlie 
same  traveller,  is  of  a  most  beautiful  light-gretn 
colour,  and  in  its  form  nearly  resembles  the  com- 
mon fVog,  but  is  of  a  smaller  size ;  it  has  also 
longer  claws,  and  a  glutinous  matter  at  its  feet, 
with  which  it  attaches  itself  with  great  facility  t« 
any  substance  that  comes  in  its  way.  It  lives 
chiefly  on  trees,  and  jumps  with  surprising  agility 
from  branch  to  branch.  Its  colour  is  so  nearly 
identified  with  that  of  the  leaves,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  It4 
eyes  are  of  a  most  beautiful  vivacity,  and  it  is  so 
extremely  cold  that,  when  held  in  the  hand,  it  pro- 
duces a  chilly  sensation  like  a  piece  of  ice.  Its 
song  is  surprisingly  loud  and  shrill,  and  in  hot  days 
almost  as  incessant  and  tiresome  as  that  of  the  tet- 
tiz.  These  animals  are  more  common  in  Leucadia 
than  in  other  parts  of  Greece.* 

II.  A  species  offish,  called  in  English  the  Toad- 
fish,  Frog-fish,  and  Sea-devil.  It  is  the  LophtHM 
piacatorius,  L.  ;  in  French,  Bandroie ;  in  Italiao, 
Martina  petcatore.  Aristotle  calls  it  the  ffdrpaxoc 
dXiac,  .£lian  the  /?.  uXtevt.  By  Ovid  it  is  termed 
Rana;  by  Pliny,  Rana,  and  also  Rana  pitcalrix ; 
and  by  Cicero,  Raria  marina.  Schneider,  in  hia 
commentary  on  Aristotle,  states  that  the  pirpaxot 
of  Oppian  would  appear  to  be  the  Lophnu  barbatua, 
and  that  of  .£lian  the  L.  vetpertilio.* 

BAXA  or  BAXEA,  a  sandal  made  of  vegetable 
leaves,  twigs,  or  fibres.  According  to  Isidore,^ 
this  kind  of  sandal  was  worn  on  the  stage  by  comic, 
while  the  cothurnus  was  appropriate  to  tragic  act- 
ors.    When,  therefore,  one  of  the  characters  ia 
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naadn*  tayt,  *'  Qut  attrgmtur  haxea  J"  we  may 
lonpoae  him  to  point  to  the  sandals  on  his  feet. 

Phiknopbers  abo  wore  sandals  of  this  descrip- 
tkm,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Tertullian*  and  Apule- 
ioa,'  and  probably  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and 
eheapoeia. 

TiUore  adds  that  boxes  were  made  of  willow 
(a  MiK(),  and  that  they  were  also  called  ealonet ; 
ind  he  thinks  that  the  latter  term  was  derived  from 
the  Greek  xdXov,  wood.  It  is  probable  that  in 
Spain  they  were  made  of  Spanish  broom  {tpartum*). 
fma  nomerous  specimens  of  them  discovered  in 
Um  caiaonmta,  we  perceive  that  the  Egyptians 
inwle  ibem  of  palm-leaves  and  papyrus.*  They  are 
■ometimes  obaervable  on  the  feer  of  Egyptian  stat- 
ues. According  to  Herodotus,  sandals  of  papyrus 
[vmimari  ^itXtva')  were  a  part  of  the  required 
and  characteristic  dress  of  the  Egyptian  priests. 
We  may  presume  that  he  intended  bis  words  to  in- 
dode  not  only  sandals  made,  strictly  speaking,  of 
papyms,  bat  those  also  in  which  the  leaves  of  the 
date-palm  were  an  ingredient,  and  of  which  Apuleius 
makes  distinct  mention,  when  he  describes  a  young 
priest  covered  with  a  linen  sheet  and  wearing  san- 
dals of  palm  (tinttu  amieuUs  inteetum,  ftdctque  val- 
mtit  baxeu  indutum'').  The  accompanying  woodcut 
shows  two  sandals  exactly  answering  to  this  de- 
scription, from  the  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  upper  one  was  worn  on  the  right  foot.  It  has 
I  loop  on  the  right  side  for  fastening  the  band  which 
went  across  the  instep.  This  band,  together  with 
the  ligatm«  connected  with  it,  which  was  inserted 
between  the  great  and  the  second  toe,  is  made  of 
the  stem  of  tin  papyms,  undivided  and  unwrought. 
The  lower  figure  shows  a  sandal  in  which  the  por. 
lions  of  the  palm-leaf  am  interlaced  with  great  neat- 
ness and  re^gularity,  the  sewing  and  binding  being 
eftded  by  fibres  of  papyrus.  The  three  lioles  may 
be  observed  for  the  passage  of  the  band  and  liga- 
tioe  already  mentioned. 


It  appears  that  these  vegetable  sandals  were 
sometimes  ornamented,  so  as  to  become  expensive 
and  fiishionable  ;  for  Tertullian  says,  "  Soccut  et  baxa 
fuotiSe  detUTOHtnT.^'*  The  making  of  them,  in  all 
their  variety,  was  the  bnsiness  of  a  class  of  men 
•illed  baxtTii ;  and  these,  with  the  solearii,  who 
made  other  kinds  of  sandals,  constituted  a  corpora- 
tMNi  or  college  at  Rome.' 

•BDELLA  ifiSlXXa),  the  common  Leech,  or  Hi- 
mio  iemeitica.  The  application  of  leeches  is  often 
reeommended  by  Galen  and  the  medical  authors 
sdbaeqoent  to  him.  The  poet  Oppian  alludes  to 
the  medicinal  use  of  the  leech,  and  describes  very 
fraphically  the  process  by  which  it  fills  itself  with 

•BDELLIUM  (fidiUuov),  commonly  called  a  gum. 

I.  (M«B..  II.,  iii.,  40.>-4.  (Dc  PaUio,  p.  117,  e<l.  Rigalt.)— 1. 
Obt.,  li.  nd  zi.)— 4.  (Flin.,  H.  N.,  xiz.,  7.)— S.  (Wilkinoii'i 
Mmntrm  and  Cntoms,  Ac.  Tol,  iii.,  p.  336.) — 6.  (ii.,  37.) — " 

(Un.  -   -    ■■  •       -      -i  •" '     • 
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but  in  reality  a  gum-resin,  the  origin  of  which  is  « 
subject  of  doubt.  It  would  appear  that  there  aia 
two,  if  not  more,  kinds  of  bdellium,  the  sourc 
of  one  of  which  seems  to  be  ascertained  ;  the  oth 
ers  are  matters  of  controversy.  The  BdeUium  ol 
the  ancients  came  from  India,  Arabia,  Babylonia, 
and  Bactriana.  The  last  was  the  best.^  It  stiU 
comes,  though  not  exclusively,  from  Asia.  Ada» 
ton  states  that  he  saw  in  Africa  the  substance  ex- 
ude from  a  thorny  species  of  Amyrii,  called  by  the 
natives  NimUUmt.  From  its  resemblance  to  myrrh, 
the  analogy  is  in  favour  of  its  being  obtained  from 
an  Amyrit  or  BaUamodmdron.  The  opinion  of  its 
being  obtained  from  a  palm,  either  the  Leontanu 
domettica  (Geertn.)  or  the  Borattui  flateUi/ormu,  is 
very  improbable.  The  Sicilian  bdellium  is  produced 
by  the  Drucu*  Hitpanictu  (Decand.),  which  grows 
on  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
The  Egjrplian  bdellium  is  conjectured  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  Boraittu  ftaUUifornat  already  alluJed 
to.  Dioscorides  and  Galen  describe  two  kinds  of 
bdellium,  the  second  of  which  is  Bemoin,  according 
to  Hardouin  and  Sprengel 

II.  A  substance  mentioned  in  the  second  chapter 
of  Genesis,*  and  which  has  given  rise  to  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion.  Tlie  Hebrew  name  is  bedolak, 
whicli  the  Septuagint  renders  by  dvSpai,  "  carbun- 
cle ;"  the  Syriac  version,  "  beryll"  (reading  hero- 
lah');  the  Arabic,  "pearls;"  Aquila,  Theodotion, 
and  Symraachus,  "  Bdellium ;"  while  some  are  in 
favour  of  "  crystal,"  an  opinion  which  lieland, 
among  others,  maintains.*  There  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, of  so  much  value  in  bdellium  as  to  warrant 
the  mention  of  this  in  the  account  of  a  particular 
region ;  it  is  more  than  probable,  on  the  contrary, 
that  pearls  are  meant,  as  expressed  by  the  Arabic 
version.  This  view  of  the  subject  was  maintained 
by  many  of  the  Jewish  rabbins,  and,  among  others, 
by  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  Bochart  also  advocates  it 
with  great  learning;  and  it  derives  great  support 
from  another  passage  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  where 
Manna  is  compared  with  Bdellium.  As  the  Manna 
is  said  to  have  been  while  and  round,  these  two 
characteristics  give  rise  at  once  to  a  resemblance 
between  it  and  pearls.* 

BEBAia'£Ea£  AIKH  (fie6<uuatu{  iUt/),  an  ac 
tion  to  compel  the  vendor  to  make  a  good  title,  was 
had  recourse  to  when  the  right  or  possession  of  the 
purchaser  was  impugned  or  disturbed  by  a  third 
person.  A  claimant  under  these  circumstances, 
bnless  the  present  owner  were  inclined  to  fight  the 
battle  himself  {avTo/iaxttv),  was  referred  to  the 
vendor  as  the  proper  defendant  in  the  cause  (ei(  npa- 
■rijpa  uvdyciv).  If  the  vendor  were  then  unwilling 
to  appear,  the  action  in  question  was  the  legal  rem- 
edy against  him,  and  might  be  resorted  to  by  the 
purchaser  even  when  tlie  earnest  only  had  been 
paid.*  From  the  passages  in  the  oration  of  Demos- 
thenes against  Pantaenelus  that  bear  upon  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  concluded  by  Heraldus'  that  the  Uability 
to  be  so  called  upon  was  inherent  in  the  character 
of  a  vendor,  and,  therefore,  not  the  subject  of  spe- 
cific warranty  or  covenants  for  title.  The  same 
critic  also  concludes,  from  the  glosses  of  Hesychius 
and  Suidas,  that  this  action  might  in  like  manner 
be  brought  against  a  fraudulent  mortgager.*  If  the 
claimant  bad  established  his  right,  and  been,  by  the  . 
decision  of  the  dicasts,  put  in  legal  possession  of  the 
property,  whether  movable  or  otherwise,  as  appean 
from  the  case  in  the  speech  against  Pantsenetus, 
the  ejected  purchaser  was  entitled  to  sue  for  rcim- 


■anncrs  and  (Cntoms,  Ac.,  Toi,  lu.,  p.  930.) — o.  (11.,  ir/.) — t. 
Mil,  ii.>— 8.  (D<  Idol.,  r.  8,  p.  St.)— 9.  (Muini,  Aui  deili 
rmli  An  .  p.  It.)— la  (Halieat.,  ii.,  SCO.— AiUmt,  Appwl., 


I.  (Plin.,  n.  N.,  »ii.,  9.— Peripl.  M»r.  Erylhr.,  p.  31,  33,  18, 
30.— CiMiu,  Indie.  19.— BUrin  lor,  p.  318.)— 2.  (r.,  it)— 
S.  (Bochut,  Ilieroz.,  P.  ii.,  ccl.  874  >  -4  (Disiort.  MifMll.  P. 
i.,  V.  37,  leqq.— KoMunaUiir,  iil  Gen.,  <  c.)—i.  (Bochi  It,  I  e.) 
— -«  Ularpocrat.,  s.  r.  airo^axciVtPcfta/wffK.) — 7.  (ijuuMf  to 
Sa  IP.,  W..  3,  8.)— S.  (Animadt.  in  Sidm.,  iv    S  m  fin  ) 
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loisement  fio  n  the  Tendor  by  the  action  in  que»- 
tion.'  The  cause  iii  classed  by  Meier*  among  the 
tUat  Kpof  Tiva,  or  civil  actions  that  fell  within  the 
cognizance  of  the  tbesruothets. 

•BEL'ONB  (ISeXivti),  the  Gar-fish  or  Horn-fish, 
the  F.*oz  BiUme,  L.  It  is  called  Durio  in  Atheneeus ; 
fitUrn  ^aXaTTiii  by  ^ian ;'  />afi{  by  Oppian  ;* 
and  Anit  tin  Belme  by  PUny,*  who  elsewhere  says, 
"  BeUme  qui  acultali  vocantur.'"  The  fielone  gets 
its  name  from  its  long  and  slender  shape,  iike  a 
"needle."  The  bones  of  this  fish  are  remarliable 
for  their  colour,  which  is  a  beautiful  green,  not 
arising  either  from  cooking  or  the  spinsU  marrow, 
as  some  have  believed.  There  is  a  long  disserta- 
tion on  this  fish  in  the  Addenda  to  Schneider's  edi- 
tion of  i£lian,  and  in  Gesner,  De  Aquatililnu.^ 

•DECHION.    {Vid.  BHXION.) 

•BEMA  ifiiita).     ( Vid.  Ecclksu.) 

BENDIDEl'A  {fievSidtta),  a  Thracian  festival  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  Bcvdif,  who  is  said  to  be 
identical  with  the  Grecian  Artemis*  and  with  the 
Roman  Diana.  The  festival  was  of  a  bacchanalian 
character.'  From  Thrace  it  was  brought  to  Athens, 
where  it  was  celebrated  in  the  Peineus,  according 
to  the  scholiast  on  Plato,"  on  the  nineteentli,  or, 
accordiug  to  Arisloteles  Rhodius  and  others,  ol 
inofivii/iariarM,  referred  to  by  Proclus,"  on  the 
twentieth,  of  the  month  Thargelion,  before  the  Pan- 
atheneea  Minora."  Herodotus" says  that  he  knows 
that  Uie  Thracian  and  Pseonian  women,  when  they 
sacrifice  to  the  royal  Artemis,  never  offer  the  vic- 
tims without  a  wheat-stalk  (uvtv  itvpov  xa^ofttif). 
This  was  probably  at  the  BevdlStia.  The  Temple 
of  Bri><5((  was  called  BtvSideiov." 

BENEFI'CIUM  ABSTINENDI.    {Vid.  Hkbkb.) 

BENEFI'CIUM,  BENEFICIA'RIUS.  The  word 
beneficium  is  equivalent  to  feudum  or  fief  in  the 
writers  on  the  feudal  law,  and  ia  an  interest  in  land, 
or  things  inseparable  from  the  land,  or  things  im- 
movable." The  beneficiarius  is  he  who  has  a  bene- 
ficium. The  term  benefice  is  also  applied  to  an 
ecclesiastical  preferment.'* 

The  term  beneficium  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  Roman  law,  in  the  sense  of  some  special  privi- 
lege or  favour  granted  to  a  person  in  respect  of  age, 
sex,  or  condition.  But  the  word  was  also  used  in 
other  senses,  and  the  meaning  of  the  term,  as  it 
appears  in  the  feudal  law,  is  clearly  derivable  from 
the  signification  of  the  term  among  the  Romans  of 
the  later  republican  and  earlier  imperial  times.  In 
the  time  of  Cicero,  it  was  usual  for  a  general  or  a 
governor  of  a  province  to  report  to  the  treasury 
the  names  of  those  under  his  command  who  had 
done  good  service  to  the  state  :  those  who  were 
included  in  such  report  were  said  in  bmcficiit  ad 
izrartura  (Je/nri."  In  btnefieiis  in  these  passages  may 
mean  that  the  persons  so  reported  were  considered 
as  persons  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  state,  and 
so  the  word  beneficium  may  have  reference  to  the 
services  of  the  individuals  ;  but  as  the  object  for 
which  their  services  were  reported  was  the  benefit 
of  the  individuals,  it  seems  that  the  term  had  refer- 
ence also  to  the  reward,  immediate  or  remote, 
obtained  for  their  services.  The  honours  and  offi- 
ces of  the  Roman  state,  in  the  republican  period, 
were  called  the  beneficia  of  the  Populus  Romanus. 

Boneficium  also  signified  any  promotion  conferred 
M,  m  grant  made  to  soldiers,  who  were  thence 


I.  (Paanx,  Onom  ,  Tiii.,  8.)— 3.  (Att.  PtoocM,  9M.)— 3.  (N. 
A^  it,  M.)— i.  (Hal.,  !.)—».  (H.  N.,  ix.,  il.)— «.  (H.  N., 
lutt,,  11.)— 7.  (Adams,  Append.,  ■.  t.) — 8.  (H^sycli.,  t.  v.  B/k- 
!■(.>-•.  (Stnbo,  z.,  p.  47U,  d.)—\0.  (Repab.,  i.,  p.  3M,  «.  U, 
ti.  Bekk.)— II.  (Cumm.  in  Plat.,  Tim.,  lib.  i.)— 13.  (Cliaton,  F. 
H.,  p.  ns,  334.)— 13.  (iT.,  33,  rabfin.)— 14.  (Xen.,  UeUon.,  ii., 
M  II.— Ut.,  xuTiii ,  41.)— 13.  (Feud.,  lib.  ii.,  Ul  1.)— It. 
(Ducaa^e,  Clou.)—!*  (Cic,  Pro  Aich,  c.3.— Ep.  ad  Fam ,  t., 
») 
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called  beneficiarii :  this  practice  was  conunon,  ai 
we  see  from  inscriptions  in  Grater,'  in  some  of 
which  the  beneficiarius  is  represented  by  the  tw« 
letters  B.  F.  In  this  sense  we  must  understand 
the  passage  of  Caesar*  when  he  speaks  of  the  msg- 
na  beneficia  and  the  magna  cUentela  of  Pompey  in 
Citerior  Spain.  Beneficiarius  is  also  used  by  €•>- 
sar*  to  express  the  person  who  had  received  • 
beneficium.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  firoii 
these  passages  what  the  beneficium  actually  was 
It  might  be  any  kind  of  honoor,  or  special  exemp 
tion  from  service.* 

Beneficiarius  is  opposed  by  Festus*  to  munifes, 
in  the  sense  of  one  who  is  released  from  military 
service,  as  opposed  to  one  who  is  bound  to  do  mil- 
itary service. 

It  appears  that  grants  of  land  and  other  things 
made  by  the  Roman  emperors  were  called  beneficia, 
and  were  entered  in  a  book  called  laber  Benejia- 
Drum.*  The  secretary  or  clerk  who  kept  this  book 
was  called  a  cemunenUaiit  bcneficiorum,  as  appears 
from  ao  inscription  in  Gruter.' 

•BER'BERI  OSepfcpt),  according  to  Rondelet,  the 
Concha  maTgaritifera,  or  Mother  of  Pearl,  meaning, 
as  Adams  supposes,  the  AviciUa  margarilifera  of  later 
naturalists.*  Eustathius  makes  it  an  Indian  name. 
It  appears  to  be  connected  in  some  way  with  the 
commerce  of  the  Eastern  region,  or  seacoast,  term- 
ed Barbaria.' 

•BERRIKOK'KA  {ptpUoKKa),  a  synonyme  of  the 
Malum  Armeniacum,  or  Apricot. 

•BERYLLUS  (/S^peWof),  the  Beiyl,  a  precious 
stone,  forming  a  suli-species  of  emerald.  The  Ro- 
mans would  appear  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
studding  their  cups  with  beryls,  and  hence  Juvenal 
says,  "et  inaqualei  beryUo  Yttro  tenel  phiaUu."" 
The  affinity  between  the  beryl  and  the  emerald  was 
not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  hence  Plioy  re- 
marks, "  Beryls  appear  to  many  to  have  the  same, 
or,  at  least,  a  like  nature  with  emeralds.""  Ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  they  came  from  India,  ao^ 
were  rarely  found  in  other  countries.  At  the  prea- 
ent  day,  however,  the  finest  beryls  are  obtained 
from  Dauria,  on  the  frontiers  of  China.  They  occur, 
also,  in  the  Uralian  Mountains,  and  other  parts  of 
Siberia,  in  France,  Saxony,  the  United  States,  and 
Brazil,  especially  the  latter."  The  normal  type  of 
the  Beryl,  as  of  the  emerald,  is  the  hexaedral  prism, 
more  or  less  modified ;  the  pointing,  however,  ia 
not  always  complete."  Pliny  seems  to  regard  this 
crystalline  form  of  the  stone  as  the  result  of  the 
lapidary's  art;  he  adds,  however,  that  some  sup- 
pose the  Beryl  to  be  naturally  of  that  shape.  The 
same  writer  enumerates  eight  different  kinds:  **The 
best  were  those  of  a  pure  sea-green,  our  aqua  m»- 
rina,  or,  as  the  French  term  it,  BerU  aigue-marine. 
llie  next  in  esteem  were  called  Chryeoberylt,  and 
are  somewhat  vaguely  described  as  'pauUo  paltidi- 
oret,  ted  in  cMreum  colorcm  exeunte  fulgore.'  This 
was  probably  the  yellow  emerald,  such  as  occurs  in 
Auvcrgne,  or  at  Haddam  in  Connecticut.  The  third 
was  called  Ckrytoprate,  and  woa'd  seem  to  ;  ave 
been,  in  fact,  as  Pliny  says  some  consideret  it,  a 
mineral  proprii generit,  different  friim  the  Beryi  It 
resembled  m  colour  the  juice  of  the  leak,  but  wilb 
somewhat  of  a  golden  tinge,  and  hence  its  name. 
Although  we  are  uncertain  as  to  the  mineral  here 
descrited,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  the 
same  now  called  Chrysoprasc,  and  to  which  Lei 


.  (U.,4;  cxxi., ».)— I.  (BeU.  Cir.,  ii.,  18.)— 3.  (BeU.  Cir 
i.,  7S.)--4.  (BeU.  ClT.,  iii.,  88.- Suet.,  Tib.,  13.)— 5.  (a.  t.)— 4> 
(Hyginua,  Do  Limitibua  Conatit.,^  103,  Qoea.)— 7.  (DLXXVin., 
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BUQ  was  the  first  tn  modern  times  who  gave  the  an- 
cient naioe.  llie  foanh  variety  of  Beryl  was  of  a 
colour  approaching  the  hyacinth ;  the  fifth  were 
termed  airada ;  the  sixth  were  of  a  wax,  the  sev- 
enth of  aa  olive  colour.  The  last  variety  spoken 
of  by  Pliny  resembled  crystal,  but  contained  hairy 
threads  and  impurities.  These  were  probably  such 
crystals  of  quartz  as  are  oAen  found,  rendered  part- 
iy  opaque  by  chlorite,  or  penetrated  by  capillary 
:i)sta]a  cf  epidote,  actinolite,  or  other  minerals. 
Plioy  observes  that  the  Indians  stained  rock-crystal 
la  such  a  way  as  to  counterfeit  other  gems,  and  es- 
pecially the  Beryl."' 

BESTIA'RII  (^t/pto/uxot)  were  persons  who 
fought  with  wild  beasts  in  the  ^ames  of  the  circus. 
They  were  either  persons  who  fought  for  the  sake 
of  pay  (auclaramentum'),  and  who  were  allowed 
arms,  or  they  were  criminals,  who  were  usually 
permitted  to  have  no  means  of  defence  against  the 
wild  beasts.'  The  bestiarii,  who  fought  with  the 
beasts  for  the  sake  of  pay,  and  of  whom  there  were 
great  numbers  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic 
and  under  the  Empire,  are  always  spoken  of  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  gladiators,  who  fought  with  one  an- 
other.* It  appears  that  there  were  schools  in  Rome, 
io  which  persoiis  were  trained  to  fight  with  wild 
beasts  {tchda  batiarum  or  bestiariorum'). 

*BETA  {TcOrXof,  -ov,  -lov,  -tf,  or  aeirXov),  the 
Beet,  or  Beta  vulgaru.  The  Greeks  distinguished 
two  kinds  of  this  vegetable  by  means  of  their  col- 
oar,  namely,  the  Black  and  the  White  Beet,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  was  also  called  the  Sicilian.  The 
white  was  preferred  to  the  other.  The  Romans 
had  also  tvo  kin'ls,  in  name  at  least,  the  vernal  and 
autumnal,  la&ing  their  names  from  the  periods  when 
Ihey  were  sown.  The  largest  beets  were  procured 
ttoaad  Circeii.* 

•BETTONTCA  and  BRETT AN'ICA  {fieTToviKt, 
jad  PptTToviKq),  a  species  of  plant,  commonly  called 
"the  Betony."  "  It  is  alnjost  incredible,"  observes 
Adams,  "  how  much  of  confusion  and  mistake  has 
(riser,  about  these  terms.  With  respect  to  the 
Betonica  of  Paul  of  jEgina,  the  most  probable  opin- 
ion is  that  hrtd  by  Bauhin,  namely,  that  it  was  ei- 
ther the  Vti-onica  offieinalu,  common  male  Speed- 
well, or  the  Y.  terpylli  folia,  or  smooth  Speedwell.  In 
Miller's  Gariencr's  iHctumary,  the  former  of  these, 
and  in  the  Northern  Flora  of  Dr.  Murray,  the  latter, 
gets  the  additional  name  of  '  Paul's  Betony.'  The 
ftrrtovuc^,  which  was  merely  a  synonyme  of  the 
KtoTpov,  was  most  probably  either  the  Betonica  offir 
dnoitf,  or,  as  Sprengel  rather  thinks,  the  B.  alopec- 
»ro».  We  now  come  to  the  Bpenavucr)  of  Dioscor- 
ides.  This  he  describes  as  resembling  wild  Dock 
(JiMtuBv  iyplif),  but  having  a  larger  and  rougher 
leaf.  He  ascribes  to  it,  also,  a  styptic  power,  which 
rendered  it  well  adapted  for  affections  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces.  Paul  of  iEgina,  in  like  manner,  com- 
pares his  /Jprrrovuc?  to  the  wild  Dock,  and  com- 
mends it  for  the  cure  of  mortifications  of  the  mouth, 
oy  which  he  no  doubt  means  Scurvy.  This  is  the 
jjant  npon  the  nses  of  which  a  small  work  was 
•rritten  by  Antonius  Musa,  physician  to  Augustus, 
rius  Libellus  was  published  at  Zurich,  A.D.  1537, 
with  cotes  by  Humelbergius.  It  is  a  tract,  how- 
ever, of  little  value,  either  in  a  philological  or  scien- 
tific point  of  view ;  and,  Indeed,  there  is  much  rea?  m 
io  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  work  which  we 
possess.  Muating,  in  a  very  learned  work, '  De  Vera 
Aftiqaarum  Herba  Briltamca,'  gives  an  interesting 
nposition  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  modem 


1.  (UcflnV  AuB.  Mineral.,  p.  151.) — ^S.  (Compais  Manil.,  it., 
at.)—!  (Cie.,  Pro  Seitia,  64.— Sen.,  D«  Benef .  ii.,  19.— lb., 
■fiat.,  70.— TeitolL,  Apol.,  9.)— 4.  (Cie.  in  Vnnn.,  17.— Ad 
ttuat  Fr.,  ii.,<.  i  5.)—}.  (Tottnll.,  i^poL,  IS.)-«.  (Plin.,  H. 
H..  ZII..8) 


auth.»riti6s  on  Botany  respecting  this  herb,  he 
shows  that  it  has  been  referred  u.  the  CoeUitria. 
Anagallit,  Consoliia,  Veronica,  PruuUa,  iue.  The 
most  probable  opinion,  however,  he  thinks,  is  thai 
it  was  some  species  of  Dock  or  Rumtx.  Sprengel, 
too,  inclines  to  the  same  opinion,  that  it  was  eithei 
the  Rumex  hydrolapalhum  or  Aquaticut,  I..  In  con- 
firmation of  this  view  of  the  matter,  it  may  be  projy- 
er  to  mention  that  the  Brettanica  is  noticed  undei 
the  name  of'  the  black  Dock'  hy  Aetius."  Anothei 
form  of  the  ancient  name  is  Vetlonica,  derived,  ac 
cording  to  Pliny,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Vet- 
tones  in  Spain  having  discovered  this  herb.  Its 
uses  and  virtue  in  medicine  were  almost  countless, 
so  that  a  proverb  has  arisen  among  the  Italians  re- 
specting it:  "aver  piu  virtu  eke  Ui  bettanica,"  "to 
possess  more  virtue  than  the  bettonica.'" 

♦BH'XION  Ipvx^ov),  a  plant,  which  Woodville, 
Sprengel,  Dierbach,  and  neariy  all  the  commenta- 
tors agree  is  the  Tutnlago  farfara,  or  Colt's-ibot 
Galen  says  it  derived  its  name  from  its  being  be 
lieved  to  possess  the  property  of  aiding  coughs  and 
difficulty  of  breathing  oS^f,  -)?;f<Jr,  being  the  Greek 
term  for  a  cough*).  A  patent  medicine,  prepared 
from  the  CoH's-foot,  is,  according  to  Adams,  much 
cried  up  in  England  at  the  present  day  as  a  cure 
for  coughs.* 

BlAl'QN  AIKH  (fiiaiav  iucri).  This  action  might 
b©  brought  whenever  rapes  of  free  persons,  or  the 
illegal  and  forcible  seizure  of  property  of  any  kind, 
were  the  subject  of  accusation  ;  and  we  learn  from 
Demosthenes*  that  it  came  under  the  jurisdiction  oi 
the  Forty.  According  to  Plutarch,*  the  law  prescri> 
bed  that  ravishers  should  pay  a  fine  of  100  drachma  ; 
but  other  accounts  merely  state  generally  that  the 
convict  was  mulcted  in  a  sum  equal  to  twice  that 
at  which  the  damages  were  laid  (iiiT>.^v  r^v  pXutf» 
iipeiXeiv*) ;  and  the  plaintiff  in  such  case  received 
one  half  of  the  fine,  and  the  state,  a«  h  party  medi- 
ately injured,  the  other.  To  reconcile  these  ac- 
counts, Meier'  supposes  the  rape  to  have  been 
estimated  by  law  at  100  drachmae,  and  that  the 
plaintiff  fixed  the  damages  in  reference  to  other  in- 
juries simultaneous  with,  or  consequent  upon,  the 
perpetration  of  the  main  offence.  With  respect  to 
aggressions  upon  property,  the  action  Piaiuv  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  iSoii,iic,  in  that  the  former 
implies  the  employment  of  actual  violence,  the  lat- 
ter merely  such  detention  of  property  as  amounted 
to  violence  in  the  contemplation  of  law,»  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  non-payment  of  damages  and  the  like, 
to  the  successful  litigant  ailer  an  award  in  his  fa- 
vour by  a  court  of  justice.* 

BIB'ASIS  {pitaaii)  was  a  kind  of  gymnastic 
dance,  much  practised  among  the  Spartans,  by  both 
men  and  women.  The  dance  consisted  in  spring- 
ing rapidly  from  the  ground,  and  striking  the  feet 
behind ;  a  feat  of  which  a  Spartan  woman  in  Aris- 
tophanes" prides  herself  The  number  of  success- 
ful strokes  was  counted,  and  the  most  skilful  re- 
ceived prizes.  We  are  told  by  a  verse  which  has 
been  preserved  by  Pollux,"  that  a  Laconian  girl 
had  danced  the  bibasis  a  thousand  times,  which 
was  more  than  had  ever  been  done  before."  The 
bibasis  appears  to  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  the 
jiaBairuy'il^civ,  which  Pollux"  explains  by  <ji/i^  rp 
imdl  Tov  yXavTov  'Koleiv,  on  the  meaning  of  which 
see  Hesychius." 


1.  (DioMxn-.,  ir.,  1. — Paul.  Spn.,  ii.,  3.— Adams,  Appand.,  n 
T.)— S.  {0^ia¥  iip6fiacTat  fiiv  ovnas  im  rati  rnirtirrcvavai  ^vxi » 
Tt  Kal  ifiOoin/otai  oj^tXcTv.) — 3.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  116. — Adams,  Ap- 
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BIBJ.IUP01A.  a  bookseOer,^  PiShoM>JK,*  also 
Mlled  librariuM*  in  Greek  also  fiitXluv  xan^Xoc, 
or  ^itTiioKainiXot*  The  shop  was  called  apoth- 
eeu  (ojrofl^/tij),  or  tabema  libraria,'  or  merely  libra- 
ria.'  The  Romaos  had  their  Paternoster  Row ;  for 
the  bibliopoles  or  librarii  lived  mostly  in  one  street, 
called  Argiletum,  to  which  Martial  alludes'  when 
addressing  his  book  on  the  prospect  of  the  criticism 
It  would  meet  with  : 

"  Argiletanas  mavis  habitare  tabemas, 
Quum  tibi,  part!  liber,  tcrmia  nostra  vacent." 
Another  faTourite  quarter  of  the  bookseller  was 
the  Vicus  Sandalarius.*  There  seems  also  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  bookstalls  by  the  temples  of  Vertura- 
nus  aud  Janus,  as  we  gather  from  Horace's  address 
to  his  book  of  Epistles  :* 

"  Vertttmnum  Janumgue,  liber,  speetare  videris." 
Again.  Horace"  prides  himself  on  his  books  not 
hemg  to  be  seen  at  the  common  shops  and  stalls,  to 
he  thumbed  over  by  every  passer-by : 
"  XiUla  tabema  meos  habeat,  neque  pila  libellos  ; 

Queis  maTtus  insudet  vulgi,  HermogerUtgue  TigelHV 

Booksellers  were  not  found  at  Rome  only,  though 
they  were,  of  course,  rare  in  smaller  cities.  Pliny" 
says  he  had  not  supposed  that  there  were  any  book- 
•ellois  at  Lugdunum,  but  finds  that  there  were,  and 
that  they  even  had  his  works  on  sale.  Martial,  in 
an  amusing  epigram,"  tells  a  person  called  Quintus, 
who  had  asked  him  by  a  broad  hint  to  give  him  a 
copy  of  his  works,  that  he  could  get  one  at  Try- 
phon's,  the  bookseller : 

"  Exigit  ut  dorum  nostrot  tM,  QuirUe,  libellos, 
Non  habco,  sed  habet  bibliop(da  Trypkon." 

The  booksellers  not  only  sold  books ;  they  tran- 
■sribed  them  also,  and  employed  persons  for  the 
pnrpose ;  but  they  did  not  consider  themselves  an- 
awerable  always  for  the  correctness  of  the  copy." 
Sometimes  the  author  revised  it  to  oblige  a  friend 
who  might  have  bought  it.** 

On  the  shop-door  or  the  pillar,  as  the  case  might 
be,  there  was  a  list  of  the  titles  of  books  on  sale ; 
aUuaion  is  made  to  this  by  Martial"  and  by  Hor- 
ace." 

The  remuneration  of  authors  must  have  been 
very  small,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  allusions  of 
Martial,  who  says,  for  example,  that  a  nice  copy  of 
his  first  book  of  Epigrams  might  be  had  for  five 
denarii."  Pliny  the  elder,  however,  when  in  Spain, 
was  offered  as  much  as  four  hundred  thousand  ses- 
terces for  his  Comnuntarii  Electorum  " 

Books  then,  as  now,  often  found  their  way  into 
other  shops  besides  book-shops,  as  waste  paper ;  and 
schoolboys  had  frequently  to  go,  for  example,  to  the 
fishmonger's  to  see  if  he  had  the  book  they  want- 
ed." Mice,  moths,  beetles,  and  so  forth,  found 
plenty  of  food  in  musty  unused  books.** 

BIBLIOTHE'CA  (pMioBnitn,  or  drnf^Kti  /5t«- 
Xujv),  primarily,  the  place  where  a  collection  of 
booln  was  kept ;  secondarily,  the  collection  itself." 
Little  as  the  states  of  antic^uity  dealt  with  the  in- 
stmction  of  the  people,  public  collections  of  books 
appear  to  have  been  very  ancient.  That  of  Fisis- 
tratus  was  intended  for  public  use  ;**  it  was  subse- 
quently lemoved  to  Persia  by  Xerxes.  About  the 
nine  time,  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samoa,  is  said  to 


I.  (MutiU,  Ep.,  ir.,  71 ;  xiii.,  3.)—!.  (PoUnz,  OnoB.,  ziii., 
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have  foun  Jed  a  library.  In  the  best  dttya  ol  Atbei^ 
even  private  persocs  bad  large  collections  of  books; 
the  most  important  of  which  we  know  anything  bo- 
longed  to  Euclid,  Euripides,  and  Aristotle.'  Stiaba 
says'  that  Aristotle  was  the  first  who,  to  his  icnowl- 
edge,  made  a  collection  of  books,  and  taught  thie 
Egyptian  kings  tbe  arrangement  of  a  libraiy.  The 
most  important  and  splendid  public  libraiy  ol  an- 
tiquity was  that  founded  by  the  Ptolemies  at  Alex- 
andrea,  begun  under  Ptolemy  Soter,  but  increaseJ 
and  rearranged  in  an  orderly  and  systematic  man- 
ner by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  also  appointed 
a  fixe^  librarian,  and  otherwise  provided  for  tha 
usefulness  of  the  institution.  Tho  library  of  the 
Ptolemies  contained,  according  tn  Aulus  Gellins,' 
700,000  volumes ;  according  to  Josephus.  fiOO.OOO ; 
and  according  to  Seneca,*  400,000.  The  differ 
ent  reckoning  of  diSerent  authors  may  be  in  some 
measure,  perhaps,  reconciled  by  supposing  that  they 
give  the  number  of  books  only  in  a  part  of  the  libra- 
ry ;  for  it  consisted  of  two  parts,  one  in  the  quarter 
of  the  city  called  Brucheion,  the  other  in  the  part 
called  Serapeion.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  bought 
Aristotle's  collection  to  add  to  the  library,  and  Pud- 
emy  Euergetes  continued  to  add  to  the  stock.  A 
great  part  of  this  splendid  library  was  consumed  by 
fire  in  the  siege  of  Alexandrea  by  Julius  Cosar : 
some  writers  say  that  the  whole  was  burned  ;  but 
the  discrepancy  in  the  numbers  stated  above  seems 
to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  fire  did  not  extend 
so  far.  At  any  rate,  the  library  was  soon  restored, 
and  continued  in  a  flourishing  condition  till  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Araba  A.D.  640.*  Connected 
with  the  greater  division  of  the  library,  in  the  quar- 
ter of  Alexandrea  called  Brucheion,  was  a  sort  of 
college,  to  which  the  name  of  Mouseion  (or  Maseooi) 
was  given.  Here  many  favoured  literati  fuisaed 
their  studies,  transcribed  books,  and  so  forth ;  Icfr 
tures  also  were  delivered.  ( Ktii.  Additobioii .)  TIn 
Ptolemirs  were  not  long  without  a  rival  in  seal. 
Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  became  a  patron  of 
literature  and  the  sciences,  and  established  a  libra, 
ly,  which,  in  spite  of  tbe  prohibition  against  ex- 
porting papyrus  issued  by  Ptolemy,  who  was  jealous 
of  his  success,  became  very  extensive,  and  perfaapa 
next  in  importance  to  the  library  of  Alexandrea. 
It  remained,  and  probably  continued  to  increase,  till 
Antonius  made  it  a  present  to  Cleopatra.* 

The  first  public  library  in  Rome  -vas  that  founded 
by  Asinius  Pollio,'  and  was  in  the  atrium  Liberta- 
tis  (vid.  Atrium)  on  Mount  Aventine*  Jalius  Ce- 
sar had  projected  a  Greek  and  Latin  library,  and 
had  commissioned  Varro  to  take  measun«  for  Ihe 
establishment  of  it ;  but  the  scheme  was  prevented 
by  his  death.'  The  library  of  Pollio  was  followed 
by  that  of  Augustus,  in  the  Tem|de  of  Apollo  on 
Mount  Palatine,"  and  another,  bibliothers  Octavi 
ans  (so  called  from  Augustus's  sister  Octavia),  in 
the  theatre  of  Marcellus."  There  were  also  libra- 
ries on  the  Capitol,"  in  the  Temple  of  Peace,"  in 
the  palace  of  Tiberius,"  besides  the  Ulpian  library, 
which  was  the  most  famous,  founded  by  Tiajan," 
called  Ulpian  from  his  own  name,  Ulpius.  This 
library  was  attached  by  Diocletian  as  an'omament 
to  bis  thetmc'* 

Private  collections  of  books  were  made  at  Roma 
soon  after  the  second  Punic  war.  The  -eal  of  Ci- 
cero, Atttcus,  and  others  in  increasing  Jieir  libro- 
ries  is  well  known."    It  became,  in  fact,  the  fashion 
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It  have  a  roam  elegantly  Anmished  as  a  library,  and 
reserved  for  that  purpose.'  However  ignorant  or 
onsludious  a  person  might  be,  it  was  fashionable  to 
appear  learned  by  having  a  library,  though  he  might 
never  even  read  the  titles  of  the  books.  Seneca* 
eondonns  the  rage  fur  mere  book-collecting,  and 
rallies  those  who  were  more  pleased  with  the  out- 
aide  than  the  inside.  Lucian  wrote  a  separate 
piece  to  expose  this  common  folly  (irpof  avaiStvTov 
tai  iroXAd  $iBixa  uvovfuv  w). 

A  library  generally  had  an  eastern  aspect :  "  Unu 
Mint  nultutMin  poetiUat  lumen :  item  <n  biitiotkeeie 
Klri  non  putretcent."' 

In  Herculaneum  a  library  fully  furnished  was  dis- 
covered. Kound  the  walls  it  had  cases  containing 
the  bucks  in  rolls  (vu{.  Liber);  these  cases  were 
nombered.  It  was  a  very  small  room;  so  small 
that  a  person,  by  stretching  out  his  arras,  could  touch 
joth  sides  of  it.  The  cases  were  called  either  ar- 
maria,*  or  loeuiamenta,*  or  forvli,*  or  nidi.''  Asin- 
ms  PoUio  bad  set  the  fashion  in  his  public  library 
of  adorning  the  room  with  the  portraits  and  busts 
of  celebrated  men,  as  well  as  statues  of  Minerva 
and  the  Muses.  This  example  was  soon  followed 
in  the  private  libraries  of  the  rich.*  Martial*  sends 
to  his  brother  Turanius  a  copy  of  some  verses, 
which  he  sent  with  a  bust  of  himself  to  Avitns,  who 
wished  to  have  a  bust  of  Martial  in  his  library.  So, 
in  the  library  which  Hadrian  founded  at  Athens, 
there  were  ouc^iiaTa  ayuXfuuji  KeKoa/imiei/a  ical  ypa- 
^atf-  curdntnu  6i  ^  oiru  PtSXia.'*  The  charge  of 
the  libraries  in  Rome  was  given  to  persons  c^led 
kbrarii.     (K>V2.  Libririos.) 

BI'KOS  (flUo;),  the  name  of  an  earthen  vessel  in 
emimon  use  among  the  Greeks."  Hesychius"  de- 
6a«s  it  as  a  ara/tvoc  with  handles.  It  was  nsed  for 
holding  wine,'- '  and  salted  meat  and  fish.'*  Herod- 
•tns-*  speaks  of  pUovt  ^iviKtitou^  Karuyovai  olvov 
tXtaiif,  ■^ricn.  some  commentators  interpret  by 
"vessels  mstld  of  the  wood  of  the  palm-tree  full  of 
inns."  But  as  Eustathius^*  speaks  of  oZvov  ^ivuU- 
M>  ^of,  we  ought  probably  to  read  in  Herodotus  /3^ 
«0>C  ^iviia)tm,  K.  T.  X., "  vessels  full  of  palm  wine." 

BIDENS.    {Vid.  Rastrum.) 

BIDENTAL,  the  name  given  to  a  place  where 
•oy  one  had  been  struck  by  lightning  {fulguribu"), 
or  where  any  one  had  been  killed  by  lightning  and 
buried.  Such  a  place  was  considered  sacred. 
Priests,  who  were  called  bidentales  (i.  e.,  taoerdotea), 
collected  the  earth  which  had  been  torn  up  by  the 
lightning,  and  ever}rthing  that  had  been  scorched, 
and  burned  it  in  the  ground  with  a  sorrowful  mur- 
mnr.**  The  ofGciating  priest  was  said  condere  fid- 
g*r^*  he  farther  consecrated  the  spot  by  sacrifi- 
cmg  a  two-year-old  sheep  (bidcm),  whence  the  name 
«ir  the  place  and  of  the  priest,  and  also  erected  an 
•Itar,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  or  fence.  It 
was  not  allowable  to  tread  on  the  place,**  or  to 
tnoch  it,  or  even  to  look  at  it."  Sometimes  a  bi- 
deotal  which  had  nearly  fallen  to  decay  from  length 
si  time,  was  restored  and  renovated  ;*■  but  to  re- 
more  the  bounds  of  one  [mmere  bidenlal),  or  in  any 
wqr  to  violate  its  sacred  precincts,  was  considered 
as  Moilege.**    From  the  passage  in  Horace,  it  ap- 


I  (Btdofi,  (MliM,  i.,  ItO.y—t.  (De  TraiK|.  An.,  B,)— 3.  (Vi- 
•WT,  ti^  7.)— 4.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  ii.,  17.— Vopijc.,  Tacit.,  8.)  — S. 
(dMHea,DaTniiq.Aii,,8.)-6  (Jar.,  Sat.,  iii.,  219.)— 7.  (Mart., 
U  lit,  M ;  ni.,  I(,  5.)— 8.  (Jot.,  Sat.,  ii.,  7 ;  iii.,  S19.— Plin., 
^ia.,  7;  i».,  «.— Cic,  ad  Fam.,  tii.,  23.— Plin.,  H.  N., 
»«it,  1.— Snct.,  Tib.,  70.  — Mart.,  ix.,  Ep.  ad  Tunui.)  — V. 
OEp.,!!.,  l.)-10.  (Piiu.,  1.,  18,  t  ».)— a.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  ri., 
U:  Til.,  16S;  r.,  73.)— 12.  «.  t.)— IS.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,  9,  4 
«.)-K  (Atho--vqa,iii.,p.ll«,F.)— IS.  (i.,  194.)— IS.  (in  Od., 
r-  UU.)— 17.  (Featoa,  •.  t.)— 18.  (Lactin,  i.,  006.)— 19.  (Jut., 
M,  Ii-  »;.— Comimo  Orelli,  Inter.  Lit.,  i.,  p.  431,  No.  S483.) 
-m.  (tumaM,  Sat,  U^  27.)— 21.  (Amm.  Mansall.,  xxiiL.  S.)— 
■.  (OnOi,  bta  Ut.  L.  p.  «1,  No.  9483.)— 33.  (Hor.,  Kp.  ad 


pears  to  have  been  believed,  that  a  person  who  was 
guilty  of  profaning  a  bidental  woi  Id  be  punished  by 
the  gods  with  phrensy ;  and  Seneca*  mentions  an- 
other belief  of  a  similar  kind,  that  wine  which  had 
been  struck  by  lightning  would  produce  in  any  one 
who  drank  it  death  or  madness.  Persons  who  h.i£ 
been  struck  by  lightning  (fiUguriU)  were  not  re- 
moved, but  were  buried  on  the  spot.* 

BIDI.£I  (fiiiiaioi),  called  in  inscript'ons  ^iitoi  :t 
pUvoi,  were  magistrates  in  Sparta,  whose  businar 
was  to  inspect  the  gymnastic  exercises.  Theik 
house  of  meeting  {apxe^ov)  was  in  the  market- 
place.* They  were  either  five*  or  six  in  number,' 
and  had  a  president,  who  is  called  in  inscriptions 
npi(j6v(  ptSiuv.*  Bockh  conjectures  that  piSeoi  oi 
jiUvni  is  the  Laconian  form  for  livoi  or  Fidvot,  and 
signifies  witnesses  and  judges  among  the  youth.' 

Vdkenaer*  supposes  that  the  bidieei  were  the 
same  as  the  vo/io^XoKec,  and  that  we  ought  to  read 
in  Pausanias,'  kcu  vofiofeXaKuv  xaXov/iivuv  ^iSiai 
uv,  instead  of  xai  vojuoipvXaKuv  koI  Kai.ov/th>uv  /}i- 
iiaiov :  but  the  inscriptions  given  by  Bockh  show 
that  the  bidiai  and  voito^ihucet  were  two  separate 
classes  of  officers. 

BIGA  or  BIG.£,  in  Greek  ovvupia  or  awuplc 
(hijuge  atrriadum}*),  a  vehicle  drawn  by  two  horses 
or  other  animals.  This  kind  of  turn-out  is  said  by 
Pliny  {bigas  primum Phrygum  junxit  natio")  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Phrygians.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  kinds,  and  in  Homer  by  far  the  most 
common  (di^vyot  Imrot").  Four-horse  chariots  are 
also  mentioned.'*  Pliny'*  mentions  a  chariot  drawn 
by  six  horses.  This  was  the  largest  number  usual 
under  the  emperors ;"  but  Suetonius  speaks  of  one 
which  Nero  drove  at  the  Olympic  games,  drawn  by 
ten  horses.'*  The  name  biga  was  applied  more  to 
a  chariot  used  in  the  circus,  or  in  processions  or  tri- 
umphs, and  on  other  public  occasions,  than  to  the 
common  vehicles  of  every-day  life."  The  form  o< 
the  biga  resembled  that  of  the  Greek  ttp/ia  or  ii^pof, 
being  a  rather  short  carriage  on  two  wheels,  open 
above  and  behind,  upon  which  the  driver  usually 
stood  to  guide  the  horses.  See  the  cut  in  the  next 
article.    (Vid.  Bisatos.) 

BIGATUS  (t.  e.,  nummus),  a  silver  denarius,  on 
which  the  representation  of  a  biga  was  stampeid.'* 
This  was  an  ancient  stamp  on  Roman  money,  as 
we  learn  incidentally  from  Tacitus,  who  says'*  that 
the  Germans,  although  mostly  practising  barter, 
still  had  no  objection  to  old  and  well-known  coins 
(peainiam  teterrm  et  diu  notam),  such  as  bigati. 
Bigati  were  also  called  argentum  bigalum."  The 
value  was  different  at  different  times.  ( Vid.  Dbna- 
RiDs.)  A  denarius,  on  which  the  representation  of 
a  quadriga  was  stamped,  was  in  the  same  manner 
called  Quadrigalics.  The  annexed  cuts,  represent- 
ing a  bigatus  and  quadrigatus,  are  taken  from  coins 
in  the  British  Museum. 


BIPA'LIUM.    {Vid.  Pala.) 


1.  (Nat.  Qnnt.,  ii.,  93.)— 2.  (Pen.,  Sat.,  ii.,  27.^Flia  ,  B.  N.. 
xi.,  54.)— 3.  (PauB.,  iii.,  11,  i  S.)— 4.  (Paul.,  L  c.)-8.  (BOcUt 
Corp.  Inicrin.,  No.  1271,  1364.)— «.  (B«ckli,  Coip.  lurrip.,  p 
611.)— 7.  (Compare  Mailer,  Doiiani,  ui.,  7,  «  8,  p.  in,  11^ 
timnal.)— 8.  (in  Herod.,  Ti.,  S7.)— 9.  (I.  c.)— 10.  (Suet,  Califs 
C.19.)— II.  (Tii.,S«.)— 12.  (U.,  ».,  195.)— 13.  (Oimpara  H., nil . 
185.— Od.,  iiii.,81.— Virg.,  Georg.,  iii.,  18.)— 14.  (H.  N.,xziiT. 
S.)— 15.  (laidor.,  Orig.,  XTiii.,  36.)— 1«.  (Ner..  c.  94.)— K 
(Compare  Suet.,  Tib.,  c.  26.- Domit.,  c.  4.)— 18.  (Plia- H.  N. 
xxxiii.,1.— Lit-  xxiil.,  15  ;  ixxri.,  40.)— IS.  (Oenn  a.  6.)-  tt 
fUr.,  xxxiii.,  tt,r;  xzxiT..4«;  xzrrl  tl) 
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BIFENNIS.    (Vid.  Sncvw.) 

BIREIMIS  W73  used  in  two  significations.  I.  It 
■igniiied  a  ship  witli  two  banks  of  oars,  an  explana- 
tion of  the  construction  of  which  is  given  in  the  ar- 
ticle Na  aa.  Such  ships  were  called  iUpora  by  the 
Greeks  which  term  is  also  used  by  Cicero  (/pc 
Domititu  dona  fUmt  kabct  dierota')  and  Hirtius 
{Ccpit  tx  eo  praUto  penlerem  unam,  trireme*  duos,  di- 
crouu  oelo').  II.  It  signified  a  boat  rowed  by  two 
aura,'  in  which  sense  it  must  be  used  by  Horace 
vhen  he  says : 

'  T»ne  me,  biremis  prasidio  $eaplue, 
Tuium  per  JEgeos  tumvitu* 

Aura  ferel,  geminutque  Pollux."* 

ItlRRHUS  OJ/^iof,  pvpo{),  a  cape  or  hood,  which 
was  worn  out  of  doors  over  the  shoulders,  and  was 
sometimes  elevated  so  as  to  cover  the  head.  On 
the  former  account  it  is  classed  by  an  ancient  gram- 
marian with  the  lacema,  and  on  the  latter  with  the 
cowl,  or  cueuUua.*  It  had  a  long  nap  {ampkUxUlut, 
i.  e.,  amphimaUm,  vUlosm'),  which  was  commonly 
of  sheep's  wool,  more  rarely  of  beaver's  wool  (Wr- 
rktu  castoreas').  In  consequence  of  its  thickness,  it 
was  also  rather  stiflT  {byrrhum  rigentem').  Accord- 
ing to  the  materials  of  which  it  was  made,  it  might 
be  either  dear,*  or  so  cheap  as  to  be  purchased  by 
the  common  people. 

These  garments,  as  well  as  lacems,  were  woven 
at  Canusium  in  Apulia;  and  probably  their  name 
{byrrhui,  i.  e.,  mi/S/iof)  was  derived  from  the  red  col- 
our of  tlio  wool  for  which  thai  district  was  cele- 
brated. They  were  also  made  in  different  parts  of 
Gaul,  especially  among  the  Atrebates."  Soon  af- 
terward they  came  into  general  use,  so  that  the 
birrhus  is  mentioned  in  the  edict  of  Diocletian,  pub- 
lished A.D.  303,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  maxi- 
mum of  prices  tor  all  the  articles  which  were  most 
commonly  used  throughout  thr  Roman  empire. 

*BISUN  (f^touv),  "the  Pi::ie  of  a  sub-genus  of 
Ute  genus  /«*  ('  ox'),  con^''Xehending  two  living  spe- 
<nes,  one  of  them  thr  Luropean,  now  become  very 
•earce,  and  verging  towards  extinction ;  the  other 
the  American,  and,  notwithstanding  the  advances  of 
man,  still  multitudinous.  A  good  deal  of  conflicting 
opinion  has  thrown  some  obscurity  over  the  Euro- 
pean species.  Pennant,  in  his  '  British  2^1ogy,' 
after  stating  his  belief  that  the  ancient  wild  cattle 
of  Britain  were  the  Bitontea  jubati-  of  Pliny,  thus 
continues :  '  The  Urus  of  the  Hercynian  forest,  de- 
scribed by  Cffisar,  was  of  this  kind,  the  same  which 
is  called  by  the  modern  Germans  Aurocht,  i.  e.,  Bo» 
tyltettrit.'  This  opinion  is  not  correct.  Though 
there  are  parts  of  Cesar's  description  applicable  to 
the  European  Bison,  there  is  one  striking  character- 
istic which  forbids  us  to  conclude  that  Cesar's  Urus 
was  identical  with  it.  A  glance  at  the  European  Bi- 
son will  convince  us  that  it  could  never  have  aflbrded 
the  horns  whose  amplitude  Cesar  celebrates.  In 
the  Arfhaologia  (vol.  iii.,  p.  15)  it  is  stated,  that  the 
Borstnl  horn  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
bison  or  buffalo.  I'hat  It  might  have  belonged  to  a 
bu^o  is  not  impossible ;  but  that  it  did  not  belong 
to  a  bison  is  sufficiently  clear,  from  the  following  de- 
scription :  *  It  is  two  feet  four  inches  long  on  the 
convex  bend,  and  twenty  three  inches  on  the  con- 
cave. The  inside  at  the  large  end  is  three  inches 
diameter,  being  perforated  there  so  as  to  leave  the 
thickness  of  only  half  an  inch  for  about  three  inches 
deep ;  but  farther  on  it  is  thicker,  being  not  so  much 
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or  M  neatly  perforated.'    Such  a  horn  m\g^t  i 
have  crowned  the  head  of  Cesar's  Urus,  a  speciet 
which  Cuvier  believes  to  be  extinct.    Cesar's  Una, 
then,  was  not,  as  it  would  appear,  the  European  Bi- 
son.   Ther«  can  be  little  doubt  th.it  the  Bimt  ja- 
batut  of  Pliny,'  which  he  seems  to  distingtiisb  fhiis 
the  Unu,  was  the  European  Buon,  or  Auroekt ;  and 
though,  in  the  fideenth  chapter  of  the  eighth  buck, 
he  mentions  the  tradition  of  a  wild  beast  in  Peonia, 
called  a  Bonasui,  after  he  has  dismissed  bis  £i- 
toHiea  jubali,  and  with  every  appearance  of  a  coo 
elusion  on  his  part  that  the  Bonamt  and  Biso* 
were  not  identical,  his  own  description,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  Aristotle,*  will  leave  little  doubt 
that  the  niton  jubatut  and  Bonasus  of  Pliny  aD4 
others,  the  hovaaoot  or  Vavaaot  of  Aristotle  (for  the 
word  is  written  both  ways),  and  the  Bforwv  of  Op- 
pian,  were  no  other  than  the  European  Buon.  the 
AurocKs  (Auerocbs)  of  the  Prussians,  the  Zubr  of 
the  Poles,  the  Taurut  Pceonitu,  &c.,  of  Jonston  aai 
others,  VAuTocke  and  le  Bonara*  of  Buffon,  Ax 
Vrua  of  Boddert,  and  Bat  Bonatu*  of  Linneus.   Cu- 
vier considers  it  as  certain,  that  the  European  Bi- 
son, the  largest,  or,  at  least,  the  most  massive  of  all 
existing  quadrupeds  after  the  rhinoceros,  an  animal 
still  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  Lithuanian  forests, 
and  perhaps  in  those  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caucasus,  is  a  distinct 
species,  which  man  has  never  subdued.    Fallowing 
out  this  subject  with  his  usual  industry  and  abiUty. 
that  great  naturalist  goes  on  to  state,  that  if  Europe 
possessed  a  Urus,  a  Thur  of  the  Poles,  different 
from  the  Bison  or  the  Aurochs  of  the  Germans,  it  is 
only  in  its  remains  that  the  species  can  be  traced ; 
such  remains  are  found,  in  the  skulls  of  a  species  of 
ox,  different  from  the  Aurochs,  in  the  superficial 
beds  of  certain  districts.    This,  Cuvier  thinks,  must 
be  the  Urus  of  the  ancients,  the  original  of  our  do- 
mestic Ox ;  the  stock,  perhaps,  whence  our  wild  cat- 
tle descended  ;  while  the  Aurochs  at  the  prcseut  day 
is  nothing  more  than  the  Bison  or  Bonasus  nf  the 
ancients,  a  species  which  has  never  been  brought 
under  the  yoke. — The  elevated  ridge  of  the  spine 
on  the  shoulders,  long  legs,  a  wooUy  fur.  and  the 
residence  in  mountain  forests,  cause  the  Bison  to 
approach  nearer  the  Damaline  and  Catoblepine  gen- 
era than  the  Buffaloes.'"    For  some  remarks  on 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients  of  the  lat- 
ter, consult  article  Busalis. 
BISSEXTUM.    (Vid.  Calsnoar,  Roman.) 
BISSEXTUS,  or  BISSEXTILIS  ANNUS.    (  VuL 
Calendar,  Roman.) 

•BITTJMEN,  a  Latin  word  used  by  Tacitusi, 
Pliny,  and  other  Roman  writers,  to  indicate  a  spe- 
cies of  mineral  pitch  or  oil.  The  terra  appears  to 
have  some  analogy  with  the  Greek  maoa,  rrirra, 
"  pitch,"  its  earlier  form  having  probably  been  "  fit- 
umen."  The  corresponding  Greek  word  is  uo^ttXrot 
(in  modem  Latin  atphaUum),  for  which  no  satisftc- 
tory  derivation  has  been  assigned.  The  most  ap- 
proved kind  of  Bitumen  was  the  Jewish,  from  Lake 
Aspbaltites  (Dead  Sea);  but  Bitumen  in  various 
states,  from  that  of  fluid  transparent  naphtha,  to 
that  of  dry,  solid,  black  asphaltum,  was  well  koowv 
and  much  used  among  the  ancients.  They  appoai 
to  have  employed  both  Maltha  and  melted  Asphal- 
tum as  a  cement  in  the  construction  of  buildings, 
&c.  Thus  the  bricks  of  which  the  walls  of  BaLy- 
lon  were  constructed  were  cemented  by  a  bitumen 
which  was  found  abundantly  in  that  vicinity  on 
springs,  or  floating  on  the  river  Is.  which  fell  intg 
the  Euphrates.  Asphaltum  or  Maltha,  either  pure 
or  mixed  with  a  liquid  extracted  from  the  cedar 
was  employed  by  the  Egyptians  in  embalming  dead 
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kodtes.'  In  Syria,  iVsphaltum  was  dug  fVom  quar- 
ries in  a  solid  state  *  In  Zante  (the  ancient  Zacyn- 
tiiua)  tLere  is  a  pitcit  spring,  which  we  know  to 
have  beeu  at  work  for  above  2000  years.'  At  Ag- 
rigentum,  ia  Sicily,  a  species  of  liquid  bitumen  was 
kuroed  ■»  lamps  as  a  substitute  for  oil.*  The  prin- 
cipal ing  riient  in  the  celebrated  Greek  fire  is  sup- 
posed by  Klaproth  to  have  been  some  variety  of 
Asphaltuia. — Bilumen  is  now  employed  as  a  generic 
term,  comprehendmg  several  inflammable  bodies  of 
different  degrees  of  consistency,  namely,  Naphtha, 
Petroleum,  Mineral  Tar,  Mineral  Pitch,  and  Asphal- 
tmn.  From  tbe  description  of  (urf  aXroc  given  by 
Diosco  rides,  it  would  appear  that  he  applied  the 
leim  not  only  I  o  the  Bilumen  tolidam,  or  Atphaltum, 
of  Wallerus,  but  likewise  to  the  more  liquid  sorts  ol 
tkitumen.* 

BAABH2  AIKH  (i3Au%  Hkti).  This  action  was 
available  in  all  cases  in  which  one  person  had  sus- 
tained a  lues  by  the  conduct  of  another  ;  and  from 
the  instances  that  are  extant,  it  seems  that  wheth- 
er the  injury  originated  in  a  fault  of  omission  or 
commission,  or  impaired  the  actual  fortune  -.'f  the 
plaintiff  or  his  prospective  advantage,  the  action 
would  lie,  and  might  be  maintained,  against  the  de- 
fendant. It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  enumerate 
ill  the  particular  cases  upon  which  it  would  arise, 
oat  the  two  great  classes  into  which  p^46<u  may  be 
divided  are  the  Mea/ioi  and  the  aSea/ioi.  The  first 
of  these  will  include  all  causes  arising  from  the  non- 
fidfilment  of  a  contract  to  which  a  penal  bond  was 
annexed,  and  those  in  which  the  law  specified  the 
{•enalty  to  be  paid  by  the  defendant  upon  conviction ; 
tbe  second,  all  injuries  of  property  which  the  law 
did  not  specify  nominatim,  but  generally  directed  to 
be  punished  by  a  fine  equal  to  twice  the  estimated 
damage  if  the  offence  was  intentional,  if  otherwise 
ty  a  bare  compensation.*  Besides  the  general 
word  /}Aa&7c,  others  more  specific,  as  to  the  nature 
of  ttic  case,  are  frequently  added  to  the  names  of 
•etions  'jf '-bis  kind,  as  iviSpairoiav,  TtrpajroSuv,  /u- 
t^Jt^a^,  at,:l  the  like.  The  declaration  of  the  plain- 
tiff see  US  always  to  have  begun  with  the  words 
tUXai^  fte,  then  came  the  name  of  the  defendant, 
and  next  a  description  of  the  injury,  as  oiiK  inoSi- 
doif  iitoi  TO  apyapiov  in  Demosthenes.'  The  prop- 
er court  was  determined  by  the  subject  of  litiga- 
tion ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  damage  done 
by  Philocleon  to  the  cake-woman's  basket,*  and 
sopposititious  testimony  given  in  the  name  of  anoth- 
er, thereby  rendering  such  person  liable  to  an  ac- 
tion, feviofiapTvptCni,'  were  equally  phi6ai  at  Attic 
law,  the  variety  of  the  actions,  and,  consequently, 
of  the  jurisdictions  under  which  they  fell,  will  be  a 
safficient  excuse  for  the  absence  of  farther  specifi- 
cation lipon  this  point. 

•BLATTA  (fftX^),  a  name  given  by  the  Latin 
writers  to  an  insect  of  the  family  of  the  Orihoptera, 
and  of  which  they  were  acquainted  with  several 
kinds.  From  their  shunning  the  light,  Virgil"  has 
given  them  the  epithet  of  Lucifuga.  Our  cockroach 
belongs  to  the  Blattae,  being  the  Blatla  Americana. 
Pliny"  mentions  several  medical  applications  of 
Blattc,  after  having  been  cither  triturated  or  boiled 
in  oil.  They  were  found  serviceable  in  complaints 
•f  tbe  ear,  in  cases  of  leprosy,  and  in  removing 
warts.  Schneider  supposes  the  ai\^  of  Lucian  to 
belong  to  the  class  Lepitma,  L.  The  alh^^  of  Di- 
•Hcorides  would  seem  to  be  the  Blatta  Orienlalis.'* 


I.  (CleAelaniTi  Minenlogr,  toI.  ii.,  p.  491.)  — 2.  (Vitmr., 
•iii.,  1-fl.l— 3.  (Ilsiod.,  i».,  ffc.)— 4.  (DioKor.,  i.,  99.)— S.  (Aii- 
nu,  A(iK;nd.,  >.  r.  o(r0.iXrof.)— 0.  (Meier,  Att.  PTaceB,p.  188, 
■e«|. ;  475,  nqi|.  —  Deraoilh.,  c.  Mid.,  523.)  —  7.  (Pro  Phorm., 
Ml,  SI.)  —8.  (Aiutoph.,  Vcip.)— 9.  (DcmoMh.,  c.  Aphob.,  iii., 
••.SO.)— 10.  (G««cg.,  iT.,243.)— 11.  (jxil.,  39.)— 12.  (Dio»oor., 
M.  M.  ii.,  38.— Lociu,  adv.  Indwu,  18.— Adaiui,  Aptwnd.,  t.  *. 


*BLENNUS  (fiXevvof),  called  hy  Pliny  Blenmu* 
the  Blenny  or  Butterfly-fish  (Btennius  ecularit,  L.;. 
It  is  about  seven  inches  long,  and  lias  a  sUmy  mu< 
cus  smeared  over  the  skin,  to  which  it  owes  it* 
name,  from  the  Greek  pXevva,  "  mucus,"  "  slime." 
Athensus  says  it  reseinbles  the  Gudgeon.  Seven! 
of  the  Blenny  kind  are  viviparous.' 

•BLETON,  BLITON,  or  BLITION  {fiXS^ov,  ^Xi- 
Tov,  fiXiTiov),  the  herb  Blite  or  Blites,  a  kind  of  beet 
Stackhuuse  and  Dierbach  agree  with  the  older  com- 
mentators, that  it  is  the  Amaranlhut  Blilum  ;  and 
Sprengel  inclines  to  this  opinion  in  his  notes  to  Ui- 
oscorides,  although  in  his  History  of  Medicine  h« 
had  set  it  down  as  the  BlUum  capitatum*  The  in- 
sipidity of  the  Blitum  gave  rise  to  an  adage  directed 
against  the  feeble  in  intellect,  or  the  tame  and  spir- 
itl'ss  in  disposition. 

•BOA.    {Vid.  Drxco.) 

BOfiDKOM'IA  (Boj/Spofua,  i/  and  ra),  a  festival 
celebrated  at  Athens  on  tbe  seventh  day  of  the 
month  of  Boedromion,  in  honour  of  ApoUo  Boedro- 
mius.*  The  name  Boedromius,  by  which  ApoUo 
was  called  in  Bceotia  and  many  other  parts  of 
Greece,*  seems  to  indicate  that  hy  this  festival  he 
was  honoured  as  a  martial  god,  who,  either  by  his 
actual  presence  or  by  his  oracles,  afforded  assist- 
ance in  the  dangers  of  war.  The  origin  of  the  fes- 
tival is,  however,  traced  by  different  authors  to  dif- 
ferent events  in  Grecian  story.  Plutarch*  says  that 
Theseus,  in  his  war  against  the  Amazons,  did  not 
give  battle  till  alter  he  had  offered  a  sacrifice  to 
Phobos ;  and  that,  in  commemoration  of  the  suc- 
cessful battle  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  Bo- 
edromion, the  Athenians,  down  to  his  o'nn  time, 
continued  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Bocdromia. 
According  to  Suidas,  the  Etymol.  Magn.,  and  Eurip- 
ides,* the  festival  derived  its  name  and  origin  from 
the  circumstance  that  when,  in  the  reign  of  Erech  - 
theus,  the  Athenians  were  attacked  by  Eumolpua, 
Xuthus  or  (according  to  Philochorus  in  Harpocra- 
tion,  *.  V.)  his  son  Ion  came  to  their  assistance,  and 
procured  them  the  victory.  Respecting  the  partic- 
ulars of  this  festival,  nothing  is  known  except  that 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  Artemis. 

BOi;:DROMION.     (Vid.  Calbkdak,  Greek.) 

BOETHE'TICE.     (KiiJ.  Mkdicina.) 

BOEOTARCH  iBoiardpxvi  or  BoiuTupxo;).  The 
Boeotians  in  ancient  times  occupied  Arne  in  Thea- 
saly  '  Sixty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy  they 
were  expelled  by  tlie  Thessalians,  and  settled  io 
the  coontiy  then  called  Cadmei's,  but  afterward  Boe- 
otia.  This  country,  during  their  occupation  of  it, 
was  divided  into  several  states,  containing  each  a 
principal  city,  with  its  ^vre^ett  or  (i/ifiopoi  (inhab- 
itants of  the  same  /wipa  or  district)  living  around  it. 
Of  these  greater  states,  with  dependant  territories, 
there  seem  to  have  been  in  former  times  fourteen, 
a  number  which  frequently  occurs  in  Boeotian  le 
gends.*  The  names  are  diflerently  given  by  differ- 
ent writers  on  the  subject ;  we  know,  however,  for 
certain,  that  they  formed  a  conspiracy  called  th» 
Bceotian  league,  with  Thebes  at  its  head,  the  de- 
pendancies  of  which  city  formed  about  a  third  part 
of  the  whole  of  Boeotia.  These  dependant  towns 
or  districts  were  not  unmediately  connected  with 
the  national  confederacy,  but  with  tbe  neighbour- 
ing chief  city,  as  Cynoscephalae  was  with  Thebes. 
In  fact,  they  were  obliged  to  furnish  troops  and 
money,  to  make  up  the  contingent  furnished  by  the 
state  to  which  they  belonged,  to  the  general  con- 
federacy.*  Of  the  independent  states,  Thucydides" 

1.  (Pliny,  H.  N.,  inii.,9.  — AthenKas,Tii.,  c.83.  —  Caviar, 
An.  Kiof  ,  vol.  ii.,  p.  17S.)  —  2.  (Theophrait.,  H.  I*.,  viL,  1^ 
DiciKOr.,  1.,  143.)— 3.  (MOller,  Doriani,  ii.,  8,  ^  5.)— 4.  (Pwh. 
il.,  17,  U  —  Callim.,  Hymn.  ApoU.,  69.)— 5  (The*.,  S7.)  —  i 
(Ion.,  ».)  —  7.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  12.)  —  8.  (Pant.,  ix.,  3,  t  4.)  —  • 
I  (Arnold,  Thueyd.,  It.,  76.)— 10.  (it.,  93.) 
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neations  seven  by  name;  and  give*  us  reasons  for 
concluding  that,  in  the  time  of  the  PeJoponnesian 
war,  they  were  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  Thebes 
being  the  chief.  Platsa  had  withdrawn  from  them, 
and  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  Athens  as 
early  as  B.C.  519 ;  and  in  B.C.  374,  Thespie,  an- 
other member  of  the  league,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Thebans.' 

Each  of  thn  pnncipal  towns  of  Bceotia  seems  to 
have  had  its  i^itof  and  PrnX^.*  The  /3ovX^  was 
presided  over  by  an  archon,  who  probably  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  priestly  functions  of  the  old  kings, 
but  possessed  little,  if  any,  executive  authority. 
The  polemarchs,  who,  in  treaties  and  agreements, 
arc  mentioned  next  to  the  archon,  had  some  exec- 
utive authority,  but  did  not  command  forces ;  e.  ^., 
they  could  imprison,*  and  they  directed  the  levies 
of  troops.  But,  besides  the  archon  of  each  separate 
state,  there  was  an  archon  of  the  confederacy — 
ttpxav  h  Koiviji  hoiorCni,  most  probably  always  a 
Theban.*  His  name  was  affixed  to  i)i  alliances 
and  compacts  which  concerned  the  whole  confed- 
eracy, and  he  was  president  of  what  Thncydides* 
calls  the  four  councils,  who  directed  the  affairs  of 
the  league  (iitav  ri  xSpof  lx<n><ri).  On  important 
questions  they  seem  to  have  been  united ;  for  the 
same  author  speaks  of  them  as  7  povi.^,  and  in- 
forms us  that  the  determinations  of  the  Boeotarchs 
required  the  ratification  of  this  body  before  they 
were  valid.  We  will  now  explain  who  these  Bceo- 
larchs  were.  They  were  properly  the  military  heads 
of  the  confederacy,  chosen  by  the  different  states ; 
but  we  also  find  them  discharging  the  functions  of 
an  executive  in  various  matters.  In  fact,  they  are 
represented  by  Thucydides'  as  forming  an  alliance 
with  foreign  states;  as  receiving  ambassadors  on 
their  return  home ;  as  negotiating  with  envoys  from 
other  countries ;  and  acting  as  the  representatives 
o(  the  whole  league,  though  the  /JovX?  refused  to 
s£  action  the  measures  they  had  resolved  on  in  the 
particular  case  to  which  we  are  now  alluding.  An- 
other instance  in  which  the  Bcsotarchs  appear  as 
executive  is  their  interference  with  Agesilaus,  on 
his  embarking  from  Aulis  fur  Asia  (B.C.  396),  when 
they  prevented  him  offering  sacrifice  as  he  wish- 
ed.* Still  the  principal  duty  of  the  Boeotarchs  was 
of  a  military  nature:  thus  they  led  into  the  field  the 
troops  of  their  respective  states;  and  when  at 
home,  they  took  whatever  measures  were  requisite 
to  forward  the  military  operations  of  the  league  or 
of  their  own  state :  for  example,  we  read  of  one  of 
the  Theban  Boeotarchs  ordering  the  Thebans  to 
come  ih  arms  to  the  ecclesia  for  the  purpose  of 
being  ready  to  attack  Platsa.*  Each  state  of  the 
confederacy  elected  one  Boeotarch,  the  Thebans 
two ;'  although  on  one  occasion,  t.  c,  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  exiles  with  Pelopidas  (B.C.  379),  we  read 
of  there  being  three  at  Thebes."  The  total  number 
from  the  whole  confederacy  varied  with  the  number 
of  the  independent  states.  Mention  is  made  of  the 
Boeotarchs  by  Thucydides,"  in  connexion  with  tje 
battle  of  Delium  (B.C.  4S4).  There  is,  however,  a 
difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  bis  meaning : 
some  understand  him  to  speak  of  eleven,  some  of 
twelve,  and  others  of  thirteen  Boeotarchs.  Dr.  Ar- 
dold  is  disposed  to  adopt  the  last  number ;  and  we 
think  the  context  is  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that 
there  were  then  thirteen  Boeotarchs,  so  that  the 
number  of  free  states  was  twelve.  At  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Leuctra  (B.C.  371),  we  find  seven  Boe- 


otarchs mentioned;*  on  another  <«casioB,  wtm 
Greece  was  invaded  by  the  Gauls  (B.C.  37V),  wt 
read  of  four.    Livy*  states  that  there  were  twelve ; 

but,  before  the  time  (B.C.  171)  to  which  his  stat«>^ 
ment  refers,  Plateea  had  been  reunited  to  the  league. 
Still  the  number  mentioned  in  any  case  is  no  teat 
of  the  actual  number,  inasmuch  as  wo  are  not  snrs 
that  all  the  Boeotarchs  were  sent  out  by  their  re- 
spective states  on  every  expedition  or  to  evei) 
battle. 

The  Boeotarchs,  when  engaged  in  military  sc» 
vice,  formed  a  council  of  war,  the  decisions  of  which 
were  determined  on  by  a  majority  of  votes,  the  pres- 
ident being  one  of  the  two  Theban  Bceotarchs  wh« 
commanded  alternately.*  Their  period  of  service 
was  a  year,  beginning  about  the  winter  solstice ; 
and  whoever  continued  in  office  longer  than  hi* 
time,  was  punishable  with  death  both  at  Thebes 
and  in  other  cities.*  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas 
did  so  on  their  invasion  of  Laconia  (B.C.  369),  but 
their  eminent  services  saved  them  ;  in  fact,  the 
judges  did  not  even  come  to  a  vote  respecting  the 
former  {oiii  upxvv  ntpl  airoS  -dioBai  -njv  i^^ov*). 
At  the  expiration  of  the  year,  a  Boeotarch  was  eligi- 
ble to  office  a  second  time,  and  Pelopidas  was  re- 
peatedly chosen.*  From  the  case  of  Epaminondas 
and  Pelopidas,  who  were  brought  before  Theban 
judges  (AiKaarai)  for  transgression  of  the  law  which 
limited  tlie  time  of  office,  we  may  conclude  that 
each  Boeotarch  was  responsible  to  his  own  state 
alone,  and  not  to  the  general  body  of  the  four  coun* 
cils. 

Mention  is  made  of  an  election  of  Bsotarobs  by 
Livy.'  He  farther  informs  us  that  the  league  (am- 
cilium)  was  broken  up  by  tlie  Ilomans  B.C.  171.* 
Still  it  must  have  been  partially  revived,  as  fte  are 
told  of  a  second  breaking  up  by  the  Ilomans  af)ei 
the  destruction  of  Corinth,  B.C.  146.' 

•BOCA  or  BOCE  ((Juki;,  Arictot.  ,3uf.  Opi  ian  • 
poinli,  Athensus),  a  small  fish  not  exceeding  a  palm 
in  length  ;  but,  according  to  Willoughby,  its  flesh  it 
wholesome  and  pleasant.  Oppian  makes  mention 
of  two  spec:??.  Rondelet  conjectures  that  the  sec- 
ond was  a  species  of  Mana,  meaning,  as  Adams 
supposes,  the  Sparut  Mana, 

•BOITOS  OSoj'rof),  a  species  of  fish,  mentioned 
by  Aristotle.'*  It  is  supposed  to  he  the  Cottus  Go- 
bio,  the  Bull-head,  or  Miller's  thumb.  According  to 
Artedi,  an  old  MS.  in  the  Vatican  reads  koItoc-" 

'BOLBOI  (lioXSoi),  a  general  name  for  bulbous 
roots."  With  regard  to  the  /3oW6f  idudi/iot,  Adams 
remarks  as  follows  in  his  Commentary  on  Paul  of 
i£gina  :  "  It  is  not  well  ascertained  what  the  escu- 
lent buibi  of  the  ancients  were.  Hardouin  conjec- 
tures that  they  were  a  delicious  kind  of  onions. 
Matthiolus  and  Nonnius  are  wholly  undecided. 
Sprengel  inclines,  with  Dalechamp  and  Sibthorp,  in 
thinking  that  they  were  a  species  of  Muscari,  ot 
Musk  Hyacinth.  The  account  of  them  given  by 
Serapion,  who  calls  them  '  Cepa  sine  tunicit,'  agree* 
better  with  the  conjecture  of  Hardouin.  Eustathiua 
also  says  that  the  Bulbus  was  a  wild  onion."'*  TlM 
PoMot  iftenKitt  is  referred  by  Matthiolus  to  th« 
Muscari  Moschatum;  by  Dodonieus  to  the  iV<srct*««* 
JonquiUa;  by  Lonicer  to  the  Scilla  bifUia;  by  SiU 
thorp  to  the  Omilhogalum  ttyehyoiies ;  and  by  Cam- 
erarius  to  the  Nareistu*  poeticus.  Sprengel  rather 
inclines  to  the  opinion  of  Dodonseus.  Dierbach 
holds  the  PoX66c  of  Hippocrates  to  be  the  Hyt  mt- 


1  (Clinton,  F.  H.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  SIM.  —  Thncrd.,  iii.,  S6.)  —  3. 
iXen.,  lIoC.,  ».,  2, 1)  M.— Backh,Corp.  lucr.)— 3.  (Xcn.,Holl., 
I.c>— 4.  (Backh,  iMcr.,  1393.)  — S.  (v.,  38.)— (!.  (v.,  38.)— 7. 
(Plot.,  Am».,  a.  — Xea.,  Hell.,  iii.,  4,  «  4.)  —  8.  (Pain.,  ii.,  1 ,  * 
J.)— «.  CrhucTd.,  ii.,  3 ;  ir ,  «1 :  Tji.,  SO.-Uiod.  Sic.,  it.,  51.) 
—in.  (Plat.,  Pol->p.,  IS.)— II.  fiY..  »!.> 
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I.  (Died.  Sic,  <T.,  52,  &3.— Faaa.,  ii.,13,  t  3.)— 1.  (ilii.,4a.| 
— S.  (Thucyd.,  i».,  91.— Diod.  Sic,  XT.,  51.)— 4.  (Pint.,  Pelop, 
34.— Pau«.,  ix.,  14,  «  S.)— S.  (Paul.,  1.  c.)— ».  (Plat.,  Pelop  )— 
%  (ixjiii.,  27  ;  ilii.,  44.)— 8.  (Compara  Pnlyb.,  Iiriii.,  3.  i  lA 
t4  Boiuruv  fflmj  inrtAiift;.)— 9.  (Paul.,  Tii.,  16,  «  G.)— 10.  (II 
A.,  IT.,  8.)— 11.  (AdaiM,  Apoend.,  i.  t.)— 12.  (ThsonhrMI.,  It 
P..i.,«9;  Tii.,  13:  Tiii.,8.— 1>io«»r.,ii^300,I0I.)--)3  laim 
zxL,  l.^^omroent.  ir.  Paul.  .£(in  ,  p.  1<H  I 
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Mw  comonu.  Stackhouse  hesitates  between  a 
species  ol  Gallic  and  one  of  Squills.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  would  appear  to  be,  that,  as  various 
bulbous  roots  are  possessed  of  emetic  powers,  the 
term  was  applied  in  a  loose  manner  by  the  ancients. 
Dioscorides  and  most  of  the  medical  authorities 
Mate  that  the  esculent  Bulbus  is  aphrodisiacal.' 

BOMBYL'IUS  {jJt^XuK),  a  drlnking-vessel  with 
I  very  narrow  mouth,  whence  it  is  caUed  ava-rofioi 
K  artvoffTo/toc*  The  name  is  supposed  to  have 
keen  formed  from  the  noise  which  water  or  any 
fifpiid  maXes  in  passing  through  a  narrow  opening 
[Boftiovv  bi  rp  nuaci*). 

•BOMBYL'IUS  (/3o/j5u^(Of ),  a  species  of  insect, 
of  the  order  Diptera,  distinguished  chiefly  by  hav- 
ing a  long  proboscis,  with  which  tiiey  sip  the  sweets 
from  flowers.  In  tiieir  flight  they  emit  a  humming 
Bound,  whence  their  name,  from  ^o/iSeu,  "  to  hum." 
Aristotle  would  appear  to  have  been  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  three  species  which  modern  naturalists 
have  named  Bombylius  major,  B.  minor,  and  B.  medi- 
<u.  These,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Bombyx  mori,  or  Silkworm. 

BOMBYX.    (Kii.  Sehica.) 

BCMOS.    (,Vid.  Ara.) 

BONA.  The  word  bona  is  sometimes  used  to 
express  the  whole  of  a  man's  property  ;*  and  in  the 
phrases  bonorum  emtio,  cessio,  possessio,  ususfruc- 
tos,  the  word  "  bona"  is  equivalent  to  property.  It 
expresses  all  that  a  man  has,  whether  as  owner  or 
merely  as  possessor,  and  everything  to  which  he 
has  any  right.  But  the  word  bona  is  simply  the 
property  as  an  object ;  it  does  not  ezp>ess  the  na- 
ture of  the  relation  between  it  and  the  person  who 
has  the  ownership  or  the  enjoyment  of  it,  any  more 
than  the  words  "  all  that  I  have,"  "  all  that  I  am 
worth,"  "  all  my  property,"  in  English  show  the  le- 
gal relation  of  a  man  to  that  which  he  thus  de- 
scribes. It  is  of  some  importance  to  understand 
Ike  nature  of  the  legal  expression  in  bonis,  as  oppo- 
sed to  dominium,  or  Quirita)-iat\  oumerakip,  and  the 
BStuie  of  the  distinction  will  be  easily  apprehended 
1^  any  person  who  is  slightly  conversant  with  Eng- 
whlaw. 

"There  is,"  says  Gaius,*  "among  foreigners 
(feregrini)  only  one  kind  of  ownership  (ionunium), 
to  that  a  man  is  either  the  owner  of  a  thing  or  he 
is  not.  And  this  was  formerly  the  case  among  the 
Roman  people ;  for  a  man  was  either  owner  ex  jure 
Qoiritium,  or  he  was  not.  But  afterward  the  own- 
oship  was  split,  so  that  now  one  man  may  be  the 
owner  {dominua)  of  a  thing  ex  jure  Quiritium,  and 
yet  another  may  have  it  in  bonis.  For  instance,  if, 
in  the  case  of  a  res  mancipi,  I  do  not  transfer  it  to 
yoo  by  mancipatio,  nor  by  the  form  in  jure  cessio, 
bnt  merely  deliver  it  to  you,  the  thing,  indeed,  be- 
oomes  your  thing  (in  bonis),  but  it  will  remain  mine 
ex  jnre  Quiritium,  until  by  possession  you  have  it 
by  usucapion.  For  when  the  usucapion  is  once 
complete,  from  that  time  it  begins  to  be  yours  abso- 
Intely  (^enojmt),  that  is,  it  is  yours  both  in  bonis, 
ud  also  yours  ex  jure  Quiritium,  just  as  if  it  had 
been  mancipated  to  you,  or  transferred  to  you  by 
the  in  iure  cessio."  In  this  passage  Gaius  refers 
to  the  three  modes  of  acquiring  property  which  were 
Iha  peculiar  rights  or  privileges  of  Roman  citizens, 
■ucipatio,  in  jure  cessio,  and  usucapion,  which  are 
liso  particularly  enumerated  by  him  in  another  pas- 


BW." 
Froml 


1  this  passage  it  appears  that  the  ownership 
if  certain  kinds  of  things  among  the  Romans,  called 
na  mancipi  {vid.  Mancipidm),  could  only  be  trans- 


I.  UiJuM,  Append.,  •.  t.)— 3.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  z.,  68.)— 3. 
(M)«,  Ti.,  Se. — Hesjch.,  •.  t. — Vid.  Cauub.  in  Atben.,  p. 
M,  784.)— 4.  (Paolo*,  Rsnpt.  Smtent.,  v.,  6, 18.— Dig.  37,  tft. 
'.  •.  1 ;  90.  tit.  10, ».  40.)— 3.  (ii.,  40.)— «.  (ii.,  85.) 


ferred  from  one  person  to  another  with  certain  tat. 

malities,  or  acquired  by  usucapion.  But  if  it  was 
clearly  the  intention  of  the  owner  to  transfer  the 
ownership,  and  the  necessarj  forms  only  were 
wanting,  the  purchaser  had  the  thing  in  bonis,  and 
he  had  the  enjoyment  of  it,  though  the  original 
owner  was  still  legally  the  owner,  notwithstanding 
he  had  parted  with  the  thing. 

It  thus  appears  that  Qulritarian  ownership  of  re* 
matfcipi  originally  and  properly  signified  that  own- 
ership of  a  thing  which  the  Roman  law  recognised 
as  such  ;  it  did  not  express  a  compound,  but  a  sim> 
pie  notion,  which  was  that  of  absolute  ownership. 
But  when  it  was  once  established  that  one  man 
might  have  the  Quiritarian  ownership,  and  anotbet 
the  enjoyment,  and  the  sole  right  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  same  thing,  the  complete  notion  of  Quiritarian 
ownership  became  a  notion  compounded  of  the  strict 
legal  notion  of  ownership,  and  that  of  the  right  to 
enjoy,  as  united  in  the  same  person.  And  as  a 
man  might  have  both  the  Quiritarian  ownership  and 
the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  so  one  might 
have  the  Quiritarian  ownership  only,  and  another 
might  have  the  enjoyment  of  it  only.  This  bare 
ownership  was  sometimes  expressed  by  the  same 
terms  (ex  jure  Quiritium)  as  the  ownership  which 
was  complete,  but  sometimes  it  was  appropriately 
called  nudum  jus  Quiritium,^  and  yet  the  person 
who  had  such  bare  right  was  still  called  dominut, 
and  by  this  term  he  is  contrasted  with  the  usufrve- 
tuarius  and  the  bonafidei  possessor. 

The  historical  origin  of  this  notion,  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  ownership  from  the  right  to  enjoy  a  thins, 
is  not  known,  but  it  may  be  easily  conjecture! 
When  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  transfer  of  own. 
ership  but  a  compliance  with  the  strict  legal  form, 
we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  Roman  jurists 
would  soon  get  over  this  difficulty.  The  strictneu 
of  the  old  legal  institutions  of  Rome  was  gradual!) 
relaxed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  in  the 
instance  already  mentioned,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
prstor  supplied  the  defects  of  the  law.  Thus,  that 
interest  which  a  man  had  acquired  in  a  thing,  and 
which  only  wanted  certain  forms  to  make  it  Quiri. 
tarian  ownership,  was  protected  by  the  preetor 
The  preetor  could  not  give  Quiritarian  ownership^ 
but  he  could  protect  a  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
thing — ^he  (wuld  maintain  his  possession :  and  this 
is  precisely  what  the  pretor  did  with  respect  to 
those  who  were  possessors  of  public  land ;  they 
had  no  ownership,  but  only  a  possession,  in  which 
they  were  protected  by  the  pretor's  interdict.  ( Yii. 
AGRi.Ri^  Leses.) 

That  which  was  in  bonis,  then,  was  that  kind  of 
interest  or  ownership  which  was  protected  by  the 
preetor,  which  interest  may  be  called  bonitarian  or 
beneficial  ownership,  as  opposed  to  Quiritarian  or 
bare  legal  ownership.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
word  dominium  is  ever  applied  to  such  bonitariao 
ownership,  except  it  may  be  in  one  passage  of  Gai 
us,'  the  explanation  of  which  is  not  free  fit>m  diffi- 
culty. 

That  interest  called  in  bonis,  which  arose  from  a 
bare  tradition  of  a  res  mancipi,  was  protected  by  the 
exceptio  and  the  actio  utilis  in  rem.*  Possessio  is 
the  general  name  of  the  interest  which  was  thus 
protected.  The  person  who  had  a  thing  in  bonis  and 
ex  justa  causa,  was  also  entitled  to  the  actio  Put>. 
liciana  in  case  he  lost  tl)e  possession  of  the  thing 
before  he  had  gained  the  ownership  by  usucapion.* 

The  phrases  bonorum  possessio,  bonorum  pos- 
sessor, might  then  apply  to  him  who  has  bad  a  roe 
mancipi  transferred  to  hun  by  tradition  only ;  but 
the  phrase  applies  also  to  other  cases,  in  which  th« 
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fmtor,  b)  the  help  of  fictions,  gave  to  persons  the 
l>eDeficial  interest  to  whom  he  could  not  give  the 
ownership.  When  the  prsBtor  gave  the  goods  of 
the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  the  creditor  was  said  in 
pusettumairenint, or boHOrumdebilorumitli.^  {Vid. 
DOKOBUM  Emtio,  Bonobum  Possebsio.) 

As  to  things  nee  inancipi,  the  ownership  might 
br  transferred  by  bare  tradition  or  dehvery,  and 
411  :h  ownership  was  QoiritariaD,  inasmuch,  as  the 
Homan  law  required  no  special  form  to  be  observed 
in  the  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  res  nee  roancipi. 
Such  transfer  was  made  according  to  the  jus  gen- 
tium (in  the  Roman  sense  of  that  term).* 

On  this  subject  the  reader  may  consult  a  long  es- 
say by  Zimmem,  Ueber  dot  Weten  dts  togmannltn 
bonitaruchm  Eigentkums.* 

BONA  CADU'CA.  Caducum  literally  signifies 
that  which  falls:  thus  gUma  eaduca,  according  to 
Gaius,*  is  the  mast  which  falls  from  a  tree.  Cadu- 
cum, in  its  general  sense,  might  be  anything  with- 
or*.  an  owner,  or  what  the  person  entitled  to  neg- 
.ccted  to  take  ;*  but  the  strict  legal  sense  of  cadu- 
cum and  bona  eaduca  is  that  stated  by  Ulpian,* 
which  is  as  follows  : 

If  a  thing  is  left  by  testament  to  a  person  who 
has  then  a  capacity  to  take  it  by  the  jus  civile,  but 
from  some  cause  does  not  take  it,  that  thing  is 
called  caducum:  for  instance,  if  a  legacy  was  left 
to  an  unmarried  person,  or  a  Latinus  Juniauus,  and 
the  unmarried  person  did  not,  within  a  hundred  days, 
obey  the  law  by  marrying,  or  if.  within  the  same 
time,  the  Latinos  did  not  obtain  the  Jus  Quiritium, 
the  legacy  was  caducum.  Or  if  a  heret  ex  parte,  or 
a  legatee,  died  after  the  death  of  the  testa:')r,  and 
before  the  opening  of  the  will,  the  thing  was  cadu- 
cum. The  thing  which  failed  to  come  to  a  person 
in  consequence  of  something  happening  in  the  life 
of  the  testator,  was  said  to  be  in  causa  eaduci;  that 
which  failed  of  taking  effect  between  the  death  of 
the  testator  and  the  opening  of  the  will,  was  called 
simply  caducum. 

The  law  above  alluded  to  is  the  Lex  Julia  el  Pa- 
pia  Poppsa,  which  is  sometimes  simply  called  Julia, 
or  Papia  Poppea.  This  law,  which  was  passed  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  (B.C.  9),  bad  the  douUe  ob- 
ject of  encouraging  marriages  and  enriching  the 
treasury — <erarium,''  and  contained,  with  reference 
to  these  two  objects,  a  great  number  of  provisions. 
Martial'  alludes  to  a  person  who  married  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  law. 

That  which  was  caducum,  'came,  in  the  first 
place,  to  those  among  the  heredes  who  had  chil- 
dren ;  and  if  the  heredes  had  no  children,  it  came 
among  those  of  the  legatees  who  had  children. 
The  law  gave  the  jus  accrescendi,  that  is,  the  right 
to  the  caducum  as  far  as  the  third  degree  of  con- 
sanguinity, both  ascending  and  descending,*  to  those 
who  were  made  heredes  by  the  will.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  the  caducum,  in  case  there 
was  no  prior  claimant,  belonged  to  the  serarium ;  or, 
as  Ulpian"  expresses  it,  if  no  one  was  entitled  to  the 
bonorum  possessio,  or  if  a  person  was  entitled,  but 
did  not  assert  his  right,  the  bona  became  public 
property  {pojnUo  deferuntur),  according  to  the  Lex 
Julia  caducaria  ;  but  by  a  constitution  of  the  Em- 
peror Antoninus  Caracalla,  it  was  appropriated  to 
the  fisctu  :  the  jus  accrescendi  above  mentioned 
was,  however,  still  retained.  The  lawyers,  how- 
ever {tiri  prudeniitnmi),  by  various  devices,  such 
as  substitutions,  often  succeeded  in  making  the  law 
cf  no  effect. 

1.  (Dif.4S,tit.S,«.  14,*c.)— «.  (Ou<u,ii.,«l,41,30.— Ulp., 
Fn^.,  i.,  10.) — 3.  (Rheinisch  Muieam,  fQr  Juhspr.,  iii.,  S.)— 4, 
iDir.  90,  tit.  IS,  •  M.)— S.  (Cic.,0rat,,iii.,31.— Phil.,  I.,  4.)— 
•  (Frag.,  nii.)— 7.  (Tacit..  Ann.,  iii.,  2S.)— 8.  (Ep.,  t.,  75.)— 
»  (Flp.,  Frag.,  iTiii.)— 10.  (uriii.,  7.) 
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Re  who  fook  the  portion  of  a  heres,  which  be 
came  caducum,  took  it  by  universal  succession :  ii 
the  case  of  a  legacy,  the  caducum  was  a  singolai 
succession.  But  he  who  took  an  hereditas  cadnc% 
took  it  with  the  bequests  of  freedom,  of  Icgsciea 
and  fidei  commissa  with  which  it  was  burdeneil :  il  ' 
the  legata  and  fidei  commissa  became  eaduca,  iC 
charges  with  which  they  were  burdened  became 
eaduca  also.  In  the  time  of  Constantine,  both  tbi 
ccelebs  and  the  orbus,  or  childless  person  (who  wai 
under  a  limited  incapacity),  obtained  the  full  legal 
capacity  of  taking  the  inheritance.*  Justinian'  po*. 
an  end  to  the  caducum,  with  all  its  legal  consequen- 
ces. In  this  last-mentioned  title  (De  Caducit  toUen- 
di»)  it  is  stated  both  that  the  name  and  the  thing 
(nomen  et  materia  caducorum)  had  their  origin  in  the 
civil  wars,  that  many  provisions  of  the  law  were 
evaded,  and  many  had  become,  obsolete.'  As  to 
the  Dos  Caduca,  see  DOS. 

BONA  FIDES.  This  term  frequently  occurs  in 
the  Latin  writers,  and  particularly  in  the  Roman, 
jurists  It  can  only  be  defined  with  reference  to 
things  opposed  to  it,  namely,  mala  fides,  and  dolus 
malus,  both  of  which  terms,  and  especially  the  lat- 
ter, are  frequently  used  in  a  technical  sense.  [Vii 
Dolus  Malcs.) 

(jenerally  speaking,  bona  fides  implies  the  absence 
of  all  fraud,  and  unfair  dealing  or  acting.  In  this 
sense,  bona  fides,  that  is,  the  absence  of  all  fraud, 
whether  the  fraud  consists  in  simulation  or  dissim' 
ulation,  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  all  contracts. 

BmMjidefotaidere  appOes  to  him  who  has  acqui- 
red the  possession  of  a  thing  under  a  good  title,  aa 
he  supposes.  He  who  possessed  a  thing  bona  fid4V 
had  a  capacity  of  acquiring  the  ownership  by  usuca- 
pion, and  had  the  protection  of  the  actio  Publiciana. 
Thus  a  person  who  received  a  thing  either  maiici|f 
or  nee  mancipi,  not  from  the  owner,  but  from  a  per- 
son whom  he  believed  to  be  the  owner,  coold  ac- 
quire the  ownership  by  usucapion.*  A  thing  whidi 
was  furtivia  or  m  posseasa,  or  the  res  mancipi  of  a 
female  who  was  in  the  tutela  of  her  agnati,  unless 
it  was  delivered  by  her  under  the  auctoritas  of  her 
tutor,  was  not  subject  to  usucapion,  and  therefore, 
in  these  cases,  the  presence  or  ab»ence  of  bona  fides 
was  immaterial.'  A  person  who  bought  from  a  pu- 
pillus  without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor,  or  with  the 
auctoritas  of  a  person  whom  he  knew  not  to  be  the 
tutor,  did  not  purchase  bona  fide;  that  is,  he  was 
guilty  of  a  legal  fraud.  A  sole  tutor  could  not  pur- 
chase a  thing  bona  fide  from  )<is  pupillns ;  and  if  he 
purchased  it  from  another,  to  whom  a  non  bona  fide 
sale  had  been  made,  the  transaction  was  null.* 

A  bctia  fide  paste  for  was  also  protected  as  to 
property  acquired  for  him  \<y  another  person.' 

In  various  actions  arisinj;  Mit  of  mutual  dealings, 
such  as  buying  and  selling,  lending  and  hiring,  part- 
nership, and  others,  bona  fides  is  equivalent  to 
lequum  and  justum  ;  and  such  actions  were  some- 
times called  bons  fidei  actiones.  He  formula  ot 
the  prstcr,  which  was  the  authority  of  the  judex, 
emixiwered  him  in  such  cases  to  inquire  and  deter- 
mine ex  bona  fidt,  that  is,  according  to  the  real  vevt- 
its  of  the  case.' 

BONA  RAPTA.  The  actio  vi  bonorum  rafOonint 
was  granted  by  the  prvtor  against  those  who  bad 
by  force  carried  off  a  mail's  property.  The  ofibnot 
was,  in  fact,  a  species  of  furtum.  If  the  person  in- 
jured brought  his  action  within  one  year  after  the 
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tae  when  he  was  first  able  to  bring  his  action,  he 

jgfat  recover  fourfold :  if  after  the  year,  he  only 
acoTered  thn  value  of  the  goods.  If  a  slave  was 
ihe  offender,  ,he  owner  of  the  goods  had  a  noxalu 
mHo  against  the  master.' 

BONA  VACANTIA  was  originally  the  property 
which  a  person  left  at  his  death  without  having  dis- 
inaed  of  it  by  will,  and  without  leaving  any  keret. 
8ach  property  was  open  to  occupancy,  and  so  long 
iM  the  strict  laws  of  inheritance  existed,  such  an 
<Teat  most  not  have  been  uncommon.  A  remedy 
was,  however,  found  for  this  by  the  bonorum  pos- 
sessio  of  the  prstor. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  state  originally  claim- 
ed the  property  of  a  person  who  died  intestate  and 
without  keredet  Ugicimi.  The  claim  of  the  state  to 
•och  property  seems  to  have  been  first  established 
by  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppsa.  {Vid.  Boki 
CiDOCA.)  The  state,  that  is,  in  the  first  instance 
the  crarium,  and  afterward  the  fiscus,  did  not  take 
•och  property  as  heres,  but  it  took  it  per  univertita- 
um.  In  the  later  periods  of  the  Empire,  in  the  case 
of  a  soldier  dying  without  heredes,  the  legion  to 
which  he  belong^  had  a  claim  before  the  fiscus ; 
and  varioos  corporate  bodies  had  a  like  preference 
in  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  corporation  dying 
without  heredes.* 

BONO'RUM  CESS'IO.  There  were  two  kiLds 
of  bmtorum  cessio,  iu  jure  and  extra  jut.  The  in 
jnre  cessio  is  treated  under  its  proper  head. 

The  bonorum  catio  extra  ju*  was  introduced  by  a 
Julian  law,  passed  either  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ce- 
sar or  Angustus,  which  allowed  an  insolvent  debtor 
to  give  up  his  property  to  his  creditors.  The  debt- 
or might  declare  his  willingness  to  give  up  his  prop- 
erty by  letter  or  by  a  verbal  message.  The  debtor 
thns  avoided  the  infamia  consequent  on  the  bono- 
mm  emtio,  which  was  involuntary,  and  he  was  free 
fiom  all  personal  execution.  He  was  also  allowed 
to  retain  a  small  portion  of  his  property  for  his  sup- 
port. An  old  gloss  describes  the  bonorum  cessio 
(has :  "  Ctdtrt  boitis  est  ab  univertUate  rerum  tua- 
ran  TteedereV 

The  property  thus  given  up  was  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  distributed  among  the  creditors.  The 
purchaser,  of  course,  did  not  obtain  the  Quiritarian 
ownership  of  the  property  by  the  act  of  purchase. 
If  the  debtor  subsequently  acquired  property,  this 
also  was  liable  to  the  pa3rment  of  his  old  debts,  with 
some  limitations,  if  they  were  not  already  fully  sat- 
Med. 

The  benefit  of  the  lex  Julia  was  extended  by  the 
imperial  constitutions  to  the  provinces. 

The  history  of  the  bonorum  cessio  does  not  seem 
fuite  dear.  The  Julian  law,  however,  was  not  the 
oldest  enactment  which  relieved  the  person  of  the 
debtor  from  being  taken  in  execution.  The  lex 
Pketelia  Papiria  (B.C.  327)  exempted  the  person  of 
the  debtor  (niti  qui  nozam  meruuset),  and  only  made 
his  property  (bona)  liable  for  his  debts.  It  does  not 
appear  from  the  passage  in  Livy*  whether  this  was 
a  bonorum  cessio  in  the  sense  of  the  bonorum  ces- 
tio  of  the  Julian  law,  or  only  a  bonorum  emtio  with 
the  privilege  of  fireedom  from  arrest.  The  Tablet 
of  lleraclea*  speaks  of  those  qui  in  jure  boriam  copi- 
tmjuraiant;  a  phrase  which  appears  to  be  equiva- 
lant  to  the  bonorum  cessio,  and  was  a  declaration 
M  oath  tn  jure,  that  is,  before  the  preetor,  by  the 
■d^ior  that  bis  property  was  sufficient  to  pay  his 
debts.  Bov  this  was  still  accompanied  with  infa- 
■ia.  iso  far  as  we  can  learn  from  Livy,  no  such 
iadantioii  of  solvency  was  required  from  the  debt- 
y  by  the  Poetelia  lex.    The  Julian  law  rendered 


I.  <Oaiiu,  iiU  SM.— Dig.  47,  tit.  8.)— S.  (Monoll,  Lehrbnch 
l»IiMitiit.de«Rflin.Recbto.)— 3.  (riii..  )IS  k— 4.  (Mazocchi, 


the  process  of  the  cessio  bonorum  more  simple,  by 
making  it  a  procedure  extra  jus,  and  giving  farthei 
privileges  to  the  insolvent.  Like  several  other  Jit 
lian  laws,  it  appears  to  have  consolidated  and  ex- 
tended the  provisions  of  previous  enactments.' 

BONO'RUM  COLLATIO.  By  the  strict  rules 
of  the  civil  law,  an  emancipated  son  had  no  rigl'.t  to 
the  inheritance  of  his  father,  whether  ho  died  tes- 
tate C"  intestate.  But,  in  course  of  time,  the  pne- 
tor  gruted  to  emancipated  children  the  privilege  ut 
equal  succession  with  those  who  remained  iu  the 
pow'ur  of  the  father  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  and 
this  grant  might  be  either  contra  ttUnUat  or  ab  intu- 
ato.  But  this  favour  was  granted  to  emancipated 
Jiildren  only  on  condition  that  they  should  bring 
nto  one  common  stock  with  their  father's  property, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  an  equal  division  among  aX 
the  father's  children,  whatever  property  they  had  at 
the  time  of  the  father's  death,  and  which  would 
have  been  acquired  for  the  father  in  case  they  had 
still  remained  in  his  power.  This  was  called  bo- 
norum collatio.  It  resembles  the  old  English  hotch- 
pot, upon  the  principle  of  which  is  framed  the  pro- 
vision in  the  statnte  22  and  23  Charles  II.,  c.  10,  a 
5,  as  to  the  distribution  of  an  intestate's  estate.* 

BONO'RUM  EMTIO  ET  EMTOR.  The  ex 
pression  bonorum  emtio  applies  to  a  sale  of  the 
property  either  of  a  living  or  of  a  dead  person.  It 
was  in  effect,  as  to  a  living  debtor,  an  execution. 
In  the  case  of  a  living  person,  his  goods  were  liable 
to  be  sold  if  he  concealed  himself  for  the  purpose  of 
defrauding  his  creditors,  and  was  not  defended  in 
his  absence ;  or  if  he  made  a  bonorum  cessio  ac- 
cording to  the  Julian  law ;  or  if  he  did  not  pay  any 
sum  of  money  which  he  was  by  judicial  sentence 
ordered  to  pay,  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables'  or  by  the  prstor's  edict.  In 
the  case  of  a  dead  person,  his  property  was  sold 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  there  was  neither  he- 
res  nor  bonorum  possessor,  nor  any  other  person 
entitled  to  succeed  to  it.  In  this  case  the  property 
belonged  to  the  state  after  the  passing  of  the  Lex 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppsea.  If  a  person  died  in  debt, 
the  pnetor  ordered  a  sale  of  his  property  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  creditors.*  In  the  case  of  the  prop- 
erty of  a  living  person  being  sold,  the  prstor,  on  the 
application  of  the  creditors,  ordered  it  to  be  possess- 
ed {pottideri)  by  the  creditors  for  thirty  successive 
days,  and  notice  to  be  given  of  the  sale.  The  cred- 
itors were  said  in  pouesnoncm  rerum  debitoris  mitti : 
sometimes  a  single  creditor  obtained  the  possessio. 
When  several  creditors  obtained  the  possessio,  it 
was  usual  to  intrust  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness to  one  of  those  who  was  chosen  by  a  majority 
of  the  creditors.  The  creditors  then  met  and  chose 
a  magister,  that  is,  a  person  to  sell  the  property,*  or 
a  curator  bonorum  if  no  immediate  sale  was  intend- 
ed. The  purchaser,  emlor,  obtained  by  the  sale  only 
the  bonorum  possessio :  the  property  was  his  in  bo- 
nis until  he  acquired  the  Quiritarian  ownership  by 
usucapion.  The  foundation  of  this  rule  seems  to 
be,  that  the  consent  of  the  owner  was  considered 
necessary  in  order  to  transfer  the  ownership.  Both 
the  bonorum  possessores  and  the  emtores  had  no 
legal  rights  {dirccla  actiona)  against  the  debtors  o( 
the  person  whose  property  was  possessed  or  pur- 
chased, nor  could  they  be  legally  sued  by  them ;  but 
the  pnetor  allowed  utiles  actiones  both  in  their  & 
vour  and  against  them.* 

BONO'RUM  POSSES'SIO  is  defined  by  Ulpian' 
to  be  "  the  right  of  suing  for  or  retaining  a  patrimo- 
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4}  ur  thing  which  belonged  to  another  at  the  time 
of  his  death."  The  strict  laws  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
Oles  aa  to  inheritance  were  gradually  relaxed  by 
iheprator's  edict,  and  a  new  kind  of  succession  was 
iDtroduced,  by  which  a  person  might  have  a  bono- 
nim  possessio  who  could  bare  no  herediias  or  legal 
inheritance. 

The  bonorum  possessio  was  giren  by  the  edict 
both  corUra  tabuUu,  ttcunium  tamtiat,  and  intutati. 

An  emancipated  son  had  no  legal  claim  on  the 
inheritance  of  his  father ;  but  if  be  was  omitted  in 
bis  father's  will,  or  not  expressly  exheredated,  the 
pnator's  edict  gave  him  the  bonorum  possessio  con- 
tra tabulas,  on  condition  that  he  would  bring  into 
hotchpot  {bonorum  coUatio)  with  his  brethren  who 
continued  in  the  parent's  power,  whatever  property 
he  had  at  the  time  of  the  parent's  death.  The  bo- 
norum possessio  was  given  both  to  children  of  the 
blood  (naturala)  and  to  adopted  children,  provided 
the  former  were  not  adopted  into  any  other  family, 
and  the  latter  were  in  the  adoptive  parent's  power 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  If  a  freedman  made  a 
will  without  leaving  his  patron  as  much  as  one  half 
of  bis  property,  the  patron  obtained  the  bonorum 
possessio  of  one  half,  unless  the  freedman  appoint- 
ed a  son  of  his  own  blood  as  his  successor. 

The  bonorum  possessio  secundum  tabulas  was 
that  possession  which  the  prsetor  gave,  conformably 
to  the  words  of  the  will,  to  those  named  in  it  as 
beredes,  when  there  was  no  person  entitled  to  make 
a  claim  against  the  will,  or  none  who  chose  to  make 
such  a  claim.  It  was  also  given  secundum  tabulas 
in  cases  where  all  the  requisite  legal  formalities  had 
oot  been  observed,  provided  there  were  seven  prop- 
er witnesses  to  the  wiU. 

In  the  case  of  intestacy  (inUalati),  there  were 
aeven  degrees  of  persons  who  might  claim  the  bo- 
norom  possessio,  each  in  his  order,  upon  there  be- 
ing no  claim  of  a  prior  degree.  The  first  tiiree 
classes  were  children,  Ugitimi  hercdet  and  proximt 
(ognati.  Emancipated  children  could  claim  as  well 
as  those  who  were  not  emancipated,  and  adoptive 
•«  well  as  children  of  the  blood ;  but  not  children 
WHO  bad  been  adopted  into  another  family.  If  a 
freedman  died  intestate,  leaving  only  a  wife  (in 
manu)  or  an  adoptive  son,  the  patron  was  entitled 
to  the  bonorum  possessio  of  one  half  of  his  property. 

The  bonorum  possessio  was  given  either  cum  re 
or  tine  re.  It  was  given  cum  re  when  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  given  thereby  obtained  the  property 
or  inheritance.  It  was  given  tine  re  when  another 
person  could  assert  his  claim  to  the  inheritance  by 
the  jus  civile :  as,  if  s  man  died  intestate,  leaving 
a  *tmt  Herat,  the  grant  of  the  bonorum  possessio 
would  have  no  effect ;  for  the  heres  could  maintain 
jU  legal  right  to  the  inheritance.  Or,  if  a  person 
who  was  named  heres  in  a  valid  will  was  satisfied 
with  his  title  according  to  the  jus  civile,  and  did 
not  choose  to  ask  for  the  ninonim  possessio  (which 
he  was  entitled  to  if  he  cuosc  lu  have  it),  those 
who  would  have  been  heredes  iii  case  of  an  intes- 
tacy might  claim  the  bononuu  possessio,  which, 
however,  would  be  unavailing  against  the  legal  title 
pf  th»  testamentaiy  heres,  and.  therefore,  »ine  re. 

Parents  and  children  might  claim  the  bonorum 
possessio  within  a  year  from  the  luae  of  their  being 
■ble  to  make  the  claim  ;  otheia  were  required  to 
make  the  claim  within  a  hundred  days.  On  the 
failure  of  such  party  to  make  his  claim  within  the 
proper  time,  the  right  to  claim  the  bonorum  pos- 
sessio devolved  on  those  next  in  order,  through  the 
seven  degrees  of  snccession. 

He  who  received  the  bonorum  possessio  was  not 
thereby  made  heres,  but  he  was  placed  heredis  loco; 
("X  the  prtetor  could  not  make  a  heres.  The  prop- 
erty <>f  which  the  poss<«ssr>n  was  thus  given  was 
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only  in  bonis,  until,  by  usucapion,  the  posaen;oi 

was  converted  into  Quiritarian  ownership  {iommi- 
um).  All  the  claims  and  obligations  of  the  deceased 
person  were  transferred  with  the  bonorum  possesMO 
to  the  possessor  or  prsetorian  h°res :  and  he  war 
protected  in  his  possession  by  tl-  i  interdictbm  ^o 
rum  bonorum.  The  benefit  o(  Ui>8  wterdict  via 
limited  to  cases  of  bonorum  possessio,  and  this  ww 
the  reason  why  a  person  who  could  claim  the  il> 
heritance  in  case  of  intestacy  by  the  civil  lair, 
sometimes  chose  to  ask  for  the  bonorum  possessio 
also.  The  prtetorian  heres  could  only  sue  and  be 
sued  in  respect  of  the  property  by  a  legal  fiction. 
He  was  not  able  to  sustain  a  direcla  actio ;  but,  in 
order  to  give  him  this  capacity,  he  was,  by  a  fiction 
of  law,  supposed  to  be  what  he  was  not,  heret ;  and 
he  was  said  ficto  >e  herede  agere,  or  intendere.  The 
actions  which  he  could  sustain  or  defend  were  tcH- 
onet  utiles.^  A  good  general  view  of  the  bonorum 
possessio  is  given  by  Marezoll,  Lehrbuch  der  IntH 
tutionen  des  Rdm.  Rechts,  f  174. 

•BONASSUS  (fiovaaaoc),  a  quadruped,  the  same 
with  the  Bison.    (FtU  Bison.) 

•BOSCAS  (jioaKut),  the  Wild  Duck,  Anat  Boteat, 
L.     (Vid.  ANiS.) 

•BOSTRYCHITES  {pocTpvxtnK),  a  stone  re- 
sembling a  lock  of  female  hair.*  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  amianthus.* 

•BOS  (/3oCf),  a  generic  term,  applied  to  several 
varieties  of  the  ox  and  cow,  namely,  of  the  Bot 
Taurui,  L.  "  The  immense  advantages  derived 
from  the  domesticated  ox  in  the  beginning  of  human 
civilization,"  observes  Lieut.  Col.  Smith,  "  may  be 
gathered  from  the  conspicuous  part  ita  name  and 
attributes  perform  in  the  early  history  of  mankind. 
We  find  the  Bull  among  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac ; 
it  typifies  the  sun  in  more  than  one  system  of 
mythology  ;  it  was  personally  worshipped  among 
the  Egyptians,  and  is  still  venerated  in  India.  Th« 
Cow  is  repeatedly  a  mystical  type  of  the  earth  in 
the  mystical  systems  of  ancient  Greece,  or  a  form 
of  Bhavani  with  the  Hindus.  Tlie  Vedas  con> 
aider  it  the  primordial  animal,  the  first  cieatod  by 
the  three  kinds  of  gods  who  were  directed  by  the 
Supreme  Lord  to  furnish  the  earth  with  animated 
beings.  The  Ox  first  enabling  man  to  till  the  ground, 
was  a  direct  cause  of  private  territorial  property, 
and  of  its  consequences,  wealth,  commerce,  leisure, 
and  learning ;  he  was  no  less  the  means  of  ab- 
stracting mankind  from  the  necessity  of  shedding 
blood,  and  thus  he  became  the  emblem  of  justice, 
the  vehicle  of  Siva.  This  merited  consideration 
we  see  dexterously  used  by  ancient  legislators,  t« 
soften  the  brutality  of  human  manners,  either  by 
forbidding  the  flesh  as  food  in  those  countries  wherr 
his  acknowledged  utility  was  counteracted  by  no- 
stacles  in  the  increase,  or  by  commanding  the  •'re- 
quent  use  of  sacrifices  by  a  proper  slaughter,  and 
where  fire  and  salt  should  be  employed  to  chc<:k  a 
horrid  species  of  massacre  and  practice  of  devour- 
ing the  flesh  in  a  raw  state. — ^The  words  TAur,  Twr, 
Toor,  Tier,  Deer,  Slier,  Steer,  in  the  northern  dialecit 
of  Europe,  in  their  eariy  and  in  their  latest  accep- 
tations, are  direct  names  of  well-known  ruminanta ; 
but  in  proportion  as  we  pursue  the  root  towards  itt 
origin  in  Central  Asia,  we  find  that  the  parent  lan- 
guage of  the  Gothic  and  Sclavonian,  as  well  a* 
those  of  the  Hellenic  and  other  tongues,  unite  ir 
fixing  it  upon  a  larger  bovine  animal,  perifectly  ap. 
plicable  to  that  known  in  Ctesar's  Commentaries 
by  the  name  of  Vrut,  implying,  as  some  thinic. 
primteval.  ancient,  sylvan,  fierce,  mysterious ;  still 
retained  in  the  Teutonic  ur  and  its  numerons  ad- 
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jiuicts.  'We  here  find  the  root  of  the  denomination 
of  several  regions  in  which  the  parent  race  of  the 
Tauri,  or  the  Urus,  has  existed  or  still  resides. 
Thus,  Turan,  of  Eastern  Persia ;  Turan,  south  of 
the  Caacasos ;  the  present  Turcomania ;  the  Thur- 
gaw;  tiie  Canton  of  Uri;  the  Thuringian  forest; 
*be  Tauric  Chersonese ;  the  Tauri,  a  Sarmatian 
tribe ;  the  Tauriai,  inhabiting  Italy,  near  the  present 
Tnrin,  &c.  In  most  of  these  countries  the  gigan- 
tic Urns  has  leil  his  remains,  or  the  more  recent 
(Jnis  baa  been  known  to  herd.  The  appellations 
«  and  io»  also  afford  matter  for  speculation :  the 
former  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  a  title  of 
power,  and  they  connect  it  with  the  proper  name 
Ochus  in  ancient  Persia  (OeAt  or  Achi),  equivalent 
to  '  iignus,'  or  •  majatate  dignus.'  Okous,  '  a 
boll,'  is  a  common  name  among  the  Curds  and 
other  Caucasian  tribes ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  appellations  /3ovf,  bo$,  the  Arabic  bakr,  as  also 
Koe,  Kuhe,  Cow,  Uaw,  and  Ghai,  are  all  evidently 
ftom  a  common  root  descriptive  of  the  voice  of 
cattle. — ^It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  original 
domesticatioa  of  the  common  Ox  {Bot  Tawnu) 
look  |dace  in  Western  Asia,  and  was  performed  by 
the  Caucasian  nations,  who  thereby  effected  a  lead- 
ing cause  of  that  civilization  which  their  descendants 
carried  westward  and  to  the  southeast,  where  the 
genuine  Taurine  races,  not  multiplying  or  yielding 
equal  returns  to  haman  industry  and  human  wants, 
have  caused  the  veneration  in  which  they  are  held, 
tai  necessitated  the  prohibition  of  feeding  on  their 
flesh.  It  is  to  these  circumstances,  also,  that  we 
may  refer  the  domestication  of  the  Buffalo,  whose 
itrengtti  and  habits  were  suited  to  supply  the  defi- 
deoeies  of  the  Oz ;  and  a  similar  effect  has  since 
operated  in  Egypt ;  for,  from  the  period  of  the  iotro- 
teetion  of  the  B  iffalo  into  that  country,  domestic 
Mttle  are  not  only  fewer,  but  far  from  deserving  the 
nmuneudations  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  an- 
oents."* 

"  The  character  of  domestic  oxen  is  absolntely 
the  sanae  as  the  fossil,  and  the  wild  breeds  differ 
only  in  the  flesnres  of  the  hams  and  in  external 
qipearance,  occasioned  by  the  variations  of  climate, 
food,  and  treatment.  The  hunched  races  of  Africa 
may  be  regarded  as  introduced  with  the  Arabian 
invasions  after  the  Hegira ;  for  in  the  numerous 
representations  of  Taurine  animals,  sacred  victims, 
or  in  scenes  of  tillage  upon  the  monuments  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  none  occur.  The  breeds  of  the  Kis- 
gaise  and  Calmuc  Tartars,  those  of  Podolia  and 
the  Ukraine,  of  European  Turkey,  and  the  Roman 
States,  are  among  the  largest  known.  They  are 
nearly  all  distinguished  by  ample  horns  spreading 
sideways,  then  forward  and  upward,  with  dark 
points :  their  colour  is  a  bluish  ash,  passing  to  black. 
That  in  the  Papal  dominions  is  not  found  repre- 
sGDted  on  the  ancient  bas-reliefs  of  Rome,  but  was 
introduced  most  probably  by  the  Goths,  or  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Buffalo.  Italy  possesses  an- 
other race  presumed  to  have  existed  in  ancient 
times,  valued  for  its  fine  form  and  white  colour :  it 
is  not  so  large,  but  the  horns  are  similarly  devel- 
oped. Tuscany  produces  this  race,  and  droves  of 
them  have  been  transported  to  Cuba,  and  thence  to 
Jamaica.  Ancient  Egypt  nourished  a  large  white 
kreed,  which,  however,  is  not  the  most  common 
dpon  the  monuments  of  that  country,  where  the 
cattle  are  usually  represented  with  large,  irregular 
■aricB  of  Mack  or  brown  upon  a  white  ground."* 

As  regards  the  origin  of  our  domestic  Ox  from 
ttte  Urns  of  antiquity,  consult  rejnarks  under  the 
■tides  BisoK  and  Ubos. 

♦BOS  MARI'NUS  c3oi)c  ^oUttuk),  a  species  of 
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large  fish,  the  Rata  Oxyrynehut,  L.,  called  in  LnglM 
the  Sharp-nosed  Ray.  The  French  name  is  AUn*. 
The  Xtt66aTn(  of  Aristotle  is  a  variety  of  it. 

BOON.\r  (Bouvoi)  were  persons  in  Athens  whc 
purchased  oxen  for  the  public  sacrifices  and  feasts. 
They  are  spoken  of  by  Demosthenes'  in  conjunctioit 
with  the  Upoiroioi  and  those  who  presided  over  the 
mysteries,  and  are  ranked  by  Libanlus*  with  the 
sitonee,  generals,  and  ambassadors.  Their  office  it 
spoken  of  as  honourable  by  Harpocratton,'  but  Pol 
lux*  includes  them  among  the  inferior  offices,  or 
offices  of  service  {itrt/ptolat*). 

BOREASMOI  or  BOKEASMOS  {BepeaaiuU  oi 
Bopeaa/i6(),  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Athenians 
in  honour  of  Boreas,*  which,  as  Herodotus'  seemi 
to  think,  was  instituted  during  the  Persian  war, 
when  the  Athenians,  being  commanded  by  an  oracle 
to  invoke  their  yofitpbt  hrinovpof,  prayed  to  Boreas. 
The  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  soon  afterward  destroyed 
by  a  north  wind,  near  Cape  Sepias,  and  the  grateful 
Athenians  erected  to  his  honour  a  temple  oo  the 
banks  of  the  Ilissus.  But,  considering  that  Boreas 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
Attica,  since  he  is  said  to  have  carried  off  and  mai- 
ried  Oreithyia,  daughter  of  Erechtheus,*  and  that  hf 
was  familiar  to  them  under  the  name  of  brolher-in- 
lav),  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  even  previous 
to  the  Persian  wars  certain  honours  were  paid  to 
him,  which  were,  perhaps,  only  revived  and  increased 
after  the  event  recorded  by  Herodotus.  The  festi- 
val, however,  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  had  any 
great  celebrity,  for  Plato'  represents  Phaadrus  as 
unacquainted  even  with  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Boreas.  Particulars  of  this  festival  are  not  known, 
except  that  it  was  celebrated  with  banquets. 

Pausanias"  mentions  a  festival  celebrated  with 
annual  sacrifices  at  Megalopolis  in  honour  of  Bore- 
as, who  was  thought  to  have  been  their  dRliTeT»r 
from  the  Lacedaemonians." 

.£lian"  says  that  the  Thurians  also  offered  an 
annual  sacrifice  to  Boreas,  because  he  had  destroyed 
the  fleet  with  which  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  attacked 
them ;  and  adds  the  curious  remark,  that  a  decree 
was  made  which  bestowed  upon  him  the  right  of 
citizenship,  and  assigned  to  him  a  house  and  a  piece 
of  land.  This,  however,  is  perhaps  merely  another 
way  of  expressing  the  fact  that  the  Thurians  adopt- 
ed the  worship  of  Boreas,  and  dedicated  to  him  a 
temple,  with  a  piece  of  land. 

BOTANOMANTEI'A.    {Vid.  Divimatio.) 

BOTULUS  (oXiuf,  ipvaKti),  a  sausage,  was  a  very 
favourite  food  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
lomaculum  was  also  a  species  of  sausage,  but  not 
the  same  as  the  botulus,  for  Petronius"  speaks  of 
tomaeula  cum  hohdit.  The  sauithges  of  the  ancients, 
like  our  own,  were  usually  made  of  pork,"  and  wera 
cooked  on  a  gridiron  or  frying-pan,  and  eaten  warm 
(fuenmt  et  tomacuia  tupra  eraliculam  argenteam  fer- 
eenrio").  They  were  sold  in  the  streets  and  in  th* 
baths,  and  the  botularius  was  accustomed  to  ciy 
out  his  sausage  for  sale." 

Sausages  were  also  made  with  the  blood  of  ani- 
mals,  like  our  black-puddings ;"  and  TertuUian"  in 
forms  us  that,  among  the  trials  to  which  the  hea- 
thens exposed  Christians,  one  was  to  offer  them 
such  sausages  (botulot  cruore  diitentot),  well  know- 
ing that  the  act  by  which  they  thus  tempted  theia 
to  transgress  was  forbidden  by  the  Christian  laws." 

BOUAI.    (KuJ.AoiLK.) 
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BOTAir  (i^  TUP  trevTOKoalov).  In  the  heroic 
Igee,  repn.-sented  to  us  by  Homer,  the  ^ovX^  is 
Bm^y  an  aristocratical  council  of  the  elders  among 
the  nobles,  sitting  under  their  king  as  president, 
who,  however,  did  not  possess  any  greater  authori- 
ty than  the  other  members,  except  what  that  posi- 
tion gave  him.  The  nobles,  thus  assembled,  deci- 
(\ed  on  public  business  and  judicial  matters,  fre- 
quently in  connexion  with,  but  apparently  not  sub- 
ject to,  nor  of  necessity  controlled  by,  an  fifopa,  or 
meeting  of  the  freemen  of  the  state.*  This  form  of 
government,  though  it  existed  for  some  time  in  the 
Ionian,  .£oijan,  and  Achsan  states,  was  at  last 
wholly  abolished.  Among  the  Dorians,  however, 
especially  with  the  Spartans,  this  was  not  the  case ; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  they  retained  tho  kingly 
power  of  the  Heracleide,  in  conjunction  with  the 
ytaauaia  {vid.  Gebousia),  or  assembly  of  elders,  of 
which  the  kings  were  members.  At  Athens,  on  the 
contrary,  the  /3ov^  was  a  representative,  and  in 
oiost  respects  a  popular  body  (dq/torixdv),  the  ori- 
gin, nature,  and  duties  of  which  we  proceed  to  de- 
scribe. 

Its  first  institution  is  generally  attributed  to  Solon. 
There  are,  however,  strong  reasons  for  supposing 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  areiopagus,  be  merely 
modified  the  constitution  of  a  body  which  he  found 
already  existing.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  improbable, 
and,  in  fact,  almost  inconsistent  with  the  existence 
of  any  government,  except  an  absolute  monarchy, 
to  suppose  that  there  was  no  such  council.  Be- 
sides this  Herodotas*  tells  us  that  in  the  time  of 
Cylon  (B.C.  630),  Athens  was  under  the  direction 
of  the  presidents  of  the  Naucraries  (vavKpaplai),  the 
number  of  which  was  forty-eight,  twelve  out  of 
oach  of  the  four  tribes.  Moreover,  we  read  of  the 
ease  of  the  AIcmeonidtB  being  referred  to  an  aristo- 
cratical tribunal  of  800  persons,  and  that  Isagoras, 
tbe  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party  at  Athens,  en- 
deavoured to  suppress  the  council,  or  ffovkfi,  which 
Cleisthenes  had  raised  to  600  in  number,  and  to 
rest  the  government  in  the  hands  of  300  of  his  own 
party.'  This,  as  Mr.  Thirlwall*  remarks,  can  hard- 
ly have  been  a  chance  coincidence :  and  he  also 
suggests  that  there  may  have  been  two  councils, 
ane  a  smaller  body,  like  the  Spartan  yepovala,  and 
the  other  a  general  assembly  of  the  eupatrids ;  thus 
corresponding,  one  to  the  senatus,  the  other  to  the 
comitia  curiata,  or  assembly  of  the  burghers  at 
Rome.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  admitted  that 
Solon  made  the  number  of  his  PauXlj  400,  taking  the 
members  from  the  first  three  classes,  100  from  each 
of  the  four  tribes.  On  the  tribes  being  remodelled 
by  Cleistbenes  (B.C.%10),  and  raised  to  ten  in  num- 
ber, the  council  also  was  increased  to  600,  fifty  be- 
ing taken  from  each  of  the  ten  tribes.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  PovKevrai,  or  councillors,  were  at 
first  appointed  by  lot,  as  Utey  were  afterward  ;  but 
as  it  is  stated  to  have  been  Solon's  wish  to  make 
the  pavTJi  a  restraint  upon  the  people,  and  as  he  is, 
moreover,  said  to  have  chosen  (hriXt^diuvo^)  100 
members  from  each  of  the  tribes,  it  seems  reasona- 
ble to  suppose  that  they  were  elected,  more  espe- 
■jially  when  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  contraiy.* 
It  is  at  any  rate,  certain  that  an  election,  where  the 
eupatrids  miglit  have  used  influence,  would  have 
been  more  favourable  to  Solon's  views  than  an  ap- 
pointment by  lot.  But,  whatever  was  the  practice 
originally,  it  is  well  known  that  the  appointment 
was  in  after  times  made  by  lot,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  title  (ot  dird  toS  kvoiiov  PovXtvraC)-  suggested 
kj  the  use  of  beans  in  drawing  the  lots.*    The  in- 
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dividnals  thus  appointed  were  required  to  suiaaK 
to  a  scrutiny,  or  ioKijiaaia,  in  which  they  gave  evi- 
dence of  being  genume  citizens  {yv^moi  i^  iiftfon"), 
of  never  having  lost  their  civic  rights  by  irrjia.  and 
also  of  being  under  30  years  of  age.  {V;l.  Don- 
■ASIA.)  They  remained  in  office  for  a  year,  receiv- 
ing a  drachma  (juaBo;  /SovXevnxiSf)  fur  each  day  on 
which  they  sat :'  and  independent  of  the  genera) 
account,  or  tv6vvai,  which  the  whole  body  had  tt 
give  at  the  end  of  the  year,  any  single  member  was 
liable  to  expulsion  for  misconduct  by  bis  col- 
leagues.* 

'This  senate  of  SOO  was  divided  into  ten  sections 
of  fifty  each,  the  members  of  which  were  nailed 
prytanes  {irpvTaveli),  and  were  all  of  the  same  tribe; 
they  acted  as  presidents  both  of  the  council  and  the 
assemblies  during  35  or  36  days,  as  the  case  might 
be,  so  as  to  complete  the  lunar  year  of  364  days 
(12x29}).  Each  tribe  exercised  these  fiinctioiis  in 
turn,  and  the  period  of  office  was  called  a  prytany 
(irpuTavela).  The  turn  of  each  tribe  was  determin- 
ed by  lot,  and  the  four  supernumeraiy  days  were 
given  to  the  tribes  which  came  last  in  order.* 
Moreover,  to  obviate  tiie  difficulty  of  having  too 
many  in  office  at  once,  every  fifty  was  subdivided 
into  five  bodies  of  ten  each ;  its  prytany  also  being 
portioned  out  into  five  periods  of  seven  days  each : 
so  that  only  ten  senators  presided  for  a  week  over 
the  rest,  and  were  thence  called  vpoetpoi.  Again, 
out  of  these  proedri  an  tmeraTiK  was  chosen  Ua 
every  day  in  the  week,  to  preside  as  a  chairman  in 
the  senate  and  the  assembly  ffi  the  people ;  during 
his  day  of  office  he  kept  the  public  records  and 
seal.* 

The  prytanes  had  the  right  of  convening  the  coun- 
cil and  the  assembly  {UKXijoia).  The  d>ity  of  the 
proedri  and  their  president  was  to  propose  subjects 
for  discussion,  and  to  take  the  votes  both  of  Xtm 
councillors  and  the  people ;  for  neglect  of  their  dot  j 
they  were  liable  to  a  fine.*  Moreover,  whenever  a 
meeting,  either  of  the  council  or  the  arsembly,  wua 
convened,  the  chairman  of  the  proedri  selected  by 
lot  nine  others,  one  from  each  of  the  non-presiding 
tribes :  these  also  were  called  proedri,  and  possess- 
ed a  chairman  of  their  own,  likewise  appointed  by 
lot  from  among  themselves.  On  their  functions, 
and  the  probable  object  of  their  appointment,  some 
remarks  are  made  in  the  latter  part  of  this  article. 

We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  duties  of  the 
senate  as  a  body.  It  is  observed  under  Asciopa- 
ens  that  the  chief  object  of  Solon  in  forming  the 
senate  and  the  areiopagus  was  to  control  the  dent- 
ocratlcal  powers  of  the  state;  for  this  purpoaa 
Solon  ordained  that  the  senate  should  discuss  and 
vote  upon  all  matters  before  they  were  submitted 
to  the  assembly,  so  that  nothing  could  be  laid  be- 
fore the  people  on  which  the  senate  had  not  come 
to  a  previous  decision.  This  decision  or  bill  was 
called  irpotoiXcviia,  and  if  the  assembly  had  been 
obliged  either  to  acquiesce  in  any  such  proposition, 
or  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  senate  to  their  modifi 
cation  of  it,  the  assembly  and  the  senate  would  then 
have  been  almost  equal  powers  in  the  state,  and 
nearly  related  to  each  other,  as  our  two  houses  of 
Parliament.  But,  besides  the  option  of  adopting  or 
rejecting  a  npoiaiXtvita,  or  ^infiafia  as  it  vras  some- 
times called,  the  people  possessed  antj  exercised 
the  power  of  coming  to  a  decision  completely  dit 
ferent  from  the  will  of  the  senate,  as  expressed  in 
the  wpotoiXevfia.  Thus,  in  matters  relating  to  peace 
and  war,  and  confederacies,  it  was  the  duty  of  ths 
senators  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  state, 
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ad  llK>y  eould  Initiate  whatever  measures,  and 
come  to  whatever  resolutions  they  might  think  ne- 
eewaiy ;  bat  on  a  discussion  before  the  people  it 
was  competent  for  any  individual  to  move  a  difTer- 
ent  or  even  contrary  proposition.  To  take  an  ex- 
ample :  In  the  Eubcean  war  (B.C.  350),  in  which 
the  Thebans  ^rere  opposed  to  the  Athenians,  the 
senate  voted  that  all  the  cavalry  in  the  city  should 
be  sect  out  to  assist  the  forces  then  besieged  at  Ta- 
inyna  ;  a  itpo6ovi^v/ia  to  this  effect  was  proposed 
to  the  people,  but  they  decided  that  the  cavalry  were 
net  wanted,  and  the  expedition  was  not  underta- 
ken. Other  instances  of  this  kind  occur  in  Xeno- 
flion.' 

In  addittri-.  ■;  th'j  hills  which  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  senate  t«  propose  of  their  own  accord,  there 
were  others  of  a  different  character,  viz.,  such  as 
•ny  private  individual  might  wish  to  have  submit- 
ted to  the  people.  To  accomplish  this,  it  was  first 
necessary  for  the  party  to  obtain,  by  petition,  the 
privilege  of  access  to  the  senate  {vpoaoiovypivjxia- 
8ai),  and  leave  to  propose  his  motion  ;  ana  if  the 
measure  met  with  their  approbation,  he  could  then 
submit  it  to  the  assembly.*  Proposals  of  this  kind, 
which  had  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  were  also 
called  ;rpo&wXn;/<ar<i,  and  frequently  related  to  the 
conferring  of  some  particular  honour  or  privilege 
upon  an  individual.  Thus  the  proposal  of  Ctesi- 
pboa  for  crowning  Demosthenes  is  so  styled,  as 
also  that  of  Aristocrates  for  conferring  extraordi- 
nary privileges  on  Charidemus,  an  Athenian  com- 
mander in  Thrace.  Any  measure  of  this  sort,  which 
was  thus  approved  of  by  the  senate,  was  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  and  by  them  simply  adopted 
w  rejected  ;  and  "  it  is  in  these  and  similar  cases 
that  the  statement  of  the  grammarians  is  true,  that 
M>  law  or  measure  could  be  presented  for  ratifica- 
tion by  tfae  people  without  the  previous  approbation 
of  the  senate,  by  which  it  assumed  the  form  of  a 
decree  passed  by  that  body."* 

In  the  assembly  the  bill  of  the  senate  was  first 
?rad,  perhaps  by  the  crier,  after  the  introductory 
ecremonies  were  over;  and  then  the  proedri  put  the 
fQestion  to  the  people,  whether  they  approved  of  it, 
or  wished  to  give  the  subject  farther  deliberation.* 
The  people  declared  their  will  by  a  show  of  hands 
[KpoxeipoTovia).  Sometimes,  however,  the  bill  was 
not  proposed  and  explained  by  one  of  the  proedri, 
bat  by  a  private  individual — either  the  original  ap- 
plicant for  leave  to  bring  forward  the  measure,  or  a 
•enator  distinguished  for  oratorical  power.  Exam- 
ples of  this  are  given  by  SchSmann.*  If  the  irpo- 
toiXtviia  of  the  senate  were  rejected  by  the  people, 
it  was,  of  course,  null  ?.nd  void.  If  it  happened 
that  it  was  neither  confirmed  nor  rejected,  it  was 
irirtiov,  that  is,  only  remained  in  force  during  the 
year  the  senate  was  in  office.*  If  it  was  confirmed 
it  became  a  rf^^^ta/ia,  or  decree  of  the  people,  bind- 
iiig  upon  all  classes.  The  form  for  drawing  up  such 
decrees  varied  in  different  ages.  Defore  the  arcbon- 
■hip  of  Eucleides  (B.C.  403),  they  were  generally 
beaded  by  the  formula,  'Mofe  rf  ^ovXy  koI  rv 
fq^V :  then  the  tribe  was  mentioned  in  whose  pryt- 
•ny  the  decree  was  passed ;  then  the  names  of  the 
yoafifiarevc  or  scribe,  and  chairman ;  and,  lastly,  that 
ef  the  author  of  the  resolution.  Examples  of  this 
fona  occur  in  Andocides ;'  thus :  Tdole  ry  PovX^ 
tat  Ty  <S^/iV,  AJavTif  lirpnravtve,  K^oyfvtic  iypofi- 
lalrnw,  BojjWf  ivtararei,  rdie  Ai7,uo0avof  awiypa- 

Stv*    From  the  arcbonship  of  Eucleides  till  about 
LC.  985,  the  decrees  commence  with  the  name  of 
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the  archon ;  then  come  the  day  ot  the  month,  ttt 
tribe  in  office,  and,  lastly,  the  name  of  tfae  proposer. 
The  motive  for  passing  the  decree  is  next  stated  ; 
and  then  follows  the  decree  itself,  prefaced  with  thil 
formula  6e66x0ai  r^  ^ov^y  not  riji  Unu^.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  Demosthenes,  Dt  Corona.,  for  exam- 
ples. After  B.C.  826,  another  form  was  used,  which 
continued  unaltered  till  the  latest  times.'  We  will 
here  briefly  state  the  difference  between  the  v^m 
and  rjni^ie/taTa :  it  is  as  follows :  The  former  wetf 
constitutional  laws ;  the  latter,  decrees  of  the  peo- 
ple on  particular  occasions.* 

Mention  has  just  been  made  of  the  ypaii/tareia 
whose  name  was  affixed  to  the  rjrr/fiaftaTa,  as  in  the 
example  given  above  :  it  may  he  as  woU  to  explain 
that  this  functionary  was  a  clerk  chosen  by  lot  by 
the  senate  in  every  prytany,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  records,  and  resolutions  passed  during  that 
period ;  he  was  called  the  clerk  according  to  the 
prytany  (<J  Kara  ■npvTavelav),  and  the  name  of  the 
clerk  of  the  first  prytany  was  sometimes  used  tf- 
desit^nate  the  year.* 

With  respect  to  the  power  of  the  senate,  it  mus, 
be  clearly  understood  that,  except  in  cases  of  small 
importance,  they  had  only  the  right  of  originating. 
not  of  finally  deciding  on  public  questions.  Since, 
however,  the  senators  were  convened  by  the  pry 
teuies  every  day,  except  on  festivals  or  a^erol  tifii 
pat,*  it  is  obvious  that  they  would  be  fit  recipien' 
of  any  intelligence  affecting  the  interests  of  tb 
state,  and  it  is  admitted  that  they  had  the  right  of 
proposing  any  measure  to  meet  the  emergency ;  foi 
example,  we  find  that  Demosthenes  gives  them  an 
account  of  the  conduct  of  .^schines  and  himself, 
when  sent  out  as  ambassadors  to  Philip,  in  con8»- 
quence  of  which  they  propose  a  bill  to  the  people 
Again,  when  Philip  seiz^  on  Elateia  (B.C.  338), 
the  senate  was  immediately  called  together  by  the 
ptytanes  to  determine  what  was  best  to  be  done.' 
But,  besides  possessing  the  initiatory  power  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  the  senate  was  sometimes  delega- 
ted by  the  people  to  determine  absolutely  about  par- 
ticular matters,  without  reference  to  the  assembly. 
Thus  we  aro  told*  that  the  people  gave  the  senate 
power  to  decide  about  sending  ambassadors  to  Phil- 
ip ;  and  Andocides^  informs  us  that  the  senate  was 
invested  with  absolute  authority*  to  Investigate  the 
outrages  committed  upon  the  statues  of  Hermes 
previously  to  the  sailing  of  the  Sicilian  expedition. 

Sometimes,  also,  the  senate  was  empowered  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  nomothets  (awvofto- 
Berelv),  as  on  the  revision  of  the  laws  after  the  ex 
pulsion  of  the  Thirty  by  Thrasybulus  and  his  party, 
B.C.  403.'  Moreover,  it  was  the  province  of  the 
senate  to  receive  elaayyMai,  or  informations  of  ex- 
traordinaty  crimes  committed  against  the  state,  and 
for  which  there  was  no  special  law  provided.  The 
senate  in  such  cases  either  decided  themselves,  or 
referred  the  case  to  one  of  the  courts  of  the  heliiea, 
especially  if  they  thought  it  required  a  higher  pen- 
alty than  it  was  competent  for  them  to  impose,  vis., 
500  drachms.  It  was  also  their  duty  to  decide  oa 
the  qualification  of  magistrates,  and  the  character 
of  members  of  their  own  body.  (Vid.  Dokihasia.) 
But,  besides  the  duties  we  have  enumerated,  the 
senate  discharged  important  functions  in  cases  of 
finance.  All  legislative  authority,  indeed,  in  such 
matters  rested  with  the  people,  the  amount  of  ex- 
penditure and  the  sources  of  revenue  being  deter- 
mined by  the  decrees  which  they  passed  ;  but  the 
administration  was  intrusted  to  the  senate,  as  the 


I.  (SchSmun,  p.  136,  tranil.)— 2.  (Thneyd.,  iii.,  }S,  ed.  At- 
BoM.)— 3.  (PoUux,  Onom.,  Tiii.,  OS.— DScU,  toI.  i..  p.  290,  tniuL) 
—4.  (Pollux,  Tiii.,  93.)— 5.  (DemoiUi.,  Do  Fait.  Leg.,  346^-D« 
Cor.,  £64.)— 6  (Demoath.,  Do  Fola.  Ler.,  389.)— 7.  (I>r  Mjtt.) 
—8.  (^r  yip  aim!i)in>(.)--9  (Andoc'il,  D«  M7at.,p.  IS.— IW 
moath.,  c.  Tin  ocr.,  p  706  ' 
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fxeouiive  power  of  the  state,  and  responsible  (nrie- 
ftrvof]  to  the  people.  Thus  Xenophoii'  tells  us  that 
the  senate  was  occupied  with  providing  money, 
with  receiving  the  tribute,  and  with  the  manage- 
ment of  naval  affairs  and  the  temples ;  and  I.ysias' 
makes  the  following  remark :  "  When  the  senate 
has  sufficient  money  for  the  administration  of  af- 
^irs,  i:  does  nothing  wrong ;  but  when  it  is  in  want 
of  fu.ids,  it  receires  informations,  and  confiscates 
the  property  of  the  citizens."  The  letting  of  the 
ill.iiea\Tc}.0»aC'VSLB  also  under  its  superintendence, 
sal  those  who  were  in  possession  of  any  sacred  or 
pullx  moneys  (Upa  Koi  i<jta)  were  bound  to  pay 
th<  ni  into  the  senate-house  ;  and  in  di^fault  of  pay- 
m(  nt,  the  senate  had  the  power  of  enforcing  it,  in 
co.iforroity  with  the  laws  for  the  fanning  of  the  du- 
ties  (ol  reyUwucot  v6/uu).  The  accounts  of  the  mon- 
eys that  had  been  received,  and  of  those  still  re- 
miining  due,  were  delivered  to  the  senate  by  the 
a(odect»,  or  public  treasurers.  (Vid.  ApoDscTiE.) 
"  The  senate  arranged,  also,  the  application  of  the 
pnblic  money,  even  in  trifling  matters,  such  as  the 
salary  of  the  poets,  the  superintendence  of  the  cav- 
alry maintained  by  the  state,  and  the  examination 
of  the  infirm  (acJivaroO  supported  by  the  state,  are 
particularly  mentioned  among  its  duties ;  the  public 
debts  were  also  paid  under  its  direction.  From  this 
enuineration  we  are  justified  in  inferring  that  all 
questions  of  finance  were  confided  to  its  supreme 
regulation."*  Another  very  important  duty  of  the 
■enators  was  to  take  care  that  a  certain  number  of 
triremes  was  built  every  year,  for  which  purpose 
they  were  supplied  with  money  by  the  state;  in 
default  of  so  doing,  they  were  not  allowed  to  claim 
the  honour  of  wearing  a  crown  or  cbaplet  (ari^- 
iwf}  at  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  office.* 

It  ha3  been  alieady  stated  that  there  were  two 
classes  01  sets  of  proedri  in  the  senate,  one  of  which, 
•mounting  to  ten  in  number,  belonged  to  the  presi- 
ding tribe  ;  the  other  consisted  of  nine,  chosen  by 
bi  bv  the  chttrman  of  the  presiding  proedri  from 
Jie  nine  non-presiding  tribes,  one  from  each,  as 
often  as  either  the  senate  or  the  people  were  con- 
rened.  It  mvat  be  remembered  that  they  were  not 
elected  as  the  other  proedri,  for  seven  days,  but 
only  for  as  many  hours  as  the  session  of  the  sen- 
ate, or  meeting  of  the  people,  lasted.  Now  it  has 
been  a  question  what  were  the  respective  duties  of 
these  two  classes :  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  our  conviction  that  it  was  the  proedri  of  the 
praiding  tribe  who  propoeed  to  the  people  in  as- 
sembly the  subjects  for  discussion  ;  recited,  or 
caused  to  be  recited,  the  previous  bill  (n-pofovXev/ia) 
of  the  senate ;  officiated  as  presidents  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  iirurrunjf,  or  chairman,  and  dischar- 
ged, in  fact,  all  the  functions  implied  by  the  words 
Xptl^aTi^tiv  irpoi  Tov  S^/iov.  For  ample  arguments 
m  support  of  this  opinion,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Schdmann.'  It  does  indeed  appear,  from  decrees 
tuinished  by  inscriptions  and  other  authorities,  that 
in  later  times  the  proedri  of  the  nine  tribes  exercised 
nome  of  those  functions  which  the  orations  of  De- 
tnosthenes  and  his  contemporaries  justify  us  in  as- 
•igiiicg  to  the  proedri  of  the  presiding  tribe.  It  must, 
However,  be  remarked,  that  all  such  decrees  were 
jMSseC  after  B.C.  308,  when  there  were  twelve 
tribes;  and  that  «e  cannot,  from  the  practice  of 
tbosB  days,  arrive  at  any  conclusions  relative  to 
the  customs  of  former  ages. 

If  it  :8  asked  what,  then,  were  the  duties  of  these 
(jToedtt  in  eariier  times,  the  answer  must  be  in  a 
ireat  measure  conjectural ;  but  the  opinion  of  Schd- 
mann on  this  point  seems  very  plausible.    He  ob- 


I.  (Rt  Rep.  Aih.,  iii.,  ».)— S.  (c.  Nicom.,  I8S.)— 3.  (BOrUi, 
T»l.  < ,  p.  S08,  tniMl.)— 4.  (Alg.  Orat.,  c.  Andrat.)— S.  (De  Ath. 
Coo    p.  83,  tniiuil.) 
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serves  ::.at  Ibe  prytanii  bad  eiteulre  ana  unpoi- 
tant  duties  intrusted  to  them ;  that  they  were  all 
of  one  tribe,  and  therefore  closely  connected ;  thn 
they  officiated  for  thirty-five  days  as  presidenta  ol' 
the  representatives  of  the  other  tribes;  and  thai 
they  had  ample  opportunities  of  combining  for  th< 
benefit  of  their  own  tribe  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity. To  prevent  this,  and  watch  ihrjr  condad 
whenever  any  business  was  brouglii  jefore  the  sec 
ate  and  assembly,  may  have  been  the  reason  for  ap 
pointing,  by  lot,  nine  other  quasi-presidents,  repre 
sentatives  of  the  non-presiding  tribes,  who  wouM 
protest  and  interfere,  or  approve  and  sanction,  as 
they  might  think  fit.  Suppceing  this  to  have  been 
the  object  of  i  heir  appointment  in  the  first  instance, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  they  might  at  least  have  been 
united  with  the  proper  proedri  in  the  performance 
of  duties  originally  appropriated  to  the  latter. 

In  connexion  with  the  proedri,  we  will  explaia 
what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  i/  npoeipeiovaa  fiA^. 
Our  information  on  this  subject  is  derived  from  the 
speech  of  .£schines  against  Timarcbus,  who  in- 
forms OS  that,  in  consequence  of  the  unseemly  con- 
duct of  Timarcbus  on  one  occasion  before  the  as- 
sembly, a  new  law  was  passed,  in  virtue  of  which 
a  tribe  was  chosen  by  lot  to  keep  order,  and  sit  as 
presidents  under  the  P^/ta,  or  platform  on  which  the 
orators  stood.  No  remark  is  made  on  the  subject 
to  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  senators  only  were 
elected  to  this  office ;  it  seems  more  probable  that 
a  certain  number  of  persons  was  chosen  from  the 
tribe  on  which  the  lot  bad  fallen,  and  commissioned 
to  sit  along  with  the  prytanes  and  the  proedri,  and 
that  they  assisted  in  keeping  order.  We  may  here 
remark,  that  if  any  of  the  speakers  Ifii/roptf)  mis- 
conducted themselves  either  in  the  senate  oi  Ibe 
assembly,  or  were  guilty  of  any  act  of  violen.  e  to 
the  twteTdTiKt  after  the  breaking  up  of  citl.er,  the 
proedri  had  the  power  to  inflict  a  summary  fine,  oi 
bring  the  matter  before  the  senate  and  assembly  at 
the  next  meeting,  if  they  thought  the  case  requi- 
red it.» 

The  meetings  of  the  senate  were,  as  we  learo 
from  various  passages  of  the  Attic  orators,  open  to 
strangers ;  thus  Demosthenes*  says  that  the  sen- 
ate-house was,  on  a  particular  occasion,  full  of 
strangers  Quarov  iv  Uturuv) :  in  il^schines*  we 
read  of  a  motion  "that  strangers  do  withdraw"* 
(fteraaniaaittvoc  tov;  WtoTOf*).  Nay,  private  indi 
viduals  were  sometimes,  by  a  special  decree,  au- 
thorized to  come  forward  and  give  advice  to  the 
senate.*  The  senate-huuse  was  called  to  fiovTUv- 
■rijpiov,  and  contained  two  chaprls,  one  ofZtvi  jSotc 
Xato{,  another  of  'ABi/vu  fiovXaia,  in  which  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  senators  to  offei  up  certain  prayers 
before  proceeding  to  business.* 

The  prytanes  also  had  a  bmlding  to  hold  their 
meetings  in,  whers  they  were  entertained  at  the 
public  expense  dunng  (heir  pij'tany.  This  waa 
called  the  vpvTmtlmi,  and  was  used  for  a  variety  ol 
purposes.  (Vid.  Frvtaneion.)  Thucydides,'  in- 
deed, tells  us  that,  before  the  time  of  Theseus,  every 
city  of  Attica  had  its  j9ovXcvri;p(ov  and  irpvravtlov ; 
a  statement  which  gives  additional  support  to  the 
opinion  that  Solon  did  not  originate  the  senaw  al 
Athens. 

The  number  of  tribes  at  Athens  was  not  alWH  v^ 
ten ;  an  alteration  took  place  in  B.C.  306,  when 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had  liberated  '.he  city  from 
the  usurpation  of  Cassander.  Two  -a  ere  then  add- 
ed, and  called  Demetrias  and  Antigonis,  in  bonoot 
of  Demetrius  and  his  father.*    It  is  evident  thai 


I.  (.Ach..  c.  Timueh.,  5.)— S.  (De  r»l».  Lei.,  S4S.>— S.  (. 
Ctee.,  71,  M.)-4.  (Dobrce,  AdTeri.,  i.,  Ml.)-3.  (AiaJoc.  Ok 
Mjrt.)— «.  (Antiph.,  De  Chor.,  p.  787.)— 7  (ii.,  ».)-«  (CU» 
ton,  F  n.,  ii.,  343.) 
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ihia  cnangf ,  ai  J  the  consequent  additkni  of  100 
Members  to  the  senate,  must  have  varied  the  or- 
der and  length  of  the  prytares.  The  trilies  just 
mentioned  were  afterward  called  Ptolenia'is  and  At- 
talis ;  and  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  beautified 
and  improved  Athens,*  a  thirteenth  was  added,  call- 
ed from  him  Hadrianis.  An  edict  of  this  emperor 
has  been  preserved,  which  proves  that  even  in  his 
time  the  Athenians  kept  up  the  show  of  their  former 
taetitutions. 

BOTAEVSEQS  rPA*H  (BovXeiaeut  ypa^n),  an 
impeachment  for  conspiracy.  Bovieiaeu^,  being  in 
this  case  the  abbreviated  form  of  im6ovitvaeut,  is 
the  name  of  two  widely  different  actions  at  Attic 
law.  The  first  was  the  accusation  of  conspiracy 
against  life,  and  might  be  instituted  by  the  person 
thereby  attacked,  if  competent  to  bring  an  action  ; 
otherwise,  by  his  or  her  legal  patron  (icv/Mof).  In 
case  of  the  plot  having  succeeded,  Ibe  deceased 
might  be  represented  in  the  prosecution  by  near 
kinsmen  (oi  hrdt  aveiliioTriToi),  or,  if  they  were  in- 
eotnpetent,  by  the  icvptot,  as  above  mentioned.* 
The  criminality  of  the  accused  was  independent  of 
the  result  of  the  conspiracy,*  and  the  penalty,  upon 
conviction,  was  the  same  as  that  incurred  by  the 
actual  murderers.*  The  presidency  of  the  court, 
upon  a  trial  of  this  kind,  as  in  most  tti'icai  ^vmai, 
belonged  to  the  king  archon,*  and  tlie  court  itself 
was  composed  of  the  ephets,  sitting  at  the  Palladi- 
om,  according  to  Isseus  and  Aristotle,  as  cited  by 
Harpocration,  who,  however,  also  mentions  that 
the  Areiopagus  is  stated  by  Dinarchus  to  1.  .vo  been 
the  proper  tribunal.  > 

Tlie  other  action,  jSovXtvcrnjf,  was  available  upon 
t  person  finding  himself  wrongfully  inscribed  as  a 
state  debtor  in  the  registers  or  rolls,  which  were 
kPtJt  by  the  different  financial  oflScers.  Meier,* 
however,  suggests  that  a  magistrate  thut  had  so 
offended  would  probably  be  proceeded  against  at 
the  riWJvat,  or  hrixtiporoviai.,  the  two  occasions 
upon  which  the  public  conduct  of  magistrates  was 
examined,  so  that,  generally,  the  defendant  in  this 
action  wo'.Ud  be  a  private  citizen,  that  had  directed 
OTch  tr  i.-.sertion  at  his  own  peril.  From  the  pas- 
sage in  Demosthenes,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the 
disfranchisement  (unfu'a)  of  the  plaintiff  as  a  state 
debtor  was  in  abeyance  while  this  action  was  pend- 
ing. Demosthenes  at  first  asserts,'  but  afterward* 
vgnet  that  it  was  not  See,  however,  Meier,*  and 
BSckh's  note. 

There  is  no  very  obvious  distinction  laid  down 
between  this  action  and  ifitxScyypa^t  ■  but  it  has 
been  conjectured  by  Suidas,  from  a  passage  in  Ly- 
cargus,  that  the  latter  was  adopted  when  the  de- 
fendant was  a  debtor  to  the  state,  but  found  his 
debt  wrongly  set  down,  and  that  povXtvaeof  was 
the  remedy  of  a  discharged  debtor  again  registered 
forthe  debt  already  paid.-*  If  the  defendant  lost  his 
cause,  his  name  was  substituted  for  that  of  the 
pbintiff."  The  cause  was  cue  of  the  ypa^  idlai 
that  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  thesmo- 
tbetc." 
BOULEUTERTON.  (KM.  Boule  ) 
BRACiE  or  BRACCiE  (dvofvpMtf),  trousers, 
futaioons. 

Hiese,  as  well  as  various  other  articles  of  armour 
■nd  of  dress  (rid.  Acinaces,  Aacua,  Arhilla),  were 
common  to  all  the  nations  which  encircled  the 
Greek  aid  Roman  population,  extending  from  the 
Indian  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Hence  Aristagoras, 
king  of  Miletus,  in  bis  interview  with  Cleomenes, 

;.  (Ptiinn.,  U  18,  ♦  8.)— S.  (Meier,  Att.  Procen,  IM.)— S. 
iBnpooat.)— 4.  (Anduc.,  D«  Myst.,  48,  S.)— 5.  (Meier,  Att. 
Pncim,  313.}— a.  (Att.  Proce«,  339.)— 7.  (c.  Ariitog.,  i.,  778, 
l»)-8.  on, !.)—».  ia:u  rroc«M,340.)— 10.  (Petit,  Lej.  Alt., 
•D.)— tl.  lOamodlMnet,  c  Aiittug.,  79).)— 12.  (Att.  Pmcees, 


king  of  Spart.1,  doBcribed  the  atihu  of  a  large  pu 
tion  of  them  in  these  terms :  "  They  carry  bowi 
and  a  short  spear,  and  go  to  bittle  in  trousers  and 
with  hats  upon  their  heads."'  Hence,  also,  tie 
phrase  Braccati  militit  a'cut,  signifying  that  those 
who  wore  trousers  were  in  general  armed  with  the 
bow.*  In  particular,  we  are  informed  of  the  use  ol 
trousers  or  pantaloons  among  the  following  nations: 

I.  The  Medes  and  Persians  {irept  ru  OKiXta  iivaSv- 
piiof*).  3.  The  Parthians  and  Armenians.*  X. 
The  Phrygians.*  4.  The  Sacae  (ivaSvpidat  ivii- 
ivKeaav').  5.  The  Sarmatte  (Samutica  braccai'). 
6.   The  Dacians  and  Getae.*     7.  The  Teutones.* 

8.  The  Franks  (liva^piia^,  ol  /liv  Xtvuf,  of  di  axf- 
riviK,  iia(<jwvnevoi  TOif  axii-eai  ircptaiiniaxovTai**\. 

9.  The  Belga  (^&i>afvpiai  ;);p<j><ra4  vepireTa/ilvaic'^). 

10.  The  Britons  {veltra  bracca  Britonit  pauperW-*). 

II.  The  Gauls  {Gallia  Bracala,  now  Provence ;" 
tagatot  iracatotque ;'*  xp^vrat  ava^piai,  ui  txtivoi 
ppuKOf  TTpoaa-yopevovai"). 

The  Gallic  term  "  brakes,"  which  Diodorus  Sic- 
ulus  has  preserved  in  the  last-cited  passage,  also 
remains  in  the  Scottish  "  breeks"  and  the  English 
"breeches."  Corresponding  terms  are  used  in  all 
the  northern  languages.**  Also  the  Cossack  and 
Persian  trousers  of  the  present  day  differ  in  no  ma- 
terial respect  from  those  which  were  anciently  worn 
in  the  same  countries. 

In  conformity  with  the  preceding  list  of  testimo- 
nies, the  monuments  of  every  kind  which  contain 
representations  of  the  nations  included  in  it,  exhibit 
them  in  trousers,  thus  clearly  distinguishing  them 
from  Greeks  and  Romans.  An  example  is  seen  in 
the  annex>^d  group  of  Sarmatians,  taken  ftom  tb* 
column  of  Trajan. 


The  proper  braces  of  the  eastern  and  noithcrn 
nations  were  loose  (xexo^oo/tivai ;"  laxa"),  and  they 
are  therefore  very  aptly,  though  ludicrously,  do- 
scribed  in  Euripides  as  "  variegated  bags"  (rotif  9v- 
Tmkovc  tovc  ffot/tiXOTc").  To  the  Greeks  they  must 
have  appeared  highly  ridiculous,  although  Ovid  men- 
tions the  adoption  of  them  by  the  descendants  ol 
some  of  the  Greek  colonists  on  t'le  Euxine." 

Trousers  were  principally  wo'nien ;  but  Agathiaa 
states*'  that  in  Europe  they  were  also  made  of  linen 
and  of  leather ;  probably  the  Asiatics  made  them  ol 
cotton  and  of  silk.  Sometimes  (hey  were  striped 
(wrya/<s*»),  ornamented  with  a  woof  of  various  cot 


1.  (Herod.,  t.,  40.)— S.  (Propen.,  iii.,  3, 17.)— 3.  (Hand,  ni., 
81,61.— Xen.,  ciyrop.,  viii.,  3, 13.— Diod.  Sic,  xrii.,  77.— "  Per- 
»ic«  bi«cc» :"  0^-id,Triiit.,».  11,  34.— "Braccati  Mcdi:"  Pen., 
Sat.,  iii,  43.)- 4.  'Arrirn,  Tact.,  p.  T9.)  — ».  (Val.  Place, 
Ti.,S30.)— «.  (HeTwl.,rii.,W.)— 7.  (Val.Fliicc.,T.,4a4.— Lucan, 
i.,  430.)— 8.  (Ovid.  Tn<t.,  iii.,  10,  )9;  T.,8,49.)— 9.  (Proixit, 
iv.,  11.)— 10.  (Agath.,  Hist.,  ii.,  5.)  -11.  (Strab.,  ir.,  4,  3  )— 1« 
(Mart.,  Ti.,  as.)- 13.  (Pump.  Mela,  ii.,  S,  1.)— 14.  (Cic,  Pro  M 
Font.,  11.)— IS.  (Diod.  Sic,  Iv.,  30.)— 16.  (Due,  Gloitiar.  Suio 
Goth.,  T.  Biaclcor.) — 17.  (ArriaD.) — 18.  (Ovid  and  Locan,  it 
ec.)— 19.  (Cjrclope,  I8S.)— SO.  (Triat.,  v.,  U,  34.)— SI.  (I.  cvj- 
Sa.  (Propen.,  iv.,  11, 43.) 
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mus,'^  or  embroidered.'  Tbey  gradually  came  into 
ase  at  Rome  under  the  emperors.  Severus  wore 
them,  and  gave  them  as  presents  to  his  soldiers,* 
nut  the  use  of  them  was  afterward  restricted  by 
HoDorius. 

BRACHIA'LE.    {Vid.  AnuiLhi.) 

BRASIDEI'A  {Bpaaiieic),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
8parta  in  hoLOur  of  their  great  general  Brasidas, 
who,  after  his  death,  received  the  honours  of  a 
hero.*  It  was  held  every  year  with  orations  and 
contests,  in  which  none  but  Spartans  were  allowed 
to  partake. 

Brasideia  were  also  celebrated  at  Ampbipolis, 
which,  though  a  colony  of  Athens,  transferred  the 
honour  of  KTiauit  from  Hagnon  to  Brasidas,  and 
paid  him  heroic  honours  by  an  annual  festival  with 
sacrifices  and  contests.* 

*BRASS'ICA  (Kpufitii),  the  Cabbage.  Some  va- 
rieties of  this  plant  have  been  cultivated  from  the 
very  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
But  the  migrations  and  changes  of  the  best  sorts 
have  not  been  traced  ;  neither  is  it  at  all  probable 
that  the  varieties  which  the  ancients  enjoyed  have 
descended  to  us  unaltered.  Three  kinds  of  cab- 
bage were  known  to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Ga- 
te :*  the  first  had  a  large  stalk,  and  leaves  also  of 
considerable  size ;  the  second  bad  crisped  leaves ; 
the  third,  which  was  the  least  esteemed,  had  small- 
siiced  leaves  and  a  bitterish  taste.  According  to 
Columella,  the  brassica  or  cabbage  was  a  favourite 
edible  with  the  Romans,  and  in  sufficient  plenty  to 
be  even  an  article  of  food  for  slaves.  It  was  sown 
and  cut  ai  the  year  round ;  the  best  time,  however, 
for  planting  it  was  after  the  autumnal  equinox. 
When  it  had  been  once  cut  after  this,  it  put  forth 
young  and  tender  shoots  the  ensuing  spring.  Api- 
cius,  however,  the  famous  gourmand,  disdained  to 
employ  these,  and  inspired  the  young  prince  Drusus 
with  the  same  dislike  towards  them,  for  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,'  he  was  reproved  by  bis  &ther 
Titerins.  This  r«me  writer  mentions  various  kinds, 
of  which  the  most  esteemed  was  that  ctf  Aricia,  with 
numerous  and  very  thick  leaves.  Gate's  second 
kind,  the  Oltu  Apianum  (more  correctly  Aptacon),  is 
the  Brassica  viridis  crispa  of  Bauhin.  The  Olus 
Aricium  is  the  Brassica  oUracea  gongyloides,  L. ; 
the  Brassica  Halmyridia  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  Crambe  maritima;  some,  however,  are  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Comxdvulus  soldatuUa.  "  It  is  uncer- 
tain," observes  Beckmann,  "  whether  we  still  pos- 
sess that  kind  of  cabbage  which  the  ancients,  to 
prevent  intoxication,  ate  raw  like  salad."*  Of  red 
cabbage  no  account  is  to  be  found  in  any  ancient 
author.  The  ancient  Germans,  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe,  cultivatied  the  cabbage 
from  very  remote  times.  The  Saxon  name  for  Feb- 
ruary is  spr<mt-kaU,  and  that  is  the  season  when  the 
sprouts  from  the  old  stalks  begin  to  be  fit  for  use. 
The  Saxons  must  of  course,  therefore,  have  been 
familiar  with  the  culture  of  cabbage  or  kale,  as  it  is 
not  at  all  probable  that  they  invented  the  name  af- 
ter their  settlement  in  Britain.  We  nowhere  find 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  any  traces  of  that 
excellent  preparation  of  cabbage  called  by  the  Ger- 
mans souT-kraul,  though  the  ancients  were  acquaint- 
ed with  the  art  of  preparing  turnips  in  the  same 
manner.*  Whether  sour-kraut  be  a  German  inven- 
tion appears  somewhat  doubtful,  if  the  statement  of 
Beloa  be  correct,  who  informs  us  that  the  Turks  in 


1.  (Ruip.,  L  c.— Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,  S,  1 8.—"  Picto  iiibtemhM  :" 
T«L  FUuc^  Ti.,nO.)— 2.  (Viix.,.fin.,  ii.,777.)-3.  (Limp-.,  AL 
••T^  40.)— 4.  (Pkni.,  iii.,  14,  4  1.— Ariit.,  Eth.  Nic,  t.,  7.)— J. 
(Tliaejd.,  T.,  11.)— «.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  lii.,  8.— Fee,  ad  loc.)— 7. 
(PUn.,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Nidu,  in  Geopon.,  t.,  11,  3,  p.  349.)— 9.  (Li- 
knry  of  Ent.  Kjiowl.,  toI.  it.,  p.  848.— Columella,  zii.,  M.— 
Pallad.,  Decern.,  i,  p.  1011  — Nicander,  ap.  Athen.,  jr.,  p.  I3S.) 
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his  time  were  i3CU8toic«d  to  pickle  cabbage  ft< 
winter  food.' 

*BRATHV  OfilBv),  the  Savine,  or  Juniperus  St 
bina,  L.  According  to  Pliny,  (here  were  two  kind*. 
the  one  resembUng  the  tamarisk,  the  other  the  cy- 
press ;  and  hence  some  called  the  latter  the  Cretan 
cypress.  The  two  species  described  by  Dioacoii- 
des  are  hence  supposed  by  Sprengel  >i  \e  theiAS*- 
Tiscifotia  and  cypressifdia. 

BRaURO'NIA  (Bpavpuvia),  a  festival  cektnted 
in  honour  of  Artemis  Brauronia,  in  the  Attic  town 
of  Brauron,*  where,  according  to  Pausanias,*  Ores- 
tes and  Iphigenia,  on  their  return  from  Tauria,  were 
supposed  by  the  Athenians  to  have  landed,  and  left 
the  statue  of  the  Tauriai^  goddess.*  It  was  held 
every  fifth  year,  under  the  superintendence  of  ten 
iepojtoioi  ;*  and  the  chief  solemnity  consisted  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  Attic  girls  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  ten  years,  dressed  in  crocus-coloured 
garments,  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  sanc- 
tuary,* where  they  were  consecrated  to  the  god- 
dess. During  this  act  the  Upoiroioi  sacrifice  a 
goat,  and  the  girls  performed  a  propitiatory  rite  in 
which  they  imitated  bears.  This  rite  may  have 
simply  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the  bear 
was  sacred  to  Artemis,  especially  in  Arcadia ;'  but 
a  tradition  preserved  in  Suidas*  relates  its  origin  as 
follows :  In  the  Attic  town  of  Phanidee  a  bear  was 
kept,  which  was  so  tame  that  it  was  allowed  to  go 
about  quite  freely,  and  received  its  food  from  and 
among  men.  One  day  a  girl  ventured  to  play  witt. 
it,  and,  on  treating  the  animal  rather  harshly,  it 
turned  round  and  tore  her  to  pieces.  Her  brothers, 
enraged  at  this,  went  out  and  killed  the  bear.  The 
Athenians  now  were  visited  by  a  plague ;  and  when 
they  consulted  the  oracle,  the  answci  was  given 
that  they  would  get  rid  of  the  evil  which  had  be- 
fallen them  if  they  would  compel  some  of  their  cit- 
izens to  make  their  daughters  propitiate  Artemis  I9 
a  rite  called  upKrevetv,  for  the  crime  committed 
against  the  animal  sacred  to  the  goddess.  The 
conmiand  was  more  than  obeyed  -,  for  the  Atheni- 
ans decreed  that  from  thenceforth  all  women,  be- 
fore they  could  marry,  should  have  once  taken  part 
in  this  festival,  and  have  been  consecrated  to  the 
goddess.  Hence  the  girls  themselves  were  called 
upKToi,  the  consecration  dpurcia,  the  act  of  conse- 
crating dpKTeieiv,  and  to  celebrate  the  festival  dps- 
Tcvea0at.*  But  as  the  girls,  when  they  celebrated 
this  festival,  were  nearly  ten  years  old,  the  verb  rfe- 
Kartveiv  was  sometimes  used  instead  of  apKreveiv 
According  to  Hesychius,  whose  statement,  howev^ 
er,  is  not  supported  by  any  other  ancient  authorityi 
the  Iliad  was  recited  on  this  occasion  by  rhapso- 
dists. 

There  was  also  a  quinquennial  festival  called 
Brauronia,  which  was  celebrated  by  men  and  disso- 
lute women,  at  Brauron,  in  honour  of  Dionysus.** 
Whether  its  celebration  took  place  at  the  same  time 
as  that  of  Artemis  Brauronia  (as  has  been  supposed 
by  Miiller,"  in  a  nolo,  which  has,  however,  been 
omitted  in  the  English  translation)  must  remain  un- 
certain, although  the  veiy  diflbrent  characters  of 
the  two  festivals  incline  us  rather  to  believe  thai 
they  were  not  celebrated  at  the  same  time. 

BREVIA'RIUM  or  BREVIA'RIUM  AI.<\RICI. 
A'NUM.  Alaric  the  Second,  king  of  the  V  e  gotha, 
who  reigned  from  A.D.  484  to  A.D.  60<.  in  th* 
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iwenty-aecond  year  of  his  reign  (A.D.  506)  com- 
missioned a  bodv  of  jurists,  probably  Romans,  to 
make  a  selention  from  the  Koman  laws  and  the  Ro- 
nan  text^wiv.ers,  which  should  form  a  code  for  the 
tse  of  his  Roman  subjects.  The  code,  when  made, 
was  confirmed  by  the  bishops  and  nobility ;  and  a 
copy,  signed  by  Anianas,  the  referendarius  of  Ala- 
ric,  was  sent  to  each  comes,  with  an  order  to  use 
DO  other  law  or  legal  form  in  his  court  (ai  in  foro 
*««  nuUa  alia  Ux  neque  juris  formula  proferri  vel  re- 
tifi  prarumatur).  The  signature  of  Anianus  was 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  authenticity  to  the  official 
copies  of  the  code ;  a  circumstance  which  has  been 
CO  far  misunderstood  that  he  has  sometimes  been 
roasidered  as  the  compiler  of  the  code.  This  code 
has  00  peculiar  name,  so  far  as  we  know :  it  was 
called  Lex  Romana,  and,  at  a  later  period,  frequent- 
ly Lex  Theodosii,  from  the  title  of  the  first  and  most 
important  part  of  its  contents.  The  name  Brevia- 
rium,  or  Breviarium  Alaricianum,  does  not  appear 
before  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  Breviarium, 
with  their  order  in  the  code  :  1.  Godex  Theodosia- 
nus,  xvi.  books.  8.  Novelise  of  Theodosius  II.,  Val- 
entian  III.,  Marcian,  Majorian,  Severus.  3.  The 
Institutions  of  Gaius.  4.  PauJi  Recepts  Sententis, 
r.  books.  5.  Godex  Gregohanus,  13  titles.  6.  Co- 
dex Hermogenianus,  3  titles.  7.  Papinianus,  lib.  i., 
Kesponsorum. 

The  code  was  thus  composed  of  two  kinds  of  ma- 
terials, imperial  constitutions,  which,  both  in  the 
code  itself,  and  the  commonitorium  or  notice  prefix- 
ed to  it,  are  called  Ltgea ;  and  the  writings  of  Ro- 
man jurists,  which  are  called  Jut.  Both  the  Codex 
Gregorianus  and  Hermogenianus,  being  compila- 
tions made  without  any  legal  authority,  are  included 
•nder  the  head  of  Jus.  The  selections  are  extracts, 
which  are  accompanied  with  an  interpretation,  ex- 
cf  pt  in  the  case  of  the  Institutions  of  Gaius :  as  a 
general  rule,  the  text,  so  far  as  it  was  adopted,  was 
not  altered.  The  Institutions  of  Gaius,  however, 
are  abridged  or  epitomized,  and  such  alterations  as 
*ere  considered  necessary  for  the  time  are  intro- 
<!aced  into  the  text :  this  part  of  the  work  required 
no  interpretation,  and,  accordingly,  it  has  none. 

This  code  is  of  coosiderable  value  for  the  history 
of  Roman  law,  as  it  contains  several  sources  of  the 
Koman  law  which  otherwise  are  unknown,  espe- 
tUUy  Paulus  and  the  first  five  hooks  of  the  Theo- 
dtsian  Code.  Since  the  discovery  of  llie  Institu- 
tions of  Gaius,  that  part  of  this  code  is  of  less  value. 

The  author  of  the  Epitome  of  Gaius  in  the  Bre- 
viarium paid  little  attention  to  retaining  the  words 
of  the  origitaal,  and  a  comparison  of  the  Epitome 
and  the  MS.  of  Gaius  is  therefore  of  little  advan- 
tage in  this  point  of  view.  The  Epitome  is,  how- 
ever, still  useliil  in  showing  what  subjects  were  dis- 
cussed in  Gaius,  and  thus  filling  up  (so  far  as  the 
material  contents  are  concerned)  some  of  the  lacu- 
na of  the  Verona  MS. 

A  complete  edition  of  this  code  was  undertaken 
by  Sichard,  in  his  Codex  Theodosianus,  Basiles, 
1638,  small  folio.  The  whole  is  contained  in  the 
edition  of  the  Tbeodosian  Code  by  Cujacius,  Lugd., 
IS06,  folio.  The  Theodosian  Code  and  the  Novellas 
ilone  are  contained  in  the  editions  of  Marville  and 
Hitter;  the  remainder  is  contained  in  Schulting, 
Jiirit;iidetuia  Vttus  Anie-Justinianea,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1717.  The  whole,  together  with  the  fragments  of 
Olpian  and  other  things,  is  contained  in  the  Jua  Ci- 
rtV  ATacjutHmaneum,  Berlin,  1815.' 

BRIDGE  (yHvpa,  pont).  The  most  ancient 
bridge  npoo  rucord,  of  which  the  construction  has 
'lean  described,  is  the  one  erected  by  Nitocris  over 


1.  (SaTigny,  GMchiebte  d«  RSm.  Rcchta  in  Miitelalter,  ii., 
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the  Euphrates  at  Bahy!on.'  It  was  in  tht!  natun 
of  a  drawbridge,  and  consisted  moiely  of  ston# 
piers  without  arches,  but  connected  with  one  an- 
other by  a  framework  of  planking,  which  was  n> 
moved  at  night  to  prevent  the  inhaliitants  front  pass- 
ing over  from  the  different  sides  of  the  river  to  com- 
mit mutual  depredations.  The  stones  were  fast- 
ened together  by  iron  cramps  soldered  with  lead, 
and  the  piers  were  built  while  the  bed  of  the  rivei 
was  free  from  water,  its  course  having  been  divert- 
ed into  a  large  lake,  which  was  again  restor<:d  to 
the  usual  channel  when  the  work  had  been  com- 
pleted." Compare  the  description  given  by  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus,'  who  ascribes  the  work  to  Semiramis. 

Temporary  bridges  constructed  upon  boats,  call- 
ed axeiiai,*  were  also  of  very  early  invention.  Da- 
rius is  mentioned  as  having  thrown  a  bridge  of  thi& 
kind  over  tlie  Thracian  Bosporus ;'  but  we  have  no 
details  respecting  it  beyond  the  name  of  its  archi- 
tect, Mandroclea  of  Sanioc.'  The  one  constructed 
by  order  of  Xerxes  across  the  Hellespont  is  more 
celebrated,  and  has  been  minutely  described  by  He- 
rodotus.' It  was  built  at  the  place  where  the  Cher- 
sonese forms  almost  a  right  angle,  between  the 
towns  of  Sestos  and  Madytus  on  the  one  side,  and 
Abydos  on  the  other.  The  first  bridge  which  was 
constructed  at  this  spot  was  washed  away  by  a 
storm  almost  immediately  after  it  was  completed,* 
and  of  this  no  details  are  given.  The  subsequent 
one  was  executed  under  the  directions  of  a  different 
set  of  architects.*  Both  of  them  appear  to  have 
partaken  of  the  nature  of  smpcnrion  bridges,  the 
platform  which  formed  the  passage-way  being  se- 
cured upon  enormous  cables  formed  by  ropes  of 
flax  {XevKoXivov)  and  papyrus  {8v6Xlv(jv)  twisted 
together,  and  then  stretched  tight  by  means  of  wind- 
lasses {6vot)  on  each  side. 

The  bridges  hitherto  mentioned  cannot  be  strict- 
ly denominated  Greek,  although  the  architects  by 
whom  the  last  two  were  constructed  were  natives 
of  the  Greek  islands.  But  the  frequent  mention  of 
the  word  in  Homer  proves  that  they  were  not  un- 
common in  Greece,  or,  at  least,  in  the  western  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  during  his  time.  The  Greek  term 
for  a  permanent  bridge  is  yifvpa,  which  the  ancient 
etymologists  connected  with  the  Gephyrsi  (Tc^- 
palot),  a  people  whom  Herodotus'*  states  to  have 
been  Phoenicians,  though  they  pretended  to  have 
come  from  Eretria;  and  the  etymologists  accord- 
ingly tell  us  that  the  first  bridge  in  Greece  was 
built  by  this  people  across  the  Cephissus ;  but  such 
an  explanation  is  opposed  to  sound  etymology  and 
common  sense.  As  the  rivers  of  Greece  were  small, 
and  the  use  of  the  arch  known  to  them  only  to  a 
limited  extent  (vid.  Aecds],  it  is  probable  that  their 
bridges  were  built  entirely  of  wood,  or,  at  best,  were 
nothing  more  than  a  wooden  platform  supported 
upon  stone  piers  at  each  extremity,  like  that  of  Ni- 
tocris described  above.  Pliny'  mentions  a  bridge 
over  the  Acheron  1000  feet  in  length,  and  also 
says"  that  the  island  Eub<sa  was  joined  to  Boeotia 
by  a  bridge ;  but  it  is  probable  that  both  these  works 
were  executed  after  the  Roman  conquest. 

In  Greece  also,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  the  term 
bridge  was  used  to  signify  a  roadway  raised  upon 
piers  or  arches  to  connect  the  opposite  sides  of  a 
ravine,  even  where  no  water  flowed  through  it." 

The  Romans  were  undoubtedly  the  lirst  peopta 
who  applied  the  uxih  to  the  construction  of  bridgeSj 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  erect  structures  of 
great  beauty  and  solidity,  is  well  as  utility ;  for  by 


1.  (Ilerod.,  i.,  1B6.)— 9.  (Herod.,  1.  c.)— 3.  (ii.,  toI.  i.,  p.  ISl, 
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this  means  the  openings  between  the  piers  for  the 
ionvenience  of  nnvigatinn,  which  in  the  bridges  of 
Babylon  and  Greece  must  have  been  very  narrow, 
cottld  be  extended  to  any  necessary  span. 

The  width  of  the  passage-way  in  a  Roman  bridge 
was  commonly  narrow,  as  compared  with  modern 
structures  of  the  same  kind,  and  corresponded  with 
the  road  (,Bia)  leading  to  and  from  it.  It  was  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  centre  one,  for  horses  and 
carriages,  was  denominated  agger  or  iter;  and  the 
raised  footpaths  on  each  side  {deeurtoria),  which 
were  enclosed  by  parapet  walls  similar  in  use  and 
appearance  to  the  pluieus  in  the  basilica.  {Vid. 
Basilica,  p.  142.) 

Eight  bridges  across  the  Tiber  are  enumerated 
by  P.  Victor  as  belonging  to  the  city  of  Rome.  Of 
these,  the  most  celebrated,  as  well  as  the  most  an- 
cient, was  the  Pons  Sublicids,  so  called  because  it 
was  built  of  wood  ;  aublicct,  in  the  language  of  the 
Formiani,  meaning  wooden  beams.'  It  was  built 
by  Ancus  Marcius,  when  be  united  the  Janiculum  to 
the  city,'  and  became  renowned  from  the  well- 
known  feat  of  Horatius  Codes  in  the  war  with 
Porsenna.*  In  consequence  of  the  delay  and  diffi- 
culty then  experienced  in  breaking  it  down,  it  was 
reconstructed  without  nails,  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  beam  could  be  removed  and  replaced  at  pleas- 
ure.* It  was  so  rebuilt  by  the  pontifices,*  from 
which  fact,  according  to  Varro,'  they  derived  their 
name  ;  and  it  was  a^erward  considered  so  sacred, 
that  no  repairs  could  be  made  in  it  without  previous 
sacrifice  conducted  by  the  pontifex  in  person.*  In 
the  age  of  Augustus  it  was  still  a  wooden  bridge, 
18  is  manifest  from  the  epithet  used  by  Ovid  :* 

"  Turn  quoque  priecorum  Virgo  timulacra  virorum 
Mittere  rolnreo  seirpea  ponte  tolet ;" 

in  which  state  i;  appears  to  have  remained  at  the 
lime  of  Otho,  when  it  was  carried  away  by  an  in- 
undation of  the  Tiber*  In  later  ages  it  was  also 
called  Pom  JEmiliiu,  probably  from  the  name  of  the 
person  by  whom  it  was  rebuilt;  but  who  this.£mil- 
raa  was  is  uncertain.  It  may  have  been  .£miliu8 
Lepidiis  the  triumvir,  or  probably  the  .£milius  Lep- 
idos  who  was  censor  with  Munatius  Plancus,  ubder 
Augustus,  ten  years  after  the  Pom  Subliciut  fell 
down,  as  related  by  Dion  Cassius."  We  learn  from 
P.  Victor,  in  his  description  of  the  Regio  xi.,  that 
ihewi  two  bridges  were  one  and  the  same  :  "iEmil- 


va»  qui  ante  sublicius."  It  is  called  .^imnijn  q 
Javenal'  and  Lampridius,*  but  is  mentioned  by  i% 
pitolinus'  as  the  Pom  Subliciut ;  wliich  passage  it 
alone  sufficient  to  refute  the  assertion  of  some 
writers,  that  it  was  built  of  stone  at  the  perind 
when  the  name  of  i£milius  was  given  to  it.* 

This  bridge  was  a  favourite  resort  for  beggars, 
who  used  to  sit  upon  it  and  demand  alms.*  Hence 
the  expression  of  Juvenal,*  aliqui*  de  pon.'e,  for  i 
beggar.' 

It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventuie,  add 
was  the  bridge  over  which  C.  Gracchus  directed 
his  flight  when  he  was  overtaken  by  his  opponents.* 

II.  Pons  Pa  latinos  foimed  the  communication 
between  the  Palatine  and  its  vicinities  and  the  Ja- 
niculum, and  stood  at  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
"  Ponte  Rotto."  It  is  thought  that  the  words  o. 
Livy*  have  reference  to  this  bridge.  It  was  repaired 
by  Augustus.** 

III.,  IV.  Pons  Fabricios  and  Pons  Cbstius  were 
the  two  which  connected  the  Insula  Tiberina  with 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  river ;  the  first  with  the 
city,  and  the  latter  with  the  Janiculum.  Both  are 
still  remaining.  The  Pons  Fabricius  was  originally 
of  wood,  but  was  rebuilt  by  L.  Fabricius,  the  curt- 
tor  viarum,  as  the  inscription  testifies,  and  a  short 
time  previous  to  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline ;"  which 
passage  of  Dion  Cassius,  as  well  as  the  words  of 
the  scholiast  on  Horace,"  warrant  the  assumption 
that  it  was  then  first  buUt  of  stone.  It  is  now 
called  "  Ponte  quattro  capi."  The  Pons  Cestius  i« 
by  some  authors  supposed  to  have  been  built  during 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  Cestius  Gallus,  the  petsoc 
mentioned  by  Pliny,"  though  it  is  more  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  it  was  constructed  before  the  te^. 
mination  of  the  Republic,  as  no  private  individual 
would  have  been  permitted  to  give  bis  own  name 
to  a  public  work  under  the  Empire.'*  The  inscrip- 
tions now  remaining  are  in  commemoration  of  Val- 
entinianiis,  Valens,  and  Gratianus,  the  emperors  hj 
whom  it  was  restored.  Both  these  bridges  are  rep- 
resented in  the  annexed  woodcut:  that  on  the 
right  hand  is  the  Pons  Fabricius,  and  is  curious  as 
being  one  of  the  very  few  remaining  works  which 
bear  the  date  of  the  Republic ;  the  Pons  Cestius,  on 
the  left,  represents  the  efforts  of  a  much  later  age ; 
and,  instead  of  the  buildings  now  seen  upon  the  isl- 
and, the  temples  which  originally  stood  there,  a* 
well  as  the  island  itself,  have  been  restored. 


f.  Pons  Janicolensis,  vtnich  led  direct  to  the 
Janiculum.  The  name  oi  its  founder  and  period  of 
its  construction  are  unknown ;  but  it  occupied  the 
site  of  the  present  "  Ponte  Sisto,"  which  was  built 
by  Sixtus  IV.  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  bridge. 

VI.  Pons  Vaticanos,  so  called  because  it  formed 
the  communicatioi.  between  the  Campus  Martins 
and  Campus  V.°.ticanu8.  When  the  waters  of  the 
Tiber  are  very  low,  vestiges  of  the  piers  are  still 
toceniible  at  the  back  of  the  Hospital  of  San  Spir- 


l  (?aMus, «.  T.  Sublieinm.)— .S.  (Lit.,  i.,  33.— Dionyi.  Hal., 
|U_  p  183.)— 3.  (Lit.,  ii.,  10.— Vol.  Max.,  iii.,  S,  1.— Dionyi. 
nnl .  T.,  p.  MS,  ««i.)-^.  (Plin.,  n.  N.,  niri.,  SS.)— 5.  (Dio- 
•ya.  llaL,  p.  183.1—6.  (De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  83.)— 7.  (Dionjn.  Hal., 
la.,  1. 0.)— 8.  (Faat.,  t.,  881 .)— ».  (Tar-. ,  But. .  i.  8»,  who  alia 
•t  Ponf  Sublicini.)— 10.  (gv  tS3  '  ) 
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ito.  By  modern  topographists  this  bridge  is  olU« 
called  "  Pons  Triumphalis,''  but  without  any  clae» 
ical  authority ;  the  inference,  however,  is  not  inv 
probable,  because  it  led  directly  from  the  Camru 
to  the  Clivus  Cinnae  (now  Monte  Mario),  nam 
which  the  triumphal  processions  descended. 

VII.  Pons  .£lid8,  built  by  Hadrian,  which  led 
from  the  city  to  the  Mausoleum  {vid.  Mai'soleuh)**! 
that  emperor,  now  the  bridge  and  castle  of  St.  An- 

1.  (Sat.,  ri.,  n.)— 2.  (Helior.,  c.  17.)— 3.  (Anbnin.  Pint,  e. 
8.)— 4.  (Naidini,  llom.  Ant.,  Tiii.,  3.)— 4.  (Senec,  I>«  Viu  Baat.. 
c  33.)— 0.  (xir.,  134.)— 7.  (Compare  alao  Sat.,  ir.,  110.)— 8 
(Plat.,  Gracch.,  p.  842,  c— Compaie  Val.  Max.,  ir.,  7,  S.— Ori^ 
Fait.,Ti.,  477.)— ».  (il.,  51.)— 10.  (Inicrip.  xp.  Grat.,  p.  100 
n.  1.)— II.  (Dion,  zxirii.,  p.  W.)— 13.  (Sat«  IL,  iii..  IS,)— It 
(H.  N  ,  X..  IM.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  ri.,  31.)— 14.  (Naidiiii,  1  oO 
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gelo.  A.  n-.iireseotation  of  this  bridge  is  given  in 
the  k,  (owing  woodcut,  taken  from  a  medal  still  ex- 
lui.    It  afiurds  a  specimen  of  the  style  employed 


at  the  period  when  the  fine  arts  aie  consideied  te 
have  been  at  their  greatest  perfection  at  Rome. 
VIII.  Pons  Miltids,  on  the  Via  Fiarainia.  now 


POnte  MoUe,  was  bnilt  by  yEmilius  Scaurus  the 
eensor,*  and  is  mentioned  by  Cicero*  about  45  years 
after  its  formation.  Its  vicinity  was  a  favourite 
place  of  resort  for  pleasure  and  debauchery  in  the 
licentious  reign  of  Nero.*  Upon  this  bridge  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  Allobroges  were  arrested  by  Cice- 
ro's retainers  during  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.' 
Catolns  and  Pompey  encamped  liere  against  Lepi- 
dns  when  he  attempted  to  annul  the  acts  of  Sulla.* 
And,  finally,  it  was  at  this  spot  that  the  battle  be- 
tween Maientius  and  Constantine,  which  decided 
the  fate  of  the  Roman  Empire,  took  place  (A.D.  318). 
TTie  Roman  bridges  without  the  city  were  far 
Ion  maay  to  be  enumerated  here.    They  formed 


one  of  the  chief  embellishments  in  all  the  public 
roads  ;  and  their  frequent  and  stupendous  remains, 
still  existing  in  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  attest, 
even  to  the  present  day,  the  scale  of  grandeur  with 
which  their  works  of  national  utility  were  always 
carried  on.  Subjoined  is  a  representation  of  the 
bridge  at  Ariminum  [Rimini),  which  remains  entire, 
and  was  commenced  by  Augustus  and  terminated 
by  Tiberius,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscription,  which 
is  still  extant.  It  is  introduced  in  order  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  style  of  art  during  the  age  of 
Vitruvius,  that  peculiar  period  of  transition  hetweei 
the  austere  simplicity  of  the  Republic  and  the  |>ro 
fuse  magnificence  of  the  Empire. 


flie  l»rid(j ;  thrown  across  the  Bay  of  Baite  by 
Caligula,'  the  useless  undertaking  of  a  profligate 
prince,  does  not  require  any  farther  notice ;  bat 
the  bndgc  which  Trajan  built  across  the  Danube, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  human  inge- 
nuity, must  not  pass  unmentioned.  A  full  account 
of  its  construction  is  given  by  Dion  Cassius,*  and  it 
is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny.*  The  form  of  it  is 
given  in  the  following  woodcut,  from  a  representa- 
tion of  it  on  the  column  of  Trajan  at  Rome,  which 
has  given  rise  to  much  controversy,  as  it  does  not 
agree  in  inany  respects  with  the  description  of  Dion 
Cassias.  The  inscription,  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  this  bridge,  is  quoted  by  Leunclavius" 
ud  by  Grater." 

Sub  novti  socs  bapitob  bt  Dindvius. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  piers  only  are  o< 
stone,  and  the  superstructure  of  wood. 

The  Conte  Marsigli,  in  a  letter  to  Montfaucon, 
gives  the  probable  measurements  of  this  stnictare, 
from  observations  made  upon  the  spot,  which  wi)l 
serve  as  a  faithful  commentary  upon  the  text  <vf 
Dion.  He  considers  that  the  whole  line  coneir  ted 
of  23  piers  and  23  arches,  making  the  whole  briJge 
about  3010  feet  long,  and  48  m  height,  whicli  are 
much  more  than  the  number  displayed  upoT<  the 
column.  But  this  is  easily  accounted  for  wKhout 
impairing  the  authority  of  the  artist's  v-orh.  A 
fewer  number  of  arches  were  sufficient  to  riMW  the 
general  features  of  the  bridge,  without  crr.tinuing 
the  monotonous  uniformity  of  the  whole  lii<e,  which 
would  have  produced  an  effect  ill  adapt^'d  to  tbf> 


jjfejt^djsjd^iaaaiatgj: 


I  «f  acolptore.  It  was  destroyed  by  Hadri- 
an," iir.der  the  pretence  that  it  would  facilitate  the 
iBcaiBions  of  the  barbarians  into  the  Roman  terri- 
tories, but  in  reality,  it  is  said,  from  jealousy  and 
despair  of  being  able  himself  to  accomplish  any 
equally  great  nndertaUng,  which  is  supposed  to  be 


I.  (8|  in.,  lUdr.,  c  10.— Dion,  llix.,  797,  E.)— S  ( Aor.  Vict, 
O*  Virii  Uluitr.,  c.  27,  *  8.)— 3  (in  Cat.,  iii.,  S.)— 4.  (Tndt., 
An.,  ziii.,  47.)— 9.  (Cic.  in  Cot.,  iii.,  i.)—6.  (Flomi,  ui.,  23.) 
-7.  (Dion,  Bx.,  038,  E.— Soet.,  Calif.,  10.)- 8.  (Iiviii.,  77«, 
B.>— •.  (Ep.,*iii.,  4.— Compare  Procopiiii,  Do  yEdificii*.)— 10. 
•n.1041   0>— II.  (o  **a  ri-is.  (Di»-I.n.i 


confirmed  by  the  fact  that  be  afterward  put  to  deatk 
the  architect,  Artemidorus,  under  whose  directioaa 
it  was  constructed. 

The  Romans  also  denominated  by  the  name  of 
ponlts  the  causeways  which  in  modi  rn  language 
are  termed  "  viaducts."  Of  these,  'ho  Pom  ai 
Nonam,  now  called  Ponte  Nono,  near  the  ninth 
mile  from  Rome,  on  the  Via  Praiuttina,  is  a  finf 
specimen. 

Among  the  bridges  of  temporary  use,  which  were 


I.  (Oiomale  d**  Littenti  d'lulia,  (om.  zxii.,  p.  lit.) 
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awde  I'or  the  immediate  parposes  of  a  campaign, 
the  most  celebrated  is  that  constructed  by  Julias 
Cesar  over  the  Rhine  within  the  short  period  of 
ten  days.  It  was  built  entirely  of  wood,  and  the 
vihole  process  of  its  construction  is  minutely  detail- 
ed by  its  author.'  An  elevation  of  it  is  given  by 
Palladio,  constructed  in  ctonformity  with  the  ac- 
count of  Caesar,  which  has  been  copied  in  the  edi- 
tions of  Oudendorp  and  the  Delphin. 

Vegetius,'  Herodian,'  and  Lucan*  mention  the 
OBe  of  casks  (doUa,  cupa)  by  the  Romans,  to  support 
rafts  for  the  passage  of  an  army ;  and  Vegetius* 
•ays  that  it  was  customary  for  the  Roman  army  to 
carry  with  them  small  boats  (numoxu/i)  hollowed 
out  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  together  with  planks 
end  nails,  so  that  a  bridge  could  be  constructed  and 
bound  together  with  ropes  upon  any  emergency 
without  loss  of  time.  Pompey  passed  the  Euphra- 
tes by  a  similar  device  during  the  Mithradatic  war.' 
The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  bas-relief  on 
the  column  of  Trajan,  will  afford  an  idea  of  the 
general  method  of  construction  and  form  of  these 
bridges,  of  which  there  are  several  designs  upon 
the  same  monument,  all  of  which  greatly  resemble 
each  other. 


When  the  Comitia  were  hcM,  the  voters,  in  or- 
der to  reach  the  enclosure  called  tcptum  and  mile, 
pissed  over  a  wooden  platform,  elevated  above  the 
ground,  which  was  called  Pons  Suffraf^orutn,  in  or- 
der that  they  might  be  able  to  give  their  votes  with- 
out confusion  or  collusion. 

Pons  is  also  used  to  signify  the  platform  {tiritd- 
fya,  ino£<U)pa)  used  for  embarking  in,  or  disem- 
Varking  from,  a  ship. 

"  Jnttrea  JBneiu  toeis*  ie  puj^nbui  alti* 
Pontilmt  exponit."'' 

The  method  of  using  these  pontes  is  represented 
m  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  very  curious 
intaglio,  representing  the  history  of  the  Trojan  var, 
iiscovered  at  Bmillce  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
i7th  century,  which  is  given  by  Fabretti,  Syntagma 
O  Column.  Trajani,  p.  31S. 


•BROMOS  (jJpditoc  or  Ppo/ioc),  a  plant,  which 
Uterbach  makes  to  be  the  Avena  aativa,  "Oats." 
Stackhouse,  however,  is  in  favour  of  the  Secale 
CereaU,  and  Sprengel  of  the  Avena falua,  or  "wild 
f)at8." 

BRONZE  OfnA/toc,  <u),  a  compound  of  copper 
tnd  tin.  Other  metals  are  sometimes  combined 
Fith  the  above ;  but  the  most  ancient  bronzes, 
properly  so  called,  are  found  to  consist  of  those  two 
ingredienta.    In  the  article  on  Ma,  some  farther 


I.  (D«  B«U.  G«J1.,  ir.,  17.)— S.  (hi.,  7.)— 3.  (riii.,  4,  8.)- 
.:»„  4».>    -     •  -    —  ■     -■    -    ^■ 


(ML. 


).)—i.  (1.  c.)— 0.  (Fliinu,  iii.,  3.)— 7.  (Virg.,  Xn.,  z., 
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particulars  are  supplied  respecting  the  diflcicnt  om^ 
positions  of  brome  and  brat*.  Th'!  distinctive  twiH 
should  always  be  observed  in  speaking  ol  these 
3ubstanc(«,  it,  the  indiscriminate  use  of  thrm  has 
led  to  great  error  and  confusion  in  describing  workj 
of  art. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  remote  anti. 
quity  of  metallurgy;  though  at  what  precise  period 
the  various  metals  were  known,  in  what  order  tUej 
were  discovered,  and  by  what  processes  extracted 
—either  simply,  or  by  reducing  their  ores  when  they 
were  found  in  that  state,  there  are  n<>  satiaTactory 
means  of  judging.  In  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  01 
the  book  of  Job  we  read,  "  Surely  there  is  a  vein 
for  the  silver,  and  a  place  for  gold  where  they  fine 
it.  Iron  is  taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  brass  (cop- 
per) is  molten  out  of  the  stone."  This  passage, 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  supported  as  it  is  by  various 
intimations  throughout  the  Pentateuch,  shows  that 
at  this  early  period  greater  advances  had  been  made 
in  mining  and  the  metallurgic  arts  than  is  usually 
supposed.  There  is  the  same  dearth  of  exact  in. 
formation  on  the  practice  of  the  metal-founders  and 
workers  of  the  archaic  ages,  even  after  the  different 
substances  were  known,  and  objects  of  imitative 
art  had  been  executed  in  them. 

The  most  ancient  Greek  bronzes  extant  arc  com 
posed  simply  of  copper  and  tin ;  and  it  is  remarks 
hie  how  nearly  the  relative  proportions  of  the  met 
als  agree  in  all  the  specimens  that  have  been  ana- 
Ijrzed.  Some  bronze  nails  from  the  ruins  oi'  th< 
Treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycene ;  some  ancient  coin* 
of  Corinth ;  a  very  ancient  Greek  helmet,  on  whick 
is  a  boustrophedon  inscription,  now  in  the  British 
Museum ;  portions  of  the  breastplates  of  a  piece  of 
armour  called  the  Bronzes  of  Siris,  also  preserved 
in  our  national  collection;  and  an  antique  swor^ 
found  in  France,  produced  in  100  parts,  j 

87  43  and  88  copper 

12S3  and  12  tin 

99^6  Too 
At  a  later  period  than  that  to  which  some  ot  tna 
above  works  may  be  referred,  the  composition  of 
bronze  seems  to  have  been  a  subject  to  which  the 
greatest  attention  was  paid ;  and  the  addition  of  a 
variety  of  metals  seems  to  have  been  made  to  Dv 
original  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  combinatio.  ui 
copper  and  tin.  The  few  writers  on  art  whose 
evidence  has  reached  our  times,  make  particular 
mention  of  certain  of  these  bronzes,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  changes  they  underwent  by  the 
introduction  of  novel  elements,  were  still  ranked 
under  the  words  x<'^i'o{  and  at.  That  which  ap- 
pears to  have  held  the  first  place  in  the  estimation 
of  the  ancients  was  the  a*  CorinthiaeuTn,  which 
some  pretended  was  an  alloy  made  accidentally,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  the  melting  and  running  to- 
gether of  various  metals  (especially  gold  and  bronze), 
at  the  burning  of  Corinth  by  Lucius  Munimios, 
about  146  B.C.  This  account  is  obviously  incor- 
rect, as  some  of  the  artists  whose  productions  arr. 
mentioned  :is  composed  of  this  highly  valued  metal 
lived  long  before  the  event  alluded  to.  Pliny'  pa'- 
ticularizes  three  classes  of  the  Corinthian  bronzu. 
The  first,  he  says,  was  white  ^candidum),  the  giealM 
proportion  of  silver  that  was  employed  in  its  com 
position  giving  it  a  light  colour.  In  the  second  s'vt 
or  quality  gold  was  introduced,  in  sufficient  quan. 
tity  to  impart  to  the  mixture  a  strong  yellow  ni 
gold  tint.  The  third  was  composed  of  equal  pro- 
portions of  the  different  metals.  T:  e  oexibionze 
of  note  among  the  ancient  Greek  sc  ilptors  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  htpalizon,  which  it  seemi 
it  acquired  from  its  colour,  which  bore  some  i 


1.  (f  v..  uxiv..  a  > 
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I  to  that  of  tho  lh<r  (v^ap).  PUnjr  says  it  was 
inferior  to  thiA  Coriuthian  hroiize,  but  was  greatly 
preferred  to  the  mixtures  of  Delos  and  y£gina, 
which  for  a  long  period  had  a  high  reputation,  and 
weie  much  sought  after.  Tbe  colour  of  the  bronze 
-aBed  kefttixo*  must  have  been  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  ctKjue  eento  bronzes — a  dull,  reddish  brown. 
The  next  antient  bronze  in  order  of  celebrity  seems 
to  have  been  the  <u  DeUacum.  Its  reputation  was 
ao  great  that  the  island  of  Delos  became  the  mart 
to  whidi  all  who  required  works  of  art  in  metal 
crowded,  and  led,  in  time,  to  the  establishment  there 
of  some  of  the  greatest  artists  of  antiquity.  Next 
to  the  Delian.  or,  rather,  in  competition  with  it,  the 
«f  JEginetieum  was  esteemed.  We  are  told  that 
oo  metal  was  produced  naturally  in  .i£gina,  but  the 
(banders  and  artists  there  were  so  skilful  in  their 
composition  of  bronze,  that  the  island  acquired 
great  celebrity  on  tuat  account.  Two  of  the  most 
distinguished  among  tbe  sculptors  of  ancient  times, 
Mjrron  and  Polycletus,  contemporaries  of  Phidias, 
not  only  showed  their  rivalry  in  producing  tbe  finest 
works  of  ait,  but  also  in  the  choice  of  the  bronze 
they  used.  Myron,  we  ire  informed,  always  pre- 
ferred the  Delian,  while  Polycletus  adopted  the 
iEginetan  mixture — enmUuio  aultm  et  mnuUeriafiat.* 
Fiom  a  passage  in  Plutarch,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  this  far-lamed  DeUan  bronze  was  of  a  light 
■ad  somewhat  sickly  tint.*  Plutarrh  says  that  in 
his  time  its  composition  was  unknown. 

Of  some  of  the  other  bronzes  enumerated  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  little  or  nothing  is  known 
beyond  the  titles.  Three  of  these  are  tbe  <m  De- 
aumjutium,*  the  tu  nigrum,*  and  the  Tartessian 
bronza  (n'opr7<r<r(ocx<<^°c)  mentioned  by  Pausanias.* 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  mixtures  of  metals, 
U  may  be  right  to  allude  to  a  composition  mentioned 
hjr  Pliny*  under  the  title  of  tutrickiUatm,  written  also 
mnduleum,  which  some  writers  have  supposed  was 
•n  established  bronze  composed  of  gold  and  bronze, 
•r,  at  least,  of  giU  and  copper.  It  is  possible  there 
nay  have  been  a  factitious  substance  so  designa- 
ted ;  but  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  appears  to 
be  wumntain-nutal,  from  the  Greek  words  oipoc  or 
Spec,  o  nounlain,  and  ;);aAip6c;  and  the  accidental 
similarity  of  sour.d  has  doubtless  led  modem  wri- 
ters into  error  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  first 
two  syllables,  and  into  the  belief  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  designate  the  combination  of  the  two 
metals  alluded  to.  Reference  to  the  passage  in 
Ftiny  will  make  this  clear  to  the  reader.  He  says 
distinctly  it  was  not  found  in  his  time,  the  mines 
which  produced  it  being  exhausted. 

Althoagh,  strictly  speaking,  it  does  not  belong  to 
C  ir  mbject,  a  mixture,  which  was  employed  and 
rtrb  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  may  be  mentioned 
in  this  place.  It  was  called  tleclrum,  and  was  com- 
posed of  gold  and  tilvtr  in  certain  proportions.  It 
was,  in  aU  probability,  only  used  for  extraordinary 
poiposes.  Thus  Helen  is  said  to  have  dedicated,  in 
the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Lindus,  a  cup  made  of 
tUUrum,  of  the  exact  size  and  form  of  one  of  her 

0<wa  breasts  {Mmerva  templum  hahtt  lAndot 

m  fMO  Helena  tacratil  calicem  ex  electro.  Aijieit 
kittoris,  mamnut  «u<e  mentura'). 

Tbe  ancients  were  partial  to  polychromic  sculp- 
ture, as  is  evident  from  the  variety  of  colours  and 
materials  they  employed  even  in  the  best  period  of 
Greek  art,  namely,  the  age  of  Pericles,  when  Phid- 
ias, Ageladas,  Myron,  Polycletus,  Alcamenes,  and 
Pythagoras,  were  in  the  zenith  of  their  glory.  This 
taste  was  carried  into  metal-works,  and  seems^  if 
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the  accounts  that  hani  been  brought  down  to  us  aic 
to  be  credited,  to  have  existed  in  very  early  times 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  tbe  genuineness  of 
the  passage  in  Homer  in  Mchich  inentioii  i-  made  oi 
tbe  shield  of  Achilles.  It  is  only  necessaiy  here  to 
state,  that  in  one  of  its  compartments,  oxen,  shee]*, 
and  various  other  objects  were  represented,  and 
that  they  were  distinguished  by  variety  of  colour* 
Pliny'  says  that  the  artist  Ariatonidas  made  a  sta 
ue  of  Athamas,  in  which  he  proposed  to  himself  tht 
difficult  task  of  producing  the  effect  of  shame,  o 
blushing,  by  using  a  mixture  of  iron  with  the  bronzt 
in  which  the  work  was  executed  (JEe  femimqut 
mitcuit,  lit  rubigine  ejus  per  nitorcm  arts  relucentt 
exprimeretur  vereeundia  rubor).  Plutarch  tells  ui 
that  a  statuary  called  Silanio  or  Silanion  made 
statue  of  Jocasta  dying,  and  so  composed  his  met 
als  that  a  pallid  appearance  or  complexion  was  pro- 
duced. This,  it  is  said,  was  effected  by  the  intro- 
duction of  silver.  Callistratus  speaks  of  a  statue 
of  Cupid  by  Praxiteles,  and  another  of  Occasion 
(Kaipof),  represented  under  the  form  of  a  youth  ; 
also  one  of  Bacchus  by  Praxiteles ;  all  of  which 
were  remarkable  for  the  colour  of  the  bronze  imi- 
tating the  appearance  of  nature.  A  bronze  relievo 
of  the  battle  of  Alexander  and  Porus  is  also  tefer- 
red  to  for  its  truth  of  effect,  produced  by  tbe  blend 
ing  of  colours,  and  which  rendered  it  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  finest  pictures. 

With  the  very  limited  data  we  possess,  it  is  im- 
possible to  offer  much  conjecture  upon  these  state 
ments,  or  to  say  how  much  or  how  little  they  are 
to  be  relied  upon.  Some  of  the  accounts  are  vaoaf. 
probably  inventions  of  the  fancy;  some  of  tbea 
may  be  founded  on  facts  greatly  overcharged,  thn 
effects  described  being  produced  by  overlaying  the 
metal  with  colour,  or  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  by 
what  is  now  called  plating.  A  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  metal,  and  the  processes  of 
founding,  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  cf 
the  impracticability  of  efTecting  (at  least  by  melting 
the  materials  together,  and  so  producing  variety  of 
tints)  what  it  is  pretended  was  done  in  some  of  tbe 
instances  referred  to. 

The  earliest  mode  of  working  in  metal  among  the 
Greeks  seems  to  have  been  with  the  hammer  ;  by 
beating  out  lumps  of  the  material  into  the  form  pro- 
posed, and  afterward  fitting  the  pieces  together  by 
means  of  pins  or  keys.  It  was  called  a^pJiXarov, 
from  a^ipa,  a  hammer.  Pausanias*  describes  thit 
process  in  speaking  of  a  very  ancient  statue  of  Ju- 
piter at  Sparta,  the  work  of  Learchus  of  Rhegium 
With  respect  to  its  supposed  antiquity,  Papsaniat 
can  only  mean  that  it  was  very  ancient,  and  of  the 
archaic  style  of  art.  The  term  sphurelala  is  used 
by  Diodorus  Siculus  in  describing  some  very  ancienl 
works  which  are  said  to  have  decorated  the  cele 
brated  gardens  and  palace  of  Ninus  and  SeiGiramin 
at  Babylon.  Pliny'  mentions  a  statue  of  Dianu 
Anaitis  worked  in  the  same  way ;  and,  that  there 
may  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  of  solid  hammer-work, 
he  uses  two  expressions  to  convey  his  meaning. 
The  statue  was  of  gold,  and  the  passage  describing 
it  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion :  "  Aurea  statue 
prima  nulla  inanitaie,  et  anteiiuam  1 1  are  aliqua  illo 
mndo  fitrct  guam  vacant  hulosphyiaton,  in  temple 
Andittdis  posita  dicitur."  A  statue  of  Dionysius  by 
Onassimedps,  of  solid  bronze,  is  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias' as  existing  at  Thebes  in  his  time.  The 
next  mode,  among  the  Greeks,  of  executing  metal- 
works  seems  to  have  been  by  plating  upon  a  nu- 
cleus, or  general  form,  of  wood :  a  practice  which 
was  employed  also  by  the  Egyptians,  as  is  pr<jvoJ 
by  a  specimen  of  their  ai  t  preserved  in  the  British 
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Museum     The  subject  is  a  small  head  of  Osiria 

snd  Vhe  nood  is  still  remaining  within  the  metal. 
It  is  probable  that  the  terms  hohupkyraton  and  rphy- 
rtton  were  intended  to  designate  tlie  two  modes  of 
hammer-work ;  the  first  on  a  solid  mass,  and  the 
other  hammering  out  plates. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  at  what  date 
the  casting  of  metal  was  introduced.  That  it  was 
knoiini  at  a  very  early  period  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
tlihough  it  may  not  have  been  exercised  by  statua- 
ries in  European  Greece  till  a  comparatively  late 
date.  The  art  of  founding  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes  or  stages.  The  first  is  the  simple 
melting  of  metals ;  the  second,  casting  the  fused 
metals  into  prepared  forms  or  moulds;  and  the 
third,  casting  into  a  mould,  with  a  core  or  internal 
nucleus,  by  which  the  metal  may  be  preserved  of  a 
determined  thickness.  The  first  stage  must  have 
been  known  at  a  perio>l  of  which  we  have  no  record 
beyond  that  intimation  especially  alladed  to  in  Job, 
which  establishes  the  fact  that  some  of  the  process- 
es of  metallurgy  were  well  known  when  that  book 
was  com  posed.  The  earliest  works  of  art  described 
as  of  hammer-work  were  probably  executed  in 
lumps  of  metal  that  had  already  undergone  this 
simple  preparation.  The  casting  of  metal  into 
moulds  must  also  have  been  practised  very  early. 
There  are  no  means  of  knowing  of  what  material 
or  composition  the  forms  or  moulds  were  made,  but 
in  all  probability  clay  (dried,  and  then  perhaps 
baked)  was  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  a  spot  where  clay  abounded  having 
been  chosen  fur  the  founding  of  the  bronze  works 
for  the  Temple  of  Solomon  supports  this  supposl- 
tioih  Of  course,  all  the  earliest  works  produced  in 
this  stage  of  the  art  must  have  been  solid.  The 
third  process,  that  of  casting  into  a  mould  with  a 
core,  was  an  important  step  in  the  statuary's  art. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  record  of  the  time,  nor  of 
the  mode  in  which  this  was  eflected  by  the  ancients, 
unless  we  consider  the  statements  of  Pausanias  of 
•ufficient  authority  for  the  date  of  the  various  dis- 
coveries among  the  Greeks.  His  account  would 
unply  that  the  art  of  casting  was  not  known  before 
the  time  of  Theodorus  of  Samoa,  who  probably  lived 
between  eight  and  seven  hundred  years  before  our 
era.'  Herodotus,*  Pliny,*  and  Pausanias  make 
honourable  mention  of  Rhoecus  and  Theodorus. 
Pausaniaa  says*  that  they  first  invented  catting  in 
bronze  (dit^jeov  ;|faAjcdi<  icot  iyaXitaTa  {^uj/ctitovto). 
Pliny,  who  seems  to  have  written  down  whatever 
he  heard,  says,*  "In  Samo  primo*  omnium  'plaiti- 
een'  rmeniue  Rheecum  el  Theodorum ;"  but  he  proves 
the  incorrectness  of  this  statement  by  recording 
an  instance  of  the  proficiency  of  Theodorus  in  his 
art,  when  he  says  "He  cast  a  bronze  statue  of 
himself,  holding  in  one  hand  a  file  (in  allusion, 
probably,  to  his  profession),  and  in  the  other  a  quad- 
riga of  such  small  dimensions  that  a  fly  might 
cover  it  with  its  wings :"  an  example  of  practical 
•kill  that  at  once  places  him  in  a  much  more  ad- 
vanced rank  in  his  art  than  the  inventor  of  its  first 
and  most  simple  process  coujd  have  attained. 

The  ancients  used  something  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  a  solder  for  fastening  the  diflerent  pieces 
of  metal  together;  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  term  KoXktiait  means  a  solder  or  only 
4  species  of  glue.  Pausanias  distinctly  speaks  of  it 
as  something  different  from  nails  or  cramps,  and 

Eves  us  the  name  of  its  inventor,  Glancus  of  Chios, 
e  is  speaking  of  a  vase  of  iron,  which  he  says  was 

the  work  rAovxov toU  Xiov.  atS^pcn  KoJthjatv 

ifip^  evpovTOi /tav^  6i  ij  ir^AAa  awixti  Tt,  kcu 
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loTiv  aJbr^  rfi  aiinpv  ieoftis^  Pliny,  in  like  manner 
speaks  of  a  solder  under  the  title  ot plumbum  urga^ 
larium*  Many  of  the  works  in  the  British  Mna0> 
urn,  as  well  as  ir.  other  collections,  show  the  poinls 
of  junction  of  the  various  pieces  of  which  the  ob- 
jects are  composed;  but  how  they  were  fastened 
together  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  the  rust  that  has  a» 
cumulated,  both  within  and  without,  quite  piette 
ding  the  possibility  of  minute  and  satisfactory  ex- 
amination. Some  of  them  appear  to  have  been  fit 
ted  together  somewhat  in  the  manner  called  dou 
lailing,  and  then  pinned;  but  whether  they  were 
then  soldered,  or  merely  beaten  together  with  ttM 
hammer,  and  then  worked  over  to  make  the  surface 
entire,  cannot  be  determined.  The  modem  practiee 
of  burning  the  parts  together  seems,  as  far  as  there 
are  opportunities  of  judging,  to  have  been  quite  un- 
known to  the  ancients. 

The  finest  collection  of  ancient  bronzes  is  In  the 
Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples.  They  have  been  found 
chiefly  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
and  among  them  are  some  examples  of  great  skill 
and  beauty.  A  few  of  the  heads  offer  peculiarities 
in  the  treatment  of  the  hair,  the  small  corkscrew- 
curls,  and  the  ends  of  the  beards  being  formed  of 
separate  pieces  of  metal  fastened  on.  Several  of 
the  statues  have  the  eyes  of  paste  and  of  stones, 
or  sometimes  of  a  diflerent  metal  from  the  material 
of  the  rest  of  the  work.  Silver  was  often  united 
with  bronze.  Cicero  mentions  a  statue  of  "  ApcUe 
ttneus,  cujut  infemare  liUerulis  mtHulis  argenteit  no- 
nun  Myronit  trot  imcfiphan."*  In  a  bronze  statue 
of  a  youth,  in  the  collection  at  Paris,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  Greek  inscription  in  silver  letters.  Tbejr 
are  inserted  into  the  left  foot.  The  Museo  Borbon- 
ico possesses  some  examples  of  inlaid  silver-work. 
There  are  also  instances  of  it  in  the  collection  cf 
bronzes  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  names  of  few  sculptors,  or,  ratiier,  statuaries 
of  celebrity,  have  reached  us  who  were  not  chidly 
distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  their  works  in 
bronze.  Theodorus  of  Samoa  has  already  been 
mentioned ;  Gitiadas  of  Sparta  and  Glaucias  of 
.£gina  may  be  added  as  holding  an  eminent  placM 
among  the  earlier  artists  in  bronze.  A  list  of  the 
statuaries  of  Greece  Who  excelled  in  works  in  met 
al  would  almost  be  a  bistoty  of  sculpture.  It  wil 
be  enough  to  state  that  Ageladas,  the  master  ot 
Phidias,  Phidias,  Alcamenes,  Agoracritus,  Polycle- 
tus,  Myron,  Praxiteles,  and  Lysippus  exercised, 
and  contributed  to  bring  to  perfection,  this  branch 
of  art.  Bronze-casting  seems  to  have  declined  in 
Greece  soon  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
about  330  B.C.  The  accounts  given  of  the  number 
of  works  executed  about  that  period  almost  exceed 
belief.  Lysippus  alone  is  said,  according  to  Pliny, 
to  have  produced  above  600,  or,  according  to  anoth- 
er reading,  above  1500.* 

The  Romans  were  never  distinguished  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  of  design  ;  and,  when  statue* 
were  required  by  them  in  the  earlier  period  of  their 
history,  they  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Etrus- 
can artists.  Afterward,  as  their  empire  was  ex- 
tended, the  city  was  filled  with  the  works  of  the 
best  schools  of  Greece,  and  numbers  of  artists  ol 
that  country,  no  longer  able  to  find  employment  at 
home,  established  themselves  in  the  capital  of  the 
West.  Zenodorus  is  said  to  have  executed  some 
magnificent  works  in  the  time  of  Nero ;  and  the  t» 
mains  of  art  of  the  time  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the 
Antonines,  prove  that  artists  of  great  xkiU  were  liv- 
ing at  the  date  of  those  emperors.    Many  of  the 
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eiamples  ol  jronze  works  that  have  reached  us  ex- 
hibit eigm  of  having  been  gilt,  and  the  writers  of 
.Mtiquity  refer  occasionally  to  the  practice.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  employed  till  taste  had  much 
deteriorated;  probably  when  the  value  and  rich- 
nesa  of  the  material  were  more  highly  estimated 
than  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  Nero 
comnsanded  a  statue  of  Alexander,  the  work  of  Ly- 
•ippaa,  to  be  gilt ;  but  Pliny'  tells  us  it  was  found 
to  injure  the  beauty  and  effect  of  the  work,  and  the 
gold  was  removed. 

The  greatest  destruction,  at  one  time,  of  ancient 
works  of  art  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  at  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  collection  of  statues  had 
been  made  with  great  care,  and  their  number  had 
eccumulated  to  an  amount  which  seems  quite  sur- 
prising when  it  is  considered  how  long  a  time  had 
elapsed  since  art  had  been  encouraged  or  protected. 
At  the  period  alluded  to  we  are  told  that  some  of 
iho  finest  works  of  the  ancient  masters  were  pur- 
posely destroyed;  either  in  mere  wantonness,  or 
with  the  view  of  turning  the  material  into  money, 
or  for  sale  to  the  metal  founders  for  the  value  of 
the  briiHze.  Among  the  few  works  saved  from  this 
devastation  are  the  celebrated  bronze  horses  which 
DOW  decorate  the  exteiior  of  St.  Mark's  Church  at 
Venice.  They  have  been  ascribed,  but  without  suf- 
ficient authority,  to  Lysippus. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  subject  of  metal- work- 
ing, it  may  be  right  to  add  a  few  words  upon  toreutic 
art  iTopevTiici).  From  the  difference  of  opinion 
that  exists  among  antiquaries  and  scholars,  it  is 
easier  to  say  what  it  is  not  than  what  it  is.  Some 
belicTb  it  to  be  equivalent  to  the  calatura  of  the 
I.atins,  which  seems  to  mean  channg.  Others  sup- 
pose It  means  the  art  of  turning,  from  Tdpvoc :  and 
others  think  it  applies  to  works  in  relievo,  from  to- 
pof,  clear,  distinct.  Some  believe  it  is  the  art  of 
nniting  two  or  more  metals ;  and  others,  that  it  is  the 
onion  uf  metal  with  any  other  material.  Millingen, 
who  is  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  such  subjects, 
says.  "The  art  of  working  the  precious  metals  ei- 
ther separately,  or  uniting  them  with  other  substan- 
ces, was  called  loreutici.  It  was  known  at  a  very 
eariy  epoch,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  the  ark  of  Cypselus,  and  other  productions 
of  the  kind."*  There  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of 
work,  noticed  by  the  above  writer,  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  not  cast,  but  consists  of  very  thin 
laminated  plates  of  silver,  beaten  or  punched  out, 
and  chased.  The  relief  is  bold,  and  the  accessories 
are  of  sheet  gold,  overlaid. 

•BRUCUS  or  BRUCHUS  (/JpoCicof,  Ppoixot),  a 
Teiy  formidable  species  of  locust,  described  by  The- 
ophrastus*  as  the  most  destructive  of  their  kind. 
The  term,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  well  defined  by  the  Greek  writers.*  The  Bru- 
duu  in  the  Linnean  system  is  an  insect  that  com- 
mits great  ravages  on  the  different  grains  of  the  ma- 
jority of  leguminous  plants,  and  of  some  kernel 
fruits,  and  particularly  on  beans,  lentils,  vetches, 
and  pease.*  The  ppoixoc  of  the  ancients  appears 
lo  have  been  the  same  with  the  Costut  of  Pliny  and 
Festus.* 

•BRYON  (fipvm),  a  term  used  in  a  variety  of 
senses:  1.  As  applied  to  the  germe  of  a  flower  by 
Theophrastos. '  2.  To  the  male  Catkins  by  the  same 
writer.*  3.  To  the  flowers  or  coroUn:  by  the  same,* 
ud  slso  by  Nicander."   4.  To  the  sca-algK  by  The- 


(H.  N.,  xxxir.,  19,  ^  8.)— S.  (MUlinnn,  Aoc.  inod.  Mono- 
iC*,i>L  ziT. — Winekelmuin,  StnriadiiUis  Arti  del  DiKgno. — 
(taatnatiadsQaiMT,  Jnp.  Olrmp.)— 3.  (D«  Anini*!.  rap.  app., 
HkP  an,  6d.  Schiwid.)— 4.  (Adanv,  Append.,  i.  t.)— 6.  (Onf- 
tttt  Cnrnr.  ni.  xr..  p.  M.)-«.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,xxx„  IS.— F«at., 
•  T.)-7.  (H.  P,  i., !.)-».  (H.  P,  i., ».)-».  (H.  P.,  iii.,  7.)— 
0  (TkMitc,  •  ,  7l.> 


ophrastus.'  5.  To  the  Utnea  by  Dioscoride:,  Galeii 
and  Panlus  .lEgineta.*  The  term  Umea  is  borrow 
ed  from  the  Arabian  medical  authors,  and  appbed 
to  a  genus  of  Lichens.  6.  To  the  grape  of  the 
white  poplar.*  7.  To  a  kind  of  shrub  like  lettuce.* 
•BRYONTA  ifipuuiitt),  a  species  of  -wild  vinf , 
Bryony.  The  name  Pfniuvia  was  applied  to  two 
kinds  of  viae,  the  u/i;reAof  Xn/xi?,  or  white  vine  (th« 
Bryonia  alba  of  Pliny),  and  the  iifiiTeXos  luXtuva,  Ol 
black  vine  (Bryonia  nigra).  The  term,  however,  i» 
more  property  applied  to  the  latter  of  the  two.  Il 
is  the  same  with  the  Tamm  Communis,  L.* 

•BU'BALIS  or  BU'BALUS  {fioita}^  or  -oc),  I. 
names  first  applied  by  Aristotle*  and  his  successors 
to  a  species  of  Antelope,  most  probably  the  Stag- 
like Antelope.  "How  these  writers,"  observes 
Lieutenant-colonel  Smith, "  came  to  designate  such 
an  animal  by  an  appellation  which  is  symphonic 
with  that  of  the  Buffalo  in  all  the  dialects  of  North- 
ern and  Central  Asia,  cannot  be  explained  but  by 
the  supposition  that  Aristotle  gave  that  name  in 
consequence  of  some  imperfect  information  which 
he  may  have  obtained  on  this  subject  through  the 
Macedonian  invaders  of  Eastern  Persia.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  those 
animals  of  a  large  size  that  used,  until  of  late,  to  be 
clasjed  with  the  antelope,  the  more  equivocal  char- 
acteristic approximates  them  to  the  Bovine  nearly 
as  much  as  to  the  Caprine  nature.  Hence  the  nat- 
uralists of  the  present  day  ha-e  found  it  necessary 
to  interpose  a  new  genus,  thf>  characters  of  which 
should  embrace  the  evanescent  distinctions  of  An- 
telope, Capra,  and  Ovis,  together  with  the  incipient 
characters  which  show  the  approximation  to  Bos. 
This  is  the  Genus  Oamalis.  The  native  names  ol 
the  animals  thus  generically  separated,  import  thai 
they  are  considered  distinct  from  the  Antek^  ir 
their  own  countries ;  and  although  no  great  struss 
should  usually  be  laid  upon  kical  names,  yet  it  would 
be  treating  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
resident  nations  with  an  indiscriminating  indiffer- 
ence, if,  upon  inquiry,  it  should  be  found  that,  from 
the  earliest  antiquity  to  the  present  time,  every  peo- 
ple who  have  intimate  knowledge  of  the  animais 
under  consideration  should  agree  in  bestowing  one 
generical  designation  upon  them,  and  yet  that  such 
designation  should  be  rejected  by  systematic  wri- 
ters for  one  Jess  analogous.  Sach,  however,  is  the 
case  with  the  groups  of  animals  before  us,  which, 
whether  they  be  Indian  or  African,  have  in  their  lo- 
cal names  either  something  that  shows  their  separ- 
ation from  Antelope,  or,  what  is  more  common,  a 
generic  indication,  which  proves  them  to  be  regard- 
ed as  more  nearly  allied  to  Bos  than  to  Capra 
Where  the  Persian,  Arabo-Indee,  and  Eastern  and 
Western  Arabic  are  concerned,  it  appears  that  all 
the  species  we  are  about  to  enumerate  will  be  found 
designated  by  the  generical  word  Ghau,  '  ox'  or 
'cow;'  Bakr,  'oxen,'  'cows,'  in  the  Arabic,  or 
Bakrah  in  the  Persian.  The  appellation  g^ven  by 
Aristotle  may,  after  these  remarks,  be  easily  traced 
to  its  source."' 

*II.  The  Buffalo.  "The  name  Bubaiis  is  assert- 
ed to  have  been  transferred  from  the  Antelope  Bu- 
baiis of  authors  {Genus  Damalis)  to  the  animals  of 
the  Buffalo  group,  during  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  It  is  true,  as  Buffon  maintains, 
that  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  Oppian  did  not  know  the 
Buffalo  by  the  name  of  Bubaiis,  but  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that,  in  the  age  of  Martial,*  this  name  wa> 
vaguely  applied  even  to  the  Urus,  and,  consequeut- 


1.  (H.  P.,  IT.,  6.)— S.  (DioKor.,  i.,  tO.— Galen,  De  Simol.,  ri 
—Paul  JEgm.,  Til.,  3.)— 3.  (Plin.,  JI.  N.,  liiy  28.)— 4.  (Plin, 
H.  N.,  xiii,,  25.)— S.  (Plin.,  U.  N.,  iiiii.,  1.— F«o  in  Plin.,  1  c.l 
— t.  (Aristot.,  U.  A.,  iii.,  t.)— 7.  (Smith  in  Griffith's  Curei 
ml.  iT.,  n.  343.)— 8.  (De  Spcct.  Ep.,  33.) 
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ly,  that  the  vulgar  were  already  familiaiized  with 
it  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Flavian  line.  Now 
the  Bubalia  of  Aristotle  must  hare  been  a  rare  ani- 
.7iai,  which  certainly  bore  no  such  Greek  name  in 
its  native  regions,  and  thererore  the  word  itself 
originated  and  became  common  in  some  other  way. 
The  learned  among  the  ancients  were  as  liable  to 
misapply  appellations  of  strange  animals  as  the  mod- 
ems, and  the  Aracbosian  oxen  of  Aristotle  may 
have  been  known  to  the  Greek  soldiers  of  Alexan- 
Jer  by  another  name ;  indeed,  by  the  name  which 
it-  appears  the  Buffalo  bore  among  the  northern  na- 
tions of  Central  Asia  from  the  earliest  periods ;  a 
name  which,  although  it  has  the  sound  of  a  Grreek 
compound,  is  nevertheless  of  genuine  Turanian  ori- 
gin. It  is  composed  of  the  syllable  Bu,  '  ox,'  join- 
ed to  a  distinctive  epithet  Taking  the  Tartaric  to 
be  the  root,  we  find  that  nearly  aU  the  dialects  of 
ancient  Turan,  Cheen,  and  the  posterior  Sclavonic, 
lesignate  both  the  Buffalo  and  the  Bull  by  the  words 
Butan,  Buka,  Biuum,  Buja,  Buha,  Bucha,  Bug*, 
Bujan.  Buwol  is  the  modem  Russian,  Bauxd  the 
Polish,  Buaal  Bohemian,  and  Biol  Hnngarian.  In 
most  of  the  countries  where  the  above  dialects  are 
*poken,  the  Bufialo  is  nearly  aa  common  as  the  do- 
mestic ox,  and,  moreover,  some  of  these  dialects 
were  spoken  by  the  very  nations  who  introduced 
the  animal  into  Western  Asia,  Africa,  and  Enrope. 
From  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  subject, 
the  presumption  will  be  found  to  be  fairly  establish- 
ed, that  the  nations  who  invaded  the  Roman  and 
Byzantme  empires  brought  with  them  the  very  an- 
imal whose  name  had  reached  Europe,  perhaps  by 
caeans  of  the  Greek  followers  of  tlie  Seieucian  dy- 
nasty, and  that  the  word  Bubalis  is  the  true  name 
of  the  Buffalo,  as  clearly  as  Urus  and  Bison  are  de- 
rived from  the  Teutonic  Auroclu  ( Uroh)  and  Wiz- 
tnd.  Aristotle  and  others  evidently  knew  the  Buf- 
falo (fioec  iypioi  iv  'Apaxuroi^,  Bos  Indieiu,  or  Ara- 
thosiat  Ox).  It  is  described  as  differing  from  the 
Dx  as  the  Wild  Boar  does  from  the  Hog ;  to  be 
>lack,  powerful,  with  the  nose  turned  up,  and  the 
koms  bent  outward.  In  that  period,  the  species 
was  not  found  farther  west  than  Northeastern  Per- 
sia. Paul  Wamefried,  surnamed  Diaconus,  fixes 
the  appearance  of  Buffaloes  in  Italy  in  the  reign  of 
Aigilulf,  or  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  that  is, 
't  the  year  696.  But  we  may  reasonably  look  for 
meir  appearance  in  the  east  of  Europe  to  an  earlier 
date.  If  the  myriads  of  Attila's  forces  drawn  out 
of  Eastern  and  Central  Asia,  were  supported  by 
droves  of  cattle  bearing  grain  (buck-weed),  as  is 
still  done  with  buffaloes  in  common  trade,  and  by 
the  nomad  equestrian  nations,  who  lead  or  follow 
these  animals  in  their  native  regions,  there  is  no 
reason  for  us  to  conclude  that  the  Aracbosian  Buf- 
falo was  not  in  their  herds ;  or  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  power  of  the  Huns  did  not  extend  into  the 
northem  provinces  of  Persia  or  Chorasmia,  the 
Avars  and  Bulgarians  may  be  regarded  as  the  con- 
ductors of  that  spiecies  to  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 
Thrace,  and  Blyricum.  This  was  probably  during 
the  reign  of  Marcian,  or  about  458,  and  the  subse- 
quent introduction  of  the  animals  into  Italy  might 
result  from  causes  not  connected  with  the  migra- 
tions of  barbarians.'" 
•BUBO,  the  Homed  Owl.  {Vid.  Gtkvx.) 
BOCCINA  (fivKttvti),  a  kind  of  hora-trampet,  an- 
ciently made  out  of  a  shell.  It  is  thus  happily  de- 
scribed l»y  Ovid  : 

"  Cava  buecina  tumilur  illi 
TortUit,  in  latum  qua  turbine  creseit  ab  into : 
Bue/Hna,  qua  in  medio  concepit  ul  aerapontu, 
LitUna  voce  replet  tub  utroque  jacentia  Phccbo."* 


I.  (SiiuthiiiGriffith'iCaTier,Tal.iT.,p.  I78,Mq4.)— t.  (Met., 
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The  musical  jnstmment  buuina  nearlv  resemM« 
in  shape  the  shell  buccinum,  and,  like  it,  might  aj 
most  be  described  from  the  above  lines  (in  the  la*- 
guage  of  conchologists)  as  spiral  and  gibbous.    1^ 
two  drawings  in  the  annexed  woodcut  agrciMllK 
this  account.     In  the  first,  taken  from  a  frieze,-  the 
buceina  is  curved  for  the  convenience  of  the  per- 
former,  with  a  very  wide  mouth,  to  diffuse  and  it- 
crease  the  sound.   In  the  next,  a  copy  of  an  ancient 
sculpture  taken  from  Blanchini's  work,'  it  still  re- 
tains the  original  form  of  the  shelL    According  n 


Hyginus,'  the  buecina  was  invented  by  Tyrrbenin, 
a  son  of  Hercules,  which,  if  the  tradition  wert.  ol 
any  value,  would  refer  this,  as  well  as  many  othei 
musical  iostraments  in  use  among  the  Ronoans,  tc 
an  Etruscan  origin.  Propertius*  testifies  to  its  be- 
ing a  very  ancient  instrument.  Atbenaus*  men- 
tions a  kind  of  shell  callei  x^pvf  (according  to  Cas- 
aubon,  the  shell  of  the  murex),  probably  from  it? 
sonorous  qualities. 

The  inscriptions  quoted  by  Bartholini*  aeem  W 
prove  that  the  buecina  was  distinct  from  the  amui 
but  it  is  often  confounded  with  it.'  The  bacont 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  distingnished  by  tbc 
twisted  form  of  the  shell,  from  which  it  was  origi- 
nally made.  In  later  times  it  was  carved  firooi 
hom,  and  perhaps  from  wood  or  metal,  so  as  to  im 
itate  the  sheU. 

The  buecina  was  chiefly  used  to  proclaim  tht 
watches  of  the  day*  and  of  the  night,  hence  called 
bucdna  prima,  tecunda,  &c.*  It  was  also  blown  at 
funerals,  and  at  festive  entertainments  both  before 
sitting  dovni  to  table  and  alter.'*  Macrobius"  tell* 
us  that  tritons  holding  buecina  were  fixed  on  the 
roof  of  the  temple  of  Saturn. 

According  to  Festus,"  buceina  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  Bvxiavov,  a  word  not  found  in  the  lexicons, 
or,  as  others  say,  from  the  Hebrew  buk,  a  trumpet. 
Varro  considers  it  as  formed  by  Onomatopceia  from 
bou,  in  allusion  to  its  sound.  Tt  is  more  probably 
derived  from  buccinum,  the  namii  of  a  shellfish. 

The  sound  of  the  buceina  was  called  buccimu,  aa< 
the  musician  who  played  it  buccinator  (in  Greek  ^v. 
Kavtiry^). 

•BU'CERAS  (fiovKepac),  the  heih  Fenugreek,  Tti- 
goneUafoemtm  Gracum.  The  name  is  derived  from 
^ovt,  "  an  ox,"  and  Kipac,  "  a  hom,"  the  seed  re- 
sembling the  hom  of  an  ox.  Other  appellations  fin 
this  same  plant,  as  given  by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny, 
are  telit,  carphot,  agocerat,  ceraitit,  liitut,  and  itatit 
The  Roman  writer  gives  a  long  account  of  its  sev- 
eral uses  in  the  healing  art,  espeftially  in  female 
complaints." 

•BUFO,  the  Toad.    (Vid.  Pbrt.'vos.) 


1.  (Bumej's  History  of  Muiic,  Tol.  i.,  pi  0.)— 2.  (De  Mmidf 
Instnim.  Veteram,  p.  15,  pi.  2,  18.)— 3.  (Fah.,S7S.) — t.  (Elcg.. 
IT.,  1.)— S.  (iii.,  p.  86.)— «.  (De  Tibiie,  p.  228.)— 7.  (.KnlTm. 

51«.)  — 8.  (Senec,  Thve.t.,  798.)— «.  (Polyb.,  rir.,  S Ut^ 

liTi.,  15.— Sil.  Ital.,  Til.,  154.— Propert.,  IV.,  iT.,  03.— Cie.,  Pb 
Monen.,  9.)— 10.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xt.,  SO.)-II.  (i.,  8.)— IS.  (e.  t.I 
—IS.  (Theophrert.,  C.  K,  t.,  1«:  Ti.,  14.— DiOMT.,  «-  IM.- 
Plin.,  H.  N.,  riiT..  ult  > 
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•BUOLOSSA  and  BUGLOSSOS  (^yXuvtrof 
•r  -ov),  the  herb  Bugloss  or  Ox-tongue,  deriving 
M  name  from  the  Ukeness  its  leaf  bears  to  the 
tongue  of  the  ox  OSotif,  "  an  ox,"  and  y>.(ja<m,  "the 
tooguo").  Owing  to  the  natural  resemblance  which 
rans  through  the  genera  of  AncAuta,  Borrago,  and 
L^eoptu,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  deciding  exactly 
<n  what  genus  and  species  the  Pouy^aaoot  of  the 
anncnts  should  be  referred.  Sifcthorp  and  Spren- 
fA  prefer  the  Anc)aua  Ilnlica,  or  Italian  Alkanet.' — 
11.  The  Sole.     ^Vid.  Solka.) 

BULL.V,  a  circular  plate  or  boss  of  metal,  so  call- 
ed from  its  rcserobliuco  in  form  to  a  bubble  floating 
upon  water.  Bright  studs  of  this  description  were 
toad  to  adorn  the  svord-belt  (ourea  buUit  cingula  ;* 
bulla  a*per  ba'itut').  Another  use  of  them  was  m 
doors,  the  parts  of  dhich  were  fastened  together  by 
bcass-b«&ded,  m  vrnja  by  gold-hesided  nails.*  The 
magnifiecat  \;csiae.  doors  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome 
are  onriebed  with  highly-ornamented  bosses,  some 
ofwfcich  are  hore  shown. 


Ti — ■ cr 

The  golden  bosses  on  the  doors  of  the  Temple  of 
Uinerra  at  Syracuse  were  remarkable  both  for  their 
number  and  their  weight.* 

We  most  frequently  read,  however,  of  bulls  as 
ornaments  worn  by  children  suspended  from  the 
neck,  and  especially  by  the  sons  of  the  noble  and 
vealthy.  Such  a  one  is  called  hctru  bulUUus  by 
JuTenal.*  His  bulla  was  made  of  thin  plates  of  gold. 
its  tunal  form  is  shown  in  the  annexed  'nroodcut, 
whxik  lepresents  a  fine  bulla  preserved  in  the  Brit- 
irii  MnMom,  and  is  of  the  size  of  the  original. 


(lie  bulla  was  worn  by  children  of  both  sexes  for 
oraameDt,  as  a  token  of  paternal  affection  and  a 
sign  of  high  birth ;''  and,  as  it  was  given  to  infants, 
it  sometimes  served,  like  other  ornaments  or  play- 
things (ere^ndia),  to  recognise  a  lost  child.*  Prob- 
ably, aim.  it  contained  amulets.* 

Icstead  of  the  bulla  of  gold,  boys  of  inferior  rank, 
ladoding  the  children  of  freedmen,  wore  only  a 
fieee  of  leather  {lomm  ,->*  jioiut  tanlum  et  tignum  de 
fmfere  loro ;"  libertini*  scortea'-*). 


1.  (Wmcat.,  jr.,  1S8.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xtt..  8.)— 3.  (Virg.,  JEn., 
U.,  ISO.)— S.  (Sid.  ApoU.,  Conn.  3.)— 4.  (Flaat.,  Ann.,  II.,  iv., 
H.)-  S.  (Cic.,  Verr.,  H.,  ir.,  58.)— fl.  (Sat.,  xi».,  4.)— 7.  (Cic, 
»«rr  ,  U.,  i.,S8.>— 8.  (PUat,  Bod.,  IV.,  ir.,  137.)— S.  (Uarrob., 
A«.)— 10  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  rsiiii.,  4.)— II.  (Jot.,  SW.,  ».,  I«5.) 
>«  (Ajfut-Ped.  l&Oi«.,l.c.> 


On  arriving  at  adolescence,  the  bulla  was  taii 
aside,  together  with  the  prctexta,  and  it  wus  often 
consecrated,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  Lares,  or  to 
some  divinity.' 

Valerius  Maximus*  mentions  a  tUUxa  buUata,  and 
examples  of  boys  represented  with  the  bulla  are  uot 
uniirequent  instatnes,  on  tombs,  and  in  other  works 
of  art.* 

'BUMAMMA,  a  kind  of  large  grape,  so  called  be- 
cause formed  and  swelling  out  like  an  udder  or  teal 
(from  Poi,  an  intensive  particle,  and  mamma,  "  a 
dug"  or  "  breast").'  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  is 
Bumattut,  fioifuurro^,  from  fioO,  and  uoirrof,  "a 
breast"  or  "  dug."  Varro*  and  Macrobius'  employ 
Bumamma ;  Virgil*  and  Pliny,'  Bumattut. 

•BUMASTUS.    (.Yid.  BoHiMiu.) 

*BU'NIAS  (.dovviuf),  a  species  of  plant,  the  wild 
Narew.  "The  term  Bunias,"  remarks  Adams, 
"occurs  first  in  Nicander,  and  that  it  is  synony- 
mous with  the  Gongylis  is  declared  by  Galen  and 
Paulus  .£gineta;  and,  farther,  that  it  was  the 
Brattica  Napobrattica,  L.,  or  wild  Narew,  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  the  late  authorities  on  classical  bota- 
ny, with  the  exception  of  Dierbach,  who  most  un- 
accountably contends  that  it  is  the  Brassica  Olera- 
ceo,  or  Sea-cabbage."* 

•BiraiON  tflovvwv),  a  plant  of  the  famUy  of  the 
UmbelUferte.  The  preponderance  of  authority  is  in 
favour  of  its  being  the  Bunium  buUocattanum,  OT 
Earth-nut,  a  plant  having  a  bulbous  root,  round,  and 
good  to  eat.  The  term  fioi^oKaaravm  occurs  in  the 
medical  works  of  Alexander  Trallianus.  The  *ev- 
iotovvutv  was  taken  for  the  Barbarea  tvlgarit  by 
Dodonsus  and  Bauhin  ;  but  Sprengel  contends  that 
these  authorities  were  in  error,  and  holds  it  to  be 
the  Pmpinella  Unuit,  Sieb.' 

•BUPRESTIS  03ou7rp)7(7TJc),  an  insect  treated  at 
by  all  the  ancient  v/riters  on  ToxJcok>f7.  It  pi  mn 
fatal  to  cattle  when  eaten  among  theV^ss,  prod»- 
cing  a  burning  sensation,  whence  it  derives  ita 
name  (fiovc,  "  an  ox"  or  " cow,"  and  vpjOo,  "to  in- 
flame"). Belon  mentions  that  he  found  in  Greece  a 
species  of  Cantharii,  which  corresponded  with  the 
ancient  description  of  the  Buprestis.  "  In  fact," 
says  Adams,  "  there  is  every  reason  to  identify  it 
with  the  Meloe  vesicaloria,  often  mistaken  fur  th$ 
Spanish  fly."  The  Buprestis  of  the  ancients  musi 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Buprestis  of  Linnnus." 

BURIS.    (Vid.  Abatedm,  p.  79.) 

BUSTUATIII.    {Vid.  BcBTUM.) 

BUSTUM.  It  was  customary  among  the  Ro 
mans  to  bum  the  bodies  of  the  dead  before  burying 
them.  When  the  spot  appointed  for  that  purpose 
adjoined  the  place  of  sepulture,"  it  was  termed  but- 
ium,"  and  hence  that  word  is  said  by  Cicero"  to  be 
synonymous  with  Tv/iSo^:  when  it  was  separate 
from  it,  it  was  called  uttrina.^* 

There  was  a  Bustum  at  Rome,  in  the  centre  of 
the  Campus  Mariius,  connected  with  the  mausole- 
um of  Augustus,  where  the  remains  of  that  emperor 
and  many  of  his  family  were  burned  and  buried.  It 
is  described  by  Strabo,"  who  says  that  it  was  of 
white  stone  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  and 
planted  on  the  inside  with  poplars."  In  the  year 
1777,  several  blocks  of  traverline  stone  (^Wov  Xtv- 
Kov")  were  discovered  in  the  space  before  the  Church 
of  San  Carlo  at  Corso,  upon  which  were  inscribed 
the  names  of  several  members  of  the  family  of  Au- 


I.  (Pen.,  v.,  31.)— 3.  (IH.,  i.,  I.)— S.  (Spon,  Muc..  p.  SW.— 
Middleton,  Ant.  Mon.,  tab.  3.)— 4.  (R.  H.,  ii.,  5.)— 5.  (SaL,  it, 
nit.)— «.  (Goore.,  ii.,  103.)— 7.  (H.  N.,  xir.,  1.)^*  CCrmmm 
tary  on  Paul  orfs^na,  p.  08. — Compare  Append.,  >.  v.)-- .9.  (Di- 
OKor.,  ir.,  133.— Alex.  Trail.,  vii.,  3. — Adanu,  Append.,  •.  ».)— 
10,  (Plin.,  H.  K.,  XXX.,  4  ;  xxxi.,  10. — Adama,  Append.,  a.  r.)— 
U.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  73, 83.— Cic,  Plulipp.,  i.,  3.)— 13.  (Featna. 
i.T.)-13.  (Dal,<HC.,ii.,S6.)— 14.  (Featui, a. r.)- Ii.  (t  ,p.  170.1 
—16  (Compare  Herodian,  it.,  p.  88,  ad.  Stoph.)— 17.  (Slnh' 
•  0) 
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imras,  wiUi  the  words  hic  cbbxatus  b«t,  which 
kdentifies  tiiat  locality  with  the  buttum  of  Augustus. 
The  blocks  are  now  preserved  at  the  Vatican. 

From  this  word  three  others  derive  their  signifi- 
oations  : 

I.  BcsTDARii,  gladiators,  who  were  hired  to  fight 
round  the  burning  pyre  of  the  deceased,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  belief  that  the  Manes  were  gratified 
b/  blood.' 

II.  BOSTUAKI.S,  women  of  abandoned  character, 
mttr  bulla  ae  monumenta  prottantet.' 

III.  Bd8t:'rai>i,'  persons  suffering  the  extreme 
of  poverty ;  so  called  because  they  satisfied  their 
cravings  by  snatching  from  the  flames  of  the  funer- 
al pyre  the  bread  and  other  eatables  which  the  su- 
perstition of  the  living  dedicated  to  the  dead.* 

Buttum  is  also  used  for  the  hollow  space  on  the 
top  of  an  altar  in  which  the  fire  was  kindled.* 

•BUTY'RUM  (/Soiirwpov),  Butter.  "This  sab- 
stance,"  observes  Beckmann,  "though  commonly 
used  at  present  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  was 
known  very  imperfectly  to  the  ancients  ;  to  some, 
indeed,  it  was  not  known  at  all.  The  translators 
of  the  Hebrew  writings  seem  to  have  thought  that 
they  found  it  mentioned  in  Scripture,*  but  those 
best  acquainted  with  Biblical  criticism  unanimously 
agree  that  the  word  chamea  signifies  milk  or  cream, 
or  sour  thick  milk,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  it  does 
not  mean  butter.  The  word  plainly  alludes  to 
something  liquid,  as  it  appears  that  chanua  was 
used  for  washing  the  feet,  that  it  was  drunk,  and 
that  it  had  the  power  of  intoxicating ;  and  we  know 
that  mare's  milk,  when  sour,  will  produce  the  like 
effect.  We  can  imagine  streams  of  milk,  but  not 
streams  of  butler.  This  error  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  seventy  interpreters,  who  translate  the  He- 
brew word  by  the  term  bcnUyron  (fiaunpov).  These 
translators,  who  lived  two  hundred  years  after  Hip- 
pocrates, might,  as  Michaelis  remarks,  have  been 
acquainted  with  butter,  or  have  heard  of  it ;  but  it 
is  highly  probable  that  they  meant  cream,  and  not 
our  usual  butter." 

"  The  oldest  mention  of  butter,  though  dubious 
and  obscure,  is  in  the  account  given  of  the  Scythi- 
ans by  Herodotus.'  According  to  the  historian, 
they  poure<l  the  milk  of  mares  into  wooden  vessels, 
caused  it  to  be  violently  stirred  or  shaken  by  their 
blind  slaves,  and  thus  separated  the  part  that  arose 
to  the  surface,  which  they  considered  more  valua- 
ble and  more  delicious  than  that  which  was  collect- 
ed below  it.  Herodotus  here  evidently  speaks  of 
the  richest  part  of  the  milk  being  separated  from 
the  rest  by  shaking ;  and  that  what  he  alludes  to 
here  was  actually  butter,  would  plainly  appear  from 
comparing  with  what  he  says  the  much  clearer  ac- 
count of  his  contemporary  Hippocrates.  'The 
Scythians,'  remarks  this  latter  writer,  'pour  the 
milk  of  their  mares  iuto  wooden  vessels,  and  shake 
it  violently ;  this  causes  it  to  foam,  and  the  fat  part, 
which  is  light,  rising  to  the  surface,  becomes  what 
is  called  butter  (6  fiiwrvpov  jroAovn).'  Mention  of 
butter  occurs  several  times,  in  fact,  in  the  writings 
of  Hippocrates,*  and  he  prescribes  it  externally  as 
a  medicine ;  he  gives  it,  however,  another  name, 
pikcrion  (mKcpiov),  which  seems  to  have  been  in  use 
among  the  Greeks  earlier  than  the  former,  and  to 
>iave  been  afterward  neglected.     That  this  word 

1.  IStm.  in  JBa.,  z.,  }lt.— Compu*  Hor.,  Su.,  U.,  iii..  8S.— 
Flor.,  iii.,  SO.)— 3.  (Man..  UI.,  xoii.,  IS ;  I.,  xxxr.,  8.— Kiich- 
mu,  D«  Fan.  Rom.,  iii.,Sa.)-S.  (PlauU,  Pnnd.,  I.,  iii.,  187.)— 
4.  (Compare  Terent.,  Ean.,  III.,  ii.,  88.— Lucil.,  Sat.,  xiTii.,»S, 
p.  71,  ed.  Dousa.— Catull.,  Iii.,  2.)— S.  (Tnmob.,  Ailrcn.,  lix., 
II.)— fl.  (Gen.,  x»iii.,  8.— Df  uteron.,  xiiii.,  14.--JudK<!«,v.,  SJ. 
— S  Samuel,  xvii.,  M. — Job,  xx.,  17.— Id.,  ixix.,  6,  Ac— Com- 
pare Bochait,  Hii-rox.,  ii.,  43,  col.  473.)— 7.  (ir.,  S.)— 8.  (De 
Morb.,  lib.  IT.,  ed.  IMS,  fol.  r.,  p.  07.— De  Nat.  Mai.,  net.  t., 
p.  137.-  De  Morb.  Mul.,  «,  Met.  v.,  p.  ISI,  tSS,  Ac.) 
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signified  lulter,  and  was  no  longer  em|J«yetl  in  dts 
time  of  Galen,  appears  from  his  translating  it,  ia 
his  explanation  of  the  obsolete  expressions  of  Hip 
pocrates,  by  the  word  bmtgrm  {Povrvpm).^  II  «paa, 
even  before  that  period,  eiq>lained  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  Erotian,  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  words  used 
by  that  Greek  physician ;  and  he  remarks  from  aa 
ancient  writer,  that  the  Phrygians  called  butter  n 
xipim  (pikerion),  and  that  the  Greeks  seem  to  have 
borrowed  the  word  from  that  people.*  Tlie  poet 
Anaxandrides,  who  lived  soon  aAer  Hippocrates, 
describing  the  wedding  of  Iphicrates,  who  married 
the  dauj^ter  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  and  the 
Thracian  entertainment  given  on  that  occasion, 
says  that  the  Thracians  ate  butter,  which  the 
Greeks  at  that  time  considered  a  wonderful  kind 
of  food.*  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  word  fo< 
hotter  does  not  occur  in  Aristotle,  and  that  be  even 
scarcdy  alludes  to  that  substance,  though  we  find 
in  his  vrorks  some  very  proper  information  respect- 
ing milk  and  cheese,  which  seems  to  imply  careful 
observation.  At  first  he  gives  only  two  component 
parts,  the  watery  and  caseous ;  but  he  remarks  af- 
terward, for  the  first  lime,  in  a  passage  where  one 
little  expects  it,  that  in  milk  there  is  also  a  fat  sub- 
stance, which,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  like 
oil.*  In  Stratx)  there  are  three  passages  that  refer 
to  this  subject,  but  from  which  little  information 
can  be  obtained.  This  author  says  that  the  Lusi- 
tanians  used  butter  instead  of  oil  ;*  he  mentions  the 
same  circumstance  respecting  the  Ethiopians  ;*  and 
he  relates  in  another  place,  that  elephants,  when 
wounded,  drank  this  substance  in  order  to  make 
the  darts  fall  from  their  bodies.'  The  use  of  butter 
by  the  Ethiopians  or  Abyssinians  is  confirmed  by 
Ludolfus.*  .£lian  also  states  that  the  Indian* 
anointed  the  wounds  of  their  elephants  with  butter 
Aristotle,  however,  mkkes  the  wounded  elephants 
drink  oil,  and  not  butter  -,*  but  the  diflSculty  may 
easily  be  obviated  by  supposing  the  butter  spoke* 
of  by  Strabo  to  have  been  in  a  liquid  state. — We 
are  told  by  Plutarch  that  a  Spartan  lady  paid  a  visit 
to  Berenice,  the  wife  of  Deiotarus,  and  that  the  one 
smelled  so  much  of  sweet  ointment,  and  the  other 
of  butter,  that  neither  of  them  could  endure  the 
other.'*  Was  it  customary,  therefore,  at  that  peti- 
od,  for  people  to  perfume  themselves  with  butter!' 
"The  remarks  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen  on  th* 
present  subject  are  of  much  more  importance.  Tho 
former  says  that  good  butter  was  prepared  from  the 
fattest  milk,  such  as  that  of  sheep  or  goats,  by  sha- 
king it  in  a  vessel  till  the  fat  was  separated.  To 
this  butter  he  ascribes  the  same  effects,  when  used 
externally,  as  those  produced  by  our  butter  at  pres- 
ent. He  adds  also,  and  he  is  the  first  writer  that 
makes  the  observation,  that  fresh  butter  might  be 
melted,  and  poured  over  pulse  and  vegetables  in- 
stead of  oil,  and  that  it  might  be  employed  in  pastry 
in  the  room  of  other  fat  substances."  Galen,  who 
distinguishes  and  confirms,  in  a  more  accunte  man- 
ner, the  beaUng  virtues  of  butter,  expressly  remark* 
that  cow's  milk  produces  the  fattest  butter;  Uial 
butter  made  from  sheep's  or  goat's  milk  is  less  :ich; 
and  that  ass's  milk  yields  the  poorest.  He  exprjw- 
es  his  astonishment,  therefore,  that  Dioscorilsi 
should  say  that  butter  was  made  from  the  milk  of 
sheep  and  goats.  He  assures  us  that  he  had  seen 
it  made  from  cow's  milk,  and  he  oelievea  it  had 
thence  acquired  its  name."  Tnis  derivation  of  the 
term  bmUyron,  from  j3ot)f,  'a  cow,'  and    rvpof. 


I.  (ed.  Baail.,  fol.  v.,  p.  715.)— 3.  (Erot.,  Lei.— Fabric^  BAL 
Orsc.,  ir.,  p.  S7I.)— 3.  (Athenaiu,  ir.,  p.  131  )— 4.  (!I.  JL,  iii. 
SO.)— S.  (iii.,  p.  IS5.)— 0.  (xtii.,  p.  1178.)— 7  (XT.,p  1031.)— « 
(Iliat.  .Sthiop.,  ir.,  4, 13.)— 0.  {JEhts,  N.  A.,  xiii.,  7  — Ariatat., 
H.  A.,  viii.,  31.)- 10.  (Adr.  Colotem.,  p.  1100.)  — 11.  (Mtt 
Med.,  ii.,  81,  p.  107.)— M.  (De  Simpl.  Med.  Farali,  Ub.  K,  pk 
151.) 
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s^'  'coiigulated  milk,'  was  a  fSTuame  with 
ihe  Greek  and  Rornan  writers,  bat  is  altogether  er- 
roneous. The  term  is  of  foreign  origin,  and  the 
reader  may  se«  some  curious  speculations  on  this 
Bobject  in  the  Vorballe  of  Bitter,  who  seeks  to  con- 
nect the  name  with  the  mythology  of  BoiuUia,  and 
*with  the  germe  of  civilization  introduced  into  the 
West  by  Uie  sacerdotal  colonies  from  India.' 

"  Fnnn  what  has  thus  &r  been  said,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  butter  must  have  been  very  little  known 
to,  or  used  by,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  till  the  time 
of  Galeo,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
H  appeals,  abo,  that  when  they  bad  learned  the  art 
ol  making  it,  they  employed  it  only  as  an  ointment 
in  their  baths,  and  particularly  in  medicine.  Pliny 
recommends  it,  mixed  with  honey,  to  be  rubbed  over 
ebildren's  gums,  in  order  to  ease  the  pain  of  teeth- 
ing, and  also  for  ulcers  in  the  mouth.*  The  Ro- 
mans, in  general,  seem  to  have  used  butter  for 
anointing  the  bodies  of  their  children,  to  render 
thcro  pliaUe ;'  and  we  are  told  that  the  ancient 
Buigundians  smeared  their  hair  with  it*  If  we 
except  the  passage  of  Dioscorides  already  referred 
to,  we  find  no  proof  whatever  that  it  was  used  by 
the  Greeks  or  Romans  in  cookery,  or  the  prepara- 
tion of  food.  No  notice  is  taken  of  it  by  Apicius ; 
nor  is  it  mentioned  by  Galen  for  any  other  but  med- 
ical purposes.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
•ncients  having  entirely  accustomed  themselves  to 
tlie  nse  of  oil ;  and,  in  like  manner,  butter  at  prcs- 
eat  is  very  little  employed  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  southern  parts  of  France.  One  chief  cause 
of  this  is  the  difficulty  of  preserving  it  for  any  length 
of  time  in  warm  countries ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
among  the  ancients  in  the  south  of  Europe  it  was 
rather  in  an  oily  state,  aad  almost  liquid.  The 
NoTthem  nations,  in  modem  times,  cut,  knead,  and 
•pread  butter;  the  ancients  peered  it  out  as  one 
poars  out  oil.  Galen,  for  example,  tcUs  us,  that  to 
make  soot  of  batter  (which  was  used  in  curing  in- 
lammations  of  the  eyes,  and  oliier  disorders),  the 
Mtter  must  be  poured  into  a  lamp."  For  more  in- 
^rmation  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Btetmatat't  HUtory  of  Inventioiu.' 

BUXUM  properly  means  the  wood  of  the  Box- 
trse,  but  was  given  as  a  name  to  many  things  made 
of  this  wood.  According  to  Strabo,*  the  best  box- 
tiees  grew  in  the  district  of  Amastriane,  in  Paphla- 
fooia,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cyui- 
ma.  Pliny^  also  names  the  Gallic,  Pyrensan,  Ber- 
eeyntian,  Corsican,  and  Macedonian  box-wood. 

The  tablets  used  for  writing  on,  and  covered  with 
wax  (tabula  eerala),  were  usually  made  of  this  wood. 
Hnice  we  read  in  Propertius, 

"  Vyigttri  huxo  $ordidti  eera  fiat."* 

llese  UbelUc  were  sometimes  called  cerata  buxa. 
In  the  same  way  the  GreeK  miiov,  formed  from 
xifof,  "  box-wood,"  came  to  be  applied  to  any  tab- 
lets, whether  they  were  made  of  this  wood  or  any 
other  substance ;  in  which  sense  the  word  occurs 
m  the  Septuagint  (ra  mi^ia  ra  XiBiva*). 

Tops  were  made  of  box-wood  (volubili  buzum  ;■• 
iufiiia  torquere  flagtUo") ;  and  also  all  wind  Instru- 
ments, especiidly  the  flute,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
present  day  {Phrypiiqiu  foramine  buxP*).  Combs, 
also,  were  made  of  the  same  wood ;  whence  Juve- 
nal" speaks  of  r.aput  iyitaclum  friuo.'* 

•BUXUS  (ffifof ),  the  Box-tree,  or  Buxut  Semper- 
tirem,  L.    The  Box  loves  cold  and  mountainous 


I.  (Torinlle.  jf.  111.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  xxviii.,  ID.)— 3.  (Tertull., 
illT.  MueioB.,  ill..  13.) — 4.  (Sidon.  Anoll.,  carm.  IS.)— 9,  (roL 
H^  p.  rs,  «iM.>-«.  (xvi.,  as.)— 7.  (H.  N.,  ni.,  «.)— 8  (III., 
nit-,  t.y—t.  (Eiod.,  xziT.,  13.— Compsrn  la.,  z».,  8.— Hlb., 
iL,  t.)— 10.  (Virg.,  JEa.,  Tji.,  183.)— 11.  (Pan.,  iii.,  SI.)— IS. 
<OriiI,  Ep.  ex  Puol.,  I.,  i.,  4S.— Compare  Met.,  lii.,  138.— Ful., 
*i.,9n.— Virg.,.£i.,ii.,  Sl«.)— 13.  (Sat.,  lir.,  1»4.)— 14.  (Con- 
fan  Ond,  Fan.,  n.,  t)B :  "  Datnaaoa  crinea  deiwiare  baxo.") 


situations ;  the  p>aees  most  famed  lor  its  gruwtt 
are  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  previous  ar 
.tide.  "  Box-wood  is  an  unique  among  timber,  and 
combines  qualities  which  are  not  found  existing  to- 
gether in  any  other  kind.  It  is  as  close  and  heavy 
as  ebony ;  not  very  much  softer  than  lignum  tUa, 
it  cuts  better  than  any  other  wood ;  and,  when  an 
edge  is  made  of  the  ends  of  the  fibres,  it  stands  boi 
ter  than  lead  or  tin,  nay,  almost  as  well  as  brass. 
Like  holly,  the  Box  is  very  retentive  of  its  sap,  and 
warps  when  not  properly  dried ;  though,  when  suffi- 
ciently  seasoned,  it  stands  well.  Hence,  for  the 
wooden  part  of  the  finer  tools-,  far  everything  that 
requires  strength,  beauty,  and  polish  in  timber,  there 
is  nothing  equal  to  it.  This  will  explain  why  so 
many  different  articles  among  the  ancients  were 
made  of  this  wood.  ( Vid.  Bdzun.)  There  is  one 
purpose  for  which  box,  and  box  alone,  is  properly 
adapted,  and  that  is  the  process  of  xylography,  or 
engraving  on  wood." 

*BYBLUS  {fivSXot),  the  pUnt  from  which  the 
Egyptians  formed  paper,  the  Cypenu  Papyrus, 
{fid.  Papyrds.) 

BYSSUS  (Piaaof).  It  has  been  a  subject  of  some 
dispute  whether  the  byssus  of  the  ancients  was 
cotton  or  linen.  Herodotus'  says  that  the  mum- 
mies were  wrapped  up  in  bysnne  timion  (aivUvo^ 
^aaivvc  reXaituai),  which  Rosellini  and  many  mod- 
em writers  maintain  to  be  cotton.  The  only  deci- 
sive test,  however,  as  to  the  material  of  mummy- 
cloth,  is  the  microscope ;  and  from  the  numerous 
examinations  which  have  been  made,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  mummy-cloth  was  made  of  llax, 
and  not  of  cotton  ;  and,  therefore,  whenever  the  an- 
cient writers  apply  the  term  byssus  to  tlie  mummy 
cloth,  we  must  understand  it  to  mean  linen.* 

The  word  byssus  appears  to  come  from  the  Ho 
brew  butz  (j^o),  nnd  the  Greeks  probably  got  it 
through  the  Phoenicians.'  Pausanias'  says  that 
the  district  of  Elis  was  well  adapted  for  growing 
byssus,  and  remarks  that  all  the  people  whose  land 
is  adapted  for  it  sow  hemp,  flax,  and  byssus.  In 
another  passage'  he  says  that  Elis  is  the  only  place 
in  Greece  in  which  byssus  grows,  and  remarks  that 
the  byssus  of  Elis  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  He 
brews  in  fineness,  but  not  so  yellow  (fn^).  The 
women  in  Pairs  gained  their  living  by  making 
head-dresses  (xtxpi^Xoi),  and  weaving  cloth,  from 
the  byssus  grown  in  Elis.* 

Among  later  writers,  the  word  byssus  may,  per- 
haps, be  used  to  indicate  either  cotton  or  linen 
cloth.  Bottiger'  supposes  that  the  byssus  was  a 
kind  of  muslin,  which  was  employed  in  making  the 
celebrated  Coan  garments.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Li^e*  as  part  of  the  dress  of  a  rich 
man  :  'Evedidvacero  iropfipav  xai  piaaov.*  It  was 
sometimes  dyed  of  a  purple  or  crimson  colour  {Ova- 
oivw  Kop^vpovv").  Pliny"  speaks  of  it  as  a  speciei 
of  flax  (itTium),  and  says  that  it  served  mulierum 
mazime  dtlicai.  Pollux,"  also,  says  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  Xivov  grown  in  India ;  but  be  appears  to  in- 
clude cotton  under  this  term. 

C,  K.,  Ac. 

CABEI'RIACKdfetpta),  mysterioe,  festivals  and 
orgies  solemnized  in  all  places  in  which  ti.e  Pelas- 
glan  Cabin,  the  most  mysterious  and  perplexini 
deities  of  Grecian  mythology,  were  worshipped, 
but  especially  in  Samotlirace,  Imbros,  Lemno*, 
Thebes,  Anthedon,  Pergamus,  and  Berytos.'*    Lit- 


I.  (ii.,  8(.)— S.  (Egyptian  Andqniuei,  toI.  ii ,  p.  I8S-196, 
Lond.,  1836.)—!.  {Vid.  Geaeniua,  Thea;iiinia.)— 4.  (ri.,  SO,  t  < 
— S.  (T.,$,t3.)— 8.  (Paul.,  TJi.,  SI,  4  7.)— 7.  (Sabina,ii.,p.  103 
—8.  (iTi..  >.)— 9.  (&>rapare  liaT.,  xriii ,  IS.)— 10.  (lleayoli.)- 
II.  (H.  N.,  XIX.,  4.)— IS.  (Cnoin.,»ii.,  73.)— 13.  (Paul,  ii.,  S3 
43:  jr.,  1,^3;  b  .SS,  >3  ; ,  4,  t  6.— Eoaeb.,  Prap.  Er»a;. 
p.  81.) 
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KAKOSIS. 


tie  is  known  respeotiog  the  rites  obserred  in  these 
mysteries,  as  no  one  was  allowed  to  divulge  them.- 
Diagoras  is  said  to  have  provoked  the  highest  in- 
dignation of  the  Athenians  by  his  having  made 
these  and  other  mysteries  public*  The  most  cele- 
brated were  those  of  the  island  of  Samothrace, 
which,  if  we  may  judge  from  those  of  Lemnos, 
were  solemnized  every  year,  and  lasted  for  nine 
days.  The  admission  was  not  confined  to  men,  for 
<re  find  instances  of  women  and  boys  being  initi- 
ated.* Persons  on  their  admission  seem  to  have 
andergone  a  sort  of  examination  respecting  the  life 
they  had  led  hitherto,*  and  were  then  purified  of  all 
their  crimes,  even  if  they  had  committed  murder* 
The  priest  who  undertook  the  purification  of  mur- 
derers bore  the  name  of  xaiVf.  The  persons  who 
were  initiated  received  a  purple  riband,  which  was 
worn  around  their  bodies  as  an  amulet  to  preserve 
thom  against  all  dangers  and  storms  of  the  sea.* 

Respecting  the  Lemnian  Cabiria,  we  know  that 
their  annual  celebration  took  place  at  night,'  and 
lasted  for  nine  days,  during  which  all  the  fires  of 
the  island  which  were  thought  to  be  impure  were 
extinguished,  sacrifices  were  ofiered  to  the  dead, 
and  a  sacred  vessel  was  sent  out  to'fetch  new  fire 
from  Delos.  During  these  sacrifices  the  Cabin 
were  thought  to  be  absent  with  the  sacred  vessel ; 
after  the  return  of  which  the  pure  fire  was  distrib- 
\Kfxl,  and  a  new  life  began,  probably  with  banquets.* 

The  great  celebrity  of  the  Samothracian  myster- 
ies seems  to  have  obscured  and  thrown  into  obliv- 
ion those  of  Lemnos,  from  which  Pythagoras  is 
said  to  have  derived  a  part  of  his  wisdom.'  Con- 
cerning the  celebration  of  the  Cabiria  in  other  places, 
nothing  is  known,  and  they  seem  to  have  fallen 
into  decay  at  a  very  early  period. 

•CACAL'IA  (KUKaXia),  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides,  Pliny,  and  others.  It  is  supposed  1^ 
Sprengel  to  be  the  Mercmialit  tomenttaa.  Sibthorp 
and  Fto,  however,  are  undecided,  though  the  latter 
mclines  somewhat  to  the  CaaUia  peUuUes  ntt  al- 
bifroiu.'- ' 

EAKHrOP-IAS  AIKH  {KOK^yopiat  Hkv)  was  an 
action  for  abusive  language  in  the  Attic  courts, 
called,  in  one  passage  of  Demosthenes,"  Ktutrtyopiov 
61x11,  and  also  called  iMtSopiac  iinri  {6l(hsui»  Xoido- 
piof"),  and  Koicn^/iaf  diKT).  This  action  coukl  be 
brought  against  an  individual  who  apphed  to  another 
certain  abusive  epithets,  such  as  avdpS^ovot,  jrarpa- 
Xoiof,  &c.,  which  were  Included  under  the  genera] 
name  of  uvo^ra.  {Vid.  Aforrheta.)  It  was  no 
justification  Vtuu.  these  words  were  spoken  in  an- 
ger." By  a  law  of  Solon,  it  was  also  forbidden  to 
speak  evil  of  the  dead ;  and  if  a  person  did  so,  he 
was  liable  to  this  action,  which  could  be  brought 
against  him  by  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased.** 
If  an  individual  abused  any  one  who  was  engaged 
m  any  public  office,  the  offender  not  only  suffered 
the  ordinary  panishment,  but  incurred  the  loss  of 
his  rights  as  a  citizen  (liri/ua),  since  the  state  was 
considered  to  have  been  insulted." 

If  the  defendant  was  convicted,  he  had  to  pay  a 
fine  of  500  drachms  to  the  plaintiff."  Plutarch, 
however,  mentions  that,  according  tu  one  of  Solon's 
Uiws,  whoever  spoke  evil  of  a  person  in  the  tem- 


1.  (Stnbo,  X.,  p.  SOS,  fld.  Tauchnitz. — ApoUon.  Rhod,,!.,  917. 

•Orph.,  Arjon.,  4G9.— Val.  Flsco^  ii.,  43S.)— 1.  (Athenmg., 
L«g.<  >>-i  S-)— S.  (Sohol.  in  Etirip.,  Phon.,  7.— Plat.,  Alex.,  3.— 
Ootattu  in  Torent.,  Phonn.,  i.,  15.) — 4.  (Plat.,  Lac«d.  Apophth. 
Antalcid.,  p.  141,  «]■  Tauclinitz.— 5.  (Lit.,  jXt.,  5. — Schol.  in 
Theocr,  ii.,  13. — Hei^ch.,  b.  y.  Koirji.) — 6.  (Schol.  in  ApoUon., 
1.  c— Diod.  Sic,  r.,  49.)— 7.  (Cic.,  De  Nat.  D«or.,i.,  4S.)— 8. 
<8clioL  in  Ai»llon.  Rhod  ,  i.,  008.)— 0.  (lamblich.,  Vit.  Pythag., 
o.  lAl. — Comparo  MUUer'i  Prolegomena,  p.  150.) — 10.  (Dioa- 
•or.,  iT.,  121.— Plin.,  II.  N.,  nr.,  11.)— 11.  (o.  Mid.,  544.)— IS. 
(Anatoih.,  Ve»p.,  1S4«.)— 13.  (Lyi.,  c.  Theomn.,  i.,  p.  S72,  373.) 

—14.  (Demosth.,  o.  Leptin.,  488 o.  Boot.,  lOSS.— Plat.,  Sol., 

C.U.)— U.  (Dsn«»t1i.,c.  Mid.,  514.)— 18.  (Isicr.,  c.  Loch.,  3M. 
-  LvB.,  c.  Theomn.,  SM.) 
liU 


pies,  courts  of  justice,  public  offices,  or  \z.  pa'HM 
festivals,  had  to  pay  five  draclmiK ;  but,  a*  Platoef* 
has  observed,  the  law  of  Solon  was  probably  cha» 
ged,  and  the  heavier  fine  of  600  drachms  substitu- 
ted in  the  place  of  the  smaller  sum.  Demostheneai 
in  his  oration  against  Meidias,?  speaks  of  a  fine  of 
1000  drachmte  ;  but  this  is  probably  to  be  explained 
by  supposing  that  Demosthenes  brought  two  actioBt 
KttKiiyoplaf,  one  on  his  own  account,  and  the  other 
on  account  of  the  insults  which  Meidias  had  oaat 
mitted  against  his  mother  and  sister.* 

This  action  was  probably  brought  before  the  the*- 
motbets,*  to  whom  the  related  itpeuc  ypa4>i  b^ 
longed. 

KAKOAOriAZ  AIKH.  (Vii.  KAKHrOPlAZ 
AIKH.) 

KAKOTEXTflON  AIKH  (Kaxon^iuf  Miai)  cor- 
responds in  some  degree  with  an  action  for  subor- 
nation of  perjury.  It  might  be  instituted  against 
a  party  to  a  previous  suit,  whose  witnesses  had 
already  been  convicted  of  falsehood  in  an  actian 
i>evioitaprvpiuv.*  It  has  been  also  surmised  that 
this  proceeding  was  available  against  the  samit 
party  when  persons  had  subscribed  tbemselvea 
falsely  as  summoners  in  the  declaration  or  indict- 
ment in  a  previous  suit ;'  and  if  Plato's  authoritr 
with  respect  to  the  terms  of  Attic  law  can  be  ctw- 
sidered  conclusive,  other  cases  of  conspiracy  and 
contrivance  may  have  borne  this  title.'  With  r^ 
speot  to  the  court  into  which  these  causes  vem 
brought,  and  the  advantages  obtained  by  the  sae 
cessftil  party,  we  have  no  information.* 

KAKCSIS  (nuuoK),  in  the  language  <rf' the  Attia 
law,  does  not  signify  every  kind  of  ill-treatmeot,  hM 

1.  The  ill-treatment  of  parents  by  their  childrea 
(kwcuoh  ymtum).  9.  Of  women  by  their  husbanda 
(coicuaif  yvrauMy  8.  Of  heiresses  (naxwoif  nto 
hruMiptM).  4.  Of  orphans  and  widows  by  their 
guardians  or  any  other  persons  (nuuots'  tux  bp^ 
vav  KoX  xyip*^oouain>  /woutciv). 

I.  Kdxufftf  ymiiM  was  commKted  by  those  wha 
struck  their  parents,  or  applied  abusive  epithets  to 
them,  or  refused  them  the  means  of  support  whea 
they  were  able  to  afford  it,  or  did  not  bury  tbea 
afler  their  death,  and  pay  them  proper  h(mouTS.* 
It  was  no  justification  for  children  that  their  parent* 
bad  treated  them  badly.  If,  however,  they  were 
illegitimate,  or  had  not  received  a  proper  education 
from  their  parents,  they  could  not  be  prosecuted  for 

KUKUai{." 

9.  KanMTtf  ymaiicAr  was  committed  by  husbanda 
who  Ul-treated  their  wives  in  any  manner,  ur  had 
intercourse  with  other  women,"  at  denied  tbeit 
wives  the  marriage  duties ;  for,  by  a  law  of  ScAan, 
the  husband  was  bound  to  visit  his  wife  three  times 
every  month,  at  least  if  she  was  an  heiress."  In 
the  comedy  of  Cratinus,  called  the  "  Wine  Flask" 
(Ilvn'vi;),  Comedy  w:is  represented  as  the  wife  of 
Cratinus,  who  Imugbt  an  action  against  him  be 
cause  he  neglected  her,  and  devoted  SSL  bis  attenti(m 
to  the  wine  flask." 

3.  KociMnc  ruv  hnt^ptty  was  committed  by  the 
nearest  relatives  of  poor  heiresses,  who  neither 
married  them  themselves,  nor  gave  them  a  dowry 
in  order  to  marry  them  to  persons  o'  their  own 
rank  in  life ;"  or,  if  they  married  tbem  themselvet, 
did  not  perform  the  marriage  duties." 

4.  KuKuai;  tuv  bp^vCtv  kiu  x^oeveovaiv  yma^ 


1.  (Pioeen  bei  den  Attiltein,  ii.,  1SS.>— S.  (543.'— S.  (Hodt 
walcker,  Distet.,  ISO.)— 4.  (Demoath^  c.  Mid.,  54i;— A.  (Eu^ 
pocr,,  I.  T.— Deraoith.,  o.  Et.  and  Moee.,  l.M,  ll.>— C  (Meieik 
AU.  Piocosa,  385.)- 7.  (Plato,  leg,  x:     t36,  E.)— 8.  (Mnti, 
Att.  Proee«i,45,  380.)— >.  (Ariauph,  Ar,  7S7,  1351.- Stud.,  ■. 
V.  ncXafYiidi  Niiios.y—lO.  (Maier,  Att.  Pnxma,  p.  S88  )— 11 
(Diog.  LaeK.,  it.,  17.— Compare  Plat.,  Aleib.,  8.)— 13.  (PIuLh 
Sol.,  o.  90.— Erotic.,  c.  S3.)— 13.  (Schol.  m  Ariatoph.,  Eqi  it.,  388/ 
—14.  (Domoeth.,  a  Macart.,  107S.— <Baipocr.,  <.  t.    K'tfir** 
ei|rt{.--Snid.,  Phot.,  a.  t.  Oiintif.)— 15.  (Flat.,  8«L, «  *U, 
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mm  was  committed  \sj  those  who  injured  in  any 
war  either  orphans  tt  widows,  both  of  whom  were 
eooiidered  to  be  in  an  especial  manner  under  the 
protection  of  the  state.'  The  speech  of  Isseus  on 
the  lohnritance  of  Hagnias,  is  a  defence  against  an 
Jioa-f]Oda,  cocuocwf  of  this  kind. 

All  these  cases  <rf  «(ucuvtf  belonged  to  the  juris- 
ii^ion  of  the  diief  archon  (Itpxov  tituvv/to().  If  a 
puaoo  wronged  in  any  way  orphans,  heiresses,  or 
widows,  the  archon  could  inflict  a  fine  upon  them 
himself;  or,  if  he  considered  the  person  deserving 
of  greater  punishment,  could  bring  him  before  the 
beluea.*  Any  private  individual  couM  also  accuse 
parties  goilty  of  luutuatf  by  means  of  laying  an  in- 
formation [etaayyeXia)  before  the  chief  archon, 
though  sometimes  the  accuser  proceeded  by  means 
of  a  regular  indictment  lypafft),  with  an  ivuxpiait 
before  the  archon.'  Those  who  accused  persons 
guilty  ofKosuait  incurred  no  danger,  as  was  usual- 
ly the  case,  if  the  defendant  was  acquitted,  and  they 
did  not  obtain  the  fiAb  part  of  the  votes  of  the  di- 
casts.* 

The  punishment  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
fixed  for  the  different  cases  of  Konoait,  but  it  was 
generally  severe.  Those  found  guilty  of  KaMxrtf 
yiviuv  lost  their  civil  rights  (drt/ua),  but  were  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  property  (ovroi  utiiioi  ^aav  ru 
iiufiaTa,  Ta  ii  ;ipi;/(ara  uxw') ;  but  if  the  Kwsuait 
<mnsisted  in  beating  their  parents,  the  hands  of  the 
offenders  might  even  be  cut  off.' 

•CACTUS  {KOKTot),  a  species  of  plant.  Spren- 
gel  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  kind  of 
artichoke  called  Canloon,  namely,  the  Cinara  car- 
iuncubu.  Stackhouse  suggests  that  it  was  the 
Cacbu  ofuntia,  ox  Indian  Fig.  The  locality  of  the 
uucTor  of  Tbeopbrastus  does  not  suit  well  with  ei- 
ther oif  these  plants.  Schneider  proposes  the  .^corna 
tuutUaU.  Sprengel's  opinion  is,  perhaps,  after  all, 
the  more  correct  one,  and  is  advocated  by  Fee. 
Pliny  describes  the  Cactus  as  growing  only  in  Si- 
efly.' 

CADATER.    (r»rf.  Fdotjs.) 

CADISKOI  or  CADOI,  also  CADDISKOI  (ito- 
Umoi,  'koAji,  aaSduiKOi*),  were  small  vessels  or 
oms,  in  which  the  counters  or  pebbles  of  the  di- 
casts  were  pet,  when  they  gave  their  votes  on  a 
trial.*  There  were,  in  fact,  usually  two  xoditr/cot : 
one,  that  in  which  the  voting  pebble  was  put ;  this 
was  made  of  copper :  the  other,  that  in  which  the 
other  pebble,  which  had  not  been  used,  was  put ; 
this  wa.1  made  of  wood."  Those  who  did  not  vote 
at  all  pot  both  their  pebbles  into  the  latter,  which 
was  called  tbeiSKvpof  taiiaitot,  while  the  other  was 
called  Kvptof  KoiioKot.  After  all  had  voted,  the  pre- 
siding officer  emptied  the  counters  or  pebbles  from 
the  metal  um,  the  Kvpioi  Kadiaxot,  and  counted  them 
on  a  table,  and  judgment  was  then  given  according- 
ly." The  pebbles  were  distinguished  from  one  an- 
otlier  by  proper  marks.  Formerly  only  one  um  had 
bten  used ;  and  the  dlcasts  kept  the  counter  which 
thsy  did  not  use."  This  vessel  was  called  also 
if^opeit.  Sometimes,  also,  the  dicasts  had  only 
one  counter  each,  and  there  were  two  KoHaicot,  one 
for  aequittmg,  the  other  for  condemning.'* 

When  there  were  several  contesting  parties,  there 
were  several  xaiiaKoi,  according  to  the  number  of 
Ibe  parties ;  as  in  Demosthenes'*  there  were  four. 


1.  (DeawMth.,  ^c.  Uttcait.,  lOTfi. — h  <^}Yui/,  Scris  ivciicXslro 
Ar  X^ww  Co]  ruv  ifi^avSv :  Ulpi&a.,  td.  Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.J 
-a.  (DemostlL,  c  Muait.,  lOTo,  Lex.)— 3.  (Damixth.,  c.  Piu- 


.  MO.)— 4.  (HupoBT-i  '•  "•  EiirayyiWa.)— 5.  (Andoc.,  De 
Htj^i  M.  —  Xen.,  Mem.,  ii.,  S,  4  130  —  6.  (Meunius,  Them. 
Ittie.,  L,  t.y—7.  (Tlieophtut.,  H.  P.,  ri.,  4.  —  Theocr.,  H.,  z., 
«.— Adame,  Append.,  •.  y.)—8.  (PoUnz,  Onom.,  i.,  li-atl.)— 0. 
(Berpoer.,  i.  T.)  —  10.  (Inxu,  De  Ilagn.  Hered.,  t  381.  — Ly 
«n(.,c.U>ocrat.,S40.)— 11.  (Meier,  A.tt.  Procee.,  p.  7S0-784.>— 
It.  (PiUni,  Onom.,  riii.,  IS5.)  — 13.  (Meier,  Atl.  PiDoeii,  p. 
M.)- 14  (r.  l(«cut,]i.llUS,  10,  ed.  Itekker.) 


The  dicasts  then  had  either  one  pebble,  which  the) 
put  into  the  KoiUsKot  of  the  party  in  whose  favuui 
they  meant  to  vote ;  or  they  had  as  many  pebbles 
as  there  were  Kadiaxoi  (but  only  one  favourable  one 
among  them),  which  they  put  in  according  to  theii 
opinion.'  The  pebble  was  drooped  into  the  urn 
through  a  long  tube,  which  was  called  KTi/iut.'  The 
noise  which  the  pebble  made  in  striking  against  the 
bottom  of  the  Koiimcot  was  represented  by  the  syl- 
lable KO-yi.' 

•CADMEIA  or  CAimiA  (Ka^/uia  or  -^o),  a 
species  of  earth,  as  the  ancients  termed  it ;  more 
correctly,  however.  Calamine,  or  an  ore  of  zinc. 
Geoffroy  says,  "  The  dealers  in  metals  call  by  the 
name  of  Cadmia  the  LapU  Calaminaru,  used  in 
making  copper  into  brass."  Dr.  Kidd  calls  it  a  na 
live  oxyde  of  zinc.  According  to  Dr.  Hill,  th( 
Cadmia  faclilia  of  the  ancients  was  a  recrement 
of  copper,  produced  in  the  furnaces  where  that  met- 
al was  separated  from  its  ore.  Aceording  to  Spren- 
gel,  the  kind  called  poTpviTtt,  or  clustered  Cadmia, 
was  our  Tutty ;  it  consists  of  zinc  with  a  small 
proportion  of  copper.  The  Kanvirvt.  or  Smoky  Cad- 
mia, according  to  Dr.  Hill,  was  a  fine  powder  col- 
lected at  the  mouths  of  the  furnaces.  The  xhuci- 
Tie,  or  Crast-like  Cadmia,  was  the  coarsest  and 
heaviest  of  all.*  "  With  Cadmia  (or  an  ore  of 
zinc),"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "  the  ancients  were  well 
acquainted,  though  they  are  commonly  supposed 
not  to  have  known  zinc  itself,  except  as  combined 
with  copper  in  the  form  of  brass.  But  a  passage  in 
Strabo  authorizes  the  belief  that  they  also  knew 
this  metal  in  its  separate  state.  The  geographei 
says,*  that  near  Andeira,  a  town  of  Troas,  is 
found  a  stone,  which,  being  burned,  becomes  iron, 
and  distils  false  silver  (un-osru^Ei  ijievSupyvpov)  when 
heated  in  a  furnace  together  with  a  certain  earth, 
which,  receiving  the  addition  of  copper,  forms  the 
alloy  that  some  call  brass  (ipeixaXnov).  He  adds 
respecting  this/s^t  sitter,  which  was  probably  our 
zinc,  that  it  occurs  also  near  Tmolus.  Stephanus 
states  the  same  thing  in  somewhat  clearer  words, 
and  refers  to  both  Theopompus  and  Strabu  as  au- 
thorities.— This  earth,  which  is  supposed  to  derive 
its  name,  Cadmia,  from  Cadmus,  son  of  Agenor,' 
who  first  introduced  at  Thebes  the  makmg  of  brass,' 
is  spoken  of  by  Aristotle,'  who  informs  us  that  the 
Mos63mcEcians  bad  anciently  prepared  a  brass  of  a 
pale  colour  and  superior  lustre,  mixing  it  not  with 
tin,  but  with  a  certain  earth  found  among  them. 
'Dieophrastus  alludes  to  the  same,  but  without  na- 
ming it.  Pliny'  repeatedly  soeaks  of  Cadmia,  but 
it  is  evident  that  be  does  not  always  mean  one  and 
the  same  thing.  Cadmia  seems  to  have  signified 
with  him  not  only  our  Calamine,  but  a  copper  ore 
which  contained  zinc ;  and  the  same  name  was  ex- 
tended to  what  the  Germans  call  offmbruch,  '  fur- 
nace-calamine ;'  which,  in  melting  ores  that  con- 
tain zinc,  or  in  making  brass,  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace,  and  contains  more  or  less  of  calcined 
zinc."" 

CADU'CEUS  {KiipvKeim,  KiiavKiov,^^  KtipvKvlov**) 
was  the  staff  or  mace  carried  by  heralds  and  am 
bassadors  in  time  of  war."  This  name  is  also  given 
to  the  staff  with  which  Hemes  or  Mercury  is  usu 
ally  represented,  as  is  shoA'n  in  the  following  figure 
of  Hermes,  taken  from  an  ancient  vase,  which  it 
given  in  Millin's  Peinturet  de  Vata  ajitiques." 

The  caducous  w<is  originally  only  an  olive-brancb 


1.  (Meier,  Alt.  Proceee.) — S.  (Phetiiu,  i.  t.— Pollui,  Onom., 
I.,  IS.)— 3.  (Philol.  MuMttiii,»ol.i.,p.4SS,  note.)— 4.  (Dioeoc», 
T.,  Si.  —  PouL  iEgin.,  »ii..  3.— Adame,  Append.,  t.  ».)  —  J.  (p 
eiO.)— 6.  (HaidDuin,  ad  Flin.,  Tol.  iz.,  p.  195.)— 7.  (Iljgin^ 
Fab..  272.)— e.  (Op.,  vol.  i.,  p.  1155,  B.)— 9.  (II.  N.,  nxiv.,  1 
xxsir.,  10,  &c.)— 10.  (Mooio't  Anc.  Minenl.,  p.  49,  leiiq.)— II 
(Thucyd.,  i.  53.)— 12.  (Hetod.,  ix.,  IM.)  -•  U.  (PoUux  " 
Tiii.,  138.)— 14.  (vol.  i.,  pL  70.) 
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CJECf  BUM  VINUM. 


C^RHo'M  TABUJE. 


>ilh  (he  ari/t/taatv,  vhich  were  afterwvd  foimed 
into  snakes.'  Later  mythologists  icrented  tales 
•bout  theso  snakes.  Hyginus  tells  us  that  Mercuiy 
oner  found  two  snakes  fighting,  and  divided  them 
w'tb  his  wand  ;  from  which  ciroumstanco  tbcywere 
lied  as  an  emblem  of  peace.* 


F  om  caduceas  was  formed  the' word  caduceator, 
whitth  signified  a  person  sent  to  treat  of  peace.* 
Thus  Aulus  GcUius*  tells  us  that  Q.  Fabius  sent  to 
(he  Carthat,i3ians  a  spear  and  a  caduceus  as  the 
emblems  of  war  or  peace  (,kasiavi  et  taduemm,  tigna 
duo  belli  aui  pacis).  T.^c  persons  uf  the  caduceatores 
were  considered  sacred.* 

It  would  appear,  however,  tV.at  the  Roman  am- 
'Mssadors  did  nut  usually  carry  the  caduceus,  since 
Vtarcian*  informs  us  that  the  Roman  ambassadors 
earried  vervain  (tegmi-na)  that  no  one  might  injure 
khem,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Greek  ambassa- 
Jors  carried  the  ceiycia  {KfipvKia). 

CADU'CUM.     {Yii.  Bona  CAnoCA.) 

CADIIS  ((tarfof,  KuSSoi),  a  large  earthen  vessel, 
which  was  used  for  several  purposes  among  the 
ancients.  Wine  was  frequently  kept  in  it ;  and  we 
learn  from  an  author  quoted  by  PoUux,  that  the 
amphora  was  also  called  cados.'  The  vessel  used 
in  drawing  wattir  from  wells  was  called  cadus,*  or 
/ovXof  .*  The  name  of  cadus  was  sometimes  given 
to  the  vessel  or  urn  in  which  the  counters  or  peb- 
bles of  the  dicasts  were  put  when  they  gave  their 
vote  on  a  trial,  but  the  diminutive  Koiiaicot  was 
more  commonly  used  in  this  signification.  {Vid. 
Cadiskoi.) 

•CiE'CUBUM  VINUM,  a  name  given  to  a  wine 
which  was  at  one  time  the  best  gro'vth  of  the  Fa- 
lemian  vineyards.  "  Formerly,"  says  Pliny,"  "  the 
Cscuban  wine,  which  came  from  the  poplar  marshes 
of  Aaiyclffi,  was  most  esteemed  of  all  the  Campa- 
nian  wines ;  but  it  has  now  lost  its  repute,  partly 
from  the  negligence  of  the  growers,  and  partly 
from  the  limited  extent  of  the  vineyard,  which  has 
been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  navigable  canal  that 
was  begun  by  Nero  from  Avernus  to  Ostia."  The 
Cncuban  is  described  by  Galen"  as  a  generous,  du- 
nble  wine,  but  apt  to  affect  the  head,  and  ripening 
Mdy  after  a  long  term  of  years.  In  another  place'* 
be  remarks  that  the  Bithynian  white  wine,  when 


1.  (Mtlller,  Arehasologie  dor  Knnat,  p.  504.) — 3.  (Compare 
PliK..,  II.  N..  xiix.,  3  ]— 3.  (Lit.,  xxxii.,  33. — Nep.,  Haniiib.,  c. 
II.— Amm.  Mircell.,  ii.,  7.)  —  4.  (x.,  37.)— S.  (Cato,  «p.  Fort., 
».  T— Cic,  DeOrat.,  l,4«.)-«.  (Pig.  I,  ut.  8, 1.8.)  —  7.  (Pol- 
1«,  Ojom.,  X.,  TO,  71. — Soid.,  i.  v.  kMi^.) — 8.  iU  t&v  6gufni>v 
Tod{  cdfdovf  (trAAa^6rf>'Clv :  Ariatoph.,  Ecdea.,  1003. — Pollax, 
OnoDi.,  X..  31.)— 9.  (Soid..  a.  T.  vai/Xi<(.)— 10.  (H.  N.,  xiv.,  6.) 

•11.  (Alliniuena,  i.,  31.)— 13.  (Ohlaaiua,  T.,  t.) 


very  old,  passed  with  the  Romans  for  CirenhM  j 
but  that,  in  this  state,  it  was  generally  bitter  aM 
unfit  for  drinking.  From  this  analogy  we  may  omk 
elude  that,  when  new,  it  belonged  to  the  class  of 
rough,  sweet  wines.  It  appears  to  have  been  ooe 
of  Horace's  favourite  wines,  of  which  be  speaks, 
in  general,  as  having  been  reserved  for  important 
festivals.  After  the  breaking  up  of  the  princird 
vineyards  which  supplied  it,  this  wine  would  be* 
cessarily  become  very  scarce  and  valuable.' 
CiELATU'RA.  {Vid.  Bronze,  p.  179.) 
*CJEPA  or  CjEPE  (Kpofi/aiov),  the  Onion,  or  Al- 
lium Cepa,  L.  The  Greeks  had  numerous  kinds,  oi; 
rather,  varieties  of  this  vegetable,  which  are  irpq- 
tioned  by  Dioscorides.*  The  Romans,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  two  principal  kinds,  the  PaUacana  and 
the  CotuUmentarittm,  the  latter  of  which  was  siiIk 
divided  into  many  species.  The  Pallacana  (eopa) 
had  hardly  any  head,  and  consisted  principally  of  • 
long  stem :  it  admitted  of  being  often  cut.  The 
Condimentarium  (ctepe),  so  call^  because  it  could 
be  potted  and  kept  for  use,  was  likewise  termed 
Capitatum,  from  its  exuberant  head. — "Though 
the  history  of  the  onion  can  be  but  imperfectly 
irac^  in  Europe,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  great 
antiquity  in  Africa,  since  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  this  bulb  was  known  and  much  esteemed  in 
Egypt  3000  years  before  Christ.  Juvenal,'  indeed, 
says  that  the  Egyptians  were  forbidden  to  eat  the 
onion,  this  vegetable  having  been  deified  by  them. 
The  prohibition,  however,  seems  only  to  have  ex- 
tended to  the  priests,  who,  according  to  Plutarch,* 
'  abstained  from  most  kinds  of  pulse ;'  and  the  ab 
horrence  felt  for  onions,  according  to  the  same 
author,  was  confined  to  the  members  of  the  sa- 
cerdotal order.  That  onions  were  cultivated  in 
Egypt,  is  proved,"  continues  Wilkinson,  "  from  the 
authority  of  many  writers,  as  well  as  from  the 
sculptures  ;  their  quality  was  renowned  in  ancient, 
and  has  been  equally  so  in  modem  times ;  and  the 
Israelites,  when  they  left  the  country,  regretted  the 
'  onions,'  as  well  as  the  cucumbers,  the  melons,  the 
leeks,  the  garlic,  and  the  meats  they  *  did  eat'  in 
Egypt.  Among  the  offerings  presented  to  the  gods, 
both  in  the  tombs  and  temples,  onions  are  intro- 
duced, and  a  priest  is  frequently  seen  holding  them 
in  his  hand,  or  covering  an  altar  with  a  bundle  of 
their  leaves  and  roots.  Nor  is  it  less  certain  that 
they  were  introduced  at  private  as  well  as  public 
festivals,  and  brought  to  table  with  gourds,  cucum 
hers,  and  other  vegetables ;  and  ilf  there  is  anj 
truth  in  the  notion  of  their  being  forbidden,  we  may 
conclude  that  this  was  entirely  confined  to  the 
priestly  order.  The  onions  of  Egypt  were  mild 
and  of  an  excellent  flavour,  a  character  enjoyei 
by  them  at  the  present  day ;  and  they  were  eaten 
crude  as  well  as  cooked,  by  persons  both  of  the 
higher  and  lower  classes.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  say  if  they  introduced  them  to  table  like  the  cab- 
bage, as  a  hoTs  £iru,vre  to  stimulate  the  appetite, 
which  Socrates  recommends  in  the  Banquet  of 
Xenophon.  On  this  occasion,  some  curious  reasons 
for  their  use  are  brought  forward  by  different  mem- 
bers of  the  party.  Nicerates  observes  that  oniona 
relish  well  with  wine,  and  cites  Homer  in  suppoil 
of  his  remark  ;  Callias  aflSrms  that  they  intpire 
courage  in  the  hour  of  battle ;  and  Charmides  sof- 
gests  their  utility  in  deceiving  a  jealous  wife,  who, 
finding  her  husband  return  with  his  breath  smelling 
of  onions,  would  be  induced  to  believe  he  had  not 
saluted  any  one  while  from  home."* 

C^R'ITUM  TABULiE.  The  inhabitants  of  Cere 
obtained  from  the  Romans,  in  early  times,  the  R(v 

1.  (Hendenon'a  Hiit.  Anc.  Winci,  p.  8S,  87.)— 3.  (ii.,  I80.>- 
1.  (Sat.,  xJT., ».)— 4.  (la.  ct  Oa.,  Sot  B.)-».  (Wilkinaoa'a  Mar 
nan  and  Cnatoma  Anc.  Egypt,  toL  ii.,  p.  373,  am.) 
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KALAMU8. 


CAi.  irrnuA. 


iDUi  franchiac,  but  without  the  $uffragium}  Some 
■ncicnt  writers  thought  that  the  Caerites  origioally 
had  the  full  franchise,  and  were  afterward  deprived 
of  the  suflragium.*  The  names  of  the  citizens  of 
Cieie  were  kept  at  Rome  in  lists  called  tabula  Cot- 
ribtn,  in  which  the  names  of  all  other  citizens  who 
had  not  the  suflragium  appear  to  have  been  entered 
In  later  times.  All  citizens  who  were  degraded  by 
ibe  ransora  to  the  rank  of  crarians  were  classed 
■moug  the  Csrites ;  and  hence  we  find  the  expres- 
■ions  otcerarium  facer^  and  in  tabula*  Caritum  re- 
ferri*  used  as  svnonymouB.    (Vid.  ^bibii.) 

•CALAMINTHE  {Ko^a/iii^),  a  shrub,  which 
Sprengel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  makes 
lo  be  the  Mdusa  Crelica;  but  in  his  second,  the 
Th/rrju  nepcta,  or  Catmint.  In  his  edition  of  Dios- 
oorides  he  calls  the  first  species  the  Melitta  Cretiea; 
the  second,  the  Tkynuu  nepeta,  Scop.  ;  and  the 
third,  the  Melissa  altissima,* 

CALAMISTRUM,  an  instrument  made  of  iron, 
And  hollow  like  a  reed  (calanau),  used  for  curling 
the  hair.  For  this  purpose  it  was  heated,  the  per- 
son who  performed  the  office  of  heating  it  in  wood- 
ashes  (einit)  being  called  dtdfio  or  cinerariut.' 

This  use  of  heated  irons  was  adopted  very  early 
among  the  Romans,'  and  became  as  common 
among  them  as  it  has  been  in  modern  times.*  In 
the  age  of  Cicero,  who  firequently  alludes  to  it,  tlie 
Roman  youths,  as  well  as  the  matrons,  often  ap- 
peared with  their  hair  curled  in  this  manner  (cola- 
nattrati).  We  see  the  result  in  many  antique  stat- 
ues and  busts. 

CAL'AMUS  (K^Aoftcf*),  a  sort  of  reed  which  the 
ancients  used  as  a  pen  fur  writing."  The  best  sorts 
were  got  from  .£gypt  and  Cnidus."    So  Martial," 

"  Dot  ekartit  haMlct  calamot  Mcmphiiiea  tellut." 
When  the  reed  became  blunt,  it  was  sharpened  with 
s  knife,  $calprum  librarium;"  and  lo  a  reed  so 
•harpencd  the  epithet  temperalut,  used  by  Cicero, 
probably  refers,-*  "  calamo  el  atrametUo  temptralo  ra 
agetuT."  One  of  the  inkstands  given  under  the  ar- 
tKle  Atxaksntdm  has  a  caiammi  upon  it.  The 
calamus  was  split  like  our  pens,  and  hence  Auso- 
nius'*  calls  it  fitsipa,  or  cloven-footed. 

*KAA'AM0£  ^/<an/iof.  Sprengel  feels  little 
hesitation  in  deciding  that  this  is  the  Aconu  Cala- 
mus, or  Sweet  Flag.  Schneider  states  that  Stack- 
house,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  is  disposed 
to  refer  the  xaXafcoc  evoafio;  of  Theophrastus  to  the 
same.  The  term  iniyeiot  also  occurs  in  Theophras- 
Ins.     {Vid.  Sacchaedm.") 

*KAA'AH02  ^pay/iinit.  All  agree  that  this  is 
the  Antndo  phragmitis,  L.,  or  common  Reed.  Spren- 
gel refers  the  Ka^/x/tot  ;);(i/>ax(a;  of  Theophrastus  to 
the  same." 

*KAA'AM02  aiXvTiKOi,  the  same  as  the  Uvaf, 
and,  consequently,  the  Arurtdo  donax.^'  ( Vid.  Donaz.) 

•KAA'AM02  6  vaarb^.  The  early  commentators 
on  Dioscorides  have  settled  the  identity  of  this  with 
the  Toftcdf  of  Theophrastus ;  and  Sprengel  refers  Tt 
very  properly,  as  Adams  thinks,  to  the  Arundo  art- 
raria,  or  sea-side  Reed." 

•KAA'AMO£  6  'IvdiKOf,  most  probably  the  Bam- 
boo Cane,  or  Bambusa  Anmdinacea.  Mention  of  the 
Bamboo  Cane  is  made  by  Herodotus,  and  also  by 


I.  (<ML,  iTi.,  13.— Strabo,  v.,  p.  SSO.)— 3.  (Schol.  in  Hor., 
BpM-  L,Ti.,  n>— 3.  (GcU.,  ir.,  IS.)— «.  (OaU.,  xri.,  13.) 
—A.  (Dioaeor.,  iii.,  37. — ^Thsophraat.,  C.  P.,  ii.,  10. — Adami, 
Appod.,  ■■  T.)— e.  (Hor.,  Su.,  L,  ii.,  98.  — Heindorr,  ad 
kc)— 7.  (Plant.,  Aain.,  11(.,  iii.,  Si.)— 8.  (Vitg.,  JEa.,  xii., 
nO^— Sarnoa.- H071M  ad  !(».)—«.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  I.,  IS.) 
—10.  (Cie.,  ad  Att.,  Tt,  S.— I«.r.,  Ep.  ad  Pia.,  447.)-ll.  (Plin., 
B.  N.,  xri.,  38,  M.)— 13.  (xiv.,  38.)-13.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  v.,  8.— 
Swe.'VitaU.,  9.)— 14.  (Cic.  ad  <}.  Pratr.,  ii.,  15.)— 1*.  (vii., 
«.- Ai  (IhoKor.,  i.,  17.— Theophraat.,  U.  P.,  it.,  U.)— 17. 
(Dhml:.  i.,  114.— Thoophnut.,  H.  P.,  it.,  IS.)— 18.  (Theo- 
phnat^U.  P.,  IT.,  IS.)— 19.  (Dim^at.,  i.,  114— Thaophtaat., 

firp.,iT.,ii.) 


Ciesias.  (FU.  Sacchabitm.)  The  CuXo^- 'Ii-(».a9\ 
airoXthBu/unot  O*  Theophrastus,  or  petrified  Cala- 
mus Indicus,  was  one  of  the  starry-surfaced  fost"! 
Coralloids.  "  It  was  not  named  so  without  rea< 
«)n,"  observes  Hill,  "  for  the  specimen  which  I  have 
of  it  very  prettily  and  exactly  resembles  that  baly.'" 
»CAI.C1FRAGA.  ( Vid.  Empetron.) 
CALANTICA  or  CALVA'TICA,  a  headdroea. 
This  word  is  sometimes  given  as  answering  to  th« 
Greek  tcexpv^.oc  but  the  Latin  reticulum  {quod  ea- 
pillum  contiTuret,  dictum  a  rcte  reticulum')  co; re- 
sponds better  to  KtKpvipaXoc,  which  was  a  caul  or 
coif  of  network  for  covering  the  hair,  and  was 
worn  by  women  during  the  day  as  well  as  the  night. 
This  kind  of  covering  for  the  head  was  very  an- 
cient, for  it  is  mentioned  by  Homer,'  and  it  also 
appears  to  have  been  commonly  used.  It  occurs  in 
several  paintings  found  at  Pompeii,  from  one- of 
which  the  following  cut  is  taken,  representing  Nep- 
tune and  a  nymph,  on  whose  head  this  kind  ol  net 
work  appears.* 


The  persons  who  made  these  nets  were  called 
KCKpu^aXoTrXoKoi,'  and  also  aaKx«'^vrai,*  according 
lo  Pollux,'  who  explains  the  word  by  of  TriiKovrct 
roif  ywai^  rove  KeKpv^dXov;.  These  nets  appear 
to  have  been  sometimes  made  of  gold  threads.'  and 
at  other  times  of  silk,'  or  the  Elean  byssus,"  and 
probably  of  other  materials  which  are  not  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers. 

The  head-dress  made  of  close  materials  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  Kexpi^aXof  or  reticulum.  The 
former  was  called  mitra  or  calaTitica,  which  words 
are  said  to  be  synonymous,"  though  in  a  passage 
in  the  Digest"  they  are  mentioned  together  as  if 
they  were  distinct.  Such  head-dresses  frequently 
occur  in  paintings  on  vases.  Their  forms  are  very 
various,  as  the  two  following  woodcuts,  taken  from 
Millin,  Peintures  de  Vasct  ArUiques,"  will  show. 

The  first  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  painting  on  the 
vase,  and  represents  a  man  and  a  woman  reclining  : 
on  a  couch,  with  a  small  figure  standing  by  the 
woman's  side,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  quite 
clear. 

T)fi  next  woodcut  only  contains  a  part  of  the 


1.  (Thaophnut.,  II.  p.,  iT.,  11.— Id.,  Da  Lapid.,  08.— Adama, 
Append.,  a.  t.)— S.  (Vorro,  Da  Ling.  Lat.,  t.,  39.)— 3.  (II.,  xzii., 
4W.)— 4.  (Musau  Borbonico,  Tol.  li.,  pi.  18.)  — 9.  (Pollux. 
Onum.,  Tii.,  179.)— 8.  (Damutth.,  c.  Olympiod.,  o.  3,  p.  IKO.)— 
7.  (Onom.,  x.,  199.)— &  (Patron,  c.  67.— Jut.,  ii.,  98.)— 9  (Sat 
Diaa.,  Eierc.  ad  Solin.,  p.  393.)— 10.  (Paua.,  Tii.,  31, 1 7.)-ll 
(Sanr.,  ad  Mn.,  ix.,010.)— 13.  (34,  tit  3.  a.  3S,  I)  10.)— 13.  (t«' 
i.,  pi.  M ;  Tol.  ii.,  pi.  43.) 
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original  painting,  which  consists  of  many  other  fe- 
male fitrures,  engaged  in  the  celebration  of  certain 
mysteries. 

The  mitra  was  orlginaily  the  name  of  an  eastern 
hnad-dress,  and  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  Phrygians.'  Pliny*  says  that  Poly, 
guotus  was  the  first  who  painted  G~eek  women 
■at^iii  rfiiealorUut. 


It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Martial*  (forliar  m- 
U/Ttoi  lertat  vesica  eapillos)  that  a  bladder  was  same- 
times  used  as  a  kind  of  coTerin^  for  the  hair. 

CAL'ATHUS,  dim.  CALATHIS'CUS  («aAa9of, 
KaXa8iaK0().  also  called  TA'AAPOZ,  usually  signi- 
fied the  basket  in  which  women  placed  their  woik, 
and  especially  the  materials  for  spinning.  Thus 
Pollux*  speaks  of  both  ruXapot  and  KuXaBof  as  n^f 
ywtttKuvindoc  OKeuri :  and  in  another  passage*  he 
names  them  in  connexion  with  spinning,  and  says 
that  the  rdAopof  and  xaXodicrKOf  were  the  same. 
These  baskets  were  made  of  osiers  or  reeds ; 
whence  we  read  in  Pollux*  itTUkuv  raXapov^  koI 
KoXaBtoKovi,  and  in  Catullus,' 

"  Ante  pede*  autem  candenti*  moUia  Una 
Vetlera  virgati  aulodibant  caUuhisci." 
Thoy  appear,  however,  to  have  been  made  in  earlier 
times  of  more  valuable  materials,  since  we  read  in 
Homer*  of  a  silver  ruAapof .  They  frequently  occur 
in  paintings  on  vases,  and  often  indicate,  as  Botti- 
ger*  has  remarked,  that  the  scene  represented  takes 

idace  in  the  gynieconitis,  or  women's  apartments. 
n  the  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  painting  on 
a  vaae,**  a  slave,  belonging  to  the  class  called  qua- 
(iUaris,  is  presenting  her  mistress  with  the  calathus, 
I  Id  which  the  wool  was  kept  for  embroidery,  &c. 

Baskets  of  this  kind  were  also  used  for  other  pur- 
poses, '  such  as  for  carrying  fruits,  flowers,  &c.'* 


The  name  of  calalhi  was  also  given  to  su}  t  Jbr  i 
ing  wine.» 


I.  (Viigi,  Ma.,  ix.,  8lt,  Mq.)— S.  (H.  N.,  xixr.,  U.)— 3. 
(▼in.,  ixrii..  It.)  — 4.  (I.,  m.)—i.  (rii.,  29.)— e.  (vii.,  173.) 
— T.  (liiv.,  319.)— 8.  (Od.,  iT.,  125.)  —  ft  {VoMnjem.,  iii.,  44.) 
—10.  (Millin  Peintarea  de  Vbmi  Antiqueft,  vol,  i.,  pi,  4.) —  11. 
(BFtlinr,  Sabina,  t  iL  ii.,  p,  833,  2i8.)  —  It,  (Orid,  Alt.  Am., 

> .  m.) 
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Calathus  was  properly  a  Greek  word,  though  uaet 
by  the  Latin  writers.  The  Latin  word  corres)ibnd- 
ing  to  it  was  qutUus,*  or  guatilbu.*  From  qvatiilM 
came  muuiUaria,  the  name  of  the  slave  who  span, 
and  who  was  considered  th )  meanest  of  the  female 
slaves  (Contocal  omnes  quatilUrioM,  famUitequt  tor- 
durimam  partem*). 

CALCAR,  a  spur,  that  is,  a  goad  attached  to  the 
heel  (.calx)  in  riding  on  horseback,  and  used  to  urge 
on  the  horse  to  greater  swiftness.* 

The  early  adoption  of  this  contrivance  by  the  lio- 
mans  appears  from  the  mention  of  it  in  Plamus* 
and  Lucretius,  t-  It  is  afterward  often  alluded  to  by 
Cicero,*  Ovid,*  Virgil,'*  and  subsequent  Roman  au- 
thors. On  the  other  hand,  we  do  nut  find  that  the 
Greeks  used  spurs,  and  this  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  on  antique 
statues. 

The  spurs  of  a  cock  are  called  co/eom.* 

CALCEUS  (dim.  CALCEOLUS),  CALCEA> 
MEN,  CALCEAMENTUM  {virMv/ta,  vedtXov).  • 
shoe  or  boot,  anything  adapted  to  cover  and  presetre 
the  feet  in  walking. 

The  use  of  shoes  was  by  no  means  universal 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Homeric  he- 
roes are  represented  without  shoes  when  armed  for 
battle.  (Vid.  Asma,  Balteus.)  According  to  the 
institutions  of  Lycurgus,  the  young  Spartans  were 
brought  up  without  wearing  shoes  (uvvvodrtaia"),  in 
order  that  they  might  have  the  full  use  of  their  feet 
in  running,  leaping,  and  climbing.  Socrates,  Pho- 
cion,  and  Cato  frequently  went  barefoot  (dwiroiV 
TOf,"  pede  nudo^*).  The  Roman  slaves  had  no  shoes 
{niido  talo^'),  their  naked  feet  being  marked  with 
chalk  or  gypsum.  The  covering  of  the  feet  was  re- 
moved before  reclining  at  meals.  {Vid.  Ccena.) 
To  go  barefoot  also  indicated  haste,  grief,  distrac- 
tion of  mind,  or  any  violent  emotion,  as  when  the 
chorus  of  Ocean  ides  hasten  to  the  fettered  I^me- 
theus  (dTTc'diAor") ;  when  Venus  goes  in  quest  of 
Adonis  (aauvdaXof"),  and  when  the  vestals  flee  from 
Rome  with  the  apparatus  of  sacred  utensils.'*  For 
similar  reasons,  sorceresses  go  with  naked  feet  when 
iitfent  upon  the  exercise  of  magical  arts"  (nuda  pt- 
dcm,"  pediinu  nudis"),  although  sometimes  one  foot 
only  was  unshod  (unum  ezuta  pedem  tinclui"),  and 
is  so  painted  on  fictile  vases.  That  it  was  a  very 
rar6  thing  at  Rome  to  see  a  respectable  female  out 
of  doors  without  shoes,  is  clear  from  the  astonish- 


1.  (Virg.,  EcL,  T.,  71.)  — S.  (Hot,,  Cmto,,  III,,  xii.,4.)— I, 
(Fettai,  •.  T.  Calathus. — Cic,  Philip.,  iii.,  4. —  Prop.,  IV.,  ri. 
37.)  — 4.  (Petron,,  e.  ISS,— Compan  Tibull,,  IV,,  x,,  3,  and 
Heyne  in  loc.) — 5,  (laidor..  Orig.,  zx.,  18.) — 0.  (Aiin,,  111.,  iii,, 
118.)— 7.  (T.,  1074.)— 8,  (Do  Oral.,  iii.,  9.— Ep.  ad  Alt.,  \i.,  I.) 
—9,  (Ep,  ex  Ponto,  ii,,  6,  38  ;  iT.,9,  SS.)— 10.  ("fernitactia:* 
ViTg.,  .£n,,  xi.,  714,)  — II.  (Col.,  Do  Re  Ruit ,  Tiii,,  S.)  —  II. 
(Xen.,  Rep.  Lac,  S.)  — 13.  (Aristoph.,  Nnb.,  1:3,  Stfa.  -  Xm, 
Mem.,  i.,  6,  t  S,— Plut.,  Fhoc.— Id,,  Cat,)— 14  (Eliiat,,  I.,  xu, 
13.)  — 13.  (Jut.,  vii.,  16.)— m.  (.£Kh.,  Proni.  Viuct,,  13b,  ad 
Blumf,)— 17,  (Bion,  i,,  31,)— 18,  (Flor,,  I,,  li>— 19,  (Sea.,  Il» 
dea,  IT.,  3,  14.)— 30,  (Orid,  Mat,,  Tii,,  ln.>-71.  (Hor  8«..L, 
Tu.  M.)— ».  (Viig.,  Jbu,  n,  US.) 
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ejcpeiienced  by  Ovid,  until  he  was  infonned 
•f  the  reason  of  it,  in  a  particular  instance. 
"  Hue  pede  matronam  vidi  deseendere  nudo  : 
Obttupta  lacitus,  tuslintiique  gradum." 

The  feet  were  sometimes  bare  in  attendance  on 
tancrals.  Thus  the  remains  of  Augustus  were  col- 
lected from  the  pyra  by  noblemen  of  the  first  rank 
nitli  naked  feet.*  A  picture  found  at  Herculaneum 
sxhibits  persons  with  naked  feet  engaged  in  the 
worship  of  Isis  ;*  and  this  practice  was  observed  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Cybele.'  In  case  of  drought,  a 
procession  and  ceremonies,  called  Nudipedalia,  were 
performed  with  a  view  to  propitiate  the  godssby  the 
same  token  of  grief  and  humiliation.* 

The  idea  of  the  defilement  arising  from  contact 
with  anything  that  had  died,  led  to  the  entire  disuse 
of  skin  or  leather  by  the  priests  of  Egypt.  Their 
shoes  were  made  of  vegetable  materials  (caluot  ex 
papyro^).     (Firf.  Baxa.) 

Those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  who  wore 
shoes,  including  generally  all  persons  except  youths, 
slaves,  and  ascetics,  consulted  their  convenience, 
and  indulged  their  fancy,  by  inventing  the  greatest 
possible  variety  in  the  forms,  colours,  and  materials 
of  their  shoes.  Hence  we  find  a  multitude  of  names, 
the  exact  meaning  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
certain, but  which  were  often  derived  either  from 
the  persons  who  were  supposed  to  have  brought 
certain  kinds  of  shoes  into  fashion,  or  from  the  pla- 
ces where  they  were  procured.  We  read,  for  ex- 
amine, of  '•  shoes  of  Alcibiades ;"  of  "  Sicyonian," 
and  "  Persian,"  which  were  ladies'  shoes  ;•  of  "  La- 
conian,"  which  were  men's  shoes ;'  and  of  "  Cre- 
tan," "  Milesian,"  and  "  Athenian"  shoes. 

The  distinctions  depending  upon  form  may  be  gen- 
erally divided  into  those  in  which  the  mere  sole  of 
■  shoe  was  attached  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  by  ties 
«  bands,  or  by  a  covering  for  the  toes  or  the  instep 
ywid.  SoLEA,  Crspida,  Soccns) ;  and  those  which 
ascended  higher  and  higher,  according  as  they  cov- 
eted the  ankles,  the  calf,  or  the  whole  of  the  leg. 
To  calceamenta  of  the  latter  kind,  t.  e.,  to  shoes  and 
koots  as  distingaished  from  sandals  and  slippers, 


Am  tem  '-  edema"  waa  apjdied  in  its  proper  and 
mtricted  sense. 


1.  (Saat.,  OctsT.,  100.)— S.  (Ant.<l'En»l.,ii.,SaO.)— 3.  (Prn- 
Icst..  Peris.,  IM.)— 4.  (Tettall.,  Apol.,  40.)— 5.  (Mart.  Oapell., 
t.1— (.  (Cic..  U«  Orat.,  i.,  M.— Hoqrch.)- 7.  (Aristoph.,  The*., 
MJ.' 


Besides  the  difference  in  the  intervals  to  which 
the  calceus  extended  from  the  sole  upward  to  >be 
knee,  other  varieties  arose  from  its  at.aptation  to 
particular  professions  or  modes  of  life.  Thus  the 
CALioA  was  principally  worn  by  soldiei-s ;  ;he  rtao 
by  labourers  and  rustics;  and  the  cothdsnv*  hy 
tragedians,  hunters,  and  horsemen. 

Understanding  "  calceus"  in  its  more  con£ccd  ap- 
plication, it  included  all  those  more  complete  cover- 
ings for  the  feet  which  were  used  in  walking  out  of 
doors  or  in  travelling.  As  most  ccminonly  worn, 
these  probably  did  not  much  differ  from  our  shoes, 
and  are  exemplified  in  a  painting  at  Herculaneum,' 
which  represents  a  female  wearing  bracelets,  a 
wreath  of  ivy,  and  a  panther's  skin,  while  she  is  in 
the  attitude  of  dancing  and  playing  on  the  cymbals. 
Her  shoes  are  yellow,  illustrating  the  fact  that  they 
were  worn  of  various  colours,  especially  by  females. 
( Vid.  preceding  woodcut.)  "The  shoe-ties  (corrigut) 
are  likewise  yellow.  These  shoes  appear  light  and 
thin,  corresponding  to  the  dress  and  attitude  of  the 
wearer.  On  the  other  hand,  a  marble  foot  in  the 
British  Museum  exhibits  the  form  of  a  man's  shoe. 
Both  the  sole  and  the  upper  leather  are  thick  and 
strong.  The  toes  are  uncovered,  and  a  thong  passes 
between  the  great  and  the  second  toe,  as  in  a  sandal 


For  an  example  of  calcci  reaching  to  the  middle 
of  the  leg,  see  the  figure  of  Orestes  in  Amentdh  (p, 
47).  In  the  Panathenaic  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
boots  much  like  his,  but  reaching  still  higher,  are 
worn  by  many  of  the  Athenian  horsemen.  "They 
are  fastened  tightly  below  the  knee,  and  fit  closely 
in  every  part,  showing  how  completely  the  sculptor 
avoided  the  reproach  of  making  the  foot  "  float"  in 
the  shoe  {nalare,'  Iveov  iv  rate  i/i6aaiv').  In  many 
statues  the  flaps  are  produced  by  turning  down  the 
head  and  claws  nf  the  quadruped  out  of  whose  hide 
the  boot  was  made.    We  often  see  it  lareil  in  front. 

{Vid.  COTHORNDS.) 

Upon  no  part  of  their  dress  did  the  ancients  be- 
stow greater  attention  than  upon  this.  Theophras- 
tus*  considers  it  as  a  proof  of  rusticity  to  wear 
shoes  larger  than  the  foot.*  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
Ovid'  advises  the  lover,  "  Nee  vagus  in  lata  pes  libi 
pelle  natet,"  we  find  Quintilian,  on  the  other  hand, 
laying  down  similar  maxims  for  the  statesman  and 
the  orator.'  Overnicety  produced  the  inconve 
nience  of  pinching  shoes,*  especially  when  they 
were  pointed  at  the  toes  and  turned  upward  (unct- 
nati).  Besides  the  various  and  splendid  colours  of 
the  leather,  the  patterns  still  existing  on  maible 
statues  show  that  it  was  cut  in  a  very  elaborate 
manner.  When  LucuUus  triumphed  after  his  vic- 
tories in  Asia,  lie  displayed  fine  shoas  from  Syria, 
painted  with  spots  in  imitation  of  jewels.'  Ileal 
gems  and  gold  were  added  by  some  of  the  emper- 
ors, especially  HeliogabaluR,  who  wore  beautiful  cam- 
eos on  his  boots  and  shres,  but  with  the  natural 
effect  of  exciting  ridicule  rather  than  admiration.'* 

The  form  and  colour  of  the  calceus  were  also 


I.  (Ant.  d'Erco!.,  i.,  ta/.  91.)— S.  (Ovid.)  — 8.  (Aristor4i. 
Eqait.,321.) — 4.  (Char., 4.). -5.  (ComporeIIor.,Sat.,I.,iii.,n.) 
— «.  (DeArt.  Am.,i  ,416.)— 7.  (Iii».  Or.,  il.,S,  p.43»,od.S|)«Jil 
ing.)— 8.  (Hon,  Ep.,  I.,  x.,  43.)— 9  (Sorv.  in  JEa.,  n.,  Kl.)- 
10    (Lamprid..  Ueliiw.,  23.- Alex  Ser.,  4.) 
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tmong  Uii  insignia  of  rank  and  office.  Those  who 
were  elevated  to  the  senate  wore  high  shoes  like 
nuskins,  fastened  in  front  with  four  black  thongs 
{nigru  pcUibus^),  and  adorned  with  a  small  cres- 
cent.* Hence  Cicero,'  speaking  of  the  assumption 
of  the  senatorial  dignity  by  Asinius,  says  mutant 
calceot.  Another  man,  in  similar  circumstances, 
was  told  that  bis  nobility  was  in  his  heels.*  Among 
the  oalcei  worn  by  senators,  those  called  mullei, 
from  their  resemblance  to  the  scales  of  the  red  mul- 
let,* were  particularly  admired  ;  as  well  as  others 
called  atuia,  because  the  leather  was  softened  by 
the  use  »f  alum.* 

CALCULATOR  (XoytartK)  signifies  a  keeper  of 
accounts  in  general,  but  was  also  used  in  the  signi- 
fication of  a  teacher  of  arithmetic ;  whence  Martial' 
classes  Kim  with  the  nolariua,  or  writing-master. 
The  naOiC  was  derived  from  calculi,  which  were 
commonly  used  in  teaching  arithmetic,  and  also 
in  reckoning  in  general.  (VVeJ.  Abacus,  No.  VI.) 
Among  the  Greeks  the  Tjrfiarni  and  ypafifiaTtar^t 
appear  to  have  been  usually  the  same  person. 

In  Roman  families  of  importance  there  was  a 
ealculator  or  account-keeper,*  who  is,  however, 
more  frequently  called  by  the  name  of  ditpemator 
or  procurator,  who  was  a  kind  of  steward.' 

CALCULI  were  little  stones  or  pebbles,  used  for 
various  purposes  ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  Athe- 
nians used  in  voting  (vid.  Cadiskoi),  or  such  as  De- 
mosthenes put  in  his  mouth  when  declaiming,  in 
order  to  mend  his  pronunciation.'*  Calculi  were 
used  in  playing  a  sort  of  draughts.  ( Vid.  Latkun- 
cuLi.)  Subsequently,  instead  of  pebbles,  ivory,  or 
silver,  or  gold,  or  other  men  (as  we  call  them)  were 
used,  but  still  called  calculi.  The  calculi  were  bi- 
loleraM  Calculi  were  also  used  in  reckoning,  and 
I  ence  the  phrases  calculumvonere,'*  aUculum  mbda- 
!«'«.»»    (Vid.  Abacdb,  No  VL) 

CALDA.    ( Vid.  CiLiDi.) 

CALDA'RIUM.    (Vid.  Baths,  p.  149.) 

CALENDAR  (GREEK).  The  Greek  year  was 
divided  into  twelve  lunar  months,  depending  on  the 
actual  changes  of  the  moon.  The  first  day  of  the 
month  {vovfitjvia)  was  nut  the  day  of  the  conjunc- 
tion, but  the  day  on  the  evening  of  which  the  new 
moon  first  appeared ;  consequently  full  moon  was 
the  middle  of  the  month,  and  is  ca^ed  itx6/ii]vit,  or 
"  the  divider  of  the  month.'"*  The  lunar  month 
consists  of  29  days  and  about  13  hours ;  according- 
ly, some  months  were  necessarily  reckoned  at  29 
days,  and  rather  more  of  them  at  thirty  days.  The 
latter  were  called /u^  months  (irXiyptif),  the  former 
koUou)  months  (xotAot).  As  the  twdve  lunar  months 
fell  short  of  the  solar  year,  they  were  obliged  every 
other  year  to  interpolate  an  intercalary  month  (u^v 
i/ttoX^atof)  of  30  or  29  days.  The  ordinary  year 
consisted  of  354  days,  and  the  interpolated  year, 
therefore,  of  384  or  383.  This  interpolated  year 
(Tptinjptc)  was  seven  days  and  a  half  too  long ;  and, 
to  correct  the  error,  the  intercalary  month  was  from 
time  to  time  omitted.  The  Attic  year  began  with 
the  summer  solstice :  the  following  is  the  sequence 
of  the  Attic  months,  and  the  number  of  days  in 
each :  Hecatombseon  (30),  Metageitnion  (29),  Boe- 
dromion  (30),  Pyanepsion  (29),  Msemacterion  (30), 
Poseideon  (29),  Gamelion  (30),  Anthesterion  (29), 
Etaphebolion  (30),  Munychion  (29),  ThargeUon  (30), 
Bdropborion  (29).    The  intercalary  month  was  a 


1   flior.,  8««.,  I.,  »i.,  37.— Rcindorf  in  loe.)— 2.  (Mart.,  ii., 
'Wov.,  Tii.,  IW.J-a.  (Phil.,  liii.,  13.)-4.  (PhilMtr.,  Her., 


4u,  D«  M«r.,  i.,  Sa. -Ovid,  1)«  Art.  Am.,iiL,  S71.)— 7, 

--«.  (Dig^M,  tit.  i..  (.  7.)— ».  (Cic,  ad  Alt.,  xi.,  1.— Pliii.,Ep.', 


Tiii.)— S.  (liidor.,  Oiig..  lii.,  14.)— «.  (Mart.,  Jav.,  U.  cc— Ly- 

■ -.      ~ —       7.  (,._,i'., 

Plin.,  Ep., 
U,  1»— Su«t.,  G«l.,  c.  13.— Veip.,  c.  23.)— 10.  (Cic,De  Otat., 
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second  Poseideon  inserted  in  the  middld  ot  ik 
year.  Every  Athenian  month  was  divided  iota 
three  decads.  The  days  of  the  first  decsd  were 
designated  as  larofUvov  or  apxoiUvoD  /ttivo^,  and 
were  counted  on  regularly  from  1  to  10  ;  thus  dcv- 
Ttpa  upxo/tevov  or  larofiivov  is  "  the  second  day  ol 
the  month."  The  days  of  the  second  decad  were 
designated  as  im  dixa,  or  (itao&moc,  and  were  count- 
ed on  regularly  from  the  I  Ith  to  the  20tli  day,  whid 
was  called  el/cac.  There  were  two  ways  of  count 
ing  the  days  of  the  last  decad :  they  were  eithei 
reckoned  onward  firom  the  20th  (thus  npun;  ifA 
t'lKuii  was  the  21st),  or  backward  from  the  last  day, 
with  the  addition  ^ivovroc,  navouivov,  i^ycvrof,  or 
iiriovTO{ ;  thus  the  21st  day  of  a  hollow  month  wsa 
ivdni  ^ivovrof — of  a  full  month,  icKu-ni  ^ivomof. 
The  last  day  of  the  month  was  called  hii  kcH  via, 
"the  old  and  new,"  because,  as  the  lunar  montfa 
really  consisted  of  more  than  29  and  less  than  30 
days,  the  last  day  might  be  considered  as  belonging 
equally  to  the  old  and  new  month.* 

The  first  calendars  of  the  Greeks  were  founded 
on  rude  observations  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  cer- 
tain fixed  stars ;  as  Orion,  the  Pleiades,  Arctums, 
dec.  The  earliest  scientific  calendar,  which  super- 
seded these  occasional  observations,  was  that  of 
Meton.  He  observed  that  235  lunar  months  cor- 
respond very  nearly  to  19  solar  years.  According 
ly,  he  introduced  a  cycle  of  19  years,  or  6940  days, 
distributed  into  months,  so  that  they  conesponded 
to  the  changes  of  the  moon  throughout  the  whole 
period.  This  cycle  was  called  the  year  of  MetoD 
(H^uvof  tvtavro^),  and  the  calendar  based  upon  it 
was  published  at  Athens  in  01.  86,  4,  The  caleu- 
dar  commenced  with  the  month  Scirophorion  (16tb 
July,  B.C.  432).  This  cycle  of  19  years  was  an  es  - 
tension  of  the  o^taeteris  of  Cleostratus,  which  con 
tained  8  years,  ur  99  months,  or  2922  days.  TliL'e*. 
of  the  months  in  the  octaeteris  were  intercalary,  oc 
curring  in  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  years  of  tlib 
cycle.  If  Meton  had  reckoned  every  month  full, 
his  cycle  wuuld  have  contained  7060  days,  or  7050 
— 6940^1 10  days  too  much  ;  consequently,  it  waa 
necessary  to  take  110  hollow  months  in  each  cycle. 
Dividing  7050  by  110  we  get  the  quotient  64.  which 
denotes  the  interval  between  every  two  successive 
days  to  be  rejected  (i/iipai  iiaiptatfiot).  Meton's 
canon  begins  with  two  full  months,  and  then  we 
have  hollow  and  full  months  alternately ;  but,  after 
the  interchange  has  taken  place  eight  times,  twu 
full  months  come  together,  because  there  must  be 
17  full  months  in  every  32.  The  Metonic  cycle 
was  corrected  in  01.  110,  by  Callippus  of  Cyzicus. 
Meton  had  made  the  solar  year  ^  of  a  day  too  long. 
Callippus  accordingly  assumed  a  4x19=76  years' 
cycle  omitting  one  day,  or  27759  days.  The  epoch 
of  this  cycle  is  28th  June,  B  C.  330,  01.  112,  3  A 
farther  correction  of  the  Metonic  cycle  was  intro 
duced  by  Hipparchus,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  as 
even  Callippus  had  still  left  the  solar  year  too  long  bf 
«4t  "'^^  ''"y :  he  therefore  assumed  a  cycle  of  4x 
4x19=4x76  years  wanting  one  day,  or  111038 
days.  This  period  of  304  years,  with  112  inter:a]a> 
ry  months,  is  called  the  year  of  Hipparchus. 

Separate  years  were  designated  at  Atbend  b) 
the  name  of  the  chief  archon,  hence  calletl  i/^vt 
iKuvv/ioc,  or  "  the  name-giving  archon ,"  at  Sparta, 
by  the  first  of  the  ephors  ;  at  Argos,  by  the  priest- 
ess of  Juno,  etc.  The  method  of  reckoring  by 
Olympiads  was  brought  into  use  by  Tiraieus  ol 
Tauromenium  about  01.  130.  As  this  clumsy  meth- 
od of  reckoning  is  still  found  in  books,  it  will  be  rigU 
to  give  the  rules  for  converting  Olympiads  into  tlH 
year  B.C.,  and  vice  versa. 


1.  (VU.  JkJittark ,  N  i'j.,  1131,  *oJ 
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J  To  find  the  year  B.C.,  given  the  nth  year  of 
OL  f,  take  the  formula  781— (4  p+n).  If  the  event 
Happened  in  the  second  half  of  the  Attic  year,  this 
must  be  farther  reduced  by  1 ;  for  the  Attic  year, 
■8  mentioned  above,  commenced  with  the  summer 
•olstice.  Thus  Socrates  was  put  to  death  in  Thar- 
gelion  of  01.  95,  I.-  Therefore  in  B.C.  ([781— {4x 
954-1)]— 1)={781— 381)— 1=400— 1=399. 

II   To  find  the  Olympiad,  given  the  year  n  B.C., 

781—11 

like  tlie  formula  — j— .    The  quotient  is  the  01., 

and  the  remainder  the  current  year  of  it ;  if  there 

is  no  remainder,  the  current  year  is  the  4th  of  the 

Olympiad.    If  the  event  happened  in  the  second 

kalf  of  the  given  year,  it  must  be  increased  by  I. 

Thns,  to  take  the  event  just  mentioned,  Socrates 

. .    J    ,u  781— (399+1)    781—400    ^.  „, 
was  put  to  death -. — i-= 5 =0L  95, 

4  4 

1.    Demosthenes  was  born  in  the  summer  of  388, 
..       ,        .    781—388     399     ^,   ^  „ 

therefore  m ;; =-7- =01.  99,  3. 

4  4 

On  the  Greek  calendar  in  general,  the  reader  may 
uonsult  Ideler's  Handbuck  der  Mathematuchtn  and 
Tecknueher.  Chronologie,  Th.  i.,  p.  887-398. 

CALEND.*:.    (Vid.  Calbndab,  Rohan.) 

CALENDAR  (ROMAN),  Calendarium,  or,  rath- 
er, Kalendarinm. 

7^  Year  of  Romulu*. — ^The  name  of  Romulus  is 
commonly  attached  to  the  year  which  is  said  to 
have  prevailed  in  the  earliest  times  of  Rome ;  but 
tradition  is  not  consistent  with  regard  to  the  form 
of  it  The  historians  Licinius  Macer  and  Fenestel- 
la  maintained  that  the  oldest  year  consisted  of 
twelve  months,  and  that  it  was  already  in  those 
days  an  aniuu  vertens,  that  is,  a  year  which  coinci- 
ded with  the  period  of  the  sun's  course.  Censori- 
nna,  however,  in  whose  work  this  statement  occurs,' 
goes  on  to  say  that  more  credit  is  due  to  Graoca- 
nos,  Fulvius  (Nobilior),  Varro,  and  others,  accord- 
ing to  whom  the  Romans,  in  the  earliest  times,  like 
the  people  of  Alba  from  whom  they  sprung,  allotted 
to  the  year  but  ten  months.  This  opinion  is  sup- 
ported by  Ovid  in  several  passages  of  his  Fasti  ;* 
by  Gellius,*  Maorobius,*  Solinus,"  and  Servius.* 
Lastly,  an  old  Latin  year  of  ten  months  is  implied 
in  the  fact,  that  at  Laurcntum^  a  sacriiice  was  of- 
fered to  Juno  Kalendaris  on  the  first  of  every 
month  except  February  and  January.  These  ten 
months  were  called  Martius,  Aprilis,  Maius,  Janius, 
Quinctilis,  Sextilis,  September,  October,  November, 
December.  That  March  was  the  first  month  in  the 
year  is  implied  in  the  last  six  names ;  and  even  Plu- 
tarch, who  ascribes  twelve  months  to  the  Romulian 
year,*  places  Januarius  and  Fcbruarius  at  the  end. 
The  fact  is  also  confirmed  by  the  ceremony  of  re- 
kindling the  sacred  fire  in  the  Temple  of  Vesta  on 
the  first  day  of  March,  by  the  practice  of  placing 
finesh  laurels  in  the  public  buddings  on  that  day,  and 
by  many  other  customs  recorded  by  Macrobius.* 
With  regard  to  the  length  of  the  months,  Censori- 
Bos,  Macrobius,  and  Solinns  agree  in  ascribing  thir- 
ty-one days  to  four  of  them,  called  pUni  meruit  ; 
thirty  to  the  rest,  called  cam  meiues.  The  four 
longer  months  were  Martius,  Maius,  Quinctilis,  and 
October ;  and  these,  as  Macrobius  observes,  wore 
distinguished  in  the  latest  form  of  the  Roman  cal- 
endar by  having  their  nones  two  days  later  than  any 
of  the  other  months.  The  symmetry  of  this  ar- 
rangement will  appear  by  placing  the  ntmibers  in 
Bocoession:  31,  30;  31,  30;  31,  30,  30;  31;  30, 
SO.  Ovid,  indeed,  appears  to  speak  of  the  months 
aa  coinciding  with  the  lunar  period : 

I.  (Da  Dig  Nitali,  e.  SO.— Compara  aba  the  baginoiiw  of  e. 
■e.)— S.  (i.,  >r,  43;  iii.,  M,  119,  151.)— 3L  (Nw.t.  Alt.,  iii..  It.) 
—4  (Siaiini.,  i,  la.) — S.  (Polyh.,  i.)— «.  (in  Virg.,  Gcorg.,  i., 
«».»-7  lUt^rA,..  li.i-S.    Nniii«.cJ3.)— ».  (i..  18.) 


"Anmu  erat  deeimum  cum  tuna  TKUterat  aunam' 

hut  he  language  of  a  poet  must  not  be  pressed  to* 
clos  ly.  On  the  other  hand,  Plutarch,  in  the  pas- 
sage already  referred  to,  while  he  assigns  to  the  oU 
year  twelve  months  and  365  da)  a,  speaks  of  the 
months  as  varying  without  system  between  the  lim- 
its of  twenty  and  thirty-five  days.  Such  an  irregu- 
larity is  not  incredible,  as  we  find  that  even  when 
Censorinus  wrote  (A.D.  238),  the  Alban  calcnda; 
gave  36  days  to  March,  88  to  May,  18  to  Sextilif 
and  16  to  September ;  while  at  Tusculum  Qiiinrti 
lis  had  36  days,  October  32 ;  and  again,  at  Aricia. 
the  same  month,  October,  had  no  less  than  39.' 
The  Komulian  year,  if  we  follow  the  majority  o( 
authors,  contained  but  304  days ;  a  period  differing 
so  widely  from  the  real  length  of  the  sun's  course, 
that  the  months  would  rapidly  revolve  through  all 
the  seasons  of  the  year.  This  inconvenience  was 
remedied,  says  Macrobius,*  by  the  addition  of  the 
proper  number  of  days  required  to  complete  the 
year ;  but  these  days,  he  goes  on  to  say,  did  not  re- 
ceive any  name  as  a  month.  Servius  speaks  of  the 
intercalated  period  as  consisting  of  two  months, 
which  at  first  had  no  name,  but  were  eventually 
called  after  Janus  and  Februus.  That  some  system 
of  intercalation  was  employed  in  the  Romulian  year 
was  also  the  opinion  of  Licinius  Macer.*  This  ap- 
pears to  be  all  that  is  handed  down  with  regard  to 
the  earliest  year  of  the  Romans. 

As  a  year  of  ten  months,  i.  e.,  304  days,  at  once 
falls  greatly  short  of  the  solar  year,  and  contains 
no  exact  number  of  lunations,  some  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  dispute  the  truth  of  the  tradition  in  whole 
or  part,  while  others  have  taxed  their  ingenuity  to 
account  for  the  adoption  of  so  anomalous  a  year. 
Puteanus,*  calling  to  mind  that  the  old  Roman  or 
Etruscan  week  contained  eight  days,  every  eighth 
day  being  specially  devoted  to  religious  and  other 
public  purposes,  under  the  name  of  nona  or  nun 
dina,  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  numbei 
304  is  a  precise  multiple  of  eight.  To  this  obser- 
vation, in  itself  of  little  moment,  NIebuhr  has  giver 
some  weight,  by  farther  noticing  that  the  38  nun- 
dines  in  a  year  of  304  days  tally  exactly  with  the 
number  of  dies  fasti  afterward  retained  in  the  Ju- 
lian calendar.  Another  writer,  Pontedera,  observ- 
ed that  304  bore  to  366  days  nearly  the  ratio  of 
5  to  6,  six  of  the  Romulian  years  containing  1824, 
five  of  the  longer  periods  1826  days ;  and  Niebuhr,' 
who  is  a  warm  advocate  of  the  ten-month  year, 
has  made  much  use  of  this  consideration.  He  thus 
explains  the  origin  of  the  well-known  quinquennial 
period  called  the  lustrum,  which  Censorinus*  ex- 
pressly calls  an  annus  magnus,  that  is,  in  the  mod- 
em language  of  chronology,  a  cycle.  Moreover, 
the  year  often  months,  says  the  same  writer,'  was 
the  term  for  mourning,  for  pa3nng  portions  left  by 
will,  for  credit  on  the  sale  of  yearly  profits ;  most 
probably  for  all  loans ;  and  it  was  the  measure  for 
the  most  ancient  rate  of  interest.  (,Vid.  Interest 
or  Money.)  Lastly,  he  finds  in  the  existence  of 
this  short  year  the  solution  of  certain  historical 
difficulties.  A  peace,  or,  rather,  truce  with  Veil 
was  concluded  in  the  year  280  of  Rome,  for  40 
years.  In  316,  Fidens  revolted  and  joined  Veii. 
which  implies  that  Veii  was  already  at  war  with 
Rome ;  yet  the  Veientlnes  are  not  accused  of  hav- 
ing broken  their  oaths.*  Again,  a  twenty  years' 
truce,  made  in  329,  is  said  by  Livy  to  have  expired 
in  347.'  These  facts  are  explained  by  supposing 
the  years  in  question  to  have  been  those  of  ten 
months ;  for  40  of  these  are  eqnal  to  33}  ordinary 


1.  (OnMnintw,  c  33.)- 3.  (i.,  13.)— S  (Macrob., ' ,  1>.)— 4 
(D«  Nundioi*  ia  Orsnui'i  Thnaunii,  toI  Tiii.)— A.  (Biai 
Hill.,  Tol.  i.,  p.  «n.1-«.  (c.  18.)-7.  (p.  S79.)— I".  (Ur.,>,  17 
-9.  (iT.,  S8.) 
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yeais,  to  to  I6j ;  BO  that  the  fonner  trace  termina- 
ted in  314,  the  latter  in  346.  Similarly,  the  truce 
of  eight  years  concluded  with  the  Volscians  in  323, 
extended,  in  fact,  to  no  more  than  6}  full  years ; 
and  hence  the  Volscians  resumed  the  war  in  331, 
without  exposing  themselves  to  the  charge  of  per- 
jury. 

These  ingenious,  and,  perhaps,  satisfactory  spec- 
olations  of  the  German  critic,  of  course  imply  that 
the  decimestrial  year  still  survived  long  after  the 
regal  government  had  ceased ;  and,  in  fact,  he  be- 
Heres  that  this  year  and  the  lunar  year,  as  deter- 
mined by  Scaliger's  proposed  cycle  of  22  years,  co- 
existed from  the  earliest  times  down  to  a  late  pe- 
riod. The  views  of  Niebuhr  do  not  require  that 
the  months  should  have  consisted  of  31  or  30  days ; 
indeed,  it  would  be  more  natural  to  suppose  Uiat 
each  mo.Mh,  as  well  as  the  year,  contained  a  pre- 
cise number  uf  eight-day  weeks ;  eight  of  the  months, 
for  instance,  having  four  such  weeks,  the  two  oth- 
ers but  three.  Even  in  the  so-called  calendar  of 
Numa  we  find  the  Etruscan  week  affecting  the  di- 
vision of  the  month,  there  being  eight  days  between 
the  nones  and  ides,  from  which  circumstances  the 
nones  received  their  name ;  and,  again,  two  such 
weeks  from  the  ides  to  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
this  whether  the  whole  month  contained  31  or  29 
days. 

The  Year  of  Nunui. — Having  described  the  Ro- 
mulian  year,  Censorinus'  proceeds  thus:  ".After- 
ward, either  by  Numa,  as  Fulvius  has  it,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Junius,  by  Tarquin,  there  was  instituted 
a  year  of  twelve  months  and  365  days,  although 
(he  moon  in  twelve  lunations  appears  to  complete 
but  354  days.  The  excess  of  a  day  was  owing 
either  to  error,  or,  what  I  consider  more  probable, 
to  that  superstitious  feeling,  according  to  which 
an  Olid  number  was  accounted  full  ipletau)  and 
•nore  fortunate.  Be  this  as  it  may,  to  tlie  year 
which  had  previously  been  in  use  (that  of  Romulus) 
nie-and-fifly  days  were  now  added ;  but,  as  these 
were  not  sufficfent  to  constitute  two  months,  a  day 
was  taken  from  each  of  the  before-mentioned  hol- 
low months,  which,  added  thereto,  made  up  67  days, 
CM  of  which  two  months  were  formed,  Januarius 
with  29,  and  Februarius  with  28  days.  Thus  all 
thi!  months  henceforth  were  full,  and  contained  an 
odi  number  of  days,  save  Februarius,  which  alone 
was  hollow,  and  hence  deemed  more  unlucky  than 
the  rest."  In  this  passage  it  is  fitting  to  observe, 
that  the  terms  pkni  and  cavi  menses  are  applied  in 
a  sense  precisely  opposite  to  the  practice  of  the 
Greek  language  in  the  phrases  ft^et  nXr/peic  and 
KfiiXot.  The  mysterious  power  ascribed  to  an  odd 
number  is  familiar  from  the  Humero  dens  impart 
gaudet  of  Virgil.  Pliny  also*  observes,  "  Impares  nu- 
meros  ad  omnia  vehemetUtores  credimus."  It  was,  of 
course,  impossible  to  give  an  odd  number  of  days, 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  year  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  each  of  the  twelve  months  on  the  other ;  and 
yet  the  object  was  in  some  measure  effected  by  a 
division  of  February  itself  into  23  days,  and  a  su- 
pernumerary period  of  five  days.  (See  the  mode 
of  intercalation  below.)  The  year  of  Numa,  then, 
according  to  Censorinus,  contained  355  days  Plu- 
tarch tells  us  that  Numa  estimated  the  anomaly  of 
!he  sur  and  moon,  by  which  he  means  the  differ- 
enct,  bei  ween  twelve  lunations  and  the  sun's  annual 
coarse,  <it  eleven  days, «'.  «.,  the  difference  between 
866  and  354  da}'s.  Macrobius,  too,  says  that  the 
p  ar  of  Nima  bad  at  first  354,  aherward  365  days.* 

Twe(  .-•  lonations  amount  to  864  days,  8h.,  48' 
W,  sii  •...a;  the  so-called  year  of  Numa  was  a  tol- 


I   (0.  SO.)— S.  (H.  N.,  xxriii.,  5.)— S.  (Compan  Lit.,  i.,  IS.— 
(Md,  Viat.,  i.,  43;  ui.,  ISl — Armt  Viet.,  c.  S.— Flortn,  i.,  t. 
•i««ra,  e.  I.) 


eraUy  correct  lunar  year,  though  the  months  i 
have  coincided  more  accurately  with  the  single  lu- 
nations if  they  had  been  limit^  to  30  and  29  days, 
instead  of  31,  29,  and  28  days.  That  it  was,  ia 
fact,  adapted  to  the  moon's  course,  is  the  concor- 
rent  assertion  of  ancient  writers,  more  iiarticularl) 
of  Livy,  who  says :  "{Numa)  omniiim  printum  ad  citr- 
sum  luna  in  duodecim  mensis  deseribil  annum."  T;>. 
fortunately,  however,  many  of  the  samu  writers  as> 
cribe  to  the  same  period  the  introduction  of  su<  h  a 
system  of  intercalation  as  must  at  once  have  diskv 
cated  the  coincidence  between  the  civil  month  asA 
the  lunar  period.  At  the  end  of  two  years  the  year 
of  Numa  would  have  been  about  22  days  in  arrear 
of  the  solar  period,  and,  accordingly,  it  is  said  an  in 
tcrcalary  month  of  that  duration,  or  else  of  23  days, 
was  inserted  at  or  near  the  end  of  February,  to 
bring  the  civil  year  into  agreement  with  the  regular 
return  of  the  seasons.  Of  this  system  of  intercala- 
tion a  more  accurate  account  shall  presently  be 
^iven.  But  there  is  strong  reason  for  believing 
that  this  particular  mode  of  intercalation  was  not 
contemporary  in  origin  with  the  year  of  Numa. 

In  antiquarian  subjects  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  the  assistance  of  etymology  is  essential ;  be- 
cause the  original  names  that  belong  to  an  institu- 
tion often  continue  to  exist,  even  after  such  changes 
have  been  introduced,  that  they  are  no  longer  adapt- 
ed to  the  new  order  of  things ;  thus  they  survive  as 
useful  memorials  of  the  past.  In  this  way  we  are 
enabled,  by  the  original  meaning  of  words,  aided  by 
a  few  fragments  of  a  traditional  character,  to  itata 
that  the  Romans  in  early  times  possessed  a  yeai 
which  altogether  depended  upon  the  phases  of  the 
moon.  The  Latin  word  mensis,^  like  the  Gredi 
nfiv  or  fteii,  and  the  English  numti,  or  German 
moruUh,  is  evidently  connected  with  the  word  moon. 
Again,  while  in  the  Greek  language  the  name  voir- 
lapiia  (new  moon),  or  tvri  xai  via,  given  to  the 
first  day  of  a  month,  betrays  its  lunar  origin,  the 
same  result  is  deduced  from  the  explanation  of  Ui« 
word  kalenda,  as  found  in  Macrobius.*  "In  an- 
cient times,"  says  that  writer,  "  before  On.  Flaviua 
the  scribe,  against  the  pleasure  of  the  patricians, 
made  the  fasti  known  to  the  whole  people  (the  end 
of  the  4th  century  B.C.),  it  was  the  duty  of  one  of 
the  pontifices  minores  to  look  out  for  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  new  moon,  and,  as  soon  as  he  de- 
scried it,  to  carry  word  to  the  rex  sacrificulus. 
Then  a  sacrifice  was  offered  by  these  priests ;  after 
which,  the  same  pontifex,  having  summoned  Una 
plebs  {calata  pUbe)  to  a  place  in  the  Capitol  near  th« 
Curia  Calabria,  which  adjoins  the  Casa  Romuli, 
there  announced  the  number  of  days  which  still  re- 
mained to  the  nones,  whether  five  or  seven,  by  Sw 
often  repeating  the  word  koXu."  There  was  no 
necessity  to  write  this  last  word  in  Greok  charac- 
ters, as  it  belonged  to  the  old  I^atin.  It  fact,  in 
this  very  passage  it  occurs  in  both  calata  and  eo/o- 
tra ;  and  again,  it  remained  to  the  latest  times  in 
the  word  nomenclaior.  In  regard  to  tht  passage 
here  quoted  from  Macrobius,  it  must  be  r(  *olleclcd 
that,  while  the  moon  is  in  the  immediate  vicinit  y 
of  the  :iun,  it  is  impossible  to  see  it  with  thn  nakc  d 
eye,  so  that  the  day  on  which  it  is  first  seen  it  ihH 
of  necessity  the  day  of  the  actual  conjuncti  )n.  W« 
learn  elsewhere,  that,  as  soon  as  the  pontifex  c'.a  • 
covered  the  thin  disc,  a  hymn  was  sung,  beginning 
Jana  novella,  the  word  Jana'  being  only  a  dialectie 
variety  of  Diana,  just  as  Diespiter  or  Diupiter  cur- 
responds  to  Jupiter;  and  other  examples  migbt 
readily  be  given,  for  the  change  occurs  in  almoaiji 
every  word  which  has  the  syllables  de  or  di  beforkt 
a  vowel.    Again,  the  consecration  of  the  kalends  to 
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»«iir  ia  reierred  by  the  latter  writer  to  the  fest 
thai  Ihe  months  originally  began  with  the  moon, 
■od  ibat  Juno  and  Luna  are  the  same  goddess ;  and 
the  poet  likewise  points  at  the  same  connexion  in 
hif  explanation  of  Juno's  epithet  Lucina.  More- 
over, at  Laurcntam,  Jnno  was  worshipped  as  Juno 
Kalendaris.  Even  so  late  as  448  B.C.,  strictly 
hmar  months  were  still  in  use ;  for  Dionysius*  says 
that  Appius,  in  that  year,  received  the  consular  au- 
tiutrity  on  the  ides  or  May,  being  the  day  of  full 
moon ;  for  at  that  time,  he  adds,  the  Romans  regu- 
lated U>eir  months  by  the  moon.  In  fact,  so  com- 
pletely was  the  day  of  the  month  which  they  called 
the  ides  associated  wit>)  die  idea  of  the  Aill  moon, 
that  some  derircd  the  woid  an-d  toO  tldov{,  quod  to 
die  plt»am  fttitm  ttcnr  iemomlTet.*  Quietly  to  in- 
sert the  idea  of  fUmn.  when  the  Greek  word  sig- 
nified merely  tp^cum,  is  in  accordance  with  those 
lo;>8e  notions  whica  prevailed  in  all  ancient  attempts 
at  etymology.  But,  though  the  derivation  is  of 
course  groundless,  it  is  of  historical  value,  as  show- 
ing the  notion  connected  with  the  term  ides. 

F'or  the  Kjae  reason,  probably,  the  ides  of  March 
were  selected  for  the  sacrifiee  to  the  goddess  Anna 
Peienna,  in  whose  name  we  tiave  nothing  more 
than  the  feminine  form  of  the  word  annul,  which, 
whether  written  with  one  n  or  two,  whether  in  its 
mmple  form  anmu  or  diminutive  annuitu,  still  al- 
ways signifies  a  circle.  Hence,  as  the  masculine 
form  was  easily  adopted  to  denote  the  period  of  the 
snn's  course,  so  the  feminine,  in  like  manner,  might 
well  be  employed  to  signify,  first,  the  moon's  revo- 
lution, and  then  the  moon  herself.  The  tendency 
among  tlie  Romans  to  have  the  same  word  repeat- 
ed, first  as  a  male,  and  then  as  a  female  deity,  has 
beeo  noticed  by  Niebuhr  ;  and  there  occurs  a  com- 
plete parallel  in  the  name  Dianna,  afterward  Janus, 
for  the  god  of  dies,  or  light,  the  sun ;  Diana,  after- 
ward Jana,  for  the  goddess  of  light,  the  moon,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  words  Jupiter  and  Juno.  That 
'.he  month  of  March  should  have  been  selected 
arose  from  its  being  the  first  of  the  year,  and  a  sac- 
rifice to  the  inoon  might  well  take  place  on  the  day 
when  her  power  is  fully  displayed  to  man.  The 
epithet  Perenna  itself  means  no  more  than  ner-eir- 
ding.  Nay,  Macrobius  himself*  connects  the  two 
woras  with  annus,  when  he  states  the  object  of 
the  sacrifice  to  be,  ui  annare  perennaregue  commode 
bcest. 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  lunar  origin 
i(  the  Roman  month  is  deducible  from  the  practice 
of  counting  the  days  backward  from  the  kalends, 
nones,  and  ides;  for  the  phrases  will  then  amount 
to  aaying,  "It  wants  so  many  days  to  the  new 
moon,  to  the  first  quarter,  to  full  moon."  It  would 
be  difficult,  on  any  other  hypothesis,  to  account  for 
the  adoption  of  a  mode  of  calculation,  which,  to  our 
notions,  at  least,  is  so  inconvenient ;  and,  indeed,  it 
IS  expressly  recorded  that  this  practice  was  derived 
from  Greece,  under  which  term  the  Athenians  prob- 
ably are  meant;  and  by  these  we  know  that  a 
strictly  lunar  year  was  employed  down  to  a  late 
period.* 

Bot  perhaps  the  most  decisive  proof  of  all  lies  in 
the  sim|de  statement  of  Livy,'  that  Numa  so  regula- 
ted hia  lunar  year  of  twelve  months  by  the  insertion 
af  intercalary  months,  that  at  the  end  of  every  nine- 
baUk  year  it  again  coincided  with  the  same  point 
in  thi  sun's  coarse  from  which  it  started.  His 
words  are,  *'  Quem  (finnum)  inleretUaribu*  mentibut 
nterponendis  ita  dispcntaxil  ut  tieesimo  anno  ad  nu- 
tam  eandtfr.  talis  unde  oisi  sunt,  plenis  annorum  om- 
%stam  tpatiis,  dies  congruerent."    We  quote  the  text. 
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because  editors,  n  support  of  a  theory,  have  takei 
the  liberty  of  aAering  it  by  the  insertion  of  lh« 
word  quarto,  forgetting,  too,  that  the  words  quarle 
et  tieesimo  anno  signify,  not  every  heenty-jfourth 
fear,  which  their  theory  requires,  but  every  twenif 
Ikiri,  according  to  that  peculiar  error  of  the  Ro- 
mans which  W  them  to  count  both  the  extreme* 
in  defining  the  interval  fVom  one  point  to  another, 
and  which  still  survives  in  the  medical  phrases  ter 
tian  and  quartan  ague,  as  well  as  in  the  French  ex- 
pressions huit  jours  for  a  leeek,  and  quinze  jours  foi 
a  fortnight.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  doing  violence 
to  words,  but  giving  the  strict  and  necessary  mean- 
ing to  them,  when,  in  our  own  translation  of  the 
passage  in  Livy,  we  express  vieesimo  anno  by  etery 
nineleenth  year. 

Now  19  ye&rs,  it  is  well  known,  constitute  a  most 
convenient  cycle  for  the  conjunction  of  a  lunar  and 
solar  year.  A  mean  lunation,  or  synodic  month,  ac- 
cording u»  modem  astronomy,  is  29d..  12h.,  44'  3", 
and  a  mean  tropical  year  365d.,  6h.,  48'  48".  Henu« 
it  will  be  found  that  235  lunations  amount  to  69S9d.. 
16h.,  37'  46",  while  19  tropical  years  give  6939d.. 
Uh  ,  87'  18",  so  that  the  difference  is  only  2h.,  4' 
33".  Although  it  was  only  in  the  second  century 
B.C.  that  Hipparchns  gave  to  astronomical  obser- 
vations a  nicety  which  could  pretend  to  deal  with 
seconds  (his  valuation  of  the  synodic  month  was 
29d.,  18h.,  44'  3t"«),  yet,  even  in  the  regal  period 
of  Rome,  the  Greek  towns  in  the  south  of  Italy 
must  already  have  possessed  astronomers,  fh>m 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  could  have  bor- 
rowed such  a  rough  practical  knowledge  of  both 
the  moon  and  sun's  peri.>d  as  was  sufficient  to  show 
that  at  the  end  of  19  solar  years  the  moon's  ugt 
would  be  nearly  what  it  was  at  the  commencement; 
and  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  name  of  Num.) 
is  often  connected  by  tradition  with  the  learning  of 
Magna  Grsecia.  At  any  rate,  a  cycle  of  19  years 
was  introduced  by  Melon,  at  Athens,  in  the  yeai 
438  B.C. ;  and  the  knowledge  of  it  among  the  learn- 
ed may  probably  have  preceded,  by  a  long  period, 
its  introduction  into  popular  use,  the  more  so  as 
religious  festivals  are  generally  connected  with  the 
various  divisions  of  time,  and  superstition,  there- 
fore, would  be  most  certainly  opposed  to  innova- 
tions of  this  nature.  How  the  Romans  may  have 
intercalated  in  their  19  lunar  years  the  seven  addi 
tional  months  which  are  requisite  to  make  up  the 
whole  number  of  235  (=12  x  19+7)  lunations,  is  a 
subject  upon  which  it  would  be  nseless  to  speculate. 
From  a  union  of  these  various  considerations,  it 
must  be  deemed  highly  probable  that  the  Romans 
at  one  period  possessed  a  division  of  time  depend- 
ant npon  the  moon's  course. 

Year  of  the  Decemviri  (so  called  by  Ideler). — ^The 
motives  which  inducefl  the  Romans  to  abandon  the 
lunar  year  are  nowhere  recorded,  nor,  indeed,  the 
date  of  the  change.  We  have  seen,  however,  that 
even  in  the  year  448  B.C.,  the  year  was  still  regu- 
lated by  the' moon's  course.  To  this  must  be  add- 
ed, that,  according  co  Tuditanus  and  Cassius  Hemi- 
na,  a  bill  on  the  subject  of  intercalation  was  brought 
before  the  people  by  those  decemviri  who  added  the 
two  new  tables  to  the  preceding  Ten,*  that  is,  in  the 
year  450  B.C.  That  the  attention  of  these  doocm- 
viri  was  called  to  the  calendar  is  also  proved  by  the 
contents  of  the  Eleventh  Table,  wherein  it  is  de- 
creed that  "  the  festivals  shall  be  set  down  in  the 
calendars."  We  have  the  authority  of  Varro,  in 
deed,  that  a  system  of  intercalation  already  existed 
at  an  earlier  date ;  for  he  says  that  there  was  a 
very  ancient  law  engraved  on  a  bronze  pillar  by  L 
Pinarius  and  Furius  in  their  coirsulate  cut  tnenlie 
intercalaris  ascribitur.     We  add  the  last  words  is 
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lAtin  from  the  text  of  Macrobius,'  bccanse  their 
import  is  doubtful  If  we  are  right  in  ioterpreting 
them  thus,  "  the  date  upon  which  is  expressed  by  a 
month  called  intercalary,"  all  that  is  meant  may  be 
one  of  the  intercalary  lunations,  which  must  have 
existed  even  in  the  old  lunar  year.  At  the  period 
of  the  decemTiral  legislation  there  was  probably 
instituteil  that  form  of  the  year  of  364  days,  which 
was  corrected  by  the  short  intercalary  month  called 
Mercedonius  or  Mercidinus ;  but  so  corrected  as  to 
deprive  the  year  and  month  of  all  connexion  with 
the  moon's  comae.  The  length  of  the  several  or- 
dinary months  was  probably  that  which  Censorinus 
has  erroneously  allotted  to  the  months  of  Nnma's 
bmar  year,  viz. : 
Martius     31  days.  September  29  days. 

ApriUs      8»    '•  October      31    " 

Maius       81    «  November  39    " 

Junius       89    "  December  39    " 

Quinctilis  31    "  Janaarius    39    " 

Sextilis     39    "  Febmarius  38    " 

Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  number  of  days  in 
each  month  immediately  prior  to  the  Julian  correc- 
tion ;  for  both  Censorinus  and  Macrobins  say  that 
Cesar  added  two  days  to  Januarius,  Sextilis,  and 
December,  and  one  to  Aprilis,  Junius,  September, 
and  November.  Hence  Niebuhr  appears  to  have 
made  an  error  when  he  asserts*  that  July  acquired 
two  more  days  at  the  reformation  of  the  calendar, 
and  founds  thereon  a  charge  of  carelessness  against 
Livy.  That  November  had  but  39  days  prior  to  the 
oorrection — in  other  words,  that  the  XVII.  Kil.  Dec. 
immediately  followed  the  Idus  Nov.,  appeals  like- 
wise, iirom  a  comparison  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Tiro  ;* 
for  he  reaches  Corcjnra  a.  d.  V.  Id.  Nov.,  and  on 
the  XV.  Kal.  Dec.  complains,  "  Septumumjam  diem 
tiubanmr."  The  seven  days  in  question  would  be 
Vf.  Id.,  m.  Id.,  Prid.  Id.,  Id.  Nov ,  XVII.  Kal.  Dec., 
XVI.  Kal.  Dec.,  XV.  Kal.  Dec.  That  the  place  of 
the  nones  and  ides  was  in  each  month  the  same 
before  the  Julian  correction  as  afterward,  is  assert- 
ed by  Macrobius. 

The  main  difficulty  is  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
mtercalation.  Plutarch,  we  have  already  observed, 
speaks  of  an  intercalation,  by  him  referred  to  Numa, 
of  83  days  in  alternate  years  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. Censorinus,  with  more  precision,  says  that 
the  number  of  days  in  each  intercalation  was  either 
23  or  33,  and  Macrobius  agrees  with  him  in  sub- 
stance. Of  the  point  at  which  the  supemumeraiy 
aionth  was  inserted,  the  accounts  are  these :  Var- 
n>*  says  the  twelfth  month  was  February  ;  and 
when  intercalations  take  place,  the  last  five  days 
of  this  month  are  removed.  Censorinus  agrees 
herewith,  when  he  places  the  intercalation  gener- 
al^ (MMuo'mum)  in  the  month  of  February,  between 
the  Terminalia  and  the  Re^ugium,  that  is,  imme- 
diately after  the  day  called  by  the  Romans  a.  d.  VI. 
Kal.  Mart.,  or  by  us  the  33d  of  February.  This, 
again,  is  confirmed  by  Macrobius.  The  setting 
aside  of  the  last  five  days  agrees  with  the  practice 
which  Herodotus  ascribes  to  the  Egyptians,  of  con- 
sidering the  five  days  over  the  360  as  scarcely  be- 
longing to  the  year,  and  not  placing  them  in  any 
month.  So  completely  were  these  five  days  con- 
•idered  by  the  Romans  to  be  something  extraneous, 
that  the  soldier  appears  to  have  received  pay  only 
for  360  days.  For  in  the  time  of  Augustus  the  sol- 
dier received  dent  asset  per  day,  >.  «.,  fj-  °'^  ^  dena- 
rius -,  bet  Domitian'  addidit  quartum  stipendium  au- 
rtos  tcmos.    Thus,  as  35  denarii  made  an  aureus, 

360x10 
the  annual  pay  pi  ior  to  Domitian  was  — r^ —  de- 
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nani,  or  -^ — ^  aurei  =9  aorei ,  and  thus  the  M 

dition  of  three  aurei  was  precisely  a  fourth  mora 
Lastly,  the  festival  Terminalia,  as  its  name  imidiea, 
marked  the  end  of  the  year ;  and  this,  by-the-way, 
again  proves  that  March  was  originally  the  fini 
month. 

The  intercalary  month  was  called  VLepullnof,  n 
McpKiTd^viof.'  We  give  it  in  Greek  characters,  be 
cause  it  happens  somewhat  strangely  that  no  Letii 
author  has  mentioned  the  name,  the  term  menaii 
interlulaiis  or  interkalarius  supplying  its  place, 
llius,  in  the  year  of  intercalation,  the  day  after  the 
ides  of  February  was  called,  not,  as  nsual,  a.  d.  XVI. 
Kalendas  Martius,  but  a.  d.  XI.  Kalendas  interka- 
laris.  So,  also,  there  were  the  None  interkalares 
and  Idus  interkalares,  and  after  this  last  came  ei- 
ther a.  d.  XV.  or  XVI.  Kal.  Mart.,  accordmg  as  the 
month  had  32  or  23  days ;  or,  rather,  if  we  add  the 
five  remaining  days  struck  off  from  February,  37  or 
38  days.  In  either  case  the  Regifuginm  retained 
its  ordinary  designation  a.  d.  VI.  Kal.  Mart.*  When 
Cicero  writes  to  Atticus,  "  Accepi  tuas  Hlleras  a.  d. 
V.  Terminalia"  (t.  e.,  Feb.  19),  he  uses  this  strange 
mode  of  defining  a  date,  because,  being  then  in  CiTi- 
cia,  he  was  not  aware  whether  any  intercalation 
had  been  inserted  that  year.  Indeed,  he  says,  in 
another  part  of  the  same  letter,  "Ea  sic  observabo, 
qvasi  interkalatum  non  sit." 

Besides  the  intercalary  month,  mention  is  occa- 
sionally made  of  an  intercalary  day.  The  object  of 
this  was  solely  to  prevent  the  firet  day  of  the  year, 
and  perhaps  also  the  nones,  from  coinciding  with 
the  nundinae,  of  which  mention  has  been  already 
made.'  Hence,  in  Livy,'  "  Jntercalatum  to  mttm, 
postridie  Terminalia  itUercaiarea  fuerunl."  Hiii 
would  not  have  been  said  bad  the  day  of  intercal» 
tion  been  invariably  tbe  same ;  and,  again,  Livy,* 
"  Hoe  anno  inlercalatum  est.  Tertio  iie  pest  Termi- 
nalia  Calenda  interealaret  fmtrt,"'i.  <.,  two  dajrs  af- 
ter tlie  Terminalia,  so  that  the  dies  intercalaris  was 
on  this  occasion  inserted,  as  well  as  the  month  so 
called.  Nay,  even  after  the  reformation  of  the  cal- 
endar, the  same  superstitions  practice  remained. 
Thus,  in  the  year  40  B.C.,  a  day  was  inserted  for 
this  purpose,  and  afterward  an  omission  of  a  day 
took  place,  that  the  calendar  might  not  be  distorb- 
ed.* 

The  system  of  intercalating  in  alternate  yeara  83 
or  33  days,  that  is,  of  ninety  days  in  eight  years, 
was  borrowed,  we  are  told,  by  Macrobius,  from  the 
Greeks ;  and  the  assertion  is  probable  enough,  first, 
because  from  the  Greeks  the  Romans  generally  de- 
rived all  scientific  assistance ;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause the  decemvh^l  legislation  was  avowedly  de- 
duced from  that  quarter.  Moreover,  at  the  very 
period  in  question,  a  nycle  of  eight  years  appears  to 
have  been  in  use  at  Athens,  for  the  Metonic  period 
of  19  years  was  not  adopted  before  433  B.C.  The 
Romans,  however,  seem  to  have  been  guilty  of  some 
clumsiness  in  applying  the  science  they  derived 
from  Greece.  The  addition  of  ninety  days  in  a  cy- 
cle of  eight  years  to  a  lunar  year  of  364  days  wooU, 
in  substance,  have  amounted  to  the  addition  of  I!} 
(=90H-8)  days  to  each  year,  so  that  the  Romans 
would  virtually  have  possessed  tbe  Julian  calendar 
As  it  was,  tbey  added  the  intercalation  to  a  year  of 
366  days ;  and,  consequently,  on  an  average,  erery 
year  exceeded  its  proper  length  by  a  day,  if  we  nof- 
lect  the  inaccuracies  uf  the  Juhan  calendar.  AJO' 
cordingly,  we  find  that  the  civil  and  solar  ynoia 
were  greatly  at  variance  in  the  year  664  AII.O 
On  the  11th  of  Quinctilis  in  that  year,  a  remoTKaMt 
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Mii|«e  ot  the  son  occurred.'  This  eclipse,  says 
Idder,  can  hare  beeo  no  other  than  the  one  which 
Menned  on  the  14th  ofMarcb,  190  B.C.  of  the  Ju- 
lian calendar,  and  which  at  Rome  was  nearly  total. 
Again,  Ute  same  historian*  mentions  an  eclipse  of 
thi!  moon,  which  occurred  in  the  night  between  the 
M  and  4th  of  Septeml)er,  in  the  year  of  the  city  686. 
Tiis  most  have  been  the  total  eclipse  in  the  night 
between  the  SIst  and  3Sd  of  Jane,  16S  B.C. 

That  attempts  at  legislation  for  the  purpose  of 
Mwreeting  so  serious  an  error,  were  actually  made, 
qipears  from  Macrobius,  who,  aware  himself  of  the 
auae  of  the  error,  says  that,  by  way  of  correction, 
m  erery  third  octoennial  period,  instead  of  90  inter- 
calary days,  only  6d  were  inserted.  Again,  it  ap- 
peals that  M.Acilins  Glabrio,  in  bis  consulship  169 
B.C.,  that  is,  the  very  year  before  that  in  which  the 
above-mentioned  lunar  eclipse  occurred,  introduced 
84nne  legislative  measure  upon  the  subject  of  inter- 
calation.' According  to  the  above  statement  of 
Macrobius,  a  cycle  of  34  years  was  adopted,  and  it 
IS  this  very  passage  which  has  induced  the  editoia 
of  Livy  to  insert  £e  word  fuarto  in  the  text  already 
quoted. 

As  the  festivals  of  the  Romans  were  for  the  most 
part  dependant  upon  the  calendar,  the  regulation  of 
the  latter  was  intrusted  to  the  college  of  pontifices, 
who  in  early  times  were  chosen  exclusively  from 
the  body  of  patricians.  It  was,  therefore,  in  the 
power  oif  the  college  to  add  to  their  other  means  of 
oppressing  the  plebeians,  by  keeping  to  themselves 
the  knowledge  of  the  days  on  which  justice  could 
be  administered,  and  assemblies  of  the  people  could 
be  held.  In  the  year  804  B.C.,  one  Cn.  Flavins,  a 
recretaiy  (seriha)  of  Appius  Claudius,  is  said  fraud- 
ulently to  hare  made  the  Faaii  public*  It  appears, 
however,  from  the  last  passage,  that  Atticus  doubt- 
ed the  tmth  of  the  story.  In  either  case,  the  other 
privilege  of  regulating  the  year  by  the  insertioi,  of 
the  intercalary  month  gave  them  great  politichl 
power,  which  they  were  not  backwwd  to  employ, 
fcveiything  connected  with  the  matter  of  intercala- 
tion was  left,  says  Censorinus,'  to  the  unrestrained 
pleasare  of  the  pontifices ;  and  the  majority  of  these, 
on  personal  grounds,  added  to  or  took  from  the  year 
by  capricioos  intercalations,  so  as  to  lengthen  or 
sborten  the  period  during  which  a  magistrate  re- 
mained in  office,  and  seriously  to  benefit  or  injure 
the  &rmer  of  the  public  revenue.  Similar  to  this 
is  the  language  employed  by  Macrobius,*  Ammia- 
Dus,'  Solinus,*  Plutarch,*  and  their  assertions  are 
coofinned  by  the  letters  of  Cicero,  written  during 
his  proconsulate  in  Cilicia,  the  constant  burden  of 
which  is  a  request  that  the  pontifices  will  not  add 
to  his  year  of  government  by  intercalation. 

In  consequence  of  this  license,  sa3rs  Suetonius,'* 
neither  tiie  festivals  of  the  harvest  coincided  with 
the  summer,  nor  those  of  the  vintage  with  the  au- 
iimm.  Bat  we  cannot  desire  a  better  proof  of  the 
confosion  than  a  comparison  of  three  short  passa- 
ges in  the  thnrd  book  of  Cesar's  Bell.  Civ.,"  "Pri- 
die  nana*  Jamiariat  ntnit  solvit,"  jamque  hiemt  ad- 
frapttfaaiat,"  nuUH  jam  metua  trantitrant  ct  hieva 
MM  yrtedpiUcient." 

Year  of  Julhu  C<uar. — ^In  the  year  46  B.C., 
Casar,  now  master  of  the  Roman  world,  crowned 
his  other  great  services  to  his  country  by  employing 
bis  aathori^,  as  pontifex  maximus,  in  the  correction 
of  this  serious  evil.  For  this  purpose  he  availed 
himsdf  of  the  services  of  Sosigenes  the  peripatetic. 
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and  a  *mia  named  M.  Flavins,  though  he  himsel 
too,  we  are  told,  was  well  acquainted  with  astKM» 
my,  and,  indeed,  was  the  author  of  a  work  of  wdm 
merit  upon  the  subject,  which  was  still  extant  io 
the  time  of  PUny.  The  chief  authorities  npon  the 
subject  of  the  Julian  reformation  are  Plutarch,'  Dio 
Cassias,*  Appian,*  Ovid,*  Suetonius,'  Pliny,'  Cen 
sorinus,'  Macrobius,*  Ammianus  Marcellinus,'  S«t 
linus.'*  Of  these,  Censorinus  is  the  most  precise ' 
"  The  confusion  was  at  last,"  says  he,  "  carried  so 
far,  that  C.  Csesar,  the  pontifex  maximus,  in  hi* 
third  consulate,  with  Lcpidus  for  his  colleague,  in- 
serted between  November  and  December  two  in- 
tercalary months  of  67  days,  the  month  of  February 
having  already  received  an  intercalation  of  S3  days, 
and  thus  made  the  whole  year  to  consist  of  US 
days.  At  the  same  time,  he  provided  against  a 
repetition  of  similar  errors  by  casting  aside  the 
intercalary  month,  and  adapting  the  year  to  the 
sun's  course.  Accordingly,  to  the  SfiS  days  of  the 
previously  existing  year,  he  added  ten  days,  which 
be  80  distributed  between  the  seven  months  having 
39  days,  that  January,  Sextilis,  and  December  re- 
ceived two  each,  the  others  but  one ;  and  these 
additional  days  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  several 
months,  no  doubt  with  the  wish  not  to  remove  the 
various  festivals  from  those  positions  in  the  several 
months  which  they  had  so  long  occupied.  Hence, 
in  the  present  calendar,  although  there  are  seven 
months  of  31  days,  yet  the  four  months  which  from 
the  first  possessed  that  number  are  still  distinguish- 
able by  having  their  nones  on  the  seventh,  the  rest 
having  them  on  the  fifth  of  the  month.  Lastly,  in 
consideration  of  the  quarter  of  a  day,  which  he 
considered  as  c(Hnpleting  the  true  year,  he  estab- 
lished the  rule,  that  at  the  end  of  every  four  years 
a  single  day  should  be  intercalated  where  the  month 
had  been  hitherto  inserted,  that  is,  immediately 
after  the  Terminalia ;  which  day  is  now  called  the 
Bissextum." 

This  year  of  445  days  is  commonly  called  by 
chronologists  the  year  of  confusion ;  but  by  Macro- 
bias,  more  fitly,  the  last  year  of  confusion.  The 
kalends  of  January,  of  the  year  708  A.U.C.,  fell  on 
the  13th  of  October,  47  B.C.  of  the  JuUan  calendar  -, 
the  kalends  of  March,  708  A.U.C.,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  46  B.C. ;  and,  lastly,  the  kalends  of  Janu- 
ary, 709  A.U.C.,  on  the  1st  of  January,  46  B.C. 
Of  the  second  of  the  two  intercalary  months  in- 
serted in  this  year  after  November,  mention  is  made 
in  Cicero's  letters." 

It  was  probably  the  original  intention  of  Cesar 
to  commence  the  year  with  the  shortest  day.  The 
winter  solstice  at  Rome,  in  the  year  46  B.C.,  occur- 
red on  the  34th  of  December  of  the  Julian  calendar. 
His  motive  for  delaying  the  commencement  for 
seven  days  longer,  instead  of  taking  the  following 
day,  was  probably  the  desu«  to  gratify  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  Romans,  by  causing  the  first  year  of  the 
reformed  calendar  to  fall  on  the  day  of  the  new 
moon.  Accordingly,  it  is  found  that  the  mean  new 
moon  occurred  at  Rome  on  the  1st  of  January,  46 
B.C.,  at  6h.  16'  P.M.  In  this  way  alone  can  be  ex 
plained  the  phrase  used  by  Macrobius :  "  ilnnum 
civUem  Ctetar,  habiii*  ad  lunam  diinainonibut  coiuti' 
tutum,  edicto  palam  proposito  publicavit."  This  edict 
is  also  mentioned  by  Plutarch  where  he  gives  the 
anecdote  of  Cicero,  who,  on  being  told  by  some  one 
that  the  constellation  Lyra  would  rise  the  next 
morning,  observed,  "  Yes,  no  doubt,  in  obedience  tr 
the  edict." 

The  mode  of  denoting  ihe  days  of  the  month  will 
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I  no  difficulty,  if  it  be  recollected  that  the  Ical- 
ends  always  denote  the  first  of  the  month,  that  the 
nones  occur  on  the  sr-Tenth  of  the  four  months 
March,  May,  QuinctQis  or  July,  and  October,  and 
on  the  fifth  of  the  other  months ;  that  the  ides  al- 
ways tall  eight  days  la*«r  than  the  nones ;  and, 
lastly,  that  the  intermediate  days  are  in  all  cases 
reckoned  backward,  upon  the  Homan  principle  al- 
ready explained  of  counting  both  extremes. 

For  the  month  of  January  the  nutation  will  be  as 
follows : 
I  Kal.  Jan.  17  a.  d.  XVI.  KaL  Feb. 

5  a.  d.  IV.  Non.  Jan.  18  a.  d.  XV.  Kai  Feb. 
»  a.  d.  III.  Non.  Jan.  19  a.  d.  XIV.  Kal.  Feb. 
4  Prid.  Non.  Jan.  80  a.  d.  XIII.  Kal.  Feb. 

6  Non.  Jan.  31  a.  d.   XII.  KaL  Feb. 

6  a.  d.  VIII.  Id.  Jan.  92  a.  d.    XI.  Kal.  Feb. 

7  a.  d.  VII.  Id.  Jan.  88  a.  d.      X.  Kal.  Feb. 

8  a.  d.    VI.  Id.  Jan.  34  a.  d.     IX.  Kal.  Feb. 

9  a.  d.      V.  Id.  Jan.  3S  a.  d.  VIII.  Kal.  Feb. 

10  a.  d.    IV.  Id.  Jan.  86  a.  d.   VII.  Kal.  Feb. 

11  a.  d.    III.  Id.  Jan.  87  a.  d.     VI.  Kal.  Feb. 
13  Prid.  Id.  Jan.                 38  a.  d.      V.  Kal.  Feb. 

13  Id.  Jan.  89  a.  d.     IV.  Kal.  Feb. 

14  a.  d.    XIX.  Kal.  Feb.    30  a.  d.    III.  Kal.  Feb. 

15  a.  d.  XVIII.  Kal.  Feb.    31  Prid.  Kal.  Feb. 

16  ad.  XVII.  Kal.  Feb. 

The  letters  a.  d.  are  often,  through  error,  written 
together,  and  so  confounded  with  the  preposition 
ad,  which  would  have  a  different  meaning,  for  ad 
taUndas  would  signify  by,  i.  e.,  on  or  before  the  kal- 
tndt.  The  letters  are  in  fact  an  abridgment  of  anf< 
Hem,  and  the  full  phrase  for  "  on  the  second  of 
January"  would  be  atite  diem  guarttim  nonai  Janu- 
triai.  The  word  ante  in  this  expression  seems 
really  to  belong  in  sense  to  noiuu,  and  to  be  the 
cause  why  nonas  is  an  accusative.  Hence  occur 
ttnii  phrases  as'  in  ante  diem  quartum  Kal.  Decem- 
iri*  dittulit,  "  he  put  it  off  to  the  fourth  day  before 
the  kalends  of  December,"*  Ja  dies  erat  ante  diem 
v.  Kai.  Apr.,  and  atite  quern  diem  iturut  tit,  for  quo 
die*  The  same  conmsion  exists  in  the  phrase 
poet  paucoe  diet,  which  means  "  a  few  days  after," 
and  is  equivalent  to  paueit  pott  diebut.  Whether  the 
phrase  Kaienda  Januarii  was  ever  used  by  the  best 
writers  is  doubtful  The  words  are  commonly  ab- 
breviated ;  and  those  passages  where  Aprilis,  De- 
cembris,  &c.,  occur,  are  of  no  avail,  as  they  are 
probably  accusatives.  The  ante  may  be  omitted,  in 
which  case  the  phrase  will  be  die  guarlo  nonarum. 
la  the  leap  year  (to  use  a  modem  purase),  the  last 
lays  of  February  were  called, 

Feb.  83.  a.  d.  VII.  Kal.  Mart. 

Feb.  84.  a.  d.   VI.  Kal.  Mart,  posteriorem. 

Feb.  35.  a.  d.   VI.  Kal.  Mart,  priorem. 

Feb.  86.  a.  d.     V.  KaL  Mart. 

Feb.  87.  a.  d.   IV.  Kal.  Mart. 

Feb.  38.  a.  d.  III.  Kal.  Mart. 

Feb.  89.        Prid.  Kal.  Mart. 
In  which  the  words  prior  and  potlerior  are  used  in 
reference  to  the  retro^^ade  direction  of  the  reckon- 
ing.   Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Ideler,  who 
refers  to  Celsus  in  the  Digests.* 

From  the  fact  that  the  intercalated  year  has  two 
days  called  ante  diem  textum,  the  name  of  bissextile 
has  been  applied  to  it.  The  term  annut  bittextilit, 
however,  does  not  occur  in  any  writer  prior  to  Beda, 
but,  in  place  of  it,  the  phrase  annut  bitiexlut. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Cassar  that  the  bissextum 
should  be  inserted  peracto  quadriennii  cireuitu,  as 
Censorinus  says,  or  quinto  7u<>£>«  incipiente  anno,  to 
use  the  words  of  Macrobius.  The  phrase,  however, 
which  Ctesar  used  seems  to  have  been  quarto  quoque 
WKto,  which  was  interpreted  by  the  priests  to  mean 
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every  third  year.  The  eonsequeoct*  was,  (Iiat  ii 
the  year  8  B.C.,  the  Emperor  Augustus,  fini*  ng  that 
three  more  intercalations  had  been  made  tl  in  was 
the  intention  of  the  law,  gave  directions  tliat  fortbe 
next  twelve  years  there  should  be  ni  bissextile 

The  services  which  Ceesar  and  Augustus  had 
conferred  upon  their  country  by  the  reformation  of 
the  year  seems  to  have  been  the  immediate  cause* 
of  the  compliments  paid  to  them  by  the  insertim 
of  their  names  in  the  calendar.  Julius  was  substi 
tuted  for  Qninctilis,  the  month  in  which  Cesar  was 
bom,  in  the  second  Julian  year,  that  is,  the  year  of 
the  dictator's  death ;'  for  the  first  Julian  year  was 
the  first  year  of  the  corrected  Julian  calendar,  that 
is,  45  B.C.  The  name  Augustus,  in  place  of  Sex- 
tilis,  was  introduced  by  the  emperor  himself,  at  the 
time  when  he  rectified  the  error  in  the  mode  of  in- 
tercalating,' anno  Augvttano  zx.  The  first  year  of 
the  Augustan  era  was  37  B.C.,  viz.,  that  in  which 
he  first  took  the  name  of  Augustus,  te  rn.  et  M. 
Yiptanio  Agrippa  cott.  He  was  bom  in  September, 
but  gave  the  preference  to  the  preceding  month,  for 
reasons  stated  in  the  senatus  consultum,  preserved 
by  Macrobius.'  "  Whereas  the  Emperor  Augustus 
Cffisar,  in  the  month  of  Sextilis,  was  first  admitted 
to  the  consulate,  and  thrice  entered  the  city  in  tri- 
umph, and  in  the  same  month  the  legions  from  the 
Janiculum  placed  themselves  under  his  auspices, 
and  in  the  same  month  Eg3rpt  was  brought  uodei 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  people,  and  in  the  same 
month  an  end  was  put  to  the  civil  wars ;  and 
whereas,  for  these  reasons,  the  said  month  is,  aad 
has  been,  most  fortunate  to  this  empire,  it  is  herdn 
decreed  by  the  senate  that  the  said  month  shnll  be 
called  Augustus."  '•  A  plebiscitum  to  the  same  ef- 
fect was  passed  on  the  motion  of  Sextus  Pacuvjoa. 
tribune  of  the  plebs." 

The  month  of  September  in  like  manner  i-cceivei 
the  name  of  Germanicus  from  the  general  so  (allied 
and  the  appellation  appears  to  have  existed  even  in 
the  time  of  Macrobius.  Domitian,  too,  confemi 
his  name  upon  October,  but  the  old  word  was  re 
stored  upon  the  death  of  the  tyrant. 

The  Fasti  of  Cesar  have  not  come  down  to  la- 
in their  entire  form.  Such  fragments  as  exist  may 
be  seen  in  Gmter's  Intcriptionet,  or  more  com- 
pletely in  Foggini's  work,  Fattorum  Anni  Romatn 
.  .  reliquia.  See  also  some  papers  by  Ideler  in  tb» 
Berlin  Trantactiont  for  1833  and  1833. 

The  Gregorian  Year. — The  Julian  calendar  sup- 
poees  the  mean  tropical  year  to  be  365d.  6h. ;  but 
this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  exceeds  the  real 
amount  by  11'  18",  the  accumulation  of  which,  yeai 
after  year,  caused,  at  last,  considerable  inconveni- 
ence. Accordingly,  in  the  year  1588,  Pope  Gregory 
the  Xlllth.,  assisted  by  Aloysius,  Lilius,  ChristopL 
Clavius,  Petrus  Ciaconius,  and  others,  again  re- 
formed the  calendar.  The  ten  days  by  which  the 
year  had  been  unduly  retarded  were  struck  out  by 
a  regulation  that  the  day  after  the  fourth  of  October 
in  that  year  should  be  called  the  fifteenth ;  and  it 
was  ordered  that,  whereas  hitherto  an  intercalaiy 
day  had  been  inserted  every  four  yp.ars,  for  the  fu- 
ture three  such  intercalations  in  the  course  of  four 
hundred  years  should  be  omitted,  viz.,  in  tboM 
years  which  are  divisible  without  remainder  by  100, 
but  not  by  400.  Thus,  according  to  the  Julian  cal 
endar,  the  years  1600,  1700,  1800,  1900  and  3000 
were  to  have  been  bissextile  ;  but,  by  the  regulation 
of  Gregory,  the  years  1700,  1800,  and  1900,  were 
to  receive  no  intercalation,  while  the  years  1600 
and  3000  were  to  be  bissextile  as  before.  The  bull 
which  effected  this  change  was  issued  Feb.  84. 
1683.  The  fullest  account  of  this  correction  is  ta 
be  found  in  the  work  of  Clavius,  entitled  Somtn 
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altndarn  m  Ortgori*  XIII.  P.M.  ratituH  Explica- 
tip.  As  the  Gregorian  calendar  has  only  97  leap- 
jreaia  in  a  period  of  400  years,  the  mean  Gregorian 
tnear  is  (803x365-^97x366) -r400.  that  is,  365d., 
6b.,  AV  13",  or  only  84"  more  than  the  mean  tropi- 
cal year.  This  difference,  in  sixty  years,  would 
unoont  to  24',  and  in  60  times  60,  or  3600  years, 
•c  34  licors,  cr  a  day.  Hence  the  French  astrono- 
mer, Delambre,  has  proposed  that  the  years  8600, 
7M0,  1 0,800,  and  all  multiples  of  3600,  should  not 
be  leai.-years.  The  Gregorian  calendar  was  intro- 
duced into  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  as  well  as  in 
Spain  and  Porti^^al,  on  the  day  named  in  the  bull. 
Into  France,  two  months  after,  by  an  edict  of  Henry 
III.,  the  0th  of  December  was  followed  by  the  80th. 
The  Catholic  parts  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
the  Low  Countries  adopted  the  correction  in  1583, 
Firiand  io  1686,  Hungary  in  1587.  The  Protestant 
parts  of  Europe  resisted  what  they  called  a  papis- 
tieai  invention  for  more  than  a  century.  At  last, 
in  1700,  Protectant  Germany,  as  well  as  Denmark 
and  Holland,  allowed  reason  to  prevail  over  preju- 
dice, and  the  Protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland 
copied  their  example  the  following  year. 

In  England,  the  Gregorian  <^endar  was  first 
adopted  in  1768,  and  in  Sweden  in  1753.  In  Rus- 
sia, and  those  countries  which  belong  to  the  Greek 
Church,  the  Julian  year,  or  M  tO/U  as  it  is  called, 
ttiU  prevails. 

In  this  article  free  use  has  been  made  of  Ideler's 
woric  Lekrbuek  der  Chrtmologie.  For  other  infor- 
mation connected  with  the  Roman  measurement 
tt  time,  see  CLxpaYDBA,  Diss,  Hoea,  Hobolooia, 

LdsTBDH,  NnKDIN.S,  S^CaLUH,  SiDEBA. 

The  fallowing  Calendar,  which  gives  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  stars,  the  Roman  festivals,  &o., 
M  taken  ftum  an  article  on  the  Roman  Calendar 
m  Pauly'e  Rul-Eneyclopidie  der  claatuchen  AUer- 
timmMTBusaaehaft.  It  has  been  principally  compiled 
from  Ovid's  Fasti,  Columella,  and  Pliny's  Natural 
History.  The  letter  O.  signifies  Ovid,  C.  Columella, 
1*.  Pliny ;  but  when  C.  is  placed  immediately  after 
the  date,  it  signifies  a  day  on  which  the  Comitia 
were  held. 


A.  lJan.KaI. 

B.  a  IV. 
c.  8       in. 

D  4       Prid. 


E.    S 


Non. 


P.  e 

VIII. 

O.    7 

VII. 

H    8 

VI. 

A.    9 

V. 

B.  10 

IV. 

C.  11 

la 

D.  IS 

Prid. 

£13 

Id. 

F.  M 

XTX. 

G.  IS 

XVIII. 

H.16 

XVIL 

A.  17 

XVI. 

B   18 

XV. 

0.19 

\IV. 

Btao 

xra. 

ksi 

xn. 

JAinrABiDS. 

F. 

F. 

C.  Cancer  occidit. 

C.  Ceesari  Delphiaos  matutino  ex- 
orituT.  PI. 

F.  Lyra  oritur.  O.  et  P.  tempesta- 
tern  significat.  O.  Attics  et  finiti- 
mis  regionibus  aqnila  vesperi  occi- 
dit. 

F. 

C. 

C.  Delphini  vespertino  occasu  con- 
tinni  dies  hiemant  Italiae.  PI. 

Agon.  Delphinos  oritur.  O. 

En.  Media  hiems.  O. 

Car.  Np. 

C. 

Np. 

En.  Dies  vitios.  ex  SC. 

Car.  Tempestas  incerta.  0. 

C.  Sol  in  Aquarium  transit,  Leo 
mane  incipit  occidere ;  africns,  in- 
terdum  auster  com  pluvia.  C. 

C.  Sol  in  Aquario.  O.  et  P.  Cancer 
desinit  occidere :  hiemat.  C. 

C.  Aquarius  incipit  oriri,  ventus  af- 
ricns tempestatem  sjgnlficat.  C. 

C. 

C. 

C, 


F.  88 

G.  S3 

H.  84 


A.  86 


B.  86 

C.  87 


D.  88 

E.  89 

F.  30 

O  81 


H. 

lFeb.KaL 

A. 

S 

IV. 

B. 

8 

ni 

C. 

4 

Prid. 

D. 

6 

Non. 

E. 

6 

vin. 

F. 

7 

VII. 

G. 

8 

VI. 

H. 

9 

V. 

A. 

10 

IV. 

B. 

11 

ra. 

0. 

IS 

Prid. 

D. 

18 

Id. 

E. 

14 

XVI. 

F.  16   XV. 


0.  16 

XIV. 

H.  17 

xin. 

A.  18 

B.  19 
C.SO 

xn. 

XI. 
X. 

D.  SI 

IX. 

E.  S8 

VIII. 

F.  S3 

VIL 

O.  S4 
H.  S6 

A.  se 

VL 
V. 

IV. 

XL  C.  Fidicola  vesperi  omidit,  dies  pti 

viust.  C. 
X.  Lyra  occidit.  O. 

IX.  C.  Leonis,  que  est  in  pectore,  clar4 
Stella  occidit.  O.  £x  occasu  pris- 
tini  sideris  significat  tempestatem , 
interdum  etiam  tempestas.  C. 
Vin.  C.  Stella  regia  appellata  Tuberon* 
in  pectoie  l«onis  occidit  matuti 
no.  P. 
VII.  C. 

VI.  C.  Leonis,  \um  est  in  pectore,  clara 
Stella  occidit,  nonnunquam  signifi- 
catur  hiems  bipartita.  C. 

V.  C.  Auster,  aut  africus,  hiemat :  plo- 
vias  dies.  C. 

IV.  F. 

in.  N.  Delphinus  incipit  occidere,  item 
Fidicula  occidit.  C. 
Prid.  C.  Eonim,  que  supra  sunt,  sidenuD 
occasus  tempestatem  facit :  inter 
dum  tantummodo  significat.  CL 


nSBUABIOS. 

N.  Fidis  incipit  occidere,  ventus  ea 

rinus  et  interdum  auster  cum  gran 

dine  est.  C. 

N.  Lyra  et  medius  leo  occidunt.  O. 
N.  Delphinus  occidit.  O.   Fidis  tola 

et  Leo  medius  occidit.    Corns  aut 

septentrio,  nonnunquam  favonina. 

C. 

N.  Fidicula  vesperi  occidit.  P. 
Aquarius  oritur,  zephyrus  flare  inei* 

pit.  O.    Media  partes  Aquarii  ori* 

ontur,  ventosa  tempestas.  C. 
N. 
N.  Calisto  siduB  occidit :  favonii  spt 

rare  incipiunt.  C. 
N.  Ventosa  tempestas.  C. 
N.  Veris  ioitium.  O. 
N. 

N.  Arct<H>byIax  oritur.  O. 
N. 
Np. 
N.  Corvus,  Crater,  et  Anguis  onuu- 

tur.    0.     Vesperi   Crater  oritur 

venti  mutatio.  C. 
Luper.  Np.  Sol  in  Pisces  transitum 

facit:  nonnunquam  ventosa  tern 

pestas. 
En.  Venti  per  sex  dies  vehementiua 

flant    Sol  in  Piscibus.  O. 
Quir.  Np.  Favonius  vel  auster  cum 

grandine  et  nimbis  ut  et  sequent! 

die.  C. 
C. 
C. 
C.  Leo  desinit  occidere ;  venti  ae^ 

tentrionales,  qui  dicuntur  omithiee, 

per  dies  triginta  esse  solent :  turn 

et  hinindo  advenit.  C. 
FeraL  F.  Arcturus  prima  nocte  on- 
tur: frigidus  dies:  aquilone.  vel 

coro,  interdum  pluvia.  C. 
C.  Sagitta  crepusculo  incipit  oriri ; 

vane  tempestates :  balcyonei  Clet 

vocantur.  C. 
Ter.  Np.  Hirundinnm  adventun.  O 

Ventosa  tempestas.    Ilirundo  con- 

spicitur.  C.    Arcturi  exortim  rer 

pertinus.  P, 
Regif  N. 
0. 
En 

1«7 
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B.  sr 

0  S8 


m.  Eq.  Np. 
Prid.  C. 


B. 

7 

Non. 

C. 

8 

VIII. 

0. 

9 

vn. 

E. 

10 

VI. 

P. 

11 

V. 

O. 

13 

IV. 

H. 

13 

ni. 

A. 

U 

Prid. 

B. 

16 

Id. 

C. 

le 

XVII. 

D. 

17 

XVI. 

D.  lMait.Kll.Np. 

E.  J         VI.  P. 

F.  8  V.  C.  Alter  e  Piacibus  occidit.  O. 
O.    4         IV.  C. 

H  6  III.  C.  Arctopbylax  occidit.  Vindemi- 
ator  oritur.  O.  Cancer  oritur  Cae- 
sari.  P. 

A.  6       Prid.  Np.  Hoc  die  Cassar  Pontifex  Maxi- 

mos  factui  est. 
F.  Pegasus  oritur.  O. 
F.  Corona  oritur.  0.    Piscis  aqui- 

lonius  oritur.  P. 

C.  Orion  exoritur.    In  Attica  Mil- 
Tins  apparere  serratur.  P. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
En. 

Eq.  Np. 
Np.  Nepa  incipit  occidere,  significat 

tempestatem.  C.    Scorpius  occidit 

Ceesari.  P. 
F.  Scorpius  medius  occidit.  O.    Ne- 

pa  occidit,  liiemat.  0. 
Lib.  Np.  Milvius  oritur.  O.    Sol  in 

Arietem  transitum  Tacit.    Faroni- 

us  Tel  corus.  G. 

E.  18       XV.  N.  Sol  in  Ariete.  O.    Italia  MilTi- 

us  ostenditur.  P. 

F.  19      XrV.  Quin.  N. 
O.  80      XIII.  C. 

H.  81        XII.  C.  Equus  occidit  mane.  C.  P.  sep- 

tentrionalea  Tenti.  C. 
A  88         XI.  N. 

B.  S3  X.  Tnbil.  Np.  Aries  incipit  exoriri,  pin- 

vius  dies,  interdum  ningit.  C. 
C  34         IX.  Q.  Rex  C.  F.    Hoc  et  sequent!  die 
eqninoctiom  Temum  tempestatem 
significat.  0. 

D.  36      Till.  C.  i£quin«etiam  Temom.  O.  P. 

E.  38     vn.  C. 

F.  87        VI.  Np.  Hoc  die  Cesar  Alexandriam 

recepit. 
O.  38  V.  0. 

H.  89         IV.  C. 

A.  80        m.  C. 

B.  81       Prid.  C. 


0.  lApr.Kal  N.  Scorpius  occidit.  O.  Nepa  oc- 
cidit mane,  tempestatem  signifi- 
cat. C. 

D.    3         IV.  C.  Pleiades  occidnnt.  C. 

E  8  III.  C.  In  Attica  Vei^gilits  Tcsperi  oo- 
cultantar.  C. 

F.  4  Prid.  C.  Ladi  Matr.  Mag.  Ver^lis  in  Boe- 
otia  occoltantur  yespen.  P. 

O.  6  Non.  Ludi.  Favonius  aut  auster  cnm 
grandine.  C.  Ceesari  et  Chal- 
acis  Venilin  occultantnr  Tesperi. 
iEgypto  Orion  et  Gladios  ejus  in- 
cii^nt  abscondi.  P. 

H  •  Vin.  Np  LudL  Vergiliv  Tesperi  celan- 
tnr.    Interdum  biemat.  C. 

A.  7       vn.  N.  Ludi.  Hoc  die  et  duobus  sequen- 

tibns  austri  et  africi,  tempestatem 
significant.  C. 

B.  8        VT.  N.  Ludi.     Significatur  imber  Libre 

oocasa.  P. 
0.    t  V.  N.  Lodi. 

D.  M         IV.  N.  Ludi  in  Cir. 
B.  11         HI  N.  Ludi. 
198 


F.  IS       Prid. 


G.  18 
H.  14 

A.  16 

B.  16 


Id. 
XVIII. 

XVII. 
XVL 


C.  17       XV. 


D.  18     xrv. 


E.  19 

XIII. 

F.  SO 

XIL 

0.  SI 

XI. 

H.  S3 

X. 

A.  83 

IX. 

B.  34 

C.  85 

V!II. 

vn. 

D.  30 


VI. 


E.  87 

V. 

F.  88 

IV. 

G.  89 

in. 

H.  30      Prid. 


A.  lMai.Kal. 

B.  8         VI. 


C.    3 


D.  4         IV. 

E.  6       in. 

F.  e      Prid. 


G.    7  Non. 

H.  8  vin. 

A.  9  vn. 

B.  10  VI. 
0.  11  V. 


D.  13         IV. 

E.  18      in. 


N.  Ludi  Cereri.    Sacnle  cdautm 
hiemat.  C. 

Np.  Ludi.    Libra  occidit  ■  Ueuiat  C 

N.  Ludi.  Ventosa  tempustas  et  im 
bres,  nee  hoc  constanier.  C 

Ford.  Np.  Lud. 

N.  LodL  Sucntc  occidunt  Teqici 
Attics.  P. 

N.  Ludi.  Sol  in  Taurum  transituia 
facit,  plufiam  significat  C.  Sn;a- 
la  ocpidunt  vesperi  Ctesari,  boe 
est  palilicium  sidus.  P. 

N.  liidi.  Sucula  se  Tesperi  odant : 
pluTiam  significat.  C.  ^Egypto 
socuIb  oocidont  Tesperi.  P. 

Cer.  N.  Lndi  in  Cir.  Sol  in  tauro. 
0. 

N.  Assyris  SocnUe  oocidnnt  Tes- 
peri. C. 

Par.  Np.  Ver  bipartitur,  |duTia  el 
nonnnnquam  grando.  C. 

N.  VergUis  cum  Sole  oriuntur.  Af> 
ricos  Td  auster :  dies  hnmidus.  0. 

Via.  Np.  Prima  nocte  Fidicnla  ap- 
paret :  tempestatem  significat.  C. 

C.  Palilicium  sidus  oritur  Ctesari.  P. 

Rob.  Np.  Medium  Ter,  Aries  occi 
dit,  tempestatem  significat,  Canis 
oritur.  O.    Hosdi  exoriuntur.  P. 

F.  B<eotic  et  Auics  Canis  Tes- 
peri occultatnr.  Fidicula  mane 
oritur.  P. 

C.  /issyrie  Orion  totus  abscondi- 
tuj    P. 

Np.  Ludi  flor.  Auster  fere  cnio 
^UTia.  C. 

C.  Ludi.  Mane  Capra  exoritor, 
austrinns  dies,  interdum  pInTi«: 
C.  Assyria  totus  Canis  abscond), 
tur.  P. 

C.  Ludi.  Canis  se  Tesperi  ee«at, 
tempestatem  significat. 


N.  Capella  oritur.  C. 

F.   Comp.   Argestes   flare  incipit. 

Hyades  orinntur.  O.    Sucnla  cum 

Sole  exoritur,  septentrionales  Ten 

ti.  C.    Sacnie  matutino  exoriun- 
tur. P. 
C.  Centaurus  oritur.  0.    CeDtaurus 

totus  xpparet,  tempestatem  signif 

icat.  C. 
C. 
C.  Lyra  oritur.  O.    Centaurus  jdn 

Tiam  significat.  C. 
C.  Scorpius  medius  occidit.  O.    Ne 

pa  medius  occidit,  tempestatem 

significat.  C. 
N.  Vergilis  exoriuntur  mane;  t» 

Tonins.  C. 
F.  Capella  pluvialis  oritur  Casari. 

.£gypto   Tero  eodem   die   Canis 

vesperi  occultatur.  P. 
Lem.  N.  iGstatis  initium,  faTontaa 

aut  cwus,  interdum  etiam  phnria. 

C. 
C.  Vergilia  tota  apparent ;  TaToai. 

us  ant  corns :  interdum  et  pIuTiv 

C.    Vergiliarum  exortus.  C. 
Lem.  N.  Orion  occidit.  O.    Arctori 

occasus  matutinus  Ccsari  tempe» 

tatom  significat.  P. 
Np.  Ludi  Mart,  in  Circ. 
Lem.  N.  Pleiades  oriuntur.    .^Ista 

tis  initium.  O.    Fidia  mane  oriuv 
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t.  U 

a.  16 


II.  16 

A.  17 

B.  18 
a  19 
D.  90 

«:.»i 


F.  S3 


6.  S3 
H  S4 
ASS 


B.  se 

C.  S7 

D.  S8 
E.S> 
F.  SO 
G  81 


a/gnificattempestatem.  C.   Fidica- 

ia»  cxortus.  P. 
Prid.  C.  Taarus  oritur.  O. 
Id.  Np.  Fidis  mane   exoritur,  auster, 

ant  euro-DOtus  interdum,  dies  bu- 

midus.  C. 
XVII.  F. 
XVI.  C.  Hoc  et  sequenti  die  euro-notus 

rel  auster  cum  iduTia.  C. 
XV.  C. 
XrV.  C.  eM  in  Geminis.  0.  et  C 

xm.  c. 

Xn.  Agon.  Np.  Canis  oritur.  O.    Suco- 
le  exorluntur,  septentrionales  ven- 
ti:  nonnunquam  auster  cum  plu- 
Tia.  C.    Capella  Tesperi  occidit  et 
in  Attica  Canis.  P. 
XI.  N.  Hoc  et  sequent!  die  Arcturus 
mane  occidit ;  tempestatem  signif- 
icat.  C.    Ononis  Gladios  occideie 
incipit.  P. 
X.  Tub.  Np. 
IX.  Q.  Rex.  C.  F. 
VIII.  C.  Aquila  oritur.  0.    Hoc  die  etbi- 
duo  sequenti  Capra  mane  exoritur, 
septentrional^  renti.  C. 
VU.  0.  Arctophylax  occidit.  O. 
VI  C.  Hyades  oriuntur. 
V.  O. 
IV.  C. 
m.  C. 
Prid.  O 


H.    .Jun.Kal.  N.  Aquila  oritur.  O.     Hoc  et  se- 
quenti Aquila  oritur ;    tempestas 
Tentosa  et  interdum  pluvia.  C. 
IV.  F.  Mart.  Car.  Monet.    Hyades  ori- 
untur, dies  pluTitts.  O.    Aquila  ori- 
tur vesperi.  P. 
m.  C.  Caesari  et  Assyria  Aquila  respe- 
ri  oritur.  P. 
C. 


A.    S 


B.    S 


C.  4  Prid. 

D.  6  Non. 

E.  «  VIU. 

r.  7  vn. 


6.   S 

H.   0 
A.  10 


VI. 

V. 
IV. 


B.  U 
0.  IS 
D.  IS 


III. 

Prid. 

Id. 

E.  14    XVIII. 

F.  16     %VII. 

0.  16  XVI. 
H  17  XV. 
A   18       XIV. 

B  19    xni. 


V  SO 
D  9-. 


XII. 
XI. 


2.SS  X. 

p.  S3         IX 

9  34    vm. 


N  Arcturas  matutino  occidit.  P. 

N.  Arctophylax  occidit.  O.  Arctu- 
ras occidit,  favonius  aut  corns.  O. 

N.  Meat!,  in  capit.  Delpbinus  ves- 
peri exoritur.  P. 

Vest.  N.  Fer. 

N.  Delphin.  vesperi  oritur.  O.  et  C. 
et  P.  FaTonius,  interdum  rorat. 
C. 

Matr.  N. 

N. 

N.  Calor  incipit.  C. 

N. 

Q.  St.  D.  F.  Hyades  oriuntur.  O. 
Gladins  Orionis  exoritur.  P. 

O.  ZephjTus  flat.    Orion  oritur.  O. 

C.  Delpbinus  totus  aitparet.  O. 

O. 

C.  Minems  in  Aventino.  Sol  in 
Cancro.  O.etO.  In  iEgypto  Gla^ 
dins  Ononis  oritur. 

O.  Summano  ad  Circ.  Max.  Ophi- 
achus  oritur.  O. 

C.  Angoifer,  qui  a  Grtecis  dicitur 
'OfutixPfy  nane  occidit,  tempesta- 
tem •^Ifleat.  O. 

C. 

C. 

O.  Hoc  et  bidno  sequenti  solstitium, 
ftvonins  et  calor.  C.  Longissima 
dies  totius  anni  et  nox  brevissima 
■olstitium  conficinnt.  P 


C.    6       Prid. 


H.  S6  VII.  C. 

A.  S6         VI.  C.  Orionis  Zona  oritur :  solatttia 

O.    Orion  exoritur  CasarL  P 

B.  27  V.  C. 

C.  28  IV.  C. 

U.  29         III.  0  Ventosa  tempestas.  C. 

E.  30  Pnd.  F.    - 


F.  1  Jul.  Kal.  N.  Favonius  vel  auster  et  calor.  I! 

G.  2         VI.  N. 
H.    8  V.  N. 

A.  4         rv.  Np.  Corona  occidit  mane.  C.   Zona 

Orionis  Assyriae  oritur.  P.   JEgfp- 
to  Procyon  matutino  oritur.  P. 

B.  6         m.  Pofd.  N.  Cbaldsis  Corona  occidil 

matutino.   Atticc  Orion  eo  die  ex 
oritur. 

N.  Ludi  ApoUin.     Cancer  medim 
occidit,  calor.  C. 

D.  7      Non.  N.  Ludi. 

E.  8      VIII.  N.  Ludi.    Capricomus  medius  oooi- 

dit.  C. 

F.  9        VII.  N.  Ludi.    Cepheus  vesperi  exoritur, 

tempestatem  significat.  C. 
0. 10         VL  C.  Ludi.    Prodromi  flare  incipiuBt 

C. 

C.  LndL 
Np.  Ludi. 
C.  Ludi  in  Cir. 
C.  Meric  .£gyptiis  Orion  desinit  ex- 

oriri.  P. 
Np.  Merk.  Procyon  exoritur  miM^ 

tempestatem  significat.  C. 
F.  Merk. 

C.  Assyria  Procyon  exoritur.  P. 
C.  Meric. 

Lucar.  Np.  Meiic. 
C.  Ludi  Vict.  Ctesar.    Sol  in  Lto- 

nem  transitum  fecit,  Tavonius.  0. 

Aquila  occidit.  P. 
C.  Lucar.  Ludi. 
C.  Ludi. 
Nept.'  Ludi.   Prodromi  in  Italia  sen- 

tiuntur.  P. 
N.  Ludi.    Leonis  in  pectore  clara 

Stella  exoritur,  inteidum  tempes- 
tatem significat.  C. 
Fur.  Np.  Ludi.   Aquarius  incipit  oe- 

cidere  dare :  favonius,  vel  auster. 

C. 
O.  ^M       VII.  0.  LudL    Canioula  apparet ;  caligo 

aestuosa.  C. 
H.  27  VI.  C.  In  Circ.    Aquila  exoritur.  C. 

A.  88  V.  O.  In  Circ. 

B.  SO        rv.  C.  In  Circ.    Leonis  in  pectore  da- 

re stells  exoriuntur,  interdum  tem- 
pestatem significat.  C. 

C.  80         in.  C.  In  Circ.    Aquila  oocidit,  signifl- 

eat  tempestatem.  C. 

D.  81       Prid.  C. 


H. 

II 

V. 

A. 

IS 

rv. 

B. 

18 

in. 

C. 

14 

Prid. 

D. 

16 

Id. 

E. 

16 

xvn. 

F. 

17 

XVL 

G. 

18 

XV. 

H 

19 

XIV. 

A. 

SO 

xin. 

B. 

SI 

XIL 

C. 

S2 

XI. 

D. 

33 

X. 

E. 

34 

IX. 

F. 

36 

vin. 

E.  1  Aug.  Kal.  N.  Etesic.  C. 

F.  3         IV.  C.  Fer. 
O.   8       in.  C. 

H.   4      Piid.  C.  Leo  medius  exoritur;  tanpeste 
tern  significat.  C. 

A.  6      Non.  F. 

B.  6      Vni.  F.  Arcturus  medins  oculdit   P. 

C.  7       vn.  C.  Aquarius  occidit  medius,  neb» 

losus  estuB.  C. 

D.  8         VI.  C.  Vera  ratione  autumni  initium  Fi- 

dicnlis  ocoasu.  P 

E.  9  V.  Np. 

F.  10         IV.  C. 
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O.  II         m.  0.  Fidicala  occasn  suo  autnmnum 

inchoat  CKsari.  P. 
8.  IS  Plid.  O.  Fidis  occidit  mane  et  autumnus 
incipit.  0.  Atticee  Equas  oriens 
tempestatem  sigiuficat  et  Teaperi 
.£gypto  et  CKaari  Delpbinus  occi- 
dens.  P. 
A.  18         Id  Np.  Ddphiri  occaaua  tempestatem 

aigdificant.  C. 
£.  14      XIX  F.  Delphioi  raatutinns  oocasus  tem- 
pestatem signilicat.  0. 

C. 

0. 

Port.  Np. 

C.  Merk. 

Vin.  F.  P. 

0.  Sol  in  Virginem  transitom  factt, 
hoc  et  sequent!  die  tempestatem 
significat,  interdum  et  tonat.  Eo- 
dem  die  Fidis  occidit.  C. 

Cons.  Np. 

En.  Caesari  et  Assyris  Vindemiator 
oriri  mane  incipit  P. 

Vole.  Np.  Fidis  occasn  tempestas 
plenimque  oritur,  et  pluvia.  C. 

C. 

Opic.  Np. 

C.  Vindemiator  ezoritnr  mane,  et 
Arctnrus  incipit  occidere,  interdum 
pluvia.  C. 

Volt.  Np. 

Np.  H.  D.  Ara  Victoriee  in  Curia  de- 
dicata  est.  Sagitta  occidit :  Etesis 
desinnnt.  P. 

F. 

F.    Humeri   Virginia    ezorhmtur. 
Etesic  desinunt  flare,  et  interdum 
hiemat.  C. 
O.  SI       Prid.  C.  Andromeda  vesperi  oritur,  inter- 
dum hiemat.  C. 


c 

16 

xvin 

D. 

16 

XVII 

E. 

17 

XVI 

F. 

18 

XV. 

6. 

19 

XIV. 

ILSO 

xin. 

A. 

SI 

XII. 

B. 

23 

XI. 

C. 

33 

X. 

D. 

34 

IX. 

E. 

3S 

vm. 

F. 

36 

VII. 

U.  37 

VI. 

H.S8 

V. 

A. 

89 

IV. 

B. 

80 

m. 

SKPTXMBXK. 


D. 

E. 

P. 
G. 
H. 


ISeptKaL  N. 


A. 

B. 


C. 
D. 


IV.  N.  Hoc  die  Fer.  Nep.  Piscis  anstri- 
nns  desinit  occidere,  calor.  C. 

8         m.  Np. 

4      Prid.  C.  LudiRomam. 

6  Non.  F.  Ludi.  Vindemiator  exoritur.  At- 
tics Arctams  matntino  exoritm'  et 
Sagitta  occidit  mane.  P. 

6  Vin.  F.  LudL 

7  Vn.  C.  Ludi  Piscis  aquilonius  desinit 
occidere  et  Capra  exoritur,  tem- 
pestatem significat.  C. 

8  VI.  C.  Ludi. 

9  V.  C.  Ludi.   CesariCapeUa  oritur  res- 

peri.  P. 

E.  10         IV.  C.  LudL 

F.  11         in.  C.  Ludi.  lavoniusautafi-icua.  Vir- 

go media  exoritur.  C. 
O.  IS       Prid.  N.  Ludi.    Arctums  oritur  medios 

vehemcntissimo   significatn  terra 

marique  per  dies  qmnque.  P. 
H.  18  Id.  Np.  Ex  pristino  sidere  nonnunquam 

tempestatem  significat.  C. 

A.  14    XVin.  F.  Equor.  Prob. 

B.  15     XVII.  N.  Ludi  Rom.  in  Circ. 

C.  16      XVI.  C.  In  Circ.    /Egfpto  Spica,  qoam 

tenet  Virgo,  exoritur  matutinoEte- 
sicque  desinunt.  P. 

D.  17       XV.  C.  In  Circ.    Arctnrus  exoritur,  fo- 

vonius  ant  africus,  interdum  eurus. 
C. 
&  18      XrV.  C.  In  Circ.   Spica  Virginis  exoritur, 
&vonius  aut  corns  C.    Spica  Cte- 
sari  oritur.  P. 
SOO 


F.  10      Xni.  C.  In  Circ.    Sol  in  Librara  tranati 

tnm  facit.  Crater  matutino  tem 
pore  apparet  C. 

G.  30        Xn.  C.  Merk. 

H.  31  XI.  C.  Merk.  Pisces  occ:duiit  iuiia 
Item  Aries  occidere  incipit,  &t» 
nius  aut  corns  iuterdom  anster  cna 
imbribus.  C.  Csesari  commiasnra 
Piscium  occidit.  P. 

A.  2S  X.  C.  Merk.    Argo  nsTis  occidit,  tcn^ 

pestatem  significat,  interdum  etiai* 
pluviam.  C. 

B.  33        IX.  Np.  Merk.  H.  D.    Augnsti  nalalia. 

Ludi  Cir.  Centanrus  incipit  mans 
oriri,  tempestatem  significat,  inter- 
dum et  pluTiam.  C. 

C.  34      VIII.  C.  .£qninoctium  autumnale  hoc  die 

et  biduo  aequenti  notat  Columella, 
Pliuius  hoc  die 

C. 

C. 

Hoediexorinntur,  fayonius,  nouum- 

'  quam  ouster  cum  pluria.  C. 
G.  38  IV.  Virgo  desinit  oriri,  tempestatem  sig- 
nificat. C.  Capella  matutina  exo- 
ritur, consentientibus,  quod  est  ra 
mm,  Philippo,  Calippo,  Doritheov 
Parmenisco,  Conone,  Critonc,  D^ 
mocrito,  Eudoxo,  lone.  P. 


D.  36 

VII. 

E.  36 

V!. 

F.  37 

V. 

H.S9 

m. 

F.  Hoedi  oriuittur  iisdem  consfeatk- 
entibus.  P. 

A.  30 

Prid. 

C. 

OCTOBIK. 

B.    lOctKal. 

N.  Tempestatem  significat.  0. 

C.    8 

VI. 

F. 

D.    8 

V. 

0. 

E.    4 

IV. 

C.  Auriga  occidit  mane.  Virgo  d» 
sinit  occidere:  significat  Donmnt- 
qnam  tempestatem.  C. 

F.    6 

in. 

C.  Corona  incipit  exoriri,  sigaifieat 
tempestatem.  C. 

G.    6 

Prid. 

C.  Hoedi  oriuntnr  vesperi.  Aries 
medins  occidit :  aquilo  G. 

H.  7 

Non. 

F. 

A.    8 

vm. 

F.  CoroDC  daia  Stella  exoritur.  C. 
Cssari  fulgena  in  Corona  stella 
oritur.  P. 

B.    9 

vn. 

F. 

0.  10 

VI. 

0.  VergilieexoriuBturvesperi;  hr 
Tonius  et  interdum  afiricuscum  pl» 
Tia.  e. 

D.  11 

V. 

Meditr. 

E.  1> 

IV. 

Aug.  Np. 

Pont.  Np.  Hoc  et  seqnenti  die  Co 

F.  13 

III. 

rona  tota  mane  exoritur,  anster  hi- 

bemus  et  nonnunquam  gluTia.  C 

VergiltK  Tesperi  oriuntur.  P. 

G.  14 

Prid. 

En. 

H.  IS 

Id. 

No.  Hoc  die  et  scqneDti  biduo  inter- 
dum tempestas,  noriDunqoam  rorat 

C.   Corona  tota  oritur.  P. 

A.  16 

xvn. 

F. 

B.  17 

XVI. 

C. 

C.  18 

XV. 

C. 

D.  19 

XIV. 

Arm.  Np.  Sol  in  Scorpionea)  tra»- 
situm  facit.  C. 

E.  30 

xni. 

C.  Hoc  et  sequent!  die  Solia  exetta 
Vergilia  incipiunt  occidere,  Vn> 
pestatem  significat,  n. 

F.  31 

xn. 

C 

a  33 

XI. 

C. 

H.  33 

X. 

C. 

A.  34 

IX. 

C. 

B.  36 

vm. 

C 
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C  M  VII.  C.  Nepe  firoM  exovitur,  tempeeta- 
tem  significat.  C. 

D.  SI  VI.  C.  Suculc  Tesperi  exoriuntur.  P. 

E.  M  V.  C.  Vergilie  uccidunt,  biemat  cum 

frigore  et  gelicidiis.  C. 

F  *l  rv    C.  Arctorns  vesperi  occidit,  venlo- 

8U8  dies.  C. 

G   M  in.  C.  Hoc  et  sequent!  die  Cassiopt<  in- 

cipit  occidere,  tempestatem  signifi- 
cat. C. 

h  7  Pnd  C.  Cesari  Arctanis  occidit,  et  So- 
culae  ezoriantor  cum  Sole.  P. 

HOTBIIBIB. 

A  I  NoT.Kal  N.  Hoc  die  et  postero  caput  Tauri 
occidit,  pluviam  significat.  P. 

i.    S         IV.  ....  Arcturus  occidit  vesperi.  P. 

C     3         III Fidicula  mane  cxoritur,  bi^ 

mat  et  plait.  C 

D    4      Prid. 

E.  6       Non.  F. 

F.  6      VIII.  F.  Ludi.    Fmicalte  sidos  totum  ex- 

,  oritur,  anster,  vd  fevonius,  hiemat. 
C. 

G.  7        VII.  C.  Lndi. 

H  8  VI.  C.'Ludi.  Stella  clara  Scorpionis 
ezoritar,  significat  tempestatem, 
hiemat.  C. 

A.    9  V.  C.  Ludi.    Hiemis   initium,  anster 

auteurub,  interdumrorat  C.  Gla- 
dius  Ononis  occidere  incipit.  P. 

B    10         rv.  C.  Lbdi. 

C.  U         III.  0.  Ludi.    VergiliB  occidant  P. 

D   18       Prid.  C   Ludi. 

E    13  I-i.  Np.  Epul.  Indict.   Dies  incertns,  sn- 

pius  tamen  placidos.  C. 

r.  1*    XVIII.  F. 

G.  16     XVII.  C.  Ludi.  Pleb.  in  Circ. 

H  16  XVI.  C.  In  Circ.  Fidis  exoritur  maoe, 
auster,  interdum  aquilo  magnus.  C. 

A.  17  XV.  C.  In  Circ.  .\qailo,  interdum  ans- 
ter cum  pluvia.  C. 

&  IS  XTV.  C.  Merk.  Sol  in  Sagittarium  tran- 
situm  facit.  Sucule  mane  oriun- 
tur,  tempestatem  significat.  C. 

C.  19      Xm.  C.  Merk. 

D.  SO       XII.  C.  Merk.    Tauri  comna  Tesperi  oc- 

cidunt,  aquilo  frigidus  et  pluvia.  C. 

E.  31         XI.  C.  Sucola  mane  occidit,  hiemat.  C. 

F.  SS  X.  C.  Lepus  occidit  mane,  tempesta- 

tem significat.  0. 

G.  S3         IX.  C. 
H.  S4      VIII.  C. 

A.  S5       VU.  C.  Canicula  occidit  Solis  ortu,  hie- 

mat. O. 

B.  S6         VI.  C. 

C.  87  V.  C. 

D.  S8  IV.  0. 

E.  SO  IIL  O. 

F.  80       Prid.  0.  Totte  sucnla  occidont,  favonius 

ant  anster,  interdum  pluvia.  C. 

DKCtlUn. 

O  1  Dec.Kal.  N.  Dies  incertns,  sspius  tamen  pla- 
cidus. 

H.    S         IV 

A    s       ra 

B     «       Prid.  .'. . . 

C     6       Non.  I'. 

D  6  Vin.  . .  Sagittarius  medius  occidit,  tem- 
pestatem significat  C. 

K  7  Vn  C.  Aqnila  mane  oritur.  Africus,  in- 
t^nm  anster,  irrorat.  C. 

f.    8  VI.  C. 

©.    9  V.  0. 

H  10         IV.  0. 
Co 


A.  11 

B.  IS 

C.  13 

D.  14 

E.  IS 

F.  16 

G.  17 


H.  18 

A.  19 

B.  80 

C.  81 

D.  S8 

E.  83 

F.  84 

G.  85 
H.  86 

A.  87 

B.  88 

C.  89 

D.  80 


m. 

Prid. 
Id. 

XIX. 
XVIII. 

xvn. 

XVI. 


XV. 
XIV. 

xin. 

XII. 

XL 

X. 

IX. 

VIII. 
VII. 
VL 

V. 
IV. 
lU. 


E.  31       Prid. 


.igon.  Np.  C«iras  vel  septcntno, 
interdum  auster  cum  pluvia   0. 

En. 

Np.  Scorpio  totus  mane  exoritot 
hiemat.  O. 

F. 

Cons.  Np. 

C. 

Sat.  Np.  FeriB  Saturn  i.  Sol  n 
Capricomum  transitum  facit,  tim- 
msje  solstitium  ut  Uipparcho  (do 
•>et.  C. 

C.  Ventorum  commotatio.  0 

Cpil.  Np. 

C. 

Div.  Np. 

C. 

Lar.  Np.  Capra  occidit  mane,  tem- 
pestatem significat.  C. 

0.  Brumale  solstitium,  sicut  Chat 
d»  observant,  significat.  C. 

C. 

C. 

C.  Delphinus  incipit  oriri  mane, 
tempestatem  significat.  0. 

C. 

F.  Aquila  occidit,  hiemat.  C. 

F.  Canicula  occidit  vesperi,  tempes- 
tatem significat.  C. 

C.  Tempestas  ventosa.  C. 


bzplanjition  or  abbreviations. 

A,  B,  0,  D,  E,  F,  O,  H.  These  letters  are  found 
in  aU  the  old  calendars,  and  no  doubt  were  used  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  nundtne*  in  the  week  ot 
eight  days ;  precisely  in  the  same  way  in  which  the 
first  seven  letters  are  still  employed  in  ecclesiastical 
calendars  to  mark  the  days  of  the  Christian  week. 

Agon.,  Agonalie..—  J  rm.,  AmdltutTvm,  Varro.— 
ApoUin.,  il^Zinari*.- -August.,  Auguatalia.  —  C, 
Comitialit,  Conutiavu.  —  Cees.,  Casarit.  —  Capit., 
CapUolio. — Car.,  Carmentalia. — Car.,  Varmt. — Cer., 
Cerealia,  Varro. — Cir.  and  Circ.,  Cireenaes,  Circo. 
— Comp.,  Commlalia. — Con.,  Contualia,  Plutarch. — 
Div.,  Dmalia,  Festus — Eid.,  Eidut. — En.,  Endoler- 
eitUM,  that  is,  intercixut. — Epul.,  Epulum.  —  Eq., 
Equina,  VaP'O,  Ovid,  Festus. — Equor.  prob.,  Ejuo- 
rumyrobaniomm,  Valer.  Max.  (lib.  8.)— F.,  Fiuttu. — 
F.  p.,  Fattttt  prime. — Fp.,  FatPralori. — Fer.,  Feria. 
— Fer.  or  Feral.,  Feralia.  —  Flor.,  FloraJia,  Ovid, 
Pliny. — ^Font.,  i^Vmtenaiio,  Varro  — Ford.,  Fordiddia. 
Varro. — H.  D.,  Hoc  Die. — Hisp  ,  Hispaniam  vinl. — 
Id.,  Idut. — Indict.,  Indictum. — Kal.,  Kalenda. — Lar  . 
Larentalia,  Varro,  Ovid,  Plutarch. — Lem.,  Lcmuria, 
Varro,  Ovid. — Lib.,  Liberalia,  Varro. — Lud.,  Ludt.- 
Luper.,  LupevMia,  Varro. — Mart.,  Marti,  Ovid.— 
Mat.,  Main  MaliUa,  Ovid. — Max.,  Maximum. — ^Me 
dit,  Meditrinalia,  Varro. — Merk.,  Merkalus. — Mo 
net.,  Mmetd.—N.,  Nefattu».—ti.  F.,  A'e/a*.— Np., 
Nefoitut  prima.  —  Nept.,  Neptunalia,  Nepluno.- 
Non.,  iVima.— Opal.,  Opalia,  Varro.— Opic,  Opiam 
ma,  Varro. — Par.,  Parilia,  Varro,  Ovid,  Festus.— 
Pleb.,  PUbeii,  Pi«W».— Poplif ,  Poplifvgium.—Pon., 
Partvnalia. — Pr.,  Pratori. — Prob.,  PiobandoTum.— 
Q.,  Quando. — Q.  Rex  c.  F.,  Quando  rex  comitiavi) 
fat,  Varro,  Festus. — Q.  St.  d.,  Qvando  ttercut  de- 
ftrtur,  Varro,  Ovid,  Festus. — Qiiin.,  Quinquatrat, 
Varro. — Quir.,  Quirinalia. — Regif,  Regifugium,  O!, 
according  to  Ovid,  the  83d  of  February. — Rob.,  Rii 
bigalia,  Varro.  —  Satur.,  Saturtialia.  Macrobius. -• 
St.,  Sterol*. — ^Ter.,  Terminalia.  —  Tubil.,  'fuUltu- 
trum,  Varro,  Ovid,  Festus. — Vest.,  Vettte. — ^Vicl., 
Victoria. — ^Vin..  Vinalia.  Varro. — ^Volc,  Vcleana!'$, 
Varro. — Vol.,  VoUumalia,  Varro. 

CAL1DA,  or  CALDA,  the  warm  drink  of  1  te 
Greeks  and  Romans,  which  consisted  of  warm  kk- 
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CALONES. 


iM  mixed  with  wine,  with  the  addition,  probably,  of 
•pices.  This  was  a  very  foTourite  kind  of  drink 
with  the  ancients,  and  could  always  bo  procnred  at 
certain  shops  or  taven^s  called  ikermopiUia,'  which 
Claudius  commanded  to  be  closed  at  one  period  of 
his  reign.*  The  vessels  in  which  the  wine  and  wa- 
ter was  kept  hot  appear  to  have  been  of  a  very  ele> 
[l»nt  fonn,  and  not  unlike  our  tea-ums  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  construction.  A  representation  of  one 
of  these  vessels  is  given  in  the  Mutto  Borhonico,* 
<ioiB  which  the  following  woodcut  is  taken.    In  the 


niddleof  the  vessel  there  is  a  small  cylindrical  fur- 
aacc,  in  which  the  wood  or  charcoal  was  kept  for 
heating  the  water ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  fur- 
nace there  are  four  small  holes  for  the  ashes  to  fall 
through.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  vessel  there 
is  a  kind  of  cup,  communicating  with  the  part  sur- 
lounding  the  furnace,  by  which  the  vessel  might  be 
6liea  wittioui  taking  off  the  lid ;  and  on  the  lelVhand 
side  there  is,  in  about  the  middle,  a  tube  with  a  cock 
for  drawing  off  the  liquid.  Beneath  the  conical 
cover,  and  on  a  level  with  the  rim  of  the  vessel, 
there  is  a  movable  flat  cover,  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle,  which  closes  the  whole  urn  except  the 
month  of  the  small  furnace. 

Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  vessel 
was  used  for  the  purpose  which  has  been  mention- 
ed, it  is  difficult  to  determine  its  Latin  name ;  but 
it  was  probably  called  txuhepta.  (Kid.  Authkpsa.) 
Pollux*  mentions  several  names  which  were  applied 
to  the  vessels  used  for  heating  water,  of  which  the 
ImoXiti;;,  which  also  occurs  in  Lucian,*  appears  to 
answer  best  to  the  vessel  which  has  been  described 
•hove* 

•CALIDRIS  (xoX/cJpif),  the  name  of  a  bird  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle.  Belon  conjectures  that  it  was 
.1  bird  called  Chccalicr  by  the  French.  The  term 
Calidrit  is  now  applied  to  the  Red-shank. 

CA'LIGA,  n  strong  and  heavy  sandal  worn  by  the 
Roman  soldiers. 

Although  the  use  of  this  species  of  calceamentum 
fiXtended  to  the  centurions,  it  was  not  worn  by  the 
■■perior  officers.  Hence  the  common  soldiers,  in- 
[  centurions,  were  distinguished  by  the  name 
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ofea/vaJi.'  Serrice  in  the  ranu  was  also  det  %itk 
ted  after  this  article  of  attire.  Thus  Marina  was 
said  to  have  risen  to  the  consulship  a  ealig*, :.  c, 
from  the  ranks,*  and  Ventidins  jtnauam  inapem  m 
ealiga  milUari  toleratte.'  The  Emperor  Calipila  re- 
ceived that  cognomen  when  a  boy,  in  eonseqaenee 
of  wearing  the  ealiga,  and  being  inured  to  the  UA 
of  a  common  soldier.*  Juvenal  expressed  hia  dr> 
termination  to  eombat  against  vice  as  a  soldier,  if 
eaying  he  would  go  in  aUiga  {veniam  aUigaiut*). 

The  triumphal  monuments  of  Rome  show  moel 
distinctly  the  difference  between  the  ealiga  of  tba 
common  soldier  {vid.  Asma,  p.  95)  and  the  calcens 
worn  by  men  of  higher  rank.  ( Vtd.  Abolla,  p.  11 ; 
Asa,  p.  78.) 

The  sole  of  the  ealiga  was  thickly  studded  with 
hob-nails  (e/avi  caligarii');  a  circumstance  which 
occasioned  the  deaUi  of  a  brave  centurion  at  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  midst  of  victory  hia 
foot  slipped,  as  he  was  running  over  the  marble 
pavement  (TuBoaTpum)  of  the  temple,  and.  unable 
to  rise,  he  was  overpowered  by  the  Jews  who  rush- 
ed upon  him.'  The  use  of  hob-nails  (eif  ra  nrodv- 
/uiTa  i^Xovf  tynpovaiu)  was  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
rusticity  by  the  Athenians.* 

The  "  ealiga  speculatoria,"*  made  for  the  nse  of 
spies  {fpeeulatoru),  was  probably  very  strong,  thidc, 
and  heavy,  and  hence  very  troublesome  {mcletti*- 
Wish"). 

The  making  and  sale  of  caligc,  as  well  as  of 
every  other  kind  of  shoe,  was  a  distinct  trade,  the 
person  engaged  in  it  being  called  "  eahgariut,"  at 
••  tutor  caligarha.""  After  the  decUne  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  the  ealiga,  no  longer  worn  by  soldiers 
was  assumed  by  monks  and  ascetics. 

•CALLICmYMUS  (KaX^uw/iot),  a  species  of 
fish,  so  called  by  Aristotle."  iGlian"  gitea  the 
name  as  Ka^Xvuvv/in^ ;  Athensus,'*  oipavoaniimf, 
with  which  Galen  agrees;  Oppian,"  ifiepoKoimt ; 
and  Pliny,"  Uranoicmnu.  It  is  the  Star-gazer,  the 
Uranoicopu*  teaber,  L.,  called  in  French  Rat,  and 
in  Italian  Boca  in  Capo,  according  to  Rondelet  anc 
Schneider."  The  eyes  of  this  fish  are  placed  in  thr 
npper  part  of  its  head. 

CALLISTEIA  {KaXXiartta),  a  festival,  or,  per 
haps,  merely  a  part  of  one,  held  by  the  women  o 
Lesbos,  at  which  they  assembled  in  the  sancton 
ry  of  Hera,  and  the  fairest  received  the  prize  o 
liauty." 

A  similar  contest  of  beauty,  instituted  by  Cypee- 
lus,  formed  a  part  of  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Parrhasians  in  Arcadia,  in  honour  of  the  Eleusiniar. 
Bemeter.  The  women  taking  part  in  it  were  called 
Xptwo^poj." 

A  third  contest  of  the  same  kind,  in  which,  how- 
over,  men  only  partook,  is  mentioned  by  Athenteos^ 
as  occurring  among  the  Eleans.  The  fairest  man 
received  as  a  prize  a  suit  of  armour,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Athena,  and  was  adorned  by  his  friend* 
with  ribands  and  a  myrtle  wreath,  and  accompanied 
to  the  temple.  From  the  words  of  Athenaeus,*'  wbo^ 
in  speaking  of  these  contests  of  beauty,  mentiOM 
Tenedos  along  with  Lesbos,  we  mast  infer  that  ii 
the  former  island  also  Callisteia  were  celebrated. 

CALO'NES  were  the  slaves  or  servants  of  the 
Roman  soldiers,  so  c-^IIed  from  carrying  wood  [aiXiH 
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IM  tbor  use.  Taua  says  Festas  ■  Calonu  mUittm 
wm,  qui»  litnicat  clavat  gerebanl,  gtue  Grari  idAa 
ncoiont.''  So,  also,  Senrius  :*  "  Calat  dicebant  ma- 
jam  nottri  fiutea,  quot  fortahant  term  tequmta 
•nanot  ai  fralia."  From  the  same  word  kSXov 
oamea  xoXoirovc,  a  shoemaker's  last.*  These  cak>- 
aes  are  generally  sapposed  to  have  been  slaves, 
and  almost  Tormed  a  part  of  the  army,  as  we  may 
learn  from  many  passages  in  Ctesar :  in  fact,  we 
ere  told  by  Jo8'>pha3  that,  from  living  always  with 
the  soldiers,  and  being  present  at  thoir  exercises, 
they  were  inferior  to  them  alone  in  skill  and  valour. 
The  word  calo,  however,  was  not  confined  to  this 
(ignification,  but  was  also  applied  to  farm-servants, 
ioBlan^es  of  which  osage  are  found  in  Horace.* 

In  Cesar  this  term  is  generally  found  by  itself; 
in  Tacitus  it  is  coupled  and  made  almost  identical 
with  lixa.  Still  the  calones  and  lixee  were  not  the 
same :  the  latter,  m  fact,  were  freemen,  who  mere- 
ly followed  the  camp  for  the  purposes  of  gain  and 
merchandise,  and  were  so  far  from  being  mdispen- 
sable  to  an  army  that  they  were  sometimes  forbid- 
den to  follow  it  (ne  lixa  teqiurmlar  exercilum*). 
Thus,  again,  we  read  of  the  "lixa  mercatoretjue,  qui 
flmutrit  merca  poriaiant,"*  words  which  plainly 
show  that  the  lixee  were  traders  and  dealers.  Livy 
also*  speaks  of  them  as  carrying  on  business.  The 
term  itself  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  lixa, 
an  old  word  signifying  water,  inasmuch  as  the  lixee 
aai^lied  this  article  to  the  soldiers :  since,  however, 
they  probably  furnished  ready-cooked  provisions 
to  the  soldiers,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  their  ap- 
pdlation  may  have  some  allusion  to  this  circum- 
stance.' 

CAI/OPUS,  CALOPOiyiUM.    (Kut  Fobma.) 

CALU'MNIA.  Calummari  is  defined  by  Mar- 
oan,*  "FaUa  crimina  nttendere ;"  a  definition  which, 
as  there  given,  was  only  intended  tn  apply  to  crim- 
inal matters.  The  definition  of  Pauius*  applies  to 
matters  both  criminal  and  civil :  "  CaJumniosus  est 
f«t  acitnt  jmtdentque  per  fraudem  negotium  alicui 
frnpoTat."  Cicero"  speaks  of  "  calumnia,"  and  of 
Ike  "ntmir  callida  et  malttiota  juris  mterpretatio"  as 
tbiogs  related.  Gaius  says,  "  Calumnia  tn  adfectu 
ttt,  sieutfarti  crimen;"  the  criminality  was  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  intention. 

When  an  accuser  failed  in  his  proof,  and  the  reus 
was  acquitted,  there  might  be  an  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  and  motives  of  the  accuser.  If  the  person 
who  made  this  jadicial  inquiry  (}ut  cognmrit)  found 
that  the  accuser  had  merely  acted  from  error  of 
judgment,  he  acquitted  him  in  the  form  non  yro- 
hmiti ;  if  he  convicted  him  of  evil  intention,  he  de- 
dared  his  sentence  in  the  words  calumniatus  es, 
which  sentence  was  followed  by  the  legal  punish- 
ment 

According  to  Marcian,  as  above  quoted,  the  pun- 
ishment for  calumnia  was  fixed  by  the  lex  Rem- 
mia,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes,  perhaps  incorrectly, 
nanied,  the  lex  Memmia."  But  it  is  not  known 
when  this  lex  was  passed,  nor  what  were  its  pen- 
•Kies.  It  appears  from  Cicero"  that  the  false  ac- 
ooBer  might  be  branded  on  the  forehead  with  the 
Mter  K,  the  initial  of  Kalumnia ;  and  it  has  been 
eoajectored,  though  it  is  a  mere  conjecture,  that 
tttia  punishment  was  inflicted  by  the  lex  Remmia. 

The  punishment  for  calumnia  was  also  exsilium, 
rdegatio  in  insulam,  or  loss  of  rank  {ordinit  amis- 
*io) ;  bat  piobably  oidy  in  criminal  cases,  or  in  mat- 
ten  relating  to  status.'* 
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In  the  case  of  actiones,  the  oalumma  uf  tb?  acio. 
was  I  necked  by  the  calumnie  judicium,  the  judici- 
um oontrariuni,  the  jusjurandum  calumnir\  and  the 
restipulatio,  which  are  particularly  describ  d  by  Gai- 
ns.' The  defendant  might  in  all  cases  ava  1  himseli 
of  the  calumnie  judicium,  by  which  the  piaintiif,  U 
he  was  found  to  be  guilty  of  calumnia,  was  mulcted 
to  the  defendant  in  the  tenth  part  of  the  value  of 
the  object-matter  of  the  suit.  But  the  actor  wai 
not  mulcted  in  this  action,  unless  it  was  shown  that 
he  brought  his  suit  without  foundation,  knowingly 
and  designedly.  In  the  contrarium  judicium,  of 
which  the  defendant  could  only  avail  himself  in 
certain  cases,  the  rectitude  of  the  plaintiff's  purpose 
did  not  save  him  from  the  penalty.  Instead  ot 
adopting  either  of  these  modes  of  proceeding,  the 
defendant  might  require  the  plaintiff  to  take  the 
oath  of  calumnia,  which  was  to  the  effect,  "Si  mm 
eahimnia  causa  agere."  In  some  cases  the  defend- 
ant also  was  required  by  the  prslor  tn  swear  that 
he  did  not  dispute  the  plaintiflT's  claim,  calumnia 
eausa.  Generally  speaking,  if  the  plaintiff  put  the 
defendant  to  his  oath  {jusjurandum  ei  defertbal), 
the  defendant  might  put  the  plaintiff  to  his  oath  of 
calumny.*  In  some  actions,  the  oath  of  calumny 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  was  a  necessary  prelimi- 
nary to  the  action.  In  all  judicia  pnblica,  it  seenur 
that  the  oath  of  calunmia  was  required  from  the 
accuser. 

If  the  restipulationis  poena  was  required  from  the 
actor,  the  defendant  could  not  have  the  benefit  of 
the  calumnia:  judicium,  or  of  the  oath  of  calunmy ; 
and  the  judicium  contrarium  was  not  applicab'e  to 
such  cases. 

Persons  who  for  money  either  did  or  negle\ded 
to  do  certain  things,  calumnie  causa,  were  liable  to 
certain  actions.* 

CA'MARA  (KOfiupa)  or  CAMERA  is  used  in  two 
different  senses: 

I.  It  signifies  a  particular  kind  of  arched  ceiling 
in  use  among  the  Romans,*  and,  most  probaUy, 
common  also  to  the  Greeks,  to  whose  language  the 
word  belongs.  It  was  formed  by  semicircular  bands 
or  beams  of  wood,  arranged  at  small  lateral  distan- 
ces, over  which  a  coating  of  lath  and  plaster  was 
spread,  and  the  whole  covered  in  by  a  roof,  resem- 
bltaig  in  construction  the  hooped  awnings  in  use 
among  us,*  or  like  the  segment  of  a  cart-wheel, 
from  which  the  expression  rotatio  camarartim  is  de- 
rived.' Subsequently  to  the  age  of  Augustus,  it  be- 
came the  fashion  to  line  the  camara  with  plates  o' 
glass ;  hence  they  are  termed  vitrea.'' 

II.  Small  boats  used  in  early  times  by  the  people 
who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Palus  Msotis,  ca 
pable  of  containing  from  t*enty-five  to  thirty  men, 
were  termed  Koftdpai  by  the  Greeks*  They  were 
made  to  work  fore  and  aft,  like  the  fast-sailing 
proas  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  continued  in  use  until 
the  age  of  Tacitus,  by  whom  they  are  still  named 
camara,'  and  by  whom  their  construction  and  uses 
are  described." 

♦CAMELOPARiyALIS  (Ko^i/^ojrupiSaXjf),  the 
Camelopard  or  Giraffe,  the  Uiraffa  CamclcpardoKs, 
L.  "  The  name  Giraffa,"  observes  Lt.  Col  Smith, 
"  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  Zuraphahta,  which  i* 
itself  corrupted  from  Amharir  Zirataka;  and  the' 
Romans,  who  had  seen  this  animal  several  t.'nies 
exhibited  from  the  period  when  Julius  Cesar  first 
displayed  one  to  the  people,  described  it  under  the 
name  of  Camelnpardalis,  on  account  of  its  similari> 
ty  to  the  Camel  in  form,  and  to  the  Panther  oi 
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ftrdali*  in  spots.  This  beautiful  aoimal  is  noticed 
by  Oppian,'  Diodorus  Sicolus,*  Horace,*  Strabo,* 
and  Pliny  ;*  but  the  first  satisfactory  description  is 
found  in  the  JEtkiopica  of  Heliodorus.*  Schneider 
follows  Pallas  in  referring  the  irapdiov  of  Aristotle' 
to  this  same  animal.  Modem  naturalists  have 
known  the  Giraffe  only  since  Mr.  Patterson,  Col. 
Glordon,  and  M.  le  VaiUion  found  it  in  South  Afri- 
ca ;  but  as  the  Romans  were  acqua:ated  with  the 
animal,  it  must  have  existed  to  the  north  of  the 
equinoctial  lipe.  It  would  appear,  moreoTcr,  that 
M  variety  or  second  species  is  found  in  Central  Af- 
lica ;  for  Park,  in  describing  his  escape  from  cap- 
tirUy  amonK  the  Moors,  noticed  an  animal  of  a 
gray  colour,  which  he  refers  to  the  Camelopardalis. 
IX.  Col  Smith  considers  this  animal  as  the  wild 
Camel  of  the  mountains,  the  existence  of  which 
has  been  attested  by  several  negroes  brought  from 
the  interior,  and  in  the  Pnenestine  Mosaics,  where 
two  spotted  Camelopardales  are  seen  together ;  a  lar- 
ger animal  is  likewise  represented,  with  shorthorns, 
but  without  spots,  and  the  name  TABOUC  written 
over.  In  a  drawing  of  the  same  mosaic,  the  word 
appears  to  be  partly  efikced,  but  to  have  been  PA- 
40UC.  It  is  remarkable,  that  while  the  spotted 
figures  are  without  a  name,  the  animal  in  question, 
occupying  that  part  of  the  picture  which  designates 
the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  should  be  called  by  the 
Ethiopian  appellation  of  the  Camelopard,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  was  Nabu,  resembling  the  Hot- 
tentot Naip ;  or,  by  the  second  reading,  be  like  the 
Arabic,  or  one  of  its  dialects. — The  atoence  of  the 
Giraffe  from  Europe  for  three  centuries  and  a  half 
naturally  induced  a  belief  that  the  descriptions  of 
this  animal  were  fabuloui,  or  nearly  so,  and  that  a 
creature  of  such  extraordinary  height  and  apparent 
disproportions  was  not  to  be  found  among  the  actu- 
al work«  of  nature.  This  skepticism  was  first 
shaken  by  Le  Vaillant,  the  traveller,  and  is  now 
completely  removed."* 

•CAME'LUS  (xd^Xof ),  the  Camel.  As  Buffon 
tanmrks,  Aristotle  has  correctly  described  the  two 
species  of  Camel,  which  he  calls  the  Bactrian  and 
the  Arabian,  the  former  being  the  Camebu  Baclri- 
emu,  L.,  or  the  Camel  with  two  hunches,  one  on 
the  shoulders,  and  the  other  on  the  croup ;  and  the 
latter,  the  CameluM  Drrnnedariut,  L.,  or  the  species 
with  only  one  hunch,  and  of  which  the  Dromedary, 
properly  so  called,  is  a  breed.  The  Dromedary  of 
the  Greeks  is  the  Mahairy,  and  is  the  most  celebra- 
ted for  speed.  "  The  name  by  which  these  animals 
are  generally  known  in  Europe  is  evidently  derived 
ftota  an  Eastern  root,  namely,  Djenul  of  the  Arabs, 
Gamal  or  Gimal  of  the  Hebrews,  and  points  out  the 
quarter  where  they  have  been  domesticated  from  a 
period  anterior  to  all  historical  documents.  Al- 
though the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  take  univer- 
sally as  little  notice  of  the  Camel  as  an  inhabitant 
of  Northwestern  Africa  or  Egypt,  as  they  speak  re- 
peatedly of  him  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  the  rest  of 
v^'estem  Asia,  we  may  easily  infer,  from  a  consid- 
eration of  the  peculiar  structure  of  this  animal,  that 
the  predestined  habitation  of  the  genus  was  on  the 
sandy  deserts  of  the  Zahara,  as  well  as  the  plains 
of  Arabia,  Persia,  the  Indies,  and  Southern  Tarta- 
ly.  The  silence  of  profane  writers,  however,  is 
oompensated  by  the  Sacred  Writings.  In  Genesis, 
the  King  of  Egypt  is  mentioned  as  having  bestowed 
Camels  upon  Abram ;  consequently,  their  presence 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  established  before  the 
era  of  the  earliest  Greek  ur  Roman  writers.  And 
yet  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  Camel  is  not  rep- 
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resented  in  the  hieroglyphics,  either  in  domeRM 
scenes  or  in  subjects  relating  to  religion.  In  aU 
obvious  cases,  the  intelligence  of  roan  may  be  con- 
sidered as  acting  in  unison  with  the  intentions  ol 
Nature ;  now,  as  this  sagacity  to  appreciate  his 
own  interests  had  already,  in  the  earliest  ajes,  car- 
ried the  Camel  over  India,  China,  and  Middle  Rus- 
sia, it  is  certainly  rather  surprising  that  the  Romans, 
in  their  frequent  wars  in  Northern  Africa,  shooU 
cot  have  found  them  of  sufficient  importance  to  b« 
JO.SRtioned,  till  Procopius  first  notices  camel- ridinc 
Moors  in  arms  against  Solomon,  the  lieutenant  ai 
Belisarius ;  from  that  period,  and  most  particularly 
dcring  the  progress  o.**  the  sword  of  the  Koran  to 
Morocco,  the  Camel  is  the  most  striking,  and  con- 
sidered the  most  useful  animal  in  the  country.  It 
is  probable  Chat  this  animal  increased  In  proportion 
as  agriculture  dimhashed;  at  least  the  two  facta 
are  coeval.  With  the  Koran,  also,  the  Camel  first 
crossed  the  Bosporus,  and  spread  with  the  Turks 
over  their  present  dominions  in  Europe.'" 

•CAMM'ARUS  (Kufifutpoi  at  -<f ),  a  variety  of  the 
CarU,  or  SguiUa,  acording  to  Atbcnaeus.  It  is  the 
common  Lobster,  the  Cammanu  of  Pliny,  and  the 
Cancer  Cammarus  of  Linnaeus.  Aristotle,  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  his  "  History 
of  Animals,"  gives  a  most  faithful  and  elaborate 
account  of  the  species,  which  is  still  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Mediterranean.* 

CAMI'NUS.    (Vid-Haan.) 

CAMPESTRE  (sc.  ttihligar)  was  a  kind  of  gn 
die  or  apron,  which  the  Roman  youths  wore  roun« 
their  loins  when  they  exercised  naked  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martius.'  The  canipostre  was  sometimes  won 
in  warm  weather  in  place  of  the  tunic  under  the 
toga  {campetlH  rub  toga,  cinctui*). 

CAMPIDOCTCRES  were  persons  who  taogbl 
soldiers  their  exercises.*  In  the  times  of  the  Re- 
public, this  duty  was  discharged  by  a  centurion,  ot 
a  veteran  soldier  of  merit  and  distinction  (Exerd 
talionilm*  noilrit  rum  veteraTiontm  ali^it,  eui  dtcat 
muraliM  aul  eivica,  sed  Graculu*  ntagitter  aatitti^) 

CAMPUS  MARTIUS.  The  term  eamjna  be- 
longs  to  the  language  of  Sicily,  in  which  it  signified 
a  hippodrome  or  race-course  {Ka/iir6{,  lirxoipo/tot 
liKelotf'') ;  but  among  the  Romans  it  was  used  to 
signify  an  open  plain,  covered  with  herbage,  and 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  exercise  or  amusement. 
Eight  of  these  plains  are  enumerated  by  P.  VicUx 
as  appertaining  to  the  city  of  Rome ;  among  whic^ 
the  most  celebrated  was  the  Campus  Martius,  ss 
called  because  it  was  consecrated  to  the  god  Mars.' 
Some  difference  exists  between  Livy  and  Dionysiot 
Halicamassus  respecting  the  period  at  which  thit 
consecration  *ook  place.  The  former  states*  that, 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarqulns,  the  people  took 
possession  of  their  property  {ago-  Tarquiniorum), 
situate  between  the  city  and  the  Tiber,  and  assign- 
ed it  to  the  god  of  war,  by  whose  name  it  was  tub- 
lequently  distinguished ;  whereas  the  latter  sajrs'* 
that  the  ager  Tarquiniorum  had  been  usur|ied  fixwa 
that  divinity,  to  whom  it  belonged  of  old,  nnd  ap- 
propriated by  the  Tarquins,  so  that  it  was  only  rt- 
stored  to  Its  original  service  upon  their  expulsion, 
which  gains  confirmation  from  a  law  of  Numa,  quo- 
ted by  Festus,"  "Secunda  tpolia  in  Marti*  tram  i» 
campo  Solitaurilia  utra  voluerit  cadito."^* 

From  the  greater  extent  and  importance  of  t)  ja 
plain  beyond  all  the  others,  it  was  often  spoken  of 
as  the  plain,  kut'  i^ox^,  withoi't  any  epithet  to  dis- 
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iingnish  it,  as  in  the  passage  of  Festus  just  cited ;' 
and,  therefore,  wheDCver  the  word  is  so  used,  it  is 
the  Campus  Martius  which  is  to  be  understood  as 
always  referred  to. 

The  general  designation  Campus  Martius  com- 
prised two  plains,  which,  though  generally  spoken 
of  collectively,  are  sometimes  distinguished.*  The 
ionnor  of  these  was  the  so-called  ager  Tarquinio- 
tum,  to  which  Juvenal'  refers,  inde  Superbi  Totum 
ngis  agrumi  the  other  was  given  to  the  Romaa 
{.eopls  by  the  vestal  virgin  Caia  Taratia  or  Suffetia,* 
and  is  sometimes  called  Campiu  Tiberinut,*  and 
bometimes  Camput  Minor.' 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  limits  of 
the  Campus  Martius,  but  in  general  terms  it  may 
ue  described  as  situated  between  the  Via  Lata  and 
Via  Flaminia  on  the  north,  the  Via  Recta  on  the 
south ;  as  bounded  by  the  Tiber  on  the  west,  and 
the  Pantheon  and  gardens  of  Agrippa  towards  the 
east ;  and  the  Campus  Minor,  or  Tiberinus,  occu- 
pied the  lower  portion  of  the  circuit  towards  the 
Via  Ruta,  from  the  Pons  iEUus  to  the  Pons  Janic- 
nlensis.    (Vid.  Briose.)' 

That  the  Campus  Martius  was  originally  iHthout 
the  city  is  apparent,  first,  from  the  passages  of 
Livy  and  Dionysius  above  referred  to ;  secondly, 
from  the  custom  of  holding  the  Coraitia  Centuriata 
there,  which  could  not  be  held  within  the  Ponueri- 
»m ;  hence  the  word  campiu  is  put  for  the  comitia,* 
which  also  explains  the  expression  of  Cicero,*  for* 
iomina  campi,  and  of  Lucan,"  venalit  camptu,  which 
means  "  a  corrupt  voter ;"  thirdly,  because  the  gen- 
erals who  demanded  a  triumph,  not  being  allowed 
to  enter  the  city,  remained  with  their  armies  in  the 
Campus  Mirtius  ;  and,  finally,  because  it  was  not 
lawful  to  bury  within  the  city,  whereas  the  monu- 
ments of  the  illustrious  dead  were  among  the  most 
atriking  ornaments  with  which  it  was  embellished." 
(V:d.  BosTOji.)  But  it  was  included  in  the  city  by 
Anrelian  when  he  enlarged  the  walls." 

The  principal  edifices  which  adorned  this  famous 
plain  are  described  by  Strabo,"  and  are  amply  treat- 
ed of  by  Nardini.'*  It  was  covered  with  perpetual 
verdure,"  and  was  a  favourite  resort  for  air,  exer- 
cise, or  recreation,  when  the  labours  of  ibe  day 
were  over."  Its  ample  area  was  crowded  by  the 
young,  who  there  initiated  themselves  in  all  warlike 
and  athletic  exercises,  and  in  the  games  usual  to 
the  palestra ;  for  which  purpose  the  contiguous 
Tiber  rendered  it  peculiarly  appropriate  in  early 
I  imes,  before  public  baths  were  established."  Hence 
coja^H*  is  used  as  "  a  field"  for  any  exercise,  mental 
or  bodily."  Wooden  horses  were  also  kept  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  under  porticoes  in  winter,  and  in 
the  open  plain  during  summer,  in  order  to  give 
expertness  in  mounting  and  dismounting ;  a  neces- 
sary practice  when  stirrups  were  not  in  use." 
Horse-races  (equiria)  also  took  place  here,  unless 
when  the  campus  was  overfloweid,  upon  which  oc- 
casions they  were  removed  to  the  Campus  Martialis 
on  the  Cclian.** 

CAMPUS  SCELGRA'TUS  was  a  spot  witliin  the 
waUs,  and  close  by  the  Porta  Collina,  where  those 
ot  the  vestal  virgins  who  had  transgressed  their 
fov'a  were  entombed  alive,  from  which  circum- 
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%taBi!e  it  takes  its  name.*  As  it  wai  jnlawlul  U 
iMiry  within  the  city,  or  to  slay  a  vestal,  whose  per- 
son, even  when  polluted  by  the  crime  alluded  tu, 
was  held  sacred,  this  expedient  was  resorted  to  ia 
order  to  elude  the  superstition  against  taking  away 
a  consecrated  life,  or  giving  burial  within  the  city  * 

CAN'ABOS  or  CINN'ABOS  {Kiivaioc  or  *ivv« 
Coc)  was  a  figure  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  skeleton, 
round  which  the  clay  or  plaster  was  laid  in  forming 
models.  Figures  of  a  similar  kind,  formed  to  di» 
play  the  muscles  and  veins,  were  studied  by  pain^ 
ers  in  order  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  anatomy.* 

CANA'LIS,  which  means  properly  a  pipe  or  got' 
ter  for  conveying  water,  is  also  us^  in  three  spe 
cific  significations : 

I.  To  designate  a  particular  part  of  the  Foran) 
Romanum.* 

"  In  faro  infinu  honi  hominet  atque  dites  ambulatU  ; 
In  medio  propter  canalem,  ibi  ostentatoret  meri." 

The  immediate  spot  so  designated  is  not  precisely 
known ;  but  we  can  make  an  approximation  which 
cannot  be  far  from  the  truth.  Before  the  Cloaca 
were  made,  there  was  a  marshy  spot  in  the  Forum 
called  the  Laciis  Curtius ;'  and  as  the  Cloaca  Max- 
ima was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  draining  ofl 
the  waters  which  flowed  down  from  the  Palatine 
Hill  into  the  Forum,  it  must  have  had  a  mouth  in 
it,  which  was  probably  near  the  centre.  The  "  ken- 
nel," therefore,  which  conducted  the  waters  to  this 
embouchure,  was  termed  Canalit  in  Foro ;  and  be- 
cause the  idle  and  indigent  among  the  lower  class- 
es were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  this  spot,  they 
were  named  CANALicoLiS.'  The  canalis  appears  to 
have  had  gratings  (,ca7iceUi)  before  it,  to  which  Cice- 
ro' refers  when  he  says,  that  after  the  tribune  P. 
Sextus  had  arrived  at  the  Columna  Menia,  "  tantiu 
e*t  ex  onuabaa  $pectaeuli*  tuque  a  Capitolio,  tantu* 
ex  fori  caruellit  plautus  excitatus ;"  by  which  be 
means  all  classes,  both  high  and  low :  the  upper, 
who  sat  between  the  Columna  Menia  and  the  Cap- 
itol ;  and  the  lower,  who  were  stationed  near  tho 
canceUi  of  the  canalis.  In  the  modern  city  o<  iume, 
the  foul  waters  empty  themselves  into  the  tewers 
throBgh  an  archway  nearly  six  feet  high,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  closed  by  an  iron  grating  called  caneeUo, 
so  that  the  passer-by  is  annoyed  by  the  effluvia  ex- 
haling from  them ;  which,  we  learn  from  a  passage 
in  Tertullian,"  was  also  the  case  in  the  ancient  city. 

II.  Canalis  is  used  by  Vitruvius'  to  signify  the 
channel  which  lies  between  the  volutes  of  an  Ionic 
capital,  above  the  cymatium  or  echinus,  which  may 
be  understood  by  referring  to  the  representation  ol 
an  Ionic  capital  given  in  the  article  AsTBAaALOs. 

III.  In  reference  to  aquteducts,  Canalis  is  used 
by  Frontinus"  for  a  conduit  of  water  running  paral- 
lel to  the  main  course  {rpecut),  though  detached 
from  it.  Accurately  speaking,  it  therefore  means  a 
pipe  of  lead  or  clay,"  or  of  wood,"  attached  to  tho 
aquaeduct,  which  brought  a  stream  of  water  from 
the  same  source,  but  foi  some  specific  use,  and  not 
for  general  distribution ;  though  the  word  is  some- 
times used  for  a  watercourse  of  any  kind. 

CAN'ATHRON  {KuvaBpov),  a  carriage,  the  uppei 
part  of  which  was  made  of  basket-work,  or,  more 
properly,  the  basket  itself,  which  was  fixed  in  tli< 
carriage."  Homer  calls  this  kind  of  basket  -tiotvf." 
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"OANCER,  the  Crab.    (Kii  CARcmoi.)     - 

CANOE'LA,  a  candle,  made  either  of  wax  (cerea) 
or  tallovr  ^tebaeea),  was  used  uniTeisaUy  by  the  Ro- 
mans before  the  invention  of  oil  lamps  (lueema).^ 
They  used  for  a  wick  the  pith  of  a  kind  of  rush  call- 
ed tcirput.'  In  later  times  candels  were  only  used 
by  the  poorer  classes ;  the  houses  of  the  more  weal- 
thy were  always  lighted  by  lucerne* 

CANDEI^'URUM  was  originally  dsed  as  a  can- 
dlestick, but  was  afterward  used  to  support  lamps 
(Xv^vov^of),  in  which  signification  it  most  common- 
ly occurs.  The  candelabra  of  this  kind  were  usa- 
iaj  mad  3  to  stand  upon  the  ground,  and  were  of  a 
conside/able  height.  The  most  common  kind  were 
made  of  wood;*  but  those  which  have  been  found 
in  Heiculaneum  and  Pompeii  are  mostly  of  bronze. 
Sometimes  they  were  made  of  the  more  precious 
metals,  and  even  of  jewels,  as  was  the  one  which 
Antiochus  intended  to  dedicate  to  Jupiter  Capitoli- 
nus.*  In  the  temples  of  the  gods  and  palaces  there 
were  frequently  large  candelabra  made  of  marble, 
and  fastened  to  the  ground.* 

There  is  a  great  resemblance  in  the  general  plan 
and  appearance  of  most  of  the  candelabra  which 
tsve  been  found.  They  usually  consist  of  three 
parts :  1.  the  foot  (fiaaic) ;  3.  tho  shaft  or  stem  (/cav- 
M() ;  3.  the  plinth  or  tray  (duricif),  large  ecough  far 
a  lamp  to  stand  on,  or  with  a  socket  to  receive  a 
wax  candle.  The  foot  usually  consists  cf  t!iree 
lions'  or  griffins'  feet,  ornamented  v?ith  leaves ;  and 
the  shaft,  which  is  cither  plaia  or  fluted,  generally 
ends  in  a  kind  of  capital,  on  which  the  Jray  rests  for 
•apporMrg  the  lamp  Soii>^i<a«3  we  find  a  figure 
between  th«  ".apital  md  »he  tr»y.  as  is  seen  in  the 
€liulci«.'jri»i.  on  the  cu^t  buvi  ir.  i\e  annexed  w<H>d- 


JOt,  whi(fa  ia  taken  fhna  the  Jftueo  Borbmico,''  and 
npnunta  a  eandelabrum  found  in  PompeiL    The 
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one  on  the  left  hand  is  also  a  reprotentatiiw  ot  • 
candelabrum  found  in  the  same  city,'  and  is  mad* 
with  a  sliding  shaft,  by  which  the  light  Jiight  b« 
raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure. 

The  best  candelabra  were  made  at  ^Egina  and 
Tarentum.' 

Theie  are  also  candelabra  of  various  other  form% 
'Mf3%h  these  which  have  been  given  above  are  b; 
f'j  the  !aost  common.  They  sometimes  eooaist  o( 
a  figrire  supporting  a  lamp,*  or  of  a  figure,  by  the 
si'to  of  which  the  shaft  is  placed  with  two  branches, 
.;ach  of  which  terminates  in  a  flat  disc,  upon  vrtaA 


a  lamp  was  placed.  A  candelabrum  of  the  lai;n 
kind  is  given  in  the  preceding  woodcut.*  The  Men 
is  formed  of  a  liliaceous  plant ;  and  at  the  base  ia  a 
mass  of  bronze,  on  which  a  Silenus  is  seated,  to- 
gaged  in  trying  to  pour  wine  from  a  skin  whicb  ha 
holds  ill  hij  left  hand,  into  a  cup  in  his  right. 
There  was  another  kind  of  candelabrum,  entiielv 


difllsrent  from  those  which  have  been  deseribn, 
which  did  not  stand  upon  the  ground,  but  waa  |i» 


(Mw.  B  rt).,  Tii.,  iU.  li.)_4.  (H<u.  Botk,  ir..  ^  aU 
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eexl  Dp(<n  the  table.  These  candelabra  usoaDjr  con- 
Mat  of  pillars,  from  the  capita's  of  which  several 
bmpe  hang  down,  or  of  trees,  ft  >m  whose  branches 
lamps  also  are  suspended.  The  preceding  woodcut 
FepreRents  a  very  elegau*.  candekbrum  of  this  kind, 
ftund  in  Pompeii.' 

Tbu  original,  including  the  stand,  is  three  feet 
kigh.  The  pillar  is  not  placed  in  the  centre,  but  at 
aae  eud  of  the  plinth,  which  is  the  case  in  almost 
ereiy  candelabrum  of  this  description  yet  found. 
The  plinth  is  inlaid  in  imitation  of  a  vine,  the  leaves 
gf  which  are  of  silver,  the  stem  and  fruit  of  bright 
ktoDze.  On  one  side  is  an  altar  with  wood  and  fire 
■poa  it,  and  on  the  other  a  Bacchus  riding  on  a 
tiger. 

CANDYS  iKavSvt),  a  gown  worn  by  the  Medes 
and  Persians  over  their  trousers  and  other  gar 
ments.*  It  had  wide  sleeves,  and  was  made  of 
woollen  cloth,  which  was  either  purple  or  of  some 
other  splendid  colour.  In  the  Persepolitan  sculp- 
tures, nearly  all  the  principal  personages  are  cloth- 
ed in  it.  llie  three  here  shown  are  taken  from  Sir 
&  K.  Porters  Travels.* 


We  observe  that  the  persons  represented  in  these 
Molpturcs  commonly  put  their  hands  through  the 
deeves  (dtttp/trfrrf  nif  X^V'K  '''«  Tuv  Kavdiuv),  but 
tometimes  keep  them  out  of  the  sleeves  ({fu  run 
Xttpiiuv) ;  a  distinction  noticed  by  Xenophon.*  The 
Persian  candys,  which  Strabo*  describes  as  a  "  flow- 
ered tunic  with  sleeves,"  corresponded  to  the  wool- 
len tunic  worn  by  the  Babylonians  over  their  linen 
shirt  (tlpiveov  ntBuva  httviihei  ;•  hrevSiTtK  IpeoSc^). 
A  gown  of  the  same  kind  is  still  worn  by  the  Ara- 
bics, Turks,  and  other  Orientals,  and  by  both 
sexes. 

CaNE'PHOP.OS  («avi7^por).  When  a  sacrifice 
was  to  be  offered,  the  round  cake  {jpoxia  ^ot( ;' 
vmraiw,*  &%7,  mola  talta),  the  chaplet  of  flowers, 
the  knife  rtsed  to  slay  the  victim,  and  sometimes 
the  fraiduncense,  were  deposited  in  a  flat  circular 
basket  ((uvrov,  eanutrum),  and  this  was  frequently 
arried  by  a  virgin  on  her  head  to  the  altar.  The 
entice  was  observed  more  especially  at  Athens. 
When  a  private  man  sacrificed,  either  his  daughter 
or  some  unmarried  female  of  his  family  officiated 
■8  his  canephoros ;"  but  in  the  Panathenaia,  the 
Dionysia,  and  other  public  festivals,  two  virgins  of 
the  first  Athenian  families  were  appointed  for  the 
pnpoae.  Their  function  is  described  by  Ovid  in 
the  following  lines : 

"  Ma  forle  die  castte  de  mare  muUit 
Veriice  tupponto  fatat  in  PaUadit  areet 
Pura  cOTonatit  portabant  sacra  eanittnt."" 

Hat  the  office  was  accounted  highly  honourable 
appears  from  the  fact  that  the  resentment  of  Har- 
Dndius,  which  instigated  him  to  kill  Hipparchus, 
mae  from  the  insult  offered  by  the  latter  in  forbid- 


1.  Ota.  Boib.,  li.,  pi.  13.)— I.  (Xen.,  Cjrr-i  l.>  *,  4  «.— Aii>b., 
l,>,»8.— Diod.  8ie.,XTii.,  77.)— J.  (toI.  i.,jj.  4«.)— 4.  (Cyrop., 
«,  »,  ♦  10, 13.)— 5.  (rr^  3,  19.)— «.  (Herod.,  i.,  19S.)— 7. 
.knbo,  xti.,  1,  M.)— 8.  (Addzi  Epigr.,  Bninck,  ii.,  241.)— 9. 
;iaiiB,  V.  H ,  li.,  5.)— 10.  (Ariuonli.,  Aclnni.,  S41-3S3.)— II. 
OI'V.  11,71 3-714  > 


CANIS. 

ding  the  sister  of  Harmodius  to  walk  as  canepnwai 
in  the  Panathenaic  procession.'  An  antefixa  in  tlM 
British  Museum  (see  woodcut)  represents  the  two 
canephorcB  approaching  a  candelabrum.  Each  of 
them  elevates  one  arm  to  support  the  basket,  whil» 


she  slightly  raises  her  tunic  with  the  other.  Tins 
attitude  was  much  admired  by  ancient  artists. 
Pliny*  mentions  a  marble  canephoros  by  Scopas, 
and  Cicero'  describes  a  pair  in  bronze,  which  were 
the  exquisite  work  of  Polycletus.    {Vid.  Cirvatis.) 

♦CAN'CAMUM  (KuvKOfiov),  a  substance  mention 
ed  by  Dioscorides,*  and  which  Paul  of  jEgina*  de- 
scribies  as  the  gum  of  an  Arabian  tree,  resembling 
myrrh,  and  us»l  in  perfumes.  Avicenna  calls  it  a 
gum  of  a  horrid  taste.  Alston  remarks  that  "some 
have  taken  Laeea  to  be  the  Caneamum  JHotcoridit; 
but  t(  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  aiusient 
Greeks."  Upon  the  whole,  Sprengel  inclines  to  the 
supposition  that  it  may  have  been  a  species  of  the 
Amyrit  Kataf.* 

CANIC'oLe.    (YU.  Cakalis.) 

•CANIC'ULA.     (Vid.  SiBins.) 

*  CANIS  («rf«v),  the  Dog.  "  The  paren^stoclt  ni 
this  faithful  friend  of  man  must  always  remain  uk- 
certain.  Some  zoologists  are  of  opinion  that  tlM 
breed  Is  derived  from  the  wolf;  others,  that  it  is  a 
familiarized  jackal :  all  agree  that  no  trace  of  it  if 
to  be  found  in  a  primitive  state  of  nature.  That 
there  were  dogs,  or,  rather,  animals  of  the  canine 
form,  in  Europe  long  ago,  we  have  evidence  from 
their  remains ;  and  that  there  are  wild  dogs  we 
also  know.  India,  for  example,  affords  many  of 
them,  living  in  a  state  of  complete  independence, 
and  without  any  indication  of  a  wish  to  approach 
the  dwellings  of  man.  These  dogs,  however, 
though  they  have  been  accurately  noticed  by  com- 
petent observers,  do  not  throw  much  light  upon  the 
question.  The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  ad- 
vanced by  Bell,  in  his  '  History  of  British  Quadru- 
peds.' This  author  thus  sums  up :  '  Upon  the 
whole,  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  view  which  I 
have  taken,  that  the  wolf  is  probably  the  original 
of  all  the  canine  races,  may  be  stated  as  follows . 
the  structure  of  the  animal  is  identical,  orsonearl> 
so  as  to  afford  the  strongest  i  priori  evidence  in  its 
favour.  The  Dog  must  have  been  derived  from  an 
animal  susceptible  of  the  highest  degree  of  domes- 
tication, and  capable  of  great  affection  for  mankind; 
which  has  been  abundantly  proved  of  the  wolf 
Dogs  having  returned  to  a  wild  state,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  condition  through  many  generations, 
exhibit  characters  which  approximate  more  and 
more  to  those  of  the  wolf,  in  proportion  as  the  in- 
fluence of  domestication  ceases  to  act.  The  two 
animals,  moreover,  will  breed  together,  and  produc* 
fertile  young  ;  and  the  period  of  gestation  is  the 
same.  The  period  at  which  the  domestication  of 
the  Dog  first  took  place  is  wholly  lost  in  the  misi 
of  antiquity.    The  earliest  mention  of  it  i-j  th« 


.  (Thncjnl.,  vi.,  M.— .Slian,  V.  H.,  xi.,  8.)— S  CO.  N 
mvi.,  4, 7.)— 3.  (Verr.,  II.,  ir.,  3  )— 4.  (i.,  »S.)— J.  (ni ,  »  — 
6.  (Adamt,  Append,,  •.  t.) 
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Bcriptores  •  ccars  daring  the  Mjoarn  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  Efi^t :  '  Bat  against  Israel  shall  no:  a  dog 
move  his  tongae.'  It  is  again  mentioned  in  the 
Mosaic  law  in  a  manner  wliicb  woald  seem  lo  show 
that  dogs  were  the  common  scavengers  of  the 
Israelitish  camp,  as  they  still  are  in  many  cities  of 
the  East:  'Neither  shall  ye  eat  any  flesh  that  is 
torn  of  beasts  in  the  field ;  ye  shall  cast  it  to  the 
ic^'  A  similar  office  seems  to  be  repeatedly  al- 
taded  to  in  the  course  of  the  Jewish  history.  The 
Dog  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  eminently  an 
andean  animal,  and  was  the  figure  selected  for  the 
most  contemptuous  insults.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
ke  struck  with  the  similarity  which  exists  in  the 
feelings  of  many  Oriental  nations  at  the  present 
day,  among  whom  the  very  phraseology  of  the 
Scriptures  is,  with  little  modification,  applied  to  a 
similar  purpose.'  The  Dog  was  held  in  great  ven- 
eration in  many  parts  of  Egypt,  particularly  at  the 
city  of  Cynopolis,  where  it  was  treated  with  divine 
honours.  According  to  Plutarch,  however,  the  an- 
unal  lost  this  high  rank  by  reason  of  its  eating  the 
flesh  of  Apis,  after  Cambyses  had  slain  the  latter 
and  thrown  it  out,  on  which  occasion  no  other  ani- 
mal would  taste  or  even  come  near  it.  But  con- 
siderable doubt  has  been  thrown  on  this  story,  and 
the  idea  seems  so  nearly  connected,  as  Wilkinson 
remarks,  with  the  group  of  the  god  Mithras,  where 
the  dog  is  represented  feeding  on  the  blood  of  the 
slaughtered  ox,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  the 
story  derived  its  origin  from  the  Persian  idol.  The 
Egyptians,  as  appears  from  the  monuments,  had 
several  breeds  of  dogs :  some  solely  used  for  the 
chase ;  others  admitted  into  the  parlour,  or  selected 
as  the  companions  of  their  walks ;  and  some,  as  at 
Uto  present  day,  chosen  on  account  of  their  pecu- 
liar ugliness.  The  most  common  kinds  were  a  sort 
iif  fox-dog  and  a  hound ;  they  had  also  a  short- 
le(,'ged  dog,  nut  unlike  our  turnspit,  which  was  a 
f  leat  favourite  in  the  house.  The  fox-dog  appears 
to  have  been  the  parent-stock  of  the  m^em  red 
«rild  dog. of  Egypt,  which  is  so  common  at  Cairo 
and  other  towns  of  the  lower  country." — ^Tbe  At- 
ianian  Tijcg  has  been  noticed  by  historians,  natural- 
ists, and  poets,  ever  since  Europe  first  began  to  be 
raised  into  consequence  and  importance.  A  super- 
natural origin  and  infallible  powers  have  been  at- 
tributed to  it.  Diana  is  said  to  have  presented 
Procris  with  a  dog  which  was  always  sure  of  its 
prey,  and  to  this  animal  the  caning  genealogists 
of  antiquity  attributed  'he  origin  of  the  celebrated 
race  of  the  southeas'  of  Europe,  particularly  of 
M'Jossus  and  Sparta.  The  very  fine  breed  of  dogs 
f.ow  found  very  plentifully  in  this  comer  of  Europe, 
particularly  in  Albania,  accords  with  the  descrip- 
tions existing  of  its  progenitors,  indigenous  in  the 
same  countries,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  degen- 
erated. The  Mastiffc  Cmtis  Anglian,  L.)  is  another 
fine  and  powerful  species.  This  breed  was  assidu- 
ously fostered  by  the  Romans  while  they  had  pos- 
session of  Britain,  and  many  of  them  were  exported 
to  Rome,  to  combat  wild  animals  in  the  amphi- 
t!ieatre.  The  eatuli  MeliUti  were  a  small  species, 
c;  a  kind  of  lap-dog.  The  modem  Maltese  dog  is 
>  oiull  species  of  the  Spaniel,  and  so,  perhaps,  was 
Uie  ancient.* 
•CANNA,  a  Cane  or  Reed.  {Vid.  Calamos.) 
•OANN'ABIS  (Kuwo^if),  Hemp.  The  KavvaSi^ 
tMpoi  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen  is  evidently  the 
ttn-njlii  satiia,  or  Hemp.  Sprengol  agrees  with 
C  Baahin,  that  ttK/  Kdwa6i(  hyplf.  is  the  AUhaa 
ixTtnahina.* 


I.  (Peiur  Crclopulia,  rol.  i.,  n.  ST,  aaqq.)— t.  (Wilkinaoo, 
MuBori  ind  Crutonu,  tie,  nl.  lu.,  p.  SS.)— S.  (OriiBth'i  Co- 
riM,  Tou  ih ,  p.  SIT.)— 4.  (Dioao  *.,  ifl.,  ISS.— Aiiiau,  Append., 


•CANTH'ARIS  (imi$ipii).  From  the 
authorities  having  statrd  of  the  Kmdaplc  that  it  is 
found  among  grain  (Nicai.der  applies  to  it  the  epi- 
thet mni^yoc),  it  has  been  mferre^.  that  it  rooM 
not  have  been  what  is  now  called  the  CmJluuh,  or 
Spanish  Fly,  since  this  latter  is  fcond  prirxsipall; 
upon  the  ash,  the  privet,  and  tlie  elder,  and  seidoin 
or  never  among  grain.  Sprengel  thiiks  it  probaUe 
that  Dioscorides'  was  acquainted  \i-ith  two  specie* 
of  Cantharides  ;  the  one  he  pronounces  to  be  the 
MylabrU  DioscoridU  (the  same,  probably,  as  the  Jfy- 
lairi*  eiehorii  of  I,atreille  and  Wilson) ;  the  other  ht 
is  confident  was  not  the  Lytta  venealoria,  and  he 
hesitates  whether  to  call  it  the  Mcloi  protcarahaut. 
Stackhouse,  again,  suggests  that  the  KavBapif  uC 
Thfophrastus*  was  the  Cureulio  granariiu.  "  To 
me  it  now  appears,"  observes  Adams,  "that  the 
common  Kav6apit  of  the  Greeks  was  the  Mylabrit 
cichnrii.  It  is  still  extensively  used  in  the  Ewt  for 
making  blistering  plasters.* 

CANTHARUS  (KuvOapoi).  I.  was  a  kind  of  drink 
ing-cup,  furnished  with  handles  (cantkarua  oaio*). 
It  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  one  Cantharas,  who  first  made  cups  of  this 
form.*  The  canthams  was  the  cup  sacred  to  Bac- 
chus,* who  is  frequently  represented  on  ancien' 
vases  holding  it  in  his  hand,  as  in  the  followini 
woodcut,  which  is  taken  fiom  a  painting  on  an  an- 
cient vase.* 


*II.  Cantharvs  was  also  the  name  of  a  ttm, 
which  .£lian  calls  xavSapot  ^aXimoc  It  is  the 
Spanu  cantharut,  L.  Its  flesh  is  like  that  of  lh« 
Gilt-head  in  taste  and  other  qualities.* 

*III.  Canthardb,  the  Beetle.  (.Yid.ScAKABMVt  j 
CANTICUM.  In  the  Roman  theatre,  between 
the  first  and  second  acts,  flute  music  appears  to 
have  been  introduced,'  which  was  ac<>ompanied  by 
a  kind  of  recitative,  performed  by  a  sinf^le  actor,  i,t, 
if  there  were  two,  the  second  was  not  allowed  to 
speak  with  the  first.  Thus  Diomedes"'  says,  '-/a 
canticu  una  tantum  debet  ette  ptrtona,  au:  ndtutjw 
erint,  ita  dehent  case,  ut  ex  occulto  una  audiat  tw.  eel- 
loquatur,  ted  tecum,  ti  ojnu  fuerit,  vctiafaciat."     In 


•  ».) 


am 


I.  (ii.,  M.)— *.  (H.  P.,  Tiii.,  10.)—^  (Aammi,  Appnid.  •  t  ) 
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the  ouiticiiin,  as  violent  gesticalation  was  reqnired, 
It  afipears  to  have  been  the  custom,  from  the  time 
iif  Livioa  Androniciis,  for  the  actor  to  confine  him- 
telf  to  the  gesticulation,  while  another  person  sang 
(he  recitatiTe.*  The  canticum  always  formed  a 
ftit  of  a  Ilnman  comedy.  Biomedes  observes  that 
•  Roman  comedy  consists  of  two  parta,  dialogue 
and  canticum  {Lathut  comadia  iuobut  Umtum  mem- 
iru  eomtlatU,  iherbio  et  eantieo).  Wolf*  endeav- 
oura  to  show  that  eantica  also  occirred  in  tragedies 
and  the  Atellanae  fabuls.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  did  in  the  latter ;  they  were  usually  com- 
posed in  the  Latin,  and  sometimes  in  the  Greek 
kngnage,  whereas  the  other  parts  of  the  Atellane 
alays  were  written  in  Oscan.  (Vid.  Atbllan^s 
Faboljb.) 

CAPELEI'ON.    (,Vid.  Caopoma.) 

*CAP£R  {rpayot),  the  he-Goat.  Capra  is  the 
■ame  for  the  female,  to  which  olf  corresponds  in 
Greek.  The  generic  appellation  in  the  Linnsean 
system  is  Ctpn  larau.  The  ancients  were  like- 
vise  acquainted  with  the  wild  Goat,  or  Capra  ibex ; 
it  is  supposed  to  he  the  Ako  or  Akko  of  Deuterono- 
my,* and  the  rpayOui^  of  the  Septuagint  and  of 
Diodorus  Siculus.*  Among  the  Egyptians,  the 
Goat  was  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  the  generative 
IHinciple,  and  was  held  sacred  in  some  parts  of  the 
land.  The  Ibex, -or  wild  goat  of  the  Desert,  how- 
eTer,  was  not  sacred.  It  occurs  sometimes  in  as- 
tronomical subjects,  and  is  frequently  represented 
amoag  the  animals  slaughtered  for  the  table  and  the 
altar,  both  in  the  Thebaid  and  in  Lower  Egypt.* 
"  It  is  a  fiict  of  a  singular  nature,"  observes  Lt.  Col. 
Smith,  "that,  as  far  as  geological  observations  have 
extended  over  fossil  organic  remains,  among  the 
mnhitwleof  extinct  and  existing  genera,  and  species 
of  mammiferous  animals,  which  the  exercised  eye 
nf  comparative  anatomists  has  detected,  no  portions 
•f  Capr  ne  or  Ovine  races  have  yet  been  satisfacto- 
lily  authenticated ;  yet,  in  a  wild  state,  the  first  are 
fimnd  in  three  quarters  of  tiie  globe,  and  perhaps 
in  the  fourth ;  and  the  second  most  certainly  ex- 
ists in  every  great  portion  of  the  earth,  New-Hol- 
laod,  perhaps,  excepted.  It  would  almost  .'ieem  as 
if  this  class  of  animals  were  added  by  Providence 
to  the  stock  of  other  creatures  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  being  the  instruments  which  should  lead 
man  to  industry  and  peace ;  at  least  such  an  effect 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  ascribe^  to  them ;  and, 
if  not  the  tirst  companion,  the  Goat  may  neverthe- 
less be  re^rded  as  the  earliest  passive  means  by 
which  mankind  entered  upon  an  improving  state  of 
existence.  The  skins  of  these  animals  were  prob- 
ablj  among  the  first  materials  employed  for  cloth- 
ing. Afterward  the  long  hair  of  the  goat  was  mix- 
ed up  with  the  short  and  soil  fur  of  other  animals, 
aod,  united  with  the  gum  of  trees  or  animal  glue, 
manufactured  into  that  coarse  but  solid  felt  known 
in  Northern  Asia  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  noticed 
by  historians  and  poets.  It  was  probably  of  this 
material  that  the  black  war-luiiics  of  the  CImbri 
were  made,  in  their  conflicts  with  Marius ;  and  we 
know  it  was  the  winter  dress  of  the  auxiliary  co- 
horts, and  even  of  the  Uoman  legions  in  Britain,  at 
least  to  the  period  of  Constantine.  But,  long  before 
this  era,  the  gradual  advance  of  art  was  felt,  even 
in  the  depth  of  Northern  Europe ;  the  distaff  had 
reached  the  Scandinavian  nations ;  and  the  thread, 
at  first  platted  into  ribands,  afterward  enlarged,  and 
wrought  like  matting  into  a  kind  of  thrum,  was  at 
length  woven  into  narrow,  and,  last  of  all,  into  broad 
pieces  of  clofh.    In  the  riband  plat  (i.  c,  plaid)  we 


I.  (Lit.,  Tiii.,  S.— Laeian,  De  Salttt.,  e.  W.— Uidor.,  Orif., 
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see  the  origin  of  the  check  dresses  comn>on  to  mosi 
nations  of  northern  latitudes  during  their  incipient 
state  of  civilization  ;  for  these  were  made  by  plat- 
ting the  ribands  into  broader  and  wanner  pieces. 
The  stripes,  almost  universal  in  the  South,  were 
the  same  plats  sewed  together.  That  goat's  hail 
was  the  chief  ingredient  among  the  Scandinavians, 
is  proved  by  their  divinities  being  dressed  in  Gerla 
Kurtltt.  The  domestic  goat  in  the  north  and  west 
of  the  Old  Worid  preceded  sheep  for  many  ages, 
and  predominated  while  the  country  was  chiefly 
covered  with  forests ;  nor  is  there  evidence  oi 
wool-bearing  animals  crossing  the  Rhine  or  the 
Upper  Danube  till  towards  the  subversion  of  the 
Roman  Empire  "' 

•CAPHU'RA  (Ka<^ovpd),  the  Camphor  tree.  Sy- 
meon  Seth  is  the  first  Greek  who  makes  mention 
of  the  Camphor-trcc,  or  Launu  Camphora,  L.  He 
describes  it  as  a  very  large  tree,  growing  in  India, 
the  v'ood  of  which  is  light  and  ferolaceoos.  Cam- 
lilior  was  first  introduced  into  medical  practice  bT 
the  Arabians. 

CAPILUJS.    {Vid.  Co»A.) 

CAPISTRUM  ifopeeiu),  a  halter,  a  tie  for  horse*, 
asses,  or  other  animals,  placed  round  the  head  oi 
neck,  and  made  of  osiers  or  other  fibrous  materials. 
It  was  used  in  holding  the  head  of  a  quadraped 
which  requirrtd  any  healing  operation,'  in  retaining 
animals  at  the  stall,*  or  in  fastening  them  to  the 
yoke,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  Abatkuh  (p.  79). 
In  representations  of  Bacchanalian  processions,  the 
tigers  or  panthers  are  attached  to  the  yoke  by  ca- 
pistra  made  of  vine-branches.  Thus  we  read  of 
the  vite  caputrata  ngret  of  Ariadne,*  and  they  are 
seen  on  tlie  ba&-rclief  of  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Vati- 
can representing  her  nuptial  procession.  Set  lb* 
annexed  woodcut. 


In  ploughing  fields  which  were  planted  with  vine& 
or  other  trees,  the  halter  had  a  small  basket  at- 
tached to  it,  enclosing  the  mouth,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  ox  from  cropping  the  tender  shoots  (fiactHit  ca 
pittrari*).  Also,  when  goatherds  wished  to  obtain 
milk  for  making  cheese,  they  fastened  a  muzzle  or 
caplstrum,  armed  with  iron  points,  about  thn  mouth 
of  the  kid,  to  prevent  it  from  sucking.' 

Bands  of  similar  materials  were  used  to  tie  vine* 
to  the  poles  {pali)  or  transverse  rails  {juga)  of  a 
trellis.' 

The  terra  ^p6etd  was  also  applied  to  a  contri- 
vance used  by  pipers  (aiXi/roO  and  trumpeters  to 
compress  their  mouths  and  cheeks,  and  thus  to  aid 
them  in  blowing.  ( Vid.  Chiridota.)  This  was  aaii 
to  be  the  invention  of  Marsyas.* 

CAPITA'LIS.    (Vid.  Capot.) 

CA'PITE  CENSI.    (Vid.  CxrvT.) 


Dr 
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CAPITOLIUM. 


CAPN108. 


CATITIS  DEMINUTIO.    (Vid.  Caput.) 
CAPITO'LIUM.    This  word  ia  used  in  different 

significations  b;  tlie  Latin  writers,  tlie  principal  of 

which  are  the  following  : 

I.  Capiiolidh,  a  small  temple  {tacelluvtf),  sap- 
posed  to  have  been  built  by  Numa,  and  dedicated 
to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,*  situated  in  the  Re- 
gio  ix.  on  the  Eaquiline,  near  to  the  spot  which  was 
afterward  the  Circus  of  Flora.'  It  was  a  small  and 
humble  structure,  suited  to  the  simplicity  of  the  age 
in  which  it  was  erected,*  and  was  not  termed  capi- 
tolium  until  after  the  foundation  of  the  one  mention- 
ed below,  from  m  hich  it  was  then  distinguished  as 
the  Capitolium  tUui*  Martial*  alludes  to  it  under 
the  name  of  antiquum  Jmem. 

II.  Capitolioh,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus 
Maximus,  in  the  Jlegio  viii.  on  the  Mons  Tarpeius,' 
so  called  from  a  human  head  being  discovered  in 
digging  the  foundations.*  Martial  distinguishes 
very  clearly  this  temple  from  the  one  mentioned 
above : 

"  EajuiliU  domus  est,  domus  at  tiU  colU  Diana ; 
Inde  novum,  veteran  protpici*  inde,  Jmem.'" 

Tarquinius  Priscus  first  vowed  during  the  Sabine 
war  to  build  this  temple,  and  commenced  the  found- 
ations." It  was  afterward  continued  by  Servius 
Tullius,  and  finally  completed  by  Tarquinius  Superb- 
us  out  of  tlip  spoils  collected  at  the  capture  of  Su- 
essa  Pometia,"  but  was  not  dedicated  until  the 
year  B.C.  607,  by  M.  Horatius."  It  was  burned 
down  during  the  civil  wars,  at  the  time  of  Sulla, 
B.C.  83,>*  and  rebuilt  by  him,  but  dedicated  by 
Lutatius  Catulus,  B.C.  69.'*  It  was  again  burned 
to  the  ground  by  the  faction  of  Vitellius,  A.D.  70," 
and  rebuilt  by  Vespasian ;  upon  whose  death  it  was 
(gain  destroyed  bV  fire,  and  sumptuously  rebuilt  for 
bo  third  time  by  Domitian." 

The  Capilolium  contained  three  temples  within 
die  same  peristyle,  or  three  cells  parallel  to  each 
other,  the  partition  walls  of  which  were  common, 
and  all  under  the  same  roof."  In  the  centre  was 
Ihe  seat  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,"  called  cella 
Jomt,"  and  hence  he  is  described  by  Ovid"'  as 
"media  qui  sedet  tede  Deus."  That  of  Minerva 
was  on  the  right  ;*■  whence,  perhaps,  the  allusion 
of  Horace,"  "  Proiimot  illi  tamen  occupavit  Pallas 
honoret ;"  and  that  of  Juno  upon  the  left  j  but  com- 
pare Livy,**  "Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  Juno  regi- 
na,  et  Minerva,"  and  Ovid,**  which  passages  are 
considered  by  some  writers  to  give  Juno  the  prece- 
dence over  Minerva.  TThe  representation  of  the 
Capitolium  in  the  next  woodcut  is  taken  from  a 
medal. 


ilie  exact  position  occupied  by  this  temple  has 


1.  (V«no,  D«  Lin  Lat.,  t.,  IS8.)— a.  (Varro.  I.  c.)— 3.  (Var- 
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Iteen  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  Sotco  wmeM 
consider  it  to  have  been  upon  the  nortli,  and  some 
upon  the  south  point  of  the  Mons  Capitolinus ;  some^ 
that  it  stood  upon  a  different  summit  from  tike  art, 
or  fortress,  with  the  tntemunUium  between  tbem 
others,  that  it  was  within  the  arx,  which  '»  again 
referred  by  some  to  that  side  of  the  mount  whidi 
overhangs  the  Tiber,  and  by  others  to  the  opposite 
acclivity.  The  reader  will  find  the  subject  ful^ 
discussed  in  the  following  worki :  Marlian.,  Cr* 
Kom.  Topogr.,  ii.,  I,  5. — Donat.,  De  Urb.  Rom. — 
Lucio  Mauro,  Anlichitd  di  Kama. — Andreas  Fulvio, 
Id. — Biondu,  Roma  Restaurat. — Nardip:,  Roma  Ait- 
tiea,  v.,  14. — Bunsen  and  Plattner,  lieschreibung 
Roms. — Niebuhr,  Hist,  Rom.,  vol.  i.,  p.  502,  transL 

III.  Capitolium  is  sometimes  put  for  the  whole 
mount,  including  both  summits,  as  well  as  the  in 
termontium,  which  was  originally  called  Mons  Sa- 
turnius,'  and  afterward  Mons  Tarpeius,*  from  the 
virgin  Tarpeia,  who  was  killed  and  buried  there  by 
the  Sabines  ;  and,  finally,  Mons  Capitolinus,  for  the 
reason  already  stated  ;  and,  when  this  last  term 
became  usual,  the  name  of  Tarpeia  was  confined 
to  the  immediate  spot  which  w.is  the  scene  of  liei 
destruction,'  viz.,  the  rock  fn.m  which  criminals  - 
were  cast  down.  This  distinution,  pointed  out  by 
Varro,  is  material ;  because  the  epithet  Tarpeian, 
so  often  applied  by  the  poetL  to  Jupiter,  has  been 
brought  forward  as  a  proof  that  the  temple  stood 
upon  the  same  side  as  the  rock,  whereas  it  only 
proves  that  it  stood  upon  the  Tarpeian  or  CapitoUne 
Mount.  At  other  times  eaptlolium  is  used  to  desig- 
nate one  only  of  the  summits,  and  th&t  one  appa- 
rently dLstinct  from  the  arx  ;*  which  obscurity  is 
farther  increased,  because,  on  the  other  hand,  on 
is  sometimes  put  for  the  whole  mount,'  and  at  otk 
ers  for  one  of  the  summits  only.' 

There  were  three  approaches  from  the  Foium  U> 
the  Mons  Capitolinus.  The  first  was  by  a  flight  ol 
100  steps  {centum  frradus''),  which  led  directly  to  the 
side  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  The  other  two  w(sre 
the  elivus  Capitolinus  and  clivus  Asyli,'  one  of  which 
entered  on  the  north,  and  the  other  on  the  south 
side  of  tho  intermontium,  the  former  by  the  side  of 
the  Carceres  Tulliani,  the  latter  from  tlie  foot  of  the 
Via  Sacra,  in  the  direction  of  the  modern  accesses 
on  either  side  of  the  Palazzo  de'  Consultori ;  but 
which  of  these  was  the  clivus  Capitolinus  and 
which  the  clivus  Asyli,  will  depend  upon  the  dispu- 
ted situation  of  the  arx  and  Temple  of  Jupiter  Opti- 
mus Maximus. 

The  epithets  aurea'  and  fulgens"  are  illustrative 
of  the  materials  with  which  the  Temple  of  Jupitei 
O.  M.  was  adorned  :  its  bronze  gates,"  ai.d  gilt  ceil- 
ings and  tiles  "  The  gilding  of  the  latter  alone  cost 
12,000  talents." 

IV.  Capitolium  is  also  used  to  distinguish  the 
chief  temples  In  other  cities  besides  Rome." 

CAPIT'ULUM.    (Viii.  CoLDMNA.) 

•CAFNIOS  or  CAPNOS  (itdjrviof  or  «airv<5{),  t 
plant  which  all  the  authorities  agree  in  referring  to 
the  Fumaria  offieinalit,  or  common  Fumitory.  Sib- 
thorp  is  the  only  exception,  who  prefers  the  F.  var 
viflora,  \aia.  It  is  the  Fel  terra  of  Scriboni<.<«  Lai- 
gus."  The  juice  of  this  plant  was  used,  according 
to  Pliny,  in  the  cure  of  ophthalmia."  It  derives  ila 
name  from  its  juice,  when  spread  over  the  eyes,  »i- 


I.  (VaiTO,  De  Linj;.  Lat.,  t.  43.)—!.  (Id.,  t.,  41.— Dioiiji, 
iii.,  p.  IDS ;  It.,  p.  247.)— 3.  (Vans,  1.  c.)— 4.  (DiooT*.,  z.,  k 
811.— Lit.,  i.,  33  ;  ii.,  8.— Aul.  Gel!.,  t.,  I3.)-5.  (Lit.,  t.,  4ig 
—6.  ((^ompara  Lit.,  ii.,  49 ;  iii.,  15 ;  v.,  41.— Flor.,  iii.,  tl.— 
Virg.,  iEn.,  Tiii.,  653.- Sen.,  ad  Virg.,  I.  c.)— 7.  (Tacit.,  UiiU 
iii.,  71.)— 8.  (Tacit.,  1.  c)-9.  (Viig.,  .Sn.,  Tiii.,  348.)- It 
(Hor.,  Cann.,  III..  iii..43.)-ll.  (LiT.,  x.,  33)— II  (Plin.,  H 
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367.— Plant.,  Cure.,  II.,  ii.,  19.— Suet .  Titer.,  40.)— 15.  tu 
ama.  Append.,  e-T.)— 16.  (II.  N..  iit..  l3.) 
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reeling  ti.em  like  smoke  (sairvdr).  Its  flower  is 
purple.  The  modem  Greeks  call  this  piant  «airvo 
■nd  caJTvdyopro.  Sibthorp  found  it  growing  very 
abundantly  in  cultirated  places.' 

•CAPP'ARIS  ((toinroptr),  a  plant  Which  Sprengel, 
Stackbouse,  and  Schneider  agree  in  referring  to  the 
Cmpparit  Spiiuua,  L.,  or  Thorny  Caper-bush.  Sib- 
thorp. however,  is  in  favour  of  a  variety  of  the  C. 
Sfmota,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Cappari* 
■voto.*  Dioseorides  mentions  several  kinds  from 
liflcrent  countries,  all  differing  in  their  qualities, 
rbe  best  came  from  Caria,  the  next  in  the  order  of 
uerit  from  Pbrygia.* 

•CAPRA,  the  she-Goat,  the  olf  of  the  Greeks. 
{Vid.  Capek.) 

'CAPREA,  a  wild  she-Goat,  or,  rather,  a  species 
of  wild  goat  generally.  Pliny*  speaks  of  it  as  being 
possessed  of  a  very  keen  sight,  which  may,  perhaps, 
identify  it  with  the  Dorcaa,  or  Gazelle.  Cuvier, 
however,  makes  Pliny's  Caprea  the  same  with  the 
Cereu*  Cavreolus,  L,  or  Bjokback.    (  Ktii.  Dosoas.*) 

•CAPRIFICATIO,  the  process  of  caprification, 
or  a  ripening  of  figs  on  the  domestic  tree  by  means 
of  insects  found  on  the  wild  fig.  The  process  is 
<!escribed  briefly  by  Eustathius,*  and  more  at  large 
by  Pliny.'  The  former,  speaking  of  the  wild  fig- 
trees,  says  that  what  are  called  fi^ve;  ("  little  giiats") 
pass  from  them  into  the  frait  of  the  domestic  fig, 
and  strengthen  it  to  such  a  d^ee  as  to  prevent 
its  falling  off  from  the  tree.  The  latter  remarks 
that  the  wild  fig-tree  engenders  small  gnats  (,cuii- 
ca),  which,  when  the  natal  tree  decays,  and  fails  to 
aObrd  tt.em  nutriment,  betake  themselves  to  the 
dooiestic  tree,  and,  penetrating  by  their  bites  into 
the  fniit  of  this,  introduce,  along  with  themselves, 
the  beat  of  the  sun,  which  causes  the  fruit  into 
which  they  have  entered  to  ripen.  These  insects 
son^ume,  also,  the  milky  humour  in  the  young  fruit, 
the  presence  of  which  would  make  them  ripen  more 
■lowly.  The  process  of  caprificatiuQ.  as  given  by 
modem  authorities,  is  as  follows  :  "  The  operation 
!•  rendered  necessary  by  the  two  following  facts, 
namely,  that  the  cultivated  fig  bears,  for  the  most 
part,  female  flowers  only,  while  the  male  flowers 
ue  abundant  upon  the  wild  fig-tree ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  flower  of  the  fig  is  upon  the  inside  of  the 
receptacle  which  constitutes  the  frait.  It  is  hence 
found  necessary  to  surround  the  plantations  and 
gardens  containing  the  figs  with  branches  and  limbs 
bearing  male  flowers  from  the  wild  fig-tree,  thus 
preparing  the  way  for  the  fertilizing  the  female 
flowers  in  the  garden :  and  from  these  wild  flow- 
era  the  fertilizing  pollen  is  borne  to  the  other  figs 
apon  the  wings  and  legs  of  small  insects  which  are 
foand  to  inhabit  the  fmit  of  the  wild  fig."* 

•CAPRIFI'CUS  {ipiveoc,  Iptvof),  the  wild  fig-tree, 
tbe  Fieut  Cariea,  L.   (  Yid.  Syce,  and  CAPuriOATio.) 

•CAPRIMULGIIS.    {Vid.  Aioothkla..) 

•C APROS  (Kairpof),  I.  the  wild  Boar,  called  by  the 
Romans  Ajxr.  ( Vid.  Soa.)  The  flesh  of  this  ani- 
mal was  highly  esteemed  by  that  people,  and  it  was 
costomary  to  serve  up  whole  ones  at  table.  Hence 
ite  boar  was  termed  aaut  caput,  or,  as  we  would 
My,  the  "  head  dish  ;"  hence,  also,  the  language  of 
Juvenal  in  speaking  of  the  wild  boar,  "  animal  prop- 
ter eomivia  ruUum,"  "  an  animal  bora  for  the  sake 
af  banqnets."' 

*II.  A  species  of  fish,  the  Zeu$  Aper  of  Linneus, 
called  in  Italian  Riondo,  and  in  French  Sauglier. 
It  is  a  small  yellowish  fish,  inhabiting  the  Mcditer- 


I.  (Billaibeek.  Flora  Clssica,  p.  178.)— 3.  (DioKor.,  ii.,  IM. 
— nmhrMt.,  H.  P.,  i.,  3.— Atiui,  i.,  184.— AJami,  Appand., 
•. ».)—».  ^Billerbcck,  Plorm  Clanica,  p.  134.)— 4.  (H.  N.,  xi., 
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tt,  rl,  4M.)— 7.  (H.  N.,  »T.,  1».>— e.  (ElMTelaixMi^  Americana, 
^-  T,  p.  Il».)-t.  (S«».,  i.,  141.) 


ranean,  and  is  the  same  with  the  pertu  punBa  of 
Bmnnich.' 

CAPSA  (ihm.  CAPSULA),  or  SCRINIUM,  vvU 
the  box  for  holding  books  among  the  Romans. 
These  boxes  were  usually  made  of  beech-wood,* 
and  were  of  a  cylindrical  form.  There  is  no  doubt 
respectine  their  form,  since  they  are  often  placed 
by  the  side  of  statues  dressed  in  tho  toga.  The 
following  woodcut,  which  represents  an  open  cupea 
with  six  rolls  of  books  in  i^  is  from  a  painting  at 
Pompeii. 


There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  duiei- 
ence  between  the  capsa  and  the  scrinium,  except 
that  the  latter  word  was  usually  applied  to  those 
boxes  which'  held  a  considerable  number  of  roUi 
{tcrinia  da  magnia').  Boxes  used  for  preserving 
other  things  besides  books  were  also  called  capsee,* 
while  in  the  scrinia  nothing  appears  to  have  been 
kept  but  books,  letters,  and  other  writings.  . 

The  slaves  who  had  the  charge  of  these  book- 
chests  were  called  capsarii,  and  also  autodes  tcriit- 
iorum ;  and  the  slaves  who  carried,  in  a  capsa  bo- 
hind  their  young  ma8ters,the  books,  &.c.,  of  the  torn 
of  respectable  Romans,  when  they  went  to  school^ 
were  also  called  capsarii  (Quern  sequitur  cutim 
anguita  vemula  capsa').  We  accordingly  find 
them  mentioned  together  with  the  psdagogi  (eon 
Stat  quotdam  cum  padagogis  el  capsariit  unopraniit 

TUCatOM*). 

When  the  capsa  contained  books  of  importance, 
it  was  sealed  or  kept  under  lock  ami  key ;'  whence 
Horace*  says  to  his  work,  "  Oditti  closet,  et  grata 
tigiUa  pudico."' 

CAPSA'RII,  the  name  of  three  different  classes 
of  slaves : 

1.  Of  those  who  took  care  of  the  clothes  of  per- 
sons while  bathing  in  the  public  baths.  ( Vid.  Baths, 
p.  147.)  In  later  times  they  were  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  prefectus  vigilum.'*  2.  Of  those 
who  had  the  care  of  the  capsc,  in  which  books  and 
letters  were  kept.  (Vtti.  Capsa.)  3.  Of  those  who 
carried  the  books,  &c.,  of  boys  to  school.  {Yid. 
Capsa.) 

CAFSULA.    (FM.  Capsa.) 

CATULUS  (K6mi,  Xat^),  the  hilt  of  a  «word. 
This  was  commonly  made  of  wood  or  horn,  but 
sometimes  of  ivory**  or  of  silver,"  which  was  either 
embossed"  or  adorned  with  gems  (capulit  radiantu 
biu  oum)."  Philostratus"  describes  the  hilt  of  a 
Persian  acinaces,  which  was  made  of  gold  set  with 
beryls,  so  as  to  resemble  a  branch  with  its  buda 
These  valuable  swords  descended  from  father  to 
son."  When  Theseus  for  the  first  time  appears  at 
Athens  before  his  father  iEgeus,  he  is  known  by 
the  carving  upon  the  ivory  hilt  of  bis  sword,  and  i 


1.  (Ariitot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  13.— Adanu,  Append.,  a.  r.)— S.  (H 
N.,  iri.,  84.)— 3.  (Mart.,  i.,  3.)— 4.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  it.,  18,  «  4.- 
Mart.,  xi.,  8.)— 5.  (Jai.,  Sat.,  x.,  117.)— «.  (Snot.,  Jier.,  36.)— 
7.  (Man.,  i.,  67.)— 8.  (EpiaU,  I.,  xx.,  3.)— B.  (Beclicr,  Gallna,  i. 
in.— BSttigar,  Sobisa.  i^  103.)— 10.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  13,  a.  3.)— II 
(Spartian.,  Hadr,,  10,  Aa^vroKl^ao;.) — 13.  (ApYufih  Kutn 
Horn.,  n.,  i.,  318.)— 13.  (Plin.,B  N.,xixiii.,  13.)— 14.  (Claud 
Da  Laud.  SUl.,  ii .  88.)— IS.  (Imac.,  ii ,  9.«— 16.  (Claud.,  1.  cJ 
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tnos  sated  /rom  being  poisoned  bj  the  aconite 
which  Medea  has  administered.' 

The  handles  of  knives  were  made  of  the  same 
materials,  and  also  of  amber.*  Of  the  beautiful 
and  elaborate  workmanship  sometimes  bestowed  on 
knife- handles,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the 
•hmc  specimens  here  iotroduoed  * 


The  term  capulu*  is  likewise  applied  to  the  han- 
dle of  a  plough  by  Ovid,  as  quoted  in  Abatkch,  p.  80. 

CAPUT,  the  head.    The  term  "  head"  is  often 
used  by  the  Roman  writers  as  equivalent  to  "  per- 
son" or  "  hnman  being."*    By  an  easy  transition, 
'it  was  used  to  signify  "life  :"  thus,  capite  damnari, 
pUeli,  Sec,  are  equivalent  to  capital  punishment. 

Caput  is  also  used  to  express  a  man's  slatut,  or 
civil  condition  ;  and  the  persons  who  were  regis- 
tered in  the  tables  of  the  censor  are  spoken  of  as 
capita,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  the  word 
civium,  and  sometimes  not.'  Thus  to  be  registered 
in  the  census  was  the  same  thing  as  caput  habere : 
and  a  slave  and  a  filius  familias,  in  this  sense  of  the 
word,  were  said  to  have  no  caput.  The  sixth  class 
of  Servius  Tullius  comprised  the  proletarii  and  the 
capite  censi,  of  whom  the  latter,  having  little  or  no 
property,  were  barely  rated  as  so  many  head  of  citi- 
Ecns.' 

He  who  lost  or  changed  his  status  was  said  to  be 
capite  minutut,  deminuius,  or  capitis  minor.''  The 
phrase  »e  capite  demitmere  was  also  applicable  in 
case  of  a  volnntary  change  of  status,* 

Capitis  minutio  is  defined  by  Gains'  to  be  atatut 
permutaho.  A  Roman  citizen  possessed  libertas, 
dtitat,  and/amt^ta :  the  loss  of  all  three,  or  of  lib- 
ertas and  civitas  (for  civitas  included  familia),  con- 
stituted the  maxima  capitis  deminutio.  This  capi- 
tis deminutio  was  sustained  by  those  who  refused 
to  be  registered  at  the  census,  or  neglected  the  re- 
gistration, and  were  thence  called  incensi.  The  tn- 
couut  was  liable  to  be  sold,  and  so  to  lose  his  lib- 
erty ;  but  this  being  a  matter  which  concerned  citi- 
xenshlp  and  freedom,  such  penalty  could  not  be  in- 
flicted directly,  and  the  object  was  only  effected  by 
the  fiction  of  the  citizen  having  himself  abjured  bis 
freedom.  [Vid.  Banisrhent,  p.  136.)  Those  who 
refused  to  perform  military  service  might  also  be 
aold.'*  A  Roman  citizen  who  was  taken  prisoner 
fcy  the  enemy  lost  his  civil  rights,  together  with  his 
liberty,  but  he  might  recover  them  on  returning  to 
his  country.    (Kid.  Postlihinidm.)    Persons  con- 


1.  (Orid,  Met.,  Tii.,  4n.)— 1.  (H  ot  ni!  Xalai  fiavafpai;  rl- 
MtTU :  BuUth.  ji  Ih'mYi.,  SOS.)— 3.  (MontlsiioM,  Antiq.  Ex- 
pliqutt,  iii.,  Itl,  pi.  ei.)— i.  (Cm..  Bell.  Gall.,  jr.,  IS.)— 5. 
(Lit.,  iii,  S4  ;  x.,  47.)— «.  (0«11.,  iri.,  10.— Cic,  D«  Rspub.,  ii., 
B.)— 7.  (Hot.,  C«nn.,  III.,  v.,  4S.)— 8.  (Cic,  Top.,  e.  4.)— ». 
(Die  4  tit.  5,  \  1.)— 10.  (Cic,  Pro  CBCina,  34.— Ulp.,  Fracni.. 
n.II.) 


demned  to  ignominious  punishments,  as  to  tna 
mines,  sustained  the  maxima  capitis  deminutio.  A 
free  woman  who  cohabited  with  a  slave,  after  no- 
tice given  to  her  by  the  owner  of  the  slave,  becama 
an  anciUa,  by  a  senatus  consultum  passed  in  the 
time  of  Claudius.' 

The  loss  of  civitas  only,  as  when  a  man  was  is 
teidicted  from  fire  and  water,  was  the  media  »pitt* 
deminutio.    {Vid.  BAifisHasHT.) 

The  change  of  familia  by  adoption,  ind  by  (he  i» 
manum  conventio,  was  the  minima  capitis  deminu- 
tio. A  father  who  was  adrogated  suffered  the  mini- 
ma capitis  deminutio,  for  he  and  his  children  werr: 
transferred  into  the  power  of  the  adoptive  father 
A  son  who  was  emancipated  by  his  father  also  sus- 
tained the  minima  capitis  deminutio  ;  the  cause  uf 
which  could  not  be  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
freed  from  the  patria  poteatas,  for  that  made  the 
son  a  liberum  caput ;  but  the  cause  was,  or  was 
considered  to  be,  the  form  of  sale  by  which  the 
emancipation  was  effected. 

A  judicium  capitale,  or  pcena  capitalis,  was  one 
which  affected  a  citizen's  caput. 

CAPUT.  {Vid.  Iktkbkst  of  Mokst.) 
CAPUT  EXTORUM.  The  Roman  soothsayers 
{haruspiees)  pretended  to  a  knowledge  of  coming 
events  from  the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  vic- 
tims slain  for  that  purpose.  The  part  to  which 
they  especially  directed  their  attention  was  the  liv- 
er, the  convex  upper  portion  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  called  the  caput  eztorum.'  Any  disease 
or  deficiency  in  this  organ  was  considered  an  unfa- 
vourable omen ;  whereas,  if  healthy  au'j  perfect,  it 
was  believed  to  indicate  good  fortune.  The  hams 
pices  divided  it  into  two  parts,  one  callotl/ami/ioTi*, 
the  other 'kostilis :  from  the  former  tlicy  foretold 
the  fate  of  friends,  from  the  latter  that  of  enemies 
Thus  we  read*  that  the  head  of  the  liver  was  muti- 
lated by  the  knife  of  the  operator  on  the  "  familiar'' 
part  (caput  je^noris  a  familiari  parte  casum],  whidi 
was  always  a  bad  sign.  But  the  word  "  capuf 
here  seems  of  doubtful  application ;  for  it  may  des- 
ignate either  the  convex  upper  part  of  the  liver,  or 
one  of  the  prominences  of  the  varlooa  lobes  which 
form  its  lower  and  irregularly  concave  part.  It  is, 
however,  more  obvious  and  natural  to  understand 
by  It  the  upper  part,  which  is  formed  of  two  prom- 
inences, called  the  great  and  small,  or  right  and  lefl 
lobes.  If  no  caput  was  found,  it  was  a  bad  sign 
(niAt/  tristius  accidere  poluit) :  it  well  defined,  o> 
double,  it  was  a  lucky  omen.* 
•CARA,  a  plant.  {Vid.  Cabkum.) 
*CAR'ABUS  (Kupaeot),  a  crustaceous  animal,  of 
which  there  is  frequent  mention  In  the  classics.  It 
is  the  Loeusla  of  Pliny,  in  French  lan^oasle.  There 
is  some  difficulty,  remarks  Adams,  in  determining 
to  what  species  of  Cancer  it  applies.  Schneider 
thinks  it  was  certainly  not  the  Cancer  homants ; 
and  he  is  not  quite  satisfied  that  it  was  the  C.  tie 
phot.* 

CARACA'LLA  was  an  outer  garment  used  in 
Gaul,  and  not  unlike  the  Roman  lacema.  {Vii.  La 
oKBNA.)  It  was  first  introduced  at  Rome  by  the 
Emperor  Aurelius  Antoninus  Bassianus,  who  com 
pelled  all  the  people  that  came  to  court  to  wear  it 
whence  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Caracalla. 
This  garment,  as  worn  in  Gaul,  does  not  aiqiear  U. 
have  reached  lower  than  the  knee,  but  Caracalli 
lengthened  it  so  as  to  reach  the  ankle.  It  after 
wara  became  common  among  the  Romai?,  a-td  gar 
ments  of  this  kind  were  called  caracallae  h  nloniaoK 

I.  (Ulp.,  Fnv.,  li.,  11.— Comjnra  Tmcii.,  Ann.,  lii,  U,ia< 
Soot.,  Vmn.,  11.)— ».  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  li.,  JT,  s.  TS.)— ».  (ll». 
Till.,  ».)— 4.  (Cic,  Do  Dir.,  ii.,  1»,  13.— Lit.,  iiTii.,  M>-a 
(Sohneider,  ad  Ariitot.,  II  A ,  it.,  3.— Aaun,  Kfttai  ,t.Y\- 
S   (Aorel.  Vict.,  Epit.,  SI ) 
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«t  distingnidi  them  from  the  Gallic  caracaHc'  It 
MnaUy  had  a  hood  to  it,  atd  came  to  je  worn  by 
the  clergy.  Jerome*  speaks  of  "  foUiolum  mira  pul- 
dtritniiitiM  in  modum  caraeatUtnim  ted  r.btqiu  aiaU- 
m" 

CARBATINA.    {Vid.  Pmo.) 

♦CARBUNC'ULUS  (.uvepai),  the  Carbuncle,  a 
^erions  stone,  deriving  its  name,  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  small  ignited 
eoa!.  This  ancients  called  by  these  two  names  all 
Iho  rfd  transparent  gems,  which  have  since  been 
listingaished  by  the  different  appellations  of  Ruby, 
Garnet,  Ac.,  all  of  which  they  regarded  merely  as 
(pccies  of  the  Carbuncle.  Theophrastus  and  Stra- 
bo  enumerate  the  Carthaginian  and  Garamantian 
cartNinculi  among  those  most  in  repute.  "Those 
carbuncles,"  obeenres  Dr.  Moore,  "which  Pliny 
calls  Alabandic,  bec:«use  they  were  cut  and  polish- 
ed at  Alabanda,  vr«re  precious  garnets,  still  called 
!iy  some  niircr=l«gists  Alabandines  or  Alamandines. 
What  he  afterward  jays  of  Alabandic  carbuncles, 
which  were  darker  coloured  and  rougher  than  oth- 
ers, may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  near  Ala- 
banda both  precious  and  common  garnets  were  ob- 
tained." The  term  Carbuneuiu*  was  also  applied 
to  a  species  of  black  marble,  on  account  of  its  like- 
oess  to  a  quenched  coal,  and  out  of  which  mirrors 
were  somotimes  made.' 

CAKCl  'R.  Career  (terker,  Ger.,  yopyipa,  Greek) 
is  connect  id  with  tpnot  and  elpyu,  the  guttural  be- 
ing interd  anged  with  the  aspirate.  Thus  also  Var- 
lo,*  "  Can  ir  a  coerceHdo  quad  prokibeiUur  txire." 

Cabcie  (Gkebk).  Imprisonment  was  seldom 
wed  amoi  g  the  Greeks  as  a  legal  punishment  for 
■rileoees ;  they  preferred  banishment  to  the  expense 
rif  keeping  prisoners  in  confinement.  We  do,  in- 
leed,  find  some  cases  in  which  it  was  sanctioned 
hf  law ;  but  these  are  not  altogether  instances  of 
its  being  nsed  as  a  punishment.  Thus  the  farmers 
ef  the  duties,  and  their  bondsmen,  were  liable  to 
imprisonment  if  the  duties  were  not  paid  by  a  speci- 
fied time ;  but  the  object  of  this  was  to  prevent  the 
escape  ef  defaulters,  and  to  ensure  regularity  of 
payment.*  Again,  persons  who  had  been  mulcted 
IB  penalties  might  be  confined  till  they  had  paid 
tbem.*  Tne  artitoi  also,  if  they  exercised  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  were  subject  to  the  same  consequen- 
ee«.'  Moreover,  we  read  of  a  iea/tdf  for  thefl ;  but 
this  was  a  rpmrlfuifta,  or  additional  penalty,  the  in- 
fliction of  which  was  at  the  option  of  the  court 
which  tried  the  case ;  and  the  iea/iot  itself  was  not 
an  imprisonment,  but  a  public  exposure  in  the  vo- 
doKOKK^,  or  stocks,  for  five  days  and  nights — the  ri 
h>  fvX^t  itdioOtu.  We  may  here  observe,  that  in 
most  cases  of  theft  the  Athenians  proceeded  by 
"  civQ  action ;"  and  if  the  verdict  were  against  the 
defendant  {el  ti(  liiav  dUtiv  sXam^f  eUoti;),  he  had 
to  pay,  by  way  of  reparation,  twice  the  value  of  the 
stolen  property:  this  was  required  by  Uuo.  The 
trpoarifeiiui  was  at  the  diteretion  of  the  court. *  Still 
Ibe  idea  of  imprisonment  per  te,  as  a  punishment, 
was  not  strange  to  the  Athenians.  Thus  we  find 
that  Plato*  proposes  to  have  three  prisons :  one  of 
these  was  to  be  a  au^pmiariiHov,  or  penitentiary ; 
another  a  place  of  punishment — a  sort  of  penal  set- 
tlonent  away  from  the  city. 

Tlie  prisons  in  diflerent  countries  were  called  by 
flifleren;  names :  thus  there  was  the  'KvayKoIov,  in 
BcBOtJa;  the  Keaiac,  at  Sparta;  the  Kipofiof,  at 
Cypnis ;  the  K<3r,  at  Corinth ;  and,  among  the  loni- 


I  (4aral.  Tint.,  D«  Cm.,  11.— Sputiui^  8«t.,  SI.— Anton., 
Ov,  t.)— S.  (Ep.,  1*8.)— 1.  (Thsopbnit.,  Ua  Lapid.,  e.  11,  ». 
—Bin,  ad  km — Muan'i  Anc.  MinsnI.,  p.  IM.— Adiuna,  Append., 
•.  T.l— 4.  (D«  Line.  Lat.,  ir.,  M.)— 5.  (Bdckh,  ii.,  97,  tranal.)— 
4  (Dewath.,  c  UUL,  SM,  M.)— 7.  (Damoatb.,  c.  Timocr.,  7SS, 
n.«— «.  (Dviofth.,  e.  Timoer.,  TM )— •  (I^(.,  i.,  |}.) 


ans,  the  yopyipa,  as  at  Samoa.*  Ihe  prison  tl 
Athens  was  in  former  times  called  Sea/MiT^piov,  and 
afterward,  by  a  sort  of  euphemism,  olxri/ia.  It  was 
chiefly  used  as  a  guardhouse,  or  place  of  execoi 
tion,  and  was  under  the  charge  of  the  public  officen 
called  the  eleven,  ol  hidexa.  One  gate  in  the  prison, 
through  which  the  condemned  wero  led  to  exectt- 
tion,  was  called  rd  Xapuvelov.* 

The  Attic  expression  for  imprisonment  was  6en. 
Thus,  in  the  oath  of  the  §mXe«rai,  or  senators,  oc- 
cars  the  phrase  oi6i  Siiau  'ASttvaiov  oiiiva.  Hence 
we  have  the  phrase  uiea/iof  ^Xok^,'  the  "libera 
custodia"  of  the  Romans,  signifying  that  a  party 
was  under  strict  surveillance  and  guard,  though  not 
confined  within  a  prison. 

Cakcie  (Rohan).  A  career  or  prison  was  first 
built  at  Rome  by  Ancus  Marcius,  overhanging  the 
Forum.*  This  was  enlarged  by  Servius  Tullius, 
who  added  to  it  a  souterrain  or  dungeon,  called 
from  him  the  TuUianum.  Sallust*  describes  this  as 
being  twelve  feet  under  ground,  walled  on  each  side, 
and  arched  over  with  stonework.  For  a  long  time 
this  was  the  only  prison  at  Rome,*  being,  in  fact, 
the  "  Tower,"  or  state  prison  of  the  city,  which  was 
sometimes  doubly  guarded  in  times  of  alarm,  and 
was  the  chief  object  of  attack  in  many  conspiracies.' 
Varro*  tells  us  that  the  TuUianum  was  also  named 
"  Lautumis,"  from  some  quarries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  or,  as  others  think,  in  allusion  to  the  "  Lau- 
tumis" of  Syracuse,  a  prison  cut  out  of  the  soUd 
rock.  In  later  times  the  whole  building  was  called 
the  "  Mamertine."  Close  to  it  were  the  Scalte  Ge- 
monie,  or  steps,  down  which  the  bodies  of  those 
who  had  been  executed  were  thrown  into  the  Fo- 
rum, to  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  Roman  popu- 
lace.' There  were,  however,  other  prisons  besidet 
this,  though,  as  we  might  expect,  the  words  of  Ro- 
man historians  generally  refer  to  this  alone.  One 
of  these  was  built  by  Appius  Claudius,  the  decem- 
vir, and  in  it  he  was  himself  put  to  death." 

The  career  of  which  we  aro  treating  was  chiefly 
used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  persons  under 
accusation,  till  the  time  of  trial ;  and  also  as  a  place 
of  execution,  to  which  purpose  the  TuUianum  was 
speciaUy  devoted.  Thus  Sallust"  teUs  us  that  I.«n- 
tulus,  an  accomplice  of  CatUine,  was  strangled  there. 
Livy  also"  speaks  of  a  conspirator  being  delegatus  in 
TuUianum,  which  in  another  passage"  is  o^erwiae 
expressed  by  the  words  in  inferioretn  demi»tu*  car- 
cerem,  necatutque. 

The  same  part  of  the  prison  was  also  called  "  r» 
bur,"  if  we  may  judge  from  the  words  of  Festu. 
"  RobuT  in  carcere  dicitur  it  tocut,  quo  pracipitatu. 
vuUficoruin  genut."  This  identity  is  farther  shown 
by  the  use  made  of  it ;  for  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  place 
of  execution  in  the  following  passages :  "  In  robort 
et  tenebrit  extptrare."'*  "  Robur  et  saxum  (sc.  Tar- 
peium)  minitari.""  So  also  we  read  of  the  "  caienai 
—et  Italum  robur."" 

CAR'CERES.    (Kw.  Ciecos.) 

*CARCHAR'IAS  (Kopxapiat),  a  species  of  fish, 
caUed  in  English  the  White  Shark,  and  in  French 
Requin.  The  scientific  name  is  Squalut  carchariat, 
L.,  or  Carchariat  mdgarit,  Cuvier.  The  Carchari- 
as  is  the  same  with  the  Lamia  of  Aristotle,"  Galea, 
and  Pliny ;"  the  Xd/ivri  of  Oppian ;  the  kwm  ^aidr- 
Tioi  t"  sea-dog")  of  iGlian ;"  and  the  Kupxapof  xvun 
of  Lycophron.**    It  has  also  been  called  by  some 


1.  (Hand.,  iii.,  HA.— Pollnz,  Onom.,  iz.,  4S.)— «.  (Pollni, 
Onom.,  Tiii.,  103.— Wmchamuth,  Hallen.  Alterth.,  ii.,  I,  t  09, 98.1 
— S.  (Thacjrd.,  iii.,  34.)— 4.  {Lii.,  i.,  S3.)— 5.  (Cat.,  M.)— « 
(Jut.,  Sat.,  iii.,  SIS.)— 7.  (Liv.,  iiri.,  S7 ;  xiiii.,  S8.)— 8.  (I.  o.) 
—9.  (Cramer,  Anc.  Italy,  i.,  430.)— 10.  (Lii.,  iii.,  47.— Plin., 
H.  N.,  vii.,  36.)— 11.  (I.e.)— 18.  (ixii.,  S2.)— 13.  (xxjir.,  44.) 
—14.  (Li».,  iiiriii.,  M.— Salluit,  1.  c.)— IS.  (Taciu,  Ann.,  ir, 
as.)- 16.  (Hor.,  Carat.,  II.,  xiii.,  18.)— 17.  (II.  A.,  t.,  S.)— M 
(H.  N.,  ix.,  S4.)— IS.  (N.  A.,  i.,  17.)— 30.  (CaMnd.,  S4.) 
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OAKCINIUM. 


CARDAMOMUM 


Pitiii  Jona,  from  its  having  been  sapposed  to  be 
the  fish  which  swallowed  Jona.' 

CARCHE'SIUM  (icapxfiatov),  a  beaker  or  drink- 
ing-cup,  which  was  used  by  the  Greeks  in  very  early 
times,  so  that  one  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  Ju- 
piter to  Alcmena  on  the  night  of  his  visit  to  her.* 
It  was  slightly  contracted  in  the  middle,  and  its  two 
handles  extended  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.*  It 
was  much  employed  in  lihations  of  blood,  wine,  milk, 
u  I  honey.*  The  annexed  woodcut  represents  a 
magnificent  carchesium,  which  was  presented  by 
Charles  the  Simple  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denys.  It 
was  cut  out  of  a  single  agate,  and  richly  engraved 
with  representations  of  bacchanalian  subjects.  It 
held  considerably  mure  than  a  pint,  and  its  handles 
were  so  large  as  easily  to  admit  a  man's  band. 


The  same  term  was  used  to  designate  the  tops  of 
a  ship,  that  is,  the  structure  surrounding  the  mast 
immediat(il>  above  the  yard  (vid.  Antenna),  into 
wh'ch  tht  mariners  ascended  in  order  to  manage 
the  sail,  to  obtam  a  distant  view,  or  to  discbarge 
missiles  {hie  tummi  tuperat  earcheiia  malt*).  This 
was  probably  called  "  carchesium"  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  in  form  to  the  cup  of  that  name.  The 
cerucbi  or  other  tacKle  may  have  been  fastened  to 
its  lateral  projections,  which  corresponded  to  the 
handles  of  the  cup  {summiUu  mali,  per  quam  funa 
Irajiciunt ;'  foramina,  qua  tummo  mali  funet  recipi- 
wu').  Pinaar*  calls  the  yard  of  a  ship  "  the  yoke  of 
its  carchesium,"  an  expression  well  suited  to  the 
relative  position  of  the  parts. 

The  carchesia  of  the  three-masted  ship  built  for 
Hiero  II.  by  Archimedes  were  of  bronze.  Three 
men  were  placed  in  the  largest,  two  in  the  next, 
and  one  man  in  the  smallest.  Breastworks  (i^upu- 
<c<a)  were  fixed  to  these  structures,  so  as  to  supply 
the  place  of  defensive  armour ;  and  pulleys  {rpoxn- 
Mai,  trochlea)  for  hoisting  up  stones  and  weapons 
from  below.'  The  continuation  of  the  mast  above 
the  carchesium  was  called  "  the  distafT'  (TjXaKuni), 
corresponding  to  our  topmsist  or  topgallant-mast." 
This  part  of  an  ancient  vessel  was  sometimes  made 
to  produce  a  gay  and  imposing  effect  when  seen 
from  a  distance  (lueida  qua  iplendent  tummi  carche- 
tia  mali").  The  carchesium  was  sometimes  made 
to  turn  upon  its  axis  {vertatUe"),  so  that  by  means 
of  its  apparatus  of  pulleys  it  served  the  purposes  of 
a  crane. 

♦CARCINIUM  (KopKiviov),  according  to  Pennant, 
t  species  of  s'lellfish,  the  same  with  the  Cancer 
Bernardua,  Lin'j.,  or  Hermit-crab.  It  is  more  cor- 
rect, however,  to  say  that  the  Greeks  applied  the 
avne  Carcinion  generically  to  the  parasite  crusta- 


1  (Ad«n.i,  Append.,  a.  r.)— S.  (Pherecydei,  p.  07-100,  «d. 
ttuz.)— 3.  (Athcufiu,  xi.,  40.— Macrob.,  Sm.,  t.,  SI.) — 4. 
ISapphc,  Frag.— Vim.,  Geon;.,  i».,  380.— jEn.,  v.,  77. — Orid, 
Mm.,  ni.,  MO  — Sut.,  Achill.,  ii.,  6.— Athenciu,  v.,  S8.)— S. 
(Ladl.,  Sat.,  iii.— Eurip.,  Ilec.,  IS37.— Schol.,  ad  loc.)— 4. 
tSarr.  il  Ma.,  t.,  77.)— 7.  (Nonina,  a.  v.)— 8.  (N«m.,  t.,  04  , 
— •.  (Moadiion,  ap.  Athen.,  f .,  43.) — 10.  (Apollon.  Rhod.,  i., 
MS.— Schol.,  ad  loc.— Atliennua,  xi.,  49.)— II.  (Catullna,  ap. 
Nan  — Apulaiua,  Mai.,  li.}— 13.  iV'.tniT.,  z.,  2, 10.— S«liiielder, 
•dluc) 
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ceo  wmch  lodge  themselves  in  the  empty  shiDa  Pt 
the  moUusca,  and  which  the  Latins  designated  oy 
the  synonymous  appellation  of  Cancelli.  Aldrovan- 
dus,  Gesner,  Rondelet,  Swammerdam,  and  otbei 
modem  naturalists,  preserve  this  last  dennmina 
tion  ;  but  Fabricius  has  bestowed  that  o(  fugwru* 
upon  this  genus,  a  name  by  which  the  anc.ents  dea- 
ignated  a  sort  of  crab,  or  one  of  the  biacbyuioi* 
Crustacea.  Aristotle  mentions  the  fact,  now  at- 
well  established,  that  the  shell  serving  as  an  h;  bi- 
tation  to  the  Carcinion  or  Pagurvi  was  not  of  ita 
own  formation ;  that  it  had  possessed  itself  of  it  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  molluscous  animal  which  had 
formed  it ;  and  that  its  body  was  not  adherent  to 
it,  as  is  that  of  the  last-mentioned  animal.' 

•CAR'CINUS  (KopKlvot),  the  genus  CancerOT  Crah, 
of  which  many  species  are  described  by  Aristotle. 
According  to  Pennant,  Aristotle  notices  the  Velvet- 
crab,  or  Cancer  vetulinuM,  L.'  The  Kopnivoc  nmu- 
/itoc  belongs  to  the  genus  Thelphuta.  "  This  species 
of  crab  enjoyed  a  great  celebrity  among  the  Greeks, 
and  we  see  it  on  the  coins  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily, 
where  it  is  represented  with  so  much  truth  that  it 
is  impossible  to  mistake  it.  Particular  mention  ia 
made  of  this  enutaceum  in  the  vritings  of  Pliny, 
Dioscorides.  Nicander,  and  others.  It  is  the  Grait- 
cio  or  Granzo  of  the  Italians.  It  was  believed  that 
the  ashes  of  this  species  were  useful,  from  their 
desiccative  qualities,  to  those  who  had  been  bitten 
by  a  mad  dog,  either  by  employing  those  asbea 
alone,  or  mixed  with  incense  and  gentian.  Accord- 
ing to  iElian,  the  fresh-water  crabs,  as  well  as  the 
tortoises  and  crocodiles,  foresaw  the  inundations  of 
the  Nile,  and,  aboat  a  month  previously  to  thai 
event,  resorted  to  the  most  elevated  situations  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  kind  of  Crustacea  termed 
by  modern  naturalists  Ocypode  is  probably  the  si.me 
of  which  Pliny  makes  mention,  and  which  the 
Greeks,  by  reason  of  the  celerity  of  its  movements, 
designated  as  the  Hippeut  ('Iirirevf),  or  " Horseman." 
— With  regard  to  the  Caneer  Pinnothere*,  or  small 
Crab,  vid.  Pinnophylax.* 

*CAIIDAM'INE  (Kopiaidvp),  the  second  species 
of  liai/iSptov.  The  term  is  applied  by  modem 
botanists  to  a  genus  closely  allied  to  the  Cresses 

(Vid.  SlSVKBRIOM.)* 

♦CARDAMO-MUM,  accoiding  to  Pliny,*  a  speciea 
of  aromatic  shrub,  producing  a  seed  or  grain  of  tbs 
same  name  with  the  parent  plant.  This  seed  was 
used  in  unguents.  The  Roman  writei  mentions 
four  kinds  of  this  seed  :  the  first,  which  was  the 
best,  was  of  a  very  bright  green,  and  hard  to  break 
up;  the  second  was  of  a  whitish-red  colour;  the 
third,  smaller,  and  of  a  darker  hue ;  the  fourth  and 
worst,  of  different  colours,  having  little  odour,  and 
very  friable.  The  Cardamomum  had  a  fragrance 
resembling  that  of  Cottut,  or  Spikenard.  The  Car 
damomuin  of  the  shops  at  the  present  day  appears 
to  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  ancients,  and  is  the 
fruit  or  seed  of  the  Amomum  Cardamomum.  It 
comes,  not  from  Arabia,  as  Pliny  says  the  ancient 
kinds  did,  but  from  India ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  in 
this  way  the  Greeks  and  Romans  actually  obtained 
theirs,  by  the  Red  Sea.  and  the  overland  trad« 
through  Arabia.  Only  three  kinds  are  known  at 
the  present  day,  the  large,  mediuijn,  and  small  c'xed. 
M.  Bonastre  thinks  that  cardamontum  means  "  aroo> 
mum  in  husks,"  or  "  husk-amomum"  (amome  a  *iH- 
i/uet),  the  Egyptian  term  kardh  meaning,  as  hesaya, 
"a  husk."  Other  etymologists,  however,  make 
the  term  in  question  come  from  KopSia,  "a  heart,** 
and  &/IUI10V,  and  consider  it  to  mean  "  strengtbea> 
ing,  exhilarating,  or  cardiac  amomum."* 

I.  (Orillilh'a  CoTier,  Tol.  xiii.,  p.  104.)— 1.  (Aiaan,  Apicad^ 
a.  >.< — 3.  (Ohffith'a  CoTier,  >ol.  liJi.,  p.  S78,  aaqq.)— 4.  (Adax* 
Appmtd.,  a.  v.)— ».  (U.  N..  xi...  11  —0    'F^>  ad  PI  hi.,  1.  s.) 
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•UARD'AMUM  <xdp4ofiov),  a  species  of  plant. 
Schneider  remarlcB  tliat  Sprengel  holds  it  to  be  the 
LefuUum  tativum,  or  cultivated  Pepper-wort ;  Stack- 
house,  nowever,  is  for  the  Sin/mMum  natturtium, 
or  Water-cress  ;  while  Ooray  thinks  it  is  either 
Ifae  Lepidium  pcrfoliatum,  or  Orientalt,  Toumefort. 
,  ■  There  can  be  little  doubt,"  observes  Adams, 
'  that  it  was  a  sort  uf  Cress,  but  the  species  cannot 
M  determined  with  any  degree  of  certainty.'" 

CARDO  (^aip6(,  ar,iv^(,  arpo^iy^,  ///yXv/tOf), 
•  oinge,  a  pivot. 

The  first  figure  in  the  annexed  woodcut  is  de- 
•igned  to  show  the  general  form  of  a  door,  as  we 
find  it  with  a  pivot  at  the  top  and  bottoon  (a,  b)  in 
ancient  remains  of  stone,  marble,  wood,  and  bronze. 
llie  second  figure  represents  a  bronze  hinge  in  the 
Egyptian  collection  of  the  British  Museum:  its 
phrot  (6)  is  exactly  cylindrical.  Under  these  is 
drawn  the  threshold  of  a  temple,  or  other  large  edi- 
fice, with  the  plan  of  the  folding-doors.  The  pivots 
move  ID  hdes  fitted  to  receive  them  (h,  b),  each  of 


which  is  ,a  an  angle  behind  the  antepagraentum 
(■urmor(  >  aratiu  ttriden*  in  limine  eardo*).  This  rep- 
TFCcntati  u  illustrates  the  fullowing  account  of  the 
kroaking  down  of  doors  :  "  Janua  evultit  fundilus 
tturdinihu  proslernuntur."'  Wiien  Hector  forces  the 
gate  of  the  Grecian  camp,  he  does  it  by  breaking 
both  the  hinges  {a/t^rcimvc  ^aipoic*),  i.  t.,  as  ex- 
plained by  the  scholiasts,  the  pivots  (arpo^iyyof)  at 
the  top  and  bottom.     (Kt<{.  Cataracta.) 

According  to  the  ancient  lexicons,  '■  cardo"  de- 
noted not  only  the  pivot,  but  sometimes  the  socket 
{/oratnen)  inVFhich  it  turned.  On  this  assumption 
we  may  vindicate  the  accuracy  of  such  expressions 
as  Potta  a  cvdine  tellii,  and  Eaioli  procumbunt  car- 
One  potlu ;'  Saiiuv  i(epvaavTe(.*  In  these  instan- 
ces, "  postis"  apijears  to  have  meant  the  upright 
pillar  (c,  b)  in  the  frame  of  the  door.  The  v/hole 
of  this  "  post,"  mcluding  the  pivots,  appears  to  be 
called  arpo^evc  and  "  cardo"  by  Theophrastus  and 
niny,  who  say  that  it  was  best  made  of  elm,  be- 
cause ehn  does  not  warp,  and  because  the  whole 
door  will  preserve  its  proper  form,  if  this  part  re- 
mains unaltered.^ 

To  prevent  the  grating  or  creaking  noise*  {ttri- 
ioT,*  ttrepUut*'}  made  by  opening  a  door,  lovers  and 
others  who  had  an  object  in  silence  (eardint  taeilo'^) 
poured  water  into  the  hole  in  which  the  pivot 
moved.** 

The  Gre*;ks  and  Romans  also  used  hinges  exactly 
fike  those  iiow  in  common  use.  Four  Roman  hin- 
ges of  bronze,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  are 
■hown  in  the  following  woodcut. 

The  proper  Greel  name  for  this  kind  of  hinge 
wai  fC]ry^vito( :  whence  Aristotle"  applies  it  to  the 


joint  of  a  bivalve  shell ;  and  the  anatomists  (.au 
those  joints  of  the  human  body  ginglymoid  which 
allow  motion  only  in  one  plane,  such  ».'>  the  elbow 
joint.  Of  this  kind  of  hinge,  made  by  inserting  a 
pin  through  a  series  of  rings  locking  into  one  an- 
other, we  have  examples  in  helmets  and  cuirasses.' 

The  form  of  the  door  above  delineated  makes  it 
manifest  why  the  principal  line  laid  down  in  sui 
veying  land  was  called  "cardo"  (vid.  Aorimenso- 
asa)  ;*  and  it  farther  explains  the  application  of  the 
same  term  to  the  North  Pole,  the  supposed  pivot  on 
which  the  heavens  revolved.*  The  lower  extrem- 
ity of  the  universe  was  conceived  to  turn  upon 
another  pivot,  corresponding  to  that  at  the  bottom 
of  the  door  ;*  and  the  conception  of  these  two 
principal  points  in  geography  and  astronomy  led  to 
the  application  of  the  same  term  to  the  east  and 
west  also.'  Hence  our  "  four  points  of  the  com- 
pass" are  called  by  ancient  writers  quatuor  caidinet 
orbi*  lerrarum,  and  the  four  principal  winds,  N.,  S., 
E.,  and  W.,  are  the  cardimtlei  venti.* 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  pivots  which  served 
fur  binges  on  a  door  may  be  traced  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  same  terras  to  various  contrivances 
connected  with  the  arts  of  life,  more  especially  to 
the  use  of  the  te::on  {eardo,  arpd^tyf)  and  mcnisa 
{foramen,  Paaii)  in  carpentry  ;'  lignum  cardinal 
turn  ;'  cardintt  lecuriculaU,*  i.  e.,  dove-tailed  ten- 
ons, called  eecvriculati  because  they  had  the  shape 
of  an  axe  (securieula).  We  also  find  tlicse  terms 
applied  to  the  pivot  which  sustained  and  moved  the 
hand  on  the  dial  {orbit)  of  an  anemoscope;"  to  the 
pins  at  the  two  ends  of  an  axle,  on  wb>ch  it  re- 
volves-," and  to  cocks  used  for  drawing  fluids 
through  pipes(ir(iR:e  cock  in  the  Mueeum  at  NapUt"). 

Lastly,  "  cardo"  is  used  to  denote  an  important 
conjuncture  or  turn  in  human  aflairs,"  and  a  defi- 
nite age  or  period  in  the  life  of  man  {turpes  ezlremt 
cardinit  anruu"). 

*CAKDU£'LIS,  a  small  bird,  feeding  among  this- 
tles, whence  its  Latin  name,  from  carduut,  "a  this- 
tle." It  appears  to  he  the  same  with  the  Acanlkie 
of  Aristotle.'*    {Vid.  Acanthis.) 

*CARD'UUS,  the  Thistle,  of  which  several  kinds 
were  known  to  the  ancients.  The  i^iKMovdof  of 
Theophrastus"  {axavda  Xmx^  of  Dioscorides")  is 
the  Carduas  leucograpkue  of  modem  botanists :  the 
ixavBa  ;{aAjrWa  is  the  Carduu*  cyanmdee,  L.  The 
xlpatov  of  Dioscorides,  so  called  because  reputed  to 
heal  in  varicose  complaints  ^Kipaoc,  varix),  is  the 
C.  Mariamu,  or  St.  Mary's  Thistle.  The  modem 
Greek  name  is  Kov^yiiaou.  Sibthorp  found  it  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  in  Cyprus,  and  around  Constan  - 
tinople.  It  grows  wild,  according  to  Billerbeck. 
throughout  Europe."    The  (rxiiXv/iar  is  a  species  cf ' 


I.  (Ailama,  Appenil.,  i.  r.l— 3.  (Cirii,  223.— Eurip.,  Phan., 
<J4- 11(1.— Scbol.  ad  Inc.)— 3.  (Apuloiui,  Mot.,  i.)— 4.  (11.,  xii., 
49* )— i.  (Virg.,  jEd.,  ii.,  480,  493.)— C.  (Quint.,  Smjm^  i., 
J88.)— 7.  (Tli<n>phn>t.,  H.  P.,  v.,  3,  5.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xti.,  TI.) 
—8.  (Virir.,  Mn..  i.,  44B.)— ».  (Ovid,  Met.,  xi.,  )I08.)— 10.  (Id. 
0>™xrT..  78*.)— II.  (TibuJi.,  1.,  ti.,  20.— Propert.,  I.,  xn.,  S3.) 
-'t  (PluL,  Cuiciil..  L.  iti..  I-<.)-ll.  (II.  A..  IT..  4.) 


1.  (BronxM  of  Sim  in  Brit  MuMnm.  -X>ii ,  D«  Re  Eqaaatr., 
xii.,  <■)—!■  (FiMtai,  1.  T.  Dscnmanop. — Itid.,  Orig.,  XT.,  14.)— 
3.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rait.,  i.,  3.— Ovid,  Ep.  Ex  Pont,  ii.,  10,  4t.) 
—I.  (Cic.,  De  Nol.  Deor.,  ii.,  41.— Vitniv.;  vi.,  1 ;  ix.,  I.)-* 
(Lvcnn,  t.,  71.)— S.  (Servius,  ad  So.,  i.,  8S.)— ''.  (jMe|iha% 
Ant.  Jnd.,  III.,  Ti.,  3.)— 8.  (VitniT.,  x.,  ».)—».  (x.,  10.)— I* 
(Vnrro,  De  Re  Raat.,  iii.,  S.)— II.  (Vitiuv.,  x.,  32.,— IS.  (Schol 
ad  Arijtoph.,  Av.,  4M.)— 13.  (Viri.,  JEa.,  i.,  672.)— 14.  (Ln 
cam.  Til.,  381.)— 15.  (H.  A.,  ix.,  I.)— 10.  (H.  P.,  vi.,  4.)  17 
(iii.,  14.— Sprongel,  R  JI.  H.,  toI.  i.,  p.  185.)-  18.  (Flora  CItaei 
•>a,p.308.) 
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edible  thistle,  and,  according  to  Sibthorp,  is  the  same 
with  the  Scolymut  HupanieuM ;  Schneider,  however, 
is  in  favour  of  the  CyruLra  ettrdtmculut,  or  Cardon 
Artichoke.*    (Kti  Acantha.) 

•(JAK'£UM  (ndpof),  the  plant  called  Carroway, 
iOe  Carum  carat,  L.  It  took  its  name  from  the 
country  of  Caria,  where  the  best  grew,*  and  the 
name  is,  in  fact,  an  adjective,  there  being  an  ellip- 
sis of  euminum ;  for  the  Careum  is,  in  truth,  the  Ctt- 
aunitn  sylvutre.  Billerl>eck  thinks*  that  the  Chara. 
or  Cara  which  the  soldiers  of  Cesar*  ate  with  milk, 
and  which  they  eUso  made  up  into  bread  during  the 
scarcity  of  provisions  which  prevailed  in  the  camp 
of  the  latter  at  Dyrrhachium,  was  no  other  than  the 
root  of  the  Careum.  Cuvier,'  however,  with  more 
appearance  of  reason,  declares  for  a  species  of  wild 
cabbage  (une  eapect  de  chou  sauvage),  of  which 
Jacquin  has  given  a  description  under  the  title  of 
Cratnbe  Tartaria.  The  Chora  of  modem  botanists  is 
quite  different  from  this,  being  a  small  aquatic  herb. 

•CAREX,  a  species  of  Rush.  The  Carex  is  men- 
tioned by  Virgil'  with  the  epithet  actUa,  and  Martyn' 
remarks  of  it  as  follows :  "  This  plant  has  so  little 
«aid  of  it,  that  it  is  hard  to  ascertain  what  species 
we  are  to  understand  by  the  name.  It  is  called 
'  sharp'  by  Virgil,  which,  if  it  be  meant  of  the  end 
of  the  stalk,  is  no  more  than  what  Ovid  has  said  of 
the  Junau,  or  common  Rush.  It  is  mentioned  also 
in  another  passage  of  Virgil,*  '  lu  post  carecta  late- 
bu,'  from  which  we  can  gatlier  no  more  than  that 
these  plants  grew  close  enough  together  for  a  per- 
son to  conceal  himsf-lf  behind  them.  Catulliis 
mentions  the  Carcx  together  with  Fern,  and  tells 
what  season  is  best  to  destroy  them.  Since,  there- 
fore, it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  the  Corcz  is 
from  ancient  authorities,  we  must  dqiend  upon  the 
account  of  Anguillara,  who  assures  us  that,  about 
Padua  and  Vincenza,  they  call  a  sort  of  rush  Ca- 
rexe,  which  seems  to  be  the  old  word  Cam  modern- 
ized. Caspar  Bauhin  says  it  is  that  sort  of  rush 
which  he  has  called  Junnu  aculus  panieuU  *far»a. 
It  is,  therefore,  our  common  hard  rush,  which 
grows  in  pastures  and  by  waysides  in  a  moist  soil. 
It  is  more  solid,  hard,  and  prickly  at  the  point  than 
OUT  common  soil  rush,  which  seems  to  be  what 
the  ancients  called  Junau."' 

*CARIS  (xoptf ),  a  sea-anunal  of  the  dass  Ctiu- 
ueta  According  to  Adams,  it  is  the  Squilla  of 
Cicero  and  Pliny,"  a  term  that  has  been  retained  in 
the  Linneean  nomenclature.  It  is  the  Canter  «jim7- 
U,  L.  The  larger  kind  of  Squilla,  he  adds,  is  called 
White  Shrimp  in  England ;  the  smaller.  Prawn. 
llie  Kopic  «v^  of  Aristotle  is  a  variety  of  the  Car- 
eer tquilla,  called  in  French  Crtvciu.  In  the  sys- 
tems of  Latreille  and  Fleming,  the  term  Carida  is 
appliel  to  a  subdivision  of  the  Crustacea.  In  these 
systems,  the  Prawn  gets  the  scientific  name  of 
PaUaaon  terratus,  the  common  Shrimp  that  of 
CrangoH  mtlgari*."" 

C\RINA.    (Kirf.  N*»i«.) 

CARMENTA'LIA.  Camtenta,  also  called  Car- 
■utntis,  is  fabled  to  have  been  the  mother  of 
Evander.  who  came  from  Pallantium  in  Arcadia 
and  settled  in  Latium ;  he  was  said  to  have  brought 
with  him  a  knowledge  of  the  arts,  and  the  Latin 
■IfAiabetiual  characters  as  distinguished  from  the 
Etroscan."  In  honour  of  this  Carmenta,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  more  than  human,"  were  celebrated 
the  Carmcntaiia,'*  even  as  early  as  the  time  of 


I.  (BiUnbedt,  L  c,  ud  p.  «».)—«.  (PUu.,  II.  N.,  lix.,  8.— 
BUleibMk,  Flura  Cluaica,  p.  99.)— S.  (F.  C,  p.  80.;  -4.  (Bell. 
CiT.,  ill.,  48.) — 5.  (ad  (Zes.,  l.c^Lemaire'ied.) — 0.  (Ueoi^.,  iii., 
HI.)— 7.  (ad  Virg.,  1.  c)— 8.  (Edog.,  iii.,  30.)— ».  (Manrn,  I. 
c)— 10.  (Cic,  Ue  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  48.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  «.,  4».)— 
II.  (Adaan.  Appsikl.,  •.  t.)— I).  (Niebuhr,  Rum.  Iliat.,  i.,  p. 
91,  tnnd.— Tacit.,  Ara.,  zi.,  14.)— It.  (Ur^  i.,  71.)— 14.  (Var- 
M,  Dt  Liiv[.  Lat.,  T.) 
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RomuloB,  if  we  may  believe  the  aothorit/  of  Plii> 
tarch.i  These  were  feriE  stativte,  i.  e.,  annnallj 
held  on  a  certain  day,  the  1 1th  of  January ;  and  an 
old  calendar*  assigns  to  them  the  four  following 
days  besides ;  of  this,  however,  there  is  no  confir- 
mation  in  Ovid.*  A  temple  was  erected  to  ths 
same  goddess  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  Hill, 
near  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  afterward  called  S«rW 
erata.*  The  name  Carmenta  is  said  to  have  ieem 
given  to  her  from  her  prophetic  character,  canneoa 
or  carmentis  being  synonymous  with  vates.  The 
word  is,  of  course,  connected  with  carmen,  as 
prophecies  were  generally  delivered  in  verse.  Her 
Greek  title  was  Bi/iic.'  Plutarch*  tells  us  that 
some  supposed  Carmenta  to  be  one  of  the  Fatea 
who  presided  over  the  birth  of  men :  we  kiunr, 
moreover,  that  other  divinities  were  called  by  the 
same  name ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Carmenta  Poet- 
verta  and  Carmenta  Prorsa  were  invoked  in  eaaea 
of  childtHrth ;  for  farther  information  with  respect 
to  whom,  see  Aul.  Gell.,  xvi ,  6 ;  Ovid,  Fast.,  l,  SM. 
CARNEIA  (Kapvria),  a  great  national  festival, 
celebrated  by  the  Spartans  in  honour  of  ApoUo  Car- 
neios,  which,  according  to  Sosibius,'  was  institoled 
Olymp.  S6,  although  ApoUo,  under  the  name  o< 
Cameioe,  was  worshipped  in  various  places  of  Pel- 
oponnesus, particularly  at  Amycis,  ut  a  very  earij 
period,  and  even  before  the  Dorian  migration.* 
Wachsmuth,'  referring  to  the  passage  of  AtheDcaa 
above  quoted,  thinks  that  the  Cameia  had  long  be- 
fore been  celebrated;  and  that  when,  in  Olympi 
36,  Therpander  gained  the  victory,  musical  coo- 
tests  were  only  added  to  the  other  solemnities  of 
the  festival.  But  the  words  of  Atheneus,  who  is 
the  mtly  authority  to  which  Wachsmuth  refers,  do 
not  allow  of  such  an  interpretation,  for  no  distico- 
tion  is  there  made  between  earlier  and  later  solena- 
nities  of  the  festival,  and  Athencus  simply  sayi 
the  institution  of  the  Cameia  took  place  Olymp. 
36  {'Kjivrro  ii  ii  •Bfaif  nrr  Kopvn'uv  Kara  riff 
hrqv  Koi  eluoer^  'OXvumiita,  uf  £uot&of  fv<nv,  br 
rif)  irtpi  xpo**"*)-  The  festival  began  on  the  seventli 
day  of  the  month  of  Carnelos=Metageitnioo  of  the 
Athenians,  and  lasted  for  nine  days.'*  It  was,  aa 
far  as  we  know,  a  warlike  festival,  similar  to  the 
Attic  Boedromia.  During  the  time  of  its  celebra- 
tion, nine  tents  were  pitched  near  the  city,  in  each 
of  which  nine  men  lived  in  the  manner />f  a  military 
camp,  obeying  in  everything  the  commands  of  a 
herald.  Miiller  also  suHioees  that  a  boat  was  car- 
ried round,  and  upon  it  a  statue  of  the  Cameian 
Apollo  ('AmiXJiuv  mtiiftaTiOf),  both  adorned  with 
lustratory  garlands,  called  iitatXav  crtmmTuuor,  in 
allusion  to  the  passage  of  the  Dorians  from  Naupoo- 
tus  into  Peloponnesus."  The  piest  conducting  the 
sacrifices  at  the  Cameia  was  called  '\y%nii,  whence 
the  festival  was  sometimes  designated  by  the  name 
'AyifTiSpjo  or  'ArijTop«o»  ;'*  and  from  each  of  the 
Spartan  tribes  five  men  (Kapvrurai)  were  cboaen 
as  his  ministers,  whose  office  lasted  four  years,  da- 
ring which  period  they  were  not  allowed  to  marry.'* 
Some  of  them  bore  the  name  of  SrofvXodpti^.** 
Therpander  was  the  first  who  gained  the  pria^  in 
the  musical  contests  of  the  Cameia,  and  the  mnsi- 
cians  of  his  school  were  long  distinguished  compet- 
itors for  the  prixe  at  this  festival.'*  and  '.he  last  ei 
this  school  who  engaged  in  the  contest  was  Peridei- 
das.'*    When  we  read  in  Herodotus"  and  Thneri- 

1.  (Koraal..  e.  SI.)— S.  (Grot.,  p.  1S».)— S.  (F»M,  i.,  4ST.>— 
4.  (l4».,  ii.,4».>— 5.  (Dkmj*.,  i.,  SI.)— «.  (1.  c)— T.  (ao.  AlkM. 
xir.,  p.  ui).)-8.  (MuUor^  Uonaaa,  i.,  S,  t  8,  ami  ii.,  8,  »  U  >• 
a.  (Ilanell.  Altelthumak.,  ii.,  a,  p.  aS7.>— 10.  (Altxacsa,  iv.,  ir 
141. — Enitalh.  ad  11.,  uii.,  tab  fin.— Pint.,  Symp.,  <iii.,  1.)— 
11.  (Doriana,  i.,  S,  4  8,  nuie  <.)— It.  (Beqrch.,  a.  ».  'Ar«r4M> 
n.t—it.  (IlMjrch.,  a.  T.  Koflndrai.)— 14.  (Heaych.,  a  t.— Ciak 
pue  Bekker,  Anaedot.,  p.  S05.)— IS.  (Mttller,  Dor.,  It.,  •,  1 14 
— 1«.  (Plat.,  Da  Maa., «.)— 17   (Ti.  l««;n>..«M4 
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CARPENTOM. 


KARPOU  DIKE. 


idea'  tbat  the  Spartans,  during  the  celebration  ot 
this  ftstiTal,  were  not  allowed  to  take  the  field 
against  an  enemy,  we  must  remember  that  this  re- 
ilriction  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Carneia,  but  com- 
mon to  all  the  great  festivals  of  the  Greeks ;  traces 
of  it  are  found  even  in  Homer.* 

Carneia  were  also  celebrated  at  Cyrene,*  in  Tbe- 
ta,*  in  Gythion,  Messene,  Sicyun,  and  Sybaris.* 

CAR'NIFEX,  the  public  executioner  at  Rome, 
who  executed  slaves  and  foreigners,*  but  not  citi- 
■ens, "  \o  were  punished  in  a  manner  different  from 
•iavce  It  was  also  his  business  to  administer  the 
lortur  „  This  office  was  considered  so  disgraceful, 
that  be  was  not  allowed  to  reside  within  the  city,' 
but  tired  without  the  Porta  Metia  or  Esquilina,* 
near  the  place  destined  for  the  punishment  of 
■laves,*  Ciilied  Sestertium  under  the  emperors." 

It  is  thought  by  some  writers,  from  a  passage  in 
PUuitus,"  that  the  camifex  was  anciently  keeper  of 
ttie  prison  under  the  triumviri  capitales ;  but  there 
does  not  appear  sufficient  authority  for  this  opinion." 

•C  \ROTA,  the  wUd  Carrot,  caUed  by  the  Greeks 
doMoc-     (Vid.  DAOCOt.) 

CARPi^NTUM,  a  cart;  alsc>  a  rectangular  two- 
wheeled  carriage,  enclosed,  and  with  an  arched  or 
•lopiag  cover  overhead. 

The  caipentum  was  used  to  convey  the  Roman 
matrons  in  the  public  festal  processions ;"  and,  as 
this  was  a  high  distinction,  the  privilege  of  riding  in 
a  carpentum  on  such  occasions  was  aUowed  to  par- 
ticular females  by  special  grant  of  the  senate.  This 
was  done  on  behalf  of  Agfippina  (r^  xo/nrcvr^  iv 
rai(  KOvtiYvpeai  xpvo^ot'*),  who  availed  herself  of 
the  privilege  so  far  as  even  to  enter  the  Capitol  in 
her  rarpentum.**    A  medal  was  struck  (see  wood- 


eat)  to  commemorate  this  decree  of  the  senate  in 
her  favour.  When  Claudius  celebrated  his  triumph 
ai  Rome,  he  was  followed  by  his  empress  Messali- 
na  in  her  carpentum." 

This  carriage  contained  s>>ats  for  two,  and  some- 
tunes  for  three  persons,  besides  the  coachman."  It 
was  cogimonly  drawn  by  a  pair  of  mules  (carprafvm 
wailare'*),  but  more  rarely  by  oxen  or  horses,  and 
•ometimes  by  four  horses  like  a  quadriga.  For 
grand  occasions  it  was  very  richly  adorned.  Agrip- 
pina's  carriage,  as  above  represented,  shows  paint- 
ing or  carving  on  the  panels,  and  the  head  is  sup- 
pcnted  by  Caryatides  at  the  four  comers. 

The  convenience  and  stateliness  of  the  carpen- 
tum were  also  assnmed  by  magistrates,  and  by  men 
of  loxurious  habits,  or  those  who  had  a  passion  for 
driving." 

When  Caligula  instituted  games  and  other  solem- 


I  (T  S4,  ud  in  ochn  plaoea.)— 3.  (CM.,  iii.,  398,  Ac)— 3. 
(CaUini.,  IlTun.  in  ApoU.,  73,  nq.) — 4.  (Cillim.,  I.  c— Pindmi, 
rjtk.,  T.,  M,  Mq.J— 9.  (Paul.,  ill.,  21,  7,  and  34,  3  ;  iv.,  33,  i ; 
If..  1(  ,  3  — Theocrit.,  v.,  S3. — Comparfl  MQUer's  Orchomenus,  p. 
W.;— e.  (PUut.,  B«x:b.,  IV.,  i».,  37.— Capt.,  V,  iv.,  33.)- «. 
iOe^  ProlUbir.,  5.)— «.  (PUut ,  Pieud.,  I.,  iii.,  98.)— 9.  (Plant., 
Om.,  n.,  Ti.,  3.- Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  (SO.— Ilor..  Epod.,  v.,  99.)— 
W  (Flat.,  Galb.,  30.)— II.  (Rud.,  III.,  vi.,  19.)— 13.  (Lipiiui, 
Bnvn.  Ml  Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  33.) — 13.  (Liv,,  v.,  33. — liid.,Orig., 
«,  ID— 14.  (Dion  CaM.,  li.)— 15.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  42.)— 
M.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  17.)— 17.  (tir.,  1.,  S4.)— 18.  (Lamprid..  He- 
.kf.,  4.)— 19.  (Jut.,  Sat.,  viii.,  14ft-lM ) 


oilies  in  honour  of  liis  deceased  mothei  Agri|ipiB^ 
her  carpentum  went  in  the  procession.'  This  prao- 
tice,  so  similar  to  ours  of  sending  carriages  to  ■ 
funeral,  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  the  alto-relievo 
here  represented,  which  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  has  been  taken  from  a  sarcophagus, 
and  exhibits  a  close  carpentum  drawn  by  four  hor- 
ses. Mercury,  the  conductor  of  ghosts  to  Hades, 
appears  on  the  front,  and  Castor  and  Pollux  with 
their  horses,  on  the  side  panel 


The  coins  of  Ephesus  show  a  carpentum,  proving 
that  it  was  used  to  add  to  the  splendour  of  the  pro- 
cessions in  honour  of  Diana.  It  probably  carried 
a  statue  of  the  goddess,  or  some  of  the  symbols  of 
her  attributes  and  worship. 

Carpenta,  or  covered  carts,  were  much  'ised  by 
our  ancestors  the  Britons,  and  by  the  Gauls,  the 
Cimbri,  the  Allobroges,  and  other  northern  nations.* 
These,  together  with  the  carts  of  the  more  common 
form,  including  baggage-wagons,  appear  to  have 
been  comprehended  under  the  term  carri  or  earrc, 
which  is  the  Celtic  name  with  a  Latin  terminat'A>n 
The  Gauls  and  Helvetii  took  a  great  multitude  of 
them  on  their  military  expeditions ;  and,  when  they 
were  encamped,  arranged  them  in  close  order,  so  aa 
to  form  extensive  lines  of  circumvallation.' 

The  agricultural  writers  use  "  carpentum"  to  de- 
note either  a  common  cart*  or  a  cart-load,  e.  g., 
xxiv.  tUrarru  carpenta.' 

•CaRPE'SIUM  (Kopn^otov),  an  aromatic  some 
times  used  in  place  of  Cassia.  Galen  describes  it 
as  resembling  Valerian.  Some  of  the  earlier  com- 
mentators, and,  as  it  would  appear,  the  Arabian 
physicians  also,  supposed  it  Cubebs ;  but  this  opin- 
ion is  rebutted  by  Matthiolus  and  C.  Bauhln.  Dr. 
Hill  says  of  it,  "  If  the  Arabians  were  acquainted 
with  oar  Cubebs  at  all,  it  appears  that,  not  knowing 
what  the  Ccayaiwm  and  Rutcus  were,  they  igno- 
rantly  attributed  the  virtues  ascribed  by  the  Greeks 
to  their  medicines  to  the  Cubebs."* 

*CARPrNUS,  a  species  of  Maple,  called  also  the 
Hornbeam,  or  Yoke-elm.  It  is  a  tree  that  lovei. 
the  mountains,  and  is  described  by  Pliny  as  having 
its  wood  of  a  red  colour  and  easy  to  cleave,  and 
covered  with  a  livid  and  rugged  hark.  It  was  called 
Zyeia  (Quyia)  by  the  Greeks,  because  often  used  te 
make  yokes  (Qoyu)  for  oxen.  The  scientific  name 
is  CarpinuM  betuhu.^ 

KAPnOT  AI'KH  {Kopvoii  iUti),  a  civil  action  uu 
der  the  jurisdiction  of  the  thesmothetae,  might  be 
instituted  against  a  farmer  for  default  in  payn^ent 
of  rent.*  It  was  also  ai'opted  to  enforce  a  judicial 
award  when  the  unsuccessful  litigant  refused  to  sur- 
render the  land  to  his  opponent,'  and  might  be  used 
to  determine  the  right  to  land,"  as  the  judgment 
would  determine  whether  the  plaintifiT  could  claim 
rent  of  the  defendai  t. 


I.  (Suet.,  Calig.,  IS.)— 3.  (Flonu,  i.,  18  ;  iii.,  3,  3,  and  10.>— 
1.  (Oa.,  Bell.  GaH.,  i.,  34,  30.)— 4.  (Veget.,  Mulumed ,  iii., 
Pnef.)— 5.  (Pallatl..  I.,  1.)— fl.  (Paul.  jFpn.,Tii.,  3  —  Aiiaot, 
Append.,  a.  t.)— 7.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  m.,  15,  18,  40.— Compaw 
Vitruv.,  ii.,  ».)— 8.  (Meier,  Att.  Procen.  531.)— 9.  (Uudl- 
waloker,  144.— Meier,  Att  Pnceaa,  790.)— 10  (Haipociat.,  a.  • 
uhI  Otriac  j/<i).) 
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CARTA  I  IS. 


CASTANEA. 


CARR'AGO.  a  kind  of  fortiiication,  sonsisting 
of  a  great  number  of  wagons  placed  round  an 
army.  It  was  employed  by  barbarous  nations,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Scythians,'  Gauls  (vid.  Cirpen- 
Tnn),  and  Goths.* 

Carrago  also  signifies  sometimes  the  baggage  of 
an  army.' 

CARRII'CA  was  a  carriage,  the  name  of  which 
»nly  occurs  under  the  emperors.  It  appears  to  have 
'leen  a  species  of  rheda  {vid.  Rheda),  whence  Mar- 
Jal,  in  one  epigram,'  us^s  the  words  as  synony- 
mous It  had  four  wheas,  and  was  used  in  trav- 
elling. Nero  is  said  never  to  have  travelled  with 
less  than  1000  carrucee.*  These  carriages  were 
sometimes  used  in  Rome  by  persons  of  distinction, 
Jke  the  carpenta  {vid.  Carpkntuh),  in  which  case 
they  appear  to  have  been  covered  with  plates  of 
bronze,  silver,  and  even  gold,  which  were  some- 
times ornamented  with  embossed  work.  Alexander 
Severus  allowed  senators  at  Rome  to  use  carrucee 
and  rhedee  plated  with  silver  ;'  ana  Martial'  speaks 
of  an  aurea  camica  which  cost  the  value  of  a  farm. 
We  have  no  representations  of  carriages  in  ancient 
works  of  art  which  can  be  safely  said  to  be  carru- 
cee, but  we  have  several  delineations  of  carriages 
ornamented  with  plates  of  metal.*  Carrucse  were 
also  used  for  carrying  women,  and  were  then,  as 
well,  perhaps,  as  in  other  cases,  drawn  by  mules,* 
whence  Ulpian'*  speaks  of  mula  carmcaria. 

CARRUS.    (VW.  Caefentoii.) 

CAR'YA  or  CARYATIS  {Kapia  or  Kapvarit), 
a  festival  held  at  Catys,  in  Laconia,  in  honour 
of  Artemis  Caryatis."  It  was  celebrated  every 
year  by  Lacedaemonian  maidens  (KapvariSep  with 
national  dances  of  a  very  lively  kind,"  and  with  sol- 
emn hymns. 

CARYATIS  {Kai>vau(),  pi.  CARYATIDES. 
fVom  the  notices  and  testimonies  of  ancient  au- 
hors,  we  may  gather  the  following  account :  That 
Oaryae  wns  a  city  {civitas)  in  Arcadia,  near  the  La- 
M>nian  border ;  that  its  inhabitants  joined  the  Per- 
sians ailer  the  battle  of  Thermopylae  ;"  that  on  the 
defeat  of  the  Persians  the  allied  Greeks  destroyed 
ihe  town,  slew  the  men,  and  led  the  women  into 
captivity  ;  and  that,  as  male  figures  representing 
Persians  were  afterward  employed  with  an  histori- 
cal reference  instead  of  columns  in  architecture 
{vid.  ArLANTEa,  PERa.«),  so  Praxiteles  and  other 
Athenian  artists  employed  female  figures  for  the 
same  purpose,  intending  them  to  express  the  garb, 
and  to  commemorate  the  disgrace  of  the  Caryatides, 
or  women  of  Caryae."  This  account  is  illustrated 
by  a  bas-relief  with  a  Greek  inscription,  mentioning 
the  conquest  of  the  Caiyatae,  which  is  preserved  at 
Naples,  and  copied  in  the  following  woodcut. 

In  allusion  to  the  uplifted  arm  of  these  marble 
statues,  a  celebrated  parasite,  when  he  was  visiting 
in  a  ruinous  house,  observed,  "  Here  we  must  dine 
with  our  left  hand  placed  under  the  roof,  like  Ca- 
ryatides." (Vid.  Cabpkntdh.)  The  Caryatides 
executed  by  Diogenes  of  Athens,  and  placed  in  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  above  the  sixteen  columns  which 
surrounded  the  interior,  may  have  resembled  those 
which  are  represented  in  a  similar  position  in  one 
of  the  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  baths  of  Titus." 
It  is  prjper  to  observe  that  Lessing,  and  various 

:  (TlcbeII.PaU.,Gallien.,lS.)— a.  (Amm.  Mareell.,  «xi.,  SO. 
-Comiara  Vugei.,  iii.,  10.)— 3.  (Trebell.  Poll.,  Clanil.,  8  — Vo- 

?fx.,  Aurslian,  11.)— 4.  (iii.,  47.)— S.  (Suet.,  Nor.,  SO.)— <. 
Lamp.,  Alax.  S.IT.,  43.)— 7.  (iii.,  73.)— 8.  (Sti  Inghinimi,  Mo- 
■am.  Etmich.,  iii.,  18,  23.— Millingra,  lined.  Uon.,ii.,  14.)— 8. 
(Pl(.  24,  tit.  3,  a.  13.)  — 10.  (DigTll,  tit.  I,  «.  38,  4  8.)  — 11. 
iBMrrh.,  t.  T.  Kaptfm.)- IS.  (Paul.,  iii.,  10,  4  8 ;  iv.,  Ifl,  ^  S.— 
Pdlni,  Onom.,  ir.,  104.)— 13.  (Harod.,  riii.,  28.— Vitrur.,  i.,  1, 
».)— 14.  (Vitrur.,  1.  a  — Plin.,  H.  N.,  iiiTi.,  45  and  11.)  —  15. 
(Du»r.  del  Bain>  da  Titul,  pi.  10.  —  Wolf  and  Battmiuin'i  M'l- 
Mum.  1 ,  tab.  3, 6g.  i.) 
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writ«ra  after  him,  treat  the  preceding  a^ooiatt  i 
fabulous. 


After  the  subjugation  of  the  Cao'alie.  their  terri 
tory  became  p;irt  of  Laconia.  The  fortress  (xu- 
piov^)  had  been  consecrated  to  Artemis,^  whos« 
image  was  in  the  open  air,  and  at  whose  annua! 
festival  (KapvaTig  iopr^*)  the  I^aconian  virgins  con- 
tinued, as  before,  to  perform  a  dance  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  the  execution  of  which  was  called  KapvaTi^tiv. 
Blomfield  thinks  that  the  Caryatides  in  arebitecture 
were  so  called  from  these  figures  resembling  the 
statue  of 'Aprruir  Ka/rvurif,  or  the  Laconian  virgin* 
who  celebrated  their  annual  dance  in  her  temple.* 

•CARTON  {Kdpvov),  the  Walnut.    "  By  itself," 
observes  Adams,  "  the  Kupvov  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
generally  taken  for  the  Juglam  regia,  or  common 
Walnut.    I  am  farther  disposed  to  agree  with  Stack 
house  in  holding  the  mupva  Evtoixa,  ncpaika,  am' 
Baoi^ixd  as  mere  varieties  of  the  same.    The  ni 
puov  UovTiKov  or  ieirro-KUpvov,  of  Dioscorides  am 
Galen,  is  as  certainly  the  Nux  Avcllana,  or  Filbert 
being  the  fruit  of  the  Coryltu  Avellana,  or  Haxel 
not."*    {Vid.  AVBLLAN.A  Nocss.) 

•CARIOPHYLL'ON  (Kopvoi^XXov),  Cloves  a 
the  flower-buds  of  the  Cariophylliu  aromatiau  (£W 
g^niia  Caryophyllata  of  the  London  Dispensary} 
They  are  first  noticed  by  Paul  of  iEgina*  Symeoi 
Seth'  likewise  gives  a  short  account  of  cloves.  Thert 
is  no  mention  of  the  clove  in  the  works  of  Dioscori- 
des, Galen,  Oribasius,  or  Aetius,  but  it  is  regularly 
noticed  in  the  Materi  i  Medica  of  all  the  Arabian 
physicians.* 

•CASIA  or  CASSI.\  (Kooia,  Kc.rr^n*),  Cassia. 
Moses  Charras  says  of  it,  "  The  tree  cai/ed  Cassia 
is  almost  like  that  which  bears  the  Cinnamon. 
These  two  barks,  though  borne  by  different  trees, 
are  boiled  and  dried  after  the  same  manner,  and 
their  taste  and  scent  are  almost  alike  "  "  I  can 
see  no  difficulty,"  observes  Adams,  "  about  recog- 
nising it  as  the  Laurui  Cattia."  Stackhousr,  how- 
ever, prefers  the  Lauru*  gracilit,  but  upon  what  au- 
thority he  does  not  explain.  The  Kaifia  avpiy(  and 
^XoKaaia  are  thus  explained  by  \  -ston  :  "  The 
Cattia  lignea  of  the  ancients  was  thi  It  rger  branch- 
es of  the  cinnamon-tree  cut  off  with  t  te'r  bark,  and 
sent  together  to  the  druggists  ;  their  Cattia  fiatuU, 
or  Syrinx,  was  the  same  cinnamon  in  the  bark  oi.!^, 
as  we  now  have  it  stripped  from  the  tree,  and  roQ- 
ed  up  into  a  kind  of  Fithila,  or  pipes."  The  Greek* 
then  were  unacquainted  with  our  Cattia.  fitlul» 
which  was  first  introduced  into  medical  practice  bf 
the  Arabians.'* 

*CASS1T'ER0S.     (Vid.  Plumbom.) 

*CASTA'NEA  (Ka(rrav(a,  Kaaravta,  or  «oot  tn,), 
the  Chestnut-tree,  or  Fagut  Catlanea,  L.  Its  fruit 
was  called  by  the  Latin  writers  Cattanea  nuz,  and 


1.  (SUph.  Brz.)— 2.  (Dinna  Caiyatia.— Scnr.  in  Virr.,  EdoR.. 
riii.,  30.1—3.  (Ilmych.)— 4.  (Mui.  Crit.,  rol.  ii.,  p.  402.— Pan»^ 
iii.,  10,  8  ;  iv.,  IS,  3.— Lucian,  De  Salt.— Pluliuch,  Artai.)— £ 
(Theoph]'.,  iii.,  2, — Dioaoor.,  i.,  178  -Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.) — • 
(Tii.,  S.)  — 7.  (De  Aliment.) — 8.  (Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.) — • 
(Theophr.,  II.  P.,  ii.,  4.— Dioacor.  i.,  12.)— 10.  (Seiapioa,  Fal^ 
I  cxxii. — Adiuns,  Append.,  a.  v.) 
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CA8TELLUM  AQU^ 


CASTE]  .LUM  AQU^ 


4t«u  Simply  Catttmea.  Among  the  Greeks,  on  lb« 
other  hand,  chestnuts  had  variois  names.  They 
■re  called  &id{  ^aXavoi  by  Theophrastus  ;*  Xapdla- 
vtti  SaXavoi  by  Dioscorides  and  Galen  ;  Xoiri/ia  ku- 
pma  by  Nicander  ;*  and  Kupva  simply  hy  Xenophon,* 
'  who  mentions  that  the  nation  or  the  Mosynoeci 
lired  entirely  on  them.*  The  Chestnat-tree  is  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  a  native  of  Asia,  in  many 
larts  of  which  it  is  to  be  found  in  situations  where 
i  i«  not  very  likely  to  have  been  planted.  Tradi- 
ti-tn  says  that  it  was  brought  from  Asia  Minor,  and 
soon  spread  over  all  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe. 
lu  the  southern  parts  of  tlie  latter  continent,  chest- 
oats  grow  so  abundantly  as  to  form  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  food  of  the  common  people,  who,  be- 
sides eating  them  both  raw  and  roasted,  form  them 
into  paddings,  and  cakes,  and  even  bread.*  The 
name  CMlanea  is  derived  by  Vossius  fri)m  that  of 
the  Unm  of  Castansa  in  Thessaly,  where  this  tree 
grew  very  abundantly.  This  etymology,  however, 
is  more  than  doubtful. 

CASSIA  LEX.     (Vid.  Tabellaeu.) 

CASSIS.     (Vtii.  Galea,  Retb) 

CASTELLUM  AQUiE,  a  reservoir,  or  building 
eonstmcted  at  the  termination  of  an  aqueduct,  when 
it  reached  the  city  walls,'  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  head  of  water,  so  that  its  measure  might  be 
taken,  and  thence  distributed  through  the  city  in  the 
allotted  quantities.  The  more  ancient  name  in  use, 
when  the  aqueducts  were  first  constructed,  was 
Undiculum.'' 

The  etutelU  were  of  three  kinds,  public,  private, 
aod  domestic. 

I.  CA8TEL1.A  PoBLioA.  Thoso  which  received 
the  waters  from  a  public  duct  to  be  distributed 
through  the  city  for  public  purposes  :  1.  Catlra,  the 
pnetorian  camps.  S.  The  fountains  and  pools  in 
the  city  {lacut).  3.  Muiura,  uiider  which  head  are 
comprMed  the  places  where  the  public  shows  and 
spectacles  were  given,  such  as  the  circus,  amphi- 
theatres, naumachis,  &c.  4.  Opera  pubUca,  under 
which  were  comprised  the  baths,  and  the  service  of 
certain  trades — the  fullers,  dyers,  and  tanners — 
which,  though  condu(;ted  by  private  individuals, 
were  looked  upon  as  public  works,  being  necessary 
to  the  comforts  and  wants  of  the  whole  community. 
S.  Nomine  Casaru,  which  were  certain  irregular 
distributions  for  particular  places,  made  by  order  of 
the  emperors.  6.  Benefieia  Principis,  extraordinary 
grants  to  private  individuals  by  favour  of  the  sover- 
eign. Compare  Frontinus,  ()  3,  78,  in  which  the 
respective  quantities  distributed  under  each  of  these 
denominations  are  enumerated. 

II.  Castblla  Pbivata.  When  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals, living  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  had 
obtained  a  grant  of  water,  they  clubbed  together 
and  built  a  castellun,*  into  which  the  whole  quan- 
tity allotted  to  them  collectively  was  transmitted 
from  the  ciuteilum  publicum.  These  were  termed 
prmUa,  though  thcy  belonged  to  the  public,  and 
were  under  the  care  of  the  curalore*  aquarum. 
Their  object  was  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  the 
proper  quantity  to  each  person,  and  to  avoid  punc- 
toricg  the  main  pipe  in  too  many  places  ;*  for  when 
a  supply  of  water  from  the  aqueducts  was  first 
granted  for  private  uses,  each  person  obtained  his 
qnantnm  by  inserting  a  branch  pipe,  as  we  do,  into 
the  main ;  which  was  probably  the  custom  in  the 
age  of  Vitmvius,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  private 
feaerroirs.  Indeed,  in  early  times,'"  all  the  water 
broogfat  to  Rome  by  the  aqueducts  was  applied  to 

I.  (B.  P.,  in.,  8.)— «.  <Ap.  Alhon.,  il.,  43.)— 3.  (Aiwb  ,  t  ,  «, 
18^)— 4.  (Adraa.  Appsnd.,  ■.  T.)  — }.  (Library  of  Em.  Knowl- 
•dn,  Tol.  ii.,  pt.  1,  p.  M.)— «.  (Vitniv.,  »iii.,  7.)— 7.  (Fmius,  %. 
r  >— B.  'S«nuas  conaul'..  •!>.  PiuDtiv  t  IM.)— 9.  (Froniin.,  t 
tl.)-l6  iFnmt.,  t  94.) 


pubiiv  parposes  exclusively,  it  being  forudden  m 
the  citizens  to  divert  any  portion  of  it  to  their  own 
use,  except  such  as  escaped  by  flaws  in  the  ducts 
or  pipes,  which  was  termed  agua  caduea.'  But  a* 
even  this  permission  opened  a  door  for  great  abuses 
from  the  fraudulent  conduct  of  the  aquarii,  who 
damaged  the  ducts  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the 
Of  ud  caduea,  a  remedy  was  sought  by  the  institutioa 
of  casteUa  privata,  and  the  public  were  henceforward 
forbidden  to  collect  the  aqua  caduea,  unless  pennia. 
sion  was  given  by  special  favour  (benejicium)  of  the 
emperor.'  The  right  of  water  {ju3  aqua  impetratx) 
did  not  follow  the  heir  or  purchaser  of  the  properly, 
but  was  renewed  by  grant  upon  every  change  in 
the  possession.* 

III.  Ca8tella  Domestioa,  leaden  cisteins,  which 
each  person  had  at  his  own  house  to  receive  the 
water  laid  on  from  the  caalellum  privatum.  Ilipse 
were,  of  course,  private  property. 

The  number  of  public  and  private  castella  in  Rome 
at  the  time  of  Nerva  was  247.* 

All  the  water  which  entered  the  eastellum  was 
measured,  at  its  ingress  and  egress,  by  the  size  of 
the  tube  through  which  it  passed.  The  former  was 
called  modulus  acceptoriua,  the  latter  erogatoriut. 
To  distribute  the  water  was  termed  erogare;  the 
distribution,  erogatio ;  the  size  of  the  tube,  fistula- 
rum,  or  modulorum  capacitas,  or  lumtn.  The  small- 
er pipes,  which  led  from  the  main  to  the  houses  of 
private  persons,  were  called  punette;  those  inserted 
by  fraud  into  the  duct  itself,  or  into  the  main  al\er 
it  tiad  lefl  the  castellum,  fisuHie  iUicita. 

The  erogatio  was  regulated  by  a  tube  called  ::.\x, 
of  the  diameter  requireid,  attached  to  the  extremity 
of  each  pipe  where  it  entered  the  castellum ;  it 
was  probably  of  lead  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius,  su(  b 
only  being  mentioned  by  him ;  but  was  made  of 
bronze  (<zn«u«)  when  Frontinus  wrote,  in  order  to 
check  the  roguery  of  the  aquarii,  who  were  able  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  flow  of  water  from  the 
reservoir  by  compressing  or  extending  the  ^eau. 
Pipes  which  did  nut  require  any  calix  were  termed 
soluta. 

The  subjoined  plans  and  elevation  repiesent  a 
ruin  still  remaining  at  Rome,  commonly  called  tlif 
"  Trophies  of  Marius,"  which  is  generally  consid 
ered  to  have  been  the  castellum  of  an  aqueduct 
It  is  now  much  dilapidated,  but  was  sufficiently  en- 
tire about  the  middle  of  the  sixteentli  cei.tury,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  drawing  published  by  Gumucci,' 
from  which  this  restoration  is  made.   The  trophies, 


then  remaining  in  their  places,  from  which  lbs 
monument  derives  its  modem  appellation,  are  now 
placed  on  the  Capitol.    The  ground-plans  are  given 


I.  (Fnuil.,  4  (M.)— 8.  (Fnmt.,  6  III.)— 3.  (Front ,  ♦  107  )~t 
(Front.,  t  '!>.)—}.  (Antiebit*  di  Romk.  iii.,  p.  100.) 
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CASTRA. 


UASTUA. 


ftom  an  excavatbm  made  some  yean  since  by  the 
students  of  the  French  Academy ;  they  explain 
9art  of  the  internal  construction,  and  show  the  ar- 
'.  ingement  adopted  for  disposing  of  the  superfluous 
water  of  an  aquaeduct,'  and  how  works  of  this  na- 
lUTO  were  made  to  contribute  to  the  embellishment 
ind  comforts  of  the  city.  The  general  stream  of 
water  is  first  divided  by  the  round  projecting  but- 
tress into  two  courses,  which  subdivide  themselves 
into  five  minor  streams,  and  finally  fall  into  a  res- 
ervoir in  the  manner  directed  by  Vitruvius,*  "  tm- 
mutarium  ai  recipiendum  aqtiam  catlello  conjune- 
htm."  Thus  the  structure  afibrds  also  an  example 
of  that  class  of  fountains  designated  by  the  Ko- 
mans  anitsaria. 

*CASTOR  (xuCTTup),  the  Beaver,  or  Cottar  Fiber. 
It  is  also  called  kvuv  iroTiifuoc.  The  Kaaropo^  ipx^> 
or  KaoTopiov,  is  Castor,  but  this  substance  is  not 
the  testicles  of  the  animal,  as  was  generally  sup- 
posed by  the  ancients,  but  a  peculiar  gland,  placed 
in  the  groin  of  the  beaver  of  both  sexes.  The  an- 
cients had  a  story  prevalent  among  them,  that  the 
Beaver,  when  closely  pursued,  bit  off  its  testicles, 
and,  leaving  these  to  the  hunters,  managed  in  this 
way  to  escape.' 

•CASTOR'EUM.    (Vtd.  Castos.) 

CASTRA.  The  system  of  encampment  among 
the  Romans,  during  the  later  ages  of  the  Republic, 
was  one  of  singular  regularity  and  order ;  but  any 
attempt  to  trace  accurately  the  steps  by  which  it 
reached  this  excellence,  would  be  an  unprofitable 
task,  in  which  we  shalT  not  engage.  We  may,  bo>f- 
ever,  observe,  that  in  the  earlier  wars  of  Rome  with 
the  neighbouring  petty  states,  the  want  of  a  regular 
camp  would  seldom  be  fslt,  and  that  the  later  form 
of  encampment,  which  was  based  upon  the  consti- 
tution of  the  legion,  would  not  have  been  applicable 
to  the  Roman  army  under  the  kings  and  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  Republic,  when  it  was  arranged  as  a 
phalanx.  We  read,  indeed,  c^ttativa  easlra,  or  sta- 
tionary camps,  in  the  wars  with  the  .£qui  and  Vol- 
•ci,  and  of  winter-quarters  being  constructed  for 
the  4rst  tinw  at  the  siege  of  Veii  (B.C.  404-395*;, 
and  it  is  nol  improbable  that  the  great  Samnite  war 
(B.C.  343-290)  led  to  some  regular  system  of  en- 
campment. This  was  followed  by  the  campaigns 
against  Pyrrhus  (B.C.  280-87S),  whose  superior 
tactics  and  arrangement  of  his  forces  were  not  like- 
ly to  be  lust  upon  the  Romans.  The  epoch  of  the 
first  Punic  war  (B.C.  264-341),  io  which  Rome  had 
to  contend  against  various  me'  cenary  forces,  was 
succeed  tl  by  the  long  strugglf  against  the  Cisal- 
pine Ga  Is,  and  in  botii  these  c>  'Utests  the  Romans 
found  am  de  opportunities  for  improving  themselves 
in  the  art  of  war.  The  second  Pu' jo  war  followed 
(B.C.  218  201),  in  which  Hannl',al  was  their  ad- 
versary ai  i  teacher.  After  its  conclusion,  their 
militaiy  opuirations  were  no  lunger  confined  to  Italy, 
but  directe  1  against  more  distant  enemies,  the  Ma- 
cedonian a  id  Syrian  kings  (B.C.  300-1 93).  These, 
of  course,  i  tquired  a  longer  absence  from  home,  and 
often  expos  3d  them  to  enemies  of  superior  forces, 
so  that  it  bi  came  necessary  to  protect  themselves, 
'loth  in  the  field  and  in  the  camp,  by  superiority  in 
discipline  and  skill.  Shortly  after  these  times  flour- 
ished Polybius,  the  historian  of  Megalopolis  (a  friend 
and  companion  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger), 
who  expresses  his  admiration  of  the  Roman  system 
«f  encampment,  and  tells  his  readers  that  it  is  well 
»orthy  of  their  attention  and  study.*  His  descrip- 
tMHi  >f  (he  Roman  camp  of  his  day  is  remarkably 
elea. ;  we  proceed  to  give  it  with  the  accompany- 
ing plan. 


l.(Coaini«Pliii.,B.  N.,  iini.,94,3.)— S.  (tiii., 7.)-3.  (Ar- 
Mot.,  II.  A.,  viii.,  7  — Adanu,  Append.,  s.  ».  idur  mrjuof.) — 
1  (Li».,  iii.,  4  i  t.,  «.)— S.  (Ilitt.,  «.,  H,  od.  Gron.) 
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A,  pretorium.  B,  tentsof  the  tiitune*.  C,  tern 
of  the  praefecti  sociomm.  D,  street  100  feet  wide 
E,  F,  G,  and  H,  streets  60  feet  wide.  L,  sded 
foot  and  volunteers.  K,  select  horse  and  volun- 
teers. M,  extraordinary  horse  of  the  allies  N, 
extraordinary  foot  of  the  allies.  O,  reserved  fot 
occasional  auxiliaries.  Q,  the  street  called  Quia- 
ana,  60  feet  wide.  V.,  P.,  Via  PrinciitOis,  100  fetf 
wide. 

N.B.  The  position  assigned  tu  the  vrifeaii  aod 
orum  is  doubtful. 

The  duty  of  selecting  a  proper  sitoaCun  for  Uw 
camp  (caslra  tnelari)  devolved  upon  one  of  the  tfil^ 
unes  and  a  number  of  centurions  who  were  spoei> 
ally  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  sent  in  advance 
whenever  the  army  was  about  to  encamp;  they 
were,  called  metatores,  from  their  office.  After  fix- 
ing on  a  proper  locality,  they  then  chose  and  dis- 
tinguished with,  a  white  flag  a  place  for  the  prstori' 
um  (A)  or  general's  tent  —  praetor  being  the  old 
name  of  the  consul.'  This  was  fixed,  if  possiUe 
on  an  elevation,  so  as  to  secure  an  extensive  pros 
pect,  and  afford  every  convenience  for  giving  orders. 
About  it  was  measured  out  a  square,  each  side  of 
which  was  100  feet  distant  from  the  white  flag,  and 
therefore  200  feet  in  length,  so  that  the  whole  area 
amounted  to  four  plettva,  or  40,000  square  feet. 
( Vid.  Arora.)  The  two  legions  of  the  consular 
army  were  arranged  on  that  side  of  the  praelorium 
which  commanded  the  best  supply  of  forage  and 
water,  and  which  we  may  call  the  front,  in  the 
following  manner : 

Fifty  feet  distant  from  the  line  of  the  front  side 
of  the  square  just  mentioned,  and  parallel  to  it,  wert 
arranged  the  tents  (B)  of  the  twelve  tribunes  of  the 
two  legions.  The  intermediate  space  of  fifty  feet 
in  breath  was  appropriated  to  their  hcrses  and 
baggage ;  and  their  tents  were  arranged  at  such  in- 
tervals one  from  the  other  as  to  cover  the  line  of 
the  legions  whose  encampment  they  faced.  On  tiui 
right  and  left  of,  and  in  the  same  line  with  the  tents 
of  the  tribunes,  seem  to  have  been  (daced  those  of 
the  pnefecti  sociorum  (C),  covering  and  tronting 
the  flank  of  the  allies,  as  the^ormer  did  that  of  the 
legions.  The  spaces  lying  immediately  behind  the 
tents  of  the  tribunes,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
praetorium,  were  occupied  by  the  forum  aud  qoaes- 
torium ;  the  former  a  sort  of  nuirket-place,  the  lat- 
ter appropriated  to  the  quaestor  and  the  camp  stores 
under  his  superintendence. 

On  the  sides  of,  and  facing  the  forum  and  quaeeto- 
rium,  were  stationed  select  bodies  of  horse  (K), 
taken  from  the  extraordinaries  {briXticTot  tuv  ion- 
\iKTuv,)  with  mounted  volunteers,  who  served  out 
of  respect  to  the  consul,  and  were  stationed  near 
him,  not  only  in  the  camp,  but  also  on  the  line  of 
march  and  elsewhere,  so  that  they  were  always 
ready  to  do  any  service  for  him  as  well  as  the 
quaestor. 

Behind,  and  parallel  to  these,  but  facing  the  sides 
of  the  camp,  were  posted  similar  bodies  of  foct^ol- 
diers  (L).  Again,  parallel  with  the  line  of  the 
tribunes'  tents,  and  stretching  behind  the  praetorium, 
the  quaestorium,  and  the  forum,  ran  a  street  or  Tia 
(D),  100  feet  broad,  from  one  side  of  tlie  camp  to 
the  other.  Along  the  upper  side  of  this  street  was 
ranged  the  main  body  of  the  "  extraordinary"  horse 
(M),  parallel  to  and  fronting  the  line  of  the  tribunes' 
tents :  they  were  separated  into  two  equal  parts  bj 
a  street  fifty  feet  broad  (E),  perpendicular  to  theii 
front,  and  leading  from  the  prastorium  to  the  higher 
or  hack  gate  of  the  camp,  the  Porta  Decumana.  At 
the  back  of  this  body  of  cavalry  was  posted  a  suni- 
lar  body  of  infantry  (N),  selected  from  the  alliea, 
and  facing  the  opposite  way,  t.  e.,  towards  the  i 
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farti  «'  h'w  jamp.  The  vacant  spaces  (O)  on  each 
aide  <JiX«.vi;  troops  were  reserved  for  "  foreigners" 
(^^X^^.Vji)  Lnd  occasional  auxiliaries. 

The  upper  part  of  the  camp,  which  we  have  just 
described,  fonr.ed  about  a  third  of  the  nrhole,  the 
remaining  two  thirds  being  appropriated  to  the 
main  body  of  the  forces,  botli  legionary  and  allied, 
irhoee  arrangemcit  we  now  proceed  to  explain. 
The  lower  part  of  the  camp  was  divided  from  the 
upper  by  a  street,  called  the  Via  Principalis  (V.  P.), 
100  feet  broad,  running  parallel  to  and  in  front  of 
the  tribunes'  tents  :  this  was  cut  at  right  angles  by 
another  road  (F),  SO  feet  broad,  parallel  to  the  Irngth 
of  the  camp,  and  dividing  the  lower  part  into  two 
equal  spaces.  On  each  side  of  this  street  (F)  were 
ranged  the  horse  of  the  two  legions,  the  ten  turmse 
of  each  being  on  different  sides,  and  facing  each 
other :  the  turma  consisted  of  30  men,  and  occu- 
pied a  square  whose  side  was  100  feet  long.  At 
the  back  of  these  turme,  and  facing  the  contrary 
way,  namely,  towards  the  sides  of  the  camp,  stood 
Ibo  triarii,  each  maniple  corresponding  to  a  turma, 
«im1  occupying  a  rectangle  100  feet  in  length  by  60 
B  width.  These  dimensions  would,  of  course,  vary 
looording  to  the  component  parts  of  the  legion. 
'Oppoeite  to  the  two  lines  of  triarii,  hut  separated 
from  them  I  y  a  wide  street  (G),  also  60  feet  wide, 
Mood  the  piincipes ;  they  were  doublo  the  triarii  in 
number,  and  had  a  square,  whose  side  was  100  feet, 
■pproprialed  to  each  maniple.  Behind  these  again, 
and  in  close  contact  with  them,  stood  the  ten  mani- 
ples of  the  hastati,  with  their  backs  turned  the  op- 
posite way,  having  the  same  space  for  each  maniple 
«>  Ihe  prim-ipes     As  the  whole  legion  was  divi- 


ded into  thirty  maniples  of  foot,  ten  of  each  class, 
the  whole  arrangement  was  therefore  perfectly 
symmetrical,  the  fifly-feet  roads  of  which  we  havt 
spoken  commencing  from  the  Via  Principalis,  and 
terminating  in  the  open  space  by  the  ramparts. 
The  whole  legionary  army  thus  formed  a  square, 
on  each  side  of  which  were  encamped  the  allies  ai 
a  distance  of  SO  feet  from  the  hastati,  and  presett- 
ing a  front  parallel  to  theirs.  The  allied  infantry 
was  equal  in  number  to  that  of  the  legions,  the  cav- 
alry twice  as  great :  a  portion  of  each  (a  third  pai' 
of  the  latter  and  about  a  fifth  of  the  former)  wdc 
posted  as  "  extraordinaries"  in  the  upper  part  of  tlv= 
camp ;  so  that,  to  make  the  line  of  the  allies  coter- 
minous with  that  of  the  legion,  it  was  necessary  to 
give  the  former  a  greater  depth  of  encampment. 
The  cavalry  of  the  allies  faced  the  hastati,  and  the 
infantry  at  their  back  fronted  the  ramparts.  The 
several  front  lines  of  the  legionaries  and  allies  wore 
bisected  by  a  road  parallel  to  the  Via  Principalis, 
and  called  the  Quintana  (Q),  from  its  dividing  the 
ten  maniples  into  two  sets  of  five  each :  it  was  60 
feet  in  breadth. 

Between  the  ramparts  and  the  tents  was  left  a 
vacant  space  of  200  feet  on  every  side,  which  was 
useful  for  many  purposes :  thus  it  served  for  the  re- 
ception of  any  booty  that  was  taken,  and  facilitat<!d 
the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  army.  Besides  this,  it 
was  a  security  against  firebrands  or  missiles  that 
might  be  thrown  into  the  camp,  as  it  placed  th<> 
tents  and  the  soldiers  out  of  their  reach. 

From  the  description  we  have  given,  the  reader 
will  perceive  thftt  the  camp  was  a  square  in  form, 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Via  Principalis,  the 
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aower  portioii  being  cut  lengthways  by  five  streets, 
and  crossways  by  one :  so  that,  as  Polybtus  re- 
marks, the  whole  was  not  unlike  a  city,  with  rows 
iS  houses  un  each  side  of  the  streets. 

The  arraneements  we  have  explained  were  adapt- 
ed for  a  regular  consular  army ;  but  in  case  there 
was  a  greater  number  than  usual  of  allies,  they  had 
assigned  to  them  either  the  empty  space  about  the 
preeloriuro,  increased  by  uniting  (be  forum  and 
qusDstorium,  or  an  additional  row  of  tents  on  the 
sides  of  the  Roman  legions,  according  as  they  were 
fresh  comers,  or  had  been  in  the  camp  from  its  first 
formation.  1  f  four  legions  or  two  consular  armies 
were  united  and  enclosed  by  the  same  ramparts, 
their  two  camps  then  formed  an  oblong  rectangle, 
the  back  of  each  single  camp  being  tamed  to  the 
other,  and  joined  at  the  parts  where  the  *'  extraor- 
dinaries"  were  posted,  so  that  the  whole  perimeter 
was  three  halves  of,  and  the  length  twice  that  of, 
the  single  camp. 

The  camp  had  four  gates,  one  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  and  one  at  each  of  the  sides ;  the  top  or 
back  gate  (oi  tergo,  or  maxime  averta  ab  hotte')  was 
called  the  Decuman ;  the  bottom  or  the  front  gate 
was  the  Praetorian ;  the  gates  of  the  sides  were  the 
Porta  Principalis  Dextra  and  tho  Porta  Principalis 
Sinistra.  The  whole  camp  was  surrounded  by  a 
trench  (fossa),  generally  nine  feet  deep  and  twelve 
broad,  and  a  rampart  {vallum)  made  of  the  earth 
that  was  thrown  up  (.agger),  with  stakes  (valli)  fixed 
«t  the  top  of  it.  The  labour  of  this  work  was  so 
divided  that  the  allies  completed  the  two  sides  of 
the  camp  along  which  they  were  stationed,  and  the 
two  Roman  legions  the  rest ;  the  centurions  and 
tribunes  superintended  the  work  performed  by  the 
Romans,  the  priefects  of  the  allies  seem  to  have 
done  the  same  for  Ibem. 

Wo  will  now  speak  of  the  discipline  of  the  camp. 
After  choosing  the  ground  {Icca  eafcn),  the  proper 
ofiScers  marked,  by  flags  and  other  signals,  the 
principal  points  and  quarters ;  so  that,  as  Polybius 
observes,  the  soldiers,  on  arriving  at  the  place,  pro- 
eoiided  to  their  respective  stations  like  troops  en- 
tering a  well-known  city,  and  passing  through  the 
streets  to  their  several  quarters.  The  tribunes  then 
met,  and  administered  to  all,  freemen  as  well  as 
slaves,  an  oath  to  the  effect  "  that  they  would  steal 
nothing  fiom  the  camp,  and  bring  whatever  they 
might  find  to  the  tribunes."  After  this,  two  mani- 
[des  were  chosen  from  the  principes  and  hastati  of 
each  legion,  to  keep  clean  and  in  good  order  the 
Via  Principalis,  a  place  of  general  resort.  The  re- 
maining eighteen  maniples  of  the  principes  and  has- 
tati were  assigned  by  lot,  three  to  each  of  the  six 
tribunes,  and  had  to  perform  for  them  certain  du- 
ties, such  as  raising  their  tents,  levelling  and  paving 
the  ground  about  them,  and  fencing  in  their  bag- 
gage when  necessary.  These  three  maniples  also 
supplied  two  regular  guards  of  four  men  each,  part 
of  whom  were  posted  in  front  of  the  tribunes'  tents, 
part  at  the  back  by  the  horses.  The  triarii  and 
velites  were  exempt  from  this  duty ;  but  each  mani- 
ide  of  the  former  bad  to  supply  a  guatd  of  men  to 
the  turma  of  horse  that  was  at  their  back ;  their 
chief  duty  was  to  look  after  the  horses,  though  they 
a]8>>  attended  to  other  things.  Moreover,  each  of 
the  thirty  maniples  of  foot  kept  guard  in  turn  about 
the  consul,  both  as  a  protection  and  a  guard  of  hon- 
our. The  general  arrangements  of  the  camp  were 
■nde:  the  direction  of  two  of  the  tribunes,  who 
were  appointed  by  lot  from  each  legion,  and  acted 
ibr  two  months.  The  prefects  of  the  allies  took 
their  turn  of  authority  in  the  same  way,  but,  in  all 
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We  may  now  observe,  that  ever>  mominc  M 
daybreak  the  centurions  and  horsemen  presentee 
themselves  to  the  tribunes.  The  latter  then  went 
to  the  consul  and  rLceived  his  orders,  which  wer« 
conveyed  through  the  former  to  the  soldiers.  The 
watchword  for  the  night,  marked  on  a  four-corner- 
ed piece  of  wood,  and  therefore  called  tessera,  waj 
given  out  in  the  following  way :  A  soldier  in  every 
tenth  maniple,  posted  farthest  offfrom  the  tribune'! 
tent,  was  exempted  from  guard  duty,  and  presented 
himself  at  sunset  before  the  tribune,  from  whom  b< 
received  the  tessera ;  he  returned  with  it  to  his  own 
tent,  and,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  gave  it  to 
the  centurion  of  number  nine ;  it  was  pafBec*  on  by 
him  to  the  centurion  of  number  eight,  and  so  on, 
till  it  came  back  to  the  tribune.  Besides  the  guards 
{exoMa)  of  the  tribunes,  &c.,  which  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  there  were  also  several  night 
watches  (vigilia):  thus  there  were  generally  three 
about  the  quaestorium,  and  two  for  each  of  tho  lega 
ti ;  each  division  (rdy^n)  also  set  a  watch  for  itseIC 
The  velites  were  stationed  by  the  walls  of  the  ram- 
part, and  supplied  the  posts  or  pickets  at  the  gates 
(statitmcs  ante  portas  agehant). 

We  will  now  describe  the  arrangements  for  th« 
inspection  of  the  night-watches,  first  observing  that 
the  night  was  divided  into  four,  each  of  three  hours' 
length ;  the  arrangements  were  as  follows :  The 
soldiers  of  the  watch-companies,  supplied  by  the 
different  maniples  who  were  to  furnish  the  guard* 
during  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  received  fron 
the  tribune  a  number  of  small  tablets  (^Xii^ia)  willi 
certain  marks  upon  them,  and  then  went  to  tht.i' 
respective  posts.  The  duty  of  visiting  these  posts 
and  making  the  nightly  rounds  of  inspection,  de- 
volved upon  the  horsemen.  Four  of  these,  who 
were  selected  for  this  duty  every  day,  according  t« 
a  regular  cycle,  received  from  the  tribune  written 
instructions  as  to  the  time  when  they  were  to  viiH 
each  post,  and  the  number  of  posts  to  be  visitel- 
they  were  called  circuitores  {■nepiitoKoi),  and,  in  lb«f 
time  of  Vrgetius,  circitores.  After  receiving  tb«i» 
orders,  they  went  and  posted  themselves  by  the 
first  maniple  of  the  triarii,  the  centurion  of  which 
was  required  to  see  that  the  hours  of  the  watcb 
were  properly  given  by  the  sound  of  tho  trumpet : 
then,  when  the  time  came,  the  cireuitor  of  the  first 
watch  proceeded  on  his  rounds  to  all  the  posts ;  it 
he  found  the  guards  awake  and  on  duty,  he  xodk 
their  tablets ;  if  he  found  them  asleep,  or  any  on« 
absent  from  his  post  he  called  upon  the  friends 
who  accompanied  him  to  witness  the  fact,  and  so 
passed  on  to  the  next  post.  The  same  wi>s  done 
by  the  circuitores  of  the  other  watches.  The  next 
morning,  eill  the  inspectors  appeared  uefore  Uw 
tribunes,  and  presented  the  tablets  they  had  re- 
ceived ;  any  guard  whose  tablet  was  not  produced, 
was  required  to  account  for  it  If  the  fault  lay 
with  the  cireuitor,  he  was  liable  to  a  stoning,  which 
was  generally  fatal.  A  regular  system  of  rewards 
and  punishments  was  established  in  the  camp,  after 
describing  which,  Polybius  gives  the  following  com- 
parison between  the  methods  of  encampment  among 
the  Romans  and  Greeks. 

The  latter,  be  says,  endeavoured  to  avail  tben^ 
selves  of  the  natural  advantages  afforded  by  any 
ground  they  could  seize  upon,  thus  avoiding  the 
trouble  of  intrenchment,  and  securing,  as  they 
thought,  greater  safety  than  any  artificial  defence 
would  have  given  them.  The  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  they  had  no  regular  form  of  camp,  and 
the  different  divisions  of  an  army  had  no  fixed  place 
to  occupy. 

In  describing  the  Roman  camp  and  its  intemsl 
arrangements,  we  have  confined  ouivdvcs  to  the  iO' 
formation  given  by  Polybius,  which,  of  course,  ap 
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plies  only  to  hi*  age,  and  to  annies  constituted  like 
(hose  he  witnessed.  When  the  practice  of  drawing 
up  the  anny  according  to  cohorts,  ascribed  to  Ma- 
rios or  Cffisor  (md.  Abhy,  p.  104),  had  superseded 
Uie  ancient  division  into  maniples,  and  the  distinc- 
tKNi  of  triarii,  dec,  the  internal  arrangements  of 
die  camp  must  have  been  changed  accordingly. 
Ko,  also,  was  the  outward  form ;  for  we  learn  from 
Vegetiijs,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Valentinian  (A.D.  386),  that  camps  were  made 
•rinare,  round,  or  triangular,  to  suit  the  nature  of 
Ums  ground,  and  that  the  most  approved  form  was 
the  oblong,  with  the  length  one  third  greater  than 
llie  breadUi.'  He  also  distinguishes  between  camps 
made  only  for  a  night  or  on  a  march,  and  those 
which  were  stativa,  or  built  strongly  for  a  station- 
ary encampment.  Another  author  also*  alludes  to 
places  in  the  camp  vibir.h  Polybius  does  not  men- 
tion, e.  g.,  the  vaUtvdinarium,  or  infirmary  ;  the  vet- 
eriiurium,  or  farriery ;  the  jfabric^  jr  forge ;'  the 
labuUnum,  or  record-office.  Besides  this,  we  read 
of  a  great  variety  of  troops  under  the  emperors 
which  did  not  exist  under  the  Republic,  and,  of 
course,  bad  their  respective  stations  assigned  them 
in  the  camp. 

In  closing  this  article,  we  will  mention  some 
poiats,  a  previous  notice  of  which  would  have  in- 
terrcpted  the  order  of  description 

We  learn  from  Tacitus*  that  a  part  of  the  prsto- 
nam  was  called  the  aogurale,  the  auguries  being 
there  taken  by  the  general. 

The  quKstorium,  in  former  times,  seems  to  have 
been  near  the  back  gate,  or  Porta  Decumana,  hence 
called  qutestoria.*  The  same  author*  tells  us  that 
the  tribunes  fonnerly  inspected  (circumibanl)  the 
night-watches.  In  the  principia,  or  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  was  erected  the  tribunal  of  the  gen- 
ual, fiom  which  he  h.irangued  the  soldiers.'  The 
Uibnoes  administered  justice  there.*  The  princi- 
pal standards,  the  altars  of  the  gods,  and  the  ima- 
ges of  the  emperors,  were  also  placed  there* 

From  the  stationary  camps,  or  castra  stativa, 
arose  many  towns  in  Europe  ;'*  in  England,  espe- 
cially those  whose  names  end  in  cester  or  Chester. 
Some  of  the  most  perfect  of  those  which  can  be 
traced  in  the  present  day  are  at  Ardoch  and  Strat- 
bern,  in  Scotland.    Their  form  is  generally  oblong. 

The  castella  of  the  Romans  in  England  were 
places  of  very  great  strength,  built  for  fixed  stations. 
Burgh  Castle  in  Suffolk,  the  ancient  Garanomium, 
and  Richborough  Castle,  the  Rutupis  of  the  Ro- 
mans, near  Sandwich  in  Kent,  are  still  standing ; 
ihey  seem  to  have  been  built  nearly  on  the  model 
of  the  castra.  For  information  on  the  Roman  sta- 
tions in  this  country,  the  leader  is  referred  to  Gen- 
»Tal  Roy's  Miltlary  Aniiiuitiu  in  Great  Britain. 

CATAGRAPHA.    (  Vid.  Piotora.) 

CATALO-GIA.    (Kirf.  Analoou.) 

CArALO'OlON.    iVid.  Caopoka.) 

CATAITTX.    (Kid.  GAtEA.) 

CATA'rX)GOS,  the  catalogue  of  those  persons  in 
Athens  who  were  liable  to  regular  militai?  service. 
At  Athens,  those  persons  done  who  possessed  a 
certain  amount  of  property  were  allowed  to  serve 
hi  the  regular  infantry,  while  the  lower  class,  the 
tbetes,  had  not  this  privilege.  (Kiii.  Census.)  Thus 
die  former  are  called  ol  Ik  KOraXoyov  OTpaTeiovre^, 
•I  d  the  latter  ol  i(u  ni  Kari^ymi."  Those  who 
wvre  exempted  by  their  age  from  military  service 
arc  called  by  Demosthenes"  nl  imip  rim  kotoAoj-ov. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  duty  of  the  generals 


1.  (Tagat.,  lit.,  8.)— S.  (Hyginii>,  Dd  Cutnur.et.)— 3.  (Cic,  En. 

I  Vkia-iij.,8.)— 4.  (Ann.,  ii.,  13 ;  iv.,  30.)— 9.  (Lir.,  x.,S3; 

lir,  47.)--6.  (ziTiii.,  S4.)— 7.  (TAcit.,  Ann.,  i.,  67.— Iliit.,  ii., 
ia.>-8.  (Li..,  iiTiii.,  24.)— ».  (T«cit.,  Ann.,  i.,  39 !  !»«"•— 
BiM,  L  c)— 10.  (CaMOb.  >d  Snctoo,  Octav.,  18.)— 11.  (Xml, 
0«neB.,  U.  3,  Ml.)— IS.  (Da  Svnt..  p.  K7,  c.  2.) 


{arparriytii)  to  make  out  the  list  of  perat.ns  liable  tr- 
service  (vid.  ASTPaTEIAS  PPA+H),  in  which  duty 
they  were  probably  assistc-1  by  the  demarchi,  an^ 
sometimes  by  the  /SovXnroi.' 

KATAAT'SEQ2  TOT  AHMOT  rPA*H  (Karo- 
/Ivffeuf  Tov  d^/iov  ypa^)  was  an  action  brought 
against  those  persons  who  had  altered,  or  attempt- 
ed to  alter,  the  democratical  form  of  government  at 
Athens.  A  person  was  also  liable  to  this  actioi- 
who  held  any  public  office  in  the  state  after  Ih' 
democracy  had  been  subverted.'  This  action  ii 
closely  connected  with  the  npoioaiat  ypatiii  (iiri 
rrpoSoaitf  njf  voMuft  $  ti'i  KaToXiaei  tov  O^/tov'), 
with  which  it  appears  in  some  cases  to  have  been 
almost  identical.  The  form  of  proceeding  was  the- 
same  in  both  cases,  namely,  by  elaayyeXia.  In  the 
case  of  KoraXvaeot  to6  i^/tov,  the  punishment  was 
death ;  the  property  of  the  offender  was  confiscated 
to  the  state,  and  a  tenth  part  dedicated  to  Athena.' 

CATAL'USIS.     (Vid.  Gaupona.) 

*CATANANKE  (Koroxoy/o?).  "  ITiere  are  few 
plants  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  ancients,"  ob 
serves  Adams,  "about  which  there  is  such  a  diver 
sity  of  opinion.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention 
that  Sprengel,  upon  the  whole,  inclines  to  the  opin- 
ion that  the  first  species  is  the  Omilhopua  com 
prestut,  and  the  other  the  AstragaluM  magniformit 
Herit." 

CATAPHRACTA.    (Vid.  Loeica) 

CATAPHRA'CTI  (KarafpaKToi).  Tliis  word  was 
used  in  two  different  significations : 

I.  It  was  the  name  of  the  heavy-armed  cavalry, 
the  horses  of  which  were  also  covered  with  defen 
sive  armour,*  whence  they  are  called  by  Pollux' 
reptirc^payfiivoi.  The  armour  of  the  horses  con- 
sisted either  of  scale  armour,  or  of  plates  of  metal, 
which  had  different  names,  according  to  the  parta 
of  the  body  which  they  protected.  Pollux'  speaks 
of  the  irpontroiridiov,  irapuir«n>,  irai/filcv,.npooTtpi'i- 
iiov,  vapair^xvpldiov,  napa/uipldtov,  vapaKvtifiiiiov 
Among  many  of  the  Eastern  nations,  who  placed 
their  chief  dependance  upon  their  cavalry!  we  find 
horses  protected  in  this  manner ;  but  among  the 
Romans  we  do  not  read  of  any  troops  of  this  de- 
scription till  the  later  times  of  the  Empire,  whca 
the  discipline  of  the  legions  was  destroyed,  and  the 
chief  dependance  began  to  be  placed  on  the  caval- 
ry. When  Postumus  leaves  Rome  for  the  Eastern 
wars,  Galla  prays, 

"  Neve  tua  Medcc  latentur  cade  tagitla, 

Ferretu  drnuUo  ncu  calaphractue  equo."* 

This  species  of  troops  was  common  among  the 
Persians  from  the  earliest  times,  from  whom  it 
was  adopted  by  their  Macedonian  conquerors.*  In 
the  army  of  Cyrus,  Xenophon  says'*  that  the  horses 
were  protected  by  coverings  for  the  forehead  and 
chest  (irpoiieTuniiioiQ  Koi  npooTepviiiotf) ;  and  the 
same  was  the  case  with  the  army  of  Artaxerxes, 
when  he  fought  with  his  younger  brother)". '  Troops 
of  this  description  were  called  clibanarti  by  the  Per- 
sians (cataphracli  equitet,  quot  dibanarios  dictitani 
Per»a").  We  first  read  of  cataphracti  in  the  Roman 
army  in  the  time  of  Constantinev" 

II.  The  term  Cataphracti  was  applied  to  shipe 
which  had  decks,  in  opposition  to  aphracti.    (VuL 

A  PHR AOTUIt  ^ 

CATAPIRATER  (KarairtipaTripia,  jSoX/f),  the 
lead  used  in  sounding,  or  fathoming  the  depth  o/ 
water  in  navigation. 


I.  (Demoath.,c.Pol3rrl.,  p.  ISOe.)— ».  (.\niloc.,  De  Mjnt.,  48.! 
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(Amm.  Mareell.,  1.  c.)  * 
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CATARACTA. 


CATEWA. 


llie  mode  of  employing  this  instrument  appears  | 
(o  bare  undergone  no  change  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  and  is  described  with  exactness  in 
the  account  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  and  shipwreck  at 
Melite.'  A  cylindrical  piece  of  lead  was  attached 
to  a  long  line,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  thrown  into 
the  water  in  advance  of  the  vessel,  ami  to  sink  rap- 
idly to  the  bottom,  the  line  being  marked  with  knots 
U  each  fathom  to  measure  the  depth.*  By  smear- 
ng  the  bottom  of  the  lead  with  tallow  {unetum*), 
specimens  of  the  ground  were  brought  up,  showing 
irhbther  it  was  clay,*  gravel,  or  hari  rock. 

CATAPUL'TA.     (Ktrf.  Torhentom.) 

CATARA'CTA  {KarafifiuKTrK).  a  portcullisi  so 
railed,  because  it  fell  with  great  force  and  a  loud 
noise. 

According  to  Vegetius.'  it  was  an  additional  de- 
fence, suspended  by  iron  rings  and  ropes  before  the 
gates  of  a  city,  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  the 
enemy  had  come  up  to  tht  gates,  the  portcullis 
might  be  let  down  so  as  to  shut  them  in,  and  to  en- 
able the  besieged  to  assail  them  from  above.  In 
'  fl  accompanying  plan  of  the  principal  entrance  to 
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Pcmpeii,  there  are  two  sideways  Ibt  foot-passengers, 
and  a  road  between  them,  fourteen  feet  wide,  for 
carriages.  The  gates  were  placed  at  A,  A.  turning 
on  pivo's  {vii.  Cakdo),  as  is  proved  by  the  holes  m 
the  pavement,  which  still  remain.  This  end  of  the 
road  was  nearest  to  the  town ;  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, the  rc«J  led  into  the  country.  The  port- 
'  illis  was  at  B,  B,  and  was  made  to  slide  in  grooves 
•nit  in  the  walls.  The  sideways,  secured  with 
■mailer  gates,  were  roofed  in,  whereas  the  portion 
of  the  main  road  between  the  gates  (A,  A)  and  the 
portcullis  (B,  B)  was  open  to  the  sky.  When, 
therefore,  an  attack  was  made,  the  assailants  were 
either  excluded  by  the  portcullis,  or,  if  they  forced 
their  way  into  the  barbican,  and  attempted  to  break 
down  the  gates,  the  citizens,  surrounding  and  at- 
tacking them  from  above,  had  the  greatest  possible 
iacilitics  for  impeding  and  destroying  them.  Vege- 
tius speaks  of  the  "  cataiacta"  as  an  ancierU  contri- 
mnoe;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  employed  by 
he  Jews  at  Jerusalem  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Ctovid.* 


.  (Adi,  z.-^ii .  98.)  -S.  (blu.,  Ot'k^  mx.,  4.— Entuth.  in 
a  ,  -.,  ?«e.)— 3  (Luc-Mn.  ■».  'tid.,  I.  o.)— 4.  (Herod.,  ii.,  ».)— 
t.  (DaKt,  Ml.  ,i>., -*.>-  4.  >"itl..:tiT.,7,t.— Coa|>an  Jer.,xz., 


A  sluice  eonstructi-d  in  a  watereomae,  and  i 

to  rise  and  fall  like  a  portcullis,  was  called  by  ila 
name  {calaraclu  aqua  currum  temperaTc^).  Rnlilinc* 
mentions  the  use  of  such  sluices  in  salt-woriu 
(Vid.  Salik^.) 

The  term  "  cataracts;"  was  also  apjdiea  to  thoae 
natural  channels  which  were  obstructed  by  rock; 
barriers,  producing  a  rapid  and  violent  descent  oil 
the  water,  as  in  the  celebrated  "  catamM"  of  the 
Nile. 

•CATARACTES  (xaropuKriTc),  the  name  O  « 
bird  mentioned  by  Aristotle.'  Schneider  (who  reads 
xom^iliuxrQf)  pronounces  it,  upon  the  authority  of 
(Edmann,  to  be  the  Pelleeaniu  battamit,  L.,  or  tbi 
Gannet.  In  Scotland  it  is  known  by  the  name  Ot 
the  Solan  Goose.* 

KATA£KOnH£  rPA4>H  (xarotririMrqf  ypa^),  n 
action  brought  against  spies  at  Athens.  CAy  /ih 
upa  veirepl  rif  ^p^  npta/uvof,  irpeSXovv  ypa^mn 
TovTov  (if  KOTuaKKrov.')  If  a  spy  was  diseoTcred, 
he  was  put  to  the  rack  in  order  to  obtain  informa- 
tion from  him,  and  afterward  put  to  death.*  It  ap- 
pears that  foreigners  only  were  liable  to  this  action, 
since  citizens  who  were  guilty  of  this  crime  xrvn 
liable  to  the  vpoioalof  ypa^tj. 

CATEN'GYAN  (KaTcyyvfp).    (Vid.  Enotk.) 

CATEGOR'IA  (.KOTTiyopia).     (Vid.  Graphk.) 

CATEI'A,  a  missile  used  in  war  by  the  GemiaiM, 
Gauls,  and  some  of  the  Italian  nations,'  supposed 
to  resemble  the  Acus.*  It  probably  had  its  naine 
from  cutting ;  and,  if  so,  the  Welsh  terms  emtn,  a 
weapon,  cateui,  to  cut  or  mangle,  and  catau,  to  fight, 
are  nearly  allied  to  it. 

CATELLA.    {Vid.  Catena.) 

CATE-NA,  dim.  CATELLA  (uXtxrif,  dim.  j>*. 
aiov,  t'lkvoiitov),  a  chain. 

Thucydides*  informs  us  that  the  Platcans  madj 
use  of  "  long  iron  chains"  to  suspend  the  beam* 
which  they  let  fall  upon  the  battering-rams  of  tbrit 
assailants.  (Kid.  Arirs.)  Under  the  Romans,  pris- 
oners were  chained  in  the  following  manner :  The 
soldier  who  was  appointed  to  guard  a  particular  cap- 
tive had  the  chain  fastened  to  the  wrist  of  his  left 
hand,  the  right  remaining  at  liberty.  The  prisoner, 
on  the  contrary,  had  the  chain  fastened  to  the  wrist 
of  his  right  hand.  Hence  deztrat  iruertare  cattmi 
means  to  submit  to  captivity  :"  Ictiorem  t*  *tni*tra 
calenam."  The  prisoner  and  the  soldier  who  had 
the  care  of  him  (cutiott  were  said  to  be  tied  to  one 
another  {alligati  ;**  latro  el  eMgatut").  Sometimes, 
for  greater  security,  the  prisoner  was  chained  to  t»o 
soldiers,  one  on  each  side  of  him  (iXvaeei  ivm") 
If  he  was  found  guiltless,  they  broke  or  cut  asun- 
der his  chains  (weXiKtt  SUko^c  t^  i>ian").  la- 
stead  of  the  common  materials,  iron  or  bronze,  An- 
tony, having  got  into  his  power  Artavasdes,  king  cA 
the  Armenians,  paid  him  the  pretended  compiimeiit 
of  having  him  bound  with  chains  of  gold.'* 

Chains  which  were  of  superior  value,  either  oa 
account  of  the  material  or  the  workmanship,  are 
commonly  called  eatella  (uXvtria),  the  diminutive 
expressing  their  fineness  and  delicacy  as  well  ac 
their  minuteness.  The  specimens  of  ancient  chains 
which  we  have  in  bronze  lamps,  in  scales  (vid.  L<- 
bra),  and  in  ornaments  for  the  person,  esptcialiy 
necklaces  {vid.  Monile),  show  a  great  variety  of  el 
egant  and  ingenious  patterns.    Besides  a  plain  cir 
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CATOBLEPAS 


CAUCALIS. 


«ie  or  oval,  the  separate  link  u  often  shaped  Uke  the 
Sgure  8,  or  is  a  bar  with  a  circle  at  each  end,  or  as- 
snmes  other  Tonns,  some  of  which  are  here  shown. 
The  Uoks  are  also  found  so  closely  entwined,  that 
the  chain  resembles  platted  wire  or  thread,  like  the 
p>kl  chains  now  manufactured  at  Venice.  This  is 
represented  in  the  lowest  figure  of  the  woodcut. 


rhfse  valuable  chains  were  sometimes  given  as 
rewards  to  the  soldiej-s;'  but  they  were  commonly 
worn  by  ladies,  either  on  the  neck  (irepi  tov  rpuxv- 
Xov  aXvaiov^),  or  round  the  waist ;'  and  were  used 
to  suspend  pearls,  oi  jewels  set  in  gold,  keys,  lock- 
Os,  and  other  trinkets. 

CATERVA'RII.  (Vid.  Glaoutobes.) 
CATHEDRA,  a  seat ;  but  the  term  was  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  soft  seats  used  by  women, 
whereas  sella  signified  a  seat  common  to  both  sex- 
es {inter  femiruiu  cathedraa*).  The  cathedrae  were, 
oo  donbl,  of  various  forms  and  sizes ;  but  they  usu- 
afiv  appear  to  have  had  backs  to  them,  as  is  the 
case  m  the  one  represented  in  the  annexed  wood- 
eat,  which  is  taken  from  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
work  on  Greek  vases.  On  the  cathedra  is  seated  a 
bride,  who  is  being  fanned  by  a  female  slave  with  a 
fcn  made  of  peacock's  feathers 


Vt'oiuen  were  also  accustomed  to  be  carried 
Aoroini  in  these  cathedrse  instead  of  in  lecttcs, 
wbicL  i>ractice  was  sometimes  adopted  by  eftemi- 
■ate  percons  of  the  other  sex  (iczta  ccntict  feratur 
tmUudrt').  The  word  cathedra  was  also  applied  to 
Ifas  chair  or  pulpit  from  which  lectures  were  read.' 

♦CATCBLEPAS  {KaruSUnac  or  to  kuto  /SW- 
$tori  «  wv^  animal  dwelling  in  .Ethiopia,  near  the 
woatf)a  o'the  Nile.  PUny'  describes  it  as  of  mod- 
erate size  in  every  respect  except  the  head,  which 
M  SO  heavy  that  the  •n-eature  bears  it  with  difficul- 
ty. Hence  it  holds  the  head  always  towards  the 
groand  ;  and  from  the  circumstance  of  its  thus  al- 
ways looking  downward,  it  gets  the  name  of  Cato- 
Dlepas  (/toTtf,  "  downward,"  and  l3XeKo,  "to  look"). 
It  is  well  for  the  human  race,  it  seems,  that  the  an- 
imal has  this  downcast  look,  since  otherwise  it 

I.  (Lit,  xuiT,  31.) — 3.  (Menander,  n.  03,  ed.  Mein.)— 3. 
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would  annihilate  them  all ;  for  no  one,  says  Plmv 
can  catch  its  eye  without  expiring  on  the  s)>ot 
yElian'  makes  the  Catoblepas  resemble  a  bull,  ba 
with  a  more  fierce  and  terrible  aspect.  Its  eyes, 
accoiding  to  him,  are  red  with  blood,  but  are  small- 
er than  those  of  an  ox,  and  surmounted  by  large 
and  elevated  eyebrows.  Its  mane  rises  on  the 
summit  of  the  head,  descends  on  the  forehead,  and 
(Mivers  the  face,  giving  an  additional  terror  to  its 
aspect.  It  feeds,  the  same  authority  informs  ns,  on 
deadly  herbs,  which  render  its  breath  so  poisonous 
that  all  annuals  which  inhale  it,  even  men  thenS^ 
selves,  instantly  perish.  Modem  naturalists  have 
formed  the  Genus  Catoblepas,  in  one  of  the  species 
of  which  they  place  the  Gnu,  an  animal  that  may 
possibly  have  given  rise  to  some  of  these  marvel 
ious  tales.  Indeed,  no  other  creature  but  the  Gnu 
could  well  give  rise  to  so  many  singular  ideas 
There  is  none  that  has  an  air  so  extraordinary,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  mournful,  by  reason,  principal- 
ly, of  its  long  white  eyebrows,  and  the  hair,  or,  rath 
er,  mane  on  its  snout,  a  characteristic  not  found  in 
any  other  species  of  Antelope.* 

*CATOCHI'TIS  (KOToxlrnf  ^(k),  a  species  oj 
gem  or  stone  found  in  Corsica,  and  adhering  to  the 
hand  like  gum.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  either 
amber,  or  some  variety  of  bitumen.* 

CATLINGS  (KUTpivoc)  is  a  genuine  Greek  word, 
with  an  exact  and  distuict  signification,  althocgh  it 
is  found  in  no  lexicon,  and  only  in  two  authors,  viz., 
Mr.  Charles  Fellows,  as  quoted  in  Abatrcx,  p.  79, 
who  gives  the  figure  of  the  agricultura  implement 
which  it  denoted,  with  the  name  written  over  the 
implement,  fi-om  a  very  ancient  MS.  of  Hesiod't 
Works  an<l  Days.*  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  k&t- 
pivo(  had  a  Latin  name ;  for  Pliny*  describes  it  by 
a  periphrasis :  "  Purgct  vomerem  subinde  slittuUn* 
euspidatus  rallo.''  But  his  remark  proves  that  it 
was  used  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  Greece,  and  coin- 
cides with  the  accompanying  representation,  from 
a  very  ancient  bronze  of  an  Etruscan  ploughman 
driving  his  yoke  of  oxen  with  the  Karpivoi  in  his 
hand.' 


It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  the  traveller  were  tc 
visit  the  remote  valleys  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor 
and  take  time  to  study  the  language  and  liabits  of 
the  people,  he  would  find  many  other  curious  and 
instructive  remains  of  classical  antiquity,  which  are 
preserved  in  no  other  way. 

♦CATUS.    (VU.  Fklis.) 

*C.\U'CALIS,  a  species  of  plant  mentioned  by  Dl 
oscorides,  Galen,  and  others.  The  account  whicl 
they  give  of  it  answers  very  well  to  the  characters 
of  the  Caucalis,  L.,  or  Hedge. Parsley.  Sprpngel 
accordingly  refers  it  to  the  Caucalis  maritima,  l.am 
Sibthorp,  however,  prefers  the  Tordylium  officinale. 
an  opinion  in  which  Billerbeck  appears  to  coincide.' 


1.  (N.  A.,  tA.,  6.)— S.  (Griffith'!  Cuvier,  toI.  it.,  p.  SIS6.— O 
Cnvieis  ad  Plin.,  1  o  )— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxzrii.,  10.— Miion% 
Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  18S.^-4.  (PaliogT.  Gr.,  p.  ».)— 5.  (H.  N, 
xriii..  t^,  3.)— 4.  (Micali,  Italia  avanti  il  Doni.  dei  Rain.,  t.  L-l 
~7.  (DloKnr.,  ii.,  168.— Galen,  Da  SimpL,  vii.— Tht-'i/luaft 
H.  P..  iJ..  7.— Adania,  A-i».-rf.,  ».  t.) 
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I/JIUSIA. 


•CAUDA  £QUI'NA.    {Vid.  Hippoatii.) 

CAViEDlUM.    (KiiHoosE.) 

CAVEA.    (Vid.  Tbeitbdm.) 

CAUPO'NA  was  used  in  two  different  significa- 
iioas: 

I.  It  signified  an  inn,  where  traveUers  obtaine<i 
fooii  and  lodging ;  in  which  sense  it  answered  to 
the  Oreek  words  iravioKeiw,  Karayuryuni,  and  /card- 
\vati. 

2  It  signified  a  shop  whei  3  wine  and  ready-dresa- 
ed  meat  were  sold,  and  thus  corresponded  to  the 
Greek  xaTr^Xn'ov.  The  person  who  kept  a  caupona 
was  called  caupo. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  many  writers  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  inns  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  persons  of  any  respectability,  and  that 
their  caupone  and  vavioKtla  were  mere  houses  of 
shelter  for  the  lowest  classes.  That  such,  howev- 
er, was  not  the  case,  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
classical  authors  will  sufficiently  show ;  though  it 
is,  at  the  same  time,  very  evident  that  their  houses 
of  public  entertainment  did  not  correspond,  either 
in  size  or  convenience,  to  similar  places  in  modern 
times.  It  is  also  true  that  the  hospitality  of  the  an- 
cients rendered  such  houses  less  necessary  than  in 
modem  times ;  but  they  nevertheless  appear  tu  have 
been  very  numerous  in  Greece.  The  public  ambas- 
sadors of  Athens  were  sometimes  obliged  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  accommodation  of  such  houses,' 
as  well  as  private  persons.*  In  addition  to  which, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  great  number  of  festi- 
vals which  were  celebrated  in  the  difi^rent  towns 
of  Greece,  besides  the  four  great  national  festivals, 
to  which  persons  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 
must  have  required  a  considerable  number  of  inns 
to  accommodate  strangers,  not  only  in  the  places 
where  the  festivals  were  celebrated,  but  also  on  the 
oads  leading  to  those  places. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  want  of  such  houses  of 
public  entertainment  would  be  less  felt  than  among 
the  Greeks ;  because,  during  the  latter  days  of  the 
Republic  and  under  the  emperors,  most  Romans  of 
respectability  had  friends  or  connexions  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Europe  and  Asia,  who  could  accom- 
modate them  in  their  own  bouses.  They  were, 
however,  frequently  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
public  inns.* 

An  inn  was  not  only  called  canpona,  but  also  to- 
bema  and  tabema  divertoria,*  or  simply  dntrtorium 
or  devenorium. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  caupona  also 
signified  a  place  where  wine  and  ready-dressed 
provisions  were  sold,'  thus  corresponding  to  the 
Oreek  Kam/Xtiov.  In  Greek  /cdtn^Xof  signifies,  in 
general,  a  retail  trader,  who  sold  goods  in  small 
qnantities,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  fl-oAtyxd- 
mirXof,  and  his  business  iraXiyKair^Xtiew.'  The 
word  xdirv^tt  however,  is  more  particularly  applied 
to  a  person  who  sold  ready-dressed  provisions,  and 
especially  wine  in  small  quantities,  as  plainly  ap- 
pears from  a  passage  in  Plato.'  When  a  retail 
dealer  in  other  commodities  is  spoken  of,  the  name 
of  his  trade  is  usually  prefixed  ;  thus  we  read  of 
rpoCaTOKumiXot,*  Sirhjv  nuTnjXof ,'  aaTrldov  icdjnjXof  ,'* 
9(£/UoKd)n7^,  du!.  In  these  Kav^Xcla  only  persons 
of  the  very  lowest  class  were  accustomed  to  eat 
•nd  drink  (ev  KaTnif.eti^  di  ^yclv  ^  vulv  oideli  ovS 

In  Rome  itself  there  were,  no  doubt,  inns  to  ac- 
commodate strangers ;  but  these  were  probably  only 


frequented  by  the  lower  classes,  since  all  iwnmni 
in  respectable  society  could  easily  find  aooommoda- 
tion  in  the  houses  of  their  friends.  There  were, 
however,  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  numeroai  hoasea 
where  wine  and  ready-dressed  provisions  were  soM 
The  houses  where  persons  were  allowed  to  eat  and 
drink  were  usually  called  popinte,  and  not  caupona  - 
and  the  keepers  uf  them,  pops.  They  were  princi- 
pally frequented  by  slaves  and  the  lower  clasaes,' 
and  were,  consequently,  only  furnished  with  stood 
to  sit  upon  instead  of  couches,  whence  MartiaP 
calls  these  places  sellanolat  popinat.  This  cii^ 
cumstance  is  illustrated  by  a  painting  found  at  Pom- 
peii in  a  wine-shop,  representing  a  drinking-scene. 
There  are  four  persons  sitting  on  stools  roiiDd  a 
tripod  table.  The  dress  of  two  of  the  figures  is  i«- 
markable  for  the  hoods,  which  resemble  those  of  tho 
capotes  worn  by  the  Italian  sailors  and  fishennea 
of  the  present  day.  They  use  cups  made  of  horn 
instead  of  glasses,  and,  from  their  whole  appear- 
ance, evidently  belong  to  the  lower  orders.  Above 
them  are  different  sorts  of  eatables  hung  upon  a 
row  of  pegs. 


I.  (.Sichin.,  Da  F>Is.  Lw.,  p.  373.)— S.  (Cic,  Da  Dir.,  i., 
tJ.— Inr.,  ii.,  4.)— 3.  (Hot.,  Emit.,  I.,  xi.,  11.— Cio.,  Pro  Clu- 
ast.,  M.— Phil.,  li.,  31.)— 4.  (Plaut.,  Memacbm.,  II.,  iii.,  81.)— 
A.  (Mart.,  i.,  57;  ii.,  46.) — 0.  (Demoath.,  o.  DionTaodor.,  p. 
ItSi  — Ariatoph.,  Plot.,  115«.  — PoUui,  Onom.,  Tii.,  «.)— 7. 
(Oorg.,  c.  ISO,  D.  SI8.)— 8.  (Plutarch,  Peric,  94.)— (  (Aria- 
tipb..  Pax.,  117$.)-10.  (M  ,4S».)— 11.  (laocr.,  Areiop..  e.  IS.) 
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The  tbermopolia,  which  are  spoken  of  in  the  arti- 
cle Calida,  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
popinte.  Many  of  these  popinie  seem  to  have  been 
little  better  than  the  lupanaria  or  brothels  ;  w  benee 
Horace*  calls  them  immundas  popina*.  The  wine- 
shop at  Pompeii,  where  the  painting  described  ibove 
was  found,  seems  to  have  been  a  house  of  this  de- 
scription ;  for  behind  the  shop  there  is  an  inner 
chamber  painted  with  every  species  of  indecency.* 
The  ganeet,  which  are  sometimes  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  the  popinee,*  were  brothels,  whence 
they  are  often  classed  with  the  luitru*  Under  the 
emperors  many  attempts  were  made  to  r^ulate  tlw 
popinae,  but  apparently  with  little  success.  Tibe- 
rius forbade  all  cooked  provisions  to  be  sold  in  these 
shops ;'  and  Claudius  commanded  them  to  be  s)  jt 
up  altogether.*.  They  appear,  however,  to  hare 
been  soon  opened  again,  if  they  were  ever  closed ; 
for  Nero  commanded  that  nothing  should  be  sold  in 
them  but  different  kinds  of  cooked  pulse  or  vegeta- 
bles ;*  and  an  edict  to  the  same  effect  was  ala* 
published  by  Vespasian." 

All  persons  who  kept  inns,  or  houses  of  pablie 
entertainment  of  any  kind,  were  held  in  low  estima 
tion,  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans."  The; 
appear  to  have  fully  deserved  the  bad  repntatiou 
which  they  possessed ;  for  they  were  accustomed 
to  cheat  their  customers  by  false  weights  and  meaa- 
ures,  and  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  whene* 
Horace  calls  them  perfidot"  and  tnalignos." 

CAUS^  PROBATIO.    (Ktrf.  Civitas.) 

CAUSIA  (Kavaia),  a  hat  with  a  broad  brim,  whioa 
was  made  of  felt,  and  worn  by  the  Macedoniaa 

1.  (Cic,  Pro  Mil.,  S4.)-8.  (t.,  70.)— S.  (Sat,  !I ,  jr.,  01.)— 
4.  iGaU'a  Pompeiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  10.)— S.  (Snet.,  Tib.,  S4.)--4 
(LiT.,  xr>i.,  a.- Cic,  Phil.,  nil.,  11.— Pro  Sext.,  ».)— 7.  (Snt , 
Tib.,  34.)-6.  (Dion  Cam.,  Ix.,  0.)-t.  (Suet.,  Nrr.,  10.— Dial 
Caia.,  Ixii.,  14.)— 10.  (Dion  Caaa.,  Ixrl.,  10.)— 11.  (Thaookr, 
Char.,  «.- Plat.,  Lagg.,  xi.,  p.  018,  tM.)— IS.  (Sat.,  I.,  i.,  ».)- 
IS.  (Sat.,  I.,  r.,  4.— Zall,  Dta  WirthaMUiser  d.  Altaa.- Stark 
IV.-  u  Da  Tupinia.— BMskcr,  (lallna,  i.,  p.  W-^SO.) 
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nngB.*    Its  fonn  is  seen  in  the  annexed  fignies, 
vliKh  are  taken  ftom  a  fictile  vase,  and  from  a 


o  «dal  of  Alexander  I.  of  Macedon.  The  Romans 
adopted  it  Irom  the  Macedonians,*  and  more  espe- 
cially the  Emperor  Caracalla,  who  used  to  imitate 
Alexander  the  Great  in  his  costume.* 

CAUTIO,  CAVE'RE.  These  words  are  of  fre- 
qnent  occurrence  in  the  Roman  classical  writers 
and  jorists,  and  hare  a  great  variety  of  significa- 
tions, according  to  the  matter  to  which  they  refer. 
Their  general  signification  is  that  of  secarity  given 
by  one  person  to  another,  or  security  which  one 
person  obtains  by  the  advice  or  assistance  of  an- 
oiher.  The  general  term  (cautio)  is  distributed  into 
Its  species  according  to  the  particalar  kind  of  the 
secdrity,  which  may  be  by  satisdatio,  by  a  fidejos- 
«o,  and  in  varioos  other  ways.  The  general  sense 
at  the  word  cantio  is  accordingly  modified  by  its 
adjuncts,  as  cantio  fidejussoria,  pigneraticia,  or  hy- 
pothecaria,  and  so  on.  Cautio  is  used  to  express 
both  the  security  which  a  magistratns  or  a  judex 
may  require  one  party  to  give  to  another,  which  ap- 
plies to  cases  wtere  there  is  a  matter  in  dispute  of 
whidi  a  court  has  already  cognizance ;  and  also  the 
security  which  is  a  matter  of  contract  between  par- 
tie»  not  in  litigation.  Thp  words  cantio  and  oavere 
•re  more  particolarty  ase4  in  the  latter  sense. 

If  a  thing  is  made  a  security  from  one  person  to 
another,  the  cantio  becomes  a  matter  of  pignus  or 
of  hypotheca ;  if  the  cautio  is  the  engagement  of  a 
■urety  on  behalf  of  a  principal,  it  is  a  cautio  fidejus- 
soria.* 

The  cautio  was  meet  frequently  a  writing,  which 
expressed  the  object  of  the  parties  to  it ;  accord- 
ingly, the  word  cautio  came  to  signify  both  the  in- 
itniment  {e&TOgraphitn  or  tiu<rumcn/iim)  and  the 
object  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  instrument 
to  secure.*  Cicero*  uses  the  expression  cautio 
durt^npU  ma.  The  phrase  cavere  aliquid  aUcui 
expressed  the  fact  of  one  person  giving  security  to 
another  as  to  some  particular  thing  or  act.' 

Dlpian*  divides  die  prstoris  stipulationes  into 
thi«e  species,  judiclales,  cautionalM,  communes  ; 
and  be  defines  the  cantionales  to  be  those  which 
are  equivalent  to  an  action,  and  are  a  good  ground 
G>r  a  new  action,  as  the  stipulationes  de  legatis, 
tntela,  ratam  rem  habere,  and  damnum  infectum. 
Cantiones  then,  which  were  a  branch  of  stipula- 
tiones, were  such  contracts  as  would  be  ground  of 
actions.  The  following  examples  will  explain  the 
ftesago  of  Uipian.' 

In  many  cases  a  heres  could  not  safely  pay  lega- 
«iee,  unless  the  legatee  gave  security  {cautio)  to  re- 
fold in  case  the  will  under  which  he  claimed  should 
tun  out  to  be  bad.*  The  Cautio  Muciana  was  the 
engagement  by  which  the  heres  bound  himself  to 
Mfil  the  conditions  of  his  testator's  will,  or  to  give 
wf  tfce  inheritance.  The  heres  was  also,  in  some 
bound  to  give  security  for  the  payment  of 


I.  (Ttl  Max.,  T.,  1, 4.— Paul.,  *p.  EuUth.  ad  11- ii.,  1*1.)— 
«,  (Ptaut^  ICL  Olor.,  IV.,  W.,  4S.— Pan.,  I,,  Hi.,  W.— Antip. 
nim  in  Rnneldi  Analect.,  ii..  111.)— 3.  (Hamdian,  rV„  Tiii., 
y}—i.  (D*.  S7,  Ut.  fl,  a.  I,  ♦  ».)—*.  (Dij.  47,  tft  «,  a. «.)-«. 
(B(k  al  Fam.,  tii.,  18.)— 7.  (Dif.  9>,  tlt.%  a.  97.)— 9.  (Dig.  40, 
III  9.1  - )  (Die.  i,  tit.  3,  a.  17.) 


legacies,  or  the  legatee  was  entitled  to  the  Bono 
rum  Possessio.  Tutores  and  curatores  were  r» 
quired  to  give  security  {tatitdare)  for  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  the  property  intnisted  to  them,  un- 
less  the  tutor  was  appointed  by  testament,  or  unless 
the  curator  was  a  curator  legitimus.*  A  procura- 
tor who  sued  in  the  name  of  an  absent  party  might 
be  required  to  give  security  that  the  absent  party 
would  consent  to  be  conclude  by  the  act  of  hi* 
procurator  ;*  this  security  was  a  species  satisda 
tionis,  included  under  the  genus  cautio.*  In  the 
case  of  damnum  infectum,  the  owner  of  the  land  or 
property  threatened  with  the  mischief  might  call  for 
security  on  the  person  threatening  the  mischief.* 

If  a  vendor  sold  a  thing,  it  was  usual  for  him  tn 
declare  that  he  had  a  good  title  to  it,  and  that,  if  any 
person  recovered  it  from  the  purchaser  by  a  bettei 
title,  he  would  make  it  good  to  the  purchaser ;  and 
in  some  cases  the  cautio  was  for  double  the  value 
of  the  thing.*    This  was,  in  fact,  a  warranty. 

The  wo^  cautio  was  also  applied  to  the  release 
which  a  debtor  obtained  from  his  creditor  on  satis- 
fying his  demand :  in  this  sense  cautio  is  equiva 
lent  to  a  modem  receipt ;  it  is  the  debtor's  security 
against  the  same  demand  being  made  a  second 
time.*  Thus  cavere  ah  aliquo  signifies  to  obtain 
this  kind  of  security.  A  person  to  whom  the  usus 
fructus  of  a  thing  was  given  might  be  required  to 
give  security  that  he  would  enjoy  and  use  it  prop- 
erty, and  not  waste  it.' 

Cavere  is  also  applied  to  express  the  professional 
advice  and  assistance  of  a  lawyer  to  his  client  for 
his  conduct  in  any  legal  matter.* 

The  word  cavere  and  its  derivatives  are  also 
used  to  express  the  provisions  of  a  law  by  which 
anything  is  forbidden  or  ordered,  as  in  the  phrase 
"  Caiitum  eat  lege,  principalibut  constitutioiMtu,"  &c 
It  Is  also  used  to  express  the  words  in  a  will  by 
which  a  testator  declares  his  wish  that  ceitain 
things  should  be  done  after  his  death.  The  prep- 
aration of  the  instruments  of  cautio  was,  of  course, 
the  business  of  a  lawyer. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  farther  the  spe- 
cies of  cautio,  as  they  belong  to  their  several  heads 
in  the  law. 

CE'ADAS  or  CAI'ADAS  (unWof  or  kokMoc)  was 
a  deep  cavern  or  chasm,  like  the  pdpadpov  at  Athens, 
into  which  the  Spartans  were  accustomed  to  thrust 
persons  condemned  to  death.* 

♦CEBLETYRIS  ()ce«^<7m'ptr),  a  species  of  bird, 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes.  It  is  probably,  accord- 
ing to  Adams,  the  Red-pole,  or  PringiUa  Linaria, 

"CEDIT  DIES.    {Vid.  LaoATDii.) 

*CEDRUS  {Kidpoi  and  Kcipio,  the  Cedar,  as  we 
commonly  translate  it.  According  to  the  best  bo- 
tanical writers,  however,  the  xiipoc  of  the  Greeks 
and  Cednu  of  the  Romans  was  a  species  of  Juni- 
per. The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  seems  to  have  been 
but  little  known  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
Theophrastus,  according  to  Marty n,  appears  to 
speak  of  it  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of 
his  History  of  Plants,  where  he  says  that  the  ce- 
dars grow  to  a  great  size  in  Syria,  so  large,  in  fact, 
that  three  men  cannot  encompass  them.  These 
large  Syrian  trees  are  probably  the  Cedars  of  Leb- 
anon, which  Martyn  believes  Theophrastus  had 
only  heard  of,  and  which  he  took  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Lycian  cedara,  only  larger  ;  for  in  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  the  third  book,  where  be  do 


I.  (Oaioa,  i.,  IW.)— t.  (Id.,  iv.,  W.)— 3.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  8, 1. 1^ 
13, 18,  *o.)— 4.  (Cio.,  Top.,  4.— Oaitu,  it.,  31.— Dig.  43,  tit.  8, 
a.  5.)— S.  (Dig.  *1,  tit.  %,  a.  W.)— «.  (Cio.,  Brut.,  ».— Dig.  48, 
tit.  3,  a.  SS,  M.>— 7.  (Dig.  7,  tit.  0.)— 8.  (Cic,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  iii., 
1 ;  tU.,  {.-Pro  Manna,  o.  10.)— 9.  (Tbacjd.,  i.,  114.— Stnib . 
Tiii., p.  887. — Paus.,iT.,  18,H. — Saidaa,  i.  y-'RipaQpov,  Kaio^o^ 
VUdiat..  —lO.  'Arittoph  ,  Am,  501. — Adama.  Appond..  «  t.) 
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acnties  he  Cedar  particularly,  he  says  the  leaves 
are  like  those  of  Juniper,  but  more  priclcly ;  and 
odds  that  the  berries  are  much  alike.  The  uedar 
described  by  Theopbrastus,  tlierefore,  cannot,  as 
Martyn  tbftilis,  be  that  of  Lebanon,  which  bears 
eones,  and  not  berries.  He  taltes  it  rather  for  a 
sort  of  Juniper,  called  Junipenu  major  bacca  rufa- 
cente  by  Bauhin,  Oxycedru*  by  Parldnson,  and  Oz- 
jicednu  Phtenicea  by  Gerard.'  Dioscorides*  de- 
scribes two  species,  of  which  the  first,  or  large 
Cedar,  is  referred  by  Sprengel  to  the  Juniperut  Phcc- 
iiUea,  and  the  smaller  to  the  Janipenu  communu. 
Stacl(house,  on  the  otiier  hand,  refers  the  common 
Kcipof  of  Theopbrastus  to  the  Junipenu  Oxyeedrua, 
and  the  Kcipl^  to  the  Juniperut  SaJnna,  or  Sarin. 
The  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  so  celebrated  in  Scripture, 
is  a  Pine,  and  is  hence  named  Piitus  Cednu  by 
modem  botanists.  The  icedpit  of  the  medical  au- 
thors is,  according  to  Adams,  the  resin  of  the  Ju- 
niper.    NIcander  calls  it  niSpoio  axevBic.' 

♦CELASTRUM  (K^Xaarpov),  a  species  of  plant, 
about  which  the  botanical  writers  are  much  divided 
in  opinion.  Sprengel  marks  it,  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  R.  H.  H.,  as  the  Liguttrum  vulgarc,  or  PVivet, 
and  in  the  second  as  the  Ilex  Aquifolium,  or  Holly. 
Stackbouse  calls  it  the  CeUutrut.  Clusius  and 
Bauhin  are  in  favour  of  the  Rhammu  alatenau,  or 
ever-green  Privet,  an  opinion  which  Biilerbeck  also 
espouses,  and  which  probably  is  the  true  one.* 

CECRYPH'ALOS  (««pO^Xof).    (Vid.  CkX-kv- 

TIOA.) 

CE'LERES,  according  to  Livy,*  were  three  hun- 
dred Roman  knights  whom  Romulus  established  as 
a  body-guard ;  their  functions  are  expressly  stated 
by  Dionystus  of  Halicarnassus.*  There  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  the  celeres,  or  "  horsemen"  (like 
the  Greek  xeXiyrcf),'  were  the  patricians  or  burghers 
of  Rome,  the  number  300  refpTring  to  the  number 
of  the  patrician  houses  ;  "  for,"  as  Niebuhr  re- 
marks,* "since  the  tribunate  of  the  celeres  is  said 
to  have  been  a  magistracy  and  a  priestly  office,  it  is 
palpably  absurd  to  regard  it  as  the  captaincy  of  a 
body-guard.  Ifthe  kings  had  any  such  body-guard, 
it  must  assuredly  have  been  formed  out  of  the  nu- 
merous clients  residing  on  their  demesnes."  We 
know  that  the  patrician  tribes  were  identical  with 
the  six  egualrian  centuries  founded  by  L.  Tarquin- 
ius,*  and  that  they  were  incorporated  as  such  in 
the  centuries."  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  these 
hortenun.  as  a  class,  were  the  patricians  in  general, 
so  called  because  they  could  keep  horses  or  fought 
on  horseback,  and  thus  the  name  is  identical  with 
the  later  Latin  term  eouite*,  and  with  the  Greek 
f»nrw,  liriro6anoi,  ImtdoTai." 

CELLA.  In  its  primary  sense  cella  means  a 
storeroom  of  any  kind  :  "  Ubi  quid  conditum  esse 
voicbant,  a  celando  cetlam  appellarunt.""  Of  these 
there  were  various  descriptions,  which  took  their 
distinguishing  denominations  from  the  articles  they 
contained ;  and  among  these  the  most  important 
were :  1.  Penuaria  or  penaria,  "  ubipenut,""  where 
all  the  stores  re<^ui8ite  for  ttie  daily  use  and  con- 
sumption of  the  household  were  kept  ;'*  hence  it  is 
called  by  Plautus  promphiaria."  8.  OUaria,  a  re- 
pository for  oil.  for  the  peculiar  properties  of  which 
consult  Vitruvius,"  Cato,"  Palladius,"  and  Colu- 
mella."    3.  Vinaria,  a  wine-store,  which  was  situ- 

1.  (Mirtjrn,  id  Virx.,Georg.,ii.,443.)— 2.  (i.,  106.)— S.  (Tht 
tiphxut ,  1.  c— CelBiua,  llierobot.,  i.,  p.  83. —  Nicaod.,  Ther., 
m3.— Ailami,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 4.  (TheophraM.,  H.  P.,  i.,  3,  9  ; 
til.,  3,  &c. — Adanu,  Append.,  a.  v  — BiUorbeck,  Flora  Claaaica, 
p.  S3.)— S.  (i.,  ».)—«.  (ii.,  p.  2«a,  4c.)— 7.  (Vid.  Virg.,  jEn., 
•i.,  803.)— 8.  (Hiat.  Rom.,  i.,p.3S5.)— 9.  (Niobahr,  Hiat.  Rom., 
i  ,  p.  391,  *e.)— 10.  (Niobulir,  Hiat.  Rom.,i.,p.427.)— II.  (Vid. 
Herod.,  T.,  77.)— IS.  (Vnrro,  Do  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  18S,  ed.  MOUer.) 
—13.  (Vnnu,  1.  c.)— 14.  (Suit.,  Octar.,  c.  9.)— 15.  (Araph.,  I., 
i.,4.)— 10.  (n.,«.)— 17  (DeReRuat.,c.  13.)— 1&  (i.,20.)— 1». 
Isi.,  N.) 
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ate  at  the  top  of  the  house.'  Our  expression  t 
bring  up  the  wine,  the  Latin  one  is  tnriiig  ooim.' 
The  Romans  had  no  such  places  as  wine  ceUars,  m 
the  notion  conveyed  by  our  term,  that  is,  unde. 
ground  cells  ;  for  when  the  wine  bad  nut  rufficient 
body  to  be  kept  in  the  cella  vinaria,  it  wa*  put  into 
casks  or  pig  skins,  which  were  buried  in  the  ground 
itself  For  an  account  of  the  cella  vinaria,  consuh 
Pliny,*  Vitravius,*  and  Columella.* 

The  slave  to  whom  the  charge  of  these  storei 
was  intrusted  was  called  ccUariut,''  or  promiu*  ot 
condus,  "  quia  promit  quod  conditum  est,"*  and 
sometimes  promus  -  condus  and  procurator  ptni." 
This  answers  to  our  butler  and  housekeeper. 

Any  number  of  small  rooms  clustered  togethei 
like  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb"  were  also  termed 
celUt;  hence  the  dormitories  of  slaves  and  menials 
are  called  cella,"  and  cella  familiarica,"  in  distinc- 
tion to  a  bedchamber,  which  was  cubiculum.  Thus 
a  sleeping-room  at  a  public  house  is  also  termed  «/- 
/a.'*  For  the  same  reason,  the  dens  in  a  brothel  are 
cella."  Each  female  occupied  one  to  herself,'*  over 
which  her  name  was  inscribed ;"  hence  cella  tjucrip- 
ta  means  a  brothel.'*  Cella  ottiarii,"  OTJanitorit,— 
is  the  porter's  lodge. 

In  the  baths,  the  cella  caldaria,  tepidaria,  and 
frigidaria  were  those  which  contained  respectively 
the  warm,  tepid,  and  cold  bath.     (Kiii.  Baths.) 

The  interior  of  a  temple,  that  is,  the  part  inclu- 
ded within  the  outside  shell,  <niK6(  (see  the  lower 
woodcut  in  A!rT.s),  was  also  called  cella.  There 
was  sometimes  more  than  one  cella  within  the  same 
peristyle  or  under  the  same  roof ;  in  which  case 
they  were  either  turned  back  to  back,  as  in  the 
Temple  of  Rome  and  Venus,  built  by  Hadrian  on 
the  Via  Sacra,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visi- 
ble, or  parallel  to  each  other,  as  in  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus  in  the  I  'apitol.  In  suUi 
instances,  each  cell  took  the  name  of  the  dailj 
whose  statue  it  contained,  as  Cella  Jovis,  Cella  Ju 
nonis,  Cella  Minervs.    (Vid.  Capitoliuii.) 

CELLA'RIUS.    ( Vid.  Cklla.) 

*CENCHRIS  (iceyxpk),  a  species  of  Hawk,  an- 
swering  to  the  modem  Kestrel,  or  Falco  tinnunculmt. 
(Vid.  HiEBAz.) 

•CENCHROS  {Kiyxpos),  I.  A  species  of  Grain, 
the  same,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  with 
Panicum  miliaceum,  or  Millet.*'  —  II.  Called  also 
Cenchbi'nes  (xeyxptvtii),  a  species  of  Serpent,  whicb 
some  confound  with  the  oxovr/o;,  but  which  Geener 
regards  as  a  difl^rent  kind.  "  It  is  more  probable, 
however,"  says  Adams,  "  that  both  were  mere  va- 
rieties of  the  Coluber  benu,  or  Viper.  I  may  men- 
tion here,  moreover,  that  the  C.  berut  and  the  C. 
pretter  are  the  only  venomous  serpents  which  we 
have  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  many  naturalists 
hold  them  to  be  varieties  of  the  same  species."" 

CENOTA'PHIUM.  A  cenotaph  (itevof  and  to- 
<^)  was  an  empty  or  honorary  tomb,  erected  as  a 
memorial  of  a  person  whose  body  was  buried  else- 
where, or  not  found  for  burial  at  all. 

Thus  Virgil  speaks  of  a  "  tumulus  inauis"  io 
honour  of  Hector,  "  Manetque  vorabeu 

Hectoreum  ad  tumuhtm,  viridi  quern  eetpite  lutatem ; 
Et  geminej,  cauiam  lacrymit,  tacraverat  arat."** 


I.  (Compare  Plin.,  Epist.,  ii.,  17,  with  Hor.,  Carm.,  HI.,  xxrii:  , 
7.)— a.  (Hor.  ad  Amphoram,  Carm.,  III.,  xii.,  7 :  •'  Ueacnkia, 
:;omnojubente.-)— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiT.,S7.)— 4.  1.0.)— S.  (i_ 
4,  J).  24,  ed.  Bipont.— Id.,  »i.,  ft,  p.  17«.)— «.  (C-icA.,  t, «.)— T. 
(Plant.,  Capt.,  IV.,  ii„  119.— Senec,  Ep.,  IR)— &  (Colnm 
xii.,  3.)— 0.  (C^msare  Bont.,  Carm.,  I.,  ix.,  7  ;  III.,  ni,  B,;— 
10.  (Plant.,  PaouJ.,  II.,  ii.,  14.)— 11.  (Virg..  C^,  Jr.,  IM  )- 
12.  (Cic,  Phil.,  ii.,  27.— Columella,  i.,  6.)— 13.  (\^tmT.,Ti_  10, 
p.  18J.)— 14.  (Petron.,  c.  5S  )— IS.  (Pelran.,  c  8.— Jut.,  Stt. 
vi.,  128.)— 16.  (Ibid.,  122.)- 17.  (Seneca,  Conlror.,  i.,  S.)— IS 
(Mart.,  xi.,  43,  1.)— 19.  (VitruT.,  vi.,  10.— Petnm.,  c.  St.)— SO 
(Suet.,  Vitell.,  c.  18.)— 21.  (Theophmat.,  riii.,  9.— Dioaora.,  ii. 
119.)— 22.  (Adams,  Append  a.  t.)— S3.  (iEn.,  iii.,  303.-  ram 
pan  Thucyd.,  ii.,  34.) 
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ceniiUptua  were  considered  as  rtligitua,  and 
.>erefore  diviiti  jurit,  till  a  rescript  of  the  emperors 
Miloninus  and  Veros,  the  divi  fratres,  pronounced 
■hem  not  to  be  so.> 

CENSO'RES,  two  magistrates  of  high  rank  in 
.he  Roman  R  ^public.  They  were  first  created  B.C. 
442,  and  weiv  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  constitu- 
tion then  established.  They  were  elected  by  the 
euric  and  confirmed  by  the  centuries  ;  and  thus 
seie  net  merely  elected  from,  but  also  by  the  pa- 
^cians.  At  first  they  held  their  office  for  five 
joara ;  but  Maiaercus  .£milius,  the  dictator,  passed 
a  law  in  B.C.  433,  by  which  the  duration  of  the 
office  was  limi  jei  to  18  months,  tlie  election  still 
taking  place,  a>.  before,  at  intervals  of  five  years,  so 
chat  the  office  «ras  vacant  for  three  years  and  a  half 
at  a  time.  The  censors  were  always  patricians  of 
consular  rank  till  B.C.  350,  when  a  plebeian,  C. 
Marcius  Rutihus,  who  had  also  been  the  first  plebe- 
ian dictator,  was  elected  to  the  office.  Subsequently, 
the  censors  might  be,  both  of  them,  plebeians,  and 
even  persons  who  had  not  filled  the  consulship  or 
prsetorship  might  be  elected  to  this  magistracy ;  but 
this  was  very  uncommon,*  and  was  put  a  stop  to 
after  the  second  Punic  war.  The  censorship  was 
merged  in  the  imperial  rank.  The  duties  of  the 
censors  were,  at  the  first,  to  register  the  citizens 
according  to  their  orders,  to  take  account  of  the 
property  and  revenues  of  the  state  and  of  the  public 
works,  and  to  keep  the  land-tax  rolls.  In  fact,  they 
constituted  an  ezcbequeT-cbamber  and  a  board  of 
works.*  It  was  the  discretionary  power  with  which 
they  were  invested  that  gave  them  their  high  dig- 
nity and  influence.  As  they  drew  up  the  lists  of 
Roman  citizens,  according  to  their  distribution  as 
senators,  equites,  members  of  tribes,  and  eerarians, 
and  as  their  lists  were  the  sole  evidence  of  a  man's 
position  in  the  state,  it  of  course  rested  with  them 
la  decide  all  questions  relative  to  a  man's  political 
rank.  And  thus  we  find  that,  in  effect,  they  could, 
if  they  saw  just  cause,  strike  a  senator  off  the  list, 
deprive  an  equim  uf  his  horse,  or  degrade  a  citizen 
to  the  rank  of  the  nrarians.  The  offences  which 
rendered  a  man  liable  to  these  degradations  were, 
tB  treatment  of  his  family,  extravagance,  following 
a  degrading  profession,  or  not  properly  attendiiw  to 
bis  own,  or  having  incurred  a  judicium  turpe.*  'The 
power  of  the  censors  even  extended  to  a  man's 
property.  Every  citizen  was  obliged  to  give  in  to 
the  censors  a  minute  and  detailed  account  of  his 
property,  which  was  taken  down  in  writing  by  the 
notaries,  so  that,  as  Niebuhr  says,  there  must  have 
been  an  enormous  quantity  of  such  documents  and 
reports  in  the  register-office.'  But  the  censors  had 
unlimited  power  in  estimating  the  value  or  fixing 
the  taxable  capital :  thus  cases  are  known  in  which 
they  rated  the  taxable  value  of  some  articles  of 
property,  as  high-priced  slaves,  at  ten  times  the 
purchase-money.*  And  they  not  only  did  that,  but 
even  fixed  the  rate  to  be  levied  upon  it.  The  cen- 
sors also  managed  the  farming  of  the  vectigalia  or 
standing  revenues,  including  the  state  monopoly  on 
salt,  the  price  of  which  was  fixed  by  them.'  'They 
also  agreed  with  contractors  for  the  necessary  re- 
pairs of  the  public  buildings  and  roads.  The  care 
of  the  temples,  &c.,  devolved  on  the  prstor  urbanus 
whet,  there  was  no  censor ;  but  there  does  not  ap- 
pear .0  bo  any  reason  for  concluding,  with  Niebuhr,* 
;bat  the  offices  of  prstor  and  censor  were  ever 
combined.  The  censor  had  all  the  ensigns  of  con- 
■Elar  dignity  except  the  lictors,  and  wore  a  robe 
eittir«l>  scarlet.*    If  a  censor  died  in  office,  he  was 


not  replaced,  and  his  colleague  resigiidd.'  A  cec 
sor's  funeral  was  always  very  magnificent.'  (Fo! 
farther  details  with  regard  to  the  censors,  see  Niet 
buhr,  Hi»t.  Rom.,  it.,  p.  324,  &c.,  and  Arnold,  i/wt 
Rom.,  i.,  p.  346,  &c.) 

CENSUS,  or  register  of  persons  and  property, 
constituted  a  man's  actual  claim  to  the  rights  oi 
citizenship  both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome. 

I.  The  Census  at  Athens  seems  to  date  from  the 
constitution  of  Solon.  This  legislator  made  foui 
classes  (ri/i^ijuiTa,  tcXji).  1.  Pentacoriomcdimni,  ut 
those  who  received  500  measures,  dry  or  liquid, 
from  their  lands.  2.  Knights,  who  had  an  income 
of  300  measures.  3.  Zeugita,  whose  income  was 
150  measures.  4.  Thela,  or  capile  censi.  The 
word  rl/tn/ta,  as  used  in  the  orators,  means  the  val- 
uation of  the  property ;  t.  «.,  not  the  capital  itself, 
but  the  taxable  capital.*  Now  if  the  valuation  of 
the  income  was  that  given  in  the  distribution  of  the 
classes  just  mentioned,  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  at 
the  valuation  of  the  capital  implied.  Solon  reckon- 
ed the  dry  measure,  or  medimnus,  at  a  drachma.* 
Now  it  is  probable  that  the  income  was  reckoned 
at  a  twelfth  part  of  the  value  of  the  land,  on  the 
same  principle  which  originated  the  unciarium  fa- 
ruu,  or  8}  per  cent,  at  Rome  ;*  if  so,  the  landed  prop- 
erty of  a  penlaconomedimmu  was  reckoned  at  a  tal- 
ent, or  12xfi00:=6000  drachmas;  that  of  a  htigh'. 
at  12X300=3600  dr. ;  and  that  ofazeugitei  at  12x 
150=1800  drachmas.  In  the  first  class  the  whole 
estate  was  considered  as  taxable  capital;  but  in 
the  second  only  ^tbs,  or  3000  drachmas ;  and  in  the 
third,  Jths,  or  1000  drachmas ;  to  which  Pollux  al- 
ludes when  he  says,  in  his  b'lundering  way,  that  the 
first  class  expended  one  talent  on  the  public  ac- 
count; the  second,  30  minas  ;  the  third,  10  minas; 
and  the  thetes,  nothing.  In  order  to  settle  in  what 
class  a  man  should  be  entered  on  the  register  (utro- 
ypa^n),  he  returned  a  valuation  of  his  property,  sub- 
ject, perhaps,  to  the  check  of  a  counter-valuation 
(urroWfiijffif).  The  valuation  was  made  very  fre- 
quently ;  in  some  states,  every  year ;  in  others,  ev- 
ery two  or  four  years.*  The  censors,  who  kept  the 
register  at  Athens,  were  probably  at  first  the  nau- 
crari,  but  afterward  the  demarchs  performed  the  of- 
fice of  censor.  Although  this  institution  of  Solon's 
seems  particularly  calculated  for  the  imposition  ol 
the  property-tax  (eio^opu),  Thucydides,'  speaking 
of  the  year  428  B.C.,  says  that  it  was  then  that  the 
Athenians  first  raised  a  property-tax  of  200  talents. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  amount  of  the  tax  con- 
stituted its  singularity ;  for  certainly  property-ta.\es 
were  common  not  only  in  Athens,  but  in  the  rest  ol 
Greece,  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,*  and  Anti> 
pho  expressly  says  that  he  contributed  to  many  o( 
them.'  In  the  archonship  of  Nausinicus  (Olym. 
100,  3  ;  B.C.  378)  a  new  valuation  of  property  look 
place,  and  classes  (av/i/iopiat)  were  introduced  ex- 
pressly for  the  property-taxes.  The  nature  of  these 
classes,  our  knowledge  of  which  principally  depends 
on  a  note  of  Ulpian,"  is  involved  in  considerable  ob- 
scurity." Thus  much,  however,  may  be  stated, 
that  they  consisted  of  1200  individuals,  120  from 
each  of  the  ten  tribes,  who,  by  way  of  a  sort  of  lit- 
urgy, advanced  the  money  for  others  liable  to  the 
tax,  and  got  it  from  them  by  the  ordinary  legal  pro- 
cesses. In  a  similar  manner  classes  were  subse- 
quently formed  for  the  discharge  of  another  and 
more  serious  liturgy,  the  trierarchy ;  and  the  strat- 
egi,  who  nominal^  the  trierarchs,  bad  also  to  form 


I.  {Hsioecc  Ant.  Rom.,  ii.,  1.) — 3.  (Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom., 
a ,  p.  MS.)— 3.  (Nielnihr,  Hiit.  Rom.,  ji.^.  MS.)— t.  (Cio., 
pio  C^aaat.,  49. — Gsiui,  iv.,  4  169.) — 5.  (Hist.  Rom.,  iii^  p. 
9M.)— 6  (liT.,  izzi',  44.)— 7.  ;LiT.,  zxix.,  37.)— 8.  (Hitt. 
B«B  .  iii,  r  3M  )— t  (rolxbiiu,  vi.,  i3.) 


1.  (L!t.,  xxiT.,  43.)— 2.  (TiciC,  Ann.,  iv.,  IS )— 3.  (BOckb, 
Pub.  Econ.  of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  270.)— 4.  (Plat.,  Sol.,  S3.)— S.  (Nie- 
buhr, Hist.  Rom.,  iii.,  p.  8«.)— 6.  (Aristot.,  Pol.,  v.,  8.)— 7.  (iii , 
19.)— 8.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  141.)— ».  (Tetral.,  i.,  0.  li.—Vid.  Titt. 
mann,   Daritell.  d.  Griech.  Staatarerf.,  p.  41.)— 10.  (ad  D^ 

moath.,  Olynth.,  ii.,  p.  S3,  E.)— U.  (Vtd.  the  dia =—  - 

BBckh'a  Public  Ecanomr  of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  8SS-307.) 
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JENTUMVIRI. 


(ne  symmorie  for  the  property  taxes.'  V  hat  we 
have  here  said  of  the  census  at  Athens  renders  it 
unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  similar  registrations  in 
other  states  of  Greece.  When  the  constitution  es- 
sentially depended  on  this  distribution  according  to 
property,  it  was  called  a  timocracy,  or  aristocracy 
of  property  (ri^o/cparia,  ojro  TijiiifmTuv  iroXireia). 

II.  The  Census  at  Rome  took  place  every  five 
fears,  and  was  attended  by  a  general  purification, 
whence  this  period  of  time  got  the  name  of  a  lut- 
trum.  The  census  was  performed  in  the  Campus, 
where  the  censors  sat  in  their  curule  chairs,  and 
cited  the  people  to  appear  before  them,  and  give  an 
account  of  their  property.  Wlien  the  census  was 
finished,  one  of  the  censors  offered  an  expiatory 
sacrifice  {luttrum  condiHi)  of  swine,  sheep,  and  bul- 
locks (hence  called  numttaurilia),  by  which  the  city 
was  supposed  to  be  purified.  The  census  'origina- 
ted, like  that  of  Athens,  in  a  distribution  of  the  cit- 
izens into  classes  at  the  comitia  cenluriata,  which 
distribution  is  attributed  to  Servius  Tullius.  (Vid. 
CoHiTiuH.)  But  this  old  constitution  was  never 
completely  established,  was  very  soon  overthrown, 
and  only  gradually  and  partially  restored.  There 
was  a  considerable  difference  between  tlie  modes 
of  valuation  at  Rome  and  Athens.  In  the  latter 
city,  as  we  have  seen,  the  whole  property  was  val- 
ued ;  but  the  taxable  capital  seldom  amounted  to 
more  than  a  part  of  it,  being  always  much  smaller 
in  the  case  of  the  poorer  classes.  Whereas  at 
Rome  only  ret  mancipi  were  taken  into  the  account, 
estates  in  the  public  domains  not  being  returned  to 
the  censors,*  and  some  sorts  of  property  were  rated 
at  many  times  their  value;  nor  was  any  favour 
shown  to  the  poorer  classes  when  their  property, 
however  small,  came  within  the  limits  of  taxation. 
The  numbers  of  persons  included  in  the  censuses 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  comprehend  nut  only 
the  Roman  citizens,  but  also  all  the  persons  con- 
nected with  Rome  in  the  relation  of  isupohty  ;  they 
refer,  however,  only  to  those  of  man's  estate,  or 
Able  to  bear  arras.' 

*CENTAUREA  or  -EUM  (xevrotipiov  and  -Jf), 
the  herb  Centaury,  so  called  from  the  Centaur  Chi- 
ron, who  was  fabled  to  have  been  thereby  cured  of 
a  wound  accidentally  inflicted  by  an  arrow  of  Her- 
cules.* It  was  also,  from  this  circumstance,  styled 
Chiroma  and  Xeipuvoc  jti^a.*  There  are  two  kinds 
of  Centaury,  the  greater  and  the  less,  which  have 
nc  other  similitude  than  in  the  bitterness  of  their 
taste.  The  less  is  also  called  XifonUmi,*  from  its 
loving  moist  grounds.  "  It  grows  wild  in  England," 
says  Martyn,  "in  many  places,  and  is  the  best 
known  The  greater  is  cultivated  in  gardens."' 
The  KtvTovpioti  jiiya  is  referred  by  Sprengel  and 
Matthiolus  to  the  Centaurea  Cenlaurium,  L.,  and  k. 
luxpuv  to  the  Erythrea  CenUuirium,  Pers.  Stack- 
bouse  makes  the  k.  of  Theophrastus  to  be  the  Cen- 
laurea  CeiiUutrtum.*  The  less  is  called  in  Greece, 
at  the  present  day,  QcpjioxopTov.  Sibthorp  found  it 
everywhere  in  Greece  m  the  level  country.' 

•CENTRISCUS  (KcvTpicKOi),  a  species  of  fish 
mentioned  by  Theophrastus.  According  to  Wil- 
loughby,  it  was  a  species  of  Gatteroateut,  called  in 
English  Stickleback  or  Bamstackle." 

*CENTRITE  {KtvTplTti),  a  species  of  fish  men- 
tioned by  iEUan,  and  called  Kevrpivii  by  Athenaeus 
and  Oppian.  It  is  the  Squaltu  Ctnlrina,  in  Italian 
Pate  forco.  Rondelet  says  it  has  some  resem- 
blance to  a  sow,  and  delights  in  filth." 


CENIROMTRRH'INE  (uvrpoiv^^raX  tnt 
^utau  AcuUattu,  common  Knee-holly,  or  Butch- 
er's Broom.  The  Greek  name  means  "  priddy  myr- 
tle." Another  appellation  is  Oxymyrtine  [b(vit»/pai- 
vti),  or  "  sharp-pointed  myrtle."  Dioscorides.  ag^un, 
describes  this  same  plant  under  the  name  of  fivpabu 
itypia,  or  "  wild  myrtle."  He  says  the  leaves  are 
like  those  of  myrtle,  but  broader,  pointed  like  a  spear, 
and  sharp  The  fruit  is  round,  growing  on  the  mi^ 
die  of  the  leaf,  red  when  ripe,  and  having  a  booy 
kernel  Many  stalks  rise  from  the  same  root,  a 
cubit  high,  bending,  hard  to  break,  and  full  of  leaves. 
The  root  is  like  that  of  dog's  grass,  of  a  sour  taste, 
and  bitterish.  "  The  Butcher's  Broom  is  so  called," 
observes  Martyn,  "because  our  butchers  make  use 
of  it  to  sweep  their  stalls.  It  grows  in  woods  and 
bushy  places.  In  Italy  they  frequently  make  brooms 
ofit."» 

CENTU'MVIRI.  The  origin,  constUution,  and 
powers  of  the  court  of  centumviri  are  exceedingly 
obsture,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  combine 
and  reconcile  the  various  passages  of  Roman  wri- 
ters, so  as  to  present  a  satisfactory  view  of  this 
subject.  The  essay  of  Hollweg,  Utber  die  Cowaen. 
tenz  da  Centumviralgerichtt,*  and  the  essay  of  Ti- 
gerstrom,  De  Judicihis  apud  RamanM,  contain  aD 
the  authorities  on  this  matter ;  but  tncse  two  es* 
says  by  no  means  agree  in  all  their  conclusions. 

The  centumviri  were  judices,  who  resembled  oth- 
er judices  in  this  respect,  that  they  decided  cases 
under  the  authority  of  a  magistratus ;  but  they  dif- 
fered from  other  judices  in  being  a  definite  body  or 
collegium.  This  collegium  seems  to  have  been  di- 
vided into  four  parts,  each  of  which  sometimes  sat 
by  itself.  The  origin  of  the  court  is  unknown ;  but 
it  is  certainly  prior  to  the  Lex  JSbutia,  which  pot 
an  end  to  the  legis  acliones,  except  in  the  mattei 
of  Dai  mum  Infectum,  and  in  the  causa;  centumTi- 
rales.'  According  to  Fesius,*  three  were  chosen 
out  of  each  tribe,  and,  consequently,  the  whole  num- 
ber out  of  the  36  tribes  would  be  105,  who  in  round 
numbers  were  called  the  hundred  men;  and  as 
there  were  not  36  tribes  till  341  B.C.,  it  has  been 
sometimes  inferred  that  to  this  time  we  must  assign 
the  origin  of  the  centumviri.  But,  as  it  has  been 
remarked  by  Hollweg,  we  cannot  altogether  rdy  on 
the  authority  of  Fmtus,  and  the  conclusion  so  drawn 
from  bis  statement  is  by  no  means  necessary.  If 
the  centumviri  were  chosen  from  the  tribes,  this 
seems  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  hi|^ 
antiquity  of  the  court. 

The  proceedings  in  this  court,  in  civil  matters, 
were  per  legis  actionem,  and  by  the  sacramentimi. 
The  process  here,  as  in  the  other  judicia  privata, 
consisted  of  two  parts,  injure,  or  before  the  pnetor, 
and  in  judido,  or  before  the  centumviri.  The  prae- 
tor, however,  did  not  instruct  the  centumviri  by  the 
formula,  as  in  other  cases,  which  is  farther  explain- 
ed by  the  fact  that  the  preetor  presided  in  tbo  ju- 
dicia centumviralia.* 

It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  powers  of  the  c<>n- 
tumviri  were  limited  to  Rome,  or,  at  any  rate,  tc 
Italy.  Hollweg  maintains  that  their  powers  were 
also  confined  to  civil  matters ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  recpncile  this  opinion  with  some  passages,'  frotn 
which  it  appears  that  crimlna  came  under  thnii 
cognizance.  The  substitution  of  aul  fur  ut  in  the 
passage  of  Quiotilian,'  even  if  supported  by  good 
MSB.,  as  Hollweg  affirms,  can  hardly  be  defended. 

The  civil  matters  which  came  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  this  court  are  not  completely  ascertained. 


1.  (DamoMlu,  ad  Boot.,  p.  MT,  \.)—i.  (Niebahr,  Hitt.  Rom., 
i.,  p.  44A.)— &  (Vid.  Niebnhr,  H»t.  Rum.,  ii.,  p.  "«.)— 4.  (PUn., 
H.  N.,  UY.,  «.)— a.  (Nicand.,  Ther.,  SOO.)— «.  (DiMcor.,  iii.,  8, 
».)— 7  (ad  Vire.,  Georg.,  it.,  a70.)-8.  (A<lam«,  Append.,  a.  r.) 
—9.  (BlUwbeol,  Floia  CL-iaiicc,  p.  54.)— 10.  (Adama,  Append., 
•  Tl— II.  (JEliao.  N  A.,  i.,  S5    <i    N— -Ailona,  Append.. •.  v.) 


1.  (Theophraat.,  B.  P.,  iii.,  17.— Maityn,  ad  Viij.,  0ee>3.,  ii, 
419.)— S.  (Zeitachrift,  Ac,  t.,  196.)— 3.  (Gaiai,  it.,  31.— <ML. 
zTi.,  10.)— 4.  (a.  T.  CeniamTinlia  indicia.)— 9.  (Plia.,  Eniat. 
T.,  SI.)— «.  (OTid,  Tnat.,  U.,  •!.— Pbaxir.,  III.,  i.,  19,  *e  t~7 
(luat.,  IT.,  I.  S7.) 
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Uany  irf  tkem  (though  we  hare  no  reason  for  say- 
ing all  of  them)  are  enumerated  by  Cicero  in  a  well- 
known  passage.'  Hollweg  mentions  that  certain 
matters  only  lame  u'.  der  their  cognizance,  and  that 
other  matteis  were  not  within  their  cognizance ; 
and,  farther,  that  such  matters  as  were  witliin  their 
fwgnizance  were  also  within  the  cognizance  of  a 
single  Judex.  This  writer  farther  asserts  that  ac- 
liones  in  rem,  or  vindicationes  of  the  old  civil  law 
t  with  lh€  exception,  howeTer,  of  actiones  prtejudici- 
ules  or  status  queestiones),  could  alone  be  bronght  be- 
fore the  centnmviri ;  and  that  neither  a  personal  ac- 
tion, one  arising  from  contract  or  delict,  nor  a  status 
quKstio,  is  ever  mentioned  as  a  causa  centumviralis. 
It  was  the  practice  to  set  up  a  spear  in  the  place 
where  the  centumviri  were  sitting,  and,  accordingly, 
the  word  basta,  or  hasta  centumviralis,  is  sometimes 
used  as  equivalent  to  the  words  judicium  centumvi- 
rale.*  The  spear  was  a  symbol  of  quiritarian  own- 
ership: for  "a  man  was  considered  to  have  the 
best  title  to  that  which  he  took  in  war,  and,  accord- 
ingly, a  spear  is  set  ap  in  the  centumviralis  judicia.'" 
Such  was  the  explanation  of  the  Koman  jurists  of 
the  origin  of  an  ancient  custom,  from  which,  it  is  ar- 
gued, it  may  at  least  be  inferred,  that  the  centum- 
viri had  pn^ierly  to  decide  matters  relating  to  qui- 
ritarian ownership,  and  questions  connect^  there- 
with. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  matters  which 
belonged  to  the  cognizance  of  the  centumviri  might 
also  be  brought  before  a  judex ;  but  it  is  conjec- 
tured by  HoUweg  that  this  was  not  the  case  till 
after  the  passing  of  the  ^Gbutia  Lex.  He  consid- 
ers that  the  eourt  of  the  centumviri  was  established 
in  early  times,  for  the  special  purpose  of  deciding 
questions  of  qairitarian  ownership ;  and  the  impor- 
tance of  such  questions  is  apparent,  when  we  con 
aider  that  the  Roman  citizens  were  rated  accord- 
ing to  their  quiritarian  property ;  that  on  their  ra- 
ting depended  their  class  and  century,  and,  conse- 
({uently,  their  share  of  power  in  the  public  assem- 
Uies.  No  private  judex  could  decide  on  a  right 
wliich  might  thus  indirectly  affect  the  caput  of  a 
Boman  citizen,  but  only  a  tribunal  elected  out  of 
•II  the  tribes.  Consistently  with  this  hypothesis, 
we  find  not  on\y  the  rei  vindicatio  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  centumviri,  but  also  the  hereditatis 
petitio  and  actio  confessoria.  HoUweg  is  of  opin- 
ion that,  with  the  ^Ebutia  Lex,  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  centumviri  commences ;  the  legis  ac- 
tiones were  abolished,  and  the  formula  {tid.  Actio) 
was  introduced,  excepting,  however,  as  to  the  caiutt 
temtuamraUt.*  llie  formula  is  in  its  nature  adapt- 
ed only  to  personal  actions,  but  it  appears  that  it 
was  also  a'lapted  by  a  legal  device  to  vindicationes; 
and  Hnilweg  attributes  this  to  the  .£butia  Lex,  by 
which  he  considers  that  the  twofold  process  was 
introduced :  1.  per  legis  actionem  apud  centumvi- 
ros;  2.  per  formulam  or  per  spunsionem  before  a 
jodex.  Thus  two  modes  of  procedure  in  the  case 
of  actiones  in  rem  were  established,  and  such  ac- 
tifons  were  no  longer  exclusively  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  centumviri. 

Under  Augustus,  according  to  Hollweg,  the  ftinc- 
tioos  of  the  centumviri  were  so  far  modified,  that 
the  more  important  vindicationes  were  put  under  the 
eogpjxatjee  of  the  centumviri,  and  the  less  impor- 
tant were  determined  per  sponsiunem  and  before  a 
judex.  Under  this  emperor  the  court  also  resumed 
its  former  dignity  and  importance  ' 

The  younger  Pliny,  who  practised  in  this  court,' 
makeii  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  bis  letters. 


The  foregoing  notice  is  foundeil  on  Hollweg  s  m 
genious  essay ;  his  opinions  on  some  points,  how- 
ever, are  hardly  established  by  authorities.  Those 
who  desire  to  investigate  this  exceedingly  obscure 
matter  may  compare  the  two  essays  cited  at  the 
head  of  this  article. 

CENTU'RIA.    (KtiCBNTORio,  CoMmuM.) 

CENTU'RIO,  the  commander  of  a  company  of 
infantry,  varying  in  number  with  the  legion.'  If 
Festus  may  be  trusted,  the  earlier  form  was  ecu  m- 
riomu,  like  deatrio,  decarionu*.  QuintUian'  tells  121 
that  the  form  chenturio  was  found  on  ancieo'  in- 
scriptions, even  in  his  own  times. 

The  century  was  a  military  division,  correspond- 
ing tu  the  civil  one  curia ;  the  cettturio  of  the  one 
answered  to  the  curio  of  the  other.  From  analogy, 
we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  century  originAy 
consisted  of  thirty  men,  and  Niebuhr  thinks  thai 
the  influence  of  this  favoured  number  may  be  traced 
in  the  ancient  array  of  the  Koman  army.  In  later 
times  the  legion  (not  including  the  vdite»)  was  com- 
posed of  thirty  maniples  or  sixty  centuries :'  as  its 
strength  varied  from  about  three  to  six  thousand, 
the  numbers  of  a  century  would  vary  in  proportion 
from  about  fifty  to  a  hundred. 

T*°:  duties  of  the  centurion  were  chiefly  confined 
to  the  regulations  of  his  own  corps,  and  the  care  of 
the  watch.*  He  had  the  power  of  granting  taea- 
liana  mancnan,  remission  of  service  to  the  private 
soldiers,  for  a  sum  of  money.  The  exactions  on 
this  plea  were  one  cause  of  the  sedition  in  the  army 
of  Bleesus,  mentioned  by  Tacitus.*  The  viti»  wa» 
the  badge  of  office  with  which  the  centurion  pun- 
ished his  men.*  The  short  tunic,  as  Quintilian* 
seems  to  imply,  was  another  mark  of  distinction : 
he  was  also  known  by  letters  on  the  crest  of  the 
helmet.'  The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  bas- 
relief  at  Rome,  represents  a  ceoturio  with  the  vitia 
in  one  of  his  hands. 


1.  (Oi  Orat.,  „  J8.)— a  (Saat ,  Octar.,  M.— 4}iUiitil.,  Intt., 
i„i,S  1  h-i  (Gmo*,  it.,  16.)— 4  (Gain*,  iv.,  30,  31.— OelL, 
nt,  10  !  -A  :W»\  Da  C*a«,  Contipt.  El«|.,  o.  S8.)— A.  (Ep 


The  centurions  were  usually  elected  by  the  mili- 
tary tribunes,*  subject,  probably,  to  the  confirmation 
of  the  consul.  There  was  a  time,  according  to 
Polybins,'  when  desert  was  the  only  path  to  milita- 
ry rank;  but,  under  the  emperors,  centurionships 
were  given  away  almost  entirely  by  interest  or  per- 
sonal friendship.  The  father  in  Juvenal"  awakes 
his  son  with  VUem  potce  libello,  "  petition  for  the 
rank  of  centurion ;"  and  Pliny"  tells  us  that  he  had 
made  a  similar  request  for  a  friend  of  his  <wn, 
"  Huic  tgo  ordinet  impetraveram.""  Dio  Cassius," 
when  he  makes  Maecenas  advise  Augustus  to  fill  up 
the  senate,  f«  ruv  ire'  ipxdi  iKaTovTopxrioavTuv, 
seems  to  imply  that  some  were  appointed  to  this 


1.  (i.,  »,  ».)— S.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  3S.)— 3.  (Ticil.,  Ann.,  it 
30.)— 4.  (Ann.,  i.,  17.)— 5.  (Jur.,  Sat.,  viii.,  847.— Plin.,  H.  N., 
liT.,  !.)—«.  (li.,  13».)— 7   (V«got.,  ii.,  13.}— 8.  (Li».,ilii.,  34.) 
— ».  (Ti.,  84.)— 10.  (Sat.,  Jhr.,  IM.)— 11.  (Epiat., «.,  S6.)— 11 
(ComparK  Vii|[«ciiu,  ii.,  3.)-  13.  (111.,  p.  481,  (.) 
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■ank  at  i^nce,  witboat  previously  serving  in  a  lower 
capacity. 

Polybius,  in  the  fragment*  of  tlie  6th  book,  has 
left  an  accurate  account  of  the  election  of  centuri- 
ons. "  From  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  legion," 
i.  e.,  baslati,  piincipes,  triarii,  "  they  elect  ten  men 
in  order  of  merit  to  command  in  their  own  division. 
After  this,  a  second  election  of  a  like  number  takes 
place,  in  all  sixty,  who  are  called  centurions  (rofi- 
apxot,  L  e.,  ordinum  ductoret).  The  centurions  of 
the  first  election  usually  command  the  right  of  the 
maniple ;  but  if  either  of  the  two  is  absent,  the 
whole  command  of  the  mani|de  devolves  on  the 
other.  All  of  them  elect  their  own  uragi  {of  lionet), 
and  two  standard-bearers  for  each  maniple.'  He 
who  is  chosen  first  of  all  is  admitted  to  the  councils 
of  the  general  (prinufilut)." 

From  the  above  passage  (which  is  abridged  in  the 
translation),  it  appears  that  the  centurion  was  first 
chosen  from  his  ow  n  division.  He  might,  indeed, 
rise  from  commanding  the  left  of  the  maniple  to 
conunand  the  right,  or  to  a  higher  maniple,  and  so 
on,  from  cohort  to  cohort,  until  the  first  centurion 
of  the  frinciftt  became  primipilut  ;*  but  it  was  only 
extraordinary  service  which  could  raise  him  at  once 
to  the  higher  rank.  Thus  Livy,*  "  Bic  me  imperaior 
dignum  juditamt,  cm  primum  hatlaium  pricrit  ctntu- 
Tvt  aaignaret"  i.  e.,  "  appointed  me  to  be  first  cen- 
turion («.  of  Iht  right  cmtury)  in  the  first  maniple 
•fhasUtL" 

The  optionet,  according  to  Festus,  were  originally 
called  accemi:  they  were  the  lieutenants  of  the 
centurion  (probably  the  same  with  the  tutccntMriona 
of  Livy) ;  and,  according  to  Vegetius,*  his  deputies 
during  illness  or  absence.  Festus  confirms  the  ac- 
count of  Polybius,  that  the  optiones  were  appointed 
by  their  centurions,  and  says  that  the  name  was 
given  them  "  ex  quo  tempore  gum  velitit  permiuwm 
ett  cerUMrionibu  optare." 

llie  primimbu  was  the  first  centurion  «^tbe  first 
naniple  of  tne  triarii,  also  called  "  princeps  centu- 
rionum,"  primi  pili  centurio.'  He  was  intrusted 
with  the  carb  of  the  eagle,*  and  had  the  right  of  at- 
tending the  councils  of  the  general. 

**  Ut  locupletem  aqitUam  tibi  texagesimtu  anaau 
Afferat," 
says  Juvenal,  hyperbolksally  (for  military  service 
expired  with  the  fiftieth  yearX  intimating  that  the 
rewards  were  large  for  those  who  could  wait  for 
promotion.  The  primipili  who  were  honourably 
discharged  were  called  primipilaret. 

The  pay  of  the  centurion  was  douUe  that  of  an 
ordinary  soldier.  In  the  time  of  Polybius,^  the  lat- 
ter was  about  ten  denarii,  or  seven  sliillings  and  a 
penny  per  month,  besides  food  and  dothing.  Under 
Domitian  we  find  it  increased  above  tenfold.  Ca- 
ligula cut  down  the  pensions  of  retired  centurions 
to  six  thousand  sesterces,  or  iU.  17*.  U.,  probably 
about  one  half.* 

•CEPA.    (Vid.  Cmta..) 

♦CEP./EA  (Kfivata),  a  species  of  plant,  which 
Stephens  seeks  to  identify  with  the  Water  Purslain, 
but  which  Sprengel  holds  to  be  the  same  witli  the 
Sedum  Cepita,  one  of  the  Houseieek  tribe.  In  this 
latter  opinion  Billerbeck  coincides.  Some,  howev- 
er, have  supposed  the  Cepiea  to  be  the  Anagallit 
tguMica  (Veronica  anagaUie),  or  Water  Speed- 
well.* The  Cepsa  is  called  Kpoii/tiov  by  the  mod- 
em Greeks." 

♦CEPHALUS  (Kt^Xoj),  the  Mullet.  Linnaeus 
•04  several  of  his  successors  have  confounded  all 
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the  ISuropean  mullets  under  a  single  specks,  tliet 
llugil  Cephahu.  According  to  this  view  of  the 
subject,  the  xi^^^^<  v')<""«c,  ftifivot,  and  ^paiof  at 
Athenaius*  must  have  been  merely  varieties  of  it 
Cuvier,  however,  admits  several  species,  placiai 
the  JIf.  Cepkalu*,  or  common  Mullet,  at  the  bead, 
"  The  genus  Mugil,"  observes  Griffith,  "  is  suppo* 
sed  to  derive  its  name  from  the  contraction  of  tira 
Latin  words  signifying  '  very  agile"  {mulum  agdu). 
The  hearing  of  the  common  Mullet  is  very  iioc,  at 
has  been  noticed  by  Aristotle.  It  appears  to  be  of 
a  stupid  character,  a  fact  which  was  known  in  the 
time  of  Phny,  since  that  author  tells  us  that  there  i* 
something  ludicrous  in  the  disposition  of  \be  mul- 
lets, for  if  they  are  afraid  they  conceal  their  heads, 
and  thus  imagine  that  they  are  entirely  withdrawn 
from  the  observation  of  their  enemies.  The  ao- 
cients  had  the  fiesh  of  the  Mullet  in  great  request, 
and  the  consumption  of  it  is  still  very  considerable 
in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  According  to 
Athensus,  those  mullets  were  formerly  in  very  hi^ 
esteem  which  were  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sinope  and  Ahdera;  whik?,  as  Paulus  Jovius  ii»- 
forms  us,  those  were  very  little  prized  which  had 
lived  in  the  salt  marsh  of  Orbitello,  in  Tuscany,  in 
the  lagunes  uf  Ferrara  and  Venice,  in  those  of 
Padua  and  Chiozzi,  and  such  as  came  ftwn  the 
neighbourhood  of  Commachio  and  Ravenna.  AB 
these  places,  in  lact,  are  marshy,  and  the  streams  by 
which  they  are  watered  are  brackish,  and  commu- 
nicate to  the  fish  which  they  support  the  odour  aad 
the  flavour  of  the  mud."*  The  ancients  believed 
the  Mullet  to  be  a  very  salacious  kind  of  fish,  which 
circumstance  may,  perhaps,  have  given  rise  to  the 
custom  alluded  to  by  Juvenal.* 

•CEPHEN  (Kv^v),  the  Drone,  or  male  Bee.  Tbe 
opinion  that  the  male  bee  and  dro.-ie  were  identical 
.>as  maintained  by  some  of  the  ancient  naUiralisIa 
also,  but  was  not  generally  received.  For  a  firil 
exposition  of  the  ancient  opinions  on  this  subject, 
see  Aldrovaodus.* 

♦CEFPHOS  (K^Trfof),  a  species  of  Bird.  Erae- 
mus  and  others  take  it  for  tbe  Gull  or  Sea-mew; 
but,  as  Adams  remarks,  Aristotle  distinguishes  be- 
tween it  and  the  idpof.  It  may,  however,  as  the 
latter  thinks,  have  been  the  species  of  Gull  called 
Dong-hunter,  or  Lanu  paraiiliau,  !>.  Ray  niakea 
it  the  Caltracta  cemiku*.* 

•CERACHATES  {KifprnxanfcX  an  agate  of  the 
colour  of  wax  (x^pof ),  mentioned  by  Phny.  ( Vid. 
Achates.) 

'CERASTES  {Ktpaarnf),  the  Hwned  Serpent,  so 
called,  according  to  Isidorus,  because  it  has  hwns 
on  its  head  like  those  of  a  mm.  Dr.  Harris  thinks 
that  it  was  a  serpent  of  the  viper  kind.  It  is  the 
Shephephcn  tif  tbe  Hebrews.  "  Sprengel,"  remarks 
Adains,  ''holds  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Hsmorrhos, 
referring  both  to  tbe  Coluber  Cerastea,  L. ;  and, 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  eflfects  produced  by  the 
sting  of  the  Hsmorrhus,  and  of  the  Cerastes,  as  de- 
scribed by  Dioscorides,  Aetius,  and  Paulus  .£gine- 
ta,  I  am  disposed  to  adopt  this  opinion,  althoogk 
unsupported  by  the  other  authorities."  [Vid.  At- 
morbhds.)* 

•CER'ASUS  (Kepeumc),  the  Cherry-tree,  or  iV» 
INK  Ceroitu,  L.  According  to  some  autboritieB. 
it  derived  its  name  from  the  city  of  Ccrasjs  ia 
Pontus,  where  it  grew  very  abiuMlantly  ;*  whfle 
others  make  the  city  to  have  been  called  after  the 
tree.*     Lucullus,  the  Roman  commander,  is  saM 
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•u  have  drst  brought  the  Cherry-tree  into  Italy,* 
ud  hence  the  teims  certuu*  and  ccrarum  (the  lat- 
ter tignifying  the  fruit)  were  introduced  into  the 
Romau  tongue.  Servius,  indeed,  says*  that  cher- 
nes  were  known  before  this  in  Italy ;  that  they 
were  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  were  called  coma ; 
and  that,  subsequently,  this  name  was  changed  into 
conu-eerata.  Pliny,  on  the  other  hand,  expressly 
denies  that  cherries  were  known  in  Italy  before 
the  time  of  Lucullu*.*  In  Greece,  however,  they 
irere  known  at  a  much  earlier  period,  having  been 
described  by  Theophrastus*  and  the  Siphnian  Di- 
pbyhis.*  'fbia  latter  writer,  who  is  quoted  by 
Atheneus,  speaks  of  cherries  as  being  stomachic, 
though  not  very  nutritive.  He  makes  the  very  red 
kind,  and  another  called  the  Milesian,  to  have  been 
the  best,  and  to  have  been  also  good  diuretics. 
Pliay  enumerates  various  species  of  cherries,  such 
aa  the  Apronian,  of  a  very  red  colour ;  the  Luta- 
tian,  of  a  very  dark  hue  ;  the  round  or  Caecilian ; 
and  the  Junian,  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  but  so  ten- 
der that  they  had  to  be  eaten  on  the  spot,  not  bear- 
ing transportation  to  any  distance  from  the  parent 
tree.  The  best  kind  of  all,  however,  were  the  Du- 
racinian,  called  in  Campania  the  Plinian.  The 
Cherry-tree  could  never  be  acclimated  in  Egypt.' 
Acconling  to  modern  travellers,  the  hills  near  the 
site  of  ancient  Cerasus  are  still  covered  with  cher- 
ry-trees, growing  wild.' 

*CERATIA  («epaTia),  the  Carob-tree,  or  Cerato- 
ata  nHqua.  "  Horace,"  observes  Adams,  "  speaks 
of  Carob-nuts  as  being  an  inferior  kind  of  food ; 
and  so  also  Juvenal  and  Persius.  It  has  been  con- 
iectured  that  it  was  upon  Carobs,  and  not  upon  Lo- 
custs, that  John  the  Baptist  fed  in  the  wilderness. 
This  point  is  discussed  with  great  learning  by  Olaus 
Celsius,  in  his  Hierobolamam.  To  me  it  appears 
Ifaat  the  generally  received  opinion  is  the  more 
jvobable  one  in  this  case.'" 

•CERAU'NION  (Ktpawuw),  a  variety  of  the 
Tmffle,  or  Tuber  Cibanum.' 

*CERCIS  (npxif),  according  to  Stackbouse,  the 
Judas-tree,  or  Cerdt  tiliquatlrum.  Schneider,  how- 
eiver,  rather  inclines  to  the  Aspen-tree,  or  PopiUut 
mmtUa." 

•CERCOPITHE'CUS  (it«p«om'ft7«of),  a  species  of 
Monkey,  with  a  long  tail,  from  which  circumstance 
the  Greek  name  has  originated  (x^pxof,  *'  a  tail," 
and  wiftyicof,  "  a  monkey")."  PUny  describe*  the 
animal  as  having  a  black  head,  a  hairy  covering  re- 
sembhng  that  of  an  ass,  and  a  cry  different  from 
that  of  other  apes.  Hardouin  refers  it  to  the  Mar- 
mot, bat  this  is  very  improbable.  Cuvier"  states, 
that  among  the  monkeys  in  India  there  are  some 
with  long  tails,  grayish  hair,  and  the  face  black ;  as, 
far  example,  the  Simia  entellut  and  the  Simiafau- 
utu.  None,  however,  are  found,  according  to  him, 
ia  this  same  country  with  grayish  hair,  and  the 
whole  head  black."  On  the  other  hand,  Wilkin- 
son" states  that  Pliny's  description  of  the  Cerco- 
pithecus,  with  a  black  head,  accords  with  one  spe- 
cies of  monkey  still  found  in  Ethiopia.  The  Cer- 
oopithecus  was  worshipped,  according  to  Juvenal," 
in  Thebes,  the  old  Egyptian  capital,  and,  as  Wilkio- 
loa  states,  would  seem  to  have  been  embalmed,  not 
anly  in  that  city,  but  also  in  other  places  in  Egypt. 
It  was  frequently  represented  as  an  ornament  in 
aeddaces,  in  common  with  other  animals,  flow- 
en,  aad  fancifid  devices ;  and  the  neck  of  a  bot- 
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tie  was  sometimes  decorated  with  two  sitting  mot 
keys. 

CEREA'UA.  This  name  was  given  to  a  festt 
vol  celebrated  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Ceres,  whose 
wanderings  in  search  of  her  lost  daughter  Proser 
pine  were  represented  by  women,  clulhed  in  white, 
running  about  with  lighted  torches.'  During  it« 
continuance,  games  were  celebrated  in  the  Circus 
Maximus,*  the  spectators  of  which  appeared  in 
white ;'  but  on  any  occasion  of  public  mourning, 
the  games  and  festivals  were  not  celebrated  at  all, 
as  the  matrons  could  not  appear  at  them  except  in 
white.*  The  day  of  the  Cerealia  is  doubtful; 
some  think  it  wn  the  ides,  or  13th  of  April;  others 
the  7th  of  the  same  month.* 

CEREVI'SIA,  CERVl'SIA  (fiiflof),  ale  or  beer, 
was  almost  or  altogether  unknown  to  the  ancient, 
as  it  is  to  the  modem,  inhabitants  of  Greece  and 
Italy.  But  it  was  used  very  generally  by  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  whose  soil  and  climate  were  less 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  vines  (tn  Gallia,  aliiaquc 
promncm*).  According  to  Herodotus,'  the  Egyp- 
tians commonly  drank  '-barley-wine,"  to  which 
custom  .iEschylus  alludes  (in  xpiBuv  jiidv  :'  Pelun 
act  pocula  zythi*).  Diodorus  Siculus"  says  that 
the  Egyptian  beer  was  nearly  equal  to  wine  in 
strength  and  flavour.  The  Iberians,  the  Thracians, 
and  the  people  in  the  north  of  Asia  Minor,  instead 
of  drinking  theu-  ale  or  beer  out  of  cups,  placed  it 
before  them  in  a  large  bowl  or  vase'Cxpar^p),  which 
was  sometimes  of  gold  or  silver.  This  being  full 
to  the  brim  with  the  grains  as  well  as  the  ferment 
ed  liquor,  the  guests,  when  they  pledged  one  anoth- 
er, drank  together  out  of  the  same  bowl  by  stooping 
down  to  it ;  although,  when  this  token  of  friendship 
was  not  intended,  they  adopted  the  more  relined 
method  of  sucking  up  the  fluid  through  tubes  oi 
cane."  The  Suevi,  and  other  northern  nations, 
offered  to  their  gods  hbations  of  beer,  and  expected 
that  to  drink  it  in  the  presence  of  Odin  would  be 
among  the  delights  of  Valhalla."  Bpvrov,  one  o( 
the  names  for  b^r,"  seems  to  be  an  ancient  passive 
participle,  from  the  root  signifying  to  brea. 

•"For  an  account  of  the  ancient  Ales,"  says 
Adams,  "  consult  Zosimus  Panopolita,  de  Zy'kontm 
confeetione  (Salisbech,  1814,  ed.  Gruner).  The  word 
CtWf  is  derived  from  (iu,  ferveo.  Ale  is  called 
olvo(  KpWivos  and  olvoi  U  KpiBuv  by  Herodotus 
and  Atheneeus ;  mvm  by  Aristotle ;  fipSrov  by 
Tbeophrastus,  /Eschylus,  Sophocles,  d^c. ;  ^xa; 
by  Symeon  Seth ;  but  its  first  and  most  ancient 
name  was  C^o;  or  (vdiov.  Various  kinds  of  Ale 
are  mentioned  by  ancient  authors :  I.  The  Zythua 
Hordcacau,  or  Ale  from  barley ;  of  which  the  mvov, 
PpvTov,  the  Curmi,  Curma,  Corma,  and  Curmon, 
mentioned  by  Sulpicius  and  Dioscoridae ;  the  Cere- 
mria,  a  term  of  Celtic  origin,  applied  to  an  ale  used 
by  the  Gauls  (compare  the  Welsh  crw) ;  the  ^ovxa; 
of  Seth  ;  the  Alfoca  and  Fiua  of  the  Arabs,  noticed 
by  Symeon  Seth,  Rhases,  and  Haly  Abbas,  are  only 
varieties. —  2.  The  Zythut  triliceus,  or  Ale  from 
wheat.  To  this  belong  the  Calia  or  Ccmt  of  Pliny, 
Floras,  and  Orosius,  and  the  Corma  of  Atbeneas." 
— 3.  The  Zythut  anccedaTuiu,  prepared  from  grain  oi 
all  kmds,  oats,  millet,  rice,  panic,  and  spelt ;  also 
from  services  " — i.  The  Zylhus  Dizylhium,  or  Dou 
ble  Beer,  called  by  Symeon  Seth  <povKac  ovv  iipri. 
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pMTt  (Phac^  compotitut).  This  was  a  stronger  kind 
of  Ale,  the  composition  of  which  is  unkooMrn.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  hops  (AumuZii*  lupulut)  in  the  com- 
position of  tneir  ales."- 

•CERINTHA  or  -E  (lojptwft?),  a  plant,  which 
Stackhouse  and  Sprengel  agree  in  identifying  with 
Uie  Honey-wort,  or  Cerinthe  aspera.  Virgil  speaks 
of  it  as  "  Carintlut  ignobiU  granun,"*  which  Mar- 
tyn  explains  by  saying  that  it  grows  common  in 
ItpJy.  It  is,  in  fact,  met  everywhere  in  Italy 
•nd  Sicily.  Philargyrios  says  it  deriTes  its  name 
from  Cerinthus,  a  city  of  Bosotia,  where  it  grew,  in 
ancient  times,  in  great  plenty ;  flie  betttr  deriva- 
tion, however,  is  that  which  deduces  it  from  Kripiov, 
"  a  honey-comb,"  becaase  the  flower  abounds  with 
a  sweet  juice  like  honey.  The  bees  were  very  fond 
of  it.*  It  must  not  be  confounded,  however,  with 
the  K^ptvBot  or  kpiBoKJi  mentioned  by  Aristotle, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  beu'-breai,  being  com- 
posed of  the  pollen  of  vegetables  kneaded  with 
honey.  Botanical  writers  speak  of  two  kinds  of 
Cerintha,  the  Greater  and  the  Less,  the  latter  of 
which  is  the  niXi^iov  of  Dioscorides.  Sibthorp 
found  this  in  Greece  in  the  cultivated  grounds,  and 
particularly  among  the  vines  in  the  spring,  accord- 
ing in  this  with  the  account  given  by  Dioscorides.* 

CE-RNERE  HEREDITATEM.    {Vid.  Hkkm.) 

CERO'MA  (Kppu/ta)  was  the  oil  mixed  with  wax 
(/oypof)  with  which  wrestlers  were  anointed.  After 
they  had  been  anointed  with  this  oil,  they  were 
covenid  with  dust  or  a  soft  sand ;  whence  Seneca* 
says,  "  A  eeromate  not  haphe  (a^)  excepit  in  crypta 
Neaptlitana." 

Ceroma  also  signified  the  place  where  wrestlers 
ware  anointed  (the  eUcoihetium*),  and  also,  in  later 
times,  the  place  where  they  wrestled.  Tliis  word 
is  often  used  in  connexion  with  p<ila*tra,^  but  we  do 
not  know  in  what  respect  these  places  differed. 
Seneci*  speaks  of  the  ceroma  as  a  place  which  the 
idle  were  accustomed  to  frequent,  in  order  to  see  the 
gymnastic  pports  of  boys  (qui  in  eeromate  tpeclator 
puerontm  rixantium  tedet).  Arnobius*  informs  us  that 
the  ceroma  was  under  the  protection  of  Mercury. 

CERT.VMINA.     (Kid.  Athletje.) 

CERTI,  INCERTI  ACTIO,  is  a  name  which  has 
been  given  by  some  modern  writers,  perhaps  with- 
out good  reason,  to  those  actions  in  which  a  deter- 
minate or  indeterminate  sum.  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  mentioned  in  the  formula  {condemnalio  certtt  pe- 
mnta  vel  incerla"). 

CERYKEION  (KfipvKtiov).    (Vid.  Caddcsos.) 

CERU'CHI  (Kcpoixot),  the  ropes  which  supported 
the  yard  of  a  ship,  pasaing  from  it  to  the  lop  of  the 
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mast.  The  woodcut,  p.  68,  shows  v  vessel  «itk 
two  cerachi.  In  other  ancient  monuments  we  set 
four,  as  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  one  of 
the  pictures  in  the  MS.  of  Virgil,  which  was  given 
by  Fulvins  Ursinns  to  the  Vatican  library.  (Vid 
Antsnni,  Cakchssioii.) 
•CERVUS,  the  Stag.  (KtJ.  Eliphos.) 
•CERUSSA  dH/aetov),  White  Lead,  or  PlmmH 
tub-carbontu.  The  ancient  Ceruse,  Uke  the  mod- 
em, was  prepared  by  exposing  lead  to  the  vapoora 
of  vinegar.  The  ancient  process  is  minutely  de- 
scribed by  Theophrastus :'  "  Lead  is  placed  in 
earthen  vessels  over  sharp  vinegar,  and  after  it  has 
acquired  a  sort  of  rust  of  some  thickness,  which  it 
commonly  does  in  ten  days,  they  open  the  vessels, 
and  scrape  from  it  a  kind  of  mould.  They  then 
place  the  lead  over  the  vinegar  again,  repeating 
again  and  again  the  same  method  of  scraping  it  tin 
it  is  wholly  dissolved.  What  has  been  scra^  off 
they  then  beat  to  powder  and  boil  for  a  long  time ; 
and  what  at  last  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel is  the  ceruse."  Similar  processes  are  described 
by  Dioscorides  and  Vitruvius.  "The  substance 
spoken  of  by  Pliny,"  remarks  Dr.  Moore,  "  as  a 
native  ceruse,  found  at  Smyrna  on  the  farm  of 
Theodotus,  appears  to  have  been  that  greenish 
earth  mentioncKl  by  Vitruvius  as  occurring  in  many 
places,  but  the  best  near  Smyrna  and  called  by  the 
Greeks  ^totoTiov,  from  the  name  of  the  person, 
Theodotus,  upon  whose  farm  it  was  first  discovered. 
From  the  fact  that  this  greenish  earth  was  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  ceruse,  we  might  infer  that  the  ceruse  of 
the  ancients  was  not  always  of  a  very  pure  while."* 
•CETIYLUS  (KvpvXot),  a  species  of  Bird ;  the 
same,  according  to  Suidas  and  Tzetzes  *  with  the 
male  King-fisher.  ^Elian  and  Moschus,  however, 
as  Adams  remarks,  appear  to  consider  it  a  differert 
bird.  Gesner  and  Schneider  are  undecided.* 
CERYX  ((tvpuf).  (Vid.  Cadockos,  Fetialis.) 
•OERYX  (KvfiiS),  "A  genus  of  Tettaeea,  now 
placed,"  remarks  Adams,  "  in  the  MoUutea  by  nat- 
uralists. It  is  the  Murex  of  the  older  authoritiea. 
The  two  principal  species  are  the  Buceinum  and 
Purpura,  which  Sprengel  refers  to  the  Bueeimtim 
harpa,  L.,  and  B.  lapillut.  Dr.  Coray  remarks,  that 
the  (jreek  writers  often  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  Knpvl  and  the  nop^pa,  but  modern  natu- 
ralists distinguish  between  the  Murex  and  the  Pur- 
pura."   (Virf.  MuBEx.)* 

CE'SSIO  BONORUM.    (VuIBoicobdmCessio.) 
CE'SSIO  IN  JURE.     (Vid.  In  Jobs  Ckssio.) 
CESTIUS  PONS.    (Vid.  Bbidos,  p.  174.) 
•CESTRUM  (Klarpov),  I.  a  species  of  Betony. 
Sprengel,  in  his  R.  R  H ,  was  inclined  to  make  h 
the  Belamca  offidnalit;  but  in  his  edition  of  Dios- 
corides he  adopts  the  opinion  of  Dalechamp,  who 
proposed  the  Betonica  alopecurut.     Dioscorides  de- 
scribes it  as  growing  in  very  cold  places,  and  Sil>- 
thorp  accordingly  found  the  B.  alopecurut  growing 
plentifully  on  I^massus,  one  of  the  coldest  regions 
of  Livadia.*— II.  (Vid.  PioTOSi.) 
(JESTUS  was  used  in  two  significations : 
I.  CxsTDs  signified  the  thongs  or  bands  of  leather 
which  were  tied  round  the  hands  of  boxers  in  order 
to  render  their  blows  more  powerful.    These  bandi 
of  leather,  which  were  called  Ifuivrtt,  or  I/uovraf 
irvKTiKol,  in  Greek,  were  also  frequently  tied  roond 
the  arm  as  high  as  the  elbow,  as  is  shown  in  tlM 
following  statue  of  a  boxer,  the  original  of  which 
is  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris.' 

The  cestus  was  used  by  boxers  from  the  earii«et 
tunes.    When  Epeius  and  Euryalus.  in  the  IHad* 
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CETRV. 


ncpare  themselves  for  boxing,  they  put  on  their 
Bands  thongs  made  of  ox-hide  (ifiavTOt  evT/iiJTOvt 
^oof  aypavXoio) ;  but  it  should  be  recollected  that 
the  cestus,  in  heroic  times,  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted merely  of  thongs  of  leather,  and  differed  ma- 
terially from  the  frightful  weapons,  loaded  with  lead 
and  iron,  which  were  used  in  later  times.  The  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  cestus  were  called  by  the  Greeks  in 
later  times  /uMxai,  tmipai  0oeiai,  a^pat,  and 

G'pfOfKtc :  of  which  the  /uMxat  gave  the  softest 
)ws,  and  the  /tipfiiiKe!  the  most  severe.  The 
fmiixai,  which  were  the  most  ancient,  are  described 
t^  Pausanias'  as  made  of  raw  ox-hide  rut  into  thin 
pieces,  and  joined  in  an  ancient  mannn  .  they  were 
lied  under  the  hollow  or  pitlm  of  the  hand,  leaving 
the  fingers  uncovered.  The  athletae  in  the  palaes- 
tne  at  Olympia  vaed  the  /uiTuxai  in  practising  for 
the  public  games  (Iftuvruv  t&v  /loAaxurcpuv*) ;  but 
in  the  games  themselves  they  used  those  which 
gave  the  severest  blows. 

The  cestus  used  in  later  times  in  the  public 
games  was,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  a  most 
formidable  weapon.  It  was  frequently  covered  with 
knots  and  nails,  and  loaded  with  lead  and  iron  ; 
wticnce  Virgil,'  in  speaking  of  it,  says, 

"  Ingenlia  teptem 
Ttrga  ioumplumbo  inttUo  ferrojue  rigcbanl." 
Statius*  also  speaks  of  mgrantia  plumbo  tegmina. 
Such  weapons,  in  the  hands  of  a  trained  boxer, 
most  bare  frequently  occasioned  death.  The  /lip- 
wiKt  were,  in  fact,  sometimes  called  yvioropoi,  or 
"limb-breakers."  Lncilius'  speaks  of  a  boxer 
wboae  bead  had  been  so  battered  by  the  itvp/uiutt 
as  to  resemble  a  sieve. 

Figures  with  *be  cestus  frequently  occur  in  an- 
cient monuments.  They  appear  to  have  been  of 
various  forms,  as  appears  by  the  following  speci- 
mens, taken  from  ancient  monuments,  of  which 
dnwings  are  given  by  Fabretti.* 


II.  CasTos  also  signified  a  band  or  tie  ol  ant 
kind  ;*  but  the  term  was  more  particularly  applied 
to  the  zone  or  girdle  of  Venus,  on  which  was  repre- 
sented everything  that  could  awaken  love.'  When 
Juno  wished  to  win  the  affections  uf  Jupiter,  »h« 
borrowed  this  cestus  from  Venus  ;>  and  Venus  her- 
self employed  it  to  captivate  Mars.* 

The  scholiast  on  Statius*  says  that  the  cestut 
was  also  the  name  of  the  marriage-girdle,  which 
was  given  by  the  newly-married  wife  to  her  hus- 
band ;  whence  unlawful  marriages  were  called  in 
cetttt.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  an  inscrip* 
tion  quoted  by  Pitiscus,*  in  which  a  vuUrona  dedi- 
cates her  cestus  to  Venus. 

*CKTE  (KTiTn),  a  plural  term  of  the  neuter  geii. 
der,  of  Greek  origin,  and  applied  generally  to  any 
very  large  kind  of  fishes.  Adams,  in  his  remarks 
upon  the  word  terror,  observes  as  follows:  "This 
term  is  applied  in  a  very  general  sense  to  all  fishes 
of  a  very  large  size,  such  as  the  Whale,  the  Bal- 
ance-fish, the  Dolphin,  the  Porpoise,  the  great  Tun- 
nies, all  sorts  of  Sharks,  and  also  the  Crocodile*  the 
Hippopotamus,  and  some  others  which  cannot  bo 
satisfactorily  determined.  It  is  deserving  of  remark 
in  this  place,  that,  although  the  ancients  ranked  the 
Ctlacta  with  Fuhet,  they  were  aware  that  Whales, 
Seals,  Dolphins,  and  some  others  are  viviparous, 
and  respire  air  like  the  Mammalia.  With  regard 
to  the  vytiun  tuv  k^tuv,  which  is  described  in  a 
very  graphic  style  by  Oppian,  the  most  probable 
opinion  is  that  it  was  the  Gattero$Uut  ductor,  L., 
or  Pilot-fish.'" 

CETRA  or  CiETRA  (Kairpta*),  a  target,  t.  e., 
a  small  round  shield,  made  of  tks  hide  of  a  quadra- 
ped.*  It  formed  part  of  the  defensive  armour  of 
the Osci."  (Vid.  AcLis.)  It  was  also  worn  by  the 
people  of  Spain  and  Mauritania."  By  the  latter 
people  it  was  sometimes  made  from  the  skin  of  the 
elephant."  From  tliese  accounts,  and  from  the  dis- 
tinct  assertion  of  Tacitus"  that  it  was  used  by  the 
Britons,  we  may  with  confidence  identify  the  crtra 
with  the  target  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  of  which 
many  specimens  of  considerable  antiquity  are  still 
in  existence.  It  is  seen  "  covering  the  left  arms'"* 
of  the  two  accompanymg  figures,  which  are  copied 
from  a  MS.  of  Prudentius,  probably  writtec  in  this 
country,  and  as  early  as  the  ninth  century." 
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It  does  not  appear  that  the  Romans  ever  nroie' 
the  cetra.  But  Livy  compares  it  to  tlie  pella  of  the 
Greeks  and  Macedonians,  which  was  also  a  small 
light  shield  {celratos,  quot  pdUuias  voeatu"). 
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CHALCIUICUM. 


CHAI.CIS 


•UIIAI.O'ANE  (xaUav^)  appears  to  have  been 
tbe  well-known  Gum-rcsin,  which  exudes  from  the 
Buion  Galbanum.  Pliny,  in  describing  it,  says, 
*'  Quod  maxime  laudant,  caTliiaginomm,  purum,  ad 
nmililudinem  Hammoniaci.'"  In  the  Edinburgh 
Dispensary  it  is  said  that  "Galbanum  agrees  in 
viituR  with  gum  Ammoniacum."  Hence  Adams 
concludes  that  the  ancient  Galbanum  was  identical 
trith  the  modern.' 

•CHALCANTHUS  (xahcavBot),  according  to 
/'liny,*  th<?  same  with  the  "  Atramenlum  mUorium" 
of  the  Romans,  so  called  because  used  to  blacken 
leather.  The  account  of  the  Roman  writer  is  as 
follows :  ''  Graci  cognalionem  ari*  nomine  fecerunt 
el  atramento  rutorio,  appellant  enim  Chalcanthum. 
Color  eat  earuleus  perqtiam  ipeclabili  nitore,  vUrum- 
fue  esse  creditur."  From  this  language  of  Pliny 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Hardouin  was  correct  in 
making  it  to  be  Copperas,  or  Blutf  Vitriol  (chalcan- 
thiu,  i.  e.,  fioa  tarit).  "  Yet,"  continues  Adams, 
"  bo,th  Sprengel,  in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides,*  and 
Dr.  MiUigan,  in  his  .Annotations  on  Celsus,  call  it 
a  natural  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  water. 
The  quotation  from  Pliny  proves  that  it  was  a  vit- 
riol, the  word  vitriol  being,  in  fact,  formed  from 
tiirum.  And,  farther,  Dioscorides'  description  of 
its  formation  agrees  very  well  with  Jameson's  ac- 
count of  tbe  origin  of  copperas.  The  ancients, 
however,  as  Dr.  Hill  states,  were  also  acquainted 
with  a  factitious  vitriol,  which  they  called  Fcctum 
and  Epkthum,  obtained  by  boiling  some  of  the  vit- 
riolic ores  in  water."* 

CHALKEIA  (;ta^'(C(a),  a  very  ancient  festival  cel- 
ebrated at  Athens,  which  at  different  times  seems 
to  have  had  a  different  character,  for  at  first  it  was 
solemnized  in  honour  of  Athena,  sumamed  Ergane, 
ai,d  by  the  whole  people  of  Athens,  whence  it  was 
::>ll(d  'kSivata  or  Hiivitjftoc.'  At  a  later  period, 
sowever,  it  was  celebrated  only  by  artisans,  espe- 
<.;iaUy  smiths,  and  in  honour  of  Hephaestus,  whence 
its  name  was  changed  into  XaXxria.'  It  was  held 
on  the  30th  day  of  the  month  of  Pyanepsion.*  Me- 
nander  had  written  a  comedy  called  XoXireta,  a 
fragment  of  which  is  preserved  in  Athenseus.' 

CHALCrDICUM.  A  variety  of  meanings  have 
been  attached  tn  this  word,  which  is  not  of  unft«- 
quent  occurrence  in  inscriptions,  and  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers." 

The  meager  epitome  of  Festus  informs  us  merely 
that  it  was  a  sort  of  edifice  (genus  adifieii),  so  call- 
ed from  the  city  of  Chalcis,  but  what  sort  is  not 
explained ;  neither  do  the  inscriptions  or  passages 
cited  below  give  any  description  from  which  a  con- 
clusion respecting  the  form,  use,  and  locality  of  such 
buildings  can  be  positively  affirmed. 

Chakidica  were  certainly  appurtenances  to  some 
basilica,"  in  reference  to  which  the  following  at- 
tempts at  identification  have  been  suggested :  1.  A 
mint  attached  to  the  basilica,  from  x"^"!  and  Sixti, 
which,  though  an  ingenious  conjecture,  is  not  sup- 
ported by  sufficient  classical  authority.  2.  That 
part  of  a  basilica  which  lies  across  the  front  of  the 
tribune,  corresponding  to  the  nave  in  a  modern 
church,  of  which  it  was  the  original,  where  the 
lawyers  stood,  and  thence  termed  navis  eausidiea,^* 
3.  An  apartment  thrown  out  at  the  back  of  a  basili- 
ca either  on  the  ground-floor  or  at  the  extremity 
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of  the  upper  gallery,  in  tlie  fonn  of  x  balcony.* 
Internal  chambers  on  each  sidu  of  the  tiiliune  tof 
the  convenience  of  the  judices,  as  in  the  biisilica  u( 
Pompeii.     {Vid.  Basilica,  p.  141  )'    5.  The  vesti 
bule  of  a  beisiUca,  either  in  front  or  rear;  which  in- 
terpretation is  founded  upon  an  inscription  discov- 
ered at  Pompeii,  in  the  building  appropriated  to  ;tie 
fullers  of  cloth  (fuUrniiea) : 
EuHicHiA.  L.  F.  Sacero.  Pub.  •  •  *  « 
******  Chalcidicoh.  Crvptah  Posticus 
*  *  *  Sua.  Pbquma.  fecit,  eaoemqdk.  DEDiCAVir. 
By  comparing  the  plan  of  the  building  with  thia 
inscription,  it  is  clear  that  the  chalcidicum  men 
tioned  can  only  be  referred  to  the  vestibule.     Its 
decorations  likewise  corresponded  in  richness  and 
character  with  the  vestibule  of  a  basilica  described 
by  Procopius,*  which  is  twice  designated  by  tbs 
term  x^^n*    The  vestibule  of  the  basilica  at  Poil 
peii  is  shown  upon  the  plan  on  page  141. 

In  another  sense  the  word  is  used  as  a  synonyms 
with  ccenaculum.  "  Scribuntur  Dii  veslrt  in  Iricliniis 
ccelestibus  atque  in  chalcidicis  aureis  coenitaie."* 
These  words,  compared  with  Homer, 

Tp^bi  6'  eli  iixepff  aveS^aaro  Kaj^oAouvo. 
and  the  translation  of  virep^ov  by  Ausonius,' 

"  Chalcidicum  ip-essu  nutrix  auperabat  anili," 
together  with  the  known  locality  of  the  ancieui 
canacula,  seem  fully  to  authorize  the  interpretatioa 
given.' 

Finally,  the  word  seems  also  to  have  been  used 
in  the  same  sense  as  manianum,  a  balcony.* 

CHAIXIIOE'CIAOra^'otKia),  an  annual  festival, 
with  sacrifices,  held  at  Sparta  in  honour  of  Athena, 
sumaraed  XaXicioiico;,  t.  e.,  the  goddess  of  the  l«a- 
zen-house.'"  f  oung  men  marched  on  the  occasion 
in  full  armour  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess;  and  tbe 
ephors,  although  not  entering  the  temple,  but  re- 
maining within  its  sacred  precincts,  were  obliged  to 
take  part  in  the  sacrifice." 

*CHALCIS  (x(>^<u'r).  I-  a  species  of  Bird,  de- 
scribed as  inhabiting  mountains,  rarely  seen,  and 
of  a  copper  colour  (from  which  comes  the  name,  or 
else  from  its  slirill  cry").  It  was  probably  one  of 
the  Falcon  tribe,  and  is  considered  by  some  identi- 
cal with  the  Trv)'f  but  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
determined  what  kind  of  bird  it  really  was.  An- 
other name  for  this  bird  is  KvpivSif,  in  Homer  and 
Ionic  authors.  Both  names  occur  in  the  14th  book 
of  the  Iliad,"  where  it  is  noted  that  ^o^'f  >8  the 
older  name.  The  cry  of  the  bird  is  represented  by 
KiKKaSai.^* 

II.  A  species  of  Lizard,"  so  called  from  having 
copper-coloured  streaks  on  the  back.  It  is  tenned 
in  Greek,  not  only.YoXxi'c,  but  also  eaepa  Xa^jcidue^. 
Some  of  the  ancient  authorities  call  it  av'l'"  and  the 
French  naturalists  describe  it  under  the  name  of 
Le  Seps,  but,  according  to  Buflbn,  improperly.  It 
is  the  Chalcis  Vittatus,  L.  Cuvier  thinks  it  very 
probable  that  the  ancients  designated  by  this  name 
the  Seps  with  three  toes  of  Italy  and  Greece.  The 
Abbe  Bonneterre  says  of  it,  "  I  regard  the  liquid 
called  Chalcis  by  Linnceus  as  forming  a  variety  i  f 
the  Seps."  Buflbn  remarks,  "  It  appears  v  beai  a 
strong  affinity  to  the  viper,  and,  Uke  that  animal 
its  bite  may  be  dangerous."    Dr.  Brookes  siyf 


1.  (Galianoand  Stnitico,  ibid.) — %   (Marqaez,  Dells  Caao  4* 
Romani. — Rhode  ad  Vitniv.,  I,  o.) — 3.  (De  .£djtic.  Justin    ■ 
)0.) — 4.  (Bechi,  del  Chalcidico  «  della  Cirpu  di  Eamachia 
Marini  ad  VitruT.,  t.,3.)— 5.  (Amobina,  p.  140.) — 6.  (Od.,xxiK 
1.) — 7.   (Perioch.,  xiii.,  Odyai.) — 8.   (Turneb  ,  Adrent ,  ir-i 
34.— Salmaa.  in  Span.,  Peacen.  Nigr.,  c.  IS,  p.  677.)— 9.  (laid. 
Orii;.— Reinesina,  Var.  Lect.,  iii.,  S.)— 10.  (Paul.,  ill.,  IT,  t  3. 
seqq. ;  z.,  5,4  S.— GOUer  ad  Thucyd.,  i.,  128.)— II.  (Pnlrh.,  i>  . 
35,  «  2  )— 13.  (Pnclns  ad  Cratyl.,  xiiTiii.)— 13.  (r,  3»1.)— U 
(Comic,  ap.  Plat.,  Cntyh,  p.  270,  ad.  Fmncof.— D<>niiegan.Ln 
ed.  1842,  a.  t.)— IS.  (Arinot.,  H  A.,  'ui ,  S3 )— 1«  (Sebu:  a 
Nicandr.,  Thariw.,  t  ,  9IT.) 
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'*  Tbe  Sep$  or  the  Cbalcidian  Lizard  of  Aldrovan- 
dos,  is  rather  a  serpeot  than  a  lizard,  though  it  has 
ftHir  small  tegs,  and  paws  divided  into  feet."' 

HI  A  species  of  Fish,'  incoirectly  made  by  some 
to  be  the  Clupea  Harengus,  L.,  or  Herring.  It  is, 
m  fact,  the  Clupea  finta.  Cut.,  beloDgiog,  however, 
(o  the  great  Herring  tribe.  The  ancients  speak  of 
their  Chalctt  as  resembling  the  Thryssa  and  Sar- 
dines. According  to  thiun,  it  moved  in  large  num- 
bers, aid  inhabited  n«t  onl;  the  sea,  but  also  fresh 
water  "Wo  find  nulhing,*  observes  Griffith,  "in 
'he  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  ap- 
peal? to  indicate  that  these  nations  were  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Herring.  The  fishes  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean must,  in  fact,  have  been  nearly  the  only  spe- 
cies of  the  class  which  they  could  observe  or  procure 
with  facility,  and  the  Herrings  are  not  among  the 
number  of  these.  This  fish,  therefore,  is  neither 
the  Ao/ee  or  haUx,  nor  the  mtmu,  nor  the  buamtanis, 
nor  the  genu  of  Pliny.  The  /laivi;  of  Aristotle, 
named  alee  by  Gaza,  and  the  m<ata  of  Pliny,  belong 
to  the  meniiUs  of  the  animal  kingdom."* 

*CHALCITIS  Cro^tirtf),  called  also  Sort  and 
Miry  {aupi,  /liav*),  a  fossil  substance  impregnated 
with  a  salt  of  copper,  and  used  by  the  ancients  as  a 
styptic  application.  Bioscorides  says,  "the  best 
CItalcitu  resembles  copper,  is  brittle,  free  from 
stones,  not  old,  and  having  oblong  and  shining 
Tains."  •' Sprengel  thinks,"  observes  Adams,  "that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  Cbalcitis  of  Pliny 
and  that  of  Bioscorides.  The  latter  he  looks  upon 
to  be  a  sulf^ate  of  iron ;  the  other  an  arseniate  of 
copper.  In  his  History  of  Medicine,  he  calls  the 
Xi^KovBo^,  Blue  Vitriol ;  the  x<»A«trif,  Red  Vitriol ; 
and  the  fiim.  Yellow  Vitriol.*  The  following  ac- 
count of  these  substances  is  from  a  person  who 
appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  them. 
'  Chaleilu,  MUy,  and  Sori  are  fossil  substances, 
veiy  m'lch  resembling  each  other  both  in  original 
and  virtues.  Galen  says  he  found  these  things  in 
the  mines,  lying  in  long  strata  upon  each  other,  the 
lowest  stratum  being  Sari,  the  middle  the  Chakili; 
and  the  uppermost  the  MUy.  These  fossil  sub- 
stances ate  now  rarely  found  m  apothecaries'  sho[^, 
being  to  be  had  nowhere  else  but  in  Cyprus,  Asia 
Minor,  or  Egypt.'"*  According  to  Dr.  Hill,  the 
Chalcitis  is  properly  a  mixed  ore  of  cupreous  and 
ferruginous  vitriols,  still  very  frequent  in  Turkey, 
where  it  is  used  as  an  astringent  and  styptic.  The 
Jfisy,  he  says,  differs  from  it  in  containing  no  cu- 
preous vitriol,  but  only  that  of  iron.  The  Sori, 
called  Rtuma  by  the  modems,  he  says,  is  an  ore  of 
vitrioi  of  copper,  and  contains  no  iron.' 

•CHALCOS  o^o^of),  the  same  with  the  JE$  of 
tbe  Romans,  and,  therefore,  a  sort  of  Bronze.  ( Vid. 
JEs.)  The  term,  however,  is  often  applied  to  na- 
tive copper.*  Dr.  Watson  has  made  it  appear  that 
the  Orichalcum  (bpeixa>*ov)  was  brass,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  copper  and  zinc,  made  by  the  union  of  as 
and  Cadmia.'  The  ;ja^6f  KeKavjiivo^  of  Dioscori- 
des,  according  to  Geoffrey,  is  copper  calcined  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace.  The  x"^*f  axupla,  Squama 
mrit,  or  flakes  of  copper,  he  adds,  is  little  else  than 
(he  at  uttum,  being  only  the  particles  of  burned  cop- 
per which  fly  off  when  it  is  hammered.  The  &vdo{ 
IsXtoi,  or  FJot  arU,  was  fine  granulated  copper." 
The  following  is  Geoffrey's  description  of  it,  which, 
toys  Adams,  is,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  translation 
rf  Dioscorides'  account  of  the  process.  "  It  is  no- 
thing but  copper  reduced  to  snaall  grains  like  millet- 


l  (Aduu,  Append.,  (.  t.)-S.  (Arittot.,  ir.,  9.— .Shan,  N. 
«  I.,  ll.H-S.  (Orifitli'i  CoTioT,  Tol.  X.,  p. 478.)— 4.  (DioMor., 
I ,  US.— Plin..  H.  N.,  xixiv.,  «».)— 5.  (Sprengel,  Hirt.  Med.,  v., 
4  J— 6.  (GeoflroT'i  Worki.)- 7.  (AdMW,  Append.,  •.  t.)— 8. 
(I>iod.  Sir.,  i.,  M.)--9.  (ChomicaJ  Efsajrs.- Bortock'i  Traniln- 
hoD  of  the  33d  Book  of  Pliny.)— JO.  (HiU'»  Hiti.  of  the  Materia 
Ui«liai.l 


seed,  which  is  done  by  pouring  cold  w  tter  iipoi 
melting  copper,  which  thereupon  flies  everywhere 
into  grains."  From  this  description  of  it,  rcmarkf 
Adams,  it  will  appear  that  the  folk)wing  account  ol 
the  Flat  aru,  given  by  Kidd,  is  inaccurate,  and  wa 
give  it  merely  to  caution  the  reader  not  to  be  mislrMi 
even  by  such  a  high  authority :  "  In  the  spontane- 
ous formation  of  sulphate  of  iron,  the  pyrites  flrst 
loses  its  splendour,  then  swells  and  separati»  into 
numerous  fissures.  After  this,  its  surface  is  partial- 
ly covered  with  a  white  efflorescing  powder,  which 
is  the  Flo*  aru  of  Pliny.'" 

•CHALCOPHO'NOS  daX/to^uvof),  a  dark  kind 
of  stone,  sounding,  when  struck,  like  brass.  Tra- 
goedians  were  recommended  to  carry  ono  It  was 
probably  a  species  of  clink-stone.* 

•CHALCOSMARAG'DUS  (xo^Uoor/wJpoydot),  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  a  species  of  Emerald,  with  veins 
of  a  coppery  hue.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  Di- 
optate  (Achirite)  in  its  gang  of  copper  pyrites.' 

•CHALYBS  (;fd^).  Steel,  so  called,  because 
obtained  of  an  excellent  quality  from  the  country  of 
the  Chalybes.  "The  Indian  Steel,  mentioned  by 
the  author  of  the  Periplus,  was  probably,"  observes 
Dr.  Moore,  "  of  the  kind  still  brought  from  India 
under  the  name  of  leootz ;  and  the  ferrum  candidum, 
of  which  Quintus  Curtius  says  the  Indians  present- 
ed to  Alexander  a  hundred  talents,  may  have  been 
the  same ;  for  woou,  when  polished,  has  a  silvery 
lustre.  The  Parthian  Steel  ranks  next  with  Pliny, 
and  these  two  kinds  only  'mera  acie  temperantur.' 
Daimachus,  a  writer  contemporary  with  Alexander 
the  Great,  speaks  of  four  different  kinds  of  steel, 
and  the  purposes  to  which  they  were  severally  suited. 
These  kinds  were  the  Chalybdic,  the  Sinopic,  th« 
Lydian,  and  the  Lacedeemonian.  Tbe  Chalybdic  was 
best  for  carpenters'  tools;  the  Lacedemonian  for 
f.les,  and  drills,  and  gravers,  and  stone-chisels ;  thr, 
Lydian,  also,  was  suited  for  files,  and  for  knives, 
and  razors,  and  rasps."*  According  to  Tychsen,* 
nothing  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Scriptures 
relative  to  the  hardening  of  iron,  and  the  quenching 
of  it  in  water.  Iron  (,barzel)  often  occ>irs,  and  in 
some  passages,  indeed.  Steel  may,  he  thinks,  be 
understood  under  this  name.  For  example,  in  Eze- 
kiel,*  ferrum  fabrefactum,  or,  according  to  Michaelis 
and  others,  sabre-blades  from  Usal  (Sanaa  in  Ye- 
men). A  pretty  clear  indication  of  steel  is  given 
in  Jeremiah,' "  Iron  from  the  North,"  which  is  there 
described  as  the  hardest.  It  appears  that  the  He- 
brews had  no  particul&r  name  for  Steel,  which  they 
perhaps  comprehended,  as  the  same  writer  conjec- 
tures, under  the  term  barzel,  or  distinguished  it  only 
by  the  epithet  "Northern."  Among  the  Greeks, 
Steel  was  used  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  and, 
besides  Chalybi,  it  was  very  commonly  called  tto- 
moma  (oro/ixu/ia),  which,  however,  did  not  so  much 
denote  Steiel  itself  as  the  steeled  part  of  the  instru- 
ment. Adanuu,  also,  was  frequently  used  to  indi- 
cate Steel.  (Vid.  Aimtixa.)  "The  Romans,"  ob- 
serves Beckmann,*  "  borrowed  from  the  Greeks 
the  word  ckalyb* ;  and,  in  consequence  of  a  passage 
in  Pliny,  many  believe  that  they  gave  also  to  Steel 
the  name  of  octet,  from  which  the  Italians  made 
their  aeciajo,  and  the  French  their  acier.  The  word 
aciet,  however,  denoted  properly  the  steeled  -n  cut- 
ting part  only  of  an  instrument.  From  this,  in 
later  times,  was  formed  aciarium,  for  the  Sted 
which  gave  the  instrument  its  sharpness,  and  also 
adore,  <to  steel.'  The  preparation  by  fusion,  as 
pract^ed  by  tbe  Chalybes,  has  been  twice  described 


1.  (KidJ'i  Minemlofrj. —  Adanui,  Apppw? ,  •.  v.)— 2.  (Flia- 
H.  N.,  xxXTii.,  10. — Moure's  Anc  Mmeralogjr.u  182.) — 3.  (Plin. 
H.  N.,  xxivii.,  5.— Fee,  ad  loe.)— 4.  (Anc.  MuieraJ.,  p.  43.)— S 
(Beckinuui,  Hist,  of  Inr.,  tdI.  it.,  p.  336.  in  notis.)  0.  (iiTi-.. 
1».)— 7   (XT.,  IS.)— 8  (HiU.oflnv.,  Tal.iT.,p.340.) 
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uf  Aretotlc.  Tbo  Steel  of  the  ancients,  however, 
m  consequence  of  not  being  cemented,  suflered  it- 
self tc  De  hammered,  and  was  not  nearly  so  brittle 
(8  the  hardest  steel  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
tt  present.  On  the  other  hand,  the  singular  meth- 
od of  preparing  steel  employed  by  the  Celtiberians 
in  Spain,  deserves  to  be  here  described.  According 
10  ^e  account  of  Diodorus*  and  Plutarch,'  the  iron 
was  buned  in  the  earth,  and  left  in  that  situation 
Utt  the  greater  part  of  it  was  converted  into  rust. 
What  remained  without  being  oxydated  was  after- 
ward forged  and  made  into  weapons,  and  particu- 
larly swords,  with  which  they  could  cut  asunder 
bones,  sbielda.  and  helmets.  The  art  of  hardening 
steel  by  immersing  it  suddenly,  when  red  hot,  into 
cok*  water,  is  very  old ;  Homer  says,  that  when 
Ulysses  bored  out  the  eye  of  Polyphemus  with  a 
burning  stake,  it  hissed  in  the  same  manner  as 
water,  when  the  smith  unmerses  in  it  a  piece  of 
red-hot  iron  in  order  to  harden  it.*  Sophocles  uses 
the  comparison  of  being  hardened  like  immersed 
iron ;'  and  Salmasius*  quotes  a  work  of  some  old 
Greek  chemist,  who  treats  of  the  method  of  hard- 
ening iron  in  India.  It  is  also  a  very  ancient  opin- 
ion, that  the  hardening  depends  chiefly  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  water.  Many  rivers  and  wells  were 
therefore  in  great  repute,  so  that  steel-works  were 
often  erected  near  them,  though  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  mines.  The  more  delicate  arti- 
cles of  iron  were  not  quenched  in  water,  but  in 
oil."' 

CHALKOUS.    {yid.JEn.) 

•CHAJLEACTE  (jcaiiaioKm),  the  Dwarf-elder. 
vFid.  Acts  ) 

•CHAM^ajRYS  {xaiuutinH:),  the  Wall  German- 
der, or  Ttucrmm  Ckmkairyi.  Apuleius  makes  the 
Chamttiryt  a  synonyme  of  the  Teucrium.* 

•CHAMiECER'ASUS  (xaiuuKipaaoi),  supposed 
ijy  Sprengel  to  be  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  or  Cmvalr 
kxfui  vuiioXit* 

•CHAM^'LEON  (xa/toja^uvl,  I.  a  species  of 
biant,  so  called  from  the  changeable  colour  of  its 
leaves.  Gesner  and  Humelbergius,  according  to 
Adams,  can  oniy  refer  it  in  general  terms  to  the 
Thistle  tribe.  Stephens,  Schuize,  and  Stackhouse 
hold  that  the  x"/"'^'^  Xevudf  is  the  Carlina  acau- 
lu,  and  Adams  thinks  thai  the  description  of  the 
TO^atAeciiv  by  Dioscorides  agrees  very  well  with  the 
Carline  thistle.  Yet  Sprengel,  although  formerly 
tn  advocate  of  this  opinion,  and  Dierbach,  both  in- 
cline to  think  it  the  Acama  gummifera,  Willd. 
Sprengel  and  Stackhouse  agree  in  referring  the  x<^- 
uatXiuv  juXof  to  the  Cca-thanau  corymboni*." 

II.  The  Chameeleon,  or  ChanutUo  JEgmtiua,  L. 
llie  ancient  naturalists  describe  this  species  of  liz- 
ard accurately,  and  mention,  in  particular,  its  re- 
markable property  of  changing  colour."  These  col- 
ours, in  fact,  change  with  equal  frequency  and  ra- 
pidity ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  true,  as  stated  by  Sui- 
das  and  Philo,  that  the  animal  can  assimilate  its 
hue  to  that  of  any  object  it  approaches.  Neither  is 
it  true,  as  asserted  by  Ovid"  and  Theophrastus,  that 
it  lives  upon  air  and  dew,  for  it  eats  flies.  In  the 
Latin  translation  of  Avicenna  it  is  called  Alharbe. 
**  It  was  believed,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  that  no  ani- 
mal was  so  timid  as  the  Chamaeleon  ;  and,  in  fact, 
not  having  any  means  of  defence  supplied  by  nature, 
and  being  unable  to  secure  its  safety  by  flight,  it 
must  frequently  experience  internal  fears  and  agi- 
tations  moro  or  less  considerable.    Its  epidermis  is 

1.  (Beckmaui  ad  Aristot.,  AukuU.  Minb.,  c.  49,  p.  04.)— S. 
(«.,  SI.)— S.  (D»  Girrul.,  ed.  Fimucof.,  16S0,  ii.,  p.  SIO.)— 4. 
(Od.,  ».,  891.)— 4.  (Aju,  720.)-8.  (Bjtere.,  PUn.,  p.  763.)— 7. 
(Adtuni,  Append.,  •.  t. — BsclniuoQ,  1.  c.) — 8.  (Dioacor.,  iii., 
lOtt— Thsotilimt.,  If.  P.,  ix.,  g.t— «.  (Aduu,  Append.,  •.  t.)— 
10.  (Dinnor  ,  iii.,  10.— Theopliriet.,  H.  P.,  Ti.,  4.)  - 1 1  (Am- 
«.,  U.  I.,  ii.,  7.)— la.  (Met.,  rr.,  411.) 


transparent ;  its  skin  is  yellow,  aiiJ  its  Mood  oi  a 
lively  violet  blue.  From  this  it  results,  that  whes 
any  passion  or  impression  causes  a  greater  quantir' 
of  blood  to  pass  from  the  heart  to  the  suriace  ol 
the  skin,  and  to  the  extremities,  the  mixture  of  blue 
violet,  and  yellow  produces,  more  or  less,  a  numbei 
of  different  shades.  Accordingijr,  in  its  natural 
state,  when  it  is  free  and  experiences  no  disquif 
tude,  its  colour  is  a  line  green,  with  the  exceptiof 
of  some  parts,  which  present  a  shade  o(  reddist 
brown  or  grayish  white.  When  in  anger  its  coloni 
passes  to  a  deep  blue  green,  to  a  yellow  green,  and 
to  a  gray  more  or  less  blackish.  If  it  is  unweU,  its 
colour  becomes  yellowish  gray,  or  that  sort  of  yd- 
low  which  we  see  in  Ceai  leaves.  Such  is  the  col- 
our of  almost  all  the  shamteleons  which  are  broa^t 
into  cold  countries,  and  all  of  which  speedfly  die. 
In  general,  the  colours  of  the  Chamaeleons  are  mudi 
the  more  lively  and  variable  as  the  weather  is  warm- 
er, and  as  the  sun  shines  with  greater  brilliancy. 
All  these  colours  grow  weaker  during  the  night.'" 

*CHAMi£ME'LON  (.ttva^vVw),  the  herb  Cham- 
omile. The  Greek  name  means  "  ground  apple," 
from  the  peculiar  apple- perfume  of  the  flowers. 
The  term  comprehends  the  Anlhemit  nob'tit,  and 
probably  some  other  species  of  Chamomi..-*  In 
modern  Cyprus  this  plant  is  called  rairovvt.  It  is 
frequently  met  with  in  the  islands,  anii  flowers  ear- 
ly in  the  spring,  according  to  Sibthorp.' 

•CH A  \LiE'PITYS  {xaiuuirirvt} ,  the  herb  Ground  • 
pine.    (Vid.  Abioa.) 

*CHAMELiEA  {xafii^^aia).  "  DodouBUS  states 
correctly,"  observes  Adams,  "  that  Serapio  and  Av- 
icenna confounded  both  the  Chamelaa  and  Chame- 
leon together,  under  the  name  of  Maserion ;  and  it 
must  to  admitted,  that  the  learned  conunentators 
on  the  Arabian  medical  authors  have  not  been  aUe 
entirely  to  remove  this  perplexity.  According  tc 
Sibthorp,  the  Daphne  oUoides  is  the  species  whicb 
has  the  best  claim  to  be  identified  with  the  ancient 
Chamdaa.  Matthiolus,  and  the  writer  of  the  arti 
cle  on  Botany  in  the  Ena/clopedU  Melhodique,  refei 
it  to  the  CneoruM  tricoceon."* 

•CHARADIUUS  (xapaipiot),  the  name  of  a  sea 
bird  described  by  Aristotle*  and  ./Elian.*  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  Dalwilly,  or  Ring  Plover, 
the  Charadrhi*  kiatieuU,  L.  Mention  is  also  made 
of  it  by  Plato,  Aristophanes,  and  Plutarob.  The 
scholiast  on  Plato  says  that  the  sight  of  it  was  bo 
lieved  to  cure  the  jaundice.' 

•CHELIDON'IUM  {xt7ui6vun>),  a  plant  of  which 
two  kinds  are  mentioned,  the  Chelidonium  majut,  or 
Greater  Celandine,  and  the  C.  minus,  or  Ranunoi- 
lutjicaria,  the  Figwort,  popularly  called  the  Lesser 
Celandine,  under  which  name,  says  Adams,  it  haa 
been  celebrated  by  the  muse  of  Wordsworth.' 

*CHELI'DON  (x'^iiuv),  I.  the  Swallow.  (Vut 
HiBDNDo.)    II.  llie  Flying-fish,  or  TVigUt  votUama, 

•CHELCNE  {xt>^)<  the  Tortoise.    ( Vid.  T«». 

TODO.) 

CHARISTIA.  The  charistia  (from  ;top«<<»««. 
to  grant  a  favour  or  pardon)  was  a  solemn  feast,  Ut 
which  none  but  relatives  and  members  of  the  same 
family  were  invited,  in  order  that  any  quarrel  ot 
disagreement  which  had  arisen  among  them  migfat 
be  made  up,  and  a  reconciliation  efiected.'*  "Ilie 
day  of  celebration  was  the  viii.  Cal.  Mart.,  or  the 
I9th  of  February,  and  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Ovid : 


1.  (OriffitkS  Cnrier,  toI.  iz.,  p.  SSS.)  — S.  fDioecor ,  iii.,  141 
— Adnms,  A|>rend.,  •.  t)— S.  (Billerbeck,  tin  Gmct,  p.  XU-I 


■WHS,  AiqiVOU.,  ■.    ^■y—«,    \,OlU9l*^K^   KJJWtL    . ,  ^ 

(Biueco' ,  iii.,  100.  —  F,  .£nn.,  vii.,  S.— Adami,  Anpead. 
I.  t.)— a.  (H  v.,  Tiiiy  5.)  —  8.  (N.  A.,  xrii.,  I».)  —7.  (JLdoM 
Append.,  i.  ',.,—8.  (Theophr.,  H.F.,Tii.^l9.— I}ioeciir.,ii^ni 


Appena.,  I.  V.,— 0.  (ineopnr.,  n.!*., Til.,  19. — ^Lnoeoor., u-sa* 
— Adami,  Append.,  ■.  t.) — 0.  (Ariitot.,  II.  A.,  ir^  Ol  — Jtiam 
N.  A.,ii.,  30;  xii.,M—Adune,  Append.  •  t|— 10.  (Y*! 
U.,  l,<8.-Mtrt.ic.,S5) 
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"  Prttma  cogtuUi  d'arte  tkaritlia  uri, 
Bt  wntl  ni  lociat  i%rba  propmjua  dapc*."^ 

CHEIRONCMIA  (xttpovofua),  a  mimetic  raoTe- 
Bent  of  the  haads,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  art 
•f  dancing  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
word  is  n&o  used  in  a  wider  sense,  both  for  the  art 
of  dawsing  in  general,  and  for  any  signs  made  with 
the  bands  in  onler  to  convey  ideas.  In  gymnastics 
it  was  applied  to  a  certain  kind  of  pugilistic  combat.* 

CKEIROTONEIN  CHEIROTONIA  (x^iporo- 
•dv,  ,vciporov/a).  In  the  Athenian  assemblies  two 
modes  of  voting  were  practised,  the  one  by  pebbles 
(sii.  PsEPHizarrnii),  the  other  by  a  show  of  handal 
yxtipoToytiv).  The  latter  was  employed  in  the  Sec- 
tion of  those  magistrates  who  were  chosen  in  the 
pablic  assemblies  (vid.  Archaixesiai),  and  who  were 
hence  called  xcvoTomfroi,  in  voting  upon  laws,  and 
in  some  kinds  of  trials  on  matters  which  concerned 
tne  people,  as  upon  irpoJoXoi  and  elaayye^ai.  We 
firequently  find,  however,  the  word  ini^i^eadtu  used 
where  the  votes  were  really  given  by  show  of  hands.' 

The  manner  of  voting  by  a  show  of  hands  is  said 
by  Suidas*  to  have  bwn  as  follows :  The  herald 
aaid,  "Whoever  thinks  that  Midias  is  guilty,  let 
him  lift  np  his  hand."  Then  those  who  thought  so 
•lietched  forth  their  hands.  Then  the  herald  said 
•gain, "  Whoever  thinks  that  Mi(>(as  is  not  guilty,  let 
him  lift  up  his  hand ;"  and  those  who  were  of  this 
opinion  stretched  forth  their  hands.  The  number  of 
hands  was  counted  each  time  by  the  herald ;  and  the 
president,  upon  the  herald's  report,  declared  on  which 
side  the  majority  voted  ^avayoptvetv  rof  ;i;t(poTov/of*). 

It  is  important  to  understand  clearly  the  com- 
pounds of  this  word.  A  vote  condemning  an  ac- 
cnsed  person  is  Karax'tpnTovia ;  one  acquitting  him, 
iitoxeipomvia  ;•  imxeipoTovetv  v  to  confirm  by  a 
majority  of  votes ;'  ijrixetporoiiia  tuv  vo/iuv  was  a 
reviaicn  of  the  laws,  which  took  place  at  the  begin- 
cing  of  every  year ;  brixtiporovla  tuv  ipxuv  was  a 
•cte  taken  in  the  first  assembly  of  each  ptytania 
on  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates ;  in  these  cases, 
ttwse  who  voted  for  the  confirmation  of  the  law,  or 
lor  the  continuance  in  office  of  the  magistrate,  were 
wd  htixcipoTovtlv,  those  on  the  other  side,  diroxti- 
fanvtiv  ;*  iiaxeipoTovia  is  a  vote  for  one  of  two 
ahematives  ;'  ivrtxcipoTovelv,  to  vote  against  a 
proposition.  The  compounds  of  in/^toOai  have 
similar  meanings.'* 

CHEIROTONE'TOI.     (Vid.  Aechaisksiai.) 

CHELIDO'NIA  (xt^iovta),  a  custom  observed 
in  the  island  of  Rhodus  in  the  month  of  Boedromion, 
ne  time  when  the  swallows  returned.  During  that 
aeason,  boys,  called  xcXnWicrrai,  went  from  house  to 
bouse  collecting  little  gilU,  ostensibly  fur  the  return- 
ing swallows  Ixt^iiov^tiv),  and  singing  a  song  which 
is  stili  extant."  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Cleobalus  of  Lindus  at  some  period  when  the  town 
waa  in  great  distress.  The  chelidonia,  which  have 
aoinetimes  been  called  a  festival,  seem  to  have  been 
nothing  but  a  peculiar  mode  of  begging,  which,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  return  of  the  swaiUows,  was 
carried  on  by  boys  in  the  manner  stated  above. 
Many  analogies  may  still  be  observed  in  various 
sonntries  at  the  various  seasons  of  the  year. 

CHEME  (jc^/ai),  a  Greek  liquid  measure,  the  aipa- 


:  (Puc,  ii.,  m.y—t.  (AIImil,  xIt.,  37,  p.  aw,  ».— Hmyeh., 
foL  ii.,  p.  1M7,  acL  Albaiti.— .Slixn,  V.  H.,  xir.,  2S.— Dio 
r«a  ,  rari.,  IS.— Pau.,  Ti.,  10,  «  1.)— I.  (Yid.  Ljiiu,  c.  Erm- 
MMb,  p.  IM,  18,  uiil  p.  127, 8,  sd.  Steph.— DemoMh.,  Olynth., 
,B.it>— 4.  (•.  T.  KaTtxa(»rf»i^ty.)— 4.  (.Sich.,c.  ClM.,tS.) 
.  f  (Daantlu,  e.  Midiu,  p.  M«,  S»3,  S8S.)— 7.  (Demosth.,  Do 
C'of.,  p.  US)  MI.)— 8.  (Demoth.,  c.  Timocr.,  p.  700.— Bupo- 
C«  t.  Mid  Soidas,  «.  T.  Kvpla  tKKMtvta. — Demaattu,  c.  ThAocnn., 
ft.  IMP  ) — 9.  (Dfimosth.,  c.  Androtion.,  p.  M0. — c.  Timocr.,  p. 
nr.— c  NeKT.,  p.  1340.) — 10.  (ScbfimaiiD,  De  ComitiU  AtbeDi* 
•aiaiB,  p.  ISO,  123,  SSI,  3il,  130.)— II.  (Athsiwu,  riii.,  p. 
MO  — Compare  Ugon,  Opoac  Plitl,,  i.,  p.  104,  and  Eiiauth.  ad 
M  .-ak^aQlb  fa  i 


City  of  which  (as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  cmallei 
measures)  is  differently  stated  by  difTerept  autkori* 
ties.  There  was  a  small  clienie,  which  contained 
two  cochlearia  or  two  draclmiw,  and  was  the  sev- 
enty-second part  of  the  cotyle,  =r'006e  of  a  pint 
English.*  The  large  cheme  was  to  the  sr.iall  in 
the  proportion  of  3  to  2.  Other  sixes  of  the  chemi 
are  mentioned,  but  they  differ  so  much  that  w» 
cannot  tell  with  certainty  what  they  real!)  weie.* 

•CHENALO'PEX  Ctij^cOoin/f),  a  species  o) 
aquatic  fowl.     ( Vid.  Anas.) 

CHENI'SCUS  (xrrvioKo^)  was  a  name  sonietlinc* 
given  to  the  UKpoaroXiov  of  a  ship,  because  it  wa< 
made  in  the  form  of  the  head  and  neck  of  a  goose 
ixnv)  or  other  aquatic  bird  This  ornament  was 
probably  adopted  as  suitable  to  a  vessel  which  was 
intended  to  pursue  its  course,  like  such  an  animal, 
over  the  surface  of  the  water.*  We  are  informed 
that  a  ship  was  sometimes  named  "The  Swan" 
{KVKvof),  having  a  swan  carved  upon  the  prow.* 
Though  commonly  fixed  to  the  prow,  the  eheniscus 
sometimes  adorned  the  stem  of  a  ship.  It  was  often 
gilt.*  A  eheniscus  of  bronze  is  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris.*  Not  unfrequently  we  find  the  ehe- 
niscus represented  in  the  paintings  found  at  Hercu 
laneum,  and  on  antique  gems.  Examples  are  seen 
in  the  annexed  woodcut,  and  in  that  at  p.  63 


•CHENOPODIUM  (jpivoirMiov)  and  CHEN'U 
PUS  (xwonovf),  a  species  of  plant,  commonly  called 
the  Goosefoot.  Dioscorides'  and  Pliny*  mention 
two  kinds,  the  wild  and  domestic  (ryhatre  and 
talivum),  the  former  of  which  is  the  same  with  tho 
aTpa^afit  or  urpd^fvf,  the  latter  the  Atriplcx  km- 
letuit,  or  Orach  (the  xp'x'o^X'''""'  of  Theophras 
tus').  The  modem  Greeks  use  the  Chmopodium 
as  a  good  remedy  for  wounds,  and  call  it  iravoxio." 
The  Chenopodium  botryt  has  a  balsamic  perfume, 
and  yields  an  essential  oil,  which  renders  it  tonic 
and  antiscorbutic.  Sibthorp  found  it  between  Smyr- 
na and  Brousa,  on  the  banks  of  the  streams.*'  The 
seed  resembles  a  cluster  of  grapes,  and  has  a 
vinous  smell,  whence  the  name  botryt  {^oTpvt,  "a 
cluster").  The  most  important  property  possessed 
by  the  Goosefoot  tribe  is  the  production  of  soda, 
which  some  of  them  yield  in  immense  quantities.'* 

CHERNIPS,  CHERNIBON  {xipviyf,,  x^pviSov, 
'rom  x"P  "nd  v/irru),  signifies  the  water  used  foi 
ablution  and  purification,  or  the  vessel  which  con 
tained  it.'* 

A  marble  vase  containing  lustral  water  was  ji» 
ced  at  the  door  of  both  Greek  and  Roman  temples, 
which  was  applied  to  several  purposes.  The  priest 
stood  at  the  door  with  a  branch  of  laurel'*  or  olivo 


I.  (Rheum.  Fang.,  v.,  77.) —S.  (Itnaiey,  Ancv  Waiaha 
Moner,  Ac— Wurm,  Da  Pond.,  <fec.)— 3.  (Etyiii.  Mag.)— 4 
(Nicoatrutua,  ap.  Atheo.,  xi.,  48. — Etyni.  Mag.,  a.  r.  KtJinwc.)-" 
S.  (Lucian,  Var.  Hiit.,  41.— Jup.  Ting.,  47.)— «.  (MiUjc,  Diet 
del  Beaux  Aru.)— 7.  (ii.,  14S.)— 8.  (II.  N.,  ix.,  SO.)— 9.  (H.P. 
Tii.,  1.)— 10.  (Billarbeck,  Flora  Oneca,  p.  09  y-M  (BiU^rbHb 
I.  c.)— IS.  (Lindley'a Botany,  p.  163.)— IS.  (PlmorinMi.— rtya 
Mag.,  a.  T.  AiSiK.— Ueaycb  —14.  (Ovid,  F»»«.,  t,  679 ) 
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uee'  in  his  hand,  which  he  dipped  into  the  water, 
and  sprinkled  as  a  purification  over  all  who  entered. 
Instead  of  thuse  branches,  the  Romans  used  an  in- 
strument called  (upergillum  Tor  the  purpose,  the 
form  of  which  is  frequently  met  with  upon  medals 
and  bas-reliefs. 

Another  Greek  ritu  was  performed  by  the  priest 
taking  a  burning  torch  from  the  altar,  which  he  dip- 
ped into  the  lustral  water  {x^pvi^),  and  then  sprin- 
kled it  over  the  by-standers.*  Water  was  also  sprin- 
Ueil  over  the  head  of  the  victim  as  an  initiation  to 
tlio  sacrifice ;  hence  the  expression  xfcfiSa;  v^iittv,' 
"  to  perform  a  sacrifice,"  and  x^'rvv  u/t^i  avv  X'P" 

The  vessel  which  the  Romans  used  was  of  the 
kind  called  labrum,^  resembling  those  still  employed 
for  a  somewhat  similar  purpose  in  the  Roman 
churches,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  Laconicum 
at  Pompeii.     (Yid.  Baths,  p.  160.) 

But  the  word,  as  its  etymology  indicates,  is  of  a 
more  domestic  origin ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  cus- 
tom, common  to  both  nations,' of  washing  their 
hands  before  meals,  is  used  with  the  same  double 
meaning  above  mentioned.*  In  the  first  passage 
cited  from  Homer,  x^P""!'  i*  P"'  for  the  water  it- 
self; in  the  second,  x'pvtSov  is  used  for  the  vessel 
which  receives  it.  In  both  instances  the  water  is 
poured  out  of  a  jug  (vp6xoo{),  and  the  two  together 
correspond  with  our  term  a  basin  and  ewer. 

♦CHERNITES  {xfpviTvc),  a  species  of  Stone, 
which  Pliny,'  after  Theophrastus,'  says  was  very 
tike  ivory,  and  in  a  coffin  of  which  the  body  of  Da- 
rius lay.  The  French  commentators  on^  Pliny  make 
it  and  the  ponu,  mentioned  by  the  same  writers  as 
resembling  in  colour  and  hardness  Parian  marble, 
to  have  been  varieties  of  calcareous  tufa  ("  carbon- 
ate de  chaux  scdimentaire,  ou  craie  grossiere  et 
compacte,  chloriteusc,  renfermant  des  silex  blonds 
et  des  gryphltes").' 

CHEROSTAI.    (K«i.  Herbs.) 

'CHERS'YDRUS(j;ep<7V(Jpor),aspecies  of  Snake, 
SJTLig,  as  the  name  imports,  both  on  land  and  In  the 
water  {xipaof,  "land,"  ISop,  "water").  A  good 
description  of  its  form  and  nature  is  given  by  Vir- 
pl."  According  to  the  poet,  it  was  marked  with 
large  spots  on  the  belly.  Under  the  head  of  Chert- 
udnu,  at  the  present  day,  Cuvier  ranks  the  Oular- 
limpi  {AcrochorduM  Fatciatua,  Sh.),  a  very  venomous 
serpent  which  inhabits  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers  of 
Java. 

*CHIA  TERRA  (\ia  yv),  a  species  of  Earth  ob- 
tained from  the  iuand  ov  Chios.  The  ancients 
used  it  internally  as  an  astringent ;  but  its  chief  use 
was  as  a  cosmetic,  it  being  highly  valued  for  clean- 
sing the  skin  and  removing  wrinkles.  Galen  says 
it  was  an  earth  of  a  white  colour,  but  not  a  bright, 
clear  white,  and  that  it  was  brought  in  flat  pieces ; 
and  Dioscorides  says  it  was  whitish,  but  tending  to 
ash  colour."  "  Like  the  Selinasian  and  Pnigitic 
earths,"  observes  Adams,  "  it  is  an  argil  more  or 
less  pure." 

CHIRAMA'XIUM  Oftipa^aftov,  from  x'^  and 
i/io^a,  a  sort  of  easy-chair  or  "  go-cart,"  used  for 
invalids  and  children."  It  differed  from  the  telia. 
frataloria,  which  answers  to  our  sedan-chair,  in 
which  the  person  was  carried  by  his  slaves  or  ser- 
vants, since  it  went  upon  wheels,  though  moved  by 
men  instead  of  animals.  Doubts  are  entertained 
■vhether  this  small  vehicle  was  drawn  or  propelled, 


1.  (Virff.,  JEn.,  ti.,  430.)— ».  (Athen.,  ii.,  78.— Enrip.,  Here. 
?ar.,  (Bl.)— S.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  T.,  MO  )— ♦.  (Eurip.,  Iph.  T«nr., 
MS.)— 5.  (LiT.,  xizTii.,  S.)— 8.  (Horn.,  Od.,  i.,  1J8.— II.,  xxiT., 
304.  — .Xich.,  Ag«m..  lOM.— Cho«ph.,  8S3.— AthenBU,  ix.,  80 ; 
»nd  rompsre  Virg.,  jFn.,  i.,  701.)— 7.  (H.  N.,  xixTi.,  88.)- 8. 
(Dc  Upid.,  c.  ii.)—t.  (ad  Flin.,  L  e.)— 10.  (Georg.,  iii.,  4a9,>— 
II  (Hill'*  Hilt,  of  Fowl*,  Ac,  p.  40.)— 18.  (Pftnm.,  c.  88.- 
f^Amoare  AaraliMi,  Med  i..  5;  ii.,  1.) 
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as  it  is  observed  that  men  draw  from  the  neek  anl 
shoulders,*  and  push  with  their  bands,  which  lattd 
method  is  clearly  the  one  intended  by  Aurelian, 
"  vehiculo  manibui  acto." 

CHIRIDO'TA  {x^iptdwTot,  from  x'^PC'  """iMk  V 
a  tunic  with  sleeves.  The  tunic  of  the  Egyptian*. 
Greeks,  and  Romans  was  originally  without  sleevpc 
(nVf.  EzoHia),  or  they  only  came  a  little  waj 
down  the  arm.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Asiatic  and 
Celtic  nations  wore  long  sleeves  sewed  to  their  tu- 
nics, together  with  trousers  as  the  clothing  of  their 
lower  extremities,  so  that  these  parts  of  attire  ar« 
often  mentioned  together.*  (Woodcuts,  pages  15, 
171.)  The  Greeks  also  allowed  tunics  with  sleevea 
to  females  (woodcut,  p.  188),  although  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Latins  indecorous  when  they  were 
worn  by  men.*  Cicero  mentions  it  as  a  great  re- 
proach to  Catiline  and  his  associates  that  they  wore 
long  shirts  with  sleeves  {manicatit  el  lalarHmt  tun* 
CM*).  Caligula,  nevertheless,  wore  sleeves,  togeth- 
er with  other  feminine  ornaments  {vuinulealut^\ 
Sleeves  were  worn  on  the  stage  by  tragic  actors 
(;if£ip('<Jfr') ;  and  they  were  used  by  shepherds  and 
labourers,  who  had  no  upper  garment,  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  severities  of  the  weather  (pellilma 
fliomeatu*).     (Vi<J.  woodcuts,  p.  118,  132.) 

All  the  woodcuts  already  referred  to  show  the 
sleeves  of  the  tunic  coming  down  to  the  wrist. 
We  now  insert  from  an  Etruscan  vase  the  figure  of 
a  woman,  whose  sleeves  reach  only  to  the  elbow, 
and  who  wears  the  capUtrum  to  assist  her  in  blow 
ing  the  tibite  pares.*    {Yid.  Mimica,  Tchica.) 


CHIRO'GRAPHUM  (xeip&ypa^)  meant  first,  aa 
its  derivation  implies,  a  handwriting  or  autograph. 
In  this  its  simple  sense,  x"P  >n  Greek  and  manua 
in  Latin  are  often  substituted  for  it. 

Like  similar  words  in  all  languages,  it  acquired 
several  technical  senses.  From  its  first  meaning 
was  easily  derived  that  of  a  signature  to  a  will  or 
other  instrument,  especially  a  note  of  hand  given 
by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor.  In  this  latter  case  h 
did  not  constitute  the  legal  obligation  (for  the  debt 
might  be  proved  in  some  other  way) ;  it  wet  xtj 
a  proof  of  the  obligation. 

According  to  Asconius,"  chirograpkifi,  ip  tbe 
sense  of  a  note  of  band,  was  distinguished  (rum 
syngrapha  ;  the  former  was  always  given  for  mon- 
ey actually  lent,  the  latter  might  be  a  mere  shafC 
agreement  (something  like  a  bill  of  accommodatiou. 


1.  (ViTg.,  JEn.,  ii.,  SS».)— 2.  01.  cc)— S.  (Herod.,  rii..  81.— 
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IbaacI)  with  a  diflerent  object)  to  pay  a  debt  which 
had  never  been  actually  incurred.  The  Mrogra- 
fkam  was  kept  by  the  creditor,  and  had  only  the 
debtor's  signature ;  the  tyngrapha,  on  the  contrary, 
was  signed  and  kept  by  both  parties. 

In  the  I.,atin  of  the  middle  iiges,'  chirographum 
was  used  to  signify  tribute  collected  under  the  sign- 
manuM  of  a  person  in  authority,  similar  tu  the  briefs 
and  benevolences  of  former  times  in  our  own  coun- 
try. It  was  also  used,'  till  very  lately,  in  the  Eng- 
lidi  law  for  an  indenture.  Duplicates  of  deeds  were 
written  on  one  piece  of  parchment,  with  the  word 
chirogrtpkum  between  ttiem,  which  was  cut  in  two 
in  a  straight  or  wavy  line,  and  the  parts  given  to 
the  care  of  the  persons  concerned.  By  the  Canon- 
ists, Blackstone  remarks,  the  word  tyngrapka  or 
tfTigrtpluu  was  employed  in  the  same  way,  and 
heoee  gave  its  name  to  these  kinds  of  writing. 

CHIRU'RGIA  Cr»ipoBpyio' .  The  practice  of  sur- 
gery was  for  a  lor;  time  com^.'^.f  red  by  the  ancients 
to  be  merely  a  part  of  a  physician's  duty  ;  but,  as  it 
is  now  almost  universally  allowed  to  be  a  separate 
branch  of  the  profession,  it  will  perhaps  be  more 
eonvenient  to  treat  of  it  under  a  separate  head.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  touch  upon  the  disputed 
questions,  which  is  Uio  more  aneient,  or  which  is 
Uie  more  hxnumraiU  branch  of  the  profession  ;  nor 
eren  to  try  to  give  such  a  definition  of  the  word 
ckirurgU  as  would  be  likely  to  satisfy  both  the  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  of  the  present  day ;  it  will  be 
safficient  to  determine  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
was  used  by  the  ancients ;  and  then,  adhering  close- 
ly to  that  meaning,  to  give  an  account  of  this  divis- 
ion of  the  science  and  art  of  medicine,  as  practised 
among  the  Greeks  smd  Romans,  referring  to  the  ar- 
ticle Medicixa  for  farther  particulars. 

The  word  chirurgia  is  derived  from  relp,  the 
band,  and  fpyov,  a  work,  and  is  explained  by  Cel- 
SBS*  to  mean  that  part  of  medicine  qiue  manu  curat, 
"  which  cures  diseases  by  means  of  the  hand  ;"  in 
Diogenes  Laertius*  it  is  said  to  cure  dia  rot!  Te/ivtiv 
tai  naietv,  "  by  cutting  and  burning ;"  nor  (as  far 
13  the  writer  is  aware)  is  it  ever  used  by  ancient 
anthors  in  any  other  sense.  Omitting  the  fabulous 
and  mythological  personages,  .A.pol1o,  ^sculapius, 
Chiron,  Sec.,  the  only  certain  traditions  respecting 
the  state  of  surgery  before  the  establishment  of  the 
repablks  of  Greece,  and  even  until  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  There  it  appears  that  surgery  was  al- 
most entirely  confined  to  the  treatment  of  wounds; 
and  the  imaginary  power  of  enchantment  was  join- 
ed with  the  use  of  topical  applications.'  The 
Greeks  received  surgery,  together  with  the  other 
branches  of  medicine,  from  the  Egyptians ;  and, 
from  some  observations  made  by  the  men  of  sci- 
ence who  accompanied  the  French  expedition  to 
Egypt  in  1798,  it  appears  that  there  are  documents 
lolly  proving  that  in  very  remote  times  this  extra- 
ordinary people  had  made  a  degree  of  progress  of 
which  few  of  the  modems  have  any  conception  : 
upon  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  the  temples  at  Ten- 
tyra,  Kamac,  Luxor,  &c.,  basso-relievos  are  seen, 
representing  limbs  that  have  been  cut  off  with  in- 
•tnunents  very  analogous  to  those  which  are  em- 
ployed at  the  present  day  for  amputations.  The 
same  instruments  are  again  observed  in  the  uieiu- 
flyphics,  and  vestiges  of  other  surgical  opertitlons 
nay  be  traced,  which  afford  convincing  prrwfs  of  the 
•kiU  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  this  branch  of  ined- 
leal  science.* 

The  earliest  remaming  surgical  writings  are  those 


I.  (Va.  Da  Fmne,  a.  t.)— S.  (Vii,  BUdutono,  b.  ii.,e.  10.) 
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of  Hippocidtes.  who  was  bom,  according  to  CtiD 
ton,'  01.  80,  I,  B.C.  460,  and  died  01.  lOS,  4,  B.O 
367.  Among  his  reputed  works  there  are  ten  treat 
ises  on  this  subject,  viz. :  1.  Ear*  'l^rpeiov,  De  Of 
Jidna  Mediei;  2.  Hepl  'Ay/<uv,  De  Fracturii ;  9. 
Titpi'kpdiMii,DeArlieuli»;  4.  MoxXixof,  KeeCutrttoj 
5.  ITepi  'EXkuv,  De  Vleeribus ;  6.  Xlepl  2vpiyyov,  Dl 
Futulit;  7.  Uepl  A.l/wfi^tiui>,  De  H<emerrhoiiUlnu  i 
8.  Iltpi  ruv  iv  Ke^A^  Tpa/idruv,  De  CapUi*  Vulf 
ner^mt ;  9.  Uepl  'E/xararo/o?;  'E/iSpiov,  De  Retee- 
titme  Fatut ;  and,  10.  IIep2  'Avaro^,  De  Corporum 
Raectione.  Of  these  it  should  be  remarkeo,  that 
only  the  eighth  is  considered  undoubtedly  genuine ; 
though  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth,  if  noi 
written  by  Hippocrates  himself,  appear  to  belong  to 
a  very  eariy  age.*  Hippocrates  far  surpassed  all 
his  predecessors  (and,  indeed,  most  of  his  success- 
ors) in  the  boldness  and  success  of  his  operations  ; 
and,  though  the  scanty  knowledge  of  anatomy  pos- 
sessed in  those  times  prevented  his  attaining  any 
very  great  perfection,  still  we  should  rather  admira 
his  genius,  which  enabled  him  to  do  so  much,  than 
blamu  him  because,  with  his  defii,/ent  information, 
he  was  able  to  do  no  more.  The  scientific  dcill  in 
reducing  fractures  and  luxations  displayed  in  his 
works,  De  Fraeturit,  De  ArticulU,  excites  the  ad- 
miration of  Halter,'  and  he  was  most  probably  the 
inventor  of  the  ambe,  an  old  chirurgiv-^al  machine  for 
dislocations  of  the  shoulder,  which,  though  now 
fallen  into  disuse,  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation.  In  his  work  De  Capitis  Vulneribus  he 
gives  minute  directions  about  the  time  and  mode 
of  using  the  trephine,  and  warns  the  operator 
against  the  probability  of  his  being  deceived  by  the 
sutures  of  the  cranium,  as  he  confesses  happened 
to  himself*  On  this  Celsus  remarks .  "More  scili- 
cet magnonim  virorum,  et  Jiduciam  magnarum  rerum 
haheTitium.  Nam  levia  ingenia,  quia  nihil  habent, 
nihil  siki  detrahunt :  magno  ingenio,  multaque  nihilo- 
minus  habilwo,  convenit  etiam  simplex  veri,  erroris 
eonfessio ;  jradpuejue  in  eo  ministerio,  ptod  utilita- 
tis  causa  posteris  traditur ;  ne  qui  deeimantur  eadem 
ratione,  qua  quis  ante  deceptus  est."*  The  author  o)  . 
the  Oath,  commonly  attributed  to  Hippocrates,  binds 
his  pujiils  not  to  perform  the  operation  of  lithotomy, 
but  to  leave  it  to  persons  accustomed  to  it  {ipyar^a 
ivipdat  n-p^ftof  r^aie) ;  from  which  it  would  appeal 
as  if  ceitain  persons  confined  themselves  to  partio- 
ular  ojiorations.  Avenzoar  also,  in  his  work  enti- 
tled Teiser,  "  Reetificalio  Regiminis,"  refused  to  per- 
form this  operation;  but  in  his  case  it  was  from 
religious  motives,  and  because,  being  a  Jew,  he 
thought  it  unlawful  to  look  upon  another's  naked- 


The  names  of  several  persons  are  preserved  who 
practised  surgery  as  well  as  medicine  in  the  times 
immediately  succeeding  those  of  Hippocrates ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  some  fragments  inserted  in 
the  writings  of  Galen,  Oribasius,  Aetius,  <Scc.,  all 
their  writings  have  perished.  .\Tchagathus  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  foreign  surgeon  that  settled  at  Rome, 
A.U.C.  53S,  B.C.  819.'  He  was  at  first  very  wel 
received,  the;u«  Quirilium  was  conferred  upon  him. 
a  shop  was  bought  for  him  at  the  public  expense, 
and  he  received  the  honourable  title  of  Vuinerarius 
This,  however,  on  account  of  his  frequent  use  Ot 
the  knife  and  cautery,  was  soon  changed  by  the 
Romans  (who  were  unjsed  to  such  a  mode  of  prac 
tice)  into  that  of  Carnifex.  Asclepiades,  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  A.U.C.,  ia 
said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  proposed  the 
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tperatioD  of  broncbotomy,  though  he  himself  nevei 
oerfonned  it  ;>  and  Ammonius  of  Alexandrea,  sur- 
aamed  AtBoTd/ioc,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
rather  later,  is  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  surgery 
for  having  been  the  first  to  propose  and  to  perform 
ibe  operation  of  Lithotrity,  or  breaking  a  calculus 
in  the  bladder,  when  found  to  be  loo  large  for  safe 
extraction.  Celsus  has  minutely  described  his 
mode  of  operating,*  which  very  much  resembles 
that  lately  introduced  by  Civiale  and  Heurteloup, 
and  which  proves  that,  however  much  credit  they 
may  deserve  for  bringing  it  again  out  of  oblivion 
into  public  notice,  the  praise  of  having  originally 
thought  of  it  belongs  to  the  ancients.  "  A  hook," 
says  Celsus,  "  is  to  be  so'  insinuated  behind  the 
stone  as  to  resist  and  prevent  its  recoiling  into  the 
bladder,  even  when  struck ;  then  an  iron  instru- 
ment is  used,  of  moderate  thickness,  flattened  to- 
wards the  end,  thin,  but  blunt ;  which,  being  placed 
against  the  stone,  and  struck  on  the  farther  end, 
cleaves  it ;  great  care  being  taken,  at  the  same 
time,  that  neither  the  bladder  itself  be  injured  by 
the  instruments,  por  the  fragments  of  the  stone  fall 
back  into  it."  Avenzoar  also*  mentions  this  mode 
of  getting  rid  of  a  calculus,  though  he  dues  not  de- 
scribe the  operatiau  so  minutely  as  Celsus.  The 
next  surgical  writtr  after  Hippocrates,  whose  works 
are  still  extant,  is  Celsus,  who  lived  at  tlie  begin- 
ning of  the  first  century  A.D.,  and  who  has  given 
up  the  last  four  books  of  his  work,  De  Mcdicina, 
and  especially  the  seventh  and  eighth,  entirely  to 
surgical  matters.  It  appears  plainly  from  reading 
Celsus,  that,  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  surgery 
had  made  very  great  progress,  and  had,  indeed, 
reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  He  is  the  first 
author  who  gives  directions  for  the  operation  of 
lithotomy,*  and  the  method  described  by  him  (called 
Ihe  apparatus  minor,  or  Celtus't  method)  continued  to 
te  practised  till  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  was  performed  at  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and 
other  places  in  France,  upon  patients  of  all  ages, 
even  as  late  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago ;  and 
a  modern  author*  recommends  it  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred on  hoys  under  fourteen.*  He  describes^  the 
operation  of  InJUmlalio,  which  was  so  commonly 
performed  by  the  ancients  upon  singers,  <Se.c.,  and  is 
often  alluded  to  in  classical  authors.'  He  also  de- 
scribes* the  operation  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul,"  vepi- 
rerftii/iivoi  rif  iiMiBf :  /lij  ijriarrtladij.  Compare 
Paulus  iEgineta,"  who  transcribes  from  Antyllus  a 
lecond  method  of  performing  the  operation.  See 
ilso  Parkhurst's  Lexicon,  and  the  references  there 
jiven. 

The  following  description,  given  by  Celsus,  of 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  surgeon,  deserves 
to  be  quoted :  "  A  surgeon,"  says  he,"  "  ought  to 
be  young,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  very  old ;  his  hand 
should  be  firm  and  steady,  and  never  shake ;  he 
should  be  able  to  use  his  left  hand  with  as  much 
dexterity  as  bis  right ;  his  eyesight  should  be  acute 
and  clear ;  his  mind  intrepid,  and  so  far  subject  to 
pity  as  to  make  him  desirous  of  the  recovery  of  his 
patient,  but  not  so  far  as  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
moved  by  his  cries ;  he  should  neither  hurry  the 
operation  more  than  the  case  requires,  nor  cut  less 
tbav  is  necessary,  but  do  everything  just  as  if  the 
other's  scieams  made  no  impression  upon  him." 
The  reading  of  Targa's  edition,  misericors,  has  been 
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followed  in  tliis  passage  of  Celsus,  though  nuiu 
ericora  will  also  admit  of  a  very  good  sense ;  for 
as  Kicherand  has  observed,'  Celsus  did  not  meac 
by  it  that  a  surgeon  ought  to  be  quite  insensible  to 
pity ;  but  that,  during  the  performance  of  an  o[«ra- 
tion,  this  passion  ought  not  to  influence  him.  as  aO 
emotion  would  then  be  weakness. 

Perhaps  the  only  surgical  remark  worth  quotin| 
from  Aretteus,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  A.D., 
is,  that  lie  condemns  the  operation  of  bronchotomy, 
and  thinks  "  that  the  wound  would  endanger  an  in- 
flammation, cough,  and  strangling ;  and  that,  if  the 
danger  of  being  choked  could  be  avoided  by  this 
method,  yet  the  parts  would  not  heal,  as  being  car- 
tilaginous."' 

Omitting  Scribonius  Largus,  Moschion,  and  So- 
ranus,  the  next  author  of  importance  is  Cslius  Au- 
relianus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  A.D.,  and  in  whose 
works  there  is  a  good  deal  relating  to  surgery, 
though  nothing  that  can  be  called  original.  He  re- 
jected as  absurd  the  operation  of  broncbotomy.* 
He  mentions  a  case  of  ascites  that  was  cured  by 
paracentesis,*  and  also  a  person  who  recovered  a^ 
ter  being  shot  through  the  lungs  by  an  arrow.* 

Galen,  the  most  voluminous,  and,  at  the  same. 
time,  the  most  valuable  medical  writer  of  antiquity. 
Is  less  celebrated  as  a  surgeon  than  as  an  anato- 
mist and  physician.  He  appears  to  have  practised 
surgery  at  Pergarous ;  but,  upon  his  removal  to 
Rome  (A.D.  165),  he  confined  himself  entirely  to 
medicine,  following,  as  he  saj^s  himself,*  the  cus- 
tom of  the  place.  This  would  seem  also  to  have 
been  the  custom  among  the  Arabians,  as  Avnnzoar 
says'  that  a  physician  ought  lo  be  aile  to  perform 
operations,  but  should  not  do  so  except  in  cases  ot 
necessity.  Galen's  writings  prove,  however,  that 
he  did  not  entirely  abandon  surgery.  His  Commen- 
taries on  the  Treatise  of  Hippocrates,  De  Offidnt 
Medici,  and  his  treatise  Uepi  tuv  'Emdia/iuv,  De 
f'axciit,  show  that  he  was  well  versed  even  in  tha 
minor  details  of  the  art.  He  appears  also  to  have 
been  a  skilful  operator,  though  no  great  surgical  in- 
ventions are  attributed  to  him.  His  other  surgical 
writings  consist  of  Commentaries  on  Hippocrates, 
De  Fracturi*  and  De  Articulit ;  besides  a  good 
deal  of  the  matter  of  bis  larger  works,  De  Melkoda 
Medendi  and  De  Cotnpositione  Mtdicamenlomm. 

Antyllus,  who  lived  some  time  between  Galen  and 
Orlbasius,  is  the  earliest  writer  whose  directions 
for  performing  broncbotomy  are  still  extant,  tbougk 
the  operation  (as  was  staled  above)  was  proposed 
by  Asclepiades  about  three  hundred  years  before 
Only  a  few  fragments  of  the  writings  of  Antyllus 
remain,  and  among  them  the  following  passage  is 
preserved  by  Paulus  .£gineta  :•  "  Our  best  sur- 
geons have  described  this  operation,  Antyllus  par- 
ticularly, thus :  '  We  think  this  practice  useless, 
and  not  to  be  attempted  where  all  the  arteries  and 
the  lungs  are  affected  (by  the  word  ipr^piat  here, 
he  means  the  bronchia,  or  ramifications  of  the  tra- 
chea. Vid.  Artebu)  ;  but  when  the  inflammation 
lies  chiefly  about  the  throat,  the  chin,  and  the  ton- 
sils which  cover  the  top  of  the  win(ipipe,  and  the 
artery  is  unaffected,  this  experiment  is  very  ration- 
al, to  prevent  the  danger  of  suffocation.  When  we 
proceed  to  perform  it,  we  must  cut  through  some 
part  of  the  windpipe,  below  the  larynx,  about  the 
third  or  fourth  ring ;  for  to  cut  quite  through  would 
be  dangerous.  This  place  is  the  most  commo- 
dious, l^cause  it  is  not  covered  with  any  flesh,  and 
because  it  has  no  vessels  near  it.    Tl.«refcre,  bend* 


1.  (Nesogr.  Chir.,Tol.  i.,  p.  42,  edit.  2.)— S.  (De  Moib.  Acvi 
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20.)— 7.  (p.  31.)-^.  (De  Re  Med.,  ri.,  I3.> 
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Big  the  head  of  the  patient  backward  ao  that  the 
irindpipe  may  come  more  forward  to  the  view,  we 
-nake  a  transTerse  section  between  two  of  the 
rings,  so  tliat  in  this  case,  not  the  cartilage,  but  the 
oiembrane  which  encloses  and  unites  the  cartilages 
ingether,  is  dirided.  If  the  operator  be  a  little 
fearful,  he  may  first  divide  the  skin,  extended  by  a 
book  ;  then,  proceeding  to  the  windpi|)e,  and  separ- 
ating the  vessels,  if  any  are  in  the  way,  he  must 
make  the  incision.'  Thus  far  Antyllus,  who  thought 
of  this  way  of  cntting,  by  observmg  (when  it  was, 
I  suppose,  cut  by  chance)  that  the  air  rushed 
through  it  with  great  violence,  and  that  the  voice 
was  interrupted.  When  the  danger  of  suflbcation 
is  over,  the  lips  of  the  wound  must  be  united  by  su- 
ture, that  is,  by  sewing  \be  skin,  and  not  the  carti- 
lage ;  then  proper  vulnerary  medicines  are  to  be 
applied.  If  these  do  not  agglutinate,  an  incarnant 
mast  be  used.  The  same  method  must  be  used 
with  those  who  cut  their  throat  with  a  design  of 
committing  suicide."  This  operation  appears  to 
have  been  very  seldom,  if  ever,  performed  by  the 
ancients  upon  a  human  being.  Avenzoar'  tried  it 
upon  a  goat,  and  found  it  might  be  done  without 
moch  duiger  or  difficulty ;  but  he  says  he  should 
not  like  to  be  the  first  to  try  it  upon  a  man. 

Oribasius,  physician  to  the  Emperor  JuUan  (A.D. 
361),  professes  to  be  merely  a  compiler;  and 
(Ill/Ugh  there  is  in  his  great  work,  entitled  Ivva- 
Ytjyai  'larpuai,  CoUecta  Medidnatia,  much  surgical 
matter,  there  is  nothing  original.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Aetius  and  Alexander  Trallianus,  both  of 
whom  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century 
A.D.,  and  are  not  famous  fur  any  surgical  inven- 
tions. Paulus  .£gineta  has  given  up  the  fifth  and 
sixth  books  of  his  work,  De  Re  Medico,  entirely 
to  surgery,  and  has  inserted  in  them  much  useful 
matter,  the  fruits  chiefly  of  his  own  observation 
and  experience.  He  was  particularly  celebrated 
for  his  skill  in  midwifery  and  female  diseases, 
and  was  called  on  that  account,  by  the  Arabians, 
Al-  Kairabeli,  "  the  Accoucheur."*  Two  pam- 
phlets were  published  in  1768  at  Gottingen,  4to,  by 
Rud.  Aug.  Vogel,  entitled  De  Pauli  JEgineta  Meri- 
tit  in  iledicimtm,  imprimitqiu  Chirurgiam.  Paulus 
iEgineta  lived  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enth century  A.D.,  and  is  the  last  of  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Latin  medical  writers  whose  surgical 
works  remain.  The  names  of  several  others  are 
recorded,  but  they  are  not  of  sufficient  eminence  to 
require  any  notice  here.  For  farther  information 
on  the  subject  both  of  medicine  and  surgery,  see 
MsDiciKA  ;  and  for  the  legal  qualifications,  social 
rank,  dec,  both  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  see  Medicvs. 

The  surgical  instruments,  from  which  the  accom- 
panying engravings  are  made,  were  found  by  a 
physician  of  Petersburg,  Dr.  Savenko,  in  1819,  at 
PcHnpeii,  in  Via  Consnlaris  {Strada  Conndare),  in 
a  house  which  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a 
soTgeon.  They  are  now  preserved  in  the  museum 
at  Portici.  The  engravings,  with  an  account  of 
them  by  Dr.  Savenko,  were  originally  published  in 
the  Rente  MldicaU  for  1821,  vol.  iii.,  p.  427,  &c. 
They  were  afterward  inserted  in  Froriep'a  Notiztn 
tau  i'tm  Gebiele  der  NeUur-und-HeUhmde  for  1822, 
Tol.  ii.,  n.  26,  p.  67,  dec.  The  plate  containing 
Uiece  instruments  is  wanting  in  the  copy  of  the 
Rnu  MldicaU  in  the  library  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
■eons,  so  that  the  accompanying  figures  are  copied 
from  the  German  work,  in  which  some  of  them  ap- 
pear to  be  drawn  very  badly.  Their  authenticity 
was  at  first  doubted  by  Kuhn,*  who  thought  they 


I.  (p  IS.)— S.  (Abulphanj,  UiM.  Djrnut.,  p.  161,  ed.  Po- 
3oclw.>-  3.  (D«  iBBtram  Cfaimi^.,  Vet  ■  nbus  oognitia,  M  miper 
«Hv  i«.  lopa ,  ins.  410.1 


were  the  same  that  had  been  described  by  BayanB 
in  bis  Calal,  Antiq.  Monument.  Herculani effo:,iiap. 
1754,  fol.,  n.  236-294 ;  when,  however,  his  disser- 
tation was  afterward  republished,'  he  acknowledged 
himself  to  be  completely  satisfied  on  this  point,  and 
has  given,  in  the  tract  referred  to,  a  learned  and  in 
genious  description  of  the  instruments  and  theii 
supposed  uses,  from  which  the  following  account  i* 
chiefly  abridged.  It  will,  however,  be  seen  at  onca 
that  the  form  of  most  of  them  is  so  simple,  ant 
their  uses  so  obvious,  that  very  little  explaaatiou  id 
necessary. 


1,  2.  Two  probes  {tpeciUum,  iiri'/.ti)  made  of  Iron , 
the  larger  six  inches  long,  the  smaller  four  and  a 
half  3.  A  cautery  {Kavnipiov)  made  of  iron,  rathei 
more  than  four  inches  long  4,  6.  Two  lanoeii 
{scalpellum,  o/jj'Ai/),  made  of  copper,  the  fomer  :w» 
inches  and  a  half  long,  the  other  tiiree  incLes.  & 
seems  doubtful  whether  they  were  os-^d  for  blood- 
letting, or  for  opening  abscesses,  do:.  0.  A  knife 
apparently  made  of  copper,  the  Wa<'.<'  of  which  it 
two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  'u  the  broadest  part 
one  inch  in  breadth ;  the  back  'f  ^straight  and  thick, 
and  the  edge  much  curved ;  t1>d  handle  is  so  short 
that  Savenko  thinks  it  must  'ir.ve  been  broken.  It 
is  uncertain  for  what  particu!  ir  purpose  it  was  used : 
Kiihn  conjectures  that  (if  it  loe  a  surgical  instrument 
at  all)  it  may  have  been  made  with  such  a  curved 
edge,  and  such  a  straight  thick  back,  that  it  might 
be  struck  with  a  hammer,  and  so  amputate  fingers, 
toes,  dec.  7.  Another  knife,  apparently  made  of 
copper,  the  blade  of  which  is  of  a  triangular  shape, 
two  inches  long,  and  in  the  broadest  part  eight  lines 
in  breadth ;  the  back  is  straight  and  one  line  broad, 
and  this  breadth  continues  all  the  way  to  the  point, 
which,  therefore,  is  not  sharp,  but  guarded  by  a  sort 
of  button.  Kiihn  thmks  it  may  have  been  used  foi 
enlarging  wounds,  &c.,  for  which  it  would  be  par- 
ticularly fitted  by  its  b'unt  point  and  broad  back. 

8.  A  needle,  about  threi  inches  long,  made  of  iron. 

9.  An  elevator  (or  instrument  for  raising  depressed 
portions  of  the  scull),  made  of  iron,  five  inches  long, 
and  very  much  resembling  those  made  use  of  at  the 
present  day.  1(X-I4.  (vid.  next  cut)  Different  kinds 
of  forceps  {viUteUa).  No.  10  has  the  two  sides  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  and  is  five  inches  long.  No. 
1 1  is  also  five  inches  long.  No.  IS  is  three  inches 
and  a  half  long.  The  sides  are  narrow  at  the  point 
of  union,  and  become  broader  by  degrees  towards 
the  other  end,  where,  when  closed,  they  form  a  kind 
of  arch.  It  should  be  noticed  that  it  is  furnished  with 
a  movable  ring,  exactly  like  the  tenaculum  forceps 
employed  at  the  present  day.    No.  13  was  nseil  for 


I.  (Opue.  Aeadem.  Mad.  at  Philolnl.,  Lipa..  I^S7,  1(08,  Bra 
rd.  ii.,  p.  S0».)— a.  (Da  Med.,  rii.,  %,  1 1,  p.  430.) 
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pulling  out  hairs  by  the  roots  (rpixohitii).  No.  14 
is  six  inches  long,  and  is  bent  in  the  middle.  It 
was  probably  used  for  extracting  foreign  bodies  that 
had  stuck  in  the  oesophagus  (or  gullet),  or  in  the 
'  bottom  of  a  wound.  15.  A  male  catheter  {anea 
itlula),  nine  inches  in  length.  I'he  shape  is  re- 
markable, from  its  having  the  double  curve  like  the 
letter  S,  which  is  the  form  that  was  reinvented  in 
the  last  centuiy  by  the  celebrated  French  surgeon, 
J.  L.  Petit.  16.  Probably  a  female  catheter,  four 
inches  in  length.  Celsus  thus  describes  both  male 
and  female  catheters :'  "  The  surgeon  should  have 
three  male  catheters  (,ane<u  fittuUu),  of  which  the 
longest  should  bo  fifteen,  the  next  twelve,  and  the 
shortest  nine  inches  in  length  ;  and  he  should  have 
two  female  catheters,  the  one  nine  inches  long,  the 
other  six.  Both  sorts  should  be  a  little  curved, 
but  especially  the  male ;  they  should  be  perfectly 
smooth,  and  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin."  17. 
Supposed  by  Froriep  to  be  an  instrument  for  ex- 
tracting teeth  (biovTaypa*) ;  but  Kiihn,  with  much 
more  probability,  conjectures  it  to  be  an  instrument 
used  in  amputating  part  of  an  enlarged  uvula,  and 
quotes  Celsus,*  who  says  that  "  no  method  of  op- 
erating is  more  convenient  than  to  take  hold  of  the 
uvula  with  the  forceps,  and  then  to  cut  ofl*  below  it 
88  much  as  is  necessary."  18,  19.  Probably  two 
spatulK. 

CHITON  {xnini).     {Vid.  Toincx.) 

CHITON'IA  CtiTuvm),  a  festival  celebrated  in 
the  Attic  town  of  Chitone  in  honour  of  Artemis, 
sumamed  Chitona  or  Cbitonia.*  The  Syracusans 
also  celebrated  a  festival  of  the  same  name,  and  in 
honour  of  the  same  deity,  which  was  distinguished 
by  a  peculiar  kind  of  dance,  and  a  playing  on  the 
flute.* 

*CHIUM  MARMOR  (Xtof  XiOo{\  a  species  of 
Marble  obtained  from  the  island  of  Chios.  Hill  de- 
scribes it  as  "a  very  fine  and  elegantly-smooth 
stone,  of  a  close,  compact  texture,  very  heavy,  and 
of  a  fine  glossy  black,  perfectly  smooth  where  bro- 
ken, but  dull  and  absolutely  destitute  of  splendour." 
It  IE  capable,  according  to  the  same  authority,  of 
receiving  the  highest  polish  of  perhaps  any  of  the 
marhles.  It  was  famous  among  the  ancients  for 
maitmg  reflectic^  mirrors,  for  which  the  high  polish 

I.  (D*  Mad.,  r.i.,  M,  »  1,  p.  418.)  —  !.  (Pallu,  Onon.,  iT.,  t 
>61.)-3.  (De  M<k1.,  rii.,  IS,  t  S,  p. 404.)— 4.  (Schol.ad  CsUim., 
HjmD.  ID  Aitam.,  76.)  •  5    (AUiensua,  xir.,  p.  639.  —  Steph. 


of  which  jt  is  susceptible  rendered  it  peculiar)) 
proper.  The  Chian  marble  would  appear  to  have 
been  of  the  Obsidian  kind,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  some- 
times called  ''Lapi*  Obtidiamu  Antijuorum."*  The 
name  Obaidianiu  would  seem  to  have  been  a  cormp- 
tion  from  Opsianus  (A^iovof,  oiri  r^f  o^ruf).' 

•CHIUM  VINUM  (Xiof  olvof),  Chian  Wine,  a 
Greek  wine  made  in  the  island  of  Chios  (the  modero 
Scio).  It  is  described  by  some  writers  aa  a  thick, 
luscious  wine ;  and  that  which  grew  on  thi  craggy 
heights  of  Ariusinm,  extending  three  hundred  stadia 
along  the  coast,  is  extolled  by  Slrabo  as  the  best 
of  all  Greek  wines.  From  Athen bus  we  learn  thai 
the  produce  of  the  Ariusian  vineyards  was  nsuaUy 
divided  into  three  distinct  species :  a  dry  wine,  a 
sweetish  wine,  and  a  third  sort  of  a  peculiar  qiuili- 
ty,  thence  termed  airoKparov.  All  of  them  seem  to 
have  been  excellent  of  their  kind,  and  they  are  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  terms  of  the  highest  commend 
ation.  The  Phanean,  which  is  extolled  by  Virgil  as 
the  king  of  wines,  was  also  the  product  of  the  same 
island.  Tlie  Saprian  wine,  so  remarkable  for  its 
exquisite  aroma,  was  probably  Chian  matured  by 
great  age.* 
CHLAINA  {xXaiva).  (Vid.  Lxitt) 
CHLAMYS  (x^^iltit,  dim.  ;|;X<i/(v<5tov),  a  scarf. 
This  term,  being  Greek,  denoted  an  article  of  thb 
amictut,  or  outer  raiment,  which  was,  in  general 
characteristic  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Orients' 
races  with  which  they  were  connected,  although 
both  in  its  form  and  in  its  application  it  approached 
very  much  to  the  lacerna  and  paludamenlum  of  the 
Romans,  and  was  itself,  to  some  extent,  adopted  by 
the  Romans  under  the  emperors.  It  was  for  the 
most  part  woollen ;  and  it  differed  from  the  blanket 
{l/iuTiov),  the  usual  amictus  of  the  male  sex,  in 
these  respects,  that  it  was  much  smaller ;  also  finer, 
thinner,  more  variegated  in  colour,  and  more  sus- 
ceptible of  ornament.  It  moreover  differed  in  bein4 
oblong  instead  of  square,  its  length  being  genemJIy 
about  twice  its  breadth.  To  the  regular  ohioog,  a, 
b,  c,  d  (see  woodcut),  gores  were  added,  t'ther  in 
the  form  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  i  e  f,  producing 
the  modification  a,  e,  f,  d,  which  is  excH>i.Xied  in  the 
aonoxed  figure  of  Mercury,  or  of  an  obtuse-angled 


triangle,  a,  e,  b,  producing  the  modification  «,«,&,<. 
g,  d,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  figure  of  a  youth 
from  the  Panathenaic  frieze  in  the  British  Museum. 
These  gores  were  called  irrepvyn ,  vm^*,  and  the 
scarf  with  these  addition*  was  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  Thessalian  or  Macedonian.*  Hence  the 
ancient  geographers  compared  the  form  of  the  in- 
habited earth  (4  oUm^iivtii  to  that  of  a  chlamys.* 

The  scarf  does  not  appear  to  have  been  moch 
worn  by  children,  tdthough  one  was  given,  with  iti 
brooch,  to  Tiberius  Cesar  in  his  infancy.*  It  was 
generally  assumed  on  reaching  adolescenee,  and 
was  worn  by  the  ephebi  from  about  seventeen  tc 


I.  (HMorr  of  FomIIi,  fte.,  p.  4M.)— f.  (IcLib)— 3.  (Bnd*-. 
•on'i  Ilinorj  of  Winn,  p.  77.) — 4.  (Eljrm.  Mag. — LneiKl,  DiS\ 
Mort.)— S.  (Strabo,  ii_  }.— Maciutaiiu,  D*  Somn.  Sdp  ,  '  '  * 
(SuU  Tib.,  8  > 
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twmty  years  <>1  a|^.'  It  was  also  wom  by  the  mll- 
<ary,  eopeciaUjr  of  high  rank,  over  their  body-aimour 
(wdodcat,  p.  133*),  and  by  hunters  and  travellers, 
awre  particularly  on  horseback.' 

The  scans  wom  by  youths,  by  soldiers,  and  by 
hnnters  differed  in  colour  and  fineness,  according 
to  theii  destination,  and  the  age  and  rank  of  the 
wearer.  The  X'^'V^  i^vfi^  ^bb  probably  yellow  or 
•allrott  -  Mloured,  and  the  x^<V<vf  arpaTiuTun,  scarlet. 
On  the  }tlioT  hand,  the  hunter  conunonly  went  out 
in  a  aruf  of  a  dull,  unconspicuoos  colour,  as  best 
adapted  to  escape  tlie  notice  of  wild  animate.*  The 
■tore  ornamental  scarfs,  being  designed  for  females, 
were  tastefully  decorated  with  a  bonier  {limba*,' 
■tfawrfrr*) ;  ar.d  those  wom  by  Phoenicians,  Tro- 
jans, Phrygians,  and  other  Asiatics  were  also  em- 
broidered, or  interaoven  with  gold.'  Actors  bad 
their  chlamys  ornamented  with  gold.*  Demetrius, 
the  son  o.  A&tigonus,  imitating  the  utmost  splen- 
door  of  the  Asiatics,  wore  a  scarf  in  which  were 
represented  in  gold  thread  the  stars  and  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  aodiac.* 

The  Dsual  mode  of  wearing  the  scarf  was  to  pass 
«oe  of  its  shorter  sides  (a,  d)  roand  the  neck,  and 
lo  &aten  it  by  means  of  a  brooch  (Jibula),  either 
over  the  breast  (woodcuts,  p.  47  186),  in  which 
case  it  hun^-  down  the  back,  reaching  to  the  calves 
of  the  legs,  as  in  the  preceding  figure  of  the  young 
Athenian,  or  even  to  the  heels ;"  or  over  the  right 
riiaulder,  so  as  lo  cover  the  left  arm,  as  is  seen  in 
the  preceding  figure  of  Mercury,  in  the  woodcut  to 
Cadsia,  and  in  the  well-known  example  of  the  Bel- 
Tidere  ApoUo.  In  other  instances  f.  v/as  made  lo 
depend  gracefully  from  the  left  shoulder,  of  which 
the  bronse  Apollo  in  the  British  Museum  (see  the 
annexed  woodcut)  presents  an  example  Ipuer  ToUbu, 
Mfi  fnoii  epheiica,  chlamyde  riitistrum  tegtbat  kumu- 
nrar  i ;  or  it  was  thrown  lightly  behind  the  back, 


and  poBsrd  over  either  one  arm  or  shoulder,  or  over 
both  (see  4ie  second  figure  in  the  last  woodcut,  ta- 
ken from  Hamilton's  Vases,  i.,  2) ;  or,  lastly,  it  was 
bud  upon  ihe  throat,  carried  behind  the  neck,  and 
uusncd  BO  js  to  hang  down  the  back,  as  in  the  fig- 
nre  of  Achilles  (p.  133),  and  sometimes  its  extrem- 
itiM  were  again  brought  forward  over  the  aims  or 
ahoulders.  In  short,  the  remains  of  ancient  art  of 
every  description  show  in  how  high  a  degree  the 
•earf  contributed,  by  its  endless  diversity  of  arrange- 
■ent,  to  the  display  of  the  human  form  in  its  great- 
art  beauty ;  and  Ovid  has  told  us  how  sensible  the 
ephebi  were  of  its  advantages  in  the  following  ao- 
ooont  of  the  care  bestowed  upon  this  part  of  his  at- 
tire by  Hensury : 


I.  Cmtmeik,  p  187,  ad.  Mc-neke  — "  Ephebicm  ohlunvda  :" 
kmiiam,  MM.,  z.— HeUad.,  iEth.,  i.— Plntareh,  Ds  Mul.  Viit. 
— nUn,  OMm-i.,  184.)— a.  (.Slimii,  V.  H.,  xir.,  10.— Th«- 
KiC,  Oral.,  z.— Plant.,  PMnd.,  II.,  ir.,  4S.— Epid.,  III.,  iii.,  SS.) 
— S.  triaot..  Pom.,  III.,  iii.,  8,  31.)— 4.  (PoIIax,  Onoin.,  i..  18.) 
— ».  (Tin.,  iEn.,  ir..  137.)— 6.  (Vii».,  .«;n.,T.,S»l.)— T.  (Vire., 
1.  cc  ;  ilL,  483,484  ,  xt.,  T7S.— Orid,  Met.,T.,  SI.— V>1.  FUcc, 
It.,  US.)— 8.  (PdIIix,  Onon,  it.,  1^8.)— «  (AUuiunu,  zii.,  p. 
US  F.;»38,  A>— U  L&pnltioi,  Mat.  v    -II.  (A|nitona,  z.) 


"  Cklamydemque,  ui  findeat  ofte, 
CoUocat :  ut  Uabut,  Mumjtu  appartal  attmrn.^ 
The  aptitude  of  the  scarf  to  be  turned  in  eveij 
possible  form  round  the  body,  made  it  useful  evea 
for  defence.  The  hunter  used  to  wrap  his  chlamya 
about  his  left  arm  when  pursuing  wild  animals,  and 
preparing  to  fight  with  them  *  Alcibiades  died  fight- 
ing with  his  scarf  rolled  round  bis  left  hand  instez^ 
of  a  shield.*    The  annexed  woodcut  exhibits  a  fig 


ure  of  Neptune  armed  with  the  trident  in  his  right 
hand,  and  having  a  chlamys  to  protect  the  left.  It 
is  taken  from  a  medal  which  was  struck  in  com- 
memoration of  &  naval  victory  obtained  by  Demetri- 
us Polior^etes,  and  was  evidently  designed  to  ex- 
press his  sense  of  Neptune's  succour  in  the  conflict. 
When  Diana  goes  to  the  chase,  as  she  does  not  re- 
quire her  scarf  for  purposes  of  defence,  sho  draws 
it  from  behind  over  her  shoulders,  and  twists  it 
round  her  waist,  so  that  the  belt  of  her  quiver  pass- 
es across  it,  as  shown  in  the  statues  of  the  goddess 
in  the  Vatican  (see  woodcut),  and  described  by  No- 
mesianus.    {Vtd.  Baltevi.) 

It  appears  from  the  bas-reliefs  on  marble  vases 
that  dancers  took  hold  of  one  another  by  the  chla- 
mys, as  the  modem  Greeks  still  do  by  their  scarfs 
or  handkerchiefs,  instead  of  taking  one  another's 
hands.  In  like  manner,  Mercury,  when  he  is  con- 
ducting PItttus  in  the  dark,  bids  him  to  take  hold  of 
his  chlamys  in  order  to  follow  his  steps.*  The  scarf 
admitted  also  of  being  used  to  recline  upon.  Thus 
Endymion  is  represented,  both  in  ancient  paintings 
and  sculptures,  and  in  the  description  of  Lucian,' 
sleeping  on  his  chlamys,  which  is  spread  upon  a 
rock.    ( Vid.  PiLsns) 

Among  the  Romans,  the  scarf  came  more  into  use 
under  the  emperors.  Caligula  wore  one  enriched 
with  gold.*  Alexander  Severus,  when  he  was  in 
the  country  or  on  an  expedition,  wore  a  scarf  dyed 
with  the  coccus  {cUamydt  coecinea'). 

CHLOEIA  or  CHIXJIA  (XAAtio  or  XAoto),  a  fes 
tival  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Demeter 
Chloe,  or  simply  Chlo«,  whose  temple  stood  near 
the  Acropolis.*  It  was  solemnized  in  spring,  on  the 
sixth  of  Thargelion,  when  the  blossoms  began  to  ap- 
pear (hence  the  names  x^  and  ;(;Xo«a),  with  the 
sacrifice  of  a  ram,  and  much  mirth  and  rejoicing.* 

•CHLOREUS  or  CHLGRION  (j^Xupevf,  x^^p- 
lav),  two  names  belonging,  probably,  to  one  and  the 
same  bird,  the  Golden  Oriole,  or  Oritha  galbula,  L 
.£lian  errs  when  be  calls  the  female  x'^P'i  an^ 
the  male  ;tXupiuv,  and  his  error  is  supposed  to  have 
arisen  from  his  copying  Aristotle  carelessly.'* 


1.  (Met.,  ii.,  733.)— a.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  T.,  18.— iripuA^avTa 
I  itflT^trai  Tcpl  ri)v  viipa :  Xen.,  Cjroeg.,  Tl.,  17.)— 3.  (Plot., 
Alcib.)— 4.  (Luciin,  Tinian,  30.)— 5.  (Dial.,  vol.  i.,  p.  33S,  ad 
Haraitarh.)— 8.  (Saat.,  Calig.,  IB.)— 7.  (Lampiid.,  At.  Sev.,4a 
— Compara  Matt.,  xxvii,  88,  31.)— 8.  (Heirch.,  a.  T.  XXoti.— 
Athen.,  liT.,  p.  618.— Sophocl.,  (Ed.  Col.,  1600,  with  tha  aflio 
Itait.- Pana.,  i.,  13,  t  3.)— 9.  (EopoUa,  ap.  Schol.  ad  Soph.,  (Ed 
Col.,  1.  c)— 10.  (Aiiatot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  I  — .«:ija>,  N  A.,  iv  ,  4T 
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*CU  jORIS  (x^Uyu;)  the  name  of  a  Bird  descri- 
bed by  Aristotle.  Gesner,  upon  the  authority  of 
Turner,  holds  it  to  be  the  Greenfinch,  or  Fringilla 
chlorit,  Tenimincli.' 

CHOES  (Xoer).    (Vid.  Dionysu.) 

CHCENIX  ixoivi^),  a  Greek  measure  of  capaci- 
ty, the  size  of  which  is  differently  given ;  it  was 
probably  of  different  sizes  in  the  several  states. 
Pollux,*  Suidas,  Cleopatra,  and  the  fragments  of 
Galen,*  make  it  equal  to  three  cotylee  (=-1-4866  pints 
English) ;  another  fragment  of  Galen*  and  other  au- 
thorities* make  it  equal  to  four  cotyls  (=1-9821 
pints  English)  -,  Khemnius  Fannius*  and  another 
fragment  of  Galen'  make  it  eight  cotyle  (=8-9641 
pints  English).* 

•XOIP02  nOTAM'102  (.xo'fXK  iroTaixwc),  a  spe- 
cies of  Fish,  probably  the  Ruffe,  or  Perca  cemua,  L. 
It  is  a  small  fish,  of  good  flavour ;  rather  olive,  and 
spotted  with  brown.' 

CHOHA'GUS,  a  person  who  had  to  bear  the  ex- 
penses of  the  choragia,  one  of  the  regularly-recur- 
ring state  burdens  (JtynvKJuoi,  Xtirovpyiai)  at  Athens. 
Originally  (as  is  shown  in  the  article  CHORns)  the 
chorus  consisted  of  all  the  inhabitants  in  the  state. 
With  the  improvement  of  the  arts  of  music  and 
dancing,  the  distinction  of  spectators  and  perform- 
ers arose ;  it  became  more  a  matter  of  art  to  sing 
and  dance  in  the  chorus ;  paid  performers  were  em- 
ployed ;  and  at  last  the  duties  of  this  branch  of  wor- 
ship devolved  upon  one  person,  selected  by  the  state 
to  be  their  representative,  who  defrayed  all  the  ex- 
penses which  were  incurred  on  the  difierent  occa- 
sions. This  person  was  the  choragus.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  managers  of  a  tribe  {hrtueXtiTiu  ^Ar/r) 
to  which  a  choragy  had  come  round,  to  provide  a 
person  to  perform  the  duties  of  it ;  and  the  person 
appointed  by  them  had  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
chorus  in  all  plays,  tragic  or  comic  (Tpayt,>Aol{,  ko- 
u^iot^),  and  satirical ;  and  of  the  lyric  choruses  of 
men  and  boys,  the  pyrrhichista;,  cyclian  dancers, 
and  flute-players  {xopnyttv  avtpuai,  or  avSpucoi;  xo- 
tolc,  iraidiKoi;  X^P^'Ci  wfifiixioTat;,  kukXi^)  x^PV'  "'"" 
Avrcuf  uvipaatv),  &c.  He  had  first  to  collect  his 
chorus,  and  then  to  procure  a  teacher  (,xopo6iiiaKa- 
Xof),  whom  he  paid  for  instructing  the  choreut<e. 
Tlie  choragi  drew  lots  for  the  first  cliuiue  of  teach- 
ers ;  for  as  their  credit  depended  upon  the  success 
of  their  cl- jrij  in  the  dramatic  or  lyric  contests,  it 
was  of  great  importance  to  them  whose  assistance 
they  secured."  When  the  chorus  was  composed  of 
boys,  the  choragus  was  occasionally  allowed  to 
press  children  for  it,  in  case  their  parents  were  re- 
fractory." The  chorus  were  generally  maintained, 
during  the  period  of  their  instruction,  at  the  expense 
of  the  choragus,  and  he  had  also  to  provide  such 
meat  and  drink  as  would  contribute  to  strengthen 
the  voice  of  the  singers  (01  6i  xopvyol  rolf  x'>P">- 
riuf  i^tXia  Kol  ^ptSwcia  xai  oKe^Xidat  xai  ftvMv 
irapauOevres,  tidx"^"'  ^'  ^oXiv  xp^ov,  ^uvaaxov- 
fthmvf  Kol  rpv^uvTof ").  The  expenses  of  the  differ- 
ent choruses  are  given  by  Lysias'*  as  follow :  Cho- 
rus of  men,  20  minae ;  with  the  tripod,  50  minie ; 
pyrrhic  chorus,  8  mine ;  pyrrhic  chorus  of  boys,  7 
minae ;  tragic  chorus,  30  mine ;  comic,  16  mine ; 
cyclian  chorus,  300  mine.  According  to  Demos- 
thenes,'* the  chorus  of  flute-players  cost  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  tragic  chorus.  The  choragus  who 
exhibited  the  best  musical  or  theatrical  entertain- 
ment, received  as  a  prize  a  tripod,  which  he  had 


I.  (AiMol,  II.  A.,  Tiii.,  9.— Atluns,Ap|ieii<l.,  a.  v.) — i.  (it., 
IS  1—9  (c  7  and  B.)— 4.  (e.  ».)—$.  (Kacbm,  Mntrolog.,  p. 
133.)—  t.  (T.,  W.)— 7.  (o.  8.)— 8.  (Wuim,  Da  Pond,  at  Meni., 
Stc ,  p.  132,  143,  100. — Huiaer  on  Anc.  Money  and  Meaaurea, 
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id.,  p.  919.)— 11.  (Antiplion..  Da  Choranta,  p.  767,  766.)— 12. 
(Pl'iUrch,  Do  Glor.  Ath.,  p.  340,  A.)— 13.  ('AioX.  iufol ,  p. 
i«e)-ll    (Mid.,p.9«9.) 
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the  expense  of  consecraiing,  and  sometunes  b»  1*4 
also  to  build  the  monument  on  which  it  ▼  as  pUeed 
There  was  a  whole  street  at  Athens  formed  by  tae 
line  of  these  tripod-temples,  and  called  "  The  Street 
of  the  Tripods."  The  laws  of  Solon  prescribed  4tt 
as  the  proper  age  for  the  choragus,  but  fiis  bw  was 
not  long  in  force. 

On  the  subject  of  the  choragia,  see  Bockh'*  iNtU. 
Eeon.  of  Athent,  ii ,  p  207,  See. 

CHORE'GIA  (xopryia).    {Vid.  CHOBAOni.) 

XQ'PIOT  AIKH  (x"pi<>v  dun;),  a  suit  to  recover 
land,  was  a  diadicasia  within  the  jurisdiction  o'ths 
thesmothetae.  The  parties  to  a  suit  cl  :L»  kind 
were  necessarily  either  Athenian  citizens,  or  sucK 
favoured  aliens  as  had  had  th:  power  of  acquiring 
real  property  in  Attica  ()^r  koI  A-klo;  tynmait')  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  special  grant  of  the  peo|de. 
Of  the  speeches  of  Issus  and  Lysias  in  causes  of 
this  kind,  the  names  are  all  that  survive. 

CHORUS  (xop6{),  a  band  of  singers  and  dancers, 
engaged  in  the  public  worship  of  some  divinity. 
This  is,  however,  only  the  secondary  meaning  of 
the  Greek  word.  The  word  ;rop<if,  which  is  con- 
nected with  ;rupof,  X'-'PO'^  properly  denoted  the 
market-place,  where  the  chorus  met.  Thus  Homer 
calls  the  dancing-place  the  xop^i  '<  ^eiv'O"  di  ;r*V^  ■* 
irinXiiyov  di  x^P'"'  ^clav  noaiv  :*  iBi  t"  'HoCf  ^piytvA 
'ok  olxia  xai  xofX"  <20(  :*  Ma  d*  laav  Hv/i^uv  xa^al 
XopM  iii  06oKot.*  Now  the  dancing-place  for  the 
public  chorus  in  a  Greek  town  would  naturally  be 
the  largest  space  which  they  had,  t.  <.,  the  market- 
place, which  was  called  by  the  more  general  name 
of  "  the  place"  or  "  the  space"  (jcopof).  Thus  the 
ayopd  at  Sparta  was  called  the  x^P^f*  -^"l  ^V^ 
xopo(  is  a  common  epithet  of  a  large  city  :  tboa 
Sparta'  and  Athens*  are  both  called  tioux>>Pf, 
which  either  meant  "  having  a  wide  chorus  or  mar- 
ket," or,  generally,  "extensive'  {eipvxupos),  as 
when  it  is  applied  as  an  epithet  to  'Atria  in  Pindar.* 
Thus,  also,  the  king  says  to  the  chorus,  in  the  Suf- 
plica  of  iEschylus,'*  Xauv  hi  X'-'PV  TuaaeaSe. 

This  explanation  of  the  word  xopoc  >s  impoitant, 
from  its  connexion  with  the  idea  of  a  primitive  cho- 
rus. In  the  oldest  times  the  chorus  consisted  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  city,  who  met  in  the 
public  place  to  offer  up  thanksgivings  to  their  conn- 
try's  god,  by  singing  hymns  and  performing  corre- 
sponding dances  The  hymn,  however,  was  not 
sung  by  the  chorus,  but  some  poet  or  musician  sang 
or  played  the  hymn,  and  the  dancers,  who  formed 
the  chorus,  only  allowed  their  movements  tc  be 
guided  by  the  poem  or  the  tune.  The  poet,  there- 
fore, was  said  to  "  lead  off  the  dance"  (ifapx^"' 
fioXirijc),  and  this  was  said  not  merely  of  the  poet,'- 
but  also  of  the  principal  dancers;'*  and  even  the 
leader  of  a  game  at  ball  is  said  apxeoBai  /lo^ir^. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  words  //eXvtaSat 
and  imXnii,  when  used  in  speaking  of  the  old  chorus, 
imply  the  regular,  graceful  movements  of  the  dan- 
cers ;"  and  the  euvmlpidt  were  not  singers  of  hymns, 
but  dancers  in  the  chorus  of  Demeter  and  Dionjrsna. 
This  old  chorus,  or  the  chorut  proper,  was  always 
accompanied  by  the  cithara.  the  lyre,  or  the  pkor- 
minx,  which  were  different  kinds  of  stringed  instm- 
ments  ;  when  the  accompaniment  was  the  flute,  'A 
was  not  a  chorus,  but  an  ayXata  or  a  xu/wf,  a  mndl 
more  riotous  affair,  which  was  always  rather  of  tlie 
nature  of  a  procession  than  of  a  dance,  and  in  which 
there  was  often  no  exarchua,  but  every  one  joined 
into  the  song  or  cry  of  joy  at  his  pleasure.    Such  a 
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was  tie  hymenteal  or  bridal  procession, 
Unnigl  this  eei-ins  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  the 
ekonu  and  the  contat,  for  the  harp  and  a  chorus  of 
damsels  are  meuuuned  in  the  descriptions  of  it  by 
Homer  and  lli«i<iii.  The  former  merely  says,*  "  A 
load  kymei.jnt  aiose ;  young  men  skilled  in  the 
dance  movini  »iii>iiid ;  and  among  them  flutes  and 
harps  resoundPi)"  (aih>l,  ^p/uyytt  rt).  Hesiod"s 
description  »  much  more  elaborate  :*  "  The  inhab- 
itants (of  the  fortilied  city  which  he  is  describing) 
were  enjoying  themselves  with  festivities  and  dan- 
ces {ayXataic  te  xop'>'C  ^0  =  '^  men,  (i.  e.,  the  ku/ioc) 
were  oondneting  the  bride  to  her  husband  on  the 
well- wheeled  mule-car ;  and  a  loud  hytnemeui  arose ; 
£rora  afar  was  seen  the  gleam  of  burning  torches 
carried  in  the  hand  of  slaves ;  the  danuelt  (i.  c,  the 
jopof)  were  moving  forward  in  all  joy  and  festivity 
yuyXaty  TeBaXvlai) ;  and  they  were  both  attended  by 
sportive  choruses.  The  one  chorus,  consisting  uf 
■leii  (the  Kuuof),  were  singing  with  youthful  Tuices 
■o  the  shrill  sound  of  the  pipe  (i.  e,  aipty^ ;  the 
other,  consisting  of  the  damsels  (the  x°P°i)'  were 
leading  up  the  cheerful  chorus  (i.  e.,  were  dancing) 
to  the  notes  of  the  harp  (^piuyi)."  This  account 
of  the  hymenatu  is  immediately  followed  by  a  de- 
Mcription  of  the  comut  proper,  t.  «.,  a  riotous  pro- 
tesssion  after  a  banquet.  "  On  another  side,  some 
/oung  men  were  moving  on  in  the  conuu  (iicu/io^ov) 
>o  the  sound  of  the  flute ;  some  were  amusing  them- 
tdves  with  singing  and  dancing ;  others  moved  on 
.augfaing,  each  of  them  accompanied  by  a^u<c-player 
i»ir'  aiXiiT^pi  fKoffTOf).  The  whole  city  was  filled 
with  joy,  and  choruses,  and  festivity"  (-iaHai  re 
■tCBpai  re  ay  Wat  re). 

The  chorus  received  its  first  full  development  in 
the  Doric  states,  and  in  them  it  was  particularly 
connected  with  their  military  organization.  The 
Dorian  chorus  was  composed  of  the  same  persons 
who  formed  their  battle  array:  the  best  dancers 
and  the  best  fighters  were  called  by  the  same  name 
(wpe^eef) ;  the  back  rows  in  each  were  called  "  un- 
equipped" (tlr:^n'f),  and  the  figures  of  the  dance 
were  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  evolutions  of 
the  army.'  The  Doric  deity  was  Apollo ;  conse- 
quently, we  find  the  Doric  chorus,  which  was  prop- 
erly accompanied  by  the  lyre,  and  of  which  the  lyric 
poetry  of  the  Greeks  was  the  legitimate  offspring, 
launediately  connected  with  the  worship  uf  Apollo, 
the  inventor  of  the  lyre.  The  three  principal  Doric 
choruses  were  the  pifrrhic,  the  gymnopadic,  and  the 
kfporehematie.  These  were  afterward  transferred 
^o  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  and  appear  as  the  three 
varieties  of  the  dramatic  chorus,  which  celebrated 
the  worship  of  that  divinity :  the  emmeleia,  or  tragic 
danee,  corresponded  to  the  gymnopadic,  the  comic 
dance  to  the  kyporekeme,  and  the  tatyric  to  the 
fyrrkic.  All  these  dances  were  much  cultivated 
and  improved  by  Thaletas,  who  introduced  a  com- 
bination of  the  song  and  dance  for  the  whole  chorus, 
of  which  Lucian  speaks  when  he  says,  bv  way  ot^ 
contrast  to  the  pantomimic  dancers  of  morn  modem 
times  :*  riaXat  /liv  yap  ol  airol  xai  f/dov  Kai  iipxovv- 
Tc,  "ir.  older  times  the  same  performers  both 
MUig  and  danced."  This  extension  of  the  song  of 
the  exarckut  to  the  whole  chorus  seems  to  have 
g^en  rise  almost  naturally  to  the  division  of  the 
ehoius  into  strophes  and  antistrophes,  which  Ste- 
•ichorus  farther  improved  bythe  addition  of  an  epode, 
thos  breaking  through  the  monotonous  alternation 
of  strophe  and  antistrophe  by  the  insertion  of  a 
■tanxa  of  a  different  measure.  This  improvement 
is  referred  to  in  the  proverb,  OviU  ra  rpia  £rQ<»- 
{opov  yiypuauif.     The  choruses  of  Stesichorus 


I.  <P  .  xriii..  4M.)-  3.  (9<mt.  Btrc.,  STO.)— S.  (MdUn^  Do- 
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consisted  of  combinations  of  rows  of  eight  dauccis , 
and,  from  his  partiality  to  the  number  8,  we  havt 
another  proverb,  the  n-avra  fi/rru  of  tl>c  gramma 
rians. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  Greek 
choral  poetry  was  the  adaptation  of  the  dithyramb, 
or  old  Bacchic  song,  to  the  system  of  Doric  chorus 
es ;  fur  it  was  to  this  that  we  owe  the  Attic  drama 
The  dithyramb  was  originally  of  the  nature  of  a 
Kuftoi :  it  was  sung  by  a  band  of  revellers  to  a  flute 
accompaniment ;  and  in  the  time  of  Archilochus 
had  its  leader,  for  that  poet  says  that  "  he  knows 
how  to  lead  off  the  dithyramb,  the  beautiful  song  of 
Dionysus,  when  bis  mind  is  inflamed  with  wine  :"> 
'Qf  ^LinivaoC  uvaxTOf  KaVJyv  i^dpfai  /liXoc 
olda  diffvpa/iBov  «lv<^  ovyKtpamiuBeif  ^pivOQ. 
Arion,  the  celebrated  player  on  the  cithara.  was  tl  e 
first  to  practise  a  regular  chorus  in  the  dithyranib, 
and  to  adapt  it  to  the  cithara.  This  he  did  at  Oit 
inth,  a  Doric  city ;  and  therefore  we  may  suppose 
that  he  subjected  his  dithyramb  to  all  the  condition; 
of  Doric  choral  poetry.  The  dithjrramb  was  danced 
round  a  blazing  altar  by  a  chorus  of  fiO  men  oi 
boys  ;  hence  it  was  called  a  circular  chorus  (xvxAiot 
xopot) ;  the  dithyrambic  poet  was  called  nvKXtodt- 
iaoKaiot,  and  Arion  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Cydeu*. 

Aristotle  tells  us  that  tragedy  arose  from  the  re- 
citations of  the  leaders  of  the  dithyramb  (airo  run 
i(apx6vTuv  ruv  iiOvpaiituv*) ;  and  we  know  from 
Suidas  that  Arion  was  the  inventor  of  the  tragic  ttylt 
{rpayiKOu  rpoirov  eiper^t').  This  latter  statement 
seems  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  Arion  introduced 
satyrs  into  the  dithyramb ;  for  the  satyrs  were  also 
called  Tpuyoi,*  so  that  Tpayii>ii.a,  "  the  song  of  the 
satyrs,"  is  the  same  as  "  the  satyric  drama."  This 
tragic  or  satjrric  drama  arose  from  the  leaders  of 
the  dithyrambic  chorus,  as  arranged  by  Aiion.  If 
we  examine  the  use  made  of  this  dithyrambic  cho- 
rus by  .^schylus,  we  shall  easily  see  what  is  the 
meaning  of  Aristotle's  statement.  In  the  tragic 
trilogies  of  .£schylus  we  find  a  chorus  and  two 
actors.  As  tragedy  arose  from  the  leaders  of  the 
dithyramb,  the  first  beginning  would  be  when  the 
poet  Thespis,  as  leader  of  his  dithyrambic  chorus, 
either  made  long  Epic  or  narrative  speeches,  oi 
conversed  with  his  chorus.  The  improvement  of 
iEschylus,  then,  was  to  introduce  a  dialogue  be- 
tween two  of  the  extrchi,  who  would  thus  become 
aetort.  Consequently,  we  should  expect  that  in  the 
time  of  iGschylus  the  dithyrambic  chorus  of  60 
would  be  succeeded  by  a  tragic  chorus  of  48,  and 
two  actors.  And  this  we  find  to  be  the  case.  If 
we  examine  the  extant  trilogy — the  Oratea — we 
find  that  the  Agamemnon  has  a  chorus  of  12  old 
men ;  the  ChMpho'a,  a  chorus  of  either  12  or  19 
women ;  and  the  Eummidet,  a  chorus  of  IS  furies : 
this  would  leave  9  or  6  for  the  chorus  of  the  satyric 
drama  appended  to  the  trilogy,  according  as  we 
take  the  smaller  or  greater  number  for  the  chorus 
in  the  Choephora.  It  seems  more  probable  that  we 
should  take  the  larger  number ;  for  it  is  probnble 
that,  in  most  cases,  i£schylus  would  divide  tlir 
main  chorus  of  48  into  four  subchoruses  of  IS  ;  lb' 
84  was  the  number  of  the  comic  chorus .  an<l  a' 
comedies  were  acted  in  single  plavs,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  they  would  assign  to  a  comic  poet  double 
the  chorus  used  by  the  tragedian  in  his  single  plays, 
or  half  bis  whole  chorus.  If  so,  the  satyric  drama 
might,  as  less  important,  be  contented  with  half  the 
ordinary  tragic  chorus,  when  the  exigencies  of  the 
piece  rendered  it  desirable  to  increase  the  chonu 
from  18  to  IS  in  one  or  more  of  the  individual  plays 
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Beaides,  if  the  chorus  of  Stenchorus,  which  waa 
antistropbio,  and  therefore  quadrangular,  consisted 
of  48,  as  it  is  not  improbable,  and  this  chorus  of  48 
was  divided  into  rows  of  eight  (as  in  n-uvra  6ktu), 
six  would  be  an  element  of  the  regular  chorus,  and, 
ther  fore,  a  fit  number  to  represent  its  least  impor- 
tant par  See  on  this  subject  Miiller,'  from  whose 
view  tt  account  here  given  differs  in  some  par- 
ticulars 

The  tragic  chorus,  though  quadrangular,  still 
mustered  around  the  tkymcU,  or  altar  of  Bacchus  in 
the  theatre,  thereby  showing  some  last  traces  of  its 
ditbyrambic  origin  ;  and  though  the  lyre  was  its 
general  accompaniment,  it  did  not  by  any  means 
repudiate  the  flute,  the  old  accompaniment  of  the 
dithyramb.  When  the  chorus  consisted  of  IS,  it 
entetnd  the  orchestra  either  in  ranks  three  abreast, 
or  in  files  five  abreast ;  in  the  former  case  it  was 
said  to  be  divided  nard  (vyu,  in  the  latter  Kara  ami- 
xovc.  No  doubt  a  similar  distinction  was  made  in 
the  case  of  the  chorus  of  12. 

The  expense  of  the  chorus,  as  it  is  stated  in  the 
article  Chosaods,  was  defrayed  by  the  choragus, 
who  was  assigned  to  the  poet  by  the  archon.  In 
the  case  of  a  dramatic  chorus,  the  poet,  if  he  in- 
tended to  represent  at  the  Lenea,  applied  to  the 
king  archon ;  if  at  the  great  Dionysia,  to  the  chief 
archon,  who  "  gave  him  a  chorus"  if  his  play  was 
thought  to  deserve  it ;  heacexopov  duiovai  signifies 
"to  praise  or  approve  a  poet.'"  The  successful 
poet  was  said  to  "  receive  the  chorus."*  The  comic 
dance  was  not  at  first  thought  worthy  of  a  public 
chorus,  but  the  chorus  in  that  species  of  drama  was 
at  first  performed  by  amateurs  (^OeXovrai*),  as  was 
also  the  case  with  the  dithyramb  in  later  times.* 

CHOUS  or  CHOEUS  (xo*r,  or  ;toe«r).  a  Oreek 
measure  of  liquids,  which  is  stated  by  all  the  author- 
ities to  be  equal  to  the  Roman  congius,  and  to  con- 
tain six  iiarai  or  sextarii  (=rS  9471  pints  English). 
Suidas  alone  makes  a  distinction  between  the  ;[o£c 
•nd  the  ;[cnif,  making  the  former  equal  to  two  sex- 
tarii, and  the  latter  equal  to  six.  Now  when  we 
remember  that  the  x"^  was  commonly  used  as  a 
drinking  vessel  at  Athenian  entertainments  ;*  that, 
on  the  day  of  the  x°^i  (""i.  Dionysia),  a  prize  was 
given  to  the  person  who  first  drank  off  his  ^ovf; 
and  that  Milo  of  Croton  is  said  to  have  drunk  three 
X6t{  of  wine  at  a  draught,'  it  is  incredible  that,  in 
these  cases,  the  large  x'>^(  mentioned  above  could 
be  meant.  It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  there 
was  also  a  smaller  measure  of  the  same  name,  con- 
taining, as  Suidas  states,  two  sextarii,  =1-9833 
pints  English.  At  first  it  was  most  likely  the  com- 
mon name  for  a  drinking  vessel.  According  to 
Crates,*  the  x^^i  had  originally  a  similar  form  to 
the  Panathenaic  amphore,  and  was  also  called 

XPEOTZ  AIKH  {xpioutiuai),  a  simple  action  for 
debt,  was,  like  most  of  the  other  cases  arising  upon 
an  alleged  breach  of  contract,  referred  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  thesmothetffi  when  the  sum  in  ques- 
tion amounted  to  more  than  ten  drachma.  If  oth- 
erwise, it  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  those  itiner- 
ant magistrates,  who  were  originally  thirty  in  num- 
ber, and  styled,  accordingly,  oi  rpuinovra :  but  af- 
terward, in  consequence  of  the  odium  attached  to 
this  name,  which  had  also  served  to  designate  the 
oligarchic  tyrants,  received  an  accession  of  ten  col- 
les^ues  and  a  corresponding  change  of  title."  If 
the  cause  couM  be  classed  among  Uie  l/i/i^voi  iinai. 


1.  (Eaouiuden,  <>  1,  &c.)— 3.  (Pluo,  Rep.,  p.  383,  C.)— 3. 
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aa,  for  instance,  when  the  debt  arose  upon  a  niet 
cantile  transaction,  the  thesmothette  would  still  have 
jurisdiction  in  it,  though  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
suit  were  an  alien ;  otherwise  it  seems  that  whea 
such  a  person  was  the  defendant,  it  was  brought 
into  the  court  of  the  polemarch.'  If  the  cause  were 
treated  as  a  iUti  'E/iitoptit^,  as  above  mentioned,  Um 
plaintiff  would  forfeit  a  sixth  part  of  the  sum  coo- 
tested  upon  failing  to  obtain  one  filth  of  the  votea 
of  the  dicasts ;'  but  we  are  not  informed  whetbe* 
this  regulation  was  applicable,  under  similar  circum- 
stances,  in  all  prosecutions  for  debt.  The  speeck 
of  Demosthenes  against  Timotheus  was  made  in  • 
cause  of  this  kind. 

•CHROMIS  or  CHREMPS  (xpofut,  Xfx^,  m 
Xpif'^X  a  species  of  Fish,  the  same  with  the  Spans 
Chromit,  L.,  and  called  in  French  Marron.  R<Mt- 
delet  says  it  is  a  small  fish,  and  little  esteemed. 
According  to  Cuvier,  it  is  a  chestnut-brown  fial^ 
taken  by  thousands  in  the  Mediterranean.  Tba 
fishermen  on  the  coast  of  Genoa  call  it  Ctulagno,  (m 
account  of  its  chestnut  colour.  The  Cbromu  NUtl- 
tea,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  an  agreeable  fiavonr, 
and  is  considered  the  best  fish  in  the  Nile.* 

•CHRYS'ALIS  or  CHRYSALUS,  a  nam«  ap- 
plied to  the  first  apparent  change  of  the  eruca,  or 
maggot,  of  any  species  of  insect.  In  a  special 
sense,  it  denotes  the  "  tomb  of  the  caterpillar  and 
the  cradle  of  the  butterfly."  The  name  has  refet- 
ence  to  the  golden  colour  U^pvoar,  "gold")  which  tlM 
chrysalis  generally  assumes.* 

•CHRYSANTH'EMUM  (xfivaiaitefim'},  the  Coi« 
Marygold,  or  Chryianthemum  coroTuariun  Tite 
Greek  name  has  reference  to  its  golden- hued  flow 
era.  Another  appellation  is  poi^aXfiov,  though  Uiit 
in  strictness  belongs  to  the  Ox-eyed  Daisy,  or 
Chrysanthemum  Uucanihemum.  Fee  thinks  that  Vir. 
gil  means  the  C.  coronarium  by  the  Chrytanthut  of 
which  he  speaks  in  the  Culex.*  The  modem  G  reeks 
call  this  plant  TitritftUXa,  and  in  the  Archipelago 
tiavra^va.  Sibthoip  found  it  among  the  village^ 
and  by  the  margins  of  roads.* 

♦CHRYSELECTRUM  (x^XiKvpav),  a  vaiieQr 
of  Amber.  Fourcroy  calls  it  "traobparent  amb«r 
of  a  golden  yellow  colour."' 

•CHRYSELECTRUS  (;fpvo^ifitrpof).  a  nana 
applied  to  the  Indian  Chrysoliths  (Yellow  S.ipfriiir^ 
or  Oriental  TopazX  having  a  foil  of  brass  laid  under 
them,  and  hence  approaching  in  their  colour  t«> 
amber,  or  electrum.* 

CHRYSE'NDETA,  cosUy  dishes  used  by  the 
Romans  at  their  entertainments.  They  are  meo- 
tioned  several  times  by  Martial,*  and,  from  the  epi- 
thet flaea  which  he  applies  to  them,  as  well  as  fiooa 
the  analogy  of  the  name,  they  appear  to  have  been 
of  silver,  with  gohlen  ornaments.  Cicero"  men- 
tions  vessels  of  this  kind.  He  calls  their  gtddes 
ornaments  in  general  tigilla,  but  again  distinguish- 
es them  as  cnwfa  and  mUcauua;"  the  former  were 
probably  embossed  figures  or  chasings  fixed  on  to 
the  silver,  and  the  latter  inlaid  or  wrought  into  it.'* 
The  embossed  work  appears  to  be  rcKrred  to  by 
Paullus  {cymhia  argentei^  cru»lU  ilUgala"),  and  the 
inlaid  ornaments  by  Seneca  [argeTitum,  m  guod  teliit 
auri  calatvTa  deteenderifi*). 

*CHRYSI'TES  (xpvoiTVt),  another  name  for  tba 
Basanites  lapis,  or  Touchstone,  from  its  use  in  test- 
ing gold." 
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♦CHRYSms  t^pw^f).  supposed  to  have  beei. 
the  yellow  oxide  of  lead,  used  as  a  pigment  by  the 
ancients,  and  formiDg  one  of  the  three  varieties  of 
btharge  (Tudupyvpot)  iescribed  by  Dioscorides'  and 
Hiny.*  Its  name  was,  in  all  likelihood,  derived  from 
its  yellow  and  shining  coloar,  resembling  that  of 
cold.' 

•CHRYSOCCLLA  (xpuaoKoTaa).  "The  an- 
cients," remarks  Adams,  "  applied  this  term  to  two 
listinct  substances :  First,  to  a  mineral  called  Chry- 
MCoUi  by  Aiken,  Malaehite  by  Kidd,  and  Copper 
Green  by  Jameson  and  Cleaveiand.  It  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  oxide  of  copper  and  silex. — Second, 
to  a  factitious  substance  prepared  from  soda  and 
eopper  in  tbe  manner  described  by  Pliny.*  It  is 
often  confounded  with  the  Borax,  or  Soda  Boras  of 
the  modems,  from  its  being  used  like  Borax  in  sol- 
dering gold.  There  is  much  misapprehension  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  ancient  ChrysocoUa  given  by 
Matthiolns,  AgricoU,  Milligan,  and  most  of  the  mod- 
em commentators,  which  it  is  proper  to  caution  the 
•tttdent  of  ancient  science  not  to  be  misled  by."* 

•CHRYSOC'OME  ( ;ipt«ro«co/iu7),  a  species  of 
Toadflax,  the  Liitaria  Lmosyris  of  Bauhin,  which  is 
the  same  with  the  Ckrytoeome  Lhtoeyru,  L.  Pliny 
says  it  wants  a  proper  appellation  in  tbe  Latin  lan- 
guage. Anguillara  and  Matthiolus  were  unable  to 
determine  what  kind  of  plant  it  was.' 

♦CHRYSCLITHUS  (xpvaoXteoi),  a  Precious 
Stone,  the  same  with  tbe  modern  Topaz.  Its  pre- 
vailing colour  is  yellow,  whence  the  ancient  appel- 
lation. The  ijitvioxpvaoXidot  was  stained  ciysial.' 
•*  The  name  Ckrymlithu,"  remarks  Dr.  Moore,  '*  ap- 
pears to  have  been  applied  somewhat  loosely  by  the 
ancients,  as  the  modem  term  is,  to  a  great  variety 
of  minerals.  The  Chrysolites  obtained  from  Ethi- 
opia were  '  aureo  fuigore  trantltuxnta  ;'  but  to  these 
were  preferred  the  Indian,  which  may  have  been 
the  ydlow  sapphire,  or  Oriental  topaz.  The  best 
were  set  open.  Underneath  others  a  foil  of  brass 
■was  laid.  These  were  called  ckryteleetri,  whose 
eoiocr  approached  to  that  of  amber  (electrum). 
Those  of  Pontus  might  be  distinguished  by  their 
ligfatDees.  They  were,  perhaps,  yellow  quartz,  the 
Bohemian  topaz ;  or  yellow  fluor  spar,  the  false  to- 
paz ,  whose  specific  gravities  are  to  that  of  the  Ori- 
ental topaz  as  three  and  four  respectively  to  five. 
Tbe  Chrysolite  obtained  in  Spain,  from  the  same 
locality  with  rock-crystal,  we  may  suppose  was  yel- 
low quartz.  Such  as  had  a  white  vein  ranning 
through  them,  called  hence  leucochyti,  were  proba- 
bly ai^ale ;  yellow  quartz  with  a  vein  of  chalcedony ; 
and  tbe  capnia  we  may  translate  smoke-topaz. 
Some  resembled  glass  of  a  bright  safiVon  colour ; 
and  those  made  of  glass  could  not  be  distinguished 
bf  the  sight,  but  might  be  detected  by  the  touch  (of 
tbe  tongue,  no  doubt),  as  being  warmer."* 

•CHRYSOME'LUM  (xpiKn^ioj-),  according  to 
Billerbeck,  tbe  sweet  Orange,  and  not  a  species  of 
Quince,  as  it  is  sometimes  styled.  It  is  a  variety 
of  the  Citnu  AuraiUium,  L.' 

•GHRYSO'PIS  (,xpy<"-"'^c)i  a  species  of  Precious 
Stone,  having,  according  to  Pliny,  the  appearance 
ef  gold.     Dalec^np  takes  it  for  Hyacinth.'* 

•CHRY'SOPHRYS  {xpvaofpvr),  a  large  species 
af  Fish,  answering  to  the  Gilt  Head  or  Gilt  Poll,  the 
Sparus  auraU,  L.  The  Greek  lume,  which  means 
'  golden  eyebrow,"  was  given  to  it  on  account  of  a 
erescent-shaped  band  of  a  golden  hue  extending 
from  one  eye  to  the  other.  Du  Hamel  says  its 
•esfa  is  delicate,  but  rather  dry ;  according  to  Xen- 
oerates,  it  is  firm  and  nutritious.    ■'  With  the  ex- 
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ception  of  the  bright  band  between  tte  eyes,  we  ca* 
find  nothing  in  the  Chrysophrys  of  the  anuionts,' 
observes  Griffith,  "  that  is  absolutely  characteristir 
of  the  modem  fish  of  the  same  name  ;  though,  at 
the  same  time,  we  find  nothing  ycbich  can  give  lise 
to  exclusion.  According  to  Aristotle,  the  chryso- 
phrys has  two  pairs  of  fins  ;  its  pyloric  appendages 
are  few  in  number ;  it  remains  close  to  the  coasts, 
and  in  salt  marshes  or  pools  -,  it  spawns  in  summer, 
and  deposites  its  eggs  at  the  mouths  of  rivers ;  the 
great  heats  oblige  it  to  conceal  itself;  tbe  cold  also 
causes  it  to  suffer ;  it  is  carnivorous,  and  tbe  fish- 
ermen take  it  by  striking  it  with  a  trident  while 
asleep.  uElian  tells  us  that  it  is  the  most  timid  of 
fishes :  some  branches  of  poplar,  implanted  in  the 
sand  during  a  reflux,  so  terrified  tbe  chrysophrys 
which  were  brought  back  by  the  flood,  that  on  tht) 
succeeding  reflux  thev  did 'not  dare  to  move,  anil 
suffered  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand.  That 
the  Aurata  of  tbe  Latins  was  the  same  fish  as  the 
Chrysophrys  of  the  Greeks,  is  evident  from  a  pas 
sage  in  Pliny,  which  is  manifestly  taken  from  Aris- 
totle, and  where  the  first  word  is  put  as  a  transla- 
tion of  the  second.  Columella  tells  us  that  the 
Aurata  was  of  tbe  number  of  those  fishes  which  the 
Romans  brought  up  in  their  vnaria ;  and  even  the 
inventor  of  rtwtrio,  Sergius  Orata,  appears  to  have 
derived  from  this  fish  the  surname  which  he  bore, 
and  which  he  left  to  his  branch  of  the  family.  It 
was,  above  all,  the  Aurata  of  tbe  Lucrine  lake  that 
the  Romans  esteemed ;  and  ^-irgius,  who  obtained 
nearly  entire  possession  of  that  lake,  in  all  probabil- 
ity introduced  the  species  there."' 

»CHRYSOPRAS'IUS  LAPIS  (jcpveonpano^),  the 
Chrysoprase,  a  precious  stone,  resembling  in  colour 
the  juice  of  the  leek  (irpdaov),  but  with  somewhat 
of  a  golden  tinge  (xpiaot,  "  gold"),  whence  the 
name  given  it.  What  is  now  called  Chrysoprase, 
however,  by  Jameson  and  Aiken,  could  hardly,  as 
Adams  thmks,  have  been  known  to  the  ancients, 
since  it  is  lound  only  in  Lower  Silesia.  It  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  silex,  with  i.  small  admix 
ture  of  nickel,  to  which  it  owes  itt  colour.  The 
Chrysoprase  of  the  ancients,  on  the  uher  hand,  waa 
most  probably  a  varietr  of  the  Pra.ius.* 

CHTHON'IA  (X0fj>  *),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Hermione  in  honou*.  '/  Deiodcr,  surnamed  Chtho^ 
nia.  The  foUowip/  in,  the  <f'.«eription  of  it  given  by 
Pausanias  :*  "  TVj  inha''i..Ant8  of  Hermione  cel- 
ebrate the  Chth3-iU  ever,  year,  in  summer,  in  this 
manner:  They  form  a  procession,  headed  by  the 
priests  and  mi^Mntea  of  tbe  year,  who  are  foliow- 
ed  by  men  and  women.  Even  for  children  it  is 
customary  to  pay  homage  to  the  goddess  by  joining 
the  procession.  They  wear  white  garments,  and  on 
their  heads  they  have  chaplets  of  flowers,  which  they 
call  KoaiModvSaXoi,  which,  however,  from  their  size 
and  colour,  as  well  as  from  the  letters  inscribed  on 
them,  recording  the  premature  death  of  Hyacinthus, 
seem  to  me  to  be  hyacinths.  Behind  the  procession 
there  follow  persons  leading  by  strings  an  untamed 
heifer,  just  taken  from  the  herd,  and  drag  it  into  the 
temple,  where  four  old  women  perform  the  sacrifice, 
one  of  them  cutting  the  animal's  throat  with  a 
scythe.  The  doors  of  the  temple,  which  during 
this  sacrifice  had  been  shut,  are  thrown  open,  and 
persons  especially  appointed  for  the  purpose  lead 
in  a  second  heifer,  tLen  a  third  and  a  fourth,  all  ol 
which  are  sacrificed  by  the  matrons  in  the  manner 
described.  A  curious  circumstance  in  this  solem- 
nity is,  that  all  the  heifers  must  fall  on  the  same 
side  on  which  the  first  fell"  The  splendour  and 
rich  ofTerings  of  this  festival  are  also  mentioned 
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oy  /Elian,'  who,  however,  makes  no  mention  of 
tlie  matrons  of  whom  Pausanias  spealcs,  but  says 
that  the  sacrifice  of  the  heifers  was  performed  by 
the  priestess  of  Demeter. 

The  Laredsmonians  adopted  the  worship  of  De- 
meter  Chtliunia  from  the  Hermioneans,  some  of 
whose  kinsmen  had  settled  in  Messeuia;*  hence 
we  may  infer  that  they  celebrated  either  the  same 
rcstival  as  that  of  the  Hermioneans,  or  one  similar 
t»  it. 

CHYTRA  (x^Tpa),  an  earthen  vessel  for  common 
ise,  3si>ecially  for  cooking.  It  was  commonly  left 
nopainted,  and  hence  all  anprofitable  labour  was  de- 
scribed by  the  proverb  ;|TiTpai'  nouciXXtiv.* 

•CICATJA  (rfrr^,  a  species  of  Insect,  frequent- 
ly mentioned  by  the  classical  writers.  According 
to  Dodwell,*  it  is  formed  like  a  large  fly,  with  long 
transparent  wings,  a  dark  brown  back,  and  a  yellow 
belly.  It  is  origin  Edly  a  caterpillar,  then  a  chrysa- 
lis, and  is  converted  into  a  fly  late  in  the  spring. 
Its  song  is  much  louder  and  shriller  than  that  of  the 
^sshopper,  as  Dodwell  terms  the  latter.  This  wri- 
ter says  that  nothing  is  so  piercing  as  their  note ; 
nothing,  at  the  same  time,  so  tiresome  and  inhar- 
monious ;  and  yet  the  ancient  writers,  and  espe- 
cially the  poets,  praise  the  sweetness  of  their  son^ ; 
and  Plutarch*  says  they  were  sacred  to  the  Mu- 
ses. According  to  /Elian,'  only  the  rasile  Cicada 
iings,  and  that  in  the  hottest  weather.  This  is 
3onflrmed  by  the  discoveries  of  modem  oataralists. 
The  Cicada  is  extremely  common  in  the  south  of 
Italy.  It  is  found  also  in  the  United  States,  being 
called  in  some  parts  "  the  Harvest-fly,"  and  in  oth- 
ers, very  erroneously,  "  the  Locust."  The  Cicada 
has  a  sucker  instead  of  a  mouth,  by  which  it  lives 
entirely  on  liquids,  such  as  dew  and  the  juices  of 
plants.  The  song  of  the  Cicada,  as  it  has  been 
called.  Is  made  by  the  males  for  the  purpose  of  call- 
ing to  their  females  in  the  season  of  reproduction, 
and  it  is  made  by  the  action  of  certain  muscles 
upon  two  membranes,  turned  in  the  form  of  a  ket- 
lle-dnm,  and  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  Sev- 
eral species  of  Cicada  are  described  by  Aristotle,' 
Suidas,  and  ^Gtian,*  but  more  especially  two,  name- 
ly, ol  fityuioi  rernycf,  ol  fdovrcc,  called  also  dxtrat, 
and  ol  /wepoi,  called  also  Ttmyovitt.  The  former 
.would  appear  to  be  the  Cicada  pUbeia,  the  latter 
the  Cteada  omi.  This  insect  is  called  Cieale  in 
Italian,  and  Cigale  in  French.  "  The  Tettix,"  ob- 
serves Kirby,  "  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite 
of  every  Grecian  bard,  from  Homer  and  Hesiod  to 
Theocritus.  Supposed  to  be  perfectly  harmless, 
and  to  live  only  on  the  dew,  they  were  addressed  by 
the  most  endearing  epithets,  and  were  regarded  as 
all  but  divine.  So  attached,  indeed,  were  the 
Athenians  to  these  insects,  that  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  fasten  golden  images  of  them  in  their 
hair,  implying,  at  the  same  time,  a  boast,  that  they 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  Cicadas,  were  'terra 
lUti,'  or  children  of  the  earth."*  Anacreon,  in  one 
of  his  odes,"  says  of  the  Tettix,  that  old  age 
wastes  it  not  away.  In  this  he  has  reference  to  the 
fable  of  Tithonus,  the  favourite  of  Aurora,  who, 
having  wished  for  immortality,  without  having 
asked,  at  the  same  time,  for  perpetual  youth,  be- 
came so  decrepit,  that  .Aurora,  out  of  compassion, 
changed  bin:  into  a  tettix,  because  this  insect,  as 
the  ancients  believed,  laid  aside  its  skin  every  sum- 
mer, and  thus  renewed  its  youth.  The  truth  is,  the 
Tettix  or  Cicada,  like  all  the  other  species  of  the 


Gryllus,  though  existing  but  for  a  singlu  acasun 
since  it  dies  at  the  close  of  the  summer,  cast* 
its  skin  in  the  same  manner  as  the  caterfullar, 
and  deposites  in  the  fields  a  membrane  so  accurate- 
ly true  to  its  entire  shape,  that  it  is  o(le3  mistaken, 
at  first  sight,  for  the  Tettix  itself.  The  belief  that 
this  insect  was  indigenous,  or,  in  other  wonia, 
sprang  from  the  very  earth,  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  the  circumstance  of  large  numbers  being  seen 
immediately  after  showers,  though  not  visibte  pre- 
viously. 

*CICER.    {Vid.  Eribinthds.) 

•CICHORIUM.    (Vid.  Inttbom.) 

*CICI  (kIki),  a  plant,  the  same  as  the  i'aiaM 
Ckritti  or  Jtieimu  communi*.  "  This  plant,"  ob- 
serves Woodville,  speaking  of  the  Palma  Christi, 
"  appears  to  be  the  nini,  or  tporav  of  Dioscorides, 
who  observes  that  the  seeds  are  powerfully  catbai- 
tic :  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Aetius,  Paulus  /£gineta, 
and  Pliny."' 

♦CICONIA,  the  Storic.    (Vi<£.  Pelaboos.) 

•CICUTA,  Hemlock.    (Yid.  Cokeiow.) 

CI'DARIS     ( Vid.  TiABA.) 

CILI'CIUM  (iicl>{>K\  a  Haircloth  The  matenal 
of  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  almost  universal- 
ly made  this  kind  of  cloth,  was  the  hair  of  goats. 
The  Asiatics  made  it  of  camel's-hair.  Goats  were 
bred  for  this  purpose  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and 
with  the  longest  hair,  in  Cilicia ;  and  from  this 
country  the  I^tin  name  of  such  cloth  was  derived. 
Lycia,  Phrygia,  Spain,  and  Libya  also  produced  thfc 
same  article.  The  cloth  obtained  by  spinning  and 
weaving  goat 's-hair  was  nearly  black,  and  was  iised 
for  the  coarse  habits  which  sailors  and  fishermen 
wore,  as  it  was  the  least  subject  to  be  destroyed  by 
being  wet ;  also  for  horse-cloths,  tents,  sacks,  and 
bags  to  hold  workmen's  tools  {fabriHa  va*a),  and  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  military  engines,  and  the 
walls  and  towers  of  besieged  cities,  so  as  to  deadea 
the  force  of  the  ram  (wid.  AriksX  and  to  presonre 
the  woodwork  from  being  set  on  fire. " 

Among  the  Orientals,  sackcloth,  which  was  wub 
them  always  haircloth,  was  worn  to  express  morti- 
fication and  grief  After  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
power,  it  passed  from  its  other  uses  to  he  so  eat- 
ployed  in  Europe  also.  Monks  and  anchorites  al- 
most universally  adopted  the  ciliciuro  as  fit  to  be 
worn  for  the  sake  of  humiliation,  and  they  sup- 
posed their  end  to  be  more  completely  attained 
if  this  part  of  their  raiment  was  never  washed. 
Hence  Jerome,'  describing  the  life  of  the  monk  Hj- 
larion,  says  of  his  hair  shirt,  "  Saccum,  qua  «:md 
fuerat  indtUtu,  nunqttam  lavam,  el  tupafiuum  tfe 
dieent,  mundiHat  in  cilicio  mutrcre." 

*CIMEX  («6p(f),  the  Bug,  under  which  name 
many  species  are  included  by  the  ancients,  which 
modern  naturalists  have  distinguished  from  one 
another.  Aristotle  makes  the  /topty  to  be  engen- 
dered by  the  vapory  secretions  from  the  skins  of 
animals.  Pliny,*  after  calling  the  Cimex  "  ammml 
faedistimum,  et  dictu  quoque  fastidiendum"  (where 
he  evidently  alludes  to  the  Cimex  Uetularttu,  oi 
bedbug),  goes  on  to  state  some  marvellous  usee 
of  this  insect  in  the  healing  art.  It  was  considered 
an  excellent  remedy  against  the  bite  of  serpent^ 
and  especially  of  asps  :  fumigations  made  wiU> 
cimieet  caused  leeches  to  loosen  their  hold  ;  and 
if  any  animal  had  swallowed  leeches  in  drinkiac 
einucci,  taken  internally,  served  as  a  cure.  The^ 
were  good  for  weak  eyes  when  mixed  with  saltan^ 
the  milk  of  a  female,  and  for  complaints  of  the  can 
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wDcn  mugled  wit  honey  and  oQ  of  roses.  Nu- 
merous other  mecical  virtues  were  ascribed  to 
them,  which,  lii(e  the  preceding,  were  purely  fabu- 
lous, although  Guettard,  in  modern  times,  recom- 
mends them  in  hysterical  cases.' 

•CIMOL'IA  TKRRA  {Kt/ioUa  75),  CimoUan 
E!artb,  so  called  from  the  island  Cimolus,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  whence  it  was  principally  obtained,  al- 
Uiough  found  also  in  other  of  the  adjacent  islands, 
particolarly  Siphnus.  It  was  used  by  the  ancients  in 
eleaning  their  clothes,  pretty  much  in  the  same  way 
as  fuller's  earth  is  now  employed.  The  ancients 
ased  it  likewise  in  medicine :  Galen  speaks  of  it  as 
good  in  St  Anthony's  fire  ;*  and  Dioscorides'  high- 
ly commends  it,  mixed  with  vinegar,  in  swellings, 
inflammations,  and  many  other  external  affections. 
The  ancient  writers  lUention  two  kinds  of  Cimolian 
Garth,  a  white  and  a  purplish.  Galen  says  that  the 
white  kind  was  dry,  and  the  purple  fattish,  and  that 
the  purple  was  accounted  the  better  of  the  two. 
Oioscorides  says  that  the  purple  kind  was  cold  to 
the  touch,  a  particular  very  observable  in  steatites. 
"  Many  authors,"  remarks  Sir  John  Hill,  "  have 
ranked  Cimolian  Earth  among  the  clays,  and  Tour- 
nefort  makes  it  a  chalk ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  neitb'j-  of  these,  but  properly  and  dis- 
tinctly a  marl.  Many  have  imagined  our  fuller's 
earth  to  have  bren  the  Cimolian  of  the  ancients, 
bat  erroneously ;  the  substance  which  comes  near- 
est it  of  alt  the  now  known  fossils,  is  the  steatite 
of  the  soap  rock  of  Cornwall."* 

•CIN'ARA  (,Ktvapa),  the  Artichoke.  The  Cinara 
$e<^ynuts,  our  common  artichoke,  is  described  in  dis- 
tinct terms  in  Columella,  and  he  is  the  only  ancient 
author  that  has  done  so.* 

CI'NCIA  LEX,  or  MUNERA'LIS.  This  lex 
iras  a  plebiscitum  passed  in  the  tim«>  of  the  trib- 
ine  M.  Cincitts  Alimentus  (B.C.  204),  and  entitled 
De  Donia  et  Mur.iribut.*  One  provision  of  this 
bw,  which  forba^«  a  person  to  take  anything  for 
his  pains  in  plearling  a  cause,  is  recorded  by  'Taci- 
tns,'  "  Ne  quit  ob  cautam  orandam  pecuniam  donumve 
tceipiai."  In  tl"}  time  of  Augustus,  the  lex  Cincia 
was  confirmed  by  a  senatus  consultum,*  and  a  pen- 
alty of  four  tiro's  the  sum  received  was  imposed  on 
the  advocate.  This  fact  of  confirmation  will  explain 
a  passage  in  Ticitus.*  The  law  was  so  far  modified 
in  the  time  cf  Claudius,  that  an  advocate  was  allow- 
ed to  receive  ten  sestertia ;  if  he  took  any  sum  be- 
yond that,  he  was  liable  to  be  prosecuted  for  repe- 
tonds  {rej-ctundarum  terubalur").  ( f^id.  Repiton- 
VM.)  It  appears  that  this  permission  was  so  far  re- 
stricted in  Trajan's  time,  that  the  fee  could  not  be 
paid  till  the  work  was  done." 

So  far  the  Cincian  law  presents  no  difficulty; 
bat  it  appears  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  were 
not  limited  to  the  case  already  stated.  They  ap- 
idied,  also,  to  gifts  in  general;  or,  at  least,  there 
were  enactments  which  did  limit  the  amount  of 
what  a  person  could  give,  and  also  required  gifts  to 
be  accompanied  with  certain  formalities;  and  it 
4oes  not  seem  possible  to  refer  these  enactments  to 
any  other  than  the  Cincian  law.  The  numerous 
contradictions  and  difficulties  which  perplex  this 
subject  are,  perhaps,  satisfactorily  reconciled  and 
removed  by  the  following  conjecture  of  Savigny :" 
**  Gifts  which  exceeded  a  certain  amonnt  were  only 
valid  when  made  by  mancipatio,  in  jure  cessio,  or 
by  tradition :  small  gifts,  consequently,  were  left  to 
%  person's  free  choice,  as  before ;  bat  large  gifts  (ex- 
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cept  in  the  case  of  near  •rlat'ves''  were  to  lie  ac 
companied  with  certain  lormalities."  The  object 
of  the  law,  accuiding  to  Savigny,  was  to  prevent 
foolish  and  hasty  gifts  to  a  large  amount,  and,  con- 
sequently, was  intended,  among  other  things,  to  pre- 
vent fraud.  This  was  eflected  by  declaring  that 
certain  forms  were  necessary  to  make  the  gift  valid, 
such  as  mancipatio  and  in  jure  cessio,  both  of  which 
required  some  time  and  ceremony,  and  so  allowed 
the  giver  opportunity  to  reflect  on  what  he  vias 
doing.  These  forms,  also,  could  not  be  observed, 
except  in  the  presence  of  other  persons,  which  was 
an  additional  security  against  fraud.  It  is  true  that 
this  advantage  was  not  secured  by  the  law  in  the 
case  of  the  most  valuable  of  things,  nee  maneipi, 
namely,  money,  for  the  transferring  of  which  bare 
tradition  was  sufficient ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
gift  of  a  large  sum  of  ready  money  is  one  that  peo- 
ple of  all  giAs  are  least  likely  to  make.  The  lex, 
however,  was  a  complete  protection  against  simple 
stipulations ;  that  is,  mere  promises  to  give  with- 
out an  actual  completion  of  the  promise  at  the  time. 

Savigny  concludes,  and  principally  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Pliny's  letters,'  that  the  Cincian  law  origi- 
nally contained  no  exception  in  favour  of  relatives, 
but  that  all  gifts  above  a  certain  amount  required 
the  formalities  already  mentioned.  The  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius  introduced  an  exception  in  favour 
of  parents  and  children,  and  also  of  collateral  kins- 
men. It  appears  that  tliis  exception  was  subse- 
quently abolished,*  but  was  restored  by  Const<..i>une 
(A.D.  319)  so  far  as  it  was  in  favour  of  parents  and 
children ;  and  so  it  continued  as  long  as  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Cincian  law  were  in  force. 

As  to  the  amount  beyond  which  the  law  forbade 
a  gift  to  be  made,  except  in  conformity  to  its  pro- 
visions, see  Savigny,  Zeitschri/I,  Ac,  iv.,  p.  36. 

The  matter  of  the  lex  Cincia  is  also  discussed  in 
an  elaborate  essay  by  Hasse,*  which,  together  w;»,t 
the  essay  of  Savigny,  will  furnish  the  reader  witli 
all  the  necessary  references  and  materials  for  in- 
vestigating this  obscure  subject.  Anything  farther 
on  the  matter  would  be  out  of  place  here. 

In  every  system  of  jurisprudence,  some  provis- 
ions seem  necessary  on  the  subject  of  gifts.  In  our 
own  system  gifts  are  valid  as  against  the  giver; 
and  though  the  general  rule  be  that  an  agreement 
to  give  cannot  be  enforced,  this  rule  is  subject  to 
exceptions  in  the  case  of  persons  standing  in  a  cer- 
tain relation  to  the  giver. 

It  might  be  conjectured  that  one  object  of  the 
Cincian  law  was  to  prevent  debtors  from  cheating 
their  creditors  by  gifts  of  their  property,  or  by  pre- 
tended gifts ;  but  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to 
establish  this  point  satisfactorily  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject. 

CINCTUS  GABI'NIJS.     ( Vid.  Tooa.) 

Ct'NGULUM.     {Vid.  Zona.) 

CINERA'RIUS.    ( Vid.  Calabistkum.  , 

CI'NERES.    (KiVi.  FuNUii.) 

CI'NIFLO.     (Vid.  Calamibtrum.) 

♦CINNAB'ARIS  {KiwaSapic,  or  -0.  Cinnaiiar 
Martyn*  writes  thus  concerning  it :  *'  Minium  is 
the  native  Cinnabar,  or  ore  out  of  which  the  quick- 
silver is  drawn.  Minium  is  now  commonly  used  toi 
designate  red  lend ;  but  we  learn  from  Pliny  that  tl  e' 
Minium  of  the  Romans  was  the  MiUot  or  Cinnabari 
of  the  Greeks."  Woodville  says  of  it, "  the  Cinnaba- 
ris  and  Sanguis  Draconis  seem  to  have  signified  the 
same  thing  with  the  Greeks."  Adams  thinks  thl^t 
the  ancients  had  three  kinds  of  Cinnabar :  1st,  the 
Vegetable  Cinnabar,  or  Sanguis  Draconis,  being  the 
resin  of  the  tree  called  Dracana  Draco ;  Sd,  the  Na- 
tive Cinnabar,  or  Sulphuret  of  Quicksilver ;  and,  8d, 


I.  (I.,  S.)— 2.  (Cod.  Ileraiog.,  iri.,  1.)— S.  (Rbeiniacben  Mnav 
nm,  1837.1—4.  (ad  Virg.,  Edog.,  x.,  27.) 
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'he  SQ  Atticum,  or  Factitious  Cinnabar,  which  was 
very  different  from  ours,  being  a  preparation  of  a 
sliining  arenaceoos  substance.' 

•CINNAMCyMUM  (Ktwu/iuuof),  tlie  Cinnamon- 
tree,  and  a]s>i  Cinnamon  itsel/.*  It  is  supposed  by 
lany  that  the  Kiwa/tu/tot  of  the  ancients  was  the 
Laurut  Cinnamomum.  The  only  objectioi.  to  this 
opinion,  as  Adams  remarlcs,  is,  that  the  latter  is  a 
native  of  Ceylon  (the  ancient  Taprobane),  and  that 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that  they  could  have 
been  so  familiar  with  a  production  of  that  island,  as  it 
appears  they  were  with  their  own  Cinnamon.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this,  many  of  the  authorities,  as,  for 
example,  Sprengel  and  Dierbach,  hold  it  to  be  the 
haurus  Cinnamomum.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  Laurus  Catsia  was  often  confounded  with 
it.'  Various  kinds  of  cinnamon  are  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers,  such  as  the  fioavhn,  which  was 
the  best,  of  a  dark  wine  colour,  sometimes  of  a  dark 
gray,  the  t^rk  smooth,  the  branches  small  and  slen- 
der, and  having  many  knots ;  pungent  in  taste,  and, 
when  warmed,  somewhat  saltish:  the  bpeiv6v,  or 
mountain  Cinnamon  ;  the  /li^v,  or  "  black  -,"  the 
XevKttv,  or  "  white ;"  the  iiroKtpfim,  or  "  yellowish ;" 
to  which  some  add  the  xylo-cinnamomum  and  the 
pseudo-cinnamomum.  The  main  difference  between 
the  KiwofAu/io^  and  xaaaia  appears  to  have  been,  that 
the  former  far  surpassed  the  latter  in  odour  and 
«8te ;  and,  in  fact,  Galen  remarks  that  the  highest 
tind  of  cassia  did  not  differ  much  from  the  lowest 
dnd  of  cinnamon.  The  best  cinnamon  was  ob- 
«ined  from  the  nest  of  a  species  of  thrush  {Turdut 
Zeiionicus),  which  always  built  with  it,  and  hence 
ms  called  KivtiauuXiyot,  or  "cinnamon-collector."* 
•Jid.  Casia.) 

CIPPUS  was  a  low  column,  sometimes  round, 
kut  more  frequently  rectangular.  Cippi  were  used 
ibr  various  purposes;  the  decrees  of  the  senate 
were  sometimes  inscribed  upon  them;  and,  with 
distances  engraved  upon  them,  they  also  served  as 
nilestones.  They  were,  however,  more  frequently 
employed  as  sepulchral  monuments.*  Several  of 
•uch  cippi  are  in  the  Townly  collection  in  the  Brit- 
ish. Museum,  one  of  which  is  given  in  the  woodcut 
annexed.     The  inscription  is  to  the  memory  of 


riria  Primitiva,  the  wife  of  Lucius  Virius  Helius, 


I.  (DioMor.,  T.  too.— Parit  Pharm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  7J.— Adamt, 
ApiKDl,  •.  T.)— S.  (Diouor.,  i.,  13.— Galen,  De  Simpl.,  rii.— 
TbMphr.,  IT.,  4.)— 3.  (Adann.  Append.,  •.  t.)— 4.  (Plin.,  H.N., 
I..  33.— Ariseot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  13.— .Sliao,  N.  A.,  ii..  34 ;  irii., 
•I  - '»illet4>eck,  Flora  Claaaica,  p.  104.>-4   (Pot.,  Sat.,  i.,  16.) 


who  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  one  nuiiith, 
and  twenty-four  days.  Below  the  taUiet,  a  festooi 
of  fruits  and  flowers  is  suspended  from  two  rams' 
heads  at  the  comers ;  and  at  the  lower  ooraera  ara 
two  sphinxes,  with  a  head  of  Pan  in  the  ••ea  be- 
tween them. 

On  several  cippi  we  find  the  letters  S.  T.  T.  L, 
tLat  is,  Sil  tibi  terra  levis,  whence  Persins,  in  th« 
passage  already  referred  to,  says,  "  Non  Utior  of- 
put  nunc  imprimit  otsa." 

It  was  also  usual  to  place  at  one  comer  of  the 
burying-ground  a  cippus,  on  which  the  extent  of  the 
burying-ground  was  marked,  towards  the  road  (m 
fronte),  and  backward  to  the  fields  (in  agrum'). 

CmCE'NSES  LUDI.     (Vid.  Ciacos.) 

CI'RCINUS  (iia6^Tri(),  a  Compass.  The  compaat 
used  by  statuaries,  architects,  masons,  and  carpen- 
ters, is  often  represented  on  the  tombs  of  such  artif- 
icers, together  with  the  other  instruments  of  their 
profession  or  trade.    The  annexed  woodcut  is  cop- 


ied from  a  tomb  found  at  Rome.*  It  exhibits  t»« 
kinds  of  compasses,  viz.,  the  common  kmd  used  for 
drawing  circles  and  measuring  distances,  and  one 
with  curved  legs,  probably  intended  to  measure  the 
thickness  of  columns,  cylindrical  pieces  of  wood,  oi 
similar  objects.  The  common  kind  is  described  iqf 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,'  who  compares  its 
form  to  that  of  the  letter  A.  The  mythologists  sqi- 
posed  this  instrument  to  have  been  invented  by  Pe^ 
dix,  who  vas  the  nephew  of  Dsdalus,  and,  through 
envy,  thrown  by  him  over  the  precipice  of  the  Aths- 
nian  acropoUs.*  Compasses  of  various  forms  wet* 
discovered  in  a  statuarv's  house  at  Pompeii 
CIRCITO'RES.  (Kid.  Ca.tra,  p.  283.) 
CIRCUMLI'TIO.  (Vid.  PicTOHA.) 
CIRCUMLU-VIO.  (Vid.  Alluvio.) 
CIRCUITO'RES.  (Vid.  Castra,  p.  283.) 
CIRCUS.  When  Tarquinius  Prisons  had  taxeo 
the  town  of  Apiolee  from  the  Latins,  as  reUted  in 
the  early  Roman  legends,  be  coimnemnrated  bis 
success  by  an  exhibition  of  ntoes  and  pugilistic  con- 
tests in  the  Murcian  valley,  between  the  Palatine 
and  Aventine  Hills ;  around  which  a  number  of  tern 
porary  platforms  were  erected  by  the  patres  and 
equites,  called  tptctaeula,  fori,  or  fonUi,  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  deck  of  a  ship ;  each  one  raising 
a  stage  for  himself,  upon  which  he  stood  to  riew 
the  gaitaes.'  This  course,  with  its  sunronnding 
scaffoldings,  was  termed  cucus;  either  because  the 
spectators  stood  round  to  see  the  shows,  or  be- 
cause the  procession  and  races  went  round  in  a 
circuit.'  Previously,  however,  to  the  death  of  Tar- 
quin,  a  permanent  building  was  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  with  regular  tiers  of  seats,  in  the  fomi  of  a 
theatre.'  To  this  the  name  of  Circus  Maximue 
was  subsequently  given,  as  a  distinction  from  the 
Flaminian  and  other  similar  buildings,  which  it  sur- 
passed in  extent  and  splendour;  and  hence,  'ice  the 
Campus  MartiuB,  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  tkt  Oiioia, 
without  any  distinguishing  epithet. 
Of  the  Circus  Maximus  scarcely  a  vestige  now 


1.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  !.,  Till.,  1*.)— a.  (Gniter,  Corp.  Inacript.,  t.  i. 
pan  ii.,  p.  044.)— 3.  (Nnb.,  178.)— 4.  (Grid,  Mel.,  nii.,»tl-«SlJ 
— 5.  (Lit.,  i.,  39.— Festui,  s.  t.  Fornm. — Diooya.,  iii.,  p.  199 
&c.)-«.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  t.,  IS3,  IM,  ed.  MaUwj-} 
(Ckimpan  Lit.  and  Dionyr..  U.  v  ) 
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(enuuns  beyond  the  palpable  eTidence  of  the  site  it 
oceopied,  and  a  lew  masses  of  nibble-work  in  a  cir- 
euJai  form,  which  may  be  seen  nnder  the  walls  of 
•ome  houses  in  the  Via  de'  Cercki,  and  which  retain 
traces  of  having  sopported  the  stone  seats'  for  the 
spectators.  This  loss  is,  fortunately,  supplied  by 
the  mmaios  of  a  small  circus  on  the  Via  Appia, 
H>mjn:>tily    called    the    Circus   uf  CaracallB.  the 


ground-idan  of  which,  together  with  miA  o(  tne 
superstructure,  remains  in  a  state  of  consideraUe 
preservation.  The  ground-plan  of  the  circus  in 
question  is  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut ; 
and  may  be  safely  taken  as  a  model  of  all  others 
since  it  agrees  in  every  main  feature,  both  of  gen 
eral  outline  and  individual  parts,  with  the  descrip- 
tion  of  the  Circus  Maxiinus  given  by  Dionysius.' 


K 

I- 
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Around  the  double  lines  (A,  A)  were  arranged 
the  seats  (gradas,  aedilia,  subsellia),  as  in  a  theatre, 
termed,  collectively,  the  cavea,  the  lowest  of  which 
were  separated  from  the  ground  by  a  podium,  and 
the  whole  divided  longitudinally  by  pracincliona, 
and  diagonally  into  eunei,  with  their  vomitoria  at- 
tached to  each.  Towards  the  extremity  of  the  up- 
per branch  cf  the  caeea,  the  general  outline  is  bro- 
ken by  an  outwork  (B),  which  was  probably  the 
walmiur,  or  station  for  the  emperor,  as  it  is  placed 
m  the  beat  sitaation  for  seeing  both  the  commence- 
nwBt  and  ond  of  the  course,  and  in  the  most  prom- 


inent part  of  the  circus.*  In  the  opposite  branch  is 
observed  another  interruption  to  the  uniform  line 
of  seats  (C),  betokening  also,  from  its  construction, 
a  place  of  distinction,  which  might  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  person  at  whose  expense  the  games 
were  given  (editor  tpeciaculorum). 

In  the  centre  of  the  area  was  a  low  wall  (D),  run- 
ning lengthways  down  the  coarse,  which,  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  position  of  the  dorsal  bone  in 
the  human  frame,  was  termed  spina.'  It  is  repre- 
sented in  the  woodcut  eubjolned,  taken  from  an  an- 
cient bas-r«lief. 


At  «ach  extremity  of  the  spina  were  [daced,  npon 
a  base(E,  E),  three  wooden  cylinders,  of  a  conical 
ahape,  like  cypress-trees  (melatque  imitata  cupra- 
<■«*>,  which  were  called  mcta— the  goals.  Their 
sitaation  is  dwtinctly  seen  in  the  preceding  wood- 
col,  but  theii  4>rm  is  more  fully  developed  in  the 


I.  dunmy ,  L  e.)— S  (Orid,  Met.,  x.,  IM;— CaiB|»i«  Plin., 
n  K,iTi..Wi) 


one  annexed,  copied  from  a  marble  in  the  Bntisn 
Museum.* 

The  most  remarkable  object  upon  the  ipina  were 
two  columns  (F)  supporting  seven  conical  balls, 
which,  from  their  resemblance  to  eggs,  were  called 
ova.*  These  are  seen  in  the  woodcut  representing 
the  spina.  Their  use  was  to  enable  the  spectators 
to  count  the  number  of  rounds  which  had  been  run ; 
for  which  purpose  they  are  said  to  have  been  first 
introduced  by  Agrippa,*  though  Livy  speaks  of  them 
long  before.'  They  are,  therefore,  seven  in  num- 
ber, such  being  the  number  of  the  circuits  made  in 
each  race ;  and,  as  each  round  was  run,  one  of  the 
ma  was  put  up*  or  taken  down,  according  to  Varro.* 
An  egg  was  adopted  for  this  purpose  in  honour  of 
Castor  and  Pollux."  At  the  other  extremity  of  the 
spina  were  two  similar  columns  (G),  represented 
also  in  the  woodcut  over  the  second  chariot,  sus- 
taining seven  dolphins,  termed  delphina,  or  delpH- 
narum  columna,"  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
intended  to  be  removed,  but  only  placed  there  as 
corresponding  ornaments  to  the  ma ;  and  the  figure 
of  the  dolphin  was  selected  in  honour  of  Neptune." 
In  the  Lyons  mosaic,  subsequently  to  be  noticed, 
the  delphina  are  represented  as  fountains  spouting 


1.  (iii^  p.  1«.)— S.  (Saet.,  Cland.,  4.)— S.  (Cnwiodor.,  V«r. 
Ep,  iii.,  51.1—4.  (Chamber  I.,  No.  60.}— 5.  (Varro,  De  Re  Ruit., 
i.,^  ♦  II.— Li».,  xli,  S7.)— «.  (Dion  Caaa.,  ilii.,  p.  000.)— 7. 
(ili.,  ST.)— 8.  (Caaaidor.,  Var.  Ep.,  hi.,  Sl.l— 9.  (De  Re  Rnat., 
i.,  2,  4  II.)— 10.  (Tertnll.,  De  Spectac,  c.  8.)-  II.  (Jut.,  Svt. 
Ti..  MO.)— 13   (Tertnll.,  I.  c  i 
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valer ;  but  in  u  ba»-relief  of  the  Palazzo  Barberi- 
ni,'  a  ladder  is  placed  against  the  columns  which 
support  the  dolphins,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
ascending  to  take  them  up  and  down.  Some  wri- 
ters suppose  the  columns  which  supported  the  ova 
and  delphma  to  be  the  phala  oifala  which  Juvenal 
mentions.*  But  the  pnala  were  not  columns,  but 
towers,  erected,  as  circumstances  required,  between 
the  meta  and  euriput,  or  extreme  circuit  of  the  area, 
when  sham-fights  were  represented  in  the  circus.* 
Besides  these,  the  tpina  was  decorated  with  many 
other  objects,  such  as  obelisks,  statues,  altars,  and 
temples,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  fixed 
locality. 

It  will  be  obserred  in  the  ground-plan  that  there 
is  a  passage  between  the  Tiuta  and  spina,  the  ex- 
treme ends  of  the  latter  of  which  are  hollowed  out 
into  a  circular  recess :  and  several  of  the  ancient 
sculptures  afford  similar  examples.  This  might 
have  been  for  performing  the  sacrifice,  or  other 
offices  of  religious  worship,  with  which  the  games 
commenced  ;  paiticularly  as  small  chapels  can  still 
be  seen  under  the  tneta,  in  which  the  statues  of 
some  divinities  must  have  been  placed.  It  was 
probably  under  the  first  of  these  spaces  that  the  al- 
tar of  the  god  Contm  was  concealed,*  which  was 
excavated  upon  each  occasion  of  these  games.* 

At  the  extremity  of  the  circus  in  which  the  two 
horns  of  the  cavea  terminate,  were  placed  the  stalls 
for  the  horses  and  chariots  (H,  H),  commonly  called 
earceret  at,  and  subsequently  to,  the  age  of  Varro ; 
but  more  anciently  the  whole  line  of  buildings  which 
confined  this  end  of  the  circus  was  termed  oppidum, 
because,  with  its  gates  and  towers,  it  resembled 
the  walls  of  a  town,*  which  is  forcibly  illustrated 
by  the  circus  under  consideration,  where  the  two 
towers  (I,  I)  at  each  end  of  the  earceret  are  still 
standing.  The  number  of  carcere*  is  supposed  to 
have  been  usually  twelve,^  as  they  are  in  this  plan ; 
but  in  the.  mosaic  discovered  at  Lyons,  and  pub- 
lished by  Artaud,*  there  are  only  eight.  This  mo- 
saic has  several  peculiarities.  Most  of  the  objects 
are  double.  There  is  a  double  set  of  <ma  and  iel- 
fhina,  one  of  each  sort  at  each  end  of  the  tpina  ; 
and  eigUt  chariots,  that  is,  a  double  set  for  each 
colour,  are  inserted.  They  were  vaults,  closed  in 
front  by  gates  of  open  woodwork  (cancelU),  which 
were  opened  simultaneously  upon  the  signal  being 
given,*  by  removmg  a  rope  {ionXiiyi"}  attached  to 
pilasters  of  the  kind  called  Herma,  placed  for  that 
purpose  between  each  stall ;  upon  which  the  gates 
were  immediately  thrown  open  by  a  number  of 
men,  probably  the  armentarii,  as  represented  in  the 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  very  curious  mar- 
ble in  the  Museo  Borgiano  at  Velletri ;  which  also 
TPWeserits  most  of  the  other  peculiarities  above 
BMitioned  as  appertaining  to  the  caiceres. 


In  the  mosaic  of  Lyons  the  man  is  represented 


I.  (Fabrelti,  SxaUgm.  tie  Calumn.  Trajani,  p.  144.)— S.  (1.  e.) 
i.  (Compare  Festut,  8.  t.  Pholx.— Semus,  aa  Virg.,  JSu.,  ix., 
>0t,— Roperti,  >d  Jur.,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Tertull.,  De  Spectac,  c.  9.) 
A.  (PiOD^.,  ii.,  p.  9T.) — 6.  (Festus,  i.  v. — Varro,  Do  Lin^.  Lai., 
».,  1S3)— 7.  (Caatimior.,  Var.  Ep.,  iii.,  S).)  — 8.  (Doacription 
dhln  Moaaique,  &c.,  Lyons,  18013.)— 9.  (Dionyi.,  iii.,  p.  IK.— 
Cwaiodor.,  I.  c— Cominre  Sil.  Ital.,ivi.,  316.)— 10.  (nionya.,  1. 
•  —Compare  Schol.  ad  Theort  '..,  IdjU.,  viii.,  $7.) 
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apparently  in  the  act  of  letting  go  the  rope  (f  inrilfyf, 
in  the  manner  described  by  Dionysius.'  The  isnl 
below,  which  is  from  a  marble  in  the  British  Ma 
scum,*  represents  a  set  of  four  earcertt,  with  theii 
Hentue  and  eancelli  open,  as  left  after  the  chaiiott 


had  started,  in  which  the  gates  are  made  to  open 
inward. 

The  preceding  account  and  woodcuts  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  various  words 
by  which  the  carceres  were  designated  in  Doetical 
language,  namely,  claustra,'  crypto,*  faucet^  otiia,* 
fore*  carceria,''  repagida,'  Umina  ejuorum.' 

It  will  not  fail  to  be  observed  that  the  line  of  the 
carceres  is  not  at  a  right  angle  with  the  spina,  b€ 
forms  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  centre  of  whict 
is  a  point  on  the  right  hand  of  the  arena  ;  the  rea- 
son for  which  is  obviously  that  all  the  chariots 
might  have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  an  equal  distance 
to  pass  over  between  the  carceres  and  mouth  of  the 
course.  Moreover,  the  two  sides  of  the  circus  are 
not  parallel  to  each  other,  nor  the  spiTu  to  either  ol 
them  ;  but  they  are  so  planned  that  the  course  di- 
minishes gradually  from  the  mouth  at  (J),  until  it 
reaches  the  corresponding  line  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  spina  (K),  where  it  is  narrower  by  thirty-tw» 
feet.  This  might  have  prx)ceeded  from  economy, 
or  be  necessary  in  the  present  instance  on  acccani 
of  the  limited  extent  of  the  circus  ;  fur  as  all  the 
four  or  six  chariots  would  enter  the  mouth  of  the 
course  nearly  abreast,  the  (oentest  width  would  be 
required  at  that  spot ;  but  as  they  got  down  the 
course,  and  one  or  more  toiik  the  lead,  the  same 
width  would  be  no  longer  necessary. 

The  carceres  were  divided  into  two  sets  of  sis 
each,  accurately  described  by  Cassiodorus"  as  bis- 
sena  ostia,  by  an  entrance  in  the  centre  (L),  called 
Porta  Pompte;  because  it  was  the  one  through 
which  the  Circensian  procession  entered,  and  which, 
it  is  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Ausonius,"  was  al- 
ways open,  forming  a  thoroughfare  through  the  cir 
cus.  Besides  this  entiance,  there  were  four  others, 
two  at  the  termination  of  the  seats  between  the  ct- 
tea  and  the  oppidum  (M,  M),  another  at  (N),  and  the 
fourth  at  (0),  under  the  vault  of  which  tlie  fresco 
decorations  are  still  visible.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Porta  Triumphalis,  to  which  its  situatioa 
seems  adapted.  One  of  the  others  was  the  Port* 
LibittTiensis,"  so  called  because  it  was  the  one 
through  which  the  dead  bodies  of  those  killed  in  th« 
games  were  carried  out." 

Such  were  the  general  features  of  a  circus,  as  far 
as  regards  the  interior  of  the  fabric.  The  area  had 
also  its  divisions  appropriateil  to  particular  purpos 
es,  with  a  nomenclature  of  its  own  attached  to  each 
The  space  immediately  before  the  oppiditm  wa* 
termed  circus  primus ;  that  near  the  meta  ]nim», 
circus  interior  or  inlimus,'*  which  latter  spot,  in  tht 
Circus  Maximus,  was  also  termed  ad  Murcim  ar  a' 

1.  (I.e.)  — a.  (Cliambor  XI.,  No.  10.)  — 3.  (Stat.,  Thab,  vL 
3W.— Hor.,  Epi»t„I.,  liT.,  9.)  — 4.  (Sidon.,  Cirm.,  xiiii.,  IK,' 
—i.  (Caniodor.,  Var.  Ep.,  iii.,  91.) — 6.  (Aaaon.,  Epiit.,  xriiL 
II.)— 7.  (Oriil,  Trist.,  v.,  ix.,  29.)— 8.  (Id.,  Met.,ii.,  199.— Sil 
Ital.,  iTi.,  318.)  —  9.  (Id.,  xvi.,  317.)— 10.  (I.e.)  — II.  (Efiac. 
XTiii.,  12)  — IS.  (Lamprid.,  Commod.,  16.)  — IS.  (Dion  C»« 
Ixxii ;  p.  1322.)— 14.  (Varro,  De  Lin^  Lat.,  v.,  194.) 
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Kl.  euiflt,  frunt  the  altar  of  Venus  Murtia  or  Marcia, 
placed  there.*  The  term  arena  belongs  to  an  am- 
phitheatre ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  it  was 
applied  in  the  circus  to  the  large  open  space  be- 
tweeu  the  carctra  and  prima  meta,  when  the  circus 
was  used  for  the  exhibition  of  atliletic  games,  for 
which  the  locality  seems  best  adapted;  but  in  Sil- 
(os  Italicus*  it  is  put  for  the  part  down  the  tpina. 
When  the  circus  was  used  for  racing,  the  course 
was  termed  tpatium'  or  tpalia,  becau^  the  match 
included  more  than  one  circuit.*  It  is  also  called 
tamfmt,'  and  poetically  aqnor.' 

At  the  entrance  of  the  course,  exactly  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  line  (J,  K),  were  two  small  pedestals 
(Aemnt/t)  on  each  side  of  the  podivm,  to  which  was 
attached  a  chalked  rope  (al6a  linea^),  for  the  pur- 
iwse  of  making  the  start  fair,  precisely  as  is  prac- 
tised at  Rome  fur  the  horse-races  during  Cami- 
TaL  Thus,  when  the  doors  of  tlie  carceret  were 
thrown  open,  if  any  of  the  horses  rusbed  out  before 
the  others,  they  were  brought  up  by  this  rope  until 
the  whole  were  fairly  abreast,  when  it  was  loosened 
from  one  side,  and  ail  poured  into  the  course  at 
once.  In  the  Lyons  mosaic  the  aUia  linea  is  dis- 
tinctly traced  at  the  spot  just  mentioned,  and  one 
of  the  chariots  is  observed  to  be  upset  at  the  very 
place,  while  the  others  pursue  their  course.  A  sec- 
ond alba  linea  is  also  drawn  across  the  course,  ex- 
actly half  way  down  the  tpina,  the  object  of  which 
has  not  been  explained  by  the  publisher  of  the  mo- 
saic. It  has  been  observed  that  tbis  is  a  double 
race;  and  as  the  circus  represented  was  probably 
too  narrow  to  admit  of  eight  chariots  starting 
abreast,  it  became  necessary  that  an  <Uba  liTiea 
should  be  drawn  for  each  set ;  and,  consequently, 
ooe  in  advance  of  the  other.  The  writer  has  often 
seen  the  accident  alluded  to  above  happen  at  Rome, 
when  an  over-eager  horse  rushes  against  the  rope 
and  gets  thrown  down.  This  line,  for  an  obvious 
leason,*  was  also  called  calx  and  ereta,*  from 
whence  comes  the  allusion  of  Peisius,"  cretala  ant' 
kiia.  The  melie  served  only  to  regulate  the  turn- 
ings of  the  course ;  the  alia  linea  answered  to  the 
starting  and  winning  post  of  modern  days :  "perac- 
to  legitimo  cursu  ad  erelam  stetere.""  Hence  the 
metaphor  of  Cicero,"  "  quasi  decurso  spatio  ad  car- 
eeres  a  calce  revocari ;"  and  of  Horace,"  ■'  mors 
ultima  linea  rerum.'"* 

From  this  description  the  Circus  Maximus  differ- 
ed little,  except  in  size  and  magnificence  of  embel- 
Kshmeot.  But  as  it  was  used  for  hunting  wild 
beasts,  JuUus  Caesar  drew  a  canal,  called  Euripus, 
ten  feet  wide,  around  the  bottom  of  the  podium,  to 
protect  the  spectators  who  sa*  there,"  which  was 
removed  by  Nero."  but  subsequently  restored  by 
other  princes."  It  possessed  also  another  variety 
in  three  open  galleries  or  balconies,  at  the  circular 
end,  called  memana  or  numiana."  The  numbers 
which  the  Circus  Maximus  was  capable  of  contain- 
ing are  computed  at  150,000  by  DIonysius,"  2(>0,000 
Vy  PUny,"  and  385,000  by  P.  Victor,"  aU  of  which 
are  probably  correct,  but  have  reference  to  different 
periods  of  its  history.  Its  very  great  extent  is  in- 
dicated by  Juvenal.**  Its  length  in  the  time  of  Ju- 
Cos  Cesar  was  three  stadia,  the  width  one,  and  the 


I.  (Compan  Ap<il«iiu,  MeU,  ri.,  p.  S9i,  ed.  Oudendoip. — 
T«itall.,<ls  Spwtac,  8.— MiUJor,  ad  Vanon.,  I.  c)  — 3.  (ivi., 
IIS.)— 1  (Jut.,  Sau,  Ti.,  SSa.)  — 4.  (Vinr..  JBa.,  r.,  310,  33S, 
in. — Gtatg.,  i.,  513.— Stat.,  Theb.,  vi.,  594.  — Hor.,  Epiit.,  1., 
XfT.,  9.— Compan  SiL  Ital.,  iri.,  336.)— 5.  (Sil.  Ital.,  xvi.,  391.) 
—6.  ^IJt4I4.)— 7.  (Cajjiodor.,Lc.)  — 8.  (Plin.,  U.  N.,  xixt., 
f&)— 0.  (CicD*  Am.,  27.  — Seneca,  Epiit.,  108.)  — 10.  (Sat., 
».,  I77.>— 11.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  riii.,  65,  and  compsra  xix».,  58.) — 
U:  (Seaect.,  ».)  — 13.  (EpiaL,  I.,  xri.,  79.)  — 14.  (Compva 
Laerat..  n.,  03.)— 15.  (Dionya.,  iii.,  p.  193.- Snot.,  Jul.,  39.) — 
le.  (FtiB.,  n.  N.,  Tin.,  7.)— 17.  (Lamprid.,  HeUogab.,  33.)— 1& 
(••Mt.,  Cal.,  18.)— 19.  (iii.,  p.  192.)— 30  (H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  S4.)— 
U     (Hca'fiiL)— 33.  (Sat.,  II.,  195.) 


depth  of  tlie  buildings  occupied  half  a  stadtum. 
which  is  included  in  the  measurements  giv(n  b; 
Dionysius,'  and  thus  exactly  accouiits  for  the  vari 
ation  in  his  computation. 

When  the  Circus  Maximus  was  permanentli 
formed  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  each  of  the  thirty 
curls  had  a  particular  place  assigned  to  it ;'  whic^ 
separation  of  the  orders  is  considered  by  Nieh.  jr  t' 
account  for  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  Circu 
Flaminius,  which  he  thinks  was  designed  for  it 
games  of  the  commonalty,  who  in  early  t  imes  chosn, 
their  tribunes  there,  on  the  Flaminian  Field.*  Be 
that  as  it  may,  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic 
these  invidious  distinctions  were  lost,  and  all  class- 
es sat  promiscuously  in  the  circus.*  The  seats 
were  then  marked  off  at  intervals  by  a  hne  or 
groove  drawn  across  them  (linea),  so  that  the  space 
included  between  the  two  lines  afforded  sitting- 
room  for  a  certain  number  of  spectators.  Hence 
the  allusion  of  Ovid  :* 

"  Quid  frvslra  refugit  ?  cogit  no*  linea  jungx." 
As  the  seats  were  hard  and  high,  the  women  made 
use  of  a  cushion  (pidvinui)  and  a  footstool  (scam- 
num,  icabeUum^),  for  which  purpose  the  railing 
which  ran  along  the  upper  edge  of  each  pracinclio 
was  used  by  those  who  sat  immediately  above  it.* 
But  under  the  emperors,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  give  an  adventitious  rank  to  the  upper  classes 
by  privileges  and  distinctions,  Augustus  first,  then 
Claudius,  and  finally  Nero  and  DomHian,  again  sep- 
arated the  senators  and  equites  from  the  commons.* 
The  seat  of  the  emperor,  pulvinar,"  cubiculum,"  was 
most  likely  In  the  same  situation  in  the  Circus  Max- 
imus as  in  the  one  above  described.  It  was  gen- 
erally upon  the  podium,  unless  when  he  presided 
himself,  which  was  not  always  the  case ;"  but  then 
he  occupied  the  elevated  tribunal  of  the  president 
(suggeitue),  over  the  Porta  Pompa.  The  consuls 
and  other  digiiitarles  sat  above  the  carceres,"  indi 
cations  of  which  seals  are  seen  in  the  first  wood- 
cut on  page  254.  The  rest  of  the  oppidum  was 
probably  occupied  by  the  musicians  and  persons  who 
formed  part  of  the  pompa. 

The  exterior  of  the  Circus  Maximus  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  portico  one  story  high,  above  which 
were  shops  for  those  who  sold  refreshments.'* 
Within  the  portico  were  ranges  of  dark  vaults 
which  supported  the  seats  of  the  cavca.  These 
were  let  out  to  women  of  the  town." 

The  Circenslan  games  (Ludi  Circeru'.s)vieTe  first 
Instituted  by  Romulus,  according  to  the  legends, 
when  he  wished  to  attract  the  Sabine  population  to 
Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  his  own  people 
with  wives,"  and  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  the 
god  Consus,  or  Neptunus  Equestris,  from  whom 
they  were  styled  Contualet."  But  after  the  con- 
struction of  the  Circus  Maximus  they  were  called 
indiscriminately  Circcruet,"  Romani,  or  Magni." 
They  embraced  six  kinds  of  games ;  I.  CuRsoa  • 
II.  LuDua  TsoJiB ;  III.  Puona  Equkstris  ;  IV 
Certimkn  Gyhnicdh  ;  V.  Vknatio  ;  VI.  Nai;iia- 
cHiA.  The  last  two  were  not  peculiar  to  the  circus, 
but  were  exhibited  also  in  the  amphitheatre,  or  in 
buildings  appropriated  for  them. 

The  games  commenced  with  a  grand  procession 
{Pompa  Circenrit),  in  which  all  those  who  were 
about  to  exhibit  in  the  circus,  as  well  as  persons  of 


1.  (Plin.,  1.  o.)— S.  (Iii ,  p.  193.)— 3.  (Dionji.,  iii.,  p.  IMt.)- 
4.  (Hiat.  Rom.,  toI.  i.,  p.  436,  tranal.)  —  5.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  44.; 
—6.  (Amor.,  HI.,  ii  ,  19.— Compare  Ovid,  Art  Amat.,  i.,  141.) 
7.  (Ovid,  Art.  Amat.,  i.,  1«0, 163.)  —8.  (Ovid,  Amor.,  Ill  ,  ii . 
64.)- 9.  (Soot.,  Octav.,  44.— Claud.,  Jl.— Nero,  11.— Domit.,8) 
—10.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  45.- Claod.,  4.)— Il.(ld.,  Nero,  13.)— 11 
(Suet.,  Nero,  1.  c.)— 1.1.  (Sidon.,  Cam.,  iiiii.,  317.)---I4.  (l>i» 
nya.,  iii.,  p.  193.)— 15.  (Jnv.,Sat.,iii.,65.— Lamprid.,l(aliei|«li., 
2*.)— 16.  (Vai.Max.,ii.,4,«S.)— 17.  (Lit.,  i.,  9.)— 18.  (Serriat 
ad  Viix.,  Georg.,  iii.,  18.)— 19.  (Liv,  i.. «.) 
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oninetlon,  bore  a  part.  The  statues  of  the  gods 
formed  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  show, 
and  were  paraded  upon  wooden  platforms,  called 
fercula  and  Ikeruec}  The  former  were  borne  upon 
the  shoulders,  as  the  statues  of  saints  are  carried 
in  modem  processions ;'  the  latter  drawn  along 
apon  wheels,  and  hence  the  tkerua  which  bore  the 
•tatoo  of  Jupiter  is  termed  JovU  jUaiutrum  by  Ter- 
tuUian,*  and  Aid;  6xoc  by  Dion  Cassius.*  The  for- 
mer were  for  painted  images,  or  those  of  light 
material,  the  latter  for  the  heavy  statues.  The 
whole  procession  is  minutely  described  by  Dio- 
nysius.* 

I.  CuBsus,  the  races.  The  carriage  usually  em- 
(doyed  in  the  circus  was  drawn  by  two  or  four 
horses  (Mga,  quadriga).     (Vid.  BioA,  Bioatvs.) 

The  usual  number  of  chariots  which  started  for 
each  race  was  four.  The  drivers  (auriga,  agilatoret) 
were  also  divided  into  four  companies,  each  distin- 
guished by  a  different  colour,  to  represent  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  called  a /actio:'  thuaf actio 
prasina,  the  green,  represented  the  spring,  whence' 
"  Eventum  viridis  quo  coUigo  panni ;"  /actio  rutta- 
la,  red,  the  summer;  /actio  ventta,  azure,  the  au- 
tumn ;  and  /actio  alba  or  (Ubata,  white,  the  winter.' 
Originally  there  were  but  two  factions,  albata  and 
rtuiata,'  and,  consequently,  only  two  chariots  start- 
ed at  each  race.  Domitian  subsequently  increased 
the  whole  number  to  six,  by  the  addition  of  two 
new  factions,  oMrata  and  putfuret;"  but  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  exception  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice, and  not  in  general  use.  The  driver  stood  in 
his  car  within  the  reins,  which  went  round  his  back. 
This  enabled  him  to  thro>v  all  his  weight  against 
the  horses,  by  leaning  backward ;  but  it  greatly  en- 
hanced his  danger  in  case  of  an  upset,  and  caused 
the  death  of  Ilippolytus."  To  avoid  this  peril,  a 
■ort  of  knife  or  bill-hook  was  carried  at  the  waist  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  the  reins  in  a  case  of  emer- 
gency, as  is  seen  in  some  of  the  ancient  reliefs,  and 
■  more  clearly  illustrated  in  the  annexed  woodcut, 


copied  from  a  fragment  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Villa  Negroni,  which  also  affords  a  specimen  of  the 
ilress  of  an  auriga.  The  torso  only  remains  of  this 
statue,  but  the  head  is  supplied  from  another  an- 
tique, repreaentiog  an  auriga,  in  the  Villa  Albani. 


I.  (Swt,  Jul.,  re.)— S.  (Cic.  Da  or.,  U  M.)— 3.  (Da  Spec- 
ie, T.)— 4.  (p.  MS.)— S.  (Tii.,  497,458.— Compmra  Orid,  Ajnor., 
ni ,  U.,  4S,  *o.)— (I.  (Fettni.t.  V.)— 7.  (Jut.,  Sat.,  xi.,  KM.)— 6. 
(Tertall.,  Da  Spactac,  0. — (Compare  aathoritiea  quoted  hr  Ru- 
»rti,  ad  Jar.,  rii.,  112.)  — 9.  (Tertull.,  1.  a.)  — 10.  (Suet., 
Dam-  T.)— II.  (Eurip.,  Hipf»l.,  1330,  eti  Honk.— Compan 
Orid,  Met..  IT..  SM.) 
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AVhen  all  was  ready,  the  doors  (f  the  caioerM 
were  flung  open,  and  the  chariots  were  formed 
abreast  of  the  alba  linea  by  men  called  mo  torn, 
from  their  duty  ;  the  signal  for  the  start  was  then 
given  by  the  person  who  presided  at  the  games, 
sometimes  by  sound  of  trumpet,'  or  more  usually 
by  letting  fall  a  napkin,*  whence  the  Circensiiir 
games  are  called  tpectacula  mappte.'  The  origin  (d 
this  custom  is  founded  on  a  story  thi.t  Nero,  while 
at  dinner,  hearing  the  shouts  of  the  people,  who 
were  clamorous  for  the  course  to  begin,  threw  down 
his  napkin  as  the  signal.*  The  alba  linea  was  then 
cast  off,  and  the  race  commenced,  the  extent  of 
which  was  seven  times  round  the  spina,*  keeping 
it  always  on  the  left.*  A  course  of  seven  circuita 
was  termed  unu»  mitnu,  and  twenty-five  was  the 
number  of  races  run  in  each  day,  the  last  of  which 
was  called  mittxu  ararivj,  because  in  early  times 
the  expense  of  it  was  defrayed  by  a  collection  of 
money  (at)  made  among  the  people.'  Upon  one 
occasion  Domitian  redu<^  the  number  of  circuits 
from  seven  to  five,  in  order  to  exhibit  100  mittu*  in 
one  day.*  The  victor  descended  from  his  car  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  race,  and  ascended  the  *pina, 
where  he  received  his  reward  {bramun,  from  the 
Greek  PpaSetov') :  this  consisted  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,'*  and  accounts  for  the  great  wealth 
of  the  charioteers  to  which  Juvenal  alludes,  and 
the  truth  of  which  is  testified  by  many  sepulchral 
inscriptions. 

A  single  horseman,  answering  to  the  xJXi}f  of  the 
Greeks,  attended  each  chariot,  the  object  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  twofold ;  to  assist  his  compan- 
ion by  urging  on  the  horses,  when  his  hands  were 
occupied  in  managing  the  reins,  and,  'f  necessary, 
to  ride  forward  and  clear  the  course,  as  seen  in  tht 
cut  from  the  British  Museum  representing  the  net», 
which  duty  Cassiodorus"  assigns  to  hun,  with  th< 
title  of  equut  desuUoriu*.  Other  writers  apply  thai 
tenn  to  those  who  practised  feats  of  horsemanship 
in  the  circus,  leaping  from  one  to  another  when  a.1 
their  speed.'*  In  other  respects,  the  horse-racing 
followed  the  same  rules  as  the  chariots. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Romans  for  these  races 
exceeded  all  bounds.  Lists  of  the  horses  (libell^X 
with  their  names  and  colours,  and  those  of  the  dri- 
vers, were  handed  about,  and  heavy  bets  made 
upon  each  faction ;"  and  sometimes  the  contests 
between  two  parties  broke  out  into  open  violence 
and  bloody  quarrels,  until  at  last  the  disputes  which 
originated  in  the  circus  had  nearly  lost  the  Emperor 
Justinian  his  crown.'* 

II.  LcDUB  Tboj.£,  a  sort  of  sham-fight,  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  JSneas,  performed  by  young 
men  of  rank  on  horseback,"  often  exhibited  by  Au- 
gustus and  succeeding  emperors,**  which  is  descri- 
bed by  Virgd." 

III.  Pdqna  EqnsBTRis  it  Pidistris,  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  battle,  upon  which  occasions  a  camp 
was  formed  in  the  circus.'* 

IV.  esKTAMER  GmHicnM.  Vid.  Atrutjb,  and 
the  references  to  the  articles  there  given. 

V.  (KtVi.  Vkwatio.)         VI.  (Kiii.  Naumjchia.) 
The  poinpa  circensis  was  abolished  by  Constan- 

tine,  upon  his  conversion  to  Cbrstianity    ind  tlia 
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Mkei  games  of  the  circas  by  the  Goths  (AM  410) ; 
knt  the  chariot  ra(«s  continued  at  Constantinople 
■ntO  that  city  was  besieged  by  the  Venetians  ( l.D. 
1«H).' 

CIRCUMVALLATIO.    {Vid.  VALLau.) 

*CrRIS,  a  species  of  Lark,  according  to  some, 
while  others  think  it  is  a  solitary  bird  with  a  purple 
crest,  which  continually  haunts  the  rocks  and  shores 
of  the  sea.  The  poets  fabled  that  Scylla,  daughter 
•TNimn,  was  changed  into  this  bird.* 

•CIRSIUM  (Kipaiov).  Sprengel,  upon  the  whole, 
inclines  to  tlie  opinion  that  this  is  the  Slender  This- 
tle, or  CarduitM  tenuiflonu.'  ( Vid.,  however,  Cab- 
nDca.) 

•CIS  (k/c)'  an  insect  mentioned  by  Theophrastus* 
•s  injurioos  to  grain.  Aldrovandus  decides  that  it 
b  the  same  with  the  Cureulio,  which  infests  wheat 
and  barley,  meaning,  no  doubt,  the  Cureulio  grana- 
row,  L.,  or  Weevil.  The  rpwf  was  a  species  of  Cw 
emiio  which  infests  pulse :  Scaliger  remarks  that  it 
is  also  callrd  /dia^  by  Theophrastus.' 

CI'SIUM,  a  gig,  t.  c,  a  light  open  carriage  with 
two  wheels,  a^pted  to  carry  two  persons  rapidly 
from  place  to  place.  Its  form  is  sculptured  on  the 
moDomental  column  at  Igel, 
near  Treres  (see  woodcut).  It 
had  a  box  or  case,  probably  un- 
der the  seat.*  The  cisia  were 
quichl/  drawn  by  mules  (aji 
woUmlW).  Cicero  mentions 
the  case  ot  a  messenger  who 
travelled  56  miles  in  10  hours  in  such  vehicles, 
whidi  were  kept  for  hire  at  the  stations  along  the 
great  roads ;  a  proof  that  the  ancients  considered 
six  Roman  miles  per  hour  as  an  extraordinary 
■peed.*  The  conductors  of  these  hired  gigs  were 
called  cinarii,  and  were  subject  to  penalties  for  care- 
■ess  or  dangerous  driving.* 

♦CISSA  or  CITTA  {Kiaaa,  k/tto),  a  species  of 
Bird,  which  Hardouin  and  most  of  the  earlier  com- 
mentators hold  to  be  the  Magpie,  or  Conm*  Pita,  L. 
Schneider,  however,  thinks  the  Jay,  or  Cenut  glan- 
tfv'arnu,  more  applicable  to  the  xiaaa  of  Aristotle. 
Tne  latter  is  certainly  the  bird  described  by  Pliny 
under  this  name." 

•CISSE'RIS  (Kiaojipif),  Pumice.  Theophrastus" 
was  well  aware  that  Pumice  is  formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  fire.  He  speaks  of  various  kinds,  specifying 
particniarly  the  pumices  of  Nisyrus  and  Melos  i  the 
former  of  which,  however,  are  not  genuine  pumices, 
according  to  Hill,  bnt  Tophi.  The  island  of  Melos 
has  always  been  known  to  abound  with  pumices, 
and  those  of  the  very  finest  kind.  This  appears  to 
have  been  the  case  even  in  the  time  of  Theophras- 
tus, as  appears  by  his  description  of  their  being  light 
and  sandy,  or  easily  rubbed  into  powder." 

•CI'SSOS  or  CI'TTO.*  (Kiaaog,  Ktrrot).  the  com- 
mon Ivy,  or  Hedera  helix  The  three  ppecies  of  it 
described  by  Dioscori-es"  and  other  ancient  writers 
ve  now  looked  uf  jn  as  mere  varieties.  Theo- 
phrastus,'*  for  example,  says  that  the  three  princi- 
pal sorts  are  the  white,  the  black,  and  that  which  is 
called  helix  (f/UO.  The  black  is  our  common  ivy, 
and  the  helix  seems  to  be  only  the  same  plant  be- 
fore it  has  become  capable  of  bearing  fruit.  "  That 
the  kdix  is  the  ivy  in  its  barren  state,"  observes 
Martyn,  "is  plain  firom  the  account  which  Theo- 
phrastus gives  of  it :  he  says  the  leaves  are  angu- 
lar, and  more  neat  than  those  of  ivy,  which  has 
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them  t  jundei  and  more  simple.  He  adds,  mcret 
ver,  that  it  is  barren.  As  for  the  white  ivy,  it  seemt 
to  be  unknown  to  us.  Some,  indeed,  imagine  it  to 
be  that  variety  of  which  the  leaves  are  vuriegated 
with  white.  But  Theophrastus  expressly  mention* 
the  whiteness  of  the  fruit.  Pliny'  has  confounded 
the  ivy  with  the  cittut,  being  deceived  by  the  simi> 
larity  of  the  two  names,  that  of  ivy  being  Kiaoot  m 
KtTToc,  and  that  of  the  eittut,  xtm-oc."  Fee'  thinks 
that  the  white  ivy  is  the  X^arina  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
in  other  words,  the  Antirrhinum  atarinum,  L. 
Sprengel,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  it  the  same 
with  the  helix ;  "  tolet  enim,"  he  observes,  "  juando- 
que  folia  habere  nervi*  albia  pallentia." — The  bota- 
nists of  the  Middle  Ages  established  as  a  species  ol 
Ivy,  under  the  name  a{  arborea,  a  variety  which  the 
modems  merely  distinguish  by  the  epithet  "  corym- 
bota."  It  is  the  same  with  that  of  which  Virgil 
speaks  in  the  third  Eclogue,  and  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Georgics,'  and  which  is  also  described  with 
as  much  elegance  as  precision  in  a  passage  of  the 
Culex*  The  Hedera  nigra  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
Eclogues*  is  the  same  which  the  ancients  termed 
"  Dionysia,"  from  its  being  sacred  to  Bacchus.  It 
is  the  Hedera  poetiea  of  Bauhin.  The  epithet  nigra 
has  reference  to  the  dark  hue  of  the  berries  and  the 
deep  green  colour  of  the  leaves.'  Sibthorp,  speak- 
ing of  the  Hedera  helix,  as  found  at  the  present  day 
ill  Greece,  remarks,  "  This  tree  hangs  as  a  curtain 
in  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  marble  caves  ol 
Pendeli.    The  leaves  are  used  for  issues.'" 

CISTA  (Ki<n^)  was  a  small  box  or  chest,  in  which 
anything  might  be  placed ;  but  the  term  was  more 
particularly  applied,  especially  among  the  Greeks, 
to  the  small  boxes  which  were  carried  in  proces- 
sion in  the  festivals  of  Demeter  and  Dionysus. 
These  boxes,  which  were  always  kept  closed  in  ths 
public  processions,  contained  sacred  things  connect- 
ed with  the  worship  of  these  deities.* 

In  the  representations  of  the  Dionysian  proces- 
sions, which  frequently  form  the  subject  of  paint 
ings  on  ancient  vases,  women  carrying  cistK  ara 


constantly  introduced.  From  one  of  these  paim 
ings,  given  by  MiUin  in  his  Peinturu  de  Vatct  An 
tiques,  the  preceding  woodcut  is  taken ;  and  a  simi 
lar  figure  from  the  same  work  is  given  on  page  188 
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•CISTHUS  or  CJSTUS  (c/oAir,  Kunot).  Tbe 
eommon  Kiarot  of  th'3  Greeks  was  either  the  Cittu* 
Cretioit  or  C.  ladanifenu.  This  is  the  tree  which 
produces  the  famous  gum  lAdanum.  (Vid.  Lada- 
mra.)  SIbthorp  makes  the  kibtik  ^^Xvi  of  Dioscor- 
tdes  to  be  the  Cithu  salnfoliiu.* 

CISTO'PHORUS  (Kioro^pof),  a  silver  coin, 
which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  Rhodes,  and  which 
was  in  general  circulation  in  Asia  Minor  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Romans.' 
It  took  its  name  from  the  device  upon  it,  which  was 
either  the  sacred  chest  {cula)  of  Bacchus,  or,  more 
probably,  a  flower  called  Ktarof.  Its  value  is  ex- 
tremely uncertain,  as  the  only  information  we  pos- 
■ess  on  the  subject  is  in  two  passages  of  Festus, 
which  are  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  of  which 
oertainly  one,  and  probably  the  other,  is  corrupt* 
Mr.  Hussey  (p.  74,  75),  from  existing  coins  which 
he  takes  for  cistophori,  determines  it  to  be  about  4 
of  the  later  Attic  drachma,  or  Roman  denarius  of 
the  Republic,  and  worth  in  our  money  about  7id. 

CITHARA.    {7.d.  Lyra.) 

•CITRUS  (,KiTMa  or  Kirpea),  the  Citron-tree.  For 
A  long  period,  as  Fee  remarks,*  the  Citron  was  with- 
out any  specific  name  among  both  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Theophrastns  merely  calls  it  /ii^Aia  Ml^ 
diK^  ij  TlrfMjtic^.  Pliny*  styles  it  the  Median  or  As- 
syrian Apple-tree,  "  Malua  Mtdica  sive  Astyriaca." 
At  a  later  period,  up^a  Uepatici  became  a  name  ap- 
propriated to  the  Peach-tree,  while  "  malm  Attyri- 
%ea"  ceased  to  be  used  at  all :  the  designation  of 
the  Citron-tree  then  became  more  precise,  under 
the  appellation  of  malua  Medica  or  Cilnu  (fitiXla 
Ufiitic^,  KiTpia).  Of  all  the  species  of  "  Citrus," 
that  which  botanists  term,  par  excellenee,  the  Citron- 
tree  of  Media,  was  probably  the  first  known  in  the 
West.  Virgil*  gives  a  brauliful  description  of  it, 
■tyling  the  fruit  "felix  malum."  This  epithet  felix 
k  meant  to  indicate  the  "  happy"  emplo>ment  of 
the  fruit  as  a  means  of  cure  in  cases  of  poisoning, 
as  well  as  on  other  occasions;  while  the  trittes 
tucci  indicate,  according  to  Fee,  the  bitter  savour 
of  the  rind,  for  it  is  of  the  rind  that  the  poet  here 
points  out,  as  he  thinks,  the  medical  use ;  he  makes 
no  allusion  to  the  refreshing  cfliects  of  the  citron, 
but  only  to  its  tonic  action ;  and  this  latter  could 
not  refer  to  the  juice,  tbe  properties  of  which  were 
not  as  yet  well  known.  Some  commentators  think 
that,  when  Josephus  speaks  of  the  apple  of  Persia, 
which  in  his  time  served  as  "  hadar,"  he  means  the 
citron.  This,  however,  cannot  be  correct.  It  would 
seem  that  he  merely  refers  to  a  remarkable  and 
choice  kind  of  fruit,  which  was  to  be  an  offering  to 
the  Lord ;  so  that  hadar  cannot  be  the  Hebrew  for 
the  citron-tree  or  its  produce.'  Neither  is  there 
any  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Moses  were  acquainted  with  this  tree.* — Virgil* 
says  that  the  fruit  of  tbe  citron  was  a  specific  against 
poison,  and  also  that  the  Medes  chewed  it  as  a  cor- 
rective of  fetid  breaths,  and  as  a  remedy  for  the 
asthma.  Athensus"  relates  a  remarkable  story  of 
the  use  of  citrons  against  poison,  which  he  had  from 
•  friend  of  his  who  was  governor  of  Egypt.  This 
governor  had  condemned  two  malefactors  to  death 
by  the  bite  of  serpents.  As  they  were  being  led  to 
execution,  a  person,  taking  compassion  on  them, 
gave  them  a  citron  to  eat.  The  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  though  they  were  exposed  to  the  bite  of 
the  most  venomous  serpents,  they  received  no  in- 
iuiy.    The  governor,  being  surprised  at  this  extraor 
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dinary  insult,  inquired  of  the  aoUiei  wlio  guaiM 
them  what  they  bad  eaten  or  drunk  that  day,  aid 
being  informed  that  they  had  only  eaten  a  citroo, 
he  ordered  that  the  next  day  one  of  them  sbouU 
eat  citron  and  the  other  not  He  who  bad  not  tast 
ed  the  citron  died  presently  after  he  was  bitten ; 
the  other  remained  unhurt ! — Palladius'  seons  ta 
have  been  the  first  who  cultivated  the  citron  witk 
any  success  in  Italy.  He  has  a  whole  chapter  oa 
the  subject  of  this  tree.  It  seems,  by  his  aooorat, 
that  the  fruit  was  acrid,  which  confirms  what  The- 
ophrastus  and  Pliny  have  said  of  it,  tliat  it  was  not 
esculent.  It  may  have  been  meliorated  by  euttura 
since  his  time.* 

CIVILE  JUS.    (Vid.  Jm  Civiu.) 

CrVI'LIS  ACTIO.    (KiA  Acno,  p.  17.) 

CIVIS.    (KiACiviTAs) 

CI'VITAS  (GREEK)  (noXiTtia).  In  the  thnf« 
book  of  the  Politics,  Aristotle  commences  his  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  states  with  the  question, 
"  What  constitutes  a  citizen  1"  (iro^'njj.)  He  d« 
fines  a  citizen  to  be  one  who  is  a  partner  in  the  le- 
gislative and  judicial  power  dtiraxoc  npiatut  «ai 
apxnt)-  ^°  definition  will  equally , apply  to  aU  the 
different  states  of  Greece,  or  to  any  single  state  at 
different  times ;  the  above  seems  to  comprehend 
more  or  less  properly  all  those  whom  the  commoa 
use  of  language  entitled  to  the  name. 

A  state  in  Xbe  heroic  ages  was  the  government 
of  a  prince ;  the  citizens  were  his  subjects,  and  de- 
rived all  their  privileges,  civil  as  well  as  religiona, 
from  their  nobles  and  princes.  Nothing  could  have 
been  farther  from  the  notions  of  those  times  than 
the  ideas  respecting  the  natural  equality  of  freemes 
which  were  considered  self  evident  axioms  in  tbe 
democracies  of  an  after  period.  In  the  early  gov> 
emments  there  were  no  formal  stipniations ;  the 
kings  were  amenable  to  the  gods  alone.  The 
shadows  of  a  council  and  assembly  were  already  in 
existence,  but  their  business  was  to  obey.  Coas- 
munity  of  language,  of  religion,  and  of  legal  rights, 
as  far  as  they  then  existed,  was  the  bond  of  unimi ; 
and  their  privileges,  such  as  they  were,  were  read- 
ily granted  to  naturalized  strangers.  Upon  the 
whole,  as  Wachsmuth  has  well  observed,  the  no- 
tion of  citizenship  in  the  heroic  age  only  existed  so 
far  as  the  condition  of  aliens  or  of  domestic  slaves 
was  its  negative. 

The  rise  of  a  dominant  class  gradually  overthrew 
the  monarchies  of  ancient  Greece.  Of  such  a  class, 
the  chief  characteristics  were  good  birth  and  tbe 
hereditary  transmission  of  privileges,  the  possession 
of  land,  and  the  performance  of  military  service. 
To  these  characters  the  names  ya/topot,  linrtt{,  ti 
vaTpiSai,  dec,  severally  correspond.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, these  were  the  only  citizens;  yet  the  lower 
class  were  quite  distinct  from  bondmen  or  slaves. 
It  commonly  happened  that  tbe  nobility  oocopied 
the  fortified  towns,  while  the  S^/uk  lived  in  the 
country  and  followed  agricultural  pursuits :  when- 
ever the  latter  were  gathered  within  the  walla,  and 
became  seamen  or  handicraftsmen,  the  difference 
of  ranks  was  soon  lost,  and  wealth  made  the  only 
standard.  The  quarrels  of  tbe  nobility  among 
themselves,  and  the  admixture  of  populatiou  arising 
from  immigrations,  all  tended  to  raise  the  loviiei 
orders  from  their  political  subjectiott.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  possession  of  domestic 
slaves,  if  it  placed  them  in  no  new  relation  to  tbe 
governing  body,  at  any  rate  gave  them  leisure  ta 
attend  to  the  higher  duties  of  a  citizen,  and  thna 
served  to  increase  their  political  efficiency. 

During  the  convulsions  which  followed  the  heroie 
ages,  naturalization  was  readily  granted  to  aU  wb* 
desired  it ;  as  the  value  of  citizenship  increased,  il 
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w<M,  of  eonrse,  more  sparingly  bestowed.  The  tie* 
of  hospitality  descended  from  the  prince  to  the  state, 
and  the  friendly  relations  of  the  Homeric  heroes 
were  exchanged  for  the  vpoiiviai  of  a  later  period. 
In  political  intercourse,  the  importance  of  these 
last  soon  began  to  be  felt,  and  the  xpofevoc  at  Ath- 
ens, in  alter  times,  obtained  rights  only  inferior  to 
actual  citizenship.  (Vid.  Pkoxenos.)  The  isopo- 
lile  relation  existed,  however,  on  a  much  more  ex- 
tended scale.  Sometimes  particular  privileges  were 
granted :  as  ImyofUa,  the  right  of  intermarriage ; 
fyKTricit,  the  right  of  acquiring  landed  property ; 
inXtut,  immunity  from  taxation,  especially  itiXeta 
(unuciov,  from  the  tax  imposed  on  resident  aliens. 
All  these  privileges  were  included  under  the  gen- 
eral term  UmriXeta  or  lamroXiTtia,  and  the  <Uass 
who  oiMaioed  thom  were  called  laoreXtlc.  They 
bore  the  same  burdens  with  the  citizens,  and  could 
plead  in  the  courts  or  transact  business  with  the 
people  without  the  intervention  of  a  irpoorarQf.' 
If  the  right  of  citizenship  was  conferred  for  services 
done  to  the  state,  the  rank  termed  vpoeipla  or  ritp- 
ftaia  might  be  added.  Naturalized  citizens,  even 
of  the  highest  grade,  were  not  precisely  in  the  same 
Mndition  with  the  citizen  by  birth,  although  it  is 
Dot  agreed  in  what  the  difference  consisted.  Some 
think  that  they  were  excluded  from  the  assembly,* 
others  that  they  were  only  ineligible  to  offices,  or, 
at  any  rate,  to  the  archonship. 

The  candidate  on  whom  the  citizenship  was  to 
be  conferred  was  proposed  in  two  successive  as- 
semblies, at  the  second  of  which  at  least  six  thou- 
sand citizens  voted  for  him  by  ballot :  even  if  he 
siKceeded,  his  admission,  like  every  other  decree, 
was  liable  during  a  whole  year  to  a  yP"^  vapavS- 
fun>.  He  was  registered  in  a  phyle  and  derae,  but 
not  enndled  in  the  phratria  and  genos ;  and  hence 
it  has  been  argued  that  be  was  ineligible  to  the  of- 
fice of  aichoa  or  priest,  because  unable  to  partici- 
pate in  the  sacred  rites  of  'A.v6}Jluv  Harpuoi  or 
ZeCr  T4)Ktioc. 

The  object  of  the  phratrite  (which  were  retained 
it  the  constitution  of  Clisthenes,  when  their  num- 
ber no  longer  corresponded  to  that  of  the  tribes) 
was  to  preserve  purity  and  legitimacy  of  descent 
among  the  citizens.  AristoUe  says'  that  for  prac- 
tical purposes  it  was  sufficient  to  define  a  citizen 
as  the  son  or  grandson  of  a  citizen,  and  the  register 
of  the  phratris  was  kept  chiefly  as  a  record  of  the 
citizenship  of  the  parents.  If  any  one's  claim  was 
disputed,  this  register  was  at  hand,  and  gave  an 
answer  to  all  doubts  about  the  rights  of  his  parents 
or  his  own  identity.  Every  newly-married  woman, 
herself  a  citizen,  was  enrolled  in  the  phratris  of  her 
husband,  and  every  infant  registered  in  the  phratria 
and  genos  of  its  father.  All  who  were  thus  regis- 
tered mnst  have  been  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  of 
parents  who  were  themselves  citizens ;  indeed,  so 
far  was  this  carried,  that  the  omission  of  any  of  the 
requisite  formalities  in  the  marriage  of  the  parents, 
if  it  did  not  wholly  take  away  the  rights  of  citizen- 
•hip,  might  place  the  oflspring  under  serious  disa- 
bHitiesi..  This,  however,  was  only  carried  out  in  its 
utmost  rigour  at  the  time  when  Athenian  citizen- 
ship was  most  valuable.  In  Solon's  time,  it  is  not 
esrtain  that  the  oflsfHing  of  a  citizen  and  of  a  for- 
tjga  woman  incnned  any  civil  diatdvantage  ;  and 
erea  the  law  of  Pericles,*  which  exacted  citizen- 
ship on  the  mother's  side,  appears  to  have  become 
obsolete  very  soon  afterward,  as  we  find  it  re-en- 
acted by  Aristophon  in  the  archonship  of  Euclides, 
B.C.  403.* 
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It  is  evident,  then,  from  the  very  object  ot  in* 
phratris,  why  the  newly-admitted  citizen  was  nof 
enrolled  in  them.  As  the  same  -^ason  did  not  ap 
ply  to  the  children,  these,  if  bom  of  women  wh« 
were  citizens,  were  enrolled  in  the  phratria  ol  theii 
maternal  grandfather.'  Still  an  additional  safe- 
guard was  provided  by  the  registry  of  the  deme. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  son  of  a  citizen  was  re 
quired  to  devote  two  years  to  tlie  exercises  of  thr 
gymnasia,  at  the  expiration  of  which  term  he  wai 
enrolled  in  his  deme ;  and,  after  taking  the  oath  oi 
a  citizen,  was  armed  in  the  presence  of  the  assem- 
bly. He  was  then  of  age,  and  might  marry ;  but 
wa»  required  to  spend  two  years  more  as  a  wtpino- 
Xot  in  frontier  service  before  he  was  admitted  to 
take  part  in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  The  ad- 
mission into  the  phratria  and  deme  were  alike  at- 
tended with  oaths  and  other  solemn  formalities : 
when  a  doxtftaala  or  general  scrutiny  of  the  claims 
of  citizens  took  [dace,  it  was  intrusted  to  both  of 
them;  indeed,  the  registry  of  the  deme  was  the 
only  check  upon  the  natundized  citizen. 

"These  privileges,  however,  were  only  eiyoyed 
while  the  citizen  was  hriTt/at :  in  other  words,  did 
not  incur  any  sort  of  irtfua.  'Kn/ua  was  of  two 
sorts,  either  partial  or  t<^.  In  the  former  case, 
the  rights  of  citizenship  were  forfeited  for  a  time 
or  in  a  particular  case  ;  as  when  public  debtors,  for 
instance,  were  debarred  from  the  assembly  and 
courts  until  the  debt  was  paid  ;*  or  when  a  [daintiff 
was  Bobjected  to  irtfUa,  and  debarred  from  institu- 
ting certain  public  suits  if  he  did  not  obtain  a  fifth 
part  of  the  votes.*  Total  in/tltt  was  incurred  for 
the  worse  sort  of  crimes,  such  as  bribery,  embez 
zlement,  perjury,  neglect  of  parents,  &.C.*  It  did 
not  affect  the  property  of  the  delinquent,  but  only 
deprived  him  of  his  political  rights :  perhaps  it  did 
not  contain  any  idea  even  of  dishonour,  except  ia 
so  far  as  it  was  the  punishment  of  an  offence.  The 
punishment  did  not  necessarily  extend  to  the  family 
of  the  offender,  although  in  particular  cases  it  may 
have  done  so.* 

Recurring,  then,  to  Aristotle's  definition,  we  find 
the  essential  properties  of  Athenian  citizenship  to 
have  consisted  in  the  share  possessed  by  every  citi- 
zen in  the  legislature,  in  the  election  of  magistrate*, 
in  the  ioKtfiaaia,  and  in  the  courts  of  justice. 

The  lowest  unity  under  which  the  citizen  was 
contained  was  the  /evof  or  clan ;  its  members  were 
termed  ytw^rai  or  dftoyahucTcc.  Thirty  yivn  form- 
ed a  fparpia,  which  latter  division,  as  was  observ- 
ed above,  continued  to  subsist  long  after  the  four 
tribes,  to  which  the  twelve  phratnes  anciently  cor- 
responded, had  been  done  away  by  the  constitution 
of  Clisthenes.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  divisions  originated  in  the  conunon  descent 
of  the  persons  who  were  included  in  them,  as  they 
certainly  did  not  imply  any  such  idea  in  later  times. 
Rather  they  are  to  be  considered  as  mere  political 
unions,  yet  formed  in  imitation  of  the  natural  ties 
of  the  patriarchal  system. 

If  we  would  picture  to  ourselves  the  true  notion 
which  the  Greeks  imbodied  in  the  word  irdXif,  we 
must  lay  aside  all  modem  ideas  respecting  the  na- 
ture and  object  of  a  state.  With  us,  practically,  if 
not  in  theory,  the  ettential  object  of  a  state  hardly 
embraces  more  than  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  most 
vivid  conception  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  every  part 
of  which  was  to  co-operate  to  some  great  end,  to 
which  all  other  duties  were  considered  as  subordi- 
nate. Thus  the  aim  of  democracy  was  said  to  b< 
liberty,  wealth,  of  oligarchy ;  and  education,  of  ar- 
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luocnicy.  In  all  governmenU  the  endeavour  waa 
to  draw  the  social  union  as  close  as  possible,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  with  this  view  that  Aristotle 
laid  down  a  principle  which  answered  well  enough 
to  the  accidental  circumstances  of  the  Grecian 
states,  that  a  TroAif  must  be  of  a  certain  size  (Oi 
fAp  Ik  dexa  /ivpidduv  iroAij  In  iariv^). 

This  unity  of  purpose  was  nowhere  so  fbUy  car- 
ried out  as  in  the  government  of  Sparta ;  and,  if 
.Sparta  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  model  of  a  Do- 
f  ian  state,  we  may  add,  in  the  other  Dorian  govern- 
inents.  Wliether  Spartan  institutions  in  their  es- 
sential parts  were  the  creation  of  a  single  master- 
mind, or  the  result  of  circumstances  modified  only 
by  the  genius  of  Lycurgus,  their  design  was  evi- 
dently to  unite  the  governing  body  among  them- 
selves against  the  superior  numbers  of  the  subject 
population.  The  division  of  lands,  the  syssitia,  the 
education  of  their  youth,  all  tended  to  this  great 
object.  The  most  important  thing,  next  to  union 
among  themselves,  was  to  divide  the  subject  class, 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  the  government  confer- 
ring some  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  on  the  Helots. 
Properly  speaking,  the  Helots  cannot  be  said  to  have 
bad  any  political  rights ;  yet,  being  serfs  of  the  soil, 
they  were  not  absolutely  under  the  control  of  their 
masters,  and  were  never  sold  out  of  the  country 
even  by  the  state  itself.  Their  condition  was  not 
one  of  hopeless  servitude ;  a  legal  way  was  open 
to  them,  by  which,  through  many  intermediate  sta- 
ges they  might  attain  to  liberty  and  citizenship.* 
ThoE3  who  followed  their  mastere  to  war  were 
deemed  worthy  of  especial  confidence  ;  indeed, 
when  they  served  among  the  heavy-armed,  it  seems 
to  have  been  usual  to  give  them  their  liberty.  The 
5ea7ro(noi>atJrai,  by  whom  the  Spartan  fleet  was  al- 
most entirely  manned,  were  freedmen,  who  were 
allowed  to  dwell  where  they  pleased,  and  probably 
had  a  portion  of  land  allotted  them  by  the  state. 
AAer  they  had  been  in  possession  of  their  liberty 
for  some  time,  they  appear  to  have  been  called  veo- 
ta/iMtic'  the  number  of  whom  soon  came  near  to 
that  of  the  citizens.  The  /luSuvec  or  /iSOoKec  (as 
their  name  implies)  were  also  emancipated  Helots  ; 
their  descendants,  too,  must  have  received  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  as  Callicratidas,  Lysander,  and 
Gylippus  were  of  Mothacic  origin.*  We  cannot 
suppose  that  they  passed  necessarily  and  of  course 
into  the  full  Spartan  franchise ;  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  at  Sparta,  as  at  Athens,  intermarriage 
with  citizens  might  at  last  entirely  obliterate  the 
badge  of  former  servitude. 

The  perioeci  are  not  to  be  considered  as  a  sub- 
ject class,  but  rather  as  a  distinct  people,  separa- 
ted by  their  customs  as  well  as  by  their  origin  from 
the  genuine  Spartans.  It  seems  unlikely  that  they 
were  admitted  to  vote  in  the  Spartan  assembly ; 
yet  they  undoubtedly  possessed  civil  rights  in  the 
communities  to  which  they  belonged,'  and  which 
would  hardly  have  been  called  irdXett  unless  they 
had  been  in  some  sense  independent  bodies.  In 
the  army  they  commonly  served  as  hoplites,  and 
we  find  the  command  at  sea  intrusted  to  one  of  this 
class.*  In  respect  of  political  rights,  the  perioeci 
were  in  the  same  condition  with  the  plebeians  in 
the  early  history  of  Rome,  although  in  every  other 
Inspect  far  better  off,  as  they  participated  in  the  di- 
rision  of  lands,  and  enjoyed  the  exclusive  privilege 
af  engaging  in  trade  and  commerce. 

What  confirms  the  view  here  taken  is  the  fact 
that,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  individual  of  this  class 
was  ever  raised  to  participate  in  Spartan  privileges. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  erroneous  than 
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to  look  upon  them  as  an  oppressed  race.  Evet 
their  cx,:lusion  from  the  assembly  cannot  be  view- 
ed  in  this  light ;  for,  had  they  possessed  the  priv! 
lege,  their  residence  in  the  country  would  have  de- 
barred them  from  its  exercise.  It  only  remains  to 
consider  in  what  the  superiority  of  the  genuine 
Spartan  may  have  consisted.  In  the  first  place, 
besides  the  right  of  voting  in  the  assembly  and  be- 
coming a  candidate  for  the  magistracies,  he  wai 
possessed  of  lands  and  slaves,  and  was  thus  ex 
empt  from  all  care  about  the  necessaries  of  life 
secondly,  on  the  field  of  battle  he  always  seive-' 
among  the  hoplites;  thirdly,  he  participated  m  tb 
Spartan  education,  and  in  all  other  Dorian  institr 
tions,  both  civil  and  religious.  The  reluctant 
which  Sparta  showed  to  admit  foreigners  was  pn 
portioned  to  the  value  of  these  privileges  :  indeet 
Herodotus*  says  that  Sparta  had  only  conferred  tin 
full  franchise  in  two  instances.  In  legal  rights  al 
Spartans  were  equal;  but  there  were  yet  severtt 
gradations,  which,  when  once  formed,  retained  theii 
hold  on  the  aristocratic  feelings  of  the  people.* 
First,  as  we  should  naturally  expect,  there  was  the 
dignity  of  the  Heraclide  families ;  and.  connected 
with  this,  a  certain  pre-eminence  of  the  Hyllean 
tribe.  Another  distinction  was  that  between  the 
S/iotoi  and  xnrofuiovtc,  which  in  later  times  appears 
to  have  been  considerable.  The  latter  term  proba- 
bly comprehended  those  citizens  who,  from  degen- 
eracy of  manners  or  other  causes,  had  undergone 
some  kind  of  civil  degradation.  To  these  the  ^ux 
were  opposed,  although  it  is  not  i;ertain  in  what  the 
precise  difference  consisted.  It  need  hardly  be  add- 
ed, that  at  Sparta,  as  elsewhere,  the  union  of  wealth 
with  birth  always  gave  a  sort  of  adventitious  rank 
to  its  possessor. 

All  the  Spartan  citizens  were  included  in  the 
three  tribes,  Hylleans,  Dy manes  or  Dymanal.'e,  an<! 
Pamphilians,  each  of  which  were  divided  into  ten 
obes  or  phratriea.  Under  these  obes  there  aius* 
undoubtedly  have  been  contained  some  lesser  sub- 
division, which  Miiller,  with  great  probability,  stip- 
poses  to  have  been  termed  Tpiaxdc.  The  citizens 
of  Sparta,  as  of  most  oligarchical  states,  were  land- 
owners, although  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
looked  upon  as  an  essential  of  citizenship. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  to  give 
an  account  of  the  Grecian  constitutions,  except  -lo 
far  as  may  illustrate  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Wl  et 
perversions  in  the  form  of  government,  accordi  ig 
to  Greek  ideas,  were  sufficient  to  destroy  the  i  •• 
sential  notion  of  a  citizen,  is  a  question  which,  fii- 
lowing  Aristotle's  example,*  we  may  be  content  'o 
leave  undecided.  He  who,  being  personally  frre, 
enjoyed  the  fullest  political  privileges,  participetrd 
in  the  assembly  and  courts  of  judicature,  was  e  i- 
glble  to  the  highest  offices,  and  received  all  this  I  y 
inheritance  from  his  ancestors,  most  entirely  satiti- 
fied  the  idea  which  the  Greeks  expressed  in  tbe 
word  »roX/T<7f. 

CI'VITAS  (ROMAN).  Civitas  means  the  whole 
body  of  cives  or  members  of  any  given  state.  It  is 
defined  by  Cicero*  to  be  "  concilium  ccetnsqoe  hom- 
inum  jure  sociati."  A  civitas  is,  therefore,  properly 
a  political  community,  sovereign  and  independent. 
The  word  civitas  is  firequently  used  by  the  Roinac 
wrilers  to  express  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,  aa 
distinguished  from  those  of  other  persons  not  Ro- 
man citizens,  as  in  the  phrases  dare  cimttUem,  iim^ 
re  civitate,  uturpare  eivitalem. 

If  we  attempt  to  distinguish  the  members  of  any 
given  civitas  from  all  other  people  in  the  worid,  we 
can  only  do  it  by  enumerating  all  the  rights  and 
duties  of  a  member  of  this  civitas,  which  are  noi 
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ngbu  and  duties  of  a  person  who  is  not  a  member 
of  this  ciTitas.  If  any  rights  and  duties  which  be- 
long to  a  member  of  this  civitas,  and  do  not  belong 
to  any  person  not  a  member  of  this  civitas,  are 
omitted  in  the  enumeration,  it  is  an  incomplete 
enumeration ;  for  the  rights  and  duties  not  express- 
ly included  must  be  assumed  as  common  to  the 
fflembers  of  this  civitas  and  to  all  the  world.  Har- 
ing  enumerated  all  the  characteristics  of  the  mem- 
bers of  any  given  civitas,  we  have  then  to  show 
how  a  man  acquires  them,  and  the  notion  of  a 
member  of  such  civitas  is  then  complete. 

Some  members  of  a  political  community  (et'ru) 
may  have  more  political  rights  than  others  ;  a  prin- 
ciple by  the  aid  of  which  Savigny'  has  expressed 
briefly  and  clearly  the  distinction  between  the  two 
great  classes  of  Roman  citizens  under  the  Repub- 
lic:  "In  the  free  Republic  there  were  two  classes 
of  Roman  citizens,  one  that  had,  and  another  that 
bad  not,  a  share  in  the  sovereign  power  {optimo 
jure,  non  optimo  jure  ci'ru).  That  which  peculiarly 
distinguished  the  higher  class  was  the  right  to  vote 
in  a  tribe,  and  the  capacity  of  enjoying  magistracy 
(tuffragiun  el  honora)."  According  to  this  view, 
the  jus  civitatis  comprehended  that  which  the  Ro- 
mans called  jus  publicum,  and  also,  and  most  par- 
ticolarly,  that  which  they  called  jus  privatum.  The 
fas  privatum  comprehended  the  jus  connubii  and 
JOS  commercii,  ani  those  who  had  not  these  had 
DO  citizenship.  Those  who  had  the  jus  suffVa- 
giomm  and  jus  honorum  had  the  complete  citizen- 
ahip,  or,  in  other  words,  they  were  optimo  jure 
eives.  Thoee  who  had  the  privatum,  but  not  the 
pablicom  jus,  were  citizens,  though  citizens  of  an 
inferior  class.  The  jus  privatum  seems  to  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  jus  Quiritium,  and  the  civitas  Romana 
to  the  jus  publicum.  Accordingly,  we  sometimes 
ted  the  JM  Quiritium  contrasted  with  the  Romana 
eivitas.*  Livy*  says  that,  until  B.C.  188,  the  For- 
aiiani,  F'mdani,  and  Arpinates  had  the  civitas  with- 
out the  suffragium. 

Ulpian*  has  stated,  with  great  clearness,  a  distinc- 
tion, as  existing  in  his  time  among  the  free  persons 
who  were  within  the  politiial  limits  of  the  Roman 
state,  which  it  is  of  great  importance  to  apprehend 
elearly.  The  distinction  probably  existed  in  an 
early  period  of  the  Roman  state,  and  certainly  ob- 
tained in  the  time  of  Cicero.  There  were  three 
classes  of  such  persons,  namely,  cives,  Latini,  and 
peregrini.  Gaius*  points  to  the  same  division  where 
be  says  that  a  slave,  when  made  free,  might  be- 
come a  civis  Romanus  or  a  Latinns,  or  might  be  in 
the  namJier  of  the  peregrini  dediticii,  according  to 
cireuotstaoces.  Cfru,  according  to  Ulpian,  is  be 
who  possesses  the  complete  rights  of  a  Roman  citi- 
sen.  Paregrinu*  was  incapable  of  exercising  the 
rights  of  commercinm  and  connubium,  which  were 
tho  characteristic  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen  ;  but 
he  bad  a  capacity  for  making  all  kinds  of  contracts 
which  were  allowable  by  the  jus  gentium.  The 
hatimu  was  in  an  intermediate  state ;  he  had  not 
the  connubhim,  and,  consequently,  had  not  the 
oatria  potestas,  nor  rights  of  agnatio ;  but  he  had  the 
eommercium,  or  the  right  of  acquiring  quiritarian 
•wnership,  and  he  had  also  a  capacity  for  all  acts 
JDcident  to  quiritarian  ownership,  as  vindicatio,  in 
jore  cessio,  mancipatio,  and  testamenti  factio, 
which  last  comprises  the  power  of  making  a  will  in 
Roman  form,  and  of  becoming  beres  under  a  will. 
These  were  the  general  capacities  of  a  Latinus  and 
feregrinus;  bat  a  Latinus  or  a  peregrinus  might 
•fatain  by  special  favour  certain  rights  which  he  had 
not  by  virtue  of  his  condition  only.    The  legitima 

I.  (GMchieht*  iIm  BCm.  R«cht(  im  Mittelalt«r,  e.  ii.,  p.  St.) 
-*.  (Plin.,  Et>., « ■ ,  4,  M  — Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit  S,  ♦  2.)— S.  (xxxriii., 
~        .tFt»j-,ti  •».««;  l»,t«;S0,«8;  ll,4  6.)-»  (i.,l«.) 


hereditas  was  not  included  in  the  testsimdnti  lactni, 
for  the  legilima  hereditas  presupposed  agnatio,  and 
agnatio  presupposed  connubium. 

According  to  Savigny,  the  notion  of  civis  and 
civitas  had  its  origin  in  the  union  of  the  patricii  and 
the  plebes  as  one  state.  The  peregrinitas,  in  the 
sense  above  stated,  originated  in  tb<>  conquest  of  a 
state  by  the  Romans,  when  the  conquered  state  did 
not  obtain  the  civitas;  and  he  conjectures  that  thr 
notion  of  peregrinitas  was  appUed  originally  to  aU 
citizens  of  foreign  s'ates  who  had  a  foedus  with 
Rome. 

The  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen  were  acquired  in 
several  ways,  but  most  commonly  by  a  person  being 
bom  of  parents  who  were  Roman  citizens.  A  pa- 
ter famUias,  a  filius  familias,  a  mater  familias,  and 
filia  familias,  were  all  Roman  citizens,  though  the 
first  only  was  sui  juris,  and  the  rest  were  nut  If  a 
Roman  citizen  mamed  a  Latina  or  a  peregrins,  be- 
lieving ber  to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  and  begot  a  child, 
this  child  was  not  in  the  power  of  his  father,  be- 
cause it  was  not  a  Roman  citizen;  but  the  child 
was  either  a  Latinus  or  a  peregrinus,  according  to 
the  condition  of  his  mother ;  and  no  child  followed 
the  condition  of  his  father  unless  there  was  con>)u- 
bium  between  his  father  and  mother.  By  a  sena- 
tus  consultum,  tlie  parents  were  allowed  to  prove 
their  mistake  (cautam  errorit  probare) ;  and,  on  this 
being  done,  both  the  mother  and  the  child  became 
Roman  citizens,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  son 
was  in  the  power  of  the  father.'  Other  cases  rela- 
ting to  the  matter,  called  causae  probatio,  are  stated 
by  Gaius,*  from  which  it  appears  that  the  facilities 
for  obtaining  the  Roman  civitas  were  gradually  ex- 
tended.* 

A  slave  might  obtain  the  civitas  by  manuir's- 
sion  {yindicta),  by  the  census,  and  by  a  testan  <>n 
turn,  if  there  was  no  legal  impediment ;  but  it  de- 
pended on  circumstances,  as  already  stated,  whetl^ 
er  he  became  a  civis  Romanus,  a  Latinus,  or  in 
the  number  of  the  peregrini  'dediticii.    (Vid.  Man- 

DIIIS8IO.) 

The  civitas  could  be  conferred  on  a  foreigner  by 
a  lex,  as  in  the  case  of  Archias,  who  was  a  civis  of 
Heraclea,  a  civitas  which  bad  a  foedus  with  Rome, 
and  who  claimed  the  civitas  Romana  under  the  pro- 
visions of  a  lex  of  Silvanus  and  Carbo,  B.C.  89.*  By 
the  provisions  of  this  lex,  the  person  who  chose  to 
take  the  benefit  of  it  was  required,  within  sixty 
days  after  the  passing  of  the  lex,  to  signify  to  the 
praetor  his  wish  and  consent  to  accept  the  civitas 
{profileri).  Cicero*  speaks  of  the  civitas  being  giv- 
en to  all  the  NeapoUtatii ;  and  in  the  oration  Pro 
Balbo'  he  alludes  to  the  Julian  lex  (B.C.  90),  by 
which  the  civitas  was  given  to  the  sociiand  Latini ; 
and  he  remarks  that  a  great  number  of  the  people 
of  Heraclea  and  Neapolis  made  opposition  to  this 
measure,  preferring  their  former  relation  to  Home 
as  civitates  ftEderatas  (faderit  sui  libertatem)  to 
the  Romana  civitas.  The  lex  of  Silvanus  and 
Carbo  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  supply  a  de- 
fect in  the  Julia  lex,  and  to  give  the  civitas,  under 
certain  limitations,  to  foreigners  who  were  citizens 
of  foederate  states  [faderatit  Htitatibus  adacriptiy 
Thus  the  great  mass  of  the  Italians  obtained  the 
civitas,  and  the  privileges  of  the  former  civitates 
foederatie  were  extended  to  the  provinces,  first  to 
part  of  Gaul,  and  then  to  Sicily,  imder  the  name  of 
Jus  Latii  or  Latinitas.  This  I^atinitas  gave  a  man 
the  right  of  acquiring  the  Roman  citizenship  by 
having  exercised  a  magistratus  in  bis  own  civi- 
tas ;  a  privilege  which  belonged  to  the  fcederatt! 
civitates  of  Italy  before  they  obtained  the  Roman 
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etvttas.  It  intibably  also  included  the  Latinitas  of 
Ulpian,  Uiat  is,  the  commercium  or  individual  privi- 
ty.' 

With  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power, 
the  political  rights  of  Roman  citizens  became  in- 
significant, and  the  commercium  and  the  more  easy 
acquisition  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  were  the 
unl;  parts  of  the  civitas  that  were  valoable.  The 
constitution  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  which  gave  the 
civitas  to  all  the  Roman  world,  applied  only  to  com- 
munities, and  not  to  individutils ;  its  effect  was  to 
make  all  the  cities  in  the  empire  municipia,  and  all 
Latini  into  cives.  The  distinction  of  cives  and  Iji- 
tini,  from  this  time  forward,  only  applied  to  individ- 
uals, namely,  to  freedroen  and  their  children.  The 
peregrinitas,  in  like  manner,  ceased  to  be  applica- 
ble to  communities,  and  only  existed  in  the  dedi- 
ticii  as  a  class  of  individuals.  The  legislation  of 
Justinian  finally  put  an  end  to  what  remained  of 
this  ancient  division  into  classes,  and  the  only  di- 
rision  of  persons  was  into  subjects  of  the  Cnsar 
and  slaves. 

The  origin  of  the  Latinitas  of  Ulpian  is  referred 
by  Savigny,  by  an  ingenious  conjecture,  to  the 
year  B.C.  209,  when  eighteen  of  the  thirty  Latin 
colonies  remained  true  to  Rome  in  their  struggle 
against  Hannibal,  while  twelve  refused  their  aid. 
The  disloyal  colonies  were  punished  ;  and  it  is  a 
conjecture  of  Savigny,  and,  though  only  a  conjec- 
ture, one  supported  by  strong  reasons,  that  the 
eighteen  loyal  colonies  received  the  commercium 
as  the  reward  of  their  loyalty,  and  that  they  are  the 
origin  of  the  Latinitas  of  Ulpian.  This  conjecture 
renders  intelligible  the  passage  in  Cicero's  oration,* 
in  which  he  speaks  of  nexum  and  heieditas  as  the 
rights  of  the  twelve  (eighteen  1)  colonies. 

The  word  civitas  is  often  used  by  the  Roman 
writers  to  express  any  political  community,  as  Civ- 
itas Antiochiensium,  &c. 

(Savigny,  Zeittckrift,  v.,  &c.,  Ueber  die  EnUte- 
kifxg,  £o.,  der  LalinittU;  Heinecc.,  Syntagma,  ed. 
Haubold,  Epicritit ;  Rosshirt,  Gritndlinien  da  Rom. 
Rechit,  EmltitMHg ;  and  vid.  BANisHniifT,  and  d- 

PDT.) 

CLARIGATIO.    {Vid.  Fetiales.) 

CLASSES.    (Vid.  Capot,  Comitia.) 

CLA'SSICUM.    {Vid.  CoRNO.) 

CLAVA'RIUM.    {Vid.  Clavos.) 

CLAVIS  {K\ti(,  dim.  ic^ittilw),  a  Key.  The  key 
was  used  in  very  early  times,  and  was  probably 
introduced  into  Greece  from  Egypt ;  although  Eu- 
stathius'  states  that  in  early  times  all  fastenings 
were  made  by  chains,  and  that  keys  were  compar- 
atively of  a  much  later  invention,  which  invention 
be  attributes  to  the  Laconlans.  Pliny*  records  the 
name  of  Tbeodorus  of  Samoa  as  the  inventor,  the 
person  to  whom  the  art  of  fusing  bronze  and  iron  is 
ascribed  by  Pausanias.     ( Vid.  Bronze,  p.  178  ) 

Wc  have  no  evidence  regarding  the  materials  of 
which  the  Greeks  made  their  keys,  but  among  the 
Romans  the  larger  and  coarser  sort  were  made 
of  iron.  Those  discovered  at  Pumpeii  and  else- 
where are  mostly  of  bronze,  which  we  may  assume 
to  be  of  a  better  description,  such  as  were  kept  by 
the  mistress  Imatnma)  of  the  household.  In  ages 
still  later,  gold  and  even  wood  are  mentioned  as 
materials  from  which  keys  were  made.* 

Among  the  Romans  the  key  of  the  house  was 
oonsignmi  to  the  porter  {janitor'),  and  the  keys  of 
he  other  departments  in  the  household  to  the  slave 
Bpon  whom  the  rare  of  each  department  devolved,' 

!  .'.""''j.T'  '*'•  «"•  C»«»>ib.)— S.  (ProCrcina,  SS.)  — I. 
Ijd  Horn.,  Od.,  ix.>— ♦  (H.  N.,  Tii.,  s:.)— 5.  (Aagurtiiu,  Da 
Dortna.  Chritt.,  St.,  »)— «.  (Apuleiiu,  Mot.,  i.,  p.  M,  ed. 
Oudendotp.— ChijKut,  Bern  ,  ITS.)— 7.  (Ssiuc.,  D«  In,  ii.. 

sea 


upon  a  knowledge  of  wnich  custom  tbc  point  o(  IM 

epigram  in  Martial'  turns. 

When  a  Roman  woman  first  entered  her  hn» 
band's  bouse  after  marriage,  the  keys  of  the  storea 
were  consigned  to  her.  Hence,  when  a  wife  ww 
divorced,  the  keys  were  taken  from  her  ;■  and  wbea 
she  separated  from  her  husband,  slie  sent  him  baek 
the  keys.»  The  keys  of  the  wine-cellar  vrere,  how. 
eTer,  not  given  to  the  wife^  according  to  Pliny,*  wbt 
relates  a  story,  upon  the  authority  of  Fabius  I'ictor, 
of  a  married  woman  being  starved  to  death  by  bei 
relatives  for  having  picked  the  lock  of  the  clOMt  ia 
which  the  keys  of  the  cellar  were  kept. 

The  annexed  woodcut  represents  a  key  found  at 
Pompeii,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  N»> 
pies,  the  size  of  which  indicates  that  it  was  used  at 
a  door-key.  The  tongue,  with  an  eye  in  it,  wbicti 
projects  from  the  extremity  of  the  handle,  s^^od  U) 
suspend  it  ii-om  the  porter's  waist. 


^mrn 


The  expression  <ui  clavt  ease'  corresponds  witk 
the  English  one,  "  to  be  under  lock  and  key ;"  bat 
davit  is  sometimes  used  by  the  Latin  authors  to 
signify  the  bolt  it  shoots.* 

The  city  gates  were  locked  by  keys,'  liko  thoM 
of  our  own  towns  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Another  sort  of  key,  or,  rather,  a  key  fitlmg  an 
other  sort  of  lock,  which  Plautus  calls  clavi*  Loco- 
nica,*  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  with  locks  which 
could  only  be  opened  from  the  inside,  such  as  are 
stated  to  have  been  originally  in  use  anung  the 
Egyptians  and  Laconians  {ab  yap,  wf  viv,  jxrof  i^ow 
<d  K\ti6tt,  iM!  Mov  to  ndixabv  nap'  AiytrTTio*f, 
Kol  AoKuat').  These  are  termed  xXtiHa  tpnrtra  by 
Aristophanes,"  because  they  were  not  visible  on  tbe 
outside,  and  in  tbe  singular,  cUaua  tlavi*,  by  Vii^ 
gil ;"  but  the  reading  in  this  passage  is  very  doubt- 
ful." Other  writers  consider  the  KXttiia  Kpvwri 
and  data  Lacomctt  to  be  false  keys,  such  as  w« 
now  call  "  skeletons,"  and  tbe  Romans,  in  famiUat 
language,  aduUerina ;"  wherein  consists  the  wit  ol 
the  allusion  in  Ovid, 
"  Nomine  cumdoeeat,  quid  agamut,  adulUra  clavtt."** 

The  next  woodcut  represents  one  of  two  similar- 
ly formed  keys,  which  were  discovered  in  Holland, 
and  published  by  Lipsius.'*  It  has  no  handle  to  act 
as  a  lever,  and,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  made 


for  a  lock  with  wards,  which  cannot  be  turned  witk- 
out  a  certain  application  of  force ;  but,  by  insertinf 
the  thumb  or  forefinger  into  the  ring,  it  woiuld  be  aai> 
ply  sufficient  to  raise  a  latch  or  posh  back  a  boh ; 
and  thus  one  sort,  at  least,  of  the  keys  termed  «pvr- 
Tai  seems  to  be  identified  with  the  "  latch-keys"  ia 
use  among  us ;  for,  when  placed  in  the  keybola 
(clavi  immiltend^  foramen"),  it  would  be  almost  cn- 
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CLAVU8  GUBERNACUM. 


irely  ouried  in  it,  the  ring  only,  which  lies  at  rij^t 
inglea  to  the  wards,  and  that  scarcely,  being  visible 
viSiout. 

CI^VUS  (^Aof,  76^1^).  a  NaiL  In  the  subterra- 
neous chaicber  at  Mycens,*  supposed  to  be  the 
treasury  of  Atreus  \  vjew  of  which  is  given  in  Sir 
W.  Cell's  Itinerary  01  Greece  (plate  vi.),  the  stones 
of  which  the  cylindrical  dome  is  constructed  are 
perforated  by  regular  series  of  bronze  nails,  running 
In  perpendicular  rows,  and  at  equal  distances,  from 
•he  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  vault.  It  is  supposed 
that  they  served  to  attach  thin  plates  of  the  same 
metal  to  the  masonry,  as  a  coating  for  the  interior 
)f  the  chamber ;  and  hence  it  is  that  these  subter- 
lanean  works,  which  served  for  prisons  as  well  as 
treasuries,  like  the  one  in  which  Danae  is  said  to 
liave  been  confiDed,  were  called  by  the  poets  brazen 
chambers.*  Two  of  these  nails  are  represented  in 
the  annexed  woodcut,  of  two  thirds  the  real  size  ; 
tbey  consist  of  88  parts  of  copper  to  12  of  tin. 


The  writer  was  prenent  at  the  opening  of  an 
Gtniscan  tomb  at  Caere,  in  the  year  1836,  which  had 
never  been  entered  since  the  day  it  was  closed  up. 
Tbe  masonry  of  which  it  was  constructed  was 
itadded  with  nails  exactly  similar  in  make  and  ma- 
terial to  those  given  above,  upon  wbicli  were  hung 
tainable  ornaments  in  gold  and  silver,  entombed, 
•eoording  to  custom,  with  their  deceased  owner. 

Nails  of  this  description  were  termed  trabaUi  and 
iJkUarct'  by  the  Romans,  because  they  were  used, 
in  building,  to  join  the  larger  beams  {trahtt)  together. 
Hence  the  allusion  of  Cicero,*  "  Ut  hoc  beneficium 
cfno  trabali  figeret ;"  and  Horace  arms  Neccssitas 
with  a  nail  of  the  same  kind,'  or  of  adamant,* 
«iierewitfa  to  rivet,  as  it  were,  irrevocably  the  de- 
crees of  Fortune.  Thus  Atropos  is  represented  in 
IbR  aobjoined  woodcnt,  taken  from  a  cup  found  at 


Ferii{ta,  npon  which  the  story  of  Meleager  and  At- 
lanta is  imbodied,'  with  a  hammer  in  her  right 


1.  (Pins.,  ii,  16,  4  S.)  — ».  (Hot.,  Cirm.,  HI.,  iri.,  1.)  —I. 
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hand,  driving  a  nail  which  she  holds  agamsi  the 
wall  with  her  left. 

The  next  cut  represents  a  nail  of  Roman  wiik- 
manship,'  which  is  highly  orr  cnented  and  voy  eo- 
nous.  Two  of  its  faces  are  given,  but  the  pattern 
varies  on  each  of  the  four. 


tx'^"'— *-* 


It  is  difScult  to  say  to  what  use  this  nail  was  op 
plied.  The  ornamented  head  shows  that  it  wat 
never  intended  to  be  driven  by  the  hammer ;  noi 
would  any  part  but  the  mere  point,  which  alone  is 
plain  and  round,  have  been  inserted  into  any  extra 
neous  material.  It  might  possibly  have  been  used 
for  the  hau-,  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  wood- 
cut on  page  21. 

Bronze  nails  were  used  in  ship-building,*  and  to 
ornament  doors,  as  exhibited  in  those  of  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome ;  in  which  case  the  head  of  the  nail 
was  called  bulla,  and  richly  ornamented,  of  which 
specimens  are  given  at  page  181. 

The  soles  of  the  shoes  worn  by  the  Roman  sol- 
dier were  also  studded  with  n»ls,  thence  called 
"cUtvi  caligarii."  (Yii.  Calioa).  These  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  hob-nails,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  sole  durable,  but  sharp-poiuted  ones, 
in  order  to  give  the  wearer  a  firmer  footing  on  the 
ground ;  for  so  they  are  described  by  Josephus,' 
'Tirod^^oTo  jrnrapfiiva  irvKvolf  kcu  ifeuiv  fflj>ir,.  Thp 
men  received  a  donative  for  the  pivpose  of  provi- 
ding themselves  with  these  necessaries,  which  was 
thence  called  damaivm.* 

CLAVUS  ANNA'LIS.  In  the  early  ages  of 
Rome,  when  letters  were  yet  scarcely  in  use,  the 
Romans  kept  a  reckoning  of  their  years  by  driving 
a  nail,  on  the  ides  of  each  September,  into  the  side 
wall  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus, 
which  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  prastor  Max- 
imus.* In  after  ages  this  practice  fell  into  disuse, 
though  the  ignorant  peasantry  seem  to  have  retain- 
ed the  custom,  as  a  method  of  marking  dates,  down 
to  a  very  late  period.*  Upon  some  occasions  a  dic- 
tator was  created  tn  drive  the  nail ;  but  then  it  was 
not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  marking  the  year,  but 
from  a  superstitious  feeling  that  any  great  calamity, 
which  happened  at  the  time  to  afflict  the  city,  would 
be  stayed  if  the  usual  ceremony  was  performed  by 
another  than  the  usual  officer.' 

CLAVUS  GUBERNA'CULI,  the  handle  or  shaft 
of  a  rudder,*  which  Vitruvius*  appropriately  terms 
"  antcL  guiemacuU,  quod  olof  a  Gracit  appetlatur." 
The  rudder  itself  is  gubtmamlum  ;  in  Greek,  in?<Jo- 
Xtmi.  Both  the  words  are  accurately  distinguished 
by  Virgil,** 
"  Ivte  gubemaculo  reclar  luMt,  ipae  maguter, 

Nortalurque  sirs*,  elavumque  ad  littora  toTfuet,' 
and  by  Cicero."    But  it  is  sometimes  used  for  thr 
rudder  itself,  as,  for  instance,  by  Ennius : 
"  Ut  davum  rectum  lentam,  navemque  gubtntem. '" 

Olof  is  also  used  in  both  senses,  and  in  the  sami  • 
way."    The  true  meaning  o'  the  word  will  be  un- 
derstood by  referring  to  the  woodcut  at  page  58  in 
which  a  ship  with  its  rudder  is  represented :  the 


1.  (C»]rli«,  Recoeil  d'Antiii.,  tom.  T.,  pi.  M.)— 1  (V«got.,iT 
34.)— S.  (Bell.  Jud.,VI.,  i.,7.)— 4.  (Tacit.,  Hilt.,  iii.,  M.)-*. 
(Teitus,  ■.  v.  Cla».  Annal. — LiT.,  Tii.,  3. — Cic  ad  Att. .  t.,  15.1 
— 0.  (Petron.,  c,  135  J  — 7.  (Lir.,  Tii.,  3  ;  riii.,  18;  u  tS.)— 8 
(Serr.  ad  Virg.,  .fin.,  r.,  177.)— 8.  (r.,  8.)— 10.  (JEn.,  •  ,  17BJ 
—11.  (ProSezt.,  9,)  — 13.  (Compara  Cic.  ad  Fam.,  ix..  I>  )- 
It.  (Tbomai  Magiit.,  •  w.\ 
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CLAVUS  LATUS. 


OI^VUS  LATUh 


pule  by  which  it  ii  faatened  to  the  ship's  side  !•  the 

•■Jamu.    (Vid.  Gubirnaculum.) 

CLAVUS  lATUS,  CLAVUS  ANGUSTUS. 
The  meaning  of  these  words  has  given  rise  to  much 
difference  of  opinion  among  modern  writers.  Sca- 
liger'  considered  the  clavus  to  haTc  been  an  orna- 
ment detached  from  the  dress,  and  worn  round  the 
neck  like  a  iii/Za.  (Fu2.  Bulla.)  Ferrarius  suppo- 
sed it  to  be  a  scarf  or  band  thrown  over  the  shoul- 
ders, the  ends  of  which  liung  down  in  front.  Some 
writers  consider  it  to  have  been  a  round  boss  or 
backle,  resembling  the  head  of  a  nail,  fastened  to 
the  front  part  of  the  tunic  which  covered  the  chest ; 
others  the  hem  of  the  dres:  cither  at  the  edges  or  at 
the  bottom;  and  others,  i>eain,  the  dress  itself 
checkered  with  stripes  of  purple,  or  with  ornaments 
resembling  nails,  either  sewn  on  to,  or  woven  in,  the 
febric,  such  as  in  modern  Inngudge  would  be  termed 
figured.* 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  not  one  of 
the  ancient  statues,  representing  persons  of  senato- 
rian,  consular,  or  equestrian  rank,  contain  the  slight- 
est trace  in  their  draperies  of  anything  resembling 
the  accessories  above  enumerated ;  some  indica- 
tions of  which  would  not  have  been  constantly  omit- 
ted, if  the  claviu  had  been  a  thing  of  substance  ei- 
ther affixed  to  the  dress  or  person.  But  if  it  form- 
ed only  a  distinction  of  colour,  without  producing 
any  alteration  in  the  for:n  or  mass  of  the  materia 
wherewith  the  gannent  was  made,  such  as  a  mere 
streak  of  purple  interwoven  in  the  fabric,  or  em- 
broidered or  sewed  on  it,  it  will  be  evident  to  any 
person  conversant  with  the  principles  of  art,  that 
the  sculptor,  who  attends  only  to  form  and  mass, 
would  never  attempt  to  express  the  meie  accidents 
of  colour;  and.  xinsequently,  that  such  a  clavus 
would  not  be  represented  in  scnlptnre.  But  in  paint- 
ing, which  long  survived  the  sister  art,  we  do  find 
examples  in  some  works  executed  at  a  very  late  pe- 
riod, some  of  which  are  subsequently  inserted,  in 
which  an  ornament  like  the  clavus,  such  as  it  is  im- 
plied to  be  by  the  words  of  Horace,'  latum  demisit 
peciore  elavum,  seems  evidently  to  have  been  repre- 
sented. 

The  most  satisfactory  conclusion,  therefore,  seems 
to  be,  that  the  claviu  was  merely  a  band  of  purple 
colour,*  hence  called  lujnen  purpura,'  either  sewed 
to  the  dress*  or  interwoven  in  the  fabric' 

Clavd»  Laths.  The  clavus  worn  by  the  Romans 
was  of  two  fashions,  one  broad  and  the  other  nar- 
row, denominated  respectively  clavus  latua  and  cla- 
viu angiuhu.*  The  vest  which  it  distinguished 
properly  and  originally  was  the  tunic  {vid.  Tunica), 
called  therefore  tunica  laiiclavia  and  tunica  angusti- 
ctavia ;'  and  hence  the  word  clavus  is  sometimes 
used  separately  to  express  the  garment  itself."  The 
former  was  a  distinctive  badge  of  the  senatorian 
order,"  and  hence  it  is  used  to  signify  the  senatorial 
dignity,'*  and  laticUviux  for  the  person  who  enjoys 
it.'*  It  consisted  in  a  single  broad  band  of  purple 
colour,  extending  perpendicularly  from  the  neck 
down  the  centre  of  the  tunic,  in  the  manner  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  copied 
from  a  painting  of  Rome  personified,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Barberini  family,  the  execution  of 
which  is  of  a  very  late  period. 

The  position  of  the  band  in  the  centre  of  the  chest 
ij  .'identified  with  the  latus  clavus,  because  /leaomp- 


1.  (id  VstTon.,  D«  Ling.  Lot.,  riii.)  —  S.  (Ferraria*,  De  Re 
Vestimrim,  iii.,  13.— Rukeuiiu,  Id.,  i.,  I  ;— 3.  (Sat.,  I.,  ti.,  SB.)-~ 
I.  (Aero  in  Unr.,  Sat.,  1.,  t.,  35,  "  Latum  cUrum  purpunun  di- 
nt ")— S.  (St«t.,  SylT.,  IV.,  T.,  42.— Quintil.,  viii.,  5,  28.)— «. 
JBar.,  En.  ad  Pii ,  18.)— 7.  (Featui,  >.  v.  ClaTit.— Quintil.,  1.  c 
— Vetot  liSxicon  Gnec.  Latin.,  Xlop^ipa  ivv^aulviu  Clavua. — 
Bench.,  XlafiAii,  ih  rif  xirOn  Tnp^iipa.)— e.  (Pitiac.,  Lax. 
Antui.)— t.  (Vd.  Mu.,  T.,1,  7.)— 10.  (Suet,  Jul.,  4S.)  — II. 
(Aero  ,  I.  c— Ovid,  Trial.,  IV.,  x..  SS.)— 18  ( 5uct  TiH  ■  3J.— 
«nt ,  3,  4.)— 13.  (Suet.,  OcUt..  18.) 
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^vpa,'  in  the  Septnagint,  is  translated  in  the  Vulgate 
tunica  clmata  purpura ;  and  the  converse,  ;firu»« 
itopfvpoOv  ftemXtvKov,*  is  thus  interpreted  by  Qoin- 
tus  Curtius,*  "  Pmfwrea  tuntat  meiitim  mlbttm  intcx- 
lum  arat."  In  distinction  to  the  aognstus  clama,  U 
is  termed  purpur*  HM^or,*  pmpmrm  latiar,*  ami  the 
gannent  it  decorated,  tumc*  potttu,*  or  x"^  ^*'»- 

The  tnnica  laticlavla  was  n*t  fastened  round  tlw 
waist  like  the  common  tunio  which  is  worn  by  VSa 
centurion  (p.  231),  but  lelt  loose,  in  order  that  the 
clavus  might  lie  fiat  and  conspicuously  over  th« 
chest,*  which  accounts  for  the  allusion  of  Sylla, 
when  he  termed  Julius  Geesar  male  pracinctum  pur- 
trum ;  for  we  are  informed  by  Suetonius'  that' he 
was  the  cnly  person  ever  known  to  wear  a  girdle  tm 
his  laticlave. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  latns 
clavus  was  not  worn  in  childhood,  that  is,  with  the 
toga  prtetexta ;  but  it  is  not  so  clear  whether,  da- 
ring the  earlier  ages  of  the  Republic,  it  was  assumed 
with  the  toga  virilis,  or  only  upon  admission  into 
the  senate.  Probably  the  practice  was  diScrent  at 
diflerent  periods.'* 

The  right  of  wearing  the  latns  clavus  was  aiso 
given  to  the  children  of  equestrians,"  at  least  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  as  a  prelnde  to  entering  the  sen- 
ate-house. This,  however,  was  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal indulgence,  and  not  of  individual  right ;  for  it 
was  grant^  only  to  persons  of  very  ancient  fami^ 
and  corresponding  wealth,"  and  then  by  spedal 
favour  of  the  emperor."  In  such  cases  the  latoa 
clavus  was  assumed  with  the  toga  virilis,  and  worn 
until  the  age  arrived  at  inhirh  the  young  equestrian 
was  admissible  into  the  senate,  when  it  was  relio 
quisbed  and  the  angustus  clavns  resomed,  if  a  di» 
inclination  on  his  part,  or  any  other  circumstances, 
prevented  him  from  entering  the  senate,  as  was  tha 
case  with  Ovid  :'♦ 

"  Curia  rettabal ;  davi  mensura  eoaeta  ttt ; 
Mapu  erat  nostris  virihis  ittud  oput." 
Bat  it  seems  that  the  latus  clavus  could  be  agan 
resumed  if  the  same  individual  subsequently  nished 
to  become  a  senator,'*  and  hence  a  fickle  charactei 
is  designated  as  one  who  is  always  changing  hii 
clavus  :'• 


1.  (Kmi.,  iii.,  SI.)— 1.  (Xen.,  Cjmp.,  Tiii.,  3.  i  IS.)— 3.  (lU 
iii.,  38.)— 4.  (Jar.,  Sat.,  i.,  106.)— S.  (Plin.,  H  N,  xxxiii..  T.| 
— 0.  (Stat.,  Sylv.,  V.,  ii.,  29.)— 7.  (Diod.  Sic.,  Eelog.  36,  p.  Sl^ 
ad.  Weaaaling.—  Strab.,  iii.,  S,  p.  448,  ed.  Siebenk.)--^.  ((Jnintil 
li.,  3,  138.)— 9.  (Jul.,  4S.)— 10.  (Compare  Suet.,  Oct«T_  38,  W4 
—II.  (0»id,  Trial.,  IV.,  x.,  29.)-12.  (Stat.,  Sjli.,  it.,  8,  ».- 
Dig.  24,  tit.  I,  a.  43.)— IS.  (Suol.,  Veip.,  3.— Tacit.,  Amb,  x«l. 
IT.— Plin.,  Epial.,  ii.,  9.)— 14.  (CVmnara  Triau,  IV.,  z  ,  IT.wM 
»  )— IS.  (Hur ,  Sat.,  I.,  ri.,  S5.)-I«.  I  nor .  Sat .  II  ,«<■.,  I*  > 
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»  Yixtt  tnafualu,  eUeum  mvtabat  t*  horai." 
The  latDs  clavus  was  also  worn  by  the  priests  of 
Saturn  at  Canhage,*  and  bjr  the  priests  of  Hercules 
at  Cadiz  ;*  and  napkins  were  sometimes  so  decora- 
ted,' as  wpll  as  table-cloths,  and  coverlets  (laralia) 
'or  the  couches  upon  which  the  ancients  reclined  at 
their  meals.* 

The  lalus  clavus  is  said  to  have  been  Introduced 
((  Komo  I17  Tttllns  Hostilius,  and  to  hare  been 
ld}pted  by  bira  after  his  conquest  of  the  Etrus- 
!lin9  ;*  nor  doe  3  it  appear  to  have  been  confined  to 
try  particular  class  during  the  earlier  periods,  but 
to  have  heen  worn  by  all  ranks  promiscuously.*  It 
was  laid  aside  in  public  mourning.' 

CiiTcs  AxGusTus.  This  ornament  is  not  found, 
My  more  than  the  latus  clavus,  upon  any  of  the 
wnks  executed  before  the  decline  of  the  arts ;  and 
therefore  the  same  difficulties  occii.  io  attempting 
to  define  its  form  and  fashion.  I'hat  it  was  nar- 
rower than  the  other  is  evident  from  the  name 
done,  as  well  as  from  other  epithets  bestowed  upon 
.%—"piipeT  clavus,"*  " aTctum  purpuric  lumen;"* 
and  that  it  was  of  a  iiurple  colour,  attached  to  a  ta- 
i:ic  girt  at  the  waist,  is  also  evident  from  the  pas- 
fljes  of  Statius  ana  Qoinctilian"  already  cited. 
There  is,  moreover,  leason  for  supposing  that  the 
angustus  clavus  consisted  in  two  narrow  stripes 
instead  of  one  broac!  one ;  for  it  is  observed  that 
the  word  clavus  is  always  used  in  the  singular 
number  when  the  tunica  laticlavia  is  referred  to, 
whereas  the  plural  number  (,clam)  is  often  met  with 
in  reference  to  the  angusticlavia ;  as  in  the  passage 
of  Quinctilian  just  mentioned,  purpura  is  applied  to 
the  farmer,  and  purpura  to  the  latter  of  these  gar- 
ments. It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  the  an- 
gnsticlave  was  distinguished  by  two  narrow  purple 
•tnpes,  running  parallel  to  each  other  from  the  top 
io  the  bottom  of  tiie  tunic,  one  from  each  shoulder, 
ill  the  manner  represented  by  the  three  figures  in- 
troduied  below,  all  of  which  are  taken  from  sepul- 
ffcral  paintings  executed  subsequently  to  the  intro- 
factioD  of  Christianity  at  Rome.  The  female  figure 
on  the  left  hand,  which  is  copied  from  Buonarotti," 
iqnesents  the  goddess  Moneta,  and  she  wears  a 
T^olar  tunic.  The  one  on  the  right  hand  is  from 
a  cemetery  on  the  Via  Salara  Nova,  and  repre- 
Knts  Prise  ilia,  an  early  martyr;  it  is  introduced 
'a>  show  the  whole  extent  of  the  clavi ;  but  the 
faess  she  wears  is  not  the  common  tunic,  but  of 
'ite  kind  called  Datmitica,  the  sleeves  of  which  are 
abw  claratie. 


Tin  dext  dguro  is  seleoted  from  three  ol  a  sim- 
•r  kind,  representing   Shadrach,  Meshach.  and 


1  n'fttall.,  D«  P»1L,  c.  4.)— S.  (Sil.  ItoL,  iii.,  87.)— 3. 
tjlat .  Ep,  IT.,  xlri,  IT.— PetroB.,  M.)~4.  (Ainm.  Ilarcell., 
m,\iii.,  «.)S.  (PKb.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  6J.)-«.  (PUn.,  H.  N., 
miii.,7.)— 7.  (Lnr_  ii.,  7.)— 8.  (Sui.,  Sylv.,  V.,  ii.,  18.)— ». 
(Il,ir.,f.,4S.)— 10.  (XI.,  iii.,  1S8.)— II.  (Oaerrazioni  toim 
•Mt  Fnnumi  di  Vw  latidd  41  Vatn,  Tit.  xxiz., Bg  1.) 
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Abednegp,  from  the  tomb  of  Pope  Callisto  on  tr>« 
Via  Appia ;  all  three  wear  the  ordinary  tunic  girt 
at  the  waist,  as  indicated  by  Quinctilian,  but  with 
long  sleeves,  as  was  customary  under  the  Empire, 
and  the  stripes  are  painted  in  purple ;  so  tbat  we 
may  fairly  consider  it  to  afford  a  correct  example' 
of  the  tunica  angasticlaria. 


This  decoration  belonged  properly  to  the  eques- 
trian order ,'  for,  thougti  llie  children  of  equestrians, 
as  has  heen  stated,  were  sometimes  honoured  by 
permission  to  wear  the  latus  clavus  at  an  early  age, 
they  were  obliged  to  lay  it  aside  if  they  did  nut  en- 
ter the  senate  when  the  appointed  time  arrived, 
which  obligation  appears  to  have  been  lost  sight  of 
for  some  time  after  the  Augustan  period ,  lor  it  is 
stated  by  Lampridius*  that  Alexander  Severus  dis- 
tinguished the  equites  from  the  senatorcs  by  the 
character  of  their  clavus,  which  must  be  taken  as 
a  recurrence  to  the  ancient  practice,  and  not  an 
innovation  then  first  adopted. 

*CLEM'ATIS  or  CLEMATI'TIS  (xXv/iortf,  kTl^ 
fiarlrif),  a  species  of  plant,  commonly  identifieid 
with  the  Winter-green  or  Periwinkle.  Uioscorides* 
mentions  two  kinds  :  the  first  of  these  Sprengei 
refers  to  the  Periwinkle,  namely,  Yinca  major  or 
minor ;  the  other,  which  is  properly  called  KXe/uiTl- 
r<f ,  be  is  disposed  to  follow  Sibthorp  in  referring  to 
the  Clemalit  cirrhota.  The  term  xXtiuaric  is  derived 
from  x^/M,  "  a  tendril"  or  "  clasper,"  and  has  ref- 
erence to  the  climbing  habits  of  the  plant.  The 
epithets  Sa^voeii^^  ("  laurel-like")  and  a/ivpvoeii^ 
("  myrrh-like")  are  sometimes  given  to  the  kAq/ki- 
ri'f,  as  well  as  that  of  iroXvyovotti^f,  "  resembling 
TToXvyovov,  or  Knot-grass.  "*  Pliny  derives  the  Latin 
name  vittca  from  vincire,  "  to  bind"  or  "  encom- 
pass," in  allusion  to  the  Winter-green's  encircling 
or  twining  around  trees.*  The  same  writer  alludes 
to  various  medical  uses  of  this  plant,  in  cases  of 
dysentery,  fluxions  of  the  eyes,  hsmorrhoides,  the 
bite  of  serpents,  &c.  It  is  found  sometimes  with 
white  flowers,  less  frequently  with  red  or  purple 
ones.*  The  name  of  this  plant  in  modern  Greece 
is  iypioixrCa.    Sibthorp  found  it  in  Elis  and  Argolis. ' 

CLEPSV'DRA.    ( Vid.  Hoholooium.) 

CLERU'CHI  {KTiijpoCx"^)-  Athenian  citizens  who 
occupied  conquered  lands  were  termed  xXnfioSxot, 
and  their  possession  KXiipovxia.  The  earliest  ex- 
ample to  which  the  term,  in  its  strict  sense,  is  ap- 
plicable, is  the  occupation  of  the  domains  of  the 
Chalcidian-  knights  {lmro66T<u)  by  four  thousand 
Athenian  citizens,  B.C.  b06.* 

In  assigning  a  date  to  the  commencement  of  this 
system  of  colonization,  we  must  remember  that  the 
principle  of  a  division  of  conquered  land  Had  exist- 
ed from  time  immemorial  in  the  Grecian  states. 
Nature  herself  seemed  to  intend  that  the  Greek 
should  rule  and  the  barbarian  obey  ;  and  hence,  in 
the  case  of  the  barbarian,  it  wore  no  appearance  of 


1.  (Pitarc.,  ii.,  88.— Lunprid.,  Alex.  8«t.,  37.)— a.  ;1  e.)  -J 
(ir.,  7.)— 4.  (Diotror.,  I.  e  -Bilierlwr^  Flora  Clanica,  p  ••  1 
5.  (H.  N..  xxi.,  K.—kmh,  D«  Herb ,  18.)— 0.  (BiUerlwei. .  <  < 
—7.  (BilleriMcli.  I.  c  k-8   cllsiid..  '.,  77.) 
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Mrshness.  Such  a  system,  howerer,  was  more 
rare  between  Greek  and  Greek.  Yet  the  Di  rians, 
m  their  conquest  of  the  Peloponcese,  and  still  more 
remarkably  in  the  subjugation  of  Messenia,  bad  set 
an  example.  In  what,  then,  did  the  Athenian  k^ 
povxiat  differ  from  this  division  of  territory,  or  from 
the  ancient  colonies  1  In  the  first  place,  the  name, 
in  its  technical  sense,  was  of  later  date,  and  the 
Greek  would  not  have  spoken  of  the  xXiipouxiai  of 
f.yourgus,  anymore  than  the  Roman  of  the  "Agra- 
iiic  laws''  of  Romulus  or  Ancus.  Secondly,  we 
khuuld  remember  that  the  term  was  always  used 
with  a  reference  to  the  original  allotment :  as  the 
lands  were  devised  or  transferred,  and  the  idea  of 
the  first  division  lost  sight  of,  it  would  gradually 
cease  to  be  applied.  The  distinction,  however,  be- 
tween tX^poSxoi  and  uKotn-oi  was  not  merely  one 
of  words,  but  of  things  The  only  object  of  the 
earlier  colonies  was  to  relieve  surplus  population, 
or  to  provide  a  home  for  those  whom  internal  quar- 
rels had  exiled  from  their  country.  Most  usually 
they  originated  in  private  enterprise,  and  became 
independent  of,  and  lost  their  interest  in,  the  parent 
state.  On  the  other  hand,  it  wa^  essential  to  the 
very  notion  of  a  KXiipovxla  that  it  should  be  a  public 
enterprise,  and  should  always  retain  a  connexion 
more  or  less  intimate  with  Athens  herself  The 
word  xXnpovxia,  as  Wachsmuth  has  well  observed, 
conveys  the  notion  of  property  to  be  expected  and 
formally  appropriated ,  v/hereas  the  a-oiKot  of  an- 
cient times  went  out  to  conquer  lands  for  them- 
selves, not  to  divide  those  which  were  already  con- 
quered. 

The  connexion  with  the  parent  state  subsisted, 
as  has  just  been  hinted,  in  all  degrees.  Sometimes, 
•I  in  tl\e  case  of  Lesbos,'  the  holders  of  land  did 
not  reside  upon  their  estates,  but  let  them  to  the 
original  inhabitants,  while  themselves  remained  at 
Athens..  The  condition  of  these  kXjipoSxm  did  not 
differ  from  that  of  Athenian  citizens  who  had  es- 
tates in  Attica.  All  their  political  rights  they  not 
only  retained,  but  exercised  as  Athenians ;  in  the 
capacity  of  landholders  of  Lesbos  they  could  scarce- 
ly have  been  recognised  by  the  state,  or  have  borne 
any  corporate  relation  to  it.  Another  case  was 
where  the  xXiipoBxoi  resided  on  their  estates,  and 
either  with  or  without  the  old  inhabitants,  formed 
a  new  community.  These  still  retained  the  rights 
of  Athenian  citizens,  which  distance  only  precluded 
them  from  exercising :  they  used  the  Athenian 
courts ;  and  if  they  or  their  children  wished  to  re- 
turn to  Athens,  naturally  and  of  course  they  re- 
gained the  exercise  of  their  former  privileges.  Of 
this  we  have  the  most  positive  proof:*  as  the  sole 
object  of  these  xTi^povxiai  was  to  form  outposts  for 
the  defence  of  Athenian  commerce,  it  was  the  in- 
terest of  the  parent  state  to  unite  them  by  a  tie  as 
kindly  as  possible  ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
icuividuals  would  have  been  found  to  risk,  in  a 
doubtful  enterprise,  the  rights  of  Athenian  citi- 
zens. 

Sometimes,  however,  tlie  connexion  might  grad- 
oally  dissolve,  and  the  xXvpoOxoi  sink  into  the  con- 
dition of  mere  allies,  or  separate  wholly  from  the 
mother-country.  In  .£gina,  Sciune,  Potidsa,  and 
other  places,  where  the  original  community  was 
done  away,  the  colonists  were  most  completely 
onder  the  control  of  Athens.  Where  the  old  in- 
habitants were  led  unmolested,  we  may  conceive 
their  admixture  to  have  had  a  twofold  effect :  either 
the  new-comers  would  make  common  cause  with 
Ifaom,  and  thus  would  arise  the  alienation  alluded 
to  above,  or  jealousy  and  dread  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants might  make  the  colonists  more  entirely 
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dependant  on  the  mother  state.  It  seems  m^was.. 
ble  to  define  accurately  when  the  isop(dite  idadoi 
with  Athens  may  have  ceased,  although  such  caaN 
undoubtedly  occurred. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  tM 
KXripoixoi  were  among  the  Athenian  tiibutaiies 
Probably  this  depended  a  good  deal  upon  the  imia- 
perity  of  the  colony.  We  cannot  conceive  that  col- 
onies which  were  established  as  military  outpost^ 
in  otherwise  unfavourable  situations,  would  ben 
such  a  burden :  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  improb- 
able that  the  state  would  unnecessarily  forego  the 
tribute  which  it  had  previously  received,  whwe  the 
lands  bad  formerly  belonged  to  tributary  allies. 

It  was  to  Pericles  Athens  was  chiefly  indebted 
for  the  extension  and  permanence  of  her  col(Hual 
settlements.  His  principal  object  was  to  provide 
for  the  redundancies  of  population,  and  raise  the 
poorer  citizens  to  a  fortune  becoming  the  dignity  lA 
Athenian  citizens.  It  was  of  this  class  of  persons 
the  settlers  were  chiefly  composed ;  the  state  pro- 
vided them  with  arms,  and  defrayed  the  expenses 
of  their  journey.  The  principle  of  division  doubt- 
less was,  that  all  who  wished  to  partake  in  the  ad- 
venture applied  voluntarily ;  it  was  then  determined 
by  lot  who  should  or  should  not  receive  a  share. 
Sometimes  they  had  a  leader  appointed,  who,  altei 
death,  received  all  the  honours  of  the  founder  nf  a 
colony  (oixKTT^f). 

The  CleruchiK  were  lost  by  the  battle  of  M%s»- 
potami,  but  partially  restored  on  the  revival  of 
Athenian  power.  For  a  full  account  of  them,  see 
Wachsmuth,  Hittorical  AntiquUiet,  ^  56,  6 ;  BSckh, 
Pvblic  Earn,  of  Athent,  iii.,  18 ;  and  the  referenoe* 
in  Herman's  Manual,  vi.,  117. 

CLETE'RES  or  CLET'ORES  (xX^Tvptt  or  xXi- 
Topec).  The  Athenian  summuners  were  not  officii] 
persons,  but  merely  witnesses  to  the  prosecutoi 
that  he  had  served  the  defendant  with  a  notice  of 
the  action  brought  against  him,  and  the  day  upoK 
which  it  would  be  requisite  for  him  to  if.-\eai  before 
the  proper  magistrate,  in  order  that  the  drst  exam- 
ination of  the  case  might  commence.'  In  Aris- 
tophanes* we  read  of  one  summoner  only  being 
employed,  but  two  are  generally  mentioned  by  the 
orators  as  the  usual  number.*  The  names  of 
the  summoners  were  subscribed  to  the  declartt- 
tion  or  bill  of  the  prosecutor,  and  were,  of  coarse, 
essential  to  the  validity  of  all  proceedings  founded 
upon  it.  What  has  been  hitherto  stated  applies  in 
general  to  all  causes,  whether  iUai  or  ypa^ :  but 
in  some  which  commenced  with  an  information  laid 
before  magistrates,  and  an  arrest  of  the  accused  ■n 
consequence  (as  in  the  case  of  an  hidtt^if  or  elaay- 
yeXia),  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  a  summocSt 
nor,  of  course,  witnesses  to  its  service.  In  tha 
eidSvai  and  doKi/maiat  also,  when  held  at  the  reg 
ular  times,  no  summons  was  issued,  as  the  persons 
whose  character  might  be  affected  by  an  accusation 
were  necessarily  present,  nr  presumed  to  be  so ;  bm 
if  the  prosecutor  had  let  the  proper  day  pass,  and 
proposed  to  hold  a  special  etBivti  at  any  other  tima 
during  the  year  in  which  the  defendant  was  liaUe 
to  be  called  to  account  for  his  conduct  in  offion 
(v)rev0wof),  the  agency  of  simmioncrs  was  as  re- 
quisite as  in  any  other  case.  Of  the  ioKiiaaiai, 
that  of  the  orators  alone  had  no  fixed  time ;  but 
the  first  step  in  the  cause  was  not  the  usual  l«gal 
summons  (irp6aKX^m(),  but  an  announcement  froiB 
the  prosecutor  to  the  accused  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people.* 

In  the  event  of  persons  subsoribicg  themsdvea 
falsely  as  summoners,  ihey  exposed  themselves  U 
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■o  action  (VxvdoxAirretac)  at  ti.e  suit  of  the  party 
aggrieved. 

*CLETHRA  (jtA^po),  the  Alder.    (VW.  Alkcb.) 

CLIBANA'RII.     (Vid.  Catapheacti  ) 

ULIENS  is  said  to  contain  the  same  element  as 
the  Teib  duert,  to  "hear"  or  "obey," and  is  accord- 
ingly compared  by  Niebuh:  with  the  German  word 
kotrigtT,  "  a  dependant." 

In  the  time  of  Cicero,  we  find  patronus  in  the 
lense  of  adviser,  advocate,  or  defender,  opposed  to 
eUens  in  the  sense  of  the  person  defended,  or  the 
eonsultor ;  and  this  use  of  the  word  must  be  refer- 
red, as  we  shall  see,  to  the  original  character  of  the 
patronus.'  The  relation  of  a  master  to  his  libera- 
ted slave  (liliertut)  was  expressed  by  the  word  pa- 
tronus, and  the  libertus  was  the  cliens  of  his  pa- 
tronus. Any  Roman  citixen  who  wanted  a  protec- 
tor might  attach  himself  to  a  patronus,  and  wouM 
thenceforward  be  a  cliens.  Distinguished  Romans 
were  also  sometimes  the  patroni  of  states  and  cit- 
ies, which  were  in  a  certain  relation  of  subjection 
or  friendship  to  Rome ;  and  in  this  respect  they 
may  be  compared  to  colonial  agents,  or  persons 
among  us  who  are  employed  to  look  alter  the  inter- 
ests of  the  mother-country,  except  that  among  the 
Romans  such  services  were  never  remunerated  di- 
rectly, though  there  might  be  an  indirect  remuner- 
ation.* This  relationship  between  patronus  and 
cliens  was  indicated  by  the  word  clientela,*  which 
also  expressed  the  whole  body  of  a  man's  clients.* 
*n  the  Greek  writers  on  Roman  history,  patronus 
!s  represented  by  irpoorunyj-,  and  cliens  by  iteXuTri;. 

The  clientela,  but  in  a  different  form,  existed  as 
fiir  back  as  the  records  or  traditions  of  Roman  his- 
tory extend ;  and  the  fullowing  is  a  brief  notice  of 
its  origin  and  character,  as  stated  by  Dionysius,'  in 
which  the  writer's  terms  are  kept : 

Romulus  gave  to  the  timarpidcu  the  care  of  reli- 
gion, the  honores  (uf>xea>),  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  administration  of  the  state.  The  iri- 
fu  JiKoi  (whom,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  he  has  ex- 
plained to  be  the  icX7i6tioi)  had  none  of  these  privi- 
leges, and  they  were  also  poor ;  husbandry  and  the 
necessary  arts  of  life  were  their  occupation.  Rom- 
nlos  thus  intrusted  the  iti/iortnoi  to  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  JTarpiKioi  (who  are  the  rinrorpidiu),  and  per- 
mitted each  of  them  to  choose  his  patron.  This  re- 
lationship between  the  patron  and  the  client  was 
called,  says  Dionysius,  patronia.* 

The  relative  rights  and  dotiea  of  patrons  and  cli- 
ents were,  according  to  Dionysius,  the  following : 

The  patron  was  the  legal  adviser  of  the  cliens ; 
he  'was  the  client's  guardian  and  protector,  as  he 
was  the  guardian  and  protector  of  his  own  children ; 
be  maintained  the  client's  sait  when  he  was  wrong- 
ed, and  defended  him  when  another  complained  of 
being  wronged  by  him :  in  a  word,  the  patron  was 
the  guardian  of  the  client's  interests,  both  private 
aod  public.  The  client  contributed  to  the  marriage 
poTtioa  of  the  patron's  daughter,  if  the  patron  was 
poor,  and  to  his  ransom,  or  that  of  bis  children,  if 
tlie7  were  taken  prisoners ;  he  paid  the  costs  and 
damages  of  a  suit  which  the  patron  lost,  and  of  any 
penal^  in  which  he  was  condemned ;  he  bore  a 
part  of  the  patron's  expenses  incurred  by  his  dis- 
charging public  duties,  or  filling  the  honourable  pla- 
ces in  the  state.  Neither  party  coold  accuse  the 
other,  or  bear  testinuiny  against  the  other,  or  give 
his  vote  against  the  other.  This  relationship  be- 
tween patron  and  clii  nt  subsisted  for  many  genera- 
tions, and  resembled  in  all  respects  the  relation- 
ship by  blood.    It  was  the  glory  of  illustrious  fami- 
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lies  to  have  many  clients,  and  to  add  tii  the  oufflbei 
transmitted  to  them  by  their  ancestors.  But  ttx 
clients  were  not  limited  to  the  dtiitoTiKoL :  the  colo 
nies,  and  the  states  connected  with  Rome  by  aUi 
anoe  and  friendship,  and  the  conquered  states,  had 
their  patrons  at  Rome ;  and  the  senate  frequently 
referred  the  disputes  betwee.i  such  states  to  theii 
patrons,  and  abided  by  their  decision. 

The  value  of  this  passage  consists  in  its  contain 
ing  a  tolerably  intelligible  statement,  whether  tnie 
or  false,  of  the  relation  of  a  patron  and  client. 
What  persons  actually  composed  ttie  body  of  cli 
ents,  or  what  was  the  real  historical  origin  of  the 
clientela,  is  immaterial  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
standing what  it  was.  It  is  clear  that  Dionysius 
understood  the  Roman  state  as  originally  consisting 
of  patricii  and  plebeii,  and  he  has  said  that  the  ch- 
ents  were  the  plebs.  Now  it  appears,  from  hi:  own 
writings  and  from  Livy,  that  there  were  clientes 
who  were  not  the  plebs,  or,  in  other  words,  clientes 
and  plebs  were  not  convertible  terms.  This  pas- 
sage, then,  may  have  little  historical  value  as  ex- 
plaining the  origin  of  the  clients ;  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  clientela  being  voluntary  is  improba- 
ble. Still  something  may  be  extracted  from  the 
passage,  though  it  is  impossible  tu  reconcile  it  alto- 
gether with  all  other  evidence  The  clients  were 
not  servi :  they  had  property  of  their  own,  and  free- 
dom {libertat).  Consistently  with  this  passage,  they 
might  be  Roman  citizens,  enjoying  only  the  com- 
meroium  and  connubium,  but  nut  the  nuffragium  and 
honores,  which  belonged  to  their  patroni.  (VU. 
CivrrAS.)  It  would  also  be  consistent  with  the  state- 
ment of  Dionysius,  that  there  were  free  men  in  the 
state  who  were  not  patricii,  and  did  not  choose  to 
be  clientes ;  hut  if  such  persons  existed  in  the  ear- 
liest period  of  the  Roman  state,  they  must  have  la- 
boured  under  great  civil  disabilities,  and  this,  also, 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  testimony  of  history,  nor 
is  it  improbable.  Such  a  body,  if  it  existed,  must 
have  been  powerless;  but  such  a  body  might  in 
various  ways  increase  in  numbers  and  wealth,  and 
grow  up  into  an  estate,  such  as  the  plebs  afterward 
was.  The  body  of  clientes  might  include  freedmen, 
as  it  certainly  did :  but  it  seems  an  assumption  of 
what  requires  proof  to  infer  (as  Niebuhr  does)  that, 
because  a  patronus  could  put  his  freedman  to  death, 
he  could  do  the  same  to  a  client ;  for  this  involves 
a  tacit  assumption  that  tlie  clients  were  originally 
slaves ;  and  this  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  known. 
Besides,  it  cannot  be  true  that  a  patron  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  freedman,  who 
had  obtained  the  civitas,  any  more  than  he  had 
over  an  emancipated  son.  The  body  of  clientes 
might,  consistently  with  all  that  we  know,  contain 
peregrini,  who  had  no  privileges  at  all ;  and  it 
might  contain  that  class  of  persons  who  bad  the 
commercium,  if  the  commercium  existed  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  state.  (Yid.  Civitas  )  The  lat- 
ter class  of  persons  would  reqnire  a  patronus,  to 
whom  they  might  attach  themselves  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  property,  and  who  might  sue  and  de- 
fend them  in  all  suits,  on  account  of  the  (here  as- 
sumed) inability  of  such  persons  to  sue  in  their  own 
name  in  the  early  agesof  Rome.    ( Vid.  Banishment.) 

The  relation  of  the  patronus  to  the  cliens,  as  rep- 
resented by  Dionysius,  has  an  analogy  to  the  patria 
potestas,  and  the  form  of  the  word  patronus  is  con- 
sistent with  this. 

It  is  stated  by  Niebuhr,  that  "if  a  client  died 
without  heirs,  his  patron  inherited ;  and  this  law 
extended  to  the  case  of  freedmen ;  the  power  of  the 
patron  over  whom  must  certainly  have  been  found- 
ed originally  on  the  general  patronal  right."  TWi 
statement,  if  it  be  correct,  would  be  consistent  witk 
the  quasi  patria  potee"  *  f''i^  paf^nus. 
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Uat  if  a  cliens  died  irt'M  heirs,  coald  be  maka  a 
will  ?  and  if  he  died  withoul  heirs,  could  he  not  dis- 
pose of  his  property  by  will  1  and  if  he  could  not 
make,  or  did  not  malce  a  will,  and  had  heirs,  who 
must  they  be  1  must  they  be  tui  hereit*  ?  had  he  • 
familia,  and,  consequently,  agnatil  (rut.  CooNiTi) 
had  he,  in  fact,  that  connubium,  by  virtue  of  which 
he  could  acquire  the  patria  potestasi  He  might 
kave  all  this  consistently  with  the  statement  of  Di- 
onysius,  and  yet  be  a  citizen  non  optima  jure ;  lor 
ho  had  not  the  honores  and  the  other  distinguishing 
privileges  of  the  patricii,  and,  consistently  with  the 
statement  of  Dionysius,  lie  could  not  vote  in  the 
comitia  curiata.  It  is  not  possible  to  prove  that  a 
Chens  had  all  this,  and  it  seems  equally  impossible, 
from  existing  evidence,  to  show  what  bis  rights  re- 
ally were.  So  far  as  our  extant  ancient  authorities 
show,  the  origin  of  the  clientela,  and  its  true  char- 
acter, were  unknown  to  them.  This  seems  cer- 
tain ;  there  was  a  body  in  the  Roman  state,  at  an 
early  period  of  its  existence,  which  was  neither  pa- 
trician nor  client,  and  a  body  which  once  did  not, 
but  ultimately  did,  participate  in  the  sovereign  pow- 
er :  but  our  knowledge  of  the  true  status  of  the  an- 
cient clients  must  remain  inexact,  for  the  want  of 
sufficient  evidence  in  amount,  and  sufficiently  trust- 
worthy. 

It  is  stated  by  Livy'  that  the  clientes  had  votes 
in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries :  they  were  therefore 
registered  in  the  censors'  books,  and  could  have 
quiritarian  ownership.  (Vid.  Cbntdmvibi.)  They 
had,  therefore,  the  commercium,  possibly  the  con- 
nubium, and  certainly  the  sufTragium.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  Dionysius  understood  them  to  have 
the  sufiragium  at  the  comitia  centuriata ;  but,  if 
such  was  the  legal  status  of  a  cliens,  it  is  impossi- 
Me  that  the  exposition  of  their  relation  to  the  patri- 
eians,  as  given  by  some  modem  writers,  can  be  al- 
ogether  correct. 

It  would  appear,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that 
pa.'.roaa2  and  patricius  were  originally  convertible 
t6rms  at  least  until  Die  plebs  obtained  the  honores. 
From  that  time,  many  of  the  reasons  for  a  person 
being  a  cliens  of  a  patricius  would  cease ;  for  the 
^ebeians  had  acquired  political  importance,  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  laws  and  the  legal  forms, 
and  were  fully  competent  to  advise  their  clients. 
This  change  must  have  contributed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  strict  old  clientela,  and  was  the  transi- 
tion to  the  clientela  of  the  later  ages  of  the  Repub- 
lic* 

Admitting  a  distinction  between  the  plebs  and  the 
old  clientes  to  be  fully  established,  there  is  still  room 
for  careful  investigation  as  to  the  real  status  of  the 
clientes,  and  of  the  composition  of  the  Roman  state 
before  the  estate  of  the  plebs  was  made  equal  to  that 
of  the  patricians. 

This  question  is  involved  in  almost  inextricable 
perplexity,  and  elements  must  enter  into  the  inves- 
tigation which  have  hitherto  hardly  been  noticed. 
Any  attempt  to  discuss  this  question  must  be  pre- 
iiaced  or  followed  by  an  apology. 

CLIENTE'LA.    (Vid.  Cli«n».) 

CLI'MAX.      {Vid.  TOBUENTUM.) 

*:)LIN0P0D'IU.M  {icXivovdiiov),  a  plant  deriving 
Us  i.ame  from  the  resemblance  which  its  roimd  flow- 
er besrs  to  the  foot  of  a  couch  (Mvj/,  *'  a  couch," 
•nd  irovf,  -idof,  "  a  foot.")  It  is  most  probably  the 
Clinopodium  tulgare,  or  Field  Basil,  as  Bauhin  and 
Others  think.  According  to  Prosper  Alpinus,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  same  as  the  Satureia  Graca.  Sib- 
(borp  found  it  on  the  mountains  of  Greece  and  in 
die  island  of  Crete.* 

CLrPEUS  ((jgirtc),  the  large  shield  worn  by  the 


I.  (ii.,  M.)— S.  (Hogo,  Lchibach,  Ac,  i.,  4S8.)— 3.  (Diowvr., 
.,  t?.— BiUaiixoiL,  Fkv*  Clmioa,  p.  IM.) 


Greek)  w'.  Romans,  which  was  originally  of  a  ra> 
cular  form,  and  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  b; 
Prcetus  and  Acrisiua  of  Argos,'  and  therefore  i* 
called  cliptu*  Argolicu*,'  and  likened  to  the  son 
(Compare,  tlsr,  uairida  itdvToc"  Ham*  (utviiai  to 
KvicXovt.*)  But  the  clipeus  is  often  represented  ia 
Roman  sculpture  of  an  oblong  oval,  which  makes 
the  distinction  between  the  common  bucker  aivl 
that  of  Argos. 

It  was  sometimes  made  of  osiers  twisted  togetn- 
er,*  and  therefore  is  called  iria,'  or  of  wood.  The 
wood  or  wicker  was  then  covered  over  with  ox- 
hides of  several  folds  deep,'  and  finally  bound 
round  the  edge  with  metal.* 

The  outer  rim  is  termed  Avrvf,'  Itv(,'*  mptftpaa, 
or  xvxXof  (n^.  Antvx)."  In  the  centre  was  a  pro- 
jection called  iftfaX6(  or  fteaofufuXim,  umbo,  which 
served  as  a  sort  of  weapon  by  itself  {cuncto*  urn- 
bone  repellU"),  or  caused  the  missiles  of  the  e^emy 
to  glance  off  from  the  shield.  It  is  seen  in  the  next 
woodcut,  from  the  column  of  Trajan.  A  spike,  or 
some  other  prominent  excrescence,  was  ix^iuetimea 
placed  upon  the  b/i^aXof,  which  was  called  the 
inoH^oAiov. 


In  the  Homeric  times  the  Greeks  used  a  belt  t« 
support  the  shield;  but  this  custom  was  subse- 
quently discontinued  in  consequence  of  its  great  in 
convenience  (vid.  Balteds,  p.  I.%3),  and  the  follow- 
ing method  was  adopted  in  its  stead :  A  band  oi 
metal,  wood,  or  leather,  termed  xavuv,  was  placed 
across  the  inside  from  rim  to  rim,  likn  the  diametei 
of  a  circle,  to  which  were  affixed  a  number  of  smali 
iron  bars,  crossing  each  other  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  X,  which  met  the  arm  below  the 
inner  bend  of  the  elbow  joint,  and  served  to  steady 
the  orb.  This  apparatus,  which  is  sdid  to  bava 
been  invented  by  the  Carians."  was  termed  ix*"*"* 
or  bx<"'V-  Around  the  inner  edge  ran  a  lesthei 
thong  {irdpiraS),  fixed  by  nails  at  certain  distances, 
so  that  it  formed  a  succession  of  loops  ail  round. 
which  the  soldier  grasped  with  his  hand  (ifiSaXut 
irbpjraKi  yemaiav  xipa^*)-  The  annexed  woodcut, 
which  shows  the  whole  apparatus,  will  render  this 
account  intelligible.  It  is  taken  from  one  of  tt« 
terra  cotta  vases  published  by  Tischbein.'' 


1.  (P«M.,  ii.,  SJ,  6.)— S.  (Vilg.,  JEa.,  iii.,  «37.)— S.  -Hott 
II.,  iii.,  347  ;  r.,  *ii.)—A.  (IL,  lir.,  418  )— «.  (Vir;.,  JBn.,  m, 
039;  Tiii.,69S.)— 0.  (Eurip.,  Supp.,  D»7.— Traul,  1901.  — Cv 
dopi,  7.)— 7.  (Viij.,  JEa.,  xii.,  9aS.)--«.  (Hom.,  11.,  xn.,  »».— 
Lir.,  xlT.,  S3.)— y.  (Il.,xvui.,479.)— 10.  (Eurip.,  Ti«ad,  190}.)- 
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At  the  doM  of  a  w  <  it  was  customary  for  th" 
lireeks  to  suspend  t'. /.V  shields  in  the  temples, 
wben  (he  vifmaKet  xn/i.  taken  off,  in  order  to  ren- 
der them  imservic/^.:  ,f.  in  case  of  any  sudden  or 
popular  outbreak  ;  v/'jich  custom  accounts  for  the 
alarm  of  DemottLc/ie'i,  in  the  Knights  of  Aristopha- 
nes,' when  >e  saw  them  hanging  up  with  their 
handlciB  on. 

According  to  Livy,»  when  the  census  was  insii- 
totcd  by  Serrius  Tullius,  the  first  class  only  used 
the  clipau,  and  the  second  were  armed  with  the  tea- 
(wn  {vid.  Scdtom)  ;  but  after  the  Roman  soldier  re- 
eeired  pay,  the  clipeus  was  discontinued  altogether 
for  the  Sabine  tcutum*  Diodorus  Siculus*  asserts 
'hat  the  original  form  of  the  Roman  shield  was 
square,  and  that  it  was  subsequently  changed  for 
that  i(  tlie  Tyrrhenians,  which  was  round. 


Tue  Roman  shields  were  emblazoned  with  va- 
rwia  devices,  the  origin  of  armorial  bearings,  such 
is  the  hpioic  feats  of  theii  ancestors  ;*  or  with 
Iheir  portraits,*  which  custom  Is  illustrated  by  the 
preceding  beautiful  gem  from  the  antique,  in  which 
(he  figure  of  Victory  is  represented  inscribing  upon 
a  tlifeia  the  name  or  merits  of  some  deceased  hero. 

Each  soldier  had  also  his  own  name  inscribed 
apon  his  shield,  in  order  that  he  might  readily  find 

I.  ?T-85».)— «.  (i.,43.)— 3.  (UT.,Tiii.,8.— Comnira  ix.,19.— 
nalucli.  Rom.,  31.  p.  123.)— 4.  (Eclog.,  xxiii.,  S.)— S.  (Vug., 
eii..<ii.  (U8— Sil.  Ital..  Tiii.,  386.)-«.  (Id.,  nii.,  SSS.) 


his  own,  when  the  order  was  given  to  anpite  anas;' 
and  sometimes  the  name  of  the  commander  uiidei 
whom  he  fought.> 

The  clipeus  was  also  used  to  regnlate  the  tern 
perature  of  the  vapour  bath.     (Yid.  Baths,  p  160.' 

CLITE'LL.E,  a  pair  of  panniers,  and  therefor* 
only  used  in  the  plural  number.'  In  Italy  the> 
were  commonly  used  with  mules  or  asses,'  but  ii 
other  countries  they  were  also  applied  to  horses,  o 
which  an  instance  is  given  in  the  annexed  woo-lcm 
IVom  the  column  of  Trajan  ;  and  Plautus*  tigura 
lively  drscribes  a  man  upon  whose  shoulders  i  load 
of  any  kind,  either  moral  or  physical,  is  chargec, 
as  homo  dilellarnu. 


•it:?^. 


A  particular  spot  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  cer 
tain  parts  of  the  Via  Flaminii,  which,  from  tlieii 
undulations  in  bill  and  valley,  were  thought  to  re- 
semble the  flowing  line  of  a  pair  of  panniers,  were 
also  termed  clitells.* 

CLOA'CA.  The  term  cloaca  is  generally  used 
by  the  historians  in  reference  only  to  those  spacious 
subterraneous  vaults,  either  of  stone  or  brick, 
through  which  the  fold  waters  of  the  city,  as  well 
as  all  the  streams  brought  to  Rome  by  the  aqua;- 
ducts,  finally  discharged  themselves  into  the  Tiber 
but  it  also  includes  within  its  meaning  any  smalici 
drain,  either  wooden  pipes  or  clay  tubes,^  with 
which  almost  every  house  in  the  city  was  furnished, 
to  carry  off  its  impurities  into  the  main  conduit.* 
The  whole  city  was  thus  intersected  by  subterra- 
nean passages,  and  is  therefore  designated  by  Pliny' 
as  urbs  pensUit. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  drains  was  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  the  construction  of  which  is  ascribed 
to  Tarquinius  Priscus,"  and  which  was  formed  to 
carry  off  the  waters  brought  down  from  the  adja- 
cent hills  into  the  Velabrum  and  valloy  of  the  Fo 
rum.  The  stone  of  which  it  is  built  is  a  mark  ol 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  woik  ;  it  is  not  the  pep- 
erino  of  Gabii  and  the  Alban  Hills,  which  was  the 
oonunon  building-stone  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  but  it  is  the  "  tufa  litoide"  of  Brocchi,  one 
of  the  volcanic  formations  which  is  found  in  manv 
places  in  Rome,  and  which  was  afterward  supplanr.- 
ed  in  public  buildings  hy  the  finer  quality  of  the 
peperino."  This  clo.-.iawas  formed  by  three  tiers 
of  arches,  one  within  the  other,  the  innermost  ol 
which  is  a  semicircular  vault  of  18  Roman  palms, 
about  14  feet  in  diameter,  each  of  the  hewn  blocks 
being  7^  palms  long  and  4j.  high,  and  joined  to- 
gether without  cement.  The  manner  of  construe, 
tion  is  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  on  the 
spot,  where  a  part  of  it  is  uncovered  near  the  arcb 
of  Janus  Quadrifrons. 

The  mouth  where  it  reaches  the  Tiber,  nearly 
opposite  to  one  extremity  of  the  t'ntu/a  Tiberi'.ia, 


1.  (Tegtit.,  ii.,  IT.)— 2.  (Hirt.,  Bell.  Alex.,  Sd)— 3.  (Ilor 
8»t.,  I.,  T.,  47.— Pbut.,  Mort.,  HI.,  ii.,  SI.)— 4.  (Hor ,  1.  c  - 
Plant.,  ib.,  93.)— 5.  (iby  04.)-4.  (Fettus.,  a.  t.)— 7.  (Ulniwi 
Dig.  43.  tit.  S3, 1. 1.)— 8.  (Smb.,  v.,  8,  p.  167,  e<l  8;«beilk.}- 
9.  (U.  N.,  ixxri.,  S4,  3.)— 10.  (Lir.,  i.,  3^.- Plin— Dionyf  -41 
cc.)^ll    (Arnold,  Hist.  Rom.,  rol.  i.,  p.  5S.) 
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«till  remains  in  the  state  rererred  to  by  Pliny.'  It 
is  ropresented  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  witli  the 
adjacent  buildings  as  they  still  exist,  the  modern 
iabrics  only  which  encumber  the  site  being  left  out. 


The  passages  in  Strabo  and  Pliny  which  state 
that  a  cart  {a/ia^a,  vehe*)  loaded  with  hay  could 
pass  down  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  will  no  longer  ap- 
pear incredible  from  the  dimensions  given  of  this 
stupendous  work;  but  it  must  still  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  vehicles  of  the  Romans  were  much 
smaller  than  our  own.  Dion  Cassins  also  states' 
that  Agrippa,  when  he  cleansed  the  sewers,  passed 
through  them  in  a  boat,  to  which  Pliny'  probably 
alludes  in  the  expression  tirbs  tubter  navigaia  ;  and 
their  extraordinary  dimensions,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  embouchures  through  which  the  waters  poured 
into  them  (vui.  Canalis),  are  still  farther  testified  by 
the  exploits  of  Nero,  who  threw  down  the  sewers 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  his  nightly  riots.* 

The  Cloaca  Maxima  formed  by  Tarquin  extended 
inly  from  the  Fumm  to  the  river,  but  was  subse- 
luently  continued  as  far  up  as  the  Subura,  of  which 
>ranch  some  vestiges  were  discovered  in  the  year 
1743.*  This  was  the  aypta  Suburce  to  which  Juve- 
lal  refers.* 

The  expense  of  cleansing  and  repairing  these 
iloaca  was,  of  course,  very  great,  and  was  defrayed 
,iartly  by  the  treasury,  and  partly  by  an  assessment 
tailed  cioacarium.''  Under  the  Republic,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sewers  was  intrusted  to  the 
tensors ;  but  under  the  Empire,  particular  officers 
were  appointed  for  that  purpose,  cloacarum  airatoret, 
nention  of  whom  is  found  in  inscriptions,*  who 
<,mployed  condemned  criminals  in  the  task.' 

K.10IIH2  AIKH  (nioii^f  iinv),  the  civil  action 
hr  theft,  was  brought  in  the  usual  manner  before  a 
litetetes  or  a  court,  the  latter  of  which  Meier'*  in- 


1.  (t  c.)— S.  (xlii.,  4S.)— S.  (B.N.,xxxn.,M,S.)— <.  (Suet., 
^«ro,  M. — Compare  DionTt.,  jt.,  M, — Cic.,  Pro  Sext.,  S3.)--5. 
(Vennti,  AnttchM  di  Roma,  torn,  i.,  p.  06.— FiooToni,  Veatigie  di 
Honia,  p.  74,  7S.)— fl.  (Sat.,  ».,  100.)— 7.  (Dlpian,  Dig.  7,  tit.  I, 
^  S7,  4  S.)--8.  (ap.  Gnit.,  p.  cxcrii.,  5 ;  jk  cnsfiii.,  S,  3, 4, 9 ;  p. 
eelii.,  I.— tnpian.  Dig. 43, til. S3, §.{.)— (:  (Plin.. Epist.,  x.,41.) 
•10.  (Atr.  Pmccaf ,  67.) 
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ters  to  have  been  under  the  presidfinc)  of  the  tte* 
motbets,  whether  the  prosecutor  prefened  kt  afr 
cusation  by  way  of  ypa^  or  iU^.  We  leain  from 
the  law  quoted  by  I)iemosthenes,'  that  the  criminal 
upon  conviction,  was  obliged  to  pay  twx»  the  value 
of  the  theft  to  the  plaintiff  if  the  latter  nvovere<' 
the  specific  thing  stolen  ;  that,  failing  of  this,  be 
was  bound  to  reimburse  him  tenfold,  that  the  court 
might  inflict  an  additional  penalty,  and  that  the 
criminal  might  he  confined  in  the  stocks  (tnxioc^uqr) 
five  days  and  as  many  nights.  In  some  cases,  > 
person  that  had  been  robbed  was  permitted  by  the 
Attic  law  to  enter  the  house  in  which  he  suspected 
bis  property  was  concealed,  and  institute  a  search 
for  it  i^pfv);*  but  we  are  not  informed  what 
powers  he  was  supplied  with  to  enforce  this  right 
Besides  the  above-mentioned  actiou,  a  prosecatoi 
might  proceed  by  way  ofypa^,  and,  when  the  de- 
linquent was  detected  in  the  act,  by  dro/uT?  or 
i^yrimi.  To  these,  however,  a  penalty  of  1000 
drachmte  was  attached  in  case  the  prosecutor  failed 
in  establishing  his  case ;  so  that  a  diffident  (daiotifi 
would  often  consider  them  as  less  eligible  means  of 
obtaining  redress.'  In  the  aggravated  cases  of  steal- 
ing in  the  daytime  property  of  greater  amount  than 
60  drachmee,  or  by  night  anything  whatsoever  (and 
upon  this  occasion  the  owner  was  permitted  to 
wound,  and  even  kill  the  depredator  in  his  flight), 
the  most  trifling  article  from  a  gymnasium,  or  any- 
thing worth  10  drachma;  from  the  ports  or  puldie 
baths,  the  law  expressly  directed  an  airayuyn  to 
the  Eleven,  and,  upon  conviction,  the  death  of  the 
offender.*  If  the  ypof  ^  were  adopted,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  punishment  was  fixed  by  the  court; 
bnt  both  in  this  case,  and  in  that  of  conviction  in  a 
Hkii,  besides  restitntion  of  the  stolen  property,  the 
disfranchisement  (dri/u'a)  of  the  criminal  would  l« 
a  necessary  incident  of  conviction.* 

•CLYMTNON  (kXv/uvov),  a  plant,  about  whick 
the  authorities  are  much  at  variance.  Sprengel, 
in  bis  edition  of  Dioscorides,  adheres  to  the  opin- 
ion of  Fahius  Columna,  who  held  it  to  be  the 
Scorpiurut  vermiadalut.  Sibthorp,  however,  con- 
tends for  the  Comolvultu  tepium,  or  Great  Bind- 
weed.* 

*CLUPT;a,  a  very  small  species  of  Fish,  found. 
according  to  Pliny,'  in  the  Po,  and  which,  as  be  in- 
forms us,  destroys  a  large  kind  of  fish  named  At- 
tilus  (a  species  of  sturgeon),  by  attaching  itaelf  to  a 
vein  in  the  throat  of  the  latter.  Pliny  rer;  probably 
refers  to  one  of  those  numerous  parasitical  animals 
which  attach  themselves  to  the  branchiae  of  othei 
fishes,  and  suck  their  blood  ;  perhaps  to  a  species  ol 
small  lamprey.*  In  modem  ichthyology,  the  name 
Cbtpta  has  been  assigned  by  Linneeus  to  the  whoir 
herring  family.* 

CNAPHOS  (Kvu^).    (Vid.  Toementdb.) 

*CNE0'R1;M  (meupov),  according  to  Stadchooae 
and  Sprengel,  the  Daphne  Cneorum.  Galeu  makes 
it  the  same  with  the  Kv^arpov  of  Hippocrates.  Two 
kinds  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  the 
white  and  black,  of  which  the  former  was  the  mnrr 
remarkable  for  its  perfume.  The  Cneorum  is  the 
Casta  spoken  of  in  the  Georgics  of  Virgil  among 
the  food  for  bees.  The  whole  question  is  fully  di«- 
cossed  by  Marty n." 

•CNICUS  or  CNECUS  {mlKot,  nijKic),  a  speciM 
of  plant,  which  some  have  taken  for  the  Car^Mu 
BeneiUctut,  but  which  the  commentator  on  Mesne, 
the  translator  of  Avicenna,  Dodonsus,  AUsIJd,  and 


1.  (0.  Timocr.,  733.)—!.  (Ariitopti.,  Nnbaa,  4S7.— Ftato,  Da 
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Apreogel,  concnr  in  setting  down  Tor  the  CarthaHuu 
bnetoriut,  or  Bastard  Saffron.' 

•CNIBE  (itVlV,;).       (Vid.  AOALEPHK.) 

•CNIPS  or  SCNIPS  {«-«>,  aitvi^),  a  numerous 
genus  of  insects,  which  prey  upon  the  leaves  of 
trees.  They  form  the  Aphis,  L.  The  Cnips  is  of- 
ten confounded  with  the  kuvoiji.* 

•CNIPOL'OGUS  (<rv(B-oA<5yof),  the  name  of  a 
Hrd  briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle.*  According  to 
Seener,  it  is  the  white  Wagtail,  or  Motacilla  alba. 
Aristotle  describes  it  as  of  an  ashy  colour  (oTcoioci- 
m),  and  marked  with  spots  (KaTaariKTo^),  and  as 
having  a  little  cry  {^avti  <tt  iwcpov).  This  account 
suits  very  well  the  Motacilla  A.,  and  its  cry  of  guil, 
guit.  It  is  ranked  by  the  Greek  naturalists  among 
the  aicviiro4uya,  and  the  Motacilla,  it  is  well  known, 
makes  as  much  havoc  among  flies,  gnats,  and  small- 
er insects  as  either  the  fly-catchers  or  swallows.* 

COA  VESTIS,  the  Coan  robe,  is  mentioned  by 
rarious  Latm  authors,  but  most  frequently  and  dis- 
tinctly by  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age.*  From 
their  expressions  we  learn  that  it  had  a  great  de- 
gree of  transparency,  that  it  was  remarkably  fine, 
that  it  was  chiefly  worn  by  women  of  loose  reputa- 
tion, and  that  it  was  sometimes  dyed  purple  and  en- 
riched with  stripes  of  gold.  It  has  been  supposed 
to  have  been  made  of  silk,  because  in  Cos  silk  was 
spun  and  woven  at  a  very  early  period,  so  as  to  ob- 
tain a  high  celebrity  for  the  manufactures  of  that 
Tho  duneied  woodcut  is  from  a  painting 


iiKovered  at  Pompeii.'  It  represents  a  lady  wear- 
ing a  tunic  of  almost  perfect  transparency,  so  as  to 
correspond  to  the  description  of  the  Coa  veatis. 
Her  headdress  is  of  the  kind  called  KCKpvfah>{  in 
Greek,  and  rttieulum  in  Latin,  which  also  occurs  in 
a  figure  on  page  187. 

COA'CTOK.  This  name  was  applied  to  collect- 
ors of  various  sorts,  e.  g.,  to  the  servants  of  the 
pnblicani,  or  farmers  of  the  public  taxes,  who  col- 
lected the  revenues  for  them  ;*  also  to  those  who 
Cfdlected  the  money  from  the  purchasers  of  things 
sold  at  a  public  auction.  Horace*  informs  us  that 
his  father  was  a  coactor  of  this  kind.  Moreover, 
Ibe  serrants  of  the  money-changers  were  so  called, 
from  collecting  their  debts  for  them.'*  The  "  coac- 
bxes  agminis"  were  the  soldiers  who  brought  up 
the  rear  of  a  line  of  march. 

•COCALIS  {KOKoXtc  ToS  atTov),  the  Agrottemma 


I.  Cnuiphnrt.,  i.,  IS;  Ti.,  4.— Dioacor.,  hr.,  187.— Adams, 
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t.  T.) — t.  (U.  A.,  Tiii.,  S.)— 4.  (Compare  GriflStli'i  Carier,  toI. 
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GMago.  Its  English  name,  Com-Coikle,  is  evi> 
dently  derived  frtm  the  ancient  appellation  u  Ad- 
ams remarks.' 

»COCCUM,  or  COCCI  GRANUM,  a  nam^i  given 
by  the  ancients  to  what  they  conceived  to  be  a  tpe- 
cies  of  grain,  producing  a  bright  scarlet  or  crinuon 
colour,  but  which  modem  naturalists  have  discov- 
ered to  be  a  kind  of  insect  (kermcs).  The  Querau 
cocci/era  is  the  tree  that  principally  engenders  them 
and  it  is  from  their  name  {coccum,  coccus)  that  the 
term  cochineal  has  been  derived.  The  coccus  of  the 
ancients  came  from  Portugal,  Sardinia,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Africa.* 

♦COCCYG'EA  (KOKKvyea),  a  species  of  plant  men- 
tioned by  Theophrastus,  and  which,  according  tc 
Schneider,  has  been  generally  taken  for  the  Rkut 
colinus,  L.  It  appears  from  Sibthorp  that  the  mod- 
ern Greeks  make  a  flame-red  colour  from  it.* 

•COCCYME'LEA  {kokkvioiTJo),  a  kind  of  Plum. 
Isidorus  says,  "  Coccymela,  quam  Laiini  ob  colorctn 

Cmtm  vacant,  eujus  generis  Damasccna  melior." 
engel  refers  that  of  Dioscorides  to  the  Prumu 
insiticia,  or  Bullace-tree,  a  well-known  species  of 
plum.  Sibthorp's  authority  is  in  favour  of  the  Pru- 
mis  donuslica.  The  Damask  plums,  or  ra  xara  Tr/v 
Aofiaaxjiv&v,  of  Galen,  are  much  commended  by  an- 
cient authors.* 

•COCCYX  (KOKKvf).  I.  The  Cuckoo,  or  Cueubu 
eanorus.  Its  history  is  correctly  given  by  Aristo- 
tle.* "  If  we  consult  the  ancients,  and  even  some 
modern  naturalists,"  observes  Griffith,  "we  shall 
find  stories  of  the  greatest  absurdity  connected 
with  the  name  of  the  cuckoo.  It  would  seem  that 
everything  the  most  monstrous  in  fable,  or  the  most 
odious  and  criminal  in  the  history  of  mankind,  had 
been  carefully  sought  out,  and  attributed  to  these 
inoffensive  birds :  and  this,  because  men  could  not 
discover  the  secret  springs  which  Nature  has  em- 
ployed to  give  to  this  species  manners,  habits,  aiMl 
a  model  of  life  altogether  opposite  to  those  of  oth- 
ers, and  the  union  of  which  fixes  on  the  cuckoos  a 
distinguishing  character  from  all  other  known  ani- 
mals."* The  ancients  held  the  flesh  of  the  cuckoo 
in  high  estimation,  as  do  also  the  modem  Italians. 

*n.  A  species  of  Fish,  the  same  with  the  Trigla 
Cuculus,  L.  It  is  the  Red  Gumed,  or  Rotchet ;  io 
French,  Rouget  or  Refait.'' 

•COCCO'NES  (K6KKavci),  the  seed  of  the  Pvniea 
granala,  or  Pomegranate.* 

»COCH'LEA  {KoxXlac),  the  Snail,  a  genus  of 
Mollusca.  Of  snails  there  are  three  sorts,  the  Sea, 
the  River,  and  the  I^and.  The  last  are  the  Helices, 
one  of  which,  the  Helix  pomatia,  or  edible  snaQ, 
was  much  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  an 
article  of  food.  The  ancients,  as  Adams  remarks, 
must  have  been  also  well  ac(;uainted  with  the  Helix 
fnUicum  and  the  H.  arbustorum.'  "The  uses  of 
the  Helices,  or  Snails,"  observes  Griffith,  *'are  not 
very  numerous.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  lar- 
ger species,  and  especially  the  garden-snails  (H.  po- 
matia,  L.),  serve  for  the  aliment  of  man  in  many 
countsies.  The  Romans,  according  to  Pliny,"  con- 
sumed great  quantities  of  them ;  and  they  must  have 
been  in  great  estimation  fur  the  table,  since  that  au 
thor  has  thought  fit  to  give,  in  his  Natural  History, 
the  name  of  him  who  first  turned  his  attention  to 
the  rearing  of  these  animals  in  sorts  of  parks  or  do- 
pdts,  and  of  fattening  them  with  particular  substan- 
ces.   The  best  came  from  the  island  of  Astypalasa, 
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01^  of  the  Cyclades ;  the  smallest  from  Reate,  ia 
the  Sabine  territory,  and  tlie  largest  from  Illyria. 
The  Komans  also  greatly  esteemed  the  snails  of  Si- 
cily, of  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  of  the  island  of  Ca- 
prea.  They  shut  them  up  in  sorts  of  warrens,  and 
Gittened  them  there  with  cooked  meat,  flour,  &c. 
It  was  Fiilvius  Hirplnua  who  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  this,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  civil  war 
between  Pompey  and  Caesar.  He  carefully  separa- 
ted each  species,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  indi- 
/hluals  whose  shells  contained  ocloginta  quadranta. 
About  ten  quarts.  All  this  history  is  taken  from 
Pliny ;  but  there  would  appear  to  be  some  confu- 
sion in  it,  especially  with  regard  to  the  size  produ- 
ced by  education ;  for  Varro,'  after  whom  he  writes, 
says  the  same  only  concerning  the  African  species, 
which  naturally  attained  to  these  dimensions.  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  mode  of  educating  snails 
was  practised  for  any  great  length  of  time,  for  Ma- 
erobius  says  nothing  atout  it."* 

CO'CHLEA  (Ko^X/of),  which  properly  means  a 
snail,  was  also  used  in  several  other  significations. 

I.  It  signified  a  screw,  one  of.  the  mechanical 
powers,  so  named  from  its  spiral  form,  which  re- 
sembles the  worming  of  a  shell.  The  woodcut  an- 
nexed represents  a  clothes-press,  from  a  painting 


on  the  wall  of  the  Chalcidicum  of  Eumachia,  at 
Pompeii,  which  is  worked  by  two  upright  screws 
[coMea)  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  our  own 
linen  presses. 

A  screw  of  the  same  description  was  also  used  in 
oil  and  wine  presses.*  The  thread  of  the  screw,  for 
which  the  Latin  language  has  no  appropriate  term, 
IS  called  ireptKoxXtov  in  Greek. 

II.  Cochlea  was  also  the  name  of  a  spiral  pump 
for  raising  water,  invented  by  Archimedes,*  from 
whom  it  has  ever  since  been  called  the  Archime- 
dean screw.   It  is  described  at  length  by  Vitruvius.* 

A  pump  of  this  kind  was  used  for  dischaiging  the 
bilge-water  in  the  ship  of  Hiero,  which  was  built 
under  the  directions  of  Archimedes.* 

III.  Cochlea  was  also  the  name  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  door,  through  which  the  wild  beasts  passed 
firom  their  dens  into  the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre.' 
It  consisted  of  a  circular  cage,  open  on  one  side  like 
a  Inntern,  which  worked  upon  a  pivot  and  within  a 
•hell,  like  the  machines  used  in  the  convents  and 
feimdling  hospitsils  of  Italy,  termed  role,  so  that  any 
particular  beast  could  be  removed  from  its  den  into 
tbe  arena  merely  by  turning  it  round,  and  without 
tbe  possibility  of  more  than  one  escaping  at  the 


'Vitro,  R.  R.,  iii.,  14.)— S.  (Oriffith'i  Cnri«r,  vol.  tH.,  p. 
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same  time;  and  therefore  it  ia  reconuneoded  by 
Varro*  as  peculiarly  adapted  for  an  aviary,  so  that 
the  person  could  go  in  and  out  without  afibrdioi 
the  birds  an  opportunity  of  flying  away.  Schneider? 
however,  maintains  that  the  cochlea  in  questioc  was 
nothing  more  than  a  portcullis  {calaphrarta,  raitei 
by  a  screw,  which  interpretation  does  not  appea  at 
probable  as  the  one  given  above. 

CO'CHLEaR  {KoxXtdpiov)  was  a  kind  i'  spooa 
which  appears  to  have  terminated  with  i  Tuint  a> 
one  end,  and  at  the  other  was  broad  and  h<  ilow  like 
our  own  spoons.  The  pointed  end  was  used  fin 
drawing  snails  {cochlea)  out  of  theii  shells  and  eat- 
ing them,  whence  it  derived  its  Lame ;  and  the 
broader  part  for  eating  eggs,  &c.  Martial*  mea- 
tions  both  these  uses  of  the  cochlear : 

"  Sum  cochUii  hahilit  nee  ntm  minu*  utilit  am."* 

Cochlear  was  also  the  name  given  to  a  smaD 
measure  like  our  spoonful.  According  to  Rbemoi- 
us  Fannius,  it  was^,  of  the  cyathns. 

CODEX  is  identical  with  caudex,  as  CUtudiut  and 
Clodim,  clauilrum  and-  elottnim,  Cauda  and  coda. 
Cato*  still  used  the  form  caudex  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  afterward  codex  was  used  exclusively.*  Tbe 
word  originally  signified  the  trunk  or  stem  of  a  tree,' 
and  was  also  applied  to  designate  anything  composed 
of  large  pieces  of  wood,  whence  the  small  fishing 
or  ferry  boats  on  the  Tiber,  which  may  originally 
have  been  like  the  Indian  canoes,  or  were  construct- 
ed of  several  rouglily-hewn  planks  nailed  together 
in  a  rude  and  simple  manner,  were  called  luaet  earn- 
dtcaria,  or  codicarut,  or  caudicea.'  The  surname  al 
Caudex  given  to  Appius  Claudius  must  be  traced 
to  this  signification.  But  the  name  codex  was  es- 
pecially applied  to  wooden  tablets  bound  togctfaa 
and  lined  with  a  coat  of  wax,  for  the  purpose  ol 
writing  upon  them ;  and  when,  at  a  later  age,  parch- 
ment, or  paper,  or  other  materials  were  substituted 
for  wood,  and  put  together  in  the  shape  of  a  book, 
the  name  of  codex  was  still  applied  to  them.'  Il 
the  time  of  Cicero  we  find  it  also  applied  to  the  tiib- 
let  on  which  a  bill  was  written ;  and  the  tribune 
Cornelius,  when  one  of  his  colleagues  forbade  his 
bill  to  be  read  by  the  herald  or  scribe,  read  it  himself 
{legit  codicem  tuum}').  At  a  still  later  period,  during 
the  time  of  the  emperors,  the  word  was  used  to  ex- 
press any  collection  of  laws  or  constitutions  of  the 
emperors,  whether  made  by  private  individuals  or 
by  public  authority.    See  the  following  articles. 

CODEX  GREGORIA'NUS  and  HERMOGENI- 
AltlUS.  It  does  not  appear  quite  certain  if  this 
title  denotes  one  collection  or  two  collections.  Tbe 
general  opinion,  however,  is,  that  there  were  two 
codices,  compiled  respectively  by  Gregorianus  and 
Hermogenianus,  who  are  sometimes,  thiiugh,  as  it 
seems,  incorrectly,  called  Giegorius  and  Hermoge- 
nea.  The  codex  of  Gregorianus  consisted  of  thit- 
teen  books  at  least,  which  were  divided  into  titles 
The  fragments  of  this  codex  begin  with  constitu- 
tions of  Septimius  Severus,  and  end  with  Diodetiaa 
and  Maximian.  The  codex  of  Hermogenianus,  so 
far  as  we  know  it,  is  only  quoted  by  titles,  and  it 
also  contains  constitutions  of  Diocletian  and  Max- 
imian ;  it  may,  perhaps,  have  consisted  of  one  boui 
only,  and  it  may  have  been  a  kind  of  sui^lemcnt  or 
continuation  to,  or  an  abridgment  of,  the  other.  The 
name  Hermogenianus  is  always  placed  after  that  <■! 
Gregorianus  when  this  code  is  quoted.    According 
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10  the  Coiisuhationes,  the  Codex  of  Hermogenianus 
■bo  contained  constitutioos  of  Valens  and  Valen- 
tinutn  II.,  whicb,  if  true,  would  bring  down  the 
compiler  to  a  time  some  years  later  than  the 
reign  of  Coostantine  the  Great,  under  whom  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  ho  wrote.  These  codices 
were  not  made  by  imperial  authority,  so  far  as 
we  know :  they  were  the  work  of  private  individu- 
als, but  apparently  soon  came  to  be  considered  as 
authority  in  courts  of  justice,  as  is  shown  indirectly 
Vy  the  ^t  of  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  Codes 
leing  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Codex  Gregoria- 
>is  and  Hermogenianus.' 

CODEX  JUSTINIANE'US.  In  February  of  the 
tear  A.D.  528,  Justinian  appointed  a  commission, 
consisting  of  ten  persons,  to  make  a  new  collection 
of  imperial  constitutions.  Among  these  ten  were 
Tiibonianus,  who  was  afterward  employed  on  the 
Oigesta  and  the  Institutiones,  and  Theophilus,  a 
te»^er  of  law  at  Constantinople.  The  commission 
was  directed  to  compile  one  code  from  those  of 
Ucegorianus,  Hermogenianus,  and  Theodosius,  and 
also  from  the  constitutions  of  Theodosius  made 
subsequently  to  his  code,  from  those  of  his  success- 
es, and  fiom  the  constitutions  of  Justinian  himself 
The  instructions  given  to  the  commissioners  em- 
powered them  to  omit  unnecessary  preambles,  repe- 
titions, contradictions,  and  obsolete  matter ;  to  ex- 
press the  laws  to  be  derived  from  the  sources  above 
mentioned  in  brief  language,  and  to  place  them 
under  appropriate  titles ;  to  add  to,  take  from,  or 
vary  the  words  of  the  old  constitutions,  when  it 
might  be  necessary,  but  to  retain  the  order  of  time 
in  the  several  constitutions,  by  preserving  the  dates 
and  the  consuls'  names,  and  also  by  arranging  them 
mder  their  several  titles  in  the  order  of  time. 
The  collection  was  to  include  rescripts  and  edicts, 
as  well  as  constitutiones  properly  so  called.  Four- 
teen months  after  the  date  of  the  commission,  the 
code  was  completed  and  declared  to  be  law,  under 
the  title  of  the  Justinianeus  Codex ;  and  it  was  de- 
clared that  the  sources  from  which  this  code  was 
derivol  were  no  longer  to  have  any  binding  force, 
and  that  the  new  code  alone  should  be  referred  to 
as  of  legal  authority.* 

The  Digest  or  Pandect,  and  the  Institutiones, 
were  compiled  after  the  publication  of  this  code, 
subsequently  to  which,  filly  decisiones  and  some 
new  constitutiones  also  were  promulgated  by  the 
emperor.  This  rendered  a  revision  of  the  Code  ne- 
cessary ;  and,  accordingly,  a  commission  for  that 
purpose  was  given  to  Tribonianus  Dorothens,  a 
distinguished  teacher  of  law  at  Beiytus  in  Plueni- 
cia,  and  three  others.  The  new  code  was  promul- 
gated at  Constantinople  on  the  16Ui  of  November, 
fi34,  and  the  use  of  the  decisiones,  the  new  consti- 
totiones,  vid  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Justinianeus 
Codex,  was  forbidden.  The  second  edition  («eeun- 
ia  edito,  repttita  praUetio,  Codex  repetita  pralectio- 
■u)  is  the  code  that  we  now  possess,  in  twelve 
bo<dts,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  titles.  It  is 
not  known  how  many  books  the  first  edition  con- 
tained. The  constitutiones  are  arranged  under 
tbeir  several  titles,  in  the  order  of  time  and  with 
the  names  of  the  emperors  by  whom  they  were 
reflectively  made,  and  their  dates. 

The  constitutions  in  this  code  do  not  go  farther 
back  than  those  of  Hadrian,  and  those  of  the  imme- 
diate amccessora  of  Hadrian  are  few  in  number ;  a 
ein/imstance  owing,  in  part,  to  the  use  made  of 
the  sarlier  codes  in  the  compilation  of  the  Justinian 
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Code,  and  also  to  the  foct  of  many  of  their  eamei 
constitutions  being  incorporated  in  the  writings  of 
the  jurists,  from  which  alone  any  knowledge  ol 
many  of  them  could  be  derived.' 

The  oonstitutions,  as  they  appear  in  this  coda, 
have  been  in  many  cases  altered  by  the  compilers, 
and,  consequently,  in  an  historical  point  of  view, 
the  Code  is  not  always  trustworthy.  This  fact  a^ 
pears  from  a  comparison  of  this  code  with  the  The- 
odosian code  and  the  Novells.  The  order  of  the 
subject  matter  in  this  Code  corresponds,  in  a  certain 
way,  with  that  in  the  Digest.  Thus  the  seven 
parts  into  which  the  fifty  iMoks  of  the  Digest  are 
distributed,  correspond  to  the  first  nine  books  of  the 
Code.  The  matter  of  the  last  three  books  of  the 
Code  is  hardly  treated  of  in  the  Digest.  The  mat- 
ter of  the  first  book  of  the  Digest  is  placed  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Code,  after  the  law  relating  to  ec- 
clesiastical matters,  whicb,  of  course,  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  Digest ;  and  the  three  following  books 
of  the  first  part  of  the  Digest  correspond  to  the 
second  book  of  the  Code.  The  following  books  of 
the  Code,  the  ninth  included,  correspond  respective- 
ly, in  a  general  way,  to  the  following  parts  of  the 
Digest.  Some  of  the  constitutions  which  were  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  Code,  and  are  referred  to  in 
the  Institutiones,  have  been  omitted  in  the  second 
edition.*  Several  constitutions,  which  have  also 
been  lost  in  the  course  of  time,  have  besL  r<*v^red 
by  Charondas,  Cujacius,  and  Cct/i>^  from  the 
Greek  version  of  them.  For  the  editions  of  the 
Code,  see  Corpus  Juris.* 

CODEX  THEODOSIA'NUS.  In  the  year  *», 
Theodosius  II.,  commonly  called  Theodosius  the 
Younger,  appointed  a  commission,  consisting  of 
eight  persons,  to  form  into  a  code  all  the  edicts  and 
leges  generales  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  and 
acconUng  to  the  model  of  the  Codex  Gregorianu* 
and  Hermogenianus  (ad  nmilituditum  Gregorumi  et 
Hermogeniani  Cadicit).  In  43S,  the  instructions 
were  renewed  or  repeated ;  but  the  commissioner* 
were  now  sixteen  in  number.  Antiochus  was  at 
the  head  of  both  commissions.  It  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  originally  the  design  of  the  emperor, 
not  only  to  make  a  code  which  should  be  supple- 
mentary to,  and  a  continuation  of,  the  Codex  Gr»- 
gorianus  and  Hermogenianus,  but  also  to  comple'.e 
a  work  on  Roman  law  from  the  classical  jurists, 
and  the  constitutions  prior  to  those  of  Constantine. 
However  this  may  be,  the  first  commission  did 
not  accomplish  this,  and  what  we  now  have  is  the 
code  which  was  compiled  by  the  second  commis- 
sion. This  code  was  completed,  and  promulgated 
as  law  in  the  Eastern  Empire  in  438,  and  declared 
to  be  the  substitute  for  all  the  constitutions  made 
since  the  time  of  Constantine.  In  the  same  year 
(438)  the  Code  was  forwarded  to  Valentinian  III., 
the  son-in-law  of  Theodosius,  by  whom  it  was  laid 
before  the  Roman  senate,  and  confirmed  as  law  in 
the  Western  Empire.  Nine  years  later,  Theodosi- 
us forwarded  to  Valentinian  his  new  constitutions 
{nmeUte  corutttutiona),  which  had  been  made  since 
the  publication  of  the  Code ;  and  these,  also,  were 
in  the  next  year  (448)  promulgated  as  law  in  the 
Western  Empire.  So  long  as  a  connexion  existed 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires,  that  is, 
till  the  overthrow  of  the  latter,  the  name  Novella 
was  given  to  the  constitutions  subsequent  to  the 
Code  of  Theodosius.  The  latest  of  these  Novella 
that  has  come  down  to  as  is  one  of  the  time  of  Leo 
and  Anthemius,  De  Bonis  Vacantibns,  A.D.  468. 

The  Codex  Tbeodosianus  consists  of  sixteen 
books,  the  greater  part  of  which,  as  well  as  his  N(^ 


1.  (CoMtit.  da  Eme>d>tiona  Cod.  Dam.  Jutin.)— 2.  (butt* 
S,  tit.  aO,  I.  S7 ;  4,  tit.  6,  «.  94.)— 3,  (Zimnun,  fto.— Hug*.  Ukr 
buch  der  Oewniohte  dei  Mm.  Reehta,  Ac.) 
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reL«,  exist  in  Jicir  gennine  state.  The  books  are 
divided  into  titles,  and  the  titles  arc  subdivided  into 
sections  or  laws.  The  valuable  edition  of  J.  Gotb- 
ofredus  (6  vols,  fol.,  Lugd.,  1666,  re-edited  by  Hit- 
ter, Lips.,  1736-1745,  I'ul.)  contains  the  Code  in  its 
complete  form,  except  the  first  five  books  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth,  for  which  it  was  necessapr 
tt  use  the  epitome  contained  in  the  Breviarium  {nd. 
Bieviariom).  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  edi- 
tion of  this  code  contained  in  the  Jut  Civile  AnU- 
putinianeum.  But  the  recent  discovery  of  a  MS.  of 
the  Breviarium  at  Milan  by  Clossius,  and  of  a  Pa- 
limpsest of  the  Theodosian  Code  at  Turin  by  Pey- 
ron,  has  contributed  largely  both  to  the  critical 
knowledge  of  the  other  parts  of  this  code,  and  has 
added  numerous  genuine  constitutions  to  the  first 
five  books,  particularly  to  the  first.  Hiinel's  dis- 
■Hiveries,  also,  have  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
later  boola. 

The  extract  or  epitome  of  the  first  five  books  in 
the  Breviarium  is  very  scanty:  262  laws,  or  frag- 
ments of  laws,  were  omitted,  which  the  discoveries 
of  Clossius  and  Peyron  have  reduced  to  SOO. 

The  Novella  Constitutlones  anterior  to  the  time 
of  Justinian  are  collected  in  six  books  in  the  Jiu 
CiviU  Antiyiutinianeum. 

The  commission  of  Theodosius  was  empowered 
to  arrange  the  constitutlones  according  to  their 
subject,  and  under  each  subject  according  to  the 
order  of  time ;  to  separate  those  which  coatained 
different  matter,  and  to  omit  what  was  not  essen- 
tial or  superfluous.  The  arrangement  of  the  Theo- 
dosian Code  differs  in  the  main  from  that  of  the 
Code  of  Justinian,  which  treats  of  jus  ecolesiasticum 
in  the  beginning,  whde  that  of  Theodosius  in  the 
first  book  treats  chiefly  of  offices ;  and  the  second, 
bird,  fourth,  and  beginning  of  the  fiflh  book  treat 
(tf  jus  privatum.  The  order  here  observed,  as  well 
as  in  the  Code  which  it  professed  to  follow  as  a 
model,  was  the  order  of  the  prKtorian  edict,  and  of 
the  writers  on  the  edict.  The  eighth  book  contains 
the  laws  as  to  gifls,  the  penalties  of  celibacy,  and 
that  relating  to  the  jus  liberorum.  The  ninth  book 
begins  with  crimes.  The  laws  relating  to  the 
Christian  Church  are  contained  in  the  sixteenth 
and  last  book.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  circumstan- 
ces under  which  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  Codes 
were  compiled,  and  from  a  comparison  of  them, 
that  the  latter  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  former. 
The  Theodosian  Code  was  also  the  basis  of  the 
edict  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  it  was 
epitomized,  with  an  interpretation,  in  the  Visigoth 
Lex  Romana  {vid.  Bbeviabivh)  ;  and  the  Burgun- 
dlan  Lex  Romana,  commonly  called  Papiani  Liber 
Kesponsorum,  was  founded  upon  it. 

OODICI'LLUS.    {Vid.  Testamentuii.) 

COE'MPTIO.    {Vid.  Maekiaoe.) 

CCENA.  As  the  Roman  meals  are  not  always 
clearly  distinguished,  it  will  be  convenient  to  treat 
of  all  under  the  most  important  one.  The  follow- 
ing article  is  designed  to  give  a  short  account  of  the 
Amiliar  day  of  the  Romans.  No  one  who  remem- 
bers the  changes  which  custom  has  brought  about 
in  our  own  country  during  the  last  century,  will 
expect  the  same  description  of  domestic  manners 
to  apply  to  any  considerable  period  of  time.  It  will 
suffice  to  take  the  ordinary  life  of  the  middle  ranks 
>f  society  in  the  Augustai.  age,  noticing  incidental- 
.y  the  most  remarlrable  deviations,  either  on  the 
tide  of  primitive  simplicity  or  of  late  refinement. 

The  meal  with  which  the  Roman  sometimes  be- 
gan the  day  was  the  jenlaculum,  a  word  derived,  as 
Isidore  would  have  us  believe,  a  jejunio  idvendo, 
and  answering  to  the  Greek  uKpana/tSi.  Festns 
tells  us  that  it  was  also  called  prandiaua  or  tilalum. 
Though  by  no  means  uncommon,  it  does  not  appear 
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to  have  been  usual,  except  in  the  case  of  childrei^ 
or  sick  persons,  or  the  luxurious,  or,  as  Nonhit 
adds,'  of  labouring  men.  An  irregular  meal  (if  wc 
may  so  express  it)  was  not  likely  to  have  any  veij 
regular  time  :  two  epigrams  of  Martial,  however, 
seem  to  fix  the  hour  at  about  three  or  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning.*  Bread,  as  we  leam  from  the  epi- 
gram just  quoted,  formed  the  substantial  pait  of  thi* 
early  breakfast,  to  which  cheese,'  or  dried  fiuit,  as 
dates  and  raisins,*  was  sometimes  added.  Th« 
jentaculum  of  Vitellius*  was  doubtless  of  a  more 
solid  character ;  but  this  was  a  case  of  monstrous 
luxury. 

Next  followed  the  prandium  or  luncheon,  witl< 
persons  of  simple  habits  a  frugal  meal : 
"  Quantum  interpelUt  imati 
Ventre  diem  rfiirore."* 
As  Horace  himself  describes  it  io  another  place,' 
"  Cum  tale  panit 
Latrantem  ttomackum  bene  leniet,^ 
a|p-^ably  with  Seneca's  account,*  "Pom*  ieimtt 
nceut  et  tine  mensa  jfrandium,  pott  guod  nan  runt  la- 
taxuUe  vumut."  From  the  tatter  passage  we  Icani 
incidentally  that  it  was  a  hasty  meal,  such  as  sail- 
ors' and  soldiers'*  partook  of  when  on  duty,  with- 
out sitting  down.  The  prandium  seems  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  these  military  meals,  and  a  doubt  has 
been  entertained  whether  in  their  ordinary  life  the 
Romans  took  food  more  than  once  in  the  day. 
Pliny"  speaks  of  Aufidius  Bassus  as  foUowing  the 
ancient  custom  in  taking  luncheon  ;  but  again,'*  in 
describing  the  manners  of  an  oldfashiuned  person, 
he  mentions  no  other  meal  but  the  cana.  The  fol- 
lowing references"  seem  to  prove  that  luncheon 
was  a  usual  meal,  although  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  there  were  many  who,  like  Vitellius,  oouk) 
avail  themselves  of  all  the  various  times  which  the 
different  fashions  of  the  day  allowed  ("  epulas  tri/m- 
riam  temper,  interdum  quadrifariam  ditpertieiat,  in 
jcntacula  et  prandia,  et  eanat,  comittationetque  ;  fm- 
cite  omnibut  tufficicnt,  vomitandi  contuetudine"^*).  It 
would  evidently  be  absurd,  however,  to  lay  down 
uniform  rules  for  matters  of  individual  caprice,  or 
of  fashion  at  best. 

llie  prandium,  called  by  Suetonius"  etiiu  meridi- 
anut,  was  usually  taken  about  twelve  or  one 
o'clock.**  For  the  luxurious  palate,  as  we  ^tber 
incidentally  from  Horace's  Satires,  very  different 
provision  was  made  from  what  was  described  above 
as  his  own  simple  repast.  Fish  was  a  requisite  of 
the  table :" 

"  Forit  ett  promut,  et  atrum 
Defendent  pitcet  hi/emal  mare  ;'' 
to  which  the  choicest  wines,  sweetened  with  the 
finest  honey,  were  to  be  added : 

"  Niti  Hymettia  melU  FaUmo 
Ne  biberit  diluta ;" 
which  latter  practice  is  condemned  by  the  learned 
gastronomer,'*  who  recommends  a  weaker  mixture, 

"  XiOti  Procardia  multo 
Protuerit  meliut" 
and  gravely  advises  to  finish  with  mulberries  freak 
gathered  in  the  morning." 

The  words  of  Festus,  "  ccena  apud  antiguot  dice- 
balur  quod  nunc  prandium,"  have  given  much  troublr 


1.  (Da  K*  Gib.,  i.,  4.)— S.  (Mut.,  Kfigt.,  xiT.,  tO ;  oiii.,  87 
t.)— 3.  (Apul.,  Met.,  i.,  p.  110,  ed.  Fruoutl  ISSl.)  —  4.  (Sut. 
Ocut.,  7«.)— S.  (Soet.,  Vit.,  e.  7,  o.  IS.)— fi.  (Hot.,  Sau,  I,  ti, 
187,  138.)— 7.  (Sat.,  II.,  ii.,  17.)— 8.  (Eu.,  84  1  — 8.  ( Jar.,  8M. 
ri.,  lUI.)— 10.  (LiT.,xxTiii.,  14.)— 11.  (Ep.,  iii.,  }.)— IS.  (Ep. 
iii.,  1.)— 13.  (Son.,  Ep.,  87.— Cic,Ep.  ad  Au.,  t.,  1.— Uait.,fi. 
M.)— 14.  (Saet.,Vit.,lS.)— 15.  (Aug.,78.)— 16.  (Suet.,  Cal.,Sf 
—Claud.,  34.)- 17.  (Sat.,  II.,  ii»  18.)— 18.  (Sat.,  H.,  i».,  1».>- 
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to  the  critics,  perhaps  needlessly,  when  we  remem- 
ber the  change  of  hours  in  our  own  country.  If  we 
translate  atna,  as,  according  to  our  notions,  we  ought 
to  do,  by  "  dinner,"  they  describe  exactly  the  alter- 
ation of  our  own  manners  during  the  last  century. 
Tbe  analogy  of  the  Greek  word  ielirvov,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Atheneeus,  was  used  in  a  similar  way  for 
ipform,  also  aflbrds  assistance.  Another  meal, 
termed  merenda,  is  mentioned  by  Isidore  and  Fes- 
tus,  for  which  several  refined  distinctions  are  pro- 
pDsiE<i-,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  it  really  diflered 
fttxa  the  prandnim. 

The  table,  which  was  made  of  citron,  maple- wood, 
or  even  of  ivory,'  was  covered  with  a  nuiiUeU,  and 
each  of  the  different  courses,  sometimes  amounting 
to  seven,'  served  upon  a  ferculum  or  waiter.  In 
the  "  munda  supellex"  of  Horace,  great  care  was 
taken. 

"  Pfe  turpe  torai,  ne  tordida  mappa 
Cormget  naret ;  ne  rum  el  cantharut  et  lanx 
Otttndat  libi  /<."> 
And  on  the  same  occasion,  the  whole  dinner,  which 
consisted  of  vegetables,  was  served  up  on  a  single 
platter.* 

To  return  to  our  description,  the  dinner  usually 
consisted  of  three  courses :  first,  the  promuUit  at 
tiUeccena,*  called  also  guttatio,'  made  up  of  all  sorts 
of  stimulants  to  the  appetite,  such  as  those  descri- 
bed by  Horace, 

"  Sapuia,  laeiuea,  radica,  gualia  Uutum 

Pervellunl  ttomackam,  n$er,  alee,facuU  Coa."^ 
E^  also*  were  so  indispensable  to  the  first  course 
that  they  almost  gave  a  name  to  it  (<zi  cmo  Utqut  ad 
mala).  In  the  promulsu  of  Trimalchio's  supper* — 
probably  designed  as  a  satire  on  the  Emperor  Nero 
— an  ass  of  Corinthian  brass  is  introduced,  bearing 
two  panniers,  one  of  white,  the  other  of  black  ol- 
iVM,  covered  with  two  large  dishes  inscribed  with 
Ttimalcbio's  name.  Next  come  dormice  {gliret) 
en  siuall  bridges  sprinkled  with  poppy-seed  and 
koney,  and  hot  sausages  (totHocula)  on  a  silver  grid- 
hor.  {craticula),  with  Syrian  prunes  and  pomegran- 
ate berries  nndenieath.  These,  however,  were 
imperial  luxuries ;  the  frugality  of  Martial  only  al- 
fciweil  of  lettuce  and  Sicenian  olives ;  indeed,  he 
himself  tells  us  that  the  promuUU  was  a  refinement 
of  modem  luxury.**  Macrobius"  has  left  an  authen- 
tic record  of  a  ccena  pontificum,"  given  by  I^ntulus 
on  bis  election  to  the  office  of  flamen,  in  which  the 
first  course  alone  was  made  up  of  the  following 
dishes:  Several  kinds  of  shell-fish  (ccAtm,  otlrea 
OTtia,  pdoridet,  tpondifli,  glycomarida,  nrnricetpwr- 
purtc,  balani  alii  et  nigri),  thrushes,  asparagus,  a 
fatted  hen  (gallina  altilis),  heccaficoes  (Jiccdula), 
nettles  (urtica),  the  haunches  of  a  goat  and  wild  boar 
(Iambi  capragini,  aprugni),  rich  meats  made  into 
pasties  {aliiiia  ex  farina  involuta),  many  of  which  are 
twice  repeated  in  the  inventory. 

It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  even 
10  mention  all  the  dishes  which  formed  the  second 
course  uf  a  Roman  dinner,  which,  whoever  likes, 
may  find  minately  described  in  Bulengerus."  Of 
birds,  the  Guinea-hen  (Afra  avia),  the  pheasant  (PAo- 
naiM,  so  called  from  Phasis,  a  river  of  Colchis),  and 
the  thrush,  were  most  in  repute ;  the  liver  of  a  ca- 
pon steeped  in  milk  (Pliny),  and  beccaficoes  (ficedu- 
la)  dressed  vrith  pepper,  were  held  a  delicacy.'*  The 
peacock,  according  to  Macrobius,"  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Hortensius  the  orator,  at  an  inaugural 


I.  (Jot.,  Si;.,  a.)—t.  (Jnv.,  Sat.,  i.,tS.)— 3.  (Ep.,  I.,  t.,SS- 
Kj— 4.  (T.,  t.)— 5.  (Cic  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  ix.,  30.)  —  S.  (Petion., 
»iL,  SI.)— 7.  (Sat.,  U.,  Tiji.,  8,  ».)— 8.  (Cic,  Ep.  ad  Fam..  il., 
»-Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  ill.,  6.)— 9.  (Petron.,  SI.)—  10.  (Ep.,  XIII., 
in^l.)— 11.  (Sat.,  ii.,  t.)— IS.  ( V«».  Hor.,C»nii„  II.,xit.,S8.) 

-Il  (P»  'VMhTO*.  ii.  and  iii.)— 14.  (Mart.,  iU.,9.)— IS.  (Stt., 
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supper,  and  acquired  such  -mute  among  the  Komak 
gourmands  as  to  be  commonly  sold  for  fifty  denarii 
Other  birds  are  mentioned,  as  the  duck  (tma*'),  es- 
pecially its  head  and  breast ;  the  W(x)dcock  [aita 
gen),  the  turtle,  and  flamingo  (phcmicoptenu'),  the 
tongue  of  which.  Martial  tells  us,  especially  com 
mended  itself  to  the  delicate  palate.  Of  fish,  the 
variety  was  perhaps  still  greater :  the  charr  {aca- 
nis),  the  turbot  (rhombut),  the  sturgeon  (aeiperucr), 
the  mnllet  (muUiu),  were  highly  prized,  and  dressed 
in  the  most  various  fashions.  In  the  banquet  of 
NasidienuB,  an  eel  is  brought,  garnished  with  prawns 
swimming  in  the  sauce*  Of  solid  meat,  pork 
seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  dish,  especially 
sucking-pig  ;*  the  paps  of  a  sow  served  up  in  milk 
{*umen'),  the  flitch  of  bacon  {pela»o'),  the  womb  of 
a  sow  {vulva''),  are  ail  mentioned  by  Martial.  Boar'c 
flesh  and  venison  were  also  in  high  repute,  espe- 
cially the  former,  described  by  Juvenal*  as  animai 
propter  eonmria  natum.  Condiments  were  added  to 
most  of  these  dishes  :  such  were  the  muria,  a  kind 
of  pickle  made  from  the  tunny-fish  ;*  the  garum  to- 
ciorum,  made  from  the  intestines  of  the  mackerel 
(scomber),  so  called  because  brought  from  abroad ; 
lUec,  a  sort  of  brine; /az,  the  sediment  of  wine, 
&c.,  for  the  receipts  of  which  we  must  again  refer 
the  reader  to  Catius's  learned  instructcr."  Sever- 
al kinds  of  fungi"  are  mentioned,  tmfiles  (bokti), 
mushrooms  (tuleres),  which  either  made  dishes  by 
themselves,  or  formed  the  garniture  for  larger 
dishes. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  ar(u<e*  of  impe- 
rial Rome  were  at  all  behind  ourselves  in  the  prep- 
aration and  arrangements  of  the  table.  In  a  large 
household,  the  functionaries  to  whom  this  important 
part  of  domestic  economy  was  intrusted  weie  four, 
the  butler  (promus),  the  cook  {arckimagirut),  the 
arranger  of  the  dishes  {nlmctor),  and  the  carvel 
{carptor  or  teiMor).  Carving  was  taught  as  an  art, 
and,  according  to  Petronias,"  p«°formed  to  the  sound 
of  music,  with  appropriate  gesticulations, 

"  Neque  enim  mintmo  ditcrimine  refert 
Quo  vultu  leporet  et  quo  gallina  tecetur."" 

In  the  supper  of  Petronius,  a  large  round  tray 
(ferculum,  rcposiljrium)  is  brought  in,  with  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac  figured  all  round  it,  upon  each  of  which 
the  artiste  (tlructor)  had  placed  some  appropriate 
viand :  a  goose  on  Aquarius;  a  pair  of  scales,  with 
tarts  (lerMila)  and  cheesecsikes  (placenta)  in  each 
scale,  on  Libra,  &.c.  In  the  middle  was  placed  a 
hive  supported  by  delicate  herbage.  Presently  four 
slaves  come  forward,  dancing  to  the  sound  of  music, 
and  take  away  the  upper  part  of  the  dish ;  beneath 
appear  all  kinds  of  dressed  meats :  a  hare  with 
wings,  to  imitate  Pegasus,  in  the  middle  ;  and  four 
figures  of  Marsyas  at  the  corners,  pouring  hot  sauce 
(garum  piperatum)  over  the  fish  that  were  swim- 
ming in  the  Euripus  below.  So  entirely  had  the  Ro- 
mans lost  all  shame  of  luxury,  since  the  days  when 
Cincius,  in  supporting  the  Fannian  law,  charged  his 
own  age  with  Uie  enormity  of  introducing  the  par- 
cut  Trojanus  (a  sort  of  pudding  stuffed  with  the 
flesh  of  other  animals'*). 

The  bellaria  or  dessert,  to  which  Horace  alludes 
when  he  says  of  Tigellius  ab  ovo  Unqiie  ad  mala  cil- 
aret,  consisted  of  fruits  (which  the  Romans  usually  { 
ate  uncooked),  such  as  almonds  (amygdala),  dri^ 
grapes  (uva paeta),  dates  (palmula,  laryola,  dactyli): 
of  sweetmeats  and  confections,  called  edulia  mellila, 
dulciaria,  such  as  cheesecakes  (cupcdia,  cnutula,  li- 
ba,  placenta,  artologani),  almond-cakes  (eopta),  tarts 
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{/KTtilUa),  whence  the  t  aker  of  them  was  called 
pittor  dulciarius,  ptactnla  itu,  Ubarhu,  &c. 

We  will  now  suppose  the  table  spread  and  the 
guests  assembled,  each  x^ith  liis  mappa  or  napkin,* 
and  in  his  dioner-dress,  called  eanatoria  or  cuUtorU, 
usually  of  a  bright  ccluur,*  and  variegated  with 
flowers.  First  they  took  ofT  their  shoes  for  fear  of 
soiling  the  couch,'  which  was  often  inlaid  with 
'very  or  tortoise-shell,  and  covered  with  cloth  of 
jold.  Next  they  lay  down  to  eat,*  the  head  rest- 
ing on  the  left  elbow,  and  supported  by  cushions.* 
There  were  usually,  but  not  always,  three  on  the 
same  couch,*  the  middle  place  being  esteemed  the 
most  honourable.  Around  the  tables  stood  the  ser- 
vants (mtttufrt),  clothed  in  a  tunic,'  and  girt  with 
napkins  :*  some  removed  the  dishes  and  wiped  the 
tables  with  a  rough  cloth  (gavsapc') ;  others  gave 
the  guests  water  for  their  hands,  or  cooled  the  room 
vith  fans."  Here  stood  an  Eastern  youth"  behind 
bis  master's  couch,  ready  to  answer  the  noise  of 
the  fingers  (digiti  erepitut"),  while  others  bore  a 
large  platter  {mazonomum)  of  different  kinds  of  meat 
to  the  guests." 

Whatever  changes  of  fashion  bad  taken  place 
since  primitive  times,  tlie  coena  in  Cicero's  day'* 
was  at  all  events  an  evening  meal.  It  was  usual 
to  bathe  about  two  o'clock  and  dine  at  three,  hours 
which  seem  to  have  been  observed,  at  least  by  the 
higher  classes,  long  after  the  Augustan  age."  When 
Juvenal  mentions  two  o'clock  as  a  dinner  hour,  he 
evidently  means  a  censure  on  the  luxury  of  the  per- 
son named," 

"  ExiU  ah  oetava  Maritu  bUU." 
In  the  banquet  of  Nasidienus,  about  the  same  hour 
it  intended  when  Horace  says  to  Fundanius, 
"  Nam  mihi  qiutrenti  convivam  dictut  here  iUte 
De  medio  potarc  die." 

Horace  and  Maecenas  used  to  dine  at  a  late  hour, 
•oottt  sunset."  Perhaps  the  various  statements  of 
classical  authors  upon  this  subject  can  only  be  rec- 
onciled by  supposing  that  with  the  Romans,  as  with 
ourselves,  there  was  a  great  variety  of  hours  in  the 
different  ranks  of  society. 

Dinner  was  set  out  in  a  room  called  emtatio  or 
tiMa  (which  two  words  perhaps  conveyed  to  a  Ro- 
man ear  nearly  the  same  distinction  as  our  dining- 
room  and  parlour).  The  canatio,  in  rich  men's 
houses,  was  fitted  up  with  great  magnificence." 
Suetonius"  mentions  a  supper-room  in  the  Golden 
Palace  of  Nero,  constructed  like  a  theatre,  with  shift- 
ing scenes  to  change  with  every  criurse.  The  gar- 
ret of  the  poor  man  was  termed  cenocu/um.**  In 
Uie  midst  of  the  coenatio  were  set  three  couches 
{triclinia),  answering  in  shape  to  the  square,  as  the 
long  semicircular  couches  (tigmata)  did  to  the  oval 
tables.  An  account  of  the  disposition  of  the  couch- 
es, and  of  the  place  which  each  guest  occupied,  is 
given  in  the  article  TsicuNirif. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  accustomed,  in 
later  times,  to  recline  at  their  meals ;  though  this 
practice  could  not  have  been  of  great  antiquity  in 
Greece,  since  Homer  never  describes  persons  as 
reclining,  but  always  as  sitting  at  their  meals.  Isi- 
dore of  Seville"  also  attributes  the  same  practice  to 
the  ancient  Romans.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  early 
Roman  emperors,  children  in  families  of  the  highest 
rank  used  to  tit  together  at  an  inferior  table,  while 
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their  fathers  and  elders  leclinod  on  eoucbes  at  m 
upper  part  of  the  room.' 

Roman  ladies  continued  the  practice  of  sitting  al 
table,  even  after  the  recumbent  position  had  becomi 
common  with  the  other  sex.*  It  appears  to  bavt 
been  considered  more  decent,  and  more  agre^>le 
to  the  severity  and  purity  of  ancient  manners,  fo 
women  to  sit,  more  especially  if  many  peraoiis  wen 
present.  But,  on  the  other  band,  we  find  caaes  «l 
women  reccing,  where  there  was  conoeived  to  at 
nothing  bold  or  indeL'cate  in  theur  poetnre.  In  soom 
of  the  bas-reliefs,  rtipresenting  the  visit  ci  Bawhi 
to  Icarus,  Erigone,  instead  of  sitting  on  the  conch, 
reclines  upon  it  in  the  bosom  of  her  father.  In  Jo- 
venal'  a  bride  reclines  at  the  marriage-supper  oa 
the  bosom  of  her  husband,  which  is  Ulastrated  by 
the  following  woodcut,  token  from  Montfaooon.* 


It  seems  intended  to  represent  a  scene  of  perfeM 
matrimonial  felicity.  The  husband  and  wife  recline 
on  a  sofa  of  rich  materials.  A  three-legged  table  it 
spread  with  viands  before  them.  Their  two  sons 
are  in  front  of  the  sofa,  one  of  them  sitimg,  in  the 
manner  above  described,  on  a  low  stool,  and  leaf- 
ing with  the  dog.  Several  females  and  a  boy  ait 
performing  a  piece  of  music  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  married  pair. 

Before  lying  down,  the  shoes  or  sandals  were  t*- 
ken  off,  and  this  was  commonly  done  by  the  attend- 
ants.* In  all  the  ancient  paintings  and  bas-relieA 
illustrative  of  this  subject,  we  see  the  guests  recli- 
ning with  naked  feet ;  and  in  ILose  wUch  contain 
the  favourite  subject  of  the  visit  of  Bacchus  to  Ica- 
rus, we  observe  a  faun  performing  for  Bauchus  thia 
office.    The  following  woodcut,  Uken  frmn  a  tena 
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cotta  in  the  British  Museum,  representing  this  sufc 
ject,  both  shows  the  naked  feet  of  Icarus,  who  ba« 
partly  raised  himself  from  bis  couch  to  welcome  hit 
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guest,  aul  also  that  Bacchus  has  one  ot  his  feet  al- 
ready naked,  while  tlie  fann  is  in  the  act  nf  remo- 
ring  the  shoe  from  the  other. 

F«>r  an  aecoont  of  Greek  meals,  see  the  article 
Oeipmoh. 

CCENA'CULUM.    (Vid.CasA.) 

CTENATIO.    (Kii.  CoEMA.) 

COGNATI.  The  following  passage  of  Ulpian' 
will  serre  as  the  best  introduction  to  the  meaning 
cf  this  tenn,  while  it  shows  on  what  occasions  ques- 
tions inTolTing  cognatio  and  agnatic  arose : 

"The  hereditates  of  intestate  ingenui  belong  in 
the  first  place  to  their  sui  heredes,  that  is,  children 
who  are  in  the  power  of  the  parent,  and  those  who 
are  in  the  place  of  children  (as  grandchildren,  for 
instance) ;  if  there  are  no  sui  heredes,  it  belongs  to 
the  consanguinei,  that  is,  brothers  and  sisters  by 
the  same  fother  (it  was  not  neoestary  that  they 
should  be  by  the  same  mother) ;  if  there  are  no 
coDsanguinei,  it  belongs  to  the  remaining  and  near- 
est agnati,  that  is,  to  the  oognati  of  the  male  sex, 
who  trace  their  descent  through  males,  and  are  of 
the  same  famiHa.  And  this  is  provided  by  the  fol- 
lowing law  of  the  Twelve  Tables :  '  Si  intettato  mo- 
fitirr  aa  tmu  here*  me  eteit,  agmUiu  proxniuu  fa- 
mOiMm  habelc:  " 

The  foundation  of  cognatio  is  a  legal  marriage. 
The  term  cognatns  (with  some  exceptions)  compre- 
hends agnatus :  an  agnatus  may  be  a  cognatus,  but 
a  eognatos  is  only  an  agnatos  when  his  relationship 
by  blood  is  traced  through  males. 

The  following  will  give  a  correct  notion  of  agna- 
tus and  cognatus.  Fiunilia  means  all  those  free  per- 
aoos  who  are  in  the  power  of  the  same  paterfamilias, 
or  head  of  a  familia ;  and  in  tliis  sense  familia  sig- 
nifies all  the  agnati,  or  all  those  who  are  united  in 
one  body  by  the  common  bond  of  the  patria  potestas. 
lite  cognatio,  as  already  said,  was  the  relationship 
of  blood  which  existed  between  those  who  were 
qmmg  from  a  common  pair,  and  it  therefore  (with 
eoaae  exceptions)  contained  the  agnatic.  But  legiti- 
Bate  grandchildren  of  sons  who  were  not  emanci- 
pated were  also  in  the  patria  potestas,  consequently 
formed  part  of  the  familia,  and  were  agnati.  Adopt- 
ed children  were  also  in  the  Other's  power,  and,  con- 
sequently, were  agnati,  though  they  were  not  eog- 
OBti.  Itffi  paterfamilias  maintained  his  power  over 
bis  iamalia  so  Imig  as  he  lived,  except  over  those 
who  were  emancipated,  or  passed  into  another  fa- 
milia, or  in  any  way  sustained  a  demiiintio  capitis. 
On  his  death,  the  common  bond  of  the  patria  potes- 
tas was  dissolved,  and  his  sons  became  respectively 
heads  of  families ;  that  is,  of  persons  who  were  in 
Ibeir  power,  or,  with  respect  to  one  another,  were 
agnati.  But  all  these  peraons  continued  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  familia ;  that  is,  they  were  still  ag- 
nati, and,  consequently,  the  agnatic  subsisted  among 
peraons  so  long  as  they  could  trace  back  their  de- 
oceat  through  males  to  one  common  paterfamilias. 

Agnati,  then,  aie  those  "  who  would  be  in  the  pa- 
trw  potestas,  or  in  jus,  as  a  wife  in  mamu  viri,  or  in 
the  manus  of  a  son  who  is  in  the  father's  power,  if 
tbe  paterfamilias  were  alive ;  and  this  is  true  wheth- 
er such  persons  ever  were  actually  so  or  not."* 

We  must  suppose,  then,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear 
Motion  of  agnatic,  that  if  the  person  from  whom  the 
•f^ati  daim  a  common  descent  were  alive,  and 
they  were  all  in  his  power,  or  in  his  manus,  or  in 
the  manus  of  those  who  are  in  his  power,  they 
woa'.d  all  be  agnati.  In  order,  then,  that  agnatic 
OMy  iobeist  between  persons,  the  person  from  whom 
die  descent  is  claimol  must  have  lost  his  patria  po- 
testas by  death  only,  and  not  by  any  capitis  demi- 
ODlio,  and,  consequently,  not  by  any  of  his  children 
laasing  into  any  other  patria  potestas,  or  into  the 
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manos  viri,  which  would,  in  effect,  be  passing  inu 
another  agnatic ;  for  a  person  could  not  at  the  sants 
time  be  an  agnatus  of  two  altogether  different  fam- 
ilies. Accordingly,  adoption  destroyed  agnatio,  and 
tbe  emancipation  of  a  son  by  his  father  took  away 
all  his  rights  of  agnatio,  and  his  former  agnati  lost 
all  their  rights  against  him. 

"  The  patricians,  as  gmiileM,  gained  what  others 
lost  as  agnati,  and  they  kept  as  gentiles  what  they 
themselves  lost  as  agnati ;  and  this  strict  doctrine 
of  the  com{dete  loss  of  the  agnatio  appears,  thero 
fore,  to  have  originated  with  Uiem."' 

Persons  of  tbe  same  blood  by  both  parents  wer8 
sometimes  called  germaiii ;  and  consanguinei  were 
those  who  had  a  common  father  only,  and  uterini 
those  who  had  a  common  mother  only. 
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This  tal  e  shows  all  the  degrees  of  cognatio  in 
the  Reman  law,  and,  of  course,  also  the  degrees  of 
agnatio.  Tht  degree  of  relationship  of  any  given 
person  in  this  stenima,  to  the  person  with  respect 
to  whom  the  relationship  is  inquired  after  {it  eave, 
&c.),  is  indicated  b;  the  figures  attached  to  the  sev- 
eral words.  The  Roman  numerals  denote  the  de- 
gree of  cognatio  in  the  canon  law,  and  the  Arabic 
numerals  the  degrees  in  the  Roman  or  civil  law. 
Vhe  latter  mode  of  reckoning  is  adopted  in  England, 
m  ascertaining  the  persons  who  are  entitled  as  next 
of  kin  to  the  personal  estate  of  an  intestate.  It  will 
be  observed,  that  in  the  canon  law,  the  number 
which  expresses  the  collateral  degree  is  always  the 
greater  of  the  two  numbers  (when  they  are  differ- 
ent) which  express  the  distance  of  the  two  parties 
from  the  common  ancestor ;  but  in  the  civil  law, 
the  degree  of  relationship  is  ascertained  by  count- 
ing from  either  of  the  two  persons  to  the  other 
through  the  common  ancestor.  All  those  words  on 
which  the  same  Roman  or  the  same  Arabic  numer- 
<U8  occur,  represent  persons  who  are  in  the  same 
degree  of  cognatio,  according  to  these  respective 
laws,  to  the  person  it  eave,  &c.* 

CO'GNITOR.     (Kui.  Actio.) 

COGNO'MEN.    {Vid.  Nomen.) 

COHORS.    {Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  104.) 

*COIX  {Koii),  a  species  of  Egyptian  Palm-tree, 
of  the  leaves  of  which  matting  and  baskets  were 
made.  Stackhouse  sets  it  down  for  the  Cotz  loch- 
ryflid  Join.  Bauhin  mentions  that  some  had  taken 
it  for  a  species  of  Lilhoapermum.  The  terra  irvxac 
in  Theophrastus,  out  of  which  some  would  make 
the  Cycat  revolula,  or  Japanese  Sago-palm,  is  mere- 
ly thr  accusative  plural  for  koUo^,  from  itili,  just 
as  some  read  eyca*  for  cdicai  in  Pliny.* 

•COL'CHICUM  {koXxikov),  the  Meadow  Saffh)n, 
ar  CoUhiaim  Autumnale.  Pliny*  merely  mentions 
it  as  a  poisonous  plant,  but  Alexander  of  Tralles,  a 
ptysician  of  the  sixth  century,  prescribes  it  in  cases 
of  gout,  in  which,  as  also  in  the  rheumatism  and 
neuralgic  affections,  it  is  still  found  a  valuable  med- 
icine at  the  present  day.  The  celebrated  specific 
for  gout,  known  by  the  name  of  Eau  Medicinale 
i'Hyttop,  is  said  to  be  the  vinous  infusion  of  Col- 
chicum.  Indeed,  the  vinous  infusion  of  this  plant 
has  been  recommended  in  cases  of  gout  by  Sir 
Everard  Home.  It  very  rardy  fails  in  such  com- 
plaints to  break  up  Jie  paroxysm,  sometimes  acting 
on  tlie  bowels,  at  other  times  on  the  kidneys  and 
skin,  and  often  without  any  apparent  accompanying 
effect.  It  is  but  right  to  state,  however,  that  the 
most  judicious  writers  en  gout  consider  it  a  danger- 
ous medicine  ultimately.*  (Vid.  Ephkmbkon  and 
Herhodactylus.) 

COLLATIO  BONCRUM.   ( Tui.  Bomorto  Col- 

<.ATI0.) 

CGLLB'OIUM.  The  persons  who  formed  a  col- 
legium were  called  collegs!  or  sodales.  The  word 
collegium  properly  expressed  the  notion  of  several 
persons  being  united  in  any  ofiice  or  for  any  com- 
mon purpose  ;*  it  afterward  came  to  signify  a  body 
of  persons,  and  the  union  which  bound  them  togeth- 
er.   The  collegium  was  the  iratpia  of  the  Greeks. 

The  legal  notion  of  a  collegium  was  as  follows : 
A  collegium  or  corpus,  as  it  was  also  called,  must 
consist  of  three  persons  at  least.*  Persons  who 
legally  formed  such  an  association  were  said  corpiu 
hSiere,  which  is  equivalent  to  our  phrase  of  being 
incorporated ;  and  in  latei  times  they  were  said  to 
be  eoTporiUi,  and  the  body  was  called  a  eorporatio. 


1.  (Huga,  Lehrbuch,  ftc. — Marezoll,  Lchrirach,  &c. — Diff.  38, 
4t.  10,  Da  Qradibas,  4EC.— Ul|\,  Frag.,  cd.  B<lckjiu;.)-^a.  (Theo- 
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Those  WE.0  farmed  the  public  revenues  mmes,  «k 
salt-works  {talina)  might  have  a  corpus.  The 
power  of  forming  such  a  collegium  or  societas  (fot 
this  term  also  was  used)  was  limited  by  varioot 
leges,  senatus  consults,  and  imperial  constitutions.' 
Associations  of  individuals,  who  were  entitled  to 
have  a  corpus,  could  hold  property  in  common: 
they  could  bold  it,  as  the  Roman  jurists  remark, 
just  as  the  state  held  property  {res  commtnet). 
These  collegia  had  a  common  chest,  and  could  sue 
and  be  sued  by  their  syndicus  or  actor.  Such  a 
body,  which  was  sometimes  also  called  a  univenl- 
tas,  was  a  legal  unity.  That  which  was  due  to  tbt 
body  was  not  due  to  the  individuals  of  it,  and  that 
which  the  body  owed  was  not  the  debt  of  the  indi- 
viduals. The  common  property  of  the  body  was 
liable  to  be  seized  and  sold  for  the  debts  of  the 
body.  The  coltegiimi  or  universitas  was  governed 
by  its  own  regulations,  which  might  be  any  regula- 
tions that  the  body  agreed  upon,  provided  they  wers 
not  contrary  to  law :  this  provision,  as  Gaius  con 
jectures,*  was  derived  from  a  law  of  Solon,  whidi 
he  quotes.  The  collegium  still  subsisted,  though  aQ 
the  original  members  were  changed :  it  had,  as  our 
law  expresses  it,  perpetual  suecessioo.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  the  notion  of  a  collegium  is  precisely  that 
of  our  modern  incorporations,  the  origin  of  which  is 
clearly  traceable  to  these  Roman  institutions. 

A  lawfully  constituted  collegium  was  legiiimum- 
Associations  of  individuals,  which  affected  to  act  as 
collegia,  but  were  forbidden  by  l^w,  were  called 
illlcita. 

It  does  not  appear  how  collegia  were  formed,  ex- 
cept that  some  were  specially  est^ished*  by  legal 
authority.*  Other  collegia  were  probably  formed 
by  voluntary  associations  of  IndiviidDals,  under  tH 
provisions  of  some  general  legal  authority,  such  as 
those  of  the  publlcani.  This  supposition  would  ae^ 
count  for  the  fact  of  •  great  number  of  collegia 
being  formed  in  the  coorse  of  time,  and  many  of 
them  being  occasionally  suppressed  as  not  legitima 

Some  &[  these  corporate  bodies  resemUed  oui 
companies  or  guilds ;  such  were  the  fabrorum,  pis- 
torum,  <Scc.,  collegia.  Others  were  of  a  religieu 
character;  such  as  the  pontifieum,  augurum,  fra- 
tram  arvalium  collegia.  Others  were  bodies  con- 
cerned about  goivemment  and  administration  ;  as 
tribunonmt  plebis,'  qoaestonuB,  decurionum  c«lle- 
gla.  The  titles  of  numerous  other  collegia  may  be 
collected  from  the  Roman  writers  and  froin  inacrip- 

tKMS. 

According  to  the  definition  of  a  coilegium,  the 
consuls,  being  only  two  in  number,  were  not  a  ccdle- 
giom,  though  each  was  called  eollcga  with  respect 
to  the  other,  ar>d  their  union  in  office  was  called 
coUegium.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Romans 
ever  called  the  individual  who,  for  the  time,  filled 
an  office  of  perpetual  continuance,  a  universitas  oi 
collegium :  a  kind  of  contradiction  in  terms,  which 
it  has  been  reserved  for  modem  times  to  introduce, 
under  the  name  of  a  corporation  sole.  But  the  no- 
tion of  a  person  succeeding  to  all  the  inriperty  and 
legal  rights  of  a  predecessor  w.ts  familiar  to  the 
Romans  in  the  case  of  a  heres,  who  was  said  to 
take  per  univerntaiem,  and  the  same  notion,  no 
doubt,  always  existed  with  respect  to  individfaJa 
who  held  any  office  in  perpetual  succession. 

According  to  Ulpian,  a  universitas,  though  n- 
duced  to  a  single  member,  was  still  considered  a 
universitas  ;  for  the  individual  possessed  all  the 
rights  which  once  belonged  to  the  body,  and  tb» 
name  by  which  It  was  distinguished. 

When  a  new  member  was  taken  into  a  coUegt- 
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tu,  be  was  saia  ce-opturi,  and  the  old  members 
irere  said  with  respect  to  him,  recipere  in  collegium. 
The  mode  of  filling  up  vacancies  would  vary  in  dif- 
ferent collegia.  The  statement  of  their  rules  be- 
longs to  the  several  beads  of  AnooB,  dec,  which 
«re  treated  of  in  this  work. 

Civitates,  and  res  publicee  (civil  communities),  and 
municipia  (in  the  later  sense  of  the  term)  were 
viewed,  in  a  manner,  as  corporations,  though  they 
were  not  so  called  :  they  could  have  property  in 
cununon,  and  in  some  respects  act  as  corporations; 
bat  they  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  legally  con- 
sidered as  corporations,  because  they  consisted  of 
an  indeterminate  number  of  individuals. 

According  to  Pliny,'  res  publics  and  municipia 
could  not  take  as  heres ;  and  the  reason  given  is, 
that  they  were  a  corpus  incertum,  and  so  could  not 
cemere  kereditalem ;  that  is,  do  those  acts  which  a 
heres  must  do  in  order  to  show  that  he  consents  to 
be  a  heres.  Uoiversitates,  generally,  are  also  con- 
sidered by  modern  writers  to  be  within  this  rule, 
though  they  are  clearly  nut  within  the  reason  of  it ; 
for  a  collegium,  which  consisted  of  a  determined 
number  of  individuals,  was  no  more  a  corpus  incer- 
tum than  any  other  number  of  ascertained  individu- 
als, and  all  that  could  possibly  be  required  of  them 
would  be  the  consent  of  all.  Municipia  could,  how- 
ever, acquire  property  by  means  of  other  persons, 
whether  bond  or  free ;'  and  they  could  take  fidei- 
eommissa  under  the  senatus  consultum  Aproniaunm 
which  was  passed  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  ex- 
tended to  licita  collegia  in  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius.* 
By  another  senatus  consultum,  the  liberti  of  munici- 
pia might  make  the  municipes  their  heredes.  The 
gods  could  not  be  made  heredes,  except  such  deites 
as  possessed  this  capacity  by  special  senatus  con- 
tulia  or  imperial  constitutions,  such  as  Jupiter  Tar- 
peins,  &c.*  By  a  constitution  of  Leo,'  civitates 
could  take  property  as  heredes.  In  the  time  of 
Paalus  (who  wrote  between  the  time  of  Caracalla 
ud  Alexander  Severus),  civitates  could  take  lega- 
•ies  of  particular  kind*. 

Though  civitates  within  the  Roman  Empire  could 
not  receive  gills  by  will,  yet  independent  states 
could  receive  gi(ts  in  that  way,  a  case*  which  fur- 
nishes no  objections  to  the  statement  above  made 
by  Phny  and  Ulpian.  In  the  same  way,  the  Roman 
■tate  accepted  the  inheritance  of  Attalus,  king  of 
Pergamus,  a  gift  which  came  to  them  from  a  for- 
eigner. The  Roman  lawyers  considered  such  a 
gift  to  be  accepted  by  the  jus  gentium. 

•COLOCA'SIA  and  -lUM  (KoXoKoaia  and  -tov), 
the  edilde  root  of  the  Egyptian  Bean  (Kvofiof  6  Ai- 
yvmo().  It  grew,  according  to  Dioscorides,'  chiefly 
in  Egypt,  but  was  found  also  in  the  lakes  of  Asia. 
"  It  has  leaves," says  the  same  authority,  "as  large 
as  a  petasus ;  a  stalk  a  cubit  in  length,  and  of  the 
thickness  of  a  finger ;  a  rosaceous  flower  twice  as 
laLr;ge  as  a  poppy.  When  the  flower  goes  off,  it  bears 
hnsks  like  little  bags,  in  which  a  small  bean  appears 
beyond  the  lid,  in  the  form  of  a  bottle,  which  is 
called  ciborion  or  cibotitm  (Ki6upiov  ^  KtSunov),  i.  e., 
a  little  coffer  or  ark,  because  the  bean  is  sown  on 
the  moist  earth,  and  so  sinks  into  the  water.  The 
root  is  thicker  than  a  reed  ;  it  is  eaten  both  raw 
and  boiled,  and  is  called  Coloauia.  The  bean  is  eat- 
en green,  and  when  it  is  dried  it  turns  black,  and  is 
Uiger  than  the  Greek  Bean.'"  Theophrastus,  in 
the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  Egyptian  Bean, 
docs  not  in  the  least  hint,  as  Maayn  remarks,  that 
any  part  of  the  plant  was  called  Colocasia ;  Pliny,' 
however,  agrees  with  Dioscorides  in  making  them 


the  same.    He  mentions  the  stalk  as  tl-.e  part  tniu 

is  eaten  ;  says  the  Egyptians  used  the  leaves  tc 
drink  out  of;  and  adds,  that  in  bis  time  it  was  plant- 
ed in  Italy.  "Prosper  Alpinus,  in  his  work  D* 
Plantit  JEgypli,  assures  us  that  the  modem  .£gyp 
tian  name  of  this  plant  is  CuUat,  which  the  Greek 
writers  might  easUy  change  to  the  more  agreeable 
sound  of  Colocasia.  He  says  no  plant  is  bettei 
known,  or  is  in  more  use  among  them,  the  root  of 
it  being  eaten  as  commonly  as  turnips  among  us. 
The  Colocasia  began  to  be  planted  in  Italy  in  Vir- 
gil's time ;  and  when  the  fourth  Eclogue  of  that 
poet  (in  which  mention  is  made  of  it)  was  written, 
it  was  a  rarity  newly  brought  from  yEgypt,  and 
therefore  the  Mantuan  bard  speaks  of  its  growing 
commonly  in  Italy  as  one  of  the  glories  of  the  gold- 
en age  which  was  now  expected  to  return.'"  For 
farther  information  respecting  the  Colocasia,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Fee's  Flare  dt  Virgile.  Ac- 
cording to  this  Ias^mentioned  writer,  the  ancients 
frequently  confounded  the  Nymphaa  Lotus  and  the 
Arum  Colocasia  under  the  common  name  of  Colocct- 
num. 

•COLOCYNTHE  {noloKivdn,  -Oa,  and-n?),  the 
Gourd.  "  Even  in  the  days  of  Athenseus,'"  says 
Adams,  "  the  taxam  complained  of  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  the  summer  fruits  from  one  another, 
owing  to  the  confusion  of  names  which  had  taken 
place  among  the  authors  who  had  treated  of  them. 
Thus  Nicander  applied  the  term  aixia  to  what  was 
the  Ko'AiOKwOa  of  later  writers ;  and  it  is  farther  de- 
serving of  remark,  that  Galen  applies  the  term  oik- 
vof  to  the  KoTMKvvBa  of  Dioscorides,  >.  «.,  to  the  Cu- 
cumis  tatimu,  or  common  Cucumber,  and,  conse- 
quently, his  (Galen's)  Koh)Kvv6ri  was  the  Cucurbita, 
or  Gourd.  In  this  sense  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
terms  m'xvof  and  xoXonvvdri  are  generally  used  by 
the  writers  on  Dietetics,  namely,  the  former  is  the 
Cucumber,  and  the  iatter  the  Gourd  of  English  gar- 
deners.* Theophrastus  did  not  define  accurately 
the  character  of  his  koXokAvB^.  and,  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  Athenaeus,  he  described  several  species  of  it. 
I  can  scarcely  believe,  however,  that  he  generally 
applied  it  to  the  Cucuinit  Colocynthit,  i.  e.,  the  Col- 
oquintida,  or  Bitter  Apple,  as  Stackhouse  repre- 
sents." • 

•COLOCYNTHIS  («o;io*w«f),  I.  The  Bitter 
Apple  (Coloquintida),  or  Cucumit  (  .<ocynlhit.^ — II. 
The  common  Cucumber,  or  Cucumit  eatitus.' 

*COLIAS  (xoAioc),  the  name  of  a  small  Fish, 
mentioned  by  Pollux,  Aristotle,  Athenseus,  and 
.£lian.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  a  variety  o< 
the  Mackerel,  or  &\.ombcr  tcomber.'' 

•COLOIOS  (KoAwof).  (Vid.  Gracblus.) 
COLO'NI.  {Vid.  PKjBmvu.) 
COLO'NIA.  This  word  contains  the  same  ele- 
ment as  the  verb  colere,  "  to  cultivate,"  and  as  the 
word  colonus,  which  probably  originally  signified  a 
"  tiller  of  the  earth."  The  English  word  colony, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  perhaps  expressea 
the  notion  contained  in  this  word  more  nearly  than 
is  generally  the  case  in  such  adopted  terms. 

A  kind  of  colonization  seems  to  have  existed 
among  the  oldest  Italian  nations,  who,  on  certain 
occasions,  sent  out  their  superfluous  male  popula- 
tion, with  arms  in  their  hands  {iepa  veori/r),  to  seek 
for  a  new  home."  But  these  were,  apparently,  mere 
bands  of  adventurers,  and  such  colonies  rather  re- 
sembled the  old  Greek  colonies  than  those  by  which 
Rome  extended  her  dominion  and  her  name. 

Colonies  were  established  by  the  Romans  as  fai 
back  as  the  annals  or  traditions  of  the  city  extend, 
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UMl  itie  practice  was  continued,  without  intermls- 
■ion,  during  the  Republic  and  under  the  Empire. 
Sigonius'  enumerates  six  main  causes  or  reasons 
which,  from  time  to  time,  induced  the  Romans  to 
send  out  colonies ;  and  these  causes  are  connected 
with  many  memorable  events  in  Roman  history. 
Colonies  were  intended  to  keep  in  check  a  conquer- 
ed people,  and  also  to  repress  hostile  incursions,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  colony  of  Narnia,*  which  was 
founded  to  check  the  Umbri ;  and  Mintumee  and 
Sinuessa,'  Cremona  and  Flacentia,*  which  were 
founded  for  similar  purposes.  Cicero'  calls  the 
old  Italian  colonies  the  "  propugnacula  imperii ;" 
and  in  another  passage*  be  vails  Narbo  Martins 
(Narbonne),  which  was  in  the  proviaoia  Gallia, 
"Colonia  nostrorum  civium,  specula  populi  Romani 
et  propugnaculum."  Another  object  was  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  Rome  by  increasing  the  popu- 
lation.' Sometimes  the  immediate  object  of  a  c(d- 
ony  was  to  carry  off  a  number  of  turbulent  and  dis- 
contented persons.  Colonies  were  also  established 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  veteran  soldiers,  a 
practice  which  was  begun  by  SuUa,  and  continued 
under  the  emperors:  these  coloniee  were  called  mil- 
itares. 

It  is  remarked  by  Strabo,*  when  speaking  of  tbo 
Roman  colonies  in  the  north  of  Italy,  that  the  an- 
cient names  of  the  places  were  retained,  and  that, 
though  the  people  in  his  time  were  all  Roman,  they 
were  called  by  the  names  of  the  previous  occupiers 
of  the  soil.  This  fact  is  in  accortlance  with  the 
character  of  the  old  Roman  colonies,  which  were 
in  the  nature  of  garrisons  planted  in  conquered 
towns,  and  the  colonists  had  a  portion  of  the  con- 
quered territory  (usually  a  third  part)  assigned  to 
them.  The  inhabitants  retained  the  rest  of  their 
lands,  and  lived  together  with  the  new  settlers,  who 
alone  composed  the  proper  colony.*  The  conquer- 
ed people  must  at  first  have  been  quite  a  distinct 
class  from,  and  inferior  to,  the  colonists.  The  defi- 
nition of  a  colonia  by  Gellius'*  will  appear,  from  what 
has  been  said,  to  be  sufficiently  exact :  "  Ex  civitate 
quasi  propagattt — jxipuli  Romani  iptan  effigies  parm 
timulacraqut." 

No  colonia  was  established  without  a  lex,  plebis- 
uitum,  or  senatus  consultum  ;  a  fact  which  shows 
that  a  Roman  colony  was  never  a  mere  body  of  ad- 
venturers, but  had  a  regular  organization  by  the  pa- 
rent state,  a:  nrding  to  an  ancient  definition  quo- 
ted by  Niebuhr,"  a  colony  is  a  body  of  citizens,  or 
socii,  sent  out  to  possess  a  commonwealth,  with  the 
approbation  of  their  own  state,  or  by  a  public  act  of 
that  people  to  whom  they  belong  -,  and  it  is  added, 
those  are  colonies  which  are  founded  by  public  act, 
not  by  any  secession.  Many  of  the  laws  which  re- 
late to  the  establishment  of  colonise  were  leges  agra- 
rie,  or  laws  for  the  division  and  assignment  of  pub- 
Uc  lands,  of  which  Sigonius  has  given  a  list  in  his 
work  already  referred  to. 

When  a  law  was  passed  for  founding  a  colony, 
person!  were  appointed  to  superintend  its  forma- 
tion (cconiam  diducere).  These  persons  varied  in 
number,  but  three  was  a  common  number  {trium- 
n'ri  ttd  eolonot  dedueendot").  We  also  read  of  du- 
umviri, quinqueviri,  viglntiviri  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  law  fixed  the  quantity  of  land  that  was 
to  be  distributed,  and  how  much  was  to  be  assigned 
to  each  person.  No  Roman  could  be  sent  out  as  a 
colonist  without  his  free  consent,  and  when  the 
colony  '"aj  not  an  inviting  one,  it  was  difficult  to 
fill  up  the  number  of  volunteers." 


I  (De  Antntna  Jura  halis,  p.  SIS,  Ao.)-^  (LW.,  x.,  10.)— 
I.  (».,  »!.)— «.  (ixxrii.,  48.1-5.  (S  De  Leg.  AgT.,  c.  «7.)— fl. 
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Roman  citisens  who  were  willing  to  go  oui  u 
membeis  of  a  colony  gave  in  their  names  at  Rune. 
Cicero'  says  that  Roman  citizens  who  chose  to 
become  members  of  a  Latin  colony  must  go  volun- 
tarily {muiloret  facti),  for  this  was  a  capitis  dpminu- 
tio  ;  and  in  another  passage*  he  adeges  the  faot  at 
Roman  citizens  goin^  out  in  Tjatin  colonies  as  a 
proof  that  loss  of  civitas  must  be  a  voluntary  aet. 
It  IS  true  that  a  member  of  a  Roman  colony  wooM 
sustain  no  capitis  deminutio,  but  in  this  case,  also, 
there  seems  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  evet 
joined  such  a  colony  without  his  consent. 

The  colonia  proceeded  to  its  place  of  decticatHio 
in  the  form  of  an  army  (tub  vexiUo),  which  is  indi- 
cated on  the  coins  of  some  colonis.  An  urbs,  if 
one  did  not  already  exist,  was  a  necessary  part  v( 
a  new  colony,  and  its  limits  were  marked  out  by  a 
plough,  which  is  also  indicated  on  ancient  coins. 
The  colonia  had  also  a  territory,  which,  whether 
marked  out  by  the  plough  or  not,*  was  at  least 
marked  out  by  metes  and  bounds.  Thus  the  nrbe 
and  territory  of  the  colonia  respectively  corre- 
sponded to  the  urbs  Roma  and  its  territory.  Reli- 
gious ceremonies  always  accompanied  the  founda> 
tion  of  th>/  colony,  and  the  anniversary  was  after 
ward  observed.  It  is  stated  that  a  colony  coold 
not  be  sent  out  to  the  same  place  to  which  a  colon) 
had  already  been  sent  in  due  form  {autpicalo  deduc- 
ta).  This  merely  means  that,  so  long  as  the  colony 
maintained  its  existep-*?,  there  could  be  no  new 
colony  in  the  same  i^ace;  a  doctrine  that  would 
hardly  need  proof,  for  a  new  colony  implied  a  new 
assignment  of  lands ;  but  new  settlers  (nort  adtcri^ 
ti)  might  be  sent  to  occupy  colonial  lands  not  al- 
ready assigned.*  Indeed,  it  was  not  unusual  for  a 
colony  to  receive  additions  ;*  and  a  colony  might 
be  re-established,  if  it  seemed  necessary  from  any 
cause ;  and  under  the  emperors  such  re-establish- 
ment might  be  entirely  arbitrary,  and  done  to  gratily 
personal  vanity,  or  from  any  other  motive.* 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  conduct  the  c(d- 
ony  had  apparently  a  profitable  office,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  settlement  gave  employment 
to  numerous  functionaries,  among  whom  Cicero 
enumerates  apparitores,  scribie,  librarii,  prsecones, 
architect!.  The  foundation  of  a  colony  might  then, 
in  many  cases,  not  only  be  a  mere  party  measure, 
carried  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  popularity,  bat  it 
would  give  those  in  power  an  opportunity  of  provi 
ding  places  for  many  of  their  friends. 

A  colonia  was  a  part  of  the  Roman  state,  and  H 
had  a  respublica ;  but  its  relation  to  the  parent  state 
might  vary.  In  Livy'  the  question  was,  whethci 
Aquileia  should  be  a  colonia  civiom  Romanorum  m 
a  Latina  colonia ;  a  question  that  had  no  reference 
to  the  persons  who  should  form  the  colony,  but  to 
their  political  rights  with  respect  to  Rome  as  mem- 
bers of  tue  colony.  The  members  of  a  Roman  col- 
ony (eotonia  civium  Romanorum)  must,  as  the  term 
itself  implies,  have  always  had  the  same  rights, 
which,  as  citizens,  they  would  bare  had  at  Rome 
They  were,  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  in  the  oW  Romap 
colonies,  "the  populus;  the  old  inhabitants,  the 
commonalty."  These  two  bodies  may,  in  course 
of  time,  have  frequently  formed  one;  bat  there 
could  be  no  political  union  between  them  till  the  oM 
inhabitants  obtained  the  commercium  and  connubi- 
um,  in  other  words,  the  civitas ;  and  it  is  probaMe 
that,  among  the  various  causes  which  weakened 
the  old  colonies,  and  rendered  new  supplies  of  col- 
onists necessary,  we  should  enumerate  the  want  of 
Roman  women ;  for  the  children  of  a  Roman  were 
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«-it  Roiuiin  ciUiens  unless  his  wife  was  a  Roman, 
vr  ooleas  she  belonged  to  a  people  with  which  there 
was  connubium. 

It  is  important  to  form  a  precise  notion  of  the  re- 
lation of  an  ancient  Roman  culonia  to  Rome.  That 
tlie  colonists,  as  already  observed,  had  all  the  rights 
of  Roman  citizens,  is  a  fact  capable  of  perfect  dem- 
ooatration ;  though  most  writers,  following  Sigoni- 
u,  have  supposed  that  Roman  citizens,  by  biecoming 
nembers  of  a  Roman  colony,  lost  tbe  suSragium 
ind  honores,  and  did  not  obtain  them  till  after  tbe 
passing  of  tbe  Julian  law.  Such  an  opinion  is  in- 
coatistent  with  the  notion  of  Roman  citizenship, 
which  was  a  personal,  not  a  local  right ;  and  it  is 
also  iLconsistent  with  the  very  principle  of  Roman 
polity  epparent  in  the  establishment  of  Roman  col- 
onies. Farther,  the  loss  of  the  suffragium  and 
hooores  would  have  been  a  species  of  capitis  demi- 
oatio ;  aiiri  it  is  clear,  from  what  Cicero  says  of  the 
consequirces  of  a  Roman  voluntarily  joining  a  Latin 
colony,  til  it  no  such  consequences  resulted  from 
becoming  .a  member  of  a  Roman  colony.  If  a  Ro- 
man ever  became  a  member  of  a  Roman  colony 
without  hin  consent,  it  must  have  beon  in  the  early 
agea  of  xbr  state,  when  tbe  colonies  still  retained 
their  garriarrn  character,  and  to  join  a  colony  was  a 
kind  of  military  service ;  but  such  a  duty  to  protect 
the  state,  instead  of  implying  any  loss  of  privilege, 
justifies  quite  a  different  conclusion. 

It  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  state  what  was 
the  condition  of  those  conquered  people  among 
whom  the  Romans  sent  their  colonists.  They 
were  not  Roman  citizens,  nor  yet  were  they  socii ; 
•till  they  were,  in  a  sense,  a  part  of  the  Roman 
state,  a'ld  in  a  sense  they  were  ciTes,  though  cer- 
tainly tliey  bad  not  tbe  suffragium,  and,  perhap.s, 
originally  not  tbe  connubium.  It  is  pnibahle  that 
they  h»d  the  commerciuro,  but  even  this  is  not  cer- 
tain. They  might  be  a  part  of  tlie  Roman  civitas 
without  being  cives,  and  the  difficulty  of  ascertain- 
tag  their  precise  condition  is  increased  by  the  cir- 
flomstance  of  the  word  civitas  being  used  loosely 
by  tbe  Ranan  writers.  If  they  were  cives  in  a 
aeoae,  this  word  imported  no  privilege;  for  it  is 
certain  that,  by  being  incorporated  in  the  Roman 
state  as  a  ciinquered  people,  they  lost  all  power  of 
administering  their  own  affairs,  and  obtained  no 
share  in  the  administration  of  the  Roman  state  ; 
they  had  not  the  honourable  rank  of  socii,  and  they 
were  subject  to  military  service  and  taxation.  They 
lost  all  jnrisd  ictio,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
brought  eotinUy  within  the  rules  and  procedure  of 
tho  Roman  Uw,  so  far  as  that  was  practicable. 
Even  the  coinmercium  and  connubium  with  the 
people  of  their  own  stock  were  sometimes  taken 
froin  them,'  and  thus  they  were  disunited  from  their 
own  nation,  and  made  a  part  of  the  Roman  state. 
80  far,  then,  was  the  civitas  (without  the  suffragi- 
um) from  being  always  a  desirable  condition,  as 
some  writers  have  supposed,  tliat  it  was,  in  fact, 
tho  badge  of  servitude ;  and  some  states  even  pre- 
ferred their  former  relation  to  Rome  to  being  in- 
eofporated  with  it  as  complete  citizens.  It  appears 
that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  a  prnfectus  juri  dicun- 
do  was  sent  from  Rome  to  administer  justice  among 
the  conquered  people,  and  between  them  and  the 
eolofii.  It  appears,  also,  to  be  clearly  proved,  by 
iminerous  instances,  that  the  condition  of  the  con- 
quered people  among  whom  a  colony  was  sent  was 
Mt  originally  always  the  same ;  something  depend- 
ed on  t'le  resistance  of  the  people,  and  the  temper 
of  the  Romans  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  or  sur- 
render. Thus  the  conquered  Italian  towns  might 
originally  have  the  civitas  in  different  degrees,  until 
they  finally  obtained  tbe  complete  civitas  by  receiv- 


iog  tbe  sttflnragtum ;  some  of  them  obtained  it  hefiin 
the  social  war,  and  others  by  the  Julian  law. 

The  nature  of  a  Latin  colony  will  appear  suffi- 
ciently from  what  is  said  here,  and  in  the  articls 
Civitas. 

Besides  these  colonis  there  were  colonial  Italiri 
juris,  as  some  writers  term  them;  but  which,  ia 
fact,  were  not  colonies.  Sigonius,  and  most  sub- 
sequent writers,  have  considered  the  jus  Italicuia 
as  a  personal  right,  like  the  civitas  and  Latinitas ; 
but  Savigny  has  shown  it  to  be  quite  a  different 
thing.  The  jus  Italicum  was  granted  to  favoured 
provincial  cities  ;  it  was  a  grant  to  the  community, 
not  to  the  individuals  composing  it.  This  right 
consisted  in  quiritarian  ownership  of  the  soil  (com- 
mercium),  and  its  appurtenant  capacity  of  mancipa- 
tio,  usucapion,  and  vindicatio,  together  with  freedom 
from  taxes ;  and  also  in  a  municipal  constitution, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Italian  towns,  with  duum- 
viri, quinquennales,  tediles,  and  a  jurisdictio.  Many 
provincial  towns,  which  possessed  the  jus  Italicum, 
have  on  their  coins  the  figure  of  a  standing  Silenus, 
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with  the  hand  raised,  which  was  the  peculiur  sym- 
bol of  municipal  liberty.  Pliny*  has  mentinned 
several  towns  that  had  the  jus  Italicum  ;  and  Lug- 
dunum,  Vienna  (in  Dauphine),  and  colonia  Agrippi- 
nensis  had  this  privilege.  It  follows,  from  the  nature 
of  this  privilege,  that  towns  which  had  the  I^tiii'las 
or  the  civitas,  which  was  a  personal  privilege, 
might  not  have  the  jus  Italicum ;  but  the  towns 
which  bad  the  jus  Italicum  could  hardly  be  any 
other  than  those  which  had  the  civitas  or  liStinitas, 
and  we  cannot  conceive  that  it  was  ever  given  to  a 
town  of  Peregrini. 

The  colonial  system  of  Rome,  which  originated 
in  the  earliest  ages,  was  peculiarly  well  adapted  to 
strengthen  and  extend  her  power:  "By  tbe  colo- 
nies the  empire  was  consolidated,  the  decay  of 
population  checked,  the  unity  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  language  diffused."*  The  countries  which  the 
Romans  conquered  within  the  limits  of  Italy  were 
inhabited  by  nations  that  cultivated  the  soil  and  had 
cities.  To  destroy  such  a  population  was  not  pos- 
sible nor  politic ;  but  it  was  a  wise  policy  to  take 
part  of  their  lands,  and  to  plant  bodies  of  Roman 
citizens,  and  also  I^atinae  colonis,  among  the  con- 
quered people.  The  power  of  Rome  over  her  col- 
onies was  derived,  as  Niebuhr  has  well  remarked, 
"  from  the  supremacy  of  the  parent  state,  to  whinh 
the  colonies  of  Rome,  like  sons  in  a  Roman  family, 
even  after  they  had  grown  to  maturity,  continued 
unalterably  subject."  In  fact,  the  notion  of  the 
patria  potestas  will  be  found  to  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  the  institutions  of  Rome. 

The  difficulty  which  the  Republic  had  in  main- 
taining her  colonies,  especially  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
appears  from  numerous  passages ;  and  the  difficult; 
was  nut  always  to  protect  them  against  hostile  ag- 
gression, but  to  preserve  their  allegiance  to  the 
Roman  state.  The  reasons  of  this  difficulty  wil 
sufficiently  appear  from  what  has  been  said. 
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Tlio  principles  of  the  system  of  colonization  we.c 
Ailly  establisbed  in  the  early  ages  of  Rome ;  but  the 
colonies  had  a  more  purely  military  character,  that 
is,  were  composed  of  soldiers,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Republic  and  under  the  earlier  emperors,  at 
which  time,  also,  colonies  began  to  be  established 
beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  as  in  the  case  of  Nar- 
bonne,  already  mentioned,  and  in  the  case  of  Ne- 
mausua  (Ntraes),  which  was  made  a  colony  by 
\ugU8tus,  an  event  which  is  commemorated  by 
nedals,'  and  an  extant  inscription  at  Ntmes.  In 
Addition  to  the  evidence  from  written  books  of  the 
nimierous  colonies  established  by  the  Romans  in 
Italy,  and  subsequently  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
<ve  have  the  testimony  of  meJals  and  inacriptions, 


m  which  COL.,  the  abbreviation  of  colonia,  indi- 
cates this  fact.  The  prodigious  activity  of  Rome 
in  settling  colonies  in  Italy  is  apparent  from  the  list 
given  by  Frontinus,*  most  of  which  appear  to  have 
been  old  towns,  which  were  either  walled  when 
the  colon/  was  founded,  or  strengthened  by  new 
defences. 

Colonies  were  sometimes  established  under  the 
Empire  with  circumstances  of  great  oppression,  and 
the  lands  were  assigned  to  the  veterans  without 
Rtrict  regard  to  existing  rights. 

Under  the  emperors,  all  legislative  authority  being 
l*>cn  virtually  in  them,  the  foundation  of  a  colony 
was  an  act  of  imperial  grace,  and  often  merely  a 
title  of  honour  conferred  on  some  favoured  spot. 
1'hus  M.  Aurelius  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonia  the 
4mM  town  (vicus)  of  Halale,  at  the  foot  of  Taurus, 
11V  hero  his  wife  Faustina  died.*  The  old  military 
colonies  were  composed  of  whole  legions,  with  their 
tribunes  and  centurions,  who,  being  united  by  mu- 
tual affection,  composed  a  political  body  (respuilica) ; 
and  it  was  a  complaint  in  the  time  of  Nero,  that 
soldiers,  who  were  strangers  to  one  another,  with- 
out any  head,  without  any  bond  of  union,  were 
suddenly  brought  together  on  one  spot,  "  numenu 
magit  quam  colonia."*  And  on  the  occasion  of  the 
mutiny  of  the  legions  in  Pannonia,  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  Tiberius,  it  was  one  ground  of  complaint, 
that  the  soldiers,  after  serving  thirty  or  forty  years, 
were  separated,  and  diaper^  in  remote  parts ; 
where  they  received,  under  the  name  of  a  grant  of 
lands  {per  nomen  agromm),  swampy  tracts  and  bar- 
ren mountains.' 

It  remains  briefly  to  state  what  was  the  internal 
constitution  of  a  colonia. 

In  the  later  times  of  the  Republic,  the  Roman 
state  consisted  of  two  distinct  organized  parts, 
Italy  and  the  Provinces.  "  Italy  consisted  of  a 
great  number  of  republics  (in  the  Roman  sense  of 
the  term),  whose  citizens,  after  the  Italian  war,  be- 
lame  members  of  the  sovereign  people.  The  com- 
munities of  these  citizens  were  subjects  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  yet  the  internal  administration  of  the 
communities  belonged  to  themselves.  This  free 
municipal  constitution  was  the  furdamental  char- 
irteristic  of  Italy ;  and  the  same  remark  will  apply 
to  both  principal  classes  of  such  constitutions,  mu- 
nkipia  and  colonic    That  distinction  which  made 
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a  .  iace  jito  a  preel'ectnra  is  mentioned  alte/watd , 
and  fora,  conciliabula,  castella,  are  merely  smallei 
communities,  with  an  incomplete  organization.'^ 
.\8  in  Rome,  so  in  the  colonies,  the  popular  assem- 
bly had  originally  the  sovereign  power ;  they  eboM 
the  magistrates,  and  could  even  make  laws.*  Wben 
the  popular  assemblies  became  a  mere  form  ig 
Rome,  and  the  elections  were  transferred  by  Tiberi- 
us to  the  senate,  the  same  thing  happened  in  the 
colonies,  whose  senates  then  possessed  wbaterei 
power  had  once  belonged  to  the  community. 

The  common  name  of  this  senate  was  ordo  de- 
curion-un;  in  later  times,  simply  ordo  and  curia; 
the  members  of  it  were  decuriones  or  curiales 
Thus,  in  the  later  ages,  curia  is  opposed  to  senatus, 
the  former  being  the  senate  of  a  colony,  and  the 
latter  the  senate  of  Rome.  But  the  terms  senatus 
and  senator  were  also  applied  to  the  senate  aiu* 
members  of  the  senate  of  a  colony,  both  by  histori- 
ans, in  inscriptions,  and  in  public  records ;  as,  fot 
instance,  in  the  Heracleotic  Tablet,  which  contain- 
ed a  Roman  lex.  After  the  decline  of  the  popular 
assemblies,  the  senate  had  the  whole  internal  ad- 
ministration of  a  city,  conjointly  with  the  magistra 
tas ;  but  only  a  decurio  could  be  a  magistratus,  and 
the  choice  was  made  by  the  decuriones.  Angustos 
seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  for  this  practical 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  colonics  in  Italy. 
All  the  citizens  had  the  right  of  voting  at  Rome, 
but  such  a  privilege  would  1^  useless  to  most  of  the 
citizens,  on  account  of  their  distance  from  Rome 
Augustus*  devised  a  new  method  of  voting :  the  de- 
curiones sent  the  votes  in  writing,  and  under  seal, 
to  Rome ;  but  the  decuriones  only  voted.  Thouft- 
this  was  a  matter  of  no  importance  after  Tiberiuk 
had  transferred  the  elections  at  Rome  from  the  pop 
ular  assemblies  to  the  senate,  this  measure  of  An 
gustus  would  clearly  prepare  the  way  for  the  pr? 
eminence  of  the  decuriones,  and  the  decline  of  tht 
popular  power. 

The  highest  magistratus  of  a  colonia  were  tb' 
duumviri*  or  quattuorviri,  so  called,  as  the  nuraben 
might  vary,  whose  functions  may  be  compared  witt 
those  of  the  consulate  at  Rome  before  the  establish 
ment  of  the  practorship.  The  name  duumviri  seemr 
to  have  been  the  most  common.  Their  principac 
duties  were  the  administration  of  justice,  and,  ac 
cordingly,  we  find  on  inscriptions  "  Duumviri  J.  D.' 
{juri  dicundo),  "Quattuorviri  J.  D."  They  wero 
styled  magistratus  pre-eminently,  though  the  name 
magistratus  was  properly  and  or'ginally  the  most 
general  name  for  all  persons  who  filled  similar  situ- 
ations. The  name  consul  also  occurs  in  inscrip- 
tions to  denote  this  chief  magistracy;  and  evec 
dictator  and  pretor  occur  under  the  Empire  and  un- 
der the  Republic.  The  office  of  the  duumviri  lasted 
a  year.  Savigny  shows  that  under  the  Republic  the 
jurisdictio  of  the  duumviri  in  civil  matters  was  un 
limited,  and  that  it  was  only  under  the  Empire  thai 
it  was  restricted  in  the  manner  which  appears  from 
the  extant  Roman  law. 

In  some  Italian  towns  there  was  a  praefcctus  juri 
dicundo ;  be  was  in  the  place  of,  and  not  coexistent 
with,  duumviri.  The  duumviri  were,  a^  re  have 
seen,  originally  chosen  by  the  people ;  om  the  prw- 
fectus  was  appointed  annually  in  Rome,*  and  eett 
to  the  town  called  a  pnefectura,  which  might  be  ei 
ther  a  municipium  or  a  colonia,  for  it  was  only  ia 
the  matter  of  the  prsfectus  that  a  town  callnl  a 
prsfectura  differed  from  other  Italian  towns.  Ar 
pinnm  is  called  both  a  municipium  and  a  prafectu- 
ra  ;*  and  Cicero,  a  native  of  this  place,  obtained  th6 
highest  honours  that  Rome  could  confier. 


i.  (Sarigny.)— 9.  (Cic,  De  Lag.,  iii.,  10.)— 3.  (Saetoo.,  c.  4SJ 
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The  censor,  curator,  or  qiunqueonalis,  all  which 
names  denote  the  same  fuoctionary,  was  also  a  mu- 
nicipal magistrate,  and  corresponded  to  the  censor 
at  Home,  and  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  to  the  quees- 
tor  also.  Censors  are  mentioned  in  Livy*  as  ma- 
gistrates of  the  twelve  Latin  colonies.  The  qain- 
quennales  were  sometimes  duumviri,  sometimes 
qoattuorviri ;  but  they  are  always  carefully  distiu- 
fnished  from  the  duumviri  and  quattuorviri  J.  D. ; 
and  their  functions  are  clearly  shown  by  Savigny  to 
kare  been  those  of  censors.  They  held  their  office 
for  one  year,  and  during  the  four  intermediate  years 
the  functions  were  not  exercised.  The  office  of 
censor  or  quinquennalis  was  higher  in  rank  than 
that  of  the  duumviri  J.  D.,  and  it  could  only  be  fill- 
ed by  those  who  had  discharged  the  other  offices  of 
the  municipality. 

For  a  more  complete  account  of  the  organization 
of  these  municipalities,  and  of  their  fate  under  the 
Empire,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  admirable  chap- 
ter in  Savigny,'  from  which  the  above  brief  notice 
is  taken. 

The  terms  municipium  and  municipes  require  e.\- 
planation  in  connexion  with  the  present  subject,  and 
the  explanation  of  them  will  render  the  nature  of  a 
prcfectura  still  clearer.  One  kind  of  municipium 
was  a  body  of  persons  who  teere  not'  Roman  citi- 
Kns,  but  possessed  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens 
except  the  suffragium  ^nd  the  honores.  But  the 
communities  enumerated  as  examples  of  this  kind 
of  municipium  are  the  Fundani,  Formiani,  Cumani, 
Acerrani,  Lanuvini,  and  Tosculani,  which  were 
conquered  states,*  and  received  the  civitas  without 
the  suflragium ;  and  all  these  places  received  the 
complete  civitas  before  the  social  war,  or,  as  Festus 
expresses  it.  "  Post  aliquot  annos  cives  Romani  ef- 
fecti  sunt."  It  is  singular  that  another  ancient  def- 
inition of  this  class  of  municipia  says,  that  the  per- 
sons who  had  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  except 
the  honores,  were  cives ;  and  among  such  commu- 
nities are  enumerated  the  Cumani,  Acerrani,  and 
Atellaiii.  This  discrepancy  merely  shows  that  the 
later  Roman  writers  used  the  word  civis  in  a  very 
looee  sense,  which  we  cannot  be  surprised  at,  as 
they  wrote  at  a  time  when  these  distinctions  bad 
eeased.  Another  kind  of  municipium  was,  when  a 
dvitas  was  completely  incorporated  with  the  Roman 
attte ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  Anagoini,*  Gcrites,  and 
Aricini,  who  completely  lost  all  internal  administra- 
tion of  their  cities ;  while  the  Tusculani  and  Lanu- 
Tiui  retained  their  internal  constitution,  and  their 
magistrate  called  a  dictator.  A  third  class  of  mu- 
nicipia was  those  whose  inhabitants  possessed  the 
Tull  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  and  also  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  their  own  cities,  as  the  Ti- 
burtes,  Prsenestini,  Pisani,  Urbinates,  Nolani,  Bo- 
nonienses,  Placentini,  Nepesini,  Sutrini,  and  Lu- 
erenses  (Lucensesi).  The  first  five  of  these  were 
civitates  sociorum,  and  the  second  five  colonite  Lati- 
B«e ;  they  all  became  municipia,  but  only  by  the  ef- 
fect of  the  JuUa  Lex,  B  C.  90. 

It  has  also  been  already  said  that  a  preefectura 
was  so  called  from  the  circumstance  of  a  praefectus 
J.  D.  being  sent  there  from  Rome.  Those  towns 
in  Italy  were  called  priefecturn,  says  Festus,  "  In 
quibus  et  jus  dicebatur  et  nundmee  agebantur,  et 
erat  qua»lam  earum  respublica,  neque  tamen  ma- 
gistrattts  suos  babebant;  in  quas  legibus  prsfecti 
mittebanlur  quotannis,  qui  jus  dicerent."    Thus  a 

Scfectura  had  a  respublica,  but  no  magistratus. 
e  then  makes  two  divisions  of  prefecturs.  To 
the  first  division  were  sent  four  prtefecti  chosen  at 
Rome  {populi  tuffragio);  and  he  enumerates  ten 

I.  tun.,  13.)— S.  (GMchichte  dM  RSm.  RecbU,  Ac,  i.,  )S, 
kc.;— 3  (Fotoi,  •.  T.  Moaioipium.)— 4.  (Lit.,  tiu.,  14  ^  A 
a>T..ii    33.) 


places  it;  Campania  to  which  these  qnattoorritl 
were  sent,  and  among  them  Cuine  and  Acerra. 
which  were  municipia;  and  Vo'turnum,  Litemum, 
and  Puteoll,  which  were  Roman  colonies  establish- 
ed  after  the  second  Punic  war.  The  second  divis> 
ion  of  praefecturte  comprised  those  places  to  which 
the  praetor  orbanus  sent  a  prsefectus  every  year, 
namely,  Fundi,  Formic,  Cosre,  Venafrum,  Allifas, 
Privemum,  Anagnia,  Frusino,  Rejte,  Saturnia,  Nur- 
sin,  Arpinum,  aUaque  complura  Only  one  of  them, 
Saturnia,  was  a  colony  of  Roman  citizens;*  the 
rest  are  municipia.  It  is  the  conclusion  of  Zuropt, 
that  all  the  municipia  of  the  older  period,  that  is, 
up  to  the  time  when  the  compl,ete  civitas  was  giv- 
en to  the  Latini  and  the  socii,  were  pra:ferturae, 
and  that  some  of  the  colonies  of  Roman  citizens 
were  also  praefecturee.  Now  as  the  prtefectus  was 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  administering  justice 
(juri  dicundo),  and  was  annually  sent  from  Rome, 
it  appears  that  this  was  one  among  the  many  ad- 
mirable parts  of  the  Roman  polity  for  maintaining 
harmony  in  the  whole  political  system  by  a  uni- 
formity of  law  and  procedure.  The  name  prsefoc- 
tura  continued  after  the  year  B.C.  90 ;  but  it  seems 
that,  in  some  places  at  least,  this  functionary  ceas- 
ed to  be  sent  from  Rome,  and  various  praefecturte 
acquired  the  privUege  of  having  maigistratus  of  their 
own  choosing,  as  in  the  case  of  Puteoli,  B.C  63." 
The  first  ciass  or  kind  of  prsefecti,  the  quattuorviri 
who  were  sent  into  Campania,  was  abolished  by 
Augustus,  in  conformity  with  the  general  tenour  of 
his  policy,  B.C.  13.  After  the  passing  of  the  Julia 
Lex  de  Civitate,  the  cities  of  the  socii  which  receiv 
ed  the  Roman  civitas  still  retained  their  internal 
constitution;  but,  with  respect  to  Rome,  were  all 
included  under  the  name  of  municipia :  thus  Tibur 
and  Praeneste,  which  were  Latinae  civitates,  then 
became  Roman  municipia.  On  the  other  band,  Bo- 
nonia  and  Luca,  which  were  originally  Latinae  co- 
loniae,  also  became  Roman  municipia  in  consequence 
of  receiving  the  Roman  civitas,  though  they  retain- 
ed their  old  colonial  constitution  and  the  name  of 
colonia.  Thus  Cicero'  could  with  propriety  call 
Placcntia  a  municipium,  though  in  its  origin  it  was 
a  Latin  colonia ;  and  in  the  oration  Pro  Sext.*  he 
enumerates  municipia,  colonic,  and  praefecturae  as 
the  three  kinds  of  towns  or  communities  under 
which  were  comprehended  all  the  towns  of  Italy. 
The  testimony  of  the  Heracleotic  tablet  is  to  the 
like  effect ;  for  it  speaks  of  municipia,  coloniee,  and 
praefecturae  as  the  three  kinds  of  places  which  had 
a  magistratus  of  some  kind,  to  which  enumeration 
it  adds  fora  and  conciliabula,  as  comprehending  all 
the  kinds  of  places  in  which  bodies  of  Roman  citi 
zens  dwelt. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  name  municipium,  which 
originally  had  the  meanings  already  given,  acquired 
a  narrower  import  after  B.C.  90,  and  in  this  nar- 
rower import  signified  the  civitates  sociorum  and 
colonise  Latinae,  which  then  became  complete  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  state.  Thus  there  was  then  re- 
ally no  difiference  between  these  municipia  and  the 
coloniae,  except  in  their  historical  origin,  and  in  their 
original  internal  constitution.  The  Roman  law  pre- 
vailed  in  both. 

The  following  recapitulation  may  be  useful :  The 
old  Roman  colonies  (civium  Romanorum)  were  pla- 
ced  in  conquered  towns,  and  the  colonists  continu- 
ed to  be  Roman  citizens.  These  colonies  were  near 
Rome,  and  few  in  number.  Probably  some  of  the 
old  Latinae  coloniae  were  established  by  the  Romans 
in  conjunction  with  other  Latin  states  (Antium) 
After  the  conquest  of  Latlum,  Latinae  coloniae  were 
established  by  the  Romans  in  various  parts  of  Italy 
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riiesti  colonies  should  be  distinguished  from  the 
colonies  civium  Komanorum,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
Mmetimes  called  coloniee  pupuli  Romani,  though 
tliey  were  not  coionias  civium  Romanorum.'  Ro- 
man citizens  who  cliose  to  join  such  colonies,  gave 
up  their  civic  rights  for  the  more  solid  advantage  of 
a  grant  of  land. 

When  Latin  colonies  began  to  be  establuhed,  few 
Roman  colonies  were  founded  until  after  the  close 
of  the  second  Punic  war  (B.C.  SOI),  and  these  few 
were  chiefly  maritime  colonies  (Anxur,  ius.).  These 
Latin  colonies  were  subject  to  and  part  of  the  Ro- 
man state ;  but  they  had  not  the  civitas :  they  had 
no  political  bond  among  themselves ;  but  they  had 
the  administration  of  their  internal  affairs.  As  to 
the  origin  of  the  conuiercium,  Savigny's  conjecture 
has  been  already  stated.  (  Vid.  Civitas.)  The  col- 
onies of  the  Gracchi  were  Roman  colonies ;  but 
their  object,  like  that  of  subsequent  Agrarian  laws, 
was  merely  to  provide  for  the  poorer  citizens :  the 
old  Roman  and  the  Latin  colonies  bad  for  their  ob- 
ject the  extension  and  conservation  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  Italy.  After  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Julia, 
which  gave  the  civitas  to  the  socii  and  the  Latin 
colonies,  the  object  of  establishing  Roman  and  Latin 
colonies  ceased  ;  and  military  colonies  were  thence- 
forward settled  in  Italy,  and,  under  the  emperors, 
in  the  provinces.  These  military  colonies  had  the 
civitas,  such  as  it  then  was ;  but  their  internal  or- 
ganization might  be  vanous. 

It  would  require  more  space  than  is  consistent 
with  the  limits  of  this  work  to  attempt  to  present 
anything  like  a  complete  view  of  this  interesting 
subject.  The  following  references,  in  addition  to 
those  alreiidy  given,  wUl  direct  the  reader  to  abun- 
dant sources  of  information :  Sigonius,  De  Jure  An- 
tiquo,  Stc. ;  Niebubr,  Roman  Hittory ;  Savigny,  Ve- 
ber  dot  Jut  Ualicum,  ZeiUchr.,  vol.  v. ;  TaMUa  He- 
TocUense*.  Uaxoehi,  Neap.,  17&4;  Savigny,  Der  Rd- 
nuteke  VoUatcbbu*  der  Tafd  von  Heraclea;  and 
Rudorff.  Ueber  die  Lex  Mamdiade  Cotoniu,  Zeitteh., 
vol.  ix. ;  RudorfT  Dot  Ackergetelz  von  Sp.  Tkoriut, 
and  Puchta,  Ucber  den  Inhalt  der  Lex  Kubria  de  Gal- 
lia Citalpina,  Zeittchr.,  vol.  x. 

Since  this  article  was  written,  and  aller  part  of 
It  was  printed,  the  author  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  reading  two  excellent  essays  :  De  Jure  et  Con- 
didone  Cs/ontMKnt  PmnUi  Komani  Quaetio  hietorica, 
Madvigii  Opueula,  Haunia,  1834 ;  and  Ueber  den 
Untertekied  den  Betunuungen  Municimtm,  Colonia, 
Prafectura,  Zurapt,  Berlin,  1840.  With  the  help 
of  these  essays,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  some 
important  additions.  But  the  subject  is  incapable  of 
a  full  exposition  within  narrow  limits,  as  the  his-' 
torical  order  is  to  a  certain  extent  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  present  a  connected  view  of  the  Roman  co- 
lonial system.  The  essay  of  Madvig  has  establish- 
ed beyond  all  dispute  several  most  important  ele- 
ments in  this  inquiry ;  and,  by  correcting  the  errors 
pf  several  distinguished  writers,  he  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  much  more  exact  knowledge  of  this 
part  of  the  Roman  polity. 

Greek  Colonies.  The  usual  Greek  words  for  a 
colony  are  anoucia  and  icXripovxia.  The  latter  word, 
which  signified  a  division  of  conquered  lands  among 
Athenian  citizens,  and  which  corresponds  in  some 
respects  to  the  Roman  eolonia  and  our  notions  of  a 
modern  colony,  is  explained  in  the  article  Cle- 

VVOIII. 

The  earlier  Greek  colonies,  called  awoiKlci,  were 
nsually  composed  of  mere  bands  of  adventurers, 
who  left  their  native  country,  with  their  families 
and  property)  to  seek  a  new  home  for  themselves. 
Some  of  the  colonies,  which  arose  in  consequence 
»f  fuii'ign  invasion  or  civil  wars,  were  undertaken 

1.  (I   r.,  Iirii.,  9;  uii..  15.) 
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without  any  foimal  consent  ti^m  the  rest  of  tLc 
community  ;  but  usually  a  colony  was  sent  out  wfth 
the  approbation  of  the  mother-country,  and  nndor 
the  management  of  a  leader  {oiuyrvt)  anwinled  Irr 
it.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
colony,  it  was  always  considered,  in  a  poUtical 
point  of  view,  independent  of  the  mother-coantTy 
(called  by  the  Greeks  fitirpoiroXic),  and  entird) 
emancipated  from  its  control.  At  the  same  time, 
though  a  colony  was  in  no  political  subjection  to  it* 
parent  state,  it  was  united  to  it  by  the  ties  of  filial 
affection  ;  and,  according  to  the  generally  received 
opinions  of  the  Greeks,  its  duties  to  the  parent  atata 
corresponded  to  those  of  a  daughter  to  her  mother.* 
Hence,  in  all  matters  of  common  interest,  the  col- 
ony gave  precedence  to  the  mother  state ;  and  the 
founder  of  the  colony  {olniaT^t),  who  might  be  con- 
sidered as  the  representative  of  the  parent  state, 
was  usually  worshipped,  after  his  death,  as  a  hero.* 
Also,  when  the  colony  became  in  its  turn  a  parent, 
it  usually  sought  a  leader  for  the  colony  which  it 
intended  to  found  from  the  original  mother-coon 
try  -,'  and  the  same  feeling  of  respect  was  manifest 
cd  by  embassies  which  were  sent  to  honour  the 
principal  festivals  of  the  parent  state,*  and  abo  by 
bestowing  places  of  honour  and  other  marks  of  re- 
spect upon  the  ambassadors  and  other  members  ol 
the  parent  state,  when  they  visited  the  colony  at 
festivals  and  similar  occasions.'  The  colonists  also 
worshipped  in  their  new  settlement  the  same  dei- 
ties as  they  had  boen  accustomed  to  honour  in  their 
native  country ;  the  sacred  lire,  which  was  con- 
stantly kept  burning  on  their  public  hearth,  was 
taken  from  the  Prytaneum  of  the  parent  city  ;  and, 
according  to  one  account,  the  priests  who  minis- 
tered to  the  gods  in  the  colony  were  brought  from 
the  parent  state.*  In  the  same  spirit,  it  was  coi> 
sidered  a  violation  of  sacred  ties  for  a  mother-coun- 
try and  a  colony  to  make  war  upon  one  another.* 

The  preceding  account  of  the  relations  between 
the  Greek  colonies  and  the  mother-countiy  is  sup- 
ported by  the  history  which  Thucydides  gives  us  of 
the  quarrel  between  Coreyra  and  Corinth.  Corcy- 
ra  was  a  colony  of  Corinth,  and  Epidamnus  a  colo- 
ny of  Coreyra ;  but  the  leader  (oIkict^i)  of  Epi 
damnus  was  a  Corinthian,  who  was  invited  from 
the  metropolis  Corinth.  In  course  of  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  civil  dissensions  and  attacks  from  the 
neighbouring  barbarians,  the  Epidamnians  apply  for 
aid  to  Coreyra,  but  their  request  is  rejected.  They 
next  apply  to  the  Corinthians,  who  took  Epidamnua 
under  their  protection,  thinking,  says  Thucydides, 
that  the  colony  was  no  less  theirs  than  the  Corey- 
rteans' :  and  also  induced  to  do  so  through  hatred 
of  the  Corcyrcans,  because  they  neglected  them 
though  they  were  colonists ;  for  they  did  not  give  to 
the  Corinthians  the  customary  honours  and  defer- 
ence in  the  public  solemnities  and  sacrifices  that 
the  other  colonies  were  wont  to  pay  to  the  mother- 
country.  The  Corcyrsans,  who  had  become  very 
powerful  by  sea,  took  offence  at  the  Corinthians  re- 
ceiving Epidamnus  under  their  protection,  and  the 
result  was  a  war  between  Coreyra  and  Corinth. 
The  Cort^yreans  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  ask 
assistance ;  and  in  reply  to  the  objection  that  thev 
were  a  colony  of  Corinth,  they  said  "  that  ever; 
colony,  as  long  as  it  is  treated  kindly,  respects  the 
mother-country  -,  but  when  it  is  injured,  is  alienated 
fro"^  it ;  for  colonists  are  not  sent  out  as  subjects, 
but  that  they  may  have  equal  rights  with  those  that 
renriain  at  home."* 

I.  «Dionr<.  n»l..  Ant.  Rom.,  iii.,  7.— Poljrb.,  xii.,  10,  «  &>— 
S.  (Herod,  vi ,  S8.— Thucyd.,  v.,  11.— Diod.  Sic,  li.,  M;  «x^ 
lOa.)— 3.  (Thncyd.,  i.,  S4.)— 4.  (Diod.  Sic,  xii.,  30.— W<a»e- 
ling,  ad  loc.)— S.  (Thacyd.,  i.,  SS.)— <  (Schol.  ad  Thocyd.,  i., 
as.— Comp>re  Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  M.)— 7.  ( Herod ,  nii.,  n  — ThB 
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It  is  troe  that  ambitioos  states,  such  as  Athens, 
Mmetimes  claimed  dominion  over  other  states  on 
the  ground  of  relationship ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
colonies  may  be  regarded  as  independent  states,  at- 
tached to  their  metropolis  by  ties  of  sympathy  and 
common  descent,  but  no  farther.  The  case  of  Po- 
tidca,  tu  which  the  Corinthians  sent  annually  the 
shief  magistrates  {tTi/umpyoi),  appears  to  have  been 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule.' 

COLOKJBS.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  a 
very  extensive  acquaintance  with  colours  as  pig- 
ments. Book  vii.  of  Vitravios,  and  several  chap- 
ters of  books  xzxiiL,  xxziv.,  and  xxxv.  of  PUny's 
Natural  Histoiy,  contain  much  interesting  matter 
upon  their  nature  and  composition  ;  and  these 
works,  tog|ether  with  what  is  contained  in  book  v. 
of  Dioscorides.  and  some  remarks  in  Theoi^rastus,* 
constitute  the  whole  of  our  information  of  any  impor- 
tance upon  the  subject  of  ancient  pigments.  From 
these  sources,  through  the  experiments  and  obser- 
vations of  Sir  Hump&ey  Davy*  on  some  remains  of 
ancient  colours  and  paintings  in  the  baths  of  Titus 
and  of  Livia,  and  in  other  ruins  of  antiquity,  we 
■re  enabled  to  collect  a  tolerably  satisfactory  ao- 
eount  of  the  colouring  materials  employed  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  painters. 

The  painting  of  the  Greeks  is  very  generally 
considered  to  have  been  inferior  to  their  sculpture  ; 
this  partially  arises  from  very  imperfect  informa- 
tion, and  a  very  erroneous  notion  respecting  the 
resources  of  the  Greek  painters  in  colouring.  The 
error  originated  apparently  with  Pliny  himself,  who 
says,*  ■'  QuAtuor  cotorilnu  talis  itnmortalia  ilia  opera 
ftctre,  ex  albit  Melino,  ex  eilaceu  AlHco,  ex  rubrit 
Sinofide  PmHca,  ex  nigrit  atrameTito,  Apellet,  Bekion, 
Melantimx,  Nicomachut,  daritnmi  jnebyret;"  and' 
"LegenU*  memiiuTiyU  maua  ea  quatuar  edoriinu 
facta."  This  mistake,  a;  Sur  H.  Davy  has  sup- 
posed, may  have  aiisen  from  an  imperfect  recollec- 
tion of  a  passage  in  Cicero,'  which,  however,  di- 
lecdy  contradicts  the  statement  of  Pliny  :  "  Inpic- 
lura  Zeuxim  ct  Polygnatura,  et  Timanthem,  et  eorum, 
f vi  aoK  tuHt  uti  plutquam  quaUuor  coloribut,  for- 
■a*  et  lineamenttt  lauiamu*  i  at  ia  Echione,  Nieomor 
cho,  Prttogtne,  AptUe  jam  perfecta  tunt  omnia." 
Here  Cicero  extols  the  design  and  drawing  of  Polyg- 
notna,  Zeuxis,  and  Timanthes,  and  those  who  us^ 
but  four  colours;  and  observes  in  contradistinc- 
tion, that  in  Echion,  Nicomachus,  Protogenes,  and 
Ap^es,  all  things  were  perfect.  But  the  remark  of 
PUny,  that  Apelles,  Echion,  Melanthius,  and  Nicom- 
achus used  but  four  colours,  including  both  black 
and  white  to  the  exclusion  of  all  blue  (unless  we 
understand  by  "  ex  mgrit  atramento"  black  and  in- 
digo), is  evidently  an  error,  independently  of  its  con- 
tradiction to  Cicero  ;  and  the  conclusion  drawn  by 
some  from  it  and  the  remark  of  Cicero,  that  the 
early  Greek  painters  were  acquainted  with  but  four 
pigments,  is  equally  without  foundation.  Pliny 
himself  speaks  of  two  other  colours,  besides  the 
CMir  in  question,  which  were  used  by  the  earliest 
painteta ;  the  tettortrita'  and  cinnaiarie  or  vermil- 
ion, which  he  calls  also  minium.*  He  mentions 
also*  the  Eretrian  earth  used  by  Nicomachus,  and 
tlie  tlephantium,  or  ivory-black,  used  by  Apelles," 
thus  contradicting  himself  when  he  asserted  that 
Apelles  and  Nicomachus  osed  but  four  colours. 
Tbe  above  tradition,  and  the  timvlex  color  of  Quin- 
tiliac,"  are  our  only  authorities'  for  defining  any 
Uaaits  to  the  uu  of  colours  by  the  early  Gredcs  as 
applied  to  painting ;  bat  we  aave  no  authority 
whatever  for  supposing  that  they  were  limited  in 
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an;  remarkable  way  in  their  aejuaitiSanee  with 
them.  That  the  painters  of  the  earliest  period 
bad  not  such  abundant  reKnrces  in  this  department 
of  art  as  those  of  the  later,  is  quite  consistent  with 
experience,  and  does  not  require  demonstration  , 
but  to  suppose  that  they  were  confined  to  four  pig- 
ments, is  quite  a  gratuitous  supposition,  and  ir  op- 
posed to  both  reason  and  evidence.  (Vid.  Pictpba.; 

Sir  H.  Davy  also  analyzed  the  colours  uf  the  so- 
called  "Aldobrandini  marriage,"  all  the  reds  xnd 
yellows  of  which  he  discovered  to  be  ochres ;  the 
blues  and  greens,  to  be  oxides  of  copper;  the 
blacks,  all  carbonaceous ;  the  browns,  mixtures  ol 
ochres  and  black,  and  some  containing  oxide  ol 
manganese-,  tbe  whites  were  all  carbonates  of  lime. 

The  reds  discovered  in  an  earthen  vase  contain- 
in|;  a  variety  of  colours  were,  red  oxide  of  lead 
(minium),  and  two  iron  ochres  of  different  tints,  a 
dull  red,  and  a  purplish  red  nearly  of  the  same  tint 
as  prussiate  of  copper ;  they  were  all  mixed  with 
chalk  or  carbonate  of  lime.  The  yellows  were 
pure  ochres  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  ochre  mixed 
with  minium  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  blues 
were  oxides  of  copper  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Sii 
H.  Davy  discovered  a  frit,  made  by  means  of  soda, 
and  coloured  with  oxide  of  copper,  approaching  ul- 
tramarine in  tint,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  frit 
of  Alexandrea ;  its  composition,  he  says,  was  per* 
feet :  "  that  of  imbodying  the  colour  in  a  composition 
resembling  stone,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
elastic  matter  from  it,  or  the  decomposing  action  o! 
the  elements ;  this  is  a  species  of  artificial  lapis-las- 
uli,  the  colouring  matter  of  wnich  is  natui^ly  in- 
herent in  a  hard  silicious  stone." 

Of  greens  there  were  many  shades,  all,  however, 
either  carbonate  or  oxide  of  copper,  mixed  witti 
carbonate  of  lime.  Tbe  browns  consisted  of  ochret 
calcined,  and  oxidts  of  iron  and  of  manganese,  and 
compounds  of  ochres  and  blacks.  Sir  H.  Davy 
could  not  ascertain  whether  the  lake  which  he  dis- 
covered was  of  animal  or  of  vegetable  origin  ;  if  ol 
animal,  he  supposed  that  it  was  very  probably  the 
Tyrian  or  marine  purple.  He  discovered  aJso  a 
colour  which  he  supposed  to  be  black  wad,  or  by- 
drated  binoxide  of  manganese ;  also,  a  black  colour 
composed  of  chalk,  mixed  with  the  ink  of  the  sepia 
officinalis,  or  cuttle-fish.  The  transparent  blue  glass 
of  the  ancients  he  found  to  be  stained  with  oxide  ol 
cobalt,  and  the  purple  with  oxide  of  manganese. 

The  following  list,  compiled  from  the  different 
sources  of  our  information  concerning  the  pigments 
known  to  the  ancients,  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  great  resources  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
painters  in  this  department  of  their  art ;  and  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  were  fully  equal  to 
the  resources  of  the  great  Italian  painters  in  the 
sixteenth  century : 

Red.  The  ancient  reds  were  very  numerous. 
KiwaSapi,  /uXto(,  citmabaris,  cinnabar,  vermilion, 
bisulphuret*  of  mercury,  called  also  by  Pliny  and 
Vitruvius  minium. 

The  itiwd6apt  'ivducov,  einnabarit  Iniica,  men^ 
tinned  by  Pliny  and  Dioscorides,  wa*  whar  '.s  vul- 
garly called  dragon's-blood,  the  resin  ubtainea  Irom 
various  species  of  the  calamus  palm. 

UtXrof  seems  to  have  had  various  significations ; 
it  was  used  for  eimuJxiTi*,  minium,  red  lead,  and 
rubriea,  red  ochre.  There  were  various  kinds  at 
ruMeee,  the  Cappadocian,  the  Egyptian,  the  Span- 
ish, and  the  Lemnian;  all  were,  howevei,  red  iron 
oxides,  of  which  the  best  were  the  Lemnian,  from 
the  ifJe  of  Lemnos,  and  the  Cappadocian,  called  by 
the  Roi  ins  rubrics  Sinopica,  by  the  Greeks  iivo- 
n-if,  fron.  '^inopt  <n  Paphlagonia,  whence  it  was  first 
brought.  There  vas  also  an  African  rubrii-a  called 
cicereubim. 
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Miniuin,  red  oxide  oi  lead,  red  lead,  was  called 
by  the  Romans  cenata  lute,  and,  according  to  Vitro- 
Tius,  tandaracha ;  by  the  Greeks,  /u'Xrof,  and,  ac- 
sording  to  Dioscorides,'  aaviaptucn.  Pliny  tells  us 
that  it  was  discovered  through  the  accidental  cal- 
:uation  of  some  cenuta  (white  lead)  by  a  fire  In 
the  Piiwus.  and  was  first  used  as  a  pigment  by  Ni- 
eias  of  Athens,  about  330  B.C. 

The  Roman  sandaracha  seems  to  have  bad  va- 
rious significations,  and  it  is  evidently  used  diflbr- 
ently  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Pliny 
ipeaks  of  different  tshades  of  sandaracha,  the  pale 
or  massicot  (yellow  oxide  of  lead),  and  a  mixture  of 
'he  pale  with  minium ;  it  apparently  also  signifieil 
roalgai  or  the  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic  :  there  was 
also  a  compi.'fnd  colour  of  equal  parts  of  sandara- 
cha and  Tubi  ca  calcined,  cidled  sandyx,  aavSvf. 
Sir  H.  Davy  supposed  this  colour  to  approach  our 
crimson  in  tint ;  in  painting  it  was  frequently  glazed 
with  purple,  to  give  it  additional  lustre. 

Pliny  speaks  of  a  dark  ochre  from  the  isle  of  Sy- 
ros,  which  he  calls  Syricum ;  but  he  says  also  that 
it  was  made  by  mixing  sandyx  with  rubrics  Sino- 
pica. 

YcLLow.  Yellow  ochre,  hydrated  peroxide  of 
iron,  the  til  of  the  Romans,  the  uxpa  of  the  Greeks, 
formed  the  base  of  many  other  yellows,  mixed  with 
various  colours  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Ochre  was 
procured  from  difierent  parts  ;  the  Attic  was  con- 
sidered the  best ;  it  was  first  used  in  painting,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  by  Polygnotus  and  Micon,  at  Ath- 
ens, about  460  B.C. 

'ApacvtKov,  auripigmentum,  orpiment  (yellow  sul- 
phuret of  arsenic),  was  alio  an  important  yellow ; 
but  it  has  not  been  discovered  in  any  of  the  ancient 
paintings.  (Fid.  Arbenicon.)  The  sandaracha  has 
been  already  mentioned. 

Gbikn.  Ckrytocolla,  xpoooKo^Xa,  which  appears 
to  have  been  green  carbonate  of  copper  or  malachite 
(green  verditer),  was  the  green  most  approved  of 
t>y  the  ancients ;  its  tint  depended  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonate  of  lime  mixed  with  it. 

Pliny  mentions  various  kinds  of  verdigris  (diace- 
tate  of  copper),  arugo.  lot,  Idt  x^^o^t  cypri^  (fygo, 
and  aruea,  and  a  particular  preparation  of  verdigris 
called  tcoUeia.  Sir  H.  Davy  supposes  the  ancients 
to  have  used,  also,  acetate  of  copper  (distilled  verdi- 
gris) as  a  pigment.  Besides  the  above  were  sev- 
eral green  earths,  all  cupreous  oxides :  Tkeodotion 
(BeoSdriov),  so  called  from  being  found  upon  the 
estate  of  Theodotius,  near  Smyrna ;  Appitmum;  and 
the  ct.'.'i  nridit,  common  green  earth  of  Verona. 

Bldk.  The  ancient  blues  were  also  very  numer- 
ous ;  the  principal  of  these  was  caruleum,  Kvavof, 
azure,  a  species  of  verditer  or  blue  carbonate  of  cop- 
per, of  which  there  were  many  varieties.  It  was 
generally  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Vitravius 
and  Pliny  speak  of  the  Alexandrean,  the  Cyprian, 
and  the  Scythian  ;  the  Alexandrean  was  the  most 
valued,  as  approaching  nearest  to  ultramarine.  It 
was  made  also  at  Pozzuoli  by  a  certain  Vestorius, 
who  had  learned  the  method  of  its  preparation  in 
£!gypt ;  this  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ca- 
lon.  There  was  also  a  washed  csruleum  called 
Umentutn,  and  an  inferior  description  of  this  called 
trilum. 

It  appears  that  ultramarine  (lapis-lazuli)  was 
known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Arme- 
nium,  'kativim,  from  Armenia,  whence  it  wa.^  pro- 
cured. Sulphuret  of  sodium  is  the  colouring  prin- 
ciple of  lapis-lazuU,  according  to  M.  Gmelin  of  Tii- 
bingen 

Indigo,  IvUeum,  'WiiKov,  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients. 
Cobalt.    The  ancient  name  for  this  mineral  is 


not  known ;  but  it  has  been  supposed  lo  be  the 
Xo-l^fK  of  Theopbrastus,  which  he  mentions  was 
used  for  staining  glass.  No  cobalt,  however,  has 
been  discovered  in  any  of  the  remains  of  aneieM 
painting. 

PuBPLE.  The  ancients  had  also  several  kinds  of 
purple,  purpurutum,  ottrum,  hytginvm,  and  varioai 
compound  colours.  The  most  valuable  of  the;* 
was  the  purpuritsvm,  prepared  by  mixing  tlid  crdlf 
argentaria  with  the  purple  secretion  of  the  mmex 
(itop^ipa). 

Hyaginum,  iaytvov  {tayri,  woadt),  according  ta 
Vitruvius,  is  a  colour  bietween  scarlet  and  purpte. 

The  Roman  a>/riini  was  a  compound  of  red  odtm 
and  blue  oxide  of  copper. 

Vitruvius  mentions  a  purple  which  was  obtaiael 
by  cooling  the  ochra  tuta  with  wine  vinegar. 

Rubia  radix,  madder-root. 

Brown.  Ochra  utta,  bnmed  ochre.  The  brown* 
were  ochres  calcined,  oxides  of  iron  and  of  manga 
nese,  and  compounds  of  ochres  and  blacks. 

Black,  atramentum,  /leXav.  The  ancient  blacks 
were  mostly  carbonaceous.  The  best  for  the  por 
poses  of  painting  were  elephanlinum,  tXti^t'amvm, 
ivory-black  ;  and  tryginum,  rpiytvov,  vioe-blad^ 
made  of  burned  vine  twigs,  llie  former  was  used 
by  Apelles,  the  latter  by  Polygnotus  and  Micoo. 

The  atramentum  Iniiatm,  mentioned  by  Pliny  aot 
Vitruvius,  was  probably  the  Chinese  Indian  ink. 
The  blacks  from  sepia,  and  the  black  woad.  have 
been  already  mentioned. 

Whit«.  The  ordinary  Greek  white  was  mdi- 
num,  laiXiat,  an  earth  from  the  Isle  of  Melos ;  for 
fresco  painting,  the  best  was  the  African  paratmt- 
urn,  irapaiToviov,  so  called  from  the  place  of  its  ori- 
gin on  the  coast  of  Africa,  not  far  from  Egypt 
There  was  also  a  white  earth  of  Eretria,  and  in4 
annularian  white,  creta  ^tnularia  or  antUare,  madr 
from  the  glass  composition  worn  in  the  rings  of  tie  ' 
poor. 

Carbonate  of  lead  or  white  lead,  teruMsm,  in/tv- 
Ifitni,  was  apparently  not  much  used  by  the  ancient 
painters ;  it  was  nowhere  found  among  the  Roman 
ruins. 

Sir  H.  Davy  is  of  opinion  that  the  azure,  the  re4 
and  yellow  ochres,  and  the  blacks,  have  not  under- 
gone any  change  of  colour  whatever  in  the  ancient 
fresco  paintings ;  but  that  many  of  the  greens,  which 
are  now  carbonate  of  copper,  were  originally  laid  on 
in  a  state  of  acetate. 

Pliny  divides  the  colours  into  eoloret  Jloriii  and 
colora  auileri ;'  the  colores  floridi  were  tboee  whieb, 
in  his  time,  were  supplied  by  the  employer  to  the 
painter,  on  account  of  their  expense,  and  to  secore 
their  being  genuine ;  they  were  minium,  ArmeoiBm, 
cinnabaris,  cbrysocolla,  Indicum,  and  pnrpariasum ; 
the  rest  were  the  austeri. 

Both  Pliny'  and  Vitruvius*  class  the  coloors  into 
natural  and  artificial ;  the  natural  are  those  obtain- 
ed immediately  from  the  earth,  which,  according  to 
Pliny,  are  Sinopis,  rubrica,  paretonium,  melinum, 
Eretria,  and  auripigmentum ;  to  these  Vitnivini 
adds  ochra,  sandaracha,  minium  (termiltml,  and 
chrysocolla,  being  of  metallic  origin.  The  :  then 
are  called  artificial,  on  account  of  requiring  some 
(Mirticular  preparation  to  render  them  fit  for  uf  e 

To  the  above  list  of  colours  more  names  might 
still  be  added ;  but,  being  for  tlie  most  part  mertrly 
compounds  or  modifications  of  those  already  men- 
tioned, they  would  only  take  up  space,  without  giv 
ing  us  any  additional  insight  into  the  resources  of 
the  ancient  painters ;  those  which  we  have  already 
enumerated  are  sufficient  to  form  an  infinite  varic 
ty  of  colour,  and  conclusively  prove  that  the  ancient 
painters,  if  they  had  not  more,  had  at  least  eqti^ 
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icsaupM^  ia  this  most  essential  branch  u(  painting 
with  the  artists  of  onr  own  times. 

COLO'SSUS  (KoXoaaoi).  The  origin  of  this  word 
is  not  known,  the  8Ug{«stlons  of  the  grammarians 
behig  either  ridicolous,  or  imperfect  in  point  of  ety- 
mology '  It  is,  however,  very  ancient,  probably  of 
Ionic  extraction,  and  rarely  occurs  in  the  Attic  wri- 
ters.* It  is  used  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
to  signify  a  status  larger  than  life,'  and  thence  a 
person  of  extraordinary  stature  is  termed  colotte- 
ros  ;*  and  the  architectural  ornaments  in  the  upper 
members  of  lofty  buildings,  which  require  to  be  of 
large  dimensions  in  consequence  of  their  remote- 
ness, are  termed  colossicotera  (jtoXoaatKunpa^). 
Statues  of  this  kind,  simply  colossal,  but  not  pre- 
posterously large,  were  too  common  among  the 
Greeks  to  excite  observation  n^rely  from  their 
size,  and  are,  therefore,  rarely  referred  to  as  such, 
the  word  being  more  frequently  applied  to  designate 
those  figures  of  gigantic  dimensions  (mola  Btatun- 
rum,  turribiu  parei*)  which  were  first  executed  in 
Egypt,  and  of  which  some  specimens  may  be  seen 
in  tiie  British  Museum. 

Among  the  colossal  statues  of  Greece,  the  most 
celebrat^  was  the  bronze  colostu*  at  Rhodes,  dedi- 
cated to  the  sun,  which  was  commenced  by  Chares 
of  Lindus,  a  pupil  of  Lysippus,  and  terminated,  at  the 
expiration  of  twelve  years,  by  Laches,  of  the  same 
place,  at  a  cost  of  300  talents.  Its  height  was  90 
feet  according  to  Hyginus,'  70  cubits  according  to 
Hiny,  ur  105  according  to  Festus.  It  was  thrown 
down  by  an  earthquake  fifly-aix  years  after  its  erec- 
tion.*   It  is  to  this  statue  that  Statius  refers  ' 

Another  Greek  colossus,  the  work  of  Calamis, 
which  cost  SOO  talents,  and  was  twenty  cubits  high, 
(ledicated  to  ApoUo,  in  the  city  of  Apollonia,  was 
transferred  from  thence  to  the  Capitol  by  M.  Lucul- 
lus.-*  S<  ne  fragments  in  marble,  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  this  statue,  are  still  preserved  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Museo  Capitolino. 

There  were  two  colossal  statues  in  bronze,  of 
Qreek  workmanship,  at  Tarentum :  one  of  Jupiter; 
the  other  and  lesser  one  of  Hercales,  by  Lysippus, 
which  was  transplanted  to  the  Capitol  by  Fabiua 
Maximus." 

Among  the  works  of  this  description  made  ex- 
pressly by  or  for  the  Romans,  those  most  frequently 
alluded  to  are  the  following :  1.  A  statue  of  Jupiter 
upon  the  Capitol,  made  by  order  of  Sp.  Carvilius, 
from  the  armour  of  the  Samnites,  which  was  so 
large  that  it  could  be  seen  from  the  Alban  Mount.** 
2.  A  bronze  statue  of  Apollo  at  the  Palatine  Libra- 
ry," to  which  the  bronze  head  now  preserved  in 
the  Capitol  probably  belonged.  3.  A  bronze  statue 
of  Augustus,  in  the  Forum,  which  bore  his  name." 
4-  The  colossus  of  Nero,  which  was  executed  by 
Zenodorus  in  marble,  and  therefore  quoted  by  Pliny 
in  proof  that  the  art  of  casting  metal  was  then  lost. 
Its  height  was  110  or  120  feet.'*  It  was  originally 
placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  domus  aurea,"  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Via  Sacra,  where  the  basement  upon 
which  it  stood  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  from  it  the 
contiguous  amphitheatre  is  supposed  to  have  gained 
the  name  of  "  Colosseum."  Twenty-four  elephants 
were  employed  by  Hadriar  to  remove  it,  when  he 
was  about  to  build  the  Temple  of  Rome."    Having 

I.  (Et]nn.  Hag.,  p.  !M,  IC— Festu,  >.  t.)— S.  (Bkxnf.,  Olon. 
■d  M»ciuj  Agamemnoo,  406.)— 3.  (Heijrch.,  s.  t. — JEadu,  Afttm., 
«W.— ScboL  td  Jar.,  Sat.,  Tiii.,  S30.)— i.  (Saet.,  CaBg.  &.)— 
B.  (Vitrur.,  iii.,  I,  p.  86,  ed.  Biponl.— Comparg  Id.,  z.,  4.)— 4. 
(Plm.,  H.  N.,  xiilr.,  18.)— 7.  (Fab.,  233.)- 8.  (Plin.,  II.  N., 
txsT.,  18.— PolTb.,  T.,  88.— Feataa,  i.  t.)— ».  (SjIt.,  I.,  i.,  103.) 
—10.  (Strab.,  Tli,  «,  4  1.— Plin.,  1.  c— P.  Victor,  Eogio  viii.)- 
II.  (Strab.,  V  .,  »,  ♦  I.— Plin.,  1  c.— Plotarch,  Fab.,  ixii.,  p.  7!B, 
«L  Reiike.)— 13.  (Plin.,  1.  c.)— JS.  (Plin.,  1.  c.)— 14.  (Mart., 
ep.,«Ti;^44,7.)— 15.  tPuB., I.e.— Saet., Nero, Sl.)-I6.  (Matt., 
«mct,ii.,l  -E»  -i  .71.7— Dion Ca»a.,liTi.,n.)— 17.  (Spart., 


suifered  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  Gokeii 
House,  it  was  repaired  by  Vespasian,  and  by  hiic 
converted  into  a  statue  of  the  Sun.'  6.  An  eques- 
trian statue  of  Domitian,  of  bronze  gilt,  which  wa; 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Forum.* 

♦COLOTES  (.KuhJTtK),  another  name  for  the  i.-^ 
«aXa&jn7f,  or  Spotted  Lizard.  ( Vid.  Ascalabotcs.) 
Aristotle,  however,  in  one  part,'  would  seem  to  a}r 
ply  it  to  some  other  animal  than  this.  Some  bav« 
taken  it  for  a  bird  ;  while  Scaliger  rather  thinks  it 
was  a  species  nf  Scarahaau.* 

•COLOUTEA  {KoXovTta),  a  plant,  which  has 
been  referred  to  the  genus  Cotylea,  L.,  or  Bladder- 
Senna.  Three  species  are  described  by  Theophras- 
tos,  namely,  'Idaia,  vepl  Atirdpav,  and  ^pvyavuirit.' 

•COL^JBER,  a  species  of  Serpent,  considered  by 
some  to  be  the  same  with  the  Boas  of  Pliny.  ( Vid 
Dbaco.) 

•COLUMBA,  the  Pigeon.    {Vtd.  Pkristbba.) 

COLUM  (^dft6(),  a  strainer  or  colander.  Varioui! 
specimens  of  this  utensil  have  been  found  at  Pom- 
peii. The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the  plan  and 
profile  of  one  which  is  of  silver.' 


Wine-strainers  (f/Ouvia)  were  also  made  ot 
bronze,'  and  their  perforations  sometimes  formed 
an  elegant  pattern.  The  poor  used  linen  strain- 
ers ;*  and,  where  nicety  was  not  required,  they 
were  made  of  broom  or  of  rushes.'  The  Romans 
filled  the  strainer  with  ice  or  snow  {cola  niraria)  in 
order  to  cool  and  dilute  the  wine  at  the  same  time 
that  it  was  cleared.  The  bone  of  the  nose,  which 
is  minutely  perforated  for  the  passage  of  the  olfac- 
tory nerves,  was  called  tiSftof,  the  ethmoid  bone, 
from  its  exact  resemblance  to  a  strainer. 

COLUMBA'RIUM,  a  Dovecote  or  Pigeon-house 
The  word  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, in  which  it  is  used  to  express  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects, all  of  which,  however,  derive  their  name  from 
their  resemblance  to  a  dovecote. 

I.  In  the  singular,  Coluhbariom  means  ons  of 
those  sepulchral  chambers  formed  to  receive  the 
ashes  of  the  lower  orders,  or  dependants  of  great 
families ;  and  in  the  plural,  the  niches  in  which  the 
cinerary  urns  {olla)  were  deposited.  Several  of 
these  chambers  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome.  One 
of  the  most  perfect  of  them,  which  was  disco.vered 
in  the  year  1823,  at  the  villa  Rufini,  about  two  miles 
beyond  the  Porta  Pia,  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut. 

Each  of  the  niches  contained  a  pair  of  nrns,  with 
the  names  of  the  persons  whose  ashes  they  contain- 
ed inscribed  over  them.    The  use  of  the  word,  anil 


I.  (Hienmym.  in  Hab.,  c  3.— Snet..  Vaap.,  18.— Plin.,  I.  c— 
Compara  Lainpiid.,  CammoiL,  17.— nioo  Caaa.,  Ixiii.,  15.)— t 
(Stat.,  Sylv.,  I.,  i.,  1.— Mart.,  Ep.,  i.,  71,  «.)— 8.  (11.  A.,  it.,  S.) 
— 4.  (Adanu,  Append.,  i.  i,)—i.  (Thewhraat.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  14, 
17.— Adama,  Append.,  L  c.)— 0.  (Mua.  Borb.  T.,  riii.,  14,  fig.  4, 
5.)— 7.  (Athen.)— 8.  (Mart.,  xi'.,  104.)— 9.  (Colum..  1)«  R« 
Rnat..  xi..  10.) 
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•MMlP  ot  occupation,  is  testified  in  the  following  in- 
irtiption : 

Ti.  Abccic*  Hermes  in  hoc 

OBDINf  AB  mo  AD  SVMXUII 

COLDMBABIA  IZ.    OVLJE  ZTIII. 

SI8I  POSTEBIRQOE  SCIS. 


ft^^=.^^ 


...  -  iQoa.^ 


(I.  In  a  machine  used  to  raise  water  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigation,  as  described  by  Vitruvius,'  the 
vents  through  which  the  water  was  conveyed  into 
the  receiving  trough  were  termed  Columbaria. 
This  will  be  understood  by  referring  to  the  woodcut 
at  p  65.  (Kid.  Antlia.)  The  difference  between 
that  representation  and  the  machine  now  under 
consideration  consisted  in  the  following  points : 
The  wheel  of  the  latter  is  a  solid  one  [tympanum) 
instead  of  radiated  [rota),  and  was  worked  as  a 
treadmill,  by  men  who  stood  upon  platforms  pro- 
jecting from  the  flat  sides  instead  of  being  turned 
by  a  stream.  Between  the  intervals  of  each  plat- 
form a  series  of  grooves  or  channels  (,columbaria) 
were  formed  in  the  sides  of  the  tympanum,  through 
which  the  water  taken  up  by  a  number  of  scoops 
placed  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  wheel,  like  the 
jan  in  the  cut  referred  to,  was  conducted  into  a 
(rooden  trough  below  (lahrum  ligneum  suppotitum*). 

III.  The  cavities  into  which  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  beams  upon  which  a  roof  is  supported  {tigno- 
rt>m  cubilia),  and  which  are  represented  by  trigly|dis 
in  the  Doric  order,  were  termed  Columbaria  by  the 
Roman  architects ;'  that  is,  while  they  remained 
empty,  and  until  filled  up  by  the  bead  of  the  beam.' 

COLUMNA  {Ktov,  dim.  xtovif,  Ktovtov,  Kun/ioKOC 
OTih)^,  dim.  arvXlt,  arvXioKOi),  a  Pillar  or  Column. 

The  use  of  the  trunks  of  trees  placed  upright  for 
supporting  buildings,  unquestionably  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  similar  supports  wrought  in  stone.  Among 
the  agricultural  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  whose  modes 
of  life  appear  to  have  suffered  little  change  fur  more 
than  two  thousand  years,  Mr.  Fellows  observed  an 
exact  conformity  of  style  and  arrangement  between 
the  wooden  huts  now  occupied  by  the  peasantry,  of 
BOA  of  which  be  has  given  a  sketch*  (see  woodcut), 


t  rn  i  umULi  I V 1 1 11  urra-^ 


,'=Sr-v'^'> 


the  splendid  tombs  and  temples,  which  were 


1.  (Bp-m^Miie.  Ant.  Enidit.,  iz.,  p.  187.)— «.  (x„  «.)—}.  (Ti- 
Swr.,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Viirnr.,  ii^  S,  p.  llo,  b<I.  Bipant.)-^S.  (Mar- 
,vn,  Dcir  Online  Dorico,  tii.,  37.)— <I.  (Joonul,  p.  234.) 
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hewn  ouv  >f  the  rock,  and  construct ea  at  ibe  e* 
pense  of  the  most  wealthy  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants.  We  have  also  direct  testimonies  to  prove 
that  the  ancients  made  use  of  wooden  columns  in 
their  edifices.  Pausanias'  describes  a  very  ancient 
monument  in  tho  marke^place  at  Elis,  consiatitg 
of  a  roof  supported  by  pillars  of  oak.  A  temide  of 
Juno  at  Metapontom  was  supported  by  pilters  made 
from  the  trunks  of  vines.*  In  the  Egyptian  irehi- 
tecture,  many  of  the  greatest  stone  columns  arc 
manifest  imitations  <if  the  trunk  of  the  palm.* 

As  the  tree  required  to  be  based  upon  a  flat  square 
stone,  and  to  have  a  stone  or  tile  of  similar  form 
fixed  on  its  summit  to  preserve  it  from  decay,  so 
the  column  was  made  with  a  square  base,  and  was 
covered  with  an  abaau.  {Vid.  Abacub.)  Hence 
thr  principal  parts  of  which  every  column  consista 
are  three,  the  base,  the  shafl,  and  the  capital. 

In  the  Doric,  which  is  the  oldest  style  of  Green 
architecture,  we  must  consider  all  the  colmims  .>o 
the  same  row  as  having  one  common  base  (potium). 
whereas  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  each  oolnmn 
has  a  separate  base,  called  anelpa.  (Vid.  Shra.) 
The  capitals  of  these  two  latter  orders  show,  on 
comparison  with  the  Doric,  a  yet  greater  degree  of 
complexity  and  a  much  richer  style  of  ornament ; 
and  the  character  of  lightness  and  elegance  is  far- 
ther obtained  in  them  by  their  more  slender  shaft, 
its  height  being  much  greater  in  proportion  to  ita 
thickness.  Of  all  these  circumstances,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  by  the  inspection  of  the  three  ac- 
companying specimens  of  pillars,  selected  from  each 
of  the  principal  orders  of  ancient  architecture.  The 
first  is  from  a  column  of  the  Parthenon  at  Atbens, 
the  capital  of  which  is  shown  on  a  larger  scale  at 
p.  9.  The  second  is  from  the  temple  of  Bacchus  at 
Teos,  the  capital  of  which  is  introduced  at  p.  IIG. 
The  third  is  from  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Jn> 
piter  at  I^branda. 


In  all  the  orders,  the  shaft  {tcopiu}  tapen  from 
the  bottom  towards  the  top,  thus  imitating  the  nct- 
ural  form  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  at  the  sama 
time  conforming  to  a  general  law  in  regard  to  the 
attainment  of  strength  and  solidity  in  all  upright 
bodies.  The  shaft  was,  however,  made  with  • 
slight  swelling  in  the  middle,  which  was  called  the 
enttuit.  It  was,  moreover,  almost  universally,  and 
from  the  earliest  times,  channelled  or  fluted,  i.  c, 
the  outside  was  striped  with  incisions  parallel  to 
the  axis.*  These  incisions,  called  ttritt,  were  al- 
ways worked  with  extreme  regularity.  The  seo- 
tion  of  them  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  base  was.  ir 
the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders,  a  semicircle ;  ia 
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iM  Doric,  it  wu  an  arc  much  less  than  a  aemicir- 
ele.  Their  nuraber  was  SO  in  the  columns  of  the 
Parthenon  above  represented ;  in  other  instances, 
M,  28,  or  32. 

The  capital  was  commonly  wrought  out  of  one 
bl.ick  of  stone,  the  shaft  consisting  of  several  cylin- 
drical pieces  fitted  to  one  another.  When  the  col- 
nmn  was'  erected,  its  component  parts  were  firmly 
joined  together,  not  hy  mortar  or  cement,  but  by 
iron  cramps  fixed  in  the  direction  of  the  axis.  The 
annexed  woodcut  is  copied  from  an  engraving  in 
Swinburne's  Tour  in  the  Two  Sicilies,'  and  repre- 
sents a  Doric  column,  which  has  been  thrown  pros- 
trate in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  capital  lying 
■eparate,  and  the  five  drums  of  the  shaft,  each  four 
eet  long,  with  the  boles  fur  the  iron  cramps  by 
wh'cb  they  were  united  together. 


Columns  of  an  astonishing  size  were  nevertheless 
•rected.  in  which  the  shad  was  one  piece  of  stone. 
For  this  purpose  it  wiis  hewn  in  the  quarry  into  the 
iequisit<>  form,*  and  was  then  rolled  over  the  ground, 
}r  move<l  by  the  aid  of  various  mechanical  contri- 
vances, and  by  immense  labour,  to  the  spot  where 
it  was  to  be  set  up.  The  traveller  now  sometimes 
views  with  wonder  the  unfinished  pillars,  either  oc- 
cupying tbPir  original  site  in  the  quarry,  or  left  after 
having  penbrmed  one  half  their  journey,  while  he 
finds  other  shafts  arranged  in  their  intended  posi- 
tion, and  consisting  each  of  a  single  piece  of  marble, 
tlabaster,  porphyry,  jasper,  or  granite,  which  is  ei- 
ther corroded  by  time,  or  retains  its  polish  and  its 
varied  and  beautiful  colours,  according  to  the  situa- 
(ioo  in  which  it  has  been  placed,  or  the  durability 
df  its  substance.  The  mausoleum  of  the  Emperor 
Adrian,  a  circular  building  of  such  dimensions  that 
it  serves  as  the  fortress  of  modern  Rome,  was  sur- 
roanded  by  Ibrty-eight  lofty  and  most  beautiful  Co- 
rinthian pillars,  the  shaft  of  each  pillar  being  a  sin- 
^e  piece  of  marble.  About  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  some  of  these  were  taken  to  support  the  inte- 
rior of  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  which  a  few 
years  ago  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  interest  at- 
tached to  thn  working  and  erection  ol  these  noble 
:olumns,  the  undivided  shafts  of  which  consisted  of 
the  most  valuable  and  splendid  materials,  led  mu- 
nificeot  individuals  to  employ  their  wealth  in  pre- 
•enting  them  to  public  structures  Thus  Croesus 
contributed  the  greater  part  of  the  pillars  to  the 
temple  at  Ephesus.'  In  the  ruins  at  Labranda,  now 
^led  Jackly,  in  Caria,  tablets  in  front  of  the  col- 
umns n«ord  the  names  of  the  donors,  as  is  shown 
in  the  specimen  of  them  above  exhibited. 

*■"  The  capitals  used  in  the  architecture  of  the 
Greeks,"  observes  Stuart,*  "  though  with  number- 
iesa  minute  variations  of  ornaments  and  propor- 
tions, arrange  themselves  into  three  general  classes, 
and  ofier  the  most  obvious  distinction  between  the 
orders.  The  Doric  capital,  which  preserves  more 
of  the  primitive  type  than  any  other,  is  extremely 
plain,  but  its  simplicity  is  not  without  beauty.  It 
consists  of  a  broad  and  massy  abacus,  an  ovolo  un- 
der the  abacus,  from  three  to  five  fillets  under  the 


ovolo,  and  under  these  a  neck  cailod  the  frieze  ot 
the  capital.  In  the  Ionic  capital  there  is  great  in. 
vention,  and  a  particular  character  is  displayed :  in- 
deed, so  much  so,  that  it  never  fails  to  distinguish 
itself,  even  on  the  most  slight  and  careless  observa- 
tion. It  consists  of  a  small  and  moulded  abacus, 
below  which  depend  to  the  right  and  left  two  spiral 
volutes ;  it  has  also  an  echinus,  which  is  not  unfre- 
quently  enriched,  and  a  bead.  The  Corinthian  cap- 
ital is  most  richly  ornamented,  and  differs  extreme- 
ly from  the  others.  In  this  the  abacus  is  hollowed, 
forming  a  quadrilateral  figure  with  concave  sides, 
the  angles  of  which  are  generally  truncated.  Some- 
times the  abacus  is  enriched,  but  more  frequently 
ornamented  with  a  flower  in  the  middle.  Below 
the  abacus  the  capital  has  the  ibrm  of  a  vase  or 
bell,  surrounded  with  two  tiers  of  the  leaves  of  the 
acanthus,  or,  rather,  of  leaves  resembling  those  of 
a  species  of  the  acanthus  plant.  Under  each  angle 
of  the  abacus  springs  a  volute,  and  under  the  flow- 
er in  the  centre  of  the  abacus  there  are  cauliculL 
With  regard  to  the  Tuscan  capital,  there  are  nc 
authenticated  remains  of  the  order ;  and  the  pre- 
cepts of  Vitruvius  on  this  head  are  so  very  obscure 
that  the  modem  compilers  of  systems  o(  architec- 
ture have,  of  course,  varied  exceedingly  in  their  de- 
signs ;  the  order,  therefore,  that  passes  under  this 
name  nmst  be  regarded  ratlier  as  a  mod  .m  than  ar 
ancient  invention.  It  lias  been  made  'o  differ  from 
the  modern  Doric  by  an  air  of  poverty  i.nd  rudeness , 
by  the  suppression  of  parts  and  mouldings.  But, 
though  the  Tuscan  capital  is  plain  and  simple  in  the 
highest  degree,  it  well  becomes  that  column  whose 
character  is  strength.  The  Composite  capital  is 
formed  by  a  union  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian.  It 
consists  of  a  vase  or  bell,  a  first  and  second  row  of 
acanthus  leaves,  with  some  small  shoots,  a  fillet, 
astragal,  ovolo,  four  volutes,  and  a  hollowed  aoscuc 
with  a  flower  in  its  centre." 

Columns  were  used  in  the  interior  of  hu.tdAogs. 
to  sustain  the  beams  which  supported  the  ceiling 
As  both  the  beams  and  the  entire  ceiling  were  ofleu 
of  stone  or  marble,  which  could  not  be  obtained  in 
pieces  of  so  great  a  length  as  wood,  the  columns 
were  in  such  circumstances  frequent  in  proportion, 
not  being  more  than  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  apart. 
The  opisthodomos  of  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  as 
appears  from  traces  in  the  remaining  ruins,  had  foui 
columns  to  support  the  ceiling.  A  common  arrange- 
ment, especially  in  buildings  of  an  oblong  form,  was 
to  have  two  rows  of  columns  parallel  to  the  two 
sides,  the  distance  from  each  side  to  the  next  row 
of  columns  being  less  than  the  distance  lietween 
the  rows  themselves.  This  constructiou  was  adopt- 
ed not  only  in  temples,  but  in  palaces  (oUor),  i.  «., 
in  houses  of  the  greatest  size  and  bplendoui  I'he 
great  hall  of  the  palace  of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca,  that  ot 
the  King  of  the  Pheeacians,  and  that  of  the  palace 
of  Hercules  at  Thebes,'  are  suppojed  to  have  been 
thus  constructed,  the  seats  of  honour  both  tor  me 
master  and  mistress,  and  for  the  more  distinguished 
of  their  guests,  being  at  the  foot  of  certain  pillars:  * 
In  these  regal  halls  of  the  Homeric  sera,  we  are  also 
led  to  imagine  the  pillais  dei^irated  with  arms 
When  Telemachus  enters  his  father's  hali,  he  place* 
his  spear  against  a  column,  and  "  within  the  doI 
ished  spear-holder,"  by  which  we  niiist  usderstann 
one  of  the  striae  or  channels  of  the  shaft.*  Around 
the  base  of  the  columns,  near  the  entrance,  all  thn 
warriors  of  the  family  were  accustomed  to  incline 
their  spears ;  and  from  the  upper  part  of  tlie  aame 
they  suspended  their  bows  and  quivers  on  nails  or 
hooks.*  The  minstrel's  lyre  hung  upon  its  peg  froii 


I.  (ml.  n.,  p  301.)— S.  (Vitg.,  Ma^  i.,  438.)— 3.  (Hetod.,  i., 
W.I— 4.  (niciionujr  ofArebitectare,  Tc!.  i.,  (.T  Canital.) 
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xii.,  93.)— 4.  (Uom.,  Hymn,  in  Ap.,  6  J  . 
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another  column  nearer  the  top  or  the  room.*  The 
coliunos  of  the  hall  were  also  made  subservient  to 
less  agreeable  uses.  Criminals  were  tied  to  them 
in  order  to  be  scourged  or  otherwise  tormented.* 
According  to  the  description  in  the  Odyssey,  the 
ouams  of  the  hall  of  Ulysses  werA  of  silver-fir ;  in 
such  a  case,  the  apartm^n*  might  be  very  spacious 
without  being  overcowaea  ■vitti  columns.'  Such, 
likewise,  was  the  nail  of  the  palace  of  Atreus  at 
Mycenee  :  "  Fulget  turba  capax  Immane  tectum,  eu- 
jiu  auratat  trabtt  Variit  eolummt  tiobilet  maaUit  fe- 

Rows  of  columns  were  often  employed  within  a 
building  to  enclose  a  space  open  to  the  sky.  Beams 
supporiii  g  ceilings  passed  from  above  the  columns 
to  the  adjoining  walls,  so  as  to  form  covered  passa- 
ges or  ambulatories  (orooi).  Such  a  circuit  of  col- 
umns was  called  a  peristyle  {nepiarvhiv),  and  the 
Roman  atrium  was  built  upon  this  plan.  The  lar- 
gest and  most  splendid  temples  enclosed  an  open 
«pace  like  an  atrium,  which  was  accomplif^hed  by 
(Jacing  one  peristyle  upon  another.  In  such  cases, 
the  lower  rows  of  columns  being  Doric,  the  upper 
were  sometimes  Ionic  or  Corinthian,  the  lighter  be- 
ing properly  based  upon  the  heavier.'  A  temple  so 
constructed  was  called  hypathral  (iKoidpot). 

On  the  outside  of  buildings  columns  were  by  no 
means  destitute  of  utility.  But  the  chief  design 
in  erecting  them  was  the  attainment  of  grandeur 
and  beauty :  and,  to  secure  this  object,  every  cir- 
cumstance relating  to  their  form,  proportions,  and 
arrangement  was  studied  with  the  utmost  nicety 
and  exactness.  Of  the  truth  of  this  observation, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following  list  of 
terms,  which  were  employed  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  temples.* 

I.  Terms  describing  the  number  and  arrange- 
sent  of  the  columns. 

I.  'A(rrvXo;,  (utyle,  without  any  columns.' 

3.  'Ev  irapaaTaat,  in  anlit,  with  two  columns  in 
front  between  the  antee."    (Woodcut,  p.  61.) 

3.  Tl(aan)Xo{,frottyle,  with  four  columns  in  front. 

4.  ' kfi^TpboTvXoi,  amphipTottylt,  with  four  col- 
umns at  each  end. 

6.  Ultpiirrrpoc  or  a/i^Kiup,'  peripteral,  with  col- 
umns at  each  end  and  along  each  side,  the  side  being 
about  twice  as  many  as  the  end  columns,  including 
two  divisions,  viz. : 
a.  'E^aarvXof,  hexastyU,  with  six  columns  at  each 
end,  and  either  nine  or  eleven  at  each  side, 
besides  those  at  the  angles.    Example,  the 
Theseum  at  Athens. 
K  'OKTuarvTiot,  ocliutyU,  with  eight  columns  at 
each  end,  and  fiiieen  at  each  side,  besides 
those  at  the  angles.    Example,  the  Parthenon 
at  Athens. 

6.  Attrrcpof,  dipteral,  with  two  ranges  of  columns 
{■KTtpd)  all  round,  the  one  within  the  other. 

7.  irevdoiiirrepo{,  ptetidodipteral,  with  one  range 
only,  but  at  the  same  distance  from  the  walls  of  the 
celhi  as  the  outer  range  of  a  iiwrcpoi. 

8.  SeKaarvJiO^,  iecaetyle,  with  ten  columns  at  each 
end,  which  was  the  case  only  in  hypetbral  temples." 

II.  Terms  describing  the  distance  of  the  columns 
from  one  anot).er,  and  from  the  walls  of  the  cella. 

1.  TivKvCanXoi,  pycmulyle,  the  distance  between 
the  colunans  u  diameter  of  a  column  and  half  a  di- 
ameter. 

5.  HarvXot,  tyttyle,  the  distance  between  the 
columns  two  diameters  of  a  column. 


1.  (Od.,  Tiii.,  67.— Pinil.,  01.,  1.,  17.)  -2.  (Soph.,  Aj«,  108. 
— Lobeck,  >d  l'.c.— Diog.  Lurr.,  Tiii.,  31.-  Hesiod.,  Thoog.,  Sai.) 
•^t.  (Od.,  zii.,  38  ;  mi.,  178  IffS.)— 4.  (Swn.,  Thyest.,  iv.,  I.) 

4.  (Paut.,  T.li.,  45,  t  4.)— 6  (VitniT.,  lii.,  2,  3.)— 7.  (Leoni- 
du  Tar.  m  B'inck.  Analert.,  i.,  237.— Plin.,  it.  N.,  iiiit,,  8.) 
-8.  (Pind.,  Ol ,  Ti.,  I.)  -«.  (Siph.,  Antig.,  28S.)— 10.  (VitniT., 
■«..  I) 


3.  EioTvXof,  euatyle,  the  distancfi  betweui  lr>« 
columns  two  diameters  and  a  quarle.-,  exce|it  in  the 
centre  of  the  front  and  back  of  the  building,  whei« 
each  intercolumniation  (intcrco/umnhiffl)  was  thre* 
diameters,  called  eustyle,  because  it  was  best  adapt 
ed  both  for  beauty  and  convenience. 

4.  AiaaTvi/){,  diattyle,  the  intt-rcolunanialion,  O 
distance  between  the  columns,  three  diameters. 

6.  'ApatocrrvAoc,  arcuutyle,  the  distances  excess- 
ive, so  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  epistjlt 
(in  .trv>4ov),  or  architrave,  not  of  stone,  but  of 
timber. 

Columns  in  long  rows  were  used  to  convey  watet 
in  aqueducts,'  and  single  pillars  were  fixed  in  har- 
bours for  mooring  ships.*  Some  of  these  are  foond 
yet  standing. 

Single  columns  were  also  erected  lo  commemo- 
rate persons  or  events.  Among  these,  some  of  tli« 
most  remarkable  were  the  columna  rostrala,  called 
by  that  name  because  three  ship-beaks  proceeded 
from  each  side  of  them,  and  designed  to  record  suc- 
cessful engagements  at  sea  {navali  turgentet  an 
columrut').  The  most  important  and  cel^rated  ol 
those  which  yet  remain  is  one  erected  in  honour  ol 
the  consul  C.  Duillius,  on  occasion  of  his  victory 
over  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  B.C.  261  (see  the  an- 
nexed woodcut).    It  was  originally  placed  in  th* 


Forum,'  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  museum  ot 
the  Capitol.  The  inscription  upon  it,  in  great  pari 
effaced,  is  written  in  obsolete  Latin,  similar  tc  that 
of  the  Twelve  Tables. '  When  statues  were  raised 
to  ennoble  victors  at  the  Olympic  and  other  game», 
or  to  commemorate  persons  who  had  obtained  any 
high  distinction,  the  tribute  of  public  homage  was 
rendered  still  more  notorious  and  decisive  by  fixing 
their  statues  upon  pillars.  They  thus  appeared,  aa 
Pliny  observes,'  to  be  raised  above  other  mortsUs. 

But  columns  were  much  more  commonly  used  to 
commemorate  the  dead.  For  this  purpose  they  va 
Tied  in  size,  from  tlie  plain  marble  pillar  bearing  a 
simple  Greek  Inscription.'  to  those  lofty  and  elalM^ 
rate  columns  which  are  now  among  the  most  won- 
derful and  instructive  monuments  of  ancient  Roaa 
The  column  on  the  right  hand,  in  the  last  woodcut, 
exhibits  that  which  the  senate  erected  to  the  honour 
of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  crowned  with  his  co- 
lossal statue  in  bronze.  In  the  pedestal  is  a  door, 
which  leads  to  a  spiral  staircase  for  ascending  to 

I.  (Cralei,  •p.Alhen.,Ti.,94.)— I.  (Od.,iiii.,4(ie.)— ».  (Tin, 
Oearg.,  iii.,  29.— Scnriui,  ad  Inc.)— 4.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xrar.,  II  ) 
—5.  ((jointil.,  i.,  7.)— 0.  (H.  N.,  xxxir.,  IJ.)-r.  'l««.Tar  ■ 
Rranek.  Anal.,  i.,  33l).l 
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Ibe  suinmit  Light  is  admitted  to  the  staircase 
through  numerous  apertures.  A  spiral  bas-relieris 
Added  round  the  piUar,  which  represents  the  em- 
peror's victories  over  the  Dacians,  and  is  one  of  the 
nKMl  valuable  authorities  for  archsological  inqui- 
ries. Inclndiiig  the  statue,  the  height  of  this  monu- 
ment, in  which  the  ashes  of  the  emperor  were  de- 
posited, was  not  less  than  130  feet.  A  similar  col- 
jmn,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Emperor  Mareus 
Agrelnis,  remains  at  Rome,  and  is  commonly  known 
*j  the  appellation  of  the  Antonine  colimm.  After 
■he  death  of  Julius  Cesar,  the  people  erected  to 
his  memory  a  column  of  solid  marble,  20  feet  high, 
ia  the  Forum,  with  the  inscription  parknti  patrub.' 
Columns  still  exist  at  Rome,  at  Constantinople,  and 
in  £^pt,  which  were  erected  to  other  emperors. 

COMA  (KOfui),  the  hairof  the  head.  Besides  this 
general  term,  there  are  various  other  words,  both 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  signifying  the  hair,  each  of 
which  acquires  its  distinctive  meaning  from  some 
physical  property  of  the  hair  itself,  or  from  some  pe- 
cnUarity  in  the  mode  of  arranging  it,  the  principal 
of  which  are  as  follow :  1.  'EBiipa,'  a  bead  of  hair 
when  carefully  dressed.'  2.  Xairti,  properly  ^e 
mane  of  a  horse  or  lion,  is  used  to  signify  long  flow- 
ing hair.*  3.  i66ri,  when  accurately  used,  implies 
the  hair  of  the  head  in  a  state  of  disorder  incident 
to  a  person  under  a  sense  of  fear.'  4.  Iloicdf,  from 
KtUu  or  nino,'  the  hair  when  combed  and  dressed.' 
6.  Opi(,  a  general  term  for  hair,  from  the  plural  of 
which  the  Romans  borrowed  their  word  trica  :*  rpi- 
iwatf  and  rpixt^  aro  used  in  the  same  sense.*  6. 
K6pati  (.\tt.  mpim),  from  the  old  word  xdp,  the 
bead,"  signifies  properly  the  hair  on  the  top  of  the 
bead ;  and  benco  a  i>articular  fashion  of  arranging 
Uie  hair  among  the  Greek  womes  was  termed  xo- 
fwji&ir;"  or,  when  worn  in  the  same  style  by  the 
meti,  it  was  designated  by  another  derivative  from 
die  aame  word,  KpuAvXac."  To  produce  this  effect, 
the  hair  wa«  drawn  np  all  round  the  head  from  the 
frcnit  and  back,  and  fastened  in  a  bow  on  the  top, 
as  exemplified  in  the  two  following  busts,  one  of 
the  Apollo  Belvideitis  the  ither  of  Diana,  from  the 
British  Mnaeum.** 


Hercules,  one  of  which  is  subjoined  ran  • 
men  in  the  British  Museum.' 


Instead  of  a  band,  the  people  of  Athens  fastened 
tbo  bow  with  an  ornamental  clasp,  fashioned  like  a 
Craashopper,  to  show  that  they  were  aborigines." 
KpufoAof  is  also  used  for  a  cap  of  network,  like  that 
represented  at  p.  187,  271.  (Vid.  CiLitmcA.)  7. 
HdJMc,  which  properly  means  wool,  was  also  used 
for  the  short,  round,  curly  hair,  which  resembles 
the  fleece  of  a  lamb,  such  as  is  seen  in  some  of  the 
nrly  Greek  sculptures,  particularly  in  the  heads  of 


1  ■  (Saet ,  Jnl.  8£ ,  -2.  (Ham ,  D.,  xri.,  795.)— S.  (SchoL  *d 
fbrvs.,  MjlL,  I.,  34.)— 4.  (Qom.,  U.,  xziii.,  141.)— S.  (Soph., 
Old.  Coi.,  HSS.— Antiir.,  41ft)— «.  (HMTch.)— 7.  (AiiMoph., 
Tbena.,  547.)— «.  (Noaim,  i.  y  )— 9.  (.Sscli.,  SbdL  c  Th«b., 
ess.— Earip.,  Iph.  Tuur.,  TS;— 10.  (Blomf.,  Glon.  ad  .£Kh., 
Pen.,  004.)— II.  (Thoi7<L,  ;.,&,>— IS.  (SchoL ad  Thuoyd.,  1.  c) 
—11.  (Chambw  zii.,  N)  U  i  -14.  (Thncyd.,  i.,  6 ^Viig.,  Cirw, 


8.  Kipat  {K(pf  aYXai*),  a  term  used  when  tna 
hair  was  combed  up  from  the  temples  on  each  side, 
so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  two  horns,  as  is 
seen  in  the  heads  of  fawns  and  satyrs,  and  in  the 
bust  of  Jupiter  introduced  below.  9.  Kixivvot,* 
kX6xh6(*  x^tiai,*  the  hair  which  falls  in  ringlets, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  which  was  sometimes 
called  pdarpvxof  and  nXoKo/toi.'  All  these  terms, 
when  strictly  appropriated,  seem  to  designate  that 
singular  style  of  coiffure  which  is  observable  in 
Etruscan  and  early  Greek  works,  and  coinmon  to 
both  sexes,  as  is  seen  in  the  casts  from  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Panbellenius  in  the  British  Museum. 

Besides  the  geneno  coma,  the  Romans  made  use 
of  the  following  terms,  expressive  of  some  peculiar 
quaUties  in  the  hair,  or  particular  mode  of  arrange- 
ment: I.  Capilltu,  according  to  the  old  etymolo 
gists,  quati  capitis  pilut.  2.  Crinit,  the  hair  when 
carefully  dressed.'  3.  Casaxies,  which  is  said, 
though  without  much  probability,  to  be  connected 
with  cecdo,  the  hair  of  the  male  sex,  because  they 
wore  it  short,  whereas  the  women  did  not.  4.  Cin- 
cinnut,  niKivvat,*  the  hair  when  platted  and  drea^ 
ed  in  circles,  like  the  head  on  page  21  (vid.  .K.ci:%\ 
as  it  is  still  worn  by  the  women  of  Mola  di  Gaieta 
(.Formia).  Martial'  terms  these  circles  onnu/t,  and 
Claudian"  orbca.  6.  Cimu,  a  lock  of  curly  hair 
The  locks  which  fell  over  the  forehead  were  termed 
eavroiue,"  i^uasi  a  capite  prona,"  itfrnKd/uov  ;"  those 
wliich  fell  trom  the  temples  over  the  ears,  antia.^* 
Both  the  antia  and  caprona  are  accurately  traced  in 
the  figure  of  Cupid  bending  his  bow,  in  dte  British 
Museum,  from  which  the  following  woodcut  is  ta- 
ken." 


All  the  Greek  divinities  are  distinguished  by  « 
characteristic  coiffure,  modified  in  some  respects  as 
the  arts  progres^,  but  never  altered  in  charactei 
from  the  original  model ;  so  that  any  person  tolera- 
ably  conversant  with  the  works  of  Greek  art  may 
almost  invariably  recognise  the  deity  represented 
from  the  disposition  of  the  hair.  We  proceed  to 
specify  some  of  the  principal  ones. 

The  head  of  the  lion  is  the  type  upon  which  that 


I.  (Chamber  ii.,  No.  IS.)— 3.  (Schol.  ad  11.,  zi..  3SS.— ^/uor 
pan  Jut.,  Sat.,  ziii.,  189.— Vin.,  JEa.,  xii.,  89.)— 3.  ( Ariatoph.. 
yim^  1089.)— 4.  (lU  x»ii.,  SS.)— 9.  (Soph.,  Electr.,  SS.)— « 
(PoUiix,  Onom.,  ii.,  88.)- 7.  (Hor.,  Cann.,!.,  it.,  SO.)— 8  (Cic. 
o.  Piaon.,  11.— Plaat.,  True.  IL,  ii.,  M.)— 9.  (Ep.,  ii.,  8»,  ».)- 
10.  (Proaerp.,  xxxt.,  15.)— II.  (Apol.,  Mat,  i.,  r  14,  «<J.  On 
dcadorp.)— IZ.  (Noniua,  a.  t.— Lucil.,  Sat,  it.)~-I8.  (Polloi 
Onoiii.,  Tii.,  95 :  z.,  170.)— 14.  (Apal.,  I.  c— laidor.,  Orlf.,  zi* 
SI.)— 15.  (rhambrrr    No  SS.— Compare  zi.,  St.) 
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of  JnpAer  u  fumed,  particularly  in  the  disposition 
of  the  hair,  which  rises  from  the  forehead,  and  faUs 
back  in  loose  curls  down  the  sides  of  the  face,  until 
St  fonns  a  junction  with  the  beard.  This  is  illus- 
trated bv  the  next  two  woodcuts,  one  of  which  is 
$rom  i  statue  of  Jupiter  in  the  Vatican,  supposed  to 
be  a  copy  of  the  Phidian  Jove ;  and  tlie  other  is  a 
bott'  i  head,  from  the  British  Museum.*    The  same 


disposition  of  the  hair  is  likewise  preserred  in  all 
the  real  or  pretended  descendants  from  Jupiter, 
such  as  .£sculapiu8,  Alexander,  &c. 

Pluto  or  Serapis  has  the  hair  longer,  straighter, 
and  lower  over  the  forehead,  in  order  to  give  sever- 
ity to  the  aspect,  and  with  the  modius  on  his  head, 
as  represented  in  the  next  drawing,  from  the  British 
Miisenm.*  The  modius  is  decorated  with  an  olive 
branch,  for  oil  was  used  instead  of  wine  in  sacri- 
ficRS  to  Pluto.' 


The  hab-  of  Neptune  is  cot  finer  and  sharper 
than  that  of  Jupiter.  It  rises  from  the  forehead, 
and  then  falls  down  in  flakes,  as  if  wet,  in  the 
manner  represented  in  the  following  head,  from  the 
British  Muaeom.* 


Apollo  is  usually  represented  with  the  KpuSv>^  ; 
bat  when  the  hair  is  not  tied  up  on  the  top  of  the 
bead,  it  is  always  long  and  flowing  over  the  neck 
ind  shooldere,  as  represented  in  the  next  woodcut. 


1    (Chamber  ii..  No.  18.)— S.  (Chamber  'it.,  No    W.)— 3. 
Virg.,  iTIn.,  Ti.,  t>t )— 4.  (Chambn  xi.,  *'  >.  17.) 
903 


from  a  very  beautiful  and  eari>  Greek  dcul|4  ji« 


the  Britisli  Museum.'    H<;Dce  he  b  called  inttmsiu 
and  ixepaeKo/itK* 

Bacchus  also  wears  his  hair  unshorn  ;  for  he,  •• 
well  as  Apollo,  is  typical  of  perpetual  youth : 
"  Solit  atema  at  Phabo  Bccchoque  juventas. 
Nam  decft  intonsus  ertfiw  utrumque  Dnm."* 

In  the  mature  age  of  Greek  art.  Mercury  baa 
short  curly  hair,  as  represented  by  the  head  on  the 
left  band  in  the  woodcut  below,  from  a  statue  in  the 
Vatican,  which  was  for  a  long  time  falsely  ascribed 
to  Antinous ;  but  in  very  early  Greek  worka  be  it 


representad  with  Itrai'jed  hair,  in  the  F^  uscan  nytu, 
and  a  s*iarp-pointed  beard  (see  the  rigb-,  hand  wood- 
cut, from  an  altar  in  the  museum  of  the  Ca|Ht  J  at 
Ro:no),  whence  ha  is  termed  a^oiru^v.* 

Hercules  has  short,  crisp  hair,  like  the  curls  be- 
tween the  boms  of  a  hull,  the  bead  of  which  animal 
formed  the  model  for  his,  as  is  exemplified  in  the 
subjoined  drawings,  one  being  the  bead  of  the  Far- 
nese  Hercules,  the  other  that  of  a  buU,  from  a  bes- 
relief  at  Rome,  in  which  all  the  characteristics  of 
Hercules,  the  smalt  head,  thick  neck,  and  particnlai 
form  of  the  hair,  are  strongly  preserved. 


The  hair  of  Juno  is  parted '  the  front,  and  on  tixr 
top  of  the  head  is  a  kind  of  d  ..dem,  called  in  Latin 
corm^  and  in  Greek  a^tv66vii,  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  sling,  the  broad  part  of  which  is  placed  above 
the  foreh^,  while  the  two  lashes  act  as  >«nds  ic 
confine  the  hair  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  an>i  tetec 
it  behind,*  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  neC 
woodcut,  from  the  British  Museum.* 


1.  (Cbimber  ir..  No.  S.)-S.  (Hon.,  TtjoM.  wi  Apoll.,  IM.- 
Coa|Mn4S0.)— 3.  (TibnU.,  I.,  it.,  S8.— Conpan  Enrip.,  Baoch.. 
4M.— Senec*,  BipH-.  TM— Id.,  (Ed.,  41S.)— «.  (Pollu,  Onns. 
jr.,  143,  14S.— Ckinipara  Paua.,  tii.,  n,  «  S.)— ft  (Emalk  J 
Diooin  Parient..  t_  t.)— A.  'Chamber  r^..  No.  I  ) 
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I^Uas  M  larely  seen  without  her  helmet ;  but 
when  poitrdyed  with  her  head  ancovered,  the  hair 
ii  tied  np  in  a  knot  at  some  distance  I'rom  the  head, 
tnd  then  fails  from  the  band  in  long  parallel  carls. 

Venns  and  Diana  are  sometimes  adorned  with 
the  nJ/ni/i&if  (woodcut,  p.  291);  but  both  these  di- 
vinities are  more  frequently  represented  with  their 
bair  dressed  in  the  simple  style  of  the  young  Greek 
girls,'  whose  hair  is  parted  in  front,  and  conducted 
roond  to  the  back,  so  as  to  conceal  the  upper  part 
of  the  ears.  It  is  then  tied  in  a  plain  knot  at  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  or,  at  other  times,  though  less 
frequently,  at  the  top  of  the  head ;  both  of  which 
(ashiocs  are  represented  in  the  two  woodcuts  sub- 
joioeil ,  one,  that  on  the  left,  a  daughter  of  Niobe, 
lod  the  other  from  a  bas-relief  at  Rome. 


For  the  other  styles  of  Venns  and  Diana,  see  the 
Venns  di  Medici,  and  British  Museum,  Chamber  ii.. 
No.  8 ;  iii.,  13 ;  iv.,  U  ;  zii.,  19 ;  and  Venus  of  the 
central  saloon  :  the  other  ornaments  sometimes 
seen  in  statues  of  Diana  are  works  of  a  later  age. 

Fair  hair  was  much  esteemed  both  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  hence,  in  some  of  the  statues,  the  hair 
was  gilt,  remains  of  which  are  discernible  in  the 
Venos  di  Medici,  and  in  the  ApoUo  of  the  Capitol ; 
and  both  sexes  dyed  their  hair  when  it  grew  gray.* 

False  hair,  or  wigs,  ^n>ajc7,  jniviKti,  ko/uu  irpoaBi- 
nu,  Tpixtf  xpocOirat,  galena,  were  also  worn  by  the 
pe<^  of  both  coontries.* 

In  very  early  times  the  Romans  wore  their  hair 
long,  as  was  represented  in  the  oldest  statues  during 
the  age  of  Varro,*  and  hence  the  Romans  of  the 
Augustan  age  designated  their  ancestors  irUonti' 
and  eofUlati.*  But  this  fashion  did  not  last  alter 
ihe  year  B.C.  300,  as  appears  by  the  remaining 
woite  of  art.  Ths  women,  too,  dressed  their  hair 
with  simplicity,  at  least  until  the  time  of  the  em- 
perors, and  probably  much  in  the  same  style  as 
those  of  Greece  ;  but  at  the  Augustan  period  a  va- 
riety of  difierent  head-dresses  came  into  fashion, 
naoj  of  which  are  described  by  Ovid.'  Four  spe- 
'imeoB  of  different  periods  are  given  below.    IHie 

1.  (Ccamara  Pau.,  Tiii.,  SO,  t  3 ;  x.,  S3,  t  S.)— S.  (Aiutoph., 
kdM~7M.-  Mart.,  Epig.,  iii.,  4S.— Propert.,  II.,  zriii.,  34, 38.) 
-  S.  (Mhiz,  Oiuiii.,  ii.,  SO ;  x.,  ITO.— Etymol.  Mag.,  •.  t. 
AlaamuCK  ■Bd^CMnvfirrrc;.— Xen.,  Crnm.,  i.,  S,  4  3.— Poljrb., 
OL.  78.-/irT.,  SM.,  t).,  190.)— 4.  (De  Rs  Rut.,  II.,  xi.,  10.)— 
ti.  <OtU,  FM  ,  iL,  S0.>— 8.  r Jot.,  Sat.,  ri .  W.)— o  (An.  Am., 
a..  IM,  *c) 


int  head  on  the  led  represents  OctSThi,  the  ntec* 
of  Augustus,  from  the  museum  in  the  Capitol  a> 
Rome ;  the  next,  Messalina,  fifth  wife  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius ;  the  one  below,  on  the  left,  Sabina, 
the  wife  of  Hadrian  ;  and  the  next,  Plaatilla,  the 
wife  of  Caracalla,  which  three  are  fntm  the  British 
Museum.' 


Both  countries  had  some  peculiar  cusioms  con. 
nected  with  the  growth  of  their  hair,  and  illustiative 
of  their  moral  or  physical  conditions.  The  Spartans 
combed  and  dressed  their  heads  with  especial  can 
when  about  to  encounter  any  great  danger,  in  which 
act  Leonidas  and  his  followers  were  discovered  by 
the  spies  of  Xerxes  before  the  battle  of  Thermopy- 
Is.*  The  sailors  of  both  nations  shaved  off  theii 
hair  after  an  escape  from  shipwreck  or  other  heavy 
calamity,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  gods.'  In  the  ear- 
lier ages,  the  Greeks  of  both  sexes  cut  their  haii 
close  in  mourning  ;*  but,  subsequently,  this  practice 
was  more  exclusively  confined  to  the  women,  the 
men  leaving  theirs  long  and  neglected,*  as  was  the 
custom  among  the  Romans.* 

In  childhood,  that  is,  np  to  the  age  of  puberty,  the 
hair  of  the  males  was  suffered  to  grow  long  among 
both  nations,  when  it  was  clipped  and  dedicated  to 
some  river  or  deity,  from  thence  called  xovporpo^ 
by  the  poets,'  and,  therefore,  to  cut  off  the  hair 
means  to  take  the  toga  virilis.*  At  Athens  this 
ceremony  was  performed  on  the  third  day  of  the 
festival  Apatnria,  which  is  therefore  tenned  Kovpe- 

UTtf. 

In  both  coontries  the  slaves  were  shaved  as  a 
mark  of  servitude.* 

The  vestal  virgins  also  cut  their  hair  short  upon 
taking  their  vows ;  which  rite  still  remains  in  the 
Papal  Church,  in  which  all  females  have  their  ban 
cut  close  upon  taking  the  veil. 


I.  (Chambar  Ti.,  Not.  OS,  58,  St.)— 3.  (Ilerad.,  Tji.,  300.)— 3. 
(Anthol.,  Epirr.  Lncian,  15. — Jar.,  Sat.,  xii.,  81.)— 4.  (C'-l.,  tT~ 
198.— II.,  xiiu.,  141.— Soph.,  At.,  1174.— Enrip.,  Elect.  ,148, 
341,337.— Phttn.,S83.—Iph.  Aul.,  1448.— Tread,  464.— Helen- 
lOM,  1137, 1344.)- 5.  (Plutarch,  Quxit.  Rom.,  p.  83,  ed.  Reiike.l 
— «.  (OrM,  Epilt.,  X.,  137.— Virz.,  JEn.,  iii.,  65;  >i.,  35.)— 7 
(Anthol.,  Epig.  Antiph.  Th.,  31  —Mart.,  Epif;.,  I.,  xxiii.,  I 
IX.,  xrii.,  1.)— 8.  (Id.,  IX.,  xxxTJi.,  II.)— ».  (Ar  Koph.,  Ave» 
til.— Plant.,  Amph.,  I.,  i.,  300.— Compare  Lncai ,  i.,  443.- ?« 
Ijb.,  Edor.,  xcrii.— Appiaa,  Mitbradal.,  p  380,  e>J.  Tolliaa  ' 
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*CUM'AROS  (K6fiapo(),  the  wild  Strawbeny-tree, 
or  ArlnUu*  Unedo.     {ViL  Akbotds.) 

•COMBRETUM,  a  plant  mentioned  by  PUny,' 
who  makes  it  closely  resemble  the  Bacchar.  Mod- 
em botanists,  howerer,  taking  Pliny's  own  descrip- 
tion as  their  guide,  do  not  agree  with  him  in  opin- 
ion on  this  head.  Csesalpinus  makes  the  Comire- 
tum  (written  sometimes  Comhttum)  to  be  the  same 
with  a  species  of  rush,  called  in  Toscany  Herba  2u- 
iiola,  and  which  has  been  referred  to  the  LuzeoU 
maxima,  L.* 

*COME  (xo/t^),  a  plant,  the  same  with  the  rpayo- 
nuyuv,  or  Crocijfolium  Tragopogon,  so  called  from 
its  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  Crocut.  Sibthorp 
found  it  growing  in  Cyprus.* 

COMES.  The  word  coma  had  several  meanings 
in  the  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages,  for  which  the  read- 
er is  referred  to  Du  Fresne's  Glossary  and  Supple- 
ment, ».  V.  In  classical  writers,  and  even  to  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  its  senses  are  compara- 
tively few. 

First  it  signified  a  mere  attendant  or  companion, 
distinguished  from  tocnu,  which  always  implied 
gome  bond  of  union  between  the  persons  mention- 
ed. Hence  arose  several  technical  senses  of  the 
word,  the  connexion  of  which  may  be  easily  traced. 

It  was  applied  to  the  attendants  on  magistrates, 
in  which  sense  it  is  used  by  Suetonius.*  In  Hor- 
ace's time*  it  was  customary  for  young  men  of  fam- 
ily to  go  out  as  contubernala  to  governors  of  prov- 
inces and  commanders-in-chief,  under  whose  eye 
they  learned  the  arts  of  war  and  peace.  This  seems 
to  have  led  the  way  for  the  introcuction  of  the  co- 
mila  at  home,  the  maintenance  of  whom  was,  in 
Horace's  opinion,*  one  of  the  miseries  of  wealth. 
Hence  a  person  in  (he  suite  of  the  emperor  was 
termed  come*.  As  all  power  was  supposed  to  flow 
from  the  imperial  will,  the  term  was  easily  trans- 
ferred to  the  various  offices  in  the  palace  and  in  the 
provinces  (comiia  paiatim,  promticudei).  About  the 
time  of  Constantine  it  became  a  regular  honorary 
'itle,  including  varioos  grades,  answering  to  the  co- 
mUtM  ordinit  primi,  itcundi,  terla.  The  power  of 
these  officers,  especially  the  provincial,  varied  with 
time  and  place;  some  presided  over  a  particular 
department  with  a  limited  authority,  as  we  should 
term  them,  commutioneri;  others  were  invested 
with  all  the  powers  of  the  ancient  proconsuls  and 
pre  tors. 

The  names  of  the  following  officers  explain  them- 
selves: Come*  Orienlit  (of  whom  there  seem  to 
have  been  two,  one  the  superior  of  the  other),  comes 
Egyfti,  comet  Britamaa,  coma  Africa,  coma  rei 
mlttoru,  coma  poriuum,  coma  stabuli,  come*  ioma- 
lieorum  eguitmn,  coma  clibanarius,  coma  linlea  va- 
H*  or  veetiarii  (master  of  the  robes).  In  fact,  the 
emperor  had  as  many  comiia  as  he  had  duties : 
thus,  coma  con*i*torii,  tbe  emperor's  privy-council- 
lor; coma  largitionum  pritatarum,  an  officer  who 
managed  the  emperor's  private  revenue,  as  the  co- 
ma largilionum  lacrarum  did  the  public  exchequer. 
The  latter  office  united,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
functions  of  the  sdile  and  quiestor.  The  four  comi- 
ta  eommerciorum,  to  whom  tbe  government  granted 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  in  silk  with  bar- 
barians, were  under  his  control. 

COMISSATIO  (derived  from  itiytor'),  the  name 
of  a  drinking  entertainment,  which  took  place  after 
the  coena,  from  which,  however,  it  must  be  distin- 
guished. Thus  Demetrius  says  to  his  guests,  after 
they  had  taken  their  coena  in  his  own  house, "  Quin 
•ommi**tttum  ad  fratrem  t'miw  ?"*  and  when  Habin 


nas  comes  to  Tiimalchio's  house  after  taking  hit 
c<ena  elsewhere,  it  is  said  that  "  Comi**aUr  intr^ 
nV.'"  It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  to  pat 
take  of  some  food  at  the  comissatio,*  tut  usuall} 
only  as  a  kind  of  relish  to  the  wine. 

"The  comissatio  was  freque  itly  prolonged  to  a 
late  hour  at  night ;'  whence  the  verb  comi**»n 
means  "  to  revel,"*  and  tbe  substantive  cnrnxetatm 
a  "  reveller"  or  "  debauchee."  Hence  Cicero*  callt 
the  supporters  of  Catiline's  conspiracy  comiuatam 
conjuTOtionis.* 

COMl'TIA,  or  public  assemblies  of  the  Roman 
people  (from  eom-eo  for  eoeo),  at  which  all  the  most 
important  business  of  the  state  was  transacted,  such 
as  the  election  of  magistrates,  the  passing  of  laws, 
the  declaration  of  war,  the  making  of  peace,  arid, 
in  some  cases,  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with 
public  crimes.  There  were  three  kinds  of  comitia, 
according  to  the  three  different  divisions  of  the  Ro- 
man people. 

I.  The  CoMiTiA  Cdbiita,  or  assembly  of  tbe  cm- 
rut,  the  institution  of  which  is  assigned  to  Romulus. 

II.  Tbe  CoMiTiA  Centdhiita,  or  assemMy  of  tba 
centuries,  in  which  the  people  gave  their  votes  ac- 
cording to  the  classification  instituted  by  Serriun 
TuUius. 

III.  Tbe  CoMiTU  Tbibota,  or  assembly  of  tbe 
people  according  to  their  division  into  the  local 
tribes.  The  first  two  required  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  and  could  not  be  held  without  taking  tbe 
auspices;  the  comitia  tributa  did  not  require  these 
sanctions.  We  shall  consider  tbe  three  assembliea 
separately. 

I.  CoHiTiA  Cdbiata.  This  primitive  assembly 
of  the  Romans  originated  at  a  time  when  there  waa 
no  second  order  of  the  state.  It  was  a  meciug  ol 
the  populu*,  or  original  burgesses,  assembled  in  tbeit 
tribes  of  houses,  and  no  member  of  the  pleb*  could 
vote  at  such  a  meeting.  "The  ancient  pcjmiu*  et 
Rome  consisted  of  two  tribes :  the  Ramna  or  Ram- 
7ien*e*,  and  the  Titiemu  or  Tilia,  called  after  the 
two  patronymic  heroes  of  the  state,  Romu*,  Remu*, 
01  Romulut,  and  Titu*  Taliu* ;  to  which  was  sub- 
sequently added  a  third  tribe,  the  Lucera  or  Lucer- 
ema.  Of  these  last  Festus  says,  in  a  passage  ol 
some  interest  and  importance,  "  Laceraa  el  Lact- 
ret,  qua  par*  ierlia  pofM  Romani  at  dUtribtUa  a 
Taiio  et  Romula,  appeuati  *unt  a  Lueero,  Ardea  rege, 
qui  auxil\c  iuu  Romulo  idverm*  Tatium  bellanti." 
From  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  as  the  TViu 
were  Sabines,  and  the  Ramne*  the  Romans  proper, 
so  the  Lucera  were  Initios  or  of  a  Tyrrhenian  stock. 
It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  in  this  passage  of  Fes- 
tus the  name  of  Tatius  is  placed  first ;  so,  also,  in 
the  same  author'  we  have,  "  Quia  civila*  Romanm 
t'n  *ez  at  di*tTxbuta  parti*,  invrimo*  *ecundo*qMa 
Titietue*,  Ramna,  Lucera."  'This  seems  to  point 
to  a  tradition  rather  inconsistent  with  the  supposed 
precedency  of  "  the  haughty  Ramnes"  (eeln  Raan- 
ne*'). 

The  different  nations  of  antiquity  had  each  ol 
them  their  own  regulative  political  namber,  or  ni<- 
merical  basis ;  and  as  8x4  was  this  basis  'ivitb  the 
Ionian  tribes,  so  3  x  10  seems  to  have  been  tbe  ba- 
sis of  the  Roman  state-system.'  The  Athenian  so- 
lar year  consisted  of  36S  days ;  the  Roman  cyclic 
year  of  304 ;  and  360,  the  number  of  the  housea  ai 
clans  at  Athens,  bears  the  same  relation  to  tbe  for- 
mer year  that  300,  the  number  of  Roman  houses, 
does  to  the  latter.  The  three  original  tribes  of  the 
populu*  or  patra  were  divided  into  30  curia,  and 


I.  (B.  N.,  xzi.,  8.J— a.  (Plitu.  ed.  Pmriknueke,  toI.  ziii.,  p. 
t»i.)—a.  (BiUortnck,  Flora  CUaucs,  p.  SOI.)— «.  (Jul.,  43.)— 
t  (Eput.,  I.,  Tiii.,  S.)— 8.  (Sat.,  L,  ri.,  101.)— 7.  (Vano,  D« 
tin*.  Lit.,  Tii- M,  ed.  Mailor.)--8.  (Lit.,  xl.,  7.) 


1.  (Patron.,  «.)— S.  (Soet.,  VitalL,  M.)— t.  (Saet..  Tit.,  7, 
—4.  (Hot.,  C^rm.,  IV.,  i.,  11.)— S.  (Ep.  ad  Att.,  i.,  ie.>-« 
(Beckor,  Gallua,  toI.  ii.,  p.  tU.)— 7.  (a.  V.  S«r  Vaatc  Saendo 
taa.)— 8.  (Niabiihr,  Hist.  Rom.,  i.,  p.  300.)— t  (VU.  Nnr  Cn 
t/Soi,  p.  18t.) 
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MCh  of  thcsA  into  ten  houses ;  and  this  namber  ol 
the  houses  also  corresponded  to  the  number  of  coun- 
eillors  who  represented  them  in  the  senate.  The 
diTision  into  houses  was  so  essential  to  the  patri- 
cian order,  that  the  appropriate  ancient  term  to  des- 
ignate that  order  was  a  circumlocution,  tht  patrician 
ftnUt  (gaua  palricia).  "  Plebea  dititur,"  accord- 
ing to Capito,  " tn  fua  getUet  cniumpatricut  turn  tn- 
$HiU."'-  The  deriration  of  curia  from  cura,  which 
is  leiiisn  by  Festos  and  Varro,  is  altogether  inadmia- 
•ihie.  It  is  obvious  that  euria  means  "  tlie  assem- 
bly of  the  nutter-burgesses,"  "  the  free  household- 
ers," "  the  vatroni ;"  the  word  contains  the  same 
element  as  the  Greek  icvptot,  xotr/oo; ,  Kovpidtot,  K6pot, 
Koipmior,  Kvp6at,  (Sec.,*  which  element  also  appears 
in  the  Latin  quiritts,  euriaU*,  atriatii,  ite.  The 
word  fiUrita  appears  to  be  nearly  identical  with 
tavprrrc,  which  signifies  "noble  warriors;"  as  in 
Homer,*  xptva/ievoc  xovpiiTat  apiar^of  TIavaxaiuv. 
The  same  root  is  also  contained  in  the  Sanscrit  fu- 
rs*, "a  hero."  In  the  same  way  as  the  Greeks 
used  icipiot  of  the  bead  of  a  family,  the  Romans 
spoke  of  the  free  burgess  and  his  wife  as  patronut 
and  mtsrona  in  reference  to  their  chUdren,  servants, 
and  clients.*  These  last,  so  called  from  cluere — the 
HiaUa,  the  kirigen,  the  "  hearers"  or  dependants 
—were  probably,  in  the  first  instance,  aliens,  natives 
of  cities  having  an  isopolitan  relation  with  Rome, 
who  had  taken  op  their  franchise  there  by  virtue  of 
the  }tu  exnUanii  and  the  jut  appiicatioms ;  and  most 
likely  their  relation  to  the  patroniu,  or  man  of  the 
otic,  was  analogous  to  that  subsisting  between  the 
resident  alien  and  his  npoaruTJif  in  a  Greek  state. 
fbese  clients  belonged  to  the  gentes  of  their  pa- 
lions ;  as,  however,  the  clients  and  the  descendants 
■f  freedmen  were  classed  among  the  asrarians  in 
reference  to  the  franchise  at  the  comitia  majora,  it 
is  exceedingly  improbable  that  they  would  vote  with 
their  ^Mtrmu  at  the  comift'c  cvrio/o.  From  the  num- 
ber of  houses  which  they  contained,  the  patrician 
tribes  were  called  centuries  ;*  and  the  three  new 
eeataries  formed  by  Tarquinius  were  tribes  of 
booses  who  voted  in  the  comitia  airiata  like  the 
original  patricians.  They  were  united  with  the  old 
tribes  under  the  name  of  the  $ez  suffrdgia,  or  "  the 
six  votes" — "  Sex  tuffragia  appeUantur  in  ejuilum 
teuturiis,  f\ut  tunt  adfccla  a.  numero  cenlariarum, 
fuoM  Pritctu  Ttrfuiniiu  rex  constituU."*  But  the 
aomber  of  curia  cootiauod  the  same,  according  to 
one  or  other  of  the  following  solutions  which  Nie- 
bohr  has  suggested :  I.  The  300  houses  may  have 
been  still  complete,  and  300  new  houses  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  tribes,  so  as  to  assign  20  houses  to 
each  euria ;  the  number  of  the  curiae  cimtinuing  un- 
altered, but  S  curiee  instead  of  10  being  reckoned  to 
the  century.  2.  But  more  probably  the  houses  had 
fallen  short.  Suppose  there  were  now  only  5  to 
the  earia.  Then,  if  the  150  houses  were  collected 
into  half  the  number  of  curie,  the  remaining  15  ca- 
ns might  be  filled  up  with  newly-adopted  houses, 
the  ancient  proportion  of  10  houses  to  a  curia  re- 
maining undisturbed.  "This  latter  hypothesis," 
•ays  Niebubr,' "  is  confirmed,  and  almost  establish- 
ed, by  the  statement  that  Tirquinius  doubled  the 
■enate,  raising  the  number  from  150  to  300 ;  only 
here  two  changes  are  confounded,  between  which 
a  cHMisiderable  interval  would  probably  elapse  "  Al- 
tb<jugh  the  number  of  patrician  curie  remaiaed  un- 
changed by  this  measure  of  Tarquinius,  it  seems  in- 
dnbitable  that  it  was  considered  as  an  increase  in 
fho  number  of  the  patrician  tribes  of  houses,  as,  in- 
deed, the  name  implies,  and  as  Festus,*  quoted 


I.  (4MUw,  I.,  to.— Nubahr,  i.,  p.  JIS.)— 3.  (N«w  Cntjrlua, 
■.41S.)— I.  (U.,  xix.,  JIB.)— 4  (Niababr,!.,  P.S17.)— S.  (Com- 
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aboTe,  most  expressly  states:  the  new  anil  oU 
tribes  being  distinguished  aafirtl  and  itcond  Titie». 
Ramnes,  and  Luceres. 

The  comilia  curiaie,  which  were  thus  open  to  the 
original  burgesses  alone,  were  regarded  as  a  moot- 
ing principally  for  the  sake  of  confirming  some  or 
dinanceof  the  senate :  a  tenatu*  eontxiUu,m  was  an 
indispensable  preliminary ;  and  with  regard  to  elttiv 
tions  and  laws,  they  had  merely  the  power  of  con- 
firming or  rejectmg  what  the  senate  had  already 
decre^.'  The  two  principal  reasons  tor  summuc! 
ing  the  comitia  curiata  were,  either  the  passing  of  « 
lex  curiata  de  imperio,  or  the  elections  of  priests. 
The  Ux  curiata  de  imperio,  which  was  the  same  as 
the  aucioriiat  patrum*  was  necessary  in  order  to 
confer  upon  the  dictator,  consuls,  and  other  magis- 
trates the  tmpcrium,  or  military  command ;  without 
this  they  had  only  a  polestat,  ur  civil  authority,  and 
were  not  allowed  to  meddle  with  military  affairs. 
And  thus  Livy  makes  CamiUus  speak  of  the  eomttm 
curiata,  quct  rem  militarem  continent,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  "  comitia  centuriata,  quibu*  conruiei  tril  • 
unotque  militaret  creati*."'  The  comitia  curiata  were 
also  held  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
form  of  adoption  called  adrogatio,  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  wills,  and  for  the  ceremony  called  the  detet- 
tatio  tacTorum.  They  were  held  in  that  part  of  the 
Forum  which  was  called  comitium,  and  where  the 
tribunal  (suggetlum)  stood.  The  patrician  magis- 
trates properly  held  the  comitia  curiata ;  or,  if  the 
question  to  be  proposed  had  relation  to  sacred  rights, 
the  pontifices  presided.  They  voted,  not  by  houses, 
but  by  c^tria;  this  was  probably  the  reason  why 
Tarquinius  was  careful  not  to  alter  the  number  oi 
the  curis  when  he  increased  the  number  of  the 
tribes.  In  after  times,  when  the  meetings  of  the 
comitia  curiata  were  little  more  than  a  matter  o< 
form,  their  suffrages  were  represented  by  the  thirty 
lictors  of  the  curia,  whose  'duty  it  was  to  suinmoiv 
the  euria  when  the  meetings  actually  took  place, 
just  as  the  classes  in  the  comitia  centuriata  wcrr 
summoned  by  a  trumpeter  (cornicen  or  datsicun). 
Hence,  when  the  comitia  curiata  were  held  fur  th*: 
inauguration  of  a  flamen,  for  the  making  of  a  will, 
dec.,  they  were  called  specially  the  comitia  calata, 
or  "  the  summoned  assembly." 

II.  The  Comitia  Centuriata,  or,  as  they  were 
sometimes  called,  the  comitia  majora,  were  a  result 
of  the  constitution  generally  attributed  to  Servius 
TuUius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome.  The  object  of  this 
legislator  seems  to  have  been  to  unite  in  one  body 
tiM  populut  or  patricians — the  old  burgesses  of  the 
three  tribes,  and  the  plebt  or  pale-burghers — the 
commonalty  who  had  grown  up  by  their  side,  and 
to  give  the  chief  weight  in  the  state  to  wealth  and 
numbers  rather  than  to  birth  and  family  preten- 
sions. With  a  view  to  this,  he  formed  a  plan,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  people  would  vote  on  all  impor 
tant  occasions  according  to  their  equipments  when 
on  military  service,  and  according  to  the  position 
which  they  occupied  in  the  great  phalanx  or  army 
of  the  city :  in  other  words,  according  to  their  prop- 
erty ;  for  it  was  this  which  enabled  them  to  equip 
themselves  according  to  the  prescribed  method.  In 
many  of  the  Greek  states  the  heavy-armed  soldiers 
were  identical  with  the  citizens  possessing  the  full 
franchise;  and  instances  occur  in  Greek  history 
when  the  privileged  classes  have  lost  their  preroga- 
tives, from  putting  the  arms  of  a  full  citizen  into  the 
hands  of  the  commonalty;  so  that  the  principle 
which  regulated  the  votes  in  the  state  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  arm}!  of  the  state,  was  not  pccu 
liar  to  the  constitution  of  Servius.  This  arrange 
raent  considered  the  whole  state  as  forming  a  reg 
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iAr  anny,  witli  its  cavaliy,  heavy-armed  lafantry, 
reserve,  carpenters,  musicians,  and  baggage-train. 
The  cavalry  included,  first,  the  six  eqnestrian  cen- 
turies, or  tlie  sex  tugragia,  which  made  up  the  body 
of  the  popuius,  and  voted  by  themselves  in  the  eomi- 
lia  curiata ;  to  which  were  added  twelve  centuries 
or  plebeian  knights,  selected  from  the  richest  mem- 
bers of  the  commonalty.  The  foo^soldiers  were 
arganized  in  the  following  live  classes:  1.  Those 
whose  property  was  at  least  100,000  tuset,  or  pounds' 
aright  of  copper.  They  were  equipped  in  a  com- 
plete suit  of  bronze  armour.  In  order  to  give  their 
wealth  and  importance  its  proper  political  influence, 
they  were  reckoned  as  forming  80  centuries,  name- 
ly, 40  of  young  men  {juniora)  from  17  to  45,  and 
40  of  older  men  {aeniora)  of  45  years  and  upward. 
3.  Those  wliose  property  was  above  75,000  and 
under  100,000  <uj»,  and  who  were  equipped  with 
the  wooden  scutum  instead  of  the  bronze  clipeut, 
but  had  no  coat  of  mail.  They  made  up  30  centu- 
ries, 10  of  junioret  and  10  of  senioret.  3.  Those 
whose  property  was  above  60,000  met  and  below 
75,000,  and  who  had  neither  coat  of  mail  nor  greaves. 
They  consisted  of  the  same  number  of  centuries  as 
the  second  class,  similarly  divided  into  juniorea  and 
leniorta.  4.  Those  whose  property  was  above  35,000 
tttiea  and  below  50,000,  and  who  were  armed  with 
the  pike  and  javdin  only.  This  class  also  contain- 
ed 20  centuries.  5.  Those  whose  prcqierty  was 
between  12,500  and  35,000  attci,  and  who  were 
armed  with  slings  and  darts.  They  formed  30  cen- 
turies. The  first  four  classes  composed  the  pha- 
lanx, the  fifth  class  the  light-armed  infantry.  Those 
citizens  whose  property  fell  ^ort  of  the  qoalification 
for  the  fifth  class  were  reckoned  as  supernumera- 
ries. Of  these  there  were  two  centuries  of  the  ac- 
eetui  and  veUui,  whose  property  exceeded  1500  aa- 
tt$ ;  one  century  of  the  frolttarii,  whose  property 
was  under  ISOO  ataet  and  above  375 ;  and  one  cen- 
tury of  the  capite-cemi,  whose  property  fell  short  of 
875  asaea.  All  these  centuries  were  classed  ac- 
eording  to  their  property  :  but,  besides  these,  there 
were  three  centuries  which  were  classed  according 
to  their  occupation :  the/a^',  or  carpenters,  attach- 
;-d'x>  the  centuries  of  the  first  class ;  the  comicint*, 
or  hom-blowers,  and  the  tubicinea  or  Utieinea,  the 
trumpeters,  who  were  reckoned  with  the  fourth 
class.  Thus  there  would  be  in  all  195  centuries, 
18  of  cavalry,  140  of  heavy  infantry,  30  of  light  in- 
fantry, four  of  reserve  and  camp-followers,  and  three 
of  smiths  and  musicians.  In  voting,  it  was  intend- 
ed to  give  the  first  class  and  the  knights  a  prepon- 
derance over  the  rest  of  the  centuries,  and  this  was 
effected  as  we  have  just  mentioned ;  for  the  first 
class,  with  the  knights  and  the  fabri,  amounted  to 
99  centuries,  and  the  last  four  classes,  with  the 
supernumeraries  and  musicians,  to  96  centuries, 
who  were  thus  outvoted  by  the  others,  even  though 
they  themselves  were  unanimous.  See  the  remark- 
able passage  from  Cicero,*  most  ingeniously  re- 
stored by  Niebuhr.*  Even  if  we  suppose  that  the 
fabri  were  expected  to  vote  rather  with  the  lower 
classes  than  with  the  first  class  to  which  they  were 
assigned,  the  first  class,  with  the  knights,  would 
still  have  a  majority  of  one  century.  The  same 
principle  was  observed  when  the  army  was  serving 
in  the  field.  As  the  centuries  of  aeniorea  consisted 
of  persons  beyond  the  military  age,  the  juniorea 
alone  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account  here.  The 
first  class  sent  its  40  centuries  ofjuniorea,  of  which 
80  formed  the  principea,  and  10  were  posted  among 
the  Iriarii,  who,  as  Niebuhr  luggesto,  probably  owed 
their  name  to  the  fact  that  they  were  made  up  out 
of  dU  the  three  heavy-armed  classes ;  the  second 
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av.i  ioird  classes  famislied  20  o«>nturies  apioee,  l  «, 
iw>.i'  the  numbet  of  their  junioi  tu.x«,  snd  10  fron 
each  class  stood  among  the  triarii,  the  rest  beiii| 
liaaltui  « i<b  shields ;  the  fourth  class  supplied  ll 
centuries,  ine  number  of  its  junior  votes,  who  form- 
ed the  haalalt  without  shields;  the  fiflh  class  fur- 
nished 30  centuries,  twice  the  number  of  its  junioc 
votes,  who  formed  ftie  30  centuries  o  torarii.  T« 
these  were  added  10  iwnaut  of  cavalijr,  n  300  men. 
This  was  the  division  and  arrangement  of  the  vtaj 
as  a  legion.  But  when  it  was  necessary  to  vote  n 
the  camp,  they  would,  of  course,  revert  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  regulated  the  division  of  the  classes 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  at  home,  and  would  re- 
unite the  double  contingents.  In  this  way,  we  have 
85  centuries  of  junior  votes,  or  90  with  the  five 
unclassed  centuries ;  that  is  to  say,  we  have  agaia 
3x30,  the  prevailing  number  in  Roman  institutions. 
Ctf  these,  the  first  class  with  the  fabri  formed  41 
centuries,  leaving  49  for  the  other  centuries ;  but 
with  the  first  class  the  10  hama  of  the  cavalry 
would  also  be  reckoned  as  ten  centuries,  and  the 
first  class  would  have  51,  thus  exceeding  the  other 
moiety  by  S. 

Such  were  the  principles  of  the  classifieation  ot 
the  centuries,  as  it  has  been  developed  by  Niebuhr. 
Their  comitia  were  held  in  the  Crnitpm  Jtartim* 
without  the  city,  where  they  met  as  the  ezeratua 
urlmnua,  or  army  of  the  city ;  and,  in  reference  ttt 
their  military  organization,  they  were  sommoned 
by  the  sound  of  the  horn,  and  not  by  the  voice  of 
the  lictors,  as  was  the  case  with  the  eomitia  atri- 
aim. 

On  the  connexion  of  this  (Itvision  into  centnriea 
with  the  registration  uf  persons  and  property,  see 
CsNanss  and  Census.  The  general  causes  of  as- 
sembling the  comitig.  ctiUtmata  were,  to  create  ma- 
gistrates, to  pass  laws,  and  to  decide  capital  cansea 
when  the  offence  had  reference  to  the  whole  bs- 
tion,  and  not  merely  to  the  rifbts  of  a  partieulai 
order.  They  were  summoned  by  the  king,  or  1^ 
the  magistrates  in  the  RepuUic  who  represented 
some  of  his  functions,  that  is,  by  the  dictator,  coo 
suls,  prKtors,  and,  in  the  case  of  creating  magis- 
trates, by  the  interrex  also.  The  praetors  eotiM 
only  hold  the  eomitia  in  the  absence  of  the  consols, 
or,  if  these  were  present,  only  with  their  permis- 
sion. The  consuls  held  the  eomitia  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  successors,  of  the  prators,  and  of  the 
censors.  It  was  necessary  that  seventeen  days' 
notice  should  be  given  before  the  eomitia  were  hehL 
This  interval  was  called  a  trimmiitnim,  or  "the 
space  of  three  market-days"  {Ira  nundina,  "  three 
ninth-days"),  because  the  country  people  came  to 
Home  to  buy  and  sell  every  eighth  day,  according 
to  our  mode  of  reckoning,  and  spent  the  interval  of 
seven  days  in  the  country  {rehquia  acptam  rura  toU- 
ian<').  The  first  step  in  holding  the  eomitia  was  to 
take  the  auspices.  The  presiding  officer,  accoot- 
panied  by  one  of  the  augurs  (augitrc  adkibito),  pitch- 
ed a  tent  {tabcrrMcuhvm  eepit)  without  the  city,  foi 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  auspices.  If  the  ten! 
was  not  pitched  in  due  form,  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  eomitia  were  utterly  vitiated,  and  a  magistrate 
elected  at  them  was  compelled  to  abdicate  his  ot- 
fice,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Livy,'  '•  JV<m  toawa  - 
pro  firmato  alttit  magiatratua  ejua  jua .-  quia  lertic 
menae,  quam  inierunt,  augurum  deerelo,  parinJt  m 
vitio  c-rati,  honort  abtere:  quia  C.  Curtiua,  qui  comi- 
liia  eomm  pra/utrat,  parum  rtett  tabtruaciUum  c*. 
piaaet."  The  eomitia  might  also  be  broken  olT  by  a 
tempest ;  by  the  intercession  of  a  tribune ;  if  the 
standard,  which  was  set  up  in  the  Janiculum,  was 
taken  down ;  or  if  any  one  was  seized  with  the  efi 
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tBfsy,  which  «-aa  from  this  circumstance  called  the 
wurhiis  comiiialit. 

The  first  step  taken  at  the  ctmtUia  ceHturiala  was 
ftr  the  magistrate  who  held  them  to  repeat  the 
words  of  a  form  of  prayer  after  the  augur.  Then, 
in  ths  case  of  an  election,  the  candidates'  names 
were  read,  :r,  in  the  case  of  a  law  or  a  trial,  the 
{n-occedings  }r  bills  were  read  by  a  herald,  and  dif- 
ferect  speai^ers  were  heard  on  the  subject.  The 
question  was  put  to  them  with  the  interrogation, 

Vetitis,  jubeatis,  QuiritesJ"  Hence  the  bill  was 
sidled  rogatio,  and  the  people  were  said  jubcre  legem. 
The  form  of  commencing  the  poll  was  :  "  Si  vobis 
widftar,  discedite,  QuiriUt,"  or  "lie  in  ruffragium, 
heme  juranlibua  diis,  et  qum  patret  cenruemnt,  vos 
juhUe."^  The  order  in  which  the  centuries  voted 
was  decided  by  lot ;  and  that  which  gave  its  rote 
first  was  called  the  centuria  prarogalha*  The  rest 
were  called  jure  voeata.'  In  ancient  times  the  peo- 
ple were  polled,  as  at  our  elections,  by  word  of 
month.  But  at  a  later  period  the  ballot  was  intro- 
duced by  a  set  of  special  enactments  (the  legu  tab- 
diMria),  having  reference  to  the  different  objects  in 
voting.  These  laws  are  enumerated  by  Cicero  :* 
^  Sunt  enim  quattnor  leges  tabellarise :  quarum  pri- 
ma de  magistratibus  mandandis;  ea  est  Gabinia, 
lata  ah  homine  ignoto  et  aordido.  Secuta  hiennio 
post  Cassia  est,  de  popali  judicio,  a  nobili  homine 
lata  L.  Castio,  sed  (pace  familis  dixerim)  dissidente 
a  bonis  atque  omnes  rumusculos  populari  ratione 
aacupante.  Carbonit  est  tertia,  de  jubendis  legibns 
et  vetaiidis,  seditiosi  atque  improbi  civis,  cui  ne  re- 
ditua  qnidem  ad  bonos  salutem  a  bonis  potuit  afferre. 
Unu  in  genere  relinqui  videbatur  vocis  sufiragium, 
quod  ipse  Cassius  exceperat,  perduellinnis.  Dedit 
huic  quoque  judicio  C.  Calitu  tabellam,  doluitque 
quoad  vixit,  se,  ut  opprimeret  C.  Popilium,  nocuisse 
reipublicfK."  The  dates  of  these  four  bills  for  the 
aitrjdwjtion  of  ballot  at  the  eomilia  eentwriata  are  as 
follow :  1 .  The  Gabinian  law,  introduced  by  Gabin- 
lus,  the  tribune,  in  B.C.  140.  2.  The  Cassian  law, 
B.U.  138.  3.  The  Papuian  law,  introduced  by  C. 
Papirius  Carbo,  the  tribune,  in  B.C.  132.  4.  The 
Ctelian  law,  B.C.  108.  In  voting,  the  centuries 
were  summoned  in  order  into  a  boarded  enclosure 
{septum  or  ovile),  into  which  they  entered  by  a  nar- 
row passage  {pons)  slightly  raised  from  the  ground. 
Iljere  was  probably  a  different  enclosure  for  each 
century,  for  the  Roman  authors  generally  speak  of 
them  in  the  plural.  The  tabella  with  which  they  had 
to  ballot  were  given  to  the  citizens  at  the  entrance  of 
the  pons  by  certain  persons  called  diribitores ;  and 
here  intimidation  was  often  practised.  If  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  were  an  election,  the  taUUa  had  the 
initials  of  the  candidates.  If  it  were  the  passing  or 
rejection  of  a  law,  each  voter  received  two  tabella  : 
one  inscribed  U.  R.,  i.  e..  uti  rogas,  "  I  vote  for  the 
law ;"  the  other  inscribed  A.,  i.'e.,  antt^uo, "  I  am  for 
Iheold  law."  Most  of  the  terms  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  Cicero :'  "  Quuji  dies  venisset 
toggiioni  ex  S.  C.  ierenda-,  concursabant  barbatuli 
jovenes,  et  popnlum,  ut  anliguaret,  rogabant.  Piso 
autcm  consul,  laior  rogationis,  idem  erat  dissuasor. 
Opers  Clodiniepo7t/»occuparant:  <ai<^  ministra- 
bantur,  ita  ut  nulla  daretur  un  aoais."  In  the  old 
•yxtem  of  polling,  each  citizen  was  asked  for  his 
vote  by  an  officer  called  rogaior,  or  "the  polling- 
ekrk."*  Under  the  ballot  system  they  threw  which- 
ever tabella  they  pleased  into  a  box  at  the  entrance 
if  the  booth,  and  certain  officers,  called  euslodes, 
were  standing  to  cheqjt  off  the  votes  by  points 
(fwvta)  marked  on  a  tablet.  Hence  puTietum  is 
i  metaphorically  to  signify  "  a  vote,"  as  in  Hor- 
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ace,-  "  Diseedo  Alceus  puncto  iliius ;"  aua  we  havr. 
the  metaphor  at  greater  length, 

"  Centuria  setnorum  agitaht  expcrtia  frugis , 
Celti  pnetereunt  austera  poemata  Ramnes ; 
Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci.-" 

The  diribitores,  rogatores,  and  euslodes  were  gener- 
ally friends  of  the  candidates,  who  voluntarily  un- 
dertook these  duties.'  But  Augustus  selected  900 
of  the  equestrian  order  to  perform  the  latter  offices 

The  acceptance  of  a  law  by  the  centuriata  comitit 
did  not  acquire  full  force  till  after  it  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  eomilia  curiata,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  capital  offence  against  tlie  whole  nation,  when 
they  decided  alone.  The  plebeians  originally  made 
their  testaments  at  the  eomilia  centurtata,  as  Uie  pa- 
tricians did  theirs  at  the  comitia  curiata ;  ana  as  the 
adrogatio  required  a  decree  of  the  curia,  so  the 
adoption  of  plebeians  must  have  required  a  decree 
of  the  centuria;  and  as  the  lictors  of  the  curia  rep- 
resented them,  so  those  transactions  which  re- 
quired five  witnesses  were  originally  perhaps  car- 
ried into  effect  at  the  comitia  centuriata  the  five 
classes  being  represented  by  these  witnesses.* 

III.  The  Comitia  Tributa  were  not  established 
till  B.C.  491,  when  the  plebs  had  acquired  some 
considerable  influence  in  the  state.  They  were  an 
assembly  of  the  people  according  to  the  local  tribes, 
into  which  the  plebs  was  originally  divided  :  for  the 
plebs  or  commonalty  took  its  rise  from  the  formation 
of  a  domain  or  territory,  and  the  tribes  of  the  com- 
munity or  pale-burghers  were  necessarily  local,  that 
is,  they  had  regions  corresponding  to  each  of  them , 
therefore,  when  the  f'rritory  diminished,  the  num- 
ber of  these  tribes  diminished  also.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  Fabius,  there  were  originally  30  tribes  of 
plebeians,  that  is,  as  many  plebeian  tribes  as  there 
were  patrician  curia.  These  30  tribes  consisted  of 
four  urban  and  26  rustic  tribes.  But  at  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Crustumine  tribe  there  were  only  20  of 
these  tribes.  So  that  probably  the  cession  of  a 
third  of  the  territory  to  Porsena  also  diminished  the 
number  of  tribes  by  one  third.*  It  is  an  ingenious 
conjecture  of  Niebuhr's,  that  the  name  of  the  30  lo- 
cal tribes  was  perhaps  originally  different,  and  that 
only  10  of  them  were  called  by  the  name  tribus  ; 
hence,  after  the  diminution  of  their  territory,  there 
would  be  only  two  tribes,  and  the  two  tribuni  plebis 
would  represent  these  two  tribes.* 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  plebeian  tribes,  no 
qualification  of  birth  or  property  was  requisite  to 
enable  a  citizen  to  vote  in  the  eomilia  Iributa;  who- 
ever belonged  to  a  given  region,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, registered  in  the  corresponding  tribe,  had  a 
vote  at  these  comitia.  They  were  summoned  by 
the  tribuni  pubis,  who  were  also  the  presiding  ma- 
gistrates, if  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  called 
was  the  election  of  tribunes  or  aediles ;  but  consuls 
or  pnetors  might  preside  at  the  comitia  tributa,  if 
they  were  called  for  the  election  of  other  inferior 
magistrates,  such  as  the  qutestor,  proconsul,  or  pro- 
preetor,  who  were  also  elected  at  these  comitia. 
The  place  of  meeting  was  not  fixed.  It  might  be 
the  Campus  Martius,  as  in  the  case  of  the  comitia 
majora,  the  Forum,  or  the  Circus  Flamininus.  Their 
judicial  functions  were  confined  to  cases  of  lightei 
importance.  They  could  nut  decide  in  those  refer 
ring  to  capital  offencea  In  their  legislative  capa 
city  they  passed  plchiacita,  or  "decrees  of  the  plebs.' 
which  were  originally  binding  only  on  themselves 
At  last,  however,  the  plebiscita  were  placed  on  tk>- 
same  footing  with  the  leges,  by  the  Lex  Horfensia 
(B.C.  288),  and  from  this  time  they  could  past 
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COM(EDIA. 


irtiatever  legislative  enactments  they  pleased,  with- 
out or  against  the  autliority  of  the  senate.' 

COMMEATUS,  a  furlough,  or  leave  of  absence 
from  the  an.iy  for  a  certain  time.*  If  a  soldier  ex- 
ceeded the  time  allowed  him,  he  was  punished  as 
a  deserter,  unless  he  could  show  that  he  had  been 
detained  by  illness,  or  some  other  cause,  which  ab- 
solately  prevented  his  return.' 

COMMENTA'RIUS  or  COMMENTA'RIUM 
ncanC  a  booi(  of  memoirs  or  memorandum-book, 
wherct!  the  i>xprc^ion  Oiesaris  Commentarii  {Hinc 
Cata-  librot  de  bcUit  a  te  gatit  commentariot  tn- 
teripiit,  quod  itudi  citent  omm  ornatu  oralionit,  tan- 
fuam  vetle  ittractifi).  Hence  it  is  used  for  a  law- 
yer's brief,  the  notes  of  a  speech,  &c> 

In  the  Digest  the  word  commenlaritnnt  frequent- 
ly occurs  in  the  sense  of  a  recorder  or  registrar ; 
sometimes,  as  Valerius  Maximus*  uses  it,  for  a  re- 
gistrar of  prisoners ;  in  other  words,  a  jailer.'  A 
military  officer  so  called  is  mentioned  by  Asconius." 
who  probably  had  similar  duties.  The  word  is  also 
employed  in  the  sense  of  a  notary  or  secretary  of 
any  sort. 

Most  of  the  religious  colleges  had  books  called 
Commentarii,  as  Commentarii  Augurum,  Pont^/icum. 
iVid.  FiSTi.) 

COMME'RCIUM.     {Vid.  Civit*s,  Roman.) 

COMMl'SSUM.  One  sense  of  this  word  is  that 
of  "  forfeited,"  which  apparently  is  derived  from 
that  sense  of  the  verb  committere,  which  is  "  to 
commit  a  crime,"  or  "  to  do  something  wrong." 
.\8eunius  says  that  those  things  are  commissa 
which  are  either  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  by  a 
beres  against  the  will  of  a  testator,  and  make  him 
subject  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture ;  thus,  commissa 
hereditas  would  be  an  inheritance  forfeited  for  some 
act  of  commission  or  omission.  Cicero*  speaks  of 
an  hypothecated  thing  becoming  commissa ;  that  is, 
becoming  the  absolute  property  of  the  creditor  for 
iefault  of  payment.  A  thing  so  forfeited  was  said 
in  commismim  incidere  or  cadere.  Commissum  was 
ilso  applied  to  a  thing  in  respect  of  which  the  vec- 
tigal  was  not  paid,  or  a  proper  return  made  to  the 
publicani.  A  thing  thus  forfeited  [vectigalium  nom- 
ine) ceased  to  be  the  property  of  the  owner,  and 
was  forfeited,  under  the  Empire,  to  the  fiscus." 

COMMISSO'RIA  LEX  is  the  term  applied  to  a 
clause  often  inserted  in  conditions  of  sale,  by  which 
a  vendor  reserved  to  himself  the  privilege  of  re- 
scinding the  sale  if  the  purchaser  did  not  pay  his 
purchase-money  at  the  time  agreed  on.  The  lex 
commissoria  did  not  make  the  transaction  a  condi- 
tional purchase ;  for  in  that  case,  if  the  property 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  purchaser,  and 
damaged  or  destroyed,  the  loss  would  be  the  loss  of 
the  vendor,  inasmuch  as  the  purchaser,  by  non-pay- 
ment of  the  money  at  the  time  agreed  on,  would 
fail  to  perform  the  condition ;  but  it  was  an  abso- 
lute sale,  subject  to  be  rescinded  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  vendor  if  the  money  was  not  paid  at  the  time 
agreed  on,  and,  consequently,  if  after  this  agreement 
the  property  was  in  the  possession  of  the  vendor, 
and  was  lost  or  destroyed  before  the  day  agreed  on 
for  payment,  tlie  loss  fell  on  the  purchaser.  If  the 
purchaser  intended  to  take  advantage  of  the  lex 
commissoria,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  de- 
clare his  intention  as  soon  as  the  condition  was 
agreed  on.  If  he  received  or  claimed  any  part  of 
the  purchase-money  after  the  day  agreed  upon,  it 
was  held  that  he  thereby  waved  the  advantage  of 
the  lex  commissoria.    ( Vid.  Pionos.)"        


1  (Oiinl,  i.,  1.)— 2.  (Tacil.,  Ann.,  ir.,  10.— Lit.,  lii.,  4(1.)— 
1  (Paului,  Dig.  50,  tit.  I«,  l.  14.)-4.  (Cic,  Brutut,  c.  79.)— 5. 
;Sen.  in  pniosm.,  lib.  iii.,  excerp.  controT.).— 8.  {¥.,  4.) — ^7,  (He- 
rych.  «  Dq  Freine,  >.  ».)— 8.  iin  Vorr.,  iii.,  88.)— •.  (Bp.  ad 
Fan.,  xiii.,  S«.)-10.  Uig.  3»,  tit.  4.— Sust,  CUi».,  41.)-U. 
|Ui«.  18,  tit.  .1.) 
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COMMU-NI  DrVIDU'NDO  A'CIIO  i»  )ae  « 
those  actions  which  are  called  mixtte,  from  the  ea 
cumstance  of  their  being  partly  in  rem  and  partly  u 
pertoiuun;  and  dupiicia  judicia,  from  the  circuis 
stance  of  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  being  equally 
interested  in  the  matter  of  the  suit,'  though  the  per 
son  who  instituted  the  legal  proceedings  was  proper 
ly  the  actor.  This  action  was  maintainable  betweet 
those  who  were  joint  owners  of  a  corporeal  thing 
which  accordingly  was  called  res  communis ;  ani 
it  was  maintainable  whether  they  were  ownen 
(domini),  or  had  merely  a  right  to  the  pabliciaiia 
actio  in  rem ;  and  whether  they  were  socii,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  joint  purchase ;  or  not  socii,  as  in  Vbm 
case  of  a  thing  bequeathed  to  them  (Ugata)  by  ■ 
testament ;  but  the  action  could  not  be  maintained 
in  the  matter  of  an  hereditas.  In  this  action  aa 
account  might  be  taken  of  any  injury  done  to  the 
common  property,  or  anything  expended  on  it,  oi 
any  profit  received  from  it,  by  any  of  the  joint  own- 
ers. Any  corporeal  thing,  as  a  piece  of  land  or  a 
slave,  might  be  the  subject  of  this  action. 

It  seems  that  division  was  not  generally  efleetod 
by  a  sale ;  but  if  there  were  several  things,  the  'y»- 
dex  would  adjudicate  (adjudicare)  them  severally* 
to  the  several  persons,  and  order  (etnufemnare)  tbe 
party  who  had  the  more  valuable  thing  or  things  to 
pay  a  sum  of  money  to  the  other  by  way  of  equality 
of  partition.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  things 
must  have  been  valued ;  and  it  appears  that  a  sale 
might  be  made,  for  the  judex  vna  bound  to  make 
partition  in  the  way  that  was  most  to  the  advantage 
of  the  joint  owners,  and  in  the  way  in  which  they 
agreed  that  partition  should  be  made ;  and  it  ap' 
pears  that  tbe  joint  owners  might  bid  for  the  thing, 
which  was  common  property,  before  the  ;-.idex.  If 
the  thing  was  one  and  indivisible,  it  was'  adjudica 
ted  to  onaof  the  parties,  and  he  was  ordered  to  pay 
a  fixed  sum  of  money  to  the  other  or  others  of  the 
parties.  This  action,  and  that  of  familis  erciscon- 
da:,  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  now  abolished 
English  writ  of  partition,  and  to  the  bill  in  equity 
for  partition.' 

COMMODATUM  is  one  of  those  obligatiooee 
which  are  contracted  re.  He  who  lends  to  another 
a  thing  for  a  definite  time,  to  he  enjoyed  and  used 
under  certain  conditions,  without  any  pay  or  reward, 
is  called  commodana ;  the  person  who  receives  tbe 
thing  is  called  comniodatarius ;  and  the  contract  is 
called  commodalum.  It  is  distinguished  from  mu- 
tuum  in  this,  that  the  thing  lent  is  not  one  of  those 
things  qtue  pondere,  numero,  mmtiurexe  comlant,  a* 
wine,  com,  &c. ;  and  the  thing  commodata  does 
not  become  the  property  of  the  receiver,  who  is 
therefore  bound  to  restore  the  same  thing.  It  diA 
fers  from  locatio  et  conductio  in  this,  that  the  use 
of  the  thing  is  gratuitous.  The  commodatarius  is 
liable  to  the  actio  commodati  if  he  does  not  restora 
the  thing ;  and  he  is  bound  to  make  good  all  iojmry 
which  befalls  the  thing  while  it  is  in  his  possession, 
provided  it  be  such  injury  as  a  careful  person  conid 
have  prevented,  or  provided  it  be  any  injury  whvdi 
the  thing  has  sustained  in  being  used  contraiy  to 
the  conditions  or  purpose  of  the  lending.  In  soum 
cases  the  commodatarius  had  an  actio  contraria 
against  the  cominodans,  who  was  liable  far  any  iit- 
jury  sustained  by  the  commodatarius  through  hit 
dolus  or  culpa;  as,  for  instance,  if  he  knowii,gly 
lent  him  bad  vessels,  and  tbe  wine  or  oil  of  the  :«ai- 
modatarius  was  thereby  lost  or  injured.* 

COMCEDIA  (Ku/iydia).  a  branch  of  dramatic  po- 
etry, which  originated  m  (Jreece,  and  passed  from 
thence  into  Italy. 
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UUMGBDIA. 


CUMCEDIA. 


i  Gbszk  Cohbdy,  like  Greek  tra^eiiy,  arose 
lioa  the  worship  of  Bacchus ;  but  couiedy  sprang 
firoan  a  more  aocient  part  of  Bacchic  worship 
than  tragedy.  A  band  of  Bacchic  revellers  natu- 
relly  formed  a  comtu  {icuiiot) ;  their  song  or  hymn 
was  properly  a  Ku/u^ia,  or  "  comus-song,"  and  it 
was  not  till  a  comparatirely  late  period  that  the 
Bacchic  ode  or  dithyramb  was  performed  by  a  reg- 
nlar  ehoms.  From  this  regular  chorus  the  Tragedy 
of  Greece  arose  {vid.  Cbokd*)  ;  and  to  the  old  co- 
mua  of  the  Bacchic  ur  phallic  revellers  we  may  as- 
sign the  origin  of  comedy.  It  is  true  that  Aristotle 
derives  comedy  from  nu/ai>  "a  village;"  so  that 
€uiH>iU  is  "  the  village  song :"  but  this  etymology, 
like  so  many  others  proposed  by  Greek  authors,  is 
altogether  inadmissible,  however  much  it  may  be 
in  accordance  with  the  feet  that  the  Bacchic  conau 
did  go  about  from  village  to  viUa^^e — it  was  a  village 
or  country  amusement;  but  it  is  clear,  from  the 
manner  in  which  Athenian  writers  speak  of  this 
Bacchic  procession,  that  it  was  a  comus ;  thus,  in 
an  old  law,  quoted  by  Demosthenes,'  'O  jcu/iof  xai 
jI  Kuft^dol,  and  Aristopbanes,'  ^oAi;;,  iraipe  Bok- 
Xlau,  Cvytuiu :  and  as  the  tragedy  sprang  from  the 
recitations  of  the  leaders  (oi  ifapxovTtt)  in  the  dith- 
yramb, so  this  comus-song,  as  a  branch  of  dramatic 
poetry,  seems  to  be  due  to  analogous  effusions  of 
the  leaders  in  the  phallic  comus ;  and  thus  Autheas 
tbe  Lindian,  according  to  Athencus,*  Kcii  xuft^iiiat 
broUi  tai  aXXa  mUa  hi  rovr^  r^  Tpomft  ruv  Troif- 
fiirup,  a  ii^px^  Toic  /ur'  airoi  faX^ixpopoOai. 

This  branch  of  Greek  drama  was  first  cultivated 
ay  the  Icarians,  tbe  inhabitants  of  a  little  village  in 
Attica,  which  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  to  re- 
ceive the  worship  of  Bacchus  in  that  part  of  Greece ; 
and  Susarion,  a  native  of  Tripodiscus,  in  Megaris, 
was  the  first  to  win  the  prize — a  basket  of  figs  and 
a  jar  of  wine — which  was  given  to  him  as  the  suc- 
cessful leader  of  a  comus  of  Icari..u  '-  glee-singers" 
(rpi7v<'o')i  so  called  because  they  smeared  their  fa- 
ces with  the  lees  of  wine  ;  a  rude  disguise,  which 
was  sometimes  substituted  for  the  mask  worn  by 
the  Ku/u,>Soi,  when  they  afterward  assumed  the  form 
of  a  regular  chorus.  The  Dorians  of  Megara  seem 
to  have  been  from  the  first  distinguished  fur  a  vein 
of  coarse  jocularity,  which  naturally  gave  a  pecu- 
liar turn  to  the  witticisms  of  tbe  comus  among 
them;  and  thus  we  find  that  comedy,  in  the  old 
sense  of  the  word,  first  came  into  being  among  the 
Megarians  and  their  Sicilian  colonists.*  Susarion 
flooiisbed  in  the  time  of  Solon,  a  little  before  Thes- 
pis,  but  he  seems  to  have  stood  quite  alone  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  not  likely  that  comedy,  with  its  bold 
spirit  of  caricature,  could  have  thriven  much  during 
the  despotism  of  the  Peisistratidee,  which  followed 
so  ckise  upon  the  time  of  Susarion.  The  very  same 
•tauaes  which  might  have  induced  Peisistratus  to 
encourage  tragedy,  would  operate  to  the  prevention 
of  comedy ;  and,  in  fact,  we  find  that  comedy  did 
not  thoroughly  establish  itself  at  Athens  till  after 
the  democratical  element  in  the  state  had  com- 
pletely asserted  its  pre-eminence  over  the  old  aris- 
tocratic principles,  namely,  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 
The  first  of  the  Attic  comedians,  Cbionides,  Ec- 
piantides,  and  Magnes,  flonrished  about  the  time 
nf  tbe  Persian  war ;  and  were  followed,  alter  an 
interral  of  thirty  years,  by  Cratinus^  Eupolis,  and 
Aristopbanes,  whom  Horace  josUy  mentions  as  the 
greatest  authors  of  the  comedy  of  caricature.'  This 
branch  of  comedy  seems  to  have  been  the  natural 
descendant  of  the  satiric  iambography  of  Archilo- 
dios  and  others :  it  was  a  combination  of  the  ia;n- 
bic  lampoon  with  the  comus,  in  tbe  same  way  as 
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tragedy  was  a  union  uf  tbe  epic  rhaieody  « itn  uw 
dithyrambic  chorus.  This  old  comedy  ended  witt 
Aristophanes,  whose  last  productions  are  verj  dif 
ferent  from  his  early  ones,  and  approximate  rather 
to  the  middle  Attic  comedy,  which  seems  to  have 
sprung  naturally  from  the  old,  when  the  free  demo 
cratic  spirit  which  had  fostered  its  predecessor  wa* 
broken  and  quenched  by  the  events  which  followed 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  when  the  people  of 
Athens  were  no  longer  capable  of  eiijojring  the  wil^ 
license  of  political  and  personal  caricature.  Th« 
middle  Attic  comedy  was  employed  rather  about 
criticisms  of  philosophical  and  literary  pretenders, 
and  censures  of  the  foibles  and  follies  of  the  whole 
classes  and  orders  of  men,  than  about  the  personal 
caricature  which  formed  the  staple  of  the  old  com- 
edy. The  writers  of  the  middle  comedy  flourished 
between  B.C.  380  and  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  a  third  branch  of  comedy  arose,  and 
was  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection  by  Menander 
and  Philemon.  The  comedy  of  these  writers,  or 
the  new  comedy,  as  it  is  called,  went  a  step  farther 
than  its  immediate  forerunner:  instead  of  criticising 
some  class  and  order  of  men,  it  took  for  its  object 
mankind  in  general ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  comedy  of 
maTourt,  or  a  comedy  of  character,  like  that  of  Far- 
quhar  and  Congreve ;  the  object  of  the  poet  was, 
by  some  ingeniously-contrived  plot  and  well-ima- 
gined situations,  to  represent,  as  nearly  as  possible. 
the  life  of  Athens  as  it  went  on  around  him  in  its 
every-day  routine ;  hence  the  well-known  hyberbole 
addressed  to  the  greatest  of  the  new  comedians  - 
dfievavipt  Koi  /Jt'r, 
imrtpoi  dp'  v/uiv  Tortpov  iut/i^aro. 

The  middle  and  new  comedy,  though  approachiui, 
much  more  nearly  to  what  we  understand  l.v  the 
name  comedy,  could  scarcely  be  called  by  the  name 
Kuiii^ia  with  any  strict  regard  to  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word ;  they  had  nothing  in  them  akin  to 
the  old  revelry  of  tbe  Koiioi :  in  fact,  they  had  not 
even  the  comic  chorus,  which  had  succeeded  and 
superseded  the  Ku/iot,  but  only  marked  the  inter- 
vals between  the  acts  by  some  musical  voluntary 
or  interlude.  It  belongs  to  a  history  of  Greek  lit- 
erature, and  not  to  a  work  of  this  nature,  to  point 
out  the  various  steps  by  which  Attic  comedy  passed 
from  its  original  boisterous  and  almost  drunken 
merriment,  with  its  personal  invective  and  extrav- 
agant Indecency,  to  the  calm  and  refined  rhetoric 
of  Philemon,  and  the  decent  and  good-tempered 
Epicureanism  of  Menander ;  still  less  can  we  enter 
here  upon  the  hterary  characteristics  of  the  differ- 
ent writers  whose  peculiar  tendencies  had  so  much 
influence  on  the  progressive  development  of  this 
branch  of  the  drama.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose to  point  out  generally  ihe  nature  of  Greek 
comedy,  as  we  havo  done  above,  and  to  enable  the 
student  to  discriminate  accurately  between  the  out- 
ward features  of  Greek  comedy  and  tragedy. 

The  dance  of  the  comic  chorus  was  called  tbe 
icopdaf,  and  was  of  the  most  indecent  description : 
the  gestures,  and,  indeed,  the  costumes  of  tbe  cbo^ 
rente,  were  such  that  even  the  Athenians  consid- 
ered it  justifiable  only  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus, 
when  every  one  was  allowed  to  be  drunk  in  hon- 
our of  the  god ;  for,  if  an  Athenian  citizen  danced 
the  cordax  sober  and  umnasked,  be  was  looked  upon 
as  the  most  shameless  of  men,  and  forfeited  alto 
gether  bis  character  for  respectability.'  Aristopba- 
nes himself,  who  did  not  much  scruple  at  violating 
common  decency,  claims  some  merit  for  his  omis- 
sion of  tbe  cordax  in  the  Clauds,  and  for  the  more 
modest  attire  of  his  ck»nis  in  that  play.*  Accord- 
ing to  Athenteus,*  the  cordax  was  a  sort  ol  nypor- 
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MfiiK,  or  imitative  dance,  m  which  the  choreate 

expressed  the  words  of  the  song  by  merry  gestica- 
lations.'  Snch  a  dance  was  the  byporcheme  of  the 
Spartan  deicelicta ;  a  sort  nf  merry-andrews,  whose 
peculiar  mimic  gestures  seem  to  have  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Dorian  comedy,  which  prevailed,  as  we 
nave  seen,  in  Megaris,  and  which  probably  was  the 
parent  stock,  not  only  of  the  Attic,  but  also  of  the 
8ii:ilian  and  Italian  comedy. 

Tlie  comic  chorus  consisted  of  twenty-four  per- 
40KS,  i.  e.,  of  half  the  number  of  the  full  tragic  cho- 
rus ;  and  as  the  comedians  did  not  exhibit  with 
tetralogies  as  the  tragedians  did,  this  moiety  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  undivided,  so  that  a  comedy 
had,  in  this  respect,  a  considerable  advantage  over 
a  tragedy.  The  chorus  entered  the  stage  in  rows 
of  six,  and  singing  the  parados  as  in  tragedy ;  but 
the  parados  was  generally  short,  and  the  slasima 
still  less  important  and  considerable.  The  most 
important  business  of  the  chorus  in  the  old  comedy 
was  to  deliver  the  paraiatit,  or  address  to  the  au- 
dience. In  this  the  chorus  turned  round  from  its 
usual  position  between  the  thymeU  and  the  stage, 
where  the  choreutse  stood  with  their  faces  turned 
towards  the  actors,  and  made  an  evolution  so  as  to 
pass  to  the  other  side  of  the  th/meU.  Here  they 
stood  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  specta- 
tors, and  addressed  them  in  a  long  series  of  ana- 
psstic  tetrameters,  generally  speaking  in  the  name 
of  the  comic  poet  himself.  When  the  parabasis 
was  complete,  it  consisted  of,  1.  The  Ko/tfiuTiov,  a 
short  introduction  in  trochaic  or  anapeestic  verse. 
2.  A  long  system  of  anaptestic  tetrameters,  called 
the  TTvIyoc  or  the  /iOKpov.  3.  A  lyrical  strophe, 
generally  in  praise  of  some  divinity.  4.  The  iwl^ 
friiia,  consisting,  according  to  the  rule,  of  sixteen 
trochaic  verses,  in  which  the  chorus  indulged  in 
witticisms  directed  against  some  individual,  or  even 
■gainst  1  he  public  in  general.  The  parabiuit,  though 
a  good  deal  refined  by  the  better  taste  of  Aristopha- 
nes, -etained  much  of  the  abusive  scurrility  of  the 
c'i  ru»tifl  comus ;  so  that  we  may  regard  it  as  the 
only  lifijig  representative  of  the  old  wagon-jests  of 
the  ph.illic  procession  in  which  comedy  originated, 
and  as  ihe  type  of  that  predominant  element  in  the 
old  com«dy  which  the  Roman  satirist  Lucilius  made 
the  objct^t  of  his  imitation. 

II.  Italian  CoHiDy  may  be  traced,  in  the  first 
mstance,  to  the  rude  efforts  of  the  Dorian  comus  in 
Sicily.  It  has  been  shown  by  Miiller*  that  even  the 
Oscan  fai  !es,  called  the  fabula  AUUana,  which 
passed  froLi  Campania  to  liome,  may  be  traced  to 
a  Dorian  oiigin,  as  the  names  of  some  of  the  stand- 
ing masks  \a  these  farces,  such  as  Pappus,  Macau, 
and  Simus,  are  clearly  Greek  names.  The  more 
complete  development  of  the  Sicilian  comedy  by 
Epicharmus  appears  to  have  paved  the  way  for  the 
establishment  of  a  more  regular  comic  drama  in 
Italy.  Imitations  of  Epicharmus  seem  to  have  been 
common  among  the  cities  of  Magna  Griecia ;  and 
so  early  as  B.C.  240,  Livius  Andronicus  exhibited 
at  Rome  translations  or  adaptations  of  Greek  com- 
edies, in  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  obliterate  the 
traces  of  their  Greek  origin :  on  the  contrary,  from 
first  to  last,  most  of  the  Latin  comedies  were  pro- 
t'essedly  Greek  in  all  their  circumstances ;  and  the 
translators  or  imitators,  though  many  of  them  were 
men  of  great  genius,  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of 
themselves  as  barbari  in  comparison  with  their 
Greek  masters,  and  called  Italy  barbaria  in-compar- 
iaan  with  Athens.'  The  Latin  comedians,  of  whom 
we  can  judge  for  ourselves,  namely,  Plautus  and 
Terence,  took  their  models  chiefly  from  the  new 
eomedy  of  Greece.    The  latter,  as  far  as  we  know, 
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never  imitated  any  other  branch  of  Greek  comedy 
But  Plautus,  though  he  chiefly  follows  the  poets  ol 
the  middle  or  new  comedy,  sometimes  appruximatet 
more  nearly  to  the  Sicilian  comedy  of  Epicharmus, 
or  to  the  Ouaporpayi^ia  of  Rhinthon  and  others.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  Amphilryo,  which  Pkiata* 
himself  terms  a  tragico-comadia,  is  an  imitation  Ol 
Rhinthon  or  of  Epicharmus.  That  Plautus  did  imi- 
tate Epicharmus  is  clear  from  the  words  of  Horace.-' 
"  Dicitur  ....  Plauttis  ad  exemplar  Steili  yroperart 
Epicharmi ;"  and  A.  W.  Schlegel  would  infer  from 
this  passage  alone  that  the  Amphitryo  was  borrowed 
from  some  play  by  Epicharmus,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  composed  comedies  on  mythical  snbject* 
like  that  of  the  AmpUtryo  of  Plantiis. 

Although  Roman  comedy,  as  far  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us,  is  cast  entirely  in  a  Greek  mould,  the 
Romans  had  authors  who  endeavoured  to  bring  for- 
ward these  foreign  comedies  in  a  dress  more  Roman 
than  Grecian.  Comedies  thus  constructed  woe 
called  fabula  togata  (from  the  Roman  garb,  the 
toga,  which  was  worn  by  the  actors  in  it),  as  op- 
p^ed  to  the  fabula  paliiala,  or  comedies  represent 
ed  in  the  Greek  costume.  From  the  words  of 
Horace  in  the  passage  referred  to  above,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  that  the  fabuia  logata  was  only  an 
imitation  of  the  Greek  new  comedy  clothed  in  i 
Latin  dress :  "  Dicitur  Afrarl  toga  comenisse  Mt- 
nandro."*  Not  that  the  writers  of  these  comedies 
absolutely  translated  Menander  or  Philemon,  like 
Plautus  and  Terence ;  the  argument  or  story  seems 
to  have  been  Roman,  and  it  was  only  in  the  method 
and  plan  that  they  made  the  Greek  comedians  their 
model.  For  this,  also,  we  have  Horace's  tcstunonr  * 

"  Nil  intcntatum  nottri  liauere  poita  : 

Nee  minimum  meruere  decus,  vestigia  Giteca 

Ausi  deserere,  el  eeUbrare  domestica  facta, 

Vel  gut  prtetextas,  tel  qui  docuert  togatas." 

The  prattxlata  fahUa  alluded  to  here  was  a  sort  of 

history. 

"  The  pratexiata  merely  bore  resemblance  to  t 
tragedy  :  it  represented  the  deeds  of  Roman  kings 
and  generals  ;  and  hence  it  is  evident  that  at  least 
it  wanted  the  unity  of  time  of  a  Greek  tragedy— 
that  it  was  a  history,  like  Shakspeare's."*  The 
grammarians  sometimes  speak  of  the  pratexiata  as 
a  kind  of  comedy,  which  it  certainly  was  not.  Tie 
clearest  statement  is  that  of  Eaanthius  (de  fahda) : 
"  Illud  vero  tenendum  est,  post  viav  Kufii^iav  Lati- 
nos multa  fahularum  genera  protulisse  :  ut  togatas, 
a  soenicis  atque  arguroentis  Latinis ;  pratextauu,  ab 
dignitate  personarum  et  Latina  historia ;  Atellanas, 
a  civitate  Campanis,  ubi  actn  sunt  plurimse  ;  Rkin- 
thonicas,  ab  auctoris  nomine ;  tabemarias,  ab  bumil- 
itate  argumenti  et  styli ;  mimos,  ab  diutuma  imita- 
tione  rerum  et  levium  personarum."  But  even 
here  there  is  a  want  of  discrimination  ;  for  the  mi- 
mus  was  entirely  Greek,  as  the  name  shows;  the 
Latin  style  corresponding  to  it  was  the  ptanipes. 
Hermann'  has  proposed  the  following  classification 
of  Roman  plays,  according  as  they  strictly  followed 
or  deviated  from  their  Greek  models : 
ABODiiB:rrDH. 
Gracum.  Ronuauau. 

Crepidata  (rpay^idta),        Piatextata. 
Paliiala  (Ku/i^m),  Togala,  cujus  alia  truhia 

m  la,  alia  tabe"r.arui. 

Satyrica  {aarvpoi),  Atellana. 

Mimus  iiti/ioc),  Planipes. 

Neukirch'  gives  a  wider  extent  to  Roman  comedy, 
so  that  it  includes  all  the  ether  species  of  drama, 
with  the  exception  of  the  crepidata  znHhepreeteitat^ 
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I.    Gr^BCI  ItaUMBNTI. 

1.  ComtUia  sire  palUata,  quae  proprie  dicitur. 
S.  Tragico-conuedia  sive  SMnthonica,  Grsecis,  Ua- 
poTpayi^la^  Bive  'IroAjK^  xw/iydio- 

3.  llimus,  qui  proprie  dicitur. 

II.  Latihi  abouhenti. 
1.   Trabeata, 

%.  Togata  que  proprie  dicitur,  sive  tatemaria. 
&  AteUana. 

4.  PUnipedia,  sive  planipedaria,  sive  plampet  (r>- 

ctnto/a). 
And  he  places  the  satirical  drama  in  a  third  class 
l»  itself.  It  is  very  difficult  to  come  to  any  certain 
eooclusion  on  this  subject,  which  is  involved  in 
considerable  obscurity;  the  want  of  materials  to 
aiable  us  to  form  a  judgment  for  ourselves,  and  the 
confusions  and  contradictions  of  the  scholiasts  and 
other  grammarians  who  have  written  upon  it,  leave 
the  classification  of  Roman  comedies  in  great  un- 
cotainty,  and  we  must  rest  content  with  some  such 
ipprozij^iations  as  thoee  which  are  here  given. 

COMOS  (Ku/K>i).  {Vid.  CoMdDU,  p.  299;  Cho- 
*as,  p.  247.) 

COMPENSATIO  is  defined  by  Modestinus  to  be 
debiti  ct  credili  inter  te  amtnbutio.  Compensatio, 
as  the  etymology  of  the  word  shows  {penJro),  is  the 
act  of  making  things  equivalent.  A  person  who 
was  sued  might  answer  bis  creditor's  demand,  who 
was  also  his  debtor,  by  an  offer  of  compensatio  (n 
ptratut  at  compemare),  which,  in  effect,  was  an 
offer  to  pay  the  difference,  if  any.  which  should 
appear  on  taking  the  account.  The  object  of 
the  compensatio  was  to  prevent  unnecessary  suits 
and  payments,  by  ascertaining  to  which  party  a 
Inlance  was  due.  Originally,  compensatio  only 
took  place  in  bons  fidei  judiciis  and  ex  eadem  cau- 
sa; but,  by  a  rescript  of  M.  Aurelins,  there  could  be 
compensatio  in  stricti  juris  judiciis,  and  ex  dispari 
eausa.  When  a  person  made  a  demand  in  right  of 
•Dother,  as  a  tutor  in  right  of  his  pupilius,  the  debt- 
or could  not  have  compensatio  in  respect  of  a  debt 
due  to  him  from  the  tutor  on  his  own  account.  A 
fidejussor  (surety)  who  was  called  upon  to  pay  his 
principal's  debt,  might  have  compensatio,  either  in 
respect  of  a  debt  due  by  the  claimant  to  himself  or 
to  his  principal.  It  was  a  rule  of  Roman  law,  that 
there  could  be  no  compensatio  where  the  demand 
could  be  answered  by  an  esceptio  peremptoria  ;  for 
the  compensatio  admitted  the  demand,  subject  to 
the  proper  deduction,  whereas  the  object  of  the  ex- 
oeptio  was  to  state  something  in  bar  of  the  demand. 
Set-oflTin  English  law,  and  compensation  in  Scotch 
law,  correspond  to  compensatio.' 

COMPITA'UA,  also  caUed  LUDI  COMPITA- 
UCII,  was  a  festival  celebrated  once  a  year  in 
honour  of  the  lares  compitales,  to  whom  sacrifices 
were  ofiered  at  the  places  where  two  or  more  ways 
met  ("  Compilalia,  diet  aitribiUut  laribus  eompitaU- 
bu*  ;  idea  ubi  via  competuni,  turn  in  comptti*  laerifi- 
tatuT.  Quotamus  u  dia  coneipitur"').  'This  festival 
is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Taiqninias  Priscus  in  consequence  of  the  miracle 
•ttending  the  birth  of  Servius  Tullins,  who  was 
(iippoaed  to  be  the  son  of  a  lar  familiaris.*  We 
!cam  from  Macrobius*  that  the  celebration  of  the 
sompitalia  was  restored  by  Tarquinins  Superbus, 
who  sacrificed  boys  to  Mania,  the  mother  of  the 
lares  ;  but  this  practice  was  changed  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Tarquins,  and  garlic  and  poppies 
offered  in  their  stead.  In  the  time  of  Augustus, 
the  la  li  compitalicii  had  gone  out  of  fashion,  but 
were  restored  by  him.' 

The  compitalla  belonged  to  the  feria  conceptivte. 


1.  (Dig  U,  tit.  ».)—«.  (Varro,  De  Linj.  Lat.,  ri.,  »,  ed. 
lUan.— PeMoi, ».  T.)— S.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xixri.,  TO.)— 4.  (Stt., 
•   7)— t.  (Sut.,  OeUT..  31.) 


that  is,  festivals  which  were  celebrated  on  days  ap 
pointed  annually  by  the  magistrates  or  priests  The 
exact  day  on  which  this  festival  wau  celebiateti 
appears  to  have  varied,  though  it  was  always  in  the 
winter.  Dionysius'  says  that  it  was  celebrate''  a 
few  days  after  the  Saturnalia,  and  Ciceru*  that  it 
fell  on  the  Kalends  of  January  (the  old  editions 
read  iii.  Kal.  Jan.) ;  but  in  one  of  his  letters  to  At- 
ticus'  he  speaks  of  it  as  falling  on  the  fourth  before 
the  nones  of  Januaiy.  The  exact  words  in  which 
the  announcement  of  the  day  on  which  the  compi- 
lalia was  to  be  kept,  are  preserved  by  Macrobius* 
and  Aulus  Gellius:'  "Dis  •  Noni  •  (i.  e^  none) 
PopoLo  ■  Romano   •  Qdibitibus  •   Cohpitalia   ■ 

EbUNT  •  QOANDO  •  COKCBPTA  •    FoVERINT  •  (Or  fuc 

ruit)  Nefas. 

COMPLU'VIUM.    {Vid.  HoDSB.) 

CONCHA  (.Koyxv),  a  Greek  and  Roman  liquia 
measure,  of  which  there  were  two  sizes.  "The 
smaller  was  half  the  cyathus  (=-0412  of  a  pint 
English) ;  the  larger,  which  was  the  same  as  the 
oxybiLphum,  was  three  times  the  former  (=-1238 
of  a  pint).* 

*CONCH.\  (ic6yxv)t  a  tenn  frequently  applied, 
like  cmehylium,  to  shell-fish  in  general,  but  more 
particularly  to  the  Chavut.  Horace,  it  is  probable, 
means  the  Chama  in  the  following  line :  "  Mitubu 
el  vites  petlent  obttantia  concha."'' 

•CONCHYL'IUM  (Koyxv^ov).  This  term  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  lax  sense,  as  applied  to  the 
Tesiacea  in  general,  or  to  their  shells  separate  from 
their  flesh.*  Xenocrates  uses  KoyxvXuiTK  in  the 
same  sense.*  It  is  also  applied  to  the  Purpura  in 
particular,  and  likewise  to  the  purple  colour  formed 
from  it.  According  to  Aldrovandus,  Horace  applies 
it  to  oysters  in  the  following  line :  "  Mitcueria  elix» 
timU  eonchylia  turdis."** 

CONCILIA'BULUM.    (Fid.  Coloota.) 

CONCUBI-NA  (GREEK).  The  naX^aKO  oi 
n'oXXtuu'c  occupied  at  Athens  a  kind  of  middle  rank 
between  the  wife  and  the  harlot  (,iTaipa).  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  haipa,  TtaXXax^,  and  legal  wifb 
is  accurately  described  by  Demosthenes :"  rac  /ihi 
yap  traipof  iiSovijt  tvtf.'  Ixoitev  rtii  6i  traXAaxaf,  r$f 
Kaff  i/fUpav  Aepamiaf  rati  au/iaroc :  tuq  ik  ywalKOC, 
Tov  iratioTrouiadat  yvrjaiut  Kal  tuv  (vdov  t^Tuuca  ma- 
rnv  fxciv-  Thus  Antiphon  speaks  of  the  n-oAXoxq 
of  Philoneos  as  following  him  to  the  sacrifice,"  and 
also  waiting  upon  him  and  his  guest  at  table."  If 
her  person  were  violated  by  force,  the  same  penalt> 
was  exigible  from  the  ravisher  as  if  the  offence  had 
been  committed  upon  an  Attic  matron  ;  and  a  man 
surprised  by  the  quasi-husband  in  the  act  of  crimi 
nal  intercourse  with  his  naXXami,  might  be  slain  by 
him  on  the  spot,  as  in  the  parallel  case.**  {Vid. 
Adultebioii.)  It  does  not,  however,  appear  very 
clearly  from  what  political  classes  concubines  Wbie 
chiefly  selected,  as  cohabitation  with  a  foreign  (^ivii) 
woman  was  strictly  forbidden  by  law,"  and  the  pro- 
visions made  by  the  state  for  virgins  of  Attic  fami- 
lies mnst  in  most  cases  have  prevented  their  sinking 
to  this  condition.  Sometimes,  certainly,  where 
there  were  several  destitute  female  orphans,  this 
might  take  place,  as  the  next  of  kin  was  not  obliged 
to  provide  for  more  than  one;  and  we  may  also 
conceive  the  same  to  have  taken  place  with  respect 
to  the  daughters  of  famiUes  so  poor  as  to  be  unable 
to  supply  a  dowry."  The  dowry,  in  fact,  seems  to 
have  been  a  decisive  criterion  as  to  whether  the 
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i.,  4.)— «.  (I.,  24.)— 0.  (HoMey,  p.  WJ,  S09.— Worm,  p.  IM  )— 
7.  (Sat.,  ii.,  4,  88.)— 8.  (Hipiwcr.,  De  Dirt.l— D.  (Ds  Aliment 
ex  Aqoat.)— 10.  (Sat.,  ii.,  2,  74.)— II.  (c.  N'eBr.,ji.  1380.)— IS 
(Aco.  de  Vonef.,  p.  613.)— 13.  (Id.,  p.  614.— Fid.  Becker,  Ch»r 
ikies,  Tid.  ii.,  p.  438.)— 14.  (Lr>ia>,  De  Cixl.  Eratoeth.,  p.M  )- 
IS.  (Demiwth.,  c.  Near.,  p.  1330.)— 16.  (riemntth.,  o.  Near. 
1384.— Plaat.  Trinamm.,  III.,  ii.,  63.) 
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CONDrrORIUM. 


CONFESSORIA  ACTIO. 


enrnnion  between  a  male  and  female  Athenian,  in 
a  mue  of  cohabitation,  amounted  to  a  marriage:  if 
no  duwr}  had  been  given,  the  child  of  such  union 
wo  .'Id  be  illegitimate  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  dowry 
had  been  given,  or  a  proper  instrument  executed  in 
acknowledgment  of  ita  receipt,  the  female  was  fully 
entitled  to  all  conjugal  rights.'  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  slave  that  was  taken  to  her  master's  bed 
acquired  any  political  rights  in  consequence;  the 
concubine  mentioned  by  Antiphon*  is  treated  as  a 
(lave  by  her  master,  and  after  bis  death  undergoes 
a  servile  punishment.*    (Vid.  Hbtjbra.) 

CONCUBI'NA  (ROMAN).  According  to  an  old 
definition,  an  unmarried  woman  who  cohabited 
with  a  man  was  originally  called  pellex,  but  after- 
ward by  the  more  decent  appellation  of  concubina.* 
This  remark  has  apparently  reference  to  the  Lex 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea,  by  which  the  concubinatus 
received  a  legal  character.  This  legal  concubina- 
tus consisted  in  the  permanent  cohabitation  of  an 
unmarried  man  with  an  unmarried  woman.  It 
therefore  differed  from  adulterium,  stuprum,  and  in- 
cestus,  which  were  legal  offences  ;  and  from  con- 
uiberniwn,  which  was  the  cohabitation  of  a  free 
man  with  a  slave,  or  the  cohabitation  of  a  male 
and  female  slave,  between  whom  there  could  be  no 
Roman  marriage.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Lex 
Jul.  et  P.  P.,  the  name  of  concubina  would  have 
applied  to  a  woman  who  cohabited  with  a  married 
man  who  had  not  divorced  his  first  wife  ;*  but  this 
was  not  the  state  of  legal  concubinage  which  was 
afterward  established.  The  ofibnce  of  stuprum  was 
avoided  in  the  case  of  the  cohabitation  of  a  free  man 
and  an  ingenua  by  this  permissive  concubinage ; 
but  it  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  inference  that 
there  should  be  some  formal  declaration  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  parties,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
no  stuprum.*  Heineccius'  denies  that  an  ingenua 
could  be  a  concubina,  and  asserts  that  those  only 
oould  be  concubinee  who  could  not  be  uxorea ;  but 
this  appears  to  be  a  mistake,*  or  perhaps  it  may  be 
•aid  that  there  was  a  legal  doubt  on  this  subject.* 
It  aeem<!  probable,  however,  that  such  unions  were 
not  often  made  with  ingenus. 

This  concubinage  was  not  a  marriage,  nor  were 
the  children  of  such  marriage,  who  were  sometimes 
called  liberi  naturales,  in  the  power  of  their  father. 
Still  it  established  certain  legal  relations  between 
the  two  persons  who  lived  in  concubinage  and  their 
children.  Under  the  Christian  emperors  concubi- 
nage was  not  favoured,  but  it  still  existed,  as  we 
see  from  the  legislation  of  Justinian. 

This  legal  concubinage  should  not  be  confounded 
with  illicit  cohabitation.  It  rather  resembled  the 
morganatic  marriage  {ad  morganaticam),  in  which 
neither  the  wife  enjoys  the  rank  of  the  husband, 
nor  the  children  the  rights  of  children  by  a  legal 
marriage.'*  Thus  it  appears  that,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, widowers  who  had  already  children,  and  did 
not  wish  to  contract  another  legal  marriage,  might 
take  a  concubina,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Vespa- 
sian," Antoninus  Pius,  and  M.  Aurelius." 

CONDEMN ATIO.     (Kid.  Actio,  p.  20.) 

CONDI'CTIO.     (K/d.  Actio,  p.  16.) 

CONDITO'RIUM,  in  its  general  acceptation, 
means  a  place  in  which  property  of  any  kind  is  de- 
(Xieited — uU  quid  conditum  est — thus  ctmditorium 
mariUium  tormentorum"  is  a  magazine  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  battering-train  when  not  in  active  service. 


1  (Petit.,  Leg.  Att.,  S48,  uid  suthon  there  quoted.)  —  S. 
<X3B.  de  Venef.)— 3.  (Id.,  p.  6Ii.)— 4.  (MsMorioe,  «p.  PaoL— 
U(  80,  lit.  16,  n.  144.)— 5.  (Cic.,DeOi»t.,i.,40.)— fl.  (Dig.  48, 
lit.t,  •  S4.)— 7.  (Synmg.,  Ap.,  lib.  i.,  39.)— 8.  (Dig.  «,  tiu  5,  ■. 
».)—«.  (Id.,  1.1.)- 10.  (Lib.  Fend.,  ii.,  as.)— II.  (Soet.,  Veep.. 
3.)— IS.  (Jul.  Cep.,  Vit.  Ant.,  c.  8.— Aurel.,  c.  M.— Dig.  SS,  tit. 
T.— Cod.  ».,  tit.  9e.— Paiiliu,  Recept.  Sentent.,  ii.,  tit.  1»,  SO.— 
.for.  18,  o.  S ;  eK  c.  IS.)— 13.  (Amra  Mareell.,  i-rii..  9  1 
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But  thi  word  came  afterward  to  he  applied  moR 
strictly  us  a  repository  for  the  dead. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Greek  and  Roman  history, 
the  body  was  consumed  by  fire  after  death  (vmL 
Bustuh),  the  ashes  only  receiving  sepulture ;  and 
as  there  could  be  no  danger  of  infection  from  these, 
the  sepulchres  which  received  them  were  all  above 
ground.'  But  subsequently,  when  this  practice  fi?U 
into  partial  or  entire  disuse,  it  became  necessary  to 
inter  (humare)  the  dead,  or  bury  them  in  raultt 
or  chambers  under  ground  ;  and  then  the  word 
eondilorium  or  conditivum'  was  adopted,  to  express 
that  class  of  sepulchres  to  which  dead  bodies  were 
consigned  entire,  in  contradistiaction  to  those  which 
contained  the  bones  and  ashes  only.  It  is  so  used 
by  Petronius*  for  the  tomb  in«hi(^  the  husband  ot 
the  Ephesfkn  matron  was  laid ;  by  Pliny,*  for  the 
vault  where  the  bod^  of  a  person  of  gigantic  stature 
was  preserved  enth-e ;  and  by  QuintUian,*  lor  the 
chamber  in  which  a  dead  body  is  laid  out,  '*  tubieth 
lum  conditoriiim  mortit  tua."  In  a  single  passa^ 
of  Pliny*  it  is  synonymous  with  monimtntuat,  and 
in  an  inscription,'  "  Mu  vL  mmares  in  aeito  amdi- 
torio,"  the  mention  of  the  cinerary  oUa  indicates 
that  the  tomb  alluded  to  was  of  the  kind  called  c^ 
liimiantan.  (Vid.  CohvmBxtLivu.)  The  correspmd 
ing  word  in  Greek  is  iiroyatm  or  imftutv,'  taff» 
geum.' 

Conditorium  is  also  used  for  the  coffin  in  whiek 
a  body  was  placed  when  consigned  to  the  tomb 
and  when  used,  the  same  distinction  is  implied.'* 

•CONEION  (Koveiov),  Hemlock,  or  Cmmm  mac- 
itUUum.  It  is  called  Cicuta  by  Celsus.  I1iis  poi- 
sonous plant  possesses  highly  narcotic  and  danger- 
ous qualities,  and  an  infusion  of  it  was  given  ai 
Athens  to  those  who  were  condemned  to  capitaJ 
punishment.  By  a  decoction  of  this  kind  Socrates 
lost  his  life.  The  effects  of  the  poison  in  his  case 
are  strikingly  described  in  the  Phaedon  of  Plato. 
Sibthorp  found  the  xuvaov  between  Athens  and  Me- 
gara.  It  is  not  unfirequent  throughout  the  Pelopon- 
nesus also.    The  modem  Oreelu  call  it  Bpo/iixott 

TtW." 

CONFARREA  TIO.    ( Vid.  Mabruob.) 

CONFESSO'RIA  ACTIO  is  an  actio  in  rem," 
by  which  a  person  claims  a  jus  in  re,  such  as  the 
Dse  and  enjoyment  (unu  fiiietut)  of^  a  thing,  or 
claims  some  servitus  (jut  mjidi,  agendi,  &c.).  The 
actio  negatoria  or  negativa  is  that  in  which  a  per- 
son disputes  a  jus  in  re  which  another  claims  and 
attempts  to  exercise. 

If  several  persons  claimed  a  servitus,  each  might 
bring  his  action ;  if  several  claimed  as  firuetnarii, 
they  must  join  in  the  action.  None  but  the  owner 
of  the  property,  to  which  the  servitus  was  alleged 
to  be  due,  could  maintain  a  directa  actio  for  it 
The  condemnatio  in  the  actio  confessoria  was  adapt- 
ed to  secure  to  the  fructuarius  bis  enjoyment  of 
the  thing  if  he  proved  his  right,  and  to  secure  the 
servitus  if  the  plaintiff  made  out  his  claim  to  it 

The  negatoria  actio  was  that  which  the  ownei  oi 
a  thing  had  against  a  person  who  claimed  a  servi- 
tus in  it,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavonred  to  ex- 
ercise it.  The  object  of  this  action  was  to  prevent 
the  defendant  from  exercising  his  alleged  right,  and 
to  obtain  security  (cenitio)  against  future  attempts^ 
which  security  it  was  competent  for  the  judex  ts 
require.  But  this  action  was  extended  to  the  gel- 
ting  rid  of  a  nuisance;  as,  if  a  man  put  a  heap  of 
dung  against  your  wall  so  as  to  make  it  damp ;  oi 


1.  (Selmu.,  Eiercit.  Plin.,  p.  849.)— S.  (Senec,  Ep..  tO.y- 
3.  (Set.,  cii.,S,  7  ;  ciii.,  S.)--4.  (H.N.,  »ii., !«.)— 4.  (Dedu 
8,  p.  119,  ed.  Var.)— fl.  (Ep.,  Ti.,  10.)— 7.  {«p.  Grot,,  p.  1134,  &| 
8.  (Heeych.)— 9.  (Petron.,  Set.,  cii.,  S.)— 10.  (Saet,,OcU',,  18 
—Plin.,  H.  N.,  iiiYii.,  7.— Petron.,  Set.,  ciii,  8.— Coaqal 
Strebo,  ivii.,  8.)— 11.  (Theophiiiet.,  H.  P.,  bt.,  8.— Dioeoor.,  i». 
79.-  Celeoi,  t  ,  S.— Ademe,  Append.,  e.  r.)— IS.  (Ceiu,  it^  S 
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I  ■leifhboar's  wall  bellied  out  half  a  foot  or  more 
into  your  premises ;  or  the  wind  blew  one  of  hia 
trees  so  as  to  make  it  hang  over  yoar  ground ;  or  a 
man  cut  stones  on  his  own  land  so  that  the  pieces 
fell  on  yours  :  in  all  such  cases  you  had  a  negatoria 
actio,  in  wliich  you  declared  jus  ei  non  esse,  &c., 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.' 

CONFU'SIO  properly  signifies  the  mixing  of 
iM^ds,  or  the  fusing  of  metals  into  one  mass.  If  i 
things  of  the  same  or  of  different  kind  were  con- ' 
AisD',  either  by  the  consent  of  both  owners  or  by 
accident,  the  compound  was  the  property  of  both. 
If  the  confusio  was  caused  by  one  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other,  the  compound  was  only  joint  prop- 
erty in  case  the  things  were  of  the  same  kind,  and 
perhaps  (we  may  conjecture)  of  the  same  quality, 
as,  for  instance,  wines  of  the  same  quality.  If  the 
things  were  different,  so  that  the  compound  was  a 
new  thing,  this  was  a  case  of  what,  by  modem  wri- 
ters, is  called  specification,  which  the  Roman  wri- 
ters expressed  by  the  term  novani  speciem  facere, 
as  if  a  man  made  mulsum  out  of  his  own  wine  and 
his  neighbour's  honey.  lu  such  a  case  the  person 
who  caused  the  confusio  became  the  owner  of  the 
compound,  but  he  was  bound  to  make  good  to  the 
other  the  value  of  his  property. 

Commiztio  applies  to  cases  such  as  mixing  to- 
gether two  heaps  of  com ;  but  this  is  not  an  in- 
stance in  which  either  party  acquires  property  by 
the  commixtiu.  For  if  the  mixture  takes  place,  ei- 
ther accidentally  or  with  mutual  consent,  or  by  the 
act  of  one  alone,  in  all  these  cases  the  property  of 
each  peison  continues  as  before,  for  in  all  these 
cases  it  is  capable  of  separation.  A  case  of  com- 
mixtio  arises  when  a  man's  money  is  paid  without 
his  knowledge  and  consent,  and  the  money,  when 
pai(>,  is  so  mixed  with  other  money  that  it  cannot 
be  recognised ;  otherwise  it  remains  the  property  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  belonged. 

The  title  confusio  does  not  properly  comprehend 
the  various  modes  of  acquiaitio  which  arise  from 
two  pieces  of  property  belonging  to  different  per- 
sons being  materially  united  ;  but  still  it  may  be 
eonvenient  to  enumerate  under  this  head  the  vari- 
ous modes  of  acquisitio  which  belong  to  the  general 
Dead  of  AccEssio. 

Specification  (which  is  not  a  Roman  word)  took 
place  when  a  man  made  a  new  thing  (nova  species) 
either  out  of  bis  own  and  his  neighbour's  material, 
or  out  of  his  own  simply.  In  the  former  case,  such 
man  acquired  the  ownership  of  the  thing.  In  the 
latter  ease,  if  the  thing  could  be  brought  back  to 
the  rough  material  (which  is  obviously  possible  in 
Tery  few  cases),  it  still  belonged  to  the  original  own- 
er, but  the  specificator  had  a  right  to  retain  the 
thing  till  he  was  paid  the  value  ol  his  labour,  if  he 
bad  acted  bona  fide.  If  the  new  species  could  not 
be  brought  back  to  its  original  form,  the  specificator 
in  all  cases  became  the  owner ;  if  he  had  acted  bo- 
na fide,  he  was  liable  to  the  owner  of  the  stuff  for 
its  value  only ;  if  mala  fide,  he  was  liable  to  an  ac- 
tion of  theft.  Of  this  kind  are  the  cases  put  by 
Gains,*  of  a  man  making  wine  of  another  man's 
grapes,  oil  of  bis  olives,  a  ship  or  bench  of  his  tim- 
ber, and  so  on.  Some  jurists  (Sabinus  and  Cassius) 
wrie  of  opinion  that  the  ownership  of  the  thing  was 
tot  dianged  by  such  labour  being  bestowed  on  it ; 
tlie  opposite  school  were  of  opinion  that  the  new 
tiling  belonged  to  him  who  had  bestowed  his  labour 
on  it,  but  they  admitted  that  the  original  owner  had 
a  legal  remedy  for  the  value  of  his  property. 

Two  things,  the  pioperty  of  two  persons,  might 
become  so  united  as  not  to  be  separable  without  in- 
jniy  to  one  or  both ;  in  this  case,  the  owner  of  the 
principal  thing  became  the  owner  of  the  accessory. 


1.    Dig.  8,  ti* .  S.— Btiioniui.  Do  Fo— -ulii.)— S.  (ii ,  M.) 


Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  man  bnilding  on  anotta 
man's  ground,  the  building  belonged  to  the  ownei 
of  the  ground  (superficies  solo  cedit) ;  or  in  the  case 
of  a  tree  planted,  or  seed  sown  on  another  man's 
ground,  the  rule  was  the  same.  If  a  man  »TOte, 
even  in  letters  of  gold,  on  another  man's  parchment 
or  paper,  the  whole  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the 
parchment  or  paper ;  in  the  case  of  a  picture  paint- 
ed on  another  man's  canvass,  the  canvass  became 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  picture.'  If  a  piecs 
of  land  was  torn  away  by  a  stream  (avulsio)  from 
one  man's  land  and  attached  to  another's  land,  it 
became  the  property  of  the  latter  when  it  was  firmly 
attached  to  it.  The  is  a  different  case  from  'hat  of 
Alldvio.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  losing  party 
was  entitled  to  compensation,  with  some  exceptions 
as  to  cases  of  mala  fides. 

The  rales  of  Roman  law  on  this  subject  are  sta- 
ted by  Brinkmann,  Initit.  Jur.  Rom.,  i  398,  &c. ; 
Mackeldey,  Lehrbiich,  &c.,  §  245,  &c.,  Acutnon ; 
Rosshirt,  Grundlinicn,  &c.,  ^  62. 

The  term  confusio  had  other  legal  meanings, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  here. 

•CONGER  (Kdj7/jof),  the  Conger  Eel,  or  Muntna 
conger,  L.,  called  in  Italian  Bronco.  "  The  name  of 
Conger,"  observes  Griffith,  "  was  at  first  given  to  a 
species  of  eel,  the  Mwrtena  conger,  after  Aristotle 
and  Atheneeus,  who  had  called  the  sea-eel  Koyypo^. 
M.  Cuvier  has  withdrawn  this  fish  from  the  genus 
Anguilla,  and  made  it  the  foundation  of  a  subgenus, 
under  the  name  of  Conger.  It  is  very  abundant  on 
the  coasts  of  England  and  France,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  where  it  was  much  sought  after  by  the 
ancients,  and  in  the  Propontis,  where  it  was  not 
long  ago  in  considerable  estimation.  Those  of 
Sicyon  were  more  especially  esteemed.  The  con- 
gers are  extremely  voracious.  They  Uve  on  fish, 
mollusca,  and  cmstacea,  and  do  not  even  spare 
their  own  species.  They  are  extremely  fond  of 
carrion,  and  are  sure  to  be  found  in  those  places 
into  which  the  carcasses  of  animals  have  been 
thrown. — Among  the  species  of  the  sub-genus  Jlfu- 
rana  (proper)  we  may  notice  here  the  Common  Af«- 
rana,  or  Mur/tna  Helena.  This  fish  is  about  three 
feet  long,  and  sometimes  more ;  it  weighs  as  much 
as  twenty  or  thirty  pounds ;  is  very  much  extended 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  ancient  Romans,  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  it,  held  it  in  high  e^itima- 
tion  under  the  name  of  Mureena,  which  we  cum 
monly  translate  by  the  term  *  lamprey.'  These  mu- 
rtente  were  carefully  reared  in  vivaria  by  the  Ro. 
mans.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Caesar,  the  raulti 
plication  of  these  domestic  muraenae  was  so  great, 
that  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  triumphs,  tliat 
commander  presented  six  thousand  of  them  to  his 
friends.  Crassus  reared  them  so  as  to  be  obedient 
to  his  voice,  and  to  come  and  receive  their  food  from 
his  hands ;  while  the  celebrated  orator  Hortensius 
wept  over  the  loss  of  a  favourite  lamprey  of  which 
death  had  deprived  him.  The  Romans  are  said  to 
have  thrown  offending  slaves  into  their  fish-ponds, 
as  food  for  these  voracious  creatures.'" 

CONGIA'RIUM  {tcU.  vae,  from  congiut),  a  vessel 
containing  a  congiu*.     ( Vid.  Conoids.) 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  Republic,  the 
congiue  was  the  usual  measure  of  oil  or  wine  which 
was,  on  certain  occasions,  distributed  among  the 
people  ;*  and  thus  congiarium,  as  Quintilian*  says, 
became  a  name  for  liberal  donations  to  the  people 
in  general,  whether  consisting  of  oil,  wine,  corn,  oi 
money,  or  other  things,*  whUe  donations  made  tc 
the  soldiers  were  called  donaliva,  though  they  were 


1.  (Otini,  ii.,  "S,  *o.)— S.  (Griflilh't  Cn»ier,  toI.  i.,  i>.  5M 
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OUNQUISITOKES. 


CONSUALiA. 


loioetunes  also  tenned  congiaria.^  Conguaium 
was,  moreover,  occasionally  used  simply  to  desig- 
nate a  present  or  a  pension  given  by  a  person  of 
high  rank,  or  a  prince,  to  his  friends ;  and  Fabius 
Mazimus  called  the  presents  which  Augustus  made 
to  his  friends,  on  arcount  of  their  smallness,  hemi- 

,  nana  instead  of  cangiaria,  because  hemma  was  only 

'  the  twelfth  part  of  a  congiu*.* 

CO'NGIUS,  a  Roman  liquid  measure,  which  con- 
tained six  scxtarii,*  or  the  eighth  part  of  the  am- 
phora (=5  9471  pints  £ng.)'  It  was  equal  to  tt>e 
larger  x'^'i  ^  ^'^^  Greel^.  {Vid.  Chods.)  Cato 
tells  us  that  he  was  wont  to  give  each  of  bis  slaves 
a  congiosof  wine  at  the  Saturnalia  and  Compitalia.* 
Pliny  relates,  among  other  examples  of  hard  drink- 
ing,* that  Novellius  Torquatus  Mediolanensis  ob- 
tained a  cognomen  (tricongius,  a  ninc-bottle-man) 
by  drinking  three  congii  of  wine  at  once. 

There  is  a  congius  in  existence,  called  the  con- 
giiis  of  Vespasian,  or  the  Farnese  congius,  bearing 
an  inscription,  which  states  that  it  was  made  in  the 
year  75  A.O.,  according  to  the  standard  measure  in 
l>iE  Capitol,  and  that  it  contained,  by  weight,  ten 
pounds  (/my.  C«*.  vi.  T.  Cat.  Aug.  F.  ilii.  Co*. 
Menrura  exacta  in  Capitolio,  P.  x.').  By  means 
of  this  congius  the  weight  of  the  Roman  pound  has 
been  ascertained.  {Vid.  Libra.)  This  congius 
holds,  according  to  an  experiment  made  by  Dr. 
Hase  in  1824,  52037  692  grains  of  distilled  water. 
Now  the  imperial  gallon  of  eight  pints,  as  determin- 
ed by  act  of  Parliament  in  1824,  holds  10  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois, or  70,000  grains  of  distilled  water.    Hence 

.,....,  52037692X8 

the  number  of  pmts  m  the  congius=^ 


70000 

=5-9471,  as  above.    Its  capacity  in  cubic  inches  is 
2061241. 

A  congius  is  represented  in  Fabretti.^ 

•CONI'LE  {KoviXti),  a  plant,  most  probably,  as 
Sprengel  suggests,  the  Satureia  Graea,  or  Greek 
Savory.* 

CONNIJ'BIUM.    {Vid.  Marruob.) 

CONOl'E'UM  (,Kuvu-ctov),  a  gnat  curtain,  i.  «.,  a 
covering  made  to  be  expanded  over  beds  and  couch- 
Cb  to  keep  away  gnats  and  other  flying  insects,  so 
called  from  Kuvuip,  a  gnat. 

The  gnat-curtains  mentioned  by  Horace'  were 
probably  of  linen,  but  of  the  texture  of  gauze.  The 
ose  of  them  is  still  common  in  Italy,  Greece,  and 
other  countries  surrounding  the  Mediterranean. 
Oonopeum  is  the  origin  of  the  English  word  canopy." 

According  to  Herodotus,"  the  Egyptian  fishermen 
used  to  provide  a  substitute  for  gnat-curtains  in  the 
following  manner :  The  fisherman,  having  through 
the  day  worked  at  his  employment  with  his  casting- 
net  (ift^itX^arpov),  in  the  evening  fixed  the  point  of 
it  on  the  top  of  an  upright  pole,  so  that  it  might  be 
expanded  round  him  in  the  form  of  a  tent.  Under 
this  he  reposed,  secure  from  the  attacks  of  insects, 
which,  as  has  been  lately  proved,  will  not  pass 
through  the  meshes  of  a  net,  though  quite  wide 
enough  to  admit  them.'* 

*CONOPS  (Kuvuxj)),  a  name  most  properly  applied 
to  the  CuUz  pipiem,  or  Gnat.  Schneider,  however, 
shows  that  it  is  sometimes  indiscriminately  applied 
also  to  the  Ephemera  (Mayfly)  and  the  Phrygarua." 

CONQUISITO'RES.  These  were  persons  em- 
ployed to  go  about  the  country  and  impress  soldiers. 
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when  there  was  a  difficulty  in  completing  a  Utr  • 
Sometimes  commissioners  were  appointed  h}  a  o» 
cree  of  the  senate  for  the  purpose  of  nwl;^^  s  oo»- 
quisitio.* 

CONSANGUraEI.    ( Kid.  Coohiti  , 

CONSECRA'TIO.     (,Vid.  Apotheosis.) 

CONSILIA'RII.     (Ktd.  CoKVBNTOs) 

CONSI'LIUM.    {Vid.  CoNVBNTus.) 

CONSTITUTIO'NES.  "  Constitutio  principia," 
says  Gains,'  "  is  that  which  the  imperator  has  cra- 
Btituted  by  decretum,  edictum,  or  epistola ;  nor  ha* 
it  ever  been  doubted  that  such  constitutio  has  tbet 
force  of  law,  inasmuch  as  by  law  the  imperator  re- 
ceives the  imperiura."  Hence  such  laws  were  ofteh 
called  princi  pales  constitutlones. 

An  imperial  constitutio,  then,  in  its  widest  sense, 
might  mean  everything  by  which  the  head  of  the 
state  declared  his  pleasure,  either  in  a  matter  ol 
legislation,  administration,  or  jurisdiciio.  A  decre- 
tum was  a  judgment  in  a  matter  in  dispute  between 
two  parties  which  came  before  him,  either  in  the 
way  of  appeal  or  in  the  first  instance.  Edicta,  ao 
called  from  their  analogy  to  the  old  edict,*  edictalea 
leges,  generales  leges,  leges  perpetus,  &c.,  were 
laws  binding  on  all  the  emperor's  subjects.  Under 
the  general  head  of  rescripta*  were  contained  e|Hs- 
tola:  and  subscriptiones,*  which  were  the  answers 
of  the  emperor  to  those  who  consulted  him  either 
as  public  functionaries  or  individuals.'  In  the  tnam 
of  Tiberius,  the  word  rescriptum  had  hardly  (Stain- 
ed the  legal  signification  of  the  time  of  Gains.*  Jt 
is  evident  that  decreta  and  rescripta  could  not,  ft  vm 
their  nature,  have  the  force  of  leges  generales.  Lot, 
inasmuch  as  these  determinations  in  particular 
cases  might  be  of  obvious  general  application,  tbe^ 
might  gradually  obtain  the  force  of  law. 

Under  the  eariy  empeiors,  at  least  in  the  time  ol 
Augustus,  many  lei^rs  were  enacted,  and  m  his  time, 
and  that  of  his  sc 'censors  to  about  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian, we  find  mention  of  numerous  senatus  con- 
sults. In  fact,  the  fuiperor,  in  whom  the  supreme 
power  was  vested  fiom  the  time  of  Augustus,  ex- 
ercised his  power  thnu'gh  the  medium  of  a  senatna 
consultnm,  which  he  introduced  by  an  oratio  or 
libellus,  and  the  senatus  consultum  was  said  to  be 
made  "imperatore  auctore."  Probably,  about  tbe 
time  of  Hadrian,  senatus  consnlta  became  less  com- 
mon, and  finally  imperial  constitutiones  became  tbe 
common  form  in  which  a  law  was  made. 

At  a  later  period,  in  the  Institutes,  it  is  declared, 
that  whatever  the  imperator  determined  (comtituit) 
by  epistola,  or  decided  judicially  (cognoaccm  deert- 
vit),  or  declared  by  edict,  was  law ;  with  this  lim- 
itation, tliat  those  constitutions  were  not  laws 
which  in  their  nature  were  limited  to  special  cases. 

Under  the  general  head  of  constitutiones  we  alao 
read  of  mandata,  or  instructions  by  the  Cesar  to 
his  officers. 

Many  of  these  constitutions  ap«  preserved  in  tbeir 
original  form  in  the  extant  co^'es.  (Vid.  Codkz 
Theodosunos,  &c.) 

CONSUA'LIA,  a  festival,  with  (i^mcs,  celebrated 
by  the  Romans,  according  to  Festus,  Ovid,'  and 
others,  in  honour  of  Census,  the  god  of  secret  de- 
liberation, or,  according  to  Livy,'*  of  Neptimua 
Equestris.  Plutarch,"  Dionysius  of  Halicainas 
sua,"  and  the  Pseudo  Asconius,  however,-*  say  that 
Neptunus  Equestris  and  Census  were  only  diflcreot 
names  for  one  and  the  same  deity.  It  was  scdem- 
nized  e»ery  year  in  the  circus  by  the  symbolical 
ceremony  of  uncovering  an  altar  dedicated  to  the 

1.  (Hirt.,  Da  Bell.  Alex.,  i.,  SS.— Lir.,  izi..  11  )— S.  (Li*., 
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|ua,  n-liK...  was  buried  in  the  earth.  For  Romulus, 
who  was  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  festiva], 
was  said  to  have  discovered  an  altar  in  the  earth 
on  that  spot.'  The  solemnity  took  place  on  the 
Slst  of  August  with  horse  and  chariot  races,  and 
libations  were  poured  into  ths  flames  which  con- 
sumed the  sacrifices.  During  these  festive  games, 
horses  and  mules  were  not  allowed  to  do  any  work, 
and  were  adorned  with  garlands  of  flowers.  It  was 
at  ttidr  fint  celebraUon  that,  according  to  the  an- 
cieut  legend,  the  Sabine  maidens  were  carried  off.* 
Virgil,*  in  peaking  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  dc- 
acribw  it  as  having  occurred  during  the  celebration 
of  the  Cireensitn  garnet,  which  can  only  be  account- 
ed for  by  supposing  tliat  the  great  Circensian  games, 
m  subsequent  times,  superseded  the  ancient  Con- 
sualia,  and  that  thus  the  poet  substituted  games 
of  his  ow^n  time  for  ancient  ones — a  favourite  prac- 
tice with  Virgil ;  or  that  he  only  meant  to  say  the 
rape  took  place  at  the  well-known  festival  in  the 
circus  (the  Consualia),  without  thinking  of  the  ludi 
circenses,  properly  so  called.  ' 

CONSUL,  the  joint  president  of  the  Roman  Ke- 
public.  "  'Without  doubt  the  name  conttUa  means 
nothing  more  than  simply  cUleagua;  the  syllable 
nil  is  7uUi<d  in  prtuui  and  extul,  where  it  signifies 
one  leAo  u ,-  thus  eonsule*  is  tantamount  to  cotuente*, 
the  name  given  to  Jupiter's  council  of  gods."*  This 
IS  not  quite  correct.  The  syllable  tul  contains  the 
root  of  the  verb  smUo,  "  to  go"  or  "  come ;"  and 
eon-tU-ium  is  merely  "  a  coming  together,"  like  eon- 
eentio,  contio.  So  comule*  are  "those  who  come 
together,"  praml  "  he  who  goes  before,"  exsul  "  be 
who  goes  out."  The  institution  of  consuls  or  joint 
presidents  of  the  state  seems  to  have  been  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  first  principles  of  the 
Roman  political  system.  The  old  tradition  with 
regard  to  the  first  two  kings  seems  to  point  directly 
to  something  of  the  kind,  and  Servius,  in  bis  Cun- 
atitution,  is  said  to  have  provided  for  a  restoration 
of  the  old  division  of  the  sovereign  power  between 
two  functionaries.  They  do  not,  however,  appear 
to  have  existed  under  this  name  till  alter  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Tarquinius,  when  L.  Junius  Brutus  and 
L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus  (or  M.  Horatius*)  were  ap- 
points! chief  magistrates  at  Rome  with  this  title. 
At  first  the  consuls  were  the  only  supreme  officers 
at  IU>me,  and  had  all  the  power  of  the  kings  whom 
they  succeeded.  Cicero*  ascribes  to  them  the  regia 
potestas  :  "  Idque  in  republica  nostra  maxima  va- 
Init,  quod  ei  regalu  fotettat  prcefuit^uiod  et  in  his 
etiam  qui  nunc  regnant  manet."  "  Quibus  autem 
tgia  potettat  non  placuit,  non  ii  nemini,  sed  non 
semper  uni  parere  voluerunt."  Their  dress  was 
regal,  with  the  exception  of  the  golden  crown,  which 
they  did  not  wear  at  all,  and  the  irabea,  which  they 
only  wore  on  the  occasion  of  a  triumph.  They  had 
ivory  sceptres  surmounted, by  eagles :  in  the  public 
assemblies  they  sat  upon  a  throne  (telia  curulit) ; 
they  bad  an  elevated  seat  in  the  senate,  where 
they  presided ;  they  appointed  the  public  treasurers ; 
tbey  made  peace  and  contracted  Ibreign  alliances ; 
they  had  the  jurisdictio,  t.  e.,  they  were  the  supreme 
judges  in  all  suits,  whence  we  also  find  them  called 
prstoies ;  and  they  had  the  imperium,  or  supreme 
command  of  the  armies  of  the  tftate.  The  most 
prominent  outward  symbols  of  their  authority  were 
tiie  fatcet,  or  bundle  of  rods  surrounding  an  axe, 
Had  borne  before  the  consuls  by  twelve  lictors  or 
b(»dles. 

At  first  each  of  the  consuls  had  his  own  twelve 
Vic*oia ;  but  P.  Valerius,  called  Publieola,  from  his 
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attention  to  the  wishes  of  the  pepiUui,  oi  ongmaj 
burgesses,  removed  the  axe  from  the  fattet,  and 
allowed  only  one  of  the  consuls  to  be  preceded  by 
the  lictors  while  they  were  in  Rome.  The  other 
consul  was  attended  only  by  a  single  aecensut.  This 
division  of  the  honours  was  so  arranged  that  the 
consuls  enjoyed  the  outward  distinctions  alternately 
from  month  to  month  ;  the  elder  of  the  two  consul* 
received  the  fasces  for  the  first  month,  and  so  on, 
till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  when  it  was  decreed  by 
the  Lex  Jvlia  et  Papia  Poppaa,  that  the  precedence 
should  be  given  to  him  who  had  the  greater  num- 
ber of  children.  To  this  alternation  in  the  honours 
of  the  consulate  Ho^ce  seems  to  refer  indirectly, 
when  he  says, 

"  Virltu,  repuUee  netcia  toritda, 
Inlammatu  fidget  honorilms  : 
Nee  tumit  aut  ponit  securet 
Arbitrio  popularu  aurce."^ 
While  they  were  out  of  Rome,  and  at  the  head  oi 
the  army,  the  consuls  retained  the  axes  in  the  fas- 
ces, and  each  had  his  own  lictors  as  before  the  time 
of  Valerius. 

The  consuls  were  for  some  timtt'  chosen  only 
from  the  populus  or  patricians,  and,  consequently,  al- 
ways sided  with  their  own  order  in  the  long  strug- 
gle which  was  carried  on  between  the  patricians 
and  the  commonalty.  The  first  shock  to  their  pow- 
er was  given  by  the  appointment  of  the  tribuni  pie 
bii,  who  were  a  sort  of  plebeian  consuls,  and,  like 
the  others,  were  originally  two  in  number.  They 
presided  at  the  enmitia  Iriiula,  or  assemblies  of  the 
plebs,  as  the  consuls  did  at  the  other  comitia,  and 
had  the  right  of  interposing  a  veto,  which  put  a  stop 
to  any  consular  or  senatorial  measure.  The  con- 
sular office  was  suspended  in  B.C.  452,  and  its  func- 
tions performed  by  a  board  of  ten  high  commission- 
ers (decemmri),  appointed  to  frame  a  code  of  laws, 
according  to  a  motion  of  the  tribune  Terentius.  On 
the  re-establishment  of  the  consulship  in  B.C.  444 
the  tribunes  proposed  that  one  of  the  consuls  should 
be  chosen  from  the  plebeians,  and  this  gave  rise  to 
a  serious  and  long-protracted  struggle  between  the 
two  orders,  in  the  course  of  which  the  office  of  con- 
sul was  again  suspended,  and  its  functions  admin- 
istered by  a  board  of  tribuni  militaret,  corresponding 
to  the  OTpartiyoi  at  Athens.  At  length,  in  B.C.  366, 
the  plebeians  succeeded  in  procuring  one  of  the  con- 
suls to  be  elected  from  their  own  body,  and  after 
that  time  both  consuls  were  occasionally  plebeians. 

The  prerogatives  and  functions  which  were  ori- 
ginally engrossed  by  the  consuls,  were  afterward 
divided  between  them,  and  different  magistrates 
appointed  to  relieve  them  under  the  great  pressure 
of  business  introduced  \y  thf  increase  of  the  state. 
The  censors,  appointeii  in  £.C.  442,  performed  some 
of  their  duties,  and  the  prstors,  first  elected  in  B.C 
365,  undertook  the  chief  part  of  the  jurisdictio,  or 
judicial  functions  of  the  consuls.  When  a  consul 
was  appointed  to  some  command  or  office  out  of 
Rome,  he  was  said  promnciam  accipere ;  and  when 
the  consul  was  appomted  to  a  foreign  command  af- 
ter the  expiration  of  his  year  of  office,  he  was  call- 
ed proconrul.  In  the  Greek  writers  on  Roman  his- 
tory, the  consuls  are  called  fn-aroi,  the  proconsuls 
iniOivaroi.  The  ^I'usul  might  also  be  superseded 
by  the  dtaatot,  wiio  was  appointed  with  absolute 
power  for  certain  emergencies.  A  similar  authori- 
ty, however,  was  occasionally  vested  in  the  consuls 
themselves  by  virtue  of  the  tenalut  ilecre/vm,  which 
was  worded,  Videant  connUet  ne  fuid  retpubliea  det- 
rimenti  capiat,  i.  e.,  "  Let  the  consuls  look  to  it,  that 
no  harm  befalls  the  state." 

The  consuls  were  elected  some  time  before  the} 
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«Dtered  upon  their  office,  and  till  then  were  called 
tmauUt  dengnati.  In  later  times  they  entered  on 
thei'  office  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  were  oUiged 
to  take  the  oath  of  office  within  the  five  days  follow- 
ing, the  effect  of  which  they  had  to  repeat  in  an  oath 
which  they  took  on  quitting  their  office  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  oonunencement  of  the  consulate 
was  always  celebrated  by  a  solemn  procession  to 
the  Capitol,  and  a  sacrifice  there  to  Jupiter  Capito- 
linoB,  and  after  that  there  was  a  great  meeting  of 
the  senate.  By  the  Lex  AnncUit  (B.C.  181)  it  was 
decreed  that  the  consul  should  be  43  years  of  age.' 
But  many  were  elected  consuls  at  an  earlier  age. 
It  was  also  a  law  that  an  interral  of  ten  years 
should  elapse  between  two  elections  of  the  same 
person  to  the  office  of  consul ;  but  this  law  was  not 
strictly  observed,  and  instances  occur  of  iiTe  or  six 
re-elections  to  this  office.  C.  Marius  was  seven 
times  consul. 

The  office  of  consul  continued  after  the  downfall 
of  the  Republic.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  con- 
suls were  no  longer  elected  by  the  people,  but  were 
appointed  by  the  senate ;  and  subsequently  the  num- 
ber was  increased,  and  consuls  weie  appointed  for 
a  part  of  the  year  only,  till  at  last  it  became  only  an 
honorary  or  coinplimentary  appointment.  In  these 
times  the  consuls  were  divided  into  several  classes : 
the  am3ula  ordtnaru,  who  were  the  nearest  repre- 
sentatives of  the  older  consuls ;  the  considct  tuffuH, 
appointed  by  the  emperors  for  the  rest  of  the  year ; 
and  the  contulca  Jumorarii,  who  had  only  the  name, 
without  a  shadow  of  authority. 

The  consuls,  like  the  Upxuv  hruw/ioi  at  Athens, 
gave  their  names  to  the  year ;  calendars  or  annual 
registers  were  kept  for  this  purpose,  and  called 
Ftuti  Contularet.  The  last  consul  inuvviiO{  was 
Basilius  junior,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  A.U.C. 
1S94,  A.D.  541. 

CONTRACTUS.    (7«i.  Oblioationis  ) 

CONTUBERNA'LES  {aioKvvoi).  This  word,  in 
Us  original  meaning,  signified  men  who  served  in 
the  same  army  and  lived  in  the  same  tent.  It  is  de- 
rived from  labema  (afterward  tabentaculum),  which, 
according  to  Festus,  was  the  original  name  for  a 
military  tent,  as  it  was  made  of  boards  {tabula). 
Each  tent  was  occupied  by  ten  soldiers  (contubema- 
la),  with  a  subordinate  officer  at  their  head,  who 
was  called  decanus,  and  in  later  times  caput  amtu- 
iemti.' 

Young  Romans  of  illustrious  families  used  to  ac- 
company a  distinguished  general  on  his  expeditions 
or  to  his  province,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  under 
bis  superintendence  a  practical  training  in  the  art 
of  war  or  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and 
were,  like  soldiers  living  in  the  same  tent,  called  his 
eontubemfla.* 

In  a  still  wider  sense,  the  name  contubtnuUa  was 
applied  to  persons  connected  by  ties  of  intimate 
friendship  and  living  under  the  same  roof,*  and 
hence,  when  a  free  man  and  a  slave,  or  two  slaves, 
who  were  not  allowed  to  contract  a  legal  marriage, 
lived  together  as  husband  and  wife,  they  were  call- 
ed contubemaUt;  and  their  connexion,  as  well  as 
their  place  of  residence,  contubemium.*  Cicero* 
calls  Ccesar  the  eontubernalU  of  Quirinus,  thereby 
alluding  to  the  fact  that  Cesar  had  allowed  his  own 
Statue  to  be  erected  in  the  temple  of  Quirinus.' 

C 0 N T U B E'R N I U M.    {Vid.  Contobbbna«8, 

CONCOBINA.) 

CONTUS  (Kovrof.  from  Kevriu,  I  prick  or  pierce) 


I.  (Cic,  Philipp.,  T.,  17, 47.)— 3.  (V«g«t.,  De  K»  Mil.,  ii.,  8, 
II.— ComiMn  Cic,  Pro  Ligar.,  7.— Uin.,  Bell.  Alez.,  16.— Dra- 
k«nb.  ad  Lit.,  t.,  2.)  —  3.  (Cic,  Pro  Coel.,  SO.— Pro  Plane,  II. 
— Soac,  Jal.,  43.  —  Tacit.,  Agr.,  9.  —  Frontill.,  StiaMg.,  ir.,  I, 
I.  — Plutarch,  Pomp.,  3.)— 4.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  ix.,  8.  —  Plin., 
{nat.,  ii.,  13.)— 9.  (Colnm.,  xii.,  1,  S ;  i.,  8.— Petron.,  Sou,  06. 
•Jracit.,  Uitt.,  i.,  43 ;  iii.,  74.)— «.  (ad  Att,  xiii.. »«  ;— 7.  ( Vid. 
b.  ad  AU.,  xii.,  4S.— Sut.,  JnJ.,  78.) 


was,  as  Nonius'  expresses  it,  a  long  and  etxtmg 
wooden  pole  or  stake,  with  a  point^  iron  at  the 
one  end.*  It  was  used  for  various  porposea,  but 
chiefly  as  a  pant-pole  by  sailors,  who,  in  shaUow 
water,  thrust  it  into  the  ground,  and  thus  poshed  oa 
the  boat.'  It  also  served  as  a  means  to  sound  the 
depth  of  the  water.*  At  a  later  period,  when  tbe 
Romans  became  acquainted  with  the  huge  laaoea 
or  pikes  of  some  of  the  noithem  bartiarians,  the 
word  contut  was  applied  to  this  kind  of  weapim; 
and  the  long  pikes  peculiar  to  the  Sarmatiana  weie 
always  designated  by  this  name.* 

CONVENI'RE  IN  U.\NVM.    (Vid.  MAauaaB.) 

CONVE'NTUS  (ammdoi,  owovaia,  or  omayuyiS 
is  properly  a  name  which  may  be  given  to  any  a*- 
semhly  of  men  who  meet  for  a  certain  porpoae 
But  when  the  Romans  had  reduced  foreign  coun- 
tries into  the  form  of  provinces,  the  word  corwhAm 
assumed  a  more  definite  meaning,  and  was  a(q>Iied 
to  the  whole  Mdy  of  Roman  citixeos  who  were  •!!- 
ther  permanently  or  temporarily  settled  in  a  prov- 
ince.' In  order  to  facilitate  the  administration  of 
justice,  a  province  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
districts  or  circuits,  each  of  which  was  called  am- 
ventttt,  forum,  or  juriMiUtio.*  Roman  citizens  liv- 
ing  in  a  province  were  entirely  under  the  jurisdio- 
tion  of  the  proconsul,  except  in  the  towns  whicb 
had  the  Jus  Italicum,  which  had  magistrates  of  their 
own  with  a  jurisdictio,  from  whom  there  was,  no 
doubt,  an  ajipeai  to  the  proconsul ;  and  at  certain 
times  of  the  year,  fixed  by  the  proconsul,  they  a»- 
serobled  in  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  and  this 
meeting  bore  the  name  of  conventus  (ovvodor). 
Hence  the  expressions,  comentut  agere,  peragtre, 
eomocare,  dimitlere,  iyopiuoyt  (sc.  ^pof)  iffttv, 
&c.*  At  this  conventus  litigant  parties  appliei?  la 
the  proconsul,  who  selected  a  number  of  judge* 
from  the  conventus  to  try  their  causes."  The  prt>> 
consul  himself  presided  at  the  trials,  and  pronooo- 
ced  the'  sentence  according  to  the  views  of  tbe 
judges,  who  were  his  assessors  {ctmtUiwm  or  cmnl 
tartt).  As  the  proconsul  had  to  carry  on  all  offic  iai 
proceedings  in  the  Latin  language,"  he  was  always 
attended  hy  an  interpreter."  These  conventos  ap- 
pear to  have  been  generally  held  after  the  proconsul 
had  settled  the  military  affairs  of  the  province ;  at 
least,  when  Cesar  was  proconsnl  of  Gaul,  he  made 
it  a  regular  practice  to  hold  the  conventus  after  hi* 
armies  had  retired  to  their  winter-quarters. 

Niehuhr"  supposes  that,  after  the  peace  of  Cao- 
dium,  and  before  any  country  had  been  made  a  Ro- 
man province,  the  name  conventus  was  applied  to 
the  body  of  Roman  citizens  sojonming  or  residing 
at  Capua,  Cuma,  and  eigtit  other  Campanian  towns. 

CONVrVIUM.    (Vid.  SmposiOM.) 

♦CONVOLVULUS,  I.  a  species  of  CaterpUlar, 
mentioned  by  Pliny"  as  doing  great  damage  to  the 
vineyards.  It  derives  its  name  from  rolling  itself 
op  in  the  leaf,  after  having  half  cut  throi^  the 
small  stem  which  connects  the  latter  with  the  vine 
Modem  naturalists  make  it  the  same  with  the  Pfr»- 
lisvitu." 

*II.  A  plant,  the  Bindweed,  of  which  several 
kinds  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers.  Ths 
C.  Arveiuit  is  the  tt/uXai  of  Diosoorides,"  with  the 


1.  (zTiii.,M.)— 3.  (Virg.,  .Kn.,  T.,  308.)— 3.  (Horn,  Od.,  ix  , 
S87.— Virg.,  1.  c— Id.,  Ti.,  303.)— 4.  (Fortna,  i.  t.  Penmaetatw 
— Donat.  ad  Terent ,  Hec,  I.,  ii.,  3.)- ».  (Virg.,  Xa.,  iz.,  UO. 
-Tacit.,  Hist.,  i.,  44;  iii.,  37.— Laiaprid.,  Commod.,  13.)— • 
(Tacit.,  Hilt.,  1.,  73.- Id.,  Ann.,  vi.,  SS.—  SUL,  Adiill.,  ii.,  4lt. 
— Val.  Flacc.,  Ti.,  163,  el  aL)  — 7.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  ii.,  IS;  t., 
36.— Cass.,  Bell.  Cir.,  ii.,  81.— Hirt.,  Bell.  Afr ,  07  )-«.  (Cie.ia 
Voir.,  ii.,  IS.— Plin.,  Ep.,  i.,  S.— PUn.,  H.  N.,  il  1,3;  t.,  Mj 
— t.  (Csa.,  BeU.  GaU.,  i.,  M  ;  t.,  1 ;  Tiii.,  46.-  a  :<  Anat.,  at, 
38.)— 10.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  ii.,  13,  Ac- Niebnhr,  nut.  Bom.,  iii. 
p.  733.)— 11.  (Val.  Maz.,  II.,  ii.,  3.)— 13.  (Cic.  in  Veir.,  ui,  17 
— Gp.  ad  Fam.,  xiii.,  34.)— 13.  (Hist.  Rom.,  iu.,  p.  MO.)— II 
(H.  Nm  xTii.,  88.)— IS.  (PUiu,  ad.  Panokimcka,'»i  <i.  p.  It*. 
— M.  (ir.,  144.) 
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I  of  T^ia,  in  c^tpositton  to  the  miiXai  rpaxtia,^ 
±B  same  with  the  SmiUx  UaU  of  Pliny.*  This 
tpecies  does  great  injury  to  the  corn,  and  ita  roots 
iro  not  easily  eradicated.  Billerbeck  censures  Sib- 
thorp  for  confounding  it  with  the  ircputX^uvm  of 
Diosoorides.*  The  C.  Sepium,  also  called  a/iiXai, 
is  the  /uiAaxoKuraof  of  the  Geoponica,*  and  the 
CoiuolmUiu  of  Pliny.'  It  has  white,  hell- shaped 
Icwers,  and  derives  its  name  from  growing  in 
btdgea,  and  places  adjacent  to  these  ("  tepet  et  vi- 
(nM  omnia  implicat").  It  is  also  called  'laatutni, 
from  'ituru,  the  goddess  of  healing.*  Sibthorp  found 
it  everywhere  in  the  hedges  of  Greece.  The  C. 
&a«M<niia,  or  Scammony,'  is  the  plant  the  inspis- 
sated juice  of  which  is  the  Scammony  of  the  shops, 
•  well-known  purgative.  This  article  has  been 
known  from  a  very  early  period ;  it  is  mentioned 
by  Hippocrates,  and  many  pecohar  virtues  were  at- 
tributed to  it  at  that  time :  now,  however,  it  is  con- 
sidered only  as  an  active  cathartia  The  plant  is 
spread  over  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  nearly  the  whole 
East.  Sibthorp  found  it  growing  in  many  parts  of 
Livadia  and  the  Peloponnesus  or  Morea.*  The 
C.  SoldanelU  is  the  Kpafi6ri  ^ajMoala,  or  Sea-Kale.* 

♦CONUS  («ilvof),  a  term  applied  by  Galen"  and 
Paul  of  .£gina"  to  the  Pimu  sylvatru,  or  wild 
Pine.  It  is  commonly  used,  however,  to  signify  the 
.Vux  Piiua,  or  the  fruit  of  the  Pine-tree.  Athencus 
says  that  Theophrastus  called  the  tree  n-rvxq,  and 
the  fruit  kuvoc." 

'CONY'ZA  (it6w(a),  a  plant,  three  species  of 
which  are  described  by  Dioecorides."  "  Owing  to 
recent  changes  in  the  Botanical  terminology,"  ob- 
serves Adams,  "  there  is  now  considerable  difficulty 
ui  api^ying- scientific  names  to  these  three  species. 
Tbe  older  authorities  referred  them  all  to  the  genus 
CoMiza,  or  Fleabane,  and  Stackhouse  still  does  so, 
but  hesitatingly."  Sprengel,  upon  the  whcde,  prefers 
the  fdlowing  distribution  of  them.  I.  Inula  vucota 
Ait.  S.  IwiSa  taxatili;  or  Erigeron  grateolm*.  3. 
hmla  oeuiat  Ckritti.  Dierbach  makes  the  K6vv(a 
of  Hippocrates  the  Ambrona  maritima.^* 

COOPTA'RE.    (Virf.  Collioiom.) 

CCyPHINUS  (ico^(i>of),  a  large  kind  of  wicker 
Basket,  made  of  willow  branches.'*  From  Aris- 
tophanes'* it  would  seem  that  it  was  used  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  basket  or  cage  for  birds.  The  Romans 
oaed  it  for  agricultural  purposes ;  and  Columella," 
IB  describing  a  method  of  procuring  early  cucum- 
bers, says  that  they  should  be  sown  in  well-manu- 
red soil,  kept  in  a  cophinus,  so  that  in  this  case  we 
have  to  consider  it  as  a  kind  of  portable  hot-bed. 
Jmreoal,'*  when  speaking  of  the  Jews,  uses  the  ex- 
pression caphaau  et  fiaium  (a  truss  of  hay),  figura- 
tively to  designate  their  high  degree  of  poverty. 

(Ku(.  COKBIS.) 

'CORACI'NUS  (Kopojtivof ),  a  species  of  Fish,  the 
same  with  the  aaitlpirK,  according  to  Athensus. 
(KuL  Sapibda.) 

•CORALL'IUM  (KopaKJuov).  "From  the  brief 
■otM»s,"  observes  Adams,  "which  Arrian,"  He- 
■yduDS,"  and  Dionysins,"  all  of  whom  mention 
Ifaia  term,  soppiy,  it  isi  impossible  to  decide  satis- 
lactorily  what  species  of  the  Corallina  were  known 
o  the  ancients." 

*CORALL1S,  a  stone  resembling  vermilion,  and 
braoght  fiom  India  and  Syene.**  It  is  supposed  to 
teve  been  red  coral.    The  ancients  thought  coral 


i.  (Tbcophnsl ,  H  N.,  ui.,  18.)— S.  (H.  N.,  rri.,  10 ;  ixiir., 
H.>-«.  {>.,  IJ.)  -I.  (ii.,  «,  JI.>— 5.  (H.  N.,  Hi.,  S  at  !«.)— 
Il  (BOlsriKck,  Flora  Clanica,  p.  44.)— 7.  (Diowor.,  ir.,  171.— 
Thaophntt.,  H.  P.,  it.,  6;  ii.,  1,  M  10.)— 8.  (BUieriieck,  1.  c.) 
-9.  (Oiwcor.,  ii..  147.)— 10.  (I>s  Simpl.,  vii.)- 11.  (rii.^.)— 
tX.  (Adsiiia,  AppowL,  a.  t.)— 13.  (iii.,  180.— Thaophiut.,  II.  P., 
fu,  1,  S.) — 14.  (Adams,  Appand.,  a.  v.) — 15,  (Mcer.  Attic,  ana 
Heank.,  a.  t.  '/ }^X't)—lt-  (At.,  1S23.)— 17.  (xi.,  J,  p.  460, 
ad.  Bip  )— 18  (Sat.,  iii.,  14,  ard  tL,  541.)— 10.  (Peripl.)— SO. 
Ut    a.Tl— SI    :DaSit.Otb.   •!!.  <PIin.  H.  N    nsni.lO.) 


to  grow  as  a  vegetaUe  nndemeath  the  aares,  and 
to  harden  into  stone  when  removed  from  its  native 
element.' 

•CORAX  (xSpaf).  I.  the  Raven,  or  Cormu  co- 
rax,  L.  "  This,"  remarks  Adams,  "  is  generally 
held  to  be  the  Cormu  of  Virgil ;  but  the  latter,  ac- 
cording to  Pennant,  was  the  Rook,  or  Corvutfn^ 
Ugui,  which,  he  says,  is  the  only  species  that  is  gr» 
garious ;  and  Virgil  pointedly  refers  to  flocks  of  Co" 
vi.*  This,  however,  is  not  strictly  correct,  for  the 
hooded  crow  and  the  jackdaw  are  often  to  be  seen 
in  flocks.  Dr.  Trail  informs  me  that  he  has  seen 
flocks  of  hooded  crows,  consisting  of  many  hun- 
dreds. Aristotle*  applies  this  term  also  to  a  water 
bird.    It  probably  was  a  sort  of  cormorant."* 

•II.  Probably  the  Trigla  hirundo,  L.,  or  'iTiD-flsh 
Gresner,  however,  makes  no  distinction  between  it 
and  the  Kopatlvoc.    Coray  is  undecided,* 

CORBIS,  Urn.  CO'RBULA,  CORBI'CULA,  a 
Basket  of  very  peculiar  form  and  common  use 
among  the  Romans,  both  for  agricultural  and  other 
purposes  ;  so  called,  according  to  Varro,*  "  Quod 
eo  wieat  out  aliud  juid  eorruebant ;"  or,  according 
to  Isidorus,'  "  Quia  ewrvatit  virgit  eonttxitur."  ^It 
was  made  of  osiers  twisted  together,*  and  of  a  con- 
ical or  pyramidal  shape  (nXiyjuara  U  Avyov  nvpa- 
/toeii^.'  A  basket  answering  precisely  to  this  <i» 
scription,  both  in  form  and  material,  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  every-day  use  among  the  Campanian  peas- 
antry, which  is  called,  in  tbe  language  of  the  coon- 
try,  "la  corbella,"  a  representation  of  which  is  in- 
troduced in  the  lower  portion  of  the  annexed  wood- 
cut.   The  hock  attached  to  it  by  a  string  is.  J-jr  the 


i^ii^fty?^.. 


purpose  of  suspending  it  to  a  branch  of  the  tree  into 
which  the  man  climto  to  pick  his  oranges,  lemons, 
olives,  or  figs.  The  upper  portion  of  the  woodcut'* 
represents  a  Roman  farm,  in  which  a  farming  man, 
in  the  shape  of  a  dwarfish  satyr,  is  seen  with  a  pole 
{aaiX^)  across  his  shoulder,  to  each  end  of  which 
is  suspended  a  basket  resembling  in  every  reqiect 
the  Campanian  eorbdla;  all  which  coincidences  of 
name,  form,  and  description  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  term  with  the  object  represented. 
As  the  corbis  was  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
it  is  often  distinguished  by  a  corresponding  epithet, 
indicating  the  particular  service  to  which  it  was  ap- 
plied ;  2is,  for  instance,  corbit  muwria^-  which  was 
used  in  husbandry  for  measuring  com  in  the  car, 
and  is  therefore  opposed  to  the  tnodiu*,  in  which 


1.  (Moora'a  Ano.  Hioeral.,  p.  177.)— 3.  (Oeoig.  i.,  410.)— S 
(H.  A.,  Tiii.,  5.}— 4.  (Adama,  Appand.,  i.  t.)— 6.  (PUs.,  H.  .N., 
zxzii.,  11. — IsidoT.,  zii.,  0.) — 0.  (Da  Ling.  Lat.,  t.,  139,  ad. 
MOllar.)— 7.  (Orii.,  zx.,  «.)— 8.  (Vairo,  Da  Ra  Ruat,,  i„  SS,  1 1 
— laidor.,  Colomell^  11.  cc.) — 0.  (Airiaji,  Exp.  Alex.,  t,,  7,  8.)— 
10.  (AntichitA  di  Krcolaiio,  tain,  iii.,  tuT.  SO.)— II.  (Cir-,  Tn 
Saxt.,  38.— Compare  Vatro,  De  Ra  Ruat.,  ■ ,  93.— Propatt .  Ela( 
IV..  ii.. »  -OtM  Mat.,  xiT.,  843.) 
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CORNEUA  LEX. 


tue  grain  wan  measured  after  thrashing ;'  coriu 
pal  ulatoria,  which  held  a  certain  measure  of  green 
lood  for  cattle  ;*  cortU  comlricta,  when  put  over 
the  noses  of  cattle  with  sore  mouths,  like  a  muzzle, 
to  prevent  them  from  rubbing  their  lips.*  These 
vrere  all  of  the  larger  sort,  the  same  as  that  men- 
tioned by  Flautus,*  "  Gerilote  amid*  vettrit  aurum 
eorbibut." 

The  smaller  basket  (corbvla)  was  used  for  gath- 
ering fruit*  (aliquot  corbulat  uvarum*)  ;  as  a  bread- 
tesket  {eorbula  panis'') ;  for  carrying  up  viands  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  canaculum  ;*  and  when  Nero  at- 
tempted to  cut  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  he 
put  the  earth  into  a  eorbula,  which  he  took  from  a 
soldier,  and  carried  it  away  on  his  shoulders  (hu- 
mum  corbuUe  congatam'),  which  identifies  the  sort 
of  basket  termed  xo^tvof  by  Josephus,**  which  con- 
stituted part  of  the  marching  accoutrements  of  ev- 
ery lloman  soldier. 

The  corbii  was  also  used  in  the  Roman  navy. 
Being  filled  with  stones,  it  afforded  a  substitute  for 
an  anchor  in  places  where  the  soil  was  impervious 
to,  or  not  sufficiently  tenacious  for,  the  Ituke  of  an 
anchor,"  which  practice  is  not  yet  forsaken,  for  the 
writer  has  repeatedly  seen  the  identical  "corhella" 
delineated  above  so  applie^i  in  the  bay  of  Mola  di 
Gaieta. 

CO'KBIT^,  merchantmen  of  the  larger  class, 
so  called  because  they  hung  out  a  eorbit  at  the  roast- 
head  for  a  sign."  They  were  also  termed  onerarut ; 
and  hence  Plautus,  in  order  to  designate  the  vora- 
cious appetites  of  some  women,  says,  "  Corbitam 
cibi  comesse  possunt.""  Thoy  were  noted  for  their 
heavy  build  and  sluggish  sailing,'*  and  carried  pas- 
sengers as  well  as  merchandise,  answering  to  the 
large  "  felucca"  of  the  present  day.  Cicero  pro- 
posed to  take  a  passage  in  one  of  these  vessels  from 
Rhegiom  to  Patree,  whiph  he  opposes  to  the  smarter 
class  of  packets  (actuariola"). 

*COR'CHORUS  (Kopxopoi'n  a  plant,  probably  the 
3ame  with  the  Jews'  Mallow,  or  Corchorut  olUoriut. 
It  is  stiU  used  as  a  potherb  by  the  Jews  at  Aleppo. 
A  Japanese  species  of  this  shrub  is  well  known  in 
Great  Britain,  according  to  Adams ;  but  the  Cor- 
chorut olitoriu*  is  seldom  cultivated." 

*CORD'YLUS  (Kap<lvXor),  an  amphibious  animal 
described  by  Aristotle."  "From  the  discussions 
of  Belon,  Rondelet,  Gesner,  and  Schneider,  it  would 
appear  to  be  settled,"  remarks  Adams,"  th&t  it  was 
a  sort  of  Lizard,  probably  a  variety  of  the  Siren  La- 
eertina." 

II.  The  fry  of  the  Tunny-fish,  according  to  Pliny. 
Modem  naturalists,  however,  think  that  it  is  proba- 
lily  a  variety  of  the  Scomber-tkymau,  L." 

•CORIANDRUM  (Kopiavnov  or  «op«)v'»),  Cori- 
ander, or  Coriandnim  tatimtm.  It  grows  wild  in 
Italy.  The  name  is  derived  IJrom  the  strong  smell 
of  bedbugs  {K6pi{,  "  a  bedbug")  which  the  seed  has 
when  fresh.  Theophrastus  says  there  were  several 
kinds."  According  to  Pliny,"  Coriander-seed,  ta- 
ken in  moderate  quantities,  was  good  in  aiding  di- 
gestion ;  and  the  ancients,  therefore,  generally  took 
It  after  eating.  Sibthorp  makes  the  modem  Greek 
name  to  be  Koplavipov  or  Kova6apac-  He  found  it 
:o  Peloponnesus  (the  Morea)  and  the  island  of  Cy- 
irus." 


I.  (C<ita,I>«Ra  Ruit.,  IM.)— a.  (Colam.,  VI.,  iii.,  S ;  XI., ii., 
■0.)— 3.  (Vwet.,An.Vat«rin.,ii.,33.)— 4.  (Ba4xh.,IV.,iT.,6I.) 
-i.  (Cat o.  Be  Re  Ruat- iL,  S.— Colnm.,  XII.,  I.,8.J-«.  (Vanu, 
Oe  Re  Riut.,  i.,  13.)— 7.  (CacUiiu,  ap.  Nou.,  i.  r.  Corbii.)— 8. 
:naut.,  Aul.,II.,Tii.,4.)  -9.  (SaeU,Men,19.)— 10.  (Bell.Jad., 
ilj.,  5,  ^  5.) — 11.  (Arrian,  1.  c. — Eonap.  ap.  Said.,  a.  T.  Zcvyiitt.) 
-14.  (Featm.— Nonioa,  a.  T.)— 13.  (Caa.,  IV.,  i.,  SO.)— U.  (Lu- 
jl.  ap.  Non.,  a.  r.  Cort>il«.— riaot..  Pan.,  lU.,  i.,  4.)— 15.  (Ep. 
ad  Att,,  xW.,  O— IS.  (Theoiduaat.,  H.  P.,  Tii.,  7.— Adama,  Ap- 

End.,  a.  T.)— )7.  t'll.  A.,  i.,  S.)— IS  (Ariitot.,  riii^  SI.— Plin., 
>  N.,  ix.,  IS.)— 14.  (TlMophraat.,  i.,  11 ;  vii.,  I.— Dioacor.,  iii~ 
«4  )-«).  (H.  P.,  Tii.,  D-il  (H.N,  xz.,  M.)—33.  (BiUaibeck, 
Flora  Claaiica,  p.  76.) 

aoa 


*CORIS  (xopif)  I.,  a  name  applied  tu  seveis 
species  of  the  genus  Cimex,  or  bug.    ( Vui.  Cian  \ 

II.  A  Plant,  the  same  with  the  Hypericum  Corii 
L.' 

CORDAX.     (Vid.  CoKCEOU,  p.  299.) 

CORNE'LIA  LEX.    {Vid.  Majkwis,  Ktrnv* 

VJK.) 

CORNE'LIA  FULVIA  LEX.    (Vid.  AmiTn.) 
CORNE'LIA  LEX  DE  FALSIS.    {Vid  Txvu., 
CORNE'LIA  LEX  DE  IN JU'RIIS.     (Vid.  lu- 
jvmx.) 

CORNE'LIA  LEX  DE  SICA'RIIS  ET  VENE- 
FI'CIS.  A  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  conUined 
some  provision  as  to  homicide,*  but  this  is  all  tiM 
we  know.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  law  a* 
Numa  Pompilius,  quoted  by  Festos,*  "  St  ^ina  horn- 
inem  libemm  dolo  scieru  morti  duit  paricida  etta," 
was  incorporated  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  is  the 
law  of  homicide  to  which  Pliny  refers ;  but  Ihn 
cannot  be  proved.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  contained  provision* 
against  incantations  (malum  carmen)  and  poisoniog, 
both  of  which  offences  were  also  included  ander 
parricidium  :  the  murderer  of  a  parent  was  sewed 
up  in  a  sack  (culeu*  or  cuUeui)  and  thrown  into  a 
river.  It  was  under  the  provisions  of  some  old 
law  that  the  senate,  by  a  consnltum,  orJered  the 
consuls  P.  Scipio  and  D.  Brutus  (B.C.  138)  to  in 
quire  into  the  murder  in  the  Silva  Scantia  (Sihc 
Siiif').  The  lex  Cornelia  de  Sicariis  et  Veneficii 
was  passed  in  the  time  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  B.C 
82.  The  lex  contained  provisions  as  to  death  oi 
fire  caused  by  dolus  malus,  and  against  persons  go- 
ing about  armed  with  the  intention  of  killing  w 
thieving.  The  law  not  only  provided  for  cases  of 
poisoning,  but  contained  provisions  against  those 
who  made,  sold,  bought,  possessed,  or  gave  potsor 
for  the  purpose  of  poisoning;  also  agaiast  a  roagii 
ttatus  or  senator  who  conspired  in  order  that  a  per- 
son niight  be  condemned  in  a  judicium  publicum, 
&c.*  To  the  provisions  of  this  law  -was  subse- 
quently added  a  senatus  onnsultum  against  mala 
sacrificia,  otherwise  called  impia  sacriScia,  the 
agents  in  which  were  brought  within  the  provisions 
of  this  lex.  The  punishment  inflicted  by  this  law 
was  the  interdictio  aquae  et  ignis,  according  to 
some  modem  writers.  Marcian*  says  that  the  pas- 
ishment  was  deportatio  in  insulam  et  bonorum  ad«n- 
tio.  These  statements  are  reconcilable  when  we 
consider  that  the  deportatio  under  the  emperon 
took  the  place  of  the  interdictio,  and  the  expressioD 
in  the  Digest  was  suited  to  the  times  of  the  writers 
or  the  compilers.  Besides,  it  appears  that  the  lex 
was  modified  by  various  senatus  consults  and  im- 
perial rescripts. 

The  lex  Pompeia  de  Parricidiis,  passed  in  the 
time  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  extended  the  crune  of  parri- 
cide to  the  killing  (dolo  malo)  of  a  brother,  sister, 
uncle,  aunt,  and  many  other  relations  enamerated 
by  Marcianus ;'  this  enumeration  also  comprisea 
vitricus,  noverca.  privignus,  privigna,  patronus,  pa- 
trona,  an  avus  who  kiBed  a  nepos,  and  a  mother 
who  killed  a  filius  or  filia ;  but  it  di(l  not  extend  to 
a  father.  All  privy  to  the  crime  were  also  panished 
by  the  law,  and  attempts  at  the  crime  also  came 
within  its  provisions.  The  punishment  was  tbr 
same  as  that  aflixed  by  the  lex  Cornelia  de  Sica- 
riis,* by  which  must  be  meant  the  same  paniahment 
that  the  lex  Cornelia  affixed  to  crimes  of  the  same 
kind.  He  who  killed  a  father  or  mother,  grand- 
father or  grandmother,  w:is  punished  (more  majo- 
rum)  by  being  whipped  till  he  bled,  sewn  op  in  a 


1.  (Dioacor.,  iii.,  184.— P.  JSgin.,  vii.,  3.— Plin.,  H.Nm  nn-t 
S4.)— S.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xnii.,  3.)— S.  (a.  r.  Puid  Qn««niaa.>- 
4.  (Cic,  Bratua,  c.  SI,  ed.  H.  Mejer.)— S.  (Compen  Cic,  Pn 
Claent.,  c.  M,  with  Dig.  40,  tit.  &)— S.  (Dig.  49,  tit.  8,  ■.  S  *- 
7.  (Die-  4t,  tit.  t,  a.  I.)— S.  (Dig..  I  o.) 
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Mck  vtilb  ■  dog,  cock,  viper,  and  ape,  and  thrown 
Bio  the  sen  if  the  sea  was  at  hand,  and  if  not,  by 
k  oonstitation  of  Hadrian,  he  was  exposed  to  wild 
•easts,  or,  in  the  time  of  Fa  iaa,  to  be  burned.    The 
ipe  would  appear  to  be  a  la  :e  addition.    The  mur- 
derers of  a  father,  mother,  jp-andfather,  grandmoth- 
er only  were  punished  in  this  manner  ;*  other  par^ 
ricides  were  simply  put  to  death.    From  this  it  is 
dear  that  the  lex  Cornelia  contained  a  provision 
igaiuiit  parricide,  if  we  are  rightly  informed  as  to 
the  provisions  de  Sicanis  et  Veneficis,  unless  there 
was  a  separate  Cornelia  Lex  de  Parricidiis     As  al- 
ready observed,  the  provisions  of  those  two  leges 
were  modified  in  various  ways  under  the  emperors. 
It  appears  from  the  law  of  Numa,  quoted  by 
Festus,*  that  a  parricida  was  any  one  who  killed 
mother  dolo  malo.    Cicero'  appears  to  use  the 
word  io  its  limited  sense,  as  he  speaks  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  culleus.    In  this  limited  sense  there 
aeems  no  impropriety  in  Catilina  being  called  par- 
ricida with  reference  to  his  country ;  and  the  day 
of  the  dictator  Catsar's  death  might  be  called  a  par- 
ricidimn,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  name  was  given  *    If  the  original  meaning  of 
parricida  be  what  Festus  says,  it  may  be  doubted 
if  the  etymology  of  the  word  (pater  and  caedo)  is 
correct;  for  it  appears  that  paricida  or  parricida 
meant  murderer  generally,  and  afterward  the  mur- 
derer of  certain  persons  in  a  near  relationship.    If 
the  woijI  was  originally  patricida,  the  law  intended 
to  make  all  malicious  killing  as  great  an  offence  as 
panicidt,  though  it  would  appear  that  parricide, 
properly  to  called,  was,  from  the  time  of  the  Twelve 
TiUes  at  least,  specially  punished  with  the  culleas, 
nd  other  murders  were  not.* 
*CORNIX,  the  Carrion  Crow.    {Vid.  Coaom.) 
CORNU,  a  wind  instrument,  anciently  made  of 
honi,  but  allerward  of  brass.*    According  to  Athe- 
■na,' it  was  an  invention  of  the  Etruscans.    Like 
the  teia,  it  diflered  from  the  tibia  in  being  a  larger 
■id  more  powerful  instrument,  and  irom  the  tuba 
itself  in  being  curved  nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  C, 
with  a  croespiece  to  steady  the  instrument  for  the 
coovenieoce  of  the  performer.    Tn  Greek  it  is  called 
frpirfyv^ti  aaXnty^     It  had  no  stopples  or  plugs  to 
adjust  the  scale  to  any  particular  mode  ;*  the  en- 
tire series  of  notes  was  produced  without  keys  or 
boles,  by  the  nnodification  of  the  breath  and  of  the 
Iqs  at  the  mouthpiece.    Probably,  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  it  in  the  poets,  it  was,  like  our  own 
bom,  an  octave  lower  than  the  trumpet.    The  cUu- 
ooHs,  which  originally  meant  a  signal  rather  than 
the  musical  instrument  which  gave  the  signal,  was 
anally  sounded  with  the  corn*. 

"  Smuiit  T^Uxo  elattieum  eontu, 
iMtmuque  »bmeo  ttridalM  canttu 


1  (jMMI,I>ic.4*,tH.«,  •.9.)-4.  (•.T.ParidQaMtotM.) 
I  (PmBM.iai.,  e.*S.>— 4.  (Snet.,  Cm.,  o.  88.)— S.  (Dir.  40, 
ac  8,  •.— Pwlu,  Racmt.  S«  itaaL,  v.,  tit.  94.— DirUan,  Velwr- 
Mt,*«.  im  Zw9it<aUilgtm-M,  Leimig.)— (I.  'Vuro,  D<  Ling. 
Lm..  T,  I  IT,  td.  MaUar.>— 7  (ir.,  IM,  A.)— 8.  (Bumejr'i  Hut. 
^  Umt  tol.  i.,  p.  SIS.)-  9.  ISan.  (Ed..  734.) 


From  which  lines  we  learn  the  distinction  beiweflo 
the  eornu  and  lituus,  as  from  Ovid*  we  learn  that 
between  the  tuba  and  comu  : 

"  Non  tuia  dirtcti,  non  terit  eomuaflexi" 

The  preceding  woodcut,  taken  from  Bartholin!,* 
illustrates  the  above  account. 

CORO'NA  ((jrf^wof),  a  Crown ;  that  is,  a  circa. 
lar  ornament  of  metal,  leaves,  or  flowers,  worn  by 
the  ancients  round  the  head  or  neck,  and  used  as  a 
festive  as  well  as  funereal  decoration,  and  as  a  re- 
ward of  talent,  military  or  naval  prowess,  and  civil 
worth.  It  includes  the  synonymes  of  the  species, 
for  which  it  is  often  used  absolutely,  art^ivti,  are^f, 
are^dvuaa,  corolla,  tertum,  -a.  garland  or  wreath. 

The  first  introduction  of  this  ornament  is  attrib- 
uted to  Janus  Bifrons,'  the  reputed  inventor  of  ships 
and  coinage,  whence  many  coins  of  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Sicily  bear  the  head  of  Janus  on  one  side,  and  a 
ship  or  a  crown  on  the  reverse. 

Judging  from  Homer's  silence,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  adopted  among  the  Greeks  of  the  he- 
roic ages  as  a  reward  of  merit  or  as  a  festive  deo- 
oration,  for  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  luxuries 
of  the  delicate  Phsacians  or  of  the  suiters.  But 
a  golden  crown  decorates  the  head  of  Venus  in  the 
hymn  to  that  goddess.* 

Its  first  introduction  as  an  honorary  reward  is 
attributable  to  the  athletic  games,  in  some  of  which 
it  was  bestowed  as  a  prize  upon  the  victor,*  from 
whenc«  it  was  adopted  in  the  Roman  circus.  It 
was  the  only  one  contended  for  by  the  Spartans  in 
their  gymnic  contests,  and  was  worn  by  them  whea 
going  to  battle.* 

The  Romans  refined  upon  the  practice  of  the 
Greeks,  and  invented  a  groat  variety  of  crowns, 
formed  of  different  materials,  each  with  a  separate 
appellation,  and  appropriated  to  a  particular  purpose. 
We  proceed  to  enumerate  these  and  their  proper- 
ties, including  in  the  same  detail  an  account  of  tl.e 
corresponding  ones,  where  any,  in  Greece. 

I.  CoBoiTA  Obsidionalis.  Among  the  honora- 
ry crowns  bestowed  by  the  Romans  for  military 
achievements,  the  most  difficult  of  attainment,  and 
the  one  which  conferred  the  highest  honour,  was 
the  corona  obiidiuruUi*,  presented  by  a  beleaguered 
army  after  its  liberation  to  the  general  who  broke 
up  the  siege.  It  was  made  of  grass,  or  weeds  and 
wild  flowers,'  thence  called  corona  gramirua,*  and 
graminca  obiidionali*,'  gathered  from  the  spot  on 
which  the  beleaguered  army  had  been  enclosed,"  in 
allusion  to  a  custom  of  the  early  ages,  in  which  the 
vanquished  par^,  in  a  contest  of  strength  or  agility. 


iducked  a  handtbl  of  grass  from  the  meadow  wbeia 


1.  (Melam.,  i.,  te.)— S.  (D«  Tibiii,  p.  403.)— 3.  (Atben.,  it., 
45.)— 4.  (1  ud  7.)— 9.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  it.,  38.— Pindar,  Olrmp., 
iT.,  30. — Argol.  in  Panvin.,  Da  Lud.  Cire.,  i.,  16.-  Uuuillon*! 
Vaiaa,  Tol.  iu.,  j/.  47.)— «.  (HaMi,  p.  198,  SOO,  tnnal.)— 7.  (Plin 
B.  N.,  nii.,  7.)  -6.  (Pliu.,  H.  N.,  xxii.,  4.)— B  (Lir.,  vii.,  37.) 
—10.  (Flu    )  <    •AnLOt'.  ,  t.,  t.— f  aatus  a.T.  ObailioaaU*.: 
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DM  Struggle  took  place,  and  gare  it  to  his  opponent 
•s  a  token  of  victory.'  A  list  or  the  few  KomanB 
who  gained  this  lionoar  is  given  by  Pliny.*  A  rep- 
resentation of  tlie  eormta  graminea  is  introduced  in 
the  preceding  woodcut.' 

II.  Corona  Civica,  the  second  in  honour  and  im- 
portance,* was  presented  to  the  soldier  who  had 
preserved  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen  in  battle,*  and 
thereibre  aozompanied  with  the  inscription  "  06 
nvcm  serratiun,"'  as  seen  on  the  medal  of  M.  Lep- 
((ius,  introduced  in  the  next  woodcut,  in  which  the 
letters  H.  O.  C.  S.  stand  for  hoatcm  ocddit,  eivem 
ftreant.  It  was  originally  made  of  the  ilex,  after- 
ward of  the  atculus,  and  finally  of  the  querau,^ 
three  different  sorts  of  oak,  the  reason  for  which 
choice  is  explained  by  Plutarch.*  It  is  represented 
in  the  next  woodcut,*  above  which  the  medal  of  Lep- 
iilus,"  just  mentioned,  is  placed. 


/is  the  possession  of  this  crown  was  so  high  an 
nonoor,  its  attainment  was  restricted  by  very  se- 
vere regulations,"  so  that  the  following  combina- 
tions must  have  been  satisfied  before  a  claim  was 
allowed:  To  have  preserved  the  life  of  a  Roman 
citizen  in  battle,  slain  his  opponent,  and  maintained 
the  ground  on  which  the  action  took  place.  The 
testimony  of  a  third  party  was  not  admissible ;  the 
person  rescued  must  himself  proclaim  the  fact,  which 
increased  the  difficulty  of  attainment,  as  the  Roman 
soldier  was  commonly  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
his  obligation  to  the  prowess  of  a  comrade,  and  to 
show  him  that  deference  which  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  to  his  preserver  if  the  claim  were  es- 
tablished."   Originally,  therefore,  the  corona  civica 


1.  (AuL  Gen.,  T.,  t.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  zzii.,  4.— Feftiu,  •.  T.Ob- 
adionalii.— S«rr.  ad  Virg.,  JEa.,  riii.,  1S8.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  izii.,  4, 
I.) — 3.  (Ouichanl,  De  Antiqais  Thamphw,  p.  SfiS. — Compara 
Hudonin  ad  PUa.,  H.  N.,  x.,  08.)— 4.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xn.,  S.)— 
•.  (Aol.  Cell.,  T.,  «.)—«.  (Stun:.,  Clem.,  i.,  M.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H. 
M.  XTi.,  9.)— 8.  (Qaaat.  Rom.,  p.  ISl,  ad.  Rcidi.)— 0.  (Jacob  da 
B^  Nnmism.  Anna  Imp.  Kom.,  pi.  Ik.)— 10.  ((}oltx,  Biitoii* 
Ci«anim  tx  Aniiq.  Nnmiimat.  Reatmt.,  xxxiii.,  I.)—- 11.  (Plin. 
R  N  ,  XTi.,  5  h-it  (Cio.,  Pro  Pine., M:) 

no 


was  presented  by  the  rescued  addier,-  after  Ji« 
claim  had  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  Iril*- 
une,  who  compelled  a  reluctant  party  to  come  fbi^ 
waiid  and  give  bis  evidence  ;*  but  nnder  the  Em- 
pire, when  the  prince  was  the  fountain  from  whence 
all  honours  emanated,  the  civic  crown  was  uu  lon- 
ger received  from  the  hands  of  the  peison  whoae 
preservation  it  rewarded,  bnt  from  the  prinre  him' 
self,  or  his  delegate.* 

The  preservation  of  the  life  of  an  aliy,  ema 
though  be  were  a  king,  would  not  confer  a  sniEcient 
title  for  the  civic  crown.  When  once  obtained,  it 
might  always  be  worn.  The  soldier  who  had  ac- 
quired it  had  a  place  reserved  next  to  the  senate  at 
all  the  public  spectacles ;  and  tbey,  as  well  as  tha 
rest  of  the  company,  rose  np  upon  hia  entrance. 
He  was  freed  from  iil  puUic  burdens,  aa  were  also 
his  father,  and  hia  paternal  grandfather;  and  the 
person  who  owed  his  Ufe  to  him  was  boimd,  ever 
after,  to  cherish  his  preserver  as  a  parent,  and  af- 
ford him  all  such  offices  as  were  due  from  a  son  to 
his  fhther.* 

A  few  of  the  principal  characters  who  gained 
this  reward  are  enumerated  in  the  following  pea- 
sages  :  Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  29 ;  xvi.,  5. — Liv.,  vi.,  90; 
X.,  46.  L.  Gellius  Publicula  proposed  to  confer  it 
upon  Cicero  for  having  detected  ^ind  crushed  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline;*  and  among  the  hononra 
bestowed  upon  Augustus  by  the  senate,  it  was  de- 
creed that  a  civic  crown  should  be  suspended  from 
the  top  of  his  house  ;*  hence  a  crown  of  oak  leaves, 
Mrith  the  inscription  ob  civu  lervatta,  is  frequently 
seen  on  the  reverse  of  the  Augustan  medals,  aa  also 
on  those  of  Galba,  Vitellius,  Vespasian,  Trajan,  dua., 
showing  that  they  likewise  assumed  to  themsdTW 
a  similar  honour. 

Other  cbapleta  of  leaves  of  many  kinds  wen 
used  both  at  Rome  and  in  Greece,  but  they  ai« 
distinct  in  character  and  purpose  from  the  «>•«■• 
cxtica.  An  oak  wreath  was  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
Jupiter ;'  but  that  has  no  acorns,  which  formed  ■ 
prominent  feature  in  the  corona  eitita  ,-*  and  likewise 
to  Hecate ;'  of  ivy  to  Bacchus,"  commonly  aeen  in 
hie  statues,  from  which  he  is  termed  KiaaoKOfoir.*^ 
Those  who  aasisted  at  a  sacrifice  wore  a  crown  ot 
bay,  and  the  victim  a  wreath  of  cypress,  pine,  or 
flowers,  and  leaves  of  the  tree  sacreid  to  the  deity 
to  whom  the  offering  was  made."  Romulus  be- 
atowed  a  crown -of  leaves  upon  Hostos  Hcstilios, 
as  the  first  man  who  stormed  the  city  of  Fidcon;'* 
and  the  army  paid  a  similar  compliinent  to  P  I>e- 
cius,  by  whom  it  was  saved  from  deatruction  dmiog 
the  Samnite  war." 

It  will  not  fail  to  be  remarked,  as  chartieteristie 
of  Roman  manners  and  early  republican  virtue,  that 
the  two  crowns  which  were  the  moat  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  held  in  U<.o  highest  honour,  possessed 
no  intrinsic  value. 

III.  CoBoRA  Naviui  or  RosTBATA,  called  also 
Clasiica."  It  ia  difficult  to  determine  whether 
these  were  two  distinct  crowns,  or  only  two  de- 
nominations for  the  same  one.  Virgil"  unites  both 
terms  in  one  sentence,  "Tempera  matah  fulgent 
roMtrata  corona."  But  it  aeems  probable  that  tha 
former,  besides  being  a  generic  term,  was  infrrioi 
in  dignity  to  the  latter,  and  given  to  the  aaflor  wb* 


I.  (Anl.  GoL,  T-  8.— Polrb.,  n.,  37.)— S.  (Polyb.,  L  e.)-« 
(Tacit.,  Ann.,  xt.,  IS, — Compare  iii.,  S.) — 4.  (Poljrb.,  tL,  S7  — 
Cic,  Pro  Plana.,  30.— Plin.,  U.  N.,  xri.,  $.— AaL  GdL,  v.,  •  | 
— S.  (Aul.  G«U.,  T^  6.)— «.  (Dion  Caaa.,  liii.,  18.— TaL  Ifac, 
ii.,  8,  fin.— Orid,  Faxt.,  i.,  814 ;  it.,  033.— Triat.,  III.,  i.,  &— 
Senec,  Clam.,  i.,  88.— Saet.,  Calig  ,  It.— Compara  ClawL,  IT 
—Tib.,  88.)— 7.  (Hamilton'!  Vaaea,  toI.  iii-  pL  L  )  -  8k  (IHia., 
B.  N.,  XTi.,  S.)— B,  (Soph.,  Fngm.  ap.  VtCcULMr,  Diatr.  is 
Ear.  Frag.,  p.  187.)— li  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xn.,  4.)— 11.  (Ifoa- 
BTmn.inBacch.,1.— Compara  •.)—la.  (Plin.,  I.e.}— 13.  (Pnu 
B.  N.,  XTi.,  8.)— 14.  (LiT.,ni.,  37.)— IS.  (Palate,  ii.,  81.)- ji 
(iEn.,  -riii.,  884.) 
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Mat  boarded  an  enemy's  shqij'  whereas  the  latter 
was  given  to  a  commander  who  destroyed  the 
whole  fleet,  or  gained  any  very  signal  victory.'  At 
ail  events,  they  were  both  made  of  gold  ;  and  one, 
at  least  (rottrata),  decorated  with  the  beaks  of 
Aips,  like  the  retire  in  the  Forum,'  as  seen  in  a 
Medal  of  Agrippa  ;*  the  other  (navo/u),  with  a  rep- 
(eaentiition  of  the  entire  bow,  as  abown  in  tbe  sub- 
|«Bad  woodcut.* 


Ite  Athenians  likewise  bestowed  golden  crowns 
for  naval  services,  sometimes  upon  the  person  who 
got  his  trireme  first  equipped,  and  at  others  upon 
the  captain  who  had  his  vessel  in  the  best  order.* 

IV.  CoROHi  Mdbalis.  The  first  man  who  scaled 
the  wall  of  a  besieged  city  was  presented  by  his 
commander  with  a  mural  crown.'  It  was  made 
of  gold,  and  decorated  with  turrets  (murt  ptnnu*), 
as  represented  in  the  next  woodcut  ;*  and  being 
one  of  the  highest  orders  of  military  decorations, 
was  not  awarded  to  a  claimant  until  aAer  a  strict 
investigation." 


Cyhele  is  always  represented  with  this  crown 
npon  her  head ;"  but  in  the  woodcut  annLxed"  the 
farm  of  the  crown  is  very  remarkable,  for  it  in- 
eiades  the  whole  tower  as  well  as  the  turrets,  thus 
allotding  a  carious  specimen  of  the  ancient  style  of 
tetification. 


autrtmu  or  waUturu,'  which  wat  ortt4iuenteu  ,v.iS 
the  palisades  (v*Ui)  used  iu  forming  an  intrench 
ment,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  woo<lcut  * 


V.  Ooisiii  CAffKBHsis  orViLLAEis.  The  first 
^dier  who  surmounted  the  vallum,  and  forced  an 
otrance  into  the  enemy's  camp,  was  in  like  man- 
jer  presented  with  a  golden  crown,  called  corona 

I.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  iri.,  X)— S.  (Compara  AnI.  Oell.,  v.,  t.— Lit., 
Mtpit.,  119.— Dio  Cua.,ilii.,  14.— Seneca,  De  BeB.,iii.,3t.— Fe*- 
Va^  ■.  T.  NaTmli*  Corone. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  riii.,  31 ;  xri.,  4. — Suet., 
Claad.,  17  )— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xtI.,  4.) — 4.  (Triitan,  Comment. 
Bialorq.  (lea  Empereiira,  torn,  i.,  p.  131.) — 5.  (Gutckard,  de  An- 
liq.  Tiiamphia,  p.  907.) — C.  (Demoatb.,  de  Corona  Fnef.  Nar., 
p.S<8.  ti9,  ed.  SchcfTer.)— 7.  (Aul.  Cell.,  v  ,  S,  4.— Lit.,  xzti., 
4B.>— 8.  (Aul.  Cell.,  1.  c.)—t.  (Guichard,  De  Antiq.  Trinmph., 
p.9U.)— 10.  (Lit.,  L  c— Compare  Suet.,  Aug.,  ».)— II.  (Lu- 
CRt.,  ii.,  MI7,  AlO  — Orid,  Fait.,  iT.,  SI9.— Compate  Viif.,  Mm^ 
'^tU.r    •M.y—a. (Csjliu,  HaeneU D'Antif..  nLr^jiLti 


VI.  CoKONA  TaiuMPHALts.  Thore  were  thi«e 
sorts  of  triumphal  crowns,  the  first  of  which  wa« 
worn  round  the  head  of  the  commander  during  his 
triumph.  It  was  made  with  laurel  or  bay  leave*,* 
which  idant  is  frequently  met  with  on  the  ancient 
coins,  both  with  the  berries  and  without  them.  It 
was  the  latter  kind,  according  to  Pliny,*  which  was 
used  in  the  triumph,  as  is  shown  in  the  annoxed 
woodcut,  from  a  medal  which  commemorates  th' 


Parthian  triumph  of  Ventidiua,  the  lieutenant  o! 
Antony.*  Being  the  most  honourable  of  the  thiee 
it  was  termed  Uure*  insignui'  and  intigni*  conmt 
triumphalu. 

The  second  one  was  of  gold,  often  enriched  with 
jewels,  which,  being  too  large  and  massive  to  be 
worn,  was  held  over  the  head  of  the  general  during 
his  triumph  by  a  public  officer  {terviu  publicu*''). 
This  crown,  as  well  as  the  former  one,  was  pre 
sented  to  the  victorious  general  by  his  army. 

The  third  kind,  likewise  of  gold  and  great  value, 
was  sent  as  presents  from  the  provinces  to  the  com- 
mander as  soon  as  a  triumph  had  been  decreed  to 
him,*  and  therefore  they  were  also  termed  provinei- 
alet.'.  In  the  early  ages  of  republican  virtue  and 
valour  these  were  gratuitous  presents,  but  before 
the  extinction  of  the  Republic  they  were  exacted 
as  a  tribute  under  the  name  of  aurum  coronarium,  to 
which  none  were  entitled  bat  those  to  whom  a  tri- 
umph had  been  decreed.  {Vii.  Aordh  CoBoxaai- 
DM.)  The  custom  of  presenting  golden  crowns 
firom  the  provinces  to  victorious  generals  was  like- 
wise in  use  among  the  Greeks,  for  they  were  pro- 
fusely lavished  upon  Alexander  after  his  conquest 
of  Darius." 

VII.  CoaoNA  OvALis  was  another  crown  of  leaa 
estimation,  appropriated  solely  to  commanders.  It 
was  given  to  those  who  merely  deserved  an  ot». 
tion,  which  happened  when  the  war  was  not  duly 
declared,  or  was  carried  on  against  a  very  inferioi 
force,  or  with  persons  not  considered  by  the  laws 
of  nations  as  lawful  enemies,  such  as  slaves  and 
pirates ;  or  when  the  victory  was  obtained  withoat 
danger,  difficulty,  or  bloodshed ;"  on  which  account 


1.  (Aul.  (Jell.,  T.,  6,  5.— Compare  Val.  Max.,  i.,  8,  «.)—«. 
(Guichaid,  Do  Antiq.  Triumpli.,  p.  M«.)— i.  (AuL  Oell.,  T.,  <1 
-Orid,  Pont.,  ll.j  ii.,  81.— Tibulf.,  L,  Tii.,  7.)— 4.  (H.  N.,  rr, 
IS.)— 5.  (Ooltz,  Hiat.  Cm.,  xlviii.,  J.)— «.  (Lit.,  Tji.,  IJ.)— 7. 
(Jut.,  Sat.,  i.,  41.)— 8.  (Plut.,  Paul.  jEmi..,  34.)— «.  (Te.fiU, 
Da  Coron.  MiL,  e.  II.)— 10.  (Athen.,  xii.,  J4.)— II.  (Aul  O'-J.. 
V-  ft— Faetua,  i.  t  Onlia  Oieoa.) 
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K  -ai  made  Oi  myrtle,  the  shrub  sacred  to  Venus: 
"  Qnod  non  Marliiu,  sed  quasi  Veneris  qoidam  tri- 
smphus  foret.'"  The  myrtle  ctown  is  shown  in 
the  vi'oodcui  annexed,  from  a  medal  of  Augustus 


VIII.  Corona  OLSjieiNA.  This  was  likewise  an 
honorary  wreath,  made  of  the  olive  leaf,  and  con- 
ferred upon  the  soldiers  as  well  as  their  command- 
ers. According  to  Gellius,'  it  was  giren  to  any 
person  or  persons  through  whose  instrumentality  a 
triumph  had  been  obtained,  but  when  they  were  not 
personally  present  in  tbe  action.  It  is  represented 
in  tbe  next  woodcut,  from  a  medal  of  Lepidus,*  and 
Wits  conferred  both  by  Augustus  and  tbe  senate 
k^oon  the  soldiery  on  several  occasions.* 


tJolden  crowns,  without  any  particular  designs- 
Jon.  were  frequently  presented  out  of  compliment 
by  one  individual  to  another,  and  by  a  general  to  a 
soldier  wLo  had  in  any  way  distinguished  himself.* 

The  Greeks,  in  general,  made  liut  little  use  of 
crowns  as  rewards  of  valour  in  the  eariier  and  bet- 
ter periods  of  their  history,  except  as  prizes  in  the 
ithletic  contests ;  but,  previous  to  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, crowns  of  gold  were  profusely  distributed, 
among  the  Athenians  at  least,  for  every  trifling  feat, 
whether  civil,  naval,  or  military,'  which,  though 
lavished  without  much  discrimination  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  character  of  the  receiving  parties,  were 
^till  subjected  to  certain  legal  restrictions  in  respect 
of  the  time,  place,  and  mode  in  which  they  were 
conferred.  They  could  not  be  presented  but  in  the 
public  assemblies,  and  with  the  consent,  that  is,  by 
suffrage,  of  the  people,  or  by  the  senators  in  their 
council,  or  by  the  tribes  to  their  own  members,  or 
by  the  StifioTtu  to  members  of  their  own  cJ^^of .  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  i£schines,  the  people 
could  not  lawfully  present  crowns  in  any  place  ex- 
cept in  their  assembly,  nor  the  senators  except  in 
tbe  senate-house ;  nor,  according  to  the  same  au- 
ttiority,  in  the  theatre,  which  is,  however,  denied 
by  Demosthenes ;  nor  at  the  public  games ;  and  if 
any  crier  there  proclaimed  the  crowns,  he  was  sub- 


I.  rAal  Coll.,  1.  c— PlaUTch,  Mircell.,  23.— Compare  Plin., 
R  N..  IT ,  39.— Dionyi.,  ».,  47.1— S.  (Gollz,  Hilt.  Cxt.,  nix., 
M>.>-.t  (».,  «)— 4.  (Oolti,  Hist.  Cm.,  iiiiii.,  5.)— 5.  (Dion 
Cms.,  1.1X.,  14  ;  xlri.,  40.)— 0.  (Lir.,  rii.,  10,  37  ;  x.,  44  ;  xxx., 
16  >— 7    (.^Kh.,  c.  Ctes. — Demoath.,  Pe  Conm.,  paMim.) 
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ject  to  in/ua.  Neither  could  any  person  holding 
an  office  receive  a  crown  while  he  was  vireiOmof 
that  is,  before  he  had  passed  his  accounts.  Bui 
crowns  were  sometimes  presented  by  foreign  cities 
to  particular  citizens,  which  were  termed  art^aviH 
(tviKoi,  corona  hoipitaUs.  This,  however,  could  no4 
be  done  until  the  ambassadors  from  hose  cities  had 
obtained  permission  from  the  people,  and  the  party 
for  whom  the  honour  was  intended  had  undergone 
a  public  investigation,  in  which  the  whole  course 
of  his  life  was  submitted  to  a  strict  inquiry.' 

The  principal  regulations  at  Rome  respect.£g 
these  honours  have  been  already  mentioned  io  die 
account  of  the  different  crowns  to  which  they  ap- 
plied. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  second  class  of  crowns, 
which  were  emblematical  and  not  honorary,  at  least 
to  the  person  who  wore  them,  and  the  adoption  of 
which  was  not,regulated  by  law,  but  custom.  Ot 
these  there  were  also  several  kinds. 

I.  CoBONA  Sackedotalis,  so  called  by  AmmiaBus 
Marcellinus.*  It  was  worn  by  the  priests  iiacar- 
doles),  with  the  exception  of  the  pontifex  Miiximua 
and  his  minister  (camiUus),  as  well  as  the  by-stand- 
ers,  when  officiating  at  the  sacrifice.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  confined  to  any  one  material, 
but  was  sometimes  made  of  olive  (see  preceding 
woodcut'),  sometimes  of  gold,*  and  sometimes  of 
ears  of  corn,  then  termed  corona  tpicea,  which  kind 
was  the  most  ancient  one  among  tbe  RJomans,*  and 
was  consecrated  to  Ceres,*  before  whose  temples  it 
was  customarily  suspended.'  It  was  likewise  le- 
garded  as  an  emblem  of  peace,*  m  which  character 
it  appears  in  the  subjoined  medal,  which  ooaunem- 
orates  tbe  conclusion  of  the  civil  war  between  Aa> 
tony  and  D.  Albi:i=s  Brutua.* 


II.  CoBoifA  FuNiBsis  and  Sbp-lcrbalis.  Tbe 
Greeks  first  set  tbe  example  of  crowning  the  dead 
with  chaplets  of  leaves  and  flowers,"  which  was 
imitated  by  the  Romans.  It  was  also  provided  by 
a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  any  person  who 
had  acquired  a  crown  might  have  it  placed  upon 
his  head  when  carried  out  in  the  funereal  proces- 
sion." Garlands  of  flowers  were  also  placed  upon 
the  bier,  or  scattered  from  the  windows  under 
which  the  procession  passed,'*  or  entwined  about 
the  cinerary  urn,"  or  as  a  decoration  to  the  tomb." 
In  Greece  these  crowns  were  commonly  made  of 
parsley  {aeXivov"). 

III.  Corona  Convivialis.  The  use  of  chaplets 
at  festive  entertainments  sprung  likewise  from 
Greece,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the  practice  of 
tying  a  woollen  fillet  tight  round  the  head,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  mitigating  the  effects  of  intoxication." 
Thus  Mercury  in  the  Amphitryon,"  when  he  is  about 


I.  (Mtck.,  c  Ctn.— Bemonh.,  Da  Conm.)— S.  (ixxix  ,  i,  I 
6.)— S.  (Suit.,  Theb.,  iii.,  46«.)— 4.  (Prndent..  11^  Sr/^  X, 
ion.— TertoU.,  Do  Idol.,  18.)— S.  (Plin.,  H.  N..  xriii.,  W  -* 
(Hor.,  Cnm.  Sc.,  30.— Tiball.,  II.,  i.,  4;  ?,  -,  IS.)— T  .Ti 
bnll.,  I.,  i.,  I«.— Compare  Apnl.,  Met.,  Ti  ji.  110,  od.  Vni  )  -« 
(Tiball.,  i.,lO,n.)—9.  (Golti,  Hiet.  C«  ,  iiii.,  S.)— 10.  ;Ea 
rip.,  Phon.,  IM7.— Scbol.  ad  loc.)— II.  (Cic,  De  Le(.,  ii ,  M 
— PUn.,  H.  N.,  ixi.,  «.>— IS.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  ixi.,  7.— Dionym. 
xi.,  S».)— 13.  (Plutarch,  Maicell.,  SO.  —  Dcmetr.,  «!.)— H 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  xii.,  3.— Grid,  Trial.,  III.,  ii.,  «.— Tibott,  IL 
It.,  «.)— is.  (Suida*,  a.  t.— Pint.,  Timol.,  SS.)— IS.  (ijislat. 
Erotic,  ap.  Athen.,  xt  .  It  t—X".  (Ill .  tr.,  18.) 
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M  Boam  dinnk,  says,  "  Ca^m  eoronam  niki  in 
cafM,  aitinulaia  ni  ate  einum."  But,  as  luxury 
mcreased,  they  were  made  of  various  flowers  or 
shrubs,  such  as  were  supposed  to  prevent  intoxica- 
tion ;  of  roses  (which  were  the  choicest),  violets, 
myrtle,  ivy,  phxtyra,  and  even  parsley.'  The  Ro- 
mans were  not  allowed  to  wear  these  crowns  in 
public,  "  in  usu  promiscuo,"  which  was  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  the  Greeks,  and  those  who  attempt- 
ed to  do  so  were  punished  with  imprisonment.* 

rv.  CoBONi  NtrpTiiLis.  The  bridal  wreath,  ari- 
fof  ya/t^Xtov,*  was  also  of  Greek  origin,  among 
whom  it  was  made  of  flowers  plucked  by  the  bride 
herself,  and  not  bought,  which  was  of  ill  omen.* 
Among  the  Romans  it  was  made  of  verbena,  also 
gathered  by  the  bride  herself,  and  worn  under  the 
/lammeum,*  with  which  the  bride  was  always  en- 
veloped.* The  bridegroom  also  wore  a  chaplet.' 
The  doors  of  his  house  were  likewise  decorated 
with  garlands,*  and  also  the  bridal  couch.* 

V.  CoKOKA  Natalitia,  the  chaplet  suspended 
over  the  door  of  the  vestibule,  in  the  houses  of  both 
Athens  and  Rome,  in  which  a  child  was  born."  At 
Athens,  when  the  infant  was  male,  the  crown  was 
made  of  olive ;  when  female,  of  wool ;"  at  Rome  it 
was  of  laurel,  ivy,  or  parsley." 

Besides  the  crowns  enumerated,  there  were  a 
tew  others  of  specific  denominations,  which  receiv- 
ed their  names  either  from  the  materials  of  which, 
or  the  manner  in  which,  they  were  composed. 
These  were : 

I.  Corona  Lonoa,"  which  is  commonly  thought  to 
resemble  what  we  call  a/iutoon,  and,  as  such,  seem 
to  have  been  chiefly  used  to  decorate  tombs,  curule 
chairs,  triumphal  cars,  houses,  &c.  But  the  word 
must  have  had  a  more  precise  meaning,  and  was 
probably  i-.alled  longa  from  its  greater  size,  and 
meant  a  circular  string  of  anything,  hke  the  "  rosa- 
17"  used  by  the  lower  orders  in  Catholic  countries 
to  recKJD  up  their  prayers,  which  in  Italy  is  still 
called  la  corona,  doubtless  tracing  its  origin  to  the 
eorana  longa  of  their  heathen  ancestors,  to  which 
description  it  answers  exactly. 

n  CoKONA  Etrusca  was  a  golden  crown,  made 
10  imitate  the  crown  of  oak  leaves,  studdhd  with 
gems,  and  decorated  with  ribands  {lemniici)  or  ties 
of  gold."  Any  crown  fastened  with  these  ribands, 
whether  real  or  artificially  represented,  was  also 
termed  corona  lemnueata,  a  specimen  of  which  is 
given  by  Caylus." 

m.  CoROMA  Pactilu,"  probably  the  same  as  the 
corona  jdectUit  of  Plautus,*'  corona  torta,"  fleza," 
art^vot  nXexTa','"  and  ncwAiordf  (rre^dvof ."  It  was 
made  of  flowers,  shrubs,  grass,  ivy,  wool,  or  any 
flexible  material  twisted  together. 

rv.  Corona  Sotilis,  the  crown  used  by  the  Salii 
at  their  festivals.**    It  was  made  in  the  first  in- 
stance of  any  kind  of  flowers  sewed  together,  in- 
»'    jd  of  being  wreathed  with  their  leaves  and 
ka ;  but  subsequently  it  was  confined  to  the  rose 
f,  the  choicest  leaves  of  which  were  selected 


u  'M*Tt.,  Ept;r  xiii.,  1S7.— Hor.,  Cum.,  II.,  vii.,  34.— Id., 
t,  11.,  iii.,  as«.— id.,  Ctrm.,  I.,  zxxviii.,  1.— Jut.,  Sat.,  t.,  X. 
tof.,  Edog.,  Ti.,  K.— OTid,  Fut.,  t.,  S33,  337,  Ml.— Tacit., 
IB.,  ij.,  97.— Capitolhi.,  Venu,  S.)— S.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  zxi.,  <.— 
"  ipan  Hor.,  Sat.,  II.,  iii.,  2M.— Val.  Max.,  ri.,  9,  ext.  1.}— 3. 
Idjril.,  i.,  88.)— 4.  (Alex,  ab  Alex.,  ii.,  5.)— 5.  (FeMus,  a. 
>lb.>--<l.  (CatDll.,  Ixi.,  S,  a— Cic,  De  Orat.,  iii.,  58.)— 7. 
lIL,  Da  Conm.  Mil.,  c.  13.— Claud.,  Nupt  Honor,  ec  Mar., 
-Plaut.,  Ca».,  IV.,  1.,  ».)— 8.  (Catnll.,  Ixiv.,  294.— Juv., 
Ti.,M,S7.)— 0.  (Apollon.  Rhod.,  iv.,  1143.)  — 10.  (Jut., 
ii.,  Si.  —  Meuniua,  Auic.  Lrct.,  It.,  10.)  —  1 1.  (Heaych., 


l>SK^^.p(.,n.,t».  —  Meaniua,AUic.  !,«:[.,  IT.,  lu.)  — 11.  (neaycn., 
'-■•  •#\4-»v.  Zr^ret.)— IS.  (Bartholin.,D«Paeni.,p.  IJ7.)— 13.  (Cic, 
!  '.■*  i%-  Jft  Leg.,  2 1.— Orid,  Faat,  It.,  738.)— 14.  (Piin.,  H.  N.,  xii.,  4  ; 

txiiii.,  4.)  —  15.  (Recuail  d'Antiq.,  toL  t  ,  pi.  57,  No.  3.)  —  1*. 

rUn.,  H.  N.,  iTi.,  8.)— 17.  (Bacch.,  1.,  i.,  37.)  — 18.  (Propert., 

iL.  to,  18,  ed.  Kuiuoel.)— 19.  (AuL  Gall.,  XTiii.,  8.)— 10.  (Xen. 

Cuoph.,  ap.  Atban.,  xt.,  32.)  —  SI.  (Eabaliu,  Comieiu,  I.  c.)— 

IS.  fPIis.,  H.  N.,  xxi.,  &) 

Rt 


from  the  whole  flower,  and  sewed  togetlici  by  ■ 
skilful  hand,  so  as  to  form  an  elegant  chaplei.' 

V.  Corona  1'onsa  or  Tonsilis*  was  m  ('a  trf 
leaves  only,  of  the  olive  or  laurel  for  instanu,'  and 
so  called  in  distinction  to  nexitis  and  aJr/n,  in 
which  the  whole  branch  was  inserted 

VI.  Corona  Radiata*  was  the  one  given  to  the 
gods  and  deified  heroes,  and  assumed  b>  urfi  of 
the  emperors  as  a  token  of  their  divinity  (,  may 
be  seen  on  the  (M>ins  of  Trajan,  Caligula.  M  y.are 
lius,  Valerius  Probus,  Theodosius,  <Stc  ,  an<:  ir  f'ven 
in  the  woodcut  annexed,  from  a  medal  oi  Mari  in- 
tony.* 


VII.  The  crown  of  vine  lea'  es  (pampinea)  was 
appropriated  to  Bacchus,*  and  t  jnsiilered  a  symbol 
of  ripeness  approaching  to  dec  ■.y  i  whence  the  Ro- 
man knight,  when  he  saw  C-audius  with  such  11 
crown  upon  his  head,  augviaJ  that  he  would  not 
survive  the  autumn.' 

•CORCNE  (Kopovri),  th«  Corvut  Corone,  or  Car 
rion  Crow.  (Vid.  Cobai.*/  The  specific  name  of 
biiXio^  Kopuvri  is  applied  hy  Aristotle'  and  by  .£li- 
an'  to  a  water  bird,  which  was,  no  doubt,  some  spe- 
cies either  of  the  cormorant  or  coot.  It  occurs 
also  in  the  Odyssey  of  Homer"  as  a  sea-bird." 

•CORCNOPUS  [Kopuvovovc),  a  plant,  about 
which  there  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion, 
but  which,  in  all  probability,  is  the  same  with  the 
Buck's-hom  Plantain,  ir  Planiago  Coronoput.^' 

CORPUS.     iVid.  Collegium.) 

CORPUS  JURIS  CIVI'LIS.  The  three  great 
compilations  of  Justinian,  the  Institutes,  the  Pan- 
dects,  and  the  Code,  together  with  tbe  Novella, 
form  one  body  of  law,  and  were  considered  as  such 
by  the  glossatores,  who  divided  it  into  five  volumi- 
na.  The  Pandects  were  distributed  into  three  vo- 
lumina,  under  the  respective  names  of  Digestum 
Vetus,  Infortiatum,  and  Digestum  Novum.  The 
fourth  volume  contained  the  first  nine  books  of  the 
Codex  Repetite  Preelectionis.  The  fifth  volume 
contained  the  Institutes,  the  Liber  Authenticorum 
or  Novelise,  and  the  last  three  books  of  the  Codex 
The  division  into  five  volumina  appears  xi  the  old- 
est editions  ;  but  the  usual  arrangement  now  is,  the 
Institutes,  Pandects,  the  Codex,  and  Novelise.  The 
name  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  was  not  given  to  this 
collection  by  Justinian,  nor  by  any  of  the  glossato- 
res. Savigny  asserts  that  the  name  was  used  in 
the  twelfth  century :  at  any  rate,  it  became  common 
from  the  date  of  the  edition  of  D.  Gotliofredus  of 
1904. 

Most  editions  of  the  Corpus  also  contain  the  fol- 
lowing matter:  Thirteen  edicts  of  Justinian,  five 
constitutions  of  Justin  the  younger,  several  consti- 
tutions of  Tiberius  the  younger,  a  series  of  consti- 


.  (PUn.,  1.  c)-2.  (Virg.,  Mu.,  r.,  »5«.)— 3.  (Serv.  ad  Virg, 
Geoig.,  iii.,  21.)— 4.  (Stat.,  Theb.,  i.,  S8.)— 5.  (Goltz,  Iliat 
Cxa.,  xWi.,  3.)  —  6.  (Hot.,  Carm.,  III.,  zxt.,  SO  ;  IV.,  Till.,  33.1 
—7.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xi.,  4.  —  Compan  Anemidor.,  i.,  79.)— ft 
(Arintot.,  H.  A.,  Tiii..  S.)— 9.  (N.  A., :  /.,  S3.)— 10.  (t.,  66.)- 
II.  (Adanu,  Append.,  t.  r.)- IS.  (ThoMihraat.,  H.  P.,  Tii.,  &  - 
Id.,  C.  P.,  ii.,  5.— Dioavr.,  ii.,  156.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t  I 
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1 0/  Justiniun,  Justin,  and  Tiberius ;  118  No- 
vdlK  of  Leo,  a  constitution  of  Zeno,  and  a  number 
of  constitutions  of  different  emperors,  under  the 
name  of  BaatXiKtu  Aiai  ufctf,  or  Imperatoriie  Con- 
stitutiones ;  the  Canones  Sanctorum  et  venerando- 
rmn  Apostolorum,  Libri  Feudorum,  a  constitution 
uf  the  Emperor  F'^deric  II.,  two  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII.,  callei'  ExtrtTagantes,  and  a  Liber  de 
pace  Constantie.  Some  editions  also  contain  the 
ftagmcnts  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  of  the  prstorian 
edict,  Slo. 

Some  editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris  are  published 
with  the  glosse,  and  some  without.  The  latest  edi- 
tion with  the  glossse  is  that  of  J.  Fehius,  Lugd., 
1627,  six  vols,  folio.  Of  the  editions  without  the 
dossie,  the  most  important  are,  that  of  Russardus, 
Lugd.,  1561,  3  vols,  folio,  which  was  several  times 
reprin'.ed ;  Contius,  Lugd.,  1571  and  1581,  15  vols. 
l3mo ;  Lud.  Charondte,  Antw.,  1675,  folio ;  Dionys. 
Gothufredi,  Lugd.,  1583,  4to,  of  which  there  are 
various  editions ;  one  of  the  best  is  that  of  Sim.  Van 
Leuwen,  Amst.,  1663,  folio  ;  G.  Chr.  Gebaueri,  cura 
G.  Aug.  Spangenberg,  Goetting.,  1776-1797,  3  vols. 
4to  ;  Schrader,  uf  which  only  the  Institutes  are  yet 
published. 

*CORRU'DA,  the  name  by  which  the  wild  As- 
paragus was  known  among  the  Romans  (iairapayo^ 
iypiof,  or  irerpaiot).  According  to  Pliny,'  some 
railed  it  Libyca ;  the  Attics,  harminium.  Another 
Greek  name  was  myacanthus.  The  name  in  mod- 
em Greece  is  anapdyyi  or  mapayyia.  Sibthorp 
found  it  in  Bithynia  and  the  Peloponnesus.' 

CORTrNA,  in  its  primary  sense,  a  large  circu- 
lar vessel  for  containing  liquids,  and  used  in  dyeing 
wool,'  and  receiving  oil  when  it  first  flows  from  the 
press.* 

n.  CoKTiNi  also  signified  a  vase  in  which  water 
was  carried  round  the  circus  during  the  games,*  as 
some  think,  for  the  refreshment  of  the  spectators  in 
the  cavca,  but  more  probably  to  be  used  in  the 
XKrae,  when  required  either  for  the  horses,  drivers, 
X  attendants ;  which  interpretation  gains  confirm- 
ation from  the  ancient  bas-reliefs,  in  most  of  which 
men  or  children  are  represented  with  a  water-jug  in 
<heir  hands  attending  the  course,  as  represented  in 
the  woodcut  in  page  353,  in  which  two  of  the  children 
thrown  down  by  the  horses  are  furnished  with  a 
vessel  of  this  kind. 

III.  CoRTiNi  was  also  the  name  of  the  table  or 
hollow  slab,  supported  by  a  tripod,  upon  which  the 
priestess  at  Delphi  sat  to  deliver  her  responses : 
and  hence  the  word  is  used  for  the  oracle  itself.' 
The  Romans  made  tables  of  marble  or  bronze  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Delphian  tripod,  which  they  used 
as  we  do  our  sideboards,  for  the  purpose  of  display- 
ing their  plate  at  an  entertainment,  or  the  valuables 
contained  in  their  temples,  as  is  still  done  in  Cath- 
olic countries  upon  the  altars.  These  were  termed 
eortinee  Dclphica,  or  Delphica  simply.' 

IV.  From  the  conical  form  of  the  vessel  which 
contains  the  first  notion  « f  the  word,  it  came  also 
lo  signify  the  vaulted  part  of  a  theatre  over  the 
stage  (magni  cortina  theatrif),  such  as  is  in  the 
Odelum  of  Pericles,  the  shape  of  which  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  was  made  to  imitate  the  tent  of  Xerx- 
es ;'  and  thence  metaphorically  for  anything  which 
bore  the  appearance  of  a  dome,  as  the  vault  of 
heaven  ;'•  or  of  a  circle,  as  a  group  of  listeners  sur- 
lounding  any  object  of  attraction." 


I.  (II.  N.,  IV.,  37;  iix.,4;  ix.,  10.)  — 3.  (BiUerbaek,  Flora 
tlMno,  p.  »S,  »4.)-3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  «2.)— 4.  (CMo,  De 
t»  Ruit,  06.)— S.  (Plmul.,  P.ion.,  V.,  t.,  2.)— «.  (Viig.,  jEn., 
ri^  847.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixiir.,  8.— Schol.  id  Hot.,  Snt.,  1., 
ri.,  11».— Mart.,  lii .  «,  7.— Suet.,  OetST.,  58.)— 8.  (S«»«r.  in 
Ctn.,  JW.)— 9.  (P.nf.,  i.,  SO,  «  3.— Plutarch,  Pericl.,  13.)— 10. 
(Enniua  •p.  Van.,  Di  Ling.  La^.,  viii.,  48,  «d.  MdlUr.)  — II. 
(Tacit..  I>e  rtnt.,  10.) 
tl4 


CORYBANTES  (TS.opi6<a>Tti)-  Tha  bisUH/  ui 
explanation  of  the  deities  bearing  thit  name,  in  tiM 
early  mythology  of  Greece,  cannot  be  given  in  thia 
place,  as  it  would  lead  us  to  enter  into  historical 
and  mythological  questions  beyond  the  limits  of  ttua 
Dictionary.  Tlie  Coiybantes,  of  whom  we  have  to 
speak  here,  were  the  ministers  or  priests  of  Rbai 
or  Cybele,  the  great  mother  of  the  gods,  who  was 
worshipped  in  Phrygia.  In  their  solemn  fesUvah 
they  displayed  the  most  extravagant  fur;  in  their 
dances  in  armour,  as  well  as  in  the  aotompanying 
music  of  flutes,  cymbals,  and  drums.'  Hence  ko- 
py&xvria/iof  was  Uie  name  given  to  an  imagioaiy 
disease,  in  which  persons  felt  as  if  some  great  noian 
were  rattling  in  their  ears.* 

CORYBANT'ICA  (Ko/w6»vrud),  a  festival  and 
mysteries  celebrated  at  Cnussos  in  Crete,  in  com- 
memoration of  one  Corybas,*  who,  in  common  with 
the  Curetes,  brought  up  Zeus,  and  concealed  him 
from  his  father  Cronos  in  that  island.  Other  ac- 
counts say  that  the  Corybantea,  nine  in  number, 
independent  of  the  Curet^  saved  and  educated  Ze- 
us ;  a  third  legend*  states  that  Cotybas  was  the  father 
of  the  Cretan  Apollo  who  disputed  the  sovereignty 
of  the  island  with  Zeus.  But  to  which  of  these 
three  traditions  the  festival  of  the  Corybantica  owed 
its  origin  is  uncertain,  although  the  first,  which  was 
current  in  Crete  itself,  seems  to  be  best  entitled  to 
the  honour.  All  we  know  of  the  Corybantica  is, 
that  the  person  to  be  initiated  was  seated  on  a 
Uirone,  and  that  those  who  initiated  him  formed  a 
circle  and  danced  around  him.  This  part  of  the 
solemnity  was  called  •Sp6vuat(  or  ^poriaftot.' 

CORYMBDS  (Kdfnifi6o()  was  a  particular  mode 
of  wearing  the  hair  among  the  Greek  women,  which 
is  explained  in  the  article  Coma  (p.  391).  The  fj)- 
lowing  woodcut,  taken  from  Millingen,*  representa 
a  woman  wboee  hair  is  dressed  in  this  manner. 


Corymbium  is  used  in  a  similar  aense  by  Pefo- 
nius.' 

CORYS  (x&nif).    (Fui.  Galka.) 

C0RVU8,  f  a  sort  of  crane,  used  by  0.  OniLoa 
against  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  battle  fon^ 
off  Myle,  in  Sicily  (B.C.  360).  The  Romans,  we 
are  told,  being  unused  to  the  sea,  saw  that  theit 


I.  (Smb.,  X.,  3,  p.  367,  ed.  Taiichnitz.)  —  t.  (Plato,  Critaa. 
p.  M,  D.,  with  Stallbaoai'a  nota.)— 3.  (Strabo,  x.,  3.  p.  an,«4 
Tauchn.)— 4.  (Cic,  Da  Nat.  Daor.,  iii.,  t3.>— 9.  (H  ito,  Eotlix 
ilem.,  p.  377,  D.— Sioi,  Chrvvjat.,  Oral.,  xii.,  p.  3S!  —  rmelM 
Thaol  PI>t.,Ti.,  lt.)-<.  (Paiiilnna  Aat^vaa,  plttt  M)l)— T.  I« 
110  > 
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•Mr  chance  ol  tidoor  was  by  briDging  a  sea-fi^t 
to  raaemble  one  on  land.  For  this  purpose  they  in- 
tented  a  machine,  of  which  Polybius'  has  led  a 
minote,  althoagh  not  very  perspicaous,  description. 
In  the  ibre  part  or  the  ship  a  round  pole  was  fixed 
perpendicularly,  twenty-four  feet  in  height  and  about 
nine  inches  in  diameter  -,  at  the  top  of  this  was  a 
piTot,  upon  which  a  ladder  was  set,  thirty-six  feet 
m  length  and  four  in  breadth.  The  laidder  was 
gnaidf^  by  crossbeams,  fastened  to  the  upright  pole 
by  a  ring  of  wood,  which  turned  with  the  pivot 
aboTe.  Along  the  ladder  a  rupe  was  passed,  one 
«ad  of  which  took  hold  of  the  corvu*  by  means  of  a 
nng.  The  comt  itself  was  a  strung  piece  of  iron, 
Witti  a  spike  at  the  end,  which  was  raised  or  low- 
ered by  drawing  in  or  letting  out  the  rope.  When 
an  enemy's  ship  drew  near,  the  machine  was  turned 
outward,  by  means  of  the  pivot,  in  the  direction  of 
the  assailant.  Another  part  of  the  machine,  which 
Polybius  has  not  clearly  described,  is  a  breastwork, 
let  down  (as  it  would  seem)  from  the  ladder,  and 
aerring  as  a  bridge,  on  which  to  board  the  enemy's 
TesaeL*  By  means  ofthese  cranes,  the  Carthaginian 
ships  were  either  broken  or  closely  locked  with  the 
Rinoan,  and  Duilius  gained  a  complete  victory. 

The  word  corma  is  also  applied  to  various  kinds 
of  grappling-hooks,  such  as  the  utrmu  demoUlor, 
mentioniied  by  Vitruvius*  for  pulling  down  walls,  or 
tlie  terrible  engine  spoken  of  by  Tacitus,*  which, 
b^Bg  fixed  on  the  walls  of  a  fortified  place,  and 
aoddenly  let  down,  carried  off  one  of  the  besieging 
party,  and  then,  by  a  turn  of  the  machine,  put  him 
down  within  the  walls.  The  word  is  used  by  Cel- 
808  for  a  scalpeL  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark 
that  all  these  meanings  have  their  origin  in  the  sup- 
posed resemblance  of  the  various  instruments  to 
U:e  beak  of  a  raven. 

•CORVUS.  the  Crow.    {Vid.  Cotowa.) 

•CORTLUS  (mywXor),  the  Hazel-tree,  or  Corylxu 
Atditau.    (Va.  AvcLLANA  Nuz.) 

COKYTOS  or  CORYTUS  (yupvrit,  KoprrSf),  a 
Bow-case.  This  was  worn  suspended  by  a  belt 
•t^  Baltscs)  over  the  right  shoulder,*  and  it  fre- 
qnently  held  the  arrows  as  well  as  the  bow  (lagiuir 
ftri  etrftif).  On  this  account,  it  is  often  confound- 
ed with  the  PBABrrBA  or  quiver. 

It  is  generally  carried  hy  the  armed  Persians, 
who  are  represented  on  the  PeraepoUtan  bas-reliefs ; 
and  in  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  we  observe 
liie  agreement  between  them  and  the  European  na- 
iinos  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Euzine  Sea : 


'  hnUmt  en  nemo,  qui  mm  eciyim  el  Tom 
Telaqne  eipereo  IttriiUi  ftUe  gehtt."^ 

Though  its  use  was  comparatively  lare  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  find  it  exhibited  in  a 
bas-relief  in  the  Museo  Pio  Clementino,*  which 
adorned  the  front  of  a  temple  of  Hercules  near  Ti- 
bur.  (Vid.  Aacus.)  This  bow-case  seems  to  be 
of  leather.    See  the  preceding  woodcut. 

COSMETiE,  a  class  of  slaves  among  the  Ro- 
mans, whose  duty  it  was  to  dress  and  adorn  ladies.* 
Some  writers  on  antiquities,  and  among  them  Bft- 
tiger  in  bis  Sabina,*  have  supposed  that  the  cosnio- 
Ue  were  female  slaves,  but  the  passage  of  Juvenal 
is  alone  sufficient  to  refute  this  opinion  ;  for  it  was 
not  customary  for  female  slaves  to  take  off  their 
tunics  when  a  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  upon 
them.  There  was,  indeed,  a  class  of  female  slaves 
who  were  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
cosmets  ;  but  they  were  called  comutritt,  a  name 
which  Nevius  chose  as  the  title  for  one  of  his  com- 
edies.* 

COSMI  (Koofioi).  The  social  and  politicEd  insti- 
tutions of  Crete  were  so  completely  Dorian  in  char- 
acter, and  so  similar  to  the  Spartan,  that  it  was  a 
disputed  point  among  the  ancients  whether  the 
Spartan  constitution  had  its  origin  there,  or  the 
Cretan  was  transferred  from  Lacunia  to  Crete. 
The  historian  Ephorus*  expressly  states  that  the 
Spartan  institutions  bad  their  origin  in  Crete,  but 
were  perfected  and  completed  in  Sparta ;  so  that 
there  is  good  reason  for  the  assertion  of  Mfiller' 
"  that  the  constitution  founded  on  the  principles  of 
the  Doric  race  was  there  first  moulded  into  a  'in- 
sistent shape,  but  even  in  a  more  simple  and  abtv- 
quated  form  than  in  Sparta  at  a  subsequent  period.** 
Thus  much,  at  any  rate,  we  know  for  certain,  that 
there  were  various  Dorian  cities  in  the  island,  the 
political  arrangements  of  which  so  closely  resem- 
bled each  other,  that  one  form  of  government  was 
ascribed  to  all.*  In  the  earliest  ages  of  which  we 
have  historical  information,  this  was  an  aristocracy 
consisting  of  three  component  bodies,  the  cosmi,  the 
gerusia,  and  the  ecclesia.  The  cosmi  were  ten  in 
number,  and  are  by  Aristotle,  Ephorus,  and  Ciceio* 
compared  to  the  ephors  at  Sparta.  Miiller,  how 
ever,"  compares  them  with  the  Spartan  kings,  and 
supposes  them  to  have  succeeded  to  the  functions 
of  the  kingly  office ;  which  Aristotle  (probably  allu- 
ding to  the  age  of  Minos)  tells  us  was  at  one  time 
established  in  Crete.  These  cosmi  were  ten  in 
ninnber,  and  chosen,  not  from  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  from  certain  yivri  or  houses,  which  were 
probably  of  more  pure  Doric  or  Achaian  descent 
than  their  neighbours.  The  first  of  them  in  rank 
was  called  protocosmus,  and  gave  his  name  to  the 
year.  They  commanded  in  war,  and  also  conduct- 
ed the  business  of  the  state  with  the  representa- 
tives and  ambassadors  of  other  cities.  With  re- 
spect to  the  domestic  government  of  the  state,  they 
appear  to  have  exerciwd  a  joint  authority  with  the 
members  of  the  yepovaia,  as  they  are  said  to  have 
consulted  with  them  on  the  most  important  mf- 
ters."  In  the  times  subsequent  to  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander, they  also  performed  certain  duties  whick 
bore  a  resemblance  to  the  introduction  of  the  law- 
suits into  court  by  the  Athenian  magistrates.-' 
Their  period  of  office  was  a  year ;  but  any  of  them 
during  that  time  might  resign,  and  was  also  liable 
to  deposition  by  his  colleagues.  In  some  cases,  to'^ 
they  might  be  indicted  for  neglect  of  their  duties 
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COTHURNUS 


On  tbe  whole,  we  may  conclude  that  they  foimed 
Ihe  executive  and  chief  power  in  most  of  tbe  cities 
of  Crete. 

The  yepmaia,  or  council  of  elaers,  called  by  the 
Cretans  ^ovTJi,  consisted,  according  to  Aristotle,' 
■)f  thirty  members  who  had  formerly  been  cosmi, 
and  wero  in  other  respects  approv^  of  (ru  uaA/i 
diKt/iii  Kpivofievoi').  They  retained  their  office  for 
Ufe,  and  are  said  to  have  decided  in  all  matters  that 
came  before  them  according  to  their  own  judgment, 
aud  not  agreeably  to  any  fixed  code  of  laws.  They 
are  also  said  to  have  been  irresponsible,  which,  how- 
ever, hardly  implies  that  they  were  independent  of 
tbe  "  unwritten  law"  of  custom  and  usage,  or  unin- 
fluenced by  any  fixed  principles.*  On  important 
o<;casions,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  they  were 
Sv/iSovXai,  or  councillors  of  the  cosmi. 

The  democratic  element  of  the  ecclesia  was  al- 
most powerless  in  the  constitution  ;  its  privileges, 
too,  seem  to  have  been  merely  a  matter  of  form ; 
:br,  as  Aristotle  observes,  it  exercised  no  function 
of  government  except  ratifying  the  decrees  of  the 
yipovTtc  and  the  Koa/ioi.  It  is,  indeed,  not  improb- 
able that  it  was  only  summoned  to  give  its  sanction 
to  these  decrees ;  and.  though  this  may  appear  to 
imply  the  power  of  withholding  assent,  still  the 
force  of  habit  and  custom  would  prevent  such  an 
alternative  being  attempted,  or,  perhaps,  even 
thought  of* 

From  these  observations,  it  is  clear  that  the  Cre- 
tan constitution  was  formerly  a  Dorian  aristocracy, 
which,  in  the  age  of  Aristotle,  had  degenerated  to 
what  he  calls  a  dwaoreto,  t.  c,  a  government  vest- 
ed in  a  few  privileged  families.  These  quarrelled 
one  among  the  other,  and  raised  factions  or  parties, 
in  which  the  demus  Joined,  so  that  the  constitution 
was  frequently  broken  up,  and  a  temporary  mon- 
archy, or,  mther,  anarchy,  established  on  its  ruins. 
Hie  cosmi  -vere,  in  fact,  often  deposed  by  the  most 
powerfu'.  r.iizens,  when  the  latter  wished  to  impede 
tbe  course  of  justice  against  themselves  (/ai  dovvai 
iUa(),  and  an  iKoa/ua  then  ensued,  without  any 
loral  magistrates  at  the  head  of  the  state. 

In  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  power  of  the  aristoc- 
racy had  been  completely  overthrown  ;  for  he  tells 
us  that  the  election  of  the  magistrates  was  annual, 
and  determined  by  democratical  principles.*  In 
other  respects,  also,  he  points  out  a  difference  be- 
tween the  institutions  of  Crete  and  those  of  Lycur- 
gus  at  Sparta,  to  which  they  had  been  compared  by 
other  writers. 

MuUer  observes  that  the  cosmi  were,  so  far  as 
we  know,  the  chief  magistrates  in  all  the  cities  of 
Crete,  and  that  the  constitution  of  these  cities  was 
in  all  essential  points  the  same  ;  a  proof  that  their 
political  institutions  were  determined  by  the  princi- 
ples of  the  governing,  i.  e.,  the  Doric,  race. 

We  will  now  briefly  explain  some  of  tbe  social 
relations  of  the  Cretans,  which  were  almost  identi- 
cal with  those  uf  the  Spartans. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Dorian  part  of  the  island 
were  divided  into  three  classes,  the  freemen,  the 
periceci  or  inrnxooi,  and  the  slaves.  The  second 
class  was  as  old  as  the  time  of  Minos,  and  was  un- 
doubtedly composed  of  the  descendants  of  the  con- 
qbercd  population  ;  they  hved  in  the  rural  districts, 
round  the  voXetc  of  the  conquerors ;  and,  though 
personally  free,  yet  exercised  none  of  the  privileges 
or  influence  of  citizens,  either  in  the  administration 
ami  enactment  of  the  laws,  or  the  use  of  heavy 
arms.  They  occupied  certain  lands,  for  which  they 
paid  a  yearly  tribute  or  rent,  supposed,  from  a  state- 
ment in  Atbencus,*  to  have  been  an  JBginetic  stat- 
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er.  The  expression  of  Doeiadas,  0  sm  wbum  Atbe- 
nsns  quotes,  namely,  top  dov^v  t  (oarot,  probably 
refers  to  the  perioeci,  doijAoi  being  used  as  a  geaetit 
term  for  those  who  were  not  full  and  free  citizens. 

Hie  slaves  were  divided  into  two  classes,  tha 
public  bondsmen  (^  koiv^  davXtia),  and  the  sUves 
of  individuals,  llie  former  were  called  the  ^i>ua, 
ftvoia,  /tvuta,  or  iiivuta  amoioc :  tbe  latter,  ftfofii^ 
Toi  or  KXapuToi.  The  i^ofuurai  were  so  named 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  lots  of  land,  or  ofgyt'oi, 
assigned  to  private  citizens,  and  were  thetofore  ag- 
ricultural bondsmen  (oi  kot'  aypmi' ).  Tbeuvoia  waa 
distinguished,  by  more  precise  writers,  both  from 
the  perioeci  and  the  aphamiots ;  so  that  it  has  been 
concluded  that  every  state  in  Crete  possessed  a 
public  domain,  cultivated  by  the  mnotte,  just  as  the 
priva'!!  allotments  were  by  tbe  bondsmen  of  the  in- 
dividual proprietors.  We  would  here  observe,  with 
Mr.  Thiriwall,  that  the  word  /evola  is  more  probably 
connected  with  i/iuf  than  Minos. 

The  origin  of  the  class  called  uvoi'o,  and  the  xXa- 
parai,  was  probably  twofold ;  for  the  analogy  of 
other  cases  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  c«m- 
sisted  partly  of  the  slaves  of  the  conquered  freemen 
of  tbe  country,  and  partly  of  such  freemen  as  rose 
against  the  conquerors,  and  were  by  them  reduced 
to  bondage.  But,  besides  these,  there  was  also  a 
class  of  household  servants  employed  in  menial  la- 
bours, and  called  ;t^<n^ro( :  they  were,  as  their 
name  denotes,  purchased,  and  imported  from  fore^ 
countries. 

•COSSTPHUS  or  COPS'ICHUS  (Kiaawfoc,  gof- 
iXOf),  the  Blackbird  or  Merle,  the  Turdni  MenU, 
L.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Menda  vulgaru  of  th« 
later  authorities  on  Natural  History.  Aristotle  also 
makes  mention  of  a  white  species  found  among  ttM 
mountains  of  Arcadia. 

*COSTUM  (nc^oTof),  an  aromatic  shrub,  whieh 
yielded  a  fragrant  ointment,  commonly  supposed  to 
be  Spikenard.  Woodvillesays  of  it:  "Some  have 
thought  the  Zedoary  to  be  the  cdtrrof  of  Di<ecori- 
des,*  the  Guiduar  of  Avicenna,  and  the  Zemmba 
of  Serapion."  After  comparing  the  descriptions  of 
Dioscorides  and  Serapion,  Adams  is  satisfied  that 
the  Zerumbel  of  Serapion  is  the  Zedoary,  but  that  it 
is  not  the  Koarot  of  the  Greeks ;  for  both  Serapion 
and  Rhases,  according  to  him,  treat  separately  of 
the  KooTof  by  name  in  another  place.  "  GeofliriBy,'' 
remarks  Adams,  "confesses  his  ignorance  of  it. 
Sprengel  and  Stackhouse  name  it  the  Costus  Aia- 
bicus  (a  plant,  by-the-way,  so  rare,  that  Linnsua 
had  never  seen  it).  Dr.  Hill,  however,  was  of  a 
different  opinion  regarding  it :  he  says, '  Our  Cetiu* 
Arabiciu  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  with  either 
of  the  kinds  mentioned  by  the  Greeks  and  Arabians.' 
Upon  the  whole,  there  is  not  an  article  in  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  of  the  ancients  about  which  there  is 
greater  uncertainty.  We  shall  only  add  regarding 
it,  that  although,  as  we  have  already  stated,  Zedo- 
ary be  not  the  same  substance  as  the  ancient  Cot- 
tut,  it  would  appear  that  the  one  was  sometimen 
used  as  a  substitute  for  tbe  other  in  tbe  compoai  ■ 
tion  of  the  Mithradate."* 

COTHU'RNUS  («oflopyoc),  a  Boot.  This  was  a 
particular  kind  of  covering  for  the  foot,  included 
under  the  general  terra  Cilckus  ;  whence  Pliny 
says,*  cttlceahu  cothumis,  i.  e.,  wearing  boots.  lis 
essential  distinction  was  its  height;  it  losu  above 
the  middle  of  the  leg,  so  as  to  surround  the  call 
(cite  tvrat  tincire  coMumo*),  and  sometunes  it  reach- 
ed as  high  as  the  knees.*  It  was  worn  principajly 
by  horsemen,  by  hunters,  and  by  men  of  rank  aud 
authority.    The  ancient  marbles,  representmg  these 
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COTTABUS. 


oillerent  nbaracters,  show  that  the  cothurnus  was 
often  ornamented  in  a  very  tasteful  and  elaborate 
manner.  The  boots  of  the  ancients  were  laced  in 
front,  and  it  was  the  object  in  so  doing  to  make 
them  fit  the  leg  as  closely  as  possible.  The  paws 
and  bead  of  the  wild  animal  out  of  whose  hide  they 
irere  made,  sometimes  turned  down  like  flaps  on 
the  side  of  the  wearer's  leg.  The  skin  or  leather 
was  dyed  purple  (vurjmreo  eotkurno'),  or  of  other 
•[licndid  colours.  The  patricians  of  Rome  wore  a 
small  iTory  crescent  ({una}  attached  to  their  boots. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  various  representations  of 
the  cothurnus  in  ancient  statues,  that  its  sole  was 
cocStaionly  of  the  ordinary  thickness.  But  it  was 
sometimes  made  much  thicker  than  usual,  probably 
by  the  insertion  of  slices  of  cork.'  The  object  was 
to  add  to  the  apparent  stature  of  the  wearer ;  and 
this  was  done  either  in  the  case  of  women  who 
were  not  so  tall  as  they  wished  to  appear,'  or  of 
the  actors  in  Athenian  tragedy,  who  assumed  the 
eothumus  as  a  grand  and  dignified  species  of  cal- 
ceamentum,  and  had  the  soles  made  unusually 
thick,  as  one  of  the  methods  adopted  in  order  to 
magnify  their  whole  appearance.*  Hence  tragedy 
in  general  was  called  cothurmu.* 

As  the  cothurnus  was  commonly  worn  in  bunt- 
ing, it  is  represented  both  by  poets  and  statuaries 
as  a  part  of  the  costume  of  Diana.*  It  was  also 
attributed  to  Bacchus'  and  to  Mercury.*  The  ac- 
companying woodcut  shows  two  cothurni  from  stat- 
ues in  the  Mnseo  Pio-Clementino.*  That  on  the 
left  hand  is  from  a  statue  of  Diana  Succincta,  t.  e., 
with  the  chlamys  girt  round  her  breast,  and  attired 
ibr  the  chase  {vid.  Chlamys),  and  that  on  the  right 
is  from  a  statue  of  the  goddess  Roma,  agreeing 
with  ths  description  of  her  in  Sidonius  ApoUinaris." 


♦COTINOS  (Konvot),  the  wild  Olive,  or  OUa  *yl- 
Mttrit,  L.,  called  also  'EXaia  iypia,  aypuXaia,  iypu- 
Tiaiot,  and  Oleaster.  The  name  given  to  it  by  the 
modem  Greeks  is  uypoiXia,  and  by  the  Turks  Jaban 
Zeitan  Agagi.  It  is  a  wild  sort  of  olive-tree,  dif- 
fering in  some  respects  from  the  domesticated  olive, 
as  crabs  do  from  apples.  It  is  smaller  besides,  has 
prickly  branches,  a  short,  hard  leaf,  and  small,  bitter 
firnit.  According  to  Theophrastus,  it  was  but  little 
improved  by  pruning  and  transplantiog.  The  crown 
given  at  thu  Olympic  Games  was  made  of  it,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  its  being  more  enduring  than  the 
domesticated  kind.  The  legend,  however,  was,  that 
Hercules  brought  this  tree  into  Greece  fitim  the 
banks  of  the  Ister.    The  ^Xia  of  Homer  is  a  vari- 
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ety  ot  .ue  ninvoc.    "  That  plant,"  obsei  ves  jllanyi\ 

"  which  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens  under  the  name 
of  CHeaster,  is  not  an  olive.  Tournefort  refers  it  to 
his  genus  of  Elaagmu.  It  grows  in  Syria,  Ethio- 
pia, and  on  Mount  Lebanon.  Crusius  observed  it 
in  great  plenty,  also,  near  Guadix,  a  city  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  as  also  in  the  south  of  France 
and  in  Germany.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  C:  ppado- 
cian  Jujubes,  which  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  among 
the  coronary  flowers  :  '  Zizipha,  qua  et  Cap/cUoeia 
voeantuT :  his  odoratus  nmUu  oUarumfioribm.'  The 
flowers  of  the  Elaagnu*  are  much  like  those  of  the 
Olive,  but  the  ovary  of  the  Eleagnua  is  placed  below 
the  petal,  whereas  that  of  the  Olive  is  contained 
within  the  petal.  They  are  very  sweet,  and  niay 
be  smelt  at  a  distance."' 

•COTO'NEUM  MALUM,  another  name  for  the 
Cydonium  nudum,  or  Quince.  (Vid.  Cydoniuii 
Malum.) 

CO'TTABUS  (jtdrroiof,  Ionic  «»<r<ra£of  or  irra- 
6ot),  a  social  game,  which  was  introduced  from  Sici- 
ly into  Greece,*  wher^  it  became  one  of  the  favour- 
ite amusements  of  young  people  after  their  repasts. 
The  simplest  way  in  which  it  originally  was  played 
was  this :  One  of  the  company  threw  out  of  a  gob- 
let a  certain  quantity  of  pure  wine,  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance, into  a  metal  basin,  endeavouring  to  perform 
this  exploit  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  spill  an^r  of 
the  wine.  While  he  was  doing  this,  he  either 
thought  of  or  pronounced  the  name  of  his  mistre«s,* 
and  from  the  more  or  less  full  and  pure  sound  in  <th 
which  the  wine  struck  against  the  metal  basin,  the 
lover  drew  his  conclusions  respecting  the  attachment 
of  the  object  of  his  love.  The  sound,  as  well  as  the 
wine  by  which  it  was  produced,  were  called  Xurai  or 
Kinratoi :  the  metal  basin  had  various  names,  either 
Korrutiov,  or  KOTToteiw,  or  Xarayetov,  or  ;t'dAxeiov, 
or  Xexavri,  or  axafti.*  The  action  of  throwing  the 
wine,  and  sometimes  the  goblet  itself,  was  .Killed 
ayiciXti,  because  the  persons  engaged  in  the  gimt 
turned  round  the  right  hand  with  great  dexterity, 
on  which  tbey  prided  themselves.  Hence  .^schy- 
lus  spoke  of  Konatoi  uyicvXfiTol.*  Thus  the  cotta- 
bus,  in  its  simplest  form,  was  nothing  but  one  of  the 
many  methods  by  which  lovers  tried  to  discovei 
whether  their  love  was  returned  or  not.  But  this 
simple  amusement  soon  assumed  a  variety  of  differ- 
ent characters,  and  became,  in  some  instances,  a 
regular  contest,  with  prizes  for  the  victor.  One  of 
the  most  celebrated  modes  in  which  it  was  carried 
on  is  described  by  Atheneeus,*  and  in  the  JS/ymo- 
logicon  Magnum,  and  was  called  tC  bivia^uv.  A 
basin  was  filled  with  water,  with  small  empty  bowls 
swimming  upon  it.  Into  these  the  young  men,  one 
after  another,  threw  the  remnant  of  the  wine  from 
their  goblets,  and  he  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
drown  most  of  the  bowls  obtained  the  prize  (/corro- 
6u)v),  consisting  either  of  simple  cakes,  sweetmeats, 
or  sesame-cakes. 

A  third  and  more  complicated  form  of  the  cotu- 
bus  is  thus  described  by  Suidas :'  A  long  piece  of 
wood  being  erected  on  the  ground,  another  was 
placed  upon  it  in  a  horizontal  direction,  with  two 
dishes  hanging  down  from  each  end ;  underneath 
each  dish  a  vessel  full  of  water  was  placed,  in  each 
of  which  stood  a  gilt  brazen  statue,  called  huvk. 
£very  one  who  took  part  in  the  game  stood  at  a 
distance,  holding  a  cup  full  of  wine,  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  throw  into  one  of  the  dishes,  in  order 
that,  struck  down  by  the  weight,  it  might  knock 
against  the  bead  of  the  statue  which  was  concealed 
under  the  water.    He  who  spilled  least  of  the  wins 


1.  (Billsrliecic,  Flan  Claaiica,  p. }. — Maitjm  ad  Vjig ,  Oamr., 

ii.,  180 ^TBwphnat.,  II.  P.,  ii.,  S.)— 3.  (Athen.,  it.,  p.  «M.) 

— S.  (Etrmol.  Mag.,  «.  t.  KorraJi^u.)— 4  (Pcllax,  Tj.,  100.— 
Etjrvol.  Mag.,  1.  c— Athen.,  it.,  p.  087,  aub  fIii.)--9.  (Atben. 
IT.,  p.  MT.)— 4   (I.  e.)— r.  (a.  t.  K<>iTaA<;u.) 
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CRATJEOVS 


(aioed  the  Tietoi>i  and  thereoy  knew  that  he  was 
loved  by  bis  uistitss.' 

A  foQTth  kind  of  cottabas,  which  was  called  kSt- 
ToSoc  KOTOitrJf  (djro  roi!  xardyetv  rdv  Korratov),  is 
described  by  Pollux,*  the  scholiast  on  Aristoph- 
anes,' and  Atbenaeus.*  The  so-called  /idvii;  was 
placed  upon  a  pillar  similar  to  a  candelabnim,  and 
the  dish  bailing  over  it  must,  by  means  or  wine 
projected  from  the  goblet,  be  thrown  upon  it,  and 
thonce  fall  into  a  basin  filled  with  water,  which, 
from  this  fall,  gave  forth  a  sound ;  and  he  who  pro- 
duce I  the  strongest  was  the  victor,  and  received 
prizes,  consisting  of  eggs,  cakes,  and  sweetmeats. 

This  brief  description  of  four  various  forms  of 
the  cottabus  may  be  sufficient  to  show  the  general 
character  of  this  game ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add,  that  the  chief  object  to  be  accomplished,  in  all 
the  various  modifications  of  the  cottabus,  was  to 
throw  the  wine  out  of  the  goblet  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  should  remain  together  and  nothing  be  spill- 
ed, and  that  it  should  produce  the  purest  and  stron- 
gest possible  sound  in  the>  place  where  it  was 
thrown.  In  Sicily,  the  popularity  of  this  game  was 
so  great,  that  houses  were  built  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  playing  the  cottabus  in  them.  Those 
readers  who  wish  to  become  fully  acquainted  with 
all  the  various  forms  of  this  game,  may  consult 
Athenseus,'  the  Greek  lexicographers,  and,  above 
all,  Groddeck,*  who  has  collected  and  described  nine 
different  forms  in  which  it  was  played.'  Becker  is 
of  opinion  that  all  of  them  were  but  modifications 
of  two  principal  forms.* 

•COTTUS  (/toTTOf),  a  species  of  Fish,  supposed 
to  be  the  Zeus  Faber,  L.,  or  the  Doree.  The  name 
in  the  common  editions  of  Aristotle  occurs  at  H. 
A.,  i".,  8,  where,  however,  Schneider  reads  potroc, 
•nd  refers  it  to  the  river  Gudgeon.* 

•COmrPHUS  (K(!m.f)f  >,  a  species  of  Fish,  the 
same  with  the  Labrut  menda,  called  in  French  the 
MerU." 

•COTURNIX.    (KiVi.  PtRDii.) 

COTYTTIA  or  COTTYTES  {xovima,  k6t- 
iirrif),  a  festival  which  was  originally  celebrated  by 
the  Edonians  of  Thrace,  in  honour  of  a  goddess 
called  Cotys  or  Cotytto."  It  was  held  at  night,  and, 
according  to  Strabo,  resembled  the'  festivals  of  the 
Cabiri  and  the  Phrygian  Cybele.  But  the  worship 
of  Cotys,  together  with  the  festival  of  the  Cotyttia, 
were  adopted  by  several  Greek  states,  chiefly  those 
which  were  induced  by  their  commercial  interest 
to  toaintain  friendly  relations  with  Thrace.  Among 
theae  Corinth  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Suidas, 
and  Strabo"  seems  to  suggest  that  the  worship  of 
Cotys  was  adopted  by  the  Athenians,  who,  as  he 
observes,  were  as  hospitable  to  foreign  gods  as  they 
were  to  foreigners  in  general.'*  The  priests  of  the 
goddess  were  formerly  supposed  to  have  borne  the 
name  of  bapta; ;  but  Buttmann  has  shown  that  this 
opinion  is  utterly  groundless.  Her  festivals  were 
uotorious  among  the  ancients  for  the  dissolute  man- 
ner and  the  debaucheries  with  which  they  were 
celebrated."  Another  festival  of  the  same  name 
was  celebrated  in  Sicily,"  where  boughs  hung  with 
cake  and  fruit  were  carried  about,  which  any  person 
had  a  right  to  pluck  off  if  he  chose  ;  but  we  have 
no  mention  that  this  festival  was  polluted  with  any 


I.  IVid.  Schol.  wi  Lueiaa.,  Laxiph.,  S,  torn,  ii.,  p.  Hi.)—!. 
(Ti.,  109.)— S.  (Pai,  UTS.)— 4.  (it.,  p.  807.)— 5.  (it.,  p.  88C, 
Ac.) — 0.  (Ueber  den  Kottaboi  der  Griechen,  inhU  Antiquariache 
Cenoche,  I.,  Sammlang,  1800,  p.  163^238.)— 7.  (ChariUea, 
L,  p.  470,  (be) — 8.  (Compare  also  Fr.  Jacobs,  Ueber  den  Kotta- 
boe,  in  Wieland's  Attischei  Moseam,  III.,  i.,  p.  47i-«M.)— 9. 

g~^a.,  H  N.,iiiii.,  11.— Adams,  Append.,  S.T.)— 10.  (Aristot., 
.A,  Tiii.,  li.—XUta,  N.A.,  i.,  19.)— 11.  (Strab., x., 3,  p. MS, 
*d.  Tanchnitz.— Eupolia,  ap.  Hesreh.,  s.  t. — Soidas.)— IS.  (L  o., 
^St4.)— 13.  (Coin]«n  Peniua,  Sat.,  ii.,  9S.)— 14.  (Suhtesji.  t. 
jUrvc.— Hont.,  Ep  d.,  xriL,  9*.— Theoorit.,  Ti.,  40.)— It.  (not.. 


of  the  licentious  practieoa  which  diaoiaoed  thoM  ol 
Thrace  and  Greece,  unless  we  refer  the  allnauia 
made  by  Theocritus  to  tlie  Cotjttia,  to  the  SicOiM 
festival.' 

COTYLA  (KOTvTiti)  was  a  measure  of  capauty 
among  the  Romans  and  Greeks :  by  the  former  it 
was  also  called  Aomna;  by  the  latter,  rpviUm  aad 
mtiva  or  ifufiva.  It  was  the  half  of  the  sextarius  or 
te'on^c,  and  contained  6  cyathi,  =  (on  M>.  HuaseyV 
computation)  -4955  of  a  pint  English. 

This  measure  was  used  by  physicians  with  • 
graduated  scale  marked  on  it,  like  our  own  chemi- 
cal measures,  for  measuring  out  given  weights  of 
fluids,  especially  oil.  A  vessel  of  horn,  of  a  cnbie 
or  cylindrical  shape,  of  the  capacity  of  a  cotyla,  was 
divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  by  lines  cut  on 
its  side.  The  whole  vessel  was  called  Ulra,  and 
each  of  the  parts  an  ounce  (uncta).  This  measwe 
held  nine' ounces  (by  weight)  of  oil,  so  that  the  ratio 
of  the  weight  of  the  oil  to  the  number  of  ounces  it 
occupied  in  the  measure  would  be  9  :  IS  or  3  : 4.* 

•COTYLE'DON  {KorvXT/duv),  a  plant,  called  in 
English  Navelwort.  The  two  species  described  by 
Dioscorides'  may  be  confidently  referred,  according 
to  Adams,  to  the  Cotyledon  umbiliau  and  C.  temU. 

•KOrKIOt'OFON  AENAPON  (xmiiio^pm  iir- 
6p<n>),  a  sort  of  Pidm-tree.  Stackhouse  suggests 
that  it  may  have  been  the  Paima  Thdmcm,  called 
"  Doom-tree"  in  Bruce's  Travels.* 

CnVI'NUS  (Celtic  kowam),  a  kind  of  car,  the 
spokes  of  which  were  armed  with  long  sickles,  and 
which  was  used  as  a  scythe-chariot  chiefly  by  the 
ancient  Belgians  and  Britons.'  The  Romans  dea> 
ignated  by  the  name  of  covinus  a  kind  cf  travelling 
carriage,  which  seems  to  have  been  covered  on  aS 
sides  with  the  exception  of  the  front  It  had  no 
seat  for  a  driver,  but  was  conducted  by  the  travettei 
himself,  who  sat  inside.*  There  must  have  been  a 
great  similarity  between  the  Belgian  scythe-chariol 
and  the  Roman  travelling  carriage,  as  the  name  of 
the  one  was  transferred  to  the  other,  and  we  may 
justly  conclude  that  the  Belgian  cai  was  likewise 
covered  on  all  sides  except  the  front,  and  that  it 
was  occupied  by  one  man,  the  covinarius  only,  who 
was,  by  the  structure  of  his  car,  sufficiently  pro- 
tected. The  amnarii  (this  word  occurs  only  in 
Tacitus)  seem  to  have  constituted  a  regular  and 
distinct  part  of  a  British  army.' 

COUREIJS  (ito«/>cuf).     (Jtd.  Bakba.) 

•CRAMBE.    {VU.  Bbassica.) 

•CRANGON  (Kpayyov),  formerly  held  to  be  a 
species  of  Squilla.  "  The  term  is  now  used  in  a 
generic  sense  by  late  naturalists,"  observes  Adams: 
"thus  the  common  shrimp  is  named  the  Crangon 
vulgarxM.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  Uiat 
Cuvier  and  Schneidor  contend  that  the  Kpavyuv  of 
the  Greeks  corresponds  to  the  Cancer  digilalu.'^ 

•CRANIA  or  CRANEIA  (Kpavia,  Kpaveta). 
"  All  agree,"  remarks  Adams,  "  that  the  Kpdveta 
upfniv  is  the  Cormu  maseula,  L.,  called  in  Eoglish 
the  Cornelian  Cherry,  or  Male  Cornel-tree."  For 
the  other,  see  Thklvcransia  {^XvKpdveta).* 

CRANOS.    (Vii.  Galea.) 

»CRAT.iEGUS  (KpaT(uy6{).  Sprengei  refer*  tha 
tree  described  by  Theophrastus  under  this  name  to 
the  Azorola,  or  Cralagut  Azorolut,  but  Stack- 
house  to  the  C.  lorminalit.    The  fiwat  of  this  name 


1.  (Compata  Bnttmann'S  Eassj,  Ueber  die  Kotjrttw  tmd  £■ 
Bapta,  in  his  MTtholoinis,  vol.  li.,  p.  1S9.)— S.  (Galenu,  Da 
Compoa.  Medjcam.  per  Geneva,  iii.,  3  ;  i.,  10, 17 ;  ir.,  14 ;  v^  S 
0 :  TI.,  0,  8.— Warm,  De  Pood.  Mens.,  Ac— Husaay  on  Aacjeai 
Weights,  Ao.)— t.  (it.,  90,  91.}— A.  (T.,  4S.— Adama,  Anwnd., 
s.  r.)~i.  (Mela,  iii.,  8.— Lnean,  i.,  426. — Silins,  xTii.,  4IS.)— S 
(Mart.,  Epig.,  ii.,S4.)— 7.  (Taoit.,  A«nc.,  Siaad  M, with  H.  J- H 
BeUcart  not*.— BOtticher'i  Leiicon  Tacit.,  s.  t,— Backer,  <M 
Ins,  ToL  i-  p.  S9S.— Compare  the  aiticle  EssBOUMj— 8.  (Alii- 
tot.,  n.  A,  IT.,  4.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 4.  (TliennlllMI 
H.  P.,  i.,  9 :  iii.,  4.— Diosoor.,  i.,  ITS.- Adams,  Appnd.       r J 
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4BKribe<i  by  TlieophraBtus  in  another  part  (^  hi* 
work  was  most  probably  the  same  a»  the  Cratrngo- 
IM  (Kparaiyovov).^ 

•CRAT^'GONON  {Kpandymmv),  a  plant,  to 
which  Stephens  gives  the  French  name  of  Courage. 
Staokhottse  refers  it  to  the  Eupkrana  odonHlu, 
■ow  called  Btaltia  odmUitu.  Sprengel,  however, 
pefers  the  Polygonum  Periicaria.* 

CRATER  (uNtT^p,  Ionic  Kp^riip ;  Lat.  crater  or  era- 
l<-fi,  from  ccpowtyu,  I  mix),  a  vessel  in  which  the 
wice,  acccrding  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  who 
very  seldom  drank  it  pore,  was  mixed  with  water, 
and  fiom  which  the  cups  were  filled.  In  the  Homer- 
ic age  the  mixture  was  always  made  in  the  dining- 
room  by  heralds  or  young  men  {Kovfoi*).  The  use 
of  the  vessel  is  sufBciently  clear  from  th^  expres- 
aiona  so  frequent  in  the  poems  of  Homer :  xpir^pa 
Ktpuaaa$aL,  i.  e.,  olvm  «(U  Mup  iv  aprir^pi  fUayeiv  : 
wneiv  tpnT^M  (to  empty  the  crater) ;  Kptiripa  orri- 
oaa$ai  (craiera  ttatuere,  to  place  the  filled  crater 
near  the  table)  ;  xpifr^pas  hrurre^aOai  irorolo  (to 
fill  the  craleis  to  the  brim*).  The  crater,  in  the 
Homeric  age,  was  generally  of  silver,*  sometimes 
with  a  gold  edge,*  and  sometimes  all  gold  or  gilt.' 
It  stood  upon  a  tripod,  and  its  ordinary  place  in  the 
lUyapm  was  in  the  most  honourable  part  of  the 
rooffl,  at  the  farthest  end  from  the  entrance,  and 
near  the  seat  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the 
gnests.*  The  size  of  the  crater  seems  to  have  va- 
ried according  to  the  number  of  gueats ;  for  where 
their  number  is  increased,  a  larger  crater  is  asked 
for.*  It  would  seem,  at  least  at  a  later  period  (for 
in  the  Homeric  poems  we  find  no  traces  of  the  cus- 
tom), that  three  craters  were  filled  at  every  feast  af- 
lerliie  tables  were  removed.  They  must,  of  course, 
bave  varied  in  size  according  to  the  number  of 
gnests.  According  to  Suidas,'*  the  first  was  dedi- 
cated to  Hermes,  the  second  to  Charisius,  and  the 
third  to  Zeos  Soter ;  but  others  called  them  by  dif- 
ferent names ;  thus  the  first,  or,  according  to  oAers, 
Uie  last,  was  also  designated  the  tpariip  dya&id 
tfo^wvor,  the  crater  of  the  good  genius,*'  KpaH^p 
irjfuiat  and  furanitTpit  or  ^rcvtirrpov,  because  it 
was  the  crater  from  which  the  cups  were  filled  after 
tfae  washing  of  the  bands." 

Craters  were  among  the  first  things  on  the  em- 
ttelliahmeni  of  which  the  ancient  artists  exercised 
Ibeir  skill.  Homer"  mentions,  among  the  prizes 
proposed  by  Achilles,  a  beautifully- wrought  silver 
crater,  the  work  of  the  ingenious  Sidonians,  which, 
by  tbo  elegance  of  its  workmanship,  excelled  all 
others  on  the  whole  earth  In  tfae  reign  of  Croesus, 
king  of  Lydia,  the  Lacedemonians  sent  to  that  king 
a  braxen  crater,  the  border  of  which  was  all  over 
onutmented  with  figures  ((wdta),  and  which  was  of 
■acta  an  enormous  size  that  it  contained  300  am- 
pboTK."  Croesus  himself  dedicated  to  the  Delphic 
god  two  huge  craters,  which  the  Delphians  beUoved 
to  be  the  woik  of  Theodorus  of  Samos,  and  Herodo- 
tus" was  induced,  by  the  beauty  of  their  workman- 
ahip,  to  think  the  same.  It  was  about  01.  85  that 
the  Samians  dedicated  six  talents  (the  tenth  of  the 
ptofits  made  by  Ck>leus  on  his  voyage  to  Tartessus) 
to  Hera,  in  the  shape  of  an  immense  brazen  crater, 
the  border  of  which  was  adorned  with  projecting 
fceaJs  of  grifibns.  This  crater,  which  Herodotus'* 
ckUs  Argive  (firom  which  we  must  infer  that  the 
Aigire  artists  were  celebrated  for  their  cratera), 
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was  en^xTted  by  three  colossal  brazoi  staUea, 
seven  yardt  long,  with  their  knees  closed  together 

The  num)>er  of  cratera  dedicated  in  temples  seemt 
everywhere  to  have  been  very  great.  Liviei  An- 
dronicus,  in  his  Equus  Trojanns,  represente'  \ga- 
menwon  retcming  from  Troy  with  no  less  thun  sSoC 
craters,'  and  Cicero*  says  that  Verres  ciirried  away 
from  Syracure  the  most  beautiful  brazen  craters, 
which  most  >>robably  belonged  to  the  various  tein< 
pies  of  that  city.  But  crater*  were  not  only  dedi- 
cated to  the  gods  as  anathemata,  but  were  used  on 
various  solemn  occasions  in  their  service.  Thus 
we  read  in  Theocritus  .■'  "  I  shall  offer  to  the  mu- 
ses a  crater  toll  of  fresh  milk  and  sweet  oUve-oil." 
In  sacrifices  ihe  libation  was  always  taken  from  a 
crater;*  and  sailors,  before  they  set  out  on  their  joor- 
ney,  used  to  take  the  libation  with  cups  from  a  cra- 
ter, and  pour  it  into  the  sea.*  The  name  crater  was 
also  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  oitJuoi', 
tUuU,  a  pail  in  which  water  was  fetched.* 

The  Romans  used  their  eraier  or  cralen  for  the 
same  purposes  for  which  it  was  used  in  Greece ; 
hot  the  most  elegant  specimens  were,  like  most 
other  works  of  art,  made  by  Greeks.' 

CRATES  (rdpoDc),  a  Hurdle,  used  by  the  aocienta 
for  several  purposes.  Firat,  in  war,  especially  in 
assaulting  a  city  or  camp,  they  were  placed  before 
or  over  the  head  of  the  soldier,  to  shieM  off  the  en- 
emy's missiles.*  From  the  plulei,  which  were  em- 
ployed in  the  same  way,  they  differed  only  in  being 
without  the  covering  of  raw  hides.  A  lighter  kind 
was  thrown  down  to  make  a  Iwidge  over  fosses,  for 
examples  of  which  see  Cesar,  De  Bell.  Gail.,  vii., 
81,  86.  By  the  besieged*  they  were  used  joined  to- 
gether, so  as  to  form  what  Vegetius  calls  a  vtetetla, 
and  filled  with  stones :  these  were  then  poised  be- 
tween two  of  the  battlements,  and,  as  the  storming 
party  approached  upon  the  laddera,  overturned  on 
their  heads." 

A  capital  punishment  was  called  by  this  name, 
whence  the  phrase  Muh  crate  necari.  The  criminal 
was  thrown  into  a  pit  or  well,  and  hurdles  laid  upon 
him,  over  which  stonfs  were  afterward  heaped." 

Cratet,  called  fiearif.  were  used  by  the  country 
people  upon  which  to  cry  Tifs,  grapes,  Ac.,  in  the 
rays  of  the  son."  These,  as  Ciolumella  informs  us, 
were  made  of  sedge  or  straw,  and  also  employed  as 
a  sort  of  matting  to  screen  the  fruit  from  the  weath- 
er. Virgil"  recommends  the  use  of  hurdles  in  ag- 
riculture to  level  the  ground  after  it  has  been  turn- 
ed up  with  the  heavy  rake  {rattrum).  Any  texture 
of  rods  or  twigs  seems  to  have  been  called  by  the 
general  name  cralet. 

CRE'PIDA  (npiTir/f),  dim.  CREPIDULA,  a  SUp- 
per.  Slippera  were  worn  with  the  pallium,  not  with 
the  toga,  and  were  pioperly  characteristic  of  the 
Greeks,  though  adopted  from  them  by  the  Romans. 
Hence  Suetonius  says  of  the  Emperor  Tiberias,'* 
"  Dtpotito  patrio  habitu,  redegit  n  ad  pallium  el  crt- 
jidMt."  They  were  also  worn  by  the  Macedonians,'* 
and  with  the  chlamys.'*  As  the  cothurnus  was  aa- 
sumed  by  tragedians,  because  it  was  adapted  to  be 
part  of  a  graiul  and  stately  attire,  the  actora  of  com 
edy,  on  the  other  hand,  wore  crepidc  and  other 
cheap  and  common  coverings  for  the  feet.    (Vid. 


1.  (Cic,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  rii.,  I.)— S.  (in  Verr.,  ir.,  SS.)— I.  (v., 
93.— Compare  Virgil,  Edw.,  t.,  67.)— 4.  (D«iiiouh~  Da  Fal» 
Ljf .,  p.  431.— c  Sept.,  p.  909.— c  Mid^  p.  931  — e.  Macort.,  p 
1072.- Compare  Bekliar,  Anecdot.,  p.  874,  4.)— 9.  (Tli(lc;d.,Tl., 
33. — Diod.,  lit.,  3.— Arhan,  Anab.,  tI.,  3.-»Virgr.,  .£n.,  t*,  769. 
— 6.  (Nbt.,  ap.  Non.,  xv.,  30. — Heajdi.,  a.  t.  Kparifpcc.) — ^ 
(Virg.,  JEn.,  i.,  737;  iii.,  939.— Orid.  Faat.,  t.,  933.— Hoi., 
Carm.,  III.,  xriii.,  7.) — 8.  (Ammian.,  xii.,  13.)— O.  (Va|tt.,  ir., 
6.)— 10.  (Lipaias,  Pol.,  i.,  7;  t.,  9.— Salmaa.,  PUn,  Ezen., 
1367,  A.)— II.  (Lir.,  i.,  91;  iT.,  90.— Taat.,  Gam.,  e.  U.)— 
13.  (Colam.,  xii.,  19, 16.)— 13.  (GeorgH  i.,  S4.)— 14.  (a  lt.>- 
19.  (Jacoba,  Anim.  ad  Antliol.,  3,  1,  p  394.)— M.  (Cie.,  Pn 
Itab.  Pom.— Val.  Max.,  iii.,  «,  >  3. 3.) 
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DAXBA,  SocoDs.)  Also,  whereas  the  ancients  had 
tbei  more  finished  boots  and  shoes  made  right  and 
toft,  their  slippers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  made  to 
fit  both  feet  indifferently.' 

*CKf  I'A,  in  a  general  sense,  means  any  whitish 
earth  cr  clay,  such  as  potter's  clay,  pipe-clay,  &c. 
Thus  Columella*  speaks  of  a  kind  of  Cnta  out  of 
which  wine-jars  and  dishes  were  made :  Virgil' 
calls  it  "tough"  (teiiax) ;  and  (he  ancient  writers  on 
Agriculture  give  the  same  epithet  to  marl  which 
was  employed  to  manure  land.*  In  a  more  special 
sense,  several  varieties  of  Creta  occur  in  the  ancient 
I  writers.  Thus :  I.  Creta,  properly  so  called  (Terra 
Creta,  Kp^riic^  yii),  is  our  chalk,  which  obtained  its 
name  from  the  island  of  Crete,  where  it  abounded. 
The  ancients  employed  it  in  medicine,  as  weaker 
than  the  Terra  Chia ;  and  they  were  also  acquaint- 
ed with  its  use  as  a  cleanser  of  silver  vessels.* — II. 
Creta  annularia.  "  The  earth  called  annularui,  spo- 
ken of  by  Pliny  in  connexion  with  Selinusian,  and 
which  was  stained  with  woad  to  produce  an  imita- 
tion of  Indicum,'  is  probably,"  observes  Dr.  Moore, 
"the  same  with  the  annulare  (viridum)  mentioned 
afterward'  by  the  same  writer,  and  which  was  so 
called  because  made  of  clay  coloured  with  conunon 
green  ring-stones.  This,  at  least,  strange  as  it  is, 
appears  to  be  the  only  sense  we  can  extract  from 
Pliny's  words,  the  meaning  of  which  Beckmann  ac- 
knowledges he  had  not  been  able  to  discover.*  The 
same  author  inclines  to  think  that  the  earth  called 
cnntt^rta  received  its  name  from  its  use  in  sealmg, 
a  purpose  to  which  certain  kinds  of  earth  were  an- 
ciently applied.'"— III.  Crela  Cimolia.  {Vid.  Cmo- 
LU  TcKBA.) — IV.  Creta  Erttria,  a  species  of  earth 
obtained  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Eretria,  in  the 
island  of  Eub<ea.  It  is,  according  to  Hill,  a  fine 
pure  earth,  of  a  grayish  white,  moderately  heavy, 
and  of  a  smooth  surface,  not  staining  the  bands, 
and  readily  crmnbling  between  the  fingers.  It  bums 
to  a  perfect  whiteness,  acquiring  a  stony  hardness 
md  an  acrimonious  taste,  and  in  a  violent  fire  runs 
into  a  very  pure  pale  blue  glass.  What  distinguish- 
es it;  however,  in  a  more  marked  manner  from 
other  earths  is,  that  if  a  little  be  wetted  and  drawn 
over  a  plate  of  brass  or  copper,  so  as  to  mark  a 
line,  the  mark  will  in  a  little  time  appear  bluish. 
This  is  a  character  originally  recorded  of  it  by  Di- 
oacoridee,  and  which  Hill  explains  by  assigning  the 
earth  in  question  alkaline  property  in  a  much  strong- 
er degree  than  other  earths  possess.  In  the  Mate- 
ria Medica  of  former  days,  it  was  used  as  an  astrin- 
gent and  sudoribc.  The  ancients  mention  another 
Eretrian  earth  of  a  pure  white,  but  this  appears  to 
have  been  no  other  than  the  true  white  Bole  of  Ar- 
menia " — V.  Creta  Sarda,  a  species  of  earth  obtain- 
ed from  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Pliny  calls  it  "  vt- 
littma  omnium  eimolue  generum,"  the  cheapest  kind 
of  Cimolite.  It  was,  however,  used  in  the  first 
(riace  to  cleanse  garments  that  were  not  dyed, 
which  were  then  fumigated  with  sulphur,  and  final- 
ly scoured  with  Cimolia  Terra." — VI.  Creta  Selimi- 
tio,  an  earth  obtained  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Seliuus  in  Sicily,  whence  its  name.  It  is  now 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  globe ;  the  finest  kind, 
however,  is  the  Sicilian.  Dioscorides  describes  it 
as  of  a  very  bright  and  shining  white,  friable,  and 
very  readily  disuniting  and  diffusing  itself  in  water. 
It  was  used  by  the  ancient  physicians  as  an  astrin- 
gonl,  and  among  females  as  a  cosmetic." 

•CREX  (Kpif),  a  species  of  Bird  with  a  creaking 


1  (Ud,< 


,  ix.,  M.)   .8.  (zii.,  41.)— I.  (G«ois.,  i.,  17t.)— 


«.  (Vtno,  R.  R.j  i.,  7, 8.— Owpon.,  x.,  75.  IS;  iz^  10,  *.)—i. 
iHill's  Billin7  of  Foinb,  Ac,  p.  43.)— S.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  xzxt., 
n  )— 7.  (Plin.,  U.  N.,  xxir.,  SO.)— 8.  (Hist.  Inrant.,  ir.,  108.)— 
i  (Monra's  Anc  Mineral.,  p.  74.)— 10.  (Hill,  Hilt.  Foanlt,  &C., 
■  5.)— II.  (PliB,  H.  N.,  xizT.,  57.- Mooro't  Add.  Miscisl.,  p. 
n.)- 12.  (HiU.  Hirt.FoMib,  Ac,  p.  40.) 
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note,  whence  its  name.  Some  commentaton  «i^ 
pose  it  the  same  as  the  hprvyo/uirpa  of  Aristotle, 
who  treats  of  them  separately.  "  It  is  generall; 
held,"  says  Adams,  "  to  be  the  Land  Rail  or  Com 
Crake,  namely,  the  Rallut  Crex,  L ,  or  Orlygometr 
Crex  of  later  naturalists ;  but  if  T^tzes  was  car 
rect  in  describing  it  as  a  sea-bird,  resembling  the 
Egyptian  ibis,  this  opinion  must  be  admitted  to  be 
untenable.  Dr.  Trail  suggests  that  the  one  may 
have  been  the  Land,  and  the  other  the  Water  Rail.*'! 

CRETIO  HEREDITATIS.    {Vid  H«RSDiTi..) 

CRIMEN.  Though  this  word  occurs  so  fi«. 
quently,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  its  meaning.  Crimea 
is  often  equivalent  to  accusatio  (nanrfopia)  -.  bat  it 
frequently  means  an  act  which  is  legally  punishable 
In  this  iattcr  sense  there  seems  to  be  no  exact  def 
inition  of  it  given  by  the  Roman  jurists.  Accord 
ing  to  some  modem  writers,  crimina  are  either  pob- 
lie  or  private ;  but  if  this  definition  is  admitted,  we 
have  still  to  determine  the  notions  of  public  and 
private.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  there  was  a 
want  of  precise  terminology  as  to  what,  in  common 
language,  are  called  criminal  offences  among  the 
Romans ;  and  this  defect  appears  in  other  systems 
of  jurisprudence.  Crimen  has  been  also  defined  by 
modern  writers  to  be  that  which  is  capitalis  {tU 
Capot),  as  murder,  &c. ;  delictum  that  which  is  a 
private  injury  (privata  noxa) ;  a  distinction  founded 
apparently  on  Dig.  xxi.,  tit.  1,  s.  17,  4  IS 

Delicts  (delicts)  were  maleficia,  wrongful  ads,* 
and  the  foundation  of  one  class  of  obligntioas' 
these  delicts,  as  enumerated  by  Gains,* are  furtum, 
rapina,  damnum,  injuria ;  they  gave  a  right  of  actio* 
to  the  individual  injured, and  entitled  him  to  compen- 
sation. These  delicts  were  sometimes  called  crim- 
ina.* Crimen,  therefore,  is  sometimes  applied  t« 
that  class  of  delicta  called  privata  ;*  and,  accord- 
ingly, crimen  may  be  viewed  as  a  genus,  of  which 
the  delicta  enumerated  by  Gains  are  a  species.  Uot 
crimen  and  delictum  are  sometimes  used  as  synon- 
ymous.' In  one  passage'  we  read  of  majors  debe- 
ta  (which,  of  course,  imply  minora),  which  expres- 
sion is  coupled  with  the  expression  omnia  crimina 
in  such  a  way  that  the  inference  of  crimen  contain 
ing  delictum  is,  so  far  aa  concerns  this  passage, 
necessary  ;  for  the  omnia  crimina  comprehend  (in 
this  passage)  more  than  the  delicta  majors. 

Some  judicia  publica  were  capitalia,  and  some 
were  not.  Judicia,  which  concerned  crimina,  were 
not,  for  that  reason  only,  publica.  There  were, 
therefore,  crimina  which  were  not  tried  in  judicia 
publica.  This  is  consistent  with  what  is  stated 
above  as  to  those  crimina  (delicta)  which  were  the 
subject  of  actions.  Those  crimina  only  were  the 
subject  of  judicia  publica  which  were  made  so  by 
special  laws :  such  as  the  Julia  de  adulteriis,  Cor- 
nelia de  sicariis  et  veneficis,  Pompeia  de  pnrrici- 
diis,  Jtdia  peculatus,  Cornelia  de  testamentis,  JnBa 
de  vi  privata,  Julia  de  vi  publica,  Julia  de  ambitn, 
Julia  repetundarum,  Julia  de  annona.*  So  far  as 
Cicero' .  enumerates  causie  criminum,  they  weni 
cause  public!  judicii ;  but  be  adds,"  "  criminum  eat 
multitude  infinita."  Again,  infamia  was  not  the 
consequence  of  every  crimen,  but  only  of  tboac 
crimina  which  were  "  publicii  judicii."  A  condem- 
nation, therefore,  for  a  crimen,  not  public!  judieii, 
was  not  follow^  by  infamia,  unless  the  crimM 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  actio,  in  which,  even  ix 
the  case  of  a  privatum  judicium,  the  condemnatHW 
was  followed  by  infamia ;  as  furtum,  rapina,  iq)c> 
rie."    Crimen,  then,  must  he  an  an  which,  if 


1.  (Aiutot.,  H.  A.,  iz.,  S.— Adsnu,  Append.,  ■.  *.)— 9.  <Hm 
47,  tit.  !,•.  3.)— 3.  (iii.,  IBS.)- 4.  (Onmen  furti :  Gan^  Si, 
107.)— 4.  (Dig.  47,  tiu  I,  de  Printie  Delicti!.)— 8.  (Diy.  A  lit 
1«,  •.  1.)— 7.  (Dir.  48,  tit.  19,  •.  9.)— 8.  (Dig.  4^  til.  .  at  I.)- 
».  (I>«nrat.,ii..a».>— 10.  (u.,11.)— 11.  (D«.  W,tit  :.r  T.> 
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ftoTed  against  the  ofTender,  subjected  him  to  some 
poDishnient,  the  consequence  of  which  was  infamia ; 
bat  it  would  not  therefore  follow  that  infamia  was 
odIj  the  consequence  of  a  crimen. 

Mor<  modern  writers  on  Roman  law  have  con- 
sidered delicta  as  the  general  term,  which  they 
hsTe  subdivided  into  delicta  publiea  and  privata. 
The  legal  consequences  of  delict^  in  this  sense 
were  compensation,  punishment,  and  infamia  as  a 
consequence  of  the  other  two.  The  division  of  de- 
licta into  publiea  and  privata  had,  doubtless,  partly 
■ts  origin  in  the  opinion  generally  entertained  of  the 
nature  of  the  delict ;  but  the  legal  distinction  must 
be  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  form  of  ob- 
taining redress  for,  or  punishing,  the  wrong.  Those 
delicta  which  were  punishable  according  to  special 
leges,  senatus  consnita,  and  constitutiones,  and  were 
prosecuted  in  judicia  publiea,  were  apparently  more 
especially  called  crimina ;  and  the  penalties,  in  case 
of  conviction,  were  loss  of  life,  of  freedom,  of  civ- 
iias.  and  the  consequent  infamia,  and  sometimes  pe- 
caniary  penalties  also.  Those  delicta  not  provided 
for  as  above  mentioned,  were  punishable  by  action 
(actiones  pcenales),  and  were  the  subjects  of  judi- 
cia privata,  in  which  pecuniary  compensation  was 
awarded  to  the  injured  party.  At  a  later  period, 
we  find  a  class  of  crimina  extraordinaria,'  which 
are  somewhat  vaguely  defined.  They  are  offences 
which  in  the  earlier  law  would  have  been  the  foun- 
dation of  actions,  but  were  assimilated,  as  to  their 
ponishment,  to  crimina  publici  judicii.  This  new 
class  of  crimina  (new  as  to  the  form  of  judicial  prx>- 
ceedings)  most  luive  arisen  from  a  growing  opinion 
of  the  propriety  of  not  limiting  punishment,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  to  compensation  to  the  party  injured. 
The  person  who  inquired  judicially  extra  ordinem, 
might  affix  what  ponishm.'tnt  he  pleased,  within 
reasonable  limits.*  Thus,  if  a  person  intended  to 
prosecute  his  action,  which  was  fbunded  on  male- 
ticiara  (delict),  for  pecuniary  compensation,  be  fol- 
lowed the  jos  ordinarium ;  but  if  he  wished  to  pnn- 
isb  the  offender  otherwise  (extra  ordinem  ejus  rei 
poenam  exerceri  (el)  velit),  then  he  took  criminal 
proceedings,  "  subscripsit  in  crimen.'" 

D^cta  were  farther  distinguished  as  to  the  pen- 
alties as  follows :  Compensation  might  be  demand- 
ed of  the  heredes  of  the  wrong-doer ;  but  the  p<Bna 
was  personal.  The  nature  of  the  punishment  also, 
as  above  intimated,  formed  a  ground  of  distinction 
between  delicta.  Compensation  could  be  sued  for 
by  the  party  injured :  a  penalty,  which  was  not  a  di- 
rect benefit  to  the  injured  party,  was  sued  for  by  the 
state,  or  by  those  to  whom  the  power  of  prosecu- 
tion was  given,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lex  Julia  de 
adoUeriis.  dec.  In  the  case  of  delicta  publiea,  the 
tmtentum  of  the  doer  was  the  main  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered :  the  act,  if  done,  was  not  for  that  reason 
only  punished ;  nor  if  it  remained  incomplete,  was  it 
for  that  reason  only  unpunished.  In  the  case  of 
ddicta  privata,  the  injury,  if  done,  was  always  com- 
poisated,  even  if  it  was  merely  culpa.   ( Vid.  Culpa.) 

CRIMINA  EXTRAORDINARIA.  (Vid.  Cai- 
ns.) 

•CRIMNUS  or  -UM  {tcpi/ivot  or  -ov),  the  larger 
grannies  of  bruised  grains,  called  Groats  in  Eng- 
wb.  Damm,  however,  says  it  was  also  applied  to 
Hailej  itself.  He  contends  that  xpl  in  Homer  is 
«  contraction  from  Koiuvo^,  and  not  from  xptlhi* 

•CRINANTH-EMUM  {Kpivivee/iov),  probably  the 
Sempervivum  teetorum,  or  House-leek.  Such,  at 
Inst,  is  the  opinion  of  Sprengel  and  Dierbach.* 

•CRINON  (lepivov),  the  Lily.    (Vid.  Ljliom.) 

•CRIOS  («ptof ),  I.,  a  military  engine.  (F»U  Ati- 


1.  (big.  47,  tit.  11.)— J.  (1%.  48,  tit.  1»,  ..  IJ.)— S.  (Dif.  47, 
\.t.  1,  1.  3.)— 4.  (Ssmm,  Lex.  Horn,,  a.  v.— Adams,  Append.,  a. 
<  v~*,  (rippoer.,  Morb.  MvUer.— Adam*,  Append.,  a.  t.) 


Bs  )— II.  The  Ram.  (Vid.  Ovis.)-  -III.  (Mpii{  ui  c^* 
6c),  A  large  fish,  mentioned  by  Oppian  and  .^lian. 
It  cannot  be  satisfactorily  determined.' — IV.  (Koidi 
ipe6iv$oc),  A  species  of  the  Cicer  arielanun.  ( Vid 
Ebebinthds.)* 

CRISTA.    (Ktrf.  Galea.) 

CRITAI  (KpiToi),  (judges).  This  name  was  appli- 
ed by  the  Greeks  to  any  pe);son  who  did  not  judge 
of  a  thing  like  a  dtcaor^c,  according  to  positive  laws, 
but  according  to  his  own  sense  of  justice  and  equi- 
ty.' But  at  Athens  a  number  of  Kpnal  were  cho- 
sen by  ballot  from  a  number  of  selected  candidates 
at  every  celebration  of  the  Dionysia,  and  were 
called  ol  xpiTai,  Kor"  i^oxnv.  Their  office  was  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  the  different  choruses  and 
dramatic  poems,  and  to  award  the  prizes  to  the  vic- 
tors.* Theu:  number  is  stated  by  Snidas  (>.  v.  'Ev 
itivTc  KpiTuv  yomaat)  to  have  been  five  for  come- 
dies ;  and  G.  Hermann  has  supposed,  with  ^eat 
probability,  that  there  were,  on  the  whole,  ten  Kpirai, 
five  for  comedy  and  the  same  number  for  tragedy, 
one  being  taken  from  every  tribe.  The  expression 
in  Aristophanes,*  vu^v  nuat  rolt  Kptraic,  8igni£es  to 
gain  the  victory  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
five  judges.  For  the  complete  literature  of  this  sub- 
ject, see  K.  F.  Hermann's  Xanual  of  the  Pol.  Am. 
of  Greece,  ^  149,  n.  18. 

CRO'BYI-OS.    ( Vid.  Coma,  p.  891.) 

»CROCODI'LUS  (KpoKddeOef),  the  Crocodile. 
The  name  properly  denotes  a  small  species  of  Liz- 
ard, and  was  merely  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
Crocodile  itself,  from  the  resemblance  which  the 
latter  bore  to  this  small  creatme,*  just  as  our  AUi- 

faior  is  the  Portuguese  '^'al  legale,'*  the  Lizard, 
lence  Aristotle  calls  the  CroccKlile  xaoxodnXof  & 
noTofUot,  and  the  Lizard  KpoKodiiXat  6  xvoaioc. 
The  Egyptians,  says  Herodotus,  called  the  Croco- 
dile X''f"hc  •  this,  however,  is  a  mere  corruption  in 
Greek  of  the  Egyptian  name  Mtah  or  Evuooh, 
which  the  Copts  still  retain  in  AmsaH,  and  from 
which  the  Arabs  have  derived  their  modern  appel- 
lation Ttnuih.  The  ancient  writers  have  left  us 
accounts  of  this  animal,  hut  they  are  more  or  less 
imperfect.  Thus  Herodotus  says'  it  is  bUnd  in  the 
water ;  an  evident  error,  unless  he  mean  by  the 
Greek  term  twj>X6(,  not  "  blind,"  but  merely  "  dim- 
sighted,"  or  "  comparatively  weak  of  sight,"  t.  «., 
when  compared  with  its  keenness  of  vision  on  the 
land.  So,  again.  Herodotus  says  it  has  no  tongue. 
This,  however,  is  a  popular  error ;  it  has  a  tongue, 
like  the  rest  of  animals,  but  this  is  connected  by  a 
rough  skin  with  the  lower  jaw ;  and,  not  being  ex- 
tensible, nor  easily  seen  at  first  view,  since  it  com 
pletely  fills  the  cavity  of  the  jaw  between  the  two 
rows  of  teeth,  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  no 
actual  existence.  Again,  t'.e  Crocodile,  according 
to  Herodotus,  does  not  move  its  lower  jaw,  but 
brings  the  upper  one  down  in  contact  with  it.  Now 
the  truth  is  just  the  other  way :  the  lower  jaw  alone 
is  moved,  and  not  the  upper.  The  lower  jaw  ex- 
tends farther  back  than  the  scull,  so  that  the  neck 
must  be  somewhat  bent  when  it  is  opened.  The 
appearance  thus  produced  has  led  to  the  very  com 
mon  error  of  believing  that  the  Crocodile  moves  its 
upper  jaw,  which  is,  in  fact,  incapable  of  motiiii, 
except  with  the  rest  of  its  body.  "  Naturalists  df' 
scribe  four  species  of  the  Crocodile,  namely,  Croen 
dilut  alligator,  C.  cayman,  C.  gavial,  and  C.  candx 
verbera.  The  third  of  these  being  found  only  ir. 
India,  and  the  fourth  being  peculiar  to  America,  ii 
follows  that  the  ancients  could  have  had  little  ac- 
quaintance with  any  other  species  than  the  AUtga- 


I.  (Adana,  Append.^. T.>— 3.  (Tbeophiaat.,  II.  P.,  tAI- S.)- 
3.  (Borod.,  ill.,  160.— Demoath.,  Olyoth.,  i.,  p.  17 ;  c,  MM.,  s 
S90.)— 4.  (lK>cr.,Trape2.,pb  365,  C.,with  Conjr'anota.)— S.  (A* 
441  )-«.  (Hend.,  ii.,  t».y-'.  (..  c  ) 
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Mr  and  the  Cnman.  JElxan,  however,  roast  be 
•apposed  to  allude  to  the  Gavial  when  he  mentions 
the  Crocodile  of  the  Granges.  Both  Linneeus  and 
Buflbn  reckon  the  first  two  as  mere  varieties,  but 
they  are  now  generally  held  to  bo  distinct  sppcies. 
Bocbart,  with  great  learning,  has  proved  that  the 
Letiathan  of  Job  is  the  Crocodile.'  Atheneus  ranks 
he  Crocodile  and  the  Hippopotamus  with  the  x^ni.* 
Among  the  Egyptians,  the  Crocodile  was  peculiarly 
sacred  to  the  god  Savak.  Its  worship,  however, 
did  not  extend  to  every  part  of  Egypt ;  some  places 
considering  it  the  representative  of  the  Evil  Being, 
and  bearing  the  most  deadly  animosity  to  it,  which 
led  to  serious  feuds  between  neighbouring  towns. 
Such  was  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  the 
Ombites  and  the  Tentyrites,  as  described  by  Juve- 
nal ;  and  the  same  animal  which  was  worshipped 
at'Ombos,  was  killed  and  eaten  by  the  inhabitants 
of  ApolUnopolis.*  The  Crocodile  enjoyed  great 
honours  at  Copies,  Ombos,  and  Crocodilopolis  or 
Arthribis,  in  the  Theba'id.  In  Lower  Egypt,  it  was 
particularly  sacred  at  a  place  called  the  City  of 
Crocodiles  (Crocodilopolis),  and  afterward  Arsinod, 
the  capital  of  a  nome,  now  the  province  of  Fyoom. 
The  animals  were  there  kept  in  the  Lake  Mcris, 
and  were  buried  in  the  under-ground  chambers  of 
the  famous  Labyrinth.  The  Crocodile  is  now  sel- 
dom eaten,  the  flesh  being  bad.  Indeed,  in  former 
times,  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  eaten  as  a  mark 
of  hatred  towards  the  Evil  Being,  of  whom  it  was 
the  emblem,  than  as  an  article  of  food.*  The  Croc- 
odile at  present  is  found  in  the  Nile  only  towards 
the  region  of  Upper  Egypt,  where  it  is  extremely 
hot,  and  where  this  animal  never  falls  into  a  lethar- 
gic state.  Formerly,  when  it  was  wont  to  descend 
the  branches  of  the  river  which  water  the  Delta,  it 
used  to  pass  the  four  winter  months  in  caverns, 
and  without  food.  Of  this  fact  we  are  informed  by 
Pliny  and  other  ancient  naturalists. — In  the  year 
63  B.C.,  the  sdile  Scaurus  exhibited  at  Rome  five 
crocodiles  of  the  Nile  ;  and  subsequently,  the  Em- 
peror Augustus  had  a  circus  filled  with  water,  and 
exhibited  there  to  the  people  thirty-six  crocodiles, 
which  were  killed  by  an  equal  number  of  men  who 
rere  habituated  to  fight  with  these  animals."* 

•KPOKOAEI'AOS  (x'paaiot  or  aiuyiioi),  the 
aldnk,  or  Land  Crocodile.  There  are  two  species 
•f  the  Skink  with  which  the  ancients  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  well  acquainted,  namely,  Scincui 
ofidnalis  and  iS.  Algiriemit.  Moses  Charras  says 
of  them,  "  The  Skinks  are  little  animals  like  to  liz- 
ards, or,  rather,  like  to  little  crocodiles,  by  which 
name  they  are  known."* 

•CROCODEIL'IUM  (KpoKoSetXiov),  a  species  of 
plant.  Matthiolus  informs  us  that  it  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Eryngium  marinum,  or  Sea  Eringo, 
and  the  Carlina,  or  Carline  Thistle ;  but  he  rejects 
both  these  suppositions,  admitting,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  his  own  want  of  acquaintance  with  it. 
Sprengel,  on  the  other  hand,  inclines  to  think  it  the 
Eryngium.'' 

•CROCUS  («po/tof ),  the  Saffron  Crocus,  or  Cro- 
t»*  lalivut.  The  genuine  Saffron  grows  wild  in  the 
I.evant  and  in  Southern  Europe.  Sibthorp  found  it 
ia  the  fields  of  Greece  and  on  the  mountains  around 
Athens.  The  flower  of  the  C.  satimu  is  of  a  violet 
colour,  and  appears  in  autumn ;  hence  the  epithet 
aiUumnalii.  The  best  Saffron  came  from  Corycua 
in  Cilicia  and  from  Mount  Tmolus  in  Lydia.  The 
Lycian  Olympus  and  the  island  of  Sicily  also  pro- 
duced a  very  good  sort.    Saffron  was  much  used 


I.  (Hirmz.,  S3,  4,  13.)— 3.  (Athni.,  ii.,  90.— Adami,  Append., 
•.  T  )— 3.  (Wilkiiuon's  EgTptiain,  toI.  t.,  p.  239.— Juv.,  Sat., 
xriii.,  36.)— 4.  (Williiriom  1.  0.)— 5.  (Oriffiili'i  Cuvitr,  Tol.  ix., 
f.  190  >— «.  (Ariitot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  1.— Diowot.,  M.  M.,  li.,  II.— 
Ailanu,  Appand.,  •.  r.)— 7.  (Diiiacar.,  iii  .  10.  — G«len  De 
timp^  .  *<j  — Adaina,  Append.,  •.  r.) 


by  the  Romans  as  a  condiment  in  various  attides 
of  food,  as  it  still  is  by  many  Oriental  nation*.  It 
was  also  put  into  wine.  Saffron,  diluted  in  Whtn 
or  wine,  was  sprinkled  as  a  perfume  in  the  theatra 
and  other  places,  and  also  on  the  funeral  pile.  It 
was  also  made  into  an  nnguent  (Oocnunii  tmguait- 
um).  tittrou  coloured  garments  were  aUj  nuMb 
in  vogue.- 

CROCOTA  (sc.  vettu  :  KpoKuriv,  sc.  i/t&ruw,  oi 
K/MKurdf,  sc.  ;(irut')  was  a  kind  of  gala-dre»s,  chktj 
worn  by  women  on  solemn  occasions,  and  in  Greece 
especially  at  the  festival  of  the  Dionysia.'  It  wu 
also  worn  by  the  priests  of  Cybele,'  and  sometimn 
by  men  of  eflfbminate  character.*  It  is  evident, 
from  the  passage  of  Virgil,  that  its  name  was  de 
rived  from  crocus,  one  of  the  favourite  colours  oi 
the  Greek  ladies,  as  we  still  see  in  the  pictures  dis 
covered  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  dresses  of  this  colour  were  in  Latia 
commonly  called  vestes  crocatie  or  cioces,  has  in 
duced  some  writers  on  antiquities  to  suppose  t&al 
crocota  was  derived  from  KpoK^  (woof  or  welt)  or 
Kftoiut  (a  flake  of  wool  or  cotton  on  the  surface  of 
the  cloth),  so  Uiat  it  would  be  a  sofl  and  woott; 
kind  of  dress.*  But  the  passages  above  referred  U 
are  sufficient  to  refute  this  opinion,  and  the  name 
crocota  was,  like  many  others,  adopted  by  the  Ro 
mans  from  the  Greeks.* 

•CROCOTTAS  (KpoicdTTat),  an  animal  mention- 
ed by  the  ancient  writers,  and  said  to  be  produced 
from  the  wolf  and  dog,  but  to  be  much  more  fero- 
cious tlian  either  of  these  animals.  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  account  of  Artemidorus,'  Diodorus  Siculns.* 
and  Agatbarcbides.'  But  the  coufding  of  the  woli 
and  dog,  though  easy,  and  often  effected  in  mena- 
geries at  the  present  day,  produces  no  durable  spe- 
cies. It  is  more  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Ci» 
cottas  answers  to  the  Hyena,  since  the  latter  hai 
very  strong  teeth,  and  breaks  bonra  with  the  great- 
est ease,  as  the  Crocottas  is  said  to  have  done.  The 
earliest  passage  respecting  the  Crocottas  is  found 
in  Ctesias,  and  the  description  there  given  is  almost 
the  same  with  that  by  ^lich  the  Oriental  writen 
describe  the  Hyena." 

•CROM'YON  qr  CROMMTON  (xpSfivov,  tpop 
/tvov),  the  Allium  cepa,  or  Garlic.    {Vid.  Aluvm.) 

CRO'NIA  {xpovta),  a  festival  celebrated  at  Athens 
in  honour  of  Cronos,  whose  worship  was  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Attica  by  Cecrops.  He 
had  a  temple  in  common  with  Rhea."  The  festival 
was  held  on  the  twelfth  of  the  month  of  Hecaiom- 
bteon,"  which,  at  an  eariy  period  of  the  histoiy  o< 
Attica,  bore  the  name  of  ;i£^  Kpiviof}* 

The  Rhodians  also  celebrated  a  festival  in  bonow 
of  Cronos,  perhaps  the  Phoenician  Moloch,  to  whom 
human  sacrifices,  generally  consisting  of  criminals, 
were  offered.  This  festival  was  held  on  the  six- 
teenth of  Metageilnion.'* 

Greek  writers,  when  speaking  of  the  Romau  Sat- 
urnalia, apply  to  them  the  name  Kpovia." 

CROTALUM,  a  kind  of  Cymbal,  erroneotisly  sn|i 
posed  by  Scaliger  and  Brodnus  to  be  the  s<ime  witl- 
the  tittrum.    The  mistakes  of  learned  men  on  this 


I.  (Theopbnit.,  IT.  P.,  Ti.,  8.— Dionor.,  i.,  SS.— BiDeitetk, 
Florm  Clanica,  p.  11.— Spanlieim  nd  Callim.,  p.  Tt :  "  de  Ctaet 
et  loxu  circa  eum." — Ond,  A.  A.,  i.,  104. — Propert.,  iv.,  1,  Iff 
—Id.,  iii.,  8,  23,  &a)-3  (Ariitoph.,  Ran.,  Se,  vith  the  mthai 
— Lyaistr.,  44.— Pollux,  ir.,  10, 117.)— S.  (Apul.,  Met.,  8  and  II 
— Virr.,  Mn.,  ix.,  614.)— 4.  (Arietoph.,  Tlieam.,  3S3.— Said.,  a 
T. — FUut.  and  N«t.,  ap.  Noniam,  xiv.,  8,  and  xvi.,  4. — Gxt 
IlaruBp.  Reap.,  31.) — 5.  (Salmaa.  od  Capitoljn.,  Pertinac.,  8,  C 
1,  p.  M7,  and  ad  TertnD  .  De  Pall.,  p.  339.)— 6.  (Compara  Bee 
liert  Chahlde*,  ii.,  p.  S51,  Ac.)— 7.  (ap.  Strab.,  xri.,  p.  774 
Cat.)— 8.  (iii.,  3S.)— 9.  (ap.  Phot.,  Ckid.,  SSO,  c  39.)— 10.  (Ca 
Tier  ad  Plin.,  8,  SO.)— 11.  (Paaa.,  i.,  18,  ♦  7.1-13  (DemoaUL, 
0.  Timocr.,  p.  708.)— 13.  (Athen.,  xfii.,p.  S81.)— .4.  (Potphir 
ap.  Theodorel,  Tii.,  Gnec.  ARect.— !>•  Alatiqjat ,  ii..  M )— U 
( V>^  Athen.,  zir.,  p.  039.- Appiao,  III         S  > 
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fmtt  arr  refuted  at  length  by  I.,ampe.*  From  Sni- 
dci  and  die  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,*  it  appears 
to  hare  been  a  split  reed  or  cane,  which  clattered 
when  shaken  with  the  hand.  According  to  Eusta- 
chius,*  it  was  made  of  shell  and  brass  as  well  as  of 
irood.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  farther  says  that  it 
«>s  an  invention  of  the  Sicilians. 

Women  who  played  on  the  orotaliun  were  termed 
tnululria.    Such  was  Virgil's  Copa, 

"  Crispum  tub  crotalo  docta  movere  latut."* 
The  line  alludes  to  the  dance  with  crotala  (similar 
to  castanets),  for  which  we  have  the  additional  tes- 
timony of  Macrobius.*  The  annexed  woodcut,  ta- 
ke* from  the  drawing  of  an  ancient  marble  in  Spon's 
Kv.-cUanea,*  represents  one  of  these  croUUiilria 


The  words  KporaXof  and  updraKm  are  often  ap- 
plied, by  an  easy  metaphor,  to  a  noisy,  talkative 
person^ 

*CROTON  (/cp6ruv),  I.  an  insect  found  on  oxen 
and  dogs,  and  sometimes  on  men,  namely,  the  Aco- 
rn Ttimmu,  L.,  or  Tick.'— II.  According  to  Galen, 
the  same  with  the  «'«.»    ( Vid.  Cici.) 

CRypTEI'A  {KpvnTtla,  also  calloi  Kpvirrla  or 
tpm^)  was,  according  to  Aristotle,"  an  mstitution 
mlroduced  at  Sparta  by  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus. 
Its  character  was  so  cruel  and  atrocious,  that  Plu- 
tarch only  with  great  reluctance  submitted  to  the 
aothority  of  Aristotle  in  ascribing  its  introduction  to 
the  Spartan  lawgiver.  The  description  which  be 
gives  of  it  is  this .-  The  ephors,  at  intervals,  select- 
ed from  among  the  young  Spartans  those  who  ap- 
pisred  to  be  best  qualified  for  the  task,  and  sent 
tbem  in  various  ducctions  all  over  the  country,  pro- 
vided with  daggers  and  their  necessary  food.  Du- 
ring the  daytime  these  young  men  concealed  them- 
selves; but  at  night  they  broke  forth  into  the  high- 
roads, and  noassacred  those  of  the  Helots  whom  they 
met,  or  whom  they  thought  proper.  Sometimes, 
also,  they  ranged  over  the  fields  (in  the  daytime), 
and  despatched  the  strongest  and  best  of  the  Helots. 
This  account  agrees  with  that  of  Heraclides  of  Pon- 
tns,''  who  speaks  of  the  practice  as  one  that  was 
itill  carried  on  in  his  own  time,  though  he  describes 
its  introduction  by  Lycurgus  only  as  a  report. 

The  ttjpteia  has  generally  been  considered  either 
M  a  kind  of  military  training  of  the  Spartan  youths, 
ir  which,  as  in  other  cases,  the  lives  of  the  Helots 
were  nnscrupolonsly  sacrificed,  or  as  a  means  nf 
lessening  the  numbers  and  weakening  the  power  of 
the  slaves.  But  MiiUer,"  who  is  anxious  to  soften 
the  notions  generally  current  respecting  the  rela- 
tioos  between  the  Helots  and  their  masters,  suppo- 
ses that  Plutarch  and  Heraclides  represent  the  in- 
Mitution  of  the  crypleia  "  as  a  war  which  the  ephors 
themselves,  on  entering  upon  their  yearly  office, 
pndaimed  against  the  Helots."    Heraclides,  how- 

I.  (Da  Cjrmb.  Vet.,  i.,  4,  },  t.)—*.  (Nnbet,  MO.)— 3.  (11.,  xi., 
MO.)— 4.  (T.,  2.)— S.  (Sat.,  ii.,  10.)— 6.  (Soc  I.,  art.  ri.,  Sj.  AS.) 
—'.  (Arirt,  Nab.,  448.— Ear.,  Cyd,  104.)— 8.  (Arirtot.,  H.  A., 
v.,  17.)— C  (Thaophratt.,  II.  P.,  i.,  10.)— 10.  (ap.  Plat.,  Idre., 
«6.|'-ll   ('  «)— 11.  (DThm  Mi..S.t4\ 


ever,  does  not  mention  this  proclamation  at  all, 
and  Plutarch,  who  mentions  it  on  the  authority  oi 
Aristotle,  does  not  represent  it  as  identical  with  the 
crypteia.  Miiller  also  supposes  that,  according  ta 
the  received  opinion,  this  chase  of  the  slaves  took 
place  regulariy  every  year ;  and  showing  at  once 
the  absurdity  of  such  an  annual  proclamation  of 
war  and  massacre  among  the  slaves,  he  rejectn 
what  he  calls  the  common  opinion  altogether,  as 
involved  in  inextricable  difficulties,  and  has  re- 
course to  Plato  to  solve  the  problem.  But  Thiri- 
wall'  much  more  judiciously  considers  that  this 
proclamation  of  war  is  not  altogether  groundless, 
but  only  a  misrepresentation  of  something  else,  and 
that  its  real  character  was  most  probably  connected 
with  the  crypteia.  Now  if  we  suppose  that  the 
thing  hero  misrepresented  and  exaggerated  into  a 
proclamation  of  war  was  some  promise  which  the 
ephors,  on  entering  upon  their  office,  were  obliged 
to  make :  for  instance,  to  protect  the  state  against 
any  danger  that  might  arise  from  too  great  an  in- 
crease of  the  numbers  and  power  of  the  Helots — a 
promise  which  might  very  easily  be  distorted  into  a 
proclamation  of  war — there  is  nothing  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus ;  and  such 
an  institution,  by  no  means  surprising  in  a  slave- 
holding  state  like  Sparta,  where  the  number  of  Iree 
citizens  was  comparatively  very  small,  would  have 
conferred  upon  the  ephors  the  legal  authority  occo- 
nonally  to  send  out  a  number  of  young  Spartans  in 
chase  of  the  Helots.*  That  on  certain  occasions, 
when  the  state  had  reason  to  fear  the  overwhelming' 
number  of  slaves,  thousands  were  massacred  with 
the  sanction  of  the  public^  authorities,  is  a  well- 
known  fact.*  It  is,  however,  probable  enough  that 
such  a  system  may  at  first  have  been  carried  on 
with  some  degree  of  moderation ;  but  after  attempts 
had  been  made  by  the  slaves  to  emancipate  them- 
selves and  put  their  masters  to  death,  as  was  the 
case  during  and  after  the  earthquake  in  Laconia,  it 
assumed  the  barbarous  and  atrocious  character 
which  we  have  described  above.*  If  the  crypteia 
had  taken  place  annually,  and  at  a  fixed  time,  we 
should  indeed  have  reason,  with  MuIIer,  to  wonder 
why  the  Helots,  who  in  many  districts  lived  entirely 
alone,  and  were  united  by  despair  for  the  sake  of 
common  protection,  did  not  every  year  kindle  a 
most  bloody  and  determined  war  throughout  the 
whole  of  Laconia  ;  but  Plutarch,  the  only  authority 
on  which  this  supposition  can  rest,  does  not  say  that 
the  crypteia  took  place  every  year,  but  ilid  xpovov, 
i.  «.,  "  at  intervals,"  or  occasionally.*  The  difficul- 
ties which  MuIIer  finds  in  what  he  calls  the  common 
account  of  the  crypteia,  are  thus,  in  our  opinion,  re- 
moved, and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  seek  their 
solution  in  the  description  given  by  Plato,*  who  pro- 
posed for  his  Cretan  colony  a  similar  institution, 
under  the  name  of  crypteia.  From  the  known  par- 
tiality of  Plato  for  Spartan  institutions,  and  his  in- 
clination to  represent  them  in  a  favourable  light,  it 
will  be  admitted  that,  on  a  subject  like  this,  his  ev- 
idence will  be  of  little  weight.  And  when  he  adopt- 
ed the  name  crypteia  for  his  institution,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  he  intended  to  make  it  in  every 
respect  similar  to  that  of  Sparta ;  a  partial  resem- 
blance was  sufficient  to  transfer  the  name  of  tba 
Spartan  institution  to  that  which  he  proposed  to 
establish;  and  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  from  his  own 
woipds,  that  his  attention  was  more  particularly  di- 
rected to  the  advantages  which  young  soldiers  might 
derive  from  such  hardships  as  the  KpwToi  had  tu 
undergo.     But  even  Plato's  colony  would  not  have 


1.  (Hist.  Graace,  vol.  i.,  p.  311.)— S.  (laocr.,  Panalh.,  p.  171  ' 
B.)— 8.  (Tliucjrd.,  ir.,  80.)— 4.  (I'-ompata  Plat.,  Lyo.,  88,  aul 
fin.)— S.  (Hermann  ad  ViKer.,  p.  8M.)— «.  (Da  Leg.,  i.,  p.  611 
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been  ot  a  veij  humane  character,  as  his  tpmnoi 
were  to  go  out  in  arms  and  make  free  use  of  the 
slaves. 

CRUX  (uraiipof,  okoXo^),  an  instrument  of  capi- 
tal puniahment  used  by  several  ancient  nations,  es- 
pecinJly  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians.  The  words 
araipou  and  moXoirtCu  are  also  applied  to  Persian 
and  i^gyptian  punishiaents,  but  Casau.Atn'  doubts 
whether  they  describe  the  Roman  method  of  cruci- 
fixion. From  Seneca'  we  learn  the  latter  to  have 
been  of  two  kinds,  the  less  usual  sort  being  rather 
impalement  titan  what  we  should  describe  by  the 
word  crucifixion,  as  the  criminal  was  transfixed  by 
a  pole,  which  passed  through  the  back  and  spine, 
and  came  out  at  the  mouth. 

The  cross  was  of  several  kinds ;  one  in  the  shape 
of  an  X,  called  crux  Andreana,  because  tradition  re- 
ports St.  Andrew  to  have  suffered  upon  it ;  another 
was  found  like  a  T,  as  we  learn  from  Lucian,'  who 
makes  it  the  subject  of  a  charge  against  the  letter. 

The  third,  and  most  common  sort,  was  made  of 
two  pieces  of  wood  crossed,  so  as  to  make  four  right 
angles.  It  was  on  this,  according  to  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  fathers,  who  sought  to  confirm  it 
by  Scripture  itself,*  that  our  Saviour  suffered.  The 
punishmenl.  as  is  well  known,  was  chiefly  inflicted 
on  slaves  and  the  worst  kind  of  malefactors.*  The 
manner  of  it  was  as  follov  s :  The  criminal,  after 
sentence  pronounced,  carried  his  cross  to  the  place 
of  execution:  a  custom  mentioned  byPlutarck*  and 
Artemidorus,'  as  well  as  in  the  Gospels.  From 
Livy*  and  Valerius  Maximus,*  scourging  appears 
to  have  formed  a  part  of  this,  as  of  other  capital 
punishments  among  the  Romans.  The  scourging 
of  our  Saviour,  however,  is  not  to  be  regarded  in 
this  light,  as  Grotius  and  Hammond  have  observed 
it  was  inflicted  before  sentence  was  pronounced." 
The  criminal  was  next  stripped  of  his  clothes,  and 
nailed  or  bound  to  the  cross.  The  latter  was  the 
more  painful  method,  as  the  sufferer  was  left  to  die 
of  hunger.  Instances  are  recorded  of  persons  who 
survived  nine  days.  It  was  usual  to  leave  the  body 
on  the  cross  after  death.  The  breaking  of  the  legs 
of  the  thieves,  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  was  acci- 
dental ;  because  by  the  Jewish  law,  it  is  expressly 
remarked,  the  bodies  could  not  remain  on  the  cross 
during  the  Sabbath-day." 

CkyPTA  (from  KfivKreiv,  to  conceal),  a  Crypt. 
Among  the  Romans,  any  long  narrow  vaiilt,  wheth- 
er wholly  or  partially  below  the  level  of  the  earth, 
is  expressed  by  this  term ;  such  as  a  sewer  {crypta 
Subura^*)  (,tid.  Cloaca),  the  earceres  of  the  circus 
(vid.  CiRCDs,  p.  864),  or  a  magazine  for  the  recep- 
tion of  agricultural  produce." 

The  specific  senses  of  the  word  are  : 

I.  A  covered  portico  or  arcade,  called  more  def- 
initely cryptoporticus,  because  it  was  not  supported 
by  open  columns  like  the  ordinary  portico,  but  closed 
at  the  sides,  with  windows  only  for  the  admission 
of  light  and  air.'*  These  were  frequented  during 
summer  for  their  coolness.  A  portico  of  this  kind, 
almost  entire,  is  still  remaining  in  the  suburban  villa 
of  Arrius  Diomedes  at  Poijnpeii. 

Some  theatres,  if  not  all,  had  a  similar  portico 
attached  to  them  for  the  convenience  of  the  per- 
formers, who  there  rehearsed  their  parts  or  prac- 
tised their  exercises."    One  of  these  is  mentioned 
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by  P.  Victor'  as  the  aypta  Balbi,  tTtached  tr  ttg 
theatre  built  hy  Cornelius  Balbus  at  the  instiirtion 
of  Augustus,*,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  ruin  mow 
seen  in  the  Via  di  S.  Maria  di  Cacaberis,  betweea 
the  church  of  that  name  and  the  S.  Maria  di  Pianto 

II.  A  grotto,  particularly  one  open  at  both  ex- 
tremities, forming  what  In  modem  language  is  de- 
nominated a  "  tunnel,"  like  t.je  grotto  of  Pausilippi, 
well  known  to  every  visitant  of  Naples  This  is  * 
tunnel  excavated  in  the  tufa  rock,  about  20  feet  high 
and  ISi'K)  long,  forming  the  direct  communicatiog 
between  Naples  and  PuzzuoU  {fultoli),  called  by 
the  Romans  crypta  Ncapolitana,  and  described  by 
Seneca*  and  Strabo.* 

A  subterranean  vault  used  for  any  secret  wor- 
ship, but  more  particularly  for  the  licentious  ritet 
consecrated  to  Priapus,  was  also  called  crypto.  * 

III.  When  the  practice  of  consuming  the  body 
by  fire  was  relinquished  (mi.  Bdstch,  Conditoii- 
uh),  and  a  number  of  bodies  was  consigned  to  one 
place  of  burial,  as  the  catacombs,  for  instance,  this 
common  tomb  was  called  crypta.'  One  of  th^ 
the  crypta  Ncpoliana,  which  was  in  the  vieut  Pin- 
ciut,  under  the  Esquiline,'  was  used  by  the  early 
Christians,  during  the  times  of  their  persecution,  at 
a  place  of  secret  worship.* 

CRYPTOPO'RTICUS.    (Vid.  Cevpta.) 

•CRYSTALLIJS  or  -UM  {Kpiaranoc),  Crystal 
The  ancients  were  of  opinion  that  crystal  was  only 
water  congealed  in  a  long  period  of  time  into  an  ice 
more  durable  than  common ;  and  Pliny*  thought  it 
was  nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  excessively  coM 
regions.  "  I'liat  it  is  ice  is  certain,"  says  this  wri- 
ter, "  and  hence  the  Greeks  have  given  it  its 
name."  In  accordance  with  the  etymology  here 
alluded  to,  KpvaraXXoi  is  thought  to  come  fircnn 
Kpvoi,  "  ice,"  or  from  Kpvaruu  (k/ivotcuvu),  "  tr 
freeze."  "This  ancient  notion,"  observes  Ur 
Moore,  "  will  appear  less  ridiculous  if  we  conside: 
that,  although  water  really  converted  into  a  solid 
crystalline  mass,  by  exposure  to  a  very  ordioaiy 
degree  of  cold,  resumes  its  fluid  state  whi^n  the 
heat  of  which  it  was  deprived  is  again  restored ;  yet 
the  results  of  chemical  analysis  teach  us  that  wa- 
ter, in  a  permanently  soUd  state,  constitutes  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  many  crystaUinc  substances. 
Of  the  hydrate  of  magnesia,  for  example,  it  forma 
near  one  third ;  and  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  consid- 
erably above  one  half.  Rock-crystal  is  one  among 
the  very  few  minerals  whose  crystaUine  form  Pliny 
has  remarked.  He  mentions  one  remarkable  use 
of  crystal  ic  applying  actual  cautery,  the  crystal 
having  been  used  as  a  lens.  This,  however,  was 
known  long  before,  mention  of  it  having  been  made 
in  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  and  in  the  poem  of 
the  pseudo-Orpheus  on  the  properties  of  Stones."" 

CUBEI'A.    (Fid.  Tksskra.) 

CUBICULA'RII  were  slaves  who  bad  the  care 
of  the  sleeping  and  dwelling  rooms.  Faithful  slaves 
were  alwasrs  selected  for  this  office,  as  they  had,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  care  of  their  master's  person. 
When  Julius  Cesar  was  taken  by  the  pirates,  be 
dismissed  all  his  other  slaves  and  attendants,  only 
retaining  with  him  a  physician  and  two  cubicnb- 
rii."  It  was  the  duty  of  the  cubicularii  to  introdoco 
visiters  to  their  master,'*  for  which  purpose  they 
appear  to  have  usually  remained  in  an  ante-ruooi." 
Under  the  later  emperors,  the  cubicularii  belonging 
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to  the  paiace  were  called  prapotiii  taxro  cubiculo, 
and  wcTe  persons  of  high  rank.' 

CUBI'CULUM  usually  means  a  sleeping  and 
dwelling  room  in  a  Roman  house  {vid.  Hodsk),  but 
Is  also  applied  to  the  pavilion  or  tent  in  which  the 
Roman  emperors  were  accustomed  to  witness  the 
INiblic  games.*  It  appears  to  have  been  so  called, 
kncanse  the  emperors  were  accustomed  to  recline 
in  the  cubicnla,  instead  of  sitting,  as  was  anciently 
the  practice,  in  a  sella  cunilis.* 

CUBISTETETIES  (ite^wT^riJptr),  were  a  partic- 
nLir  kind  of  dancers  or  tumblers,  who  in  the  course 
of  their  dance  Sung  themselves  on  their  heads  and 
alighted  again  on  their  feet  {C»nrep  ol  icvtiaruvTec 
lot  ctf  bfOpbv  :  i  axiXii  Trepi^pA/icvoi  KvCiaTuai  xi)- 
<Xv*).  We  read  of  KvBiaTTirf/pec  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Homer.*  These  tumblers  were  also  ac- 
customed to  make  their  somerset  over  knives  or 
swords,  which  was  called  nvSunglv  et{  /taxaipac.' 
The  way  in  which  this  feat  was  performed  is  de- 
scribed by  Xenophon,  who  says'  that  a  circle  was 
made  quite  full  of  upright  swords,  and  that  the  dan- 
cer n;  Tairra  Imitiara  re  xai  i^eintiaTa  inrip  avTuv. 
We  find  many  representations  of  these  tumblers, 
both  male  and  female,  in  ancient  works  of  art.* 

Kv&oT^pt;  were  frequently  introduced  at  con- 
vivial entertainments  to  amuse  the  guests;  but 
Socrates  condemns  the  practice,  as  attended  with 
too  much  dan^'er  to  be  pleasing  on  such  occasions.* 

CU'BITUS  (mj^f),  a  Greek  and  Roman  measure 
of  length,  originally  the  length  of  the  human  arm 
from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  or  to  the  knuckle  of 
the  middle  finger.  It  was  equal  to  a  foot  and  a 
half,  which  would  give,  according  to  Mr.  Hussey's 
eompatation.  1  foot  5-4744  inches  Eng.  for  the  Ro- 
man, and  I  foot  82016  inches  for  the  Greek  cubit." 
'  OUBUS  (Kvtof).  a  Cube ;  a  name  given  also  to 
•  vessel  (called  likewise  quadratUal),  the  sides  of 
which  were  formed  by  six  equal  squares  (including 
the  top),  each  square  having  each  of  its  sides  a  foot 
kmg.  The  solid  contents  of  the  cube  were  equal  to 
liie  amphora. 

"  Pa  longo  in  spatio  laioque  dUoqut  noUtur  : 
Angvlut  ut  par  tit,  quern  elaudit  linea  triplex, 
Quatuor  et  medium  quadrit  eingalur  inane  : 
Amphora/it  cubu*."" 

•CU'CULUS,  the  Cuckoo.  (Kii  Coccyx.) 
CUCULLUS,  a  Cowl.  As  the  cowl  was  intend- 
ed to  be  used  in  the  open  air,  and  to  be  drawn  over 
the  head  to  protect  it  from  the  injuries  of  the  weath- 
er, instead  of  a  hat  or  cap,  it  was  attached  only  to 
garments  of  the  coarsest  kind.  Its  form  may  be 
conceived  from  the  woodcut  at  page  132.  It  is 
there  represented  as  worn  by  a  Roman  shepheni, 
agreeably  to  the  testimony  of  Columella."  The 
encuUus  was  also  used  by  persons  in  the  higher 
circles  of  society,  when  they  wished  to  go  abroad 
without  being  known." 

The  use  of  the  cowl,  and  also  of  the  cape  (vid. 
Bib  bus),  which  served  the  same  purpose,  was  al- 
lowed to  slaves  by  a  law  in  the  Codex  Theodo- 
sianos."  Cowls  were  imported  into  Italy  from 
Saintes,  in  France  (Santonico  cueuUo),"  and  from 
the  country  of  the  Bardcei,  in  Hlyria."  Those  from 
Uic  latter  locality  were  probably  of  a  peculiar  fash- 
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ion,  which  gave  origin  to  the  tonn  BardoeueuRM*. 
"  Ljbumici  cuculli"  are  mentioned  by  Martial.- 

•CU'CUMIS.  the  Cucumber.  ( Vid.  Colocyntbi 
and  Sic  vs.) 

•CUCURBTTA,  the  Gourd.    {Vid.  CoLocvirrnE.) 

CUDO  or  CUDON,  a  ScuU-cap,  made  of  leather, 
or  of  the  rough,  shaggy  fur  of  ar>  wild  animal,* 
such  as  were  worn  by  the  velite*  of  the  Roman  ar 
mies,'  and  apparently  synonymous  with  galerw' 
or  galericulus.' 

In  the  sculptures  on  the  column  of  Trajan,  some 
of  the  Roman  soldiers  are  represented  with  the 
skin  of  a  wild  beast  drawn  over  the  head,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  face  appears  between  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws  of  the  animal,  while  the  reM  of  the 
skin  falls  down  behind  over  the  back  and  sioiulders. 
as  described  by  Virgil.*  This,  however,  was  an 
extra  defence,'  and  must  not  be  taken  for  the  cudo, 
which  was  the  cap  itself;  that  is,  a  particular  kind 
of  galea.  (Kui.  Galea.)  The  following  represen- 
tation of  a  cudo  is  taken  from  Choul's  Cattramen. 
dee  Aneten*  Remains,  I68I. 


CUXEUS  or  CII'LLEUS,  a  Roman  measure, 
which  was  used  for  estimating  the  produce  of  vine- 
yards. It  was  the  largest  liquid  measure  used  by 
the  Romans,  containing  80  amphorc,  or  1 18  gallon* 
7  546  pints. 

"  Est  el,  bit  deciet  quern  conficit  amphora  nostra 
CuUeus  :  hoc  major  nulla  est  mensura  liqvoris.  '* 
CU-LEUS  or  CU'LLEUS.    (Vid.  Coenelia  Lei 

DE  SiCABIIS.) 

•CULEX,  the  Gnat.    (Vid.  Conops.) 

CULI'NA,  in  its  most  common  acceptation, 
means  a  place  for  cooking  victuals,  whether  the 
kitchen  of  a  private  habitation  (vid.  House),  or  lue 
offices  attached  to  a  temple,  in  which  the  flesh  oi° 
the  victim  was  prepared  for  the  sacred  feasts  or  fo- 
the  priesthood.' 

It  signifies  also  a  convenience,  cabinet  d'aiaanee, 
secessum,  ii^eSpuv."  "  Quaedam  quotidie,  ut  culina 
et  caprile  ....  debent  emundari ,"  unless  the  con- 
jecture of  Schneider  is  admitted,  who  proposed  to 
read  "  suile  et  caprile." 

Lastly,  it  is  used  for  a  particular  part  of  the  fu- 
neral pyre,  or  of  the  bustum,  on  or  in  which  the  vi 
ands  of  the  funeral  feast  were  consumed."  Com 
pare  an  anonymous  poet  in  Cataleel. 

"  Jfeque  in  culinam  et  uncta  compitalia 
Dapesque  duds  sordidas  ;" 
in  which  sense  it  corresponds  with  the  Greek  eta- 
rpa." 

'Ei>  ralnv  etarpatt  novdiXotc  ^ppoTTo/niv. 

CtJLIX  (KvXtS,  dim.  tcvXlaxti,  Kv?JaKtov),  a  eoot 
mon  Greek  drinking-cup,"  called  by  the  Romans 
caiix.    The  name  was  sometimes  applied  to  large 
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mips  01  vessels,^  but  was  generally  restricted  toi 
small  driokiDg-cups  used  at  symposia  and  on  simi- 
lar occasions  (fv  yitv  ol  iralde;  /UKptui  xvXtfi  ttvkvu 
iwi^oKdioaiv').  The  itii/lif  is  frequently  seen  in 
paintings  on  ancient  vases  which  represent  drinking 
M^nes,  and  when  empty,  is  usually  held  upright  by 
qne  of  its  bandies,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cnt. 

Alhenasus*  informs  us  that  these  cups  were  usu- 
ally made  of  earthenware,  and  that  the  best  kind 
wero  manufactured  in  Attica  and  Argoli» 


The  following  woodcut,  which  %  '  itemi  t«  ^ 

several  articles,  is  taken  from  Milli:.,  and  repre 
senls  a  symposium.  Three  young  and  two  oldei 
men  are  reclining  on  a  couch  {kXivii),  with  their  lefl 
arms  resting  on  striped  pillows  (7rpoaxe^?aui  o' 
vvayKuvta).  Before  the  couch  are  two  tables. 
Three  of  the  men  are  holding  the  xiXtf  sospended 
by  one  of  the  handles  to  the  fore-finger ;  the  fourth 
holds  a  ^itUij  (vid.  Phiali  );  and  the  fiflh  a  ftii^ 
in  one  hand  and  a  ^6v  in  the  other.  ( Vid.  Rnroa.) 
In  the  middlo  Komoe  is  beating  the  tympanum.* 


CULPA.  ^  The  genera]  notion  of  damnum,  and 
the  nature  of  dolus  malus,  are  most  conveniently 
explained  under  this  head. 

Damnum  is  injury  done  by  one  man  to  the  prop- 
erty of  another,  and  done  illegally  (injuria,  i.  e.,  con- 
tra jua);  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  injuria  in  the 
actio  damni  injuria  given  by  the  lex  Aquilia  ;*  and 
injuria,  in  this  sense,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  actio  injuriarum.*  This  damnum,  injuna  of  the 
lex  Aquilia,  is  done  by  culpa  or  by  dolus  malus ; 
for  damnum  done  without  culpa  or  dolus  malus  is 
casual  (ciuim),  and  the  doer  is  not  punishable. 
Damnum,  in  fact,  implies  injuria ;  and,  generally,  a 
man  is  not  bound  to  make  good  the  damage  done  by 
him  to  another  man's  pmperty,  except  on  the  ground 
of  contract,  or  on  the  ground  of  illegal  act  where 
there  is  no  contract,  that  is  culpa  or  dolus. 

Neither  culpa  nor  dolus  can  be  taken  as  a  genus 
which  shall  comprehend  the  species  culpa  and  do- 
lus, though  some  writers  have  so  viewed  these 
terms.  Dolus  malus  is  thus  delined  by  Labeo  :* 
'  Dolus  malus  est  omnis  calliditas,  fallacia,  machi- 
natio  ad  circumveniendum,  fallendum,  dccipiendum 
alterum  adhibita  "  Dolus  malus,  therefore,  has  ref- 
erence to  the  evil  design  with  which  an  act  is  ac- 
complished to  the  injury  of  another :  or  it  may  be 
the  evil  design  with  which  an  act  is  omitted  that 
ought  to  be  done.  The  definition  of  Aquilius,  a 
learned  jurist,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  and  his  col- 
league in  the  preetorship,'  labours  under  the  defect 
)f  the  definition  of  Servius,  which  is  criticised  by 
JLabeo.*  This  seems  to  be  the  Aquilius  who,  by 
the  edict,  gave  the  action  of  dolus  malus  in  all  ca- 
les  of  dolus  malus  where  there  was  no  legislative 
provision,  and  there  was  a  justa  causa.* 

It  is  generally  considered  that  culpa  may  be  ei- 
'Jier  an  act  of  commission  or  omission  ;  and  that  an 
4ct  of  commission  may  fall  short  of  dolus,  as  not 
«oming  within  the  above  definition,  but  it  may  ap- 
proach very  near  to  dolus,  and  so  become  culpa 
dolo  proxima.  But  the  characteristic  of  culpa  is 
omission.     It  is  true  that  the  damnum,  which  is 


1.  (Henxl.,  IT.,  70.)— 3.  (Xen.,  Sympo*.,  ii.,  JM.) — 3.  (xi.,  p. 
ttO.)—*.  (Gaiui,  iii.,  210.— Dig.  9,  tit.  S,  •.  S.)— JS.  (Oniiu,  iii., 
«».)-«.  (Dig.  4,  til.  3, ».  I.)— 7.  (Off.,  iii.,  14.)-*  (Di».4,tit. 
\*  I.)— 9.  (Cic,De  Nat.  Devr^  iiin30.) 
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necessary  to  constitute  the  culpa,  is  tht  conseqnenc* 
of  some  act ;  but  the  act  derives  its  culpoee  char- 
acter from  an  act  omitted  ;  otherwise  it  might  be 
casus,  or  casual  damage. 

Culpa,  then,  being  characterized  by  an  act  of 
omission  {ncgligentia),  or  omissio  diligentic,  tlM 
question  always  is,  bow  far  is  the  person  cba.*ged 
with  culpa  bound  to  look  after  the  interest  of  am  til- 
er, or  to  use  diligentia.  There  is  no  such  general 
obligation,  but  there  is  such  obligation  in  paniculai 
cases.  Culpa  is  divided  into  lata,  levin,  and  levi». 
sima.  Lata  culpa  "est  nimia  negligenlia,  id  est 
non  intelligere  quod  omnes  intelligunt."'  If,  then, 
one  man  injured  the  property  of  another  by  gross 
carelessness,  he  was  always  bound  to  make  good 
the  damage  (damnum  prsstare).  Such  culpa  iraa 
not  dolus,  because  there  was  not  intention  or  de- 
sign, but  it  was  as  bad  in  its  consequences  to  the 
person  charged  with  it. 

Levis  culpa  is  negligence  of  a  smaller  degree,  and 
the  responsibility  in  such  case  arises  from  contract 
He  who  is  answerable  for  levis  culpa,  is  answerable 
for  injury  caused  to  the  property  of  another  by 
some  omission,  which  a  careful  person  could  or 
might  have  prevented.  For  instance,  in  the  case 
of  a  thing  lent  {vii.  Comxodatdii),  a  man  must 
take  at  least  as  much  care  of  it  as  a  careful  man 
does  of  his  own  property.  There  is  never  any  cul- 
pa if  the  person  charged  with  it  has  done  all  that 
the  most  careful  person  could  do  to  prevent  loss  or 
damage.  Levissima  culpa  came  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  culpa  in  the  lex  Aquilia ;  that  is, 
any  injury  that  happened  to  one  man's  property 
through  the  conduct  of  another,  for  want  of  socb 
care  as  the  most  careful  person  wnuld  take,  was  t 
culpa,  and  therefore  punishable. 

The  word  culpa  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  Lat- 
in writers  in  a  great  variety  of  meanings  ;  but  the 
characteristic  of  such  meanings  is  "  carelessness" 
or  "  neglect."  Hence  may  be  ex|:lained  the  pa» 
sage  of  Horace,* 

"  Pott  hoe  luiut  erat  culpa  potare  magiitra  ,'' 
which  means  to  have  no  maglster  at  all,  or,  aatj* 


1.  (PmntureideVaMi  Antiques,  Tol.ii., pi. S8.)—S.  (Bectaf 
Chariklm,  toI.  i..  p.  SOi ;  -ml.  ii.,  p.  4W  /-S.  (Bit-  M),  t*.  M 
•-313.)— 4.  'Sat.,II.,ii.,  laS.) 
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•ohaiiast  explains  it, "  libere  potare."  The  absurd- 
ity of  the  explanation  grafted  oa  this  scliolium,  is 
only  equalled  by  the  atourdity  of  Bentley's  emen- 
dation of  cupa  for  cnlpa. 

CULTER  (probably  from  cello,  pereello ;  dim.  ail- 
ttUtu,  Engl,  coulter ;  in  southern  Germany,  dot  lud- 
ttr ;  French,  coiUeau ;  Greek,  fiaxaipa,  kottic,  or 
o^Yit\  a  knife  with  only  one  edge,  which  formed  a 
ttraighl  line.  The  blade  was  pointed  and  its  back 
rnrved.  It  was  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
liut  chiefly  for  kiUing  animals,  either  in  the  slaugh- 
ter-house, or  in  hunting,  or  at  the  altars  of  the  gods.' 
Heace  the  expressions  bovtn  ad  cullrum  emere, 
'to  bay  an  ox  for  the  purpose  of  slaughtering  it  ;"* 
me  tub  euUro  linquit,  "  be  leaves  me  in  a  state  like 
that  of  a  victim  dragged  to  the  altar ;'"  le  ad  cul- 
lrum locare,  "  to  become  a  bestiarius."*  From  some 
of  the  passages  above  referred  to,  it  would  appear 
that  the  cutter  was  carried  in  a  ivind  of  sheath. 
The  priest  who  conducted  a  sacrifice  never  killed 
the  victim  himself;  but  one  of  his  ministri,  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  who  was  called  either  by 
the  general  name  mimtter,  or  the  more  specific  jmpa 
or  euUrmriut.*  A  tombstone  of  a  cultrarius  is  still 
extant,  and  upon  it  *wo  cultri  are  represented," 
which  are  copied  in  tae  annexed  woodcut. 
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The  name  eulter  was  also  applied  to  razors'  and 
ktfcheit-lcnives.*  That  in  these  cases  the  culler 
was  different  from  those  above  represented,  and 
most  probably  smaller,  is  certain ;  since,  whenever 
it  was  used  for  shaving  or  domestic  purposes,  it 
was  always  distinguisheid  from  the  common  cuiter 
by  some  epithet,  as  cutter  toiuorau,  culler  coquina- 
fit.  Fruit-knives  were  also  called  cultri ;  but  they 
were  of  a  smaller  kind  (cuUdli),  and  made  of  bone 
or  ivory.'  Columella,  who'"  gives  a  very  minute 
description  of  a  falx  mtUloria,  a  knife  for  pruning 
vioes,  says  that  the  part  of  the  blade  nearest  to  the 
handle  was  called  cuiter  on  account  of  its  similari- 
ty u  an  ordinary  colter,  the  edge  of  that  part  form- 
ing a  straight  line.  This  cuiter,  according  to  him, 
was  to  be  used  when  a  branch  was  to  be  cut  off 
which  required  a  bard  pressure  of  the  hand  on  the 
knife.  The  name  cuiter,  which  was  also  applied  to 
the  sharp  and  pointed  iron  of  the  plough,"  is  still 
extact  in  English,  in  the  form  coulter,  to  designate 
Ibe  same  thing.    (Kid.  Abatroh.) 

The  expression  i»  cultrum  or  in  cultro  coUocatut" 
(jsitfics  placed  in  a  perpendicular  position. 

CUL.TRA'RIUS.    (Vid.  Culter.) 

I  'lir„  iii.,  48.— Scribonins,  Cnrnpna.  Med.,  13.— Snst.,  Oo- 
<»».,  Sv— Plant.,  Rod.,  I.,  ii.,  4S.— Virg.,  Georg.,  iii.,4!».— Orid, 
WmL,  .,3*1.)— S.  (V«iTo,  De  R«  Ro»t.,  ii.,  S.)— 3.  (Hot.,  Sat., 
»,  ij_  74.) — 4.  (Senoc,  Ep.,  87.)— 4.  (Sueu,  Calig.,  32.)— «. 
lOmter,  Imcript.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  640,  No.  1 1.)— 7.  (Cic,  De  Off.,  ii., 
T— Flin.,  Tii.,  49.— Petron.,  Sat.,  106.)- 8.  (Vnrto  ap.  No«., 
aj  .  an.)— 0-  (Columell.,  Tii.,  14, 4S. — Plin.,  xii.,  M.— Scaibon., c 
■.)->0.  (IT., ».)— II.  (Plin.,H.  N.,  xTiii..  18,  48.)— 1*.  (Vi- 
tniT  .  x~  10. 14.) 


I  •CUMI'NUM  or  CYMITSUM  (kv/uvo%),  <(>imia 
^  an  umbelliferous  plant,  of  annual  duration,  found  wild 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  cultivated  from  time  jmm» 
morial  for  the  sake  of  its  agreeable  aromatic  fruit, 
I  which, like  that  of  caraway,  dill,  anise,  &c.,  possess 
I  es  well-.marked  stimulating  and  carminative  prop 
lerties."  The  seeds  were  used  by  the  aicients  as 
a  condiment,  and  the  mode  of  preparing  what  was 
termed  thecumtnofum  is  given  by  Apicius.*  Drinking 
a  decoction  of  cumin  produced  paleness,  and  hence 
the  allusion  in  Horace  to  the  "  eaangue  cuminum '" 
Pliny'  says  it  was  reported  that  the  disciples  of  Por- 
cins  Latro,  a  famous  master  of  the  art  of  speaking, 
used  it  to  imitate  that  paleness  which  he  had  con- 
tracted from  his  studies.*  The  ancients  used  to 
place  cumin  on  the  table  in  a  small  vessel,  like 
salt ;  the  penurious  were  sparing  of  its  use  in  this 
way,  whence  arose  the  expressions  Kviuvoirpiarqc, 
"  a  splitter  of  cumin-seed,"  analogous  to  urapda/io^- 
Xvfof,  "a  cutter  or  scraper  of  cresses,"  and  in  Latin 
euminuector,  to  denote  a  sordid  and  miserly  per- 
son.* It  can  admit  of  no  doubt,  according  to  Adams, 
that  the  Kv/itvov  fifupcv  of  Dioscorides,  which  is  the 
only  species  treated  of  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen, 
was  the  Cuminum  cymtnum,  L.  Of  the  two  varie 
ties  of  the  xi/uvov  uypiov  described  by  Dioscorides, 
the  first,  according  to  Matthlolus  and  Sprengel,  is 
the  Lagacia  cuminoide*,  L. ;  the  other,  most  proba- 
bly, the  NifcUa  arventit,  or  wild  Fennel  flower. 

CU'NEliS  was  the  name  applied  to  a  body  of 
foot-soldiers,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  through  an  enemy's  hne. 
The  common  soldiers  called  it  a  caput  poreinum,  or 
pig's  head. 

The  wedge  was  met  by  the  '*  forfex"  or  shears, 
a  name  given  to  a  body  of  men  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  V,  so  as  to  receive  the  wedge  be- 
tween two  lines  of  troops.*  The  name  cunens  was 
also  applied  to  the  compartments  of  seats  in  circu- 
lar or  semicircular  theatres,  which  were  so  arranged 
as  to  converge  to  the  centre  of  the  theatre,  and  di 
verge  towards  the  external  walls  of  the  building, 
with  passages  between  each  compartment. 

CUNrCULUS  {imovoftot).  A  mine  or  passage 
underground  was  so  called,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  burrowing  of  a  rabbit.    Thus  Martial'  says, 

"  Gaudet  >n  effosti*  habitare  euniculut  antrit, 
Moiutramt  taciias  hoilibut  ille  vias." 

FidenK  and  Veil  are  said  to  have  been  taken  by 
mines,  which  opened,  one  of  them  into  the  citadel, 
the  other  into  the  Temple  of  Juno.*  Niebuhr*  ob- 
serves that  there  is  hardly  any  authentic  instance 
of  a  town  being  taken  in  the  manner  related  of  Veil, 
and  supposes  that  the  legend  arose  out  of  a  tradi- 
tion that  Veil  was  taken  by  means  of  a  mine,  by 
which  a  part  of  the  wall  was  overthrown. 

*CUNIC'ULUS,  the  Rabbit,  tho  same  with  the 
Greek  doCTUffoor.    (FmI.  Dastpps.) 

*CUNI'LA,  Savory,  or  wild  Marjoram,  a  plant  of 
which  there  are  several  kinds :  1 .  "The  Saliva  is  also 
called  Satureia,  and  was  used  as  a  condiment.  ( Vid. 
Thvsibra.)-2.  The  Bubula  is  the  wild  Origany. 
(Vid.  Orioanus.) — 3  The  GalUnaeea  is  the  same 
with  Cumlago,  or  Flea-bane." 

•CUPRESSUS  ()ttffirdpnj(Tof),  the  Cypress,  or  Cw 
pretttu  Sempervirens,  L.  The  Cypress  was  a  fune- 
real tree  among  the  ancients.  Branches  of  this 
tree  were  placed  at  the  doors  of  deceased  persons. 
It  was  consecrated  to  Pluto,  because,  according  to 
popular  belief,  when  once  cut,  it  never  grew  again, 
and  it  was  also  accustomed  to  be  placed  around 


1.  (i.,M.)— 2.  (Ei)i«.,i.,  1»,  18.)— ».  (H.  N., «.,  5T.)— «.  a 
c)— S.  (Billerbeck,  Flora  Claaaica,  p.  78.)— «.  (Veget ,  i'i.,  I»J 
—7.  (xiii.,  80.)— 8.  (LIt- ir.,  S2:  t.,  It.)— 9.  (Hut.  Rom  .  »<. 
483,  tiaoal.)— 10.  (Plin    H  N.,  »x.,  8 !  xi.,  18.) 
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the  funeral  piles  of  the  noble  and  wealthy.  Its 
dark  foliage  also  gave  it  a  funet  eal  air.' 

•CUPRUM,  Copper.    ( Vid.  JEt  and  Chalcos.) 

CURA.    {Vid.  Curator.) 

CURATE'LA.    (Vid.  Corator.) 

CORATIO.    (K»<i.  Curator.) 

CURATOR.  Up  to  tUe  time  of  pobertas,  every 
itoman  citizen  was  incapable  of  doing  any  legal 
tct,  or  entering  into  any  contract  which  might  be 
injurious  to  bim.  The  time  when  pubertas  was  at- 
iained  was  a  matter  of  dispute ;  some  fixed  it  at 
(be  commencement  of  the  age  of  procreation,  and 
some  at  the  age  of  fourteen.*  In  all  transactions  by 
the  impubes,  it  was  nec^sary  for  the  auctoritas  of 
the  tntor  to  be  interposed.  ( Vid.  Ai'ctoritas,  Td- 
TOR.)  With  the  age  of  puberty,  the  youth  attained 
the  capacity  of  contracting  marriage  and  becoming 
a  paterfamilias:  he  was  liable  to  military  service, 
and  entitled  to  vote  in  the  comitia;  and,  consist- 
ently with  this,  he  was  freed  from  the  control  of  a 
tutor.  Females  who  had  attained  the  age  of  pu- 
berty became  subject  to  another  kind  of  tutela,  which 
is  explained  in  its  proper  place.    ( Vid.  Totela.) 

With  the  attainment  of  the  age  of  puberty  by  a 
Roman  youth,  every  legal  capficity  was  acquired 
which  depended  on  age  only,  with  the  exception  of 
the  capacity  for  public  offices,  and  there  was  no 
rule  about  age,  even  as  to  public  offices,  before  the 
passage  of  the  lex  Villia.  (Vid.  ^dilis,  p.  35.) 
It  was,  however,  a  matter  of  necessity  to  give  some 
legal  protection  to  young  persons,  who,  owing  to 
their  tender  age,  were  liable  to  be  overreached ; 
and,  consistently  with  the  development  of  Roman 
jurisprudence,  this  object  was  effected  without  in- 
terfering with  the  old  principle  of  full  legal  capacity 
being  attained  with  the  age  of  puberty.  This  was 
accomplished  by  the  lex  Plstoria  (llie  true  name 
of  tho  lex,  as  Savigny  has  shown),  the  date  of  which 
is  not  known,  though  it  is  cenain  that  the  law  ex- 
isted when  Plautus  wrote.'  This  law  established 
a  distinction  of  age,  which  was  of  great  practical 
importance,  by  forming  the  citizens  into  two  class- 
es, those  above  and  those  below  twenty-iive  years 
of  age  (minoret  viginti  qainque  annit),  whence  a 
person  under  the  last-mentioned  age  was  sometimes 
simply  called  mnor.  The  object  of  the  lex  was 
to  protect  persons  under  twenty-five  years  of  age 
against  all  fraud  (doliu).  The  person  who  was 
guilty  of  such  a  fraud  was  liable  to  a  judicium  pub- 
licum,* though  the  offence  was  such  as  in  the  case 
of  a  person  of  full  age  would  only  have  been  matter 
of  action.  The  punishment  fixed  by  the  lex  Plseto- 
ria  was  probably  a  pecuniary  penalty,  and  the  con- 
sequential punishment  of  infamla  or  loss  of  political 
rights.  The  minor  who  had  been  fraudulently  led 
to  make  a  disadvantageous  contract  might  protect 
himself  against  an  action  by  a  plea  of  the  lex  Plee- 
toria  (excepHo  legia  Platoria).  The  lex  also  appears 
to  have  farther  provided  that  any  person  who  dealt 
with  a  minor  might  avoid  all  risk  of  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  PlKtoria  lex,  if  the  minor  was  aided  and 
assisted  in  such  dealing  by  a  curator  named  or 
chosen  for  the  occasion.  But  the  curator  did  not 
act  like  a  tutor :  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  his 
consent  was  even  necessary  to  the  contract ;  for  the 
minor  had  full  legal  capacity  to  act,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  curator  was  merely  to  prevent  bis  being 
defrauded  or  surprised. 

The  preetorian  edict  carried  still  farther  the  prin- 
eiple  of  the  lox  Pisetoria,  by  proteclmg  minors  gen- 
erally against  positive  acts  of  their  own,  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  consequences  might  be  injurious  to 
tbem.    This  was  done  by  the  "  in  integrum  restitu- 


I  (Plin  ,  H.  N.,  XTi.,  33.— Vir;.,  Mn.,  t.,  M.— Botat.,  Cann., 
U.,  14,  <3.)— 3.  (Gaiui,  i.,  IM.)<  «.  (rwudoliu,  i.,  3,  M.)— t. 
IGie ,  Da  Nat.  Den.,  iii.,  30.) 


tio :"  the  prctor  set  aside  transactions  i(  this  d» 
scription,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  but  on  S 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
But  it  was  necessaiy  for  the  minor  to  make  apptt- 
cation  to  the  pretor,  either  during  his  minority  oi 
within  one  year  after  attaining  it,  if  he  claimed  I'M 
restitutio ;  a  Ihnitation  probably  founded  on  the  le» 
Plietoria.  The  provisions  of  this  lex  were  thus  bm 
perseded  or  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  juriedio 
tion  of  the  praetor,  and,  accordingly,  we  find  verj 
few  traces  of  the  Pletorian  law  in  the  Roman  jurists. 

Ulpian  and  his  contemporaries  speak  of  ado- 
lescentes,  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  beinc 
under  the  general  direction  and  advice  of  cora- 
toies,  as  a  notorious  princifde  of  law  at  that  tine.* 
The  establishment  of  thi:i  general  rule  is  attiflwi- 
ted  by  Capitolinns*  to  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelhisi, 
in  a  passage  which  has  given  rise  to  much  dis- 
cussion. We  shall,  however,  adopt  the  explana- 
tion of  Savigny,  which  is  as  follows:  Up  to  th« 
time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  there  were  only  three 
cases  or  kinds  of  curatela:  I.  That  which  was 
founded  on  the  lex  Pisetoria,  by  which  a  minor  who 
wished  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  another,  asked 
the  prator  for  a  curator,  stating  the  ground  or  oo 
casion  of  the  petition  (reddila  cautm).  One  olr,ec( 
of  the  application  was  to  save  the  otlipr  contracting 
party  from  all  risk  of  judicial  proceedings  in  conse- 
quence of  dealing  with  a  minor.  Another  object 
was  the  benefit  of  the  applicant  (the  minor) ;  for  nib 
prudent  person  would  deal  with  him,  except  witb 
the  legal  security  of  the  curator*  ("Lex  me  perdit 
quinavicenaria  :  metuunt  credere  omnes").  i.  The 
curatela,  which  was  given  in  the  case  of  a  maa 
wasting  his  substance,  who  was  c:illed  "  prodigas.'* 
3.  And  that  in  the  case  of  a  man  being  of  unsound 
mind,  "demens,"  "furiosus"  In  both  the  last- 
mentioned  cases  provision  was  made  either  by  the 
law  or  by  the  prtetor.  Curatores  who  were  detet- 
mined  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  called 
legitimi ;  those  who  were  named  by  the  pnetor  were 
called  honorarii.  A  furiosus  aud  prodigus,  what- 
ever might  be  their  age,  were  placed  under  the  cura 
of  their  agnati  by  the  law  of^  the  Twelve  Tables. 
When  there  was  no  legal  provision  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  curator,  the  prstor  named  one.  Cm» 
tores  appointed  by  a  consul,  praetor,  or  governor  of 
a  province  (}»■««*),  were  not  generally  required  to 
give  security  for  their  proper  conduct,  having  been 
chosen  as  fit  persons  for  the  office.  ^Vhat  tite  lex 
Plaetoria  required  for  particniar  transactions,  the 
Emperor  Aurelius  made  a  general  rule,  and  att  mi- 
nors, without  exception,  and  with'>ut  any  special 
grounds  or  reasons  (nan  ndditit  cvisit),  were  re- 
quired to  have  curatores. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  Savigny's  investi- 
gations into  the  curatela  of  minors  after  the  consti- 
tution of  M.  Aurelius.  The  subject  is  one  of  con- 
siderable difliculty,  but  it  is  treated  with  the  most 
consummate  skill,  the  result  of  complete  knowledge 
and  unrivalled  critical  sagacity.  The  minor  only 
received  a  general  curator  when  he  made  apidicatioa 
to  the  prffitor  for  that  purpose :  he  had  the  right  of 
proposing  a  person  as  .urator,  but  the  prsior  might 
reject  the  person  proposed.  The  cnralor,  on  beinji 
appointed,  had,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  mi- 
nor, as  complete  power  over  the  minor's  property 
as  the  tutor  had  up  to  the  age  of  puberty.  He  couU 
sue  in  respect  of  the  minor's  property,  get  in  debts, 
and  dispose  of  property  like  a  tutor.  But  it  was 
only  the  property  which  the  praetor  intrusted  to  him 
that  he  managed,  and  not  the  acquisitions  of  tlis 
minor  subsequent  to  his  appointment;  and  herein 
he  differed  from  a  tutor,  who  had  the  care  of  all  the 


1.  (Dig.  4,  tit.  4.— D«  Minoribot  m.  Aam.i-*  (X    As 
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fiofenj  of  the  piipillas.  If  it  was  intended  that 
the  curator  sboald  have  the  care  of  that  which  the 
minor  acquired  after  the  curator's  appointment,  by 
will  or  otherwise,  a  special  application  for  this  pur- 
pose was  necessary.  Thus,  as  to  the  property 
which  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  curator, 
both  as  regards  alienation  and  the  getting  in  of 
debts,  the  minor  was  on  the  same  footing  a.s  the 
prodigus :  his  acts  in  relation  to  such  matters,  with- 
out tho  curator,  were  void.  But  the  legal  capacity 
of  the  minor  to  contract  debts  was  not  affected  by 
the  appointment  of  a  curator,  and  he  might  be  sued 
on  his  contra'-t  either  during  his  minority  or  after. 
Nor  was  there  any  inconsistency  in  this  :  the  minor 
eould  not  sp<>nd  his  actual  property  by  virtue  of  the 
power  of  the  curator,  and  the  preservation  of  his 
property  during  mmority  was  the  object  of  the  cu- 
rator's ap|)ointment.  But  the  minor  would  have 
been  deprived  of  all  legal  capacity  for  doing  any  act 
if  he  could  not  have  become  liable  on  his  "ontract. 
Ilie  contract  was  not  in  its  nature  immediately  in- 
jurious, and  when  the  time  came  for  enforcing  it 
against  the  minor,  he  had  the  general  protection  of 
the  restitutio.  If  the  minor  wished  to  be  adrogated 
(vid.  Adoptio),  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  consent 
}f  the  curator.  It  is  not  stated  in  the  extant  au- 
thorities what  was  the  form  of  proceeding  when  it 
was  necessary  to  dispose  of  any  property  of  the  mi- 
nor by  the  mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio  ;  but  it  may 
be  sately  assumed  that  the  minor  acted  (for  he  alone 
eould  act  on  such  an  occasion)  and  the  curator  gave 
his  consent,  which,  in  the  case  supposed,  would  be 
analogons  to  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor.  But  it 
would  differ  from  the  auctoritas  in  not  being,  like 
the  auctoritas,  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the 
lejal  act,  but  merely  necessary  to  remove  all  legal 
abjections  to  it  when  completed. 

The  cura  of  spendthrifts  and  persons  of  unsound 
mind,  as  already  observed,  owed  its  origin  to  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  technical  word 
tir  a  person  of  unsound  mind  in  the  Twelve  Tables 
ikf-^ionu,  which  is  equivtdent  to  dement ;  and  both 
ntnds  are  distinguished  from  imantu.  Though  fu- 
i«r  implies  violenee  in  conduct,  and  dementia  only 
mntttl  imbecility,  there  was  no  legal  difference  be- 
tween the  two  terms,  so  far  as  concerned  the  cura. 
Imania  is  merely  weakness  of  understanding  {stul- 
Htit  coiulantia,  id  e*t,  sanitate  vaeoTu'),  and  it  was 
not  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
la  later  times,  the  pnctor  appointed  a  curator  for  all 
penons  whose  infirmities  required  it.  This  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  did  not  apply  to  a  pupillus  or  pu- 
pilla.  If,  therefore,  a  pupillus  was  of  unsound  mind, 
the  totor  was  his  curator.  If  an  agnatus  was  the 
coiator  of  a  furiosus,  he  had  the  power  of  alienating 
the  property  of  the  fariosua.*  The  prodlgus  only 
received  a  curator  upon  application  being  made  to  a 
magistratus,  and  a  sentence  of  interdiction  being 
pronounced  against  him  (ei  bonis  inierdictum  est'). 
The  form  of  the  ioterdictio  was  thus :  "  Quando  tibi 
kona  paterna  avitaque  nequitia  tua  disperdis,  liber- 
otque  toos  ad  egestatem  perducis,  ob  earn  rem  tibi 
M  re  commercioque  interdico."  The  cura  of  the 
Kodigus  continoed  till  the  interdict  wiia  dissolved. 
It  might  be  inferred  from  the  form  of  the  interdict, 
that  it  was  limited  to  the  case  of  persons  who  had 
ehildren ;  but  perhaps  this  was  not  so. 

It  will  appear  from  what  has  been  said,  that, 
whatever  similarity  there  may  be  between  a  tutor 
(Ml  a  curator,  an  essential  distinction  lies  in  this, 
that  the  curator  was  specially  the  guardian  of  prop- 
My,  tliottgh  in  the  case  of  a  furiosus  he  must  also 
have  been  the  guardian  of  the  person.  A  curator 
Buiat,  of  course,  be  legally  qualified  for  his  functions. 


1.  (Cie ,  Tuc  Qnatf^  iii.,  9.)— 8.  (Gain*,  ii.,  M.)— 1.  (Com- 
lai  Cic,  Do  tm «.,  c  7.) 


and  he  was  bound,  when  appointed,  lu  acuepi  th* 
duty,  unless  he  had  some  legal  exemptii>n  {exeusor 
tio).  The  curator  was  also  bound  to  account  at 
the  end  of  the  curatela,  and  was  liable  to  an  actioo 
for  misconduct. 
The  word  cura  has  also  other  legal  applications : 

1.  Cura  bmoiitm,  in  the  case  of  the  goods  of  a  debt. 
or,  which  are  secured  for  thfi  benefit  of  his  ci  editors. 

2.  Cura  bonorum  et  ventris,  in  the  case  of  a  oraan 
being  pregnant  at  the  death  of  her  husband.  3.  Cw 
ra  hereditatis,  in  case  of  a  dispute  as  to  who  is  the 
heres  of  a  person,  when  his  supposed  child  is  under 
age.  4.  Cura  hereditatis  jacentis,  in  the  case  of  a 
property,  when  the  heres  had  not  yet  declared 
ivhether  or  not  he  would  accept  the  inheritance. 
5.  Cura  bonorum  absentis,  in  the  case  of  property 
ofan  absent  person  who  had  appointed  no  manager 
of  it. 

This  view  of  the  curatela  of  minors  is  from  au 
essay  by  Savigny,  who  has  handled  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  a  way  equally  admirable,  both  for  the  scien- 
tific precision  of  the  method,  and  llie  force  and  per- 
spicuity of  the  language.' 

CURATO'RES  were  public  officers  of  variotis 
kinds  under  the  Roman  Empire,  several  of  whom 
were  first  established  by  Augustus.'  The  most  im- 
portant of  them  were  as  follow : 

I.  Cdbatobks  Alvbi  et  Kip.irum,  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber.  The  duties 
of  their  office  may  be  gathered  from  Ulpian."  It 
was  reckoned  very  honourable,  and  the  persons  who 
filled  it  received  afterward  the  title  of  comites. 

II.  CoRATOREs  AnnonvS,  who  purchascd  com 
and  oil  for  the  state,  and  sold  it  again  at  a  small 
price  among  the  jioorer  citizens.  They  were  also 
called  curatores  emcndi  frumenti  et  old,  and  airuvai 
and  eXaiuvai*  Their  office  belonged  to  thepernmo- 
lia  munera ;  that  is,  it  did  not  require  any  expendi- 
ture of  a  person's  private  property ;  but  the  curatores 
received  from  the  state  a  sufficient  sum  of  money 
to  purchase  the  required  amount.* 

III.  COKATOBES  Aquabdh.  ( Kui.  Aqd jt  Dvctds, 
p.  76.) 

rv.  CoRATOBEs  KALiNnABii,  who  had  the  care 
in  municipal  towns  of  the  kalendaria,  that  is,  the 
books  which  contained  the  names  of  the  persons  to 
whom  public  money,  which  was  not  wanted  for  the 
ordinaiy  expenses  of  the  town,  was  lent  on  interest. 
The  office  belonged  to  the  personalia  munera.* 
These  officers  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions  found 
in  municipal  towns.' 

V.  Cdratores  LnnoBUM,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  public  games.  Persons  of  rank  appear  to  have 
been  usually  appointed  to  this  office.'  In  inscrip- 
tions, they  are  usually  called  curatores  muneris  gla- 
diatorii,  &e. 

VI.  Cdratobbs  Opebvh  Pdslicorvh,  who  had 
the  care  of  all  public  buildings,  such  as  the  theatres, 
baths,  aquseducts,  &c.,  and  agreed  with  the  con-  . 
tractors  for  all  necessary  repairs  to  them.  Thei> 
duties,  under  the  Republic,  were  discharged  by  the 
sdiles  and  censors.  ( Vid.  Cenbobes,  p.  829.)  They 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions.' 

VII.  CcBATOBEs  Reoionvii,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  fourteen  districts  into  which  Rome  was  divided 


I.  (VoB  ilem  Schniz  dor  Minderjthriijuii,  Zcitachrid.,  x.— S«- 
Tigny,  Vom  Beraf,  *c.,  p.  102.— Gaiui,  i.,  1»7.— Ulp.,  Fr»(r , 
xii. — Dirkwn,  Uebcraicht,  &c,  Tab.  t.,  Frag.  7.— Muckeldoj, 
Irfhrbuch  des  houtigen  RAmischen  RechU. — Thibaut,  System 
del  Paiidekten-Rechta. — Marez«ll,  Lebrbuch,  Ac. — A  reference 
to  these  authorities  will  enable  the  reader  to  cmrry  hia  inveetigm- 
tions  farther,  and  to  supply  what  is  purpoeely  omitted  in  the 
«bo»e  sketch.)— 8.  (Suet.,  Oc  vt.,  37.)—!  (Dig.  i3,  tit.  1S.>- 
4.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  S,  s.  18,  4  5.)— t  (Dig.  50,  tit.  8,  s.  9,  «  5.)—* 
(Dig.  So,  tit.  4,  •.  18,  »  2;  tit.  8,  s.  »,  «■  7.— Ileineoc..  Alti^ 
Rom.,  iU.,  15,  4.)— T.  (OrelU,  Inacrip-,  No.  S<>4P,  4491.)-  *  (TV 
cit.,  Ann.,  li.,  35  ;  xiii.,  23.— Suet..  Cal ,  97  J— ».  (Ofelli,  1» 
scrip.,  No.  24, 150«,  2273.) 
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under  the  eropeiurs,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  pre- 1 
vent  all  disorder  and  extortion  in  their  respective ! 
districts.    This  office  was  first  instituted  by  Augus- 1 
ttiR.'    There  were  usually  two  officers  of  this  kind  ' 
lor  each  district  ;   Alexander  Severus,  however, ' 
appears  to  have  appointed  only  one  for  each ;  but 
these  were  persons  of  consular  rank,  who  were  to  . 
have  jurisdiction  in  conjunction  with  the  prsfectus 
nrbi.*    We  are  told  that  Marcus  Antoninus,  among 
other  regulations,  gave  special  directions  that  the 
curatores  regionum  should  either  punish,  or  bring 
before  the  prsefectus  urbi  for  punishment,  all  per- 
uons  who  exacted  from  the  inhabitants  more  than 
the  legal  taxes.' 

VIII.  Cdratobbs  RsipaBLicjB,  also  called  Lo- 
eisT.s,  who  administered  the  landed  property  of 
municipia.*  Ulpian  wrote  a  separate  work,  De  Of- 
ficio Curatoris  JieipubUcct. 

IX.  CaRATOBEs  VikKvu.  (Vid.  Vim.) 
KYRBEIS  {Kvp6iic).  {Vid.  Axones.) 
CURIA.    (.Vid.  CDBI.S.) 

CU'RI.£.  The  accounts  which  have  come  down 
to  us  of  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  represent  the 
burghers  or  proper  citizens  (the  populiu  of  the  An- 
nals) to  have  been  originally  divided  into  three 
tribes,  the  Ramnes,  Titienses,  ^ad  Luceres.*  (Vid. 
Tbibd*.)  Each  cf  these  tribes  was  composed  of  a 
anion  of  ten  curiK  (^parpiai)  or  wards,  so  that  the 
whole  number  of  the  latter  was  thirty.  Again, 
each  of  these  thirty  curls  was  formed  of  gentes  or 
hoc3es,  the  families  constituting  which  were  nut  of 
necessity  related ;  just  as  at  Athens  the  ytw^rtu 
or  members  of  a  yevot,  also  called  6ftoyuiMCTt[, 
were  no  way  akin,  but  bore  this  name  solely  in  con- 
sequence of  their  union.'  Dionyams'  farther  in- 
forms us  that  Romulus  divided  the  curiae  into  de- 
cads,  t.  e.,  decads  of  gentes  or  houses,  at  the  head 
of  which  were  officers  called  decurions :  each  of 
tiie  three  tribes,  therefore,  was  originally  composed 
of  one  hundred  gentes  (vid.  Gins)  ;  and  as  in  the 
old  legion  the  three  centuries  of  horse  corresponded 
to  the  three  tribes,  so  did  the  thirty  centuries  of 
foot  represent  the  same  number  of  curiae.  We 
■eed  not,  however,  infer  from  this  that  the  number 
)f  soldiers  in  each  century  was  always  a  hundred.* 

The  curiae  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us 
iro  only  seven:  the  Forensis,  Rapta,  Faucia  or 
Saucia,  Tatiensis,  Tifata,  Veliensis,  and  Velita. 
According  to  Livy,'  these  names  were  derived  from 
the  iSabine  women  carried  off  during  the  consualia; 
according  to  Varro,"  from  their  leaders  (avdprf  ^ye- 
fiovtc),  by  which  he  may  mean  Heroes  Eponymi ;" 
others,  again,  connect  them  with  the  neighbouring 
p>.ices."  The  poetical  story  of  the  rape  of  the  Sa- 
bine women  probably  indicates,  that  at  one  time  no 
eonmibium,  or  right  of  intermarriage,  existed  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Sabines  till  the  former  extorted 
it  by  force  of  arms.  A  more  intimate  union  would, 
0*°  course,  be  the  consequence. 

Each  of  these  thirty  curiae  had  a  president  (eurto), 
who  performed  the  sacred  rights,  a  participation  in 
which  served  as  a  bond  of  union  among  the  mem- 
bers." The  curiones  themselves,  forming  a  college 
of  thirty  priests,  were  presided  over  by  the  curio 
maximua.  Moreover,  each  of  these  corporations 
had  its  common  hall,  also  called  curia,  in  which  the 
citizens  met.  for  religious  and  other  purposes."  But, 
besides  the  mils  of  the  old  corporations,  there  were 
also  other  curie  at  Rome  used  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses :  thus  we  read  of  the  Curia  Saliorum,  on  the 


1.  (Sudt.,  OctsT.,  fO.)  —2.  (Lunprid.,  Alex.  Ser.,  31.)  —  i. 
( J«1.  C>rlo>.<  M.  Antmi..  U )— 4.  (Dir.  90,  tit.  8,  •.  9.  ^ ;  S, 
tit.  14,  >.  17  >— S.  (Lit.,  i.,  6.)  -t  (Ni*buhr,  Hist.  Rom.,  i., 
Jll,tr»ii»l.)~7.  (11.,  7.^-8.  (V«rTO,  Del.ing.  tat.,lib.iT.— Al" 
■old,  Hist  Rom.,  Tol.  I.,  p  as.)— 0.  (i.,  13.;— 10.  (Dionjn ,  ii., 
47.)  — II.  (Niebuhr,  Hi«.  Rom.,  i.,  313,  tnuiil.)— IS.  (Plut.. 
Eam.)-I3.  (Dionvs.,  ii.,  7,  64.)— 14.  (Uionyt.,  ii.,  23.) 
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Palatine ;'  of  the  Curiu  Calabrm,  on  the  Cupiloliot 
said  to  have  been  so  called  from  adare,  because  tha 
pontifex  minor  there  proclaimed  to  the  people  the 
number  of  days  between  the  kalends  and  the  nonet 
of  each  month.*  But  the  most  important  of  all  was 
the  curia  in  which  the  senate  generally  met ;  some- 
times simply  called  curia,  sometimes  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  Hostilia,  as  it  was  said  to  have  bees 
built  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  This,  however,  was  i^ 
stroyed  by  lire,  and  in  its  place  Augustiu  erected 
another,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Curia  Jnlia, 
though  it  was  still  occasionally  caUed  the  Curia 
HostUia.* 

The  reader  of  Niebuhr  will  be  aware  that  the 
curiae  (we  are  now  speaking  of  the  corporatitvs) 
were  formed  of  the  original  burghers  of  the  three 
patrician  tribes,  whose  general  assembly  was  the 
comitia  curiata,  and  whose  representatives  original- 
ly formed  the  smaller  assembly  or  senate.  They 
were,  in  fact,  essentially  exclusive  bodies,  in  whose 
bands  were  the  whole  government  and  property  (d 
the  state ;  for  the  plebs  which  grew  up  around  them, 
formed  as  it  was  of  various  elements,  but  not  in- 
cluded In  the  curiae,  had  for  a  long  time  no  share  ia 
the  government  of  the  state  or  its  property.  Out 
own  country,  before  the  alteration  in  the  laws  rela- 
ting to  the  franchise  and  municipal  goverunent,  ex- 
hibited a  parallel  to  this  state  of  things.  The  ftee- 
men  in  many  instances  enjoyed  the  franchiae,  and 
possessed  the  property  of  their  respective  boroughs, 
though  their  unprivileged  fellow-citizens  often  ex- 
ceeded them  both  in  numbers  and  influence.  But  it 
is  the  nature  of  all  exclusive  corporations  to  decline 
in  power  and  everything  else :  and  so  it  Wiis  at 
Rome  ;  for  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Republic,  the 
curiae  and  their  comitia  were  little  more  than  a 
name  and  a  form.  The  obUaio  aaia,  under  the  on- 
perors,  seems  to  show  that  to  belong  to  a  curia  wti 
then  no  longer  an  honour  or  an  advantage,  bat  a 
burden.* 

In  later  ages,  curia  signified  the  senate  of  a  colo- 
ny in  opposition  to  the  senatus  of  Rome.  (KmL 
CoLOHiA,  p.  S82.)  Respecting  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  see  Comitia,  p.  295. 

CURIATA  COMI'TIA.     (Vid.  Coiiitia.) 

CURIO.    {.Vid.  CuBiiB.) 

KYR'IOS  ifivftinf)  signifies  generally  the  peisoa 
that  was  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  such  mem- 
bers of  a  family  as  the  law  presumes  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  protecting  themselves  ;  as,  for  instance,  mi- 
nors and  slaves,  and  women  of  all  ages.  Fathera, 
therefore,  and  guardians,  husbands,  the  nearest  male 
relatives  of  women,  and  masters  of  families,  would 
all  bear  this  title  in  respect  of  the  vicarious  func- 
tions exercised  by  them  in  behalf  of  the  respective 
objects  of  their  care.  The  qualifications  of  all 
these,  in  respect  of  which  they  can  be  combined  ia 
one  class,  designated  by  the  term  Kvpio^,  were  the 
male  sex,  years  of  discretion,  freedom,  and,  when 
citizens,  a  sufficient  share  of  the  franchise  (tvirtfua.) 
to  enable  them  to  appear  in  the  law-courts  as  plahi- 
tifls  or  defendants  in  behalf  of  their  several  cha^ 
ges ;  in  the  case  of  the  iciputt  being  a  resideal 
alien,  the  deficiency  of  franchise  would  be  supplied 
by  his  Athenian  patron  (irfwin-urflf).  The  dntirs  to 
be  performed,  and,  in  default  of  their  perfonnaow^ 
the  penalties  incurred  by  giiardians,  and  the  pit> 
ceedings  as  to  their  appointment,  are  mentioned  un- 
der their  more  usual  title.    (Vid.  ErrrROPOi.) 

The  business  of  those  who  were  more  e^peciaDy 
designated  Kvpioi  in  the  Attic  laws  was,  to  protect 
the  interests  of  women,  whether  spinsters  or  wid- 
ows, or  persons  separated  from  their  husbands.  U 
a  citizen  died  intestate,  leaving  an  orphan  daughtei; 


1.  (Cic,  Do  DiT.,  i.,  11.)— ».  (Faeciol.,  •.  t.)— S.  {> 
Itdy,  Tul.  i.,  P.40S.)— 4.  (Ueiiwcc.,  x.,  S4.) 
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ibe  aOD,  or  Uic  father,  of  the  deceased  was  bound 
n>  sapply  her  with  a  sufficient  dowry,  and  give  her 
in  manriage ;  and  take  care,  both  for  his  own  sake 
and  that  of  his  ward,  that  the  husband  made  a  prop- 
er settlement  in  return  for  what  his  bride  brought 
him  in  the  way  of  dower  (iiror^v/u,  Harpocr.)-  In 
the  event  of  the  death  of  the  husband  or  of  a  di- 
vorce, it  became  the  duty  of  the  Kvpio;  that,  had  be- 
trothed hfir  to  receive  her  back  and  recover  the 
dowry,  or,  at  all  events,  alimony  from  the  husband 
or  his  representatives.  If  the  father  of  the  woman 
had  died  intestate,  without  leaving  such  relations  as 
above  mentioned  aarviving,  these  duties  devolved 
upon  the  next  of  kin,  who  had  also  the  option  of 
marrying  her  himself,  and  taking  her  fortune  with 
her,  wh^er  it  were  great  or  smdl.'  If  the  fortune 
were  small,  and  he  were  unwilling  to  marry  her, 
he  was  obliged  to  make  up  its  deficiencies  accord- 
ing to  a  regulation  of  Solon  ;*  if  it  were  large,  be 
might,  it  appears,  sometimes  even  take  her  away 
'ioin  a  busiiand  to  whom  she  had  been  married  in 
tue  lifetime  and  with  the  consent  of  her  father. 

There  were  various  laws  for  the  protection  of  fe- 
male orphans  against  the  neglect  or  cruelty  of  their 
kinsmen ;  as  one  of  Solon's,*  whereby  they  could 
compel  their  kinsmen  to  endow  or  marry  them ;  and 
another,  which,  after  their  marriage,  enabled  any 
Athenian  to  bring  an  action  xoxuffeuf,  to  protect 
them  against  the  cruelty  of  their  husbands  ;*  and  the 
archon  was  specially  intrusted  with  power  to  inter- 
fere in  their  behall'upon  all  occasions.'  {Vid.  Ca- 
oosis.) 

•CDRMA,  CURMI,  CORMA,  and  CURMON,  a 
species  of  Ale  mentioned  by  Sulpicius  and  Dioscor- 
ides.     (Vid.  Cebkvisia.) 

CURSCRES  were  slaves,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
roa  before  the  carriage  of  their  masters,  for  the 
mae  purpose  as  our  outriders.  Tht-y  were  not 
jsed  doring  the  times  of  the  Republic,  but  appear 
to  have  first  come  into  fashion  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  asra.  The  slaves  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  appear  to  have  frequent- 
ly been  Numidians.'  The  word  cursores  was  also 
aptriied  to  all  slaves  whom  their  masters  employed  in 
carrying  letters,  messages,  &c.' 

CURSUS.    (Vid.  CiRcoa,  p.  856.) 

•CURU'CA  or  CURRU'CA,  a  bird  mentioned  by 
Aristotle  under  the  name  of  viroXaif.*  Gaza  trans- 
lates this  Gieek  term  by  Cwnua.  Gesner  inclines. 
to  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  Titlark,  or  Anlkut  pra- 
laui»,  Bechstein. 

CURU'LIS  SELLA.     (Vid.  Sella  Cobblis.) 

CURRUS,  dim.  CURRI'CULUM  (4p/«i),  a  Char- 
iot, a  Car.  These  terms  appear  to  have  denoted 
those  two-wheeled  vehicles  for  the  carriage  of  per- 
sons which  wore  open  overhead,  thus  differing  from 
the  earpentum,  and  closed  in  front,  in  which  they 
differed  from  the  cinum.  One  of  the  most  essen- 
tial articles  in  the  construction  of  the  currus  was 
the  ivrvf,  or  rim ;  and  it  is  accordingly  seen  in  all 
the  chariots  which  are  represented  either  in  this  ar- 
ticle, or  at  p.  66, 809,  263.  ( Vid.  Antyx.)  Another 
indispensable  part  was  the  axle,  made  of  oak  {fnyt- 
Mf  afuv*},  and  sometimes  also  of  ilex,  ash,  or  elm." 
The  cars  of  Juno  and  Neptune  have  metallic  axles 
{m/hipioi,  xu^eot  d^av").  One  method  of  making 
*  chariot  less  liable  to  be  overturned  was  to  length- 
en its  azic,  and  thus  to  widen  the  base  on  which  it 
stood.    The  axle  was  firmly  fixed  under  the  body 


I.  (Bmmi,  Da  Jare  Hmad.  Athan.,  p.  48.)— 3.  (Demoith., 
s.  Maottt.,  1(M8.)— «.  (Diod.  8ia.,xiL,  p.  298.)— 4.  (Petit.,  Leg. 
Att.,  543.)— «.  (Demoatli.,  c.  M>eatt.,  1076.)— «.  (Sense.,  £p., 
I7,IM— Uait.,jii.,47;  zii.,M.— Patron.,  28.)— 7.  (Snet.,Ner., 
Mu— Tt.,«.— T>en.,Agrie.,43.)— 8.  (H.  A.,  Ti.,7.)— 9.  (Hon., 
IL,  v.,  838 ;  najtated  m  ViTgil,  "  fagiuus  axis :"  Geoiv.,  iii., 
in.)-  to  (7ltii.,B.  N.,ZTi.,81)-.lT.  (IIom.,U.,T.,7U:x:ii., 


of  the  chanot,  which,  in  reference  to  this  .-h'cutb 
stance,  was  called  imeprcpia,  and  which  wis  often 
made  of  wicker-work,  enclosed  by  the  avnf^  Fat 
(Xiirof*)  and  pressed  olives  (omurea*)  were  used  to 
grease  the  axle. 

The  wheels  (xiiicXa,  rpixol,  rola)  revolvtid  upon 
the  axle,'  as  in  modem  carriages ;  and  tliey  were 
prevented  from  coming  off  by  the  insertion  of  pin* 
((/iSo^.ot)  into  the  extremities  of  the  axle  {iKpt^oviai^ 
Pelops  obtained  his  celebrated  victory  over  CEm 
roaus  through  the  artifice  of  Hippodamia,  whc. 
wishing  to  marry  Pelops,  persuaded  Myrtilus,  the 
charioteer  of  his  adversary,  to  omit  inserting  one 
of  the  linchpins  in  the  axle  of  his  car,  or  to  insert 
one  of  wax.'  She  thus  caused  the  overthrow  and 
death  of  her  father  (Enomaos,  and  then  married  the 
conqueror  in  the  race. 

Sir  W.  Gell  describes,  in  the  following  terms,  the 
wheels  of  three  cars  which  were  found  at  Pompeii : 
"  The  wheels  light,  and  dished  much  like  the  mod 
em,  4  feet  3  inches  diameter,  10  spokes,  a  little 
thicker  at  each  end.'"  These  cars  were  probably 
intended  for  the  purposes  of  common  life.  From 
Xenophon  we  learn  that  the  wheels  were  made 
stronger  when  they  were  intended  for  the  field  of 
battle.  After  each  excursion  the  wheels  were  tft- 
ken  off  the  chariot,  which  was  laid  on  a  shelf  or 
reared  against  a  wall ;  and  they  wp  e  put  on  again 
whenever  It  was  wanted  for  use.' 

The  parts  of  the  wheel  were  as  follows : 

(a.)  The  nave,  called  w^/ani,*  xotvucicmodiohu.' 
The  last  two  terms  are  founded  on  the  resemblance 
of  the  nave  to  a  modius  or  bushel.  The  nave  was 
strengthened  by  being  bound  with  an  iron  ring, 
called  K^j!itv6ScTov.^* 

(i.)  The  spokes,  Kvrjftai  (literally,  the  jegi),  radiu 
We  have  seen  that  the  spokes  were  sometimei  ten 
in  number.  In  other  instances  they  were  el^hl 
(KvnAa  irraiiri»;/<a")t  six,  or  four.  Insteatl  of  being 
of  wood,  the  spokes  of  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  con- 
structed by  Vulcan,  were  of  silver  {radiorum  trgenr 
ten*  ordo"). 

(c.)  The  felly,  Irtif."  This  was  commonly  made 
of  some  flexible  and  elastic  wood,  such  as  poplar" 
or  the  wild  fig,  which  was  also  used  for  the  rim  of 
the  chariot ;  heat  was  applied  to  assist  in  produ 
cing  the  requisite  curvature."  The  felly  was,  how 
ever,  composed  of  separate  pieces,  called  arcs  (o^J- 
def ").  Hence  the  observation  of  Plutarch,  that,  as 
a  "  wheel  revolves,  first  one  apsis  is  at  the  highest 
point,  and  then  another."  Hesiod"  evidently  in 
tended  to  recommend  that  a  wheel  should  consist 
of  four  pieces. 

(rf.)  The  tire,  Maurpov,  canthut.  Homer"  de- 
scribes the  chariot  'of  Juno  as  having  a  tire  of 
bronze  upon  a  golden  felly,  thus  placing  the  harder 
metal  in  a  position  to  resist  friction,  and  to  protect 
the  softer.  On  the  contrary,  Ovid's  description  is 
more  ornamental  than  correct:  " Avrea summa  cur- 
vatura.  rota.""    The  tire  was  commonly  of  iron." 

All  the  parts  now  enumerated  are  seen  in  an  an- 
cient chariot  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  a  represent- 
ation of  which  is  given  in  the  following  woodcut. 

This  chariot,  which  is  in  some  parts  restored, 
also  shows  the  pole  (fivfiof,  temr).  It  was  firmly 
fixed  at  its  lower  extremity  to  the  axle,  whence 
the  destruction  of  Phaethon's  chariot  is  represented 

1.  (Horn.,  n.,  Miii.,  33S,  43«.— He«i  id,  Scot.,  300.)-S.  (lo. 
Tzatzci  m  H««.,  Sent.,  309.)- 3.  (Pin.,  H.  N.,  ii.,  P)  — 4. 
(Tim.,  Lei.  Plat.)— 5.  (Pherecyilea,  ap.  Schol  in  Apoll.  Rhud., 
i.,  752.)—*.  (Pompeiana,  Lond.,  1819,  p.  133.)— 7.  (Hoin.,  IL, 
T.,  722.)— 8.  (Horn.,  11.,  t.,  72« ;  wiii ,  339.  — lleaiod,  Sent., 
309.— Schrl.  in  loc.)— 9.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  3.)—  10.  (Pollux. 
Onom.)- -11.  (II.,  T.,  723.)  — 12.  (Ovid,  Met.,  ii.,  108.)— 13 
(Ham.,  li.,  I.,  724.)— 14.  (II.,  It.,  482-488.)— 15.  (II.,  xxi.,  37, 
38,  compared  with  Theocrit.,  xxv.,  847-251.)— 18.  (Heaiod,  Op. 
et  rjiea,  428.)— 17.  (I.  «.)- 18.  (U.,  t.,  725.)— 19.  (Met.,  li.,  107.) 
— W.  (Hat«cliiua.— Oninta..  InM.  Or .  •.,  5,  p.  89,  ed.  Spaliinr  I 
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Sy  the  circumstance  or  the  pole  and  axle  being  torn 
'Aunder  (temmu  revulsua  flxi>').  At  the  other  end 
{uKpopfKiuov)  the  pole  was  attached  to  the  yoke, 
either  by  a  pin  (l/ifoXof),  as  shown  in  the  chariot 
above  engraved,  or  by  the  uae  of  ropes  and  bands. 
(Vid.  Jdodh.) 

Carriages  with  two,  or  even  three  poles  were 
osed  oy  tiie  Lyu.dr.s.'  The  Greeks  and  Romans, 
on  the  other  hand,  appear  never  to  have  used  more 
than  one  pole  and  one  yoke,  and  the  currns  thus 
constructml  was  commonly  drawn  by  two  horses, 
which  were  attached  to  it  by  their  necks,  and  there- 
fore called  SiQuYtt  lititoi,*  amupit,*  "gemini  ju- 
gales,"*  "equi  bijuges.'" 

If  a  third  horse  was  added,  as  was  not  unfre- 
i|uent]y  the  case,  it  was  fastened  by  traces.  It  may 
teve  been  intended  to  take  the  place  of  either  of 
he  yoke  h  jrses  (ivyiot  Iwiroi)  which  might  happen 
to  be  disabled.  The  horse  so  attached  was  called 
mpiofjoi.  When  Patroclus  returned  to  battle  in 
flie  chariot  of  Achilles,  two  immortal  horses,  Xan- 
thus  and  Ballus,  were  placed  under  the  yoke ;  a 
third,  called  Pedasus,  and  mortal,  was  added  on  the 
right  hand ;  and,  having  been  slain,  caused  confu- 
sion, until  the  driver  cut  the  harness  by  which  this 
third  horse  was  fastened  to  the  chariot.'  Ginzrot' 
has  published  two  drawings  of  chariots  with  three 
horses  from  Etruscan  vases  in  the  collection  at  Vi- 
enna. The  Imro^  vap^opof  is  placed  on  the  right 
of  the  two  yoke  horses.  (See  woodcut  at  top  of 
next  column.)    We  also  oteerve  traces  passing  be- 


tween the  two  uvTvyc(,  and  proceeding  from  thi 
front  of  the  chariot  on  each  side  of  the  middle  bane. 
These  probably  assisted  in  attaching  the  third  or  ex- 
tra horse. 

The  Latin  namu  for  a  chariot  and  pair  was  ligt. 
{Vid.  BioA.)  When  a  third  horse  was  added,  il 
was  called  triga ;  and,  by  the  same  analogy,  a  char- 
iot and  four  was  called  quadriga  i  in  Greek,  rrrpa- 
opla  or  rtffjcwirirof. 

The  horses  were  commonly  harnessed  in  a  quad- 
riga after  the  manner  already  represented,  the  two 
strongest  horses  being  placed  under  the  yoke,  and 
the  two  others  fastened  on  each  side  by  means  oi 
ropes.  This  is  implied  in  the  use  of  the  epithet! 
atipaloi  or  aetpa^poc,  and  funalit  or  fumrivt,  for  a 
horse  so  attached.'  The  two  exterior  horses  were 
farther  distinguished  from  one  another  as  the  right 
and  the  left  trace-horse.  In  a  chariot-race  descri- 
bed by  Sophocles,'  the  driver,  aiming  to  pass  tha 
goal,  which  is  on  his  left  hand,  restrains  the  nearest 
horse,  and  gives  the  reins  to  that  which  was  far- 
thest from  it,  viz.,  the  horse  in  traces  on  the  right 
band  (deftdv  f  uveif  atipaiov  lirvm).  In  the  splen- 
did triumph  of  Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Actium, 
the  trace-horses  of  his  car  were  ridden  by  two  ol 
his  young  relations.  Tiberius  rode,  as  Suctonim 
relates,  "  sinisteriore  funali  equo,"  and  Marrdbn 
"  dexteriore  funali  equo."  As  the  works  of  arcienl 
art,  especially  fictile  vases,  abound  in  representa- 
tions of  quadrigs,  numerous  instances  may  be  ob- 
served in  which  the  two  middle  horses  (6  /litrof 
ilefiof  Kol  6  itiao(  ipiarcpof')  are  yoked  together  as 
in  a  biga ;  and,  as  the  two  lateral  ones  have  collaia 
(XiTTQiIwo)  equally  with  the  yoke-horses,  we  may 
presume  that  from  the  top  of  these  proceeded  the 
ropes  which  were  tied  to  the  rim  of  the  car,  and  by 
which  the  trace-horses  assisted  to  draw  it.  The 
first  figure  in  the  annexed  woodcut  is  the  chariot  of 
Aurora,  as  painted  on  a  vase  found  at  Canosa.* 
The  reins  of  the  two  middle  horses  pass  through 


nngs  at  the  extremities  of  the  yoke.  .All  the  par- 
ticulars whi'ih  have  been  mentioned  are  still  more 
distinctly  soen  in  the  second  figure,  taken  from  a 
tem-cotta  at  Vienna.*     It  represents  a  chariot 


1.  (Orid,  Mt--,  :i.,  318.)— I.  (iEKhjI.,  Pen.,  47.)— S.  (Horn., 
IL,  T.,  Its ;  I.,  473.)— 4.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  i.,  %  i  1.)— S.  (Virg., 
Ma.,  »ii..  880.)— 0.  (Georg.,  iii.,  91.)— 7.  (Horn.,  11.,  l»i.,  I4»- 
164,  467-474.)— a.  (Wtrsn  tliid  Fehrwerke,  vol  i ,  p.  342.)- 9. 
UlBzrot,  V.  ii.,  p  107,  108.> 
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overthrown  in  passing  the  goal  at  the  circus  T&e 
charioteer  having  fallen  lutckward,  the  pole  aor* 
yoke  are  thrown  upward  into  the  air;  the  twn 
trace-horses  have  fallen  on  their  knees,  and  tha 
two  yoke-horses  are  prancing  on  their  hind  legs. 
If  we  may  rely  on  the  evidence  of  nmnerooa 


I.  (liid.,  OriK.,XTiii.,SS.)— a.  (Elactra,  «l)0-738.>— 1.  (Sekol 
in  Arinonh.,  Nub.,  ItS.) — 4.  (Oerhmid.  'ibei  Liehtg<'>beiin,fl 
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moms  of  art,  the  currus  was  nometimes  drawn  by 
foor  horses  without  either  yoke  or  pole ;  for  we  see 
two  of  them  diverging  to  the  right  hand  and  two  to 
the  left,  as  in  the  beautiful  cameo  on  p.  334, 1st  col., 
which  exhibits  Apollo  sunounded  by  the  signs  of  the 
lodiac.  If  the  ancients  really  drove  the  qaadriga 
Ihns  harnessed,  we  can  only  suppose  the  charioteer 
to  have  checked  its  speed  by  pulling  up  the  horses, 
tnd  leaning  with  bis  whole  body  backward,  so  as  to 
make  the  bottom  of  the  car  at  its  hindermost  bor- 

ler  scrape  the  ground,  an  act  and  an  attitude  which 
Mfin  not  unfrequently  to  be  intended  in  antique 
representations. 

The  currus,  like  the  cisium,  was  adapted  to  carry 
(wo  persons,  and  on  this  account  was  called  in 
Greek  iiftxK.  One  of  the  two  was,  of  course,  the 
driver.  He  was  called  ^ioxo{,  because  he  held  the 
reins,  and  his  companion  irapatSu-ni(,  from  going  by 
his  side  or  near  him.  Though  in  all  respects  supe- 
rior, the  napaiSuTiK  was  often  obliged  to  place  him- 
self kit'ii^  the  iiviox(K-  He  is  so  represented  in  the 
bigaat  p.  66,  and  in  the  Iliad*  Achilles  himself  stands 
behind  his  charioteer  Automedon.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  personage  of  the  highest  rank  may  drive  his 
own  carriage,  and  then  an  inferior  may  be  his  no- 
foiiaTiK,  as  when  Nestor  conveys  Machaon  (mip' 
H  Uaxuuv  ffalvt'),  and  Juno,  holding  the  reins  and 
whip,  conveys  Minerva,  who  is  in  full  armour.'  In 
soch  cases  a  kindness,  or  even  a  compliment,  was 
conferred  by  the  driver  upon  him  whom  he  convey- 
ed, as  when  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  "  himself 
holding  the  reios,  made  Plato  his  napai6uTr,t."*  In 
the  contest  which  has  been  already  referred  to,  and 
which  was  so  celebrated  in  Greek  mythology,  CEno- 
mais  intrusts  the  reins  to  the  unfaithful  Myrtilus, 
and  assumes  the  place  of  his  jrapaiddriK,  while  Pe- 
loM  himself  drives  with  Hippodamia  as  his  wapai- 
fanr,  thus  honouring  her  in  return  for  the  service 
(be  had  bestowed.* 

The  Persepolitan  sculptuies,  and  the  innumera- 
ble paintings  discovered  in  Egyptian  tombs,  concur 
with  the  historical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
lad  with  the  testimony  of  other  ancient  authors,  in 
•bowing  how  conmionly  chariots  were  employed  on 
the  field  of  battle  by  the  Egyptians,  the  Persians, 
and  other  Asiatic  nations.  The  Greek  poetry  of 
the  heroic  ages  proves  with  equal  certainty  the  ear- 
ly prevalence  of  the  same  custom  in  Greece.  The 
ifiWT^et,  i.  e.,  the  nobility,  or  men  of  tank,  who 
wore  complete  suits  of  armour,  all  took  their  char- 
iots with  them,  and  in  an  engagement  placed  them- 
selves in  front.*  Such  were  the  lmril(,  or  cavalry 
of  the  Homeric  period ;  the  precursors  of  those  who, 
after  some  centuries,  adopted  the  less  expensive 
and  ostentatious  practice  of  riding  on  horseback, 
bat  who,  nevertheless,  in  consideration  of  their 
wealth  and  station,  still  maintained  their  own  hor- 
ses, '-ather  to  aid  and  exhibit  themselves  individu- 
ally on  the  field  than  to  act  as  members  of  a  com- 
pact body.  In  Homer's  battles  we  find  that  the 
hoiseman,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  using  his  weap- 
ou,  and  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  his  ar- 
mtur,  is  under  the  necessity  of  taking  the  place  of 
nfattaTtK  (see  the  woodcut  of  the  triga,  p.  332), 
iften  assails  or  challenges  a  distant  foe  from  the 
duriot ;  but  that,  when  be  encounters  his  adversa- 
7 in  close  combat,  they  both  dismount,  "springing 
frkn  their  chariots  to  the  ground,"  and  leaving  them 
to  the  care  of  the  ivioxoi.''  So  likewise  Turnus  is 
dwcribed  by  Virgil,  "Desiluit  Turnus  bijugis;  pe- 
ilni  apparat  ire  C^mminus."*  As  soon  as  the  hero 
bai  finished  the  tna.  oi  nis  strength  with  his  oppo- 
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nent,  he  returned  to  bis  chariot,  one  of  Um  «iuef 
uses  of  which  was  to  rescue  him  from  dauger. 
When  Automedon  prepares  to  encounter  both  Hec- 
tor and  .^nsas,  justly  fearing  the  result,  he  direct* 
his  charioteer,  Alcimedon,  instead  of  driving  the 
horses  to  any  distance,  to  keep  them  "  breathing » n 
his  back,'"  and  thus  to  enable  him  U  effect  his  es- 
cape in  case  of  need. 

These  chariots,  as  represented  on  bas-reliefs  and 
fictile  vases,  were  exceedingly  light,  the  body  often 
consisting  of  little  besides  a  rim  fastened  to  the  hot 
torn  and  to  the  axle.  Unless  such  had  been  really 
their  construction,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagino 
how  so  great  a  multitude  of  chariots  could  have  been 
transported  across  the  .£gean  Sea.  Homer  aiso 
supposes  them  to  be  of  no  greater  weight ;  ibr,  al- 
though a  chariot  was  large  enough  to  convey  two 
persons  standing,  not  sitting,  and  on  some  occa- 
sions was  also  used  to  carry  off  the  armour  of  the 
fallen,*  or  even  the  dead  body  of  a  friend,'  yet  Di- 
omed,  in  his  nocturnal  visit  to  the  enemy's  camp, 
deliberates*  whether  to  draw  away  the  splendid 
chariot  of  Rhesus  by  the  pole,  or  to  carry  it  off  on 
his  shoulder.  The  light  and  simple  construction  of 
war-chariota  is  also  supposed  by  Virgil,*  when  he 
represents  them  as  suspended  with  all  kinds  of 
armour  on  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of  the  I.ian- 
rentian  Picus. 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  not  unusual, 
in  the  Homeric  battles,  to  drive  three  horses,  one 
being  a  Ttapriopot :  in  a  single  instance,  that  of  Hec- 
tor, four  are  driven  together.*  In  the  games,  the 
use  of  this  number  of  horses  Vas,  perhaps,  even 
more  common  than  the  use  of  two.  The  form  of 
the  chariot  was  the  same,  except  that  it  was  more 
elegantly  decorated.  But  the  highest  style  of  or- 
nament was  reserved  to  be  displayed  in  the  quadrt* 
gee,  in  which  the*  Roman  generals  and  emperors 
rode  when  they  triumphed.  The  body  of  the  tri- 
umphal car  was  cylindrical,  as  we  often  see  it 
represented  on  medals.  It  was  enriched  with  gold 
(oureo  euTTu')  and  ivory.*  The  utmost  skill  of  the 
painter  and  the  sculptor  was  employed  to  enhance 
its  beauty  and  splendour.  More  particularly  thn 
extremities  of  the  axle,  of  the  pole,  and  of  the  yoke, 
were  highly  wrought  in  the  form  of  animals'  heads. 
Wreaths  of  laurel  were  sometimes  bung  round  it 
(currum  laurigerum'),  and  were  also  fixed  to  the 
heads  of  the  four  snow-white  horses  "■  The  car 
was  elevated  so  that  he  who  triumphed  might  be 
the  moat  conspicuous  person  in  the  procession,  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  be  was  obliged  to  utand  erect 
(in  curru  tUmlit  elntmo").  A  friend,  more  especially 
a  son,  was  sometimes  carried  in  the  same  chariot 
by  his  side."  When  Germanicus  celebrated  his 
triumph,  the  car  was  '■  loaded"  with  five  of  his 
children  in  addition  to  himself."  The  triumphal 
car  had,  in  general,  no  pole,  the  horses  being  led  by 
men  who  were  stationed  at  their  heads. 

The  chariot  was  au  attribute  not  only  of  the  gods, 
but  of  various  imaginary  beings,  such  as  Victory, 
often  so  represented  on  coins,  vases,  and  sculptured 
(Inga,  cut  Victoria  imtiterat^*) ;  Night  (Nox  bigit 
tubvecta") ;  and  Aurora,  whom  Virgil  represents  a* 
driving  either  two  horses'*  or  four,' '  in  this  agiceing 
with  the  figure  in  our  last  woodcut.  In  general, 
the  poets  are  more  specific  as  to  the  numbei  of 
horses  in  the  chariots  of  the  deities,  and  it  rarelj 
exceeded  two.    Jupiter,  as  the  father  of  the  goda^ 
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diires  four  white  horses  when  he  goes  armed  with 
his  thunderbolt  to  resist  the  giants :  Pluto  is  diawn 
by  foui  blaok  horses.    The  following  line, 

*'  Quadriji^s  et  Phaibut  equit,  et  Delia  bigi*,"^ 
is  in  accordance  not  only  with  numerous  passages 
ot  the  poets,  but  with  many  works  of  art  A  bronze 
lamp*  shows  the  moon,  or  Diana,  descending  in  a 
biga,  and  followed  by  Apollo,  who  is  crowned  with 
rays  as  he  rises  in  a  quadriga.  The  same  contrast 
is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  showing  the 
dcTiccs  on  two  gems  in  the  royal  collection  at  Ber- 
lin. That  on  the  leit  hand,  representing  ApoUo 
encircled  by  the  twelve  signs,  calls  to  mind  the  en- 


graving on  the  seal  of  Amphitryon,  "  Cum  quadri- 
gis  sol  exoriens.'"  In  the  JEneid,*  Latinus  drives 
a  chariot  and  four  to  e.Tpress  his  claim  to  be  de- 
scended from  ApoUo.  The  chariots  of  Jupiter  and 
of  Uie  Sun  are,  moreover,  painted  on  ancient  vase* 
with  wings  proceeding  from  the  extremities  of  the 
axle  (jrrnvoi'  up/ia  ;*  volucrem  eurrum*). 

These  supernatural  chariots  were  drawn  not  only 
by  horses,  but  by  a  great  variety  of  brute  or  imagi- 
nary beings.  Thus  Medea  received  from  the  Sun  a 
car  with  winged  dragons.'  Juno  is  drawn  by  pea- 
cocks,* Diana  by  stags,*  Venus  by  doves  or  swans, 
Minerva  by  owls,  Mercury  by  rams,  and  Apollo  by 
griffons.  To  the  car  of  Bacchus,  ^nd,  consequently, 
of  Ariadne  {vii.  Capistrom,  p.  809),  are  yoked  cen- 
tauci,  tigers  and  lynxes : 

"  TV  bijugum  pielit  intignia  freni* 
CoUapTtmiM  iyncujn.'"* 

Chariots  lixecuted  in  terra-cotta  {quadriga  ficti- 
le*"), in  bronze,  or  in  marble,  an  example  of  which 
last  is  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut  from  an  an- 
cient chariot  in  the  Vatican,  were  among  the  most 
beautiful  ornaments  of  temples  and  other  public  edi- 
Aoes 


No  pains  were  spared  in  their  decoration ;  and 
Pliny  informs  ue"  that  some  of  the  most  eminent 
artists  were  employed  upon  them.  In  numerous 
instani  es  they  were  designed  to  perpetuate  the 
&me  of  those  who  had  conquered  in  the  chariot- 
imco."  As  the  emblem  of  victory,  the  quadriga  was 
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sometimes  adopted  by  the  Romans  to  grace  tw  a^ 
umphal  arch  by  being  placed  on  its  summit ;  tjti 
even  in  the  private  houses  of  great  famUies,  i/ kn- 
ots were  displayed  as  the  indications  of  Tsal>,<e  th» 
memorials  of  conqueit  and  of  tnumph.' 
CUSTO'DES.  {Yid.  ComTU,  p.  297.) 
CY'ATHUS  (irtloeof),  a  Greek  and  Romua  liqaU 
measure,  containing  one  twelfth  of  the  scxtariu 
or  -0825  of  a  pint  English.  It  was,  in  latf.r  timet 
at  least,  the  measure  of  the  common  drinking-giaa 
among  the  Romans,  who  borrowed  it  flom  the 
Greelu.'  The  form  of  the  cyathus  used  at  ban 
quels  was  that  of  a  small  ladle,  by  means  of  whict 
the  wine  was  conveyed  into  the  driitking-cup«  fron 
the  large  vessel  (upar^p)  in  which  it  was  mixed.' 
Two  of  these  cyathi  are  represented  in  the  ani*  zed 
woodcut  from  the  Moseo  Borbonioo,  vol.  ir.,  ^  tt 


Tbs  cyathus  >rs8  the  uneia,  considered  with  I'-I 
erence  to  the  »°ixtarius  as  the  unit :  hence  we  bavt 
textaiu  used  for  a  vessel  containing  the  sixth  of  lh( 
sextarius,  or  two  cyathi,  juoirans  for  one  ccntaLi 
ing  three  cyathi,  triem  for  four  cyathi,  quinamx  fu 
five  cyathi,  Ac* 

•CYCLAM'INUS  (KVKXaiuvot),  a  plant,  of  which 
Dioscorides  mentions  two  species.  The  first  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Cyclamen  Eiropaum,  or  common 
Sow-bread.  About  the  second  there  has  been  much 
difference  of  opinion.  Dodoneeus  and  Hardonin 
conclude  that  it  was  the  Bitter-sweet  (Salanum  dul- 
camara) ;  but  Sprengel  follows  Gesner  in  referring 
it  to  the  Ijontcera  perielymenum,  or  Woodbine.* 

•CYCNUSCKVKvof).  This  appellation,  as  Adams 
remarks,  is  generally  applied  to  the  Atuu  Cyemu, 
L.,  or  Wild  Swan  ;  but  sometimes  also  to  the  Anai 
(Hor,  at  Tame  Swan.  It  is  to  the  wild  swan  that 
the  Homeric  epithet  6<wXixoStip<K,  "  long-necked,'" 
is  particnlarly  applicable.'  "  It  is  to  this  species 
(the  Ana$  Cyenut),"  observes  Griffith,  "  that  the 
ancients  attnbuted  so  melodious  a  voice :  but  this 
opinion,  however  accredited,  was  not  universal.  It 
was  contested  by  Lucian,  Pliny,  and  yElian  ;  and 
even  Virgil  speaks  only  of  the  disagreeable  cries  ol' 
the  swan.  Some  modems  have,  notwithstanding 
adopted  the  popular  notions  of  the  ancients  on  this 
subject,  and,  even  in  contradiction  to  the  evidc^ 
of  their  senses,  have  endeavoured  to  persuade 
themselves  of  its  truth.  It  is  sufficient  to  obseifve, 
from  all  creuitable  evidence,  that  the  opinion  is  lat- 
terly unfounded.  The  swan  neither  sings  dar>lBg 
its  lifetime,  nor,  as  some  assert,  just  before  jits 
death.  The  comparatively  modem  discovery  of  jthe 
Black  Swan  seems  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  I  bat 
the  Cycnus  Niger  of  antiquity  was  not  altogetluir  a 
fabulous  creature."*  ' 
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•CYDONIUM  MALUM,  the  Quince,  the  fruil  of 
the  Pirus  Cydonia.  The  name  arose  from  thai  of 
the  city  of  Oydon,  in  Crete,  whence  they  were  first 
Brought  to  Greece.  Cato  first  gave  it  the  appella- 
tion of  Cotonaim  vutlum,  and  Pliny  followed  him. 
The  ancient  writers  mention  several  varieties  of  the 
Quince :  thus  the  true  ones  (xvduvuz)  were  small 
and  round  ;  another  kind,  the  arpoiBeui,  was  of  a 
large  size,  and  sweeter  tlian  the  former.  Columella 
enumerates  three  kinds,  namely,  SlnUhta,  Muslea, 
tud  Chrysomela.  The  last,  however,  belongs  to  the 
orange  laniily.  The  Quince-tree  is  still  called  cv- 
duata  in  northern  Greece.  According  to  Sibthorp, 
It  is  cultivated  in  gardens  with  the  apple-tree.' 

»CYMINDIS  (Kviuvdit).    (Vid.  HiBBAX.) 

CYCLAS  (cvcAiif)  was  a  circular  robe  worn  by 
women,  to  the  bottom  of  which  a  border  was  affix- 
ed, inlaid  with  gold. 

"  Hac  nuBc  aurata  eyelade  signal  kunaim,"* 

Alexander  Severus,  in  his  other  attempts  to  re- 
strain the  luxury  of  his  age,  ordained  that  women 
shoald  only  possess  one  cyclas  each,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  adorned  with  more  than  six  unci»  of 
gold.*  The  cyclas  appears  to  have  been  usually 
made  of  some  thin  material  (lenui  in  eyelade*).  It 
is  related,  among  other  instances  of  Caligula's  ef- 
feminacy, that  he  sometimes  went  into  public  in  a 
garment  of  this  description.*  For  the  literature  of 
this  subject,  see  Ruperti,  ad  Juv.,  vi.,  269. 

CYMBA  (iriyi&v)  is  derived  from  icviitof,  a  hollow, 
aad  is  employed  to  signify  any  small  kind  of  boat 
used  on  lakes,  rivers,  &c.*  It  appears  to  have 
been  much  the  same  as  the  (ucdnov  and  tcapha. 

(Fiuf.  AOATIOM.) 

CY'MBALUM  [Kvitta^Mi),  a  musical  instrument, 
la  the  shape  of  two  half  globes,  which  were  held, 
one  in  each  hand,  by  the  performer,  and  played  by 
beuig  struck  against  each  other.  The  word  is  ori- 
ginaHy  Greek,  being  derived  from  Kv/iSoc,  a  hoUow, 
with  which  the  Latin  cymba,  cymbium,  &c.,  seem  to 
be  ronnected.  In  Greek  it  has  several  other  sig- 
nifications, as  the  cone  of  a  helmet  ;^  it  is  also 
used  tar  ifdavia,'  the  vessel  of  purification  placed 
at  the  door  of  a  house  where  there  had  been  death.* 
Besides  this,  it  is  often  employed  metaphorically  for 
an  empty,  noisy  person,  as  in  1  Corinthians,  xiii.,  1, 
or,  as  Tiberius  Cnsar  called  Apion  the  grammarian, 
Cymbalum  mundi."  In  the  middle-age  Latin  it  is 
used  for  d  church  or  convent-bell,  and  sometimes 
for  the  ilome  of  a  church." 
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Several  kinds  of  cymbals  are  found  on  ancieri 
monuments,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  many 
names  have  been  preserved  by  the  grammaTiaui 
and  lexicographers ;  but  the  descriptions  of  the  lat- 
ter are  so  vague,  that  it  is  impossible  to  identif;* 
one  with  the  other.  A  large  class  of  cymbals  wa« 
termed  xpov/taro,  which,  if  they  were  really  distinc*. 
from  the  xporo^i,  as  Spobn  and  Lampe  suppose, 
cannot  now  be  exactly  described.  (Kti.  Csorji- 
LDM.)  The  preceding  drawing  of  a  xftaiua  is  taken 
from  an  ancient  marble,  and  inserted  en  the  author- 
ity of  Spohn.' 

The  Kpi/iSaJia  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  hymn 
to  Apollo*  were  of  this  kind,  played  on  by  a  chorus 
of  Delians.  The  scabilla  or  KpovircCta  were  also  on 
the  same  principle,  only  played  with  the  foot,  and 
mserted  in  the  shoe  of  the  performer ;  they  were 
ubed  by  flute-players,  perhaps  to  beat  time  to  their 
music* 

Other  kinds  of  cymbals  were,  the  irAarayv,  an  in- 
vention of  Archytas,  mentioned  by  Aristotle,*  and 
its  diminutive  irXarayuviov,  which,  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  Julius  Pollux  and  Hesychius,'  appeeirs  to 
have  been  a  child's  rattle ;  b^vSa^a,  the  two  parts 
of  which  Suidas  tells  us'  were  made  of  different 
materials,  for  the  sake  of  variety  of  sound ;  xorv- 
Xai,  mentioned  in  the  fragments  of  .£schylus,  with 
several  others  noted  by  Lampe  in  his  work  De  Cym- 
bali;  but  perhaps  without  sufficient  authority. 

The  cymbal  was  usually  made  in  the  form  of  two 
half  globes,  either  running  off  towards  a  point  so 
as  to  be  grasped  by  the  whole  hand,  or  with  a  han- 
dle. It  was  commonly  of  bronze,  but  sometimes  of 
baser  material,  to  which  Aristophanes  alludes. '  The 
subjoined  woodcut  of  a  cymbalistria  is  taken  irom 
an  ancient  marble,  and  given  oh  the  authority  of 
Lampe.    See  also  the  figure  in  page  189. 


The  cymbal  was  a  very  ancient  instrument,  oe- 
mg  used  in  the  worship  of  Cybele,  Bacchus,  Junu 
and  all  the  earlier  deities  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
mythology.  It  probably  came  from  the  East,  from 
whence,  through  the  Phcenicians,  it  was  conveyed  to 
Spain.*  Among  the  Jews  it  appears  (from  S  Cbron., 
v.,  18,  13.  — Nehem.,  xii.,  27)  to  have  been  an  in- 
strument in  common  use.  At  Rome  we  first  heat 
of  it  in  Livy's  account  of  the  Bacchic  orgies,  which 
were  introduced  from  Etruria.* 

For  nslnim,  which  some  have  referred  to  the 
class  of  cymbalo,  see  Sibtruh. 

•CYNOCEPH'ALI  (/nwoxefOoO.  a  fabulous  race, 
with  the  heads  of  dogs,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
others  as  dwelling  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The 
Cynocephali  of  the  ancients,  however,  were  in  real- 
ity a  species  of  large  baboon,  with  elongated,  dog. 
like  head,  flat  and  compressed  cheeks,  projecting 
and  strong  teeth,  and  a  forehead  depressed  belovi 


1.  (MiKeU.,  •«.  1,  «rt.  Ti..  fig.  44.)— 2.  (181-184.)— J.  (Pol 
lux,  Onom.,  x.,  33.)— 4.  (Pol.,  viii.,  8.)— S.  (i.  t.)— fl.  (•.  »>- 
7.  (Rana,  1309.)  — 8.  (Oimpare  Martial'!  Batica  CicaataW 
9.  (xxxu.,S.) 
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dMiSTel  of  Ihe  superior  margins  of  the  orbits.  Not- 
withstandiog  this  close  approximation  to  the  shape 
ut  the  dog's  head,  the  form  and  position  of  the  eyes, 
cumbined  with  the  similarity  or  the  arms  and  hands, 
^are  to  these  creatures  a  resemblance  to  humanity 
as  strilcing  as  it  is  disgusting.' 

*CYNOGLOSSUM  (KwoyXuaaov  or  -of),  the 
Hounds'-tongue,  or  CynogUutum  officinaU.  Cul- 
pepper, the  English  herbalist,  says,  with  respect  to 
the  etymology  of  the  word,  "  it  is' called  Hounds'- 
tongue  because  it  ties  the  tongues  of  dogs ;  wheth- 
er true  or  not,  I  have  never  tried.'" 

II.  The  name  of  a  fish  mentioned  by  Atheneeus. 
Rondelet  supposes  it  a  species  of  the  Bougjossus  or 
Sole.' 

•CYNOCRAMBE  (KwotpufAii),  a  plant,  which 
Sprengel,  in  his  history  of  Botany,  sets  down  as  the 
Chmojiodium  album,  or  white  Goose-foot ;  but  in 
his  edition  of  Dioscurides  he  joins  Bauhin  in  hold- 
ing it  to  be  the  Thelygonum  cynocrambe.* 

*CYNOMYIA  {Kwo/tvla),  the  Dog-fly,  or  Mutea 
caTtina.' 

•CYNORAISTES  (Kwopalorvo,  the  Dog-tick,  or 
Aeanit  Ricinut,  L.* 

•CYNOR'ODON  (ffwopodow).  "  None  of  the  com- 
mentators," observes  Adams,  "ofler  any  explana- 
tion of  what  it  was  ;  but,  as  the  word  signifies  the 
Dog-rose,  or  Rota  canina,  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
the  same  as  the  KvonoCarov.'" 

•CYNOSBATUM («vi'oo«oT<n«).  "The comment- 
ators are  not  quite  agreed  respecting  this  plant," 
observes  Adams.  "  Uierbach  makes  it  to  be  the 
Rosa  pomif era ;  Sprengel  follows  Dodoneeus  in  re- 
ferring it  to  the  Roia  canina,  or  Hep-tree;  and 
StsckSoost'  at  first  inclines  to  this  opinion,  but  af- 
terward decides  in  favour  oi  the  RuJnu  li/au.  I 
nm  }f  opinion  that  it  was  most  probably  the  Rosa 
eamna."* 

•CYNOPS  (Kvvu^).  Both  Sprengel  and  Suck- 
bouse  call  this  plant  Plantago  Cynops,  but  the  latter 
hesitates  about  making  it  the  P.  Ptyllium,  or  Flea- 
wort.* 

♦CYPE'RUS  {Kimupot  or  -ov),  the  Cypenu  ro- 
lundut,  a  plant  still  very  common  on  the  Greek 
islands.  It  is  mentioned  by  Theocritus  as  an  agree- 
able plant,  and  is  also  noticed  by  Homer  and  Ni- 
cander.  According  to  Dodwell,  the  roots  are  taken 
medicinally  for  disorders  of  the  stomach.  The 
leaves  are  used  for  stringing  and  bringing  the  roots 
o  Athens,  and  for  tying  the  wild  figs  on  the  culti- 
va»ed  tree." 

•CYPRUS  (KVKpot),  a  plant ;  according  to  Pliny, 
the  same  with  the  Liguttrum.  Martyn,  however, 
remarks,  that  Prosper  .^pinus  found  plenty  of  plants 
ji  Egypt  answering  to  Dioscorides'  description  of 
the  Cyprus,  but  at  the  same  time  declared  that  the 
Italian  Ligustrum,  or  Privet,  did  not  grow  in  Egypt. 
It  has  since  been  settled,  according  to  Adams,  that 
it  is  a  species  of  Latetonia,  either  the  inermit  or  the 
Ma,  Lam." 

•CYTISUS  (/OirMToc).  "  There  has  been  consid- 
erable diversity  of  opinion  respecting  this  plant. 
The  point,  however,  seems  at  last  to  have  been 
settled  by  Martyn  and  Sprengel  in  favour  of  the 
McHcago  arborta,  or  Tree  Medick."  Sibtborp  found 
the  ilf.  arborea  growing  among  the  rocks  around 
Athsns." 


I.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  Ti.,  30 ;  riii.,  M ;  inrii.,  t.)— 2.  (DioKor., 
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ir.,  81.)— 0  (Horn.,  Od.,  ITU.,  300.— Arirtol.,  H.  P.,  v.,  SJ.)— 7. 
(TtMophnut.,  H.  P.,  ir.,  4.)— 8.  (TheophraM.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  18.— 
Oiewor.,  i.,  ISS.— Aduni,  Append.,  i.  v.)— 9.  (Theopbrut.,  B. 
P.,Tii.,  8.)— 10.  (Theophmt.,  H.  P.,  i.,  8;  It.,  10.— DioMor.,  ■., 
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M.  1S.>— IS.  (Theophnit ,  II.  P.,  i.,  6.— Diewor.,  n..  111.) 
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DACTYLIOTHECA  (AntTBXiofl^mr),  a  me  « 
box  where  rings  were  kept.'  The  name  was  titt 
applied  to  a  cabinet  or  collection  of  jewels.  Wt 
learn  from  Pliny*  that  Scaunis,  the  stepaon  of  Suited 
was  the  first  person  at  Rome  who  had  tt  collectin 
of  this  kind,  and  that  his  was  the  only  one  till  Pom- 
I  pey  brought  to  Rome  the  collection  of  Mithradatei, 
which  he  placed  in  the  Capitol.  Julius  Cssar  also 
placed  six  dactyliothecc  in  the  Temple  of  Veow 
Genetrix.* 

DACT-YLIIS  (<Jo<T»Xof).    {Vid.  Pxa}. 

DADU'CHUS  (,d<tAovxo{).    {Vtd.  Elkusikia). 

D.£DA'IjA  {AaiiaXa),  a  festival  celebrated  m 
Bceotia  in  honour  of  Hera,  sumamed  tiv/ifevoiuvii 
or  TeXeia.*  Its  origin  and  mode  of  celebration  vc 
thus  described  by  Pausanias  :*  Hera  was  ouce  angry 
with  Zeus,  and  withdrew  herself  to  Eubo^i.  Zeus 
not  being  able  to  persuade  her  to  return,  went  to 
Cithieron,  who  then  governed  Platse,  and  who  was 
said  to  be  unequalled  in  wisdom.  He  advised  Zeus 
to  get  a  wooden  statue,  to  dress  and  p)a<-«  it  upon  • 
chariot,  and  to  say  that  it  was  Plataea,  the  daughter 
of  Asopus,  whom  he  was  going  to  marry.  Zeos 
followed  the  advice  of  Citheron,  and  no  sooner  had 
Hera  heard  of  her  husband's  projected  marriage 
than  she  returned.  But  when,  on  approaching  the 
chariot  and  dragging  off  the  coverings,  she  saw  the 
wooden  statue,  she  was  pleased  with  the  device, 
and  became  reconciled  to  Zeus.  In  remembrance 
of  this  reconciliation,  the  Platieans  solemnized  the 
festival  of  the  deedala,  which  owes  its  name  to  Aot- 
doAo,  the  appellation  by  which,  in  ancient  times,  stat- 
ues and  other  works  of  ingenious  and  curious  work- 
manship were  designated  .*  Pausanias  was  told  thai 
the  festival  was  held  every  seventh  year ;  hut  be  b» 
lieves  that  it  took  place  at  shorter  intervals,  though 
he  was  unable  to  discover  the  exact  time. 

We  have  to  distinguish  between  two  festivals  nf 
this  name :  one,  which  was  celebrated  by  the  Pb- 
taeans  alone,  was  called  the  Usicr  Dadala  (AaiiaXa 
fiucpii),  and  was  held  in  the  following  manner :  la 
the  neighbourhood  of  Alalcomene  was  the  greatest 
oak-forest  of  Boeotia,  and  in  it  a  number  of  oak- 
trunks.  Into  this  forest  the  Hatsans  went,  and  ex- 
posed pieces  of  cooked  meat  to  the  ravens,  atten- 
tively watching  upon  which  tree  any  of  the  birds, 
after  taking  a  piece  of  the  meat,  would  settle :  and 
the  trees  on  which  any  of  the  ravens  settled  were 
cut  down  and  worked  into  deedala,  i.  e.,  roughly- 
hewn  statues. 

The  great  Daiala  (Aot'doXa  ittytiXa),  in  the  ode- 
bration  of  which  the  Plateeans  were  joined  by  the 
other  Boeotians,  took  place  every  sixtieth  year ;  be- 
cause at  one  time,  when  the  Platsans  were  absent 
from  their  country,  the  festival  had  not  been  cele- 
brated for  a  period  of  sixty  years.  At  each  of  the 
lesser  Deedala  fourteen  statues  were  made  in  the 
manner  described  above,  and  distributed  by  lot 
among  the  towns  of  Plataeee,  Coronea,  Thespic, 
Tanagra,  Chsronea,  Orchomenos,  Lebadea,  and 
Thebes ;  the  smaller  towns  took  one  statue  in  com- 
mon. 'The  Boeotians  assembled  on  the  hanks  of  Ihr 
Asopus ;  here  a  statue  of  Hera  was  adorned  am 
raised  on  a  chariot,  and  a  young  bride  led  '.he  pro- 
cession. The  Boeotians  then  decided  by  bl  in  what 
order  they  were  to  form  the  procession,  and  drov« 
their  chariots  away  from  the  river  and  up  Mouni 
Citheeron,  on  the  summit  of  which  an  altar  was 
erected  of  square  pieces  of  wood,  fitted  togethe* 
like  stones.    This  altar  was  covered  with  a  quanU 


1.  (Matt.,  xi.,  99.)— S.  (B.  N.,  xxzrii ,  5.)— 3.  (Plia-,  L  cj- 
4.  (Pntu ,  iz.,  %  i.y-i.  (Pnn.,  ix.,  t,  1,  *c.)— •.  (DvJUi,  U» 
ie.,  •.  T.  Aa(&X(K.I 
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t|  ol  dry  wood,  and  the  towns,  persons  of  rank,  and 
utber  wealthy  inJiriduals,  offered  each  a  heifer  to 
Hera  and  a  ball  to  Zeus,  with  plenty  of  wine  and 
DsceDEe,  and  at  tbf<  same  time  placed  the  dsdala 
apon  the  altar.  Fur  those  who  did  not  possess  suf- 
ficient means,  it  was  customaiy  to  offer  small  sheep ; 
but  all  their  offerings  were  burned  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  of  the  wealthier  persons.  The  fire 
consumed  both  offerings  and  altar,  and  the  immense 
flame  thus  kindled  was  seen  far  and  wide. 

The  account  of  the  origin  of  the  dedala  given  by 
Paosanias  agrees  in  the  main  points  with  the  story 
related  by  Plutarch,'  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  Pla- 
tcan  dsdala ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  Plutarch 
represents  Zeus  as  receiving  his  advioe  to  deceive 
Hera  from  Alalcornenes,  and  that  he  calls  the 
wooden  statue  by  which  <he  goddess  was  to  he  de- 
eeiTed  Daedala  instead  of  Plateea.  Plutarch  also 
adds  some  remarks  respecting  the  meaning  of  the 
Gestital,  and  thinks  that  the  dispute  between  Zeus 
And  Hera  had  reference  to  the  physical  revolutions 
to  which  Bceotia,  at  a  very  remote  period,  had  been 
subject,  and  their  reconciliation  to  the  restoration 
of  order  in  the  elements.* 

•DACRYDTON  (ioKp^tov),  a  name  for  Scam- 
mony,  g:iven  to  it  by  Alexander  of  Tralles.    (Vid. 

SCAHMONIA.)* 

•DACTYLI  (6aKTv?.o,),  the  fruit  of  the  Palm- 
iree  The  earlier  Greek  writers  called  this  by  the 
names  of  ^oivucf,  ^I'vtxo;  PaXavoi,  and  ^oiviko6u- 
Aovoi.  The  appellation  iaKTvXoi  occurs  first  in  the 
works  of  the  medical  authors,  but  came  afterward 
into  general  use ;  from  it  the  name  of  the  fruit  in 
question  is  derived  in  all  the  modem  languages  of 
Europe.  Thus  they  are  called  daetyUt  in  Spanish, 
dattiH  ill  Italian,  daiUln  in  German,  and  data  in 
French  and  English.     (,Vid.  Piusmx.)* 

'DAMASCKNIUM  { iauaouviov ),  a  plant,  the 
•siue,  ac wording  to  Galen,  with  the  iMaiia  of  Dios- 
OoriJea.  Stephens  calls  it  Planlago  aquatiea.  Cor- 
dn?  Sprengel,  and  Sibthorp  accordingly  acknowl- 
edge it  as  the  Water  Plantain,  or  Alitma  planlago, 

'  DAMNI  INJURIA  ACTIO.  The  Aquilia  lex, 
m  the  first  chapter,  provided  that,  if  a  man  unlaw- 
(tally  (injuria)  killed  a  slave  or  qaadruped  {qua  pecu- 
Auk  numeru  ail)  which  belonged  to  another,  he  was 
boand  to  pay  to  the  owner  the  highest  value  that 
the  slave  or  animal  had  within  the  year  preceding 
the  unlawful  act.  By  the  third  chapter  he  was 
boand  to  pay  the  highest  value  that  the  slave  or 
animal  had  within  the  thirty  days  preceding  the 
unlawful  act.  A  person  whose  slave  was  killed 
{injwria)  might  either  prosecute  the  offender  capi- 
tally {capitali  crimine),  or  might  bring  his  action  for 
dainage  under  this  lex.  The  actions  of  the  lex 
Aquilia  {acliona  diruta)  were  limited  to  damage 
done  by  actual  contact  (eorpore),  and  only  the  owner 
of  the  thing  damaged  could  sue.  Afterward,  an 
jjtio  utilis  was  given  in  the  case  where  the  injury 
aras  done  corpori  but  not  corpwre ;  as  if  a  man  per- 
BU.uled  a  neighbour's  slave  to  get  up  a  tree,  and  he 
(ell  down  and  died,  or  was  injured :  such  actio  was 
also  given  to  him  who  had  a  jus  in  re.* 

DAMNUM  signifies  generally  any  injury  to  a  per- 
eim's  property,  and  it  is  either  damnum  factum, 
datum,  damage  done,  or  damnum  infectum,  metu- 
endum,  damage  apprehended.  (Vid.  Damnum  In- 
rBCTOH.)  Damage  done  to  our  actual  property  is 
simply  called  damnum  ;  that  damage  which  is 
caused  by  our  being  prevented  from  acquiring  a 


1.  imp.  Eoteb.,  De  PraBpantt.  Evan^.,  iii.,  p.  83,  and  Fivm., 
p.  7M,  tec,  ed.  WTttanb.)— 2.  (Vid.  Cranzer,  STmboI.  nnd  My- 
dwL,  n.,  p.  S80,  tsd  MOUor'i  On.hom.,  p.  ail„4tc.)— 3.  (Adams, 
Apfflld.,  ■.  r.)  —  4.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  r.)  —  5.  (Galen,  D« 
%tm$  Ti  .-Paul.  .£gin.,  vii.,  3.  —  Dioccoridec,  iii.,  154. — 
%iinM,  Ar »>«d.,  ■.  T.)— «.  (Oaiiu,  iii.,  tlO,  Ac— Dig.  9,  tit.  t.) 


certain  gain  .^  tailed  lucrum  cessans:  both  an 
sometimes  comprehended  under  the  phrase  "  io 
quod  interest,"  though  this  expression  is  more  fre- 
quently applied  to  that  compensation  which  a  man 
ilaims  beyond  the  bate  value  of  the  thing  damaged, 
and  sometimes  it  signifies  the  bare  loss  only.  To 
make  good  any  damage  done  is  called  damnum 
prestare. 

The  causes  of  damnum  are  either  chance  (earut) 
or  the  acts  of  human  beings,  which,  when  charac> 
terized  by  dolus  malus  or  culpa,  become  damnum 
in  the  restricted  and  legal  sense.  (Vid.  Cclpa.) 
Delay  (mora)  is  included  by  some  writers  under  the 
causes  of  damnum,  but  it  might  be  appropriately 
considered  as  a  form  of  culpa. 

DAMNUM  INFECTUM  is  damage  not  done,  but 
apprehended.  For  instance,  if  a  man  feared  that 
mischief  might  happen  to  his  property  from  the  di- 
lapidated state  of  his  neighbour's  buildings,  he  could 
require  from  the  owner,  or  from  the  occupier  whc 
had  a  jus  in  re,  or  even  from  the  possessor,  securi- 
ty (eautio)  against  the  mischief  that  was  appre- 
hended. The  mode  of  obtaining  this  eautio  was 
by  the  damni  infecti  actio.  The  actor  was  obliged 
to  swear  that  he  did  not  require  the  eautio,  calum- 
nis  causa.  If  the  eautio  was  not  given  within  the 
time  named  by  the  judex,  the  actor  was  permitted 
to  take  possession  of  the  ruinous  edifice.  If  a  man's 
house  fell  and  injured  the  house  of  a  neighbour  be- 
fore any  eautio  had  been  given,  the  sufferer  had  no 
right  of  action,  if  the  jierson  whose  house  bad  tum- 
bled down  was  content  to  relinquish  all  right  to 
what  had  fallen  on  his  neighbour's  premises.' 

DAMOS'IA  (dofioaia),  the  escort  or  suite  of  the 
Spartan  kings  in  time  of  war.  It  consisted  of  hi* 
tent  comrades  (moKiivoi.),  to  whom  the  polemarchs, 
Pythians,  and  three  of  the  equals  (iftoioi)  also  be- 
longed;* of  the  prophets,  surgeons,  flute- players, 
volunteers  in  the  army,*  Olympian  conquerors,* 
public  servants,  &.C.  The  two  ephors  who  attend- 
ed the  king  on  military  expeditions  also  formed  part 
of  tbedamosia.* 

DANAKE  (SavuKti),  the  name  of  a  foreign  coin, 
according  to  Hesychlus*  worth  a  little  more  than 
an  obolos.  According  to  some  writers  it  was  a 
Persian  coin.'  I'his  name  was  also  given  to  the 
obolos  which  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead 
to  pay  the  ferryman  in  Hades.*  At  the  openir.g  of 
a  grave  at  Same  in  Cephallenia,  a  coin  was  found 
between  the  teeth  of  the  corpse.* 

DANEI'ON.    (Kid.  Intbrbstof  Monbv.) 

•DAPHNE  (la^vii),  the  iMurus  of  the  Romans, 
and  our  Bay-tree  ;  not  the  Laurel,  as  it  i?  frequent- 
ly rendered.  "  Translators,  "  observe*  Martyn, 
"  frequently  confound  the  Laurel  and  the  Bay,  as  if 
they  were  the  same  tree,  and  what  the  Romans 
called  Laurut.  Our  Laurel  was  hardly  known  in 
Europe  till  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
about  which  time  it  appears  to  have  l)een  brought 
from  Trebizond  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  into 
most  parts  of  Europe.  The  Laurel  has  no  fine 
smell,  which  is  a  property  ascribed  to  the  Laurut 
by  Virgil.  Nor  is  the  Laurel  remarkable  for  crack- 
ling in  the  fire,  of  which  there  is  abundant  mention 
with  regard  to  the  Laurut.  These  characters  agree 
very  well  with  the  Bay-tree,  which  seems  to  be 
most  certainly  the  Laurut  of  the  ancients,  and  is  at 
this  time  frequent  in  the  woods  and  hedges  of 
Italy.  The  first  discoverers  of  the  Laurut  gave  il 
the  name  of  Lauroceraiut,  because  it  has  a  leaf 
something  like  a  bay  and  a  fruit  like  a  cherry.''-' 


1.  (Dig.  39,  tit.  S.)— 3.  (Xeo.,  Rep.  Lac.,  liii.,  1.)— 3.  (Xan^ 
Kop.  lac.,  liii.,  7.)— 4.  (Plut.,  Lye.,  28.)— 5.  (Mailer,  Doriaai, 
iii.,  la,  «  5.)— II.  (I.  T.)— 7.  (PoUnx,  Onom.,  ii.,  82,  and  Hem- 
sterh.  ad  loc.)— 8.  (Hesych.,  s.  v. — Lncian,  De  Lucta,  c.  10.)^ 
D.  (Stickalberg,  Die  Gnber  der  Ilellenen,  p.  42.— Becker, 
ChariUe*.  i;.,  p.  TO.)— 10   (Martyn  ad  Virg.,  Geois.,  i.,  300J 
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lu  stton,  as  Adams  nmarks,  the  di^vti  is  the  Lou- 
nu  nobilu,  L.  The  <5u^i>i7  'AXe^dvipeia  of  Dios- 
corides  is  unquestionably,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  the  Butcher's  Broom,  or  Alexandrean 
Ijaurel,  i.  e.,  Rutcut  Hypogloasum} 

DAPHNEPHOR'IA  (Aa^vij^pio),  a  festival  cel- 
ebrated every  ninth  year  at  Thebes  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  sumaroed  I&menius  or  Galaxius.  Its  name 
was  derived  from  the  branches  of  bay  (Sufvcu)  which 
were  carried  by  those  who  took  part  in  its  celebra- 
tion. A  fall  account  of  the  festival  is  given  by 
Proclus.*  At  one  time  all  the  iEolians  of  Arne 
and  the  adjacent  districts,  at  tlie  command  of  an 
oracle,  laid  siege  to  Thebes,  which  was  at  the  same 
time  attacked  by  the  Pelasgians,  and  ravaged  the 
neighbouring  country.  But  when  the  day  came 
on  which  both  parties  had  to  celebrate  a  festival 
of  Apollo,  a  truce  was  concluded,  and  on  the  day 
of  the  festival  they  went  with  bay-boughs  to  the 
temple  of  the  god.  But  Polematas,  the  general  of 
the  Boeotians,  had  a  vision,  in  which  he  satr  a 
young  man  who  presented  to  him  a  complete  suit 
of  armour,  and  who  made  him  vow  to  institute  a 
festival,  to  be  celebrated  every  ninth  year,  in  hon- 
our of  Apollo,  at  which  tho  Thebans,  with  bay- 
boughs  in  their  hands,  were  to  go  to  his  temple. 
When,  on  the  third  day  after  this  vision,  both  par- 
ties again  were  engaged  in  close  combat,  Polema- 
tas gained  the  victory.  He  now  fulfilled  his  prom- 
ise, and  walked  himself  to  the  temple  of  ApoUo  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  being  he  bad  seen  in 
his  vision.  And  ever  since  that  time,  continues 
Proclus,  this  custom  has  been  strictly  observed. 
Respecting  the  mode  of  celebration,  he  adds :  At 
the  dapbnephoria  they  adorn  a  piece  of  olive-wood 
with  garlands  of  bay  and  various  flowers ;  on  the 
op  of  it  a  brazen  globe  is  placed,  from  which  small- 
er ones  are  suspended  ;  purple  garlands,  smaller 
than  those  at  the  top,  are  attached  to  the  middle 
part  of  the  wood,  and  the  lowest  part  is  covered 
with  a  crocus-coloured  envelope.  By  the  globe  on 
the  top  they  indicate  the  sun,  which  is  identical 
with  Apollo ;  the  globe  immediately  below  the  first 
represents  the  moon ;  and  the  smaller  suspending 
globes  are  symbols  of  the  stars.  The  numt>er  of 
garlands  being  365,  indicates  the  course  of  the  year. 
At  the  head  of  the  procession  walked  a  youth, 
whose  father  and  mother  must  be  living.  This 
youth  was,  according  to  Pausanias,*  chosen  priest 
of  Apollo  every  year,  and  called  iaivij^pof  be 
was  always  of  a  handsome  figure  and  strong,  and 
taken  from  the  most  distinguished  families  of 
Thebes.  Immediately  before  this  youthful  priest 
walked  his  nearest  kinsman,  who  bore  the  adorned 
piece  of  olive-wood,  which  wan  called  xuiru.  The 
priest  followed,  bearing  in  his  band  a  bay-branch, 
with  dishevelled  and  floating  hair,  wearing  a  golden 
crown  on  his  head,  a  magnificent  robe  which  reach- 
ed down  to  his  feet  (ir(x)^pi7c),  and  a  kind  of  shoes, 
called  ^l^iKpdndtf,  from  the  general,  Ipbicrates, 
who  had  first  introduced  them.  Behind  the  priest 
there  followed  a  choir  of  maidens,  with  boughs  in 
their  hands  and  singing  hymns.  In  this  manner 
the  procession  went  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Isme- 
nius  or  Galaxius.  It  would  seem  from  Pausanias 
that  all  the  boys  of  the  town  wore  laurel  garlands 
on  this  occasion,  and  that  it  was  customary  for  the 
sons  of  wealthy  parents  to  dedicate  to  the  god  bra- 
zen tripods,  a  considerable  number  of  which  were 
seen  in  the  temple  by  Pausanias  himself.  Among 
them  was  one  which  was  said  to  have  been  dedica- 
ted by  Amphitryon,  at  the  time  when  Heracles  was 
daphnephorus.    This  last  circumstance  shows  that 


1.  (Di<Mcar.,  i.,  IM. — Galen,  D«  Simpl.,  ri.— Baahln'i  Pinu, 
ms.— Adaim,  Apptnil.  •.  v.)— a  (ChrMtonuth.,  p.  11.)— 3. 
<>i.,  10, «  4.) 


the  dapbnephoria,  whatever  changes  may  havebeei 

subsequently  introduced,  was  a  very  ancient  festival 

There  was  a  great  similarity  between  this  fest» 
val  and  a  solemn  rite  observed  by  the  Delphiana, 
who  sent  every  ninth  year  a  sacred  boy  to  Tempe. 
This  boy  went  on  the  sacred  road,'  and  retunio4 
home  as  bay-bearer  (da^^pof)  amid  the  jcyfid 
songs  of  choruses  of  maidens.  This  solemnity  wa* 
observed  in  commemoration  of  the  purification  of 
Apollo  at  the  altar  in  Tempe,  whither  he  bad  Bei 
after  killing  the  Python,  and  was  held  in  the  inontk 
of  Thargelion  (probably  on  the  seventh  day).  It  ii 
a  very  probable  conjecture  of  Miiller,*  that  the  Bceo- 
tian  dapbnephoria  took  place  in  the  same  munik 
and  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  Delphian  bo; 
broke  the  purifying  bay-boughs  in  Tempe. 

The  Athenians  seem  likewise  to  have  celebrated 
a  festival  of  the  same  nature,  but  the  only  mentioB 
we  have  of  it  is  in  Proclus,'  who  says  that  the 
Athenians  honoured  the  seventh  day  as  sacred  to 
Apollo ;  that  they  carried  bay-boughs,  and  adorned 
the  basket  {kuvcov,  see  Canepiioros)  with  garlands, 
and  sang  hymns  to  the  god.  Respecting  the  astro- 
nomical character  of  the  dapbnephoria,  see  Miiller, 
Orchom.,  p.  220;  and  Creuzer,  Sjimbol.  und  MyUuL, 
ii.,  p.  160. 

•DAPHNOI'DES(<Ja*i'ott<Jr£-)according  to  Sprea 
gel,  the  Daphne  Alpina ;  and  the  ,t<^/&Ii^i>v  of  Di 
oscorides,  the  Rvtcut  Racemotu*.* 

DARE  ACTICNEM.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 

DARl'CUS  {iapeiKOi),  a  gold  coin  of  Persia, 
stamped  on  one  side  with  the  figure  of  an  archer 
crowned  and  kneeling  upon  one  knee,  and  on  the 
other  with  a  sort  of  quadrata  incusa  or  deep  cleiL 
The  origin  of  this  coin  io  doubtful.  We  know  from 
Herodotus'  that  Darius  reformed  the  Persian  cur- 
rency, and  stamped  gold  of  the  purest  standard  j 
whence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  daricus  wrat 
so  called  from  him.  Harpocration,  however,  sayaf 
that  the  name  was  older  than  this  Darius,  acJ 
taken  from  an  earlier  king.  Gesenius^  suppose* 
the  name  to  be  derived  from  an  ancient  Persiai 
word  signifying  king,  or  royal  palace,  or  the  bow 
of  the  king,  in  allusion  to  the  figure  stamped  upon 
it. 

This  coin  had  a  very  extensive  circulation,  not 
only  in  the  Persian  empire,  but  also  in  Greece. 
The  pay  given  by  Cyrus  to  the  soldiers  of  Clearchua 
was  a  daricus  a  month  ;*  and  the  same  pay  was  of- 
fered to  the  same  troops  by  Thimbrion,  a  Lacedae- 
monian general.'  In  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, the  daricus  is  supposed  to  be  mentioned 
under  the  names  of  adarkun  (p'SilK)  and  darke- 
mon  (p'DS-il)." 

Harpocration  says  that,  according  to  some  pei* 
sons,  die  daricus  was  worth  twenty  silver  drachmje ; 
which  tigrees  with  the  statement  of  Xenophon,"  who 
informs  us  that  3000  darics  were  equal  to  ten  tal- 
ents, which  would  consequently  make  the  daricus 
equal  to  tv/enty  drachms.  The  value  of  the  dari- 
cus in  our  money,  computed  from  the  drachma,  is 
16*.  3d. ;  but  if  reckoned  by  comparison  with  oui 
gold  money,  it  is  worth  much  more.  The  darics  in 
the  Bri'ish  MuHeum  weigh  128-4  grains  and  138-4 
grains  respectively.  Hussey"  calculates  the  dari- 
cus as  containing  on  an  average  about  123-7  graina 

123-7 
of  pure  gold,  and  therefore  equal  in  value  to  -r-rg:,-; 

of  a  sovereign,  or  about  1/.  Is.  lOd.  1-76  farthings. 
Very  few  darics  have  come  down  to  us ;  tbej 


1.  (Plttt.,  QuMt.  Gr.,  IS.)— 1.  (DaT.,u.,8,M.>— 3.  <4>- Pb» 
tium,  p.  987.)— 4.  (Aduni,  Append.,  <.  y.)— S.  (ir.,  IW.)— • 
(I.  T.)— 7.  (Habr.  Leiicon.)— 8.  (Xen.,  Anab„  i.,  S,  4  SI.)—* 
(Ibid.,  Tii.,  S,  4  I.)— 10.  {Vid.  1  Chran.,ujx,7.— E>ra,Tiu  ,  V 
ii.,69.— Nehem,  rii.,  70,  7S.)— II.  (Aaab.,  i,  7,  Mtt.-  M 
(AncisDt  Waifh'.t,  Ac.,  Tii..  3.) 
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■earcity  amy  be  accoonied  for  by  the  fact  tbat,  alter 
the  conquest  of  Persia,  they  were  melted  down 
aad  recoincd  under  the  type  of  Alexander. 

There  are  also  silver  coins  which  go  by  the  name 
of  darics,  on  account  of  their  bearing  the  figure  of 
ao  archer ;  but  tbey  were  never  called  by  this  name 
in  ancient  times.    Aiyandes,  who  was  appointed 

Kvemor  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses,  is  supposed  to 
ve  been  the  first  who  atruck  these  silver  coins,  in 
imitation  of  the  gold  coinage  of  Darius  Hyataspis.' 


MLTBE  OAKIC.      BKITISH  MDBXDIl.      AOTCAL  UZC. 

•DASCILLUS  (8da«iMj>(),  the  name  of  a  fish 
mentioned  by  Aristotle.  Rondelet  and  Qesner  con- 
fess their  inability  to  determine  what  kind  of  fish  it 


'DA'SYPUS  (iaainous),  a  term  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  common  Hare,  or  Lepu  timidut,  but 
more  particularly  to  the  Lcpiu  cuntaUut,  the  Coney 
or  Rabbit.  "  The  Saphon  of  the  Bible,"  observes 
Adams,  "  has  been  generally  taken  for  the  Ck>ney, 
but  Biblical  commentators  seem  now  agreed  that 
It  was  rather  the  Askkoko,  an  animal  first  described 
aoeurately  by  the  traveller  Bruce."* 

•0.\UCUS  (daO/cof),  a  plant,  three  species  of 
which  are  described  by  Dioscorides.  The  first  of 
these  is,  according  to  Sprengel,  the  Athamanta  Cre- 
tentia ;  the  2d,  the  Athamanta  cervarut ;  and  the  8d, 
the  SaeU  ammoida.  Dierbach  agrees  with  Spren- 
geL  Stephens  makes  the  first  species  to  be  the 
**  wild  Carrot."  Qalen  states  that  it  is  the  same  as 
the  arafiMvot.  Stackhouse  suggests  that  the  6av- 
mm>  4afi>ot«M(of  Theophrastns  may  be  the  Thaptia.* 

DETBITOR.     (Ktd.  Naxns.) 

DECADOUCHOI  (.ieKoSovxoi-),  the  members  of 
a  council  of  Ten,  who  succeeded  the  Thirty  in  the 
supreme  power  at  Athens,  B.C.  403.*  They  were 
chosen  from  the  ten  tribes,  one  from  each ;'  but, 
though  opposed  to  the  Thirty,  sent  ambassadors  to 
Sparta  to  ask  for  assistance  against  Thrasybulus 
and  the  exiles.  They  remained  masters  of  Athens 
till  the  party  of  Thrasybulus  obtained  possession  of 
the  city,  and  the  democracy  was  restored.' 

DECAR'CHIA  (ttKopxia)  or  DECADAR'CHIA 
\6t*aiaf)xla),  was  a  supreme  council  established  in 
many  of  the  Grecian  cities  by  the  Lacedeeraonians, 
who  intrusted  to  it  the  whole  government  of  the 
■late  under  the  direction  of  a  Spartan  harmost.  It 
always  consisted  of  the  leading  members  of  the  ar- 
istocratical  party.*  This  fcnn  of  government  ap- 
pears to  have  b^n  first  established  by  Lysander  at 
Ephesos.* 

DECASMOS  {leKoaitit),  Bribery.    There  were 


I  (Harad.,  It.,  IH.)— 3.  (Arutotlg,  B.  A.,  Tin.,  4.)— 3.  (iUii- 
(aL,  H.  A.,  i.,  « :  r.,  8.  —  Harrii,  Nut.  HiM.  Bibl.,  v  »1.)  —  4. 
DiOTCor.,  iJi.,  7b.— Nicand.,  Ther.,  M.— Admn,  Append.,  •.  t.) 
-*.  (Hwpocnit.,  •.  T.)— 0.  (Xen.,  HoU.,ii.,4,  iS3.)— 7.  (Com- 
imn  Ljnui,  e.  EntoMh.,  p.  430.— Wachamuth,  i.,  a,  p.  SM.)— 
i.  (KmofOI^  M.  T.  A((a«apx/a.— Schneidgr  ad  Ariitot.,  Pol., 
%..  Mt  147  )— «.  (Plat.,  Ljra.,  S.— Wadumttth,  ii.,  a,  p.  MS.) 


two  actions  for  bribery  at  Athens :  one,  called  it 
KoaftoH  ypa^,  lay  against  the  person  who  gave  the 
bribe;  and  the  other,  called  itipuv  or  iuooioKiat 
■/paf%  against  the  person  who  received  it.'  These 
actions  applied  to  the  bribery  of  citizeLS  in  the  pub 
lie  assemblies  of  the  people  (owJeicafciv  t^  UkXii- 
aim'),  of  the  Heliaea  or  any  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
of  the  PovX^,  and  of  the  public  advocates  (awTiyo 
pot*).  Demosthenes,*  indeed,  says  that  orators 
were  forbidden  by  the  law  not  merely  to  abstain 
from  receiving  gifts  for  the  injury  of  the  state,  but 
even  to  receive  any  present  at  all. 

According  to  Aristotle,'  Anytus  was  the  first  per- 
son  at  Athens  who  bribed  the  judges ;  and  we  learn 
from  Plutarch*  that  he  did  so,  when  be  was  charged 
with  having  been  guilty  of  treachery  at  Pylos,  at  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Other  writers  say 
that  Melitus  was  the  first  person  who  bribed  the 
judges.' 

Actions  for  bribery  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  tbesmothete.*  The  punishment  on  conviction 
of  the  defendant  was  death,  or  pajrment  of  ten  times 
the  value  of  the  gift  received,  to  which  the  court 
might  add  an  additional  punishment  (irpoarifunia). 
Thus  Demosthenes  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  50 
talents  by  an  action  for  bribery,  and  also  thrown 
into  prison.* 

DECATE  (dE/toTi;).    (Vii.  Dbodii.«.) 
DECATE'LOGOICiwaTijWyot).  (Vid.  Deodha). 
DECATEUTAI  {SeKaTarrai).    {Vid.  Dbcomj«.) 
DECATEUTE'RION  (dtKanviiprnv).  (Yii  De- 
ovTta.) 

DECATO-NAI  (deKarui.a<).  (Vid.  Decom.*.) 
DECEMBER.  (Ktd.  Calekdae,  Roii*i».) 
DECE'MPEDA,  a  pole  ten  feet  long,  used  by  ine 
agrimensores  (vid.  Agbimensobes)  in  measuring 
land.'*  Thus  we  find  tbat  the  agrimensores  were 
sometimes  called  decempedatores  (L.  Antmiius,  fm 
fiterat  ajuittimtu  agri  privali  el  publici  dtcempedo' 
lor"). 

DECE'MVIRI,  the  name  of  various  magistrates 
and  functionaries  at  Rome. 

I.  Decbmvibi  LseiBua  Scribendis  were  ten  per- 
sons who  were  appointed  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws, 
and  to  whom  the  whole  government  of  the  state 
was  intrusted.  As  early  as  B.C.  460,  a  law  was 
proposed  by  Caius  Terentilius  Harsa,  that  commis 
sioners  should  be  appointed  for  drawing  up  a  body 
of  laws ;  but  this  was  violently  opposed  by  the  pa- 
tricians ;"  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  struggle  of  nine 
years  that  the  patricians  consented  to  send  three 
persons  to  Greece,  to  collect  such  information  re- 
specting the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  Greek 
states  as  might  be  useful  to  the  Romans."  They 
were  absent  a  year ;  and  on  their  return,  after  con- 
siderable dispute  between  the  patricians  and  plebe- 
ians, ten  commissioners  of  the  patrician  order  were 
appointed,  with  the  title  of  "  decemviri  legibus  scri 
bendis,"  to  whom  the  revision  of  the  laws  was  com- 
mitted. All  the  other  magistracies  were  suspend- 
ed, and  they  were  intrusted  with  supreme  power 
in  the  state."  Niebuhr,  however,  supposes  that  the 
tribuneship  was  not  given  up  till  the  second  decem- 
virate;  but  Dionysius  expressly  says  tbat  it  was 
superseded  in  the  first. 

The  decemviri  entered  upon  their  office  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  449  B.C.  They  consisted  of 
Appius  Claudius  and  Titus  Genucius,  the  new  con 


1.  (Pollux,  viji.,  43.)  —».  (JEach.,  o.  Timaiclu, «.  10,  p.  IS ) 
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mils.  t<i  the  wardt  n  of  the  city,  and  of  the  two  quaes- 
ton«  pairicidii,  as  Niebuhr  conjectures,  and  of  five 
ntt.ers  chosen  by  the  centuries.  They  discharged 
CliO  duties  of  their  office  with  diligence,  and  dispen- 
•ed  justice  with  impartiality.  Each  administered 
the  government  day  by  day  in  succession,  as  during 
an  interregnum  ;  and  the  fasces  were  only  carried 
before  the  one  who  presided  for  the  day.*  They  drew 
up  a  body  of  laws,  distributed  into  ten  sections, 
which,  after  being  approved  of  by  the  senate  and 
the  comitia,  were  engraven  on  tables  of  metal,  and 
set  up  in  the  comitium. 

On  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  office,  all  par- 
ties were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
they  bad  discharged  their  duties,  that  it  was  resolv- 
ed to  continue  the  same  form  of  government  for  an- 
other year ;  more  especially  as  some  of  the  decem- 
virs said  that  their  work  was  not  finished.  Ten 
new  decemvirs  were  accordingly  elected,  of  vihom 
Appius  Claudius  alone  had  belonged  to  the  former 
body  ;*  and  of  his  nine  new  colleagues  Niebnhr 
thinks  that  live  were  plebeians.  These  magistrates 
framed  several  new  laws,  which  were  approved  of 
by  the  centuries,  and  engraven  on  two  additional 
tables.  They  acted,  however,  in  a  most  tyrannical 
manner.  Each  was  attended  by  twelve  lictors, 
who  carried,  not  the  rods  only,  but  the  axe,  the 
emblem  of  sovereignty.  They  made  common  cause 
with  the  patrician  party,  and  committed  all  kinds 
of  outrages  upon  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
plebeians  and  their  famiUes.  When  their  year  of 
office  expired,  they  refused  to  resign  or  to  appoint 
successors.  Niebuhr,  however,  considers  it  certain 
that  they  were  appointed  for  a  longer  period  than  a 
year,  since  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been 
quired  to  resign  their  office,  but  interreges  would 
nt  tho  expiration  of  the  year  have  stepped  into  their 
place.  This,  however,  does  not  seem  conclusive, 
since  the  decemvirs  were  at  the  time  in  possession 
of  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  and  would  have 
prevented  any  attempt  of  the  kind.  At  length  the 
unJDst  decision  of  Appius  Claudius  in  the  case  of 
Virginia,  which  led  her  father  to  kill  her  with  his 
own  hands  to  save  her  from  prostitution,  occasion- 
ed an  insurrection  of  the  people.  The  decemvirs 
trere  in  consequence  obliged  to  resign  their  office, 
B.C.  447,  after  which  the  usual  magistracies  were 
re-established.* 

The  ten  tables  of  the  former,  and  the  two  tables 
of  the  latter  decemvirs,  together  form  the  laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in 
a  separate  article.     ( Vii.  Twelve  Tables.) 

II.  Dbcimvibi  Litibus  Jdoicanois.    (Vid  Pb^b- 

TOB.) 

III.  Decemviri  Sacris  Faciundis,  sometimes 
called  simply  Decemviri  Sacrorum,  were  the  mem- 
bers of  an  ecclesiastical  collegium,  and  were  elected 
for  life.  Their  chief  duty  was  to  take  care  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  and  to  inspect  them  on  all  impor- 
tant occasions  by  command  of  the  senate.*  Virgil* 
alludes  to  them  in  his  address  to  the  Sibyl:  "Leeto* 
taerabo  virot." 

Under  the  kings  the  care  of  the  Sibylline'  books 
was  committed  to  two  men  (duumviri)  of  high  rank,* 
one  of  whom,  called  Atilius  or  Tullius,  was 'punish- 
ed by  Tarquinius  for  being  unfaithful  to  his  trust, 
by  being  sewed  up  in  a  sack  and  cast  into  the  sea.' 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  care  of  these 
books  was  intrusted  to  the  noblest  of  the  patricians, 
who  were  exempted  from  all  military  and  civil  du- 
ties. Their  number  was  Increased  about  the  year 
866  B.C.  to  ten,  of  whom  five  were  chosen  from 


I.  (LiT.,  iii.,  S3)— 2.  (Lii.,  Hi.,  8S.  —  Dion7«.,  x.,  53,)— 3. 
<Tliebohr,  Hiit.  Ri.mi!,  »ol.  ii.,  p.  300-3SS,  tranil.— Arnold,  Hi»l. 
ofRomo,  Tol.i.,  p.  SS0-S13.)— 4.  (I,iv.,  iii.,S7;  ni.,  68  ;  ixxi., 
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the  patricia js  and  five  from  the  plebeians  ■  &i  ik, 
quently  their  number  was  still  farther  increased  to 
fiAeen  {guindecemtiri),  but  at  what  time  is  aiicer. 
tain.  As,  however,  there  were  decemviri  n  B.C. 
82,  when  the  Capitol  was  burned,*  and  we  read  vl 
decemviri  in  the  time  of  Cicero,"  it  appears  proba 
hie  that  their  ni  mber  was  increased  from  ten  tr 
fifteen  by  Sulla,  especially  as  we  know  that  he  in 
creased  the  numbers  of  several  of  the  other  ecclcti 
astical  corporations.  Julius  Caesar  added  one  more 
to  their  number  ;*  but  this  precedent  was  not  H- 
lowed,  as  tlie  collegium  always  appears  to  haft 
consisted  afterward  of  only  fifteen. 

It  was  also  the  duty  of  the  decemviri  and  quio- 
queviri  to  celebrate  the  games  of  ApoUo*  and  the 
secular  games,*  They  were,  in  fact,  considered 
priests  of  Apollo,  whence  each  of  them  had  in  hit 
house  a  bronze  tripod  dedicated  to  that  deitv,' 

DECIMATIO  was  the  selection,  by  lot,  of  everv 
tenth  man  for  punishment,  when  any  number  of 
soldiers  in  the  Roman  army  had  been  guilty  of  any 
crime.  The  remainder  usually  had  barley  altowed 
to  them  instead  of  wheat.*  This  punishment  doet 
not  appear  to  have  been  often  inflicted  in  the  early 
times  of  the  Republic,  but  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  civil  wars  and  under  the  Empire.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  revived  by  Crassus,  after  being  die- 
continued  for  a  long  time  {lluTpiSn  n  rovro  6ia  zt>,- 
Auv  XP^'^  KoXaaiia  Totf  arpanuraif  tnttyayiii^) 
For  instances  of  this  punishment,  see  Liv.,  ii.,  .V) 
— Suet.,.4a^.,24;  Gdba,  12.— Tacit.,ifI>^,i.,37.- 
Dio,  xli.,  35  ;  xlix.,  27,  38. 

Sometimes  only  the  twentieth  man  was  punished 
(vicesimatio),  or  the  hundredth  (centerimatio^*)- 

DECRETUM  seems  to  mean  that  which  is  de- 
termined in  a  particular  case  after  examination  is 
consideration.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  deter 
mination  of  the  consuls,  and  sometimes  to  a  deter 
mination  of  the  senate.  A  decretum  of  the  scnatt 
would  seem  to  differ  from  a  senatus  consullum  it 
the  way  above  indicated :  it  was  limited  to  the  spe 
cial  occasion  and  circumstances,  and  this  would  be 
true  whether  the  decretum  was  of  a  judicial  or  i 
legislative  character.  But  this  distinction  in  the 
use  of  the  two  words,  as  applied  to  an  act  of  the 
senate,  was,  perhaps,  not  always  observed.  Cice- 
ro" opposes  edictum  to  decretum,  between  which 
there  is  in  this  passage  apparently  the  same  analo- 
gy as  between  a  consultum  and  decretum  of  the 
senate.  A  decretum,  as  one  of  the  parts  or  kinds 
of  constitutio,  was  a  judicial  decision  in  a  case  be- 
fore the  sovereign.  (Vii.  Constitutio.)  Gaius,' 
when  he  is  speaking  of  interdicta,  says  that  they 
are  properly  called  decreta,  "  cum  (pretor  aut  pro- 
consul) fieri  aliquid  jubet,"  and  interdicta  when  he 
forbids.  A  judex  is  said  "  condemnare,"  not  "  de- 
cemere,"  a  word  which  in  judicial  proceedings  is 
appropriate  to  a  magistratus  who  lias  jurisdictio. 

DE'CUM,<E  (sc.  pariu)  formed  a  portion  of  the 
vectigalia  of  the  Romans,  and  were  paid  by  subjects 
whose  territory,  either  by  conquest  or  deditio,  bad 
become  the  property  of  the  slate  (ager  jnMiau). 
They  consisted,  as  the  name  denotes,  of  a  tithe  or 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  levied  upon  Uie 
cultivators  (aratores)  or  occupiers  {postcttoret)  of 
the  lands,  which,  from  being  subject  to  this  pay- 
ment, were  called  agri  decumani.  The  tax  of  « 
tenth  was,  however,  generally  paid  by  com  lands 
plantations  and  vineyards,  as  requiring  no  seed  and 
less  labour,  paid  a  fifth  of  the  produce." 
We  also  find  the  expression  "decumates  agif 


1.  (Liv.,  vi ,  37-43.)— S.  (Dionys.,  1.  c.)— 3.  (>d  F»m.,  viii.,  4J 
-4.  (Dion  Unas.,  iliij.,  51.)_S.  (LiT.,  z.,  8.)— I).  (Tae.,  A^^ 
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33S.)— «.  (Poltb.,  n.,  38.— Cic,  Pro  Clu«nt.,  4«.)— ». 
CraM.,  10.)— lO.  (Capitol.,  Macrin.,  IS.)— 11.  (ad 
M.)— IS.  (ir.,  140.)  -13.  (Appiao,  Bdl.  Cir.,  i..7.) 
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applied  to  districts  io  Germanj  which  were  occu- 
pied by  Roman  soldiers  or  auxiliaries,  after  the  ex- 
pulsioo  of  the  old  proprietors,  subjei^t  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce.  It  is  probable 
that  tVere  were  many  such  ;  and  if  so,  it  is  useless 
to  inquire  where  the  lands  so  called  were  situated.' 
Tacitus  merely  says  of  them  that  they  lay  beyond 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  The  name  of  decuma- 
01  was  also  applied  to  tlie  farmers  of  these  tributes, 
who  purchased  them  from  the  state,  and  then  col- 
lect Rdthem  on  their  own  account.    (iT(i.  POBLICANI.) 

The  system  of  exacting  a  tenth  of  the  produce 
from  the  occupiers  of  land  which  had  become  the 
property  of  the  state,  seems  to  have  been  of  great 
antiquity :  thus  a  tradition  is  preserved  of  the  Ro- 
mans themselves  having  at  one  time  paid  a  tenth 
to  the  Etroscans,  a  story  which  Niebuhr*  refers  to 
the  surrender  (deditio)  of  the  city  to  Porsenna.* 
The  practice  is  best  Ulustnitcd  by  the  case  of  Sicily. 
It  appears  from  Cicero*  that  the  Romans,  on  redu- 
cing this  island  to  a  province,  allowed  to  the  old  in- 
habitants the  continuance  of  their  ancient  rights  (u( 
uidemjure  ateni,  quo/uusent),  and  that,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  the  territory  of  all  the  states  (omnis 
tger  Sicilue  eivUalam)  was  subjected,  as  formerly, 
to  the  payment  of  a  tithe  on  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  the 
"fruges  minutee,"  it  was  farther  determined  that 
(he  place  and  time  of  paying  these  tithes  to  the  de- 
cumani  should  "  be  and  continue"  as  settled  by  the 
law  of  King  Hiero  {lex  Hierotuca),  which  enacted 
severe  penalties  against  any  arator  who  did  not  pay 
bis  due,  as  well  as  against  the  decumani  who  ex- 
acted more  than  their  tenth.  It  is  interesting  to  re- 
mark, that  the  coloni,  who  afterward  occupied  the 
lands  of  the  Romish  Church  in  Sicily,  and  were 
bimed  out  along  with  the  smaller  plots  of  land  to 
the  "conductores"  or  lessees  of  the  Church,  paid 
for  rent  a  fixed  portion  of  the  produce,  which  was 
■ometimes  delivered  in  kind,  sometimes  bought  off 
with  money.  A  letter  of  Gregory  VII.  shows  that 
these  coloni  suflered  the  same  sort  of  grievances 
as  the  aratores  under  the  preetor  Verres.'  Exac- 
tions of  this  kind  were  not,  however,  peculiar  to  the 
foreign  provinces  of  Rome :  they  were  also  levied 
on  pubUc  lands  in  Italy :  as,  for  instance,  on  the 
"tiger  Campanus,"  which  we  read  of  as  being  vec- 
ligSis,  before  it  was  apportioned  to  a  number  of 
ihunan  citizens  by  a  lex  agraria  of  Julius  Cassar.* 
(YiA.  KainKiM  Leoss.) 

A  similar  system  existed  in  Greece  also ;  the 
tenths  being  paid  as  a  usufruct  on  property  which 
wasjiot  freehold,  though  the  right  of  occupation 
might  be  acquired  by  inheritance  or  purchase :  thus 
a  tyrannus  demanded  tithes  from  his  subjects  in  his 
right  as  proprietor  of  the  lands  they  occupied ;  Pei- 
sistratus,  for  instance,  imposed  a  tax  of  a  tenth  on 
the  lands  of  the  Athenians,  which  the  Peisistratidae 
lowered  to  a  twentieth.'  We  use  the  word  "  usu- 
fruct," in  the  previous  sentence,  in  its  common  ac- 
ceptation ;  but  the  "  usus  fructus"  of  Roman  law 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  "usus  et  fructus."  The 
profit  which  the  state  derived  from  the  land  was 
termed  "  fructus,"  and  the  occupation  for  which  it 
was  paid,  "  usus."*  The  same  principle  was  also 
applied  to  religious  purposes :  thus  Xenophon  sub- 
ected  the  occupiers  (roiif  Ixovrat  koI  Kapirov/itvovO 
3f  the  land  he  purchased  near  Scillus  to  a  payment 
Cf  tithes  m  support  of  a  temple  of  Artemis,  the  god- 
dess to  whom  the  purchase-money  was  dedicated ; 
the  Delian  Apollo  also  received  tenths  from  the 
Cyclades.'    That  many  such  charges  originated  in 


,  fTKil.,  Cor.,  *9.— Ann.,  liii.,  M,  ed.  Walther.)— S.  (Hiit. 

«,  ,  MJ,  tiMtl.)— S.  (Tacit.,  Hirt.,  iii.,  7S.)— 4.  (c.  Verr., 
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conquest,  or  something  similar,  may  l>e  ihfcrrMi 
from  the  statement  of  Herodotus,*  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Persian  war  the  confederate  Greeks  made  a 
vow,  by  which  all  the  states  who  had  surrendered 
themselves  t)  the  enemy  were  subjected  to  the 
payment  of  tithes  for  the  use  of  the  god  at  Delphi. 
The  tenth  (rd  hrtieKttTov)  of  confiscated  propertj 
was  also  sometimes  applied  to  similar  objects.*  The 
tithes  of  the  public  lands  belonging  to  Athens  werp 
fanned  out,  as  at  Rome,  to  contractors,  called  iexa 
Tuvtu :  the  term  ieKOTTiXoyoi  was  applied  to  the  col- 
lectors ;  but  the  callings  were,  as  we  might  suppose, 
often  united  in  the  same  person.  The  title  drxarev- 
Toi  is  applied  to  both.  A  dcKdni,  or  tenth  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  was  the  arbitrary  exaction  imposed  by 
the  Athenians  (B.C.  410)  on  the  cargoes  of  all  ships 
sailing  into  or  out  of  the  Pontus.  They  lost  it  by 
the  battle  of  iEgospoUmi  (B.C.  405),  hut  it  was 
re-established  by  Tbrasyhulus  about  B.C.  391. 

This  tithe  was  also  let  out  to  farm.'    The  tithe- 
house  for  the  receipt  of  this  doty  was  called  iexa- 
Tevrripiov :  to  sail  by  necessity  to  it,  irapayoytu(eni.*  • 
DECUMAT*!.    (Vid.  Dttcvux.) 
DECUMA'NI  AGRI.    {Vid.  Dzcoum.) 
DECUMATES  AGRI.    {Vid.  Dkoomjc.) 
DECUTIIA.    {Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  104.) 
DECURIO'NES.    (Kid.  Aehy,  Roman,  p.  104., 
DECURIO'NES.    (.Vid.  Colonia,  p.  888.) 
DECUSSIS.    (Vid.  As,  p.  111.) 
DEDI'TIO.    (Vid.  Dbditicii.) 
DEDITI'CII  are  one  of  the  three  classes  of  ln> 
ertini.    The  lex  .£lia  Sentia  provided  that,  if  a 
slave  was  put  in  bonds  by  his  master  as  a  punish- 
ment, or  branded,  or  put  to  the  torture  for  an  ol^ 
fence  and  convicted,  or  delivered  up  to  fight  with 
wild  beasts,  or  sent  into  a  Indus  (gladiaioriut),  oi 
put  in  confinement  (cuttodia),  and  then  manumitted 
either  by  his  then  owner  or  by  another  owner,  he 
merely  acquired  the  status  of  a  peregrinus  deditici- 
us,  and  had  not  even  the  privileges  of  a  Latinus. 
The  peregrini  dediticii  were  those  who,  in  former 
times,  had  taken  up  armu  against  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, and,  being  conquered,  had  surrendered  them- 
selves.   They  were,  in  fact,  a  people  who  were  ab- 
solutely subdued,  and  yielded  conditionally  to  the 
conquerors,  and,  of  course,  had  no  other  relation  to 
Rome  than  that  of  subjects.    The  form  of  deditio 
occurs  in  Livy.» 

The  dediticii  existed  as  a  class  of  persons  who 
were  neither  slaves,  nor  cives,  nor  Latini,  at  least 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Ulpian.  Their  civil  condition, 
as  is  stated  above,  was  formed  by  analogy  to  the 
condition  of  a  conquered  people,  who  did  not  indi- 
vidually lose  their  freedom,  but  as  a  community  lost 
all  political  existence.  In  the  case  of  the  Volsci, 
Livy  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  four  thousand 
who  were  sold  were  slaves,  and  not  dediti.' 
DEDUCTO'RES.  (Vid.  Ambitos,  p.  46). 
DEICELISTAI  (ietxiiTuaTal  or  iMcXwrai:  Ia- 
cedsmonian.  itixeUKTiu,  from  dekeXoc,  imitating), 
a  name  which  was,  indeed,  sometimes  applied  by 
the  Spartans  to  any  class  of  actors  on  the  stage ;' 
but  it  properly  belonged  to  a  class  of  buffoons  oi 
improvisatore,  who,  in  the  language  of  the  common 
people,  and  in  a  very  artless  manner,  imitated  some 
comic  event.  This  kind  of  amusement,  according 
to  Sosibius,*  was  very  old  at  Sparta,  and  consisted 
in  imitating  some  foreign  physician,  or  persons 
(piobably  boys)  who  stole  fruit  in  the  autumn,  or  tha 
remains  of  meals,  and  were  caught  with  their  goods.' 
The  play  itself  is  called  by  PoUux  a  mimic  dance ; 


I.  (Tii.,  132.)— 4.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  i.,  7,  ♦  II.)— J.  (Demoeth.,  a 
Leptin.,  47S,  ed.  Bekker.— Xen.,  Hellen.,  St.,  8,  ♦  S7,  31.)— 4 
(Bdckh,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  41,  tnin«l.)— S.  (i.,  37.)  -6.  (Gaiui,  i.,  IJi 
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oat,  Iron)  the  words  of  Sosibius,  we  must  conclude  '  and  with  little  attempt  to  distingniih  ibe  nutomi 
that  the  action  represented  was  only  alternating  of  different  periods. 


with  comic  dances,  or  accompanied  by  them.  Athe- 
niBus'  gives  a  list  of  names  by  which  these  mimic 
actors,  who  were  extremely  popular  among  the  an- 
cients generally,  were  designated  in  various  parts 
nC  Greece.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  ieueXiarai  were  peculiar  to  some 
religious  festival,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  they 
were  connected  with  the  celebration  of  the  Diony- 
sia  at  Sparta.* 

OEIGMA  (itiYfia),  a  particular  place  in  the  Pei- 
neus,  as  well  as  in  the  harbours  of  other  states, 
wbere  merchants  exposed  samples  of  their  goods 
for  sale.*  The  samples  themselves  were  called 
StiyiuiTa.* 

DEJECTUM  EFFUSUM.  (Kid.  Dbjecti  Errn- 
»ITE  Actio.) 

DEJECTI  EFFUSIVE  ACTIO.  This  was  an 
action  given  by  the  praetor's  edict  against  a  person 
.who  threw  or  poured  out  anything  from  a  place  or 
upper  chamber  {canaculum)  upon  a  road  which  is 
frequented  by  passengers,  or  on  a  place  wbere  peo- 
ple use  to  stand.  The  action  was  against  the  oc- 
cupier, not  the  owner.  If  several  persons  inhabited 
a  coenaculum,  and  any  injury  was  done  to  another 
by  a  thing  being  thrown  or  poured  out  of  it,  he  bad 
a  right  of  action  against  any  of  them,  if  the  doer 
was  uncertain.  The  damages  recoverable  were  to 
double  the  amount  of  the  damage,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  liber,  when  they  were  fifty  aurei  if  he  was  kill- 
ed; if  he  was  only  injured  in  his  person,  they  were 
"quantum  ob  earn  rem  squum  judici  videbitur  eum 
cum  quo  agatur  condemnari,"  which  included  the 
expenses  of  a  medical  attendant,  loss  of  time,  &c., 
but  not  damage  done  to  his  apparel,  &c.  If  injury 
was  caused  by  a  thing  being  thrown  from  a  ship, 
there  was  an  actio ;  for  the  words  of  the  edict  are, 
"  Undi  in  eum  locum  quo  volgo  iter  fiat  vel  in  quo 
consistatur,  dejectum,"  &c. 

As  many  of  the  houses  in  Rome  were  lody,  and 
inhabited  to  the  top  by  the  poor,'  and  probably  as 
there  were  very  imperfect  means  for  carrying  off 
rabbish  and  other  accumulations,  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  against  accidents  which  might  happen  by 
such  things  being  thrown  through  the  window.  Ac- 
cording to  Labeo's  opinion,  the  edict  only  applied  to 
the  daytime,  and  not  to  the  night,  which,  however, 
was  the  more  dangerous  time  for  a  passer-by.* 

DEILE  {dt'iXti).    ( Vid.  Dies.  ) 

AEIA'IAS  rPA*H  (rftiXiof  7po^7),  the  name  of  a 
suit  instituted  against  soldiers  who  had  been  guilty 
if  cowardice.'  The  presidency  of  the  court  be- 
longed to  the  strategi,  and  the  court  was  composed 
of  soldiers  who  bad  served  in  the  campaign*  The 
punishment,  on  conviction,  appears  to  have  been 
uTtuia.    Compare  ASTPATEIAS  rPA*H. 

DEIPNON  {dctnvov).  The  present  article  is  de- 
signed to  give  a  sketch  of  Grecian  meals,  and  cus- 
toms connected  with  them.  The  materials  for  such 
an  account,  during  the  classical  period  of  Athens 
and  Sparta,  are  almost  confined  to  incidental  allu- 
sions of  Plato  and  the  comic  writers.  Several  an- 
oicnt  authors,  termed  itinvoXoyoi,  are  mentioned 
by  Athenffius;  but,  unfortunately,  their  writings 
only  survive  in  the  fragments  quoted  by  him.  His 
great  work,  the  Deipnosophists,  is  an  inexhaustible 
treasury  of  this  kind  of  knowledge,  but  ill  arranged, 
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The  poems  of  Homer  contain  a  real  pictore  a 
early  manners,  in  every  way  worthy  of  ths  antiqn* 
rian's  attention.  As  they  stand  apart  from  rll  oth 
er  writings,  it  will  be  convenient  to  exhibit  m  one 
view  the  state  of  things  which  they  describe.  It  ii 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  Homeric  meals  at  all 
agree  with  the  customs  of  a  later  period ;  inde^  it 
would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  attempt  adaptini 
the  one  to  the  other.  Athenaeus,'  who  has  entered 
fully  into  the  subject,  remarks  on  the  singular  sim. 
plicity  of  the  Homeric  banquets,  in  which  kines  and 
private  men  all  partake  of  the  same  (bod.  It  was 
common  even  for  royal  personages  to  prepare  then 
own  meals  ;*  and  Ulysses*  declares  himiself  no  mean 
proficient  in  the  culinary  art : 

R6p  ■f  ei  vtiiioiu,  dta  ii  fvXa  Sava  Ktueaat 
AatrpteatU  re  xdi  bmijaai  Kai  (dvoxo^ai. 
Three  names  of  meals  occur  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyv 
sey:  upiarov,  ieiirvov,  dSpwov.    This  division  nf  the 
meals  is  ascribed,  in  a  fragment  of  .i£schylus  quo 
ted  by  Athenaeus,*  to  Palamedes,  Kai  raitupxat  u'l 
OTpariipxac  «<"  iKarovTopxat  Ira^u   alrov  S  eiiivai 
duiptaa,  uptara,  itinva,  iopnta  &  alpciaOat  Tplm. 
The  word  apiarov  uniformly  means  the  early  {ift 
^oi*),  as  ddpirov  does  the  late  meal ;  but  iciirvm,  oa 
the  other  hand,  is  used  for  either,'  apparently  with- 
out any  reference  to  time.    We  should  be  caiefid, 
however,  how  we  argue  from  the  unsettled  habit* 
of  a  camp  to  the  regular  customs  of  ordinary  life. 

From  numerous  passages  in  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey, it  appears  to  have  been  usual  to  sit  during  meal- 
times. In  the  palace  of  Telemachus,  before  eating 
a  servant  brings  Minerva,  who  is  habited  as  a  stran- 
ger, the  x^P^'i't  or  lustral  water,  "  in  a  golden  pitch- 
er, pouring  it  over  a  silver  vessel."'  Beef,  mutton, 
and  goat's  flesh  were  the  ordinary  meats,  usually 
eaten  roasted ;  yet  from  the  lines* 

'Of  ii  ^itiK  (ti  (vim,  tirety^tevof  mpi  m>>U^ 
Kvtoay  fuXUfitvoi  dKoXorpiftrif  aiuXoio, 
we  learn  that  boiled  meats  were  held  to  be  far  fron 
unsavoury.  Cheese,  flour,  and  occasionally  fmits, 
also  formed  part  of  the  Homeric  meals.  Bread, 
brought  on  in  baskets,*  and  salt  (2Af,  to  which  Ho- 
mer gives  the  epithet  ^cioc),  are  mentioned  :  from 
Od ,  xvii.,  455,  the  latter  appears,  even  at  this  eariy 
period,  to  have  been  a  sign  of  hospitality ;  in  Od., 
xi.,  132,  it  is  the  mark  of  a  strange  people  not  to 
know  its  use. 

Each  guest  appears  to  have  bad  his  own  table, 
and  he  who  was  first  in  rank  presided  over  the  rest. 
Menelaus,  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Hermione,  begins 
the  banquet  by  taking  in  his  hands  the  side  of  a 
roasted  ox,  and  placing  it  before  his  friends."  At 
the  same  entertainment  music  and  dancing  are  in- 
troduced: "The  divine  minstiel  hymned  to  the 
sound  of  the  lyre,  and  two  tumblers  (,Kv6iimiTipi) 
began  the  festive  strain,  wheeling  round  in  the 
midst."  It  was  not  beneath  the  notions  of  tboae 
early  days  to  stimulate  the  heroes  to  batUe," 

'Edp;  re,  Kpiaaiv  rt.  Hi  itXtioif  ieirutaaiv : 
and  .\jax,  on  his  return  from  the  contest  with  Hncv 
tor.  Is  presented  by  Agamemnon  with  the  vura  dity- 
vtKca. 

The  names  of  several  articles  of  the  festive  board 
occur  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Knives,  spits,  cup* 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  bottles  made  of  goat- 
skin, casks,  ius.,  are  all  mentioned.  Many  sorts  ol 
wine  were  in  use  among  the  heroes ;  some  of  Nes- 
tor's is  remarked  on  as  being  eleven  years  old.   The 
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Maroiican  wine,  so  called  from  Maron,  a  hero,  was 
especially  celebrated,  and  would  bear  mingling  with 
twenty  times  its  own  quantity  of  water.  It  may  be 
obaerved  that  wine  was  seldom,  if  ever,  drunk  pure. 
Wben  Nestor  and  Machaoa  sit  down  together,  "  a 
woman,"  like  unto  a  goddess,  sets  before  them  a 
polished  table,  with  a  brazen  tray,  im  6e  Kpo/ivov 
«riTv  6ijm>.  Then  she  mingles  a  cup  of  Pramnian 
wine  in  Kcstor's  own  goblet,  and  cuts  the  cheese 
of  goal's  milk  with  a  steel  knife,  scatterine  white 
flour  over  it.  The  guests  drank  to  one  another : 
thus  the  gods'  dcitixai'  iX^^Xov^,  and  Ulysses 
pledged  Achilles,  saying,  x^'P'*  'Ax'^ni.*  Wine 
was  drawn  from  a  larger  vessel  (Did.  Cb4Tbb)  into 
the  caps  from  which  it  was  drunk,  and  lieiore  drink- 
ing, libations  were  made  to  the  gods  by  pouring  some 
of  the  contents  on  the  ground.* 

The  interesting  scene  between  Ulysses  and  the 
Bwioeherd*  gives  a  parallel  view  of  early  manners 
in  a  lower  grade  of  life.  After  a  welcome  has  been 
given  to  the  stranger,  "  The  swineherd  cleaves  the 
wood,  and  they  place  the  swine  of  five  years  old  on 
the  hearth.  In  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  Eumeeus 
forgets  not  the  immortal  gods,  and  dedicates  the 
firstling  lock  with  a  prayer  for  Ulysses's  return. 
fie  next  smites  the  animal  with  a  piece  of  cleft 
oak,  and  the  attendants  singe  off  the  hair.  He  then 
cuts  the  raw  meat  all  round  from  the  limbs,  and 
laying  it  in  the  rich  fat,  and  sprinkling  flour  upon 
it,  throws  it  on  the  fire  as  an  oflering  (uvapxil)  to 
the  gods ;  the  rest  the  attendants  cut  up  and  pierce 
with  spits,  and,  having  cooked  it  with  cunning  skill, 
draw  off  all,  and  lay  the  mess  on  the  tables.  Then 
the  swineherd  stands  up  to  divide  the  portions,  sev- 
ea  portions  in  all,  five  for  himself  and  the  guests, 
end  one  apiece  to  Mercury  and  the  nymphs." 

There  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  remark  in  the 
Homeric  maoners  than  the  hospitality  shown  to 
■trangers.  Before  it  is  known  who  they  are,  or 
whence  they  come,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  times  to 
giTe  them  a  welcome  reception.*  When  Nestor 
and  his  boos  saw  the  strangers,  "  They  all  came  in 
a  crowd,  and  saluted  them  with  the  hand,  and  made 
tbem  sit  down  at  the  feast  on  the  soft  fleeces  by  the 
■eashore." 

The  Greeks  of  a  later  age  usually  partook  of  three 
meals,  called  itpaTia/ia,  upierav,  and  6tim)ov.  The 
last,  which  corresponds  to  the  iopvov  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  was  the  evening  meal  or  dinner; 
the  upiaTm  was  the  luncheon  ;  and  the  wtpdnofta, 
which  answers  to  the  apiaTov  of  Homer,  was  the 
early  meal  or  breakfast. 

The  axpaTia/ia  was  taken  immediately  after  rising 
in  tlie  morning  (ii  eivvt.  tu6ev').  It  usually  con- 
sisted of  bread  dipped  in  unmixed  wine  (ucparu;), 
whence  it  derived  its  name.^ 

Next  followed  the  apiarov  or  luncheon  ;  but  the 
time  at  which  it  was  taken  is  uncertain.  It  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  and  ap- 
|iears  to  have  been  taken  at  different  times,  as 
woukl  naturally  be  the  case  with  soldiers  in  active 
service.  SuidaQ*  says  that  it  was  taken  about  the 
third  hour,  that  is,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
iag;  bat  this  account  does  not  agree  with  the 
statements  of  other  ancient  writers.  We  may  con- 
eiwle  Irom  n^oy  circumstances  that  this  meal  was 
taken  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  that  it  an- 
swered to  the  Roman  prandium,  as  Plutarch*  as- 
serts. Besides  which,  the  time  of  the  irX^uaa  uy- 
apa,  at  which  provisions  seem  to  have  been  bought 
for  the  t'jum-m,  was  from  nine  o'clock  till  noon. 
Tlus  agrees  with  the  account  of  Aristophanes,"  who 
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introduces  f  hilocleon  describing  the  pleasure  oi  i» 
turning  home  after  attending  the  courts,  and  pait» 
king  of  a  good  apiarov.  The  courts  of  justice  could 
scarcely  have  finished  their  sittings  by  nine  o'clock. 
Timteus  also  defines  deUi/  irputa,  which  we  know 
to  have  been  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon  (yid. 
Dies),  as  the  time  before  the  apiarov  The  upiaTot 
was  usually  a  simple  meal,  but,  of  course,  varit.^ 
according  to  the  habits  of  individuals.  Thus  Is- 
chomachus,  who  describes  bis  mode  of  life  to  Soc- 
rates, who  greatly  approves  of  it,  says,  'Apurr^  baa 
I^Tt  Kcvof  foiTt  uyav  vi^pijc  it^fitatwu- 1 

The  principal  meal,  however,' was  the  ictnvov, 
which  ought,  therefore,  according  to  our  notions,  to 
be  translated,  like  the  Lsitin  cana,  by  our  word 
"  dinner."  It  was  usually  taken  rather  late  in  the 
day,  frequently  not  before  sunset.*  Aristophanes' 
says, 

Sot  6i  fitX^aei, 
drav  y  iexdirow  rd  aroixtiov  Xtirapov  j^upeiv  tia 
dtimov. 

But,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  time  meant  by  it 
Kavovv  TO  oToixetov,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  at 
tide  HoBOLooiuM. 

The  Athenians  were  a  social  people,  and  were 
very  fond  of  dining  in  company.  Entertainments 
were  usually  given,  both  in  the  heroic  ages  and  la- 
ter times,  when  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  gods, 
either  on  public  or  private  occasions  ;  and  also  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  birthdays  of  members  of  the 
family,  or  of  illustrious  persons,  whether  living  or 
dead.  Plutarch*  speaks  of  an  entertainment  being 
given  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birthdays  both  ol 
Socrates  and  Plato. 

When  young  men  wished  to  dine  together,  they 
frequently  contributed  each  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
called  avu6oi4,  or  brought  their  own  provisions  with 
them.  When  the  first  plan  was  adopted,  they  were 
said  iiKO  avii6oXuv  deiicveiv,  and  one  individual  was 
usually  intrusted  with  the  money  to  procure  tha 
provisions,  and  make  all  the  necessary  preparations. 
Thus  we  read  in  Terence,* 

"  Heri  aiijuot  adoUsuxDdi  mimit  in  I'irao, 
In  hine  diem  iU  de  tyvUxdis  usetiau,     Cnaruun  et 

ret 
Prafeeinau:  dati  annuli:  /ootw,  tanpu*  conttitu- 

turn  t*t." 

This  kind  of  entertainment,  in  which  each  guest 
contributed  to  the  expense,  is  mentioned  in  Homer* 
under  the  name  of  ipavc^. 

An  entertainment  in  which  each  person  brought 
his  own  provisions  with  him,  or,  at  least,  contributed 
something  to  the  general  stock,  was  called  a  dr^Tvov 
aird  amipiioc,  because  the  provisions  were  brought 
in  baskets.'  This  kind  of  entertainment  is  also 
spoken  of  by  Xenophon.' 

The  most  usual  kind  of  entertainments,  howevei, 
were  those  in  which  a  person  invited  his  friends  to 
his  own  house.  It  was  expected  that  they  should 
come  dressed  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  and 
also  have  bathed  shortly  before ;  hence,  when  Soc- 
rates was  going  to  an  entertainment  at  Agathon's, 
we  are  told  that  he  both  washed  and  put  on  his 
shoes — things  which  he  seldom  did.'  As  soon  as 
the  guests  arrived  at  the  house  of  their  host,  their 
shoes  or  sandals  were  taken  off  by  the  slaves,  and 
their  feet  washed  (vKoXueiv  and  anovi^eiv).  In  an 
cient  works  of  art  we  frequently  see  a  slave  o 
other  person  represented  in  the  act  of  takinjgofftlu: 
shoes  of  the  guests,  of  which  an  example  is  given. 
from  a  terra-cotta  in  the  British  Museum,  in  p.  276. 
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Alter  their  feet  had  been  washed,  the  guests  rc- 
elined  on  the  xXlvai  or  couches  (Kal  t  /tiv  l^ti  unov- 
l^tv  Tov  itaiSa,  Iva  KaTOKeoiro).' 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  Homer  never 
describes  persons  as  reclining,  but  always  as  sitting 
at  their  meals ;  but  at  what  time  the  change  was 
introduced  is  uncertain.  Miiller'  concludes  from  a 
fragment  of  Alcman,  quoted  by  Athcneus,*  that  the 
Spartans  were  accustomed  to  recline  at  their  meats 
ts  early  as  the  time  of  Alcman.  The  Dorians  of 
Drete  always  fat ;  but  the  Athenians,  like  the  Spar- 
.ane,  were  accustomed  to  recline.  The  Greek  wom- 
en and  children,  however,  like  the  Roman  {vid.  Cce- 
na,  p.  276),  continued  to  sit  at  their  meals,  as  we 
find  them  represented  in  ancient  works  of  arL 

It  was  usual  for  only  two  persons  to  recline  on 
each  couch.  Thus  Agathon  says  to  Aristodemus, 
£ii  d',  'ApiaToiiipe,  vap'  'Epv^i/iaxov  KaTaifilvov  :  and 
to  Socrates,  Aevpo,  Suxparc;,  nap'  l/U  Kartuuiao.* 
Also,  at  a  banquet  given  by  Attaginus  of  Thebes  to 
filly  Persians  and  fifty  Greeks,  we  are  told  that  one 
Persian  and  one  Greek  reclined  on  each  couch.  In 
ancient  works  of  art  we  usually  see  the  guests  rep- 
resented in  this  way;  but  sometimes  there  is  a 
larger  number  on  one  long  xXitni,  as  in  the  woodcut 
in  page  326.  The  manner  in  which  they  reclined, 
the  oxvfa  r^f  /caroxAiVewf,  as  Plutarch'  calls  it,  will 
be  understood  by  referring  to  the  woodcut  already 
mentioned,  where  the  guests  are  represented  recli- 
ning with  their  left  arms  on  striped  pillows  (vira/x- 
uvta),  and  having  their  right  free;  whence  Lucian' 
speaks  of  hr'  uyKuvo^  ienrvetv. 

After  the  guests  had  placed  themselves  on  the 
cXtfat,  the  slaves  brought  in  water  to  wash  their 
hands  (66up  card  X"P^{  iioBij).  The  sutoequent 
proceedings  of  the  dinner  are  briefly  described  in 
two  lines  of  Aristophanes,* 

Tdu/)  KOTO  X"P^C '  ™f  rpaniCat  tia^ptiv  • 
^eimioSfirv  ■  iirovevifijuSr  ^inf  oirivdofttv. 

Ttie  dinner  was  then  served  up ;  whence  we  read, 
in  Aristophanes  and  elsewhere,  of  ra;  Tpani^a^  ela- 
^iptcv,  by  which  expression  we  are  to  understand, 
not  merely  the  dishes,  but  the  tables  themselves.* 
It  appears  that  a  table,  with  provisions  upon  it,  was 
placed  before  each  xiivti :  and  thus  we  find,  in  all 
ancient  worka  of  art  which  represent  banquets  or 
symposia,  a  small  table  or  tripod  placed  before  the 
kXi'v)},  and  when  there  are  more  than  two  persons 
on  the  kXivii,  several  of  such  tables.  (See  woodcuts 
in  p.  276,  326).  These  tables  are  evidently  small 
enough  to  be  moved  with  ease. 

In  eating,  the  Greeks  had  no  knives  or  forks,  but 
made  use  of  their  fingers  only,  except  in  eating 
soups  or  other  liquids,  which  they  partook  of  by 
means  of  a  spoon,  called  imarlXri,  (tiarpnv,  or  pva- 
rpof.  Sometimes  they  used,  instead  of  a  spoon, 
a  hollowed  piece  of  bread,  also  called  itwrrU^.* 
After  eating,  they  wiped  their  fingers  on  pieces  of 
bread,  called  diro/jaydoXiot."  They  did  not  use  any 
cloths  or  napkins ;  the  ;t'eipa/iaitrpa  and  iKfiayeia, 
which  are  sometimes  mentioned,"  were  towels, 
which  were  only  used  when  they  washed  their 
hands. 

It  appears  that  the  arrangement  of  the  dinner 
was  intrusted  to  certain  slaves."  The  one  who 
had  the  chief  management  of  it  was  called  rpajre- 
•inroior  or  rpajrefo/io/iof." 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  to  give 

1.  (Plato,  Symi).,  c.  3,  p.  ITS.)— 8.  (Uoriaiw,  i».,  J,  >  1.)— 3. 
to.,  p.  111.)— 4.  (Plato,  Symp.,  c.  S,  4, p.  175.)— J.  (Sym?.,  t., 
t)— *.  (Uxipb.,  0.  8.)— 7.  (Vesp.,  1216.)  — 8.  (Philoion.  ap. 
Atbtii.,  IT.,  p.  14*. /.)—».  (PoUui,  Onom.,  ri.,  87 ;  i.,  8«.— 
Alistoph.,  Eqait.,  I IS4.— Suidaa,  t.  v.  iivrrOai.)— 10.  (PoUax, 
Oiioui.,n.,«3.)— II.  (Pollni,  l.o.)— II  (Plato,  Symp.,  c.  3,  p. 
179.)-' II  (AUun.,  ir.,  p.  170,  e.— Pollux,  Onom.,  iii.,  41 ;  ?{., 
•>) 
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an  account  of  the  different  dtsfaes  whidi  wore  or 
troduced  at  a  Greek  dinner,  though  their  numbir  « 
far  below  those  which  were  usuaUy  partaken  of  v. 
a  Roman  entertainment  The  most  common  food 
among  the  Greeks  was  the  fux^a  (Dor.  /uid&i),  a 
kind  of  frumenty  or  soft  cake,  which  was  prepared 
in  different  ways,  as  appears  by  the  various  names 
which  were  given  to  it.'  The  /idfo  is  frequent^.' 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes.  The  fvtrrii  /idCa,  n< 
which  Philocleon  partakes  on  returning  home  fnia 
the  courts,*  is  said  by  the  scholiast  to  have  boem 
made  of  barley  and  wine.  The  luiCa  onntinued  to 
the  latest  times  to  oe  tne  common  food  of  the  lower 
classes.  Wheaten  or  barley  bread  was  the  second 
most  usual  species  of  food ;  it  was  sometimes  made 
at  home,  but  more  usuaUy  bought  at  the  market  of 
the  ipiroirMai  or  &pTonM,i6t(.  The  vegetables  or- 
dinarily eaten  were  mallows  (/uXuxvX  lettuces  (0pi- 
Sai),  cabbages  (^afm>oi),  beans  {iciafiot),  lentils  (^ 
KM),  die.  Pork  was  the  most  favourite  asigaal 
food,  as  was  the  case  among  the  Romans  (ri^.  Cat 
Ni,  p.  376) ;  Plutarch*  calls  it  to  duatoTanv  tpeat. 
Sausages,  also,  were  very  commonly  eaten  {vii. 
BoTDLus).  It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  Plato*  has 
remarked,  that  we  never  read  in  Homer  of  the  he- 
roes partaking  of  fish.  In  later  times,  however, 
fish  was  one  of  the  most  favourite  articles  of  food 
among  the  Greeks,  insomuch  so  that  the  name  of 
dfov  was  applied  to  it  kot'  ifoxiv.*  A  minute  ao 
count  of  the  fishes  which  the  Greeks  were  accus- 
tomed to  eat  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  book 
of  .Mhensus,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  ordinary  meal  for  the  family  was  cooked  by 
the  mistress  of  the  bouse,  or  by  the  female  sUvea 
under  her  direction ;  but  for  special  occasions  pro- 
fessional cooks  {fuiyeipot)  were  hired,  of  whom  then 
appear  to  have  been  a  great  number.*  They  am 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  fragments  of  the  comia 
poets  ;  and  those  who  were  acquainted  with  all  tlM 
refinements  of  their  art  weie  in  great  dcoiaiid  ir 
other  parts  of  Greece  besides  their  own  country. 
The  Sicilian  cooks,  however,  had  the  greatest  repo- 
tation,'  and  a  Sicilian  book  on  cookery  by  one  Mi- 
thscus  is  mentioned  in  the  Gorgias  of  Plato  ;*  bat 
the  most  celebrated  work  ni  the  subject  was  the 
TttOTpoXoyia  of  Archestratus.* 
'  A  dinner  given  by  an  opulent  Athenian  usaally 
consisted  of  two  courses,  called  respectively  rpCmt 
rpant(at  and  dtirepai  Tpuirciai.  Pollux,"  indeed, 
speaks  of  three  courses,  which  was  the  number  at 
a  Roman  dinner  (vid.  (Dan a,  p.  27S  ;  and  in  the 
same  way  we  find  other  writers  under  the  Roman 
Empire  speaking  of  three  courses  at  Greek  dinaers; 
but  before  the  Roman  conquest  aC  Greece,  and  the 
introduction  of  Roman  customs,  we  only  read  of 
two  courses.  The  first  course  embraced  the  whole 
of  what  we  consider  the  dinner,  namely,  fish,  poul- 
try, meat,  &c. ;  the  second,  which  corresponds  to 
our  dessert  and  the  Roman  beilariii,  consisted  of 
different  kinds  of  fruit,  sweetmeats,  confectioos,  &a 
When  the  first  course  was  finished,  the  tabic* 
were  taken  away  {aipeiv,  tataifuiv,  ivaipeiv,  a^ai- 
ptiv,  tK^pttv,  PaOTuieiv  rof  rpaT<Car),  and  water 
was  given  to  the  guests  for  the  purpose  of  washing 
their  hands.  Crowns  mado  of  garlands  of  flowers 
were  also  then  given  to  them,  as  well  as  variou* 
kinds  of  perfumes."  Wine  was  not  drunk  till  the 
first  course  was  finished ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  guesta 
had  washed  their  hands,  unmixed  wine  was  intro- 
duced in  a  large  goblet,  called  itrruvtwrpm  or  /<rr» 
viKTplt,  of  which  each  drank  a  httle,  after  pouring 


I.  (Pollu,  Onom.,  vi.,  7«.)— S.  (Arinorli.,  Tatp.,  ftlO.)— A 
(Synp.,  IT.,  i,  t  I.)  — 4.  (Ue  Rap.,  iii.,  c.  13,  p.  MH-l—i 
(Athan ,  Tii.,  p.  276,  e.)— t.  (Diojc.  Laeit.,  ii.,  *3.>— 7.  (FUtK 
Da  Rap.,  iii.,  13,  p.  404.)— 8.  (a  136,  p.  518.— Compue  Mazia 
Tyr..  Diaa.,  it.,  5.)— «.  (Alhan.,  iii.,  p.  104,  *.)— 10  (tL.  8^  >» 
If.  (Philyll  Kp.  Athon.,  il.,  p.  406.  a.) 
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sat  a  email  quantity  as  a  libatkn.  This  libation 
iras  said  to  be  made  to  the  "  good  spirit"  (,aya6oi 
lal/uitiot),  and  was  usually  accompanied  with  the 
singing  of  the  psan  and  the  playing  of  flutes  After 
Ihis  Ubalion,  mixed  wine  was  brought  in,  and  with 
tbeir  first  cup  the  guests  drank  to  Aiof  Xu-r^po;.* 
With  the  cvovdai,  the  dtlmiov  closed ;  and  at  the 
introduction  of  the  dessert  (deirtpai  Tp&irc(<u)  the 
toTO(,  tniitniaiov,  or  Kufiot  commenced,  of  which  an 
ico)unt  is  gtven  in  the  article  Symposidm.* 

j)ELATOR,  an  informer  The  delatores,  under 
ihe  emperors,  were  a  class  of  men  who  gained  their 
liveliliood  by  informing  against  their  fellow-citizens.* 
Tliey  constantly  brought  forward  false  charges  to 
giatily  the  avarice  or  jealousy  of  the  different  em- 
perors, and  were,  consequently,  paid  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  information  which  tliey  gave. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  law  specified  the  sums 
which  were  to  be  given  to  informers.  Thus,  when 
a  murder  had  been  conrmiitted  in  a  family,  and  any 
of  the  slaves  belonging  to  it  had  run  awaj  before 
the  quaistio,  whoever  apprehended  such  slaves  re- 
ceived, for  each  slave  whom  be  apprehended,  a 
reward  of  five  aurei  from  the  property  of  the  de- 
ceased, or  else  from  the  state,  if  the  sum  could  not 
be  raised  froon  the  property  of  the  deceased.*  In 
Ihc  senatus  consultum  quoted  by  Frontinus,*  the 
infiirmer  received  half  of  the  penalty  in  which  the 
person  was  fined  who  transgressed  the  decree  nf 
the  senate.  There  seems  also  to  have  been  a  fixed 
nim  given  to  informers  by  the  lex  Papia,  since  we 
ire  tdd  that  Nero  reduced  it  to  a  fourth.* 

The  number  of  informers,  however,  increased  so 
rapidly  under  the  early  emperors,  and  occasioned  so 
nuch  mischief  in  society,  that  many  of  them  were 
banished,  and  punished  in  other  ways,  by  Titus, 
Domitian,  and  Trajan.' 

DELECTUS.    ( Vid.  AaiiY,  Rokak.) 

DE'LI.A  mXia)  is  the  name  of  festivals  and 
lames  celebrated  at  the  great  panegyris  in  the  isl- 
and of  Delos,  the  centre  of  an  amphiotyony,  to 
which  the  Cyclades  and  the  neighbouring  lonians 
on  the  coasts  belonged.'  This  amphictyony  seems 
originally  to  have  been  instituted  simply  for  the 
porpose  of  religious  worship  in  the  common  sanc- 
tuary of  Apollo,  the  <9eoc  ^arpifxii  of  the  lonians, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  born  at  Delos.  The 
Delia,  as  appears  from  the  Hymn  on  Apollo,*  had 
existed  from  very  early  times,  and  were  celebrated 
every  fifth  year,"  and,  as  Biickh  supposes,  with 

5 real  probability,  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  of 
hargelion,  the  birthdays  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 
Tlie  members  of  the  amphictyony  assembled  on 
these  occasions  (iBtupovv)  in  Delos,  in  long  gar- 
ments, with  their  wives  and  children,  to  worship 
the  god  with  gymnastic  and  musical  contests,  cho- 
mses,  and  dances.  That  the  Athenians  took  part 
in  these  solemnities  at  a  very  early  period,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  Deliasts  (afterward  called  ■9eupoi) 
mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Solon  ;"  the  sacred  vessel 
',#f«pif ),  moreover,  which  they  sent  to  Delos  every 
year,  was  said  to  be  the  same  which  Theseus  had 
•ent  after  his  return  from  Crete."  The  Delians, 
(hiring  tho  celebration  of  these  solemnities,  per- 
ftmnwl  Ibt  ofSce  of  cooks  for  those  who  visited 
•heir  island,  whence  they  were  called  'EXcoivToi." 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  celebration  of  this  an- 


I.  (Xca.,  Symp.,  ii.,  I.— Plow,  Sjrmp.,  c.  4,  p.  170.— Diod. 
tv.,  ir.,  3. —  Soidas,  i.  t.  ^AyaBod  Aaiitovoi.)—Z.  (Backer, 
Cb«rttJe»,  »oI.  i.,  p.  4II-4S0)— S.  (Su«t.,  Tib.,  c.  Bl.— Dom., 
1*.-Tic;t.,  Ara.,  ir.,  30 ;  ri ,  47.)— 4.  (Dig.  »,  tit.  5,  i.  2S.)— 
l  (D«  JUiaxdaa.}—e.  (Soft.,  Nero,  10.)— 7.  (Suet.,  Tit.,  8.— 
Dta.,  t  —Han.,  i.,  4.— Plin.,  Paiucg.,  34.— Bruiooiui,  Aot. 
•Men.,  m.,  17.)— 8.  (Ham.,  Hymn,  in  ApolL,  147,  *c.)— 9. 
(Compwe  Tkaejrd.,  iii.,  104.— Pollux,  Onom.,  U.,  01.)— 10. 
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cicnt  panegyris  in  DeLie  had  ceasi  d,  and  it  was  M I 

revived  until  01.  88,  3,  when  the  Atlienians,  aftei 
having  purified  the  island  in  the  winter  of  that  year, 
restored  the  ancient  solemnities,  and  added  hors<>- 
races,  which  had  never  before  taken  place  at  tho 
Delia.*  After  this  restoration,  Athens  being  at  the 
head  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  took  the  most 
prominent  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  Delia ;  anil 
though  the  islanders,  in  common  with  Athens,  pro- 
vided the  choruses  and  victims,  the  leader  (apx:6i- 
opo{),  who  conducted  the  whole  solemnity,  was  an 
Athenian,'  and  the  Athenians  had  the  superintend 
ence  of  the  common  sanctuary.  { Vid.  Amphictvons.  ) 

From  these  solemnities,  belonging  to  the  great 
Delian  panegyris,  we  must  distinguish  the  teaser 
Delia,  which  were  mentioned  above,  and  which 
were  celebrated  every  year,  probably  on  the  6th  of 
Tha'gelion.  The  Athenians,  on  this  occasion,  sent 
the  sacrtd  vessel  (iJcupif),  which  the  priest  of  Apol- 
lo adorned  with  bay  branches,  to  Delos.  The  em- 
bassy was  called  ■^eupia,  and  those  who  sailed  to  the 
island,  &tupoi ;  and  before  they  set  sail,  a  solemn 
sacrifice  was  olTered  in  the  Delion  at  Marathon,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  happy  voyage.'  During  the  ab- 
sence of  the  vessel,  which  on  one  occasion  lasted 
30  days,*  the  city  of  Athens  was  purified,  and  no 
criminal  was  allow^ed  to  be  executed.  The  lesser 
Delia  were  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseus, 
though  in  some  legends  they  are  mentioned  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  and  Plutarch*  relates  that  the 
ancient  vessel  used  by  the  founder  himself,  though 
often  repaired,  was  preserved  and  used  by  the  Athe- 
nians down  to  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus.* 

DELICTUM.    (Vid.  Ceiben.) 

DELPHI'NIA  yic^ivia),  a  festival  of  the  same 
expiatory  character  as  the  ApoUonia,  M'hich  waa 
celebrated  in  various  towns  of  Greece,  iu  honour  of 
ApoUo,  sumamed  Delphinius,  who  was  considered 
by  the  lonians  as  their  ^eof  trarp^.  The  name  of 
the  god,  as  well  as  that  of  bis  festival,  must  be  de- 
rived from  the  belief  of  the  ancients,  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month  of  Munychion  (prc-bably  iden- 
tical with  the  .^ginetan  Delphinius)  Apollo  came 
through  the  defile  of  Parnassus  to  Delphi,  and  be- 
gan the  battle  with  Delphyne.  As  he  thus  assumed 
the  character  of  a  wrathful  god,  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  appease  him,  and  the  Delphinia,  accord- 
ingly, were  celebrated  at  Athens,  as  well  as  at  other 
places  where  his  worship  hail  been  adopted,  on  tho 
6th  of  Munychion.  At  Athens  seven  boys  and  girls 
carried  olive-branches,  bound  with  white  wool 
(called  the  Ueriipia),  into  the  Delphinium.' 

The  Delphinia  of  .£gina  are  mentioned  by  the 
scholiast  on  Pindar,*  and,  from  his  remark  on  an- 
other passage,  it  is*  clear  that  they  were  celebrated 
with  contests."  Concerning  the  celebration  of  the 
Delphinia  in  other  places,  nothing  is  known ;  but  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  ntes  observed  at 
Athens  and  in  .£gina  were  common  to  all  festivals 
of  the  same  name." 

DELPHIS  or  DELPHIN  {ieUlc  or  ie^lv),  an 
instrument  of  naval  warfare.  It  consisted  of  a 
large  mass  of  iron  or  lead  suspended  on  a  beam, 
which  projected  from  the  mast  of  the  ship  like  a 
yard-arm.  It  was  used  to  sink  or  make  a  hole  in 
an  enemy's  vessel,  by  being  dropped  upon  it  when 
alongside." 

There  seems  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  il 


1.  (Thucyd.,  I.  c.)— 2.  (Plut.,  Nic,  3.— Wolf,  Introd.  ad  !>• 
moeth.  I.«pt.,  p.  xc.)— 3.  (Milller,  Dor.,  ii.,  i,  14.)— 4.  (Plat., 
PhKdon,  p.  58.— Xcn.,  Mem.,  ir.,  8,  (  S.)— S.  (Tlicr,  23.)— » 
(BSckh,  StaaUh.  der  Ath.,  ii.,  p.  Sit,  dec— Thirlwall,  Hist,  ct 
Greece,  iii.,  p.  217.)— 7.  (Pint.,  Thoa.,  18.)— 8.  (Pyth.,  vii; , 
88.)— ».  (Olymp.,  rii..  ISl.)— 10.  (Compare  Diog.  Laett.,  Vit 
Thai.,  c.  7.— Milller,  Dor.,  ii.,  8,  «  4.)— 11.  (Tut.  Mailer,  Xfi 
net.,  p.  152.)- 12.  (Arietoph.,  Equit.,  TU  Tlincyd.,  rii .  41  - 
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maa  made  in  the  ihape  or  a  dolphin.  Baxi,  of  iron 
oscd  lor  ballast  a. -8  at  the  present  day  called  "pigs," 
though  they  bear  no  resemblance  to  that  animal. 
I'robably  the  ie^t^lvcc  were  hoisted  aloft  only  when 
going  into  action.  We  may  alsio  conjecture  that 
they  were  fitted,  not  so  much  to  the  swift  (raxelai) 
triremes,  as  to  the  military  transports  (dTpanundtf, 
6n\iTuyuyoi),  for  the  sailing  of  the  former  would  be 
much  impeded  by  so  large  a  weight  of  metal.  At 
«ay  rate,  those  that  Thucydides  speaks  of  were  not 
3a  the  triremes,  but  on  the  6^ddc(. 

♦DELPHIS,  DELPHIN,  or  DELPHI'NUS,  the 
Dolphin,  or  Delphinut  Delphis,  I,.'  "This  animal," 
says  Cuvier.  speaking  of  the  D.  Delphis,  "  lound  in 
numerous  troops  in  every  sea,  and  celebrated  for  the 
velocity  of  its  movements,  which  sometimes  cause 
h  to  precipitate  itself  on  the  helms  of  vessels,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  really  the  Dolphin  of  the  an- 
cients. The  entire  organization  of  the  brain  indi- 
cates that  degree  of  docility  which  they  universally 
attributed  to  this  animal."*  The  internal  organiza- 
tion of  the  ear  also  renders  this  animal  susceptible 
i/f  great  attention :  it  produces  a  sensibility  to  mu- 
BioSi  sounds,  and  enables  the  Dolphin  to  distinguish, 
at  a  considerable  distance,  the  cries  of  joy  or  alarm 
of  its  congeners.  "  Some  authors,"  observes  Grif- 
fith,* "  more  especially  the  ancients,  have  not  only 
celebrated  the  mutual  friendship  subsisting  among 
the  Dolphins  themselves,  but  have  also  asserted  that 
they  have  a  lively  and  natural  affection  towards  the 
human  species,  with  which  they  are  easily  led  to 
familiarize,  and  they  have  recounted  many  mar- 
vellous stories  on  this  subject.  All  that  is  known 
on  this  point  with  certainty  is,  that  when  these  ani- 
mals perceive  a  ship  at  sea,  they  rush  in  a  crowd 
before  it,  surround  it,  and  express  their  confidence 
by  rapid,  varied,  and  repeated  evulutions;  some- 
times bounding,  leaping,  and  manceuvring  in  all 
manner  of  ways,  sometimes  performing  complicated 
circumvolutions,  and  exhibiting  a  degree  of  grace, 
iigility,  dexterity,  and  strength  which  is  perfectly 
astonishing.  We  must  not,  however,  be  deceived 
by  such  external  show  of  affection.  These  animals, 
represcrrptf  hi  susceptible  of  so  much  attachment 
to  ir.cL,  are  thoroughly  carnivorous,  and  if  they  fol- 
low the  track  of  vessels,  it  is,  perhaps,  with  no  oth- 
er view  than  the  hope  of  preying  on  something  that 
may  fall  from  them."  The  Grampus  (a  fish  in  na- 
ture nearly  allied  to  the  Dolphin)  would  seem  to  be 
the  Orca  of  Pliny.  "  It  is  not  noticed,"  observes  Ad- 
ams, "  by  the  Greek  authors,  unless,  as  some  have 
supposed,  it  be  the  Spvi  of  Slrabo."* 

•DELPHIN'IUM  {ie?Jl>iviot>),  a  plant.  Sprengel 
recognises  the  two  species  described  by  Dioscori- 
des  as  being  the  Delphiiaum  Ajacit,  or  common 
Larkspur,  and  the  D.  lenuusimum  of  Sibthorp. 
From  the  circumstance  of  the  Delphinium  not  be- 
ing noticed  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  Galen,  Oriba- 
sius,  or  Paul  of  ^Egina,  Matthiolus  is  disposed  to  re- 
gard as  spurious  the  two  chapters  of  Dioscorides* 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  it.  "  Among  the  syn- 
onymes  of  the  dt^vtov  in  Dioscorides,  we  find." 
rem.irk8  Adams,  in  continuation,  "  vuxivCof  and 
fiovKivot  liivop  of  the  Romans.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  supposed  that  the  'vaccinia  nigra'  of  Virgil 
wore  I.,arkspurs."' 

DELUBRUiM     (Ktd.  Templum.) 

DEMA'RCHl  These  officers  were  the  head 
boroughs  or  chief  magistrates  of  the  demi  in  Attica, 
•od  are  said  to  have  been  first  appointed  by  CIcis- 
Ihenes.  Their  duties  were  various  and  important. 
1  hus,  they  convened  meetings  of  the  demus,  and 


I.  (Amtot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  13,  4-c.— .£lian,  N.  A.,  i.,  18.  Ac— 
Plin.,  a.,  8.~JuT.,  Sat.,  i.,  14.)— 3.  (GnSith'i  Cuvier,  vol.  it.,  p. 
4U.)— -3.  (Gnilitk'«  Cuvior,  vol.  iv.,  p.  4S0.)— 4.  (Adsnu,  Ap- 
iwnj.,  ■.  v.)~5.  (ill.,  77,  76.)— 6    (Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.) 
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lOok  the  votes  upon  all  questions  under  conudsk 
tion  ;  they  had  the  custody  of  the  iiiiiapxuciii  yft^ 
liarelov,  or  book  in  which  the  members  of  the  da- 
mns were  enrolled  ;  and  they  made  and  kept  a  regi» 
ler  of  the  landed  estates  (jcvp^a)  in  their  distridi, 
whether  belonging  to  individisJs  or  the  body  coi- 
porate  ;  so  that,  whenev<;r  zz.  elafopa,  or  extiacg'- 
dinary  property-tax  was  imposed,  they  must  have 
been  of  great  service  in  assessing  and  collecting  tin 
quota  of  each  estate.'    Moneys  due  to  the  demsi 
for  rent,  &c.,  were  collected  by  them,*  and  it  mij 
safely  be  allowed  that  they  were  employed  to  en- 
force payment  of  various  debts  and  dues  claimed 
by  the  state.'     For  this  purpose  they  seem  t« 
have  had  the  power  of  distraining,  to  which  al- 
lusion is  made  by  Aristophanes.*    In  the  duties 
which  have  been  enumerated,  they  supplanted  the 
naucrari  of  the  old  constitution ;  their  functions, 
however,  were  not  confined  to  duties  of  this  class, 
lor  they  also  acted  as  police  magistrates  :  thus,  in 
conjunction  with  the  dicasts  of  the  towns  (dixiioru 
KUTu  i^fwvc),  they  assisted  in  preserving  peace  and 
order,*  and  were  required  to  bury,  or  cause  to  be 
buried,  any  dead  bodies  found  in  their  district:  fn 
neglect  of  this  duty  they  were  liable  to  a  fine  of 
1000  drachmee.*    Lastly,  they  seem  to  have  fumi^ 
ed  to  the  proper  authorities  a  list  of  the  meroben 
of  the  township  who  were  fit  to  serve  in  war  (u- 
ToXoyovc  broi^aavTo'').    ( Vid.  Demos.) 
DEMENS.    (Vid.  Cobatob,  p.  329.) 
DEMENSUM  was  an  allowance  of  com,  which 
was  given  to  Roman  slaves  monthly  or  daily  *    Do- 
natus*  says  that  every  slave  received  four  modii  of 
corn  a  month ;  but  Seneca'*  speaks  of  five  modii  at 
the  allowance." 
DE.ME'NTIA.    ( Vid.  CuRiToa,  p.  329  ) 
DEME'TRIA   (iTnuiTpia),  an  annual  festival 
which  the  Athenians,  in  307  B.C.,  instituted  in  hon- 
our of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who,  together  with 
his  father  Antigonus,  were  consecrated  under  the 
title  of  saviour  gods.     It  was  celebrated  every  year 
in  the  month  of  Munychion,  the  name  of  which,  a* 
well  as  that  of  the  day  on  which  the  festival  was 
held,  was  changed  into  Drmetrion  and  Demetrias. 
A  priest  ministered  at  their  altars,  and  conducted 
the  solemn  procession,  and  the  sacrifices  and  games 
with  which  the  festival  was  celebrated."    To  hon- 
our the  new  god  still  more,  the  Athenians  at  the 
same  time  changed  the  name  of  the  festival  of 
the  Dionysia  into  that  of  Demetria,  as  the  young 
prince  was  fond  of  hearing  himself  compared  to 
Dionysus.    The  Demetria  mentioned  by  Atheneus" 
are  probably  the  Dionysia.    Respecting  the  othei 
extravagant  flatteries  which  the  Athenians  heaped 
upon  Demetrius  and  Antigonus,  see  Athen.,  vi ,  p. 
262 ;  Herm.,  Polit.  Ant.  of  Greece,  ♦  176,  n.  6,  7, 
and  8  ;  and  Thirlwall,  Htsl.  of  Greece,  vii.,  p.  331 
DEMINUTIO  CAPITIS.     (Firf.  Caput.) 
DEMIOP'RATA   {dti/twirpaTa,  sc.  rrpuyfiaTa  at 
Kri/ittTa)  was  property  confiscated  at  Athens  and 
sold  by  public  auction.    The  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty was  one  of  the  most  common  sources  of  rev- 
enue in  many  of  the  Grecian  states  ;  and  Aristoph- 
anes'* mentions  the  iri/noTcpara  as  a  separate  branch 
of  the  public  revenue  at  Athens.    An  account  of 
such  property  was  presented  to  the  people  in  the 
first  assembly  of  every  prytaneia  ,"  and  lists  of  it 
were  posted  upon  tablets  of  stone  in  different  pi»- 


I.  (BIclLh,  vol.  i.,  p.  319,  Iranal.)  —8.  (DemoaUi.,  c  Eab, 
1318.)-3.  (BScMl,l.c.)-4.  (Nubea,37.-T«.UilclMll,  *d  Ik  , 
— 5.  (WochamutK,  ii.,  part  1,  n.  33.)— 6.  (Demoath.,  c  Macan, 
1069,  93.)— 7.  (Demmlh.,  c.  Puljrc,  1308.— Baipoct*-..,  a.  v.— 
l>oUui,  Onom.,  viii.,  108.— ScliSmuin,  377.)— 8.  (Plaat.,  Sli^ 
1.,  li.,  3.  —  Trinumm.,  IV.,  ii.,  103. — "diaria:**  Mart.,  zi.,  108 
— Hor.,  Ep.,  1.,  xiv.,  40.)— 0.  (ad  Ter.,  Phorm.,  1.,  i..  «.}~I0 
(Ep.,  80.)— 11.  (Beclier,  Gallua,  i.,  p.  110.)— 19.  (DioiL  Sw. 
XX.,  4«.— Plut.,  Dametr.,  10,  48.)- 13.  (xii.,  p.  S3e.)— 14.  (Vtm^ 
SW.— Sc'  ol.  aJ  loc.l— M.  (Polliu,  Onom.,  Tiii.,  tS.) 
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c*>,  as  was  the  case  at  Eleusis,  with  the  catdloguu 
ol  the  articles  which  accrued  to  the  temple  of  De- 
meter  and  Persephone,  from  persons  who  bad  com- 
mitted any  offence  against  these  deities.*  Many 
monuments  of  this  kind  were  collected  by  Greek  an- 
tiqaarians,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Biickh.* 

DE'MIUS  (<57/uof).     ( Kirf.  Basanos,  p.  140.) 

DEMIUTIGI  {iriiunpyoi).  These  magistrates, 
(Those  title  is  expressive  of  their  doing  the  service 
of  the  people,  are  by  some  grammarians  stated  to 
have  been  peculiar  to  Dorian  states  ;  but,  perhaps, 
on  no  authority  except  the  form  iojitovpyoi.  Miil- 
ler*  observes,  on  the  contrary,  that  "they  were  not 
anoommon  in  the  Peloponnesus,  but  they  do  not 
occur  often  in  the  Dorian  states."  They  existed 
among  the  Eleians  and  Mantineans,  with  whom 
they  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  executive  magis- 
tracy (oj  Sr/iiicvpyol  icai  ^  0m>\fi,  k.  t.  X  *).  We  also 
read'  of  demiurgi  in  the  Achaian  league,  who  proba- 
bly ranked  next  to  the  strategi,*  and  put  questions 
to  the  vote  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  confed- 
erates.* Officers  named  epidemiurgi,  or  upper  dem- 
niTgi,  were  sent  by  the  Corinthians  to  manage  the 
government  of  their  colony  at  Potidaea.' 

DEMONSTRATIO.    (Kid.  Actio,  p.  19.)  ] 

DEMOPOIETUS  ((J^/wirotVof)  was  the  name 
givon  to  a  foreigner  who  was  admitted  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship  at  Athens  by  a  decree  of  the  people, 
on  account  of  services  rendered  to  the  state.  Such 
citizens  were,  however,  excluded  from  the  phratrie, 
and  coald  not  hold  the  offices  of  either  archon  or 
priest,*  but  were  registered  in  a  phyle  and  deme. 
(  Vid.  CirrTAS,  Gbeik,  p.  269.) 

DEUOS'IOI  (fii/i(S(rtoi)  ivei-e  public  slaves  at  Ath- 
ens, who  were  purchased  by  the  state.  Some  of 
them  filled  subordinate  places  in  the  assembly  and 
courts  of  justice,  and  were  also  employed  as  her- 
alds, checking  clerks,  Ac.  They  were  usually  call- 
ed ttiitoaioi  oi'ccrm,  and,  as  we  learu  from  VIpian,* 
were  taught  at  the  expense  of  the  state  to  qualify 
them  for  the  discharge  of  such  duties  as  have  been 
mentioned."  As  these  public  slaves  did  not  belong 
to  any  one  Individual,  they  appear  to  have  possessed 
certain  legal  rights  which  private  slaves  had  not" 

Another  class  of  public  slaves  formed  the  city 
guard ;  it  was  their  duty  to  preserve  order  in  the 
public  assembly,  and  to  remove  any  person  whom 
the  irpvTavtit  might  order."  They  are  generally 
called  bowmen  (ro$6rai);  or,  from  the  native  coun- 
try of  the  majority,  Scythians ;  and  also  Speusin- 
ians,  from  the  name  of  the  person  who  first  estab- 
lished the  force."  There  were  also  among  them 
many  Thracians  and  other  barbarians.  They  ori- 
ginaily  lived  in  tents  in  the  market-place,  and  after- 
ward upon  the  Areiopagus.  Their  ofScers  bad  the 
name  of  toxarchs  (Toiapxoi).  Their  number  was  at 
6iet  300,  purchased  soon  after  the  battle  ol  Salamis, 
but  was  afterward  increased  to  1200.'^ 

DEMUS.  The  word  d^/iof  originally  indicated  a 
district  or  tract  of  land,  and  is  by  some  derived 
from  itu,  as  if  it  signified  an  "  enclosure  marked  off 
from  the  waste,"  just  as  our  word  towi<  comes,  ac- 
cording to  Home  Tooke,  from  the  Saxon  verb  "  ty- 
nan,"  to  enclose  **    It  seems,  however,  more  simple 


I  (PoUax,  Onom.,  &,  97.)— 2.  (Pnbl.  Econ.  of  Atheiu,  to),  i., 
p.  9ft5,  Ac — Comparo  ii.,  p.  127  ;  snd  Meier,  "  De  Bonis  Dun- 
BStaram,''  p.  IM,  <kc.)— 3.  (Doriuu,  ii.,  145,  tnuud.) — «.  (Tha- 
cyd.,  r.,  47.)— 5.  lWa«h«mutli.  <i  ^9.)—».  (Liv.,  xixii.,  22; 
ixxTic.,  30  )— 7.  (Thticyd.,  i.,  SO.)— 8.  (Demneth.,  c.  Near.,  p. 
ax.;— 9.  (ad  Demoith.,  Olynth.,  ii.,  u.  Ii.)— 10.  (HemsUr.  ui 
PoUnx,  OnoiD.,  ix.,  10. — Maueiac.  ad  Barpocrat.,  s.  r.  Aritidotoi. 
—Petit- Leg.  Att.,  p.  342.)— II.  (Meier,  Att.  Proceu,  p.  401, 
ifiO.— AchiB.,c.Tiiiiarch.,  p.  79,85.)— 12.  (Schneider  ad  Xen., 
Una.,  tii.,  6,  i  1.— Plato,  Protag.,  c.  27,  p.  319,  aud  Heindorir'a 
ac4e. — Aristoph.,  Acham.,  54,  with  the  commentatora.)  — 13. 
(FoUnx,  Onom.,  riii.,  ISl,  132.— Photine,  >.  v.  To^iiriii.)— 14. 
(.Aerh.,  wai  XlapawpcoC.,  p.  335.  —  Andoc.,  De  Par.,  p.  93. — 
Btclb,  Pnbl.  Econ.  of  AOunt,  i.,  p.  277.  fto  — 1}  (Arnold, 

niK/lU  X^l    i     I")!).!!!.) 


to  connect  it  with  the  Doric  da  foi  yS.  In  thia 
meaning  of  a  country  district,  injabited  and  undei 
cultivation,  d^/iof  is  contrasted  with  irtfA<f :  thus  we 
have  dvipuv  d^fwv  re  m^iv  re  ;'  but  the  transition 
from  a  locality  to  its  occupiers  is  easy  and  natural, 
and  hence,  in  the  earlier  Greek  poets,  we  find  d!,/io( 
applied  to  the  outlying  country  population,  who  t  Jl 
ed  the  lands  of  the  chieftains  or  inhabita:  ts  of  the 
city ;  so  that  tV^/iof  and  iroHrai  came  to'bc  op|>osr  d 
to  each  other,  the  former  denoting  the  subject  peas- 
antry {dijuov  ft^oiioTroTov') ;  the  btter,  the  nobles  in 
the  chiel^  towns.' 

We  now  procee-l  to  treat  of  the  demi  or  couptT 
parishes  of  Attica.  The  word  Sij/iO(,  in  the  sense 
which  we  have  here  expressed  by  "  parish,"  is  bj 
some  rendered  "  borough,"  by  others,  "  township." 
Of  these  terms,  the  former  is  certainly  not  appro- 
priate ;  and  as  a  parish  may  include  townships  and 
hamlets,  we  prefer  this  word  to  "  township."  In 
the  first  place,  we  may  remark  that,  whatever  un- 
certainty there  may  be  about  the  nature  and  origin 
of  the  four  tribes  in  that  country  as  they  existed 
before  the  age  of  Cleisthenes,  there  is  scarcely  any 
about  the  alterations  he  introduced  with  respect  to 
them.  His  object  was  to  effect  a  revolution,  by 
which  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  woukl  be  dimin- 
ished ;  for  this  purpose  he  broke  up  the  four  tribes 
of  the  old  constitution,  and  substituted  in  their  place 
ten  local  tribes  (^X(U  rorriKai),  each  named  from 
some  Attic  hero.*  These  were  subdivided  into  ten 
demi  or  country  parishes,  possessing  each  its  prin- 
cipal town ;  aud  in  some  one  of  these  demi  were 
enrolled  all  the  Athenian  citizens  resident  in  Attica, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  those  who  were  na- 
tives of  Atlieus  itself.'  These  subdivisions  corre- 
sponded in  some  degree  to  the  vavKpapUu  of  the  old 
tribes,  and  were,  according  to  Herodotus,  one  hun- 
dred in  number;  but,  as  the  Attic  demi  amounted 
in  the  time  of  Strabo'  to  174,  doubts  have  been 
raised  atraut  this  statement.  Kiebuhr  has  inferred 
from  it  that  the  tribes  of  Cleisthenes  did  not  origi- 
nally include  the  whole  population  of  Attica,  and 
"that  some  of  the  additional  74  must  have  been 
cantoni<,  which  had  previously  been  left  in  a  state 
of  depundance ;  by  far  the  chief  part,  however,  were 
houses  (yevjj)  of  the  old  aristocracy,"  which  were 
included  in  the  four  Ionian  tribes,  but,  according  to 
Niebuhr,  were  not  incorporated  in  the  ten  tribes  of 
the  "  rural  commonalty"  till  after  the  time  of  Cleis- 
thenes.   ( Vid.  Tribus.) 

This  inference,  however,  seems  very  questiona- 
ble ;  for  the  number  of  the  demi  might  increase 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  the  growth  of  the 
population,  the  creation  of  new  tribes,  and  the  di- 
vision of  the  larger  into  smaller  parishes,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  improbability  of  the  coexistence  of 
two  different  orders  of  tribes.  "Another  fact,  more 
difficult  to  account  for,  is  the  transposition  by  which 
denies  ul  the  same  tribe  were  found  at  opposite  ex- 
tremities of  the  country."'  The  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent demes  were  taken,  some  from  the  chief  towns 
in  them,  as  Marathon,  Eleusis,  and  Achamse ;  some 
from  the  names  of  houses  or  clans,  such  as  the  Da>4- 
alidae,  Boutads,  &c.  A  complete  list  of  them  is 
given  in  Wachsmuth.'  The  largest  of  all  was  the 
demus  of  Acharns,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  was  so  extensive  as  to  supply  t 
force  of  no  less  than  three  thousand  heavy-crmet 
men.  Thucydides'  says  of  it,  that  it  was  the  x<->p">i 
/leytoTov  r^f  'Arriiajt  Tuv  d^/tuv  xaTiovfievuv. 

In  explanation  of  their  constitution  and  relatioi 
to  the  state  in  general,  we  may  observe,  that  the] 


1.  {}lM.,Op.et  D.,527r)-S.  (lies.,  Theog.,  847.)- 3.  (Wach» 
■nntb.  Hellen.  Allerth.,  I.,  i.,^p.  %t6.)—4.  (irerod.,v.,  6fi,r.g.)— 
5.  (Thirlwall,  IliM.  of  Greece,  ii,  p.  74.)— 6.  (ii.,  39«,  c  )— T 
(Thirlwall,  1.  c,  and  ips  ■  .toI.  a.)~e  (li.,  p.  1,  apn.  i.>— * 
(ii..  1*1  > 
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i*»B.S(l  independent  corporations,  and  had  each 
tneir  several  magistrates,  landed  and  otiier  proper- 
ty, with  a  conunon  treasury.  They  had,  liltewise, 
their  respective  convocations  or  "  parish  meetings," 
convened  by  the  demarchi,  in  which  was  transact- 
ed the  public  business  of  the  demus,  such  as  the 
leasing  of  its  estates,  tlie  elections  of  officers,  the 
revisiun  of  the  registers  or  lists  of  i^orat,  and  the 
admission  of  new  members.  Moreover,  each  de- 
mos appears  to  have  kept  what  was  called  a  n-t'vof 
iKKXriaicaTiKoi,  or  list  of  those  iit/iorai  who  were 
entitled  to  vote  at  the  general  assemblies  of  the 
whole  people.  In  a  financial  point  of  view,  they 
supplanted  the  old  "  naucraries"  of  the  four  tribes, 
each  derau3  being  required  to  furnish  to  the  state  a 
certain  quota  of  money  and  contingent  of  troops 
whenever  necessary.'  Independent  of  these  bonds 
of  union,  each  demus  seems  to  have  had  its  pecu- 
liar temples  and  religious  worship  {S^/iotuiu  Upd'), 
the  officiating  priests  in  which  were  chosen  by  the 
iilfioTai ;'  so  that,  both  in  a  civil  and  religious  point 
(■(  view,  the  demi  appear  as  minor  communities, 
whose  magistrates,  moreover,  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  a  ioKi/taaia,  in  the  same  way  as  the  public 
officers  of  the  whole  state.  But,  besides  the  magis- 
trates, such  as  demarchs  and  treasurers  (Toiiiai), 
elected  by  each  parish,  we  also  read  of  judges,  who 
were  called  ilKotrrai  card  i^fiovt :  the  number  of 
these  officers,  originally  thirty,  was  afterward  in- 
creased to  forty,  and  it  appears  that  they  made  cir- 
cuits through  the  different  districts,  to  administer 
justice  in  all  cases  where  the  matter  in  dispute  was 
not  more  than  ten  drachms  in  value,  more  unpor- 
tant  questions  being  reserved  for  the  diatrjiTal.* 

We  will  now  treat  of  the  druwrai,  or  mejnbers  of 
each  demu.s,  their  privileges,  and  relations  to  the 
body  corporate,  of  which  they  formed  a  constituent 
|Kirt.  We  are  told  by  Aristotle*  that,  on  the  first 
institution  of  the  demi,  Cleisthenes  increased  the 
strength  of  the  irjitoi  or  commonalty  by  making 
mdny  n&w  citizens,  among  whom  are  said  to  have 
been  included  not  only  strangers  and  resident  for- 
eigners, but  also  slaves.  His  words  are,  IloXXoiif 
ifvXiTcvac  fti/oiif  lau  ( deniXouc )  /uToiKOV!.  We 
Strongly  suipect,  however,  that  SovXovi  is  an  inter- 
polation. The  admission  of  slaves  would,  we  con- 
ceive, have  been  very  unpopular.  Now  admission 
into  a  demus  was  necessary,  before  any  individual 
could  enter  upon  his  full  rights  and  privileges  as  an 
Attic  citizen ;  and  though,  in  the  first  instance,  ev- 
ery one  was  enrolled  in  the  register  of  the  demus 
in  which  his  property  and  residence  lay,  this  rela- 
tion did  not  continue  to  hold  with  all  the  itiitoToi ; 
for,  since  a  son  was  registered  in  the  demus  of  his 
real  or  adoptive  father,  and  the  former  might  change 
his  residence,  it  would  often  happen  that  the  mem- 
bers of  a  demus  did  not  all  reside  in  it.  Still  this 
would  not  cause  any  inconvenience,  since  the  meet- 
ings of  each  parish  were  not  held  within  its  limits, 
but  at  Athens.*  No  one,  however,  could  purchase 
property  situate  within  a  parish  to  which  he  did  not 
himself  belong,  without  paying  to  the  demarchs  a 
fee  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so  (^xn/nxAv),  which 
would,  of  course,  go  to  the  treasury  of  the  parish.' 

Two  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  gen- 
eral assemblies  of  the  demi  were  the  admission  of 
aew  menbers  and  the  revision  of  the  names  of 
»neaixc3  tlready  admitted.  The  register  of  enrol- 
ment was  called  XtiSiapx^i^ov  ypafi/tarelov,  because 
any  iiersnn  whose  name  was  inscribed  in  it  could 
enter  upon  an  inheritance  and  enjoy  a  patrimony, 
the  expression  for  which  in  Attic  Greek  was  t^{ 


I  (Wachnnutli,  >  S3.)'-S.  (Paui.,  i ,  31.  — Pullui,  Onom., 
riiv,  108.)— 9.  (Uemotfh.,  c.  Eubul.,  1313.)- 4.  (Iludtwalcker, 
p.»7.)-5.  (Polit.,  iii.,  1.)— 6.  (DemoMh.,  e.  Eubol.,  ltOi.)--7 
(BSctkh.  Tubl.  Econ.  of  Alh*  s,  vol  ii.,  p.  3.  tnuul.) 


X^ieuf  upx'ti'  '■  ^ayx^veiv  K^po*.  bemg  equ\  i 
to  the  Roman  phrase  adire  htreditatcm.  liiese  re- 
gisters were  kept  by  the  demarchs,  who,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  members  of  the  demus  assem- 
bled m  general  meeting,  inserted  or  erased  namet 
according  to  circumstances.  Thus,  when  a  youth 
was  proposed  for  enrolment,  it  was  competent  (o» 
any  demote  to  object  to  his  admission  on  the  grovnid 
of  illegitimacy,  or  nun-citizenship  by  the  side  of  ci- 
ther parent.  The  demotes  decided  on  the  validity 
of  these  objections  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath. 
and  the  question  was  determined  by  a  m^rity  of 
votes.'  The  same  process  was  observed  when  a 
citizen  changed  his  parish  in  consequence  of  adop- 
tion.*  Sometimes,  however,  a  demarch  was  bribed 
to  place,  or  assist  in  placing,  on  the  register  of  a 
demus,  persons  who  had  no  claim  to  citizenship.' 
To  remedy  this  admission  of  spurious  citixens  (iro- 
peyypaTTToi),  the  dia^iji^iat{  was  instituted.     {Vid 

DiAFSEFHISIS.) 

I^astly,  crowns  and  other  honorary  distinctions 
could  be  awarded  by  the  demi  in  the  same  way  as 
by  the  tribes.  A  decree  of  the  demus  of  the  Pei- 
neus  is  given  in  Bockh,*  by  which  certain  privilege* 
were  granted  to  Callldamas  of  ChoUide :  one  of 
these  was  the  exemption  from  the  payment  of  the 
iyicTiinKov,  if  he  should  acquire  property  in  that 
parish.  The  words  are,  TeXelv  it  avrov  ra  oAii 
t(X^  hi  ry  d^/ty  inep  uv  xai  Tlcipaielc,  nai  fol  ixXi- 
ytiv  irap'  airoff  tAv  d^/uipxov  to  iyxT^TiKov.  The 
decree  is  taken  from  an  inscription  in  CbandJw.* 
(^Vid,  Demarchi.) 

DENA'RIUS,  the  principal  silver  coin  among  the 
Romans,  was  so  called  because  it  was  originally 
equal  to  ten  asses ;  but  on  the  reduction  of  the 
weight  of  the  as  (vid.  As),  it  was  made  equal  to  six- 
teen asses,  except  in  military  pay,  in  which  it  was 
still  reckoned  as  equal  to  ten  asses.*  The  denarioi 
was  first  coined  five  years  before  the  first  Panic 
war.  B.C.  269.  {Vid.  Akobntdm.)  There  were 
originally  84  denarii  to  a  pound,'  but  subsequently 
96.  At  what  time  this  reduction  was  made  in  the 
weight  of  the  denarius  is  uncertain,  as  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  history.  Some  have  conjectured  that 
it  was  completed  in  Nero's  time ;  and  Mr.  Hussey* 
justly  remarks,  that  Suetonius*  proves  that  84  ie 
narii  went  still  to  the  pound  about  the  year  B.U. 
50 ;  since,  if  we  reckon  96  to  the  pound,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  value  of  gold  to  silver  is  7*8  to  1, 
which  is  incredibly  low;  while  the  value  on  th« 
other  supposition,  8  9  to  1,  is  more  probable.  (Com- 
pare AjiectfTnii,  tub  /n.) 


BKITISH  MOSCUM.     ACTUAL  SIZE.    WEIOHT  60  G  GM 


BRITISH  MDIEDM.     ACTUAL  SIZE      WEIOHT  58'S  SBt 

Mr.  Hussey  calculates  the  average  weight  of  the 
denarii  coined  at  the  end  of  the  Commonwealth  U 


1.  (Demoath.,  c.  Euliul.,  1318.)— S.  (Incus,  De  AnulI.IlBnd. 
p.  66,  17.)— 3.  (D«moith.,  c.  Leocli.,  p.  lOVI.)--).  (I  c.)— i 
(ii.,  loe.)-*.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  iiiiii.,  13.)— 7.  (Plin,  H.  It 
xziiii.,  40.— Oelm,  v.,  17,  t  ■■)—()•  (Ancimt  W*i>hti,  *c  » 
»;.)-•   (Jb1..44< 
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DENARIUS. 

¥i  Krains,  ami  those  under  tbe  Empire  at  62-6 
pains.  II  we  deduct,  as  the  average,  ,\,th  of  tbe 
weight  for  alio;  from  the  denarii  of  the  Common- 
wealth, there  will  remain  58  grains  of  pure  silver ; 
and  sine*:  the  shilling  contains  80-7  grains  of  pure 

58 
eilver,  the  value  of  the  beat  denarii  will  be  Sn^ 

of  a  shilling,  or  8-6245  pence ;  which  may  be  reck- 
oned in  round  nombers  Sid.  If  the  same  method 
of  reckoning  be  applied  to  the  later  denarius,  its 
value  will  be  about  7-6  pence,  or  7id.* 

The  Roman  coins  of  silver  went  at  one  time  as 
low  down  as  the  fortieth  part  of  the  denarius,  the 
teruncius.  They  were,  the  qttinariut,  or  half  dena- 
rius; the  ^ft^erft'iM,  or  quarter  denarius  (riV{.  Sestek- 
Tioa)  ;  the  Itbella,  or  tenth  of  tlie  denarius  (equal  to 
the  as) ;  the  aembella,  or  half  tibeUa ;  and  the  terun- 
dm,  or  quarter  libella. 

The  quinarlus  was  also  called  vicloriatut,'  from 
the  impression  of  a  figure  of  Victory  which  it  bore. 
Plmy'  says  that  victoriati  were  first  coined  at  Rome 
m  pursuance  of  the  lex  Clodia,  and  that  previous  to 
that  time  they  were  imported  as  an  article  of  trade 
from  Illyria.  Tbe  Clodius  who  proposed  this  law 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  person  who  obtained 
a  triumph  for  his  victories  in  Istria,  whence  he 
brought  home  a  large  sum  of  money,*  which  would 
fix  the  first  coinage  of  the  victoriati  at  Rome  B.C. 
177,  that  is,  92  years  after  the  first  silver  coinage. 

If  the  denarius  weighed  60  grains,  the  teruncius 
would  only  have  weighed  1^  grs.,  which  would 
have  been  so  small  a  coin  that  some  have  doubted 
whether  it  was  ever  coined  in  silver,  for  we  know 
that  it  was  coined  in  cupper.  (Vu2.  As,  p.  110.) 
Out  Varro*  names  it  among  the  silver  coins  with 
the  libella  and  sembella.  It  is,  however,  improba- 
iile  that  the  teruncius  continued  to  be  coined  in 
silver  aAer  the  as  had  been  reduced  to  J^th  uf  the 
^3ar'us;  for  then  the  teruncius  would  liave  been 
Jfth  of  the  denarius,  whereas  Varro  only  describes 
It  aa  a  subtUvision  of  libella,  when  the  latter  was 
Atb  of  the  denarius.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the 
ubella  appears  to  have  been  the  smallest  silver  coin 
in  use  ;*  and  it  is  frequently  used,  not  merely  to 
express  a  silver  coin  equal  to  the  as,  but  any  very 
sniall  sum.'  Gronovius,*  however,  maintains  that 
there  was  no  such  coin  as  the  libella  when  Varro 
wrote,  but  that  the  word  was  used  to  signify  the 
tenth  part  of  a  settertius.  No  specimens  of  the 
libella  are  now  fouwi. 

If  the  denarius  be  reckoned  in  value  Sid.,  the 
other  coins  which  have  been  mentioned  will  be  of 
the  following  value : 

Teruncius  .    .    . 

Sembella 

UbeUa 

Sestertius 

Quinarius  or  Victoriatus . 

Denarius 

It  has  been  frequently  staled  that  the  denarius  is 
equal  in  value  to  tbe  drachma,  but  th<s  is  not  quite 
correct.  The  Attic  drachma  was  almost  equal  to 
9id.,  whereas  we  have  seen  that  the  denarius  was 
but  little  above  Bid.  The  later  drachms,  however, 
I4q^ear  to  have  fallen  off  in  weight ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  were  at  one  time  nearly 
^llOllgh  equal  to  pass  for  equal.  Gronovius  has 
gives  all  tir,3  authorities  upon  the  subject  in  his  De 
Settsrltu* 

The  earliest  ienarii  have  usually,  on  the  obverse, 
the  head  of  Rome  with  a  helmet,  the  Dioscuri,  or 


taet. 

Futh. 

-53125 

1-0625 

2-125 

2 

-6 

4 

1 

8 

2 

i.  (HtuMT,  p.  141,  14a.)— t.  (Cic,  Pro  F.nt..  S.)— S.  (H. 
K,  miii.,  I3.)— I.  (Liv.,  ili.,  IS.)— ».  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Ut., 
I.,  174,  wL  MiUlor.)— «.  (Cic,  Pro  Row.  Com.,  c.  4.)— 7. 
iFUat.,  Cm.,  11.,  v., '.— Capt.,  v.,  i.,  37.)— 8.  (De  Seetertiie, 
it    t.>-4.  (iii.,a> 


.  DEPOSITUM. 

the  head  of  Jupiter  Many  have,  on  iiie  reverM^ 
chariots  ilrawn  hy  twt  or  four  horses  (biga,  quadri- 
ga), whence  they  are  called  respectively  bigati  anii 
guadrigttli,  sc.  nummi.  {Vid.  Bioatus.)  Some  de- 
narii were  called  serrati,'  because  their  edges  were 
notched  like  a  saw,  which  appears  to  have  been 
done  to  prove  that  they  were  solid  silver,  and  no* 
plated.  Many  of  the  family  denarii,  as  those  of  the 
..tlian,  Calpumian,  Papinian,  Tullian,  and  numer- 
ous other  families,  are  marked  with  the  numeral  X, 
in  order  to  show  their  value. 

Pliny'  speaks  of  the  ienaTvu  aureus.  Gronovias' 
says  that  this  coin  was  never  struck  at  Rome  -,  but 
there  is  one  of  Augustus  in  the  British  Museum, 
weighing  60  grains,  and  others  of  less  weight.  The 
average  weight  of  the  common  aureus  was  120 
grains.  (Vid.  Aukum,  p.  129.)  In  later  times,  a 
copper  coin  was  called  denarius.* 

•DENDRACHATES  (ievipaxartK),  a  species  of 
Agate,  the  veins  of  which  resemble  a  small  tree. 
It  is  our  Dendritic  agate.  A  description  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Orphic  poem  under  the  name  of  ajf^r^t 
dtii6prjti(.* 

•DENDROLIB'ANUS  (6cvipoXi6avo(),  a  term 
occurring  only  in  the  Pharmaceutical  work  of  My- 
repsus.    It  is  applied  to  the  Rosemary.* 

♦AENAPr*'IA  KEPAriNA  {devipu^ia  Ktpan- 
va),  apparently,  says  Adams,  a  kind  of  Coral.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Theophrastus.'  Stackhouse  conjec- 
tures it  to  be  the  Gorgonia  nobilis,  or  Red  Coral.* 

DENTIFRI'CIUM  (biovTorpi/ifia),  a  dentrifice  or 
tooth-powder,  appears  to  have  been  skilfully  pre- 
pared and  generally  used  among  the  Romans.  A 
variety  of  substances,  such  as  the  bones,  hoofs,  and 
horns  of  certain  animals,  crabs,  egg-shells,  and  ttie 
shells  of  the  oyster  and  the  murex,  constituted  the 
basis  of  the  preparation.  Having  been  previously 
burned,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  honey,  they 
were  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  Though  fancy  and 
superstition  oilen  directed  the  choice  of  these  in- 
gredients, the  addition  of  astringents,  such  as  myrrh, 
or  of  nitre  and  of  hartshorn  ground  in  a  raw  state. 
Indicates  science  which  was  the  result  of  experi- 
ence, the  intention  being  not  only  to  clean  the  teeth 
and  to  render  them  white,  but  also  to  fix  them  when 
loose,  to  strengthen  the  gums,  and  to  assuage  tooth- 
ache.* Pounded  pumice  was  a  more  dubious  arti- 
cle, though  Pliny'*  says, "  Ulitittimajiunl  ex  hU  ien- 
tifricia." 
DEPENSI  ACTIO.  (FiJ.  Spo.nsor.) 
DEPORTA'TIO.  {Vid.  Banishment,  Roman  ) 
DEPO'SITI  ACTIO.  {Vid.  Depobitum.) 
DEPO'SITUM.  A  depositum  is  that  which  is 
given  by  one  man  to  another  to  keep  until  it  is  de- 
manded back,  and  without  any  reward  for  the 
trouble  of  keeping  it.  The  party  who  makes  the 
depositum  is  called  deponent  or  depositor,  and  he 
who  receives  the  thing  is  called  dtpoeitariut.  The 
act  of  deposite  may  be  purely  voluntary,  or  it  may 
be  from  necessity,  as  in  the  case  of  fire,  shipwreck, 
or  other  casualty.  The  depositarius  is  bound  tb 
take  care  of  the  thing  which  he  has  consented  to 
receive.  He  cannot  use  the  thing  unless  he  has 
permission  to  use  it,  either  by  express  words  or  by 
necessary  implication.  If  the  thing  is  one  "qus 
usu  non  consumitur,"  and  it  is  given  to  a  person  to 
be  used,  the  transaction  becomes  a  case  of  locati< 
and  conductio  {vid.  Locatio),  if  money  is  to  be  paid 
for  the  use  of  it ;  or  a  case  of  commodatum  (vid 
Cohmodatum),  if  nothing  is  to  be  paid  for  the  ose. 
If  a  bag  of  money  not  seiled  up  is  the  subject  oi 


1.  (Tact.,  Germ.,  S.)— I.  (H.  N.,  ixxiii.,  13.)— 3.  (De  So*- 
tertiis,  iii ,  IS.)  —  4.  (Dnouige,  •.  r.  Uenariiu.)  —  9.  .  Plio.,  K 
N.,  xxxri;..  54. — Orpb.,  Lith.,  v.,  930.  —  Moore'i  Anc.  Minural. 
p.  178.)  — 6.  (Adama,  Append.,  a.  T.)  —  7.  (H.  P.,  it.,  8.)  — » 
(Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.)— 9.  (Pliii.,  U.  N..XXTi'i,4»  ;  xax-..4S: 
»zii.,  21,  M.)— 10.  (zxzri.,  4t.t 
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DESUI.TOR. 


DIADEMA. 


lae  depositam,  and  the  depositarius  at  any  time 

asks  for  permission  to  use  it,  tlie  money  becomes,  a 
loan  (md.  Mutddii)  from  the  time  when  tlip  per- 
aiission  is  granted  -,  if  the  deponens  proffers  the  use 
of  the  money,  it  becomes  a  loan  from  the  time  when 
the  depositarius  begins  to  use  it.  If  money  is  de- 
posited with  the  condition  that  the  same  amount 
be  returned,  the  use  of  it  is  tacitly  given ;  but  the 
deposilum  does  not  therefore  become  mutuum.  If 
the  depositum  continues  purely  a  depositum,  the 
depositarius  is  bound  to  make  good  any  damage  to 
it  which  happens  through  dolus  or  culpa  lata  ;  and 
be  is  bound  to  restore  the  thing  on  demand  to  the 
deponens,  or  to  the  person  to  whom  the  deponens 
orders  it  to  be  restored.  The  remedy  of  the  depo- 
nens against  the  depositarius  is  by  an  actio  deposit! 
directa.  The  depositarius  is  entitled  to  be  secured 
against  all  damage  which  he  may  have  sustained 
through  any  culpa  on  the  part  of  the  deponens,  and 
to  all  costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  his  charge  ; 
and  his  remedy  against  the  deponens  is  by  an  actio 
depositi  contraria.  The  actio  was  in  duplum  if  the 
.  deposite  was  made  from  necessity ;  if  the  deposi- 
tarius was  guilty  of  dolus,  infamia  was  a  conse- 
quence.' 

DESEKTOR  is  defined  by  Modestinus  to  be  one 
"  qui  per  prolixum  tempus  vagatus,  reducitur,"  and 
diflcrs  from  an  emansor  "  qui  diu  vagatus  ad  castra 
egreditur.'"  Those  who  deserted  in  time  of  peace 
were  punished  by  loss  of  rank,  corporeal  chastise- 
ment, fines,  ignominious  dismission  from  the  ser- 
vice, ius.  Those  who  left  the  standards  in  time  of 
war  were  usually  punished  with  death.  The  irant- 
fugtc,  or  deserters  to  the  enemy,  when  taken,  were 
Romelimes  deprived  of  their  hands  or  feet,*  but  gen- 
erally were  put  to  death.* 

DESIGNATOR.    (Kid.  Fonos.) 

DESMOTE'RION  {dea/tuT^ptm).  ( Vii  Ci.tCEE.) 

DESPOSIONAU'TAI    (deairoaiovaeTiu).     (Vid. 

OlVITAS,  GSKEK.) 

DESUIjTOR  {un^iirito;,  ivatuTtic,  lUTOta-nK),  a 
•ider.  Although  riding  on  horseback  is  never  men- 
tioned among  the  martial  exercises  of  the  early 
Greeks,  it  was  often  practised  by  them  as  a  .iwifl 
and  easy  method  of  conveyance  from  place  to  place ; 
and  that  they  had  attained  to  great  skill  in  horse- 
manship is  manifest  from  a  passage  in  the  Iliad,* 
describing  a  man  who  keeps  four  horses  abicsst  at 
full  gallop,  and  leaps  from  one  to  another,  a.'nid  a 
crowd  of  admiring  spectators.  The  Roman  desul- 
tcr  generally  rode  only  two  horses  at  the  same  time, 
Slitting  on  them  without  a  saddle,  and  vaulting  upon 
)ither  of  them  at  his  pleasure.*  He  wore  a  bat  or 
cap  made  of  felt.  The  taste  for  these  exercises  was 
carried  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  young  men  of  the 
highest  rank  not  only  drove  bigie  and  quadriga;  in 
the  circus,  but  exhibited  these  feats  of  horseman- 
ship '  Besides  performing  publicly  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  spectators,  the  Roman  riders  were  em- 
ployed to  convey  messages  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible despatch,  relieving  cither  horse,  when  fatigued, 
by  vaulting  upon  the  other.*  Among  other  nations, 
this  species  of  equestrian  dexterity  was  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  war.  Livy  mentions  a  troop  of 
horse  in  the  Numidian  army,  in  which  each  soldier 
was  supplied  with  a  couple  of  horses,  and  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  and  when  clad  in  armour,  would  leap 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  celerity  from  that  which 
was  wearied  or  disabled  upon  the  back  of  the  horse 
which  was  still  sound  and  fresh.*    The  Scythians, 


I.  (Dig.  >«,  tit.  S.  —  Cic.,  0(r.,  i.,  10.— Jut.,  Sat.,  xiii.,  tO.— 
DiAlen,  Uibenicht,  ftc,  p.  S07.)— S.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  16,  •.  1)— 
t.  (LiT.,  iiTi.,  13.)— 4.  (Liiaiiu,  D«  Milit.  Rom.,  iT.,  4.)— S. 
(XV., (W-dM.)— fl.  (Iiidur,Orig.,znii.,  M.)  — 7.  (Saet.,  Jul., 
W. — Compara  tho  HiticU  Client,  p.  Sit.)  —  8.  (Hrgin.,  Fsb., 
to.)— a  (Kiii.,  it  I 
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Armenians,  and  some  of  the  Indians,  were  ikOU 
in  the  same  art. 

The  annexed  woodcut  shows  three  figores  of  de 
sultores,  one  from  a  bronze  lamp,  published  by  Bar 
toll,'  the  others  from  coins.    In  all  these  the  nla 


wears  a  pileus,  or  rap  of  felt,  and  his  horse  is  wita- 
out  a  saddle;  but  these  examples  prove  that  he  liad 
the  use  both  of  the  whip  and  the  rein.  On  'he 
coins  we  also  observe  the  wreath  and  palm-branch 
as  ensigns  of  victory. 

DETOSTATtO  SACRO'RUM.    (Vid.  Sic«a.) 

DEVERSO'RIUM.    ( Ktd.  Caopoma.) 

DEUNX.  (Fid.  A»,  p.  110.) 

DEXTANS.  (Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 

DIADG'MA  (didiiiim),  a  white  fillet  used  to  e» 
cupcle  the  head  (fatcia  albtf). 

The  invention  of  this  ornament  is  by  Pliny*  at- 
tributed to  "  Liber  Pater."  Diodorus  Siculus  adds,* 
that  he  wore  it  to  assuage  headache,  the  conse- 
quence of  indulging  in  wine.  Accordingly,  in  worlts 
of  ancient  art,  Bacchus  wears  a  plain  bandage  on 
bis  head,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  208. 

Whether  we  reject  or  admit  the  conjecture  of 
Diodorus,  we  may  safely  consider  the  diadem,  even 
in  its  simplest  form,  as  a  decoration  which  was 
properly  Oriental.  It  is  commonly  represented  on 
the  heads  of  Eastern  monarchs.  Justin*  relatea 
that  Alexander  the  Great  adopted  the  large  diadem 
of  the  kings  of  Persia,  the  ends  of  which  fell  upon 
the  shoulders,  and  that  this  mark  of  royalty  was 
preserved  by  his  successors.*  Antony  assumed  it 
in  his  luxurious  intercourse  with  Cleopatra  in 
Egypt.'  yElian  says*  that  the  kings  of  that  cooit- 
try  had  the  figure  of  an  asp  upon  their  diadems. 

In  process  of  time,  the  sculptors  placed  the  dia- 
dema  on  the  head  of  Jupiter,  and  various  other  di- 
vinities besides  Bacchus  (see  examples  at  p.  245. 
292),  and  it  was  also  gradually  assumed  by  the 
sovereigns  of  the  Western  world.  It  was  tied  b©- 
hind  in  a  bow ;  whence  Tacitus*  speaks  of  the  £a- 
plirates  rising  in  waves  "  white  with  foam,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  diadem."  By  the  addition  of  gold  and 
gems,"  and  of  pearls  from  the  Erythrean  Sea,"  and 
by  a  continual  increase  in  richness,  size,  and  splen- 
dour, this  bandage  was  at  length  converted  into  the 
crown  which  has  been  for  many  centuries  the  badge 


1.  (Antiche  Lucenie  Sepolcnili,  i.,  M.)— 2.  (VaL  ICax.,>l.,K 
7.)  — 3.  (H.  N.,  Tii.,  ST.)  — 4.  (iT.,  p.  SSO,  «d.  Wi— (ili»|.>--l. 
(lii.,  3.)— fl.  (See  alio  Lncian,  Dial.  Diog.  et  Alax.)  —  T.  (IW 
nu.iv.,  11.)  — 8.  (V.Il..  Ti,,  38.)— «.  (Aiin.,Ti.,  tr.t;  — W 
IliiJor..  Oiig..  xix..  31.)— 11.  (Cland.,  EpithaLt 
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M  aorereignty  ii  modern  Europe.  It  must  have 
beeo  merely  in  j(<ce  that  the  surname  of  Diadema- 
tos  was  given  to  L.  MeteUus,  who,  in  order  to  con- 
ceal an  ulcer,  bad  his  head  for  a  long  time  surround- 
ed with  a  bandage.' 

D1.\BATE'KIA  {iia6aTiiput)  was  a  sacrifice  of- 
fered tu  Zeus  and  Athena  by  the  Kings  of  Sparta 
upon  passing  the  frontiers  of  Laccdsemoo  with  the 
command  of  an  army.  If  the  victims  were  unfa- 
vourable, they  disbanded  the  army  and  returned 
borne.' 

DIAOICAS'IA  [dittStKoaia),  in  its  most  extended 
tesae,  is  a  mere  qmonyme  of  iUii :  technically,  it 
denotes  the  proceedings  in  a  contest  for  prefer- 
ence between  two  or  more  rival  parties;  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  several  claiming  to  succeed 
as  heirs  or  legatees  to  the  estate  of  a  deceased  per- 
•on.  Upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that,  as  all  claimants  are  similarly  situated 
with  respect  to  the  subject  of  dispute,  the  ordinary 
classification  of  the  litigants  as  plaintiffs  and  de- 
fendants becomes  no  longer  applicable.  This,  in  fact, 
it  tlie  essential  distinction  between  the  proceedings 
in  question  and  all  other  suits  in  which  the  parties 
appear  as  immediately  opposed  to  each  other ;  but, 
as  far  as  forms  are  concerned,  we  are  not  told  that 
they  were  peculiarly  charactered.  Besides  the 
case  above  mentioned,  there  are  several  others  to 
be  classed  with  it  in  respect  of  the  object  of  pro- 
ceedings being  an  absolute  acquisition  of  property. 
Among  these  are  to  be  reckoned  the  claims  of  pri- 
vate creditors  upon  a  confiscated  estate,  and  the 
contests  between  informers  claiming  rewards  pro- 
posed by  the  state  for  the  discovery  of  crimes,  &c., 
as  upon  the  occasion  of  the  mutilation  of  the  Her- 
me'  and  the  Lke.  The  other  class  of  causes  in- 
eluded  under  the  general  term  consists  of  cases  like 
the  antidosis  of  the  tricrarchs  {vid.  Antidosis),  con- 
tests as  to  who  was  to  be  held  responsible  to  the 
Mate  for  public  property  alleged  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred on  one  hand  and  denied  on  the  other,*  and 
questions  as  to  who  should  undertake  a  choregia, 
and  many  others,  in  which  exemptions  from  person- 
al or  pecuniary  liabilities  to  the  state  were  the  sub- 
ject of  claim  by  rival  parties.  In  a  diadicasia,  as 
in  an  ordinary  dix^,  the  proper  court,  the  presiding 
magistrate,  and  the  expenses  of  the  trial,  mainly 
depended  upon  the  peculiar  object  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  present  no  leading  characteristics  for  dis- 
cussion under  the  general  term.' 

DIAD'OSEIS  (iiaioaeif)-     {Vid.  Dianomai.) 

DliETA.    (Kiii.  HoBSB.) 

DliETETICA  or  DLETE'TICE  {itatr^Tucv), 
<ne  of  the  three  principal  branches  into  which  the 
ancients  divided  the  art  and  science  of  medicine. 
(Fii  Mkdicina.)  The  word  is  derived  from  diaira, 
which  meant  much  the  same  as  our  word  diet.  It 
is  defined  by  Celsus*  to  signify  that  part  of  medi- 
cine qua  victu  medetttr,  "  which  cures  diseases  by 
means  of  regimen  and  diet ;"  and  a  similar  expla- 
nation is  given  by  Plato.''  Taken  strictly  in  this 
•eoae,  it  would  correspond  very  nearly  with  the 
modem  dieutUt,  and  this  is  the  meaning  which  (as 
br  as  the  writer  is  aware)  it  always  bears  in  the 
etilier  medical  writers,  and  that  which  will  be  ad- 
hered to  in  the  present  article ;  in  some  of  the  later 
anthors  it  seems  to  comprehend  Celsus's  second 
grand  division,  ^ap/iaxcvT  kti,  and  is  used  by  Scri- 
bonius  Largus*  simply  in  \yppo8ition  to  chirurgia,  so 
IS  to  answer  exactly  to  the  province  of  our  physi- 


DLETEHCA. 

I  No  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  th. 
branch  of  medicine  before  the  date  uf  Hippocrates ; 
or,  at  least,  it  would  seem  that,  whether  Humei 
meant  to  represent  it  as  it  wat  in  his  own  time,  oi 
as  he  supposed  it  to  have  beeu  during  the  Trojan 
war,  it  must  have  been  (accordis\(r  to  our  modem 
notions)  very  defective  and  erroneous.  For  instance, 
he  represents  Machaon,  who  had  been  wonndeii  In 
the  shoulder  by  an  arrow,'  and  forced  to  quit  the 
field,  as  taking  a  draught  composed  of  wine,  gi  nt's- 
milk  cheese,  and  flour,'  which  certainly  no  modem 
surgeon  would  prescribe  in  such  a  case  '  Hippoc- 
rates seems  to  claim  for  himself  the  crelit  of  being 
the  first  person  who  had  studied  this  subject,  and 
says  the  "  ancients  had  written  nothing  rin  it  worth 
mentioning."*  Among  the  works  comm'>nly  ascri- 
bed to  Hippocrates,  there  are  four  that  bear  upon 
this  subject,  viz.  :  1.  Ilept  Ataj'n/f  Tyuiv^c,  De  Sn- 
tttkri  Vidua  HiUione ;  2.  Ile^  AioiriTf,  I>e  Vichu 
Ratione,  in  three  books ;  3.  Ilepj  ^lalnic  'Offuv,  Dt 
Ratione  Victus  in  Morbit  Acutit ;  and,  4.  Ilepi  Tpo- 
^C,  De  Alimento.  Of  these  the  third  only  is  con- 
sidered to  he  undoubtedly  genuine  -,  hut  the  first 
was  probably  written  by  his  son-in-law  Polybus ; 
the  second,  though  evidently  not  all  composed  by 
the  same  author,  is  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  Hippoc- 
rates ;  and  the  fourth,  if  not  the  work  of  Hippoc- 
rates himself,  is  nevertheless  very  ancient.'  There 
I  is  also  a  good  deal  of  matter  on  this  subject  in  his 
I  other  works,  as  regimen  and  diet  was  the  first,  the 
I  chief,  and  often  the  only  remedy  that  he  employed. 
'  Besides  these  treatises  by  Hippocrates  and  his  con- 
temporaries, on  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  of  which 
Galen  has  left  a  commentary,  tlie  following  works 
on  the  subject  by  later  authors  are  still  extant : 
Galen,  Tlepi  Tpo<^v  Awa/ieuf,  Dc  Alimcntorum  Fa- 
cultatihus ;  Id.,  Ilepi  Ev;{v/«'ac  not  KoKOxVfuat  Tpo- 
6€iv,  De  Probit  el  Pratit  Atimentorum  Succis ;  Id., 
I  n.epl  Ty(  KOTO  t6v  'IniroKpuTiiv  Aiotr^f  hri  rav  'Of- 
iuv  Hoaii/uiTav,  De  Vicliu  Ratione  in  Morhi*  ActUit 
ex  Hippocratis  Sentenlia  ;  Michael  Psellus,  IJepl  At- 
oiTiyr,  De  Vicluj  Ratione  i  Theodoras  Priscianus, 
Diizta,  five  de  Salutaribus  Reims ;  Constzmtinus 
Afer,  De  Viclut  Ratione  Variorum  Morborvm.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  famous  Regimen  Sanilatit 
Salemilanum ;  a  treatise  by  Isaac  (Ukak  Ben  So- 
leiman),  De  Duttit  Unitersalibut  el  Particularibu* , 
another  corruptly  entitled  Taaiini  Sanitalia  Ellur 
chatem  Elimithar  de  Sex  Rebut  nan  Naturalibut; 
and  another  by  the  celebrated  Maimonides  {Moshch 
Ben  Maimon),  De  Regimine  Sanitatis :  besides  sev- 
eral chapters  in  the  works  of  Haly  Abbas,  Avicen- 
na,  and  Mesne.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to 
attempt  anything  like  a  complete  account  of  the 
opinions  of  the  ancients  on  this  point ;  those  who 
wish  for  more  detailed  information  must  be  referred 
to  the  different  works  on  medical  antiquities,  while 
in  thi^article  mention  is  made  of  only  such  partic- 
ulars as  may  be  supposed  to  have  some  interest  for 
the  general  reader. 

In  the  works  above  enumerated,  almost  all  tb« 
articles  of  food  used  by  the  ancients  are  mentioned. 
and  their  real  or  supposed  properties  discussed, 
sometimes  quite  as  fancifully  as  by  Bunon  in  hi* 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  In  some  respects  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  much  less  delicate  in  their  tastes 
than  the  moderns,  as  we  find  the  flesh  of  the  fox, 
the  deg,  the  horse,  and  the  ass  spoken  of  as  cont- 
mon  articles  of  food.*  With  regard  to  the  qnantitj 
of  wine  drunk  by  the  ancients,  we  may  arriTe  at 
something  like  certainty  from  the  fact  that  Ceelim 


1.  (Plio.,  H.  N.,  xixiT.,  &  ).  -3.  (Xgn.,  D«  Rep.  Lac,  zi.,  S. 
— Thocjd.,  ».,  M,  S5,  116.  — WaclMinath,  II.,  i.,  p.  881.)  — 3. 
Aadnc,  14.)— 4.  (u  in  Dem.,  c.  Everg.  mMiim.)— i.  (Plainer, 
fnceii  ucd  Klagen,  ii  ,  p.  17,  •.  8.)— 0.  (De  Medic,  Prffat.  in 
Sk.i)-;  (ap.l)i(«  ImK.,  iU.,1,4  8&)  — a.  (De  Onnpas. 
tl«<S<«B., )  WC  > 


1.  (Il.,xi.,  507.)— S.  (Ibid.,  638.)— S.  (See  Plato,  De  Repnbl 
iii.,  p.  405,  406.— Max.  Tyr.,  Senn.,  49.  —  AthenBUi,  i.,  «  17,  p 
10.) — 4.  (De  Rat.  Vict,  in  Mork.  Acnt.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  36,  ed.  KUha' 
— i.  iVid.  Fabric,  Bibl,  Or.,  Tol.  ii.,  ed.  Uarlei.)— 6.  (Paeud» 
Hippocr.,  Da  Via.  Rat ,  hb.  li    torn,  i.,  p  CTS,  680.1 
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Aurelianiia  mentior^  it  as  something  extraordinary 
mat  the  famous  Asclepiades,  at  Rome,  in  the  sev- 
enth century  A.U.C  ,  sometimes  ordered  his  patients 
to  double  and  treble  the  quantity  of  wine,  till  at  last 
they  drank  half  wint  and  half  water,'  from  wnich  it 
appears  that  wine  was  commonly  diluted  with  five 
or  six  times  its  quantity  of  water.  Hippocrates 
recommends  wine  to  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  Galen  approves  of  the  proportion ; 
out  Le  Clerc'  thinks  that  this  was  only  in  particular 
cases.  In  one  place'  the  patient,  after  great  fa- 
tigue, is  recommended  fuOiioB^vai  An-of  ^  Sic,  in 
which  passage  it  has  been  much  doubted  whether 
actual  tjaoxiciUion  is  meant,  or  only  the  "  drinking 
freely  and  to  cheerfulness,"  in  which  sense  the 
same  word  is  used  by  St.  John*  and  the  LXX.* 
According  to  Hippocrates,  the  proportions  in  which 
wine  and  water  should  be  mixed  together  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  season  of  the  year  i  for  instance,  in 
summer  the  wine  should  be  most  diluted,  and  in 
winter  the  least  so.'  Exercise  of  various  sorts, 
and  bathing,  are  also  much  insisted  upon  by  the 
writers  on  diet  and  regimen  ;  but  for  farther  partic- 
ulars on  these  subjects,  the  articles  Baths  and  Gm- 
NASiuM  must  be  consulted.  It  may,  however,  be 
added,  that  the  bath  could  not  have  been  very  com- 
mon, at  least  in  private  families,  in  the  time  of  Hip- 
pocrates, as  he  says'  that "  there  are  few  houses  in 
which  the  necessary  conveniences  are  to  be  found." 

Another  very  favourite  practice  with  the  ancients, 
both  as  a  preventive  of  sickness  and  as  a  remedy, 
was  the  taking  of  an  emetic  from  time  to  time. 
The  author  of  the  treatise  De  Victus  Ratione,  false- 
ly attributed  to  Hippocrates,  recommends  it  two  or 
three  times  a  month.*  Celsus  considers  it  more 
beneficial  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer,*  and 
•ays  that  those  who  take  an  emetic  twice  a  month 
had  better  do  so  on  two  successive  days  than  once 
a  fortnight."  At  the  time  in  which  Celsus  wrote, 
tliis  practice  was  so  commonly  abused,  that  Ascle- 
uades,  ifi  his  work  De  Sanitate  Tuenda,  rejected 
the  use  of  emetics  altogether :  "  Offensus,"  says 
CcIeus,"  "  eorum  consuetudine,  oui  guotidie  ejieien- 
iio  roraTidi  jMultatem  moliuntur.""  It  was  the  cus- 
tom among  the  Romans  to  take  an  emetic  imme- 
diately before  their  meals,  in  order  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  eat  more  plentifully ;  and  again  soon  after, 
80  as  tn  avoid  any  injury  from  repletion.  Cicero, 
in  his  account  of  the  day  tliat  Caesar  spent  with 
him  at  his  house  in  the  country,"  says,  "  Accubuil, 
ifUTiKiiv  agebat,  itaque  et  edit  et  bibit  uiStiif  et  ju- 
Kundf. :"  and  this  seems  to  have  been  considered  a 
sort  of  compliment  paid  by  Cesar  to  his  host,  as  it 
intimated  a  resolution  to  pass  the  day  cheerfully, 
and  til  eat  and  drink  freely  with  him.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  having  done  the  same  thing  when  he  was 
entertained  by  King  Deiotarus."  The  glutton  Vi- 
tellius  IS  said  to  have  preserved  his  own  life  by  con- 
<tan*.  emetics,  while  he  destroyed  all  his  compan- 
ions who  did  not  use  the  same  precaution,"  so  that 
one  o{  them,  who  was  prevented  by  illness  from 
dining  with  him  for  a  few  days,  said,  "  I  should 
cunainly  havp  been  dead  if  I  had  not  fallen  sick." 
Gren  women,  after  bathing  before  supper,  used  to 
driiik  wine  and  throw  it  up  again,  to  sharpen  their 
•ppetite 

iFaUmi]  "  sexlaritu  alter  , 

Dueitvir  ante  cibum,  rabidam  factunu  orexim:"^* 


I  iM  llorh  Chron.,  lib.  lii.,  e.  T,  p.  388.)— S.  (Hiit.  de  U 
W-J  r-i-  .'Pwndo-IIippacr.,  De  Vict.  R*t.,  lib.  iii.,  io  fin.) — 4. 
{«f  1(  .z*^  (Gen.,  xliii.,  84.— <3aiit.,  t.,  1  ;  and  per)ia}M  Gen., 
's  .  91.)— 6.  (Ompare  Cebns,  De  Medic,  i.,  S,  p.  31,  ed.  At- 
(f  «.)— 7.  (De  Rat.  Vict,  in  M.irh.  Acut.,  p.  68.)— S.  (lib.  iii., 
p.  710.)— ».  (Do  Medic,  i.,  3,  p.  M.)— 10  (Ibid.,  D.  SB.)— II. 
(IKi.,  p.  a*.)-U.  (See  alio  Flin.,  H.  N.,  jiri.,  8.)— IS.  (ad 
kn.,  ziii.,  H.)—l*.  (Cic,  Pro  Deiot.,  c.  '.)— IS.  (Snet.,  ViteU., 

IS. -Dion  Caw.,  Ut., S.)— I«.  Uot., Sat.,  ri.. 4S7,  418.> 
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so  that  it  might  truly  be  said,  in  the  strong  !aiigD«(i 
of  Seneca,'  "  Vomuni,  ut  edant ;  edunt,  w  t*' 
mant."*  By  some  the  practice  was  thought  so  ef 
fectual  for  strengthening  the  constitution,  that  ii 
was  the  constant  regimen  of  all  the  athlets,  or  |<ro 
fessed  wrestlers,  trained  for  the  public  shows,  u 
order  to  make  them  more  robust.  Celsus,  howev. 
er,*  warns  his  readers  against  the  toe  frequent  me 
of  emetics  without  necessity,  and  meiely  for  luxmi 
and  gluttony,  and  says  that  no  one  who  has  any  re- 
gard for  his  health,  and  wishes  to  live  to  old  age, 
ought  to  make  it  a  daily  practice.* 

DIAGR'APHEIS  {«iaypafet{).    (Vid.  EisPHOit.) 

DIAITE'TAI  (rftojTijTaJ).  The  itoirriraL,  or  ar- 
bitrators mentioned  by  the  Athenian  orators,  wen 
of  two  kinds  ;  the  one  public,  and  appointed  by  lot 
(/(Aijpuroi),  the  other  private,  and  chosen  (aJptroi) 
by  the  parties  who  referred  to  them  the  decision  of 
a  disputed  point,  instead  of  trying  it  before  a  court 
of  justice ;  the  judgments  of  Iwth,  according  to 
Aristotle,  being  founded  on  equity  rather  than  law 
((!  yap  itaiT^Tiic  to  hrttiKic  ipi,  6  6i  SixwrriK  tov  ri 
/Mv').  We  shall,  in  the  first  place,  treat  of  the  liiat- 
■n/Toi  KXijpuToi,  following,  as  closely  as  possible,  the 
order  and  statements  of  Hudtwalcker  in  his  treatise 
"  Uebcr  die  Sffentlichen  utid  Privat-Schiedtnchter  DA- 
teten  in  Alhen,  und  den  Procet*  vor  dentelben." 

According  to  Suidas,'  the  public  iuuniTai  wera 
required  to  be  not  less  than  SO  years  of  age ;  ac- 
cording to  Pollux'  and  Hesychius,  not  less  than  60 
With  respect  to  their  number  there  is  some  difficol 
ty,  in  consequence  of  a  statement  of  Ulpian,'  ac- 
cording to  which  it  was  440,  i.  e.,  44  for  each  tribe 
(^aav  ii   rcaaape;  kcu  TcaaapaKovra,  Koff  iKoam* 
^\n»)-    This  number,  however,  appears  so  aaM«- 
cessarily  large,  more  especially  when  it  is  consid 
ered  that  the  Attic  orators  frequently  speak  of  only 
one  arbitrator  in  each  case,  that  some  writers  have, 
with  good  reason,  supposed  the  reading  should  bo, 
iiaav  Si  TenGopanovTa,  rtaaapct  /t.  i.  <^.     At  any  rate, 
litigious  as  the  Athenians  were,  it  seems  that  4A 
must  have  been  enough  for  all  purposes. 

The  words  xaff  ixdaT^v  ^Xijv  hnply  that  each 
tribe  had  its  own  arbitrator ;  an  inference  which  is 
supported  by  Demosthenes,*  where  he  speaks  of  the 
arbitrators  of  the  OBneid  and  Erectheid  tribes  ;  as 
well  as  by  Lysias,"  who,  in  the  words  irpoaxXriaiiii- 
vof  aiiTov  npbt  tovi;  tt/  'IwoBouvTiii  dutafoiraf,  is 
thought  to  allude  to  the  itainiTai  of  the  Hippothoon- 
tid  tribe.  With  regard  to  the  election  of  these  offi- 
cers, it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  chosen  by  the 
members  of  the  tribe  for  which  they  adjudicated,  oi 
in  a  general  assembly  of  the  people.  Hudtwalcker 
inclines  to  the  latter  supposition,  as  being  mors 
probable ;  we  do  not  think  so  ;  for  it  seems  just  aa 
likely,  if  not  mure  so,  that  the  four  ar'oitrators  of 
each  tribe  were  chosen  in  an  assembly  of  the  tribe 
itself.  Again,  whether  they  were  appointed  for  life, 
or  only  for  a  definite  period,  is  not  expressly  inen 
tioned  by  the  orators ;  but  as  none  of  the  Atheniaa 
magistrates,  with  the  exception  of  the  Areiopagitea, 
remained  permanently  in  office,  and  DemosUienes" 
speaks  of  the  last  day  of  the  llth  mouth  of  tbe 
year  as  being  the  last  day  of  the  iJimnjroi  (7  rrirt- 
Toia  r/fupa  Tuv  itair^Tuv),  it  seems  almost  certaia 
that  they  were  elected  for  >  rear  only.  The  onlj 
objection  to  this  conclusion  irises  from  a  statement 
in  a  fragment  of  Iseus,"  where  an  arbitrator  ii 
spok  o  of  as  being  engaged  on  a  suit  for  two  yean 
{6io  irri  tov  iiaiTJirov  r^v  dijci/v  Ixovtoc)  :  if,  howeT- 
er,  we  admit  the  conjectural  reading  tuv  duunrrwy. 
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the  meaning  would  be  in  accordance  with  what  we 

Infet  from  other  authorities,  and  would  only  imply 

Ibat  the  iame  cause  came  before  the  arbitrators  of 
two  different  years,  a  case  which  might  not  unfre- 
yieclly  happen ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  reading  of 
the  text  is  correct,  we  must  suppose  that  it  was 
sometimes  necessary  or  convenient  to  re-elect  an 
trbitrator  for  the  decision  of  a  particular  case. 

After  discussing  this  subject,  Hudtwaicker  raises 
the  <|aestion  whether  or  not  the  public  duuTtirai 
took  any  general  oath  before  entering  upon  their  du- 
ties. The  point  is  not  one  of  great  importance,  and 
tberefore  we  shall  only  observe  that  such  a  guaran- 
tee would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  ;  for  we  read  of 
their  taking  oaths  previous  to  givirir  judgment  in  the 
ftrtievlar  cases  which  came  befo><i  them.'  From 
Ibis  circumstance  we  should  infer  <hat  no  oath  was 
exacted  from  them  before  t''<!y  entered  upon  office : 
Hadtwaicker  is  of  the  cont.  vy  opinion,  and  sug- 
gests that  the  purport  of  their  oath  of  office  {anu- 
itti)  was  the  same  as  that  o  the  Heliastic  oath 
liven  by  Demosthenes.* 

The  iiatniTai  of  the  different  tribes  appear  to 
have  sat  in  different  places  ;  as  temples,  halls,  and 
eourts  of  justice,  if  not  wanted  for  other  purposes. 
Those  of  the  CEoeid  and  the  Ereciheid  tri))es  met 
0  the  helitea ;'  we  read  of  others  holding  a  court  in 
the  delphinium,*  and  also  in  the  aroa  rroiKtX^.' 
Again  we  are  told  of  slaves  being  examined  by  the 
ituTTiTai,  sitting  fur  that  purpose,  under  the  appel- 
&tion  of  ^aaaviarai  (vid.  Basanos),  in  the  hephais- 
leiiiin, or  Templeof Hephaistos*  Moreover,  we  are 
toid  of  private  arbitrators  meeting  in  the  Temple  of 
Athena  on  the  Acropolis ;  and,  if  the  amended 
reading  of  Pollux'  is  correct,  we  are  informed  by 
him,  in  general  terms,  that  the  arbitrators  formerly 
held  their  courts  in  the  temples  ^At^ruv  it>  iepotc 
nAa).  Ilarpocratioo  also*  contnists  the  dicasts 
with  the  arbitrators,  observing  that  the  former  had 
itigiijarly  appointed  courts  of  justice  (.uKoieiety- 
dha.) 

.Another  point  of  difference  was  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment, inasmuch  as  the  dicasts  received  an  allow- 
ance from  the  state,  whereas  the  only  remuneration 
of  the  duuTT/Toi  was  a  drachma  deposited  as  a  nap- 
itraatf*  by  the  complainant  on  the  commencement 
of  the  suit,  the  same  sum  being  also  paid  for  the  i.v- 
ru/ioa'ut,  and  every  imu/toaia  sworn  during  the  pro- 
Wfidings."* 

The  iTttpaaraaii  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
is  the  same  as  the  ipaxiai  rov  XtivofiapTvpiov  men- 
tioned by  Demosthenes."  The  defendant  in  this 
iise  bad  failed  to  give  evidence  as  he  ought  to 
have  done,  and  therefore  the  plaintiff  commenced 
proceedings  against  him  for  this  arbitrary  neglect 
before  the  arbitrators  in  the  principal  suit,  the  first 
step  of  which  was  the  payment  of  the  icapaoToait. 

The  public  arbitrators  were  imtvBvvoi,,  i.  «.,  every 
one  who  had,  or  fancied  he  had,  a  cacse  of  com- 
plaint against  them  for  their  decisions,  might  pro- 
ceed against  them  by  elaayyeXia,  or  information 
bid  before  the  senate.  For  this  purpose,  says  Ul- 
pian,  whose  statement  is  confirmed  by  Demosthe- 
■es"  in  the  case  of  Straton,  the  public  ditetetae  were, 
towards  the  close  of  their  year  ofoilice,  and  during 
rtc  latter  days  of  the  month  Thargelion,  required  to 
(Ksent  themselves  in  some  fixed  place,  probably 
•ear  the  senate-house,  that  they  might  lie  ready  to 
inswer  any  charge  brought  against  theiii,  of  which 
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they  received  a  previous  notice.  The  pnnisb.n«M, 
in  case  of  condemnation,  was  lin/Mo,  or  the  loss  of 
civic  rights.  Harpocration,'  however,  iiiforms  a» 
that  the  ciaayycXia  against  the  arbitiators  waa 
brought  before  the  dicasts  or  judges  of  the  regulat 
courts ;  but  this  probably  happened  only  on  appea], 
or  in  cases  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  the 
^ovXi  could  not  inflict  a  greater  penalty  than  a  fine 
of  500  drachmae  with  ariftla. 

We  may  now  discuss  the  competency  of  the  diae- 
tetae,  i.  e.,  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction,  with  to- 
spect  to  which  Pollux*  states,  that  in  former  timea 
no  suit  was  brought  into  a  court  before  it  had  been 
investigated  by  the  dieetetae  {rraXai  oiiSefua  dim  ^pip 
hri  dicinyrof  i^elv  hotJjtto).  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  the  word  vaXat  here  refers  to  a 
time  which  was  ancient  with  reference  to  the  age 
of  the  Athenian  orators,  and  therelbre  that  this  pre- 
vious investigation  was  no  longer  requisite  in  the 
days  of  Demosthenes  and  his  contemporaries.  Still 
we  find  the  diaetetce  mentioned  by  them  in  very 
many  cases  of  civil  actions,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  magistrates,  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  ac- 
tions into  court  (eladyetv),  encouraged  the  process 
before  the  arbitrators,  as  a  means  of  saving  the 
state  the  payment  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  due  to  the  dicasts.'  Hudtwaicker  is  accord- 
ingly of  opinion  that  the  diaetetee  were  competent  to 
act  in  all  cases  of  civil  action  for  restitution  or  com- 
pensation, but  not  of  penal  or  criminal  indictments 
lypa^);  and,  moreover,  that  it  rested  with  the  com- 
plainant whether  his  cause  was  brought  before  them 
in  the  first  instance,  or  sent  at  once  to  a  highei 
court  of  judicature.* 

But,  besides  hearing  cases  of  this  sort,  the  duuiif 
Toi  sat  as  commissioners  of  inquiry  on  matters  at 
fact  which  could  not  be  conveniently  examined  in  a 
court  of  justice,'  just  as  what  is  called  an  "  issue" 
is  sometimes  directed  by  our  own  Court  of  Chan 
eery  to  an  inferior  court,  tor  the  purpose  of  trying  a 
question  of  fact,  to  be  determined  by  a  jury.  Either 
party  in  a  suit  could  demand  or  challenge  (vpoKo- 
^laBai)  an  ini;uiry  of  this  sort  before  an  arbitra- 
tor, the  challenge  being  called  npdxXiiait :  a  term 
which  waa  also  applied  to  the  "  articles  of  agree- 
ment" by  which  the  extent  and  object  of  the  inqui- 
ry were  defined.*  Many  instances  of  these  npo- 
Ki^atif  are  found  in  the  orators ;  one  of  the  most 
frequent  is  the  demand  or  offer  to  examine  by  tor 
ture  a  slave  supposed  to  be  cognizant  of  a  matter  in 
dispute,  the  damage  which  might  result  to  the  own- 
er of  the  slave  being  guarantied  by  the  party  who 
demanded  the  examination.'  See  also  Demosthe- 
nes,* who  observes  that  the  testimony  of  a  slave, 
elicited  by  torture,  was  thought  of  more  value  by 
the  Athenians  than  the  evidence  of  freemen.  ( VuL 
Babanob.)  Another  instance,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  last,  was  the  rrpodXi/ajf  ei(  /iopTvpiav,'  where  a 
party  proposed  to  his  opponent  that  the  decision  of 
a  disputed  point  should  be  determined  by  the  evi- 
dence of  a  third  party.'*  Sometimes,  also,  we  read 
of  a  7rpoitXi;(7tf,  by  which  a  party  was  challenged  to 
allow  the  examination  of  documents,  as  wills," 
deeds,  bankers'  books,  &c.'* 

It  is  manifest  that  the  forms  and  objects  of  a 
ffpo/tXi/ffjf  would  vary  according  to  the  matter  in 
('ispute,  and  the  evidence  which  was  producible; 
we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  adding 
that  the  term  was  also  used  when  a  party  chal- 
lenged his  adversary  to  make  his  allegatiaii  undet 
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the  aanotion  of  an  oath,  or  offered  to  ijiake  his  own 
statements  under  the  same  obligation.' 

The  presumption  or  prepossession  which  might 
arise  from  a  voluntary  oath  in  the  last  case,  might 
be  met  b;  a  similar  wpSKXtiaK,  tendered  by  the  op- 
posite party,  to  which  the  original  challenger  ap- 
pears to  have  had  the  option  of  consenting  or  not, 
as  he  might  think  proper.*  In  all  cases  where  any 
of  these  investigations  or  depositions  were  made  be- 
fore the  diastetse,  we  may  conclude  with  Hud^ 
walckcr,'  that  they  might  be  called  as  witnesses  in 
subsequent  stages  of  the  action,  either  to  state  the 
evidence  they  bad  taken,  or  to  produce  the  docu- 
ments they  had  examined,  and  which  were  depos- 
ited by  them  in  an  echinus  (Vid.  Appillatio, 
Gkebi.) 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
trials  before  the  public  arbitrators;  these  were  of 
two  sorts :  1st.  When  two  parties  agreed  by  a  regu- 
lar contract  to  i  efer  a  matter  in  dispute  to  a  judge 
or  judges  lelecled  from  them.  2dly.  When  a  cause 
was  brought  before  a  public  nrbitrator,  without  any 
such  previous  compromise,  and  in  the  regular  course 
of  law.  The  chief  difference  seems  to  have  been 
that,  in  case  of  a  reference  by  contract  between  two 
parties,  the  award  was  final,  and  no  appeal  could 
be  brought  before  another  court,  though  the  unsuc- 
cessful party  might,  in  some  instances,  move  for  a 
new  trial  (r^v  jui  oiaav  uvTilaxeiv*)-  Except  in  this 
point  of  non-appeal,  an  arbitrator  who  was  selected 
from  the  public  itatrtirai  by  litigant  parties,  seems 
to  have  been  subject  to  the  same  liabilities,  and  to 
have  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  those  parties  as 
an  arbitrator  appointed  by  lot :  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding also  appears  to  have  been  the  same  before 
both,*  an  account  of  which  is  given  below.  It 
must,  however,  be  first  stated,  that  there  arc  strong 
reasons  in  support  of  Hudtwalcker's  opinion,  that 
whenever  a  suiter  wished  to  bring  an  action  before 
one  or  more  of  the  public  dietets,  he  applied  to  one 
of  the  many  officers  called  elaayuyeic*  whose  duty 
it  was  to  bring  the  cause  {tladyeiv)  into  a  proper 
court.  By  some  such  officer,  at  any  rate,  a  requi- 
site number  of  arbitrators  was  allotted  to  the  com- 
plainant, care  being  taken  that  they  were  of  the 
same  tribe  as  the  defendant.*  Pollux*  informs  ns 
that  if  a  diainfrlit  refused  to  hear  a  cause,  he  might 
be  punished  with  dri/u'a :  but  it  appears  that  under 
extraordinary  circumstances,  and  after  hearing  the 
case,  a  dieetetes  sometimes  refused  to  decide  him- 
self, and  referred  the  parties  to  a  court  of  justice 
[oin  aireyvu  r^f  iixti;,  dXi'  i^xev  fiita(  elf  rb  iutaa- 
T^ptow*). 

We  may  now  state  the  process  before  the  public 
distets.  After  complaint  made,  and  payment  of 
the  irapaaraatc,  the  plaintiff  supported  his  averment 
by  an  oath,  to  the  effect  that  his  accusation  was 
true,  which  the  defendant  met  by  a  like  oath  as  to 
the  matter  of  his  defence.  When  the  oath  (dvru- 
uoala)  had  been  thus  taken  by  the  parties,  the  arbi- 
trators entered  upon  the  inquiry,  heard  witnesses, 
examined  documents,  and  held  as  many  conferences 
{civoiot)  with  the  parties  as  might  be  necessary  for 
the  setllfiment  of  the  question."  •  The  day  of  pro- 
nouncing judgment  (ij  iicd^tc  rv(  iiicti{")  was 
probably  fixed  by  law,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
name  (7  Kvpla  scil.  iiiiipa)  by  which  it  is  called  in 
the  orators  :  it  might,  however,  with  consent  of 
both  parties,  be  postponed.    The  verdict  given  was 
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ooantersigiiul  by  the  proper  autboritiea,  periiafi  ki 
the  daayuydCs  and  thereby  acquired  it*  validitj. 
'ilie  archons,  mentioned  by  Demosthenes'  as  hav- 
ing signed  a  judgment,  were  probably  thesmolhetc, 
as  the  action  was  a  iucfi  neutriyopia^,  which  is,  roars' 
over,  called  an  ari/t^Tot  icxa  /tvuv  ifi'nf,  t.  <■,  n 
action  where  the  plaintiff  was  not  reqaired  to  a*' 
sess  the  damages  (cutimare  litem),  the  peralty,  ia 
case  of  a  verdict  for  him,  being  determined  by  law: 
this  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  dicteta 
sometimes  decided  itt  cases  where  the  idaiotifi'aoed 
for  damages,  as  distingsishcd  frcnn  those  in  whidi 
he  sought  restitation  of  rights  or  property ;  nor,  is- 
deed,  does  there  seem  any  reason  for  snppimog 
that  their  jurisdiction  was  not  extendi-d  to  the  ^yw 
ver  Tifuiroi,  or  actions  where  the  plaintiflT  was  n- 
quired  to  assess  or  lay  his  damages,  provided  Iim 
assessment  did  not  exceed  some  fixed  amount.  Is 
support  of  this  opinion  we  may  adduce  the  authorit} 
of  Pollux,*  who  expressly  states  that  the  ptatDtifT 
might  assess  his  damages  before  the  arbitrators, 
when  the  law  did  not  do  so  for  him  (htyptnfixv  h 
r^  ypafifUiTeiifi  rd  iyKXy/ta  Koi  ri  Tt/tiyia). 

If  the  defendant  were  not  piesent  on  tb«  pr«>per 
day  to  make  his  last  defence,  judgment  went  against 
him  by  default  (ipnjopi  t^^e),  the  arbitrator  being 
obliged  to  wait  till  the  evening  (&<^  vnifni^). 
Sometimes,  however,  the  time  of  pronouncing  sen- 
tence was  deferred  in  consequence  of  a  depositkw 
{imofioaiay)  alleging  a  satisfactory  cause  for  pc■^ 
ponement,  such  as  sickness,  absence  from  town, 
military  service,  or  other  reasons.  To  substantiate 
these,  the  applicant,  when  possible,  appeared  pOT- 
sonally ;  but  if  a  party  was  prevented  from  appear- 
ing on  the  day  of  trial  by  any  unexpected  event, 
the  vnufioala  might  be  made  on  oath  by  authorixed 
friends  *  The  vKu/ioaia  might  be  met  by  a  counter 
statement  {uvdwu/ioaia)  from  the  opposite  party, 
affirming  his  belief  that  the  reasons  alleged  wer« 
fictitious  or  colourable.  In  connexion  with  this 
point,  we  may  observe  that,  according  to  Pollux,* 
the  motion  for  a  new  trial  could  only  be  eastained 
In  cases  where  the  applicant  had  made  a  imtfnma, 
and  demurred  either  personally  or  by  proxy  againsl 
the  passing  of  judgment  on  the  regular  day.  More- 
over, it  was  incumbent  on  the  party  who  wished 
for  a  new  trial  to  move  for  it  within  ten  days  after 
judgment  had  been  pronounced,  and  even  then  be 
was  obliged  to  take  a  kind  of  vtu/kxtio,  to  the  effect 
that  his  absence  on  the  proper  day  was  involuoury 
{d/toaof  lai  ixuv  ixXoreiv  r^v  diairav').  In  default 
of  compliance  with  these  conditions,  the  previous 
sentence  was  confirmed.*  We  are  told  also  by 
Photius,*  that  it  was  competent  for  plaintiff  as  well 
as  defendant  to  move  for  a  new  trial  on  the  groonds 
we  have  mentioned.  When  it  was  granted,  the 
former  verdict  was  set  aside  (v  iprijai  ih/m),  and 
the  parties  went  again  before  an  arbitrator,  probaUy 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  tlaayoytic,  tc 
whom  application  had  been  made  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  process  itself  is  called  iarri^if  in 
Greek,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  confined  tr 
trials  before  the  iiatr^Toi :  the  corresponding  tern 
in  Roman  law  is  Tataaraiio  eremodicH. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  means  of  settiBa 
aside  a  judgment,  inasmuch  as  it  might  also  be  «f 
fected  by  an  l^eatt,  or  appeal  to  the  higher  conit* 
(,vid.  AppELLATin,  GRESK),and  if  false  eviden::eha4 
been  tendered,  by  a  dix^  kokotixviuv.**  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  consequent  upon  non-com- 


I.  (c.  Maid.,  MS.)— S.  (viii.,  IST.)— S.  (D^nnMb.,  e.  Hud. 
Ml  —Id.,  c.  Tiraoth.,  1190.) — 4.  (Pollux,  Tiii.,  00.- Hui<ccr.,  » 
r.) — 3.  (Demusth.,  c.  Olymp  ,  li74,  4. — Pollux,  Onoa.,  nia. 
U.)— 0.  (vili.,  60.)- 7.  (PoUui,  Onom.,  Tiii.,  Kky-S.  (Denat^ 
e.  M«d.,  as.)— 9.  (Lex.,  >.  r.  M4  otca  M<«.)— M.  (BupnM 
•.  v.— DamoMh.,  c.  Timoth.,  1101,  i  ) 
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I^iance  with  a  final  judgment,  see  Enecbtka  and  \ 
EzooLis  Diis. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  strictly  private  arbt- 
tratora,  chosen  by  mutual  agreement  between  con- 
tending paitiec,  and  rherefore  generally  distinguished 
by  tbe  title  a!i>sTd,  (£  whom  it  must  be  understood 
tbat  they  were  noi  sjlected  from  the  dtair^rai  of 
the  tribes.  The  powers  with  which  they  were  in- 
fested were,  as  we  might  suppose,  not  always  the 
nine ;  sometimes  they  were  merely  dtaX^atroi,  or 
(hosen  to  eflect  a  compromise  or  reconciliation : 
thus  Issus'  speaks  of  arbitrators  offering  either  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  if  they  could,  without 
taking  an  oath,  or  to  make  an  award  (dn-o^ivctrAot) 
D|K>n  oath.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
were  purely  referees,  and  then  their  powers  de- 
pended upon  the  terms  of  the  agreement  of  refer- 
ence ;  if  these  powers  were  limited,  the  arbitration 
was  a  diaira  hri  jniToit.*  The  agreement  was  not 
merely  a  verbal  contract  {itipulaiio),  but  drawn  up 
in  writing  [htLTpomi  Kara  ovvB^kik'),  and  signed  by 
the  parties ;  it  fixed  the  number  of  referees  (gener- 
ally three),  determined  how  many  unanimous  votes 
were  necessary  for  a  valid  decision,  and  probably 
reserved  or  prohibited,  as  the  case  might  be,  a  right 
of  appeal  to  other  authorities.* 

If  there  were  no  limitations,  these  diairriTal  were 
then,  so  to  speak,  arbitrators  proper,  according  to 
the  definition  of  Festus  :*  "  Arbiter  didtur  miex, 
fuod  lotius  rei  habcat  arbitrium  el  potettatem."  More- 
over, no  appeal  could  be  brought  against  their  judg- 
ment ;*  though  we  read  of  an  instance  of  a  party 
having  pers«iaded  his  opponent  to  leave  a  matter  to 
Uie  arbitration  of  three  persons  ;  and  afterward, 
when  he  found  they  were  likely  to  decide  against 
hinoseif,  going  before  one  of  the  public  arbitrators 
fBirt  rji>  K^^poTov  dioiTTjnjv  iXfliiv').  We  should, 
however,  suppose  that  in  this  case  there  was  no 
written  mvOiiKii.  The  award  was  frequently  given 
■Oder  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  and  had  the  same 
fierce  as  the  judgment  which  proceeded  from  a 
e9iut  of  law,  so  that  it  might  be  followed  by  a  iUti 
ifovXiK*  We  may  add,  that  these  private iuuTnToi 
•re  spoken  of  as  sitting  h  tu  iepCi,  hi  tu  'H^iareii^, 
and  that  in  some  cases  it  was  customary  to  give 
notice  of  their  appointment  to  the  proper  archon  or 
magistrate  (airo^ptiv  irpdf  rip/  apx^v),  who,  as  Hudt- 
walcker  suggests,  may  have  acted  as  an  tlaayuyevt 
m  the  case.' 

DIAMAKTYR'IA  {iiofiaprvpia)  was  a  solemn 
protest  against  the  proceedings  at  the  anacrisis,  in 
neariy  all  causes,  whether  public  or  private.  It 
purported  that  the  action  pending  could  or  could 
not  be  brought  into  court,  and  operated  as  a  hin- 
deranoe  to  its  farther  progress  until  this  question  was 
decided.  The  protest  was,  like  all  the  other  pro- 
ceedings at  an  anacrisis,  put  in  in  writing,  together 
with  the  evidence  requisite  for  its  corroboration, 
and  the  qaestion  raised  by  it  was  decided  by  the 
tribunal  that  had  cognizance  of  the  original  cause. 
The  only  peculiarity  in  the  conduct  of  the  trial 
ae«uis  to  have  been,  that  the  party  against  whom 
the  protest  was  made  was  the  first  to  address  the 
eoori.  According  to  Harpocration,  the  plaintiff 
was  entitled  to  adopt  this  method  of  proceeding 
first,  and  the  protest  was  only  allowed  to  the  de- 
fendant upon  his  antagonist's  omitting  to  do  so; 
but,  besides  the  two  original  parties,  we  are  told 
that  a  third  (,6  PovU/itvo^)  might  interpose  by  pro- 
test, and  thus  pro  tempore  substitute  himself  for  one 
of  Uie  litigants.     It  seems  probable  that  the  epo- 


belia,  or  sixth  part  of  the  damages  osiimated  in  tM 
original  cause,  was  forfeited  in  some  diamartyriae  * 
when  the  protester  failed  in  obtaining  a  filth  of  th« 
voices  of  the  dicasts ;  and  in  others,  a  deposite  (ira 
poKaraSoX^')  was  forfeited  by  the  unsuccessful  party 
to  his  opponent.' 

DIAAIASTIGO'SIS  (itapaaTiyuaii,  vns  a  SOleiD' 
nity  performed  at  Sparfa  at  the  festival  of  Artemie 
Orthia,  whose  temple  was  called  Limnteon,  from  itt 
situation  in  a  marshy  part  of  the  town.*  The  solem- 
nity was  this :  Spartan  youths  [fi^ioi)  were  scour- 
ged  on  the  occasion  at  the  altar  of  Artemis,  ^ 
persons  appointed  ibr  the  purpose,  until  their  blood 
gushed  forth  and  covered  the  altar.  The  scourging 
itself  was  preceded  by  a  preparation,  by  which  those 
who  intended  to  undergo  the  diamastigosis  tried  to 
harden  themselves  against  its  pains.  Pausanias 
describes  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  Artemis  Or- 
thia, and  of  the  diamastigosis,  in  the  following 
manner :  A  wooden  statue  of  Artemis,  which  Ores- 
tes had  brought  from  Tauris,  was  found  in  a  bush 
by  Astrabanes  and  Alopecus,  the  sons  of  Irbns. 
The  two  men  were  immediately  struck  mad  at  the 
sight  of  it.  The  Limneeans  and  the  inhabitants  of 
other  neighbouring  places  then  oflered  sacrifices  to 
the  goddess ;  but  a  quarrel  ensued  among  them,  in 
which  several  individuals  were  killed  at  the  altar 
of  Artemis,  who  now  demanded  atonement  for  the 
pollution  of  her  sanctuary.  From  henceforth  hu- 
man victims  were  selected  by  lot  and  oflTered  to 
Artemis,  until  Lycurgus  introduced  the  scourging 
of  young  men  at  her  altar  as  a  substitute  for  human 
sacrifices. 

The  diamastigosis,  according  to  this  accoimt, 
was  a  substitute  for  human  sacrifice,  and  Lycurgus 
made  it  also  serve  his  purpose  of  education,  in  so 
far  as  be  made  it  a  part  of  the  system  of  hardeniag 
the  Spartan  youths  against  bodily  sufferings.*  Ai^ 
cording  to  another  far  less  probable  account,  Ite 
diamastigosis  originated  in  a  circumstance,  record- 
ed by  Plutarch,*  which  happened  before  the  battle 
of  PlatSK. 

The  worship  of  Artemis  Orthia  was  unquestion- 
ably very  ancient,  and  the  diamastigosis  only  a  step 
from  barbarism  towards  civilization.  Many  anec- 
dotes are  related  of  the  courage  and  intrepidity 
with  which  young  Spartans  bore  the  lashes  of  the 
scourge ;  some  even  died  without  uttering  a  mur- 
mur at  their  sufTeriogs,  for  to  die  under  the  strokes 
was  considered  as  honourable  a  death  as  tbat  on 
the  field  of  battle.' 

DIAN'OMAI  or  DIA'DOSEIS  (itavo/tai  or  iiado- 
aeic)  were  public  donations  to  the  Athenian  people, 
which  corresponded  to  the  Roman  congiaria.  {Vid. 
CoNouRiDii.)  To  these  belong  the  free  distribu- 
tions of  corn,'  the  cleruchite  (tid.  Clbrucbi),  the 
revenues  from  the  mines,  and  the  money  of  the 
theories.    ( Vid.  Thkohioon.)' 

DIA'PHANE  EIMATA  {Siafav^  cl/iara)  were 
garments  similar  to  the  celebrated  Coa  veetes  of 
the  Romans ;  but  as  they  are  mentioned  in  Aris- 
tophanes and  the  earlier  Greek  writers  (dut^avil 
XiTuvia,"  l/tttTta  Sta^ivovTa"),  they  were  probably 
made  of  muslin  «nd  not  of  silk,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  material  of  which  the  Cos  vestes  wcia 
made.    (KiU  Coa  Vestis.)" 

DIAPSE'PHISIS  (.itailm<l>t(ri{\  a  political  institu- 
tion at  Athens,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent 
aliens,  or  such  as  were  the  offspring  of  an  unlawfjl 


I  (De  Dicwag.  BoreO.,  p.  M,  «1.  BaU.)— S.  (bocr.,  c  Call., 
at,  •<<.  Bekk.)— 3.  (Deoiouh.,  c.  Photm.,  SIS.)— 4.  (bocr.,  c. 
C'*lL,t71,  mi  Bekk.— DemoMh.,  c.  ApU.,  8V;.>— S.  (p.  15,  ed. 
UtOr.)  —  6  (DemoMh.,  c.  Meid.,  MS.)  —  7.  (DuuMl  ,  c 
'  hUi-  an.)— a.  (D«mo«li.,  c.  CalUp.,  1S40,  n.)—9.  (De- 
'K  e.  Callip.,  IM4. 14.— Id„  c  lltid..  Ml,  14.) 


1.  (Flatner,  i.,  180.— DemocUi.,  i>.  Leoch.,  1098,  IJ.)— S, 
(Mei«r.  Att.  Procera,  640.)— 3.  (Flatner,  i.,  163.)— 4.  (Pant, 
iii.,  16,  6.)— 5.  (Plut.,  Lye,  la— Initit.  Laced.,  p.  244.— Cic, 
Taac  Qu«at.,  T.,  S7.)— «  (Arutid.,  17.)— 7.  (Compare  Mullerj 
Doriaoa,  ii.,  9,  If  6,  note  Jk,  and  ir.,  5,  ^  8,  not«  c^itaiuo.  Spar 
U,  i.,  i,  183.)-«.  (Arittoph.,  Veap.,  719.)— g.  (BAckb,  I^ 
Econ.,  i.,  p.  aSO.)- 10.  (Aiiat(qph.,  JLyaiatr.,  46.)— 11.  (HiilMB. 
Fnipn.,  p.  187,  ad.  Meineke.)— IS.  (BeUar,  Chaiiklea,  U.,  c 
Ml.) 
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mairiage,  from  assaming  the  rights  of  citizens.  As 
usurpations  of  this  Icind  were  not  uncommon  at 
Athens,*  various  measures  had  been  adopted  against 
them  {vid.  Gkaphaizeiiias  and  Dorozenias)  ;  but 
as  none  of  them  had  the  desired  effect,  a  new  meth- 
od, the  dioV^^ioif,  was  devised,  according  to  which 
the  trial  on  spurious  citizens  was  to  be  held  by  the 
demotiB,  within  whose  deme  intruders  were  sus- 
pected to  exist ;  for  if  each  deme  separately  was 
kept  clear  of  intruders,  the  whole  body  of  citizens 
would  naturally  feel  the  benefit.  Every  deme,  there- 
fore, obtained  the  right  or  duty  at  certain  times  to 
revise  its  lexiarchio  registers,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  any  had  entered  their  names  who  had  no 
claims  to  the  rights  of  citizens.  The  assembly  of 
the  demote,  in  which  these  investigations  took 
place,  was  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  de- 
march,  or  some  senator  belonging  to  the  deme;* 
for,  in  the  case  brought  forward  in  the  oration  of 
Demosthenes  against  Eubulides,  we  do  not  find  that 
he  was  demarch,  but  it  is  merely  stated  that  he  was 
a  member  of  the  fiov^.  When  the  demotes  were 
assembled,  an  oath  was  administered  to  them,  in 
which  they  promised  to  judge  impartially,  without 
favour  towards,  or  enmity  against  those  persons  on 
whom  they  might  have  to  pass  sentence.  The  pres- 
ident then  read  the  names  of  the  demote  from  the 
register,  asking  the  opinion  of  the  assen\bly  {iiaipti- 
^i^adai)  respecting  each  individual,  whether  they 
thought  him  a  true  and  legitimate  citizen  or  not. 
Anyone,  then, had  the  right  to  say  what  he  thought 
or  knew  of  the  person  in  question  ;  and  when  any 
one  was  impeached,  a  regular  trial  took  place.* 
Pollux*  says  that  the  demotu  on  this  occasion  gave 
their  votes  with  leaves,  and  not  with  pebbles,  as  was 
usual ;  but  Demosthenes  simply  calls  them  Vv^'- 
(f  a  person  was  found  guilty  of  having  usurped  the 
rights  of  a  citizen  {arr(njni<piiea6tti),  his  name  was 
(truck  from  the  lexiarchic  register,  and  be  himself 
Whs  degraded  to  the  rank  of  an  alien.  But  if  he 
did  not  acquiesce  in  the  verdict,  but  appealed  to  the 
great  courts  of  justice  at  Athens,  a  heavier  punish- 
ment awaited  him,  if  he  was  found  guilty  tliere  also ; 
for  he  was  then  sold  as  a  slave,  and  his  property 
was  confiscated  by  the  state.* 

If  by  any  accident  the  lexiarchic  registers  had 
been  lost  or  destroyed,  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  described  above,  and  likewise 
called  6iai\)7i^iai,(,  took  place,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  spurious  citizen  from  having  his  name  entered 
in  the  new  registers.* 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  (!iaV>#(9(f  was 
introduced  at  Athens  in  B.C.  419,  by  one  Demophi- 
lus.'  But  it  has  justly  been  remarked  by  Siebelis 
on  Philochorus,*  that  Harpocration,*  the  apparent 
authority  for  this  supposition,  cannot  be  interpreted 
in  this  sense.  One  iia^ii^toit  is  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch" as  early  as  B.C.  446.  Clinton"  has,  more- 
over, shown  that  the  dia^^uti^  mentioned  by  Har- 
pocration, in  the  archonship  of  Archias,  does  not 
belong  to  B.C.  419,  but  to  B.C.  347.  Compare 
Hermann;'*  and  Schomann,'* whose  lengthened  ac- 
£junt,  however,  should  be  read  with  great  care,  as 
he  makes  some  statements  which  seem  to  be  irrec- 
oncilable with  each  other,  and  not  founded  on  good 
authority.  The  source  from  which  we  derive  most 
information  on  this  subject  is  the  oration  of  Demos- 
thenes against  Eubulides. 

1.  (Plot.,  Pericl.,  S7.— Harpoer.,  a.  r.  Ilora^id;.)— S.  (Harpocr., 
».  V.  ^iiatx<it-)—i.  (Demoith.,  c.  Eabul.,  p.  1303.— .Sachin., 
Do  Fala.  Log.,  p.  345.)— 4.  (Onom.,Tiii.,  18.)— S.  (DioilTa.  Hal., 
De  laao,  c.  16,  p.  617,  ed.  Riiiske.— Argument,  ad  Demoath.,  c. 
Kubul.)— «.  (Dcmoath.j  1.  c,  p.  1306.)—".  (ScMmann,  De  Co- 
^iitiii,  p.  358.  tranil.- Wachamnth,  Bellen.  Alterth.,  ii.,  1,  p.  33.) 
—8.  (FragTO.,  p.  61.1-9.  (a.  t.  Aiai^^iinf.)- 10.  (Pericl.,  S7.) 
-It.  fl  ■tuA.  IleH.,  ii.,  p.  !4l.).-ia  (Maoaal  of  the  Pol.  Ant  of 
'JraMe  \  IS3,  B.  14,  «c.)-13  (I.  o.) 
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DIASIA  (Atcurta),  a  great  festival  celebrated  H 
Athens,  without  the  walls  of  th>>  city  ({fu  rirrt^ 
Xfuf),  in  honour  of  Zeus,  surt/amod  tleiUxiatf 
The  whole  people  took  part  in  it,  and  the  wealtUei 
citizens  offered  victims  (Itpela),  while  the  paorei 
classes  burned  such  incense  as  their  count:  y  fiu 
nished  (<fv/<ara  imxopta),  nhich  the  scholiast  oi 
Thocydides  erroneously  explains  as  cakes  ie  tbi 
shape  of  animals.*  The  diasia  took  place  in  Iha 
latter  half  of  the  month  of  A  nthesterion,*  with  feist 
ing  and  rejoicings,  and  was,  like  most  other  l^i- 
vals,  accompanied  by  a  fair.*  It  was  this  festival 
at  which  Cylon  was  enjoined  by  an  oracle  to  take 
possession  of  the  acropolis  of  Athens ;  but  he  mis- 
took the  oracle,  and  made  the  attempt  during  the 
celebration  of  the  Olympian  games.*  The  etymol- 
ogy of  itdoia,  given  by  most  of  the  ancient  gram- 
marians (from  AKif  and  umi),  is  false ;  the  name  it 
a  mere  derivative  from  dtoc,  as  'AiroiXuvui  fron 

DIAULOS.  (Kti.  Stadium.) 
DIAZO'MA.  ( Vid.  SuBLiOAcnLUif.) 
DICASTE'RION  (diKmrrnptoii)  indicates  both  tlM 
aggregate  judges  that  sat  in  court,  and  the  place  it 
self  in  which  they  held  their  sittings.  For  an  ac 
count  of  the  former,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  Dicastes  ;  with  respect  to  the  latter,  ooi 
information  is  very  imperfect.  In  the  earlier  ages 
there  were  five  celebrated  places  at  Athens  vt 
apart  for  the  sittings  of  the  judges,  who  had  cof  i- 
zance  of  the  graver  causes  in  which  the  loss  of  lio- 
man  life  was  avenged  or  expiated,  viz ,  the  areio|»- 
gites  and  the  ephetae.  These  places  were  the  Aret- 
opagus  (vid.  Abeiopaous),  and  the  M  naXA<nSiy,M 
AfX^tvt'^,  eir<  TlpvTavelifi,  and  h  ipearrol.  The  an- 
tiquity of  these  last  four  is  sufficiently  vouched  fot 
by  the  archaic  character  of  the  division  of  thii  cans' 
es  that  were  appropriated  to  each  :  in  the  first  ^n 
are  told  that  accidental  deaths  were  discussed  ;  ■• 
the  second,  homicides  confessed,  but  justified ;  ia 
the  third  there  were  quasi  trials  of  inanimate  things, 
which,  by  falling  and  the  like,  had  occasioned  a  Iwa 
of  human  life ;  in  the  fourth,  homicides  who  bad 
returned  from  exile,  and  committed  a  fresh  man- 
slaughter, were  appointed  to  be  tried.  With  respect 
to  these  ancient  institutions,  of  which  little  mora 
than  the  name  remained  when  the  historical  age 
commenced,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  Greek  feeling  respect 
ing  murder,  viz.,  that  it  partook  more  of  the  nature 
of  a  ceremonial  pollution  than  a  political  o&ence,  the 
presiding  judge  was  invariably  the  king  archon,  the 
Athenian  rex  sacrorom ;  and  that  the  places  in 
which  the  trials  were  held  were  open  to  the  sky,  tc 
avoid  the  contamination  which  the  judges  might 
incur  by  being  under  the  same  roof  with  a  mnrder- 
er.*  The  places,  however,  remained  after  the  office 
of  the  judges  who  originally  sat  there  was  abolisb- 
ed ;  and  they  appear  from  Demosthenes^  to  have 
been  occasionally  used  by  the  ordinary  Hehastic 
judges  when  trying  a  cause  of  the  kind  to  which 
they  were  originally  appropriated.  The  most  im- 
portant court  in  later  ages  was  the  Helia.a,  in  wfaKh, 
we  are  told  by  the  granunarians,  the  weightiest 
causes  were  decided  ;  and  if  so,  we  may  condndc 
the  thesmothets  were  the  presiding  magistratac 
Besides  this,  ordinary  Heliastic  courts  sat  in  thf 
Odeium,  in  the  courts  Trigonon,  the  Greater  (Ha- 
Cov).  the  Middle  (Me'oov),  the  Green,  the  Red.  tim 
of  Metiochus,  and  the  Parabyston  ;  but  o<  these  we 
are  unable  to  fix  the  localities,  or  to  what  inagi» 
trates  it  was  usual  to  apportion  them.    T^y  ^ 
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UIOASTES. 

HI  painted  with  their  distinctive  (flours ;  and,  it 
■ppears,  had  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  inscribed  over 
tbe  diiorway.  With  the  exception  of  the  Helisa, 
and  those  in  which  causes  of  murder  were  ti'ed, 
they  were  probably  protected  from  the  weather. 
Tbe  dicasts  sat  upon  wooden  benches,  which  were 
cuvercd  with  rugs  or  matting  [^laOia),  and  there 
were  llevations  or  tribunes  (jS^/tara),  upon  which 
tbe  ai  tagonist  advocates  stood  during  their  address 
to  the  court.  The  space  occupied  by  the  persons 
engaged  in  tbe  trial  was  protected  by  a  railing  (dpv- 
*uxToit)  from  the  intrusion  of  the  by-standers ;  but 
m  causes  which  bore  upon  the  violation  of  the  mys- 
teries, a  farther  space  of  fifly  feet  all  round  was  en- 
closed by  a  rope,  and  the  security  of  this  barrier 
guarantied  by  the  presence  of  the  public  slaves.' 

DICASTES  {diKoarii),  in  its  broadest  accepta- 
tion a  judge,  more  peculiarly  denotes  the  Attic 
fonctiooary  of  the  democratic  period,  who,  with 
his  colleagues,  was  constitutionally  empowered  to 
try  and  pass  judgment  upon  all  causes  and  ques- 
tions that  the  laws  and  customs  of  his  country  pro- 
nounced susceptible  of  judicial  investigation.  In 
tbe  circumstance  of  a  plurality  of  persons  being 
selected  from  the  mass  of  private  citizens,  and 
associated  temporarily  as  representatives  of  the 
whole  body  of  tbe  pieople,  adjudicating  between 
its  individual  members,  and  of  such  delegates 
swearing  an  oath  that  they  would  well  and  truly 
discharge  tbe  duties  intrusted  to  them,  there  ap- 
pears some  resemblance  between  the  constitution 
of  the  Attic  dicasterion  and  an  English  jury,  but 
in  nearly  all  other  respects  the  distinctions  between 
tbem  are  as  great  as  the  intervals  of  space  and 
lime  which  separate  their  several  nations.  At 
Athens  the  conditions  of  his  eligibility  were,  that 
the  dicast  should  be  a  free  citizen,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  full  franchise  (^iri^'a),  and  not  less  than 
&irty  years  of  age ;  and  of  persons  so  qualified  six 
t^wnsaDd  were  selected  by  lot  for  the  service  of  ev- 
ery year.  Of  the  precise  method  of  their  appoint- 
ment our  notices  are  somewhat  obscure;  but  we 
may  gather  from  them  that  it  took  place  every  year 
nnder  the  conduct  of  the  nine  archons  and  their  of- 
ficial scribe;  that  each  of  these  ten  personages 
drew  by  lot  the  names  of  six  hundred  persons  of 
the  tribe  assigned  to  him ;  that  the  whole  number 
eo  selected  was  again  divided  by  lot  into  ten  sec- 
Uor  a  of  500  each,  together  with  a  supernumerary 
one,  consisting  of  a  thousand  persons,  from  among 
whom  tbe  occasional  deficiencies  in  the  sections  of 
fiOO  might  be  supplied.  To  each  of  the  ten  sections, 
one  of  tbe  first  ten  letters  of  the  alphabet  was  ap- 
propriated as  a  distinguishing  mark,  and  a  small 
tablet  (a-ivuxtov),  inscribed  with  the  letter  of  the 
section  and  the  name  of  the  Individual,  was  deliv- 
ered as  a  certificate  of  his  appointment  to  each  di- 
cast. Three  bronze  plates  found  in  the  Piraeus,  and 
described  by  Dodwell,'  are  supposed  to  have  served 
this  purpose  ;  the  inscriptions  upon  them  consist  of 
the  following  letters  :  A.  AIOAQPO£  4>PEA,  £. 
AEINIA£  AAAIET£,  and  B.  ANTIXAPMOZ  AA- 
im,  and  bear,  besides,  representations  of  owls  and 
Gorgon  heads,  and  other  devices  symbolic  of  the 
Attic  people.  The  thousand  supernumeraries  had, 
{■  all  probability,  some  different  token  ;  but  of  this 
we  have  no  certain  knowledge. 

B  :fore  proceeding  to  the  exercise  of  his  fhnc- 
lioa.>,  the  dicast  was  obliged  to  swear  the  official 
amth ;  which  was  done  in  the  earlier  ages  at  a  place 
tailed  Ardettns,  without  the  city,  on  the  banks  of 
Ate  Ilissos,  but  in  after  times  at  some  other  spot, 
of  which  we  are  not  informed.  In  tbe  time  of  De- 
inoe'.henes,  the  oath  (which  is  given  at  full  length  in 
Demosth.,  (   Timcc.,  746)  asserted  the  qualification 
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of  the  dicast,  and  a  solemn  engagement  by  hini  ti 
discharge  his  office  faithfully  and  incorruptibly  in 
general,  as  well  as  in  certain  specified  cases  which 
bore  reference  to  the  appointment  of  magistrates,  t 
matter  in  no  small  degree  under  the  contiol  of  the 
dicast,  inasmuch  as  few  could  enter  upon  any  office 
without  having  had  their  election  submitlud  to  a 
court  for  its  approbation  {vid.  Doxiiiasia)  ;  and.  In- 
sides  these,  it  contaihed  a  general  promise  to  sup- 
port the  existing  constitution,  which  the  dicast 
would,  of  course,  be  peculiarty  enabled  to  do,  when 
persons  were  accused  before  him  of  attempting  its 
subversion.  This  oath  being  taken,  and  the  divis- 
ions made  as  above  mentioned,  it  remained  to  as- 
sign the  courts  to  the  several  sections  of  dicasts 
in  which  they  were  to  sit.  This  was  not  like  the 
first,  an  appointment  intended  to  last  during  the 
year,  but  took  place  under  the  conduct  of  the  tht-t 
mothets,  de  novo,  every  time  that  it  was  necessary 
to  empanel  a  number  of  dicasts.  In  ord  inary  cases, 
when  one,  two,  or  more  sections  of  600  made  up 
the  complement  of  judges  appropriated  to  trying  the 
particular  kind  of  cause  in  hand,  the  process  was 
extremely  simple.  Two  urns  or  caskets  (KiijpunJ- 
pia)  were  produced,  one  containing  tickets  inscribed 
with  the  distinctive  letters  of  the  sections,  the  oth- 
er furnished,  in  like  manner,  with  similar  tickets,  to 
indicate  the  courts  in  which  the  sittings  were  to  be 
held.  Ifthe  cause  was  to  be  tried  by  a  single  section, 
a  ticket  would  be  drawn  simultaneously  from  each 
urn,  and  the  result  announced,  that  section  B,  for 
instance,  was  to  sit  in  court  r ;  if  a  thousand  dicasts 
were  requisite,  two  tablets  would,  in  like  manner,  be 
drawn  from  the  urn  that  represented  the  sections, 
while  one  was  drawn  from  the  other  as  above  men- 
tioned, and  the  announcement  might  run  that  sec- 
tions A  and  B  were  to  sit  in  court  F,  and  the  liko. 
A  more  complicated  system  must  have  been  adopt- 
ed when  fractional  parts  of  the  section  sat  by  them- 
selves, or  were  added  to  other  whole  sections :  bul 
what  this  might  have  been  we  can  only  conjecture, 
and  it  Is  obvious  that  some  other  process  of  selection 
must  have  prevailed  upon  all  those  occasions  when 
judges  of  a  peculiar  qualification  were  required  ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  trial  of  violators  of  the  myste- 
ries, when  the  initiated  only  were  allowed  to  judge ; 
and  in  that  of  military  offenders,  who  were  left  to  the 
justice  of  those  only  whose  comrades  they  were,  or 
should  have  been,  at  tbe  time  when  the  offence  was 
alleged  to  have  bieen  committed.  It  is  pretty  clear 
that  the  allotment  of  the  dicasts  to  their  several 
courts  for  the  day  took  place,  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned,  in  the  market-place,  and  that  It  was 
conducted  in  all  cases,  except  one,  by  the  thesmo- 
thette ;  in  that  one,  which  was  when  the  magis- 
trates and  public  officers  rendered  an  account  of 
their  conduct  at  the  expiration  of  their  \erm  of  of- 
fice, and  defended  themselves  against  all  charges 
of  malversation  in  it  (vid.  Edtbonai),  the  loglstae 
were  the  officiating  personages.  As  soon  as  the  al- 
lotment had  taken  place,  each  dicast  received  a 
stafT,  on  which  was  painted  tbe  letter  and  the  colour 
of  the  court  awarded  him,  which  might  serve  both 
as  a  ticket  to  procure  admittance,  and  also  to  dis- 
tinguish bun  from  any  loiterer  that  might  endeavoui 
clandestinely  to  obtain  a  sitting  after  business  had 
begun.  While  in  court,  and  probably  from  the  hand 
of  the  presiding  magistrate  (iyluur  iixaoTvplov),  he 
received  the  token  or  ticket  that  entitled  him  to 
receive  his  fee  {ducaariKov)  from  the  Ku^aKperai. 
This  payment  is  said  to  have  been  first  instituted  by 
Pericles,  and  was  originally  a  single  obolus ;  it  was 
increased  by  Cleon  to  thrice  that  amount  about  th« 
88th  Olympiad.' 
DICASTICON.    {Vid.  DiCASTEs.) 
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Vl&E  {itKV)  signifies  generally  any  proceedings 
H  lew  ly  one  pvty  directly  or  mediately  against 
others.'  The  object  of  all  such  actions  is  to  pro- 
tect the  body  politic,  or  one  or  more  of  its  individ- 
ual members,  from  injury  and  aggression ;  a  dis- 
tinction which  has  in  most  countries  suggested  the 
division  of  all  causes  into  two  great  classes,  the 
t  uhlic  and  the  private,  and  assigned  to  each  its  pe- 
culiar form  and  treatment.  At  Athens  the  first  of 
these  was  imidied  by  the  terms  public  diKtu  or  iy6- 
vt{,  or  still  more  peculiarly  by  ypa^ :  causes  of  the 
Maex  class  were  termed  private  diMu  or  iiyCniet,  or 
simply  iUat  in  its  limited  sense.  There  is  a  still 
farther  subdivision  of  ypa^  into  iiiiioaiai  and  liiai, 
of  which  the  former  is  somewhat  analogous  to  im- 
peachments for  offences  directly  against  the  state ; 
the  latter  to  criminal  prosecutions,  in  which  the 
state  appears  as  a  party  mediately  injured  in  the 
violence  or  other  wrong  done  to  individual  citizens. 
It  will  be  observed  that  cases  frequently  arise, 
which,  with  reference  to  the  wrong  complained  of, 
may  with  equal  propriety  be  brought  before  a  court 
in  the  form  of  the  ypa^  last  mentioned,  or  in  that 
of  an  ordinary  Hkti,  and  under  these  circumstances 
the  laws  of  Athens  gave  the  prosecutor  an  ample 
choice  of  methods  to  vindicate  his  rights  by  private 
or  public  proceedings,*  much  in  the  same  way  as  a 
plaintiff  in  modem  times  may,  for  the  same  ufience, 
prefer  an  indictment  for  assault,  or  bring  his  civil 
action  for  trespass  on  the  person.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  mention  some  of  the  principal  distinctions 
in  the  treatment  of  causes  of  the  two  great  classes 
above  mentioned,  before  proceeding  to  discuss  the 
forms  and  treatment  of  the  private  lawsuit. 

In  a  Slmi,  only  the  person  whose  rights  were  al- 
.  .'(fed  to  be  affected,  or  the  legal  protector  {Kvpiot) 
of  such  person,  if  a  minor,  or  otherwise  incapable 
of  appearing  tuojure,  was  permitted  to  institute  an 
action  as  plaintiff;  in  public  causes,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  few  in  which  the  person  injured  or 
his  family  were  pecuUarly  bound  and  interested  to 
act,  any  free  citizen,  and  sometimes,  when  the  state 
was  directly  attacked,  almost  any  alien,  was  em- 
powered to  do  so.  In  all  private  causes,  except 
those  oi  ^ov\j](,  Ptaiuv,  and  ifatpiaeu;,  the  penalty 
or  other  subject  of  contention  was  exchisively  re- 
covered by  the  plaintiff,  while  in  most  others  the 
state  alone,  or  jointly  with  the  prosecutor,  profited 
by  the  pecuniary  punishment  of  the  offender.  The 
court  fees,  called  prytaneia,  were  paid  in  private, 
but  not  in  public  causes,  and  a  public  prosecutor 
that  compromised  the  action  with  the  defendant 
was  in  most  cases  punished  by  a  fine  of  a  thousand 
dtachm«e  and  a  modified  disfranchisement,  while 
there  was  no  legal  impediment  at  any  period  of  a 
private  lawsuit  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  litigant 
parties.' 

The  proceedings  in  the  iUii  were  commenced  by 
a  summons  to  the  defendant  {npooKXiiatc)  to  appear 
on  a  certain  day  before  the  proper  magistrate  {elaa- 
yuyiv^),  and  tliere  answer  the  charges  preferred 
against  him.*  This  summons  was  oflien  served  by 
the  plaintiff  in  person,  accompanied  by  one  or  two 
witnesses  {vid.  Cleteres),  whose  names  were  en- 
dorsed upon  the  declaration  (X^^if  or  tyKhjiic). 
If  there  were  an  insufficient  service  of  the  sum- 
mons, the  lawsuit  was  styled  dn-ponXi^T-oc  and  dis- 
jiissed  by  the  magistrate.  From  the  circumstance 
of  the  same  officer  that  conducted  the  anacrisis  be- 
ing also  necessarily  present  at  the  trial,  and  as  there 
were,  besides,  dies  nefasti  (dtro^pdde;)  and  festivals, 
during  which  none,  or  only  some  special  causes 
eould  be  commenced,  the  power  of  the  plaintiff  in 
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selecting  his  tune  was,  of  course,  in  aune  Icf  nx 
limited ;  and  of  several  causes,  we  know  that  the 
time  for  their  institution  was  particularized  by  law.' 
There  were  also  occasions  upon  which  a  pereoul 
arrest  of  the  party  proceed'.-l  against  todc  thr  \ixk 
of,  or,  at  all  events,  was  SL.iultaneons  with,  the  ser- 
vice of  the  summons ;  as,  for  instance,  when  tiw 
plaintiff  doubted  whether  such  party  wrmM  ngl 
leave  the  country  to  avoid  answering  the  actioo; 
and,  accordingly,  na  find  that,  in  snch  cases,*  n 
Athenian  plaintiff  might  compel  a  foreigner  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  polemarch's  office,  and  tbcr* 
produce  bail  for  his  appearance,  or,  failing  to  do  co^ 
submit  to  remain  in  custody  till  the  trial.    The 
word  Koreyyv^v  is  peculiarly  used  of  this  proceed- 
ing.   Between  the  service  of  the  summons  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  parties  before  the  magistrate,  it  i> 
veiy  probable  that  the  law  prescribed  the  interven- 
tion of  a  period  of  five  days.*    If  both  parties  ap- 
peared, the  proceedings  commenced  by  the  plainlifl 
putting  in  his  declaration,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
positing his  share  of  the  court  fees  (irptrravtia),  the 
non-payment  of  which  was  a  fatal  objection  to  tlw 
farther  progress  of  a  cause.*    These  were  very  tri- 
fling in  amount.    If  the  subject  of  litigation  was  ra- 
ted at  less  than  100  dracbmte,  nothing  was  paid ;  if 
at  more  than  100  drachmte  and  less  than  1000  drach- 
mae, 3  drachme  was  a  sufficient  deposite,  and  ac 
on  in  proportion.    If  the  defendant  neglected  or  re- 
fused to  make  his  payment,  it  is  naturad  to  conclude 
that  he  underwent  the  penalties  consequent  upon 
non-appearance;  in  all  cases,  the  successful  party 
was  reimbursed  his  prytaneia  by  the  other.*    The 
TtapaKaTatoXii  was  another  deposite  in  some  cases, 
but  paid  by  the  plaintiff  only.    This  was  not  i>  the 
nature  nor  of  the  usual  amount  of  the  court  fees, 
but  a  kind  of  penalty,  as  it  was  forfeited  by  the 
suiter  in  case  he  failed  in  establishing  his  cause. 
In  a  suit  against  the  treasury,  it  was  fixed  at  a  fifth ; 
in  that  of  a  claim  to  the  property  of  a  deceased  per- 
son by  an  alleged  heir  or  devisee,  at  a  tenth  of  the 
value  sought  to  be  recovered.*    If  the  action  was 
not  intended  to  be  brought  before  an  hellastic  court, 
but  merely  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  a  dicta- 
tes {tid.  DiAiTETAi),  a  course  which  was  competent 
to  the  plaintiff  to  adopt  in  all  private  actious,'  the 
drachma  paid  in  the  place  of  the  deposite  above 
mentioned  bore  the  name  of  vapuaraait-     The  de- 
posites  being  made,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  magis- 
trate, if  no  manifest  objection  appeared  on  the  face 
of  the  declaration,  to  cause  it  to  be  written  out  on 
a  tablet,  and  exposed  for  the  inspection  of  the  pub- 
lic on  the  wall  or  other  place  that  served  as  the 
cause-list  of  his  couit.* 

The  magistrate  then  appointed  a  day  for  the  far- 
ther proceedings  of  the  anacrisis  (vid.  Anacbisis), 
which  was  done  by  drawing  lots  for  the  priority,  in 
case  there  was  a  plurality  of  causes  instituted  at 
the  same  time ;  and  to  this  proceeding  the  phrase 
Xayxiiveiv  dUyv,  which  generally  denotes  to  bring 
an  action,  is  to  be  primarily  attributed.  If  the  plain- 
tiff failed  to  appear  at  the  anacrisis,  the  suit,  oi 
course,  fell  to  the  ground ;  if  the  defendant  made 
default,  judgment  passed  against  him.*  Both  par- 
ties, however,  received  an  official  summons  before 
their  non. appearance  was  made  the  ground  of  cithei 
result.  An  affidavit  might  at  this,  as  well  as  at 
other  periods  of  the  action,  be  made  in  beliaJf  of  a 
person  unable  to  attend  upon  the  given  day,  and  this 
would,  if  allowed,  have  the  effect  of  postponing  &r- 
ther  proceedings  (viru/ioota) ;  it  might,  however,  be 
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«aaioated  by  a  connter-affidaTit  to  the  effect  that 
the  alleged  reason  was  unfounded  or  otherwise  in- 
safficieot  {avBvxufioaia) ;  and  a  question  would 
■rise  upon  this  point,  the  decision  of  which,  when 
adverse  to  'he  defendant,  would  render  him  liable 
to  the  penalty  of  contumacy.*  The  plaintiff  was  in 
this  case  said  ip^/iTpi  iXeiv :  the  defendant,  ip^ia/v 
tfTLctf,  iiiap>  being  the  word  omitted  in  both  phra- 
ses. If  the  cause  were  primarily  brought  before  an 
Dmpire  {iuuTipfii),  the  anacrisis  was  conducted  by 
bim ;  in  cases  of  appeal  it  was  dispensed  with  as 
Bnnecessaiy.  The  anacrisis  began  with  the  affida- 
vit of  the  plaintiff  (Trpou/uxn'a),  then  followed  the 
answer  of  the  defendant  (uvru/ioirta  or  avnypa^) 
(tid.  AHTtaKArHs),  then  the  parties  produced  their 
respective  witnesses,  and  reduced  their  evidence  to 
writing,  and  pot  in  originals,  or  authenticated  copies 
of  all  the  records,  deeds,  and  contracts  that  might 
be  useful  in  establishing  their  case,  as  well  as  mem- 
oianda  of  offers  and  requisitions  then  made  by  ei- 
ther side  {KpatX^o^i^)-  The  whole  of  the  documents 
were  then,  if  the  cause  took  a  straightforward 
coarse  (tiOvduda),  enclosed  on  the  last  day  of  the 
anacrisis  in  a  casket  (ix"">i)<  vhich  was  sealed  and 
intrusted  to  the  custody  of  the  presiding  magistrate 
till  it  was  produced  and  opened  at  the  trial.  Du- 
ring the  interval  no  alteration  in  its  contents  was 
permirted,  and,  accordingly,  evidence  that  had  been 
discovered  after  the  anacrisis  was  not  producible  at 
the  trial.*  In  some  causes,  the  trial  before  the  di- 
casts  was  by  law  appointed  to  come  on  within  a 
given  time ;  in  sach  as  were  not  provided  for  by 
such  regulations,  we  may  suppose  that  it  would 
principally  depend  upon  the  leisure  of  the  magls- 
tiate.  The  parties,  however,  might  defer  the  day 
vOfMo)  by  mutual  consent.*  Upon  the  court  being 
assembled,  the  magistrate  called  on  the  cause,*  and 
ibe  plaintiff  opened  his  case.  At  the  commencc- 
Bent  of  the  speech,  the  proper  officer  {i  e^'  Mup) 
filed  the  clepsydra  with  water.  As  long  as  the 
water  flowed  from  this  vessel,  the  orator  was  per- 
mitted to  speak ;  if,  however,  evidence  was  to  be 
read  by  the  officer  of  the  court,  or  a  law  recited,  the 
water  was  stopped  till  the  speaker  recommenced. 
The  quantity  of  water,  or,  in  other  words,  the  length 
af  the  speeches,  was  not  by  any  means  the  same  in 
all  causes :  in  the  speech  against  Macartatus,  and 
elsewhere,  one  amphora  only  was  deemed  sufficient ; 
eleven  are  mentioned  in  the  impeachment  of  .<£s'^hi- 
nes  for  miscooduct  in  his  embassy.  In  some  few 
eases,  as  those  of  KuKuaic,  according  to  Harpocra- 
tioB,  no  limit  was  prescribied  The  speeches  were 
sometimes  interrupted  by  the  cry  Karuia — "  go 
down,"  in  effect,  "cease  speaking" — ^from  the  di- 
eaats,  which  placed  the  advocate  in  a  serious  dilem- 
ma ;  for  if,  after  this,  he  still  persisted  in  his  address, 
be  could  hardly  fail  to  offend  those  who  bid  him 
stop ;  if  he  obeyed  the  order,  it  might  be  found, 
after  the  votes  bad  been  taken,  that  it  had  emana- 
ted from  a  minority  of  the  dicasts.*  After  the 
qieochcs  of  tho  advocates,  which  were,  in  general, 
two  on  each  side,  and  the  incidental  reading  of  the 
doenmentary  and  other  evidence,  the  dicasts  pro- 
eeeded  to  give  their  judgment  by  ballot.  (Vid. 
Cadiikoi.) 

When  the  principal  point  at  issue  was  decided  in 
6vour  of  the  plaintiff,  there  followed,  in  many  cases, 
a  farther  discussion  as  to  the  amount  of  damages 
•r  penalty  which  the  defendant  should  pay.  (Vid. 
ATQNEZ  ATIMHTOI  KAI  TIMHTOl.)  Themeth- 
•d  of  voting  upon  this  question  seems  to  have  varied, 
fei  that  the  dicasts  used  a  small  tablet  instead  of  a 
ballnl  hill,  upon  which  those  that  approved  of  the 
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heavier  penalty  drew  a  long  line,  tlie  otbera  a  dioii 
one.'  Upon  judgment  being  given  in  a  private  snit, 
the  Athenian  law  left  its  execution  very  much  ir. 
the  hands  of  the  successful  party,  who  was  empow- 
ered to  seize  the  movables  of  his  antagonist  a»  a 
pledge  for  the  payment  of  the  mcmey,  or  institulo 
an  action  of  ejectment  (i^oiXj/^j  against  the  rcfra' 
tory  debtor.  The  judgment  of^  a  court  of  dicasts 
was  in  general  decisive  {Hk^  airorfZ^^);  but  upon 
certain  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  groie.<> 
case  of  perjury  or  conspiracy  could  be  proved  by 
the  unsuccessful  party  to  have  operated  to  his  dis- 
advantage, the  cause,  upon  the  conviction  of  such 
conspirators  or  witnesses,  might  be  commenced  dt 
novo.  (Vid.  Appellatio,  Gbeek.)  In  addition  to 
which,  the  party  against  whom  judgment  had  pass- 
ed by  default  had  the  power  to  revive  the  cause, 
upon  proving  that  his  non-appearance  in  court  was 
inevitable  (t^v  ip^/iv  uvriXaxetv') ;  this,  however, 
was  to  be  exercised  within  two  months  after  the 
original  judgment.  If  the  parties  wero  willing  to 
refer  the  matter  to  an  umpire  (ittatr;;?^;),  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  magistrate  to  transfer  the  proceed- 
ings as  they  stood  to  that  officer ;  and  in  the  same 
way,  if  the  dJEtetes  considered  the  matter  in  hand 
too  high  for  him,  he  might  refer  it  to  the  elaayuycvf, 
to  be  brought  by  him  before  an  heliastic  court. 
The  whole  of  the  proceedings  before  the  distetes 
were  analogous  to  those  before  the  dicasts,  and 
bore  equally  the  name  of  dixi? :  but  it  seems  that 
the  phrase  avri^^x'^"  ^  fi'l  oiccv  is  peculiarly  ap- 
plied to  the  revival  of  a  cause  before  the  umpire  in 
which  judgment  bad  passed  by  default.    ( Vid.  Di- 

AITETAI.) 

The  following  are  the  principal  actions,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  which  we  read  of  in  the  Greek  wri- 
ters, and  which  are  briefly  discussed  under  tbeii 
several  heads : 

A('«ij  or  Tpa^ — 'Kiuda^  irpoc  rov  A>//iov  :  'Kytup- 
yim :  'Aypa^ov:  'Aypd^ov/teruAAov  :  Aixtar:  'ATuh 
yUtv :  'AfiSiiuaeac :  'A/iMov :  'Avayuy^t :  'Avaii|iia- 
Xiov :  'AvipaToiia/iov  :  'AvipairHuv :  'AiraTtjaeoc  Toi 
ifjum :  'A^pfoji :  'Airo^ei^tuf :  'Aitoiriwbtuf.  'Airo- 
araaiov :  'Airpoaraoiov  :  'Apyiac :  'Apyvptov :  'AaeSei- 
at :  'Aarpaniat :  Airo/ioiiac  '■  AvroTeX^ :  Tie6aiu- 
atuf.  Bcotuv:  BXuCi;^:  BovXevoeuc:  Kanr^yopia; : 
Kaic6aeu! :  KoKOTexviCni :  Kdpwov  :  KaroAvoeuf  rof 
ifipm} :  Karacrxon^r :  Xpeov^  :  Xupiov :  KXoT^f :  Ae- 
KoafioS  :  AciX/ac :  Aupuv :  Aupofevi'af  :  'Eyyv^; : 
'EvoiKtov:  ''EitiTpiripapxhliaTOQ :  'Emrpov^  :  'Efo- 
yuyHc :  'Eimptaeuf :  'EfoOXi/f :  'Afmay^t :  Elpy/ioi) : 
'Eratpvoeat :  'lepoeniA/of :  'Two6oX^(:  "TSpeuf:  Aei- 
TTO/iaprvpiov  :  Aeiirovavriov  ;  AciiroarpaTiov :  Aetiro 
7-afiow ;  Miadov  :  MtaSiiaeuc  oIkov  :  Woixeia; :  No- 
/ih/iarof  iia^opuf :  OUiac :  HapaKaTaffiJKTK :  Uapo- 
voiac :  Uapavofiov :  llapmrpta6eta{ :  Hapciaypa^f  . 
iapftuKuv :  tovov :  tapif  i^vovf  koI  fieBri/iepiv^c  ; 
iBopiic  Tuv  iXevBipav  :  Upoojuyiof :  Jlpodoaitt^ : 
Tlpoeia^pu(  :  UpoiKOf :  i^evdryypa^ijc :  'icvSoK^if- 
Tela;  :  ievioiiapTvptuv  :  'Vrirapua; :  'Zicvpia :  Ztrov : 
ZvKo^avr/af :  StfiiSoAo/uv  or  'twBtiKuv  napatdaeuf : 
TpavitoTOC  kx  irpovoiac :  TvpavvtSof. 

DI'CROTA.    (Vid.  BiREHis.) 

•DICTAMNUS  (fiKTu/ivoO,  a  plant,  the  Dittany 
of  Crete,  or  Origanum  Dictamnus.  Virgil  gives  a 
very,  striking  description  of  it,  and  records  the  pop- 
ular belief  of  Its  great  efficacy  In  the  cure  of  wounds.* 
Pliny  and  those  who  came  after  him  also  attest  it* 
great  virtues  in  this  respect :  the  arrow  or  missile 
with  which  the  wound  had  been  inhicted  dropped 
from  it  on  applying  the  juice  of  the  Dictamnus,  an^ 
the  stags,  when  wounded  by  the  hunter,  caused  the 
weapon  to  fall  out  from  the  wound  by  browsinf 
upon  this  plant !    The  nradcms  make  no  use  of  it 

1.  (Aristopb.,  Vmp.,  167.)— 2.  (PUtner,  PraoaM  und  Kltsta 
i.,  3M.)— 3.  (Mn.,  lii.,  419  wq.) 
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operience  having  aliowD  how  little  reliance  was  to 
bs  placed  on  these  statements.  The  Dictamnus 
which  grew  oo  Mount  [da,  in  Crete,  was  the  must 
highly  esteemed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Linnae- 
us has  given  tlie  name  of  Dictamnus  to  a  kind  of 
plant  which  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  one 
mentioned  by  Virgil. 

Die TA'TUK.  The  name  and  office  of  dictator 
are  confessedly  of  Latin  origin :  thus  we  read  of  a 
dictator  at  Tusculum  in  early,  at  Lanuvium  in  very 
(ate,  times.'  Among  the  Albans,  also,  a  dictator  was 
•ometimes  elected,  as  Mettus  Fufietius  on  the  death 
of  their  king  Cluilius.  Nor  was  this  magistracy 
confined  to  single  cities ;  for  we  learn  from  a  frag- 
ment of  Oalo,  that  the  Tusculan  Egerius  was  dicta- 
tor over  tlie  whole  nation  of  the  Latins.* 

Among  the  Romans,  a  dictator  was  generally  ap- 
pointed in  circumstances  of  extraordinary  danger, 
whether  from  foreign  enemies  or  domestic  sedition. 
Instances  occur  very  frequently  in  ttie  early  books 
of  Livy,  from  whom  we  also  learn  that  a  dictator 
was  sometimes  created  fur  the  following  purposes : 
1.  For  fixing  the  "  clavus  annalis"  )n  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  in  times  of  pestilence  or  civil  discord.  ( Vid. 
Claws  Annalis.)  3.  For  holding  the  comitia,  or 
elections,  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls.*  3.  For 
appointing  holydays  (Jeriarum  cotutituemiarum  cau- 
M)  on  the  appearance  uf  prodigies,*  and  otficiating 
at  the  ludi  Komani  if  the  prstor  could  not  attend  ,* 
also  for  holding  trials  (f  luu/iontiiu  extrcmdii'),  and, 
on  one  occa^on,  fur  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  sen- 
ate.' In  this  last  case  there  were  two  dictators, 
one  abroad  and  another  at  home  ;  the  latter,  how- 
i!ver,  without  a  magister  equitum. 

According  to  the  oldest  authorities,  the  dictator- 
ship was  instituted  at  Hume  ten  years  afier  the  ex- 
pulsion of  tlio  Tarquinii,  and  the  first  dictator  was 
said  to  have  been  T.  I..artiu8,  one  of  the  consuls  of 
the  year.*  Another  account  states  that  the  consuls 
of  the  yeai  in  which  the  first  dictator  was  appoint- 
■)A  were  of  the  Tarquinian  party,  and  therefore  dis- 
irustcd. 

This  tradition  naturally  suggests  the  inference  that 
the  dictator  was  on  this  first  occasion  appointed  to  di- 
rect and  supersede  the  consuls  (moderator  cl  magister 
eoniuliinu  apposilut),  nut  only  with  a  view  to  Ibreign 
wars,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  summarily  puni^- 
ing  any  member  of  the  state,  whether  belonging  to 
the  commonalty  or  the  governing  burghers,  who 
should  be  detected  in  plotting  for  the  restoration  of 
the  exiled  king.*  The  powers  with  which  a  dicta- 
tor was  invested  will  show  bow  far  his  authority 
was  adequate  fur  such  an  object. 

In  the  first  place,  he  was  tbrmerly  called  magitler 
populi,  or  master  of  the  burgliers;'*  and,  though  cre- 
ated for  six  months  only,  his  power  within  the  city 
was  as  supreme  and  absolute  as  tliat  of  the  consuls 
without."  In  token  of  this,  the  fasces  and  secures 
(the  latter,  instruments  of  capital  punishment)  were 
carried  before  him  even  in  the  city."  Again,  no  ap- 
peal against  the  dictator  was  at  first  allowed  either 
to  the  commons  ur  the  burghers,  although  the  latter 
bad,  even  under  the  kings,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
ap;>ealing  from  them  to  the  great  council  of  the  pa- 
vricians  (yrutocare  ad  jiopulum);  a  privilege,  more- 
over, which  the  Valerian  laws  had  confirmed,  and 
locurcd  to  them  against  any  magistracy  whatever." 
This  right,  however,  was  subsequently  obtained  by 
tlie  members  of  the  houses,'*  and  perhaps  eventually 
b/  the  plebeians;  an  instance  of  its  being  used  is 
given  by  Livy,"  in  the  case  of  M.  Fabius,  who,  when 


his  son  was  persecuted  by  the  dictator  L.  Papinat, 
'  appealed  on  ti>s  behalf  to  the  "popolus,"  the  pain 
cians  of  the  curies.  Still,  ef  en  in  this  case  Um 
populus  had  recourse  to  entreaties  rather  than  au- 
thority. 

Moreover,  no  one  was  eligible  to  the  dictatorship 
unless  he  had  previously  been  consul  or  prctor,  I'oi 
such  was  the  old  name  of  the  consul'  Afterward 
when  the  powers  of  the  old  pnetors  had  been  day 
ded  between  the  two  consuls  who  went  to  thea 
provinces  abroad,  and  the  prsetorians  who  admini» 
tered  justice  at  home,  praitorians  as  well  ss  ooiisa- 
lars  were  qualified  for  the  office.  The  first  plebeiaa 
dictator  was  C.  Martins  Rutilus,  nominated  idUtut) 
by  the  plebeian  consul  M.  Pupillius  Lcnai,  B.C. 
356.* 

With  respect  to  the  electors  and  the  mode  bf  eleo- 
tion,  we  are  told*  that  on  the  first  institution  of  the 
oliice,  the  dictator  was  created  by  the  popuijs  or 
burghers  (ilfT.  Valeriui  gui  primut  magitler  a  p^l* 
crealtu  at),  just  as  it  had  been  the  custom  for  the 
kings  to  be  elected  by  the  patricians.  Dionysius* 
tells  us  that  the  peo{de  mer^  ratified  (iKeiji^^ieaTai 
the  choice  of  this  senate.  But  the  common  prac- 
tice, even  in  very  early  times,  was  for  the  senate  to 
select  an  individual,  who  was  nominated  in  the  dead 
of  the  night  by  one  of  the  consuls,  and  then  lo- 
ceived  the  imperium,  or  sovereign  authority,  from 
the  assembly  of  the  curies.*  Ttus  ratification  was 
in  early  times  indispensable  to  the  validity  of  the 
election,  just  as  it  had  been  necessary  lor  the  kings, 
even  after  their  election  by  the  curies,  to  apply  tu 
them  for  investiture  with  the  imperium  (legem  turi- 
alam  de  imperio  ferret). 

The  possession  of  the  right  of  conlerring  the  im- 
perium may,  as  Niebuhr  suggests,  have  le<l  the  pa- 
tricians tu  dispense  with  voting  on  the  prelimiDii? 
nomination  of  the  senate,  although  it  is  aot  im|.e»- 
sible  that  the  right  of  ratification  has  been  confound- 
ed with  the  power  of  appointment.  In  later  timea^ 
however,  and  afler  the  passing  of  the  Mcnian  law, 
the  conferring  of  the  impel  lum  was  a  mere  form. 
Thenceforward  it  was  ouly  n»:essary  that  the  oo»- 
aul  should  consent  to  proclaio>  the  person  iHHniaar 
ted  by  the  senate.' 

In  the  statement  we  have  juat  made  with  re^eei 
to  the  nominations  by  the  senate,  we  have  beea 
guided  cliiefiy  by  the  authority  of  Livy ;  but  wa 
must  not  omit  to  mention  that,  according  to  Diony- 
sius, the  senate  only  resolved  od  the  appointraent  M 
a  dictator,  and  left  the  choice  to  l>e  made  by  one  of 
the  consuls.  Some  instances  mentioned  in  Liv} 
certainly  confirm  this  opinion  -,  but  they  are  gener- 
al^, though  not  always,  cases  in  which  a  dictatot 
was  appointed  fur  some  single  and  unimportant  pur- 
pose;* nor  is  it  likely  that  the  disposal  of  kingly 
power  wuuld  have  been  intrusted,  as  a  matter  oi 
course,  tu  the  discretion  of  an  individual.  On  ooa 
of  these  occasions  we  read  that  the  consuls  in  oflSca 
refused  for  some  time  to  declare  a  dictator,  though 
required  by  the  senate  to  do  so,  till  tbey  were  com- 
pelled by  one  of  the  tribunes.*  Tliere  were,  in  fact, 
religious  scruples  against  the  nomination  being  mad* 
by  any  other  authority  than  the  consuls  ;'*  and  ta 
such  an  extent  were  they  carried,  that  after  tha 
battle  at  the  Trasimene  lake,  the  only  sur^ivina 
consul  being  from  home,  the  people  elected  i.  pro- 
dictator,  and  so  met  the  emergency.  We  may  ok 
serve  that  Livy  states,  with  reference  to  this  caae, 
that  the  peo^  could  not  create  a  dictator,  having 
never  up  to  that  time  exercised  such  a  power  (911M 
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utitquam  ifiile  tarn  diem/aetum  ertU) :  we  find,  t.  jw- 
ever,  in  a  case  subsequent  to  this  (B.C.  S12),  that 
(he  people  did  appoint  a  dictator  for  holding  the 
ekrtions,  though,  the  consul  of  the  year  protested 
d^ost  it,  as  an  encroachmcDt  upon  his  privileges  ; 
out  e\  en  then  the  consul  nominated,  though  he  did 
Dot  appoint.^ 

Diunydius'  informs  us  that  the  authority  of  a  dic- 
Otor  was  supreme  in  everything  (iroAe/<ov  re  nai 
•■ifipnK  uii  itavTo(  uXXov  npuy/taTot  avTMfXtrup),  and 
•bat,  till  the  time  of  Sulla,  no  dictator  bad  ever 
ibiised  his  power.  There  were,  however,  some 
limitations,  which  we  will  mention.  - 

1.  The  period  of  olfice  was  only  six  months,*  and 
(t  the  end  of  that  time  a  dictator  might  be  brought  to 
trial  for  any  acts  of  tyranny  committed  by  him  while 
in  power.*  Many,  however,  resigned  their  author- 
ity before  the  expiration  of  the  six  months,  after 
completing  the  business  fur  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed. 2.  A  dictator  could  not  draw  on  the  ireas- 
uiy  beyond  the  credit  granted  him  by  the  senate,* 
nor  go  out  of  Italy,*  nor  even  ride  on  horseback 
without  the  permission  of  the  people,^  a  regulation 
apparently  capricious,  but  perhaps  intended  to  show 
whence  his  authority  came.  The  usurped  powers 
of  the  dictators  Sulla  and  Julius  Ceesar  are,  of 
course,  not  to  be  compared  with  the  geuuine  dic- 
tatorship. After  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  office 
was  abolished  forever  by  a  law  of  Antony,  the  con- 
sul.* The  title,  indeed,  was  oflered  to  Augustus, 
bot  be  resolutely  refused  it,*  in  consequence  of  the 
odium  attached  to  it  from  the  conduct  of  Sulla  when 
dictator ;  in  fact,  even  during  the  later  ages  of  the 
Kepublic,  and  fur  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
previoos  to  Sulla's  dioutorship,  the  office  itself  had 
been  in  abeyance,  though  the  consuls  were  fre- 
quently invested,  in  time  of  danger,  with  something 
like  a  dictatorial  power  by  a  senatus  consultum, 
empowering  them  to  take  measures  for  securing 
the  iitate  against  barm  {ut  darent  operam  ne  quid 
ntmUica  delrimenti  caperel). 

Together  with  the  master  of  the  burghers,  or  the 
dictator,  there  was  always  appointed  Idictatori  addi- 
tu)  a  magitter  eqyitum,  or  master  of  the  knights. 
In  many  passages  of  Livy,  it  is  stated  that  the  lat- 
ter was  chosen  by  the  dictator.  This,  however, 
was  not  always  the  case ;  at  any  rate,  we  meet 
with  instances  where  the  appointment  was  made  by 
the  senate  or  the  plebs.'*  He  was,  of  course,  sub- 
ject, like  other  citizens,  to  the  dictator ;  but  his  au- 
thority is  said  to  have  been  equally  supreme,  within 
his  own  jurisdiction,  over  the  knights  and  acccnsi  :*' 
who  the  latter  are  it  is  difficult  to  determine."  Nie- 
bahr"  says  of  the  magister  equituin,  "  The  func- 
tions of  this  officer  in  the  state  are  involved  in  ob- 
scurity ;  that  he  was  not  merely  the  commander  of 
the  horse,  and  the  dictator's  lieutenant  in  the  held, 
is  certain.  I  conjecture  that  he  was  chosen  by  the 
centuries  of  the  plebeian  knights,  and  that  he  was 
tbeir  protector :  the  dictator  may  have  presided  at 
the  election,  and  have  taken  the  votes  of  the  twelve 
«nturies  on  the  person  whom  he  proposed  to  them. 
This  might  afterward  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and 
be  would  then  name  his  colleague  himself." 

This  conjecture,  alttough  plausible,  is  far  from 
being  supported  by  the  authority  of  Livy,  who  speaks 
of  both  officers  as  being  "  creati,"  and  of  tlie  ma- 
gister equitum  as  being  "  additus  dictatori,"  in  such 
■  way  as  to  justify  the  inference  that  they  were 
both  appointed  by  the  same  authority,  just  as  they 
were  both  selected  from  the  same  class  of  men,  the 
■casulares  or  prctorii. 

I.  (LaT.,«ii..8,SI.)— ».(».,73.)— 3.  (Lit.,  ix..  34.)— 4.  (Lir., 
ii.,4.)  — 9.  (Nitbuhr,  III1M124I).)— 6.  (Ll«.,  Epit.,  xii.)  — T. 
(H., iiiii.,  14.)— 6.  (Cifc, Phil.,!., !.)—».  (Suet., OoU»., c. iS.) 
-to.  (Lir.,  ii.,  18  ;  Tiii.,  17 ,  xxiii.,  9.)— 11.  (Varro,  De  Lliig. 
Ut .  %.,  82.)— 11  (Anuk  i.,  f.  144.)— 13.  (i.,  p.  >M.) 
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On  one  occasion  tne  poople  made  a  master  ci  IM 
horse,  M.  Minucius,  eq>ial  in  command  with  th« 
dictator  Fabius  Maximus.' 

DICTYNN'IA  (LiKTivvia),  a  festival  with  sacrt- 
fices,  celebrated  at  Cydonia  in  Crete,  in  honour  ot 
Artemis,  sumamed  AiKrvwa  or  Autriwaia,  from 
dixrvov,  a  hunter's  net.*  Particulars  respecting  its 
celebration  are  not  known.  Artemis  Atxrvvi-a  was 
also  worshipped  at  Sparta,*  and  at  Ambrysus  is 
Phocis.* 

DIES  (of  the  same  root  as  itot  and  deut').  The 
name  dies  was  applied,  like  our  word  day,  to  the 
time  during  which,  according  to  tlie  notions  of  the 
ancients,  the  sun  performed  his  course  around  the 
earth ;  and  this  time  they  called  the  civil  day  {ditM 
civilit,  in  Greek  wx6ri/iepov,  because  it  included  both 
night  and  day*).  The  natural  day  {dies  naiuralit), 
or  the  time  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
was  likewise  designated  by  the  name  dies.  The 
civil  day  began  with  llie  Greeks  at  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  and  with  the  Romans  at  midnight ;  with 
the  Babylonians  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  with 
the  Urabrians  at  midday.'  We  have  here  only  to 
consider  the  natural  day,  and,  as  its  subdivisions 
were  different  at  different  times,  and  not  always  the 
SEune  among  the  Greeks  as  among  the  Romans,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  va- 
rious parts  into  which  it  was  divided  by  the  Greeks 
at  the  different  periods  of  their  history,  and  then 
proceed  to  consider  its  divisions  among  the  Ro- 
mans, to  which  will  be  subjoined  a  short  list  of  re- 
markable days. 

At  the  time  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the  natural 
day  was  divided  into  three  parts.*  The  first,  called 
vui,  began  with  sunrise,  and  comprehended  the 
whole  space  of  time  during  which  light  seemed 
to  be  increasing,  i.  «.,  till  midday.*  Some  ancient 
grammarians  have  supposed  that  in  some  instances 
Homer  used  the  word  ^<jf  for  the  whole  day,  but 
Nitzsch"  has  shown  the  incorrectness  cf  this  opin- 
ion. The  second  part  was  called  /Uaov  vftap,  or  mid- 
day, during  whiclx  the  sun  was  thought  to  stand 
still."  The  third  part  bore  the  name  of  deiXri  ot 
ielAov  iiitap,^*  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
increased  warmth  of  the  atmosphere.  The  last 
part  of  the  Sei'hi  was  sometimes  designated  by  the 
words  votI  laiTcpav  or  /JorXurof."  Besides  these 
three  great  divisions,  no  others  seem  to  have  been 
known  at  the  time  when  the  Homeric  poems  were 
composed.  The  chief  information  respecting  the 
divisions  of  the  day  in  the  period  after  Homer,  and 
more  especially  the  divisions  made  by  the  Athe- 
nians, is  to  be  derived  from  Pollux."  The  first  and 
last  of  the  divisions  muuie  at  the  time  of  Homer 
were  afterward  subdivided  into  two  parts.  The 
earlier  part  of  the  morning  was  termed  vpat  or 
jrpyi  T^f  hupa(  ;  the  latter  ithi6oiavt  T^f  (iyopar,  or 
irepl  iri^Sovaav  tiyopav."  The  fiiaov  fn^ar  of  Homer 
was  afterwctrd  expressed  by  iican/ttpia,iitaov  vfupa^, 
or  uian  n/iepa,  and  comprehended,  as  before,  the 
micldle  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  seemed  neither  to 
rise  nor  to  decline.  The  two  parts  of  the  afternoon 
were  called  (JeUij  Kputij  or  irpuia,  and  deiXri  iyifiitj  or 
>nl>ia."  This  division  continued  to  be  observed  down 


I.  (Lir.,  iiii.,  J».)— S.  (Dioil.  Sic,  r.,  79.— Com|i«n.  Strabo, 
I.,  p.  378,  ad.  Tauchnitz.— Paiuon.iii.,  30,  «  3.)— 3.  fPana.,  iii.. 
It,  4  7.) — 4.  (Paiu.,  X.,  36,  ^  3.— C;oin|  are  tha  Kholiaat  atl  Arit 
toph..  Ran.,  1284  ;  Vesp.,  357  :  and  Meuraiua,  Creta,  c.  8.)— 9. 
(BuUmann,  Mytholtttus,  ii.,  p.  74.)— 8.  (See  Onsorin.,  I>e  Dit 
Natali.  83.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  ii.,  77,  79.— Vam,  De  Re  Ru»t.,  i., 
«.— Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  3.)— 7.  (Mai^rob.,l.ic.— Gelliui,  in.,  J.)— 
8.  (II.,  XII.,  111.)— 9.  (II.,  riii.,0«i  ii.,  84.— Od.,  ii.,  56.)-lft 
(AnmerkanKen  lur  Odyssee,  i.,  129.)— 11.  (llpnniaa  ad  Plat, 
Phiedr.,p.  343.)- 12.  (Od.,x>li.,806. — Compare  Buttmann'i  Lex- 
ilogui,  ii.,  n.  M.)— IS.  (IW.,  xTii.,  191.— II.,  xri.,  779.)— 14 
(Onom.,  i.,  88.)— 19.  (Hen«l.,  ir.,  181.— Xen.,  Mem.,  i.,  1,  »  Itt 
— lleUen.,  i.,  1,  «  30.— Diou  Chrjraoat.,  Ora«.,  Ixiii.)— 16.  (Hei 
rod.,  vii.,  l(n  ;  Tiii.,  6.— Tbucyd.,  iii ,  74  ;  nil.,  U.— Compart 
Libauiu*.  Epiat.,  1084.) 
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(o  tbe  latutr!  period  of  Grecian  history,  thoagli  ao- 
Pther  more  accurate  division,  and  more  adapted  to 
tbe  purposes  of  common  life,  was  introduced  at  an 
early  period ;  for  Anaximander,  or,  according  to 
otiiera,  bis  disciple  Anazimenes,  is  said  to  hare 
made  the  Greeks  acquainted  with  the  use  of  tlie 
Babylonian  chronometer  or  sundial  (called  iroXo;  or 
iipoioyiov,  sometimes  with  the  epithet  aKioOtipiKov  or 
liXiaiuLvipov),  by  means  of  which  the  natural  day  was 
divided  into  twelve  equal  spaces  of  time.'  These 
«paces  were,  of  couiae,  longer  or  shorter,  according 
to  the  Tarioos  seasons  of  the  year.  Tbe  name 
kouvd  (iipai),  however,  did  not  come  into  general 
use  till  a  very  late  period,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween natural  and  equinoctial  hours  was  first  ob- 
served by  the  Alexandrine  astronomers. 

During  the  early  ages  of  the  history  of  Rome, 
when  artificial  means  of  dividing  time  were  yet  un- 
known, the  natural  phenomena  of  increasing  light 
and  darkness  formed  with  the  Romans,  as  with  the 
Greeks,  the  standard  of  division,  as  we  see  from 
the  vague  expressions  in  Ceosorinus.*  Pliny  states* 
that  in  the  Twelve  Tables  only  tbe  rising  and  the 
setting  of  the  sun  were  mentioned  as  the  two  parts 
into  which  the  day  was  then  divided ;  but  from  Oen- 
sorinus*  and  Gellius*  we  learn  that  midday  (nurt- 
dia)  was  also  mentioned.  Varro*  likewise  distin- 
guished three  i»rts  of  the  day,  viz.,  mant,  mtridUt, 
and  tuprema  soil,  tempestas,  alter  which  no  assem- 
bly could  be  held  in  the  Forum.  Tbe  lex  Plstoria 
prescribed  that  a  herald  should  proclaim  the  supre- 
ma  in  the  comitium,  that  the  people  might  know 
that  their  meeting  was  to  be  adjourned.  But  the  di- 
vision of  the  day  most  generally  observed  by  the 
Romans  was  that  into  tempia  anlemertdianum  and 
pomeridianum,  the  meridies  itself  being  only  consid- 
ered as  a  point  at  which  tbe  one  ended  and  tbe  oth- 
er commenced.  But,  as  it  was  of  importance  that 
this  moment  should  be  known,  an  especial  officer 
(vid  Acc£N8Us)  was  appointed,  who  proclaimed  the 
time  of  midday,  when  from  the  curia  he  saw  the 
cue  standing  between  the  rostra  and  the  greecosta- 
(is.  The  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  equal  spa- 
ces, which,  here  as  in  Greece,  were  shorter  in  win- 
ter tlian  in  summer,  was  adopted  at  the  time  when 
artificial  means  of  measuring  time  were  introduced 
among  the  Romans  from  Greece.  This  was  about 
Ihe  year  B  C.  291,  when  I-.  Papirlus  Cursor,  after 
*Jie  war  with  Pyrrbus  in  southern  Italy,  brought  to 
Rome  an  instrument  called  solarium  horologium,  or 
simply  solarium.'  But  as  the  solarium  had  been 
made  for  a  different  meridian,  it  showed  tbe  time  at 
Rome  very  incorrectly.  Scipio  Nasica,  therefore, 
erected  in  B.C.  159  a  public  clepsydra,  which  indi- 
cated the  hours  of  the  night  as  well  as  of  the  day. 
Even  after  the  erection  of  this  clepsydra,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  one  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
prastor  to  proclaim  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours ; 
which  shows  that  the  day  was,  like  the  night,  divi- 
ded into  four  parts,  each  consisting  of  three  hours. 
See  Dissen's  treatise,  De  Partibus  Noctit  tt  Did  ex 
Divitionibu*  Velerum,  in  his  KUine  Lateinitche  und 
Deufche  Schriften,  p.  130, 160.  (Compare  the  arti- 
<de  HnROLOoiuM.) 

All  tbe  days  of  the  year  were,  according  to  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  divided  by  the  Romans  into 
dififereiit  classes.  For  the  purpose  of  the  adminls- 
tritioi:  of  justice,  all  days  were  divided  into  diafiu- 
H  and  die*  nefatti. 

Dies  rAiri  were  the  days  on  which  the  praetor 
vas  allowed  to  administer  justice  in  tbe  public 

1.  (ncmd.,  ii.,  Wt.—'Diag.  Laert.,  ii.,  1,  >  — Plin.,  It.  N.,  ii., 
t,T8.— Suidu.  I.  «.  'AniC'>uv<\i«!.)— a.  >De  Die  Nat.,  34.)— 3. 
(H.  N.,  vii.,  60.)-4.  (I.  c.)-S.  (ivii.,  2.)-«.  (Do  Ling.  Lat., 
Ti.,4,5,e<l.  MullrriRoilUidor.,  Oni;.,  v.,  SOuidSl.)— 7.  (Pltal.  I 
tf.  Cell.,  ill.,  3.  «  5.)  , 
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oooiSa ,  tbey  derived  tbeb*  name  ftooi  ftri  {fmt.  »m 
vtrUi ;  do,  dieo,  addico^).  On  some  of  tbe  dies  tunX 
comitia  could  be  held,  but  not  on  all.*  Dies  might 
be  fasti  in  three  different  ways :  1.  Diu  fatti  pro- 
prit  et  Mi,  or  simply  dietfatti,  were  days  on  whkA 
the  prattor  used  to  hold  his  courts,  and  could  do  so 
at  all  hours.  They  were  marked  in  the  Romai 
calendar  by  the  letter  F,  and  their  number  in  the 
course  of  the  year  was  38 ;'  2.  DieM  proprie  ted  mh 
totifatti,  or  diet  interciti,  days  on  which  the  pnRoi 
might  hold  his  courts,  but  nut  at  all  hours,  so  tliol 
sometimes  one  half  of  such  a  day  was  fastus,  while 
the  other  half  was  nefastns.  Their  number  wiis  6S 
in  the  year,  and  they  were  marked  in  tbe  calendar 
by  the  signs  Fp.  ^Jatlu*  prima,  Np  =  luftutut  pri- 
mo,  En.  =  endotemtui  —  inlercitut,  Q.  Rex  C.  F.  = 
quando  Hex  comi/to  fitgil,  or  quando  Rex  eomititnl 
fat,  Q.  St.  Df .  =  muenio  tlereut  defertur ;  3.  Diet  rm 
proprie  led  catu/atli,  or  days  which  were  not  fasU 
properly  speaking,  but  became  fasti  accidentally ;  a 
dies  cnmitialis,  for  instance,  might  become  fastus, 
if  either  during  its  whole  course,  or  during  a  part 
of  it,  no  comitia  were  held,  so  that  it  accordingly  be- 
came either  a  dies  fastus  totus,  or  fastus  ex  parte.* 

Diss  nefasti  were  days  on  whir-.h  neither  couiti 
of  justice  nor  comitia  were  allowed  to  be  held,  and 
which  were  dedicated  to  other  purposes.*  Accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  legends,  they  were  said  to  hava 
been  fixed  by  Numa  Pompilins.*  From  the  re- 
marks made  above,  it  will  be  understood  that  one 
part  of  a  day  might  be  fastus,  while  another  was  ne- 
iastus.'  The  nundina,  which  had  originally  been 
dies  fasti,  had  been  made  nefasti  at  tbe  time  'vben 
the  twelve-months  year  was  introduced ;  but  in  B.C. 
286  they  were  again  made  fasti  by  a  law  of  Q.  Hor- 
tensius.*  The  term  dies  nefasti,  which  originally 
bad  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  but  simply  indicated 
days  on  which  no  courts  were  to  be  held,  was  in 
subsequent  times  applied  to  religions  days  in  gener- 
al,  as  dies  nefasti  were  mostly  dedicated  to  -.he  wor- 
ship of  the  gods.* 

In  a  religious  point  of  view  all  days  of  the  year 
were  either  diet  f  Mi,  or  diet  pro/etti,  or  diet  itUerdtL 
According  to  the  definition  given  by  Macrobius,  dies 
festi  were  dedicated  to  the  gods,  and  spent  with 
sacrifices,  repasts,  games,  and  other  solemnities; 
dies  profesti  belonged  to  men  for  the  administra- 
tion of  their  private  and  public  affairs.  They  were 
either  diet  fatti,  or  comilialet,  or  eomperendim,  at 
tlati,  or  pralialet.  Dies  intercisi  were  common  be- 
tween gods  and  men,  that  is,  partly  devoted  to  tbe 
worship  of  the  gods,  partly  to  the  transaction  of  or- 
dinary business. 

We  have  lastly  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  some  ot 
the  subdivisions  of  the  dies  profesti,  which  are  like- 
wise defined  by  Macrobius.  Diet  comilialet  were 
days  on  which  romitia  were  held  ;  their  number 
was  184  in  a  year.  Diet  comperertdini  were  days  to 
which  any  action  was  allowed  to  be  transferred 
{quibut  vadimomum  lieet  diccre").  Diet  ttati  were 
days  set  apart  fur  causes  between  Roman  citixKns 
and  foreigners  (qm  judicii  cauta  cum  peregrinit  m- 
tlituunlur).  Diet  prcdialct  were  all  days  on  which 
religion  did  not  forbid  to  commence  a  war ;  a  list 
of  days  and  fi^stlvals  on  which  it  was  contrary  t» 
religion  to  commence  a  war  Is  given  by  Macrobius. 
Sec  also  Festus,  * .  r.  Compare  Maiiutlus,  De  Vet- 
erum  Dierum  Ralione,  and  the  article  Calemdab 
(Roman). 

DIFFAREATIO.    (Vid.  Divoktidm  ) 


.  (Orid,  Futi, !.,  45,  &c.— Va-ro,  D<  Linf.  iax.,  Ti.,  M,  M 
ed.  MOUtr.— Maonb.,  Sat.,  i.,  le  )— 3.  (Cioro,  Pro  Sext.,  jg 
vith  the  note  of  Manntiai.)— S.  (Niebuhr,  lliil.  uf  Uooie,  uiJ 
p.  M8.)— 4.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  16  -Vairu,  De  Ling.  iM.^  I.  e.>-. 
S.  (Varro,  1.  c.)— 6.  (Lit.,  i.,  19  i— 7.  (Orid,  Faat.,  i.,  M.>— « 
(Macrob.,  Sat.,  i., !«.)— 0.  ((Jell  la,  i>.,  0;  t.,  17.>— 1«  tOai^ 
i»., «  IS.)  ^ 
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DICNYSIA. 


UiGESTA.    ( KM.  Pawdbct*.) 

DI'GITUS.     (Kid.  Pes.) 

DIIPOLEIA  (AutroAtid),  also  called  Anr6Xtia  o. 
AuiroXia,  a  very  ancient  festival,  celebrated  every 
year  on  the  acropolis  of  Athens  in  honour  of  Zeus, 
nmiamed  UoXuif.^  Suidas  and  the  scholiast  on 
Aiistophaaes*  are  mistaken  in  believing  that  the 
IMipolia  were  the  same  festival  as  the  Diasia.  It 
was  held  on  the  14th  of  Scirrophorion.  The  man- 
oer  in  vrhicb  the  sacrifice  of  an  ox  was  oSered  on 
this  occasion,  and  the  origin  of  the  rite,  are  de- 
■crit>ed  by  Purphyrius,*  with  whose  account  may  be 
compered  the  fragmentary  descriptions  of  Pausa- 
nias*  and  .£lian.*  The  Athenians  placed  barley 
mixed  with  wheat  upon  the  altar  of  Zeus,  and  left  it 
angaarded;  the  ox  destined  to  be  sacrificed  was 
then  allowed  to  go  and  take  of  the  seeds.  One  of 
the  priests,  who  bore  the  name  of  jSou^vof  (whence 
the  festival  was  sometimes  called  fiov^via),  at  see- 
ing the  ux  eating,  snatched  the  axe,  killed  the  ox, 
and  ran  away.  The  others,  as  if  not  knowing  who 
had  killed  the  animal,  made  inquiries,  and  at  last 
alao  sommoned  the  axe,  which  was  in  the  end  de- 
clared guilty  of  having  committed  the  murder. 
This  custom  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance  :  In  the  reign  of  Ereclitbeus, 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia,  or,  according  to 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,'  at  the  Diipolia,  an 
ox  ate  the  cakes  offered  to  the  god,  and  one  Baulon 
or  Thaulon,  or,  according  to  others,  the  pou^vot, 
killed  the  ox  with  an  axe  and  fled  from  his  coun- 
try. The  murderer  having  thus  escaped,  the  axe 
was  declared  guilty,  and  the  rite  observed  at  the 
Diipolia  was  performed  in  commemoration  of  that 
event.'  This  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  Diipoll.i 
manifestly  leads  us  back  to  a  time  when  it  had  not 
yet  become  customary  to  offer  animal  sacrifices  to 
the  gods,  hut  merely  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Por- 
pliyrius  aliio  informs  us  that  three  .Vtlienian  families 
bail  their  especial  (probably  hereditary)  functions 
to  perform  at  this  festival.  Members  of  the  one 
drove  the  ox  to  the  altar,  and  were  thence  called 
Korrptaiai :  another  family,  descended  from  Baulon, 
and  called  the  pmrvnoi,  knocked  the  victim  down  ; 
and  a  tliiid,  designated  by  the  name  dcurpoi,  killed  it.* 

DILIGE'NTIA.    (Vid.  Culpa.) 

DIMACILC  (itjuLxai,)  were  Macedonian  horse- 
soldiers,  who  also  fought  on  foot  when  occasion  re- 
quired. Their  armour  was  heavier  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  horse-soldiers,  and  lighter  than  that  of 
the  regular  heavy-armed  foot.  A  servant  accom- 
panied each  soldier  in  order  to  take  care  of  his 
horse  when  be  alighted  to  fight  on  foot,  lliis  spe- 
cies of  troops  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced 
by  Alexander  the  Great.* 

DIMINUTIO  CA'PITIS.    (Vid.  Capdt.) 

DICyBOLOS.    (VU.  Obolos.) 

DIOCLEI'A  (AtoicXna),  a  festival  celebrated  by 
the  Megarians  in  honour  of  an  ancient  Athenian 
hero,  Diocles,  around  whose  grave  young  men  as- 
sembled on  the  occasion,  and  amused  themselves 
with  gymnastic  and  other  contests.  We  read  that 
be  who  gave  the  sweetest  kiss  obtained  the  prize, 
consisting  of  a  garland  of  flowers."  The  scholiast 
on  Theocritus"  relates  the  origin  of  this  festival  as 
follows :  Diocles,  an  Athenian  exile,  fled  to  Megara, 
where  he  found  a  youth  with  whom  he  fell  in  love. 
la  some  battle,  while  protecting  the  object  of  liis 
love  with  his  shield,  he  was  slain.  The  Megarians 
honoared  the  gallant  lover  with  a  tomb,  raised  him 
to  the  rank  of  a  hero,  and,  in  commemoration  of  his 


I.  (Tu*.,  i.,  14,  t  4.)— a.  (Fu.  410.)— 3.  (De  Abttmont., 
• ,  >  49.)— 4.  (i..  S8.  ♦  II.)— 5.  (V.  H.,  riii ,  S.)— 6.  (Nub.,  978.) 
—il.  !Coin|i*»  Soidat  and  Htajrch.,  «.  t.  BoikMi'Ki.)— 8.  (Cam- 
fB«  Craaw*!  MythoL  ard  Sjrmbol.,  i,   <.  ITS ;  jr.,  p.  133,  &c.) 

•.  (PoUax.  OfUMD.,  i.,  133.— Cuniiw  ,  13.)— 10.  (Theoerit., 
UrU-  n>-.  *>•  Ac.)— II.  (1.  e.) 


faitbfid  attachment,  instituted  the  lestival  ol  tne 
Diocleia.  See  Biickh  ad  Find.,  Olymp.,  vii.,  i57,  p. 
176,  and  the  scholiast  ad  Arittaph.,  Achani.,  7^, 
where  a  Megarian  swears  by  Diocles,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  he  was  held  in  great  hoD3ur  bf 
the  Megarians.' 
DIOMO'SIA  (AujfUMn'a).  {Vid.  Antomosia.) 
DIONY'SIA  (Aiovvirta),  festivals  celebrated  in  v» 
rious  parts  of  Greece  in  honour  of  Dionysus.  We 
have  to  consider  under  this  head  several  festivals  of 
the  same  deity,  although  some  of  them  bore  differ- 
ent names ;  for  here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  name  of 
the  festival  was  sometimes  derived  from  that  of  the 
god,  sometimes  from  the  place  where  it  was  cele- 
brated, and  sometimes  from  some  particular  circum- 
stance connected  with  its  celebration.  We  shall, 
however,  direct  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  Attic 
festivals  of  Dionysus,  as,  on  account  of  their  inti 
mate  connexion  with  the  origin  and  the  develop- 
ment of  dramatic  literature,  they  are  of  greater  im- 
portance to  us  than  any  other  ancient  festival. 

The  general  character  of  the  festivals  of  Dionysus 
was  extravagant  merriment  and  enthusiastic  joy. 
which  manifested  themselves  in  various  ways.  Thi< 
import  of  some  of  the  apparently  unmeaning  and 
absurd  practices  in  which  the  Greeks  indulged  du- 
ring the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia,  has  been  well 
explained  by  Miiller :'  "  The  intense  desire  felt  by 
every  worshipper  of  Dionysus  to  fight,  to  conquer, 
to  suffer  in  common  with  him,  made  them  regard 
the  subordinate  beings  (Satyrs,  Pans,  and  Nymphs, 
by  whom  the  god  himself  was  surrounded,  and 
through  whom  life  seemed  to  pass  from  him  into 
vegetation,  and  branch  off  into  a  variety  of  beautiful 
or  grotesque  forms),  who  were  ever  present  to  the 
fancy  of  the  Greeks,  as  a  convenient  step  by  which 
they  could  approach  more  nearly  to  the  presence  of 
their  divinity.  The  customs  so  prevalent  at  the 
festivals  of  Dionysus,- of  taking  the  disguise  of  sa^ 
tyrs,  doubtless  originated  in  this  feeling,  and  not  in 
the  mere  desire  of  concealing  excesses  under  the 
disguise  uf  a  mask,  otherwise  so  serious  and  pa- 
thetic a  spectacle  as  tragedy  couid  never  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  choruses  of  these  satyrs.  The  de- 
sire of  escaping  from  self  into  something  new  and 
strange,  cf  living  in  an  imaginary  world,  breaks 
forth  in  a  thousand  instances  in  these  festivals  of 
Dionysus.  It  is  seen  in  the  colouring  the  body  with 
plaster,  soot,  vermilion,  and  different  sorts  of  green 
and  red  juices  of  plants,  wearing  goat  and  deer 
skins  round  the  loins,  covering  the  face  with  large 
leaves  of  different  plants,  and,  lastly,  in  the  wearing 
masks  of  wood,  bark,  and  other  materials,  and  of 
a  complete  costume  belonging  to  the  character." 
Drunkenness,  and  the  boisterous  music  of  flutes, 
cymbals,  and  drums,  were  likewise  common  to  all 
Dionysiao  festivals.  In  the  processions  called  -diaaoi 
(from  ^emfu),  with  which  they  were  celebrated, 
women  also  took  part,  in  the  disguise  of  Bacchae, 
Ijerai,  Thyades,  Naiades,  Nymphs,  Ac,  adorned 
with  garlands  of  ivy,  and  bearing  the  thyrsus  ui 
their  hands  (hence  the  god  was  sometimes  called 
QilXiiiop^),  so  that  the  whole  train  represented  a 
population  inspired,  and  actuated  by  the  powerful 
presence  of  the  god.  The  choruses  sung  on  the  oo- 
casion  were  called  dithyrambs,  and  were  hymns  ad- 
dressed to  the  god  in  the  freest  metres  and  with 
the  boldest  unagery,  in  which  his  exploits  ar.d 
achievements  were  extolled.  (FiiiCHOEOs.)'  Phe 
phallus,  the  symbol  of  the  fertUity  of  nature,  was 
also  carried  in  these  processions,*  and  men  dis- 
guised as  women,  called  IBv^aXko;,*  followed  the 


1.  (Compan  Wsldier'i  Sappho,  p.  39,  and  adTheogn.,  p  79  ) 
—3.  (Hirt.  of  rto  Lit.  of  Anc  Greece,  i.,  p.  389  )— 3.  (Plut.,  Pe 
Cupid.  Dirit.,  p.  937,  D.— Ariatoph.,  AclialT..,  339,  with  tkt 
•ehol.— Hemd.,  ii.,  49.)— 4.  (Beajrek.,  a.  v.-  Athsn.   riv.,  p 
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pliallds  A  woman  called  XiKvo^ipot  carried  the 
'mcvov,  a  long  basket  containing  the  image  of  the 
god.  Maidens  or  noble  birth  {xavii^pot)  used  to 
carry  figs  in  baskets,  which  were  sometimes  of 
gold,  and  to  wear  garlands  of  figs  round  their  necks.' 
The  indulgence  in  drinking  was  considered  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  duty  of  gratitude  which  they  owed  to 
the  gircr  of  the  vine ;  hence  in  some  places  it  was 
(bought  a  crime  to  remain  sober  at  the  Dionysia.* 

The  Attic  festivals  of  Dionysus  were  four  in  num- 
ber :  the  Aiovvcta  Kar'aypovf,  or  the  rural  Dionysia, 
the  A^vaia,  tho  'AvBcaripia,  and  the  &tovvata  iv 
uBTei.  After  Ruhnken*  and  Spalding*  had  declared 
the  Anthesteria  and  the  Lenaea  to  be  only  two 
Dames  for  one  and  the  same  festival,  it  was  gener- 
ally taken  for  granted  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  real  identity  of  the  two,  until  in  1817,  A. 
Bockh  read  a  paper  to  the  Berlin  Academy,*  in 
which  he  established  by  incontrovertible  arguments 
the  difference  between  the  Lensa  and  Anthesteria. 
An  abridgment  of  Bockh's  essay,  containing  all 
that  is  necessary  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  whole 
question,  is  given  in  the  Philological  Museum.* 
The  season  of  the  year  sacred  to  DionySus  was  du- 
ring the  months  nearest  to  the  shortest  day,'  and 
the  Attic  festivals  were  accordingly  celebrated  in 
the  Poseideon,  Gamelion  (the  Leneeon  of  the  loni- 
ans),  Anthesterion,  and  Elaphebolion. 

The  Aiovvcria  /tor*  aypovc  or  fuKfid,  the  rural  or 
lesser  Dionysia,  a  vintage  festival,  were  celebrated 
In  the  various  dcmes  of  Attica  in  the  month  of  Po- 
seideon, and  were  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
several  local  magistrates,  the  demarchs.  This  was 
doubtless  the  most  ancient  of  all,  and  was  held  with 
the  highest  degree  of  merriment  and  freedom;  even 
■laves  enjoyed  full  freedom  during  its  celebration, 
knd  their  boisterous  shouts  on  tho  occasion  were 
Almost  intolerable.  It  is  here  that  we  have  to  seek 
for  the  origin  of  comedy,  in  the  jests  and  the  scur- 
rilous abuse  which  the  peasants  vented  upon  the 
by-standers  from  a  wagon  in  which  they  rode  about 
{tuuo{  iif>'  u(toiCni).  Aristophanes*  calls  the  comic 
poets  Tpvyvdoi,  lee-singers,  and  comedy,  rpvyifidCa, 
lee-song  ;•  from  the  custom  of  smearing  the  face 
with  lees  of  wine,  in  which  the  merry  country  people 
indulged  at  the  vintage.  The  ascolia  and  other 
amusements,  which  were  afterward  introduced  into 
thr  city,  seem  also  originally  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  the  rural  Dionysia.  The  Dionysia  in  the  Pireeus, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  other  demes  of  Attica,  be- 
longed to  the  lesser  Dionysia,  as  is  acknowledged 
both  by  Spalding  ani*  Bockh.  Those  in  the  Pireeus 
were  celebrated  with  as  much  splendour  as  those 
in  the  city  ;  for  we  read  of  a  procession,  of  the  per- 
formance of  comedies  and  tragedies,  which  at  first 
may  have  been  new  as  well  as  old  pieces;  but 
when  the  drama  had  attained  a  regular  form,  only 
old  pieces  were  represented  at  the  rural  Dionysia. 
Their  liberal  and  deraocratical  character  seems  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  opposition  which  these 
festivals  met  with,  when,  in  the  time  r*'  Pisistratus, 
Thespis  attempted  to  introduce  the  >ural  amuse- 
ments of  tho  Dionysia  into  the  city  of  Athens.'* 
Ihat  in  other  places,  also,  the  introduction  of  the 
worship  of  Dionysus  met  with  great  opposition, 
must  be  iriferred  from  the  legends  of  Orchomenos, 
Thebes,  Argos,  Ephesus,  and  other  places.  Some- 
thing similar  seems  tu  be  implied  in  the  account  of 

1.  (Ar«oi.h.,  Acham.,  1.  c— Lytiitr.,  647 Natal.  Com.,  v., 

!>.>— 1  (Lucian,  Do  Calumn..  I6.)— 3.  (Auctar.  ad  Hnvch., 
tia.  i.,  p.  IW.)— t.  (Abbandl.  diir  Berl.  Acad,  von  1804-1811, 
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the  restoration  of  tragic  cbomses  to  Dii«yani  m 
Sicyon.' 

The  second  festival,  the  Lentra  (from  /l^Kof,  tha 
wine-press,  from  which,  also,  the  month  of  Game- 
lion  wiis  called  by  the  lonians  Lenaeon),  was  ale- 
brated  in  the  month  of  Gamelion ;  the  place  of  it: 
celebration  was  the  ancient  temjOe  of  Dionysgt 
Limnaeus  (from  ^/tvi/,  as  the  district  was  originally 
a  swamp,  whence  the  god  was  also  called  Xi/tvoft^ 
vnc).  This  temple,  the  Ijenteon,  was  situate  eoutk 
of  the  theatre  of  Dionysus,  and  close  by  it.'.  The 
Lenaea  were  celebrated  with  a  procession  and  scen- 
ic contests  in  tragedy  and  comedy.'  The  process- 
ion probably  went  to  the  Lenaeon,  where  a  goat 
{Tpayo(,  hence  the  chorus  and  tragedy  which  arose 
out  of  it  were  called  Tpayutd;  x<'P°t  ond  TpayifHa) 
was  sacrificed,  and  a  chorus  standing  around  the 
altar  sang  the  dithyrambic  ode  to  the  god.  As  the 
dithyramb  was  the  element  out  of  which,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  an  actor,  tragedy  arose  {vid.  CRoxoa), 
it  is  natural  that,  in  the  scenic  contests  of  this  fes- 
tival, tragedy  should  have  preceded  comedy,  as  we 
see  from  the  important  documents  in  Demosthenes.* 
The  poet  who  wished  his  play  to  be  brought  out  at 
the  Lenaea  applied  to  the  second  archon,  who  had 
the  superintendence  of  this  festival  as  well  as  Uie 
Anthesteria,  and  who  gave  him  the  chorus  if  the 
piece  was  thought  to  deserve  it. 

The  third  Dionjfsiac  festival,  the  Anlkaleria,  was 
celebrated  on  the  12th  of  the  month  of  Anthesteri- 
on ;*  that  is  to  say,  the  second  day  fell  on  the  ISth, 
for  it  lasted  three  days,  and  the  first  fell  on  the  1  Ith,* 
and  the  third  on  the  13th.'  The  second  archon  so- 
perintended  the  celebration  of  the  Anthesteria,  and 
distributed  the  prizes  among  the  victors  in  the  vari- 
ous games  which  were  carried  on  during  the  sea- 
son.* The  first  day  was  called  mSoiyia ;  the  sec- 
ond, xoec  and  the  third, ;|T'''P<"-'  The  fiist  dfy  de. 
riveid  its  name  from  the  opening  of  the  casks  to  taste 
the  wine  of  the  preceding  year ;  the  second  froa 
Xov{,  the  cup,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  day  do- 
voted  to  drinking.  The  ascolia  seem  to  bare  oeen 
played  on  this  day.  (Fid.  Ascolia.)  We  read  in 
Suidas"  of  another  similar  amusement  peculiar  to 
this  day.  The  drinker  placed  himself  upon  a  bag 
filled  with  air,  trumpets  were  sounded,  and  he  who 
emptied  his  cup  quickest,  or  drank  most,  received 
as  his  prize  a  leather  bag  filled  with  wine  and  a 
garland,  or,  according  to  ^Elian,"  a  golden  crown." 
The  xu/xof  if  ufia^Cjv  also  took  place  on  this  day, 
and  *hc  Jests  and  abuse  which  persons  poured  forth 
on  this  occasion  were  doubtless  an  imitation  of  the 
amusements  customary  at  the  rural  Dionysia.  Athe- 
naeus"  says  that  it  was  customary  on  the  day  of  the 
Choes  to  send  on  to  sophists  their  salaries  and 
presents,  that  they  too  might  enjoy  themselves  witb 
their  friends.  The  third  day  had  its  name  from 
XVTpo(,  a  pot,  as  on  this  day  persons  offered  pots 
with  flowers,  seeds,  or  cooked  vegetables,  as  =  sac- 
rifice to  Dionysus  and  Hermes  Chthonius.'*  With 
this  sacrifice  were  connected  the  ayuvec  x^rpivoi 
mentioned  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,"  in 
which  the  second  archon  distributed  the  prizes. 
Slaves  were  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  general 
rejoicings  of  the  Anthesteria ;  but  at  the  close  of 
the  day  they  were  sent  home  with  the  wordf  M-  <■ 
pa^e,  Kupec,  oix  If  'kvBtar^pia.** 
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It  IS  uuceitaiii  w>iether  dramas  were  perfunntxl  at 
the  Anthesteria ;  but  Bockh  supposes  that  comexlies 
were  represented,  and  that  tragedies  which  were 
to  be  brought  out  at  tt'^  great  Diooysia  were  per- 
haps rehearsed  at  tlie  Ajiihesteria.  The  mysteries 
connected  with  the  celebration  of  the  Anthesteria 
were  held  at  night,  in  the  ancient  temple  iv  Aifivaif, 
which  was  opened  only  once  a  year,  on  the  12th  of 
AnthestsrioD.  They  were  likewise  under  the  su- 
perlntscdence  of  the  second  archon  and  a  certain 
lumber  of  iirt/uXi/Toi.  He  appointed  fourteen  priest- 
esses, called  yepaipai  or  ycpapai,  the  venerable,  who 
eooducted  the  ceremonies  with  the  assistance  of 
one  other  priestess.'  The  wife  of  the  second  archon 
(fiaaihaaa)  oScrcd  a  mysterious  sacrifice  for  the 
welfare  of  the  city ;  she  was  betrothed  to  the  god 
in  a  secret  solemnity,  and  also  tendered  the  oath  to 
the  generic,  which,  according  to  Demosthenes.*  ran 
thus :  "  I  am  pure  and  unspotted  by  anything  that  pol- 
lutes, and  have  never  bad  intercourse  with  man.  I 
will  solemnize  the  Theognia  and  lobaknheia  at  their 
proper  time,  according  to  the  laws  of  my  ancestors." 
The  admission  to  the  mysteries,  from  which  men 
were  excluded,  took  place  after  especial  prepara- 
tions, which  seem  to  have  consisted  in  puritications 
by  air,  water,  or  fire.'  The  initiated  persons  wore 
skins  of  fawns,  and  sometimes  those  of  panth«*rs. 
Instead  of  ivy,  which  was  worn  in  the  public  part 
of  the  Dionysia,  the  mysts  wore  myrtle.*  The 
sacrifice  offered  to  the  god  in  these  mysteries  con- 
sisted of  a  sow,  the  usual  sacrifice  of  Demeter,  and 
in  some  places  of  a  cow  with  calf  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  history  of  Dionysus  was  symbol- 
ically represented  in  these  mysteries,  as  the  history 
of  Demeter  was  acted  in  those  of  Eleusis,  which 
were  in  some  respects  connected  with  the  former.* 

The  fourth  Attic  festival  of  Dionysus,  ^lovvoia 
h  uoTti,  uOTtKii  or  fieydXa,  was  celebrated  about  the 
ISth  of  the  month  of  Elapbebolion  ;*  but  we  do  not 
know  whether  they  lasted  more  than  one  day  or 
AoL  The  order  in  which  the  ceremonies  took  place 
^ras,  according  to  the  document  in  Demosthenes,  as 
follows :  The  great  public  procession,  the  chorus 
of  boys,  the  xu/tof  (eioL  Chords),  comedy,  and,  last- 
ly, tragedy.  We  possess  in  Athenieus'  the  de^crip- 
.ion  of  a  great  Bacchic  procession,  held  at  Alexan- 
dres in  the  reign  of  Ptolema;u8  Philadelphus,  from 
which  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  great  Attic 
procession.  It  seems  to  have  been  customary  to 
represent  the  god  by  a  man  in  this  procession.  Plu- 
larch,*  at  least,  relates  that,  on  one  occasion,  a  beau- 
tiful slave  of  Nicias  represented  Dionysus.*  A  ri- 
diculous imitation  of  a  Bacchic  procession  is  de- 
scribed in  Aristophanes."  Of  the  dramas  which 
were  performed  at  the  great  Dionysia,  the  tragedies, 
at  least,  were  generally  new  pieces  ;  repetitions  do 
not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  excluded  from  any 
Dionysiac  festival.  The  first  archon  had  the  super- 
inten<lence,  and  gave  the  chorus  to  the  dramatic 
poet  who  wished  to  bring  out  his  piece  at  this  festi- 
val. The  prize  awarded  to  the  dramatist  for  the 
best  play  consisted  of  a  crown,  and  his  name  was 
proclaimed  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus."  Strangers 
were  prohibited  from  taking  part  in  the  choruses  of 
boys.  During  this  and  some  other  of  the  great  At- 
tic festivals,  prisoners  were  set  free,  and  nobody 
was  allowed  to  seize  the  goods  of  a  debtor  ;  but  a 
war  was  not  interrupted  by  its  celebration.'  *  As  the 
great  Dionysia  were  celebratr.d  at  the  beginning  of 
spring,  when  the  navigatior  was  reopened,  .\thens 
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was  not  only  visiteit  by  nutiibers  of  country  penpki 
but  also  by  strangers  from  other  parts  of  Greece; 
and  the  various  iunusements  and  exhibi-.ions  on  thi< 
occasion  were  not  unhke  those  of  a  modern  fair.' 
Respecting  the  scrupulous  regularity,  and  the  enor 
mous  sums  spent  by  the  Athenians  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  these  and  other  festivals,  see  Demostlienee  ' 
As  many  circumstances  connected  with  ilie  celebid 
tion  of  the  Dionysia  cannot  be  made  clear  without 
entering  into  minute  details,  we  must  rr  Tc  the  read- 
er to  Bockh's  essay. 

The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  almost  universal 
among  the  Greeks  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe,  and 
the  character  of  his  festivals  was  the  same  every- 
where, only  modified  by  the  national  differences  of 
the  various  tribes  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  expressly 
stated  that  the  Spartans  did  not  indulge  so  much  io 
drinking  during  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia  as 
other  Greeks.*  The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  in  gen- 
eral, with  the  exception  of  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  the 
Doric  colonies  in  southern  Italy,  less  popular  among 
the  Doric  states  than  in  other  parts  of  Greece.*  It 
was  most  enthusiastic  in  Boeotia,  in  the  orgies  on 
Mount  Citbteron,  as  is  well  known  from  allusions 
and  descriptions  in  several  Roman  poets.  That  the 
extravagant  merriment,  and  the  unrestrained  con- 
duct with  which  all  festivals  of  this  class  were  cel- 
ebrated, did,  in  the  course  of  time,  lead  to  the 
greatest  excesses,  cannot  be  denied  ;  hut  we  must, 
at  the  same  time,  acknowledge  that  such  excesses 
did  not  occur  until  a  comparatively  late  period.  At 
a  very  early  period  of  Grecian  history,  Bacchic  fes- 
tivals were  solemnized  with  human  sacrifices,  and 
traces  of  this  custom  are  discernible  even  until 
very  late.  In  Chios  this  custom  was  superseded 
by  another,  according  to  which  the  Bacchae  were 
obliged  to  eat  the  raw  pieces  of  flesh  of  the  victim 
which  were  distributed  among  them  This  act  was 
called  ii/to^yia,  and  Dionysus  dutived  from  it  the 
name  of  iumdiof  and  i^ijo^t-  There  wa»  a  re|ioit 
that  even  Themietocles,  aAer  the  battle  ol  Salamis, 
sacrificed  three  noble  Persians  to  this  I'ivinity ' 
But  Plutarch's  account  of  this  very  instance,  if 
true,  shows  that  at  this  time  such  savage  rites  w(/« 
looked  upon  with  horror. 

The  worship  of  Dionysus,  whom  the  Romans 
called  Bacchus,  or,  rather,  the  Bacchic  mysteries 
and  orgies  {Bacchanalia),  are  said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced from  southern  Italy  into  Etruria,  and  from 
thence  to  Rome,*  where  for  a  time  they  were  car- 
ried on  in  secret,  and,  during  the  latter  part  of  their 
existence,  at  night.  The  initiated,  according  to 
Livy,  did  not  only  indulge  in  feasting  and  drinking 
at  their  meetings,  but,  when  their  minds  were  heat- 
ed with  wine,  they  indulged  in  the  coarsest  excess- 
es and  the  most  unnatural  vices.  Young  girls  and 
youths  were  seduced,  and  all  modesty  was  set 
aside  ;  every  kind  of  vice  found  here  its  full  satis- 
faction. But  the  crimes  did  not  remain  confined  to 
these  meetings :  their  consequences  were  manifest 
in  all  directions  ;  for  false  witnesses,  forgeries,  false 
wills,  and  denunciations  proceeded  from  this  focus 
of  crime.  Poison  and  assassination  were  canisd 
on  under  the  cover  of  this  society ;  and  the  voii  e« 
of  those  who  had  been  fraudulently  drawn  iito 
these  orgies,  and  would  cry  out  against  the  shame- 
less practices,  were  drowned  by  the  shouts  of  tbe 
Bacchantes,  and  the  deafening  sounds  of  drums  aed 
cymbals. 

The  time  of  initiation  lasted  ten  days,  diiriof 
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CIONTSIA. 


WUIC&  a  puTson  was  obliged  to  abstain  from  all  sex- 
ual intercourse;  un  the  tenth  he  took  a  solemn 
meal,  underwent  a  purification  by  water,  and  was 
led  into  the  sanctuary  {Bacchanal).  At  first  only 
women  were  initiated,  and  the  orgies  were  celebra- 
te^i  every  year  during  three  days.  Matrons  alter- 
natejy  perfomied  the  functions  of  priests.  But  Pac- 
ula  Annia,  a  Campanian  matron,  pretending  to  act 
andcr  the  direct  influence  of  Bacchus,  changed  the 
whole  methad  of  celebration:  she  admitted  men  to 
■1:6  initiation,  and  transferred  the  solemnization, 
wnich  had  hitherto  talten  place  during  the  daytime, 
to  the  night.  Instead  of  three  days  in  the  year,  she 
ordered  that  the  Bacchanalia  should  be  held  during 
five  days  in  every  month.  It  was  from  the  time 
that  these  orgies  were  carried  on  after  this  new 
fiaa  that,  according  to  the  statement  of  an  eye- 
witness,* licentiousness  and  crimes  of  every  de- 
scription were  committed.  Men  as  well  as  women 
indulged  in  the  most  unnatural  appetites,  and  those 
who  attempted  to  stop  or  to  oppose  such  odious 
proceedings  fell  as  victims.  It  was,  as  Livy  says, 
a  principle  of  the  society  to  hold  every  ordinance  of 
God  and  nature  in  contempt.  Men,  as  if  seized  by 
fits  of  madness,  and  under  great  convulsions,  gave 
oracles :  and  the  matrons,  dressed  as  Baccbas,  with 
dishevelled  hair  and  burning  torches  in  their  hands, 
ran  down  to  the  Tiber  and  plunged  their  torches 
into  the  water;  the  torches,  however,  containing 
sulphur  and  chalk,  were  not  extinguished.  Men 
who  refused  to  take  part  in  the  crimes  of  these  or- 
gies were  frequently  thrown  into  dark  caverns  and 
despatched,  while  the  perpetrators  declared  that 
Ihey  had  been  carried  off  by  the  gods.  Among  the 
number  of  the  members  of  these  mysteries  were, 
nt  the  time  when  they  were  suppressed,  persons  of 
all  classes  ;  and  during  the  last  two  years,  nobody 
bad  been  initiated  who  was  above  the  age  of  twen- 
ty years,  as  this  age  was  tUought  most  fit  for  seduc- 
tion and  sensual  pleasure. 

In  the  year  B.<J.  186,  the  consuls  Spurius  Postu- 
r>ius  Alb'inus  and  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  were  in- 
formed of  the  existence  of  these  meetings,  and,  af- 
ter having  asrertained  the  facts  mentioned  above, 
they  made  a  report  to  the  senate.*  The  senate, 
alarmed  by  this  singular  discovery,  and  although 
dreading  lest  members  of  their  own  families  might 
be  involved,  invested  the  consuls  with  extraordina- 
ry power,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  these  noc- 
turnal meetings,  to  exert  all  their  energy  to  secure 
the  priests  and  priestesses,  to  issue  a  proclamation 
throughout  Rome  and  Italy,  forbidding  any  one  to 
be  initiated  in  the  Bacchic  mysteries,  or  to  meet 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  them ;  but,  above  all 
things,  to  submit  those  individuals  who  had  already 
been  secured  to  a  rigid  trial.  The  consuls,  after 
having  given  to  the  subordinate  magistrates  all  the 
necessary  instructions,  held  an  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  which  the  facts  just  discovered  were  ex- 
plained to  the  public,  in  order  that  the  objects  of  tlie 
proceedings  which  were  to  take  place  might  be 
known  to  every  citizen.  A  reward  was  at  the  same 
time  offered  to  any  one  who  might  be  able  to  give 
farther  information,  or  to  name  any  one  that  be- 
longed to  the  conspiracy,  as  it  was  called.  Meas- 
ures were  also  taken  to  prevent  any  one  from  leav- 
ing Italy.  During  the  night  following,  a  number  of 
jiersons  were  apprehended ;  many  of  them  put  an 
tod  to  their  own  Uve.'s  The  whole  number  of  the 
iaitiated  was  said  to  be  7000.  The  trial  of  all 
those  who  were  apprehended  lasted  thirty  days. 
Rome  was  almost  deserted,  for  the  innocent  as 
well  as  the  guilty  had  reason  to  fear.  The  punish- 
ment inSicted  on  those  who  were  convicted  varied 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  guilt ;  some  were 
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thrown  mio  prison,  others  were  pu  to  death.  1t< 
women  were  surrendered  to  their  parents  oi  hos- 
bands,  that  they  might  receive  then  punishment  ia 
private.  The  consuls  then  were  ordered  by  \ui 
senate  to  destroy  all  Bacchanalia  throughout  Rome 
and  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  such  altars  or  st.\(- 
ues  of  the  god  as  had  existed  there  from  anaent 
times.  In  order  to  prevent  a  restoration  of  the  Bao 
chic  orgies,  the  celebrated  decree  of  the  senate  (&■ 
rtatui  auctoriUu  dt  Bacchanalibut)  was  issued,  com- 
manding that  no  Bacchanalia  should  be  held  eithe< 
in  Rome  or  Italy ;  that  if  any  one  should  think  sacb 
ceremonies  necessary,  or  if  he  could  not  neglect 
them  without  scruples  or  making  atonements,  be 
should  apply  to  the  preetor  urbanus,  who  might  then 
considt  the  senate.  If  the  permission  shouM  b« 
granted  to  him  in  an  assembly  of  the  senate,  con- 
sisting of  not  less  than  one  hundre'l  members,  h« 
might  solemnize  the  Bacchic  sacra ;  but  no  more 
than  five  persons  were  to  be  present  at  the  celebra- 
tion; there  should  be  no  common  fiind,  ai>d  no 
master  of  the  sacra  or  priest.'  This  decree  is  abo 
mentioned  by  Cicero.*  A  brazen  table  containiag 
this  important  document  was  discovered  near  Bart, 
in  southern  Italy,  in  the  year  1640,  and  is  at  present 
in  the  imperial  Museum  of  Vienna.  A  copy  of  it  it 
given  in  Drakenttorch's  edition  of  Livy.' 

We  have,  in  our  account  of  the  Roman  Baccha- 
nalia, closely  followed  the  description  given  by  Uvy, 
whKh  may,  indeed,  be  somewhat  exaggerated ;  but, 
considering  the  difference  of  character  between  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  a 
festival  like  the  Dionysia,  when  once  introduced 
among  the  Romans,  should  have  immediately  de- 
generated into  the  grossest  and  coarsest  exce^tes. 
Similar  consequences  were  seen  immediately  afta 
the  time  when  the  Romans  were  made  acquainted 
with  the  elegance  and  the  luxuries  of  Greek  life ;  for, 
like  barbarians,  they  knew  not  where  to  stop,  and 
became  brutal  in  their  enjoyments.  But  whether  the 
account  of  Livy  be  exaggerated  or  not,  thus  murt 
is  certain,'  that  the  Romans,  ever  since  the  time  of 
the  suppression  of  the  Bacchanalia,  considered  these 
orgies  as  in  the  highest  degree  immoral  and  licen- 
tious, as  we  see  from  the  manner  in  which  they  ap- 
[died  the  words  derived  from  Bacchus,  e.  g.,  bmcclur, 
bacckaru,  bacekatio,  baccHcut,  and  others.  But  the 
most  surprising  circumstance  in  the  account  of 
Livy  is,  that  the  Bacchanalia  should  have  been  oA- 
ebrated  for  several  years  in  the  boisterous  mannei 
described  above,  and  by  thousands  of  persons,  with- 
out any  of  the  magistrates  appearing  to  have  been 
aware  of  it. 

While  the  Bacchanalia  were  thus  suppressed,  an- 
other more  simple  and  innocent  festival  of  Bacchus, 
the  lAbcratia  (from  lAber  or  Liber  Paler,  a  name  of 
Bacchus),  continued  to  be  celebrated  at  Rome  every 
year  on  the  16th  of  March.*  A  description  of  tba 
ceremonies  customary  at  this  festival  is  given  by 
Ovid,' with  which  may  be  compared  Varro.*  Priesta 
and  aged  priestesses,  adorned  with  garlands  of  ivy, 
carri^  through  the  city  wine,  honey,  cakes,  and 
sweetmeats,  together  with  an  altar  with  a  handle 
(antata  ara),  in  the  middle  of  which  there  was  a 
small  firepan  (focultu),  in  which,  from  time  to  tioM^ 
sacrifices  were  burned.  On  this  day  Roman  yoatha 
who  had  attained  their  sixteenth  year  received  the 
toga  virilis.'  That  the  Liberalia  were  celebrateci 
with  various  amusements  and  great  merriment, 
might  be  inferred  from  the  general  character  of  Di- 
onysiac  festivals ;  but  we  may  also  see  it  from  the 
name  Ludi  Ltberales,  which  is  sometimes  used  in- 
stead of  Liberalia;  and  Ntevius*  expressly  ntijt 
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DISCUS. 


hat  perajaa  expressed  themaelves  very  freely  et 

the  I.iberalia.  St.  Augostine'  evea  speaks  of  a  high 
degree  u(  liuentiousness  carried  on  at  this  festival. 

•DIOS  ANTHOS  (A»df  dv^of),  a  plant.  Sprengel 
conjectures  that  it  was  the  Agrotlemma  FIom  JotiM ; 
but  Stackhoose  hesitates  between  the  Agrottemma 
and  the  DiatUkut  Caryopkylbi ;  or  Carnation.* 

DIOSCU'RIA  (AKKTxovpta)  sstivals  celebrated  in 
Tarious  parts  of  Greece  in  honour  of  the  Dioscuri. 
I'he  Spartan  Dioscuria  mentioned  by  Fausanias* 
•ud  Spanheim,*  were  celebrated  with  sacrifices,  re- 
joicings, and  drinking.  At  Cyrene  the  Dioscuri  were 
idcewiae  honoured  with  a  great  festival.*  The  Athe- 
nian festival  of  the  Dioeeuri  has  been  described  un- 
der AiiAcstA.  Their  worship  was  very  generally 
adopted  in  Greece,  especially  in  the  Doric  and 
Aefaean  states,  as  we  conclude  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  temples  dedicated  to  them ;  but  scarcely  any- 
thing is  known  respecting  the  manner  in  which  their 
festivals  were  celebrated. 

*DIOS'PYRUS  (A<6<nnipnc),  according  to  Stack- 
bouse,  the  Diotmrtu  Lotut ;  but  Schneider  doubts 
whether  the  fruit  of  the  latter  agrees  in  character 
with  the  description  of  the  6t6oitvpot  as  given  by 
Theophrastus.* 

DICTTA  was  a  vessel  containing  two  eats  (<Sra) 
or  handles,  used  fur  holding  wine.  It  appears  to 
bare  been  much  the  same  as  the  amphora.'  (K«i. 
Amphoka.) 

•DIPHRTGES  (iJt^peyef ),  "  evidently,"  accord- 
ing to  Adams,  *'  a  metallic  compound  of  copper. 
Sprengel  says  it  consisted  principally  of  burned  cop- 
|ier,  with  a  certain  admixture  of  iron.  Dr.  Milligan 
calls  it  an  oxide  of  copper.  Matthiolus  gives  it  the 
name  of  Marc  de  bronze,  i.  e..  Husk  of  bronze.'" 

•DIPS'ACUS  (di^tuof),  the  Divtaau  FuUmum, 
Filler's  Thistle,  or  manured  Tease/.  Stephens  calls 
U  Ckardon  de  Bmnelier.  The  leaves  are  concave, 
and  so  placed  as  to  contain  water.' 

*DIPSAS  ((S(^),  the  name  of  a  venomous  ser- 
pent, whose  bite  causes  insatiable  thirst,  whence  the 
■ame,  from  dt^^uu,  "  to  thirst."  Sprengel  marks  it 
•s  the  Coluber  jretter,  or  black  viper.  According 
to  Adams,  it  is  sometimes  found  in  England.  A 
splendid  description  of  the  effects  of  its  sting  is  giv- 
en by  Lucan.  For  farther  information,  the  student 
is  referred  by  Adams  to  Nicander,  Dioscurides,  Ae- 
tios,  and  the  other  writers  on  toxicology,  as  also  to 
Lacian's  treatise  on  the  Dipsades." 

DIPHTH'ERA  ^dt^ipa)  was  a  kind  of  cloak  made 
of  the  skins  of  animals,  and  worn  by  herdsmen  and 
country  people  in  general.  It  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Greek  writers."  Pollux"  says  that  it  had 
a  covering  for  the  head  (^ucpavov),  in  which  rfjpect 
it  would  correspond  to  the  Roman  eucuUut.  ( Vid. 
CocnLLUs.j" 

DIPHROS  (dj^pof).    (  Vid.  CuRRUs,  p.  333.) 

DIPL'OIS  (imX^t.)    ( Yid.  Pallidm.) 

OIPLCyMA  was  a  writ  or  public  document,  which 
oooferred  upon  a  person  any  right  or  privilege.  Du- 
ring the  Republic  it  was  granted  by  the  consuls  and 
■enate ;  and  under  the  Empire,  by  the  emperor  and 
tbe  magistrates  whom  he  authorized  to  do  so.'* 
The  diploma  was  sealed  by  the  emperor  ;'*  it  con- 
■isted  of  two  leaves,  whence  it  derived  its  name. 

L  tOm  Chr.  Dei,  »ii.,  SI.)— S.  (TlwophrMi.,  »t.,  1 ;  yi.,  •.— 
4Jaa«,  AL^msi^  t.  •.)— 3.  (if.,  27,  t  1,  oompwad  with  iii.,  K, 
>  S  >— 4.  («d  OOlim.,  Hymn,  ia  PaU.,  94.)-S.  (Schol.  td  Find., 
Pjrat,  T,  «».)—«.  (Theuphnut.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  13.  — Adwuis  An- 
prni,  >.  T.)— 7.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  I.,  ii,  ».)  —  8.  (Dionor.,  i.,  11». 
— PMl  .£(■>■,  'li.,  3.  —  Ailami.  Append.,  «.  t.)  —  9.  (Dioecor., 
u^  11.— ^aiiia.  Append.,  a.  t.)  — 16.  (>Elian,  N.  A.,  Ti.,  91.— 
t^ttcaa,  iz.,010. — AdJuna,  Append.,  a.  ▼.) — 11.  (Ariatoph^  Nnb., 
».— Sehol.  td  loc.— Veep.,  +M.— Plato,  Ciit.,  p.  S3.  —  Lndan, 
Tbm.,e.  1*.)— IS.  (Onom.,  vii.,  70.)  — 13.  (Becker,  Chariklea, 
ii_  p.  33*.)— 14.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  ti.,  IS  ;  ad  Alt.,  z.  17  ;  c  Pia., 
ST.— Sea..  Ben.,  tu.,  10.— Soet.,  Cel ,  38 ;  Ner.,  IS ;  Oth.,  7.— 
0>  M.  St.  10.  •.  >7.)— :>.  (Suet..  Octar..  90.) 


I  These  writs  were  especially  given  to  public  xiar 
iers,  or  to  those  who  wished  to  procuie  the  nie  oi 
tbe  public  horses  or  carriages.'  The  tabellarii  ni 
the  emperor  would  na\uraUy  always  have  a  dipio 
ma ;  whence  we  read  in  an  inscription*  of  a  diplom* 
riu9  UtbeUoxiue* 

AinPQPOI  NHE2  {6l-popot  v^t{).  [Vid.  JikH 
nPTMNOI  NHES.) 

DIPTYCHA  (iinrvxa)  were  two  KTiting  tabic  t« 
which  could  be  folded  together.  Herodotus'  speakg 
of  a  deXriov  imruxov  made  of  wood,  and  coveiCt' 
over  with  wax.*  The  diptycha  were  maue  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  commonly  of  wood,  but  somrtimes 
of  ivory. 

Under  the  Empire,  it  was  tbe  custom  of  the  con- 
suls and  other  magistrates  to  distribute  among  tbeii 
friends  and  the  people,  on  tb"  day  on  which  they 
entered  on  their  office,  tablets,  called  respectively 
diptycha  eomularia,  preetoriu,  tedilitia,  dec.,  which 
were  inscribed  with  their  names,  and  contained 
their  portraits.  Several  of  these  diptycha  are  given 
by  Mootfancon.* 

DIRECTA  ACTIO.    (Fii  Actio,  p.  17.) 

DIRIBITO'RES  are  said  by  most  modern  writers 
to  have  been  tbe  persons  who  gave  to  the  citizens 
the  lobelia  with  which  they  voted  in  the  comitia  {vid. 
CoHmA,  p.  297) ;  but  Wunder  has  most  distinctly 
proved,  in  the  preface  to  his  Codex  Erfulentit,''  that 
it  was  the  office  of  the  diribitores  to  divide  the 
votes  when  taken  out  of  the  ci*tte,  so  as  to  determine 
which  had  the  majority.  He  remarks  that  the  ety- 
mology of  diribere  would  lead  us  to  assign  to  it  tbe 
meaning  of  "separation"  or  "division,"  as  it  is 
compounded  of  die  and  habere,  in  the  same  manner 
as  dirimere  is  of  iia  and  emere ;  the  A  disappeare  a* 
in  prabere  and  dfhere,  which  come  respectively  from 
pra  and  habere,  and  de  and  Kabere.  In  several  pan- 
sages  the  word  cannot  have  any  other  significatiofl 
than  that  given  by  Wunder.* 

When  Cicero  says,'  "to*  rogaloret,  voi  dirili- 
tores,  vos  cuttodee  labellerum,"  we  may  presume 
that  he  mentions  these  officera  in  the  order  in  which 
they  discharged  their  duties  in  the  comitia.  It  was 
the  office  of  the  rogaloret  tn  collect  the  tabellie  which 
each  century  gave,  as  they  used,  before  the  ballot 
was  introduced,  to  ask  (rogare)  each  century  for  its 
votes,  and  report  them  to  the  magistrate  who  pre- 
sided over  the  comitia.  The  diribiloru,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  divided  the  votes  when  ta- 
ken out  of  the  cieta,  and  handed  them  over  to  tho 
cuttodet,  who  checked  them  off  by  points  marked  on 
a  tablet. 

Many  writers  have  confounded  the  citta  with  the 
nlella  or  uma,  into  which  the  sortes  or  mere  lots 
were  cast ,  the  true  difference  between  these  words 
is  explained  under  Sitklla. 

DISCUS  (rfifficof),  a  circular  plate  of  stone  (X»ft 
vot  SioKot")  or  metal  {splendida  pondera  disci''),  madt 
for  throwing  to  a  distance  as  an  exercise  of  strengtii 
and  dexterity.  This  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal gymnastic  exercises  of  the  ancients,  being  inclu- 
ded in  the  lUvTaSJuw.  It  was  practised  in  the  he- 
roic age  ;'*  the  faUe  of  Hyacinthus,  who  was  killed 
by  Apollo  as  they  were  playing  together  at  this 
game,"  also  proves  its  very  high  antiquity. 

The  discus  was  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
so  as  to  reach  above  the  middle  of  the  forearm  when 
held  in  the  right  hand.    The  object  was  to  throw  it 


1.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  X.,  14,  ISI.— Compete  i.,  44,  »9.)  — S.  (OitlU. 
No.  «»17.)  — 3.  (Til.,  SS»  )— 4.  (Cumpue  FoUor,  it.,  18.)— • 
(Codex  Tliead.,  IS,  tit. «,  a.  1.)  — 8.  (Antiq.  BrpU  Sappl.,  toI 
iii.,  p.  ISO,  4te.)— 7-  (p.  cxxri.-clTiii.)— 8.  (Cic.,ProP!t /!.,10i 
ad  (2n.  Frat.,  iii.,  4,  t  1.— Vano,  De  Re  Ruat.,  iii.,  St  ;  iii., 
5, 1)  18.)— 9.  (in  Pia.,  IS.)— 10.  (Find  ,  lath.,  i.,  34.)— 1}  (tint., 
liT.,  184.)  — IS.  (Horn.,  II.,  ii.,  774.  — Od.,  »i.,  8S8  ;  rj.,  11* 
18»-188;  i»ii.,  188.  — Eunp.,  Iph.  in  Anl,  SOO.)  — 1*.  ((>»(d 
Met.,  X.,  1<I7-S19.) 
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ttom  a  fixed  spot  to  the  greatest  dntance ;  and  in 
doing  this,  each  player  had  a  friend  to  mark  the  point 
at  which  the  discus,  when  thrown  by  him,  struck 
the  ground,  as  is  done  by  Minerva  nn  behalf  uf 
Ulysses  when  he  contends  with  the  Phieacians ;' 
tia  rignatur  terra  lagitta.'  The  distance  to  which 
it  was  commonly  thrown  became  a  measure  of 
leogth,  called  tu  iiaKo->pa.* 

The  space  on  which  the  discobolus,  or  thrower 
M*  the  discus,  stood,  was  called  /3aX<iV,  and  was  in- 
(licated  by  being  a  little  higher  than  the  ground  sur- 
'\mnding  it.  As  each  man  took  his  station,  with 
his  body  entirely  naked,  on  the  /3aX£tV.  he  placed  his 
right  fuot  forward,  bending  his  knee,  and  resting 
principally  on  this  foot.  The  discus  being  held, 
/eady  to  be  thrown,  in  bis  right  hand,  he  stooped, 
turning  his  hndy  towards  it,  and  his  left  hand  was 
naturally  turned  in  the  same  direction.*  This  atti- 
tude was  represented  by  the  sculptor  Myron  in  one 
of  his  works,  and  is  adduced  by  Quintilian*  to  show 
how  much  greater  skill  is  displayed  by  the  artist, 
and  how  much  more  powerful  an  effect  is  produced 
on  the  spectator,  when  a  person  is  represented  in 
action,  than  when  he  is  at  rest  or  standing  eroct 
We  fortunately  possess  several  copies,  more  or  less 
entire,  of  this  celebrated  statue;  and  one  of  the  best 
of  them  is  in  the  British  Museum  (see  the  annexed 
woodcut).  It  represents  the  player  just  ready  to 
swing  round  his  outstretched  arm,  so  as  to  describe 
with  it  ft  semicircle  in  the  air,  and  thus,  with  his 
eoUccterl  :force,  to  project  the  discus  at  an  angle  of 
forty-Oo  degrees,  at  the  same  time  springing  for- 
ward K)  as  to  give  it  the  impetus  of  his  whole  body. 
Difr.tim  '^fito  eontorquet  turbine,  et  ipte  prneqvi- 


By  metaphor,  the  term  dUau  was  an>l>sd  to  & 
niirror'  (vid.  Specdldh)  ;  to  the  orb  of  the  sun  as 
seen  by  us  ;  and  to  a  flat  round  plate  used  to  hold 
meat,  whence  the  English  iiah. 

Sometimes  a  heavy  mass  of  a  spherical  form  (06- 
Aof)  was  used  instead  nf  a  discus,  as  when  the 
Greeks  at  the  funeral  games  contended  for  a  lump 
of  iron,  which  was  to  be  given  to  him  who  could 
throw  it  farthixt.*  The  ooXo(  was  perforated  in  the 
centre,  so  W  \t  a  rope  or  thong  might  be  passed 
through,  an.'',  used  in  throwmg  it.*  In  this  form  the 
difcrbolia  n  still  practised  by  the  mountaineers  of 
'hs  cactni  of  Appenzell,  in  Switzerland.  They 
Aecl  tw\-<  a  year  to  throw  round  stones  of  great 
viigiit  tflc'  aire.    This  they  do  by  a  sudden  leap 

t  (V. , »lii,  m-Xt  v_J.  (Stu., TlMb.,  'i.,  Tta.)  —  1  (11., 
tvlLtik.  *t  -^  >V  nt<.  8«n.,  Imag.,  i..  M.— Woleknr,  ad 
Iwi)— i  •.■|U«.Ot,».,t<,  /  :  .-«.  (Stetiut, I.  c.)— T.  (Bruoek., 
U*...,  ii.,p.4M.)— 8.  (n.,iiiii.,4M-8M.)-t.  (EnUwtb., Bctn- 
k«.Vy,  p.  *5I.) 


and  forcible  swinging  of  the  whole  body.  'Ihe  .lami 
stone  is  taken  by  all,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ancjeal 
discus  and  oo7^' :  he  who  aeods  it  to  the  greateti 
distance  receives  a  public  prize.  The  stone  is  liAol 
as  high  as  the  right  shoulder  (see  woodcut ;  tf'i^ 
fiaSioio')  before  l^ing  projected.* 

DISPENSATOR.  (Vid.  Calcolatot .) 
DITHYRATHBUS.  {Vid.  Csoios,  p.  S47.) 
DIVERSO'RIUM.  (Vid.  Caoposa.) 
DIVINATIO  is,  according  to  Cicero,'  a  preson- 
sion  and  a  knowledge  of  future  things  :  or,  accord- 
ing to  Chrysippus,*  a  power  in  man  which  foresees 
and  explains  those  signs  which  the  gods  throw  ii 
his  way,  and  the  diviner  must  therefore  know  the 
disposition  of  the  gods  towards  men,  the  import  cl 
their  signs,  and  by  what  means  these  signs  are  to 
be  obtained.  .According  to  this  latter  definition,  (h« 
meaning  of  the  Latin  word  divinalio  is  narrower 
than  that  of  the  Greek  ftavruii,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  signifies  any  means  by  which  the  decrees  of 
the  gods  can  be  discovered,  the  natural  as  well  as 
the  artificial ;  that  is  to  say,  the  seers  and  the  on- 
cles,  where  the  will  of  the  gods  is  revealed  by  inspi 
ration,  as  well  as  the  divinatio  in  the  sense  of  Cbty- 
sippus.  In  the  one,  man  is  the  passive  agent 
through  which  the  deity  reveals  the  future ;  while 
in  the  other,  man  discovers  it  by  his  own  skill  « 
experience,  without  any  pretension  to  inspiratkw. 
As,  however,  the  seer  or  vates  was  also  frequently 
called  divinus,  we  shall  treat,  under  this  head,  U 
seers  as  well  as  of  other  kinds  of  divinatio.  Tte 
subject  of  oracles  is  discussed  in  a  separate  article. 
{Vid.  Okhcvlvm.) 

The  belief  that  the  decrees  of  the  divine  «il 
were  occasionally  revealed  by  the  deity  himself,  Ji 
could  be  discovered  by  certain  individuals,  is  om 
which  the  classical  nations  of  antiquity  had,  in  C'iro- 
mon  with  many  other  nations,  before  the  attainment 
of  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual  cultivation.  la 
early  ages  such  a  belief  was  natural,  and  perhapa 
founded  on  the  feeling  of  a  very  close  connexiim 
between  man,  God,  and  nature.  But  in  the  course 
of  time,  when  men  became  more  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  this  belief  was  abandoned,  at 
least  by  the  more  enlightened  minds,  while  the  mul- 
titudes still  continued  to  adhere  to  it ;  and  the  gov- 
ernments, seeing  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
it,  not  oitly  countenanced,  hot  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported it. 

The  seers  or  ^uvr«r,  who,  under  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  gods,  chiefly  that  of  Apollo,  annoonced 
the  future,  seem  originally  to  have  been  connected 
with  certain  places  where  oracles  were  given  ;  bm 
in  subsequent  times  they  formed  a  distinct  class  of 
persons,  independent  of  any  locality ;  one  of  then 
is  Calchas  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Apollo,  the  god 
of  prophecy,  was  generally  the  sonrce  from  which 
the  seers,  as  well  as  other  diviners,  derived  tlieir 
knowledge.  In  many  families  of  seers  the  inspired 
knowledge  of  the  future  was  considered  to  be  he- 
reditary, and  to  be  transmitted  from  father  to  son 
To  these  families  belonged  the  lamids,*  who  bam 
Olympia  spread  over  a  considerable  part  of  Greece : 
the  Branchids,  near  Miletus  ;*  the  Eumolpids,  Ml 
Athens  and  Eleusis ;  the  Clytiads,'  the  Tclliads,* 
the  Acarnanian  seers,  and  others.  Some  of  ihei* 
families  retained  their  celebrity  till  a  very  late  p* 
riod  of  Grecian  history.  The  mantels  made  then 
revelations  either  when  requested  to  do  so  on  im- 
portant emergencies,  or  they  made  them  spoota 
neously  whenever  they  thouj^t  it  necessary,  eithei 


1.  (H.,  ixiii.,  481.)— 9  (Kliel,  SchiUaniig  der  0<lai{ne!ta< 
dar  Schweitt,  i.,  p.  174.)  -S.  (Da  Dirin.,  i.,  l.)~4.  (CicDa 
Diris.,  ii.,  U.)  —  i.  (Paua,  in.,  11,  t  S.  Ac.  —  Bfl^h  ad  Piaa- 
Ol.,  Ti.,p.  1».)— «.  (Canon.,  33.)  -7.  (Pana.,  Ti,  17jt4)-« 
(Band-,  Tiii.,  17.— Pana.,  x.,  1, 4  4,  *c.— Uanid„  ir,  rj 
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•  pre  ieo:  atmie  calamity  or  to  stimulate  their  coun- 
rymen  to  something  beneficial.  The  civil  govern- 
ment of  Athens  not  only  tolerated,  but  protected 
and  honoured  them ;  and  Cicero'  says,  that  the  man- 
tels were  present  in  all  the  public  assemblies  of  the 
Athenians.*  Along  with  the  seers  we  may  also 
meotion  the  Bacides  and  the  Sibylls.  Both  existed 
Gtom  a  very  remote  time,  and  were  distinct  from 
the  maoteis  so  far  as  they  pretended  to  derive  their 
knondedge  of  the  future  from  sacred  books  Otp)7<7/«>0 
which  they  confiulted,  and  which  were  in  some  pla- 
ces, as  at  Athens  and  Rome,  kept  by  the  govern- 
ment or  some  especial  officers,  in  the  acropolis  and 
in  the  most  revered  sanctuary.  Bacis  was,  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias,'  in  Bceotia,  a  general  name  for  a 
man  inspired  by  nymphs.  The  scholiast  on  Aris- 
tofdianes*  and  .£lian*  mention  three  oiiginal  Baci- 
des, one  of  Eleon  in  Bsotia,  a  second  of  Athens, 
and  a  third  of  Caphys  in  Arcadia.*  From  these 
three  Bacides  all  others  were  said  to  be  descended, 
and  to  have  derived  their  name.  Antichares,'  Mu- 
scus,*  Euclous  of  Cyprus,'  and  Lycus,  son  of  Pan- 
dion,"  probably  belonged  to  the  Bacides.  The  Sib- 
ylle  were  prophetic  women,  probably  of  Asiatic  or- 
igin, whose  peculiar  custom  seems  to  have  been  to 
wander  with  their  sacred  books  from  place  to  place." 
iE3ian"  states  that,  according  to  some  authors, 
there  were  four  Sibyllce,  the  Erythrsan,  the  Sa- 
mian,  the  Egyptian,  and  the  Sardinian ;  but  that 
others  added  si.v  more,  among  whom  there  was  one 
called  the  Camtean,  and  another  called  the  Jewish 
Sibylla.  Compare  Suidas,"  and  Pausanias,'*  who 
has  devoted  a  whole  chapter  to  the  Sibyllae,  in 
which,  however,  he  does  not  clearly  distinguish  be- 
titeen  the  Sibylls  properly  so  called,  and  other  wom- 
en who  travelled  about  and  made  the  prophetic  art 
their  profession,  and  who  seem  to  have  been  very 
oamerous  in  all  parts  of  the  ancient  world.**  The 
Sibylla  whose  books  gained  so  great  an  importance 
It  Rome  was,  according  to  Varro,"  the  Erytbrean : 
&a  Ujrks  which  she  was  said  to  have  sold  to  one 
of  the  Tarqnins  were  carefully  concealed  from  the 
public,  and  only  accessible  to  the  duumvirs.  The 
early  existence  of  the  Sibyllae  is  not  as  certain  as 
that  of  the  Bacides ;  but  in  some  legends  of  a  late 
date  they  occur  even  in  the  period  previous  to  the 
Trojan  war,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  an 
early  period  every  town  in  Greece  had  its  prophe- 
cies by  some  Bacis  or  Sibylla."  They  seem  to 
have  retained  their  celebrity  down  to  the  time  of 
Antiochus  and  Demetrius." 

Besides  these  more  respectable  prophets  and 
prophetesses,  there  were  numbers  of  diviners  of  an 
inferior  order  (,xp'l''l"'^7'')>  who  made  it  thei' 
bosineas  to  explain  all  sorts  of  signs,  and  to  tell 
fortunes.  They  weie,  however,  more  particularly 
popular  with  the  lower  orders,  who  are  everywhere 
most  ready  to  believe  what  is  most  ir-arvellous  and 
least  entitled  to  belief  This  class  of  diviners, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  Hntil  a 
comparatively  late  period,"  and  to  have  been  looked 
open,  even  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  ar  nuisances 
to  the  public. 

These  soothsayers  lead  us  naturally  to  the  mode 
«f  divination,  of  which  such  frequent  use  was  made 
by  the  ancients  in  all  the  affairs  of  public  and  pri- 
vate life,  and  which  chiefly  consisted  in  the  inter- 

1.  (De  DiviniU.,  i.,  43.)  —  2.  (Compare  Aiiitoph.,  Pax,  103S, 
ir.til  the  ichol.  —  Nab.,  3tl5,  &c.,  and  the  Bchol.  —  I^org.,  c. 
Lwerat.,  p.  IM.)— 3.  (i.,  IS,  t  0,  rampued  with  ir.,  S7,  t  »■>— 
t  (P«i,  lODV.)  — S.  (V.  II.,xii.,  3S.)  — 6.  (Comptra  Ariitoph., 
Bjijt.,  1S3,  998.— Atcs,  9«3.— Clem.  Alei.,  Stroin.,  i.,  3S8.)— 7. 
(Him^J,  ».,  43.)— 8.  (Herod.,  rii.,  8.)— 9.  (Pao«.,  x.,  IS,  t  «.)— 
10.  (P»u«.,  I.  c)  —  11.  (I.iT.,  i.,  7.)  — 12.  (V.  II.,  xii.,  3S.)— 13. 
{•.  T  ZflhiUai  >—  14.  (I.,  12.)  — 15.  (Clem.  Alex.,  Sttom.,  i., 
«»)— 18  vt  Lacumt  •  «.)  — 17.  (Pani.,  1.  c.)  — 18.  (See 
^ielnhT,  Hat.  ol  Rome     .  r   MS,  Ac)— 19.  (Thucyd.,  ii.,  21. 
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pretation  of  numberless  signs  and  phenomena.  N« 
public  undertaking  of  any  consequence  was  evei 
entered  upon  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  without 
consulting  the  will  of  the  gods,  by  observing  thn 
signs  which  they  sent,  especially  those  in  the  sac- 
rifices offered  for  the  purpose,  and  by  which  they 
were  thought  to  indicate  the  success  or  the  failure 
of  the  undertaking.  For  this  kind  of  divination  no 
divine  inspiration  was  thought  necessary,  but  mere- 
ly experience  and  a  certain  knowledge  acquired  by 
routine ;  and  although,  in  some  cases,  priests  were 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  observing  and  explain- 
ing signs  {vid.  Ausur,  Hakusfex),  yet  on  any  sud- 
den emergency,  especially  in  private  affairs,  any 
one  who  met  with  something  extraordinary  might 
act  as  his  own  interpreter.  The  principal  signs  by 
which  the  gods  were  thought  to  declare  their  will, 
were  things  connected  with  the  offering  of  sacrifi- 
ces, the  flight  and  voice  of  birds,  all  kinds  of  nat- 
ural phenomena,  ui  Jinary  as  well  as  extraordinarr 
and  dreams. 

The  interpretation  of  signs  of  the  first  class  {Upo 
/tavreia  or  UpooKoma,  haruspicium  or  ars  haruMpicina) 
was,  according  to  iEschylus,'  the  invention  of  Pro- 
metheus. It  seems  to  have  been  most  cultivated  by 
the  Etruscans,  among  whom  it  was  raised  into  a 
complete  science,  and  from  whom  it  passed  to  the 
Romans  Sacrifices  were  either  offered  for  the 
special  purpose  of  consulting  the  gods,  or  in  the  or- 
dinary way  ;  but  in  both  cases  the  signs  were  ob- 
served, and  when  they  were  propitious,  the  sacri- 
fice was  said  KoXXispelv.  The  principal  points  that 
were  generally  observed  were,  1.  The  manner  in 
which  the  victim  approached  to  the  altar,  whether 
uttering  a  sound  or  not ;  the  former  was  consider 
ed  a  favourable  omen  in  the  sacrifice  at  the  Panio- 
nium.*  3.  The  nature  of  the  intestintts  with  ro> 
spect  to  their  colour  and  smoothness ;''  the  livei 
and  bile  were  of  particular  importance.  { VH.  CA»vr 
ExToROH.)  3.  The  nature  of  the  Hame  which  con- 
sumed the  sacrifice  ;*  hence  the  words  TrvpojiavTeia, 
l/nnpa  oriiiaTa,  ^Xoyaira  ori/iaTa.  That  the  smok<! 
rising  from  the  altar,  the  libation,  and  various  other 
things  offered  to  the  gods,  were  likewise  consicered 
as  a  means  through  which  the  will  of  the  gods  might 
bo  learned,  is  clear  from  the  names  xawvouavrtui, 
MSavouavreia,  Kotdo/tavTeia,  and  others.  Especial 
care  was  also  taken,  during  a  sacrifice,  that  no  inau- 
spicious or  frivolous  words  were  uttered  by  any  of  tho 
by-slanders :  hence  the  admonitions  of  the  priests, 
ci^/utTe  and  evipji/ila,  or  aiyure,  oiuiruTe,  faveie  tin- 
gvu,  and  others ;  for  improper  expressions  were 
not  only  thought  to  pollute  and  profane  the  sacred 
art,  but  to  be  unlucky  omens  (dva^ii/tla,  xXyiovet, 
^^jiOi,  ^uvai,  or  bji^ai*). 

The  art  of  interpreting  signs  of  the  second  class 
was  called  oluvtanKri,  augurium  or  autficium.  It 
was,  like  the  former,  common  to  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, but  was  never  developed  mtu  so  complete  a 
system  by  the  former  as  by  the  latter ;  nor  did  it 
ever  attain  the  same  degree  of  importance  in  Greece 
as  it  did  at  Rome.  ( Vid.  Auspicium.)  The  Greeks, 
when  observing  the  flight  of  birds,  turned  their  face 
towards  the  north,  and  then  a  bird  appearing  to  the 
right  (east),  especially  an  eagle,  a  heron,  or  a  fal 
con,  was  a  favourable  sign,*  while  birds  appearing 
to  the  left  (west)  were  considered  ns  unlucky  signs.' 
Sometimes  the  mere  appearance  of  a  bird  was 
thought  sufficient :  thus  the  Athenians  always  con- 
sidered the  apjiearance  of  an  owl  as  a  lucky  sign  , 
hence  the  proverb,  yXaif  iTrrarat,  *'  the  owl  is  out," 


1.  (Prom.  Vino..,  492,  Ac.)— 2  (Stral>..  rili ,  p.  384.— Com 
pere  Paul.,  ir.,  32, 4  3.)— 3.  (.Sice,  Rom.,  493  — Etirip.,  Elect 
833.)— 4.  (Sue  Valckentcr  «1  Euiip.,  Fhnn.,  1261.)— S.  (Find, 
01.,  Ti.,  lia.— II.,  ii..  41  /— 8  (Horn.,  U.,  xir.,  274.  xxit.,  310 
— Od.,  XT.,  i24.)-7.  (Uom,  L.  xii.,  201,  230.— Feitui,  •  t 
Sinietna  Area.) 
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DIVINATIO. 


ifivuHiiim. 


I.  It ,  we  bave  good  luck.  Uther  animals  appearine 
unexpectedly,  especially  to  travellers  on  their  road 
{tvoiia  aifiBo7M)y  were  also  thought  ominous ;  and 
at  Athens  it  was  considered  a  very  unlucky  omen 
when  a  weasel  appeared  during  the  assembly  of  the 
People.'  Superstitions  of  this  kind  ate  still  met 
with  in  several  European  countries.  Various  other 
means  were  used  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  gods, 
sue!)  as  the  oLdnpo/iavTeia,  or  divination  by  placing 
<traws  on  red-hot  iron ;  the  fiohii/iavrela,  by  ob- 
serving the  figures  which  melted  lead  formed ;  the 
SoTavoftavrtia,  or  divination  hy  writing  one's  own 
name  un  herbs  and  leaves,  which  were  then  ex- 
posed to  the  wind,  See. 

Of  greater  importance  than  the  appearance  of  an- 
imals, at  least  to  the  Greeks,  were  the  phenomena 
in  the  heavens,  particularly  during  any  public  trans- 
action. They  were  not  only  observed  and  interpret- 
ed by  private  individuals  in  their  own  aflairs,  but 
by  the  public  magistrates.  The  Spartan  cphors,  as 
we  learn  from  Plutarch,*  made  regular  observations 
in  the  heavens  every  ninth  year  during  the  night ; 
and  the  family  of  the  Pythaists,  of  Athens,  made 
similar  observations  every  year  before  the  theoris 
set  sail  for  Delos.*  Among  the  unlucky  phenomena 
in  the  heavens  {dioariiieia,  signa  or  portcnta)  were 
thunder  and  lightning,*  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or 
moon,*  earthquakes,*  rain  of  blood,  stones,  milk, 
&.C.'  Any  one  of  these  signs  was  sufGcieni  at  .Ath- 
ens to  break  up  the  assembly  of  the  people."  In 
common  life,  things  apparently  of  no  importance, 
when  occurring  at  a  critical  moment,  were  thought 
by  the  ancients  to  be  signs  sent  by  the  gods,  from 
which  conclusions  might  be  drawn  respecting  the 
future.  Among  these  common  occurrences  we  may 
mention  sneezing,'  twinkling  of  the  eyes,"  tinkling 
«f  the  ears,  and  numberless  other  things  which  we 
cannot  here  enumerate  Some  of  them  have  re- 
tained their  significance  with  the  superstitious  mul- 
titude down  to  the  present  day. 

The  art  of  interpreting  dreams  (ivetpoiroXin),  which 
bad  probably  been  introduced  into  Europe  from  Asia, 
where  it  is  still  a  universal  practice,  seems  in  the 
Homeric  age  to  have  been  held  in  high  esteem ;  for 
dreams  were  said  to  be  sent  by  Zeus."  In  subse- 
quent times,  that  class  of  diviners  who  occupied 
themselves  with  the  interpretation  of  dreams  seems 
to  have  been  very  numerous  and  popular ;  but  they 
never  enjoyed  any  protection  from  the  state,  and 
were  chiefly  resorted  to  by  private  individuals. 
Some  persons  are  said  to  have  gained  their  liveli- 
hood by  this  profession."  Respecting  the  oracles 
which  were  obtained  by  passing  a  night  and  dream- 
ing in  a  temple,  see  Oracvluh. 

For  farther  information  concerning  the  art  of 
divination  in  general,  see  Cicero's  work  De  Divi- 
luuione.  The  /lavTixv  of  the  Greeks  is  treated  of  at 
some  length  by  Wachsmuth." 

The  word  divinatio  was  used  in  a  particular  man- 
ner by  the  Romans  as  a  law-term,  which  requires 
some  explanation.  If  in  any  case  two  or  more  ac- 
cusers came  forward  against  one  and  the  same  in- 
dividual, it  was,  as  the  phrase  ran,  dccidtd  by  diti- 
nalio  who  should  he  the  chief  or  real  accuser,  whom 
the  others  then  joined  as  subscriptores,  i.  e.,  by  put- 
ting their  names  to  the  charge  brought  against  the 

1.  (Aristoph.,  Ecclei.,  7S3.)— S.  (AgMil.,  11.)— 3.  (MOUar.Do- 
ians,  ii.,3, 4 14.)— 4.  (Ariitoph.,  Ecclu.  7t3.— Euitath.  id  Ham., 
OU.,  IX.,  104.)— S.  (Thucyd.,  vii.,  JO.)— «.  (Xcn.,  Hel.,  i».,  T,  ♦  4.) 
—7.  (Horn.,  II.,  xi.,  5J,  &c.— Cic,  De  Divin.,  i.,  43.)— 8.  (SchA- 
nttttQ.  Do  Comit.  Alhen  ,  p.  146,  Ac,  tranal.) — B.  (Horn.,  Od., 
CTii,Ml,  with  note  nf  Eustoth. — Xen.,  Anab., iii.,S,40. — Pint., 
TlMiEijt.,  13.- Ovid,  Hbroid.,  19,  151.— l-ropert.,  li.,  8,33.)— 10. 
(Theocrit.,  lii.,  37.— "laut.,  Pwnd.,  1.,  li.,  IDS.- Camp.ire  WOstt- 
BUB  ad  Theocrit.,  1.  c.)^ll.  (Horn.,  11.,  i.,  63  ;  ii.,  init.— Od., 
IT.,  841:  xi».,  4S7.)— 18.  'Plut.,  Aristid.,  47.)- 13.  (HeUen.  Al- 
Mrtb.,  ii ,  S,  p.  3H,  ix.—Camftn  ThirlwaU'i  Ilist.  of  Greece, 
l.  p.  sot,  Ac.) 


ofTendei.  This  transaction,  by  which  one  of  t 
al  accusers  was  selected  to  conduct  the  aoeusatioo  , 
was  called  divinatio,  as  the  question  here  was  not 
about  facts,  but  about  something  which  was  to  be 
done,  and  which  could  not  be  foimd  out  but  by  wit> 
nesses  or  written  documents ;  so  that  the  judice* 
had,  as  it  were,  to  divine  the  course  which  they 
had  to  take.'  Hence  the  oratio  of  Cicero,  in  which 
he  tries  to  show  that  he,  and  not  Q.  Csciliua  Niger, 
ought  to  conduct  the  accusation  against  Verres,  it 
called  Divinatio  in  Cacilium.* 

DIVI'SOR.     (Virf.  Ambitos.) 

DIVO'RTIUM,  generally  a  separation,  and,  in  a 
special  sense,  a  dissolution  of  marriage.  A  Roman 
marriage  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  wife  oi 
husband,  and  by  divortium  or  separation  in  the  life- 
time of  the  husband  and  wife. 

Divorce,  or  the  absolute  determination  of  the  m?  r- 
riage  relation,  always  existed  in  the  Roman  pohty 
so  far  back  as  we  know  anything  of  it ;  and  there 
might  be  divorce  both  in  the  case  of  a  marriage 
with  conventio  in  manum,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
marriage  when  there  was  no  conventio,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  relation  of  the  wife  to  her  own  tamiiia 
still  continued.  The  statement  of  Plutarch,'  that 
the  husband  alone  had  originally  the  power  of  ef- 
fecting a  divorce,  may  be  true ;  but  we  cannot  rely 
altogether  on  snch  an  authority.  As  one  essential 
part  of  a  marriage  was  the  consent  and  conjugal 
affection  of  the  parties,  it  was  considered  that  thi* 
affection  was  necessary  to  its  continuance,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, either  parly  might  declare  his  or  her  !•• 
tention  to  dissolve  the  connexion.  No  judicial  dfr 
cree,  and  no  interference  of  any  public  authority, 
was  requisite  to  dissolve  a  marriage.  Filii  familiM, 
of  course,  required  the  consent  of  those  in  whoM 
power  they  were.  The  first  instance  of  divorce  it 
Rome  is  said  to  have  occurred  about  B.C.  33^ 
when  Sp.  Carvilius  Ruga  put  away  his  wife*  on  the 
ground  of  barrenness;  it  is  added  that  bis  conduct 
was  generally  condemned.  The  real  meaning  of 
the  story  is  explainef<  by  Savigny  with  his  nsut 
acutenese* 

Towards  the  ialUir  part  of  the  Republic,  and  un- 
der the  Lmpire,  divorces  became  very  commoa 
Pompey  divorced  his  wife  Mucia  for  alleged  adul- 
tery, and  his  conduct  was  approved  ,*  and  Cicero 
speaks  of  Paula  Valeria'  as  being  ready  to  serve 
her  husband,  on  his  return  from  his  province,  wilh 
notice  of  divorce.*  Cicero  himself  divorced  hit 
wife  Terentia,  after  living  with  her  thirty  year*, 
and  married  a  young  woman.  If  a  husband  di- 
vorced his  wife,  the  wife's  dos,  as  a  general  rule, 
was  restored  {vid.  Dos)-,  and  the  same  was  the 
case  when  the  divorce  took  place  by  mutual  con- 
sent. As  divorce  became  more  common,  aKempt* 
were  made  to  check  it  indirectly,  by  affixin/  peci- 
niary  penalties  or  pecuniary  loss  to  the  part/  wb  .ae 
conduct  rendered  the  divorce  necessary.  This  was 
part  of  the  object  of  the  lex  Papia  Poppsa,  and  of 
the  rules  as  to  the  retentio  dotis  and  judicium  mo- 
rum.  There  was  the  retentio  dotis  propter  Ubeme, 
when  the  divorce  was  caused  by  the  fault  of  the 
wife,  or  of  her  father,  in  whose  power  she  was : 
three  sixths  of  the  dos  was  the  limit  of  what  oouM 
be  so  retained.  On  account  of  matters  morum  gra- 
viorum,  such  as  adultery,  a  sixth  part  might  be  re- 
tained ;  in  the  case  of  matters  roorum  leviomm, 
one  eighth.  The  husband,  when  in  fault,  was  pun- 
ished by  being  required  to  return  the  dos  earlier 


1.  (Asconiut  in  Argum.  ad  Cic,  Dirinat.  in  Cecil.,  p  99,  «A 
Orelli.)— S.  (Compare  c.  13  and  30  of  the  Oratio,  and  Gellina,!!- 
4.)— 3.  (Romul.,  22.)— 4.  (Aul.  Coll.,  ir.,  3 ;  xrii., SI.— VU. Hai. 
ii.,  1,  ♦  4  )— 5.  (Zeitichrift,  &c.,  T.,se9.)— «.  (Cic,  Ep  ad  Aa. 
i.,  IS.)— 7.  (Ep.  tul  Fam.,  nii.,  7.)— 8.  (Caipu*  Jot  .  vi.,lM 
4tc.— Mart.,  VI..  7.) 
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Ihiiii  it  «ra8  otherwise  returnable.  After  the  di- 
ToiCfc,  either  party  might  marry  again. 

By  the  lex  Papia  Poppiea,  a  fre^woman  who  had 
married  her  patronus  could  not  divorce  herself; 
Ibeie  appears  to  have  been  n :  other  class  of  persons 
wibjected  to  this  incapacity. 

Corresponding  to  the  forms  of  marriage  by  con- 
brreatio  and  coemtio,  there  were  the  forms  of  di- 
vorce by  diffiureatio  and  retnancipatio.  According 
to  FestDs,'  difiarreatio  was  a  kind  of  religious  cer- 
tawny,  so  called,  "  quia  fiebat  farreo  libo  adhibito," 
ty  which  a  marriage  was  dissolved ;  and  Plutarch* 
has  been  sapposed  to  allude  to  this  ceremony  in  the 
ease  of  a  divorce  between  the  flamen  dialis  and  his 
wife.  It  is  said  that  originally  marriages  contract- 
ed by  confarreatio  were  indissoluble ,  and  in  a  later 
age,  this  was  the  case  with  the  marriage  of  the  Ha- 
men  dialis,'  who  was  married  by  confarreatio.  In 
the  case  referred  to  by  Plutarch,  the  emperor  au- 
thorized the  divorce.  A  marriage  by  coemtio  was 
dissolved  by  remancipatio.*  In  course  of  time  less 
ceremony  was  used,  but  still  some  distinct  notice 
or  declaration  of  intention  was  necessary  to  consti- 
tute a  divorce  :  the  simple  fact  of  either  party  con- 
tracting another  marriage  was  not  a  legal  divorce.* 
The  ceremony  of  breaking  the  nupiiaUa  tabula,'  or 
uf  taking  the  keys  of  the  house  from  the  woman 
and  turning  her  out  of  doois,  were  probably  consid- 
eied  to  be  acts  of  themselves  significant  enough, 
though  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  were  general- 
ly accompanied  with  declarations  that  could  not  be 
misunderstood.  The  general  practice  was  appa- 
rently to  deliver  a  written  notice,  and  perhaps  to  as- 
sign a  reason  In  the  case  of  Paula  Valeria,  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  no  reason  was  assigned.  By  the 
lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis,  it  was  provided  that  there 
should  be  seven  witnesses  to  a  divorce,  Roman  cil- 
iieas  of  full  age  (jmbera),  and  a  freedman  of  the 
fatty  who  made  the  divorce. 

Under  the  Christian  emperors  divorce  was  pun- 
•hed  in  various  ways,  but  still  the  power  of  di- 
force  reniamed,  as  before,  subject  to  the  observ- 
ance of  certain  forms.  Tbeodosius  and  Valentin- 
ian  IIL,  and  subsequently  Justinian,  made  various 
laws,  by  which  punishment  was  imposed,  not  only 
on  the  party  who  gave  good  cause  for  the  divorce, 
or  who  without  any  good  cause  made  a  divorce,  but 
also  00  both  parties  when  they  dissolved  the  mar- 
riage by  agreement  without  goiod  legal  cause.  The 
peniuties  in  such  cases  varied  with  the  circumstan- 
ces ;  they  were  both  pecuniary  and  personal. 

The  term  repudiam,  it  is  said,  properly  applies  to 
a  marriage  only  contracted  (tid.  SpoHSiiLu),  and  di- 
voitinm  to  an  actual  marriage  ;^  but  sometimes  di- 
voitium  and  repudium  appear  to  be  used  indifferent- 
ly. The  phrases  to  express  a  divorce  are  nuncinm 
lemittere,  divortium  facere ;  and  the  form  of  words 
might  be  as  follow  :  "  Tiuu  re*  tibi  habeto,  liuu 
ta  tibi  agito:'*  The  phrase  used  to  express  the 
renunciation  of  a  marriage  contract  were  renun- 
tiare  repudium,  repudium  remittere,  dicere,  and  re- 
(wdiare ;  and  the  form  of  words  might  be,  "  Condi- 
tione  tua  non  utor.'" 

For  the  subject  of  Greek  divorce,  see  AIIOAEI- 
tEQ£  AIKH,  and  Mabbiaob,  Gbeik. 

DO  CAN  A  (Aoxavo,  ru :  from  do/tof,  a  beam)  was 
an  ancient  symbolical  representation  of  the  Dios- 
eori  (Castor  and  Polydeuces)  at  Sparta.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  upright  beams,  with  others  laid  across 
Ihem  transversely."  This  rude  symbol  of  fraternal 
laity  evidently  points  to  a  very  remote  age,  in 
irhieh  scarcely  any  attempts  in  sculpture  can  have 


I  (»  T.  DiflarrcaHo.)— S.  (QniEst.  Rom.,  30.)— 3.  (Cell.,  x., 
I1H4.  (Feftni,  1. 1.  RamancicaUa.)— S.  (Cic,  Orat.,  i..40.) 
t  (Tacit,  Ann., »., ».)— 7.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  18,  a.  101, 1»1.)— 8. 
(Cic.,  Phil., ».,«.)--«.  (Dig.  M,  tit.  2.— Ulp.,  Frag.,  vi.-Hei- 
-10.  (Plat.,  Vt  Amor.  Frat    i.,  o.  M.) 


been  made.  At  a  later  time,  when  works  ot  ait 
were  introduced  into  all  the  sphereti  of  ordinary 
life,  this  rude  and  ancient  object  of  worship,  like 
many  others  of  its  kind,  was  not  superseded  by  » 
more  appropriate  symbol.  The  Dioscuri  were  wor- 
shipped as  gods  of  war,  and  we  know  that  their  im- 
ages accompanied  the  Spartan  kings  whenever  they 
took  the  field  against  the  enemy.  But  when,  in  th(< 
year  504  B.C.,  the  two  kings,  during  their  invasion 
of  Attica,  faile<l  in  their  undertaking  on  account  ol 
their  secret  enmity  towards  each  other,  it  was  de 
creed  at  Sparta  that  in  future  only  one  king  should 
command  the  army,  and,  in  consequence,  shoald 
only  be  accompanied  by  one  of  the  images  of  the 
Dioscuri.'  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  images, 
accompanying  the  kings  into  the  fidd,  were  the  an- 
cient Mxava,  which  were  now  disjointed,  so  that 
one  half  of  the  symbol  remained  at  Srarta,  while 
the  other  was  t&en  into  the  field  b^ne  of  the 
kings.  Suidas  and  the  Etymologicun^iJagnum* 
state  that  doxava  was  the  name  of  the  graves  of  the 
Dioscuri  at  Sparta,  and  derived  from  the  verb  Si- 
XOftac.* 

DOCIMASIA  {doKifiaaiaj.  When  .any  citizen  of 
Athens  was  either  appointed  by  lot  or  chosen  by 
suffrage  {KXtipurd;  xai  aiperof)  to  hold  a  public  of- 
fice, he  was  obliged,  before  entering  on  its  duties, 
to  submit  to  a  Soniftaaia,  or  scrutiny  into  his  pre- 
vious life  and  conduct,  in  which  any  person  could 
object  to  him  as  unfit.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  archons,  the  senators,  the  strategi,  and  other 
magistrates.  The  examination,  or  anacrisis,  for  the 
archonship  was  conducted  by  the  senators,  or  in  the 
courts  of  the  helitea.*  The  SoKiiiaaia,  however,  was 
not  confined  to  persons  appointed  to  public  offices ; 
for  we  read  of  the  denouncement  of  a  scrutiny  {Iv- 
oyye/Ua  SoKi/iaaia^)  against  orators  who  spoke  .'ji 
the  assembly  while  leading  profligate  lives,  or  after 
having  committed  flagitious  crimes.  This  denounce- 
ment might  be  made  in  public  by  any  one  n-pof  So- 
Kt/taaiav  toC  ^im,  i.  e.,  to  compel  the  party  com- 
plained of  to  appear  before  a  court  of  justice,  and 
give  an  account  of  his  life  and  conduct.  If  found 
guilty,  he  was  punished  v^th  in/tla,  and  prohibited 
from  the  assemblies.* 

We  will  now  explain  the  phrase  uvipa  thai  Soki- 
fiaadifvai.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  every  Athenian 
became  an  ephebus,  and  after  two  years  was  en 
rolled  among  the  men,  so  that  he  could  be  present 
and  vote  at  the  assemblies.*  In  the  case  of  wards 
who  were  heirs  to  property,  this  enrolment  might 
take  place  before  the  expiration  of  the  two  yearei 
on  it's  being  established  by  a  SoKi/iaaia  that  the  youtk 
was  physically  qualified  to  discharge  any  duties  the 
statp  might  impose  upon  him.  If  so,  he  was  re- 
leased from  guardianship,  and  "became  a  man" 
(iv^p  tycvtro  or  idoKiima6if),  being  thereby  empow- 
ered to  enter  upon  his  inheritance,  and  enjoy  other 
privileges,  just  as  if  he  were  of  the  full  age  of  twen- 
ty.' We  may  add  that  the  statements  of  the  gram 
marians  and  orators  are  at  variance  on  this  point ; 
but  the  explanation  we  have  given  seems  the  best 
way  of  reconciling  them,  and  it  agrees  in  substance 
with  the  supposition  of  SchSmann,  "  that  among  the 
Athenians  no  one  period  was  appointed  for  enrol- 
ment, provided  that  it  was  not  done  before  the  at- 
tainment of  the  18th,  nor  after  the  completion  of 
the  SOth  year." 

DODHANS.    ( Vid.  As,  p.  1 10.) 

DOGMATICI  {SoyiiaTiKol),  the  oldest  of  the  med- 
ical sects  of  antiquity,  must  not  be  confounded  witn 
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DUtfMATICI. 


DOGftUnCI. 


Jie  philosophers  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Lairtius.' 
They  derived  their  name  from  doyiio,  a  pkilotopkiaU 
Unft  or  opmiim,  because  they  professed  to  follow 
the  opinions  of  Hippocrates,  whence  they  were 
sometimes  called  Hippocralici.  Thessalus,  the  son, 
and  Polybus,  the  son-in-law  of  Hippocrates,  were 
the  founders  of  this  sect,  about  B.C.  400,  which  en- 
joyed a  great  reputation,  and  held  undisputed  sway 
over  the  whole  medical  profession,  till  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Alexandrean  school  of  philosophy 
called  Empiria.  {Vid.  Ehpirici.)  After  the  rise 
of  this  spct,  for  some  centuries  every  physician 
ranged  himself  under  one  or  other  of  the  two  par- 
ties. The  different  arguments  brought  forward  on 
each  side  are  stated  with  such  clearness  and  ele- 
gance by  Celsus,*  that  the  passage  relating  to  the 
Dogmatici  is  here  given  at  full  length,  and  the  ob- 
iectlons  of  the  o'hcr  party  in  the  article  Ekpibici. 

The  Dogmatici  held  that  it  was  necessary  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  hidden  caiuet  of  diseases,  as 
well  as  the  more  evident  mue;  and  to  know  how 
the  naturai  actions  and  different  function*  of  the 
human  body  take  place,  which  necessarily  suppo- 
ses a  knowledge  of  the  interior  part*.  They  gave 
the  name  of  hidden  cause*  to  those  which  concern 
the  elements  or  principles  of  which  our  bodies  are 
composed,  and  the  occasion  of  good  or  ill  health. 
It  is  impossible,  said  they,  for  a  person  to  know 
how  to  set  about  curing  an  illness  unless  he  knows 
what  it  comes  from ;  since  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  must  treat  it  in  one  way,  if  diseases  in  general 
proceed  from  the  excess  or  deficiency  of  one  of 
the  four  elements,  as  some  philosophers  have  sup- 
posed; in  another  way,  if  all  the  malady  lies  in 
the  humours  of  the  body,  as  Heropbilus  thought ; 
in  another,  if  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  respira- 
tion, according  to  the  idea  of  Hippocrates  (alluding, 
probably,  to  the  work  Tlepl  ivauv,  De  Flatilms,  which 
IS  generally  considered  to  he  spurious) ;  in  another, 
if  the  blood  excites  Inflammation  by  passing  from 
the  veins  which  are  meant  to  contain  it  into  the 
vessels  that  ought  only  to  contain  air,  and  if  this 
inflammation  produces  the  extraordinary  movement 
of  the  blood  that  is  remarked  in  fever,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Erasistratus ;  and  in  another,  if  it  is 
by  means  of  corpuscles  which  atop  in  the  invisible 
passages  and  block  up  the  way,  as  Asclepiades  af- 
firms to  be  the  case.  If  this  be  granted,  it  must 
necessarily  appear  that,  uf  all  physicians,  he  will 
succeed  the  best  in  the  cure  of  diseases  who  un- 
derstands best  their  first  origin  and  cause.  The 
Dogmatici  did  not  deny  the '  necessity  of  experi- 
ments also ;  but  they  said  that  these  experiments 
could  nut  be  made,  and  never  had  been  made,  but 
by  reasoning.  They  added,  that  It  is  probable  that 
the  first  men,  or  those  who  first  applied  themselves 
to  medicine,  did  not  recommend  to  their  patjents 
the  first  thing  that  came  into  their  thoughts,  but 
that  they  deliberated  about  it,  and  that  experiment 
and  ose  then  let  them  know  if  they  had  reasoned 
justly  or  conjectured  happily.  It  mattered  little, 
said  they,  that  people  declared  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  remedies  had  been  the  subject  of  experiment 
from  the  first,  provided  they  confessed  that  these 
experiments  were  the  results  of  the  remoning  of 
tboee  who  tried  the  remedies.  They  went  on  to 
My,  that  we  often  see  new  sorts  of  diseases  break 
out,  for  which  neither  experiment  nor  custom  has 
yet  found  out  any  cure ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  whence  they  came  and  how 
Ihey  first  commenced,  for  otherwise  no  one  can  tell 
why,  in  such  an  emergency,  he  make?  use  of  one 
remedy  rather  than  another.  Suth  according  to 
the  Dogiratid,  are  the  reasons  why  a  physician 
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ought  to  try  and  discover  the  Udin  ccustt  of  d» 
eases.  As  for  the  evident  cause*,  wh.ch  are  anci 
as  can  easily  be  discovered  by  anybody,  and  when 
one  has  only  to  know  if  the  illness  proceeds  £rai> 
heat  or  from  cold,  from  having  eaten  tuo  UiUe  « 
too  much,  and  the  like,  they  said  it  was  ne-'rseaiy 
to  inform  one's  self  of  all  that,  and  make  on  it  tb« 
suitable  reflections ;  but  they  did  not  think  iha 
one  ought  to  stop  there  without  going  any  ficlher 
They  said  again,  with  regard  to  the  natural  aelun*, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  know  wherefore  and  is 
what  manner  we  receive  the  air  into  our  luofi, 
and  why  we  afterward  expire  it ;  why  food  is  tatoi 
into  the  body,  how  it  is  there  prepared,  and  thei 
distributed  through  every  part  of  it ;  why  the  arter- 
ies are  subject  to  pulsation ;  what  is  the  cause  of 
sleep,  wakefulness,  &c. :  and  they  maintained  thai 
a  man  could  not  cure  the  diseases  relating  to  these 
several  functions  unless  he  were  able  to  explain  al 
these  phenomena.  To  give  an  example  taken  from 
the  process  of  digestion :  The  food,  said  these  phy 
sicians,  is  either  ground  in  the  stomach,  as  Eraste- 
tratus  thought ;  or  it  purifies,  according  to  the  n» 
tiou  of  Plistonicus,  a  disciple  of  Praxagoras ;  or  it 
is  concocted  by  a  peculiar  heat,  as  was  the  opioioa 
of  Hippocrates ;  or  else,  if  we  are  to  believe  Ascte- 
piades,  all  these  opinions  are  equally  erronecus,  and 
nothing  is  concocted,  hut  the  alimentary  matter  is 
distributed  throughout  the  body  in  the  same  crude 
state  in  which  it  was  taken  into  the  mouth.  How- 
ever much  they  differ  on  this  point,  they  all  agree 
that  the  sort  of  nourishment  proper  fur  a  sick  per- 
son will  vary  according  as  one  or  other  of  these 
opinions  be  supposed  to  be  the  true  one.  For  if  th* 
food  is  ground  to  pieces,  we  must  choose  that  kind 
which  is  most  easily  ground;  if  it  putrefies,  wr 
must  give  what  putrefies  most  quickly ;  if  it  is  em 
cocted  by  heat,  we  must  prefer  such  as  is  most  apt 
to  excite  heat ;  but  if  it  is  not  concocted,  we  noM 
not  select  any  of  the  above-mentioned  kinds  at 
food,  but  rather  such  as  will  remain  as  it  is  eaten 
and  change  the  least.  And  in  the  same  way  the) 
argued  that,  when  the  breathing  is  aflected,  or  then 
is  too  great  sleepinebs  or  wakefulness,  if  a  physi 
cian  understands  thoroughly  the  nature  of  theso  ph& 
nomena,  he  will  be  able  to  cure  the  diseases  con- 
nected with  them.  Lastly,  they  maintained  that,  at 
the  principal  pains  and  diseases  proceed  trom  the 
internal  part*,  it  is  impossible  for  a  person  to  ad- 
minister any  remedy  unless  he  is  acquainted  wlik 
these  parts.  They  therefore  contended  that  K  wu 
neotesary  to  open  dead  bodies  and  examine  the  dif- 
ferent viscera ;  but  that  it  was  much  the  best  way 
to  do  as  Herophilus  and  Erasistratus,  who  used  ta 
dissect  idlve  the  criminals  condemned  to  death  that 
were  put  into  their  hands,  and  who  were  thus  ensr 
bled  to  behold  during  life  those  parts  which  nature 
had  concealed,  and  to  contemplate  their  situatioo, 
colour,  figure,  size,  order,  hardness  or  softness, 
roughness  or  smoothness,  dec.  They  added,  that 
it  is  not  possible,  when  a  person  has  any  intc^al 
Illness,  to  know  what  is  the  cause  of  it,  unless  one 
is  exactly  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  all  the 
viscera,  nor  can  one  heal  any  part  without  dd> 
derstanding  its  nature  ;  that,  when  the  intestines 
protrude  through  a  wound,  a  person  who  does  not 
know  what  is  their  colour  when  in  a  healthy  siatc 
cannot  distinguish  the  sound  from  the  diseased 
parts,  nor  therefore  apply  proper  remedies,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  he  who  is  acquainted  with  the  nat- 
ural state  of  the  diseased  parts  will  undertake  th* 
cure  with  confidence  and  certainty ;  and  that,  ii 
short,  it  is  not  to  be  called  an  act  of  cruelty,  as  some 
persons  suppose  it,  to  seek  ibr  the  remedies  of  as 
immense  number  of  innocciu  persons  in  the  tnSer 
ings  of  a  f  v  t-iminal* 
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DOLADRA 


UOIABRA 


Socb  were  their  opinions,  and  tie  arguments  by 
which  tbey  supported  them.  Additional  infonna- 
ttoo  on  the  subject  may  be  found  in  various  parts 
of  Gaien's  works.' 

DOLABRji,  dim.  DOLABELLA  (o^A«;,  dim.  o/u- 
>:n),  a  chisel,  a  celt. 

For  the  purpose  of  planing  and  [mlishing  wood, 
ihe  ancients  used  either  the  adze,  which  was  impell- 
ed in  the  direction  exhibited  in  the  woodcut  at  page 
IIS  (tid.  Asoia),  or  the  chisel,  which  was  forced  in 
\he  opposite  direction,  i  «.,  from  the  body  of  the 
workiQan,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  at  page  62. 
On  account  ol  the  use  of  these  tools  in  ship-build- 
ing, Juvenal'  describes  the  merchant  as  trusting  his 
life  "  ligno  dolato."  Statues  also  were  made  by  the 
application  of  the  chisel.  "E  robore  dolatus,"* 
**trmicu8  dolamine  effigiatus."* 

The  chisel  used  by  stone-masons  is  represented 
at  the  bottom  of  the  monument,  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  woodcut  to  the  article  CiBcinni  (p.  352). 
Ashlar,  i.  <.,  stone  adapted  to  he  cut  and  smoothed 
by  the  chisel,  was  called  "lapis  dolabilis."  A  Greek 
epigram  represents  the  inscription  on  a  marble  tomb 
as  engraved  by  the  strokes  of  the  chisel  (Xaormrotc 
tfuXat^  KiKoXofiftivov*),  and  such  letters  are  called 
o/uAevrd  yptl/ifiaTa.' 

Dolabne  were  also  much  employed  in  the  opera- 
tions of  horticulture  and  agriculture.  A  small  sharp 
chisel  was  used  to  cut  out  the  dead  wood  from  the 
trunk  of  the  vine ;  an  instrument  of  the  same  form, 
though,  of  course,  much  more  blunt  and  rough,  and 
yet  called  by  the  same  name  (dolahdla),  was  em- 
ployed to  stir  up  the  ground  about  its  roots.'  This 
tool  was  likewise  used  to  refresh  the  soil  in  rose- 
beds  ;*  and  the  tame  term  "  dolabra"  is  applied  to 
the  spud,  or  small  spade,  which  the  ploughman  car- 
ried with  him  to  destroy  weeds.  Hence  the  ancient 
glossaries  translate  dolabra  "a  tool  for  digging" 
(jpvf) ;  and  Columella'  says,  with  a  view  to  this 
object,  "  Nee  minus  dolabra,  quam  vomere,  bubul- 
cns  utatur." 

It  must  have  been  in  a  form  very  similar  that  the 
dolabra  was  used  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  armies 
in  making  intrenchments  and  in  destroying  fortifi- 
cations. When  they  made  a  breach  in  the  wall  of 
a  city,  the  expression  is  "  Dolabris  perfregere  mu- 
mm.">*  In  what  manner  the  instrument  was  ap- 
plied vre  may  infer  from  the  statement  of  Livy," 
tbit  on  a  certain  occasion  soldiers  were  sent  "  with 
dolabrte  to  destroy  a  wall  from  its  foundation,"  and 
that  the  execution  of  this  task  was  easy,  because 
the  stones  of  which  the  wall  was  built  were  laid  in 
elay  or  mud,  and  not  in  mortar.  It  is  clear  that  the 
use  of  the  chisels  in  this  instance  was  to  insert 
them  between  the  stones,  so  as  to  remove  the  clay, 
and  in  doing  this,  to  loosen  and  destroy  the  wall." 
Dolabrs  abound  in  our  public  museums  and  in 
the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  being  known  under  the 
equivalent  name  of  "celts"  to  antiquaries,  who, 
however,  generally  use  the  word  without  under- 
standing its  true  sense."  "  Celtes"  is  an  old  Latin 
word  for  a  chisel,  probably  derived  from  ccdo,  to 
engrave.  Thus  the  phrase  "celte  tatlvantur  in 
$ilie^'  occurs  in  the  Vulgate  version  of  Job,"  and 
**  malleolo  el  celte  literatut  liUx"  in  an  inscription 
(oaod  at  Pola."  These  articles  are  fur  the  most 
patt  of  bronze,  mere  rarely  of  hard  stone.  They 
are  chiefly  found,  as  we  might  expect  from  the  ac- 
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j  count  of  their  use  given  by  Curtius,  Livy,  and  Vk 
I  citos,  in  ancieLt  earth-works  and  encampments,  iot 
I  in  varions  instances  a  great  number,  even  mote 
than  a  hundred,  have  been  discovered  together,  llie 
'  sizes  and  forms  which  they  present  are  as  vaiiuut 
:  as  the  uses  to  which  they  were  applied.    The  an- 
nexed woodcut  is  designed  to  show  a  few  of  tlir 
,  most  remarkable  varieties.    Fig.  1  is  ^m  a  cell 
'  found,  with  several  others,  and  with  a  nnmfaci  of 
Roman  coins,  at  KarnbrA  in  Cornwall.*    Its  leigih 
i  was  six  inches  without  the  haft,  which  was  no  doubt 
I  of  wood,  and  fixed  directly  into  the  socket  at  the 
top.    It  must  have  been  a  very  effective  implement 
for  removing  the  stones  in  the  wall  of  a  city  or  fnrtifi- 
I  cation,  after  they  had  been  first  shattered  und  loosen- 
ed in  some  degree  by  the  battering-ram.    The  ear 
or  loop  which  is  seen  in  this  and  many  other  celts, 
wonld  be  useful  to  suspend  them  from  the  soldier's 
!  girdle,  and  may  also  have  had  a  cord  or  chain  at 
I  tached  to  it  to  assist  in  drawing  back  the  celt  when 
I  ever  it  became  too  firmly  wedged   between  the 
stones  of  the  wall  which  it  was  intended  to  destroy. 
j     F^gs.  8  and  3  are  from  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  coUec- 
;  tion  in  the  British  Museum.    These  chisels  seem 
I  best  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  carpenter.    The  celt 
I  (fig.  4)  which  was  found  in  Fumess,  co.  Lancaster,' 
'  instead  of  being  shaped  to  receive,  or  to  be  inserted 
into  a  handle  like  the  three  preceding,  is  made 
'  thick,  smooth,  and  round  in  the  middle,  so  as  tn  be 
I  conveniently  manipulated  without  a  handle.    It  is 
nine  inches  long,  and  weighs  2  lb.  6  oz.     Its  sharp 
.  edge  is  like  that  of  a  common  hatchet,  and  may  ha  ve 
'  been  used  for  polishing  timber. 


On  the  other  band,  figs.  6,  6,  7  exactly  resemble 
the  knife  now  used  by  leatber-catters,  and  there- 
fore illustrate  the  account  given  by  Julius  Pollux, 
who  reckons  this  same  tool,  the  0X//117,  among  the 
ipyai^ta  tov  aicvroTO/iov.  This  instrument  was  also 
used  for  cutting  paper,  and  probably  in  the  same 
manner  (apWhi  ;(;apror6^of,  sicila'). 

The  following  woodcut  shows  a  small  btODM 


celt  liied  into  a  handle  of  stag's  horn,  and  theie 

I.  (Borlaae,  Ant.  of  Cornwall,  iii.,  13.)— 3.  ;Airhxa)i^ia,  i. 
p.  100.)— 3.  (Philax  ,  Gloas.^ 
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li>n>  exein^lilies  one  of  the  modes  of  attaching  the 
meidl  to  its  hail.  It  was  evidently  adapted  for  very 
6ae  work,  and  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  above- 
figured  celt  from  Cornwall.  It  was  found  in  an  an- 
cient tomb  in  Wiltshire.'  The  two  other  figures  in 
this  woodcut  represent  the  knife  used  in  sacrifices, 
as  it  is  ollen  exhibited  on  cameos  and  bas-reliefs,  bo 
Ing  the  "scena,"  '-sacena,"  or"dolabra  pontificalis" 
mentioned  by  Festus  ;*  and  the  "securis  dolabrata," 
or  hatchet  furnished  with  a  chisel,*  as  sculptured 
on  a  funereal  monument. 

DOL'ICHUS  (.iiXixof)-     (yid-  Stadiuh.) 

DO'LIUM,  a  cylindrical  vessel,  somewhat  resem- 
bling our  tubs  or  casks,  into  which  new  wine  was 
fut  to  let  it  ferment.  It  was  at  first  made  of  earth, 
n  the  time  of  Pliny,  wood  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  used  for  this  purpose  either  in  Greece  or  Rome. 
At  a  later  period  dolia  were  made  of  wood,  held  to- 
gether with  hoops.  Palladius*  speaks  of  dolia  con- 
taining two  hundred  congii:  it  is  incredible  that 
such  large  vessels  were  made  of  earth.  The  shape 
preferred  for  dolia  was  long,  and  of  a  small  diame- 
ter. Immediately  after  they  were  made  they  were 
covered  with  pitch,  and  subjected  to  a  farther  prep- 
aration, after  which  they  were  filled  with  wine,  but 
not  quite  to  the  brim,  and  placed  in  a  chamber  {cella 
einaria),  which  was  at  least  high  enough  above  the 
earth  to  have  windows.  Here  the  dolia  either  stood 
on  the  ground  or  were  let  into  it  (demersa,  deprusa, 
or  defossa).  Wine  which  would  not  keep  long  was 
drunk  from  the  dolia ;  that  which  improved  by  keep- 
ing was  transferred  from  them  to  amphora.  The 
eupa  and  teria  were  vessels  like  the  ddia,  and  used 
for  the  same  purpose.* 

DE  DOLO  MALO  ACTIO.    (Vid.  Culpa.) 

DOLUS  MALUS.    {Vid.  Cdupa.) 

DOMI'NIUM.  Dominium  signifies  quiritarian 
ownership,  or  property  in  a  thing ;  and  dominus,  or 
dominus  iegitimus,  is  the  owner.  Possessor  is  often 
used  by  lUtman  writers  as  equivalent  to  owner: 
bii'i  this  is  not  a  correct  use  of  the  word.  In  like 
Banner,  "to  have  ownership"  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed by  "possidere,"  and  the  thing  in  which 
there  is  property  is  sometimes  called  "  possessio."* 

The  complete  notion  of  property  or  ownership 
comprehends  the  determination  of  the  things  which 
may  be  the  objects  of  ownership ;  the  power  which 
a  man  may  have  over  such  subjects,  both  as  to  du- 
ration of  time  and  extent  of  enjoyment ;  the  modes 
in  which  ownership  may  be  acquired  and  lost ;  the 
persons  who  are  capable  of  acquiring,  transferring, 
or  losing  ownership. 

Res  is  the  general  name  for  anything.  The  chief 
division  of  res  is  into  res  divini  juris  and  res  hu- 
mani  juris.  Res  divini  juris  arc  those  which  are 
appropriated  to  religious  purposes,  namely,  res  sa- 
cra, sancts,  religiosiE  ;  and,  so  long  as  they  have 
'his  character,  they  cannot  be  objects  of  property. 
Res  human!  juris  are  all  other  things  that  can  be  the 
objects  of  property,  and  they  are  either  res  pub- 
Uctt  or  res  privatte.  Res  publicte  belong  to  the  cor- 
poration of  the  state,  and  can  only  become  private 
property  by  being  deprived  of  this  public  character. 
\Vid.  AaanaiM  Leges.)  Res  universitatis  are  the 
property  of  a  corporate  body,  which  are  not  the 
property  of  any  individual  of  the  corporation.  The 
phrase  res  nullius  is  ambiguous  ;  it  sometimes 
means  that  the  thing  cannot  be  the  property  of  any 
individual,  which  is  aflSrmed  of  things  divini  juris  ; 
when  applied  to  things  humani  juris,  it  sometimes 
means  that  they  are  not  the  property  of  an  individ- 
ual, but  of  a  body ;  yet  such  things  may  become  the 


1.  (Sir  R.  C.  Houe'<  Ane.  Wilts.  Soatli,  p.  181,  SOS.)— 3.  (•. 
T.  Sosna.)— 3.  (Pallad..  Ds  Ra  Rut.,  i,4l)— 4.  (x.,  II.)— 9. 
{Becker,  GaUui,  ii.,  160,  &c.)— 0.  (See  Savigny'i  rflmarks  on 
Ibc  miliiort,  "  Doi  Racb;  let  Betntze*,"  p.  8S.) 
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property  <J  an  individual ;  res  berediariai  an  m 
nullius  until  there  is  a  heres.  Res  commnnes  are 
those  which  cannot  be  the  objects  of  property,  and 
therefore  are  res  nullius,  as  the  sea. 

lies  corporales  are  defined  to  be  those  "  qua 
tangi  possunt :"  incorporates  are  those  "  qun  taagi 
non  possunt,  sed  in  jure  consistunt,"  an  HnsDmt, 
UsusmucTUH,  Oblioationes  ;  and  they  are  cons* 
quently  incapable  of  tradition  or  delivery. 

Corporeal  things  are  divided  into  immobiles,  a 
solum  et  res  soli,  and  mobiles.  The  class  of  thingi 
"quee  pondere,  numero,  mensura  constant,"  are 
such  things  as  wine,  oil,  com,  silver,  gold,  which 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  any  the  same  numbei, 
weight,  or  measure  may  be  considered  the  sama 
thing.  {Vid.  Motudh.)  There  is  another  class  of 
res,  consisting  of  those  "  quie  usu  consumuntnr, 
minuuntur,"  and  those  "  qute  non,"  which  may  oi 
may  not  be  the  same  as  things  "  qun  numero."  ice. 

A  thing  may  either  be  a  unity,  singula  res,  or  it 
may  be  several  things  of  the  same  kind,  singulc 
res,  or  it  may  be  a  thing  compounded  of  many 
various  things,  universitas,  by  which  is  understood 
a  whole  property,  all  that  a  person  has,  without  re- 
spect to  its  component  parts,  and  with  all  the  rights 
and  obligations  attached  to  it. 

The  division  of  things  into  res  mancipi  and  ret 
nee  mancipi  was  one  of  ancient  origin ;  and  it  con- 
tinued to  a  late  period  in  the  Empire  to  be  an  ioi- 
portant  distinction.  Res  mancipi  are  not  farther 
known  than  by  an  enumeration  of  them,  which  is 
perhaps  imperfect :'  they  are  predia  in  Italico  sdo, 
both  rustic  and  urban ;  also  jura  rusticorum  pnc- 
diorum  or  servitutes,  as  via,  iter,  aquteductos  -,  also 
slaves,  and  four-footed  animals,  as  oxen,  horses, 
&c.,  que  collo  dorsove  domantur.  Other  thingi 
were  nee  mancipi. 

All  the  things  have  been  enumerated  which  in 
the  subject  of  dominium,  and  some  which  are  30L 
Every  dominus  has  a  right  to  the  possession  cf  the 
thing  of  which  he  is  dominus ;  but  possesiion  atone, 
which  is  a  bare  fact  without  any  legal  iharacter, 
neither  makes  a  man  dominus,  nor  does  the  want 
of  possession  deprive  him  of  dominium.  Possessioa 
has  the  same  relation  to  a  legal  right  to  a  thing,  ai 
the  physical  power  to  operate  upon  it  has  to  the  le- 
gal power ;  and,  accordingly,  the  doctrine  of  pos- 
session precedes  that  of  ownership.  Things  cannot 
be  the  objects  of  possessio  civilis  which  cannot  he 
the  objects  of  dominium. 

The  class  of  things  called  jura  in  re  are  not  pro|^ 
erly  subjects  of  ownership  (dominium),  though  a 
claim  to  them  is  prosecuted  by  an  actio  in  rem : 
they  are  servitutes,  emphyteusis,  superficies,  and 
pignus  and  hypotheca. 

Dominium  properly  signifies  the  right  of  dealing 
with  a  corporeal  thing  as  a  person  (domiiua)  pleas- 
es ;  this,  of  course,  implies  the  right  to  exclude  aU 
others  from  meddling  with  it.  The  dominus  has 
the  right  to  possess,  and  is  distinguished  in  that  re- 
spect from  the  bare  possessor,  who  has  only  llie 
right  of  possession.  The  term  dominium  is  some- 
times (improperly)  extended  to  jura  in  re;  and 
sometimes  be  who  takes  as  heres  is  called  dominus 
hereditatis.  Jura,  or  jura  in  re,  are,  however,  de- 
tached parts  of  property,  which  are  opposed  to  do- 
minium, as  the  totality  of  all  the  rights  of  property. 
Even  the  ususfructuarius  is  never  considered  as 
owner,  and  proprietas  is  the  name  for  that  wbieb 
remains  after  the  ususfructus  is  deducted  from  the 
ownership.  Ownership  may  be  either  absolute,  that 
is,  as  complete  as  the  law  allows  any  ownership  to 
be,  or  it  may  be  limited.  The  distinction  betweea 
bare  ownership  and  ownership  united  with  the  bea- 
eficial  interest,  is  explained  in  another  place.    (W 


1.  (inp.,  Fn«„  xiz.) 
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Bon . ,  A  peTat.n  who  has  no  ownership  of  a  I 
thing  may  bare  rights  in  or  to  a  thing  {.jma  m  re), 
which,  as  far  as  they  extend,  limit  the  owner's  pow- 
er over  his  property.  Ownersliip,  being  in  its  na- 
tare  single,  can  only  be  conceived  as  Monging  tu 
oae  person ;  consequently,  there  cannot  be  several 
owners  of  one  thing,  but  several  persons  may  own 
ondivided  shares  or  parts  of  a  thing. 

la  order  to  acquire  ownership,  a  person  must 
have  a  legal  capacity  to  acquire;  and  ownership 
may  be  acquired  by  such  a  person,  or  by  another 
for  faim.  There  must  also  bo  a  thing  which  can  be 
the  object  erf'  such  ownership,  and  there  must  be  a 
legal  mode  of  acquisition  (acguisitio  cimlu).  Owner- 
ship may  be  acquired  in  single  things  {acguititio  re- 
rum  tingtUantm),  or  it  may^  acquired  in  a  number 
of  things  of  different  kinds  at  once  (aeguisitio  per 
uttnertiialem),  in  which  case  a  person  acquires  them 
not  as  iodiridual  things,  but  as  parts  of  a  whole. 
The  latter  kind  of  acqaisition  is  either  soccessio 
inter  vivos,  as  in  the  case  where  a  man  adrogates 
another,  and  so  becomes  the  owner  of  all  the  adro- 
gatPd  person's  property ;'  or  it  is  saccessio  mortis 
cai«sa,  as  in  the  case  of  a  testamentary  heres,  or  a 
heres  ab  intestate. 

Acquisitiones  per  universitatem  are  properly  dis- 
cussed under  other  heads  (vid.  Adoptio,  Hires, 
IJmivbksitib).  The  following  remarks  apply  to  ac- 
tiaisitiones  rerum  singularum.  Acquisitiones  were 
either  civiles  {ex  jure  civili),  or  naturales  (ex  jure 
gentium),  that  is,  there  was  no  formality  prescribed 
for  the  mode  of  acquisition :  in  both  cases  domin- 
ium coald  be  acquired.  The  civiles  acquisitiones 
of  single  things  were  by  mancipatio,  in  jure  cessio, 
and  usucapio :  those  naturali  jure  were  by  tnaditio 
or  delivery.  In  the  case  of  res  mancipi,  the  only 
Biodes  of  acquiring  dominium  were  mancipatio.  in 
jure  ceseio,  and  usucapio ;  but  usucapio  applied  also 
t4>  things  nee  mancipi.  The  alienation  of  things 
Mf-e  mancipi  was  the  peculiar  effect  of  traditio,  or 
tare  delivery,*  and  if  there  was  a  justa  causa,  do- 
Biniimi  was  thus  acquired  ;  for  traditio,  in  the  case 
o(«  thing  mancipi,  merely  made  it  in  btmis,  and  the 
or-nership  continued  unchanged.  The  notion  that, 
in  the  case  of  res  nee  mancipi,  bare  tradition  did 
not  confer  quiritarian  ownership  or  dominium,  is 
entmeoos ;  for  when  the  Roman  law  did  not  re- 
quire peculiar  forms,  the  transfer  of  ownership  was 
eSocted  in  what  may  be  called  the  natural  way, 
that  is,  the  simplest  and  most  easy  way  in  which 
the  parties  to  the  act  could  show  their  meaning  and 
sarrj  it  into  effect. 

A  man  who  was  dominns  of  a  thing,  whether  ac- 
Viired  jure  civili  or  naturali,  prosecuted  his  right  to 
it  in  the  same  vray,  by  the  rei  vindicatio.  He  could 
■ot,  of  coarse,  prosecute  such  a  right  unless  he  was 
oat  of  possession,  and,  in  order  to  succeed,  he 
most  prove  his  ownership.  If  he  had  a  thing  in 
bonis,  and  was  in  possession,  he  acquired  the  own- 
enhip  by  usucapion :  if  he  was  out  of  possession, 
it  seems  not  an  improbable  conjecture  of  Unter- 
holzner,'  that  he  was  aided  in  his  action,  after  the 
time  when  the  legis  actiones  fell  into  disuse  and  the 
formnia  was  introduced  (for  as  to  a  previous  time  it 
is  difficult  to  form  an.y  conjecture),  by  the  fiction  of 
Ma  having  received  the  property  mancipatione. 
There  are  examples  of  a  similar  flbtion  in  the  case 
•f  the  bonorum  possessor  and  the  bonorum  emtor.* 
A  man  could  only  dispose  of  a  legacy  by  his  will 

rTindicationem*  when  he  had  the  dominium  of 
otherwise  he  could  only  give  it  per  damnatio- 
nem  or  sinendi  modo.  A  slave  who  was  the  prop- 
erty of  his  master  (domituu)  might  attain  the  Ro- 


1  (Cxiiu,  iii.,  31.)— S.  (Ulp.,  Frag.,  lii.,  8.)  — 3.  (Rhein 
tlVB.  Ar  Jwnaod.  Enter  Jatuvang,  p.  199.)— 4.  fOaioay  tv , 
»»,  »»  t-r .  lUlp ,  Frt«..  lUT.,  T.) 


man  civitas  by  the  act  of  manumiEsion  :  if  lie  wdi 
only  in  bonis  of  the  person  who  manumitt>!d  him,  he 
became  only  a  Latinus  by  the  act  of  manumission 
The  difference  between  quiritarian  ownership  and 
in  bonis  was  destroyed  by  the  legislation  of  Justin- 
ian, who  declared  in  bonis  *o  be  complete  owner 
ship. 

Some  modem  writers  enumerate,  in  addition  U 
the  civiles  acquisitiones  here  enumerated,  addictio 
emtio  sub  corona,  sectio  bonorum,  adjudicalio,  an^ 
lex,  by  which  last  they  understand  those  circum- 
stances under  which  some  special  enactment  give« 
property  to  a  person,  and  caducum  (vid.  Caducdii) 
is  mentioned  as  an  instance. 

A  bonte  fidei  possessio  was  not  ownership  (do 
minium),  nor  was  it  the  same  as  in  bonis.  The 
two  things  are  distingoished  by  Ulpian.'  A  bonie 
fidei  possessor  had  a  capacity  for  acquiring  by 
usucapion  the  ownership  of  the  thing  possessed. 
He  had  a  kind  of  action,  actio  publiciana  in  rem,  by 
which,  if  he  lost  the  possession  before  he  had  ac- 
quired the  ownership  by  usucapion,  be  could  recov- 
er it  against  all  but  the  owner,  in  which  latter  re- 
spect he  differed  from  him  who  had  a  thing  in  bonis, 
for  his  claim  was  good  against  the  person  who  had 
the  bare  ownership. 

As  to  fundi  provinciales,  it  was  an  old  princi- 
ple of  Roman  law  that  there  could  be  no  domin- 
ium in  tbem,  that  is,  no  quiritarian  ownership  (vid. 
Agrieije  Leoes)  ;  nor  were  they  said  to  be  in  bo- 
nis ;  but  the  occupier  bad  possessio  and  nsusfruc- 
tus.  In  fact,  the  terms  dominium  and  in  bonis 
were  not  applicable  to  provincial  lands,  nor  were 
the  fictions  that  were  applicable  to  things  in  bonis 
applicable  to  provincial  lands ;  but  it  is  an  ingenious 
conjecture  of  Unterholzner,  that  the  formula  actio 
nis  was  adapted  to  the  case  of  provincial  lands  by 
a  fiction  of  their  being  Italic  lands,  combined  with 
a  fiction  of  their  being  acquired  by  usucapion.  In 
the  case  of  the  ager  publicus  in  Italy,  the  dominium 
was  in  the  Roman  people,  and  the  terms  possessio 
and  possessor  were  appropriate  to  the  enjoyment 
and  the  person  by  whom  the  land  was  enjoyed. 
Still  the  property  in  provincial  land  was  like  the 
property  in  bonis  in  Rome  and  Italy,  and  it  conse- 
quently became  dominium  after  the  distinction  be- 
tween quiritarian  and  bonitarian  ownership  was  de- 
stroyed. 

Ownership  was  also  acquired  in  the  case  of  occu- 
patio,  accessio,  &.c.  (Vid.  Accessio,  Alluvio,  Con- 
rnsio.) 

A  roan  who  had  a  legal  capacity  could  acquire 
property  either  himself  or  by  those  who  were  "  in 
potestate,  manu,  mancipiove."  He  could  even  ac- 
quire thus  per  universitatem,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
hereditas ;  and  also  he  could  thus  acquire  a  legacy. 
If  a  slave  was  a  man's  in  bonis,  everything  that  the 
slave  acquired  belonged  to  the  owner  in  bonis,  and 
not  to  him  who  had  the  bare  quiritarian  ownership. 
If  a  man  was  the  "  bona  fide  possessor"  of  another 
person,  whether  that  person  happened  to  be  a  free- 
man supposed  to  be  and  possessed  as  a  slave,  or 
was  the  property  of  another,  the  possessor  only  ac- 
quired the  ownership  of  that  which  the  person  so 
possessed  acquired  "  ex  re  possidentis"  and  ex  "  op- 
ens suis."  The  same  rule  applied  to  a  slave  in 
which  a  man  had  only  the  ususfructus ;  and  the 
rule  was  consistent  with  the  rule  just  laid  down,  for 
ususfructus  was  not  property.  Sons  who  were  in 
the  power  of  a  father,  and  slaves,  of  course,  could 
not  acquire  property  for  themselves.    ( Vid.  Pico- 

LIDU.) 

Ownership  was  lost  either  with  the  consent  at 
the  owner  or  against  it.  With  the  consent  when 
he  transferred  it  to  another,  which  was  the  general 

1.  (Frag.,  xU.,  90.  St.) 
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I  of  acquiring  and  losing  |>ropen>  j  without  the 
consent  when  the  thing  perished,  when  it  became 
tbe  property  of  another  by  accession  or  usucapion, 
when  it  was  judicially  declared  to  be  the  property 
of  another,  or  forfeited  by  being  pledged.  Owner- 
ship was  not  lost  by  death,  for  the  heres  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  same  person  as  the  defunct. 

As  certain  persons  had  not  a  capacity  to  acquire, 
eo  some  persons  had  not  a  liability  to  lose  when 
others  had.  Thus  the  property  of  a  pupillus  who 
was  in  tutela  legitima  could  not  become  the  prop- 
erty of  another  by  usucapion ;  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  law,  which  Cicero,  with  good  reason,  was 
sarpiised  that  his  fliend  Atticus  did  not  know.* 

Owpership  might  be  lost  by  the  maxima  capitis 
diminutio ;  when  it  was  the  consequence  of  a  con- 
viction for  a  capital  crime,  the  property  was  forfeit- 
ed to  the  state.  {Vid.  Sectio  Bonordh.)  The 
media  capitis  diminutio  only  affected  an  incapacity 
for  quiritarian  ownership :  the  person  could  still  re- 
tain or  acquire  property  by  the  jus  gentium;  still,  if 
the  media  capitis  diminutio  was  the  consequence 
of  conviction  for  a  capital  crime,  it  had  the  same 
consequences  as  the  maxima.* 

DO'MINUS.    (Vid.  DoHiNivM.) 

DOMITIA  LEX.    (Vid.  Pontiki.) 

DOMUS.    (Vid.  House.) 

DONA'RIA  (avaS^/iara  or  ivwcei/icva)  are  names 
by  which  the  ancients  designated  presents  made  to 
the  gods,  either  by  individuals  or  communities. 
Sometimes  they  are  also  called  dona  or  iupa.  The 
belief  that  the  gods  were  pleased  with  costly  pres- 
ents, was  as  natural  to  the  ancients  as  the  bielief 
that  they  could  be  influenced  in  their  conduct  to- 
irards  men  by  the  offering  of  sacrifices ;  and,  in- 
deed, both  sprang  from  the  same  feeling.  Presents 
were  mostly  given  as  tokens  of  gratitude  for  some 
favour  which  a  god  had  bestowed  on  man ;  but 
some  are  also  mentioned  which  were  intended  to 
induce  the  deity  to  grant  some  especial  favour.  At 
Athens,  every  one  of  the  six  thesmothets,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Plato,'  all  tbe  nine  archons,  on  entering 
upon  their  office,  had  to  take  an  oath,  that  if  they 
violated  any  of  the  laws,  they  would  dedicate  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi  a  gilt  statue  of  the  size  of  the  man 
who  dedicated  it  {uvipiavra  xpo<"">v  lao/iirpriTov*). 
In  this  last  case  the  anathema  was  a  kind  of  punish- 
nient,  in  which  tbe  statue  was  regarded  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  person  forfeited  to  the  gods.  Almost 
■11  presents  of  this  kind  were  dedicated  in  temples, 
to  which,  in  some  places,  an  especial  building  was 
added,  in  which  these  treasures  were  preserved. 
.Such  buildings  were  called  ^tiaavpoi  (treasuries) ; 
and  in  the  most  frequented  temples  of  Greece,  many 
.states  had  their  separate  treasuries.'  The  act  of 
•ledication  was  called  ivanOivcu,  donwre,  dtdicarc, 
or  tacrare. 

The  custom  of  making  donations  to  the  gods  is 
found  among  the  ancients  from  the  earliest  times 
of  which  we  have  any  record,  down  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  ;  and  even  aAer  that  period, 
it  was,  with  some  modifications,  observed  by  the 
Christians  during  the  Middle  Ages.  In  tbe  heroic 
ages  of  Grecian  history  the  anatheraata  were  of  a 
simple  description,  and  consisted  of  chaplets  and 
garlands  of  flowers.  A  very  common  donation  to 
Hie  godt  deems  to  have  been  that  of  locks  of  hair 
'KOfoit  arapxai),  which  youths  emd  maidens,  espe- 
'iidly  young  brides,  cat  off  from  their  heads  and 


I  consecrattd  to  aome  deity.'  This  custom  in  i 
places  lasted  till  a  very  late  period :  the  maidens  m 
I  Delos  dedicated  their  hair  before  their  wedding  u 
I  Hecacige,*  and  those  of  Megara  to  Ipfainoe.  Paa 
sanias*  saw  the  statue  of  Hygieia  at  Titane  cov- 
ered all  over  with  locks  of  hair,  which  had  been 
dedicated  by  women.  Costly  garmenta  (irnr2«) 
are  likewise  mentioned  among  the  earliest  presuBt* 
made  to  the  gods,  especially  to  Athena  and  Hera.* 
At  Athens,  the  sacred  nen^of  of  Athena,  in  which 
the  great  adventures  of  ancient  heroes  were  woritcd, 
was  woven  by  maidens  every  fifth  year,  at  the  fes- 
tival of  the  great  Panathencea.  {Vid.  A>rhkki>- 
RiA.)*  A  similar  peplus  was  woven  every  five 
years  at  Olympia  by  sixteen  women,  and  dedicated 
to  Hera.' 

At  the  time  when  the  fine  arts  flourished  ik 
Greece,  tbe  anathemata  were  generally  works  of 
art  of  exquisite  workmanship,  such  as  high  tripoda 
bearing  vases,  craters,  cups,  candelabras,  pictures, 
statues,  and  various  other  things.  The  materials 
of  which  they  were  made  diflered  at  different  times ; 
some  were  of  bronze,  others  of  silver  or  g<^d,'  and 
their  number  is  to  us  almost  inconceivable.*  Tbe 
treasures  of  the  temples  of  Delphi  and  Olympia,  in 
particolar,  surpass  all  conception.  Even  Pausanias, 
at  a  period  when  numberless  works  of  art  mus*  have 
perished  in  the  various  ravages  and  plunders  to 
which  Greece  had  been  exposed,  saw  and  described 
an  astonishing  number  of  anathemata.  Many  works 
of  art  are  still  extant,  bearing  evidence,  by  their  is- 
scriptions,  that  they  were  d^icated  to  the  gods  ai 
tokens  of  gratitude.  Every  one  knows  of  the  mag- 
nificent presents  which  Croesus  made  to  the  god  o( 
Delphi.*  It  was  an  almost  invariable  custom,  aAei 
the  happy  issue  of  a  war,  to  dedicate  the  tenth  part 
of  the  spoil  {oKpoBiviov,  dxpdXriov,  or  irpuToXiisv)  to 
tbe  gods,  generally  in  the  form  of  some  work  of 
art."  Sometimes  magnificent  specimens  of  ar- 
mour, such  as  a  fine  sword,  helmet,  or  shield,  were 
set  apart  as  anathemata  for  the  gods."  The  Athe- 
nians always  dedicated  to  Athena  the  tenth  part  of 
the  spoil  and  of  confiscated  goods:  and  to  all  the 
other  gods  collectively,  tbe  fiftieth  part.'*  AAer  a 
seafight,  a  ship,  placed  upon  some  eminence,  wa* 
sometimes  dedicated  to  Neptune."  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  trophies,  which  were  always  erected  on  the 
field  of  battle,  as  well  as  the  statues  of  the  victon 
in  Olympia  and  other  places,  were  originally  intend- 
ed as  tokens  of  gratitude  to  the  god  who  was  sup 
posed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  success  which  the  vic- 
torious party  had  gained.  We  also  find  that,  oa 
some  occasions,  the  tenth  part  of  the  profit  of  soma 
commercial  undertaking  was  dedicated  to  a  god  in 
the  shape  of  a  work  of  art.  Respecting  the  large 
and  beautiful  crater  dedicated  by  the  Samians  to 
Hera,  see  the  article  Crater. 

Individuals  who  had  escaped  from  some  dangei 
were  no  less  anxious  to  show  their  gratitude  to  the 
gods  by  anathemata  than  communities.  The  in- 
stances which  occur  most  frequently  are  those  of 
persons  who  had  recovered  from  an  illness,  especi- 
ally by  spending  one  or  more  nights  in  a  temple  of 
Asclepius  [ineubatio).  The  most  celebrated  tem 
pies  of  this  divinity  were  those  of  Epidaunis,  C04 
Tricca,  and,  at  a  later  period,  that  of  BLome.**  Core* 


I.  (>d  Alt.,  i.,  S.)— S  (M«cVelder,  Lehrbnoh,  *o.— "  Ueber 
itw  l^rnchiodenea  Aiten  des  Eigpnthumi,"  &c.,  Ton  Untorholz- 
MT,  RhetD.  Mus.  Enter  Jahrff. — Sarign^r,  Das  Racht  des  fieait- 
•M.— Qtltu.— Ulp.,  Fragr.)— 3.  {Phndr..  p.  aSi,  D.)— 4.  (Vtii. 
n«t ,  Sol.,  33. — Pollux,  Onom.,  •riii..  85. — Snid.,  a.  T.  Jcpva9l 
rioiv.— H*ncli1.,  Pont,  c  1.)— &.  (Btckb,  Staatahaoa.,  i.,  p. 
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I.  (Ilom,,  n.,  uiii.,  141.  — .Sachrl.,  Chofcb.,  (.— Bnrip 
Oiest.,  M  and  HS7 ;  Banb.,  *M ;  Helen.,  lOU.— Pint.,  Thsa,  * 
—Paua.,i.,  37,  ««.>—».  (Pane.,  i.,  4S, «  4.)— ».  (ii.,  II,  ♦  «.>--* 
(H<uii.,  11.,  Ti.,  Stn-303.)— 5.  (Compare  Aii^ook.,  At.,  TUL— 
Pollux,  Tii.,  SO.  — Weaaelins  ad  Diod.  Sic.,  li.,  p.  440.>— & 
(Paus.,  T,  18, 1)  ».>—".  (Athon.,  t!.,  p.  »31.  *e.)— 8.  (DenMik, 
OlTTith.,  iii.,  p.  ».)—().  (Herod.,  i.,  90,  *o.)— 10.  (Hend.,  rai. 
83,  ISl.— Thucvd.,  i.,  133.— Pans.,  iii.,  18,  tS.)— II.  (Arisioph, 
Equit.,  TB3.  and  schol.)— 13.  (Deinosth..  c.  Tivuxt..  p-tiA,  hm 
— BScUi,  Staatah.,  i.,  p.  333,  &c.J  —  IS.  (Thacyd., li, M.-Bl 
rod.,  Tiii.,  ISI.)  — 14.  (Plin.,  U.  N.,  i«ii.,  1.— Compara  t  A. 
Wolf,  VermischU  Schriften  and  Attlsttxe,  p.  411,  *ej 
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OONATIONES  INTER  ViniM.&o. 


«■«  also  effected  in  the  Grotto  of  Pluto  and  Pro-  | 
■erpina,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nysa.'   In  all  cases  l 
in  wnicb  a  cure  was  eflected,  presents  were  made  I 
to  the  temple,  and  little  tablets  {tabula  votiva)  were  , 
iiispenil^  on  its  walls,  containing  an  account  of  I 
the  danger  from  which  the  patients  had  escaped,  and  ! 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  restored  tc  ' 
health.    Some  tablets  of  tlus  kind,  with  their  in- 
Bcriptionr.  are  still  extant.*    From  some  relics  of 
ucient  a.  ,  we  must  infer,  that  in  some  cases,  when 
iparticuLr  part  of  tlie  body  was  attacked  by  dis- 
easr,  the  person,  after  his  recovery,  dedicated  an 
imitation  of  that  part  in  gold  or  silver  to  the  god  to 
irhom  he  owed  his  recovery.    Persons  who  had 
neaped  from  shipwreck  usually  dedicated  to  Nep- 
luof  tbc  dressi  «hich  they  wore  at  the  time  of  their 
danger ;'  but  if  they  had  escaped  naked,  they  dedi- 
cated some  locks  of  their  hair.*    Shipwrecked  per- 
■ons  also  suspended  votive  tablets  in  the  Temple 
of  Neptune,  on  which  their  accident  was  described 
or  painted.     Individuals  who  gave  up  the  profession 
w  occupation  by  which  they  had  gained  their  liveli- 
hood, frequently  dedicated  in  a  temple  the  instru- 
ments which  they  had  used,  as  a  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  favour  of  the  gods.    The  soldier 
thus  dedicated  his  arms,  the  fisherman  his  net,  the 
abepberd  his  flute,  the  poet  his  lyre,  cithara,  or 
harp,  &c.  , 

It  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  to  enumerate 
ill  the  occasions  on  which  individuals,  as  well  as 
eommonities,  showed  their  gratefulness  towards 
(be  gods  by  anathemata.  Descriptions  of  the  most 
remarkable  presents  in  the  various  temples  of 
Greece  may  be  read  in  the  works  of  Herodotus, 
Rtrabo,  Pausanias,  Athencus,  and  others. 

The  custom  of  making  presents  to  the  gods  was 
gommon  to  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  among  the 
latter  the  donaria  were  neither  as  numerous  nor  as 
nagnifieentas  in  Greece ;  and  it  was  more  frequent 
among  the  Romans  to  show  their  gratitude  towards 

■  {nd  by  building  him  a  temple,  by  public  prayers 
•cd  thanksgivings  (rupplieatio),  or  by  celebrating 
festive  games  in  honour  of  him,  than  to  adorn  his 
aaoctnary  with  beautiful  and  costly  works  of  art. 
Hence  the  word  donaria  was  used  by  the  Romans 
to  designate  a  temple  or  an  altar,  as  well  as  statues 
and  other  things  dedicated  in  a  temple.*  The  oc- 
Msims  on  which  the  Romans  made  donaria  to  their 
■oda  are,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as  those  we  have 
•escribed  among  the  Greeks,  as  will  be  seen  from 
a  comparison  of  the  following  passages :  Liv.,  x., 
at;  nil.,  38  ;  xxxii.,  30 ;  xl ,  40, 37.— Plin.,  Hut. 
Mu.,vu.,48. — Suet.,  Claud.,  35. — ^Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii., 
71.— Plaot.,  AmfkUr.,  III.,  ii.,  G6;  Cureul.,  I.,  i., 
•1;  II.,  ii.,  10. — Aurel.  Vict.,  Cit$.,  35.— GeUius,  ii., 
10. — ^Loean,  ix.,  615. — Cio.,  De  Nat.  Dear.,  iii.,  37. 
— TibuU.,  ii.,  &,  29  —Herat.,  Epitt.,  l,  i.,  4.— Stat., 

Af/v    IT     02 

DONATIO  MORTIS  CAUSA.  There  were 
ibiee  kinds  of  donatio  mortis  causa  :  I.  When  a 
man,  under  no  present  apprehension  of  danger,  but 
moved  solely  by  a  consideration  of  human  mortali- 
ty, makes  a  gift  to  another.  2.  When  a  man,  being 
ia  immediate  danger,  makes  a  gift  to  another  in 
audi  a  manner  that  the  thing  immediately  becomes 
the  property  of  the  donee.  3.  When  a  man,  under 
the  like  circumstances,  gives  a  thing  in  such  a  man- 
■er  thai  it  shall  becomt.  the  property  of  the  donee 

■  case  the  giver  dies.  Every  person  could  re- 
ceive such  a  gift  who  was  capable  of  receiving  a 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  were  several  forms 


of  gilt  caned  donatio  mortis  causa ;  but  tho  third 
seems  the  only  proper  one,  and  that  of  which  men- 
tion is  chiefly  made,  for  it  was  a  rule  of  law  that  a 
donation  of  this  kind  was  not  perfected  unless  death 
followed,  and  it  was  revocable  by  the  donor.  A 
thing  given  absolutely  could  hardly  be  a  donatio 
mortis  causa,  for  this  donatic  had  «  ccsdition  at- 
tached to  it,  namely,  the  death  of  the  donor  and  tb< 
survivership  of  the  donee.'  The  thing  might  be  a 
thing  capable  of  traditio  or  deUvery,  or  it  might  be 
a  promise  of  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  after  the 
death  of  the  testator.  It  would  appear  an  if  the  ■ 
law  about  such  donations  was  not  free  from  diffi-  ; 
culty.  They  were  finally  assimilated  to  legacies  in 
all  respects  by  Justinian,  though  this  had  been  done 
in  some  particulars  before  his  time.  Still  they  dif- 
fered in  some  respects  from  legacies,  fur  such  a 
donation  could  take  effect  though  there  was  no 
heres ;  and  a  filius  familias,  who  could  not  make  a 
will,  might,  with  his  father's  consent,  make  a  dona 
tio  mortis  causa. 

The  English  law  of  donationes  mortis  causa  is 
first  stated  by  Bracton*  in  the  very  words  of  the 
Digest ;'  and  the  present  law  is  expounded  by  Lord 
Hardwicke  ;*  but  what  he  there  states  to  be  the 
English  law  is  not  exactly  the  law  as  stated  in 
Bracton.  The  rules  of  donationes  mortis  causa  in 
English  law  are  now  pretty  well  fixed.  Tradition 
or  delivery  is  considered  one  essential  of  such  a 
gift,  and  the  death  of  the  donor  is  another  essential 
The  gift  must  not  be  an  absolute  gift,  but  a  gift 
made  in  contemplation  of,  and  to  be  perfected  by 
the  death  of  the  donor.' 

DONATIO  PROPTER  NUPTIAS  signifies  thai 
which  is  given  by  a  husband  or  by  any  other  per- 
son to  a  woman  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage, 
whether  it  be  by  way  of  security  for  her  los,  o^r  for 
her  support  during  the  marriage  or  widowhood. 
Justinian  required  this  donatio  whenever  the  wife 
brought  a  dos ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  it  should  be 
equal  in  amount  to  the  dos,  and  should  be  increased 
when  the  dos  was  increased.  Such  a  gift  was  the 
property  of  the  wife,  but  it  was  managed  by  the 
husband,  and  he  was  bound  to  apply  it  to  its  proper 
purposes ;  but  he  could  not  alienate  it,  even  with 
the  consent  of  the  wife.* 

DONATIO-NES  INTER  VIRUM  ET  OXOREM. 
During  marriage,  neither  husband  nor  wife  could,  as 
a  general  rule,  make  a  gift  of  anything  to  one  an- 
other. This  rule  would,  however,  only  apply  where 
there  was  no  conventio  in  manum :  for  in  such  a 
case  the  rule  of  law  would  be  unnecessary,  because 
a  gift  between  husband  and  wife  would  be  legally 
impossible.  The  reason  for  this  rule  was  said  to  be 
the  preservation  of  the  marriage  relation  in  its  pu- 
rity, as  a  contract  subsisting  by  aflection,  and  not 
maintained  by  purchase  or  by  gift  from  one  party 
to  the  other.  The  reason  seems  a  singular  one, 
but  it  is  that  which  is  given  by  the  Roman  writers 
It  has  apparently  a  tacit  reference  to  the  power  ol 
divorce,  and  appears  like  an  implied  recommenda- 
tion of  it  when  the  conjugal  afl^ection  ceases.  Do- 
nationes of  this  kind  were,  however,  valid  whea 
there  were  certain  considerations,  as  mortis  causa, 
divortii  causa,  servi  manumiltendi  gratia.  By  cer- 
tain imperial  constitutions,  a  woman  could  make 
gifts  to  her  husband  in  order  to  qualify  him  fur  cer- 
tain honours.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  when 
there  was  no  conventio  in  manum,*  a  wife  retained 
all  her  rights  of  property  which  she  did  not  surren- 
der on  her  marriage  (vid.  Dos),  and  she  might,  during 
thu  marriage,  hold  property  quite  distinct  from  her 


L  <8tnb.,  ic,  p.  U7 ;  zi'  7.  M*.)— S.  (Wolf,  I  c,  p.  424, 
*r.)  S.  (Ilur,  tarm.,  ..,  a,  13.— Viig.,  iSn.,  xii.,  TW.)— 4. 
llaiiM,  Ds  Umc  r-md.,  «.  I,  toL  i.,  p.  VS,  «d.  Rcits.)— }. 
kTvf^  amw.,  iiL,  ita.-  -Ovid,  tiL,  uU  tU.) 


1.  (Compva  Dig.  M,  tit.  t,  >.  1  and  ».)—*.  (ii.,  c.  SS.)— • 
(W,  tit.*,  ■.>,  Ac.)— 4.  (Wanl  «.  Tanwr,  3Vez,  431.) -< 
(Dig.  39,  ttt.  <.— Cod.  Till.,  tit.  S7.)— «.  (Cod  v.,  tit.  3.— Nor 
«7.  e.  1 :  117,  c  4,  Ac.)— 7.  ((kiiu,  ii.,  18.) 
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nusband.  Ii  wa»  a  consequence  of  this  rale  as  to 
gifts  between  husband  and  wife,  that  eveiy  legal 
form  by  which  the  gill  was  affected  to  be  transferred, 
as  mancipatio,  cessio,  and  traditio,  conveyed  no 
ownership ;  stipulations  were  not  binding,  and  ac- 
eeptilationes  were  no  release.  A  difficulty  might 
remain  as  to  usucapion,  but  the  law  provided  for 
this  al&o.  If  a  woman  received  from  a  third  person 
the  property  of  her  husband,  and  neither  the  third 
person,  nor  she,  nor  her  husband  knew  that  it  was 
ttte  husband's  property,  she  might  acquire  the  own- 
ership by  usucapion.  If  both  the  giver  and  the 
husband  knew  at  the  time  of  the  gift  that  it  was  the 
husband's  property,  and  the  wife  did  not  know,  it 
might  also  become  her  property  by  usucapion  ;  but 
oot  if  she  knew,  for  in  that  case  the  bona  fides 
which  wa£  essential  to  the  commencement  of  pos- 
session was  wanting.  If,  before  the  ownership 
was  acquired  by  usucapion,  the  husband  and  wife 
discovered  that  it  was  the  husband's,  though  the 
husband  did  not  choose  to  claim  it,  there  was  no 
usucapion;  for  this  would  have  been  a  mere  eva- 
sion of  the  law.  If,  before  the  ownership  was  ac- 
quired by  usucapion,  the  wife  alone  discovered  that 
it  was  the  husband's  property,  this  would  not  de- 
stroy her  right  to  acquire  the  property  by  usucapion. 
This,  at  least,  is  Savigny's  ingenious  explanation 
of  the  passage  in  Digest  24,  tit.  1,  s  44  Tbe 
strictness  of  the  law  as  to  these  donations  was  re- 
laxed in  tbe  time  of  S-  Severus,  and  they  were 
made  valid  if  the  donor  died  first,  and  did  not  revoke 
his  gift  before  death.  There  were  also  some  ex- 
ceptions as  to  the  general  rule,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  particularize  here.' 
DONATI TUM.  ( Vid.  Conouriom.) 
•DONAX  (iovai),  the  species  of  reed  called  Arun- 
io  donax.  It  derives  its  name  from  iSoveu,  "  to  agi- 
tate" or  "  disturb,"  from  its  being  easily  agitated  by 
the  wind.  Pliny,  in  speaking  of  It,  says,  "  ealamut 
fnUicotissimus,  qui  vocalur  Donax."*  Virgil  styles 
it  "fiuvialia  "•  It  was  used  for  shepherds'  pipes, 
writing-pens,  angUng-rods,  &c.  The  modern  Greeks 
call  it  Ku^u/iof.  Sibthorp  found  it  everywhere  in 
the  marshy  grounds.* 

•DORCAS  (dojoKuf).    By  the  earlier  commenta- 
tors on  tbe  classics,  it  was  taken  for  a  species  of 
wild  goat,  but  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  Gazello,  or  Antelope  Dotcom.    "  In  fact,"  ob- 
serves Adams,  '■  the  Arabian  medical  authors,  Avi- 
cenna  and  Hbly  Abbas,  were  aware  that  it  meant 
the  Gazelle ;  hence  the  term  iopKadi(uv  of  Galen  is 
rendered  gazeliam  by  their  translators.    The  iopxat 
is  the  tzebi  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.    It  is  also 
sailed  Copf  and  »rpdf."» 
DOIIMITOKIA.    (Vid.  HoBSK.) 
AaPOdOKlAS  rPA*H.     {Vid.  Decabmos.) 
AQPON  rPA*H.     (Fid.  Decasmos.) 
AQPOHENIAS  rPA«H.  (Vid.  SENIA2  rPA*H.) 
DORPEIA  or  DORPIA.     ( Vid.  Apatubia,  p.  66.) 
DORPON,     (Vid  Dkipnon.) 
DORSUA'RIUS  or  DOSSUA'RIUS  (vwro^opof), 
>  beast  of  burden. 

In  the  mountainous  parts  of  Italy,  where  it  was 
impossible  to  use  wheeled  carriages,  the  produce  of 
tbe  country  was  borne  on  the  backs  of  quadrupeds. 
In  this  manner  the  com,  wine,  and  oil  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria  were  conveyed  to  the  seacoast  by  asses, 
which  are  described  by  Varro*  as  "  aselli  dossuarii." 
In  these  elevated  regions,  as  we  learn  from  the 
wnie  author,'  the  necessaries  of  life  were  brought 
to  the  pastoral  inhabitants  either  by  mares  or  by 
■by  other  animal,  "  quod  onus  dorso  ferre  possit," 

1.  (Dig.  M,  tit  I.— S*Tign7,  Zciuchnft,  4tc.,  i.,  p.  270.)-  -a. 

m.  N.,  rri.,  J6.)— 3.  (Ceorg ,  ii.,  414.)— 4.  (Billerbeck,  Flom 

Cluiica,  p.  S3.)— S.  (AiiMot.,  IL  A ,  li.,  3.— .Slian,  N.  A.,  >ii., 

<7.  -Adunt,  Append.,!.  T.)—(.  !I><  Re  Riut., ii.,  •.)— 7.  («.  10.) 
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an  expression  designed  to  explaui  the  et>nM  Kf;  d 

the  epithet  "  dossuarius."' 

Beasts  of  burden  also  accompanied  the  anot,' 
and  were  used  to  carry  a  part  of  the  baggage,  b 
Eastern  countries  the  camel  has  alwaya  beeae» 
ployed  as  a  beast  of  burden.* 

The  "jumenta  dossuaria"  carried  their  hnd  d 
ther  by  means  of  panniers  (xavA^Xxa)  (vid.  CL:m 
LX)  or  of  the  pack-saddle  (auy/ia).  From  usioj  tbg 
latter,  they  were  called  "cxjui  sagmarii,"  "ninji 
sagmarii,"  &.c.,  whence  came  tbe  German  "  tt\m- 
thier,"  "  aaum-ross,"  iScc.,  and  the  English  "  stunp. 
ter-mule"  and  "  sumpter-horse."* 

The  following  woodcut,  representing  a  molQ  ni 
a  camel  accompanied  by  two  Scythian  or  Cknit 
conductors,  is  taken  from  the  column  which  «m 
erected  at  Constantinople  to  commemorate  the  (io- 
tories  of  Theodosius  1.,  and  of  which  drMriii|i 
were  made  by  command  of  Mohammed  II. 


•DORYC'NIUM  (Sopvicviov),  a  plant,  in  determto- 
;  ing  which,  botanical  writers  find  some  diffi<,ult;. 
I  The  evidence  preponderates  in  favour  of  the  C«» 
I  volmlui  Dorycnium,  or  Shrubby  Bindweed.* 
I      DORY  {dopv).    (Vid.  Hasta.) 

DOS  (GREEK).    Euripides*  makes  Mudeia  com- 
plain that,  independent  of  other  misfortunes  to  vrhiA 
I  women  were  subject,  they  were  obliged  to  buy  theii 
[  husbands  by  great  sums  of  money  (xmitaruv  mtfh 
'  aXy).    On  this  the  scholiast  remarks,  that  the  poel 
,  wrote  as  if  Medeia  had  been  his  contemporary,  and 
1  not  a  character  of  the  heroic  ages,  in  which  it  wa» 
I  customary  for  the  husband  to  purchase  his  wife  from 
her  relations  by  gifts  called  Uva  or  itiva.    The  sane 
,  practice  prevailed  in  the  East  during  the  patriarchal 
'  ages,'  and  Tacitus*  says  of  the  ancient  Geraiani^ 
"  Dotem  uon  uxor  marito,  aeii  uxori  maritus  offeit.' 
I     The  custom  of  the  heroir.  times  is  illustrated  by 
I  many  passages  in  Homer.    Thus  we  read  of  the 
I  ivtptioia  and  iivpia  Uve,  or  many  gifts  by  whkdi 
I  wives  were  purchased.*    In  another  place"  we  a» 
told  of  a  hundred  oxer,  and  a  thousand  sheep  and 
goats  having  been  given  by  a  Thracian  hero  to  his 
maternal  grandfather,  w'nosc  daughter  he  was  about 
to  marry.     Moreover,  the  poetical  epithet,  iX^eol- 
foiai,"  applied  to  fenuies,  is  supposed  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  precerts  of  this  sort  which  were  made 
to  a  woman's  relatives  on  her  marriage,    nese 
nuptial  gifts,  however,  or  equivalents  for  them,  were 
returned  to  the  husband  In  tbe  event  of  the  com- 
mission of  aduitcry  by  his  wife,  and  perhaps  ia 
other  cases." 

We  must  not  infer  from  the  above  facts  that  il 
was  nut  usual  in  those  times  for  relations  to  give  a 
portion  with  a  woman  when  she  married.  On  th* 
contrary,  mention  is  made"  of  the  /itiAio,  or  mar- 
riage gifts  which  men  gave  with  their  daughten 
(kniduKav),  and  we  are  told  by  ./Esishines"  of  one  o( 
the  sons  of  Theseus  having  received  a  territtny 
near  Amphipolis  as  a  ^tpvii,  or  dower  with  his  wifa 


1.  (Compart  Virg.,  Ganrg..  i.,  173-373.)-!).  (Xan.,  CfTn  "n  > 
«  94.)— 3.  (Diod.  Sic,  li ,  54 ;  iii.,  4S  ;  ivii.,  105.)— 1.  (Manila 
Diet.  Etym.,  a.  v.  Sommier. — Adelung,  Gloaaar.  Manaale,  t.  vi 
p.  aS-H.)— 5.  (Nicand.,  Alex.,  378.- Di'«eor.,  ill.,  75.— Galaa 
be  Sirapl.,  vi.— Schulz',  TuxicnI.  Vet.— Schneider  ad  Nicand.,] 
c. — Adami,  Append. ,  a.  v.) — 0.  (Medea.  S3(I.)— 7.  (Gon»..  xnif; 
*.)— 8.  (Germ.,  c.  18.)-  9.  ;ll..  xvi..  178,  l"n.)— 10.  |U.  li.JliJ 
—11.  (lieyse  ad  II.,  rrui ,  583.)— lA  (Od.,  liii.,  311 )  -11.  (■. 
ix.,  147.)— 14.  (Tcp!  Xlaaanut;  IS.) 
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MuMOver,  both  Anaromacne  and  Penelope  are  spo- 
ken of  as  ttXoxoi  KoMiopoi,^  or  wives  who  brought 
to  their  husbands  many  gifts,  which  probably  would 
hire  been  relumed  to  their  relations  in  case  or  a 
capricious  dismissal.' 

The  Doric  term  for  a  portion  was  iorivij,  and 
Uiiller'  observes  that  we  know  for  certainty  that 
daughters  in  Sparta  had  originally  no  dnwer,  but 
were  married  with  a  gift  of  clothes  only ;  after- 
raid  they  were  at  least  provided  with  money  and 
other  personal  property :'  but  in  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle,' so  great  were  the  dowers  given  (<Jta  rd  npal- 
tat  itiovai  /uyaXcu;),  and  so  large  the  number  of 
iiHMitipoi,  or  female  representatives  of  families 
(oUot),  that  nearly  two  fifths  of  the  whole  territory 
of  Sparta  had  come  into  the  possession  of  females. 
The  regulations  of  Solon  were,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch,* somewhat  similar  in  respect  of  dower  to  the 
M  regulations  at  Sparta :  for  the  Athenian  legisla- 
tor, as  be  tells  us,  did  not  allow  a  woman,  unless 
she  wete  an  hrUXripot,  to  have  any  i^cpv^  or  dower, 
except  a  few  clothes  and  articles  of  household  fur- 
oiture.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  such  an  interfe- 
leuce  with  private  rights  could  not  be  permanent ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  that,  in  after  times,  the 
doweis  of  women  formed,  according  to  the  account 
in  Biiclih,'  a  considerable  part  of  the  movable  prop- 
erty of  the  state  :  "  even  with  poor  people  they  va- 
ried io  amount  from  ten  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
mioas.  The  daughter  of  Hipponicus  received  ten 
talents  at  her  marriage,  and  ten  others  were  prom- 
ised her."  This,  however,  was  a  very  large  por- 
tion, for  Demosthenes*  informs  us  that  even  five 
talents  were  more  than  was  usually  given,  and  Lu- 
cian*  also  speaks  of  the  same  sum  as  a  large  dowry. 
The  daughters  of  Aristeides  received  from  the  state, 
as  a  portion,  only  thirty  rains  each."  We  may  ob- 
serve, too,  that  one  of  the  chief  distinctions  between 
awife  ami  a  iraXAoc^  consisted  in  the  former  having 
I  portion,  whereas  the  latter  had  not ;  lience  per- 
tODs  who  married  wives  without  portions  appear  to 
have  given  them  or  their  guardians  an  6/io^oyia 
tpousif,"  or  acknowledgment  in  writing,  by  which 
the  receipt  of  a  portion  was  admitted.  [Vid.  Con- 
k'UBiNA.)  Moreover,  poor  heiresses  {rav  knucXiipav 
Km  ^iftutim  reXovoiv)  were  either  married  or  por- 
nned  by  their  next  of  kin  (vU.  Abcron),  accord- 
Dg  to  alaw  which  fixed  the  amount  of  portion  to  be 
•iven  at  five  minse  by  a  Pentacosiomedimnus,  three 
)ya  Horseman,  and  one  and  a  half  by  a  Zeugites." 
In  illustration  of  this  law,  and  the  amount  of  por- 
Jon,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Terence,  who  says," 
"Ltx  at  ut  orbce,  qui  tint  genert  proximi 
lis  nubant ;" 
■nd  again, 

"  Ilidem  ut  cognaia  «t  tit,  id  quod  lexjubet, 
Dotem  dare,  abduct  hane :  mttuu  t[uinqut  accipt."^* 
We  will  now  state  some  of  the  conditions  and 
obligations  attached  to  the  receipt  of  a  portion,  or 
Tfoli,  in  the  time  of  the  Athenian  orators.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  the  obligation  under 
which  the  husband  lay  to  give  a  security  for  it,  ei- 
ther by  way  of  settlement  on  the  wife,  or  as  a  pro- 
vision for  repayment  in  case  circumstances  should 
uiso  to  require  it.  With  regard  to  this,  we  are  told 
that,  whenever  relatives  or  guardians  gave  a  woman 
I  portion  on  her  marriage,  they  took  from  the  hus- 
band, by  way  of  security,  something  equivalent  to  it, 
u  a  house  or  piece  of  land.    The  person  who  gave 


I.  (D.,  »L,  SM.-Od.,  mW  ,  S»4.)-».  (Od.,  ii.,  132.)— S.  (Dor^ 
lii.,  10.>—4.  (Plut.,  I.ys.,  30.)— i.  (Polit.,  ii ,  «,  «  10.)— «.  (Vii. 
Sdoi.)— T.  (Pnb.  Bom.  of  Atheui.,  Ji.,  283,  trensl.)— 8.  (c. 
Ilepli.,  1112,  19,  and  1124,  2.)— 9.  (Dial.  Merelr.,  p.  298,  ed. 
BmH.)— 10.  (Pint.,  Arii.,  27.— iE»ch.,  o.  Ctes.,  p.  90.)— 1 1.  (Imp- 
«,  De  Ptt.  Hand-  p.  41 .)— 12.  (Dsmotth.,  c.  Maear..  10C8  <— 
U  (Plina^  IL,  L,  71)-I4.  (II..  ii..  «  ) 


this  equivaleu  (Td  diror^/ie)  was  said  titoTtii:ft . 
the  person  wno  received  it,  dirorutdoiu.'  TiM 
word  aKorifoiiia  is  also  used  generally  for  a  secoii 
ty.'  The  necessity  for  th's  security  will  appeal 
from  the  fact  that  the  portion  was  not  considered 
the  property  of  the  husband  himself,  but  rather  oi 
his  wife  and  children.  Thus,  if  a  husband  died, 
and  the  wife  left  the  family  {antXi^e  tov  oIkov),  she 
might  claim  her  portion,  even  though  children  had 
been  bora  ;*  and  in  the  event  of  a  wife  dying  with- 
out issue,  her  portion  reverted  to  the  relatives  who 
had  given  her  in  marriage  (oi  xvpioi)  and  portioned 
her.'  The  portion  was  also  returned  if  a  husband 
put  away  his  wife,  and  in  some  cases,  probably  set- 
tled by  law,  when  a  woman  left  her  husband.* 

That,  after  the  death  of  the  wife,  her  portion  be- 
longed to  her  children,  if  she  had  left  any,  may  be 
inferred  from  Demosthenes  ;*  if  they  were  minors, 
the  interest  was  set  apart  for  their  education  and 
maintenance.  When  the  husband  died  before  the 
wife,  and  she  remained  in  the  family  (/ievovoTK  h 
tCi  oIkii>),  the  law  appears  to  have  given  her  portioD 
to  her  sons,  if  of  age,  subject,  however,  to  an  allow 
ance  for  her  maintenance.' 

If  the  representatives  of  the  deceased  husband 
(oi  rdv  KXijpov  ixm-ret)  wrongfully  withheld  her  por- 
tion from  his  widow,  her  guardians  could  bring  an 
action  against  them  fur  it,  as  well  as  for  alimony 
(iji'm;  »rpo«of  x(u  fftrov').  Moreover,  if  a  husband, 
after  dismissing  his  wife,  refused  to  return  her  por- 
tion, he  might  be  sued  for  interest  upon  it  as  well 
as  the  principal :  tlie  former  would,  of  course,  be 
reckoned  from  the  day  of  dismissal,  and  the  rate 
was  fixed  by  law  at  nine  oboli  for  every  mina,  or 
about  18  per  cent.  The  guardians  were  farther  au- 
thorized by  the  same  law  lo  bring  an  action  for  ali 
mony  in  the  Qiieiov.'  We  may  add  that  a  Hkii 
npoucoi  was  one  of  the  l/i/ijivoi  S'lKai,  or  suits  that 
might  be  tried  every  month." 

DOS  (ROMAN)  Dos  (ret  uxoria)  is  everything 
which,  on  the  occasion  of  a  woman's  marriage,  was 
transferred  by  her,  or  by  another  person,  to  the  hus- 
band, or  to  Ihe  husband's  father  (if  the  husband  was 
in  his  father's  power),  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  husband  to  sustain  the  charges  of  the  marriage 
state  (onera  mairimonii).  All  the  property  of  the 
wife  which  was  not  made  dos,  or  was  not  a  dona^ 
tio  propter  nuptias,  continued  to  be  her  own,  and 
was  comprised  under  the  name  of  parapherna.  The 
dos,  upon  its  delivery,  became  the  husband's  proper 
ty,  and  continued  to  be  his  so  long  as  the  marriage 
relation  existed.  All  things  that  could  be  objects 
of  property  (vid.  Dohiniuh),  as  well  as  a  jus  in  re, 
and,  in  fact,  anything  by  which  the  substance  of  the 
husband  could  be  increased,  might  be  the  objects  of 
dos.  Any  person  who  had  a  legal  power  to  dispose 
of  his  property  could  give  the  dos  ;  but  the  dos  was 
divided  into  two  kinds,  dos  profecticia  and  dos  ad- 
venticia,  a  division  which  had  reference  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  dos  after  the  purposes  were  satisfied 
for  which  it  was  given.  'That  dos  is  profecticia 
which  was  given  by  the  father  or  father's  father  of 
the  bride ;  and  it  is  profecticia,  even  if  the  daughter 
was  emancipated,  provided  the  father  gave  it  a* 
sach  (ut  pareiu).  All  other  dos  iu  adventicia.  Th6 
dos  recepticia  was  a  species  of  doj  adventicia,  and\ , 
was  that  which  was  given  by  s<.me  other  person 
than  the  father  or  father's  father,  <n  the  cocsidera- 
tion  of  marriage,  but  on  the  condr\on  that  it  should 
be  restored  on  the  death  of  the  v  ife.    The  giving 


1.  (Harpocrat..  n.  r  — Damoath.,  o.  One'.,  p.  86A)— a.  (Poll., 
Onoui.,  viii..  142.)— S.  (Demoath.,  Boot.  Da  Dot.,  K!0;— 4 
(IsKua,  Dp  Ciion.  IlereO  t)9.— Da  Pyr.  Kared.,  41.'  ^.  (D« 
Pyr.  Hctwl,  45.)— «.  (c  Gjoot.  Do  Dot.,  i.  1023  and  "M.)— 
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ar  tne  <os  dupended  on  the  will  of  the  giver ;  bat 
eertaio  persons,  sach  as  a  father  and  father's  fa- 
ther, were  bound  to  give  a  dos  with  a  woman  when 
she  married,  and  in  proportion  to  their  means.  The 
dos  might  be  either  given  at  the  time  of  the  mar- 
riage, or  there  might  be  an  agreement  to  give.  The 
technical  words  applicable  to  the  dos  were  dare,  di- 
cere,  promittere.  Any  person  was  competent  dare, 
fTomiUere.  The  word  ^ere  was  applied  to  the 
woman  who  was  going  to  marry,  who  coald  prom- 
ise all  property  as  dM,  hot  the  promise  was  not 
binding  unless  certain  legal  forms  were  observed 
{lion  deberi  viro  dotem,  quam  nulla  auctore  dixittet' ). 
An  example  of  a  promissio  dotis  occurs  in  Plautus.* 
As  the  dos  became  the  husband's  property,  he  had 
a  right  to  the  sole  management,  and  to  the  li-uits  of 
it;  in  fact,  he  exercised  over  it  all  the  rights  of 
ownership,  with  the  exception  hereafter  mentioned. 
He  could  dispose  of  such  parts  of  the  dos  as  con- 
sisted of  things  movable ;  but  the  Julia  lex  {de 
aduUeriis)  prevented  him  from  alienating  such  part 
of  the  dos  as  was  land  (fundus  dotalu,  dotalia  pra- 
dia;'  dotalet  agri*)  witliout  his  wife's  consent,  or 
pledging  it  with  her  consent.*  The  legislation  of 
Justinian  prevented  him  from  selling  it  also,  even 
with  the  wife's  consent,  and  it  extended  the  law  to 
provincial  lands. 

The  husband's  right  to  the  dos  ceased  with  the 
marriage.  If  the  marriage  was  dissolved  by  the 
death  of  the  wife,  her  father  or  father's  father  (as 
the  case  might  be)  was  entitled  to  recover  the  dos 
profecticia,  unless  it  had  been  agreed  that  in  such 
ease  the  dos  should  belong  to  the  husband.  The 
dos  adveaticia  Itccame  the  property  of  the  wife's 
heirs,  unless  the  person  who  gave  it  had  stipulated 
that  it  should  be  returned  to  him  {do*  recepticia). 
The  dos  could  be  claimed  immediately  upon  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage,  except  it  consisted  of 
things  qua:  numcro,  &c.,  for  which  time  was  al- 
lowed.* 

In  the  case  of  divorce,  the  woman,  if  she  was  sui 
jnris,  could  bring  an  action  for  the  restitution  of 
tne  dos  ;  if  she  was  in  the  power  of  her  father,  he 
brought  the  action  jointly  with  his  dau^ter.    {Vid. 

DlVORTIDH  ) 

Tho  dos  could  not  be  restored  daring  the  mar- 
riage, for  this  was  contrary  to  a  positive  rule  of  law. 
(Vid.  DoKATio  INTER  viitnM  ET  ozoEEM.)  Yet,  in 
the  case  of  the  husband's  insolvency,  the  wife  could 
demand  back  her  dos  during  the  marriage.  In  cer- 
tain cases,  also,  the  husb^d  was  permitted  to  re- 
ttore  the  dos  during  the  marriage,  and  such  resto- 
ration was  a  good  legal  acquittance  to  him :  these 
excepted  cases  were  either  cases  of  necessity,  as 
the  payment  of  the  wife's  debts,  or  the  sustentation 
of  near  kinsfolks.' 

What  should  be  returned  as  dos  depended  on  the 
fact  of  what  was  given  as  dos.  If  the  things  given 
were  ready  money,  or  things  estimated  by  quantity, 
Ac ,  the  husband  must  return  the  like  sum  or  the 
like  quantity.  If  the  things,  whether  movable  or 
immovable,  were  valued  when  they  were  given  to 
the  husband  (dos  astimala),  this  was  a  SF^cies  of 
■ale,  and  at  the  end  of  the  marriage  the  husband 
must  restore  the  things  or  their  value.  If  the 
thlags  were  not  valued,  he  must  restore  the  spe- 
cific things,  and  he  must  make  good  all  loss  or  de- 
terioration which  had  happened  to  them  except  by 
accident.  But  the  husband  was  entitled  to  t>e  re- 
imbursed for  all  necessary  expenses  (impenta  ne- 
tetsriic) ;  as,  for  instance,  necessary  repairs  of 
fcanses  incurred  by  him  in  respect  of  his  wife's 


1.  (Cic,  Pro  Cccia.,  c.  S5. — Compare  Pro  Flacc.,  o.  M,  U, 
■Bd  trip.,  Tnn.,  li..  20.)— a.  (Tiinnmm.,  r.,  ».)— 8.  (Cic,  Ep.  id 
kSt.,  XT.,  *>.)- 4.  (Hor.,  Bp.,  I.,  i.,  21.)— S.  (0«ini,  ii.,  tS.—ltiM., 
v.,  8.)— t.  (inp.,  Tng.,  T.  s.  8 ;  but  oompan  Cod.  t.,  tit,  IS,  •. 
n  )'-7.  (Zeitschrift,  *:,<•»•  *11<  *>■>▼  by  Ilxta.) 
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property,  and  also  for  all  outlays  by  whidi  he  hal 
improved  the  property  {impcux  utile*). 

The  husband's  heirs,  if  he  were  dead,  werebouul 
to  restore  the  dos.  The  wife's  father,  or  the  sur- 
viving wife,  might  demand  it  by  an  actio  ex  Mipo- 
latu  de  dote  reddenda,  which  was  an  actio  itricn 
juris,  if  there  was  any  agreement  on  the  sabjeet; 
and  by  an  actio  rei  uxorie  or  dotis,  which  was  a 
actio  bone  fidei,  when  there  was  no  agreemeoL 
A  third  person  who  had  given  the  dos  most  alwan 
demand  it  ex  stipulatu,  when  he  had  bargained  m 
its  restoration.  Justinian  enacted  that  the  actioa 
should  always  be  ex  stipulatu,  even  when  then 
was  no  contract,  and  should  be  an  actio  bonae  lidei 

The  wife  had  no  security  for  her  dos,  except  ia 
the  case  of  the  fundus  details,  unless  she  had  bj 
contract  a  special  security  ;  but  she  had  some  priv- 
ileges as  compared  with  the  husband's  creditor! 
Justinian  enacted  that  on  the  dissolution  of  the  mar- 
riage the  wife's  ownership  should  revive,  with  all 
the  legal  remedies  for  recovering  such  parts  of  the 
dos  as  still  existed ;  that  all  the  husband's  property 
should  be  considered  legally  pledged  (ttdtt  kffcti- 
eca)  as  a  security  for  the  doe ;  and  that  the  wife, 
but  she  alone,  should  have  a  priority  of  chiim  on 
such  property  over  all  other  creditors  to  whom  the 
same  might  be  pledged. 

'The  dos  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  Ro- 
man law,  both  because  it  was  an  ingredient  in  al- 
most every  marriage,  and  was  sometimes  of  a  large 
amount.  The  frequency  of  divorces  also  gave  rise 
to  many  legal  questions  as  to  dos.  A  woman  whose 
dos  was  large  (dotala  uxor)  had  some  influence  over 
her  husband,  inasmuch  as  she  had  the  power  of  di- 
vorcing herself,  and  thus  of  depriving  bira.  of  tba 
enjoyment  of  her  property  The  allusions  to  the 
dos  are  numerous  in  the  Roman  writers. 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  there  could  be  dot, 
properly  so  called,  in  the  case  of  a  marriage  with 
conventio  in  manum.    (Fid.  Makkiaob.)' 

DOULOS  (doCXoc)     (Vid.  Sehvos.) 

*DRABE  (ipaSti),  Pepperwort,  or  Lepidium  dr^t.* 

DRACHMA  ( ipaxm ),  the  principal  silver  coiB 
among  the  Greeks.  The  two  chief  standards  in  the 
currencies  of  the  Greek  states  were  the  Attic  and 
iGginetan.  We  shall,  therefore,  first  speak  of  the 
Attic  drachma,  and  afterward  of  the  .£ginetan. 

The  average  weight  of  the  Attic  drachma  from 
the  time  of  Solon  to  that  of  Alexander  was  68-S 
grains.  It  contained  about  ^th  of  the  weight  al- 
loy ;  and  hence  there  remain  66-4  grains  to  be  val- 
ued.   Each  of  our  shillings  contains  80-7  grains  of 

pure  silver.    The  drachma  is,  therefore,  worth  ^^ 

of  a  shilling,  or  9  72  pence,  which  may  be  called 
9jd.*  After  Alexander's  time,  there  was  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  weight  of  the  drachma,  till,  in  coone 
of  time,  it  only  weighed  63  grains.  The  drachma 
contained  six  obols  (h6oXoi) ;  and  the  Athenians  bad 
separate  silver  coins,  from  four  drachmie  to  a  quar- 
ter of  an  obol.  Among  those  now  preserved,  the 
tetradrachra  is  commonly  found ;  but  we  possess 
no  specimens  of  the  tridrachm,  and  only  a  few  ol 
the  didrachm.  Specimens  of  the  tetrobolus,  Iriobo- 
lus,  diobolus,  three  quarter  obol,  half  obol,  and  quar 
ter  obol,  are  still  found.  The  following  table,  taken  * 
from  Hussey,  gives  the  value  in  English  money  tt 
the  Athenian  coins,  from  a  quarter  obol  to  a  tett» 
drachm : 

Nan.        fkflk 

i  Obol 1  6M 

iObol 395 

Obol 1        »-6 

I.  (Rane,  Rhuin.  Hiu.,  ii.,  75. — Ooaipara  IHp.,  Fnt.,  vi-- 
Dii;.  n,  tit.  3.— Cod.  t.,  tit.  ID— 9.  (DioMsor.,  iU.,  JM  t-t 
(Hunvy,  Anciant  Waifht>  and  Moner,  P  47, 48  > 
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•D     riM    luth. 

Oiobolos 3        I 

Triobolus 4        3-5 

Tetrobolus 6        2 

Drachma 9        3 

Didrachm I        7        2 

TRtiadracbm  .  .  .  .  3  3 
The  mina  contained  100  dracbmte,  and  was,  con- 
lAiuently,  equal  to  4L  U.  34. ;  and  the  talent  60 
mioK,  and  was  thus  equal  to  3132.  I6t.  Od.  Re- 
jpecting  the  value  of  the  difTursnt  talents  among 
the  Greeks,  vid.  Talent. 

The  tetradrachm  in  later  times  was  called  sta- 
ler ;'  but  it  has  been  doubted  whether  it  bore  that 
Dame  in  the  flourishing  times  of  the  Republic*  We 
imow  that  stater,  in  writers  of  that  age,  usually  sig- 
nifies a  gold  coin,  equal  in  value  to  twenty  drachnue 
Iftd.  Statkb)  ;  but  there  appear  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  tetradrachm,  even  in  the  age  of 
Thncydjides  and  Xeuuphon,  was  sometimes  called 
by  this  name.' 

The  obolos,  in  later  times,  was  of  bronze  ;*  but  in 
the  best  times  of  Athens  we  only  read  of  silver  obols. 
The  xo^'^V  was  a  copper  coin,  and  the  eighth  part 
ofanobol.     (Vid.  Ma,  \>.  30.) 

The  Attic  standard  was  used  at  Corinth,  Cyrene, 
and  Acanthus,  and  in  Acamania,  Ampbilochia,  Leo- 
cadia,  Epirus,  and  Sicily ;  it  was  the  standard  of 
Philip's  gold,  and  was  introduced  by  Alexander  for 
silver  alio.  The  .£ginetan  standard  appears  to 
have  been  used  in  Greece  in  very  early  times.  Ac- 
cording to  most  ancient  writers,  money  was  first 
coined  at  .Ggina  by  order  of  Pheidon  of  Argos  (vid 
AaoENTDi) ;  and  the  .lEginetan  standard  was  used 
in  almost  all  the  states  of  the  Peloponnesus,  with 
tfce  exception  of  Corinth.  It  was  also  used  in  Boeo- 
Ija,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  northern  Greece, 
tboogfa  the  Attic  standard  prevailed  most  in  the 
■uritime  and  commercial  states. 


ATHENIAN   DBACHHA.      BRITISH   HdSBlIM 
ACTOAL    8IZI. 

The  average  weight  of  the  iGginetan  drachma, 
»lcDlated  by  Mr.  Hussey*  from  the  coins  of  iGgina 
and  Boeotia,  was  96  grains.  It  contains  about  jU 
put  of  the  weight  alloy.    Hence  its  value  is  93 

93 
pains  of  pure  silver,  or,  aa  before,  grrs  of  a  shilling ; 

that  is,  1».  Id.  3-2  farthings.  The  largest  coin  of 
the  .£ginetan  standard  appears  to  have  been  the 
didrachm,  and  the  values  of  the  different  coins  of 
this  standard  are  as  follow : 

flhffl.    Fan.        rwih. 

lObol       ....  1        0-583 

Obol 2        1166 

Diobolus    ....  4        233 

Tnobolus 6        2-5 

Drachma I  3 

Didrachm 2        3        2 

Tbe  proportion  of  the  .£ginetan  drachma  to  the 
&Atic,  according  to  the  value  given  aliove,  is  as  93 
to  60-4,  or  as  4' 18  to  3  nearly.  According  to  Pol- 
lox,  however,  the  proportion  was  6  to  3  ;  for  he 
itates*  that  the  .'Eginetan  drachma  was  equal  to  10 
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Attic  obuls,  and  that  the  iCIginetan  talent  containeil 
10,000  Attic  drachms.  His  authority,  however, 
cannot  be  of  any  weight  against  the  evidence  of  ex 
isting  coins  ;  for  the  comparative  value  of  ^gine- 
tan  and  Attic  money  is  a  plain  fact,  which  can  be 
proved  by  experiments.  But,  as  Mr.  Hussey  re- 
marks,* Pollux,  "  when  he  speaks  of  the  Attic 
drachmte,  does  not  mean  the  money  of  the  full 
weight,  which  was  coined  in  the  time  of  Pericles  oi 
Xenophon,  but  such  as  passed  for  Attic  in  tbe  Au- 
gustan and  following  ages,  namely,  the  Roman  dena- 
rius ;  and  this,  too,  not  of  the  earliest  standanl,  at 
the  rate  of  60  or  61  grains,  but  as  it  was  coined 
when  the  weight  had  I^Rn  reduced  to  {th  of  the  Ro^^ 
man  ounce,  or  about  53  grains."    <  Kid.  Dbnaridi  1 


1.  (Phot.,!.  T.  ^Tar^Pi — Hoaycb.,  s.  t.  rXauccr  AavpturtKat. 
— M«ta,  iTTii.,  tT.y-i.  (HoMey,  Ibid.,  p.  4«.)— 3.  (Thocvd., 
m.,  70  with  Arnold'a  note.— Xm.,  Hell.,  V.,  ii.,  I)  M.)— 4.  (Lu- 
csiaii,  CmtanipL,  11.,  toI.  j.,  p.  904,  od.  Raiz.)— S  tp.  S9,  SO.)— 
I    til   TS.ef.> 


iSaiNBTAN  DBACHHA.       BRITISH  MDSEITIC. 
ACTUAL    SIZE. 

The  Attic  and  i£ginetan  were,  as  already  re> 
marked,  the  chief  standards  of  money  in  Greece ; 
but  there  was  a  third  standard  used  to  some  ex- 
tent, namely,  that  of  the  early  coinage  of  Macedon, 
which  was  also  adopted  by  the  Greek  kings  of 
Egypt.  The  average  weight  of  the  Macedonian 
drachma  was  109-4  grains  ;  and,  assuming  the 
same  quantity  of  alloy  as  in  the  .^ginetan  drachmc, 
it  would  be  worth  in  our  money  U.  3d.  28  far- 
things, or  very  nearly  1*.  3id.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed, however,  by  some  writers,  that  this  drachma 
was  in  reality  a  didrachm ;  but  the  existence  ot 
large  silver  coins  of  four  times  this  weight  is  an  ar- 
gument for  believing  it  to  be  the  drachma,  as  we  do 
not  find  any  notice  of  eight-drachmee  pieces. 

.\s  the  Romans  reckoned  in  sesterces,  so  the 
Greeks  generally  reckoned  by  drachmge  ;  and  when 
a  sum  is  mentioned  in  the  Attic  writers  without 
any  specification  of  the  unit,  drachmte  are  usually 
meant.* 

DRACO.      I.  iVid.  SlOKA  MiLITAKIA.) 

*II.,  or  ipuKuv  xcpaoiot,  the  I.iand  Dragon.  "  AH 
the  classical  authors,"  observes  Adams,  **  speak  of 
the  Land  Dragon  as  being  a  most  formidable  ani- 
mal, and  of  immense  bulk,  some  say  50,  some 
60,  and  some  80  cubits  in  length.  St.  Augustine 
calls  him  the  largest  animal  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Two  species  are  describiBd ;  one  with  wings, 
and  the  other  without  wings.''  These  accounts  but 
ill  agree  with  the  following  description  of  the  Draco 
volans,  L.,  by  M.  I'Abbe  Bonnaterre :  "  Le  plus  grand 
des  individus  qu'on  conserve  au  Cabinet  du  Roi  a 
huit  pouces  deux  lignes  de  longueur  totale.  II  est 
doux,  foible,  tranquille,  c'est  le  moins  a  craindre 
de  tous  les  reptiles.  Pourra-t-on  se  persuader  que 
c'est  Dragon  a  plusieurs  tetes,  qui  reunissoit  I'agil 
ite  de  I'aigle,  la  force  de  lion,  qui  vomisttoit  de* 
flammes,  et  dont  les  anciens  nous  ont  fait  un  pein- 
tute."*  BufTon  also  calls  it  the  flying  Lizard,  a 
little  harmless  animal  that  only  preys  on  insects. 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  the  extraordi- 
nary stories  of  antiquity  regarding  the  Dragon  must 
have  had  their  origin  in  the  exaggerated  reports  oi 
travellers  about  the  Boa  ConstrictoT.  I  shall  point 
out  one  circumstance  which  leads  forcibly  to  this 
conclusion.  i£lian  gives  an  account  of  a  Dragon 
of  extraordinary  size,  namely,  70  cubits  long,  which 
Alexander  the  Great  saw  in  India,  and  which  was 
kept  as  an  object  of  worship.    The  poet  Nonnus, 

1.  (p.  SS.)— S.  (B6eUi,  Pub.Ecaa.  ifAthpu^ '^  v  V  >— * 
(Eneyn.  Method., lib.  zxiiii.,  61.) 
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ilsa  repeatedly  connects  the  Dra^n  «ith  the  In- 
dian worship  of  Baccbas.'  Now  it  is  known  that 
the  Boa  is  worshipped  even  to  this  day  in  some  parts 
of  Hindustan.  Still  farther,  if  the  reader  will  com- 
pare the  descriptions  of  the  Ethiopian  dragons  giv- 
en by  ^Elian*  and  Philo'  with  the  stories  which 
Pliny*  and  DIodorus  Siculas*  tell  of  serpents,  he 
will  readily  pcrceire  that  they  are  all  referable  to 
rho  peat  Boa.  Another  argument  in  favour  of  this 
'>rt7.^9n  may  be  drawn  from  the  famous  group  of 
.j'.s  "  Laocoon"  in  the  Vatican.  It  must  strike  every 
^-srson  who  has  seen  a  model  of  it,  that  the  immense 
serpents  which  are  coiled  around  the  human  figures 
represent  Boat.  Now  these  serpents  are  called 
"  dracones"  by  Pliny*  in  describing  the  group,  and 
by  Virgin  in  his  relation  of  the  event  which  forms 
the  subject  of  it.  Lord  Byron,*  by-the-way,  is  sin- 
gularly unfortunate  in  calling  the  serpent  of  the  Lao- 
coon an  "  asp,"  since  the  asp  was  a  comparatively 
small  repli!?,  and  is  said  by  Nicander  and  other 
toxicologists  to  despatch  its  victim  without  pain. 
But  the  following  passage  in  Jerome's  life  of  Hi- 
larius  pots  the  identity  of  the  Dragon  and  the  Boa 
beyond  dispute  :  "  Siquidem  Draco,  mire  magnitu- 
dinis,  quos  gentili  nomine  Boat  vocant,  ab  eo  quod 
tam  grandes  sint  ut  boves  glutire  soleant,  omnem 
bte  vastahat  provinciam,"*  Slc.  In  confirmation  of 
he  theory  which  is  here  sought  to  be  established, 
he  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  of  Griffith  in 
His  edition  of  Cuvier.  It  may  be  stated  with  re- 
gard to  the  etymology  of  the  term  Boa,  that,  ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  ancient  writers,  this  serpent 
was  so  called  from  its  habit  of  following  the  hinds, 
in  order  to  fasten  itself  to  the  teats  of  cows  and 
suck  their  miik  ("  bourn  lacte  delectantur").  The 
so-called  boas  of  the  Eastern  continent  belong  prop- 
erly to  the  geuus  Python.'* 

•DRACONTIUM  (ipaKovnov),  a  plant  answer- 
Dg,  according  to  Fuchsius,  Dodoneus,  Sprengel, 
and  other  botanical  authorities,  to  the  Arum  Dra- 
nruulut,  or  Dragon  hc.b.  "  It  is  the  rdpxuv  of 
Simeon  Seth.  The  dpanovriov  Irepov  is  the  Arum 
IlaUcum,  Lam.,  according  to  Sprengel.  Stackhouse 
makes  the  Ipaxovrim  of  Theophrastus  to  be  the 
Arum  maeulatum,  or  spotted  Wake-robin."" 

•DREP'ANIS  (rfptirtow'r),  the  name  of  a  bird  inci- 
dentally mentioned  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny.  Ac- 
cording to  Gaza  and  Scaliger,  it  is  the  same  with 
the  Reed-sparrow  ;  but  this  opinion  is  rejected  by 
Hardouin.  Schneider  Is  inclined  to  rank  it  under 
the  genus  Procellaria  of  Linncus,  called  in  English 
the  Petrel,  or  Sea-swallow.'* 

*DROMEDAR'IUS,  the  Dromedary,  or  Camdut 
Dromedarius,  L.  This  is  the  Arabian  Camel  (Ko^- 
i/Xoc  'Kpaitoc,  Aristot.  ;  Camelut  Arabia,  Plin.), 
having  only  one  hunch,  the  Bactrian  having  two. 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  Dromedary  is  only 
a  breed  of  the  one-hunch  kind.  The  name  is  of 
Greek  origin,  and  refers  to  the  fleetness  of  the  ani- 
mal (dpo^oc,  "a  race").  The  one-hunch  species 
extenr's  from  the  foot  of  Caucasus  over  Persia  and 
Turkey,  Arabia,  northern  Africa,  and  India.  (Vid. 
Camulus.)  Those  of  Turkey  are  the  strongest,  and 
best  suited  for  burden  ;  those  of  Arabia  and  Bom- 
bay the  lightest ;  and  those  of  India,  where  there 
are  breeds  for  both  purposes  constantly  supplied  by 
frefh  importations  from  the  northwest,  are  yet 
prrbably  inferior  in  their  class  to  those  more  in 
tf-iB  vicinity  of  their  original  climate." 


I  (Dionyt.,  li.,  S»;  ix.,  14,  4c.)— 4.  (N.  A.,  ii.  SI.)  — 3. 
(t.  «.)-4.  (H.  N.,  Tiii.,  14.)— 5.  (iii.,  10,  37.)-«.  (H.  N., 
RlTi..  4  )— T.  [JBn.,  ii.,  »}.)— 8.  (ChiUa  Ilaxold.  ir.,  180.)— 
(.  (.Vrtmj,  Append.,  «.  y.)— 10.  (GrifSth'a  CuTier,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
KT,  s«iq.)— ll.  (Thcophnwt.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  82.— DioKor.,  ii.,  195. 
■  -Paul.  JEgin.,  vii.,  3. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  r.)- IS.  (Aristot., 
IT.  A.,  i.,  I  .—Plin.,  II.  N.,  li.,  107.— A  <uns.  Appendix,  s.  t.)  — 
>3.  (GriSth's  Cuvier,  Tol.  IT.,  p.4D.) 


•DRY'INUS  (Spvtvof),  a  species  of  seriem,  n 
called  from  its  lodging  in  the  hollows  of  oaks  {tpif, 
"  an  oak").  According  to  Nicander,'  it  was  aba 
called  xif^vipo^,  an  appellation  given  it  because  iti 
scales  are  rough  like  those  of  a  tortoise  ixOj^, 
"  a  tortoise").  Sprengel  supposes  it  to  be  the  Co(« 
ber  libcrtimu.    Gesner  says  it  is  called  in  Eogliat 

•DRYOCALAPTES  (cSproitoAojmK-),  the  Piai 
or  Woodpecker.  "  About  the  three  species  dfr 
scribed  by  Aristotle,"'  remarks  Adams,  "  there  it 
considerable  doubt.  The  first  two  would  appear  to 
he  the  Piciu  Martiut,  L.,  or  the  black  Woodpecker : 
and  the  Piau  viridit,  the  green  Woodpecker,  k 
Popinjay.  That  the  largest  species  is  the  Piau 
major,  or  Whitwall,  has  been  conjectured,  but  can- 
not be  affirmed  with  certainty.  The  tpvv^  of  Ario 
tophanes  was  most  probably  the  Picus  viridi*."' 

♦DRYOPT'ERIS  (ipvowrcpt^),  according  tu 
Sprengel,  the  Polypodium  dryopUrit,  or  Oak-fen. 
Dierbach,  however,  holds  that  the  Asplenium  aim- 
turn  nigrum  is  also  comprehended  under  it.* 

*DRYPIS  {Spvirif),  according  to  Sprengel  and 
Stackhouse,  the  Drypit  spinosa.  Schneider,  how- 
ever, has  doubts  • 

•DRYS  (cJpvf),  the  Oak.    {Vid.  Qdebcus.) 

DUCENA'Rii,  the  name  of  various  officers  and 
magistrates,  of  whom  the  principal  were  as  fol- 
low: 

I.  DocBNARii  was  the  name  given  to  the  Roman 
procuratores,  who  received  a  salary  of  200  sester- 
tia.  Dion  Cassius'  says  that  the  procuratores  first 
received  a  salary  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  that 
they  derived  their  title  from  the  amount  of  theii 
salary.  We  thus  read  of  centenarii,  trecenarii,  dec 
as  well  as  of  duceoarii.*  Claudius  granted  to  th« 
procuratores  ducenarii  the  consular  ornaments.' 

II.  Ddocnarii  formed  a  class  or  decuria  of  jodi 
ces,  and  were  first  established  by  Augustus."  Thcj 
were  so  called  because  their  property,  as  valued  in 
the  census,  only  amounted  to  200  sestertia.  Th?y 
appear  to  have  tried  causes  of  small  importance." 

III.  DocENARti  were  in  later  times  officers  who 
commanded  two  centuries,  and  who  held  the  same 
rank  as  the  primi  hastati  in  the  ancient  legion." 

DUCENTE'SIMA  was  a  tax  of  half  per  cent, 
upon  all  things  sold  at  public  auctions.  The  d'ute- 
sima,  or  tax  of  one  per  cent.,  was  first  established 
by  Augustus,"  and  was  reduced  to  half  per  cent,  by 
Tiberius."  The  tax  was  abolished  altogether  by 
Caligula  as  far  as  Italy  was  concerned,"  whence 
we  find  on  some  of  the  coins  of  this  emperor  the 
letters  R.  C  C,  that  is,  Remissa  Ducenlenma.  On 
one  of  his  coins,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
we  find  on  the  obverse,  C  CiESAS.  Divi.  Aco. 
Pron.  Aoa.,  and  S.  C.  in  the  centre  with  the  cap  of 
liberty ;  and  on  the  reverse,  Pon.  M.  Tb.  P.  III.  P. 
P.  Cos.  Des.  III.,  and  in  the  centre  R.  C  C.  These 
last  three  letters  have  been  interpreted  by  some 
wr'ters  to  mean  Rei  Censila  Conservator ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  interpretation  given  above 
is  the  correct  one." 

DUPLICA'RII  were  soldiers  who  received  doable 
pay  or  double  allowance  for  their  services."  They 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions,"  but  more 
commonly  under  the  name  of  duplarii."  In  one  in- 


I.  (Nicud.,Tber.,411.)— a.  (Aduns,  Append.,  >.  t.>-}  (U. 
A.,  Tiii.,  S.)— -4.  (Anstoph.,  ATes,  305. — Adnnu,  Append.,  lt.) 
~i.  (Dioscar.,  iii.,  I8A.— Galen,  De  SimpL,  Ti.— Adano,  Ap- 
pend., s.  I.)— 6.  (Theophrast.,  II.  P.,  i.,  10.)— 7.  (liii.,  lS.)-8. 
(Vid.  Capitolin.,  Pertin.,  S.  — Orelli,  Inaerip.,  No.  »4».)-*. 
(Suet..  Claud.,  24.)— 10.  (Suet.,  OcUt.,  SS.)---I1.  (Rein,  da 
RSm.  Privatrecht,  p.  413.)— IS.  (Veget.,  li.,  6.  — Orelli,  In- 
icrip..  No.  8444.)— 13.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  78.)— 14.  (I.  c.,  ii.,4t) 
—IS.  (Sunt.,  Col.,  16.)— 19.  (rid.  Eclthel,  Dortr.  Num..  «,  f. 
924.— Orelli,  Inscrip.,  No.  701.)— 17.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Ut.,T. 
80,  ed.  Mailer.-Li>'.,  ii.,  58.— Orelli,  Na  35U.)— 18.  (Onlli 
Noe.  3SSS,  4884.)- )l>.  (Orelli,  Nos.  3531,  3535,  MIS, 3481,** 
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tenption  the  fonu  du^icarias  occurs,'    Vegetius* 
calls  them  duplareb  milites. 
UUPLICATIO.    (Fid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 
DUPO-NDIUS.    ( V'ti  A«.  p.  Ill .) 
DUUMVIRI,  or  the  two  men,  the  name  of  various 
tnaj^trates  and  functionaries  at  Rome,  and  in  the 
colonic  and  monicipia.     In  inscriptions  we  also 
iceet  with  the  form  duomvira*  and  duovir.* 

I.  Ddumtiki  Jdxi  Dicunoo  were  the  highest  ma- 
gistrates in  the  municipal  towns.  {Vid.  Oolonia, 
f.  282.) 

II.  Ddomviki  Navalis  were  extraordinary  magis- 
trates, who  were  created,  whenever  occasion  re- 
quired, for  the  purpose  of  equipping  and  repairing 
the  fleet.  They  appear  to  have  been  originally 
appointed  by  the  consuls  and  dictators,  but  were 
first  elected  by  the  people  B.C.  311.* 

III.  DVDHTIBI  Pebdubllionis.  (Vid.  Pekdosl- 
uo.) 

IV.  DooHTiBi  QoiNQOBiiNALEs  Were  the  censors 
B  the  municipal  towns,  and  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  duumviri  juri  dicundo.  ( Vtd.  Oolonla, 
ILSSa) 

V.  DaoHviBi  Sacbobum  originally  had  the  charge 
of  the  SibyUine  books.  Their  dnties  were  after- 
ward discharged  by  the  decemviri  tacri*  faeiundi*. 
{Vid.  Decemvibi,  p.  340.) 

VI.  Ddomvibi  were  also  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  or  dedicating  a  temple.* 

E. 

•EBTNUS  (Htvof),  Ebony.    According  to  Vir- 

B'l,'  India  was  the  only  country  that  produced  it. 
ioscorides,*  however,  remarks,  that  it  grows  also 
in  Ethiopia ;  and  there  is  a  passage  in  Herodotus'  in 
which  Ebony  is  spolcen  of  among  the  articles  of 
tribute  paid  by  the  Ethiopians  to  the  king  of  Persia. 
Either,  therefore,  the  name  of  Ethiopia  is  to  be 
takea  in  a  very  general  sense  fur  the  country  of 
■on-bumed  races,  and  may  consequently  include  In- 
dia, or  else  Virgil  is  in  error.  Notwithstanding  the 
numerous  botanists  who  have  travelled  into  India, 
Te  have  not  been  able,  until  recently,  to  deter- 
T  mine  to  what  tree  the  Ebony  was  to  be  assigned. 
It  is  DOW  certain  that  it  is  one  of  the  genus  Diiapy- 
nu.  A  work  on  the  Materia  Medina,  published  at 
Madras,"  says  that  Ebony  is  the  wood  of  a  tree 
callal  in  the  Tamoul  language  Atcha  maroum,  which 
grows  abundantly  in  the  Gaugam-Circars,  in  Berar, 
and  even  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  the  natives 
term  it  NaugageJui.  According  to  the  author  of  the 
work  just  mentioned,  it  is  the  Diotpyru*  Ebenatttr 
ofKoeaig.  As  regards  the  name  which  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  have  given  this  tree,  and  which  it  still 
bears  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  it  comes  from  the  Hebrew  homonym 
U^on.  Its  Arabic  name,  AbTiout,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  corruption  from  l^evof."  "  Modern  bota- 
nists," says  Adams,  "  have  applied  various  names  to 
the  Ebony-tree,  namely,  Ebemu  Cretica,  L. ;  Diot- 
ffnu  Melanoxylon,  Roxb. ;  D  Eienut  and  EUiuu- 
tntm,  Retz. ;  and  Ebmoxylon  verum,  L.  Theopbras- 
tas  also  notices  an  Ebony  shrub,  which  Sprengel,  in 
his  edition  of  Dioscorides,  holds  to  be  the  Antkyllii 
Cretica.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Vulneraria  of  Tourne- 
Cart  (namely,  Woundwort),  and  hence  it  is  now 
eallod  AnHiUii  Vtlneraria."" 

•ECHENE'IS  {exsv^tc),  a  species  of  Fish.  "  It 
would  appear  that  the  ixevntt  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny 
was  diSerent  from  that  of  Oppian  and  .£lian,  and 

I.  <OrcUi,  No.  3S34.)— 2.  (ii.,  7.)— 3.  fOroUi,  Iiucrip.,  No. 
MK).>-4.  (OrislU.  No.  3880.)— 6.  (Ut.,  ix.,  30;  xl.,  18,  30; 
llu,  1.— Scheffcr,  Do  MU.  N»t.,  p.  SM.)— «.  (Liv.,  rii.,  28 ; 
ixii.,  33;  MIT.,  41.)— 7.  (Goow.,  ii..  117.)-8.  (i.,  139.)— 9. 
tt-u,  97.)— -10.  (Mttteria  Medica,  by  WhiteUw  Aiiulie,  Madru, 
ISIS.)— II.  (F4e,  Flore  de  Viigile,  p.  xlnii.  ftc.)— 13  (Adama, 
ins  'b1  a  t  ) 


that  the  former  correspDuds  to  the  Eehtjieu -.tauer^ 
tea,  L.,  or  Sucking-fish,  and  the  latter  to  the  Petro- 
fflyzon  Lampelra,  L.,  or  Lamprey-eel.  Artedi  states 
ttiat  the  Galaxia*  (ya/lofiaf)  of  Galen  correspond* 
to  the  Lamprey,  and  Kondelet  and  Nonnius  reftjr 
the  pdeXKa  of  Strabo  to  the  same.  The  ancient 
stories  about  its  stopping  vessels  in  theii  course 
would  appear  to  be  fabulous,  and  yet  it  is  worthy  jf 
notice  that  they  are  still  credited  by  the  inhab.'tai  ta 
of  Dalmatia  and  the  neighbouring  countries."' 

*ECH'IUM  C^Hw),  a  plant,  supposed  to  e  « 
remedy  against  the  bite  of  a  viper  {ix^i).  •  Thn 
Eckium  milgare,  or  common  Viper's  Bugiusr.,  baa 
been  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  Ixmv  of  Ni- 
cander  and  Dioscorides ;  but,  according  to  Spren- 
gel, this  is  a  mistake,  since  the  flowers  of  the  Echium 
viUgare  are  blue,  whereas  Dioscorides  d  vcribes 
those  of  the  ixiov  as  being  purple.  It  is  1;  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  the  Greeks  used  the  terms 
nop^ptot  and  itopi^poeiitK  in  a  loose  manner,  ap- 
plying it  to  other  colours  besides  purple,  and  more 
especially  to  the  dark  blue  colour  of  the  sea,  which 
would  not  be  inapplicable  to  the  colours  of  the  Viper's 
Bugloss.*  On  the  subject  of  the  purple  coluura  of 
the  ancients,  Salmasius  remarks,*  "  Caruleua  color, 
quern  Graci  Kvavovv  vacant,  niUl  aliud  ett  ;uitro  pur 
pura  delutior  el  pallidior." 

♦ECHI'iNUS  {ix'ivot),  I.,  the  ixtvof  xipoout  i« 
the  Hedgehog,  or  Erinaeetu  Europtau.  The  mod- 
ern Greek  name  is  axavribxoipof.  The  first  part 
of  this  word  is  a  corruption  of  axavBa  {AcanUaa* 
mUgarie  notlras,  Klein).  The  flesh  of  the  Hedge- 
hog is  prescribed  in  Syria  medicinally  in  some  dis- 
orders. Russell  says  be  saw  the  animal  carrying 
grapes  as  well  as  mulberries  on  its  prickles,  a  story 
which  certainly  needs  confirmation.* 

*II.  A  testaceous  genus  containing  many  species: 
in  English,  the  Sea-urchin.  Aristotle  gives  a  ven 
minute  description  of  this  genus.  "  The  ixlvo(  ii 
u6ifui{  is  no  doubt,"  observes  Adams,  "  the  Eckiiuu 
etculcntut,  L.,  called  in  English  the  edible  Sea-urchio. 
The  two  species  called  wTrdrayyof  and  jipiaaof  can- 
not be  satisfactorily  determined.  The  difference 
of  habitats  in  the  Land  and  Sea  urchin  gave  rise  to 
the  Greek  proverb  expressive  of  irreconcilablo 
habits  :  vpiv  kc  Ho  ixivoi  it  ^Mav  IMoicv."* 

HI.  {Vid.  Dike.) 

•ECHIS  and  ECHIDNA  (*t'r,  txttva).  "  Most 
of  the  ancient  authors  who  treat  of  serpents  repre- 
sent these  as  the  Male  and  Female  Viper ;  but,  from 
the  descriptions  of  them  given  by  Nicander,  it  would 
appear  that  they  were  distinct  species.  Sprengel 
accordingly  refers  the  Asiatic  Ixiioa  to  the  Coluber 
JEgypliu;  the  European  ixtioa  to  the  Coluber 
Berut,  and  the  Ixit  to  the  Coluber  Ammodytee.  The 
word  'iripwu  is  often  applied  /car"  i(oxnv  to  the  Viper 
( Coluber  Berut),  and  hence  ^TipioKrj  is  used  to  signify 
the  Electuary  of  Vipers.  The  Viper  is  the  Epke  of 
Scripture."* 

ECCLE'SIA  (iKKXt/aia).  The  iKuXriaiai  of  the 
Athenians  were  general  assemblies  of  the  citizens, 
in  which  they  met  to  discuss  and  determine  upon 
matters  of  public  interest.  These  assemblies  weie 
either  ordinary,  and  held  four  times  in  each  prjtany, 
or  extraordinary,  that  is,  specially  convened  upon 
any  sudden  emergency,  and  therefore  called  avy- 
K>^Toi.  On  occasions  of  extreme  importance  when 
it  was  desirable  for  as  many  persons  as  possible  to 
be  present  at  the  discussion  of  any  question,  th« 
people  were  summoned  by  express  from  the  country 


1.  (Ariatot.,  B.  A.,  ii.,  14.— JElian,  N.  A.,  i.,  34  ;  i:.,  17.— 
Oppian,  Hal.,  i.,  333.— Adama,  Append.,  >.  T.)— S.  (Dioacur, 
IV.,  38.— Nicand.,  Ther.,  637.— Adama,  Appccd.,  a.  ».)- J.  (la 
TertuU.,  lib.  de  Pallio,  p.  186.)— 4.  (A-i«tot..  H.  A.,  i.,  «.- 
Sibthorp,  MSS.  in  Walpolo'a  Memoira,  toI.  «.,  p.  SOS.)  —  i 
(Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  iv  ,  A. — Adama,  Appei4.,  a  t.) — 6.  (Adama 
Appewl.*  a.  ▼.) 
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•■  tbe  city,  and  then  the  assembly  was  catted  a 
■aroiAi/na,  the  proper  meaning  of  xaraxoAftv  being 
lo  call  from  the  country  into  the  city.  The  ordi- 
nary assemblies  were  called  v6fu/ioi  or  mpiai,  ac- 
cording to  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,*  who 
moreover  informs  as  that  there  were  three  such  in 
erery  month.  But,  according  to  the  bes^informed 
gra  nmarian^,  who  Ibllowed  Aristotle,  the  name  kv- 
»la  was  appropriated  to  tiiejirst  only  of  the  regular 
iMsembJies  of  each  prytany.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
Oflcount  given  by  Pollux'  and  Harpocration,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  asserts  that  tlie  third  of  the  regular 
f^jemblies  in  each  prytany  was  partly  devoted  to 
the  reception  of  ambassadors  from  foreign  states. 

Aristophanes,  however,  in  the  Acharnians,*  rep- 
resents ambassadors  who  had  just  returned  from 
Persia  and  Thrace  as  giving  an  account  of  their 
embassy  in  a  mpia  Uicktiaia,  which,  according  to 
Pollux,  would  be  not  the  third,  but  the  first  of  the 
regular  assemblies.  With  a  view  of  reconciling 
these  discrepancies,  Schoniann'  supposes  that  Solon 
originally  appointed  one  regular  assembly,  called 
Kvpia,  to  be  held  on  a  certain  day  of  every  prytany, 
and  that  afterward  additional  assemblies  were  insti- 
tuted, appropriated  respectively  to  particular  pur- 
poses, though  the  term  mpia  was  still  reserved  for 
the  assembly  formerly  so  called.  If,  however,  the 
representation  of  Aristophanes  is  in  agreement  with 
the  practice  of  his  age,  we  must  farther  suppose, 
what  is  very  probuble,  that  the  arrangements  for' 
business,  as  described  by  Pollux,  were  not  always 
observed  even  in  the  time  of  the  poet ;  and  since,  a 
few  years  after  Aristotle's  time,  many  changes  took 
place  in  the  constitution  of  Athens,  it  may  have 
happened  that  the  name  Kvpla  was  then  given  to  all 
the  regular  assemblies,  in  which  case  the  scholiast 
probably  identified  the  customs  and  terms  of  a  late 
nge  with  those  of  an  earlier  period.  Moreover,  the 
Buiaber  of  prytanies  in  each  year,  originally  ten,  one 
f}r  «ach  tribe,  was,  on  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  tribss  at  Athens,  raised  to  twelve,  so  that 
Hia  prytanies  would  then  coincide  with  the  months 
01  the  year :  a  fact  which,  taiien  in  conjunction  with 
other  circumstances,'  seems  to  show,  that  the  au- 
thorities who  speak  of  three  regular  assemblies  in 
eich  month  had  in  view  the  times  when  a  prytany 
ha\\  a  month  were  the  same  thing.  Some  authors 
have  endeavoured  to  determine  the  particular  days 
00  which  the  four  regular  assemblies  of  each  pryta- 
i.y  were  held  ;  but  Schiimann*  has  proved  almost  to 
^monstration,  that  there  were  no  invariably  fixed 
<(ays  of  assembly ;  and  at  any  rate,  even  if  there 
were,  wo  have  not  sufBcient  data  to  determine  them 
lllpian'  says,  in  allusion  to  the  times  when  there 
were  three  assemblies  in  every  month,  that  one  was 
held  on  the  eleventh,  another  about  the  twentieth, 
a  third  about  the  thirtieth,  of  each  month  ;  and  it  is, 
of  course,  not  improbable  that  they  were  always 
held  at  nearly  equal  intervals. 

The  place  in  which  the  assemblies  were  anciently 
held  was,  we  are  told  by  Harpocration,*  the  iyopa. 
Afterward  they  were  transferred  to  the  Pnyx,  and 
at  last  to  the  great  theatre  of  Dionysus,  and  other 
places.  Thus  Tbucydides*  speaks  of  the  people  be- 
ing summoned  to  the  Pynx,  the  usual  place  of  as 
•nmbly  in  his  times ;  and  Aristophanes,'*  in  descri- 
bing "  Demus,"  the  representative  of  the  Athenian 
people,  just  as  "John  Bull"  is  of  the  English,  calls 
that  character  ^ijno^  Hvkv'ltti^,  or  Demus  of  the 
(pariah  of)  Pnyx :  a  joke  by  which  that  place  is 
ropreaented  as  the  home  of  the  Athenians.  The 
fir  nation  of  it  was  to  the  west  of  the  Areiopagus,  on 

1.  (AelMr.,19.)  — t.  Hii,  Oe.)  — 3.  («!.)— 4.  (Dc  Comit.,  c. 
•  »-«  iSchaimna.  n.,  ♦<)—«.  (l.,  47.)— 7.  (ad  DcmoAh.,  c 
tinar,  p.  lUKh-t.  («.  t.  IUn!3.is  'k'icMn.}-*.  (nii.,  97.) 
•Ht  (Eifait..  41.) 
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a  slope  connected  with  Mount  Lycaoetlut  tadfM 
ly,  at  least,  within  the  walls  of  the  city   It  w« 
semicircular  in  form,  with  a  boundary  wall  ptiiigri 
and  part  masonry,  and  an  area  of  about  ll,OI|i 
square  yards.    On  the  north  the  ground  waa  ilM 
up  and  paved  with  large  atones,  so  ap  to  get  i  lerel 
surface  on  the  slope ;  from  which  fact  some  ^a, 
marians  derive  its  name  (irapa  rip/  ruv  Mat  ni 
v6TriTa)     Towards  this  side,  and  close  to  the  wilt 
was  the  Pvf^a,  a  stone  platform  or  hustings  lea  a 
eleven  feet  high,  with  an  ascent  of  steps ;  it  m 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  whence  it  is  sometime 
called  b  XiBoc,  as  in  Aristophanes*  we  re:d  ini( 
Kparel  vvv  Toi  XiBov  roiv  ry  IIvcm.    The  potiliMi 
of  the  Pifta  was  such  as  to  command  a  view  of  the 
sea  from  behind  (on  which  account  the  thirt;t^ 
rants  arc  said  to  have  altered  it),  and  of  the  Epnt- 
^aia  and  Parthenon  in  front,  though  the  hill  of  the 
.Areiopagus  lay  partly  between  it  and  the  Acropolis 
Hence  Demosthenes,*  when  reminding  the  Athfr 
nians  from  this  very  j3^a  of  the  other  sfkuM 
works  of  their  ancestors,  says  emphatically  Ilfwn- 
^aia  Tavra  :  and  wc  may  be  sure  that  the  Athetiiat 
orators  would  often  rouse  the  national  fedings  of 
their  hearers  by  pointing  to  the  assemblage  of  niig' 
nificent  edifices,  "  monuments  of  Athenian  gnli- 
tude  and  glory,"  which  they  had  in  view  from  the 
Pnyx.*    That  the  general  situation  of  the  (dacewM 
elevated  is  clear  from  the  phrase  avataivttv  tit  ip 
tnKXt/alav,  and  the  words  iroc  6  dijfiof  avu  Ko^n, 
applied  to  a  meeting  of  the  people  in  the  Pnyx.* 
After  the  great  theatre  of  Dion3rsu8  was  built,  the 
assemblies  were  frequently  held  in  it,  as  it  afforded 
space  and  convenience  for  a  lai^  multitude  ;  inl 
in  some  particular  cases  it  was  specially  detenniMd 
by  law  that  the  people  should  assemble  there.*   Ay 
semblies  were  tilso  held  in  the  Peirsus,  and  in  Iha 
theatre  at  Munychia.* 

We  will  now  treat  of  the  right  of  convening  the 
people.  This  was  generally  vested  in  the  prylanet 
or  presidents  of  the  council  of  Five  Hundr^  (wl 
BouLK,  p  168) :  hnt  i:i  cases  of  sudden  emeTf/^ 
cy,  and  especially  during  wars,  the  strategi  also  had 
the  power  of  calling  extraordinary  meetings,  fw  ' 
which,  however,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  form  in 
which  several  decrees  are  drawn  up,  the  consent  ol 
the  senate  appears  to  have  been  necessary.'  Tie 
four  ordinary  meetings  of  every  prytany  were,  ner- 
ertheless,  always  convened  by  the  piytanes,  who 
not  only  gave  a  previous  notice  (Tr/wypoftiv  rip/  h- 
icXi/otav)  of  the  day  of  assembly,  and  published  • 
program  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed,  bot  ibo, 
as  it  appears,  sent  a  crier  round  to  collect  the  citi- 
zens {awuytiv  rbv  ^/lov*).  At  any  rate,  wheneva 
the  strategi  wished  to  convene  one  of  the  extraor- 
dinary assemblies,  notice  was  certainly  given  of  it 
by  a  public  proclamation ;  for,  as  Ulpian  ohserres.' 
these  assemblies  were  called  ovyK^rot,  because  the 
people  were  summoned  to  them  by  officers  Mut 
round  for  that  purpose  (in  omtKuXovv  Tivt{  mpuot- 
T«f).  But,  independent  of  the  right  which  we  haw 
said  the  strategi  possessed  of  convening  an  extra- 
ordinary meeting,  it  would  seem,  from  the  rase  if 
Pericles,'*  that  a  strategos  had  the  power  of  pre»  joV 
ing  any  assembly  being  called.  It  is,  however,  im- 
portant to  observe,  that  such  an  exercise  of  powei 
would  perhaps  not  have  been  tolerated  except  da- 
ring wars  and  commotions,  or  in  the  pcnwn  of  • 


I.  (P«l,  680.)— 2.  (tltpl  IvYTttl.,  174.)— ».  (CruMT,  Aiic* 
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fidODguished  character  like  Pericles ;  and  that  un- 
4er  different  circumstances,  at  any  rate  after  the 
time  or  Solon,  the  assemblies  were  always  called  by 
the  prytaaes.  All  persons  who  did  not  obey  the  call 
were  subject  to  a  tine,  and  six  magistrates,  called 
lexiarchs,  were  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take 
care  that  the  people  attended  the  meetings,  and  to 
levy  fines  on  those  who  refused  to  do  so.'  With  a 
Tiew  to  this,  whenever  an  assembly  was  to  be  held, 
certain  public  slavee  (Scvdiu  or  roforcu)  were  sent 
iDuad  to  sweep  the  ayopii  and  other  places  of  public 
Kvwit  with  a  rope  coloured  with  vermilion  The 
diflferent  persons  whom  these  ropemen  met  were 
driTen  by  them  towards  the  ixxXiima.  and  those  who 
leAiaed  to  go  were  marked  by  the  rope  and  fined  * 
Aristophan^  alludes  to  this  subject  in  the  lines, 
ol  i"  iv  ayopf  hiXodai,  Kuvo  Koi  Kara 
TO  axotviou  i^eiyovai  ri  /i^uXtu/uvov. 
Besides  this,  all  the  roads  except  those  which  led  to 
the  meeting  were  blocked  up  with  hurdles  (ycfS^i), 
which  were  also  used  to  fence  in  the  place  of  as- 
sembly against  the  intrusion  of  persons  who  had  no 
right  to  be  present :  their  removal  in  the  latter  case 
seems  to  have  served  as  a  signal  for  the  admission 
of  strangers  who  might  wish  to  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple.* 

An  additional  inducement  to  attend,  with  the 
poorer  classes,  was  the  /uaBof  ixxXiiacaaTiKOi,  or  pay 
which  they  received  for  it.  The  originator  of  this 
practice  seems  to  have  been  a  person  named  Callis- 
tiatos,  who  introduced  it  "  long  after  the  beginning 
of  the  influence  of  Pericles."  The  payment  itself 
originally  an  obolus,  was  afterward  raised  to  three 
by  a  popular  favourite  called  Agyisrhius  of  Collytus. 
Tlie  increase  took  place  but  a  short  time  before  the 
Ecclesiazusie  of  Aristophanes  came  out,  or  about 
B.O.  392.     The  poet  thus  alludes  to  it  in  that  play  :* 

B.  Tpiu6oXov  i^r  IXaSt;  ■  X.elyup  Ct^Xov. 
A  ticket  (oiiitoXov)  appears  to  have  been  given  to 
those  who  attended,  on  producing  which  at  the 
dose  of  the  proceedings  they  received  the  money 
from  one  of  the  tbesmothetae.*  This  payment,  how- 
ever, was  not  made  to  the  richer  classes,  who  at- 
tended the  assemblies  gratis,  and  are  therefore  call- 
ed oUioaiToi  iKKhiaiaorai  by  the  poet  Antiphanes 
io  a  fragment  preserved  by  Athensus.'  The  same 
word  MKoaiToc  is  applied  generally  to  a  person  who 
receives  no  pay  for  his  services. 

With  respect  to  the  right  of  attendmg,  we  may 
observe,  that  it  was  enjoyed  by  all  legitimate  citi- 
tena  who  were  of  the  proper  age  (generally  suppo- 
sed to  be  twenty,  certainly  not  less  than  eighteen]), 
and  not  labouring  under  any  artftia  or  loss  of  civil 
rights.  All  were  considered  citizens  whose  parents 
were  both  such,  or  who  had  been  pretiented  with 
the  freedom  of  the  state,  and  enrolled  in  the  regis- 
ter of  some  deraus  or  parish."  Adopted  citizens, 
however  {KoitjToi).  were  not  qualified  to  l;old  the  of- 
fice of  archon  or  any  priesthood.*  Decrepit  old  men 
(yipovTCf  ol  u^etfthfot,  perhaps  those  above  sixty) 
aeem  not  to  have  been  admitted,  although  it  is  not 
expressly  so  stated."  Slaves,  and  foreigners  also, 
were  certainly  excluded,"  though  occasions  would 
•f  course  occur  when  it  would  be  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  admit  them ;  and  from  Demosthenes"  wc 
may  infar  that  it  was  not  unusual  to  allow  foreign- 
ers to  en'zr  towards  the  close  of  the  proceedings, 
when  tho  most  important  business  of  the  day  had 
been  con.:luded;  otherwise  they  stood  outside." 


1.  (P,>r.tz,  Onom.,  Tiii.,  !M.)  — 3.  (Schol.  ad  Aritt.,  Achar., 
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The  laoreXUt,  or  foreigners,  who  enjoyed  nearl; 
equal  privileges  with  the  citizens,  are  by  some 
thought  to  have  had  the  same  rights  as  adopted  cit- 
izens, with  respect  to  voting  in  the  assembly.' 
This,  however,  seems  very  doubtful ;  at  any  rate, 
the  etymology  of  the  word  laoTcXeic  does  not  justify 
such  an  opinion. 

In  the  article  Bodlb  it  is  explained  who  the  pry 
tanes  and  the  proedri  were ;  and  we  may  hrre  re- 
mark, that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  proedri  of  tho  same 
tribe,  under  the  presidency  of  their  chairman  (i  iwt- 
oTuTtit),  to  lay  before  the  people  the  subjects  to  he 
discussed ;  to  read,  or  cause  to  be  read,  the  previ- 
ous bill  (rd  vpotovXtv/ta)  of  the  senate ;  and  to  give 
permission  {yvuftac  itpondtvai)  to  the  speakers  to 
address  the  people. 

They  most  probably  sat  on  the  steps  near  the  /39- 
/la,  to  which  they  were,  on  some  occasions,  called 
by  the  people.  In  later  times  they  were  assisted  io 
keeping  order  {evKoa/ua)  by  the  members  of  the  pre- 
siding tribe,  17  irpocdpeiovaa  ^X^'  (vid.  Boole); 
and  the  officers  who  acted  under  them,  the  "ser- 
geants-at-arms,"  were  the  crier  (6  xfipv^  and  Uie 
Scythian  bowmen.  Thus,  in  Aristophanes,*  the 
crier  says  to  a  speaker  who  was  out  of  order,  udOi)- 
ao  olya,  and  in  another  passage  the  rofoToi  are  rep- 
resented as  dragging  a  drunken  man  out  of  the  as- 
sembly* When  the  discussion  upon  any  subject 
had  terminated,  the  chairman  of  the  proedri,  if  he 
thought  proper,  put  the  question  to  the  vote :  we 
read,  in  some  instances,  of  his  refusing  to  do  so.* 

Previous,  however,  to  the  commencement  of  any 
business,  it  was  usual  to  make  a  lustration  or  puri- 
fication of  the  place  where  the  assembly  was  held. 
This  was  performed  by  an  officiating  priest,  called 
the  Peristiarch,  a  name  given  to  him  because  he 
went  before  the  lustral  victims  (Tu  vepUma)  a» 
they  were  carried  round  the  boundary  of  the  plaor 
The  term  vephria  is  derived  from  ■jrtpi  and  iarla 
and  is,  therefore,  properly  applied  to  sacrifices  car- 
ried round  the  hearth  by  way  of  lustration :  hence 
it  means  any  lustral  victims.  Thus  tho  crie* 
says,*  TJdpLj'  ic  ri  npooBcv  irdpiff  <if  uv  (vto;  ^t.- 
ToO  K(^dpitaTOi.  The  favourite  victims  were  suck 
ing  pigs  (;to(p(dia),  the  blood  of  which  was  sprinkled 
aliout  the  seats,  and  their  bodies  afterward  throwr 
into  the  sea.''  After  the  peristiarch  the  crier  fol 
lowed,  burning  incense  in  a  censer.  When  thest- 
ceremonies  were  concluded,  the  crier  proclaimer 
silence,  and  then  offered  up  a  prayer,  in  which  th< 
gods  were  implored  to  bless  the  proceedings  of  thi- 
meeting,  and  bring  down  destruction  on  ail  thosx- 
who  were  hostilely  disposed  towards  the  state,  o^ 
who  traitorously  plotted  its  overthrow,  or  receivec 
bribes  for  misleading  and  deceiving  the  people.' 
On  the  conclusion  of  this  prayer  business  began, 
and  the  first  subject  proposed  was  said  to  be  brought 
forward  irpurov  fxera  ra  lepu.' 

We  must,  however,  understand  that  it  was  ille- 
gal to  propose  to  the  ecclesia  any  particular  meas- 
ure unless  it  had  previously  received  the  sanction 
of  the  senate,  or  been  formally  referred  by  that  body 
to  the  people,  under  the  title  of  a  7rpo6ovXrv/ia. 

The  assembly,  nevertheless,  had  the  power  of  al- 
tering a  previous  decree  ef  the  senate  as  might  seem 
fit.  Farther  information  on  this  point  will  be  found 
under  Boulk,  to  which  we  may  add,  according  te 
Schomann,"  that  the  object  of  the  law  mentioned  by 
the  grammarians  {'AitpoMXtvrov  /uidiv  ^^laiia  tla- 
Uvai  iv  rfi  dim>)  seems  to  have  been,  not  to  pro 
vide  that  no  motion  should  be  proposed  in  the  as 
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(titmly  unless  pievionsly  approved  or  by  the  senate, 
but  rather  that  no  subject  should  be  presented  for 
discussion  to  the  people  about  which  a  bill  of  the 
tenate  l«id  not  been  drawn  up  and  read  in  assembly. 

The  privilege  of  addressing  the  assembly  was  not 
tonfined  to  any  class  or  age  among  those  who  had 
Ibe  right  to  be  present :  all,  without  any  distinction, 
were  invited  to  do  so  by  the  proclamation  (Ti'r  uyo- 
tritiv  /Jov^rai)  which  was  made  by  the  crier  after 
the  pruedri  had  gone  through  the  necessary  prelim- 
maries,  and  laid  the  subject  of  discussion  before  the 
meeting ;  for  though,  according  to  the  institutions 
of  Solon,  those  persons  wlio  were  above  fifty  years 
of  age  ought  to  have  been  called  upon  to  speak  first,' 
this  regulation  had,  in  the  days  of  Aristophanes,  be- 
come quite  obsolete.*  The  speakers  are  eometimes 
simply  called  oi  napiovTe;,  and  appear  to  have  worn 
a  crown  of  myrtle  on  their  heads  while  addressing 
the  assembly,  to  mtimate,  perhaps,  that  they  were 
then  representatives  of  the  people,  and,  like  the  ar- 
chons  when  crowned,  inviolable.*  They  were  by 
an  old  law  required  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
subject  before  the  meeting,  and  keep  themselves  to 
the  discussion  of  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  forbidden 
to  indulge  in  scurrilous  or  abusive  language :  the 
law,  however,  had,  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  be- 
come neglected  and  almost  forgotten.*  The  most 
influential  and  practised  speakers  of  the  assembly 
were  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of  {>nTo- 
ptC.     ( Vid.  Hhetob.) 

After  the  speakers  had  concluded,  any  one  was 
at  liberty  to  propose  a  decree,  whether  drawn  up 
beforehand  or  framed  in  the  meeting  I'Ev  rif)  i5^^v 
avyypdipeatlai'),  which,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  present  to  the  proedri,  that  they  might  see,  in 
conjunction  with  the  vo/to^^oKtc,  whether  there 
was  contained  in  it  anything  injurious  to  the  statf , 
or  contrary  to  the  existing  laws.*  If  not,  it  was 
read  by  the  crier ;  though,  even  after  the  reading, 
the  chairman  could  prevent  its  being  put  to  the  vote, 
unless  his  opposition  was  overborne  by  threats  and 
clamours.^  Private  individuals,  also,  could  do  the 
same,  by  engaging  upon  oalh  (virw/woia)  to  bring 
against  the  author  of  any  measure  they  might  ob- 

i'cct  to,  an  accusation  called  a  ypa^h  vapavoftuv. 
{,  however,  the  chairman  refused  to  submit  any 
question  to  the  decision  of  the  people,  he  might  be 
proceeded  against  by  fvdetftf  ;*  and  if  he  allowed 
the  people  to  vote  upon  a  proposal  which  was  con- 
trary to  existing  constitutional  laws,  he  was  in 
some  cases  liable  to  dn/u'a.*  If,  on  the  contrary, 
no  opposition  of  this  sort  was  offered  to  a  proposed 
decree,  the  votes  of  the  people  were  taken,  by  the 
permission  of  the  chairman,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  rest  of  the  prtiedri :  whence  the  permission  is 
said  to  have  been  given  sometimes  by  the  proedri 
and  sometimes  by  Uie  chairman,  who  is  also  simply 
"ailed  6  irpocdpo;,  just  as  the  proedri  are  sometimes 
styled  prytanes."  The  decision  of  the  people  was 
given  either  by  show  of  hands  or  by  ballot,  i.  c,  by 
casting  pebbles  into  urns  (xadtmot) ;  the  former 
was  expressed  by  the  word  ;)ft(poroveri',  the  latter 
by  in/i^eadai,  although  the  two  terms  are  frequent- 
ly confounded.  The  more  usual  method  of  voting 
was  by  show  of  bands,  aa  being  more  expeditious 
and  convenient  (^nporovia).  The  process  was  as 
.'nnnwR:  The  cricf  first  proclaimed  that  all  those 
WHO  were  in  tavour  of  a  proposed  measure  should 
hold  up  their  hands  {Stu  ioKci.  n.  t.  A.  updru  ri;v 
xcipa) :  then  he  proclaimed  that  all  those  who  were 
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opposed  to  It  should  do  the  same  (An  /of  iotH.  s 
r.  X. ) :  they  did  so ;  and  the  crier  then  1  irmed  as  ac 
curate  an  idea  as  possible  of  the  numi  ers  fur  an^ 
against  {f/pid/iet  raf  A:"par}>  and  thecha.nnanoflb« 
meeting  pronounced  the  opinion  of  tb<3  majority.' 
In  this  way  most  matters  of  public  interest  ven 
determined.  Vote  by  ballot  (xpiMiiv'),  on  tbe  ol^ 
er  hand,  was  only  used  in  a  few  special  cases  d^ 
tennined  by  law ;  as,  for  instance,  when  a  propctt 
tion  was  made  for  allowing  those  who  had  sufltTcd 
uTifila  to  appeal  to  the  people  for  restitution  of  tfaeii 
former  rights,  or  for  inflicting  extraordinary  popub- 
ments  on  atrocious  offenders,  and,  generally,  njoig 
any  matter  which  affected  piivate  persons.*  It 
cases  of  this  sort,  it  was  settled  by  law  that  a  de- 
cree should  not  be  valid  unless  six  thousand  citi- 
zens at  least  voted  in  favour  of  it.  This  was  bj 
far  the  majority  of  those  citizens  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  attending;  for  in  time  of  war  the  number 
never  amounted  to  five  thousand,  and  in  time  o< 
peace  seldom  to  ten  thousand.* 

With  respect  to  the  actual  mode  of  voting  by  bal- 
lot in  the  ecclesia,  we  have  no  certain  infoimatioo; 
but  it  was  probably  the  same  as  in  the  courts  of  law, 
namely,  by  means  of  black  and  white  pebbles,  oi 
shells  put  into  urns  (KaiiaKoi)  \  the  white  for  adop- 
tion, the  black  for  rejection  of  any  given  measure.' 
{Vid.  Cadiskoi.) 

The  determination  or  decree  of  the  piiople  was 
called  a  ^^lafia,  which  properly  signifies  a  lawpnv 
posed  to  an  assembly,  and  approv^  of  by  the  poi>- 
ple.  The  form  for  drawing  up  the  V^^/ir^inro  vaii. 
ed  in  different  ages.    {Vid.  Uo;.'.!  arrd  Gkamha- 

TEDS.) 

We  now  come  to  the  dismissal  of  the  assembly; 
the  order  for  which,  when  business  was  over,  wai 
given  by  the  pry\.3nes{lXv9ap  i^v  imiXiiaicv),  tbroogh 
the  proclamation  of  the  crier  to  the  peop'e  ;*  and  at 
it  was  nc  t  customary  to  continue  meetings,  wbicb 
usually  bigan  early  in  the  morning,'  till  after  sun- 
set, if  one  day  were  not  sufficient  for  the  comple- 
ii<m  of  any  business,  it  was  adjourned  to  the  next. 
But  an  assembly  was  sometimes  broken  up  if  any 
one,  whether  a  magistrate  or  private  individual,  d»- 
clared  that  he  saw  an  unfavourable  omen,  or  per- 
ceived thunder  and  lightning.  The  sudden  appear- 
ance of  rain,  also,  or  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  or 
any  natural  phenomenon  of  the  kind  called  dioof- 
fUat,  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  hasty  adjourn- 
ment of  an  assembly.* 

We  have  already  stated,  in  general  terms,  thai 
all  matters  of  fMU  and  national  interest,  whether 
foreign  or  domestic,  were  determined  upon  by  the 
people  in  their  assemblies,  and  we  shall  conclude 
this  article  by  stating  in  detail  what  some  of  these 
matters  were.  On  this  point  Julius  Pollux*  in- 
forms us,  that  in  the  first  assembly  of  eveiy  pryta- 
ny,  which  was  called  Kvpia,  the  hrixfipo™  i  a  of  the 
magistrates  was  held ;  >'.  e.,  an  inquisition  into  their 
conduct,  which,  if  it  proved  unfavourable,  was  fol- 
lowed by  their  deposition.  In  the  same  assembly, 
moreover,  the  eiaayyMat,  or  extraordinary  inform- 
ations, were  laid  before  the  ];^ople,  as  well  as  afi 
matters  relating  to  the  watch  ind  ward  of  the  coun- 
try of  Attica ;  the  regular  offiners  also  read  over  the 
lists  of  confiscated  property,  rnd  the  names  of  tlioM 
who  had  entered  upon  inheritances.  The  second 
was  devoted  to  the  hearing  of  those  who  appeared 
before  the  people  as  suppliants  for  some  favour,  oi 
for  the  privilege  of  addressing  '.he  ansembly  without 
incuning  a  penalty,  to  whirh  they  otherwise  would 


1.  (Sui<lu,>.v.  Kartxn(i»r*w?'«»->— '■  CT'O-  Mm.,  ml  i-.  p 
444.)— 3.  (DemoMb.,  c.  Timocr.  711,  719.)— 4.  (Tkncrd.,  ».l. 
7J.)— 5.  (Schol.  ad  Ariitophu.  ^c»p.,  Wl.>— «.  (AriitoiiUB. 
Aeharn.,  173.)--;.  (Id.,  90.)— «  (Arntcoh.,  Nsk-,  Sn.— TkT 
ejnL,  T.,  4(.)— y.  (viii..  M.t 
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tiiie  Men  liable,  or  for  indemnity  previous  to  sir- 
ing information  about  any  crime  in  wliich  they  were 
accomplices.  In  all  these  cases  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  an  adtia,  i.  e.,  a  special  permission  or  im- 
muniiy,  whence  Pollux  says  of  the  second  assem- 
bly, 'H  darrioa  UxXriaia  uvelreu  Tolg  0ov\o/Uvoi(  u6- 
(Uf  (i.  «.,  iif"  aieif)  Xtyetv  ictpl  re  ruv  liiav  Kai  tuv 

Iq  the  third  assembly,  ambassadors  from  fordign 
Mates  were  received.  In  the  fourth,  religions  and 
•ther  public  matters  of  the  state  were  discussed. 

From  this  statement,  compared  with  what  is  said 
■mder  Eisanoelu,  it  appears  that  in  cases  which 
required  an  extraordinary  trial,  the  people  some- 
times acted  in  a  judicial  capacity,  although  they 
usaally  referred  such  matters  to  the  court  of  the 
Heliaa.  There  were,  however,  other  cases  in  which 
tbey  exercised  a  judicial  power :  thus,  fur  instance, 
the  proMiri  could  ex  officio  prosecute  an  individual 
before  the  people  for  misconduct  in  the  ecclesia.' 
Again,  on  some  occasions,  information  {foiwaif;) 
was  simply  laid  before  the  people  in  assembly,  with- 
out tbe  informant  making  a  regular  impeachment ; 
and  although  the  final  determination  in  cases  of  this 
«ort  was  genereUly  referred  to  a  court  of  law,  still 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  people 
might  have  taken  cognizance  of  them  in  assembly, 
tod  decided  upon  them  as  judges,  just  as  they  did 
in  some  instances  of  heinous  and  notorious  crimes, 
even  When  no  one  came  forward  with  an  accusa- 
tion. Moreover,  in  turbulent  and  excited  times,  if 
uy  one  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  people, 
they  not  unfrequently  |>assed  summary  sentence 
jpoa  him.  without  any  regard  to  the  regular  and 
ouablishcd  forms  of  proceeding:  as  examples  cf 
which  we  may  mention  the  easp?  "f  Demosthenes 
lod  Phocion.  The  proceedmgs  called  Tcpo6o7Ji  and 
^-vfytUa  were  also  instituted  before  the  people : 
farther  information  with  respect  to  them  is  given 
uder  ihoeo  heads. 

The  legislative  powers  of  the  people  in  assembly, 
«c  far  as  they  were  defined  by  the  enactments  of 
Solon,  were  very  limited ;  in  fact,  strictly  speaking, 
DO  laws  could,  without  violating  the  spirit  of  the 
Athenian  constitution,  be  either  repealed  or  enact- 
ed, except  by  the  court  of  the  So/todirai  -.  it  might, 
however,  doubtless  happen,  that  rjiri^ia/iaTa  passed 
l>y  the  assemblies  had  reference  to  general  and  per- 
manent objects,  and  were  therefore  virtually  vo/iot 
or  laws  ;*  moreover,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  com- 
plaints of  Demosthenes,  it  appears  that  in  his  days 
the  institutions  of  Solon  had  in  this  respect  fallen 
into  disuse,  and  ihat  new  laws  were  made  by  the 
people  collectively  in  assembly,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  court  of  the  nomothetee.' 

Tbe  foreign  policy  of  the  state,  and  all  matters 
connected  with  it,  and  the  regulation  and  appro- 
priation of  the  taxes  and  revenues,  were,  as  we 
might  expect,  determined  upon  by  the  peopto  in  as- 
•emUy.  Tbe  domestic  economy  of  the  state  was 
ander  the  same  superintendence :  a  fact  which  Pol- 
tax  briedy  expresses  by  informing  us  that  the  peo- 
ple decided  in  tbe  fourth  assembly  itepl  Up6»  «a2 
4|p<xrW,  t.  e..  on  all  matters,  whether  spiritual  or 
Kcolzr,  in  which  the  citizens  collectively  had  an 
interest.  Such,  for  example,  says  Sohomann,*  "  are 
the  priesthood,  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  all 
other  sacred  things ;  the  treasury,  the  public  land, 
tod  public  property  in  general ;  the  magistracy,  the 
rooits,  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  state,  and, 
in  fine,  the  state  itself:"  in  connexion  with  which 
•re  may  observe,  that  the  meetings  for  the  election 
gf  magistrates  were  called  apxatptaiai.    I^astly,  as 


I.  (XKhim.,  c.  Tlmareb.,  p.  5.1—8.  (Andoc.,  Da  Mytt.,  p.  13, 
«1  Ktftihmh-i.  (DeinoMh-,  o.  Timocr.,  744.— Arittot.,  Po- 
.h.fcCV-i.  (p.»S! 


SchSmann  remarks,  "the  people  likcwiao  deMk 
mined  in  assembly  upon  the  propriety  of  confemn| 
rewards  and  honours  on  such  citizens  or  strangers 
«r  even  foreign  states,  as  had  in  any  manner  sig- 
nally benefited  the  commonwealth."  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  signification  of  a  religious 
assembly  or  church,  which  iKKXnaia  bore  in  later 
times,  sprang  from  its  earlier  meaning  of  an  assem- 
bly in  general,  whether  of  the  constituency  of  a 
whole  state,  or  of  its  subdivisions,  such  as  tribes 
and  cantons.  ( Vid.  Tbibus  and  Demos.) 
EKKAHTOS  nOAlS.  ( Vid.  Symbol*.) 
ECCLETOI  (UkXiitoi)  was  the  name  of  an  as- 
sembly at  Sparta,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  same 
as  the  so-called  Icsstr  lutembly  (7  /uKpa  KoKoviihiti 
ixKhioia^).  Its  name  seems  to  indicate  a  select  as- 
sembly, but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  of  what  per- 
sons it  was  composed ;  but,  since  Xenophon*  men- 
tions the  ephors  along  with  and  as  distinct  from 
it,  we  cannot,  with  Tittmann'  and  Wachsmuth,* 
consider  it  as  having  consisted  of  the  Spartan  ma- 
gistrates, with  the  addition  of  some  deputies  elect- 
ed from  among  the  citizens.  As,  however,  the  Ik- 
xAvroi  do  not  occur  until  the  period  when  the  fran- 
chise had  been  granted  to  a  great  number  of  freed- 
men  and  aliens,  and  when  the  number  of  ancient 
citizens  had  been  considerably  thinned,  it  does  not 
seem  unprobable  that  the  lesser  assembly  consisted 
exclusively  of  ancient  citizens,  either  in  or  out  of 
office ;  and  this  supposition  seems  very  well  to 
agree  with  the  fact,  that  they  appear  to  have  al- 
ways been  jealously  watchful  in  upholding  the  an- 
cient constitution,  and  in  preventing  any  innovation 
that  might  be  made  by  the  ephors  or  ihe>new  citi 
zens.* 

The  whole  subject  of  the  *i,iiAi?ro{  is  involved  in 
difficulty.  Tittmann  thinks  that,  though  the  namf> 
of  this  assembly  is  not  mentioned,  it  existed  long 
before  the  Persian  war,  and  that  in  many  cases  in 
which  the  magistrates  (ri^,  apxovTet  or  ifyptO  are 
said  to  have  made  decrees,  the  magistrates  are 
mentioned  instead  of  the  Ix/cA^rot,  of  whom  they 
were  the  chief  members.  This  last  supposition  ia 
rejected  by  Muller,*  who  observes  that  the  magis- 
trates were  often  said  to  have  decreed  a  measure 
(especially  in  foreign  affairs),  though  it  had  been 
discussed  before  the  whole  assembly  and  approved 
by  it ;  for  the  magistrates  were  the  representatives 
and  tbe  organs  of  the  assembly,  and  acted  in  its 
name.  Miiller  is  also  of  opinion  that  IkkXiitoi  and 
txKXiiaia  are  identical,  and  distinct  from  the  lesser 
assembly,  which  he  considers  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  select  assembly.  But  his  arguments  on  this 
point  are  not  convincing.  The  jt/cAiTrot  and  the 
lesser  assembly  are  mentioned  about  the  same  time 
in  Grecian  history,  and  previous  to  that  time  we 
hear  of  no  assembly  except  the  regular  ixxXiima  of 
all  the  Spartans.' 
ECDOSIS.  (Fid.  Naoticon.) 
ECLE'CTICI  (iKieKTiKoi),  an  ancient  medical 
sect,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  school 
of  philosophers  of  the  same  name  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,*  though  it  is  probable  that  they 
assumed  this  title  in  imitation  of  them.  Their  name 
is  derived  from  their  founder  (like  Potamo  the  phi- 
losopher) "  having  selected  from  each  sect  the  opln 
ions  that  seemed  most  probable"  {iK^Sa/uvov  ra 
ipiaavra  li  iKoann  tuv  alpiaeuv').  From  a  passage 
in  the  Introduetio  (in  which  Le  Clerc"  conjectures 
that,  instead  of  ^x/lexrot,  we  should  read  iKXtxTiKoi) 
and  which  is  falsely  attributed  to  Galen,"  it  appeam 


1.  (Xbh.,  Hell.,  iii.,  3,  «  8.)— ».  (Hell.,  ii.,  4,  ♦  38.)— 3.  (Grioch. 
StMUT.,  p.  100.)-4.  (H«ll.  Alter.,  i.,  I,  p.  221.)- S.  (Thirl- 
w«U,  Hirt.  of  Greece,  ir.,  p.  378,  4c.)— «.  (Dor.,  iii.,  »,  «  10.;- 
7.  (VuJ.  Xcn.,  HeU.,  t.  ii.,  I,  tS  ;  vi.,  3, «  3-)— 8-  (Pro«im.,c.  14 
i  81.)— 9.  (Dio;.  Lurt.,  I.  e  >-10.  (Hint,  da  U  MM.)— 11.  ir 
4,  p.  «84.  Ml.  Kdhn.) 
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Aat  the;  wer«  a  branch  of  the  Methodic!  (vuf.  Me- 
raoDic  ,  and  they  seem  to  have  agreed  very  near- 
ly, if  not  to  have  been  altogether  identical,  wiih  the 
»ect  of  the  Episynthelici  (Kid.  Episvnthetioi.) 
They  were  founded  either  hy  Agatbinus  of  Sparta 
or  his  pupil  Archigenes.'  Several  of  the  opinions 
of  both  these  physicians  are  to  be  found  in  various 
fi-agments  of  their  lost  works  preserved  by  Galen, 
Oribasius,  Aelius,  &c. ;  but  we  are  nowhere  (as 
far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  informed  what  were  the 
irticular  doctrines  that  they  adopted  as  their  own 
..ora  those  of  other  sects.  We  can  only  suppose 
that  they  endeavoured  to  join  the  tenets  of  the  Me- 
thodic! to  those  of  the  Empirici  and  Dogmatic!  (nd. 
McTKOMci,  Empisici,  Doomatici),  and  to  reconcile 
tlie  differences  of  those  rival  and  opposite  sects. 

EC'LOGEIS.    {Vid.  Ei8PHo«i.) 

ECMARTU'RIA  (,iK/iapTvpla)  signifies  the  depo- 
sition of  a  witness,  who,  by  reason  of  absence 
abroad,  or  illness,  was  unable  Co  attend  in  court. 
His  statement  was  taken  down  in  writing,  in  the 
presence  of  persons  expressly  appointed  to  receive 
it,  and  afterward,  upon  their  swearing  to  its  identi- 
ty, was  read  as  evidence  in  the  cause.  They  were 
said  /iopTvpelt)  tiiv  iKftapTVpiav  :  the  absent  witness, 
iKfiapTvpclv  :  the  party  who  prtxsured  the  evidence, 
infiapTvpiav  iroieiadai.  It  was  considered  as  the 
testimony  of  the  deponent  himself,  not  that  of  the 
certifying  witnesses,  and  therefore  did  not  come 
within  the  description  of  hearsay  evidence,  which 
(except  the  declaration  of  a  deceased  person)  was 
not  admissible  at  Athens.  The  law  was  <ixo^ 
ilixu  /tapTvpeiv  ndveCiTOi,  eK/iaprvpittv  ii  vmpopiov 
(e<  dcSwurov.  The  deponent  (like  any  other  wit- 
ness) was  liable  to  an  action  for  false  testimony  if 
the  contents  of  the  deposition  were  untrue,  unless 
be  could  show  that  it  was  incorrectly  taken  down 
or  forged,  in  which  case  the  certifying  witnesses 
would  be  liable.  Therefore  (Issus  tells  us)  it  was 
usual  to  select  persons  of  good  character  to  receive 
such  evidence,  ana  to  have  as  many  of  tliem  as 
possible.*    [Vid.  Mabtdbia.) 

EC'PHORA.  (Kirf.  Fdnd..) 

E C P H U L L O P H O R'l A.  {Yid.  Banishhbnt, 
Obebk.) 

ECPOIEIN  (i«wo4rfv),  ECPOIEISTHAI  (<«iro«- 
tla9<u).    (Vid.  Adoption,  Greek.) 

•EDERA.    (Vid.  Hkdeba.) 

ECULEUS.    (Kid.  E«ooi.EOi.) 

E'DERE  ACTIO'NEM.    {Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 

EDICTUM.  The  Jus  Ediceodi,  or  power  of  ma- 
king edicts,  belonged  to  the  higher  m  tgistratus  pop- 
uli  Uomani,  but  it  was  principally  exercised  by  the 
two  prtetors,  the  pnetor  urbanus  and  the  prctor 
pere^nus,  whose  jurisdiction  was  exercised  in  the 
provinces  by  the  preeses.  The  curule  eediles  also 
made  many  edicts,  and  their  jurisdiction  was  exer- 
cised (under  the  Empire  at  least)  in  the  provinciie 
populi  Rornani  by  the  qusstors.*  There  was  no 
edict  promulgated  in  the  provincis  Caeoaris.  The 
tribunes,  censors,  and  pontifices  also  promulgated 
ndicts  relating  to  the  matters  of  their  respective  ju- 
risdictions. The  edicta  are  enumerated  by  Gaius 
among  the  sources  of  Roman  law,  and  this  part  of 
■  he  Roman  law  is  sometimes  called  in  the  Pandect 
lus  Honorarium,*  apparently  because  the  edictal 
power  belonged  to  those  magistrates  only  who  had 
Uie  bonores,  and  not  so  much  ad  honorem  prteto- 
rum.*  As  the  edicts  of  the  prtetors  were  the  most 
important,  the  jus  honorarium  was  sometimes  call- 
ed jus  prietorium ;  but  properly,  the  jus  honorarium 
'was  the  term  under  which  was  comprehended  all 
the  edictal  liw. 


1.  (0>lu,  Uafinit.  Med.,  e.  14,  f.  3S3.)— S.  (liaiu,  De  Prrr. 
Hcrad.,  S3,  M,  ed.  Bekk.— Demnlh.,  c.  Steph.,  1130, 1131.)— 3. 
■Gwvt,  i.,  t.)—A.  (Di».  44,  tit.  7,  •.  93.)— S.  (Di([.  1,  tit.  1.  •  7.1 


The  Edictum  may  be  described  genenUy  n  i 
rule  promulgated  by  a  magistratus  on  enteriDg  n 
his  office,  which  was  done  by  writing  it  on  an  a^ 
and  placing  it  in  a  conspicuous  ptecc,  "Uiide  d( 
piano  recte  legi  potest."  From  this  circcinsisoa 
the  Edict  was  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  jai 
scriptum.  As  the  office  of  a  magistratus  vu  «. 
nual,  the  rules  promulgated  b7  a  predecessor  «tn 
not  binding  on  a  successor,  but  he  might  coefin 
or  adopt  tlie  rules  of  his  predecessor,  and  intialMe 
them  into  his  own  Edict,  and  hence  such  adotte^ 
rules  were  called  edictum  tralatitium'  or  vetus,  u 
opposed  to  edictum  novum.  A  repentinum  edict  mi 
was  that  rule  which  was  made  (prout  res  iuci- 
dit)  for  the  occasion.*  A  perpetuum  edictum  wit 
that  rule  which  was  made  by  the  magistratus  on  es- 
lering  upon  office,  and  which  was  intended  to  zffij 
to  all  cases  to  which  it  was  applicable  duiii^  tte 
year  of  his  office  :  hence  it  was  sometimes  called, 
also,  annua  lex.  Until  it  became  the  practice  in 
magistratus  to  adopt  the  edicta  of  their  predsoes- 
soiB,  the  edicta  could  not  form  a  body  of  pennawM 
binding  rules ;  but  when  this  practice  became  (xii» 
mon,  the  ediota  (edictum  tralatitium)  soon  consti- 
tuted a  large  body  of  law,  which  was  practically  of 
as  much  importance  as  any  other  part  of  the  law. 
The  several  edicta,  when  thus  established,  vat 
designated  by  the  names  of  their  promulgatjon,  as 
the  Edictum  Carbonianum;  or  they  were  named 
with  reference  to  the  formula  and  the  actio °wluek 
they  established,  as  Aquiliana.  Publici^na,  Ilutilla- 
na,  dec. 

The  origin  of  the  edictal  power  cannot  be  histm 
cally  shown  ;  but  as  the  prsetoi  was  a  mtgistnu 
established  for  the  administration  of  justice,  on  ae- 
count  of  the  occupations  of  the  consuls,  and  the 
consular  power  was  the  representitive  of  the  kingi; 
power,  it  seems  that  the  jus  edicendi  may  have  beet 
a  remnant  of  the  kingly  prerogative.  However  Um 
may  be,  the  edictal  power  was  early  exercised,  aail 
so  far  established  that  the  jus  prKtorium  was  a  rec- 
ognised division  of  law  in,  and  perhaps  somewhai 
before,  the  time  of  Cicero,*  in  whose  age  the  stody 
of  the  Edict  formed  a  part  of  the  regiUar  study  <rf 
the  law.*  The  edict  of  the  ediles  about  the  boyiaf 
and  selUng  of  slaves  is  mentioned  by  Cicero ;'  the 
Edictiones  .£dilitis  are  alluded  to  by  Plautus;'  and 
an  edict  of  the  pretor  Peregrinus  is  nientioQe<l  io 
the  Lex  Gallis  Cisalpinee,  which  probably  beloogs  to 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  of  the  city. 
The  Lex  Cornelia,  B.C.  67,  provided  against  abases 
of  the  edictal  power,  by  declaring  that  the  prstois 
should  decide  in  particular  cases  conformably  to 
their  perpetual  edicts.  The  edicts  made  in  the  prof- 
inces  are  often  mentioned  by  Cicero.  They  were 
founded  on  the  edictum  urbanum,  though  they  like- 
wise comprehended  special  rules,  applirable  only  ta 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  provinces,  and 
so  far  they  were  properly  edictum  provinciale.  Thoe 
Cicero'  says  that  he  promulgated  in  his  (novince 
two  edicta ;  one  provinciale,  which,  among  other 
matters,  contained  everything  that  related  to  the 
publicani,  and  another,  to  which  he  gives  no  name, 
relating  to  matters  of  which  he  says,  "  ex  e<Ucia  fJ 
postulari  et  fieri  solent"  As  to  all  the  rest  he  maila 
no  edict,  bat  declared  that  he  would  fkame  aT  hii 
decrees  (decreta)  upon  the  edicta  uibana.  It  a^ 
pears,  then,  that  in  the  time  of  Cicero  the  ei-ctt 
already  formed  a  large  body  of  law,  which  is  co» 
firmed  by  the  fact  that  in  his  time  an  attempt  had 
been  already  made  to  reduce  it  into  order,  and  to 
comment  on  it.    Servius  Snlpicius,  the  great  jurist 

1.  (Cic  ul.  Att.,  T.,  SI ;  ad  Fun.,  iii.,  8 ;  in  Veir.,  i.,  4i.>-t 
(in  V«rr.,  iii.,  14.)— S.  (in  Vorr.,  i.,  44.)— 4.  (D«  Lw.,  i.,  * ;  ■■  ■ 
«.)—».  (Off.  iii.,  17.)-«.  (Ca|>t.,iT.,»;  T,  4».)-7.  (ti  if 
n.  1» 
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•ad  onlM.  the  fiiend  ami  contemporary  or  Cicero, 
addicned  to  Brutns  two  very  «bort  hooks  on  the 
Edict,  which  was  followed  by  tbr.  work  of  Ofilius ;' 
tboogfa  we  do  not  know  Wiiether  the  work  of  OGlius 
was  an  Mtempt  to  arrange  and  collect  the  various 
edicta.  like  the  subsequent  compilation  of  Julian,  or 
a  conii»er.tiry  like  those  of  many  subsequent  ju- 
rists (061iui*  cdictom  prstoris  primus  diligenter 
cnopusuit). 

The  object  of  the  Edict,  according  to  the  Ronnan 
jaristSgWas  ttio  following :  "  Adjuvandi  vel  supplen- 
ii  rel  corrigendi  juris  civilis  gratia  propter  utilitatem 
jwblicam :"  the  Edict  is  also  described  as  "  viva  vox 
juris  civilis."  ft  was,  in  effect,  an  indirect  method 
uTIeeislating,  sanctioned,  not  only  by  public  opinion, 
bat  by  the  sovereign  power,  and  it  was  the  means 
by  which  numerous  rules  of  law  became  established. 
It  was  found  to  be  a  more  effectual,  because  an 
easier  and  more  practical  way  of  gradually  enlarging 
and  altering  the  existing  law,  and  keeping  the  whole 
system  in  harmony,  than  the  method  of  direct  le- 
gislation ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  Roman  law  is  derived  from  the  edicts. 
If  a  pnetor  established  any  rule  which  was  found  to 
be  inconvenient  or  injurious,  it  fell  into  disuse  if 
not  adopted  by  bis  successor.  The  publicity  of  the 
Edict  must  also  have  been  a  great  security  against 
any  arbitrary  changes,  for  a  magistratus  would 
hardly  venture  to  promulgate  a  rule  to  which  opinion 
had  not  by  anticipation  already  given  its  sanction. 
Haoy  of  the  mies  promulgated  by  the  Edict  may 
probably  have  been  n<erely  in  conformity  to  existing 
custom,  more  particuUrly  in  cases  of  contracts,  and 
tbns  the  edict  would  have  the  effect  of  converting 
custom  into  law.  When  Cicero,*  however,  says  that 
the  Edict  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  custom,  he 
probably  only  means  that  it  was  usual  to  incorpo- 
rate into  every  new  edict  what  any  preceding  ma- 
gistratat  had  adopted  from  former  edicts.  Thus 
the  edictnm  tralatitium  obtained  its  validity  by  being 
eontinnally  recognised  by  every  successive  magis- 
tiatns. 

As  til  the  matter  of  the  Edict,  it  must  be  supposed 
that  the  defects  of  the  existing  law  must  generally 
have  been  acknowledged  and  felt  before  any  magis- 
tratus ventured  to  supply  them ;  and  in  doing  this, 
he  must  have  conformed  to  that  so-called  natural 
eqoity  which  ii>  recognised  by  all  mankind.  Under 
the  emperors,  also,  it  may  be  presumed  Uiat  the 
opinions  of  legal  writers  would  act  on  public  opin^ 
ioo,  and  on  those  who  had  the  jus  edicendi.  Hence 
a  large  part  of  the  edictal  rules  were  founded  on  the 
(o-c^led  jus  gentium,  and  the  necessity  of  some 
modilieations  of  tbe  strict  rules  of  the  civil  law,  and 
of  additional  rules  of  law,  would  become  the  more 
apparent  with  the  extension  of  the  Roman  power 
and  their  intercourse  with  other  nations.  But  the 
method  in  which  tbe  prtetor  introduced  new  rules 
of  law  was  altogether  conformable  to  the  spirit  of 
Roman  institutions.  The  process  was  slow  and 
gradual ;  it  was  not  effected  by  the  destruction  of 
that  which  existed,  but  by  adapting  it  to  circom- 
Mance*.  Ac«Midingly,  when  a  right  existed  or  was 
recognised,  the  pnetor  would  give  an  action  if  there 
was  none ;  he  would  interfere  by  way  of  protecting 
possession,  but  he  could  not  make  possession  into 
ownership,  and,  accordingly,  that  was  effected  by 
law(nii.  UtncAPio);  he  aided  plaintiffs  by  fictions, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  Publiciana  actio,  where  the 
Action  was  that  the  possessor  had  obtained  the  own- 
ership by  usucapion,  and  so  was  quasi  ex  jure  Qui- 
/itiom  domiaus ;'  and  he  also  aided  parties  by  ex- 
eeptiones,  and  in  integrum  restitutio. 
The  old  forms  of  procedure  were  few  in  number. 


^L  (Bif.  I,  ti*.  S,  •■  1)  -1  CD*  Inrent.,  u.,  22.)  —  8.  (Gaiiu, 


and  certainly  they  were  often  inconvenient  aiid  taU 
ed  to  do  justice.  Accordingly,  tbe  prstor  extended 
the  remedies  by  action,  as  already  intimated  in  tha 
case  of  the  Publiciana  actio  This  change  probably 
commenced  after  many  ot  the  legis  actiones  wet* 
abolished  by  the  .£butia  lex,  and  the  necessity  of 
new  forms  of  actions  arose.  These  were  introduced 
by  the  preetors,  and  it  is  hardly  a  matter  of  doubt 
that,  in  establishing  the  formulc,  they  followed  the 
analogy  of  the  legis  actiones.  It  is  tbe  conclusion 
of  an  ingenious  writer,*  "that  the  edict  of  the  prae- 
tor urbanus  was  in  the  main  part  relating  to  actions 
arranged  after  the  model  of  the  old  legis  actiones, 
and  that  the  system  is  apparent  in  the  Code  of  Jus- 
tinian, and  stiU  more  in  the  Digest." 

Under  the  emperors  there  were  many  commenta- 
tors on  the  Edict.  Thus  we  find  that  Labeo  wrote 
four  books  on  the  Edict,  and  a  work  of  his  in  thirty 
books.  Ad  Edictum  Praetoris  Pere^ini,  is  cited  by 
Ulpian.*  When  the  imperial  rescripts  became  cont- 
mon,  the  practice  of  making  annual  edicts  became 
less  common,  and  after  the  time  of  Hadrian  proba- 
bly fell  nearly  into  disuse ;  but  this  opinion,  it  should 
be  observed,  is  opposed  by  several  distinguished 
modem  writers.  However  tliis  may  be,  Salvius  Ju- 
lianus,  a  distinguished  jurist,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  and  filled  the  office  of  praetor,  composed 
a  systematic  treatise  on  the  edict,  which  was  called 
Edictum  Perpetuum ;  and  it  seems  that,  from  the 
date  of  this  treatise,  the  name  Perpetuum  was  more 
particularly  applied  to  this  edictum  than  to  that 
which  was  originally  called  tbe  Edictum  Perpetu- 
um. Julian  appears  to  have  collected  and  arranged 
the  old  edicts,  and  he  probably  omitted  both  what 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  abridged  many  parts, 
thus  giving  to  the  whole  a  systematic  character. 
The  work  of  Julian  must  have  had  a  great  influence 
on  the  study  of  the  law,  and  on  subsequent  juristical 
writings.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  details  of  this 
treatise.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  edicts 
of  the  two  Romans  prostors,  together  with  the  Edic- 
tum Provinciale,  and  the  edicts  of  the  curule  sediles, 
were  blended  into  one  in  this  compilation.  If  tbe 
work  of  Julian  comprehended  all  these  edicts,  they 
must  have  been  kept  distinct,  as  the  subject  matter 
of  them  was  different.  We  know  that  the  edicts  of 
the  curule  aediles  were  the  subject  of  distinct  treati- 
ses by  Gains,  Ulpian,  and  Paulus,  and  the  Edictum 
Provinciale  would,  from  its  nature,  be  of  necessity 
kept  separate  from  all  the  rest.  But  some  writers 
are  of  opinion  that  the  Edictum  Perpetuum  of  Juli- 
anus  made  one  body  of  law  out  of  the  edicta  of  the 
praetor  urbanus  and  peregrinus ;  that  there  was  also 
incorporated  into  it  much  of  the  Edictum  Provinci- 
ale, and  a  large  part  of  the  Edictum  iEdilicium,  as 
an  appendage  at  least.  The  Edict  thus  arranged 
and  systematized  was,  it  is  farther  supposed,  pro- 
mulgated in  the  provinces,  and  thus  became,  as  far 
as  its  provisions  extended,  a  body  of  law  for  the 
Empire.  This  view  of  the  edictum  of  Julianus  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  of  Italy  being  divided  by  Ha- 
drian into  the  city  of  Rome  with  its  appurtenant 
part,  and  four  districts.  The  magistratus  remaine<< 
as  before,  but  the  jurisdiction  of  the  praetor  was  lim 
ited  to  Rome  and  its  territory ;  and  magistrates, 
called  consulares,  and  subsequently,  in  the  time  of 
Aurelius,  juridici,  were  appointed  to  administer  jus- 
tice in  tbe  districts.  As  the  edictal  power  of  the 
pretor  was  thus  limited,  the  necessity  for  a  com- 
prehensive Edict  (such  as  the  Edictum  Perpetuumi 
is  the  more  apparent. 

There  were  numerous  writings  on  tlie  Edict  be- 
sides those  above  enumerated.  They  were  aome- 
times  simply  entitled  ad  Edictum,  according  to  th' 

I.  (Rhein.  Mm-fllr  Jnris..  i.,  p.  51.  — "Die  (Eto'oni*  it 
Ediete*,  iron  neOtor.")— 2.  (Die.  4,  Ut.  3,  >.  9.1 
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»iut>ons  a  the  Digest ;  and  there  were  also  othei  ju- 
ristical writings,  not  so  entitled,  which  followed  the 
order  of  the  Edict,  as,  for  instance,  the  epitome  of 
Hermogenianos.'  Ultimately  the  writings  on  the 
Edict,  and  those  which  fdllowed  the  arrangement  uf 
the  Edict,  obtained  more  authority  than  the  Edict 
itself,  and  became  the  basis  of  instruction. 

Some  few  fragments  of  the  older  edicts  are  found 
here  and  there  in  the  Roman  writers,  but  it  is  chief- 
ly from  tho  writings  of  the  jurists  as  excerpted  in 
the  Digest  that  we  know  anything  of  the  Edict  in  its 
later  form.  It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  order  of 
Justinian's  Digest,  and  more  particularly  that  of  his 
Code,  to  some  extent  followed  that  of  the  Edict. 
The  writings  on  the  Edict,  as  well  as  the  Edict  it- 
self, were  divided  into  tituli  or  rubrics,  and  these 
mto  capita;  some  special  or  detached  rules  were 
named  clausula ;  and  some  parts  were  simply  named 
edictum,  as  Edictum  Carbonianum,  Sec. 

The  Edicta  or  Edictales  Leges  of  the  emperors 
are  mentioned  under  Constitotjo. 

The  Digest,  as  already  observed,  contains  nu- 
merous fragments  of  the  Edicts.  Th;  most  com- 
plete collection  of  the  fragments  of  the  Edicts  is  by 
Wieling,  in  his  "  Fragmcnta  Edicti  Perpetui,"  Fra- 
nek.,  1733.  The  latest  essay  on  the  subject  is  by 
C.  G.  L.  de  Weyhe,  "  Libri  Tres  Edicti  sive  de  ori- 
gine  fatisque  Jurisprudentis  Romante  prssertim 
Edictorum  Prstoris  ac  de  forma  Edicti  Perpetui," 
Cell.,  1821.  The  twenty-first  book  of  the  Digest* 
is  on  the  iEdtlicium  Edictum.  (Zimmem,  Gttchick- 
te  det  Rom.  Privatrecku. — MarezoU,  LehThuh,  &c. — 
Rein,  Das  Romiscke  Privatrecht,  &c.,  tin  Hiif$bw:h 
tar  erkl&Tung  der  alien  Clattiker,  &c.,  Leipzig,  1836, 
a  useful  work. — Savigny,  GetchichU  de*  R.  R.,  &c., 
Tol.  i.,  c.  1.) 

EDICTUM  THEODORICI.  This  is  the  first 
collection  of  law  that  was  made  after  the  downfall 
of  the  Roman  power  in  Italy.  It  was  promulgated 
by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  at  Rome,  in 
the  year  A.D.  500.  It  consists  of  164  chapters,  in 
which  we  recognise  parts  taken  from  the  Code  and 
Novells  of  Theodosius,  from  the  Codices  Gregoria- 
nus  and  Hcrmngenianus.  and  the  Sententiae  of  Pau- 
lus.  The  Edict  was  doubtless  drawn  up  by  Roman 
writers,  but  the  original  sources  are  more  disfigured 
and  altered  than  in  any  other  compilation.  This 
collection  of  law  was  intended  to  apply  both  to  the 
Goths  and  the  Romans,  so  far  as  its  provisions  went ; 
but  when  it  made  no  alteration  in  the  Gothic  law, 
that  law  was  still  to  be  in  force.  There  in  an  edi- 
tion of  this  Edictum  by  G.  F.  Rhon,  Hale,  1816, 
4to.' 

EEDNA.    {Vid.  Dos,  Greek.) 

EICOSTE  (tlxtxnv)  was  a  tax  or  duty  of  one 
twentieth  (five  per  cent.)  upon  all  commodities  ex- 
ported or  imported  by  sea  in  the  states  of  the  allies 
subject  to  Athens.  This  tax  was  first  imposed 
B.C.  413,  in  place  of  the  direct  tribute  which  had  up 
to  this  time  been  paid  by  the  subject  allies ;  and 
the  change  was  made  with  the  hope  of  raising  a 
greater  revenue.*  This  tax,  like  all  others,  was 
farmed,  and  the  farmers  of  it  were  called  eUoaroU- 
yoi.  It  continued  to  be  collected  in  B.C.  405,  as 
Aristophanes  mentions  an  elaKoanUyot  in  the 
frogs.* 

EICOSTOL'OGOI.    (Vii.  Eicostb.) 

EIREN  or  IREN  (jclpTiv  or  Iprpi)  was  the  name 
given  "  the  Spartan  youth  when  he  attained  the 
ige  01  t»»euty.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  emerged 
Iroai  childhood,  and  was  called  neXXtlpnv*  When 
he  had  attained  his  twentieth  year,  he  began  to  ex- 


1.  (1%  1,  tit.  9,t.S.)— 3.  (tit.  I.)  — 3.  (Sarignr,  GcKhicht* 
*m  R.  R.,  *c.)— 4.  (ThucjTi.,  »)i.,  28.)  — 9.  (1.  348  —Yid. 
itittk  <>ahl.  Tricon,  of  Atheiu,  ii.,  p.  38, 13V.)— 6.  (Plat.,  Lye, 
*  * 
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errise  a  direct  influence  over  bis  junim  ^  aiid  ««§ 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  troops  in  latUe. 
The  word  appears  to  have  originally  signified  a  com- 
mander. Hesychius  explains  'Ipavec  by  apxnrtf^ 
ituKovTtt :  and  eipijvd^ei  by  npnTrl.  The  tpirtr  met- 
tioncd  in  Herodotus*  were  certainly  not  youUtii  bol 
commanders.* 

EIS'AGEIN.    (Vid.  Eisiqooeis.) 

EISAGO'GEIS  (Elaayuyci^)  were  not  thenzclKi 
distinct  classes  of  magistrates,  but  the  name  tm 
given  to  the  ordinary  magistrates  when  they  was 
applied  to  to  bring  a  cause  (elouyetv)  into  a  pnipei 
court.  {Vid.  DuiTETAi,  p.  354,  and  Dice,  p.  S58.) 
The  cause  itself  was  tried,  as  is  explained  nnda 
Dice,  by  dicasts  chosen  by  lot ;  but  all  the  prelimi- 
nary  proceedings,  such  as  receiving  the  accosatioii, 
drawing  up  the  indictment,  introducing  the  eante 
into  court,  ikc.,  were  conducted  by  the  regular  IM- 
gistrate,  who  attended  in  his  own  department  to  il 
that  was  understood  in  Athenian  law  by  the  4}^^ 
via  Tov  iucaargpim.  Thus  we  find  the  strategi,  the 
logistee,  the  hrtaruTai  tuv  dri/ioaluv  Ipyup,  the  en- 
utXr/Tal  TOV  IftTopiov,  &c.,  possessing  this  iryeiimia; 
but  it  was  not  the  chief  business  of  any  of  the  pub- 
lic magistrates  except  of  the  archons,  and  perhaps 
of  the  eleven.  The  chief  part  of  the  duties  of  lh« 
former,  and  especially  of  the  thesmotbetge,  consisted 
in  receiving  ao:usations  and  bringing  causes  to  trial 
(elauyeiv)  in  the  proper  courts.  (Vid.  Aechor,  p. 
84.)' 

EISANGEL1A  (thayyeXia)  signifies,  in  its  pri 
mary  and  most  general  sense,  a  denunciation  of 
any  kind,*  but  much  more  usually,  an  informatkm 
laid  before  the  council  or  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  consequent  impeachment  and  trial  at 
state  criminals  at  Athens  under  novel  or  extraordi- 
nary circumstances.  Among  these  were  the  occa- 
sions upon  which  manifest  crimes  were  allf^ed  f 
have  been  committed,  and  yet  of  such  a  nalnre  as 
the  existing  laws  had  failed  to  anticipate,  or,  id 
least,  describe  specifically  (Hypa^  aducii/uiTay,  tne 
result  of  which  omission  would  have  been,  but  for 
the  enactment  by  which  the  accusations  in  question 
might  be  preferred  (vo/iof  eiaayytXTtKo^),  that  a 
prosecutor  would  not  have  known  to  what  magis- 
trate tn  apply ;  that  a  magistrate,  if  applied  to, 
could  not  with  safety  have  accepted  the  indictment 
or  brought  it  into  court ;  and  that,  in  short,  there 
would  have  been  a  total  failure  of  justice.*  The 
process  in  question  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  sup- 
ply these  deficiencies .-  it  pointed  out,  as  the  author- 
ity competent  to  determine  the  criminality  of  the 
alleged  act,  the  assembly  of  the  people,  to  which 
applications  for  this  purpose  might  be  made  on  the 
first  business-day  of  each  pr}rtany  (itv^ia  ^xc/lvffia*), 
or  the  council,  which  was  it  all  times  capable  of 
undertaking  such  investigations ;  and  occasionally 
the  accusation  was  submitted  to  the  cognizance  of 
both  these  bodies.  After  the  ofl^nce  had  been  de- 
clared penal,  the  forms  of  the  trial  and  amount  of 
the  punishment  were  prescribed  by  the  same  au- 
thority ;  and,  as  upon  the  conviction  of  the  ofifendent 
a  precedent  would  be  established  for  the  future,  tne 
whole  of  the  proceedings,  although  extraordinary, 
and  not  originating  in  any  specific  law,  iriay  be  con- 
sidered as  virtuaUy  establishing  a  penBl'  statue, 
retrospective  in  its  first  application.' 

The  speech  of  Euryptolemns*  clearly  «fao  ^rs  that 
the  crime  charged  against  the  ten  generals  whs 
fought  at  Arginuss  was  one  of  these  unspeci- 
fied oflbnces.  The  decree  of  the  senate  against 
Antiphonand  his  ccdieagues,*  directing  that  they 


1.  (ti.,  85.)— S.  (Mailer,  Dorians,  ii.,  p.  313.)— 3.  (IleraaiiB 
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•oould  be  tried,  and,  if  found  guilty,  punished  as 
traitors,  seems  to  warrant  the  inference  that  their 
delinquency  (viz.,  having  undertaken  an  embassy 
to  Sparta  by  order  of  the  Four  Hundred,  a  govem- 
Bicci  declared  illegal  upon  the  reinstatement  of  the 
demovraryj  did  not  amount  to  treason  in  the  usual 
tease  ul  the  tenn,  but  required  a  special  declaration 
by  the  senate  to  render  it  cognizable  as  such  by  the 
HelisMi.  Another  instance  of  treason  by  implica- 
tion, prosticuted  as  an  extraordinary  and  unspecified 
crime,  appears  m  the  case  of  Lcocrates,  who  is,  in 
Ibe  speech  already  cited,  accused  of  having  absent- 
ed himself  from  bis  country,  and  dropped  the  char- 
acter of  an  Athenian  citizen  at  a  time  when  the 
state  was  in  imminent  danger.  Oflences,  however, 
of  this  nature  were  by  no  means  the  only  ones,  nor, 
indeed,  the  most  numerous  class  of  those  to  which 
extraordinary  denunciations  were  applicable.  They 
might  be  adopted  when  the  charge  embraced  a 
oooibination  of  crimes,  as  that  of  treason  and  impi- 
ety in  the  famous  case  of  Alcibiades,  for  each  of 
which  a  common  indictment  [ypa^)  was  admissi- 
hie  when  the  accused  were  persons  of  great  influ- 
ence in  the  state,  when  the  imputed  crime,  though 
punishable  by  the  ordinary  laws,  was  peculiarly 
heinous,  or  when  a  more  speedy  trial  than  was  per- 
mitted by  the  usual  course  of  business  was  requisite 
tu  accomplish  the  ends  of  justice.'  Circumstances 
such  as  these  would,  of  course,  be  very  often  pre- 
tended by  an  informer,  to  excite  the  greater  odium 
against  the  accosed,  and  the  adoption  of  the  process 
in  question  must  have  been  much  more  frequent 
tlian  was  absolutely  necessary. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  informer  was  to  re- 
duce bis  denunciation  to  writing,  and  submit  it  im- 
lucdiately  to  the  cognizance  of  the  council,  which 
bad  a  discretionary  power  to  accept  or  reject  it.* 
Schomano  maintains  that  a  reference  to  this  body 
was  also  necessary  when  it  was  intended  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  but 
that  its  agency  was  in  such  cases  limited  to  permit- 
ting the  impeachment  to  be  announced  for  discus- 
Moo,  and  directing  the  proedri  to  obtain  a  hearing 
for  the  informer.  The  thesmothets  are  also  men- 
tioned by  Pollux'  as  taking  part  in  bringing  the 
matter  before  the  assembly,  but  upon  what  occasion 
they  were  so  employed  we  can  only  conjecture. 

In  causes  intended  fur  the  cognizance  of  the 
oouncil  only,  after  the  reception  of  the  denuncia- 
tion, three  courses  with  respect  to  it  might  be 
adopted  by  that  body.  If  the  alleged  offence  were 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  no  greater  amount  than  five 
hundred  drachms,  the  council  itself  formed  a  court 
competent  for  its  trial ;  if  it  was  of  a  graver  char- 
acter,  they  might  pass  a  decree,  such  as  that  in  the 
ease  of  .\ntipbon  already  mentioned,  directing  the 
proper  officers  to  introduce  the  cause  to  a  Heliastic 
court,  and  prescribing  the  time  and  forms  of  the 
trial,  and  the  penally  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  con- 
viction of  the  criminals ;  lastly,  if  the  matter  were 
highly  important,  and  from  doubts  or  other  reasons 
they  required  the  sanction  of  the  assembly,  they 
might  submit  the  cause  as  it  stood  to  the  consider- 
ation of  that  body.  In  the  first  case,  the  trial  was 
conducted  before  the  council  with  all  the  forms  of 
BO  ordinary  court ;  and  if,  upon  the  assessment  of 
penalties,  the  oflfence  seemed  to  deserve  a  heavier 
punishment  than  fell  within  its  competency,  the 
trial  was  transferred  to  a  Heliastic  court,  by  the 
delivery  of  the  sentence  of  the  council  (xaru/vuvtf) 
lo  the  tbesmotbette  by  the  scribe  of  the  prytanes, 
Wkd  cpon  thrse  oflicers  it  then  devolved  to  bring 
the  criminals  to  justice.*  The  accused  were  in  the 
Doean  while  put  into  prison  for  safe  custody  by  the 


1.  :rrMmu  X  D*  Com.,  p.  190.— Hmrpocnt.)— S.  (Ln.,  o 
llk»i>    18S.)— >t  rviii .  K7.)— 4.  (DaniMtb.,  a  Timocr.,  710.) 


authority  of  the  council.    When  the  oflem^.  wat 

obviously  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senate's  conipe 
teiicy,  the  trial  was  dispensed  with,  and  a  decree 
immediately  drawn  up  for  submitting  the  cause  to  « 
superior  court. 

When  a  cause  of  this  kind  was  so  referred,  the 
decree  of  the  senate,  or  vote  of  the  people,  associa- 
ted other  public  advocates,  generally  ten  in  numher, 
with  the  informer,  who  received  a  drachma  ea.""! 
from  the  public  treasury  {avv^opot).  And  besidi« 
these,  permission  was  given  to  any  other  citizen  to 
volunteer  his  services  on  the  side  of  the  proseco 
tion.  If  the  information  were  laid  before  the  as- 
sembly, either  by  the  accuser  himself  or  the  senate, 
the  first  proceedings  in  the  cause  had  for  their  ob- 
ject to  establish  the  penalty  of  the  oflence,  or  the 
apparent  culpability  of  the  accused  ;  and  this  being 
decided  by  a  vote  of  the  people  after  a  public  dis- 
cussion, the  mode  of  conducting  the  trial  and  the 
penalty  were  next  fixed.  In  the  case  of  the  ten 
generals,  the  assembly  directed  that  the  senate 
shfvid  propose  the  requisite  arrangements.  The 
(dau  of  the  senate,  however,  was  not  necessarily 
adopted,  but  might  be  combated  by  rival  proposals 
of  any  private  citizen.  The  assembly  very  often 
referred  the  matter  to  the  Heliastic  court,  but  oc- 
casionally undertook  the  trial  itself;  and  when  the 
prisoner  was  accused  of  treason,  we  are  told'  that 
he  made  his  defence  to  the  assembly  in  chains,  and 
with  a  keeper  upon  either  side ;  and,  according  to 
another  authority,*  that  the  time  for  such  defence 
was  limited.  After  this  the  tribes  voted  by  ballot, 
two  urns  being  assigned  to  each  tribe  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  informer,  in  the  event  of  the  prisoner 
being  acquitted,  was  subjected  to  no  penalty  if  1m- 
obtained  the  votes  of  as  many  as  a  fifth  of  tho 
judges  ;  otherwise  he  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  a 
thousand  drachmse.  For  a  more  ample  discussion 
of  the  trials  in  question,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
SchSmano.' 

Besides  the  class  of  causes  hitherto  described, 
there  were  also  two  others  which  equally  bore  the 
name  ot  eiaayyeTiia,  though  by  no  means  of  the  same 
importance,  nor,  indeed,  much  resembling  it  in  the 
conduct  of  the  proceedings.  The  first  of  these  con- 
sists of  cases  of  alleged  Kwcueit.  i.  e.,  wrong  done 
to  aged  or  helpless  parents,  women,  or  orphans. 
Upon  such  occasions  the  informer  laid  his  indict- 
ment before  the  arclion  if  the  aggrieved  persona 
were  of  a  free  Attic  family,  or  before  the  polemarch 
if  they  were  resident  aliens.  The  peculiarities  of 
this  kind  of  cause  were,  that  any  Athenian  cil:7.en 
might  undertake  the  accusation ;  that  the  informer 
was  not  limited  as  to  time  in  his  address  to  the 
court,  and  incurred  no  penalty  whatever  upon  fail- 
ing to  obtain  a  verdict.  With  respect  to  the  ac- 
cused, it  is  obvious  that  the  cause  must  have  been 
TifiTiToc,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  court  would 
have  the  power  of  fixing  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
upon  conviction.  The  third  kind  of  tlaairytXia  was 
available  against  one  of  the  public  arhitrators  (iuu- 
TvTTii),  when  any  one  complained  of  his  having 
given  an  unjust  verdict  against  him.  The  informa- 
tion was  in  this  case  laid  before  the  senate ;  and 
that  the  magistrate  who  had  so  offended,  or  did  not 
appear  to  defend  himself,  might  be  punished  by  dis- 
franchisement, we  know  from  the  instance  men- 
tioned by  Demosthenes  ♦  This  passage,  however, 
and  an  allusion  to  it  in  Harpocration,  constitute 
the  whole  of  our  Information  upon  the  subject.* 

EISITE'RIA  (Eifftr^pto,  scil.  Upa),  sacrifices 
which  were  offered  at  Athens  by  the  senate  before 
the  session  began,  in  honour  of  Ocoi  BovXaTot,  i.  c, 
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£co>  and  Athena.'  The  sacrifioe  was  ancompanied 
liy  libations,  and  a  common  meal  for  all  the  seDaton* 

Suidas*  calls  the  tianipia  a  festive  day — the  first 
of  every  year — on  which  all  the  Athenian  magis- 
trates entered  upon  their  office,  and  on  which  the 
senate  offered  up  sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  good-will  of  the  gods  for  the  new  magis- 
trates. But  this  statement,  as  well  as  the  farther 
remarks  he  adds,  seem  to  have  arisen  from  a  gross 
misunderstanding  of  the  passage  of  Demosthenes* 
to  which  he  refers.  SchSmann*  adopts  the  account 
of  Suidas,  and  rejects  the  other  statement  without 
giving  any  reason. 

EISTHORA  {tia^opd),  literally  a  contribution  or 
tribute,  was  an  extraordinary  tax  on  property,  raised 
9t  Athens  whenever  the  means  of  the  stale  were 
not  sufficient  to  carry  on  a  war.  The  money  thus 
raised  was  sometimes  called  r/t  KaraSX^/iaTa.'  We 
must  carefully  distinguish  between  this  tax  and  the 
various  liturgies  which  consisted  in  personal  or  di- 
rect services  which  citizens  had  to  perform,  where- 
as the  ela^pd  consisted  in  paying  a  certain  contri- 
bution towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  war. 
Some  ancient  writers  do  not  always  clearly  distin- 
guish between  the  two,  and  Ulpian  on  Demosthenes' 
entirely  confounds  them  ;  and  it  is  partly  owing  to 
these  inaccuracies  that  this  subject  ia  involved  in 
great  difficulties.  At  the  time  when  armies  consist- 
ed only  of  Athenian  citizens,  who  equipped  them- 
selves and  served  without  pay,  the  military  service 
was  indeed  nothing  but  a  species  of  extraordinary 
liturgy  ;  but  when  mercenaries  were  hired  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  lh(  citizens,  when  wars  became 
more  expensive  and  frequent,  the  slate  was  obliged 
to  levy  contributions  on  the  citizens  in  order  to  be 
able  to  carry  them  on,  and  the  citizens  then  paid 
money  for  services  which  previously  they  had  per- 
formed in  person. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  when  this  property-tax  was 
introduced ;  for,  although  it  is  commonly  inferred, 
from  a  passage  in  Thiicydides,*  that  it  was  first  in- 
stituted in  428  B.C.  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  siege  of  Mytilene,  yet  we  find  tia^ofx'i  men- 
tioned at  an  earlier  poriod  ;*  and  even  the  passage 
of  Thucydides  admits  of  an  interpretation  quite  in 
accordance  with  this,  for  it  is  certainly  not  impos- 
sible that  Ixe  merely  meant  to  say  that  so  large  an 
amount  as  200  talents  had  never  before  been  raised 
as  elo^pd.  But,  however  this  may  be,  ader  the 
year  488  B.C.  this  jjroptrty-tax  seems  to  have  fre- 
quently been  raised,  for  a  few  years  afterward 
Aristophanes'*  speaks  of  it  as  something  of  common 
occurrence.  Such  a  contribution  could  never  be 
raised,  without  a  decree  of  the  people,  who  also  as- 
signed the  amount  required  ;"  and  the  generals 
superintended  its  collectioD,  and  presided  in  the 
courts  where  disputes  connected  with,  or  arising 
from,  the  levying  of  the  tax  were  settled."  Such 
disputes  seem  to  have  occurred  rather  frequently  ; 
personal  enmity  not  seldom  induced  the  officers  to 
tax  persons  higher  than  was  lawful,  according  to 
the  amount  of  their  property,"  The  usual  expres- 
sions for  paying  this  property- tax  are,  tla^peiv 
Xpiiinra,  elapcpetv  fif  rdv  mXc/mv,  el{  t^v  aurtiplav 
rijt  mXtuc,  ela^opaf  eUripfpeiv,  and  those  who  paid  it 
were  called  ol  eim^povref.  On  the  occasion  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides,  the  amount  which  was  raised 
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was,  as  we  have  seen,  200  talents,  whidk  il  w* 
suppose  the  taxable  property  to  have  been  10,ua|i 
talents,  was  a  tax  of  one  per  cent.'  At  othet  time* 
the  rates  were  higher  or  lower,  according  to  ihs 
wants  of  the  Republic  at  the  time :  we  hare  »■ 
counts  of  rates  of  a  twelfth,  a  fiftieth,  a  hnndrcdtk. 
and  a  five  hundredth  part  of  the  taxable  proptHi 

The  census  of  Solon  was  during  the  first  |mrio4 
the  standard  according  to  which  the  t}a*opi  vu 
raised,  until  in  377  B.C.,  in  the  archonship  of  Nan* 
sinicus,  a  new  census  was  instituted,  in  which  Ite 
people,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  rates  (^  the 
property-tax,  were  divided  into  a  number  of  sym- 
moriae  (oiyi/iopiai)  or  dasses,  similar  to  tboce  whick 
were  afterward  made  for  the  trierarcby.*  The  na- 
ture of  this  new  census,  notwithstanding  the  mimilC' 
investigation  of  Biickh,*  is  still  involved  in  great  ob- 
scnrity.  £;ich  of  the  ten  phyls,  according  to  Ul- 
pian, appointed  120  of  its  wealthier  citizens,  wh« 
were  divided  into  two  parts,  according  to  their  prop- 
erty, called  symmoriee,  each  consisting  of  sixty  per- 
sons ;  and  the  members  of  the  weahbier  of  tbie  twe 
symmoris  were  obliged,  in  case  of  urgent  neceasity, 
to  advance  to  the  less  wealthy  the  sum  required  ta 
the  elo^pa  (irpoua^ofii.*).  When  the  wants  of  the 
state  bad  b<^en  thus  supplied,  those  who  had  advan- 
ced the  money  could  at  their  ease,  and  in  the  osaal 
way,  exact  their  money  back  from  tboee  to  whm 
they  bad  advanced  it.  The  whole  munber  of  per- 
sons inclnded  in  the  symmoriee  was  1200,  who  were 
considered  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole  Re- 
public ;  it  would,  however,  as  Ecckh  justly  obserres, 
be  absurd  to  suppose,  with  Ulpiao,  that  these  ISCO 
alone  paid  the  property-tax,  and  that  all  the  ml 
were  exempt  from  it.  The  whok;  census  of  8080,* 
or,  more  accurately,  of  6750  talents,*  was  surely  ml 
the  property  of  1200  citizens,  but  the  taxaUe  prop, 
erty  of  the  whole  Republic.  Many  others,  ther^fore^ 
though  their  property  was  smaller  than  that  of  Ike 
1200,  must  have  contributed  to  the  tlc^opu,  and 
their  property  must  be  considered  as  indoded  ia 
the  census  of  6760  talents  of  taxable  property. 

The  body  of  1200  was,  according  to  Ulpian,  alee 
divided  into  four  classes,  each  consisting  of  SOO. 
The  first  class,  or  the  richest,  were  the  leaders  of 
the  symmoriee  (^ye/iAvec  av/iftopiuv),  and  are  oftea 
called  the  three  hundred  car'  Hox^-  They  proba- 
bly conducted  the  proceedings  of  the  symrooric, 
and  they,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  the  demarchs, 
had  to  value  the  taxable  property.  Other  officers 
were  appointed  to  make  out  the  lists  of  the  ratea, 
and  were  called  kmypct^lf,  diaypafeif,  or  ttTioy^. 
When  the  wants  of  the  state  were  pressing,  the  3U0 
leaders,  perhaps  in  connexion  with  the  300  iacliideu 
in  the  second  class — for  Ulpian,  in  the  first  portion 
of  his  remark,  states  that  the  richer  symmoria  of 
ev^ry  phyle  had  to  perform  this  duty — advanced 
the  money  to  the  others  on  the  above-meotioDed 
terms,'  which,  however,  was  never  done  unless  it 
was  decreed  by  the  peo|de.*  The  rates  of  taxatioi 
for  the  four  classes  have  been  made  out  with  great 
probability  by  Bockh,'  from  whose  work  the  follow, 
ing  table  is  taken  : 

Ftmt  Claat,  yom  twelve  talent*  ufwari. 

FnpMj.         Tuabb.        TuaUe  CfiliiL  eTlSffJH 

600  tal.  I  .  lOOtal StaL 

100  "  .  T  •      80  "      ....      1  " 

60  '•  .  i  .      10  "      ....    aomifc 

16  "  .  i  .        8  "      ....      9    " 

18"  •  I  •       Stal.  S4min      .TaOdrKi. 


1.  (B8ckh,  Staatsh.,  ii.,  p.  56.)— 9.  (Philoch.,  an  Bacpaem 
a.  T.  Tvpniofila. — Demoeth.,  c.  Aiidrot.,  p.  000. — iJlptaa  ad  Dr 
moath.,  Olvnth.,  ii.,  p.  S3,  «.)— 3.  (Staiuah.,  book  ir.) — 4.  (D^ 
moith.,  c.  Meid.,  p.  564,  &c.^ — 5.  (Demoeth.,  De  Sjm'aia  y—% 
(Polyb.,  ii.,  69,  «  7.)-7.  (Demoeth..  c.  Phraipp.,  p.  14r  t-A 
(Demoeth.,  e.  Polycl.,  p.  1909  l—t.  (Staatah    ii    p.U.1 
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CZm«,  from  tix  talent*  and  upward,  but  under 
twelve. 


lltaL 

10  " 

8  " 

7  " 

e  =' 


TmbbCapllil. 

I  tal.  SO  min. 
1  "   40    " 
I   "    SO    " 
1   "    10    " 
1   "     ... 


of  i4mi  pin- 
650  drach. 
600     « 
400     " 
360     « 
300     " 


Tlurd  Clti  'tfrom  ttco  talent*  upward,  but  under  six. 

T'^cfK^-  „rfss?SH. 

37imin.    .        .  187Hrach. 

30      "       ...  160      " 

82i    "       ...  list    " 

181     "       ...  93|     " 

16      "       ...  76    " 


StaL 

4  " 

5  " 

•    - 


T 


litaL 
1     " 
45  min. 
30    " 
85    " 


i 

TIT 


fmnk  Clots,  frmn  twenty-Joe  mxntt   upward,  but 
under  two  talents 

900  dracb.  ...  45  drach. 

600      "  ...  30     " 

450      •'  .    .    .  ni    " 
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Every  one  had  to  pay  his  tax  in  the  phyle  where 
Lis  landed  property  lay,  aa  appears  from  the  oration 
of  Demosthenes  against  Polycles  ;  and  if  any  one 
refused  to  pay,  the  state  had  a  right  to  confiscate 
bis  estate,  but  not  to  punish  the  individual  with 
Btimia.'  But  if  any  one  thought  that  his  property 
was  taxed  higher  than  that  of  another  man  on 
whom  juster  claims  could  be  made,  he  had  the  right 
to  call  upon  this  person  to  take  the  oiBce  in  his 
■lead,  or  to  sabmit  to  a  complete  exchange  of  prop- 
erty. (Vtd.  ANTiDoais.)  No  Athenian,  on  the  other 
^am),  if  belonging  to  the  tax-paying  classes,  could 
V9  exempt  from  the  elafopa,  not  even  the  descend- 
acls  of  Harroodius  and  Aristogiton.*  Orphans, 
Uhmi^  exempt  from  liturgies,  were  obliged  to  pay 
Uie  property-tax,  as  we  see  in  the  instance  of  De- 
■KMtfaenes,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  sym- 
■OTue  for  ten  years.'  Even  trierarchs  were  not  ex- 
ampt  from  paying  the  tla^opa  themselves,  although 
thej  could  not  be  compelled  to  pay  the  vpotia^pa* 
It  seems  that  aliens  were  likewise  subject  to  it,  for 
the  only  instance  we  have  of  any  exception  being 
made  is  one  of  aliens.* 

For  farther  information  concerning  the  subject 
m'tbe  ela^opd,  vid.  the  fourth  book  of  Biickh's  Pub- 
be  Economy  of  Athens. — Wolf,  Prolegonuna  in  Lep- 
tin. — ^Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  AUerth.,  ii.,  1,  p.  136. — 
Hermann,  Pot.  Ant.  of  Greece,  4  162. 

EISPOIEISTHAI  (tltmoulaeoi).  (Vid.  Adop- 
noir,  GiBEK.) 

laUBOTHE'SIUM.    (Vid.  Baths,  p.  148.) 

•ELAIA  (eXaia),  the  Olive.  The  common  iXaia 
bt  the  Greek  authors  is  the  Olea  Europtta,  L.  The 
ijiMta  AlffioirtKn.  called  also  iiypieXaia  and  xanvof,  is 
leferred  by  Matthiolus  and  Sprengel  to  several  spe- 
etes  of  the  Elaiagnus,  namely,  E.  tpinosa,  E.  hor- 
lenria,  and  £.  Orientalis.' 

•ELAIAGWJS  or  ELEIAG'NUS  (iXaiayyof  or 
iXeia-)vot},  a  plant  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,' 
anil  n  hicdk  is  thought,  from  the  description  which 
be  gives  of  it,  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Dutch 
Myrtle,  or  Myrica,  Galo  Sprengel,  however,  is  in 
iiToar  of  the  Salix  Babyi  xnca,  or  Weeping  Willow.* 

*ELAIO'MELI  {iXm6n.Xt),  according  to  Dr.  AI- 


L  (Deauxdi.,  e.  AndrM.,  p.  tW ;  e.  Timnn'.,  p.  733.)— I.  (De- 
■Mth.,c  Leptin.,  n.  469,  An.)— 3.  (c.  Meid.,  p.  MS.— Conipsre 
lamisat,  up.  DiooT*.  useas,.n.  1(16  ;  ot  Oiftt.  Gner..  vol.  vii.,  p.  331, 
•d.  lUW*.)— 4.  (DimoMh..  c  Poljel.,  p.  ISOg  ;'  e.  FhEiji;p„  p. 
IMO-I— S.  (Minn.  Oxon.,  IL,  nir.— KJcUi,  Stuuh.,  ii ,  p.  7S.) 
■-*.  lAiitnt,  Appml.,  •.  T.)— 7.  (H  «P. ,  i«  «.)-  C  (AUanu, 
Jl9p«XML,a.  T.J 


ston,  a  iiort  of  Manna.  PUny'  says  of  it,  '  Spmm 
naseilur  in  Syria  maritimis,  juod  elaomel:  tocunt, 
manat  ex  arboribus  pingue,  crassiusque  melle,  retina 
tenuius,  sapore  dulei."  The  same  writer,  in  anothe? 
part,*  informs  us  that  it  acted  as  an  aperient,  and 
was  particularly  efficacious  in  producing  evacua^ 
tions  of  bile.  Hard  drinkers,  who  wish^  to  coii- 
tend  for  the  palm  at  a  carousal,  .ommenced  bj 
drinking  a  cyathns  of  diluted  elas'  meli.  F6e  in- 
clines to  make  it  a  terebinthine,  ecpecially  sincu 
Dioscorides  speaks  of  it!>  employment  as  a  friction 
in  nervous  disorden>.  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  make 
mention,  also.  Of  its  soporific  properties ;  but  this 
seems  inconsistent  with  its  other  qualities,  and  ia 
regarded  by  Fee  as  erroneous.' 

ELAPHEBOL'IA  ^'EXal^^}ila),  the  greatest  fes. 
tival  in  the  town  of  Hyampolis,  in  Phocis,  whidi 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Artemis,  in  commem- 
oration, it  is  said,  of  a  victory  which  its  inhabitants 
had  gained  over  the  Thessalians,  who  had  ravaged 
the  country,  and  reduced  the  Phocianf  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  nearly  to  the  last  extremity.* 
The  only  particular  which  we  know  of  its  clebra- 
tion  is,  that  a  peculiar  kind  of  cake  (iia^)  was 
made  on  the  occasion.*  These  cakes  were,  as  their 
name  indicates,  probably  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
stag  or  deer,  and  offered  to  the  goddess.  The  fes- 
tival of  the  elaphebolia  was  also  celebrated  in  many 
other  parts  of  Greece,  but  no  particulars  are  known.* 

ELAPHEBOL'ION  ('EAa^foXtuc).  (V'id.  Cai.- 
KNDAR,  Gbeei:.) 

•ELAPHOBOS'CUS  (i7ui^66oaia){),  the  Garden 
Parsnip,  or  Pastinaca  sativa.  The  popular  belief 
was,  that  the  stags,  by  feeding  on  this,  were  enabled 
to  resist  serpents.  Sibthorp  found  it  in  the  island* 
of  the  Archipelago,  on  the  margins  of  fieldst,  and  alsa 
in  the  Peloponnesus.' 

•EL'APHUS  (lAn^c).  the  Stag,  or  Cermt  ma- 
phut.  Bufibn  makes  the  lirrriiMfoc  of  Aristotle  the 
Cerf  des  Ardennes.  The  axatv^t  of  Aristotle  waa 
the  Daguet,  or  Young  Stag.* 

•EL'ATE  (iXani).  "  The  common  iWani  of  ifae 
Greeks,"  observes  Adams,  "  must  have  been  eithtti 
the  Pinus  Orientalis,  Toumelbrt,  or  the  Pinui  abtes. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  Male 
and  Female  species  of  Theophrastus.*  Stackhouso 
holds  the  former  to  be  the  Pinus  aiiies,  or  common 
Fir-tree ;  and  the  latter,  the  Pinus  picea,  or  Yellow 
leaved  Fir.'* 

•ELAT'INE  (iXoTi'vo),  either  the  Linaria  Elatme, 
Desf ,  or  Linaria  spuria.  Will.  Its  English  name  ia 
Fluellin,  and  it  is  a  species  of  Toad-flax." 

•ELEB'ORUS.    (Kid.  Hellebordb.) 

ELECTRUM.     {Vid.  Bronze,  p.  177.) 

*II.  Amber.  Mostof  the  ancient  authors  erred  m 
supposing  Amber  an  exudation  from  the  poplar. 
Theophrastus,  however,"  would  appear  to  have 
known  its  true  origin.  •'Amber,"  says  he,  "is 
a  stone.  It  is  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  Liguria, 
and  has,  as  before  mentioned,  a  power  of  attrac- 
tion." Diodorus  Siculus"  knew  that  Amber  came 
from  the  country  north  of  Gaul,  and  that  the  popu- 
lar story  if  its  consisting  of  the  tears  of  those  pop- 
lars into  which  Phatithon's  sisters  were  transformed 
was  a  mere  fable.  Luciin  was  aware  that  Amber 
was  not  an  exudation  from  the  poplar,  and  that  there 
was  none  of  it  got  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pa.  The 
common  error  in  relation  to  the  quarter  whence  thi* 
substance  was  obtained,  has  been  exp!ain<>d  ns  fol- 


I.  (H.  N.,  IT.,  7.)— ».  (H.  N.,  xxui.,  4.)— I.  (Plia-  U.  K.,  ad 
Pancltoucke,  toL  wt.,  p.  3«7.)— 4.  (Pliit.,  D«  Mai.  Viit.,  p  4«7 
—Pan..,  X.,  33.  4  4  )— 8.  rAthen.,  xr.,  p. ««.)—«.  (Etyio.  Mu, 
•.  T.  •EXa^oX«i».)— T.  (Diofcor,  in,  71— AduM,  Appn*, 
I.  r.)— 8.  (Sehneidtr  ad  Aristot.,  U.  A,  ix,  0.- Ainu,  i^ 
pi.iid.,  •.  V.)— D.  (H.  P.,  i., "  ;  i.,8./— 10.  (Adam*,  AppMid.,S.M 
—11.  II>io«xir.,iT.,40.  -Aduni,  Append.,  «.  t.>— IS.  (D»I 
c.  33.— UiU,  >d  Iocl-13.  (v.,  13.) 
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Jows :  'I  he  Plioeiiician,  and,  after  them.  iLe  Cartha- 
ginian, traders  obtained  their  supply  of  Araber  ftom 
the  river  Rodaun,  which  still  retains  its  name,  and 
which  flows  into  the  Vistula  near  Dantzic.  Their 
(eat  of  rivalry,  however,  in  this  lucrative  branch  of 
commerce,  induced  them  to  Iceep  the  source  of  their 
traffic  involved  in  obscurity.  The  name,  but  not  the 
position  of  the  river,  was  mentiunKd,  and  hence  the 
Greeks  imaf^ined  that  the  stream  in  question  was 
the  Eridanus,  from  the  similarity  of  name.  *'  Am- 
ier,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  "  was  well  known  to  the  an- 
ajnts  many  centuries  before  the  age  of  Pliny,  and 
rarious  ornamental  articles  were  made  of  it,  but  in 
his  time  only  for  the  use  of  women."  His  own  be- 
lief, not  differing  much  from  the  one  now  received, 
is,  that  it  consists  of  the  resinous  juice  of  certain 
trees,  which  had,  in  course  of  time,  become  miner- 
alized in  the  earth.  Hence  was  its  Latin  name 
'  nucintim'  derived,  '  quod  arborit  tucc-itn  prisci  not- 
tri  credtdere.'*  Pliny  says,  tlie  different  colours  it 
exhibited  in  its  native  state  were  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  artificial  means,  since  they  could  dye  it  of 
whatever  tint  they  pleased ;  and,  therefore,  it  was 
much  used  in  counterfeiting  translucent  gems,  and 
Rspecially  the  amethyst.  Demostratus*  called  Am- 
ber lyncttrion,  supposing  it  produced  from  the  urine 
of  the  lynx ;  from  that  of  males  when  of  a  deeper 
and  more  fiery  tint,  but  when  feebler  and  paler,  of 
the  other  sex.  Other  writers  spoke  of  lyncurion 
as  a  substance  distinct  from  Amber,  but  having  the 
origin  indicated  by  its  name."* 

'ELEDO'NE  (iXtiuvii),  a  species  of  molluscous 
animal,  briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle*  and  Athens- 
as.  "  Coray,"  remarks  Adams,  "  proposes  to  read 
Xt7ud6va(  instead  of  it ;  but  I  agree  with  Schweig- 
heuser,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  emenda- 
tion. Schneider  inclines  to  refer  it  to  the  Moscha- 
tt-i  octovut,  Lam  "* 

•ELEIOCHRY'SUS  (tJietSxpvaot)  or  ELI- 
CHRY'SUS  {iXixpvoot),  according  to  some  botani- 
al  authorities,  the  Gnaphalium  tiachat,  L.,  or  Shrub- 
hj'  Everlasting.  Its  Greek  name  was  derived  from 
Its  golden -cdoured  flowers.  Dioscorides  states 
that  it  was  called  by  some  ;fptHru)'dc^of,  by  others 
iftupavTOi,  the  latter  name  referring  to  its  perennial 
sharacter,  from  which  circumstance  it  was  used  lo 
idorn  the  statues  of  the  gods.  Adams,  however,  is 
n  favour  of  the  Caitka  palxiatria,  or  Marsh  Mary- 
jold.' 

*ELEIOS  (hXeibi),  an  animal  mentioned  by  Aris- 
totle,* and  supposed  to  have  been  identical  with  the 
■tvo^ot,  namely,  the  Glis  of  the  Homans,  which  was 
the  GUt  csculentus,  or  Rellmouse  of  the  later  nat- 
uralists.   Linnseus  calls  it  the  Myojou  Glit.' 

•ELEIOSELrNON  {iXetoalXtvov),  most  probably 
the  Apium  frraveoUnt,  wild  Celery,  or  Smallage.'* 

♦ELELIS'PHAKOS  (l^eWiafOKOf),  the  ScUvia  of- 
Hcinali*,  or  common  Sage.  The  Latin  name  was  de- 
rived from  the  salutary  properties  ascribed  to  the 
plant  (salvia,  a  talule,  i.  e.,  sanitate).  Sibthorp  found 
it  in  uncultivated  places,  as  described  by  Dioscori- 
des." 

•ELEPHAS  {IXetar),  the  Elephant,  or  Elephai 
NMZtmu*.  L.  "One  description  of  the  Elephant 
given  by  Aristotle  is  admitted  by  Cuvier  to  he  re- 
markably accurate.  The  animal  and  the  disease 
Elcphas,  or  Elephantiasis,  are  both  minutely  de- 
scribed by  Areteus.  It  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt 
iJiat  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  Indian 


1.  (Plio.,  H.  N.,  iiiTii.,  11.)— 2.  (Plin.,H.  N.,  xxxvii.,  11.) 
— 8-  (ap  Plin.,  1.  c.) — 4.  (Ancient  Mineralogy,  p.  105,  •eq.)— 5. 
(H.A.,i I.,  ■.)-'«.  (Ail«lM,Ap|iencl.,«.  V.)— 7.  (DioKor.,  iv.,  58. 
— Theoplinut.,  11.  P.,  yi.,  8.— Thcocr.,  Idjrll.,  i.,  SO.— Adnmi, 
Append.,  i.  T.) — 8.  (Adams,  Append.,  B.  T.)~9.  (Artstnt.,  H.  A., 
nil ,  19.— Adams,  Append.,  s  v.)— 10.  (Dioacor.,  iii.,  fi8.— The- 

ffhrast.,  II.  P.,  til.,  S.)— II.  (Uioacor.,  iii.,  3S.— Tb4or  >mst 
V,  VI.,  II. — Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.) 
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Elephant  {EUjIuu  Indieut),  as  well  a«  the  \Uk^ 
'Loxodonta  A/ricanut^)." 

ELEVEN,  THE  (oi  tviata),wet9  nagisuatet  ai 
Athens  of  considerable  importance.  T^ey  are  A 
ways  called  by  this  name  in  the  classical  writers; 
but  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalerens,  theii  nimi 
is  said  to  have  been  changed  into  that  of  ixfic^JU. 
Kef,*  who  were,  however,  during  the  Demncracf, 
distinct  functionaries.  (F«2.  NomophtlikibJ  TIm 
grammarians  also  give  other  names  to  the  Elireg, 
as  icano(pi^K£;,  ^ea/io^XoKec,  &c.' 

The  time  at  which  the  office  of  the  Eleven  wai 
instituted  is  disputed.  Ullrich  considers  the  ofiiea 
to  have  been  of  an  aristocratical  character,  and  (mi- 
eludes,  from  a  passage  in  Heraclides  Ponticus,*  lluu 
it  was  established  by  Aristides.  Meier,  on  the  odi- 
er  band,  maintains  that  the  office  existed  not  obIj 
before  the  time  of  Cleisthenes,  but  probably  befom 
the  legislation  of  Solon ;  but  it  seems  impossible  lo 
come  tp  any  satisfactory  conclusion  on  the  subject 
They  were  annually  chosen  by  lot,  one  from  each 
of  the  ten  tribes,  and  a  secretary  (ypa/ifuiTevc),  who 
must  properly  be  regarded  as  their  servant  linvt- 
T)?c),  though  he  formed  one  of  their  number.' 

The  principal  duty  of  the  Eleven  was  the  cm 
and  management  of  the  public  prison  (dtoyioT^pur) 
{vid.  Carcer),  which  was  entirely  under  their  juris- 
diction. The  prison,  however,  was  seldom  used  by 
the  Athenians  as  a  mere  place  of  confinemeDl, 
serving  generally  for  punishments  and  exet^utkns. 
When  a  person  was  condemned  to  death,  he  wm 
immediately  given  into  the  custody  of  the  Eleven, 
who  were  then  bound  to  carry  the  sentence  into  ex- 
ecution according  to  the  laws.*  The  most  com- 
mon mode  of  execution  was  by  hemlock  juice  {tu- 
veiov),  which  was  drunk  after  sunset '  The  Elevct 
had  under  them  jailers,  executioners,  and  torturcn, 
who  were  called  by  various  names  (ol  vapaaruTai  f 
6  Tuv  fviexa  imripirtK  ;*  <5  iri/ioKoivot  ;••  6  S^/tdcuK  V 
infuof,  &c.).  When  torture  was  inflicted  in  caus- 
es affecting  the  state,  it  was  cither  done  in  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  the  Eleven,"  or  by  their  servant 
(6  d^/uoc).     (  Vid.  Basanos.) 

The  Eleven  usually  only  had  to  carry  into  execo- 
tion  the  sentence  passed  in  the  courts  of  law  and 
the  public  assemblies ;  but  in  some  cases  ihey  poti- 
sesaied  an  fiyeitovia  iiKoartipim.  This  was  the  ease 
in  those  summary  proceedings  called  unayuyii<  '^ 
yriat{,  and  iviu^ic,  in  which  the  penalty  was  fixet 
by  law,  and  might  be  inflicted  by  the  court  on  the 
confession  or  conviction  of  the  acccsed  without  ap- 
pealing to  any  of  the  jury  courts.  ( Vid.  Apasmb.) 
They  also  had  an  fiyefumia  itxaoDiplov  in  thecaseof 
KOKoOypoi,  because  the  summary  proceedings  men- 
tioned above  were  chiefly  adopted  in  the  case  of 
such  persons:  hence  Antiphon"  calls  them  fri^e^ 
Toi  TUV  KOKoipyuv.  The  word  Kanoipyoi  properlj 
means  any  kind  of  malefactors,  but  is  only  applied 
in  Athenian  law  to  thieves  (K^hrrai),  housebreak- 
ers (jotx^pixoi.),"  man  stealers  {uvipaimiiarai),  and 
other  criminals  of  a  similar  kind.'* 

The  Eleven  are  also  said  to  have  possessed  klf- 
fiovia  diKooTripiov  in  the  case  of  confiscated  proper- 
ty," which  statement  is  confirmed  by  an  inscriptkii 
published  by  BSckh." 

(Ullrich.  Vtber  die  Eilf  Manner,  appended  to  hit 
translation  of  Plato's  Meno,  Crito,  and  the  first  and 
second  Alcibiades,  Beriin,  1881.— Sluiter,  LeOima 
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dniciid.  p  S56-861.— Meier,  All.  Proc.,  68-77.— 
Schubert,  i)«  JEdUibiu,  p.  93-96.— Hermaon,  I'ol. 
Antiq.  of  Greece,  ^  139. 

ELEUSrNiA  ('EXeviTtvia),  a  festival  and  myster- 
ies, originally  celebrated  only  at  Eleosis  in  Attica, 
in  honour  of  Demeter  and  Persephone.'  All  the 
ancients  who  have  occasion  to  mention  the  Eleasin- 
lan  mysteries,  or  the  mysteries,  as  they  were  some- 
times called,  agree  that  they  were  the  holiest  and 
aost  venerable  of  all  that  were  celebrated  in 
Greece.*  Various  traditions  were  current  among 
the  Greeks  respecting  the  author  of  these  myster- 
is8  ;  for,  while  some  considered  Eumolpus  or  Mu- 
vraa  to  be  thotr  founder,  others  slated  that  they  had 
bflen  introduced  from  Egypt  by  Erechtheus,  who  at  a 
time  of  scarcity  provided  his  country  with  com  from 
£:gypt,  and  imported  from  the  same  quarter  the  sa- 
cred rites  and  mysteries  of  Elensis.  A  third  tradi- 
tioa  attributed  the  institution  to  Demeter  herself, 
who,  when  wandering  about  in  search  of  her  daugh- 
ter Persephone,  was  believed  to  have  come  to  At- 
tica, in  the  reign  of  Erechtheus,  to  have  supplied  its 
inhabitants  with  com,  and  to  have  instituted  the 
TtXeral  and  mysteries  at  Eleusis.*  This  last  opin- 
ion seems  to  have  been  the  most  common  among 
the  ancients,  and  in  subsequent  times  a  stone, 
called  aytXttoroi  virpa  (friste  saxum),  was  shown 
near  the  well  Callichoros  at  Eleusis,  on  which  the 
goddess,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  fatigue,  was 
1)elieTed  to  have  rested  on  her  arrival  in  Attica.* 
Around  the  well  Callichoros  the  Eleusinian  women 
were  said  to  have  first  performed  their  chorus,  and 
to  have  sang  hymns  to  the  giKldess.*  All  the  ac- 
coants  and  allusions  in  ancient  writers  seem  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  legends  concerning 
the  introduction  of  the  Eleusinia  are  descriptions 
of  a  period  when  the  inhabitants  of  Attira  were  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  benefits  ol  agriculture, 
riid  of  a  regularly  constituted  form  of  society.* 

In  the  reign  of  Erechtheus  a  war  is  said  to  have 
broken  out  tetween  the  Athenians  and  Eleusinians,' 
and  when  the  latter  were  defeated,  they  acknowl- 
edged the  supremacy  of  Athens  in  everything  ex- 
cept the  TOktToi.,  which  they  wished  to  conduct  and 
regulate  for  themselves.*  Thus  the  superintend- 
ence remained  with  the  descendants  of  Eumolpus 
{tid.  £oMOLPiD.«),  the  daughters  of  the  Eleusinian 
king  Celeus,  and  a  third  class  of  priests,  the  Keiy- 
ces,  who  seem  likewise  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  family  of  Eumolpus,  though  they  them- 
•dves  traced  their  origin  to  Hermes  and  Aglaurus. 

At  the  time  when  the  local  governments  of  the 
several  townships  of  Attica  were  concentrated  at 
Athens,  the  capital  became  also  the  centre  of  reli- 
fion,  and  several  deities  who  had  hitherto  only  en- 
.ojred  a  local  worship  were  now  raised  to  the  rank 
if  national  gods.  This  seems  also  to  have  been 
the  case  with  the  Eleusinian  goddess;  for  in  the 
reign  of  Theseus  we  find  mention  of  a  temple  at 
Athens,  called  Eleusinion,'  probably  the  new  and 
national  sanctuary  of  Demeter.  Her  priests  and 
priestesses  now  became  naturally  attached  to  the 
■ational  temple  of  the  capital,  though  her  original 
(riace  of  worship  at  Eleusis,  with  which  so  many 
■acred  associations  were  connected,  still  retained 
its  importance  and  its  special  share  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  national  solemnities ;  and  though,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  the  great  Eleusinian  festival 
was  commenced  at  Athens,  yet  a  numerous  pro- 
cejvion  always  went,  on  a  certain  day,  to  Eleusis : 


I.  (Awlov.,  De  Mwter.,  15.)— 8.  (Arirtot.,  Rhet.,  li.,  St.— 
Oie..  D»  N»t.  Deor.,  i.,  42.)— 3.  (Diod.  Sit,  i.,  39.— laocr.,  Pan- 
•MT..  D  40.  ad.  SWph.)— 4.  (ApoUod..  BiWioth.,  i.,  S.— Ovid, 
h5«2  ft., »»,  *c.).-S.  (Prni-.i.,  38,  «  6.)-6.  (Cic,  De  L«g., 
n_  14:  m  Verr.,  t.,  14.)— 7.  (Hermann,  Polit.  Ant.  cf  Greece, 
♦  •l,ii««».)-«7friwcTd.,ii., IJ.-PK1..,  i.,38,  ♦  3.)-<>.  (Thu- 


It  was  here  that  the  most  solemn  part  of  the  iccrtrf 
rites  was  performed. 

We  must  distinguish  between  the  greater  Elau 
sinia  which  were  celebrated  at  Athens  and  Eleusis, 
and  the  lesser  which  were  held  at  Agne  on  the 
llissus.'  From  the  tradition  respecti:g  the  institu- 
tion  of  the  lesser  Eleusinia,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that 
the  initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  was 
originally  confined  to  Atticans  only ;  for  it  is  said 
that  Heracles,  before  descending  into  the  lower 
world,  wished  to  be  initiated ;  bat  as  the  law  did 
not  admit  strangers,  the  lesser  Eleusinia  were  in- 
stituted in  order  to  evade  the  law,  and  not  to  dis- 
appoint the  great  benefactor  of  Attica.*  Other  le- 
gends concerning  the  initiation  of  Heracles  do  not 
mention  the  lesser  Eleusinia,  but  merely  state  that 
he  was  adopted  into  the  family  of  one  Pylius  iu 
order  to  become  lawfully  entitled  to  the  initiation. 
But  both  traditions  in  reality  express  the  same 
thing,  if  we  suppose  that  the  initiation  of  Heracles 
was  only  the  first  stage  in  the  real  initiation ;  for 
the  lesser  Eleusinia  were  in  reality  only  a  prepara- 
tion (TtpoKudapctc  or  jrpodyvrooif)  for  the  real  mys- 
teries.* After  the  time  when  the  lesser  Eleusinia 
are  said  to  have  been  instituted,  we  no  longer  heat 
of  the  exclusion  of  any  one  from  the  mysteries  ex- 
cept barbarians ;  and  Herodotus*  expressly  states, 
that  any  Greek  who  wished  it  might  be  initiated. 
The  lesser  Eleusinia  were  held  every  year  in  the 
month  of  Anthesterinn,*  and,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, in  honour  of  Persephone  alone.  Those  who 
were  initiated  in  them  bore  the  name  of  mystte  (jtia- 
Tot*),  and  had  to  wait  at  least  another  year  befora 
they  could  be  admitted  to  the  great  mysteries.  Thu 
principal  rites  of  this  first  stage  of  initiation  consisted 
in  th^  sacrifice  of  a  sow,  which  the  mystv  seem  to 
have  first  washed  in  the  Cantharus,'  and  in  the  pu- 
rification by  a  priest,  who  bore  the  name  of  Hydra- 
nos.*  The  mystK  had  also  to  take  an  oath  of  se- 
crecy, which  was  administered  to  them  by  the  mys- 
tagogus,  also  called  itpo^vriic  irpo^rtit :  they  re- 
ceived some  kind  of  preparatory  instruction,  which 
enabled  them  aflerwardto  understand  the  mysteries 
which  were  revealed  to  thtm  in  the  great  Eleu- 
sinia ;  they  were  not  admitted  into  the  sanctuary  of 
Demeter,  but  remained  during  the  solemnities  in 
the  vestibule  • 

The  gre.at  mysteries  were  celebrated  every  year 
In  the  month  of  Boedromion,  during  nine  days,  from 
the  16th  to  the  23d,"  both  at  Athens  and  Eleusis. 
The  initiated  were  called  tTojrrot  or  t^vpoiM  On 
the  first  day,  those  who  had  been  initiated  in  the 
lesser  Eleusinia  assembled  at  Athens,  whence  its 
name  was  Ciyvpnog  ;■*  but  strangers  who  wished  to 
witness  the  celebration  of  these  national  solemni- 
ties likewise  visited  Athens  in  great  numbers  at 
this  season,  and  we  find  It  expressly  stated  that 
Athens  was  crowded  with  visiters  on  the  occa- 
sion." On  the  second  day  the  mystse  went  in  sol- 
emn procession  to  the  seacoast,  where  they  under- 
went a  purification.  Hence  the  day  was  called 
'hXaSt  itvoToi,  probably  the  conventional  phrase  by 
which  the  mysts  were  invited  to  assemble  for  the 
purpose.'*  Suidas"  mentions  two  rivulets,  called 
(itiToi,  as  the  place  to  which  the  mystse  went  in 
order  to  be  purified.  Of  the  third  day  scarcely  any- 
thing is  known  with  certainty ;  we  only  learn  fruni 


1.  (Steph.  Byl.,  i.  y.  'Aypn.)— I.  (Sohol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Pint, 
848.)— 3.  (Schol.  ed  Aristoph.,  1.  c  I— 4.  (tuL,  «*.)— 4.  (PI»I , 
Demetr.,  36.)— 6.    (Suidaa,  i.  v.  t,<i6irnn.)  —  7.   (Arintopb., 
Achern.,  703,  with  the  Khol.,  730,    |>d  Pu,  3«3.— Varro,  De  R« 
Rust.,  ii.,  4.— Plut.,  Phoc.,  38.)— 8.  (Heiych.,  i.  t.  'Xipnts-- 
Polyien.,  v.,  17.)— ».  (Seneca,  Queit.  Nat.,  vii.,  31.)— 10.  (Plat 
Demetr.,  30. — Meuraiue.  Eleuiin.,  c.  21.) — 11.  (Suidas,  i.  t.>- 
13.  (Iteejreh.,  a.  v.)— 13.  (Maiim.  Tyr .  Dissert.,  33,  sub  fin 
Philostiat.,  Vit.  Apollan.,  i»  .6.)— 14.  (Ilesynh.,  s.  t.— Pjy»». 
iii.,  II.)— 15.  (s.  Y.  'TuToi-  Gcmpare  Pan*.,  i.,  38,  «  3.) 
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demens  of  Alexandrea'  that  it  was  a  day  of  fast- 
mi;,  and  that  in  the  evening  a  fragal  meal  wai 
taken,  which  consisted  of  cakes  made  of  sesame  and 
honey.  Whether  sacrifices  were  offered  on  this 
day,  as  Meursiiis  supposes,  is  uncertain ;  but  that 
which  he  assigns  to  it  consisted  of  two  kinds  of 
sea-fisk.  (Tpiy^ti  and  fuuvlt*),  and  of  cakes  of  barley 
grown  in  the  Rharian  plain.*  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  this  sacrifice  belonged  to  the  fourth 
day,  on  which,  also,  the  xaXuBoc  KuBoioc  seems  to 
havi^  taken  place.  This  was  a  procession  with  a 
bajLet  containing  pomegranates  and  poppy-seeds  ; 
tt  was  carried  on  a  wagon  drawn  by  oxen,  and 
women  followed  with  small  mystic  cases  in  their 
hands.*  On  the  fifth  day,  which  appears  to  have 
been  called  the  torch-day  (17  rwv  Xa/iKaSuv  i/iipa), 
the  mystc,  led  by  the  ifdoixoi,  went  in  the  evening 
with  torches  to  the  Temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis, 
where  they  seem  to  have  remained  during  the  fol- 
lowing night.  This  rite  was  probably  a  symboli- 
cal representation  of  Demeter  wandering  about  in 
search  of  Persephone.  The  sixth  day,  called  lac- 
cho.s,*  was  the  most  solemn  of  all.  The  statue  of 
lacchos,  son  of  Demeter,  adorned  with  a  garland  of 
myrtle,  and  bearing  a  torch  in  bis  hand,  was  carried 
along  the  sacred  road*  amid  joyous  shouts  ('ux^i- 
Cnv)  and  songs,  from  the  Ceramicus  to  Eleusis.' 
This  solemn  procession  was  accompanied  by  great 
numbers  of  fullowcrs  and  spectators,  and  the  story 
related  by  Herodotus*  is  founded  on  the  supposition 
that  30,000  persons  walking  along  the  sacred  road 
on  this  occasion  was  nothing  uncommon.  During 
the  night  from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  day,  the 
mysts  remained  at  Eleusis,  and  were  initiated  into 
the  last  mysteries  (hnmTtia).  Those  who  were 
Mither  tn-oTrroi  nor  /tiaTai  were  sent  away  by  a 
herald.  Tho  rc.^tta  now  repeated  the  oath  of  se- 
crecy which  had  been  administered  to  them  at  the 
lei«er  Eleusinia,  underwent  a  new  purification,  and 
then  they  were  led  by  the  mystagogus,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  into  the  lighted  interior  of  the  sanctu- 
*Ty  i^Tayoyta),  and  were  allowed  to  sei)  (oiTo^i'o) 
what  none  except  the  epoptte  ever  baLeld.  The 
awful  and  horrible  manner  in  which  the  initiation 
Is  described  by  later,  esj^ccially  Christian  writers, 
seems  partly  to  proceed  from  their  ignorance  of  its 
real  character,  partly  from  their  horror  and  aversion 
to  tl.<ise  pagan  rites.  The  more  ancient  writers  al- 
ways abstained  from  entering  upon  any  description 
of  the  subject.  Each  individual,  alter  his  initia- 
tion, is  said  to  have  been  dismissed  by  the  words 
«(yf,  i/tra^,*  in  order  to  make  room  for  other  myatte. 
On  the  seventh  day  the  initiated  returned  to  Ath- 
ens, amid  various  kinds  of  raillery  and  jests,  espe- 
cially at  thd  bridge  over  the  Cephisus,  where  they 
sat  down  to  rest,  and  poured  forth  their  ridicule  on 
those  who  passed  by.  Hence  the  words  ye^vpil^iiv 
and  yeifnipia/wf}*  These  ffxuuuora  seem,  like  the 
procession  with  torches  to  Eleusis.  to  have  been 
dramatical  and  symbolical  representations  of  the 
tests  by  which,  according  to  the  ancient  legend, 
lambe  or  Baubo  had  dispelled  the  grief  of  the  god- 
dess and  made  her  smile.  We  may  here  observe, 
that  probably  the  whole  history  of  Demeter  and 
Persephone  was  in  some  way  or  other  symbolically 
represented  at  the  Eleusinia.  Hence  Clemens  of 
Alexandres"  calls  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  a  "mys- 
tical drama.""    The  eighth  day,  called  'Emdaipia, 


I.  (r.-slrept.,  p.  18,  «d.  Potwr.)— S.  (Athcn.,  »ii.,  p.  S23.)— J. 
(Pui.,  i.,  »,>  •.) — 4.  (Callim.,  Hjnnn.  in  Cer.— Vitif.,  Gaoig., 
i.,  W  — Meonius,  I.  c,  c.  SJ.)— S.  (Heijrch.,  s.  t.  'larxn-)— 
Iw  (PIuU,  Alcib.,  34.— Etymol.  Magn.,  ui'l  Siiid.,  i.  t.  'Itpi 
■0M(.)— 7.  (Aiiitoph.,  Ran.,  315,  Ac— Plut.,  PhiKion,  18,  uhI 
ViJckan  ad  netpd.,Tiii.,  65.)— 8.  (Coinpre  Plut.,  Theniist.)— 9. 
(Heijch  ,s.  T.)— 10.  (Sinb.,  i>.,  c  2,  p.  S4(l,  ed.  Tauchnitz.— Sai- 
ns, 8.  v.  riiiv(>r.iai; — Heiyctu,  ■.  t.  Vtipvpitrrat. — £lian,  H.  A., 
I».,  43.— MUller,  Hist.  Lit.  of  Greece,  p.  132.)— ) ).  (Protrent.,  p. 
"1  od.  Potter.)  -  \S.  ( ''id.  MOllei  Hif.  Lit.  of  Or.,  p.  2ST,  Ac.) 
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was  a  kind  of  additional  day  for  these  wl.o  bf  i 
accident  had  come  too  late,  or  had  been  preventej 
from  being  initiated  on  the  sixth  day.  It  was  aai^ 
to  have  been  added  to  the  original  number  of  days, 
when  Asclepius,  coming  over  from  Epidaunis  to  be 
initiated,  arrived  too  late,  and  the  Athenians,  not  u\ 
disappoint  the  god,  added  an  eighth  day.'  The  niut 
and  last  day  lK)re  the  name  of  nX>i/u>x^>;*  fioic  i 
peculiar  kind  of  vessel  called  vXttpoxoii,  whidi  is 
described  as  a  small  kind  of  K.oTv'Aot-  Two  oftbetc 
vessels  were  on  this  day  filled  with  water  or  wine 
and  the  contents  of  the  one  thrown  to  the  east,  ani 
those  of  the  other  to  the  west,  while  those  who  per- 
formed this  rite  uttered  some  mystical  words. 

Besides  the  various  rites  and  ceremonies  de 
scribed  above,  several  others  are  mentioned,  bat  it 
is  not  known  to  which  day  they  belonged.  Among 
them  we  shall  mention  only  the  Eleusinian  games 
and  contests,  which  Menrsius  assigns  to  the  seventh 
day.  They  are  mentioned  by  Gellius,*  and  are  said 
to  have  been  the  most  ancient  in  Greece.  The 
prize  of  the  victors  consisted  in  eats  of  barley.*  It 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  proranation* 
of  the  Eleusinia  if,  during  their  celebration,  an  jri- 
^of  came  as  a  suppliant  to  the  temple  (the  Elen- 
sinion),  and  placed  his  olive-branch  (U^rripia)  in  it;* 
and  whoever  did  so  might  be  put  to  death  without 
any  trial,  or  bad  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand 
drachmee.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  at  other 
festivals,  no  less  than  at  the  Eleusinia,  no  man, 
while  celebrating  the  festival,  could  be  seized  or  »- 
rested  for  any  offence.*  Lycurgus  made  a  lawtbit 
any  woman  using  a  carriage  in  the  procession  to 
Eleusis  should  1^  fined  one  thousand  drachmB.* 
The  custom  against  whidh  this  law  was  directed 
seems  to  have  been  very  common  before* 

The  Eleusinian  mysteries  long  survived  the  in- 
dependence of  Greece.  Attempts  to  suppriss  then 
were  made  by  the  Emperor  Valentiniaii,  but  he  met 
nith  strong  opposition,  and  they  seem  to  have  cre- 
tinued  down  to  the  time  of  the  elder  Theodosius. 
Respecting  the  secret  doctrines  which  were  reveal- 
ed in  them  to  the  initiated,  nothing  certain  is  known. 
The  general  belief  of  the  ancients  was  that  they 
opened  to  rum  a  comforting  prospect  of  a  future 
state.*  But  this  feature  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  originally  connected  with  these  mysteries,  and 
was  probably  added  to  them  at  the  period  which 
followed  the  opening  of  a  regular  inteivonrse  be- 
tween Greece  and  Egypt,  when  some  of  the  specu- 
lative doctrines  of  the  latter  country  and  the  East 
may  have  been  introduced  into  the  mysteries,  and 
hallowed  by  the  names  of  the  venerable  bards  of  the 
mythical  age.  This  supposition  would  also  account, 
in  some  measure,  for  the  legend  of  their  introdoo- 
tion  from  Egypt.  In  modem  times  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  mys- 
teries revealed  to  the  initiated,  but  the  results  havi 
been  as  various  and  as  fanciful  as  might  be  expect- 
ed. The  most  sober  and  probable  view  is  that,  ac- 
cording to  which,  "  they  were  the  remains  of  a  wor- 
ship which  preceded  the  rise  of  the  Hellenic  my- 
thology and  its  attendant  rites,  grounded  on  a  view 
of  nature  less  fanciful,  more  earnest,  and  belter 
fitted  to  awaken  both  philosophical  thought  and  re. 
ligions  feeling.""  Respecting  the  Attic  Eleusinia,  • 
see  Meursius,  EUunnia,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1(119 — St 
Croix,  Rcchcrrhet,  Hist,  el  Critiq.  tur  let  Myttira 
du  Paganume  (a  second  edition  was  published  in 
1817  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  in  2  vols.,  Paris). — Ou- 

1.  (Ptiilo«r.,  Vit.  Apoll.,  iT.,  8.— Pmw.,  ii.,  M,  ♦  ?.)-«.  (P* 
1m,  Onom.,x.,74.— Athen.,ji.,p.4»«.)— 3.(iT,M.)— 4.(Sefc(il. 
>d  Pind.,  Ol.,  ii.,  150.)-a.  (Andot,  De  M}«..  p  l*.)-t.  (»► 
mi«h.,  c  Meid.,  p.  S71.)— 7.  (Plat.,  De  Cop  Un.,  a.,  p.  348,- 
Xlian,  V.  H.,  liii..  24.)— 8.  (Demoeth.,  c.  Men!.,  p.  M5.)-* 
(Pind.,  Thren.,  p.  8,  ed.  BOokh.)  — 10.  (TUVnll.  Hi«.  il 
Greeor  >i.,  p.  U6,  &c.) 
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«r>Ki(!,  'Suai  tur  la  Mystire*  ifEleuni,  3d  edition, 
Puis,  1816.— Wachsmuth,  Hell.  Alter.,  it.,  2,  p.  249, 
Ac. — Creuzer,  Si/mbol.  u.  Myihol.,  iv.,  p.  634,  &c. 

Eleusinia  were  also  celebrated  in  other  |»rts  of 
Greece  At  Ephesua  they  had  been  introduced 
from  Athens.'  In  Lacunia  they  were,  as  far  as  we 
know,  only  celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  an- 
eient  town  of  Helos,  who,  on  certain  days,  carried 
a  wooden  statue  of  Persephone  to  the  Eleusinion, 
in  the  heights  of  Taygetns  *  Crete  had  likewise  its 
Oeofinia.' 

EhEIJTHER'IA  ('EAmMpto,  the  feast  of  liberty), 
•  festival  which  the  Greeks,  after  the  battle  of  Pla- 
Uem  (479  B.C.),  instituted  in  honour  of  Zeus  Elen- 
therios  (the  deliverer).  It  was  intended  not  merely 
to  be  a  token  of  their  gratitude  to  the  god  to  whom 
they  believed  themselves  to  be  indebted  for  their 
victory  over  the  barbarians,  but  also  as  a  bond  of 
anion  among  themselves ;  for  in  an  assembly  of  all 
the  Greeks,  Aristides  carried  a  decree  thatddegates 
{vp66ovXoi  Kot  tfeupoi)  from  all  the  Greek  states 
should  assemble  every  year  at  PlatEie  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Eleutheria.  The  town  itself  was  at 
the  same  time  declared  sacred  and  inviolable,  as 
long  as  its  citizens  offered  the  annual  sacrifices 
which  were  then  instituted  on  behalf  of  Greece. 
Every  filth  year  these  solemnities  were  celebrated 
with  contests  (ayuv  tuv  'EXevBepiuv),  in  which  the 
victors  were  rewarded  with  chaplets  {uyav  yv/ivi- 
KOf  vrtfaw'ri.r*).  The  annual  solemnity  at  Platseee, 
which  continubd  *o  be  observed  down  to  the  time 
of  Plutarch,*  was  this:  On  the  sizleenth  of  the 
month  of  Maimacterion,  a  procession,  led  by  a  trum- 
peter, who  blew  the  signal  for  battle,  marched  at 
daybreak  through  the  middle  of  the  town.  It  was 
foLowed  by  wagons  kmded  with  myrtle  boughs  and 
diaplet],  by  a  black  btlll,  and  by  free  youths,  who 
curried  the  vessels  containing  the  libations  fur  the 
dead.  No  slave  was  permitted  to  minister  on  this 
occasion.  At  the  end  of  this  procession  followed 
the  archon  of  PlatcK,  who  was  not  aUowed  at  any 
Mher  time  daring  his  office  to  tonch  a  weapon,  or 
to  wear  any  other  but  white  garments,  now  wear- 
ing a  purple  tunic,  and  with  a  sword  in  bis  hand, 
and  also  bearing  an  urn,  kept  for  this  solemnity  in 
the  puMic  archive  (ypaiiiiafv^uKiov).  When  the 
procession  came  to  the  place  where  the  Greeks  who 
had  fallen  at  Platsa  were  buried,  the  archon  first 
washed  and  anointeQ  the  tombstones,  and  then  led 
the  bull  to  a  pyre  and  sacrificed  it,  praying  to  Zeus 
and  Hermes  Chthonios,  and  inviting  the  brave  men 
«rho  had  fallen  in  the  defence  of  their  country  to 
take  part  in  the  banquet  prepared  for  them.  This 
account  of  Plutarch*  agrees  with  that  of  Thuoydi- 
des.'  The  latter,  however,  expressly  states  that 
dresses  formed  a  part  of  the  offerings,  which  were 
probably  consumed  on  the  pyre  with  the  victim. 
This  part  of  the  ceremony  seems  to  have  no  longer 
QZisted  in  the  days  of  Plutarch,  who  does  not  men- 
lion  it ;  and  if  so,  the  Plateaus  had  probably  been 
compelled  by  poverty  to  drop  it.* 

Eleutheria  was  also  the  name  of  a  festival  cele- 
Vrated  in  Samos,  in  honour  of  Eros.* 

ELLIMEN'ION  {iXXi/ilviov)  was  a  harbour  duty 
It  the  Peirsiis,  which,  according  to  a  fragment  of 
ftepolia,'*  had  to  be  paid  by  a  passenger  before  he 
AnUrked.  This  tax  appears  to  have  been  the  same 
«B  the  SAieth,  or  two  per  cent.,  which  was  levied  on 
■n  exports  and  imports ;  since  Pollux"  speaks  of  the 
OtJUinrtaTat,  or  collectors  of  the  harbour  duty,  as 

1.  (Stnbo,  xiv.,  p.  Its,  ed.  Taochnitz.)— 2.  (Paai.,  iii.,  SO,  1) 
t,  Ac)— 3.  (Vii.  Mann.,  Elena.,  c  33.)— 4.  (Slnibo,  ii.,  p.3M, 
•4.  Ttaclmiti.)— .5.  (Ariatid.,  SI.— Pauj..  ix.,  »,  I)  4.)— 0.  (Aris- 
tjd,  IV  and  21.)— 7.  (iii.,  58.)— 8.  (Seo  Thirlwall'i  Hiit.  of 
OtMoa,  ii.,  p.  333,  Ac.— BScUi,  Eipl.  Piad.,  p.  308,  and  ad 
Caip.  lucrip.,  i.,  p.  904.)— t.  (Athen.,  liii.,  p.  SOS.)— 10.  (Pol- 
tax,  Cnnm..  ix..  30.)— 11.  (Onom.,  »iii.,  33.) 


the  same  persons  as  tlie  ircvT^xoorwlo/a ,  or  eoffecl 
ors  of  the  vevntnoarv.    (Vid.  PEHTBcosrii.) 

ELLOTIA  or  HELLOTIA  ('ETOui^a  or  'EMA 
Tta),  a  festival  celebrated  at  Corinth  m  honobf  ei 
Athena.' 

A  festival  of  the  same  name  was  celeorated  in 
Crete,  in  honour  of  Europa.  The  word  iiXurii, 
from  which  the  festival  derived  its  name,  was,  ac> 
cording  to  Seleucus,*  a  myrtle  gariand  twenty  yar£t 
in  circumference,  which  was  carried  about  in  the 
procession  at  the  festival  of  the  EUotia.* 

ELLYCH'NIUM  (inixviov :  Attic,  ^ixvaXXis),  a 
wick.  Wicks  were  made  of  various  substances : 
1.  Principally  of  tow,  t.  «.,  the  coarser  fibres  of  flax 
(Slupa*) ;  2.  of  the  pith  of  the  rush,  Spiov,  whence 
the  Attic  term  &pva}M( ;'  3.  of  the  narrow  woolly 
leaves  of  the  mullein  (i>io/«'r,  ^vxvlrtc'),  the  use  of 
which  was  analogous  to  the  practice  of  the  Span- 
iards, who  now  make  wicks  of  the  slender  radical 
leaves  of  a  similar  plant,  Phlomis  Lychnitis,  Litm. ;' 
4.  of  Asbestos. 

The  lamps  which  were  lighted  at  the  solemn  fes- 
tival celebrated  every  year  at  Sai's  in  Egypt,  were 
small  open  vessels  (i/i6u^ia),  filled  with  salt  and  oil. 
Into  this  the  wick  was  immersed,  and  the  flame 
burned  all  night  upon  the  surface.*  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  wicks  were  originally  and  very  com- 
monly used  in  this  manner.  It  was  a  great  im- 
provement when  the  vessel  containing  the  oil  wa* 
covered,  by  which  it  was  converted  into  a  propei 
lamp.  It  was  then  necessary  to  make  one  or  more 
round  holes  in  the  lamp,  according  to  the  nimibei 
of  the  wicks  burned  in  it ;  anu,  as  these  holes  were 
called,  from  an  obvious  analogy,  /jvKT^pet  or  uOfiu, 
literally,  nostrils  or  nozzles,*  the  lamp  was  called  ii- 
lai^of,  Tpl/iv^oc,  or  n-oW/ixufof,  in  reference  to  the 
same  distinction'*  (Pdymyxoa  lucema").  In  an  epi- 
gram of  Callimachus,  a  woman  dedicates  to  Serapia 
a  lamp  with  twenty  nozzles  (eUoai  /tv^at^  nXoicint 

As  we  learn  from  Aristophanes,  thrifty  persona 
used  to  chide  those  who  wasted  the  oil  either  br 
using  a  wick  which  was  thicker  than  necessary," 
or  by  pushing  the  wick  forward  so  as  to  increase 
the  fiame."  Moreover,  in  the  latter  of  these  passa- 
ges, the  boy  advances  the  wick  by  pushing  it  with 
bis  finger,  as  he  might  do  when  the  oil  was  contain- 
ed in  an  open  vessel.  In  a  proper  lamp  it  was  drawn 
out  by  an  instrument  contrived  for  the  purpose , 
"  Et  producit  aeu  sinpas  bumore  carentes.'"*  The 
bronze  lamps  found  in  ancient  sepulchres,  besides 
exhibiting  all  the  varieties  depending  on  the  number 
of  holes  or  nozzles,  have  sometimes  attached  to  them 
by  a  chain  the  needle  which  served  to  trim  the  wick 

The  fungus-shaped  excrescences  which  form  on 
the  top  of  the  wick  (^li/c^rff,  fungi)  were  thought 
to  indicate  rain." 

•ELMINS  or  HELMINS  (^V^C  or  IJifuyt). 
''Standing  alone,  this  term  is  applied  to  intestinal 
worms  in  general.  The  IXjuv^  jrAurwa  is  the  Ta- 
nia  lata.  Theophrastus"  says  it  is  congenital  ip 
some  countries,  as  Egjrpt.  The  medical  authors 
describe  the  Dracuneuliu,  or  Guinea  Worm,  which 
the  Greeks  call  ipaxovnov,  and  the  translators  ol 
the  Arabians  Vena  tnedineruis.""  Thus  far  Adams. 
"The  word  Eilmin*,"  observes  Griffith,  "which  is 


1.  (Schol.  in  Pind.,  01.,  rii.,  50.— Athen..  zr.,  p.e78.— Etjr 
mol.  Mag.,  a.  t.  *EAAu)r(c.)~  S.  (ap.  Athen.,  1.  c.)— 3.  (Compun 
Heajrch.,  and  Gtyniol.  Ma«r.  f.  t.  'EAXuWa.) -4.  (Plin.,  H.  N 
lix.,  3.— ba.,  xlii.,  3  i  zliii.,  17.)— 9.  (Schol.  in  Aristoph.,  Nuo., 
SO.)— 0.  (Dio«^r.,  St.,  104.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xx».,  74.)— 7.  (Omia, 
Bat.  Maf.,  9W.)-8.  (HertxI.,  ii.,  03.)— 9.  (Arixtoph.,  Eccle*., 
9.)— 10.  (PoUni,  Onuin.,  vi.,  18 ;  x.,  30.— Atheneus,  xt.,  S7.  01  ) 
—11.  (Martini,  XIV.,  41.)— IS.  (Nob.,K».)— 13.  (Tcr »..  249-393.) 
—14.  (Virg.,  Moret.,  II.)— IS.  (AriatCfJl.,Ve»B.,  20ii-283.— Ca) 
lim..  Flag.,  47,  p.  433,  e<l.  Emeati.— Juat.,  Dioe.,  976.-- Aviek 
Aral..  393.)- 10.  (H.  P.,  ix.,  22.)— 17.  (Otlen,  De  lor  Kffi^ 
Ti. — P.  £gin.,  iv.,  09.— Adums,  Append.,  i.  v.) 
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Bv^oeuUy  employed  by  Hippocrates  in  many  of  bis 
works,  and,  among  others,  in  his  General  Treatise 
oa  Diseases,  was  applied  by  him  to  those  animals 
which  are  at  present  known  nnder  the  denomination 
of  iiUestinal  worm,  of  which  he  was  acquainted 
with  but  a  small  number  of  species.  Aristotle  has 
employer*  it  in  the  same  manner,  as  well  as  JEXi&n, 
every  iiine  that  be  speaks  of  the  substances  which 
are  used  to  rid  dogs  of  the  worms  to  which  they 
aie  subject.  The  Latin  authors,  and  Phny  among 
the  rest,  have  restricted  the  word  lumbncui  to  the 
intestinal  worms,  and  have  rendered  the  three  Greek 
denominations  {oKukiii,  eiAat,  and  l^^vO  by  a  sin- 
gle one,  that  of  vermet,  from  which  it  has  happened 
that  the  modems  have  been  led  into  the  same  con- 
fusion by  the  word  worms,  which,  as  well  as  the 
French  word  veri,  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
Latin.'" 

*ELOPS  {IXo^),  a  species  of  harmless  Serpent 
mentioned  by  Nicander.  Belon  says  it  is  called  La- 
fkiate  in  Lemnos.* 

•EL'YMUS  (Wu/iof ),  a  species  of  Grain.  The  IX- 
ilto{  of  Hippocrates  is,  according  to  Dierbach,  the 
Fanieum  Italicum;  while  that  of  Dioscorides  is,  ac- 
cording to  Sprengel,  the  Pamcum  MiUiaceum.  Panic 
is  a  plant  of  the  millet  kind.* 

EMANCIPATIO  was  an  act  by  wliich  tlie  patria 
potestas  was  dissolved  in  the  lifetime  of  the  parent, 
and  it  was  so  called  because  it  was  in  the  form  of  a 
siiie  (mancipatio).  By  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
i-les  it  was  necessary  that  a  son  should  be  sold 
ibree  times  in  order  to  be  released  from  the  pa- 
ternal power,  or  to  be  sui  jurit.  In  the  case  of 
daughters  and  grandchildren,  one  sale  was  snffi- 
rient.  The  father  transferred  the  sun  by  the  form 
of  a  sale  to  another  person,  who  manumitted  him, 
rpon  which  he  returned  into  the  power  of  the  father. 
Vhis  was  repeated,  and  with  the  like  result.  After 
a  third  sale,  the  paternal  power  was  extinguished, 
bet  t'lc  son  was  resold  to  the  parent,  who  then  man- 
cmilted  him,  and  so  acquired  the  rights  of  a  patron 
.rer  his  emancipated  son,  which  would  otherwise 
have  belonged  to  the  purchaser  who  gave  him  bis 
final  manumission. 

The  following  clear  and  satisfactory  view  of 
emancipatio  is  given  by  a  German  writer :  "  The 
patria  potestas  could  not  be  dissolved  immediately 
by  manumissio,  because  the  patria  potestas  must  be 
viewed  as  an  imperium,  and  not  as  a  riglit  of  prop- 
erty, like  the  power  of  a  master  over  his  slave. 
Now  it  was  a  fundamental  principle  that  the  patria 
potestas  was  extinguished  by  exercising  once  or 
thrice  (as  the  case  might  be)  the  right  which  the 
pater  familias  possessed  of  selling,  or,  rather,  pledg- 
ing his  child.  Conformably  to  this  fundamental 
principle,  the  release  of  a  child  from  the  patria  po- 
testas was  clothed  with  the  form  of  a  mancipatio, 
effected  once  or  three  times.  The  patria  potestas 
was  indeed  thus  dissolved,  though  the  child  was  n*t 
yet  free,  but  came  into  the  condition  of  a  nexus. 
Consequently,  a  manumissio  was  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  mancipatio,  in  order  that  the  proper 
object  of  the  emancipatio  might  be  attained.  This 
manumissio  must  take  place  once  or  thrice,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  In  the  case  when  the  man- 
(•missio  was  not  followed  by  a  return  into  the  patria 
potestas,  the  manumissio  was  attended  with  impor- 
tant consequences  to  the  raanumissor,  which  con- 
sequences ought  to  apply  to  the  emancipating  party. 
Accordingly,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  that  the 
decisive  manumission  should  be  made  by  the  eman- 
siraling  party  ;  and  forthat  reason,  a  remancipatio, 


I    (OtiintVt  Cnrier,  toI.  xiii.,  p.  W.)— 2.  (Admiu,  Appand., 
«.  T.'— ».  (Thoophiul .  H.  P.,Tiii..  10.— DiaMor.,ii.,  ISO.— Ad- 
um^  A|*r«ml.,  s  t.) 
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which  preceded  the  final  manumissio,  was  a  pait  ■ 
the  form  of  emancipatio.'" 

The  legal  effect  of  emancipation  was  to  dittolfe 
all  the  rights  of  agnatic.  The  person  emancipated 
became,  or  was  capable  of  becoming,  a  pater  lamil 
ias  ;  and  all  the  previously  existing  relations  of  ag- 
natic between  the  parent's  familia  and  the  emand 
pated  child  ceased  at  once.  But  a  relation  analo- 
gous to  that  of  patron  and  freedman  was  formed 
between  the  person  who  gave  the  final  emancipa- 
tion and  the  child,  so  that  if  the  child  died  witbatt 
children  or  legal  heirs,  or  if  he  required  a  tutor  oi 
curator,  the  rights  which  would  have  belonged  t« 
the  father  if  he  had  not  emancipated  the  child,  wer« 
secured  to  him  as  a  kind  of  patronal  right,  in  case 
be  had  taken  the  precaution  to  secure  to  bfansell 
the  final  manumission  of  the  child.  Accordingly, 
the  father  would  always  stipulate  for  a  remancipa- 
tio from  the  purchase:  -  this  stipulation  was  the 
pactum  fiducie. 

The  emancipated  child  could  not  take  any  part 
of  his  parent's  property  as  beres,  in  case  the  parent 
died  intestate.  This  rigour  of  the  civil  law  (nau 
iaiquitata*)  was  modified  by  the  praetor's  edict, 
which  placed  emancipated  children,  and  those  who 
were  in  the  parent's  power  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
on  the  same  footing  as  to  succeeding  to  the  intes- 
tate parent's  property. 

The  Emperor  Anastasius  introduced  the  practice 
of  effecting  emancipation  by  an  imperial  rescript.' 
Justinian  enacted  that  emancipation  should  be  et- 
fected  before  a  magistrate ;  and  by  an  edict  (exrJic- 
to  praloris),  the  parent  had  still  the  same  rights  In 
the  property  (,bona)  of  the  emancipated  person  that 
a  patron  had  to  the  bona  of  his  freedman.  But  h« 
still  allowed,  what  was  probably  the  old  law,  a  fa- 
ther to  emancipate  a  grandson  without  emancipa- 
ting the  son,  and  to  emancipate  the  son  withool 
emancipating  the  grandson,  or  to  emancipate  them 
all.  Justinian,  also,*  did  not  allow  a  parent  ta 
emancipate  a  child  against  his  will,  though  it  seems 
tliat  this  might  be  done  by  the  old  law,  and  that  the 
parent  might  so  destroy  all  the  son's  rights  of  agna- 
tion. 

The  Emperor  Anastasius  allowed  an  emancipa- 
ted child  (under  certain  restrictions)  to  succeed  to 
the  property  of  an  intestate  brother  or  sister,  wbkHi 
the  prsetor  had  not  allowed ;  and  Justinian  put  an 
emancipated  child  in  all  respeots  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  one  not  emancipated,  with  respect  to  8«cii 
succession. 

An  emancipatio  effected  a  capitis  diminntio,  m 
consequence  of  the  servile  character  (tervilit  cmuuI 
into  which  the  child  was  brought  by  such  acL' 

EMANSOR.    (Kid.  Dkbbrtob.) 

EMBAS  (^/<£u(),  a  shoe  worn  by  men,*  which  la 
frequently  mentioned  by  Aristophanes'  and  otln'r 
Greek  writers.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  moat 
conmion  kind  of  shoe  worn  at  Athens  {rireXit  irr- 
Stincf).  Pollux*  says  that  it  was  invented  by  tie 
Tbracians,  and  that  it  was  like  the  low  cotbamo*. 
The  ^/i&xf  was  also  worn  by  the  Boeotians,"  aB4 
probably  in  other  parts  of  Greece." 

EMBATEIA  (^/lAnreia).  In  Attic  law  this  wor . 
(like  the  corresponding  English  one,  miry)  was  iisea 
to  denote  a  formal  taking  possession  of  real  pro|K 
erty.  Thus,  when  a  son  entered  upon  the  land  \ki 
him  by  his  father,  he  was  said  ii/iareitiv,  or  /3ffdt(> 


I.  (Uiittrholiner,  Zeitichni'l,  ii.,  130 .  "  Voa  du  .(inMitda 

MannmiHio  per  Vindictam  nnd  der  EnuukcipKtio.**) — t.  (Gaicai 
iii.,  »5.)— 3.  (Cod.  viii.,  tit.  48,  «  «.)— 4.  (Nor.,  89,  c.  U>-» 
(Gmiui,  i.,  132,  Ac— Dig.  1,  tit.  7.— Cod.  Ti.,  tit.  57,  •.  IS ;  Tiii 
tit.  4g,  I.  6.— Int.,  i.,  tit.  IS  ;  iii.,  tit.  S.— DirkMn,  Uelnnicht, 
*c.,  p.  278.)— «.  (Saidu,  i.  r.)— 7.  (Eigait.,  321,  8I»,  671.— 
EccL,  314,  830,  Ac.)— 8.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vii.,  83.— Coaran 
Itxof,  De  UiCKOg.  Hered.,  94.)— >  (1.  c.)— 10.  'Ilamd ,  L,  II» 
—II.  (nerker  CTiwiV'-*, ii., p. ««.) 
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mxlf  ni  varpua,  and  thereupon  be  became  teitei, 
tn  jioss^sed  or  his  inheritance.  If  any  one  dis- 
loibed  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  property,  with 
10  intention  to  dispute  the  title,  he  might  maintain 
IB  action  of  ejectment,  i^ovTviK  iUri.  Before  entry 
M  could  not  maintain  such  action.  'E^oihi  is  from 
^iXta,  an  old  word,  signifying  to  eject.  The  sup- 
posed ejectment,  for  which  the  action  was  brought, 
was  a  mere  formality.  The  defendant,  after  the 
plaiotifTs  enti;',  came  and  turned  him  off,  iifyev  U 
tw  yrK.  This  proceeding  (called  t^ayuyii)  took 
^ce  quietly,  and  in  the  presence  of  witnesses ;  the 
defendant  then  became  a  wrong-doer,  and  the  plain- 
tiff was  in  a  condition  to  try  the  right. 

All  this  was  a  relict  of  ancient  tunes,  when,  be- 
Ibie  writs  and  pleadings,  and  other  regular  process- 
es were  invented,  parties  adapted  a  ruder  method, 
and  toolc  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  There  was 
then  an  actual  ouster,  accompanied  often  with  vio- 
lence and  breach  of  the  peace,  for  which  the  person 
ia  the  wrong  was  not  only  responsible  to  the  party 
injured,  but  was  also  punishable  as  a  public  oSend- 
er.  Afterward,  in  the  course  of  civilization,  violent 
remedies  became  useless,  and  were  discontinued ; 
yet  the  ceremony  of  ejecting  was  still  kept  up  as  a 
ibnn  of  law,  being  deemed  by  lawyers  a  necessary 
uNiodation  of  the  subsequent  legal  process.  Thus 
at  Rome,  in  the  earlier  times,  one  party  used  to 
sommon  the  other  by  the  words  "  ex  jure  U  nuiRum 
taaerbim  toco"  to  go  with  bim  to  the  land  in  dis- 
pute, and  (in  the  presence  of  the  prtetor  and  others) 
mm  him  out  by  force.  Afterward  this  was  chan- 
ged into  the  symbolical  act  of  breaking  a  clod  of 
earth  upon  the  land,  by  which  the  person  who  broke 
ifliimated  that  he  claimed  a  right  to  deal  with  the 
land  as  he  pleased.  We  may  observe,  also,  that 
the  English  action  of  ejectment  in  this  respect  re- 
leniUes  the  Athenian,  that,  although  an  entry  by 
the  plaintiff,  and  an  outter  of  him  by  the  defendant 
ire  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  and  are  consider- 
ed necessary  to  support  the  action,  yet  both  entry 
ttA  inuler  are  mere  fictions  of  law. 

These-  proceedings  by  entry,  ouster,  &c.,  took 
place  also  at  Athens  in  case  of  resistance  to  an  ex- 
ecution :  when  the  defendant,  refusing  to  give  up 
the  land  or  the  chattel  adjudged,  or  to  pay  the  dam- 
ages awarded  to  the  plaintiff  by  the  appointed  time, 
»ad  thus  being  vnep^jiepot,  »■  «-,  the  time  having  ex- 
pired by  which  he  was  bound  to  satisfy  the  judg- 
ment, the  plaintiff  proceeded  to  satisfy  himself  by 
Mizure  of  the  defendant's  lands.  This  he  certainly 
night  do,  if  there  were  no  goods  to  levy  upon  ; 
though  whether  it  was  lawful  in  all  cases  does  not 
appear  The  Athenian  laws  had  made  no  provision 
for  putting  the  party  who  succeeded  in  possession 
of  his  righu ;  he  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  levy  ex- 
eentron  himself,  without  the  aid  of  a  ministerial  of- 
fcer,  or  any  other  person.  If,  in  doing  so,  he  en- 
countered opposition,  he  had  no  other  remedy  than 
the  IfniX^f  SUti,  which  (if  the  subject-matter  was 
land)  must  have  been  grounded  upon  his  own  pre- 
vious entry.  The  action  could  be  brought  against 
any  one  who  impeded  him  in  his  endeavour  to  get 
possession,  as  well  as  against  the  party  to  the  for- 
Ecer  suit.  The  cause  of  Demosthenes  against  One- 
Vst  was  this :  Demosthenes  having  recovered  <i 
iadgment  against  Aphobus,  proceeded  to  take  his 
lands  in  execution.  Onetor  claimed  th  !m  as  mort- 
gagee, and  turned  him  out  {h^cv),  whereupon  De- 
iQcethenes,  contending  that  the  mortgage  vrna  cjI- 
Ijsive  and  fraudulent,  brought  the  i^oiXin  dUri, 
"hich  is  called  i'lKri  fp^f  'Ovfiropa,  because  the  pro- 
ceding  18  til  rem,  and  collateral  to  another  objijct, 
rather  than  a  direct  controversy  between  the  parties 
in  the  cause.  The  consequence  to  the  defendant, 
>f  lie  failed  in  the  action  of  ejectment,  waa  tbat(be- 


'  side«  his  liability  to  the  plaintiff)  be  wa».  as  a  pu^ 
'  lie  offenier,  condemned  to  pay  to  the  tieacnry  • 
'  sum  equal  to  the  damages,  or  to  the  value  of  tlin 
property  recovered  in  the  first  action.    While  tliit 
remained  unpaid  (and  we  may  presume  it  could  not 
!  be  paid  without  also  satisfying  the  party),  he  becarrc, 
I  as  a  state  debtor,  subject  to  the  disabilities  of  iriit'r..' 
EMBLE'MA  [ijttXTiiia,  fynraiaiia),  an  inlaid  Oin  t 
[ment.     The  art  of  inlaying  (7  rixv]  i/iJraioTiK%^l 
,  was  employed  in  producing  beauti:  j1  works  of  tu'o 
descriptions,  viz. :  1st,  Those  whic  h  resembled  i>ur 
marquet<y,  aoule,and  Florentine  mc  saics ,  and,  Sdly, 
those  in  which  crusts  (enutu),  exquisitely  wrought 
in  bas-relief,  and  of  precious  materials,  were  fasten- 
ed upon  the  surface  of  vessels  or  other  pietx  s  of  fur- 
niture. 

To  productions  of  the  farmer  class  we  may  refer 
all  attempts  to  adorn  the  walls  and  floors  of  houses 
with  the  figures  of  flowers  and  animals,  or  with  any 
other  devices  expressed  upon  a  common  ground  by 
the  insertion  of  variously-coloured  woods  or  mar- 
bles, all  of  which  were  polished  so  as  to  be  brought 
to  a  p'ain  surface.  To  such  mosaics  liUcilius  al- 
ludes' when  he  compares  the  well-connected  words 
of  a  skilful  orator  to  the  small  pieces  (,tct>erula) 
which  compose  the  "emUema  vermicuialum"  of  an 
ornamental  pavement.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  these 
decorations  for  the  walls  of  apartments  had  become 
very  fashionable.*  Seneca  makes  mention  of  sil- 
ver inlaid  with  gold  among  the  luxuries  of  his  day.* 
{Vid.  Chkysindeta.) 

To  the  latter  class  of  productions  belonged  the 
cups  and  plates  which  Verres  obtained  by  violence 
from  the  Sicilians,  and  from  which  he  removed  th« 
emblems  for  the  purpose  of  having  tnem  set  in  gold 
instead  of  silver.'  These  must  have  been  riveted 
with  nails,  or  in  some  other  way.  They  were  reck- 
oned exceedingly  valuable  as  works  uf  first-rate  art- 
ists, and  some  of  them  were,  moreover,  esteemei 
sacred,  being  the  figures  of  the  penates  and  hocse 
hold  gods  of  the  proprietors.  Athennus,  in  descri- 
bing two  Corinthian  vases,'  distinguishes  between  . 
the  emblems  in  bas-relief  ()r/>6<mnra)  which  adorned 
the  body  and  neck  of  each  vessel,  and  the  figures  in 
high  relief  (vepi^av^  Tcropvev/ihia  fua)  which  were 
placed  upon  its  brim.  An  artist,  whose  business  it 
was  to  make  works  ornamented  with  emblems,  was 
called  "  cruslarius."* 

EME'KITI  was  the  name  given  to  those  Roman 
soldiers  who  had  served  out  their  time,  and  had  ex- 
emption (vacalio)  from  military  service.  The  usual 
time  of  service  was  twenty  years  for  the  legionary 
soldiers,  and  sixteen  for  the  prstorlans.*  At  the 
end  of  their  period  of  service  they  received  a  boun- 
ty or  reward,  either  in  lands  or  money,  or  in  both. 
Dion  Cassios"  states  that  it  was  arranged  by  Au- 
gustus that  a  pretorian  should  receive  MOO  drach- 
iniB  (20,000  sesterces),  and  a  legionary  3000  (12,00d 
sesterces).  Caligula  reduced  the  bounty  of  the  lat- 
ter to  fiOOO  sesterces.""  We  find  this  bounty  called 
}H$ta  militia  commoda^*  commoda  mitnonum.^*  and 
also  emeritum.'* 
EME'RITUM.  {Vid.  EiiEBi-n.) 
EMISSA'RIUM,  an  artificial  channel  formed  to 
carry  off  any  stagnant  body  of  water  (iinJe  aqu* 
emiitiiur).  like  the  sluices  in  modern  use." 

Some  works  of  this  kind  arc  among  the  most  re- 
markable efforts  of  Roman  ingenuity.  Remains 
still  exist  to  show  that  the  lakes  Traslmene,  Albano, 


1.  (Merer,  Alt.  Pror.,  p.  37!.  460,  '4R.)— S.  (AthnwiM,  xL 
76,  p.  488.)— 3.  («p.  L'ic,  De  Onit.,  iii.,  43.)— 4.  (H.  N.,  nn . 
I.)— S.  (Epitt, ».)-«.  (<;iiT..  II.  Verr.,  ir.,  17.  S»-M.)— 7.  !», 
30,  p.  I«9.)-8.  (Plin.,  ir.  N.,  xixiii.,  IS.)— ».  (Dion  Can.,  !» 
23— Tarit,,  Ann.,  i..  78.)- 10.  (1.  o.)— 11.  (Snet.,  Cal.,  44.)- 

15.  (Suel.,  Vilell.,  15.)— 13.  (Suet..  C»l.,  44.)— 14.  (Dig.  4V,  tit 

16,  s.  3,  t  8, 12;  s.  S,  (>  7.— Vid.  Lipiiui,  Enmniu  ail  Tact. 
Ann.,  i.,  17  >— 15.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  miii., «!.— ric.  ad  Ptm.,  it* 
18.) 
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Ncnu,  anil  Fuciiio  were  all  drained  by  means  of 
tmunriii,  the  last  of  which  is  still  nearly  perfect, 
and  opeu  to  inspection,  having  bren  partially  clear- 
ed by  the  present  King  of  Naples.  Julius  Cssar  is 
said  to  have  first  conceived  the  idea  of  this  stupen- 
dous undertaking,'  which  was  carried  into  effect  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius.' 

The  following  account  of  the  works,  from  obser- 
rations  on  the  spot,  will  give  some  idea  of  their  ex- 
tent and  difficulties.  Tlie  circumference  of  the  lake, 
lacludingtlie  bays  and  promontories,  is  about  thirty 
miles  in  extent.  The  length  of  the  emissary,  which 
ties  nearly  in  a  direct  line  from  the  lake  to  the  Riv- 
er Liris  (Garigliano),  is  something  more  than  three 
miles.  The  number  of  workmen  employed  was 
30,000,  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  work  eleven 
years.'  For  more  than  a  mile  the  tunnel  is  carried 
under  a  mountain,  of  which  the  highest  part  is  1000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  through  a  stra- 
tum of  rocky  fni-mation  (carnelian)  so  hard  that  ev- 
ery inch  required  to  be  worked  by  the  chisel.  The 
romaining  portion  runs  through  a  softer  soil,  not 
much  below  the  level  of  the  earth,  and  is  vaulted  in 
brick.  Perpendicular  openings  (.puiei)  are  sunk  at 
various  distances  into  the  tunnel,  through  which 
the  excavations  were  partly  discharged ;  and  a  num- 
bei  of  lateral  shafts  (cuniculi),  some  of  which  sep- 
arate themselves  into  two  branches,  one  above  the 
other,  are  likewise  directed  into  it,  the  lowest  at  an 
elevation  of  five  feet  from  the  bottom.  Through 
these  the  materials  excavated  were  also  carried 
out.  Th<:ir  object  was  to  enable  the  prodigious 
m<>lti*ude  of  30,000  men  to  carry  on  their  opera- 
lio'fi  at  the  same  time  without  incommoding  one 
aiiPther.  The  immediate  mouth  of  the  tunnel  is 
somo  distance  from  the  present  margin  of  the  lake, 
wbicii  space  is  occupied  by  two  ample  reservoirs, 
intended  to  break  the  rush  of  water  before  it  enter- 
al the  emissary,  connected  by  a  narrow  passage,  in 
Thicb  were  placed  the  sluices  {epislomium).  The 
3onth  of  the  tunnel  itself  consists  of  a  splendid 
«rchway  ef  the  Doric  order,  nineteen  feet  high  and 
jine  wide,  formed  out  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  re- 
sembling in  construction  the  works  of  the  Claudian 
aqueduct.    That  through  which  the  waters  dis- 


1.  (aait.,  Jul.,  44.)—*.  (Tacit..  Ann.,  iii.,  ST.)— 3.  (Suet., 
nmi  .  SO.— C<'ni|>are  Plin..  11.  N..  i>ivi..  «4,  4  II.) 
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charged  themselTes  into  the  Liris  was  more  aluali 
and  is  represented  in  the  preceding  woodcoL  T^ 
river  lies  in  a  ravine  between  the  a:ch  tod  :iin. 
ground,  at  a  depth  of  60  feet  below,  and,  cnnas. 
quently,  cannot  be  seen  in  the  cut.  The  hmI 
aperture  above  the  embouchure  is  one  of  the  and. 
culi  above  mentioned. 

It  appears  that  the  actual  drainage  was  icfe 
quished  soon  after  the  death  of  Claodius,  cith; 
from  the  perversity  of  Nero,  as  the  words  of  Plin;' 
seem  to  imply,  or  by  neglect ;  for  it  was  leopentl 
by  Hadrian.' 

EMHHNOI  AlKAI  (lut^vot  dUai)  were  %iik% 
which  were  not  allowed  to  be  pending  a!-  ^e  « 
month.  This  regulation  was  not  introduced  tl  ti- 
ler the  date  of  Xenophon's  treatise  on  the  reveoM, 
In  which  it  was  proposed  that  a  more  rapid  [iDf 
ress  should  be  allowed  to  commercial  suits,'  and  I 
appears  to  have  been  first  established  in  tlie  tiim 
of  Philip.*  It  was  confined  to  those  subjects  whick 
required  a  speedy  decision  ;  and  of  these  the  mod 
important  were  disputes  respecting  commerce  (ip 
vnpiKal  iUai*),  which  were  heard  during  the  sa 
winter  months  from  Boedromion  to  Munychion,  M 
that  the  merchants  might  quickly  obtain  their  righti 
and  sail  away  ;*  by  which  we  are  not  to  onderslani, 
as  some  have  done,  that  a  suit  could  be  protracieii 
through  this  whole  time,  but  it  w»  necessary  ilut 
it  should  oe  decided  within  a  month.' 

All  causes  relating  to  mines  (/urcMxitdi  iUu) 
were  also  lu/itivoi  iUat ;'  the  object,  as  Bockh  re- 
marks,' being,  no  doubt,  that  the  miue  proprietor 
might  not  be  detained  too  long  from  his  businea. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  causes  relating  to  bit- 
vot"  (vid.  Ekanoi)  ;  and  Pollux"  includes  in  ihl 
list  suits  respecting  dowry,  which  are  omitted  ty 
Harpocration  and  Suidas 

♦EMP'ETRUM  (l/iKerpov),  a  plant,  about  whi<* 
botanical  writers  are  still  undecided.  Stephens  lol 
Hardouin  call  it  Pcrcc-pierre;  but  if  by  it  they  meu 
the  Alehemilla  arvemis  of  Hooker,  which  is  oftai 
called  Peree-pierre,  or  Parsley-breakstone,  its  char- 
acters, according  to  Adams,  are  by  no  means  suita- 
ble to  the  f/tnerpov  of  Dioscorides.  The  conjecture 
of  Cesalpinus,  which  Sprengel  adopts,  namely,  thai 
it  was  a  species  of  Saltola,  is,  according  to  the  same 
writer,  much  more  probable.  F^e,  however,  d^ 
Clares  against  this  opinion  without  giving  any  cm 
in  its  place.  Pliny  says  of  it,  '•  Empetns,  qiu» 
nottri  ealdfragam  vacant,"  Ac.,  identifying  it  vrit> 
the  Calcifraga." 

EMPHROU'ROI  (f/ifpovpoi),  from  ^povpd,  waj 
the  name  given  to  the  Spartan  citizens  dnring  the 
period  in  which  they  were  liable  to  military  service." 
This  period  lasted  to  the  fortieth  year  from  aian- 
hood  (u4'  ?%),  that  is  to  say,  to  the  sixtieth  yeat 
from  birth ;  and  during  this  time  a  man  could  not 
go  out  of  the  country  without  permission  from  the 
authorities.'* 

EMPHYTEUSIS  (tft^cvmr,  literally,  an  "in- 
planting")  is  a  perpetual  right  in  a  piece  of  land 
that  is  the  property  of  another :  the  right  consista 
in  the  legal  power  to  cultivate  it,  and  treat  it  as :  ir 
own,  on  condition  of  cultivating  it  properly,  and 
paying  a  fixed  sum  {canon,  pemio,  reditta)  to  the 
owner  (rfominu*)  at  fixed  times.  The  right  is  found- 
ed on  contract  between  the  owner  and  the  'ess^ 

I  (H.  N.,  i«Ti.,  S4,  ♦  1 1 .)— ».  (Sinrt.,  Hidr.,  tl)-l  1t«, 
D<  Vect.,  3.)— 4.  (Or.  lie  Ililonii.,  n.  79,  33.)— &  (Polni, 
Onom.,  viii..  63,  101. — Horpocrat.  and  Said.,  ■.  t.  'E^hvm  ^ 
».!,.)—«.  (Dcmottli.,  c.  Apet.,  b.  900,  3.)  — 7.  (BScU,  Pnli 
Eron.  of  Atlieni,  i.,  p.  70.)— 8.  (Ueiuixtli.,  c.  Pmii«l,  OM,  I".) 
—9.  ("  On  tlio  Silver  Minee  of  Laurion,"  Pnbl.  Eeoi.  of  Atl»M 
ii.,  p.  481.)— 10.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  riii.,  101.— HarpooiL  lai 
Said.,  I.e.)— II.  (I.  c.)— IS.  (Dioacsr.,  it.,  178.— Plin.,  H.  H. 
iirii.,  9.— Adama,  Append.,  i.  r.) — 13.  (Xen.,  Rep.  Latj».,  7J 
--I4.  (iMcr.,  Duir.,  p.  SSS,  where  fix'l">f,  aoci  nlio(  to  IHUi 
Dor.,  iii.,  IS,  t  ',  ia  evidentlr  pat  for  (n^pmpof ) 
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Mupnyteuta,  and  the  land  is  caUed  ager  vectigalis 
cr  enqjhytenucarius.  It  was  long  doubted  wbniier 
this  was  a  contract  of  buying  and  selling,  or  or  let- 
ting and  hiring,  till  the  Emperor  Zeno  gave  it  a 
definite  character,  <uid  the  distinctive  name  of  con- 
tractos  emphyteuticarius. 

The  Ager  Vectigalis  is  Hrst  distinctly  mentioned 
about  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  the  term  is  applied 
to  lands  which  were  leased  by  the  Roman  state,  by 
towns,  by  ecclesiastical  corporations,  and  by  the 
Tcstal  virguis.  In  the  Digest  mention  only  is  made 
of  lands  of  towns  so  let,  with  a  distinction  of  them 
into  agri  vectigalcs  and  non  vectigales,  according  as 
the  lease  was  perpetual  or  not ;  but  in  either  case 
the  lessee  had  a  real  action  {ulilu  in  rem  actio)  for 
the  protection  of  bis  rights,  even  against  the  owner. 

The  term  Emphyteusis  first  occurs  in  the  Digest. 
ne  Prcdia  Emphyteutica  are  also  frequently  men- 
lioacd  in  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  Codes,  but 
they  are  distinguished  from  the  agri  vectigales. 
Josiioian,  however,  put  the  emphyteusis  and  the 
ager  vectigalis  on  the  same  footing ;  and  in  the  case 
of  an  emphyteusis  (whether  the  lessor  was  a  com- 
monity  or  an  individual),  the  law  was  declared  to  be 
■be  same  as  in  the  case  of  leases  of  town  property. 
This  emphyteusis  was  not  ownership  :  it  was  a  jus 
in  re  only,  and  the  lessee  is  constantly  distinguished 
from  the  owner  (dominus).  Yet  the  occupier  of  the 
ager  vectigalis  and  the  emphyteuta  had  a  juristical 
poesessio;  a  kind  of  inconsistency,  which  is  ex- 
plained  by  Savigny,  by  showing  that  the  ager  vecti- 
galis was  formed  on  the  analogy  of  the  ager  publi- 
cus,  and  though  there  were  many  dilferences  be- 
tween them,  there  was  nothing  inconsistent  in  the 
notion  of  possession,  as  applied  to  the  public  land, 
being  transferred  to  the  ager  vectigalis  as  a  modified 
form  of  the  ager  publicus. 

Though  the  emphyteuta  had  not  the  ownership 
*f  the  land,  ne  bad  an  almost  unlimited  right  to  the 
cjoyment  of  it,  unless  there  were  special  agree- 
ments limiting  his  right.  He  could  sell  his  interest 
in  the  land  after  giving  notice  to  the  owner,  who 
had  the  power  of  choosing  whether  he  would  buy 
the  land  at  lus  price  which  the  purchaser  was  will- 
ing to  give.  But  the  lessee  could  not  sell  his  inter- 
est to  a  person  who  was  unable  to  maintain  the 
property  in  good  condition.  The  lessee  was  bound 
to  pay  all  the  public  charges  and  burdens  which 
might  fall  on  the  land,  to  improve  the  property,  or, 
at  least,  not  to  deteriorate  it,  and  to  pay  the  rent 
regularly.  In  case  of  the  lessee's  interest  being 
transferred  to  another,  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  price,  or 
«rthe  value  of  the  property,  when  the  nature  of  the 
transfer  did  not  require  a  price  to  be  fixed,  was  pay- 
able to  the  owner  on  the  admission  of  the  emphy- 
teuta, and  which,  as  a  general  rule,  was  payable  by 
him.  The  heredes  of  the  emphyteuta  were  not  lia- 
ble to  such  payment. 

The  origin  of  the  Emphyteusis,  as  already  stated, 
»<is  by  contract  with  the  owner  and  by  tradition ; 
or  the  owner  might  make  an  emphyteusis  by  bis 
last  will.  It  might  also,  perhaps,  in  certain  cases, 
be  founded  on  prescription. 

The  right  of  the  emphyteuta  might  cease  in  sev- 
eral ways  :  by  surrender  to  the  dominus,  or  by  dy- 
bgwitliout  heirs,  in  which  case  the  emphyteusis 
lerened  to  the  owner.  He  might  also  lose  his  right 
k;  uijnring  the  property,  by  non-payment  of  his  rent 
•r  the  public  burdens  to  which  the  land  was  liable, 
ny  alienation  without  notice  to  the  dominus,  &c. 
b  Mch  cases  the  dominus  could  take  legal  measures 
fer  recovering  the  possession.' 

EMPrRICI  ('fViret/oMot),  an  ancient  luedical  sect. 


I.  (Dig.  t,  tit.  3.  —  Cod.  4,  tit.  80. — liOhknlinieli,  Doctriaa 
Panlectuiun.— StTignv,  Dm  R«ebl  dw  BnvtzM,  n.  HI  die-  n. 
MO  -Mankeldaj,  LeUrneh,  &o.) 
Es* 


M  caOed  from  the  word  ifmttpia  beeanso  they  pt^ 
fessed  to  derive  their  knowledge  fcom  expmtnu 
only,  and  in  this  particular  set  themselves  in  opp:^ 
sition  to  the  Dogtnatici.  (FtU  DoexATioi.)  Sera- 
rion  of  Alexandrea,  and  Philinus  of  Cos,  are  regard- 
ed as  the  founders  of  this  school,  in  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.  The  arguments  by  which  the  Dogmatioi 
supported  their  opinions,  as  summed  up  by  Celsui.' 
are  given  under  that  head ;  those  of  the  Empiric: 
are  thus  stated  by  the  same  author:  "  On  the  othei 
hand,  those  who,  from  experience,  styled  themselves 
Empirici,  admit,  indeed,  the  evident  causes  as  ne- 
cessary, but  aifirm  the  inquiry  alter  the  occult 
causes  and  natural  actions  to  be  fruitless,  because 
Nature  is  incomprehensible.  And  that  these  things 
cannot  be  comprehended,  appears  (rem  the  contro- 
versies among  those  who  have  treated  concerning 
them,  there  being  no  agreement  found  here,  either 
among  the  philosophers  or  physicians  themselves  ; 
for  why  should  one  believe  Hippocrates  rather  than 
Herophilusi  or  why  him  rather  than  Asclepiadest 
That  if  a  man  inclines  to  determine  his  judgment 
by  reasons  assigned,  the  reasons  of  each  of  them 
seem  not  improtoble ;  if  by  cures,  all  of  them  have 
restored  the  diseased  to  health ;  and,  therefore,  we 
should  not  deny  credit  either  to  the  arguments  or, 
to  the  authority  of  any  of  them.  That  even  the 
philosophers  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  greatest 
physicians,  if  reasoning  could  make  them  so ;  where- 
as it  appears  that  they  have  abundance  of  words,  and 
very  little  skill  in  the  art  of  healing.  They  say,  also, 
that  the  methods  of  practice  differ  accgrding  to  the 
nature  of  places ;  thus  one  method  is  necessary  at 
Rome,  another  in  Egypt,  and  another  in  Gaul.  That 
if  the  causes  of  distempers  were  the  same  in  all  pla- 
ces, the  same  remedies  ought  to  be  used  every- 
where. That  often,  too,  the  causes  are  evident, 
as,  for  instance,  in  a  lipiMtude  (or  ophthalmia)  or  a 
wound  ;  and,  nevertheless,  the  method  of  cure  does 
not  appear  from  them  :  that  if  the  evident  cause 
does  not  suggest  this  knowledge,  much  less  can  the 
other,  which  is  itself  obscure.  Seeing,  then,  this 
last  is  uncertain  and  incomprehensible,  it  is  much 
better  to  seek  relief  iVom  things  certain  and  tried ; 
that  is,  from  such  remedies  as  experience  in  the 
method  of  curing  has  taught  us.  as  is  done  in  all 
other  arts ;  for  that  neither  a  husbandman  nor  a  pi- 
lot is  qualified  for  his  business  by  reasoning,  but 
by  practice.  And  I'.at  these  disquisitions  have  no 
connexion  with  medicine,  may  be  inferred  from  this 
plain  fact,  that  physicians,  whose  opinions  in  thess 
matters  have  been  directly  opposite  to  one  anumei, 
have,  notwithstanding,  equally  restored  their  pa- 
tients to  health ;  that  their  success  was  to  be  as- 
cribed to  their  having  derived  their  methods  of  cure, 
not  from  the  occult  causes  or  th.j  natural  actions, 
abont  which  they  were  divided,  but  from  experi- 
ments, according  aj  they  had  succeeded  in  the  course 
of  their  practice.  That  medicine,  even  in  its  infan- 
cy, was  not  deduced  Irom  these  inquiries,  but  from 
experiments :  for  of  the  sick  who  had  no  phvsicians, 
some,  from  a  keen  appetite,  had  immediately  taken 
food  in  the  first  days  of  their  illness,  wnile  others, 
feeling  a  nausea,  had  abstained  from  it,  and  that  the 
disorder  of  those  who  had  abstained  was  more  alle- 
viated ;  also  some,  in  the  paroxysm  of  a  fever,  haO 
taken  food,  others  a  little  before  it  came  on,  and 
others  after  its  remission ;  and  that  it  succeeded 
best  with  those  who  had  done  it  after  the  removal 
of  the  fever :  in  the  same  mauner,  some  used  a  full 
diet  in  the  beginning  of  a  disease,  others  were  ab- 
stemious ;  and  that  those  grew  worse  who  had  eaten 
plentifully.  These  and  the  like  instances  daily  oc- 
curring, that  diligent  men  observed  attentively  what 
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■etbod  geDeraUy  answered  best,  and  afterward  be- 
gan  to  prescribe  the  same  to  the  sick.  That  this  was 
the  rise  of  the  art  of  medicine,  which,  by  the  frequent 
recoTery  of  some  and  tlie  death  ol^  others,  distin- 
gnishes  wliat  is  pernicious  from  what  is  salutary ; 
and  that,  when  the  remedies  were  found,  men  began 
to  discourse  about  the  reasons  of  them.  That  med- 
icine was  not  invented  in  consequence  of  their  rea- 
soning, bat  that  theory  was  sought  for  after  the  dis- 
povety  of  medicine.  They  ask,  too,  whether  reason 
prescribes  the  same  as  experience,  or  something 
different :  if  the  same,  they  infer  it  to  be  needless ; 
f  different,  mischievous.  That  at  first,  however, 
there  was  a  necessity  for  examining  remedies  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  but  now  they  are  sufficiently 
ascertained;  and  that  we  neither  meet  with  any 
new  kind  of^  disease,  nor  want  any  new  method  of 
cure.  That  if  some  unknown  distemper  should  oc- 
cur, the  physician  would  not  therefore  be  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  occult  things,  but  be  would 
presently  see  to  what  distemper  it  is  most  nearly 
allied,  and  make  trial  of  remedies  like  to  those  which 
have  often  been  successful  in  a  similar  malady,  and 
by  the  resemblance  between  them  would  find  some 
proper  cure.  For  they  do  not  affirm  that  judgment 
^  is  not  necessary  to  a  physician,  and  that  an  irra- 
tional animal  is  capable  of  practising  this  art,  but 
that  those  conjectures  which  relate  to  the  occult 
things  are  of  no  use,  because  it  is  no  matter  what 
causes,  but  what  removes  a  distemper ;  nor  is  it  of 
any  importance  in  what  manner  the  distribution  is 
performed,  but  what  is  easiest  distributed :  whether 
concoction  fails  from  this  cause  or  that,  or  whether 
'.t  be  properly  a  concoction,  or  only  a  distribution  ; 
nor  are  we  to  inquire  bow  we  breathe,  but  what  re- 
lieves a  difficult  and  slow  breathing ;  nor  what  is 
the  cause  of  motion  in  the  arteries,  but  what  each 
kind  of  motion  indicates.  That  these  things  are 
known  by  experience ;  that  in  all  disputes  of  this 
kind  n  good  deal  may  be  said  on  both  sides,  and, 
therefore,  geniu!>  %!id  eloquence  obtain  the  victory  in 
(he  ilispute;  bu!  diseases  are  cured,  not  by  eloquence, 
but  by  remedies ;  so  that  if  a  person  without  any 
eloquence  be  well  acquainted  with  those  remedies 
that  have  been  discovered  by  practice,  he  will  be  a 
much  greater  physician  than  one  who  has  cultivated 
his  talent  in  speaking  without  experience.  That 
these  things,  however,  which  have  been  mentioned 
are  only  idle ;  but  what  remains  is  also  cruel,  to  cut 
open  the  abdomen  and  prccordia  of  living  men,  and 
make  that  art,  which  presides  over  the  health  of 
mankind,  the  instrument,  not  only  of  inflicting  death, 
but  of  doing  it  in  the  most  horrid  manner;  especial- 
ly if  it  be  considered  that  some  of  those  things 
which  are  sought  after  with  so  much  barbarity  can- 
not be  known  at  all,  and  others  may  be  known  with- 
out any  cruelty ;  for  that  the  colour,  smoothness, 
softness,  hardness,  and  such  like,  are  not  the  same 
in  a  wounded  body  as  they  were  in  a  sound  one  ; 
and,  farther,  because  these  qualities,  even  in  bodies 
that  have  suffered  no  external  violence,  are  often 
changed  by  fear,  grief,  hunger,  indigestion,  fatigue, 
and  a  thousand  other  inooasidenbie  disorders, 
which  makes  it  much  more  piababla  that  the  inter- 
nal parts,  which  are  far  more  tender,  and  never  ex- 
posed to  the  light  itself,  are  changed  by  the  severest 
wounds  and  mangling.  And  that  nothing  can  be 
more  ridiculous  than  to  imagine  anything  to  be  the 
same  ia  a  dying  man,  nay,  one  already  dead,  as  it  is 
in  a  living  |ierson ;  for  that  the  abdomen,  indeed, 
may  be  opened  while  a  man  breathes,  but  as  soon 
as  tho  knife  has  reached  the  preecordia,  and  the 
transverse  septum  is  cut,  which,  by  a  kind  of  mem- 
brane, divides  the  upper  from  the  lower  parts  (and 
by  the  Greeks  is  called  the  diaphrajfm— (Jtii^pay^a), 
the  man  immediately  expires,  and  thus  the  pree- 
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cordia  and  all  the  viscera  never  <Miiie  to  the  vn 
of  the  butehering  phjrsician  til]  the  man  i*  ilead; 
and  they  must  necessarily  appear  as  tUioe  of  a  deal 
person,  and  not  as  they  were  while  he  lived;  aat 
thus  the  physician  gains  only  the  opportunity  of  am- 
dering  a  man  cruelly,  and  not  of  observing  what  m 
the  appearances  of  the  viscera  in  a  living  penoo.  V, 
however,  there  can  be  anything  which  can  b*  o& 
served  in  a  person  that  yet  breathes,  chance  ofta 
throws  it  in  the  way  of  such  as  practise  the  be^a| 
art ;  for  that  sometimes  a  gladiator  on  the  stags,  • 
soldier  in  the  field,  or  a  traveller  beset  by  robber*, 
is  so  wounded  that  some  internal  part,  difierent  ii 
different  people,  may  be  exposed  to  view ;  and  thu 
a  prudent  physician  finds  their  situation,  poaitka, 
order,  figure,  and  the  other  particulars  he  want*  t* 
know,  not  by  perpetrating  murder,  but  by  attemptint 
to  give  health ;  and  learns  by  compassion  that  whm 
others  had  discovered  by  horrid  cruelty.  That  far 
these  reasons  it  is  not  necessary  to  lacerate  even  deaid 
bodies ;  which,  though  not  cruel,  yet  may  be  shock- 
ing to  the  sight,  since  most  things  are  different  in 
dead  bodies ;  and  even  the  dressing  of  wounds  shows 
all  that  can  be  discovered  in  the  living.'" 

Such  were  the  arguments  by  which  they  support- 
ed their  opinions  in  favour  of  experience,  of  whuh 
they  reckoned  three  sorts,  viz. :  Obierealum  (r^ 
atf)  or  AtUopry  (ovrv^/a),  Hittery  {iaropUi),  anl 
AnaU^,  or  the  mJatituliim  of  a  tiimUtr  thing  (7  tm 
ifiotov  luTaSturif),  which  they  called  "  the  l^ipod  U 
Medicine"  (r^  rpiwoia  rpc  larptic^t*).  They  gavetk* 
name  of  Obtenxition  or  Autony  to  that  which  had 
been  noticed  by  each  individual  for  himself  while 
watching  what  took  place  in  the  course  of  an  illneas, 
and  was  the  result  of  bis  own  remarks  on  the  sign* 
and  causes  of  the  disease,  and  also  on  the  result  of 
different  modes  of  treatment.  What  they  called 
Hiatory  was  a  collection  of  observations  made  b; 
others,  and  aftenvard  put  in  writing.  AnaU^,  or 
the  subtHtution  of  one  thing  for  another,  was  what 
they  had  recourse  to  when  they  had  to  treat  a  new 
malady,  and  could  not  profit  either  by  their  own  ex- 
perience or  that  of  others.  In  these  and  similar 
cases  they  selected  their  plan  of  treatment,  by  com- 
paring the  unknown  disease  with  that  which  moat 
resembled  it.  Their  opinions  may  be  found  at  great- 
er length  in  Le  Clerc's  or  Sprengel's  History  of  Med- 
icine. The  latter  remarks  that  "  their  principles 
exhibit  the  most  evident  proofs  of  their  great  saga- 
city and  sound  judgment,  and  that  they  were  mc»e 
animated  by  the  true  genius  of  medicine  tban  the 
greater  part  of  their  predecessors,  who  bad  given 
themselves  up  to  vague  theories."  However,  their 
rejection  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology  aa 
useless  studies,  would,  of  course  (at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  modern  physicians),  prevent  their  evei 
attaining  any  higher  rank  than  that  of  clever  exper- 
imentalists, though  it  must  not  be  denied  that  ma 
teria  medica  is  indebted  to  them  for  the  discovery  <J 
the  properties  of  many  valuable  drugs. 

Besides  Philinus,  the  names  of  the  foIlowin| 
physicians  of  this  sect  have  been  preserved :  Sets- 
pion,  who  is  said  by  Celsus'  to  have  been  theii 
founder,  Apollonius,*  Glaucias,'  Heraclides  of  Ta- 
rentum,'  Bacchiiis  of  Tanagra,  Zeuxis,'  Menodotu* 
of  Nicomedia,*  Theodas  or  Theudas  of  Laodicea,* 
Sextus,"  Dionysius,"  Crito,"  Herodotus  of  Tanna, 
Saturninus,"  Callicles,  Diodorus,  Lycu3,'*  .£sdiri- 
on,"  Pbilippus,  MarceUus,  and  Plinius  Valcriaoas. 


1.  (FatToret  truidatioii.)  — S.  (Galen,  De  Snhflgnr.  I 
cap.  II,  p.  88.)— 3  (De  Medic,  in  Pralat.)— 4.  (n>id.>— 4.  (Md  ) 
— 0.  (Ibid.) — 7.  ((Salen,  Onnment.  m  Aphor.  Hinwer.,  %Bm 
xTiii.,  p.  187,  ed  Kttlm.)— 8.  (Diog.  Luit.,  ix.,  11,  mc:  7, 4 
116.)-».  (Ilrid.)— 10.  (Ibid.)— n.  (Galen,  D<  Medioam.,  MS 
locoe,  T.,  7.)— 12.  (Id.,  De  Subfi^r.  Eoipir.)- 11.  (Dioc  U 
ert.,  1.  c.)— H.  (Oalen,  De  Metli.  Med.,  ii.,  7,  p.  141.'— It.  M 
De  Si-  pi.  Medicam.  Facnlt.,  xi.,  14,  p.  IM.) 
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(Tilh  fespect  to  Baccb'  is,  bowerer,  it  should  be 
aeitiaucd,  tbal  KiibD'  considers  the  passage  in 
Odeo,  which  seems  to  class  him  among  the  Empir- 
id,  to  be  corrapt.  None  of  these  have  left  any 
works  behind  them  except  Sextus,  Marcellus,  and 
PliBius  Valerianau,  a  few  of  whose  writings  are 
mil  extant.  The  sect  existed  a  long  time,  as  Mar- 
nllus  lived  in  the  fouith  century  A.D. ;  it  appears 
ilw  u>  have  maintained  its  reputation  as  lung  as  its 
aembers  remained  true  to  their  original  principles ; 
iod  it  was  only  when  they  began  to  substitute  ig- 
aorant  and  indiscriminate  experiments  for  rational 
lod  philosophical  obserration  that  the  word  Empiric 
task  into  a  term  of  reproach.  A  parallel  has  been 
dnwn  between  the  worst  part  of  the  system  of  the 
ucieM  Empiric!  and  the  modem  Hotncsopathists 
bf  Franc.  Ferd.  Brisken,  in  an  inaugural  dissertation 
eatiUed  "  Philinos  et  Hahneuiannus,  seu  Veteris 
Sect*  Empiricie  cum  Hodiema  Secta  Homoeopa- 
duca  Comparatio,"  8to,  Berol,  1834,  p.  36. 

'EMPIS  (^irtf),  a  species  of  insect,  often  coo- 
txuided  with  the  kuvu^i,  or  Gnat.  Schneider  thinks 
ibe  term  is  more  properly  applicable  to  certain  spe- 
ae»  of  Ttpiiia.  "  The  Tipula  cuUciformit,"  observes 
Adams,  "  is  very  like  the  gnat ;  it  would,  then,  ap- 
p«ir  to  correspond  to  the  iforii  of  the  Greeks."* 

EMPORICAI  DICAI  lifivopual  iUai).  {Vid. 
Karuiroa.) 

EMPOmUM  {to  l/tropim),  a  place  for  wholesale 
tnde  in  eomaiodities  carried  by  sea.  The  name  is 
Mowtimcs  applied  to  a  seaport  town,  but  it  prop- 
erty signifies  only  a  particular  place  in  such  a  town, 
niii  Amphitryo  says  that  he  had  looked  for  a  per- 

■00, 

'AfiU  emporium,  atque  in  naedlo,  in  palatln  atquc 

aifore, 
h  wuiitinit,  t*  UnulriiuM,  apud  omnit  ait*  **• 

en*.'* 
Tke  «wd  ia  derived  from  l/iiropo(,  which  signifies 
is  Hooier  •  person  who  sads  as  a  passenger  in  a 
ifcip  bekmging  to  another  person  ;*  but  in  later 
vriten  it  siipiifics  the  merchant  or  wholesale  deal- 
•r,  and  differs  from  niTnjXof,  the  retail  dealer,  in 
iktt  it  a  applied  to  the  merchant  who  carries  on 
eRomerce  with  foreign  countries,  white  the  itairti- 
it  iMrehases  his  goods  from  the  l/iiropot,  and  retails 
ihon  in  the  market-place  ($  oi  Kar^Xavt  KoXoiiuv 
>*«r  iipdf  ln^v  Tt  «<u  npootv  diaxovovvrar,  ISpviii- 
rt»(  hifopf,  TOUT  H  vXav^af  hti  rof  iroXetf  l/tito- 

At  Athens,  it  is  said*  that  there  were  two  kinds 
•fenporia,  one  for  foreigners  and  the  other  for 
Mtires  lievuov  and  aarum),  but  this  appears 
donbtlid.'  The  emporium  at  Athens  was  under 
Ibe  inspection  of  certain  officers,  who  were  elected 
lUDaOy  {hei/u^Tal  roO  i/impiov).     {VH.  Epihc- 

EMTI  ET  VENDITI  ACTIO.  The  seller  has 
•a  actio  vendi*^  and  the  buyer  has  an  actio  emti, 
^laa  the  contract  of  sale  and  purchase.  Both  of 
tan  are  aetiones  directn,  and  their  object  is  to 
aljlain  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  resulting 
Mn  the  contract. 

EUnO  ET  VENDITIO.  The  contract  of  buy- 
■g  and  selling  consists  in  the  buyer  agreeing  to 
p«  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the  seller,  and  the 
Mller  agreeing  to  give  to  the  buyer  some  certain 
■hiog  for  his  money.  After  the  agreement  is  made, 
the  baycr  is  bound  to  pay  his  money,  even  if  the 
■kiig  which  is  the  object  of  purchase  should  be  ac- 


1  (Aii^vn.  iJ  Elench.  Mxlioiir.  Vetar.  a  Jo.  A.  Flbricto,  in 
u.  Cm  .  siii.,  EihibitDm,  4ta,  Lip*.,  18S6.)-a.  (Ariitol.,  II. 
ff'^n.-Adama,  Appead.,  •.  ».)— 3.  (Plaut.,  Amph.,  IV.,  i., 
t<l""l««  Lir  ,xxxy.,  10;  xU.,»7.)— 4.  (Od.,  ii.,  318  j  xiir.. 
■••V-S.  (Flaio,  Da  Km.,  it.,  1*,  p.  171.)— t.  (Ui.  Sag.,  p. 
*>•)■'  IB>dik.PaliL  Eooa.  of  Athena,  ii.,  p.  M 


cidentally  destroyed  before  it  is  delivered ;  and  Um 
seller  must  deliver  the  thing  with  all  its  intermedt 
ate  increase.  The  seller  mt  st  also  warrant  a  good 
title  to  the  purchase  (vid.  Evictio),  and  he  muat 
also  warrant  that  the  thing  has  no  concealed  de- 
fects, and  that  it  has  all  the  good  qualities  which 
he  (the  seller)  attributes  to  it.  It  was  with  a  view 
to  check  frauds  in  sales,  and  especially  in  the  sales 
of  slates,  that  the  seller  was  obliged,  bv  the  e  Uct 
of  the  curule  lediles  {vid.  Edictum)  to  iniorm  the 
buyer  of  tlie  defects  of  any  slave  offered  for  sale : 
"  Qui  maneifia  vendunt,  ctrtiore*  faciant  emtorc* 
quod  morbi  tiliiquc,"  &c.'  In  reference  to  tbia 
|»rt  of  the  law,  in  addition  to  the  usual  action  ari- 
sing from  the  contract,  the  buyer  had  against  the 
seller,  according  to  the  circumstances,  an  actio  ex 
slipulatu,  redhibitoria,  and  quanti  minoris.  Horace, 
in  his  Satires,*  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
epistle  of  the  second  book,  alludes  to  the  precau- 
tions to  be  taken  by  the  buyer  and  seller  of  a  slave 
ENCAUSTICA.  ( Ktd.  PicTua*  ) 
ENCLE'MA  {lyKXti/ia).  { Vid.  Dice,  p.  368.) 
ENCTE-MA  {lyKTvitn).  { Vid.  Ekcte«i».) 
ENCTE'SIS  (tyKTiiaic)  was  the  right  of  possess- 
ing landed  property  and  houses  {lyKTiicit  y^t  xai 
oUlat)  in  a  foreign  country,  which  was  frequently 
granted  by  one  Greek  state  to  another,  or  to  separ- 
ate individuals  of  another  state."  'Ey/cT^/iaro  were 
such  possessions  in  a  foreign  country,  and  are  op- 
posed by  Demosthenes*  to  KT^/iara,  possessions  m 
one's  own  country.*  The  term  iyicHjfuiTa  was  also 
applied  to  the  landed  property  or  houses  which  an 
Athenian  (assessed  in  a  different  d^/isf  from  that 
to  which  he  belonged  by  birth,  and,  with  respect  tc 
such  property,  he  was  called  tyKCKTriiUvoc.  whence 
we  find  Demosthenes*  speaking  of  oi  iriudToi  xai  ot 
iyKtKTriiihioi.  For  the  right  of  holding  property  in 
a  d^/ioc  to  which  he  did  nut  belong,  he  had  to  pay 
such  S^fMt  a  tax,  which  is  mentioned  in  inscription* 
under  the  name  of  fyicnjrutdv.' 

ENCTETIKON  (fyxnjriwJvT  (  Vid.  Enctbi  is.) 
ENDEIXIS  (jvdci^ic)  properly  denotes  a  prose- 
cution instituted  against  such  persons  as  were  al- 
leged to  have  exercised  rights  or  held  offices  while 
labouring  under  a  peculiar  disqualification.  Among 
these  are  to  be  reckoned  state  debtors,  who,  during 
their  liability,  sat  in  court  as  dicasts,  or  took  any 
other  part  in  public  life ;  exiles,  who  had  returned 
clandestinely  to  Athens  ;  those  that  visited  holy 
places  after  a  conviction  for  impiety  (aaiSeta) ;  and 
all  such  as,  having  incurred  a  partial  disfranchise- 
ment {irt/iia  Karii  irpoorofiv),  presumed  to  exercise 
their  forbidden  functions  as  before  their  condemna- 
tion. Besides  these,  however,  the  same  form  of 
action  was  available  against  the  chairman  of  the 
proedri  {hnoTaTtit),  who  wrongly  refused  to  take  the 
votes  of  the  people  in  the  assembly  ;*  against  mat- 
efacturs,  especially  murderers  (which  Schomann 
thinks  was  probably  the  course  pursued  when  the 
time  for  an  apogoge  had  been  suffered  to  elapse), 
traitors,  ambassadors  accused  of  malversation,* 
and  persons  who  furnished  supplies  to  the  enemy 
durmg  war."  The  first  step  taken  by  the  prosecu- 
tor was  to  lay  his  information  in  writing,  also  called 
hiieiSii,  before  the  proper  magistrate,  who  might  be 
the  archon  or  king  archon,  or  one  of  the  thesmothe- 
tee,  according  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  informa- 
tion ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  malefactor  {KOKoipyot) 
being  the  accused  person,  the  Eleven  were  tba 
officers  applied  to.  {Vid.  Eleven,  The.)  It  the* 
became  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  arrest  or  lioU 
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in  a«.il  tl  u  person  criminated,  and  take  the  usuiil 
■teps  fur  bringing  him  to  trial.  There  is  great  ob- 
scurity as  to  the  result  of  condemnation  in  a  prose- 
cution of  this  kind.  Heraldus*  ridicules  the  idea 
that  it  was  invariably  a  capital  punishment.  The 
accuser,  if  unsuccessful,  was  responsible  for  bringing 
a  malicious  charge  {yj/cvSoiit  h6ei(euc  imevdvvoi*). 

E'NDROMIS  ihipo/ili),  a  thick,  coarse  blanket, 
manufactured  in  Gaol,  and  called  "  cndromis"  be- 
cause these  who  had  been  exercising  in  the  stadium 
{h  ipo/ii^)  threw  it  over  them  to  obviate  the  effects 
of  sudden  exposure  when  they  were  heated.  Not- 
withstanding its  coarse  and  shaggy  appearance,  it 
was  worn  on  other  occasions  as  a  protection  from 
)he  cold  by  rich  and  fashionable  persons  at  Rome.* 
liadies  also  put  on  an  endromis  of  a  finer  descrip- 
tion (endromidtu  Tyriat*)  when  they  partook,  as 
they  sometimes  did,  of  the  exercises  of  the  paJies- 
tra.  Moreover,  boots  (md.  Cothdrnds)  were  called 
Mpn/ilie^  on  account  of  the  use  of  them  in  running.* 

ENDYMA  (lvJt)/«i).     (Kirf.  AmcTDS.) 

ENECHTfRA  (ivixvpa).  In  private  suits  at 
Athens,  whether  tried  by  a  court  of  law  or  before 
an  arbitrator,  whenever  judgment  was  given  against 
8  defendant,  a  certain  period  was  at  the  same  time 
fixed  {v  irpoBca/ua),  before  the  expiration  of  which 
tt  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  comply  with  the 
verdict.  In  default  of  doing  so  he  became  iirepv- 
Hepo(,  or  over  the  day,  as  it  was  called,  and  the 
plaintiff  was  privileged  to  seize  upon  (fi^aoSaO  his 
goods  and  chattels  as  a  security  or  compensation 
for  non-compliance  *  The  property  thus  taken  was 
called  ivip^pa,  and  slaves  were  generally  seized 
before  anything  else.'  This  "  taking  in  execution" 
was  usually  left  to  the  party  who  gained  the  suit, 
and  who,  if  he  met  with  resistance  in  making  a 
seizure,  had  his  remedy  in  a  dinri  i^mXiji ;  if  with 
personal  violence,  in  a  iiicii  alxiaf.'  On  one  occa- 
sion, indeed,  we  read  of  a  public  officer  (vin;/>cr7c 
vapa  T^fopxnt)  beiag  taken  to  assist  in,  or,  perhaps, 
to  he  a  witness  of  a  seizure ;  but  this  was  in  a  case 
where  public  interests  were  concerned,  and  conse- 
quent upon  a  decision  of  the  /JouX?.'  The  same 
oration  gives  an  amusing  account  of  what  English- 
men would  consider  a  case  of  "  assault  and  tres- 
pass," cimmitted  by  some  plaintiffs  in  a  defendant's 
house,  though  the  amount  of  damages  which  had 
been  given  (17  KaraiiKti)  was,  according  to  agree- 
ment, lying  at  the  bank  (Ini  ry  rparcit)),  and  there 
awaiting  their  receipt. 

It  seems  probable,  though  we  are  not  aware  of  its 
being  expressly  so  stated,  that  goods  thus  seized 
were  publicly  sold,  and  that  the  party  from  whom 
Uiey  were  taken  could  sue  his  opponent,  perhaps  by 
■  iUti  ^XatiK,  for  any  surplus  which  might  remain 
after' all  legal  demands  were  satisfied.  No  seizure 
of  this  sort  could  take  place  during  several  of  the 
religious  festivals  of  the  Athenians,  such  as  the 
Dionysia,  the  Lensa,  &c.  They  were,  in  fact,  diet 
mm  in  Athenian  law.'* 

ENGTE  (.tyiv^),  bail  or  sureties,  were  in  very 
frequent  requisition,  both  in  the  private  and  public 
afliiirs  of  the  Athenians  Private  agreements,  as, 
for  instance,  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  arbitrators," 
or  that  the  evidence  resulting  from  the  application 
of  torture  to  a  slave  should  be  conclusive,"  were 
corroborated  by  the  parties  reciprocally  giving  each 
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other  sureties ;  and  the  same  took  place  gcmnai 
in  all  money-lending  or  mercantile  transactkni 
and  was  invariably  necessary  when  persons  under. 
took  to  farm  tolls,  taxes,  or  other  public  property. 

In  judicial  matters,  bail  or  sureties  were  provided 
upon  two  occasions :  first,  when  it  was  reqsislti 
that  it  should  be  guarantied  that  the  accused  shouU 
be  forthcoming  at  the  trial;  and,  secondly, « ha 
security  was  demanded  for  the  satisfaction  of  ibi 
award  of  the  court,     (n  the  first  case,  bail  tras  ven 
generally  required  when  the  accused  was  ottiti 
than  an  Athenian  citizen,  whether  the  action  weir 
public  or  private ;  but  if  of  that  privileged  rfssf, 
upon  no  other  occasion  except  when  proceedut 
against  by  way  of  Apagoge,  Endeixis,  EphegC3is,oi 
Eisangelia.    tjpon  the  last-mentioned  form  belti| 
cdoptei'  in  a  case  of  high  treason,  bail  was  not  ac- 
cepted.   1  he  technical  word  for  requiring  bail  of 
an  accused  person  is  Kareyyvfv,  that  for  becnminj 
surety  in  such  case,  i^eyyvu&Bai.     Surety  of  the 
other  kind  was  demanded  at  the  beginning  of  a  suit 
upon  two  occasions  only  :  first,  when  a  citizen  as- 
serted the  fieedom  of  a  person  detained  in  slareir 
by  another ;  and,  secondly,  when  a  litigant,  who 
had  suffered  judgment  to  go  by  default  before  the 
arbitrator  (diatn/r^;),  had  recommenced  his  actioi 
within  the  given  time  (jiv  oima  diiai).     After  the 
judgment,  security  of  this  kind  was  required  in  aD 
mercantile  and  some  other  private  causes ;  and 
state  debtors,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  remain  ii 
prison  till  they  had  acquitted  themselves  of  then 
liabilities,  were,  by  a  law  of  Timonrates,'  allowtd 
to  go  at  large  if  they  could  provide  three  sureties 
that  the  money  should  be  paid  within  a  limited  pe- 
riod.   If  the  principal  in  a  contract  made  defaall, 
the  surety  was  bound  to  make  it  gocrl,  or,  if  be  rS' 
fused  to  do  so,  mi^t  be  attacked  by  an  iyyiiKiin 
if  such  action  were  brought  within  a  twelvemoot^ 
after  the  obligation  was  undertaken.*    If,  however, 
a  person  accused  in  a  public  action  by  one  of  tbe 
forms  above  mentioned  failed  to  appear  to  lake  hii 
trial,  his  bail  became  liable  to  any  punishment  thai 
such  person  had  incurred  by  contempt  of  court; 
and,  consistently  with  this,  it  appears,  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Xenophon,* '  that  the  law  allowed  the  bail 
to  secure  the  person  of  the  accused  by  private  con- 
finement.* 

KrrrHS  AIKH.    (KkJ.  Enote.) 

•EN'HYDRUS  (Iwdpot),  in  all  probability  tbt 
Otter,  or  Lutra  vulgaris.  "  Schneider  makes  the 
hvSpli  of  Aristotle  to  be  the  same.  Schneider  and 
Gesner  agree  that  the  Aurof  of  the  same  Greet 
writer  must  have  been  the  same  as  the  bruipot,  al- 
though he  wishes  to  distinguish  them  from  one  an- 
other."* That  the  Mutttla  Lutra  is  the  twipit  ap- 
pears evident  from  the  Mosaic  of  Pneneste,  accord- 
ing to  Sibthorp.  One  of  the  Romaic  names  of  the 
Otter,  pupa,  is  wry  similar  to  the  Polish  Wyin.' 

ENOI'KIOT  AIKH  {houdov  Hkti).  An  aetioa 
brought  (like  our  treapati  for  tiKffu  projiu  afler  « 
successful  action  of  ejectment])  to  recover  the  reota 
withheld  from  the  owner  during  the  period  of  hit 
being  kept  out  of  possession.  If  the  property  le- 
covered  were  not  a  house,  but  land  (in  the  mow 
confined  sense  of  the  word),  the  action  fur  rents 
and  profits  was  called  xopiroti  duai.  It  seems,  from 
the  language  of  the  grammarians,  that  these  actioos 
could  be  brought  to  try  the  title  to  the  estate,  as 
well  as  for  the  above-mentioned  purpose.  Perhaps 
both  the  tenement  and  the  intemediate  profits 
might  be  recovered  by  one  suit,  but  the  proceeding 
would  be  more  hazardous,  because  a  failure  in  one 
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port  of  tl.e  demand  would  involTe  tbe  loss  of  the 
vhole  cause.    Thus  the  title  of  a  party  to  thu  land 
il^  might  have  expired,  iis,  for  instance,  where  be 
leld  under  a  lease  for  a  term  ;  yet  he  would  be  en- 
litled  to  recover  certain  by-gone  profits  from  one 
who  bad  dispossessed  him.     Therefore  it  is  not  im- 
irobabte  that  the  dUai  h.  and  xap.  might,  ta  prac- 
bee,  be  confined  to  those  cases  where  the  rents  and 
^fita  only  wero  tbe  subject  of  claim.    We  are 
lold  that  if  tbe  defendant,  after  a  judginent  in  one 
uf  these  acliras  still  refused  to  give  satisfaction,  an 
rivr.'jf  d.'<9  might  be  commenced  against  him,  of 
«aicb  tbe  effect  was,  that  the  plaintiff  obtained  a 
right  to  indemnify  himself  out  of  the  whole  property 
»f  tbe  defendant.     Schdmann  observes  that  this 
was  a  circuitous  proceeding,  when  the  plaintiff 
might  take  immediate  steps  to  execution  by  means 
nf  entry  and  ejectment.    His  conjecture,  however, 
•bat  the  ovaiof  Hkii  was  in  ancient  times  an  impor- 
tant advantage,  when  real  property  could  not  in  tbe 
first  instance  be  taken  in  execution,  is  proiiably 
not  far  from  tbe  truth,  and  is  supported  by  analogy 
S  tbe  laws  of  other  nations,  which,  being  (in  the  in- 
laocy  of  civilization)  framed  by  tbe  landowners 
only,  hear  marks  of  a  watchful  jealousy  of  any  en- 
croachment upon  their  rights.    He  remarks,  also, 
that  the  giving  to  the  party  the  choice  between  a 
milder  and  a  more  stringent  remedy,  accords  with 
tbe  general  tenour  and  spirit  of  the  Athenian  laws. 
We  may  add  that  our  own  law  furnishes  an  illus- 
tration of  this,  viz.,  where  a  plaintiff  has  obtained 
a  judgment,  be  has  tbe  option  of  proceeding  at  once 
10  execution,  or  bringing  an  action  on  the  judg- 
ment ;  though  with  us  the  latter  measure  is  consid- 
ered the  more  vexatious,  as  it  increases  the  costs, 
ind  is  rendered  less  necessary  by  tbe  facility  with 
which  executions  can  be  levied.    At  Athens  the 
iiaihK  iiai,  as  it  was  the  ultimate  and  most  effica- 
cious remedy,  drew  with  it  also  more  penal  conse- 
4aence>>,  as  explained  under  Ehbateia.' 
ENOMOTIA.    (Vid.  Aemy,  Qseee,  p.  08, 100.) 
£NSIS.    (Vui.  Gladius.) 
ENTASIS   QtvToaif:).     The  most  ancient  col- 
umns  now  existing  are  remarkable  for  the  extreme 
dimiontion  of  the  shaft  between  its  lower  and  upper 
extremity,  tbe  sides  of  which,  like  those  of  an  obe- 
Ivik,  converge  immediately  and  regularly  from  the 
base  to  the  neck  between  two  even  lines ;  a  mode 
gf  construction  which  is  wanting  in  grace  and  ap- 
parent solidity.     To  correct  this,  a  swelling  line, 
called  en'osit,^  vras  given  to  the  shaft,  which  seems 


to  have  been  the  first  step  towards  cocoLiniog  | 
and  grandeur  in  the  Doric  column. 

The  original  form  is  represented  by  tbe  figure  em 
the  leA  in  the  preceding  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
from  the  great  temple  at  Posiddnia  (Paestum),  whicb 
is  one  of  the  roost  ancient  temples  now  remaining; 
that  on  the  right  shows  tbe  entasis,  and  is  from  a 
building  of  rather  later  construction  in  the  same 
city.  Two  other  examples  of  the  same  style  »n 
still  to  be  seen  in  Italy,  one  belonging  to  an  ancicn'. 
temple  at  Alba  Fucinensis,'  and  the  other  at  llome 
on  the  sepulchre  of  C.  Publicins.* 

«EN'TOMA  («vTt)/io),  INSECTA,  INSECTS 
"  Aristotle  and  Pliny  used  the  terms  hno/ia  and  »». 
tecta  respectively  in  the  same  sense  in  which  tba 
latter  is  applied  by  Baron  Cuvier  and  the  natuialista 
of  the  present  day,  and  did  not  include  the  CruMtm- 
cca  in  this  class  of  animals,  as  was  done  by  Lin- 
nttus  with  singular  want  of  judgment.  The  met- 
amorphosis of  insects  is  correctly  described  by  The- 
ophiastus,  U  tuftir^t  yap  xfvaaXXiQ,  eir"  Ik  Ttarnn  i 
tf/ixv-  By  Kuftmi  is  evidently  meant  here  the  Lcirta 
or  Eruea,  L.,  and  by  xpv'X'^Ct  the  Chrysalis  or 
Pupa,  L. :  the  fvxv  '»  'he  Imago,  L.'" 

EPANGEL'IA  (iwoj^-eXio).  If  a  citizen  of  Ath- 
ens had  incurred  (iri/u'a,  the  privilege  of  taking  part 
or  speaking  in  the  public  assembly  was  forfeited. 
(Kid.  Atiuia.)  But  as  it  sometimes  might  happen 
that  a  person,  though  not  formally  declared  ut/^joj, 
had  committed  such  crimes  as  would,  on  accusa- 
tion, draw  upon  bim  this  punishment,  it  was,  of 
course,  desirable  that  such  individuals,  like  real 
uri/iot,  should  be  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  citizens.  Whenever,  therefore,  such  a 
person  ventured  to  speak  in  the  assembly,  any 
Athenian  citizen  had  the  right  to  come  forward  in 
the  assembly  itself,*  and  demand  of  him  to  estab- 
lish his  right  to  speak  by  a  trial  or  examination  of 
his  conduct  (ioKiftaaia  tov  piov),  and  this  demand, 
denouncement,  or  threat,  was  called  Inayyefiia,  01 
kxayyeXla  ioKi/iaaiac.  The  impeached  individual 
was  then  compelled  to  desist  from  speaking,  and  to 
submit  to  a  scrutiny  into  his  conduct,*  and  if  he 
was  convicted,  a  formal  declaration  of  in/ua  fol- 
lowed. 

Some  writers  have  confounded  the  brayye?.la 
with  doKiiuiata,  and  considered  the  two  words  as 
synonymes ;  but  from  tbe  statements  made  above,  it 
is  evident  that  tbe  ioxtftaaia  is  tbe  actual  trial,  while 
the  iiraYyeTiia  is  only  tbe  threat  to  subject  a  man  to 
the  ioKiftaaia:  hence  the  expression  ha-jrfi^^a 
toKifiaaiav.*  Other  writers,  such  as  Harpocration 
and  Suidas,  do  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between 
iirayyeXia  and  hdei(tc  :  the  latter  is  an  accusation 
against  persons  who,  though  they  had  been  declared 
uTi/toi,  nevertheless  venture  to  assume  the  rights 
of  citizens  in  the  public  assembly,  whereas  jn-a//- 
eTUa  applied  only  to  those  who  had  not  yet  beien 
convicted  of  tbe  crime  laid  to  their  charge,  but  were 
only  threatened  with  an  accusation  for  the  first 
time.'  Wachsmuth*  seems  to  be  inclined  to  con- 
sider the  IniroptKTi  ypa^i  to  be  connected  or  identi- 
cal with  the  hrayye^a ;  but  the  former,  according  to 
the  definitions  of  Pbotius  and  Suidas,  was  in  real- 
ity quite  a  different  thing,  inasmuch  as  it  was  in- 
tended to  prevent  orators  from  saying  or  doing  un- 
lawful things  in  the  assembly  where  they  had  a  right 
to  come  forward ;  whereas  the  inayye}J.a  was  a  do 
nunciation,  or  a  promise  to  prove  that  the  oratot 
had  no  right  at  all  to  speak  in  the  assembly. 

EP'ARITOI  {ivapiTot),  a  select  corps  of  Area- 


1    (Maisr.  4-t  Proc.,  r-».)— 8.  (VitroT.,  iii.,  a.) 


1.  (PiluMi,  Magnif.  de'  Rom.,  Ut.  31,  fi^.  6.)—!.  (tbjd..  If 
7.) — 3.  (Adamt,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 4.  (.£achin.,  c  Tinuuch.,  p 
IM.)— .5.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  Tiii.,  43.— Suidas,  a.  v.  ivaYY^^i'^-y~ 
t.  (Schamann,  Do  Uomit.,  p.  SSS,  note  8,  tranal.)— J.  (Ham. 
Att.  Proc,  p.  aiu.— S<-JiBnianii,DcCoiiul.,  p.3S3,not«T,tniiali 
— e.  CBaUan.  Altefk..  i.,  l.p.  S«4.) 
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flae  truupa,  who  appear  to  hare  been  bek.  in  high 
wtiination  by  their  countrymen." 

EPAUTIA.     (Fid.  Mibriage,  Gbiie.) 

EPEUNACTAI  {iirevvaKToi)  were  a  class  of  cit- 
tiens  at  Sparta,  who  are  said  to  have  been  the  off- 
spring of  slaves  and  tlie  widows  of  Spartan  citi- 
ecnu.  Theopompus  tells  us'  that  in  the  Messenian 
war,  in  consequence  of  the  great  losses  which  they 
sustained,  the  Spartans  married  the  widows  of  those 
who  were  slain  to  Helots,  and  that  these  Helots  were 
admitted  to  the  citizenship  under  the  name  of  hrev- 
voKToi.  Diodorus*  also  calls  the  partisans  of  Pha- 
lanlhus  hrtwaKTol.    {Vid.  Pirthenui.)* 

EPHEBE'UM.     (VjU  Gyhnasium.) 

EPHE'BUS  ^l<^TlSoc)  was  the  name  of  Athenian 
youths  after  they  had  attained  the  age  of  18.* 
The  state  of  i^tittia  lasted  for  two  years,  till  the 
young  men  had  attained  the  age  of  io,  when  they 
became  men,  and  were  admitted  to  share  all  the 
rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen,  fQr  which  the  law  did 
not  prescribe  a  more  advanced  age.  That  the 
young  men,  when  they  became  t^tfioi,  did  not  re- 
•%ive  all  the  privileges  of  full  citizens,  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  ;  but  from  the  assertion  of  Pollux  and 
Harpocration,  who  state  that  their  names  were  not 
entered  in  the  lexiarchic  registers  until  they  had 
completed  their  20th  year,  that  is  to  say,  until  they 
had  gone  through  the  period  of  tiptiSeia,  it  would 
seem  that  they  were  not  looked  upon  as  citizens  as 
long  as  they  were  l(pti6oi,  and  that,  consequently, 
they  enjoyed  none  of  the  privileges  of  full  citizens. 
But  we  have  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that  the 
names  of  young  men,  at  the  time  they  became  l^- 
tot,  were  entered  as  citizens  in  the  lexiarchic  regis- 
ters, for  T.ycurgus*  uses  the  expressions  l^Sov 
■/iyvcoBai,  and  rlf  -ri  ^^ftapxiKiv  ypaii/iaTiiov  tyypii- 
\ta0ai  as  synonymous.  The  statement  of  Harpo- 
cration and  Photius  is  therefore  probably  nothing 
but  a  false  inference  from  the  fact,  that  young  men, 
before  the  completion  of  their  SOth  year,  were  not 
allowed  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  public  assem- 
bly ;  or  it  may  be  that  it  arose  out  of  the  law  which, 
as  Schomann^  interprets  it,  prescribed  that  no  Athe- 
nian should  be  enrolled  in  the  lexiarchic  registers 
before  the  attainment  of  the  18th,  or  alter  the 
completion  of  the  8lllh  year.  (Vid.  DocntAstA.) 
From  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Aphobus,* 
we  see  that  some  of  the  privileges  of  citizens  were 
conferred  upon  young  men  on  becoming  tin^  ■ 
Demosthenes  himself,  at  the  age  of  18,  entered  upon 
his  patrimony,  and  brought  an  action  against  his 
guardians ;  one  Mantitheus*  relates  that  he  mar- 
ried at  the  age  of  18 ;  and  these  facts  are  stated  in 
such  a  manner  that  we  must  infer  that  their  occur- 
rence had  nothing  extraordinary,  but  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  custom 

Before  a  youth  was  enrolled  among  the  ephebi, 
he  had  to  undergo  a  ioKt/ioaia,  tl.e  object  of  which 
was  partly  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  the  son  of 
Athenian  citizens,  or  adopted  by  a  citizen,  and  part- 
ly whether  his  body  was  sufficiently  developed  and 
strong  to  undergo  the  duties  which  now  devolved 
upon  hiin."  Schdmann"  believes  that  this  ioKi/iaala 
only  applied  to  orphans,  but  Aristophanes  and  Plato 
mention  it  in  such  a  general  way,  that  there  seems 
tc  be  no  ground  fur  such  a  supposition.    After  the 

I.  (Xan.,  Hell.,  vji.,  4,  «  «, »,  M ;  5,  «  S.— Mem.  de  I'Acad. 
Am  Inicnp.,  xxzii.,  p.  S34.— neqreh.,  •.  t.  'KmipAjroi  (read 
Emfpim).— Clinton,  Fan.  Hell.,  ii.,  p.  410,  note  n.— Wach- 
niath,  i.,  »,  p.  $94.)—*.  (Athen.,  rii.,  p.  «71,  i.)—3.  (M«l, 
"5l0.  V«t.,  p  10.)— 4.  (Thirlwall,  IliK.  of  Ontce,  i.,  p.  JS3.— 
llaUer,  Dor.,  iii.,  3,  i  S.)— 9.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  lOS.— Haipo- 
■mtt.,  t.  T.  'Eri«(r<(  'H«9c/u.)— «.  (c.  LeocnU.,  p.  180.)— 7. 
(De  Comic,  p.  71,  tniul.)— 8.  (p.  814,  &o.— Compare  r.  One- 
tor.,  p.  8M.)— •.  (Drinoath.,  c  Boot,  de  Dote,  p.  lOOt.)— 10. 
Ariito  'h„  Veap^  S33,  with  the  achol.— Demoath.,  o.  Onetor.,  p. 
S«S.— Xen.,  De  Rirp.  A«h.,  c.  1,  ♦  4.— Plato,  Onto,  p.  »l,  with 
SUllbauin'a  note,p.  174,  Enf.ttaaal.)— II.  (i  e.) 
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hxtftaout,  tne  young  tnen  receited  iv  IhninenKi 
a  shield  and  a  lance ;'  but  those  whose  fathers  biil 
fallen  in  the  defence  of  their  cou.try  received  a  com- 
plete suit  of  armour  in  the  theatre.*  It  seems  ta 
have  been  on  this  occasion  that  the  l^j/Sm  tnnl  u 
oath  in  the  Temple  of  Artemis  Aglauros,*  by  wliied 
they  pledged  themselves  never  to  disgrace  M 
arms  or  to  desert  their  comrades ;  to  fight  to  iht 
last  in  the  defence  of  their  conntnr,  its  altars  tii 
hearths ;  to  leave  their  country,  ni  t  in  a  wone,lNl 
in  a  better  state  than  they  found  It .  to  obey  Ike 
magistrates  and  the  laws ;  to  resist  all  attempUlo 
subvert  the  institutions  of  Attica,  aud  finally  to  re- 
spect the  religion  of  their  forefathers.  This  soleiii- 
nity  took  place  towards  the  close  of  the  year  (hr 
apxatptaiatf).  and  the  festive  season  bore  the  name 
of  t^ut*  The  external  distinction  of  the  <^ 
consisted  in  the  x^^l^t  and  the  wcToeot.* 

During  the  two  years  of  the  l^tia,  which  un; 
be  considered  as  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  in  amn, 
and  in  which  the  young  men  prepared  themielra 
for  the  higher  duties  of  full  citizens,  they  were  ^ 
erally  sent  into  the  country,  under  the  name  of  n 
piiToXoi,  to  keep  watch  in  the  towns  and  fortresaei, 
on  the  coast  and  frontier,  and  to  perform  other  ia 
ties  which  might  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
Attica.* 

EPHEGE'SIS  {i^nrvv)  denotes  the  method  of 
proceeding  against  such  criminals  as  were  liable  to 
be  summarily  arrested  by  a  private  citizen  (ni 
Apaoook)  when  the  prosecutor  was  unwiUing  to 
expose  himself  to  personal  risk  iu  apprehending  the 
offender.'  Under  these  circumstances,  he  made  ai 
application  to  the  proper  magistrate,  as,  forinstamt^ 
to  one  of  the  Eleven,  if  it  were  a  case  of  burglary  v 
robbery  attended  with  murder,*  and  conducted  bin 
and  his  officers  to  the  spot  where  the  capture  wm 
to  be  effected.  With  respect  to  the  forms  and  otbet 
incidents  of  the  ensuing  trial,  we  have  no  .nfomia- 
tion  ;  in  all  probability  they  differed  but  little,  if  (t 
all,  from  those  of  an  apagoge.* 

•EPHE'MERON  {itfiftepov),  I.  a  plant,  the  same 
with  the  Colclacum  autumnaU,  or  Meadow  Safihn. 
Such,  at  least.  Is  the  t^iupm  of  Theophrastus"aiid 
Nicaoder."  "  Dioscorides"  also  gives  it  as  one  of 
the  synonymes  of  his  Koi-xmov.  But  in  the  I'oUov- 
ing  chapter  he  describes  the  properties  of  anotha 
t^i/upov,  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  determine. 
Sprengel  inclines  to  the  ComaUaria  vertuilUU."" 

»n.  The  Ephemera,  L..  or  May-fly.  "  The  name 
oi Ephemera  has  been  given  to  the  insects  so  called, 
in  consequence  of  the  short  duration  of  their  lives, 
when  they  have  acquired  their  final  form.  Tbeie 
are  some  of  them  which  never  see  the  sun ;  the; 
are  bom  after  he  is  set,  and  die  before  be  reappean 
on  the  horizon.'"* 

EPHES'IA  ('E0/(r<a),  a  great  panegyris  of  the  lo 
nians  at  Ephesus,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  loniaat 
in  Asia.  It  was  held  every  year,  and  had.  like  aB 
pan^reis,  a  twofold  character,  that  of  a  bond  of 
political  union  among  the  Greeks  of  the  Ionian  rare, 
and  that  of  a  common  worship  of  the  Epheslnn  Ar- 
tepis.'*  The  Ephesia  continued  to  be  held  in  the 
time  of  Thucydides  and  Strabo,  and  the  formei 
compares  it"  to  the  ancient  panegyris  of  Deloe  {,v»i. 
Delia),  where  a  great  number  of  the  lonians  ••- 


1.  (Aristot.,  ap.  Ilarpocnt.,  a.  r.  Aacgiarfa.)— S.  (JEMliim.,& 
Ctea.,  p.  7S,  ed.  Staph.— Plato,  Henei.,  p.  MS,  with  StalIbwuB% 
note.)--3.  (Demoath.,  De  Fala.  I-en.,  438.— PoUu,  Onon.,  viii., 
lOd.)— 4.  (laiiua,  De  Apollod.,  c.  18.— DenxMb.,  c  Leocbar.,  ft 
lom.)— 3.  (Hemiterhuii  ad  PoUuc.,i-lM.)— 0.(Pttllu,Oao«.. 
Tiil.,  108.— Photiua,i.  T.  rJtpJnAo;.- Plata,DaL<«.,Ti.,7M,<v) 
—7.  (Demaath.,c.  Andrut..p.  Ml.)— 8.  (Meier,  Att. Prac, p. W-l 
— ».  (Meier.  Att.Proc.,  p.  M.)— 10.  (U.P.,ix_  16.)— II.  (Aka, 
UO.)-ia.  (IV.  84.)— 13.  (Adami,  Append.,  a.  r.)—U.  (Crifllk^ 
Cuvier,  xv.,  p.  31>.)-.li.  (Diunya.  Hal.,  Aiitiq.  Rta.,  ir- n.  W^ 
ed.  Sjrlbttig.— atnOw,  xir.,  1,  p.  1T4,  ad.  Taaaknitx  )— W  (lia. 
104.) 
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aambied  Witb  llieir  wives  and  children.  Respect- 
ing the  lorticiilars  of  its  celebration,  we  only  know 
that  It  was  atoompanied  with  much  mirth  and  feast- 
ing, and  that  mystical  sacrifices  were  oflered  to  the 
Epiiesian  goddess.'  Thai  games  and  contests  form- 
ed, likewise,  a  chief  part  of  the  solemnities,  is  clear 
from  Hesychius,*  who  calls  the  Ephesia  an  dyitv 

Prom  the  manner  in  which  Thucydides  and  Stra- 
bn  speak  of  the  Ephesia,  it  seems  that  it  was  only 
a  panegyris  of  some  lonians,  perhaps  of  those  who 
tiTed  in  Ephesus  itself  and  its  vicinity.  Thucydides 
seems  to  indicate  this  by  comparing  it  with  the  De- 
lian  panegyris,  which  likewise  consisted  only  of  the 
lonians  of  the  islands  near  Delos  ;  and  Strabo,  who 
calls  the  great  national  panegyris  of  all  the  lunians 
in  the  Panioniom  the  koiv^  vrm>^yvpi(  tuv  'Umov, 
applies  to  the  Ephesia  simply  the  name  nav^yvpic. 
It  may,  however,  have  existed  ever  since  the  time 
when  Ephesus  was  the  head  of  the  Ionian  colonies 
in  Asia. 

EPH'ESIS.     (Vid.  Appkllatio,  Greek.) 

EPHESTRIS  (i^ffT^r)  was  a  name  applied  to 
dny  outer  garment,  and  is  used  as  equivalent  to  the 
Ifiartov  and  chlamys.* 

EPH'ET.'VECE^riu).  The  judges  so  called  at 
Athens  were  fiAy-one  in  number,  selected  from  no- 
ble families  {apiarivdtiv  alptBevrct),  and  more  than 
fifty  years  of  age.  They  formed  a  tribunal  of  great 
antiquity,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  Pollux*  ascribed 
their  institution  to  Draco  ;  moreover,  if  we  can  de- 
pend upon  the  authority  of  Plutarch,*  one  of  Solon's 
laws  (ufovec)  speaks  of  the  courts  of  the  Ephetae 
and  Areiopagus  as  coexistent  before  the  time  of 
that  legislator.  Again,  as  we  are  told  by  Pollux,' 
the  Ephetse  formeriy  sat  in  one  or  other  of  five 
courts,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  causes  they 
had  to  try.  In  historical  times,  however,  they  sat 
is  four  only,  called,  respectively,  the  court  by  the 
Palladtum  (rd  hri  lla^Xaiit^),  by  the  Delphinium  {to 
fart  AeAftviV),  by  the  Prytanelum  (to  im  TlpvTaveii,)), 
and  the  court  at  Phreatto  or  Zea  (to  iv  iptarroP). 
At  the  first  of  these  courts  they  tried  cases  of  unin- 
tentional, at  the  second  of  intentional,  but  justifia- 
ble homicide,  such  as  slaying  another  in  self-de- 
fence, taking  the  life  of  an  adulterer,  killing  a  tyrant 
or  a  nightly  robber.'  At  the  Prytaneium,  by  a 
strange  custom,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  impo- 
sition of  a  deodand,  they  passed  sentence  upon  the 
instronient  of  murder  when  the  perpetrator  of  the 
act  was  not  known.  In  the  court  at  Phreatto,  on 
the  seashore  at  the  Peireus,  they  tried  such  per- 
sons as  were  charged  with  wilful  murder  during 
a  temporary  exile  for  unintentional  homicide.  In 
sases  of  this  sort,  a  defendant  pleaded  his  cause  on 
board  ship  (t^  ync  foi  awTdfievaf),  the  judges  sitting 
close  by  him  on  shore."  Now  we  know  that  the 
jarisdiction  in  cases  of  wilful  murder  was,  by  So- 
lon's laws,  intrusted  to  the  court  of  the  Areiopagus, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes"  in  connexion 
with  the  four  courts  in  which  the  Ephets  sat. 
MoFeover,  Draco,  in  his  Qeoftoi,  spoke  of  the  Ephe- 
Ic  only,  though  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Areiopagus  in 
cases  of  murder  is  admitted  to  have  been  of  great 
antiquity.  HenceMiiUer"conjectures  that  the  court 
of  the  Areiopagus  was  anciently  included  in  the  five 
courts  of  the  Ephets,  and  infers,  moreover,  the  ear- 
ly existence  of  a  senate  at  Athens,  resembling  the 
Gerousia  at  Sparta,  and  invested  with  the  jurudic- 


I  (Stnbo,  1  o.)— ».  (•.  T.,— S.  (Comiiire  P»m.,  rii.,  J,  i  4.— 
MOIar,  Dor ,  'L,  9,  l>  8.— BOcUl,  Corp.  Inicript.,  li.,  n.  2S08.)— 
(.  (Xas.,  Sjinp.,  iv.,  38. — Lacitn,  Dial.  Merecr.,  0,  to),  iii.,  p. 
MI,  td.  Beitz.— Dial.  Mart.,  10,  t  4,  vol.  i.,  p.  306.— CoDtainpl., 
M,  p  «».— B»ek«r,  ChariklM.  ii.,  p.  3S8.)— S.  (viii.,  ia.)—». 
(IMon.,  c  lOJ— 7.  (PuUai,  Ooom.,  1.  c.)— S.  (Waobimath,  II., 
L,  ^  Sit  >— 0.  (Plato,  Leg.,  ix.,  P.  874.)— 10.  (Demoitb.,  c.  Aria- 
k«r,  p  Mt.y—tl.  (1.  c)— IS.  (Eunieaid..  «  (U.) 


tion  in  ca&es  cf  hom>«ide.'  The  name  of  'fc'M  r« 
given  to  the  membeis  of  this  council  was,  as  h« 
conceives,  rather  derived  from  their  granting  a  li- 
cense to  avenge  blood  (o(  iitdai  rifi  {aidpo^vi^  rot 
uvdoi/Aun/v)  than  from  their  being  appealed  to.  oi 
from  the  transfer  to  them  of  a  jurisdiction  which, 
before  the  tiue  of  Dracc,  had  belonged  to  the  kings.* 
If  this  hypothesis  be  true,  it  becomes  a  question,- 
Why  and  when  was  this  separation  of  the  courts 
made  1  On  this  subject  MiiUer  adds,  that  when 
an  act  of  homicide  was  not  punished  by  death  oi 
perpetual  banishment,  the  perpetrator  had  to  re- 
ceive expiation.  (Ku2.  Bakishmext,  Gbeek.)  Now 
the  atonement  for  blood,  and  the  purification  of  a 
shedder  of  blood,  came  under  the  sacred  law  of 
Athens,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  confined  to 
the  old  nohiUty,  even  after  they  had  lost  their  polit- 
ical power.  {Vid.  Exeoetai.)  Consequently,  the 
administration  of  the  rites  of  expiation  could  not  be 
taken  away  from  them,  and  none  but  an  aristocrat 
ical  court  like  that  of  the  Ephetae  would  be  compe- 
tent to  grant  permission  of  expiation  for  homicide, 
and  to  preside  over  the  ceremonies  connected  with 
it.  Accordingly,  that  court  retained  the  right  of  de- 
cision in  actions  for  manslaughter,  in  which  a  tem- 
porary flight  was  followed  by  expiation,  and  also  in 
cases  of  justifiable  homicide,  whether  from  the  sim- 
ilarity of  the  latter  (as  regards  the  guilt  of  the  per- 
petrator) to  acts  of  accidental  homicide,  or  as  re- 
quiring a  like  expiation.'  For  acts  of  wilful  mur 
der,  on  the  other  hand,  the  punishment  was  eithei 
death  or  aet^yia,  and,  therefore,  no  expiation  (icu- 
Bapait)  was  connected  with  the  administration  ol 
justice  in  such  cases,  so  that  there  could  be  no  ob- 
jection against  their  being  tried  by  the  court  of  tne 
Areiopagus,  though  its  members  did  not  of  necessity 
belong  to  the  old  aristocracy. 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  reasons  which  Miillcr  alle- 
ges in  support  of  this  hypothesis ;  and  if  they  arc 
valid  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  separation 
alluded  to  was  effected  when  the  Athenian  nobility 
lost  their  supremacy  in  the  state,  and  a  timocracy 
or  aristocracy  of  wealth  was  substituted  for  an  ar- 
istocracy of  birth.  This,  as  is  well  known,  happen- 
ed in  the  time  of  Solon. 

Tjastly,  we  may  remark,  that  the  comparatively 
unimportant  and  antiquated  duties  of  the  Ephets 
sufficiently  explain  the  statement  in  Pollux,*  that 
their  court  gradually  lost  all  respect,  and  became  at 
last  an  object  of  ridicule. 

EPHI'PPIUM  {uarpdSti,  iipiinriov,  i^iirireiov),  a 
Saddle.  Although  the  Greeks  occasionally  rode 
without  any  saddle  (M  fi^v  Iwnov*),  yet  they  com- 
monly used  one,  and  from  them  the  name,  together 
with  the  thing,  was  bonowed  by  the  Romans.*  It 
has,  indeed,  been  asserted,  that  the  use  of  saddles 
was  unknown  until  the  fourth  century  of  our  era. 
But  Ginzrot,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  history  of 
carriages,'  has  shown,  both  from  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  Egyptians  and  other  Oriental  nations, 
from  the  pictures  preserved  on  the  walls  of  houses 
at  Herculaneum,  and  firom  the  expressions  employ- 
ed by  J.  Ctesar  and  other  authors,  that  the  term 
"ephippium"  denoted  not  a  mere  horsecloth,  a  skin 
or  a  flexible  covering  of  any  kind,  but  a  saddle-tree, 
or  frame  of  wood,  which,  after  being  filled  with  a 
stuffing  of  wool  or  cloth,  was  covered  with  softer 
materials,  and  fastened  by  means  of  a  girth  [cmgu- 
luiK,  zona)  upon  the  back  of  the  animal.  The  an- 
cient saddles  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  thus  m 
different  from  ours,  that  the  cover  stretched  upon 
the  hard  frame  was  probably  of  stuffed  or  padded 


1.  (Thirlwall,  Hiit.  oTGrseai,  ii.,  p.  41.)—*.  (Pollux,  1.  c.)— 
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jloUi  lallieT  than  leather,  and  that  the  saddle  was, 
in  il  were,  a  cushion  fitted  to  the  horse's  back. 
Pendent  cloths  {oTpiifMra,  ttrata)  were  always  at- 
tached to  it,  so  as  to  cover  the  sides  of  the  animal ; 
but  it  was  not  provided  with  stirrups.  As  a  substi- 
tme  for  the  use  of  stiirups,  the  horses,  more  partic- 
ularly in  Spain,  were  taught  to  kneel  at  the  word  of 
eommand,  when  their  riders  wished  to  mount  them. 
{Vid.  the  annexed  figure  from  an  antique  lamp  found 
•t  Hcrculanetim,  and  compare  Strabo,  III.,  i.,  p.  436, 
ad  Sirb. ;  and  Silius  Italicua,  x.,  466.) 


The  cloths,  which  were  either  spread  over  the 
•addle  or  hung  from  it  on  each  side,  were  often 
dyed  with  different  colours  ("  Jam  purpura  vtitUt 
armos ;'"  ephippia  fucata*),  and  were  sometimes 
rendensd  still  more  ornamental  by  the  addition  of 
fringes. 

The  term  "Ephippium"  was  in  later  times  in 
part  supplanted  by  the  word  "  sella,"  and  the  more 
specific  expression  "  sella  equestris." 

EPHORI  ('Ef)poO  Magistrates  caDed  "E^opot 
or  overseers  were  common  to  many  Dorian  consti- 
tutions in  times  of  remote  antiquity.  Cyrene  and 
the  mother  state  of  Thera  may  be  mentioned  as  ex- 
amples :  the  latter  colonized  from  Laconia  in  early 
ages,  and  where,  as  we  are  told,  the  ephors  were 
brow/tot,  i.  e.,  gave  their  name  to  their  year  of  of- 
ice.'  The  ephoralty  at  Sparta  is  classed  by  Herod- 
otus* among  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus.  Since, 
>iowevcr,  the  ephori  are  not  mentioned  in  the  oracle 
irhich  contains  a  general  outline  of  the  constitution 
ascribed  to  him,*  we  may  infer  that  no  new  powers 
were  given  to  them  by  that  legislator,  or  in  the  age 
of  which  he  may  be  considered  the  representative. 
Another  -iccount  refers  the  institution  of  the  Spar- 
tan epho.-alty  to  Theopon.pus  (B.C.  770-720),  who 
11  said  t)  have  founded  this  office  with  a  view  of 
limiting  the  authority  of  the  kings,  and  to  have  jus- 
tified the  innovation  by  remarking  that  "  he  handed 
down  the  royal  power  to  his  descendants  more  du- 
rable, because  he  had  diminished  it."*  The  incon- 
listcncy  of  these  accounts  is  still  farther  complica- 
hxl  by  a  speech  of  Cleomenes  the  Third,  who^  is 
represented  to  have  stated  that  the  ephors  were 


1.  (Cltsd.,  Epigr.,  x.,  M.)— 3.  (Apal.,  Da  Dao  Socr.)— S. 
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origtoally  appointed  by  the  kicga,  to  act  Ar  tbeu  m 
a  judicial  capacity  (n-poc  to  Kpivav)  during  their  ab- 
eence  from  Sparta  in  the  first  Messeniao  war,  and 
that  it  was  only  by  gradual  usurpations  that  theat 
new  magistrates  bad  made  themselves  tBramouDl 
even  over  the  kings  themselves.    Now^  accortUii 
to  some  authorities,*  Polydorus,  the  ccleague  m 
Theopompus,  and  one  of  the  kings  under  whom  tlia 
first  Messenian  war  (B.C.  743-723)  was  completed, 
appropriated  a  part  of  the  conquered  Messenian  ter- 
ritory to  the  augmentation  of  the  number  of  portic  at 
of  land  possessed  by  the  Spartans — an  augmenta- 
tion which  implies  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
Spartan  citizens.    But  the  ephors,  as  we  shall  lee 
hereafter,  were  the  representatives  of  the  whole  na- 
tion ;  and,  therefore,  if  in  the  reign  of  Theopoapaa 
the  franchise  at  Sparta  was  extended  to  a  new  dass 
of  citizens,  who,  nevertheless,  were  not  placed  oo 
an  equality  with  the  old  ones  {into/uioirec),  the  epb- 
or>  would  thenceforward  stand  in  a  new  positiua 
with  respec    to  the  kings,  and  the  councillon  (ai 
vepovrei)  who  were  elected  from  the  higher  class. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  kings,  the  ephors  usurped,  or  had  con- 
ferred upon  them,  powers  which  did  not  origiaally 
belong  to  them ;  so  that,  from  both  these  causes, 
their  authority  may  have  been  so  far  altered  as  to 
lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  creation  of  the  office, 
and  not  merely  an  extension  of  its  powers,  took 
place  during  the  reign  of  Theopompus.    Again,  as 
Mr.  Thirlwall  observes,  "  if  the  extension  of  the 
ephoralty  was  connected  with  the  admission  of  ao 
inferior  class  of  citizens  to  the  franchise,  the  com- 
parison which  Cicero*  draws  between  the  ephoralty 
and  the  Roman  tribunate  would  be  more  appliraUa 
than  he  himself  suspected,  and  would  throw  a  light 
on  the  seeming  contradiction  of  the  ephors  bemg 
all-powerful,  though  the  class  which  they  more 
especially  represented  enjoyed  only  a  limited  fran- 
chise."'   But,  after  all,  the  various  accounts  wfaick 
we  have  been  considering  merely  show  how  difl^ 
ent  were  the  opinions,  and  how  little  historical  tli« 
statements,  about  the  origin  of  the  ephoralty.* 

We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  investigate  the 
functions  and  authorities  of  the  ephors  in  historical 
times,  after  first  observing  that  their  office,  consid- 
ered as  a  counterpoise  to  the  kings  and  council, 
and  in  that  respect  peculiar  to  Sparta  alone  of  tlie 
Dorian  states,  would  have  been  ahogether  incon- 
sistent with  the  constitution  of  I.ycurgus,  and  that 
their  gradual  usurpations  and  encroachments  were 
facilitated  by  the  vague  and  indefinite  nature  of 
their  duties.  Their  number,  five,  appears  to  have 
been  always  the  same,  and  was  probably  connected 
with  the  five  divisions  of  the  town  of  Sparta,  name- 
ly, the  four  Kuuai,  Limns,  Mesoa,  Pitana,  Cynosn- 
ra,  and  the  IIoAif,  or  city  properly  so  called,  around 
which  the  nu/iat  lay.*  They  were  elected  from  aod 
by  the  people  (jf  dirovruv),  without  any  qualification 
of  age  or  property,  and  without  undergoing  am 
scrutiny  (ol  rvxavrer) ;  so  that,  as  Aristotle  to 
marks,*  the  i^/ioc  enjoyed  through  them  a  partici 
pation  in  the  highest  magistracy  of  the  state.  The 
precise  mode  of  their  election  is  not  known,  but 
Aristotle'  speaks  of  it  as  being  very  puerile;  and 
Plato*  describes  their  office  as  ^y/if  m  tXtipuT^ 
iwu/teuc,  words  which  may  apply  to  a  want  of  o 
directing  and  discriminating  principle  in  the  elect* 
ors,  without  of  necessity  implying  an  election  b9 
lot.  They  entered  upon  office  at  the  autumnal  ad- 
stice,  and  the  first  in  rank  of  the  five  ga^i  his  nami 
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M  Ike  year,  which  was  calle''  after  him  in  all  civil 
traasactions.'  Their  meeting  were  held  in  the 
paUic  building  called  apxciov,  which  in  some  re- 
ipecls  resembled  the  Prytaneium  at  Athens,  as  be- 
ing the  place  where  foreigners  and  ambassadors 

UTS  entertained,  and  where,  moreover,  the  ephors 
look  their  meals  together.* 

'Ilie  ephors  also  possessed  judicial  authority,  on 
wliicli  sabject  Aristotle*  remarks  that  they  decided 
J  civil  suits  {diKtti  Tim  aviiSoXaiuv),  and  generally 
a  actions  of  great  importance  (Kpiamv  ntyuXuv  kv- 
«*('):  whereas  the  council  presided  over  capital 
dimes  (dixiu  ^iKoi).  In  this  arrangement  we  see 
an  exemplification  of  a  practice  common  to  many 
of  the  ancient  Greek  states,  according  to  which  a 
criminal  jurisdiction  was  given  to  courts  of  aristo- 
cratic composition,  wiiile  civil  actions  were  decided 
by  popular  tribunals.  (Compare  Ephktae  and  Aasi- 
0Pi«v8.)  But  with  this  civil  jurisdiction  was  uni- 
ted a  censorial  authority,  such  as  was  possessed  by 
the  ephurs  at  Cyrene  :  fur  example,  the  ephors  pun- 
ished a  man  for  having  brought  money  into  the 
■tale,'  and  others  for  indolence.*  We  are  told,  also, 
that  Ibey  inspected  the  clothing  and  the  bedding  of 
the  young  men.'  Moreover,  something  like  a  su- 
perintendence over  the  laws  and  iheir  execution  is 
implied  in  the  language  of  the  edict,  which  they 
published  on  entering  upon  their  office,  ordering  the 
citizens  '*  to  shave  the  upper  lip  (jivaraKa),  i.  e.,  to 
be  submissive,  and  to  otey  the  laws."  Now  the 
symbolical  and  archaic  character  of  this  expression 
seems  to  prove  that  the  ephors  exercised  such  a 
general  superintendence  from  very  early  times,  and 
there  car  be  no  doubt  "  that,  in  the  hands  of  able 
men,  it  would  alone  prove  an  instrument  of  unlim- 
ited power  "• 

Their  jurisdiction  and  power  were  still  farther  in- 
njased  by  the  privilege  of  instituting  scrutinies  (rf- 
tittti)  into  the  conduct  of  all  the  magistrates,  on 
vbich  Aristotle*  observes  that  it  was  a  very  great 
|ilt  to  the  ephoralty  {toSto  ii  rp  i^peif  /liya  Uav 
ro  iupov).  Nor  were  they  obliged  to  wait  till  a 
magistrate  had  completed  his  term  of  office,  since, 
even  before  its  termination,  they  might  exercise  the 
privilege  of  deposition."  Even  the  kings  themselves 
eonld  be  brought  before  their  tribunaJ  (as  Cleom- 
eaes  was  for  bribery,  du/xxtoxia"),  though  they  were 
But  obliged  to  answer  a  summons  to  appear  there 
tOI  it  haS  been  repeated  three  times."  In  extreme 
eases,  the  ephors  were  also  competent  to  lay  an  ac- 
ensation  against  the  kings  as  well  as  the  other  ma- 
gistrates, and  bring  them  to  a  capital  trial  before 
the  great  court  of  justice.'*  If  they  sat  as  judges 
themselves,  they  were  only  able,  according  to  Miil- 
ler,  to  impose  a  fine,  and  compel  immediate  pay- 
ment ;  but  they  were  not  in  any  case,  great  as  was 
their  judicial  authority,  bound  by  a  written  code  of 
Uws." 

In  later  times  the  power  of  the  ephors  was  great- 
ly increased ;  and  this  increase  appears  to  have 
tieen  principally  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  put 
themselves  in  connexion  with  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  convened  its  meetings,  laid  measures  before 
it,  and  were  constituted  its  agents  and  repre^nta- 
tives.'*  When  this  connexion  arose  is  matter  of 
eooji^ture ;  some  refer  the  origin  of  it  to  Astero- 
foa,  one  of  the  first  ephors  to  whom  the  extension 
c:  bi  powers  of  the  ephoralty  is  ascribed,  and  who 
la  said  to  have  lived  many  years  after  the  time  of 
TLeopompus,  probably  about  B.C.  660.    That  it  was 
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not  known  in  early  times  appears  fVom  (n.,  sticuaa 
stance  that  the  two  ordinances  of  the  oracio  at  Del 
phi,  which  regulated  the  assembly  of  the  people^ 
made  no  mention  of  the  functions  i  f  the  ephors.* 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  tlie  power  which  such  a 
connexion  gave,  would,  more  than  anything  else, 
enable  them  to  encroach  on  the  royal  authority,  and 
make  themselves  virtually  supreme  in  the  state. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  they  transacted  business 
with  foreign  ambassadors;*  dismissed  them  from 
the  state;*  decided  upon  the  government  of  de- 
pendant cities  ;*  subscribed  in  the  presence  of  othei 
persons  to  treaties  of  peace ;'  and  in  time  of  war 
sent  out  troops  when  they  thought  necessary.*  In 
all  these  capacities  the  ephors  acted  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  and  the  agents  of  the  pub 
lie  assembly,  being,  in  fact,  the  executive  of  the 
state.  Their  authority  in  this  respect  is  farther  U- 
Ittstrated  by  the  fact  that,  after  a  declaration  of  war, 
"  they  intrusted  the  army  to  the  king  or  some  other 
general,  who  received  from  them  instructions  how 
to  act,  sent  back  to  them  for  fresh  instructionSj 
were  restrained  by  them  through  the  attendance  ol 
extraordinary  plenipotentiaries,  were  recalled  by 
means  of  the  scytale,  summoned  before  a  judiciai 
tribunal,  and  their  first  duty  after  return  was  to  visit 
the  office  of  the  ephors.'"  Another  striking  proof 
of  this  representative  character  is  given  by  Xeno- 
phon,*  who  informs  us  that  the  ephors,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  state  {tnep  t^c  ndXcu(),  received  from 
the  kings  every  month  an  oath,  by  which  the  latter 
bound  themselves  to  rule  according  to  law;  and 
that,  in  return  for  this,  the  state  engaged,  through 
the  ephors,  to  noaintain  unshaken  the  authority  of 
the  kings  if  they  adhered  to  their  oath. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  ephors  encroached  upon 
the  royal  authority  ;  in  course  of  time  the  kings  be- 
came completely  under  their  control.  Fur  example, 
they  fined  Agesilaus*  on  the  vague  charge  of  trying 
tu  make  himself  popular,  and  interfered  even  with 
the  domestic  arrangements  of  other  kings ;  more 
over,  as  we  are  told  by  Thucydides,"  they  could 
even  imprison  the  kings,  as  they  did  Pausanias. 
We  know,  also,  that  in  the  field  the  kings  were  fol- 
lowed by  two  ephors,  who  belonged  to  the  council 
of  war  ;  the  three  who  remained  at  home  received 
the  booty  in  charge,  and  paid  it  into  the  treasury, 
which  was  under  the  superintendence  of  the  whole 
College  of  Five.  Bat  the  ephors  had  still  another 
prerogative,  based  on  a  religious  foundation,  which 
enabled  them  to  effect  a  tenqtorary  deposition  of  the 
kings.  Once  in  eight  years  (dt*  iruv  iwca),  as  wc 
are  told,  they  chose  a  calm  and  cloudless  night  to 
observe  the  heavens,  and  if  there  was  any  appear- 
ance of  a  falling  meteor,  it  was  believed  to  be  a  sign 
that  the  gods  were  displeased  with  the  kings,  who 
were  accordingly  suspended  from  their  functions 
until  an  oracle  aLowed  of  their  restoration."  The 
outward  symbols  of  supreme  authority  also  were  as- 
sumed by  the  ephors,  and  they  alone  kept  their 
seats  while  the  kings  passed  ;  whereas  it  was  not 
considered  below  the  dignity  of  the  kings  to  rise  m 
honour  of  the  ephors." 

The  position  which,  as  we  have  shown,  the  ephora 
occupied  at  Sparta,  will  explain  and  justify  the  state- 
ment of  Miiller,  "that  the  ephoralty  was  the  moving 
element,  the  principle  of  change  in  the  Spartan  con- 
stitution, and,  in  the  end,  the  cause  of  its  dissolu- 
tion." In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  we  may  cite 
the  authority  of  Aristotle,  who  observes,  that  from 
the  excessive  and  absolute  power  (iaoH/pavvoc)  of 
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tie  tfihrm,  the  kings  were  obliged  to  court  them 
(inftayuyeit),  and  eventually  the  goTemment  be- 
came a  democracy  instead  of  an  aristocracy.  Their 
'elaxed  and  dissolute  mode  of  life  too  {h/tinhv  ti- 
«ra),  he  ^ds,  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
<itution  ;  and  we  may  remark  that  it  was  one  of 
the  ephors,  Epitadeius,  who  first  carried  through 
the  law  permitting  a  free  inheritance  of  property  in 
eontravention  iif  the  regulation  of  Lycurgus,  by 
which  an  equal  share  in  the  conunon  territory  was 
secured  to  all  tlie  citizens. 

Ttj  change,  indeed,  to  which  Aristotle  alludes, 
might  have  been  described  as  a  transition  from  an 
aristocracy  to  an  oligarchy  ;  for  we  find  that  in  la- 
ter times,  the  ephors,  instead  of  being  demagognes, 
invariably  supported  oligarchical  principles  and  priv- 
ileges. The  case  of  Cinadon,  B.C.  399,  is  an  in- 
stance of  this ;  and  the  fact  is  apparently  so  incon- 
sistent with  their  being  representatives  of  the  whole 
community,  and  as  much  so  of  the  lower  (ino/ieio- 
vec)  as  of  the  higher  {bjioioi)  class  of  citizens,  that 
Wachsmuth'  supposes  the  d^^of,"  from  and  by  whom 
the  ephors  were  chosen,  to  mean  the  whole  body  of 
ftivilegcd  or  patrician  citizens  only,  the  most  emi- 
nent (Ka\ol  KayaBoi)  of  whom  were  elected  to  serve 
as  yCpovTtf.  This  supposition  is  not  itself  improba- 
ble, and  would  go  far  to  explain  a  great  difficulty  ; 
but  any  analysis  of  the  arguments  that  may  be  urged 
for  and  against  it  is  precluded  by  our  limits.'  We 
shall,  therefore,  only  add,  that  the  ephors  became  at 
Ust  thoroughly  identified  with  all  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  popular  privileges. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  when  Agis  and  Cle- 
omenes  undertook  to  restore  the  old  constitution,  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  overthrow  the  ephoralty, 
and,  accordingly,  Cleomenes  murdered  the  ephors 
for  the  time  being,  and  abolished  the  office  (B.C. 
SSS) ;  it  was,  however,  restored  under  the  Romans. 
EPrBAT.>G  {km6aT<u)  were  soldiers  or  marines 
appointed  to  defend  the  vessels  in  the  Athenian  na- 
Tj,  and  were  entirely  distinct  from  the  rowers,  and 
ikteo  from  the  land  soldiers,  such  as  hoplits,  peltasts, 
and  cavalry.*  It  appears  that  the  ordinary  number 
of  epibatte  on  board  a  trireme  was  ten.  Dr  Arnold' 
remarks,  that  by  comparing  Thucyd.,  iii.,  95,  with 
c.  91,  94,  we  And  three  hundred  epibatte  as  the 
complement  of  thirty  ships ;  and  also,  by  comparing 
ti.,  93,  with  c.  102,  we  find  four  hundred  as  the  com- 
plement of  forty  ships ;  and  the  same  proportion  re- 
sults from  a  comparison  of  i\.,  76,  with  c.  101.  In 
Thucydides,  vi.,  42,  we  find  seven  hundred  epibats 
for  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships,  sixty  of  which  were 
equipped  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  forty  had  troops 
on  board.  In  consequence  of  the  number  of  heavy- 
armed  men  iK  roi  KaroAo/ov  on  the  expedition,  the 
Athenians  appear  to  have  reduced  the  number  of 
regular  epibats  from  ten  to  seven.  The  number  of 
forty  epihatse  to  a  ship,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,* 
Dr.  Arnold  justly  remarks,'  "  belongs  to  the  earlier 
state  of  Greek  naval  tactics,  when  victory  depended 
more  on  the  number  and  prowess  of  the  soldiers  on 
board  than  on  the  manoeuvres  of  the  seamen  ;*  and 
It  was  in  this  very  pomt  that  the  Athenians  impro- 
red  the  system,  by  decreasing  the  number  of  iiriii- 
rot,  and  relying  on  the  more  skilful  management  of 
their  vessels." 

The  epIbatEs  were  nsuany  taken  from  the  Thetes, 
or  fourth  class  of  Athenian  citizens  ;*  but  on  one 
occasion,  in  a  season  of  extraordinary  danger,  the 
citizens  of  the  higher  classes  {ix  KaraXoyov)  were 
ooc.peued  to  serve  as  epibatae." 


;.  (i., »,  p.  SI4.)— a.  (An»t.,  »,6.)  —  t.  (VW.ThirtwuII,  iT., 
rr.)— 4.  (Xen..  HeU..  i.,  9,  «  7;  t.,  1,  t  II.  — Hupocnt.  and 
ItMjrch.,  ».  T.)— i.  (•iIThncyd.,  lii.,  95.)  — 6.  (ti.,  15.)  — 7.  (1. 
0.)— a  (ThDCjd.,  i.,  49.)- V  (Tharyd.,Ti.,4t.)— 10.  (Tinicjrd., 
wi ,  34.) 
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The  term  is  sometimes,  also,  applied  by  iLe  Rium 
writers  to  the  marines,'  but  they  are  more  usoVf 
called  datsiarii  mUitu.    The  latter  term,  biweret 
is  also  applied  to  the  rowers  or  sailors  as  well  ■ 
the  marines  (cUunariorum  remigiu  veA>*). 
EPIBLE'MA.    ( Vid.  AmcTOs  ) 
EPIB'OLE  (tTriinXfi),  a  fine  imposed  by  a  nugis. 
trate,  or  other  oiiicial  person  or  body,  for  a  misde- 
meanotu-.    The  various  magistrates  at  Athens  haj 
(each  in  his  own  department)  a  summary  penal  ju- 
risdiction ;  i.  «.,  for  certain  ofiences  the;  might 
inflict  a  pecuniary  mulct  or  fine,  not  exceeding  i 
fixed  amount ;  if  the  offender  deserved  farther  pan. 
ishment,  it-  was  their  duty  to  bring  him  before  • 
judicial  tribunal.    Thus,  in  case  of  an  injury  dont 
to  orphans  or  heiressM,  the  archon  might  fine 
the  parties,  or  (if  the  injury  were  of  a  serious  na- 
ture) bring  them  before  the  court  of  Heliaea.'    Upon 
any  one  who  made  a  disturbance,  or  otherwise  mis- 
behaved himself  in  the  public  assembly,  the  proedii 
might  impose  a  fine  of  fifty  drachms,  or  else  bring 
him  for  condign  punishment  before  the  senate  a 
600,  or  the  next  assembly.*     The  senate  of  900 
were  competent  to  fine  to  the  extent  of  600  drachms.* 
The  magistrate  who  imposed  the  fine  (nrt&ulf* 
hiTi6a)ie)  had  not  the  charge  of  levying  it,  but  wu 
obliged  to  make  a  return  thereof  to  the  treasury  of- 
ficers (iittypu^iv,  or  eyypa^w  roff  npacropoiv,  m 
tyypd^av  Tt^  di7/io<7iV),  whereupon,  like  all  othor 
penalties  and  amerciaments,  it  became  (as  we  shonU 
say)  a  debt  of  record,  to  be  demanded  or  recovered 
by  the  collectors.*    If  it  were  made  payable  to  the 
fimd  of  a  temple,  it  was  collected  by  the  functioo- 
aries  who  had  the  charge  of  that  fund  (Ta/iiiu). 
There  might  (it  seems)  be  an  appeal  from  the  seo- 
tence  of  the  magistrate  to  a  jury  or  superior  court ' 
As  under  the  old  Roman  law  no  magistrate  cou^j 
impose  a  fine  of  more  than  two  oxen  and  thirty 
sheep,  so,  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  fines  were  of  ver) 
small  amount  at  Athens.    How  greatly  they  in- 
creased afterward  (as  money  became  more  plentifid, 
and  laws  more  numerous),  and  how  important  a 
branch  they  formed  of  the  public  revenue,  may  be 
seen  from  the  examples  collected  by  BSckh.* 

These  hrt6o\al  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
penalties  awarded  by  a  jury  or  court  of  law  (ri^ 
/lara)  upon  a  formal  prosecution.  There  the  magis- 
trate or  other  person  who  instituted  the  proceeding 
(for  any  one  might  prosecute,  Kar^opelv),  was  said 
Tifniita  hrtypi)paa9at,  as  the  court  or  jury  were  said 
Tifi^v,  "  to  assess  the  penalty,"  which  alwajrs  de- 
volved upon  them,  except  where  the  penalty  was 
one  fixed  by  law  {ix  rCtv  vd/iuv  tiriKeifuvfi  Ciyua),  in 
which  case  it  could  not  be  altered.' 

EPICHBHROTONIA.  {Vid.  CnaiBoronu,  Bo- 
CLESii,  p.  386.) 

EPICLE'RUS  {Mx^ripoi,  heiress),  the  name 
given  to  the  daughter  of  an  Athenian  citizen  who 
had  no  son  to  inherit  his  estate.  It  was  deemed 
an  object  of  importance  at  Athens  to  preserve  the 
family  name  and  property  of  every  citizen.  This 
was  effected,  where  a  man  had  no  child,  hy  adop- 
tion (tlaiToitioii) ;  if  he  bad  a  daughter,  the  inherit- 
ance was  transmitted  through  her  to  a  graodaoa, 
who  would  take  the  name  of  the  maternal  ancestor. 
If  the  father  died  intestate,  the  heiress  had  not  ths 
choice  of  a  husband,  but  was  bound  to  marry  bei 
nearest  relative,  not  in  the  ascending  line.     Upoa 


1.  (HiK.  de  B«n.  Alex,  11 ;  d«  Bell.  Aftic,  CI.)—  t.  (T» 
eit..  Ann.,  lir.,  4.)— S.  (DemaM)i.,  c.  Macut^  1076.)— 4   (J~    ' 

e.  Timarch.,  3S,  Bflklter.) — i.  (Deniosth.,  c.  Eaeif.  abj  1 

lliS.—yui. also  Damosth.,c. Maid., S7S.)—«.  (JEacli.,c  Fi^H^ 
1.  c— Demowh.,  c.  Nicoat.,  ISSl.)— 7.  (Maiar,  An.  Proc.,  a.  Mk 
34,  SSS.— Schfimann,  Ant.  Jar.  Pub.  Gnrc.,  p.  Ut,  9)0.1  -■• 
(Pnu.  Econ.  of  Athona,  ii„  p.  IdS,  Ac.)— 9.  (iEicti.,  11^  11^ 
oat.,  14,  Bekker.— DenuKth,,  o.  Theocr.,  ISS.-— Btrpoar  .  ■  • 
Ar<iiero(  iyiv.) 
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EPIDICASIA. 


EPIMEL£TA£. 


audi  person  making  his  claim  before  the  ai«bon, 
xrbose  daty  it  was  brifuTieiaOat  ruv  twiK^pav  Koi 
■dv  oIkuv  r&v  ifepti/iav/Uvav,*  public  notice  was 
given  of  the  claim ;  and  if  no  one  appeared  to  dis- 
pute it,  the  archon  adjudged  the  heiress  to  him 
(imiUaan  uiri^  t^v  hrMripov).  If  another  claim- 
ant appeared  (a/t^iafrireiv  air^i  r^f  iKu.),  a  court 
ma  h^d  fur  the  decision  of  the  right  {dtaiixaaia 
T^t  htiK.),  which  was  determined  according  to  the 
Athenian  law  of  consanguinity  {yivovc  Kaf  ayxta- 
rtlav).  Even  where  a  woman  was  already  married, 
her  husband  was  obliged  to  give  her  up  to  a  man 
^th  a  better  title ;  and  men  often  put  away  their 
ormer  wives  in  order  to  marry  heiresses.* 

A  man  without  male  issue  might  bequeath  his 
property ;  but  if  he  had  a  daughter,  the  devisee  was 
obliged  to  marry  her.*  If  the  daughter  was  poor, 
and  the  nearest  relative  did  not  choose  to  marry 
ber,  he  was  bound  to  give  her  a  portion  correspond- 
ing to  his  own  fortune.* 

The  husband  of  an  heiress  took  her  property  until 
she  had  a  son  of  full  age  (M  iierif  f/S^aavra),  who 
vras  usually  adopted  into  his  maternal  grandfather's 
lamily,  and  took  possession  of  the  estate  He  then 
became  his  mother's  legal  protector  (xvptof),  and 
vras  bound  to  find  her  maintenance  (alrov).  If 
there  were  m<H«  sons,  they  shared  the  property 
equally.* 

When  there  was  hut  one  daughter,  she  was  called 
irriKi.t!poc  hrl  wavTi  t£>  oIk<^.  If  there  were  more. 
they  inherited  equally,  like  our  co-parceners,  and 
v^ere  severally  married  to  relatives,  the  nearest 
having  the  first  choice.*  Illegitimate  sons  did  not 
share  with  the  daughter,  the  law  being  vo^  ft^ 
elvat  ityxuTTtiav  itfiff  lepiiv  foiff  Satuv.^ 

The  heiress  was  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  aicbon;  and  if  she  was  injored  by  her  husband 
«r  relatives,  or  by  strangers  ejecting  her  from  her 
3atate,  the  law  gave  a  criminal  prosecution  against 
the  offender,  called  KuKuaeu^  tlaayye^a.* 
EPICLINTRON.  (Vid.  Lbotos.) 
EPIDAUKIA.  (Vid.  Eleusinu,  p.  396.) 
EPIDEMIURGI.  (Ktd.  DiMiuEoi.) 
EPIDICASIA  (hniucaaia,  xX^pov)  was  the  pro- 
ceeding by  which  a  legatee  or  heir,  other  than  the 
natural  descendant  and  acknowledged  successor, 
obtained  lesal  possession  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased 
person.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  claimant 
vras  said  i^iy/uveiv  or  hridiKaCeaOai  to6  kK^pov,  and 
the  property  itself  termed  tirlitKovnnlW  it  was  formal- 
ly awarded  to  its  rightful  owner.  Notice  of  a  claim 
of  this  .find  might  be  given  to  the  archon  eponymus 
during  any  month  in  the  year  except  Scirrophorion, 
and  that  magistrate  was  bound,  upon  receiving  it,  to 
direct  that  it  should  be  inscribed  upon  a  tablet,  and 
exposed  to  public  inspection,  as  if  it  were  an  indict- 
ment or  declaration  (ypa^  or  Xf,(tc)  in  an  ordinary 
lawsuit.*  Ailer  this  it  was  recited  by  the  herald  in 
the  first  ensuing  regular  assembly  of  the  people 
(cvptfi  bcKXtiaif),  and  a  proclamation  to  the  same 
efl^  was  again  made  before  the  archon,  who  for- 
mally assigned  the  property  to  the  claimant.  If, 
howeier,  any  other  parties  made  their  appearance, 
B  diadicasia  ensued  between  them  and  the  original 
saitor.  ( Vid.  Diadicasia.;  An  analogous  proceed- 
ing took  place  when  the  surviving  issue  of  the  de- 
erased  consisted  of  one  or  more  daughters  only  (bri- 
K^Vpoi,  briK^tiplTtdec,  itarpoixoi,  tyx^poi,  or  Inma- 


I.  (Daraoath^  c.  Macsit.,  lOTt.)— I.  (Dsmouh.,  e.  Onct.,  Ar- 
nm. ;  e.  EubuL,  1311.— Imu,  De  Pyrrh.  lUnd.,  78.)— 3. 
(Wu.  De  Ari*.  llared.,  18.)— 4.  (Demorth.,  n.  M»cart.,  1087.) 
—9.  (Iwiu,  he  I'jnrh.  Hared.,  SO;  Dt  Cir.  Hsred.,  40.— De- 
OMh.,  r.  Stenh.,  1 134,  I13}.)--6.  (Andoc.,  De  ftjtt.,  117,  &c. 
— luiu,  De  Cir.  Hxred.,  57  98 )— 7.  CDemomh.,  c.  Macart., 
Itn.—imtaph.,  Am,  16S8.)— 8.  (lueus,  De  Pyrr.  HKnxl.,  78. 
—Matt,  A».  Pmc  f  Mfl,  480,  48a)— 9.  (Mnier,  Att.  P«c,  p. 
M) 


/tuTiitt),  in  which  case  the  person  in  wh  )se  favooi 
the  will  of  the  deceased  had  been  made,  the  uear- 
est  male  relative  (ayxiarevf),  or  if  several  daughten 
had  been  left  with  their  portions  to  different  persons, 
the  legatees  or  relatives  were  required  to  prefer 
their  claim  to  the  archon.  The  proclamation  by 
the  herald  followed,  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
an  estate  was  the  subject  of  the  petition ;  au  the 
paracatabole,  or  the  tenth  part  of  the  estate  oi  por- 
tion, was  deposited  as  a  forfeit,  in  case  they  failed 
to  establish  their  claim,  by  the  other  parties  that 
undertook  a  diadicasia.'    {Vid.  Epiclikus.) 

EPIDOSEIS  [imdoacic)  were  voluntary  conlribu- 
tions,  either  in  money,  arms,  or  ships,  which  were 
made  by  the  Athenian  citizens  in  order  to  meet  the 
extraordinary  demands  of  the  state.  When  the  ex 
penses  of  the  state  were  greater  than  its  revenue, 
it  was  usual  for  the  prytanes  to  summon  an  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  and,  afler  explaining  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  state,  to  call  upon  the  citizens  to  contrib- 
ute according  to  their  means.  Those  who  were 
wilHng  to  contribute  then  rose,  and  mentioned  what 
they  would  give ;  while  those  who  were  unwilling 
to  give  anything  remained  silent,  or  retired  privately 
from  the  assembly.*  The  names  of  those  who  had 
promised  to  contribute,  together  with  the  amount  of 
their  contributions,  were  written  on  tablets,  which 
were  placed  before  the  statues  of  the  Eponymi. 
where  they  remained  till  the  amount  was  paid.* 

These  imddaei;,  or  voluntary  contributions,  were 
frequently  very  large.  Sometimes  the  more  wealthy 
citizens  voluntarily  undertook  a  trierarchy,  or  the 
expenses  of  equipping  a  trireme.*  We  read  that 
Pasion  furnished  lUOO  shields,  together  with  five 
triremes,  which  he  equipped  at  his  own  expense.* 
Chrysippua  presented  a  talent  to  the  state  when 
Alexander  moved  against  Thebes ;'  Aristophanes, 
the  son  of  Nicophemus,  gave  30,000  drachma  .in 
an  expedition  against  Cyprus ;'  Charidemus  c:id 
Diotimus,  two  commanders,  made  a  free  gifV  of  300 
chields  ;*  and  similar  instances  of  liberality  are  men- 
tioned by  Bockh,*  from  whom  the  preceding  exam- 
ples have  been  taken.'* 
EPIGAMIA.  ( Vid.  Mabruob,  Geekk.) 
EPI'GRAPHEIS.  ( Vid.  Eisphoea,  p.  392.) 
EPIM£LE'TAE(i}ri^X)7r(u),  the  name  of  various 
magistrates  and  functionaries  at  Athens. 

1.  'E7nfieXi]T7i{  T^j-  Koiv^c  npoadiov,  more  usually 
called  Tofdat,  the  treasurer  or  manager  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue.     (Fid.  Tamias.) 

2.  ''Em/ahiTaX  Tin  /loptiiv  'EXtuuv  were  persona 
chosen  from  among  the  areopagites  to  take  care  of 
the  sacred  olive-trees." 

3.  'Em/uXriTai  tov  'E/tKopiov  were  the  overseers 
of  the  emporium.  (FiVt.  Emporium.)  They  were 
ten  in  number,  and  were  elected  yearly  by  lot." 
They  had  the  entire  management  of  the  emporium, 
and  had  jurisdiction  in  all  breaches  of  the  commer- 
cial laws."  According  to  Aristotle,"  it  was  part  at 
their  duty  to  compel  the  merchants  to  bring  into 
the  city  two  thirds  of  the  com  which  bad  been 
brought  by  sea  into  the  Attic  emporium ;  by  which 
we  learn  that  only  one  third  could  be  carried  away 
to  other  countries  from  the  port  of  the  Peireus.'* 

4.  'EvtiuXtiToi  Tuv  Mvenipiav  were,  in  connexioc 
with  the  king  archon,  the  managers  of  the  Eteusin- 


1.  (Meier,  Att.  Proo.,  p.  461,  470.)— 3.  (Pluuivb,  Alcib.,  10 
— Phocion,  9.— Demoei  h.,  c.  Meiil.,  p.  587.— Theophrait.,  Chtt- 
SS.— AtheniiUj,  iv.,  p.  Ifi8,  «.)-- 3.  (Iscas,  De  Dicaw.,  p.  Ill, 
ed.  Reislu.) — 4.  (Deiiii>lh.,n.  Meid.,p.  580,S3.)— 5.  (Demoitk. 

o.  Stepli.,  11.  1127,  18.)— 6.  (Demrntli.,  c.  Phonn.,  p.  918,  SO.) 

7.  (Lyiju.  Pro  AniUijIi.  boaia,  p.  644.)— 8.  (Demoeth.,  Pro  Cm 
ron.,  p.  28S,  18.)  — 9.  (Pab.  Earn,  of  Athone,  u.,  p  377.)- U. 
(Compara  Schtimano,  l»e  Comit.,  p.  292.) — II.  (LTaias,  Arf 
peg.,  p.  284,  9.)— 12.  (Harpocrat.,  a.  t.)— 13.  (Demoetb.,  o  •>  ' 
crit..  p.  941,  13  ;  c.  Theocr.,  p.  13S4.— Dinarcli.,  c.  Ali«to£j* 
81,  88.)— 14.  (m.  Harpocrat.,  s.  t.)— 15.  (B8ckh,  Pub.  Br*"*' 
Athena,  i.,  p.  87,  111.— Meier,  Att.  Ppc    p  88  t 
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lui  mystcriea.  They  weu  elected  by  open  rote, 
■nd  were  four  in  number,  of  whom  two  were  cho- 
nen  from  the  general  body  of  citizens,  one  from  the 
Eumolpidee,  and  one  from  the  Ceryces." 

6.  'EirtfteXtiTtu  run  veupUtv,  the  inspectors  of  the 
^ockyards,  formed  a  regular  dpx^,  and  were  not  an 
extraordinary  commission,  as  appears  from  Demos- 
tiienes,*  ^scbines,'  and  the  inscriptions  published 
by  Bockh,*  in  which  they  are  sometimes  called  ol 
lipXovTei  iv  Tolf  veopiotf,  and  their  office  designated 
an  op;t7.'  We  learn  from  the  same  inscriptions 
that  their  office  was  yearly,  and  that  they  were  ten 
in  number.  It  also  appears  that  they  were  elected 
by  lot  from  those  persons  who  possessed  a  knowl- 
edge of  shipping. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  inspectors  of  the  dock- 
yards was  to  take  care  of  the  ships,  and  all  the  rig- 
ging, tools,  &c.  (o«CTv),  belonging  to  theni.  They 
also  had  to  see  that  the  ships  were  seaworthy ; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
jervices  of  a  ioKifiaar^t,  who  was  well  skilled  in 
such  matters.*  They  had  at  one  time  the  charge 
of  various  kinds  of  military  aictv^,  which  did  not 
necessarily  belong  to  ships,  such  as  engines  of  war,' 
'  which  were  afterward,  however,  intrusted  to  the 
generals  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  people.* 
They  had  to  make  out  a  list  of  all  those  persons 
who  owed  anything  to  the  docks,'  and  aJso  to  get 
in  what  was  due."  We  'also  iind  that  they  sold  the 
rigging,  &c.,  of  the  ships,  and  purchased  new,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  senate,  but  not  on  their  own 
responsibility."  They  bad  iye/ioviav  diKoartipiov  in 
conjunction  with  the  iirocTOMtt  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  their  own  department.'*  To  assist  them 
in  discharging  their  duties,  they  had  a  secretary 
{■Ypofi/iaTeiif")  and  a  public  servant  [djinoaiof  iv  role 
nupiotf^*).  For  a  farther  account  of  these  inspect- 
ors, see  Bockh,  Urkunden,  dec,  p.  48-64. 

6.  'EnifteXiiTal  run/  ^Xuv,  the  inspectors  of  the 
(hiXtK' or  tribes.    (Ftd.  Tbibus.) 

•EPIME'LIS  (ijrj^A/f),  a  species  of  Medlar. 
Sprengel  sets  it  down  for  the  Metpihu  Gernuaii- 
cu,  L." 

•EPI'OLUS  {f/irioXot).  an  insect  described  by 
Aristotle,  and  the  same,  most  probably,  as  Adams 
thinks,  with  the  wpavarnt  of  JSIian.  Schneider 
supposes  it  to  be  the  Actus  telariut,  L.,  or  Red 
Spider." 

•EPIPACTIS  {htrnwerif),  according  to  Sprengel, 
the  Hemiaria  glabra.  Nothing  satisfactoiy,  bow- 
over,  is  determined,  with  regard  to  this  herb,  by 
Matthiolus,  Bauhin,  and  other  botanical  writers.'^ 

EPIRHE'DIUM.     (Kid.  Rheda.) 

EniZKH-J-lS  *ETAOMAPTTPiaN.  ( Vid.  tET- 
AOMAPTTFIQN  AIKH.) 

EPIS'COPOI  (liriaKOKOt)  were  inspectors,  who 
were  sometimes  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  subject 
states.  Harpocration  compares  them  to  the  Lace- 
daemonian harmosts,  and  says  that  they  were  also 
called  <^vXaKe(.  It  appears  that  these  inicKoiroi  re- 
ceived a  salary  at  the  cost  of  the  cities  over  which 
they  presided." 

EPISTATES  (jirurran;;),  which  means  a  person 
{daced  over  anything,  was  the  name  of  two  distinct. 


1.  (Harpocnt.  and  Sojd,  «.  t. — Demoath.,  o.  Maid.,  p.  dTO,  8.) 

-9.  (n.  Euerg.  et  Mnai.,  p.  1143.)— 3.  (c.Cteaiph.,  p.  4I9.J— 1. 

<"  Urkunden.^Gber  daa  Seewesen  dea  Attiachea  Staatea,"  Berlin, 

1340  )— 5.  (^lo.  iTi.,  b,  104,  &c.— No.  X.,  c,  12i.— No.  xir.,  c, 

ISS,  138.)— e.  (BOckh,  ibid.,  No.  ii.,  5«.)— 7.  (No.  li.,  m.)— 8. 

iSii.  xvl.,  a,  I9S.)— «.  (Demoach.,  c.  Eoerg.  at  Mnei.,  p.  1145.) 

—10.  (Id.,  c.  Androt.,  p.  612.)— II.  (No.  xiv.,  b,  100,  &c.,  com- 

-•nd  witii  Noa.  xir,,  x«i.,  a.)  —  12.  (Domoath.,  e.  Euerr.  et 

'hm.,  p.  114".)— 13.  (No.  iTi.,  4,  Ia5.)-14.  (No.  x»i.,  i,  135.) 

J5.  (PmoL  .£ginu,  vii.,  3. — Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)-.]S.  (Aria- 

II.  A.,  Tiii.,  So.— iElian,  N.  A.,  zii.,  8.— Adams,  Append., 

>rj  — 17.  (Dioaoor.,  it.,  100.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 18. 

nes<1>l>M  Avea,  lost,   &c.,  with   Khol.— Harpucrot.,  a.  T. — 

c.)— .  Fubl.  EcoD.,  i.,  p.  ill.  319. — SchOmann,  Antiq.  June 

vii ,  !»:.•  P-  *3^  IS.) 
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classes  of  functionaries  in  the  Athenian  state,  i 
ly,  of  the  chau-man  of  the  senate  and  assembly  of 
the  people,  respecting  whose  duties,  see  the  arti- 
cles BouLE,  p.  168,  and  Ecclisu,  p.  386,  and  alaa 
of  the  directors  of  the  public  works  ('EtruTTOTai 
ruv  driiioaiuv  Ipyav).  These  directors  had  different 
names,  as  rcixoiroioi,  the  re.oairers  of  the  walls; 
Tpi^poTTOiol,  the  builders  of  the  triremes ;  Ta^pomMoi, 
the  repairers  of  the  trenches,  dec. ;  all  of  whom 
were  elected  by  the  tribes,  one  fn  m  each :  but  tl  e 
most  distinguished  of  these  were  the  TeixomHot ' 
Over  other  public  buildings  a  manager  of  publie 
works  had  the  superintendence ;  and  it  was  in  this 
capacity  that  Pericles,  and  subsequently  Lycurgus, 
undertook  so  many  works  of  architecture.  In  the 
inscriptions  relating  to  the  building  of  the  Temple 
of  Athena  Polias,  we  find  ImaraTtU  mentioned.* 
Similar  authorities  were  appointed  for  the  care  of 
the  roads,  and  of  the  supply  of  water  {dioKoiel,*  hrio- 
Torof  Tuv  vSaTuv*). 

The  directors  received  the  money  which  was  ne- 
cessary for  these  works  from  the  public  treasmrr 
(i«  T^f  dtoiKijmos*). 

EPI'STOLA.    (Vid.  CoKSTiTOTio.) 

EPIST'OLEUS  (hnoToXtit)  was  the  officer  se*- 
ond  in  rank  in  the  Spartan  fleet,  and  succeeded  to 
the  command  If  anything  happened  to  the  vavupxof 
or  admiral.*  Thus,  when  the  Chians  and  the  other 
allies  of  Sparta  on  the  Asiatic  roast  sent  to  Sparta 
to  request  that  Lysander  might  be  again  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  navy,  he  was  sent  with  the 
title  of  brujToXevf,  because  the  .laws  of  Sparta  did 
not  permit  the  same  person  to  bo'd  the  office  of 

vavdpxof  twice.' 

EPISTY'LIUM,  the  architrave  : »  Aiw  sr  member 
of  an  entablature  (coronix)  which  lies  immediatel;f 
over  the  column.*  When  an  intercolumniation  wa~ 
of  the  kind  called  arnnstyle,  that  is,  when  the  col- 
umns were  more  than  three  diameters  apart,  the 
epistylium  was  necessarily  made  of  wood  instead  of 
stone  ;*  a  construction  exemplified  by  the  restora- 
tion in  the  annexed  woodcut"  of  the  Doric  portioa 
which  surrounds  three  sides  of  the  Forum  at  Pom- 
peii. The  holes  seen  at  the  back  of  the  frieze  re- 
ceived the  beams  which  supported  an  npper  gallery. 


EPISYNTHETICI  (imameeriKoi),  an  «ncieai 
medical  sect,  so  called  because  they  heofti  up  in  a 
manner  (imavvTl8ii/u),  and  adopted  for  their  owe 
the  opinions  of  different,  and  even  opposite,  schools. 
They  appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Method 


I.  (.Eichin.,  0.  Ctea.,  p.  400,  42S,  4tS.I-».  (BaAk,  PA 

con.  of  Alhenii,  i.,  p.  272.)— 3.  (JSachin.,  c.  Claa.,  p.  41<.>— « 

(Plutarch,  Them.,  31.— SchAmann,  Antiq.  Jnria  PuI>.Gmjy 


Earn,  of  Alhenii,  i.,  p.  272.)— 3.  (JSachin.,  c.  Ctea.,  p.  41<.>— 4 
(Plutarch,  Them.,  31.— SchAmann,  Antiq.  Jaria  PuI>.Gmjr 
247.)— 5.  (iEachin.,  c.  Ctei.,  p.  425.)— 6.  (Xen.,  Hall.,  L,  i. 


23;  IT.,  B,  ♦  11 ,  T.,  1,  «  S,  6.— Sfiri,  Lex.  Xen.,  a.  ».>--» 
(Xen.,  Hell.,  ii.,  1,  t  7.)-8.  (Featui,  a.T.)— ?  (Vitra>.lli.,&: 
—10.  (PoBipaii,  Td  i.,  p.  143.) 
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EPITROPOS. 


EPONYMOS. 


lei  (n^  MiTuoDici*))  and  to  have  been  founded  by 
Agauhinos  of  Sparta,  the  papil  of  Athensus,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  first  centary  of  the  Christian 
era.*  Galen  informs  us'  that  the  sect  was  also 
•ometimeB  called  ixXexriKn,  and  sometimes  Utik^. 
(Vid.  Hkctici.)  The  only  other  ancient  physician 
(as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  who  is  mentioned  as 
liaTing  belonged  to  this  sect,  is  Leonides  of  Alex- 
andrea,*  who  is  supposed  by  Sprengel*  to  have 
lived  ir.  the  third  century,  as  he  hunself  quotes  Ga- 
icn,*  while  Galen  never  mentions  him.  Little  is 
known  of  the  opinions  of  either  of  these  physicians, 
and  nothing  sufficiently  characteristic  to  enable  us 
to  determine  what  were  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their 
sect,  which  are,  however,  supposed  to  have  nearly 
agreed  with  those  of  the  Eclectici.    {Vid  Eclec- 

TICI.) 

EPITHALAMIUM.    (Vid.  Mabruob.) 

•EPITH'YMON  [hriev/tov),  a  weed  which  is  pai- 
ttsitic  on  thyme,  furze,  heath,  and  other  plants. 
Allston,  Dierbach,  and  Sprengel  follow  Bauhin  in 
referring  it  to  the  Cuscuta  Epithyimu,  or  Lesser 
Dodder  of  Thyme.' 

EPITI'MIA  {miTifua).  {Vid.  Atimia  ;  CivtTis, 
Gkeik,  p.  259.) 

EniTPlHPAPXH'MATOI    AIKH.      (Vid.    Lei- 

TOOBOIA.)'' 

EniT'P0nH2  rPA*H.  (Kid.  Emtbopos.) 
EPITROPOS  (knirpoiTOi),  which  signifies,  literal- 
ly, a  person  to  whom  anything  is  given  in  charge,' 
occurs,  however,  much  more  frequently  in  the  sense 
of  a  guardian  of  orphan  children.  Of  such  guardi- 
ans there  were  at  Athens  three  kinds :  first,  those 
aiqwinted  in  the  will  of  the  deceased  father ;  sec- 
ondly, the  next  of  kin,  whom  the  law  designated  as 
tutores  legilimi  in  default  of  such  appointment,  and 
■vriio  required  the  authorization  of  the  archon  to  en- 
able them  to  act ;  and,  lastly,  such  persons  as  the 
archon  selected,  If  there  were  no  next  of  kin  living 
to  undertake  the  office.  The  duties  of  the  guardian 
comprehended  the  education,  maintenance,  and  pro- 
tiection  of  the  ward,  the  assertion  of  his  rights,  and 
the  safe  custody  and  profitable  disposition  of  his  In- 
heritance during  his  minority,  besides  making  a 
proper  provision  for  the  widow  if  she  remained  in 
the  house  of  her  late  husband.  In  accordance  with 
these,  the  guardian  was  bound  to  appear  in  court  in 
all  actions  in  behalf  of  or  against  his  ward,  and  give 
in  an  account  of  the  taxable  capital  (Hftrifia)  when 
an  eio^Hpd  (the  only  impost  to  which  orphans  were 
liable)  was  levied,  and  make  the  proportionate  pay- 
ment in  the  minor's  name.  With  reference  to  the 
disposition  of  the  property,  two  courses  were  open 
to  the  guardian  to  pursue,  if  the  deceased  had  left 
no  will,  or  no  specific  directions  as  to  its  manage- 
ment, viz.,  to  keep  it  in  his  own  hands,  and  employ 
it  as  he  best  could  for  the  benefit  of  the  minor  ((!io(- 
nelv),  or  let  it  out  to  farm  to  the  highest  bidder  (jua- 
9oiv  Tov  oIkov).  In  the  former  case,  it  seems  proba- 
b\e*  that  a  constant  control  of  the  guardian's  pro- 
ceedings might  be  exercised  by  the  archon  ;  and  a 
special  law  or  lained  that  all  money  belonging  to  a 
minor  should  be  vested  in  mortgages,  and  upon  no 
account  be  lent  out  upon  the  more  lucrative  but 
hazardous  security  of  bottomry." 

To  ensure  the  performance  of  these  duties,  the 
J4W  permitted  any  free  citizen  to  institute  a  public 
bCtion,  as,  for  instance,  an  apagoge  or  eisangelia, 
against  a  guardian  who  maltreated  his  ward  (koku- 
•not  bp^voi),  or  a  ypa^h  imrpoitii,  for  neglect  or 

I.  (PHada-Galcn,  iDtrodact.,  c.  4,  p.  (84,  ed.  KCIha.)  — S. 
(CMra,  Definit.  Med.,  c  14,  p.  MS.)— ».  (Ibid.)— 4.  (PMndo- 
O^lae,  lotrodoct.,  1.  c.)— 5.  (Iliat.  da  la  M<d.)— 0.  (apud  ACtii 
fWtah.,  ir.,  Mrm.  %  o.  11,  col.  «88.)— 7.  (Dioacor.,  it.,  1"J. — 
Adau,  Aupead.,  a.  t.)— 8.  (Dannath.,  o.  Aphoh.,  i.,  p.  81V,  18.) 
—».  (Doaoath.,  c  Onator.,  i.,  r-  8M,  17.)— 10.  (Ssidaa,  a.  t. 
•Bh  Bar.) 


injury  of  his  pirson  or  property,  and  the  poniiib 
ment,  upon  con\iction,  depended  entirely  upon  thi 
greater  or  less  severity  of  the  dicasts.'  If  tht 
guardian  preferred  that  the  estate  should  be  farnicd, 
the  regular  method  of  accomplishing  this  was  by 
making  an  application  to  the  archon,  who  thercupoc 
let  the  inheritance  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  took 
care  that  the  farmer  should  hypothecate  a  sufficient 
piece  of  ground  or  other  real  property  to  guaranty 
the  fulfilment  of  the  contract  (awoTifttina).  In  sni  ae 
cases  the  guardian  might  be  compelled  to  adopt  this 
course  or  be  punished,  if  the  lease  weie  irreguliirly 
or  fraudulently  made,  by  a  phasis,  which,  upon  this 
occasion,  might  be  instituted  by  any  free  citizen. 
The  guardianship  expired  when  the  ward  had  at- 
tained his  eighteenth  year,  and,  if  the  estate  had 
been  leased  out,  the  farmer  paid  in  the  market- 
place the  capital  he  had  received  to  trade  with,  and 
the  interest  that  had  accrued  ;*  if,  however,  the  in- 
heritance had  been  managed  by  the  guardian,  it 
was  from  him  that  the  heir  received  his  property 
and  the  account  of  his  disbursements  during  the 
minority.  In  case  the  accounts  were  unsatis^cto- 
ry,  the  heir  might  institute  an  action  in-irpon^ 
against  his  late  guardian ;  this,  however,  was  a 
mere  private  lawsuit,  in  which  the  damages  and 
epobelia  only  could  be  lost  by  the  defendant,  to  the 
latter  of  which  the  plaintiflT  was  equally  liable  upon 
failing  to  obtain  the  votes  of  a  fifth  of  the  dicasts. 
This  action  was  barred  by  the  lapse  of  five  years 
from  the  termination  of  the  guardianship ;  and  if 
the  defendant  in  it  died  before  that  time,  an  action 
0Xa%  would  lie  against  his  representatives  to  re- 
cover what  was  claimed  from  his  estate.' 

EPOBEL'IA  (iwufcX/o),  as  its  etymology  iroplios, 
at  the  rate  of  one  obolus  for  a  drachma,  or  one  in 
six,  was  payable  on  the  assessment  (n/iri/ia)  of  sev- 
eral private  causes,  and  sometimes  in  a  case  oi 
phasis,  by  the  litigant  that  failed  to  obtain  the  votet 
of  one  fifth  of  the  dicasts.*  It  is  not,  however, 
quite  certain  that  such  was  invariably  the  case 
when  the  defeated  suitor  was  the  defendant  in 
the  cause;*  though  in  two  great  classes,  name- 
ly, cross-suits  {uvrtypa^t),  and  those  in  which  h 
preliminary  question  as  to  the  admissibility  of  the 
original  cause  of  action  was  raised  (napaypa^),  it 
may  be  confidently  asserted.  As  the  object  of  the 
regulation  was  to  inflict  a  penalty  upon  litigiousness, 
and  reimburse  the  person  thai  was  causelessly  at- 
tacked for  his  trouble  and  anxiety,  the  fine  was  paid 
to  the  successful  suitor  in  private  causes,  and  those 
cases  of  phasis  in  which  a  private  citizen  was  the 
party  immediately  aggrieved.  In  public  accusa- 
tions, in  general,  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachms, 
payable  to  the  public  treasury,  or  a  complete  oi 
partial  disfranchisement,  supplied  the  place  of  the 
epobelia  as  a  punishment  for  frivolous  prosecutions. 

EPO'MIS  (fffo/i/f).    (Vid.  Tvmci..) 

EPO'NYIWOS  (Evuvv/ioi,  having  oi  giving  a 
name)  was  the  surname  of  the  first  of  the  nine  ar- 
chons  at  Athens,  because  his  name,  like  that  of  the 
consuls  at  Home,  was  used  in  public  records  to 
mark  the  year.  {Vid.  Akchok.)  The  expressior 
iTruw/ioi  Tuv  ^XiKtuv,  whose  number  is  stated  by 
Suidas,  the  Etymologicum  Magn.,  and  other  gram- 
marians, to  have  been  forty,  likewise  applies  to  the 
chief  archon  of  Athens.  Every  Athenian  had  to 
serve  in  the  army  from  his  19th  to  his  60th  year,  i. 
«.,  during  the  archonship  of  forty  archons.  Now,  as 
an  army  generally  consisted  of  men  from  the  age 
of  18  to  that  of  60,  the  forty  archons  under  whom 
they  had  been  enlisted  were  called  hruw/tn  rOn 


I.  (Meier,  Att.  Ptoc,  p  S94.)— *.  (Demoath.,  c.  Apbob.,  1 
p.  8«,  1.)— 3.  (Meier,  Alt.  Proc,  p.  444,  *c.)— 4.  (Demoatlt.  a 
Apbob.,  p.  834, 25.— c.  Enei;.  el  Mnea.,  p.  1 IS9,  SO.)— 5.  (Ilaiai 
Att.  Proc.,  p.  730.) 
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i'UtiuD,  m  order  to  distinguish  them  from, the  iwu- 
uvfiot  TWO  >vA«v.'  At  Sparta  the  first  of  the  five 
epbors  gave  his  name  to  the  year,  and  was  there- 
fore called  l^pcf  htuw/tof.* 

It  was  a  very  prevalent  tendency  among  the  an- 
cients in  general  to  refer  the  origin  of  their  institu- 
tions to  some  ancient  or  fabulous  hero  (.apx'ry^''Vc')< 
fiom  whom,  in  most  cases,  the  institution  was  also 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name,  so  that  the  hero 
iMwame  its  ioxttyinit  lituwfiof.  In  later  times 
new  institutions  were  often  named  after  ancient  he- 
roes, on  account  of  some  fabulous  or  legendary 
"onncxion  which  was  thought  to  exist  between 
them  and  the  new  institutions,  and  the  heroes 
thus  became,  as  it  were,  their  patrons  or  tutelary 
deities.  A  striking  instance  of  this  custom  are  the 
names  of  the  ten  Attic  tribes  instituted  by  Cleisthe- 
nes,  all  of  which  were  named  after  some  national 
hero.*  These  ten  heroes,  who  were  at  Athens  gen- 
erally called  the  tirowitoi,  or  hruwuot  tuv  ^Auv, 
were  honoured  with  statues,  which  stood  in  the 
Ceramicus,  near  the  Tholoe.*  If  an  Athenian  citi- 
aen  wished  to  make  proposals  for  a  new  law,  he  ex- 
hibited them  for  public  inspection  in  front  of  these 
statues  of  the  hrowfiot,  whence  the  expression  ix- 
6elviu  npoaOiv  tuv  iKuvvftuv,  or  irpdf  rovt  iirwvii/iovf  .* 

•EPOPS  (f  )roVi),  a  species  of  Bird.  "  It  can  hard- 
ly admit  of  a  doubt,"  remarks  Adams,  "  that  this 
was  the  Ujmpa  Epops,  L.,  called  in  English  the 
Hoopoe.  It  is  well  described  in  the  Aves  of  Aris- 
tophanes.^ Tereus  was  fabled  to  have  been  meta- 
morphosed into  this  bird.  The  description  given 
by  Ovid*  ic  relating  this  metamorphosis  is  very 
striking : 

"  Cut  ttant  in  vtrtict  eritUe; 

Prominct  immoJicum  pro  Umga  aupide  ro$trum : 

Konun  Epops  volucri." 

EPOPTAI.    {Vid.  Eledsinu  ) 

EPOTIDES.    (Ktd.  Natu.) 

EPULO'NES,  who  were  originally  three  in  num- 
>er  {Triumviri  Epulona),  were  first  created  in  B.C. 
t9t),  to  attend  to  the  Epulum  Jovis,*  and  the  ban- 

3uets  given  in  honour  of  the  other  gods,  which 
uty  had  originally  belonged  to  the  pontifices." 
Their  number  was  afterward  increased  to  seven," 
ond  they  were  called  Septemviri  Epulones  er  Sep- 
temviri  Epulonum  ;  under  which  names  they  are 
%«quently  mentioned  in  inscriptions."  Julius  Cesar 
added  three  more,"  but  after  his  time  the  number 
appears  again  to  have  been  limited  to  seven.  The 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  denarius  of  the 
Ccelian  gens,  of  which  a  drawing  is  given  by  Span- 
heim,"  represents  on  the  reverse  an  Epujo  preparing 
a  couch  for  Jupiter,  according  to  custom,  in  the 
Epulum  Jovis.  On  it  is  inscribed  L.  Caldus  VII. 
Vir  Epul. 


S.  (Ccmpare  Demosth.  ap.  Harpocnt.,  a.  t.  *£*wv^ot,  and 
WakXtT,  Anecdou,  p.  345.)— S.  (Pan*.,  lii.,  11,  4  %.)—i.  (De- 
auath.,  c.  Micarc.,  p.  107!.)— 4.  (Demoath.,  Epitai'h.,  p.  1397, 
4tr,— rau.,  i.,  9.)— S.  (PaUB.,  i.,  S,  4  1.— Said,  and  Etymol. 
Man.,  <.  T.  'Ka^tvfui.)— 4.  (.Xicliin.,  c  Cm.,  p  59,  «1.  Staph. 
— WoU,  Proleg.  ad  Damoath.,  Leptin.,  p.  133.)—*.  (47.— Com- 
pare Lya..  77I.)-8.  (Mat.,  tL,  «7S.)— «.  (VaL  Ma«.,  ii.,  I,  ♦  ». 
— Lir.,  xiii.,  4.— Oell.,  xii.,  8.)— 10.  (Lit.,  xniii.,  4S.— Cic, 
Da  Orat.,  iii.,  I>. — Da  Haraip.  Raapona.,  10. — Faatoa,  a.  r. 
Gpiilonaa.)  — 11.  (Oall.,  i.,  I*.— Lncan,  i.,  SOt.)  — IS.  (Oralli, 
In<crip.,  No.  MO,  773,  UM,  aMO,  a3e5.)-l3.  (Diun  Caaa., 
fHa.,  SI  \—U.  (Da  r<aaV  at  Ura  Naoiiam.,  -^  m-  ^  65.) 
■lU 


The  Epulones  formed  a  collegium,  and  «ei  i  om 
of  the  four  great  religious  corporations  at  Roae; 
the  other  three  were  those  of  the  Pontifices,  Auguns, 
and  Quindecemviri.* 

EPULUM  JOVIS.    [Vid.  EroLONM.) 

EQUI'RIA  were  horse-races,  which  are  said  tl 
have  been  instituted  by  Romulus  in  honour  of  Mm 
and  were  celebrated  in  the  Campus  Martina."  Therf 
were  two  festivals  of  this  name,  of  which  one  wat 
celebrated  A.D.  III.  Cal.  Mart.,  and  the  other  prid 
Id.  Mart.*  If  the  Campus  Martlus  was  overflowed 
by  the  Tiber,  the  races  took  place  on  a  part  of  the 
Mons  Coelius,  which  was  called  from  that  circum- 
stance the  Martialis  Campus.* 

EQUITES.  The  institution  of  the  Equites  m 
attributed  to  Romulus.  Livy*  says  that  Romukis 
formed  three  centuries  of  equites,  the  Raimut,  I'lH- 
eiues,  and  Luceres.  He  does  not  mention  the  num 
ber  of  which  these  centuries  consisted ;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  800  celeres,  whom 
Romulus  kept  about  his  person  in  peace  and  war,* 
were  the  same  as  the  three  centuries  of  equites. 
Dionysius.'  who  does  not  speak  of  the  institution  of 
the  equites,  says  that  the  celeres  formed  a  body- 
guard of  300,  divided  into  three  centuries  ;  and 
Pliny*  and  Pestus*  state  expressly  that  the  Romas 
equites  were  originally  called  celeres.    (Fi^.  Ci- 

LIREa.) 

To  the  300  equites  of  Romulus,  ten  Alban  tunnc 
were  added  by  Tullus  Hostilius."  As  the  tunna  io 
the  legion  consisted  of  30  men,  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  a  different  number  in  these  turmc ; 
and  the  equites  would  therefore,  in  the  time  of 
TuUus  Hostilius,  amount  to  600.  Tarquinius  Prik 
cus,  according  to  Livy,"  wished  to  establish  some 
new  centuries  of  hoisemen,  and  to  call  them  by  his 
own  name,  but  gave  up  his  intention  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  of  the  augur  Attus  Navius,  and 
only  doubled  the  number  of  tlie  centuries.  The 
three  centuries  which  he  added  were  called  the 
Ramnes,  Titienses,  and  Luceres  Potleriorc*.  The 
number  ought,  therefore,  now  to  be  1200  in  aD. 
which  number  is  given  in  many  editions  of  LiTy," 
but  is  not  found  in  any  MS.  The  number  in  the 
MSS.  is  different,  but  the  Florentine  and  the  Wor- 
mian have  1800,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Gro- 
novius,  and  appears  the  most  probable.  Livy  has 
apparently  forgotten  to  mention  that  the  300  equite* 
of  Romulus  were  doubled  on  the  union  with  the 
Sabines  ;  which  Plutarch"  alludes  to  when  he  saya 
that  the  Roman  legion  contained  300  horsemen, 
aud,  after  the  union  with  the  Sabines,  600. 

The  complete  organization  of  the  equites  Livy" 
attributes  to  Servius  Tullius.  He  says  that  tbia 
king  formed  (scriptit)  12  centuries  of  equites  from 
the  leading  men  of  the  state  (ex  primorihiu  ctvitalit) ; 
and  that  he  also  made  six  centuries  out  of  the  three 
established  by  Romulus.  Thus  there  were  now  18 
centuries.  As  each  of  the  13  new  centuries  proba- 
bly contained  the  same  number  as  the  six  old  cen- 
turies, if  the  latter  contained  1800  men,  the  former 
would  have  contained  3600,  and  the  whole  number 
would  have  been  6400. 

TTie  account,  however,  which  Cicero"  gives  ia 
quite  different  He  attributes  the  complete  oigam- 
zation  of  the  equites  to  Tarquinius  Priscos.  H« 
agrees  with  Livy  in  saying  that  Tarquinius  Priscns 
increased  the  number  of  the  Ramnes,  Titienses,  and 
Luceres,  by  adding  new  centuries  under  the  nama 
of  Ramnes,  Titienses,  and  Luceres  «<eiiiult  (not, 


I.  (Dion  Caaa.,  liii.,  1 ;  Iriii.,  12.— Plis^Ep.,  l  ,t.~TH 
Waltar,  Gaachicbte  da<  KBm.  Kadita,  p.  IN.)— 1  (Faiti*,  • 
».— Vatto,  Ling.  Lat.,  iri.,  13.— MOIIar.)— 3.  (Orid,  FaaJ.  &, 
8S« :  iii.,  Sl».)— 4.  (Faatna.  l.  r.  Mart.  Canpiit.)— 5.  (i  .  JV  >- 
«.  (LiT..  i.,  15.)— 7.  (ii..  13  — ».  (H.  N.,  ixiiii.,  ».)— •  .•.  •■. 
—10.  (Lit.,  i..  SO.w.i  f  X.\—li.  (1.  e.>-Il  (Kra,  • 
«.)— 14.  (i.,4S.)— ;}.  iDeRap.,  U..1I..) 
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howerer,  fotteriorc*,  m  Livy  states ;  compare  Fee- 
U».  «.  V.  Six  Vetta) ;  but  he  difTere  from  him  in 
•tating  thit  this  king  also  doabled  their  number 
after  the  conquest  ot  the  y£qui  Scipio,  who  is 
represented  by  Cicero  as  giving  this  account,  also 
•ays  that  the  arrangement  of  the  equites  which  was 
made  by  Tarquinius  Priscos  continued  unchanged 
U>  his  day  (B.C.  129).  The  account  which  Cicero 
anve  of  the  equites  in  the  constitution  of  Scrvius 
Tullius  is  unfortunately  lost,  and  the  only  words 
which  remain  are  duodeviginti  centu  maximo ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  way  he  represented 
*^  division  of  the  18  centuries  in  the  Servian  con- 
stitation,  after  he  had  expressly  said  that  the  or- 
imniiatioD  of  the  body  by  Tarquinius  Prisons  had 
eontinued  unchanged  to  the  time  of  Scipio. 

Cicero  also  differs  from  Livy  respecting  the  num- 
ber of  the  equites.  Scipio  states,  according  to  the 
reading  adopted  in  all  editions  of  the  "  De  Kepublt- 
ea,"  that  Tarquinius  Priscus  increased  the  original 
nunber  of  the  equites  to  1300  and  that  be  subse- 
foently  doubled  this  number  after  the  conquest  of 
the  .£qui,  which  account  would  make  the  whole 
number  3400.  The  MS.,  however,  has  ooACCC, 
which  is  interpreted  to  mean  tiUUe  ac  duemtos ;  but. 
instead  of  this,  Zumpt'  proposes  to  read  odDCCC, 
1800,  justly  remarking  that  such  a  use  of  ac  never 
occurs  in  Cicero.  This  reading  would  make  the 
number  3600,  which  Zumpt  believes  to  have  been 
the  regular  number  of  the  equites  in  the  flourishing 
times  of  the  Republic  It  appears,  however,  impos- 
sible to  determine  their  exact  number,  though  there 
are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  fixed, 
whether  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  5400,  3600,  or 
S400. 

Both  authors,  however,  agree  in  stating  that  each 
•f  the  equites  received  a  horse  from  the  state  {equiu 
fublictu),  or  money  to  purchase  one,  as  well  as  a 
niftt  of  money  for  its  annual  support ;  and  that  the 
expense  of  its  support  was  defrayed  by  the  orphans 
and  unmarried  females  :  since,  says  Niebuhr,*  "  in 
•  military  state  it  could  not  he  esteemed  unjust  that 
the  women  and  the  children  were  to  contribute 
iai^gely  for  those  who  fought  in  behalf  of  them  and 
of  the  Commonwealth."  According  to  Gains,*  the 
purchase-money  for  a  knight's  horse  was  called  (t* 
tnaire,  and  its  annual  provision  at  hordearium. 
{Vid.  M»  HoRDEARinM.)  The  former  amounted,  ac- 
eording  to  Livy,*  to  10,000  asses,  and  the  latter  to 
SOOO  :  but  these  sums  an<  so  large  as  to  be  almost 
incredible,  especially  when  vre  take  into  account  that 
Its  years  afterward  a  sheep  was  only  reckoned  at 
10,  and  an  ox  at  100  asses  in  the  tables  of  penal- 
tiee.'  The  correctness  of  these  numbers  has  ac- 
cordingly been  questioned  by  some  modern  writers, 
while  others  have  attempted  to  account  for  the 
largeness  of  the  sum.  Niehuhr*  remarks  ihat  the 
som  was  doubtless  intended  not  only  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  horse,  but  also  for  its  equipment,  which 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  groom  or  slave,  who 
had  to  be  bought  and  then  to  be  mounted.  Biickh' 
supposes  that  the  sums  of  money  in  the  Servian 
census  are  not  given  in  asses  of  a  pound  weight,  but 
in  the  reduced  asses  of  the  first  Punic  war,  when 
they  were  struck  of  the  same  weight  as  the  sextans, 
that  is,  two  ounces,  or  one  sixth  of  the  original 
freight.  {Vid.  As,  p.  110.)  Zumpt  considers  that 
IMO  asses  of  the  old  weight  were  given  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  horse,  and  200  for  its  annual  provision ; 
and  that  the  original  sum  has  been  retained  in  a 
9  of  Varro  {equum  publicum  nolle  astariorum*). 


I.  ("VaiMr  di*  HOmiKhan  Rittar  nod  den  Rittantaad  in 
aMB.,"B<riin,  lUO.)— 1  (Iliit.  of  Home,  i.,  p.  Ml.)  — 3.  (it., 
«4— 4.(i,tt)  — ».  (A«1.0eU.,ii., !.)  —  «.  (i.,  p.  4S3.)— 7. 
Msmlvr-  Untemeh.,  e.  19.)— &  (De  Ling.  Let.,  riii.,  71,  ed. 


AD  the  eqoitee,  of  whom  we  have  been  kpei&  ng, 
received  a  horse  from  the  state,  and  were  inchided 
in  the  18  equestrian  centuries  of  tlie  Servian  consti- 
tution ;  but,  in  course  of  time,  we  read  of  anotbei 
class  of  equites  in  Roman  history,  who  did  not  re- 
ceive a  horse  from  the  state,  and  were  not  included 
in  the  18  centuries.  This  latter  class  is  first  men 
tioned  by  Livy'  in  his  account  of  the  siege  of  Vcii, 
B.C.  403.  He  says  that  during  the  siege,  when  tbs 
Romans  had  at  one  time  suffered  great  disasters, 
all  ih'ise  citizens  who  had  an  equestrian  fortune, 
and  no  horse  allotted  to  them  (juitut  eemvt  equaler 
trot,  equipublici  nan  erarU),  volunteered  to  serve  witt 
their  own  horses ;  and  he  adds,  that  from  this  time 
equites  first  began  to  serve  with  their  own  horses 
(turn  primum  equia  merere  equUa  cteptrunt).  The 
state  paid  them  {certus  numenu  tcri$  tit  otiigTuUus) 
as  a  kind  of  compensation  for  serving  with  their  owu 
horses.  The  foot  soldiers  had  received  pay  a  few 
years  before  ;*  and  two  years  afterward,  B.C.  401, 
the  pay  of  the  equites  was  made  threefold  that  of 
the  infantry.* 

From  the  year  B.C.  403,  there  were  therefore  two 
classes  of  Roman  knights :  one  who  received  horses 
from  the  state,  and  are  therefore  frequently  called 
tquitet  equo  publico,*  and  sometimes  FUxuminu  or 
Trotnli,  the  latter  of  which,  according  to  GiHtling, 
is  an  Etruscan  word  ;*  and  another  class,  who  serv- 
ed, when  they  were  required,  with  their  own  horses, 
but  were  not  classed  among  the  18  centuries.  As 
they  served  on  horseback,  they  were  called  equile* ; 
and,  when  spoken  of  in  opposition  to  cavalry,  which 
did  not  consist  of  Roman  citizens,  they  were  also 
called  equita  Romam;  but  they  had  no  legal  claim 
to  the  name  of  equites,  since  in  ancient  times  this 
title  was  strictly  confined  to  those  who  received 
horses  from  the  state,  as  Pliny*  expressly  says, 
"  Equilum  nomen  $ub*itUl>at  i  i  turmit  eguonun  pub- 
licorum." 

But  here  two  questions  arise.  Why  did  the 
equites,  who  belonged  to  the  18  centuries,  receive  • 
horse  from  the  state,  and  the  others  not  t  and  how 
was  a  person  admitted  into  each  class  respectively  1 
These  questions  have  occasioned  much  controversy 
among  modem  writers,  but  the  following  account  is 
perhaps  the  most  satisfactory : 

In  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius,  all  the  Ro- 
man citizens  were  arranged  in  diflerent  classes  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  their  property,  and  it  may 
therefore  fairly  be  presumed  that  a  place  in  the  cen- 
turies of  equites  was  determined  by  the  same  quali- 
fit^tion.  Dionysins'  expressly  says  that  the  equites 
were  chosen  by  Servius  out  of  the  richest  and  most 
illustrious  families ;  and  Cicero,*  that  they  were  ot 
the  highest  census  (censu  maximo).  Livy*  also 
states  that  the  twelve  centuries  formed  by  Servius 
Tullius  consisted  of  the  leading  men  of  the  state. 
None  of  these  writers,  however,  mention  the  prop- 
erty which  was  necessary  to  entitle  a  person  to  a 
place  among  the  equites  ;  but  it  was  probably  of  the 
same  amount  as  in  the  latter  times  of  the  Republic, 
that  is,  four  times  that  of  the  first  class.  Every  one, 
therefore,  who  possessed  the  requisite  property,  and 
whose  character  was  unblemished  (for  the  latter 
qualification  appears  to  have  been  always  necessary 
in  the  ancient  times  of  the  Republic),  was  admitted 
among  the  equites  of  the  Servian  constitution ;  and 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  twelve  new  centuries 
were  created  in  order  to  include  all  those  persons  in 
the  state  who  possessed  the  necessary  qualifications. 
Niebuhr,**  however,  supposes  that  the  qualification 
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of  ptnpeitj  was  only  necessary  for  admission  into 
the  twdve  new  centuries,  and  that  the  statement  of 
Diorysius,  quoted  above,  ought  to  be  confined  to 
thef«  centuries,  and  not  iipplied  to  the  whole  eight- 
een. He  maintains  that  the  twelve  centuries  cun- 
■latcd  exclusively  of  plebeians ;  and  that  the  six  old 
centuries,  which  were  incorporated  by  Servius  into 
his  comitia,  under  the  title  of  the  sex  mffragia,  com- 
{irised  all  the  patriciano,  independent  of  the  amount 
of  property  which  they  possessed.  This  account, 
however,  dues  not  seem  to  rest  on  sufficient  evi- 
dence ;  and  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  an  express 
Instance  of  a  patrician,  L.  Tarquitius,  B.C.  458,  who 
was  compelled,  on  account  of  his  poverty,  to  serve 
on  foot.'  That  the  six  old  centuries  consisted  en- 
tirely of  patricians  is  most  probable,  siuce  the  ple- 
beians would  certainly  not  have  been  admitted 
among  the  equites  at  all  till  the  Servian  constitu- 
tion ;  and  as  by  this  constitution  new  centuries 
were  created,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  plebeians 
would  have  been  placed  among  the  ancient  six. 
But  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  these  six 
centuries  contained  the  whole  body  of  patricians,  or 
that  the  twelve  consisted  entirely  of  plebeians.  We 
may  suppose  that  those  patricians  who  belonged  to 
the  six  were  allowed  by  the  Servian  constitution  to 
continae  in  them,  if  they  possessed  the  requisite 
property;  and  that  all  other  persons  in  the  state, 
whether  patricians  or  plebeians,  who  possessed  the 
requisite  property,  were  admitted  into  the  twelve 
new  centuries.  That  the  latter  were  not  confined 
to  plebeians  may  be  inferred  from  Livy,  who  says 
that  they  consisted  of  the  leading  men  in  the  state 
(primore*  eivilalit),  not  in  the  commonalty. 

As  vacancies  occuned  in  the  eighteen  centuries, 
the  descendants  of  those  who  were  originally  en- 
rolled succeeded  to  their  places,  whether  plebeians 
or  patricians,  provided  they  had  not  dissipated  their 
pre  perty  ;  for  Niebuhr  goes  too  far  when  he  asserts 
that  all  vacancies  were  filled  according  to  birth,  in- 
lependent  of  any  property  qualification.  But  in 
Mwrse  of  time,  as  population  and  wealth  increased, 
Uie  number  of  persons  who  possessed  an  equestrian 
Ibrtune  also  increased  greatly ;  and  as  the  number 
of  equites  in  the  18  centuries  was  limited,  those 
persons  whose  ancestors  had  not  been  enrolled  in 
the  centuries  could  not  recei  ve  horses  from  the  state, 
and  were  therefore  allowed  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  their  own  horses  among  the  cavalry,  instead  of 
the  infantry,  as  they  would  otherwise  have  been 
obliged  to  have  done.  Thus  arose  the  two  distinct 
classes  of  equites,  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. 

The  inspection  of  the  equites  who  received  hor- 
ses from  the  state  belonged  to  the  censors,  who  had 
the  power  of  depriving  an  eques  of  bis  horse,  and 
reducing  him  to  the  condition  of  an  nrarian,*  and 
also  of  giving  the  vacant  horse  to  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  equites  who  had  previously  served  at 
rheir  own  expense.  For  these  purposes  they  made, 
during  their  censorship,  a  public  inspection  in  the 
Forum  of  all  the  knights  who  possessed  public  hor- 
ses {equitatum  reeognoscunt  ;*  equitum  centurias  re- 
cojTuucunt*).  The  tribes  were  taken  in  order,  and 
each  knight  was  summoned  by  name.  Every  one, 
as  bis  name  was  called,  walked  past  the  censors, 
leadi.^  his  horse.  This  ceremony  is  represented  on 
the  reverse  of  some  of  the  censorial  coins  which 
have  been  published  by  Spanheini,*  and  which  are 
copied  in  the  annexed  woodcuts.  The  first  is  a  de- 
larius  of  the  Licinian  gens,  and  is  supposed  by 
Spwtheim  to  have  been  struck  during  the  censor- 


ship of  P.  Licbiias  Crassns,  who  was  out  ir  will 

Julius  Ceesar.' 

Tlie  next  is  the  reverse  of  one  of  the  coIm  « 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  in  which  the  emperor 't 
represented  silting,  while  a  knight  stands  bebn 
him  leading  his  horse.  The  word  censor  is  wiiuei 
underneath,  which  title  we  know,  from  Dion  ('ai. 
sius,'  was  assumed  by  some  of  the  emperuis. 


I    (Uv.,iU.,  Tl~t.  (Liv.,  nlT.,  41.)— S.  (Lir.,  xnji.,  44.) 
.  4    (V«L  Mai..  U~  t,  4  e )— S.  (Da  PrMt.  et  Ura  Nominn., 
•1  ii.,  B.  101,  ad  vinbacx '. 
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If  the  censors  had  no  fault  to  find  either  with  \-Ji 
character  of  the  knight  or  the  equipments  of  Ui 
horse,  they  ordered  him  to  pass  on  (traduc  eqaupf); 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  considered  him  unwor 
thy  of  his  rank,  they  struck  him  out  of  the  list  of 
knights,  and  deprived  him  of  his  horse,*  or  ordertd 
him  to  sell  it,*  with  the  intention,  no  doubt,  that  iha 
person  thus  degraded  should  refund  the  money 
which  bad  been  advanced  to  him  for  its  parchas(! ' 
At  the  same  review,  those  equites  who  had  served 
the  regular  time,  and  wished  to  be  discharged,  were 
accustomed  to  give  an  account  to  the  censors  of  the 
campaigns  in  which  they  had  served,  and  were  tliti 
dismissed  with  honour  or  disgrace,  as  they  oiigU 
have  deserved.' 

This  review  of  the  equites  by  the  censors  miM 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Equihim  Tranmelia, 
which  was  a  solemn  procession  of  the  body  every 
year  on  the  Ides  of  Quintilis  (July).  The  processioa 
started  from  the  Temple  of  Mars  outside  the  city, 
and  passed  through  the  city,  over  tiie  Forum,  and  by 
the  Temple  of  the  Dioscuri.  On  this  occasion  the 
equites  were  always  crowned  with  olive  chapleia, 
and  wore  their  state  dress,  the  trabea,  with  all  tb« 
honourable  distinctions  which  they  had  gained  in 
battle.*  According  to  Livy,*  this  annual  processioa 
was  first  established  by  the  censors  Q  Fabius  and 
P.  Decius,  B.C.  304  ;  but,  according  to  Dionysius,'* 
it  was  instituted  after  the  defeat  of  the  Latins  iieu 
the  I..ake  Kegillus,  of  which  an  account  was  brought 
to  Rome  by  the  Dioscuri. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  long  did  the  knight  retail 
his  public  horse,  and  a  vote  in  the  equestrian  cen- 
tury to  which  he  belonged  t  On  this  subject  we 
have  no  positive  information  ;  but,  as  those  equitei 
who  served  with  their  own  horses  were  only  obligee 
to  serve  for  ten  years  (ttipendia,  arpaTeiof),  und« 
the  age  of  46,"  we  may  presume  that  the  same  ruk 
extended  to  those  who  served  with  the  public  hor- 
ses, provided  they  wuktd  to  give  up  the  service 
For  it  is  certain  that  in  the  ancient  times  of  tfat 
Republic  a  knight  might  retain  his  horse  as  long  u 
he  pleased,  even  aller  he  had  entered  the  (enat4 
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■niUed  he  continued  able  to  discharge  the  da- 
lies  of  a  knight  Thus  the  two  censors  M.  Livius 
Svlinator  and  C.  Claudias  Nero,  in  B.C.  204,  were 
also  equites ;'  and  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus,  who  was 
depriTed  of  his  horse  by  the  censors  in  B.C.  186," 
badhimsrlf  been  censor  in  B.C.  191.  This  is  also 
proved  by  a  fragment  in  the  fourth  book'  of  Cicero's 
"De  Republica,"  in  which  he  says,  cquitahu,  in  guo 
nffrtgit  tunt  etUm  tenalKs ;  by  which  he  evidently 
means  that  most  of  the  senators  were  enabled  to 
Tote  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata  in  consequence  of 
Iheir  belonging  to  the  equestrian  centuries.  But 
daring  the  later  times  of  the  Republic,  the  knights 
were  obliged  to  give  up  their  l>orses  on  entering  the 
senate,  and,  conse<i>iently,  ceased  to  belong  to  the 
equestrian  centuries.  This  regulation  is  alluded  to 
in  the  fragment  of  Cicero  already  referred  1  ■>,  in 
which  Scipio  say.t  that  many  persons  were  anxious 
that  a  plebiscitu/>j  should  be  passed,  ordaining  that 
the  public  horj^js  should  be  restored  to  the  state, 
which  decrer.  Aas,  in  all  probability,  passed  ader- 
ward ;  sincr.  M  Niebuhr  observes,*  "  when  Cicero 
makes  Scivi^  speak  of  any  measure  as  intended, 
«re  are  to  i^ippose  that  it  had  actually  taken  place, 
bat,  according  to  the  information  possessed  by  Ci- 
eero,  wu  later  than  the  date  he  assigns  to  Scipio's 
discourse."  That  the  greater  nombo-  of  the  equi- 
tes  eqao  publico,  after  the  exclusion  of  senators 
froffl  the  equestrian  centuries,  were  young  men,  is 
proved  by  a  passage  in  the  work  of  O.  Cicero,  De 
Petitiont  Comulatut.' 

The  equestrian  centuries,  of  which  we  have  hith- 
erto been  treating,  were  only  regarded  as  a  division 
sf  the  army  ;  they  did  not  form  a  distinct  class  or 
onlo  in  the  constitution.  The  community,  in  a  po- 
litieal  point  of  view,  was  only  divided  into  patri- 
eiau  and  plebeians ;  and  the  equestrian  centuries 
were  composed  of  both.  But  in  the  year  B.C.  133, 
I  new  class,  called  the  Ordo  Equestris,  was  formed 
in  the  state  Lj  the  lex  Sempronia,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  C.  Gracchus  By  this  law  all  the  judices 
kad  to  be  chosen  from  those  citizens  who  possessed 
an  equestrian  fortune.*  We  know  very  little  re- 
specting the  provisions  of  this  law ;  but  it  nppears 
mmthe  lex  Servilia  repetundarum,  passed  18  years 
afterward,  that  every  person  who  was  to  be  chosen 
judex  was  required  to  be  above  30  and  onder  60 
years  of  age,  to  have  either  an  equus  publicos,  or  to 
ke  qualified  by  bis  fortune  to  possess  one,  and  not 
to  he  a  senator.  The  number  of  judices  who  v^re 
required  yearly  was  chosen  from  this  class  by  the 
prctor  urbanus.'  , 

As  the  name  of  equites  had  been  originally  ex- 
teoded  from  those  who  possessed  the  public  horses 
lo  those  wtio  served  with  their  own  horses,  it  now 
came  to  be  applied  to  all  those  persons  who  were 
qualified  by  their  fortunes  to  act  as  judices,  in  which 
sense  the  word  is  usually  used  by  Cicero.  Pliny,' 
Indeed,  says  that  those  persons  who  possessed  the 
equei>trian  fortune,  hut  did  not  serve  as  eqoites, 
were  only  called  juHat,  and  that  the  name  of  equi- 
ut  was  always  confined  to  the  possessors  of  the 

3ni  publibi.  This  may  have  been  the  correct  use 
the  term ;  but  custom  bad  long  since  given  the 
aiine  of  equites  to  the  judices  chosen  m  accord- 
awe  with  the  lex  Sempronia. 

After  the  reform  of  SuUa,  which  entirely  deprived 
the  equestrian  order  of  the  right  of  beine  chosen  as 
jidiees,  and  the  passmg  of  the  lex  Aureila  (B.C.  70), 
which  ordained  that  the  judices  should  be  chosen 
from  the  senators,  equites,  and  tribuni  terarii,  the 
iafluence  of  the  order,  says  Pliny,  was  still  main- 


I.  (Lir.,  xiix.,  37.)— S.  (Lit.,  uxix.,  44.)— 3.  (o.  S.)— 4.  (i., 
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tained  by  the  publicani,'  or  farmers  ot  the  pmuA 
taxes.  We  find  that  the  publicani  were  almost  ^■ 
ways  called  equites,  not  because  any  particular  rank 
was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  state  the 
farming  of  the  taxes,  but  be(»ase  the  state  was  not 
aconstomed  to  let  them  to  any  one  who  did  not 
possess  a  considerable  fortune.  Thus  the  publica- 
ni are  frequently  spoken^f  by  Cicero  as  identioa) 
with  the  equestrian  order^  (FU.  Pobmoani.)  The 
consulship  of  Cicero,  and  the  active  part  which  the 
knights  then  took  in  suppressing  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline,  tended  still  farther  to  increase  the  powei 
and  influence  of  the  equestrian  order;  and  "from 
that  time,"  says  Pliny,'  "it  became  a  third  body 
(corpua)  in  the  state,  and  to  the  title  of  SetuUut 
Fopuliuque  Rotiumut  there  began  to  be  added  Et 
Enietlrit  Ordo." 

In  B.C.  67,  a  distinction  was  conferred  upon 
them  which  tended  to  separate  them  still  lartbei 
from  the  plebs.  By  the  lex  Roscia  Othonis,  passed 
in  that  year,  tbe  first  fourteen  seats  in  the  theatre 
behind  the  orchestra  were  given  to  the  equites,* 
which,  according  to  Cicero*  and  Velleius  Patereu- 
lus,*  was  only  a  restoration  of  an  ancient  privi- 
lege, which  is  alluded  to  by  Livy'  when  ho  says 
that  special  seats  were  set  apart  in  the  Circus  Max- 
imus  for  the  senators  and  equites.  They  also  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  wearing  the  clavus  angustus 
(tid.  Clatdb,  p.  265),  and  subsequently  obtained 
the  privilege  of  wearing  a  gold  ring,  which  was 
originally  confined  to  tjie  equites  eqao  publico. 

The  number  oi  equites  increased  greatly  under 
the  early  emperors,  and  all  persons  were  admitted 
into  the  order,  provided  they  possessed  the  requisite 
property,  without  any  inquiry  into  their  character, 
or  into  the  free  birth  of  their  father  and  grandfather, 
which  had  always  been  required  by  the  censors  un- 
der the  Republic.  Property  became  now  the  only 
qualification  ;  and  the  order,  in  consequence,  grad- 
ually began  to  lose  all  the  consideration  which  il 
had  acquired  during  the  later  times  of  the  Repub 
lie.  Thus  Horace  says,  with  no  small  degree  ol 
contempt, 

"  Si  quadringentit  tcx  *eptem  milia  detmit, 
PUbs  en*."* 

Augustus  formed  a  select  class  of  equites,  coft. 
sisting  of  those  equites  who  possessed  Vhe  property 
of  a  senator,  and  the  old  requirement  of  free  birth 
up  to  tbe  grandfather.  He  permitted  this  class 
to  wear  the  lotus  clams,'  and  also  allowed  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  lo  be  chosen,  from  them  as 
well  as  the  senatoi%,  and  gave  them  the  option,  at 
the  termination  of  their  office,  to  remain  in  the  sen- 
ate or  return  to  the  equestrian  order."  This  class 
of  knights  was  distinguished  by  the  special  title 
illutiret  (sometimes  insigncs  and  tplendidi)  tquUet 
Romani." 

The  formation  of  this  distinct  class  tended  to 
lower  the  others  still  more  in  public  estimation.  In 
the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  an  attempt 
was  made  to  improve  the  order  by  requiring  the  old 
qualifications  of  free  birth  up  to  the  grandfather, 
and  by  strictly  forbidding  any  one  to  wear  the  gold 
ring  unless  he  posaess^l  this  qualification.  This 
regulation,  however,  was  of  little  avail,  as  the  em- 
perors irequently  admitted  freedmen  into  the  eques- 
trian order."  When  private  persons  were  no  longei 
appointed  judices,  the  necessity  for  a  distinct  class 
in  the  community,  like  the  equestrian  order,  ceased 
entirely;  and  tbe  gold  ring  came  at  length  to  be 
worn  by  all  free  citizens.    Even  slaves,  after  their 
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loauiimission,  were  allowed  to  wear  it  by  special 
permission  from  the  emperor,  which  appears  to  have 
been  usually  granted,  provided  tlie  patroniis  con- 
■ented.' 

Having  thus  traced  the  history  o(  tite  equestrian 
order  to  its  final  extinction  as  a  distinct  class  in  the 
community,  we  must  now  return  to  the  equites 
equo  publico,  who  forme<Ltbe  18  equestrian  centu- 
ries. This  class  still  existed  during  the  latter  years 
of  the  llepublic,  but  had  entirely  ceased  to  serve  as 
barse- soldiers  in  the  army.  The  cavalry  of  the 
Roman  legions  no  longer  consisted,  as  in  the  time 
of  Polybius,  of  Roman  equites,  but  their  place  was 
supplied  by  the  cavalry  of  the  allied  states.  It  is 
evident  <tbat  C.<esar,  in  his  Gallic  wars,  possessed  no 
Roman  cavalry.*  When  he  went  to  an  interview 
with  Ariovistus,  and  was  obliged  to  take  cavalry 
with  him,  we  are  told  that  be  did  not  dare  to  trust 
his  safety  to  the  Gallic  cavalry,  and  therefore 
mounted  his  legionary  soldiers  upon  their  horses.' 
The  Roman  equites  are,  however,  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Gallic  and  civil  wars,  but  never  as 
common  soldiers  ;  they  were  officers  attached  to 
the  staff  of  the  general,  or  commanded  the  cavalry 
of  the  allies,  or  sometimes  the  legions.* 

After  the  year  B.C.  50,  there  were  no  censors  in 
the  state,  and  it  would  therefore  follow  that  for 
some  years  no  review  of  the  body  took  place,  and 
that  the  vacancies  were  not  filled  up.  When  Au- 
gustus, however,  took  upon  himself,  in  B.C.  29, 
the  prsefectura  morum,  he  fijequently  reviewed  the 
troops  of  equites,  and  restored,  according  to  Sueto- 
nius,' the  long-neglected  custom  of  the  solemn 
procession  (Iranneetio) ;  by  which  we  are  probably 
to  understand  that  Augustus  connected  the  review 
of  the  knights  {recognilio)  with  the  annual  procession 
(transveclio)  of  the  15th  of  July.  From  this  lime 
hese  equites  formed  an  honourable  corps,  from 
which  all  the  higher  officers  in  the  army*  and  the 
chief  magistrates  in  the  state  were  chosen.  Ad- 
mission into  this  body  was  equivalent  to  an  intro- 
duction into  public  life,  and  was  therefore  esteemed 
a  great  privilege;  whence  we  find  it  recorded  in 
inscriptions  that  such  a  person  was  tquo  publieo  ho- 
noraltu,  exoruatua,  &c.,  by  the  emperor.'  If  a 
young  man  was  not  admitted  into  this  body,  he  was 
excluded  from  all  civil  offices  of  any  importance, 
except  In  municipal  towns ;  and  also  from  all  rank 
in  the  army,  with  the  exception  of  centurion. 

All  those  equites  who  were  not  employed  in  ac- 
tual service  were  obliged  to  reside  at  Rome,'  where 
they  were  allowed  to  fill  the  lower  magistracies, 
which  entitled  a  person  to  admission  into  the  sen- 
ate. They  were  divided  into  six  turme,  each  of 
which  was  commanded  by  an  officer,  who  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  inscriptions  as  Semr  equitum 
Rom.,  turmt  i.,  ii.,  dec,  or,  commonly,  Sevir  tumut. 


Coin  or  Commodus.* 
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or  Sevir  lumuntm  equitum  Romanorum  Frosn  ti» 
time  that  the  equites  bestowed  the  title  'j{  prineipet 
juvenlutis  upon  Caius  and  Lucius  Cesar,  the  grand- 
sons of  Augustus,'  it  became  the  custom  to  coniet 
this  title,  as  well  as  that  of  Sevir,  upon  the  proba- 
ble successor  to  the  throne,  when  he  first  entered 
into  public  life  and  was  presented  with  an  equu 
publicus.* 

The  practice  of  filling  all  the  higher  offices  in  Ilia 
state  from  these  equites  appears  to  have  continued 
as  long  as  Home  was  the  centre  of  the  govemmeiu 
and  the  residence  of  the  emperor.  They  are  meo> 
tioned  in  the  time  of  Severus'  and  of  Caracalla,* 
and  perhaps  later.  After  the  time  of  Diocletian, 
the  equites  became  only  a  city  guard,  under  the 
command  of  the  Prsfectus  Vigilum  ;  but  they  still 
retained,  in  the  time  of  Valentinianus  and  Valens, 
A.D.  364,  the  second  rank  In  the  city,  and  were 
not  subject  to  corporeal  pimishment.* 

The  preceding  account  of  the  equites  has  been 
principally  taken  from  the  essay  of  Zumpt  already 
referred  to ;  to  which,  and  to  the  valuable  work  of 
Marquardt,  Hiiloria  Equitum  Romanorum  libri  iv., 
Berlin,  1840,  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  fuller  ex- 
planation of  those  points  which  have  been  necessa- 
rily treated  with  brevity  in  this  article.  Respecting 
the  Magiiter  Equitum,  vid.  Dictatok,  p.  361. 

EQUULEUS  or  ECUhEUS  was  an  instrument 
of  torture,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  so 
called  because  it  was  in  tlie  form  of  a  horse.  Wa 
have  no  description  of  its  form  given  by  any  of  tba 
ancient  writers,  but  it  appears  not  to  have  differed 
greatly  from  the  crux.*  It  appears  to  have  been 
commonly  used  at  Rome  in  taking  the  evidence  of 
slaves.' 

•EQUUS  (Iffirof),  the  Horse.  The  native  coun. 
try  of  this  animal  is  unknown.  The  Horse  waa 
highly  esteemed  among  the  Egyptians,  who  appeal 
to  have  had  an  excellent  breed,  and,  besides  th064 
required  fur  the  army  and  private  use,  many  were 
sold  to  foreign  traders  who  visited  the  country.' 
Among  the  Greeks,  the  public  games,  where  racing 
formed  so  conspicuous  a  part,  always  induced  great 
attention  to  be  paid  to  this  noble  animal.  The 
Greek  horse  appears  to  have  been  quite  small  in 
size,  if  any  idea  can  be  formed  of  its  proportions 
from  the  tos-reliefs  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
forming  part  of  the  Elgin  marbles.  Flaxman  speaka 
in  terms  of  high  eulogium  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  steeds  are  represented  by  the  artist.  "  The 
beholder,"  he  remarits.  "  is  charmed  with  the  deer- 
like  lightness  and  elegance  nf  their  make ;  and, 
although  the  relief  is  not  above  an  inch  from  the 
background,  and  they  are  so  much  smaller  than 
nature,  we  can  scarcely  suffer  reason  to  persuade 
us  that  they  are  not  alive."  Horses  were  sold  in 
Attica  for  comparatively  high  prices,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  utility,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
them,  but  from  the  disposition  of  the  Athenians  to 
extravagance  and  display :  while  the  knights  kept 
expensive  horses  for  military  service  and  proces- 
sions at  the  festivals,  and  while  men  of  ambition 
and  high  rank  trained  them  for  the  games  and 
races,  there  arose,  particularly  amcng  the  young 
men,  an  excessive  passion  for  horses,  of  which 
Aristophanes  gives  an  example  in  the  Clouds,  and 
which  is  recorded  by  several  ancient  writers,  so 
that  many  persons  were  impoverished  by  keepicf 
them.    The  price  of  a  common  horse  was  thr(i« 


.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  3. — Monom.  Ancjr.)— 3.  (Capitol.,  H 
Anton.  Phi  .,  0.— Lanipriii.,  Comraud.,  1.)— 3.  (Cniter,  Inicrip., 
p.  1(X)I,5.-  Papinian  in  Dig.  W,  tit.  1,  s.  43  )-  I.  (Grotrr.  Ik 
379,  7.)- 5.  (Cod.  Theodoit,  8,  lit.  3«.)— 6.  (Cic,  Pro  Mil .  e. 
31,  conipanjd  with  "carta  crux,*'  c.  33.} — 7.  (Vui.  Sii{aiUD«t,  D* 
Jadicita,  lii.,  17.— Mogiua.  "  De  Eqnuleu,**  in  Salleiixre*4  Nwv. 
Theaanr.  Ant.  Rom.,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  IStl,  *c.)— 4i.  I\\'ilk'nai>tt'> 
EfTptiana,  vol.  i ,  p.  30,  Sd  aeria*.) 
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fc-oas ;  but  a  good  saddle-horse,  or  a  horse  for  ran- 
Bidg  in  chariot-races,  according  to  Aristophanes, 
eost  twelve  minas.  Sometimes,  however,  fashion, 
or  fancy  for  horses,  raised  their  price  beyond  all 
limits.  Thus  thirteen  talents  were  given  for  Bu- 
iseplialus.'  The  Romans,  if  nature  had  not  furnished 
(he  horses  with  a  proud  and  lofty  action,  used  to  tie 
ralleis  of  wood  and  weights  to  their  pastern  joints, 
'a  compel  them  to  lift  their  feet,  a  practice  particu- 
•rly  repaired  to  go  safely,  skilfully,  and  with  ease 
io  the  rider,  in  the  amble.  This  was  the  favourite 
pace  with  the  Romans.  The  Greeks  tried  their 
horses  by  a  bell,  and  other  loud  and  sudden  noises. 
8acb  horses  as  were  worn  out,  and  unfit  to  serve 
with  the  troops,  were  tumod  out,  and,  as  a  mark  of 
dismission,  were  branded  in  the  jaw  with  the  figure 
of  a  circle  or  a  wheel.  Virgil  says  I'  at  the  fleet- 
est steeds  among  the  Greeks  came  Irora  Epirus; 
the  studs  of  Corinth,  however,  were  also  remark- 
able for  their  excellence,  and  the  breed  was  traced 
back  by  the  register-books  to  Pegasus.  It  was  cus- 
tomary to  mark  horses  of  this  breed  with  a  koppa 
on  the  shoulder,  whence  the  term  KowaTiat  (sa 
Iinroc).* 

ER'ANOI  {(pavot)  were  clubs  or  societies  estab- 
lished for  charitable  or  convivial  purposes,  or  for 
both.  They  were  very  common  at  Athens,  and 
suited  the  temper  of  the  people,  who  were  both  so- 
cial and  generous.  The  term  ipavof,  in  the  sense 
of  a  convivial  party,  is  of  ancient  date.'  It  resem- 
bled our  picnics,  or  the  German  pikmiks,  and  was 
also  called  Seitrvov  ino  anvpiSoc  or  (tn-d  w/tJoXuv : 
whore  every  guest  brought  his  own  dish,  or  (to  save 
trouble)  one  was  deput^  to  cater  for  the  rest,  and 
was  afterward  repaid  by  contributions.  (Vid.  Deip- 
NON.)  'i'he  clubs  that  were  formed  at  Athens  used 
to  dine  together  at  stated  periods,  as  once  a  month  ; 
and  every  member  was  bound  to  pay  his  subscrip- 
tion, which  (as  well  as  the  society  itself)  was  called 
fyavof,  and  the  members  ipavtaral.  If  any  member 
biled  to  pay,  the  sum  was  made  up  by  the  president, 
ipaixipx'lCi  also  called  vXr/par^c  ipdvov,  who  after- 
ward recovered  it,  if  he  could,  from  the  defaulter. 
TlXr/poOv  Ifiovov  often  means  simply  to  pay  the  sub- 
scription, as  Xeiirtiv  or  iKXeiireiv,  to  maJce  default.* 

There  were  also  associations  under  this  name  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  relief,  resembling  in  some  de- 
gree our  friendly  or  benefit  societies ;  but  with  this 
essential  difference,  that  the  relief  which  they  af- 
forded was  not  (as  it  is  with  us)  based  upon  any 
calculation  of  natural  contingencies,  but  was  given 
fro  re  nata,  to  such  poor  members  as  stood  in  need 
of  it.  The  Athenian  societies  do  not  appear  to  have 
kept  up  a  common  ftind  by  regular  subscriptions, 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  sum  which  each  mem- 
ber was  expected  to  advance,  in  case  of  need,  was 
pretty  well  understood.  If  a  man  was  reduced  to 
poverty,  or  in  distress  for  money  from  any  cause,  he 
applied  to  the  members  of  his  club  for  assistance ; 
this  was  called  ovXAI/ccv  Ifmvov :  those  who  advan- 
ced it  were  said  tpavl^iv  air^  :  the  relief  was  con- 
sideied  as  a  loan,  repayable  by  the  borrower  when 
in  better  circumstances.  Isteus*  reckons  among  the 
assets  of  a  person,  i^  ipavuv  i^X^/iara  eiairenpay/u- 
va,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  each  contributor 
was  entitled  to  recover  the  sum  he  had  lent.  For 
the  recovery  of  such  loans,  and  for  the  decision  of 
other  disputes,  there  were  epaviKol  dlxai,  in  which 
a  summary  and  equitable  kind  of  justice  was  ad- 
ministered. Plato*  disapproved  of  lawsuits  in  such 
Blatters,  and  would  not  allow  them  in  his  Republic. 

Salroasius  contends  that,  wherever  the  term  Ipa- 

I.  (BSeUi,  Pnbl.  Econ.  of  Athanj,  vol.  i.,  p.  101,  tnuul.)— S. 
Illilcfaell  ul  AriMoph.,  Nob.,  33.)— 1.  (Hax,  0<l.,i.,SM.)— 4. 
(DouMth.,  c.  Aphob.,  821 ;  c.  Meid.,  M7 ;  e.  Aristag.,  77(.)— & 
'DeHtgn  Hziod.,  *M  v-«  (L«f .,  zi.,  p.  MS.) 


voc  is  applied  to  an  established  society,  it  meaiw 
only  a  convivial  club,  and  that  there  were  no  regu- 
lar associations  for  the  purposes  of  charity ;  bat 
others  have  held  a  different  opinion.'  It  is  not 
probable  that  many  permanent  societies  were  form 
ed  with  the  sole  view  of  feasting.  We  know  that 
at  Athens,  as  well  as  in  the  other  Grecian  Repub- 
lics, there  were  clubs  for  various  purposes,  political 
as  well  as  social ;  the  members  of  which,  would 
naturally  meet,  and  dine  together  at  certain  periods 
Such  were  the  religious  companies  (■9taaot),  the 
commercial  (i/ivopiKoi),  and  some  others.'  Unions 
of  this  kind  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  irai- 
piai,  and  were  often  converted  to  mischievous  ends, 
such  as  bribery,  overawing  the  public  assembly,  or 
influencing  courts  of  justice.'  In  the  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  friendly  societies,  under  the  name 
of  Ipavoi,  were  frequent  among  the  Greek  cities, 
but  were  looked  on  with  suspicion  by  the  emperors 
as  leading  to  political  combinations.*  The  gitds,  or 
fraternities  for  mutual  aid,  among  the  ancient  Sax- 
ons, resembled  the  Ipavoi  of  the  Greeks.*  Com- 
pare also  the  iyanal,  or  love-feasts  of  the  early 
Christians. 

The  word  Ipavof  is  often  used  metaphorically,  to 
signify  any  contributions  or  friendly  advance  of 
money. 

*EREBINTHUS  {ipi6iveoi),  a  sort  of  small  pea 
or  vetch.  Chickpea.  "  Of  the  three  species  or  vari- 
eties of  the  ipeSivBoc  noticed  by  Dioscorides,  the 
only  one  that  can  be  satisfactorily  determined,"  ob- 
serves Adams,  "  is  the  xpidf,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  Cicer  ariitanum."* 

•ERETRIA  TERRA  {•Eptrpiac  717),  Erefian 
Earth,  an  impure  argil,  of  a  snow-white  colour,  ob- 
tained near  the  city  of  Eretria,  in  Eunoea.' 

ERGA'STULUM  was  a  private  prison  attached 
to  most  Roman  farms,  called  career  nuticiu  by  Ju- 
venal,* where  the  slaves  were  made  to  work  in 
chains.  It  appears  to  have  been  usually  under 
ground,  and,  according  to  Columella,'  ought  to  be 
lighted  by  narrow  windows,  which  should  be  too 
high  from  the  ground  to  be  touched  by  the  hand. 
The  slaves  confined  in  an  ergastulum  were  also 
employed  to  cultivate  the  fields  in  chains."  Slaves 
who  had  displeased  their  masters  were  punished  by 
imprisonment  in  the  ergastulum ;  and  in  the  same 
place  all  slaves  who  could  not  be  depended  upon,  or 
were  barbarous  in  their  habits,  were  regulariy  kept. 
A  trustworthy  slave  had  the  care  of  the  ergastulum, 
and  was,  therefore,  called  crgattulariut."  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,"  these  prisons  arose  in  consequence 
of  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Romans,  and  the 
great  number  of  barbarous  slaves  who  were  em- 
ployed to  cultivate  the  conquered  lands.  In  the 
time  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  many  enactments 
were  made  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  slaves  ; 
and,  among  other  salutary  measures,  Hadrian  abol- 
ished the  ergastula,  which  must  have  been  liable  to 
great  abuse  in  the  hands  of  tyrannical  masters." 
For  farther  information  on  the  subject,  vid.  Brisso- 
nius,  Anliq.  Select.,  ii.,  9. — Lipsius,  Elect.,  ii.,  15. 
Opera,  vol.  i.,  p.  317,  &c. — Gottling,  Gesch.  der  Rom 
StacUn.,  p.  I3S. 

*ERrCA  (ipiKii  or  iptUij),  the  Tree-heath,  « 
Erica  arborea,  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  and  D> 
oscorides.'* 


1.  (Vid.  Salmu.,  De  Uiurii,  c.  3. — Obi.  ad  hu  Att.  1 1  Ruia, 
uid  Herald.,  Animadr.  in  Sal.,  referred  to  in  Meier*i  Att.  Pruc. 
p.  MO.)— 2.  (BSckh,  PnbL  Econ.  of  Atheni,  i.,  p.  328, 128.)— 3 
(Thucjrd.,  ili.,  82.— Demoeth.,  De  Coron.,  329.- Thirlnall,  Gr. 
Hist.,  Tol.  ir.,  p.  36.)— 4.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  t.,  93,  M.)— ».  (Tunier'f 
Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Siioni,  ir.,  10.)— 6.  (Theop'nrut  H.  P.,  Tiii., 
1.— Dioocor.,  ii.,  126. — Adams,  Appeml.,  a.  T.) — 7.  (Diuacor.,  y., 
170.)— 8.  (liv.,  24.J— 9.  (i.,  6.)— 10.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,iTiii.,7,H - 
Flor.,  iii.,  19.)— 11.  (Colnm.,  i.,  B.)-12.  (Tib.  Gracch.,  8.)— 13 
(Span.,  Hadr.,  18.  compared  with  Gaina,  i.,  S3.)— 14  (Tl<> 
phnst..H.P.  i..t3-  ix..  II.— Dua>M',i.,47  ) 
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KltrCIUS  was  a  military  engine,  full  of  sharp 
spikes,  wbicli  was  placed  by  the  gate  of  the  camp 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  enemy.^ 

♦KRIN'EUS  {ipivtdi),  the  Wild  Fig-tree,  or  Fiau 
Cariea,  L.    {Vid.  Ficdb.)* 

*ERI'NTTS  (fpivof),  according  to  Sprengel,  tho 
Campanula  Erinut.  Matthiolus  and  Baohio,  how- 
ever, are  quite  undecided  about  it.* 

*EPIO*OPON  AENAPON,  the  Cotton-tree,  or 
tiettypium  arboreum.  ,  Virgil  is  supposed  to  allude 
tn  it  in  the  following  line:  "  Quid  nemora  JEthiofum, 
n-olli  cancntia  lanaV* 

•ERODIUS,  the  Heron.    (FjA  Arbba.) 

EROTIA  or  EROTIDIA  (;'EpuTui  or  'EparUia) 
was  the  most  solemn  nf  all  the  festivals  celebrated 
in  the  Boeotian  town  of  Thespis.  It  took  place 
every  fifth  year,  and  in  honour  of  Eros,  the  princi- 
pal divinity  of  the  Thespians.  Respecting  the  par- 
ticulars nothing  is  known,  except  that  it  was  sol- 
emnized with  contests  in  music  and  gymnastics.' 
The  worship  of  Eros  seems  to  have  been  establish- 
ed at  Thespis  from  the  earliest  times ;  and  the  an- 
cient symbolic  representation  of  the  god,  a  rude 
stone  l.apyo(  Xidof),  continued  to  be  looked  upon 
with  particular  reverence,  even  when  sculpture  had 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  among  the 
Greeks.' 

♦ERU'CA,  I.  a  species  of  Palmer  or  Cank- 
er-worm, very  injurious  to  trees,  the  leaves  and 
blossoms  of  which  it  eats  completely  off.  This 
scourge  of  vegetation  is  produced,  according  to 
Pliny,  during  a  humid  season,  and  one  only  moder- 
ately warm.' 

'II.  The  herb  Rocket,  or  Bratsica  Eruca,  the 
same  with  the  dio/iov  of  the  Greeks.  The  seed 
were  used  by  the  ancients  as  a  condiment  in  food, 
lod  were  employed  in  place  of  mustard  in  Iberia. 
They  were  ^o  used  as  an  aphrodisiac.  Dioscori- 
des*  and  PJiny'  maxe  mention  of  two  kinds,  the  jo- 
hivum  and  agreste,  the  latter  being  the  wild  kind. 
Sibthorp  found  this  plant  at  Athens,  and  also  among 
the  vineyards  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. — 
The  Greek  name  diuiiav  comes  from  ev,  and  (u/io;, 
"  broth,"  indicating  its  being  employed  in  seasoning 
broth ,  the  Latin  appellation  is  explained  by  Pliny, 
with  reference  to  the  pungent  properties  of  liocket, 
"  quod  veliicando  linguam  quasi  erodat." 

*E11VUM,  the  Tare,  or  Ervum  Ervilia,  the  same 
with  the  Greek  4po6of.  The  ancient  writers  speak 
of  two  kinds,  the  tativum  and  tyhestre.  Dioscori- 
des"  subdivides  the  former  into  the  red  and  the  white, 
from  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  Aristotle,  Columel- 
la," and  Pliny"  make  mention  of  it  as  used  to  fatten 
cattle.  The  modem  Greeks  still  call  it  jxii.,  applying 
this  name  to  both  the  cultivated  and  the  wild  kind." 

•ERYNG'IUM  (ijpvyyiov),  the  herb  Eryngo,  oth- 
erwise called  Sea-hohn  or  Sea-holly.  "  Eryngo," 
says  Woodville,  "  is  supposed  to  be  the  iipiyywv 
of  Dioscorides."'*  Sprengel,  however,  makes  the 
ipiyyiov  of  Theophrastus"  to  be  the  Eryngium  mari- 
(imum,  but  Stackhouse  prefers  the  Eryngium  cam- 
festre.  Sprengel,  in  his  R.  H.  H.,  refers  the  hpiyy- 
tov  of  Dioscorides  to  the  Eryngium  planum,  but  m 
his  edition  of  Dioscorides  he  admits  his  uncertainty 
nbout  the  species." 

*ERYTHROD'ANUM  (ip»ep6ia»av).  "  It  can 
Admit  of  no  doubt,"  observes  Adams,  "  that  the 
Iptifi/xTilavov  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen"  is  the  JRubia 


I.  (C««.,  Bell. CiT.. iii.,«7.— S«lliiit,ap. Non.,  iTiii.,  18.— Lip- 
nut,  Poliorcet.,  T.,  4.)— 8.  (Horn.,  U.,  ti.,  4S3.— Th»ophi««l.,  H. 
P.,  li.,  S.)— S.  (Dioacor..  it.,  89.)— 4.  (Theophnut.,  H.  P.,  ir.,  7. 
— tirg.,  Geor;..  ii.,  ISO.— AJaiM,  Append.,  •.  t.)— S.  (Plui . 
En*.,  ii.,  1.— Paai.,  ix.,  31,  «  3.— Athen.,  liii.,  p.  SOI.)  —  * 
(Paul.,  it.,  ST,  <i  1.— Cempara  Sohol.  ad  Find.,  Olf  mp.,  Tii.,  IM.t 
~7.  (H.  N..  xrii.,  S4.)-8.  (ii.,  170.)-».  (H.  N.,  k.,  I8.)-10. 
(ii..  131.)— II.  (ii..  11;  ti,S.)  — IJ.  (H.  N.,  xmii.,  IS.)  — 13. 
(BiUerbeck,  Floia  Oaaiiea,  p.  188.) -14.  (iii.,  M.)— 1».  (H.  P., 
•i..  1.)— 18   (Adanu,  Append.,  a.  t.)  -17.  (iii.  IN.) 


ttnelorum  vc  dye  6  Madder.  Sprengel  is  disposed 
to  questic  a  whether  the  ipvOiiavov  of  Theophraa- 
tus'  be  the  same,  and  hesitates  whether  to  make  il 
the  Ruina  lucida,  Galium  cnuiaium,  Sm.,  or  the  A»- 
ptrula  odorala.  Stackhouse,  however,  holds  it  alM 
to  be  the  Ru'iia  tinctonim"' 

•ERYTH'ROPUS  (^pvflpoTrovf),  a  bhd  mentioiie^ 
in  the  Ana  of  Aristophanes.'  It  was  roost  |iroii» 
bly,  according  to  Adams,  either  the  Redshank  (5«» 
lopax  calidrit)  or  the  Bilcock  (^Rallus  aqtuUieuM*). 

*ERYTHRON'IUM  (.ipvepdviov),  a  plant,  aboal 
which  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  certain  opinion.  It 
is  most  probably,  however,  what  is  called  Dogs- 
tooth,  or  Erythronium  Dens  Cani*.' 

ERYCTE'RES  (tpvKT^ptt)  was  the  name  g^en  to 
the  Spartan  slaves  who  followed  their  masters  to  the 
wars,  and  who  appear  to  have  been,  in  course  ol 
time,  manumitted.  The  name  is  supposed  by  Miiller 
to  have  been  given  to  them  in  allusion  to  their  duty 
of  drawing  {tpiiuiv)  the  wounded  from  the  ranks.* 

•ESCH'ARUS  {iaxapot),  the  name  of  a  fish  brief- 
ly noticed  by  Athenaeus,  and  called  also  KSptc.  Ron- 
delet  supposes  it  a  species  or  variety  of  Sole,  name- 
ly, Pleurtmeclet  »oUa ' 

ESOPTRON  (iooKTpm)     (YH.  Sfkcui.dk.) 

ESSEDA'RII.    (Kjd.  EssBDA.) 

E'SSEDA  or  E'SSEDUM  (from  the  Celtic  Eu, 
a  carriage*),  the  name  of  a  chariot  used,  especially 
in  war,  by  the  Britons,  the  Gauls,  and  Belgs,'  and 
also  by  the  Germans." 

According  to  the  account  given  by  Cesar,"  and 
agreeably  to  the  remarks  of  Diodorus  Siculus,"  the 
method  of  using  the  essedum  in  the  ancient  British 
army  was  very  similar  to  the  practice  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  heroic  ages,  as  described  by  Homer,  and  ia 
the  article  Cusbdi,  p.  332,  323.  The  principal  diA 
feren<»  seems  to  have  been  that  the  essedum  was 
stronger  and  more  ponderous  than  the  di'^pof ;  that 
it  was  open  before  instead  of  behind  -,  ana  th&t,  in 
consequence  of  these  circumstances  and  the  width 
of  the  pole,  the  owner  was  able,  whenever  he  pleas- 
ed, to  run  along  the  pole  {it  temone  Britanno  exci- 
del"),  and  even  to  raise  himself  upon  the  yoke,  and 
then  to  retreat  with  the  greatest  speed  into  the  body 
of  the  car,  which  he  drove  with  extraordinary  swift- 
ness and  skill.  It  appears,  also,  that  these  cars  were 
purposely  made  as  noisy  as  |)ossible,  probably  by  the 
creaking  and  clanging  of  the  wheete  [ttrepitu  rota- 
rum;^*  Etieda  muUisonora'*) ;  and  that  this  wa» 
done  in  order  to  strike  dismay  into  the  enemy.  Tht 
formidable  British  warriors  who  drove  these  char- 
iots, the  "  car-borne"  of  Ossian,  were  called  in  Latin 
essedarii."  There  were  about  4000  of  them  in  the 
army  of  Cassibelaunus."  Having  been  captured, 
they  were  sometimes  exhibited  in  the  gladiatorial 
shows  at  Rome,  and  seem  to  have  been  great  fa- 
vourites with  the  people."  They  must  have  held 
the  highest  rank  in  the  armies  of  their  own  country; 
and  Tacitus"  observes  that  the  driver  of  the  eta 
ranked  above  his  fighting  companton,  which  was 
the  reverse  of  the  Greek  usage. 

The  essedum  was  adopted  for  purposes  of  con- 
venience and  luxury  among  the  Romans. ••  Cicero" 
mentions  the  use  of  it  on  one  occasion  by  the  t  ribnne 
of  the  people  as  a  piece  of  extravagance ;  but  in 
the  time  of  Seneca  it  seems  to  have  been  mocL 
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■Dore  commjn  ;  for  he'  reckons  the  sound  of  the 
'*  easeds  transcurrentes"  among  those  noises  which 
did  not  distract  him.  As  used  by  the  Romans,  the 
essedom  may  have  differed  from  the  cisiom  in  this, 
that  the  jisium  was  drawn  by  one  horse  (see  wood- 
ant,  p.  257),  the  essedum  always  by  a  pair.  The 
3sscdum  must  have  been  similar  to  the  Covinos, 
except  that  the  latter  had  a  cover. 

*EULAI  {eiXai),  Worms.  ■  This  term  is  used  by 
the  Greek  writers  on  Natural  History  in  much  the 
same  sense,  and  with  the  same  latitude,  as  the 
Latin  term  Yermet  is  applied  by  Cuvier  and  our 
iate  naturalists.  "  The  names  of  worms,  oKuXrii, 
tiXai,-  tKuivi,  in  Greek,  and  Vermes  in  Latin,  were 
employed  by  the  ancients,"  observes  Griffitli,  "to 
designate  certain  animals  which  to  a  certain  degree 
they  suited,  with  much  more  reference,  however,  to 
their  elongated  form  of  body  than  to  the  soilness 
of  their  composition.  But,-  as  we  have  just  seen, 
the  Greeks  had  three  words  for  these  beings,  each 
of  which  had  its  peculiar  signification.  From  what 
Aristotle  tells  us  of  his  oicuXi^f  (a  word,  the  root  of 
which  is  undoubtedly  oxo^iof, '  tortuous'),  it  is  ev- 
ident that  it  applied  to  all  the  animals  which  exhib- 
ited the  form  of  the  common  worm,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, whose  movements  were  tortuous,  whatever 
might  be  the  nature  of  the  change  which  they  were 
subsequently  to  undergo.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  it  was  more  especially  applied  to  the  first  de- 
gree of  development  in  insects,  to  the  state  in 
which  they  appear  on  issuing  from  the  egg  of  the 
parent.  Aristotle  certainly  extends  its  application 
no  farther  than  to  insects.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case  with  .£lian.  In  two  places  of  bis  work  on 
the  nature  of  animals,  where  this  expression  oc- 
curs, he  evidently  intends  the  lundrici,  or  intesti- 
nal worms ;  in  a  third,  it  is  probable  that  he  alludes 
to  the  caterpillar  of  tlie  cabbage-butterfly ;  and  in 
■  fourth,  he  thus  designates,  after  Ctesias,  some  fab- 
ulous animal,  although  he  states  it  to  belong  to  the 
genus  of  those  which  are  nourished  and  engendered 
in  wood.  The  term  tiXai  appears- to  have  been 
also  emj^yed  to  designate  the  form  under  which 
some  insects  exist  for  a  greater  or  less  period  of 
time,  since  we  find  it  applied  to  animals  which  in- 
habit putrid  flesh,  and  also  wounds  and  ulcers.  Its 
extension,  therefore,  was  not  very  great.  XXtm 
likewise  employs  it  to  designate  what,  in  all  proba- 
bility, was  a  larva,  when  he  tells  us  that  in  India  the 
peasants  remove  the  land-tortoises  from  their  shell 
with  a  mattock,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  re- 
move the  worms  from  plants  which  are  infested 
by  them.  Finally,  the  word  lyuv^,  which  is  fre- 
quently used  by  Hippocrates  in  many  of  his  works, 
and,  among  others,  in  his  General  Treatise  on  Dis- 
eases, was  applied  by  him  to  those  animals  which 
are  at  present  known  under  the  denomination  of 
mtettinil  xBormt,  of  which  he  was  acquainted  with 
but  a  small  number  of  species.  Aristotle  has  em- 
ployed it  in  the  same  manner,  as  well  as  .£lian,  eve- 
ry time  that  he  speaks  of  the  substances  which  are 
used  to  rid  dogs  of  the  worms  to  which  they  are 
subject.  The  Latin  authors,  and  Pliny  among  the 
rest,  appear  to  have  restricted  the  word  lumMau 
to  the  intestmal  worms,  and  to  have  rendered  the 
three  Gre<>k  denominations  by  a  single  one,  that  of 
VKrmet,  fi  .'■m  which  it  has  happened  that  the  mod* 
Bins  htr^  been  led  to  the  same  confusion  by  the 
word  womu,  which,  as  well  as  the  French  word 
HTs,  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Latin.  All  the 
<iih<>(  animals,  which  they  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Eaanguia,  meaning  by  that  term  that  they 
had  not  red  blood,  were  divided  into  the  three  class- 
es of  Inteeta,  MoUutca,  and  Zcophyta.  The  term 
Vtrmet  did  not  then  possess  that  undue  extension 
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which  it  obtained  among  the  naturalists  of  tne  laM 
century,  with  whom  it  at  last  comprehended  all  an- 
imals with  the  exception  of  the  Vertebrata,  the  In- 
secta,  and  the  Crustacea.'" 

EUM0LP1DAI  lEiifioTimiai),  the  most  distin- 
guished and  venerable  among  the  priestly  families 
in  Attica.  They  were  devoted  to  the  service  of 
Demeter  at  Athens  and  Eleusis,  and  were  said  to 
be  the  descendants  of  the  Tbracian  batd  Eumolpus. 
who,  according  to  some  legends,  had  introduced 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  into  Attica.*  The  high- 
priest  of  the  Eleusinian  goddess  {lepo^vrrit  or /iva 
Toyuyiif),  who  conducted  the  celebration  of  hei 
mysteries  and  the  initiation  of  the  myslse,  was  al- 
ways a  member  of  the  family  of  the  Eumolpidte,  as 
Eumolpus  himself  was  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  hierophant.'  In  his  external  appearance  the 
hierophant  was  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  cut  of 
his  hair,  a  kind  of  diadem  {arpufiov),  and  a  long 
purple  robe.*  In  his  voice  be  seems  always  to 
have  affected  a  solemn  tone  suited  to  the  sacred 
character  of  his  office,  which  he  held  for  life,  and 
which  obliged  him  to  remain  unmarried.*  The  hi' 
erophant  was  attended  by  four  im/ieXtiral,  one  of 
whom  likewise  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  £u- 
molpide.*  Other  members  of  their  family  do  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  particular  functions  at  the 
Eleusinia,  though  they  undoubtedly  took  part  in  the 
great  procession  to  Eleusis.  The  Eumolpidte  had 
on  certain  occasions  to  offer  up  prayers  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state,  and  in  case  of  neglect  they  might 
be  taken  to  account  and  punished ;  for  they  were, 
like  all  other  priests  and  magistrates,  responsible 
for  their  conduct,  and  for  the  sacred  treasures  in- 
trusted to  their  care.'    (Compare  Eothynb.) 

The  Eumolpidse  had  also  judicial  power  in  rases 
where  religion  was  violated  (irepl  aaeSeiaf').  This 
power  probably  belonged  to  this  family  from  the 
eariiest  times,  and  Solon  as  well  as  Pericles  do  not 
seem  to  have  made  any  alteration  in  this  respect. 
Whether  the  religious  court  acted  independent  of 
the  archon  king,  or  under  his  guidance,  is  un- 
certain. The  law,  according  to  which  they  pro- 
nounced their  sentence,  and  of  which  they  had  the 
exclusive  possession,  was  not  written,  but  handed 
down  by  tradition ;  and  the  Eumolpide  alone  had 
the  right  to  interpret  it,  whence  they  are  sometimes 
called  iitry^Toi.  {Vid.  Ezeoetai.)  In  cases  for 
which  the  law  had  made  no  provisions,  they  acted 
according  to  their  own  discretion.*  Respecting  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  these  religious  courts,  no- 
thing is  known."  In  some  cases,  when  a  person 
was  convicted  of  gross  violation  of  the  public  insti- 
tutions of  his  country,  the  people,  besides  sending 
the  offender  into  exile,  added  a  clause  in  their  ver- 
dict that  a  curse  should  be  pronounced  upon  him  by 
the  Eumolpidse."  But  the  Eumolpids  could  pro- 
nounce such  a  curse  only  at  the  command  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  might  afterward  be  compelled  by  the  peo- 
ple to  revoke  it,  and  purify  the  person  whom  they  had 

•EUPATO'RIUM  {eiiraTupuw'*),  a  plant,  the 
same  with  the  Agrimony,  or  Agrimonia  Eupatorium. 
Another  name  is  Liverwort,  from  its  being  used  in 
complaints  of  the  liver,  and  hence  we  find  it  calleo 
in  Oribasius  finaripiov.    The  name  of  Eupatoriutn 
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m>  giren  it,  acconling  to  some  of  the  ancient 
writers,  Trnm  ihat  of  Milhradates  Eupator,  who  dis- 
eovered  the  medicinal  properties  of  this  plant.'  It 
is  more  probable,  however,  that  it  was  so  called 
from  the  city  of  Eupatoria,  near  tho  river  Amisus, 
in  Pontus,  where  it  grew  abundantly.  Pliny  says, 
that  its  seed,  taken  in  wine,  formed  an  excellent 
remedy  for  dysentery.  The  islanders  of  Zante 
call  it  ^vdxofiTov,  and  the  furks  Cojun  oli.  Sib- 
thorp  found  it  in  t^e  Peloponnesus,  and  also  around 
Byzantium,  and  along  the  road  between  Smyrna 
and  Brusa.' 

EUPATRID^iE  (Eirrorpt'rfai,  descended  from  no- 
ble ancestors)  is  the  name  by  which,  in  early  times, 
the  nobility  of  Attica  was  designated.  Who  the 
Eupatridee  originally  were  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  dispute  ;  but  the  opinion  now  almost  univer- 
sally adopted  is,  that  they  were  the  noble  Ionic  or 
Hellenic  families  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  mi- 
gration, settled  in  Attica,  and  there  exercised  the 
power  and  influence  of  an  aristocracy  of  warriors 
and  conquerors,  pwsessing  the  best  parts  of  the 
land,  and  commanding  the  services  of  a  numerous 
class  of  dependants.'  The  chiefs  who  are  mention- 
ed as  kings  of  the  several  Attic  towns,  before  the 
organization  of  the  country  ascribed  to  Theseus, 
belonged  to  the  highest  or  ruling  class  of  the  Eu- 
patride ;  and  when  Theseus  made  Athens  the  seat 
of  government  for  the  whole  country,  it  must  have 
been  chiefly  these  nobles  of  the  highest  rank  that 
left  their  former  residences  and  migrated  to  Athens, 
where,  after  Theseus  had  given  up  his  royal  prerog- 
atives and  divided  them  among  the  nobles,  they  oc- 
cupied a  station  similar  to  that  which  they  had  pre- 
viously held  in  their  several  districts  of  Attica.  Oth- 
er Eupatridee,  however,  who  either  were  not  of  the 
highest  rank,  or  were  less  desirous  to  exercise  any 
direct  influence  upon  the  government,  remained  in 
their  former  places  of  residence.*  In  the  division 
<^the  inhabitants  of  Attica  into  three  classes,  which 
is  ascribed  to  Theseus,  the  Eupatridse  were  the  first 
class,'  and  thus  formed  a  compact  order  of  nobles, 
united  by  their  interests,  rights,  and  privileges.  The 
first,  or,  at  least,  the  most  ambitious  among  them, 
undoubtedly  resided  at  .Athens,  where  they  enjoyed 
nearly  the  same  privileges  as  they  had  before  the 
union  in  the  separate  townships  of  Attica.  They 
were  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  all  the  civil  and 
religious  offices  in  the  state,  ordered  the  affairs  of 
religion,  and  interpreted  the  laws,  human  and  di- 
vine.* The  king  was  thus  only  the  first  among  his 
equals,  only  distinguished  from  them  by  the  duration 
of  his  office  ;*  and  the  four  kings  of  the  phylee  (fvXo- 
iooiXfif),  who  were  chosen  from  the  Eupatridse, 
were  more  bis  colleagues  than  his  counsellors.* 
The  kingly  power  was  in  a  state  of  great  weakness ; 
and  while  the  overbearing  influence  of  the  nobles, 
on  the  one  hand,  naturally  tended  gradually  to  abol- 
ish it  altogether,  and  to  establish  a  purely  aristo- 
cratical  government  in  its  stead,*  it  produced,  on 
the  other  hand,  effects  which  threatened  its  own 
existence,  and  at  last  led  to  the  entire  overthrow 
of  the  hereditary  aristocracy  as  an  order :  for  the 
commonalty,  which  had  likewise  gained  in  strength 
by  the  union  of  all  the  Attic  townships,  soon  began  to 
feci  the  oppression  of  the  aristocracy,  which  in  At- 
tica produced  nearly  the  same  effects  as  that  of  the 
vatricians  at  Rome.  The  legislation  of  Draco  seems 
to  have  arisen  out  of  the  growing  discontent  of  the 
«ommonalty  with  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  nobles ;" 

I.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiT.,  «.)— 3.  (BiUartwck,  Flora  Claisica,p. 
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but  his  attempts  to  remedy  the  evil  were  mire  cat 

culated  to  intimidate  the  people  than  to  satisfy 
them,  and  could,  consequently,  not  have  any  lastini 
results.  The  disturbances  which,  some  years  adei, 
arose  from  the  attempt  of  Cylon,  one  of  the  Enpatri 
ds,  who  tried  to  overthrow  the  aristociatici;!  gov 
emment  and  establish  himself  as  tyrant,  at  length 
led  to  the  legislation  of  Solon,  by  which  the  politick 
power  and  influence  of  the  Eupatridte  as  an  order 
was  broken,  and  property  instead  of  birth  was  made 
the  standard  of  political  rights.*  But  as  Solon,  like 
all  ancient  legislators,  abstained  from  abolishing  any 
of  the  religious  institutions,  those  families  of  the  Eu- 
patridie  in  which  certain  priestly  offices  and  func- 
tions were  hereditary,  retained  these  distinction* 
down  to  a  very  late  period  of  Grecian  history." 

*EUPHORB'IUM  (ev^ofiiov),  a  plant  belonging  to 
the  genus  Euphorbia,  or  Spurge.  It  grows  wild  in 
Africa,  and  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  King 
Juba,'  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Euphorbia  in  hon- 
our of  his  physician  Euphorbus,  brother  to  Antoni- 
us  Musa,  the  medical  attendant  of  Augustus.*  This 
prince  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  virtues  of  the 
plant,  which  was  in  existence  in  Pliny's  days.* 
The  Euphorbium  was  discovered  by  him  near  Mount 
Atliis.  Its  stem,  according  to  Pliny,*  was  straight 
like  a  thyrsus,  and  its  leaves  resembled  those  cf 
the  acanthus.  Its  odour  was  so  powerful,  that  they 
who  collected  the  juice  were  compelled  to  stand  at 
a  distance.  An  incision  was  made  into  the  stem  by 
means  of  a  pole  tipped  with  iron,  and  the  jniee 
which  exuded  was  caught  in  a  goatskin,  lliis 
juice  became,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  a  gura-rcaio 
resembling  frankincense.  Pliny  spealu  of  it  a*  a 
remedy  against  the  bite  of  serpents.  The  name  of 
this  resin  was  also  Euphorbium.  "  It  is  staled  ia 
the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory,"  remarks  Adams, "  that 
the  Euphorbium  is  got  from  the  species  called  £ic 
phorbia  anliqttorum ;  but  Sprengel  prefers  the  Btt- 
phorbia  maritima."^  Sibthorp  informs  us  that  the 
Greek  fishermen,  at  the  present  day,  use  the  i  u- 
phorbia  Characias  (called  by  them  ^X^iOf )  to  pois  m 
the  fish,  but  that,  when  caught  by  these  mnais, 
they  become  putrid  a  short  time  after  they  are 
taken.* 
EURI'PUS.  {Vid.  AiiPHiTHSATRaii,  p.  63.) 
EUTHYDIC'IA  {cvMixia).  ( Vid.  Dice,  p.  369.) 
EUTHY'NE  {tieivti).  AU  public  officers  at  Ath- 
ens, especially  generals,  ambassadors,*  the  archona 
and  their  assessors,  the  di.'<!teta:,  priests  and  priest- 
esses,'* the  secretaries  of  the  state,"  the  superin- 
tendents of  public  buildings,  tlie  trierarchs,  and 
even  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hundred  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Areiopagus,  were  accountable  for  their 
conduct,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  acquitted 
themselves  of  their  official  duties.  The  judges  in 
the  p()pular  courts  seem  to  have  been  the  only  au- 
thorities who  were  not  responsible,'*  for  they  were 
themselves  the  representatives  of^  the  people,  and 
would,  therefore,  in  theory,  have  been  responsible 
to  themselves.  This  account,  which  officers  had 
to  give  after  the  time  of  their  office  was  over,  was 
called  eidivi],  and  the  officers  subject  to  it,  snrrtXhf- 
voi.  Every  public  officer  bad  to  render  his  account 
within  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  his  office ;" 
and  as  long  as  this  duty  was  not  fulfilled,  the  whole 
properly  of  the  ex-officer  was  in  bondage  to  the 


1 .  ( Ariitot.,  Polit.,  ii.,  9.  —  Dionjn.  Hil.,  Ant.  Rom.,  U  ,  8.- 
.Slian,  V.  II.,  t.,  1S.)-S.  (Wachimuth,  UeUen.  Alterth.,  i-  k 
p.  153.  —  Compare  SchSmann,  Antiq.  Jar.  Publ.  Gnec.,  p.  I0T 
Ac,  and  p.  77,  Ac.)— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xrr.,  7.)— 4.  (Plin.,  1.  &) 
—3.  (1.  c.)— 6.  (1.  c.)— 7.  (Adama,  A^Mnd.,  a.  t.)— 8.  (BiUav 
beck.  Flora  Claiaica,  p.  ISO.)— 8.  (Demonh.  et  JEachin.,  Dt 
Fala.  Leg.)— 10.  (JEachin.,c.  Ctea.,  p.  S«,ed.  Steph.)— 11.  (Ly» 
iaa,  c  Nicom.) — IS.  (Ariatoph.,  Veap.,  S46. — Iludtwak^na 
"  Von  den  Dintat.,"  p.  3S.)  —  U  (Ilarpocrat.,  Said.  «t  PtiM. 
a.  V.  Acyirrat  and  Ewuviii.) 
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ISUTHYNE. 


EVOCATI. 


•Uce .'  he  was  not  allowed  to  trerei  beyond  the 
ftoutiers  of  Attica,  to  consecTate  any  part  of  his 
property  as  a  donarium  to  the  gods,  to  make  his 
will,  or  to  pass  from  one  family  into  another  by 
adoption;  no  public  honours  or  rewards,  and  no 
new  office  could  be  given  to  him.*  If  within  the 
stated  period  an  officer  did  not  send  in  his  account, 
ar.  action  called  lUo/iov  or  iXoyiat  iixri  was  brought 
against  him.'  At  the  time  when  an  officer  submit- 
t^  to  the  tiMvTi,  any  citizen  had  the  right  to  come 
forward  and  impeach  him.  Those  who,  after  hav 
ing  refused  to  submit  to  the  eiMvri,  also  disobeyed 
the  summons  to  defend  themselves  before  a  court 
of  justice,  thereby  forfeited  their  rights  as  citi- 
lens.* 

It  will  appear  from  the  list  of  officers  subject  to 
the  enthyne,  that  it  was  not  confined  to  those  whose 
office  was  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
public  money,  or  any  part  of  it ;  but  in  many  cases 
it  was  only  an  inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which  a 
person  had  behaved  himself  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties.  In  the  former  case  the  scrutiny  was 
conducted  with  great  strictness,  as  the  state  had 
various  means  to  check  and  control  the  proceed- 
ings of  its  officers  ;  in  the  latter,  the  euthyne  may 
in  many  instances  have  been  no  more  thui  a  per- 
sonal attendance  of  the  ez-officer  before  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  to  see  whether  any  charge 
was  brought  against  him.  When  no  accuser  ap- 
peared, the  officer  was  honourably  dismissed  {hvi- 
mituUveaOai*).  After  an  officer  had  gone  throngh 
the  euthyne,  he  became  avci&mo^.' 

The  officers  before  whom  the  accounts  were 
given  were  in  some  plitces  called  eidwoi  or  Xoyts- 
rot,  in  others  eicraarai  or  awiiyopoi.''  At  Athens 
we  meet  with  the  first  two  of  thest  names,  and 
both  are  mostly  mentioned  together;  but  how  far 
their  functions  difi°ered  is  very  uncertain.  Some 
graicmarians*  state  that  Woyiaral  was  the  name  of 
the  same  officers  who  were  formerly  called  n>6moi. 
Snt  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Greek  orators 
ipeak  of  them,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  their 
mactions  were  distinct.  From  the  authorities  re- 
fened  to  by  Bockh,*  it  seems,  moreover,  clear  that 
tl-.e  office  of  the  XoyutTM,  though  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  cvdmoi,  was  of  greater  extent  than 
that  of  the  latter,  who  appear  rather  to  nave  been 
the  assessors  of  the  former  than  a  totally  distinct 
class  of  officers,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  Alt  ac- 
counts of  those  officers  who  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  public  money  were,  after  the  expiration  of 
their  office,  first  sent  in  to  the  Xoyiarai,  who  exam- 
ined them ;  and  if  any  difficulty  or  incorrectness 
was  discovered,  or  if  charges  were  brought  against 
an  ex-officer  within  the  period  of  30  days,  the  far- 
ther inquiry  devolved  upon  the  eiOmoi,  before  whom 
the  officer  was  obliged  to  appear  and  plead  his 
cause.**  If  the  eiidvvoi  found  that  the  accounts  were 
nnsatisfactory,  that  the  officer  had  embezzled  part 
of  the  pubhc  money,  that  he  had  accepted  bribes, 
or  that  charges  brought  against  him  were  well 
founded,  they  referred  the  case  to  a  court  of  justice, 
for  whidi  the  Xoyiarai  appointed  the  judges  by  lot, 
and  ID  this  court  their  herald  proclaimed  the  question 
who  would  come  forward  as  accuser."  The  place 
•■here  the  court  was  held  was  the  same  as  that  to 
which  ex-officers  sent  their  accounts  ti<  be  exam- 


I.  (.Xidi..  c.  Cu«.,  p.  Ml  Sceph.)— S.  (.Eichin  et  Demottb.. 
D*  doron.,  end  2  Tim.,  747.) — i.  (PoUui,  viii.,  M.— Ilench., 
•aid.,  ISXyu.  Mig  ,  s.  r.  'AXoWo"  2'n>.)— 4.  (Demi  nth.,  e.  Meid., 
•.  tIS.)— &  ;D«x.ath.,  De  Coron.,  310.)— «.  iruUuj,  Onotn., 
»1B.,  M  )— 7.  (AT^jtot.i  Polit.,  Ti.,  5,  p.  S13,  ed.  GOttling.)— 8. 
(MtjmA.  Hagn.et  Phoi.,  •. ».  ECflovoi.)— 9.  (SHatth.J^  p.  JOS, 
#«, — Compare  ij.,  p.  301,  and  in  the  Rheia.  Mua.,  1897,  roL  i., 

r.  71,  &c.)— 10.  (Hennaim,  Folit.  Antiq.  of  Greece,  t  IM,  8.)— 
I   (JEaefain.,  c.  Ctei.,  p.  57,  Steph.— Btrmol.  If^B.,  >.  t.  B^ 
Mrt— B<Uer,Aoecd<it.,  p.  SU.a.>  I 


ined  by  the  Xayunai,  and  was  called  tjayiari^t*. 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  n'ft  voi  took  u 
active  part  in  the  trials  of  the  XoyunTfipum :  bo. 
whether  they  acted  only  as  the  assessors  of  the  Xo- 
yunaly  ot  whether  they,  as  Pollux  states,  exacted 
the  embezzled  sums  and  fines  instead  of  tlie  prao- 
tores,  is  uncertain.  The  number  of  the  ev0wo(,  at 
well  as  that  of  the  Jioytarai,  was  ten,  one  being 
taken  from  every  tribe.*  The  h>yiaTai  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate,  and  chosen  by  lot ;  whcthei 
the  c£0wot  were  likewise  chosen  by  lot  is  uncer- 
tain, for  Photius  uses  an  expression  derived  from 
xX^pof  (lot),  while  Pollux*  states  that  the  rCflvvoi 
(/rpixraipoivTat,  sell,  rote  Aoy((rTa<{),wete  like  the  as- 
sessors of  the  arcbons ;  the  tatter  account,  howev- 
er, seems  to  be  more  consistent  and  more  probable. 
Every  eidwot  had  two  assessors  (vdpeipoi).* 

The  first  traces  of  this  truly  democratic  institu- 
tion are  generally  found  in  the  establishment  of  the 
archonship  {apxh  iirtidvvoc)  instead  of  the  kingly 
power,  by  the  Attic  nobles  *  It  was  from  this  state 
of  dependanoe  of  the  first  magistrates  upon  the  or 
der  of  the  nobles  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
regular  euthyne  arose.  Similar  institutions  were 
established  in  several  other  republics  of  Greece.* 

EUTHYNOI  (EiOmm).     {Vid.  Euthyke  ) 

EVI'CTIO.  If  the  purchaser  of  a  thing  was  by 
legal  means  deprived  of  it  {evicted),  the  seller  was 
bound  to  make  good  the  loss  {emclionem  prattare). 
If  the  seller  knew  that  he  was  selling  what  was 
not  his  own,  this  was  a  case  of  dolus,  and  he  was 
bound,  in  case  of  eviction,  to  make  good  to  the  pur- 
chaser all  loss  and  damage  that  he  sustained.  If 
there  was  no  dolus  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  he  was 
simply  bound  to  make  good  to  the  purchaser  the 
value  of  the  thing  at  the  time  of  eviction.  It  waa 
necessary  for  the  purchaser  to  neglect  no  proper 
means  of  defence,  when  an  attempt  was  made  U/ 
evict  him  ;  and  it  was  his  duty  to  give  the  seller  no 
tice  of  the  adverse  claim  {litem  denunciare),  and  te 
pray  his  aid  in  defence  of  the  action.  The  stipulatio 
duplas  was  usual  among  the  Romans ;  and,  in  such 
case,  if  the  purchaser  was  evicted  from  the  whole 
thing,  he  might,  by  virtue  of  his  agreement,  demand 
from  the  seller  double  its  value.' 

EVOCA'TI  were  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army 
who  had  served  out  their  time  and  obtained  their 
discharge  (missio),  but  bad  voluntarily  enlisted  again 
at  the  invitation  of  the  consul  or  other  (wmmander.' 
There  appears  alwa^'s  to  have  been  a  considerable 
number  of  evocati  in  every  army  of  importance ; 
and  when  the  general  was  a  favourite  among  the 
soldiers,  the  number  of  veterans  who  joined  his 
standard  would  of  course  be  increased.  The  evo- 
cati were  doubtless  released,  like  the  vexillarii,  from 
the  common  military  duties  of  fortifying  the  camp, 
making  roads,  &c.,*  and  held  a  higher  rank  in  the 
army  than  the  common  legionary  soldiers.  They 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  in  conjunction  with  the 
equites  Romani,"  and  sometimes  classed  with  the 
centurions."  They  appear  to  have  been  frequently 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  centurions.  Thus  Pompey 
induced  a  great  many  of  the  veterans  who  had 
served  under  him  in  former  years,  to  join  his  stand, 
aid  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  by  the 
promise  of  rewards  and  the  command  of  centuries 
{ordinum").  All  the  evocati  could  not,  however, 
have  held  the  rank  of  centurions,  as  we  read  of  two 


I.  (Andocid.,  Da  Myat.,  p.  37.— Ljrs.,  c  Pdljitrat.,  p.  *7S.)— 
9.  (Phot.,  a.  T.  KSOvvos- — Harpocrat.,  a.  t.  Aoyiffrc/.) — 3.  (Tjii,, 
09  )— 4.  (BSckh,  Suuuah.,  1.  e.— Tittmann,  Onech.  Staatsmf., 
p.  393,  &c.— llcnnann,  Polit.  Antiq.  of  Greece,  If  154.— Scbfi* 
mane,  Antiq.  Jur.  Pub).  Gtkc.,  p.  939,  Ac) — i,  (Pane.,  rr.,  5, 
4.)— 0.  (Ariatot.,  Polit.,  Ti.,  5.— Wacharanth.,  Hellcn.  Alterth. 
I.,  i.,  p.  199.)— 7.  {Dig.  91,  tit.  S.>— 8.  (Dion.,  xW.,  19.)— 9 
(T»cit ,  Ann.,  i.,  3«.)— 10.  (C«».,  Bell.  Gall., Tii.,6S.)— 11.  f Cm 
BeU.  Civ.,  i.,  17.)— ,'1.  (Cca.,  Bell.  Civ  ,  i..  3.1 
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EXEGET.U. 


thunaind  on  one  occasion,*  and  of  their  belonging 
to  certain  cohorts  in  the  army.  Cicero  spealcs  of  a 
Pr^ectiu  Evocatorum.* 

The  name  of  Evocati  was  also  given  to  a  select 
body  of  yonng  men  of  tlie  equestrian  order,  who 
were  apiiointed  by  Domitian  to  guard  bis  bedcham- 
ber.' This  body  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to 
have  existed  under  the  succeeding  emperors,  and 
to  have  been  the  same  as  those  called  Evocati  Av- 
giuti* 

EAAri2rH£  AIKH  {i^ayuyiif  iUv),  a  suit  of  a 
public  niiture,  which  might  be  instituted  against  one 
who,  assuming  to  act  as  the  protector  (xvpiof)  of  an 
Athenian  woman,  married  her  to  a  foreigner  in  a 
foreign  land.  This  was  contrary  to  law,  intermar- 
riage with  aliens  being  (as  a  general  rule)  prohibit- 
ed. In  the  speech  of  DemosUtenes  against  Timoc- 
ratcs,*  the  latter  is  charged  with  having  sold  his 
sister  to  a  Corcyrean,  on  pretence  of  giving  her  in 
marriage.* 

ESAIP£££Q2  AIKH  {Haipiaiot  iUn).  This 
was  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  for  the 
attempt  to  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  his  slave ;  not 
where  the  defendant  claimed  a  property  in  the 
slave,  but  where  he  asserted  him  to  be  a  freeman. 
As  the  condition  of  slavery  at  Athens  incapacitated 
a  man  to  take  any  legal  step  in  his  own  person,  if  a 
reputed  slave  wished  to  recover  his  rights  as  a  free- 
man, he  could  only  do  it  by  the  assistance  of  one 
who  vas  himself  a  freeman.  He  then  put  himself 
under  the  protection  of  such  a  person,  who  was  said 
t(aipeia6ai  or  ii^ipnoBai  airiv  elf  l\tv9epiia',  in 
libertatem  vindicare.  If  the  master  sought  to  re- 
claim him,  he  proceeded  to  take  manual  posses- 
sion, uyetv  airdv  elt  dovXiiav.  A  runaway  slave 
might  at  any  time  be  seized  by  his  master,  either  in 
the  open  street  or  elsewhere,  except  in  a  sanctuary. 
If  the  friend  or  person  who  harboured  the  slave 
meant  to  contest  the  master's  right,  the  proper 
souree  wns  to  go  with  him  before  the  magistrate, 
and  give  security  for  the  value  of  the  slave  and 
costs,  in  case  a  court  of  law  should  decide  against 
bim.  The  magistrate  who  took  cognizance  of  the 
cause  was  the  archon,  where  a  man  claimed  to  be 
a  citizen ;  the  polemarch,  where  he  claimed  to  be 
an  alien  freeman.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  archon  or 
polemarch  to  set  the  man  at  liberty  pendente  lite. 
In  the  suit  that  followed,  the  plaintiff  had  to  prove 
nis  title  to  the  ownership  of  the  slave,  and,  if  suc- 
icssful,  obtained  such  compensation  as  the  jury 
iboee  to  award ;  this  being  a  Tt/t^rAc  iyu",  and  half 
af  the  Tlfoiiui  being  given  to  the  state.^  A  rerdict 
for  the  plaintiff  drew  with  it,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
qaencc,  the  adjudication  of  the  ownership,  and  he 
would  be  entitled  to  take  possession  of  his  slave 
immediately :  if,  however,  the  slave  had  escaped  in 
the  mean  time,  and  evidence  of  such  fact  were  pro- 
duced, the  jury  would  probably  take  that  into  con- 
sideration in  estimating  the  damages. 

If  the  friend,  in  resisting  the  capture  of  the  slave, 
had  used  actuid  violence,  he  was  subject  to  a  6Uti 
^taiav.  And  if  the  toi-dUant  master  had  failed  in 
the  if  StKti,  the  injured  party  might  maintain  an 
action  against  hira  fur  the  attempted  seizure.' 

In  a  speech  of  Isocrates,'  the  defendant,  a  bank- 
er, firom  whom  it  is  sought  to  recover  a  deposite,  is 
charged  with  having  asserted  the  freedom  of  his 
awn  slave,  in  order  to  prevent  his  being  examined 
by  torture  respecting  the  sum  of  money  deposited 


I.  (lb.,  iii.,  88.)— 3.  (ad  Fam.,  iii.,  8,  <i  S.— Compm  Cic.  >d 
f«m.,  IT.,4,  ^3.— Cm.,  Bell.  Cir.,  iii.,  91.— Suet,  OcUit.,  5«.— 
Liptiiu,  De  Milil.  Rom.,  i.,8.)— 3.  (Suet.,  Dom.,  10.)— 4.  (Hy- 
|Jlim,  De  Lira.,  p.  SOT.— Orelli,  Inscrip.,  No.  3495,  133.)— S.  (p. 
7<B.)— e.  (Meier,  Att.  Proo.,  p.  SSO.)— 7.  (Demo«li.,  e.  Theoer., 
ltS8.)— «.  (Lye.,  c.  Panel.,  iS4,  *o.,  with  Heiike'i  note.— De- 
■mth.,  <  Near.,  13S8.— Barpocr.,  a.  t.  'E|ata/««(  aad  'Lyu. 
-Mtiar,  itt.  Proo.,  p.  SM.)— «.  (Trapez.,  Mf.) 
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in  his  hands.   This  is  remarkable  oo  two  accoimw 
first  (as  Meier  observesX  because  it  seems  to  provt 
that  one  not  the  owner  of  the  slave  could  bring  Um 
if  61x11,  if  be  had  an  interest  in  the  matter ;  see- 
ondly,  because  it  was  optional  with  a  man  to  give 
up  h:B  slave  to  the  torture  or  not,  the  refusal  benig 
only  matter  of  observation  to  the  jury ;  and,  thei» 
fore,  it  appears  strange  that  any  one  should  havf 
recourse  to  a  measure,  the  result  of  which  (if  8ii> 
cessful)  would  be  to  deprive  bim  of  his  property. 
EXAUCTORaTIO.    {Yid.  Mittio.) 
EXAUGURA'TIO  is  the  act  of  changing  a  »a 
cred  thing  into  a  profane  one,  or  of  taking  away 
from  it  the  sacred  character  which  it  had  reoctved 
by  inauguratio,  consecratio,  or  dedicatio.     That 
such  an  act  was  performed  by  the  augurs,  and  nev- 
er without  consulting  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  by 
augurium,  is  im;died  in  the  name  itself.'    Temjdes, 
chapels,  and  other  consecrated  places,  as  well  as 
priests,  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the  gods. 
No  consecrated  place  whatever  could  be  emptojred 
lor  any  profane  purpose,  or  dedicated  to  any  otiier 
divinity  than  that  to  which  it  originally  belonged, 
without  being  previously  exaugurated ;  and  prieata 
could  not  give  up  their  sacred  functions,  or  (in  naae 
they  were  obliged  to  live  in  celibacy)  enter  ioto 
matrimony,  without  first  undergoing  the  procees  ol 
exauguratio.* 
EXCE'PTIO.    {Yid.  Actio,  p.  16.) 
EXCU'BI.«.    ( Yid.  Castra,  p.  820.) 
EXCUBITO'RES,  which  properly  mear«  wateti 
men  or  sentinels  of  any  kind,*  was  the  name  mora 
particularly  given  to  the  soldiers  of  the  cohort  who 
guarded  the  palace  of  the  Roman  emperor.*   The^ 
commanding  officer  was  called  trikwtM*  exeuUltr.' 
When  the  emperor  went  to  an  entertainment  at  th* 
house  of  another  person,  the  excnbitcH-es  aniear  to 
have  accompanied  him,  and  to  have  kept  guard  at 
in  his  own  palace.* 
EXEDR£.    (Kill.  Gthnasidh,  House.) 
EXEGETAI  (tfirrral,  interpreters ;  on  this  aad 
other  meanings  of  the  word,  nd.  Ruhnken,  ad  Tiwtm 
Glosear.,  p.  109,  &c.)  is  the  name  of  the  Eunolpi- 
de,  by  which  they  were  designated  as  the  interpiet* 
ers  of  the  laws  relating  to  religion  and  of  the  sacred 
rites.*    (Yid.  Euholpidai. )    They  were  thus,  at 
Athens,  the  only  class  of  persons  who  in  soum 
measure  resembled  the  Roman  jurists ;  bnt  tbt 
laws,  of  which  the  iftryiiTai  were  the  interpretera, 
were  nut  written,  but  handed  down  by  tradition 
Plutarch*  applies  the  term  to  the  whole  order  of  tits 
Eupatride,  though,  properly  speaking,  it  belonged 
only  to  certain  members  of  their  oi^er,  i.  e,  tb* 
Eumolpidn.     The  Etymoiogicum  Magn.,'  in  a& 
cordance  with  the  etymological  meaning  of  the 
word,  states  that  it  was  appKed  to  any  inteipretei 
of  laws,  whether  sacred  or  profane  ;  but  we  know 
that  at  Athens  the  name  was  principally  applied  t« 
three  members  of  the  family  of  the  Eumolpidc,** 
whose  province  it  was  to  mterpret  the  religiooa 
and  ceremonial  laws,  the  signs  in  the  heavens,  and 
the  oracles;  whence  Cicero"  calls  them  religiomm 
interpretet."    They  bad  also  to  perform  the  paaii* 
and  private  expiatory  sacrifices,  and  were  never  ai^ 
pointed  without  the  sanction  of  the  Delphic  oraeta^ 
whence  they  were  called  ThMxfniaTot.^* 

The  name  i^yT/T^f  was  also  applied  to  those  per- 
sons who  served  as  guides  (cicerone)  to  the  visiten 


1.  (Lit.,  1.,  ftS ;  t.,  M. — Dionya  Hid.,  Antiq.  Rom.,  iii ,  p.f0t; 
ed.  SylbQrg.~  Cato  ap.  Feat.,  s.T.  Neqaiiinin.) — S.  (OelUua,  fi, 
7, 4.— Jul.  Capitol.,  M.  Antou.  Philoa.,  c.  4.)— 3.  (Cm.,  BelL 
Call..  Tii.  N.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  8.— Oth.,  8.)— S.  (Suet.,  Clud, 
41.— Ner.,  9.t—t.  (Suet..  Oth.,  4.)— 7.  (Demoath.,  £«•!{.,■, 
1160.)— 8.  (Thef  ,Si.)— «.  (a.  t.)— 10.  (Suidaa,  a.  t.>— 11.  (He 
Lesr.,  ii.,  87.) — li.  (C!oinpare  Potlux,  Onom.,  riti.,  194  and  I8B 
-Plato.  Eulhyphr.,  p.  4,  D.)— 13.  (Timena,  Gloacar ,  »  t.  'K(t- 
vjrof— Compare  Meier,  ■*  De  Booit  Dainut ,"  p.  7.— JtiUar  M 
Jtaehrl.,  Euowil,  p  IM,  Ac', 
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ti  (he  nutst  remarkable  towns  and  places  of  Greece, 
Wm  showed  to  strangers  the  cariosities  of  a  plaoe, 
and  explained  to  them  its  history  and  antiquities.' 

Respecting  the  iSiiyvr^  ot  the  laws  of  Lycurgus 
at  Sparta,  see  Miiller,  Dor.,  iii.,  11,  2. 

EXENGYASTHAI  (ifeyjUBoeaO    (rJAEMOTi.) 

EXERCITCWA  ACTIO  was  an  action  granted 
kv  the  edict  against  the  exercitor  navis.  By  the 
term  navis  was  understood  any  Tessel,  whether 
used  for  the  nivigation  of  rivers,  lakes,  or  tho  sea. 
The  exercitor  navis  is  the  person  to  whom  all  the 
dhip's  gains  and  earnings  (olmentiona  et  redihu)  be- 
kmg,  whether  he  is  the  owner,  or  has  hired  the  ship 
from  the  owner  for  a  time  definite  or  indefinite. 
The  magister  navis  is  be  who  has  the  care  and 
management  of  the  ship,  and  was  appointed  (pra- 
fotittu)  by  the  exereitor.  The  exercitor  was  bound 
generally  by  the  contracts  of  the  magister,  who  was 
his  agent,  but  with  this  limitation,  t&  the  contract 
of  the  magister  must  be  with  reference  to  farther- 
ing the  object  for  which  he  was  appohited ;  as,  for 
instance,  if  he  purchased  things  useful  for  the  nav- 
igation of  the  ship,  or  entereid  into  a  contract  or 
incurred  expense  for  the  ship's  repairs,  the  exerci- 
tor was  bound  by  such  contract :  the  terms  of  the 
master's  appointment  (prapotUio)  accordingly  de- 
termine the  rights  of  third  parties  against  the  exer- 
•itor.  If  the  magister,  being  appointed  to  manage 
the  ship,  and  to  use  it  for  a  particular  purpose,  used 
it  for  a  different  purpose,  his  employer  was  not 
bound  by  the  contract.  If  there  were  several  ma- 
gistri,  with  undivided  powers,  a  contract  with  one 
was  the  same  as  a  contract  with  all.  If  there  were 
several  exercitores,  who  appointed  a  magister  either 
out  of  their  own  number  or  not,  they  were  several- 
ly answerable  for  the  contracts  of  the  magister. 
The  contracting  party  might  have  bis  action  either 
against  the  exercitor  or  the  magister,  so  long  as  the 
magister  continued  to  be  such. 

A  party  might  have  an  action  ex  delicto  against 
ar.  exercitor  in  respect  of  the  act  either  of  the  ma- 
gister or  the  sailors,  but  not  on  the  contract  of  the 
sailors.  If  the  magister  substituted  a  person  in  his 
lliaoe,  though  he  was  forbidden  to  do  so,  the  exer- 
eitor would  still  be  bound  by  any  proper  contract 
of  such  person. 

The  term  Nauta  properly  applies  to  all  persons 
who  are  engaged  in  navigating  a  ship ;  bat  in  the 
Praetor's  Edict*  the  term  Nauta  means  Exereitor 
(fin  nanem  extrccl). 

(Dig.  U,  tit.  1.— Peckios,  in  7V«.  Dig.  et  Cod. 
td  Rem  NtaUieamvertmenlet  Comment. — Abbott  on 
Bkippmg,  Index,  Exereitor  Navit.') 

EXE'RCITUS.    (VtUAsMv.) 

EXETASTAI  ('EfeTa<rrai)  were  commissioners 
sent  out  by  the  Athenian  people  to  astertain  wheth- 
er there  were  as  many  mercenaries  as  the  generals 
reported.  It  appears  to  have  been  no  uncommon 
plan  for  the  commanders,  who  received  pay  for 
troops,  to  report  a  greater  number  than  they  pos- 
sessed, in  order  to  receive  the  pay  themselves ;  in 
which  case  they  were  said  "  to  draw  pay  for  empty 
places  in  the  mercenary  force"  (juoBo^pttv  h>  tv 
fevtK^  Ktvalc  x'^P<^)-  1^6  commissionere,  how- 
ever, who  were  sent  to  make  inquhnes  into  the 
matter,  oflen  allowed  themselves  to  be  bribed.* 
This  name  was  also  probably  given  to  commission- 
ers who  were  appointed  to  investigate  other  matters. 

EXHERES.    {Vid.  Hbrss.) 

EXfflBENDUM,  ACTIO  AD.  This  action  was 
'■trodaced  mainly  with  respect  to  vindicationes,  or 
ietions  about  property.  '■  Exhibere"  is  defined  to 
be  "fuere  in  publico  potetUUem,  ut  «  jui  agat  ex- 


I.  (Ptoa.,  i.,  41,  t  S.)— t.  (Dig.  4,  tit.  9,  •.  1.)— S.  (JEKhm.. 
#.  CtM.,  p.  5M.)--4.  (Atchin.,  o.  Timatch.,  p.  131.- -De  Fab 
iig.,  p.  339.— RSckh,  PnbL  Eoon.  of  Athens,  L,  p.  389.) 
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periimdi  eit  etfia."  This  was  a  personal  actHM^ 
and  he  had  tbe  right  of  action  who  intended  to  bring 
an  actio  in  /em.  The  actio  ad  exhibendum  waa 
against  a  person  who  was  in  possession  of  the  thing 
in  question,  or  had  fraudulently  parted  with  the 
possession  of  it ;  and  the  object  was  the  production 
of  the  thing  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  examined 
by  the  plaintilf.  The  thing,  which  was,  of  coarse,  a 
movable  thing,  was  to  be  produced  at  the  place 
where  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  legal 
proceedings  respecting  it ;  but  it  was  to  be  taken 
to  the  place  where  the  action  was  tried  at  the  cost 
and  expense  of  the  plaintiff. 

The  action  was  extended  to  other  cases  :  for  in 
stance,  to  cases  when  a  man  claimed  the  privilc^ 
of  taking  his  property  off  another  person's  land, 
that  other  person  not  being  legally  txHind  to  restore 
the  thing,  thongh  bound  by  this  action  to  allow  the 
owner  to  take  it ;  and  to  some  cases  where  a  man 
had  in  his  possession  something  in  which  his  own 
and  the  plaintiff's  property  were  united,  as  a  jewel 
set  in  the  defendant's  gold,  in  which  case  there 
might  be  an  actio  ad  exhibendum  for  the  purpose 
of  separating  the  things. 

If  the  thing  was  not  produced  when  it  ought  to 
have  been,  the  plaintiff  might  have  damages  for  loss 
caused  by  such  non-production.  This  action  would 
lie  to  produce  a  slave  in  order  that  he  might  be  put 
to  the  torture  to  discover  his  confederates. 

The  ground  of  the  right  to  the  production  ot  a 
thing  was  either  property  in  tbe  thin^  or  some  inter- 
est ;  and  it  was  the  business  of  the  judex  to  declare 
whether  there  was  sufiicient  reason  (jmia  ct  prober 
bilie  cotMa)  for  production.  The  word  "interest" 
was  obviously  a  word  of  doubtful  import.  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  a  question  if  a  man  could  bring  this 
action  for  the  production  of  his  adversary's  ao 
counts,  though  it  was  a  general  rule  of  law  that  nil 
persons  might  have  this  action  who  had  an  interest 
in  the  thing  to  be  produced  (mtorum  inlereet) ;  but 
the  opinion  as  given  in  the  Digest'  is  not  fitvoor- 
able  to  the  production  on  the  mere  ground  of  its 
being  for  the  plaintiff's  advantage.  A  roan  might 
have  this  actio  though  he  bad  no  vindicatio ;  a^ 
for  instance,  if  he  had  a  legacy  given  to  him  o( 
such  a  slave  as  Titius  might  choose,  he  bad  a  right 
to  the  production  of  the  testator's  slaves  in  order 
that  Titius  might  make  the  choice;  when  the  choice 
was  made,  then  the  plaintiff  might  claim  the  slave 
as  his  property,  though  he  had  no  power  to  make 
the  choice.  If  a  man  wished  to  assert  tbe  freedom 
of  a  slave  (m  libertatem  nndicare),  he  might  have 
this  action. 

This  action  was,  as  it  appears,  generally  in  aid 
of  another  actioii,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
evidence ;  in  which  respect  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  a  Bill  of  Discovery  in  Equity. 

(Muhlenbruch,  Doctrina  Pandectarum. — ^Dig.  10, 
tit.  4.) 

EXITE'RIA  (HiTvpia)  or  EPEXOD'IA  (tireiodio.) 
are  the  names  of  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered 
by  generals  before  they  set  out  on  their  expeditions.' 
"The  principal  object  of  these  sacrifices  always  was 
to  discover  from  the  accompanying  signs  the  favour- 
able or  unfavourable  issue  of  tbe  undertaking  on 
which  they  were  about  tr  enter.  According  to 
Hesychius,  i(iTvpia  was  also  the  name  of  the  day 
on  which  the  annual  magistrates  laid  down  their 
offices. 

EXOD'IA  ('EfrfAo,  from  *f  and  iSit)  were  ola- 
fashioned  and  laughable  interludes  in  verses,  insert- 
ed in  other  plays,  but  chiefly  in  the  Atellanae.*  It 
is  d'iflicult  to  ascertain  the  real  character  of  the 
exodia ;  but,  from  the  words  of  Livy,  we  most  infei 
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iliat,  although  distinct  from  the  AteJann,  they  were 
elosel;  connected  with  them,  and  never  performed 
alone.  Hence  Juvenal  calls  them  exodium  AtcUa- 
lur,^  and  Suetonius'  exodium  Alellamcum.  They 
were,  like  the  AtellanK  themselves,  played  by  young 
and  well-born  Romans,  and  not  by  tlie  histriones. 
Since  the  time  of  Jos.  Scaliger  and  Casaubon,  the 
exodia  have  almost  generally  been  considered  as 
ihoTt  comedies  or  forces  which  were  performed 
aAer  the  Atellanie;  and  this  opinion  is  founded 
upor  the  vague  and  incorrect  statement  of  the 
scholiast  on  Juvenal.*  But  the  words  of  Livy,  ex- 
odia. eoTueriafabellis,  seem  rather  to  indicate  inter- 
ludes, which,  however,  must  not  be  understood  as 
if  they  had  been  played  between  the  acts  of  the 
Atellans,  which  would  suggest  a  false  idea  of  the 
Atellans  themselves.  But  as  several  Atellans 
were  performed  on  the  same  day,  it  is  probable  that 
the  exodia  were  played  between  them.  This  sup- 
position is  also  supported  by  the  etymology  of  the 
word  itself,  which  signifies  something  ii  Sooi,  extra 
viam,  or  something  not  belonging  to  the  main  sub- 
ject, and  thus  is  synonymous  with  hreiaodiov.  The 
play,  as  well  as  the  name  of  exodium,  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  among  the  Romans  from  Ital- 
ian Greece ;  bat  after  its  introduction  it  appears 
to  have  become  very  popular  among  the  Romans, 
and  continued  to  be  played  down  to  a  very  late 
period.* 

EXO'MIS  (ifuutf)  was  a  dress  which  had  only  a 
sleeve  for  the  left  arm,  leaving  the  right,  with  the 
shoulder  and  a  part  of  the  breast,  free,  and  was,  for 
this  reason,  called  exomu.  It  is  also  frequently 
called  xtriiv  iTepoftuax"^-'  The  exomis,  however, 
was  not  only  a  chitop  {vid.  Tunica),  but  also  an 
ifidrioy  01  rrcpi6?.rii{a.  (Vtii.  Pallidm.)  According 
lo  Hcsychius*  and  .£lius  Dionysius,'  it  served  at 
the  same  time  both  the  purposes  of  a  chiton  and  an 
kimation ;  but  Pollux*  speaks  of  two  different  kinds 
•f  exomis,  one  of  which  was  a  irepitXtiiia,  and  the 
ether  a  ;i;<rMv  inpofuiaxa')^-  His  account  is  con- 
Ibmed  by  existing  works  of  art.  Thus  we  find  in 
ttie  Mus.  Pio-CIement.,'  Hephsestos  wearing  an  ex- 
amis,  which  is  an  himation  thrown  round  the  body 
in  the  way  in  which  this  garment  was  always  worn, 
and  which  clothes  the  body  like  an  exomis  when  it 
is  girded  round  the  waist.  The  following  figure  of 
Charon,  on  the  contrary,  taken  from  Suickelberg, 


1  ftk.,  ri.,  71.)— 1.  (Tib.,  45.)-J.  (Sat.,  iii.,  174.)— 4.  (So«- 
»  0.,  DMlit.,  10.)— S.  (Phot,  et  Ueijrch.,  i.  t.  'Ercpa/i.- Haliod., 
i<tk.on.,  «.,  1.— P«ai..  Ti.,  16,  2.)— a.  («.  r. 'K(u»i(j.)— 7.  (ip. 
Bnsliuh.  %i  II.,  iTiii.,  S9S.)— 8.  (Onom.,  vii.,  48.)— 0.  (Tol.  ir., 
pi.  11.) 
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Dii  Graber  der  HeUentn,  pi.  47,  mpresents  the  ptif^ 

er  ;(irtliv  h  epo/idaxa^Of. 

The  exomis  was  usually  worn  by  slaves  and  work- 
ing people,'  whence  we  find  Hephsstos,  the  working 
deity,  frequently  represented  with  this  garment  in 
works  of  art.*  The  chorus  of  old  men  in  th«  Ly- 
sistrata  of  Aristophanes'  wear  the  exomis,  which 
is  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of  Pollux,*  who 
says  that  it  was  the  dress  of  old  men  in  comic  plays. 

According  to  Aulus  Gellius,'  the  exomis  was  the 
same  as  the  common  tunic  without  sleeves  (dtra 
humenim  lUnnmUs) ;  but  his  statement  is  opposed 
to  the  accounts  of  all  the  Greek  gntnmiarians,  and 
is,  without  doubt,  erroneous.* 

EXOMOS'IA  [ifu/ioaia).  Any  Athenian  citizen, 
when  called  upon  to  appear  as  a  witness  in  a  court 
of  justice  {Kh/Teitiv  or  iKK^tireieiv''),  was  obliged  by 
law  to  obey  the  summons,  unless  he  could  establish 
by  oath  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  case  in 
question.*  This  oath  was  called  i^oitoaia,  and  the 
act  of  taking  it  was  expressed  by  i^o/arvadai*  Those 
who  refused  to  obey  the  summons  without  b<!ing 
able  to  take  the  i^/ioaia,  incurred  a  fine  of  one 
thousand  drachmae  ;  and  if  a  person,  after  promis- 
ing to  give  his  evidence,  did,  nevertheless,  not  ap- 
pear when  called  upon,  an  action  called  Xftiriyiap- 
Tvpiov,  or  pidS^c  iUti,  might  be  brought  against 
him  by  the  parties  who  thought  themselves  injured 
by  his  having  withheld  his  evidence.'* 

When  the  people,  in  their  assembly,  appointed  a 
man  to  a  magistracy  or  any  other  public  office,  he 
was  at  liberty,  before  the  doKt/iaaia  took  place,  tc 
decline  the  office,  if  he  could  take  an  oath  that  the 
state  of  his  health  or  other  circumstances  rendeied 
it  impossible  for  bim  to  fulfil  the  duties  connecte)) 
with  it  {i^d/twaBai  i^f  iipxvvt  or  t^v  ;t«p<n  cviav)  • 
and  this  oath  was  h'kewise  called  t^i^tooia,  or  stm^ 
times  iTTuuoaia." 

EXOSTRA  (iiuarpa,  from  i^uBiu)  was  one  of  the 
many  kinds  of  machines  used  in  the  theatres  of  the 
ancients.  Cicero,"  in  speaking  of  a  man  who  for- 
merly concealed  his  vices,  expresses  this  sentiment 
by  poal  siparium  heluabatur ;  and  then  stating  that 
he  now  shamelessly  indulged  in  his  vicious  practi- 
ces in  public,  says,  jam  in  exostra  heluatur.  From 
an  attentive  consideration  of  this  passage,  it  is  evi 
dent  that  the  exostra  was  a  machine  by  means  ot 
which  things  which  had  been  concealed  behind  the 
siparium  were  pushed  or  rolled  forward  from  be- 
hind it,  and  thus  became  visible  to  the  spectator*. 
This  machine  was  therefore  very  much  like  the 
iKKVKXrifui,  with  this  distinction,  that  the  latter  was 
moved  on  wheels,  while  the  exostra  was  pushed 
forward  upon  rollers."  But  both  seem  to  have  been 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  namely,  to  exhibit  to  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators  the  results  or  consequences 
of  such  things — e.  g.,  murder  or  suicide — as  could 
not  consistently  take  place  in  the  proscenium,  and 
were  therefore  described  as  having  occurred  behind 
the  siparium  or  in  the  scene. 

The  name  exostra  was  also  applied  to  a  peculiar 
kind  of  bridge,  which  was  thrown  from  a  tower  ol 
the  besiegers  upon  the  walls  of  the  besieged  town, 
and  across  which  the  assailants  marched  to  attack 
those  of  the  besieged  who  were  stationed  on  Ihr 
ramparts  to  defend  the  town.'* 


1.  (Phot.,  •.  ».— Sohol.  ul  Ariltoph..  Equil..  8T».)— ».  (MOl 
In,  Aichaol.  dn  Kuiut.,  i  3C«,  «.)— 3.  (1.  6S*.)— 4.  (n.,  118. 
— ».  (vii.,  12.)— «.  (Becker.  Chinlilcf,  ii.,  p.  112,  Ac.)— 7 
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Onom.,  IT.,  128.— Schol.  ad  Ahatopb.,  Aobun.,  ft )— 14:  IV* 
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LSOTAH2  AIKH  (ifovXiK  Hkti).  Tb.  process 
M  called  in  Athenian  law  seems  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally used  as  a  remedy  against  those  who  wrong- 
fully "  kept  others  out"  (i^t'M.civ,  i^clpytiv)  of  real 
property  which  belonged  to  them.'  The  etymology 
of  the  word  indicates  this,  and  the  speeches  of  De- 
mosthenes against  Onetor  furnish  an  example  of  it. 
{Vii.  Ehbatbia.) 

The  iUai  l(oi7jKt  however,  does  not  generally 
■ppear  in  this  simple  shape,  but  rather  as  an  "  actio 
mjuJ^cata,"  or  an  action  consequent  upou  the  non- 
folSlment  of  a  judgment  in  a  previous  suit ;  the  na- 
ture of  which,  of  course,  modified  the  subsequent 
proceedings.  We  will  consider,  first,  the  case  when 
ibe  main  action  had  reference  to  real  property. 
If  a  plaintiff  was  successful  in  an  action  of  this 
sort,  and  the  defendant  did  not  give  up  possession 
by  the  time  appointed,  two  processes  seem  to  have 
been  open  to  the  former.  Thus  he  might,  if  he 
chose,  proceed  at  once  to  take  possession  (tfiSaTci- 
eiv),  and  if  resisted,  then  bring  his  action  for  eject- 
ment ;*  or  he  might  adopt  a  less  summary  process, 
which,  so  far  as  we  c^  understand  the  grammari- 
ans, was  as  follows :  K  the  property  in  question, 
and  which  the  defendant  refused,  afler  judgment 
given,  to  surrender,  was  a  house,  the  plaintlflTbrought 
an  action  for  the  rent  (tUti  tvoixiov) :  if  a  landed 
estate  (xopim),  for  the  produce  (iUt)  Kapjroi).  If 
the  defendant  still  kept  possession,  the  next  step 
was  a  Hkii  oiaiac,  or  an  action  for  the  proceeds  of 
all  his  property  by  way  of  indemnification ;  and  after 
that  followed  the  dUii  ffoiiXi/f .'  The  statement  we 
have  given  from  Hudtwalcker*  rests  mainly  ou  its 
inherent  probability  and  the  authority  of  Suidas ' 
Some  grammarians,  however,  do  not  represent  the 
iUv  KopKov  and  the  iUn  ovaiof  as  consequent  upon 
a  previous  action,  but  as  the/r«/  steps  taken  before 
•  iU',  i^imXtK  was  commenced.  For  a  probable  ex- 
planation of  this,  vid.  Enoikiou  Aikh.  The  question 
now  arises,  What  was  done  if  the  defendant  refused 
to  give  up  possession,  even  after  being  cast  in  the 
iUi)  cfovAijf!  We  are  almost  bound  to  suppose, 
though  we  have  no  express  authority  for  it,  that  a 
plaiotifl'  would,  under  such  circumstances,  receive 
aid  from  fi.o  public  authorities  to  assist  him  in 
ejecting  the  defendant ;  but,  independent  of  this,  it 
appears  from  Andocides*  that  a  defendant  incurred 
the  penalty  of  au/ua  if  defeated  in  a  SU:i  h^oiXti^. 

We  will  now  explain  the  proceeilings  when  the 
main  action  had  no  reference  to  real  property  :  as, 
for  example,  the  iUr)  KaKr/yopia^,  In  which  Meidias 
allowed  judgment  to  go  by  default  (ip^fi^v  u^Xc), 
and  neglected  or  refused  to  pay  the  damages  given 
against  him,  so  as  to  become  VTrepjj/iepof.  Demos- 
thenes,' the  plaintiff  in  the  case,  says  that  he  might 
have  seized  upon  Meidias's  property  by  way  of 
pledge,  but  that  be  did  not  do  so,  preferring  to  bring 
a  dUti  ifovXvf  at  once.  It  is,  of  course,  implied  in 
this  statement,  that  if  he  had  attempted  to  make  a 
seizure,  and  been  resisted,  the  same  process  would 
have  been  equally  open  to  him.  In  fact,  Ulpian* 
informs  us  that  a  Hkii  ISmXiic  was  the  consequence 
of  such  a  resistance  being  made.  Moreover,  in  ca- 
ses of  this  sort.  It  was  peculiarly  a  penal  action ;  for 
the  defendant,  if  cast,  was  required  to  pay  to  the 
public  treasury  a  fine  of  the  same  amount  as  the 
damages  (^  KaradiKti)  due  to  the  plaintiff.*  The 
penalty  of  ari/u'a  also  was  inflicted  till  both  the  fine 
and  damages  were  paid.  Lastly,  Pollux"  uiforms 
us,  tl  i  /th)  <if  iuv7)uivoi  a/t<pu>6riTel  K-HJuaTo^,  6  ih 
lif  imod^KTiv  lxav<  i^ovXiK  5  StKii,  words  which  to 


1.  (Haipocr.,  a.  v.— PoUax,  Onom.,  riii.,  Q5. — BuUmann,  Lex- 
iU  MO,  tnuiil.)— a.  (Etyrool.  Mag.,  'Kf.  i/zn?.— Pollux,  Onom., 
via., SO.) — 3.  (Harpocr.,  a.  r.  Oialas  ii'n;.— Suidai,  Kapmv  Sim.) 
—4.  (p.  l43.).-6.  (1.  c.)— «.  (Iltp!  Muimip/'ji',  p  10,  ID.)— 7.  (c. 
M«id.,MO,SI  >--a(D«iiioith.,c.Meid,}29  11.)— 8.  iDamMtb., 
•  l(ud.,}S8,  II.)— 10  (ri!i.,M) 


Hudtwalcker  seem  obscure,  but  simply  mean  tbai 
if  one  person  claimed  a  property  as  purchaser,  and 
another  as  mortgagee,  or  as  having  a  lien  upon  it; 
tne  dispute  was  settled  by  an  iSavh/c  iUti.  In  suck 
a  case,  it  would,  of  coarse,  be  merely  a  civil  actior 
to  try  a  right. 

EXPEDITUS  is  opposed  to  "  impeAiu*,'"  and 
signifies  unencumbered  with  armour  or  with  baggagt 
(impedimenla).     Hence  the  light-armed  soldiers  in 
the  Roman  army  (p.  104)  were  often  called  the  £31 
pediti  ;*  and  the  epithet  was  also  applied  to  any 
portion  of  the  army,  when  the  necessity  for  haste 
or  the  desire  to  conduct  it  with  the  greatest  facility 
from  place  to  place,  made  it  desirable  to  leave  b» 
hind  every  weight  that  could  be  spared.' 

EXPLORATO'RES.    (Vid.  Specolatoeeb.) 

EXSEQUI^.    (Vid.  FuNus.) 

EXSI'LIUM.     (Vid.  Banishment,  RoMAN.i 

EXSUL.    (Vid.  Banishment,  Roman.) 

EXTISPEX.     (Vid.  Hardspex.) 

EXTRAORDINA'RII  (interpreted  by  Polybm. 
and  Suidas  by  the  Greek  word  'En-jXt'/tTot,  selected) 
were  the  soldiers  who  were  placed  about  the  person ' 
of  the  consul  in  the  Roman  army.  They  consisted 
of  about  a  third  part  of  the  cavalry  and  a  fifth  part 
of  the  infantry  of  the  allies,  and  were  chosen  by  the 
prefects*  Hence,  for  a  legion  of 4200  foot  and  300 
horse,  since  the  number  of  the  infantry  of  the  allies 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  their 
cavalry  twice  as  many,  the  number  of  extraordina- 
rii  woukl  be  840  foot  and  300  horse,  forming  two 
cohorts,  which  are  mentioned  by  Livy  ;•  or,  in  au 
army  of  two  legions,  four  cohorts.' 

From  the  extraordinarii  a  body  of  chosen  men 
was  taken  to  form  a  body-guard  for  the  consul. 
These  were  called  ablecti  (knoXiKToi.).  Their  num- 
ber is  uncertain.  Lipsius  conjectures  that  they 
consisted  of  40  out  of  the  200  cavalry,  and  16S  out 
of  the  840  infantry  of  the  extraordinarii,  ra^'dn^  t  js 
whole  number  of  the  ablecti  in  a  consular  army  80 
horse  and  336  foot.' 


*FABA  (Kvajioi),  the  Bean.  Dioscorides*  makes 
mention  of  two  kinds,  the  Grecian  and  Egyptian 
('EXKriviKOf  and  Klyiimot).  The  Kvafibi  'EA5.i?v«6c 
is  generally  held  to  be  the  Vicia  Faba,  but  there  is 
considerable  difficulty,  according  to  Adams,  in  de- 
termining exactly  the  variety  of  it  most  applicable 
to  the  descriptions  of  the  ancient  bean.  The  most 
probable  opinion  appears  to  be  that  of  Dickson,  who 
thinks  that  the  F(U)a  minor  of  Miller,  namely,  the 
Horse-bean,  answers  best  to  the  descriptions  01 
Theophrastus.'  The  Kvafwt  Alyinnoc  is  the  Ne 
lumbium  speciotum.  Its  edible  root  was  termed 
KoXoicaaia,  and  its  fruit  xiSupiov.  The  ancients 
made  a  kind  of  bread  out  of  beans,  called  dproc  kv- 
tlfiivo!,  or  pani*  ex  faba.  "  Galen  remarks  that 
beans  were  much  used  by  gladiators  for  giving 
them  flesh,  but  adds  that  it  was  not  firm  or  com- 
pact. Dr.  CuUen  notices  the  nutritious  qualities  of 
these  things,  but  omits  to  mention  that  the  flesh 
which  they  form  is  deficient  in  firmness.  Actua- 
rius  states  that  they  are  nutritious,  but  dissuaclw 
from  using  them  freely,  on  account  of  their  flatu- 
lence. According  to  Celsus,  both  beans  and  lentils 
are  stronger  food  than  pease.  Seth  agrees  with 
Galen,  that  the  flesh  formed  from  them  is  flatly 
and  soft.  Galen  directs  to  fry  beans,  or  boil  thesi 
with  onions,  whereby  they  will  be  rendered  lest 
flatulent.""    The  bean  is  said  to  have  come  origi 


1  (Plant.,  Epid.,  i.,  1,  79.)— 3.  (Fcatua,  a.  r.  AdTeliUtio.)— S 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.,  it.,  4.)— 4.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  88,  p.  478,  Caamub.)— » 
(izxiT..47.)— 8.  (Lit.,  xl.,  37.)— 7.  (Lipajna,  De  Militia  Roman* 
\i.  7;t.,S.)— 8.  (ii.,lS7.)— ».(H.P.,Tiii.,».— Id.,C.P.,iii.,«».! 
.   10.  (Adams,  Commentary  on  Paul  of  JSfina,  p.  103.)        ' 
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oalty  horn  Feisia.*  The  Romans  held  it  in  high 
estimation,  and  Pliny  assigns  it  the  first  rank  among 
leguminous  plants.  Pythagoras,  as  is  well  known, 
proscribed  beans,  a  prohibition  which  would  seem 
10  have  been  rather  dietetic  than  physical  or  moral. 
Tlie  abstaining  from  beans  was  also  enjoined  on  the 
Egyptians.  Herodotus  says  that  beans  were  never 
sown  in  any  part  of  Egypt,  and  that,  if  some  hap- 
pened to  grow  there,  the  Egyptians  would  not  eat 
them,  either  crude  or  dressed.  As  for  the  priests, 
adds  he,  they  abhor  the  very  sight  of  tliat  pulse,  ac- 
counting it  impure  and  abftminable.*  The  Pytha- 
gorean prohibition,  therefore,  would  seem  to  have 
been  of  Egyptian  origin. 

FABRl  are  workmen  who  make  anything  out  of 
hard  materials,  as  fabri  ti^narii,  carpenters,  fabri 
<e:arii,  smiths,  &c.  The  different  trades  were  di- 
vided by  Numa'  into  nine  collegia,  which  corre- 
spond to  our  companies  or  guilds.  In  the  consti- 
tution of  Servius  TuUius,  the  fabri  lignarii  (jckto- 
vrf*)  and  the  fabri  ararii  or  fenarii  (;faAiitoni7roi) 
were  formed  into  two  centuries,  which  were  called 
the  centurite /airflm,  and  not /airorum.*  They  did 
not  belong  to  any  of  the  five  classes  into  which  Ser- 
vius  divided  the  people ;  but  the/oiri  tign.  probably 
voted  with  the  first  class,  and  ihe  fabri  <tr.  with  the 
second.  Livy*  and  Dionysius'  name  both  the  cen- 
turies together:  the  former  says  that  they  voted 
with  the  first  class ;  the  latter,  that  they  voted 
with  the  second.  Cicero*  names'  only  one  century 
of  fabri,  which  he  says  voted  with  the  first  class  ; 
but  as  he  adds  the  word  tigiutriorum,  he  must  have 
recognised  the  existence  of  the  second  century, 
which  we  suppose  to  have  voted  with  the  second 
class.* 

The  fabri  in  the  army  were  under  the  command 
of  an  officer  called  prafcctxu  fabrHm.**    It  has  been 
apposed  by  some  modem  writers  that  there  was  a 
iraefectus  fahrOm  attached  to  each  legion  ;  and  thb 
may  have  been  the  case.    No  genuine  inscriptions, 
however,  contain  the  title  of  prsfectus  fabrfim  with 
the  iiame  of  a  legion  added  to  it.    There  were  also 
civil  magistrates  at  Rome,  and  in  the  municipal 
towns,  calied  preefecti  fabrAm ;  but  we  know  no- 
thing respecting  them  beyond  their  name.    Thus 
wo  find  in  Gruier,  Paisr.  Fabr.  RoHiC,"  Pr«f«c- 
Tus  Fabr.  C^er."    The  subject  of  the  preefecti  fa- 
brim  is  discussed  with  great  accuracy  in  a  letter  of 
Hagenbuchius,  published  by  Orelli." 
FA'BULA  PALLIATA.    (Kid.CoiiatDU.p.SOO.) 
FA'BULA  PRJiTEXTATA.    ( Vid.  Couaou, 
p.  300.) 
FA'BULA  TOOATA.    (Vid.  Comcedu,  p.  300.) 
FACTIO'NES  AURIGA'RUM.    { Vid.  CiRcos,  p. 
256.) 

*FAGUS,  the  Beech-tree.    The  name  is  suppo- 
sed to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  fayu,  "  to  eat," 
as  indicating  that  its  fruit  served  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  early  race  of  men.    Thefagus  of  Pliny 
is  the  same  with  that  of  Virgil,  both  writers  mean- 
ing the  beech  ;  but  the  (f^yo;  of  Theophrastus  is  ^ 
species  of  oak.    (Vid.  .iEscdlds.)    La  Cerda  falls 
into  the  mistake  of  confounding  the  fagut  and  ^- 
yoc.'* 
TALA'RICA.    (KttJ.  HisTA.) 
FALCI-DIA  LEX     {Vid.  Leoatdm.) 
FALSUM.    The  crime  of  falsum  was  the  subject 
of  a  Judicium  Publicum,  and  it  was  the  object  of  a 
ex  Cornelia  (passed  by  Sulla),  which  Cicero  also 


I  (F*^  Floro  de  Virple,  p.  lii.)  — J.  (Herod.,  ii.,  37.)— 3. 
Pin:.,  Nnnu,  17.)— 4.  (OreUi.  Inicjip.,  60,  417,  3000,  408(1, 
MSS,  4164.)— «.  (Cie.,  Oi»t.,  48.) -fl.  (i ,  43.)— 7.  (rii.,  59.)— 8. 

S~)e  Ren,  ii..  ii.)—9.  (GSuling,  GeKh.  dzr  RSm.  Staaur.,  p. 
9.)— 10.  (Cm.,  «p.  Cic.  ad  An.,  ix.,  a— BeU.  Civ.,  i.,  84.— 
Vegrt.ii.,  ll.)-ll.  (4»7,7.)-12.  (M5,  »  )— 13.  (Inacrip.,  toI. 
ii.,  p.  9»,  Ac.)- 14.  (Fta,  riore  da  VitgiU,  p.  liii.— Manm  ad 
Virf.,  Eclog.,  I.,  1.) 


calls  testamentaria  and  numaila,'  with  reisrei  ee  t« 
the  crimes  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  law  to 
punish.  The  provisions  of  this  lex  are  stated  by 
Paulus,*  who  also  entitles  it  lex  Cornelia  testa- 
mentaria, to  apply  to  any  person  "  qui  teslamenhim 
quodvt  aXivd  inslrumenlum  falsum  teietu  dolo  msl$ 
scripseril,  recilaveril,  nbjecc-it,  tuppretseril,  amne-it, 
rettgnaveril,  ddevnil,"  &c.  The  punishment  was 
deportatio  in  insulam  (at  least  when  Paulas  wrote) 
for  the  "  honestiores,"  and  the  mines  or  cmcifixioa 
for  the  "  humiliores."  In  place  of  deportatio,  the  ' 
law  probably  contained  the  punishment  of  the  inter- 
dictio  aquae  et  ignis.  According  to  Paulus,  the  Ian 
applied  to  any  instrument  as  well  as  a  will,  and  to 
the  adulteration  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  or  refusing 
to  accept  in  pa3rment  genuine  coin  stamped  with  tbt 
bead  of  the  princeps.  But  it  appears  from  Ulpian 
{sub  titulo  de  poena  legit  Cornelia  tettamentaria)  that 
these  were  subsequent  additions  made  to  the  lex 
Cornelia*  by  various  senatus  consulta.  By  a  sena- 
tus  consultum,  in  the  consulship  of  Statilius  and 
Taurus,  the  penalties  of  the  law  were  extended  to 
the  case  of  other  than  testamentary  instruments. 
It  is  conjectured  that,  for  the'consulship  of  Statilius 
and  Taurus,  as  it  stands  in  the  text  of  Ulpian,  we 
should  read  Statilius  Taurus,  and  that  the  consul- 
ship of  Statilius  Taurus  and  L.  S.  Libo  (A.D.  15)  is 
meant.  A  subsequent  senatus  consultum,  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  extended  the  penalties 
of  the  law  to  those  who  for  money  undertou';  the 
defence  of  a  (criminal  t)  cause,  or  to  procure  testi- 
mony ;  and  by  a  senatus  consultum,  passed  between 
the  dates  of  those  just  mentioned,  conspi^acies  foi 
the  ruin  of  innocent  persons  were  comprised  withm 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  Another  senatns  consnlt 
urn,  passed  A.D.  26,  extended  the  law  to  those  who 
received  money  for  selling,  or  giving,  or  not  giving 
testimony.  There  were  probably  other  legislative  • 
provisions  for  the  purpose  of  checking  fraud.  In 
the  time  of  Nero,  it  was  enacted  against  fraudulent 
persons  (faltarii)  that  tabulte  or  written  contracts 
should  be  pierced  with  holes,  and  a  triple  thread 
passed  through  the  holes,  in  addition  to  the  signa- 
ture.* In  the  time  of  Nero,  it  was  also  provided 
that  the  first  two  parts  (cera)  of  a  will  should  have 
only  the  testator's  signature,  and  the  remaining  one 
that  of  the  witnesses  :  it  was  also  provided  that  no 
man  who  wrote  the  will  should  give  himself  a  leg- 
acy in  it  The  provisions  as  to  adulterating  money 
and  refusing  to  take  legal  coin  in  payment  were  also 
made  by  senatus  consulta  or  imperial  constitutions. 
Allusion  is  made  to  the  latter  law  by  Arrian.*  It 
appears,  from  numerous  passages  in  the  Roman 
writers,  that  the  crime  of  falsum  in  all  its  forms 
was  very  common,  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
wills,  against  which  legislative  enactments  are  a 
feeblfi  security.* 

FALX,  dim.  FALCULA  {Hfmri,  iphravov,  poet 
ipewdvt),  dim.  ipeiraviov),  a  sickle ;  a  scythe ;  a  pni- 
ning-knife  or  pnining-hook  ;  a  bill ;  a  falchion  ;  a 
faalbert. 

As  CoLTSR  denoted  a  knife  with  one  ainugbt 
edge,  "  falx"  signified  any  similar  instrument,  the 
single  edge  of  which  was  curved  {^pdntyov  ei- 
KOfimt ;'  yafi>l>uc  ipercavac  ;•  curta  falces ;'  ciirva- 
mmefaUis  ahente  ,•'•  adunca  falce").  By  additional  . 
epithets  the  various  uses  of  the  falx  were  indicated 
and  its  corresponding  varieties  .n  form  and  size 
Thus  the  sickle,  because  it  was  used  by  reapers, 
was  called  falx  mettoria  ;  the  scythe,  which  was 
employed  in  mowing  hay,  was  called  falxfcenaria; 


1.  (In  Verr..  ii.,  lib.  1,  c.  43.)— a.  (Sent.  Recent.,  t.,  SS,  ad. 
Ber!.)— 3.  (Moa.  et  Rom.,  Leg.  Coll.,  tit.  8,  a  7.)— 4.  (Saat^ 
Nero,  c.  17. — Compare  Paulua,  Sent.  Recept.,  r.,  tit.  S5,  a.  6.V— 
S.  (Epict.,  iii.,  3.)— «.  (Heinecc.,  Srntagnia.] — T.  (Hem.,  vXi 
x»iii.,S«7.)— 8.  (Bmnck,  AnaL.ii.,  SIS.)— 9.  (Vin.,  0»k> 
S08.)— 10.  (Ovid,  Met.,  Tii.,0:.)— 11.  (nT..G%) 
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die  pruning-knife  and  the  bill,  on  account  of  tbeir 
use  in  dressing  vines,  as  well  as  in  hedging  and  in 
cutting  off  the  shoots  and  branches  of  trees,  were 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  falx  pulaloria, 
nrdtoria,  arborarui,  or  tUifUica,'  or  by  the  diminu- 
tive  faUiUa* 

A  rare  coin  p'il'^lished  by  Pellerin'  shows  the 
bMd  }f  one  of  the  Lagida:,  kings  of  Egypt,  wearing 
the  DiADEHA,  and  on  the  reverse  a  man  cutting 
J.vru  com  with  a  sickle.    (See  woodcut.) 


Tlie  lower  figure  in  the  same  woodcut  is  taken 
from  the  MSS.  of  C!olumeIla,  and  illustrates  his  de- 
scription of  the  various  parts  of  the  fiUx  vinitoria.* 
{Vid.  CuLiER.)  The  curvature  in  the  forepart  of 
the  blade  is  expressed  by  Virgil  in  the  phrase  pro- 
curva  falx.*  In  this  form  the  bill  must  have  been 
used  by  hunters  to  cut  their  way  through  thickets.* 
AAcr  the  removal  of  a  branch  by  the  pruning-book, 
it  was  often  smoothed,  as  in  modem  gardening,  by 
the  chisel.'  (Vt'ii.  Dolabba.)  The  edge  of  the  falx 
was  often  toothed  or  serrated  {Upmiv  Kopxapodov- 
ro  ;*  dtnliculata}).  The  indispensable  process  of 
sharpening  these  instruments  (lipTrrp>xapaoo(iuvai.," 
ipmjv  tiKajtmj  vtoAjyto")  was  effected  by  whet- 
stones, which  the  Romans  obtained  from  Crete  and 
other  distant  places,  with  the  addition  of  oil  or  wa- 
ter, which  the  mower  (fanitex)  carried  in  a  horn 
apon  his  thigh." 

Numerous  as  were  the  uses  to  which  the  falx 
was  applied  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  its 
employment  in  battle  was  almost  equally  varied, 
though  not  so  frequent.  The  Geloni  were  noted  for 
its  use."  It  was  the  weapon  with  which  Jupiter 
wounded  Typhon  ;'*  with  which  Hercules  slew  the 
Lemaean  Hydra  ;'*  and  with  which  Mercury  cut  off 
the  head  of  Argus  (Jalcato  cnse;"  harpen  Cyllenida''). 
Persaus,  having  received  the  same  weapon  from 
Mercury,  or,  according  to  other  authorities,  from  Vul- 
can, used  it  to  decapitate  Medusa  and  to  slay  the 
sea-monster."  From  the  passages  now  refened  to. 
we  may  conclude  that  the  falchion  was  a  weapon 
of  the  most  remote  antiquity ;  that  it  was  girt  like 
a  dagger  upon  the  waist ;  that  it  was  held  in  the 
hand  by  a  short  hilt ;  and  that,  as  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
dagger  or  sharp-pointed  blade,  with  a  proper  falx 
projecting  from  one  side,  it  was  thrust  into  the  flesh 
op  to  this  lateral  curvature  {curvo  terms  abdidit 
Suito).  In  the  annexed  woodcut,  four  examples  are 
■elected  from  works  of  ancient  art  to  illustrate  its 

1.  (Cato  Dt  Ra  Rut.,  10,  II.— P>llad.,  i.,  43.— Colam.,  ir., 
tS.)— t.  (Culom.,  xii.,  18.)— 3.  (Mod.  de  Roii,  Far.,  ITRI,  p. 
ne.)— 4  (De  ReRuit.,iT.,U,p.  918,  ed.  G«nier.)— 9.  (0«on., 
iL  4tl.)— e.  (Gimt.,  Crneg.,  343.)— 7.  (Colam.,  De  Arbor.,  10.) 
—8.  (Heeiod,  Theog.,  174,  179.)— 9.  (Colum.,  De  Re  Riut.,  ii., 
tl>-ia  (Heeiod,  Op.,  S73.)— 11.  (ApoU.  Rhod.,  iii.,  1388.)— 
It.  (Pbn-  n.  N.,  XTiii.,  «7,S.)— 13.  (Claadimn,  De  Laad.  Stil., 
i-  no.)— 14.  (Apollod.,  1.,  6.)— 15.  (Eurip.,  Ion,  191.)— 10. 
tOrid,  Met.,  i.,  718.)— 17.  (Lucan.ii.,  808-677.)— 18.  (Apollod., 
li.,  4.-.  Eratoath.,  Catart.,  22.— Orid,  Met.,  it.,  000,  720,  727  ; 
>.,  W  -Bniuck,  Anal.,  iii.,  157.) 


form.  One  of  the  four  cameoa  here  cojxed  rcpio- 
sents  Perseus  with  the  &lchion  in  his  right  hand, 
and  the  head  of  Medusa  in  his  left.  The  two 
smaller  figures  are  heads  of  Saturn,  with  the  falx  in 
its  original  form ;  and  the  fourth  cameo,  represent- 
ing the  same  divinity  at  full  length,  was  probably 
engraved  in  Italy  at  a  later  period  than  the  others, 
but  cariy  enough  to  prove  that  the  scythe  was  in 
use  among  the  Romans,  while  it  illustrates  the 
adaptation  of  the  symbols  of  Saturn  (Kpovof :  tt 
nex  faleifer^)  for  the  purpose  of  personifying  Time 
(Xp^iof ),  who,  in  the  language  of  an  ancient  epi- 
gram,' destroys  all  things  (juy  iptnav^)  with  the 
same  scythe.* 

If  we  imagine  the  weapon  which  has  now  been 
described  to  be  attached  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  it 
would  assume  the  form  and  be  applicable  to  all 
the  purposes  of  the  modem  halbert.  Such  must 
have  been  the  eusera  falcali  used  by  the  Romans 
at  the  siege  of  Ambracizt.*  (Vid.  Aries,  Antenna.) 
Sometimes  the  iron  head  was  so  large  as  to  be  fas- 
tened, instead  of  the  ram's  head,  to  a  wooden 
beam,  and  worked  by  men  under  a  testudo.* 

Lastly,  the  Assyrians,  the  Persians,  the  Medes, 
and  the  Syrians  in  Asia,*  and  the  Gauls  ^d  Brit- 
ons in  Europe  (mVf.  Covinus).  made  themselves  for- 
midable on  the  field  of  battle  by  the  use  of  chariots 
with  scythes,  fixed  at  right  angles  {elf  vXiiyiov)  to 
the  axle  and  turned  downward,  or  inserted  parallel 
to  the  axle  into  the  felly  of  the  wheel,  so  as  to  re- 
volve, when  the  chariot  was  put  in  motion,  with 
more  than  thrice  the  velocity  of  the  chario;  itself; 
and  sometimes  also  projecting  from  the  extremitiee 
of  the  axle. 

FAMI'LIA.  The  word  "familia"  contains  the 
same  element  as  the  word  "  famulus,"  a  slave,  and 
the  verb  "  famulari."  In  its  widest  sense  it  signi- 
fies the  totality  of  that  which  belongs  to  a  Roman 
citizen  who  is  sui  juris,  and  therefore  a  paterfamili- 
as. Thus,  in  the  third  kind  of  testamentary  dispo- 
sition mentioned  by  Gains,'  the  word  "  familia"  is 
explained  by  the  equivalent  "  patrimonram ;"  and 
the  person  who  received  the  familia  from  the  testa- 
tor (qui  a  tettatore  familiam  accipiebat  vuLticipio)  was 
called  "  familis  emptor."  In  the  same  sense  we 
find  the  expression  "  erciscunde  familite."* 

But  the  word  "  familia"  is  sometimes  limited  to 
signify  "  persons,"  that  is,  all  those  who  are  in  the 


I.  (Orid,  FaaC,  t.,  0S7;  in  Ibin,  210.)— S.  (Branck,  AuL, 
iii.,  281.)— 3.  (SeeMarietU,"TraittdeaPietmCra*«ea,''t.ii., 
pi.  S,  3.) — 4.  (LiT.,  xxxviii.,  5. — Compare  Ce».,  Bell.  Gall.,  Tii.. 
M,80.-Q.  Curt.,  iv.,  19.)— S.  (Veaet.,  it.,  14.)--0.  (Xen.,  Cjr; 
rop.,  Ti.,  1 , 2. — Anab.,  i.,  8. — Died.  Sic.,  ii.,  5  ;  XTii.,  53. — Folyb., 
T.,SS.— Q  CaR.,iT.,9,IS,r.— Aal.GeII.,T.,S.— 1  Marc.iiii., 
2.— Veget.,  iii.,  24.— LiT.<  uxrii.,  41.)— 7.  (li.,  10t.)~8.  (Cio, 
Orat.,  1.,  90.) 
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FAMILIA. 
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powei  01  a  paterramilias,  such  as  his  sons  {/Uii-/a- 
ni/uu),  (laughters,  grandchildren,  and  slaves.  When 
"  familla"  is  used  in  this  sense,  it  is  opposed  to  in- 
animate things  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  sense  of 
the  word  familia  in  the  formula  adopted  by  the  "fa- 
miliae  emptor"  on  the  occasion  of  taking  the  testa- 
tor's familia  by  a  fictitious  purchase  :  "FamUiam  pe- 
t'Antamque  luam,"  &c.  In  another  sense  '*  familia" 
signilius  ail  the  free  persons  who  are  in  the  power 
of  a  paterfamilias ;  and  in  a  more  extended  sense 
of  this  kind,  all  those  who  are  agnati,  that  is,  all 
who  are  sprung  from  a  common  ancestor,  and  would 
be  in  his  power  if  he  were  living.  (Kid.  Coonati.) 
With  this  sense  of  familia  is  connected  the  status 
famiUse,  by  virtue  of  which  a  person  belonged  to  a  par- 
ticular familia,  and  thereby  had  a  capacity  for  certain 
rights  which  only  the  members  of  the  familia  could 
claim.  A  person  who  changed  this  status  ceased  to 
i>elong  to  the  familia,  and  sustained  a  capitis  diminu- 
tiominima.  (Kid.ADoprio, Caput.)  Membersofthe 
lame  family  were  "  familiarea  ;"  and  hence  famili- 
aris  came  to  signify  an  intimate  friend.  Slaves  who 
lielonged  to  the  same  familia  were  called,  with  re- 
spect to  this  relation,  familiares.  Grenerally, "  famil- 
iaris"  might  signify  anything  relating  to  a  familia. 

Sometimes  "  familia"  is  used  to  signify  the  slaves 
belonging  to  a  person,'  or  to  a  body  of  persons  (*o- 
cietu),  in  which  sense  they  are  sometimes  opposed 
to  Uberti,'  where  the  true  reading  is  "  Uberti."* 

In  the  passage  of  the  Twelve  Tables  which  de- 
clares that  in  default  of  any  heres  suus,  the  property 
of  the  intestate  shall  go  to  the  next  agnatus,  the 
word  "  familia"  signifies  the  property  only :  "  Ag- 
mtlu*  proximiu  familiam  habeio."  In  the  same  sec- 
tion in  which  Ulpian*  quotes  this  passage  from  the 
Twelve  Tables,  be  explains  agnati  to  be  "  cognati 
ririlu  texut  per  maret  descendenla  ejiudem  fan^a," 
vhere  the  word  "  familia"  comprehends  only  per- 
sons.* 

Thii  word  famOia  is  also  applied  (improperly)  to 
sects  of  philosophers,  and  to  a  body  of  gladiators  : 
in  the  latter  sense  with  less  impropriety. 

A  paterfamilias  and  a  materfamilias  were  respect- 
ively a  Roman  citizen  who  was  sui  juris,  and  his 
lawful  wife.  A  filiusfamilias  and  a  filiaiamilias  were 
a  son  and  daughter  in  the  power  of  a  paterfamihas. 
The  familia  of  a  paterfamilias,  in  its  widest  sense, 
comprehended  all  his  agnati ;  the  extent  of  which 
term,  and  its  legal  import,  are  explained  under  Coo- 
nati. The  relation  of  familia  and  gens  is  explain- 
ed under  Gens. 

The  five  following  personal  reluions  are  also  com- 
prehended in  the  notion  of  fanulia :  1.  Manus,  or 
the  strict  marriage  relation  between  husband  and 
wife ;  2.  Servitus,  or  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave  ;  3.  Patronatus,  or  the  relation  of  former  mas- 
ter to  former  slave ;  4.  Mancipii  causa,  or  that  in- 
termediate state  between  servitus  and  libertas,  which 
characterized  a  child  who  was  mancipated  by  his 
father  (vid.  Kmancipatio)  ;  5.  Tutela  and  Curatio, 
the  origin  of  which  must  be  traced  to  the  Patria  Po- 
test as.  These  relations  are  treated  under  their  ap- 
propriate heads. 

The  doctrine  of  representation,  as  applied  to  the 
acquisition  of  property,  is  connected  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  relations  of  famiUa ;  but,  being  limited 
with  reference  to  potestas,  manus,  and  municipium, 
it  is  not  coextensive  nor  identical  with  the  relations 
of  familia.  Legal  capacity  is  also  connected  with 
the  relations  of  familia,  though  not  identical  with, 
but  rather  distinct  from  them.  The  notions  of  li- 
beri  and  servi,  sui  juris  and  alieni,  Eire  comprised  in 
Iho  above-mentioned  relations  of  familia.    The  dis- 


I    (Cic  ad  Dir.,  liT ,  4.— Ad  Quist.,  ii.,  EpiM.  C.)— I.  (Cic, 
Brat.,  U.;— a  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  i.,  3.)— 4.  (Frw.,  lit.  M,  i.)  —  S. 
•Dig  M,  tit.  I«,  •  lis ;  to,  lit.  «.) 
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tinction  of  Cives,  l.atini,  Peregrmi,  are  entirely  un- 
connected with  the  relations  of  familia.  Many  of 
the  relations  of  familia  have  also  no  effect  on  legal 
capacity,  for  instance,  marriage  as  such.  That  fam 
ily  relationship  which  has  an  influence  on  legal  ca 
pacity  is  the  Patria  Potestas,  in  connexior  witk 
which  the  legal  capacities  and  incapacities  of  filin* 
fboiilias,  filiafamilias,  and  a  wife  in  inanu  ay  'm 
most  appropriately  considered.' 

FAMI'U.*:  EMPTOR.    (KtU  Familu.) 

FAMI'LIiE  ERCISCUND.<E  ACTIO.  Everj 
heres,  who  had  full  power  of  disposition  over  hi* 
property,  was  entitled  to  a  division  of  the  hereditas, 
unless  the  testator  had  declared,  or  the  co-heredes 
had  agreed,  that  it  should  remain  in  common  for  a 
fixed  time.  The  division  could  be  made  by  agree 
ment  among  the  co-heredes ;  but  in  case  they  could 
not  agree,  the  division  was  made  by  a  judex.  Foi 
this  purpose  every  heres  had  against  each  of  hia  co- 
heredes  an  actio  familiee  erciscundn,  which,  like  the 
actiones  communi  dividundo,  and  finium  regundo- 
rum,  was  of  the  class  of  Mixtse  Actiones,  or,  as  they 
were  sometimes  called,  Duplicia  Judicia,  because, 
as  in  the  familite  erciscundiB  judicium,  each  heres 
was  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  (actor  and  reus) ; 
though  he  who  brought  the  actio  and  claimed  a  jn 
dicium  (ad  judicium  protocavit)  was  properly  the  at 
tor.  A  heres,  either  ex  testamento  or  ab  inteslalo. 
might  bring  this  action.  All  the  heredes  were  liable 
to  the  bonorum  coUatio  (vid.  BoNORtm  Collatio). 
that  is,  bound  to  allow,  in  taking  the  account  of  t^je 
property,  what  they  had  received  from  the  testtwr 
in  his  lifetime,  as  part  of  their  share  of  the  herecitas, 
at  least  so  far  as  they  hod  been  enriched  by  such 
donations. 

This  action  was  given  by  the  Twelve  Tables. 
The  word  Familia  here  signifies  the  "pf«»peity,"  ai 
explained  in  the  previous  article,  and  is  equivaltitt 
to  hereditas. 

The  meaning  and  origin  of  the  verb  ac-itcere,  oi 
here-itcere,  have  been  a  subject  of  some  dispu.e. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  word  means  "  di- 
vision."* 

FANUM.    (Vid.  TgjcpLUM.) 

♦FAR,  Spelt,  often  put  for  corn  generally.  Ac 
cording  to  Marty n,  it  is  a  sort  of  corn  very,  like 
wheat ;  but  the  chaff  adheres  so  strongly  to  the 
grain  that  it  requires  a  mill  to  separate  them,  like 
barley  The  far  of  the  Romans  was  the  same  with 
the  f«'a  or  ffa  of  the  Greeks.  "  The  rii^t,  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  the  6Xvpa  of  Homer,  as  well  as  the  /at 
and  adoreum  of  the  Romans,  were  in  all  probability," 
says  Adams,  "  merely  varieties  of  Spelt."  "  Far 
was  the  com  of  the  ancient  Italians,"  remarks  Mar- 
tyn,  "  and  was  frequently  used  in  their  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies,  whence  it  is  no  wonder  that  this 
word  was  often  used  for  corn  in  general."  The 
modem  botanical  name  of  Far  is  7Vi<tcum  spelta. 
Dioscorides  mentions  two  kinds  of  Zca .-  one  the 
simple  kind,  hovokokkoi;,  Triticum  monococcum ;  the 
other  the  double,  6iis6kko(,  TrUicun  rpdla.  Homer 
makes  mention  of  Zea,  as  does  also  Theophrastus ; 
the  latter  gives  it  the  epithet  of  robust  or  hardy, 
which  is  also  applied  to  it  by  Virgil. 

FARTOR  (aiTcvrfif)  was  a  slave  who  fattened 
poultry.'  Donatus*  says  that  the  name  was  given 
to  a  maker  of  sausages ;  but  compare  Becker,  Gal- 
luM,  ii.,  p.  190. 

The  name  of  fartores  or  eremmers  was  also  given 
to  the  nomenclatores,  who  accompanied  the  candi- 
dates for  the  public  offices  at  Rome,  and  gave  them 
the  names  of  such  persons  as  they  might  meet.* 


I.  (Saviifny,  Syatem  del  lieutigen  Rdm.  Rechtea,  jfdM,  i.,  ii., 
Berlin,  1840.)— 9.  (Din.  ><),  tit.  2.  —Cic,  Ce  Orat.,  i.,  S&— Pn 
Cncina,  c.  7.— Apul.,  Met.,  ix.,  )i.  910,  Bi|iont.>— 3.  (Coliia. 
Tiii.,  T.— Hor.,  Sat.,  II.,  iii., 399.— Plant  ,Tnie.,  I.,  ii.,  II.)— 4 
(ad  Teront.,  Eon.,  II.,  ii.,  S(.)— S.  (Featna,  •.  v.  Ftitm»  > 
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FASOi-VUM. 


i  aSCGS  were  lods  bound  in  the  fi>nn  of  a  bun- 
dle, and  containing  an  axe  (necurit)  in  the  middle, 
the  iron  of  which  projected  from  them.  These 
rods  were  carried  by  lictois  before  the  superior  ma- 
gistrates at  Rome,  and  are  often  represented  on  the 
reverse  of  consular  coins.'  The  following  woodcuts 
(ire  the  reverses  »{  four  consular  coins ;  in  the  first 
of  which  we  see  the  lictors  carrying  the  fasces  on 
their  shoulders ;  in  the  second,  two  fasces,  and  be- 
tween them  a  sella  curulis ;  in  the  third,  two  fasces 
erowned,  with  the  consul  standing  between  them ; 
and  in  the  fourth,  the  same,  only  with  no  crowns 
UTiund  the  fasces. 


The  next  two  woodcuts,  which  are  taken  from 
Uie  consular  coins  of  C.  Norbanus,  contain,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fasces,  the  one  a  spica  and  caducous, 
and  the  other  a  spica,  cadnceus,  and  prora. 


Tiie  fasces  appear  to  have  been  usually  made  of 
torch  (bettiUa*),  but  sometimes  also  of  the  twigs  of 
the  elm.'  They  are  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
Vetulonia,  a  city  of  Etruria.*  Twelve  were  carried 
before  each  of  the  kings  by  twelve  lictors ;  and  on 
il>e  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  one  of  the  consuls 
woB  preceded  by  twelve  lictors  with  the  fasces  and 
secures,  and  the  other  by  the  same  number  of  lic- 
tors with  the  fasces  only,  or,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, with  crowns  round  them.*  But  P.  Valerius 
I'ubiicola,  who  gave  to  the  people  the  right  of  prov- 
ocatio,  ordained  that  the  secures  should  be  removed 
from  the  fasces,  and  allowed  only  one  of  the  consuls 
to  be  preceded  by  the  lictora  Mhile  they  were  at 
Rome.*  The  other  consul  was  attended  only  by  a 
single  accensns.  (Vui.  Accikscs.)  AVben  they 
■'lere  out  of  Rome,  and  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
eech  of  the  consuls  retained  the  axe  in  the  fasces, 
and  was  preceded  by  bis  own  lictors  as  before  the 
lime  of  Valerius.'    (Tti.  CoNsnu.) 

When  the  decemviri  were  first  appointed,  the 
tasees  were  only  carried  before  the  one  who  presi- 


I.  (Sianh.,  Da  PreM.  et  Van  N'amiim.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  68,  M.) — 
1l  (Plin.,  n.  N.,  xvi.,  30.)— 3.  (Plant.,  Ann.,  ni.,  ii  ,  81;  H., 
l«.,  7i.)--4.  <SiI.  I:al.,  viii.,.48S.— Compare  Lit.,  i.,  8.)  -i.  (Di- 
Mi.,  I.,  S.)-- 6.  (Oic,  De  Rep.,  ii.,  31.— Val.  MiT.,  ir  .  1  «  I.) 
.  '    Dionrs.,' .1'.— Li' ,ni»..  Oiixriii..  J7.) 


d«d  for  the  day ;'  and  it  was  not  till  the  EeconJ  de 
cemvirate,  when  they  began  to  act  iu  a  tyrannical 
mmner,  that  the  fasces  with  the  axe  were  carried 
belbre  each  of  the  ten.*  Tlie  fasces  and  secures 
were,  however,  carried  before  the  dictator  even  in 
the  city,"  and  he  was  also  preceded  by  34  lictors. 
and  the  magister  equitum  by  six. 

The  prsetors  were  preceded  in  the  city  by  tws 
lictors  with  the  fasces,*  but  out  of  Rome  and  at  t!ie 
head  of  an  army  by  six,  with  the  fasces  and  se- 
cures, whence  they  are  called  by  the  Greek  writeri 
(XTpaTiiyoi  i^aireXiKtif.*  The  proconsuls  atso  were 
allowed,  in  the  time  of  Ulpian,  six  fasces.*  The 
tribunes  of  the  plebs,  the  eediles  and  qusestors,  tiad 
DO  lictors  in  the  city,'  but  in  the  provimes  the 
queestors  were  permitted  to  have  the  fasces.* 

The  lictors  carried  the  fasces  on  their  shooldera, 
as  is  seen  in  the  coin  of  Drutus  given  above ;  and 
when  an  inferior  magistrate  met  one  who  was  high- 
er in  rank,  the  lictors  lowered  their  fasces  to  bin;. 
This  was  done  by  Valerius  Publicola  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  people  ;'  and  hence  came  the  expression 
tubmitlere  fatces  in  the  sense  of  to  yield,  to  corifets 
one's  self  inferior  to  another'* 

When  a  general  had  gained  a  victory,  and  hat 
been  saluted  as  Imperator  by  his  soldiers,  he  usual- 
ly crowned  his  fasces  with  laurel." 

FASCIA,  dim.  FASCIOLA,  a  band  oi  fillet  of 
cloth,  worn,  I.  round  the  head  as  an  ensign  of  roy- 
alty" {vid.  DiADEMA.  Woodcut  to  article  Falx):  2. 
by  women  over  the  breast"  {vid.  Strophidx)  :  3. 
round  the  legs  and  feet,  especially  by  women.  Ci- 
cero  reproached  Clodius  for  wearing  fasciee  upon 
his  feet,  and  the  Calantica,  a  female  ornament, 
upon  his  head."  Afterward,  when  the  toga  had 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  shorter  pallium  was 
worn  in  its  stead,  so  that  the  legs  were  naked  and 
exposed,  fascia  crurales  became  common  even  with 
the  male  sex."  The  Emperor  Alexander  Severus" 
always  used  them,  even  although,  when  in  town, 
he  wore  the  toga.  Quintilian,  nevertheless,  a8.serts 
that  the  adoption  of  them  could  only  be  excused  oo 
the  plea  of  infirm  health."  White  fascie,  worn  by 
men,"  were  a  sign  of  extraordinary  refinement  in 
dress :  the  mode  of  cleaning  them  was  by  rubbing 
them  with  a  white  tenacious  earth,  resembling  ou< 
pipe-clay  (feucia  cretala").  The  finer  fascite,  worn 
by  ladies,  were  purple."  The  bandages  wound  alH)ul 
the  legs,  as  shown  in  the  illuminations  of  ancient 
MSS.,  prove  that  the  Roman  usage  was  generally 
adopted  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

By  metaphor,  the  term  ■'  fascia"  was  applied  in 
architecture  to  a  long,  flat  band  of  stone,  marble,  oi 
wood.  Thus  the  architrave  of  an  Ionic  or  Corin- 
thian entablature  consists  of  three  contiguous  hori 
zonta]  fascie." 

On  the  use  of  fasciae  in  the  nursing  of  children," 
vide  Incdnabdla. 

FA'SCINUM  (fiaanavia),  fascination,  enchant- 
ment. The  belief  that  some  persons  had  the  powei 
of  injuring  others  by  their  looks,  was  as  prevalent 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  it  is  among  the 
superstitious  in  modem  times.  ThQ  b^aknof  jida- 
xavoi,  or  nil  eye,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient 


1.  (LiT.,  iii.,  S3.)— S.  (Lit.,  iii.,  S«  )— 3.  (Lir.,  ii.,  18.)-4. 
(Ceneonn.,  De  Die  Natal.,  S4.— Cic,  Agnr.,  ii.,  34.)— 4.  (A» 
V-an,  Syr.,  15.— PolTb.,  ii.,  S4,  M ;  iii.,  40,  «  « !  10«,  »  «.)—». 
(Dig.  1,  til.  16,  «.  14.)— 7.  (Aul.  Gel.,  liii.,  1».)— 8.  (Cic,  Pre 
Plane,  41.)— 9  (Cic,  De  Rep.,  ii.,  31.— Lir.,  ii.,7.— Val.  Max., 
iT.,  1,  «  1.)-  10.  (Cic,  Brut.,  ((j- II.  (Cic  ad  Att.,  Tiii.,  3.  4  ft 
— De  DiT.,  i.,  28.- Cn.,  Bell.  Cir.,  iii.,TI.)— 12.  (Sueton.,  Jul. 
79.)— 13.  (Ond,  De  Art.  Amat.,  iii.,  929.— Propert.,  iT.,  10,  4J 
— "  Fascia  Pectoralii,"  Mart.,  xiv.,  134.) — 14.  (ap.  Non.  Marr 
xiT.,  S.)— IS.  (Val.  Max.,  ri.,  27.— Giat.,  0)rne(r.,  338.)— 1« 
{JEl.  Lamprid.,  c.  40.)— 17.  (Inat.  Or.,  li.,  S.)— 18.  (Val.  Max, 
1.  c— PliBdr.,  T.,  7,  S6.)— 19.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  2,  3.)— 20.  (Cic,  D» 
Hamap.  Reap.,  tl.)— 21.  (Vit.,  iii.,  i,  p.  84,  ed.  Sclmeidi  r.>  -2* 
(Plant.,  Tme.,  v.,  II.) 
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vitten.*  Plutarch,  in  his  Symposiam,'  has  a  sep- 
arate chapter  ire/H  rav  KaraBaaKaiveiv  Xryoitevav, 
€ai  PaaKavov  ixtiv  b^aXfuv.  The  eTil  eye  was 
•apposed  to  injure  children  particularly,  but  some- 
times cattle  also :  whence  Virgil'  says, 

"  Kudo  juu  teruroi  oailut  mihifcucinat  agno*." 

Tsrious  amulets  were  used  to  avert  the  influence 
of  the  evil  eye.  The  most  common  of  these  ap- 
peals to  have  been  the  phallus,  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans fascinum,  which  was  hung  round  the  necks 
Df  ohildfen  (turpieula  res').  Pliny,*  also,  says  that 
Satyrica  ti^ha,  by  which  he  means  the  ihallns, 
were  placed  in  gardens  and  on  hearths  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  fascinations  of  the  envious ;  and 
we  learn  from  Pollux*  that  smiths  were  accustom- 
ed to  pla;e  the  same  figures  before  their  forges  for 
;he  same  purpose.  Sometimes  other  objects  were 
employed  for  this  purpose.  Pisistratus  is  said  to 
hare  hung  the  figure  of  a  kind  of  grasshopper  before 
the  Acropolis  as  a  preservative  against  fascination.'' 

Another  common  mode  of  averting  fascination 
was  by  spitting  into  the  folds  of  one's  own  dress.* 

According  to  Pliny,'  Faaclnus  was  the  name  of  a 
god,  who  was  worshipped  among  the  Roman  sacra 
by  the  vestal  virgint,  and  was  placed  under  the 
chariot  of  those  who  triumphed  as  a  protection 
.^amst  fascination;  by  which  he  means,  in  all 
probability,  that  the  phallus  was  placed  under  the 
chariot." 

*FAS£LUS,  the  Kidney  Bean,  Phauohtt  vulga- 
ris, I<.,  called  by  the  Greeks  ^aaio/M^.  The  kid- 
ney beans  are  said  to  have  been  very  common 
among  the  Romans,  and  hence  the  epithet  vilit  ap- 
plied to  the  ftttelus  by  Virgil."  According  to  Pliny," 
tie  Romans  ate  both  seeds  and  shells,  as  we  do 
li»w.  Fee  thinks  that  the  Greek  names  ^oirioXoc, 
taa^oXot,  and  ^ivriAof,  are  so  many  diminutives 
from  faav^,  a  Kmall  boat  or  canoe,  the  Kidney 
Bean  resembling  such  in  form.'* 

FASTI.  Fas  signifies  divine  lavt:  the  epithet 
fiutus  is  properly  applied  to  anything  in  accordance 
with  divine  law,  and  hence  those  days  upon  which 
legal  business  might,  without  impiety  {sine  viaeuU>), 
be  transacted  bemre  the  prstor,  were  technically 
denominated  fasti  dies,  i.  e.,  latrful  days.  Varro 
and  Festus  derive  fasius  directly  from  fari,'*  while 
Ovid"  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  either  etymol- 
08.V- 

The  sacred  books  in  which  the  fasti  dies  of  the 
year  were  marked,  were  themselves  denominated 
fasti;  the  term,  however,  was  emidoyed  in  an  ex- 
tended jiense  to  denote  registers  of  various  descrip- 
tions, and  many  mistakes  have  arisen  amopg  com- 
mentators from  confounding  fasti  of  different  kinds. 
It  will  be  usefiil,  therefore,  to  consider  sepantely 
the  two  great  divisions,  which  have  been  distin- 
guished as  Fasti  Saeri  or  Fasti  Kaleniares,  and 
Fasti  Annates  or  Fasti  HistorieL 

I.  Fabti  Sacri  or  Kilendaris.  For  nearly  four 
centuries  and  a  half  after  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
a  knowledge  of  the  calendar  was  possessed  exclu- 
sively by  the  priests.  One  of  the  pontifioes  regu- 
larly proclaimed  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon, 
and  at  the  same  time  announced  the  period  which 
wc.uld  intervene  between  the  Kalends  and  the 
Ni.nes.    On  the  Nones  the  country  people  assem- 


I.  (jUdphr.,  Ep.,  i.,  19. — Heliod.,  JEthiop.,  iii.,  7. — Compare 
»  ih  Plin.,  H.  N.,  rii.,  %.y—i.  (».,  7.)— ».  (Kcloir.,  iii.,  10S.>— 4. 
I'tm,  D*  Ling.  Lat.,  rii..  97,  Muller.)— 9.  (H.  N.,  xix..  It,  4 
I  l—e.  (viii.,  118.)— 7.  (Heiych.,  a.  t.  KuTBJttwi.)— 8.  (Theocr., 
1  .  W.— PliD.,  H.  N.,  xxTiii.,  7. — Lvcimn,  NaTi^.,  15,  toI.  iii.,  p. 
tCt,  Raitz.)— 0.  (H.  N.,  xxriii^  7.)— 10.  (MOller,  ArcluKl.  der 
luat,  t  436,  1,  ».~Bauigar,  Klein.  Schr.,  iii.,  p.  111.— Backer, 
Caviklea,  ii.,  p.  IW,  Ml.)— 11.  (Oeorg.,  i.,  «S7.)— IS.  (H.  N., 
niii..  7.)— 13.  (Flere  do  Virgi'e,  p.  W.)— 14.  (Varro.  D«  Lin«. 
Lat.,  n.,  a..-Feettii,  a.  t  Faal  )— 19.  (Faat ,  i .  4T  < 
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bled  for  the  purpose  of  learning  fnm  the  Bex  8i^ 
crorum  the  various  festivals  to  be  ceiehntni  dnriua 
the  month,  and  the  days  on  which  they  would  falL> 
In  like  manner,  all  who  wished  to  go  to  law  wers 
obliged  to  inquire  of  the  privileged  few  on  what  da* 
they  might  bring  their  suit,  and  received  the  rep^ 
as  if  from  the  lips  of  an  astrologer.'  The  whole  of 
this  lore,  so  long  a  source  of  power  and  profit,  aad 
therefore  jealously  enveloped  in  mystery,  was  al 
length  made  public  by  a  certain  Cn.  Flavins,  scribe 
to  Appius  Ctecus,'  who,  having  gained  access  to  the 
pontifical  books,  copied  out  all  the  requisite  infor- 
mation, and  exhibited  it  in  the  Forum  for  Ihe  rae 
of  the  people  at  large  From  this  time  forwijd 
such  tables  became  common,  and  were  known  by 
the  name  of  Fasti.  They  usually  contained  an  enu- 
meration of  the  months  and  days  of  the  year ;  the 
Nones,  Ides,  Nundine,  Dies  Fasti,  NefastI,  Comi- 
tiales,  Atri,  &c.  (vid.  Cilendar),  together  with  the 
diflerent  festivals,  were  marked  in  their  proper  pla- 
ces :  astronomical  observations  on  the  risings  and 
settings  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  seasons,  were  frequently  inserted,  and  some- 
times brief  notices  annexed  regarding  the  introduc- 
tion and  signification  of  certain  rites,  the  dedication 
of  temples,  glorious  victories,  and  terrible  disasters 
In  later  times  it  became  common  to  pay  homage  to 
the  members  of  the  imperial  family  by  noting  down 
their  exploits  and  honours  in  the  calendar,  a  species 
of  flattery  with  which  Antonius  is  charged  by  Ci- 
cero.* 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  description  that 
these  fasti  closely  resembled  a  modern  almanac 
{Fastorum  Ubri  appellanlur  tolius  anni  dtserij^tte^); 
and  the  celebrated  work  of  Ovid  may  bf  considered 
as  8  poetical  Year-book  or  Compinion  to  the  Altmi- 
nac,  having  been  composed  to  illustrate  the  Faatl 
published  by  Julius  Ceesar,  who  remodelled  the  Ro- 
man year.  All  the  more  remarkable  epochs  aro 
examined  in  succession,  the  origin  of  the  different 
festivals  explained,  the  various  ceremonies  descri- 
bed, the  legends  connected  with  the  principal  con- 
stellations narrated,  and  many  curious  discussions 
interwoven  upon  subjects  likely  to  prove  interesting 
to  his  countrymen ;  the  whole  being  seasoned  with 
frequent  allusions  to  the  glories  of  the  Julian  line. 

Several  specimens  o(  fasti,  more  or  less  perfect, 
on  stone  and  marble,  have  been  discovered  at  dif- 
ferent tunes  in  different  places,  none  of  them,  how- 
ever, older  than  the  age  of  Augustus.  The  most 
remarkable,  though  one  of  the  least  entire,  is  that 
known  as  the  Kalendarium  Pranestinym  or  Full 
VeTfiani.  Suetonius,  in  his  short  treatise  on  dis- 
tinguished grammarians,  tells  us  that  a  statue  of 
Verrins  Flacous,  preceptor  to  the  grandsons  of  Au- 
gustus, stood  in  the  lower  part  of  the  forum  of  his 
native  town,  Praeneste,  opposite  to  the  Hemiq/clium, 
on  which  he  had  exhibited  to  public  view  the  fasti 
arranged  by  himself,  and  engraved  on  marble  slabs. 
In  the  year  1770  the  remains  of  a  circular  building 
were  discovered  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tie 
modem  Palestrina,  together  with  several  fragments 
of  marble  tablets,  which  were  soon  recognised  ai 
forming  part  of  an  ancient  calendar;  and,  npon 
farther  examination,  no  doubt  was  entertained  by 
the  learned  that  these  were  the  very  fasti  of  Ve r- 
rius  described  by  Suetonius.  An  Italian  antiqany. 
named  Foggini,  continued  the  excavations,  collected 
and  arranged  the  scattered  morsels  with  great  pa- 
tience and  skill ;  and  in  this  manner  the  months  of 
January,  March,  April,  and  December,  to  which  • 
very  small  portion  of  February  was  afterward  added, 


1.  (Macrob.,  i.,  19.)— S.  (Cie.,  Pn  Moisa.,  II.)— «.  (lav- is, 
4«.-Plin.,  H.  N.,  luiii.,  1.— Avl.  OaU.,  vi.,  «.— Va).  Mu., «.. 
9.)-4.  (Phil'pp.,  ii.,  t4.— Compara  Tacit.,  Aut.,  i..  Ilk)-* 
(Peetoa.) 
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were  recovered ;  and,  although  much  defaced  and 
mutilated,  form  a  very  curious  and  <iseful  iconu 
ment.  The;  appear  to  have  embraced  much  infur- 
nation  concerning  the  festivals,  and  a  careful  detail 
o(  the  honours  bestowed  upon,  and  the  triumphs 
achieved  by,  Julius,  Augustuo,  and  Tiberius.  The 
pi\blication  of  Foggini  contair.s  not  only  an  account 
Oi'  this  particular  discovery,  but  also  the  complete 
fasti  of  the  Roman  year,  so  far  as  such  a  compila- 
tion can  be  extracted  from  the  ancient  calendars 
iiow  extant.  Of  these  he  enumerates  eleven,  the 
names  being  derived  either  from  the  places  where 
they  were  found,  or  from  the  family  who  possessed 
them  when  they  first  became  known  to  the  literary 
world  : 

I.  CaUndariuM  Maffeiorum,  which  contains  the 
twelve  months  complete. 

5.  Cal.  Pranttlifiuni,  described  above. 

3.  Ctti  Caprttnicorum,  August  and  September 
complete. 

4.  Cal.  Amiteminum,  fragments  of  the  months 
from  May  to  December. 

6.  Cal.  Antialinum,  fragments  of  the  last  six 
months. 

6.  C<U.  Esquilimtm,  fragments  of  May  and  June. 

7.  Cal.  Fantetianttm,  a  few  days  of  February  and 
March. 

8.  Cal.  Pinciaman,  fragments  of  July,  August, 
ui  September. 

9.  Cal.  Venumum,  May  and  June  complete. 

10.  Cal.  Vaticanum,  a  few  days  of  March  and 
April. 

II.  Cal.  AUifaiaim,  a  few  days  of  July  and  Au- 
gust. 

Some  of  the  above,  with  others  of  more  recent 
date,  are  given  in  the  Corput  Imcnptiomtm  of  Gra- 
ter, in  the  11th  vol.  of  the  Thtiounu  Rom.  Aiaiqq. 
of  Graevius,  and  in  other  works  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion ;  but  the  fullest  information  upon  all  matters 
connected  with  the  Fasti  Sacri  is  imbodied  in  the 
wo»k  of  Foggini,  entitled  Fastontm  anni  Romani  a 
Vtrrio  Flaeco  ordinatorum  reliqui(t,  ice.,  Roma:, 
1779 ;  and  in  Jae.  Van  Vaatten  AitimaiaerM:  ad 
Fatto$  Rom.  Saerot  fragnunla,  Traj.  ad  Rhen., 
1796 :  to  which  add  Ideler's  Handiuch  dor  Matke- 
matitehen  und  Tccknitchen  Chronologie,  Berlin,  182S. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  may 
make  mention  of  a  curious  relic,  the  antiquity  of 
which  has  been  called  in  question  without  good 
caase,  the  CalmdariMm  Rtuticum  Famerianum. 
This  Rural  Almanac  is  cut  upon  four  sides  of  a 
cube,  each  face  being  divided  into  three  columns, 
•nd  each  column  including;  a  month.  At  the  top  of 
the  column  is  carved  t.he  appropriate  sign  of  the 
vidiac ;  then  follows  the  name  of  the  month,  the 
Biunber  of  the  djyi,  the  position  of  .be  nones,  the 
length  of  the  day  and  night,  the  name  of  the  sign 
through  whicli  the  sun  passes,  the  god  under  whose 
protection  the  month  was  placed,  the  various  agri- 
cultural operations  to  be  performed,  and  a  list  of  the 
•rincinal  festivals.    Take  May  as  an  example : 

HSNSIS 

MAiva 

DIBS.  ZZZI. 

HON.  SEPTm. 

OIKS.  HOB.  ZIUIS. 

■ox.  HOB.  vinis. 

SOL.  TAVBO. 

TVTBLA.  APOLLIN. 

■BOBT.  BVNCANT. 

OVBS.  TONDENT. 

tANA.  LAVATVB. 

IWINCI.  DOHANT. 

VICBA.  PABVI,. 

•BCATVB. 

(BOBTBS 

til 


LVSTSARTVB. 

KACRVH.  MEBOVK. 

ZT.  FLOEA. 

(_Vid.  the  commentary  of  Morcelli  in  hi*  Opera  Bpt 
grapkiea,  vol.  i.,  77.) 

II.  Fasti  Annalbs  or  Histobici.  Chronicles 
such  as  the  Armala  Maximi  (vid.  Annalbs),  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  chief  magistrates  for  each 
year,  and  a  short  account  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  noted  down  opposite  to  the  days  on  which 
they  occurred,  were,  from  the  resemblance  which 
they  bore  in  arrangement  to  the  sricred  calendars, 
denominated /(u/t ;  and  hence  this  word  is  used, 
especially  by  the  poets,  in  the  gene  -al  sense  of  Ait- 
lerietU  record*.* 

In  prose  writers, /(u<i  is  commonly  employed  as 
the  technical  term  for  the  registers  of  consuls,  dic- 
tators, censors,  and  other  magistrates,  which  formed 
part  of  the  public  archives.*  Again,  when  Cicero 
remarks,  in  the  famous  epistle  to  Lucceius,'  "  Etc 
nim  ordo  ilU  anniUium  medioeriter  ito$  retinet  quatt 
enumeratione  fattorum,"  he  means  that  the  regulai 
succession  of  events  merely  detailed  in  chronicles 
fixed  the  attention  but  feebly,  and  was  little  more 
interesting  than  a  mere  catalogue  of  names.* 

A  most  important  specimen  of  faeti  belonging  tu 
this  clstss,  executed  probably  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  has  been  partially  preserved. 
In  the  year  1547,  several  fragments  of  marble  tab 
lets  «rcre  discovered  in  excavating  the  Roman 
Forum,  and  were  found  to  contain  a  list  of  consuls, 
dictators  with  their  masters  of'horse,  censors  with 
the  lustra  which  they  closed,  triumphs  and  ova 
tions,  all  arranged  in  regular  succession  according 
to  the  years  of  the  Catonian  era.  These  had  evi- 
dently extended  from  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  'jo 
the  death  of  Augustus,  and,  although  defective  a 
many  places,  have  proved  of  the  greate&t  value  m 
chronology.  The  different  pieces  were  collected 
and  arranged  under  the  inspection  of  Cardinal  Alex- 
ander Famese,  and  deposited  in  the  Capitol,  where 
they  still  remain.  From  this  circumstance  they 
are  generally  distinguished  as  the  Faeti  Capitolini. 
In  the  years  1817  and  1818,  two  other  fragments 
of  the  same  marble  tablets  were  discovered  in  the 
course  of  a  new  excavation  in  the  Forum.  A  fac- 
simile of  them  was  published  at  Milan,  by  Borghesi, 
in  181S. 

The  Fasti  Consulares  are  given  at  the  close  of 
this  work. 

FASTI'GIUM.  An  ancient  Greek  or  Roman 
temple,  of  rectangular  i-^nstruction,  is  terminated 
at  its  upper  extremity  by  a  triangular  figure,  both 
in  front  and  rear,  which  rests  upon  the  cornice  of 
the  entablature  as  a  base,  and  has  its  sides  formed 
by  the  cornices  which  terminate  the  roof.  (Kia. 
woodcut,  p.  61.)  The  whole  of  this  triangle  above 
the  trabeation  is  implied  in  the  term/ii«ti>iu;;i,  called 
frontispiece  {fronton,  frontitpizio)  by  French  and 
Italian  architects,  but  pediment  by  our  own.  Thf 
fiat  surface  within  the  frame,  when  distinguished 
from  the  general  term,  is  denominated  tympanum 
by  the  Latins,'  from  its  resemblance  to  the  skin  in 
the  frame  of  a  drum,  and  uiru/ia,  or  dmJf,  by  the 
Greeks,*  either  because  its  figure  resembles  that 
of  an  eagle  with  outstretched  wings,'  or  because 
the  tympanum  of  the  earliest  temples,  which  were 
dedicated  to  Jupiter,  was  usually  ornamented  by  an 
eagle  in  relief,*  an  instance  of  which  is  afforded 
by  the  coin  represented  in  the  following  woodcut.* 


l.(Hon>t.,Sat.,I.,iii.,]lS.— CaTm.,!"  ,xiii.,)3;  III.,xviL,7.) 
—9.  (Lit.,  ii.,  18.— Cic.,ProSe>t..  14.-  Compare  Cic,  FMI  >pp., 
xiii.,  IS.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  i:i.,  17,  IS.)— S.  (ad  Fam.,  t.,  t*  ;— 4. 
(Compare  ad  Att.,  it.,  8.)— S.  ( VitiUT.,  iii.,  3,  p.  99,  ed.  Biumt ) 
— «.  (Ariatoph.,  Area,  1110.— Paua.,  i.,  34,  «  S  ;  ii.,  7,  4  3;  t 
10,  ♦  « ;  ii.,  U,  ♦  4.)-7.  (Enalath.  ad  II.,  94,  p.  1352, 1.  J7.)- 
8.  (Find.,  Oljrmp.,  xiii.,  S9.)— 9.  (Bcger,  Spicil.  Antiq.,  p  t  > 
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FEL  TERRiE. 
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H  Jt  far  richer  sculptures  from  the  chisel  of  the  most 
eminent  artists'  were  subsequently  introduced,  the 
effect  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  restored  pedi- 
ment of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  in  the 
British  Museum  :  the  fragments  of  the  Elgin  mar- 
bles, in  the  same  place,  were  originally  placed  in 
the  uiru/ia,  or  iv  Toi;  (ieroif  of  the  Parthenon.  Ter- 
ra-cotta  figures  were  applied  in  a  similar  manner  by 
the  Romans  in  the  early  ages.' 

The  dwelling-houses  of  the  Romans  had  no  cable- 
ends  ;  consequently,  when  the  word  is  applied  to 
them,'  it  is  not  in  its  strictly  technical  sense,  but 
designates  the  roof  simply,  and  is  to  be  understood 
of  one  which  rises  to  an  apex  as  distinguished  from 
a  flat  one.  The  fastigium,  properly  so  called,  was 
appropriated  to  the  temples  of  the  gods,  from  the 
original  construction  of  which  its  form  naturally 
sprung  ;*  and,  therefore,  when  the  Romans  began 
to  bestow  divine  honours  upon  Ccesar,  among  other 
privileges  which  they  decreed  to  him  was  the  lib- 
erty of  erecting  a  fastigium  to  his  house,*  that  is,  a 
portico  and  pediment  towards  the  street,  hke  that 
of  a  temple.  In  like  manner,  the  pent  of  a  pave- 
ment, which  slopes  away  on  each  side  from  its 
central  lln^,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  water  draining 
off  in  hypeethral  buildings,  &c.,  is  termed  fattigi- 
um;'  and  the  piles  of  the  bridge  which  Ciesar 
threw  across  the  Rhine  are  described  as  faaligala,'' 
converging  like  the  two  sides  of  a  pediment. 

FAX  (^cvof),  a  Torch.  The  descriptions  of  poets 
and  mythologists,  and  the  works  of  ancient  art,  rep- 
resent the  torch  as  carried  by  Diana,  Ceres,  Bello- 
na.  Hymen  (woodcut,  p.  209),  Phosphorus,  by  females 
in  Bacchanalian  processions  (p.  257),  and,  in  an  in- 
verted position,  by  Sleep  and  Death.  In  the  annexed 
woodcut,  the  female  figure  in  the  middle  is  copied 
from  a  fictile  vase.    The  winged  figure  on  the  left 


hand,  asleep  and  leaning  on  a  torch,  is  from  a 
funeral  monument  at  Rome:  the  word  "  Somnus" 
is  inscribed  beside  it.  The  other  winged  figure, 
also  with  the  torch  inverted,  is  taken  from  an  an- 
tique gem,  and  represents  Cupid  under  the  character 


I.  (Pans.,  11.  cc.)— S.  (Cic,  Dirin.,  i.,  10.— Vitnir.,  iii..  I,  p. 
9>.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  iin.,  43,  46 ;  luri.,  3.)— S.  (Cic.,  Ep.  wl 
Qniat.  Fr.,  ni.,  I,  4.  — Virr.,  JSn.,  riii.,  491.)  — 4.  (Cic,  De 
Oral.,  iii.,  4e.)— 5.  ;Cic.,  Piiil.,  ii.,  43.- Flonii,  ir.. ».— Plut., 
('•«.,  61,  compared  with  AcKOTCRlUM.) — 6.  (Vttnir.,  t.,  0,  p. 
ISI  )— 7.  (Cr>.,  B«1I.  GilL,  iT.,  \i.) 
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of  Avoepinc,^  or  "  Letheus  Amor."  In  ancle 
marbles,  the  torch  is  sometimes  more  ornamented 
than  in  the  examples  now  produced ;  but  it  always 
appears  to  be  formed  of  wooden  staves  or  twigs, 
either  bound  by  a  rope  drawn  round  them  in  a  spiral 
form,  as  in  the  above  middle  figure,  or  surrounded 
by  circular  bands  at  equal  distances,  as  in  the  two 
exterior  figures,  and  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  257.  The 
inside  of  the  torch  may  be  supposed  to  have  beea 
filled  with  flax,  tow,  or  other  vegetable  fibres,  the 
whole  being  abundantly  mipregnated  with  pitch, 
rosin,  wax,  oil,  and  other  inflammable  substances. 
This  inference  from  the  representations  of  torches 
on  ancient  monuments  of  all  kinds  is  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  Atheneus'  and  Pliny,*  who  men- 
tion that  the  branches  of  the  oak,  ilex,  hazel,  and 
hornbeam  were  chiefly  used  for  making  them  by 
being  cut  into  staves  of  the  requisite  forms.  They 
were  also  made  of  the  branches  of  the  vine,*  which 
are  exceedingly  vascular,  and  certainly  well  adapt- 
ed for  imbibing  and  retaining  fluids.  A  torch  of 
vine  was  called  ht^vl^.  Another  admurable  plant 
for  making  torches  was  the,  Spanish  broom,*  the 
long  twigs  of  which  resemble  rushes,  and  are  foil 
of  pith. 

As  the  principal  use  of  torches  was  to  give  light 
to  those  who  went  abroad  after  sunset,  they  were 
apt  to  be  extinguished  and  rendered  useless  by  a 
shower  of  rain.  Hence  the  expression,  "This  torch 
is  full  of  water."^  In  allusion  to  the  time  when 
they  were  used,  the  portion  of  the  Roman  day  im- 
mediately succeeding  sunset  was  called /ox  or  yrimt 
fax.* 

Torches,  as  now  described,  appear  to  have  been 
more  common  among  the  Romans  than  the  Greeks, 
who  usually  employed  the  more  ancient  and  mote 
simple  T.SDA.  or  the  lamp.  ( Yid.  Ldcbbna.)  The 
use  of  torches  after  sunset,  and  the  practice  of  cel- 
ebrating marriages  at  that  time,  probably  led  to  the 
consideration  of  the  torch  as  one  of  the  necessary 
accompaniments  and  s3rmbols  of  marriage.  Among 
the  Romans,  the  fax  nuptialU,*  having  been  lighted 
at  the  parental  hearth,  was  carried  before  the  bride 
by  a  boy  whose  parents  were  alive."  The  torch 
was  also  carried  at  funerals  {fax  sepulchraiij"-),  both 
because  these  were  often  nocturnal  ceremonies,  and 
because  it  was  used  to  set  fire  to  the  pile.  Hence 
the  expression  of  Propertius,"  "  Vivimui  iiuigna 
inter  utramque  faeem.""  The  torch-bearer  turned 
away  his  face  from  the  pile  in  setting  it  on  fire.'* 

FEBRUA'RIUS.     ( Vid.  Calendab,  Roman.) 

FECIA'LES.     (,Vid.  Fetialks.) 

*FELIS,  the  Cat.  The  alXovpof  of  the  Greeks 
is  the  Felts  Calm,  L.,  or  Wild  Cat.  Some  applf 
the  term  Kumic  to  the  Domestic  Cat.  "  The  com- 
mon Cat,"  observes  Grifiitb,  "  is  said  to  be  origi- 
nally from  the  forests  of  Europe.  In  the  savage 
state  it  is  of  a  brown-gray  colour,  with  transverse 
deeper  stripes ;  the  tail  has  two  or  three  dark  bands, 
and  the  extremity  is  black.  The  genuine  Wiid  Cat 
is  to  be  found  in  the  remote  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
and  may  be  called,  as  Mr.  Pennant  remarks,  th-j  Eng- 
lish Tiger.  Its  manners  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Lynx,  living  in  woods,  and  preying  during  the  night 
on  every  animal  it  can  conquer  " 

*FEL  TERR£,  a  name  given  to  the  herb  Cen- 
taurium  CMronia  (Kevravpiov  rd  fwcpdr  mu  Xiin-aiw), 


1.  (Senr.  in  Vitg.,  jEn.,  i*.,  520.)— S.  (Oirid,  Run  Ajnor., 
SS5.)  — 3.  (IV.,  47-01.)— 4.  (H.  N.,  x.i.,  18;  xriii.,  ».)  —  ». 
(AriMoph..  Ly».,  308.— Alhen.,  1.  c.)— 0.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xii.,  1.) 
—7.  (Menander,  ed.  Meln.,  p.  M.)— 8.  (Anl.  Gnll.,  iii.,  t.— H*. 
croh..  Sat.,  i.,  3.)— «.  (Cic,  Pro  C>Mal,  <  )- 10.  (Plant.,  Cw., 
1.,  SO.  —  0»id,  Epiit.,  xi.,  101.  —  SerriM  .a  Virg.,  Eclo(.,  liii,, 
M.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  Jt»i.,  IS.— Fortui,  i.  v.  Patrimi.)— 11  (Orid, 
Epiit.,  ii..  130.)— 12.  (It.,  12.  40.) -13.  (Vui.  aUo  Orid,  Epil*., 
iii.,  172.  — Faai.,  ii.,5(II.  — Vinr..  JEn.,  li.,  143.— Serrina,  ij 
loc— Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  4.— Sen.,Epiat..  123  — Id.,  da  Bin  vi> 
10.)— 14.  (Vir)[.,.£n.,Ti.,IS4.) 
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on  account  of  its  bitterness,  "propta  amaritudinem 
nrnmatn." 

F£MINA'LIA  were  worn  in  irinter  by  Augustus 
Cssar,  wbo  was  very  susceptible  of  cold.*  Casau- 
bon  supposes  them  to  have  been  bandages  or  fillets 
ivid.  Fabcia)  wound  about  the  thighs ;  it  seems 
more  probable  that  they  were  breeches  resembling 
ours,  since  garments  for  the  thighs  (nept/t^pta)  were 
worn  by  the  Roman  horsemen  ;*  and  the  column  of 
Trajan,  the  arch  of  Oonstantine,  and  other  monc- 
ncnts  of  the  same  period,  present  numerous  exam- 
ines of  both  horse  and  foot  soldiers  who  wear  breech- 
es, closely  fitted  to  the  body,  and  never  reaching  much 
below  the  knees.    (See  woodcuts,  p.  11,  78,  95.) 

FENESTRA.    (Kii.  House.) 

FSNUS.    (Vid.  Intbrbst  of  Mohby.) 

FERA'LIA.    (K.(J.Fdmd«.) 

FE'RCULUM  (from  fer-o)  is  applied  to  any  liind 
of  tray  or  platform  used  for  carrying  anything. 
Thus  it  is  used  to  signify  the  tray  or  frame  on  which 
several  dishes  were  brought  in  at  once  at  dinner ;' 
and  hence  fercula  came  to  mean  the  number  of 
courses  at  dinner,  and  even  the  dishes  themselves.* 

The  fcrculum  was  also  used  for  carrying  the  im- 
a|^  of  the  gods  in  the  procession  of  the  circus* 
{nd.  CiKccs,  p.  256),  the  ashes  of  the  dead  in  a  fu- 
neral,* and  the  spoils  in  a  triumph ;'  in  all  which 
cases  it  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  the  shoul- 
ders or  in  the  hands  of  men.  The  most  illustrious 
captives  were  sometimes  placed  on  a  ferculum  in  a 
triumph,  in  order  that  they  might  be  better  seen.* 

FERETRUM.    {Vid.  Fonus.) 

F£RI.£,  holydays,  were,  generally  speaking,  days 
or  seasons  during  which  freebom  Romans  suspend- 
ed their  political  transactions  and  their  lawsuits, 
and  during  which  slaves  enjoyed  a  cessation  from 
labour.'  AU  feris  were  thus  dies  nefasti.  The 
ferise  included  all  days  consecrated  to  any  deity ; 
consequently,  all  days  on  which  public  festivals 
were  celebrated  were  feris  or  dies  feriati.  But 
some  of  them,  such  as  the  feria  vinderaialis,  and  the 
feriae  asstiva;,  seem  to  have  had  no  direct  connexion 
with  the  worship  of  the  gods.  The  nundinte,  how- 
ever, during  the  time  of  the  kings  and  the  early  pe- 
riod of  the  Republic,  were  feriae  only  for  the  popu- 
lus,  and  days  of  business  for  the  pletieians,  until,  by 
the  Hortensian  law,  they  became  fasti,  or  days  of 
business  for  both  orders." 

All  feris  were  divided  into  two  classes, /«t«  ptib- 
Uea  and  feria  prnata.  The  latter  were  only  ob- 
served by  single  families  or  individuals,  in  commem- 
oration of  some  particular  event  which  had  been  of 
importance  to  them  or  their  ancestors.  As  family 
feris,  are  mentioned  the  feria  Claudue,  MmUia,  Ju- 
lia, Ccmelite,  &c.,  and  we  must  suppose  that  all  the 
great  Roman  families  had  their  particular  feriee,  as 
they  bad  their  private  sacra.  Among  the  family-hol- 
ydays  we  may  also  mention  the  feria  denieales,  i. 
e.,  the  day  on  which  a  family,  after  having  lost  one 
of  its  members  by  death,  underwent  a  purification." 
Individuals  kept  ferise  on  their  birthdays,  and  other 
occasions  which  marked  any  memorable  event  of 
(heir  lives.  During  the  time  of  the  Empire,  the 
Dirthday  of  an  emperor  sometimes  assumed  the  char- 
icter  of  a  feria'  publica,  and  was  celebrated  by  the 
whole  nation  with  games  and  sacrifices  Thus  the 
birthday  of  Augustus,  called  Augustalia,  was  cele- 
brated with  great  splendour  even  in  the  time  of 


1.  (SueUo.,  Octav ,  82.)— S.  (Airisn,  Tact.,  p.  14,  ed.  Blanc.) 
—I.  (PrtroB.,  S5.  — Plio.,  H.  N.,  xxviii.,  S.)— 4.  (Suet.,  OcUt., 
H^Serv.  >d  Virg.,  Xa.,  i.,  «37.— Juv.,  i.,  93.— W.,  li.,  64.— 
Hot.,  Sat.,  11.,  ri.,  104.— Mart.,  iii.,  90.— Id.,  ii.,  82.- la.,  xi., 
11.)— 6.  (Snet.,  JuL,  76.)— a.  (Saet.,  Cal.,  15.)— 7.  (Saet.,JaI., 
17.  — Lit.,  i.,  10.)  — 8.  (Senec,  Here.  (Et..  109.)— 9.  (Cic,  Do 
Ley.,  d.,  8,  IS.— Id.,  De  DiT.,  i.,  45.)— 10.  (Macnib.,  Sat.,  i.,  19.— 
Compan  Niebnhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  213,  <Scc— Walter,  Gaa- 
ehirV.«  d.  KSm.  Rcehta,  p.  190.)  —  II.  (Faat.,  t.  r.  —  Ck.,  Da 
ta( ,  'i.,  21— Odaiiiell.,  ii.,  22.) 


Dion  Cassius.'  The  day  on  which  Augustus  haA 
returned  from  his  wars  was  likewise  for  a  longtime 
made  a  holyday  of*  The  dies  natalicii  of  the  citiet 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople  were  at  a  still  later 
period  likewise  reckoned  among  the  feriae.' 

All  feria  publica,  i.  e.,  those  which  were  ob- 
served by  the  whole  nation,  were  divided  into  feria 
itativa,  feria  eonceptita,  and  feria  impertUiva.  Fe- 
rite  stativae  or  statse  were  those  which  were  held 
regularly,  and  on  certain  days  marked  in  the  caleU' 
dar.*  To  these  belonged  some  of  the  great  festi- 
vals, such  as  the  Agonalia,  Carmentalia,  Lupercalia, 
&c.  Feriae  conceptivae  or  conceptae  were  held  ev- 
ery year,  but  not  on  certain  or  fixed  days,  the  time 
being  every  year  appointed  by  the  magistrates  or 
priests  {quotanni*  a  magitlTotilnu  tel  saeerdiitibxu 
concipiuntur*).  Among  these  we  may  mention  the 
feriae  Latins,  feris  Sementivs,  Paganalia,  and  Com 
pitalia.  Feria  imperativa  are  those  which  were 
held  on  certain  emergencies  at  the  command  of 
the  consuls,  prstors,  or  of  a  dictator.  The  books  of 
Livy  record  many  feris  imperativs,  which  *ere 
chiefly  held  in  order  to  avert  the  dangers  Aibich 
some  extraordinary  prodigy  seemed  to  forbode.  but 
also  after  great  victories.'  They  frequently  lasted 
for  several  days,  the  number  of  which  depended  upon 
the  importance  of  the  event  which  was  the  cause 
of  their  celebration.  But  whenever  a  rain  of  stones 
was  t>elieved  to  have  happened,  the  anger  of  the 
gods  was  appeased  by  a  sacrum  novemdiale,  or  feria 
per  novem  dies.  This  number  of  days  had  been  fixed 
at  the  time  when  this  prodigy  bad  first  been  ob- 
served.' Respecting  the  legitimate  forms  in  whict 
the  feris  conceptivs  and  imperativs  were  an 
nounced  and  appointed,  see  Brisson.,  De  Form ,  p. 
107,  &c. 

The  manner  in  which  all  public  feris  were  kept 
bears  great  analogy  to  our  Sunday.  The  people 
generally  visited  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  of 
fered  up  their  prayers  and  sacrifices.  The  most  sc 
nous  and  solemn  seem  to  have  been  the  feris  im- 
perativs, but  all  the  others  were  generally  attended 
by  rejoicings  and  feasting.  All  kinds  of  business, 
especially  lawsuits,  were  suspended  during  the  pub- 
lic feris,  as  they  were  considered  to  pollute  the 
sacred  season :  the  rex  sacrorum  and  the  flamines 
were  not  even  allowed  to  behold  any  work  being 
done  during  the  feris ;  hence,  when  they  went  out, 
they  were  preceded  by  their  heralds  {pracia,  pra- 
clamitalores,  or  calalores),  who  enjoined  the  people  to 
abstain  from  working,  that  the  sanctity  of  the  day 
might  not  be  polluted  by  the  priests  seeing  persons 
at  work.*  Those  who  neglected  this  admonition 
were  not  only  liable  to  a  fine,  but,  in  case  their  diso- 
bedience was  intentional,  their  crime  was  considered 
to  be  beyond  the  power  of  any  atonement ;  where- 
as those  who  had  unconsciously  continued  their 
work  might  atone  for  their  transgression  by  offering 
a  pig.  It  seems  that  doubts  as  to  what  kinds  of 
work  might  be  done  at  public  feris  were  not  unfre- 
quent,  and  we  possess  some  curious  and  interesting 
decisions  given  by  Roman  pontiflTs  on  this  subject. 
One  Umbro  declared  it  to  be  no  violation  of  the  fe- 
ris if  a  person  did  such  work  aa  had  reference  to 
the  gods,  or  was  connected  with  the  offering  of  sac- 
rifices ;  all  work,  he  moreover  declared,  was  allow- " 
ed  which  was  necessary  to  support  the  urgent 
wants  of  human  life.  The  pontiflT  Scsvola,  when 
asked  what  kind  of  work  might  be  done  on  a  dies 
feriatus,  answered  that  any  work  might  be  done:  if 


1.  (liT.,  p.  624.- Id.,  Wi.,  p.  688.)— 2.  (Tacit.,  Annal.,  i.,  U, 
withthsnoteofLipsina.)— 3.  (Cod.  3,  tit.  IS,  a.  t.)— 4.  (Faat, 
a.  T. — Macrob.,  1.  c.)— 5.  (Macrob.^  I.  c. — Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat., 
Y.,  3,  &c. — Feat.,  a.  t.) — 6.  (Lir.,  i.,  31 ;  iii.,  5  ;  rii.,  28  ;  xxxr., 
40;  xliii.,  3.— Polyb.,  xii.,  I.)— 7.  (Lir.,  i.,  31.)— 8  (Feat.,  ( 
T.  Precia.— Macrob.,  1.  c— Compare  Senr.  id  Viiy.,  Qtmg.,  *. 
288— Pint..  Noma,  c  14  > 
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■oy  gufferii  g  or  injury  should  be  the  result  of  neg- 
lect or  delay,  e.  g.,  if  an  oz  should  fall  into  a  pit, 
the  owner  might  employ  workmen  to  lift  it  out ;  or 
if  a  house  threatened  to  fall  down,  the  inhabitants 
might  take  such  measures  as  would  prevent  its  fall- 
ing, without  polluting  the  ferise.'  Respecting  the 
various  kinds  of  legal  affairs  which  might  be  brought 
iiefore  the  pretor  on  days  of  public  feris,  vid.  Di- 
gest. 2,  tit.  IS,  s.  S. 

It  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  immense  in- 
crease of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  business  arising  thereform,  that  some  of 
the  feriffi,  such  as  the  Compitalia  and  Luperca- 
lia,  in  the  course  of  time  ceased  to  be  observ^,  un- 
til they  were  restored  by  Augustus,  who  revived 
many  of  the  ancient  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.* 
Marcus  Antoninus  again  increased  the  number  of 
days  of  business  (dietfiuti)  to  230,  and  the  remain- 
ing days  were  ferise.*  After  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire,  the  old  feriee  were 
abolished,  and  the  Sabbath,  together  with  the  Chris- 
tian festivals,  were  substituted ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  kept  was  nearly  the  same  as  that 
in  which  the  feris  had  been  observed.  Lawsuits 
were  accordingly  illegal  on  Sundays  and  holydays, 
though  a  master  might  emancipate  his  slave  if  he 
liked.*  All  work,  and  all  political  as  well  as  juridi- 
cal proceedings,  were  suspended  ;  but  the  country 
people  were  allowed  freely  and  unrestrainedly  to 
apply  themselves  to  their  agricultural  labours,  which 
seem  at  all  times  to  have  been  distinguished  fn>m, 
and  thought  superior  to,  all  other  kinds  of  work : 
for,  as  mentioned  below,  certain  feris  were  instituted 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  country  peo- 
ple to  follow  their  rural  occupations  without  being  in- 
terrup^'-'-  by  lawsuits  and  other  public  transactions. 

Afle;  this  general  view  of  the  Roman  ferite,  we 
shall  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of  those  festi- 
vals and  holydays  which  were  designated  by  the 
name  of  ferie. 

Feria  Latint!-.  or  simply  Laiina  (the  original  name 
was  Laliar*},  had,  according  to  the  Roman  legends, 
been  instituted  by  the  last  Tarquin  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  alliance  between  the  Romans  and  Lat- 
ins.* But  Niebuhr^  has  shown  that  the  festival, 
which  was  originally  a  panegyris  of  the  Latins,  is 
of  much  higher  antiquity;  for  we  find  it  stated  that 
the  towns  of  the  Priscans  and  I.atins  received  their 
shares  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  Alban  Mount — which 
was  the  place  of  its  celebration — along  with  the  Al- 
bans and  the  thirty  towns  of  the  Alban  common- 
wealth. All  that  the  last  Tarquin  did  was  to  con- 
vert the  original  Latin  festival  into  a  Roman  one, 
and  to  make  it  the  means  of  hallowing  and  cement- 
ing the  alliance  between  the  two  nations.  Before 
the  union,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Latins  bad 
presided  at  the  festival ;  but  Tarquin  now  assumed 
this  distinction,  which  subsequently,  after  the  de- 
gtructjon  of  the  Latin  commonwealth,  remained  with 
the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome.'  The  object  of  this 
paneg}n-i8  on  the  Alban  Mount  was  the  worship  of 
Jupiter  Latiaris,  and,  at  least  as  long  as  the  Latin  re- 
public existed,  to  deliberate  and  decide  on  matters 
of  the  confederacy,  and  to  settle  any  disputes  which 
might  have  arisen  among  its  membera.  As  the  fe- 
riae  Iiatina:  belonged  to  the  conueptivee,  the  time  of 
iheir  celebration  greatly  depended  on  the  state  of 
affairs  at  Rome,  as  the  consuls  were  never  allowed 
to  take  the  field  until  they  had  held  the  Latins.* 


1.  (Macrob.,  1.  c,  ud  iii.,  3.— Virg.,  Geoig.,  i.,  870,  with  Ihe 
nmtriD  of  3.  H.  Von.— Cato,  Ds  Re  Riut.,  S.— Colamella,  ii., 
n.— Comiwre  Ma»h.,rii.,  11.— Luko,xiT.,  3.)— 2.  (Suet.,  Aug., 
11.)— S.  (Capitol.,  M.  Anton.  Phil.,  c.  10.)— 4.  (Cod.  3,  tit.  IS.) 
—i.  (Macrob.,  1.  c— Cio.  ad  Quint.  Fratr.,  ii.,  4.)— 6.  (Dionn. 
Hal .  ir.,  p.  S50.  Sylb.)— 7.  (Hitt.  of  Rome,  ii.,p.  34.)— 8.  (Lii., 
r.,  17  )-».  (Lit.,  ni.,  OS.-  Id.,  xx  i.,  1.— Id.,  ut.,  IS;— Dion 
Caia  xhi .  p.  SM.) 
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This  febtivhi  was  a  great  engine  in  the  hMids  ol  tin 
magistrates,  who  had  to  a'ppoint  the  time  of  its  cei. 
ebration  {cmteipere,  edicere,  or  tfidieere  iMinat) ;  at 
it  might  often  suit  their  purpose  either  to  hold  the 
festival  at  a  particular  time  or  to  delay  it,  in  order 
to  prevent  or  delay  such  public  proceedings  at 
seemed  injuriois  and  pernicious,  aiid  to  promoK 
others  to  which  they  were  favourably  disposed. 
This  feature,  however,  the  feris  T^tinae  had  in 
common  with  all  other  ferise  conccptivse.  When- 
ever any  of  the  forms  or  ceiemonies  customaiy  at 
the  Latinse  had  been  neglected,  the  consuls  had  the 
right  to  propose  to  the  senate,  or  the  college  oC 
pontiffs,  that  their  celebration  should  be  repeat^  (ta- 
ttaurim}.)  Respecting  the  duration  of  the  ferise 
Latinse,  the  common  opinion  formerly  was,  that  at 
first  they  only  lasted  for  one  day,  to  which  subse- 
quently a  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth  were  added;* 
but  it  is  clear  that  this  supposition  was  founded  on 
a  confusion  of  the  ferise  Latince  with  the  Ludi  Maz- 
imi,  and  that  they  lasted  for  six  days,  one  for  each 
decuiy  of  the  Alban  and  Latin  towns.*  The  fes- 
tive season  was  attended  by  a  sacred  truce,  and  no 
battle  was  allowed  to  be  given  during  those  dajrs.* 
In  early  times,  during  the  alliance  of  the  Romans 
and  Latins,  the  chief  magistrates  of  both  nations 
met  on  the  Alban  Mount  and  conducted  the  solem- 
nities, at  which  the  Romans,  however,  had  the  pres- 
idency. But  afterward  the  Romans  alone  conduct- 
ed the  celebration,  and  offered  the  common  sacrifice 
of  an  ox  to  Jupiter  Latiaris,  in  the  name  and  on  be- 
half of  all  who  took  part  in  it  The  flesh  of  the 
victim  was  distributed  among  the  several  towns 
whose  common  sanctuary  stood  on  the  Alban 
Mount.'  Besides  the  common  sacrifice  of  an  ox, 
the  several  towns  offered  each  separately  lambs, 
cheeses,  or  a  certain  quantity  of  milk*  or  udces 
Multitudes  flocked  to  the  Alban  Mount  on  the  ooca 
sion,  and  the  season  was  one  of  great  rejoicing* 
and  feasting.  Various  kinds  of  games  were  not 
wanting,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  ofctf- 
latio  (swinging').  It  was  a  symbolic  game,  and  the 
legend  respecting  its  origin  shows  that  it  was  de- 
rived from  the  Latins.  Pliny*  mentions  that  du- 
ring the  Latin  holydays  a  race  of  four-horse  char- 
iots {quadriga  eertani)  took  place  in  the  Capitol,  in 
which  the  victor  received  a  draught  of  absynthiuro. 

Although  the  Roman  consuls  were  always  present 
on  the  Alban  Mount,  and  conducted  the  solemn  sac- 
rifice of  an  ox,  yet  we  read  that  the  superintendence 
of  the  Latins,  like  that  of  other  festivals,  was  given 
by  the  senate  to  the  sediles,  who,  therefore,  proba- 
bly conducted  the  minor  sacrifices,  the  various 
games,  and  other  solemnities.*  While  the  consuls 
were  engaged  on  the  Alban  Mount,  their  place  at 
Rome  was  filled  by  the  prsefectus  urbi.  ( vU.  Pkm- 
pKRTDs  Urbi.) 

The  two  days  following  the  celebration  of  the 
Latin  holydays  were  considered  as  diet  religion,  so 
that  no  marriages  could  be  contracted. "  From  Bton 
Cassius  we  see  that  in  his  times  the  ferise  Latinss 
were  still  strictly  observed  by  the  Romans,  whereas 
the  Latin  towns  had,  at  the  time  of  Cicero,  ahnost 
entirely  given  up  taking  any  part  in  them.  The 
Romans  seem  to  have  continued  to  keep  them  down 
to  the  fourth  century  of  our  lera," 

Ferut  Setiuntitit,  or  Setnenlina  diet,  was  kept  ic 
seedtime  for  the  purpose  of  praying  for  a  good 


1.  (Cic  >d  QaiDt.  Fr.,  ii.,  «.— Lir.,  ixii.,  1.— Id.,  xli.,  W.) 

—i.  (Dionjra.  Hal.,  ri.,  p.  4)S,  ed.  S]rlbat9.--S.  (Niebohr,  Hiat 
of  Rome,  ii.,  35.— Compare  Lit.,  Ti.,  4SL— Pint.,  Caoii],4S.)— 
4.  (D'onjm.  Bal„  it.,  p.  SSU,  Sjib.— Macrob.,  1.  c  )—S.  (Dkon 
Haj.,  1.  c — Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.  t.,  3,  p.  fi8,  Bip. — S^nl  Bo 
bient.  in  Cic,  Orat.  pro  Plane.,  p.  iii,  Ac,  Oridli.) — 0.  (Cx. 
De  DiT.,  i.,  11.)— 7.  (Feat.,  s.  t.  OKillum  )— (8.  II.  N.,  xxtii 
!.)—».  (Dion/a.  Hal.,  Ti.,  p.  41».)- 10.  (Cic.  ad  Qaiot  Fr.,  ii 
4.)— 11.  (Lartaw.   Inatit    i.Sl> 
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8fop ;  H  lasted  only  for  one  day,  which  was  fixed 
by  the  pontiA.> 

Feria  mniamoH*  lasted  finva  the  2Sd  of  Aagnst 
to  the  1 5th  of  October,  and  was  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  coantry  people  to  get  in  the 
firuits  of  the  field  and  to  hold  the  Tintage.* 

Ferue  »tivM  were  holydays  kept  during  the  hot- 
test season  of  snminer,  when  many  of  the  wealthier 
Romana  left  the  city  and  went  into  the  country. 
Tliey  /sem  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  metaitfe- 
Ha,*  and  lasted  from  the  34th  of  June  till  the  1st  of 
Ajunist. 

rerue  prttcidanea  are  said  to  have  been  prepara- 
tory days,  or  such  as  preceded  the  ordinary  feris ; 
although  they  did  not  belong  to  the  ferin,  and  often 
even  were  dia  atri,  they  were  on  certain  occasions 
inaugurated  by  the  chief  pontiif,  and  thus  made  fe- 

■FER'ULA,  the  ferala  or  fennel-giant,  Fenda 
communit,  L.  Martyn'  describes  it  as  "a  large 
{dant,  growing  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet, 
with  leaves  cut  into  small  segments,  lilce  those  of 
fennel,  but  larger.  The  stalk  is  thick,  and  full  of  a 
fongous  pith,  whence  it  is  used  by  old  and  weak 
persons  to  support  them,  on  account  of  its  light- 
ness." The  pith  was  used  by  the  ancients  as  a 
kind  of  tinder,  and  is  said  to  be  still  employed  for 
that  purpose  in  Sicily.*  According  to  the  old  class- 
ical legend,  Promethens,  when  he  stole  the  (ire  from 
the  skies,  brought  it  to  earth  in  the  hollow  of  a/<nt- 
la,  or,  as  the  Greeks  termed  it,  vapOri^.  The  flow- 
ers of  this  plant  are  yellow,  and  grow  in  large  um- 
bels, like  those  of  fennel.  Fee*  thinks  that  the 
fcnda  of  Virgil  ought  rather  to  be  identified  with 
the  Ferula  Onenlalit  of  Toumefort,  which  ttiat  trav- 
eller met  with  very  frequently  in  Greece.  The 
people  of  Cyprus,  at  the  present  day,  call  the  vd^y 
ftrf  by  the  name  of  avdpSriKag.  Sibthorp  says  it  is 
very  abundant  in  this  island.  The  Latin  term /tnt- 
U  is  derived,  according  to  etymologists,  from /mre, 
"to  strike,"  because  scholars  were  anciently  cor- 
rected with  the /eru/a  by  their  teachers.  From  the 
lightness  of  the  stalk,  the  infliction  must  hare  be«i 
more  alarming  than  painful.  The  ferule  of  the 
modem  preceptor  resembles  the  classical  fenU 
only  in  name,  being  capable  of  giving  much  greater 
pain.  A  wiUow-atick  or  branch  would  bear  a  much 
nearer  resemblance  to  the  ancient  instniment  of 
punishment.'  Martial"  alludes  to  the  custom  of 
employing  the/cni/a  for  correction  in  the  following 
Unes: 

"  FeruUeque  Iristet,  seeptra  padagogorum 
Cettent  ;" 
and  Juvenal"  also  says, 

"  Et  not  ergo  manumferu!^  tuiduximut." 

*FERULA'GO  (vapejxtov),  a  smaller  species  of 
ferula." 

FESCENNI'NA,  scU.  carmina,  one  of  the  earliest 
kinds  of  Italian  poetry,  which  consisted  of  rude  and 
jocose  verses,  or,  rather,  dialogues  of  extempore 
verses,"  in  which  the  merry  country  folks  assailed 
and  ridiculed  one  another."  This  amusement 
■eems  originally  to  have  been  peculiar  to  country 
people,  but  it  was  also  introduced  into  the  towns  of 
Italy  and  at  Rome,  where  we  find  it  mentioned  as 
one  of  tho;o  in  which  young  people  indulged  at 
weddings."  The  fescepnina  were  one  of  the  popu- 
lar amusements  at  various  festivals,  and  on  many 

1.  (Varro,  D*  liag.  LaU,  t.,  3,  p.  SB,  Bip.— Id.,  Da  Ra  Rut.,  i., 
I,  iBit.— Orid,  Past., :.,  SS8,  dko.)— S.  (Cod.  S,  tit.  1*.)— 3.  (Aul. 
SalL,  iz.  JS,  »  1.)— i.  (Cod.  S,  tit.  1*.  a.  3,  i.)-i.  (GeU.,  It.,  0.) 
-».  (ad  Viiy.,  Edog.,  i.,  ».)— 7.  (Martjra,  I.  o,)— «.  (Flore  de 
▼irfia,  p.  Iti.)— 0.  (Martrn,  1.  e.)—\0.  (Ejiig.,  x.,  «.>— II. 
(SaL, ;  IS.)— IS.  (Plio.,  ft.  N.,  XI., «.)— 1  J.  ,LiT.,  tU.,  %)— 
14.  iBmU,  Epiat..  II.,  i.,  M$.>-I9.  (8arr.  ad  .Sb.,  vii.,  ««}.- 
•aaac,  CoBtnr^  11  — Plin.,  H.  N.,  rr.,  tl.) 


Other  occasions,  but  especially  aftei  the  harreai 
was  over.  After  their  introduction  into  the  towna, 
they  seem  to  have  lost  much  of  their  original  rostie 
character,  and  to  have  been  modified  by  the  into 
ence  of  Greek  refinement  ;*  they  remained,  how- 
ever, in  so  far  the  same,  as  they  were  at  til  times 
irregular,  and  mostly  extempore  doggerel  verses. 
Sometimes,  however,  versus  fescennini  were  alM 
written  as  satires  upon  persons.*  That  these  rail 
leries  had  no  malicious  character,  and  were  not  in 
tended  to  hurt  or  injure,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
circumstance  that  one  person  often  called  upon  an- 
other to  answer  and  retort  in  a  similar  strain.  The 
fescennina  are  generally  believed  to  have  been  in 
troduced  among  the  Romans  from  Etruria,  and  Ui 
have  derived  their  name  from  Fescennia,  a  town  of 
that  country.  But,  in  the  first  place,  Fescennia 
was  not  an  Etruscan,  but  a  Faliscan  town ;'  and,  in 
the  second,  this  kind  of  amusement  has  at  all  times 
been,  and  is  still,  so  popular  in  Italy,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  peculiar  to  any  particular 
place.  The  derivation  of  a  name  of  this  kind  from 
that  of  some  particular  place  was  formerly  a  fa- 
vourite custom,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  derivation  oi 
(!serimonia  from  Cere.  Festus*  endeavours  to  solve 
the  question  by  supposing  fescennina  to  be  derived 
from  fascinum,  either  because  they  were  thought  to 
be  a  protection  against  sorcerers  and  witches,  or 
because  fascinum  {phallus),  the  symbol  of  fertility, 
had  in  early  times,  or  in  rural  districts,  been  con- 
nected with  the  amusements  of  the  fescennina. 
But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  etymology,  it 
is  of  importance  not  to  be  misled  by  the  oommoo 
opinion  that  the  fescennina  were  of  Etruscan  origin. 

FESTU'CA.    ( Vid.  Siavos.) 

FETIA'LES,  a  college*  of  Roman  priests,  who 
acted  as  the  guardians  of  the  public  faith.  It  was 
their  province,  when  any  dispute  arose  with  a  for- 
eign state,  to  demand  satisfaction,  to  determine  the 
circumstances  under  which  hostilities  might  be 
(»mmenced,  to  perform  the  various  religious  rites 
attendant  on  the  solemn  declaration  of  war,  and  to 
preside  at  the  formal  ratification  of  peace.  These 
functions  are  briefly  but  comprehensively  defined 
by  Varro  :•  "  FetiaJcs  .  .  .  fidei  puUka  inter  popuUu 
praerant :  nam  per  hoe  fitbat  ut  jtutum  cortciperetur 
bellum  et  inde  detilum,  ut  fcedere  fidee  pads  conelitu 
eretur.  Ex  his  mitteiantur,  antequam  coneiperetur, 
qui  res  repeterent,  et  per  has  etiam  nunc  fit  fadus"  to 
which  we  may  add  the  old  law  quoted  by  Cicero,' 

"  FOEDERUH,  FACIS,  BELLI,  INDDCIAEUH  OEITORU 
FiTULIS  JUDICBSQDB  SDNTO  ;    BILLl  m8CEPT.iNTO." 

Dionysius*  and  Livy'  detail  at  (xinsiderable  length 
the  ceremonies  observed  by  the  Romans  in  the  ear- 
lier ages,  when  they  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  a 
neighbouring  people.  It  appears  that,  when  an  in- 
jury had  been  sustained,  four  fetiales"  were  deputed 
to  seek  redress,  who  again  elected  one  of  their  num- 
ber to  act  as  their  representative.  This  individual 
was  styled  the  pater  patratus  populi  Romani.  A 
fillet  of  white  wool  was  bound  round  his  head,  to- 
gether with  a  wreath  of  sacred  herbs  gathered 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  {vid. 
Verben.«,  Saomina),  whence  he  was  sometimes 
named  Verbenarius.'^  Thus  equipped,  he  proceeded 
to  the  confines  of  the  offending  tribe,  where  he  halt- 
ed and  addressed  a  prayer  to  Jupiter,  calling  the 
god  to  witness,  with  heavy  imprecations,  that  bit 
complaints  were  well-founded  and  his  demands  rea- 
sonable. He  then  crossed  the  border,  and  the  same 
form  was  repeated  in  nearly  the  same  words  to  the 
first  native  of  the  soil  whom  he  might  chanoe  to 


1.  (Vid.  Viii;.,  Gaorg.,  ii.,  385,  Ac.— Tiboll.,  tl.,  i.,  »5.— Ca- 
tiill.,  61,  tl.y-i.  (Maeiob.,  Satan.,  U_  4.)— t.  (Nioha^r,  But. 
of  Roma,  i.,  p.  ISO.) — 4.  (a.  r.)— 8.  (tir.,  ixxn.,  3.)— 4.  (Dt 
Uag.  Lat.,  V.  86.  ad.  MQllar.)— 7.  (De  Leg.,  ii., «.)— 8.  (ii.,  Tt.: 
— ».  (i,  «.)- 10.  (Varro  ap.  Non.)— II.  (fU  ^,  11.  N.,  uii.,  *. 
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meet ,  again  a  third  time  to  the  sentine  n  any 
citizen  whom  he  encountered  at  the  gate  of  the 
chief  town  ;  and  a  fourth  time  to  the  magistrates 
iu  the  Forum  in  presence  of  the  people.  If  a  satis- 
factory answer  was  not  returned  within  thirty  days, 
alter  publicly  delivering  a  solemn  denunciation — in 
which  the  gods  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  infernal 
were  invoked — of  what  might  be  expected  to  follow, 
he  returned  to  Home,  and,  accompanied  by  the  rest 
of  the  fetiales,  made  a  report  of  his  mission  to  the 
senate.  If  the  people,*  as  well  as  the  senate,  deci- 
ded for  war,  the  pater  patratus  again  set  forth  to 
the  border  of  the  hostile  territory,  and  launched  a 
spear  tipped  with  iron,  or  charred  at  the  extremity 
and  (smeared  with  blood  (emblematic,  doubtless,  of 
fire  and  slaughter)  across  the  boundary,  pronoun- 
cing, at  the  same  time,  a  solemn  declaration  of  war. 
The  demand  for  redress  and  the  proclamation  of 
hostilities  were  alike  termed  clarigalio,  which  word 
the  Romans  in  later  times  explained  by  clare  rept- 
ttre  ;*  but  Gottling*  and  other  modem  writers  con- 
nect it  with  the  Etoric  form  of  ajpui  and  KJipvKeum. 

Several  of  the  formuln  employed  on  these  occa- 
sions have  been  preserved  by  Livy*  and  Aulus  Gel- 
lias,'  forming  a  portion  of  the  Jut  Fetiale  hy  which 
the  college  was  regulated.  Tiie  services  of  the  fe- 
tiales were  considered  absolutely  essential  in  con- 
cluding a  treaty  ;*  and  we  read  that,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  secoi.d  Punic  war,  fetiales  were  sent  over 
to  Africa,  who  curried  with  them  their  own  verbente 
and  their  own  flint-stones  for  smiting  the  victim. 
Here  also  the  chief  was  termed  paler  palratiu.'' 

The  institution  of  these  priests  was  ascribed  by 
tradition,  in  common  with  other  matters  connected 
with  religion,  to  Numa;*  and  although  Livy*  speaks 
M  if  he  attributed  their  introduction  to  Ancus  Mar- 
cius,  yet  in  an  earlier  chapter"  he  supposes  them  to 
tAve  existed  in  the  reign  of  Hostillus.  The  whole 
system  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
;Equicols  or  the  Ardeates,"  and  similar  usages  un- 
doubtedly prevailed  among  the  Latin  states  ;  for  it 
is  clear  that  a  formula,  preserved  by  Livy,'*  must 
have  been  employed  when  the  pater  patratus  of  the 
Romans  was  put  in  communication  with  the  pater 
patratus  of  the  Prisci  Latini. 

The  number  of  the  fetiales  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  certainty,  but  some  have  inferred,  from  a  pas- 
sage quoted  from  Varro  by  Nonius,"  that  it  amount- 
ed to  twenty,  of  whom  Niebuhr  supposes  ten  were 
elected  from  the  Ramnes  and  ten  from  the  Titien- 
ses ;  but  Gottling"  thinks  it  more  probable  that  they 
were  at  first  all  chosen  from  the  Ramnes,  as  the 
Sabincs  were  originally  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  fetiales.  They  were  originally  selected  from  the 
most  noble  families ;  their  office  lasted  for  life  ;■* 
and  it  seems  probable  that  vacancies  were  filled  up 
by  the  college  (co-optaiione)  until  the  passing  of  the 
lex  Domitia,  when,  in  common  with  most  other 
priests,  they  woald  be  nominated  in  the  comitia 
tributa.  This,  however,  is  nowhere  expressly  sta- 
ted 

The  etymology  ol  fetialis  is  uncertain.  Varro 
^ould  connect  it  with^Utu  anifadus;  Festus  with 
ferio  or  facto;  while  some  modem  scholars  suppose 
tt  to  be  allied  to  i^/ii,  and  thus  ^noAnf  would  be 
oratores,  speakers.  In  inscriptions  we  find  lioth  fe- 
tialis and  fecialis ;  but  since,  in  Greek  MSS.,  the 
word  always  appears  under  some  one  of  the  forms 
^qrtuXnr,  ^ertuXnCi  ^tnu>M(,  the  orthography  we 
have  adopted  in  this  article  is  probably  correct. 

The  explanation  given  by  Livy"  of  the  origin  of 


I.  (Lit..  I.,  4S.)— ».  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxii.,  i.—S»n.  id  Viij., 
JED.,  ii.,  S3.)— 3.  (GMchichM  d«T  Rim.  Staattrerf.,  p.  180.)— 
<.  (I., «,  S».)— J.  (rri., 4.)-8.  (Lit.,  ii.,  5.)— 7.  (Lit.,  hi.,  4S.) 
-K  (Dionjr*.,  ii.,  71.)— 8.  (i.,  3S.)— 10.  (i.,  W.)— 11.  (Lit.  mud 
rnoan..  I.  c.)— IS.  (i ,  3S.)— 13.  (xii.,  43.)  14.  (Grachieku  der 
Um.  StitUTsrf.,  f .  18$.)- IS.  (Diuoji.,  ii.,  7S.)— 1«.  (i..  34.) 
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the  term  Pater  Patratus  is  satisfactcry :  **  Pttti 
Patratus  ad  jusjurandum  patrand^m,  id  est,  tonciea- 
dum  fit  fadus;"  and  we  may  at  once  reject  the 
speculations  of  Servius'  and  Plutarch,*  the  former 
of  whom  supposes  that  he  was  so  called  becnnse  it 
was  necessary  that  his  father  should  be  alive,  tfa« 
latter  that  the  name  indicated  that  bis  father  was 
living,  and  that  he  himself  was  the  father  of  cbil 
dren. 

FIBULA  (irrpivri,  irrpavi;,  rttpovriTpif :  Tdprnt,  <»« 
iTopTrit :  tver^),  a  Brooch,  consisting  of  a  pin  (aeiw) 
and  of  a  curved  portion  furnish^  with  a  hook 
(nXei'f*).  The  curved  portion  was  sometimes  a  cir- 
cular ring  or  disc,  the  pin  passing  across  its  centra 
(woodcut,  figs.  1,  S),  and  sometimes  an  arc,  the  pin 
being  as  the  chord  of  the  arc  (fig.  3).  The  forms 
of  brooches,  which  were  commonly  of  gold  or 
bronze,  and  more  rarely  of  silver,*  were,  however 
as  various  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times ;  for  the 
fibula  served  in  dress,  not  merely  as  a  fastening,  bnt 
also  as  an  ornament.* 


Women  wore  the  fibula  both  with  the  Amiotds 
and  the  indutus ;  men  wore  it  with  the  amictns  only. 
Its  most  frequent  use  was  to  pin  together  two  parts 
of  the  scarf  (vi<2.  Chlamys),  shawl,  or  blanket,  which 
constituted  the  amictus,  so  as  to  fasten  it  over  the 
right  shoulder.'  (Woodcuts,  p.  11,15,  78,  171,  2SS7, 
235,  244,  291.)  More  rarely  we  see  it  over  the 
breast.  (Woodcuts,  p.  47,  186,  235.)  The  epithet 
irepivopnoi  was  applied  to  a  person  wearing  the 
fibula  on  one  shoulder  only ;'  for  women  often  wore 
it  on  both  shoulders.  (Woodcuts,  p.  96,  218,  257.) 
In  consequence  of  the  habit  of  putting  on  the  amic- 
tus with  the  aid  of  a  fibula,  it  was  called  ittpiv^iia 
or  iftrrepdv^/ia,*  mpirriiia,'  or  a/irrexovi]  nrpov^nf." 
The  splendid  shawl  of  Ulysses,  described  in  the 
Odyssey,"  was  provided  with  two  small  pipes  for 
admitting  the  pin  of  the  golden  brooch ;  this  contri- 
vance would  secure  the  cloth  frura^eing  torn.  The 
highest  degree  of  ornament  was  bestowed  upon 
brooches  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  Jus- 
tin II. ,"  and  many  of  the  emperors  who  preceded 
him,  as  we  perceive  from  the  portraits  on  their 
medals,  wore  upon  their  right  shoulders  fibulie,  from 
which  jewels,  attached  by  three  small  chains,  de- 
pended." 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  women  often  wore 
the  fibula  on  both  shoulders.  In  addition  to  tliis,  a 
lady  sometimes  displayed  an  elegant  row  of  brooch- 
es down  each  arm  upon  the  sleeves  of  her  tunic,** 
examples  of  which  are  seen  in  many  ancient  stat- 
ues. It  was  also  fashionable  to  wear  them  on  the 
breast ;"  and  another  occasional  distinction  of  f<>- 
male  attire,  in  later  times,  was  the  use  of  the  fib>ila 
in  tucking  up  the  tunic  above  the  knee. 

Not  only  might  slight  accidents  to  the  peisoa 
arise  from  wearing  brooches,"  but  they  were  8om»- 
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mnes  uaed,  espaciall;  by  females,  to  inflict  serious 
injuries.  The  pin  of  the  fibula  is  the  ia^trument 
wfaicii  the  Phrygian  women  employ  to  deprive  Po- 
^nrstor  of  his  sight,  by  piercing  his  pupils,*  and 
with  which  the  Athenian  women,  having  first  blind- 
ed a  man,  then  despatch  him.'  CEMipur  strikes  the 
pupils  of  his  own  eyet^alls  with  a  brooch  taken  from 
the  dress  of  Jocasta.*  For  the  same  reason,  nepoviiu 
meant  to  pierce  as  with  a  fibula  {TCpmniae,  "  pinned 
him"*). 

Very  large  brooches  arc  sometimes  discovered, 
evidently  intended  to  hold  up  curtains  or  tapestry. 
( Vid.  Tapb»,  Velum.) 

Brooches  were  succeeded  by  buckles,  especially 
among  the  Romans,  who  called  them  by  the  same 
name.  The  preceding  woodcut  shows  on  the  right 
hand  the  forms  t/f  four  bronze  buckles  from  the  col- 
lection in  the  British  Museum.  This  article  of  dress 
was  chiefly  used  to  fasten  the  belt  (xiid.  Baltkus) 
mi  the  girdle  (vid.  Zona).*  It  appears  to  have 
been,  in  general,  much  more  richly  ornamented  than 
the  brooch ;  for,  although  Hadrian  was  simple  and 
nnexpensive  in  this  as  wett  as  in  other  matters  of 
costume,*  yet  many  of  his  successors  were  exceed- 
ingly prone  to  display  buckles  set  with  jewels  (^u- 
Ut  gemmata). 

The  terms  which  have  now  been  illustrated  as 
applied  to  articles  of  dress,  were  also  used  to  denote 
pins  variously  introduced  in  carpentry ;  e.  g.,  the 
linchpins  of  a  chariot ;'  the  wooden  pins  inserted 
through  the  sides  of  a  boat,  to  which  the  sailors 
fiisten  their  lines  or  ropes  ;*  the  trenails  which 
unite  the  poets  and  planks  uf  a  wooden  bridge  ;' 
and  the  pins  fixed  into  the  top  of  a  wooden  triangle, 
used  as  a  mechanical  engine." 

Tlie  practice  of  infibulating  singers,  alluded  to  by 
Juvenal  and  Martial,  is  described  in  Rhodius  (De 
AcU)  and  Pitiscus. 

FI'CTILE  (lupaftoc,  Kepofuov,  iarpoKov,  barpunt- 
WW),  earthenwaie,  a  vessel  or  other  article  made  of 
baked  clay. 

The  instnu&ents  used  in  pottery  (art  jigulina) 
were  the  following:  1.  The  wheel  (rpoxot,  orbit, 
rota,  "  rota  figularis""),  which  is  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer,'* and  is  among  the  most  ancient  of  all  human 
bventions.  AccoiSing  to  the  representations  of  it 
on  the  walls  of  Egyptian  tombs,"  it  was  a  circular 
uble,  placed  on  a  cylindrical  pedestal,  and  turning 
^eely  on  a  point.  The  workman,  having  placed  a 
lump  of  clay  upon  it,  whirled  it  swiftly  with  his  left 
band,  and  employed  his  right  in  moulding  the  clay 
to. the  requisite  shape.  Hence  a  dish  is  called  "the 
daughter  of  the  wheel"  (rpo;|TjAor<»f«dpv'*).  S.  Pie- 
ces of  wood  or  bone,  which  the  potter  (Kepofteic, 
figuUt)  held  in  bis  right  hand,  and  applied  occasion- 
ally to  the  surface  of  the  clay  during  its  revolution. 
A  pointed  stick,  touching  the  clay,  would  inscribe  a 
circle  upon  it  -,  and  circles  were  in  this  manner  dis- 
posed parallel  to  one  another,  and  in  any  number, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  artist.  By  having  the 
end  of  the  stick  curved  or  indented,  and  by  turning 
It  in  different  directions,  he  would  impress  many 
beautiful  varieties  of  form  and  outline  upon  his  va- 
ses. 3.  Moulds  (furvut,  rviroi"),  used  either  to  dec- 
orate with  figures  in  relief  (irpbarvna)  vessels  which 
had  been  thrown  on  the  wheel,  or  to  produce  foliage, 
animals,  or  any  other  appearances  on  Antkfiza,  on 
eomices  of  terra-cotta,  and  imitative  or  ornamental 


I.  (Kanp.,  Hae.,  IITO.I— t.  (Hand.,  v.,  87.— Scbol.  ia  Enrip., 
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pottery  of  all  other  kinds,  in  which  the  wheel  ■Kdx 
not  adapted  to  give  the  first  shape.  Tlie  aimexu<! 
woodcut  shows  three  moulds,  which  were  fount 
near  Rome  by  M.  Seroux  d'Agincourt.'  They  are 
cut  in  stone.  One  of  them  was  probably  used  foi 
making  antefixa,  and  the  other  two  for  making 


hearts  and  legs,  designed  to  be  suspended  by  po«i 
persons  "  ex  voto"  in  the  temples  and  sanctuaries 
( Yid.  DoNABiA.)  Copies  of  the  same  subject,  which 
might,  in  this  manner,  be  multiplied  to  any  extern, 
were  called  "  ectypa."  4.  Gravers  or  scalpels,  used 
by  skilful  modellers  in  giving  to  figures  of  all  kinds 
a  more  perfect  finish  and  a  higher  relief  than  could 
be  produced  by  the  use  of  moulds.  These  instru- 
ments, exceedingly  simple  in  themselves,  and  deri. 
ving  their  efficiency  altogether  from  the  ability  and 
taste  of  the  sculptor,  would  not  only  contribute  to 
the  more  exquisite  decoration  of  earthen  vessels, 
but  would  be  almost  the  only  tools  applicable  foi 
making  "  Dii  fictUes,"  or  gods  of  baked  earth,  ani 
other  entire  figures.*  These  were  among  the  ear- 
liest efforts  of  the  plastic  art,  and  even  in  times  ol 
the  greatest  refinement  and  luxury  :i:<ry  continued  to 
be  regarded  with  reverence. 

Vessels  of  all  kinds  were  very  frequently  fur- 
nished with  at  least  one  handle  (inia,  ovtu;,  if) 
The  Amfhoba  was  called  Diota  because  it  had 
two.  The  name  of  the  potter  was  commonly 
stamped  upon  the  handle,  the  rim,  or  some  other 
part.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  amphora, 
adapted  for  holding  grain  or  fruits,  oil  or  wine, 
which  is  here  introduced  from  the  work  of  Seroux 
d'Agincourt.  The  figure  on  the  right  hand  shows 
the  name  in  the  genitive  case,  "  Maturi,"  impress- 
ed on  an  oblong  surface,  which  is  seen  on  Uie  ban- 
die  of  the  amphora. 


The  earth  used  for  making  pottery  ^Ktf>o/u«v  )iP) 
was  commonly  red,  and  often  of  so  lively  a  ccloui 
as  to  resemble  coral.  Vauquelin  found,  by  ai^alysis, 
that  a  piece  of  Etruscan  earthenware  contained  the 
following  ingredients  :  silica,  53  ;  alumina,  IS, 
lime  8 ;  oxide  of  iron,  24.    To  the  great  abundance 


1.  (Racueil  de  Fragtneni,  p.  88-t3.)  —  3.  (Propert.,  iL,  3,  Si 
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ut  tbo  last  constitoent  the  deep  red  colonr  i*  to  be '  potters ;'  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circamstanco,  Uul 
attributed.    Other  pottery  is  brown  or  cream-col-   the  enemies  of  free  trade,  and  especially  of  Athe- 


oured,  and  sometimes  white  The  pipe-clay,  which 
must  have  been  used  for  white  ware,  is  called  "  fig- 
lina  oreta.'"    Some  of  tlie  ancient  earthenware  is 


nian  influence  at  JEgiati  and  Argos,  imposed  rs- 
strictions  on  the  use  of  these  productions.*  Tha 
Athenian  ware  was  of  the  finest  description  :  the 


throughout  its  substance  black,  an  effect  produced  master-pieces  were  publicly  exhibited  at  the  Paha 
Dy  mixing  the  earth  with  comminuted  asphaltum  THBN.aA,  and  were  given,  filled  with  oil,  to  tht 
(^agates),  or  with  some  other  bituminous  or  oleagi- 1  victors  at  the  games ;  in  consequence  of  which,  we 
nous  substance.  It  appears,  also,  that  asphaltum,  now  read  on  some  of  them,  in  the  British  Muscon 
*  with  pitch  and  tar,  both  mineral  and  vegetable,  was  and  other  collections,  the  inscription  Tw  'AA^k^t 
0';ed  to  cover  the  surface  lUce  a  varnish.  In  the  adXuv,  or  other  equivalent  ex[tessions.' 
finer  kinds  of  earthenware  this  varnish  served  as  a  {  Many  other  specimens  were  presents  givm  t« 
black  paint,  and  to  its  application  many  of  the  most  ■  relations  and  friends  on  particular  occasions,  and 
beautiful  vases  owe  the  decorations  which  are  now ,  often  distinguished  by  the  epithets  xoAof  and  jctAi 
so  highly  admired.*  But  the  coarser  vessels,  de- '  added  to  their  names.  A  circumstance  which  ocn- 
signed  for  common  purposes,  were  also  smeared  tributed  to  the  success  of  the  Athenians  in  this 
with  pitch,  and  had  it  burned  into  them,  because  by  |  manufacture,  was  a  mine  of  fine  potters'  clay  in  the 
this  kind  of  encaustic  they  became  more  unpervious  |  Colian  Promontory,  near  Phalerum.*  The  articles 
to  moisture  and  less  liable  to  decay.*  Hence  a  j  made  from  it  became  so  fashionable,  that  Plutarch,* 
'■  ilolium  picatum  fictile"  was  used,  as  well  as  a  describing  an  act  of  extreme  folly,  compares  it  to 
glass  jar,  to  hold  pickles.*  Also  the  year  of  the  |  that  of  the  man  who,  having  swallowed  poison,  re- 
vintage  was  inscribed  by  the  use  of  pitch,  either  fuses  to  take  the  antidote  unless  it  be  administered 


upon  the  amphoree  themselves,  or  upon  the  la- 
bels ipittacu,  schcdia)  which  were  tied  round  their 
necks.*  Although  oily  or  bituminous  substances 
were  most  commonly  employed  in  pottery,  to  pro- 
duce, by  the  aid  of  fire  {ei  Si  /uXavdtttv'),  the  vari- 
ous shades  of  black  and  brown,  the  vessels,  before 
being  sent  for  the  last  time  to  the  furnace  {vid. 
Fornax),  were  sometimes  immersed  in  that  finely- 
prepared  mud,  now  technically  called  "slip,"  by 
which  the  surface  is  both  smoothed  and  glazed,  and 
at  the  same  time  receives  a  fresh  colour.  Ruddle, 
01  red  ochre  (juXto^,  rubrica),  was  principally  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.'  To  produce  a  farther 
variety  in  the  paintings  upon  vases,  the  artists  em- 
ployed a  few  brightly-coloured  earUis  and  metallic 
ores. 

As  we  might  expect  concerning  an  art  so  indis- 
pensable as  that  of  the  potter,  it  was  practised  to  a 
great  extent  in  every  ancient  nation ;  even  the  most 
uncivilized  not  being  strangers  to  it,  and  sometimes 
displaying  a  surprising  degree  of  dexterity.  The 
remains  of  an  ancient  pottery  have  been  found  in 
Britain,  and  some  of  the  potters'  names,  preserved 
on  their  works,  are  probably  British.  We  are  told 
of  a  place  called  the  Potteries  [Figlina)  in  Gaul. 
Numa  instituted  a  corporation  of  potters  at  Rome.* 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Egypt,  and  there 
are  frequent  allusions  to  the  art  in  the  ancient  wri- 
tings of  the  Jews.  We  also  read  of  its  productions 
in  Tralles,  Pergamus,  Cnidus,  Chios,  Sicyon,  Cor- 
inth, Cumte,  Adria,  Modena,  and  Nola,  from  which 
city  the  exports  of  earthenware  were  considerable, 
and  where  some  of  the  most  exquisite  specimens 
are  still  discovered.  But  three  places  were  distin- 
guished above  all  others  for  the  extent  and  excel- 
lence of  this  beautiful  manufacture :  1.  Samos,  to 
which  the  Romans  resorted  for  the  articles  of  earth- 
enware necessary  at  meals,  and  intended  for  use 
rather  than  display.*  2.  Athens,  a  considerable 
part  of  which  was  called  Ceramicus,  because  it  was 
inhabited  by  potters.  In  this  quarter  of  the  city 
were  temples  dedicated  to  Athena,  as  presiding 
ovei  every  kind  of  handicraft,  and  to  the  two  fire- 
gods,  Hephaistos  and  Prometheus,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  also  the  mythical  inventor  of  the  art  of 
mcd«Uing  Various  traditions  respecting  Corcebus 
and  others  point  to  the  early  efforts  of  the  Athenian 
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to  him  in  a  cup  made  of  Colian  clay.  Some  of  the 
"  Panathenaic"  vstses,  as  they  were  called,  are  tvro 
feet  in  height,  which  accords  with  what  is  said  by 
ancient  authors  of  their  uncommon  size.*  A  diota 
was  often  stamped  upon  the  coins  of  Athens,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  facts  which  have  now  been  explained. 
3.  Etruria,  especially  the  cities  of  Arctium  and 
Tarquinii.  Wliile  the  Athenian  potters  excelled  all 
others  in  the  manufacture  of  vessels,  the  Tuscans, 
besides  exercising  this  branch  of  industry  to  a  great 
extent,  though  in  a  less  tasteftil  and  elaborate  man- 
her,  were  very  remarkable  for  their  skill  in  produ- 
cing ail  kinds  of  statuary  in  baked  clay.  Even  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  temples  were  adorned, 
both  within  and  without,  by  the  aid  of  these  pn^ 
ductions.  The  most  distinguished  among  then 
was  an  entire  quadriga,  made  at  Veil,  which  sur- 
mounted the  pediment  of  the  Templo  of  Jnpite* 
Capitolinus.'  The  Etrurians  also  manifested  their 
partiality  to  this  branch  of  art  by  recurring  to  it  fix 
the  purpose  of  interment ;  for  while  Pliny  m«B- 
tions*  that  many  persons  preferred  to  be  buried  in 
earthen  jars,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy  the  bonet 
of  the  dead  have  been  found  preserved  in  amphore, 
Etruria  alone  has  afforded  examples,  some  of  them 
now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  of  large  sar- 
cophagi made  wholly  of  terra-cotta,  and  ornamented 
with  figures  in  bas-relief  and  with  recunribent  sta^ 
ues  of  the  deceased. 

Among  many  qualities  which  we  admire  in  the 
Greek  pottery,  not  the  least  wonderful  is  its  thim- 
ness  (Xnrrd*)  and  consequent  Ughtness,  notwitk- 
standing  the  great  size  of  the  vessels,  and  the  perfed 
regularity  and  elegance  of  their  forms.  "That  it 
was  an  object  of  ambition  to  excel  in  this  respect 
we  learn  from  the  story  of  a  master  and  his  pupil, 
who  contended  which  could  throw  the  thinneal 
clay,  and  whose  two  ampborie,  the  result  of  the 
trial,  were  preserved  in  the  temple  at  Erythrc. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  contented  themselrea 
with  using  earthenware  on  all  occasions  until  thf 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great :  the  Macedonian  con- 
quests introduced  from  the  East  a  taste  for  vesseb 
of  gold  and  silver,  in  which,  however,  the  Spartant 
refused  to  indulge  themselves.  The  Persians,  oi 
the  contrary,  held  earthenware  in  so  low  estinm 
tion,  that  they  condemned  persons  to  drink  out  ol 
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teiAe  vessels  as  a  punishment.'  But,  aJtboogh  the 
Romans,  as  they  deviated  from  the  ancient  sim- 
Uicity,  made  a  great  display  of  the  more  splendid 
kinds  of  vessels,  yet  they  continned  to  look  upon 
pottery  not  only  with  respect,  but  even  with  vener- 
ation.* They  called  to  mind  the  magnanimity  of 
the  consul  Curius,  who  preferred  the  use  of  his 
ow  II  earthenware  to  the  gold  of  the  Samnites ;' 
thcr  reckoned  some  of  their  consecrated  terra-cot- 
tac,  and  especially  the  above-mentioned  quadriga, 
imong  the  safeguards  of  their  imperial  city  ;*  and, 
MMind  by  old  associations  and  the  traditions  of  their 
earliest  history,  they  considered  earthen  vessels 
proper  for  religious  ceremonies,  although  gold  and 
silver  might  be  admitted  in  their  private  entertain- 
ments;* for  Pliny  says'  that  the  productions  of 
this  class,  "  both  in  regard  to  their  skilful  fabrica- 
tion and  their  high  antiquity,  were  more  sacred, 
and  certainly  more  innocent,  than  gold." 

Another  term,  often  used  as  synonymous  with 
Setile,  was  lesta.  ( Vid.  Coux,  Dolioh,  Latbr,  Pa- 
TBBA,  Patina,  Tioola.) 

FICTIO.  Fictions  in  Roman  law  are  like  fic- 
tions in  English  law,  of  which  it  has  been  said  that 
they  are  "those  things  that  have  no  real  essence  in 
their  own  body,  but  are  so  acknowledged  and  ac- 
cepted in  law  for  some  especial  purpose."  The  fic- 
tions of  the  Roman  law  apparently  had  their  origin 
in  the  edictal  power,  and  they  were  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  cases  where  there  was  no 
legislative  provision.  A  fiction  supposed  something 
to  be  which  was  not ;  but  the  thing  supposed  to  be 
was  such  a  thing  as,  being  admitted  to  be  a  fact, 
gave  to  some  person  a  right,  or  Imposed  on  some 
peraon  a  duty.  Various  instances  of  fictions  are 
mentioned  by  Gaius.  One  instance  is  that  of  a 
person  who  had  obtained  the  bonorum  possessio  ex 
edicto.  As  he  was  not  heres,  he  had  no  direct  ac- 
tion :  he  could  neither  claim  the  property  of  the  de- 
finct  as  his  (legal)  property,  nsr  coolu  he  cldiiu  a 
d*3bt  due  tc  the  defunct  as  his  (legal)  debt.  He 
therefore  brought  his  suit  (ijitcndit)  at  heres  (ficto 
$e  kerede),  and  the  formula  was  accordingly  adapted 
to  the  fiction.  In  (he  Publiciana  Actio,  the  fiction 
was  that  the  possessor  had  obtained  by  usucapion 
the  ownership  of  tho  thing  of  which  he  had  lost  the 
possession.  A  woman  by  coemptio,  and  a  male  by 
being  adrogated,  ceased,  according  to  the  civil  law, 
to  be  debtors,  if  they  were  debtors  before ;  for  by 
the  coemptio  and  adrogatio  they  had  sustained  a 
capitis  diminutio,  and  there  couki  be  no  direct  ac- 
tion against  them.  But. as  this  capitis  diminutio 
might  be  made  available  for  fraudulent  purposes,  an 
actio  utilis  was  still  allowed  against  such  persons, 
the  fiction  being  that  they  had  sustained  no  capitis 
diminutio.  The  formula  did  not  (as  it  appears  from 
Gaius)  express  the  fiction  as  a  fact,  but  it  ran  thus : 
If  it  shall  appear  that  auch  and  such  are  the  facts 
(the  facts  in  issue),  and  that  the  party,  plaintifiT  or 
defendant,  would  have  such  and  such  a  right,  or  be 
liable  to  such  and  such  a  duty,  if  such  and  suuh 
other  facts  (the  facts  supposed)  were  true ;  et  re- 
liqua' 

It  was  by  a  fictioo  that  the  notion  of  legal  capacity 
was  extended  to  artificial  persons,  that  is,  to  such 
persons  as  were  merely  supposed  to  exist  for  legal 
purposes.  (Vid.  CoLLsaiuM,  Fiicus.)  Numerous 
instances  of  fictions  occur  in  the  chapters  entitled 
Juruluche  Penonai  in  Savigny's  recent  work,  enti- 
tled System  del  heul  R.  R.,  vol.  ii. 

'FICUS,  the  Fig-tree  (<tv«v),  and  also  its  fruit  (irt- 
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Kov).  "The  avKn  of  Theophrastus  and  Uioecundek 
is  properly  the  Fietu  Cariea.  The  wild  Fig-tree  is 
called  ipivedf  by  Homer,  and  Eustathius,  the  com- 
mentator on  that  poet,  describes  pretty  accurately 
the  process  of  caporification.  The  avKij  Alymrii/, 
called  also  ncpavia,  is  the  Fiaa  Religiosa,  according 
to  Stackhonse ;  Schneider,  however,  makes  it  the 
Ceratonia  Siliqua,  L.,  or  Carob-tree.  The  avidi 
'AXt^avSpla  is  the  Pyrua  Amelanchier  according  to 
Sprengel,  but  the  Lmieera  Pyrerudca  according  to 
Stackhouse.  The  ovk^  'Iviuc^  is  the  Ficiu  Jn,'iea, 
or  Banyan,  according  to  Sprengel,  but,  as  Stack- 
house  maintains,  the  Rhisophora  Mangle,  or  Man- 
grove.' The  Banyan,  or  Indian  Fig-tree,  is  noticed 
by  Theophrastus,  PUny,  Strabo,  Solinus,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Quintus  Curtius,  Arrian,  and  Atheneeus 
This  tree  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  Hindu 
mytliology.  The  branches,  after  projecting  to  s 
certain  distance,  drop  and  take  root  in  the  earth 
These  branches,  in  theii  turn,  become  trunks,  and 
give  out  other  branches,  and  thus  a  single  tree  forms 
a  little  forest."  "The  6^,"  says  Adams,  in  his 
Ckimmentary  on  Paul  of  .Angina,  "  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  the  ancients.  Galen  states  that  it  is 
decidedly  nutritions,  but  that  the  flesh  formed  from 
it  is  not  finn  and  compact,  like  that  from  pork  and 
bread,  but  soft  and  spongy,  like  thst  from  beans. 
He  says  that  figs  increase  the  urinary  and  alvine 
discharges.    Galen  speaks  doublf.illy  of  dried  figs." 

FIDEICOMMISSUM  may  be  defined  to  be  a  tes- 
tamentary disposition,  by  which  a  person  who  gives 
a  thing  to  another  impMee  on  him  the  obligation  of 
transferring  it  to  a  third  person.  The  obligation 
was  not  created  by  words  of  iegzl  binding  force 
(etvi/ta  verba),  but  by  wonia  cf  request  {preealivi), 
such  as  "  fideicommitto,"  "  peto,"  "volo  dan,"  and 
the  like;  which  were  the  operative  worda  {verba 
utilia).  If  the  object  of  the  fideicommissoa)  was 
the  hereditas,  the  whole  or  a  part,  it  was  called 
fideicommissaria  heieditas,  which  is  equivalent  tc 
a  universal  fideicomniissum ;  if  it  was  a  single 
thing  or  a  sura  of  money,  it  was  called  fidsicom- 
missum  singula  rei.  The  obligation  to  transfer  the 
former  could  only  be  imposed  on  the  heres ;  the  ob- 
ligation of  transferring  the  latter  might  be  impose-J 
on  a  legatee. 

By  the  legislation  oi  Justinian,  a  fideicommissum 
of  the  hei^tas  was  a  universal  succession ;  but 
before  his  time  the  person  entitled  to  it  was  some- 
times "beredis  loco,"  and  sometimes  "legatarii 
loco."  The  heres  still  remained  heres  after  he  had 
parted  with  the  hereditas.  Though  the  fideicom- 
missum  resembled  a  vulgar  substitution,  it  difl%red 
from  it  in  this :  in  the  case  of  a  vulgar  substitution, 
the  substituted  person  only  became  heres  when  the 
first  person  named  heres  failed  to  become  such ;  in 
the  case  of  'he  fideicommissum,  the  second  hnres 
had  only  a  claim  on  the  inheritance  when  the  per- 
son named  the  heres  had  actually  become  such. 
There  could  be  no  fideicommissum  unless  there 
was  a  heres. 

The  person  who  created  the  fideicommissum 
must  be  a  person  who  was  capable  of  making  a 
will ;  but  he  might  create  a  fideicommissum  with- 
out having  made  a  will.  The  person  who  was  to 
r^eji^  the  benefit  of  the  fideicommissum  was  the 
fiiKornmissarius ;  the  person  on  whom  the  obliga- 
tion was  laid  was  the  fiduciarius.  The  fideicom- 
missarius  himself  might  be  bound  to  give  the  fidei- 
commissum  to  a  second  fideicommissarius.  Origi- 
nally the  fideicommissarius  was  considered  as  a  pur- 
chaser [emptorit  loco) ;  and  when  the  heres  trans- 
ferred to  hun  the  hereditas,  mutual  covenants  {caw 
timet)  were  entered  into,  by  which  the  heres  wat 
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001  to  be  a  iswerablo  for  anything  which  he  had 
been  bound  to  do  ss  heres,  nor  for  what  he  had 
given  bona  fide;  and  if  an  action  was  brought 
against  him  as  heres,  be  was  to  be  defended.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fideicommissarius  {gui  recipiebat 
keredttalem)  was  to  have  whatever  part  of  the  he- 
reditas  might  still  come  to  the  hands  of  the  heres, 
•ltd  was  to  be  allowed  to  prosecute  all  rights  of 
action  which  the  heres  might  have.  But  it  was 
coasted  by  the  senMus  consultum  Trehellianum,  in 
the  tirjc  of  Nero,  that  when  the  heres  had  given  up 
the  property  to  the  fideicommissarius,  all  right  of 
action  by  or  against  the  heres  should  be  transferred 
to  the  fideicommissarius.  The  prcetor  accordingly 
gave  utiles  actiones  to  and  against  the  fideicom- 
missarius, which  were  promulgated  by  the  edict. 
From  this  time  the  heres  ceased  to  require  from  the 
fideicommissarius  the  covenants  which  he  had  for- 
merly taken  as  his  security  against  his  general  lia- 
bilities as  heres. 

As  fideicoramissa  were  sometimes  lost  because 
the  heres  would  not  accept  the  inheritance,  it  was 
enacted  by  the  senatus  consultum  Pegasianum,  in 
the  time  of  Vespasian,  that  the  fiduciarius  might  re- 
tain one  fourth  of  the  hereditas,  and  the  same  pow- 
er of  retainer  was  allowed  him  in  the  case  of  single 
things.  In  this  case  the  heres  was  liable  to  all 
debts  and  charges  (onera  hereditaria) ;  but  the  same 
agreement  was  made  between  him  and  the  fidei- 
commissarius which  was  made  between  the  heres 
and  the  legatus  partiarius,  that  is,  the  profit  or  loss 
of  the  inheritance  was  shared  between  them  ac- 
cording to  their  shares  {pro  rata  parte).  Accord- 
ingly, if  the  heres  was  required  to  restore  not  more 
than  three  fourths  of  the  hereditas,  the  senatus 
consultum  Trebellianum  took  effect,  and  any  loss 
was  borne  by  him  and  the  fideicommissarius  in  pro- 
portion to  their  shares.-  If  the  heres  was  required 
to  restore  more  than  three  fourths  or  the  whole, 
the  senatus  consultum  Pegasianum  applied.  If  the 
heres  refused  to  take  possession  of  (adire)  the  he- 
'neditas,  the  fideicommissarius  could  compel  him, 
by  application  to  the  prstor,  to  take  possession  of 
it,  and  to  restore  it  to  him ;  but  all  the  costs  and 
charges  accompanying  the  hereditas  were  borne  by 
the  fideicommissarius. 

Whether  the  heres  was  sole  heir  (ez  owe),  and 
required  to  restore  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  he- 
reditas, or  whether  he  was  not  sole  heir  (ez  parte), 
and  was  required  to  restore  the  whole  of  such  part, 
or  a  part  of  such  part,  was  immaterial :  in  all  cases, 
the  S.  C.  Pegasianum  gave  him  a  fourth. 

By  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  the  senatus  consul- 
ts Trebellianum  and  Pegasianum  were  consolidated, 
and  the  following  rules  were  established :  The  heres 
who  was  charged  with  a  universal  fideicoramissum 
always  retained  one  fourth  part  of  the  hereditas, 
now  called  Quarta  Trebellianica,  and  all  claims  on 
behalf  of  or  against  the  hereditas  were  shared  be- 
tween the  fiduciarius  and  fideicommissarius,  who 
was  considered  heredis  loco.  If  the  fiduciarius  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  compelled  to  take  the  inheritance, 
he  lost  his  Quarta,  and  any  other  advantage  that  he 
might  have  from  the  hereditas.  If  the  fiduciarius 
was  in  possession,  the  fideicommissarius  bad  a  per- 
sonal actio  ex  testamento  against  him  for  the  he- 
reditas. If  not  in  possession,  he  must  at  least  ver- 
bally assent  to  the  claim  of  the  fideicommissarius, 
«i^o  had  then  the  hereditatis  petitio  fideicommissa- 
ria  against  any  person  who  was  in  possession  of  the 
froperty. 

The  Quarta  Trebellianica  is,  in  fact,  the  Falcidia 
applied  to  the  case  of  universal  fideicommissa.  Ar 
eordingly,  the  heres  only  was  entitled  to  it,  and  not 
a  fideicommissarius,  who  was  himself  charged  with 
t  fideii;nmmissura.  If  theie  were  several  beredes 
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charged  with  fideicommissa,  each  was  enthled  to  a 
quarta  of  his  portion  of  the  hereditas.  The  beret 
was  entitled  to  retain  a  fourth  out  of  the  hereditas, 
not  including  therein  what  he  took  as  legatee. 

The  fiduciarius  was  bound  to  restore  the  heredi- 
tas at  the  time  named  by  the  testator,  or,  if  no  time 
was  named,  immediately  after  taking  possession  of 
it.  He  was  entitled  to  be  indemnified  for  all  piopei 
costs  and  charges  which  he  had  sustained  witli  r^ 
spect  to  the  hereditas ;  but  he  was  answerable  foe 
any  damage  or  loss  which  it  had  sustained  through 
his  culpa. 

Res  singuls  might  also  be  the  objects  of  a  fidei 
cemmissum,  as  a  particular  piece  of  land,  a  slave,  a 
gannent,  piece  of  silver,  or  a  sum  of  money  ;  and 
the  duty  of  giving  it  to  the  fideicommissarius  might 
be  imposed  either  on  the  heres  or  on  a  legatee.  In 
this  way  a  slave  also  might  receive  his  liberty,  and' 
the  request  to  manumit  might  be  addressed  either 
to  the  heres  or  the  legatarius.  The  slave,  when 
manumitted,  was  the  libertus  of  the  person  who  man- 
umitted him.  There  were  many  differences  betweec 
fideicommissa  of  single  things  and  legacies.  A  per- 
son about  to  die  intestate  might  charge  his  heres 
with  a  fideicommissum,  whereas  a  legacy  could  only 
be  given  by  a  testament,  or  by  a  codicil  which  was 
confirmed  by  a  proper  declaration  of  the  testator  in 
a  will ;  but  a  fideicommissum  could  be  given  by  a 
simple  codicil  not 'so  confirmed.  A  heres  instituted 
by  a  will  might  be  requested  by  a  codicil,  not  so 
confirmed  as  above,  to  transfer  the  whole  hereditas, 
or  a  part,  to  a  third  person.  A  woman  who  wa* 
prevented  by  the  provisions  of  the  t^'oconia  lex  from 
taking  a  certain  hereditas,  might  take  it  as  a  fidei- 
commissum.  The  Latini,  also,  who  were  prohibited 
by  the  lex  Junia  from  taking  hereditates  and  lega- 
cies by  direct  gift  (directo  jure),  could  take  by  fidei- 
commissa. It  was  not  legal  to  name  a  person  ai 
heres,  and  also  to  name  another  who,  after  the  deatk 
of  the  heres,  should  become  heres ;  but  it  was  law- 
ful to  request  the  heres,  on  his  death,  to  transfer  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  hereditas  to  another.  In  this 
way  a  testator  indirectly  exercised  a  testamentary 
power  over  the  property  for  a  longer  period  than  the 
law  allowed  him  to  do  directly.  A  man  sued  for  a 
legacy  per  formulam ;  but  he  sued  for  a  fideicom- 
missum before  the  consul  or  prsetor  for  fideicommis- 
sa at  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces  before  the  prieses. 
A  fideicommissum  was  valid  if  given  in  the  GieA 
language,  but  a  legacy  was  not  until  a  late  period. 

It  appears  that  there  were  no  legal  means  of  en- 
forcing the  due  discharge  of  the  trust  called  fidei- 
commissum  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  gave  the 
consuls  jurisdiction  in  fideicommissa.  In  the  time 
of  Claudius,  pretores  fideicommissarii  were  appoint- 
ed :  in  the  provinces,  the  presides  took  cognizance 
of  fideicommissa.  The  consuls  still  retained  their  jn- 
risdiction,  but  only  exercised  it  in  important  cases.' 
The  proceeding  was  always  extra  ordinem."  Fidei- 
commissa seem  to  have  been  introduced  in  order 
to  evade  the  civil  law,  and  to  give  the  hereditas,  at 
a  legacy,  to  a  person  who  was  either  incapacitated 
from  taking  directly,  or  who  could  not  take  as  much 
as  the  donor  wished  to  give.  Gaius,  when  observ- 
ing that  peregrini  could  take  fideicommissa,  ob- 
serves that  "  this"  (the  object  of  evading  the  law) 
"  was  probably  the  origin  of  fideicommissa ;"  bal 
by  a  senatus  consultum  made  in  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian, sueh  fideicommissa  were  claimed  by  the  fi»- 
cus.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  commendationct 
mortuonim  mentioned  by  Cicero.*  We  have  as 
example  in  the  case  of  Q.  P.  Rufus,*  who,  being  lo 
exile,  was  legally  incapacitated  from  taking  anythin| 
under  the  will  of  a  Roman  citizen,  but  could  claim 
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from  his  mother,  who  was  the  herea  fiduciarius. 
."hey  were  also  adopted  in  the  case  of  gifts  to  wom- 
en, in  order  to  evade  the  lex  Voconia  (vid.  Voconia 
Liz),  and  in  the  case  of  proscribed  persons  ;>  incer- 
tie  peiBODK,  Latini,  peregrini,  coelibes,  orbi.  But  the 
eenatus  consoltum  Pegasianam  destroyed  the  capa- 
sity  of  ccelibes  and  orbi  to  take  iideicommisaa,  and 
gare  them  to  those  persons  mentioned  in  the  will 
who  had  children,  and  in  default  of  such  to  the  po- 
palns,  as  in  the  case  of  hereditates  and  legata. 
[Vid.  BoHA  CxDucA.)  Municipia  could  not  take  as 
beredes  {vid.  CoLLKoinH) ;  but  by  the  senatus  con- 
sultum  Apronianum,  which  was  probably  passed  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  they  could  take  a  fideicommis- 
■a  hereditas.*  {Yid.  Hbriditas.)  Fideicommissa 
were  ultimately  assimilated  to  legacies.    (FtVi.  Le- 

■  ATUH.)* 

FIDEJU'SSIO.    (Fill.  Iktbbcessio.; 

FIDEPRO'MISSIO.     {Vid.  Intebc«««io.) 

FIDES.     {Vid  Lyba.) 

FIDrCULi£  is  said  to  have  been  an  instrument 
of  torture,  consisting  of  a  number  of  strings.  Ac- 
cording to  some  modem  writers,  it  was  the  same 
as  the  equuleus,  or,  at  all  events,  formed  part  of  it. 
(Vid.  E(jDnLBu».)  The  term,. however,  appears  to 
be  applied  to  any  strings,  whether  forming  part  of 
the  equuleus  or  not,  by  which  the  limbs  or  extrem- 
ities of  individuals  were  tied  tightly.' 

FIDU'CIA.  If  a  man  transferred  his  property  to 
another  on  condition  that  it  should  be  restored  to 
him,  this  contract  was  called  fiducia,  and  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  property  was  so  transferred  was 
said  fiduciam  accipere.'  A  man  might  transfer  his 
property  to  another  for  the  sake  of  greater  security 
in  time  of  danger,  or  for  other  sufficient  reason.* 
The  contract  of  fiducia  or  pactum  fiduciee  also  ex- 
isted in  the  case  of  pignus,  and  in  the  case  of  man- 
cipation. {Vid.  Ehahcipatio.)  The  hereditas  it- 
•elf  might  be  an  object  of  fiducia.  ( Vid.  Fidbicom- 
MssDH.)  The  trustee  was  bound  to  discharge  his 
trust  by  restoring  the  thing :  if  he  did  not,  he  was 
liaUe  to  an  actio  fiducise  or  fiduciaria,  which  was 
an  actio  bone  fidei.'  If  the  trustee  was  condemned 
in  the  action,  the  consequence  was  infamia.  Ci- 
cero enumerates  the  judicium  fiducis  with  that  tu- 
telc  and  societatis,  as  "judieia  tumtna  ezitlimatio- 
■u>  tt  fane  eapiti*,'"  where  he  is  evidently  alluding 
to  the  consequence  of  infamia.* 

When  the  object  for  which  a  thing  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  was  attained,  a  remancipatio  of 
those  things  which  required  to  be  transferred  by 
mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio  was  necessary  ;  and 
with  this  view  a  particular  contract  {pactum  fiducia) 
was  inserted  in  the  formula  of  mancipatio.  If  no 
remancipatio  took  place,  but  only  a  simple  restitutio, 
asucapio  was  necessary  to  restore  the  Quiritarian 
ownership,  and  this  was  called  usureceptio.  The 
contract  of  fiducia  might  be  accompanied  with  a 
condition,  by  virtue  of  which  the  fiducia  might  cease 
in  a  given  case,  and  thus  the  fiducia  was  connected 
with  the  Commissoria  lex,  as  we  see  in  Paulas" 
and  in  Cicero,"  "  fiducia  commissa,"  which  may  be 
Rxplained  by  reference  to  Comhissoii." 

FIDUCIA'RIA  ACTIO.    (Kii  Actio.) 

FIGLIN.(E.    {Yid.  FicTiLB.) 

*FILIX,  Fern.  The  general  resemblance  which 
several  of  the  Fenu  have  to  one  another,  has  led 
modem  botanical  writers  to  apprehend  that  the  an- 


1.  (Cic,  Ven.,  i.,  47.)  — S.  (Vlp.,  Prw.,  tit.  St,  1.5.  — Plin., 
Ep.,  r.,  7.)— ».  (Gtini,  u.,  S47-28B.  —  Blp.,  Tng.,  tit.  85.)  —  4. 
( Val  Max.,  iii.,  4  S.— Sueton.,  Tib.,  03 ;  Clil.,  33.— Cod.  Theodc*., 
),  tit.  SS,  •.  I.— Sigonioi,  Da  Jnd.,  iii.,  17.)-.S.  (Cic,  Top.,  c.  10.) 
—t.  (Omia<,  ii.,  DO.)— 7.  (Cic,  Off.,  iii.,  li.— Id.,  ad  Fam.,  vii., 
IS.)  —  8.  (Cic,  Pro  Roa.  Com.,  c.  6.) — 9.  (Cumpare  Savigny, 
g)lteni,  Ac, ii.,  176.)— 10.  (S«at.Reo«pt.,ii.,tit.l3.)— 11.  (Pro 
FUcc,  0.  31.)— 12.  (Gaiai,  ii  .  (».- Id.,  iii..  901.— Rosihirt, 
Gnindliiiien,  &c.,  *t  99. — Rein,  Daa  ROin.  PriTatrf»cht. — Hein- 
an: ,  Syntagma,  ad  Hanbold.) 


cients  did  not  listinguish  very  nicely  between  th  ja 
The  Tzrepif  of  the  Greeks,  theiefore,  thojgh  SpreD' 
gel  sets  it  down  for  the  Atpidium  Filix  nuu,  was 
probably  not  restricted  to  it.'  The  Filix  of  VirgiJ 
appears  to  have  been  the  Pteris  Aquilina,  L.  I^and 
wliich  abounds  with  fern  is  always  very  poor.*  The 
Latin  name  ^12  was  given  to  this  plant  in  allusion 
to  the  radic^  fibres,  which  resemble  so  many  threadi 
ifila).  The  Greek  name  is  derived  from  irrtpov,  "  a 
wing,"  because  the  leaves  are  pinnated  and  expand- 
ed like  wings.  The  specific  appellation  given  by 
Linneus  to  the  female  Fern,  namely,  Aquiiina,  i« 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  following  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, that  when  the  root  of  this  plant  is  cut 
transversely,  it  presents  a  very  exact  representation 
of  an  eagle  {aquila)  with  two  heads.  Hence  this 
species  of  Fem  is  called  in  Germany  the  "Impe- 
rial."* 

FI'MBRI^  (upoeaol ;  loniee,  ■Biaavoi,  Greg.  Co- 
rinth.), thrams;  tassels;  a  fringe. 

When  the  weaver  had  finished  any  garment  on 
the  loom  {vid  Tela),  the  thrums,  t.  e.,  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  threads  of  the  warp,  hung  in  a  row  at 
the  bottom.  In  this  state  they  were  frequently  left, 
being  considered  ornamental.  OHen,  also,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  ravelling,  and  to  give  a  still  more 
artificial  and  ornamented  appearance,  they  wert 
separated  into  bundles,  each  of  which  was  twisted 
(ffrptTrro/f  iJinrunoif*),  and  tied  in  one  or  more  knotb. 
The  thrams  were  thus,  by  a  very  simple  process, 
transformed  into  a  row  of  tassels.  The  linen  shirts 
found  in  Egyptian  tombs  sometimes  show  this  or- 
nament along  their  lower  edge,  and  illustrate,  in  a 
very  interesting  manner,  the  description  of  these 
garments  by  Herodotus.*  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  fringes  were  seldom  worn  except  by  fe- 
males {KpoacoTov  xiTuva').  Of  their  manner  of  tlib 
playing  them,  the  best  idea  may  be  formed  by  the 
inspection  of  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a 
small  bronze,  representing  a  Roman  lady  who  wears 
an  inner  and  an  outer  tunic,  the  latter  being  fringed, 
and  over  these  s  large  shawl  «r  pallium. 


Among  barbarous  nations,  the  amictus  was  often 
worn  by  men  with  a  fringe,  as  is  seen  very  con- 
spicuously in  the  group  of  Sarmatians  at  p.  171. 
By  crossing  the  bundles  of  thrums,  and  tying  them 
at  the  points  of  intersection,  a  kind  of  network  was 
produced,  and  we  are  informed  of  a  fringe  of  this 
description,  which  was,  moreover,  hung  with  bells.' 


1.  (Adami,  Append.,  1.  t.)— 2.  (Martyn  ad  Viiy.,  Gearf.,!!^ 
lae.)- 3.  (F*e,  Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  Iri.)— 4.  (Bnilict,  Anal.,  i. 
4ie.)— S.  (li.,  81.)— «.  (Brnocli,  ii.,  S2S.->Iacoli(,  Ac,  ad  lor 
— PoUui.wi.,»4.— Saaton.,  Jiil.,4S.)— 7.  (Diod.  Sic,  zriii.,  M 
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With  the  progress  or  luxury  it  appears  tliat  the  an- 
cienta  manuractared  fringes  separately,  and  aewed 
them  to  the  borders  of  their  garments.  They  were 
also  made  of  gold  thread  and  other  costly  materials. 
Of  tlus  kind  was  the  ornament,  consisting  of  a  hun- 
dred golden  tassels,  which  surrounded  the  mythical 
nhield  of  Jupiter,  the  aiylc  ^vaavoeaaa,  and  which 
depended  from  the  girdle  of  Juno.' 

In  consequence  of  the  tendency  of  wool  to  form 
(tselT  into  separate  bundles  like  tassels  (^aav^iov*), 
the  poets  speak  of  the  golden  fleece  as  consisting 
»f  them  ;>  and  Cicero,  declaiming  against  the  e^ 
fcminacy  of  Gabinius,  applies  the  same  expression 
to  his  curling  locks  of  hair.* 

FI'NIUM  REGUNDO'RUM  ACTIO.  If  the 
boundaries  of  contiguous  estates  were  accidental- 
.y  confused,  each  of  the  parties  interested  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  boundaries  might  have  an  ac- 
tion against  the  other  for  that  purpose.  This  ac- 
tion belonged  to  the  class  of  duplicia  judicia.  {Vid. 
Faiiili;e  ERCISCDND.S  Actio.)  In  this  action  each 
party  was  bound  to  account  for  the  fruits  and  prof- 
its which  he  had  received  from  any  part  of  the  land 
which  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  also  to  account 
for  any  injury  which  it  had  sustained  through  his 
culpa.  Each  party  was  also  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion for  improvements  made  in  the  portion  of  land 
which  did  not  belong  to  him.* 

FISCUS.  Tho  following  is  Savigny's  account 
of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  this  term : 

In  the  republican  period,  the  state  was  designa- 
ted by  the  term  .£rarium,  in  so  far  as  it  was  viewed 
with  respect  to  its  rights  of  property,  which  ulti- 
mately resolved  themselves  into  receipts  into,  and 
payments  out  of,  the  public  chest.  On  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  imperial  power,  there  was  a  division 
of  the  proTinces  between  the  senate,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  RepubUc,  and  the  Cssar ;  and 
there  was,  consequently,  a  division  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  public  income  and  expenditure. 
The  property  of  the  senate  retained  the  name  of 
.£rarium,  and  that  of -the  Cssar,  as  such,  received 
the  name  of  Fiscus.  The  private  property  of  the 
iJaear  {res  privata  Prineipis,  ratio  Ctetarit)  was 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  Fiscus.  The  word 
Fiscus  signified  a  wicker-basket  or  pannier,  in 
which  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  keep  and 
cany  about  large  sums  of  money  ;*  and  hence  Fis- 
cus came  to  signify  any  person's  treasure  or  money 
chest.  The  importance  of  the  imperial  Fiscus  soon 
led  to  the  practice  of  appropriating  the  name  to  that 
property  which  the  Cssar  claimed  as  Cssar,  and 
the  word  Fiscus,  without  any  adjunct,  was  used  in 
this  sense  (ru  fisci  csi''\  Ultimately  the  word  came 
to  signify  generally  the  property  of  the  state,  the 
Cesar  having  concentrated  in  himself  all  the  sov- 
ereign power,  and  thus  the  word  Fiscus  finally  had 
the  same  signification  as  ./Crarium  in  the  republican 
period.  It  does  not  appear  at  what  time  the  .£ra- 
rium  was  merged  in  the  Fiscus,  though  the  distinc- 
tion of  naniic  and  of  thing  continued  at  least  to  the 
time  of  Hadrian.  In  the  later  periods,  the  words 
iErarium  and  Fiscus  were  often  used  indiscrimi- 
nately, but  only  in  the  sense  of  the  imperial  chest, 
for  there  was  then  no  other  public  chest.  So  lOng 
as  the  distinction  existed  between  the  .£rarium  and 
the  Fiscus,  the  law  relating  to  them  severally  might 
be  expressed  by  the  terms  jus  populi  and  jus  fisci, 
18  in  Paulus,*  though  there  is  no  reason  for  apply- 
ing the  distinction  to  the  time  when  Paulus  wrote ; 
Ibr,  as  already  observed,  it  had  then  long  ceased. 

The  Fiscus  had  a  legal  personal  existence ;  that 


I.  (Horn.,  n.,  ii.,  488.— lb.,  t.,  738— lb.,  xir.,  181.— lb.,  zrii., 
in.>-3.  (.£Uu,  H.  Am  rri.,  II.) -3.  (Find.,  Pyth..  It.,  411.— 
>.|mU.  Rbod.,  i'.,  1148.)— 4.  (Cic  in  Pi>.,  II.)— S.  (Dig.  10,  tit. 
l.>-4  (Cic,  1  Vbtt.,  c.  8.— PhBdr.,  Fib.,  ii..  7.)  — 7.  (ioT., 
fal.,  ii  M.)— S  (Sant.  Rsoapt.,  t..  It.) 
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is,  as  the  subject  of  certain  rights,  it  was  legaCjr  • 
person,  by  virtur  of  the  same  fiction  of  law  which 
gave  a  personal  existence  to  corporations,  and  the 
communities  of  (ities  and  villages.  But  the  Fi»c(u 
differed  in  many  respects  from  other  persons  eziM- 
ing  by  fiction  of  law ;  and,  as  an  instance,  it  wat 
never  under  any  incapacity  as  to  taking  an  haredi> 
tas,  which  for  a  long  time  was  the  case  with  cor 
porations,  for  the  reason  given  by  Ulpian.  {Vii. 
CoLLxoiua.)  These  reasons  wonld  also  apply  to 
the  Populus  as  well  as  to  a  Mnnicipium,  and  yel 
the  populus  is  never  alluded  to  as  being  under  sucii 
disability;  and,  in  fact,  it  could  not,  consistently 
with  being  the  source  of  all  rights,  be  under  any 
legal  disabilities. 

Various  officers,  as  Procuratoros,  Advocati  (rut. 
Advocatvs),  Patroni,  and  Prafecti,  were  employed 
in  the  administration  of  the  Fiscus.  Nerva  estab- 
lished a  Prcetor  Fiscalis  to  administer  the  law  in 
matters  relating  to  the  Fiscus.  The  patrimoni- 
um,  or  private  property  of  the  Ctesar,  was  adminis- 
tered by  Procuratores  CiEsaris.  The  privileges  of 
the  Fiscus  were,  however,  extended  to  the  privata 
property  (ratio)  of  the  Cesar,  and  of  his  wife  the 
Augusta.' 

Property  was  acquired  by  the  Fiscus  in  varioiu 
ways,  enumerated  in  the  Bigest,*  many  of  which 
may  be  arranged  under  the  head  of  penalties  and 
forfeitures.  Thus,  if  a  man  was  led  to  commit  sui- 
cide in  consequence  of  having  done  some  criminal 
act  ijlagiiium),  or  if  a  man  made  coonterfeit  coin, 
his  property  was  forfeited  to  the  fi^scus.'  The  offi- 
cers of  the  Fiscus  generally  received  information 
(nundalionet)  of  such  occurrences  from  private  in- 
dividuals, who  were  rewarded  for  tlteir  pains.  Treas- 
ure (Ihetaunu)  which  was  found  in  certain  places 
was  also  subject  to  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Fi» 
cus.  To  explain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Fiscus,  and  its  administration,  woiild  require  a  long 
discussion.* 

FISTULA.     {Vid.  Castillum,  Tibia.) 

FLABELLUM,  dim.  FLABELLULUM  0t*it, 
juiturr^p,  dim.  juiriiiov),  a  Fan.  "  The  exercise  fk 
the  fan,"  so  wittily  described  by  Addison,'  was 
wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Neither  were 
their  fans  so  constructed  that  they  might  be  furled, 
unfurled,  and  fluttered,  nor  were  they  even  carried 
by  the  ladies  themselves.  They  were,  it  is  true,  of 
elegant  forms,  of  delicate  colouis  (prasino  fiabtlUf), 
and  sometimes  of  costly  and  splendid  materials, 
such  as  peacocks'  feathers ;''  but  they  were  stiff 
and  of  a  fixed  shape,  and  were  held  by  femal« 
slaves  (fiahellifera*),  by  beautiful  boys,*  or  by  eu- 
nuchs," whose  duty  it  was  to  wave  them  so  as  to 
produce  a  cooling  breeze."  A  gentleman  might, 
nevertheless,  tako  the  fan  into  his  own  hand,  and 
use  it  in  fanning  a  lady  as  a  compliment."  The 
woodcut  at  p.  285  shows  a  female  bestowing  this 
attendance  upon  her  mistress.  The  fan  which  she 
holds  is  apparently  made  of  separate  feathers  joined 
at  the  base,  and  also  united  both  by  a  thread  pass- 
ing along  their  tips,  and  by  another  stronger  thread 
tied  to  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  each  feather.  An- 
other use  of  the  fan  was  to  drive  away  flies  from 
living  persons,  and  from  articles  of  food  which  wero 
either  placed  upon  the  table  or  offered  in  sacrifice  ^ 


1.  (Dig.  49,  tit.  14,  •.  «.)— 9.  (4»,  tit.  14.  •.  I.)— S.  (Pndm 
Sent.  Recert.,  v.,  !«.)— 4.  (Dig.  49,  tit.  14  :  "  De  Jure  Fi«i? 
—Cod.  z.,  1.— Cod.  Theod.,  x.,  1.— PaoIu,  Sent.  Reoept.,  r., 
IS. — Saviguy,  Syitem  dee  heut.  ROm.  R.,  voL  ii. — "Fngneit- 
um  veteriB  juriiconsulti  de  Jure  Fieci,"  printed  in  Goachen^ 
edition  of  Gaios. — Sarigny,  *'  Neu  entdockte  Quellen  dee  ROa 
R.,"  Zoit«:hrift,  lii.)— 5.  (Snect.,  No.  lOS.)— 6.  (Mart.,  iii,  40.) 
7.  (Propert.,  li.,  IS.)— 8.  (PUlenum,  as  translated  br  Plaatns 
Trinnmm.,  ii.,  1,  ».)-<.  (Strata,  Epig.,  ».)— 1().  (Eorip., 
Orest.,  140^1413.— Menasder,  p.  17S,  ed.  Meioeke,  and  « 
translated  b]r  Terence,  Eon.,  iii.,  S,  4S-S4.>— 11.  (ItniK^  AmaLi 
ii.,  es.)— IS.  (Orid,  A..  A.,  i.,  1«I.— Amor.,  iil,  t,  38J 
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iVben  intended  fcr  a  fly-flapper,  it  was  less  stiff, 
and  was  called  mutearium^  and  /mtoaoBti.*  In 
short,  the  manner  of  using  fans  was  precisely  that 
which  is  still  practised  in  China,  India,  and  other 
parts  of  the  East ;  and  Euripides  says'  that  the 
Greeks  derived  their  knowledge  of  them  from  "  bar- 
barous" countries.  The  Emperor  Augustus  had  a 
dave  to  fan  him  during  his  sleep,*  for  the  use  of 
fans  was  not  confined  to  females. 

Besides  separate  feathers,  the  ancient  fan  was 
sometimes  made  of  linen,  extended  npon  a  light 
frame.'  From  the  above-cited  passage  of  Euripi- 
des and  the  ancient  scholia  upon  it,  compared  with 
representations  of  the  flabellum  in  ancient  paintings, 
it  also  appears  to  have  been  made  by  placing  the 
two  wings  of  a  bird  back  to  back,  fastening  them 
together  in  this  position,  and  attaching  a  handle  at 
the  base.* 

A  more  homely  application  of  the  fan  was  its  use 
in  cookery  {vid.  Focos).  In  a  painting  which  repre- 
sents a  sacrifice  to  Isis,'  a  priest  is  seen  fanning 
the  fire  upon  the  altar  with  a  triangular  flabellum, 
such  as  is  still  used  in  Italy.  This  practice  gave 
origin  among  classical  writers  to  expressions  cor- 
responding to  ours,  meaning  to  fan  the  flame  of 
hope,"  of  love  {(itm^civ'),  or  of  sedition." 

FLAGRUM,  dim.  FLAGELLUM  (iMarif),  a 
Whip,  a  Scourge,  to  the  handle  of  which  was  fixed 
a  lash  made  of  cords  {/uniAua")  or  thongs  of  leather 
(lorit ;"  atcvuva"),  especially  thongs  made  from  the 
ox's  bide  (bubulis  exuviis'*).  The  lash  was  often 
twisted."  A  whip  with  a  single  lash  was  called 
leutica ;"  but  it  often  had  two  lashes  {Xiyvpgi  /idart- 
yi  inr\^"),  and  is  so  represented  on  various  ancient 
monuments.    {Vid.  woodcut,  p.  66.) 

The  whip  was  used  in  a  great  variety  of  wajrs  : 
1.  by  boys  in  whipping  the  top  (vid.  Bdzcm)  ;  2.  in 
thieshing  com,  when  it  was  formed  as  a  flaU  {per- 
(icif  JlafeUatuT'*) ;  3.  in  driving  a  chariot,'*  or  riding 
on  horseback.'*  For  this  purpose  the  whip  was 
sometimes  splendidly  ornamented  (^nv;;").  As  a 
check  to  the  cruel  treatment  of  animals,  Constan- 
tine  enacted  a  law  forbidding  any  one  in  riding  and 
driving  to  nse  a  severer  instrument  than  a  switch  or 
whip  with  a  short  point  or  spur  at  the  end."  4.  In 
Spartan  and  Roman  education.**  The  weapon  of 
the  Roman  pedagogue  was  an  eel's  skin,  and  was 
therefore  called  an^uiUa.**  5.  In  compelling  soldiers 
to  flght  under  Asiatic  monarchs."  6.  In  gratifying 
private  resentment  **  7.  In  punishing  criminals,*' 
especially  before  crucifixion.  (Vid.  Cauz.)  8.  In 
punishing  slaves  for  running  away**  or  deserting  to 
the  enemy,"  or  merely  to  gratify  thr  caprice  and 
cruelty  of  their  owners.  Thus  females  were  pun- 
ished by  their  mistresses."  The  whip  used  to  pun- 
ish slaves  was  a  dreadful  instrument  ^^horrilnle  fia.- 
gettum"},  knotted  with  bones,  or  heavy,  indented 
circles  of  bronze  (aTrpayakuTfi"),  or  terminated  by 
hooks,  in  which  case  it  was  aptly  denominated  a 
tcoTpum."    The  infliction  of  punishment  with  it 

1  (Mart.,  xir.,  67.)— 2.  (Men«ad«r,  p.  Yti.—JEhm,  U.  A., 
»T,  14.— Brnnck,  AdiiI.,  ii.,  388.— Id.  ib.,  iii.,iB.)— 3.  (1.  c.)— 
I.  (Snaton.,  Octar.,  82.)—}.  (Strato,  1.  c.)  — t.  {Vid.  also 
Brunck,  Anal  ii.,  U8,  IIrni(iKiv  ^irija.)— T.  (Aat.  d'Ercolano, 
<.,  eO.y-H.  (Alciph.,  iii.,  47.)— 8.  (Brunck.,  Asal.,  ii.,  306.)— 
ft  (Aiittonh.,  Han.,  360.— Cic,  Fro  Flacc.,  23.)— 11.  (Hot., 
fl^d.,  iT.,S.— lohn,  ii ,  15.)— 12.  (Hor.,  Epilfc,  i.,  18,  47.)— 13. 
(Anarr.,  p.  3*7,  ad.  Fischer.)— 14.  (Plant.,  Moat.,  ir.,  1,  26.)— 
IS  (VaL  riMc..  Tiii.,  20.)— 18.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  i.,  3,  119.)— 17. 
(8,.-fh  ,  AjaT,  241.)— 18.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  xriii.,  30.— Hienm.  in 
lia.,xzTiil..27.)— 18.  (Horn.,  II.,  paisim.— Mart.,  xir.,  S9.)— 20. 
(Xn..,  Da  Ra  Equestr.,Tiii.,  4.— Id.  ib.,  x.,  !.)— 21.  (Horn.,  11., 
1,  SOO.  — Id.  ib.,  xix.,  39S.)— 22.  (Ck)d.  Thoodoa.,  ii.)— 23. 
(Xan.,  D«  I-ac  Hep.,  ii.,  2.— Mart.,  x.,  61.)- 24.  (Plio.,  H.  N., 
Ix.,  32.— laid.,  Orig.,  r.,  27.)— 29.  (Herod.,  vii.,  22,  SS,  103,  223. 
— XsD.,  Anab^  iii.,  4,  t  25.1-28.  (Catull.,  ixi.,  12.— Val.  Max., 
ri.,  1,  13.) — 27.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  iii.,  3, 11.)— 28.  (Xen.,  Clrrop.,  i., 
«,  IS.)— 29.  (Aristoph.,  Ps£.,  451.)— 30.  (Jut.,  ri.,  H>.>--31. 
fHw..  1.  O— 32.  (Athen  ,  it.,  S8.)-33.  (Isid.,  I.  c— 2  Chron., 
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upon  the  naked  back  of  the  sufferer'  was  sometime* 
fatal,*  and  was  carried  into  execution  by  a  class  of 
persons,  themselves  slaves,  who  were  called  lorarii. 
It  appears  that  there  was  another  class,  who  sun- 
mitted  to  be  thus  whipped  for  hire.'  A  slave  who 
had  been  flogged  was  called  JIagno  (/uurriy.'jf*), 
which,  of  course,  became  a  term  of  mockery  and 
contempt.  During  the  Saturnalia  the  scourge  «  — 
deposited  under  the  seal  of  the  master.*  9.  In  the 
contests  of  gladiators,'  two  of  whom  seem  to  IM 
represented  on  the  coin  here  introduced.  (Vid. 
woodcut.)    10.  In  the  worship  of  Cybele,  whos« 


priests  pretended  to  propitiate  her,  and  excited  lae 
compassion  and  reverence  of  the  multitude  by  flog- 
ging themselves  with  scourges  such  as  that  hers 
represented,  from  a  bas-relief  of  this  goddess  in  the 
museum  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  They  were  strung 
with  tali  (aoTfMyaTioi)  from  the  feet  of  sheep,'  and 
resembled  the  scourges  employed  to  punish  slaves. 
11   InthehandsofBellona  and  the  Furies.* 

FLAMEN,  the  name  for  any  Roman  priest  who 
was  devoted  to  the  service  of  one  particular  god 

(DlVtSQDK  ALUS  im   SACKKDOrKS,  OHNIBUS   POWTIV!- 

CE8,  stnoDLis  rLAHiNEs  sDNTO*),  and  who  received 
a  disting'iishing  epithet  from  the  deity  to  whom  lie 
ministtnvid.  (Horum,  sc.  flaminum,  ringuli  cogno- 
mina  heh  mt  ab  eo  deo  quoi  sacra  faciunt.")  The  most 
dignified  were  those  attached  to  Diiovis,  Mars,  and 
Quirinos.  the  Flamen  Dialis,  Flamen  Martialit,  and 
Flamen  QuirimUit.  The  first  two  are  said  by  Plu- 
tarch" t>i  have  been  established  by  Romulus ;  but 
the  grealw  number  of  authorities  agree  in  referring 
the  instil  ution  of  the  whole  three,  in  common  with 
all  othbi  matters  connected  with  state  religion,  to 
Numa.'*  The  number  was  eventually  increased  to 
fifteen :"  the  three  original  flamens  were  always 
chosen  6om  among  the  patricians,  and  styled  Ma- 
joret  ;'*  the  rest  from  the  plebeians,  with  the  epithet 
Minoret.^'  Two  rude  lines  of  Ennius'*  preserve  the 
names  of  six  of  these,  appointed,  says  the  poet,  bv 
Niima: 

"  VoUumalcm,  Palatualem,  Furinalem, 
FloraUmqut,  Falaerem  et  PonumaUm  fecit 

Hie  idem " 

to  which  we  may  add  the  Flamen  Volcanalit"  and 
the  Flamen  Carmentalit."  We  find  in  books  of  an- 
tiquities mention  made  of  the  Virbialis,  Laurentialit, 
Lavirudif,  and  LucuUaris,  which  would  complete 
the  list ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  these 
four  were  Roman,  and  not  merely  provincial  priests. 
It  is  generally  stated,  upon  the  authority  of  Aulr:a 
Gellius,"  that  the  flamens  were  elected  at  the  Com- 

1.  (Jot.,  1.  c.)— 2.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  i.,  2,  41.)— 3.  (Festna,  a.  v. 
FlagratoT^s.) — 4  (Philemon,  p.  415,  ed.  Mein. — ^Aristoph.,  Ran., 
502.— Eqait.,  1225.— L7S.,  1242.—"  Mastigia :"  Plautai,  passim. 
— Ter.,  Adelph.,  t.,  2,  8.)— 5.  (Mart.,  iit.,  79.)— 8.  (TertuU., 
ApoU.,  21.)— 7.  (Apul.,  Met.,  Tiii.)— 8.  (Virsf.,  JEa.,Ti.,  570,— 
"  Sanguineo  llagello :"  Tiii.,  703.— Val.  Flacc.,  1.  c.)— ».  (Cia, 
De  Leg.,  ii.,  8.)  —  10.  (Varro,  Do  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  84.)  —  11. 
(Num.,  7.)— 12.  (Lit.,  i.,  20.— Dionye.,  ii.,  64,  &c.)— 13.  (Fen, 
a.  T.  **  Maxima  dignationis.") — 14.  (Gaius,  i.,  112.)— 15.  (Fesi.. 
a.  T.  '*  Majorea  Flamines.") — 16.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lsl.,  Tii.,  44.; 
—  17.  (Vatn,  De  Ling  Lat.,  t.,  84.)— 18.  (Cic,  Brut.,  14  )-  12 
(XT.,  27.) 
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tm  Curiata,  and  this  was  doubtlesa  the  case  in  the 
earlier  times ;  but,  upon  examining  the  passage  in 
question,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  grammarian  speaks 
of  their  induction  into  office  only,  and  therefore  we 
ma}  conclude  that  subsequently  to  the  passing  of 
the  Lex  Domilia  they  were  chosen  in  the  Comitia 
Tributa,  especially  since  so  many  of  them  were 
plebeians.  After  being  nominated  by  the  people, 
Ihey  were  received  (capti)  and  installed  (inaugura- 
Umtur)  by  the  Pontifcz  Maximus,'  to  whose  author- 
ity they  were  at  all  times  subject.* 

The  office  was  understood  to  last  for  life ;  but  a 
tiainnn  might  be  compelled  to  resign  (Jiaminioabire) 
foi  a  breach  of  duty,  or  even  on  account  of  the  oc- 
currence of  an  ill-omened  accident  while  dischar- 
ging his  functions.* 

Their  characteristic  dress  was  the  apex  {vid. 
Apex),  the  l<tna  (vid.  Lxst.),  and  a  laurel  wreath. 
The  name,  according  to  Varro  and  Festus,  was  de- 
rived from  the  band  of  white  wool  (//urn,  JUamen, 
flamen)  which  was  wrapped  round  the  apex,  and 
which  they  wore,  without  the  apex,  when  the  heat 
was  oppressive.*  This  etymoloar  is  more  reason- 
able than  the  transformation  ofpileamitut  (from  pi- 
■'*ut)  into  flamina.'  The  most  distinguished  of  all 
the  flamens  was  the  Dialit;  the  lowest  in  rank  the 
Pomonali*.' 

The  former  enjoyed  many  peculiar  honours. 
When  a  vacancy  occurred,  three  persons  of  patri- 
cian descent,  whose  parents  had  been  married  ac- 
cording to  the  ceremonies  of  ctmfarreaiio  {vid.  Mab- 
buse),  were  nominated  by  the  Comitia,  one  of 
whom  was  selected  (captiu),  and  consecrated  (tn- 
augurabatur)  by  the  Pontiiex  Maximus.'  From 
that  time  forward  he  was  emancipated  from  the 
control  of  his  father,  and  became  soi  juris.*  He 
alone,  of  all  priests,  wore  the  aUmgalcnu  (vid.  Albos 
Galkbus*)  ;  he  had  a  right  to  a  lietor,"  to  the  toga 
fMexla,  the  sella  curuUs,  and  to  a  seat  in  the  sen- 
ate in  virtue  of  his  office.  This  last  privilege,  afler 
having  been  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse  for  a  long 
period,  was  asserted  by  C.  Valerius  Flaccus  (B.C. 
809),  and  the  claim  allowed,  more,  however,  says 
Livy,  in  deference  to  his  high  personal  character 
than  from  a  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  de- 
mand." The  Rex  SacrifiaUxu  alone  was  entitled  to 
recline  above  him  at  a  banquet :  if  one  in  bonds 
took  refuge  in  his  house,  the  chains  were  immedi- 
ately struck  off,  and  conveyed  through  the  impluvium 
to  the  roof,  and  theace  cast  down  into  the  street  ;'* 
if  a  criminal  on  his  way  to  ptmishment  met  him, 
and  fell  suppliant  at  his  feet,  he  was  respited  for 
that  day ;"  usages  which  remind  us  of  the  right  of 
sanctuary  attached  to  the  persons  and  dwellings  of 
the  papal  cardinals. 

To  counterbalance  these  high  honours,  the  Dialis 
was  subjected  to  a  multitude  of  restrictions  and 
privations,  a  long  catalogue  of  which  has  been  com- 
piled by  AdIus  Gellius'*  from  the  works  of  Fabius 
Pictor  and  Masurius  Sabinus,  while  Plutarch,  in  his 
Roman  Questions,  endeavours  to  explain  their  im- 
port.   Among  these  were  the  following  : 

It  was  unlawful  for  him  to  be  out  of  the  city  for 
a  single  night ;"  i  regulation  which  seems  to  have 
been  moditied  b}  Augustus,  in  so  far  that  an  ab- 
sence of  two  nights  was  permitted ;"  and  he  was 
forbidden  to  sleep  out  of  his  own  bed  for  three  nights 
oonsecutiTely.    Thus  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 

1.  (LiT.,  nrii.,  8.— Id.,  uix.,  38.— Vol.  Mu.,  VI.,  i>.,  3.)—!. 

({ar.,  Ep:*..,  xi< Id.,  xtxrii.,  61.— V«L  Mu.,  I.,  i.,  9.)—t. 

(T«L  Max.,  1.,  i.,  4.)— 4.  (Senr.  ad  Virj.,  JEn.,  Tiii.,  6<M.)— 5. 
{P!«»c...>,  Num.,  7.)—*.  (Futui,  •.  r.  Maiimx  di^nationii.) — 
T.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  IT.,  1  <.— Lir.,  xirii.,  8.)— 8.  (Gaiui,  i.,  ISO.— 
Ulpian,  Flag.,  ii.,  5.-  famt.,  Ann.,  i».,  IB.)— ».  (Vano  ap.  G«ll., 
x.,l«.)— 10.  (Plat.,  g.  R.,  p.  llS.ul.Reiske.)- 11.  (LIt.,  iriii., 
(.—  Compare  i.,  ».)  ;a.  (AnI.  CtU.,  i.,  IS.)— IS.  (AnL  Gall., 
X.,  1».— Plot.,  (J.  R.,  p.  IM.)— 14.  (X.,  1  J.)— 1  J.  (I.iT.,T.,  M.)— 
I*.  (Tariv,  Ann.,  Mi.M.  71  ) 
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undertake  the  government  of  a  province.  Hi  roi|^ 
not  mount  upon  horseback,  nor  even  touch  a  iiorae^ 
nor  took  upon  an  army  marshalled  without  the  po. 
moerium,  and  hence  was  seldom  elected  to  tlie  con- 
siUship.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  originally  h« 
was  altogether  precluded  from  seeking  or  accept<n| 
any  civil  magistracy  ;*  but  this  last  prohibition  wai 
certainly  not  enforced  in  later  times.  The  object 
of  the  sibove  rules  was  manifestly  to  make  him  lit 
erally  Jovi  adsidtmm  taeerdotem ;  to  compel  constant 
attention  to  the  duties  of  the  priesthood ;  to  leave  ■ 
him  in  a  great  measure  without  any  temptation  to 
neglect  them.  The  origin  of  the  superstitions  whiek 
we  shall  next  enumerate  is  not  so  clear,  but  the  cu- 
rious will  find  abundance  of  speculation  in  Plu- 
tarch,* Festus,'  and  Pliny.*  He  was  not  allowed 
to  swear  an  oath,  nor  to  wear  a  ring  "  nut  pertio  el 
eatao,"  that  is,  as  they  explain  it,  unless  plain  and 
without  stones  ;*  nor  to  strip  himself  naked  in  the 
open  air,  nor  to  go  out  without  his  proper  headdress, 
nor  to  have  a  knot  in  any  part  of  his  attire,  nor  to 
walk  akmg  a  path  overcanopied  by  vines.  He  might 
not  touch  flour,  nor  leaven,  nor  leavened  bread,  nor 
a  dead  body ;  he  might  not  enter  a  buMtum  (vid. 
DasTDii),  but  Wds  not  prevented  from  attending  a 
funeral.  He  was  forbidden  either  to  touch  or  to 
name  a  dog,  a  she-goat,  ivy,  beans,  or  raw  flesh. 
None  but  a  free  man  might  cut  his  hair ;  the  clip- 
pings of  which,  together  with  the  parings  of  his 
nails,  were  buried  beneath  nfelix  arbor.  No  one 
might  sleep  in  his  bed,  the  legs  of  which  were 
smeared  with  fine  clay ;  aiil  it  was  unlawful  to 
place  a  box  containing  sacnticial  cakes  in  contact 
with  the  bedstead. 

Flaminica  was  the  name  given  to  the  wife  of  the 
dialis.  He  was  requited  to  wed  a  virgin  according 
to  the  ceremonies  of  confarreatio,  which  regulation 
also  applied  to  the  two  other  flamines  mt^ores  -* 
and  he  could  not  marry  a  second  time.  Heno«. 
since  her  assistance  was  essential  in  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  ordinances,  a  divorce  was  not  per- 
mitted, and  if  she  died  the  dialis  was  obliged  to  re- 
sign. The  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  flaminica 
were  similar  to  those  by  which  her  husband  was 
fettered.'  Her  dress  consisted  of  a  dyed  lobe  (ic- 
nenalo  operitur);  her  hair  was  plaited  up  with  a 
purple  band  in  a  conical  form  (lutulum) ;  and  she 
wore  a  small  square  cloak  with  a  border  ta),  to 
which  was  attached  a  slip  cut  from  ajein  arbor.* 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  the  rica  real|i  was : 
whether  a  short  cloak,  as  appears  most  prohaHe,  or 
a  napkin  thrown  over  the  head.  She  was  prolr't^it- 
ed  from  mounting  a  staircase  consisting  of  more 
than  three  steps  (the  textof  Aulus  Gellius  is  uncer- 
tain, but  the  object  must  have  been  to  prevent 
her  ankles  from  being  seen) ;  and  when  she  went 
to  the  oTgei  (vid.  Abqei),  she  neither  combed  nor 
arranged  her  hair.  On  each  of  the  nundine  a  ram 
was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  in  the  regia  by  the  flamin- 
ica.* 

After  the  death  of  the  flamen  Merula,  who  was 
chosen  consul  sufTectus  on  the  expulsion  of  Cinna," 
and  who,  upon  the  restoration  of  the  Marian  faction, 
shed  his  own  blood  in  the  sanctuary  (B.C.  67),  colling 
down  corses  on  his  enemies  with  his  dying  breath," 
the  priesthood  remained  vacant  until  the  consecra- 
tion of  Servius  Maluginensis  (B.C.  11)  by  Augustas, 
then  Pontifex  Maximus.  JuUus  Cesar  had,  I'loeed, 
been  nominated  in  his  17th  year,  but  was  ne;«r  in- 
stalled ;  and  during  the  whole  of  the  above  period. 


I.  (Plat.,Q.  R.,  p.  IW.)— 9.  (Q.  R.,  p.  114, 118,  184-I7a)- 
3.  (  a.  T.  Eden  and  Eqno.)— 4.  (II.  N.,  xriii.,  SO.- lb.  xxriii, 
40.)— 5.  (Kiit:hmann.  D«  Anaulii,  p.  14.)— 6.  (Sanr.  ad  Tiiz, 
.£d.,  ir.,  KM,  374.— Gaini.  i.,  US.)— 7.  (AuL  OalL,  x.,  19i,)--« 
(Feat.,  a.  t.  Tutulum,  Rica.  —  Varro,  Da  Ling.  Lat«  ni,  44.) 
— t.  (Macrob.,  i.,  18.)— 10.  (VeUaina,  ii.,  M.— VaL  M«».  IX 
xii.,».)— II.  (VeUeiiu,  u.,  la.) 
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ine  dutiea  of  the  office  were  diviharged  by  the  Puo- 
tifex  Maxiraus.' 

The  municipal  town"  tiJso  had  their  flamens. 
Thus  the  celebrated  afiVay  between  Milo  and  Clo- 
dius  took  place  while  the  former  was  on  his  way  to 
Lanuviom,  of  which  he  was  then  dictator,  to  de- 
clare the  election  of  a  flamen  (adjlaminem  proden- 
ium).  After  the  deification  of  the  emperors,  fla- 
mens were  appointed  to  superintend  their  worship 
in  Rome  and  in  all  the  provinces ;  and  we  find  con- 
stantly in  inscriptions  such  titles  as  Flamxn  Adods- 
TALis  ;  Flamen  Tibskii  CiBSAKis  ;  Flamen  D.  Jo- 
Lii,  &.C.,  and  sometimes  Flaiibn  DtToBUM  Omnoii 
'ac.  imperatorum). 

Flaminia,  according  to  Festns  and  Aulus  Gel- 
litts,'  was  the  house  of  the  Flamen  DiaUs,  from 
which  it  was  unlawful  to  carry  out  fire  except  for 
sacred  purposes. 

Flaminia,  according  to  Festus,  was  also  a  name 
given  to  a  little  priestess  {taeerdotula),  who  assisted 
tbe  flaminiea  in  her  duties. 


COIN  or   FLAMEN  MAKTIALtl.* 

FLAMMEUM.    (Kid.  Maheiaoe.) 

FLORA'LIA,  or  Florales  LudI,  a  festival  which 
was  celebrated  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Flora  or  Chlo- 
ris.  It  was  solemnized  during  five  days,  beginning 
on  the  28th  of  April  and  ending  on  the  3d  of  May.* 
Tt  was  said  to  have  been  instituted  at  Rome  in  238 
It.C,  at  the  command  of  an  oracle  in  the  Sibylline 
Books,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  the  god- 
dess the  protection  of  the  blossoms  (ut  omnia  bene 
icflorttcerent*).  Some  time  after  its  institution  at 
Rome  its  celebration  was'discontinucd  ;  but  in  the 
consulship  of  L.  Fostumius  Albinus  and  M.  Popil- 
ius  Lsnas  (173  B.C.),  it  was  restored,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  senate,  by  the  eedile  C.  Servilius,'  as 
the  blossoms  in  that  year  had  severely  suffered  from 
■^ds,  hail,  and  rain.  The  celebration  was,  as 
isual,  conducted  by  the  eediles,^  and  was  carried 
on  witb  excessive  merriment,  drinking,  and  lasciv- 
ious games.*  From  Valerius  Maximus  we  learn  that 
theatricii]  and  mimic  representations  formed  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  various  amusements,  and  that  it 
was  customary  for  the  assembled  people  on  this  oc- 
casion to  demand  the  female  actors  to  appear  naked 
upon  the  stage,  and  to  amuse  the  multitude  with 
their  indecent  gestures  and  dances  This  indecen- 
cy is  probably  the  only  ground  on  which  the  absurd 
story  of  its  origin,  related  by  Lactantius,'  is  found- 
ed. Similar  festivals,  chiefly  in  spring  and  autumn, 
are  in  southern  countries  seasons  for  rejoicing,  and, 
as  it  were,  called  forth  by  the  season  of  the  year 
itself,  without  any  distinct  connexion  with  any  par- 
ticular divinity ;  they  are  to  this  day  very  popular  in 
Italy,"  and  in  ancient  times  we  find  them  celebrated 
from  the  southern  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Ita- 


1.  (SaoL,  Jal.,  c.  1,  compared  with  YeUeioi,  ji.,  43,  and  th« 
enmmenuton.    8«e  also  Saet.,  OctST.,  31. — Dion  Cass.,  iir.,  36 

—Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  58.  The  last-quiited  histonan,  if  the  text 
je  corrftL^^  states  that  the  interruption  tasted  for  73  years  onlr. 
— t,  (X.,  IS.) — 3.  (See  Spanheim,  De  Pneat,  et  Uau  Numism.,  i., 
|i.  8J.)— 4.  (Orid,  Fast.,  v.,  185.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  iviii.,  ».)—». 

Plin.,  1.  c. — Compare  Velleias,  i.,  14. — Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  i., 
!.>—«.  (Eckhel,  De  Num.  Vet.,  t.,  p.  308.— Comnaie  Orid,  Fast., 
f.,  3»,  *c.)— '.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  t.,  14.— Val.  Mtx.,  ii.,  10,  8.— 
Eckhel,  I.  e.)— 8.  (Martial,  i.,  3.— Senec.  BpiM.,  M.)— A.  (In- 
Bit  ,  i..  SO.)— 10.  (Voaa.  ad  Virj.,  Oeotj.,  ii.,  385.) 


ly.'  {Vid.  Anthesphoria.)  Tlio  Floralia  wjib  im 
ginally  festivals  of  the  country  people,  which  were 
afterward,  in  Italy  as  in  Greece,  introduced  into  the 
towns,  where  they  naturally  assumed  a  more  dis- 
solute and  licentious  character,  while  the  coti:  'ry 
people  continued  to  celebrate  them  in  their  o.i  td 
merry,  but  innocent  manner.  And  it  is  highly  ,  xb- 
able  that  such  festivals  did  not  become  connected 
with  the  worship  of  any  particular  deity  until  a  com- 
paratively late  period.'  This  would  account  for  the 
late  introduction  of  the  Floralia  at  Rome,  as  well 
as  for  the  manner  in  which  we  find  them  celebra- 
ted there.' 

FOCA'LE,  a  covering  for  the  ears  and  neck 
made  of  wool,  and  worn  by  infirm  and  dehcate  per 
sons.* 

FOCUS,  din.  FO'CULUS  (laria  :  iaxapa,  M^o- 
ptCi  <^m.  kax^ptov),  a  fireplace,  a  hearth,  a  brazier. 
The  fireplace,  considered  as  the  highest  member 
of  an  altar,  is  described  under  Aba,  p.  77.  Used  by 
itself,  it  possessed  the  same  sacred  character,  being. 
among  the  Romans,  dedicated  to  the  Lares  of  each 
family.*  It  was,  nevertheless,  made  subservient  to 
all  the  requirements  of  ordinary  life.*  It  was  some- 
times constructed  of  stone  or  brick,  in  which  case 
it  was  elcTated  only  a  few  inches  above  the  ground, 
and  remained  on  the  same  spot;  but  it  was  al8<< 
frequently  made  of  bronze,  and  it  was  then  various 
ly  ornamented,  and  was  carried  continually  from 
place  to  place.  This  movable  hearth  or  brazier 
was  properly  called  focidu*  and  iaxupa.  One  is 
shown  at  p.  148.  Another,  fouiid  at  Ciere  in  Etro- 
ria,  and  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  woodcut. 


In  Aristophanes'  persons  are  told  "  to  bring  (it 
brazier  and  the  fan."  (Vid.  Flabellum.)  When  a 
brazier  was  brought  to  Alexander  the  Great,  scant- 
ily supplied  with  fuel  in  very  cold  weather,  he 
requested  to  have  either  wood  or  frankincense,  giv- 
ing his  host  the  option  of  treating  him  either  as  a 
man  or  a  god.*  In  the  time  of  the  Roman  emper- 
ors, the  brazier  of  burning  charcoal  was  sometimes 
brought  to  table  with  the  meat  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  it  hot,  so  that,  as  Seneca  says,  the  kitchen 
accompanied  the  dinner. 

In  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  veneration 
with  which  the  domestic  fireplace  was  regarded, 
we  find  that  the  exercise  of  hospitality  was  at  the 
same  time  an  act  of  religious  worship.  Thus  the 
roasting  of  a  hog  in  the  cottage  of  the  swineherd 
in  the  Odyssey*  is  described  as  a  sacrifice.  To 
swear  "  by  the  royal  hearth"  was  Ihe  most  sacred 
oath  among  the  Scythians."  Suppliants,  strangers, 
all  who  sought  for  mercy  and  favour,  had  recourse 
to  the  domestic  hearth  as  to  an  altar."  The  phrase 


1.  (Compare  Justin,  xliii.,  4.)— 3.  (Bnttman,  Mythologni,  li., 
p.  34.)— 3.  (Spanheim,  De  Prasst.  et  Vsu  Numiam.,  ii.,  p.  Ui, 
&c)  — 4.  (Hon,  Sat.,  ii.,  3,  3SS.— Sen.,  Qu.  Nat.,  ir.,  13.- 
(Jaintil.,  xi.,  3,  144.- Mart.,  1,  HI.— Id.,xiT.,  142.)— 5.  (Pl««t. 
Aut.,  ii.,  8,  16.— Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  15.— Ovid,  Fast.,  U,  881, 
611.— lb.,  iii.,  433.— Ju7.,  lii.,  85-95.)— 6.  (Hor.,  Epod.,  it ,  43. 
— Epist.,  i.,  5,  7.— Orid,  Met.,  nii.,  6i3.— Sen.,  De  Coos,  ad 
Alb.,  I.)— 7.  (Acham.,  888.)— 8.  (Flut.,  Aporh.  Reg.,  rot.  i.,  p. 
717,  ed.  Wjrtton.— Diod.  Sic,  xsiii.,  61.— Poly»n.,  Slrat.,  if.,  8. 
—Id.  ib.,  Tiii.,  33.— Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  11.— Virg.,  JBn.,  xii.. 
118,  389.— Serrius  ad  It.— Cic,  Pro  Dom.,  47.— TeroitL,  Apol. 
9.)-^.  (xiT.,  418-438.)— 10.  (Beiod.,  it.,  Oa)- 11.  (Hjm,rH 
Tii.,  153-169.— ApoU.  Rbod.,iT.,  (MS.) 
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*  pro  atls  ct  focis"  was  used  to  express  attachment 
to  all  that  was  most  dear  and  venerable.' 

Among  the  Romans  the  focus  was  placed  in  the 
Atrium,  which,  in  primitire  times,  was  their  kitch- 
en and  dining-room.*  There  it  remained,  as  we 
lee  in  numerous  examples  at  Pompeii,  even  after 
the  progress  of  refinement  had  led  to  the  use  of  an- 
other part  of  the  house  for  culinary  purposes.  On 
festivals  the  housewife  decorated  the  hearth  with 
garlands  ;'  a  woollen  fillet  was  sometimes  added.* 
In  farmhouses,  the  serrants,  who  were  often  very 
numerous,  were  always  disposed  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  their  meals  around  the  hearth.' 

The  focus,  thoufh  commonly  square,  admitted  of 

•  great  variety  of  forms  and  ornaments.  At  Pbane, 
in  Achaia,  a  marble  hearth  was  placed  before  a 
atatue  of  Mercury  in  the  Forum,  having  bronze 
lamps  fastened  to  it  with  lead.*  To  adapt  the  focus 
to  culinary  purposes,  a  gridiron,  supported  by  four 
feet,  was  placed  over  the  fire,  so  as  to  hold  pots 
and  pans  as  well  as  steaks,  chops,  and  other  pieces 
of  meat  which  were  to  be  roasted.'  Some  of  the 
braziers  found  at  Pompeii  also  include  contrivances 
for  boiling  water. 

FOEDERATiE  CIVITATES,  FCEDERATI, 
SO'CII.  In  the  seventh  century  of  Rome  these 
names  expressed  those  Italian  states  which  were 
connected  with  Rome  by  a  treaty  {fadut).  These 
names  did  not  include  Roman  colonies  or  l..atin 
colonies,  or  any  place  which  had  obtained  the  Ro- 
man civitas.  Among  the  foederati  were  the  Latini, 
who  were  the  most  nearly  related  to  the  Romans, 
and  were  designated  by  this  distinctive  name ;  the 
rest  of  the  fcederati  were  comprised  under  the  col- 
lective name  of  Socii  or  Foederati.  They  were  in- 
dependent etates,  yet  under  a  general  liability  to 
fiimisb  a  contingent  to  the  Roman  army.  Thus 
they  contributed  to  increase  the  power  of  Rome, 
^t  they  had  not  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 
The  relations  of  any  particular  federate  state  to 
Rome  might  have  some  peculiarities,  but  the  gen- 
eral relation  was  that  expressed  above ;  a  kind  of 
condition,  inconsistent  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
federates,  and  the  first  stage  towards  unconditional 
submission.  The  discontent  among  the  foederati, 
and  their  clauns  to  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens,  led  to  the  Social  War.  The  Julia 
ex  (B.C.  90)  gave  the  civitas  to  the  Socii  and 
Latini ;  and  a  lex  of  the  following  year  contained, 
among  other  provisions,  one  for  the  admission  to 
the  Roman  civitas  of  those  peregrini  who  were 
entered  on  the  lists  of  the  citizens  of  federate  states, 
and  who  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  lex. 
{Vid.  CtviTAS.)  It  appears,  however,  that  this  lex 
Julia,  and  probably  also  the  lex  of  the  following 
year,  contained  a  condition  that  Vie  federate  state 
should  consent  to  accept  what  the  leges  offered, 
or,  as  it  was  technically  expressed,  "  populus  fundus 
Seret"*  Those  who  did  not  become  fundi  populi 
iid  not  obtain  the  civitas.  Balbus,  the  client  of 
Cicero,  was  a  citizen  of  Gades,  a  federate  town  in 
Spain.  Pompe:^  had  conferred  the  Roman  civitas 
on  Balbus,  by  virtue  of  certain  powers  given  to  him 
by  a  lex.  It  was  objected  to  Balbus  that  he  could 
not  have  the  civitas,  unless  the  state  to  which  he 
belonged,  "fundus  factus  esset  ;"  which  was  a 
complete  misapprehension,  for  the  term  fundus,  in 
this  sense,  applied  to  a  whole  state  or  community, 
whether  federate  or  other  free  state,  which  accept- 

••  (Oo,  D«  Nat.  Dmt.,  iii.,  «.— Plor.,  Hi.,  13.)— 3.  (Virg., 
M».,  i,  7M.— S«nriM,  ul  loo.)- J.  (Cato,  D*  R«  Rim.,  143.— 
OirliL  Trirt ,  t.,  S,  10.)— «.  (Propert.,  iv.,  «,  !-«.)— 5.  (Hot., 
■pvl.  ■:.  ,  M.— Col.,  De  Rs  Rmt.,  ii.,  1.)— fl.  (P«iu.,  lii.,  tS,  l> 
IV— 7  ("  Ciuieula :"  Mart.,  iit.,  «1.  — Apio.,  Tiii., «.— Ttrpii- 
ow  ««a4;  rt*«f<rr  •■  Brunck,  Anil.,  ii.,  SIS.— Jamba,  ad  loc) 
■8  (Ck.,  PraBalb>,c  S) 
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ed  what  iraa  offered,  and  jjt  to  'a  IndiTtdiul  d 
such  state  or  community  who  'jight  accept  tlM 
Roman  civitas  without  asking  '.he  consent  ot  hi* 
fellow-citizens  at  home,  or  without  all  of  theio  ro 
ceivingthe  same  privilege  that  was  offered  to  him 
self  The  people  of  a  state  which  had  acce^rted  the 
Roman  civitas  (fundus  faclut  etl)  were  called,  in 
reference  to  their  condition  after  such  acceptance, 
"fundani."  This  word  only  occura  in  the  Latin 
inscription  (the  lex  Romans)  of  the  tablet  of  Her- 
aclea,  1.  86,  and  proves  that  the  inscription  is 
posterior  to  the  lex  Julia  de  Civitate.  It  has,  in- 
deed, been  supposed  that  the  word  may  refer  to  the 
acceptance  by  the  state  of  Heraclea  of  this  lex 
which  is  on  the  tablet ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  refere  to  the  prior  lex  which  gave  the  civitas. 
( Vid.  FoNDns.) 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
two  leges  above  mentioned  could  only  refer  to  the 
federate  states  and  the  few  old  Latin  states.  The 
Latinee  colonite  also  received  the  civitas  by  the 
Julia  lex ;  but,  as  they  were  under  the  sovereignty 
of  Rome,  their  consent  to  the  provisions  of  this  lex 
was  not  required. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Julia  lex,  it  was  not 
unusual  for  the  Socii  and  Latini  to  adopt  Roman 
leges  into  their  own  system,  as  examples  of  which 
Cicero  mentions  the  lex  Furia  de  Testamentis  and 
the  lex  Voconia  de  Mulierum  Hereditatibus :  and 
he  adds  that  there  were  other  instances.'  In  such 
cases,  the  state  which  adopted  a  Roman  lex  vfu 
said  "  in  eam  legem  fundus  fieri."  It  hardly  needs 
remark,  that  the  state  which  adopted  a  Roman  lex 
did  not  thereby  obtain  for  its  citizens  any  privi- 
leges with  respect  to  the  Roman  state :  the  feder- 
ate state  merely  adopted  the  provisions  of  tbo 
Roman  lex  as  being  applicable  to  its  own  circutv 
stances. 

An  apparent  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  provisions  of  the  lex  Julia  required 
that  the  states  which  wished  to  avail  themselves  ol 
its  benefits  should  consent  to  accept  them.  As  the 
federate  states  conmienced  the  war  in.  order  to  ob- 
tain the  civitas,  it  may  be  asked,  why  was  it  given 
to  them  on  the  condition  of  becoming  "  fundus !" 
In  addition  to  the  reasons  for  such  condition,  which 
are  suggested  by  Savigny,  it  may  be  observed  thai 
the  lex  only  expressed  in  terms  what  would  neces- 
sarily have  been  implied  if  it  bad  not  been  express- 
ed :  a  federate  state  must  of  necessity  declare  by  a 
public  act  its  consent  to  accept  such  a  proposal  as 
was  contained  in  the  lex  Julia.  It  appeara  from 
the  cases  of  Heraclea  and  Naples,  that  the  citizens 
of  a  federate  state  were  not  in  all  cases  unanimous 
in  changing  their  former  alliance  with  Rome  into 
an  incorporation  with  the  Roman  state.  {Vid. 
Civitas.) 

There  were  federate  cities  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy,  as  shown  by  the  example  of  Gades :  Sagun- 
tum  and  Massilia  also  are  enumerated  among  sddi 

Clliea.* 

•FCENUM  GRjECUM,  Fenugreek.  (Fa.  T«i.i» 
and  BucKRAs ) 
FCENUS.  (Kid.  Interest  of  Money.) 
FOLLIS,  iim.  FOLLI'CULUS,  an  inflated  bal 
of  leather,  perhaps  originally  the  skin  of  a  quadru- 
ped filled  with  air:  Martial'  calls  it  "light  as  « 
feather."  Boys  and  old  men,  among  the  Romans, 
threw  it  from  one  to  another  with  their  arms  and 
hands,  as  a  gentle  exercise  of  the  body,  unattended 
with  dangera.*  The  Emperor  Augustus*  became 
fond  of  the  exercise  as  he  grew  old 


I.  (Pro  Balbo,  e.  e.)— 1  (Sa«ipr>  VoUnachluadw^TafclTaa 
Rataclea,  Zaitaekrift,  Ao.,  toI.  ».  -Maaoeoki,  Tab.  Hana.,  u 
«».)-  8.  (i..,  19.) -4.  (Mtrt.,»ii,  SI. -Id,  i>>,  41  nJ~ 
Athaa..  i., ».)—».  (Snaui.,  OtUv ,  8lL, 
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fioxeia  practised  upoD  an  inflated  skin  hung  up 
for  the  purpose  {/Mis  jmgilatorius^). 

The  term  foUi*  is  aliso  applied  to  a  leather  purse 
or  bag ;'  and  the  diminutive  foUiculiu  to  the  swol- 
len capsule  of  a  plant,  the  husk  of  a  seed,  or  any- 
thing of  similar  appearance.* 

T'»o  inflated  skins  (<Jiio  ipvaat  ;*  (amipa  ;•  n-pijimj- 
pt^y,  constituting  a  pair  of  beUmoa,  and  baring  valves 
adjusted  to  the  natural  apertures  at  one  part  for  ad- 
mitting the  air,  and  a  pipe  inserted  into  another 
part  for  its  emission,  were  an  essential  piece  of  fur- 
niture in  every  forge  and  foundry.'  Among  the 
Egyptians,  the  two  bellows  were  blown  by  a  man 
who  stood  with  his  right  and  left  foot  pressing  upon 
each  alternately,  and  who  drew  each  upward  by 
means  of  a  cord,  so  as  to  fill  it  with  air  again  as 
■con  as  the  weight  of  his  body  was  taken  away 
from  it.*  According  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  the  bellows  were  made  of  the  hides 
of  oxen  (taannit  foUibut'),  or  of  goats  (Azrcint*")  and 
other  smaller  animals.  The  nozzle  of  the  bellows 
was  called  iiKpo^iaiov  or  dxpoo'rii/uin'."  In  bellows 
made  aAer  the  fashion  of  those  exhibited  in  the 
lamp  here  introduced  from  Bartoli,"  we  may  imar 
gme  the  skin  to  have  been  placed  between  the  two 
Eowrds,  so  as  to  produce  a  machine  like  that  which 
«n  now  commonly  employ. 


FORCEPS  {mipuypa).  Tongs  or  Pincers ;  an  in- 
Btrument  invented,  as  the  etymology  indicates,  for 
t^ing  hold  of  what  is  hot  {forvunC  •),  used  by  smiths, 
and  therefore  attributed  to  Vulcan  and  the  Cyclo- 
pes."   (Fid.  Inoos,  Malleos.) 

A  forceps  of  an  appropriate  form  (bSmrriypa)  was 
employed  for  drawing  teeth,"  and  another  to  extract 
Imm  the  wounded  the  heads  of  arrows  and  other 
missiles  {apSioBripa}*).  Pincers  were  used  from  the 
earliest  times  by  tyrants  as  an  instrument  of  tor- 
ture." The  term  Kopni'vof,  which  properly  meant  a 
eran,  was  applied  metaphorically  to  pincers,  on  ac- 
count of  the  similarity  of  this  instrument  to  the 
claw  of  the  crab.'* 

FORES.    {Ki(J.  HoosB.) 

fORFEX,  dim.  FORFICULA  (V-oAif,  dim.  i>aXt- 
fiov}.  Shears,"  used,  1.  m  shearing  sheep,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
from  a  camelian  in  the  Stosch  collection  of  antique 
gems  at  Berlin  ;  S.  in  cutting  hair  ;*°  3.  in  clipping 


1.  (Plant.,  Rod.,  iii.,  4, 16.)— 8.  (Plant.,  Anl.,  ii.,  4.  S3.-^nT., 
XJT.,  aSI.)— 3.  (San.,  Nat.  Qaxat.,  v.,  18.— Tertull.,  Da  Rea. 
Cam..  SS.)— 4.  (HenxJ.,  i.,  68.)— 4.  (Ephori  Tng.,  p.  188  )  -6. 
lApoll.  Rhod.,  iv.,  763,  777.)- 7.  (11.,  xriii.,  374-470 —Virg., 
An.,  TJii.,  449.) — 8.  (Wilkinson'i  Manners  and  Cus^Ams,  iii  ,  p. 
as.)— S.  (Virr.,  Oaorg.,  iv.,  171.)— 10.  (Uor.,  Sat.,  i.,  4,  19.)— 
II.  (Thne^.,  iv.,  100.— Euitath.  in  II.,  iviii.,  470.)— IS.  (Ant. 
Lnc«rae,  in.,  31.)  -13.  (Featua,  i.  v. — Serrini  ad  Virg.,  Georg., 
IT,  175.— jEn.,  »iii..  4S3.— lb.,  iii.,  404.)— 14.  (Virg.,  U.  cc.— 
Boa..  IL,  XTiii.,  477.— Od.,  iii.,  434.— Callim.  in  Del.,  144.— 
••  Porcipe  curra :"  Orid,  Met.,  xii.,  377.) — 15.  (Lncil.,  Sat.,  xix.) 
— U.  (Virg.,  JEa.,  iii.,  404.— Senriua,  ad  loc.)— 17.  (Orid,  Mot., 
tI.,  557. — Srnea.,  Gpiat.,  58. — KaOKtvois  trtSrjpots  :  Diod.  Sic, 
n,  71.)— 18.  (Enatath.  tn  Horn.,  I.  c— Bmnck,  Anal.,  ii.,  319. 
— Plin.,  n.  N.,  ix.,  51.)— 19.  (Serr.  in  Virg.,  .En.,  yiii.,  453.)— 
10.  (Enrip.,  Oreat.,  954. — Schol.  in  loc. — Brunclc,  Anal.,  iii.,  9 
-Vit«.,  (iatal.,  Tii.,  «.— "  Forro  bidonti :"'  Ciria,  31  J.J 


hedges,  myrtles,  and  other  shrubs  {^aXtaroi  fnippi 
vuvef') ;  4.  in  clearing  bad  grapes  from  the  bunch.' 

In  military  manoeuvres  the  forfex  was  a  tenaiUe, 
j.  «.,  a  body  of  troops  arranged  in  the  form  of  an 
acute  angle,  so  as  to  receive  and  overcome  the  op- 
posite body,  called  a  Cdnkus.* 

In  architecture  the  term  faJut  denoted  a  con- 
struction which  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  arch.* 
consisting  of  two  stones  leaning  against  each  other 
so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle  overhead,  as  is  seen 
in  the  entrance  to  the  P>yramid  of  Cheops  and  in  the 
ruins  of  Mycence,  and  gradually  brought  nearer  to 
the  forms  which  we  now  employ.  (See  woodcut. 
p.  85.)» 

The  same  terms  were  also  metaphorically  ap- 
plied to  the  mandibles  of  insects,  which  are  like 
minute  shears,  and  to  the  claws  of  Crustacea  (^aki- 
idaTofiot'). 

FORI.    (rtd.  Navis.) 

FORMA,  dim.  FORMULA,  tecond  dim.  FOK 
MELLA  (rtirof),  a  Pattern,  a  Mould ;  any  contri- 
vance adapted  to  convey  its  own  shape  to  some 
plastic  or  flexible  material,  including  moulds  for 
making,  1.  pottery  (vid.  Fictilk).  S.  Pastry  (for- 
mella').  Some  of  these,  made  of  bronze,  have  been 
found  at  Pompeii.  3.  Cheese.*  Hence  the  cheeses 
themselves  are  called  formula.'  The  finer  moulds 
for  this  purpose  were  made  of  boxwood  (forma 
buxea).  (Fid.  Bnxns)  4.  Bricks."  5.  Coins.  These 
moulds  were  made  of  a  kind  of  stone,  which  was 
indestructible  by  heat."  The  mode  of  pouring  into 
them  the  melted  metal  for  casting  the  coins  will  be 
best  understood  from  the  annexed  woodcut,  which 


represents  one  side  of  a  mould,  engraved  by  Seroux 
d'Agincourt."  Various  moulds  are  engraved  by 
Ficoroni."    6.  Walls  of  the  kind  now  called  piti, 

1.  (Hieroclei  an.  Stob.,  Serm.,  65.)— 3.  (Col.,  Do  Ro  Rnat., 
iii.,  43.)— 3.  (Anl.  GoU.,  i.,  9.— Amm.  MarcoU.,  iii.,  11.)— 4. 
(Macculloch's  West,  lalanda,  i.,  p.  143.- Id.  ib.,  iii.,  p.  49.) — & 
(Plat.,  Do  Leg.,  iii.,  p.  S9S,  ed.  Becier.— Diod.  Sic.  ii..  9.— 
Strabo,  iri.,  I,  5.— Id.,  rvii.,  1.  43.- Josephua,  B.  J.,  IT.,  9,  «.» 
—6.  (Horn.,  Bat.,  386.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  ii.,  51.- Id.ib.,iiiii.,6a.) 
—7.  (Apic,  ix.,  13.)— 8.  (Col.,  Da  Ra  Riiit.,  vii ,  8.)— 9.  (Pal- 
lad.,  De  Ro  Rnit.,  Ti.,  9.)— 10.  (Pallad.,  t  .,  13.)— II.  (Plin.,  H 
N.,  iiivi.,  49.)— 13.  (Recnail  de  Fiagnuoa,  pi  34.)— 11  (Da 
Plnmbais  Ant  Norn.,  ad- fin.) 
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nrhich  irere  built  in  Africa,  in  Spai'i,  and  about  Ta- 
rentum '  7.  The  shoemaker's  last  was  also  call- 
fid  forma*  and  Unnpellium,'  in  Greek  xaXoKovt,* 
whence  Galen  says*  that  physicians  who  want  dis- 
crimination in  the  treatment  of  thoir  patients  are 
like  shoemakers  who  make  shoes  from  the  same 
last  {hit  KoXoirtxIO  for  all  their  customers. 

The  spouts  and  channels  of  aqueeducts  are  called 
t'orma,  perhaps  from  their  resemblance  to  some  of 
.lie  moulds  included  in  the  above  enumeration.* 

KCRMULA.    (KjA  Actio.) 

FORNACA'LIA  was  a  festival  in  honour  of  For- 
nax, the  goddess  of  furnaces,  in  order  that  the  corn 
miglit  be  properly  baked.'  This  ancient  festival  is 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa.*  The  time 
for  its  celebration  was  proclaimed  eveiy  year  by 
the  Curio  Maximus,  who  announced  in  tablets, 
which  were  placed  in  the  Forum,  the  different  part 
which  each  curia  had  to  take  in  the  celebration  of 
the  festival.  Those  persons  who  did  not  know  to 
what  curia  they  belonged,  performed  the  sacred 
rites  on  the  Qvirinalia,  called  from  this  circumstance 
the  Stullorum  fcria,  which  fell  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Fomacalia.' 

The  Fomacalia  continued  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
time  of  Lactantius." 

FORNAX,  dim.  FORNA'CULA  {Ku/tivof,  dim. 
ta/uvtov),  a  Kiln,  a  Furnace.  The  construction  of 
the  kilns  used  for  baking  earthenware  {vid.  Fictile) 
may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  rep- 
resents part  of  a  Roman  pottery  discovered  at  Cas- 
tor, in  Northamptonshire."  The  dome-shaped  roof 
has  been  destroyed,  but  the  flat  circular  floor  on 
which  the  earthenware  was  set  to  be  baked  is  pre- 
served entire.    The  middle  of  this  floor  is  supported 


by  a  tliick  column  of  brickwork,  which  is  encircled 
by  the  oven  {fumus,  xXlCavpt).  The  entrance  to  the 
oven  ( prafumium)  is  seen  in  front.  The  lower  part 
of  a  smelting-furnace,  shaped  like  an  inverted  bell, 
and  sunk  into  the  earth,  with  an  opening  and  a  chan- 
nel at  the  bottom  for  the  discharge  of  the  melted 
metal,  has  been  discovered  near  Aries."  In  Spain 
these  furnaces  were  raised  to  a  great  height,  in  or- 
der that  the  noxious  fumes  might  be  carried  off." 
They  were  also  provided  with  long  flues  {longinqua 
fornacis  cunicuZo"),  and  with  chambers  {camcrce)  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  more  plentifully  the  oxides 


1.  (Thito,  De  He  Rnit.,  i.,  H.— Pallad.,  i.,  34.—"  ParietM 
fsmiarai :"  Plia.,  11  N.,  xxxr.,  48.)— 2.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  3,  106.) 
~S.  (Festm,  ■  t.)— 4.  (Plito,  ConTiv.,  p.  404,  ed.  Bekkor.)- 5. 
(Therap.,  ii.,  16.)— «.  (Frontin.,  Do  Aqncduct.,  7S,  156.)- 7. 
(Festiu,  s.  v.)-8.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  iTiii.,  2.)— 9.  (Ovid,  Futi,  li., 
S17.— Vnno,  De  Ling.  Ltd.,  ri.,  13,  with  MQUer'i  note.— Fe«tu<, 
*.  T.  QuIrjuLlii,  Stultor.  foriie.)— 10.  (Lsctant.,  l.,  SO.)— 11. 
(Artit'i  Durobhvx,  Load.,  I8S8.)— 12.  (Florenooart,  flber  die 
Ber^werke  dor  Alten,  p.  30.)— 13  (Stnibo,  iii.,  S  p.  391,  ed. 
«iob  )— 14.  (PliB .  H.  N,  ii.,  62.) 
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and  other  matters  by  sublimation.'  Hornet  d» 
scribes  a  blast-furnace  with  twenty  crucibles  (x» 
ovot*).  Melting-pots  or  crucibles  have  been  foan<< 
at  Castor,'  and  at  different  places  in  Egypt,  in  foiti 
and' material  very  like  those  which  we  now  en- 
ploy.* 

Furnaces  of  an  appropriate  construction  wert 
erected  for  casting  large  statues  of  bronze,*  and  f« ' 
making  lampblack.*     {Vid.   Atkahentum.)     Tik 
limekiln  (fomax  calearia)  is  described  by  Cato.'    O 
the  mode  of  heating  baths,  vid.  p.  151 . 

The  early  Romans  recognised,  under  the  name  o 
Fomax  or  Dea  Fomacalia,  a  divinity  who  presidei 
over  ovens  and  furnaces.    (Vid.  Fobhacalia.) 

FORNIX,  in  its  primary  sense,  is  synonymont 
with  Arcus,'  but  more  commonly  implies  an  arche4 
vault,  constituting  both  roof  and  ceiling  to  the 
apartment  which  it  encloses.*  It  is  composed  of  a 
semicylindrical  and  oblong  arch  like  the  Camera, 
but  differs  from  it  in  construction,  consisting  entirely 
of  stone  or  brick,  whereas  the  other  was  formed  upon 
a  framework  of  wood,  like  the  skeleton  of  a  ship** 
{vid.  Caheka)  ;  both  of  which  methods  appear  to 
have  been  sometimes  united,  as  m  the  roof  of  the 
Tullianum,  described  by  Sallust,"  where  the  ribs  of 
the  Camera  were  strengthened  by  alternate  courses 

of  stone  arches.     "  TVWanum muniunt  undique 

purities,  atijue  imuper  Camera,  lapideis  fomicvm* 
mncta."  If  the  stone  chamber  now  seen  at  Rome 
under  the  Mamertine  prisons  was  really  the  T«l- 
lianum,  as  commonly  supposed,  it  is  not  construct- 
ed in  the  manner  described,  being  neither  camerth 
turn  nor  fomicatum,  but  consisting  of  a  circular 
dome,  formed  by  projecting  one  course  of  stones 
beyond  the  course  below  it,  like  the  treasury  of 
Atreus  at  Mycene,  described  at  p.  86.    {Vid.  Am. 

CVS  ) 

From  the  roof  alone,  the  same  word  came  to  sig- 
nify the  chamber  itself,  in  which  sense  it  designate* 
a  long  narrow  vault,  covered  by  an  arch  of  brick  or 
masonry  (fcctom/omieo/um),  similar  to  those  which 
occupy  the  ground-floors  of  the  modem  Roman 
palaces.  Three  such  cells  arc  represented  in  the 
annexed  woodcut,  from  the  remains  of  a  villa  at 
Mola  di  Gaieta,  which  passes  for  the  Formian  vilb 
of  Cicero.  They  are  covered  internally  with  a 
coating  of  stucco,  tastefully  ornamented,  and  paint- 
ed in  streaks  of  azure,  pink,  and  yellow. 


Ueing  small  and  dark,  and  situated  upon  the  level 
of  the  street,  these  vaults  were  occupied  by  prosti- 
tutes" (rid.  Circus,  p.  255) ;  whence  comes  the 
meaning  of  the  word  fomicatio  in  the  ecclesiastioal 
writers,  and  its  English  derivation. 

Fornix  is  also  a  sallyport  in  the  walls ;"  a  trium- 
phal arch  ;'*  and  a  street  in  Rome,  which  led  to  the 
Campus  Martius,  was  called  Via  Fornicnta,"  proba 
bly  on  account  of  the  triumphal  arches  built  across  it 

FORTY,  THE  (oi  TerrapuKovTa),  were  certain  of- 
ficers chosen  by  lot,  who  made  regular  circuits 
through  the  demi  of  Attica,  whence  they  are  called 
itKaarai  Kara  i^itovf,  to  decide  all  cases  of  aUia  and 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixiiT.,  93,  33-tl.)— 3.  (11.,  rriti.,  470.)—* 
(Aitis,  1,1.  38.)— 4.  (Wilkiiuon,  Monncn  and  Cuetums,  iii..  SM.) 
—5.  (Claud.,  De  Laud.  Stil.,  ii.,  176.)— «.  (Vitniv.,  Til.,  1<  ^7 
(De  Re  Rust.,  38.— Vui.  also  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xrii.,  6.— Vitnr  ,  ni. 
3.)-8.  (Senec,  Ep.,  90.)— 9.  (Cic,  Top.,  4.)— 10.  (Sallu.  I,  Jtt- 
rnrth.,  18.— Suet.,  Nero,  34.)— 11.  (Cat.,  5S.)— 13.  (Hor.,  StU 
I.,  ii.,  30.— Juv.,  Sat.,  iii.,  1S6.— Id.  ib.,  xi.,  171.— Compaira  Soet . 
Jul.,  49.)— 13.  (I.iT.,  xxivi.,  S3.— Compart  xIit.  II )— 14.  (Ck 
D«  Orat.,  ii.,  6(i.)— IS.  (Liv.,  iiii.,  36.) 
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rd  irf/>(  tiv  ^talop,  and  also  all  other  private  canoes, 
where  the  matter  in  dispute  was  not  above  the 
value  of  ten  drachms.  Their  number  was  origi- 
nally thirty,  but  was  increased  to  forty  after  the 
expuliion  of  the  thirty  tyrants  and  the  restoration 
of  the  democracy  by  Thrasybulus,  in  consequence, 
it  is  said,  of  the  hatred  of  the  Athenians  to  the 
ounixr  of  thirty.  They  differed  from  other  iixaa- 
ral,  inasmuch  as  they  acted  as  eioa/uynV,  as  well 
IS  decided  causes ;  that  is,  they  received  the  accu- 
•ation,  drew  up  the  indictment,  and  attended  to  all 
that  was  understood  in  Athenian  law  by  the  iye/to- 
pia  rov  itiKumiplov.  They  consequently  may  be 
classed  among  the  regular  magistrates  of  the  state.' 

FORUM.  As  the  plan  of  the  present  work  does 
not  include  a  topographical  description  of  the  vari- 
ous fora  at  Rome,  the  following  article  only  contains 
a  brief  statement  of  the  purposes  which  they  served. 

Forum  originally  signiBed  an  open  place  (area) 
before  any  building,  especially  before  a  sepulcrum,* 
and  seems,  therefore,  etymologically  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  adverb  foras.  The  characteris- 
tic features  of  a  Roman  forum  were,  that  it  was  a 
levelled  space  of  ground  of  an  oblong  form,  and  sur- 
rounded by  buildings,  houses,  temples,  basilicse,  or 
porticoes.*  It  was  originally  used  as  a  place  where 
justice  was  administered,  and  where  goods  were 
exhibited  for  sale.'  We  have,  accordingly,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  two  kinds  of  fora,  of  which  some 
were  exclusively  devoted  to  commercial  purposes, 
and  were  real  marke^place^,  while  others  were  pla- 
ces of  meeting  for  the  popular  assembly  and  for  the 
courts  of  justice.  Mercantile  business,  however, 
was  not  altogether  excluded  from  the  latter,  and  it 
was  especially  the  bankers  and  usurers  who  kept 
their  shops  in  the  buildings  and  porticoes  by  which 
they  were  surrounded.  The  latter  kinds  of  fora 
were  sometimes  called /ora;'u(l:'cta/Ki,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  mere  market-places. 

Among  the  fora  judicialia,  the  most  important  was 
the  Forum  Romanum,  which  was  simply  called  Fo- 
rum as  long  as  it  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  which 
existed  at  Rome.  At  a  late  period  of  the  Republic, 
and  during  the  Empire,  when  other  fora  judicialia 
were  built,  the  Forum  Romanum  was  distinguished 
from  them  by  the  epithets  vetus  or  magnum.  It  was 
situated  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline 
Hills,  and  its  extent  was  seven  jugera,  whence  Var- 
ro*  calls  it  the  "  Septem  jugera  forensia."  It  was 
originally  a  swamp  or  marsh,  but  was  said  to  have 
been  filled  up  by  Romulus  and  Tatius,  and  to  have 
been  set  apart  as  a  place  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  for  holding  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and 
for  the  transaction  of  other  kinds  of  public  business.* 
In  this  widest  sense  the  Forum  included  the  comi- 
tium,  or  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  curie,'  which 
was  separated  from  the  Forum  in  its  narrower  sense, 
or  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  comitia  tributa,  by 
the  Rostra.*  These  ancient  rostra  were  an  eleva- 
ted space  of  ground  or  a  stage  (tuggestum),  from 
which  the  orators  addressed  the  people,  and  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that,  atler 
the  subjugation  of  Latium,  its  sides  were  adorned 
with  the  beaks  (roetra)  of  the  ships  of  the  Antiates.* 
In  subsequent  times,  when  the  curin  had  lost  their 
importance,  the  accurate  distinction  between  comi- 
tium  and  forum  likewise  ceased,  and  the  comitia 


1.  (PoUui,  Tiii.,  40.— Harpocnit.,  ■.  v.  Kari  Affiov;  itrnmrts. — 
Rhttor.,  Lei.,  310,  SI.— Demmth..  c.  Timocr.,  p.  73},  11.— Id., 
t.  Pantzn.,  p.  978,  10— Schubert,  De  JEiiL,  p.  «6-0e.— Moier, 
Att.  Proc.,  p.  77-82.— SchBmann,  Ant  Jar.  Publ.  Grjoc,  p.  867, 
10.)— S.  (Fertui,  t.  v.- Cic,  De  Leg.  ii.,  84.)— 3.  (Vitrnv.,  v., 
\  ».)— 4.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  145,  eU.  MWlor.)— 5.  (Do  Re 
Aiut.,  1, 2.)— «.  (Dion.  Hal.,  Ant.  Rom.,  iii.,  p.  800.— Comnare  ii., 
p.  lis,  «d.  SylburK.)— 7.  (Varm,  Do  Ling.  Lat-,  t.,  I»,  e<l. 
MOUer.)— S.  (Niebnhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.,  p.  281,  not«  740,  and 
p.  481 ,  note  900.— Walter,  Goich.  de>  RSm.  Rechta,  p.  83.— GOt- 
iHis  'tort  rier  RSu.  Staatar..  p.  1S9.)— 9.  (Lit.,  nil.,  14.) 


tributa  were  sometimes  held  in  the  Circus  Flaminv 
us ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  the  Forum 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  used  for  judicial  proceed- 
ings and  as  a  money-market;  hence  Cisero'  dis- 
tinguishes between  a  speaker  in  the  popular  assem- 
bly {orator)  and  the  mere  pleader  :  "  Ego  itlot  turn 
modo  oratori*  nomine,  ted  ne  faro  quidem  dignos  pu- 
idrim."  The  orators,  when  addressing  the  people 
from  the  rostra,  and  even  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
in  the  early  times  of  the  Republic,  used  to  front  Uie 
comitium  and  the  curia ;  but  C.  Gracchus,*  or,  ac- 
cording to  Varro*  and  Cicero,*  C.  Licinius,  introdu- 
ced the  custom  of  facing  the  Forum,  thereby  ac- 
knowledging the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  In  306 
B.C.,  the  Romans  adorned  the  Forum,  or,  rather, 
the  bankers'  shops  {argenlariat)  around,  with  gilt 
shields  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Samnites ; 
and  this  custom  of  adorning  the  Forum  with  these 
shields  and  other  ornaments  was  subsequently  al- 
ways observed  during  the  time  of  the  Ludi  Romani, 
when  the  tediles  rode  in  their  chariots  (lema)  in 
solemn  procession  around  the  Forum.*  After  the 
victory  of  C.  Duilius  over  the  Carthaginians,  the  Fo- 
rum was  adorned  with  the  celebrated  columna  ros- 
trata.  {Yid.  Columna.)  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
Forum,  or  the  comitium,  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  were  exhibited  for  public  inspection,  and  it 
was  probably  in  the  same  part  that,  in  304  B.C.,  Cn. 
Flavius  exhibited  the  Fasti,  written  on  white  tables 
{in  alio),  that  every  citizen  might  be  able  to  know 
the  days  on  which  the  law  allowed  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.*  Besides  the  ordinary  business 
which  was  carried  on  in  the  Forum,  we  read  that 
gladiatorial  games  were  held  in  it,'  and  that  prison- 
ers of  war  and  faithless  colonists  or  legionaries 
were  put  to  death  there.* 

A  second  forum  judiciarium  was  built  by  J.  Cesar, 
and  was  called  Forum  Ceuaris  or  Julii.  The  lev- 
elling of  the  ground  alone  cost  him  above  a  million 
of  sesterces,  and  he  adorned  it,  besides,  with  a  mag- 
nificent temple  of  Venus  Genitrix.' 

A  third  forum  was  built  by  Augustus,  and  called 
Forum  Augusli,  because  the  two  existing  ones  were 
not  found  sufficient  for  the  great  increase  of  busi- 
ness which  had  taken  place.  Augustus  adorned  his 
forum  with  a  temple  of  Mars  and  the  statues  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  Republic,  and  issued 
a  decree  tliat  only  the  judicia  publico  and  the  sorti- 
tione*  judicum  should  take  place  in  it."  After  the 
Forum  Augusli  had  severely  suffered  by  fire,  it  was 
restored  by  Hadrianus." 

The  three  fora  which  have  been  mentioned  seem 
to  have  been  the  only  ones  that  were  destined  for 
the  transaction  of  public  business.  All  the  others, 
which  were  subsequently  built  by  the  emperors, 
such  as  the  Forum  Trajani  or  Ulpium,  the  Forum 
Sallustii,  Forum  Diocletiani,  Forum  Aureliani,  &.C., 
were  probably  more  intended  as  embellishments  of 
the  city  than  to  supply  any  actual  want. 

Different  from  these  fora  were  the  numerous  mar- 
kets at  Rome,  which  were  neither  as  large  nor  as 
beautiful  as  the  former.  They  are  always  distin- 
guished from  one  another  by  epithets  expressing  the 
particular  kinds  of  things  which  were  sold  in  them, 
e.  g.,  forum  boarium,  according  to  Festus,  the  cattle 
market ;  according  to  others,  it  derived  the  name  bo 
arium  from  the  statue  of  an  ox  which  stood  there;' 
forum  oliiorium,  the  vegetable  market  ;••  forum  pia- 


1.  (Do  Oral.,  i.,  S«.)— S.  (Plat.,  C.  Grtcch.,  5.)— 3.  (De  Ro 
Rntt.,  i.,  2.)— 4.  (Do  Amicit.,  3S.)— S.  (LIt.,  ii.,  40.-  Cic.  in 
Votr.,  i.,  54,  and  iii.,  4.)— 6.  (Lit.,  ii.,  4«.)— 7.  (VitinT.,  v.,  1,  S.) 
8.  (Liv.,  Tii.,  19.— Id.,  ij.,  24.- Id.,  iiiviii.,  28.)— 9.  (Suet, 
Jnl.,  20.- Plin.,  IL  N.,  xuvi.,  IS.— Dion  Can.,  xliii.,  p.  2M.| 
—10.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  89  and  31.— Cnmparo  Plm.,  H.  N ,  1  c 
-Veil.  Pat.,  ii.,  39.— Ovid,  Ep.  ex  Pont.,  it.,  IS,  16.— Mortial 
iii.,  38,  3.— Seneca,  Do  Ira,  ii-  9  —Stat.,  StIv.,  It.,  9,  IS.)— II 
(X\.  Spart.,  Uadt.,  c.  19.1—12  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  izxiT.,  2.— 0»i* 
Faat.,  Ti.,  477.J— 13.  (Varrn,  De  Ung.  l«r ,  t.,  140.) 
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Ibh-muket ;  forum  eupetHm*,  market  foi 
dainties  ;  fonmt  cogmiium,  a  market  in  which  cook- 
ed and  prepared  dishes  were  to  be  had,  &c. 

(Respecting  the  fora  in  the  provinces,  see  the  ar- 
ticles CoLONU  and  Cokventds  ;  compare  Sigonius, 
De  Antij.  jur.  Ital.,  ii.,  16,  and  AValter,  Gach.  da 
Rom.  Rechtt.,  p.  206.) 

♦FRAGUM,  the  Strawberry,  Fragaria  Vaea,  L. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Strawberry  was 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  Not  so,  howev- 
er, with  the  Romaas.  It  is  described  by  Pliny,' 
and  had  been  previously  mentioned  by  Virgil'  and 
Ovid.'  The  Strawberry  appears  to  have  come  ori- 
ginally from  the  Alps  and  the  forests  of  Gaul.  My- 
repsus,  a  physician  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  is  the 
first  Greek  writer  that  makes  mention  of  it.  The 
name  wtiich  be  gives  it,  ^payoii^,  is  still  applied  to 
it  by  the  modern  Greeks,  dropping,  however,  the 
fourth  letter  (^paovXi*).  Planudes,  in  his  Greek 
version  of  Ovid,  translates  fragvm  by  Ko/iapov. 
This,  however,  is  an  error,  since  xd/iapov  is  the  fruit 
of  the  wild  Strawberry,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  that  which  we  are  here  considering. 
(Vid.  Ahbotom.) 

FRAMEA.    (Ft'd.  Hi^sTi.) 

FRATRES  ARVA'LES.     (Vid.  Asvalis  Fri- 

TBBS.) 

•FRAX'INUS,  the  Ash,  Fraximit  Omus,  L., 
called  by  the  Greeks  iieXia.  The^ov/uyta  of  The- 
ophrastns  is  the  Praximu  exceltior.'  "  There  are 
about  forty  species  of  the  Ash :  the  common  Ash 
{Fraxinus  excelsior)  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
trees.  It  has  been  known  from  the  remotest  pe- 
riod of  history,  and  is  very  generally  diffused.  The 
\sh  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  "  the  Husband- 
nan's  tree,"  nothing  being  equal  to  it  for  agricultu- 
r.il  implements,  and  for  fdl  sorts  of  poles,  ladders, 
long  handles,  and  other  purposes  which  require 
•trength  and  plasticity  combined  with  comparative 
lightness.  Hesiod  derives  his  brazen  men  from  it ; 
and  the  Edda,  or  sacred  book  of  the  Northmen, 
gives  the  same  origin  to  all  the  human  race.  From 
one  species  of  Ash,  which  grows  wild  in  the  mount- 
ains of  Calabria,  and  does  not  attain  to  a  great  size, 
manna  is  gathered.  It  ia  procured  by  cutting  the 
trunk  towards  the  end  of  July,  and  collecting  the 
juice  which  exudes.'" 

FRENUM  Oco^m)*  a  Bridle.  That  Bellerophon 
might  be  enabled  to  perform  the  exploits  required 
uf  him  by  the  King  of  Lycia,  he  was  presented  by 
Minerva  with  a  bridle  as  the  means  of  subduing  the 
winged  horse  Pegasus,  who  submitted  to  receive  it 
while  he  was  slaking  his  thirst  at  the  fountain  Pei- 
rene.    See  the  annexed  woodcut,  from  a  bas-relief 


which  represents  this  event,  and  compare  Pindar, 
Olt/mp.,  xiii.,  8&-1 16.  Such  was  the  Grecian  ac- 
count of  the  invention  of  the  bridle,  and  in  refer- 


I.  (B.  N.,  ixT.  ».)— S.  (EclM.,iu..«2.)— 3.  (Met.,  xiii.,  8I«. 
—0).,  i.,  104.)~4.  (BiUerb<ck,FlaraCl>iaica,p.  IIS.)— S.  (Th*- 
iBhratt.,  H.  F.,  iu.,  }.)— O.  (Librur  P:  Eat.  Knowlwln.) 
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ence  to  it  Minerva  was  worshipped  at  Corintti  ii» 

der  .he  titles 'iTnrta  and  XaXtvln^.'  The  leieral 
parts  of  the  bridle,  more  especially  the  bit,  are  en- 
graved from  ancient  authorities  in  the  treatises  of 
Inverpizi  {De  Frenit),  Ginzrot  {Ueber  Wagr*^  and 
Bracy  Clark  (Chalinology,  Lond.,  1836) 

The  bit  (area;*  i^y/ta  ;*  erifuov*)  was  commonly 
made  of  several  pieces,  and  flexible,  so  as  not  tt 
hurt  the  horse's  mouth ;  for  the  Greeks  considered 
a  kind  and  gentle  treatment  the  best  discipline,  al 
though,  when  the  horse  was  intractable,  they  tauglrl 
it  submission  by  the  use  of  a  bit  which  was  arme<l 
with  protuberances  resembling  wolves'  teeth,  and 
therefore  called  lupetum.*  The  bit  was  held  in  its 
place  by  a  leathern  strap  passing  nnder  tho  chin. 
and  called  vvoxa^viHa,  for  which  a  chain  (^aAtov) 
was  otlen  substituted ;  a  rope  or  thong,  distinct 
from  the  reins,  was  sometimes  fastened  to  this 
chain  or  strap  by  means  of  a  ring,  and  was  used  to 
lead  the  horse  (^iTayuyoif*;.  The  upper  part  of  th<! 
bridle,  by  which  it  was  fixed  round  the  ears,  is 
caUed  by  Xenophon  xopv^aia,'  and  it  included  the 
Ampvx,  which  was  olten  ornamental.  The  cheeK- 
pieces  (iropijiov,"  napayvadidiov'),  which  joined  this 
upper  portion  to  the  bit,  were  also,  in  some  casea, 
richly  adorned,  especially  among  the  nations  of 
Asia.  Those  who  took  delight  in  horsemanship 
bestowed,  indeed,  the  highest  degree  of  splendour 
and  elegance  upon  every  part  of  the  bridle,  not  ex- 
cepting the  bit,  which,  though  commonly  of  bronze 
or  iron,  was  sometimes  silver  or  gold  (Julmm  nuni- 
dunt  tub  denlibus  aurum").  These  precious  metall 
were  also  either  embossed  (Jrcna  calata'*)  or  set 
with  jewels." 

Not  only  vrta  tlie  bridle  dispensed  with  in  tht 
management  of  creatures  invented  by  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet,"  but  of  some  which  were  actualhr 
trained  by  man  to  go  without  it.  Tbvs  the  Numid 
ian  DEsuLTOR  guided  his  two  horses  by  the  wbiy, 
and  the  Gallic  esbidarids,  on  the  banks  of  tiie 
Rhone,  directed  and  animated  bis  mules  entirely  by 
the  voice.'*  {Vid.  woodcuts,  p.  317,  269,  333,  979, 
408.) 

FRIGID.VTIIUM.    (Virf.  Baths,  p.  148.) 

FRITILLUS  (f /iof),  a  Dicebox,  of  a  cylindrica' 
form,  and  therefore  called  also  tuTTxeula,'*  and  foim- 
ed  with  parallel  indentations  (gradiu)  on  the  inside, 
so  as  to  make  a  rattling  noise  when  the  dice  wore 
shaken  in  it."  When  games  of  chance  becama 
general  among  the  Romans,  so  that  even  hoys  en- 
gaged in  them,  they  had  fritilli  small  in  pmportioc 
to  their  age." 

FRONTA'LE.    (Vid.  Ampvx.) 

FRUCTUS.    (Vid.  UiUSFBocTUs.) 

FRUMENTA'RII  were  officers  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  who  acted  as  spies  in  the  provinces,  and 
reported  to'  the  emperors  anything  which  they  con- 
sidered of  importance. "  They  appear  to  ha  ve  been 
called  Frumentarii  because  it  was  their  duty  to  col- 
lect information  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  the  duty 
of  other  officers,  called  by  the  same  name,  to  coK 
lect  com.  They  were  accustomed  to  accuse  per- 
sons falsely,  and  their  office  was  at  length  abolished 
by  Diocletian.  They  were  succeeded  in  later  time* 
by  the  agentes  rerum."  We  frequently  find,  in  in- 
scriptions, mention  made  of  Frumentarii  belonging 


I.  (Ptot.,  II.,  It.,  I,  9.)— S.  (FMtui,  s.  t.)  — J.  (Branck, 
Aul.,  ii.,  237.)--4.  (.SschjI.,  Prom.,  104S.)— 5.  (Xm.,  Da  R* 
E<|.,  vi.,  IS.— Id.  ib.,  x.,  0.— Viij.,  Geoir.,  iii.,  MS.  — Hor., 
Cann.,  i.,  8, 7. — Orid,  Amor.,  i.,  9,  15.) — o.  (Xon.,  1.  c— Ari». 
toph.,P«c.,  !M.)— 7.  (iii-iS)— 8-  (Horn.,  H.,  ir.,  1«.)— ».  (Em- 
tmth.,  ad  loc.1  — 10.  (Virg.,  JBa.,  rii.,  S7».)  — U.  (Apnl,  Di 
Deo  Soo.1  -  14.  (Claud..  Epig.,  M,  ».)— 13.  (.SichyL,  Tna . 
»»4.)— M.  (Claud.,  Epig.,4.)— 15.  (Maif.,x.iT.,  1«.)— 1«.  (Hor. 
Sat.,  ii.,  7, 17.— Mart.,  ii.,  14.— Id.,  xiT.,  i.)— 17.  (JaT.,xiT.,  S.- 
—16.  (Aurel.  Vict.,  De  Cbl.SO.  <ub  flu — Sput.,  Hadr.,  11.- 
Capitol.,  Maoria.,  ».  — Id.,  Comiiiod.,  4.1— !•  (AanL  TM 
1  e.) 
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to  particular  legions,'  from  whi:h  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  Frumentarii,  vho  acted  as  spies, 
were  soldiers  attached  to  the  legions  in  the  provin- 
ces ;  they  may,  however,  have  been  different  offi- 
cers, whoae  duty  it  was  to  distribute  the  com  to  the 
Ipgicns. 

'FUCUS  (^xo;),  a  marine  shrub  (according  to 
some,  the  same  with  red  alkanet),  from  whicli  the 
ancients  made  a  dye  or  paint.  "Various  species 
«f  JWt,"  observes  Adams,  "  are  described  by  The- 
apiirastQS  and  Dioscorides,  but  in  such  general 
terms  that  it  appears  to  me  a  vain  task  to  at- 
tempt to  determine  them.  It  is  farther  deserving 
of  remark,  that  Galen,  Aetius,  and  Oribasius,  de- 
scribe a  sort  of  ceruse  under  this  name.  It  would 
appear  that  it  was  used  as  a  paint,  and  in  this  sense 
It  occm^  in  Lucian's  fine  epigram  in  the  Anthol- 
ogy."* 

FUGA  LATA.    (Vid.  Banishmint,  Roman.) 

FUGA  LIBERA.    {Vid.  Banuhmcnt,  Rohan.) 

FUGITI'VUS.    (VW.  SBHvns.) 

FULCRUM.    (KiALectos.) 

FULLO  (Kvafevc,  rvo^eiSf),  also  called  NACCA,* 
t  Fuller,  a  washer  or  scourer  of  cloth  and  linen. 
The  fullones  not  only  received  the  cloth  as  it  came 
from  the  loom  in  order  to  scour  and  smooth  it,  but 
also  washed  and  cleansed  garments  which  had  been 
already  worn.  As  the  Romans  generally  wore 
woollen  dresses,  which  were  often  of  a  light  colour, 
they  frequently  needed,  in  the  hot  climate  of  Italy, 
a  thorough  purification.  The  way  in  which  this 
was  done  has  been  described  by  Pliny  and  other  an- 
cient writers,  but  is  most  clearly  explained  by  some 
paintings  which  have  been  found  on  the  walls  of  a 
fullonica  at  Pompeii.  Two  of  these  paintings  are 
given  by  Qell,*  and  the  whole  of  them  in  the  Museo 
Borbonico  ;*  from  the  latter  of  which  works  the 
following  cuts  have  been  taken. 

The  clothes  were  first  washed,  which  was  done 
in  tubs  or  vats,  where  they  were  trodden  upon  and 
stamped  by  the  feet  of  the  fullones,  whence  Sen- 
eca speaks*  of  taltut  fuUcniau.  The  following 
woodcut  represents  four  persons  thus  employed,  of 
whom  three  are  boys,  probably  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  man.  Their  dress  is  tucked  op, 
leaving  the  legs  bare ;  the  boys  seem  to  have  done 
their  work,  and  to  be  wringing  the  articles  on  which 
they  had  bieen  employed. 


The  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  soap,  but 
they  Qsed  in  its  stead  different  kinds  of  alkali,  by 
oliich  the  dirt  was  mure  easily  separated  from  the 
elothes.  Of  these,  by  far  the  most  common  was 
the  urine  of  men  and  animals,  which  was  mixed 
with  the  water  in  which  the  clothes  were  washed.' 
To  procure  a  sufficient  supply  of  it,  the  fullones 
Wire  accustomed  to  place  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets  vessels,  which  they  carried  away  after  they 
had  been  filled  by  the  passengers.*  We  are  told  by 
Suetonius*  that  Vespasian  imposed  a  urinavtetigal, 
wliioh  is  supposed  by  Cisaubon  and  others  to  have 


1    '.OnOi,  lucr.,  74,  S4tl,  4K9.)— S.  (Adlnu,  App«nd.,  •.  T. 

rnc.)— S.  (Festoj,  a.  t.  —  Apnl.,  Met.,  iz.,  p.  KM,  Bipant.)— 
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e   (Mutial,  Ti.,  (3.— Maenh.,  Satan.,  ii.,  11)— 9.  (VMp.,  St.) 


been  a  tax  paid  by  the  fullones.  Nitrum,  of  wbjcB 
Pliny'  gives  an  account,  was  also  mixed  with  the 
water  by  the  scourers.  Fuller's  earth  {crdafuUo- 
nia*),  of  which  there  were  many  kinds,  was  em 
ployed  for  the  same  purpose.  We  do  not  know  the 
■sxact  nature  of  this  earth,  but  it  appears  to  have 
acted  in  the  same  way  as  our  fullers'  earth,  namely, 
partly  in  scouring  and  partly  in  absorbing  the  greasj 
dirt.  Pliny*  says  that  the  clothes  should  be  washed 
with  the  Sardinian  earth. 

After  the  clothes  had  beei»  washed,  they  wero 
hung  out  to  dry,  and  were  allowed  to  be  placed  in 
the  street  before  the  doors  of  the  fullonica.*  When 
dry,  the  wool  was  brushed  and  carded  to  raise  the 
nap,  sometimes  with  the  skin  of  a  hedgehog,  and 
sometimes  with  some  plants  of  the  thistle  kind 
The  clothes  were  then  hung  on  a  vessel  of  basket- 
work  (viminca  cavea),  under  which  sulphur  was 
placed  in  order  to  whiten  the  cloth ;  for  the  ancient 
fullers  appear  to  have  known  that  many  colours 
were  destroyed  by  the  volatile  steam  of  sulphur.' 
A  fine  white  earth,  called  Cimolian  by  Pliny,  was 
often  rubbed  into  the  cloth  to  increase  its  white- 
ness.* The  preceding  account  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  following  woodcut. 


On  the  left  we  see  a  fullo  brushing  or  carding  a 
white  tunic,  suspended  over  a  rope,  with  a  card  oi 
brush,  which  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  a 
modern  horsebrush.  On  the  right,  another  man 
carries  a  frame  of  wicker-work,  which  was,  without 
doubt,  intended  for  the  purpose  described  above ; 
he  has  also  a  pot  in  his  hand,  perhaps  intended  for 
holding  the  sulphur.  On  his  head  be  wears  a  kind 
of  garland,  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  olive  gar- 
land, and  above  him  an  owl  ia  represented  sitting. 
It  is  thought  that  the  olive  garland  and  the  owl  in- 
dicate that  the  establishment  was  under  the  patron- 
age of  Minerva,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  loom. 
Sir  W.  Gell  imagines  that  the  owl  is  probably  the 
picture  of  a  bird  which  really  existed  in  the  family. 
On  the  left  a  well-dressed  female  is  sitting,  exam- 
ining a  piece  of  work  which  a  younger  girl  brings  to 
her.  A  calantica  (vid.  Calantica)  upon  her  head, 
a  necklace,  and  bracelets,  denote  a  person  of  higher 
rank  than  one  of  the  ordinary  work-people  of  the 
establishment. 

In  the  following  woodcut  we  see  a  young  man  in 
a  green  tunic  giving  a  piece  of  cluth,  which  appears 
to  he  finished,  to  a  young  woman,  who  wears  a 
green  under- tunic,  and  over  it  a  yeUow  tunic  with 
red  stripes.  On  the  right  is  another  female  in  ■ 
white  tunic,  who  appears  to  be  engaged  in  cleaning 
one  of  the  cards  or  brushes.  Among  these  paint- 
ings there  was  a  press,  worked  by  two  nprirht 
screws,  in  which  the  cloth  was  placed  to  be  smooth- 
ened.  A  drawing  of  this  press  is  given  in  the  arti- 
cle Cochlea,  p.  272. 


1.  (11.  N.,  mi.,  46.)— 2.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  4.)— I.  (H.  V. 
XXXY.,  57.)— 4.  (Die.  43,  tit.  10,  a.  1,  t  4.)— ».  (Apnl.,  Met,  is 
p.  SOe,  Bipont.  —  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxt.,  SO,  57.  —  Pollax  Ontw 
Tii.,  41.)— 6.  (Tlieophiut.,  Char..  10  -  Plant.,  Anlol.,  >.,  9,t 
—Plin.,  H.  N.,  XXXT.,  57.) 
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FUNAMBULUS. 


The  establishment  or  workshop  of  the  fullers  was 
called  FulUmiea,*  FuUoniatm,*  or  Fullonium.'  Of 
■nch  establishments  there  were  great  numbers  in 
Rome,  for  the  Romans  do  not  appear  to  have  wash- 
ed at  home  even  their  linen  clothes.*  The  trade  of 
the  fullers  was  considered  so  important,  that  the 
censors  C.  Flaminius  and  L.  iEmilius,  B.C.  S20, 
prescribed  the  mode  in  which  the  dresses  were  to 
be  washed.'  Like  the  other  principal  trades  in 
Rome,  the  FuUones  formed  a  collegium.*  To  large 
farms  a  fuUonica  was  sometimes  attached,  in  which 
the  woric  was  performed  by  the  slaves  who  belong- 
ed to  the  familia  rujtica.'' 

The  fuUo  was  answerable  for  the  property  while 
It  was  in  his  possession ;  and  if  ho  returned  by  mis- 
take a  different  garment  from  the  one  he  had  re- 
ceived, he  was  liable  to  an  action  ex  locaio ;  to  which 
action  he  was  also  subject  if  the  garment  was  in- 
jured.* Woollen  garments  which  had  been  once 
washed  were  considered  to  be  less  valuable  than 
they  were  previously ;'  hence  Martial'*  speaks  of  a 
toga  lola  terque  quaterqut  as  a  poor  present. 

The  Greeks  were  also  accustomed  to  send  their 
garments  to  fullers  to  be  washed  and  scoured,  who 
appear  to  have  adopted  a  similar  method  to  that 
which  has  been  described  above."  The  word  irXo- 
veiv  denoted  the  washing  of  linen,  and  icva^tiv  or 
vvaievtiv  the  washing  of  woollen  clothes.** 

FULLCNICA.    (Kid.  FoLLO.) 

FUNA'LE  (aKoT^"),  a  Link,  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  torch  (vid.  Fax),  but  made  of  papyrus 
and  other  fibrous  plants,  twisted  like  a  rope,  and 
smeared  with  pitch  and  wax.'*  It  was,  indeed,  as 
Antipater  describes  it,  "  a  light  coated  with  wax" 
{'Xau.va;  KiipoxiTuv").  For  this  reason  it  was  also 
called  cereut.  Funalia  are  sculptured  upon  a  mon- 
ument of  considerable  antiquity  preserved  at  Pa- 
dua.'* At  the  Saturnalia  they  were  presented  by 
clients  to  their  superiors,  and  were  lighted  in  hon- 
our of  Saturn." 

FUNA'LIS  EQUCS.    (Vid.  Corbus,  p.  338.) 

FUNAMBULUS  (/faAo«dn?r,  oxoifo&in/f),  a  Rope- 
dancer.  The  art  of  dancing  on  the  tight-rope  was 
carried  to  aa  great  perfection  among  the  Romans 
as  it  is  with  us.'*  If  we  may  judge  from  a  series  of 
paintings  discovered  in  the  excavations"  from  which 


I.  (Diir.  39,  vt.  3,  «.  3.)-8.  (Dig.  7,  t.t.  1,  •.  IJ,  1)  &)— t. 
(Amm.  Mure,  xiv.,  U,  p.  44,  Bipont.) — 4.  (Martial,  xit.,  51.)— 
i.  (Plin..  II.  N.,  mv.,  57.)— e.  (Fnhretti,  Inscript.,  p.  878.)— 7. 
(VniTo,  R.  R.,  i.,  18.)— 8.  (Die.  19,  tit.  2,  s.  13,  M;  •.  M,  t  t ; 
IS,  tit.  7,  s.  S.)- 9.  (Petron.,  30.— Lnmpnci.,  Hcliogiib.,  SO.)— 10. 
,'i.,  11.)— II.  (Theophniil..  Cliar.,  10.— Allien.,  xl,  p.  58S,  i.— 
I'ollui,  Onom.,  vii.,  39,  40,  41.)— IS.  (Eustath.  ad  Od^xiw., 
148,  p.  1956.  41.— Comparo  SrhSltgon,  "  Antiqnitates  TritnnB 
•I  Fullonie,"  Traj.  ad  Rlicn.,  1727. — Becl(m:\nn,  Hilt,  of  InTeo- 
tions,  &c.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  266,  dfcc,  tranftt.— Decker,  Galliu,  U.,  p. 
100,  Ac- Id.,  Chanlilei.  ii.,  p.  408.)— 13.  (Isid.,  Oriy.,  ix.,  10.) 
— 14.  (Virv.,  .^n.,  I.,  727  -Scrviui,  ad  loc. — Hor.,  Carin.,  iii., 
M,  7.— Vaf.  Mai.,  iii..  8,  ;  1.)— 15.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  ii.,  lU.— 
iacoba,  ad  loc.)— 16.  (Pifnjr.,  Dc  Scrvii,  p.  259.)— 17.  (Antipa- 
l«r,  1.  c— Macmb.,  Sat.,  i.,  6.)— 18.  (Hor.,  Epiit.,  ii.,  1,  SIO.— 
Terenl.,  llcryr.  Pn>l.,  4,  34.  —  Juv.,  iii.,  80. — Balenger,  Da 
theatr  .  .,  42.)-19.  (Ant.  d'Eicol.,  t.  iu  ,  p.  ItO-ICS.) 
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FUNDA. 

the  figiu'es  m  the  aniiexea  «^ood.!ut  are  selected, 
the  performers,  who  were  principally  Greeks,*  pla 
ced  themselves  in  an  endless  variety  of  graceful  and 


sportive  attitudes,  and  represented  the  characten 
of  bacchanals,  satyrs,  and  other  imaginary  beings. 
Three  of  the  persons  here  exhibited  hold  the  thyr- 
sus, which  may  have  served  for  a  balancing-pole . 
two  are  performing  on  the  double  pipe,  and  one  on 
the  tyre  ;  two  others  are  pouring  wine  into  vessels 
of  different  forms.  They  all  have  their  heads  en- 
veloped in  skins  or  caps,  probably  intended  as  a 
protection  in  case  of  falling.  The  Em))eror  Anto- 
ninus, in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  a  boy,  caused 
feather  beds  [culeitras)  to  be  laid  under  the  rope,  to 
obviate  the  danger  of  such  accidents.*  One  of  the 
most  difficult  exploits  was  running  down  the  rope* 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  performance.  It  was  a 
strange  attempt  of  Germanicus  and  of  the  Emperor 
Galba  to  exhibit  elephants  walking  on  the  rope.* 

FUNDA  (a^evimv),  a  Sling.  The  light  troops 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  armies  (p.  94)  consist- 
ed in  great  part  of  slingers  (funditorcs,  e^tvi6vriTiu\. 
The  sling  was  also  very  much  employed  by  the 
Jews,  Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians,  by  the  Catduchi 
and  the  Persians,'  by  the  Spaniards,*  and  by  many 
other  nations.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  wield- 
ed  may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  figure'  of  a  soldiei 


with  a  provision  of  stones  in  the  sinus  of  his  palli 
nm,  and  writh  his  arm  extended  in  order  to  whir 
the  sling  about  his  head.*    Besides  stones,  plum 


I.  (Jot.,  1.  e.)— 3.  (Capitol.,  M.  Anton..  IS.)— S.  (Snct.  Nat^ 
II.— Brodcas  in  loc)— 4.  (Flin.,  H.  N.,  Tiii.,  S.— Saat.,  Galb. 
0.— Sen.,  Epiit.,  86.)— 5.  (Diod.  Sic,  ziT.,S7.— Id.,  xviii.,5l.>— 
S.  (StraK  iii..  p.  436,  a<(rSicb.)— T.  (Bartuli,  Col.  Traj.,  t.  Hl| 
— «.  (Virf.,  Mn.,  ii.,  S87,  S88.-M.  ib.,  zi.;  57V  ) 
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kicts,  called  glandct  (itoXvUidec),  of  a  form  betwuen 
acorns  and  almonds,  were  cast  in  moulds  to  be 
thrown  with  slings.'  They  have  been  found  on 
the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece, 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  inscriptions  and  devices 
which  they  exhibit,  such  as  thunderbolts,  the  names 
of  persons,  and  the  word  AESAI,  meaning  "  Take 
this."' 

The  celebrity  of  the  natives  of  the  Balearic  Isles 
as  slingers  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  circum- 
litai.ce  that,  when  tL'jy  were  children,  their  moth- 
ers obliged  them  to  obtain  their  food  by  striking  it 
with  a  sling.'  Among  the  Greeks,  the  Achteans 
and  Acamanians  attained  to  the  greatest  ezpert- 
ness  in  the  nse  of  this  weapon. 

The  sling,  as  depicted  in  the  Egyptian  tombs,  had 
at  one  end  a  loop  for  making  it  fast  to  the  hand.  It 
was  made  of  wool,*  hair,  hemp,  or  leather*  (tlwpea ;' 
kabtna').  Its  advantages  were,  that  it  might  be 
carried  any  distance  without  the  slightest  inconve- 
nience ;  that  soldiers  accustomed  to  the  use  of  it 
might  employ  it  when  their  other  weapons  were 
unavailable  {poailit  hiutis') ;  and  that  it  was  very 
effective  in  checking  an  enemy,  especially  in  stony 
places,  in  mountain  passes,  and  upon  eminences.* 
Hanters  also  used  the  sling  to  kill  their  game." 

While  the  sling  was  a  very  efScacious  and  impor- 
tant instrument  of  ancient  warfare,  stones  thrown 
with  tlie  hand  alone  were  also  much  in  use  both 
among  the  Romans"  and  with  other  nations  (oi  ne- 
rpo66Xo<}*).  The  Libyans  carried  no  other  arms 
than  three  spears  and  a  bag  full  of  stones." 

The  casting-net  was  sometimes  called  funda." 
(Fui.  Rete.) 

FUNDUS.  The  primary  signification  of  this  word 
appears  to  be  the  bottom  or  foundation  of  a  thing ; 
and  its  elementary  part  (fud)  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of /3v0,of  and  nvBji^v,  the  n  in  fundus  being 
used  to  strengthen  the  syllable.  The  conjectures 
of  tje  Latin  writers  as  to  the  etymology  of  fundus 
may  be  safely  neglected. 

Fundus  is  often  used  as  applied  to  land,  the  solid 
substratum  of  all  man's  labours.  According  to  Flo- 
rentinus,'*  the  term  fundus  comprised  all  land  and 
constructions  on  it ;  but  usage  had  restricted  the 
name  of  adet  to  city  houses,  viilte  to  rural  houses, 
»'ea  to  a  plot  of  ground  in  a  city  not  built  upon, 
agar  to  a  plot  of  ground  in  the  country,  and  fundut 
to  ttger  cum  ceiijidu.  This  definition  of  fundus  may 
be  compared  with  the  uses  of  that  word  by  Horace 
and  other  writers.  In  one  passage,"  Horace  places 
domus  and  fundus  in  opposition  to  one  another,  do- 
mus  being,  apparently,  there  used  as  equivalent  to 
cdes. 

The  term  fundus  often  occurred  in  Roman  wills, 
mi  the  testator  frequently  indicated  the  fundus  to 
which  his  last  dispositions  referred  by  some  name, 
•uch  as  Sempronianus,  Seianus ;  sometimes,  also, 
with  reference  to  a  particular  tract  of  country,  as 
Ftmixu  Trebalumuf  qui  est  in  regime  AlellanaP  A 
fiindus  was  sometimes  devised  cum  omni  instru- 
menU),  with  its  stock  and  implements  of  husbandry. 
Occasionally  a  question  arose  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  word  instrumentum,  between  or  among  the  par- 
ties who  derived  their  claim  from  a  testator.'* 

Fundus  has  a  derived  sense  which  flows  easily 
enough  from  its  primary  meaning.  "  Fundus"  says 
Festus,  "  dieilur  populus  etee  ret,  quam  alieruu,  hoc 


1.  (Lucret.,  Ti.,  176.— Ond,  M«t.,  ii.,  7S».— Id.  ib.,  vii.,  778.— 
Id.  ib.,  liT.,  8S5,  828.)— 2.  (Dodwell'i  Tonr,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  lS9-llil  .— 
BSokfa.  Corp.  Inicr.,  i.,  p.  311.)— J.  (Veget.,  Do  Re  Mil.,  i..  16.) 
—4.  (Horn.,  n.,  liii.,  S«9.)— 5.  (Veget.,  iii..  H.)— «.  (Virn., 
Own.,  i.,  309.)— 7.  (jEn.,  li.,  S79.)— 8.  (Virg..  1.  c.)— «.  (Ve- 
Mt,  1.,  16.)— 10.  (Virg.,  Geoijr.,  i.,  30».)-II.  (Veget.,  i.,  16.— 
U.,  ii.,  23  )— 12.  (Xen.,  HeUen.,  ii.,  4,  4  12.)-13.  (Diod.  Sic, 
HL,  «.)— 14.  (Viig.,  G»oig.,  i.,  141.)— IS.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  16,  <. 
Ml.). -IS.  (Ep.,  I.,  ii.,  47.)— 17.  (RriMoniui  Da  Fonnuli*,  vii., 
•».)■   18.  (Dig.  33.  tit.  17,  f.  U.) 


eAi  luutor."'  ( Vid.  Auctor.)  In  this  sense  "fut.aiu 
esse"  is  to  confirm  or  ratify  a  thing;  and  in  Uellius' 
there  is  the  expression  "  tenientia  legisque  fundus 
suiscriptorque fieri."    (Vid.  Fcedssati.) 

FUNDITO'RES.    (Vid.  Funda.) 

»FUNGUS  (/iVKtic),  the  Mushroom.  "  The  escu- 
lent mushrooms  of  the  ancients  comprehended,  no 
doubt,  the  Agaricus  campestrii,  and  other  species  o( 
this  genus.  The  Agariau  acris  and  other  species 
were  embraced  under  their  poisonous  mushrooms. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  the  medical  student  to 
compare  the  account  of  the  poisonous  mushrooms 
given  by  Nicander,  with  Orfila's  observations  on  the 
same  in  his  work  *  on  Poisons.'  "*  Diphilus,  an  an- 
cient author  quoted  by  Athenseus,  says  that  Fungi 
are  grateful  to  the  stomach,  laxative,  and  nutritious, 
but  of  difficult  digestion  and  flatulent.  Apicius  di- 
rects to  eat  them  with  pepper,  oil,  salt,  &.c.  Horace 
points  out  the  best  kind  of  Fungi,  and  the  poets, 
generally,  mention  mushrooms  as  a  delicacy  at  thr 
tables  of  gourmands.* 

FUNIS.    (Ktd.  Natis.) 

FUNUS.  It  is  proposed  in  the  following  article 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  Greek  and  Roman  funer- 
als, and  of  the  different  rites  and  ceremonies  con- 
nected therewith. 

The  Greeks  attached  great  importance  to  the  bu- 
rial of  the  dead.  They  believed  that  souls  could 
not  enter  the  Elysian  fields  till  their  bodies  had  been 
buried  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  the  shade  of  El 
penor  in  the  Odyssey*  earnestly  imploring  Ulysses 
to  bury  his  body.  Ulysses  also,  when  in  danger  ot 
shipwreck,  deplores  that  he  had  not  fallen  before 
Troy,  as  he  should  in  that  case  have  obtained  an 
honourable  burial.*  So  strong  was  this  feeling 
among  the  Greeks,  that  it  was  considered  a  reli- 
gious duty  to  throw  earth  upon  a  dead  body  which 
a  person  might  happen  to  find  unburied ;'  and  among 
the  Athenians,  those  children  who  were  released 
from  all  other  obligations  to  unworthy  parents,  were 
nevertheless  bound  to  bury  them  by  one  of  Solon's 
laws.*  The  neglect  of  burying  one's  relatives  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  orators  as  a  grave 
charge  against  the  moral  character  of  a  man,*  since 
the  burial  of  the  body  by  the  relations  of  the  dead 
was  considered  a  religious  duty  by  the  universal 
law  of  the  Greeks.  Sophocles  represents  Antigone 
as  disregarding  all  consequences  in  order  to  bury 
the  dead  body  of  her  brother  Polynices,  which 
Creon,  the  king  of  Thebes,  had  commanded  to  be 
left  unburied.  The  common  expressions  for  the 
funeral  rites,  rii  diKOia,  vo/u/ia  or  vo/u(o/ieva,  npoa^ 
Kovra,  show  that  the  dead  had,  as  it  were,  a  legal 
and  moral  claim  to  burial. 

The  common  customs  connected  with  a  Greek 
funeral  are  described  by  Lucian  in  his  treatise  Di 
Luctu;"  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
they  diflTer  much  from  those  which  were  practised 
in  earlier  times.  After  a  person  was  dead,  it  was 
the  custom  first  to  place  in  his  mouth  an  obolus, 
called  davuK^  (vid.  Danace),  with  which  he  might 
pay  the  ferryman  in  Hades.  The  body  was  then 
washed  and  anointed  with  perfumed  oil,  and  the 
head  was  crowned  with  the  flowers  which  happen- 
ed to  be  in  season.  The  deceased  was  then  dress- 
ed in  as  handsome  a  robe  as  the  family  could  afford, 
in  order,  according  to  Lucian,  that  he  might  not  be 
cold  on  the  passage  to  Hades,  nor  be  seen  naked  by 
Cerberus ;  this  garment  appears  to  have  been  nsu 


1.  {(^mpare  Plaatus,  Trinum.,  V.,  t.,  7,  ''fundua  potior.**)— 
2.  (lii.,  8.)— 3.  (Theophrart.,  H.  P.,  i.,  8.— Nicand.,  Alex.,  t 
5S0. — Orfila  on  Poiiooa,  ii,,  327.) — 4.  (Atfaen.,  Deipnoe.,  ii.,  Iff 
— ^Adomi,  Append.,  i.  v.  fiinji. — Hor&t.,  Sat.,  ii.,  4. — Jut.,  Sat* 
T.,  145. — Adanu,  ComDieDtary  on  Paul  of  .£gina,  p.  9Q.y—6 
(li.,  «e,  *c.)— 6.  (Od.,  T.,  sn.)— 7.  (.an.,  Var.  Hilt.,  T.,  14.>- 
8.  (.Xacli.,  c.  Tiniarch.,  p.  40.)— t.  (Demoetb.,  o.  Ariitog.,  i.,  p 
787,  t  S.— Lyt.,  c.  Phil.,  p.  883 ;  o  Akib.,  p.  S3».)— IM  >.  IS 
Ac,  vol.  ii.,  p.  996,  ed.  Reitz.) 
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ally  wh.to.'  These  duties  were  not  perfonned  by 
hired  persons,  like  the  pMinetora  among  the  Ro- 
mans, but  by  the  women  of  the  family,  upon  whom 
the  care  of  the  corpse  always  devoived.* 

The  corpse  was  then  laid  out  (irpoBtait,  wporWea- 
9(u)  on  a  bed  (xXivv),  which  appears  to  have  been 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  with  a  pillow  {wpoaKetd^aiov) 
for  supporting  the  head  and  back.*  It  is  said  that 
the  bed  on  which  the  corpse  was  laid  out  was  ori- 
ginally placed  outside  the  house  ;*  but  at  Athens 
we  know  it  was  placed  inside,  by  one  of  Solon's 
>aws.*  The  object  of  this  formal  irpoBeait  was,  that 
it  might  be  seen  that  the  deceased  bad  died  natu- 
rally, and  that  no  violence  had  been  done  to  him.* 
Plato^  assigns  another  reason,  namely,  that  there 
might  be  no  doubt  that  the  person  was  dead,  and 
says  that  the  body  ought  only  to  be  kept  in  the 
boose  80  long  as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
that  fact.  By  the  side  of  the  bed  there  were  placed 
painted  earthen  vessels  called  X^mdoi,'  which  were 
also  buried  with  the  corpse ;  examples  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  drawings  of  the  coffins  given 
by  Bottigjer*  and  Stackelberg.'*  Great  numbers  of 
these  painted  vases  have  been  found  in  modern 
times,  and  they  have  been  of  great  use  in  explain- 
ing many  matters  connected  with  antiquity.  A  hon- 
ey-cake, called  /itXiTTovTtt,  which  appears  to  have 
been  intended  for  Cerberus,  was  also  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  corpse."  Before  the  door  a  vessel  of 
water  was  placed,  called  torpoKov,  apidXim  or  ip- 
iavtov,  in  order  that  persons  who  had  been  in  the 
house  might  purify  themselves  by  sprinkling  water 
on  their  persons."  The  relatives  stood  around  the 
bed,  the  women  uttering  great  lamentations,  rend- 
ing their  garments,  and  tearing  their  hair."  Solon 
attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  this,"  but  his  regulations 
on  the  subject  do  not  appear  to  have  been  generally 
observed.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  sacrifice 
victims  before  carrying  out  the  dead  ;  but  this  cus- 
tom was  not  observed  in  the  time  of  Plato.'*  No 
femalps  under  60  years  of  age,  except  the  nearest 
relitives  {hrAt  ivefiaiuv),  were  allowed  to  be  pres- 
ent whi'.e  the  corpse  was  in  the  house." 

On  the  day  after  the  irpoBeaic,  or  the  third  day 
after  death,  the  corpse  was  carried  out  (iic^po,  ix- 
Koiuiii)  for  burial  early  in  the  morning  and  before 
sunrise,  by  a  law  of  Solon,  which  law  appears  to 
have  been  revived  by  Demetrius  Phalereus."  A 
burial  soon  after  death  was  supposed  to  be  pleasing 
to  the  dead.  Thus  we  find  the  shade  of  Patroclus 
saying  to  Achilles,'* 

Qunre  jit  irrj  Tiixurra,  jrwAaf  atdao  Trep^ao. 

In  some  places  it  appears  to  have  been  usual  to 
bury  the  dead  on  the  day  following  death.'*  The 
men  walked  before  the  corpse,  and  the  women  be- 
hind.** The  foneral  procession  was  preceded  or 
followed  by  hired  mourners  {^ptpn^oi),  vbo  appear 
to  have  been  usually  Carian  women,  thongh  Plato 
speaks  of  men  engaged  in  this  office.  They  played 
mournful  tunes  on  the  flute." 

The  body  was  either  buried  or  burned.  Lucian** 
■ays  that  the  Greeks  bum  and  the  Persians  bury 
their  dead ;  but  modern  writers  are  greatly  divided 


I.  (n.,  iriii.,  353.— Art«midor.,  Oneiraer.,  ii.,  ?.) — 2.  (Itaas, 
D«  Philoct.  hsrad.,  p.  143.— Id.,  De  Ciron.  hcrec .,  p.  109.)— 3. 
(Ln.,  c.  EratoiUi.,  p.  3VS.) — 1.  (S^Jinl.  ad  Aiutoph.,  Lniitr., 
Oil.)— ».  (DemoMh.,  c.  MKUt.,  p.  1071.)— «.  (Pollm.  Onom., 
nil.,  «S.)— 7.  (Leg.,  xii., »,  p. »».)— 8.  (Ariwoph.,  Ecel.,  lOSSr 
B»6.)— 9.  ("  VaMng.,"  title-page.)— 10.  (Die  Ortber  dor  HeUe- 
nen,  pi.  6.) — 11,  (Anstoph.,  Lyiiatr.,  601,  with  achol. — Compare 
Virg.,  JEn.,  ri.,  410.)— 13.  (Ariitcrh.,  Eecl,,  103S.  — Poftni, 
Onom.,  TiiL,  65.— ITesych..  l.  v.  'ApS.}~-\3.  (Lucian,  lb.,  12.) — 
14.  (Plat.,SoI.,  13,21.)— IS  (Min.,c.S,p.315.)— ie.(Deniort)i., 
c.  Maeatt.,  p.  1071.)— 17.  (Ueiunth.,  1.  c— Antiph.,  De  Chor., 
IV  78*.— t..c.,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  26  :-18.  (II.,  xiiii.,  71.— Compare 
Xen.,  Mem.,  i.,  2, 4  S3.)— 19.  (Callim.,  Epigr.,  19.— Diog.  Laert., 
U  I8».)-20.  (Demonh.,  1.  c.)— 21.  (Plat.,  Leg.,  tii.,  »,  p.iOO  — 
BaiTCh.,  1.  T.  Kaplm  — P  Ini,  Oaom.,  it.,  7S.)— 23.  (lb.,  21  ) 
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in  opinion  as  to  which  was  th<  usual  pra<!tiee. 
Wachsmuth'  says  that  in  historical  times  the  dead 
were  always  buried ;  but  this  statement  is  not 
strictly  correct.  Thus  we  find  that  Socrates  speaks 
of  his  body  being  either  burned  or  buried  ;*  the 
body  of  Timoleon  was  burned,*  and  so  was  that  of 
Philopoemon.*  The  word  ■^airrecv  was  used  in  con- 
nexion with  either  mode ;  it  is  apjdled  to  the  coi 
lection  of  the  ashes  after  bnning,  and  accurdingi) 
we  find  the  words  Koietv  and  tfairreiv  used  togeth 
er.*  The  proper  expression  for  interment  in  the 
earth  is  KaropvTTetv,  whence  we  find  Socrates  speak- 
ing of  TO  au/ia  f  Ka6/uvm>  f  Karopvrrofttvm.  la 
Homer  the  boidies  of  the  dead  are  barned  ;*  but  in- 
terment was  also  used  in  very  ancient  times.  Ci- 
cero' says  that  the  dead  were  buried  at  Athens  in 
the  time  of  Cecrops;  and  we  also  read  of  the  bones 
of  Orestes  being  found  in  a  coffin  at  Tegea.*  The 
dead  were  commonly  buried  among  the  Spartans* 
and  the  Sicyonians  ;>*  and  the  prevalence  of  this 
practice  is  proved  by  the  great  number  of  skele- 
tons found  in  coffins  in  modem  times,  which  have 
evidently  not  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire. 
Both  burning  and  burying  appear  to  have  been  al- 
wajrs  used  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  at  different 
periods,  till  the  spread  of  Christianity  at  length  put 
an  end  to  the  former  practice. 

The  dead  bodies  were  asually  burned  on  piles  of 
wood  called  Ttvpai.  The  body  was  jdaced  on  the 
top ;  and  in  the  heroic  times  it  was  customary  ta 
bum  with  the  corpse  animals,  and  even  captives  or 
slaves.  Thus,  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  Achillea 
killed  many  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  and  dogs,  and  also 
twelve  captive  Trojans,  whose  bodies  he  burned 
with  those  of  his  friend."  Oils  and  perfumes  were 
also  thrown  into  the  flames.  When  the  pyre  was 
burned  down,  the  remains  of  the  fire  were  quench- 
ed with  wine,  and  the  relatives  and  friends  collect 
ed  the  bones."  The  bones  were  then  washed  with 
wine  and  oil,  and  placed  in  urns,  which  wer«  some- 
times made  of  gold." 

The  corpses  which  were  not  bnrned  were  buried 
in  coffins,  which  were  called  by  various  names,  as 
aopoi,  irveXot,  Xt/voi,  Xupvaxec,  ipolrat,  though  some 
of  these  names  were  also  applied  to  the  urns  ia 
which  the  bones  were  collected.  They  were  made 
of  various  materials,  but  were  usually  of  baked  clay 
or  earthenware.  Their  forms  are  very  varioos,  aa 
may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Stackelberg,  Dk 
Gviber  der  HeUenen,  pi.  7,  8.  The  following  wood- 
cut contains  two  of  the  most  ancient  kind ;  the 
figure  in  the  middle  is  the  section  of  one. 


Tbe  dead  were  usually  buried  outside  the  town, 
as  it  was  thought  that  their  presence  in  the  eity 
brought  pollution  lo  the  living.  At  Athens  the 
dead  were  formerly  buried  in  their  own  houses," 
but  in  historical  times  none  were  allowed  to  be 
buried  within  the  city."  Lycurgus,  in  order  to  re- 
move all  superstition  respecting  the  presence  of 
the  dead,  allowed  of  burial  in  Sparta  ;'*  and  at  Ht- 
gara,  also,  the  dead  were  buried  within  the  town." 

Persons  who  possessed  lands  in  Attica  were  fr^ 
ifuently  buried  in  them,  and  we  therefore  read  of 
tombs  in  the  fields."    Tomhs,  however,  were  most 
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(Dionjra.  Hal.,  Ant.  Rnm.,  t.,  48.)— 6.  (11.,  zxiii.,  127,  Aa— lb, 
iiiy.,  787,  &c.)— 7.(De  Leg.,  ii.,  2S.)— 8.  (Herod.,  1., 88.— CMt 
pare  Pint.,  Sol.,  10.)— 0.  (Pint.,  Lycurg.,  27. — Compaire  Tbncyil , 
i..  134.)— 10.  (Paul.,  ii.,  7,  t  3.)— 11.  (11.,  uiii.,  164,  Ac.)— It 
(II.,  jxiT.,  791.)— 13.  (Od.,  xii».,  71,  Ao.)— 14.  (Plat.,  Mia.,1 
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Aeqaently  built  bj  the  side  or  roads  and  near  ihe 
gates  of  the  city.  Thus  the  tomb  o(  Thucydides 
was  near  the  Melitian  gate ;'  but  the  most  com- 
mon place  of  burial  was  outside  of  the  Itonian  gate, 
near  the  road  leading  to  the  Peiraius,  which  gate 
was  for  that  reason  called  the  burial-gate  ('I^i'at 
wiXat*).  Those  who  bad  fallen  in  battle  were  bu- 
ried at  the  public  expense  in  the  outer  Ceramcicus, 
on  the  road  leading  to  the  Academia.' 

The  tombs  were  regarded  as  private  property, 
ind  belonged  exclusively  to  the  families  whose  rel- 
atives had  been  buried  in  them.* 

Tombs  were  called  ^kcl,  ra^oi,  ftv^/iara,  ftv^/iela, 
ttitiara.  Many  of  these  were  only  nvounda  of  earth 
o:  stones  {xuimra,  i}7jjvcu,  rijdoi).  Others  were 
built  of  stone,  and  frequently  ornamented  with  great 
taste.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  Greek  tombs 
are  those  which  have  been  recently  discovered  in 
Lycia  by  Mr.  Fellows.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Antiphe'las  the  tombs  are  very  numerous.  They 
all  have  Greek  inscriptions,  which  are  generally 
much  destroyed  by  the  damp  sea-air.  The  follow- 
ing woodcut,  taken  from  Mr.  Fellows's  woric,*  con- 
tarns  one  of  these  tombs,  and  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  tjeneral  appearance  of  tlie  whole. 


At  Xanthus  the  tombs  are  still  more  numerous. 
They  are  cut  into,  or  are  formed  by  cutting  away, 
the  rock,  leaving  the  tombs  standing  like  works  of 
sculpture.*  The  same  is  the  case  at  Telmessus, 
where  they  are  cut  out  of  the  rock  in  the  form  of 
temples.  They  are  gei.erally  approached  by  steps, 
and  the  columns  of  the  portico  stand  out  about  six 
feet  from  the  entrance  to  the  cella ;  the  interiors 
vary  but  little ;  they  are  usually  about  six  feet  in 
height,  and  nine  feet  by  twelve  in  size.  One  side 
is  occupied  by  the  door,  and  the  other  sides  contain 
benches  on  which  the  coffins  or  urns  have  been 
placed.' 

Some  Greek  tombs  were  built  under  ground,  and 
called  hypogea  (vKiyaia  or  ivoyeta).  They  corre- 
spond to  the  Roman  eonditoria.*    (Vti.  Conditori- 

OM.) 

At  Athens  the  dead  appear  to  have  been  usually 
buried  in  the  earth,  and  originally  the  place  of  their 
interment  was  not  marked  by  any  monument.*  Af- 
terward, however,  so  much  expense  was  incurred 
in  the  erection  of  monuments  to  the  deceased,  that 
it  was  provided  by  one  of  Solon's  laws  that  no  one 
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should  erect  a  monument  which  could  not  bo  com 
pleted  by  ten  men  in  the  couree  of  t'kree  days.' 
This  law,  however,  does  not  seem  tu  have  been 
strictly  observed.  We  read  of  one  monument  whico 
cost  twenty-five  minse,*  and  of  another  which  cost 
more  than  two  talents.*  Demetrius  Phalereus  also 
attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  this  expense  by  forbid- 
ding  the  erection  of  any  funeral  monument  mor>' 
than  three  cubits  in  height.* 

The  monuments  erected  over  the  graves  of  per 
sons  were  usually  of  four  kinds :  1.  ar^Tiai,  pillar* 
or  upright  stone  tablets ;  S  xt'ovef ,  columns  ;  8. 
vatSia  or  vpijia,  small  buildings  in  the  form  of  tem- 
ples ;  and,  4.  TpaneZai,  flat  square  stones,  called 
by  Cicero*  mensce.  The  term  ar^Xai  is  sometimes 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  funeral  monuments,  but 
properly  designates  upright  stone  tablets,  which 
were  usually  terminated  with  an  oval  heading 
called  imOviui.  These  tirtd^ftaTa  were  frequently 
ornamented  with  a  kind  of  arabesque  work,  as  io 
the  two  following  specimens  taken  from  Stackel- 
berg.*    The  shape  of  the  inW^ta,  however,  soDW- 


times  differed :  among  the  Sicyonians  it  was  in  tha 
shape  of  the  ieroc  or  fastigium  (vid.  FASTianxX 
which  is  placed  over  the  extremity  of  a  temple. 

The  Kiovec  or  columns  were  of  various  forms. 
He  three  in  the  following  woodcut  are  taken  from 
Stackelberg'  and  Millin.* 


The  following  example  of  an  vp^v,  which  is  also 
taken  from  Stackelberg,"  will  give  a  general  idea  of 
monuments  of  this  kind.  Another  vpQov  is  given 
in  the  course  of  this  article. 

The  inscriptions  upon  these  funeral  monuments 
usually  contain  the  name  of  the  deceased  person, 
and  that  of  the  demus  to  which  he  belonged,  as  well 
as,  frequently,  some  account  of  bis  life.  A  work  on 
these  monuments,  entitled  Uepi  Hvij/taruv,  was  writ- 
ten by  Diodorus  Periegetes." 

Orations  in  praise  of  the  dead  were  sometimes 
pronounced  ;  but  Solon  ordained  that  such  orations 
should  be  confined  to  persons  who  were  honoured 
with  a  public  funeral "    In  the  heroic  ages  games 
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<v«ie  celubntijd  at  the  funeral  of  a  gnat  man,  as  in 
the  ease  of  Patrocloa ;'  but  this  practice  does  not 
I  to  tutve  been  usual  in  the  historical  times 


All  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  funerals 
were  considered  polluted,  and  could  not  enter  the 
temples  of  the  gods  till  they  had  been  purified.  Those 
peiBons  who  were  reported  to  have  died  in  foreign 
countries,  and  whose  funeral  rites  had  been  per- 
finrmed  in  their  own  cities,  were  called  ioTcponoT/iot 
and  icvrepoKOTftot  if  they  were  alive.  Such  persons 
were  considered  impure,  and  could  only  be  delivered 
from  their  impurity  by  being  dressed  in  swaddling 
clothes,  and  treated  like  newborn  infants.* 

After  the  funeral  was  over  the  relatives  partook 
•f  a  feast,  which  was  called  ireplieimov  or  vtKpo- 
itvtvov.'  This  feast  was  always  given  at  the  house 
•f  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased.  Thus  the 
relatives  of  those  who  had  fcdien  at  the  battle  uf 
Cheroneia  partook  of  the  ntpideimov  at  the  house 
of  Demosthenes,  as  if  he  were  the  nearest  relative 
to  them  all.*  These  feasts  are  frequently  repre- 
sented on  funeral  monuments.  In  one  corner  a 
horse's  head  is  usually  placed,  which  was  intended 
to  represent  death  as  a  journey.  The  following 
woodcut,  which  represents  a  trtpiicim/ov  or  vexpo- 
{et':n»ni,  is  taken  from  the  Marmora  Oxon.,  i.,  tab.  52, 
No.  135.  A  similar  example  of  a  irepiieiirvov  is 
Liven  at  the  beginning  of  Hobhouse's  Travd*.* 


On  the  second  day  after  the  funeral  a  sacrifice  to 
tka  dead  was  offered,  called  rplra.  Pollux*  enu- 
■eratcs  in  order  all  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies 
which  followed  the  funeral:  rp.'ra,  fovora,  TpioKa- 

1.  (n.,  xnii.)— S.  (Heijch.,  •.  t.— Plat.,  QnMt.  Rom.,  5.)— 
I.  (Luciun,  Pi.,  c  14.— Cic,  Vt  Lag.,  ii.,  St.)— 4.  (Dtmoath., 
No  Corun.,  p.  33],  15.) — ft.  ((^ommra  MtUlvr,  Arahaol.  der 
«,  t  438,  3.;~«.  (OuD    Tiii.,  IW.) 
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itc,  hmyiofuiTa,  xooi.  Aristopbanes*  allude*  to  tiia 
Tpira.  The  principal  sacrifice,  however,  to  the 
dead  was  on  the  ninth  day,  called  hn/ara  or  hara.* 
The  mourning  for  the  dead  appears  to  have  lasted 
till  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  funeral,'  on  which 
day  sacrifices  were  again  offered.*  At  Sparta  the 
time  of  mourning  was  limited  to  eleven  days.* 
During  the  time  of  mourning  it  was  considered  ia- 
decorous  for  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  to  appeal 
in  public  :*  they  were  accustomed  to  wear  a  black 
dress,'  and  in  ancient  times  cut  off  their  hair  as  a 
sign  of  grief  (IlXoxa^of  ivtvO^r^piof*). 

The  tombs  were  preserved  by  the  family  to  which 
they  belonged  with  the  greatest  care,  and  were  re- 
garded as  among  the  strongest  ties  which  altadied 
a  man  to  his  native  land.*  In  the  Docimasia  of  the 
Athenian  archons  it  was  always  a  subject  of  inquii; 
whether  they  had  kept  in  proper  repair  the  tomha 
of  their  ancestors."  On  certain  days  the  tombs 
were  crowned  with  flowers,  and  offerings  were 
made  to  the  dead,  consisting  of  garlands  of  flowers 
and  various  other  things ;  for  an  account  of  which, 
see  iGschyl.,  Pert.,  609,  &.C. ;  Choiph.,  86,  Slc.  Thn 
act  of  offering  these  presents  was  called  tvayiitiv, 
and  the  offerings  themselves  hayiaftara,  or,  more 
commonly,  xo"^-  'Such  offerings  at  the  tombs  are 
represented  upon  many  X^kvBoi,  or  painted  vases, 
of  which  an  example  is  given  in  the  following  wood- 
cut." The  tomb  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  temple 
(i^pvov),  and  upon  it  is  a  representation  of  the  de- 
ceased. See  also  Stackelberg,  pi.  44-46,  and  ftlil> 
(in,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  32,  38,  for  farther  examples. 


The  yn-ioia  mentioned  by  Herodotus"  appear  ta 
have  consisted  in  offerings  of  the  same  kind,  whidi 
were  presented  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday 
of  the  deceased.  The  vexiaia  were  probably  offer- 
ings on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  the  death ; 
though,  according  to  some  writers,  the  vcicwjta  were 
the  same  as  the  ytviaia."  Meals  were  also  pre- 
sented to  the  dead,  and  burned." 

Certain  criminals,  who  were  put  to  death  by  the 
state,  were  also  deprived  of  the  rites  of  burial, 
which  was  considereid  as  an  additional  punishment. 
There  were  certain  places,  both  at  Athens  and 
Sparta,  where  the  dead  bodies  of  such  criminal* 
were  cast."  A  person  who  had  committed  suicide 
was  not  deprived  of  burial,  but  the  hand  with  which 
he  had  killed  himself  was  cut  off  and  buried  by  it- 


1.  (L]ruitr.,  911,  with  iclinl.)— 3.  (Sichiil.,  c.  Ctar.,  p.  tl7. 
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p.  !».)— 4.  (Ilarpocnt.,  i.  t.  Tdiami't-)— *•  (Plot.,  Ljrc.,  tT;)— * 
(.fiachin.,  c.  Cl«i.,  p.  408,  489.)— 7.  (Eorip.,  Helen.,  IHT.- 
Inhi;.  Anl.,  1438.— luui,  De  Nicoatr.  hcrad..  p.  71.— Flat., 
Pericl.,  38.)— S.  (iichjrl.,  Chotph.,  7.)— J.  (.ErehjrL.  P»tl- 
40S.— LTCoif.,  o.  Laocr.,  p.  141.)— 10.  (Xsn.,  Mem.,  ii.,  f,  (  II) 
—II.  (Millin,  Peint.  de  Vura  Ant.,  toL  ii.,  pi.  37.)- If.  (it., 
3e  >— 13.  (Be^yeb.,  •.  t.  rivdiiii.— Ununmiut.  Beklur,  p.  HI.) 
—It.  (Lneiu,  Costenipl.,  p.  S3,  toI.  i.,  p.  ftlS,  ed.  Keia. — id- 
De  Merc.  Condaot.,  38,  p.  067'— Arlirudor  ,  Oneirocr.,  it.,  Ilj 
1  —18.  (Plot,  'num.,  Mj— Thocyd.,      114.) 
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■elf.'  The  bodies  of  those  persons  who  bad  keen 
struck  by  l^htning  were  regarded  as  sacred  {lepoi 
vtKpol);  they  were  never  buried  with  others,"  but 
Dsoally  on  tho  spot  where  the>  had  been  struck.* 

(FtlLBlOENTAL.) 

We  now  pro<>.<ed  to  give  an  account  of  Roman 
Amerals.  They  were  conducted,  in  some  respcnts, 
in  the  same  manner  as  Greek  funerals ;  but  as  they 
differ  in  many  important  particulars,  a  separate  ac- 
count of  each  is  given  in  this  article. 

'When  a  Roman  was  at  the  point  of  death,  his 
Dea>  »t  relative  present  endeavoured  to  catch  the 
last  breath  with  bis  mouth.*  The  ring  was  taken 
off  the  finger  of  the  dying  person  ;*  and  as  soon  as 
he  was  dead,  his  eyes  and  mouth  were  closed  by 
the  nearest  relative,'  who  called  upon  the  deceased 
by  name  {indamare,  conclamare),  exclaiming  have  or 
jmU.''  The  corpse  was  then  washed,  and  anointed 
with  oil  and  perfumes  by  slaves,  called  PoUinctora, 
who  belonged  to  the  lAbilinarii,  or  undertakers, 
called  by  the  Greeks  vtKpoBdirrai*  The  Libitinarii 
appear  to  have  been  so  called  because  they  dwelt 
near  the  Temple  of  Venus  Libitina,  where  all  things 
requisite  for  funerals  were  sold.*  Hence  we  find 
the  expressions  vilare  Libitinam  and  evadere  labiti- 
nam  used  in  the  sense  of  escaping  death."  At  this 
temple  an  account  {ratio,  ephemerit)  was  kept  of 
those  who  died,  and  a  small  sum  was  paid  for  the 
registration  of  their  names." 

A  small  coin  was  then  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
oorpee,  in  order  to  pay  the  fenyman  in  Hades,'* 
and  the  body  was  laid  out  on  a  couch  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  house,  with  its  feet  towards  the  door, 
and  dressed  in  the  best  robe  which  the  deceased 
had  worn  when  alive.  Ordinary  citizens  were 
dreased  in  a  white  toga,  and  magistrates  in  their 
offisial  robes."  If  the  deceased  had  received  a 
crown,  while  alive,  as  a  reward  for  his  oravery,  it 
iras  now  placed  on  his  head,'*  and  the  couch  on 
which  he  was  laid  was  sometimes  covered  with 
leaves  and  flowers  A  branch  of  cypress  was  also 
usually  placed  at  the  door  of  the  bouse,  if  he  was 
a  person  of  consequence." 

funerals  were  usually  called  funera  ju*lt  or  ex- 
uquici;  the  latter  term  was  generally  applied  to 
the  funeral  procession  (pampa  Juntbrit).  There 
were  two  kinds  of  funerals,  public  and  private ;  of 
which  the  former  was  called  funui  publicum"  or  «»- 
Hetivum,  because  the  people  were  invited  to  it  by  a 
herald ;"  the  latter, /unu<  Uicitum,"  IramUuiiium," 
or  plebkum.  A  person  appears  to  have  usually  left 
a  certain  sum  of  money  in  bis  will  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  his  funeral ;  but  if  he  did  not  do  so, 
nor  appoint  any  one  to  bury  him,  this  duty  devolved 
upon  the  persons  to  whom  the  property  was  left, 
and  if  he  died  without  a  will,  upon  his  relatives  ac- 
cording to  their  order  of  succession  to  the  property.** 
The  expenses  of  the  funeral  were  in  such  cases  de- 
cided by  an  arbiter  according  to  the  property  and 
rank  of  the  deceased,*'  whence  arbilria  is  used  to 
signify  the  funeral  expenses.**  The  following  de- 
scription of  the  modfj  in  which  a  funeral  was  con- 
ducted only  applies  strictly  to  the  funerals  of  the 
(reat ;  the  same  pomp  and  ceremony  could  lot,  of 

I.  (.ik:Khin.,  c.  Ctu.,  p.  838,  637.)— 3.  (Eorip.,  Sunl.,  93S.) 
—4.  (AiUmid.,  Oneirocr.,  ji.,  V,  p.  148.)— 4.  (Virg.,  Mn.,  it., 
•84.— Cic,  VeiT.,  T.,  4i.)— 3.  (Soel.,  Tib.,  73.)— 6.  (Viry.,  Xn., 
ix-  4S7.)— 7.  (Ovid,  Triit.,  III.,  iii.,  43.— Id.,  Mat.,  z.,  62.— Id., 
Fut.,  IT.,  8U.-Catall.,  d.,  10.)— 8.  (Dig.  14,  tit.  3,  •.  5,  «  a)— 
9.  (Sense.,  De  Benef.,  ti.,  38.— Plot.,  Qaxtt.  Rom.,  33.— Lit., 
ili.,  31.- Plat.,  Nam.,  IS.)— 10.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  III.,  rix.,  6.— 
Jar.,  iji.,  122.)— 11.  (Saet.,  N«r.,  St.— Dionjii.  Hal.,  Ant.  Rom., 
jr.,  IS.)— 12.  (Jut.,  iii.,  387.)- 13.  (Jut.,  ui..  172. -Lit.,  xmit., 
7.— Soel.,  Nor.,  50.)— 14.  (Cic,  D«  Lm.,  ii.,  »4.)-15.  (Loam., 
dL,  443.— Hor.,  Cmn^  II.,  xir.,  23.)— 18.  (Tacit.,  Ano.,  ti\,  11.) 
—17.  (Feitas,  i.  t.— (jic,  D«  Leg.,  ii.,  24.)— 18.  (Orid,  Tri«., 
V,  iii.,  33.)— 10.  (Soet.,  Ner.,  S3.)— 30.  (Dig.  11,  tit.  7,  >.  IS.)— 
U.  (big,  I.  e.>— 33.  (Cic,  Pro  Dook,  17.— Id.,  poat  Red.  io 
•ml.  T.  -Id.  in  Pii.,  9.) 


course,  be  observed  in  the  case  of  persons  iii  oi  b 
nary  circumstances. 

All  furerals  in  ancient  times  were  performed  at 
night ,'  out  afterward  the  poor  only  were  buried  at 
night,  because  they  (wuld  not  afford  to  have  an> 
funeral  procession.*  The  corpse  was  usually  car- 
ried out  of  the  house  (efferebatur)  on  the  eighth  day 
after  the  death.*  The  order  of  the  funeral  pro- 
cession was  regulated  by  a  person  called  DttigmUof 
or  Dominua  Funerit,  who  was  attended  by  lictors 
dressed  in  black.*  It  was  headed  by  musici&;:i  of 
various  kinds  (comicinet,  titicinca),  who  played 
mournful  strains,'  and  next  came  mourning  women, 
called  Prafica,*  who  were  hired  to  lament  and  sing 
the  funeral  song  {lutnia  or  Uitut)  in  pimse  of  the 
deceased.  These  were  sometimes  followed  by  play 
ers  and  buffoons  (*<t»*^s,  kittriontt),  of  whom  ons, 
called  ArchimimuM,  lepresfented  the  character  of  the 
deceased,  and  imitated  his  words  and  actions.' 
Then  came  the  slaves  whom  the  deceased  had  lib- 
erated, wearing  the  cap  of  liberty  {pileali) ;  the 
number  of  whom  was  occasionally  very  great,  since 
a  master  sometimes  liberated  all  bis  slaves  in  bis 
will,  in  order  to  add  to  the  pomp  of  his  funeral.* 
Before  the  corpse  the  images  of  the  deceased  and 
of  bis  ancestors  were  carried,*  and  also  the  crowns 
or  military  rewards  which  he  had  gained." 

The  corpse  was  carried  on  a  couch  {Uctica),  to 
which  the  name  of  f  ereirum"  or  Capulum"  was  usu- 
ally given ;  but  the  bodies  of  poor  citizens  and  of 
slaves  were  carried  on  a  common  kind  of  bier  or 
coffin,  called  Sandapila."  The  Sandapila  was  car- 
ried by  bearers,  called  Vupa  or  Vespillotut,'*  be- 
cause, according  to  Festus,"  they  carried  ori  the 
(K>rpses  in  the  evening  {tesperlino  tempore).  The 
couches  on  which  the  corpses  of  the  rich  were  car- 
ried were  sometimes  made  of  ivory,  and  covered 
with  gold  and  purple."  They  were  ofttin  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased," and  sometimes  on  those  of  his  frcedmen.'* 
Julius  Cffisar  was  carried  by  the  magistrates,'  and 
Augustus  by  the  senators.** 

The  relatives  of  the  deceased  walked  behind  the 
corpse  in  mourning ;  his  sons  with  their  heads  veil- 
ed, and  his  daughters  with  their  heads  bare  and 
their  hair  dishevelled,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice of  both."  They  often  uttered  loud  lamenta- 
tions, and  the  women  heat  their  breasts  and  tore 
their  cheeks,  though  this  was  forbidden  by  the 
Twelve  Tables  {Mvlitra  geruu  ne  radurUd^.  If  the 
deceased  was  of  illustrious  rank,  the  funeral  pro- 
cession went  through  the  Forum,**  and  stopped  be- 
fore the  rostra,  where  a  funeral  oration  (laudatio)  in 
praise  of  the  deceaseii  was  delivered.**  This  prac- 
tice was  of  great  antiquity  among  the  Romans,  and 
is  said  by  soma  writers  to  have  been  first  introduced 
by  PopU(M>la,  who  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  in 
honour  of  his  colleague  Brutus."  Women,  also, 
were  honoured  by  funeral  orations."  From  the 
Forum  the  corpse  was  carried  to  the  place  of 
burning  or  burial,  which,  according  to  a  law  of 


1.  (Senr.  ad  Virg.,  lEn.,  li.,  143.— laidor.,  li.,  2.— Id.,u.MO ) 
-3.  (Featos,  a.  t.  VespB. — Soeton.,  Bom.,  17. — DiooTt.  Hal^ 
iT.,  40.)— S.  (SerT.  «d  Vig.,  JEo.,  t.,  64.)— 4.  (Donau  ad  Ter- 
Adelph.,  I.,  ii.,  7.— Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  34.— Hor.,  Ep.,  I.,  tii.,  6} 
—i,  (Cic,  lb.,  ii.,  S3.— Cell.,  xx.,  S.)— 6.  (Featua,  a.  t.>-T 
(Soet.,  Veap.,  1(1.)— 8.  (Dionjra.  HaL,  iT..  34.— Compare  Lir„ 
iixTiii.,  5S.)— 9.  (Cic,  Pro  Mil.,  13.— Dion  Caaa.,  In.,  IS4^- 
Plin.,  H.  N.,  mT.,  3.)— 10.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  24.)— ]  1.  (Vum, 
De  Ling.  Lat.,  t.,  186.)— 13.  (Feat.,  a.  t.)— 13.  (Mart.,  ii.,  81.— U., 
VIU.,  IxiT.,  14.— Jut.,  Tiii.,  17S.— "  Vilia  area:"  Hot.,  Sat.,  L, 
Tiii.,  9.)— 14.  (Saet.,  Dom.,  17.— M.irt.,  1.,  xiii.,  48.)— IS.  (k 
T.)— 18.  (Sueu,  JoL,  84.)— 17.  (Val.  Mai.,  Tii.,  I,  «  1.— Hor, 
Sat.,  II.,  Tiii.,  S6.)— 18.  (Pera.,  iii.,  106.)- 19.  (Soet..  Jol.,  84.) 
—20.  (Soet.,  Octar.,  100. —Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  8.)— 21.  (Plot, 
QoEst.  Rom.,  14.)— 23.  {Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  33.)— S3.  (Diouja. 
Hal.,  i».,  40.)— 24.  (Dionyi.  llal.,  t.,  17.— (iic.  Pro  Mil.,  II.- 
Id.,  De  Orot.,  li.,  84.-Snet^  Jol.,  84.— Id.,  OctaT.,  100.)-« 
(Plot..  Poplic,  9.— Dionn.  HaL,  t.,  17.)— 38.  (Cic,  De  OiM 
ii„  Il.-Saet,  'rt.,  SC-Id..  CJ.,  10.) 
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Iw  Iwelre  Tables,  was  obliged  to  be  outside  the 
«ty." 

The  Romans  in  the  most  ancient  times  buried 
their  dead,*  though  they  also  early  adopted,  to  some 
extent,  the  custom  of  burning,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Twelve  Tables."  Burning,  however,  does 
not  apf.ear  to  hav'e  become  general  till  the  later 
times  of  the  Republic ;  Marius  was  buried,  and 
Sulla  was  the  first  of  the  Cornelian  gens  whose 
body  was  burned.*  Under  the  Empire  burning  was 
Almost  universally  practised,  but  was  gradually  dis- 
continued as  Christianity  spread,'  so  that  it  had 
fallen  into  disuse  in  the  fourth  century.*  Persons 
struck  by  lightning  were  not  burned,  but  buried  on 
the  spot,  which  was  called  Bidental,  and  was  con- 
sidered sacred.  {Vid.  Biointal.)  Children,  also, 
who  had  not  cut  their  teeth,  were  not  burned,  but 
buried  in  a  place  called  Suggntndarium.''  Those 
who  were  buried  were  placed  in  a  cofSn  (area  or 
loculut),  which  was  frequently  made  of  stone,*  and 
sometimes  of  the  Assian  stone,  which  came  from 
Assos  in  Troas,  and  which  consumed  all  the  body, 
with  the  exception  of  the  teeth,  in  40  days,*  whence 
it  was  called  Saremhagiu.  This  name  was  in 
course  of  time  applied  to  any  kind  of  coffin  or  tomb." 

The  corpse  was  burned  on  a  pile  of  wood  (pyra 
or  rogiu).  Servius"  thus  defines  the  difference 
between  pyra  and  rogu*  ;  "  Pyra  ett  ligTwrum  con- 
geriet ;  rogus,  cum  jam  ardere  caperit,  dicitur."  This 
pile  was  built  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  with  four  equal 
tides,  whence  we  find  it  called  ara  tepulcri"  and 
funerisara."  The  sides  of  the  pile  were,  according 
to  the  Twelve  Tables,  to  be  left  rough  and  unpolish- 
ed," but  were  frequently  covered  with  dark  leaves." 
Cypress-trees  were  sometimes  placed  before  the 
pile."  On  the  top  of  the  pile  the  corpse  was  placed, 
Tith  the  couch  on  v/hich  it  had  been  carried,"  and 
he  nearest  relative  then  set  fire  to  the  pile  with  his 
ace  turned  away.  (Kui.  Fax.)  When  the  flames 
began  to  rise,  various  perfumes  were  thrown  into 
the  fire  (called  by  Cicero-*  tumptuota  reaptrno), 
though  this  practice  was  forbidden  by  the  Twelve 
Tables ;  cups  of  oil,  ornaments,  clothes,  dishes  of 
food,  and  other  things,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  deceased,  were  also  thrown  upon 
the  flames." 

The  place  where  a  person  was  burned  was  called 
Bui  turn  if  he  was  aflerward  buried  on  the  same 
spot  (vid.  BasTUM),  and  Uslrina  or  Vstrinum  if  he 
was  buried  at  a  different  place.  Persons  of  proper- 
ty frequently  set  apart  a  space,  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  near  their  sepulchres,  fur  the  pui-poae  of  burn- 
ing the  dead ;  but  those  who  could  not  afford  the 
space  appear  to  have  sometimes  plac^  the  funeral 
pyre  against  the  monuments  of  others,  which  was 
frequently  forbidden  in  inscriptions  on  monuments 
{Huic  monujnenio  lutrmum  applicari  non  licet"). 

If  the  deceased  was  an  emperor  or  an  illustrious 
general,  the  soldiers  marched  (decurrebant)  three 
times  round  the  pile,*'  which  custom  was  observed 
annually  at  a  monument  built  by  the  soldiers  in  hon- 
our of  Drusus.**  Sometimes  animals  were  daugh- 
tered  at  the  pile,  and  in  ancient  times  captives 
and  slaves,  since  the  Manes  were  supposed  to  be 


1.  (Cic,  D«  Leg.,  ii.,  S3.)— S.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  »ii.,  »S.)— J. 
(fSc.  1.  c.)— 4.  (Cic,  lb.,  ii.,  SS.)— 5.  (Minuc  Felii,  p.  847,  ad. 
Gsad,  ll)72.)-«.  (Macrob.,  tu.,  7.)-7.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  Tii.,  15.— 
Jvw.,  XT.,  140.— Fulgent.,  Do  priK.  term.,  7.)— 8.  (V»l.  M»i.,  i., 
1,  h  IS.— Aurel.  Vict.,  D«  Vir.  Dluitr..  42.)— g.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ii., 
n  ,  rirri.,  S7.)— 10.  (Jut.,  x.,  178.— Dir.  34.  tit.  1,  s.  18,  6  6.— 
OnUi,  IniCT.,  No.  »4,  443S,  45M.)-fl.  (kI  Virrf.,  JBa.,  xi- 
IM.)— IS.  (Virj.,  JEa.,  Ti.,  177.)— JS.  (OTid,  Tri«.,  III.,  xiil., 
•1.)— 14.  (Cic.,  D«  Leg.,  ii.,  23.)— 15.  (Viig.,  .«n..  ri.,  215.)— 
W.  IViTf  et  Orid,  I.  c— Sil.  Inl.,  x.,  S3S.)— 17.  (Tibull.,  I.,  i., 
«.>— Ift  (L  c.)— U.  (Viry.,  ^o.,  Ti.,  225.— Stat.,  Theb.,  ri., 
BS.— Sut.,  Theb.,  ri.,  14(1.— Lucaa.,  ix.,  175.)— SO.  (Oniter, 
755, 4 ;  «50,  S.-OreUi,  4S84,  4I85.)-1I.  (r™.,  Ma.,  xi.,  l«L 
—TmiK.,  Ann., ii.,  7.)— tS.  (Saat  CUod.,  I.) 
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fond  of  blood :  but  afterward  gladiatots,  calkxl  B«* 
tuarii,  were  hired  to  fight  round  the  burning  pile. 
(Vid.  BosTUM.) 

When  the  pile  was  burned  down,  the  euibers 
were  soaked  with  wine,  and  the  bones  and  ashes 
of  the  deceased  were  gathered  by  the  nearest  rela- 
tives,' who  sprinkled  them  with  perfumes,  end 
placed  them  in  a  vessel  called  uma,*  which  was 
made  of  various  materials,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  individuals.  Most  of  the  funeral 
urns  in  the  British  Museum  are  made  of  marble,  al- 
abaster, or  baked  clay.  They  are  of  various  shaper 
but  most  commonly  square  or  round;  and  upon 
them  there  is  usually  an  inscription  or  epitaph  ((t<- 
v/iM  or  epttaphium),  beginning  with  the  letters  D. 
M.  S.  or  only  D.  M.,  tluit  is,  Dis  Maihsub  SAOsm. 
followed  by  the  name  of  the  deceased,  with  the 
length  of  his  life.  Sec,  and  also  by  the  name  of  the 
person  who  had  the  um  made.  The  following  ex- 
amples, taken  from  urns  in  the  British  Museum, 
will  give  a  general  knowledge  of  such  inscriptions. 
The  first  is  to  Serullia  Zosimenes,  who  lived  tt 
years,  and  is  dedicated  by  her  son  Prosdecius : 
D.  M. 
SiRVLUiK  Zosmcin 

Q-VJK  VIXIT  IKN.  XXVL 
BCNB   MEKKN.   FECIT 

Peosdecivs  FtLIVS. 
The  next  is  an  inscription  to  Licinius  Successos, 
who  lived  13  years,  one  month,  and  19  days,  by  hia 
most  unhappy  parents,  Comicus  and  Auriola  : 
DiB.  Man. 

COKICVB.  ET 

AVIIOLA.  PABEIfTXt 

IwrELICIBBIHI 

Ijcimio  Svccibso. 
v.  a.  xiu.  u.  1.  d.  xix. 

The  following  woodcut  is  a  representation  of  a 
sepulchral  urn  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  of  n 
upright  rectangular  form,  richly  ornamented  with 
foliage,  and  supported  at  the  sides  by  pilasters.  It 
is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Cossutia  Prima.  Its 
height  is  twenty-one  inches,  and  its  vndlh,  at  the 
base,  fourteen  inches  six  eighths.  Below  the  » 
scription  an  infant  genius  is  represented  drinni  ■ 
car  drawn  by  foor  horses. 


I.  (Ving.,  JEn.,  rin  IM-nS.— Tibnll.,  L,  iii.,  f  —Id.,  III.,  lu, 
10.— Suet.,  OctaT.,  100.)— I.  (Orid,  A-D.,  iii.,  ix.,  W.-'  Fenik 
aran:"  Tacit.,  An-...  iii..  1.) 
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Aftiv  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  deceased  bad 
been  placeS  in  the  urn,  the  persons  present  were 
tbrice  sprinkled  by  a  priest  with  pure  water  from  a 
tranch  of  olive  or  laurel  for  the  purpose  of  porifica- 
tkm ;'  after  which  they  were  dismissed  by  the  pra- 
jk*,  or  some  other  person,  by  the  solemn  word  /  li- 
ttt,  that  is,  ire  licet.*  At  their  departure  they  were 
accoatomed  to  bid  farewell  to  the  deceased  by  pro- 
nouncing the  word  Vale.' 

The  nms  were  placed  in  sepulchres,  which,  as  al- 
ready stated,  were  outside  the  city,  thongh  in  a  few 
cases  we  read  cf  the  dead  being  buried  within  the 
city.  Thus  Valerius,  Publicola,  Tubertus,  and  Fa- 
bricius  were  buried  in  the  city ;  which  right  their 
descendants  also  possessed,  but  did  not  use.*  The 
vestal  virgins  and  the  emperors  were  buried  in  the 
city,  according  to  Servius,'  because  they  were  not 
iMund  by  the  laws.  By  a  rescript  of  Hadrian,  those 
(vho  buried  a  person  in  the  city  were  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  40  aurei,  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  fis- 
cus ;  and  the  spot  where  the  burial  had  taken  place 
was  contiscated.'  The  practice  was  also  forbidden 
by  Antoninus  Pius'  and  Theodosius  II.* 

The  verb  tepelire,  like  the  Greek  ddnretv,  was 
applied  to  every  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead,* 
and  tejndcnim  signified  any  kind  of  tomb  in  which 
the  body  or  bones  of  a  man  were  placed  (Sepul- 
erum  e*t,  ubi  carpiu  otiave  honUnis  condiia  mnt"). 
The  term  humare  was  originally  used  for  burial  in 
the  earth,'!  (,„(  ^^s  afterward  applied,  like  tejtelirt, 
to  any  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  ;  since  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  custom,  after  the  body  was 
burned,  to  throw  some  earth  upon  the  bones." 

The  places  for  burial  were  either  public  or  pri- 
vate. The  public  places  of  burial  were  of  two 
kinds  ;  one  for  illustrious  citizens,  who  were  buried 
at  the  public  expense,  and  the  other  for  poor  citi- 
lens,  who  could  not  afford  to  purchase  ground  ftfr 
the  purpose.  The  former  was  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius,  which  was  ornamented  with  the  tombs  of  the 
illustrious  dead  {vid.  Campus  Mastius),  and  in  the 
Campus  Esquilinus ;"  the  latter  was  also  in  the 
Campus  Esquilinus,  and  consisted  of  small  pits  or 
caverns,  called  puticuli  or  putiaUa;'*  but  as  this 
place  rendered  the  neighbourhood  unhealthy,  it  was 
given  to  Maecenas,  who  converted  it  into  gardens, 
and  built  a  magnificent  house  upon  it.  Private  pla- 
ces for  burial  were  usually  by  the  sides  of  the  roads 
leading  to  Rome;  and  on  some  of  these  roads,  such 
as  the  Via  Appia,  the  tombs  formed  an  almost  un- 
interrupted street  for  many  miles  from  the  gates  of 
the  city.  They  were  frequently  built  by  individuals 
daring  their  lifetime ;"  thus  Augustus,  in  his  sixth 
consolship,  built  the  Mausoleum  for  his  sepulchre 
between  the  Via  Flaminia  and  the  Tiber,  and  plant- 
ed round  it  woods  and  walks  for  public  use.=*    The 


heirs  were  often  ordered  by  the  «tll  of  the  < 
to  build  a  tomb  for  him  ;'  and  they  sometimes  did 
it  at  their  own  expense  (de  sua),  which  is  not  un- 
frequently  recorded  in  the  inscription  on  funera] 
monuments,  as  in  the  following  example  taken  frain 
an  um  in  the  British  Museum  : 

Dns  Manibvs 

L.  LiPiDi  EPAPaR.s 

Patkis  Optimi 

L.  Lepidivs 

Mazihvs  F. 

D(.  Svo. 

Sepulchres  were  originally  called  huta,'  but  tan 
word  was  afterward  employed  in  the  manner  men- 
tioned under  Bustum.  Sepulchres  were  also  fre- 
quently called  Monumenla,*  but  this  term  was  also 
applied  to  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  a 
person  in  a  different  place  from  where  he  was  bu- 
ried.* Condtluria  or  conditiva  were  sepulchres  un- 
der ground,  in  which  dead  bodies  were  placed  en* 
tire,  in  contradistinction  to  those  sepulchres  whid) 
contained  the  bones  and  ashes  only.  They  an- 
swered to  the  Greek  m6yetop  or  imoyaiov.    (VUL 

CONDITOKIOH.) 

The  tombs  of  the  rich  were  commonly  built  oi 
marble,  and  the  ground  enclosed  with  an  iron  railing 
or  wall,  and  planted  round  with  trees.'  The  extent 
of  the  burying-gronnd  was  marked  by  Cippi.  (Yid- 
CippD«.)  The  name  of  Mausoleum,  which  was  ori- 
ginally the  name  of  the  magnificent  sepulchre  erect- 
ed by  Artemisia  to  the  memory  of  Mausolus,  king 
of  Caria,'  was  sometimes  given  to  any  splendid 
tomb.'  The  open  space  before  a  sepulchre  was 
called  forum  (vid.  Fokqm),  and  neither  this  space 
nor  the  sepulchre  itself  could  become  the  property 
of  a  person  by  usucapion.* 

Private  tombs  were  either  built  by  an  individual 
for  himself  and  the  members  of  his  family  (ttpiden 
familiaria),  or  for  himself  and  his  heirs  (sepulcra 
hereditaria').  A  tomb  which  was  fitted  op  with 
niches  to  receive  the  funeral  urns  was  called  eo- 
lumbarium,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  these 
niches  to  the  holes  of  a  pigeon-house.  In  these 
tombs  the  ashes  of  the  freedmen  and  slavos  of  great 
families  were  frequently  placed  in  vessels  made  of 
baked  clay,  called  oUtt,  which  were  let  into  tht 
thickness  of  the  wall  within  these  niches,  the  lids 
only  being  seen,  and  the  inscriptions  placed  in  front 
A  representation  of  a  columbarium  is  given  on  page 
288. 

Tombs  were  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  accord- 
ing to  the  wealth  and  taste  of  the  owner.  The  fol- 
lowing woodcut,  which  represents  part  of  the  street 
of  tombs  at  Pompeii,  is  taken  from  Mazois,  J'Mf 
pdana,  part  i.,  pi.  18. 


All  these  tombs  were  raised  on  a  platform  of  ma- 
•onry  above  the  lerel  of  the  footway.  The  first 
building  on  the  right  hand  is  a  funeral  triclinium, 
which  presents  to  the  street  a  plain  front  about 
twenty  feet  in  length.    The  next  is  the  family  tomb 


I.  (Virg.,  JBn.,  ti.,  S39.— Serr.,  ad  loc.)— *.  (S«nr.,  1.  c.)— 3. 
iSanr.,  1.  o.)— 4.  (Cic,  Do  lag.,  ii.,  aS.)— 5.  (ad  Vire.,  iEn.,  xi., 
lOJ.;— 6.  (Dig.  47,  tit.  IS,  i.  3,  4  ».)— 7.  (Capitol.,  Anton.  Piua, 
It.)— e.  (Cod.  Theod.,  9,  tit.  17,  i.  8.)— 9.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  rii.,  6S.) 
—10.  (Dir.  II,  tit. ',  s.  3,  t  S.— Compara  47,  tit.  13,  s.  3,  ^  9.)— 
II.  (Plin.,  1.  c.)— 13.  (Cic.,  Da  Lag., ».,».)— 13.  (Cic,  Phil., 
■i^  7.)— 14.  (VaiTo,  Da  Ling.  I«t-,  v.,  tS,  ad.  MQUer.— FaMns, 
*  T.— Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  riii.,  I0.>— U,  (tasao,.  Da  Brar.  Vit..  90.) 
N-W  fSuat..  Ocuv.,  100.) 


of  Nsvoleia  Tyche ;  it  consists  of  a  square  buitt, 
ing.  containing  a  small  chamber,  and  from  the  levtj 
of  the  outer  wall  steps  rise,  which  support  a  marble 
cippus  richly  ornamented.  The  burial-ground  of 
Nestacidius  follows  next,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
low  wall ;  next  to  which  comes  a  monument  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  C.  Calventius  Quietus.    The 


1.  (Hor»  Sat.,  II.,  iil.,  84.— Id.  ib.,  r.,  109.— Plin.,  Ep.,  ti, 
10.)— 3.  (Faatua,  a.  t.  Scpvlcrnm.)— 3.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  ir.,  19,  ^  3. 
— Orid,  Mat.,  xiii.,  tW.)— 4.  (Fertni,  1. 1.— Cic,  Pro  Seit.,  87.) 
— S.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  iv.,  13,  ()  3.— Tiiioll.,  111.,  ii.,  33.— Saet. 
Nor.,  33,  SO.— Martial,  i.,  89.)— 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xnri.,  4,  M 
— Call.,  X.,  18.)— 7.  (Sort.,  OcUt.,  100.— Pana.,  riii.,  16,  ♦  ».)■ 
8.  (Cic,  Da  Lag.,  ii..  34.)— ».  (D>».  1 1.  til  7,  a.  i.) 
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baOding  is  solid,  and  was  not,  thtrefore,  a  place  of 
barial.  but  only  an  honorary  tomb.  The  wall  in 
front  is  scarcely  four  feet  high,  from  which  three 
steps  lead  up  to  a  cippus.  The  back  rises  into  a 
pediment ;  and  the  extreme  height  of  the  whole 
from  the  footway  is  about  seventeen  feet  An  un- 
occupied space  intervenes  between  this  tomb  and 
the  next,  which  bears  no  inscription.  The  last 
building  on  the  left  is  the  tomb  of  Scaurus,  which 
is  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  representing  gladia- 
torial combats  and  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts. 

The  tombs  of  the  Romans  were  ornamented  in 
various  ways,  but  they  seldom  represented  death  in 
a  direct  manner.'  A  horse's  head  was  one  of  tlie 
most  common  representations  of  death,  as  it  signi- 
fied departure  i  but  we  rarely  meet  with  skcieions 
qoon  tombs.     The  following  woodcut,  however. 


whi:h  is  taken  from  a  bas-relief  upon  one  of  the 
tombs  of  Pompeii,  represents  the  skeleton  of  a  child 
lying  on  a  heap  of  stones.  The  dress  of  the  fe- 
male, who  is  stooping  over  it,  is  remarkable,  and  is 
still  preserved,  according  to  Mazois,  in  the  country 
atound  Sora.* 

A  sepulchre,  or  any  place  in  which  a  person  was 
buried,  was  rcligionis ;  all  things  which  were  left 
or  belonged  to  the  Dii  Manes  were  religioscc ;  those 
consecrated  to  the  Dii  Superi  were  called  Sacra.' 
Even  the  place  in  which  a  slave  was  buried  was 
considered  religiosus.*  Whoever  violated  a  sepul- 
chre was  subject  to  an  action  termed  tepulcri  mo- 
lali  actio.*  Those  who  removed  the  bodies  or  bones 
from  the  sepulchre  were  punished  hy  death,  or  de- 
portatio  in  insulam,  according  to  their  rank ;  if  the 
sepulchre  was  violated  in  any  other  way,  they  were 
punished  hy  dcportatio,  or  condemnation  to  the 
mines.*  The  title  in  the  Digest,'  "  De  Religions  et 
Sumiibtu  FuTierum,"  &c.,  also  contains  much  curi- 
ous information  on  the  subject,  and  is  well  worth 


After  the  bones  had  been  placed  in  the  urn  at  the 
funeral,  the  friends  returned  home.  They  then  un- 
derwent a  farther  purification  called  tugitio,  which 
consisted  in  being  sprinkled  with  water  and  step- 
ping over  a  fire.*  The  house  itself  was  also  swept 
with  a  certain  kind  of  broom,  which  sweeping  or 
purification  was  called  cxterra,  and  the  person  who 
did  it  nenialor.*  The  Denicala  Feria  were  also 
days  set  apart  for  the  purification  of  the  family." 
The  mourning  and  solemnities  connected  with  the 
dead  lasted  for  nine  days  after  the  funeral,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  a  sacrifice  was  performed  called 
Noveniiale}* 

A  feast  was  given  in  honour  of  the  dead,  but  it  is 
uncertain  on  what  day;  it  sometimes  appears  to 


I.  (Mailer,  ArehBol.  dor  Kunrt,  «  431.— Lening,  "  Wie  dia 
Altm  den  Tod  gelrildet  haben  7")— ».  (Mmzoii,  Pomp.,  i.,  pi.  ».) 
—1.  (Owui,  ii..  4,  «.)—<.  (Dig.  11,  tit.  7,  i.  3.)— ».  (Dig.  47,  tit. 
It — Compara  Cic,  Tmc.,  i.,  IS.— Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  M.)— 0. 
lT>if.  47,tit.  11  a.  11.)— 7.  (11,  tit.  7.)-«.  (Feettu,  a.  t.  "Aq«« 
eJ  tali.')— «.  (Feewa,  a.  t.)— 10.  (Featna,  a.  v.- Cic.,  De  Leg., 
«,«.)•  -11.  (PrTpliyT.  ul  Horat.,  Epod.,  irii.,  48.) 
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have  been  given  ut  the  time  of  the  (hneral,  i 
times  on  the  Novendiale,  and  sometimes  later. 
The  name  of  Silicendum  was  given  to  this  feast,' 
of  which  the  etjrmolBgy  is  unknown.  Among  the 
tombs  at  Pompeii  there  is  a  funeral  triclinium  foi 
the  celebration  of  these  feasts,  which  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  woodcut.*  It  is  op^n  to  the  sky. 
and  the  walls  are  ornamented  by  paintings  of  ani- 
mals in  the  centre  of  compartments.  <vhjch  havs 
borders  of  flowers.  The  triclinium  is  made  of  stone, 
with  a  pedestal  in  the  centre  to  receive  the  tabic. 


Afler  the  funeral  of  great  men,  there  was,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  feast  for  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  a 
distribution  of  raw  meat  to  the  people,  called  Yix- 
ccTotio,*  and  sometimes  a  public  banquet.*  Combats 
of  gladiators  and  other  games  were  also  frequently 
e.xliibited  in  honour  of  the  deceased.  Thus,  at  the 
funeral  of  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  had  been  pon- 
tifex  maximus,  raw  meat  was  distributed  to  the 
people,  a  hundred  and  twenty  gladiators  fought,  and 
funeral  games  were  celebrated  for  three  days,  M 
the  end  of  which  a  public  banquet  was  given  in  the 
Forum.'  Public  feasts  and  funeral  games  were 
sometimes  given  on  the  anniversary  of  funerals. 
Faustus,  the  son  of  Sulla,  exhibited  in  honour  of 
his  father  a  show  of  gladiators  several  years  after 
his  death,  and  gave  a  feast  to  the  people,  according 
to  his  father's  testament.*  At  all  banquets  in  bon- 
(iur  of  the  dead,  the  guests  were  dressed  in  white.' 

The  Romans,  like  the  Greeks,  were  accustomed 
to  visit  the  tombs  of  their  relatives  at  certain  peri- 
ods, and  to  offer  to  them  sacrifices  and  various  gifts, 
which  were  called  Inferia  and  Parentalia  The 
Romans  appear  to  have  regarded  the  Manes  or  de- 
pzuted  souls  of  their  ancestors  as  gods,  whence 
arose  the  practice  of  presenting  to  them  oblations, 
which  consisted  of  victims,  wine,  milk,  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  other  things.*  The  tombs  were  some- 
times illuminated  on  these  occasions  with  lamps.* 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  February  there 
was  a  festival,  called  Fcralia,  in  which  the  Romans 
were  accustomed  to  carry  food  to  the  sepulchres 
for  the  use  of  the  dead." 

The  Romans,  like  ourselves,  were  accustomed  to 
wear  mourning  for  their  deceased  friends,  which 
appears  to  have  been  black,  under  the  Republic,  Cat 
both  sexes.  Under  the  Empire,  the  men  continued 
to  wear  black  in  mourning,"  but  the  women  wore 
white."  They  laid  aside  all  kinds  of  ornaments," 
and  did  not  cut  either  their  hair  or  beard."  Men  ap- 
pear to  have  usually  worn  their  mourning  for  only  a 
few  days,"  but  women  for  a  year  when  they  lost  a 
husband  or  parent." 

In  a  public  mourning  on  account  of  some  signal 
calamity,  as,  for  instance,  the  loss  of  a  battle  or  the 
death  of  an  emperor,  there  was  a  total  cessation 
from  business,  called  Juttitium,  which  was  usually 
ordained  by  public  appointment.    During  this  period 

1 .  (Featiia,  a.  r.)— S.  (Mazoia,  Pomp.,  i.,  pi.  zx.)— 3.  (Lit  ,  riii., 
K.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  90.)  — S.  (Lir.,  mix.,  40)- «.  (Dio« 
Caia.,  xixiA.,  SI.— Cic,  Pro  Soil.,  10.)— 7.  (Cic,  c  Vatin.,  It.) 
—8.  (Vire.,  fin.,  T.,  77.— Id.  ib.,  ix.,  315.— Id.  ib.,  I™  »1».— 
Tacit.,  ICat.,  fi.,  95.  — Suet.,  Cal.,  15.— Id.,  Ner.,  57.— Cic., 
Phil.,  i,  0.)— 9.  (Dig.  40,  tit  4,  a.  44.)— 10.  (Featna,  a.  v.— 
Vano,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  Ti.,  IS.— Grid,  Faat.,  ii.,  505-570.— Cie. 
ad  Att.,viii.,  14.)— II.  (JiiT.,  X.,  245.)— 13.  (Herodian,  it.,  3.)— 
13.  (Herodian,  1.  c— Terent.,  Ileant.,  II.,  iii.,  47.y— 14.  (Baet, 
Jal.,  67.— Id.,  Oct«T.,  23.— Id.,  Cal.,  94.)— 15.  (Dio«  Cum.,  VA. 
43.)— 16.  (Ond,  Fast.,  iii.,  134.— Sonec,  Etiiat.,  U.— Id.  Oaa 
aol.  adUelT.  16  > 
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FURTUM. 


'He  eourts  of  justice  did  not  sit,  the  shops  were 
ibnt,  and  the  soMiera  freed  from  military  duties.' 
In  a  public  mourning  the  senators  did  not  wear  the 
latus  clavus  and  their  rings,'  nor  the  magistrates 
their  badges  of  office.* 

FURCA,  which  properly  means  a  fork,  was  also 
the  name  of  an  instrument  of  punishment.  It  was 
a  piece  of  wood  in  the  form  of  the  letter  A,  which 
was  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  offender, 
whose  bands  were  tied  to  it.  Slaves  were  frequent- 
ly punished  in  this  way,  and  were  obliged  to  carry 
•bout  the  furca  wherever  they  went  ;*  whence  the 
appellation  o{  furdfer  was  applied  to  a  man  as  a 
term  of  reproach.*  The  fbrca  was  used  in  the  an- 
cient mode  of  capital  punishment  among  the  Ro- 
mans :  the  criminal  was  tied  to  it,  and  then  scourged 
to  death.  The  patibulum  was  also  an  instrument 
of  punishment,  resembling  the  furca ;  it  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  form  of  the  letter  n.'  Both  the 
tiirca  and  patibulum  were  also  employed  as  crosses, 
to  which  criminals  appea'  to  have  been  nailed  (tn 
furca  turpenderi^). 

FURTO'SIJS.    {YiU.  CosAToa,  p.  3S9.) 

FURNUS.    (Vid  Fck"«Ai,  Pistob.) 

FUROR.    (KiU  Cleatok,  p.  829.) 

FDRTI  ACTIO.    (Fti  Fdetom.) 

FURTUM,  "  theft,"  is  one  of  the  four  kinds  of 
delicts  which  were  the  foundation  of  obli^tions; 
h  is  also  called,  in  a  sense,  "crimen."  {VU.  Cbi- 
nn.)  Movable  things  only  could  be  the  objects  of 
fartimi ;  for  the  fraudulent  handling  {contrulatio 
frauiuioMo)  of  a  thing  against  the  owner's  consent 
was  furtum,  and  contrectatio  is  defined  to  be  "  loco 
movere."  But  a  man  might  commit  theft  without 
earryingofl*  another  person's  property.  Thus  it  was 
fbrtnm  to  use  a  thing  deposited  {iepo$itum).  It  was 
also  furtum  to  use  a  thing  whlcii  had  been  lent  for 
ase,  in  a  way  different  from  that  which  the  lender 
had  agreed  to ;  but  with  this  qualification,  that  the 
borrower  must  believe  that  he  was  doing  it  against 
ihe  owner's  consent,  and  that  the  owner  would  not 
consent  to  such  use  if  he  was  aware  of  it ;  for  dolus 
mains  was  an  essential  ingredient  in  furtum.  Ac- 
cordingly, both  dolus  malus  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
son charged  with  furtnm,  and  the  want  of  consent 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  thing,  were  neces- 
sary to  constitute  furtum.  Another  requisite  of 
fartom*  is  the  "  lucri  faciendi  gratia,"  the  intention 
of  appropriating  another  person's  property.  This 
was  otherwise  expressed  by  saying  that  furtum 
consisted  in  the  intention  (furtum  ex  affectu  consit- 
tit).  It  was  not  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute 
furtum,  that  the  thief  shoiUd  know  whose  property 
the  thing  was.  A  person  who  was  in  the  power  of 
another,  and  a  wife  in  mamt,  might  be  the  objects 
of  furtum.  A  debtor  might  commit  furtum  by  ta- 
king a  thing  which  he  had  given  as  a  pledge  (pignori) 
to  a  creditor,  or  by  taking  his  property  when  in 
the  possession  of  a  bona  fide  possessor.  Thus  there 
might  be  furtum  of  a  thing  itself,  of  the  use  of  it, 
and  of  the  possession. 

A  person  might  commit  furtum  by  aiding  in  a  fiir- 
tnm,  as  if  a  man  should  jostle  you  in  order  to  give 
another  the  opportunity  of  taking  your  money ;  or 
drive  away  your  sheep  or  cattle  in  order  that  an- 
other might  get  possession  of  them :  but  if  it  were 
done  merely  in  a  sportive  way,  and  not  with  a  view 
of  aiding  in  a  tbefl,  it  was  not  furtum,  though  per- 

I.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  18.— Id.  ib.,  ii.,  8S.— Lir.,  ix.,  7.— Suet., 
CaL,  S4.)— S  (Lit.,  ix., '.)— 3.  (Ticit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  4.— Meunini, 
'  ds  rnwn.— Staekelherg,  "  Die  Gilber  der  Hellenen,"  Berl., 
1837. — KiTctmann,  "  De  Funeribot  Romanis.'* — Becker,  Cbari- 
Um,  toI.  ii.,  p.  ISO-SIO.— Oallni,  toI.  ii.,  p.  a71-30I.)— 4.  (Do- 
ut.ad  Ter.,  Andr.,  III., ».,  IS.  — Pint.,  Coriol.,  $4.  — Plant., 
Caa.,  II.,  Ti.,  S7.)  —  S.  (Cic.  in  Vatin.,  ».)—«.  (Lit.,  i.,  M.— 
Snet.,  Ner.,  4g.)-7.  (Plan':..  Mil.,  II.,  it.,  7.— Id.,  MoitaU., 
I.,  i.,  93.)— 8  (Dig.  48,  tit.  1 3,  a.  « ;  tit.  IB,  a.  M,  «  1* ,  a.  38. 
- 1  id.  Limina,  Da  Chmc  >  -0.  (Dig  47,  tit.  S,  a.  1.) 


haps  there  might  be  in  such  case  an  dctio  otilto 
under  the  lex  Aquilia,  which  «ave  such  an  action 
even  in  thb  .ase  of  culpa.    (Kul.  Damnum.) 

Furtum  was  either  manifestum  or  nee  manifest- 
um.  It  was  clearly  manifestum  when  the  person 
was  caught  in  the  act ;  but  in  various  other  cas'.i 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
furtum  was  manifestum  or  not.  Some  wert  of 
opinion  that  It  was  furtum  manifestum  so  long  tM 
the  thief  was  engaged  in  carrying  the  thing  to  the 
place  to  which  he  designed  to  carry  it ;  and  others 
maintained  that  it  was  furtum  manifestum  if  the 
thief  was  ever  found  with  the  stolen  thing  in  his 
possession.  That  which  was  not  manifestum  was 
nnc  manifestum.  Furtum  conceptum  and  oblatum 
were  not  species  of  theft,  but  species  of  action.  It 
was  called  conceptum  furtum  when  a  stolen  thing 
was  sought  and  found,  in  the  presence  of  witness 
es,  in  the  possession  of  a  person,  who,  though  he 
might  not  be  the  thief,  was  liable  to  an  action 
called  furti  concepti.  If  a  man  gave  you  a  stolen 
thuig,  in  order  that  it  might  be  found  (conciperetur) 
In  your  possession  rather  than  his,  this  was  called 
furtum  oblatum,  and  you  had  an  action  furti 
oblati  against  him,  even  if  he  was  not  the  thief. 
There  was  also  the  action  prohibit!  furti  against 
him  who  prevented  a  person  from  searching  for  a 
stolen  thing  (furtum) ;  for  the  word  furtum  signifies 
both  the  act  of  theft  and  the  thing  stolen. 

Tlio  punishment  for  furtum  manifestum  by  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  capitalis,  that  is,  it 
affected  the  person's  caput :  a  freeman  who  had 
committed  theft  was  flogged  and  conslgned((i(i(iu;<iu) 
to  the  injured  person ;  but  whether  the  thief  became 
a  slave  in  consequence  of  this  addictio,  or  an  adju- 
dicatos,  was  a  matter  in  dispute  among  the  ancient 
Romans.  The  edict  subsequently  changed  the  pen- 
alty into  an  actio  quadrupll,  both  in  the  case  of  a 
slave  and  a  freeman.  The  penalty  of  the  Twelve 
I'ables,  in  the  case  of  a  furtum  nee  manifenum, 
was  duplum,  and  this  was  retained  in  the  edict :  in 
the  case  of  the  conceptum  and  oblatum  it  was  trip- 
lum,  and  this  also  was  retained  in  the  edict.  In  the 
case  of  prohibitum,  the  penalty  was  quadruplum, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  edict ;  for  the  law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  had  affixed  no  penalty  in  this 
case,  but  merely  enacted  that  if  a  man  would  search 
for  stolen  property,  he  must  be  naked  all  but  a  cloth 
round  his  middle,  and  must  h<dd  a  dish  in  his  hand. 
If  he  found  anything,  it  was  furtum  manifestum. 
The  absurdity  of  the  law,  says  Gaius,  is  apparent ; 
for  if  a  man  would  not  let  a  person  search  in  hii- 
ordinary  dress,  much  less  would  he  allow  him  ti 
search  undressed,  when  the  penalty  woold  be  si 
much  more  severe  if  anything  was  focnd.' 

The  actio  furti  was  given  to  all  persons  who  hat' 
an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  thing  stolet 
(eujut  interett  rem  talvam  esse),  and  the  owner  ot 
a  thing,  therefore,  had  not  necessarily  this  action 
A  creditor  might  have  this  action  even  against  th« 
owner  of  a  thing  pledged,  if  the  owner  was  th« 
thief  A  person  to  whom  a  thing  was  delivered 
(bailed)  in  order  to  work  upon  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
clothes  given  to  a  tailor  to  mend,  could  bring  this 
action,  and  not  the  owner,  for  the  owner  had  an 
action  (locati)  against  the  tailor.  But  if  the  tattoi 
was  not  a  responsible  person,  the  owner  had  his 
action  against  the  thief,  for  In  such  case  the  owner 
had  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  thing. 
The  role  was  the  same  in  a  case  of  commodaturo 
(vid.  Cohmodatdm)  ;  but  In  a  case  of  deposidan, 
the  depositee  was  under  no  obligation  for  the  safe 
custody  of  the  thing  (euslodiam  prattare),  and  be 
was  under  no  liability  except  in  the  case  of  dolus ; 


I.  (CoBpan  Oriui,  Ton  dar  Poaaie  im  Recht,  Zaitanhlit 
U..«.) 
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if  tbeii  the  deposited  thing  was  stolen,  the  owner 
•lone  bad  the  actio  furti. 

An  impubes  might  commit  theit  {Migaiur  crimine 
furti)  if  he  was  bordering  on  the  age  of  puberty, 
and,  consequently,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  under- 
stand what  he  was  doing.  If  a  person  who  was  in 
the  power  of  another  committed  furtum,  the  actio 
fiirti  was  against  the  latter. 

Tho  right  of  action  died  with  the  offending  per- 
son. If  a  pcregrinus  committed  furtum,  he  was 
inade  liable  to  an  action  by  the  fiction  of  his  being 
a  Roman  citizen ;'  and  by  the  same  fiction  he  had 
a  right  of  action  if  his  property  was  stolen. 

He  who  took  the  properly  of  another  by  force  was 
guilty  of  theft,  inasmuch  as  he  took  it  against  the 
will  of  the  owner ;  but  in  the  case  of  this  delict,  the 
prstor  gave  a  special  action  vi  bonorum  raptorum. 
The  origin  of  the  action  vi  bonorum  raptorum  is  re- 
ferred by  Cicero  to  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  when 
men  had  become  accustomed  to  acts  of  violence 
and  to  the  use  of  arms  against  one  another.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  edict  was  originally  directed  against 
those  who,  with  bodies  of  armed  men  {hominibiu 
armalit  coactitque),  did  injury  to  the  property  of 
another  or  carried  it  off  {guid  aut  rajmermt  aut  dam- 
id  dedtrin:).  With  the  establishment  of  order  under 
the  Empire  the  prohibition  against  the  use  of  arms 
was  less  needed,  and  the  word  armatu  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  edict  as  cited  in  the  Digest.*  The 
application  of  the  edict  would,  however,  have  still 
been  very  limited,  if  it  had  been  confined  to  cases 
where  numbers  were  engaged  in  the  violence  cr 
robbery;  and,  accordingly,  the  jurists  discovered 
that  the  edict,  when  properly  understood,  applied 
also  to  the  case  of  a  single  person  committing  dam- 
num or  carrying  off  property.  Originally  the  edict 
comprehended  both  damnum  and  ^na  rapta,  and, 
ndeed,  damnum  effected  vi  hominibus  armatis  co- 
ictisque  was  that  kind  of  violence  to  the  repression 
■yt  which  the  edict  was  at  first  mainly  directed. 
Under  the  Empire  the  reasons  fur  this  part  of  the 
edict  ceased,  and  thus  we  see  that  in  Ulpian's  time 
the  action  was  simply  called  "  vi  bonorum  rapto- 
rum." In  the  Institutes  and  Code  the  action  applies 
to  robbery  only,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  the  other 
part  of  the  edict.  This  instructive  illustration  of 
the  gradual  adaptation,  even  of  the  edictal  law,  to 
circumstances,  is  given  by  Savigny,*  who  has  also 
given  the  masterly  emendation  of  Dig.  47,  tit.  8,  a. 
>,  ^  7,  by  Heise. 

Besides  the  actio  Airti,  the  owner  of  the  thing 
nad  a  personal  action  or  the  recovery  of  the  stolen 
thing  (r«t  perteauto)  or  its  value  (cmdictio  fitrtiva) 
against  a  thief  and  his  heredes,  as  well  as  the  rei 
rindicatio,  the  reason  of  which  is  given  by  Gains.* 
In&mia  was  a  consequence  of  condemnation  in  the 
actio  furti. 

The  strictness  of  the  old  law  in  the  case  of  ac- 
tions of  theft  was  gradually  modified,  as  already 
shown.  By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  if  thell 
{furtum)  was  committed  in  the  night,  the  thief,  if 
caught  in  the  act,  might  be  killed :  and  he  might 
also  be  killed  in  the  daytime  if  he  was  caught  in 
the  act,  and  defended  himself  with  any  kind  of  a 
weapon  (telum) ;  if  he  did  not  so  defend  himself,  he 
was  whipped,  and  became  addictus  if  a  freeman  (as 
above  stated) ;  and  if  a  slave,  he  was  whipped  and 
thrown  down  a  precipice. 

Tlie  following  are  peculiar  kinds  of  actiones  furti : 
1  Actio  de  tigoo  juncto,  against  a  person  who  em- 
lioyed  another  person's  timber  in  his  building ;  2. 
ictio  arborum  furtim  caesarum,  against  a  person 
«rho  secretly  cut  wood  on  another  person's  ground ; 


1  (Oaiai,  IT.,  17.)— a.  (47,  Ut.  8.)-S.  (ZaitKhiift,  t.  "  V9- 
Wr  Cieen>  pro  Tnllio  and  die  Actio  vi  boaomm  npconun."}— 4. 
O'.i-) 
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8.  Actio  furti  adversus  nantas  et  canpines,  i  _ 
nautae  and  caupones  {vid.  Ezercitok),  who  were  b 
able  for  the  acts  of  the  men  in  their  employment 

There  were  two  cases  in  which  a  bona  fide  po» 
sessor  of  another  person's  property  could  not  obtain 
the  ownership  by  usucapion  ;  and  one  of  them  wa« 
the  case  of  a  res  furtiva,  which  was  provided  for  i> 
the  Twelve  Tables. 

(Gains,  iii.,  183-209.— (Sellius,  xi.,  18.  —Dig.  i7 
tit.  2. — Inst.  4,  tit.  1.  —  Dirksen,  Veberricht,  &.c.,  j> 
S64-C94.  —  Heinec.,  Syntag.,  ed.  Haubold. — Rein., 
Dat  Rmn.  Reckt.,  p.  345.  —  Rosshirt,  Grunitimitm, 
dec. — ^Marezoll,  Lehrbuch,  &c.) 

FU'SCINA  (rpiaiva),  a  Trident ;  more  commonly 
called  trident,  meaning  trident  tltmubit,  because  it 
was  originally  a  three-pronged  goad,  used  to  incite 
horses  to  greater  swiftness.  Neptune  was  supposed 
to  be  armed  with  it  when  he  drove  his  chariot,  and 
it  thus  became  his  usual  attribute,  perhaps  with  an 
allusion,  also,  to  the  use  of  the  same  instnupent  in 
harpooning  fish.  (See  woodcuts,  p.  187,  245.)^ 
With  it  (trifida  cutmd^  he  was  said  to  have  broken 
a  passage  through  the  mountains  of  Thessaly  foi 
the  river  Feneus.  The  trident  was  also  attributed 
to  Nereus'  and  to  the  Tritons.* 

In  the  contests  of  gladiators,  the  Reliarau  waa 
armed  with  a  trident.* 

FUSTUATIIUM  (faAonoxia)  was  a  capital  pun- 
ishment inflicted  upon  Roman  soldiers  for  deser- 
tion, theft,  and  similar  crimes.  It  was  administer- 
ed in  the  following  manner :  When  a  soldier  was 
condemned,  the  tribune  touched  him  slightly  with  a 
stick,  upon  which  all  the  soldiers  of  the  legion  fell 
upon  him  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  generally  kdl- 
ed  him  upon  the  spot.  If,  however,  he  escaped,  for 
he  was  allowed  to  fly,  he  could  not  return  to  his  na- 
tive country,  nor  did  any  of  his  relatives  dare  to  re- 
ceive hun  into  their  houses.'  This  punishment 
continued  to  be  inflicted  in  tlie  later  times  of  tbs 
Republic,^  and  under  the  Empire.* 

Different  from  the  fustuarimn  was  the  animad- 
versio  fiistium,  which  was  a  corporeal  punishment 
Inflicted  under  the  emperors  upon  freemen,  but  only 
those  of  the  lower  orders  {terMoret*).  It  was  a 
less  severe  punishment  than  the  flogging  with  fla- 
gella,  which  punishment  waa  confined  to  slaves  " 
(Jid.  Flaobom.) 

FUSUS  (urpoKrot),  the  Spindle,  was  always, 
when  in  use,  accompanied  by  the  distaff  {cohu,  i^Ao- 
KuTti),  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  same  appa- 
ratus." The  wool,  flax,  or  other  material  havmg 
been  prepared  for  spinning,  and  having  sometimes 
been  dyed  (Mvc^r  tlpot  ixowa"),  was  rolled  into  a 
ball  (toWjti/,  glomut"),  which  was,  however,  suffi- 
ciently loose  to  allow  the  fibres  to  be  easily  drawn 
out  by  the  hand  of  the  spinner.  The  upper  part  of 
the  distaff  was  then  inserted  into  this  mass  of  flax 
or  wool  {colut  eomta}*),  and  the  lower  part  was  held 
under  the  left  arm  in  such  a  position  as  was  most 
convenient  for  conducting  the  operation.  The  fibres 
were  drawn  out,  and,  at  the  same  time,  spirally 
twisted,  chiefly  by  the  use  of  the  fore  fineer  and 
thumb  of  the  right  hand  (ioKvikois  tXiaae  ;'*  poUice 
doctci") ;  and  the  thread  (JUum,  ttamen,  v^ua)  so  pro- 
duced was  wound  upon  the  spindle  until  the  quan 
tily  was  as  great  as  it  would  carry. 


t.  (Hon.,  II.,  zii.,  97.— Od.,  iT.,  90f.  —  lb.,  r..  SDS.  —  Vug.. 
Gaon.,  i.,  13.  —  Id.,  Mn.,  i.,  isS,  149.— lb.,  ii.,  010.  —  Cie.,  f>* 
Nat.Deor.,  i.,  38.— Pbilostr.,  Imw.,  ii.,  14.)  — 3.  (Clnd.,  D« 
lUp.  Piw.,  ii.,  178.)— 3.  (Vinr.,  .fin.,  ii.,  418.)— 4.  (Aodai,  tm. 
Cin.,  Do  Nat.  Dw>r.,  ii.,  3S.— Man.,i.,  K,  3.)— S.  (Jnr.,  U.,  ia.< 
-lb.,  Tiii.,  303.- Vtd.  Gladiator.)—*.  (Polyb.,  ri.,  37.— Com- 
•gut  Lir.,  T.,  J.)- 7.  (Cic.  Phil.,  iii.,  6.)--^.  (Tncit.,  Ann.,  iii., 
»!.)—».  (Dig.  48,  tit.  18,  >.  38,  «  S.)— 10.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  19,  >.  10., 
47,  Ut.  10,  L  49.)— II.  (Grid,  Met.,  ir.,  330-iB>.)  —  IS.  (Hom„ 
Od.,  iT.,  135.)— 13.  (Hot.,  Epiit.,  i,  13,  14.— OTid,  M«t.,Tl ,  ML) 
—14.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  Tiii.,  74.)— IS  <Earip.,  Onrt.,  Mli.)  —  Vk 
(Cbad.,  XH  Prob.  Coa*.,  177.) 
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Th«  apindle  was  a  stick  ten  or  twelve  inclies 
long,  having  at  the  top  a  slit  or  catch  {.dent,  oyKto- 
Tpov",  in  which  the  thread  was  fixed,  so  that  the 
weight  of  the  spindle  might  continually  cany  down 
the  thread  as  it  was  formed.  Its  lower  extremity 
was  inserted  into  a  small  wheel,  called  the  whorl 
wn-tUdlum),  made  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal  (see 
frood^t),  the  use  of  which  was  to  keep  the  spindle 
more  steady,  and  to  promote  its  rotation :  for  the 
spinner,  who  was  commonly  a  female,  every  now 
and  then  twirled  round  the  spindle  with  her  right 
band,'  so  as  to  twist  the  thread  still  more  complete- 
ly ;  and  whenever,  by  its  continual  prolongation,  it 
let  Jowr  the  spindle  to  the  ground,  she  took  it  out 
of  the  sl.t,  wound  it  upon  tba  spindle,  and,  having 
replaced  it  in  the  slit,  drew  uut  and  twisted  another 
length.  All  these  circumstances  are  mentioned  in 
detail  by  Catullus.'  The  accompanying  woodcut  is 
taken  from  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  representing  the 
tirts  of  Minerva  upon  a  frieze  of  the  Forum  Palladium 
at  Rome.  It  shows  the  operation  of  spinning  at 
Uie  moment  when  the  woman  has  drawn  out  a  suf- 
ficient letigth  of  yam  to  twist  it  by  whirling  the 
•pindle  with  her  right  thumb  and  fore  finger,  and 
previously  to  the  act  of  taking  it  out  of  the  slit  to 
wind  it  upon  the  bobbin  (iripitov)  already  forroixl. 


The  distaff  was  about  three  times  the  length  of 
he  spindle,  strong  and  thick  in  proportion,  com- 
jDonly  either  a  stick  or  a  reed,  with  an  expansion 
near  the  top  for  holding  the  ball  It  was  sometimes 
of  richer  materials,  and  ornamented.  Theocritus 
has  left  a  poem'  written  on  sending  an  ivory  distaff 
to  the  wife  of  a  friend.  Golden  spindles  were  sent 
as  presents  to  ladies  of  high  rank  ;*  and  a  golden 
dist^  is  attributed  by  Homer  and  Pindar  to  god- 
desses, and  other  females  of  remarkable  dignity,  who 
are  called  ;cpv(n7^wcan». 

It  was  usual  to  have  a  basket  to  hold  the  distaff 
and  spindle,  with  the  balls  of  wool  prepared  for 
spinning,  and  the  bobbins  already  spnn.*    \Yid.  Ca- 

LATHDI.) 

In  the  mral  districts  o\  Italy,  women  were  forbid- 
den to  spin  when  they  weie  travelling  on  foot,  the 
act  being  considered  of  evil  omen.*  The  distaff 
and  spindle,  with  the  wool  and  thread  upon  them, 
were  carried  in  bridal  processions ;  and,  without  the 
wool  and  thread,  they  were  often  suspended  by  fe- 
males as  offerings  of  religious  gratitude,  especially 
in  oW  age,  or  on  relinquishing  the  constant  use  of 
them."  {Vid.  Donabia,  p.  376.)  They  were  most 
frequently  dedicated  to  Pallas,  the  patroness  of 
■pinning,  and  of  the  arts  connected  with  it.  This 
goddess  was  herself  rudely  sculptured  with  a  distaff 
and  spindle  in  the  Trojan  Palladium.*    They  were 


1.  (Herod.,  t.,  U.— Orid,  Mel.,  Ti.,  ».)—».  (Ixi».,  10»-3I<  ) 
-1.  (Idyll.,  xiTiii.)  — 4.  (Homer,  Od.,  ir.,  ISl.  —  Herod.,  it., 
m.)  — S.  (Bniiick,A»»l.,  ii.,  IJ.  — Orid,  Met.  it.,  10.)  — «. 
(PUn.,  H.  N.,  UTiii,  S )  -7.  (PUn.,  H.  N,  Ti"  f4.)-8.  (Apol- 
'dd..  hi.,  i:,t.) 
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also  exhibited  in  the  representations  ot  the  ttarte 
Fates,  who  were  conceived,  by  their  spinning,  to 
determine  the  life  of  every  man  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  by  singing,  as  females  usually  did  while  they 
sat  together  at  their  work,  to  predict  his  future  lot.' 

G. 

GABINUS  CINCTUS.  (Yid.  Tooa.) 
G.£SUM  {yaioSi),  a  term  probably  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin, denoting  a  kind  of  javelin  which  was  used  by 
the  Gauls  wherever  their  ramifications  extended  * 
Hody,  in  order  to  prove  the  comparatively  late  date 
of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  in 
which  this  word  occurs,'  has  proved  that  it  was  not 
known  to  the  Romans,  Greeks,  or  Egjrptians  until 
some  time  after  the  death  of  Ptolemeus  Lagi.*  It 
was  a  heavy  weapon,'  the  shaft  being  as  thick  as  a 
man  could  grasp,  and  the  iron  head  barbed,  and  of 
an  extraordinary  length  compared  with  the  snaft  * 
The  Romans  adopted  the  use  of  the  geesum  from 
the  Iberians.' 

*GAGATES  LAPIS  (yoyanjf  X/ft)f),  a  specie* 
of  Fossil,  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with 
the  modem  Jtt.  This  last  is  siiU  even  called  Gaga- 
tet  by  some  mineralogists,  a  name  derived  from  the 
river  Gagas,  in  Lycia,  about  whose  mouth  this  min- 
eral was  found.*  "  The  Gagate,"  says  Adams,  "  is 
a  fossil  bituminous  substance,  containing  carbon  and 
ethereal  oil.  Without  doubt  it  is  jet,  which,  in  the 
systems  of  modem  mineralogists,  is  held  to  be  a 
variety  of  lignite.  The  Gagate  is  called  '  Black 
Amber'  by  pSny ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  nearly  allied  to 
amber ;  for,  when  mbbed  for  some  time,  it  becomes 
electric  like  amber.'" 

GAIUS.      (Yid.  iNSTITUTIONEk.) 

•GALACTITES  LAPIS  (ynXaKrin/r  XiSof), 
stone  of  an  ashen  colour,  a.xM>rding  to  Dioscorides 
sweet  taste,  and  yielding  a  milky  juice  when  tritura- 
ted. Pliny  makes  it  to  have  been  of  a  milky  col- 
our, and  to  have  been  brought  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  Nfle."    {Yid.  Galaxias.) 

•GALAX'IAS  LAPIS  (yaXai'un),  a  stnne  of  an 
ashen  colour,  intersected  sometimes  with  white  and 
red  veins.  "  It  may  be  gathered  from  Dioscorides 
and  Pliny,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,"  "  with  the  anthers 
cited  in  the  notes  of  Hardouin,  that  galaxias,  galacti- 
tes,  morochthus,  marozus,  morochites,  leucogsa, 
leucographia,  leucographis,  and  synophites,  differed 
in  Utile  except  name,  or  were,  in  fact,  varieties  of  the 
same  substance,  which  (iame  either  from  the  Nile 
or  the  Acheloiis ;  was  ash-coloured,  or  greenish,  or 
leek-coloured,  sometimes  with  red  and  white  veins ; 
was  readily  soluble ;  and  when  nibbed  on  stone  or 
a  rough  garment,  left  a  white  mark ;  besides  which, 
when  dissolved,  or  when  triturated  in  water,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  resemUed  milk  in  colour  and  in  taste. 
Now  minerals  that  answer  the  above  description 
tolerably  well  are  Spanish  chalk  and  certain  other 
varieties  of  steatite,  which  are  found  of  the  col- 
ours indicated ;  may  be  mixed  with,  and  suspended 
in,  water,  so  as  to  give  it  a  milky  appearance-  and 
a  smooth,  sweetish  taste;  and  which,  moreover, 
make  a  white  mark  when  mbbed  upon  stone  nr 
cloth." 

*II.,  a  name  given  by  Galen  to  the  Lamprey,  aiv 
(wrding  to  Artedi." 

♦GALBANUM.    (riA  Chalbane  ) 

•GALE  (yoi?),  commonly  thought  to  have  been 
the  Mustela  vulgaris,  or  Weasel.    There  are,  how- 


I.  (Catul  ,  1.  c.)— S.  (Virg.,  JEa.,  yiii.,  66S.  —Cmt.,  Belt 
0«U.,  iii.,  4.)— S.  (ch.  Tiii.,  t.  18.)— I.  (D«  Bibl.  Text.,  ii.,  8.)— 
S.  (Fe«ui,  1.  T.  GMum.)— 8.  (Polyb.,  Ti.,  21.)— 7.  (Atheii.,Tf, 
106.) — 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  nxri.,  34.— Moore's  Ano.  Minernlogy,  p, 
107.)— 9.  (Adime,  Append.,  i.  T.) — 10.  (Moore'i  Anc.  Mia.,  ii 
100.)— 11.  (Anc.  Min.,  p.  101.— Dioicor.,  v., !».- PUn.,  H.  N 
iziTii.,  W.)— IS.  (Aduna,  Append.,  1.  T ) 
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erer,  accoiding  to  Adams,  objections  to  this  opin- 
ion.  The  Piitoriut,  or  Foumart,  is  noticed  by  Isi- 
Jorus,  but  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  worlcs 
of  the  Greek  authors  now  extant.' 

GA'LEA  (nrpdvof,  poet.  Kopvc,  Tr^Xijf),  a  Helmet, 
a  Casque.  The  helmet  was  originally  made  of  skin 
or  leather,  whence  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  its 
appellation  Kvvhi,  meaning  properly  a  helmet  of  dog- 
skin, but  applied  to  caps  or  helmets  made  of  the 
hide  3{  other  animals  (rovpcif,  ktMii,*  alytiti,*  ga- 
lea lupina*),  and  even  to  those  which  were  entirely 
of  bronze  or  iron  {vuyxahctK*).  The  leathern  basis 
of  the  helmet  was  also  very  commonly  strengthened 
and  adorned  by  the  addition  of  either  bronze  or 
gold,  which  is  expressed  by  such  epithets  as  xoX^ 
unpiK,  tixo^ot,  XP""''-'!-  Helmets  which  had  a 
metallic  basis  (icpavri  xoAku*)  were  in  Latin  proper- 
ly called  castides,''  although  the  terms  galea  and  ca»- 
tu  are  often  confounded.  A  casque  {cattit)  fuunu 
at  Pompeii  is  preserved  in  the  collection  at  Good- 
rich Court,  Herefordshire.*  The  poriurations  for 
the  lining  and  exterior  border  are  visible  along  its 
edge.  A  side  and  a  front  view  of  it  are  presented 
■  the  annexed  woodcut. 


Two  casques  very  like  this  were  fidhsd  up  from  the 
bed  of  the  Alphcus,  near  Olympia,  and  are  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Hamilton.'  Among  the  mate- 
rials used  for  the  lining  of  helmets  were  felt  (irl^c'°) 
and  sponge." 

The  helmet,  especially  that  of  skin  or  leather, 
was  sometimes  a  mere  cap  conformed  to  the  shape 
•f  the  head,  without  either  crest  or  any  other  orna- 
ment {ii^aXov  Tc  Koi  u^o^v").  In  this  state  it  was 
probably  used  in  hunting  {gaiea  tenatoria^'),  and  was 
called  (corojnjf,"  in  Latin  Cudo.  The  preceding 
woodcut  shows  an  example  of  it  as  worn  by  Dio- 
mede  in  a  small  Greek  bronze,  which  is  also  in  the 
collection  at  Goodrich  Court."  The  additions  by 
which  the  external  appearance  of  the  helmet  was 
varied,  and  which  served  both  for  ornament  and 
protection,  were  the  following : 

1.  Bosses  or  plates,  procwding  either  from  the 
top  (^/.or")  or  the  sides,  and  varying  in  number 
from  one  to  four  (o^^^^oiof,  dt^Aoc,' '  rer-pafiXor"). 
The  ^ah>(  was  often  an  emblematical  figure,  refer- 
ring to  the  character  of  the  wearer.  Itius,  in  the 
colossal  statue  of  Minerva  in  the  Parthenon  at  Ath- 
ens, she  bore  a  sphinx  on  the  top  of  her  helmet, 
and  a  griffon  on  each  side." 

2.  The  helmet  thus  adorned  was  very  commonly 
surmounted  by  the  crest  {crista,  }i.6ipot"),  which  was 
often  of  horsehair  (lirnovpic  iirrnSdaeia  ;"  X6^v  18- 
eipai;"  hirsuta  juba"),  and  made  so  as  to  look  impo- 
sing and  terrible,**  as  well  as  handsome**  (e^io^oc**). 
In  the  Roman  army  the  crest  served  not  only  fur 
ornament,  but  also  to  distinguish  the  different  cen- 
turions, each  of  whom  wore  a  casque  of  a  peculiar 
form  and  appearance.*^ 


1.  (Adftms,  Append.,  •.  v. — Sprengel  ad  Dtoacor.,  ii.,  S8.) — 3. 
(nam.,  11.,  X.,  »M,  335.)— 3.  (Od.,  xiiv.,  230.— Herod.,  »ii.,  77. 
—Compare  Kpdvtf  aK6nva  :  Xen..  Anab.,  t.,  4,  13.)— 4.  (Propert., 
IT.,  II,  l».)— 5.  (Od.,  iTiii.,  S77.)— 6.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,  «,  18.)— 
7  (Uid.,  Oiig.,  ZTiii.,  14.— Tadt.,  Genu.,  6.— Ceiar,  B.  G.,  iii., 
4*.)— S.  (Skelton,  Em^red  Illaat.,  i.,  pi.  44.)— 9.  (Dodwell, 
T»r,  ii,  p.  330.)- 10.  (Horn.,  U.,  i.,  MS.)— 11.  (Arirtot.,  H. 
A.,  T,,  1«.)— IS.  (II.,  I.,  258.)— IS.  (C.  Nep.,  Dat.,  iii.,  ».)  —14. 
(iioni.,  II.,  I.e.)— 15.  (Skelton,  I.  c.)—ie.  (Horn.,  II.,  iii.,  303.) 
—17  (Uom.,  II.,  v.,  743.— Id.  ib.,  zi.,  41.— Euuth.,  ad  loc.)— 
18.  fll..  Iii.,  3S1.)— 19.  (Pans.,  i.,  94,  5.)— SO.  (Horn.,  H.,  Ilii., 
lie.)- SI.  (Uom.,  11.,  U.  cc.)— M.  (Theocr.,  jKii.,  18«.)— 23. 
iProMrt.,  IT.,  11, 19.)— 31.  (Horn.,  II.,  iii.,  337.— Viig.,  Xa.,  Tiii., 
no.)— 35.  (Ib  ix.,  3<5  )— 2«.  (Heliod.,  iEth.,Tii.  — 37.  (Vegel., 
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3.  The  two  cheek-pieces  (buteuht,^  iraiM)»olll 
<l«f*),  which  were  attached  to  the  helmet  by  hinges, 
so  as  to  be  lifted  up  and  down.  They  had  buttoni 
or  ties  at  their  extremities  for  fastening  the  hd- 
met  on  the  he'ad.* 

4.  The  beaver  or  visor,  a  peculiar  form  of  wnicn 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  aiXuirif  Tpv^'ktia,  i. 
e.,  the  perforated  beaver.*  The  gladiators  won 
helmets  of  this  kind,*  and  specimens  of  them,  doI 
unlike  those  worn  in  the  Middle  Ages,  have  beea 
found  at  Pompeii. 

Woodcuts  illustrative  of  these  four  classes  of  ad- 
ditions to  the  simple  cap  or  morion  occur  at  p.  26, 
27.  94,  96,  133,  268,  332, 381,  429.  The  five  foUow- 
ing  helmets,  more  highly  ornamented,  are  selected 
from  antique  gems,  and  are  engraved  of  the  size  of 
the  originals. 


♦TAAEOS  ASTHPIA2  (yoAtOf  iarnpia^Y  a  sp». 
cies  of  Fish,  either  a  variety  of  the  Squalut  Muttt- 
lus,  or  else  the  Spotted  Dog-fish,  Saualut  Canicv 
la* 

•FAAEOS  KTQN  (yaXtoc  iciuv),  the  Siualut  Go- 
leut,  L.,  or  Tope  It  is  a  very  voracious  species 
of  Shark,  and  its  flesh  has  an  offensive  smell.* 

•FAaEOZ  AEIOZ  (yaXrof  >,elo^),  a  species  of 
Fish,  the  Squalua  Maslelus,  L.,  or  Smooth  Hound,  en 
Smooth  Shark  of  Pennant.  Muslelut  is  the  Latig 
translation  of  yai^i^,  and  generic  for  the  Sqvali. 

•rAAEOZ  POAIOS  (yaXe6(  'PoJtof),  a  varietv  of 
the  Accipenser  Sturto,  or  Sturgeon.* 

GALERUS     ( Vid.  Coma,  p.  293.) 

•GALIOPSIS  (yoAiff^jf),  a  plant,  of  which  the 
following  description  is  given  by  Dioscorides  :' 
"  The  whole  plant,  with  its  stem  and  leaves,  resem- 
bles the  nettle  ;  but  its  leaves  are  smoother,  and 
considerably  fetid  when  rubbed;  its  flowers  are 
small  and  purplish."  "  It  is  difEcult  to  say,"  re- 
marks Adams,  "whether  this  description  applies 
better  to  the  Galiopsit  Tetrahit  (common  Hemp-net- 
tle), or  to  the  Lamium  purpureum  (Red  Dead-nettle). 
Bauhin  prefers  the  latter ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  no< 
aware  that  any  of  the  commentators  acknowledga 
it  as  the  former,  although  it  appears  to  me  not  in- 
applicable. Sibthorp,  however,  has  fixed  on  a  plant 
different  from  either,  namely,  the  SerofuLaria  pen- 
grina,  or  Nettle-leaved  Figwort.  t  am  wholly  un. 
acquainted  with  it."" 

•GALIUM  (ydi.tov),the  Galium  Venim,  or  Yellow 
Bedstraw.  The  Greek  name  is  derived  from  ra^ 
•'■  milk."  because  the  plant  was  used  instead  of  nin- 
net  to  curdle  milk.  Sibthorp  found  it  in  Samoa 
and  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Galium  Vetrueoium 
is  the  awapivti  of  Dioscorides." 

GALLI  was  the  name  of  the  priests  of  Cybele^ 
whose  worship  was  introdrced  at  Rome  from  Phrygia 
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(B  C.  304').  The  Galli  were,  according  to  an  an- 
cient custom,  always  castrated  (rpadcnet,  semitnara, 
temisiri,  nee  viri  nee  famma),  and  it  would  seem 
that,  impelled  by  religious  fanaticism,  they  perTorm- 
ed  this  operation  on  themselves.*  In  their  wild, 
enthusiastic,  and  boisterous  rites,  they  resembled 
the  Corybantes,'  and  even  went  farther,  inasmuch 
as  in  their  fury  they  mutilated  their  own  bodies.* 
They  seem  to  have  been  always  chosen  from  a  poor 
and  despised  class  of  people ;  for,  while  no  other 
priests  were  allowed  to  beg,  the  Galli  (fatmtli  Idaa 
tMtrit)  were  allowed  to  do  so  on  certain  days ' 
The  chief  priest  among  them  was  called  archigal- 
lus.*  The  origin  of  the  name  of  Galli  is  uncertain  : 
according  to  Festus,'  Ovid,*  and  others,  it  was  de- 
rived from  the  river  Gallus  in  Phrygia,  which  flow- 
ed near  the  temple  of  Cybele,  and  the  water  of 
which  was  fabled  to  put  those  persons  who  drank 
of  it  into  such  a  state  of  madness  that  they  castra- 
ted themselves.'  The  supposition  of  Hieronymus" 
that  Galli  was  the  name  of  the  Gauls,  which  had 
been  given  to  these  priests  by  the  Romans  in  order 
to  show  their  contempt  of  that  nation,  is  unfound- 
ed, as  the  Romans  must  have  received  the  name 
from  Asia  or  from  the  Greeks,  by  whom,  as  Sui- 
das'-  informs  us,  Gallus  was  used  as  a  common 
noun  for  eunuch.  There  exists  a  verb  gallare, 
which  signifies  to  rage  (insanire,  bacekari),  and 
which  occurs  in  one  of  the  fragments  of  Varro"  and 
in  the  Antholog.  Lot.,  tom.  i.,  p.  34,  ed.  Burmann. 

*GALLUS  (aXiKTup  or  oAexTpixw),  the  Cock. 
"  There  are  few  facta  in  natural  history,"  observes 
QrifBlh,  "  so  difficult  to  determine  with  precision  as 
to  point  out  the  places  which  the  species  of  our 
Common  cock  inhabited  at  first  in  its  state  uf  fi-ee- 
dom  and  independence.  Our  common  cock,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Teauninck,  seems  to  have  originated 
from  the  Jago  Cock  {Gallm  Giganieus),  a  very  large 
|vQd  species,  which  inhabits  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
and  from  the  species  Bankiva,  another  primitive 
cock,  found  in  the  forests  of  Java.  If,  as  there  is 
every  reason  for  believing,  the  temperate  climes  of 
Asia  and  the  countries  of  Europe  did  not  in  ancient 
times  possess  the  cock  in  a  wild  state,  we  mast  as- 
cend to  the  earliest  epoch  of  navigation,  and  pre- 
sume the  domestication  of  this  useful  bird  to  date 
from  those  remote  periods.  Under  the  reign  of  that 
great  prince,  who  ruled  with  so  much  glory  over  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  the  peacock  constituted  an  acquisi- 
tion worthy  of  being  enumerated  in  the  list  of  riches 
imported  into  Judsea  by  his  adventurous  fleets.  As 
this  discovery  of  the  peacock  was  made  in  the  time 
of  Solomon,  it  cannot  be  deemed  very  extraordinary 
that  the  cock,  which  inhabits  the  same  countries  as 
that  bird,  should  about  the  same  time  have  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  Hebrews.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  cock,  as  well  as  the 
peacock,  has  been  transported  by  man  into  the  dif- 
feieot  countries  in  which  these  species  exist  at  the 
present  day  in  a  state  of  domestication." — Mention 
is  made  of  the  crowing  of  the  cock  in  the  Barpaxo- 
^ttto/taxta  of  Homer.  On  the  supposition,  therefore, 
that  the  poem  is  genuine,  this  would  be  the  first  no- 
tice of  the  domestic  fowl  occurring  in  the  Greek 
writers.  As,  however,  all  the  other  early  poets  are 
«ilent  in  relation  to  this  bird.  Knight  founds  on  this 
circumstance  an  argument  against  the  authenticity 
of  the  poem  in  question.  He  admits,  however,  at 
the  same  time,  that  a  representation  of  the  cock  ap- 

I.  (LiT.,  nix.,  10, 14.— Id.,  mm.,  S6.)  -S.  (Jut.,  t1.,  6I«, 
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pears  on  the  silver  coins  of  the  peoplu  <  •  bamo- 
thrace  and  Himera  at  least  six  centuries  Uttore  th« 
Christian  era.  Athenaeus  cites  a  passage  from  « 
Greek  writer  named  Menodotus,  in  which  the  cock 
is  spoken  of  as  a  native  of  Persia ;  and  in  another 
part  of  his  work  he  quotes  from  Cratinus,  who  calls 
the  cock  a  Persian  bird.  Aristophanes  also  styles 
the  domestic  fowl  a  bird  of  Persian  origin  in  his 
comedy  of  the  Ava.  Beck,  however,  in  bis  com 
mentary  on  Aristophanes,  thinks  that  the  cock  was 
called  Persian  from  the  resemblance  of  its  comb  t« 
the  Persian  covering  for  the  head  ;  but  the  passage 
cited  by  Athensus  from  Menodotus  assigns  a  much 
more  probable  reason.  —  Cock-fighting  became  in 
time  a  favourite  amusement  among  the  Greeks. 
Pliny  says  that  battles  of  this  kind  were  annually  ex- 
hibited at  Pergamus,  in  the  same  manner  as  com- 
bats  of  gladiators.  Cock-fights  were  also  repre- 
sented by  the  Greeks  on  coins  and  cut  stones. 
Various  means  were  also  employed  to  increase  the 
irritability  and  courage  of  these  birds.  Dioscorides 
and  Pliny  speak  of  a  plant  named  adiantum  having 
been  used  for  this  purpose.  Garlic  was  also  given, 
as  we  are  told  by  Xenophon. — The  following  singu- 
lar description  of  the  cock  is  given  by  Pliny :  "  Af- 
ter the  peacock,  the  birds  which  are  most  sensible 
to  glory  are  those  active  sentinels  which  Nature 
has  furnished  to  arouse  us  from  our  matin  slum 
bers,  and  send  us  to  our  daily  occupations.  They 
are  acquainted  with  the  stars,  and  every  three  hours 
they  indicate  by  their  crowmg  the  different  periods 
of  the  day.  They  retire  to  repose  with  the  setting 
sun,  and  from  the  fourth  military  watch  they  recall 
us  loudly  to  our  cares  and  labours.  They  do  not 
suffer  the  daybeam  to  surprise  us  without  timely 
\vaming.  Their  crowing  announces  the  hour  of 
morning ;  and  the  crowing  itself  is  announci'd  by 
the  clapping  of  their  wings.  Each  farmyard  has 
its  peculiar  king;  and  among  these  monarchs,  as 
among  princes  of  our  own  race,  empire  is  the  meed 
of  victory.  They  appear  to  comprehend  the  design 
of  those  weapons  with  which  thtir  feet  are  armed. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  two  rivals  to  perish  in 
the  combat.  If  one  be  conqueror,  he  immediately 
sings  forth  his  triumph  and  proclaims  his  suprema- 
cy :  the  other  retreats  and  disappears,  ashamed  of 
his  defeat.  The  gait  of  the  cock  is  proud  and  com- 
manding;  he  waOcs  with  head  erect  and  elevated 
crest.  Alone  of  all  birds,  he  habitually  looks  up  to 
the  sky,  raising  at  the  same  time  his  curved  and 
scjrthe-formed  tail,  and  inspiring  terror  in  the  lion 
himself,  that  most  intrepid  of  animals.  Some  of 
these  birds  seem  actually  born  for  nothing  but  war- 
fare and  battles  ;  some  have  rendered  the  countries 
which  produced  them  famous,  such  as  Rhodes  and 
Tanagra.  The  second  rank  is  assigned  to  those 
from  Melos  and  Chalcis — birds  truly  worthy  of  tho 
homage  they  receive  from  the  Roman  purple  I 
Their  repasts  are  solemn  presages ;  they  regulate 
dally  the  conduct  of  our  magistrates,  and  open  or 
close  to  them  their  dwellings.  They  prescribe  re 
pose  or  movement  to  the  Roman  fasces ;  they  com- 
mand or  prohibit  battles ;  they  have  announced  all 
the  victories  gained  throughout  the  universe ;  in  a 
word,  they  lord  it  over  the  masters  of  the  world. 
Their  very  entrails  and  fibres  are  not  less  agreeable 
to  the  gods  than  the  richest  victims  Their  pro- 
longed nutes  in  the  evening,  and  at  eAtraordin»r/ 
hours,  constitute  presages.  By  crowing  all  night 
long,  they  announced  to  the  Boebtians  a  celebrated 
victory  over  the  Lacedemonians  :  thus  did  the  di- 
viners interpret  it,  because  this  bird  never  crowg 
when  he  is  conquered."' — ^The  cock  was  sacred  to 
Mars,  on  account  of  its  courageous  spirit  and  pug- 
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uMions  habits ;  and  also  to  i£$oulapius,  to  Night, 
and  to  the  Lares.  It  was  sacred  to  these  last  on 
account  of  its  vigilant  qualities. — It  remains  but  to 
add,  that  the  aXeKT/tvav  'Iviucot  of  ^Glian  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  some  one  of  the  larger  GallinaceK 
of  India,  and  not  the  Turkey,  or  Mtl^grU  GaUiparo, 
although,  as  Adams  remarks,  Barrington  and  others 
contend  that  it  was  known  in  Africa  and  India  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  America.' 

GAME'LIA  (yofoiXia).  The  demes  and  phratries 
of  Attica  possessed  various  means  to  prevent  in- 
truders from  assuming  the  rights  of  citizens.  ( Vid. 
DiAPsEPHisis.)  Among  other  regulations,  it  was 
ordained  that  every  bride,  previous  to  her  marriage, 
should  be  introduced  by  her  parents  or  guardians  to 
the  phratria  of  her  husband  {yafoiXiav  imip  ymaXKOi 
tlofipuv*).  This  introduction  of  the  young  women 
was  accompanied  by  presents  to  their  new  phra- 
tores,  which  were  caUed  yofipXia.*  The  women 
were  enrolled  in  the  lists  of  the  phratries,  and  this 
enrolment  was  also  called  yoftJiXia.  The  presents 
seem  to  have  consisted  in  a  feast  given  to  the 
phratores,  and  the  phratores,  in  return,  made  some 
offerings  to  the  gods  on  behalf  of  the  young  bride.* 
The  acceptance  of  the  presents,  and  the  permission 
to  enrol  the  bride  in  the  registers  of  the  phratria, 
was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  she  was  con- 
sidered a  true  citizen,  and  that,  consequently,  her 
children  would  have  legitimate  claims  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizens.* 

Ta/ai\ia  was  e&o  the  name  of  a  sacrifice  offered 
to  Athena  on  the  day  previous  to  the  marriage  of  a 
girl.  She  was  taken  by  her  parents  to  the  temple 
of  the  goddess  in  the  Acropolis,  where  the  offerings 
were  made  on  her  behalf* 

The  plural,  yafo/Xiai,  was  used  to  express  wed- 
ding solemnities  in  general.^ 

GAMOS.     {Vid.  Mabsiaok,  Grvik.) 

GAUSAPA,  GAUSAPE,  or  GAUSAPUM,  a  kind 
.>f  thick  cloth,  which  was  on  one  side  very  woolly, 
and  was  used  to  cover  tables,*  beds,'  and  by  persons  to 
wrap  themselves  Op  after  taking  a  bath,'*  or  in  gen- 
eral to  protect  themselves  against  rain  and  cold." 
(t  was  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women.'*  It  came 
m  use  among  the  Romans  about  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus," and  the  wealthier  Romans  had  it  made  of  the 
finest  wool,  and  mostly  of  a  purple  colour.  The 
gausapum  seems,  however,  sometimes  to  have  been 
made  of  linen,  but  its  peculiarity  of  having  one  side 
more  woolly  than  the  other  always  remained  the 
same.'*  As  Martial"  calls  it  gausapa  qvadrata,  we 
nave  reason  to  suppose  that,  like  the  Scotch  plaid, 
it  was  always,  for  whatever  purpose  it  might  be 
osed,  a  square  or  oblong  piece  of  cloth." 

The  word  gausapa  is  also  sometimes  used  to 
designate  a  thick  wig,  such  as  was  made  of  the 
hair  of  Germans,  and  worn  by  the  fashionable  peo- 
ple at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  emperors."  Persins'* 
also  applies  the  word  in  a  figurative  sense  to  a  thick 
and  full  beard. 

GENESIA.    ( Vid.  Fdnci,  p.  458.) 

*GENISTA,  Spanish  Broom,  or  Sparliumjunce- 
itn,  L.  It  grows  abundantly  in  most  parts  of  Italy, 
ind  the  peasants  weave  baskets  of  its  slender 
branches.  The  flowers  are  very  sweet,  last  long, 
and  are  agreeable  to  bees.  Pliny  says  it  was  used 
in  dyeing,  but  he  means  the  Genitta  Hnetoria,  called 
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moth.,  c.  Enbul.,  p.  13ia  and  ISM.)— 3.  (Snidai,  a.  t.— Schol. 
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by  some  Wood -wax  and  Green -weed.  Marm 
thinks  that  the  Spanish  Broom  might  bt:  used  UM 
the  same  purp()se.' 

GENS.  This  word  contains  the  same  elemunl 
as  the  Latin  gm,\ia  and  gi.^,o,  and  as  the  Greek 
yhifli,  yi-yv-ouai,  &c.,  and  it  primarily  signifies  kin. 
But  the  word  has  numerous  significations,  which 
have  either  a  very  remote  connexion  with  (bis  itt 
primary  notion,  or  perhaps  none  at  all. 

Gens  sometimes  signifies  a  whole  political  toot- 
munity,  as  Gens  Latinorum,  Gens  Campanomm, 
&c. ;  though  it  is  probable  that  in.  this  applicatiog 
of  the  term,  the  notion  of  a  distinction  of  race  of 
stock  is  implied,  or  at  least  the  notion  of  a  totality 
of  persons  distinguished  from  other  totalities  by 
intermarriage  and  increase  of  their  numbers  among 
themselves  only.  Cicero'  speaks  of  "  Genta  vm- 
vtTta  in  civitatem  recepta,  ut  Sabinorum,  V(d*eorum, 
Hemicmum."  It  is  a  consequence  of  such  meaning 
of  gens,  rather  than  an  independent  meaning,  that 
the  word  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a  people 
with  reference  to  their  territorial  limits. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  expression  jus 
gentium  is  explained  under  Jos. 

The  words  Gens  and  Gentiles  have  a  special 
meaning  in  the  system  of  the  Roman  law  and  in  the 
Roman  constitution.  Cicero'  has  preserved  a  defi- 
nition of  gentiles  which  was  given  by  Sccvola  the 
pontifex,  and  which,  with  reference  to  the  time, 
must  be  considered  complete.  Those  were  gentiles, 
according  to  Sccevola,  (1)  who  bore  the  same  name, 
(S)  who  were  bom  of  freemen  {ingana),  (3)  none 
of  whose  ancestors  had  been  a  slave,  and,  (4)  who 
had  suffered  no  capitis  diminutio.  This  definition 
contains  nothing  which  shows  a  common  bond  of 
union  among  gentiles,  except  the  possession  of  a 
common  name ;  but  those  who  had  a  common  name 
were  not  gentiles,  if  the  three  other  conditions  con- 
tained in  this  definition  were  not  applicable  to  them. 
There  is  also  a  definition  of  gentilis  by  Festus': 
"That  is  called  Gens  JEXa.  which  is  compose! 
{conficUwr)  of  many  familis.  Gentilis  is  both  one 
who  is  of  the  same  stock  igemu)  and  one  who  is 
called  by  the  same  name  {timiU  noim'iM),  as  Cincios 
says,  those  are  my  gentiles  who  are  called  by  my 
name.".  "  Gentilis  dicihir  tt  ex  eodem  genere  ortut, 
et  it  fut  fimtU  nomine  <g>j>eUatur."  The  second  (f 
is  sometimes  read  ut,  which  is  manifestly  not  the 
right  reading,  as  the  context  shows,  fiiesides,  if 
the  words  "ut  is  qui  simili  nomine  appellatur"  are 
to  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  "  ex  eodem  genere 
ortus,"  as  they  must  be  if  «<  is  the  true  reading, 
then  the  notion  of  a  common  name-  is  viewed  as  of 
necessity  being  contained  in  the  notion  of  comnun 
kin,  whereas  there  may  be  common  kin  without 
common  name,  and  common  name  without  common 
kin.  Thus  neither  docs  common  name  include  all 
common  kin,  nor  does  common  kin  include  ail  com- 
mon name,  yet  each  includes  something  that  the 
other  includes. 

We  cannot  conclude  anything  more  from  the  con- 
ficituT  of  Festus  than  that  a  gens  contained  several 
familite,  or  that  several  familie  were  comprehended 
under  one  gens.  According  to  the  definition,  per- 
sons of  the  same  genu*  (kin)  were  gentiles,  and  also 
persons  of  the  same  name  were  gentiles.  If  Festus 
meant  to  say  that  all  persons  of  the  same  genus 
and  all  persons  of  the  same  name  were  gentiles,  his 
statement  is  inconsistent  with  the  definition  of  the 
pontifex ;  for  persons  might  bo  of  the  same  genus, 
and  might  have  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio  either 
by  adoption,  or  adrogation,  or  by  emancipation :  in 
all  these  cases  the  genus  would  remain,  for  the  nat- 
ural relationship  was  not  affected  by  any  change  is 
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me  JnruUcal  statos  of  a  person :  in  the  cases  of 
adoption  and  adrogation  the  name  would  be  lost,  in 
the  case  of  emancipation  it  would  be  retained.  If 
the  definition  ol  Festus  means  that  among  those  of 
the  same  genus  there  may  be  gentiles,  and  among 
those  of  the  same  name  gentiles  may  also  be  in- 
cluded, his  definition  is  true ;  but  neither  part  of 
the  definition  is  absolutely  true,  nor,  if  both  parts 
are  taken  together,  is  the  whole  definition  absolute- 
ly true.  It  seems  as  if  the  definition  of  gentiles 
was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  ;  for  while  the  pos- 
session of  a  common  name  was  the  simplest  gen- 
eral characteristic  of  gentilitas,  there  were  other 
conditions  which  were  equally  essential. 

The  name  of  the  gens  was  always  characterized 
by  the  termination  ut,  as  Julia,  Cornelia,  Valeria. 

When  a  man  died  intestate  and  without  agnati, 
bis  familia  (vid.  Famh.ia),  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  came  to  the  gentiles  ;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
hmatic  (furiosus)  who  had  no  guardians,  the  guard- 
ianship of  the  lunatic  and  his  property  belonged  to 
the  agnati  and  to  the  gentiles ;  to  the  latter,  we 
may  presume,  in  case  the  former  did  not  exist. 

Accordingly,  one  part  ot  the  jus  gentilitiam  or  jus 
gentilitatis  related  to  successions  to  the  property 
of  intestates  who  had  no  agnati.  A  notable  exam- 
ple of  a  dispute  on  this  subject  between  the  Claudii 
and  MarceUi  is  mentioned  in  a  difficult  passage  of 
Ciceio.'  The  MarceUi  claimed  the  inheritance  of 
an  intestate  son  of  one  of  tlie  liberti  or  freedmen  of 
their  familia  (ttirpt);  the  Claudii  claimed  the  same 
by  the  gentile  rights  (fenie).  The  MarceUi  were 
plebeians,  and  belonged  to  the  patrician  Claudian 
gens.  Niebuhr  observes  that  this  claim  of  the 
Claudii  is  inconsistent  with  Cicero's  definition,  ac- 
cording to  which  no  descendant  of  a  freedman  could 
oe  a  gentilis ;  and  he  concludes  that  Cicero  (that  is, 
Sc«vola)  must  have  been  mistaken  in  this  part  of 
his  definition.  But  it  must  be  observed,  though  the 
descendants  of  freedmen  might  have  no  claim  as 
gentiles,  the  members  of  a  gens  might,  as  such,  have 
claims  against  them ;  and  in  this  sense  the  descend- 
ants of  freedmen  might  be  gentiles.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  MarceUi  united  to  defend  their  sup- 
posed patronal  rights  to  the  inheritance  of  the  sons 
of  freedmen  against  the  claims  of  the  gens ;  for  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  the  inheritance  of  a 
freedman  only,  who  died  intestate  and  without 
heiis,  to  his  patron,  and  not  the  inheritance  of  the 
son  of  a  freedman.  The  question  might  be  this : 
whether  the  law,  in  the  case  supposed,  gave  the 
hereditas  to  the  gens  as  having  a  right  paramount 
to  the  patronal  right.  It  may  be  that  the  Marcelli 
as  being  included  in  the  Claudia  gens,  were  sup- 
posed to  have  merged  their  patronal  rights  (if  they 
really  existed  in  the  case  in  dispute)  in  those  of  the 
gens.  Whether,  as  members  of  the  gens,  the  ple- 
beian Marcelli  would  take  as  gentiles  what  they  lost 
as  patroni,  may  be  doubted. 

It  is  generally  said  or  supposed  that  the  hereditas 
which  came  to  a  gens  was  divided  among  the  gen- 
tiles, which  must  mean  the  heads  of  familie.  This 
may  be  so ;  at  least,  we  must  conceive  that  the 
hereditas,  at  one  period  at  least,  most  have  been  a 
benefit  to  the  members  of  the  gens :  Cesar  is  said* 
to  have  been  deprived  of  his  gentilitie  hereditates. 

In  determining  that  the  property  of  intestates 
•hoold  ultimately  belong  to  the  gens,  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  was  only  providing  for  a  case  which, 
m  every  civilized  country,  is  provided  for  by  posi- 
tive law ;  that  is,  the  right  to  the  property  of  a  per- 
son who  dies  without  having  disposed  of  it,  or  leaving 
those  whom  the  law  recognises  as  entitled  to  it. 
The  gens  had  thus  a  relation  to  the  gentiles  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  subsists  in  modem  states  between 
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the  sovereign  power  and  persons  dying  intcdtui* 
and  without  heirs  or  next  of  kin.  The  mode  w 
which  such  a  succession  was  applied  by  the  gens 
was  probably  not  determined  by  law  ;  and  as  the 
gens  was  a  kind  of  juristical  person,  analogous  te 
the  community  of  a  civitas,  it  seems  not  uiilixelv 
that  originally  inheritances  accrued  to  the  gens  at 
such,  and  were  common  property.  The  gens  must 
have  had  some  conmion  property,  such  as  sacella, 
&c.  It  would  be  no  difficult  transition  to  imagine, 
that  what  originally  belonged  to  the  gens  as  such, 
was  in  the  course  of  time  dlstribnt^  amon'g  the 
members,  which  would  easily  take  place  when  the 
familic  indnded  in  a  gens  were  reduced  to  a  small 
number. 

There  were  certain  sacred  rites  (tacra  gentilUia) 
which  belonged  to  a  gens,  to  the  observance  of 
which  all  the  members  of  a  gens,  as  such,  were 
bound,  whether  they  were  members  by  birth,  adop- 
tion, or  adrogation.  A  person  was  freed  from  the 
observance  of  such  sacra,  and  lost  the  privileges 
connected  with  his  gentile  rights,  when  he  lost  his 
gens,  that  is,  when  he  was  adrogated,  adopted,  or 
even  emancipated;  for  adrogation,  adoption,  and 
emancipation  were  accompanied  by  a  diminutto 
capitis. 

When  the  adoption  was  from  one  familia  into  an 
other  of  the  same  gens,  the  name  of  the  gens  was 
still  retained ;  and  when  a  son  was  emancipated, 
the  name  of  the  gens  was  still  retained ;  and  yet, 
in  both  these  cases,  if  we  adopt  the  definition  of 
ScKVola,  the  adopted  and  emancipated  persons  lost 
the  gentile  rights,  though  they  were  also  freed  from 
the  gentile  burdens  {sacra).  In  the  case  of  adop- 
tion and  adrogation,  the  adopted  and  adrogated  per- 
son who  passed  into  a  familia  of  another  gens  must 
have  passed  into  the  gens  of  such  familia,  and  so  , 
must  have  acquired  the  rights  of  that  gens.  Such 
a  person  had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio,  and  its 
effect  was  to  destroy  his  former  gentile  rights,  to- 
gether with  the  rights  of  agnation.  The  gentile 
rights  were,  in  fact,  implied  in  the  rights  of  agnation, 
if  the  paterfamiUas  had  a  gens.  Consequently,  he 
who  obtained,  by  adrogation  or  adoption,  the  rights 
of  agnation,  obtained  also  the  gentile  rights  of  his 
adored  father.  In  the  case  of  adrogation,  the  ab- 
rogated person  renounced  his  gens  at  the  Comitia 
Curiata,  which  solemnity  might  also  be  expressed 
by  the  term  "sacra  detestari,"  for  sacra  and  gens 
are  often  synonymous.  Thus,  in  such  case,  adro- 
gatio,  on  the  part  of  the  adopted  father,  correspond- 
ed to  detestatio  sacrorum  on  the  part  of  the  adroga- 
ted son.  This  detestatio  sacrorum  is  probably  the 
same  thing  as  the  sacrorum  allenatio  mentioned  by 
Cicero.'  It  was  the  duty  of  the  pontifices  to  look 
after  the  due  observation  of  the  gentile  sacra,  and 
to  see  that  they  were  not  lost.*  Each  gens  seems 
to  have  had  its  peculiar  place  (saeellum)  for  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  sacra  gentilltia,  which  were  per- 
formed at  stated  times.  The  sacra  gentilltia,  as 
already  observed,  were  a  burden  on  the  members  of 
a  gens  as  such.  The  sacra  privata  were  a  charge 
on  the  property  of  an  individual ;  the  two  Idnds  o 
sacra  were  thus  quite  distinct. 

According  to  the  traditional  accounts  of  the  old 
Roman  constitution,  the  gentes  were  subdivisions 
of  the  curiae  analogous  to  the  curise,  which  were 
subdivisions  of  the  tribes.  There  were  ten  in  each 
curiw,  and,  consequently,  one  hundred  gentes  in 
each  tribe,  and  three  hundred  in  the  three  tribes. 
Now  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  tradition  of  this 
original  distribution  of  the  population  Into  tribes 
curie,  and  gentes,  it  follows  that  there  was  no  no 
cessary  kinship  among  those  families  which  belong 
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«d  to  a  gins,  an>  store  than  among  those  families 
,  which  belonged  to  one  caria. 

We  know  nothing  historically  of  the  organization 
of  civil  society,  but  we  know  that  many  new  politi- 
cal hodies  have  been  organized  out  of  the  materials 
of  existing  political  bodies.  It  is  useless  to  conjec- 
ture vhat  was  the  original  organization  of  the  Ro- 
man state.  We  must  take  the  tradition  as  it  has 
come  down  to  us  The  tradition  is  not,  that  familie 
related  by  blood  were  formed  into  gentes,  that 
these  gentes  were  formed  into  curiae,  that  these  cu- 
riae were  formed  into  tribes.  Such  a  tradition 
would  contain  its  own  refutation,  for  it  involves  the 
notion  of  the  construction  of  a  body  politic  by  the 
aggregation  of  families  into  unities,  and  by  farther 
combinations  of  these  new  unities.  The  tradition 
is  of  three  fundamental  parts  (in  whatever  manner 
formed),  and  of  the  divisions  of  them  uuO  smaller 
parts.  The  smallest  political  division  is  gens.  No 
farther  division  is  made,  and  thus,  of  necessity, 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  component  parts  of 
gens,  we  come  to  consider  the  individuals  com- 
prised in  it.  According  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
plei  of  Roman  law,  the  individuals  arrange  them- 
selves into  familis  under  their  respective  patres- 
familiffi.  It  follows,  that  if  the  distribution  of  the 
piMjpIe  was  effected  by  a  division  of  the  larger  into 
smaller  parts,  there  could  be  no  necessary  kin  among 
the  familise  of  a  gens ;  for  kinship  among  all  the 
members  of  a  gens  could  only  be  effected  by  select- 
ing kindred  familiae,  and  forming  them  into  a  gens. 
If  the  gens  was  the  result  of  subdivision,  the  kin- 
ship of  the  original  members  of  such  gens,  when- 
ever it  existed,  must  have  been  accidental. 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  Romans  considered 
that  there  was  kinship  among  the  familie  originally 
included  in  a  gens.  Yet  as  kinship  was  evidence 
of  the  rights  of  agnatic,  and,  consequently,  of  gen- 
tile rights,  when  there  had  been  no  capitis  diminn- 
tio,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  that  which  was  evidence 
of  the  rights  of  agnatic,  and,  consequently,  of  gen- 
tile rights,  might  be  viewed  as  part  of  the  definition 
of  gentilis,  and  be  so  extended  as  to  comprehend  a 
supposed  kinship  among  the  original  members  of 
tne  gens.  The  word  gens  itself  would  also  favour 
such  a  supposition,  especially  as  the  word  gentu 
seems  to  be  often  used  in  the  same  sense.'  This 
dotion  of  kinship  appears  also  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  fact  of  the  members  of  the  gens  being  distin- 
guished by  a  common  name,  as  Cornelia,  Julia,  &c. 
But  many  circumstances  besides  that  of  a  common 
origin  may  have  given  a  common  name  to  the  gen- 
tiles ;  and,  indeed,  there  seems  nothing  more  strange 
in  all  the  gentiles  having  a  common  name,  than 
there  being  a  common  name  for  all  the  members  of 
a  curia  and  a  tribe. 

As  the  gentes  were  subdivisions  of  the  three  an- 
cient tribes,  the  populus  (in  the  ancient  sense)  alone 
had  gentes,  so  that  to  be  a  patrician  and  to  have  a 
gens  were  synonymous ;  and  thus  we  find  the  ex- 
pessions  gens  and  patricii  constantly  united.  Yet 
It  appears,  as  m  the  case  already  cited,  that  some 
gentes  contained  plebeian  familis,  which  it  is  con- 
jectured had  their  origin  in  marriages  between  pa- 
tricians and  plebeians  before  there  was  connubium 
between  them.  When  the  lex  was  carried  which 
established  connubium  between  the  plebs  and  the 
patres,  it  was  alleged  that  this  measure  would  con- 
lound  the  gentile  rights  {jura  gentium*).  Before 
this  connubium  existed,  if  a  gentUis  married  a  wom- 
an not  a  gentilis,  it  followed  that  the  children  could 
not  be  gentiles ;  yet  they  might  retain  the  gentile 
name,  and  thus,  in  a  sense,  the  family  might  be 
gentile  without  the  sentile  privileges.     Such  mar- 
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riages  would,  in  elTect,  introduce  confusion  -,  anA  i 
does  not  appear  how  this  would  be  increased  b) 
giving  to  a  marriage  between  a  gentile  man  and  i 
woman  not  gentilis,  the  legal  character  of  connubi- 
um ;  the  effect  of  the  legal  change  was  to  gi'-e  tlM 
children  the  gentilitas  of  their  father.  It  is  some- 
times said  that  the  effect  of  this  lex  was  to  give 
the  gentile  rights  to  the  plebs,  which  is  an  absurdi- 
ty ;  for,  according  to  the  expression  of  Livy.'  which 
is  conformable  to  a  strict  principle  of  Roman  law, 
"  patrem  sequuntur  liberi,"  and  the  children  of  a 
plebeian  man  could  only  be  plebeian.  Before  the 
passing  of  this  lex,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  if  a  pa- 
trician woman  married  out  of  her  gens  (e  gente,  a 
patribus  enupsit),  it  was  no  marriage  at  all,  and  that 
the  children  of  such  marriage  were  not  in  the  power 
of  their  father,  and,  it  seems  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, not  Roman  citizens.  The  effect  would  be 
the  same,  according  to  the  strict  principles  of  Ro- 
man law,  if  a  plebeian  married  a  patrician  woman 
before  there  was  connubium  between  them  ;  fur  if 
there  was  no  connubium,  there  was  no  legal  mar- 
riage, and  the  offspring  were  not  citizens,  which  is 
the  thing  complained  of  by  Canuleius.*  It  does  not 
appear,  then,  how  such  marriages  wiU  account  fin 
plebeian  families  being  contained  in  patrician  gentes, 
unless  we  suppose  that  when  the  children  of  a  gen- 
tile man  and  a  plebeian  woman  took  the  name  of 
the  father,  and  followed  the  condition  of  the  mother, 
they  were  in  some  way  or  other,  not  easy  to  ex- 
plain, considered  as  citizens  and  plebeians.  But  if 
this  be  so,  what  would  be  the  status  of  the  children 
of  a  patrician  woman  by  a  plebeian  man ! 

Niebuhr  assumes  that  the  members  of  tbo  gens 
(gentiles)  were  bound  to  assist  their  indigent  M- 
lows  in  bearing  extraordinary  burdens ;  but  this  as- 
sertion is  founded  on  the  interpretation  given  to  the 
words  Toif  yivei  jrpoa^KovTa;  of  Dionysius,'  which 
have  a  simpler  and  more  obvious  meaning.  What- 
ever probability  there  may  be  in  the  assumption  of 
Niebuhr,  as  founded  on  the  passage  above  cited, 
and  one  or  two  other  passages,  it  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  a  thing  demonstrated. 

A  hundred  new  members  were  added  to  the  sen- 
ate by  the  first  Tarquin.  These  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Luceres,  the  third  and  inferior 
tribe,  which  is  indicated  by  the  gentes  of  this  tribe 
being  called  Minores  by  way  of  being  distinguished 
from  the  older  gentes,  Majores,  of  the  Ramnes  and 
Titles,  a  distinction  which  appears  to  have  been 
more  than  nominal.  (Vid.  Scnatds.)  See  the  ca 
rious  letter  of  Cicero  to  Paetus.' 

If  the  gentes  were  such  subdivisions  of  a  curia, 
as  already  stated,  it  may  be  asked  what  is  meant 
by  new  gentes  being  introduced  among  the  curie, 
for  this  undoubtedly  took  place.  Tullus  HostUius 
incorporated  the  Julii,  Servilii,  and  others  among 
the  Patricii,  and,  consequently,  among  the  curie. 
The  Claudii  were  a  Sabine  gens,  who,  it  was  said,* 
were  received  among  the  patricii  after  the  banish- 
ment of  the  kings.  A  recent  writer  (Goettling)  at- 
tempts to  remove  this  difficulty  by  assuming,  ac- 
cording to  his  interpretation  of  Dionysius,*  a  divis- 
ion of  the  curie  into  ten  decurie,  and  by  the  farther 
assumption  of  an  indefinite  number  of  gentes  ib 
each  decurla.  Consistently  with  this,  he  assumes 
a  kinship  among  the  members  of  the  same  gens, 
according  to  which  hypothesis  the  several  patrcs- 
familie  of  such  gens  must  have  descended,  or 
claimed  descent,  from  a  conunon  ancestor.  Thxa 
the  gentes  would  be  nothing  more  t^qn  aggregate 
of  kindred  families;  and  it  must  have  been  contrived, 
in  making  the  division  into  decurie,  that  all  the 
members  of  a  gens  (thus  understood)  must  have 
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Been  ifldaded  in  tlie  same  decuria.  But  to  assume 
this  is  nothicg  more  than  to  say  tnat  the  political 
system  was  fonned  by  beginning  with  aggregations 
of  iaroilies ;  ibr  if  the  ultimate  political  division, 
the  decarite,  was  to  consist  of  aggregates  of  gentes 
(thus  understood),  such  arrangement  could  only  be 
effected  by  making  aggregation  of  families  the  basis 
of  the  political  system,  and  then  ascending  from 
them  to  decuriie,  from  decuria:  to  curise,  and  from 
eoiie  to  tribes ;  a  proceeding  which  is  inconsistent 
Tviih  saying  that  the  curite  were  subdivided  into  de- 
taxita,  for  Uiie  mode  of  expression  implies  that  the 
taric  were  formed  before  the  decurite.  But  the  in- 
troduction 3f  Tiew  gentes  is  conceivable  even  on  the 
'  Hypothesis  :r  the  gens  being  a  mere  political  divis- 
^n.  If  the  number  was  originally  limited,  it  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  what  we  know  of  the  Roman 
constitution,  which  was  always  in  a  state  of  pro- 
gressive change,  to  suppose  that  the  strict  rule  of 
limitation  was  soon  neglected.  Now  if  a  new  gens 
was  introduced,  it  must  have  been  assimilated  to 
the  old  gentes  by  having  a  distinctive  name ;  and  if  a 
number  of  foreigners  were  admitted  as  a  gens,  it  is 
conceivable  that  they  would  take  the  name  of  some 
distinguished  person  among  them,  who  might  be 
the  bead  of  a  family  consisting  of  many  branches, 
each  with  a  numerous  body  of  retainers.  And  this 
is  the  better  tradition  as  to  the  patrician  Claudii, 
who  came  to  Rome  with  Atta  Claudius,  their  head 
igenlis  fritteep*),  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings, 
and  were  co-optated  {co-oplali)  by  the  patres  among 
the  patricii ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that 
(his  immigrating  body  was  recognised  as  a  Roman 
gens.'  Accordmg  to  the  tradition,  Atta  Claudius 
received  a  tract  of  land  for  his  clients  on  the  Anio, 
and  a  piece  of  burying-ground,  under  the  Capitol,  was 
given  to  him  by  the  state  {publice).  According  to 
the  original  constitution  of  a  gens,  the  possession 
of  a  common  burying-place,  and  the  gentile  right 
to  interment  therein,  were  a  part  of  the  gentile 
•acra.* 

II  is  probable  that  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero  the 
proper  notion  of  a  gens  and  its  rights  were  ill  un- 
derstood ;  and  still  later,  owing  to  the  great  chan- 
ges in  the  constitution,  and  the  extinction  of  so 
oiany  ancient  gentes,  the  traces  of  the  jus  gentlliti- 
■uu  were  nearly  effaced.  Thus  we  find  that  the 
words  gens  and  familia  are  used  indifferently  hy 
later  writers,  though  Livy  carefully  distinguishes 
them.  The  "  elder  Pliny  speaks  of  the  sacra  Ser- 
▼ills  familiie  ;  Macrobius  of  the  sacra  familie  Clau- 
dic,  .'Emilise,  Juliae,  Corneliae ;  and  an  ancient  in- 
scription mentions  an  i£dituus  and  a  Sacerdos  Ser- 
gias  familis,  though  those  were  all  well-known  an- 
cient gentes,  and  these  sacra,  in  the  more  correct 
language  of  the  older  writers,  would  certainly  have 
been  called  sacra  gentilitia."* 

In  the  time  of  Gains  (the  age  of  the  Antonines), 
the  jus  gentilitium  had  entirely  fallen  into  disuse.* 
Thus  an  ancient  institution,  which  formed  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  old  constitution,  and  was  long 
held  together  by  the  conservative  power  of  religious 
rites,  ^ndually  lost  its  primitive  character  in  the 
changes  which  circumstances  impressed  on  the  form 
•f  the  Roman  state,  and  was  finally  extinguished. 

The  word  Gens  has  recently  been  rendered  in 
English  by  the  word  House,  a  term  which  has  here 
keui  purposely  neglected,  as  it  is  not  necessary, 
■nd  can  only  lead  to  misconception. 

The  subject  of  the  gens  is  discussed  with  great 
aeuteness  both  by  Niebuhr*  and  by  Maiden* 

The  views  of  Ooettling  are  contained  in  his  Gea- 
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chkhU  dn  Rim.  Staatntrfa»nmg,'R!L\\l&,\9K^.  ilec 
also  Savigny,  Iteitichrift,  ii.,  p.  380,  &c.,  and  Unter- 
bolzner,  Zeitschrifl,  t.,  p.  119. 

•GKNTIA'NA  (ytvnava).  Gentian,  or  Bitter 
wort,  deriving  its  name  from  Gentius,  a  king  of 
Illjrricum,  who  first  discovered  ?ts  properties.  AU 
the  plants  of  the  family  of  Gentianacese  are  most  use- 
ful in  medicine,  on  account  of  the  pure,  intense  bittei 
which  they  contain.  According  to  Pliny,  the  best 
kind  of  Gentian  was  obtained  from  Dlyricum.  It 
was  found  also  in  abundance  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
in  moist  grounds.'  According  to  modem  botanicnl 
writers,  the  gentianaceous  plants  are  found  chiefly 
in  mountainous  sitnations,  "  where  they  breathe  a 
pure  and  rarefied  air,  are  exposed  to  bright  hght 
during  the  short  snmmers  of  such  regions,  and, 
although  fixed  during  winter  '^  places  intensely 
cold,  yet  are  so  well  prepared  to  resist  it  by  tht. 
warmth  of  their  sunmier,  and  so  much  protected  by 
the  snow  which  covers  them,  as  to  suffer  no  injury." 
The  yaniavu  of  Dioscorides  is  the.  Gcnliana  lulea. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  earlier  com- , 
mentators,  and  which  is  adopted  by  Adams,  though 
Sprengel  remains  undecided.* 

GENTILES.    {Vid.  Gens.) 

GENTI'LITAS.    (Vid.  Gens.) 

GEO'MOROI  (yeaiMpoi,  Doric  ya/topoi)  is  tne 
name  of  the  second  of  the  three  classes  into  which- 
Theseus  is  said  to  have  divided  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica.'  This  class  was,  together  with  the  thvd, 
the  it^uovpyoi,  excluded  from  the  great  civil  and 
priestly  offices,  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
eupatnds,  so  that  there  was  a  great  distinction  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  two  inferior  classes.  We 
possess,  however,  no  means  to  ascertain  any  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  relation  in  which  the  ytu/to- 
poi  stood  to  the  two  other  classes.  The  name  may 
either  signify  independent  land-owners,  or  peasanu 
who  cultivated  the  lands  of  others  as  tenants.  The 
yiufidpoi  have,  accordingly,  by  some  writers  been 
thought  to  be  free  land-owners,  while  others  have 
conceived  them  to  have  been  a  class  of  tenants.  It 
seems,  however,  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  Attica,  as  well  as  with  the  manner  in  whict 
the  name  ycajidpoi  was  used  in  other  Greek  states, 
to  suppose  that  the  whole  class  consisted  of  the  lat- 
ter only  ,  there  were,  undoubtedly,  among  tliem  a 
considerable  number  of  freemen,  who  cultivated  their 
own  lands,*  but  had  by  their  birth  no  claims  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  nobles.  We  do  not 
hear  of  any  political  distinctions  between  the  ycujio- 
pot  and  the  dtifuovpyoi:  and  it  may  either  be  that 
there  existed  none  at  all,  or,  if  there  were  any  ori- 
ginally, that  they  gradually  vanished.  This  wouIp 
account  for  the  fact  that  Dionysius'  only  mentions 
two  classes  of  Atticans;  one  corresponding  to  tht 
Roman  patricians,  the  other  to  the  plebeians.* 

In  Samoa  the  name  yiufiopoi  was  applied  to  the 
oligarchical  party,  consistmg  of  the  wealthy  and 
powerful.'  In  Syracuse  the  aristocratical  party 
was  likewise  called  yeofuipoi  or  ya/i6pot,  in  oppov 
tion  to  the  tijuoi.* 

GEPHURA.     (Vid  Briooe.) 

*QERA'NIUM  (rtpovwv),  the  Geranium.  "The 
distinguishing  character  of  this  order  is  to  have  a 
fruit  composed  of  five  cocci  or  cases,  connected  with 
as  many  thin  flat  styles,  consolidated  round  a  long 
conical  beak."    From  the  resemblance  which  this 
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Mak  bears  to  that  of  a  crane  (ylpavof)  arises  the 
name  of  the  order.  The  first  species  of  Dioscorides 
is  the  Geramam  tuberomm.  Sibthorp  foand  this  in 
Crete,  occurring  very  frequently  among  the  stand- 
ing grain,  and  a^o  in  Arcadia  The  second  species 
of  the  Greek  writer  is,  according  to  Bauhin,  the  Ge- 
TMUum  Totundifolium;  but  Sprengel,  as  Adams  re- 
marks, is  undecided  between  it  and  the  Eroiium 
malackoida.^  Pliny  states*  that  the  Geranium  was 
called  by  some  authors  Myrrhi;  by  others  Myrtu. 
In  this,  according  to  Ffe,*  he  is  altogether  wrong, 
the  Mi/rrhU  of  Dioscorides  being  a  very  different 
plant.  Equally  erroneous  is  his  account  of  the  me- 
dicinal properties  of  the  Geranium.  Pliny's  first 
species  is,  according  tr  Billerbeck,  the  G.  motcha- 
lum,  called  aiso  Circm-i.  turn  moichatum.  The  mod- 
em Greeks  call  it  iiookoXuxovov.  Sibthorp  found  it 
in  Argolis.* 

•GER'ANOS  (yepamt),  the  Crane,  or  Ariea  Gnu, 
L.  The  natural  history  of  the  common  Crane  is 
given  very  accurately  by  Aristotle  and  .£lian.  Ho- 
mer alludes  to  the  autumnal  migration  of  cranes  in 
the  third  book  of  the  Iliad ;  Oppian  mixes  togeth- 
er the  circumstances  of  the  spring  and  autum- 
nal migrations.*  "  The  Cranes,"  ob^rves  Griffith, 
"  though  aborigines  of  the  North,  visit  the  temper- 
ate regions,  and  advance  towards  those  of  the 
South.  The  ancients,  seeing  them  arrive  alternate- 
ly from  both  extremities  of  the  then  known  world, 
named  them  equally  Birdt  of  ScftMa  and  Birdi  of 
Libva.  As  they  were  accustomed  to  alight  in  large 
flocks  in  Thessaly,  Plato  has  denominated  that 
country  the  Paslure  of  the  Crana.  Their  fabled 
combats  with  the  pigmies  are  well  known.  The 
Cranes,  quitting  Sweden,  Scotland,  the  Orcades, 
Podolia,  Lithuania,  and  ^  northern  Europe,  come 
m  the  autumnal  season,  and  settle  in  the  marshy 
parts  of  France,  Italy,  ias.,  pass  thence  into  still 
more  southern  regions,  and,  returning  in  the  spring, 
buiy  themselves  anew  in  the  cold  bosom  of  the 
North."  A  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  habits 
y>f  these  birds  has  led  many  of  the  conunentators 
nn  Anacreon  into  error.  The  poet,  in  one  of  his 
odes,  apealcs  of  the  journeying  of  the  Crane  to  other 
climes  as  one  of  the  signs  of  returning  spring  This 
has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  departure  of  the 
bird  from  its  home,  whereas,  in  fact,  the  return  from 
southern  regions  is  meant  to  be  indicated.  The  pe- 
riod of  the  departure  of  the  Cranes  for  the  North 
is  the  commencement  of  spring;  they  prefer  the 
summer  of  the  Norto,  since  a  moderate  degree  of 
temperature  appears  to  agree  with  them  best.  The 
clamorous  noise  of  these  birds  in  their  annual  mi- 
grations is  often  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  poets. 
Thus,  besides  the  Greek  poets  already  mentioned, 
Tirgil  has  the  following : 

"  Quala  tub  nubibut  atrit 
Strymmitt  iarU  sigita  gruea,  atque  athera  trananl 
Cum  tomtUffugiuntque  Notot  clamore  secuTtdo." 
The  various  inflections  of  their  flight  have,  from 
ancient  times,  been  regarded  as  presages  of  the 
weather,  and  indications  of  atmospheric  tempera- 
tare.    Their  cries  in  the  daytime  are  ominous  of 
rain.    More  noisy  clamours  announce  the  coming 
tempest ;  a  steady  and  elevated  flight  in  the  morn- 
ing forebodes  serene  weather ;  a  lower  flight,  or  a 
retreat  to  the  earth,  is  the  symptom  of  a  storm. 
Hence  Virgil,'  in  speaking  of  the  coming  tempest, 
obterves, 

"  Blum  lurgentem,  vattibut  imit 
Airia  fugere  gruet." 
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Tlie  flesh  of  the  young  is  delicate ,  it  uaoil  to  aiw> 
stitute  one  of  the  dishes  at  the  banquets  ctf'  Rom«s 
and  was  sold  in  the  markets  ot  that  city.  The 
Crane  is  said  to  be  a  long-lived  bird.  The  philoso- 
pher Leonicus  Thomeeus,  according  to  Paulas  Jo- 
vius,  kept  one  aUve  for  forty  years."" 

GERMA'NI.    {Yid.  Cognati.) 

GEROU'SIA  {ytpovaia).  In  connexion  with  this 
subject,  it  is  propoeied  to  give  a  general  view  of  th« 
Spartan  constitution,  and  to  explain  the  functions  of 
its  legislative  and  administrative  elements.  In  the 
later  ages  of  Spartan  history,  one  of  the  most  prom* 
inent  of  these  was  the  college  of  the  five  ephora ; 
but,  as  an  account  of  the  ephoralty  is  given  in  a 
separate  article  {vid.  Eprosi),  we  sbaU  confine  oar 
inquiries  to  the  kings,  the  yipmrtt  or  connciilon, 
and  the  Un'Miaia,  or  assembly  of  Spartan  freemen. 

I.  The  Kingt.  The  kingly  authority  of  Sparta 
was,  as  it  is  well  known,  coeval  with  the  setlle> 
ment  of  the  Dorians  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  coo- 
fined  to  the  descendants  of  Aristodemus,  one  of 
the  Heracleid  leaders,  under  whom,  according  tm 
the  Spartan  legend,  the  conquest  of  Laconia  waa 
achieved.  To  him  were  bom  twin  sons,  Eurysthe- 
nes  and  Procles;  and  from  this  cause  arose  the 
diarchy,  or  divided  royalty,  the  sovereignty  b«i^ 
always  shared  by  the  representatives  of  the  twa 
families  which  claimed  descent  from  them  :*  the 
precedence  in  point  of  honour  was,  however,  grant- 
ed to  the  older  branch,  who  were  called  Agiade,  aa 
the  younger  house  was  styled  Eurypooti£s,  from 
certain  alleged  descendants  of  the  twin  brothers.* 
Such  was  the  national  legend ;  but,  as  we  read  that 
the  sanction  of  the  Pythian  oracle  was  pnxmred  foi 
the  arrangement  of  the  diarchy,*  we  may  coaclude 
that  it  was  not  altogether  fortuitous,  bat  rather  the 
work  of  policy  and  design ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  improb- 
able that  the  nobles  would  glaidly  avail  tbemsdvee 
of  an  opportunity  to  weaken  the  royal  aothority  kf 
dividing  it. 

The  descent  of  the  l^iartan  kings  from  the  na- 
tional heroes  and  leaders  contributed  in  no  amaU 
degree  to  support  their  dignity  and  honoar ;  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  from  this  circumstance  partly  that  the} 
were  considered  as  heroes,  and  enjoyed  a  certair 
religions  respect.*  The  honours  paid  to  them  were, 
however,  of  a  simple  and  heroic  character,  such  aa 
a  Spartan  might  give  without  derogating  from  bis 
own  dignity  or  forgetting  his  self-respect.  Thna 
we  are  told  that  the  kings  united  the  character  of 
priest  and  king,  the  priesthoods  of  Zens  Uranium 
and  the  Lacedaemonian  Zens  being  filled  by  them; 
and  that,  in  their  capacity  of  national  high-|Niests, 
they  officiated  at  all  the  public  sacrifices  offered  on 
behalf  of  the  state.'  Moreover,  they  were  amply 
provided  with  the  means  for  exercising  the  heroie 
virtue  of  hospitality  ;  for  this  purpose,  public  or  do- 
main lands  were  assigned  to  them  in  the  district  of 
the  perioeci,  or  provincial  subjects,  and  certain  per- 
quisites belonged  to  them  whenever  any  animal  was 
slain  in  sacrifice.  Besides  this,  the  kings  were  en- 
titled to  various  payments  in  kind  (iraouv  tup  evd* 
avb  TOKov  xoipov),  that  they  might  never  be  in  waal 
of  victims  to  sacrifice ;  in  addition  to  which,  tb^ 
received,  twice  a  month  from  the  stato,  an  ipqio* 
n/Ubv,  to  be  ofiTered  as  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and 
then  served  up  at  the  royal  taUe.  Whenever,  also, 
any  of  the  citizens  made  a  public  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  the  kings  were  invited  to  the  feast,  and  hoi- 
oured  above  the  other  guests :  a  double  portion  of 
food  was  given  to  them,  and  they  commenced  the 
hbations  to  the  gods.*    AU  these  distinctions  are  td 
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•  mmfie  and  antiquated  character,  and,  so  far  as  tbey 
go,  prove  that  the  Spartan  sovereignty  was  a  con- 
tinaation  of  the  heroic  or  Homeric.  The  distinc- 
tions and  privile(3s  granted  to  the  king  as  cont- 
mander  of  the  foi  ;es  in  war,  lead  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. These  were  greater  than  he  enjoyed  at 
borne.  He  vras  gaard^  by  a  body  of  100  chosen 
men,  and  his  table  was  maintained  at  the  public  ex- 
pense :  he  might  sacrifice  in  liis  sacerdotal  capacity 
IS  many  victims  as  he  chose,  the  skins  and  backs 
if  which  were  liis  perquisites ;  and  he  was  assisted 
Mr  ao  many  subordinate  officers,  that  he  had  nothing 
Hse  to  do  except  to  act  as  priest  and  strategus.' 

The  accession  and  demise  of  the  Spartan  kings 
wei«  marked  by  observances  of  an  Oriental  charac- 
ter.* The  former  event  was  signalized  by  a  reinis- 
■ioc  of  all  debts  due  from  private  individuals  to  the 
state  or  Uim  king ;  and  on  the  death  of  a  king,  the 
funeral  solemnities  were  celebrated  by  the  whole 
ooaimunity.  There  was  a  general  mourning  for  tea 
days,  during  which  all  public  business  was  suspend- 
ed ;  horsemen  went  round  the  country  to  cany  the 
tidings,  and  a  fixed  number  of  the  perioeci,  or  pro- 
vincials, was  obliged  to  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
ooontry  to  the  city,  where,  with  the  Spartans  and 
Helots,  and  their  wives,  to  the  number  of  many 
thousands,  they  made  loud  lamentations,  and  pro- 
elaimed  the  virtues  of  the  deceased  king  as  superi- 
or to  those  of  all  his  predecessors.' 

In  comparison  with  their  dignity  and  honours,  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  kings  were  very  limit- 
ed. In  fact,  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed any ;  for,  though  they  presided  over  the  coun- 
cil of  yipm/Ttt  as  ipxayirai,  or  principa  tenatut, 
and  the  king  of  the  elder  house  probably  had  a  sast- 
ing  vote  (a  supposition  which  Dr.  Tbirlwall  thinks 
may  perhaps  reconcile  the  difference  between  He- 
I  -odotus,  vi.,  67,  and  Thucydides,  i.,  30),  still  the 
voice  of  each  counted  for  no  more  than  that  of  any 
rther  senator :  when  absent,  their  place  was  sup- 
plied and  their  proxies  tendered  by  the  councillors 
*ho  were  most  nearly  related  to  them,  and  there- 
Vtreof  aHeracleidfamily.  Still  the  kin^  had  some 
anportant  pren^tives ;  thus  they  had,  in  common 
ivith  other  magistrates,  the  right  of  addressing  the 
public  assembly ;  besides  this,  they  sat  in  a  separate 
court  of  their  own,  where  they  gave  judgment  in 
all  cases  of  heiresses  claimed  by  diSerent  parties : 
a  function  formerly  exercised  by  the  kings  at  Athens, 
bat  afterward  transferred  to  the  archon  eponymus.* 
They  also  appointed  the  four  "  Pythians,"  whose 
duty  it  was  to  go  as  messengers  to  consult  the  god 
•t  Delphi  Adoptions  also  took  place  in  their  pres- 
ence, and  they  held  a  court  in  ill  cases  connected 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  public  roads ;  probably 
in  their  capacity  of  jpenerals,  and  as  superintendents 
•f  the  intercourse  with  foreign  nations.*  In  foreign 
aflairc,  indeed,  their  prerogatives  were  considera- 
ble :  thus  they  were  the  commanders  of  the  Spar- 
tan forces,  and  had  the  privilege  of  nominating  from 
among  the  citizens  persons  to  act  as  "  proxeni,"  or 
protectois  and  entertainers  of  foreigners  visiting 
Sparta.  But  their  chief  power  was  in  war;  for 
after  they  had  once  crosseid  the  borders  of  Laconia 
in  command  of  troops,  their  authority  became  un- 
limited. They  could  send  out  and  assemble  armies, 
despatch  ambassadors  to  collect  money,  and  refer 
(hose  who  applied  tc  themselves  for  justice  to  the 
proper  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose.*  Two 
epbors,  indeed,  accompanied  the  kmgs  or.  their  ex- 
peditions, but  those  magistrates  had  no  authority 
to  interfere  with  the  kings'  operations  :  they  simply 
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watched  over  the  proceedings  of  the  arm/.'  M'or» 
over,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  kings  wore, «« 
their  return  home,  accountable  for  their  conduct  a, 
generals,*  and  more  especially  after  the  increase  o. 
the  ephoral  authority.  Their  military  power,  alst^ 
was  not  connected  with  any  political  functions,  ib» 
the  kings  were  not  allowed  to  conclude  treaties  or 
to  decide  the  fate  of  cities  without  communicating 
with  the  authorities  at  home.*  In  former  times  tlw 
two  kings  had  a  joint  command ;  this,  however,  led 
to  inconveniences,  and  a  law  was  in  consequence 
passed,  that  for  the  future  one  only  of  the  two  kings 
should  have  the  command  of  the  army  on  foreign 
expeditions.* 

II.  The  yepovaia,  or  AitemMy  of  Eldert.  This 
body  was  the  aristocratic  element  of  the  Spartan 
polity,  and  not  peculiar  to  Sparta  only,  but  found  in 
other  Dorian  states,  just  as  a  ^ovXii,  or  democrat 
ical  council  was  an  element  of  most  Ionian  consti 
tutions. 

The  yepovaia  or  ytpcniia  at  Sparta  included  th* 
two  kings,  its  presidents,  and  consisted  of  thirty 
members :  a  number  which  seems  connected  with 
the  divisions  of  the  Spartan  people.  Every  Dorian 
state,  in  fact,  was  divided  into  three  tribes:  the 
Hylleis,  the  Dymanes,  and  the  Pamphyli,  whence 
the  Dorians  are  called  rptxiUet,  or  thrice  divided.* 
The  tribes  at  Sparta  were  again  subdivided  into 
iitai,  also  called  ^rpioL,*  a  word  which  signifies  a 
union  of  families,  whether  founded  upon  ties  of  re- 
lationship, or  formed  for  political  purposes,  irre- 
spective of  any  such  connexion.  The  obie  were, 
like  the  yipovnt,  thirty  in  number,  so  that  each  oba 
was  representeid  by  its  councillor :  an  inference 
which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  two  obae  at  least 
of  the  Hyllean  tribe  must  have  belonged  to  the 
royal  house  of  the  Heracleids.  No  one  was  eligi- 
ble to  the  council  till  he  was  sixty  years  of  age,' 
and  the  additional  qualifications  were  strictly  otai 
aristocratic  nature.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that 
the  office  of  a  councillor  was  the  reward  and  pri<« 
of  virtue,*  and  that  it  was  confined  to  men  of  d>> 
tinguished  character  and  station  (xoAoi  KiyaSoi). 

The  election  was  determined  by  vote,  and  the 
mode  of  conducting  it  was  remarkable  for  its  old- 
fitshioned  simplicity.  The  competitors  presented 
themselves  one  after  another  to  the  assembly  ol 
electors ;'  the  latter  testified  their  esteem  by  ac- 
clamations, which  varied  in  intensity  according  to 
the  popularity  of  the  candidates  for  whom  they  wen 
given.  These  manifestations  of  esteem  were  noted 
by  persons  in  an  adjoining  building,  who  could  judge 
of  the  shouting,  but  could  not  tell  in  whose  favour 
it  was  given.  The  person  whom  these  judges 
thought  to  have  been  most  applauded  was  declared 
the  successful  candidate.  The  different  com|)eti- 
tors  for  a  vacant  place  offered  themselves  upon  their 
own  judgment,"  probably  always  from  the  i>6d,  to 
which  the  councillor  whose  place  was  vacant  bad 
belonged ;  and  as  the  office  was  for  life,  and  there- 
fore only  one  vacancy  could  (in  ordinary  cases)  hap- 
pen at  a  time,  the  attention  of  the  whole  state  would 
be  fixed  on  the  choice  of  the  electors.  The  olBcfl 
of  a  councillor,  however,  was  not  only  for  life,  but 
also  irresponsible,"  as  if  a  previous  reputation  and 
the  near  approach  of  death  were  considered  a  suf- 
ficient guarantee  for  integrity  and  moderation.  But 
the  councillors  did  not  always  prove  so,  for  Aristo- 
tle" tells  us  that  the  memlwrs  of  the  yepovaia  re- 
ceived bribes,  and  frequently  showed  partiality  in 
their  decisions. 
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The  rur.otioDS  or  the  councillors  were  partly  de- 
itynatjvc,  partly  judicial,  and  partly  execative.  In 
the  iischarge  of  the  first  they  prepared  measures 
and  [iBssed  preliminary  decrees,'  which  were  to  be 
^d  brl'ore  the  popular  assembly,  so  that  the  impur- 
tant  privilege  of  initiating  all  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment 3r  laws  was  vest»l  in  them.  Aa  a  criminal 
eourt  they  could  punish  with  death  and  civil  degra- 
dation {uTifiia'),  and  that,  too,  without  being  restrain- 
ed by  any  code  of  written  laws,'  for  which  national 
ieeling  and  recognised  usages  would  form  a  suffi- 
cient substitute.  They  also  appear  to  have  exercised, 
Ute  the  Areiopagus  at  Athens,  a  general  superin- 
tendence and  inspection  over  the  lives  and  manners 
of  the  citizens  {arbilri  el  magittri  diadpliiue  pub- 
iteo*),  and  probably  were  allowed  "  a  kind  of  patri- 
ircbal  authority  to  enforce  the  observance  of  ancient 
asage  and  discipline."*  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to 
define  with  exactness  the  original  extent  of  their 
functions,  especially  as  respects  the  last-mentioned 
duty,  since  the  ephors  not  only  encroached  upon  the 
prerogatives  of  the  king  and  council,  but  also  pos- 
sessed, in  very  early  times,  a  censorial  power,  and 
were  not  likely  to  permit  any  diminution  of  its  extent. 

III.  The  iKKkriala,  or  Atsembly  of  Spartan  Freemen 
This  assembly  possessed,  in  theory  at  least,  the  su- 
preme authority  in  all  matters  affecting  the  general 
interests  of  the  state.  Its  original  position  at  Sparta 
is  shortly  explained  by  a  rhetra  or  ordinance  of  Ly- 
curgus,  which,  in  the  form  of  an  oracle,  exhibits 
the  principal  features  of  the  Spartan  polity :  "Build 
a  temple,"  says  the  Pythian  god,  "to  Hellanian 
Zeus  and  Hellanian  Athena ;  divide  the  tribes,  and 
institute  thirty  obas ;  appoint  a  council  with  its 
nrinces  ;  call  an  assembly  (airrXXaCnv)  between 
Babyca  and  Knakion,  then  make  a  motion  and  de- 
part ;  and  let  there  be  a  right  of  decision  and  power 
to  the  people"  ((5u^  6e  mpidv  ^/uv  kcI  KpaTOt*). 

By  this  ordinance  full  power  was  given  to  the 
people  to  adopt  or  reject  whatever  was  proposed  to 
them  by  the  king  and  other  magistrates.  It  was, 
however,  found  necessary  to  define  this  power 
more  exactly,  and  the  following  clause,  ascribed  to 
the  kings  Theopompus  and  Polydorus,  was  added 
to  the  original  rhetra :  '*  but  if  the  people  should 
follow  a  crooked  opinion,  the  elders  and  the  princes 
shall  withdraw"  (Touf  Tpeattryevcac  kiu  ipxayira^ 
ajroaraT^pac  iitev),  Plutarch'  interprets  these  words 
to  mean,  "  That  in  case  the  people  do  not  either  re- 
ject or  approve  in  toto  a  measure  proposed  to  them, 
the  kings  and  councillors  should  dissolve  the  as- 
sembly, and  declare  the  proposed  decree  to  be  in- 
valid." According  to  this  interpretation,  which  is 
confirmed  by  8on>e  verses  in  the  Eunomia  of  Tyr- 
teus,  the  assembly  was  not  competent  to  originate 
any  measures,  but  only  to  pass  or  reject,  without 
modification,  the  laws  and  decrees  proposed  by  the 
proper  authorities :  a  limitation  of  its  power,  which 
almost  determined  the  character  of  the  Spartan 
constltdtion,  and  justifies  the  words  of  Demosthenes, 
who  observed,'  that  the  ytpovaia  at  Sparta  was  in 
many  respects  supreme :  Acfrtrrfr^f  iari  rCni  voM&v. 
All  citizens  above  the  age  of  thirty,  who  were  not 
labouring  under  any  loss  of  franchise,  were  admiss- 
ible to  the  general  assembly,  or  airt^Aa,"  as  it  was 
called  in  the  old  Spartan  dialect ;  but  no  one  except 
public  magistrates,  and  chiefly  the  ephnrs  and  kings, 
•ddi  essed  the  people  without  being  specially  called 
upi.r.''  The  same  public  functionaries  also  put  the 
qaestioii  to  the  vote."  Hence,  as  the  magistrates 
•nly  (ra  TeXrt  or  iipx"')  were  the  leaders  and  speak- 
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era  of  the  assembly,  decrees  ot  the  whol  i  pecpk 
are  often  spoken  of  as  the  decision  of  the  autburi- 
ties  only,  especially  in  matters  relating  to  foreiga 
affairs.  The  intimate  connexion  of  the  ephors  n  ttk 
the  assembly  is  shown  by  a  phrase  of  very  freqiirat 
occurrence  in  decrees  (idoie  roic  i^poi^  xai  rj  U- 
K^^if).  The  method  of  voting  was  by  acclama- 
tion ;  the  place  of  meeting  bietweea  the  brook 
Knakion  and  the  bridge  Babyca,  to  the  west  of  th« 
city,  and  enclosed.*  The  regular  assembliea  wers 
held  every  full  moon ;  and  on  occasions  of  emer- 
gency, extraordinary  meetings  were  convened.' 

The  whole  people  alone  could  pr.tclaim  "a  war, 
conclude  a  peace,  enter  into  an  armistice  for  any 
length  of  time ;  and  all  negotiations  with  foreiga 
states,  though  conducted  by  the  kings  and  ephors, 
could  be  ratified  by  the  same  authority  only."  With 
regard  to  domestic  afiairs,  the  highest  offices,  such 
as  magistracies  and  priesthoods,  were  filled  "  by  tho 
votes  of  the  people ;  a  disputed  succession  to  th<i 
throne  was  decided  upon  by  them ;  changes  in  the 
constitution  were  proposed  and  explain^,  and  all 
new  laws,  after  a  previous  decree  in  the  senate, 
were  confirmed  by  them."*  It  appears,  therefore,  to 
use  the  words  of  MiiUer,  that  the  popular  assembly 
really  possessed  the  supreme  political  and  legislative 
authority  at  Sparta,  but  it  was  so  hampered  and 
checked  by  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  that  it 
could  only  exert  its  authority  within  certain  pre- 
scribed limits,  so  that  the  government  of  the  state 
is  oiten  spoken  of  as  an  aristocracy. 

Besides  the  iiucXpala  which  we  have  just  described, 
we  read  in  later  times  of  another,  called  th(!  small 
assembly,*  which  appears  to  have  been  convened  on 
occasions  of  emergency,  or  which  were  not  of  sut 
ficient  importance  to  require  the  decision  of  th« 
entire  body  of  citizens.  This  more  select  assembly 
was  probably  composed  of  the  S/iotoi,  or  superoi 
citizens,  or  of  some  class  enjoying  a  similar  prece- 
dence, together  with  some  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
state  {vid.  Eccletoi)  ;  and  if,  as  appears  to  have  been 
the  case,  it  was  convened  more  frequently  than  the 
greater  assembly,  it  is  evident  that  an  additional 
restraint  was  thus  laid  upon  the  power  of  the  lat- 
ter,* the  functions  of  which  must  have  olXen  been 
superseded  by  it* 

The  preceding  remarks  will  enable  us  to  decide  a 
question  which  has  been  raised,  What  was  the  real 
nature  of  the  constitution  of  Sparta  t  Trom  the  ex- 
pressions of  Greek  writers,  every  one  would  at  once 
answer  that  it  was  aristocratic  ;  but  it  has  been 
asserted  that  the  aristocracy  at  Sparta  was  an  aris- 
tocracy of  conques^  in  which  the  conquering  people, 
or  Dorians,  stood  towards  the  conquered,  or  Achai- 
ans,  in  the  relation  of  nobles  to  commons,  and  that 
it  was  principally  in  this  sense  that  the  constitution 
of  Sparta  was  so  completely  anti-popular  or  oligar- 
chical.' Now  this,  indeed,  is  true  ;  but  it  seems  no 
less  true  that  the  Spartan  government  would  have 
been  equally  called  an  oligarchy  or  aristocracy  even 
if  there  had  been  no  subject  class  at  all,  on  account 
of  the  disposition  and  administration  of  the  sover- 
eign power  within  the  Spartan  body  alone.  Tba 
fact  is,  that,  in  theory  at  least,  the  Spartan  consti* 
tution,  as  settled  by  Lycurgus,  was  a  decided  de- 
mocracy, with  two  hereditary  officers,  the  generals  of 
the  commonwealth,  at  its  head ;  but  in  practice  (at 
least  before  the  encroachment  of  the  ephors)  it  was 
a  limited  aristocracy ,  that  is,  it  worked  as  if  the 
supreme  authority  was  settled  in  the  hands  of  a 
minority.  The  principal  circumstances  which  jus- 
tify us  in  considering  it  as  such  are  briefly  "the 
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lestrauta  imposed  upon  the  assembly,  the  extensive 
powers  of  the  councillors,  their  election  for  life, 
their  irresponsibility,  the  absence  of  written  laws, 
of  paid  offices,  of  offices  determined  by  lot,"  and 
other  things  thought  by  the  Greeks  characteristic 
of  a  democracy.  Iiidependent  of  which,  we  must 
temember  that  Sparta  was  at  the  head  of  the  uli- 
garehioil  interest  in  Greece,  and  always  supported, 
■s  at  Gorcyra  and  Argos,  the  oligarchical  party  in 
opposition  to  the  democratic,  which  was  aided  by 
Atbens.  In  fact,  Dr.  Arnold  himself  observes,  that 
jren  in  the  relations  of  the  conquering  people  among 
themaeWes,  the  constitution  was  far  less  popular 
than  at  Athens.  We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind 
that  the  constitution,  as  settled  by  Lycurgus,  was 
completely  altered  in  character  by  the  usurpation 
of  the  ephors.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  the 
case,  that  Plato*  doubted  whether  the  government 
at  Sparta  might  not  be  called  a  "  tyranny,"  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extensive  powers  of  the  ephoralty, 
though  it  was  as  much  like  a  democracy  as  any 
form  of  government  could  well  be ;  and  yet,  he  adds, 
not  to  call  it  an  aristocracy  (i.  e.,  a  government  of 
the  iptoToi)  is  quite  absurd.  Moreover,  Aristotle,* 
when  he  enumerates  the  reasons  why  the  Spartan 
government  was  called  an  oligarchy,  makes  no 
mention  of  the  relations  between  the  Spartans  and 
their  conquered  subjects,  but  observes  that  it  re- 
ceived this  name  because  it  had  many  oligarchical 
institutions,  such  as  that  none  of  the  magistrates 
were  choser.  by  lot ;  that  a  few  persons  were  com- 
petent to  inflict  banishment  and  death. 

Perhaps  the  shortest  and  most  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  Sparta  is  contained  in  the 
following  observations  of  Aristotle  :*  Some  affirm 
that  the  best  form  of  government  is  one  mixed  of 
;ill  the  forms,  wherefore  they  praise  the  Spartan 
constitution ;  for  some  say  that  it  is  composed  of 
an  oligarchy,  and  a  monarchy,  and  a  democracy  : 
a  monarchy  on  account  of  the  kings,  an  oligarchy 
on  account  of  the  councillors,  and  a  democracy  on 
account  of  the  ephors ;  but  others  say  that  the 
ephoralty  is  a  "tyranny,"  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  public  tables  and  the  regulations  of  daily 
life  are  of  a  democratic  tendency. 

GERRA.    (Vid.  Ecclksia,  p.  385.) 

'6ETEIUM  (yvTetov),  also  called  Gethym  (7^- 
ov),  a  plant  to  be  referred  to  the  genus  Allium,  or 
Garlic,  but  the  particular  species  of  which  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  determined.* 

•OETHYLLIS  (yifivXMt),  most  probably  the 
aame  as  the  preceding. 

*GEUM,  the  herb  Avens  or  Bennet,  the  Can/o- 
fkyllata  vulgaris,  L.  The  French  term  is  Btnoite, 
the  German  Benedietmtrz.  It  grows  in  shady, 
woody  grounds.  The  root  is  bitter  and  aromatic, 
and  was  prescribed  by  the  ancient  physicians  not 
only  in  aaections  of  the  breast  and  side,  but  also  in 
oasea  of  dyspepsy.* 

•GINGIiyiUM  (ytyyWtov),  according  to  Knellius 
aiid  Stephens,  a  species  of  Chervil.  This  opinion, 
however,  is  controverted  by  Matthiolus  and  Bauhm. 
Adams  makes  it  the  Daucus  Gingidium,  a  variety 
of  the  Dotietu  Carota,  or  wild  Carrot.* 

•OINNUS  or  HINNUS  (yivvot,  Ivvot).  "  Buflbn 
femarks,  that  Aristotle  applies  the  term  yiwoc  in 
two  senses :  first,  to  denote  an  imperfect  animal, 
proceeding  sometimes  from  the  horse  and  ass ;  and, 
secondly,  to  signify  the  particular  production  of  the 
great  mule  and  the  mare.  Aristotle,  therefore,  was 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  mule  can  sometimes 
propagate  its  species."' 
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*GITH  or  GIT,  the  seed  of  the  Helanthion  at 
Pepper- wort,  the  Nigella  sativa.  It  was  employed  by 
the  ancients  as  a  condiment.   {Vid.  MsLiiNTHitrM.) 

GLADIATOTIES  (./imo/iaxot)  were  men  who 
fought  with  swords  in  the  amphitheatre  and  other 
places  for  the  amusement  of  .he  Roman  people 
{Gladiator  at,  qui  in  arena,  populo  neetante,  pugna- 
vil*).  They  are  said  to  have  been  first  exhibit^  b^ 
the  Etrurians,  and  to  have  had  their  origin  from  the 
custom  of  killing  slaves  and  captives  at  the  funeral 
pyres  of  the  deceased.*  {Vid.  Bdstdh,  Funus,  p. 
460.)  A  show  of  gladiators  was  called  munus,  and 
the  person  who  exhibited  (edebal)  it,  editor,  munertr 
lor,  or  domimu,  who  was  honoured  during  the  day 
of  exhibition,  if  a  private  person,  with  the  official 
signs  of  a  magistrate.* 

Gladiators  were  first  exhibited  at  Rome  in  B.C. 
264,  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  by  Marcus  and  Decimus 
Brutus,  at  the  funeral  of  their  father.*  They  were 
at  first  confined  to  public  funerals,  but  afterward 
fought  at  the  funerals  of  most  persons  of  conse- 
quence, and  even  at  those  of  women.'  Private 
persons  sometimes  left  a  sum  of  money  in  their 
will  to  pay  the  expenses  of  such  an  exhibition  at 
their  funerals.'  Combats  of  gladiators  were  also 
exhibited  at  entertainments,*  and  especially  at  pub- 
lic festivals  by  the  sdiles  and  other  magistrates, 
who  sometimes  exhibited  immense  numbers  with 
the  view  of  pleasing  the  people.'  {Vid.  ^Ediles,  p. 
25.)  Under  the  Empire,  the  passion  of  the  Romans 
for  this  amusement  rose  to  its  greatest  height,  and 
the  number  of  gladiators  who  fought  on  some  occa 
sions  appears  almost  incredible.  After  Trajan's 
triumph  over  the  Dacians,  there  were  more  than 
10,000  exhibited." 

Gladiators  consisted  either  of  captives,"  slaves.'* 
and  condemned  malefactors,  or  of  freebom  citizens 
who  fought  voluntarily.  Of  those  who  were  con- 
demned, some  were  said  to  be  condemned  ad  gladi- 
um,  in  which  case  they  were  obliged  to  be  killed  at 
least  within  a  year;  and  others  ad  ludum,  who 
might  obtain  their  discharge  at  the  end  of  three 
years."  Freemen,  who  became  gladiators  for  hire, 
were  called  auctorati,"  and  their  hire  auctoramentum 
or  gladialorium."  They  also  took  an  oath  on 
entering  upon  the  service,  which  is  preserved  by 
Petronius  :'*  "  In  verba  Eumolpi  taeramentum  juror 
vimui,  uri,  vineiri,  verberari,  ferroque  necari,  et  quie- 
quid  aliud  Eumolpui  jusiittet,  tamquam  legUimt 
gladiatorei  domino  corpora  animasque  religiosisiimt 
addicinuu.""  Even  under  the  Republic  freebora 
citizens  fought  as  gladiators,"  but  they  appear  to 
have  belonged  only  to  the  lower  orders.  Under  the 
Empire,  however,  both  knights  and  senators  fought 
in  the  arena,"  and  even  women  ;**  which  practice 
was  at  length  forbidden  in  the  time  of  Severus.*' 

Gladiators  were  kept  in  schools  {ludi),  where  they 
'  were   trained   by   persons  called    lanislcc.**    The 
I  whole  body  of  gladiators  under  one  lanista  was  fre- 
quently called  familia."    They  sometimes  were  the 
property  of  the  lanistae,  who  let  them  out  to  per- 
[  sons  who  wished  to  exhibit  a  show  of  gladiators  ; 
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Sit  tt  other  times  belonged  to  citizens,  who  kept 
them  Tor  the  purpose  or  exhibition,  and  engaged  la- 
Diats  to  instruct  them.  Thus  we  read  of  the  Indus 
^knilios  at  Rome,'  and  of  Ctesar's  ludus  at  Capua.* 
The  superintendence  of  the  ludi,  which  belonged  to 
the  emperors,  was  intrusted  to  c.  person  of  high 
rank,  called  curator  or  procurator.*  The  gladiators 
fought  in  these  Indi  with  wooden  swords,  called 
Tude*.*  Great  attention  was  paid  tc  their  diet,  in 
order  to  increase  the  strength  of  their  bodies, 
whence  Cicero''  speaks  of  "  eladiatona  totiut  corpo- 
ra JirmiUu."  They  were  fed  with  nourishing  food, 
called  gladiator ji  sagina*  A  great  number  of  glad- 
iators were  trained  at  Ravenna,  oa  account  of  the 
salubrity  of  the  place.' 

Gladiators  were  sometimes  exhibited  at  the  fu- 
neral pyre,  and  sometimes  in  the  Forum,  but  more 
firequently  in  the  amphitheatre.  (Fii.  Amphithea- 
TKOic.)  The  person  who  was  to  exhibit  a  show  of 
Radiators  published,  some  days  before  the  exhibi- 
tion, bills  {libelli)  containing  the  number  and  some- 
times the  names  of  those  who  were  to  fight.*  When 
the  day  came,  they  were  led  along  the  arena  in  pro- 
cession, and  matched  by  pairs  ;*  and  their  swords 
were  examined  by  the  editor  to  see  if  they  were 
sufficiently  sharp.'*  At  first  there  wis  a  kind  of 
sham  battle,  called  pralutio,  in  which  they  fought 
with  wooden  swords  or  the  like,"  ard  ailerward,  at 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  real  battle  began. 
When  a  gladiator  was  wounded,  the  people  cAled 
out  habet  or  hoe  haiet ;  and  the  one  who  was  van- 
quished lowered  his  arms  in  token  of  submission. 
His  fate,  however,  depended  upon  the  people,  who 
pressed  down  their  thumbs  if  they  wished  him  to  be 
saved,  but  turned  them  up  if  they  wished  him  to  be 
killed,'*  and  ordered  him  to  receive  the  sword  (fcr- 
ntin  rceipere),  which  gladiators  usually  did  with  the 
greatest  finnness."  If  the  life  of  a  vanquished  glad- 
iator was  spared,  he  obtained  his  discharge  for  that 
day,  which  was  called  miatio  ,-'*  and  hence,  in  an  ex- 
hibition of  gladiators  tine  mitsione,"  the  lives  of  the 
conquered  were  never  spared.  This  kind  of  exhi- 
bition, however,  was  forbidden  by  Augustus." 

Palms  were  usually  given  to  the  victorious  gladi- 
ators ;'''  and  hence  a  gladiator  who  had  frequently 
conquered  is  called  "  plurimarum  ptUtnarum  gladia- 
tor;"" money  also  was  sometimes  given."  Old 
gladiators,  and  sometimes  those  who  had  only  fought 
for  a  short  time,  were  discharged  from  the  service 
by  the  editor  at  the  request  of  the  people,  who  pre- 
sented each  of  them  with  a  rudis  or  wooden  sword, 
whence  Uiose  who  were  discharged  were  called 
Rudiarii.**  If  a  person  was  free  before  he  entered 
the  Indus,  he  became,  on  his  discharge,  free  again  ; 
and  if  he  bad  been  a  slave,  he  returned  to  the  same 
condition  again.  A  man,  "however,  who  had  been 
a  gladiator,  was  always  considered  to  have  dis- 
graced himself,  and,  consequently,  it  appears  that 
he  could  not  obtain  the  equestrian  rank  if  he  after- 
ward acquired  sufficient  property  to  entitle  him  to 
it  -,*'  and  a  slave  who  had  been  sent  into  a  hidus, 
and  there  manumitted  either  by  his  then  owner  or 
another  owner,  merely  acquired  the  status  of  a  per- 
egrinus  dediticius.**    ( Vid.  Dkditicii.) 

1.  (Hot.,  de  Art.  Poet.,  31.)—%.  {Cm.,  BhU.  Cit.,  i.,  M.)— S- 
ITldt.,  Ann.,  xi.,  J3.— Id.  ib.,  xiii.,  B. — Su«t..  Cal.,  *7. — Oru- 
Inr,  Inicript.,  p.  489.)— 4.  (Snet.,  Ctl..  39,  54.)  — 8.  (Phil., 
H.  I}.)— 41.  (TMit.,  Hirt.,  ii.,  88.)— 7.  (Strabo,  t.,  p.  313.)— 8. 
(Cu.  «d  Fan.,  ii.,  8.— Suet.,  Jnl.,  K. )— 9.  (Hot.,  St.,  I.,  Tii., 
■).)- la  (Dion  Cm».,  Irriii.,  3.— Snct.,  Tit.,  11.  —  Liptiiu,  Ex- 
eon.  »d  Tie,  Ant.,  iii.,  37.)— 11.  (Cic.,  D«  Ormt.,  ii.,  78,  80.— 
Chid,  A.  A.,  iii.,  915.— Senee.,  Epiit.,  117.)  —  U.  (Ilor.,  Epiit., 
I,  XTiil.,  69.— Jut.,  iii.,  3«.)— 13.  (Cic.  Tmc,  li.,  17.— Id.,  Pro 
l<  «t.,  37.— Id.,  Pro  Mil..  S4.)  —  14.  (Mart.,  XII.,  ixix.,  7.)— IS. 
(Lit.,  xU.,  SO.)— 18.  (Sq«.  .  Oot.v.,  49.)  — 17.  (Soet.,  C»l.,  S».) 
—18.  (Cie.,  Pro  Row.  Anin  .  8.)  — 19.  (Jut.,  Tii.,  S43.— Suet., 
Child..  SI.)  —  10.  (Cic  Phil ,  •<•,  St.  —  Hor.,  EpJM.,  I.,  i.,  S.— 
■ntt.,  V^.,  7.  —  Qiiat  L  » ;  —11.  (Quint..  1.  e.)-V.  (Oiiu, 
i.It.) 
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Shows  of  giidiitors  were  abolished  by  Coottar. 
tine,'  but  appear,  notwithstanding,  to  have  been 
generally  exhibited  till  the  time  of  Honotiiis,  bj 
whom  they  were  finally  suppressed.* 

Gladiators  were  divided  into  different  classes, 
according  to  their  arms  and  different  mode  of  fight- 
ing, or  other  circumstances.  The  name  of  the  most 
important  of  these  classes  is  given  in  alphabetical 
order: 

Andaiaia?  wore  helmets  without  any  apertur* 
for  the  eyes,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  fight  blind 
fold,  and  thus  excite  the  mirth  of  the  spectators 
Some  modem  writers  say  that  they  fought  on  hor8» 
back,  but  this  is  denied  by  Orelli.* 

Ca/<rvant  was  the  name  given  to  gladiators  whea 
they  did  not  fight  in  pairs,  but  when  several  lougfat 
together.* 

Dimaeheri  appear  to  have  been  so  called,  because 
they  fought  with  two  swords.* 

Equitet  were  those  who  fought  on  liorsebacK.' 

Esiedarii  fought  from  chariots  like  the  Gauls  and 
Britons.  (Ktd.  Essbdi.)  They  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  inscriptions.* 

FitcaU*  were  those,  under  the  Empire,  who  were 
trained  and  supported  from  the  fiscus.' 

Hoj^omachi  appear  to  have  been  those  who  fought 
in  a  complete  suit  of  armour."  Lipsius  considers 
them  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Samnites,  and 
that  this  name  was  disused  under  the  emperors,  and 
hoplomachi  substituted  for  it. 

Laqutalora  were  those  who  used  £  noose  to  catch 
their  adversaries." 

Meridiani  were  those  who  foa^t  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  after  combats  with  wdd  beasts  had  ta- 
ken place  in  the  morning.  These  gladiators  isen 
very  slightly  armed." 

Mirmillotut  are  said  to  have  been  so  called  from 
their  having  the  image  of  a  fish  (mormyr,  /lopfiifoi) 
on  their  helmets.'*  Their  arms  were  like  those  of 
the  Gauls,  whence  we  find  that  they  were  also  caH- 
ed  Galli.  They  were  usually  matched  with  the  n- 
tiarii  or  Thracians.'* 

Ordinarii  was  the  name  applied  to  all  the  reguln 
gladiators,  who  fought  in  pairs,  in  the  ordioaiy 
way.'* 

Postulaiidi  were  such  as  were  demanded  by  the 
people  from  the  editor,  in  addition  to  those  who 
were  exhibited.'* 

Protocatora  fought  with  the  Samnites,"  but  we 
do  not  know  anything  respecting  them  except  their 
name.  They  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions.'*  The 
irpodoKUTup  mentioned  by  Artemidorus"  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  the  provocator. 

Retiarii  carried  only  a  three-pointed  lance,  called 
trident  or  futeina  {md.  Fosoini),  and  a  net  (rettX 
which  they  endeavoured  to  throw  over  their  adver- 
saries, and  then  to  attack  them  with  the  fuscina 
while  they  were  entangled.  The  retiarius  was  dress- 
ed in  a  short  tunic,  and  wore  nothing  on  his  head. 
If  he  missed  his  aim  in  throwing  the  net,  he  betook 
himself  to  flight,  and  endeavoured  to  prepare  hit 
net  for  a  second  cast,  while  bis  adversary  followed 
round  the  arena  in  order  to  kill  him  before  he  could 
make  a  second  attempt.  His  adversary  was  csi.>- 
ally  a  secutor  or  a  mirmillo.**    In  the  following 


1.  (C!od.  11,  tit. «.)— 1.  (Thoodoret,  Hitt.  Eoole*.,  t.,  «.)— 
3.  (Cic.  Kd  F«iD.,  Tii.,  10.)  — 4.  (In»cr.,  1977.)  — ».  (Suet.,  Oo- 
UT.,  49.—"  GragUim  dimictntea :"  Cal.,  SO.)  —  6.  ( Anamidor., 
ii.,  3S.-0n>Ui,  GiKsr.,  $584.)-7.  (OreUi,  S977, 2969.>-8.  (Orel 
li,  S9e«,  1584,  *c.)  —  ».  (Capitol.,  Goid.,  iii.,  SS.)  —  10.  (gnat , 
Cal.,  39.  — Martial,  Tiii.,  74.  — Oralli.  S9«.)  — II.  (laid  ,  iriii., 
98.)— 12.  (Smuc.,  Eniat.,  7.— Suet.,  Gland.,  34.  —  Oralli,  S987  ) 
- 13.  (Featua,  a.  t.  Ratiario.)- 14.  (Cic,  Phi).,  iii.,  IS.— U.  ih, 
Tii.,  «.— Jut..  Tiii.,SOO.— Suot.,  Cal.,  S3.— OrelU,  3984,  ISW.)- 
IS.  (Senae.,  Epiat.,  7.— SuaU,  OctaT.,  49.  —  Id .,  C«l.,  M.)  —  It. 
(Same.,  I.  c.)— 17.  (Cic,  Pro  Sext.  64.)  — 18  (Oiclli,  1M8.)— 
U.  (ii.,  SI.)— ID.  (Jut-  Sat.,  ii.,  143.— Id.  ib.,  Tii) ,  M^-ltut . 
Cal.,  SO.-U.,  CUnd.,  a4.-OnUi,  1578.) 
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wuo  lent,  taken  from  WinckelnuuiD,*  a  combat  ia 
i«|R«eeiited  between  a  retiarioa  and  a  minnillo ;  the 


ftitner  has  thuwn  his  net  over  the  head  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  is  proceeding  to  attack  him  with  the  fiuci- 
na.    The  lanista  stands  behind  the  retiarius. 

SamniUt  were  so  called  because  they  were  armed 
ia  the  same  way  as  that  people,  and  were  particular- 
^  distinguished  by  the  oblong  laUitm.* 

SeerUoret  are  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  ao 
called,  because  the  secutor,  in  bis  combat  with  the 
retiarius,  ptu^ued  the  latter  when  he  failed  in  secu- 
ring him  by  his  neL  Other  writers  think  that  they 
were  the  same  as  the  tupponlitii,  mentioned  by 
Martial,*  who  were  gladiators  substituted  in  the 
place  of  those  who  were  wearied  or  were  killed.* 
If  the  old  redding  in  a  letter  of  Cicero's*  is  correct, 
Julio*  Cesar  had  no  less  than  MO  secutores  in  his 
Indiu  at  Capua ;  but  it  appears  probable  that  we 
Might  to  read  fCKlorum  instead  of  fecttfonun. 

Suppotuitii.     (,Vid.  Seaoaru.) 

Tiraee*  or  Threeu  were  armed,  like  the  Thra- 
•iaps,  with  a  round  shield  or  buckler,*  and  a  short 


iw  ird  or  dagger  {tiea'),  which  is  called  falx  nifm* 


by  Juvenal.*  They  were  usually  ntaUdieif,  m  •» 
ready  stated,  with  the  mirmillones.  llie  preceding 
woodcut,  taken  from  Winckelmann,*  represents  a 
combat  between  two  Thracians.  A  lanista  ftands 
behind  each. 

Paintings  of  gladiatorial  combats,  as  well  as  ol 
the  other  sports  of  the  amphitheatre,  were  favourite 
subjects  with  the  Roman  artists.'  Several  statues 
of  gladiators  have  come  down  to  us,  which  are  high 
ly  admired  as  works  of  art :  of  these,  the  most  cele- 
brated ia  the  gladiator  of  the  Borghese  collection, 
now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  dying 
gladiator,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  Capitoline  Museum. 
Gladiatorial  combats  are  represented  in  the  bas-i«- 
liefs  on  the  tomb  of  Scaurus  at  Pompeii,  and  illus- 
trate in  many  particulars  the  brief  account  which 
has  been  given  in  this  article  of  the  several  classes 
of  gladiators.  These  bas-reliefs  are  represented  in 
the  following  woodcuts  from  Mazois.*  The  fisuras 
are  made  of  stucco,  and  appear  to  have  been  mb'Uii 
ed  separately,  and  attached  to  the  plaster  by  pegs 
of  bronze  or  iron.  In  various  parts  of  the  frieze  are 
written  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  gladia- 
tors belonged,  and  also  the  names  of  the  gUdiators 
themselves,  and  the  number  of  their  victories.  The 
first  pair  of  gladiators  on  the  left  ha  d  represents  an 
equestrian  combat.  Both  wear  helmets  w  ith  vlurs, 
which  cover  the  whole  face,  and  are  armed  with 
spears  and  round  bucklers.  In  the  second  pair,  the 
gladiator  on  the  left  has  been  wounded ;  he  has  let 
fall  his  shield,  and  is  imploring  the  mercy  of  the 
people  by  raising  his  hand  towards  them.  His  an- 
tagonist stands  behind  him,  waiting  the  signal  of  the 
people.  Like  all  the  other  gladiators  represented 
on  the  frieze,  they  wear  the  nMigaculum,  or  short 
apron  fixed  above  the  hips.  The  one  on  the  left 
appears  to  be  a  mirmiUo,  and  the  one  on  the  right, 
with  an  oblong  shield  {scutum),  a  Samnite.  The 
third  pair  consists  of  a  Thracian  and  a  minnillo,  the 
latter  of  whom  is  defeated.  The  fourih  group  con- 
sists of  four  figures ;  two  are  secutort^  and  two  re- 
tiarii.  The  secutor  on  his  knee  appeais^to  have 
been  defeated  by  the  retiarius  behind  him,  but  4* 
the  fnscina  is  not  adapted  for  producing  certain 
death,  the  other  secntor  is  called  upon  to  do  it. 
The  retiarius  in  the  distance  is  probably  destined  to 
fight  in  his  turn  with  the  surviving  secutor.  Tkt 
last  group  consists  of  a  minnillo  and  a  Samnit* 
the  latter  is  defeated. 


In  the  next  woodcut  two  combats  are  represent- 1  ed.    In  the  firat  a  Samnite  has  been  oonqiierad 


HlBa.  la«l.,  pi.  I«r.)— t.  (Lit.,  ix., 40.— Cic,  Pro  Sol.,  M.) 
.)-- 4.  (8«»l.,  ~  "    "     ■  ■'  ■  •  •  ■•• 

4h.  U.i—t.  ir«Mii*.  ■ 


i.  <T.,  M.)-4.  (SaM.,  Cal~  80.-JVT.,  riii.,  llO.)-«.  (td  Att., 

"     ~  T.  Thiaon.)— T.  (S«t.,  CaL,  n.) 


I.  (Tiii.,  Ml.)— t.  (I.  c.)— ».  (PliB.,  H.  N.,  hit.,  tl.  —  Ctf 
tol.,  Oonl.,  >.- VmiM.,  Cuin.,  18  )  —4.  (Foiup.,  i.,  )>l.  tt ) 
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bf  k  fflinvOlo ;  the  former  is  holding  up  his  hand  to 

the  people  to  imploro  mercy,  while  the  latter  appa- 
rectly  wishes  to  become  his  enemy's  executioner 
hefore  receiving  the  signal  from  the  people,  but  the 
lanista  holds  him  back.  In  the  other  combat  a 
mirmillo  is  mortally  wounded  by  a  Samnite. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  right  arm  of  every 
figure  is  protected  by  armour,  which  the  left  does 
not  require,  on  account  of  the  shield.'  ( Vid.  Besti- 
Rii,  Venatio.) 

♦GLAiyiOLUS  (Jiiptov  and  <^(rfdvtov).  Corn-flag 
or  Sword-grass.  Gaza,  in  his  version  of  Theophras- 
tus,  renders  the  Greek  term  by  entis.  The  people  of 
Zante  call  it,  at  the  present  day,  /typioieoKopot ;  Uie 
rest  of  the  modem  Greeks,  awaSdKvprov.  Sibthorp 
found  a  variety,  which  he  names  G.  triphyUus.  The 
botanical  name  for  the  Gladiolus  of  the  ancients  is 
G.  commani*  ur  vulgaris.  This  is  found  in  the 
fields  of  the  iEgean  islands  at  the  beginning  of 
spring.* 

GllA.DinS  (fi'^r,  pocl.  uop,  i^ayavov),  a  Sword 
or  Glaive,  by  the  Latin  poets  called  enti*.  The  an- 
cient sword  had  generally  a  straight,  two-edged 
Made  (u^^^icrf*),  rather  broad,  and  nearly  of  equal 
width  from  hilt  to  point.  Gladiators,  however,  used 
a  sword  which  was  curved  like  a  ciraiter.*  In 
times  of  the  remotest  antiquity  swords  were  made 
of  bronze,  but  allerward  of  iron.*  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  wore  them  on  the  left  side  (vid.  p.  93; 
woodcut,  p.  697*),  so  as  to  draw  them  oat  of  the 
sheath  (vagina,  KoXeo^)  by  passing  the  right  band  in 
front  of  the  body  to  take  hold  of  the  hilt  with  the 
thumb  next  to  the  blade.  Hence  .lEschylus  dis- 
tinguishes the  army  of  Xerxes  by  the  denomination 
of  fiaxatpoi^opov  Idva^,''  alluding  to  the  obvious  dif- 
ference In  their  appearance  in  consequence  of  the 
use  of  the  Acinacks  instead  of  the  sword. 

The  early  Greeks  used  a  very  short  sword.  ( VH. 
woodcut,  p.  94.)  Iphicrates,  who  made  various 
iuiprovcments  in  armour  about  400  B.C.,  doubled 
its  length,*  so  that  an  iron  sword  found  in  a  tomb 
at  Athens,  and  represented  by  Dodwell,*  was  two 
CbM  five  inches  long,  including  the  handle,  which 
'was  also  of  iron.  The  Roman  sword,  as  was  the 
case  also  witli  their  other  offensive  weapons,  was 
larger,  heavier,  and  more  formidable  than  the 
Greek.'*  Its  length  gave  occasion  to  the  joke  of 
Lontulus  upon  his  son-in-law,  who  was  of  very  low 
stature,  "  Who  tied  my  son-in-law  to  his  sword  1"" 
To  this  Roman  sword  the  Greeks  applied  the  term 
annBri,"  which  was  the  name  of  a  piece  of  wood  of 
the  same  form  used  in  weaving.  (V»rf.  Tela.)  The 
British  glaive  was  still  larger  than  the  Roman.'*  In 
a  monument  found  in  London,  and  preserved  at  0.K- 
ford,  the  glaive  is  represented  between  three  and 
four  feet  long.'* 

The  principal  ornament  of  the  sword  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  hilt.'*     (Vid.  Cipdlds.) 

Gladius  was  sometimes  used  in  a  wide  sense,  so 
as  to  include  Pooio." 

GLANDES.    (VkI.  Fonda.) 

*GLANS.  "This  term,"  observes  Martyn, 
"  seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  Romans  in  the 
same  sense  that  we  employ  the  word  Matt,  name- 
ly, to  indicate  the  fruit  of  the  beech,  oak,  or  other 
forest-trees.  Thus  the  fruit  of  the  beech  is  called 
giant  by  Pliny,  'frgi  giant,  nuclei  limilit.'  But, 
strictly  speaking,  it  means  only  such  fruits  as  con- 

1.  (Lipiiiu,  SatnraaJia.)— 3.  (Dioteor.,  jr.,  30,  SS.  — Theo- 
fkrmM.,  H.  P.,  m.,  II.— Billerbeck,  Flan  Cluiica,  p.  13.)— 3. 
(Bom.,  I!.,  1.,  256.)— 4.  (Marietto,  Rccueil,  No.  W.)— S.  (Eurip., 
Phmr  ,  67,  5W,  1438.— Virg.,  JEn.,  it.,  57B.— U.  ib.,  -ri.,  240.)— 
*.  (Sia.  »_?«"1.,  Carm.,  2.)— 7.  (Pere.,  96.)— 8.  (Diod.  Sic,  l»., 
«.)— 9.  (Tou-,  i.,  p.  443.)— JO.  (Flonu,  ii.,  7.)— II.  (Maciob., 
•anun.,  Ii.)— 12.  (Arrian,  Tart.j— 13.  (Tac,  Anio.,  a6.)— 14. 
(■oBt&acon,  Snpplein.,  it.,  p.  I«.)-1».  (V|n.,  Jb.,  ni.  Sit.) 
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tain  but  one  seedi  which  is  oovered  at  the  lowei 

part  with  a  husk,  and  is  naked  at  ihe  upper  put. 
thus  the  fruit  of  an  oak,  which  we  commonly  caB 
an  acorn,  is  properly  a  giant.  '  Glandtm,'  sa}! 
Pliny,  'fuaproprie  trUdligitUT,  ferunt  robur,  piercut, 
atculut,  ccrrut,  ilex,  tuber.'  "' 

*GLASTUM  (laaut),  Woad,  or  Itatit  tinctoria, 
long  celebrated  for  producing  a  dye  of  a  boautiful 
blue  colour.  The  ancient  Britons,  according  to 
Csesar  and  other  writers,  stained  their  bodies  with 
the  juice  of  this  plant,  a  custom  which,  acuordini 
to  Pliny,  extended  even  to  females  Two  kinds  of 
Ittttit  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers;  the 
domesticated,  or  taliva,  the  same  with  the  /.  tineto 
ria,  and  the  wild,  or  iypia,  corresponding  to  the  / 
Lusitanica.* 

•GLAUCTUM  iyXavKiov),  the  Homed  Poppy, 
named  by  Bauhin  Papaver  cormadatum,  and  by 
more  modem  botanists,  Glaucium  cormculatum.  Curt. 
Sibthorp  found  it  growing  abundantly  along  the 
sandy  shores  of  Greece.* 

•GLAUCUS  (rAa«KOf),  the  blue  Shark,  or  SW 
hu  Glaucut,  called  in  French  Le  Chien  de  Mer. 
.£lian  describes  the  paternal  care  of  this  fish  f»r  its 
offspring  in  guarding  it  against  dangerous  foes :  m- 
nip  S  ti>  Ix&iaiv  6  y\avKOi  olo^  tari, !  «.  r.  A.* 

•GLAUX  (yXcciS),  "  the  Strix  Bubo,  L.,  known 
by  the  English  names  of  Eagle  Owl,  Great  Owl. 
and  Great  Homed  Owl.  The  wrof  is  the  Strii 
Olttt,  or  Homed  Owl.  The  alyuXioc  of  Aristotle 
may  be  conjectured  to  be  the  Strix  nyetea,  or  Great 
White  Owl."*  Dodwell,  speaking  of  the  owls  in 
modem  Greece,  observes,  "  There  are  many  varie- 
ties of  owls  at  Athens ;  the  most  common  is  Wtn 
Strix  patterina,  which  is  very  small  and  tame,  and 
is  the  same  that  is  represented  on  Athenian  coins. 
They  have  a  particular  note,  of  which  their  Grcel 
name,  KovxovCa/io,  is  perfectly  expressive,  and  to 
which  that  circumstance  must  have  given  rise, 
since,  the  cuckoo  has  received  its  appellation  from 
a  similar  resemblance.  It  is  a  singular  circum- 
stance, that  the  Athenians  are  pleased  with  seeing 
the  bird  of  Minerva  perch  upon  their  houses.  In 
all  other  countries  it  is  supposed  as  anciently  to 
portend  calamity  and  death."  The  selection  of  the 
owl  as  the  emblem  of  Minerva  originated,  as  is 
thought,  from  the  circumstance  of  this  bird's  hav- 
ing a  particular  air  of  intelligence,  owing  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  facial  line.* 

*II.  Q  plant,  which  Tragus  and  Bauhin  are  in- 
clined to  refer  to  a  species  of  Poly  gala,  or  Milkwort ; 
but  Sprengel  follows  Clusius  in  holding  it  to  be  Uie 
Attragalut  Glaux.  The  English  name  of  the  As- 
tragalus is  Milkvetch.' 

*GLECHON  (yUx"v)<  the  Mentha  pulegium,  oi 
Pennyroyal.  Apuleius  says,  "  Graci  Blechon,  alt* 
Glechon,  et  Lalini  Pulegium."  The  former  of  these 
two  Greek  expressions,  namely,  Blechon  (/3^^;i;uv), 
of  which  the  other  (Glechon)  is  merely  a  dialectic 
variation,  comes,  according  to  the  ancient  writers, 
from  l}}^x>l>  "  bleating,"  because  the  plant,  when 
eaten  by  sheep  and  goats,  makes  them  bleat.  The 
Latin  name  pulegium  was  given  to  it  becatise  it 
was  believed  to  kill  fleas  (pulicca)  by  its  odour. 
Two  kinds  of  pulegium  are  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cients, the  domesticated  (talivum)  and  wild  (tylvet- 
tre).  Pliny  gives  a  long  enumeration  of  its  medical 
properties,  and  cites  the  saying  of  Varro,  that  a 
crown  of  Penn3rroyal  was  more  fit  to  adorn  an 
apartment  than  one  of  roses.  The  same  writer 
distinguishes  also  between  the  male  and  female  pu- 


I.  (Martyn  «d  Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  309.)— 2.  (C««.,  B.  O.,  t^  14. 
— PUn.,  If.  N.,  nil.,  1.— Dioicor.,  ii.,  219.— BiUt^ltedt,  Hon 
Cliiaici,  p.  174.) -3.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  90.— Adams,  Appsnd.,  ».  vj 
—4.  {JEbvi,  N.  A.,  i.,  16.— Adams,  App<.nd.,  a.  t.)— S.  (AJbb* 
AnMnd.,  a.  T.)— 6.  (Dodwell,  Tour,  ii.,  ;.  M.)— 7.  (V 
IM.— AdaBU,  Append.,  a.  T.) 
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«q{iani,  which  Dioscorides  does  not,  and,  botanically 
speaking,  this  distinction  is  a  vicious  one.  Apulei- 
js,  without  doubt  foUowing  Pliny,  sajs  that  the  fe- 
idbIc  pulegium  has  a  red  flower,  and  the  male  a 
white  one ;  hut  he  gives  no  preference  for  medical 
carpoees  to  either  the  one  or  the  other  Idnd.' 

*OLIS,  the  Rell-mouse,  or  Gli*  eseuUntus,  a 
branch  of  the  Dormouse  family.  It  is  the  /tvofo^ 
oT  the  Greek  writers,  which  is  most  probahly  the 
same  with  the  iXeiot  of  Aristotle.  Linnsus  calls  it 
the  Myoxut  Gli*.* 

'GLOTTIS  (yXoTT/f),  the  name  of  a  bird  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle.  "The  most  probable  conjeb- 
ture,"  says  Adams,  "  which  I  can  form  respecting 
it,  is,  that  it  was  the  Totamta  GlottU,  Bechstein, 
called  in  English  the  Greenshank  or  Great  Plover.'" 

*GLyCYRRHIZ'A  (yXuKvjifitia),  Liquorice. 
Sprengel,  in  his  R.  H.  H.,  acknowledges  it  to  be  the 
Glycyrrkisa  glabra ;  but  in  his  edition  of  Dioscori- 
des he  prefers  the  G.  glandulifera.  Bauhin,  Hill, 
Miller,  and  Dierbach  agree  that  it  is  the  variety  of 
Liquorice  now  named  G.  caput  echinato,  which  is 
described  by  Dioscorides.  Sibthorp  also  makes  it 
to  be  the  G.  echinat* 

'GLYCYM'ARIS  (yXi)in«ttip/f),  a  fish  of  the  tes- 
taceous order.  Coray  inclines  to  refer  it  to  the 
Area  glycymarit,  L.  I.amarck  makes  it  a  distinct 
genus.' 

•GLYCTS1DE  {yXvuvaliii),  according  to  Dios- 
oorides  and  Galen,  a  synonyme  of  the  nuovui. 
"The  two  species  described  by  them,"  remarks 
Adams,  "are  most  probably  the  Paonia  officinali*, 
or  Male  Pteony,  and  the  P.  coraUina.  Stackhouse 
liolds  the  yXuKvaiiri  of  Tbeophrastus  to  be  the  P. 
nebUit."* 

*GNAPHAL'IUM  (yvafaXiw),  according  to  Bau- 
hin, the  "Herba  impia"  of  Pliny,  which  he  calls  the 
GnaphaHurn  xrulgare,  but  which  is  now  termed  G. 
Gemumimm  by  British  botanists.  It  is  the  common 
Cudweed  of  Great  Britain.  "  This  seems  to  be  a 
probable  view  of  the  subject,"  remarks  Adams, "  but 
It  becomes  me  to  state  that  Sprengel,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Matthiolus,  Dodoneus,  and  others,  holds  it 
to  be  a  species  of  Lavender-cotton,  namely,  the 
Ottnthut  maritimut,  Zink."' 

•GNAPH'ALUS  {yvu^aXat),  a  bird  of  passage 
described  by  Aristotle.  Bufibn  conjectures  that  it 
was  the  Bohemian  Chatterer  (GamUus  Bokemiais) ; 
an  opinion  discountenanced  by  Linnsus,  but  which 
Adams  considers  a  very  probable  one.* 

GNOMON.    (Vid.  HoBOLoeiDM.) 

•GOBIUS  (ku6i6(),  the  Sea  Gudgeon  or  Gobey. 
Griffith  thinks  that  the  Gobey  is  the  Phycu  of  the 
abcients,  "the  only  fish  that  constructs  a  nest."* 

•GOSSIPaON.  The  Cotton-tree.  (Kid.  EPI- 
0*OP0N  AENAPON.) 

GRADUS  COGNATIONIS.    (Kid.  Coonati.) 

GRAMM'ATEUS  (ypo^arevf ),  a  Clerk  or  Scribe. 
Among  the  great  number  of  scribes  employed  by 
the  magistrates  and  government  of  Athens,  there 
were  three  of  a  higher  rank,  who  were  real  state 
officers."  Their  functions  are  described  by  Pollux." 
One  of  them  was  appointed  by  lot,  by  the  senate,  to 
serve  the  time  of  the  administration  of  each  pry- 
,  tany,  though  he  always  belonged  to  a  different  pry- 
lany  from  that  which  was  in  power.  He  was 
therefore  called  ypoftfiaTtit  xara  irpvTave/av."  His 
province  was  to  keep  the  public  records,  and  the  de- 


1  (Nicand.,  Alex.,  1J8.— Dio«oor.,  iii.,  S3.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xx., 
U.y-S.  (Aristol.,  n.  A,,  liii.,  19.— AdwM,  l.  T.  {Kuis.)—3. 
(Ariitot.,  U.  A.,  viii.,  14— Adams,  Append.,  •.  T.)— .4.  (Oioicor., 
ni.,  7.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.— Billwbeck,  Flora  Classica,  p. 
in.)— &  (Plin.,  11.  N^  niii.,  U.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— «. 
(Theophnsu,  ii.,  9.--Dio*cor.,  lii.,  147.— Nicand.,  Ther.,  940.— 
Adams,  Append.,  t.  y.) — 7.  (Dioacor.,  iii.,  13S. — Adams,  Appand., 
a.  T.)— 8.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  16.)— 9.  (GrifBth's  Corier,  Tol. 
X.,  p.  US.)— 10.  (Suidas,  s.  r.y-  11.  (On(m.,Tiii.,  96.)— IS.  (De- 
sio«th.,  c  Timocrat.,  p.  7S0  > 


crees  of  the  people  which  were  made  during  %m 
time  of  bis  office,  and  to  deliver  to  the  thesmothttc 
the  decrees  of  the  senate.'  Demosthenes,  in  an- 
other passage,'  states  that  the  public  documents, 
which  were  deposited  i.i  the  Metroon,  were  in  the 
keeping  of  a  public  slave  ;  whence  we  roust  suppose, 
with  Schomann,'  that  this  servant,  whose  oSce  wa« 
probably  for  life,  was  under  the  ypofi/iarevi,  and  vv»$ 
his  assistant.  Previous  to  the  archonshipof  Euclei- 
des,  the  name  of  this  scribe  was  attached  to  the 
beginning  of  every  decree  of  the  people ;'  and  th^ 
name  of  the  ypa/tftaTtC'c  who  officiated  during  thiP 
administration  of  the  first  prytany  in  a  year  was,  like 
that  of  the  archon  eponymus,  used  to  designate  the 
year. 

The  second  ypofifiareii  was  elected  by  the  senate 
by  xttpoTovia,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  custody 
of  the  laws  (M  roiif  vo/tovc')-  His  usual  name  was 
ypofifuiTevt  Tij(  ^mXiji,  but  in  inscriptions  he  'm 
also  called  ypaii/iarcvf  ruv  pov^evTuv.*  FartJiei 
particulars  concerning  his  office  are  not  known. 

A  third  ypamiartit  was  called  ypa/ifiaTevc  r^f  iri- 
Xruf,'  or  ypaft/iarevt  r^f  PovXvt  «ol  Tov  d^/wu.  He 
was  appointed  by  the  people  by  xefoTovia,  and  the 
principal  part  of  his  office  was  to  read  any  laws  oi 
documents  which  were  required  to  be  read  in  the 
assembly  or  In  the  senate.' 

A  class  of  scribes  inferior  to  these  were  those 
persons  who  were  appointed  clerks  to  the  several 
civil  or  military  officers  of  the  state,  or  who  served 
any  of  the  three  ypa/ifiaTeic  mentioned  above  aa 
under-clerks  ^vltoypa/^|taT€t{*).  These  persons  were 
either  public  slaves  or  citizens  of  the  lower  orders, 
as  appears  from  the  maan«r  in  which  Demosthenes 
speaks  of  them,  and  were  not  allowed  to  hold  their 
office  for  two  succeeding  years.** 

Different  from  these  common  clerks  were  the 
ivnypafekf  checking-clerks  or  counter-so«ibes,  who 
must  likewise  be  divided  into  two  classes,  <i  lowei 
and  a  higher  one.  The  former  comprised  those 
who  accompanied  the  generals  and  cashiers  of  the 
armies,"  who  kept  the  control  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  sacred  money,  &c.'*  The  higher  class  of 
6vTtypaptl{,  on  the  other  hand,  were  public  officers. 
Their  number  was,  according  to  Harpocraiion," 
only  two,  the  uvnypa^ic  riji  dtout^atu^,  and  the 
uvTiypa^t  T^C  j3ovXfi(.  The  office  of  the  former 
was  to  control  the  expenditure  of  the  public  treasu- 
ry (dwUtiaic) ;  the  latter  was  always  present  at  the 
meetings  of  the  senate,  and  recorded  the  accounts 
of  money  which  was  paid  into  the  senate."  He  had 
also  to  lay  the  account  of  the  public  revenue  before 
the  people  in  every  prytany,  so  that  he  was  a  check 
upon  the  airoi^Krai.  He  was  at  first  elected  by  th* 
people  by  ;ie<pa7-avia,  but  was  afterward  appointed 
by  lot." 

The  great  number  of  clerks  and  counter-clerks  w 
Athens  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  insti 
tution  of  the  eidivti,  which  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  carried  into  eflect.'* 

GRAPHE  {ypa^i),  in  its  most  general  accepta- 
tion, comprehends  all  state  trials  and  criminal  pros 
ecutions  whatever  in  ttie  Attic  courts ;  hut  in  its 
more  limited  sense,  those  only  which  were  not  dia- 


1.  (Demostb.,  1.  c.)— 3.  (De  Fals.  ^Mg.,  p.  381.)- 3.  (De  Co 
mit.,  p.  809,  tnutsl.) — 4.  (SchDmann,  p.  132,  Ac. — Compaia 
BOULE,  p.  69.) — 9.  (Pollux,!.  c—Dcmost)!.,  c.Timocr.,p.713 
— De  Coron.,  p.  238.)— 8.  (Backh,Staatsli.,i.,p.201.)— 7.  (Thu 
c7d.,  Tii.,  10.)— 8.  (Pollux,  1.  c— Domorth.,  De  Fals.  I^g.,  J 
419.— Id.,  c.  Leptin.,  r.  48S.— Suidas,  s.  t.)— «.  (Demosth.,  Di 
Fals.  Ler..  p.  419.— Id.,  De  Coron.,  p.  314.— Antiphon,  De  Cbo- 
reut»  p.  /92.— Lysias,  c.  Nicom.,  p.  864.) — 10.  Lysias,  c.  Nicom., 

g.  EK14,  accordin«r  to  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  by  BOckh, 
taotsh.  i.,  p.  S(!3.)— 11.  (Demosth.,  De  Choison.,  p.  101.)- It 
(BSckb,  StaoUh.,  i.,  p.  i«8.)— 13.  (•.  *.)— 14.  (Compare  FoUa« 
Onom.,  Tiii.,  98.— Suidas,  t.  t.)— 13.  (.£schin.,  c.  (3tes.,  p.  417 
— PoUnx,  1.  c.)— IS.  (Vid.  SobOmann,  De  Cnmit.,  p.  304,  *&- 
BSekh,  Staauh.,  i.,  p.  198,  Ac- Uennann,  Polit.  Autii;  i  W 
n.  17  aoue.) 
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Ctnguisked  as  the  eiMvf,  MtiStt%  thmyyeXia  by  a 
•pecial  name  and  a  peculiar  conduct  of  the  proceed- 
ings. The  principal  characteristic  dtflfereuces  be- 
tween public  and  priTate  actions  are  enumerated 
nndei  Dice,  and  the  peculiar  forms  of  public  pros- 
ecutions, such  as  those  above  mentioned,  are  sep- 
arately noticed.  Of  these  forms,  together  with  that 
of  the  ypa^,  properly  so  called,  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  two  or  more  were  applicable  to  the  same 
cause  of  action «  and  the  discretion  of  the  prosecu- 
tor in  selecting  the  most  preferable  of  his  available 
remedies  was  attended  by  results  of  great  impor- 
tance to  himself  and  the  accused.  If  the  prosecu- 
tor's speech  (Kanrfopia),  and  the  evidence  adduced 
Iqr  him,  were  insufficient  to  establish  the  aggrava- 
ted character  of  the  wrong  in  question,  as  indicated 
bjr  the  form  of  action  he  had  chosen,  his  ill-judged 
rigour  might  be  alleged  in  mitigation  of  the  punish- 
ment by  the  defendant  in  his  reply  (avoXoyia),  or 
upon  the  assessment  of  the  penalty  after  judgment 
given ;  and  if  the  case  were  one  of  those  in  which  the 
dicasts  had  no  power  of  assessing  (uW/ujrof  ypa^), 
it  might  cause  a  total  failure  of  justice,  and  even 
render  the  prosecutor  liable  to  a  fine  or  other  pun- 
ishment.' 

The  couTta  before  which  public  causes  could  be 
tried  wer«  very  various  ;  and,  besides  the  ordinary 
beliastic  bodies  under  the  control  of  the  nine  ar- 
chons,  or  the  generals,  or  legists,  the  council,  and 
even  the  assembly  of  the  people,  occasionally  became 
judicial  bodies  for  that  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain docimasie  and  eisangelia;.'  The  proper  court 
in  which  to  bring  a  particular  action  was,  for  the 
most  part,  determined  by  the  subject-matter  of  the 
accusation.  In  the  trial  of  state  offences,  it  was,  in 
general,  requisite  that  the  ostensible  prosecutor 
should  be  an  Athenian  citizen  in  the  full  possession 
of  his  <Ta;i<!hise ;  but  on  some  particular  Occasions,* 
even  daves  and  resident  aliens  were  invited  to 
eonje  forward  and  lay  informations.  In  such  cases, 
and  in  some  eisangelias  and  other  special  proceed- 
■*  mgs,  the  prosecution  and  conduct  of  the  cause  in 
ODurt  was  carried  on  by  advocates  retained  by  the 
state  (Svvfrfopoi)  for  the  occasion ;  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  these  temporary  aiqiointments,  the  pro- 
tection of  purely  state  interests  seems  to  have  been 
left  to  volunteer  accusers. 

In  criminal  causes  the  prosecution  was  conduct- 
ed by  the  Kiptof  in  behalf  of  the  aggrieved  woman, 
minor,  or  slave ;  his  irpo<rrorirr  protably  gave  some 
assistance  to  the  resident  alien  in  the  commence- 
ment of  proceedings,  though  the  accusation  was 
in  the  name  of  the  person  aggrieved,  who  also  made 
his  appearance  at  the  trial  without  the  intervention 
of  the  patron  ;*  and  a  complete  foreigner  would 
upon  this  occasion  require  the  same  or  a  still  far- 
ther protection  from  the  proxenua  of  bis  country. 
With  the  exception  of  cases  in  which  the  apagoge, 
ephegesis  endeixis,  or  eisangelia  was  adopted,  in 
the  first  three  of  which  an  arrest  actually  did,  and  in 
the  last  might  take  place,  and  accusations  at  the  eu- 
thnnn  and  docimasie,  when  the  accused  was,  or 
was  supposed  by  the  law  to  be,  present,  a  public 
action  against  a  citizen  commenced,  like  an  ordina- 
ry lawsuit,  with  a  summons  to  appear  before  the 
proper  magistrate  on  a  fixed  day.*  The  anacrisis 
then  followed  {vid.  (Anacrisis)  ;  but  the  bill  of  ac- 
jcusation  was  called  a  ypa^fi  or  ^atc,  as  the  case 
■night  be,  and  not  an  tyxX^jfta  or  X^lif,  as  in  pri- 
vate actions ;  neither  could  a  public  prosecution  be 
nfened  to  an  arbitrator  (vid.  Duitetis)  ;  and  if  it 
mre  compromised,  would  in  many  cases  render  the 
toeuser  liable  to  an  action  KoBiM^iaeuf,  if  not  ipso 


facto  to  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmte.'  Tie  saiM 
sum  was  also  forfeited  when  the  prosecutor  fa  led  to 
obtain  the  voices  of  a  fifth  of  the  dicasts  in  ill  ca> 
ses  except  those  brought  before  the  archon  that  bao 
reference  to  injury  {KoKuait)  done  to  women  or  or- 
phans ;  and  bMides  this  penalty,  a  modified  d'sfran 
chisement,  as,  for  instance,  an  incapacity  to  bring  a 
similar  accusation,  was  incurred  opon  several  occa- 
sions. Upon  the  conviction  of  the  accused,  if  the 
sentence  were  death,  the  presiding  magistrate  of 
the  court  delivered  the  prisoner,  who  remained  in 
the  custody  of  the  Scythe  during  the  trial,  to  the 
Eleven,  whose  business  it  was  to  execute  judgment 
upon  him.  (Vui.  Elbtbn,  The.)  If  the  punishment 
were  confiscation  of  property,  the  demarchs  made 
an  inventory  of  the  effects  of  the  criminal,  which 
was  read  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  polets,  that  they  might  nsake  a  sale  of 
the  goods,  and  pay  in  the  proceeds  to  the  pahUo 
treasury.' 
GREGORIA'NUS  CODEX.    {Vid.  Codbx  Gi* 

aORUNDS.) 

GROSPHOS  (.yp6a6o{).  (Vid.  Habta.) 
GUBERNA'CULUM,  ant.  GUBERNUM  (ir^te- 
A<oi>),  a  Rudder.  Before  the  invention  of  the  rodder, 
which  Pliny*  ascribes  to  Tiphys,  the  pilot  of  the 
ship  Argo,  vessels  were  both  propelled  and  guided 
by  oars  alone.  This  circnmstance  may  account  for 
the  form  of  the  ancient  rudder,  as  well  as  for  tbe 
mode  of  using  it.  It  was  like  an  oar  with  a  veiy 
broad  blade,  and  was  commonly  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  stern,  not  at  its  extremity.  The  annexed 
woodcut  presents  examples  of  its  appearance  as  it 
is  frequently  exhibited  on  coins,  gems,  and  other 
works  of  art.  The  figure  in  the  centre  is  from  one 
of  Bartoli's  lamps,*  and  displays  a  Triton  Uowin( 
the  Bdccina,  and  holding  a  rudder  over  his  shoot- 
der  in  his  left  hand.  The  first  figure  in  the  same 
woodcut  is  from  a  cameo  in  the  Stosch  ctdlection.  It 
represents  a  rudder  with  its  helm  or  tiller  {vi4.  AirsA, 
Ola  vn«)  crossed  by  the  cornucopia.  These  two  em 
blems  of  abundance  and  success  are  often  found  to- 
gether, especially  in  representations  of  Fortune.  In 
the  third  figure,  taken  from  another  cameo  in  th« 
same  collection,  Venus  leans  with  her  left  arm  upoa 
a  rodder,  which  indicates  her  origin  firom  the  sea 


Tlie  osnal  position  of  the  rodder  at  the  side  of  tbe 
stern  is  seen  in  the  woodcuts  at  p.  68,  63,  69. 

The  gubernaculum  was  managed  by  the  gMhtm* 
tor*  (m^pv)jn7f*),  who  is  also  <»lled  the  rtctor,  as 
distinguished  from  the  magitter,''  and  by  the  Qntik 
poets  oloKooTpo^  and  oUkovo/mc,*  because  he  tun* 
and  directs  tiie  helm.* 


I.  (Demoatli.,  e.  Androt.,  Ml.— Id.,  c.  Mcid.,  9*3.)— t.  (Meiar, 
Ut.  Piuo.,  i>.  MM,  MS.)— t.  (ThiKjrd.,  ri.,  18.— L71.,  Pro  Csll.. 
IM  >— 4.  (M«i*r,  An.  Pne,  MI.>-».  (PlUo,  Enthjiih.,  init.) ' 
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A  s&ip  bad  sometimes  one,  but  more  comfflonly 
Iwo  rudders,'  and  they  wpre  distinguished  as  the 
right  and  the  left  rudder  {dalram,  tinittrunf).  In 
the  Caspian  Sea,  where  the  old  practice  not  long 
ago  remained  in  force,  a  modern  traveller  was  nearly 
ebipwrecked  because  the  rudders  were  in  the  bands 
sf  two  pilots  who  spoke  difierent  languages.  To 
obviate  such  disasters  among  the  ancients,  the 
nine  steersman  held  both  tillers,  ir  the  boat  was 
■mall,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  representation  of 
one  on  a  lamp.*  In  larger  ships  the  extremities  of 
Ihe  helms  were  joined  by  a  pole,  which  was  moved 
by  one  man,  and  kept  the  rudders  always  parallel. 
This  construction  is  seen  in  the  model  of  a  ship 
which  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Egyptian  an- 
tiquities at  Berlin,  and  which  was  discovered  in  the 
tomb  of  a  priest.  The  contrivances  for  attaching 
(he  two  ruddeis  to  one  another,  and  to  the  sides  of 
the  ship,  are  called  ievyXai*  and  liaiKnipiai* 

Shi|s  constructed  with  a  double  prow  and  stem 
{vid.  AM*inPTHNOI  NHE£)  had  two  rudders  at 
each  end.*  In  the  great  ship  built  at  Alezandrea  by 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  the  four  rudders  were  each 
thirty  cubits  in  length.' 
GUBERNATOK.  (Vid.  Gdbbrnacoldm.) 
GUSTA-TIO.  (Vid.  Cobka,  p.  876.) 
GUTTUS.  {Vid.  Baths,  p.  151.) 
GYMNASIARCHES.  {Yid.  Gymhabioii.) 
GYMNASION.  (Vid.  Gymnabiom.) 
GYMNASIUM  (yviivaatm).  The  whole  educa- 
tion of  a  Greek  youth  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
fraromar,  music,  and  gymnastics  (ypo^ara,  /uov- 
aucn,  and  yviivaaruci^),  to  which  Aristotle*  adds  a 
fourth,  the  art  of  drawing  or  painting.  Gymnastics, 
however,  were  thought  by  the  ancients  a  matter  of 
such  importance,  tBat  this  part  of  e.ducation  alone 
occupied  as  much  time  and  attention  as  all  the  oth- 
trs  put  together ;  and  while  the  latter  necessarily 
cease-?  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  gymnastics  con- 
tinued to  be  cultivated  by  persons  of  all  ages,  though 
those  of  an  advanced  age  naturaUy  took  lighter  and 
less  fatiguing  exercises  than  boys  and  youths."  The 
ancients,  and  more  especially  the  Greeks,  seem  to 
havi!  been  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  mind  could 
not  possibly  be  in  a  healthy  state  unless  the  body 
was  likewise  in  perfect  health,  and  no  means  were 
thought,  either  by  philosophers  or  physicians,  to  be 
more  conducive  to  preserve  or  restore  bodily  health 
than  well-regulated  exercise.  The  word  gymnas- 
tics is  derived  from  yviivof  (naked),  because  the 
persons  who  performed  their  exercises  in  public  or 
private  gymnasia  were  either  entirely  naked,  or 
merely  covered  bv  the  short  j^jiriii/." 

The  great  partiality  of  the  Greeks  for  gymnastic 
exercises  was  productive  of  infinite  good:  they 
gave  to  the  body  that  healthy  and  beautiful  develop- 
ment by  which  the  Greeks  excelled  all  other  na- 
tions, and  which,  at  the  same  time,  imparted  to  their 
minds  that  power  and  elasticity  which  will  ever  be 
admired  in  all  their  productions.'*  The  plastic  art, 
in  particular,  must  have  found  its  first  and  chief 
nourishment  in  the  gymnastic  and  athletic  perform- 
ances ;  and  it  may  be  justly  observed,  that  the  Greeks 
would  never  have  attained  their  pre-eminence  in 
■culpture  had  nut  their  gymnastic  and  athletic  ex- 
hibitions made  the  artists  familiar  with  the  beauti- 
fol  forms  of  the  human  body  and  its  various  atti- 
tudes.   Respecting  the  advantages  of  gymnastics 


1.  (.Slian,  V.  H.,  ix.,  40.— Heliod.,  .£thiop.,  v.,  p.  341,  ed. 
Comm.— Acu,  zzrii ,  40.)— 3.  (Rjgm.,  Fab.,  14.)— 3.  (Butoli, 
aii.,  31.)— 4.  (Eurip.,  Ilel.,  19S6.)  — S.  (Acti,  xxtii..  40.)— 6. 


fr»rit.,  Ann^  ii.,  6.)— 7.  (Athen.,  v.,  87.)— 8.  (Plato,  Theay.,  p. 
Its.— Plut.,  De  Audit.,  c.  17.— Clitoph.,  p.  497.)— 0.  (Da  Kon., 
viii.,  3.) — 10.  (Xrn.,  Syinpoa.,  i.,  7. — Lvcian,  Lexiph.,  5  )— 11. 
(8m  the  aathohtiei  in  Waclumath,  Hellen.  Altenh.,  it.,  3, j>. 
13,  ud  Beclur'a  ChariUas,  i.,  p.  3M.  *p.)— It.  (Lucian,  D* 
Onuaat.,  15.) 
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in  a  medical  point  of  view  some  remarks  are  mad* 
at  the  end  of  this  article.  But  we  must,  at  the  sami 
time,  confess,  that  at  a  later  period  of  Greek  histo- 
ry, when  the  gymnasia  had  beuome  places  of  resort 
for  idle  loungers,  their  evil  effects  were  no  less  stri- 
king. The  chief  objects  for  which  they  had  origi- 
nally been  instituted  were  gradually  lost  sight  of. 
and  instead  of  being  places  of  education  and  train- 
ing, they  became  mere  places  of  amusement. 

Gymnastics,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word, 
comprehended  also  the  agonistic  and  athletic  arts 
(uyurvioTinri  and  iiHXnnKTi),  that  is,  the  art  of  thoee 
who  contended  for  the  prizes  at  the  grent  public 
games  in  Greece,  and  of  those  who  made  gymna« 
tic  performances  their  profession.  ( Vid.  Athletji 
and  AooNOTRKTAi.)  Both  originated  in  the  gymna- 
sia, in  as  far  as  the  atblets,  as  well  as  the  agonis- 
ts, were  originally  trained  in  them.  The  atlUets, 
however,  afterward  formed  a  distinct  class  of  per- 
sons unconnected  with  the  gymnasia  ;  while  tbe 
gymnasia,  at  the  time  when  they  had  degenerated, 
were  in  reality  little  more  than  agonistic  schools, 
attended  by  numbers  of  spectators.  On  certain 
occasions,  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  gym- 
nasia were  selected  for  the  exhibition  of  public  con- 
tests («td.  Lamfadophobia),  so  that,  on  the  whole, 
there  was  always  a  closer  connexion  between  the 
gymnastic  and  agonistic  than  between  thegymnas 
tic  and  athletic  arts.  In  a  narrower  sense,  however, 
the  gymnasia  had,  with  very  few  exceptions,  nothing 
to  do  .vun  the  public  contests,  and  were  places  oi 
exercise  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and  im- 
proving the  oody,  or,  in  other  words,  places  for 
physical  education  and  training ;  and  it  is  chieflyk 
this  point  of  view  that  we  shall  consider  them  in 
this  article. 

Gymaastic  exercises  among  the  Greeks  seem  to 
have  been  as  old  as  the  Greek  nation  itself,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  gymnastic  conteata 
are  mentioned  in  many  of  the  earliest  legends  oi 
Grecian  story;  but  they  were,  as  might  be  ew^ 
posed,  of  a  rude  and  mostly  of  a  warlike  character. 
They  were  generally  held  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
plains  near  a  river,  which  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  swimming  and  bathing.  The  Attic  legends,  in- 
deed, referred  the  regulation  of  gymnastics  to  The- 
seus ;'  but,  according  to  Galen,  it  seems  to  have 
been  about  the  time  of  Cleisthenes  that  gymnastics 
were  reduced  to  a  regular  and  complete  system. 
Great  progress,  however,  must  have  lieen  made  aa 
early  as  the  time  of  Solon,  as  appeals  from  some 
of  his  laws  which  are  mentioned  below.  It  was 
about  the  same  period  that  the  Greek  towns  began 
to  build  their  regular  gymnasia  as  places  of  exercise 
for  the  young,  with  baths,  and  other  conveniences 
for  philosophers  and  all  persons  who  sought  intel- 
lectual amusements.  There  was  probably  no  Greek 
town  of  any  importance  which  did  not  possess  its 
gymnasium.  In  many  places,  such  as  Ephesus. 
Hierapolis,  and  Alexandrea  in  Troas,  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  gymnasia  have  been  discovered  m 
modem  times.  Athens  alone  possessed  three  great 
gymnasia,  the  Lyceum  (Avxnov),  Cynosarges  (Kv- 
vocapyiK\  and  the  Academia  C^naiiiiila);  to  which, 
in  later  times,  several  smaller  ones  were  added. 
All  buildings  of  this  kind  were,  on  the  whole,  built 
on  the  same  plan,  though  from  the  remains,  as  well 
as  from  the  descriptions  still  extant,  we  must  infer 
that  there  were  many  differences  in  their  detail 
The  most  complete  description  of  a  gymnasium 
which  we  posses,)  is  that  given  by  Vitruviu8,*'Thicb, 
however,  is  very  obscure,  and  at  the  same  time  do- 
fective,  in  as  far  as  many  pait«  which  seem  to  have 
been  essential  to  a  gymnasium  are  not  mentioned 
in  it.    Among  the  numerous  plans  which  have  been 
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Cnwn,  BCGonliag  to  the  description  of  VitruTias, 
that  of  W.  Newton,  in  his  translation  of  Vitruvius, 
vol.  i ,  fig.  52,  deserves  the  preference.  The  follow- 
ing wiMMlRiit  is  a  copy  of  it,  with  a  few  alterations. 


Jiji — ji....^ i^ 1.J i 

The  peristylia  (D)  in  a  gyranasiam,  which  Vitm- 
Tins  incorrectly  calls  palsstra,  are  placed  in  the 
form  of  a  square  or  oblong,  and  have  two  stadia 
(1200  feet)  in  circumference.  They  consist  of  four 
porticoes.  In  three  of  them  (A  B  C),  spacious  exe- 
drte,  with  seats,  were  erected,  in  which  philosophers, 
rhetoricians,  and  others,  who  delighted  in  intellect- 
na\  conversation,  might  assemble.  A  fourth  portico 
(£),  towards  the  south,  was  double,  so  that  the 
interior  walk  was  not  exposed  to  bad  weather. 
The  double  portico  contained  the  following  apart- 
ments :  The  Ephebeum  (F),  a  spacious  hall  with 
■eats,  is  in  the  middle,  and  by  one  third  longer  than 
broad.  On  the  right  is  the  Coryceum  (G),  perhaps 
the  same  room  which  in  other  cases  was  called 
Apodyterium ;  then  came  the  Conisterium  (H),  ad- 
joining; and  next  to  the  Conisterium,  in  the  re- 
turns of  the  portico,  is  the  cold  bath,  Xoirpov  (I). 
On  the  left  of  the  Ephebeum  is  the  Eleeothesium, 
where  persons  were  anointed  by  the  aliptte  (K). 
Adjoining  the  Eleothesium  is  the  Frigidarium  (L), 
the  object  of  which  is  unknown.  From  thence  is 
the  entrance  to  the  Propnigeum  (M),  on  the  returns 
of  the  portico ;  near  which,  but  more  inward,  be- 
hind the  place  of  the  frigidarium,  is  the  vanlted 
sudatory  (N),  in  length  twice  its  breadth,  which  has 
on  the  returns  the  l^conicum  (O)  on  one  side,  and 
opposite  the  Laconicum,  the  hot  bath  (P).  On  the 
outside  three  porticoes  are  built :  one  (Q)  in  pass- 
ing out  from  the  peristyle,  and  on  the  right  and  left 
the  two  stadial  porticoes  (R  S).  of  which  the  one 
(S)  that  faces  the  north  is  made  doable  and  of  great 
breadth,  the  other  (R)  is  single,  and  so  designed 
that  in  the  parts  which  encircle  the  walls,  and  which 
adjoin  to  the  columns,  there  may  be  margins  for 
paths  not  less  than  ten  feet ;  and  the  middle  is  so 
ezcarated  that  there  may  be  two  steps,  a  foot  and 
■  half  in  descent,  to  go  firom  the  margin  to  the  plane 
(R),  which  plane  should  not  be  less  in  breadth  than 
IS  <<;et ;  by  this  meims,  those  who  walk  about  the 
mjtrgins  in  their  apparel  will  not  be  annoyed  by 
those  who  are  exercising  themselves.  This  portico 
is  called  by  the  Greeks  (wrrof,  because  in  the  winter 
season  the  athlete  exercised  themselves  in  these 
covered  stadia.  The  (varot  had  groves  or  planta- 
tions between  the  two  porticoes,  and  walks  between 

•  trees,  with  seats  of  signine  work.  A  Ijoining  to 
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the  liiffT^  (R)  and  doable  portico  (S)  are  the  im 
covered  walks  (U),  which  in  Greek  are  callod  ir» 
paipo/uStc,  to  which  the  athlete,  in  fair  weather, 
go  from  the  winter- xystus  to  exercise.  Beyond  tba 
xystus  is  the  stadium  (W),  so  large  that  a  muhituda 
of  people  may  have  sufficient  room  to  behold  the 
contests  of  the  athlete. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Vitiuvius,  in  tb« 
description  of  his  gymnasium,  took  that  of  Naples 
as  his  model;  but  two  important  parts  of  other 
Greek  gymnasia,  the  apodyterium  and  the  spheris- 
terlum,  are  not  mentioned  by  him.  The  Greeln 
bestowed  great  care  upon  the  outward  and  inward 
splendour  of  their  gymnasia,  and  adorned  them  with 
the  statues  of  gods,  heroes,  victors  in  the  publie 
games,  and  of  eminent  men  of  every  class.  Hermes 
was  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  gymnasia,  and  his 
statue  was  consequently  seen  in  most  of  them. 

The  earliest  regulations  which  we  possess  con 
cerning  the  gymnasia  are  in  the  laws  of  Soloa 
One  of  these  laws  forbade  all  adults  to  enter  a 
gymnasium  during  the  time  that  boys  were  taking 
their  exercises,  and  at  the  festival  of  the  Hermea. 
The  gymnasia  were,  according  to  the  same  law,  not 
allowed  to  be  opened  before  sunrise,  and  were  to  be 
shut  at  sunset.'  Another  law  of  Solon  excluded 
slaves  from  gymnastic  exercises.*  Boys  who  were 
children  of  an  Athenian  citizen  and  a  foreign  mother 
(vfifloi),  were  not  admitted  to  any  other  gymnasium 
but  the  Cynosarges.'  Some  of  the  laws  of  Solon, 
relating  to  the  management  and  the  superintendence 
of  the  gymnasia,  show  that  be  was  aware  of  the 
evil  consequences  which  these  institutions  might 
produce,  unless  they  were  regulated  by  the  strictest 
rules.  As  we,  however,  find  that  adults  also  fre- 
quented the  gymnasia,  we  most  suppose  that,  at 
least  as  long  as  the  laws  of  Solon  were  in  force,  the 
gymnasia  were  divided  into  different  parts  for  per- 
sons of  different  ages,  or  that  persons  of  different 
ages  took  their  exercises  at  different  times  of  the 
day.*  The  education  of  boys  up  to  the  age  of  six- 
teen was  divided  into  the  three  parts  mentioned 
above,  so  that  gymnastics  formed  only  one  depart- 
ment ;  but  during  the  period  from  their  sixteenth  to 
their  eighteenth  year,  the  instruction  in  grammar 
and  music  seems  to  have  ceased,  and  gymnastics 
were  exclusively  pursued.  In  the  time  of  Plato  the 
salutary  regulations  of  Solon  appear  to  have  been 
no  longer  observed,  and  we  find  persons  of  all  agee 
visiting  the  gymnasia.*  Athens  now  possessed  a 
number  of  smaller  gymnasia,  which  are  sometimes 
called  palEEStrs,  in  which  persons  of  all  ages  used 
to  assemble,  and  in  which  even  the  Hermea  were 
celebrated  by  the  boys,  while  formerly  this  solem- 
nity had  only  been  kept  in  the  great  gymnasia,  and 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  adults.*  These  changes,  and 
the  laxitude  in  the  superintendence  of  these  public 
places,  caused  the  gymnasia  to  differ  very  little 
from  the  schools  of  the  athlete  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
partly  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  writers  of 
this  and  subsequent  times  use  the  words  gymnaai 
um  and  palestra  indiscriminately.' 

Married  as  well  as  unmarried  women  were,  at 
Athens  and  in  all  the  Ionian  slates,  excluded  fioBt 
the  gymnasia  ;  hut  at  Sparta,  and  in  some  otbei 
Doric  states,  maidens,  dressed  in  the  short  x"^i 
were  not  only  admitted  as  spectators,  but  also  todi 
part  in  the  exercises  of  the  youths.  Married  women, 
however,  did  not  frequent  the  gymnasia.* 

Respecting  the  superintendence  and  administra- 
tion of  the  gymnasia  at  Athens,  we  know  that  Solon 


I.  (.£ichin.,  c.  Timtrch.,  p.  38.) — i.  (.£iohin.,  c  Timudu, 
p.  147.— Plut.,  Solon,  1.— DamcMh.,  c.  Timoer.,  p.  7M.)— A 
(Flut.,  Them.,  I.)— 4.  (BScUi,  Corp.  InKrip.,  n.  MS  lad  tUt.' 
—i.  (Plat.,  De  Kep.,  r.,  p.  4S>.— Xen.,  Sjmpjt.,  It.,  i8.>-« 
(Pl«i.,  Lys.,  p  Ki.y-i.  (Baekar,  CbariUaa,  I,  «.  Ml  l-l 
(PbA ,  Da  Leg  ,  Ti'.,  p.  «0«.) 
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IB  bia  legislation  tboaght  them  worthy  of  great  at- : 
iention ;  and  the  transgression  of  some  of  his  laws  . 
lelating  to  the  gymnasia  was  punished  with  death.  < 
His  Inws  mention  a  magistrate,  called  the  gymnasi- 
arch  (yvftvaalapxoi  or  yvfaiaaidpxiK)<  who  was  in- 
trusted with  the  whole  management  of  the  gymnasia, ! 
and  with  everything  connected  therewith.     His 
office  was  one  of  the  regular  liturgies,  lilce  the  cho- , 
legia  and  trierarchy,'  and  was  attendea  with  eon- ; 
Kilerabte  expense.    He  had  to  maintain  and  pay 
the  persons  who  were  preparing  themselves  for  the  ; 
games  and  contests  in  the  public  festivals,  to  pro-  j 
vide  them  with  oil,  and  perhaps  with  the  wrestlers' 
dust.     It  also  devolved  upon  him  to  adorn  the  gym- 
nasium, or  the  place  where  the  agones  took  place.* 
The  gymnaslarch  was  a  real  magistrate,  and  in- 
vested with  a  kind  of  jurisdiction  over  all  those 
who  frequented  or  were  connected  with  the  gym- 
nasia ;  and  his  power  seems  even  to  have  extended 
beyond  the  gymnasia,  for  Plutarch*  states  that  he 
watched  and  controlled  the  conduct  of  the  ephebi 
in  general.    He  had  also  the  power  to  remove  from 
the  gymnasia  teachers,  philosophers,  and  sophists, 
whenever  he  conceived  that  they  exercised  an  in- 
jurious influence  upon  the  young.*    Another  part 
of  bis  duties  was  to  conduct  the  solemn  games  at 
certain  great  festivals,  especially  the  torch-race 
{Xofficttltt^pia),  for  which  he  selected  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  the  ephebi  of  the  gymnasia.   The 
numbe/  of  gymnasiarchs  was,  according  to  Iiibani- 
08  on  Demosthenes,'  ten,  one  from  every  tribe.* 
They  seem  to  have  undertaken  their  official  duties 
in  turns,  but  in  what  manner  is  unknown.    Among 
the  external  distinctions  of  a  gymnasiarch  were  a 
purple  cloak  and  white  shoes.'    In  early  times  the  | 
office  of  gymnasiarch  lasted  for  a  year,  but  under 
the  Roman  emperors  we  find  that  sometimes  they 
held  it  only  for  a  month,  so  that  there  were  13  or  j 
18  gymnasiarchs  in  one  year.*    This  office  seems  j 
to  have  been  considered  so  great  an  honour,  that 
even  Roman  generals  and  emperors  were  ambitious 
to  hold  it.    Other  Geeek  towns  had,  like  Athens, 
their  own  gymnasiarchs,  but  we  do  not  Icnow  wheth- 
er, or  to  what  extent,  their  duties  diflbred  ftom  the 
Atiienian  gymnasiarch.    In  Cyrene  the  office  was 
sometimes  held  by  women. 

Another  office  which  was  formerly  believed  to  be 
connected  with  the  superintendence  of  the  gymna- 
sia is  that  of  xystarchus  ((vardpxo^)-  But  it  is  not 
mentioned  previous  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, and  then  only  in  Italy  and  Crete.  Kranse' 
has  shown  that  this  office  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  g3rmnasia  properly  so  called,  but  was  only  con- 
nected with  the  schools  of  the  athlete. 

An  office  which  is  likewise  not  mentioned  before 
the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  but  was,  never- 
theless, decidedly  connected  with  the  gymnasia,  is 
that  of  Cosmetes.  He  bad  to  arrange  certain 
games,  to  register  the  names,  and  keep  the  lists  of 
the  ephebi,  and  to  maintain  order  and  discipline 
among  them.  He  was  assisted  by  an  anticosmetes 
3nd  two  hyposcosmetffi.'* 

An  office  of  very  great  importance,  in  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view,  was  that  of  the  sophronistw 
{euApmlarai).  Their  province  was  to  inspire  the 
youths  with  a  love  of  au^poaini,  and  to  protect 
this  virtue  against  all  injurious  influences.  In  ear- 
ly times  their  number  at  Athens  was  ten,  one  from 
every  tribe,  with  a  salary  of  one  drachma  perday." 
Their  duty  not  only  required  them  to  be  present  at 
an  the  games  of  the  ephebi,  but  to  watch  and  correct 


their  conduct  wherever  they  might  muet  them,  boik 
within  and  without  the  gymnasium.  At  the  timi 
of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  only  six  sopbro- 
nista,  assisted  by  as  many  hyposophronistae,  are 
mentioned.' 

The  instructions  in  the  gymnasia  were  given  by 
the  gyronastee  {yv/tvaarai)  and  the  peedotrib«e  {irat- 
dorpiiai) ;  at  a  later  period  hypopsedotribe  were  ad- 
ded. The  psdotribes  was  required  to  possess  • 
knowledge  of  all  the  various  exercises  which  were 
performed  in  the  gymna^a;  the  gymnastes  was 
the  practical  teacher,  and  was  expected  to  know  the 
pbysiological  effects  and  influences  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  youths,  and  therefore  assigned  to  each  ol 
them  those  exercises  which  he  thought  most  suita- 
ble.* These  teachers  were  usually  athlette  who  had 
left  their  profession,  or  could  not  succeed  in  it.* 

The  anointing  of  the  bodies  of  the  youths,  and 
strewing  them  with  dust,  before  they  commenced 
their  exercises,  as  well  as  the  regnUtion  of  their 
diet,  was  the  duty  of  the  aliptss.  (Vti.  Alii>t.s.) 
These  men  sometimes  also  acted  as  surgeons  or 
teachers.*  Galen*  mentions,  among  the  gymnastic 
teachers,  a  a^piaruot,  or  teacher  of  the  various 
games  at  ball ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  some 
cases  particular  games  may  have  been  taught  by 
separate  persons. 

The  games  and  exercises  which  were  performed 
in  the  gymnasia  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been 
the  same  throughout  Greece.  Among  the  Dorians, 
however,  they  were  regarded  chiefly  as  institutions 
for  hardening  the  body  and  for  military  training, 
among  the  lonians,  and  especially  the  Athenians, 
they  had  an  additional  and  higher  object,  namely, 
to  give  to  the  body  and  its  movements  grace  and 
beauty,  and  to  make  It  the  basis  of  a  h^thy  and 
sound  mind.  But  among  all  the  different  tribes  of 
the  Greeks,  the  exercises  which  were  carried  on  in 
a  Greek  gymnasium  were  either  mere  games,  or 
the  more  important  exercises  which  the  gymnasia 
had  in  common  with  the  public  agones  in  the  great 
festivals. 

Among  the  former  we  may  mention,  1.  The  ball 
(a^piatt,  a^atfKiitaxia,  &c. ),  which  was  in  univer- 
sal favour  with  the  Greeks,  and  was  here,  as  at 
Rome,  played  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  appears  irom 
the  words  6v6iif>a^ic,  hriaKvpo^,  ^ivivSa  or  dpTrao- 
t6v.  See.*  Every  gymnasium  contained  one  large 
room  for  the  purpose  of  playing  at  ball  in  it  {a<^ai- 
purrripiov).  2.  Hail^uv  iXxvorivda,  ditkuvaTivScL,  or 
did  ypa/ifajt,  was  a  game  in  which  one  boy,  holding 
one  end  of  a  rope,  tried  to  pull  the  boy  who  held 
its  other  end  across  a  line  marked  between  them 
on  the  ground.  3.  The  top  {fiifiS^S,  ^e/iSti,  fio/iiof, 
arpdtt^),  which  was  as  common  an  amusement 
with  Greek  boys  as  in  our  own  days.  4.  The 
n-nrrdXifior,  which  was  a  game  with  five  stones, 
which  were  thrown  up  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
hand  and  caught  in  the  palm.  S.  txaircpia,  which 
was  a  game  in  which  a  rope  was  drawn  through  the 
upper  part  of  a  tree  or  a  post.  Two  boys,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  post,  turning  their  backs  towards 
one  another,  took  hold  of  the  ends  of  the  rope  and 
tried  to  pull  each  other  up.  This  sport  was  also 
one  of  the  amusements  at  the  Attic  Dionysia.' 
These  few  games  will  suffice  to  show  the  character 
of  the  gymnastic  sports. 

The  more  important  games,  such  as  running  (dpd- 
fioc),  throwing  of  the  dioKoi  and  the  dxuv,  jumping 
and  leaping  (iA/ia,  with  and  without  dAr^pt;),  wrest 
ling  (iroAi;),  boxing  (tojw),  the  pancratium  (ffoynpo 
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nov),  KtyroMof,  Xi^madji^itt,  dancing  (ipxn<'i()> 
fcc,  are  described  in  separate  articles. 

A  gymnasium  was,  as  Yilruvius  observes,  not  a 
Roman  institution,  and  Dionysius  ofHalicamdssas' 
expressly  states  that  the  whole  iyuvianK^  of  the 
Romans,  though  it  was  practised  at  an  early  period 
in  the  Ludi  Maximi,  was  introduced  among  the  Ro- 
mans from  Greece.  Their  attention,  however,  to 
developing  ano  'trengtbening  the  body  by  exercises 
was  considerable,  though  only  for  military  purposes. 
The  regular  training  of  boys  in  the  Greek  gymnas- 
tics was  foreign  to  Roman  manners,  and  even  held 
in  contempt.'  Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic, 
many  wealthy  Romans,  who  had  acquired  a  taste 
for  Greek  manners,  used  to  attach  to  their  villas 
small  places  for  bodily  exercise,  sometimes  called 
gymnasia,  sometimes  palestrse,  and  to  adorn  them 
with  beautiful  works  of  art.'  The  Emperor  Nero 
was  the  first  who  built  a  public  grmnasium  at 
Rome  ;*  another  was  erected  by  Commodus.*  But, 
although  these  institutions  were  intended  to  intro- 
duce Greek  gymnastics  among  the  Romans,  yet 
they  never  giiined  any  great  importance,  as  the 
magnificent  tbermee,  amphitheatres,  and  other  colos- 
sal buildings  had  always  greater  charms  for  the  Ro- 
mans than  the  gymnasia. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  this  important  subject, 
which  has  been  necessarily  treated  with  brevity  in 
this  article,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hieronymus 
Mercurialis,  De  Arte  Gyvmastica,  Libri  vi.,  1st  ed., 
Venice,  1673,  4th  ibid.,  1601.— Burette,  Hutoire  des 
Athlita,  in  the  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  de^  Inscript.,  i.,  3. 
— J.  H.  Krause,  Tkeagena,  oder  witttntcKaftliehe 
DartteUung  der  Gymruutik,  Agonistik,und  FultpieU 
ier  HelUnen,  Halle,  1835, — G.  Liibker,  The  Gymruu- 
tik der  HelUnen,  Muoster.  1835  — Wachsmutb,  Hel- 
len.  AUerlh.,  ii.,  8,  p.  61-64. — MuUer,  Dor.,  iv.,  5,  i 
4,  jtc— Becker,  Gallut,  i.,  p.  370,  &c.—CharikUs, 
i,  p.  309-346.  The  various  histories  of  the  educa- 
tion among  the  ancients,  such  as  those  of  Hoch- 
heimer,  ScLwarz,  Cramer,  and  others,  likewise  con- 
lain  much  useful  information  on  the  subject. 

The  Relation  of  Gmnnattics  to  Ike  Medical  Art.— 
The  games  of  the  Greeks  had  an  immediate  influ- 
ence upon  the  art  of  healing,  because  they  consid- 
ered gymnastics  to  be  almost  as  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  health  as  medicine  is  for  the  cure 
of  diseases.'  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  gym- 
nasia were  dedicated  to  ApoUu,  the  god  of  physi- 
cians.' The  directors  of  these  establishments,  as 
well  as  the  persons  employed  under  their  orders, 
the  bathers  or  aliptas,  passed  for  physicians,  and 
were  called  so,  on  account  of  the  skill  which  long 
experience  had  given  them.  The  directors,  called 
ira?.aioTpo^XaKe(,  regulated  the  diet  of  the  young 
men  brought  up  in  the  gymnasia ;  the  sub-directors, 
or  Gymmula,  prescribed  for  their  diseases;*  and 
the  inferiors  or  bathers,  alipts,  intralipte,  practised 
blood-letting,  administered  clysters,  and  dressed 
wounds,  ulcers,  and  fractures.'  Two  of  these  di- 
rectors, Iccus  of  Tarentum  and  Herodicus  of  Se- 
lymbria,  a  town  of  Thrace,  deserve  particular  no- 
tice for  having  contributed  to  unite  more  closely 
medicine  and  gymnastics.  Iccus,  who  appears  to 
have  lived  before  Herodicus  (0/ymp.  Ixxvii."),  gave 
his  chief  attention  to  correcting  the  diet  of  the  wrest- 
lers, and  to  accustoming  them  to  greater  modera- 
tion and  abstemiousness,  of  which  virtues  be  was 


I .  (Ant.  Rom.,  rii.,  T0-7S.)— 2.  (Pint.,  (taiax.  Rom.,  40.1-3. 
(Cio.  ad  Alt.,  i.,  4.— Id.,  c.  Verr.,  ili.,  S.)— 4.  (Suelou.,  Ner., 
12.)— J.  (Herod.,  i.,  12, 4.)— (J.  (Hippocntes, "  De  Locis  in  Hom- 
me," torn,  ii.,  p.  138,  eil.  Kfihn.— Timzus  Locrensis, ' '  l)e  Anima 
Mandi,"  p.  MM,  in  Galo'i  Opnic.  MvUiol.)— 7.  (Flut.,  Symp., 
Tiii.,  4,  «  4.)— 8.  (PlM.,  De  Leg.,  u.,  p.  «ia.)-».  (Flat.,  Do 
Lag.,  If.,  p.  720.— Celioi,  De  Medic,  i.,  I.— Plin.,  II  N.,  jiii.. 
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bimse]!  a  perfect  model.*  Plato  considers  huu,  m 
well  as  Herodicus,  to  have  been  one  of  the  inven- 
tors of  medical  gymnastics.*  Herodicus,  who  m 
sometimes  called  Prodicua,*  lived  at  Athens  a  short 
time  before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Plato  sayi 
that  be  was  not  only  a  sophist,*  but  also  a  master  of 
the  jprmnasium*  and  physician,*  and,  in  fact,  be  oni  - 
ted  in  his  own  person  these  three  qualities,  lit 
was  troubled,  says  the  same  author,  with  very  weal 
health,  and  tried  if  gymnastic  exercises  <vuuld  not 
help  to  improve  it ;  and  having  perfectly  tuccceded, 
he  imparted  his  method  to  others.  Beforv  hint 
medical  dietetics  had  been  entirely  neglected,  espe- 
cially by  the  Asclepiads.'  If  Plato's  account  may 
be  taken  literally,*  he  much  abused  the  exercise  of 
gjrmnastics,  as  he  recommended  liis  patients  ti 
walk  from  Athens  to  Megara,  and  to  return  as  sooi 
as  they  had  reached  the  walls  of  the  latter  town 
The  distance  from  Athens  to  Megara  was  210  sta- 
dia, as  we  learn  from  Protwpius.'  Dio  Chrysos- 
torn  calls  it  a  day's  journey."  Modem  travellers 
reckon  eight  hours."  The  author  of  the  sixth 
book  De  Morb.  Vulgar."  agrees  with  Plato :  "  He- 
rodicus," says  he,  "caused  people  attacked  wiUi 
fever  to  die,  from  walking  and  too  hard  exercise, 
and  many  of  bis  patients  sufiTered  much  from  dry 
rubbing."  A  short  time  after  we  find,  says  Fuller," 
that  Hippocrates,"  with  some  sort  of  glory,  assume* 
to  himself  the  honour  of  bringing  that  method  to  a 
perfection,  so  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  irSrtpov  ri 
airlov  Kpareet  Tob{  irovoBf ,  ^  ol  novoi  to  airia,  fj  jut- 
piuc  Ixct  npd{  dM^ht,  as  be  expresses  it.  Pursu- 
ant to  this,  we  find  him  in  several  places  of  Us 
works  reconunending  several  sorts  of  exercisM 
upon  proper  occasions ;  a.^  first,  friction  or  chafin(V 
the  effects  of  which  he  explains,"  and  tells  us  thaiv 
as  in  some  cases  it  will  bring  down  the  bloatednest 
of  the  solid  parts,  in  others  it  will  incam  and  cause 
an  increase  of  fiesb,  and  make  the  part  thrive.  He 
advises"  walking,  of  which  they  had  two  sorts, 
their  round  and  straight  courses.  He  gives  hid 
opinion"  of  the  'Avaxiw/iara,  or  preparatory  exer- 
cises, which  served  to  warm  and  fit  the  wrestler.^ 
for  the  more  vehement  ones.  In  some  cases  hi^ 
advises  the  IlaXf,  or  common  wrestling,"  and  thA 
'KKpoxeiplji,  or  wrestling  by  the  hands  only,  without 
(M>ming  close,  and  also  the  KupvKo/iaxiri,  or  the  exV 
ercise  of  the  Coiycus,  or  the  hanging  ball ;"  th^ 
Xetpovofuii,  a  sort  of  dexterous  and  regular  motion 
of  the  hands  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  something 
after  a  military  manner;  the  'AXivdiiat(,  or  rolling  ini 
sand  ;  and  once"  we  find  mentioned,  with  some  ap-  i 
probation,  the  'Hireipot  'Iiriroc,  Equi  Indtfiniti,  by] 
which  is  probably  meant  galloping  long  courses  \ 
in  the  open  field.  \ 

As  for  Galen,  he  follows  Hippocrates  in  this  a* 
closely  as  in  other  things,  and  declares  his  opinion  | 
of  the  benefit  of  exercises  in  several  places ;  his 
second  book, "  De  Sanitate  Tuenda,"  is  wholly  upon  ' 
the  use  of  the  ttrigil,  or  the  advantage  of  regular 
chafing:  he  has  written  a  little  tract,  Utpl  t^  Siaj 
MiKpac  i^pac  Tvitvaaiov,  wherein  he  recoramendai 
an  exercise,  by  which  the  body  and  mind  are  both 
at  the  same  time  affected.    In  his  discourse  t<j 
Thrasybulus,  Xlorepov  'larpiK^c  ^  Vvfivaarucnc  tori  1 
"tymvov,  he  inveighs  against  the  athletic  and  oth^ 
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violent  practia'S  of  the  gymnasium,  but  approves  of 
the  more  moderate  exercises  as  sobservicnt  to  the 
ends  of  a  physician,  and,  consequently,  part  of  that 
art.  The  other  Greek  writers  express  a  similar 
opinion ;  and  the  sense  of  most  of  them  in  this 
matter  is  collected  in  Oribasius's  "  Collecta  Medici- 
ualia."  In  those  remains  which  are  preserved  of 
the  writings  of  Antyllus,  we  read  of  some  sorts  of 
flseicises  that  are  not  mentioned  by  Galen  or  any 
tbrmer  author ;  among  the  rest,  the  CrieiUtaia.  as  the 
translators  by  mistake  call  it,  instead  of  Cricoelasia. 
This,  as  it  had  for  many  ages  been  disused,  Mercu- 
rialis  himself,  who  has  made  the  most  judicioas  in- 
ipiiries  into  this  subject,'  does  not  pretend  to  ex- 
plain ;  and  I  believe,  says  Freind,*  though  we  have 
the  description  of  it  set  down  in  Oribasius,*  it  will 
be  hard  to  form  any  idea  of  what  it  was. 

The  ancient  physicians  relied  much  on  exercise 
in  the  cure  of  the  dropsy,*  whereas  we  almost  to- 
tally neglect  it.*  Hippocrates*  prescribes  for  one 
that  has  a  dropsy  ToXaivupuu,  or  fatiguing  exercises, 
and  he  makes  use  of  the  same  word  in  his  Epidem- 
ics, and  almost  always  when  he  speaks  of  the  regi- 
men of  a  dropsical  person,  implying  that,  though  it 
be  a  labour  for  such  people  to  move,  yet  they  mast 
undergo  it ;  and  this  is  so  much  the  sense  of  Hip- 
pocrates, that  Spon  has  collected  it  into  one  of  the 
new  Aphorisms  which  he  has  drawn  out  of  his 
works.  Celsus  says  of  this  case,^  "  Coneutiendum 
multa  gettatione  eorput  at."  The  Romans  placed 
great  reliance  upon  exercise  for  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases ;  and  Asclepiades,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  brought  this  mode  of  treatment 
into  great  request.  He  called  exercises  the  common 
aids  of  physic,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Celsus  in  his  chapter  "  De 
Frictione,"*  but  the  book  is  lost.  He  carried  these 
BOtions  so  far,  that  he  invented  the  Lecti  PensiUs,'  or 
hanging  beds,  that  the  sick  might  be  rocked  to  sleep ; 
whict  took  so  much  at  that  time  that  they  came 
Afterward  to  be  made  of  silver,  and  were  a  great 
paii  of  the  luxury  of  that  people ;  he  had  so  many 
particular  ways  to  make  physic  agreeable,  and  was 
ao  exquisite  in  the  invention  of  exercises  to  supply 
the  place  of  medicine,  that  perhaps  no  man  in  any 
age  ever  had  the  happiness  to  obtain  so  general  an 
api^ause  ;  and  Pliny"  says  by  these  means  he  made 
himself  the  delight  of  mankind.  About  his  time  the 
Roman  physicians  sent  their  consumptive  patients 
to  Alexandrea,  and  with  very  good  success,  as  we 
6nd  by  both  the  Plinys ;  this  was  done  partly  for  the 
change  of  air,  but  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  exer- 
cise by  the  motion  of  the  ship ;  and  therefore  Cel- 
sus says,"  "  St  vera  Phthisis  est,  opus  est  longa  nav- 
igatione ;"  and  a  little  after  he  makes  VeUculum 
and  Naxis  to  be  two  of  the  chief  remedies,  .^s  for 
the  other  more  common  exercises,  they  were  daily 
practised,  as  is  manifest  from  Celsus,  Cselius,  Au- 
relianus,  Tbeodorus  Priscianus,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Ijatin  physicians.  And  we  do  not  want  instances 
of  cures  wrought  by  these  means.  Suetonius"  tells 
oa  that  Germanicus  was  cured  of  a  "  crurum  gra- 
eilitas,"  as  he  expresses  it  (by  which  he  probably 
QMans  an  atrophy),  by  riding ;  and  Plutarch,  in  his 
lifi)  of  Cicero,  gives  us  an  account  of  his  weakness, 
and  that  ho  recovered  his  health  by  travelling,  and 
«xcessive  diligence  in  rubbing  and  chafing  his  body." 
Iliny"  tells  us  that  Annceus  Gallic,  who  had  been 
qjnsul,  was  cured  of  a  cnnsumptlon  by  a  sea  voy- 


I.  (Da  Arts  Gynmaitic*,  4ta,  Anutel.,  1672.)— 3.  (Hiit.  of 
Phytic,  Tol.  i.)— 3.  (ColL  Medic,  Ti.,  26.) — 4.  (Compare  Hor., 
Bpwt.,  I.,  ii., S4 ;  "St  nolee  sanus, cmree  hyUropicns.*') — 5.  (Al- 
exander Trallianua,  D«  Medic,  iz.,  3,  p.  5S4,  ed.  Basil.) — 6.  (De 
Intemie  Ailect.,  sect.  33,  torn,  ri.,  p.  518.)  —  7.  (De  Medjc^  iii., 
*l,p.  liS,ed.  Argent.)— 8.  (De  Medic,  ii.,  14,  p.  82.)— 9.  (Plin., 
11.  N.,  xzri..  8.)  — 10.  (Ibid.,  c  7.)  —  1 1  (De  Medic,  iii.,  S,  p. 
lie.)— II  (Cdir.,  <.  3.)— 13.  (Conpan  Cic,  Brat.,  c  »!.)— 14. 
(H  N.  luUn.) 


age ;  and  Ga'en  gives  us  such  accounts  of  tie  goo4 
effects  of  particular  exerci^s,  and  they  were  prac- 
tised so  universally  by  all  classes,  that  it  (annot  bt 
supposed  but  they  must  have  been  able  to  produce 
great  and  good  effects.  However,  from  an  attentive 
perusal  of  what  we  find  on  this  subject  in  the  class- 
ical authors,  the  reader  can  hardly  fail  of  being  con- 
vinced that  the  ancients  esteemed  gymnastics  too 
highly,  just  as  the  modems  too  much  neglect  them ; 
and  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters,  both  ii 
medicine  and  in  philosophy,  truth  lies  between  the 
two  extremes. 

GYMNASTAI.  ( Kid.  GyMUASinit.  p.  483.^ 
GYMNE'SIOI  (yv/ivriatoi)  or  GYMNETES  (jw 
vijTec)  were  a  cU^s  of  bond-slaves  at  Argos,  whs 
may  be  compared  with  the  Helots  at  Sparta.'  Their 
name  shows  that  they  attended  their  masters  on 
military  service  in  the  capacity  of  light-armed  troops. 
Miiller*  remarks  that  it  is  to  these  gymnesii  that  the 
account  of  Herodotus'  refers,  that  6000  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Argos  having  been  slain  in  battle  by  Cleom- 
enes,  king  of  Sparta,*  the  slaves  got  the  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands,  and  retained  possession 
of  it  until  the  sons  of  those  who  had  fallen  had 
grown  to  manhood.  Afterward,  when  the  young 
citizens  had  grown  up,  the  slaves  were  compelled 
by  them  to  retire  to  Tiryns,  and  then,  after  a  long 
war,  as  it  appears,  were  either  driven  ft-om  the  tei^ 
ritory,  or  again  subdued. 

GYMNOPAI'DIA  {yv/tvoiraidla),  the  festival  ot 
"naked  youths,"  was  celebrated  at  Sparta  every 
year  in  honour  of  .\pollo  Pythsns,  Artemis,  and 
Leto.  The  statues  of  these  deities  stood  in  a  part 
of  the  Agora  called  xop^Ci  ^nd  it  was  around  these 
statues  that,  at  the  gymnopeedia,  Spartan  youths 
performed  their  choruses  and  dances  in  honour  of 
Apollo.'  The  festival  lasted  for  several,  perhaps 
for  ten  days,  and  on  the  last  day  men  also  perform- 
ed choruses  and  dances  in  the  theatre ;  and  during 
these  gymnastic  exhibitions  they  sang  the  songs  of 
Thaletas  and  Alcman,  and  the  pceans  of  Dionyso- 
dotus.  The  leader  of  the  chorus  (irpoarartK  or  xo- 
pavoio^)  wore  a  kind  of  chaplet,  called  ore^ovot  *u- 
peauKoi,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  the 
Spartans  at  Thyrea.  This  event  seems  to  have 
been  closely  connected  with  the  gyranopaedia,  for 
those  Spartans  who  had  fallen  on  that  occasion 
were  always  praised  in  songs  at  this  festival.*  The 
boys  in  their  dances  performed  suCh  rhythmical 
movements  as  resembled  the  exercises  of  the  palae- 
stra and  the  pancration,  and  also  imitated  the  wild 
gestures  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus.'  Miiller'  sup- 
poses, with  great  probability,  that  the  dances  of  the 
gymnopsedia  parily  consisted  of  mimic  representa- 
tions, as  the  establishment  of  the  dances  and  mu- 
sical entertainments  at  this  festival  was  ascribed  to 
the  musicians,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Thaletas.* 
The  whole  season  of  the  gymnopaedia,  during  which 
Sparta  was  visited  by  great  numbers  of  strangers, 
was  one  of  great  merriment  and  rejoicings,'*  and  old 
bachelors  alone  seem  to  have  been  excluded  from 
the  festivities."  The  introduction  of  the  gymnopae- 
dia, which  subsequently  became  of  such  importance 
as  an  institution  for  gymnastic  and  orchestic  per- 
formances,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  the  poetic  and 
musical  arts  at  Sparta,  is  generally  assigned  to  tb« 
year  665  B.C." 


1.  (Steph.  Byz.,  «.  r.  Xfof.— Pollux,  Onom.,  iii.,  83.)— 1.  (Dor. 
iii.,  4,  «  4.)— 3.  (vi.,  83.)— 4.  (Id.,  Tii.,  148.)— S.  (Paui.,  iii.,  II, 
I)  7.)— 8.  (Athen.,  xt.,  p.  678.— Plut.,  Agoeil.,  S9.— Xen.,  H*l 
len.,  Ti.,  4,  ^  16.— Helrch.,  Said.,  Ecym.  Mag.,  ai.u  Timsiu, 
Olooar.,  •.  T.  fvuvinratiia.)—!.  (Athen.,  xiT.,  p.  631 .)— 8.  (Hirt. 
of  Gr.  Lit.,  i.,  p.  161.)- 9.  (Plut.,  De  Ma».,  c.  9.)— 10.  (Xen., 
Memor.,  i.,  S,  (i  61. — Plat.,  A^esil.,  29.— Pollux,  Onom.,  iv 
14, 1()4.)— 11.  (Gaann,  "De  CtBlibum  apud  Veterea  populot  am 
ditione  Commentat.,  p.  7,  Ac.)- 12.  (Compare  Meursiui,  Orche* 
tra,  p.  IS,  *c— Crenzer,  Commentat.  Beiod  i.,  p.  230.— Mil 
br.  Dor.  R.  p.  390,  *a.) 
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HABENiE. 


itAUMUS 


OiNAICON'OMOI  (jwo«<wd/«»)  or  GYNAI- 
COCO'SMOI  {yviiaiKOK6a/ioi)  were  magistrates  at 
Athens  who  superintended  the  conduct  of  Atheni- 
an women.'  We  know  little  of  the  duties  of  these 
officers,  and  even  the  time  when  they  were  institu- 
ted is  not  quite  certain.  Biickh*  has  endeavoured 
to  show  that  they  did  not  exist  until  the  time  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  whereas,  according  to  others, 
they  were  instituted  by  Solon,  whose  regulations 
oonceming  the  female  sex  certainly  rendered  some 
tpecial  officers  necessary  for  their  maintenance.' 
Their  name  is  also  mentioned  by  Aristotle*  as  some- 
llcqg  which  he  supposes  to  be  well  known  to  his 
rctti^rs.  These  circumstances  induce  us  to  think 
that  theymafOiKovd/ioi,  as  the  superintendents  of  the 
oondun  of  women,  existed  ever  since  the  time  of 
Solon,  but  that  their  power  was  afterward  extended 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  became  a  kind  of  police 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  excesses  or  inde- 
cencies, whether  committed  by  men  or  by  women. 
(See  the  Fragm.  of  Timocles  and  Menander,  ap. 
Alhm.,  vi.,  p.  245,  where  a  xatvot  vo/to;  is  mention- 
ed as  the  source  from  which  they  derived  their  in- 
creased power. — Compare  Plut.,  Sd.,  21.  in  Jin.) 
In  their  first  and  original  capacity,  therefore,  they 
had  to  see  that  the  regulations  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  Athenian  women  were  observed,  and  to  pun- 
ish any  transgressions  of  them  ;*  in  the  latter  ca- 
pacity they  seem  to  have  acted  as  ministers  of  the 
areiopagus,  and,  as  such,  had  to  take  care  that  de- 
cency and  moderation  were  observed  in  private  as 
well  as  in  public.  Hence  they  superintended  even 
the  meetings  of  friends  in  their  private  houses,  e.  g., 
at  weddings  and  on  other  festive  occasions.*  Meet- 
ings of  this  kind  were  not  allowed  to  consist  of  more 
than  thirty  persons,  and  the  ymatKovo/ioi  had  the 
right  to  enter  any  house  and  send  away  all  the 
guests  above  that  number ;  and  that  they  might  be 
able,  previous  to  entering  a  house,  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  persons  assembled  in  it,  the 
cooks  who  were  engaged  for  the  occasion  had  to 
give  in  their  names  to  the  yvvaiKovS/joi.^  They  had 
also  to  punish  those  men  who  showed  their  etTemi- 
nate  character  by  frantic  or  immoderate  wailing  at 
their  own  or  other  persons'  misfortunes.*  The 
number  of  these  officers  is  unknown.  Meier'  thinks 
that  they  were  appointed  by  lot ;  but  Hermann,"  re- 
ferring to  Menander,"  reckons  them  among  those 
officers  who  were  elected. 


H.    AsnBAT*. 

HABE'N.^  iivia)  were,  generally  speaking,  leath- 
ern thongs,  by  means  of  which  things  were  held  and 
managed.  Hence  the  word  was  in  particular  applied, 
1 .  To  the  reins  by  means  of  which  horses  were  guided 
and  managed.'*  The  habene  were,  as  with  us,  fix- 
ed to  the  bit  or  bridle  (fr<tnum).  2.  To  the  thongs 
attached  to  a  lance,  by  which  it  was  held  and  wield- 
ed." (Compare  Amentdh.)  3.  To  the  thong  which 
was  formed  into  a  sling,  by  means  of  which  stones 
were  thrown."  (Vid.  Fonda.)  4  To  thongs  by 
means  of  which  the  sandals  were  fastened  to  the 
.  feet."  From  this  passage  it  is  also  clear  that  the 
liabene  in  this  case  were  not  always  made  of  leath- 
er, but  of  strings  or  cords,  whence  GeUius  calls 
them  terete*- habena.    6.  To  the  thongs  formed  into 


1.  (PoUui.Tiii.,  IIS.)— S.  (DePhiloch.,  p.  34.)— 3.  (Plut.,  Sol, 
tl.— Compare  Thiilwmll,  Hilt,  of  Greece,  li.,  p.  51.)— i.  (PoUnx, 
Mnorn ,  JT.,  13,  p.  144.— Id.  ib.,  ri.,  5,  p.  S14,  cd.  GSttling.)— S. 
(Barpocnt.,  •.  t.  'On  riAiat.— Heeroh.,  >.  t.  nAaViivot.)—  8. 
(Pbiloch.  ap.  Athen.,  n7,  p.  S45.)— 7.  (Alien.,  1.  c.)~S.  (Plut., 
Lc.)— ».  (Att  Proc,  p.  Vl.y—lO.  (Polit.  Antiq., ^  ISO,  ii.S.)— 11. 
(Bbet.  Da  Encom.,p.  lOS,  ed.  Heeren.)— IS.  (viiE.,  JEn.,  t.,  576. 
— Id.  ib.,xi..  870,  785.— 1 1.  ib.,  ili.,  «7.)  — 13.  (Lucan,  Ti., 
Ol.)— II.  (Lncan,  ui.,'710  -TaJ.  Flacc~  t.,8(I9.)  — 19.  (AoL 
Cell..  ii«.,  31, 4.J 
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a  scourge  with  which  young  slaves  wer«  chaaiiiM. 
The  commentators  on  this  passage,  indeed,  diffei 
about  the  meanitag  of  habens  ;  but  if  we  considei 
the  expressions  of  Ulpian,*  "  impubere*  itrri  terren 
iaTdum  Solent,  el  hajbena  vel  fenua  cadi,"  it  is  <>Jeai 
that  the  habena  is  the  scourge  itself.* 

*R£DUS  (!pif>f),  I.  the  Kid.— II.  (Hsdi,  Iptjai), 
two  stars  on  the  arm  of  Auriga,  caUed  the  Kida, 
and  regarded  as  indicative  of  stormy  weather. 
They  were  also  called  by  the  singular  term  CapetU.* 

♦RSMACHATES  (ai^a^uri/r),  u  species  of  Af- 
ate,  sprinkled  with  spots  of  jasper,  or  blood-red  chal- 
cedony ;  now  called  Dotted  A^te.    ( VU.  Aohxtes.  ) 

•HiGMADORON  (alfoiopw),  a  parasitic  plant 
briefly  noticed  by  Theophrastus.  Stackhouse  haz- 
ards the  conjecture  that  it  was  the  Orobanche,  L.* 

*H.«MATI'TES  (aV«orin7f),  the  weU-known 
stone  called  Bloodstone.  It  is  of  a  ferruginous  col- 
our, and  consists  principally  of  oxy  de  of  iron.  "  The 
Hctmatite*  of  the  ancients,"  observes  Dr.  Moore, 
"  comprehended,  besides  our  red  kamatitt,  several 
other  oxydes  of  iron,  aa  may  be  seen  from  Pliny's 
description  of  five  varieties  of  it,  besides  the  mag- 
net. For  magnetic  ozyde  of  iron  was  also  classed 
with  hematite  ;  but  that,  no  doubt,  because  of  the 
appearance  it  exhibited  after  having  been  exposed 
to  a  strong  heat."  From  the  descriptions  given  by 
Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  it  would  appear,  as  re- 
marked bytbesame  writer,  that  compact  and  ochrey 
red  and  brown  oxydes  of  iron  were  included  undei 
hsematite.* 

ILERES.    (Fid.  Hbbes.) 

•HAL'CYON  (aX«vuv),  the  Kingfisher,  or  Alce- 
do  Itpida,  L.  "  The  Greek  natur^ists,"  observes 
Adams,  "  describe  two  species,  or,  more  properly, 
varieties  o(  this  bird.  The  scholiast  on  Theocritoi 
derives  the  word  itapa  toS  hi  AXi  kvciv,  an  etymolo- 
gy  which  we  may  with  great  safety  reject.  T1i« 
Kingfisher  builds  its  nests  on  the  banks  of  riv^ 
and  does  not  commit  them  to  the  sea,  as  some  of 
the  ancients  represent  What  they  took  for  the 
nests  of  this  bird  were  the  bones  which  it  had  swal- 
lowed and  vomited  up.  Pliny's  description  of  its 
nest  is  tolerably  accurate.  Aristotle  and  several  of 
the  ancient  poets  represent  the  Kingfisher  as  fre- 
quenting the  seaside,  and  this  is  probably  true  of  it  in 
the  warm  climates,  but  does  not  apply  to  it  in  north- 
ern latitudes.  It  remains  to  be  mentioned,  that  Be- 
Ion  hazards  the  very  improbable  conjecture  that  the 
Vocal  Kingfisher  of  Aristotle  was  the  Greater  Reed- 
si»rrow ;  and  that  Aldrovandua  could  never  deter- 
mine satisfactorily  what  bird  was  meant  by  the  Hal- 
cyon of  the  ancients,  although  it  appears  to  me  that 
Aristotle's  description  of  the  ahmiM  applies  in  the 
main  very  well  to  the  Aleedo  Itpida."'' 

•HALIiE'ETUS  (dAtotrrof),  the  Osprey.  This 
bird  is  the  "  Nitiu"  of  Virgil  and  Ovid.  Natural- 
ists, according  to  Adams,  have  recently  adopted  the 
opinion  that  the  Osprey  is  the  same  as  the  Sea 
Eagle.  Its  scientific  name  is  Pandion  Haliitetiu, 
Savigny.' 

♦HALICAC'ABUM  (dkiKoKaSm),  a  plant,  the 
Winter-cherry,  or  Physalis  Alkekengi.  The  berry 
steeped  in  wine  was  employed  as  a  diuretic.  Sib- 
thorp  found  it  growing  on  Parnassus,  and  on  the 
Bithynian  Olympus,  as  well  as  around  Constanti- 
nople.* 

*HAL'IMUS  (2^or),  a  plant,  a  species  of  Orache, 
the  AtripUx  Halinms,  L. — ^Ta  iXt/ia  are  certain  sa- 
line plants  and  their  fruits,  mentioned  in  the  Sep- 


1,  (Horat.,  Epiat.,ii.,3,lS.)  — 3.  (Dig.SB.t.t.  5,a.3SJ  — t. 
(Compare  Ovid,  Heroid.,  iz.,  81.  —  Viig.,  J£a. .  vii.,  380.)  —4 
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tot.,  R.  A.,  Tiii.,  9.— Id.  ib.,  xiii.,  9.  — Pliu..  U.  N.,  z.,  U.— Al 
ama.  Append.,  a.  v.)  —  8.  (Adama,  Append.,  a.  r.  MTtff.I— f 
(BiUeibeck,  Flora  Claaaica,  p.  90.) 
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flAKMAM^XA. 


HAKPAGO. 


tnafiat  retiiion  of  the  Scriptures.  On  tho  other 
hand,  ri  i^tfufwere  certain  herbs,  so  called  bcicause 
ued  by  the  Pythagoreans,  who  Uved  solely  on  a 
vegetable  diet,  and  hence  were  termed  ol  uX^<,  as 
only  eating  in  order  to  assuage  hunger  (<i  priv.,  and 
i.ui6{,  "hunger"'). 

HALCA.    {rid.Ai.oi.) 

HALTE'RES  {d^r^per)  were  certain  masses  of 
stone  or  metal,  which  were  used  in  the  gymnastic 
exercises  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Persons  who 
practised  leaping  frequently  performed  their  exer- 
cises with  halteres  in  both  hands ;  but  they  were 
also  fireqoently  used  merely  to  exercise  the  body  in 
somewhat  the  same  manner  as  our  dumb-b^.* 
Pausanias*  speaks  of  certain  statues  of  athletes 


who  were  represented  with  halteres.  They  appear 
to  have  been  made  of  various  forms  and  sizes.  The 
preceding  woodcut  is  taken  from  Tassie,  Cainlogut, 
Ac,  pi.  46,  No.  7978.« 

HAMA.    (Vii.  BATiLLoe.) 

HAMAXA.    (Yid.  Hariuiiaxa,  Plaustrph.) 

HARMA.  (Vtii  CuBRDs,  Harmamaxa.) 
.HARMAMAXA  (dpftofiaSa)  is  evidently  com- 
pounded ofCipita,  a  general  term,  including  not  only 
the  Latin  CrRRua,  but  other  descriptions  of  carria- 
ges for  persons ;  and  ifut^a,  which  meant  a  cart, 
having  commonly  four  wheels,  and  used  to  carry 
loads  or  burdens  as  well  as  persons.*  The  harma- 
maxa was  a  carriage  for  persons,  in  its  construction 
very  similar  to  the  Cakpkntuh,  being  covered  over- 
head and  enclosed  with  curtains,*  so  as  to  be  used 
at  night  as  well  as  by  day ;'  but  it  was  in  general 
larger,  often  drawn  by  four  horses,  or  other  suita- 
ble quadrupeds,  and  attired  with  ornaments  more 
splendid,  luxurious,  and  expensive,  and  in  the  Ori- 
ental style.*  It  occupied  among  the  Persians*  the 
same  place  which  the  carpentum  did  among  the 
Romans,  being  used,  especially  upon  state  occa- 
sions, for  the  conveyance  of  women  and  children, 
of  eunuchs,  and  of  the  sons  of  the  king  with  their 
tutors.'*  Also,  as  persons  might  lie  in  it  at  length, 
and  it  was  made  as  commodious  as  possible,  it  was 
used  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  and  by  men  of  high 
rank  in  travelling  by  night,  or  in  any  other  circum- 
stances when  they  wished  to  consult  their  ease  and 
their  pleasure." 

The  body  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  transport- 
ed from  Babylon  to  Alexandrea  in  a  magnificent 
liarmamaxa,  the  construction  of  which  occupied 
two  years,  and  the  description  of  which,  with  its 

I.  ffloomu,  •.  v.,  ad.  4th.)— 1.  (Mutial,  xir.,  49.  — Id., 
TO.,  mii.,  8.— PoUm,  iuj  145.— Id.,  r.,  64.—"  GtaTsa  nuna  :•■ 
J«T.,  vii.,  4tl.— Seneo.,  Ep.,  15,  96.)- 3.  (v.,  2S,  4  3.— Id.,  v., 
tr,  k  8.— Id.,  Ti.,  3,  4  4.)  —4.  {Vii.  Monurialii,  De  Arte  Gym- 
Butiia,  ii..  It.  —  Beoker'i  Gallns,  i.,  p.  377.)— 3.  (IIu.,  Op.  et 
Dira,  692.— Horn.,  II.,  lii.,  4ai.— Id.  ib.,  xiiv.,  78S  )— «.  (DioJ 
8ie.,  li.,  S«.— Chnriton,  t.,  S.)— 7.  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,  iv.,  2, 4  15.) 
8.  (Dlod.  Sic,  ivii.,  35.— Ariltoph.,  Achanl.,  70.)  — S  (Mu 
Tyr.,  34.)— 10.  (Herod.,  irii..  63.— Id.,ix.,76.— Xen.,  Cyrop.,  iii., 
I,  4  4.— Id.  ib.,  iv.,  I,  t  1.— Id.  ib.,  vi.,  3, «  11.— Q.  Cnit.,  iii.,  3, 
» It )— 11.  lU*rad..  Tii.,  41.— Xm..  C^p.,  iii..  1.  *  40  > 


paintings  and  orLiments  in  gold,  silver,  and   nn) 
emfdoyed  the  pen  of  more  than  one  historian.' 

The  harmamaxa  was  occasionally  used  by  the  l» 
dies  of  Greece.  A  priestess  of  Diana  is  represent- 
ed as  riding  in  one  which  is  drawn  by  two  while 
cows.* 

HARMOSTiE  (from  dpfio^u,  to  fit  or  join  togeth- 
er) was  the  name  of  the  governors  whom  the  Lace- 
demonians, after  the  Peloponneslan  war,  sent  inU 
their  subject  or  conquered  towns,  partly  to  keep 
them  in  submission,  and  partly  to  abolish  the  dcm 
ocratical  form  of  government,  and  establish  in  ita 
stead  one  similar  to  their  own.*  Although  in  many 
cases  they  were  ostensibly  sent  for  the  purpo.<<e  of 
abolishing  the  tyrannical  government  of  a  town 
and  to  restore  the  people  to  freedom,  yet  they  theoi- 
selves  acted  like  kings  or  tyrants,  whence  Dionys- 
ius*  thinks  that  harmostae  was  merely  another 
name  for  kings.  How  little  sincere  the  Lacedai- 
monians  were  in  their  professions  to  restore  their 
subject  towns  to  freedom,  was  manifest  after  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas;  for,  although  they  had  pledged 
themselves  to  re-establish  free  governments  in  the 
various  towns,  yet  they  left  them  in  the  hands  of 
the  harmostee.'  The  character  of  their  rule  is  suf- 
ficiently described  by  the  word  xarix'tv,  which  Isoo- 
rates*  and  Demosthenes'  use  in  speaking  of  the 
barroostte.*  Even  Xenophon*  could  not  help  cen- 
suring the  Lacedasmonians  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  allowed  their  harmostee  to  govern. 

It  is  uncertain  how  long  the  office  of  an  harmon- 
tes  lasted  ;  but,  considering  that  a  governor  of  the 
same  kind,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Lacedmooo- 
nians  in  Cythera,  with  the  title  of  Cytherodicet, 
held  his  office  only  for  one  year,'*  it  is  not  imprcAt 
ble  that  the  office  of  harmostes  was  of  the  sao.^ 
duration. 

•APIIArHS  rPA*H  (upnayvi  ypa^).  This  ^i 
tion  seems,  according  to  Lucian,"  to  have  been  «p 
plicable  to  cases  of  open  robbery,  attended  with  vio- 
lence. Under  these  circumstances,  the  oflenders 
would  be  included  in  the  class  of  KtucoSpyoi,  and,  as 
such,  be  tried  before  a  court  under  the  control  and 
management  of  the  Eleven.  With  respect  to  the 
punishment  upon  conviction,  we  have  no  certain  in- 
formation, but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
it  was  capital,  as  in  cases  of  burglary  and  stealing 
from  the  person." 

HAllPAGO  (dfwrdji/ :  W«o{ :  xpedypa,  fitn.  icpt 
aypc[),  a  Grappling-iron,  a  Drag,  a  Flesh-book.'* 

The  iron-fingered  fiesh-hook  (xpcaypa  atSr/podoK 
7-iJAoc")  is  described  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristopha- 
nes" as  "  an  instrument  used  in  cookery,  resembling 
a  hand  with  the  fingers  bent  inward,  used  to  take 
boiled  meat  out  of  the  caldron."  Four  specimens 
of  it,  in  bronze,  are  in  the  British  Museum.  One 
of  them  is  here  represented.  Into  its  boUow  ex 
tremity  a  wooden  handle  was  inserted.' 


A  simflar  instrument,  or  even  the  flesh-hook  b 


1.  (Diod.  Sic,  XTJii.,  t8-48.— Athen.,  t.,  40 ^iElixn,  T.  H., 

xii.,  64.)— t.  (Heliod.,  .£t!i^  iii.,  p-  133,  ed.  Cnmnelini.)— I- 
(Diod.  Sic,  xir.,  10.— Xen.,  Hellon.,  ir.,  2, 4  5.- Iiociat.,  Panaf ., 
p-  OS, — SuJdaB,  Hesycb.,  8.  t. — Etymol.  Mag.,  s.  r.  '£ir(ffrad>iei.) 
^  (Antiq.  Rom.,  t.,  p.  337,  ed.  Sylbuig.)— 5.  (Polyb.,  ir.,  S7.) 
»  (I.  c)— 7.  (De  CoiBn.,  p.  2S8.)— 8.  (Compare  Demoeth.,  e. 
Tiuiucr.,  p.  740.— Flut.,  Narrat.  Amat.,  c  3.) — S,  (De  Rep.  Lac, 

0  14)- 10.  (Thucyd.,  ir.,  53.)— II.  (Jnd.  Voc,  c  l,Tol.i.,p.81 
■d.  Heawt.)— 12.  (Xen.,  Mem.,  i.,1,4  62.)- 13.  (Ex.,  xzrii.,  3.— 

1  Stir-  ii.,  13,  14,  Sept.— Aristopii.,  Veap.,  1152.— Anaxippa* 
—  A-k*ii.,iT.,  ae.)— 14.  (Bnuick.AiiaL,ii.,I15.)— IS.  (Eqoit. 
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«elf,'  was  used  to  draw  up  a  pail,  or  to  recover  any- 
thing whicli  had  fallen  into  a  well.* 

In  war,  the  grappling-iron,  thrown  at  an  enemy's 
ship,  seized  the  rigging,  and  was  then  used  to  drag 
Iho  ship  within  reach,  so  that  it  might  be  easily 
boarded  or  destroyed."  These  instruments,  aptly 
called  "  iron  hands"  (ferrea  moniw*),  were  employ- 
ed by  the  consul  Duilius  against  the  Carthaginians,' 
and  were  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Pericles.' 

HARPASTUM  (<ipjra<rrov,  from  dpiruiu)  was  a 
iull,  used  in  a  game  of  which  we  have  no  accurate 
account ;  but  it  appears,  both  from  the  etymology 
of  the  word  and  the  statement  of  Galen,'  that  a  ball 
was  thrown  among  the  players,  each  of  whom  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  possession  of  it.  Hence  Mar- 
tial* speaks  of  the  harpasla  pvhenUenla.  The  game 
required  a  great  deal  of  bodily  exertion.* 

HARU'SPICES  or  ARU'SPICES  were  sooth- 
sayers or  diviners  who  interpreted  the  will  of  the 
gods.  They  originally  came  to  Rome  from  Etru- 
ria,  whence  haruspices  were  often  sent  for  by  the 
Romans  on  important  occasions."  The  art  of  the 
haruspices  resembled  in  many  respects  that  of  the 
augurs,  but  they  never  acquired  that  political  im- 
portance which  the  latter  possessed,  and  were  re- 
garded rather  as  means  for  ascertaining  the  will  of 
the  gods  than  as  possessing  any  religious  authority. 
They  did  not,  in  fact,  form  any  part  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical polity  of  the  Roman  state  during  the  Repub- 
lic ;  they  are  never  called  sacerdotes ;  they  did  not 
form  a  collegium,  and  had  no  magister  at  their  head. 
The  account  of  Dionysius,"  that  the  haruspices 
were  instituted  by  Romulus,  and  that  one  was  cho- 
sen from  each  tribe,  is  opposed  to  all  the  other  au- 
thorities, and  is  manifestly  incorrect.  In  the  time 
of  the  emperors,  we  read  of  a  collegium  or  ordo  of 
aixty  haruspices  ;'*  but  the  tune  of  its  institution  is 
oncertain.  It  has  been  supposed  that  such  a  colle- 
gium existed  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  since  he  spealcs 
of  a  summus  magister ;"  but  by  this  we  are  proba- 
bly to  understand,  not  a  tnaguter  coUegii,  but  merely 
the  most  eminent  of  the  haruspices  at  the  time. 

The  art  of  the  haruspices,  which  was  called  ha- 
nupicina,  consisted  in  explaining  and  interpreting 
the  will  of  the  gods  from  the  appearance  of  the  en- 
trails {exia)  of  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  whence 
they  are  sometimes  called  extupices,  and  their  art 
ezli*picium  ;'*  and  also  from  lightning,  earthquakes, 
and  all  extraordinary  phenomena  in  nature,  to  which 
the  general  name  of  portenta  was  given.**  Their 
art  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Etruscan 
Tages,"  and  was  contained  in  certain  books  called 
Ubri  hantspicini,  fulgurates,  and  tanilmales." 

This  art  was  considered  by  the  Romans  so  im- 
portant at  one  time,  that  the  senate  decreed  that  a 
certain  number  of  young  Etruscans,  belonging  to  the 
principal  fiamilies  of  the  state,  should  always  be  in- 
structed in  it.'*  Niebuhr  appears  to  be  mistaken 
in  supposing  the  passage  in  Cicero  to  refer  to  the 
children  of  Roman  families."  The  senate  some- 
times consulted  the  haruspices,*"  as  did  also  private 
persons."  In  later  times,  however,  their  art  fell 
into  disrepute  among  well-educated  Romans ;  and 
Cicero"  relates  a  saying  of  Cato,  that  he  wondered 


I.  (Aristoph.,  Ecole*.,  004.)— 3.  (Hef^h.,  •.  t.  'Ann<r>l>  Kft 
t/pa,  A^in>t.)-8.  CAiwiil :  Atheo.,  vi.,  43.)-4.  (Q.  Ciirt..  it.,  ». 
—Dion  CaM.,  xlii.,  3.— Id.,  n.,  Sa,34.)-5.  (Flor.,  ii.,  S.- Froilt., 
Stretag.,  ii.,  3,  S4.)— «.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  »ii.,  57.)— 7.  (ircpi  iiiKiKif 
X^tat,  0.  2,  p.  DOS,  0(1.  K0hn.)-8.  (IV.,  lii.,  «.)—».  (Martial, 
Vll.,  livii.,  4.— Compare  xir.,  48.— Fti*.  Bscker'a  Gallui,  i.,  |>. 
m.)— 10.  (tJT..  nvii.,  37.— Cic.,  Cat.,  iii.,  8.— Id., Do  DiT.,ii., 
4.)— U.  (ii.,  M.)— 12.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  li.,  15.— Oralli.  Inter.,!., 
p.  S«9.)— 13.  (De  Div.,  ii.,  24.)— 14.  {Cic.  De  Div.,  ii.,  II  - 
luet.,  Ner.,  5«.)— 15.  (Val.  Max.,  i.,  1,  «  1.)— 1«.  (Cic,  De 
DiT.,  ii.,  23.- Feitni,  a  t.  Tagai.)— 17.  (Cic,  Dn  Div.,  I.  33 
•^Compare  Macrob.,  Saturn,  iii.,  7.)— 18.  (Cic,  De  11iT.,i  ,41  . 
— 1».  (See  Orelli,  ad  loc)— 20.  (Cic,  De  DiT.,  i.,  43.— Id.  ib., 
B.,  ».— Lir.,  xiTii.,  37.)~21.  (Cic,  Do  DiT.,  ii.,2».>— 22  (Cic, 
Da  Dir.,  ii.,  24.) 
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that  one  harutpex  did  not  laugh  when  he  .^aw  ak. 
othci  The  Emperor  Claudius  attempted  to  reviva 
the  stuut  of  the  art,  which  had  then  beconie  neg- 
lected aiK  the  senate,  under  his  directions,  passed 
a  decice  that  the  pontifices  should  examine  what 
parts  ol  It  should  be  retained  and  established ;'  bol 
we  do  not  know  what  effect  this  decree  produced. 

The  name  of  haruspex  is  sometimes  applied  ta 
any  kind  of  soothsayer  or  prophet;*  whence  Jur^ 
nal*  speaks  of  Armamu  vel  Commagemts  kanuptr. 

The  latter  part  of  the  word  haruspex  contains  tbc 
root  spec;  and  Donatus*  derives  the  former  pait 
from  haruga,  a  victim.* 

(Gottling,  Gesch.  der  Ron.  Slaattt.,  p.  S13. — 
Walter,  Gesch.  des  Rom.  Rechls,  p.  184. —  Brissom 
us,  De  Furmulxs,  i.,  29,  &c.) 

HASTA  {iyxot),  a  Spear.  The  spear  is  defined 
by  Homer,  iopv  ;i;a^^pcr,  "a  pole  fitted  with 
bronze,"*  and  66po  xtAnoSapif,  "  a  pole  heavy  with 
bronze."'  The  bronze,  for  which  iron  was  after- 
ward substituted,  was  indispensable  to  form  the 
point  {alx/iij,  okuk^  ;*  ^yxv ;'  acies,  cuspis,  spicu- 
lum")  of  the  spear.  Each  of  these  two  essentia] 
parts  is  often  put  for  the  whole,  so  that  a  spear  is 
called  idpv  and  dopdrtov,  cixitn,  and  ^^XV-  Even 
the  more  especial  term  laXla,  meaning  an  asb-tree, 
is  used  in  the  same  manner,  because  the  pole  of  the 
spear  was  often  the  stem  of  a  young  ash,  stripped  ol 
its  bark  and  perished.'*  In  like  manner,  the  speai 
is  designated  by  the  term  Ka/iai,'*  meaning,  proper- 
ly, the  strong  tall  reed  of  the  south  of  Europe,  which 
served  both  for  spears  and  for  various  other  uses." 

The  bottom  of  the  spear  was  often  enclosed  in  a 
pointed  cap  of  bronze,  called  by  the  Ionic  writers 
aavpurijp'*  and  oipiaxiK,"  and  in  Attic  or  common 
Greek  anJpof."  By  forcing  this  into  the  ground, 
the  spear  was  fixed  erect."  Many  of  the  lancera 
{iopu^poi,  alxfioipopoi,  Tjjyxo^pai,  woodcut,  p.  21)7) 
who  accompanied  the  King  of  Persia  had,  insteaa 
of  this  spike  at  the  bottom  of  their  spears,  an  appto 
or  a  pomegranate,  either  gilt  or  silvered."    Witk 


1  %  S       h        .f 

this,  or  a  similar  ornament,  the  apear  is  oftea  tcr- 


1.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xi.,  15.)— 2.  (Prop.,  III.,  xUi.,  59.)— J.  (r, 
»&)— 4.  (ad  Tor.,  Phorm.,  IV.,  iv.,  28.)— 5.  (Compare  FmTjs 
a.  ».  Harriga,  and  Varro,  Do  Lina.  Lai.,  t.,  98,  ed.  MOIler.)— ft 
(II.,  Ti.,  3.)— 7.  (Od.,  xi.,  531.)— 8.  (Homer.)— 9.  (Xenoplun)- 
10.  (Ovid,  Mot.,  Tiii.,  375.)— 11.  (II..  xir.,  390.- lb.,  xi ,  ITT.— 
11).,  xni.,  328.— Od.,  iiii..  2i».— Plin.,  H.  N..  xvi.,  24  —Or*, 
Met.,  xii.,  3«9.)— 12.  (.Sach.,  Ag^  05.- Burip.,  Hoc,  1155.- 
Id.,  Phain.,  1421.— Brunck,  Anal.,  i.,  191,  226.— Ant.  Sid.,  UA 
—13.  (Hea.,  Sent.,  298.— Schol.  in  loc— Xen  ,  Do  Re  Eqoett, 
xii.,  12.)- 14.  (Horn.,  P.,  x.,  153.— Herod.,  rii.,  40,  41.— Poljh, 
Ti..  23.)— 15.  (11.,  xiii.,  443.- Ib.,  xTi.,  B13.— Ib. .  xrii.,  128.;— la 
(Xon.,  HoUen.,  ti.,  2, 19.— Athen.,  xii.,  8.— »nr,  aWef :  Thaejd. 
ii.,4-.«n.  Tact.,  18.)— 17.  (Virg.,  .«n..xii.  J8Q.I-U  «H» 
lod.  Atkea.,  II.  oe.) 
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miuated  both  on  Persian  and  Egyptian  monuments, 
fig.  1  in  the  preceding  woodcut  shown  the  top  and 
bottom  of  a  spear  which  is  held  by  one  o''  the  king's 
guards  in  the  sciUptures  at  Persepolis.'  It  may 
bie  compared  with  those  in  the  band  of  the  Greek 
warrior  at  p.  94,  which  have  the  spike  at  the  bot- 
tom. The  spike  at  the  bottom  of  the  spear  was 
naed  in  fighting  by  the  Greeks  and  Roiuans  when 
the  head  was  broken  off.' 

A  well-finished  spear  was  kept  in  a  case  (Soparo- 
Hix^i),  which,  on  account  of  its  form,  is  called  by 
Homer  a  pipe  {aipiy^). 

The  spear  was  used  as  a  weapon  of  attack  in 
three  diflcrent  ways :  1.  It  was  thrown  from  cata- 
pults and  other  engines.  {Yid.  ToRMENTnii.)  2. 
It  was  thrust  forward  as  a  pike.  In  this  manner 
Achilles  killed  Hector  by  piercing  him  with  his  spear 
through  the  neck.*  The  Euboeans  were  particu- 
larly celebrated  as  pikemen.'  3.  It  was  commonly 
thrown  by  the  hand  (dxovri'tnu  /lOKpoBev*)  The 
warrior,  preparing  to  hurl  it,  raised  his  hand  to  his 
right  ear.'  (Compare  woodcut,  p.  245.)  He  some- 
times derived  assistance  from  the  use  of  the  Auen- 
Tnii  or  the  Ansa.  He  generally  went  to  the  field 
with  two  spears.*  (Woodcuts,  p.  94,  227,  332.) 
On  approaching  the  enemy,  he  first  threw  either  one 
spear  or  both,  and  then,  on  coming  to  close  quar- 
ters, drew  his  sword'  {pila  conjecerunl — gUtdiit  ge- 
H  ra  eapta  at"). 

Under  the  general  terms  katla  and  lyx<>{  were  in- 
iladed  various  kinds  of  missiles,  of  which  the  prin- 
npal  were  as  follow : 

Laneea  (Ai>%V')>  the  lance,  a  comparatively  slen- 
der spear  commonly  used  by  the  Greeks.  Iphicra- 
tea,  who  doubled  the  length  of  the  sword  {vid.  Gla- 
mca),  also  added  greatly  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
tence.**  This  weapon  was  used  by  the  Grecian 
horsemen ;"  and  by  means  of  an  appendage  to  it, 
which  is  supposed  by  Stuart"  (woodcut,  Sg.  2)  to 
be  exhibited  on  the  shafts  of  three  spears  in  an  an- 
eient  bas-relief,  they  mounted  their  horses  with 

E eater  facility."  The  lance,  on  account  of  its 
igth  and  its  lightness,  was  carried  by  huntsmen.'* 

filum  (iaaof),  the  javelin,  much  thicker  and 
stronger  than  the  Grecian  lance,"  as  may  be  seen 
on  comparing  the  woodcuts  at  p.  94  and  95.  Its 
shaft,  often  made  of  cornel,"  was  partly  square,  and 
H  feet  long."  The  head,  nine  inches  long,  was  of 
mm,  and  is  therefore  now  found  only  in  the  state 
described  by  Virgil,  "  exeta  scahra  robigint  jriUi."*' 
It  was  used  either  to  throw  or  to  thrust  with  ;  it 
was  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  and  gave  the  name  of 
pilem  (p.  103)  to  the  division  of  the  army  by  which 
It  was  adopted"  (jiUatum  agmen").  When  Marina 
fooght  against  the  Cirabri,  he  ordered  that,  of  the 
two  nails  or  pins  (irepovai)  by  which  the  head  was 
fastened  to  the  staff,  one  should  be  of  iron  and  the 
other  of  wood.  The  consequence  was,  that  when 
the  pilum  struck  the  shields  of  the  enemy,  the  tre- 
nail gave  way,  and  the  shaft  was  turned  on  one 
side,  so  that  the  spear  could  not  be  sent  back 
again." 

While  the  heavy-armed  Roman  soldiers  bore  the 
long  lance  and  the  thick  and  ponderous  javelin,  the 


1.  (Sir  R.  K.  Porter**  Trareb,  toI.  i.,  p.  Ml .)— 3.  (Polrb.,  ri., 
».)— 3.  (D.,  lir.,  S87.)— 4.  (U.,  iiii.,  m)— S.  (Horn.,  II.,  ii., 
143 — Stnbo,  z..  I,  II,  13.)- 1.  (Arrian,  Tact.)— 7.  (Orid,  Met., 
ii.,  311.)-- 8.  (Horn.,  n.,  iii.,  IS.— Id.  ib.,  i.,  7«.— Id.  ib.,  lii., 
1*8.- Find.,  Pytb.,  ir.,  139.— Polyb.,  vi.,  21.)— 9.  (Horn.,  D.,  iii., 
340.  -Id.  ib.,  XTii.,  530.— Id.  ib.,  ix.,  273-884.- Theocrit.,  IdyU., 
•iii.,  187-191.)— 10.  (Lit.,  xiTiii.,  1.)— II.  (Feitni,  i.  t.  Lan- 
•ea.)— 12.  (Diod.  Sic,  it.,  44.— Nep.,  li.,  1. 3.)— 13.  (PoIyb.iTi., 
It.)— 14.  (Ant.  of  Athens,  V.,  iii.,  p.  47.)— 15.  (Xen., De  Re Eq., 
VII.,  liL)- 18.  (Apnl.,  Met.,  Tiii.)— 17.  (Flor.,  ii.,  7.)— 18.  (Virg., 
Mn.,  ii.,  698.— OTid,  Met.,  Tiii.,  408.)— 19.  (Veget.,  ii.,  IS.)— 
10.  (Oeorg.,  iT..  495.)— !1.  (Stiabo,  I.  c.)— «S.  (Viiy„  ^n.,  ni., 
Ift,  130:  Tii.,  (MI4.— SerTinain  loc.— Hot.,  Sat,  it,  l.,ll.— 
taa..B  O., !.,».)—»  (Flat.,  Miiina.) 
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light-armed  used  smallei  missiles,  nhich,  though  oi 
different  kinds,  were  included  under  the  general 
term  IuuI<b  velitara.'  From  yp6o^,  the  corre- 
sponding Greek  term,*  the  velitet,  or  light-armed, 
are  called  by  Polybius  ypoa^ofiaxoi*  According  to 
his  description,  the  ypoaioc  was  a  dart,  with  a  shaft 
about  three  feet  long  and  an  inch  in  thickness :  ths 
iron  head  was  a  span  long,  and  so  thin  and  acuiiu> 
nated  as  to  be  bent  by  striking  against  anything, 
and  thus  rendered  unfit  to  be  sent  back  against  the 
enemy.  Fig.  3  in  the  preceding  woodcut  shows 
one  which  was  found,  with  nearly  four  bundled 
others,  in  a  Roman  intrenchment  at  Moon  Hill,  in 
Gloucestershire.* 

The  light  infantry  of  the  Roman  army  used  a 
similar  weapon,  called  a  ipit  {veru,*  verutum,*  mti- 
viov').  It  was  adopted  by  them  from  the  Samni- 
tea*  and  the  Volsci.'  Its  shaft  wa.'?  3^  feet  long, 
its  point  five  inches."  Fig.  4,  in  (hf  preceding 
woodcut,  represents  the  head  of  a  dart  in  the  Royid 
Collection  at  Naples ;  it  may  be  taken  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  veratvm,  and  may  be  contrasted  with 
fig.  6,  which  is  the  head  of  a  lance  in  the  same  col- 
lection. The  Romans  adopted,  in  like  manner,  the 
G.«8i7M,  which  was  properly  a  Celtic  weapon  ;"  it 
was  given  sis  a  reward  to  any  soldier  who  wound- 
ed an  enemy."  Spanu  is  evidently  the  same  word 
with  the  English  tpar  and  spear.  It  was  the  rudest 
missile  of  the  whole  class,  and  only  used  when  bet 
ter  could  not  be  obtained." 

Besides  the  terms  jaculum  and  spieulum  (wcuv 
iutdvnov),  "vhich  probably  denoted  darts  resembling 
in  form  t)<t  lance  and  javelin,  but  much  smaller, 
adapted,  consequently,  to  the  h'ght-armed  (jaadalo- 
ret),  and  used  in  hunting  as  well  as  in  battle,'*  we 
find  in  classical  authors  the  names  of  various  othet 
spears,  which  were  characteristic  of  particular  na- 
tions. Thus  Servius  states"  that,  as  the  fihm 
was  proper  to  the  Romans,  and  the  gasum  to  the 
Gauls,  so  the  sarissa  was  the  spear  peculiar  to  tlie 
Macedonians.  This  was  used  both  to  throw  and 
as  a  pike.'*  It  exceeded  in  length  all  other  mistilea. 
(See  p.  101.)  It  was  made  of  cornel,  the  tall,  dense 
stem  of  which  also  served  to  make  spears  of  othei 
kinds."  The  Thracian  romphea,  which  had  a  very 
long  point,  like  the  blade  of  a  sword'*  (rumpia,"  /)Oft- 
^am'*),  was  probably  not  unlike  the  sarissa,  since 
Livy  asserts"  that,  in  a  country  partly  covered  with 
wood,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  was  ineffective  on 
account  of  their  preelonga  hastec,  and  that  the  rom- 
phiea  of  the  Thracians  was  a  hinderance  for  the  same 
reason.  With  these  weapons  we  may  also  class 
the  lUyrian  tiUna,  which  resembled  a  hunting-pole" 
(Mm**). 

The  iron  head  of  the  German  spear,  called  fro- 
mea,  was  short  and  narrow,  but  very  sharp.  'Fhe 
Germans  used  it  with  great  effect  either  as  a  lance 
or  a  pike :  they  gave  to  each  youth  a  framea  and  a 
shield  on  coming  of  age.**  The  Falarica  or  Phaia- 
rica  was  the  spear  of  the  Saguntines,  and  was  im- 
pelled by  the  aid  of  twisted  ropes :  it  was  large  and 
ponderous,  having  a  head  of  iron  a  cubit  in  length, 
and  a  ball  of  lead  at  its  other  end  ;  it  sometimof 
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taified  flaiuiiig  pitch  and  tow.'  The  nuia/a  and 
tragida  were  chiefly  used  in  Gaol  and  Spain  :  thte 
/'agula  was  probably  barbed,  as  it  required  to  be 
cut  out  of  the  wound.*  Tlie  Aclib  and  Cateia 
were  much  smaller  missiles. 

Among  the  decorations  which  the  Roman  gener- 
als bestowed  on  their  soldiers,  more  especi^y  for 
WTing  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen,  was  a  spear  with 
eat  a  bead,  called  hatta  pura.'  The  gift  of  it  is 
•ometimes  recorded  in  funeral  inscriptions. 

The  edibarit  hasta,*  having  been  fixed  into  the 
body  of  a  gladiator  lying  dead  on  the  arena,  was 
iiaed  at  marriages  to  part  the  hair  of  the  bride.* 

A  spear  was  erected  at  auctions  (,vid.  Auctio), 
•nd  when  tenders  were  received  for  public  offices 
[loeationes).  It  served  both  to  announce,  by  a  con- 
rentional  sign  conspicuous  at  a  distance,  that  a 
sale  was  going  on,  and  to  show  that  it  was  conduct- 
ed under  the  authority  of  the  public  functionaries.* 
Hence  an  auction  was  called  hasta,  ind  an  auction- 
room  kastarium.''  It  was  also  the  practice  to  set 
ip  a  spear  in  the  court  of  the  Centuhviki. 

The  throwing  of  spears  was  one  of  the  gjrmnastic 
exercises  of  the  Romans.* 

HASTATI.     (Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  103.) 

HECATOMB^ON.    (Yid.  Calendae,  Geebi.) 

HECATOMBAIA.     (,Vid.  Heb^a.) 

HECTICI  ('E/crucoi),  another  name  for  the  medi- 
cal sect  of  the  Episynthetici,  as  we  learn  from  Ga- 
len,* who  says  that  "Agethinus  the  Lacedaemonian 
was  the  founder  of  a  sect  which  he  named  'En-imiv- 
StTtK^,  and  which  tiome  called  'Ek^ktik^,  and  oth- 
ers 'Ektik^."  For  their  opinions  (as  far  as  they  are 
known),  vid.  Episyntubtioi. 

•HED'ERA  (iciVffOf  or  «rrof),  the  Ivy,  Hedera 
keUz.  The  ivy,  as  Fee  remarks,  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  plants  of  antiquity,  since,  independently  of 
the  descriptions  given  of  it  by  ancient  poets  and 
botanists,  we  see  it  sculptured  on  various  monu- 
nents  of  former  days.  Theophrastus,'*  and,  after 
kim,  Dioscorides"  and  Pliny,"  have  distinguished 
ttiree  kinds  of  ivy,  subdivide  into  several  species. 
These  three  kinds,  however,  are  now  looked  upon 
as  mere  varieties,  and  we  may  be  said  to  know  at 
nbe  present  day  but  a  single  species  of  Hedera, 
which  modern  botanical  writers  have  designated  by 
the  epithet  of  Helix  (<Aif).  Among  the  varieties  of 
chis  species  may  be  mentioned  the  Hedera  corymbosa 
of  modem  botanists,  the  same  with  the  H.  arborea 
if  the  botanical  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is 
he  kind  beautifully  described  in  the  Culex  of  Vir- 
gil, and  alluded  to  also  in  the  3d  Eclogue,  and  in 
.he  Georgics  of  the  same  poet.  The  Hedera  nigra 
>f  the  7th  and  8th  Eclogues  is  that  which  the  an- 
sients  consecrated  to  Bacchus,  and  called,  from  him, 
Oionyno.  It  is  the  Hedera  poeliea  of  Bauhin,  and 
lerved,  when  interlaced  with  the  laurel,  as  a  crown 
for  warriors,  poets,  &c.  The  epithet  nigra,  given 
•>y  Virgil  to  the  Hedera  helix,  apfdies  to  its  dark- 
lued  berries  and  the  sombre  colour  of  its  foliage. 
By  the  epithet  poZ/eiu,  on  the  other  hand,  he  intends 
to  indicate  the  flowers,  as  well  as  the  eorymhi  before 
the  fruit  is  matured."  The  following  remarks  of 
Martyn'*  are  worthy  of  perusal :  "  Many  sorts  of  ivy 
are  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  most  of  which  seem 
to  be  rather  varieties  than  distinct  species.    Theo- 
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pbrastns  says  the  three  principal  sorts  aiu  the  wtina 

the  black,  and  that  which  is  cialled  htHx.  The  UaA 
is  our  common  ivy,  and  the  helix  seems  to  be  only 
the  same  plant  before  it  has  arrived  at  the  p^ee- 
tion  of  bearing  fruit.  For  at  first  the  leaves  are 
angular,  and  the  whole  plant  clings  closely  to  tlie 
wall  or  tree  that  supports  it :  but  when  it  comes  te 
flower,  a  new  shoot  is  detached  from  the  suppoit, 
bearing  roundish  leaves  without  angles.  That  the 
helix  is  the  ivy  in  its  barren  state  is  plain  from  th« 
account  which  Theophrastus  gives  of  it.  He  says 
the  leaves  are  angular,  and  more  neat  than  thosa 
of  ivy,  which  has  them  more  round  and  simple.  Ha 
adds  also  that  it  is  barren.  As  for  the  white  ivy,  il, 
seems  to  be  unknown  to  us.  Some,  indeed,  ima- 
gine it  to  be  that  variety  of  which  the  leaves  art 
variegated  with  white.  But  Theophrastus  express, 
ly  mentions  the  whiteness  of  the  fruit ;  for  he  sayi 
some  have  only  the  fruit  white,  and  others  the  leavet 
also.  Dioscorides  also  mentions  three  principal 
sorts  of  ivy,  the  white,  the  black,  and  the  Ae^. 
The  white  bears  a  white  fruit ;  the  black  has  either 
a  black  or  saflFhin-colonred  fruit;  this  kind  thr> 
called  also  Dionysia;  the  helix  bears  no  fruit  at  alt 
but  has  white  twigs,  and  small,  angnlar,  reddish 
leaves.  Hiny  has  confounded  the  ivy  v.ith  the  cit- 
tu*,  being  deceived  by  the  similarity  between  icurodf 
(or  Kjrrof)  and  m'crrof.  The  flower  of  the  cistn* 
does,  indeed,  bear  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  wihl 
rose,  as  Pliny  remarks,  but  it  wonld  be  difficoH  to 
find  any  such  similitude  in  the  ivy." 

HEDNA  (Mwo).    (Vid.  Dos,  Greek.) 

•HEDYOSMUS  (^dioaitot).  Garden-mint,  or  jtfcii- 
tha  tatita.  The  l/Suoa/io^  ^ypuK  of  Dioscorides  and 
others  is  the  Mentha  gentUit ;  the  ^Moofiot  i/upot, 
the  Mentha  erirpa.  The  KaXaiiivOti  hipa  is  thi 
M.  tylvettrit.^ 

*HEDYS'ARUM  iii&6aapo»),  a  leguminous  plaal 
Coronilla  eecuridtea.  It  was  elIso  called  by  this  kfr 
cient  writers  treXenvof,  which  name,  as  well  ai 
teairidica,  refers  to  the  axe-formed  shape  of  it« 
seeds.  The  modern  Greek  name  is  iriKpoXaiU. 
"  Matthiolus,"  observes  Adams,  "  holds  that  tha 
Hedytarwn  is  either  the  Coronilla  tecuridica  or  tb6 
Attragalus  hamosiu.  Clusitts  brought  into  view  tha 
CoroniUa  varia  and  the  Bitserula  peUcimu.  Stack- 
house  makes  the  irtXeKlvot  of  Theophrastus,  which 
is  identical  with  the  i/8vaapov,  to  be  the  Coronilla 
teeuridica,  and  in  this  opinion  he  has  the  suppoit 
of  Sibthorp.  Schneider,  however,  is  by  no  means 
satisfied  that  either  the  CoroniUa  or  the  Bitservla 
answers  to  the  description  of  Dioscorides."* 

•HPEMON'IA  MKK^THP'lOr  (vYt/tovlaitKaaT^ 
plov).     {Vid.  EisAOOQEis.) 

•EIPTMOT  rPA*H  {elpy/ioB  ypa^).  This  vna 
an  action  for  false  imprisonment  of  a  free  citizen 
or  stranger,  and  keeping  such  person  in  private  cas- 
tody.  There  are  no  orations  upon  this  subject  ex- 
tant, nor,  indeed,  any  direct  allusions  to  it  by  name; 
but  it  is  hinted  at  as  a  remedy  that  mi^t  have  been 
adopted  by  Agatharohus,  the  painter,  for  the  re- 
straint put  upon  his  personal  liberty  by  Alcibiades  ;* 
and  in  a  passage  of  Dinarchns,*  where  a  miller  ia 
mentioned  to  have  incurred  capital  punishment  foi 
a  like  ofl^ence.  The  theamothets  probably  presided 
in  the  court  before  which  offenders  of  tois  kind 
were  brought  to  trial.* 

•HELENIUM  (iiivtov),  a  plant.  Scabwort  or  Ele 
campane,  Invla  Helenium,  L.  "  Hdenium,"  says  Lis 
ter,  "  Inula  Canmana  Ilalit  dictum."  "  It  is  proba- 
ble," remarks  Woodville,  "  that  the  Elecampane  ii 
the  Helenium  foUi*  verbatci  of  Dioscorides,  and  tha 
Inula  of  Pliny."    Sprengel  and  Dierbach  also  agrea 

1.  (Thaophnit.,  B.  P.,  t<).,  7.— Dioacor.,  iii.,  38.)— S.  (Dm* 
oar.,  iii.,  188.— Adami,  Append.,  i.  T.)— S.  (Andoe.,  c  Alcft..  li 
lis.)— 4.  (o.  I  vm.,  17.)— 8.  (Meier,  AM.  Prae.,  tK> 
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n  nfening  it  to  the  Inula  Helenium,  L.  The  other 
•pncies  described  by  Dioscorides  is  referrud  by  Bau- 
tuil  and  ^prengel  to  the  Teucrium  ntarum.' 

HELE'POLlS  {iTiivoXi!).  When  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetes  besieged  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  he  caused  a 
machine  to  be  constructed  which  he  called  "  the  ta- 
ker of  cities."  Its  form  was  that  of  a  square  tow- 
er, each  side  being  90  cubits  high  and  45  wide.  It 
rested  on  four  wheels,  each  eight  cubits  high.  It 
vaa  divided  into  nine  stories,  the  lower  of  which 
(ontained  machines  for  throwing  great  stones,  the 
middle  large  catapults  for  throwing  spears,  and  the 
highest  other  machines  for  throwing  smaller  atones, 
blether  with  smaller  catapults.  It  was  manned 
with  200  soldiers,  besides  those  who  moved  it  by 
pashing  the  parallel  beams  at  the  bottom.* 

At  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  306  B.C.,  Demetrius  em- 
ployed a  belepolis  of  still  greater  dimensions  and 
more  complicated  construction.  Besides  wheels,  it 
dad  castors  (ovnorpcn-ra),  so  as  to  admit  of  being 
moved  laterally  as  well  as  directly.  lis  form  was 
)3rraraidal.  The  three  sides  which  were  exposed 
vo  attack  were  rendered  fireproof  by  being  covered 
with  iron  plates.  In  front,  each  story  had  port- 
holes, which  were  adapted  to  the  several  kinds  of 
nissiles,  and  were  furnished  with  shutters  that 
M>uld  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure,  and  were 
nade  of  skins  stuffed  with  wool.  Each  story  had 
'.wo  broad  flights  of  steps,  one  for  ascending,  the 
S'ther  for  descending.*  This  belepolis  was  con- 
itructed  by  Epimachus  the  Athenian  ;  and  a  much 
asteemed  description  of  it  was  written  by  Dioclides 
)f  Abdera.*  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  greatest  and  most 
remarkable  engine  of  the  kind  that  was  ever  erect- 
ed. In  subsequent  ages  we  find  the  name  of  "  hele- 
poiia"  applied  to  moving  towers  which  carried  bat- 
tering-rams, as  well  as  machines  for  throwing  spears 
and  stones.'  Towers  of  this  description  were  used 
to  destroy  the  walla  of  Jerusalem  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Romans.*    (Vid.  Ariis,  Tokkentun.) 

HELIiGA.    (KtU  Dio^sTERioN.) 

HELIOCAMraUS.    {Vid.  Hoose.) 

•HELIOTROFIUM  {^TuoToiKuiv),  I.  a  plant,  the 
Heliotrope,  or  Great  Turnsole,  Htliolropium  Euro- 
fttum,  L.  This  is  the  species  called  ftiya  by  Dios- 
corides. Sprengel  joins  Lobelius  and  Gesner  in  re- 
ferring the  other  species,  or  i/XioTpoirtov  fUKpop,  to 
the  Croton  linctoriut.'' 

II.  A  precious  stone,  the  Heliotrope  of  Jameson. 
It  is  a  sub-species  of  Jasper.* 

•HELIX.      (Vi<i.HEDEBA.) 

HELIANCnDICG  ('EUavodtxaO,  the  judges  in 
the  Olympic  games,  of  whom  an  account  is  given 
under  Olympic  Games.  The  same  name  was  also 
given  to  the  judges,  or  court-martial  in  the  Lacedae- 
monian army  ;•  and  they  were  probably  first  called 
by  this  name  when  Sparta  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Greek  confederacy. 

*HELLEB'ORUS  (JkUitopot),  Hellebore,  a  cele- 
brated remedy  among  the  ancients  for  the  cure  of 
insanity.  Two  kinds  are  spoken  of,  namely,  the 
white  and  the  black  (Xevxor  and  /icXof),  but  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  plant  itself  much  discussion  has 
arisen.  "  Modem  authorities  on  Botany,"  observes 
Adams,  -'differ  widely  in  opinion  respecting  the 
white  Hellebore  of  the  ancients.  Sibthorp  most 
nnaccountably  decides  it  to  have  been  the  DigitaU$ 
femginea.  Schulze,  who  is  too  prone  to  skeptical 
doubts  on  botanical  question?,  expresses  himself 


1.  (TbMpluwI.,  H.  P.,  Ti.,  II.— DioKor.,  i.,  S7,  28.— Adanu, 
Ipprad.,  ■.  T.)— t.  (INod.  Sic,  xx.,  46.)— 3.  (Diod.  Sic,  xx.,  91. 
— Compara  VimiT.,  s.,  St ) — 4.  ( Athen.,  t.,  40.) — 9.  ( Amm.  Mar- 
sell.,  xziii.— AfSthiu,  i.,  18,  p.  30,  nA.  Van.— Nicct.  Chonn.,  Jo. 
Comiianui,  p.T4,  B.>— 8.  (Jo«.,  B.  J.,  ii.,  19,  ^  8.— Id.  ib.,  ill.,  6, 
t  S.>— 7.  (Diowor.,  It.,  IBO.  191.— Paul.  Mgin.,  vii.,  3.- AJohm, 
AppaDil.,  '•  T.)— 8.  (.tdwM,  Append  ,  •  ».)— 9.  (Xen.,  Bep  L«o., 
■ill..  11.) 


with  great  hesitation  regarding  %  bat,  upon  um 
whole,  inclines  to  the  Adonis  vemalit.  Woodvilla 
and  Dierbach  are  quite  undecided.  On  the  other 
hand,  Matthiolus,  Dodnnteus,  Bauhin,  Hill,  and 
Stackhouse,  find  do  difficulty  in  recognising  it  as 
the  Veratnm  album,  L.  GeofTroy  also,  no  mean 
authority  on  these  subjects,  maintains  that  the  de- 
scription of  Dioscorides  agrees  very  well  with  the 
characters  of  the  white  Hellebore.  And  from  the 
sunilarity  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  adminif- 
tering  of  the  i.  XevKo^y  as  described  by  the  ancitnl 
writers  on  Toxicology,  to  the  known  effects  of  the 
Veratrum  aUmm,  I  had  no  hesitation,  some  time  ago, 
in  recognising  their  identity ;  and  it  now  gives  me 
pleasure  to  discover  that  Sprengel,  in  his  Annota- 
tions on  Dioscorides,  comes  to  the  same  conclus'on. 
I  had  called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  this 
fact  in  the  London  Medical  and  Phytical  Journal, 
July,  1828 ;  about  eighteen  months  afterward,  the 
Savadilla  veratrum,  a  Mexican  species  of  Hellebore, 
was  much  cried  up  in  this  case. — ^The  i^XiSopot  fUX- 
oi,  or  Black  Hellebore,  is  marked  as  being  the  H. 
Orientalis,  Lam.  Is  it  not  a  variety  of  the  HeUcbo- 
rut  niger,  L.  1  This  plant  is  the  Christmas  Rose 
of  this  country."' 

•HELLEBORI'NE  {lXKt6opivti),  a  plant,  which 
Sprengel  suggests  is  the  HelUbonu  fatidu» ;  Stack- 
house,  the  Serapicu  HelUborine.  "The  latter,"  re- 
marks Adams,  "  is  the  same,  I  suppose,  as  the  Efi 
paetttt  entifoUa  of  Hooker."* 

HELLENOTA'MIiG  ('EXX^vora/uat),  or  treasu- 
rers of  the  Greeks,  were  magistrates  appointed  by 
the  Athenians  to  receive  the  contributions  of  the 
allied  states.  They  were  first  appointed  B.C.  477, 
when  Athens,  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of 
Pausanias,  had  obtained  the  command  of  the  allied 
states.  The  money  paid  by  the  different  states, 
which  was  originally  fixed  at  460  talents,  was  de- 
posited in  Delos,  which  was  the  place  of  meetini 
for  the  discussion  of  all  common  interests ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hellenotamiae  no* 
only  received,  but  were  also  the  guardians  of  thest 
moneys,  which  are  called  by  Xenophon'  'EXXtpioTo- 
pia.*  The  office  was  retained  after  the  treasury 
was  transferred  to  Athens  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Samians,*  but  was,  of  course,  abolished  on  the  con- 
quest of  Athens  by  the  Lacedsemonians.  The  hel- 
lenotamiie  were  not  reappointed  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  democracy,  for  which  reason  the  gram- 
marians afford  us  little  information  respecting  their 
duties.  Bockh,  however,  concludes  from  inscrip- 
tions that  they  were  probably  ten  in  number,  chosen 
by  lot,  like  the  treasurers  of  the  gods,  out  of  the 
Pentacosiomedimni,  and  that  they  did  not  enter 
upon  their  oflice  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  biu 
afler  the  Panathensea  and  the  first  Prytaneia.  With 
regard  to  their  duties,  Bockh  supposes  that  they  re- 
mained treasurers  of  the  moneys  collected  from  the 
allies,  and  that  payments  for  certain  objects  were 
assigned  to  them.  In  the  first  place,  they  would, 
of  course,  pay  the  expenses  of  wars  in  the  common 
cause,  as  the  contributions  were  originally  designed 
for  that  purpose ;  but  as  the  Athenians,  in  course 
of  time,  considered  the  money  as  their  own  proper- 
ty, the  Hellenotamie  had  to  pay  the  Theorica  and 
military  expenses  not  connected  with  wars  on  be- 
half of  the  common  cause.* 

HELLOTIA.    (»'td  Ellotia.) 

•HELMINS  (fV'T)  This  term,  standing  alone, 
is  appUed  to  intestinal  worms  in  general.    The  ji- 

1.  (Theophrait.,  II.  P.,  li.,  II.— Nicand.,  Alex.,  483.— Dice 
cor.,  IT.,  190,  ISl.— Paal.  JSgin.,  Tii.,  3.— Adanu,  Append.,  s.  t.) 
— S.  (Theophnut.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  11.— Adams,  Append.,  •.  t.)— I 
(De  Vectig.,  t.,  5.)— 4.  (ThuCTd.,  i.,  98.- Plut.,  Ariat.,  S4.— An 
doc.,  De  Pace,  p.  107.)— 5.  (Plot.,  Ari«id.,  S5.— Diod.  fx.,  m., 
38.)— 6.  (Bdckb.  Corp.  Inicript.,  No.  147.— Id.,  PuU.  Kcob  •< 
Athena  i.,  p.  236.) 
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HELOTES. 


HEMEROCALIJS. 


iu*(  irJU>r(.a  is  the  Ttmia  lata  Theophrastus  says 
!t  is  congenital  in  some  countries,  as  Egypt  The 
medical  authorities  describe  the  Dracunculiu,  or 
Gttinea-worro,  which  the  Greeks  call  dpaxovTiov, 
and  the  translators  of  the  Arabians  vena  medintntis. 
\rid.  EuLAi.) 

HELOTES  (EUu«r)  were  a  class  of  bondsmen 
peculiar  to  Sparta.  Different  etymologies  are  given 
Cf  their  name.  The  common  account  is,  that  they 
were  originally  the  people  of  the  town  of  Helos,  in 
Laconia,  and  that  they  were  reduced  to  bondage 
after  an  unsuccessful  revolt  against  the  Spartans.' 
But  the  people  of  'EAof  were  not  called  ElXuret, 
but  'EAiJbt*  or  "EXearai.*  The  name  has  been  also 
derived  from  lAi?,  marshes,  as  it  signified  inhabitants 
tfthe  lowlands.  But  Muller  seems  to  be  nearer  the 
mark  in  explaining  tlXoTe{  as  meaning  prisoners, 
from  the  root  of  ^Iv,  to  take,  like  (I/iue;  from  the 
root  of  ia/iciu.  The  ancient  writers  considered  them 
to  be  Achseans,  who  had  resisted  the  Dorian  inva- 
ders to  the  last,  and  had  been  reduced  to  slavery  as 
the  punishment  of  their  obstinacy.*  Muller,  how- 
ever, supposes  that  they  were  an  aboiiginal  race, 
which  was  subdued  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
which  immediately  passed  over  as  slaves  to  the 
Doric  conquerors.  But  this  theory,  as  Thirlwall 
has  observed,  does  not  account  for  the  hereditary 
enmity  between  them  and  their  masters ;  for,  unless 
they  lost  their  liberty  by  the  Dorian  conquest,  there 
is  no  probability  that  it  placed  them  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  before. 

The  Helots  were  regarded  as  the  property  of  the 
state,  which,  while  it  gave  their  services  to  individ- 
uals, reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  emancipating 
them.'  They  were  attached  to  the  land,  and  could 
not  be  sold  away  from  it.  Several  families,  as  many, 
perhaps,  as  six  or  seven,  resided  on  each  K^po{,  in 
dwellings  of  their  own.  They  cultivated  the  land, 
and  paid  to  their  masters  as  rent  a  fixed  measure  of 
eom,  the  exact  amount  of  which  had  been  fixed  at 
•  very  early  period,  the  raising  of  that  amount  being 
fcrbiddcn  under  heavy  imprecations*  The  annual 
i«nt  paid  for  each  xJi^poc  was  eighty-two  medimni 
of  barley,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of' oil  and 
wine.'  Besides  being  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  land,  the  Helota  attended  on  their  masters  at 
the  public  meal,  and  many  of  them  were,  no  doubt, 
employed  by  the  state  in  public  works. 

In  war  the  Helots  served  as  light-armed  troops 
(yiUoOi  a  certain  number  of  them  attending  every 
heavy-armed  Spartan  to  the  field  ;  at  the  battle  of 
Plataea  there  were  seven  Helots  to  each  Spartan.* 
These  attendants  were  probably  called  i/iniTrapcc 
(>.  e.,  i/upiaravret'),  and  one  of  them,  in  particularv 
the  ^epdiruv,  or  servant ;"  though  Aepanuv  was 
also  used  by  the  Dorians  as  a  general  name  for  arm- 
ed slaves.  The  Helots  only  served  as  hoplitie  in 
particular  emergencies,  and  on  such  occasions  they 
were  generally  emancipated.  The  first  instance  of 
this  kind  was  in  the  expedition  of  Brasidas,  B.C. 
434." 

The  treatment  to  which  the  Helots  were  subject- 
ed, as  described  by  the  later  Greek  writers,  is  mark- 
ed by  the  most  wanton  cruelty.  Thus  Myron  states 
that  "  the  Spartans  impose  upon  them  every  igno- 
minious service,  for  they  compel  them  to  wear  a 
cap  of  dog's  skin,  and  to  be  clothed  with  a  garment 
of  sheep's  skin,  and  to  have  stripes  inflicted  upon 
tbem  every  year  for  no  fault,  that  they  may  never 
fiirget  that  they  are  slaves.    And,  besides  all  this,  if 


I.  (Pni«..iii.,SO,»().)— i  (Stnib.,  Tiii.,8«l.)  — 3.  (Athen., 
»*.,  IM,  p.  87).)— 4.  (Theopomp.,  up.  Athen.,  tL,  88,  p.  SM.)— 
i.  (Ephorua,  ap.  Stnib.,  Tiii.,  p.  36S .—  Fana.,  jii.,  10,  t.)—t. 
(PIui..,  Iiiat.  L»c  ,  p.  SM.)— 7.  (Plat.,  Lye.,  8,  84.)— 8.  (Herod., 
a.,  10,  S8.)-9.  (Heaych.,  a.  v.)— 10.  (Herod.,  rii.,  SSB.-Swra, 
lei.Xeii.,8.T.)— IJ.  (■niiicyi(.,iT.,(IP.— Id..T..»*— td.,TO.,l».) 
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any  rise  by  their  qualities  above  the  conditioa  of  a 
slave,  they  appoint  death  as  the  penalty,  and  tbeii 
masters  are  liable  to  punishment  if  they  do  not  de- 
stroy the  most  excellent.'"  And  Plutarch*  state* 
that  Helots  were  forced  to  intoxicate  themselves, 
and  perform  indecent  dances  as  a  warning  to  the 
Spartan  youth.  These  descriptions  are  probaMy 
exaggerated  ;  but  we  have  abundant  evidence,  io 
addition  to  the  direct  assertion  of  Thucydides,*  that 
the  Spartans  always  regarded  the  Helots  with  the 
greatest  suspicion.  Every  means  was  taken  to 
mark  the  distinction  between  them  and  their  mas- 
ters :  they  were  obliged  to  wear  the  rustic  garb  de- 
scribed above,  and  they  were  not  permitted  to  sing 
one  of  the  Spartan  songs.*  That  the  cruelty  of 
their  masters  knew  no  restniint  when  it  was  stimu- 
lated by  fear,  is  manifest  enough  from  the  institu- 
tion of  the  KpvTTTeia  (vid.  Crypteia),  and  from  the 
fact  related  by  Thucydides,  that  on  one  occasion, 
two  thousand  of  the  Helots,  who  had  rendered  the 
greatest  service  to  the  state  in  war,  were  induced  to 
come  forward  by  the  offer  of  emancipation,  and  then 
were  put  to  death.* 

At  the  end  of  the  second  Messenian  war  (B  C. 
668),  the  conquered' Messenians  were  reduced  to 
slavery,  and  included  under  the  denomination  of 
Helots.  Their  condition  appears  to  have  been  the 
same,  vrith  some  slight  differences,  as  that  of  the 
other  Helots  ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  distin- 
guished by  the  remembrance  of  their  freedom,  and 
a  readiness  to  %eize  any  opportunity  of  regaining  it, 
in  which  they  at  length  succeeded,  after  the  battle 
of  Leuctra.* 

The  Helots  might  be  emancipated,  but  there  were 
several  steps  between  them  and  the  free  citizen; 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  ever  admitted  to 
all  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  Myro'  enumeratet 
the  following  classes  of  emancipated  Helots  :  a4€  . 
rai,  MeanoTot,  ipuKT^pec,  Seairoctovav'^at  and  veoSa 
fuJSctf.  Of  these  the  o^rroiwere  probably  released 
from  all  service ;  the  IpvKTijpec  were  those  employ- 
ed in  war  {vid.  Ebyctekes)  ;  the  ieoTroaimavnu 
served  on  board  the  fleet ;  and  the  veoiofiadeic  were 
those  who  had  been  possessed  of  freedom  for  some 
time.  Besides  these,  there  were  the  jioBuvet  or  /**- 
6aKe(,  who  were  domestic  slaves,  brought  up  with 
the  yoong  Spartans,  and  then  emancipated.  UpoD 
being  emancipated,  they  received  permission  to 
dweU  where  they  wished.  (Compare  Civitai, 
Greek,  p.  260.) 

(MiilleT,  Dorians,  iii.,  8. — ^Thirlwall,  Greece,  voL  i., 
p.  309. — Hermann,  Political  Antiquities  of  Greeet, 
4  19,  34,  88,  30,  48.— Wachsmuth,  Helten.  Altertk., 
I.,  i.,  217,  19 ;  ii.,  69,  104,  209,  211,  370-1 ;  H.,  i., 
361.) 

•HELXI'NE  (iXilvii),  a  plant,  of  which  Dioscor- 
ides  describes  two  species :  the  latter  of  these  is  tb« 
Pellitory  of  the  Wall,  or  Parietaria  officinalis ;  the 
former  is  referred  by  Bauhin  and  others  to  the  C<m- 
vtdvuius  arvensis,  or  Gravel-bind.* 

HEM'ERA.    (VtA  Dies.) 

*HE'MERIS  {v/uplt),  the  Greek  name  giveit  by 
Theophrastus  to  the  Qaercws  robur.     (Fia.  Quia- 

COS.)* 

*HEMEROCALU;S  rtjUtpo/toW/f).    Sprengel,  io 
the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  sets  this  plant  dowa  < 
for  the  Pancratium  maritimum,  having  adopted  the 
opinion  of  Lobel  and  Bauhin ;  but  in  the  second 
edition  he  holds  it  ttrbe  the  Lilium  Macedonicum." 

•HEMEROCALIJS  {fi/upoKoX^f),  a  plant.   "  The 


1.  (Athen.,  lir.,  74,  p.  «S7.)— 8.  (Ltc.,  S8.)— S.  ("it.,  80.)— «. 
(Pint.,  Lye., S8.)—S.  (Thncyd.,  iir.,  80.)— 8.  (7u(.  Thirtmtt^ 
Greece,  T.,  p.  103.)  —  7.  (Myro,  «r-  Athen.,  ti.,  p.  »7I,  F.)  — 8. 
(Dioecor.,  iv.,  SO  and  80.— Foil.  .Sgin~  Tii.,  S.— Ad*m«,  A» 
pend.,  •.  T.)— S.  (TheophrHt.,  iii ,  8.)-  -10.  (Thenphnat ,  H  f 
V .  0. — Aduna,  Append.,  s  v.) 
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•ariier  coranientators,"  says  Adams,  "bad  remarked 
that  the  vfiepoKiMig  of  Dioscorides  is  different  from 
that  of  Tlieophrastus.    The  H.  of  Dioscorides  is 
referred  by  Mattbiolus  to  the  Lilium  bulbifentm,  and 
■^  Dodoneus  to  the  L.  Martagm.    Sprengel  seems 
to  prefer  the  former.    Sibtborp  marks  it  as  the  lAir 
tunt  Chalcedonieum."^ 
HE-MINA.    (Vid.  Cotyla.) 
»HEMI'ONUS.    (Vid.  Molds.) 
•ENAEKA,  *0I.    (KiU  Eletem,  THi.) 
»HE'PATIS  (virorif,  or  iXon  lyTrorinf),  the  well- 
kcown  species  of  Aloes  called  Hepatic.    Dioscori- 
ies  calls  this  species  rb  t^ar^Coi;.* 

•HE'PATUS  (viroTOi),  the  name  of  a  fish  briefly 
noticed  by  Aristotle,  ^lian,  and  Athenteus.  "Ar- 
tedi  and  Rondelet  say  it  is  the  fish  called  seipunu 
by  the  modem  Greeks ;  bat  this  opinion  is  rejected 
by  Coray,  who,  however,  decides  upon  nothing  satis- 
factory respecting  it.  Camas,  in  his  notes  on  Aris- 
totle, concludes  that  it  was  the  Oslrea  margarxtife- 
ro,  but  Schweighaeuser  rejects  this  opinion  also. 
Schneider,  upon  the  whole,  inclines  to  think  that  it 
oaght  tu  bie  referred  to  the  genus  Gadtu."* 
HEPHAISTEIA.  (Vid.  Lampadefhoru.) 
•HPAKAEI'A  Aie02  (tipoKXtia  Xi0of),  an  appel- 
lation given  by  some  of  the  Greek  writers  to  the 
loadstone.  Sir  J.  Hill  thinks  it  was  also  applied  to 
the  Lydian  stone ;  "  but  the  passage  of  Theophras- 
tus  on  which  he  founds  his  opinion  is,"  remarlcs 
Adams,  "  of  equivocal  meaning  ;  in  fact,  his  own 
reading  will  not  bear  the  Interpretation  which  he 
gives  it.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Aetius,  that  our  Loadstone  was  indiscrimi- 
nately called  nayvTi^  and  fipwiXcla  Xiffoy."* 

HERJDA  ('Hpaia)  is  the  name  of  festivals  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Hera  in  all  the  towns  of  Greece 
where  the  worship  of  this  divinity  was  introduced. 
The  original  seat  of  her  worship,  from  which  it 
q>rcad  over  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  was  Argos ; 
whence  her  festivals  in  other  places  were,  more  or 
less,  imitations  of  those  which  were  celebrated  at 
Argos.*  The  Argives  had  three  temples  of  Hera : 
one  lay  between  Argos  and  Mycenee,  46  stadia  from 
Argos ;  the  second  lay  on  the  road  to  the  Acropo- 
lia,  and  near  it  was  the  stadium  in  which  the  games 
and  contests  at  the  Hertea  were  held  ;*  the  third 
was  in  the  city  itself.^  Her  service  was  performed 
by  the  most  distinguished  priestesses  of  the  place ; 
one  of  them  was  the  high-priestess,  and  the  Argives 
counted  their  years  by  the  date  of  her  office.*  The 
Heraea  of  Argos  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year, 
and,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Biickh,*  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  year  of  every  Olympiad.  One 
of  the  great  solemnities  which  took  place  on  the 
occasion  was  a  magnificent  procession  to  the  great 
Temple  of  Hera,  between  Argos  and  Mycens.  A 
vast  number  of  young  men — for  the  festival  is  call- 
ed a  panegyris — assembled  at  Argos,  and  marched 
in  armour  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  They 
were  preceded  by  one  hundred  oxen  {iKarouSii, 
whence  the  festival  is  also  called  j/card/j&ua).  The 
bigh-priestess  accompanied  this  procession,  riding 
m  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  white  oxen,  as  we  see 
firom  the  story  of  Cleobis  and  Biton  related  by  He- 
radotos"  and  Cicero."  The  100  oxen  were  sacri- 
ficed, and  their  flesh  distributed  among  all  the  citi- 
1."    The  sacrifice  itself  was  called  %exip»a,"  or 


1.  (DioKoT.,  iii.,  ISO. — Ailanu,  Append.,  •.  v.)— 9.  (G«opon., 
ri>,  6. — Adams,  Append.,  i.  v.) — 3.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii. — JElian, 
N.  A.,  ix.,  38.— Id.  ib.,  it.,  1 J .— AthenKus,  iii.,70.— Id.,TJi.,  41. 
Schweigh.  ad  Athon.,  1.  c. — Adama,  Append.,  i.  t.) — 4.  (Tkeo- 
phnat.,  Do  Lapid.,  10,  74.— Hill  ad  Theophrut.,  p.  ITS.— ACti- 
w,  Tet.,i.,  a.  ii ,  c.  S5.— Adama,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 5.  (MCiUer,  Dor., 
H.,  10,  »  1.)— «  (Pans.,  ii.,  S4, 1)  2.)— 7.  (Paua.,  li.,  S2, 1, 1.)— 8. 
mracyd.,  ii.,  J.)— 9.  (Abhandl.  der  Borl.  Akad.,  ran  18I8-1«, 
n.  RS.)-ll).  (i.,31.)— II.  (TuKnl.,i.,47.)— 13.  (Schol.  «d  Find., 
01..  TiL,  I  ii,  and  ad  Neia.,  z.,  3ft  <  —IS.  (Heqrdi.,  •.  v.) 


"  the  bed  of  twigs.'"  The  games  and  contests  of 
the  Hersea  took  place  in  the  stadium,  near  the  tem- 
ple on  the  road  to  the  Acropolis.  A  bnzen  shieiil 
was  fixed  in  a  place  above  the  theatre,  which  was 
scarcely  accessible  to  any  one,  and  the  young  man 
who  succeeded  in  pulling  it  down  received  the  shield 
and  a  garland  of  myrtle  as  his  prize.  Hence  Pin- 
dar* calls  the  contest  iyijv  xoXtreoc.  It  seems  that 
this  contest  took  place  before  the  procession  went 
out  to  the  Hereon,  for  Strabo*  states  that  the  victoi 
went  with  his  prizes  in  solemn  procession  to  that 
temple.  This  contest  was  said  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted, according  to  some  traditions,  by  Acrisios  and 
Prffitus,*  according  to  others  by  Archinos.* 

The  Heraa  or  Hecatombsa  of  .lEgina  were  cel- 
ebrated in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Argos.* 

The  Hersa  of  Samos,  which  island  also  derived 
the  worship  of  Hera  from  Argos,'  were  perhaps 
the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  festivals  of  this  divinity. 
A  magnificent  procession,  consisting  of  maidens 
and  married  women  in  splendid  attire,  and  with 
floating  hair,*  together  with  men  and  youths  in  ar- 
mour,* went  to  the  Temple  of  Hera.  After  they 
arrived  within  the  sacred  precincts,  the  men  depos- 
ited their  armour,  and  prayers  and  vows  were  offer- 
ed up  to  the  goddess.  Her  altar  consisted  of  the 
ashes  of  the  victims  which  had  been  burned  to  her.'* 

The  Her«ea  of  Elis  were  celebrated  every  fifth 
year,  or  in  the  fourth  year  of  every  Olympiad." 
The  festival  was  chiefly  celebrated  by  maidens,  and 
conducted  by  sixteen  matrons,  who  wove  the  sacred 
peplus  for  the  goddess.  But.  before  the  solemnities 
commenced,  these  matrons  sacrificed  a  pig,  and  pu- 
rified themselves  in  the  well  Picra."  One  of  the 
principal  solemnities  was  a  race  of  the  maidens  in 
the  stadium,  for  which  purpose  they  were  divided 
into  three  classes,  according  to  their  age.  The 
youngest  ran  first,  and  the  oldest  last.  Their  only 
dress  on  this  occasion  was  a  ;i;(niv,  which  came 
down  to  the  knee,  and  their  hair  was  floating.  She 
who  won  the  prize  received  a  garland  of  olive- 
boughs,  together  with  a  part  of  a  cow  which  was 
sacrificed  to  Hera,  and  might  dedicate  her  own 
painted  likeness  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  The 
sixteen  matrons  were  attended  by  as  many  female 
attendants,  and  performed  two  dances ;  the  one 
called  the  dance  of  Physcoa,  the  other  the  dance  of 
Hippodameia.  Respecting  farther  particulars,  and 
the  history  of  this  solemnity,  see  Paus.,  v.,  16,  ^  % 
&c. 

Heraea  were  celebrated  in  various  other  places ; 
t.g.,  in  Cos,'*  at  Corinth,'*  at  Athens,"  dt  Cnossua 
in  Crete.'* 

HERE'DITAS.    (Vid.  Heres,  Roman.) 

HEllES  (GREEK).  The  Athenian  laws  of  in- 
heritance are  to  be  explained  under  this  title.  The 
subject  may  be  divided  into  five  parts,  of  which  we 
shall  speak :  1st,  of  personal  capacity  to  inherit ; 
2dly,  of  the  rules  of  descent  and  succession  ;  Sdly, 
of  the  power  of  devising ;  4thly,  of  the  remedies  of 
the  heir  for  recovering  his  rights ;  5thly,  of  the  ob- 
ligations to  which  he  succeeded. 

I.  Of  Personal  Capacity  to  Inherit. — ^To  obtain  lie 
right  of  inheritance  as  well  as  citizenship  (ayxtaitia 
and  noXiTeia),  legitimacy  was  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion. Those  children  were  legitimate  who  were 
bom  in  lawful  wedlock."  The  validity  of  a  mar- 
riage depended  partly  on  the  capacity  of  the  con- 


1.  (Compare  Welcker  on  Schwenck's  Etymologiache  Ande«. 
tnngen,  p.  £08.)— 3.  (Nem..  x.,  41.)— 3.  (riii.,  p.  SM.)— 4.  (.Eli- 
an, V.  H.,  iii.,  24.)— S.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.,  01.,  yii.,  152.)— •. 
(Schol.  ad  Pind.,  lathm.,  viti.,  114.— Mailer,  .Sginel.,  p.  149.)— 
7.  (Pans.,  viii.,  4,  *t  4.)---8.  (Asiua  ap.  Atben.,  zii.,  p  525.)--ft, 
(Polyan.,  St™t.,  i.,  23.— Id.  ib..  ti.,  45.)— 10.  (Pau..,  r  ,  I  J,  » 
6.)— 11.  (Corsini,  Disnrt.,  iii.,  30.)— 12.  (Paui.,  t.,  1«,  «  9.)— 
13.  (Athen.,  xir.,  p.  «39.— Id.,  vi.,  p.  282.)- 14.  (Eurip.,  Med., 
1379.- Philoatr.,  Her.,  xix.,  14.)— IS.  (PluC,  Quret.  Rom.,  Tii. 
IM  '-K.  (Diod.  Sic.,  v..  TS    -17.  (Demoath.,  r.  Near.,  lto>.l 
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ifacting  parties,  partly  on  tht  nature  of  the  con- 
tract. On  the  first  point  little  needs  to  be  noticed 
here,  except  that  brother  and  sisiter  by  the  same 
mother  were  forbidden  to  marry ;  but  consanguini- 
ty in  general  was  so  far  from  being  deemed  an  ob- 
jection, that  marriage  between  collzteral  relations 
iras  encouraged,  in  order  to  keep  the  property  in 
the  family.'  The  contract  was  made  by  the  hus- 
band with  the  father,  brother,  or  other  legal  guardi- 
an (Mf/]()f)  of  the  intended  wife ;  then  only  was  she 
properly  betrothed  (Jyyin/r^).  An  heiress,  however, 
was  assigned  or  adjudged  to  the  next  of  kin  {hriSi- 
Kjadeiaa)  by  process  of  law,  as  explained  under 
Epiclekds.'  No  ceremony  was  necessary  to  ratify 
the  contract ;  but  it  was  usual  to  betroth  the  bride 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  to  give  a  marriage 
feast,  and  invite  the  friends  and  relatives,  for  the 
sake  of  publicity.*  A  marriage  without  proper  es- 
pousals was  irregular ;  but  the  issue  lost  their  herit- 
able rights  only,  not  their  franchise ;  and  the  former, 
it  seems,  might  be  restored,  if  the  members  of  their 
father's  clan  would  consent  to  their  being  register- 
ed.* As  it  was  necessary  for  every  man  to  be  en- 
rolled in  his  clan  in  order  to  obtain  his  full  civil 
rights,  so  was  the  registration  the  best  evidence  of 
legitimacy,  and  the  ^pdropes  and  oyyyevelc  were 
usually  called  to  prove  it  in  courts  of  justice.*  For 
farther  particulars,  see  Flatner,  Beilrige,  104,  &c. 
— Wachsmuth,  i.,  8,  31,  and  148  ;  ii.,  1,  iM)4,  &c.— 
Schomann,  Ant.  J.  P.  Gr.,  v.,  19,  21,  88. 

II.  Of  the  Rules  of  Descent  and  Succession. — Here 
we  would  premise  that,  as  the  Athenian  law  made 
no  difference,  in  this  respect,  between  real  and  per- 
sonal estate,  the  words  heir,  inherit,  &c.,  will  be  ap- 
plied indiscriminately  to  both.  When  an  Athenian 
died  leaving  sons,  they  shared  the  inheritance,  like 
«ur  heirs  in  gavelkind,  and  as  they  now  do  in 
Prance ;'  a  law  no  less  favourable  to  that  balance 
ot  property  which  Solon  meant  to  establish,  than 
the  law  of  primogeniture  was  suited  to  the  military 
luislocracies  created  in  the  feudal  times.  The  only 
advantage  possessed  by  the  eldest  son  was  tho  first 
choice  in  the  division.'  If  there  was  but  one  son, 
he  took  the  whole  estate ;  but  if  he  had  sisters,  it 
was  incumbent  on  him  to  provide  for  them,  and 
give  them  suitable  marriage  portions;  they  were 
then  called  hrlirpoiKot.*  There  was  no  positive 
law  making  it  imperative  on  a  brother  to  give  his 
sister  a  portion  of  a  certain  amount ;  but  the  moral 
obligation  to  assign  her  a  fortune  corresponding  to 
his  own  rqnk  was  strengthened  by  custom  and  pub- 
tic  opinion,  insomuch  that,  if  she  was  given  in  mar- 
riage portionless,  it  was  deemed  a  slur  upon  her 
character,  and  might  even  raise  a  doubt  of  her  le- 
gitimacy.* 

On  failure  of  sons  and  their  issue,  daughters 
and  daughters'  children  succeeded  (as  to  the  law 
concerning  heiresses,  vid.  Epiolerds)  ;  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  limit  to  the  succession  in 
the  descending  line."  If  the  deceased  left  grandsons 
by  different  sons,  it  is  clear  that  they  would  take 
the  /shares  of  their  respective  fathers.  So  if  he  had 
a  granddaughter  by  one  son,  and  a  grandson  by  an- 
other, the  latter  would  not  exclude  the  former,  as  a 


1.  (Andoc.,  Do  Myst.,  119.— Id.,  a.  Alcib.,  83,  ed.  Bekker.— 
L7S.,  c  Ale,  41,  ed.  Bokker. — Demnsth.,  c.  L«och.,  1083.— Id., 
0.  Enbol.,  1305.— Plat.,  Cimon,  4.— Id.,  Themiit.,  3S.)— 8.  (Im- 
M,  De  Cir.  hxrod.,  20.- Id.,  De  Philoct.  hcrad.,  IB,  ed.  Becker. 
— Demosth.,  Pro  Phorm.,  9S4.— Id  ,  c.  Steph.,  1134.)— 3.  (I*b- 
u,  De  Cir.  hiered.,  18.— Demoeth.,  c.  Onot.,  869.- Id.,  c.  Kabul., 
IIM.  1312.)— 4.  (Isasui,  De  Philoct.  hxrad.,  29-33.)— 5.  (Andoc., 
De  Mfst.,  127,  ed.  Becker.— lusus,  De  Cir.  hsred.,  24.- Id.,  De 
Philoct.,  13.— Demotth.,  c.  Eabui.,  1303,  &c.)-a.  (Incoi,  De 
Phil(«t  hared.,  32.)— 7.  (Demorth.,  Pro  Phorm.,  947.)— 8.  (Har- 
pocr.,  1.  T.  'Kxi6iicos.)—9.  (Isaeui,  D(  Pj-rrh.  hBrsd.,  40.— Ly»„ 
De  Ariat.  bon.,  10,  ed.  Becker. — D<  ijoBth.,  c.  Booot.  de  dote, 
IOU.>— 10.  (iMiu,  De  Cir.  bared..  39-M.— Id.,  De  Pnrh.  bared., 
M  .-M  ,  D*  Philoct ,  as,  t7.— Demoe-V.e  Macut.,  1057, 1058.) 
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brother  would  a  sister,  bnt  both  would  khdie  alika. 
Of  this  there  is  no  direct  evidence ;  but  it  foUowa 
from  a  princi{de  of  Attic  law,  by  which,  on  the  birth 
of  a  son,  his  title  to  his  father's  inheritance,  or  to  a 
share  thereof,  immediately  accrued ;  if  then  he  died 
before  his  father,  but  leaving  issue,  they  claimed 
their  grandfather's  inheritance  as  representing  him. 
It  was  otherwise  with  daughters.  Their  tiUe  did 
not  thus  accrue ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  the  practice 
for  the  son  of  an  heiress  to  be  adopted  into  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather's  house,  and  to  become  his  aoD 
in  point  of  law.  Farther  (as  will  presently  be 
shown),  the  general  preference  of  males  to  female* 
did  not  commence  till  the  deceased  father's  de- 
scendants were  exhausted. 

On  failure  of  lineal  descendants,  the  collateral 
branches  were  resorted  to.  And  first  came  the 
issue  of  the  same  father  with  the  deceased,  vis., 
brothers  and  brothers'  children,  the  children  of  a 
deceased  brother  taking  the  share  of  their  father ;' 
and  after  them,  sisters  and  sisters'  children,  amonf 
whom  the  principle  of  representation  also  prevail 
ed ;'  but  whether  sisters'  children  took  per  ttirpts 
OT  per  capita,  does  not  appear. 

Next  come  the  descendants  of  the  same  grand 
father  with  the  deceased ;  cousins  and  cousins' 
children.  Here  the  law  declared  that  males  and 
the  issue  of  males  should  be  preferred  to  females 
and  their  issua*  Thus  the  son  of  an  uncle  would 
exclude  the  son  of  an  aunt,  while  the  son  of  an 
aunt  would  exclude  the  daughter  of  an  uncle.  On 
the  same  principle,  Issus*  contends  that  the  son  o( 
a  female  first  cousin  prevented  his  mother's  sister 
from  inheriting,  although  he  was  farther  removed 
from  the  deceased  (yivet  iiruripa)  by  one  degree. 
This  preference,  however,  was  confined  to  thcso 
who  were  descended  from  the  same  common  an 
cestor,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  grandfather  of  the 
deceased ;  for  the  words  ix  r&v  airuv  in  Demot 
thenes  are  to  be  explained  by  the  rpir^  yivti  of  Isc 
us.  Therefore,  a  first  cousin  once  removed,  claim 
ing  through  a  female,  had  a  better  title  than  a  second 
cousin  claiming  through  males ;  for  a  second  cous- 
in is  descended,  not  from  the  grandfather,  but  oni^ 
from  the  great-grandfather  of  the  deceased,  and  so 
is  beyond  the  legal  degrees  of  succession  (l^  rff 
&YyiOTtiac  or  avyytvela().  On  this  Eubulides  founds 
his  pretension  to  the  estate  of  Hagnias,  because  he 
claims  as  representative  (son  by  adoption)  of  his 
maternal  grandfather,  who  was  first  cousin  to  Hag- 
nias ;  whereas  the  father  of  his  opponent,  Macarta- 
tus,  was  second  cousin  to  Hagnias,  and  (as  Demoe- 
thenes  expresses  it)  was  not  in  the  same  branch  of 
the  family  (o4«  U  roS  oIkov  tov  'Ayviov'). 

On  failure  of  first  cousins  and  their  issue,  the 
inheritance  went  to  the  half-blood  by  the  mother'* 
side ;  brothers  and  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces, 
cousins  and  their  children,  as  before.  But  if  there 
were  no  maternal  kinsmen  within  the  legal  degree, 
it  returned  to  the  agnati,  or  next  of  kin  on  the  pa- 
ternal side  (Toif  jrpif  irar/»of),  whose  proximity 
was  traced  by  counting  the  degrees  from  the  com- 
mon ancestor.* 

The  succession  of  parents  to  their  children  it 
matter  of  dispute  among  the  learned.  FVom  the 
silence  of  the  orators,  the  absence  of  any  cxam|dG^ 
and  the  express  declaration  of  Isteus'  respecting 
the  mother,  it  may  be  inferred  that  parents  could 
not  inherit  at  Athens.  At  Athens,  the  maxim  he- 
reditas  nunguam  ascendic  held  only  of  lineal,  not  of 
collateral  ascent.    For  example,  an  uncle  mighl 


I.  (Ih!ui,  De  Hagn.  hnred.,  i.,  3.— Demoai]).,  a  MaoiU 
1007.— id.,  c.  Leoch.,  1083.)— 2.  (Ineai,  D«  ApoU.  hand.,  SJ.)- 
3.  (bxus,  De  IIb^.  hKrod..  i.,  X.— Demoeth.,  c.  Mecart.,  lOSig 
—4.  (De  ApoU.  Mred.,  25,  28.)-  -5.  (c.  M«cart.,  lOTQ.y-i.  (lae 
ui,  De  Hwa.  hatred.,  I-I8.— Demwth.,  c  Mteut-  KMT.)— T 
(D*  Hign.hwed.,  M.) 
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Bhe.-n.*  So  also  he  might  many  the  heiress,  as 
next  of  kin.*  On  this  part  of  the  subject  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Wachsmuth,  ii.,  1, 313,  &o. ;  Bansen, 
De  jure  hercd.  AUun. ;  Sir  William  Jones's  Com- 
menlary  annexed  to  the  translation  of  Isteas ;  and  a 
short  summary  of  the  law  by  Schomann,  Ant.  J.  P. 
Gr.,  v.,  20.  These  and  other  writers  are  not  agreed 
OD  many  of  the  foregoing  points,  which  are  left  in 
mnoh  obscurity,  owing  to  the  mutilated  state  in 
which  the  laws  have  reached  us,  and  the  artifices 
nsed  by  the  orators  to  misrepresent  the  truth. 

It  will  assist  the  student  to  be  informed  that 
ivt^tot  signifies  a  first  cousin.  'AvtftaioOt  is  a  first 
cousin's  son,  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  a<JeA- 
^Sovc  from  iWeA^f ,  and  -^yaTpiiovt  from  ^ya-riip. 
Thus  my  first  cousin's  son  is  averpiaSovg  to  me,  but 
not  conversely.  Again,  though  it  is  true  that  two 
ur  more  second  cousins  may  be  spoken  of  collect- 
ively as  uvtfittiti,*  yet  one  of  them  cannot  be  said 
to  be  uveinadoit  to  another.  Herein  consists  the 
fallacy  of  those  who  maintain  that  second  cousins 
came  within  the  legal  degrees  of  succession. 

KX^pof  is  the  subject  matter  of  inheritance,  or 
(in  one  sense  of  the  word)  the  inheritance ;  Kh/po- 
96iiO{,  the  heir.  'Ayxtarria,  proximity  of  blood  in 
reference  to  succession,  and  sometimes  right  of  suc- 
cession, ivyyeveta,  natural  consanguinity.  Zvy- 
yevrtf,  collateral  relatives,  are  opposed  to  Ixyovoc, 
lineal  descendants. 

III.  0/  the  Power  of  Devising. — ^That  the  owner 
bad  power  to  aUenate  his  property  during  his  life- 
time, and  that  such  alienation  was  valid  in  point  of 
law,  both  as  against  the  heir  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  There  was,  however, 
an  ancient  law,  which  punished  with  degradation 
{iTifua)  a  man  who  had  wasted  his  patrimony  {tu. 
wtrrpua  xarediidoKUf).  He  was  considered  an  of- 
fender against  the  state,  because  he  disabled  him- 
•elf  from  contributing  to  the  public  service.  Pros- 
ecutions for  such  an  offence  were  rare ;  but  the 
tsputation  of  a  spendthrift  was  always  prejudicial 
to  a  man  in  a  court  of  justice.* 

Every  man  of  full  age  and  sound  mind,  not  under 
durance  or  improper  influence,  was  competent  to 
make  a  vrill ;  but  if  he  had  a  son,  he  could  not  dis- 
inherit him,  although  his  will  might  take  effect  on 
the  contingency  of  the  son  not  completing  his  seven- 
teenth year.*  The  bulk  of  the  estate  teing  left  to 
the  son,  legacies  might  be  given  to  friends  and  rel- 
atives, especially  to  those  who  performed  the  office 
of  our  executor  or  testamentary  guardian.*  And  in 
the  division  of  property  among  sons,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  father  would  be  attended  to.' 
Also  a  provision,  not  exceeding  a  thousand  drach- 
mas, might  be  assigned  to  an  illegitimate  child.* 

A  daughter  could  not  be  disinherited,  though  the 
estate  might  be  devised  to  any  person  on  condition 
of  his  many  ing  her.* 

It  was  only  when  a  man  had  no  issue  that  he 
was  at  full  liberty  to  appoint  an  heir.  His  house 
and  heritage  were  then  considered  desolate  {Ip^fioc 
KcU  uvuw/ioc),  a  great  misfortune  in  the  eyes  of  an 
Athenian ;  for  every  head  of  a  family  was  anxious 
to  transmit  his  name  and  religious  usages  to  pos- 
terity. The  same  feeling  prevailed  among  the 
Ui«ek8  in  more  ancient  times.  We  learn  from 
Hesychius  and  the  Etymol.  Mag.  that  distant  rela- 
tifes  were  called  xvpuarai,  because,  when  they  in- 
herited, the  house  was  xw^"^  "<''  fp'il'oc-^'    "^o 


obviate  this  misfortune,  an  Athenian  had  two  euui 
ses  open  to  him.  Either  he  might  bequeath  bis 
pn>perty  by  will,  or  he  might  adopt  a  son  in  hi*  life- 
time.    (Vid.  Adoption,  Greek.) 

Wills  were  in  writing,  and  usually  had  one  or 
more  attesting  witnesses,  whose  names  were  super- 
scribed, but  who  did  not  know  the  contents.  Thoy 
were  often  deposited  with  friends,  or  other  trust- 
worthy persons,  such  as  a  magistrate.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  badge  of  fraud  if  they  were  made  secretly 
or  in  the  presence  of  strangers.'  A  will  was  am- 
bulatory until  the  death  of  the  maker,  and  might  be 
revoked,  wholly  or  partially,  by  a  new  one.  It 
seems,  also,  that  there  might  he  a  parol  revocation.' 
The  client  of  Iseeus,  in  the  last-cited  cause,  con- 
tends that  the  testator  sent  for  the  depositary  of 
his  will  with  an  intention  to  cancel  it,  but  died  be- 
fore he  got  it  into  his  possession ;  this  (he  says) 
was  a  virtual  revocation.  He  calls  witnesses  to 
prove  the  testator's  afiTection  for  himself  and  dislike 
of  his  opponents,  and  thence  infers  that  the  will 
was  unnatural,  and  a  proof  of  insanity.  Simiiai 
arguments  were  often  used.* 

With  respect  to  the  proceeding  by  which  a  lather 
publicly  renounced  his  paternal  authority  over  his 
son,  vid.  Apoceryxis.  Rate*  refers  to  it,  and  rec- 
ommends that  a  father  should  not  take  such  a  step 
alone,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  other  members 
of  the  famOy.  At  Athens,  the  paternal  authority 
ceased  altogether  after  the  son  had  completed  his 
nineteenth  year ;  he  was  then  considered  to  belong 
less  to  his  father  than  to  the  state.' 

IV.  Of  the  Remedies  of  the  Heir  for  Recovering  hi$ 
Right*. — ^A  son  or  other  male  descendant  might 
enter  and  take  possession  of  the  estate  immediately 
after  the  owner's  death.*  If  he  was  prevented  from 
so  doing,  he  might  bring  an  action  of  ejectment 
against  the  intruder.  {Vid.  Embateia.)  Any  one 
who  disturbed  a  minor  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  pat- 
rimony was  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  («(m«^ 
ofuf  tlaayyeMa'').  As  to  the  proceedings  in  cane 
of  heiress,  vid.  Epiclbbus. 

Other  heirs  at  law,  and  claimants  by  adoption  or 
devise,  were  not  at  liberty  to  enter  until  the  estate 
was  formally  adjudged  to  them.  The  proper  course 
was  to  make  application  to  the  archon,  who  attended 
at  his  office  for  that  purpose  every  month  in  the  year 
except  the  last  (Scirophorion).  The  party  who  ap- 
plied was  regarded  as  a  suitor,  and  (on  obtaining  a 
hearing)  was  said  Xayxuveiv  roi  x^pov.* 

At  the  first  regular  assembly  {Kvpia  tKKXijaia), 
held  after  he  had  received  notice,  the  archon  caused 
proclamation  to  be  made  that  such  a  person  bad 
died  without  issue,  and  that  such  and  such  persons 
claimed  to  be  his  heirs.  The  herald  then  asked  el 
Ti(  a/i^iaSiiTciv  1?  napaKaTaSd?,^iv  PovXerat  Toi  kX^ 
pov :  these  words  are  variously  interpreted.  Per 
haps  the  best  explanation  is  this :  'A/i^iai^Teiv  is  6 
term  of  general  import,  applied  to  all  who  dispute 
the  title  of  another,  and  would  include  those  whc 
claimed  a  moiety  or  other  share  of  the  estate.  Ila- 
paKaraSMXeiv  signifies  to  make  a  deposite  by  waj 
of  security  for  costs,  which  was  required  of  those- 
who  maintained  their  exclusive  title  to  the  whole 
inheritance.  Perhaps,  however,  the  payment  in 
this  case  was  optional,  and  might  be  intended  foi 
the  mere  purpose  of  compelling  the  other  parties  tn 
do  the  same.    "The  deposite  thus  paid  was  a  tenth 


I  (iMnu,  De  Cleon.  hrared.,  SS.)— S.  (De  IWi.  hand.,  00.) 
— S.  <Deino«li.,  c.  Steph.,  1117.)— 4.  (Diog.  tiert.,  Solon,  9$. 
— JSichin.,  c.  Timuch.,  97-109,  194,  ed.  BaUer.)— 5.  (Inui, 
De  Ami.  hxred.,  14.  —  Id.,  De  Philoct.,  10.  —  DemoMh.,  c. 
Stejdi.,  1133,  use.)— e.  (Demoith.,  c.  Aphob.,  814,  837.)— 7. 
(Demotth.,  c.  Meeart.,  1099.— Id.,  Pro  Phorm.,  999.)— 8.  (Hw> 
poemt.,  •  T.  Noficia.)— 9.  (Isxua,  Do  Pyrrh.  hxred.,  89-84.)— 
lo.  (yU.  Horn.,  U..  T.,  198.— Ho..,  Theog.,  807.) 


I.  (Iizns,  De  Philoct.  hcrad.,  8.— Id.,  De  Attrpb.  hand. 
8-17.— Domoeth.,  c.  Steph.,  1137.)— S.  (Iwui,  De  Philoct.  ha 
led.,  40.— Id.,  De  Cleon.,  hnred.,  33.)— 3.  (Inna,  De  Nicon 
hjned.,  33.- Id.,  De  Aetyph.  hared.,  91.)— 4.  (Leg.,  li.,  9,  | 
998.)  —  9.  (Valckeuaer  au  Ammonium,  s.  t.  *AitoicApvltTOt*~ 
Meier,  De  Bonis  Damn.,  p.  SO.) — t.  (Itnns,  De  PjrtTll.  hand 
TL— Id.,  De  Cio.  hnred.,  47.)— 7.  (Isana,  De  P^rh-  hand 
711.)— 8.  (laana.  Dellagn.  harad.,2a,  40.— Id.,  De  rjnh.  ba- 
red., 74.  —  Id.,  De  Aatrpb.  hared.,  4.  —  Denoeth.,  o.  Staph. 
1136.) 
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part  o1  the  value  or  the  property  in  dispute,  and  was 
returned  to  the  party  if  successful.' 

If  no  other  claimant  appeared,  the  archon  adjudged 
the  estate  to  tb»  first  suitor  (,ineiiKaatv  airCi  tov 
id^pov).  If,  however,  there  were  adverse  claims, 
he  proceedeid  to  prepare  the  cause  for  trial  {itaSi- 
laaia).  First  csune  the  ivaKptaic,  in  the  usual  way, 
except  tl^.t  no  party  was  considered  as  plaintiff*  or 
deliSDdaDt ;  and  the  bills,  in  which  they  set  forth 
Ibetr  respective  titles,  were  called  uvrtvpo^'.* 
The  dicasts  were  then  to  be  summoned,  and,  what- 
ever the  number  of  parties,  one  court  was  held  for 
tho  decision  of  all  their  claims.  If  any  one  neglect- 
ed to  attend  on  the  appointed  day,  and  had  no  good 
excuse  to  ofl'er,  his  claim  was  struck  out  of  the 
record  {itevpa^  ^  tt^trf^n^if),  and  the  contest 
was  carried  on  between  the  remaining  parties,  or  if 
but  one,  the  estate  was  awarded  to  him.'  The 
trial  was  thus  managed.  The  dicasts  had  to  give 
their  verdict  either  for  one  person  proving  a  title  to 
the  whole,  or  for  several  persons  coming  in  under 
the  same  title,  as  (for  instance)  two  brothers  entitled 
each  to  a  moiety.  One  balloting  box,  therefore,  was 
provided  for  every  party  who  appeared  in  a  distinct 
interest.  The  speeches  were  measured  by  the  clep- 
sydra. Each  party  had  an  ifi^pcvt  of  water  for 
his  first  speech,  and  half  that,  or  three  xotkt  Cor  the 
second.*  That  these  arrangements  gave  rise  to 
fraud  and  collusion,  is  clearly  shown  in  the  cases 
above  cited. 

The  verdict,  if  fairly  obtained,  was  final  against 
the  parties  to  the  cause.  Out  any  other  person,  who 
by  absence  or  unavoidable  accident  was  prevented 
from  being  a  party,  might  afterward  bring  an  action 
against  the  successful  candidate,  to  recover  the 
estate.  Ht-  was  then  obliged  to  pay  his  deposite 
{vapaJcaratoX^},  summon  the  defendant,  and  proceed 
in  other  respects  as  in  an  ordinary  suit.  This  he 
nrgbt  do  at  any  time  during  the  life  of  the  person 
in  possession,  and  within  five  years  after  his  death.' 

U  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  a  simple  issue 
»U  raised  between  the  litigant  parties,  viz.,  who 
was  entitled  to  possess  the  estate ;  and  that  they 
pioceeded  at  once  to  the  trial  of  such  issue.  This 
was  called  tidviuif  elattvat.  The  cause,  however, 
might  become  more  complicated,  if  one  of  the  par- 
ties chose  to  make  exception  to  the  right  of  any 
other  to  dispute  his  title :  this  was  done  by  tendering 
an  affidavit  (Sia/iaprvpia)  [vid.  Diamabttru),  sworn 
either  by  himself  or  by  another,  wherein  he  declared 
that  the  estate  was  not  the  subject  of  litigation  (fi^ 
IniiiKOQ),  and  alleged  some  matter  of  fact  or  law  to 
support  his  assertion.  Sons,  adopted  sons,  and  per- 
sons in  legal  possession  were  allowed  this  advan- 
tage. For  example,  a  witness  might  depose  that 
the  last  occupier  had  left  male  issue  surviving  him, 
and  therefore  the  property  could  not  be  claimed  by 
any  collateral  relative  or  devisee :  or  that  the  title 
had  already  been  legally  determined,  and  that  the 
new  claimants  were  not  at  liberty  to  reopen  the 
question.  This  had  the  effect  of  a  dilatory  plea, 
and  stayed  farther  proceedings  in  the  cause.*  If 
then  the  suitor  was  resolved  to  prosecute  his  claim, 
he  had  no  other  course  but  to  procure  a  conviction 
of  the  witness  (who  had  swoin  the  affidavit)  in  an 
action  for  false  testimony  (dixi;  ^evSo/iaprvptuv). 
Examples  of  such  actions  are  the  causes  in  which 
Demosthenes  was  engaged  against  Leochares,  and 


1.  <r<jUaz,  Omm.,  »iH.,  »,  «.— bsin.  He  NiooM.  hmwi., 
13.— U.,  D«  Dun.  hMwL,  M.— Dtniath.^  e.  lUoit.,  lOSl.— 
K  r  Laoeh.,  IMO-IOM.)— C  (Htipoor.,  •.  t.— DnaoMh..  c. 
Oi}*!' 1,1173, 1  ITS.)— 3.  (D*moMh.,c.01]nap.,  1174.)— (.(br- 
at, D*  Bigii.  hand.,  SO,  &e.— DemoMh.,  e.  Mteul.,  lOM.J— S. 
tttmat,  D*  Pjnrh.  hand.,  70.— DemoMh.,  c.  Olrup.,  1 17».— Id., 
B.  ilMkit.,  I(l54.)-fl.  (Incni,  De  Diceof.  hand.,  SO.— Id.,  De 
aiBU.,  8.- !&.,  De  Philoct  i  SS.— Id,  De  Pyith.,  S.— De- 
■  '«lb.,  c.  Lexctt.,  1097  } 
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IsKus  for  the  estate  of  Phil  tctemon.  On  the  ttial 
of  the  witness,  the  questions  were,  first,  the  troth  of 
the  facts  deposed  to ;  secondly,  their  legal  effect, 
if  true.  With  respect  to  the  witness,  the  conse- 
quences were  the  same  as  in  any  other  action  fof 
false  testimony.  (Vid.  Mabttbu.)  With  reqted 
to  the  original  cause,  nothing  farther  was  detenoieed 
than  that  it  could  or  could  not  be  entertained ;  the 
SioftapTvpia  in  this  particular  resembling  the  itapa- 
ypaitti-  If  the  court  decided  that  the  suit  cculd  be 
entertained,  the  parties  proceeded  to  trial  in  lh« 
manner  before  explained. 

As  to  the  farther  remeilies  to  be  pursued  by  the 
successful  party  in  order  to  obtain  the  fruits  ol  bis 
judgment,  vid.  Ehbateijl,  ENOIKIOT,  and  E30T> 
AH2  AIKAI.  And  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  vid. 
Meier,  Alt.  Proc.,  p.  469,  616,  638 ;  Platner,  Au. 
Proe.,  i.,  163 ;  ii.,  309. 

V.  0/the  Obligaliont  to  vkith  the  Heir  ttieeceded. 
— The  first  duty  of  an  heir,  as  with  ns  of  an  execu- 
tor, was  to  bury  the  dead  and  perform  the  custom- 
ary funeral  rites  (t«  vo^iS^ifwi  mt^v).  It  is  well 
known  what  importance  was  attached  to  this  by  the 
ancients.  The  Athenian  law  regulated  the  time  of 
burial,  and  the  order  in  which  the  female  relatives 
should  attend.  If  no  money  was  left  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  burial,  still  the  nearest  relatives  were 
bound  to  defray  them ;  and  if  they  neglected  to  per- 
form their  duty,  the  chief  magistrate  (.ivcapx'K)  of 
the  demus  in  which  the  death  took  place,  after 
warning  them  by  public  notice  {avaioelv  xaX  9airretv 
KOI  KoBnipciv  rhi)  i^/tov),  got  the  work  done  by  con- 
tract, paid  for  it  himself,  and  was  then  empowered 
to  sue  them  for  double  the  amount.  When  a  rich 
man  died,  there  was  no  backwardness  about  hit 
funeral.  It  is  rather  amusing  to  see  how  eageriy 
the  relatives  hastened  to  show  respect  to  his  mem- 
ory, as  if  to  raise  a  presumption  of  their  being  tht 
heirs.' 

Chddren  who  neglected  to  bury  their  iirentt 
were  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  {ypa^  koku- 
crcuc  ycveuv),  just  as  they  were  for  refusing  to  sup- 
port or  assist  them  in  their  lifetime.  The  word  /»- 
vel(,  in  this  case,  includes  all  ancestors.* 

Among  heritable  obligations  may  be  reckoned  that 
of  marrymg  a  poor  heiress  {■&^<raa),  or  giving  her  in 
marriage  with  a  suitable  portion.  ( Vid.  EncLBRus, 
and  Meurs.,  7%em.  Alt.,  i.,  13.) 

Tliat  the  heir  was  bound  to  pay  tho  debts  of  the 
deceased,  as  far  as  the  assets  would  extend,  cannot 
be  doubted.  Five  years  seems  to  have  been  the 
period  for  the  limitation  of  actions  against  him  (rpo- 
dea/iia).  In  case  nf  a  mortgage,  he  was  entitled 
only  to  the  sunpius  of  the  mortgaged  property,  re- 
maining after  irayment  of  the  debt  charged  thereon.' 

State  debtors,  such  as  farmers  of  the  public  rev- 
enue who  had  made  default,  or  persons  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine  or  penalty,  were  disfranchised  (an/iot) 
until  they  had  settled  the  debt,  and  tho  disgrace  ex- 
tended to  their  posterity.  Thus  Ciraon,  son  of  Mil- 
tiades,  was  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents 
which  had  been  imposed  on  his  father ;  and  the 
story  is,  that  Callias  advanced  him  the  money  in 
return  for  the  hand  of  his  sister  Elpinice  *  When 
the  whole  of  a  man's  property  was  confiscated,  of 
course  nothing  could  descend  to  his  heir.  It  seuns 
to  have  been  a  common  practice,  in  such  a  case,  foi 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased  to  conceal  his  effects 
or  to  lay  claim  to  them  by  pretended  mortgages. 
.\gainst  these  frauds  there  were  severe  penalties,  as 


1.  (Iniu,  De  AMTfh.  hand.,  40 ;  De  Cir.  hand.,  t»-SS  i  Dm 
Nicoet.  band.,  0,  15.— Denioeth.,  c.  Mteiilt.,  ION,  1071.)— I 
(Meier,  Do  Bon,  Damn.,  138.)— 3.  (Ln.,  De  Bon.  Publ.,4,  S.— 
Ucai,  De  JtriK.  hand.,  SS.— Demoatb.,  c  Cellipp.,  IMO  —Id. 
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■ay  be  aeen  rrom  the  spencnes  oi  Lysias,  c.  J'Mttci ., 
•nd  ie  bon.  ArUt.^ 

The  posterity  of  thoue  who  were  put  to  death  by 
the  people,  or  were  c<Mivicted  of  certain  infamous 
crimes,  such  as  tbeit,  inherited  the  &nfUa  of  their 
ancestors,  a  damnota  herediuu,  which  they  could 
aot  decline  or  escape  from.  It  may  be  compared 
to  the  comiptlon  of  blood  following  upon  attainder 
in  the  feud^  law.  The  legislator  seems  to  have 
thought  that  such  children  must  be  the  natural  en- 
emies of  their  country,  and  ought  to  be  disarmed  of 
afl  power  to  do  mischief.  We  cannot  wonder  at 
this,  Avhen  we  consider  that,  with  respect  to  private 
ieuds,  it  was  deemed  honourable  and  meritorious  in 
the  child  to  preserve  the  enmity  of  the  father ;  and 
we  find  public  prosecutors  (as  in  the  opening  of  the 
speech  of  Lysias  against  Agoratus,  of  Demosthenes 
against  Theocrines)  telling  the  dicasts  that  they 
bad  been  induced  to  come  forward  by  a  desire  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  family.  In  the  same 
spirit,  the  Athenian  law  required  that  men  guilty  of 
unintentional  homicide  should  remain  in  exile  until 
they  had  appeased  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased, to  whom  it  more  especially  belonged  to  re- 
sent and  forgive  the  injury.' 

Isaeus  tells  us  that  parents  who  apprehended 
their  own  insolvency  used  to  get  their  children 
adopted  into  other  families,  that  they  might  escape 
the  consequences.*  This,  however,  could  not  be 
done  after  the  infamy  had  once  attached.' 

We  find  no  mention  of  property  escheating  to 
the  state  of  Athens  for  want  of  heirs.  This  proba- 
bly arose  from  a  principle  of  Athenian  law,  accord- 
ing to  which  no  civic  family  was  suffered  to  expire; 
and,  therefore,  the  property  of  an  intestate  was  al- 
ways assigned  to  such  person  as  was  most  fit  to  be 
bis  successor  and  representative.  With  aliens,  and 
iliose  illegitimate  children  who  were  regardeid  as 
aliens,  it  was,  no  doubt,  otherwise.* 

HERES  (ROMAN).  When  a  man  died,  a  cer- 
tain person  or  certain  persons  succeeded  to  all  his 
property,  under  the  name  of  heres  or  hertdet :  this 
was  a  universal  succession,  the  whole  property  be- 
taig  considered  a  unity.  Such  a  succession  compre- 
hended all  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  person  de- 
ceased, and  was  expressed  by  the  term  hereditos. 
The  word  hereditas  is  accordingly  defined  to  be  a 
SDCcessioA  to  all  (he  rights  of  the  deccEised.*  The 
term  jr  cunia  is  sometimes  used  to  express  the 
whojr  property  of  a  testator  or  intestate ;'  but  it 
only  expresses  it  as  property,  and  therefore  the  def- 
mition  of  hereditas  by  pecunia  would  be  incomplete. 
Cicero*  completes  the  definition  thus  :  "  Heredita* 
est  pecunia  qua  morte  aliaijus  ad  quempiam  penmit 
jure,  nee  ea  aut  legala  tettamento  aut  postetiione  re- 
ttnta."  The  negative  part  of  the  definition  excludes 
legacies  and  property  of  the  deceased,  the  owner- 
ship of  which  is  acquired  by  a  sufficient  possession. 
The  word  "jure"  excludes  the  "bonorum  posses- 
sio,"  in  opposition  to  which  the  hereditas  is  appro- 
priately called  "  justa."  The  herea  was  the  owner 
who  had  acquired  all  that  had  belonged  to  another, 
morte  and  jure ;  the  etymological  relation  of  the 
word  to  henit  seems  probable. 

A  person  might  become  a  heres  by  being  named 
•a  such  (iwtitutui,  tcriptus,  facltti)  in  a  will,  exe- 
eatcd  by  a  competent  person,  according  to  the  forms 
lequired  by  law.  (Kid.  Testamkntom.)  If  a  person 
died  intestate  (,inte»tatiu),  or  having  made  a  will 
which  wsis  not  valid,  the  inheritance  came  to  those 


I.  (Meier,  De  Bon.  Dunn.,  SIS.)— 3.  (Deniinth.,c  Mad.,MI. 
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to  whoTi  the  iaw  gave  it  in  suoh  cases,  ana  was 
called  lereditas  Ugitima  or  ah  inttttato.  But  a  man 
could  not  die  testate  as  to  part  of  his  property  and 
intepiate  as  to  another  part,  except  he  were  a  sol- 
dier, whose  testamentary  dispositions  were  consid. 
epA  with  great  indulgence.  The  reason  of  tliis  ap- 
p.;ars  to  be  the  legal  unity  of  the  hereditas  a  tea- 
'.amentary  disposition  of  a  part  was  not  a  disposition 
of  the  whole,  and,  consequently,  it  was  no  disposi^ 
tion  at  all. 

In  order  that  a  testamentary  successinn  should 
take  place,  the  person  dying  must  have  such  prop- 
erty or  such  rights  as  are  capable  of  being  transmit- 
ted to  another ;  consequently,  neither  a  slave  nor  a 
filius-familias,  according  to  the  old  Roman  law, 
could  make  a  heres.  Also,  the  person  who  is  made 
heres  must  have  a  legal  capacity  to  be  heres.  Gen- 
erally, all  persons  who  had  the  commercium  could 
be  made  heredes,  and,  consequently,  all  Roman  cit 
izens,  and  even  slaves.    {Yid.  Testahentom.) 

The  institution  of  a  heres  was  that  formality 
which  could  not  be  dispensed  with  in  a  will.  If  the 
testator  named  no  heres  or  heredes,  and  complied 
with  all  the  other  legal  forms,  still  his  disposition 
of  his  property  was  not  a  will.  The  heres  (ailed 
heres  directus,  or  simply  heros,  represented  the 
testator,  and  was  thus  opposed  to  the  heres  fidei- 
commissarius.  {Yid.  Fidbicohmibsdm.)  The  tes- 
tator might  either  name  one  person  as  heres,  or  he 
might  name  several  heredes  (cehereda),  and  he 
might  divide  the  hereditas  among  them  as  he  pleas- 
ed. The  shares  of  the  heredes  were  generally  ex- 
pressed by  reference  to  the  division  of  the  As :  thus 
"heres  ex  asse"  is  heres  to  the  whole  property, 
"  heres  ex  dodrante,"  heres  to  three  fourths;  ""he- 
res ex  semuncia,"  heir  to  one  twenty-fourth.'  If 
there  were  several  neredes  named,  without  any  deft 
inite  shares  being  given  to  them,  the  property  be- 
longed to  them  in  equal  shares. 

If  the  testatnr  had  a  legal  capacltj  to  dispose,  and 
if  his  will  was  ra?.de  in  due  form,  the  first  inquiry 
as  to  the  heres  was,  whether  he  had  a  legal  capaciQr 
to  take  what  was  given  to  him.  He  must  have  this 
capacity  at  the  time  of  the  institution,  at  the  time 
of  the  testator's  death,  and  at  the  time  of  accepting 
the  inheritance.  This  capacity  might  be  expressed 
by  the  words  "testamenti  factio,"  an  expression 
which  had  reference  not  only  to  the  legal  capacity 
of  the  testator,  but  also  to  the  legal  capacity  of  the 
person  named  heres.  As  a  general  rule,  only  Ro- 
man citizens  could  be  named  as  heredes  in  the  will 
of  a  Roman  citizen ;  but  a  slave  could  also  be  named 
heres,  though  he  had  no  power  to  make  a  will,  and 
a  filius-familias  could  also  be  named  heres,  though 
he  was  under  the  same  incapacity;  for  the  slave, 
if  he  belonged  to  the  testator,  could,  by  testament, 
receive  his  freedom  and  become  heros ;  and  if  he 
belonged  to  another  person,  he  took  the  inheritance 
for  the  benefit  of  his  master :  the  filius-familias,  in 
like  manner,  acquired  it  for  his  father.  Persons,  not 
Roman  citizens,  who  had  received  the  commercium, 
could  take  hereditates  by  testament.* 

Heredes  were  either  necessarii,  sui  et  necessarii, 
or  extranet.  The  heres  necessarius  was  a  slave  of 
the  testator,  who  was  made  a  heres  and  liber  at  the 
same  time ;  and  he  was  called  a  necessarius,  be-  . 
cause  of  the  necessity  that  he  was  under  of  accept-  ] 
ing  the  hereditas.  A  slave  was  sometimes  appoint- 
ed heres,  if  the  testator  thought  that  he  was  not 
solvent,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  ignominia 
which  was  a  consequence  of  a  person's  propertj  be- 
ing sold  to  pay  his  debts,  as  explained  by  Gains.* 
The  heredes  sui  et  necessarii  were  sons  and  dangk- 

I.  ((3ic.  *i  Att.,  liii.,  48.  — Id.  ib.,  rii.,  8.— Id.,  Pro  CMjai. 
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Ian,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  a  son  who  were 
in  the  power  ot  a  testator;  but  a  grandson  or  grand- 
daughter could  not  be  a  suua  heres  unless  the  testa- 
tor's son  had  ceased  to  be  a  suus  heres  in  the  testa- 
tor's lifetime,  either  by  death  or  being  released  from 
his  power.  These  heredes  sui  were  called  neces- 
sarii,  because  of  tiie  necessity  that  they  were  under, 
according  to  the  civil  law,  of  taking  the  hereditas 
with  its  encumbrances.  But  the  prcetor  allowed 
such  persons  to  refuse  the  hereditas  (aitlinere  le  ai 
keredilaU),  and  to  allow  the  property  to  be  sold  to 
pay  the  testator's  debts  (an  instance  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero') ;  and  he  gave  the  same  privilege  to  a 
mancipated  son  {qui  in  cauta  mancipii  al).  All  oth- 
er heredes  are  called  eztrauei,  and  comprehend  all 
persons  who  are  not  in  the  power  of  a  testator,  such 
as  emancipated  children.  As  a  mother  had  no  po- 
testas  over  her  children,  they  were  extranei  heredes 
when  named  heredes  in  her  will.  Extranei  heredes 
had  the  potestas  or  jus  deliberandi,  or  privilege  of 
considering  whether  they  would  accept  the  heredi- 
tas or  not ;  but  if  either  extranei  heredes,  or  those 
who  bad  the  abstinendi  potestas,  meddled  with  the 
testator's  property,  they  could  not  afterward  dis- 
claim the  inheritance,  unless  the  person  who  had 
so  meddled  was  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
so  belonged  to  a  class  who  were  relieved  by  the 
praetor  in  all  cases  where  they  were  overreached 
[vid.  Curator),  and  also  in  cases  where  they  had 
accepted  an  insolvent  hereditas  {damnota  hereditoi). 
The  Emperor  Hadrian  gave  this  relief  to  a  person 
above  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  had  accepted  an 
hereditas,  and  afterward  discovered  that  it  was  en- 
cumbered with  a  heavy  debt.' 

A  certain  time  was  allowed  to  extranei  for  the 
cretio  hereditatis,  that  is,  for  them  to  determine 
whether  they  would  take  the  hereditas  or  not : 
hence  the  phrase  cemsre  hereditatem.  Thus,  if 
the  testator  had  written  in  bis  will  "  Herei  TUius 
alo,"  he  ought  to  add,  "  Cemitoqve  in  centum  dielnu 
froxumis  guibtu  sciet  poteritque  :  quod  nt  ila  creverit 
txhera  esto."'  If  the  extraneus  wished  to  take  the 
hereditas,  he  was  required  to  make  a  formal  decla- 
ration of  his  intention  within  the  time  named  (intra 
Hem  crelionit)  The  formal  words  of  cretion  were 
"  earn  hereditatem  adeo  cemoque."  Unless  he  did 
this,  he  lost  the  hereditas,  and  he  could  not  obtain 
it  merely  by  acting  as  heres  (pro  herede  gerendo). 
If  a  person  was  named  heres  without  any  time  of 
cretion  being  fixed,  or  if  be  succeeded  (legitimo  jure) 
to  the  property  of  an  intestate,  he  might  become 
heres  without  any  formal  declaration  of  his  inten- 
tion, and  might  take  possession  of  the  hereditas 
when  he  pleased  :  but  the  prsetor  was  accustomed, 
upon  the  demand  of  the  creditors  of  the  testator  or 
mtestate,  to  name  a  time  within  which  the  heres 
should  take  possession,  and  in  default  of  his  doing 
so,  he  gave  the  creditors  permission  to  sell  the  prop- 
erty. The  a)mmon  form  of  cretion  in  the  will  {md- 
garit  cretio)  has  been  already  mentioned.  Some- 
times the  words  "quibus  sciet  poteritque"  were 
omitted,  and  it  was  then  specially  called  "  cretio 
oertorom  diemm."  which  was  the  more  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  heres,  as  the  days  began  to  be  reckon- 
M,  or,  as  we  say,  thr  time  began  to  run  immediate- 
ly, and  it  was  not  reckoned  from  the  time  when  the 
beres  knew  that  he  was  named  heres,  and  had  no 
impediment  to  his  cretion. 

It  was  not  unusual  to  make  several  degrees  of  he- 
redes in  a  will,  which  was  called  tubttitutio.  Thus, 
in  the  formula  beginning  "  Heres  Titius,"  Ac.,  after 
the  words  "  exheres  esto,"  the  testator  might  add, 
**  Turn  Mteviuf  katt  ulu  cemiloque  in  diebut  cen- 
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dim,"  &o. ;  and  he  mi^t  go  on  substituting  aa  An 
as  he  pleased.  The  person  first  named  as  heret 
{prima  gradu)  became  heres  by  the  act  of  cretion  ; 
and  the  substitutus  {teeundut  heret^)  was  then  en 
tirely  excluded.  If  the  words  "si  non  creveris'' 
were  not  followed  by  words  of  exheiedation,  this 
gave  some  advantage  to  the  first  heres :  for  instanoa^ 
if  he  neglected  the  formality  of  cretion,  and  on^ 
acted  as  heres,  he  did  not  lose  all,  but  shared  tte 
hereditas  equally  with  the  substituted  peraca  Thia 
was  the  old  rule;  but  a  constitution  of  Aurelioa 
made  the  acting  as  heres  equivalent  to  cretion,  pm- 
vide*  such  action  took  place  within  the  time  of  ci» 
tion. 

In  the  case  of  liberi  impuheres,  who  were  in  the 
power  of  a  testator,  there  might  be  not  only  tha 
kind  of  substitution  just  mentioned  (vulgarii  nittr 
tutio),  but  the  testator  might  declare  that  if  sodi 
children  should  live  to  become  his  heredes,  and 
should  die  impuheres,  some  other  person,  whom  he 
named,  should  be  his  heres.  This  was  expressed 
thus  :  "  ti  print  moriatur  quam  in  tuam  lutelam  ve- 
neril  ;"*  for  the  termination  of  impuberty  and  of  the 
tutela  were  coincident.  ( Vid.  Cubatok.)  Thus,  as 
Gains  remarks,  one  testamentary  disposition  com- 
prised two  hereditates.  This  was  called  popiUaiia 
substitutio.  This  kind  of  substitution  was  contain- 
ed in  a  clause  by  itself,  and  in  a  separate  part  of  the 
will,  which  was  secured  by  the  testator's  owa 
thread  and  seal,  with  a  provision  in  the  first  part  of 
the  will  that  this  second  part  should  not  be  opened 
so  long  as  the  son  lived  and  was  impubes.  A  sub- 
stitution could  also  be  made  in  the  case  of  children 
being  exheredated  (disinherited)  by  the  parent's 
will,  and  the  substituted  person  then  took  all  that 
the  pupillus  acquired  by  hereditas,  legatum  (legacy), 
or  gift.  Gaius  observes*  that  all  his  remarks  with 
reference  to  substitution  for  children  impuberea, 
when  made  heredes  or  exheredated,  apply  to  post- 
humous {potiumi)  children,  of  which  there  is  an  ex- 
ample cited  by  Cicero  :'  "  Sifitiut  natu*  eatet  in  de- 
cern meruibut"  &C. 

If  an  extraneus  was  made  herra,  there  could  bo 
no  substitution  to  the  effect  that,  if  he  died  within 
a  certain  time,  another  person  should  be  here*;  foi 
though  a  testator  could  attach  a  condition  to  be 
performed  before  a  person  could  take  the  hereditas, 
a  person,  when  he  had  once  become  heres,  continued 
such.  The  case  of  a  pupillus  substitutio,  which 
was  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  was  probably 
founded  on  the  patria  potestas.  The  heres  might, 
however,  be  charged  with  a  fideicomraissum,  in 
which  case  he  was  heres  fiduciarius.    ( Vid.  Fion- 

COMMISSOM.) 

As  to  conditions  which  the  heres  was  bound  to 
perform,  they  might  be  any  that  were  not  contraiy 
to  positive  law  or  positive  morality ;  such  as  the 
setting  up  of  statues,*  dec,  or  changing  the  name.* 

If  a  man's  own  slave  was  made  heres  by  his 
will,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  made  free 
also  by  the  will :  the  words  were,  "  Stichut  tervtu 
meut  liber  heretque  esto."  If  the  slave  were  not 
made  free  by  the  testament,  he  could  not  take  ui^ 
der  it,  even  if  he  were  manumitted  by  his  master, 
and,  of  course,  he  could  not  if  he  were  sold ;  and 
the  reason  is,  that  the  institution  was  not  vaUd.  If 
he  was  instituted  free  as  well  as  heres,  he  becama 
both  a  freeman  and  heres  necessarius  by  the  death 
of  his  master:  if  he  was  manumitted  by  his  mas- 
ter in  his  lifetime,  he  might  accept  the  inheritance  or 
refuse  it.    If  be  was  sold  by  his  master  in  his  life- 
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tiine,  be  could  take  poaseasion  of  the  inheritance 
with  the  permission  uf  his  new  master,  who  thus 
became  heres  through  the  medium  of  his  slave.  If 
the  slaTB  who  was  made  heres  was  then  the  prop- 
erty of  another  person,  and  not  of  the  testator,  lie 
eoald  not  take  the  inheritance  without  the  consent 
of  hii  master,  for  if  he  took  it  his  master  became 
heres :  if  such  slave  was  manumitted  before  taking 
possession  of  the  inheritance,  he  might  accept  it  or 
lefuse  it,  as  he  pleased. 

If  «B  ir^enuos  died  intestate,  either  from  not 
baviL^  'aade  a  will,  or  having  made  a  will,  but  not 
in  due  form,  or  having  made  a  will  in  due  form, 
which  afterward  became  invalid  (rupium,  irritum), 
the  bereditas,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  came  to  the  beredes  sui,  and  was  then 
called  Ugilima  hereiilat.  The  beredes  sui  were 
"  liberi"  in  the  power  of  the  testator  at  the  time  of 
bis  death ;  the  term  liberi  comprehended  not  only 
children,  but  the  children  of  the  testator's  male 
children,  and  th$  children  of  a  male  grandchild. 
Adopted  children  were  considered  the  same  as  oth- 
er children.  But  grandchildren  could  not  be  beredes 
sui,  unless  their  father  had  ceased  to  be  in  the  power 
of  the  intestate,  either  by  death  or  in  any  other  way, 
as  by  emancipation.  A  wife  in  manu  neing  consid- 
ered as  a  daughter,  and  a  daughter-in-law  (nurtu) 
being  considered  a  granddaughter,  were  sui  bere- 
des ;  but  the  latter  only  when  her  husband  was  not 
in  the  power  of  the  intestate  at  the  time  of  bis 
death,  which  was  consistent  with  the  law  in  the 
case  of  grandchildren.  Posthumous  children,  who 
would  have  been  in  the  power  of  the  intestate  if  he 
were  Uving,  were  also  sui  beredes.  The  sui  bere- 
des took  the  bereditas  in  equal  shares.  If  there 
was  a  son  or  daughter,  and  children  of  a  son  de- 
eeased,  the  children  of  the  deceased  son  took  the 
portior.  <i'hich  their  parent  would  have  taken.  But 
th-a  distribution  was  m  ttirpet,  that  is,  among  the 
•tacks  or  stems  sprung  from  the  ancestor,  and  not 
n  capita,  or  among  the  individuals  :  thus,  if  there 
W4re  *  son,  and  the  sons  of  a  deceased  son,  the 
•on  would  tako  half  of  the  bereditas,  and  the  sons 
of  the  deceased  son  would  take  the  other  half,  in 
equal  shares. 

If  an  intestate  had  no  sui  beredes,  the  Twelve 
Tables  gave  tbe  bereditas  to  the  agnati.  It  is  sta- 
ted under  CoavATi  who  are  agnati.  The  bereditas 
did  not  belong  to  all  tbe  agnati,  but  only  to  those 
who  were  nearest  at  the  time  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  a  person  bad  died  intestate.  If  the 
nearest  agnatus  either  neglected  to  take  the  inherit- 
ance, or  died  before  he  bad  taken  possession  of  it, 
in  neither  case  did  the  next  in  succession,  as  agna- 
tus, take  the  inheritance.  He  was  the  nearest  agna- 
tus who  was  nearest  at  the  time  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  a  person  had  died  intestate,  and  not  he 
who  was  nearest  at  the  time  of  the  death  ;  the 
reason  of  which  appears  to  be,  that  the  bereditas 
was  in  a  sense  tbe  property  of  tbe  intestate  until 
his  heir  was  ascertained,  and  bis  heir  could  not  be 
ascertained  until  it  was  certain  that  be  had  left  no 
will ;  and,  as  Gains  observes,  if  be  bad  left  a  will, 
ttiU  it  might  happen  that  no  person  would  be  heres 
Ufider  that  will ;  and,  accordingly,  it  seemed  better, 
13  bo  observes,  to  look  out  for  the  nearest  agnatus 
Bt  the  time  when  it  is  ascertained  that  there  is  no 
lieres  under  the  will.  If  there  were  several  agnati 
in  the  same  degree,  and  any  one  refused  to  take  his 
share,  or  died  before  he  had  assented  to  take  it, 
(iich  share  accrued  (adcretit)  to  those  who  consent- 
ed to  take  the  bereditas. 

In  the  case  of  women,  there  were  some  peculiar- 
tlies  which  arose  from  their  legal  status.  The  he- 
leditates  of  women  intestate  came  to  their  agnati 
^■at  as  the  inberitanoes  of  males ;  but  women  who 


were  beyond  the  degree  of  consanguine!  (a  teru 
which  legally  means  brothers  and  sisters)  could  no! 
.take  hereditates  ab  intestate.  Thus  a  sister  might 
take  from  a  brother  or  sister  as  legitima  heres,  but 
an  aunt  or  a  brother's  daughter  could  not  be  a  legit- 
ima heres.  The  principle  of  Roman  law  which 
gave  to  those  who  came  into  the  potestas  or  manus 
the  quality  of  children  of  the  blood,  was  followed 
out  in  thij  case  also:  a  mother  or  a  stepmother 
who  had  come  in  manum  viri  thereby  obtained  the 
status  of  a  daughter ;  and,  consequently,  as  to  legit- 
imate succession,  there  were  the  same  relations  be- 
tween such  mother  or  stepmother  and  the  husband's 
children  as  there  were  among  the  husband's  chil- 
dren themselves.  But,  by  senatus  consiulta  of  An- 
toninus and  Commodus,  the  sons  of  a  wife  not  in 
manu  might  take  as  her  legitimi  beredes,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  consanguinei  and  other  agnati. 

If  a  person  died  leaving  no  sui  beredes,  but  only 
a  brother  and  another  brother's  children,  the  broth- 
er took  all  as  the  nearest  agnatus.  If  there  was 
no  brother  surviving,  and  only  children  of  brethren, 
the  bereditas  was  divided  among  all  the  children  tn 
capUa,  that  is,  the  whole  was  equally  divided  among 
all  the  children. 

If  there  were  no  agnati,  tbe  Twelve  Tables  gave 
the  bereditas  to  the  gentiles.    (,Vid.  Gbns,  p.  469.) 

Gaius'  briefly  recapitulates  the  strict  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  as  to  the  hereditates  of  intestates ; 
emancipated  children  could  claim  nothing,  as  they 
had  ceased  to  be  sui  beredes :  the  same  was  tbe 
case  if  a  man  and  his  children  were  at  tbe  same 
time  made  Roman  citizens,  unless  the  imperatot 
reduced  the  children  into  the  power  of  tbe  father : 
itgnati  who  had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio  were 
excluded,  and,  consequently,  a  son  who  had  been 
given  in  adoption,  and  a  daughter  who  was  marriec 
and  in  manu  viri :  if  the  next  agnatus  did  not  take 
possession,  he  who  was  next  in  order  could  not,  for 
that  reason,  make  any  claim  :  cognati,  whose  kin- 
ship depended  on  a  female,  had  no  mutual  rights  as 
to  their  hereditates,  and,  consequently,  there  were 
no  such  mutual  rights  between  a  mother  and  ter 
children,  unless  the  mother  had  come  in  mannm  viri, 
and  so  the  rights  of  consanguinity  bad  been  estab- 
lished between  them. 

If  a  man  had  his  son  in  bis  power,  he  was  bound 
either  to  make  him  heres,  or  to  exheredate  (exhere- 
dare)  him  expressly  (nominatim).  If  he  passed  him 
over  in  silence  (nUniio  praUrierit),  the  will  was  al- 
together void  {inutile,  non  jure  factum).  Some  ju- 
rists were  of  opinion,  that  even  if  the  son,  so  passed 
over,  died  in  the  father's  lifetime,  there  could  be  no 
heres  under  that  will.*  Other  liberi  could  be  passed 
over,  and  the  will  would  still  be  a  valid  will;  but  the 
liberi  so  passed  over  took  a  certain  portion  of  the 
bereditas  adcrescendo,  as  it  was  termed,  or  jure  adr 
creseendi.  For  instance,  if  the  beredes  mstituti 
were  sui,  the  person  or  persons  passed  over  took  an 
equal  share  with  them.  If  the  heredes  instituti 
were  extranei,  the  person  or  persons  passed  over 
took  a  half  of  tbe  whole  bereditas ;  and  as  the  prc- 
tor  gave  the  contra  tabulas  bonorum  possessio  to 
the  person  so  passed  over,  the  extranei  were  de- 
prived of  all  the  bereditas.  A  rescript  of  the  Em- 
peror Antoninus  limited  tbe  amount  which  women 
could  take  by  the  bonorum  possessio  to  that  which 
they  could  take  jure  adcrescendi ;  and  the  same 
was  tbe  law  in  the  case  of  emancipated  females. 

It  was  necessary  to  exheredate  posthumous  cbii 
dren  nomiyuUim,  otherwise  the  will,  which  was  ori- 
ginally valid,  became  invalid  (rvplum) ;  and  the  wiU 
became  invalid  by  the  birth  either  of  a  poatnumons 
son  or  daughter,  or,  as  the  phrase  was,  adgnascen- 
do  nimpitur  tastamentum.'     Poatnmi  were  not  onlj 
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'i.n«e  wno  were  oorc  alter  th(>  testator's  death,  bat 
•lao  those  who  might  become  the  sui  heredes  of  the 
testator  by  the  death  of  some  other  person  in  the  tes- 
tator's lifetime.  Thus,  if  a  testator's  son,  who  was 
ia  his  power,  had  children,  and  the  son  died  in  the 
testator's  lifetime,  the  grandchildren  became  sui 
heredes,  and  the  testament  became  ruptum  by  this 
quasi  agnatio :  it  was  therefore  a  necessary  precau- 
tion to  institute  as  heredes  or  to  exheredate  such 
grandchildren.  It  follows  that,  if  the  testament 
r;ould  be  made  invalid  by  this  quasi  agnatio,  it  must 
have  become  invalid  by  a  son  being  bom  in  the  life- 
time of  the  testator,  unless  the  will  had  provided 
for  the  case ;  for  it  became  invalid  if  the  testator 
adopted  a  son  or  a  daughter,'  either  by  adrogation 
or  adoption  properly  so  called,  after  the  date  of  his 
will.  The  case  was  the  same  if  he  took  a  wife  in 
manum  after  the  date  of  the  will. 

The  word  postumus  has  clearly  the  same  signi- 
fication as  postremus,  and  literally  means  a  child 
born  last.  The  passage  of  Gains  is  defective  where 
he  treats  of  postumi ;  but  the  definition  of  postumi, 
as  preserved  in  the  Breviarium,  appears  to  be  exact : 
"  Postumorum  duo  genera  tant :  quia  poitumi  ad- 
pettatttur  hi,  qui  post  mortem  patrit  de  vxore  naii 
fuerint,  et  iUi  jui  pott  tettamentum  factum  nateim- 
tur."  Sometimes  the  word  postumus  is  defined 
only  as  a  child  bom  after  a  father's  death,  as  we 
see  in  some  of  the  Glosses  ;  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  meaning  was  limited  to  such  children  ;  and 
ihe  passages  sometimes  cited  as  being  to  that  eflect* 
have  merely  been  misunderstood. 

Other  cases,  in  which  a  valid  testamentum  be- 
came mptum  or  irritum,  are  more  properly  consid- 
ered under  Tebtahentoh. 

The  strictness  of  the  olU  civil  law  was  modified 
by  the  pnetorian  law,  which  gave  the  bonorum  pos- 
tessio  to  those  who  could  not  take  the  hereditas  by 
the  rules  of  the  civil  law.    (,Vid.  Bonorvh  Possks- 

•10.) 

"The  heres  represented  the  testator  and  intestate," 
and  had  not  only  a  claim  to  all  bis  property,  but 
was  bound  by  all  his  obligations.  He  succeeded  to 
the  sacra  privata,  and  was  bound  to  maintain  them, 
but  only  in  respect  of  the  property,  for  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  sacra  privata  was  attached  to  property 
and  to  the  heres  only  as  the  owner  of  it.  Hence 
the  expression  "sine  sacris  hereditas"  meant  an 
hereditas  unencumbered  with  sacra.* 

The  legislation  of  Justinian  released  the  heres 
who  accepted  an  hereditas  from  all  debts  and  obli- 
gations of  the  testator  or  intestate  beyond  what  the 
property  would  satisfy,  provided  be  made  out  an  ia- 
ventory  {intentarium)  of  the  property  in  a  certain 
form  and  within  a  given  time.* 

The  heres  could  claim  any  property  which  be- 
longed to  his  testator  or  intestao  by  the  hereditatis 
petitio,  which  was  an  actio  in  rem,  and  properly  be- 
longed to  a  heres  only,  though  it  was  afterward 
given  to  the  bonorum  possessor.  Each  heres  claim- 
ed only  his  share.* 

The  coheredes  shared  among  themselves  the 
property,  and  bore  their  share  of  the  debts  in  the 
same  proportions.  For  the  purpose  of  division  and 
settling  the  affairs  of  the  testator,  a  sale  was  often 
necessary.'  If  the  parties  could  not  agree  about 
the  division  of  the  property,  any  of  them  might 
have  an  actio  familiae  erciscunde.  (Vid  Tamiux 
Ebc.  Ac.) 

The  hereditas  might  be  alienated  by  the  form  of 
in  jure  cessio.  The  heres  legitimus  might  alienate 
the  hereditas  before  he  took  possession  of  it,  and 
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the  purchaser  then  became  heres,  just  aa  II  ke  ki4 
been  the  legitimus  heres.  The  scriptus  heres  coiud 
only  alienate  it  after  the  aditio :  after  such  alien*, 
tion  by  him,  or  by  the  heres  legitimus  after  adiliov 
both  of  them  still  remained  heredes,  and,  conse- 
quently, answerable  to  creditors,  but  all  debts  dee 
to  them  as  heredes  were  extinguished. 

The  hereditates  of  freeduien  are  more  piopeily 
considered  under  Libkkti  and  Patkoni. 

Before  it  was  determined  who  was  heres,  th* 
hereditas  was  without  an  owner,  and  was  said  "ja- 
cere."  When  a  heres  was  ascertained,  such  per. 
son  was  considered  to  possess  all  the  rights  inci 
dent  to  the  hereditas  from  the  time  of  the  death  ol 
the  testator  or  intestate.  But  this  does  not  explain 
how  we  are  to  view  the  hereditas  in  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  the  former  owner  and  the 
time  when  the  heres  is  ascertained.  Buring  such 
interval,  according  to  one  form  of  expression  used 
by  the  Roman  jurists,  the  hereditas  is  a  juristical 
person  {vice  persona  fungitur),  and  is  the  domina, 
that  is,  the  domina  of  itself;  according  to  anothei 
form  of  expression,  it  represents  the  defunct,  and 
not  the  person  of  the  future  heres.  These  two 
forms  are  the  same  in  meaning,  and  they  express  a 
fiction  which  has  relation  to  the  legal  capacity  of 
the  defunct,  and  not  to  that  of  the  futuie  heres,  and 
which  does  not  involve  the  notion  of  any  juristical 
personality  of  the  hereditas.  The  relation  to  the 
legal  capacity  of  the  defunct  is  this :  Slaves  gener- 
ally belonged  to  an  hereditas.  A  slave,  as  is  well 
known,  could  acquire  property  for  his  living  master, 
even  without  his  knowledge ;  but  the  validity  of  the 
act  of  acquisition,  in  some  cases,  depended  on  the 
legal  capacity  of  his  master  to  acquire.  Now  while 
the  hereditas  was  without  an  ascertained  owner, 
many  acts  of  a  slave,  by  which  the  hereditas  might 
receive  additions,  were  strictly  void,  and  such  acts 
could  only  have  their  legal  effect  on  the  supposition 
that  the  slave  bad  an  owner  of  a  sufficient  legal  ca 
pacity ;  and,  accordingly,  the  fiction  of  law  gave 
validity  to  the  act  of  the  slave  by  relation  to  the 
known  legal  capacity  of  the  late  owner,  and  not  by 
relation  to  the  yet  unascertained  owner,  who  might 
not  have  such  legal  capacity.  The  following  ars 
examples :  "  When  a  lioman,  who  had  a  legal  ca- 
pacity to  make  a  will,  died  intestate,  and  anothei 
person  appointed  as  his  heres  a  slave  who  belonged 
to  this  hereditas,  which  was  still  without  an  owner, 
such  institution  of  a  heres  would  be  valid  by  virtue 
of  this  fiction,  because  it  had  reference  to  the  legal 
capacity  of  the  defunct.  If  there  had  been  no  such 
fiction,  the  validity  of  the  institution  would  have 
been  doubtful,  for  the  unascertained  legitimus  heres 
might  be  an  intestabilis,  who  (at  least  according  to 
the  old  law)  could  not  be  instituted  heres.  If  a 
soldier  died  and  left  a  will,  which  was  not  yet  o|)en- 
ed,  another  testator  might  institute  as  heres  a  slave 
belonging  to  the  soldier's  hereditas,  because  the  in- 
stitution, according  to  this  fiction,  had  reference  ti 
the  deceased  ;  but  if  there  were  not  this  fiction,  th€ 
institution  might  be  void,  inasmuch  as  the  unascer 
tained  bores  might  be  a  peregrinus  who  had  no  tea 
tamentifactio  with  this  other  testator.  It  was  to 
provide  for  such  cases  as  these  only,  that  this  fic- 
tion was  introduced  ;  and  it  had  no  other  object 
than  to  facilitate  certain  acquisitions  by  means  of 
the  slaves  who  belonged  to  an  hereditas." 

This  masterly  exposition  is  by  Savigny.' 

HERMiE,  dimin.  HERMULuE  i'Epfuu)-  "nn 
Greeks  originally  made  use  of  unhewn  stones  {ip- 
yoi  ilBoi)  to  represent  their  divinities.*  Their  first 
improvement  was  to  cut  these  stones  into  squan 
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btoeks,  thirty  of  which  were  exhibited  to  Paosanias 
in  the  city  of  Phars.'  In  the  course  of  time,  the 
•qaaie  bloclc  was  surmounted  by  the  head  of  the 
deity  it  represented.  Many  images  of  this  kind  are 
described  by  Pausanias ;  one  of  Poseidon  at  Trico- 
loni  in  Arcadia,*  another  of  Zeus  reXetot  at  Tlgea,' 
and  another  of  Aphrodite  Urania  at  Athens.*  It  is 
probable  that  the  first  statues  of  this  iinprored  na- 
tare  were  those  of  Hermes  or  Mercury,  from  whom 
tbey  recared  their  name ;  but  the  term  was  applied 

Eerally  to  that  particular  class  of  statues  termed 
leiai  Tepdyuvoi  or  o^/«ito  Terpayuva,'  even 
igh  the  busts  of  other  divinities,  or  persons  of 
either  sex,  snrmcnnted  the  pedestal. 

In  these  works,  the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  Athenians  by  Pausanias,  the  only  parts  of 
the  human  body  developed  were  the  bead  and  sex- 
aal  organs.  But  when  the  sculptor's  art  was  still 
liuther  perfected,  the  whole  torso  was  placed  upon 
a  pedestal ;  and,  finally,  the  pedestal  itself  was 
sometimes  chiselled  to  indicate  the  separation  of 
the  legs,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  tetragonal  female  statue 
in  the  Villa  Albani.*  Two  other  forms  of  the  Her- 
oue  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.' 

Houses  in  Athens  had  one  of  these  statues  placed 
at  the  door,*  which  were  worshipped  by  the  women 
as  instnmieatal  to  fecundity,  though  not  in  the  most 
delicate  manner  ;*  and  the  great  superstition  attach- 
ed to  them  is  shown  by  the  alarm  and  indignation 
which  were  felt  at  Athens  in  consequence  of  the 
mutilation  of  the  whole  number  in  a  single  night, 
just  before  the  sailing  of  the  Sicilian  expedition." 

They  were  likewise  placed  in  front  of  temples, 
near  to  tombs,  in  the  gymnasia,  libraries,  and  public 
places,  at  the  comers  of  streets  and  high  roads  as 
signpests,  and  some  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Athens 
with  the  names  of  victors  in  the  gymnastic  contests 
inscribed  upon  them."  Among  the  Romans  partic- 
alarly  tbey  were  used  for  boundary  landmarks,  ei- 
ther in  their  primitive  form  of  large  stones  or  with 
basts  upon  them,  whence  they  were  styled  lermini 
and  lapidet  terminala,"  and  as  posts  for  ornamental 
railings  to  a  garden,  in  which  case  they  were  com- 
monly decorated  with  the  busts  of  philosophers  and 
eminent  men,  some  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
Vatican,  with  the  square  holes  in  their  shoulders 
into  which  the  transverse  rail  was  inserted. 

As  the  square  part  of  the  statue  represented  Mer- 
caty,"  his  name  is  often  compounded  with  that  of 
the  deity  whose  bust  it  supports.  Thus  the  Her- 
nathena  which  Atticus  sent  from  Athens  to  Cicero'* 
bore  the  bust  of  Minerva ;  the  Hermeraclaf'  those  of 
Hercules.  The  story  of  Hermaphroditus  had  prob- 
ably its  origin  in  some  ancient  statue  of  this  descrip- 
tion, where  the  square  Mercury  was  surmounted  by 
a  female  torso,  like  the  one  in  the  British  Museum." 

For  the  a|q>lication  of  the  Hernia  and  Hermula  in 
the  circus,  md.  p.  354,  265. 

HEBMJEA.  {'Epfiaia,  festivals  of  Hermes,  cele- 
brated in  various  parts  ot  Greece  As  Hermes  was 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  gymnasia  and  paltestree, 
the  boys  at  Athens  celebrated  the  Hermsa  in  the 
gymnasia.  They  were  on  this  occasion  dressed  in 
their  best,  offerol  sacrifices  to  the  god,  and  amused 
Ihemselve*  with  various  games  and  sports,  which 
were  probably  of  a  more  free  and  unrestrained  char- 
acter than  usual.     Hence  the  gymnasiarch  was 
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prohibited  by  a  law  of  Solon'  from  aiimitbog  asj 
adults  on  the  occasion.  This  law,  however,  wai 
afterward  neglected,  and  in  the  tune  of  Plato*  we 
find  the  boys  celebrating  the  Hermtea  in  a  palsstra, 
and  in  the  presence  of  persons  of  all  ages.*  (Com- 
pare Gyknasick,  p.  482.) 

Hermsa  were  also  celebrated  in  Crete,  where, 
on  this  occasion,  the  same  custom  prevailed  which 
was  observed  at  Rome  during  the  Saturnalia ;  for 
the  day  was  a  season  of  ii-eedom  and  enjoyment  for 
the  slaves,  and  their  masters  waited  upon  them  at 
their  repasts.* 

The  town  of  Pheneos,  in  Arcadia,  of  which  Henues 
was  the  principal  divinity,  likewise  celebrated  Her- 
maea  with  games  and  contests.*  A  festival  of  the 
same  kind  was  celebrated  at  Pellene.*  Tanagra  in 
Boeotia,'  and  some  other  places,  likewise  celebrated 
festivals  of  Hermes,  but  particulars  are  not  known 

HERMATHE'NA.  (Vid.  Herujs.) 

HERMERAGL^.  (Vid.  Herils.) 

•HERMODACT'YLUS  (ffluoid/crtiiof),  the  same 
with  the  Colchicum  aittumtiaU,  or  Meadow  SaiTron. 
"My  limits,"  observes  Adams,  "will  not  afibrd 
room  to  discuss  fully  the  much-agitated  question 
respecting  the  Hermodactylus  of  the  ancients.  It 
is  to  be  remarked,  however,  in  the  first  place,  that 
Paulus  .lEgineta  entirely  omits  treating  of  the  ko7^ 
Xik6v  of  Dioscorides  by  name,  and  in  place  of  it  has 
the  ip/ioioKTvXot.  This  circumstance  forms  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  two  substances  were  identical. 
And  again,  Serapion,  in  his  chapter  on  Hermodacty- 
Ixu,  gives  the  words  of  Paulus  .£gineta  along  will: 
Dioscorides'  chapter  on  Cokhicum.  It  seems  unde- 
niable, then,  that  the  Arabians  held  the  Hermodac- 
tylua  to  be  the  same  as  the  Colchieum;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  highest  authorities  in  modem  times  un 
the  Res  Herbaria  of  the  ancients,  such  as  Bergius, 
Toumefort,  Humelbergius,  Geoffroy,  Prosper  Alpi- 
nus,  Dr.  Paris,  and  many  others,  recognise  the 
Hermodactylut  as  the  Coklaeum  mUumnale,  or  Mead- 
ow Saffron.  Still,  however,  Sprengel  joins  Matthi- 
olus  and  Dr.  Murray  in  referring  it  to  the  Iris  tuber- 
osa.  After  impartially  examining  the  evidence  od 
both  sides,  I  continue  to  be  of  the  opinion  expressed 
by  me  formerly,  that  the  ancient  ip/wdoKTviot  was 
the  Meadow  Saffron."* 

•HERPYLLUS  (IpmiAXof),  according  to  most 
authorities,  the  Wild  Thyme,  or  Tkytmu  serpyUum, 
L.  Sibthorp,  however,  inclines  to  refer  it  to  a  spe- 
cies which  he  found  in  great  abundance  near  the 
Ilissus,  called  by  him  Thymu*  incamu.  The  wild 
kind,  which  Dioscorides  calls  iiyi^,  is  the  Thymut 
xygit* 

*HESPERIS  (itnre/Mf),  a  plant,  the  same  with 
the  Hesperis  matronalis,  or  Dame's  Violet.  Spren- 
gel, however,  prefers  the  Henerit  trxitii." 

HERCA.    ( Vid.  Funds,  p.  467.) 

HESTIA.     (Vid.  Focus.) 

HESTI'ASIS  (lariaait:)  was  a  species  of  liturgy, 
and  consisted  in  giving  a  feast  to  one  of  the  tribes 
at  Athens  (t^v  ^iirv  iariyv").  It  was  provided  for 
each  tribe  at  the  expense  of  a  person  belonging  to 
that  tribe,  who  was  called  iaridrap  "  Harpocra- 
tion"  states,  on  the  authority  of  the  speech  of  De- 
mosthenes against  Meidias,  that  this  feast  was 
sometimes  provided  by  persons  voluntarily,  and  at 
other  tunes  by  persons  appointed  by  lot;  but,  ai 
Bockh  remarks,  nothing  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the 
speech,  and  no  burden  of  this  description  could  have 
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<een  impocod  upon  a  citizen  by  lot.  The  ianaroptt 
were  doubllees  appointed,  like  all  persons  serving 
liturgies,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  property 
in  some  regular  succession.  These  banquets  of 
the  tribes,  called  ^Xcrucd  Seiitva  by  Atlienseas,' 
were  introduced  for  sacred  purposes,  and  for  keep- 
ing up  a  friendly  intercourse  between  persons  of  the 
same  tribe,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
great  feastings  of  the  people,  which  were  defrayed 
from  the  Theorica.* 

HET^RiE  (ircupai).  The  word  iraipa  original- 
ly only  signified  a  friend  or  companion,  but  at  Ath- 
ens and  other  towns  of  Greece  it  was  afterward 
used  as  a  euphemistic  name  for  vopvii,  that  is,  a 
prostitute  or  mistresj.'  As  persons  of  this  class 
acted  a  much  more  prominent  and  influential  part 
in  some  of  the  Greek  states  than  in  any  of  the  most 
demoralized  capitals  of  modern  times,  we  ^annot 
avoid,  in  this  work,  to  state  their  position  and  their 
relations  to  other  classes  of  society.  But  as  their 
conduct,  manners,  ensnaring  artifices,  and  imposi- 
tions have  at  all  times  and  in  ail  countries  been 
the  same,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  points 
which  were  peculiar  to  the  heteerte  in  Greece. 

First  we  may  mention  that  the  young  men  at 
Athens,  previous  to  their  marriage,  spent  a  great 
part  of  their  time  in  the  company  of  hetsre  without 
its  being  thought  blamable  in  any  respect  whatever. 
Marriage,  indeed,  produced,  on  the  whole,  a  change 
in  this  mode  of  living  of  young  men,  but  in  innu- 
merable instances  even  married  men  continued  their 
intercourse  with  betsrae,  without  drawing  upon 
themselvei  the  censure  of  public  opinion ;  it  seems, 
on  the  con.rary,  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which 
Demostheni3s*  relates  the  history  of  Lysias  the 
sophist,  that  such  connexions  after  marriage  were 
not  looked  upon  as  anything  extraordinary  or  in- 
Donsistent,  provided  a  man  did  not  offend  against 
public  decency,  or  altogether  neglect  his  legitimate 
wife  and  the  affairs  of  his  household,  as  was  the 
case  with  Alcibiades.*  This  irregular  condition  of 
private  life  among  the  Greeks  seems  to  have  arisen 
chiefly  from  two  causes :  first,  from  the  great  love 
of  sensual  pleasures,  which  the  Greeks  appear  to 
have  possessed  even  in  a  much  higher  degree  than 
most  other  southern  nations ;  and,  secondly,  from 
the  generally  prevailing  indifference  between  hus- 
lands  and  wives.  As  regards  the  latter  point,  mat- 
rimonial life,  in  the  historical  times  of  Greece,  was 
very  different  from  that  which  we  find  described  in 
the  heroic  age.  How  this  change  was  brought 
about  is  not  clear ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  Greeks  looked  upon 
marriage  merely  as  a  means  of  producing  citizens 
for  the  state.'  The  education  of  women  was  al- 
most entirely  neglected ;  they  were  thought  a  kind 
of  inferior  beings,  less  endowed  by  nature,  and  in- 
capable of  taking  any  part  in  public  affairs,  and  of 
sympathizing  with  their  husbands.  In  an  intellent- 
ual  point  of  view,  therefore,  they  were  not  fit  to  be 
•greeable  companions  to  their  husbands,  who  con- 
sequently sought  elsewhere  that  which  they  did  not 
find  at  home.  It  is  true,  the  history  of  Greece  fur- 
Mishea  uiany  pleasing  examples  of  domestic  happi- 
ness and  well-educated  women,  but  these  are  ex- 
eeptions,  and  only  confirm  the  general  rule.  A 
eonseqiience  of  all  this  was,  that  women  were 
bound  down  by  rules  which  men  might  violate  with 
impunity ;  and  a  wife  appears  to  have  had  no  right 
to  proceed  against  her  husband,  even  if  she  could 
prove  that  he  was  unfaithful,'  although  she  herself 
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was  subject  to  severe  punishment  if  she  tras  fle> 
tected.  The  isolated  testimony  of  a  late  writer  Iik« 
Alciphron,'  who  represents  a  wife  threatening  her 
husband  that,  unless  he  would  give  up  his  dismlute 
mode  of  living,  she  would  induce  her  father  to  bring 
a  charge  against  him,  can,  as  Becker*  obsurres. 
prove  nothing,  inasmuch  as  a  neglect  of  family  aA 
fairs  might,  in  this  case,  have  bMn  the  ground  te 
accusation. 

But  to  return  to  the  betsrs :  the  state  not  >mf 
tolerated,  but  protected  them,  and  obtained  profil 
from  them.  Solon  is  said  to  have  established  a 
iropvciov  (also  called  iraiiiaKtiov,  ifiyaoT^piov,  or  e! 
Kiifta),  in  which  prostitutes  were  kept,*  and  to  have 
built  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Pandemus  witli  the 
profit  which  had  been  obtained  from  them.  At  a 
later  period  the  number  of  such  houses  at  Athena 
was  increased,  and  the  persons  who  kept  them  were 
called  iTopvoloaKoi,  tenonet.  The  conduct  of  the 
hetsre  in  these  houses  is  described  in  Atheneus.* 
All  the  heteerte  of  these  houses,  as  well  as  individ- 
uals who  lived  by  themselves  and  gained  their  live- 
lihood by  prostitution,  had  to  pay  to  the  state  a  tax 
{Kopvucbv  r<Xof  )*,  and  the  collecting  of  this  tax  was 
every  year  let  by  the  senate  to  such  persons  (rcAu- 
vat  or  nopvoTei.uvai*)  as  were  best  acquainted  with 
those  who  had  to  pay  it.  The  hetseree  were  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  iyopavo/ioi,''  and  their 
places  of  abode  were  chiefly  in  the  Ceramicns.* 

The  number  of  private  hetaers,  or  such  as  did 
not  live  in  a  nopvtlov,  was  very  great  at  Athens. 
They  were,  however,  generally  not  mere  prostitutes 
but  acted  at  the  same  time  as  flute  or  cilhara  play 
era,  and  as  dancers,  and  were,  as  such,  frequently 
engaged  to  add  to  the  splendoor  of  family  sacrifices,* 
or  to  enliven  and  heighten  the  pleasures  of  men  at 
their  symposia.  Their  private  abodes,  where  oftet 
two,  three,  and  more  lived  together,  were  also  fre- 
quently places  of  resort  for  young  men."  Most  o( 
these  hetKre  not  only  took  the  greatest  care  to  pre- 
serve their  physical  beauties,  and  to  acquire  such 
accomplishments  as  we  just  mentioned,  but  paid 
considerable  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
minds.  Thus  the  Arcadian  Lastheneia  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Plato,"  and  Leontion  a  disciple  of  Epicu- 
rus ;"  Aspasia  is  even  said  to  have  instructed  Soc- 
rates and  Pericles.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  th« 
historical  truth  of  these  and  similar  reports,  they 
are  of  importance  to  the  historian,  inasmuch  as  they 
show  in  what  light  these  hetsrs  were  looked  upon 
by  the  ancients.  It  seems  to  have  been  owing  es- 
pecially to  their  superiority  in  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion over  the  female  citizens,  that  men  preferred 
their  society  and  conversation  to  those  of  citizens 
and  wives,  and  that  some  hetsrae,  such  as  Aspasia, 
La'is,  Fhryne,  and  others,  formed  connexions  with 
the  most  eminent  men  of  their  age,  and  acquired 
considerable  influence  over  their  contemporaries. 
The  free  and  uniestrained  conduct  and  conversa- 
tion, which  were  not  subject  to  the  strict  conven- 
tional rules  which  honest  women  had  to  observe ; 
their  wit  and  humour,  of  which  so  many  instance! 
are  recorded,  were  well  calculated  to  ensnare  young 
men,  and  to  draw  the  attention  of  husbands  aw-ty 
from  their  wives.  Women,  however,  of  the  intel. 
lect  and  character  of  Aspasia,  were  exceptions ;  ind 
even  Athenian  citizens  did  not  scruple  to  introduce 
their  wives  and  daughters  to  her  circles,  that  they 
might  learn  there  the  secrets  by  which  they  might 
gain  and  preserve  the  aflfections  of  their  husbands. 
The  disorderly  life  of  the  majority  of  Greek  hetsra 
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•  nowhere  set  forth  in  better  colours  than  in  the 
(vorka  of  the  writers  who  belong  to  the  so-called 
school  of  the  middle  comedy,  and  in  the  plays  of 
Flantns  and  Terence;  with  which  may  be  com- 
pared Demosth.,  c.  Nemr.,  p.  1350,  &c.,  and  Athen., 
book  xiii.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  at  Athens 
a  peculiar  dress  was  by  law  prescribed  to  the  hette- 
IK,  but  iLis  opinion  is  without  any  foundation.' 

The  town  most  notorious  in  Greece  for  the  num- 
ber of  its  hetnra,  as  well  as  for  their  refined  raan- 
nen  and  beauty,  was  Corinth.*  Strabo*  states  that 
the  temple  of  Aphrodite  in  this  town  possessed  more 
than  one  thousand  hetsree,  who  were  called  iepo- 
iavXoL,  and  who  were  the  ruin  of  many  a  stranger 
who  visited  Corinth.*  Hence  the  name  KoptvOia 
KOfni  was  used  as  synonymous  with  traipa,  and  ko- 
o^ia(ea6at  was  equivalent  to  iraipelv*  At  Spar- 
ta, and  in  most  other  Doric  states,  the  hetsre  seem 
never  to  have  acquired  that  importance  which  they 
bad  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  among  the  Greeks 
9f  Asia  Minor. 

An  important  qaestion  is  who  the  hot«re  gener- 
tlly  were.  The  Updi(n>i.oi  of  Corinth  were,  as  their 
name  indicates,  slaves  belonging  to  Aphrodite ;  and 
(heir  prostitution  was  a  kind  of  service  to  the  god- 
dess. Those  Kopvai  who  were  kept  at  Athens  in 
public  houses  by  the  mtpvoSooKoi,  were  generally 
•laves  belonging  to  these  iropvoSooKoi,  who  compell- 
ed them  to  prostitution  for  the  sake  of  enriching 
themselves  thereby.  The  owners  of  these  tri/wot 
were  justly  held  in  greater  contempt  than  the  un- 
happy victims  themselves.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  were  real  prostitutes,  who  voluntarily  entered 
Into  a  contract  with  a  jropvoSoaKot :  others,  again, 
were  females  who  had  been  educated  in  better  cir- 
cumstances and  for  a  better  fate,  but  had,  by  mis- 
fortunes, lost  their  liberty,  and  were  compelled  by 
want  to  take  to  this  mode  of  living.  Among  this 
kst  class  we  may  also  reckon  those  girls  who  had 
been  picked  up  as  young  children,  and  brought  up 
by  trapvoiooKoi  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution.  An 
instance  of  this  kind  is  Nicarete,  a  freed-woman, 
who  had  contrived  to  procure  seven  young  children, 
•nd  afterward  compelled  them  to  prostitution,  or 
(Old  them  to  men  who  wished  to  have  the  exclusive 
possession  of  them.*  Other  instances  of  the  same 
kind  are  mentioned  in  the  comedies  of  Plautus.' 
Ilius  all  prostitutes  kept  in  public  or  private  houses 
were  either  real  slaves,  or,  at  least,  looked  upon  and 
treated  as  such.  Those  hetsne,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  lived  alone,  either  as  mistresses  of  certain  in- 
dividuals or  as  common  hetcers,  were  almost  inva- 
riably strangers  or  aliens,  or  freed-women.  The 
eases  in  which  daughters  of  Athenian  citizens 
kdopted  the  life  of  an  heteeia,  as  Lamia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cleanor,  did,*  seem  to  have  occurred  very 
leldom ;  and  whenever  such  a  case  happened,  the 
iroman  was  by  law  excluded  from  all  public  sacri- 
ices  and  offices,  sank  down  to  the  rank  of  an  alien, 
and  as  such,  became  subject  to  the  iropvucdv  Ti\o[ : 
«he  generally,  also,  changed  her  name.  The  same 
degradation  took  place  when  an  Athenian  citizen 
kept  a  wapvtlov,  which  seems  to  have  occurred  very 
selilom.* 

'ETAIPH£EOSrPA<»H(«raifn7(reur7/>a^).  This 
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action  was  maintainable  against  such  Athe.ii&ii  cii 
izens  as  had  administered  to  the  unnatural  lusts  o 
another  ;   but  only  if  after  such  degradation  thei 
ventured  to  exercise  their  political  franchise,  and 
aspired  to  bear  office  in  the  state.    From  the  lavk, 
which  is  recited  by  .£schines,*  we  learn  that  such 
oflfenders  were  capitally  punished.    The  cause  wa< 
trieJ  by  the  court  of  the  tbesmothete.* 
HETAIRTAI.    (Kui.  Ebanoi.) 
HEXA'PHORUM.    (Fid.  Lbotioa.) 
•HIERACION  (UpoKtov)  a  plant,  of  whicn  l)i- 
oscorides  mentions  two  kinds,  the  rd  /liya  and  the 
TO  /uKpov.    The  former  of  these  Sibtborp  makes  the 
same  with  the  Amopogon  picroidet,  Wiild.,  and  the 
latter  with  the  Seorzonera  dongata,  Willd.* 

'HIERAX  (Upa^,  a  term  applied  to  various  spe- 
cies of  AccipilriTia,  or  the  Hawk  tribe.  "  The  scho- 
liast on  ApoUonius  Rhodius  sajrs,"  remarks  Adams, 
"that  CaUimachus  described  six  species  of  Hawk-, 
and  Aristotle  mentions  that  come  had  described  ten 
species.*  Linneeus  appUes  the  term  rather  loosely 
to  three  genera,  namely,  the  Strix,  the  Faico,  an<' 
the  Ptittaau.  The  UpOxtf  of  the  Greeks  belong 
principally  to  the  second  of  these.  1.  The  ipaaao- 
^voc  is  the  FaUopaiumbariiu,  or  Goshawk :  it  is  the 
largest  of  the  genus.*  2.  The  alaaXuv  of  Aristotle 
was  the  Merlin,  or  FaUo  (ualon :  it  is  the  smallest 
of  the  genus.  3.  The  Tpidpxv!  of  Aristotle,  ren- 
dered Ihtteo  by  Gaza,  is  the  specieu  of  Buzzard 
called  Ring-tail  in  English,  namely,  the  Circus  py- 
gargut,  L.  4.  The  imorpiopxiK,  or  Sub-buteo,  is 
probaUy  only  a  variety  of  the  last.  5.  The  /cipxof, 
or  third  species  of  Aristotle,  is  not  satisfactorily  de- 
termined :  Bufibn  supposes  it  the  Moor  Buzzard,  oi 
FiUco  antginonu,  L. ;  hut  Schneider  thinks  this 
point  uncertain.*  Homer  calls  it  iXw^poTaro;  ittrt- 
t/vuv,  'the  swiftest  of  birds."  6.  The  vipKoc,  ot 
airiiiat  of  Aristotle,  in  Latin  Aceipiter  fringiUaritu, 
was  most  probably  the  Sparrow-hawk,  or  Falct 
nitvs,  L.  It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  the  Ifinu 
of  Ovid*  was  the  Sea  Eagle,  that  of  the  later  clas- 
sics the  Sparrow-hawk.  7.  The  ;foX«ic,  or  icvtuvHf 
of  Homer,  was  most  probably  identical  with  the 
irriyf,  but  cannot  be  otherwise  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined.* 8.  The  Ktyxpkt  Of  Keyxpn>n(<  or  luyxptUi 
or  (as  we  read  it  in  the  Aves  of  Aristophanes)  the 
Kcpxvfi,  was  the  same  as  the  tinnunculus  of  Pliny, 
namely,  the  Falco  tinnunculiu,  or  Kestrel.  9.  The 
two  species  named  iarepiac  and  itrepvic  by  Aris- 
totle" cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  10.  The 
Uriv  or  Urlvoi  is  the  Kite  or  Gled,  namely,  the 
MUmu  ietintu,  Savigny."" 

*II.  A  flying  fish  mentioned  by  Oppian  and  ./Elian. 
None  of  the  commentators  can  determine  exactly 
what  it  is." 
HIEREION.    (Vid.  SicBiriciDM.) 
•HIEROBOT'ANE  {Upoeoravril  a  name  given  by 
Dioscorides  and  others  to  the  Vervain,  as  being  a 
plant  much  used  in  religious  rites  {iep6{,  "  sacr^," 
and  0oTavti,  "  plant").    {Vid.  Veebenji.)" 
HIERODOULOI.    (FM.  Hbt.be.«.) 
HIEROMANTEIA.    (Vid.  Divinatio,  p.  869.) 
HIEROMNE'MONES  (Upoitv^/tovtc)  were  the 
more  honourable  of  the  two  classes  of  representa- 
tives who  compoued  the  Amphictyonic  council.  Ad 
account  of  them  is  given  under  AMFHicTroni ,  p. 
49.    We  also  read  of  bieromnemones  in  Grecian 
states,  distinct  from  the  Amphictyonic  represents 
tives  of  this  name.    Thus  the  priests  of  Poseidon, 
at  Megara,  were  called  bieromnemones  ;>*  and  at 


1.  (c  Timareh.,  p.  47.)— 2.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  334.)— S.  (Di- 
oacor.,  iii.,  05, 60. — Adann,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 4.  CAriatot.,  U.  A., 
it.,  24.)— 5.  (Vid.  D.,  IT.,  m.l-t.  (ad  M\.,  N.  H.,  ir.,  S.)— T 
(Od.,  liii.,  87.)— 8.  (Met.,  riii.,  140.)— 9.  (Didymoi  ad  11.,  ii».. 
291.- Damm,  Lex.  Honu,  a.  t.)  — 10.  (U.  A.,  ii.,  94.)  — ij 
(Adama,  Append.,  a.  r.)— 12.  (Oppian,  i.,  427.— .Slian,  S.  A, 
ii^  52.)— IS.  (Dioaoor.,  ir.,  01.)- 14.  (Plut,,  Symp.,  'iii ,  8.  *«  I 
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HILARIA. 


HIPPOMAilATHRUM. 


Bjiantiam,  which  was  a  colonj  of  Megara,  the  chief 
ma^strate  in  the  state  appears  to  have  been  called 
by  tbis  name.  In  a  decree  of  Byzantium,  quoted  by 
l>emosthenes,'  a  hieromnemon  is  mentioned  who 
gives  his  name  to  the  year ;  and  we  also  find  the 
same  word  on  the  coins  of  this  city.*  At  Chalce- 
don,  another  colony  of  Megara,  a  hieromnemon 
also  existed,  as  is  proved  by  a  decree  which  is  still 
estant.*  An  inscription  found  in  Thasos  also  men- 
tions a  hieromnemon  who  presided  over  the  treas- 
ury.* 
HIERONI'CiE.  (FJA  AxHLETiii,  p.  120.) 
HIEROPHANTES.  (Kid.  Eleosinia.) 
HIEROPOiOI  {UpOKOtol)  were  sacrifioers  at  Ath- 
ens, of  whom  ten  were  appointed  every  year,  and 
conducted  all  the  usual  sacrifices,  as  well  as  those 
belonging  to  the  quinquennial  festivals,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  the  Panathenaea.'  They  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  inscriptions.'  The  most  hon- 
ourable of  these  officers  were  the  sacrificers  for  the 
revered  goddesses  or  Eumenides  {Upotrotol  rcuf 
n/ivatf  iJeaif),  who  were  chosen  by  open  vote,  and 
probably  only  performed  the  commencement  of  the 
sacrifice,  and  did  not  kill  the  victim  themselves.' 

■IEP02TAIA2  rPA*H  (,iepoav^at  ypafn).  The 
action  for  sacrilege  is  distinguished  from  the  xXoir^c 
lepov  xf^farov  ypa^,  in  that  it  was  directed  against 
the  otfence  of  robbery,  aggravated  by  violence  and 
desecration,  to  which  the  penalty  of  death  was 
awarded.  In  the  latter  action,  on  the  contrary,  the 
thelX  and  embezzlement,  and  its  subject  matter, 
only  were  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  dicasts 
had  a  power  of  assessing  the  penalty  upon  the  con- 
viction of  the  offender.  With  respect  to  the  tribu- 
nal before  which  a  case  of  sacrilege  might  have 
been  tried,  some  circumi^ances  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced considerable  differences.  The  ypafn  might 
be  preferred  to  the  king  archon,  who  would  there- 
upon assemble  the  areiopagus  and  preside  at  the 
trial,  or  to  one  of  the  thcsmothetn  in  his  character 
of  chief  of  an  ordinary  heliastic  body ;  or,  if  the 
prosecution  assumed  the  form  of  an  apagoge  or 
ephegesis,  would  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
EUeven.  Before  the  first-mentioned  court  it  is  con- 
jectured* that  the  sacrilege  of  the  alleged  spoliation, 
as  well  as  the  fact  itself,  came  in  question ;  that 
the  thesmothete  took  cognizance  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  sacrilege  was  obvious  if  the  fact  were 
established ;  and  that  the  Eleven  bad  jurisdiction 
when  the  criminal  appeared  in  the  character  of  a 
common  robber  or  burglar,  surprised  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  offence.  In  all  these  cases  the  con- 
vict was  put  to  death,  bis  property  confiscated,  and 
his  body  denied  burial  within  the  Attic  territory. 
There  is  a  speech  of  Lysias*  extant  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  it  adds  little  to  our  knowledge,  except 
Uiat  slaves  were  allowed  upon  that  occasion  to  ap- 
pear as  informers  against  their  master — a  resident 
alien — and  anticipated  their  emancipation  in  the 
event  of  his  conviction. 

HILA^RIA  (Ikapia)  seems  originally  to  have  been 
a  name  which  was  given  to  any  day  or  season  of 
rejoicing.  The  hilaria  were,  therefore,  according 
to  Maximus  Monachus,"  either  private  or  public. 
Among  the  former  he  reckons  the  day  on  which  a 
person  married,  and  on  which  a  son  was  bom ; 
among  the  latter,  those  days  of  public  rejoicings 
appointed  by  a  new  emperor.  Such  days  were  de- 
voted to  general  rejoicings  and  public  sacrifices. 


1.  (Pi»  Corona,  p.  S9S,  30.— CoinpMe  Pol/b.,  ».,  S2, 1 4.)— S. 
(EcUmI,  Doctr.  Num.,  to),  ii.,  p.  31,  Ac.)— 3.  (MOUer,  Dor., 
iii,  »,  «  10.}— 4.  (Backh,  Corp.  iMcr.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  183, 184.)— i. 
(PoUm,  Of  on.,  viii.,  107.  —  Photiiu,  I.  ».  lC|lo«oil>{.)  —  <. 
(BSckh,  Corp.  Iuct.,  vol.  i.,  p.  aso  )— 7.  (Demoath.,  e.  Meid., 
f.  SH,  e.— BtisUi,  Pub).  Econ.  of  Atlieas,  i.,  p.  388.)— 8.  (Moier, 
Alt.  Proe.,  307.)-.«.  (Pro  Callia.)— 10.  (Sehol.  ad  Dianja.  Ar«- 
«»«.,  Epiit.,  8 ) 
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and  no  one  was  allowed  to  show  any  traces  of  f.  M 
or  sorrow. 

But  the  Romans  also  celebrated  hilaria,  as  a  feria 
stativa,  on  the  25th  of  March,  in  honour  of  Cyltete, 
the  mother  of  the  gods ;'  and  it  is  probably  to  din. 
tinguish  these  hilaria  from  those  mentioned  above, 
that  Lampridius*  calls  them  Hilaria  Mahit  DtHm. 
The  day  of  its  celebration  was  the  first  after  the 
vernal  equinox,  or  the  first  day  of  the  year  wlii(4 
was  kmger  than  the  night.  The  winter,  with  it* 
gloom,  had  passed  away,  and  the  first  day  of  »  b«ttei 
season  was  spent  in  rejoicings.*  The  manner  o' 
its  celebration  during  the  time  of  the  Republic  it 
unknown,  except  that  Valerius  Maximus*  menticna 
games  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  Re- 
specting its  celebration  at  the  time  of  the  £m',iire 
we  learn  from  Herodian*  that,  among  other  things 
there  was  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  the  statun 
of  the  goddess  was  carried,  and  before  this  statu* 
weT«  carried  the  most  costly  specimens  of  plate 
and  works  of  art  belonging  either  to  wealthy  Ro* 
mans  or  to  the  emperors  themselves.  All  kinds  of 
games  and  amusements  were  al'owed  on  this  day : 
masqaerades  were  the  most  pmmiaent  aiaong  theai, 
and  every  one  might,  in  his  disguise,  iriitate  wbom- 
soever  he  liked,  and  even  magistrates. 

The  hilaria  were  in  reality  only  \aa  last  day  of  a 
festival  of  Cybele,  which  cr^mor.cod  on  the  22d  of 
March,  and  was  solemniied  bv  the  Galli  with  va- 
rious mysterious  rites.*  It  nir.y  also  be  observed 
that  the  hilaria  are  neit'.ier  p.eiilioned  >n  the  Roman 
calendar  nor  in  Ovid's  Fasti. 

•HIMANTO'POUS  (t/uivroirovty,  «  species  of 
bird,  which  Turner  conjectures  to  he  the  Ried-shank. 
Gesner,  however,  prplt-rs  the  Sea-pie,  or  Oyster^ 
catcher,  the  Hamato^u*  ottrakgta,  L.' 

HIMATION.     (ViJ  Palliuh.) 

•HINNUS.     (Kid.  GiicNos.) 

*HIPPARCHUi>  (STrra^of),  an  animal  described 
by  Oppian.     ProbaUy  the  same  with  the  irr£k» 

fOf.* 

HIPPARMOSTES.     (Yii.  Abky,  Grbk,  p   98.) 

•HIPPEL'APHUS  {ImiTM^),  a  large  animal  a< 
the  deer,  or,  rather,  antelope  kind,  mentioned  b) 
Aristotle.  Cuvier  takes  it  to  be  the  Capra  <tg»- 
grus  of  Pallas,  the  same  as  the  Tragelapku*  of 
Pliny.  Buffon  makes  it  to  be  the  Cerf  det  Ardett' 
ntt.  The  Greek  name  means  literally  "horse- 
stag."' 

•HIPPOCAMPUS  (ImtoKoianc),  a  fabulous  ani- 
mal,  described  by  the  ancient  poets  as  a  species  of 
Seahorse,  having  a  tail  like  a  fish,  on  which  the 
seagods  ride. — Modem  naturalists,  however,  apply 
the  term  to  a  species  offish,  the  Syngnathut  Hvmh 
camjnu,  called  in  Italian  Cavillo  marino,  and  in  Eng- 
lish Seahorse,  because  ita  head  has  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a  horse.  It  grows  to  the  length  ol 
eight  or  twelve  inches." 

•HIPPOLAP-ATHUM  (linr<vU»iro«ov),  a  plant,  a 
kind  of  Dock,-   Lapttkum  horlente.     {Vid.  Lapa- 

THHIl.)" 

*HIPPOM'ANES  (linroiMvic),  a  plant,  said  te 
grow  especially  in  Arcadia,  sought  for  and  eagerly 
devoured  by  horses ;  or,  as  others  say,  producing  ia 
them  raging  desire  or  madness." 

*II.  A  preparation  from  the  Spurge  or  Evpkorbta, 
as  far,  at  least,  as  we  can  infer  from  what  T  heophras- 
tus  says  of  it." 

*HIPPOMAR'ATHRUM  (hnrn/uipaepov).  Adamt 
observes  that  Stackhouse  "  makes  the  ImroitapaBpor 


1.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i,  SI.)  — S.  (Aluand.  Se>.,  e.  S7.)  — t 
(Flat.  Voraac.,  Aurelian,  c  1.)— 4.  (ii.,  4,  3.)— 4.  C.,  10. 11.1— 
8.  (OTi<l,Faat.,  ir.,  337,4h!.)— 7.  (Oppian,  iii.,  SS1.)--B.  (A* 
ami.  Append.,  i.  v.)  — 9.  (Dannegan,  a.  r. — Adama,  Append.,  a 
T.)  —  10.  (.£liaD,  N.  A.,  ir.,  14.  —Adama,  Ai:pend.,  a.  t.>— 11 
(Dioacm.,  ii.,  I41.>--1«.  (Ilieocrit.,  Id.,  ii.,  48.  -  SchoL  adlj^ 
—13.  (Theophtaat.,  H.  P    i>    \^\ 
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•f  Thenphrastas  to  be  the  Ferula  commuttu;  but 
Bprengel,  in  his  History  of  Botany,  holds  the  i.  of 
liieophrastus  and  Hippocrates  to  be  the  Cackryt 
ticula.  In  his  edition  of  Dioscorides,  he  refers  the 
6iBt  species  of  this  authur  to  the  Caehryt  Morruonii, 
Vahl.  Dierbach  agTi«s  with  Sprengel  respecting 
the  I.  of  Hippocrates.'" 

HIPPOPE'ILE  (imron^poi),  Saddle-bags.  This 
appendage  to  the  saddle  (vk.  ErnippiaM)  was  made 
»f  leather  {sacculi  tcortei'),  and  does  not  appear  ever 
c  have  changed  its  form  and  appearance.  Its  prop- 
s' Latin  name  was  bisaecium,*  which  gave  origin  to 
tuaecia  in  Italian,  and  besace  in  French.  By  the 
Gauls,  saddle-bags  were  called  bulga,*  because  they 
italge  or  swell  outward  ;  this  significant  appellation 
is  still  retained  in  the  Welsh  bolgan  or  bwlgan.  The 
owre  elegant  term  hippopera  is  adopted  by  Seneca,* 
when,  in  recommendation  of  the  habits  of  frugality, 
he  cites  the  example  of  Cato  the  censor,  who  rode 
with  saddle-bags  for  the  conveyance  of  whatever 
was  necessary  to  him  in  travelling. 

*HIPPOPH'AES  (liriTofaec),  a  species  of  plant. 
Stackhouse  suggests  that  it  is  the  Dipiocut  fullonutn, 
but  admits  that  he  entertains  doubts  respecting  it. 
Sprengel,  in  bis  History  of  Botany,  holds  it  to  be 
the  Hippophait  rhamnoides ;  but  in  bis  edition  of  Di- 
oecorides  he  advances  what  Adams  considers  the 
Tery  probable  opinion  that  it  is  the  Euphorbia  tpinoia, 
at  Thorny  Spurge.* 

•HIPPOPH.(ESTUM  (Jinro^j<nw),  a  jdant. 
**  Sprengel,  in  his  History  of  Botany,  calls  it  the 
Cniau  atellatiu,  but  in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides  he 
follows  Columna  in  referring  it  to  the  Cirnnm  stel- 
Utum,  or  AUion.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  or 
aot  the  latter  be  a  synonyme  of  the  other.'" 

•HIPPOPOT'AMOS  (iTrn-of  6  iroru^iof),  the  Riv- 
0r-horse,  or  Hippopotamus  amphibiut.  An  accurate 
description  is  given  by  Herodotus,  Aristotle,  Dios- 
corides, and  other  ancient  writers  • 

•HIPPOS,  the  Horse.    ( Vid.  Eqoos.) 

•HIPPOSELI'NON  (IwnoaiXivov),  a  plant,  which 
an  the  authorities  agree  in  making  the  same  with 
the  Smymium  olut  atrum,  called  in  English  AUtaTi- 
dart.* 

•HIPPOURIS  (Imrovpic),  an  aquatic  plant,  the 
Horse-tail.  According  to  Adams,  the  first  species 
of  Dioscorides  would  seem  to  be  the  Equitetum  jht- 
•Mft/e,  and  the  other  the  E.  Umotum,  two  species 
(Mf  Horse-tail  well  known  in  Great  Britain.  The  Zir- 
voD  of  Theophrastus,  according  to  the  same  author- 
ity, is  most  probably  the  Hrppuris  vulgari*,  or  Mare's 
tail,  as  Sprengel  suggests." 

•HIPPU'RUS  (!»rirovpof),  a  species  of  Fish,  the 
Cormhena  Hippunu,  L.  "  Artedi  says  it  is  called 
tiie  Dolphin  in  England,  but  this  is  merely  the  triv- 
iai  name  given  to  it  by  seamen.  Dorion,  an  author 
footed  by  Atheneeus,  slates  that  it  was  sometimes 
Mlled  Kopv^oiva,  and  hence  the  Linnaean  name  of 
it  is  formed.  Coray  says  it  grows  to  the  length  of 
fmiT  or  five  feet."" 

•HIRUDO,  the  Leech.    ( Kii  Bdbii.a.) 

•HIRUNDO  Ixei^dov),  the  Swallow.  "Three 
birds  of  the  Swallow  tribe,"  observes  Adams,  "  are 
briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle.'*  The  first  is  either  the 
Heundo  urbiea,  the  Martin, or  H.  rutliea,  the  Chim- 
M)  Swallow.    .£lian"  seems  to  point  to  the  latter. 

I.  (Bippocrat ,  Nat.  Mulier.— Theophrwt.,  H.  P.,  ri.,  3.— Di- 
fltotir.,  in..  75l — ^Adaou,  Append.,  i.  t.)  —  3.  (Festus,  i.  t.  Bui- 

C»— 3.  (?«tTon.,  Sat.,  SI.)  — 4.  (Featiu,  1.  c  — Onomut.  Or. 
.y—y.  (Evoat.,  e8.)--<.  (DloMor.,  ir.,  IN.— Tluophrast.,  ix., 
IS.  —Adams,  Append.,  i.  t.)  — 7.  (Dioacor.,  ir.,  170.  —  Adama, 
Apuend.,  i.  t.)— 8.  (Herod.,  ii.,  71.— Ariitot.,  II.  A.,  ii.,  4.— Di- 
new.,  M.  M.,  IL,  25.— Nicaad.,  Ther.,  MS.)  —  ».  (Theophtaat., 
H.  P.,  ii.,  a.— Id,  C.  P.,  Ti.,  12.— DioiCOT.,  iii.,  71.)— 10.  (Dioa- 
ont ,  ir.,  48. — Geopon.,  ii.,  8. — Theophraat.,  H.  P.,  it.,  10. — Ad- 
•mi.  Append.,  t.  r.)— 11.  (Ariatot.,  B.  A.,  riii.,  13.  — Plin.,  H. 
N.,  ix.,  J<  -Id  lb,  zxxii.,  •.— Adanis.  Apprnnl.,  a.  t.) — V  (B  . 
A,ii,S.)-  II.  (N  A.,i.,91) 
S«  a 


The  second  is  probably  the  Swift;  and  the  thlid  tbi 
H.  riparia,  or  Bank  Swallow.  Aristotle  favours  the 
opinion  which  received  the  countenance  of  LinneO' 
us,  but  has  since  been  exploded,  that  swallows  hid* 
themselves  in  holes  during  the  winter,  and  do  not 
migrate  to  distant  countries.  Herodotus  states' 
that  the  swallows  do  not  migrate  from  Egypt. 
This  would  imply  that  he  held  that  they  migrate 
from  other  countries.  Some  have  coniectured  that 
Homer  meant  the  Swallow  by  the  bird  which  he 
names  ivoiraia,  or  irai>6iraia,  as  some  read  it.* 

HISTOS  (laT6{).    (Vid.  Malus.) 

HI'STRIO,  an  Actor. 

I.  Greek  Actors  (inroKptrai).  It  is  shoivn  in 
the  articles  Chords  and  Diontsu  that  the  Greek 
drama  originated  in  the  chorus  which  at  the  festi- 
vals of  Dionysus  danced  around  his  altar,  and  that 
at  fiist  one  person  detached  himself  from  the  cho- 
rus, and,  with  mimic  gesticulation,  related  his  story 
either  to  the  chorus  or  in  conversation  with  it.  If 
the  story  thus  acted  required  more  than  one  person, 
they  were  all  represented  in  succession  by  the  same 
actor,  and  there  was  never  more  than  one  person 
on  the  stage  at  a  time.  This  custom  was  retained 
by  Thespis  and  Phrynicbus.  But  it  was  clear  that 
if  the  chorus  took  an  active  and  independent  part  in 
such  a  play,  it  would  have  been  obliged  to  leave  its 
original  and  characteristic  sphere,  .^schylus  theie- 
fore  added  a  second  actor,  so  that  the  action  and 
the  dialogue  became  independent  of  the  chorus,  and 
the  dramatist,  at  the  same  time,  had  an  opportunity 
of  showing  two  persons  in  contrast  with  each  otbei 
on  the  stage.*  Towards  the  close  of  his  career, 
iEschylns  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  third 
actor,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Agamemnon,  Choepbori, 
and  Enmenides.*  This  number  of  three  actors  was 
also  adopted  by  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  was 
but  seldom  exceeded  in  any  Greek  drama.  In  the 
CEdipus  in  Colonus,  however,  which  was  performed 
after  the  death  of  Sophocles,  four  actors  appeared 
on  the  stage  at  once,  and  this  deviation  from  the 
general  rule  was  called  irapaxop^yv/ia.*  The  three 
regular  actors  were  distinguished  by  the  technical 
names  of  npuTayuviar^^,  oevTepayuvim^f,  and  rpj- 
rayuvjoTVf,'  which  indicated  the  more  or  less  prom- 
inent part  which  an  actor  had  to  perform  in  the 
drama.  Certain  conventional  means  were  also  de- 
vised, by  which  the  spectators,  at  the  moment  an 
actor  appeared  on  the  stage,  were  enabled  to  judge 
which  part  he  was  going  to  perform  ;  thus  the  pro- 
tagonistes  always  came  on  the  stage  from  a  door  in 
the  centre,  the  deuteragonistes  from  one  on  the 
right,  and  the  tritagonistes  from  a  door  on  the  left 
hand  side.'  The  protagonistes  was  the  principal 
hero  or  heroine  of  a  play,  in  whom  all  the  power 
and  energy  of  the  drama  were  concentrated  ;  and 
whenever  a  Greek  drama  is  called  after  the  name 
of  one  of  its  personte,  it  is  always  the  name  of  the 
character  which  was  performed  by  the  protagoni»- 
tes.  Tlie  deuteragonistes,  in  the  pieces  of  iEschy- 
lus  for  two  actors,  calls  forth  the  various  emotions 
of  the  protagonistes,  either  by  friendly  sympathy  or 
by  painful  tidings,  &c.  The  part  of  a  tritagonistes 
is  represented  by  some  external  and  invisible  pow- 
er, by  which  the  hero  is  actuated  or  caused  to  suf- 
fer. '  When  a  tritagonistes  was  added,  the  part  as- 
signed to  him  was  generally  that  of  an  instigator, 
who  was  the  cause  of  the  sufTerings  of  the  protago- 
nistes, while  he  himself  was  the  least  capable  of 
depth  of  feeling  or  sympathy.  The  deuteragonistes 
in  the  dramas  for  three  actors,  is  generally  distin- 
guished by  lolUness  and  warmth  of  feeling,  but  ha* 


1.  (ii.,  48.)— S.  (Adama,  Append.,  a.  T.)— 3.  rAiiitot.,  Poat 
i.,14.)  — 4.  (PoUox,  Onom.,  II.,  no.)— »  (PoUnx,  I.  e.)  — ft 
,'Saidaa,  i.  t.  TrnTaYavunM-  —  Penoath.,  l>e  Coion.,  p.  31*.— 
Id.,  De  Fala.  L<i..  ^  314  and  401  )— 7.  (Fullaz,  Onom.,  it.,  IM.< 
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not  iu  dt^th  and  Tehemence  pecnliar  to  the  prota- 
f  onistes,  and  thus  serves  as  a  foil  to  set  forth  the 
character  of  Uie  chief  heru  in  its  most  striking  and 
riTid  colours.' 

The  female  characters  of  a  play  were  always  per- 
formed by  young  men.  A  distinct  class  of  persons, 
who  made  acting  on  the  stage  their  profession,  was 
Dnknown  to  the  Greeks  during  the  period  of  their 
great  dramatists.  The  earliest  and  greatest  dra- 
wiUic  poets,  Thespis,  Melanthius,  Sophocles,  and 
probably  .£si'hylus  also,  acted  in  their  own  plays, 
and  in  all  probability  as  protagonists.  We  also 
know  of  several  instances  in  which  distinguished 
Athenian  citizens  appeared  3n  the  stage,  and  JEa- 
ebines,  the  orator,  did  not  scruple  to  act  the  part  of 
tritagonistes.*  These  circumstances  show  that  it 
was  by  no  means  thought  degrading  in  Greece  to 
perform  on  the  stage,  and  that  no  stigma  whatever 
was  attached  to  the  name  of  a  man  for  his  appear- 
ing on  the  stage.  Bad  actors,  however,  to  what- 
ever station  in  life  they  belonged,  were  not,  on  that 
account,  spared ;  and  the  general  mode  of  showing 
displeasure  on  the  part  of  the  spectators  seems  to 
have  been  by  whistling.*  It  appears  that  when  the 
spectators  showed  their  displeasure  in  too  offensive 
or  insulting  a  manner,  the  actors  would  sometimes 
attack  the  most  forward  of  the  audience,  and  quar- 
rels of  this  kind  ended  not  unfrequently  in  blows 
and  wounds.*  At  a  later  period,  however,  persons 
began  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  pro- 
fession of  actors,  and  distinguished  individuals  re- 
ceived, even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
exorbitant  sums  for  their  performances.  Various 
instances  are  mentioned  in  BSckh's  Publ.  Econ.  of 
Athens,  i.,  p.  161,  &c.  At  the  time  when  Greece 
bad  lost  her  independence,  we  find  rcjgular  troops 
of  actors,  who  were  either  stationary  in  particular 
towns  of  Greece,  or  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
and  engaged  themselves  wherever  they  found  it 
mojt  profitaMs.  They  formed  regular  companies 
or  guilds,  with  their  own  internal  organization,  with 
their  common  officers,  property,  and  sacra.  We 
possess  a  number  of  inscriptions  belonging  to  such 
companies,  with  decrees  to  honour  their  superiors, 
or  to  declare  their  gratitude  to  some  king  to  whom 
they  had  been  engaged.  But  these  actors  are  gen- 
erally spoken  of  in  very  contemptuous  terms ;  they 
were,  perhaps,  in  some  cases  slaves  or  freedmen, 
and  their  ordinary  pay  seems  to  have  been  seven 
drachms  for  every  performance.' 

II.  RoMaN  AcTOBs.  The  word  Uttruma,  by 
which  the  Roman  actors  were  called,  is  said  to 
have  been  formed  from  the  Etruscan  hiiler,  which 
signified  a  ludio  or  dancer.*  In  the  year  364  B.C. 
Rome  was  visited  by  a  plague,  and  as  no  human 
means  could  stop  it,  the  Romans  are  said  to  have 
tried  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods  by  scenic  plays 
(fudi  teeniei),  which  until  then  had  bieen  unknown 
to  them ;  and  as  there  were  no  persons  at  Rome 
prepared  for  such  performances,  the  Romans  sent 
(0  Etruria  for  them.  The  first  histriones  who  were 
thus  introduced  from  Etruria  were  dancers,  and  per- 
formed their  movements  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
flute.  That  the  art  of  dancing  to  this  accompani- 
ment should  have  been  altogether  unknown  to  the 
Romans  is  hardly  credible;  the  real  secret  must 
have  been  in  the  mode  of  dancing,  that  is,  in  the 
mimic  representations  of  the  dancers,  such  as  they 


1.  (MflUer,  Hilt,  of  Gr.  Lit.,  i.,  p  30S,  dec.— Compan  BStti- 
mn,  "  De  Aclcribui  Primurum,  Saound.  et  Tsrt.  Putium.")— 2. 
(Dnivth.,  I.  e.)— 3.  (Damoith.,  De  Coron.,  p.  SIS.)— 4  ;De- 
■watb.,  De  Coron.,  p.  314.— Id.,  De  Fali.  Lei.,  p.  448.— Ando- 
M.,  e.  Alcib.,  p.  131.— Athon.,  iz.,  p.  406.)— S.  (Lacian,  Icaro- 
■•II.,  W.— Id.,  De  Merced.  Cond.,  9.— Theophrast.,  Charact.,  t. 
— Compara  MaUer,  Uiit.  of  Greek  Lit.,  i.,  p.  304,  Ac  —Becker, 
CkariUea,  li.,  p.  S74.— Bode,  Geachichte  der  dram.  Dichtkunst 
far  Helleaen.  3  Toli.,  18S«,  lS40.)-«.  (LiT.,Tii^  3.— Val.  Max., 
*  4,  4  —Compare  Plat.,  Qoaat.  Rom.,  p.  380,  C.) 
«0< 


are  described  by  Dionysius*  and  Appian.*  That  tM 
Etruscans  far  excelled  the  Romans  in  these  mimia 
dances  is  more  than  probable  ;  and  we  find  that  in 
subsequent  times,  also,  a  iVesh  su;dy  of  Etmscaa 
dancers  {hulrimies)  came  to  Rome.*  Roman  youthf 
afterward  not  only  imitated  these  dancers,  but  atot 
recited  rude  and  jocose  verses  adapted  to  the  more 
ments  of  the  dance  and  the  melody  of  the  flute 
This  kind  of  amusement,  which  was  the  basis  at 
the  Roman  drama,  remained  unaltered  until  the 
time  of  Livius  Andronicus,  who  introduced  a  slavt 
upon  the  stage  for  the  purpose  of  singing  or  rocitinf 
the  recitative,  while  he  himself  performed  the  ap- 
propriate dance  and  gesticulation.  (Vid.  Canti- 
CUM.)  A  farther  step  in  the  development  of  the 
drama,  which  is  likewise  ascribed  to  Livius,  was, 
that  the  dancer  and  reciter  carried  on  a  dialogue, 
and  acted  a  story  with  the  accompaniment  of  the 
flute.*  The  name  histrio,  which  originally  signi- 
fied a  dancer,  was  now  applied  to  the  actors  in  the 
drama.  The  atellann  were  played  by  fireebom  Ro- 
mans, while  the  regular  drama  was  left  to  the  his- 
triones, who  formed  a  distinct  class  of  persons.  It 
is  clear,  from  the  words  of  Livy,  that  the  histriones 
were  not  citizens  ;  that  they  were  not  contained  in 
the  tribes,  nor  allowed  to  be  enlisted  as  soldiers  in 
the  Roman  legions ;  and  that,  if  any  citizen  entered 
the  profession  of  histrio,  he  on  this  account  was 
excluded  from  his  tribe.  Niebubr*  thinks  difler- 
ently,  but  does  not  assign  any  reason  for  his  opin 
ion.  The  histriones  were  therefore  always  either 
freedmen,  strangers,  or  slaves,  and  many  passages 
of  Roman  writers  show  that  they  were  generally 
held  in  great  contempt.*  Towards  the  close  of  the 
Republic,  it  was  only  such  men  as  Cicero,  who,  by 
their  Greek  education,  raised  themselves  above  the 
prejudices  of  their  countrymen,  and  valued  the  per- 
son no  less  than  the  talents  of  an  .fsopus  and  Ros- 
cius.'  But,  notwithstandin';  this  low  estimation  in 
which  actors  were  generally  held,  distinguished  in- 
dividuals among  them  attracted  immense  crowds  to 
the  theatres,  and  were  exorbitantly  paid.*  Roscios 
alone  received  every  day  that  he  performed  one 
thousand  denarii,  and  ./Esopus  left  his  son  a  fortune 
of  300,000  sesterces,  which  he  had  acquired  solely 
by  his  profession.'  The  position  of  the  histriones 
was  in  some  respects  altered  during  the  Empire 
By  an  ancient  law  the  Roman  magistrates  were 
empowered  to  coerce  the  histriones  at  any  time 
and  in  any  place,  and  the  pretor  had  the  right  to 
scourge  them  (jtu  mrgarum  in  kutrionet).  This 
law  was  partly  abolished  by  Augustus,  in  as  far  as 
he  did  entirely  away  with  the  jus  virgarum,  and 
confined  the  interference  of  the  magistrates  to  the 
time  when,  and  the  place  where  (ludi  et  ecena)  the 
actors  performed."  But  he  nevertheless  inflicted 
very  severe  punishments  upon  those  actors  who, 
either  in  their  private  life  or  in  their  conduct  on  the 
stage,  committed  any  impropriety."  After  these 
regulations  of  Augustus,  the  only  legal  punishments 
that  could  be  inflicted  upon  actors  for  improper  con- 
duct seem  to  have  been  imprisonment  and  exile." 
The  jus  virgarum  is  indeed  said  to  have  been  re- 
stored to  the  prstor  by  a  law  of  Augustus  himself,** 
not  expressly,  hut  by  the  interpretation  put  epos 
this  law  by  the  jurists.  But  this  interpretation  can 
not  have  become  valid  till  after  the  reign  of  Tibe 
rius,  of  whom  it  is  clearly  stated  that  he  refused  to 
restore  the  jus  virgarum,  because  it  had  been  abol- 
ished by  his  predecessor."    These  circumstances, 

1.  (Antiq.  Rom.,  Til.,  73.)- 3.  (Tui.  M.)— 3.  (Mailer,  Elniik., 
St.,  1,  6.)— 4.  ( Vii.  GronoT.  ad  Lir.,  I.  c.>— 5.  (Hiat.  of  Rome,  i, 
p.  SSO,  n.  IISO.)— 0.  (Cic,  Pro  Arch.,  S.— Com.  Nep.,  Pnf  fat,  ft. 
— Sneton.,  Tib.,  3S.)-7.  (Macrx*.,  Sat.,  ii.,  10.)— 8.  (Cic  a 
Verr.,  iv.,  1«.)— 9.  (Macrob.,  I.  c.)— 10.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  T7.J— 

II.  (Saet.,  OotaT.,  4S.)— II  (Tadl.,  Ann.,  ir.,  14 Id.ib^it, 

«.)— 13.  (Paull.,  Sent.,  t.,  tit. ».)— 14.  (Tadt.,  Aas..  • .  TU 
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uMl  the  favoor  of  the  emperois,  increased  the  arro- 
ga'ice  and  the  loose  conduct  of  the  histriones,  and 
the  theatres  were  not  seldom  the  scenes  of  bloody 
lights.  Hence  Tiberiiis,  on  ons  occasion,  found  him- 
sdf  obliged  to  expel  all  histriones  from  Italy  ;'  but 
they  were  recalled  and  patronised  by  his  successor.* 
Some  of  the  later  emperors  were  exceedingly  fond 
of  histriones,  and  kept  them  for  their  private  amuse- 
ment {kUtrioius  aulici').  They  performed  at  the 
repasts  of  the  emperors,*  and  were  occasionally  al- 
lowed, also,  to  play  in  the  theatres  before  the  peo- 
ple (jmMicabanlur).  In  the  Digest*  we  read  that  all 
actors  were  infamous.  From  the  time  of  Tacitus 
the  word  histrio  was  used  as  synonymous  with  pan- 
tomimus.* 

Respecting  the  ordinary  pay  which  common  ac- 
tors received  during  the  time  of  the  Republic,  no- 
thing is  known.  The  pay  itself  was  called  lucar,'' 
which  word  was  perhaps  confined  originally  to  the 
payment  made  to  those  who  took  part  in  the  reli- 
gious services  celebrated  in  groves.  In  the  times 
jf  the  Empire  it  seems  that  five  denarii,*  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,*  seven  drachnue,  were  the  com- 
mon pay  for  a  histrio  for  one  performance.  Sever- 
al emperors  found  it  necessary  to  restrict  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  immoderate  sums  to  actors."  The 
Emperor  M.  Antoninus,  who  was  fond  of  all  histri- 
onic arts,  ordained  that  every  actor  should  receive 
five  aurei,  and  that  no  one  who  gave  or  conducted 
dieatrical  representations  should  exceed  the  sum 
of  ten  aurei."  But  it  is  not  clear  whether  in  this 
regulation  the  payment  for  one  or  more  performan- 
ees  is  to  be  understood.  These  sums  were  either 
paid  by  those  who  engaged  the  actors  to  play  for 
the  amusement  of  the  people,  or  from  the  fiscus." 
Besides  their  regular  pay,  however,  skilful  histriones 
received  from  the  people  gold  and  silver  crowns, 
which  were  given  or  thrown  to  them  upon  the 
•tage." 
HOLOSPHY'RATON.  (Kii  Bbonze,  p.  77.) 
HOMOIOI.  (Vid  CiviTAS,  Gr«rk,  p.  260.) 
HONORA'RIA  ACTIO.  {Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 
HONORA'RIUM.  ( Vid.  Adtooatos,  Ciwcu  Lbx.) 
HONORA'RIUM  JUS.  {Vid.  Edictou.) 
HONO'RES.  Cicero"  speaks  of  the  "  honora 
populi,"  and  Horace"  .of  the  populus 
**  qui  ibdtut  honore* 
Sape  dot  indignit," 
In  both  passages  the  word  "honores"  means  the 
high  offices  of  the  state  to  which  qualified  individ- 
n^  were  called  by  the  votes  of  the  Roman  citi- 
zens. Cicero  calls  the  quoestorship  "  honor ;""  and 
the  words  "  magistratus"  and  "  honores"  are  some- 
nmes  coupled  together.  The  capacity  of  enjoying 
the  honores  was  one  of  the  distinguishing  marics  of 
citizenship.    {Yid.  Civitas.) 

There  app^rs  to  be  no  exact  definition  of  honor 
cariier  than  in  the  jurists  whose  writings  are  ex- 
cerpted m  the  Digest.  "  Honor  mumeipalit"  is  de- 
fined to  be  "  adminiitratio  reipublica  cum  dignitatit 
gradu,  me  cum  aumptu,  me  tine  erogatiom  contin- 
gent." Mnnos  was  either  publicum  or  privatnm. 
A  publicum  munus  was  concerned  about  adminis- 
tration {in  adrmnittranda  repuilica),  and  was  at- 
tended with  cost  {Tumplut),  but  not  with  rank  {digni- 
tu).  "  Honor"  was  properly  said  "deferri,"  "  dari ;" 
mnnua  was  said  "  imponi."  Cicero"  uses  the  phrase 


1.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ir.,  14.— Dion  Can.,  Iriii.,  p.  708.)— 3.  (Dion 
CSM.,  Ux.,  p.  738.)— 3.  (Spanian.,  Hadr.,  c.  18.— Jul.  C^iitol., 
Varua,  o.  8.)— 4.  (Saotoo.,  Oclar^  74.)— S.  (3,  lit.  2,  i.  1.)— «. 
(Bttticher,  Lax. Tacit.,  p.  833.)— 7.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  77.— Flut, 
Quaat.  Rom.,  p.  S8S,  C— Featna,  a.  v. "  Lacar"  and  "  Pecmua.") 
—8.  (S«neo.,Epiat.,80.)  — g.  (Lscian,  Icaromen.,  c  ».)  — 10. 
(Tacit.,  I.  c— Snot.,  Tib.,  34.)— 11.  (Jul.  Capitol.,  M.  Anton., 
•.II.  —  Compare  Schol.  ad  Jut.,  vii.,  S43.)  —  12.  (Lipaina,  Ex- 
ma.  N.  ad  Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.)— IS.  (Phcdr.,  Fab.,  r.,  7,  30.— Flin., 
M.  N.,  xxi.,  3.)— 14.  (Top.,  o.  SO.)— 15.  (Sana..  I.,  Tt.,  S.)-  10. 
iFii.  a!ao  tir.,  Ti.,  M )— 17.  (Da  Or ,  i.,  45.) 


"  Lmoribu*  et  TamiUie<t  munmbu*  ^trfwutum"  u 
signify  one  who  has  attained  all  the  honours  that 
bis  state  can  give,  and  discharged  all  the  dutlei 
which  are  owed  by  a  citizen.  A  person  who  held 
a  magistratus  might  be  said  to  discharge  rauncra, 
but  only  as  incident  to  the  office  (magntficeTititnme 
munere  adiUtalit  perfunctua),^  for  the  office  itself 
was  the  honor.  Such  munera  as  these  were  public 
games  and  other  things  of  the  kind.* 

HOPLITAI.  ( Vid.  Arma,  p.  94 ;  Army,  Geuk, 
p.  99.) 
HOPLOMACHI.  ( Yid.  QLAmATORsa,  p.  476.) 
HORA  {bpa),  in  the  signification  of  hour,  that 
is,  the  12th  part  of  the  natural  day,  did  not  come 
into  general  use  among  the  ancients  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  B.C.  The  equinoc- 
tial hours,  though  known  to  astronomers  and  philos- 
ophers, were  not  used  in  the  affairs  of  common  life 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  A.D. 
As  the  division  of  the  natural  day  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  rendered  the  du- 
ration of  the  hours  longer  or  shorter  according  to 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  not  easy,  witli 
accuracy,  to  compare  or  reduce  the  hours  of  the  an- 
cients to  our  equinoctial  hours.  The  hours  of  an 
ancient  day  would  only  coincide  with  the  hours  of 
our  day  at  the  two  equinoxes.  {Vid.  Dies  and  Ho- 
ROLooiDH.)  As  the  duration  of  the  natural  day, 
moreover,  depends  on  the  polar  altitude  of  a  place, 
our  natural  days  would  not  coincide  with  the  natu- 
ral days  in  Italy  or  Greece.  Ideler,  in  his  Hani- 
buck  der  Chronologie,  has  given  the  following  ap> 
proximate  duration  of  the  natural  days  at  Rome  io 
the  year  4fi  B.C.,  which  was  the  first  after  the  nen 
regulation  of  the  calendar  by  J.  Caesar ;  the  length 
of  the  days  is  only  marked  at  the  eight  princi]nl 
points  in  the  apparent  course  of  the  sun. 

Oajiof  tbajrear.  Their  daralioa  la 

45  B.C.  etjataoetial  hoon. 

Dec.  23 8  hours  64  minntea 

Feb.  6 9     "     80      " 

March  23 12     "       0      " 

May  9 14     <•     10      » 

June  28 IS     *'       «      " 

August  10 14     "     10      " 

Se^.  26 12     "       0       " 

Nov.  9 9     "     60       " 

The  following  table  contains  a  comparison  of  the 
hours  of  a  Roman  natural  day,  at  the  summer  and 
winter  solstice,  with  the  hours  of  our  day. 

SUHHER  SOLSTICE. 
RoouB  Roun.  Modcnt  Bonn. 

1st  hour  .  4  o'clock,  27  minutes,  0  seconoo. 

2d  «'  .  .  6  "  42  "  80  " 

8d  "  .  .  6  "  68  "  0  " 

4th  "  .  .  8  "  13  «  80  " 

6th  "  .  .  9  "  29  "  0  « 

6th  "  .  .  10  "  44  "  30  " 

7th  "  .  .  12  "  0  "  0  •• 

8th  "  .  .  1  "  15  "  30  « 

9th  "  .  .  2  "  31  "  0  « 

10th  "  .  .  8  «'  46  "  80  " 

nth  "  .  .  6  "  2  "  0  " 

12th  "  .  .  6  "  17  "  80  " 

End  of  the  day  7  "  33  "  0  " 

WINTER  S.ILSTICB. 
Baama  Boan.  Hoden  Ucm. 

1st  hour  .    7  o'clock,  33  minutes,  0  seeoad*. 

2d  "  .  .    8  "  17  "  30  '• 

3d  '■  .  .    0  "  2  "  0  " 

4th  "  .  .    9  "  46  "  30  " 

6th  "  .  .10  "  81  "  0  " 

6th  "  .  .11  "  16  "  30  « 

7th  "  .  .  12  "  0  "  0  " 

8th  "  .       12  "  44  "  30  " 

1.  (Cie.  ad  Fam.,  xi,  IT.>— S.  (Dig.  90,  tit.  4,  "  Da  HiOMi 
baa  at  Honoribiia.**) 
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IKh  hour    .    1  o'clock,  29  minutes,  0  seconds. 

10th    ■'  .    .    S      "        13      •'        30      " 

11th    "  .    .    2      "        68      "         0      " 

18th    "  .     .    3      "        42      "        30      " 
End  of  the  day    4      "        27      "         0      " 

The  cnstom  of  dividing  the  natural  day  into 
twelve  equal  parts  or  hours  lasted,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, till  a  very  late  period.  The  first  calenda- 
rium  't.  which  wo  find  the  duration  of  day  and 
aight  icarked  according  to  equinoctial  hours,  is  the 
Caldodarium  rusticujna  Famesianum.* 

Another  question  which  has  oilen  been  discussed 
is  whether,  in  such  expressions  as  prima,  altera, 
tertia  hora,  Sic.,  we  have  to  understand  the  hour 
which  is  passing,  or  that  which  has  already  elapsed. 
From  the  construction  of  ancient  sundials,  on  which 
the  hours  are  marked  by  eleven  lines,  so  that  the 
first  hour  had  elapsed  when  the  shadow  of  the 
gnomon  fell  upon  the  first  line,  it  might  seem  as  if 
hora  prima  meant  after  the  lapse  of  the  first  hour. 
Dut  the  manner  in  which  Martial,>  when  describing 
the  various  purposes  to  which  the  hours  of  the  day 
;vere  devot»i  by  the  Romans,  speaks  of  the  hours, 
■eaves  no  doubt  that  the  expressions  prima,  altera, 
tertia  hora,  &.C.,  mean  the  hour  which  is  passing, 
and  not  that  which  has  already  elapsed.' 

HORDEA'RIUM  X8.    (Vid.  £i  Hobdearium.) 

HOPOI  {ipoi)  were  stone  tablets  or  pillars  put 
jp  on  mortgaged  houses  and  lands  at  Athens,  upon 
which  the  debt  and  the  creditor's  name  were  in- 
icribed,  and  also  the  name  of  the  archon  eponymus 
in  whose  year  the  mortgage  had  been  made.*  The 
following  inscription  upon  an  5poc  found  at  Achamee 
is  taken  from  Bockh  :*  'Ettc  OeofpdaTov  dpxovroc, 
tpof  x'^P^""  '''if'^S  h/o^eiXoiteviK  tavoarpuTi,)  Tlatav 
Vet)  XX,  that  is,  duri^iAiuv  ipax/tuv.  It  appears  that 
he  estate  had  been  bought  of  Phanostratus,  but 
hat  the  purchase-money,  instead  of  being  paid,  was 
•llowed  to  remain  on  mortgage. 

When  the  estate  of  an  orphan  was  let  by  the  ar- 
ehon  and  his  guardian  (vid.  Epitropos),  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  let  was  obliged  to  hypothecate  a 
suflScient  piece  of  ground  or  other  real  property, 
which  was  called  uKoriiaiita :  and  upon  this  an  Spot 
was  placed,  bearing  an  inscription  to  that  effect, 
as  in  the  following  example,  which  is  taken  from 
an  Spoc  found  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon :  'Opof 
Xupiov  Kol  oIkIo;,  airoTifiTi/ia  vaiil  bp^avCt  ^laytiTO- 
vof  npo6a(i.ialo<i').  'Opoi  were  also  placed  upon 
houses  and  lands  on  account  of  money  due  to  a 
husband  for  the  dowry  of  his  wife,'  and  also  upon 
the  property  which  a  husband  was  obliged  to  give 
as  a  security  for  the  dowry  which  he  received  with 
his' wife.*    (Fid.  Dos,  Gbkkk,  p.  379.) 

The  practice  of  placing  these  ipoi  upon  property 
was  of  great  antiquity  at  Athens ;  it  existed  before 
the  time  of  Solon,  who  removed  aJl  stones  standing 
upon  estates  when  he  released  or  relieved  the 
debtors.* 

HOROLO'GIUM  {dpoTiiyuni)  was  the  name  of 
the  various  instruments  by  means  of  which  the  an- 
cients measured  the  time  of  the  day  and  night. 
The  earliest  and  simplest  horologia  of  which  men- 
tion is  made,  were  called  n-oXof  and  yvu/tov.  He- 
rodotus'* ascribes  their  invention  to  the  Baby- 
lonian*; Phavorinus"  to  Anaximander;  and  Pli- 


1.  (Ueler,  Hmndbnch  d«r  Chroa.,  it.,  p.  139,  &c — Ghbt., 
Tkanar.  Ant.  Rom.,  viii.)— !.  (jr.,  8.)— S.  (Becker,  Gallns,  i., 
|k  184,  Ac.) — 4.  (Harpocrat.,*.  r.  'Opotand  ^AartKTov. — Follaz, 
OMB.,iti,  85.^1  is.,  iz.,0.) — 5.  <Corp.  Inicrip.,  i.,  p.  484.) — 
I,  (Baikb,  p.  *ii  — Cainpare  Iisui,  De  Fbiloct.  t-airad.,!!.  Ml.) 
— T.  (DMDJith,  c.  Spad.,  1018,  31.)— 8.  (Demoith.,  c.  Onetor., 
■.,  p.  877.)— 9.  (Pint.,  SoL,  IS.— BAcUi,  Pnbl.  Eoon.  of  Athena, 
t,  p.  173. — Id.,  Corp.  laacrip.,  i.,  p.  4JB4. — Mnaenm  Criticom, 
Nt.  Tiii.,  p.  On.— Herald.,  Obacrv.,  ad  J.  A.  et  R.,  p.  aiS.— Mej- 
n,  Alt.  Prcceaa,  p.  906.)— 10.  (ii.,  109.)— 11.  (np.  Diog.  Laert , 
ii.,  1,  3.- Compare  Sdidaa,  i.  T.  IVii/iwi>  and  'AvaXliiayliKX.) 
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ny'  to  his  disciple  Anaximenes.  Herodotos  memuut 
the  TTo/loc  and  yuauuv  as  two  distinct  instruments 
Both,  however,  divided  the  day  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  and  were  a  kind  of  sundial.  The  yv^um, 
which  was  also  called  oToixttov,  was  the  mon 
simple  of  the  tw*,  and  probably  the  more  ancient 
It  consisted  of  a  staff  or  pillar  standing  perpendic- 
ularly, in  a  place  exposed  to  the  sun  (rKiiBjipovy,  so 
that  the  length  of  its  shadow  might  be  easily  oscor- 
tained.  The  shadow  of  the  gnomon  w  as  measured 
by  feet,  which  were  probably  marked  on  the  place 
where  the  shadow  fell.*  "The  gnomon  is  almost 
without  exception  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  detnvov  or  the  bath ;  and  the  time  for  the  for- 
mer was  towards  sunset,  or  at  the  time  when  the 
shadow  of  the  gnomon  measured  ten  or  twelve 
feet.*  The  longest  shadow  of  the  gnomon,  at  sun- 
rise and  sunset,  was  generally  12  feet,  but  in  some 
cases  24  feet,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  dtiinov  it 
was  20  feet.*  The  time  for  bathing  was  when  the 
gnomon  threw  a  shadow  of  six  feet.*  In  later 
times  the  name  gnomon  was  applied  to  any  kind  of 
sundial  especially  its  finger  which  threw  the  shad- 
ow,  and  thus  pointed  to  the  hour.  Even  the  clep- 
sydra is  sometimes  called  gnomon  * 

The  gnomon  was  evidently  a  veiy  imperfect  in- 
strument, and  it  was  Impossible  to  divide  the  da; 
into  twelve  equal  spaces  by  it.  This  may  be  the 
reason  that  we  find  it  only  used  lot  such  purposes 
as  are  mentioned  above.  The  iroAof  or  ^'kiorpo'inm, 
on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  biecn  a  more  per- 
fect kind  of  sundial ;  but  it  appears,  nevertheless, 
not  to  have  been  much  used,  as  it  is  but  seldom 
mentioned.'  It  consisted  of  a  basin  (XnaviV),  in 
the  middle  of  which  the  perpendicular  staff  or  fin- 
ger (yvuiiuv)  was  erected,  and  in  it  the  twelve  parts 
of  the  day  were  marked  bj  lines.* 

Another  kind  of  horologlura  was  the  clep$ydn 
(x^^Spa).  It  derived  its  name  from  KXimttv  and 
bdup,  as  in  its  original  and  simple  form  it  consisted 
of  a  vessel  with  several  little  openings  (Tpvit^tara) 
at  the  bottom,  through  which  the  water  contained 
in  it  escaped,  as  it  were,  by  stealth.  This  instru 
ment  seems  at  first  to  have  been  used  only  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  the  time  during  which  per- 
sons were  allowed  to  speak  in  the  courts  of  justice 
at  Athens.  The  time  ofitsinventior.  or  introduction 
is  not  known,  but  at  the  time  of  Aristophanes'  it 
appeals  to  have  been  in  common  use.  Its  form  anc 
construction  may  be  seen  very  clearly  from  a  pas- 
sage of  Aristotle.'*  The  clepsydra  was  a  hollon 
globe,  probably  somewhat  fiat  at  the  top  part,  where 
it  had  a  short  neck  (ai^),  like  that  of  a  bottle, 
through  which  the  water  was  poured  into  it.  This 
opening  might  be  closed  by  a  lid  or  stopper  (vu/m), 
to  prevent  the  water  running  out  at  the  bottom. 
The  clepsydra  which  Aristotle  had  in  view  was 
probably  not  of  glass  or  of  any  transparent  mate- 
rial, but  of  bronze  or  brass,  so  that  it  could  not  be 
seen  in  the  clepsydra  itself  what  quantity  of  water 
had  escaped.  As  the  time  for  speakiug  in  the  Athe- 
nian courts  was  thus  measured  by  water,  the  ora- 
tors frequently  use  the  tenn  Mt:p  instead  of  the 
time  allowed  to  them  (h/  ly  ifi^  Wart").  .£schi- 
nes,"  when  describing  the  order  in  which  the  sever- 
al parties  were  allowed  to  speak,  suys  that  tlie  fiiat 
water  was  given  to  the  accuser,  the  second  to  the 
accused,  and  the  third  to  the  judges.    An  especial 


1.  (H.  N.,  ii.,  76.) — ^1.  (Haar^.,  a.  t.  'K-iniimi  oKta  and  ^i*- 
Stxanoios. — Pollax,  Onom.,  i.,  Tt.) — 3.  (Anatoph.,  Eodea  ,  ASt, 
-with  the  Khol. — PoUnz,  1.  c. — Menander  ap.  Athen.,  Ti.,  p.  943. 
— Heaych.,  a.  t.  Amfiroiiv  iroixdea.)— *■  (Eubnlidca  ap  Ath 
en.,  i.,  p  8.)— S.  (Luciaa,  Ctonoa.,  c,  17.— Id.,  Sonin.  a.  OalU, 
c.  9.)— 6.  (Athan.,  ii.,  4*.)— 7.  (Ariatiyh.,  ap.  PoU,  ii.,  S^ 
8.  (Aldphron,  Epiat.,  iii.,  4, — Lncian,  Lezirh.,  c.  4.) — 9,  (Wii- 
Acham.,  653.— Veip.,  93  and  8f7.)— 10.  (Problem.,  iri.,  Ky- 
II.  tDemoatli.,  De  Conm.,  p.  ti*.—liv  t.  xupjt  rd  W«>--  lM-« 
Ixiocb.,  p.  1094.)— 13.  (c.  Ctaa.,  p.  S87.)  f^ 
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••Acer  (6  i^'  Mup)  was  appointed  in  the  courts  lor 
<ue  purpose  of  watching  the  clepsydra,  and  stopping 
It  when  any  documents  were  read,  whereby  the 
ipeaker  was  intermpted ;  and  it  is  to  this  officer 
that  Demosthenes'  c^s  out,  oii  H  MijiU  to  Map. 
Tlie  time,  and,  consequently,  the  quantity  of  water 
allowed  to  a  speaker,  depended  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  the  case ;  and  we  are  informed  that  in  a 
ypa^,  ■napavpeottiat  the  water  allowed  to  each  par- 
ty amounted  to  eleven  amphorae,*  whereas  in  trials 
eoncerntng  the  right  of  inheritance  only  one  am- 
phfra  vas  allowed.'  Those  actions  in  which  the 
time  was  thus  measured  to  the  speakers  are  called 
by  Pollux*  dual  x/wf  I6ap :  others  are  termed  6i- 
au  ivev  liarof,  and  in  these  the  speakers  were  not 
tied  down  to  a  certain  space  of  time.  The  only  in- 
stance df  this  kind  of  actions  of  which  we  know  is 
the  ypafn  nwcuatut.* 

The  clepsydra  used  in  the  courts  of  justice  was, 
properly  speaking,  no  horologium ;  but  smaller  ones, 
made  of  glass,  and  of  the  same  simple  structure, 
were  undoubtedly  used  very  early  in  families  for  the 
purposes  of  ordinary  life,  and  for  dividing  the  day 
into  twelve  equal  parts.  In  these  glass  clepsydrs 
the  division  into  twelve  equal  parts  must  have  been 
visible,  either  on  the  glass  globe  itself,  or  in  the 
basin  into  which  the  water  flowed.  These  instru- 
ments, however,  did  not  show  the  time  quite  cor- 
rectly all  the  year  round ;  first,  because  the  water 
ran  out  of  the  clepsydra  sometimes  quicker  and 
sometimes  slower,  according  to  the  difierent  tem- 
perature of  the  water  ;*  and,  secondly,  because  the 
length  of  the  hours  varied  in  the  different  seasons 
of  the  year.  To  remove  the  second  of  these  defects, 
the  inside  of  the  clepsydra  was  covered  with  a  coat 
of  wax  during  the  shorter  days,  and  when  they  be- 
came longer  the  wax  was  gradually  taken  away 
•gain.'  Plato  is  said  to  have  used  a  WKTcpivbv 
ipoXoytov  in  the  shape  of  a  large  clepsydra,  which 
indicated  the  hours  of  the  night,  and  seems  to  have 
been  of  a  complicated  structure.*  This  instance 
•hows  that  at  an  early  period  improvements  were 
made  on  the  old  and  simple  clepsydra.  But  all 
these  improvements  were  exceUed  by  the  ingenious 
invention  of  Ctesibius,  a  celebrated  mathematician 
of  Alexandrea  (about  136  B.C.).  It  is  called  iipo- 
Tuoyiav  idpavXiKov,  and  is  described  by  Vitruvius.* 
Water  was  made  to  drop  upon  wheels,  which  were 
thereby  turned.  The  regular  movement  of  these 
wheels  was  communicated  to  a  small  statue,  which, 
gradually  rising,  pointed  with  a  little  stick  to  the 
hours  marked  on  a  pillar  which  was  attached  to 
the  mechanism.  It  indicated  the  hours  regularly 
throughout  the  year,  but  still  required  to  be  often 
attended  to  and  regulated.  This  complicated  clep- 
sydra seems  never  to  have  come  into  general  use, 
and  was  probably  only  found  in  the  houses  of  very 
wealthy  persons.  The  sundial  or  gnomon,  and  a 
simpler  kind  of  clepsydra,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
much  used  down  to  a  very  late  period.  The  twelve 
parts  of  the  day  were  not  designated  by  the  name 
C/M  until  the  time  of  the  Alexandrean  astronomers, 
and  even  then  the  old  and  vague  divisions,  described 
in  the  article  Dies,  were  preferred  in  the  afTaiis  of 
rommon  life.  At  the  time  of  the  geographer  Hip- 
parchus,  however  (about  160  B.C.),  it  seems  to  have 
Men  very  common  to  reckon  by  hours.'* 

The  first  horologium  with  which  the  Romans  be- 
came acquainted  was  a  sundial  {solarium,  or  horolo- 
gium .iciothericum,  and  was,  according  to  some  wri- 
ters, brought  to  Rime  by  Papirius  Cursor  twelve 


1.  («.  Staph.,  1,  p.  1103.)— a.  (.Sachin.,  De  Fall.  Lug.,  4  1S«.) 
-J.  (Dunoath.,  c.  Macart.,  p.  1052.)--4.  (liil,  lI3.)-4.JHar- 


years  before  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  and  placed  ti» 
fore  the  temple  of  Quirinns ;  others  stated  that  it 
was  brought  to  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  first  Punk 
war,  by  the  consul  M.  Valerius  Messala,  and  erected 
on  a  column  behind  the  Rostra.  But  this  solarium, 
being  made  for  a  different  meridian,  did  not  ehow 
the  time  at  Rome  correctly.  Ninety-nine  years  af 
terward,  the  censor  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  erecteti 
by  the  side  of  the  old  solarium  a  new  one,  wbicK 
was  more  carefully  regulated  according  to  the  me 
ridian  of  Rome.  But  as  sundials,  however  perfect 
they  might  be,  were  useless  when  the  sky  was 
cloudy,  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  in  his  censorship,  169 
B.C.,  established  a  public  clepsydra,  which  indicated 
the  hours  both  of  day  and  night.  This  clepsydra 
was  in  after  times  generally  called  solarium.'  The 
word  hora  for  hour  was  introduced  at  Rome  at  the 
time  when  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  horologia,  and  was,  in  this  signification,  well 
known  at  the  time  of  Plautus.'  Af^r  tbe  time  of 
Scipio  Nasica,  several  horologia,  chiefly  solaria,  seem 
to  have  been  erected  in  various  public  places  at 
Rome.  A  magnificent  horologium  was  erected  by 
Augustus  in  the  Campos  Martius.  It  was  a  gnomon 
in  the  shape  of  an  obelisk ;  but  Pliny'  complains 
that  in  the  coarse  of  time  it  had  become  incorrect. 
Another  horologium  stood  in  the  Circus  Flaminins.* 
Sometimes  solaria  were  attached  to  the  front  side 
of  temples  and  basilicas.'  The  old  solariiun  which 
had  been  erected  behind  the  Rostra  seems  to  have 
existed  on  that  spot  till  a  very  late  period,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  place  was  called  ad  Solarium, 
so  that  Cicero  uses  this  expression  as  synonymous 
with  Rostra  or  Forum.'  Horologia  of  various  de- 
scriptions seem  also  to  have  been  commonly  kept 
by  private  individuals  ;'  and  at  the  time  of  the  em- 
perors, the  wealthy  Romans  used  to  keep  slave; 
whose  special  duty  was  to  announce  tbe  hours  of 
the  day  to  their  masters.* 

From  the  number  of  solaria  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  modern  times  in  Italy,  we  must  infer  thai 
they  were  very  generally  used  among  the  ancients 
The  following  woodcut  represents  one  of  the  sim- 
plest horologia  which  have  been  discovered ;  it 
seems  to  bear  great  similarity  to  that,  tbe  invention 
of  which  Vitruvius  ascribes  to  Berosus.  It  was 
discovered  in  1741,  on  the  hill  of  Tusculum,  among 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  villa,  and  is  described  by 
Gio.  Luca  Zuzzeri,  in  a  work  entitled  Vuna  antiai 
villa  Koperta  tul  dosto  del  Tusculo,  e  d'un  aritico  oro- 
logic  a  toU,  Venezia,  1746 ;  and  by  G.  H.  Martini, 
in  his  Abhandlung  von  den  Sonnenuhren  dtr  Altm 
Leipzig,  1777,  p.  49,  die. 


The  following  woodcut  shows  the  same  solarium 
as  restored  by  Zuzzeri.  

I.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  Tii.,  60.— Canaorin,  Da  Dia  Nat.,  c.  SS.)— ft 
(Paeudol.,  V.,  ii.,  10.)— S.  (H.  N.,  ixxii.,  10.)— 4.  (Vitrar.,  a._ 
»,  1.)— i.  (Vamj,  Do  Ling.  Lat.,  r.,  S.  —  Gnitar,  Inacr.,  »i.,  6.) 
—4.  (Pro  Quint.,  18.— ad  Harann.,  ir.,  10.)'-7.  (Cic.  ad  Fte^ 
iri.,  18.)— &  (Jot..  ».,  til.— Mart,  m  ,  87.- Patron.,  M  > 
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Tlie  breadth  as  well  as  the  height  (A  O  and  P  A) 
ate  somewhat  more  than  eight  inches,  and  the 
length  (A  B)  a  little  more  than  sixteen  inches.  The 
surface  (A  O  R  B)  is  horizontal.  S  P  Q  T  is  the 
basis  of  the  solarium,  which  originally  was  proba- 
bly erected  upon  a  pillar.  Its  side,  A  S  T  B,  in- 
clines somewhat  towards  the  basis.  This  inclina- 
tion was  called  tyKXtfta,  or  inclinatio  solarii  and  en- 
cliraa  succisum,'  and  shows  the  latitude  or  polar  al- 
titude of  the  place  for  which  the  solarlnm  was  made. 
The  angle  of  the  enclima  is  about  40°  43',  which 
coincides  with  the  latitude  of  Tusculum.  In  the 
body  of  the  solarium  is  the  almost  spherical  excava- 
tion H  K  D  M  1  F  N,  which  forms  a  double  hemicyc- 
lium  {hemiq/ctium  excavaium  ex  quadrato*).  With- 
in this  excavation  the  eleven  hour-lines  are  marked, 
which  pass  through  three  semicircles,  H  L  N,  K  E 
F,  and  D  M  I.  llie  middle  one,  KEF,  represents 
the  equator,  the  two  others  the  tropic  lines  of  win- 
ter and  summer.  The  curve  representing  the  sum- 
mer tropic  is  somewhat  more  than  a  semicircle,  the 
two  other  curves  somewhat  smaller.  TTie  ten  mid- 
dle parts,  or  hours  in  each  of  the  three  curves,  are 
•11  equal  to  one  another;  but  the  two  extreme  ones, 
though  equal  to  each  other,  are  by  one  fourth  small- 
er than  the  rest.  In  the  middle,  G,  of  the  curve  D 
K  H  N  I  J,  there  is  a  little  square  hole,  in  which 
the  gnomon  or  pointer  must  have  been  fixed,  and  a 
trace  of  it  is  still  visible  in  the  lead  by  means  of 
which  it  was  fixed.  It  must  have  stood  in  a  per- 
pendicular position  upon  the  surface  A  B  R  0,  and 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  surface  it  must  have 
Vimed  in  a  right  angle  above  the  spheric  excava- 
tion, so  that  its  end  (C)  extended  as  far  as  the  mid- 
dle of  the  equator,  as  it  is  restored  in  the  above 
woodcut.  Vid.  the  description  of  another  solarium 
in  G.  H.  Martini's  Antiquonan  Mommentorum  Si/i- 
logt,  p.  95,  &c. 

Clepsydrse  were  used  by  the  Romans  in  their 
camps,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  accu- 
rately the  four  vigilis  into  which  the  night  was  di- 
vided.' 

The  custom  of  using  clepsydree  as  a  check  upon 
the  speakers  in  the  courts  of  justice  at  Rome,  was 
introduced  by  a  law  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  in  his  third 
consulship.*  Before  that  time  the  speakers  had 
been  under  no  restrictions,  but  spoke  as  long  as  they 
deemed  proper.  At  Rome,  as  at  Athens,  the  time 
allowed  to  the  speakers  depended  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  the  case.  Pliny*  states  that  on  one  impor- 
tant occasion  he  spoke  for  nearly  five  hours ;  ten 
targe  clepsydrae  had  been  granted  to  him  by  the  ju- 
diccs,  but  the  case  was  so  important  that  four  oth- 
ers were  added.'  Pompeius,  in  his  law,  is  said  to 
have  limited  the  time  during  which  the  accuser  was 
allowed  to  speak  to  two  hours,  while  the  accused 
was  allowed  three  bours.^    This,  however,  as  is 

I.  ("VitroT.,  1.  c.)— S.  (Viun».)— 3.  (0*.,  Da  Bdl.  0«1I.,  t., 
W.— Ve^t.,  t)«  lie  Mil.,  iii,  S.—JSta.  Ttct.,  c.  SS.)  — 4.  (Ta- 
lit,  De  Cl«r  Ona.,  38.)— J.  (Epirt.,  ii.,  11.)— 8.  rCompwn 
niB,  Epiit.,  ?i.,  1.— Mutitl,  vi.,  Si.— Id.,  Tiii.,  7.)— 7  (Aacoa. 
>  H  Jon.,  p.  S7,  a  1.  Onlli.) 


clear  from  the  ease  of  Pliny  and  others,  was  not 
observed  on  sill  occasions,  and  we  must  suppose 
that  it  was  merely  the  intention  of  Pompeius  to  fix 
the  proportions  of  the  time  to  be  allowed  to  each 
party,  that  is,  that  in  all  cai<es  the  accuser  shoal'' 
only  have  two  thirds  of  the  time  allowed  to  the  ao- 
cased.   This  supposition  is  supported  by  a  case  mea  ■ 
tioned  by  Pliny,*  where,  according  to  law  («  Uge\ 
the  accuser  had  six  hours,  while  the  accused  bad 
nine.    An  especial  officer  was  at  Rome,  as  well  m 
at  Athens,  appointed  to  stop  the  depsydra  during  tba 
time  when  documents  were  read.* 
HORREA'RII.    (Vid.  HoERKmi.) 
HORREUM  (upelov,  aiTofvXaxelov,  iiroS^KTi)  was, 
according  to  its  etymological  signification,  a  place 
in  which  ripe  fruits,  and  especially  com,  were  kept, 
and  thus  answered  to  our  granary.*    During  the 
Empire,  the  name  horreum  was  given  to  any  place 
destined  for  the  safe  preservation  of  things  of  any 
kind.    Thus  we  find  it  applied  to  a  place  in  which 
beautiful  works  of  art  were  kept  ;*  to  cellars  (korrea 
subterratua,  horrea  vtnanVi*) ;  to  depAts  for  merchan- 
dise, and  all  sorts  of  provisioius  (horreum  penari- 
urn*).    Seneca'  even  calls  his  library  a  horreum. 
But  the  more  general  application  of  the  word  hw- 
reum  was  to  places  for  keeping  fruit  and  com ;  and, 
as  some  kinds  of  fruit  required  to  be  kept  more  dry 
than  others,  the  ancients  had,  besides  the  horrea 
subterranea,  or  cellars,  two  other  kinds,  one  of 
which  was  built,  like  every  other  house,  upon  the 
ground;  but  others  (ho'rea  pentilia  or  rublimut) 
were  erected  above  tlie  ground,  and  rested  upon 
posts  or  stone  pillars,  that  the  fruits  kept  in  them 
might  remain  dry.* 

From  about  the  year  140  A.D.,  Rome  possessed 
two  kinds  of  public  horrea.  The  one  class  consist- 
ed of  buildings  in  which  the  Romans  might  depos- 
ite  their  goods,  and  even  their  money,  securities, 
and  other  valualiles,*  for  which  they  had  no  safe 
place  in  their  own  houses.  This  kind  of  poblie 
horrea  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  Antoni- 
nus Pius,"  though  Lampridius"  assigns  their  insti- 
tution to  Alexander  Sevems.'*  The  officers  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  these  establishments 
were  called  borrearii.  The  second  and  more  im 
portant  class  of  horrea,  which  may  be  termed  pub 
lie  granaries,  were  buildings  in  which  a  plentiful 
supply  of  com  was  constantly  kept  at  the  expense 
of  the  state,  and  from  which,  in  seasons  of  scarcity, 
the  corn  was  distributed  among  the  poor,  or  sold  at 
a  moderate  price.  The  first  idea  of  buiiding  such  & 
public  granary  arose  with  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus 
{lex  Sempronia  frumentaria) ;  and  the  ruins  of  the 
great  granary  {horrea  populi  Romani)  which  he  built 
were  seen  down  to  the  sixteenth  century  t  gtween 
the  Aventine  and  the  Monte  Testaceo." 

The  plan  of  C.  Gracchus  was  followed  out  and 
carried  farther  by  Clodius,  Pompey,  and  several  of 
the  emperors ;  and  during  the  Empire  we  thus  find 
a  great  number  of  public  horrea  which  were  called 
after  the  names  of  their  founders,  e.g.,  horrea  Ani- 
ceti,  Vargunteii,  Seiani,  Augusti,  Bomitiani,  &c 
The  manner  in  which  com  from  these  granariet 
was  given  to  the  people  differed  at  different  times." 

HORTE'NSIA  LEX.    {Vid.  Plbbibcitum.) 

HORTUS  ((cvJToc),  Garden. 

I.  Gbeik  Gardens. — Our  knowledge  of  the  bor- 


1.  (Epiit.,  IT.,  ».)-!.  (AjraL,  Apolog.,i.  and  ii.  —  Cknapan 
Erneiti,  "  Da  Soltriii,"  in  hii  Opuscnl.  Philolog.  at  Crit.,  p.  M- 
»I.  —  Beokar,  Gallaa,  i.,  p.  186,  *c.)  —  3.  (Virf.  Otorg.,  i.,  t». 
— TibuU.,  II.,  T.,  84.  —  Hotnt.,  Cana.,  I.,  i.,  7.  —  Cic,  B»  W 
Agr.,  ii.,  33.)— 4.  (Plin.,  Epiit.,  viii.,  18.)— S.  (Dig.  IS,  tit  1,*. 
78.)— 0.  (Dij.  30,  at. «,  a.  3.)— 7.  (Epiit., 45.)— 8.  (C<iliim.,ni, 
50.— 1<1.,  i.,  6.— VitniT.,  Ti..  6,  4.)  —  9.  (Cod.  4,  tit.  14,  a.  «.)— 
10.  (Dti;.  1,  tit.  15,  a.  3.)— 11.  (Alex.  SaT.,  c.39.)— U.  (Compwt 
Dig.  10,  tit.  4,  a.  9.)— IS.  (Appian,  De  Ball.  Civ.,  i.,  ».— FlnL 
C.  Gnceb.,  5.-  I.iT.,  Epit.,  40.— Vall.  Patarc,  ii.,  •.— Cio.,  Pf 
S«xt..  34.)— 14.  (Walter,  Gaach.  daa  RSm.  Raohia,  p.  M7.> 
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HORTITS. 


nOSPITlUM. 


UoniUire  of  the  Greeks  is  yery  limited.  We  mast 
not  look  for  intor:natloo  respecting  their  gardens  to 
the  accounts  which  we  find  in  Greek  writers  of  the 
gardens  of  Alclnous,  filled  with  all  manner  of  trees, 
and  fruit,  and  flowers,  and  adorned  with  fountains,' 
or  of  those  of  the  Hesperides,*  or  of  the  paradises 
of  the  Persian  satraps,  which  resemhled  oar  parks ;' 
for  thu  former  gardens  are  only  imaginary,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  paradises  are  spoken  of  by 
Greek  writers  shows  tliat  they  were  not  familiar 
with  anything  of  the  kind  in  their  own  country.  In 
fact,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  had  no  great  taste 
for  landscape  beauties,  and  the  small  number  of 
flowers  with  which  they  were  acquainted  aflbrded 
but  littie  inducement  to  ornamental  horticulture. 

The  sacred  groves  were  cultivated  with  special 
care.  They  contained  ornamental  and  odoriferous 
plants  and  fruit-trees,  particularly  olives  and  vines.* 
Sometimes  they  were  without  fruit-trees.' 

The  only  passage  in  the  earlier  Greek  writers,  in 
which  flower-gardens  appear  to  be  mentioned,  is  one 
in  Aristophanes,  who  speaks  of  Kfrmvt  ebutttf.*  At 
Athens  the  flowers  most  cultivated  were  probably 
those  used  for  making  garlands,  such  as  violets  and 
roses.  In  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  the  art  of  gar- 
dening seems  to  have  advanced  in  the  favourable 
climate  of  Egypt,  so  far  that  a  succession  of  flowers 
was  obtain!^  all  the  year  round. ^  Longus*  de- 
scribes a  garden  containing  every  production  of 
each  season ;  "  in  spring,  roses,  lilies,  hyacinths, 
and  vkilets ;  in  sommer,  poppies,  wild  pears  (Jixp^- 
ttt),  and  all  fruit ;  in  autumn,  vines  and  figs,  and 
pomegranates  and  myrtles."  That  the  Greek  idea 
of  horticultural  beauty  was  not  quite  the  same  as 
oars,  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Plutarch, 
where  be  speaks  of  the  practice  of  setting  off  the 
beaaties  of  roses  and  violets  by  planting  them  side 
by  side  with  leeks  and  onions.*  Becker  considers 
this  passage  a  proof  that  flowers  were  cultivated 
more  to  be  used  for  garlands  than  to  beautify  the 
garden." 

II.  Rohan  Gakdins. — The  Romans,  like  the 
Greeks,  laboured  under  the  disctdvantage  of  a  very 
limited  flora.  This  disadvantage  they  endeavoured 
to  overcome,  by  arranging  the  materials  they  did 
possess  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  striking  ef- 
fect. We  have  a  very  full  description  of  a  Roman 
earden  in  a  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny,  in  which  he 
describes  his  Tuscan  villa."  In  front  of  the  porti- 
au  there  was  generally  a  xyatut,  or  flat  piece  of 
ground,  divided  into  flower-beds  of  different  shapes 
by  borders  of  box.  There  were  also  such  flower- 
brds  in  other  parts  of  the  garden.  Sometimes  they 
were  raised  so  as  to  form  terraces,  and  their  slo- 
ping sides  planted  with  evergreens  or  creepers. 
The  most  striking  features  of  a  Roman  garden 
were  lines  of  large  trees,  among  which  the  plane 
appears  to  have  been  a  great  favourite,  planted  in 
regular  order ;  alleys  or  walks  (wmbulaiima)  form- 
ed by  closely-clipped  hedges  of  box,  yew,  cypress, 
and  other  evergreens ;  beds  of  acanthus,  rows  of 
fruit-trees,  especially  of  vines,  with  statues,  pjrra- 
mids,  fountains,  and  summer-hooses  (iiata).  The 
trunks  of  the  trees  and  the  parts  of  the  house,  or 
•ny  other  buildings  which  were  visible  from  the 
garden,  were  often  covered  with  ivy.'*  In  one  re- 
fact  Jthe  Roman  taste  differed  most  materially 
fron  that  of  the  present  day,  namely,  in  their  fond- 
for  the  ir»  topiaria,  which  consisted  in  tying. 


t.  «M.,  Til-  llS-130.)— 3.  (Heriod,  Thaw.,  SS.)— 3.  (Xen., 
Aaib.,  i.,  1,  «  7.— Id.,  (Beon.,  it.,  M,  37.— Pint.,  Alcib.,  24.)— 
4.  (Icfh.,  (X.;.  Col.,  IS.— Xen^  Anab.,  t.,  S,  i  13.)— 6.  (Paoi., 
u,n,>t.)— d.  (ATM,  lOMt.)— 7.  (Calliienoi  ap.  Athen,  t.,  p. 
IMw>.-4.  (PUC,  U.,  p.  30.)— 4.  (Platanh,  '■  Da  capianda  ex  ia- 
BiiM  M  OiUM,"  0. 10.)— 10.  (B«k«r,  ChiiiUm,  ii.,  n.  AfOAU.) 
•  'ILdlia..  KpM,T.,S.)— n.  'I tin.  I  :— Cic  id'Qiiiat  Fr- 


twisting,  or  cutting  trees  and  shrubs  (especially  the 
box)  into  the  figures  of  animals,  ships,  letteis,  dec 
The  importance  attached  to  this  part  of  horticulture 
is  proved,  not  only  by  the  description  of  Pliny,  and 
the  notices  of  other  writers,'  but  also  by  the  faci 
that  iopiariu$  is  the  only  name  used  in  good  Latin 
writers  for  the  ornamental  gardener.  Cicero*  men- 
tions the  topiaritu  among  the  higher  class  of  sli-ves. 

Attached  to  the  garden  were  places  for  exercise, 
the  galalio  and  hipvodromus.  The  getUUio  was  a 
sort  of  avenue,  shaded  by  trees,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  gentle  exercise,  such  as  riding  in  a  litter.* 
The  hippodrotmu  (not,  as  one  reading  gives  the  word 
in  Pliny,  kyjmdromut)  was  a  place  for  running  oi 
horse  exercise,  in  the  form  of  a  circus,  consi&ting 
of  several  paths  divided  by  hedges  of  box,  orna- 
mented with  topiarian  work,  and  surrounded  bl 
large  trees.* 

The  flowers  which  the  Romans  possessed,  thougii 
few  in  comparison  with  the  si>ecies  known  to  us, 
were  more  numerous  than  some  writers  have  rep- 
resented ;  but  the  subject  still  requires  investiga- 
tion. Their  principal  garden-flowers  seem  to  have 
been  violets  and  roses,  and  they  also  had  the  cro- 
cus, narcissus,  lily,  gladiolus,  iris,  poppy,  amaranth, 
and  others. 

Conservatories  and  hot-houses  are  not  mentioned 
by  any  writer  earlier  than  the  first  century  of  onr 
tera.  They  are  frequently  refen«d  to  by  Martial.* 
They  were  used  both  to  preserve  foreign  plants,  and 
to  produce  flowers  and  fruit  out  of  season.  Colu- 
mella' and  Pliny'  speak  of  forcing-bouses  for  grapes, 
melons,  &c.  In  every  garden  there  was  a  space 
set  apart  for  vegetables  (o/ero). 

Flowers  and  plants  were  also  kept  in  the  central 
space  of  the  peristyle  (rui.  House),  on  the  roofs, 
and  in  the  windows  of  the  houses.  Sometimes,  in 
a  town,  where  the  garden  was  very  small,  its  walls 
were  painted  in  imitation  of  a  real  garden,  with 
trees,  fountains,  birds,  &c.,  and  the  small  area  was 
ornamented  with  flowers  in  vases.  A  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  such  a  garden  was  found  at  Pompeii.* 

An  ornamental  garden  was  also  called  rinViart- 
urn,*  and  the  gardener  topiaritu  or  viridariu*.  Thn 
common  name  for  a  gardener  is  viUiau  or  cultm 
hortorum.  We  find,  also,  the  special  names  vinitor, 
alitor.  The  word  kortulanus  is  only  of  late  forma- 
tion. The  ajuariuM  had  charge  of  the,  fountains 
both  in  the  garden  and  in  the  house." 

HOSPES.    ( VU.  HospiTioM.) 

HOSPI'TIUM  (fevm,  Trpofm'o).  Hospitality  is 
one  of  tb6  characteristic  features  of  almost  all  na- 
tions previous  to  their  attaining  a  certain  degree  of 
civilization.  In  civilized  countries  the  necessity  of 
general  hospitality  is  not  so  much  felt ;  but  at  a 
time  when  the  state  or  the  laws  of  nations  afforded 
scarcely  any  security,  and  when  the  traveller  on  bis 
journey  did  not  meet  with  any  places  destined  for 
his  reception  and  acctxnmodation,  the  exercise  of 
hospitality  was  absolutely  necessary.  Among  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  with  whom  the  right  of  hospi 
tality  was  hallowed  by  religion,  it  was,  to  some  di>- 
gree,  observed  to  the  latest  period  of  their  exis^ 
ence,  and  acquired  a  political 'importance  which  it 
has  never  had  in  any  other  state.  It  ^vas  in  Greece, 
as  well  as  at  Rome,  of  a  twofold  nature,  either  pri- 
vato  or  public,  in  as  far  as  it  was  either  established 
between  individuals  or  between  two  states  (Hot' 
pitium  privatum  and  hotpitium  publicum,  (cvia  a>J 
irpofn/ta). 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  iTi.,  33,  60.— id.  ib.,  id.,  II.  30.— U.». 
joii.,  SS,  34.— Martial,  iii.,  10.)- 3.  (Paradoi.,  t.,  2.)— 3.  (Plin.; 
Kpiat.,  T.,  0.- Id.  ib.,  ii.,  17.)— 4.  (Plin.,  1.  c— Martial,  zi< ,  SOl 
—Id.,  iTii.,  S3.)— 5.  (riii.,  14,  88.— Id.,  i».,  21,  S.— Id.,  liii  ,  137.) 
-«.  (li.,  3,  Ji)-7.  (H.  N.,  lii.,  5,  23.)-8.  (Gell'a  Povptian, 
ii.,  i.)-9.  (Dig.  33,  lit.  7,  i.  60-10.  (Becker,  Gallua,  i.,  p. 381 
A«.— BBUiger,  Raoimationen  xat  Qaiten-kun^  der  Allan.) 
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HosprnuM 


Ei  aucicnt  Oreece,  the  stranger,  as  such  (|(i>or 
lad  hoitu),  was  looked  upon  as  an  enemy .'  but 
whenever  he  appeared  among  another  tribe  tr  na- 
tion without  any  sign  of  hostile  intentions,  be  was 
considered  not  only  as  one  who  required  aid,  but 
■s  a  suppliant,  and  Zens  was  the  protecting  deity 
>f  strangers  and  suppliants  (Zeirr  fcivio;  and  Uer^- 
«o^).  This  religious  feeling  was  strengthened  by 
the  belief  that  the  stranger  might  possibly  be  a  god 
in  dissnise.'  On  his  arrival,  therefore,  the  stran- 
ICT,  of  whatever  station  in  life  he  might  be,  was 
Unilly  received,  and  provided  with  everything  ne- 
eessanr  to  make  him  comfortable,  and  to  satisfy  his 
immediate  wants.  The  host  did  not  inquire  who 
the  stranger  was,  or  what  had  led  him  to  his  house, 
until  the  duties  of  hospitality  were  fulfilled.  During 
Lis  stay,  it  was  a  sacred  duty  of  his  host  to  protect 
hun  against  any  persecution,  even  if  he  belonged  to 
d  politically  hostile  race,  so  that  the  host's  house 
was  a  perfect  asylum  to  him.  On  bis  departure  he 
was  dismissed  with  presents  and  good  wishes.*  It 
seems  to  have  been  customary  for  the  host,  on  the 
departure  of  the  stranger,  to  break  a  die  {aarpayti- 
^f)  in  two,  one  half  of  which  he  himself  retained, 
while  the  other  half  was  given  to  the  stranger ;  and 
when  at  any  future  time  they  or  their  descendants 
met,  they  had  a  means  of  recognising  each  other, 
and  the  hospitable  connexion  was  renewed.*  Hos- 
pitality thus  not  only  existed  between  the  persons 
who  had  originally  formed  it,  but  was  transferred 
as  an  inheritance  from  father  to  son.  To  violate 
the  laws  of  hospitality  was  a  great  crime  and  an 
impiety,  and  was  punished  by  men  as  well  as  gods 
{iixai  KaKo^eviaC).  Instances  of  such  hereditary 
connexions  of  hospitality  are  mentioned  down  to  a 
very  late  period  of  Greek  histoty ;  and  many  towns, 
■uch  as  Athens,  Corinth,  Byzantium,  Phasis,  and 
others,  were  celebrated  for  the  hospitable  character 
of  their  citizens.'  But,  when  a  more  regular  and 
frequent  intercourse  among  the  Greeks  began  to  be 
established,  it  was  impossible  to  receive  all  these 
(trangers  in  private  houses.  This  naturally  led  to 
the  establishment  of  inns  (iravJoxnov,  xarayuytov, 
xaniXiKnf),  in  which  such  strangers  as  had  no  hos- 
pitable connexions  found  accommodation.  For  chose 
occasions,  on  which  numerous  visiters  flocked  to  a 
particular  place  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  one 
of  the  great  or  national  festivals,  the  state  or  the 
temple  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  visit- 
ers, either  in  tents  or  temporary  inns  erected  about 
the  temple.*  The  kind  of  hospitality  which  was 
exercised  by  private  individuals  on  such  festive  oc- 
casions probably  differed  very  little  from  that  which 
is  customary  among  ourselves,  and  was  chiefly 
shown  towards  friends  or  persons  of  distinction  and 
merit,  whose  presence  was  an  honour  to  the  bouse 
wherein  they  stayed.*  In  the  houses  of  the  wealth- 
ier Greeks  a  separate  part  (korpilium  or  hotpilalia, 
and  fcvuvtr),  with  a  separate  entrance,  was  destined 
for  the  reception  and  habitation  of  strangers,  and 
was  provided  with  all  the  necessary  comforts  for 
the  temporary  occupants.  On  the  first  day  after 
their  arrival  they  were  generally  invited  to  the  ta- 
ble of  their  host ;  btlt  afterward  their  provisions 
ffrvta),  consisting  of  fowl,  eggs,  and  fruit,  were  ei- 
ther sent  to  them,  or  they  had  to  parehase  them 
themselves.'* 


1.  (Cic,  De  Off,  i.,  IS.— Herod.,  ix.,  11.— Pint.,  Ariitid.,10.) 
-t.  (Horn.,  Od.,  xiT.,  57,  *o.,  MS.— Id.  ib.,  ix.,  170.— Id.  ib., 
ttii.,  SIS. — Id.  ib.,  Tii.,  154. — Compare  Apollon.,  ArgonAut.,  ii., 
11*4.— .Slian,  V.  H.,  iv.,  1.)— 3.  (Od.,  irii.,  484.)— i.  (Od.,  it., 
V,  *e.,  with  Nitech'i  note. )— 5.  (Schol.  ad  Eurip.,  Med^61S.)— 
I  :.«lian,  1.  c— Pani.,  Tii.,  SS.)— 7.  (Herod.,  Ti.,  SS.— Thucyd., 
li ,  IJ.— Plato,  Crito,  p.  4S,  C— StobBUi,  Florileg.,  tit.  xIIt.,  40, 
Jeo.)— «.  IJElim  V.  H.,  iT.,  ».— Schol.  ad  Find.,  OL,  li.,  51  uui 
IB.— Comiara  P,  tto,  Da  Lag.,  xiJ.,  p.  SSI.— Lncian,  Amor.,  IS. 
-nacjd.,  lii.,  ee.)— 8.  (Xan.,  Oteoa.,  S, }.- Plato,  Protag.,  p. 
IM.— Becker,  Chaiildea,  i.,  p.  IM,  Ac.)- 10.  (Vitrar.,  ti.,  7, 4. 

ifal ,  MeUm.,  ii.,  p  19.) 


WhM  has  been  said  hitherto  only  refers  to  bo* 
pitium  privatum,  that  is,  the  hospitality  existiof  K» 
tween  two  individuals  or  families  of  diiTerent  states. 
Of  far  greater  importance,  however,  was  the  bos- 
pitium  publicum  (irpoitvla,  sometimes  simply  (tnUi, 
or  public  hospitality  which  existed  between  tw« 
states,  or  between  an  individual  or  a  family  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  whole  state  on  the  other.  Of  thv 
latter  kind  of  public  hospitality  many  instances  ast 
recorded,  such  as  that  between  the  Pisistratids  and 
Sparta,  in  which  the  people  of  Athens  had  no  share. 
The  hospitium  publicum  among  the  Greeks  arose 
undoubtedly  from  the  hospitium  privatum,  and  H 
may  have  originated  in  two  ways.  When  the  Greek 
tribes  were  governed  by  chieftains  or  kings,  the  pri- 
vate hospitality  existing  between  the  ruling  families 
of  two  tribes  may  have  produced  similar  relations 
between  their  subjects,  which,  after  the  abolition  of 
the  kingly  power,  continued  to  exist  between  the 
new  republics  as  a  kind  of  political  inheritance  of 
former  times.  Or  a  person  belonging  to  one  state 
might  have  either  extensive  connexions  with  the 
citizens  of  another  state,  or  entertain  great  partiali- 
ty for  the  other  state  itself,  and  thus  ufler  to  receive 
all  those  who  came  from  that  state  either  on  pri- 
vate or  public  business,  and  act  as  their  patron  is 
his  own  city.  This  he  at  first  did  merely  as  a  pri- 
vate individual,  but  the  state  to  which  he  offered 
this  kind  service  would  naturally  soon  recognise 
and  reward  him  for  it.  Wlien  two  states  establish- 
ed public  hospitality,  and  no  individuals  came  for- 
ward to  act  as  the  representatives  of  their  state,  it 
was  necessary  that  in  each  state  persons  should  be 
appointed  to  show  hospitality  to,  and  watch  over 
the  interests  of,  all  persons  who  came  from  the 
state  connected  by  hospitality.  The  persons  wh« 
were  appointed  to  this  office  as  the  recognised 
agents  of  the  state  for  which  they  acted  were  call- 
ed npo^tvoi,  but  those  who  undertook  it  voluntarily  ■ 
ide^impoievoi.* 

The  office  of  proxenus,  which  bears  great  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a  modem  consul  or  minister-resi- 
dent, was  in  some  cases  hereditary  in  a  particular 
family.  When  a  state  appointed  a  proxenus,  it 
either  sent  out  one  of  its  own  citizens  to  reside  in 
the  other  state,  or  it  selected  one  of  the  citizens  of 
this  state,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of 
proxenus.  The  former  was,  in  early  times  the 
custom  of  Sparta,  where  the  kings  had  the  right  to 
select  from  among  the  Spartan  citizens  those  whom 
they  wished  to  send  out  as  proxeni  to  other  states.* 
But  in  subsequent  times  this  custom  seems  to  have 
been  given  up,  for  we  find  that  at  Athens  the  family 
of  CaUias  were  the  proxeni  of  Sparta ;'  at  Elis,  the 
Elean  Xenias  ;*  and  at  Argos,  the  Argive  Alciphron.' 
A  Spartan  sent  out  as  proxenus  was  sometimes 
also  intrusted  with  the  power  of  harmostes,  as  Cle- 
arehus  at  Byzantium.* 

The  custom  of  conferring  the  honour  of  proxenus 
upon  a  citizen  of  the  state  with  which  public  hospi- 
tality existed,  seems  in  later  times  to  have  been 
universally  adopted  by  the  Greeks.  Thus  we  find, 
besides  the  instances  of  Spartan  proxeni  mentioned 
above,  Nicias  the  Athenian  as  proxenus  of  Syraease 
at  Athens,'  and  Arthmius  of  Zeleia  as  the  proxenus 
of  Athens  at  Zeleia.*  The  common  mode  of  ap- 
pointing a  proxenus  was,  with  the  exoeptioa  of  ' 
Sparta,  by  show  of  hands.'  The  principal  duties 
of  a  proxenus  were  to  receive  those  peraoos,  esM- 
cially  ambassadors,  who  came  from  the  slate  which 


1.  (Panax,  Onom.,  iii.,  St.— Compare  Thand.,  ii.,  M,  will 
ArnoUl'a  note,  and  iii.,  70,  with  GOIIer'a.)- S.  (Ban I.,  ii.,  if.)-  - 
3.  (Xen.,  HelW,  T,  4,  i  SS.-Id.  ib.,  Ti.,  t,  4  4  *«4-4 
(Paua.,  ui.,  8,  ♦  S.)-5.  (Thocyd.,  t.,  ».)—•.  (Zaa.,  UA--, 
1,  t  SS.-  Id.  ib.,  i.,  S,  4  IS.)— 7.  (Diod.  Sic..  xU.,  tl.)~4.lJS» 
ehiii,r  Ctaa.J>.  (147.— Compare  Flab.,  Da  Lag.,  i.,-p.  Ml.)- 
9.  (ITIpwo  ad  Damoath.,  c  Maid.,  p.  174  I 
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||B  represfcflted ;  to  procure  tor  tbeni  admission  to 
tho  assembly,  and  seats  in  the  theatre ;'  to  act 
as  the  patron  of  the  strangers,  and  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  two  states  if  any  disputes  arose.*  If  a 
stranger  died  in  the  state,  the  proxenus  of  his  coun- 
tty  had  to  take  care  of  the  property  of  the  deceased.* 

Regarding  the  honours  and  privileges  which  a 
croxenus  enjoyed  from  the  state  which  be  repre- 
sented, the  various  Greek  states  followed  different 
principles :  some  honoured  their  proxenus  with  the 
full  civic  franchise,  and  other  distinctions  besides.* 
Bat  the  right  of  acquiring  property  in  the  state  of 
which  he  thns  became  a  citizen  seems  net  to  have 
been  included  in  his  privileges,  for  we  dnd  that 
where  this  right  was  granted  it  was  done  by  an  es- 
pecial document.*  A  foreigner  who  was  appointed 
Id  bis  own  country  as  proxenus  of  Athens,  enjoyed 
for  his  own  person  the  right  of  hospitality  at  Athens 
whenever  he  visited  this  city,  and  all  the  other 
privileges  that  a  foreigner  could  possess  without 
iiecoming  a  real  Athenian  citizen.  Among  these 
privileges,  though  they  were  not  necessarily  inclu- 
ded in  the  proxeny,  but  were  granted  by  special 
decrees,  we  may  mention  the,  1.  'Emya/iia,  which, 
in  cases  when  it  was  granted  by  the  more  powerful 
state,  generally  became  mutual  ;*  3.  The  right  to 
acquire  property  at  Athens  (lyxn/ffif,  l/maatc,  Iw- 
waaic) ;  3.  The  exemption  from  paying  taxes  (ari- 
Titta  or  arista  diruvruv) ;'  and,  4.  Inviolability  in 
times  of  peace  and  war,  both  by  sea  and  by  land.* 
Some  of  these  privileges  were  granted  to  individu- 
als as  well  as  to  whole  states  ;  but  we  have  no 
instance  of  a  whole  state  having  received  all  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  those  cases  where  the 
civic  franchise  or  isopolity  was  granted  to  a  whole 
state ;  and  in  this  case  the  practical  consequences 
'>onld  not  become  manifest,  unless  a  citizen  of  the 
privileged  state  actually  took  up  bis  residence  at 
Athens.* 

The  hospitality  of  the  Romans  was,  as  in  Greece, 
either  hospitium  privatum  or  publicum.  Private 
hospitality  with  the  Romans,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  more  accurately  and  legally  defined  than 
in  Greece.  The  cl.<iracter  of  a  hospes,  a.  <.,  a  person 
connected  with  a  Roman  by  ties  of  hospitality,  was 
deemed  even  more  sacred,  and  to  have  greater 
claims  upon  the  host,  than  that  of  a  person  connect- 
ed by  blood  or  affinity.  The  relation  of  a  hospes  to 
bis  Roman  friend  was  next  in  importance  to  that 
of  a  cliens."  According  to  Massurius  Sabinus,"  a 
hospes  has  even  higher  claims  than  a  cliens.  The 
obligations  which  the  connexion  of  hospitality  with 
a  foreigner  imposed  upon  a  Roman  were,  to  receive 
m  bis  house  his  hospes  when  travelling,'*  and  to 
protect,  and,  in  case  of  need,  to  represent  him  as 
his  patron  in  the  courts  of  justice."  Private  hospi- 
tality thus  gave  to  the  hospes  the  claims  upt  n  his 
host  which  the  client  had  on  his  patron,  but  ivith- 
ont  any  degree  of  the  dependance  implied  in  the 
clientela.  Private  hospitality  was  established  be- 
tween individuals  by  mutual  presents,  or  by  the 
mediation  of  a  third  person,'*  and  hallowed  by  reli- 
gion ;  for  Jupiter  hospitalin  was  thought  to  watch 
over  the  jus  hospitii,  as  Zeus  xenios  did  with  the 
Greeks  ;'*  and  the  violation  of  it  was  as  great  a 
a.id  impiety  at  Rome  as  in  Greece.    When 


I.  (Nba,  L  c.)— 2.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  Ti.,  3,  «  4.)— S.  (Demoath., 
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hospitality  was  I'ormed,  the  two  friends  natd  It 
divide  between  themselves  a  tessera  hospitalis,'  by 
which,  afterward,  they  themselves  or  their  descend- 
ants— for  the  connexion  was  hereditary,  as  in  Greec* 
— might  recognise  one  another.  From  an  expres- 
sion in  Plautus  (ieum  hospitalem  ae  teneram  mecum 
ferc^},  it  has  been  concluded  that  this  tessern  bors 
the  image  of  Jupiter  hospi'  Uis.  Hospitality,  when 
thus  once  established,  couif*  not  be  dissolved  except 
by  a  formal  declaration  {r-nuntiatio'),  and  in  this 
case  the  tessera  hospitalis  was  broken  to  pieces.* 
Hospitality  wat  at  Rome  never  exercised  in  that 
indiscriminate  ma>>ner  as  in  the  heroic  age  of 
Greece,  but  the  custom  of  observing  the  laws  o( 
hospitality  was  probably  co;runon  to  all  the  nations 
of  Italy.*  In  many  cases  '.t  wss  exercised  without 
any  formal  agreement  between  Che  parties,  and  it 
was  deemed  an  honourable  duty  tb  lecoive  distin- 
guished guests  into  the  house.' 

Public  hospitality  seems  likewise  to  bavo  existed 
at  a  very  early  period  among  the  nations  of  Italy, 
and  the  foedus  hospitii  mentioned  in  Livy'  cac 
scarcely  be  looked  upon  in  any  other  light  than  tha> 
of  hospitium  publicum.  But  the  first  direct  men- 
tion of  public  hospitality  being  established  betweei 
Rome  and  another  city,  is  after  the  Gauls  ha"*  <le' 
parted  from  Rome,  when  it  was  decreed  that  Caert 
should  be  rewarded  for  its  good  services  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  pubUc  hospitality  between  the  two 
cities.*  The  public  hospitality  after  the  war  with 
the  Gauls  gave  to  the  Csrites  the  right  of  isopolity 
with  Rome,  that  is,  the  civitas  without  the  suffra- 
gium  and  the  honores.  ( Vid.  Colonu,  p.  383.)  In 
the  later  times  of  the  Republic,  we  no  longer  find 
public  hospitality  established  between  Rome  and  a 
foreign  state ;  but  a  relation  which  amounted  to  the 
same  thing  was  introduced  in  its  stead,  that  is, 
towns  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  municipia,*  and 
thus  obtained  the  civitas  without  the  suffragium 
and  the  honores;  and  when  a  town  was  desirous 
of  forming  a  similar  relation  with  Rome,  it  entered 
into  clientela  to  some  distinguished  Roman,  who 
then  acted  as  patron  of  the  client  town.  But  the 
custom  of  granting  the  honour  of  hospes  pubhcus  to 
a  distinguished  foreigner  by  a  decree  of  the  senate 
seems  to  have  existed  down  to  the  end  of  the  Repub- 
lic.'* Whether  such  a  public  hospes  undertook  the 
same  duties  towards  Roman  citizens,  as  the  Greek 
proxenus,  is  uncertain  ;  but  his  privileges  were  the 
same  as  those  of  a  municeps,  that  is,  he  had  tho 
civitas,  but  not  the  suffragium  or  the  honores.  Public 
hospitality  was,  like  the  hospitium  privatum,  hered- 
itaiy  in  the  family  of  the  person  to  whon^  it  had 
been  granted.*'-  The  honour  of  public  hospes  was 
sometimes  also  conferred  upon  a  distinguished  Ro- 
man by  a  foreign  state." 

HOSTIA.     (Vid.  SACRiricivM.) 

HOSTIS.     (Vid.  Hospitium.) 

HOUSE  (GREEK),  (oUo{).  The  scanty  notice» 
of  the  domestic,  or,  rather,  the  palatial  architecture 
of  the  early  Greeks,  which  we  find  in  Homer,  aie 
insufficient  to  give  an  accurate  notion  of  the  names, 
uses,  and  arrangement  of  the  apartments,  which 
appear,  however,  to  have  diflTered  considerably  from 
the  usages  of  later  ages.  We  first  gain  precise  in- 
formation on  the  subject  about  the  time  of  the  I  el- 
oponnesian  war ;  and  from  the  allusions  made  bv 
Greek  writers  to  the  houses  of  this  and  the  imme- 
diately subsequent  periods,  till  the  time  of  Alexan- 
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Mr,  we  may  conclode  that  their  general  arrangeinent 
corresponded  with  that  described  by  Vitruvius.'  In 
this  description,  however,  there  ia  one  considerable 
difficulty,  among  others  of  less  importance.  In  a 
Greek  family  the  women  lived  in  private  apartments 
■llotted  to  their  exclusive  use.  Hence  the  house 
was  always  divided  into  two  distinct  portions, 
namely,  the  Andronitis,  or  men's  apartments  {ivipo- 
vlTif),  and  the  Gynaeconitis,  or  women's  apartments 
{ywaiKavlTic).  Now  Vitruvius,  after  describing  the 
entrance  to  the  house,  goes  on  to  the  Oyneconitis, 
and  then  speaks  of  the  Andronitis,  as  if  the  latter 
lay  behind  the  former,  an  arrangement  which  is 
Ughly  improbable  from  all  we  know  of  the  careful 
■eclusion  in  which  the  Greek  women  were  kept, 
and  which  is  also  directly  opposed  to  the  accoants 
of  the  writers  of  the  period  we  have  referred  to. 

In  the  earliest  times,  as  in  the  houses  referred  to 
by  Homer,  the  women's  apartments  were  in  the 
npper  stoiy  (virepyov).  The  same  arrangement  is 
(band  in  the  house  spoken  of  by  Lysias.*  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  that  was  the  usual  custom  at 
this  period.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  the  express 
testimony  of  several  writers, .  and  Lysias  himself 
among  the  rest,  that  the  Gynsconitis  was  on  the 
same  story  with  the  Andronitis,  arid  behind  it;* 
and  even  the  tragic  poets  transfer  to  the  heroic 
ages  the  practice  of  their  own,  and  describe  both 
sets  of  apartments  as  on  the  same  floor.* 

Becker*  notices  the  diSerent  explanations  which 
have  been  given  of  the  inconsistency  between  these 
statements  and  the  description  of  Vitruvius,  the 
most  plausible  of  which  is  that  of  Galiani,  namely, 
that  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius  a  slight  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  disposition  of  the  apartments,  by 
which  the  Andronitis  and  Gynsconitis  were  placed 
tide  by  side,  each  of  them  having  its  own  front  to- 
wards the  street,  and  its  own  entrance. 

The  front  of  the  house  towards  the  street  was 
not  large,  as  the  apartments  extended  rather  in  the 
direction  of  its  depth  than  of  its  width.  In  towns, 
the  houses  were  often  built  side  by  side,  with  party 
walls  between.*  The  exterior  wall  was  plain,  being 
composed  generally  of  stone,  brick,  and  timber,'  ana 
often  covered  with  stucco.*  Plutarch  speaks  of 
Phocion's  house  as  being  ornamented  with  plates 
of  iron.* 

That  there  was  no  open  space  between  the  street 
and  the  house  door,  like  the  Roman  vestibulum,  is 
plain  from  the  law  of  Hippias,  which  laid  a  tax  on 
house-doors  opening  outward,  because  they  en- 
croached upon  the  street."  The  vpoOvpa,  which  is 
sometimes  mentioned,"  seems  to  he  merely  the 
space  in  front  of  the  house.  We  learn,  however, 
from  the  same  law  of  Hippias,  that  houses  some- 
times stood  back  from  the  street,  within  enclosures 
of  their  own  (irpo^ay^oroor  ipi^oKTot").  In  front 
of  the  house  was  generally  an  altar  of  Apollo  Agyi- 
eas,  or  a  rude  obelisk  emblematical  of  the  god. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  bay-tree  in  the  same  po- 
sition, and  sometimes  a  head  of  the  god  Hermes." 

A  few  steps  {avaSaSnot)  led  up  to  the  house-door, 
which  generally  bore  some  inscription,  for  the  sake 
of  a  good  omen  or  as  a  charm,  such  as  Elaoiot 
KpaTtiTt  'A}'adip  ^aipxivi^*  The  form  and  fastenings 
uf  the  door  are  described  under  Janoa.  This  door, 
U  we  have  seen,  sometimes  opened  outward ;  bat 


1.  (Ti.,  7,  w).  Schnrider.)— 3.  (Ba  Cade  Entoitb.,  p.  IS,  IS. 
•  -Compwrt  .Miitoph.,  Eceln.,  861,  and  Themoph.,  483.)— I. 
jLjliu,  c.  Shhqh,,  p.  139.— Demoith.,  c.  Eueiff.,  p.  IIU.— 
sen.,  (Bcon.,  ii.,  9.— Antiph.,  De  Venef.,  p.  611.) — 4.  (Soph., 
(Ed.  Tjr.,  1*41-1262.)— 5.  (Chanld««,  p.  184-5.)— «.  (Tliiic^d., 
ii.,  S.) — 7.  (Xea.,  Mem.,  iii.  1,^7. — Demoeth.,  Tlepi  ZvvraE., 
B.  1*V)— 8.  (Plalarch,  Comp.  Arirtot.  el  Cat.,  4.)— 9.  (Pint., 
Phoc.,  19.)— 10.  (Ariatot.,  (Ecos.,  ii.,  1347,  ed.  BeUer.)— 11. 
(Herod.,  vi.,  3i.)— 12.  (Heracl.  Pont.,  Pnlit.,  1.)— IS.  (TlincTd., 
rt.,  27.— Arialoph.,  Pint.,  1158.)-14.  (Flunuch,  Fimg.  Vit.  (Si. 
-Diof.  Laert.,  Ti .  90.) 
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this  seems  to  have  been  as  exception  to  the  ganenf 
rule,  as  is  proved  by  the  expressions  used  for  open- 
ing, ifioivai,  and  shotting  it,  immrdaemSat  and 
i^XKvaaaOai.^    Tlie  handles  were  called  tiriaieaa- 

The  house-door  was  called  ai\tto{  or  oiTitU 
tfiipo,'  because  it  led  to  the  avA^.  It  gave  admit- 
tance to  a  narrow  passage  {■&vpopelov,  rv^i-,  ^vpup), 
on  one  side  of  which,  in  a  large  house,  were  (bit 
stables,  on  the  other  the  porter's  lodge,  llie  dnty 
of  the  porter  (i9vpup6;)  was  to  admit  visiters,  and  t« 
prevent  anything  improper  from  being  carried  into 
or  out  of  the  bouse.'  ,Plato*  gives  a  lively  picture 
of  an  officious  porter.  The  porter  was  attended  by 
a  dog.*  Hence  the  phrase  eiXaSelaOat  t^"  nmxi* 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  Gate  canem. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  passage  Vitru\ia8  places 
another  door,  which,  however,  does  not  seem  gen 
erally  to  have  existed.  Plutarch'  mentions  the 
house-door  as  being  visible  from  the  peristyle. 

From  the  ^papeiov  we  pass  into  the  peristyle  or 
court  (irtpiariXimi,  aiXn)  of  the  Andronitis,  which 
was  a  s|Mice  open  to  the  sky  in  the  centre  (itroi- 
dpov),  and  sunounded  on  all  four  sides  by  porticoes 
(oToai),  of  which  one,  probably  that  nearest  the  en- 
trance, was  called  irpoarom.'  These  porticoes  were 
used  for  exercise,  and  sometimes  for  dining  in.* 
Here  was  commonly  the  altar  on  which  sacnfices 
were  offered  to  the  household  gods,  but  frequently 
portable  altars  were  used  for  this  purpose."  Vitru- 
vius" says  that  the  porticoes  of  the  peristyle  were  of 
equal  height,  or  else  the  one  facing  the  south  was 
built  with  loftier  columns.  This  he  calls  a  Rfaodian 
peristyle.  The  object  sought  was  to  obtain  as 
much  sun  in  winter,  and  as  much  shade  and  air  ia 
summer,  as  possible." 

Round  the  peristyle  were  arranged  the  chamber* 
used  by  the  men,  such  as  banqueting-rooms  loUoi, 
iv6puve(),  which  were  large  enough  to  contain  sev* 
era!  sets  of  couches  (.rpii^voi,  tnTiusXirot,  rptatw 
roicXtvoO,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  abundaot 
room  for  attendants,  musicians,  and  performers  of 
games ;"  parlours  or  sitting-rooms  (Hiipai),  and 
smaller  chambers  and  sleeping-rooms  {doiidna,  cot- 
riivec,  oUnfuira) ;  picture-galleries  and  libraries,  and 
sometimes  store-rooms;  and  in  the  arrangemeol 
of  these  apartments,  attention  was  paid  to  their  as* 
pect." 

The  peristyle  of  the  Andronitis  was  connected 
with  that  of  the  Gynieconltis  by  a  door  (»dled  lU- 
TovXoc,  iiiaavhic,  or  /leaaiXiof,  which  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  portico  of  the  peristyle  opposite  to  the 
entrance.  Vitruvius  applies  the  name  /uaavXot  to 
a  passage  between  the  two  peristyles,  in  which  was 
the  iiiaav^  dipa.  By  means  of  this  door,  all  com- 
munication between  the  Andronitis  and  6yns<M>ni- 
tis  could  be  shut  off.  Its  uses  are  mentioned  by 
Xenophon,  who  calls  it  Wpo  /JoAaxurof."  Its  name, 
uiaav^oi,  is  evidently  derived  from  /iiaof,  and  means 
the  door  between  the  two  oiXot  or  peristyles."  The 
other  name,  /lirotiXof,  is  taken  by  some  writers  ai 
merely  the  Attic  form  ot  /tiaavXocV  But  it  shoold 
rather  be  derived  from  jurro,  as  being  the  door  1^ 


1.  (Plutarch,  Pelop.,  II.— Dio,  57.)— 2.  (Piai,  Ncm,  i-M.- 
Harpocr.,  i.  v.- Eutath.  ad  II.,  ixii.,  66.) — I.  (AiiataC,  (iMfc, 
i.,  6.)— 4.  (Prolag.,  p.  314.)— 5.  (Apollod.  ap.  Athaa..  i.,  >.  >.— 
Thcocr.,  XT.,  43.— Atiitmh.,  Theim.,  416.— Id.,  Eqoiu,  IMk)— 
6.  (Aristoph.,  Ljaiatr.,  1215.)— 7.  (Da  0<n.  Socr.,  <.  !&>-• 
(Plato,  Protag.,  p.  S14,  SlS.)--9.  (PoUoi,  Onom.,  i.,  71— n*Mt 
Symp.,  p.  Sl£— Id.,  Pnta;.,  p.  311.- PIntareh,  Da  On.  tan., 
S2.)-10.  (Plalo,  Da Repnb.,  i.,  p.  128.)— 11.  (I  e.)— 2.  (XeK, 
CEcon.,  iz.,  4. — Id.,  Mem.,  iii.,  8,  t  9.- AriaKX.,  OSoaa,  i,  (.)— 
13.  (VitruT.,  1.  c— Xen.,  Symp.,  i.,  4,  t  IS.— Plutanh,  Bfmf, 
T„  5,  4  2.— Ariiloph.,  Ecclea.,  676.)— 14.  (VitrUT^  I.  j.— Ljaiaft 
De  Code  Eratosth.,  p.  28.— Id.,  c.  Bratoath.,  p.  SS9.-Ariiiotik. 
Eoclea.,  8,  M^Pollni,  Onom.,  i.,  79.— Plato,  PMf.,r.  iU 
S16.)— 15.  (CEcon.,  ii.,  5.— Compare  Phit.,  Aral ,  20.)— It.  (Sai. 
daa,  a.  T.  MaaiXtov.—Xl.  Dion.  Ap.  Kaatub.ad  n.,  li.,  MT  - 
Sehol.  ApolL  Rhod..  Ui..  335.)— 17.  (Iter.  Att..p  W*  > 
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kiiu  or  beyond  the  ai^,  with  respect  to  the  afUtot 
MfKt.*  It  should  be  observed,  that  in  the  house  de- 
scribed by  Vitnivias,  if  the  Andronitis  and  Gynee- 
conitis  lay  side  by  side,  the  ii(aavXo{  &ipa  would 
not  be  opposite  to  the  entrance,  but  in  one  of  the 
other  sides  of  the  peristyla 

This  door  gave  admittance  to  the  peristyle  of  the 
Oynaeconitis,  which  differed  from  that  of  the  An- 
dronitis in  having  porticoes  round  only  three  of  its 
•ides.  On  the  fourth  side  (the  side  facing  the  south, 
socording  to  Vitruvius)  were  placed  two  antte  {vid. 
AvTM),  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 
A  third  of  the  distance  between  these  antae  was  set 
off  inward*  {Quantum  inter  antat  dietat,  ex  to  tertia 
iemfUi  tpatium  datur  ititroreue),  thus  forming  a  cham- 
ber or  vestibule,  which  was  called  npoarac,  ■napaa- 
rac,  and  perhaps  iraarat,  and  also  npSipojioc'  On 
the  right  and  lefl  of  this  vpoardc  were  two  bed- 
chambers, the  &dXafu>i  and  (i^^idctXo^of,  of  which 
the  former  was  the  bedchamber  of  the  honse,'and 
here  also  seem  to  have  been  kept  the  vases  and 
other  valnable  articles  of  ornament.*  Beyead  these 
rooms  (for  this  seems  to  be  what  Vitn^rius  means 
by  in  hi*  locit  intromit)  were  large  apartments  (icr- 
ruvcc),  used  for  working  in  wool  (act  magni,  in  qui- 
bui  matres  famUiarum  cum  la»ifiai  habent  tettio- 
nem*).  Round  the  peristyle  wure  the  eating-rooms, 
bed-chambers,  store-raoms,  and  other  apartments 
in  common  use  {trielimm  fuotiditaui,  cuUcula,  et  cella 
familimica). 

Besides  the  aSXti»t  ^6pa  and  the  itiaanXof  Upa, 
there  was  •  third  door  {ofnla  6vpa)  leading  to  the 
garden.*  Lyaias'  speaks  of  another  door,  which 
probably  led  from  the  garden  into  the  street. 

The  fbUowing  plan  of  the  ground-floor  of  a  Greek 
koose  of  tha  fiirger  size  is  taken  from  Becker's 
VharikU*.  It  is,  of  ooorse,  conjectural,  as  there  are 
aow  BO  Onak  hoyses  hi  existence. 


«,  Heose-door,  a<iAe(or  ^pa :  ^p,  passage,  ■Svpct- 
ftlm  or  4vptfi> :  A,  peristyle  or  aiXri  of  the  Androni- 
tU;  0,  the  halls  and  chambers  of  the  Andronitis; 
k,  ahtnXot  or  fiiaavXa^  iWpa :  T,  peristyle  of  the 
ClyDaoonitis ;  y,  chambers  of  the  Gynfficonitis ;  tt, 
■ysiirof  or  vapaardt :  S,  'SdXojio;  and  dii^iBiXaito^ : 


I.  aniM,  1)b  C»i.  Ert..,  p.  SO.— Pint.,  Symp.,  »ii.,  1.— jBl. 

■n.  tp.  BDitKh.,  1.  O— S.  (VitniT..  L  c,  t  1.)— S.  (PoUox.— 

■  —  Hetjrdt  —  EtrmoL  Mag.  — VitiHTM  1-  c.)— 4.  (Xan., 

L,  b^  t.y-i.  (VitiHT.)— «.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,  W.— De- 

>.,<!.  mam ,  p  ]!».— LyriM,  e.  EntoMb.,  p.  39S.)— 7.  0- 
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I,  rooms  for  working  in  wool  (faruvet)  -,  K,  gaidea 
door,  urincua  &vpa. 

There  was  usually,  though  not  always,  an  uppei 
story  (inep^,  ii^ptt),  which  seldom  extended  ovei 
the  whole  space  occupied  by  the  lower  stoiy.  The 
principal  use  of  the  upper  story  was  for  the  lodging 
of  the  slaves,  as  appears  from  a  passage  in  De- 
mosthenes,' where  the  words  iv  r^  nvpyy  seen) 
to  imply  a  building  several  stories  high.  The  ac> 
cess  to  the  upper  floor  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times by  stairs  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  leading 
up  from  the  street.  Guests  were  also  lodged  in  the 
upper  story.*  But  in  some  large  houses  there  were 
rooms  set  apart  for  their  reception  (^evuvet)  on  thu 
grotfnd-floor.*  In  cases  of  emergency,  store-rooms 
were  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  guests.* 

Portions  of  the  upper  story  sometimes  projected 
'i>eyond  the  walls  of  the  lower  part,  forming  balco- 
nies or  verandahs  {Trpoto^at,  yeuiimiiiaiiaTa*). 

The  roofs  were  generally  flat,  and  it  was  custom- 
ary to  walk  about  upon  them.*  But  pointed  roofs 
were  also  used.* 

In  the  interior  of  the  house,  the  place  of  doors 
was  sometimes  supplied  by  curtains  {vapairerda/M- 
To),  which  were  either  plain,  or  dyed,  or  embroi- 
dered.* 

The  principal  openings  for  the  admission  of  light 
and  air  were  m  the  roofs  of  the  peristyles ;  but  it  is 
incorrect  to  suppose  that  the  houses  had  no  win- 
dows (ihipUti),  or,  at  least,  none  overlooking  the 
street.    They  were  not  at  all  uncommon.* 

Artificial  warmth  was  procured  partly  by  means 
of  firejdaces.  It  is  supposed  that  chimneys  were 
altogether  unknown,  and  that  the  smoke  escaped 
through  an  opening  in  the  roof  (KamioioK))^*).  It  is 
not  easy  to  understand  how  this  could  bie  the  case 
when  there  was  an  upper  story.  Little  portable 
stoves  (kaxdpai,  iaxaplocc)  or  chafing-dishes  (dvOpd  , 
Kta)  were  frequently  used."    {Vid.  Focus.) 

The  houses  of  the  wealthy  in  the  country,  at 
least  in  Attica,  were  much  larger  and  more  magnifi- 
cent than  those  in  the  towns.  The  latter  seem  to 
have  been  generally  small  and  plain,  especially  in 
earlier  times,  when  the  Greeks  preferred  expending 
the  resources  of  art  and  wealth  on  their  temples  and 
public  buildings;'*  but  the  private  houses  became 
more  magnificent  as  the  public  buildings  began  tc 
be  neglected." 

The  decorations  of  the  interior  were  very  plain  at 
the  period  to  which  our  description  refers.  The 
floors  were  of  stone.  At  a  late  period  colouret' 
stones  were  used."  Mosaics  are  first  mentionec 
under  the  kings  of  Pergamus. 

The  walls,  up  to  the  foiuth  century  B.C.,  seem 
to  have  been  only  whited.  The  first  instance  of 
painting  them  is  that  of  Alcibiades. "  This  innova- 
tion met  with  considerable  opposition.'*  Plato  men- 
tions the  painting  of  the  walls  of  hou&r<>  as  a  mark 
of  a  Tpv^aa  iriyUf."  These  allusion.:  ijrove  that 
the  practice  was  not  uncommon  in  the  time  of 
Plato  and  Xenophon.  We  have  also  mention  of 
pamted  ceilings  at  the  same  period.'*  At  a  later 
period  this  mode  of  decoration  became  general." 

nOUSE  (ROUAS)  {Domus ;  JEde*  pritata).  Tho 


1.  (c.  Euerg.,j).  1156.)— 2.  (Antiph.,  De  Venef.,  p.  611.)—! 
(Vitniv.,  1.  c. — Pollux,  Ooom.,  iv.,  125. — Eurip.,  Alcest.,  564.; 
4.  (Plato,  Protag.,  p.  315.)— S.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,8I.)— «.  (Ly«- 
KM,  ailv.  Simon.,  p.  142.— Plaut.,  Mil.,  II.,  ii.,  3.)— 7.  (Pollux, 
Onom.,  i.,  81.1—8.  (Pollux,  i.,  32.- Theophi-Mt.,  Char.,  5.)— 9. 
(Aristoph.,  Thesm.,  "97.— Id.,  Eccles.,  061.— Plut.,  Dc  Curios., 
13.)— 10.  (Herod.,  yiii..  137.)— 11.  (Plutarch,  Apcphth..  i.,  p. 
717,  W.— Ariatoph.,  Ve«p.,  811.— PoUui,  Onom.,  ri.,  89;  r., 
101.)— 12.  (Thucyd.,  ii.,  14,  65.— Isocr.,  Areop.,  20.— Dicirareh., 
Stat.  Grac,  p.  8.)— 13.  (Dcmosth.,  c.  Ariatocr.,  p.  689.— Id, 
Olynth.,  iii  ,  p.  36.)— 14.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xjiri.,  25, 6().)— 15.  (An- 
doc.,  c.  Alcib.,  p.  119.— Plutarch,  Alcib..  16.)— 16.  (Xen.,  Mom. 
Iii.,  8,  «  10.— Id.,  (Econ.,  ii.,  2.)— 17.  (Rrpub.,  iii.,  p.  ««-».>- 
18.  (Plato,  Repub.,  vii.,  6M.)— 19.  (Bockor,  Chariklw,  u    * 
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aouse*  of  the  Rranans  were  poor  and  mean  for 
man;  eentaries  after  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
Till  tlie  war  with  Pyrrfaus,  the  houses  were  covered 
only  with  thatch  or  shingles,*  and  were  usually  built 
«f  wood  or  unbaked  bricks.  It  was  not  till  the 
later  times  of  the  Repnblic,  when  wealth  had  been 
acquired  by  conquests  in  the  East,  that  houses  of 
any  splendour  began  to  be  built ;  but  it  ther  became 
the  fashion  not  only  to  build  houses  of  an  iUmense 
size,  but  also  to  adorn  them  with  colamn:',  paint- 
ings, statues,  and  costly  works  of  art. 

M.  Lepidiis,  who  was  consul  B.C.  78,  was  the 
first  who  introduced  Numidian  marble  into  Rome 
for  the  purpose  of  paving  the  threshold  of  IlKhouse  -, 
but  the  fashion  of  Jbuilding  magnificent  housw  in- 
creased so  rapidly,  that  the  house  of  Lepidus,  which 
in  his  consulship  was  the  first  in  Rome,  was,  tV'r- 
ty-five  years  later,  not  the  hundredth."  Lucullus 
especially  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  the 
magnificence  of  his  bouses  and  the  splendour  of 
their  decorations.  Marble  columns  were  first  intro- 
duced into  private  houses  by  the  orator  L.  Crassus, 
but  they  did  not  exceed  twelve  feet  in  height,  and 
were  only  six  in  number.*  He  was,  however,  soon 
surpassed  by  M.  Scaurus,  who  placed  in  his  atrium 
columns  of  black  marble,  called  Lucullean,  thirty- 
eight  feet  high,  and  of  such  immense  weight  that 
the  contractor  of  the  sewers  took  security  for  any 
injury  that  might  be  done  to  the  sewers  in  conse- 
quence of  the  columns  being  carried  along  the 
streets.* 

The  Romans  were  exceedingly  partial  to  marble 
for  the  decoration  of  their  houses.  Mamurra,  who 
was  Ceesar's  pnefectus  fabrilm  in  Gaul,  set  the  ex- 
ample of  lining  his  room  with  slabs  of  marble.* 
.Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  size  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  houses  of  the  Roman  nobles  during  the 
later  times  of  the  Republic  hy  the  price  which  they 
fetched.  The  consul  Messalla  bought  the  house  of 
Autronius  for  370U  sestertia  (nearly  33,000/.),  and 
Cicero  the  house  of  Crassus,  on  the  Palatine,  for 
3500  sestertia  (neariy  31,0002.).'  The  house  of 
Publius  Clodius,  whom  Milo  killed,  cost  14,800  ses- 
tertia (about  131,000/.);  and  the  Tusculan  villa  of 
Scaurus  was  fitted  up  with  such  magnificence,  that 
when  it  was  burned  by  bis  slaves,  he  lost  100,000 
sestertia,  upward  of  88fi,000/.'  The  house-rent 
which  persons  in  poor  circumstances  usually  paid 
at  Rome  was  about  SOOO  sesterces,  between  17/. 
and  18/.'  It  was  brought  as  a  charge  of  extrava- 
gance against  Caelius  that  be  paid  30  sestertia  (about 
266/.)  for  the  rent  of  bis  house.* 

Houses  were  originally  only  one  story  high ;  but 
as  the  value  of  ground  increased  in  the  city,  they 
were  built  several  stories  in  height,  and  the  highest 
floors  were  usuaUy  inhabited  by  the  poor."  To 
guard  against  danger  from  the  extreme  height  of 
houses,  Augustus  restricted  the  height  of  all  new 
houses  which  were  built  by  the  side  of  the  public 
roads  to  seventy  feet."  TUl  the  time  of  Nero,  the 
streets  in  Rome  were  narrow  and  irregular,  and 
bore  traces  of  the  haste  and  confusion  with  which 
the  city  was  built  after  it  had  been  burned  by  the 
Gauls ;  but  after  the  grvat  fire  in  the  time  of  that 
emperor,  by  which  two  thirds  of  Rome  were  burn- 
ed I,-  the  ground,  the  city  was  built  with  great  reg- 
ularity. The  streets  were  made  straight  and  broad  ; 
the  height  of  the  houses  was  restricted,  and  a  cer- 
tain part  of  each  was  required  'o  be  built  of  Gabian 
or  Alban  stone,  which  was  proof  against  fire." 


1.  (Kin.,  H.  N.,  i»i.,  IS.)— S.  (Id.,  xiiri.,  8,  »4,  «  4.)— S.  (Id., 
«Tii,  I.— lJ.,  iM»i.,  3.)— 4.  (Id.,  xuti.,  ».)— S.  (Id.,  ixiri.,  7.) 
-«.  (Cic.  ad  ltt..i.,  13.— Id.,  ad  Piin.,T.,».)— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
oxTi.,  »4.)-  8.  (Suet.,  Jul^  S8.)— 9.  (Cia,  Pro  Cod.,  7.)— 10. 
(Cm.,  Agr.,  li.,  3S.  — Hor.,  Ep.,  I.,  i.,  «!.  — Jot.,  St.,  iii.,  108, 
•«.— Id.,  r.,  17.)  —  U.  (Strab.,  t.,  p.  m.)  —  IS.  (Ttnit.,  Ann., 
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Our  information  respecting  the  form  ana  arTMig» 
ment  of  a  Roman  house  is  principally  derived  fron 
the  description  of  Vitnivius,  and  the  remains  tf  tlM 
houses  which  have  been  foand  at  Pompeii.  Many 
points,  however,  are  still  doubtful ;  but,  without  en- 
tering into  architectural  details,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  those  topics  which  serve  to  illustrate- 
the  classical  writers.  The  chief  rooms  in  the  boas' 
of  a  respectablo  Roman,  though  difiering,  of  comae, 
in  size  and  splendour  according  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  owner,  appear  to  have  been  usually  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  manner,  while  the  others  varieA 
according  to  the  taste  and  circumstances  of  the 
master. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  Roman  house  were  the, 
1.  Vatilndum;  S.  Ostium;  3.  Atrium  or  Cavum 
JEdium ;  4.  Alee ;  6.  TabUnum ;  6.  Faucet ;  7.  Peri- 
ityUum.  The  parts  of  a  house  which  i/ere  consider- 
ed of  less  importance,  and  of  which  the  arrangement 
diflered  in  dififerent  houses,  were  the,  1.  Cubicvda; 
S.  TrirJinia;  3.  (Ed;  4.  Ezedrtc;  5.  Pinacotheea;  6. 
BiUiotluea ;  7.  Balineum ;  8.  Culina ;  9.  CcenaaUa  ; 
10.  Di<gta  ;Jil.  Solaria.  We  shall  speak  of  each  ip 
order. 

I.  VisTiBOLOH.  The  vestibulum  did  not  prop- 
erly form  part  of  the  house,  but  was  a  vacant  space 
before  the  door,  for.ning  a  court,  which  was  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  the  house,  and  was  open 
on  the  fourth  to  the  street.  The  two  sides  of  the 
house  joined  the  street,  but  the  middle  part  nf  it, 
where  the  door  was  placed,  was  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  street.*  Hence  Plantus*  says,  *  Vu 
den'  vestilmlum  ante  ode*  hoe  et  ambulacrum  quoiu$. 
modi  7" 

9.  Ostium.  The  ostium,  which  is  also  called 
janua  and  fores,  was  the  entrance  to  the  hoosa 
The  street-door  admitted  into  a  hall,  to  which  tlM 
name  of  ostium  was  also  given,  and  in  which  then 
was  frequently  a  small  room  (e«//a)  for  the  portti 
{janitor  or  oMtiariut),  and  also  for  a  dog  which  wai 
usually  kept  in  the  hall  to  guard  the  house.  A  fuO 
account  of  this  part  of  the  bouse  is  given  under  Jar- 
UA.  Another  door  (janua  interior)  opposite  the 
street-door  led  into  the  atrium 

3.  Ateium  or  Cavum  JEmxtu,  as  it  is  written  by 
Varro  and  Vitruvius;  Pliny  writes  it  CavaOum. 
Hirt,  Miiller,*  Marini,  and  most  modem  writers, 
consider  the  Atrium  and  Cavum  .£dium  to  be  the 
same ;  but  Newton,  Stratico,  and,  more  recently, 
Becker,*  maintain  that  they  were  distinct  rooms. 
It  is  impossible  to  pronounce  a  decisive  opinion  on 
the  subject ;  but  from  the  statements  of  Varn>*aiid 
Vitruvius,*  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  no 
houses  in  Pompeii  have  been  yet  discovered  which 
contain  both  an  Atrium  and  Cavum  iEdium,  it  it 
most  probable  that  they  were  the  same.  The  etv- 
molo^  of  Atrium  is  mentioned  under  that  head. 

The  Atrium  or  Cavum  iEdium  was  a  large  apart- 
ment, roofed  over  with  the  exception  of  an  opening 
in  the  centre,  called  compluvium,  towards  which  the 
roof  sloped  so  as  to  throw  the  rain-water  into  a  eie- 
tern  in  the  floor,  termed  impluvium,''  which  was  ft»- 
queotly  ornamented  with  statues,  columns,  and  oth- 
er works  of  art.*  The  word  impluvium,  however, 
is  also  employed  to  denote  the  aperture  in  the  roof.' 
Schneider,  in  his  commentary  on  Yitmvius,  sappO' 
ses  cavum  sdium  to  mean  the  whole  of  this  apart 
ment,  including  the  impluvium,  while  atrium  signi- 
fied  only  the  covered  part,  exclusive  of  the  impluvi- 
um. Mazois,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  that  stii 
un^  is  applied  to  the  whole  apartment,  and  caruio 
tedium  only  to  the  uncovered  part.    The  breadth  t4 


I.  (G«U.,  lTi.,5.  — Microh.,  Sat.,  Ti.,  8.)— t.(Mg««il.,III, 
d.,  I3S.)-3.  (Etnuker,  i.,  p.  255.)— 4.  ((;>lla«,  U  p.  TT,  *«.).. 
5.  (D<  Liiig.  Ut.,  T.,  161,  Miiller.)— 6.  (r  ,  t,  4,  td.  Btaal  V- 
7.  ( Vun,  I.  c— Fettui,  >.  t.  impluTium.)-  8.  (Ci*.,  a.  'Viir.  B 
i.,  tS,  M.)-«.  (Tar..  Eun.,  Ill ,  t..  41.1 
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tiH.  imploviuin,  according  to  Vitravias,*  was  not 
less  than  a  quarter,  nor  greater  than  a  third  of  the 
breadth  of  the  atrium ;  its  length  was  in  the  same 
proportion  according  to  the  length  of  the  atrium. 

VitruTius*  distinguishes  five  kinds  of  atria  or 
cava  asdiura,  which  were  called  by  the  following 
names : 

(I.)  TuKonifum.  In  this  the  roof  was  supported 
br  fonr  beams,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
tlie  included  space  forming  the  compluTium.  This 
kind  of  atrium  was  probably  the  most  ancient  of  all, 
as  it  is  more  simple  than  the  others,  and  is  not 
adapted  for  a  very  large  building. 

(S.)  Tetrastyluitt.  This  was  of  the  same  form  as 
the  preceding,  except  that  the  main  beams  of  the 
roof  were  supported  by  pillars  placed  at  the  four 
angles  of  the  implavium. 

(3.)  Corinlhium  was  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
tetrastyle,  only  that  there  was  a  greater  number  of 
pillars  around  the  implurium,  on  which  the  beams 
of  the  roof  rested. 

(4.)  Displumalum  had  its  roof  sloping  the  contrary 
way  to  the  impluvium,  so  that  the  water  fell  outside 
the  house  instead  of  being  carried  into  the  iroplo- 
viam. 

(S.)  TalaiUnatum  was  roofed  all  orer,  and  had  no 
complnvium. 

The  atrium  was  the  most  important  room  in  the 
house,  and  among  the  wealthy  was  usually  fitted 
up  with  much  splendour  and  magnificence.'  The 
marble  columns  of  Scaurus  already  spoken  of  were 
placed  in  the  atrium.  The  atrium  appears  origi- 
nally to  have  been  the  only  silting-room  in  the 
house,  and  to  have  served  also  as  a  kitchen  ;*  and 
it  probably  continued  to  do  so  among  the  lower  and 
middle  classes.  In  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  how- 
ever, it  was  distinct  from  the  private  apartments, 
and  was  used  as  a  reception  room,  where  the  patron 
received  his  clients,  and  the  great  and  noble  the  nu- 
merous visiters  who  were  accustomed  to  call  every 
morning  to  pay  their  respects  or  solicit  favours.* 
Cicero  frequently  complains  that  be  was  not  exempt 
fi-om  this  annoyance  when  he  retired  to  his  country 
houses.*  Bat,  though  the  atrium  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  used  by  the  wealthy  as  a  sitting-room 
for  the  family,  it  still  continued  to  be  employed  for 
many  purposes  which  it  had  originally  served. 
Thus  the  nuptial  couch  was  placed  in  the  atrium 
opposite  the  door  (in  aula'),  and  also  the  instruments 
and  materials  for  spinning  and  weaving,  which  were 
formerly  carried  on  by  the  women  of  the  family  in 
this  room.*  Here,  also,  the  images  of  their  ances- 
tors were  placed,'  and  the  focus  or  fireplace,  which 
possessed  a  sacred  character,  being  dedicated  to  the 
Lares  of  each  family.     {Vid.  Foods.) 

4.  Als,  wings,  were  small  apartments  or  recess- 
es on  the  left  and  right  sides  of  the  atrium." 

5.  T;iBLiNUH  was,  in  all  probability,  a  recess  or 
room  at  the  farther  end  of  the  atrium,  opposite  the 
door  leading  into  the  hall,  and  was  regarded  as  part 
of  the  atrium.  It  contained  the  family  records  and 
archives." 

Witt  the  tabllnum,  liie  Roman  house  appears  to 
tare  originally  ceased;  and  the  sleeping-rooms 
irere  probably  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  atrium. 
Bat  when  the  atrium  and  its  surrounding  rooms 
K'CTO  used  for  the  reception  of  clients  and  other 
irablic  visiters,  it  became  necessary  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  house,  and  the  following  rooms  were 
accordingly  added : 


I.  (t< ,  4.)— 3.  (Ti.,  3.)— 3.  (CoiBMie  Hont.,  Cum.,  IIL,  i., 
t«.)  — 4.  (S«rr.  ad  Virg.,  JEn„  U  tM  ;  iii.,  SiS.)  —  S.  (Hont., 
Kpitt..  I^T.,  SO.  — Jut.,  Tii.,7,  91.)— 8.  (ad  Att.,  li^  14 ;  t.,  J, 
Ac.)— 7.  (Ilant.,  Epiat.,  I.,  i.,  87.— Aacon.  in  Cic,  Pro  Mil.,  p. 
43,  OrallJ.)— «.  (Aacon.,).  o.)— 9.  (far  ,  Wii.,  I*.— Mart.,  ii..  90.) 
—10.  (Vitrar.,  »i.,  4.)— 11.  (Vitrei  ,Ti  ,4.— Factoi,  a,  r.— Plin., 
n  N  ,  zzn..  S.) 


6.  Fauoib  appear  to  have  been  passages,  wiuet 
passed  from  the  atrium  to  the  peristylinm  or  interi- 
or of  the  house.' 

7.  Peristyi^ium  was  in  its  general  form  like  tha 
atrium,  but  it  was  one  third  greater  in  breadth, 
measured  transversely,  than  in  length.*  It  was  a 
court  open  to  the  sky  in  the  middle ;  the  open  part, 
which  was  surrounded  by  columns,  was  larger  than 
the  impluvium  in  the  atrium,  and  was  frequentl) 
decorated  with  flowers  and  shrubs. 

The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  which  are  next  to 
be  noticed,  varied,  as  has  been  remarked,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  and  circumstances  of  the  owner. 
It  is,  therefore,,  impossible  to  assign  to  them  an< 
regular  place  in  the  house. 

1.  CoBioDLA,  bed-chambers,  appear  to  have  been 
usually  small.  There  were  separate  cabicula  for 
the  day  and  night  {euUeula  diuma  et  noetuma'); 
the  latter  were  also  called  dormitoria.*  Vitruvius* 
recommends  that  they  should  face  the  east,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rising  sun.  They  sometimes  had  a 
small  anteroom,  which  was  called  by  the  Greek 
name  of  irpoKoiruv.* 

3.  Triclihia  are  treated  of  in  a  separate  article. 

3.  OEci,  from  the  Greek  oUor,  were  spacious  halls 
or  saloons  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  and  were  fre- 
quently used  as  triclinia.  They  "were  to  have  the 
same  proportions  as  triclinia,  but  ~  era  to  te  more 
spacious,  on  account  of  having  columns,  which  tri- 
clinia had  not.'  Vitruvius  mentions  four  kinds  ol 
ceci: 

(1.)  The  Telraatyle,  which  needs  no  farther  de- 
scription.   Four  columns  supported  the  roof. 

(2.)  The  Corinthian,  which  possessed  only  one 
row  of  cblumns,  supporting  the  architrave  (epittyU- 
urn),  cornice  (corona),  and  a  vaulted  roof. 

(3 )  The  JEgyptian,  which  was  more  splendid 
and  more  like  a  basilica  than  a  Corinthian  triclini- 
um. In  the  ^Egyptian  cecus,  the  pillars  supported  a 
gallery  with  paved  floor,  which  formed  a  walk  rour  d 
the  apartment ;  and  upon  these  pillars  others  were 
placed,  a  fourth  part  less  in  height  than  the  lower, 
which  surrounded  the  roof.  Between  the  upper 
columns  windows  were  inserted. 

(4.)  The  Cyzicene  {Kv^ierp/oi)  appears  in  the  time 
of  Vitruvius  to  have  been  seldom  used  in  Italy. 
These  oeci  were  meant  for  summer  use,  looking  to 
the  north,  and,  if  possible,  facing  gardens,  to  which 
they  opened  by  folding  doors.  Pliny  had  oeci  of 
this  kind  in  his  villa. 

4.  EzEDRA,  which  appear  to  have  been  in  form 
much  the  same  as  the  oeci,  for  Vitruvius*  speaks  of 
the  exedrie  in  connexion  with  ceci  quadrati,  were 
rooms  for  conversation  and  the  other  purposes  of 
society.*  They  served  the  same  purposes  as  the 
exedrse  in  the  Thermse  and  Gymnasia,  which  were 
semicircular  rooms  with  seats  for  philosophers  and 
others  to  converse  in."    ( Vid.  Baths,  p.  162.) 

5.  6,  7.  PiNACOTHECA,  BiBLicTHECA,  and  Balinb- 
vu  {vid.  Baths),  are  treated  of  in  separate  articles 

8.  CuLiNA,  the  kitchen.  The  food  was  originally 
cooked  in  the  atrium,  as  has  been  already  stated ; 
but  the  progress  of  refinement  afterward  led  to  the 
use  of  another  part  of  the  bou&e  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  kitchen  of  Pansa's  house,  of  which  a  ground- 
plan  is  given  below,  a  stove  for  stews  and  similar 
preparations  was  found,  very  much  like  the  cha^ 
coal  stoves  used  in  the  present  day.  (See  wood- 
cut)  Before  it  lie  a  knife,  a  strainer,  and  a  kind 
of  frying-pan  with  four  spherical  cavities,  as  if  it 
were  meant  to  cook  eggs. 

In  this  kitchen,  as  wdl  as  in  many  others  at  Pom- 

I.  (Vilrar.,  ti.,  3.)— S.  (Vitrar.,  ri.,  4.)— 3.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  I.,  3.1 
—4.  (Id.,  T.,  6.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixx.,  17.)— ».  (ri.,  7.)— <f  (Mio. 
Ep.,  ii.,  17.)— 7.  (Viiru».,Ti.,  S.)— 8.  (ri..  5.)— 9.  (Cic,  De  Nal 
Daor.,  i., «.  — Id.,  D*  Orat.,iii.,  9.)— 10  (Vitrar..  t.,  II.  — U 
rii.,».) 
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peii,  there  are  paintings  of  the  Lares  or  domestic 
gods,  under  whose  care  the  provisions  and  all  the 
cooking  utensils  were  placed. 

9.  CoHACoLA  properly  signified  rooms  to  dine  in; 
bat  after  it  l>ecame  the  fashion  to  dine  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  house,  the  whole  of  the  rooms  above  the 
ground-floor  were  called  emuada,'  and  hence  Fes- 
tos  says,  "  CttTiaaUti  dieuntur,  ad  qua  teaia  ateendi- 
tur."*  As  the  rooiris  on  the  ground-floor  were  of 
djftrent  heights,  and  sometimes  reached  to  the 
roof,  all  the  rooms  on  the  upper  story  could  not  be 
oidted  with  one  another,  and,  consequently,  diflTer- 
tnt  sets  of  stairs  would  be  needed  to  connect  them 


with  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  as  we  find  to  b» 
the  case  in  houses  at  Pompeii.  Sometimes  the 
stairs  had  no  connexion  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
house,  but  ascended  at  once  from  the  street.'  Al 
Rome  the  highest  floors,  as  already  remariced  (p. 
616),  were  usually  inhabited  by  the  poor.* 

10.  DI.XTA  was  an  apartment  used  for  dining  in, 
and  for  the  other  purposes  of  life.*  It  appears  ta 
have  been  smaller  than  the  triclinium.  Dieta  is 
also  the  name  given  by  Pliny*  to  rooms  containing 
three  or  four  ^-chambers  (cubicula).  Pleasure 
houses  or  summer-houses  are  also  called  dista.* 

U.  SoLASiA,  properly  places  for  basking  in  the 
sun,  were  terraces  on  the  tops  of  houses.*  In  the 
time  of  Seneca  the  Romans  formed  artificial  gar- 
dens on  the  tops  of  their  houses,  which  contained 
even  fruit-trees  and  fish-ponds.' 

The  two  woodcuts  annexed  represent  two  atna 
of  houses  at  Pompeii.  The  first  is  the  atrium  of 
what  is  usually  called  the  house  of  the  Qucstor. 
The  view  is  taken  near  the  entrance-hall  facing  the 
tablinum,  through  which  the  columns  of  the  per- 
style  and  the  garden  are  seen.  This  atrium,  whi<^ 
is  a  specimen  of  what  Vitruvius  calls  the  Corinth- 
ian, is  surrounded  by  various  rooms,  and  is  beauti- 
fully painted  with  arabesque  designs  upon  red  and 
yellow  grounds. 


The  next  woodcut  represents  the  atrium  of  what 
is  usually  called  the  house  of  Ceres.  In  the  centre 
is  the  impluvium,  and  the  passage  at  the  farther 
end  is  the  o.stiurn  or  entrance  hall.  As  there  are 
no  pillars  around  the  impluviuni,  this  atritim  must 
Mong  to  the  kind  called  by  Vitruvius  the  Tuscan. 


The  preceding  account  of  the  different  rooms,  and 
stpecially  of  the  arrangement  of  the  atrium,  tabli- 
num, peristyle,  &c  ,  is  best  illustrated  by  the  houses 


1.  (Vmto,  Dt:  Ling.  Lai.,  r.,  162,  ed.  MUUer.)— 2.  (Compare 
Pic.  «.  tit.  3.  •.  1.) 


which  have  been  disinterred  at  Pompeii.  Ths 
ground-plan  of  two  is  accordingly  subjoined  The 
first  is  the  plan  of  a  house,  usually  called  the  bouse 
of  the  tragic  poet. 

Like  most  of  the  other  houses  at  Pompeii,  it  had 
no  vestibulum,  according  to  the  meaning  which  we 
have  attached  to  the  word.  1.  The  ostium  or  en- 
trance hall,  which  is  six  feet  wide  and  nearly  thirty 
long.  Near  the  street-door  there  is  a  figure  of  » 
large  fierce  dog  worked  in  mosaic  on  the  pavement, 
and  beneath  it  is  written  Cave  Cancm.  The  tw» 
large  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  vestibule  appear, 
from  the  large  openings  in  front  of  them,  to  have 
been  shops  ;  they  communicate  with  the  entrance 
hall,  and  were,  therefore,  probably  occupied  by  the 
master  of  the  house.  2.  The  atrium,  which  U  abool 
twenty-eight  feel  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth  i 
its  impluvium  is  near  the  centre  of  the  room,  tai 
its  floor  is  paved  with  white  tesserae,  spotted  with 
black.  3.  Chambers  for  the  use  of  the  family,  at 
intended  for  the  reception  of  guests  who  were  enti- 
tled to  claim  hospitality.    When  a  house  did  not 

1.  (Liv.,  xxxil.,  14.)  — 2.  (Comparo  Suet.,  Vitnll.,  T.)— * 
(Plin.,  Ep.,  ii.,  IT.— Suet.,  Claud.,  10.)— 4.  (Ep.,  ri.,  >.)— A 
(Dij.  30,  tit.  1,  ».  43 ;  7,  tit.  1,  s  13,  *  8.)— 6.  (Plant.,  MU.,  O, 
iii.,  09.— Id.  ib.,  iv.,  2i.— Suet,  Nor.,  1'.)— 7.  |S*ii.,  Bp.,  ISL.^ 
Coiitr.  Bic,  r.,  S.— Saet.,  Claod.,  10.) 
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I  an  hospitium,  or  rooms  expressly  for  the  re- 
eqition  of  guests,  they  appear  to  have  been  lodged 
in  rooma  attached  to  the  atrium.  ( Vid.  Hospitiuk.) 
4.  A  small  room  with  a  staircase  leading  ap  to  the 
npper  rooms.  6.  Alte.  6.  The  tablinum.  7.  The 
bnoes.  8.  Peristyle,  with  Doric  columns  and  gar- 
den m  the  centre.  The  large  room  on  the  right  of 
dw  peristyle  is  the  triclinium ;  beside  it  is  the  kitch- 
en ;  and  the  smaller  apartments  are  cubicula  and 
cfier  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  fomily. 

The  next  woodcut  contains  the  ground-plan  of  an 
«ra<s,  which  was  properly  a  house  not  joined  to 
S«  neighbouring  houses  by  a  common  wall.'  An 
tauula,  however,  generally  contained  several  separ- 
Ite  houses,  or,  at  least,  separate  apartments  or  shops, 
which  wers  let  to  different  families ;  and  hence  the 
Umn  domus  onder  the  emperors  appears  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  house  where  one  family  lived,  whether 
it  were  3:'.  insula  or  not,  and  insula  to  any  hired 
lodgings.  This  insula  contains  a  house,  surrounded 
by  shops,  which  belonged  to  the  owner,  and  were 
let  out  by  him.  The  house  itself,  which  is  usually 
called  the  house  of  Pansa,  evidently  belonged  to 
one  of  the  principal  men  of  Pompeii.  Including  the 
garden,  which  is  a  third  of  the  whole  length,  it  is 
about  300  feet  long  and  100  wide. 

A.  Ostium,  or  entranoe-hall,  paved  with  mosaic. 

B.  Tuscan  atrium.  I.  Impluvium.  C.  Chambers 
on  each  side  of  the  atrium,  probably  for  the  recep- 
tion of  guests.  D.  Ala.  E.  Tablinum,  which  is 
open  to  the  peristyle,  so  that  the  whole  length  of 
the  house  could  be  seen  at  once  ;  but  as  there  Is  a 
passage  (fauces),  F,  beside  it,  the  tablinum  might 
probably  be  closed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner. 

C.  Chambers  by  the  fauces  and  tablinum,  of  which 
the  use  is  uncertain.  O.  Peristyle.  D.  Ala  to  the 
peristyle.  0.  Cubicula  by  the  side  of  the  peristyle. 
k.  Triclinium.  L.  CEcus,  and  by  its  side  there  is 
a  passage  leading  from  the  peristyle  to  the  garden. 
M.  Back  door  (potticum  ostium)  to  the  street.  N. 
Culina  H.  Servants'  hall,  with  a  back  door  to  the 
street.  P.  Portico  of  two  stories,  which  proves 
that  the  house  had  an  upper  floor.  The  site  of  the 
•taiiea54,  however,  is  unbiown,  though  it  is  thought 
there  is  some  indication  of  one  in  the  passage,  M. 
Q.  The  gardpn.  R.  Reservoir  for  supplying  a 
Ink,  8. 

The  preceding  rooms  belonged  exclusively  to 
Fma's  house,  but  there  were  a  good  many  apart- 


1.  (VMtIM,  «.  T.) 


ments  besides  in  the  insnla  which  were  r.ot  in  nw 
occupation,  a.  Six  shops  let  out  to  tenants.  Tb(«e 
on  the  right  and  left  hand  corners  were  bakers' 
shops,  which  contained  mills,  ovens,  Ac,  at  *.  The 
one  on  the  right  appears  to  have  been  a  large  es- 
tablishment, as  it  contains  many  rooms,  e.  Two 
houses  of  a  very  mean  class,  having  formeriy  an 
upper  stoiy.  On  the  other  side  are  two  houses 
much  larger,  d. 

Having  given  a  general  description  of  the  rooms 
of  a  Roman  house,  it  remains  to  speak  of  the  (I) 
floors,  (8)  walls,  (3)  ceilings,  (4)  windows,  and  (5) 
the  mode  of  warming  the  rooms.    For  the  doors, 

vid.  jAKtTA.  * 

(1.)  The  floor  (>o/unt)  of  a  room  Mras  seldom 
boarded,  though  this  appears  to  have  been  some- 
times done  {ttrata  tola  tabtdata}).  It  was  generally 
covered  with  stone  or  marble,  or  mosaics.  The 
common  floors  were  paved  with  pieces  of  bricks, 
tiles,  stones,  6us.,  forming  a  kind  of  composition 
called  ruderatio.*  Another  kind  of  pavement  was 
that  called  opu»  Signinum,  which  was  a  kind  g[ 
plaster  made  of  tiles  beaten  to  powder  and  temperM 
with  mortar.  It  derived  its  name  from  Signia,  I 
town  of  Italy,  celebrated  for  its  tiles.'  Sometimn  i 
pieces  of  marble  were  imbedded  in  a  composition 
ground,  which  appear  to  have  formed  the  floors 
called  by  Pliny  barbarica  or  Mubtegulanea,  and  which 
probably  gave  the  idea  of  mosaics.  .As  these  floors 
were  beaten  down  {pamta)  with  rammers  {fiituea), 
the  word  pmimmtum  became  the  general  name  tor 
a  floor.  The  kind  of  pavement  called  tcalpturatum 
was  first  introduced  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capit> 

1.  (8tit,  tylT.,  I,  v.,  SI.)-*.  (VitniT.,  -a.,  !.>-».  (FUa., 
H.N.,iin,«.)  ^^^ 
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olinus  atter  the  beginning  of  the  third  Punic  war,  but 
became  quite  common  in  Rome  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Cimbric  war.'  Mosaics,  called  by  Pliny 
Htlivtlrota  (XiBdarpura),  though   this  word  has  a 


ti  we  extensive  meaning,  first  came  into  use  in  Sul- 
.a's  time,  who  made  one  in  the  Temple  of  Fortune 
at  Pneneate.*  Mosaic  work  was  afterward  called 
Mtmmm  opus.*    The  floors  of  the  houses  at  Pom- 


original  colours  in  Gell's  Pampeiam,  Sa  «eriM 
plate  xIt.  It  IS  composed  of  very  fine  pietse*  of 
glass,  and  represents  the  choragus,  or  master  of 
the  chorus,  instructing  the  actors  in  their  parts.  A 
still  more  extraordinary  mosaic  painting  was  A» 
covered  in  Pompeii  in  1831 :  it  is  supposed  to  rep 
resent  the  battle  of  Issus.' 

(2.)  The  inner  walls  (parieta)  of  private  rooms 
were  frequently  Uned  with  slal»  of  marble,*  bol 
were  more  usually  covered  by  paintings,  which  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  were  made  upon  the  walk 
themselves.  The  prevalence  of  this  practice  is  at- 
tested not  only  by  Pliny,*  but  also  by  the  circum- 
stance that  even  the  snudl  houses  in  Pompeii  have 
paintings  upon  their  walls.  The  following  woodcut, 
which  represents  the  side  of  a  wall  at  Pompeii,  is 
one  of  the  simplest  but  most  common  kind.  The 
compartments  are  usually  filled  with  figures. 


peii  are  frequently  composed  of  mosaics,  which  are 
Dsaally  formed  of  black  frets  on  a  white  ground,  or 
white  ones  on  a  blark  ground,  though  some  of  them 
are  in  coloured  marbles.  The  materials  of  which 
they  are  generally  formed  are  small  pieces  of  red 
and  white  marble  and  red  tile,  set  in  a  very  fine 
cement,  and  laid  upon  a  deep  bed  of  mortar,  which 
served  as  a  base.  The  three  examples  here  given, 
which  are  taken  from  houses  at  Pompeii,  will  con- 
vey a  general  idea  of  their  form  and  appearance. 


Mosaic  pavements,  however,  have  been  discover- 
ed at  Pompeii,  which  represent  figures  and  scenes 
uf  actual  life,  and  are,  in  reality,  pictures  in  mosaic. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  is  given  in  its 


I  The  general  appearance  of  the  walls  may  be 
seen  from  the  woodcuts  at  p.  462, 518.  Subject*  of 
all  kinds  were  chosen  for  painting  on  the  walls,  at 
i  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  Museo  Borbonico^ 
!  Gell,  Mazois,  &c.*  The  colours  seem  usually  to 
have  been  laid  upon  a  dry  ground,  but  were  som»- 
times  laid  upon  it  wet,  as  in  the  modem  fresc* 
painting  (cdoret  tido  teetorio  indueere*).  The  walla 
also  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  ornamented 
with  raised  figures,  or  a  species  of  bas-relief  (.lyfoi 
in  Uciorio  alrioli  ineludere^),  and  sometimes  with 
mosaics.^ 

(3.)  The  ceilings  seem  originally  to  have  been  leO 
uncovered,  the  beams  which  supported  the  roof  or 
the  upper  story  being  visible.  Afterward  planka 
were  placed  across  these  beams  at  certain  intervals, 
leaving  hpUow  spaces,  called  laeunaria  or  Uquemrim, 
which  were  frequently  covered  with  gold  '.vi  ivoiy, 
and  sometimes  with  paintings.*  Thnre  was  an 
arched  ceiling  in  common  use,  caivy  Camari, 
which  is  described  in  a  separate  articlis. 

(4.)  The  Roman  houses  had  few  wirxidws  {/etuf- 
tra).  The  principal  apartments,  tl<e  -ithum,  peri- 
style, &c.,  were  lightiBd,  as  we  bitve  seen,  from 
above,  and  the  cubicula  and  olhx  fmall  rooms 
generally  derived  their  light  from  them,  and  not 
from  windows  looking  into  the  street.  The  rooms 
only  on  the  upper  story  seem  to  have  been  usually 
lighted  by  windows."  Very  few  houses  in  Pompeii 
have  windows  on  the  ground-floor  opening  into  the 
street,  though  there  is  an  exception  to  thir,  in  the 
house  of  the  tragic  poet,  which  has  six  wi'idows  oa 
the  ground-floor.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  the 
windows  are  not  near  the  ground  as  ij  a  modern 
house,  but  are  six  feet  six  inches  ahr e  the  foot 
pavement,  which  is  raised  one  foot  'rven  inches 
above  the  centre  of  the  street.  Tti  windows  are 
small,  being  hardly  three  feet  by  t  /  r ;  and  at  the 
side  there  is  a  wooden  frame,  in  v It  ,h  the  window 
or  shutter  might  be  moved  bacV'  ••rd  or  forward. 


1.  (Plim.,  H.  N.,  »XTi'    «!.)— a.  (Id.,  xziri.,  M.)— 3.  (Suar- 

■iio.,  Pmod.  Hif.,  t.— Tnball.  PoUio,  Tngint.  Tjrraau.,  M 

ivfncia ,  D*  Civ  Dai,  xri.,  6.) 
6M 


1.  (Mqko  Borbonico,  Tiii.,  t.  30-45.)-  f .  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  zxrri^ 
7.)— S.  (H.  N.,  linr.,  JT.)— 4.  (Com|w  •  Vitnir.,  Tii,  «.>-» 
(Vitnir.,  Tii.,  3.)— «.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  i  .0.)— 7.  (Plim.,  H.  N. 
xzrri.,  (i4.)— 8.  (Hor.,Canii.,  ii.,  18.— riia.,  H.  N^zinii.,  ML 
—San.,  Ep.,  SO.— Snat..  Hn.,  31.)— 9.  .Jut.,  iii.,  ITO  ( 
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Tbe  lower  part  of  the  wait  is  occupied  by  a  row  or 
red  panels  four  feet  and  a  half  high.  The  following 
woodcut  represents  part  of  the  wall,  with  apertures 
for  windows  above  it,  as  it  appears  from  the  street. 
The  tiling  upon  the  wall  is  modem,  and  is  only 
ff*ncd  there  to  preserve  it  from  the  weather. 


The  windows  appear  originally  to  bare  been 
merely  openings  in  the  wall,  closed  by  means  of 
■hntuirs,  which  frequently  bad  two  leaves  (bifora 
femttra^),  whence  Ovid*  says, 

"  Part  adaperta  fiat,  part  altera  clauta  fenestra." 

They  are,  for  this  reason,  said  to  be  joined  when 
Ihey  are  shut.*  Windows  were  also  sometimes 
covered  by  a  kind  of  lattice  or  trellis-work  (clalhri), 
and  sometimes  by  network,  to  prevent  serpents  and 
other  noxious  reptiles  from  getting  in.* 

Afterward,  however,  windows  were  made  of  a 
transparent  stone,  called  lapit  tpecularit  (mica), 
<rhich  was  first  found  in  Hispania  Citerior,  and  af- 
terward in  Cyprus,  Cappadocia,  Sicily,  and  Africa ; 
lut  the  best  came  from  Spain  and  Cappadocia.  It 
was  easily  split  Into  the  thinnest  laminEe,  but  no 
pieces  had  been  discovered,  says  Pliny,  above  five 
net  Ion;.*  Windows  made  of  this  stone  were  called 
Kecularia*  Windows  made  of  glass  {vitrum)  are 
x'^3t  mentioned  by  Lactantios,'  but  the  discoveries 
■t  Pompeii  prove  that  glass  was  used  for  windows 
mder  the  early  emperors,  as  frames  of  glass  and 
windows  have  been  found  in  several  of  the 


<6.)  The  rooms  were  heated  in  winter  in  diflTerent 
ways;  but  the  Romans  had  no  stoves  like  ours. 
The  cubicula,  triclinia,  and  other  rooms,  which  were 
intended  for  winter  use,  were  built  in  that  part  of 
the  house  upon  which  the  sun  shone  most ;  and  in 
the  mild  climate  of  Italy  this  frequently  enabled  them 
to  dispense  with  any  artificial  mode  of  warming  the 
rooms.  Rooms  exposed  to  the  sun  in  this  way 
were  sometimes  called  Iteliocamini.'  Tbe  rooms 
were  sometimes  heated  by  hot  air,  which  was  in- 
troduced by  means  of  pipes  from  a  furnace  below,' 
but  more  frequently  by  portable  furnaces  or  braziers 
ifocvli),  in  which  cosd  or  charcoal  was  burned. 
(  Vid.  woodcuts,  p.  148,  447.)  The  caminut  was  also 
a  kind  of  stove,  in  which  wood  appears  to  have 
been  usually  burned,  and  probably  only  differed  from 
the  foculus  in  being  larger  and  fixed  to  one  place." 
It  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute  among  mod- 
em writers,  whether  the  Romans  had  chimneys  for 
carrying  off  the  smoke.  From  many  passages  in 
ancient  writers,  it  certainly  appears  that  rooms  usu- 
ally had  no  chimneys,  hut  that  the  smoke  escaped 
through  the  windows,  doors,  and  openings  in  the 
fcof ;"  but  chimneys  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
Mtirely  unknown  to  the  ancients,"  as  some  are 


I.  (0»id,  Ep.  «  PoBt.,  m.,  iii.,  5.)— «.  (Amor.,  I.,  t.,  S.)-3. 
fflor.,  Cum.,  ii.,  ».)—«.  (Plant.,  Mil.,  II.,  ir.,  aS.— Varro,  De 
>•  RuM.,  iii.,  7.)— S.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxri.,  43.>— «.  (Son.,  Ep., 
».— Plin.,  Ep.,  ii.,  17.— Mart.,  viii.,  14.)— 7.  (De  Opif.  Dei,  8.) 
-«.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  li ,  17  —Dig.  8,  tit.  S,  a.  17.)— i(.  (Plin.,  Ep., 
t,  17.— Sen.,  Ep.,  90.)— 10.  (Saet.,  VitaJl.,  8.— Hor.,  Sat.,  I., 
r.,81.)— 11.  (Vitrur.,»ii.,3.— Hot.,Lc.— Tom  mi'Vs€,Gr~,Tt-, 
N.  Ml.)-ia.  (BeclerV  OnSlm,  i..  p.  101  > 


said  to  have  been  found  in  the  rains  of  anoleM 
buildings.* 

HYACi'NTHIA  (Toxtveio),  a  great  national  fes- 
tival, celebrated  every  year  at  Amyclse  by  the  Amy. 
clieans  and  Spartans.  The  ancient  writers  who 
mention  this  festival  do  not  agree  in  the  name  of 
the  divinity  in  whose  honour  it  was  held:  soma 
say  that  it  was  the  Amycleean  or  the  Carnean  Apoi> 
k> ;  others,  that  it  was  the  Amyclaean  hero  Hyacin- 
thus ;  a  third  and  more  probable  statement  assign* 
the  festival  to  the  Amyclsan  Apollo  and  Hyacinthua 
together.  This  Amyclsan  Apollo,  however,  with 
whom  Hyacinthus  was  assimilated  in  later  times, 
most  not  be  confounded  with  Apollo,  the  national 
divinity  of  the  Dorians.*  The  festival  was  called 
after  the  youthful  hero  Hyacinthus,  who  evidently 
derived  his  name  from  the  flower  Hyacinth  (the 
emblem  of  death  among  the  ancient  Greeks),  and 
whom  Apollo  accidentally  struck  dead  with  a  quoit 
The  Hyacinthia  lasted  for  three  days,  and  began  on 
the  longest  day  of  the  Spartan  month  Hecatom- 
beus  (the  Attic  Hecatombson'},  at  tbe  time  when 
the  tender  flowers,  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  tbe 
sun,  drooped  their  languid  heads.  On  the  first  and 
last  day  of  the  Hyacinthia  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
the  dead,  and  the  death  of  Hyacinthus  was  la- 
mented. During  these  two  days  nobody  wore  any 
garlands  at  the  repasts,  nor  took  bread,  but  only 
cakes  and  similar  things,  and  no  posans  were  sung 
in  praise  of  Apollo  i  and  when  the  solemn  repasts 
were  over,  everybody  went  home  in  the  greatest 
qniet  and  order.  This  serious  and  melancholy 
character  was  foreign  to  all  the  other  festivals  of 
Apollo.  The  second  day,  however,  was  wholly 
spent  in  public  rejoicings  and  amusements.  Amy- 
cln  was  visited  by  numbers  of  strangers  {vai4yvptt 
i^toXoyof  Kai  iirfi3.ii),  and  boys  played  the  cithan 
or  sang  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute,  and  cob 
ebrated  in  anapaestic  metres  the  praise  of  Apollo^ 
while  others,  in  splendid  attire,  performed  a  horse- 
race in  the  theatre.  This  horserace  is  probably  the 
uyuv  mentioned  by  Strabo.*  After  this  race  there 
followed  a  number  of  choruses  of  youths,  conducted 
by  a  xopoirotof,*  in  which  some  of  their  national 
songs  {hrtx<ipta  vot^/iaTa)  were  sung.  During  the 
songs  of  these  choruses,  dancers  performed  some 
of  tbe  ancient  and  simple  movementi  with  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  flute  and  the  song.  The  Spar- 
tan and  Amyclsan  maidens,  after  this,  riding  in 
chariots  made  of  wicker-work  (xavaffpa),  and  splen- 
didly adorned,  performed  a  beautiful  procession. 
Numerous  sacrifices  were  also  offered  on  this  day, 
and  the  citizens  kept  open  house  for  their  friends 
and  relatives ;  and  even  slaves  were  allowed  to  en- 
joy themselves.*  One  of  the  favourite  meals  on 
this  occasion  was  (^led  coiriV,  and  is  described  by 
Molpis'  as  consisting  of  cake,  bread,  meat,  raw 
herbs,  broth,  figs,  desert,  and  the  seeds  of  lupine. 
Some  ancient  writers,  when  speaking  of  the  Hya- 
cinthia, apply  to  the  whole  festival  such  ( pilhets  as 
can  only  be  used  in  regard  to  the  second  day  ;  foi 
instance,  when  they  call  it  a  merry  or  joyful  scleni' 
nity.  Macrobius'  states  that  the  Araycleeans  wore 
chaplets  of  ivy  at  the  Hyacinthia,  which  can  only 
he  true  if  it  be  understood  of  the  second  day.  Th« 
incorrectness  of  these  writers  is,  however,  in  some 
degree,  excused  by  the  fact  that  the  second  day 
formed  the  principal  part  of  the  festive  season,  aa 
appears  from  the  description  of  Didymus,  and  aa 


1.  (Winckelmann,  Schrift«n  flber  die  Her.-.ulanischen  Ent 
(lecknn»n. — Hirt,  Geachichte  der  Bankunst. — Mazoia,  Lea  Rn 
inea  de  Pompeii,  part  ii.,  Le  Palaia  de  Scaunia.— C^etl,  Pompei* 
ana.— Pompii,  Lond.,  19mo,  1833.— Becker,  Gallui.- SchMi 
der  ad  Vitrar.)— S.  (MQllcr,  Orehom.,  p.  3S7.— Id.,  Dor.,  ii.,  8,  t 
13.) — 3.  (Heaych.,  a.  v.  'E,tcaTou6t6s. — Manao,  Sparta,  iii.,  S,  p, 
»!.)— 4.  (Ti.,  p.  S78.)— S.  dim.,  Ageail.,  ii.,  17.)-fl.  (bidj. 
noa  ap.  ADmb.,  ir.,  p.  19B.)— T.  (ai>.  Allien.,  itr.,  p.  14fl  '— * 
(SMum.,  i,,  18.1 
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Bay  also  be  inferred  from  Xenophon,'  nho  makes 
thepaean  the  principal  part  of  the  Hyacinthia.  The 
great  importance  attached  to  this  festival  by  the 
Amycla>ana  and  Laoednmoniana  is  seen  from  the 
fact  that  the  Amyclteans,  even  when  they  had  ta- 
ken the  field  against  an  enemy,  always  returned 
home  on  the  approach  of  the  season  of  the  Hya- 
einthia,  that  they  might  not  be  obliged  to  neg- 
lect its  celebration,*  and  that  the  Lacedeemonians 
on  one  occasion  concluded  a  truce  of  forty  days 
intb  thv  town  of  Eira,  merely  to  be  able  to  return 
home  and  celebrate  the  national  festival ;'  and  that, 
fa]  a  treaty  witn  Sparta,  B.C.  421,  the  Athenians,  in 
order  to  show  tlMir  good- will  towards  Sparta,  prom- 
ised every  yeai  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the 
Hyacinthia.* 

•HYACINTHl/S  (vd/uvflef),  a  plant.  "  The  vci- 
Kiv0ot  of  the  poets,"  observes  Adams,  "  wonld  seem 
in  some  places  to  be  referable  to  the  Gladiolu*  com- 
munis,  and  in  others  to  the  Delpkiimm  Ajaeis,  or 
Larkspur.  Matthiolua  and  Sprengel  concur  in  hold- 
ing the  vaiitv8o(  of  Bioscorides  to  be  the  Hyacm- 
(Am  Orienldis.  The  '  Vaccinia'  of  Virgil  was  most 
probably  the  Delphinium  ajaeis.  The  ypoKra  iiaxiv- 
Vot  ot  Theocritus  was  no  doubt  the  same."* 

II.  A  precious  stone,  about  which  considerable 
doubt  prevails.  De  Laet  thinks  it  was  some  species 
of  Amethyst.*  Saluasiiis,  on  the  other  hand,  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  our  Ruby,  which  the  Persians 
and  Arabians  still  call  Yacui,  a  name  derived  from 
i&naSot.  "This  name,  however,"  observes  Dr. 
Moore,  "  may  have  been  used  with  as  little  discrim- 
ination aa  that  of  ruby  is  at  present,  to  designate 
several  very  differeiit  minerals,  and  among  them 
may  be  some  that  aru  still  called  Hyacinth ;  as  sev- 
eral varieties  of  zircon,  and  the  Hyacinth  of  Com- 
|)ostelIa,  a  red  ferruginous  quartz.  Jameson  enu- 
merates several  different  minerals  besides  zircon 
U>  which  the  name  Hyacinth  has  be  m  applied ;  and 
be  appears  to  think  that  the  anciet ;  Hyacinth  was 
Bitter  amethyst  or  sapphire."' 

•HYALOEIDES  {vaXoeidjK),  a  precious  stone. 
8ir  J.  Hill  remarks,  that  it  had  been  supposed  to  be 
the  Asteria,  the  Iris,  the  Lapit  tpecularit,  and  the 
Diamond.  All  that  he  can  determine  respecting  it 
is,  that  it  is  the  Aitriot  of  Pliny.    ( Vid.  Astbios.)* 

•HYALUS  (SaXof)  Glass.    ( Vid.  Vitbum.) 

TfBPEQS  rPA*H  {itptu^  ypa^l  Thia  action 
was  the  principal  remedy  prescnbed  by  the  Attic  law 
for  wanton  and  contumelious  injury  to  the  person, 
whether  in  the  nature  of  indecent  (di  akaxpovpyiat) 
or  other  assaults  (Sia  irhrfCn)).  If  the  offence  were 
of  the  former  kind,  it  would  always  be  available 
when  the  sufferer  was  a  minor  of  either  sex  (for 
the  consent  of  the  infant  was  immaterial),  or  when 
an  adult  female  was  forcibly  violated  :  and  this  pro- 
tection was  extended  to  all  conditions  of  life,  wheth- 
er bond  or  free.*  The  legal  representative  ((vpioc), 
however,  of  such  person  might,  if  he  pleased,  con- 
sider the  injury  as  a  private  rather  than  a  public 
wrong,  and  sue  for  i'  images  in  a  civil  action.  ( Vid. 
BIAIQN  AIKH.)  M  ith  respect  to  common  assaults, 
a  prosecution  of  ibis  kind  seems  to  have  been  al- 
lowable only  when  the  object  of  a  wanton  attack 
was  a  free  person,"  as  the  essence  of  the  offence 
lay  in  its  contumely,  and  a  slave  could  incur  no 
degradation  by  receiving  a  blow,  though  the  injury, 
if  slight,  might  entitle  the  master  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  the  battery  (oixta),  or,  if  serious,  for  the 
loss  of  his  services  (vid.  BAABH2  AIKH),  in  a  pri- 

I.  (Zao.,  Hellra.,  ir.,  i,  (>  II. — Compare  Ag«iL,  S,  17.)— S. 
(Xaa.,  HeUen.,  it.,  },  %  II.— Patii.,  iii.,  10, 1)  1.)— 3.  (Puu.,  ir., 
I«,4S.)— 4.  (Thncrd.,  T.,  SS.)— 4.  (U.,  xir.,  318.— Thtocrit.,  Id., 
»^-TheophrMt.,  H.  P.,  ri.,  8.— Dioxwr.,  it.,  08.- Adam,  Ap- 
pnd.,  •.  V.)— 4.  (Adanu,  Append.,  1.  T.)— 7.  (Mi  oi  •'•  Ane.  Miii- 
mUigx.  p.  189.)— 8.  (Aduu,  Append.  ■.  t.)  -•.  (Oanoath.,  o. 
I'eid.,93«,  IS.i— 10.  (ATiitoC,Rhet.,ii.,  M) 
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vate  lawsuit.'  These  two  last-menliuned  amou* 
might  also  be  resorted  to  by  a  free  citizen  wbea 
similarly  outraged  in  bis  own  person,  if  he  were 
more  desirous  of  obtaining  compensation  for  the 
wrong,  than  the  mere  pnnishment  of  the  wrong- 
doer, as  the  penalty  incurred  by  the  defendant  la 
the  public  prosecution  accrued  to  the  state,  and  not 
to  the  plaintiff.  A  fine  also  of  a  thousand  iLrachmc, 
forfeited  by  the  prosecutor  upon  his  relinquisbina 
his  suit  or  failing  to  obtain  the  votes  of  a  fifth  <h 
the  dicasts,  may  have  contributed  to  render  cause* 
of  this  kind  less  frequent,  and  partly  account  foi 
the  circumstance  that  there  are  no  speeches  extant 
upon  this  subject.  If,  however,  the  case  for  the 
prosecution  was  both  strong  and  clear,  the  redress 
afforded  by  the  public  action  was  prompt  and  effi- 
cient. Besides  the  legitimate  protectors  of  women 
and  children,  «ny  Athenian  citizen,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  full  franchise,  might  volunteer  an  ac- 
cusation :  the  declaration  was  laid  before  the  thes 
mothetae,  who,  except  it  were  hindered  by  extraor 
dinary  public  business,  were  bound  not  to  defer  tha 
trial  before  the  Heliaea  beyond  a  month.  The  se- 
verity of  the  sentence  extended  to  confiscation  ur 
death  ;  and  if  the  Isitter  were  awarded,  the  crimi 
nal  was  executed  on  the  same  day :  if  a  fine  were 
imposed  upon  him,  he  was  allowed  but  a  period  of 
eleven  days  for  its  payment,  and  if  the  object  of 
his  assault  were  a  free  person,  he  was  imprisoned 
till  the  claim  of  the  state  was  liquidated.* 

•HYDRARG'YRUS  {vipdpyvpot).  Quicksilver 
is  first  spoken  of  by  Aristotle  and  Theophrastna 
under  the  name  of  fluid  silver  {Hpyvpof  x"^)-  I" 
nature,  however,  as  Dr.  Moore  remarks,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  understood  even  four  cen- 
turies later ;  for  Pliny  distinguishes  between  qnick- 
silver,  "  Argentum  vivum,"  and  the  liquid  silver, 
Hydrargynu,  procured,  by  processes  which  he  de> 
scribes,  from  minium,  or  native  cinnabar. 

HYDRAULA  (W/xrtXw),  an  Organist.  Accord- 
ing to  an  author  quoted  by  Athenteus,*  the  first  or- 
ganist was  Ctesibins  of  Alexandres,  who  lived  about 
B.C.  300.  He  evidently  took  the  idea  of  his  organ 
from  the  Syrinx  or  Pandean  pipes,  a  musical  in- 
strument of  the  highest  antiquity  among  the  Greeks. 
His  object  being  to  employ  a  row  of  pipes  of  great 
size,  and  capable  of  emitting  the  most  powerful  as 
well  as  the  softest  sounds,  he  contrived  the  means 
of  adapting  keys  with  levers  (iyKuvloKot),  and  with 
perforated  sliders  (iruju'jra),  to  open  and  shot  the 
mouths  of  the  pipes  (yXuaaSKopa),  a  supply  of  wind 
being  obtained,  without  intermission,  by  bellows,  ib 
which  the  pressure  of  water  performed  the  same 
part  which  is  fulfilled  in  the  modem  organ  by  a 
weight.  On  this  account,  the  instrument  invented 
by  Ctesibius  was  called  the  water-organ  (MpavXii  ;* 
iipav^iKbv  bpyivov').  Its  pipes  were  partly  of 
bronze  {xaXxeiri  apovpa  ;*  teget  aemz'),  and  partly  of 
reed.  The  number  of  its  stops,  and,  consequently, 
of  its  rows  of  pipes,  varied  from  one  to  eight,*  so 
that  Tertullian'  describes  it  with  reason  as  an  ex- 
ceedingly complicated  instrument.  It  continued  ia 
use  so  late  as  the  ninth  century  of  our  era :  in  the 
year  836,  a  water-organ  was  erected  by  a  Venetiaa 
in  the  church  of  Aqais-granum,  the  modem  Aix-la 
Chapelle." 

The  organ  was  well  adapted  to  gratify  the  Ro- 
man people  in  the  splendid  entertainments  provided 
for  them  by  the  emperors  and  other  opulent  persons. 


I.  (Me!ir,  Att.  Proc.,  SS6.)— S.  (DemoMh-  1.  c— X«sliai^« 
Tim.,  41  >-3.  ;iT.,  7S.— Compnra  Plia;,  H.  N.,  Tii.,  18.)--4. 
(Athen.,  L  c.y-i.  (Hero,  Spirit.— VicmT.,  x.,  I j. — Snlmeita^ 
ad  loc. — Urieber;,  die  Pneum.  Brfindangen  der  Grieohen,  p,  tt« 
61.— Plin.,  U.  N.,  U.,  8.— Cic,  Tuac.,  iii.,  18.)— «.  (Jul.  Imab 
in  Brnnck'a  Anal.,  ii.,  403.)  —  7.  (Claud  ,  Da  IflU.  ThtS 
Cona.,  316.)— 8.(VitnT.,Lc)-«.  (Oe  Aiiima,  14.)— Ml.  ;4«hk 
MQttffter  Kirche  in  Aaclwn,  p.  14J 
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HYFOBOLES  GRAPHE. 


Meni  was  rery  Rurious  about  orgar.6,  hoth  !s  regard 
to  their  musical  efTect  and  their  mechanist!.'  A 
eontomiate  coin  of  this  emperor  in  the  British  Mu- 
I  (see  woodcut)  shows  an  organ  with  a  sprig  of 


taurel  on  one  side,  and  a  man  standing  on  the  other, 
who  may  hare  been  victorious  in  the  exhibitions 
of  the  circus  or  the  amphitheatre.  It  is  probable 
that  these  medals  were  bestowed  upon  such  victors, 
and  that  the  organ  was  impressed  upon  them  on  ac- 
count of  its  introduction  on  such  occasions.*  The 
general  fo/m  of  the  organ  is  also  clearly  exhibited 
in  a  poem  by  Publilius  Optatianus,  describing  the 
instrument,  and  composed  of  verses  so  constructed 
as  to  show  both  the  lower  part  which  contained  the 
bellows,  the  wind-chest  which  lay  upon  it,  and  over 
this,  the  row  i,f  28  pipes.  These  are  represented  by 
26  lines,  which  increase  in  length  each  by  one  let- 
ter, until  the  laist  line  is  twice  as  long  as  the  first.' 

HYDRIAPHOR'IA  (idpta^pia)  was  one  of  the 
services  which  dliens  (jieTotKoi)  residing  at  Athens 
bad  to  perform  tu  the  Athenians  at  the  Panathenea, 
imd  by  which  it  <vas  probably  only  intended  to  im- 
■weas  upon  them  the  recollection  that  they  were 
oere  aliens,  and  not  citizens.  The  hydriaphoria 
jras  performed  only  by  the  wives  of  aliens,*  where- 
as their  daughters  had  on  the  same  occasion  to  per- 
form the  niadt/^pia  (the  carrying  of  parasols)  to 
the  Athecian  maidens,  and  their  husbands  the  ma- 
f^pia  (the  carrying  of  vessels').  It  is  clear,  from 
the  words  of  .i£lian,  that  these  humiliating  services 
were  not  demanded  of  the  aliens  by  the  laws  of  So- 
lon, but  that  they  were  introduced  at  a  later  pe- 
riod.' The  hydriaphoria  was  the  carrying  of  a  ves- 
sel with  water  (vipid'),  which  service  the  married 
alien  women  had  to  perform  to  the  married  part  of 
the  female  citizens  of  Athens,  when  they  wa'Jied  to 
the  Temple  of  Athena  in  the  great  procession  at  the 
Panathensa.* 

♦TAHMA  TI  {t^Ti/ii  n,  nae^TiKSv).  Under  this 
name,  as  Stackhouse  remarks,  Theophrastns  de- 
scribes the  Mimosa  seruitha,  L.,  or  Sensitive  Plant.' 

HYLO'ROI  or  HYLEO'ROI  {vXupol  or  iXvapoi) 
is  explained  by  Hesychius"  as  officers  who  had  the 
superintendence  of  forests  (iXi^v  ^vXdaaov").  Aris- 
totle,** who  divides  all  public  officers  into  three 
classes  (apxat,  imjuXtiToi,  and  vtrtptTot),  reckons 
the  v?Mpol  among  the  ini/ie^tiTol,  and  says  that 
by  some  they  were  called  uypovofioi.  They  seem 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  police  for  the  protection  of 
the  forests,  similar  to  the  German  ^orffer.  But  the 
exact  nature  of  their  office,  or  the  particular  Greek 
States  where  it  existed,  are  unknown. 

♦HYOSCY'AMUS  {voaKva/ioi),  a  poisonous  herb. 
Henbane.    Three  species  are  described  by  Dioscor- 


I,  (SiMtOtt.,  Ner.,  41,  M.)— S.  (HiTemmp,  Ds  Num.  con- 
ioniiatii.)— 3.  (Wanwdurf.  Poet.  Lat.  Min.,  t.  ii.,  ri.  394-413.) 
—4.  (PoUqz,  Onom.,  iii.,  SS.)  — S.  {Tid.  JEUm,  V.  B.,  t!.,  1, 
with  PerizoniaR**  notei.  —  Harpocrat.,  «.  t.  ZKa^Mopot.) — 0. 
(Waehiranth,  Rellra.  Altertb.,  I.,  i.,p.  330,  ftc— Petitu*.  L«g. 
Att.,p.  85.)— 7.  (Ariitopli.,  Ecclei.,  738.)— 8.  (Compire  Mtnr- 
■ni,  nimth«Buea,  e.  tl.)— 9.  (Theophrut.,  H.  P.,  jr.,  3.)— 10. 
(•  T.)— II.  (CoiiKan  SuidM.  •  t.>— 13.  (Polit.,  Ti .  5.) 


jdes,  which  Sprengel  makes  to  be  tlie  Hycttfmmt 

reticulatua,  H.  aureus,  and  H.  albus.     "upon  what 
grounds  he  rejects  the  H.  niger,"  observes  Adams, 
"  as  applying  to  the  first  species,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend.    The  H.  niger  now  grows  wild  in 
Britain ;  but,  considering  the  situations  in  which  it 
is  found,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  was  brought 
thither  by  the  Romans.'" 
HYPEREMEROS.    {Yid.  Ebichtka.) 
HYPERESIA.    (,Yid.  HypiEiTss.) 
HYPEIIETES  (imripeTvc).    This  word  is  derived 
from  ipiaau,  ipirtK,  and,  therefore,  originally  signi- 
fies a  rower  ;  but  in  later  times  the  word  was,  with 
the  exception  of  the  soldiers  or  marines,  applied  to 
the  whole  body  of  persons  who  performed  any  ser- 
vice in  a  vessel.'    In  a  still  wider  sense,  virripir^ 
was  applied  to  any  person  who  acted  as  the  assist 
ant  of  another,  and  performed  manual  labour  for 
hhn,  whether  in  sacred  or  profane  things,'  whence 
the  word  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  witt 
slave.*    Hence,  also,  the  name  iir^peTot  was  some 
times  given  to  those  men  by  whom  the  hoplitse  were 
accompanied  when  they  took  the  field,  and  who  car- 
ried the  Inggage,  the  provisions,  and  the  shield  of 
the  hoplitae.*    The  more  common  name  for  this  ser 
vant  of  the  hoplitse  was  vicnw^opof . 

At  Athens  the  name  irnipir^c,  or  the  abstract 
imipeoia,  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  a  whole 
class  of  officers.  Aristotle'  divides  all  public  offices 
into  three  classes :  ipxai  or  magistracies,  hriftiXtuu 
or  administrations,  and  imriptaiai  or  services.  Now 
all  public  officers  at  Athens,  in  as  far  as  they  were 
the  representatives  of  the  people  or  the  executors  of 
its  wiU,  were  appointed  by  the  people  itself  or  by 
the  senate ;  and  with  the  exception  of  some  sub- 
altern military  officers,  we  never  find  that  one  pub- 
lic officer  was  appointed  by  another.  A  public  offl 
eer,  therefore,  when  he  appointed  another  person  to 
perform  the  lower  or  more  mechanical  parts  of  hii 
office,  could  not  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  a  pnblie 
officer,  but  merely  engaged  him  as  his  servant  (vtnr- 
ptrri^),  and  on  his  own  responsibility.  These  vmf- 
pirat,  therefore,  were  not  public  officers,  properly 
speaking,  but  only  in  as  far  as  they  took  a  part  in 
the  functions  of  such  officers.  The  original  and 
characteristic  difference  between  them  and  real  pub- 
lic officers  was,  that  the  former  received  salaries, 
while  the  latter  had  none.  Among  the  irnipirtu 
were  reckoned  the  loner  classes  of  scribes  (tid. 
ORAMiiATxns),  heralds,  messengers,  the  ministers 
of  the  Eleven,  and  others.  This  class  of  persons, 
as  might  be  supposed,  did  not  enjoy  any  high  de- 
gree of  estimation  at  Athens,*  and  from  Aristotle* 
it  is  clear  that  they  were  not  always  Athenian  citi- 
zens, but  sometimes  slaves. 

•HYPERICUM  {vireptK6v),  a  species  of  Saint 
John's  Wort,  but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining to  what  particular  species  it  belongs.     Sib- 
thoip  prefers  the  H.  crispum;  Sprengel  the  barbatmm, 
Jacqu.' 
HYPEROON.    (F«.  House,  Grbsk,  p.  616.) 
HYPEUTHYMJS  (twrfflovof).    {Vid.  Eothykb., 
TnOBOAHS  rPA*H  {viroSoi^  ypa^ri).     Of  thk 
action  we  learn  fi'om  the  Lex.  Rhet.  that  it  was  one 
of  the  many  institutions  calculated  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  Attic  descent,  and  preferred  against  per- 
sons suspected  of  having  been  supposititious  chil- 
dren.   If  this  fact  was  established  at  the  trial,  tbt 
pretended  citizen  was  reduced  to  slavery,  and  hit 
property  confiscated. 


1.  (DioKor.,  IT.,  89.— Adunl,  Append.,  s.  T.)  — 3.  (Th«nd> 
Ti.,  31,  with  GOllei'i  note.— Demoiui.,  c.  Pdjrd.,  p.  1114, 1314 

*c  — Polyb.,  T.,  109.)  —3.  (PoUni,  Onom.,  iy  1,  16 Id.  ib. 

Tiii.,  10.)— 4.  (Ciitarohn*  ap.  Athen.,  Ti.,  p.  267. — Compare  Pol 
Inx,  Tii.,  8,  S.— Heaych.,  ■.  t.)— S.  (Mckli,  Staatsh.,  i.,  p.  391 
— Xen.,  Cjrrop.,  «.,  I,  31.)  — 6.  (Polit.,  ii.,  S.)  — 7.  (Pollnz 
Onom.,  Ti.,  31.)— 8.  (Polit.,  it.,  IS.)— 9.  (Dioacor.,  iii.,  161 1 
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HYPOCAUSTUM.    (Vid.  Baths,  p.  161.) 

HYPODEMA.    (Va.  Calckos.) 

HYPOGE'UM.    {Vid.  Conditoriom.) 

•HYPOGLOSSON  (inroyXuaaov),  a  plant,  the 
Rittau  kupoglossu/n,  according  to  Matthioloa  and 
Sprengel.' 

HYPOGRAMMATEUS.    (Vid.  Grammateos.) 

•HYPOLA'IS  (wiroWf),  a  bird  mentioned  by  Ar- 
istotle, and  the  name  of  which  Gaza  translates  into 
Latin  by  Curuca.  Gesner  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  it  is  the  Titlark,  or  AiUhus  pratemia,  Bechstein  * 

HYPOMOSIA.  (Vid.  Diaitrtai,  p.  354;  Dicb, 
p  358.) 

HYPORCHE'MA  (ii7tApxniM)v!7a  a  lively  kind  of 
mimic  dance  which  accompanied  the  songs  used  in 
the  worship  of  Apollo,  especially  among  the  Dorians. 
It  was  performed  by  men  and  women.'  A  chorus 
of  singers  at  the  festivals  of  Apollo  asually  danced 
around  the  altar,  while  several  other  persons  were 
appointed  to  accompany  the  action  of  the  song  with 
an  appropriate  mimic  performance  (ivopx^o^ai). 
The  hyporcbema  was  thus  a  lyric  dance,  and  often 
passed  into  the  playful  and  comic,  whence  Athense- 
us*  compares  it  with  the  cordax  of  comedy.  It  had, 
according  to  the  supposition  of  Miiller,  like  all  the 
music  and  poetry  of  the  Dorians,  originated  in 
Crete,  but  was  at  an  early  period  introduced  in  the 
island  of  Delos,  where  it  seems  to  have  continued 
to  be  performed  down  to  the  time  of  Lucian.*  A 
similar  kind  of  dance  was  the  yipavo^,  which  The- 
seus, on  his  return  from  Crete,  was  said  to  have 
performed  in  Delos,  and  which  was  customary  in 
this  island  as  late  as  the  time  of  Plutarch.*  The 
leader  of  this  dance  was  called  ytpavovXubt.''  It 
was  performed  with  blows,  and  with  various  turn- 
ings and  windings  (tv  jivB/ii^  vepieXi^tii  xai  ave^Set{ 
fxovrt),  and  was  said  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Cretan  labyrinth.  When  the  chorus  was 
at  rest,  it  formed  a  semicircle,  with  leaders  at  the 
two  wings.' 

The  poems  or  songs  which  were  accompanied  by 
the  hyporchem  were  likewise  called  hypurchemata. 
The  first  poet  to  whom  such  poems  are  ascribed 
was  Thaletas ;  their  character  must  have  been  in 
accordance  with  the  playfulness  of  the  dance  which 
bore  the  same  name,  and  by  which  they  were  ac- 
companied. The  fragments  of  the  hyporchemata 
of  Pindar  confirm  this  supposition,  for  their  rhythms 
are  peculiarly  light,  and  have  a  very  imitative  and 
graphic  character.*  These  characteristics  must 
have  existed  in  a  much  higher  degree  in  the  hypor- 
chematic  songs  of  Thaletas." 

HYPOTHE'CA.    (Vid.  Pionos.) 

HYPOTHECARIA  ACTIO.    (Vid.  ftoiros.) 

HYPOTIME'SIS.    (Vid.  Ckn»u«.) 

•HYS(«f).    (Fid.  Sas.) 

»HYSSO'PUS  (taauTcoi),  the  Hyssop.  "Consid- 
erable doubts  have  been  entertained,"  says  Adams, 
■■  whether  the  ancient  Hyssop  was  the  same  as  the 
modem.  Sprengel  is  disposed  to  hold  the  Origanum 
Mgyptiacum  as  being  the  iaauTro^  of  the  Greeks. 
However,  Matthiolus,  Cordus,  Fuchsius,  and  most 
of  the  older  authorities,  with  the  exception  of  Bau- 
hin,  refer  it  to  the  H.  officinalit.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  medicinal  powers  of  the  Hyssop,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Hill,  agree  exactly  with  those  of  the 
fffffwTof  as  given  by  Dioscorides.  This  appears  to 
tie  a  strong  presumption  of  their  identity."" 
•HYSTRIX  («ffrp<{),  the  Crested  Porcupine,  or 


Hytlrix  critiala,  T..  The  belief  mitertained  in  bolk 
ancient  and  modem  times,  that  the  Porcupine  darta 
out  its  quills  when  irritated,  would  appear  to  be  foi 
the  most  part  founded  in  mistake  or  imiiginattoa. 
The  troth  of  the  matter  is,  that,  when  frightennd, 
many  of  its  quills  drop  out.  It  is  supposed  to  H 
the  kephod  of  Scripture.* 

I.  J. 

JA'CULUM.    (Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

JA-NITOR.    (Vid.  Janoa,  p.  527.) 

JANUA  (^pa),  a  Door.  Besides  being  appltea 
ble  to  the  doors  of  apartments  in  the  interior  of  a 
house,  which  were  properly  called  ostia,''  this  terra 
more  especially  denoted  the  first  entrance  into  thi 
house,  t.  e.,  the  front  or  street  door,  which  was  als« 
called  anticvm,'  and  in  Greek  ^pa  aiXttoc,  oMtia, 
avTuof,  or  ai^a.*  The  houses  of  the  Romans  cony 
monly  had  a  back  door,  called  posticum,  postica,  oi 
pottieula,*  and  in  Greek  irapaBipa,  dim.  napaSiptm 
Cic«TO*  also  calls  it  paeudothyron,  "  the  false  door,'' 
in  contradistinction  to  janua,  the  front  door ;  and, 
because  it  often  led  into  the  garden  of  the  honse,' 
it  was  called  the  garden- door  (ri/iroio'). 

The  doorway,  when  complete,  consisted  of  foul 
indispensable  parts  ;  the  threshold  or  sill ;  the  liu- 
tel ;  and  the  two  jambs. 

The  threshold  (limeTi,  fitiXit,  obSat)  was  the  ob- 
ject of  superstitious  reverence,  and  it  was  thought 
unfortunate  to  tread  on  it  with  the  left  foot.  On 
this  account,  the  steps  leading  into  a  temple  wero 
of  an  uneven  number,  because  the  worshipper,  aflei 
placing  his  right  foot  on  the  bottom  step,  would  then 
place  the  same  foot  on  the  threshold  also.*  Of  tbia 
an  example  is  presented  in  the  woodcut,  p.  61. 

The  lintel  (jugumentam,'^*  »uper«7ium")  was  alao 
called  iinien,"  and  more  specifically  limen  tupentm, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  sill,  which  was  called  U- 
men  infemm."  Being  designed  to  suppoit  a  super- 
incumbent weight,  it  was  generally  a  single  piece, 
either  of  wood  or  stone.  Hence  those  lintels  which 
still  remain  in  ancient  buildings  astonish  us  by  their 
great  length.  In  large  and  splendid  edifices,  the 
jambs  or  door-posts  (postet,  araOaot)  were  made  to 
converge  towards  the  top,  accordmg  to  certain  rules 
which  are  given  by  Vitreviua."  In  describing  the 
constmction  of  temples,  he  calls  them  antepagmenta, 
the  propriety  of  which  term  may  be  understood  firom 
the  ground-plan  of  the  door  at  p.  215,  where  the 
hinges  are  seen  to  be  behind  the  jambs.  This  plan 
may  also  serve  to  show  what  Theocritus  means  by 
tho  ItoUow  door-posts  {araOim  koVm  'Svpduv").  In 
the  Augustan  age  it  was  fashionable  to  inlay  the 
posts  with  tortoise-shell."  Although  the  jamb  was 
sometimes  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  Untel,  it 
was  made  of  a  single  stone,  even  in  the  largest  edi- 
fices. A  very  striking  effect  was  produced  by  tho 
height  of  these  doorways,  as  well  as  by  their  costly 
decorations,  beautiful  materials,  and  tasteful  proper 
tions. 

The  door  in  the  front  of  a  temple,  as  it  reached 
nearly  to  the  ceiling,  allowed  the  worshippers  ti« 
view  from  without  the  entire  statue  of  the  divinity, 
and  to  observe  the  rites  performed  before  n.  Also, 
the  whole  light  of  the  building  was  commonly  ad-  \ 


L  (DMKor.,  It.,  ISO.— Aduni,  •.  t.)— 2.  (Arirtot.,  H.  A.,  Ti., 
T.— Adam,  Append.,  i.  t.)— 3.  (Athen.,  xir.,  p.  631.)— 4.  (lir., 
p.  6M.)— «.  (Athan.,  i.,  p.  19.- Lucian,  Da  Saltat.,  16.  — Com- 
»«teMill«r,Dor.,  ii.,  8,i  M.)— 6.  (Thci.,  21.)  —  7.  (HeiTch., 
•.  T.)— 8.  (PoUni,  Onom.,  W.,  101.)— S.  (Bflclih,  De  Metr.Pind., 
f.101,  4>i,  and  p.  270.)  — 10.  (Mailer,  Hiat  of  Gr.  Lit.,  i.,  p. 
It,  Ac ,  compare,!  with  r-  IdO.)— 11.  (Dioicoi  iii.,  87.— Aduu, 
^pend.,  a.  v.) 
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1.  (Aiiatot.,  H.  A.,Tiii.,  19.— Oppian,  Cjmg.,  iii..  Ml.  — A4 
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— S.  (Featna,  b.t.— Hot.,  Epiat.,  I.,  t.,  31.— Apnl.,  Met.,  ii.,9.- . 
Plant.,  Moat.,  m.,  iii.,  S7.— Soet.,  Claud  ,  18  )— «,  (FttM.  lUd, 
8.)— r.  (Plant,,  Stich.,  lU.,  i.,  40-44.)-«.  (Hermipp.ap.AlhM. 
XT.,  «.)- 9.  (VitTOT.,  ill.,  4.)— 10.  (Calo,  De  Re  Roat-  14.>-IL 
(VitmT.,  IT.,  fl.)  -12.  (JnT.,  Ti.,  227.)— 13.  (Plant.,  Mne.,  ▼, 
i.,  1.)— 14  (1.  c.)-  ».  (IdjU.,  xxiT,,  IS.)— 1«,  (Vitg,  Ktmt„  ■« 
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«ut>«d  through  the  same  apeitut«.  These  ciremn- 
(tanoes  are  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  wood- 
eut,  showing  the  front  of  a  small  Temple  of  Jupiter, 


"■'^'''1     JOVR-ATITOLTND^ 


taken  from  a  bas-relief  The  term  aiitepagnuntum, 
which  has  been  already  explained,  and  which  was 
applied  to  the  lintel  as  well  as  the  jambs  (arUepag- 
mentum  tupmus*),  implies  that  the  doors  opened  in- 
ward. This  is  clearly  seen  in  the  same  woodcut, 
and  is  found  to  be  the  construction  of  all  ancient 
buildings  at  Pompeii  and  other  places.  In  some  of 
these  buildings,  as,  for  example,  in  that  called  "  the 
house  of  the  tragic  poet,"  even  the  marble  thresh- 
old rises  about  an  inch  higher  than  the  bottom  of 
tfie  door,'  so  that  the  whole  frame  of  the  door  was 
in  every  part  behind  the  door-case.  After  the  time 
of  Hippias,  the  street-doors  were  not  permitted  to 
open  outwardly  at  Athens,*  and  hence  hdouvai 
meant  to  open  the  door  on  coming  in,  and  tniaviL- 
nu6ai  or  iijiehcSaaaBai  to  shut  it  on  going  out.  In 
a  single  instance  only  were  the  doors  allowed  to 
open  outwardly  at  Rome ;  an  exception  was  made 
as  a  special  privilege  in  honour  of  Marcus  Valerius.* 
The  lintel  of  the  oblong  door-case  was,  in  all  large 
and  splendid  buildings,  such  as  the  great  temples, 
surmounted  either  by  an  architrave  and  cornice,  or 
by  a  cornice  only.  As  this  is  not  shown  in  the  bas- 
relief  above  introduced,  an  actual  doorway,  viz., 
that  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules  at  Cora,  is  here 
added.  Above  the  lintel  is  an  architrave,  with  a 
Latin  inscription  upon  it,  and  above  this  a  project- 
ing cornice,  supported  on  each  side  by  a  console, 
which  reaches  to  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the 
tintel.  The  top  of  the  cornice  {corona  summa')  co- 
incided in  height  with  the  tops  of  the  capitals  of  the 
Miomns  of  the  pronaos,  so  that  the  doorway,  with 
its  superstructure,  was  exactly  equal  in  height  to 
the  columns  and  the  Ant.s.  This  superstruction 
waa  the  kyperthyrum  of  Vitruvius,'  and  of  the  Greek 
trchitects  whom  he  followed.  The  next  woodcut 
Aows  one  of  the  two  consoles  which  support  the 
cornice  of  a  beautiful  Ionic  doorway  in  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  Polias  at  Athens.  In  the  inscription  re- 
lating to  the  building  of  that  temple,  which  is  now 
in  the  Elgin  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  the 
object  here  delineated  is  called  oi;  ru  inepBipif. 
Other  Greek  names  for  it,  used  by  Vitruvius,*  are 


I.  (Mon.  Man.,  v.,  iii.,  T»b.  «».)—«.  (VitmT.,  jr.,  »,  1.)— 3. 
(OcU's  Pomptinna,  ad  kt-.,  i.,  p.  .44.) — 4.  (Becker,  ChariUea, 
L,  p.  ISO,  MO.)— S.  (Pint.,  Poplie.— Schneider  in  VittuT.,  ir.,  «, 
D— «.  (VitrBT.  ir..  «.  I  1—7  (1.  c.)— 8.  «t.,  «,  4  ) 


parotu  and  ancon,  literally  a  "  side-ear"  and  "  an 
elbow."  The  use  of  consoles,  or  trusses,  in  this 
situation,  was  characteristic  of  the  Ionic  style  of 
architecture,  being  never  admitted  in  the  Doria 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  Homer,'  Hesiod,'  and  He- 
rodotus* use  the  term  virlpBvpov,  or  its  diminutive 
iiTTcpdvpiov,  to  include  the  lintel.  Upon  some  part 
of  the  hyperthjrrum  there  was  often  an  inscription, 
recording  the  date  and  occasion  of  the  erection,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules  above  repre- 
sented, or  else  merely  expressing  a  moral  senti- 
ment, like  the  celebrated  "  Know  thyself"  upon  the 
temple  at  Delphi. 

lie  door  itself  was  called  forU  or  valva,  and  in 
Greek  aavl{,  K^iaiac,  or  &iptTpov.  These  wotda 
are  commonly  found  in  the  pHral,  because  the  door 
way  of  every  building  of  the  least  importance  con- 
tained two  doors  folding  together,  as  in  all  the  in- 
stances already  referred  to.  When  fnris  is  used  in 
the  singular,  we  may  observe  that  it  denotes  one  ef 
the  folding  doors  only,  as  in  the  phrase /on>  crepuU, 
which  occurs  repeatedly  in  Plautus,  and  describee 
the  creaking  of  a  single  valve,  opened  alone  and 
turning  on  its  pivots.  Even  the  internal  doors  of 
houses  were  bivalve  ;*  hence  we  read  of  "  the  fold- 
ing-doors of  a  bedchamber"  (fores  cubiculi  ;*  aavi- 
dej  ci  ipapvlai  ;*  mJAai  iiir\ar).  But  in  every  case 
each  of  the  two  valves  was  wide  enough  to  allow 
persons  to  pass  through  without  opening  the  other 
valve  also.  Even  each  valve  was  sometimes  dou- 
ble, 80  as  to  fold  like  our  window-shutters  (dupUeet 
complicabiUsque').  The  mode  of  attaching  doors  to 
the  doorway  is  explained  under  the  article  Cardo. 

The  remaining  specimens  of  ancient  doors  are  aU 
of  marble  or  of  bronze ;  those  made  of  wood,  which 
was  by  far  the  most  common  material,  have  pei  idl- 
ed. The  door  of  a  tomb  at  Pompeii'  is  made  of  * 
single  piece  of  marble,  including  the  pivots,  whiA 
were  encased  in  bronze,  and  turned  in  sockets  o> 
the  same  metal.  It  is  3  feet  high,  2  feet  9  incheir 
wide,  4^  inches  thick.  It  is  cut  in  front  to  rcsem 
ble  panels,  and  thus  tn  approach  nearer  to  the  ap 
pearance  of  a  common  wooden  door,  and  it  war 
fastened  by  a  lock,  traces  of  which  remain.  Tlir 
beautifully-wrought  tombs  of  Asia  Minor  (see  p. 
457)  and  other  Eastern  countries  have  stono  doors, 
made  either  to  turn  on  pivots  or  to  slide  sideways 


1.  (Od.,  Tii.,  90.)— 9.  (Scnl.,  S71.)— 3.  (i.,  170.)— 4.  (GellS 
Pompeiaiia,  %i  ler.,  i.,  p.  IM.)— S.  (Suot.,  Octar..  82— Q.  Can., 
T.,  8.)— 6.  (Horn.,  Od..  Iiiii.,  «.)—".  (Soph..  (Bd.  Tjn.,  l*l-l 
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IB  groores.  Doors  of  brome  are  often  meoUoned 
by  ancient  writers.'  The  doors  of  a  supposed  tem- 
ple of  Remus,  still  existing  at  Rome,  and  now  oc- 
cupied as  a  Christian  church,  are  of  this  material. 
Mr.  Donaldsbn*  has  represented  them  as  filling  up 
the  lower  part  of  the  doorway  of  the  temple  at  Co- 
^  as  shown  in  the  last  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
"Tom  him.  The  four  panels  are  surrounded  by  rows 
sf  small  circles,  marking  the  spots  on  which  were 
Sxed  rosettes  or  bosses,  similar  to  those  which  are 
described  and  figured  in  the  article  Bulla,  and 
which  served  both  to  strengthen  and  to  adorn  the 
doors.  The  leaves  of  the  doors  were  sometimes 
overlaid  with  gold,  as  in<  the  Temple  of  Solomon  at 
Jerusalem  .*  at  other  times  they  were  enriched  with 
Ihe  most  exquisite  carving.*  Those  in  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  at  Syracuse  are  said  by  Cicero*  to  have 
exceeded  all  others  in  the  curious  and  beautiful 
workmanship  executed  upon  them  in  gold  and  ivory. 
"It  is  incredible,"  says  he,  "how  many  Greeks 
have  lefl  writings  descriptive  of  the  elegance  of 
these  valves  "  One  of  the  ornaments  was  "  a  most 
beautiful  Gorgon's  head,  with  tresses  of  snakes," 
probably  occupying  the  centre  of  a  panel.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  sculptures  upon  the  valves  themselves, 
the  finest  statues  were  sometimes  placed  beside 
them,  probably  at  the  base  of  the  antepagmenta,  as 
in  the  magnificent  Temple  of  Juno  in  Samos.'  In 
the  fancied  palace  of  Alcinous,'  the  door-case,  which 
was  of  silver,  with  a  threshold  of  bronze,  included 
folding-doors  of  gold  ;  while  dogs,  wrought  in  gold 
and  silver,  guarded  the  approach,  probably  disposed 
like  the  avenue  of  sphinxes  before  an  Egyptian  tem- 
ple. As  luxury  advanced  among  the  Romans, 
metal  took  the  place  of  wood,  even  in  the  doors  of 
the  interior  of  a  house.  Hence  the  qoestor  Sp. 
Carvilius  reproved  Camillus  for  having  his  cham- 
ber doors  covered  with  bronze  {terata  ottia'). 

A  lattice-work  in  to  be  observed  above  the  bronze 
ioors  in  the  last  woodcut,  Mr.  Donaldson  having 
■ntroduted  it  on  the  authority  more  especially  of 
Ihe  Pantheon  at  Rome,  where  the  upper  part  of  the 
doorway  is  filled  with  a  window  such  as  that  here 
represented.  T'truvius'  calls  it  the  hypatrum,  and 
bis  language  impi\&4  ■,is.'\  '-ru  commonly  used  in 
temples. 

The  folding-doors  exhibited  in  the  last  woodcut, 
instead  of  a  rebate  such  as  we  employ,  have  an  up- 
right bronze  pilaster  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
doorway,  so  as  to  cover  the  joining  of  the  valves. 
The  fastenings  of  the  door  {c'.austra ;"  obicet)  com- 
monly consisted  in  a  bolt  (pusulut ;  uavddh)^,  Karo- 
Xtvc,  liXcWpov,  Alt.  KXgdpov")  placea  at  the  base  of 
I'ach  /oris,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  pushed  into  a 
socket  made  in  the  sill  to  receive  it  {miB/t^v^*).  The 
Pompeian  doorways  show  two  holes  corresponding 
to  the  bolts  of  the  two  fores  ;"  and  they  agree  with 
numerous  passages  which  mention  in  the  plural 
number  "  the  bolts,"  or  "  both  the  bolts"  of  a  door." 

The  annexed  woodcut  shows  an  ancient  bolt  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  at  Naples." 

By  night  the  front  door  of  the  bouse  was  farther 
secured  by  means  of  a  wooden  and  sometimes  an 
iron  bar  {sera,  repagula,  /tox^o()  placed  across  it, 
iind  inserted  into  sockets  on  each  side  of  the  door- 
way.'* Hence  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  bar 
(riv  /lox^v  jrapd^peiv)  in  order  to  open  the  door 


1  (Htrod.,  i.,  ng.— Plin.,  n.  N.,  uodT.,  7.)— S.  (CoUtction 
•f  Doorways  from  Aacient  Buililingt,  London,  1833,  pi.  SI.)— 
t.  (I  Kinn,  ti.,  3S-3S.)— «.  (Ovid,  Met.,  yiii.,  705.— Virg.,  Geore., 
Hi.,  ».— Id.,  JBa.,  vi.,  S0-3S.)— S.  (V«rT.,  U.,  It.,  86.)— «.  (Cic, 
»«jT.,  II.,  i.,  S3.)— 7.  (Od.,  vii.,  83-94.)— 8.  (Plin.,  1.  o.)— 9.  (i»., 
I,  l.>— 10.  (Orid,  Amot.,  I.,  Yi.,  17.)— II.  (Soph.,  ffld.  Tvr., 
IMS,  1S87,  1884.)  —  IS.  (Soph,  (Ed.,  Trr.,  IS«1.)  —  13.  (0«11, 
Pompaana,  Sd  asr.,  i.,  p.  167.)— 14.  (Plaat.,  Abl.,  I.,  ii.,  SA.— 
Clira.,  I.,  ii.,  60-70.— Soph.,  U.  cc.— CaUim.  in  ApoU.,  •.)— 13. 
IMoou,  Riimw  da  Pompii,  t.  i.,  purtia.  i,  pi.  Tii.)— 16.  (Faatiu, 
•  T  Adaarara.— Orid,  Amor  ,  i  ,  t,  M-M.) 
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(raerare).^  Even  chamber  doors  were  securea  ut 
the  same  manner*  (cubiculi  obseralu  forilmt') ;  and 
here  also,  in  case  of  need,  the  bar  was  employied  la 
a  farther  security,  in  addition  to  the  two  bolts  (citf- 
6pa  avuntpaivovTec  jtoxKiui*).  To  fasten  the  dooi 
with  the  bolt  was  jataut  paiulum  obdere,  with  the 
b&TJanuam  obserare.*  At  Athens  a  jealous  husband 
sometimes  even  proceeded  to  seal  the  door  of  the 
women's  apartment.*  The  door  of  a  bedchamber 
was  sometimes  covered  with  a  curtain.    (Kid.  Vs- 

LVM.) 

In  the  Odyssey,^  we  find  mention  of  a  contrivance 
for  bolting  or  unbolting  a  door  from  the  outside, 
which  consisted  in  a  leathern  thong  (t/uf)  inserted 
through  a  hole  in  the  door,  and  by  means  of  a  loop^ 
ring,  or  hook  (xXcif,  «%i;'r),  which  was  the  origin 
of  keys,  capable  of  laying  hold  of  the  bolt  so  as  to 
move  it  in  the  manner  required.  The  bolt,  by  the 
progress  of  improvement,  was  transformed  into  a 
lock,  and  the  keys  found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii («u2.  Clivis),  and  those  attached  to  rings,* 
prove  that  among  the  polished  Greeks  and  Romans 
the  art  of  the  locksmith  (KXti6<moi60  approached 
very  nearly  to  its  present  state.' 

The  door  represented  in  the  first  woodcut  to  this 
article  has  a  ring  upon  each  valve,  which  was  used 
to  shut  the  door,  and  therefore  calleid  the  kvunraarijit. 
Herodotus'*  tells  a  story  of  a  captive  who,  having 
escaped  to  a  temple  of  Ceres,  clung  to  the  rings  on 
the  doors  with  both  his  hands.  This  appendage  to 
the  door,  which  was  sometimes  gilt  and  very  hand- 
some, was  also  called,  on  account  of  its  form,  icpi- 
xof  and  Kopuvti,  i.  «.,  a  "  circle"  or  "  crown  ;""  and, 
because  it  was  used  sometimes  as  a  knocker,  it  was 
called  fioKTpov."  The  term  xopai, "  a  crow,""  prob- 
ably denoted  a  knocker  more  nearly  approaching 
the  form  of  that  bird,  or,  perhaps,  of  its  neck  and 
head.  The  lowest  figure  in  the  last  woodcut  shows 
a  richly-ornamented  epispaster  from  the  collectioa 
at  Naples.  That  with  a  lion's  head  is  taken  fisa 
a  bas-relief,  representing  the  doors  of  a  temple,  ■ 
the  collection  at  Inoe-Blundell,  near  LiverpooL  Tht' 
third  figure  is  from  the  Neapolitan  Museum. 

Before  the  door  of  a  palace,  or  of  any  prinM 


1.  (Thaophiaat-  Char.,  18.  — Plutarch,  Palop.,  p.  SIT,  ti. 
Staph.— Plant.,  Cut.,  iii.,  18.— Orid,  Mat.,  r.,  ISO.)— S.  (HaU* 
dor.,  Ti.,  p.  381,  ed.  Comm.) — 3.  (Apul.,  Mat.,  iz.)-— 4.  (Eorip.. 
Great.,  1M«,  1M6.— Id.,  Iph.  AnI.,  34S.— Id.,  Andnm.,  gu.)— 
S.  (Ter.,  Enn.,  iii.,  S,  55.— Id.  ib.,  iv.,  6,  S«.— Id.,  Uaant.,  ii.,  1, 
37.)— 4.  (Arinoph.,  Theim.,  4SS.  —  Menand..  p.  183,  ed.  Maia.) 
—7.  (i.,44a;  ir.,  SOS;  zii.,  6,46-50.)— 8.  (Oorl«,  Daotrliiitk. 
4S,S0S-S09.)— 9.  (AchilL,  Tat.,  ii.,  19.)  —  10.  (tL  SI.)  — 11 
(Horn.,  Od.,  i.,  441.-Id.  ib.,  ni.,  SO.)— IS  (Baqioent.,  •.  t.' 
Xen.,  Hellen.,  Ti.,  4,  t  36.)— 13.  (Branck,  Aa*L,  Sl,  I<&) 
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kooM  of  a  superior  description,  there  was  a  passage 
irading  to  the  door  from  the  public  road,  which  was 
called  vatibulumf  and  npodvpov.*  It  was  provided 
with  seats.*  It  was  sometimes  covered  by  an  arch 
(•ui.  CiiiiERA),  which  was  supported  by  two  pillars,* 
and  sometimes  adorned  with  sculptures.*  Here 
persons  waited  who  came  in  the  morning  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  occupier  of  the  honse.*  In  the 
vestibule  was  placed  the  domestic  altar.  ( Vid.  Asi, 
p.  78.)  The  Athenians  also  planted  a  laurel  in  the 
lame  situation,  beside  a  figure  designed  to  represent 
ApoUo  ;'  and  statues  of  Mercury  woe  still  more 
frequent,*  being  erected  there  on  the  principle  of 
aetting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief* 

The  DoNARiA  offered  to  the  gods  were  suspended 
not  only  from  the  Aktjb,  but  likewise  from  uiC 
door-posts  and  lintels  of  their  temples,**  as  well  as 
of  palaces,  which  in  ancient  times  partook  of  the 
sanctity  of  temples."  Victors  in  the  games  sus- 
pended their  crowns  at  the  door  of  a  temple."  In 
like  manner,  persons  fixed  to  the  jambs  and  lintels 
of  their  own  doors  the  spoils  which  they  had  taken 
in  battle."  Slags'  horns  and  boars'  tusks  were,  on 
the  same  principle,  used  to  decorate  the  doors  of  the 
temples  of  Diana,  and  of  the  private  individuals 
who  had  taken  these  animals  in  the  chase.  Owls 
and  other  nocturnal  birds  were  nailed  upon  the 
doors  as  in  modern  times."  Also  garlands  and 
wreaths  of  flowers  were  suspended  over  the  doors 
of  temples,  in  connexion  with  the  performance  of  re- 
ligious rites  or  the  expression  of  public  thanksgiving, 
being  composed  in  each  case  of  productions  suited 
to  the  particular  divinity  whom  they  were  intended 
to  honour.  In  this  manner  the  corona  tpicea  was 
suspended  in  honour  of  Ceres."  Bay  was  so 
used  in  token  of  victory,  especially  at  Rome,"  where 
it  sometimes  overshadowed  the  Cokona  Civica  on 
the  doors  of  the  imperial  palace"  (Umreatisforilnu^*). 
The  doors  of  private  houses  were  ornamented  in  a 
similar  way,  and  with  different  plants,  according  to 
the  occasion.  More  especially  in  celebration  of  a 
marriage,  either  bay  or  myrtle  was  placed  about 
the  doorof  the  bridegroom."  Catullus,  in  describing 
tn  imaginary  marriage,  supposes  the  whole  vesti- 
hulum  to  have  been  tastefully  overarched  with  the 
blanches  of  trees.**  The  birth  of  a  child  was  also 
announced  by  a  chaplet  upon  the  door,*'  and  a  death 
was  indicate  by  cypresses,  probably  in  pots,  placed 
in  the  vestibulum.**  In  addition  to  trees,  branches, 
garlands,  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  the  Romans  some- 
times displayed  lamps  and  torches  before  the  doors 
of  their  houses  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  grati- 
tude and  joy."  Music,  both  vocal  and  instrument- 
al, was  sometimes  performed  in  the  vestibolom, 
especially  on  occasions  when  it  was  intended  to  do 
honour  to  the  master  of  the  house  or  to  one  of  his 
lamily.** 

It  was  considered  improper  to  enter  a  house  with- 
out giving  notice  to  its  inmates.  This  notice  the 
Spartans  gave  by  shouting ;  the  Athenians  and  all 
Other  nations  by  using  the  knocker  already  descri- 

I,  (Ind.,  Orig.,  XT.,  7.— Plrat.,  Mcnt.,  III.,  ii.,  ISS.— Gall., 
Xli,  *.)—».  (Vitrav.,  Ti.,  7, 5.— Od.,  xriii.,  10-100.— Harod.,  iii., 
U,  lt».y—i.  (Herod.,  ri.,  35.)— 4.  (Serrina  in  Vitg.,  Xn.,  ii., 
tmy—t.  (Virg.,  JEiL.,  Tii.,  181.— Jul,  tIi.,  126.)— fl,  (OeU., 
ir.,  1.)— 7.  (Ariatoph.,  Theim.,  490.- Plant.,  Mere.,  ir.,  1,  11, 
IS.)— 8.  (Thncyd.,  ri.,  87.)- 9.  (Schol.  ad  Ariatoph.,  Plut., 
IISJ.)— 10.  (Vinr.,  JEa.,  iii.,  S87.-Id.  ib.,  t.,  3S0.— Ovid,  Triat., 
JII.,  i.,  »«.— Hot.,  Carm.,  IV.,  iv.,  8.— Id.,  Epial.,  1.,  i.,  5.— Id. 
*.,  I.,  njii.,  M.— Pers.,  Sut.,  vi.,  45.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxiv.,  4.)— 
II.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  ii.,  503.— Id.  ib.,  vii.,  183.)— 12.  (Pmd.,  Nem., 
•.,  5S.)— 13.  (Festus,  s.  V.  Resignare.— Plin.,  II.  N.,  ixiv.,  2.) 
■  ft.  (Pallad.,  Ve  Ro  Rust.,  i.,  35.)— 15.  (Tib.,  I,  i.,  21.— See 
Jo  Virif.,  Ciria,  95-09.)— 16.  (Ovid,  Met.,  i.,5«2.)— 17.  (OviJ, 
•/lat.jiS.,  I,SS-49.-Plin.,H.  N.,  rv.,  39.)— 18.  (Sen.,  Coiuol. 
j6  Polyb.,  ».— Val.  Mai.,  ii.,  8,  7.)— 19.  (Jut.,  vi.,  79,  228.— 
Cjlaud.,  De  Nopt.  linn,  et  Mar.,  208.)- 20.  (Epithal.  Pel.  at 
1iet.,«78-»8.)— 21.  (Jut.,  ii.,  84.)— 22.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  iri., 
».— SerT.  inVir?.,  Xa.,  iii.,  84.)— 23.  (Juv.,  iii.,  92.)— 24, 
,  Neti,  L,  19,20.- Istb..  i..  3  ) 


bed,  bat  more  commonly  by  rapping  with  tbe  knuc* 
les  or  with  a  stick  {xpoietv,  Konreiv*).  In  the  hou- 
ses of  the  rich,  a  porter  (janitor,  euttot,  ^vpopd^ 
was  always  in  attendance  to  open'  the  door.*  Ijt 
was  comfhonly  a  eunuch  or  a  slave,*  and  was  chain- 
ed to  his  post.*  To  assist  him  in  guarding  the  en- 
trance, a  dog  was  universally  kept  near  it,  being 
also  attached  by  a  chain  to  the  wall  ;*  and  in  ra- 
erence  to  this  practice,  the  warning  Cave  Canem, 
tvXaiov  r^  icma,  was  sometimes  written  near  the 
door.  Of  this  a  remarkable  example  occurs  ir  *'  ti.'e 
house  of  the  tragic  poet"  at  Pompeii,  where  it  ^  ic- 
companled  by  the  figure  of  a  fierce  dog,  wrought  in 
mosaic  on  tbe  pavement.*  Instead  of  this  harsh 
admonition,  some  walls  or  pavements  exhibited  the 
more  gracious  SALVE  or  XAIPE.'  The  appropri- 
ate name  for  the  portion  of  the  house  immediately 
behind  the  door  (Svp^tfl),  denotes  that  it  was  a  kind 
of  apartment ;  it  corresponded  to  the  hall  or  lobby 
of  our  houses.  Immediately  adjoining  it,  and  close 
to  the  front  door,  there  was  in  many  houses  a  small 
room  for  the  porter  (eeUo,  or  eelbda  jaitttorir  *  Aii0u 
pttov**). 

'lASIO'NE  (laaiuvji),  a  plant,  which  Cssalpinns 
and  Bauhin  suggest  is  the  Aquilegia  or  Columbina 
Stackhouse  conjectures  that  it  may  be  the  CottvoU 
vuhii  tepium,  but  Adams  doubts  the  authority  on 
which  he  founds  this  opinion." 

*IASPACHA'TES  (laairaxdr^t),  the  Jasper-ag- 
ate of  modem  mineralogists,  a  stone  in  which  jas- 
per is  associated  with  agate.    {Vid.  Acdatss.)** 

*IASPIS  (laoTTtf),  Jasper,  the  latpit  of  Werner, 
Quartz  Jaspe  of  Haiiy,  and  Jasper  of  Jameson 
laspis,  says  Pliny,  is  green,  and  often  translucent : 
"  What  we  call  Jasper,"  observes  Dr.  Moore, "  is  of 
almost  every  colour,  and  is  opaque.  But  still  the 
ancient  laspis  may  have  comprehended  certain  va- 
rieties of  green  jasper ;  and  since  agate  and  jasper 
are  closely  connected,  and  pass  into  each  other,  it 
is  probable  that  there  were  varieties  of  agate  also 
classed  under  the  same  head.  Jameson  may  say 
with  truth  that  we  are  ignorant  of  tbe  particular 
stone  denominated  jasper  by  the  ancients,  for  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  one  stone  to  which  the  description 
of  jasper  could  be  applied ;  but  in  this  case,  as  in 
others,  it  is  evident  that  several  different  minerals 
were  comprehended  under  a  single  name."  "  The 
Jasper,"  says  Sir  John  Hill,  "is  a  semi-pellucid 
stone ;  it  is  much  of  the  same  grain  and  texture 
with  the  agates,  but  not  so  hard,  nor  capable  of  so 
elegant  a  polish,  nor  does  it  approach  so  near  to  trans- 
parency. Its  general  colour  is  green,  but  it  is  spot- 
ted or  clouded  with  several  others,  as  yellow,  blue, 
brown,  red,  and  white.  The  Heliotrope,  or  common 
Bloodstone,  is  of  this  kind,  and  very  little,  if  at  all, 
different  from  the  Oriental  Jasper."" 

lATRALIPTA,  lATRALIPTES,  or  lATROA- 
LIPTTS  ('lorpaif inr^f),  the  name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  a  physician  who  paid  particular  attention 
to  that  part  of  medical  science  called  latraliptice. 
The  name  is  compounded  of  larpog  and  aXn'^u,  and 
signifies  literally  a  physician  that  cures  by  anointing. 
According  to  Pliny,"  they  were  at  first  only  the 
slaves  of  physicians,  but  afterward  rose  to  the  rank 
of  physicians  themselves,  and  were,  therefore,  su- 
perior to  the  aliptae.    {Yid.  htArtx.)    The  word 


1.  (Becker.  ChariUaa,  Y.  i.,  p.  130-234.— Plato,  l>TOtag~  p.  ISl, 
1S9,  ed  BeMcer.)— 2.  (Tibntl.,  I.,  i.,  M.)— 3.  (Plato,  1.  e.)—«. 
(Orid,  Amor.,  i.,  0.— Sneton.,  De  Clar.  Rhet.,  3.)— S.  (Theoorit., 
XT.,  43. — Apollod.,  an.  Athen.,  i.,  4.— Ariatoph.,  Theam.,  4St.  - 
Id.,  Lyaiat.,  1217.— TibnU.,  II.,  it,,  89-38.)— 8.  (Gell'a  Poma., 
Sd  aer.,  i.,  p.  142,  143.)— 7.  (Plato,  Charm.,  p.  94,  ed.  HeindorS  ) 
—8.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  Tjrr.,  1242  —Id.,  Electr.,  318.)— 9.  (Snoton., 
Vitell.,  18.- Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  13.)— 10.  (Polloz,  Onom. 
i.,  77.)— 11.  (TheopWat.,  H.  P  ,  i.,  11.— Id.,  C.  P.,  ii.  18.-  Al 
ama.  Append.,  a.  t.) — 12.  (Moore'a  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  178  )  —  II 
(Moote'a  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  163.  &c.)— 14.  (H.  N.,  xzix ,  t  > 
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Mean  in  Puulna  ^Ggmeta,*  Celsus,*  and  other  med- 
ioal  writers. 

lATRALIPTICE  ClaTpaXetimi^)  was  that  part 
of  the  art  and  science  of  medicine  which  had  for  its 
object  the  preservation  or  restoration  of^ealth  by 
gjnunastics  and  different  kinds  of  bodily  exercises, 
including  unctions  and  frictions.  It  was,  according 
to  Pliny,'  first  practised  by  Prodicus.  (FtVi.  Gym- 
KASIDH,  p.  4S4.) 

lATROS.    (Vid.  Mbdicos.) 

lATROSOPHISTA  {'lariioaofunvi:),  an  ancient 
medical  title,  signifying  apparency  (according  to  Da 
Cange*)  one  who  both  taught  medicine  and  also 
practised  it  himself;  as  the  ancients  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  ^liaaKaTjuai  and  Ipyarii,  the  art 
and  the  science  of  medicine,  the  theory  and  the 
practice.*  Eunapins  Sardianus'  calls  them  iit/axii- 
fiivovf  Xeyeiv  re  xai  notelv  ioTpiK^v.  The  word  is 
somewhat  varied  in  different  authors.  Socrates' 
calls  Adamantius  larptKiiv  X6yuv  ao^iar^c-  Steplia- 
DUS  Byzantinus*  mentions  ruv  larpOv  ao^iarii^: 
CaUisthenes  (quoted  in  Du  Cange),  iarpdc  ao^urnK  '■ 
and  Theophanes*  ao^icrij^  rij^  larpiKfJi  iiriar^mi. 
Several  ancient  physicians  are  called  by  this  title, 
e.  g.,  Magnes,"  Cassius,  the  author  of  "  Qucstiones 
Medics  et  Naturales,"  and  others. 

*IBE'RIS  (lS>ipi(),  a  species  of  Pepperwort,  now 
called  Lepidium  Iberu.  The  chapter  of  Dioscorides 
on  the  Ibcrit  is  most  probably  spurious." 

*IB1S  {lii(\  the  Ibis,  a  bird  held  sacred  by  the 
Egyptians.  Two  species  of  it  are  described  by  He- 
rodotus and  Aristotle,  but  there  has  been  considera- 
ble difficulty  in  identifying  these  two.  "  Dr.  Trail 
informs  me,"  says  Adams,  "  that,  having  compared 
the  skeletons  of  the  mummy- bird  and  of  the  Ibi» 
itUgiota,  he  found  them  identical.  It  is  the  Tan- 
talus Xtkiopicut  ai  Latham.  The  other  Ibis  of  He- 
todotos  would  appear  to  be  the  stork.""  The  Ibis 
U  as  large  as  a  hen,  with  white  plumage,  except 
the  end  of  the  wing-quills,  which  are  black.  The 
tost  wing-coverts  have  elongated  and  slender  barbs. 
Of  a  black  <x)lour,  with  violet  reflections,  and  thus 
iwver  the  end  of  the  wing  and  tail.  The  bill  and 
feet  are  black,  as  well  as  the  naked  part  of  the  head 
and  neck.  In  the  young  subject,  however,  this 
part  is  covered,  at  least  on  its.  upper  face,  with 
small  blackish  piames.  "  It  is  only  since  the  publi- 
cation of  Bruce's  Travels,"  observes  Griffith,  "  that 
positive  notions  have  been  gained  respecting  the 
genus  to  which  we  would  refer  the  bird  which  was 
so  venerated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  which 
they  used  to  embalm  after  its  death.  The  Ibis  of 
Peiault  and  Buffun  has  since  been  recognised  for  a 
tantalus;  that  of  Hasselquist  for  a  heron,  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  ox-bird  of  Shaw ;  and  that  of  Mail- 
let  {Pharaoh's  chUken ;  Rachautah  of  the  Arabs)  for 
a  vulture,  VxUtur  Pennopterus,  L.  But  Bruce  found 
in  Lower  iGthiopia  a  bird  which  is  there  named 
Abott-hannes  (Father  John),  and,  on  comparing  it 
with  the  embalmed  individuals,  iie  recognised  it  to 
be  the  true  black  and  white  Ibis,  with  reflections  on 
several  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  same  as  the  Men- 
gel  or  Abcn-mengel  (Father  of  the  Sickle)  of  the 
Arabs.  This  fact  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  M. 
Cuvier,  by  an  examination  of  mummies  brought 
from  Egypt  by  Colonel  Grobert  and  M.  Geoflroy, 
and  from  other  mummies  by  M.  Savigny,  who  also 
found  in  Egypt  the  very  bird  itself,  and  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  it  in  the  Uving  state.  M. 
Cuvier's  memoir  on  the  subject  was  first  inserted 


1.  (De  Ra  Med.,  ui.,  47.)  — S.  (D«  Modic,  i.,  1.)  —3.  (H.  N., 
<!<..  S.)  — 4.  (OloM.  Hgd.  et  Inf.  Gnecit.)— 5.  (Dlmucio*  in 
Tits  Udiiti.)  — 0.  (De  Vit.  PhUoeoph.  et  SophUt.,  p.  IA8,  ed. 
Aatwm,  ISW.)— 7.  (Hist.  Eodei.,  rii.,  13.)— 8.  (i.  r.  ria.)—». 
(lb.)  — 10.  (TtMOph.  Protoepelh.,  "Do  Uriuie.")  — 11.  (Pmul. 
MgiA.,  iii.,  77 —  Adanu.  Append.,  •.  r.)  — 13.  (Arittat.,  H.  A., 
Ic,  19.— -Aduu,  Apnend.,  ».  t.) 
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in  the  Annals  of  the  French  Museum  ;  and  in  tM 
■Ossemens  Fossiles,'  M.  Savigny  has  published  • 
natural  and  mythological  histoiy  of  the  same  bird 
M.  Cuvier  having  found  in  the  mummy  of  an  Ibis 
the  undigested  remains  of  the  skin  ecd  scales  ol 
serpents,  concluded  that  these  birds  in  reality  fed 
upon  those  reptiles.  M.  Savigny  having  nevet 
found  any  in  the  stomach  of  such  individuals  of  tba 
present  time  as  he  dissected,  came  to  a  contrary 
conclusion,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  aobstantia- 
ted  by  the  natural  habits  and  organization  of  the 
Ibis,  confirmed  by  analogy,  and  &rther  corroborated 
by  the  testimony  of  the  modem  Egyptians.  He 
does  not,  indeed,  attempt  to  deny  the  fact  stated  by 
the  baron,  but  be  observes  that  it  is  an  isolated  one, 
and  that  the  learned  professor  does  not  specify  the 
exact  position  of  the  debris  of  serpents  of  which  he 
speaks.  M.  Savigny  adds,  first,  that,  according  to 
Herodotus,  before  the  Egyptians  proceeded  to  em- 
balm an  Ibis,  they  removed  the  intestines,  wbick 
were  reputed  to  be  exoeasivdy  long ;  secondly,  tha--. 
he  has  himself  found  in  the  interior  of  one  of  tbesii 
mummies  no  remains  of  viscera  and  soft  parts,  but 
a  multitude  of  the  larve  or  nymphs  of  insects  of 
different  species ;  thirdly,  that,  moreover,  certain 
species  of  serpents  were  reckoned  among  the  sacred 
animals,  and  that  mummies  of  such  serpents  have 
been  discovered  in  the  grottoes  of  Thebes ;  fourthly, 
that  many  of  the  mummies  of  the  Ibis,  which  wero 
taken  from  the  repositories  in  the  plains  of  Saccara, 
contained,  under  a  general  envelope,  aggregations 
of  different  animals,  whose  debris  alone  were  col 
lected.  We  may  remark,  also,  that  the  remains  of 
serpents  mentioned  by  M.  Cuvier  were  not  yet  di- 
gested, which  would  naturally  be  the  case  under 
the  supposition  that  they  had  not  even  been  intro- 
duced into  the  alimentary  canal. 

"  When  we  consider  the  assertions  of  Herodotus 
respecting  the  supposed  service  rendered  to  Egypt 
by  these  birds,  in  deUvering  it  from  serpents,  we 
shall  find  that  the  chief  stress  >s  laid  upon  their  an- 
tipathy for  these  reptiles,  which  they  were  said  to 
combat  and  destroy ;  but  their  organization  seems  but 
little  calculated  to  enable  them  to  succeed  in  enter- 
prises of  this  kind.  Besides,  the  animals  which  are 
wont  to  rid  us  of  pemicioas  species,  do  so,  not  from 
a  hatred  and  antipathy  which  they  bear  to  such 
species,  but  rather  from  the  pleasure  which  they 
experience  in  devouring  and  feasting  on  them. 
This,  assuredly,  is  a  distinction  of  some  weight 
It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  food  of  animals 
is  always  the  same,  except  in  cases  of  dearth,  which 
dearth  is  never  wantonly  created  by  the  animals 
themselves.  If  serpents  of  any  kind  were  the  nat- 
ural aliment  of  the  Ibis,  instead  of  preventing  them 
from  penetrating  into  the  country  where  these  birds 
were  destined  to  pass  a  portion  of  the  year,  the  lat- 
ter would  rather  follow  them  into  the  places  of  theii 
retreat.  If  we  add  to  these  considerations  the  rec- 
ollection that  sandy  countries  are  the  suitable  hab- 
itats of  serpents,  while  hiiiD>d  situations  are  bes) 
adapted  to  the  Ibis,  we  shall  find  fresh  cause  to  re- 
ject the  opinion  of  Herodotus  as  fabulous.  It  could 
not,  indeed,  have  been  received  with  any  great  de- 
gree of  confidence  by  his  countrymen,  since  the  first 
naturalist  of  Greece  has  passed  over  in  silence  thk 
antipathy  of  the  Ibis  to  the  serpent,  and  their  sup- 
posed combats.  If  Herodotus,  who  tells  us  that  be 
had  himself  seen,  on  the  confines  of  Arabia,M)d  at 
the  place  where  the  mountains  open  on  thept^ps 
of  Egypt,  the  fields  covered  with  an  incredible  nu 
ber  of  accumulated  bones,  and  instances  these  bony 
as  the  remains  of  reptiles  destroyed  by  the  Ibis,  w  hc\ 
they  were  on  the  point  oi  entering  Egypt,  it 
merely  a  simple  opinion  which  he  gives  npoi  a  faij 
which  could  not  have  oririnatml.from  my 
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Theso  immense  debris  or  fishes  and  other 
verteU-ated  animals,  which  in  the  course  of  time 
hare  been  heaped  up  in  some  narrow  place,  afler- 
nrard  abandoned  by  the  waters,  cannot  possibly  ad- 
mit or  such  an  explication  or  their  origin,  which  is 
truly  ludicrous,  and  could  only  have  been  adopted 
by  this  author  in  consequence  of  the  excessive 
credulity  with  which  he  was  prone  to  swallow  pop- 
alar  report.  Such  masses,  moreover,  would  not 
have  been  preserved  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
bad  they  consisted  merely  of  the  small  bones  of 
reptiles,  incapable  of  making  resistance  against  the 
attacks  of  birds  so  weak  as  the  Ibis. 

"  We  most,  then,  look  for  other  reasons  than  the 
destroction  of  serpents  for  the  veneration  paid  to 
the  Ibis  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  admitted  it 
even  into  their  temples,  and  prohibited  the  killing 
of  it  under  pain  of  death.  In  a  country  where  the 
people,  very  ignorant,  were  governed  only  by  su- 
perstitious ideas,  it  was  natural  that  fictions  should 
have  been  imagined  to  express  with  energy  the 
happy  influences  of  that  phenomenon  which  every 
year  attracts  the  Ibis  into  Egypt,  and  retains  it 
there.  Its  constant  presence  at  the  epoch  of  that 
inundation  which  annually  triumphs  over  all  the 
sources  of  decay,  and  assures  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  must  have  appeared  to  the  priests,  and  to  those 
at  the  head  of  government,  admirably  calculated  to 
make  a  lively  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people, 
to'lead  them  to  suppose  supernatural  and  secret  re- 
lations between  the  movements  of  the  Nile  and  the 
sojourn  of  tiiese  inoflensive  birds,  and  to  consider 
the  latter  as  the  cause  of  effects  exclusively  owing 
to  the  overflow  of  the  river.'"  "The  Ibis  was 
sacred  to  Thoth,  who  was  fabulously  reported  to 
have  eluded  the  pursuit  of  Typhon  under  the  form 
of  this  bird.  It  was  greatly  revered  in  every  part 
of  Egypt ;  and  at  Hermupolis,  the  city  of  Thoth,  it 
was  worshipped  with  peculiar  honours,  as  the  em- 
Idem  of  the  deity  of  the  place.  Its  Egyptian  name 
was  /fi*,  from  which  Champollion  supposes  the 
town  of  NiHt  to  have  been  called,  being  a  corrup- 
tion of  Ma-n-hip  or  'n-hip,  'the  place  of  the  Ibis.' 
Such  was  the  veneration  felt  by  the  Egyptians  for 
the  Ibis,  that  to  have  killed  one  of  them,  even  in- 
voluntarily, subjected  the  offender  to  the  p^in  of 
death.  So  pure,  in  fact,  did  they  consider  it,  that 
those  priests  who  were  most  scrupulous  in  the  per- 
formance uf  their  sacred  rites,  fetched  the  water 
they  used  in  their  purifications  from  some  place 
where  the  Ibis  had  been  seen  to  drink ;  it  being 
eboerved  of  that  bird  that  it  never  goes  near  any 
anwholesome  and  corrupted  water.  Plutarch  and 
Cicero  pretend,  that  the  use  which  the  Ibis  made 
of  its  bill  taught  mankind  an  important  secret  in 
medical  treatment ;  but  the  bill  of  the  bird  is  not  a 
tube,  and  the  K^v^ofuvtiv  v^'  im-riji  is  a  mistake. 
The  form  of  the  Ibis,  when  crouched  in  a  sitting 
position,  with  its  head  under  its  feathers,  or  when 
in  a  mummied  state,  was  supposed  to  resemble  the 
human  heart ;  the  space  between  its  legs,  when 
parted  asunder  as  it  walks,  was  observed  to  make 
an  equilateral  triangle ;  and  numerous  fanciful  pe- 
culiarities were  discovered  in  this  revered  emblem 
of  Thoth  "• 

•ICHNEUMON  {ixptiitov),  a  well-knova  quad- 
ruped of  the  Weasel  kind,  the  Viverra  Ichneumon  of 
nataralists.  It  has  been  long  famous  in  Egypt, 
where  it  goes  by  the  name  of  Pharaoh's  Rat.  •'  If, 
in  the  mythological  system  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians," observes  Lieut.  Col.  Smith,  "the  various 
bring  neings  which  people  the  surface  of  the  earth 
were  each  entitled  to  particular  reverence  on  ac- 
count of  the  influence  which  they  exercise  over  the 
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economy  of  nature,  and  the  part  which  tbey  oni 

tribute  to  the  general  harmony  of  the  universe,  th( 
Ichneumon  unquestionably  possessed  more  claims 
than  any  other  animal  to  the  homage  of  that  singu- 
lar people.  It  presented  a  lively  image  of  a  benefi- 
cent power  perpetually  engaged  in  the  destruction 
of  those  noisome  and  dangerous  reptiles  which 
propagate  with  such  terrible  rapidity  in  hot  and 
humid  climates.  The  Ichneumon  is  led  by  its  in- 
stinct, and  obviously  destined  by  its  peculiar  powers, 
to  the  destruction  of  animals  of  this  kind.  Not 
that  it  dares  to  attack  crocodiles,  serpents,  and  the 
larger  animals  of  the  lizard  tribe,  by  open  force,  or 
when  these  creatures  have  arrived  at  their  complete 
development.  It  is  by  feeding  on  their  eggs  that  the 
Ichneumon  reduces  the  number  of  these  intolerable 
pests.  The  Ichneumon,  from  its  diminutive  size 
and  timid  disposition,  has  neither  the  power  to 
overcome  nor  the  courage  to  attack  such  formidable 
adversaries.  Nor  is  it  an  animal  of  the  most  deci- 
dedly carnivorous  appetite.  Urged  by  its  instinct 
of  destruction,  and  guided,  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
utmost  prudence,  it  may  be  seen,  at  the  close  of  day, 
gliding  through  the  ridges  and  inequalities  of  the 
soil,  fixing  Its  attention  on  everything  that  strikes 
its  senses,  with  the  view  of  evading  danger  or  dis- 
covering prey.  If  chance  favours  its  researches,  it 
never  limits  itself  to  the  momentary  gratification  of 
its  appetite :  it  destroys  every  living  thing  within 
its  reach  which  is  too  feeble  to  offer  it  any  effectual 
resistance.  It  particularly  seeks  after  eggs,  of 
which  it  is  extremely  fond,  and  through  this  taste  it 
proves  the  means  of  destruction  to  so  many  croco- 
diles. That  it  enters  the  mouth  of  this  anima.' 
when  asleep,  as  Diudorus  gravely  informs  us,  and, 
gliding  down  its  throat,  gnaws  through  its  stom- 
ach, is  as  much  true  as  that  it  attacks  it  when 
awake.  This  is  either  a  &ble  which  never  had 
any  foundation,  or,  like  many  other  marvels,  it  has 
ceased  in  our  unbelieving  and  less  favoured  era. — 
The  colour  of  the  Ichneumon  is  a  deep  browi,. 
picked  out  with  dirty  white.  The  tail  is  termina- 
ted by  a  tuft  of  hairs  entirely  brown.  The  Ichneu- 
mon is  about  two  feet  seven  inches  in  length, 
measuring  from  the  end  of  the  tail  to  the  tip  of  the 
nose,  the  tail  itself  being  one  foot  four  inches.  The 
mean  stature  of  the  animal  is  about  eight  inches.'" 
The  Ichneumon  was  particularly  worshipped  by  the 
Heracleopolites,  who  lived  in  a  nome  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
entrance  to  the  modern  district  of  Fayoom.  This 
nome  of  Heracleopolis,  and  the  vicinity  of  Cairo, 
still  continue,  according  to  Wilkinson,  to  be  the 
chief  resort  of  the  animal  in  question  ;  "  and  it  is 
sometimes  tamed  and  kept  by  the  modem,  as  it  was 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  to  protect  their  houses 
from  rats.  But,  from  its  great  predilection  for  eggs 
and  poultry,  they  generally  find  that  the  injury  it 
does  far  outbalances  the  good  derived  from  its  ser- 
vices as  a  substitute  for  the  cat.  Herodotus  says 
little  respecting  the  Ichneumon,  except  that  it  re 
ceived  the  same  honours  of  sepulture  as  the  domes- 
tic animals.  But  .£lian  tells  us  that  it  destroyed 
the  eggs  of  the  asp,  and  fought  against  that  poison- 
ous reptile.  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  .£lian  relate  the 
manner  in  which  it  attacked  the  asp,  and  was  pro- 
tected iVom  the  eflect  of  its  poisonous  bite.  .£liaii 
says  it  euvered  itself  with  a  coat  of  mud,  which 
rendered  its  body  proof  against  the  fangs  of  its 
enemy ;  or,  if  no  mud  was  near,  it  wetted  its  body 
with  water,  and  rolled  itself  in  the  sand.  Its  nose, 
which  alone  remained  exposed,  was  then  enveloped 
in  several  folds  of  its  tail,  and  it  thus  commenced 
the  attack.  If  bitten,  its  death  was  inevitable ;  but 
all  the  efforts  of  the  asp  were  nnavailable  against  its 
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^tiboial  coat  of  mail,  and  the  Ichneumon,  attacking 
It  on  a  sudden,  seized  it  by  the  throat,  and  immedi- 
ately killed  it.  Thus  much  for  the  ancient  story. 
Modem  experience,  on  the  other  hand,  proves  that, 
without  having  recourse  to  a  cuirass  of  mud,  the 
Ichneumon  fearlessly  attacks  snakes,  and,  the  mo- 
ment it  perceives  them  raise  their  head  from  the 
ground,  it  seizes  them  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
w'th  a  single  bite  lays  them  deud  before  it.'" 

•  rCTIS  (I(tTif ).      (  Vid.  MUSTKLA.) 

IDUS.     (Vid.  Calkndah,  Roman.) 

liJNOMI'NIA.     (Vid.  Infamia.) 

1MPER.VT0U     (Vid.  Impkbiub.) 

IMPE'RIUM.  Gains,*  when  making  a  division 
uf  judicia  into  those  que  legitime  jure  consistunt 
and  those  quse  imperiu  continentur,  observes  that 
the  latter  are  so  called  because  they  continue  in 
force  during  the  imperium  of  him  who  has  granted 
them.  This  division  of  judicia  had  merely  reference 
to  the  time  within  which  a  judicium  must  be  prose- 
cuted, and  to  the  juiisdictio  of  him  who  had  granted 
thorn.  Legitima  judicia  were  those  which  were 
prosecuted  in  Rome  or  within  the  first  miliarium, 
between  Roman  citizens,  and  before  a  single  judex. 
By  a  lex  Julia  judiciaria,  such  judicia  expired  un- 
less they  were  concluded  within  a  year  and  six 
months.  All  other  judicia  were  said  imperio  con- 
t'neri,  whether  conducted  within  the  above  limits 
before  recuperatores  or  before  a  single  judex,  when 
either  ths  judex  or  one  of  the  litigant  parties  was  a 
pcregrinus,  or  when  conducted  beyond  the  first  mil- 
iarium either  between  Roman  citizens  or  peregrini. 
From  lliis  passage  it  follows  that  there  were  judi- 
cia quae  imperiu  cuntinebantur,  which  were  granted 
in  Rome,  which  is  made  clearer  by  what  follows. 
There  was  a  distinction  between  a  judicium  ex 
ege,  that  is,  a  judicium  founded  upon  a  particular 
ex,  and  a  judicium  legitimum ;  fur  instance,  if  a 
man  sued  in  the  provinces  under  a  lex,  the  Aquilia, 
fur  example,  the  judicium  was  not  legitimum,  but 
was  said  imperio  contineri,  that  is,  the  imperium  of 
the  preses  or  proconsul  who  gave  the  judicium. 
The  same  was  the  case  if  a  man  sued  at  Rome  ex 
lege,  and  the  judicium  was  before  recuperatores,  or 
there  was  a  peregrinus  concerned.  If  a  man  sued 
under  the  praetor's  edict,  and,  consequently,  not  ex 
lege,  and  a  judicium  was  granted  in  Rome,  and  the 
same  was  before  one  judex,  and  no  foreigner  was 
concerned,  it  was  legitimum.  The  judicia  leg<tima 
are  mentioned  by  Cicero ;'  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
doubted  if  he  uses  the  term  in  the  sense  in  which 
Gaius  does.  It  follows,  then,  that  in  the  time  of 
Galus,  so  long  as  a  man  had  jurisdictio,  so  long  was 
he  said  to  have  imperium.  Imperium  is  defined  by 
Ulpian*  to  be  either  merum  or  mixtum.  To  have 
the  merum  imperium  is  to  have  "gUuUi  potetlatem 
ad  animadvtrtendum  in  faeinorotot  komina,"  that 
is,  "  mixlum  imperium  cui  etiam  jurisdictio  inest." 
It  appears,  then,  that  there  was  an  imperium  which 
was  incident  to  jurisdictio ;  but  the  merum  or  pure 
imperium  was  conferred  by  a  lex.*  The  mixtum 
imperium  was  nothing  more  than  the  power  neees- 
MTy  for  giving  eflect  to  the  jurisdictio.  There 
might,  therefore,  he  imperium  without  jurisdictio, 
but  there  could  be  no  jurisdictio  without  impeiium. 

Imperium  is  defined  by  Cicero'  to  be  that  "  tine 
j*o  Tu  militaris  adminislrari,  teneri  excrciCut,  bellum 
gtri  non  potest."  As  opposed  to  potestas,  it  is 
the  power  which  was  conferred  by  the  state  upon 
an  individual  who  was  appointed  to  command  an 
army.  The  phrases  Consularis  Potestas  and  Con- 
sclarc  Imperium  might  both  be  properly  used ;  but 
the  expression  Tribuoitia  Potestas  only  could  be 
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used,  as  the  tribuni  never  received  uu.  itiiperiiiiK 
In  Veil.  Patero.,  ii.,  2,  imperium  is  improperly  used 
A  consul  could  not  act  as  commander  of  an  tnnj 
{altingere  rem  mililarem)  unless  he  were  empowered 
by  a  lex  Curiata,  which  is  expressed  by  Livy'  thus: 
"  Comitia  euriata  rem  nulitarem  continent."  Though 
consuls  were  elected  at  other  comitia,  the  comitia 
curiata  only  coold  give  them  imperium.*  lliii 
was  in  conformity  with  the  ancient  constituticn, 
according  to  which  an  imperium  was  conferred  oa 
the  kings  after  they  had  been  electa! :  "  On  tb« 
death  of  King  PompiUus,  the  populue  in  the  coajtis 
curiata  elected  Tullus  Hostilius  kiip,  upon  the  ro- 
gation of  an  interrex ;  and  the  kii.^,  following  the 
example  of  Pompilius,  took  the  votes  of  the  p<^ulna 
according  to  their  curie  on  the  question  of  his  im- 
perium."* Both  Numa*  and  Ancus  Marcius,*  th6 
successor  of  Tullus,  after  their  appointment  as 
reges,  are  severally  said  "De  Imperio  rtu>  legem 
euriaiam  tulitte."  It  appears,  then,  that  fnxa  the 
kingly  period  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  imperium. 
as  such,  was  conferred  by  a  lex  Curiata. 

The  imperium  of  the  icings  is  not  defined  by  Ci- 
cero. It  is  declared  by  modem  writers  to  have 
been  the  military  and  the  judicial  power,  but  these 
writers  have  not  explained  what  they  precisely  mean 
by  the  term  "judicial  power."  It  may  be  conjec- 
tured that  the  division  of  imperium,  made  by  the 
jurists,  was  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the 
republican  period :  there  was  during  the  republican 
period  an  imperium  within  the  walls  which  was  in- 
cident to  jurisdictio,  and  an  imperium  without  the 
walls  which  was  conferred  by  a  lex  Curiata.  There 
are  no  traces  of  this  separation  in  the  kingly  period, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  king  received  the  imp^ 
rium  in  its  full  import,  and  that  its  separation  into 
two  parts  belongs  to  the  republican  period.  The 
imperium,  which  was  conferred  by  a  lex  under  the 
Republic,  was  limited,  if  not  by  the  terms  in  which 
it  was  conferred,  at  least  by  usage :  it  could  not  be 
held  or  exercised  within  the  city.  It  was  some- 
times specially  conferred  on  an  h  dividual  for  the 
day  of  his  triumph  within  the  city,  and,  at  least  in 
some  cases,  by  a  plebiscitum.' 

The  imperium  was  as  necessary  for  the  goveraoi 
of  a  province  as  for  a  general  who  merely  com- 
manded the  armies  of  the  Republic,  as  he  could  not, 
without  it,  exercise  military  authority  (rent  mililarem 
atlingert).  So  far  as  we  can  trace  the  strict  prac- 
tice of  the  Roman  constitution,  military  command 
was  given  by  a  special  lex,  and  was  not  incident  to 
any  office,  and  might  be  held  without  any  other  of- 
fice than  that  of  imperator.  It  appears  Uiat  in  the 
time  of  Cicero  there  were  doubts  as  to  the  necessi- 
ty of  the  lex  in  some  cases,  which  may  have  grad- 
ually arisen  from  the  irregular  practices  of  the  civit 
wars,  and  from  the  gradual  decay  of  the  old  institu 
tions.  Cicero,  in  a  passage  which  is  not  very  clear,* 
refers  to  a  Cornelia  lez,  according  to  which  an  in- 
dividual who  had  received  a  province  ex  senatus 
consulto  thereby  acquired  the  imperium  without 
the  formality  of  a  lex  Curiata. 

The  imperium  (merum)  of  the  Republic  appear* 
to  have  been  (I),  a  power  which  was  only  exercised 
out  uf  the  city ;  (2),  a  power  which  was  specially 
conferred  by  a  lex  Curiata,  and  was  not  inciden< 
to  any  office ;  (3).  a  power  without  which  no  mill 
tary  operation  could  be  considered  as  done  in  tbl 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  state..  Of  this  a  no- 
table example  is  recorded  in  Livy,*  where  the  sen- 
ate refused  to  recognise  a  Roman  as  commander  be- 
cause he  had  not  received  the  imperium  in  due  foim. 

In  respect  of  his  imperium,  he  who  received  it 
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was  styled  impe.Htor :  he  might  be  a  consul  or  a 
proconsul.  It  was  an  ancient  practice,  observes 
Tacitus,'  for  the  soldiers  of  a  Tictorious  general  to 
salute  him  by  the  title  of  imperator;  but  in  the 
instance  referred  to  by  Tacitus,  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rias allowed  the  soldiers  to  confer  the  title  on  an 
individual  who  ha/l  it  ntf  already ;  while  under  the 
llepublic.  the  title,  as  a  luatter  of  course,  was  given 
with  the  impefiuin ;  and  every  general  who  re- 
ceived the  iai|K:rium  was  entitled  to  the  name  of 
niperator.  After  a  victory  it  was  usual  for  the'sol- 
liers  to  salute  their  commander  as  imperator ;  but 
this  salutation  neither  gave  nor  confirmed  the  title. 
Under  the  Republic,  observes  Tacitus,  there  were 
several  imperatores  at  a  time:  Augustus  granted 
the  title  to  some ;  but  he  last  instance,  he  adds, 
of  the  title  being  conferred  was  in  the  case  of  Ble- 
sus,  under  Tiberius.  There  were,  however,  later 
instances.  The  assumptioa  of  the  prcnomen  of 
imperator  by  Julius  Caesar*  was  a  manifest  usurpa- 
tion. Under  the  Republic  the  title  came  properly 
aAer  the  name ;  thus  Cicero,  when  he  was  procon- 
sul in  Cilicia,  could  propeiiy  style  himself  M.  T. 
Cicero  Imperator,  for  the  term  merely  expressed 
that  he  bad  the  imperium.  Tiberius  and  Claudius 
refused  to  assume  the  praenomen  of  imperator ;  but 
the  use  o(  it  as  a  prasnomen  became  established 
among  their  successors,  as  we  see  from  the  impe- 
rial coins.  The  title  imperator  sometimes  appears 
un  the  imperial  medals,  followed  by  a  numeral  (VI. 
for  instance),  which  indicates  that  it  was  specially 
assumed  by  them  on  the  occasion  of  some  great 
victory ;  for,  though  the  victory  might  be  gainS  by 
their  generals,  it  was  considered  to  lie  gained  under 
the  auspices  of  the  imperator. 

The  term  imperium  was  applied  in  the  republican 
period  to  express  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman 
stato.  Thus  Oaul  is  said  by  Cicero*  to  have  come 
under  the  imperium  and  ditio  of  the  populns  Ro- 
manus ;  and  the  notion  of  the  majestas  populi  Ro- 
man! is  said  to  be  "in  imperii  atqae  in  nominis 
fopuli  Romani  dignilate."* 

IMPLU'VKJM.     (Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  616.) 

IMPU3ES.  An  infans  {tid.  Inpans)  was  inca- 
pable of  doing  any  legal  act.  An  impubes,  who  had 
passed  the  limits  of  infantia,  could  do  any  legal  act 
with  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor  ;  without  such  auc- 
toritas  he  could  only  do  those  acts  which  were  for 
his  benefit.  Accordingly,  such  an  impubes,  in  the 
case  of  obligatory  contracts,  could  stipulate  {ttipula- 
ri),  but  not  promise  (promiUere) ;  in  other  words,  as 
(^ius*  expresses  it,  a  pupillus  could  only  be  bound 
by  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor,  but  he  could  bind  an- 
other without  such  auctoritas.    {Vid.  Intans.) 

But  this  remark  as  to  pupiUi  does  not  apply  to 
those  who  are  infantes  or  infant!  proximi,  though  in 
the  case  of  the  infanti  proximi  a  liberal  interpreta- 
tion was  given  to  the  rule  of  law  {benignior  jurii  in- 
lervretatio),  by  virtue  of  which  a  pupillus,  who  was 
infanti  proximus,  was  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  one  who  was  pubertati  proximus,  but  this  was 
done  for  their  benefit  only  (propter  utililcUem  eorum), 
and,  therefore,  could  not  apply  to  a  case  where  the 
pupillus  might  be  a  loser.*  An  impubes  who  was 
m  the  power  of  his  father  could  not  bind  himself 
even  with  the  auctoritas  of  his  father ;  for,  in  the 
case  of  a  pupillus,  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor  was 
only  allowed  in  respect  of  the  pupillus  having  prop- 
erty of  his  own,  which  a  son  in  the  power  of  his  fa- 
ther could  not  have. 

Ilk  the  case  of  obligationes  ex  delicto,  the  notion 
Bf  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor  was  of  course  excluded. 
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as  such  auctoritas  was  only  requisito  for  the  v*u 
pose  of  giving  effect  to  rightful  acts.  If  the  impu- 
bes was  of  sufficient  capacity  to  understand  the  na- 
ture of  his  delict,  he  was  bound  by  it;  otherwise  h< 
was  not.  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  was  pubei- 
tati  proximus,  there  was  a  legal  presumption  of  sud" 
capacity;  but  still,  this  presumption  did  not  exclude 
a  consideration  of  the  degree  of  understanding  cf 
the  impubes  and  the  nature  of  the  act,  for  the  ad 
might  be  such  as  either  to  be  perfectly  intelligible 
as  theft,  or  it  might  be  an  act  which  a&  impubes  im- 
perfectly understood,  as  when  he  was  made  the  in- 
strument of  fraud.  These  principles  were  applica- 
ble to  cases  of  furtum,  damnum  injuria  datum,  inju 
ria,  and  others  ;  and  also  to  crimes  in  which  the 
nature  of  the  act  mainly  determined  whether  or  not 
guilt  should  be  imputed. 

An  impubes  could  enter  into  a  contract  by  which 
he  was  released  from  a  debt,  but  he  could  not  re- 
lease a  debt  without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor. 
He  could  not  pay  money  without  his  tutor ;  nor  could 
he  receive  money  without  his  tutor,  at  least  it  was 
not  a  valid  payment,  because  such  payment  was,  as 
a  consequence,  followed  by  a  release  to  the  debtor. 
But  since  the  rule  as  to  the  incapacity  of  an  impu- 
bes was  made  only  to  save  him  from  lott,  be  coulc" 
not  retain  both  the  money  and  the  claim. 

An  impubes  could  not  be  a  plaintiff  or  a  defend 
ant  in  a  suit  without  his  tutor.  He  could  acquire 
the  ownership  of  property  alone,  but  he  could  not 
alienate  it  without  the  consent  of  his  tutor,  nor  could 
he  manumit  a  slave  without  such  consent.  He 
could  contract  sponsalia  alone,  because  the  auctori- 
tas of  the  tutor  has  reference  only  to  property :  if 
he  was  in  his  father's  power,  he  was,  of  course,  en- 
tirely under  his  father's  control. 

An  impubes  could  acquire  a  hereditas  with  tha 
consent  of  his  tutor,  which  consent  was  necessary, 
because  a  hereditas  was  accompanied  with  obliga-  ' 
tions.  But  as  the  act  of  cretion  was  an  act  that 
must  be  done  by  the  heres  himself,  neither  his  tutor 
nor  a  slave  could  take  the  hereditas  for  a  pupillus, 
and  he  was,  in  consequence  of  his  age,  incapable  oj 
taking  it  himself.  This  difficulty  was  got  over  by 
the  doctrine  of  pro  herede  gestio  :  the  tutor  might 
permit  the  pupillus  to  act  as  heres,  which  had  ine 
effect  of  cretion :  and  this  doctrine  would  apply  even 
in  the  case  of  infantes,  for  no  expression  of  words 
was  necessary  in  order  to  the  pro  herede  gestio.  In 
the  case  of  the  bonorum  possessio,  the  father  could 
apply  for  it  on  behalf  of  his  child,  and  the  tutor  on 
behalf  of  his  ward,  without  any  act  being  done  by 
the  impubes.  By  the  imperial  legislation,  a  tutor 
was  allowed  to  acquire  the  hereditas  for  his  ward, 
and  a  father  for  his  son,  who  was  in  his  power;  and 
thus  the  doctrine  of  the  pro  herede  gestio  was  ren- 
dered unnecessary. 

A  pupillos  could  not  part  with  a  possession  with- 
out the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor;  for,  though  possession 
of  its^  was  no  legal  right,  legal  advantages  were 
attached  to  it.  As  to  the  acquisition  of  possession, 
possession  in  itself  being  a  bare  fact,  and  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  it  being  the  animus  possidendi, 
consequently  the  pupillus  could  only  acquire  posses- 
sion by  himself,  and  when  he  had  capacity  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  act.  But  with  the  auc- 
toritas of  his  tutor  he  could  acquire  possession  even 
when  he  was  an  infans,  and  thus  the  acquisition  of 
possession  by  a  pupillus  was  facilitated,  uiUiltUit 
ccuua.  There  was  no  formal  diSiculty  in  such  pos- 
session any  more  than  in  the  case  of  pro  herede 
gestio,  for  in  neither  instance  was  it  necessary  for 
words  to  be  used  Subsequently  the  legal  doctrint 
was  established  that  a  tutor  could  acquire  po8Be» 
sion  for  bis  pupillus.* 
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'Willi  the  attainment  of  pubertas,  a  person  ob- 
laiiMiil  the  full  power  over  his  property,  and  the  tu- 
teia  ceased :  he  could  also  dispose  of  his  property 
ky  will ;  and  he  could  contract  marriage.  Accord- 
ing to  the  legislation  of  Justinian,'  pubertas,  in  the 
case  of  a  male,  was  attained  with  the  completion 
of  the  fourteenth,  and  in  a  female,  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  twelfth  year.  In  the  case  of  a  female, 
it  seems  that  there  never  had  been  any  doubt  as  to 
the  period  of  the  twelve  years,  but  a  dispute  arose 
among  the  jurists  as  to  the  period  of  fourteen  years. 
The  Sabiniani  maintained  that  the  age  of  pubertas 
was  to  be  determined  by  physical  capacity  {habitu 
eorporU),  to  ascertain  which  a  personal  examination 
might  be  necessary  :  the  Proculiani  fixed  the  age  of 
fourteen  complete,  as  that  which  absolutely  deter- 
mined the  attainment  of  puberty.*  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  under  the  earlier  emperors  there  was  some 
doubt  as  to  the  time  when  pubertas  was  attained, 
though  there  was  no  doubt  that  with  the  attainment 
of  puberty,  whatever  that  time  might  be,  full  legal 
capacity  was  acquired. 

Until  a  Roman  youth  assumed  the  toga  virilis,  he 
wore  the  toga  prsetexta,  the  broad  purple  hem  of 
which  (pratexta)  at  once  distinguished  him  from 
other  persons.  The  toga  virilis  was  assumed  at  the 
Liberalia  in  the  month  of  March  ;  and  though  no  age 
appears  to  have  been  positively  fixed  for  the  cere- 
mony, it  probably  took  place,  as  a  general  rule,  on 
the  feast  which  next  followed  the  completion  of  the 
fourteenth  year,  though  it  is  certain  that  the  com- 
pletion of  the  fourteenth  year  was  not  always  the 
time  observed.  Still,  so  long  as  a  male  wore  the 
praetexta,  he  was  impubes,  and  when  he  assumed 
the  toga  virilis,  he  was  pubes.  Accordingly,  ves- 
ticeps*  was  the  same  as  pubes,  and  investis  or  pra:- 
textatus  the  same  as  impubes.*  After  the  assump- 
tion of  the  toga  virilis  the  son  who  was  in  the  pow- 
er of  his  fitther  bad  a  capacity  to  contract  debts ; 
and  a  pnpillus  was  leleasied  from  the  tutela.  But 
if  neither  the  pupillus  wished  to  get  rid  of  his  tutor, 
nor  the  tutor  to  be  released  from  the  responsibility 
of  his  office  (for  which  he  received  no  emolument), 
the  period  of  assuming  the  toga  virilis  might  be  de- 
fened.  If  the  pupillus  and  the  tutor  could  not  agree, 
it  might  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  judicial 
decision.  In  such  case  the  Proculiani  maintained 
as  a  theoretical  question,  that  the  age  of  fourteen 
should  he  taken  as  absolutely  determining  the  ques- 
tion, fourteen  being  the  age  after  the  attainment  of 
which  the  prtetesta  had  been  generally  laid  aside. 
The  Sabiniani  maintained  that,  as  the  time  of  puber- 
ty had  never  been  absolutely  fixed,  but  had  depend- 
ed on  free  choice,  some  other  mode  of  deciding  the 
question  roost  be  adopted,  where  free  choice  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  therefore  they  adopted  ti'iat 
of  the  physical  development  (,hiMtuM  cvrporit).  But, 
though  there  are  allusions  to  this  matter,*  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  inspection  of  the  person 
was  ever  actually  resorted  to  in  order  to  determine 
the  age  of  puberty.  It  appears  that  the  completion 
of  fourteen  years  was  established  as  the  commence- 
ment of  pubertas.  The  real  foundation  of  the  rule 
as  to  the  fourteen  and  the  twelve  years  appears  to 
be,  that  in  the  two  sexes  respectively,  puberty  was, 
as  a  general  rule  in  Italy,  attained  about  these  ages. 
In  the  case  of  females,  the  time  had  been  fixed  ab- 
solutely at  twelve  by  immemorial  custom,  and  bad 
DO  reference  to  any  practice  similar  to  that  among 
males  of  adtipting  the  toga  virilis,  for  women  wore 
the  toga  prctexta  till  they  were  married.  And,  far- 
ther, though  the  pupillaris  tutela  ended  with  females 
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with  the  twelfth  year,  they  were  from  that  iiou  taw 
ject  to  imother  kind  of  tutela. 

A  male  had  a  capacity  to  make  a  will  upon  otim- 
pleting  his  fourteenth,  and  a  female  upon  completini 
her  twelfth  year ;'  and  the  same  ages,  as  already 
observed,  determined  the  capacity,  in  the  two  sexea, 
for  contracting  a  legal  marriage.  The  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  schools  as  to  the  time  when  the 
male  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  appears  to  han 
had  reference  to  the  termination  of  the  tutela,  and 
his  general  capacity  to  do  legal  acts ;  for  the  test 
of  the  personal  examination  could  hardly,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  apply  to  the  capacity  to  make  i 
will  or  contract  a  marriage,  as  Savigny  shows. 

Spadones  (males  who  could  never  attain  physical 
pubertas)  might  make  a  testament  after  attaining 
the  age  of  eighteen.' 

INAUGURATIO  was  in  general  the  ceremony 
by  which  the  augurs  obtained,  or  endeavoured  to 
obtain,  the  sanction  of  the  gods  to  something  which 
had  been  decreed  by  man  ;  in  particular,  however, 
it  was  the  ceremony  by  which  things  or  persona 
were  consecrated  to  the  gods,  whence  the  teima 
dedicatio  and  eonueeratio  were  sometimes  used  as 
synonymous  with  inauguratio.*  The  ceremony  of 
inauguratio  was  as  follows :  After  it  had  been  decreed 
that  something  should  be  set  apart  for  the  service 
of  the  gods,  or  that  a  certain  person  should  be  ap- 
pointed priest,  a  prayer  was  addressed  to  the  godd 
by  the  augurs  or  other  priests,  soliciting  them  to  de- 
clare by  signs  whether  the  decree  of  men  was  agree- 
able to  the  will  of  the  gods.*  If  the  signs  observed 
by  the  inaugurating  priest  were  thought  favourable, 
the  decree  of  men  had  the  sanction  of  the  gods,  and 
the  inauguratio  was  completed.  The  inauguratio 
was,  in  early  times,  clways  performed  by  the  au* 
gura;  but  subsequently  we  find  that  the  inauguratio, 
especially  that  of  the  rex  sacrificulus  and  of  the 
flamines,  was  sometimes  performed  hy  the  college 
of  pontitTs  in  the  comitia  calata.*  But  all  other 
priests,  as  well  as  new  members  of  the  college  of 
augura,  continued  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  augura, 
or  sometimes  by  the  augura  in  combination  with 
some  of  the  pontiflTs  ;'  the  chief  pontiff  had  the  right 
to  enforce  the  inauguratio,  if  it  was  refused  by  the 
augur*,  ssd  if  be  considered  that  there  was  not  suf- 
ficient ground  for  refusing  it.  Sometimes  one  au- 
gur alono  performed  the  rite  of  inauguratio,  as  in 
the  case  of  Numa  Pompilius ;''  and  it  would  seem 
that  in  some  cases  a  newly-appointed  priest  might 
himself  not  only  fix  upon  the  day,  but  also  upon  the 
particular  augur  by  whom  he  desired  to  be  inaugu- 
rated.* 

During  the  kingly  period  of  Rome,  this  inaugura- 
tion of  peraons  was  not  confined  to  actual  priests ; 
but  the  kings,  after  their  election  by  the  populus, 
were  inaugurated  by  the  augurs,  and  thus  became 
the  high-priests  of  their  people.  After  the  civil  and 
military  power  of  the  kings  had  been  conferred  upon 
the  consols,  and  the  office  of  high-priest  was  given 
to  a  distinct  person,  the  rex  sacrorum,  he  was,  as  sta- 
ted above,  inaugurated  by  the  pontiffs  in  the  comitia 
calata,  in  which  the  chief  pontiff  presided.  But  the 
high  republican  magistrates,  nevertheless,  likewise 
continued  to  be  inaugurated,*  and  for  this  purpose 
they  were  summoned  by  the  augura  {etmdictio,  de- 
nunciatio)  to  appear  on  the  Capitol  on  the  third  day 
after  their  election.'*  This  inauguratio  conferred 
no  priestly  dignity  upon  the  magistrates,  but  was 
merely  a  method  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the 
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Ifods  to  their  election,  and  gave  them  the  right  to 
lake  auspicia ;  and  on  important  emergencies  it  was 
their  duty  to  make  use  of  this  privilege.  At  the 
time  of  Cicero,  however,  this  duty  was  scarcely 
ever  observed.*  As  nothing  of  any  importance  was 
ever  introduced  or  instituted  at  Rome  without  con- 
sulting the  pleasure  of  the  gods  by  augury,  we  read 
of  the  inauguratio  of  the  tribes,  of  the  comitium,  &c. 

INAUUIS,  an  Earring;  called  in  Greek  tvurtov, 
liecause  it  was  worn  in  the  ear  (owf),  and  kXXd6iov, 
because  it  was  inserted  into  the  lobe  of  the  ear  (Xo- 
<df ),  which  was  bored  for  the  purpose.* 

Earrings  were  worn  by  both  sexes  in  Oriental 
countries,'  especially  by  the  Lydians,*  the  Per- 
sians,* the  Babylonians,'  and  also  by  the  Libyans' 
and  the  Carthaginians*  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  they  were  worn  only  by  females. 

This  ornament  consisted  of  the  ring  (xpt'coc*)  and 
of  the  drops  {ttaUgmia").  The  ring  was  generally 
of  gold,  although  the  common  people  also  wore 
earrings  of  bronze.  See  Nos.  1, 4,  from  the  Egyp- 
tian collection  in  the  British  Maseom.    Instead  of 


a  *ing,  a  hook  was  often  used,  as  shown  in  Nos.  6, 
8.  The  women  of  Italy  still  continue  the  same 
practice,  passing  the  hook  through  the  lobe  of  the 
ear  without  any  other  fastening.  The  drops  were 
sometimes  of  gold,  very  finely  wrought  (see  Nos. 
2,  7,  8),  and  sometimes  of  pearls"  and  precious 
stones  (Nos.  3,  H,  6).  The  pearls  wefe  valued  for 
being  exactly  spherical,'*  as  well  as  for  their  great 
size  and  delicate  whiteness ;  but  those  of  an  elon- 
gated form,  called  elenchi,  were  also  much  esteemed, 
being  adapted  to  terminate  the  drop,  and  being  some- 
times placed  two  or  three  together  for  this  purpose.'* 
In  the  Iliad,'*  Juno,  adorning  herself  in  the  most  cap- 
tivating manner,  puts  on  earrings  made  with  three 
drops  resembling  mulberries.'*  Pliny  observes" 
that  greater  expense  was  lavished  on  no  part  of  the 
dress  than  on  the  earring.  According  to  Seneca," 
the  earring  No.  3,  in  the  preceding  woodcut,  in 
which  a  couple  of  pearls  are  strung  both  above  and 
below  the  precious  stone,  was  worth  a  patrimony." 
All  the  earrings  above  eigraved  belong  to  the 
Hamilton  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 


^ 


1.  (Cic,  Ds  Divia.,  ii.,  Sa.)— 3.  (Horn.,  n.,liT..  181.— Hymn., 
U.,  iu  Ven,  9.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  lii.,  I.)— S.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xi.,  SO.) 
—4.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  iii.,  1,  i  SI.)— 9.  (Diod.  Sic.,  t.,4S.)  — 8. 
'Ja-,i.,  1M.>— 7.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  Tii.,  3.)— 8.  (PUat.,  Poen., 
v.,  ii.,  JII.>— 8.  (Diod.  Sic,  1.  c.)  — 10.  (Foftiu,  a.  v.- Plant., 
Men.,  III.,  iiL,  18.)— 11.  (Plin.,  U.  cc— Sen.,  Da  Ban.,  yii.,  9.— 
Orid,  Mat.,  x.,  MS.— Cland.,  Da  VI.  Cona.  Ilonor.,  S28.— San., 
]ii)>pol.,  II.,  i.,  33.)— It.  (Hor.,  Epod.,  riii.,  13.)— 13.  (Plin^H. 
N.,iz.,SS— jBT.,Ti.,3«4.)— 14.  (iiT.,188,  183.)— IS.  (SeaEua- 
uth.,  ad  loe.)— It.  (xi.,  90.)— 17.  (1.  e.)— 18.  (Sea  alao  Da  Vita 
Bcata.  17.) 


In  opulent  families,  the  care  of  the  eamogs  itaa 
tbi;  business  of  a  female  slave,  who  was  called 
Auricula  Omiurix.'  The  Venus  de'  Medici,  and 
other  female  statues,  have  the  ears  pierced,  and 
probably  once  had  earrings  in  them.  The  statue 
of  Achilles  at  Sigeum,  representing  him  in  female 
attire,  likewise  had  this  ornament.' 

INCENSUS.    (Vid.  Capct.) 

INCESTUM.  If  a  man  married  a  woman  whom 
it  was  forbidden  for  him  to  marry  by  positive  moral- 
ity, he  was  said  to  commit  incestum.*  Such  a  mar- 
riage was,  in  fact,  no  marriage,  for  the  necessary 
conifubium  between  the  parties  was  wanting. 

There  was  no  connubiara  between  persons  rela- 
ted by  blood  in  the  direct  line,  as  parents  and  chil- 
dren. If  such  persons  contracted  a  marriage,  it 
was  nefarise  et  incests  nuptie.  There  was  no 
connubium  between  persons  who  stood  in  the  rela- 
tion of  parent  and  child  by  adoption,  not  even  after 
the  adopted  child  was  emancipated.  There  were 
also  restrictions  as  to  connubium  between  collater- 
al kinsfolk  (ex  Iransverto  graiu  cognationis) :  there 
was  no  connubium  between  brothers  and  sisters, 
either  of  the  whole  or  of  the  half  blood  ;  nor  be- 
tween children  of  the  blood  and  children  by  adop 
lion,  so  long  as  the  adoption  continued,  or  so  long 
as  the  children  of  the  blood  remained  in  the  power 
of  their  father.  There  was  connubium  between  an 
uncle  and  his  brother's  daughter,  after  the  Empero) 
Claudius  had  set  the  example  by  marrying  Agrip 
pina ;  but  there  was  none  between  an  uncle  and  r 
sister's  daughter.  There  was  no  connubinm  be 
tween  a  man  and  his  amita  or  matertera  {vii.  Cos- 
NATi);  nor  between  a  man  and  his  socrus,  nurus, 
privigna,  or  noverca.  In  all  such  cases,  when  there 
was  no  connubium,  the  children  had  a  mother,  but 
no  legal  father. 

Incest  between  persons  in  the  direct  line  was 
punishable  In  both  parties ;  in  other  cases  only  in 
the  man.  The  punishment  was  reld^tio,  as  in  the 
case  of  adultery.  Concubinage  between  near  kins- 
folk was  put  on  the  same  footing  as  marriage.*  In 
the  case  of  adulterium  and  stuprum  between  per- 
sons who  had  no  connubium,  there  was  a  double 
offence :  the  man  was  punished  with  deportatio, 
and  the  woman  was  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the 
lex  Julia.*  Among  slaves  there  was  no  incestum, 
but  after  they  became  free  their  maniages  were 
regulated  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  connu- 
bium among  free  persons.  It  was  incestum  to  have 
knowledge  of  a  vestal  virgin,  and  both  parties  were 
punished  with  death. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  legislation 
as  to  incestum  :  the  rules  relating  to  it  were  found- 
ed on  usage  (moriinu).  That  which  was  stuprum 
was  considered  incestum  when  the  connexion  was 
between  parties  who  had  no  connubium.  Inces- 
tum, therefore,  was  stuprum,  aggiavated  by  the 
circumstance  of  real  or  legal  consanguinity,  and,  in 
some  cases,  affinity.  It  was  not  the  form  of  mar- 
riage between  such  persons  that  constituted  the  in- 
cestum ;  for  the  nuptie  were  incestie,  and  therefore 
no  marriage,  and  the  incestuous  act  was  the  sexual 
connexion  of  the  parties.  Sometimes  incestum  is 
said  to  be  contra  fas,  that  is,  an  act  in  violation  of 
religion. 

INCITE'GA,  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  uyyoft^Kii 
or  iyyv&fiKti,  a  term  used  to  denote  a  piece  of  domestio 
furniture,  variously  formed  according  to  the  partio 
ular  occasion  intended ;  made  of  silver,  bronxe, 
clay,  stone,  or  wood,  according  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  possessor ;  sometimes  adorned  with  fig 
ures ;  and  employed  to  bold  amphora,  bottles,  ala 


1.  (Oniter,Inii!rip.)— 8.  (Serr.inViig.,.£n..i.,30.— TcrtuU. 
De  Fall.,  4.)— 3.  (Dig.  33,  tit.  S,  i  39.)— 4.  (Dig.  S3,  lit.  3.  :■ 
96.)— S.  (Dig.  4S.  tit.  18,  a.  9.) 
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raaira,  or  any  other  vessels  which  were  round  or 
pointeU  at  the  bottom,  and  therefore  required  a  sep- 
arate contrivance  to  keep  them  erect.'  Some  of 
those  used  at  Alexandrea  were  triangular.'  We 
often  see  them  represented  in  ancient  Egyptian 
paintings.  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  three  ay- 
yod^Koi,  which  are  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Those  on  the  right  and  left  hand  are  of 
wood,  the  one  having  four  feet,  the  other  six ;  they 
were  found  in  Egyptian  tombs.  The  third  is  a 
hmad  eartlienwaro  ring,  which  is  used  to  support  a 
Qrecian  amphora. 


INCORPORA'LES  RES.    (Fid.  DomwinM.) 
INCUNA'BULA  or  CUNA'BULA  (andpyavw), 
swaddling-clothes. 

The  first  thing  done  after  the  birth  of  a  child  was 
to  wash  it;  the  second,  to  wrap  it  in  swaddling- 
clothes  ;  and  the  rank  of  the  child  was  indicated  by 
the  splendour  and  costliness  of  this,  its  first  attire. 
Sometimes  a  fine  white  shawl,  tied  with  a  gold 
band,  was  used  for  the  purpose ;'  at  other  times  a 
small  purple  scarf,  fastened  with  a  brooch*  (xXofii- 
«iior«).  The  poor  used  broad  fillets  of  common 
cloth  ipanni').    Tlie  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from 


a  beautiful  bas-relief  at  Rome,  which  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  birth  of  Telephus,  shows  the  appear- 
ance of  a  child  so  clothed,  and  renders,  in  some 
degree,  more  intelligible  the  fable  of  the  deception 
practised  by  Rhea  upon  Saturn,  in  saving  the  life 
of  Jupiter,  by  presenting  a  stone  enveloped  in 
swaddling-clothes,  to  be  devoured  by  Saturn  in- 
stead of  his  new-bom  chUd.^  It  was  one  of  the  pe- 
uuliarities  of  the  I^cedaemonian  education  to  dis- 
pense with  the  use  of  incunabula,  and  to  allow 
-ihildren  to  enjoy  the  free  use  of  their  limbs.* 

INCUS  {wtfitM),  an  Anvil.    The  representations 
«f  Vulcan  and  the  Cyclopes  on  various  works  of 


1.  (FMtua,  •.  T.  Indtacm.— Bekker,  Anecdot.  Gr..  S4S.— Wil- 
^juim,  Man.  uid  Cattami,  ii.,  p.  138,  160,  tlB,  til.)—*.  (Alh- 
».,  T.,  4i.;— 3.  (Horn.,  Hymn,  in  ApoU.,  131,  in.)— «.  (PiKi., 
Prth.,  r  ,  114.)— 5.  (Longm,  i.,  1,  p.  14,  S8,  ml.  Baden.)— 0. 
(Lulu,  1  , 7,  IS.— Eiek.,  ivi.,  4,  Vulg— Compans  Horn.,  Hjrmn. 
lnM«n!.,i*I,  SOfl.— Api.Uod.,iii.,  10,  S.— .«lian,  V.  H.,  ii.,7.— 
Barip.,  Ion,  34.- Dion.  Chrji.,  ti.,  203,  td.  Rci«ke.— Plant., 
Amphil.,  ».,  1,  S».— True,  t.,  13.)— 7.  (IIe».,  Theos..  48S.)— 8. 
"lut.,  I.rcurg.,  p.  DO,  sd  SUph.) 
Kit 


art,  show  that  ths  ancient  anvil  was  fonned  like 
that  of  modern  times.  When  the  artist  wanted  to 
make  use  of  it,  he  placed  it  on  a  large  bhwk  of 
wood  (ijc/ioderov ;'  ponti*  incudibuM') ;  and  when  he 
made  the  link  of  a  chain,  or  any  other  object  which 
was  round  or  hollow,  he  beat  it  upon  a  poiut  pro- 
jecting from  one  side  of  the  anvil.  The  annexed 
woodcut,  representing  Vulcan  forging  a  thnnderbntt 


for  Jupiter,  illustrates  these  circumstances ;  it  is  i» 
ken  from  a  gem  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Paris.  It 
appears  that  in  the  "  brazen  age,"  not  only  the 
things  made  upon  the  anvil,  but  the  anvil  itself, 
with  the  hammer  and  the  tongs,  were  made  oi 
bronze.*  (Yid.  Malleus.)  At  this  early  period 
anvils  were  used  as  an  instrument  of  torture,  being 
suspended  from  the  feet  of  the  victim.* 

*IND'ICUM  {'IvdiKov).  "  Dioscorides  applies  the 
term  'IviiK&v  to  two  distinct  substances ;  the  one  is 
the  vegetable  pigment  still  called  Indigo,  which  is 
prepared  from  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  Indigu 
plant.  Several  species  are  now  cultivated  for  ma 
king  indigo,  but  the  one  from  which  the  ancients 
may  be  supposed  to  have  procured  their  ind'go  is 
the  Indigofera  tinctoria.  The  other  kind  of  indigo 
was,  most  probably,  the  niineral  substance  called 
Indian  Red,  and  which  is  a  variety  of  the  red  oxyda 
of  iron.'" 

INDU'SIUM.    (Vid.  TuwcA.) 

I'NDUTUS.    ( Vid.  AmcTos,  Tonica.) 

INFA'MIS.    (Kid.  iNrmu.) 

INFA'MIA.  The  provisions  as  to  infamia,  aa 
they  appear  in  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  are  con- 
tained in  Dig.  3,  tit.  3,  Dt  his  qui  notantur  infamia, 
and  in  Cod.  2,  tit.  12,  Ex  quibit  cauti*  infamia  ir- 
rogatur.  The  Digest  contains*  the  cases  of  infamia 
as  enumerated  in  the  praetor's  edict.  There  are 
also  various  provisions  on  the  subject  in  the  lex 
Julia  Municipalis  (B.C.  46),  commonly  called  the 
Table  of  Heraclea. 

Infamia  was  a  consequence  of  condemnation  ii< 
any  judicium  publicum,  of  ignominious  {igrpminia 
coma)  expulsion  from  the  army,'  of  a  woman  being 
detected  in  adultery,  though  Ehe  might  not  have 
been  condemned  in  a  judicium  publicum,  &c. ;  of 
condemnation  for  furtum,  rapina,  injuria!,  and  dolus 
malus,  provided  the  offender  was  condemned  in  hit 
own  name,  or  provided  in  his  own  name  he  paid  z 
sum  of  money  by  way  of  compensation  ;  of  con- 
demnation in  an  action  pro  socio,  tuteic,  mandatum, 
depositum,  or  fiducia,'  provided  the  ofTender  was 
condemned  in  his  own  name,  and  not  in  a  judicium 
contrarium,  and  provided  the  person  condemned 


I.  (Horn.,  H.,  rriii.,  410,  4TS.— Od ,  Tiii.,  t74.)~t.  (Vire, 
.Sn.,  Tii.,  820.— Id.  ib.,  Tiii.,  451.)— 3.  (Hom.,  Od.,  in.,  413, 4M. 
—  ApoUon.  Rbod.,  ir.,  761,  788.)- 4.  (Horn.,  11.,  »t.,  I».)  — 
S.  (Diou^r.,  T.,  107.— Pan).  JBgin.,  Tji.,  3.— Adams,  Appnd.,  K 
T.)— 0.  (1. 1.)  — 7.  (Toh.  Hencl.,  i.,  181.)- 8.  (Comnn  llM 
Edict  with  ric.  Pro  RoK.  Com.,  6.— Pro  Roac.  Amer.,  18,  M  -• 
Pn>  Cccina,  2.- Top.,  c.  10.  -  Tab.  Ilorncl.,  i..  111.) 
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kftd  not  jcted  with  good  faith.  Inlamia  was  aSao  a 
uonaeqnence  of  insolvency,  when  a  roan's  bona 
were  possessa,  proscripla,  vendita ;'  of  a  widow 
marryJD^  within  the  time  appointed  for  mourning ; 
but  the  mfamia  attached  to  the  second  husband  if 
be  was  a  paterfamilias,  and  if  be  was  not,  then  to 
his  father,  and  to  the  father  of  the  widow  if  she 
v.-aa  in  his  power :  the  edict  does  not  spealc  of  the 
iafamia  of  the  widow,  but  it  was  subsequently  ex- 
tended to  her.  Infamia  was  a  consequence  of  a 
nan  bteiog  at  the  same  time  in  the  relation  of  a 
doable  marriage  or  double  sponsalia;  the  infamia 
attached  to  the  man  if  he  was  a  paterfamilias,  and 
if  he  was  not,  to  his  father :  the  edict  here  also 
speaks  only  of  the  men,  but  the  infamia  was  subse- 
quently extended  to  the  woman.  Infamia  was  a 
consequence  of  prostitution  in  the  case  of  a  woman, 
of  similar  conduct  in  a  man  ijui  muiiebria  patnu 
at) ;  of  lenocinium,  or  g^ing  a  living  by  aiding  m 
prostitution ;'  of  appearing  on  a  public  stage  as  an 
actor ;  of  engaging  for  money  to  appear  in  the  fights 
of  the  wild  beasts,  even  if  a  man  did  not  appear ; 
and  of  appearing  there,  though  not  for  money. 

It  ritsuUs  from  this  enumeration  that  infamia  was 
only  the  consequence  of  an  act  committed  by  the 
person  who  became  infamis,  and  was  not  the  con- 
sequence of  any  punishment  for  such  act.  In  some 
eases  it  only  followed  upon  condemnation ;  in  oth- 
ers it  was  a  direct  consequence  of  an  act,  as  soon 
as  soch  act  was  notorious. 

It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  prstor 
established  the  infamia  as  a  rule  of  law,  which, 
however,  was  not  the  case.  The  pretor  made  cer- 
tain rules  as  to  postulatio,*  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  parity  of  his  court.  With  respect  to  the 
]io8tulatio,  he  distributed  persons  into  three  class- 
es. The  second  class  comprehended,  among  oth- 
ers, certain  persons  who  were  turpitudine  notabiUi, 
who  might  postulate  for  themselves,  but  not  for 
others.  The  third  class  contained,  among  others, 
all  those  "  qui  edicto  jpratoria  ut  infama  notanlur," 
and  were  not  already  enumerated  in  the  second 
class.  Accordingly,  it  was  necessary  for  the  pre- 
tor to  enumerate  EdI  the  infames  who  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  second  class,  and  this  hp  did  in  the 
edict  as  quoted.*  Consistently  with  this,  infamia 
was  already  an  established  legal  condition ;  and  the 
prstor,  in  his  edicts  on  postulation,  did  not  make  a 
class  of  persons  called  infames,  but  he  enumerated 
as  persons  to  be  excluded  from  certain  rights  of  pos- 
tulation those  who  were  infames.  Consequently, 
the  legal  notion  of  infamia  was  fixed  before  these 
edicts. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  infamia  from  the 
iota  censoria.  The  infamia  does  not  seem  to  have 
oeen  created  by  written  law,  but  to  have  been  an 
old  Roman  institution.  In  many  cases,  though  not 
in  all,  it  was  a  consequence  of  a  judicial  decision. 
The  power  of  the  censors  was  in  its  effects  anal- 
ogoas  to  the  infamia,  but  different  from  it  in  many 
respects.  The  censors  could  at  their  pleasure  re- 
move a  man  from  the  senate  or  the  equites,  remove 
him  into  a  lower  tribe,  or  remove  him  out  of  all  the 
tribes,  and  so  deprive  hun  of  his  suflragium,  by  re- 
ducing him  to  the  c(»dition  of  an  terarius.*  They 
could  also  affix  a  mark  of  ignominy  or  censnre  op- 
posite to  a  man's  name  in  the  list  of  citizens,  nota 
oensoria  or  subscriptio  /  and  in  doing  thl?,  they 
were  not  bound  to  make  any  special  inquiry,  but 
might  follow  general  opinion.  This  arbitrary  mode 
of  proceeding  was,  however,  partly  remedied  by  the 
fact  that  such  a  censorian  nota  might  be  opposed  by 


1.  (Ci«.,  Pro  Quint.,  15.— Tab.  Heracl.,  i.,  llJ-117.— G«iM, 
d.,  IM.)— a.  (Tab.  lUnui.,  i.,  123.)— 3.  (Dig;.  I,  tit.  I,  i.  1.)— 
t.  (Dig  S,  tit.  3,  •.  1.)— S.  (Cic,  Pro  Clncnt.,  43, 4i.)— «.  (Cic., 
Pio  Cfurat.,  41, 43, 44, 4«,  4T.) 


a  colleague,  or  removed  by  the  fiiUiiring  censon 
or  by  a  judicial  decision,  ti  by  a  lex.  AociirdiDgly 
the  censorian  nota  was  not  perpetual,  and  Uiereii 
it  differed  essentially  from  infamia,  which  was  per 
petual. 

The  consequences  of  infamia  were  the  loss  oi 
certain  political  rights,  but  not  all.  It  was  not  a 
capitis  deminutio,  but  it  resembled  it.  The  infamis 
became  an  srarius,  and  lost  the  suffragium  and 
honores ;  that  is,  he  lost  the  capacity  for  certain 
so-called  public  rights,  but  not  the  capacity  for  pri- 
vate rights.  Under  the  Empire,  the  infamia  lost 
its  effect  as  to  public  rights,  for  such  rights  became 
unimportant. 

It  might  be  doubted  whether  the  loss  of  the  suf- 
fragium was  a  conseqaence  of  infamia,  but  the  af- 
firmative side  is  maintained  by  Savigny  with  such 
reasons  as  may  be  pronounced  completely  conclu- 
sive. It  appears  from  Livy'  and  Valerias  Maxi- 
mns'  that  the  actores  ateUanarnm  were  not  either 
removed  from  their  tribe  (it«  tribu  vunmtur),  nor 
incapable  of  serving  in  the  army :  in  other  words, 
such  actors  did  not  become  infames,  like  other  act- 
ors. The  phrase  "  tribu  moveri"  is  ambiguous,  and 
may  mean  cither  to  remove  from  one  tribe  to  a 
lower,  or  to  move  from  all  the  tribes,  and  so  make 
a  roan  an  srarius.  Now  the  mere  removing  from 
one  tribe  to  another  must  have  been  an  act  of  the 
censors  only,  for  it  was  necessary  to  fix  the  tribe 
into  which  the  removal  was  made :  but  this  could 
not  be  the  case  in  a  matter  of  infamia,  which  was 
the  effect  of  a  general  rule,  and  a  general  rule  could 
only  operate  in  a  general  way ;  that  is,  "  tribu  mo- 
veri," as  a  consequence  of  infamia,  must  have  been 
a  removal  from  ail  the  tribes,  and  a  degradation  )o 
the  state  of  an  serarius.* 

The  lex  Julia  Municipalis  does  not  contain  the 
word  infamia,  but  it  mentions  nearly  the  same  cri- 
ses as  those  which  the  edict  mentions  as  cases  cf 
infamia.  The  lex  excludes  persons  who  fall  with- 
in its  terms  from  being  senatores,  decuriunes,  con- 
script i  of  their  city,  from  giving  their  vote  in  the 
senate  of  their  city,  and  from  magistracies  which 
gave  a  man  access  to  the  senate  :  but  it  says  no- 
thing of  the  right  of  vote  being  taken  away.  Sa- 
vigny observes  that  there  would  be  no  inconsisten- 
cy in  supposing  that  the  lex  refused  only  the  hono- 
res in  the  municipal  towns,  while  it  still  allowed 
infames  to  retain  the  suffragium  in  such  towns, 
though  the  practice  was  different  in  Rome,  if  wo 
consider  that  the  suffragium  in  the  Roman  comitia 
was  a  high  privilege,  while  in  the  municipal  towns 
it  was  comparatively  unimportant. 

Cicero*  speaks  of  the  judicia  fiducie,  tutels, 
and  societatis  as  "  tumma  exitlimationit  et  pent 
capitit."  In  another  oration*  he  speaks  of  the  pos- 
eessio  bononiro  as  a  capitis  causa,  and,  in  fact,  as 
identical  with  infamia.  This  capitis  minutio,  how- 
ever, as  already  observed,  affected  only  the  public 
rights  of  a  citizen  ;  whereas  the  capitis  deminutio 
of  the  imperial  period,  and  the  expression  capitalis 
causa,  apply  to  the  complete  loss  of  citizenship. 
This  change  manifestly  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  public  rights  of  the  citizens  under  the 
Empire  having  become  altogether  unimportant,  and 
thus  the  phrase  capitis  deminutio,  under  the  Empire, 
applies  solely  to  the  individual's  capacity  for  private 
rights. 

In  his  private  rights  the  infamis  was  under  some 
incapacities.  He  could  only  postulate  before  tb« 
preetor  on  his  own  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  certain 
persons  who  were  very  nearly  related  to  him,  but 
not  generally  on  behalf  of  all  persons.  Consequent 
ly,  he  could  not  generally  be  a  cognitor  or  a  proca 
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Mtor.  Nor  ccald  a  cause  of  action  be  assigned  to 
him,  for  by  the  old  law  he  mnst  sue  as  the  cognitor 
or  procurator  of  the  assignor  ;*  but  this  incapacity 
became  unimportant  when  the  cessio  was  effected 
by  the  utiles  actiones  without  the  intervention  of 
a  cognitor  or  procurator.  The  infamis  could  nut 
•nstain  a  popularis  actio,  fur  in  such  case  he  must 
be  considered  as  a  procurator  of  the  state.  The 
infamis  was  also  limited  as  to  his  capacity  for  mar- 
riage, an  incapacity  which  originated  in  the  lex  Ju- 
ba.'  This  lex  prohibited  senators,  and  the  children 
of  senators,  from  contracting  marriage  with  iiber- 
tini  and  libertine,  and  also  with  other  disreputable 
persons  enumerated  in  the  lex :  it  also  forbade  all 
freemen  from  marrying  with  certain  disreputable 
women.  The  jurists  made  the  following  change  : 
they  made  the  two  classes  of  disreputable  persons 
the  same,  which  were  not  the  same  before,  and 
they  extended  the  prohibition,  both  for  senators  and 
otiiers,  to  all  those  whom  the  edict  enumerated  as 
iofames.  The  provisions  of  the  lex  Julia  did  not 
render  the  marriage  null,  but  it  deprived  the  parties 
to  such  marriage  of  the  privileges  conferred  by  the 
lex ;  that  is,  such  a  marriage  did  not  release  them 
from  the  penalties  of  celibacy.  A  senatua  consult- 
um,  under  M.  Aurelius,  however,  made  such  mar- 
riage null  in  certain  cases.' 

INFAMIA  (GREEK)  (hriula).  A  citizen  of  Ath- 
ens had  the  power  to  exercise  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  citizen  as  long  as  be  was  not  suf- 
fering under  any  kind  of  alimia,  a  word  which  in 
meaning  nearly  answers  tu  our  outlawry,  in  as  far 
as  a  person  forfeited  by  it  the  protection  of  the  laws 
of  his  country,  and  mostly  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen 
also.  The  atimia  occurs  in  Attica  as  early  as  the 
legislation  of  Solon,  without  the  term  itself  being  in 
nny  way  defined  in  the  laws,*  which  shows  that  the 
idea  connected  with  it  must,  even  at  that  time,  have 
been  familiar  to  the  Athenians,  and  this  idea  was 
prihably  that  of  a  complete  civil  death  ;  that  is,  an 
individual  labouring  under  atimia,  together  with  all 
that  belonged  to  him  (his  children  as  well  as  his 
property),  had,  in  the  eyes  of  the  state  and  the  laws, 
DO  existence  at  all.  This  atimia,  undoubtedly  the 
only  one  in  early  times,  may  be  termed  a  total  one, 
and  in  cases  where  it  was  inflicted  as  a  punishment 
for  any  particular  crime,  was  generally  also  perpet- 
ual and  hereditary ;  hence  Demosthenes,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  person  suffering  under  it,  often  uses  the  ex- 
pression KoBuTtai  uTi/iof,  or  dn?M{  dri/<urai  *  A  de- 
tailed enumeration  of  the  rights  of  which  an  atimos 
was  deprived  is  given  by  .£schine8.*  He  was  not 
allowed  to  hold  any  civil  or  priestly  office  whatever, 
either  in  the  city  of  Athens  itself,  or  in  any  town 
within  the  dominion  of  Athens  ;  he  could  not  be 
employed  as  herald  or  ambassador ;  he  could  not 
give  his  opinion,  or  speak  either  in  the  public  as- 
sembly or  in  the  senate  ;  he  was  not  even  allowed 
tu  appear  within  the  extent  of  the  agora ;  he  was 
excluded  from  visiting  the  public  sanctuaries,  as 
well  as  from  taking  part  in  any  public  sacrifice ;  he 
could  neither  bring  an  action  against  a  person  from 
whom  he  had  sustained  an  injury,  nor  appear  as  a 
witness  in  any  of  the  courts  of  justice  -,  nor  cuuld, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  one  bring  an  action  against 
bim.'  The  right  which,  in  point  of  fact,  included 
most  of  those  which  we  have  here  enumerated,  was 
that  of  taking  part  in  the  popular  assembly  (?Jyetv 
and  ypi^civ)  Hence  this  one  right  is  most  fre- 
quently the  only  one  which  is  mentioned  as  being 


forfeited  by  atimia '  The  service  In  the  AlhfUB 
armies  was  not  onl.r  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  d«Q 
which  a  citizen  had  to  perform  towards  the  st«i«^ 
but  as  a  right  and  a  privilege ;  of  which,  tberefora^ 
the  atimos  was  likewise  deprived.*  When  we  heai 
that  an  atimos  had  n;  "ight  to  claim  the  prutectio-. 
of  the  laws  if  he  was  baffering  injuries  from  othri« 
we  must  not  imagine  that  it  was  the  intention  of  thi 
law  to  expose  the  atimos  to  the  insults  or  ill-trea& 
ment  of  his  former  fellow-citizens,  or  to  encooragf 
the  people  to  maltreat  him  with  impunity,  as  migld 
be  inferred  from  the  expression  ol  inuoi  toS  U€um 
TOf  ;*  but  all  that  the  law  meant  to  do  was  that,  if 
any  such  thing  happened,  the  atimus  had  no  right 
to  claim  the  protection  of  the  laws.  We  have  above 
referred  to  two  laws  mentioned  by  Demosthenes,  in 
which  the  children  and  the  property  of  an  atimoa 
were  included  in  the  atimia.  As  regards  the  chil- 
dren or  heirs,  the  infamy  came  to  them  as  an  inher- 
itance which  they  could  not  avoid.  (Yid.  Hum,  p. 
497.)  But  when  we  read  of  the  property  of  a  man 
being  included  in  the  atimia,  it  can  only  mean  thai 
it  shared  the  lawless  character  of  its  owner,  that  in, 
it  did  not  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  eonld 
not  be  mortgaged.  The  property  of  an  atimos  foi 
a  positive  crime,  such  as  those  mentioned  below, 
was  probably  never  confiscated,  but  only  in  the  case 
of  a  public  debtor,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter ;  and 
when  Andocides*  uses  the  expression  irtfioi  iea» 
TU  au/uiTa,  Ttt  di  xpv/"'^'^  ''X""'  ^^^  contrary  whk:b 
he  had  in  view  can  only  have  been  the  case  of  a 
public  debtor.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  havs 
been  foreign  to  Athenian  notions  of  justice  to  :-on- 
fiscate  the  property  of  a  person  who  had  incirred 
personal  atimia  by  some  illegal  act.* 

The  crimes  for  which  total  and  perpetoal  atimi* 
was  inflicted  on  a  person  were  as  follow  :  The  giv- 
ing and  accepting  of  bribes,  the  embezzlement  et 
public  money,  manifest  proofs  of  cowardice  in  thi 
defence  of  his  country,  false  witness,  false  accusa- 
tion, and  bad  conduct  towards  parents  :*  moreover, 
if  a  )>erson,  either  by  deed  or  by  word,  injured  or 
insulted  a  magistrate  while  he  was  performing  the 
duties  of  his  office ;'  if,  as  a  judge,  be  had  been 
guilty  of  partiality  ;*  if  he  squandered  away  his  pa- 
ternal inheritance,  or  was  guilty  of  prostitutioa.* 
We  have  above  called  this  atimia  perpetual :  foi  if 
a  person  had  once  incurred  it,  he  could  scarcely 
ever  hope  to  be  lawfully  released  from  it.  A  law, 
mentioned  by  Demosthenes,"  ordained  that  the  re- 
leasing of  any  kind  of  atimoi  should  never  be  pro- 
posed in  the  public  assembly,  unless  an  assemMy 
consisting  of  at  least  6000  citizens  had  previously, 
in  secret  deliberation,  agreed  that  such  might  be 
done.  And  even  then  the  matter  could  only 'be 
discussed  in  so  far  as  the  senate  and  people  thought 
proper.  It  was  only  in  times  when  the  Republic 
was  threatened  by  great  danger  that  an  atimos 
might  hope  to  recover  his  lost  rights,  and  in  such 
circumstances  the  atimoi  were  sometimes  restored 
en  matte  to  their  former  rights." 

A  second  kind  of  atimia,  which,  though  in  hs  ex 
tent  a  total  one,  lasted  only  until  the  person  subject 
to  it  fulfilled  those  duties  for  the  neglect  ofwhidi 
it  had  been  inflicted,  was  not  so  much  a  punichment 
for  any  particular  crime  as  a  means  of  compelling  a 
man  to  submit  to  the  laws.  This  was  the  atimia  of 
public  debtors.  Any  citizen  of  Athens  who  owed 
money  to  the  public  treasury,  whether  his  debt 
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noee  Orom  a  (uo  to  whicli  he  had  been  condemned, 
or  from  a  part  he  bad  taken  in  any  branch  of  the 
administration,  or  from  his  having  pledged  himself 
u>  the  state  for  another  person,  was  in  a  state  of 
total  atimia  if  he  refused  to  pay  or  could  not  pay 
the  sum  which  was  due.  His  children  during  his 
lifetime  were  not  included  in  his  atimia ;  they  re- 
nained  hrlnftoi.^  If  be  persevered  in  his  refusal  to 
pay  beyond  the  time  of  the  ninth  prytany,  his  debt 
wis  doubled,  and  his  property  was  taken  and  sold.* 
If  the  sum  obtained  by  the  sale  was  sufficient  to 
pay  the  debt,  the  atimia  appears  to  have  ceased  ; 
but  if  not,  the  atimia  not  only  continued  to  the  death 
of  the  public  debtor,  but  was  inherited  by  his  heirs, 
and  lasted  until  the  debt  was  paid  off".*  (Compare 
Hbrss,  p.  496.)  This  atimia  for  public  debt  was 
sometimes  accompanied  by  imprisonment,  as  in  the 
case  of  Alcibiades  and  Cimon ;  but  whether,  in  such 
a  case,  on  the  death  of  the  prisoner,  bis  children 
were  likewise  imprisoned,  is  uncertain.  If  a  per- 
son living  in  ntimia  for  public  debt  petitioned  to  be 
released  from  his  debt  or  his  atimia,  he  became 
subject  to  tviet(i( ;  and  if  another  person  made  the 
attempt  for  him,  he  thereby  forfeited  his  own  prop- 
erty :  if  the  proedros  even  ventured  to  put  the  ques- 
tion to  the  vote,  be  himself  became  atimos.  The 
only,  but  almost  impracticable,  mode  of  obtaining  re- 
lease was  that  mentioned  above  in  connexion  with 
the  total  and  perpetual  atimia. 

A  third  and  only  partial  kmd  of  atimia  deprived 
the  person  on  whom  it  was  inflicted  only  of  a  por- 
tion of  his  rights  as  a  citizen.*  It  was  called  the 
irtftla  KttTit  itpoarafiv,  because  it  was  specified  in 
every  single  case  which  particular  right  was  for- 
feited by  the  atimos.  The  following  cases  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned:  If  a  man  came  forward  as  a 
public  accuser,  and  afterward  either  dropped  the 
charge  or  did  not  obtain  a  fifth  of  the  votes  in  fa- 
rour  of  his  accusation,  he  was  not  only  liable  to  a 
fice  of  1000  dracbmffi,  but  was  subjected  to  an  atim- 
Ib  which  deprived  him  of  the  right,  in  future,  to 
appear  as  accuser  in  a  case  of  the  same  nature  as 
tthat  in  which  he  had  been  defeated  or  which  he  had 

g'ven  up.*  If  his  accusation  had  been  a  ypa^  uae- 
lof,  he  also  lost  the  right  of  visiting  particular 
temples.*  Some  cases  are  also  mentioned  in  which 
in  accuser,  though  he  did  not  obtain  a  fifth  of  the 
rotes,  was  not  subjected  to  any  punishment  what- 
ever. Such  was  the  case  in  a  charge  brought  be- 
fore the  first  archon  respecting  the  ill-treatment  of 
parents,  orphans,  or  heiresses  '  In  other  cases  the 
accuser  was  merely  subject  to  the  fine  of  1000 
drachmae,  without  incurring  any  degree  of  atimia.* 
But  the  law  does  not  appear  to  have  been  strictly 
observed.*  Andocides  mentions  some  other  kinds 
of  partial  atimia,  but  they  seem  to  have  had  only  a 
temporary  application  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponne- 
■ian  war ;  and  the  passage'*  is  so  obscure  or  cor- 
nipt,  that  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  it  with  any 
certainty."  Partial  atimia,  when  once  inflicted, 
lasted  during  the  whole  of  a  man's  life. 

The  children  of  a  man  who  had  been  put  to  death 
by  the  law  were  also  atimoi"  (compare  Herbs,  p. 
497) :  but  the  nature  or  duration  of  this  atimia  is 
•dknown. 

If  a  person,  under  whatever  kind  of  atimia  he  was 
hbt'uring,  continued  to  exercise  any  of  the  rights 
K'bich  he  had  forfeited,  he  might  immediately  be 
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subjected  to  iirayoy^  or  Iviti^n :  and  if  liii  tnii» 
gression  was  proved,  he  might,  without  any  fartha 
proceedings,  be  punished  immediately. 

The  offences  which  were  punished  at  Sparta  witi 
atimia  are  not  so  well  known ;  and  in  many  cases 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  expressly  mentioned 
by  the  law,  but  to  have  depended  entirely  upon  pob 
lie  opinion,  whether  a  person  was  to  be  considered 
and  treated  as  an  atimos  or  not.  In  general,  it  ap- 
pears that  every  one  who  refused  to  live  according 
to  the  national  institutions  lost  the  rights  of  a  fuU 
citizen  (i/wjoj').  It  was,  however,  a  positive  law, 
that  whoever  did  not  give  or  could  not  give  his  ccn- 
tribution  towards  the  syssitia,  lost  his  rights  as  a 
citizen.*  The  highest  degree  of  infamy  fell  upon 
the  coward  (rptVoc)  who  either  deserted  from  the 
field  of  battle,  or  returned  home  without  the  rest  of 
the  army,  as  Aristodemus  did  after  the  battle  o( 
Thermopyls,'  though  in  this  case  the  infamy  itself, 
as  well  as  its  humiliating  consequences,  were  man- 
ifestly the  mere  effect  of  public  opinion,  and  lasted 
until  the  person  labouring  under  it  distinguished 
himself  by  some  signal  exploit,  and  thus  wi|>ed  ofl 
the  stain  from  his  name.  The  Spartans  who  in 
Sphacteria  had  surrendered  to  the  Athenians,  were 
punished  with  a  kind  of  atimia  which  deprived  them 
of  their  claims  to  public  offices  (a  punishment  com- 
mon to  all  kinds  of  atimia),  and  rendered  them  in- 
capable of  making  any  lawful  purchase  or  sale. 
Afterward,  however,  they  recovered  their  rights.* 
Unmarried  men  were  also  subject  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  infamy,  in  as  far  as  they  were  deprived  of 
the  cnstomary  honours  of  old  age,  were  excluded 
from  taking  part  in  the  celebration  of  certain  festi- 
vals, and  occasionally  compelled  to  sing  defamatory 
songs  against  themselves.  No  at:mos  was  allowed 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  Spartan  citizen,  and  was 
thus  compelled  to  endure  the  ignominies  of  an  old 
bachelor.'  Although  an  atimos  at  Sparta  was  sub- 
ject to  a  great  many  painful  restrictions,  yet  his  con- 
dition cannot  be  called  outlawry ;  it  was  rather  a 
state  of  infamy  properly  so  called.  Even  the  atimia 
of  a  coward  cannot  be  considered  equivalent  to  the 
civil  death  of  an  Athenian  atimos,  for  we  find  him 
still  acting  to  some  extent  as  a  citizen,  though  al- 
ways in  a  manner  which  made  his  infamy  manifest 
to  every  one  who  saw  him. 

(I<elyveld,  De  Infamia  ex  fare  Attico,  Amstelod., 
1836.— Wachsmuth,  HelUn  AUerth.,  ii.,  1,  p.  843, 
&c. — ^Meier,  De  Bonis  Damnat.,  p.  101,  i,c. — Scho- 
mann,  De  Comit.  Ath.,  p.  67,  &c.,  transl. — Hermann, 
Polit.  Ant.  of  Greece,  §  124  -Meier  und  Schomann, 
Au.  Proc.,  p.  663.  On  the  Spartan  atimia  in  par- 
ticular, see  Wachsmuth,  ii.,  1,  p.  388,  &c. — Miiller, 
Dor.,  iii.,  10,  ^  3.) 

INFANS,  INFA'NTIA  In  the  Roman  law  there 
were  several  distinctions  of  age  which  were  made 
with  reference  to  the  capacity  for  doing  legal  acts  . 
1.  The  first  period  was  from  birth  to  the  end  of  the 
seventh  year,  during  which  time  persons  were  call 
ed  infantes,  or  qui  fari  non  possunt.  8.  The  sec 
ond  period  was  from  the  end  of  seven  years  to  the 
end  of  fourteen  or  twelve  years,  according  as  ib« 
person  was  a  male  or  a  female,  during  which  per- 
sons were  defmed  as  tho^e  qui  fari  possunt.  Thr 
persons  included  in  these  first  two  classes  were  im- 
puberes.  3.  The  third  period  was  from  the  end  ol 
the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  to  the  end  of  the  twenty, 
fifth  year,  during  which  period  persons  weie  ado- 
lescentes,  adulti.  The  piersons  included  in  these 
three  classes  were  minores  xxv.  annis  or  annorum, 
and  were  often,  for  brevity's  sake,  called  minorei 
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oDjy  (mi.  CvBif</B);  and  the  persons  inolndeil  in 
the  third  and  fourth  class  were  puberes.  4.  The 
Iburth  period  was  from  the  age  of  twent/-fiTe,  dik- 
ring  which  persons  were  majores. 

The  term  impubes  comprehends  infans,  a»  all  in- 
fantes are  impuberes,  but  all  impuberes  are  not 
infantes.  Thus  the  impuberes  were  divided  into 
two  dosses  :  infantes,  or  those  under  seven  years 
of  age,  and  those  above  seven,  who  are  generally 
understood  by  the  term  impuberes.  Papillus  is  a 
{eo  irel  name  for  all  impuberes  not  in  the  power  of 
1  father.' 

The  con,mencement  of  pubertas  was  the  com- 
oieQccment  of  full  capacity  to  do  legal  acts.  Be- 
fore the  commencement  of  pubertas,  a  person,  ac- 
ording  to  the  old  civil  law,  could  do  no  legal  act 
without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  This  riUe  was 
made  for  those  impuberes  who  had  property  of  their 
own  ;  for  it  could  have  no  application  to  impuberes 
who  were  in  the  power  uf  a  father.  Now  the  age 
of  pubertas  was  fixed  as  above  mentioned,  on  the 
supposition  that  persons  were  then  competent  to 
understand  the  nature  of  their  acts,  and  the  age  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  was  only  fixed  because  it  was 
necessary  to  fix  some  limit  which  might  apply  to  all 
cases ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  in  many  cases  when 
«  person  bordered  on  the  age  of  puberty  (pubertati 
proximus),  and  had  not  yet  attained  it,  he  might 
have  sufficient  understanding  to  do  many  legal  acts. 
Accordingly,  a  person  who  was  proximus  pubertati 
was  in  course  of  time  considered  competent  to  do 
certain  legal  acts  without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor; 
but,  to  secure  him  against  fraud  or  mistake,  he 
ooiUd  only  do  such  acts  as  were  for  his  own  ad- 
Tantage.  Tliis  relaxation  of  the  old  law  was  ben- 
eficial both  to  the-  impubes  and  to  others ;  but,  ow- 
ing Id  its  being  confined  to  such  narrow  limits  of 
time,  it  was  of  little  practical  use,  and,  accordingly, 
it  wai  extended  as  a  positive  rule  to  a  longer  period 
below  the  age  of  puberty,  but  still  with  the  same 
limilaiion  :  the  impubes  could  do  no  act  to  his  prej- 
udice without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  It  was, 
however,  necessary  to  fix  a  limit  here  also,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, it  was  determined  that  such  hmited  capa- 
city to  do  legal  acts  should  commence  with  the  ter- 
mination of  infantia,  which,  legally  defined,  is  that 
period  after  which  a  person,  either  alone  or  with  a 
tutor,  is  capable  of  doing  legal  acts. 

Infans  properly  means  qui  fari  non  potest;  and 
he  of  whom  could  be  predicated  fari  potest,  was 
not  infans,  and  was  capable  of  doing  certain  legal 
acts.  The  phrase  qui  fari  potest  is  itself  ambigu- 
ous ;  but  the  Komana,  in  a  legal  sense,  did  not  Umit 
it  to  the  mere  capacity  of  uttering  words,  which  a 
child  of  two  or  three  years  generally  possesses,  but 
they  understood  by  it  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual 
development ;  and,  accordiogty,  the  expression  qui 
fari  potest  expressed  not  only  that  degree  of  intel- 
lectual development  which  is  shown  by  the  use  of  in- 
telligible speech,  but  also  a  capacity  for  legal  acts  in 
which  speech  was  required.  Thus  the  period  of  in- 
fantia was  extended  beyond  that  which  the  strict  ety- 
mological meaning  of  the  word  signifies,  and  its  ter- 
mination was  fixed  by  a  positive  rule  at  the  end  or 
the  seventh  year,  as  appears  by  numerous  passages.* 

The  expressions  proximus  pubertati,  and  pruxi- 
miu  infantis  or  infanti,*  are  used  by  the  Roman 
turists  to  signify  respectively  one  who  is  near  attain- 
ing pubertas,  and  one  who  has  just  passed  the  limit 
nf  infantia.*    ( Vid.  Ihpvbks.) 

IKFE'RIiE.    {Vid.  Fokos,  p  462.) 

INFULA,  a  fluck  of  white  and  red  wool,  which 

I.  (Dig.  .M,  tit.  16, 1.  339.)— S.  (Dig.  M,  tit.  7,  •.  I ;  23.  Ut. 
«.  •.  14.— Cod.  6,  tit.  30,  a.  18.— Quintilian,  Iiut.  Or.,  i.,  I      Ui- 
1-rat,  Grit;.,  >!.,  2.)  -3.  (Gaius,  iii.,  100.)— 4.  (S*TigD7,  S;  lem. 
4ni  heut.  R.  R.,  vol.  iii.) 
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Has  slightly  twisted,  drawn  into  tbc  form  ol  * 
wreath  or  fillet,  and  used  by  the  Romans  for  orna- 
ment on  festive  and  solemn  occasions.  In  sucrifi- 
cing  it  was  tied  with  a  white  band  (vid.  Vitta)  tc 
the  head  of  the  victim,*  and  also  of  the  priest,  more 
especially  in  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  Diana.* 
The  "torta  infula"  was  worn  also  by  the  vestal 
virgins.'  Its  use  seems  analogous  to  that  of  the 
lock  of  wool  worn  by  the  flamines  and  saliL  ( VH. 
Ariz).  At  Roman  marriages,  the  bride,  who  car- 
ried wool  upon  a  distaff  in  the  prtx;ession  (mi.  Fo- 
ana,  p.  405),  fixed  it  as  an  infula  upon  the  door-caae 
of  her  future  husband  on  entering  the  bonse.* 

INGE'NUI,  INGENUITAS.  According  to  Gai- 
us,*  ingenui  are  those  free  men  who  are  ^m  free. 
Consequently,  freedmen  {libertmi)  were  not  ingenui, 
though  the  sons  of  iibertini  were  ingenui ;  nor  could 
a  Ubertinus  by  adoption  become  ingenuus.'  If  a  fe- 
male slave  (ancilla)  was  pregnant,  and  was  manu- 
mitted before  she  gave  birth  to  a  child,  such  child 
was  born  free,  and  therefore  was  ingenuus.  In  oth- 
er cases,  also,  the  law  favoured  the  claun  of  free 
birth^  and,  consequently,  of  ingenuitas.'  If  a  man's 
ingenuitas  was  a  matter  in  dispute,  there  was  a  ju- 
dicium ingenuitatis.* 

The  words  ingenuus  and  Ubertinus  are  often  op^ 
posed  to  one  another ;  and  the  title  of  freeman  ({■• 
ber),  which  would  comprehend  libertinus,  is  some- 
times limited  by  the  addition  of  ingenuus  (Ubtr  e$ 
ingenuut*).  According  to  Cincius,  in  his  work  on 
Comitia,  quoted  by  Festus,"  those  who,  in  bis  time, 
were  called  ingenui,  were  originally  called  patricU, 
which  is  interpreted  by  Goettling  to  mean  that  gen- 
tiles were  originally  called  ingenui  also :  a  manifest 
misunderstanding  of  the  passage.  If  this  passage 
has  any  certain  meaning,  it  is  this :  originally  the 
name  ingenuus  did  not  exist,  but  the  word  patriciof 
was  sufficient  to  express  a  Roman  citi2en  by  birth. 
This  remark,  then,  refers  to  a  time  when  there 
were  no  Roman  citizens  except  patricii ;  and  tlMi 
definition  of  ingenuus,  if  it  had  then  been  in  use, 
would  have  been  a  sufficient  definition  of  a  patricius. 
But  the  word  ingenuus  was  introduced,  in  the  sense 
here  stated,  at  a  later  time,  and  when  it  was  want- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  indicating  a  citizen  ky  birth, 
merely  as  such.  Thus,  in  the  speech  of  A|ipins 
Claudius  Crassus,"  he  contrasts  with  persons  of  pa- 
trician descent,  "Utou  Quiritium  auilibet,  duobu*  nt- 
gmui*  ortus."  Farther,  the  definition  of  gentilia 
by  Sceevola  {vid.  Gins,  p.  468)  shows  that  a  man 
might  be  ingenuus  and  yet  not  gentilia,  for  he  might 
be  the  son  of  a  freedman ;  and  this  is  consistent 
with  Livy."  If  Cincius  meant  his  proposition  to  be 
as  •omprehensive  as  the  terms  will  allow  us  to  take 
it,  the  proposition  is  this :  All  (now)  ingenui  com- 
prehend all  (then)  patricii ;  which  is  untrue. 

Under  the  Empire,  ingenuitas,  or  the  jura  m- 
genuitatis,  might  be  acquired  by  the  imperial  favour; 
that  is,  a  person  not  ingenuus  by  birth  was  made 
so  by  the  sovereign  power.  A  freedman  who  had 
obtained  the  jus  annnlorum  aureorum  was  consid- 
ered ingenuus ;  but  this  did  not  interfere  with  the 
patronal  rights."  By  the  natalibus  restitutio,  the 
princeps  gave  to  a  libertinus  the  character  oi  in- 
genuus ;  a  form  of  proceeding  which  involved  >b«i 
theory  of  the  original  freedom  of  all  mankind,  foi 
the  Ubertinus  was  restored,  not  to  the  state  in  which 
he  had  been  born,  but  to  his  supposed  original  state 
of  freedom.    In  this  case  the  patron  lost  his  patn>- 


I.  (Viij.,  G«org.,  iii..487.— Lacrat.,  i.,  88 8n«.,  Calig.,  St.) 

— ».  (Virg.,  jEn.,  ii.,  430.— Id.  ih.,  i.,  538.— Scrriiu,  ia  loc.- 
Isid.,  Orig.,  xix.,  30.- Festui,  i.  v.  Infuln.)— 3.  (Pnid.,  c.  Srri. 
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nai  I  ighU  by  a  necessary  conseqaence,  if  i  he  fiction 
wertj  to  have  its  full  effect.'  It  seems  that  ques- 
tions as  to  a  man's  ingenuitas  were  common  at 
Rome,  vhich  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider 
(hat  patronal  rights  were  involved  in  them. 

•INGUINA'LIS,  a  plant,  the  same  with  the  0ov- 
t&tnm,  or  aoriip  irriKOf,  which  see. 

INJU'RIA.  Injuria  was  done  by  striking  or  beat- 
ing a  man  either  with  the  hand  or  with  anything ; 
by  abusive  words  (eomicium);  by  the  proscriptio 
bonoram,  when  the  claimant  knew  that  the  alleged 
debtor  was  not  really  indebted  to  him,  for  the  bono- 
mm  proscriptio  was  accompanied  with  infamia  to 
the  debtor ;'  by  libellous  writings  or  verses ;  by  so- 
liciting a  materfamilias  or  a  preetextatus  {.vid.  Ihfd- 
Bcs),  and  by  various  other  acts.  A  man  might 
sustain  injuria  either  in  his  own  person,  or  in  the 
person  of  those  who  were  in  his  power  or  in  mana. 
No  injuria  could  be  done  to  a  slave,  but  certain  acts 
!one  to  a  slave  were  an  injuria  to  liis  master,  when 
the  acts  were  such  as  appeared  from  their  nature 
to  be  insulting  to  the  master ;  as,  for  instance,  if  a 
man  should  flog  another  man's  slave,  the  master 
had  a  remedy  against  the  wrong-doer,  which  was 
given  him  by  the  praetor's  formula.  But  in  many 
other  cases  of  a  slave  being  maltreated,  there  was 
no  regular  formula  by  which  the  master  could  have 
a  remedy,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  obtain  one  from 
the  prsetor. 

The  T« '  )lve  Tables  had  various  provisions  on  the 
subject  of  injuria.  Libellous  songs  or  verses  were 
foBowed  by  capital  punishment,  that  is,  death,  as 
it  appears.*  In  the  case  of  a  limb  being  mutilated, 
the  punishment  was  talio.*  In  the  case  of  a  broken 
bone,  the  penalty  was  300  asses  if  the  injury  was 
done  to  a  freeman,  and  160  if  it  was  done  to  a 
slave.  In  other  cases  the  Tables  fixe<l  the  penalty 
at  35  asses.* 

I'hese  penalties,  which  were  considered  suiBcient 
st  the  time  when  they  were  fixed,  were  afterward 
considered  to  be  insufiScient ;  and  the  injured  per- 
sou  was  allowed  by  the  prstor  to  claim  such  dama- 
ges as  he  thought  that  he  was  entitled  to,  and  the 
)ndex  might  give  the  full  amount  or  less.  But  in 
the  case  of  a  very  serious  injury  {atroz  injuria), 
when  the  pre  tor  required  security  for  the  defend- 
ant's appearance  to  be  given  in  a  particular  sum, 
it  was  usual  to  olaim  such  sum  as  the  damages  in 
the  plaintiff's  declaration ;  and  though  the  judex 
was  not  bound  to  give  damages  to  that  amount,  he 
s^dom  gave  less.  An  injuria  had  the  character  of 
atrox,  either  from  th?  act  itself,  or  the  place  where 
it  was  done,  as,  for  instance,  a  theatre  or  forum,  or 
from  the  status  of  the  person  injured,  as  if  he  were 
a  magistratus,  or  if  he  were  a  senator  and  the 
wrong-doer  were  a  person  of  low  condition. 

A  lex  Cornelia  specially  provided  for  cases  of 
(mlsatio,  verberatio,  and  forcible  entry  into  a  man's 
house  {domut).  The  jurists  who  commented  on 
this  lex  defined  the  legal  meaning  of  pulsatio,  ver- 
beratio, and  domus.* 

The  actions  for  injuria  were  gradually  much  ex- 
tended, and  the  prsetor  would,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  (causa  cogrtita),  give  a  per- 
son an  action  in  respect  of  any  act  or  conduct  of 
another,  which  tended,  in  the  judgment  of  the  pree- 
tor,  to  do  him  injury  in  reputation  or  to  wound  his 
feelings.*  Many  cases  of  injuria  were  subject  to  a 
special  punishment,*  as  deportatio ;  and  this  pro- 
ceeding extra  ordinem  was  often  adopted  instead 
(if  the  civil  action.    Various  imperial  constitutions 


1.  (Diij.  40,tit.  II.)— S.  (Cio.,  Pro  Quint., e,  19, 10.)— 3.  (Cic, 
R«p.,  IT.,  10,  and  the  ootM  in  Mai*!  •dition.) — 4.  (Feitui,  a.  t. 
Fuiu.)— S.  (Gelliiu,  XTi.,  10.— U-xi.,  I.— Dirkun,  TItbenicht, 
*c.)-«.  (Dig.  47,  tit.  10,  •.  5.)— 1  (FM.  Dig.  47,  ■"  ■»  -  " 
K,  23, 34,  *c.)— 8.  ^Dig.  47,  tit.  11.) 


affixed  the  punishment  of  den'btu  libelloo  a  wnttngi 
{famosi  libelli). 

Infamia  was  a  consequenca  of  condemnation  in 
an  actio  injuriarum  (Vid.  Infamia.)  He  who 
brought  such  an  action  per  calumniam  was  liable  to 
be  punished  extra  ordinem.' 

INJORIA'RUM  ACTIO.    (Vii.  Injitkia.) 

INC.l  Clvwn),  festivals  celebrated  in  several 
parts  of  Greece,  in  honour  of  the  ancient  heroine 
Ino.  At  Megara  she  was  honoured  with  an  annual 
sacrifice,  because  the  Megarians  believed  that  her 
body  had  been  cast  by  the  waves  upon  their  coast, 
and  that  it  had  been  found  and  buried  there  by 
Cleso  and  Tauropolis.*  Another  festival  of  Ino 
was  celebrated  at  Epidaurus  Limcra,  in  Laconia. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  there  was  a 
small  but  very  deep  lake,  called  the  water  of  Ino, 
and  at  the  festival  of  the  heroine  the  people  threw 
barley-cakes  into  the  water.  When  the  cakes  sank, 
it  was  considered  a  propitious  sign,  but  when  they 
swam  on  the  surface  it  was  an  evil  sign.*  An  an 
nual  festival,  with  contests  and  sacrifices,  in  honour 
of  ito,  was  also  held  on  the  Corinthian  Isthmus, 
and  was  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  King  Sisy- 
phus.* 

INOFFICICSUM    TESTAMENTUM.      (Fid 

TiSTAHINTVM.) 

INQUILI'NUS.  (Vid.  Banishment,  Roman,  p. 
137.) 

INSA-NIA,  INSA'NUS.    (Kul.  Coiatok  ) 

•INSECTA.    (KtUENTOMA.) 

INSIGNE  {ari/iclov,  Mmi/ia,  trnmnu,  napaai/- 
fiov),  a  Badge,  an  Ensign,  a  mark  of  distinction. 
Thus  the  Bulla  worn  by  a  Roman  boy  was  one  of 
the  insignia  of  his  rank.*  Five  classes  of  insignia 
more  especially  deserve  notice : 

I.  Those  belonging  to  officers  of  state  or  civil 
functionaries  of  all  descriptions,  such  as  the  Fascm 
carried  before  the  Consdi,  at  Rome,  the  laticlave 
and  shoes  worn  by  senators  (vid.  Calocdi,  p.  100; 
Clavus,  p  264),  the  carpentum  and  the  sword  bo- 
stowed  by  the  emperor  upon  the  prefect  of  the  pris- 
toriura.*  The  Roman  EqoiTKs'  were  distinguished 
by  the  "  equus  publicus,"  the  golden  ring,  the  an- 
gustus  clavus,*  and  the  seat  provided  for  them  in 
the  theatre  and  the  circns.*  The  insignia  of  the 
kings  of  Rome,  viz.,  the  trabea,  the  toga  prastexta, 
the  crown  of  gold,  the  ivory  sceptre,  the  sella  curu- 
lis,  and  the  twelve  lictors  with  fasces,  all  of  which, 
except  the  crown  and  sceptre,  were  transferred  to 
subsequent  denominations  of  magistrates,  were  cop- 
ied from  the  usages  of  the  Tuscans  and  other  na- 
tions of  early  antiquity.'* 

II.  Badges  worn  by  soldiers.  The  centurions  in 
the  Roman  army  were  known  by  the  crests  of  theit 
helmets  (vid.  Galea),  and  the  common  men  by  theii 
shields,  each  cohort  having  them  painted  in  a  man- 
ner peculiar  to  itself."  (Yid.  Clipeds.)  Among 
the  Greeks,  the  devices  sculptured  or  painted  upon 
shields  (see  woodcut,  p.  84),  both  for  the  sake  of 
ornament  and  as  badges  of  distinction,  employed 
the  fancy  of  poets  and  of  artists  of  every  descriptioa 
from  the  earliest  times.  Thus  the  seven  heroes 
who  fought  against  Thebes,  all  except  Amphiarauc, 
had  on  their  shields  expressive  figures  and  mottoes, 
differently  described,  however,  by  different  authors." 
Aicibiades,  agreeably  to  his  general  character,  wore 
a  shield  richly  decorated  with  ivory  and  gold,  and 


1.  (Oaini,  iU.,  SSO-SU.— Uor.,  Sat.,  I.,  i.,  80.— Dig.  47,  tit. 
10.— Cod.  Tlieod.,  iz.,  tit.  34.— Cod.  ii.,  tit.  St.- Paalai,  Sent. 
Reeept.,  t.,  tit.4.)— S.  (Paui.,  i.,  43,  t  8.)— 3.  (Paul.,  iij.,  33,  % 
S.)— 4.  (TietzM  ad  Lycophr.)— 5.  (Cic,  Verr.,  ii.,  1,  58.)— «. 
(Lydm,  D«  Mag.,  ii.,  3,  9.)— 7.  (p.  306.)— 8.  (p.  243.)- 9.  (C.  O. 
Scliwartz,  Diw.  Selecta,  p.  84-101.)— 10.  (Flor.,  i.,  5.— SalL, 
B.  Cat..  SI.— Vire.,  Mn.,  Tii.,  188,  612.— Id.  ib.,  li.,  334.— Ly 
dtia,  DeMag.,  i.,  7,  8, 17.)— II.  (Vegst.,  ii.,  17.— Compare  Oa. 
tit.  10,  a.  13  i  I  Boll.  Gall.,  Tii.,4S.)— 13.  (.Xachvl.,  Sept.,  c  Theb.,  383-Mt.- 
Eurip..  Pboo ,  113S-I1H.— ApoUodot.,  Bibl.,  i-  .  0, 1.) 
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«xhibrt*ng  h  representation  of  Cupid  biandishiog  a 
thunderbolt.'  The  first  use  of  these  emblems  on 
nltiddg  is  attributed  to  the  Carians  ;*  and  the  ficti- 
tious employment  of  them  to  deceive  and  mislead 
tn  enemy  was  among  the  stratagems  of  war.' 

III.  Family  badges.  Among  the  indignities  prac- 
tised by  the  Emperor  Caligula,  it  is  related  that  he 
abolished  the  ancient  insignia  of  the  noblest  fami- 
Ii98,  viz.,  the  torques,  the  cincinni,  and  the  cogno- 
men "  Magnus."* 

rV.  iSigns  placed  on  the  front  of  buildings.  A 
fignrr  of  Mercury  was  the  common  sign  of  a  Gym- 
HAsniii ,  but  Cicero  had  a  statue  of  Minerva  to  fulfil 
the  same  purpose.*  Cities  had  their  emblems  as 
well  as  separate  edifices ;  and  the  officer  of  a  city 
sometimes  affixed  the  emblem  to  public  documents, 
ns  Wit  do  the  seal  of  a  municipal  corporation.* 

V.  The  figure-heads  of  ships.  The  insigne  of  a 
ship  was  an  image  placed  on  the  prow,  and  giving 
tta  name  to  the  vessel.'  Thus  the  ship  figured  in 
p.  58  would  probably  be  called  the  Triton.*  (Com- 
pare woodcut,  p.  480.)  Paul  sailed  from  Melite  to 
Puteoli  in  the  Dioscuri,  a  vessel  which  tradecf  be- 
tween that  city  and  Alexandrea.*  Enschedi  has 
drawn  out  a  list  of  one  hundred  names  of  ships 
which  occur  either  in  classical  authors  or  in  ancient 
inscriptions.'*  The  names  were  those  of  gods  and 
heroes,  together  with  their  attributes,  such  as  the 
helmet  of  Minerva,  painted  on  the  prow  of  the  ship 
which  conveyed  Ovid  to  Pontus  (a  pieta  cattide 
nomen  kabeO') ;  of  virtues  and  aflections,  as  Hope, 
Concord,  Victory  ;  of  countries,  cities,  and  rivers, 
as  the  Po,  the  Mincius,'*  the  Delia,  the  Syracuse, 
the  Alexandres ;"  and  of  men,  women,  and  animals, 
as  the  boar's  head,  which  distinguished  the  vessels 
of  Samos'*  (woodcut,  p.  429),  the  swan  {vid.  Chenis- 
cu»),  the  tiger,"  the  bull  {npoTofirp/  raii/wu'*).  Plu- 
tarch mentions  a  Lycian  vessel  with  the  sign  of  the 
lion  on  its  prow,  and  that  of  the  serpent  on  its 
(M>op."  After  an  engagement  at  sea,  the  insigne  of 
m  conquered  vessel,  as  well  as  its  aplustre,  was 
often  taken  from  it,  and  suspended  in  some  temple 
as  an  offering  to  the  god.'*  Figure-heads  were 
probably  used  from  the  first  origin  of  navigation. 
On  the  war-galleys  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  called 
them,  as  Herodotus  says,'*  iruratitat, ».  «.,  "  carved 
images,"  they  had'sometimes  a  very  grotesque  ap- 
pearance. 

Besides  the  badge  which  distinguished  each  indi- 
vidual ship,  and  which  was  either  an  engraved  and 
painted  wooden  image,  forming  part  of  the  prow,  or 
a  figure  often  accompanied  by  a  name  and  painted 
on  both  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  other  insignia,  which 
could  be  elevated  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  were  requi- 
site in  naval  engagements  These  were  probably 
flags  or  standards,  fixed  to  the  aplustre  or  to  the 
top  of  the  mast,  and  serving  to  mark  a!l  those  ves- 
sels which  belonged  to  the  same  fleet  or  to  the  same 
nation.  Such  were  "  the  .\ttic"  and  "  the  Persic 
signals"  {rh  'ktriKiv  arnitiov"). 

I'NSTITA  (veptTr6itov),  a  Flounce,  a  Fillet.  The 
Roman  matrons  sometimes  wore  a  broad  fillet,  with 
ample  folds,  sewed  to  the  bottom  of  the  tunic,  and 
reaching  to  the  instep.  The  use  of  it  indicated  a 
superior  regard  to  decency  and  propriety  of  man- 


1.  (Athen.,  lii.,  47.)— S.  (Herod.,  i.,  171.)— S.  (Prnnt.,  iv.,  M, 
t  J.— Virg.,  Xn.,  ii.,  S80-NS.)— 4.  (Snet.,  Cilig.,  U.)— S.  (wl 
Alt.,  i.,  4.)— 0.  (intir,,  Caiyit.,  15.)— 7.  (T«dt.,  Ann.,  ti.,  S4. 
—Cm.,  B.  Ci».,  ii.,  6.)— 8.  (Stat..  Theh.,  v.,  S7S.-Virg.,  JEn., 
».,  M»-ai2.)— 9.  (AcU,  xiviii.,  11.)— 10.  (UiM.,  "De  Tut.  tit 
uuignibut  Naviam,"  reprinted  in  Kuhnlten'i  Opuac.,  p.  S57-909.) 
-11.  (rrial.,  i^»,  S.)— IS.  (Vir?.,  jEn.,  i.,  siXS.)— 13.  (Athan., 
4„  4S.)— 14.  (Herod.,  iii.,  S9.— Charilui.  p.  lU,  ed.  Naake.— 
Seaych.,  f.  t.  Sn/iiaicdf  rp^voi. — East,  in  Horn.,  Od.,  ziii.,  p. 
MS.)- 15.  (Vira.,  JRr>.,  %.,  IM.)— 16.  (Schol.  in  Apoll.  Rhod., 
a..  188.)— 17.  (De  Mul.  Virt.,  p.  441,  ed.  Stepli.)— 18.  (Pint., 
Thamiit.,  p.  117.)— 19.  (iii.,  87.)— SO.  (Polna.,  iu.,  II,  II ;  tlii., 
M.  l.-nrrler,  Char.,  U.,  p.  U.) 
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ners.'  It  must  have  resembled  a  modem  flounce. 
By  the  addition  of  gold  and  jewelry,  it  look  the 
form  of  the  more  splendid  and  expensive  Ctclas. 

When  this  term  denoted  a  fillet,  which  was  ined 
by  itself,  as  in  the  decoration  of  a  Thyesu*,*  it  n'u 
equivalent  to  Vitta  or  FAont.     {Yid.  Tunica.) 

I'NSTITOR.    (Vid.  iNsTiTomA  Aitio.) 

INSTITO'RIA  ACTIO  This  actio  oi  formub 
was  allowed  against  a  man  who  had  appointed  ei 
ther  bis  son  or  a  slave,  and  either  his  own  or  Miothei 
man's  slave,  or  a  free  person,  to  manage  a  tabeina, 
or  any  other  business  for  him.  The  contracts  witb 
such  manager,  in  respect  of.  the  taliema  or  other 
business,  were  considered  to  Im  contracts  with  the 
principal.  The  formula  was  called  institoria,  be- 
cause he  who  was  appointed  to  manage  a  tabems 
was  called  an  institor.  And  the  inntitor,  it  is  said, 
was  so  called,  "quod  negotio  gerendo  imlet  *tM 
insutat."  If  several  peisons  appointed  an  institor 
any  one  of  them  might  lie  sued  for  the  whole  amounv 
for  which  tho  persona  were  lialilo  on  the  contract 
of  their  institor ;  and  if  one  r>aid  the  demand,  ho 
had  his  redress  over  against  the  others  by  a  socie- 
talis  judicium  or  communi  dividundo.  A  great  deal 
of  business  was  done  through  the  medium  of  insti- 
tores,  and  the  Romans  (bus  cairied  on  various 
lucrative  occupations  in  the  name  of  their  slaves, 
which  they  could  not  or  voim!  no(  have  carried  on 
personally.  Institores  ai(-  ■>'>iiplcd  with  nauts  by 
Horace.*  and  with  the  maglstor  havis.* 

INSTITUTIO'NES.  It  was  the  object  of  JusUn 
ian  to  comprise  in  his  Code  and  Digest  or  Pandeci 
a  complete  body  of  law.  Bat  these  works  were 
not  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion, and  the  writings  of  the  ancient  jurists  were 
no  longer  allowed  to  have  any  authority,  except  so 
far  as  they  had  been  incorporated  in  Uie  Digest 
It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  prepare  an  eleo(en^ 
ary  treatise,  for  which  purpose  Justinian  appointed 
a  commission,  consisting  of  Tribonianus,  liheophi- 
lus,  and  Dorotheus.  The  commission  was  instruct- 
ed to  compose  an  institutional  work  which  should 
contain  the  elements  of  the  law  {Ugnn  amt^vla), 
and  should  not  be  encumbered  with  useless  matter. 
Accordingly,  they  produced  a  treatise  under  tiM 
title  of  Institutiones,  or  Elementa,*  which  was  basal 
on  former  elementary  works  of  the  same  name  and 
of  a  similar  character,  but  chiefly  on  the  Commen- 
tarii  of  Caius  or  Gains,  his  lies  Quotidians,  and 
various  other  commentarii.  The  Institutiones  were 
published  with  the  imperial  sanction,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  A.D.  533,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Digest. 

The  Institutiones  consist  of  four  books,  which  are 
divided  into  titles.  The  first  book  treats  chiefly  of 
matters  relating  to  personal  status  ;  the  seoond 
treats  chiefly  of  property  and  its  incidents,  and  of 
testaments,  legacies,  and  fideicommissa ;  the  third 
treats  chiefly  of  successions  to  the  property  of  in- 
testates, and  matter  incident  thereto,  and  on  obli- 
gations not  founded  on  delict  ;  the  fourth  treats 
chiefly  of  obligations  founded  on  delict,  actions  an/ 
their  incidents,  interdicts,  and  of  the  judicia  publi 
ca.  The  judicia  publica  are  not  trea'ted  of  by  Gaiu* 
in  his  Commentaries.  Heineccins,  in  his  Aoti^ui 
latum  Romanarum  Jurisprudenliam  illustrantiaiL 
Syntagma,  has  followed  the  order  of  the  Institutio- 
nes. Theophilus,  generally  considered  to  be  the 
person  who  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Institu- 
tiones, wrote  a  Greek  paraphrase  upon  them,  which 
is  still  extant,  and  is  occasionally  useful.  The  bMt 
edition  of  the  paraphrase  of  Theophilus  is  that  of 
W.  O.  Reitz,  Haag.  1751,  2  vols.  4to.    There  an 
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aomerous  editions  of  the  Latin  tost  ui  the  Institu- 
tiones.  The  cditio  princeps  is  that  of  Mainz,  1468, 
fol. ;  that  of  Klenze  and  Boecking,  Berlin,  1829, 4to, 
contains  both  the  Institutiones  and  the  Commenta- 
rii  of  Gaius ;  the  most  recent  edition  is  that  of 
Schrader,  Berlin,  1832  and  1836. 

There  were  various  institutional  works  written 
by  the  Roman  jurists.  There  still  remain  fragments 
«f  the  Institutiones  of  Ulpian,  which  appear  to  have 
consisted  of  two  books.  The  four  books  of  the 
Institutiones  of  Gaius  were  formerly  only  known 
from  a  few  excerpts  in  the  Digest,  from  the  Epito- 
me contained  in  the  Breviariura,  from  the  Collatio, 
and  a  few  quotations  in  the  Commentary  of  Boethi- 
as  on  the  Topica  of  Cicero,  and  in  Priscian. 

The  Ms.  of  Gaius  was  discovered  in  the  library 
of  the  Chapter  of  Verona,  by  Niehuhr,  in  1816.  It 
was  first  copied  by  Gcesehen  and  Bethman-Holl- 
weg,  and  an  edition  was  published  by  Goeschen  in 
1830.  The  deciphering  of  the  MS.  was  a  work  of 
great  labour,  as  it  is  a  palimpsest,  the  writing  on 
which  has  been  washed  out,  and  in  some  places 
erased  with  a  knife,  in  order  to  adapt  the  parchment 
for  the  purposes  of  the  transcriber.  The  parch- 
ment, after  being  thus  treated,  was  used  for  tran- 
scribing upon  it  some  works  of  Jerome,  chiefly  his 
epistles.  The  old  writing  was  so  obscure  that  it 
could  only  be  seen  by  applying  to  it  an  infusion  of 
gallnuts.  A  fresh  examination  of  the  MS.  was 
made  by  Bluhme,  but  with  little  additional  profit, 
owing  to  the  condition  of  the  manuscript.  A  second 
edition  of  Gaius  was  published  by  Goeschen  in  1824, 
with  valuable  notes,  and  an  Index  Siglarum  used  in 
the  MS.  The  preface  to  the  first  edition  contains 
the  complete  demonstration  that  the  MS.  of  Verona 
is  the  genuine  Commentaries  of  Gaius,  though  the 
MS.  itself  has  no  title. 

The  arrangement  of  the  matter  in  the  Institutio- 
nes of  Gaius  resembles  that  of  the  Institutiones  of 
Justinian,  which  were  founded  on  them.  The  first 
book  treats  of  the  status  of  persons ;  the  second 
treats  Do  Rerum  Divisione  et  Acquisitione,  and 
comprehends  legacies  and  fideicommissa ;  the  third 
book  treats  of  successions  ab  intestate,  and  obliga- 
tions founded  on  contract  and  delict ;  the  fourth 
treats  solely  of  actions,  and  matters  connected 
therewith. 

There  has  been  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  age  of  Gaius,  but  it  appears  from  the  Institu- 
tiones that  he  wrote  that  work  under  Antoninus 
Pins  and  M.  Aurelius. 

Many  passages  in  the  Fragments  of  Ulpian  are 
the  same  as  passages  in  Gaius,  which  may  be  ex- 
plained by  assuming  that  both  these  writers  copied 
such  parts  from  the  same  original.  Though  the 
Institutiones  of  Justinian  were  mainly  based  on 
those  of  Gains,  it  is  clear  that  the  compilers  of  the 
Institutiones  of  Justinian  often  followed  some  other 
work ;  and,  in  some  instances,  the  Institutiones  of 
Justinian  are  more  clear  and  explicit  than  those  of 
Gaius.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  Gaius'  and 
the  Institutiones  of  Justinian.* 

Gaius  belonged  to  the  school  of  the  Sabiniani. 
[Vid  JuBiscoNSDLTi.)  The  jurists  whom  he  cites 
in  the  Institutiones  are  Cassius,  Fufidius,  Javole- 
im  Julianus,  Labeo,  Maximus,  Q.  Mucius,  Ofilius, 
P:o;;ulu8,  Sabinus,  Servius,  Servius  Sulpicius,  Sex- 
tus,  Tubero. 

INSTITUTO'RIA  ACTIO.    {Vid.  Intercbssio.) 

I'NSULA.    (Kid.  House,  Rohan,  p.  519.) 

INTE'NTIO.    {Vid.  Actio,  p.  20.) 

I'NTEGRUM  RESTITUTIO,  IN.    {Vii.  R«sti- 

TTTTtO.) 

INTERCE'SSIO.  The  rerb  intercedere  is  vari- 
wwly  applied  to  express  the  act  of  him  who  in  any 
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way  undertakes  an  obligation  for  another.  Sponsored 
fidepromissores,  and  fidejussores,  may  be  said  inter 
cedere.  With  respect  to  one  another,  sponsores 
were  consponsores. '  Sponsores  and  fidepromissorek 
were  nearly  in  the  same  condition ;  fidejussoref 
were  in  a  somewhat  different  legal  relation. 

Sponsores  and  fidepromissores  could  only  become 
parties  to  an  obligatio  verborum,  though  in  some 
cases  they  might  be  bound,  when  their  principal 
{gut  promiierit)  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pupillus 
who  promised  without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor, 
or  of  a  man  who  promised  something  after  his 
death.  A  fidejussor  might  become  a  party  to  al' 
obligations,  whether  contracted  re,  verbis.  Uteris, 
or  consensu.  In  the  case  of  a  sponsor,  the  interro- 
gatiu  was.  Idem  dare  spondes  1  in  the  case  of  a 
fidepromissor,  it  was.  Idem  fideproraittis  ?  in  the 
case  of  a  fidejussor,  it  was.  Idem  fide  tua  esse  ju- 
bes  1  The  object  of  having  a  sponsor,  fidepro- 
missor, or  fidejussor,  was  greater  security  to  the 
stipulator.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stipulator  had 
an  adslipulatur  only  when  the  promise  was  to  pay 
something  after  the  stipulator's  death ;  for  if  there 
was  no  stipulator,  the  stipulatio  was  inutilis  or  void.' 
The  adstipulator  was  the  proper  party  to  sue  after 
the  stipulator's  death,  and  he  could  be  compelled  by 
a  inandati  judicium  to  pay  to  the  heres  whatever 
he  recovered. 

The  heres  of  a  sponsor  and  fidepromissor  was  not 
bound,  unless  the  fidepromissor  were  a  peregrinus, 
whose  state  had  a  different  law  on  the  matter ;  but 
the  heres  of  a  fidejussor  was  bound.  By  the  lex 
Furia,  a  sponsor  and  fidepromissor  were  free  from 
all  liability  after  two  years,  which  appears  to  mean 
two  years  after  the  obligation  had  become  a  present 
demand.  All  of  them  who  were  alive  at  the  time 
when  the  money  became  due  conld  be  sued,  b>:* 
each  only  for  his  share.  Fidejussores  were  nevoT 
released  from  their  obligation  by  length  of  time,  and 
each  was  liable  for  the  whole  sum ;  but  by  a  re- 
script {epislola)  of  Hadrian,  the  creditor  was  required 
to  sue  the  solvent  fidejussores  separately,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  proportion. 

A  lex  Apuleia,  which  was  passed  before  the  lex 
Furia,  gave  one  of  several  sponsores  or  fidepromis- 
sores, who  had  paid  more  than  his  share,  an  action 
against  the  rest  for  contribution.  Before  the  pass 
ing  of  this  lex  Apuleia,  any  one  sponsor  or  fidepro- 
missor might  be  sued  for  the  whole  amount;  but 
this  lex  waa  obviously  rendered  useless  by  the  sub- 
sequent lex  Furia,  at  least  in  Italy,  to  which  country 
alone  the  lex  Furia  applied,  while  the  lex  Apuleia 
extended  to  places  out  of  Italy. 

A  fidejussor,  who  had  been  compelled  to  pay  the 
whole  amount,  had  no  redress  if  his  principal  was 
insolvent  ;  though,  as  already  observed,  he  could, 
by  the  rescript  of  Hadrian,  compel  the  creditor  to 
limit  his  deinand  against  him  to  his  share. 

A  creditor  was  obliged  formally  to  declare  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  sponsores  or  fidepromissores  who 
were  offered  to  him,  and  also  to  declare  what  was 
the  object  as  to  which  they  were  security :  if  he  did 
not  comply  with  this  legal  requisition,  the  sponsores 
and  fidepromissores  might,  within  thirty  days  (it  is 
not  said  what  thirty  days,  but  probably  thirty  days 
from  the  time  of  the  sureties  being  offered),  demand 
a  prajudicium  {prujttdicium  postulare),  and  if  they 
proved  that  the  creditor  bad  not  complied  with  the 
requisitions  of  the  law,  they  were  released. 

A  lex  Cornelia  limited  the  amount  for  which  any 
person  could  be  a  security  for  the  same  person  to 
the  same  person  within  the  same  year,  but  with 
some  exceptions,  one  of  which  was  a  security  "  do- 
tit  nomine."  No  person  could  be  bound  in  a  greatei 
amount  than  his  principal,  but  he  might  be  bound 
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m  less ,  md  every  surety  could  recover  on  a  man- 
dati  juuicium  from  his  principal  whatever  he  hail 
been  compelled  to  pay  on  his  account.  By  a  lex 
Pnblilia,  sponsores  liad  a  special  actioo  in  duplum, 
which  was  called  an  actio  depensi. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Epitome  of  Gains  in 
the  Breviariun,*  which  is  not  talcen  from  Gains ;  it 
ia  to  (his  effect :  The  creditor  may  sue  either  the 
dtbtci  or  his  fidejussor ;  but  after  he  has  chosen  to 
lup.  die  of  them,  he  cannot  sue  the  other. — Cicero 
«ppcar3  to  allude  to  the  same  doctrine*  in  a  passage 
which  is  somewliat  obscure,  and  is  variously  ex- 
plained. The  subject  of  the  sponsio  oflen  occurs  in 
Cicero's  letters;  and  in  one  case  he  was  called 
upon  in  respect  of  a  sponsio  alleged  to  have  been 
given  by  him  twenty-five  years  before.'  Cicero 
does  not  raise  any  difficulty  as  to  the  time  that  bad 
elapsed,  from  which  it  must  be  inferred  either  that 
the  obligation  had  only  recently  become  a  demand, 
or  that  the  rule  about  the  two  years  did  not  exist 
in  his  time.  Cicero  uses  the  expression  "appel- 
late"  to  express  calling  on  a  surety  to  pay.* 

Women  generally  were  incapacitated  from  doing 
many  acts  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  sex. 
It  was  a  general  rule  that  any  person  might  "  inter- 
cedere,"  who  was  competent  to  contract  and  to 
dispose  of  his  property  ;  but  minores  xxv.  and 
women  had  only  a  limited  capacity  in  respect  of 
their  contracts  and  the  disposition  of  their  estates. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  in 
that  of  Claudius,  it  was  declared  by  the  edict  that 
women  should  not "  intercedere"  for  their  husbands. 
Subsequently,  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Silanus  and 
Velleius  Tutor  (A.D.  10),  the  senatus  consultum 
Velleianum  was  passed,  which  absolutely  prohibited 
all  intercessio  by  women ;  and  the  Novella,  134,  c. 
S,  ^.ad  for  its  special  object  to  make  null  all  inter- 
"^iisij  of  a  wife  for  her  husband.  A  woman  who 
was  sued  in  respect  of  her  intercessio  or  her  heres, 
might  plead  the  senatus  consultum,  and  she  might 
iccover  anything  that  she  had  paid  in  resp<!ct  of  her 
intercessio.  The  senatus  consultum,  though  it  made 
null  the  intercessio  of  a  woman,  protected  the  cred- 
itor so  far  as  to  restore  to  him  a  former  right  of 
action  against  his  debtor  and  fidejussores :  this  ac- 
tion was  called  restitutoria  or  rescissoria.  In  the 
case  of  a  new  contract,  to  which  the  woman  was  a 
party,  the  intercessio  was  null  by  the  senatus  con- 
sultum, and  the  creditor  had  the  same  action  against 
the  person  for  whom  the  woman  "  intercessit"  as 
he  would  have  had  against  tlie  woman  :  this  action, 
inasmuch  as  the  contract  had  no  reference  to  a  for- 
mer right,  hut  to  a  right  arising  out  of  the  contract, 
was  institutoria.  In  certain  cases,  a  woman  was 
permitted  to  renounce  the  benefit  of  the  senatus 
consultum.' 

INTERCE'SSIO  was  the  interference  of  a  magis- 
tratus  to  whom  an  appeal  {vid.  Appellatio)  was 
made.  The  object  of  the  intercessio  was  to  put  a 
stop  to  proceedings,  on  the  ground  of  informality  or 
other  sufficient  cause.  Any  magistratus  might "  in- 
tercedere" who  was  of  equal  rank  with,  or  of  rank  su- 
perior to  the  magistratus  from  or  against  whom  the 
appellatio  was.  Cases  occur  in  which  one  of  the 
praetors  interposed  {intercestit)  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  his  colleague.*  The  intercessio  is  most  fre- 
quently spoken  of  with  reference  to  the  tribunes, 
who  originally  had  not  jurisdictio,  but  used  the  in- 
tercessio for  the  purpose  of  preventing  wrongwhich 
was  offered  to  a  person  in  their  presence.'  The  in- 
tercessio of  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  was  auxilium  ;* 
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and  It  might  be  exercised  either  in  jure  or  m  joA 
ciu.  The  tribune  qui  In'.ercessit  could  prevent  i 
judicium  from  being  instituted.  That  there  cooM 
he  an  intercessio  after  the  litis  contestatio  appean 
from  Cicero.*  The  tribunes  could  also  nse  the  in. 
tercessio  to  prevent  execution  of  a  judicial  sen- 
tence.* T.  Gracchus  interfered  (intercetsil)  against 
the  praetor  Terentius,  who  was  going  to  order  cz» 
cution  in  the  case  of  L.  Scipio,  who  was  condemned 
for  peculation,'  and  he  prevented  Scipio  being  sen: 
to  prison,  but  he  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  exe 
cution  being  had  on  his  property.  A  single  tribune 
could  effect  this,  and  against  the  opinion  of  his  col- 
leagues, which  was  the  case  in  the  matter  of  L. 
Scipio.     {Vid.  Tkibuni.) 

INTERCrSI  DIES.    (Fia.  Di«»,  p.  368.) 

INTERDI'CTIO  AQUiE  ET  IGNIS.  {Vid. 
Danishment,  Rohan.) 

INTERDICTUM.  "  In  certain  cases  {eeriit  ex 
causii),  the  praetor  or  proconsul,  in  the  first  instance 
{principaliter),  exercises  his  authority  for  the  termi- 
nation of  disputes.  This  he  chiefly  does  when  the 
dispute  is  about  possession  or  quasi-possession ;  and- 
the  exercise  of  his  authority  consists  in  ordering 
something  to  be  done,  or  forbidding  something  to  be 
done.  The  formulee  and  the  terms,  which  he  uses 
on  such  occasions,  are  called  either  intenlicta  or 
decreta.  They  are  called  decreta  when  he  orders 
something  to  he  done,  as  when  he  orders  something 
to  be  produced  (cxAiim)or  to  be  restored :  they  are 
called  interdicta  when  he  forbids  something  to  be 
done,  as  when  he  orders  that  force  shall  not  be  used 
against  a  person  who  is  in  possession  rightfully 
{tine  vilio),  or  that  nothing  shall  be  done  on  a  piece 
of  sacred  ground.  Accordingly,  all  interdicta  ari 
either  restitutoria,  or  exhibitoria,  or  prohibitoria."' 

This  passage  contains  the  essential  distincticr. 
between  an  actio  and  an  interdictum,  so  far  as  xhi 
praetor  or  proconsul  is  concerned.  In  the  case  of 
an  actio,  the  praetor  pronounces  no  order  or  docTee, 
but  he  gives  a  judex,  whose  business  it  is  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter  in  dispute,  and  to  pronounce  a  sen- 
tence consistently  with  the  formula,  which  is  his 
authority  for  acting.  In  the  case  of  an  actio,  there- 
fore, the  praetor  neither  orders  nor  forbids  a  thing 
to  be  done,  but  he  says  judicium  dabo.  In  the 
case  of  an  interdict,  the  praetor  makes  an  order  thai 
something  shall  be  done  or  shall  not  be  done,  and 
his  words  are  accordingly  words  of  command  :  res- 
tituas,  exhibeas,  vim  fieri  veto.  This  immediate  in- 
terposition of  the  prffitor  is  appropriately  expressed 
by  the  word  "  principaliter,"  the  full  effect  of  which 
is  more  easily  seen  by  its  juxtaposition  with  the  oth- 
er words  of  the  passage,  than  by  any  attempt  to  find 
an  equivalent  English  expression. 

Savigny  observes  that  it  may  be  objected  to  this 
exposition,  that  in  one  of  the  most  important  inter- 
dicts, that  De  Vi,  the  formula  is  judicium  dabo.* 
But,  as  be  observes,  the  old  genuine  formula  wat 
restituas;*  and  the  "judicium  dabo"  must  have 
been  introduced  when  the  formulae  of  the  two  old  ic- 
terdicts'  were  blended  together,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  distinctions  between  the  old  formulae  had  be 
come  a  matter  of  indifference. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  as  to  the  interdict  was 
as  follows  :  The  party  aggrieved  stated  his  case  to 
the  prstor,  which  was  the  foundation  of  his  demand 
of  an  interdict,  and  was  therefore  analogous  to  the 
postiilatio  actionis.  If  the  praetor  saw  sufficient 
reason,  he  might  grant  the  interdict,  which  was  of- 
ten nothing  more  than  th^  words  of  the  edict  ad- 
dressed to  the  litigant  parties ;  and  in  doing  ao^  ti 
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.lis  "atutorilaa  finiendit  controecrsiit"  in  the 
(rat  instance  or  immediately,  and  without  the  inter- 
vention or  a  judex  (prindpaliUr),  and  also  "  certis  ex 
atutit,"  that  is,  in  cases  already  provided  Tor  by  the 
edict.  II'  (he  defendant  either  admitted  the  plain- 
UfTs  ca?e  before  the  interdict  was  granted,  and 
complied  with  its  terms,  or  submitted  to  the  inter- 
dict after  it  was  granted,  the  dispute  was,  of  course, 
et  an  end  Tliis  is  not  stated  by  Gaius,  but  follows 
o'' necessity  from  the  nature  of  the  case  ;  and  when 
'i<-  goes  on  to  say  "that  when  the  prastor  has  order- 
ed anytting  to  be  don'!  or  forbidden  anything  to  be 
lone,  the  matter  is  not  then  ended,  but  the  parties 
go  befoie  a  judex  or  recuperatores,"  he  means 
that  this  farther  proceeding  takes  place  if  the  pras- 
tor's  interdict  does  not  settle  the  matter.  The 
whole  form  of  proceeding  is  not  clearly  stated  by 
tome  modem  writers,  but  the  following  is  consistent 
with  Gaius : 

The  complainant  either  obtained  the  interdict  or 
tie  did  not,  which  would  depend  upon  the  case  he 
made  out  before  the  praetor.  If  he  failed,  of  course 
the  litigation  was  at  an  end  ;  and  if  he  obtained  the 
interdict,  and  the  defendant  complied  with  its  terms, 
the  matter  in  this  case  also  was  at  an  end.  If  the 
defendant  simply  did  not  obey  the  terms  of  the  in- 
terdict, it  would  be  necessary  for  the  complainant 
iigain  to  apply  to  the  prctor,  in  order  that  this  fact 
might  be  ascertained,  and  that  the  plaintiff  might 
l^ve  full  satisfaction.  If  the  defendant  was  dissat- 
isfied with  the  interdict,  he  might  also  apply  to  the 
pmtor  for  an  investigation  into  the  facts  of  the  case : 
his  allegation  might  be  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
the  interdict.  He  might  also  apply  to  the  prtetor 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  satisfied  the  terms  of  the 
interdict,  though  the  plaintiff  was  not  satisfied,  or 
nil  the  ground  that  he  was  unable  to  do  more  than 
he  had  done.  In  all  these  cases,  when  the  prater's 
order  did  not  terminate  the  dispute,  he  directed  an 
inquiry  by  certain  formulte,  which  were  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  judex,  recuperatores,  or  arbiter.  The 
inquiry  would  be,  Whether  anything  had  been  done 
contraiy  to  the  praetor's  edict;  or  Whether  that 
had  been  done  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  done : 
the  former  inquiry  would  be  made  in  the  case  of  a 
prohibitory  interdict,  and  the  latter  in  the  case  of 
an  exhibitory  or  restitutory  interdict.  With  regard 
to  the  expression  just  used,  namely,  "  the  praetor's 
edict,"  it  must  be  observed  that  "  edict"  is  the  word 
used  by  Gaius,  but  that  he  means  "  interdict."  He 
uses  "  edict"  because  the  "  interdict"  would  only 
be  granted  in  such  cases  as  were  provided  for  by 
the  "  edict"  (cerlis  ex  cauiit),  and  thus  an  interdict 
was  only  an  application  of  the  "  edict"  to  a  particu- 
lar case. 

In  the  case  of  interdicta  prohibitoria  there  was 
always  a  sponsio  ;  that  is,  the  parties  were  required 
to  deposite  or  give  security  for  a  sum  of  money,  the 
loss  of  which  was  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty  {pa- 
im)  to  the  party  who  failed  before  the  judex :  this 
Bponsio  was  probably  required  by  the  prtetor.  In 
the  case  of  interdicta  restituloria  and  prohibitoria, 
the  proceeding  was  sometimes  per  sponsionem,  and 
therefore  before  a  judex  or  recuperatores,  and  some- 
limes,  without  any  sponsio,  per  formulam  arbitra- 
riani,  that  is,  before  an  arbiter.  In  the  case  of  these 
two  lalter  interdicts,  it  seems  to  have  depended  on 
thi!  pirty  who  claimed  the  inquiry  whether  there 
fh-iuK  be  a  sponsio  or  not :  if  such  party  made  a 
rpnnsio,  that  is,  proffered  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  if 
he  did  not  make  out  his  case,  the  opposite  party 
was  required  to  make  one  also.  In  the  case  of  Cae 
eina'  a  sponsio  had  been  made :  Cicero  says,  ad- 
dressing the  recuperatores,  "  tponrio  facta  ett :  hoc 
ic  tpomione  tobu  judkandum  etl."   In  fact,  when  the 
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matter  came  before  a  judex  or  arbiter,  the  lonn  ol 
proceeding  was  similar  to  the  ordinary  judiciom. 

The  chief  division  of  interdicts  has  lieen  stated. 
Another  division  of  interdicts  was  into  those  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  possession,  retaining  posset^ 
sion,  or  recovering  possession.' 

The  interdictum  adipiscendae  iiossessionis  wan 
given  to  him  to  whom  the  bonorum  possessio'(m^. 
BoNoaoH  PossEssio)  was  given,  and  it  is  referre<i 
to  by  the  initial  words  quorum  bonorum.*  Its  op- 
eration was  to  compel  a  person,  who  had  possession 
of  the  property  of  which  the  bonorum  possessio  .raa 
granted  to  another,  to  give  it  up  to  such  person, 
whether  the  person  in  possession  of  such  property 
possessed  it  pro  herede  or  pro  possessore.  The 
bonorum  emtor  {vid.  Bonoruh  Emtio)  was  also  en- 
titled to  this  interdict,  which  was  sometimes  called 
possessorium.  It  was  also  granted  to  him  who 
bought  goods  at  public  auction,  and  in  such  case 
was  called  sectorium,  the  name  "  sectores"  being 
applied  to  persons  who  bought  property  in  such 
manner.* 

The  interdictum  salvianum  was  granted  to  the 
owner  of  land,  and  enabled  him  to  take  possession 
of  the  goods  of^the  colonus,  who  had  agreed  that  his 
goods  should  be  a  security  for  his  rent. 

This  interdict  was  not  strictly  a  possessorial  in- 
terdict,  as  Savigny  has  shown.*  It  did  not,  like  the 
two  other  interdicts,  presuppose  a  lawful  posses- 
sion, that  is,  a  jus  possessionis  acquired  by  the  faet 
of  a  rightful  possession :  the  complainant  neither 
alleged  an  actual  possession  nor  a  former  possession. 

The  interdictum  retinendce  possessionis  could  only 
be  granted  to  a  person  who  had  a  rightful  possessio, 
and  he  was  entitled  to  it  in  respect  of  injury  sos- 
tained  by  being  disturbed  in  his  possession,  in  r» 
spect  of  anticipated  disturbance  in  his  possession, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  dispute  as  to  ownerships  !■ 
which  the  matter  of  possession  was  first  to  he  in- 
quired into.  Its  effect  in  the  last  case  would  be,  as 
Gaius  states,  to  determine  which  of  two  litigant 
parties  should  possess,  and  which  should  be  the 
claimant.  There  were  two  interdicts  of  this  class, 
named  respectively  uti  possidetis  and  utrubi,  from 
the  initial  words  of  the  edict.  The  interdictum  uti 
possidetis  applied  to  land  or  houses,  and  the  other 
to  movables.  The  uti  possidetis  protected  the  per- 
son who  at  the  time  of  obtaining  the  interdict  was 
in  actual  possession,  provided  he  had  not  obtained 
the  possession  against  the  other  party  {advertarius) 
vi,  clam,  or  precario,  which  were  the  three  vitia  pos- 
sessionis.* In  the  case  of  the  interdictum  utrubi, 
the  possession  of  the  movable  thing  was  by  the  in- 
terdict declared  to  belong  to  him  who  had  possessed 
the  thing  against  the  other  party  during  the  great 
er  part  of  that  year,  •'  nee  vi  nee  clam  nee  precario.' 
There  were  some  peculiarities  as  to  possessio  of  mo 
vable  things.* 

The  interdictum  recuperandae  possessionis  might 
be  claimed  by  him  who  had  been  forcibly  ejected 
{n  dejectut)  from  his  possession  of  an  immovable 
thing,  and  its  effect  was  to  compel  the  wrong-doei 
to  restore  the  possession,  and  to  make  good  all 
damage.  The  mitial  words  of  the  interdict  were 
"  unde  tu  ilium  m  dejecisti,"  and  the  words  of  com- 
mand were  "to  restituat."''  There  were  two  cases 
of  vis  :  one  of  vis  simply,  to  which  the  ordinary  in- 
terdict applied,  which  Cicero  calls  quotidianum ; 
the  other  of  vis  armata,  which  had  been  obtained 
by  Cucina  against  iEbutius.  The  plaintiff  had  to 
prove  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  premises, 
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sad  had  been  ejected,  by '  le  defendant  or  bis  agents 
{familia  or  procuniior*)  If  the  matter  came  befoie 
a  judex,  the  delendant  might  all^e  that  he  had 
oomphed  wiUi  the  interdict,  '■  restituisse,"  though 
lie  had  not  done  so  in  fact ;  but  this  was  the  form 
of  the  sponsio,  and  the  defendant  would  succeed 
before  the  judex  if  he  could  show  that  he  was  not 
buimd  to  lestore  the  plaintiff  to  his  possession.' 

The  defendant  might  put  in  an  answer  {exceplio) 
to  the  pluintifTs  claim  for  restitution  :  he  might 
■how  that  the  plaintiff's  possession  commenced  ei- 
Ihei  ri,  clam,  or  precario  witli  respect  to  the  de- 
tendant ;'  but  this  exceptio  was  not  allowed  in  the 
ease  of  vis  annata.*  The  defendant  might  also 
plead  that  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  violence 
complained  of,  and  this  was  generally  a  good  plea, 
for  the  interdict  contained  the  words  "  in  hoc  anno." 
But  if  the  defendant  was  still  in  possession  after  the 
rear,  he  could  not  make  this  plea,  nor  could  he  avail 
himself  of  it  in  a  case  of  vis  armata.* 

A  clandestina  possessio  is  a  possessio  in  which 
the  possessor  takes  a  thing  (which  must,  of  course, 
be  a  movable  thing)  secretly  {furtive),  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  person  whose  adverse  claim 
to  the  possession  he  fears.  Such  a  possessio,  when 
it  was  a  disturbance  of  a  rightful  possessio,  gave 
the  rightful  possessor  a  title  to  have  the  interdict 
de  clandestina  possessions  for  the  recovery  of  bis 
possession.  All  traces  of  this  interdict  are  nearly 
lost ;  but  its  existence  seems  probable,  and  it  must 
have  had  some  resemblance  to  the  interdictum  de 
vi.  The  exceptio  dandestioK  possessionis  was 
quite  a  different  thing,  inasmuch  as  a  clandestine 
possessio  did  not  necessarily  suppose  the  lawful 
possession  of  another  party. 

The  interdictum  de  precaria  poasessione  or  de 
precario  applied  to  a  case  of  precarium.  It  is  pre- 
cirium  when  a  man  permits  another  to  exercise 
ownership  over  his  property,  but  retains  the  right 
of  demanding  the  property  back  when  he  pleases. 
It  is  called  precarium  because  the  person  who  re- 
cuived  such  permission  usually  obtained  it  by  re- 
quest (prece),  though  request  was  not  necessary  to 
oonstitute  precarium,  for  it  might  arise  by  tacit 
permission.'  The  person  who  received  the  deten- 
tion of  the  thing,  obtained  at  the  same  time  a  legal 
possession,  unless  provision  to  the  contrary  was 
made  by  agreement.  In  either  case  the  permission 
could  at  any  time  be  recalled,  and  the  possessio, 
which  in  its  origin  was  justa,  became  injusta,  viti- 
osa,  as  soon  as  restitution  was  refused.  Restitution 
oould  be  claimed  by  the  interdictum  de  precario, 
precisely  as  in  the  case  of  vis ;  and  the  sole  founda- 
tion of  the  right  to  this  interdict  was  a  vitiosa  pos- 
sessio, as  just  explained.  The  precarium  was  nev- 
er viewed  as  a  matter  of  contract  The  interdictum 
de  precario  originally  applied  to  land  only,  but  it  was 
subsequently  extended  to  movable  things.  The 
obligation  imposed  by  the  edict  was  to  restore  the 
thing,  but  not  its  value,  in  case  it  was  lost,  unless 
dolus  or  lata  culpa  could  be  proved  against  the  de- 
fendant. (Vid.  CoLPA.)  But  from  the  time  that 
the  demand  is  made  against  the  defendant,  he  is 
in  mora,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  interdicts, 
bo  is  answerable  for  all  culpa,  and  for  the  fruits  or 
profits  of  the  thing ;  and  generally  he  is  bound  to 
place  the  plaintiff  in  the  condition  in  which  he  would 
hare  been  if  there  had  been  no  refusal.  No  excep- 
tions were  allowed  in  the  case  of  a  precarium. 

The  origin  of  the  precarium  is  referred  by  Sa- 
Tigoy  to  the  relation  which  subsisted  between  a 
patronus  and  his  cliens,  to  whom  the  patronus  gave 
the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  ager  publicus.    If  the 

I.  (Cic,  Pro  Tull.,  Sa.)—a.  (Pro  Cwan.,  8,SS.)— 3.  (Pro  C»- 
giiL,  n  -Pro  T<iU»  44.)-4   (Pro  CwJn^  8,  31.)— 9.  (Cie.  td 
Vkn.,  IT.,  16.)— «.  (Pauliu,  8.  R.,  v.,  It.  C,  •.  II.) 
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cliens  refused  to  restore  the  land  upo:.  demand  iIm 
patronus  was  entitled  to  the  interdictum  de  |>c« 
carlo.  As  the  relation  bet'o'een  the  patronus  and 
the  cliens  was  analogous  to  that  between  a  parent 
and  his  child,  it  followed  that  there-was  no  contract 
between  them,  and  the  /atron's  right  to  demand  tb# 
land  back  was  a  oecesctary  consequence  of  the  rel» 
tion  between  him  and  his  cliens.'  The  precarium 
did  not  fall  into  disuse  when  the  old  ager  publicos 
ceased  to  exist,  and  in  this  respect  it  followed  ths 
doctrine  of  possessio  generally.  (Vid.  Aoramm 
Lbqes.)  It  was,  in  fact,  extended  and  applied  to 
other  things,  and,  among  them,  to  the  case  of  pledge. 
(,Vid.  PiONoa.) 

Gains*  makes  a  third  division  of  interdicta  into 
simplicia  and  dupllcia.  Simplicia  are  those  in  which 
one  person  is  the  plaintiff  ^tttor),  and  the  other  if 
the  defendant  (raw):  all  restiiotoria  and  exhibitoria 
interdicta  are  of  this  kind.  Probihitoria  interdicta 
are  either  simplicia  or  duplicia :  they  are  simplicia 
in  such  cases  as  those,  when  the  prsetor  forbids 
anything  to  be  done  in  a  locus  sacer,  in  a  flumen 
publicum,  or  on  a  ripa.  They  are  duplicia  as  in  the 
case  of  the  interdictum  uti  possidetis  and  utrubi ; 
and  they  are  so  called,  says  Gains,  because  each  oi 
the  litigant  parties  may  bis  indifferently  considered 
as  actor  or  reus,  as  appears  from  the  terms  of  the 
interdict." 

Interdicta  seem  to  have  been  also  called  duplicia 
in  respect  of  their  being  applicable  both  to  the  acr 
quisilion  of  a  possession  which  had  not  been  bad 
before,  and  also  to  the  recovery  of  a  possession. 
An  interdict  of  this  class  was  granted  in  the  case 
of  a  vindicatio  or  action  as  to  a  piece  of  land 
against  a  possessor  who  did  not  defend  his  posses- 
sion, as,  for  instance,  when  he  did  not  submit  to  a 
judicium,  and  give  the  proper  sponsiones  or  satisda- 
tiones.  A  similar  interdict  was  granted  in  the  caar 
of  a  vindicatio  of  an  hereditas  and  a  ususfhictiu. 
Proper  security  was  always  required  from  the  per- 
son in  possession,  in  the  case  of  an  in  rem  actio,  in 
order  to  secure  the  plaintiff  against  any  loss  or  in- 
jury that  the  property  might  sustain  while  it  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  defendant.  If  the  defendant 
refused  to  give  such  se(^urity  he  lost  the  possessioo, 
which  was  transferred  to  the  plaintiff  {pelilor).* 

(For  other  matters  relating  to  the  Interdict,  see 
Gains,  iv.,  138-170.  —  Paulns,  S.  R.,  v.,  tit.  6.— 
Dig.  43. — Savigny,  Dat  Recht  da  Berilzet,  p.  403- 
616. — Savigny  and  Haubold,  Zeiltchrift,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
306,  358.) 

INTEREST  OF  MONEY.  Under  this  head  it 
is  proposed  to  give  an  account  of  the  conditioos 
upon  which  money  was  lent  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

I.  Grcck  Ikterkst.  At  Athens,  Solon,  among 
other  reforms,  abolished  the  law  by  which  a  credit- 
or was  empowered  to  sell  or  enslave  a  debtor,  and 
prohibited  the  lending  of  money  upon  a  person's 
own  body  (km  rolt  auiiaoi  fi^diva  davtifriw').  No 
other  restriction,  we  are  told,  was  introduced  by 
him,  and  the  rate  of  interest  was  leH  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  lender  (to  upyvpiov  araai/iov  eivai  t^ 
inoai^  flv  povXr/Tot  i  iavsi^uv').  The  only  case  in 
which  the  rate  was  ptescribet^  by  law  was  in  tbt 
event  of  a  man  separating  from  his  lawful  wife,  and 
not  refunding  the  dowry  he  had  receired  with  her. 
Her  trustees  or  guardians  (oi  kvouh)  could  in  thai 
case  proceed  against  him  for  the  prjicipal,  witb 
lawful  interest  at  the  rate  of  18  pei  cent.  (Titf. 
Dos,  Greek.) 

Any  rate  might  be  express<>d  or  repmcntod  if 


1.  (Fntai,  I.  T.  Fatns.)— 1.  (ir.,  IM.)— 3  (Otiai,  (r.,  latu 
—  4  (Rudorir,  Uaber  du  Intatdict  Qnem  F'lndaiii,  tc,  Ztit 
•drift,  n).  iz.)— t.  ;Plat.,  Sol.,  «.  Ift.)— <■  (Lv*.  ia  litfm. 
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■vu  diflbrent  ways :  (1.)  by  the  number  of  oboli  or 
liachmee  paid  by  the  month  for  every  nu'na ;  (2.)  by 
the  part  nf  the  principal  (rd  ipxaiov  or  Kc^iXaiov) 
paid  as  interest,  either  annually  or  for  the  whole 
period  of  the  loan.  According  to  the  former  meth- 
od, which  was  generally  nsed  when  money  was 
lent  upon  teal  security  (rAxot  Irjyvoi  <yt  Ix/etot),  dif- 
f«i(nt  rates  were  expressed  as  follows:  10  per 
cent,  by  M  rthire  AfoAoff,  i.  «.,  6  oboli  per  month 
for  every  mina,  or  60  oboli  ayear=:IO  drachme  = 
|l^  of  a  mina.  Similarly, 
U  pet  cent,  by  im  ipaxft^  per  month. 

W  per  cent,  by  fr*  6Kru  66oXol(  " 

:3  per  cent,  by  hr"  hn/ia  MoXo^c         " 
84  per  cent,  by  M  ival  tpax/iolt         " 
36  per  cent,  by  M  rpial  ipaxiuUr        " 
5  per  cent,  by  iwl  rpirv  ^loSoXi^i,  probably. 
(3.)  Another  method  was  generally  adopted  in 
eases  of  bottomry,  where  money  was  lent  upon  the 
ship's  cargo  or  freightage  (jtm  ly  vaiXi^),  or  the 
ship  itself,  for  a  s;5ecified  time,  commonly  that  of 
the  voyage.    By  this  method  the  following  rates 
were  thus  represented : 

10  per  cent,  by  r^xoi  hridlKarot,  i.  e.,  interest  at 
the  rate  of  a  tenth ;  12|,  16|,  SO,  39^  by  tokoi 
hrayioot,  l^tKTot,  iieiirepmTot,  and  heirpiToi,  respect- 
ively.   So  that,  as  B5ckh'  remarks,  the  riKOf  tni- 
diKarof  is  equal  to  the  M  vlvre  iSoXol( : 
The  rrfitof  Myioot     =  the  inX  Spax/ig        nearly. 
••     IftKTOt       =  the  fcr*  i/tro  bSoXolt      " 
"     hrinqmrof  ^  the  iir*  hvta  btoXolt     " 
"     MrpiToc     ^  the  hrl  rpial  ipax/tat(  " 
Tttese  nearly  corresponding  expressions  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  identical,  however  closely  the 
rates  indicated  by  them  may  approach  each  other 
in  value ;  although,  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  as  Sal- 
masius*  observes,  the  roxof  twSydoot,  or  12^  per 
cent.,  was  confounded  with  the  ctntetinut,  which  is 
exactly  equal  to  the  interest  at  a  drachma,  or  12  per 
cent. 

The  rates  above  explained  frequently  occur  in 
the  orators ;  the  lowest  in  ordinary  use  at  Athens 
being  the  t6ko<;  iwiiiKaroc,  or  10  per  cent.,  the  high- 
est the  TJicof  hc'tTpiToc,  or  33^  per  cent.  The  latter, 
however,  was  chiefly  confined  to  cases  of  bottomry, 
and  denotes  more  than  it  appears  to  do,  as  the 
time  of  a  ship's  voyage  was  generally  leas  than 
a  year.  Its  near  equivalent,  the  im  rptal  ipax/iatc, 
or  86  per  cent.,  was  sometimes  exacted  by  bankers 
»t  Athens.'  The  M  ipax/ip,  or  rate  of  12  per 
sent .  was  common  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,* 
iut  appears  to  have  been  thought  low.  The  inter- 
•sst  of  eight  oboli,  or  16  per  cent.,  occurs  in  that  or- 
ntoT  ;*  and  even  in  the  age  of  Lysias  (B.C.  440)  and 
ibseus  (B.C.  400),  nine  otoli  for  the  mina,  or  18  per 
cent.,  appears  to  have  been  a  common  rate.*  .lEs- 
cbines  also'  speaks  of  money  being  borrowed  on  the 
same  terms ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  usual  rates  of  interest  at  Athens  about  the 
time  of  Demosthenes  varied  from  12  to  18  per  cent. 
Thai  they  were  nearly  the  same  in  range,  and  sim- 
flarl}  expressed,  throughout  the  rest  of  Greece,  ap- 
pears fiom  the  authorities  quoted  by  Bockh.'  No 
eoncl'isions  on  the  subject  of  the  general  rate  of  in- 
terest can  be  drawn  from  what  we  are  told  of  the 
exorbitant  rates  exacted  by  common  usurers  (toko- 
yXv^oi,  tocuUiona,  iiiupodaveieTat).  Some  of  these* 
exacted  as  much  as  an  obolus  and  a  half  per  day 
for  each  drachma  ;  and  money-lenders  and  bankers 
in  general,  from  the  high  profits  which  they  real- 
ized, and  the  severity  with  which  they  exacted  their 
dues,  seem  to  have  been  as  unpopular  among  their 


1.  (Pnb.Econ.  of  Athens,  i.,p.  160.)— S.  (DeM.TJ.)— 3.  (Lt>  , 
rra«r-.B.)— 4.  (c  Aph.,  830, 16.)— ».  (o.  Nion.,  p.  I3S0, 18.)— 6. 
IImbui,  De  Hafn.  bsred.,  p.  WZ.) — Z.  (c.  Timurh.,  p.  19.) — e. 
t»    170.)- «.  (Theophiut.,  CharacC,  C.) 


fellow-citizens  as  Jews  and  usurers  in  more  moutu 
times.  Demosthenes,'  indeed,  intimates  that  tiic 
fact  of  a  man  being  a  money-lender  was  enough  to 
prejudice  him,  even  in  a  court  of  law,  among  the 
Athenians  (Hiaovaiv  ol  'KBrp/aloi  rovr  daveifovrof). 
It  is  curious,  also,  to  observe  that  Aristotle*  objects, 
on  principle,  to  putting  money  out  at  interest  (ei- 
\oyiTaTa  luatlrai  ^  bSo^aranK^),  as  being  a  per- 
version of  it  from  its  proper  iise,  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  to  an  unnatural  purpose,  viz.,  the  repro- 
duction or  increase  of  itself;  whence,  he  adds, 
comes  the  name  of  interest  or  rdxof,  as  being  the 
ofispring  (rd  yiyvifuvm)  of  a  parent  like  itself. 

The  arrangement  of  a  loan  would,  of  course,  de- 
pend upon  the  relation  between  the  borrower  and 
the  lender,  and  the  confidence  placed  by  one  in  the 
other.  Sometimes  money  was  3ent,  «.  g.,  by  the 
banker  Pasion  at  Athens,  without  a  security,  oi 
written  bond,  or  witnesses.'  But  generally  either 
a  simple  acknowledgment  (xttpoypafov)  was  given 
by  the  borrower  to  the  lender  (md.  Chibogkapbdm). 
or  a  regular  instrument  (avyypa^),  executed  by 
both  parties  and  attested  by  witnesses,  was  dbpo» 
ited  with  a  third  party,  usually  a  banker.*  Wit- 
nesses, as  we  might  expect,  were  also  present  at 
the  payment  of  the  money  borrowed.'  The  secu- 
rity for  a  loan  was  either  a  imod^K^  or  an  hixupov  : 
the  latter  was  put  into  the  possession  of  the  lender; 
the  former  was  merely  assured  to  him,  and  gener- 
ally, though  not  always,  consisted  of  real  or  immo- 
vable property.  The  hcxvpa,  on  the  contrary,  gen- 
erally consisted  of  movable  property,  such  as  goods 
or  slaves.*  At  Athens,  when  land  was  given  as 
security,  or  mortgaged  (oiaia  inoxpeuc),  pillars  (ipot 
or  arijTLui)  were  set  upon  it,  with  the  debt  and  the 
mortgagee's  name  inscribed.  Hence  an  unencum 
bered  estate  was  called  an  uotiktov  xupiov.^  {Vid. 
HoKoi.)  In  the  rest  of  Greece  there  were  public 
books  of  debt,  like  the  German  and  Scotch  registers 
of  mortgages ;  but  they  are  not  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing existed  at  Athens.* 

Bottomry  (to  vovtikov,  Tdxot  vavruioi  or  (xdcaif) 
was  considered  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  at 
Athens,  that  fraud  or  breach  of  contract  in  transac- 
tions connected  with  it  was  sometimes  punished 
with  death.'  In  these  cases  the  loans  were  gener- 
ally made  upon  the  cargo  shipped,  sometimes  on  the 
vessel  itself,  and  sometimes  on  the  money  received 
or  due  fur  passengers  and  freightage  (iirl  tu  vovA^). 
The  principal  (iKioait,  oiovei  l^u  dooif**),  as  well  as 
the  interest,  could  only  be  recovered  in  case  the 
ship  met  with  no  disaster  in  her  voyage  {auOeiatu 
r$f  veuc") ;  a  clause  to  this  effect  being  generally 
inserted  in  all  agreements  of  bottomry  or  vavrtKoi 
avyypa^ai.  The  additional  risk  incurred  in  loans 
of  this  description  was  compensated  for  by  a  high 
rate  of  interest,  and  the  lenders  took  every  precau- 
tion against  negligence  or  deception  on  the  part  of 
the  bOTrowers ;  the  latter  also  were  careful  to  have 
witneeaes  present  when  the  cargo  was  put  on  board. 
for  the  purpose  of  deposing,  if  necessary,  to  a  bona 
Jide  shipping  of  the  required  amount  of  goods."  The 
loan  itself  was  either  a  iavew/ia  ircponXomi,  i.  e., 
for  a  voyage  out,  or  it  was  a  ddvetofia  i/t^repi- 
>r7.ow,  i.  e.,  for  a  voyage  out  and  home.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  the  principal  and  interest  were  paid  at  the 
place  of  destination,  either  to  the  creditor  himself 
if  he  sailed  in  the  ship,  or  to  an  authorized  agent." 
In  the  latter  case  the  payment  was  made  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  ship,  and  it  was  specially  provided  in 
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liie  agreement  between  the  contracting  parties,  that 
•he  shnuld  sail  to  some  specified  places  only.  A 
deriation  from  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  in  this 
or  other  respects,  was,  according  to  a  clause  usually 
inserted  in  the  agreement,  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
tfice  the  amount  of  the  money  lent.'  Moreover, 
U  the  goods  which  formed  the  original  security 
were  sold,  fresh  articles  of  the  same  value  were  to 
lie  shipped  in  their  place*  Sometimes,  also,  the  tra- 
cer (6  fuTTopof )  was  himself  the  owner  of  the  vessel 
((i  vavxitipoi),  which  in  that  case  might  serve  as  a 
(einirity  for  the  money  borrowed.' 

The  rate  of  interest  would,  of  course,  vary  with 
the  risks  and  duration  of  the  voyage,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  expect  to  find  that  it  was  at  all  fixed. 
Xer.uphon*  speaks  of  the  fifth  and  third  parts  of  the 
capital  lent  as  being  commonly  given  in  bottomry, 
referring,  of  course,  to  voyages  out  and  home.  Die 
interest  of  an  eighth,  or  12J  per  cent.,  menticiied  by 
Demosthenes,'  was  for  money  lent  on  c  trireme, 
daring  a  passage  from  Sestos  to  Athenb,  but  upon 
condition  that  she  should  first  go  to  Hierum  to 
convoy  vessels  laden  with  corn  ;  the  principal  and 
interest  were  to  be  paid  at  Athens  on  her  arrival 
there.' 

The  best  illustration  of  the  facts  mentioned  above 
is  found  in  a  vavrticri  avyymifi,  given  in  the  speech 
of  Demosthenes  against  Lacritus.  It  contains  the 
following  statement  and  conditions. 

Two  Athenians  lent  two  Phaselitans  3000  drach- 
ms upon  a  cargo  of  3000  casks  of  Mendean  wine, 
on  which  the  latter  were  not  to  owe  anything  else, 
or  raise  any  additional  loan  {oiS'  tiriiaveioovrai). 
They  were  to  sail  from  Athens  to  Mende  or  Scione, 
where  the  wine  was  to  be  shipped,  and  thence  to 
the  Bosporus,  with  liberty,  if  they  preferred  it,  to 
continue  their  voyage  on  the  left  side  of  the  Black 
Sea  as  far  as  the  Borysthenes,  and  then  to  return 
to  Athens ;  the  rate  of  interest  being  fixed  at  336 
Jrachmae  in  1000,  or  35  per  cent,  for  the  whole  time 
of  absence.  If,  however,  they  did  not  return  to 
Hierum,  a  port  in  Bithynia  close  to  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,*  before  the  early  rising  of  Arcturus,  i.  «., 
before  the  30tb  of  September  or  thereabout,  when 
navigation  began  to  be  dangerous,  they  had  to  pay 
a  higher  rate  of  30  per  cent.,  on  account  of  the  addi- 
tional risk.  The  agreement  farther  specified  that 
there  should  be  n'o  change  of  vessel  for  the  return 
cargo,  and  that,  if  it  arrived  safe  at  Athens,  the  loan 
was  to  be  repaid  within  twenty  days  afterward, 
without  any  deductions  except  for  loss  by  payments 
made  to  enemies,  and  for  jettisons  {tvTeiic  irX^v 
iKtoX^i,  K.  T.  X.)  made  with  the  consent  of  all  on 
board  [ol  av/tir\oi) ;  that,  till  the  money  was  repaid, 
the  goods  pledged  (ra  vtroKet/ieva)  should  be  under 
the  control  of  the  lenders,  and  be  sold  by  them,  if 
payment  was  not  made  within  the  appointed  time ; 
that  if  the  sale  if  the  goods  did  not  reahze  the  re- 
quired amount,  loe  lender  might  raise  the  remainder 
by  making  a  levy  (irpdftc)  upon  the  property  of  both 
or  either  of  the  traders,  just  as  if  they  had  been  cast 
in  a  suit,  and  became  inrep^/upoi,  i.  e.,  had  not  com- 
plied with  a  judgment  given  against  thorn  within  the 
time  appointed.  Another  clause  in  the  agreement 
provides  for  the  contingency  of  their  not  entering 
the  Pontus ;  in  that  case  they  were  to  remain  in  the 
Hellespont,  at  the  end  of  Jnly,  for  ten  days  after  the 
early  rising  of  the  dog-star  (M  icvvO>  discharge  their 
eargo  (i^iXtoBat)  in  some  place  where  the  Atheni- 
ans had  no  right  of  reprisals  (jn-ov  uv  fo;  aviMi  (ioi 
Tot(  'klhiv<uoi().  (which  might  be  executed  unfairly, 
ind  would  lead  to  retaliations),  and  then,  on  their 
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retnm  to  Athens,  they  were  to  pay  the  loirer  nat 
of  interest,  or  36  per  cent  Lastly,  if  the  veaaei 
were  to  be  wrecked,  the  cargo  was,  if  possilde,  tc 
be  saved  ;  and  the  agreement  was  to  be  conclusiw 
on  all  points. 

From  the  preceding  investigatioii,  it  appeaii  that 
the  rate  of  interest  among  the  ancient  Greeks  was 
higher  than  in  modem  Europe,  and  at  Rome  io  UM 
age  of  Cicero.'  This  high  rate  does  not  appear  t* 
have  been  cansed  by  any  scarcity  of  money,  for  the 
rent  of  land  and  houses  in  Athens  and  its  neigb 
bourhood  was  not  at  all  proportional  to  it  Thua 
IsKUs'  says  that  a  house  at  ThriiS  was  let  for  only 
8  per  cent  of  its  value,  and  some  hoawts  at  MeUte 
and  Eleusis  for  a  fraction  more.  We  should,  there- 
fore, rather  refer  it  to  a  low  state  of  credit,  occa- 
sioned by  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  the  division 
of  Greece  into  a  number  of  petty  states,  and  the 
constitution  and  regulation  of  the  courts  of  law 
which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  favoorabiv 
to  money-lenders  in  enforcing  their  rights.  Bockb 
assigns  as  an  additional  cause  "  the  want  of  moral 
principles." 

II.  RoaiN  Intirbst.  The  Latin  word  for  inter- 
est, fenus  or  famts,  originally  meant  any  increase, 
and  was  thence  applied,  like  the  Greek  roxof,  to  de- 
note the  interest  or  increase  of  money.  "  Faau," 
says  Varro,*  "  dictun  a  fUv  tt  quasi  a  fetura  quadam 
pecunut  pttrientit  atque  iiuracentis."  The  same 
root  is  found  in  fecundus.  Fenus  was  also  used 
for  the  principal  as  well  as  the  interest*  Another 
term  for  interest  was  usurte,  generally  found  in  the 
plural,  and  also  impendium,  on  which  Varro*  re- 
marics,  "a  ^tu>  (fondere)  utura  fuod  tn  torU  aecedt- 
hat,  impendtum  afpellatun." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Repablio,  the  interest 
of  money  became  due  on  the  first  of  every  month : 
hence  the  phrases  tristes  or  celeres  calende  and 
calendarium,  the  latter  meaning  a  debt-book  or  bork 
of  accoimts.  The  rate  of  interest  was  expressed  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  and  afterward,  by  means  of  the 
as  and  its  divisions,  according  to  the  following  table : 
Asses  usuTC,  or  one  as  per  month 
for  the  use  of  one  hundred     .     =:1S  per  ::eat. 

Deunces  usurae II 

Dextantes    " 10       " 

Dodrantes    " 9       " 

Besses         " 8       " 

Septunces    " 7      " 

Semisses      " 6       « 

Quincunces " 6       " 

Trientes      " 4       *• 

Quadrantes  " S       - 

Sextantes     " S       « 

Unciae  " 1       " 

Instead  of  the  phrase  asses  usnrs,  a  synonyms 
was  used,  viz.,  centesims  usurs,  inasmuch  as  at 
this  rate  of  interest  there  was  paid  in  a  hundred 
months  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  principal.  Hence 
binae  centesimce  =34  per  cent.,  and  quatems  cen- 
tesimte  :=48  per  cent.  So,  also,  in  the  Kne  of  Hur 
ace,*  "  Quinai  hie  capiti  merceiet  extetat,"  we  must 
understand  qninas  centesimas,  or  60  per  cent.,  as 
the  sum  taken  from  the  capital.  Niebnhr'  is  of 
opinion  that  the  monthly  rate  of  the  centesims  was 
of  foreign  origin,  and  first  adopted  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Sulla.  The  old  yearly  rate  established  by 
the  Twelve  Tables  (B.C.  460)  was  the  unciarium 
fenns.  This  has  been  variously  interpreted  to  meai 
(1)  one  twelfth  of  the  centesima  paid  monthly,  i  «., 
one  per  cent,  per  annum;  and  (2)  one  twelfth  of  the 
principal  paid  monthly,  or  a  hundred  per  cent  pei 
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tDwun.  Nicbahr*  refutes  at  length  the  tnro  opin- 
ioiis ;  bat  it  may  be  snfficient  to  observe  that  one 
is  inconsistont  with  common  sense,  and  the  other 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Hepublic.  A  third  and 
latisfactory  opinion  is  as  follows :  The  nncia  was 
the  twelfth  part  of  the  as,  and  since  the  full  (12  oz.) 
copper  coinage  was  still  in  use  at  Rome  when  the 
Twelve  Tables  became  law,  the  phrase  unciarium 
feni'.s  would  be  a  natural  expression  for  interest  of 
one  ounce  in  iho  pound  ;  1. 1.,  a  twelilh  part  of  the 
iDin  borrowed,  or  8}  per  cent.,  not  per  month,  but 
per  year.  This  rate,  if  calculated  for  the  old  Ro- 
man year  of  ten  months,  would  give  10  per  cent, 
ibr  the  civil  year  of  twelve  months,  which  was  in 
common  use  in  the  time  of  the  decemvirs.  The 
analogy  of  the  Greek  terms  toko^,  inirptTOi,  &.C., 
confirms  this  view,  which,  as  Niebuhr  observes,  is 
not  invalidated  by  the  admission  that  it  supposes  a 
yearly,  and  not  a  monthly  payment  of  interest ;  for, 
though  in  the  later  times  of  the  Republic  interest 
became  dne  every  month,  there  is  no  trace  of  this 
having  been  the  case  formerly.*  Nor  is  it  diiScult 
to  account  for  the  change :  it  probably  was  con- 
nected with  the  modifications  made  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Roman  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  (such 
as  the  abolition  of  personal  slavery  for  debt),  the 
natural  effect  of  which  would  be  to  make  creditors 
more  scrupulous  in  lending  money,  and  more  vigi- 
lant in  exacting  the  interest  due  upon  it. 

If  a  debtor  could  not  pay  the  principal  and  inter- 
est at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  used  to  borrow  money 
from  a  fresh  creditor  to  pay  off  his  old  debt.  This 
proceeding  was  very  frequent,  and  called  a  "  versu- 
ta,"*  a  word  which  Festns*  thus  explains :  "  Vertu- 
ram  faeere,  muhiam  pecvmam  tumere,  ex  eo  dictum 
ut,  qtiod  initio  qui  mutuabantur  ah  alii;  ut  alii*  tol- 
»erent,  veliU  verterent  crcditorem."  It  amounted  to 
little  short  of  paying  compound  interest,  or  an  ana- 
tociMnus  anniversarius,  another  phrase  for  which 
was  nsurte  renovatee ;  t.  g.,  centesime  renovate  is 
twelve  per  cent,  compound  interest,  to  which  Cice- 
ro* opposes  centesims  perpetuo  fenore  =12  per 
cent,  simple  interest.  The  following  phrases  are 
of  common  occurrence  in  connexion  with  borrow- 
ing and  lending  money  at  interest :  "  Pecnniam 
apnd  aliqnem  coUocare,"  to  lend  money  at  interest ; 
"  relegere,"  to  call  it  in  again ;  "  cavere,"  to  give 
security  for  it ;  "  opponere"  or  "  opponere  pignori," 
to  give  as  a  pledge  or  mortgage :  hence  the  pun  in 
C'UuUas,* 

"  Furi,  viUula  nottra  rum  ad  Auttri 
Flatus  oppotila  ett,  nee  ad  Favoni : 
Vervm  ad  millia  quindecim  et  ducentot. 
0  ventum  horribiUm  atque  pettitentem." 
"Vhe  word  nomen  is  also  of  extensive  use  in  money 
transactions  Properly  it  denoted  the  name  of  a 
debtor,  registered  in  a  banker's  or  any  other  ac- 
count-book :  hence  it  came  to  signify  the  articles 
of  an  account,  a  debtor,  or  a  debt  itself  Thus  we 
have  "  bonum  nomen,"  a  good  debt ;  "  nomina  fa- 
cere,"  to  lend  moneys,' and  also  to  borrow  money.' 
Moreover,  the  Romans  generally  discharged  debts 
through  the  agency  of  a  banker  (inforo  et  de  menste 
tcriptura)  rather  than  by  a  direct  personal  payment 
(o  area  domoque) ;  and  as  an  order  or  undertaking 
for  payment  was  given  by  writing  down  the  sum  to 
bo  paid,  with  the  receiver's  name  underneath  or 
alongside  it,*  hence  came  the  phrases  "scribere 
nummoa  alicui,"  to  promise  to  pay  ;'*  "  rescribere," 
to  pay  back,  of  a  debtor."  So  also  "  perscribere," 
to  five  a  bill  or  draught  (pertcriptio)  on  a  banker 
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for  payment,  in  opposition  to  phymtM  bj  rMd) 

money.' 

The  Roman  law  of  debtor  and  creditcr  is  given 
under  Nezi.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  hero  that 
tho  Licinlan  laws  (vid.  LicimM  Leges),  by  which 
tue  grievances  of  debtors  were  to  a  certain  extent 
redressed,  did  not  lay  any  restriction  on  the  rate  o( 
interest  that  might  be  legally  demanded ;  and  it  i» 
clear,  from  various  circumstances,'  that  the  scarcity 
of  money  at  Rome  after  the  taking  of  the  city  by  tho 
Gauls  had  either  led  to  the  actual  abolition  of  the 
old  uncial  rate  {uneiarium  feniu)  of  the  Twelve  fa- 
bles, or  caused  it  to  fall  into  disuse.  Nine  years, 
however,  after  the  passing  of  these  laws,*  the  rate 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  re-established,  and  any 
higher  rate  prohibited  by  the  bill  (rogatio)  of  the 
tribunes  Duilins  and  Maenius. 

Still  this  limitation  of  the  rate  of  interest  did  not 
enable  debtors  to  pay  the  principal,  and  what  Taci- 
tus* calls  the  **  fenebre  malum"  became  at  last  so 
serious  that  the  government  thought  it  necessary 
to  interfere,  and  remedy,  if  possible,  an  evil  so  great 
and  inveterate.  Accordingly,  fourteen  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws,  five  commissioners 
were  appointed  for  this  purpose  under  the  title  of 
mensarii  or  bankers.  These  opened  their  banks  in 
the  Forum,  and  in  the  name  of  the  treasury  offered 
ready  money  to  any  debtor  who  could  give  security 
(coeere)  to  the  state  for  it :  moreover,  they  ordered 
that  land  and  cattle  should  be  received  in  payment 
of  debts  at  a  fair  valuation,  a  regulation  which  Ce- 
sar adopted  for  a  similar  purpose.*  By  these  means, 
Livy*  tells  us  that  a  great  amount  of  debt  was  sat- 
isfactorily liquidated.  Five  years  afterward,  the  le- 
gal rate  of  interest  was  still  farther  lowered  to  th« 
"  semunciarlum  fenus,"  or  the  twenty-fourth  part 
of  the  whole  sum  (ad  tcTnunciat  redaela  usura'') ;  aiM 
in  B.C.  346  we  read  of  several  usurers  being  pun- 
ished for  a  violation  of  the  law,'  by  which  they  were 
subjected  to  a  penalty  of  four  times  the  amount  of 
the  loan.'  But  all  these  enactments  were  merely 
palliatives ;  the  termination  and  cure  of  the  evU 
was  something  more  decisive — neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  species  of  national  bankruptcy — a  gen- 
eral abolition  of  debts,  or  XP'""  airoxoir^."  This 
happened  in  B.C.  341,  a  year  remarkable  for  politi- 
cal changes  of  great  importance,  and  was  followed 
up  by  the  passing  of  the  Genncian  laws,  which  for- 
bade the  taking  of  usury  altogether."  ■  A  law  like 
this,  however,  was  sure  to  be  evaded,  and  there 
was  a  very  simple  way  of  doing  so ;  it  only  affected 
Roman  citizens,  and  therefore  the  usurers  granted 
loans,  not  in  the  name  of  themselves,  but  of  the 
Latins  and  allies  who  were  not  bound  by  it."  To 
prevent  this  evasion,  the  Sempronian  law  was  pass- 
ed (B.C.  194),  which  placed  the  Latins  and  allies 
on  the  same  fooling,  in  respect  of  lending  money,  as 
the  full  Roman  citizens.  At  last,  after  many  futile 
attempts  to  prevent  the  exaction  of  interest  at  any 
rate  and  in  any  shape,  the  idea  was  abandoned  al- 
together, and  the  ceniesima,  or  12  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, became  the  legal  and  recognised  rate.  Nie- 
buhr," as  we  have  already  observed,  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  first  adopted  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Sulla  ;  but  whether  it  became  the  legal  rate  by  any 
special  enactment,  or  from  general  consent,  does 
not  appear. .  Some  writers  have  inferred'*  that  it 
was  first  legalized  by  the  edicts  of  ihe  city  praetors, 
an  inference  drawn  from  the  general  resemblance 
between  the  prcetorian  and  procoasular  edicts, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  some  proconsular  edicti 
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tn  on  ant,  b;  c^ich  the  centesiroa  is  fixed  as  the 
legal  rate  in  proconsular  provinces  (<n  edicto  iraloH- 
(M  etnletimat  me  observaturum  httbui^).  Whether 
this  supposition  is  true  or  not,  it  is  admitted  that 
the  centesitna,  or  IS  per  cent.,  was  the  legal  rate  to- 
wards the  ciosf  of.  the  Republic,  and  also  under  the 
emperors.    Justiniai:  reduced  it  to  6  per  cent.* 

In  oases  of  fenus  nauticum,  however,  or  bottom- 
ry, as  the  risk  was  the  money-lender's,  he  might 
demand  any  interest  he  liked  while  the  vessel  on 
which  the  money  was  lent  was  at  sea ;  but  after 
she  reached  harl>our,  and  while  she  was  there,  no 
more  than  the  usual  rate  of  12  per  cent,  or  the  cen- 
tesima  could  be  demanded. 

Justinian  made  it  the  legal  rate  for  fenus  nauti- 
cum under  all  circumstances.* 

INTERPRES,  an  Interpreter.  This  class  of 
persons  became  very  numerous  and  necessary  to 
the  Romans  as  their  empire  extended.  Embassies 
th)m  foreign  nations  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  to 
other  states,  were  generally  accompanied  by  inter- 
preters to  explain  the  objects  of  the  embassy  to  the 
respective  authorities.*  In  large  mercantile  towns, 
the  interpreters,  who  formed  a  kind  of  agents  through 
whom  business  was  done,  were  sometimes  very 
numeroas,  and  Pliny*  states  that  at  Dioecurias  in 
Colchis,  there  were  at  one  time  no  less  than  130 
persons  who  acted  as  interpreters  to  the  Roman 
merchants,  and  through  whom  all  their  business 
was  carried  on. 

All  Roman  preetors,  proconsuls,  and  queestors, 
who  were  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  a 
province,  had  to  carry  on  all  their  official  proceed- 
ings in  the  I<atin  language  ;*  and  as  they  could  not 
be  expected  tf  be  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
the  provincials,  they  had  always  among  their  ser- 
vants (vid.  App.(ritore8)  one  or  more  Interpreters, 
who  were  generally  Romans,  but  in  most  cases 
ondoubtedly  freedmen.'  These  interpreters  had 
not  only  to  officiate  at  the  conventus  {vid.  Conten- 
T0(),  but  also  explained  to  the  Roman  governor 
everything  which  the  provincials  might  wish  to  be 
laid  bofoie  him.* 

INTERREGNUM.    (Vid.  Intbbbsx.) 

INTERREX.  This  office  is  said  to  have  been 
instituted  on  the  death  of  Romulus,  when  the  sen- 
ate wished  to  share  the  sovereign  power  among 
themselves  instead  of  electing  a  king.  For  this 
purpose,  according  to  Livy,*  the  senate,  which  then 
consisted  of  one  hundred  members,  was  divided  into 
ton  decuries,  and  from  each  of  these  decuries  one 
senator  was  nominated.  These  together  formed  a 
board  of  ten,  with  the  title  of  Inlerrei  tt,  each  of 
whom  enjoyed  in  succession  the  regal  power  and 
its  badges  for  five  days ;  and  if  no  king  was  ap- 
pointed at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  days,  the  rota- 
tion began  anew.  The  period  during  which  they 
exercised  their  power  was  called  an  Inlerregnum. 
Dionyslus'*  and  Plutarch"  give  a  different  account 
of  the  matter,  but  that  of  Livy  appears  the  most 
probable.  Niebuhr"  supposes  that  the  first  inter- 
reges  were  exclusively  Ramnes,  and  that  they  were 
the  decern  primi,  or  ten  leading  senators,  of  whom 
the  first  was  chief  of  the  whole  senate." 

The  interreges  agreed  among  themselves  who 
•bould  be  proposed  as  king,'*  and  if  the  senate  ap- 

Scved  of  their  choice,  they  summoned  the  assem- 
y  of  the  curls,  and  proposed  the  person  whom 


I.  (Cio.  td  Att., »..  SI.)— S  (Heineco.,  iii.,  16.)— 3.  (Hoinecc., 
L  0.)— 4.  (Cie.,  De  DiTin.,  ii.,  M.— Id.,  De  Fin.,  t.,  S9.— Plin., 
1.  N.,  xiT.,  S.— Cell.,  ivii..  17,  ».— Lir.,  xirii., <».)—».  (II.  N., 
fi.,  ».)—«.  (Val.  Max.,  ii.,  S,  ♦  S.)-7.  (Cic.  Pro  Balb.,  11.)— 8. 
(Cic.  !t  Vni..  iii..S7.— M  ad  F«in.,  xiii.,  M.  -Cm.,  B«11.  G»11., 
i..  It.  -Compare  Diriacn,  Ciril.  Abhandl.,  i.,  p.  Id,  &c.)— «. 
(i.,  IT.)— 10.  (ii.,  ST.)— 11.  (Numm,  S.)— 13.  (Hilt,  of  Rome,  i.,  p. 
IM;  ii.,p.lll.)— ia.(Com|>u«W«lt«r,Ge«:h.dMKam.]teehtt, 

n )— U.  (Dioare ,  hr.,  40, 60.) 
MA 


they  had  previously  agreed  upon ;  th.  pcwnr  cf  It* 
curiae  was  confined  to  accepting  or  rejecting  liim. 
The  choice  of  the  senate  was  called  patrum  nelori- 
las ;'  the  puttmg  of  his  acceptance  or  rejection  M 
the  vote  in  the  curie,  ro^are  ,-*  and  the  decree  at 
the  curis  on  the  subject,  ^luftu  populi.' 

Interreges  were  appointed  under  the  Republic  (b> 
holding  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  consi^ 
when  the  consuls,  through  civil  commotions  or 
other  causes,  had  tieen  unable  to  do  so  in  their  yeai 
of  office.*  Each  held  the  office  for  only  five  days, 
88  under  the  kings.  The  comitia  were  hardly  ever 
held  by  the  first  interrex ;  more  usually  by  the  second 
or  third  ;*  but  in  one  instance  we  read  of  an  elev- 
enth, and  in  another  of  a  fourteenth  interrex.*  The 
(wmitia  for  electing  the  first  consuls  were  held  by 
Spurius  Lucretius  as  interrex,^  whom  Livy*  calls 
also  frafutut  urbit.  The  interreges  under  the  Re- 
public, at  least  from  B.C.  482,  were  elected  by  the 
senate  from  the  whole  body,  and  were  not  confined 
to  the  decern  primi,  or  ten  chief  senators,  as  under 
the  kings.*  Plebeians,  however,  were  not  admissi- 
ble to  this  office;  and,  consequently,  when  plebe- 
ians were  admitted  into  the  senate,  the  patrician 
senators  met  without  the  plebeian  members  to  elect 
an  interrex.**  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  influence  which  the  interrex  exerted 
in  the  election  of  the  magistrates,  we  find  that  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  were  strongly  opposed  to  the 
appointment  of  an  interrex."  The  interrex  had  ju- 
risdictio.'* 

Interreges  continued  to  be  appointed  occasionally 
till  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war ;"  but  alua 
that  time  we  read  of  no  interrex  till  the  senate,  bj 
command  of  Sulla,  created  an  interrex  to  bold  tlie 
comitia  for  his  election  as  dictator,  B.C.  83.**  In 
B.C.  55  another  interrex  was  appointed  to  boU  ttM 
comitia,  in  which  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  ekjet 
ed  consuls  ;■*  and  we  also  read  of  interreges  iu  B.<j. 
53  and  52,  in  the  latter  of  which  years  an  interrei 
held  the  comitia,  in  which  Pompey  was  appointed 
sole  consul.'* 

INTE'RULA.    (Ki,/.TumcA.) 

INTESTA'BILIS.  In  the  Twelve  Tables  it  was 
declared  "  qui  se  lierit  talarier  libripemve  futrit,  M 
•ettimonium  fariatur,  improbiu  inletlabHaqut  uto."" 
According  to  these  passages,  a  person  who  had 
been  a  witness  on  any  solemn  occasion,  such  aa 
the  making  of  a  will,  and  afterward  refhsed  to  give 
his  testimony,  was  "  intestabilis,"  that  is,  disquali- 
fied from  ever  being  a  witness  on  any  other  occa- 
sion. The  word  afterward  seems  to  have  had  its 
meaning  extended,  and  to  have  been  used  to  ex- 
press one  who  could  not  make  a  will,  and  who  la- 
boured under  a  general  civil  incapacity." 

INTESTATO,  HEREDITATES  AB.  {Vii 
Herbs,  Roman,  p.  497.) 

INTESTATUS.    {Vid.  Hesbs,  Roman,  p.  497.) 

•INT'UBUM  or  INTTTBUM,  a  plant,  of  which 
two  kinds,  the  wild  and  the  cultivated,  are  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  writers.  The  former  is  the 
Cichorium,  or  Intubum  erraticum  of  Pliny,'  'our  bitter 
Succory,  or  the  Cichorittm  Intybtu  of  Linnaius ;  Um 
latter  is  Pliny's  Inlubum  tativum,  called  also  Xioif, 


1.  (Ck.,  De  Rep.,  ii.,  13.— Litr.,  i.,St.)— S.  (Cio.,  DeRe^iL, 

17.)— 3.  (Cic,  De  Rep.,  li.,  13,  SI ^Lir.,  i.,3S.)— t.  (Diem, 

Tiii.,  W.— Lit.,  ir.,  43,  Ac.)— S.  (Lir.,  ix.,  7.— Id,  i,  ll^-lJU, 
T.,  3I.)-«.  (Litr.,  Tii.,  S3.— Id.,  TiU.,  93.)— 7.  (Diocin.,  ir.,  M4 
—8.  (i.,  (».)—».  (Dionye.,  Tiii.,  W.)— 10.  (LiT.,  jr.,  43.— Id.,vi,. 
41.— Cic,  Pro  Dom.,  14.— Niebolir,  iii.,  p.  4S».— Welter,  p.  »• 
M.)— 11.  (LiT.,  ir.,  4S.-Id.,  xxii.,  34.)— IS.  (Lir.,  x-  41,  0^ 
Niebuhr,  iii.,  p.  S8.)— 13.  (Lir.,  xiii..  33,  34.)— 14.  (AppiML 
BelL  CiT.,  i-  »S.)— 19.  (Dion  Cue.,  xxxii.,  S7,  31.)— It.  (Dha 
Ceil.,  xl.,  43.— Aioon.  ed  Cic,  Mil.,  init.,  p.  3S,  ed.  Orelli.— 
Pint.,  Pomp~  M.)— 17.  (Dirksen,  Veberaicht,  Ac,  p.  007.- 
Comftn  Oelliiie,  vi^  7  ,  xt.,  13.)— 18.  (Hor.,  Set.,  IL,  iii ,  IN 
— Uf .  K,  Ut.  1, 1. 18,  M.— Init.,  ii.,  lit.  10.)— 1«.  (H.  N. .  ni 
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jw*  our  findiTe,  the  Ciekorium  eniivia,  h.  The 
Intjbum  is  said  to  hare  come  originally  rrom  Egypt, 
where  great  use  was  made  of  it ;  and,  when  intro- 
duced into  Europe,  it  brought  along  with  it  its 
Egyptian  or  Coptic  name,  which  became  in  Greek 
KiX>ipitn>  or  tttx^fpt-  The  Arabians  call  it  Ckikou- 
tteh,  by  a  name  corrupted  from  the  preceding.  By 
the  rpithet  erraticum  Pliny  means  "  wild"  or  "  sav- 
age," as  appears  from  his  own  words :  "  Erraticum, 
fued  apud  not  quidam  ambuleiam  appellavere,  in 
JEgypto  cichorium  vacant,  quod  ryleettre  lit."  Fee, 
however,  insists,  and  with  much  appearance  of 
reason,  that  the  term  in  question  refers  rather  to 
the  long,  numerous,  and  spreading  roots  of  the 
idant,  wbeoce  Virgil  speaks  of  the  "amarit  intuia 
JUnit."^  The  modern  name  Endive,  as  given  to  the 
cultivated  >jnd,  comes  from  the  barbarous  word  «n- 
divia,  which  was  used  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was 
evidently  corrupted  from  the  Arabic  hendib  or  the 
classical  Latin  terra  itttybum,  most  probably  the 
former.  • 

IN  VENTAHIUM.    ( Vid.  Hebes,  Roman,  p.  600.) 

INVESTIS.    [Vid.  Impobes.) 

*IN'ULA,  Elecampane,  the  'E'Aevtov  of  the  Greeks, 
and  Imda  (or  Enula)  Campqna  of  the  school  of  Sa- 
lemum.     ( Vid.  Hilinidm.) 

♦ION  (lov),  the  Violet  The  Viola  odorata,  or 
Sweet  Violet,  is  the  lov  lUhtv  of  Tbeophrastus,'  the 
'.ov  wopfupoDv  of  Dioecorides,*  and  the  species  of 
Violet  so  often  celebrated  by  the  poets.  According 
to  Schneider,  the  Im  x^^^P^  o'^  Tbeophrastus  is  the 
Ckeinmtktu  eheiri,  or  Wall-dower.  Fee,  however, 
seems  disincUned  to  adopt  this  extension  of  the 
term  viola  or  lov,  notwithstanding  the  immense  eru- 
dition which  Sprengel  has  employed  in  favour  of  en- 
larging the  limits  of  the  genus  Viola  [lov)  among  the 
ancients.  The  Viola  pollens  of  Virgil  appears  to 
have  been  the  V.  paluttrii  of  Linntsus,  or  else  the 
V.  moNteiM  of  the  same  botanist.' 

*IO^IA  {Uniia),  a  term  properly  denoting  "  a  bed 
of  violets,"  but  also  applied  to  several  species  of  the 
Violet,  and  especially  to  the  Viola  odorata.' 

•IPH'YON  (l^vov),  a  species  of  plant.  Bauhin 
states  that  some  held  the  Atphoddut  luteiu  to  be 
the  l^vov  of  Tbeophrastus.  Stackhouse  proposes 
the  Lavendula  tpiea,  or  Spike  Lavender.' 

»IPS  (I^),  an  insect  mentioned  by  Tbeophrastus, 
most  probably  the  same  as  the  Cynipi,  L.  "The 
Cynipes,"  observes  Adams,  "  pierce  the  leaves  of 
plants  with  their  sting,  and  deposite  their  eggs  in 
the  wound :  the  extravasated  juices  rise  round  it, 
and  form  a  gall  which  becomes  hard ;  in  thi*  the 
larva  lives  and  feeds,  and  changes  to  a  papa.  In 
this  country,  the  gall  most  common  is  that  found  on 
the  Jiota  canina.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
grammarians  Ammonius  and  Cyrillus  restrict  this 
term  to  the  Cynipi  of  the  Vine  and  Carob-nut  (xepo- 
rtuv,  so  I  propose  to  read  instead  of  Ktp&ruv)."* 

IREN.    (Kui.  EiBBN.) 

*IRIS  (Ipii),  a  plant,  the  Iris.  The  description 
given  of  its  flowers  by  Dioscorides  makes  them  of 
vuriotts  colours,  white,  yellow,  purple,  &c.,  from 
which  it  would  clearly  appear  that  under  this  name 
n  tre  comprehended  more  than  one  species  of  Iris. 
S|irengel  thinks  that  the  Irit  Germanica  and  FUrren- 
lina  are  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Dioscorides.  Adams  states  that,  as  long  as 
the  Galenical  Pharmacopoeia  continued  in  repute  in 
Prance,  the  Iri*  PloraUin*  was  invariably  substitu- 
ted for  the  ancient  Iris.* 


1.  (Oaon.,  i.,  110.)— >.  (ft*,  Flore  d»  Viigile,  p.Ixi.,  Ao.)— 
I  (H.  P.,  Ih  is  i  iiL,  18.)— ».  (ir.,  110.)— S.  (Adaon,  Append., 
1.  ¥.>—«.  (Theophiwit.,  H.  P.,  i.,  > :  Ti.,  0, 8.— Adux,  Arawnd., 
».*.;— 7.  (Theophrairt.,  H.  P.,  ri.,  7 ;  ni.,  11.)— 8.  (Theopiiraat., 
H.  Pn  r;-'.  10.  — Adami,  Append.,  ».  v.)  — ».  (TheophtMt., 
H-  P.t  i ,  7  ;  ir.,  5,  4:c.  —  DioKvr.,  i.,  I.— Aduni,  Appeud., 


(RPEX,  HIRPEX,  or  I'KPEX,'  a  Harrow,  osei 

to  clear  the  fields  of  weeds,  and  to  le  te\  and  lireak 
down  the  soil.  The  harrow  of  the  ancients,  like 
ours,  had  iron  teeth,  and  was  drawn  by  oxen.* 

•IS'ATIS  (iaario,  a  plant,  the  GUut^m  of  the  Lat. 
Ins,  and  the  modem  Woad,  yielding  a  oeautiful  blue 
dye.  (Vid.  Glastuh.) 
ISELA'STICI  LUDI.  [Vid.  Athlet.«,  p.  120.) 
ISOPOLITEIA.  [Vid.  Civitas,  Greek,  p.  259.) 
•ISOPTfRON  [iaowpov),  a  plant,  probably  the 
Bog  Bean,  or  Menyanthes  trifoliata.  "From  the 
account  of  Galen  and  Paulus  ./Egineta,"  observes 
Adams,  "  it  might  be  taken  fur  the  Kidney  Bean  or 
Fasel,  but  Dioscorides  clearly  distinguishes  between 
these.  Dodonteus  advanced  the  opinion  that  the 
Menyanthet  trifoliata,  or  Bog  Bean,  is  the  iaonvpov 
of  Dioscorides ;  but,  as  Sprengel  remarks,  its  bo- 
tanical characters  do  not  agree  with  those  of  the 
Itopyrutn  as  given  by  Dioscorides.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, that  the  Bog  Bean  is  still  used  by  the  com- 
mon people  m  Scotland  for  the  cure  of  those  com- 
plaints for  which  Dioscorides  recommends  the  Iso- 
pyrum.  The  opinion  of  Dodonsus  is  farther  coun- 
tenanced by  Bauhin."' 

ISOTELEIA,  ISOTELEIS.  (Vid.Civnx; 
Greek,  p.  259.) 

ISTHMIAN  GAMES  ['laefua),  one  of  the  focr 
great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks.  This  festi- 
val derived  its  name  from  the  Corinthian  Isthmus, 
where  it  was  held.  Where  the  isthmus  is  narrow- 
est, between  the  coast  of  the  Saronic  Gulf  and  the 
western  foot  of  the  CEnean  hills,  was  the  Temple 
of  Poseidon,  and  near  it  was  a  theatre  and  a  stadi- 
um of  white  marble.*  The  entrance  to  the  temple 
was  adorned  with  an  avenue  of  statues  of  the  vic- 
tors in  the  Isthmian  games,  and  with  groves  of  pina- 
trees.  These  games  were  said  originally  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Sisyphus  in  honour  of  Melioertes, 
who  was  also  called  Palsmon.*  Their  original 
mode  of  celebration  partook,  as  Plutarch*  renurks, 
more  of  the  character  of  mysteries  than  of  a  great 
and  national  assembly  with  its  various  amusements, 
and  was  performed  at  night.  Subsequent  to  the 
age  of  Theseus,  the  Isthmia  were  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Poseidon ;  and  this  innovation  is  as- 
cribed to  Theseus  himself,  who,  according  to  some 
legends,  was  a  son  of  Poseidon,  and  who,  in  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Isthmian  solemnities,  is  said  to  have 
imitated  Heracles,  the  founder  of  the  Olympian 
games.  The  celebration  of  the  Isthmia  was  hence- 
forth conduoled  by  the  Corinthians,,  but  Theseus 
had  reserved  for  his  Athenians  some  honourable 
distinctions :  those  Athenians  who  attended  the 
Isthmia  sailed  across  the  Saronic  Gulf  in  a  sacred 
vessel  (i}eu/M'f),  and  an  honorary  place  [npotSpia),  as 
large  as  the  sail  of  their  vessel,  was  assigned  to 
them  daring  the  celebration  of  the  games.'  In 
times  of  war  between  the  two  states,  a  sacred  truce 
was  concluded,  and  the  Athenians  were  invited  to 
attend  at  the  solemnities.*  The  Eleans  did  noc 
take  part  in  the  games,  and  various  stories  wert- 
related  to  account  for  this  singular  circumstance.' 
It  is  a  very  probable  conjecture  of  Wachsmuth,** 
that  the  Isthmia,  after  the  changes  ascribed  to  The- 
seus, were  merely  a  panegyris  of  the  lonians  of 
Peloponnesus  and  those  of  Attica ;  for  it  should  be 
observed  that  Poseidon  was  an  Ionian  deity,  whc  se 
worship  appears  originally  to  have  been  tmknown 


1.  (Cato,  De  Re  Riut.,  10.)— 2.  (Festu*,  A.  r.- Sen.  in  Virg., 
Georg.,  i.,  OS.— Vam,  De  Ling,  Let.,  t.,  31.  ad.  Spengel.)— 1 
(Dioacor.,  it.,  119. — P.  JEpa..  vii.,  3.— Baaliin,  Pinax,  p.  637 
— ^Adama,  Append.,  a.  v.)—^.  (Pans.,  li.,  1,  ^  7.— Strab«  Tiii.,  & 
p.  190.- Compare  p.  114,  rd.  TaochDiu.)— 9.  (ApoUod..  iij^  4 
3.— Paus.,  ii.,  1,  3.)— 8.  (Thee.,  IS.)- 7.  (Plut.,  1.  c.)— «.  (Tli» 
crd.,  VIM.,  10.>  0.  (Paill.  - ,  l,t  l.)-)0.  (Hellen.  Alt'rtll .  I. 
i.,  p.  187.) 
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JUDEX. 


10  tbe  Dorians.  During  the  reign  of  the  Cypselids 
tt  Corinth,  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games 
was  sospended  lur  seventy  years.'  But  ader  this 
time  they  gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  national 
festival  of  all  tbe  Greeks.  In  Olyrap.  49  they  be- 
came periodical,  and  were  henceforth  celebrated 
regnlarly  every  third  year,  twice  in  every  Olympi- 
ad, that  is,  in  the  first  and  third  year  of  every  Olym- 
piad. The  Isthmia  held  in  the  first  year  of  an 
Olympiad  fell  in  the  Corinthian  month  Panemus 
(the  Attio  Hecatombson) ;  and  those  which  were 
held  in  tb/s  third  year  of  an  Olympiad  fell  either  in 
the  month  of  Munychion  or  Thargelion.*  niny* 
and  SoUoos*  erroneously  state  that  the  Isthmia 
were  celebrated  every  fiiVb  year.  With  this  regu- 
larity the  solemnities  continued  to  be  held  by  the 
Greeks  down  to  a  very  late  period.  In  388  B.C., 
the  Romans  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  taking 
part  in  the  Isthmia ;'  and  it  was  at  this  solemnity 
that,  in  196  B.C.,  Flaminius  proclaimed  before  an 
innumerable  assembly  tbe  independence  of  Greece.* 
After  the  fall  of  Corinth  in  146  B.C.,  the  Sicyonians 
were  honoured  with  the  privilege  of  conducting  the 
Isthmian  games;  but  when  the  town  of  Corinth 
was  rebuilt  by  J.  Cssar,^  the  right  of  conducting 
the  solemnities  was  restored  to  the  Corinthians, 
and  it  seems  that  they  henceforth  continued  to  be 
celebrated  till  Christianity  became  the  state-religion 
of  the  Roman  Empire.* 

The  season  of  the  Isthmian  solemities  was,  like 
that  of  all  the  great  national  festivals,  distinguished 
by  general  rejoicings  and  feasting.  The  contests 
and  games  of  the  Isthmia  were  the  same  as  those 
at  CHympia,  and  embraced  all  the  varieties  of  ath- 
letic performances,  such  as  wrestling,  the  pancrati- 
um, together  with  horse  and  chariot  racing.'  Mu- 
sical and  poetical  contests  were  likewise  carried  on, 
md  in  the  latter  women  were  also  allowed  to  take 
part,  as  we  must  infer  from  Plutarch,"  who,  on  tbe 
authority  of  Polemo,  states,  that  in  the  treasury  at 
Sicyon  there  was  a  golden  book,  which  had  been 
presented  to  it  by  Aristomache,  the  poetess,  after 
she  had  gained  the  victory  at  the  Isthmia.  At  a 
late  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  character  of 
the  games  at  the  Isthmia  appears  greatly  altered ; 
for  in  the  letter  of  the  Emperor  Julian  above  re- 
ferred to,  it  is  stated  that  the  Corinthians  purchased 
bear*  and  panthers  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
their  lights  at  the  Isthmia,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  custom  of  introducing  fights  of  animals  on 
this  occasion  commenced  soon  after  the  time  of 
Caraar. 

The  prize  of  a  victor  in  the  Isthmian  games  con- 
sisted at  first  of  a  garland  of  pine-leaves,  and  after- 
ward of  a  wreath  of  ivy ;  but  in  the  end  the  ivy  was 
again  superseded  by  a  pine  garland."  Simple  as 
such  a  reward  was,  a  victor  in  these  games  gained 
the  greatest  distinction  and  honour  among  his  coun- 
trymen ;  and  a  victory  not  only  rendered  the  indi- 
Tidual  who  obtained  it  a  subject  of  admiration,  but 
ahed  I  istre  over  his  family,  and  the  whole  town  or 
community  to  which  he  belonged.  Hence  Solon 
Mtablished  by  a  law,  that  every  Athenian  who  gain- 
ed the  victory  at  the  Isthmian  games  should  receive 
ftom  the  public  treasury  a  reward  of  one  hundred 
^rschraaj."  His  victory  was  generally  celebrated  in 
Icfty  odes,  called  Epinikia,  or  triumphal  odes,  of 
which  we  still  possess  some  beautiful  specimens 
antODg  the  poems  of  Pindar.  (See  Massieu  in  the 
Mlm.  de  I'Acad.  ties  Inseripl.  el  Bell.  Lett.,  v.,  p. 
214,  &c. — Dissen.  De  Ratione  Poetica  Carminum 
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Piniaricorum,  prefixed  to  the  first  Tolume  of  hk 
edition  of  Pindar,  and  Miiller,  Hist,  of  Oruk  Lit.,  i^ 
p.  330,  dec.) 

ITA'LIA.    (Kti  CoLONiA,  p.  383.) 

ITER.    (Vid.  Sbbvitotbb.) 

JUDEX,  JUDICIUM.  A  Roman  magisimUn 
generally  did  not  mvestigate  the  facts  in  dispute  ii 
such  matters  as  were  brought  before  him :  he  ap> 
pointed  a  judex  for  that  purpose,  and  gave  him  in- 
structions. ( Vid.  Actio.)  Accordingly,  tbe  whole 
of  civil  procedure  was  expressed  by  the  two  phraae* 
jus  and  judicium,  of  which  the  former  comprehend- 
ed all  that  took  place  before  the  magistratus  (m 
jure),  and  the  latter  all  that  took  place  before  the 
judex  (.injuiieio).  Originally  even  the  magistratus 
was  called  judex,  as,  for  instance,  the  consul  and 
prator;'  and  under  the  Empire  the  term  judex 
often  designated  the  pneses.  In  the  intermediate 
period  it  designated  a  person  whose  functions  may 
be  generally  understood  from  what  follows. 

In  many  cases  a  single  judex  was  appointed ;  in 
others,  several  were  appointed,  and  they  seem  to 
have  been  sometimes  called  recuperatores,  as  op- 
posed to  the  single  judex.*  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, tbe  judex  was  palled  arbiter :  thus  judex 
and  arbiter  are  named  together  in  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles." 

A  judex,  when  appointed,  was  bound  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  the  office,  unless  he  had  some  valii^ 
excuse  {ezcutatio).  A  person  might  also  be  disqual- 
ified from  being  a  judex.  There  were  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  when  legal  business  was  done  at 
Rome  (cum  ret  agebantur*),  and  at  these  times  tbe 
services  of  the  judices  were  required.  These  l^al 
terms  were  regulated  according  to  the  seasons,  ao 
that  there  were  periods  of  vacation  :*  in  the  provii^ 
ces,  the  terms  depended  on  the  conventus.  A  j«H 
dex  was  liable  to  a  fine  if  he  was  not  in  attendance 
when  he  was  required.  In  any  given  case,  the  liti. 
gant  parties  agreed  upon  a  judex,  or  accepted  him 
whom  the  magistratus  proposed.  A  party  had  Uie 
power  of  rejecting  a  proposed  judex,  though  there 
must  have  been  some  limit  to  this  power.*  In  cases 
where  one  of  the  litigant  parties  was  a  peregrinna, 
a  peregrinus  might  be  judex.'  The  judex  was 
sworn  to  discharge  his  duty  faithfully.* 

When  Italy  had  received  its  organization  from 
the  Romans,  tbe  magistratas  of  the  several  cities 
had  jurisdictio,  and  appointed  a  judex  as  the  protor 
did  at  Rome  {lez  Rubria  de  Oallia  Citalpina).  In 
the  provinces,  the  governors  appointed  a  judex  ot 
recuperatores,  as  the  eaae  might  be,  at  the  conven- 
tns  which  they  held  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  the  judex  or  recuperatores  were  selected 
both  from  Roman  citizens  and  natives. 

When  the  judex  was  appointed,  the  proceedings 
tn  jure  or  before  the  prsetor  were  terminated,  which 
was  sometimes  expressed  by  the  term  LUi*  Contet- 
tatio,  the  phrases  Lit  Contettata  and  Judi.  (um  Ac- 
ceMum  being  equivalent  in  the  classical  jurists. 
(Vid.  Litis  Contbstatio.)  The  parties  appeared 
before  the  judex  on  the  third  day  (cottperendtnatio),' 
unless  the  prtetor  had  deferred  tbe  judicium  fat 
some  sufficient  reason.  The  judex  was  penerally 
aided  by  advisers  (juriicontuUt'^  Isanjui.  is.  (ho  law, 
who  were  said  "  iv:  loosUic  tdesse ;'"  but  tbe  judea 
alone  was  empowered  to  give  judgment.  The  mat- 
ter was  first  briefly  stated  to  the  judex  (cokjis  eon- 
jectio,  collectio),  and  the  advocates  of  each  party 
supported  his  cause  in  a  speech.  The  evidence 
seems  to  have  been  given  at  the  same  time  that  the 
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4ftoeeb(s  wvio  made,  and  nut  to  have  been  heard 
before  the  advocates  made  their  address.*  But  it 
is  probable  tliat  the  practiuu  in  this  respect  might 
»ary  in  diffeicnt  cases.  Witnesses  were  produced 
OB  both  sides,  and  examined  orally ;  the  witnesses 
wn  one  side  were  also  cross-examined  by  the  other.* 
Written  documents,  such  as  instruments  and  books 
•f  aceoant,  were  also  siren  in  evidence ;  and  some- 
Iil9«8  the  deposition  of  an  absent  witness  was  read, 
Wbea  it  was  confirmed  by  an  oath.'  There  were 
no  means  of  compelling  a  person  to  give  evidence 
before  tbe  legislation  of  Justinian,  unless  they  were 
slaves,  wto  in  some  cases  might  be  put  to  the  tor- 
ture. 

Aft<>r  all  the  evidence  was  given  and  the  advo- 
cates had  finished,  the  judex  gave  sentence :  if 
there  were  several  judices,  a  majority  decided.  If 
the  matter  was  one  of  diifioully,  the  hearing  might 
Ste  adjourned  as  often  as  was  necessary  {ampliatio) ; 
and  if  the  judex  could  not  come  to  a  satisfactory 
eonclusioo,  he  might  declare  this  Lpon  oath,  and  so 
release  himself  from  the  diflbmlty.  This  was  done 
by  the  form  of  words  "  non  liquere  *  (N.  L.).*  The 
sentence  was  pronounced  orally,  and  was  some- 
times first  writteu  on  a  tablet.  Tf  the  defendant 
did  not  make  his  appearance  afu.r  being  duly  sum- 
moned, judgment  might  be  given  against  him. 

The  sentence  was  either  of  absolutio  or  condem- 
natio.  That  part  of  the  formula  which  was  called 
eondemnatio  [vid.  Actio,  p.  20),  empowered  the 
judex  to  condemn  or  acquit  (condemnare,  ahsoherif). 
The  d<3feiidant  might  satisfy  the  plaintiff  after  the 
judicium  had  been  constituted  by  tbe  litis  contesta- 
(io  (pott  aectflum  jiuUdum'),  and  before  judgment 
was  given ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  a  disputed  ques- 
tion between  the  two  schools  whether  the  judex 
should  acquit,  or  whether  he  should  condemn  on 
the  ground  that,  at  tbe  time  when  the  judicium  was 
constituted,  the  defendant  was  liable  to  be  con- 
demned, and  it  was  the  business  of  tbe  judex 
merely  to  follow  his  instructions.  The  dispute  ac- 
cordingly involved  one  of  those  principles  on  which 
the  schools  were  theoretically  divided — the  follow- 
ing out  of  a  legal  principle  to  all  its  logical  conse- 
qoences;  but,  like  many  other  questions  between 
the  schools,  this  question  was  practically  of  no  im- 
portance, as  the  plaintiiT  would  not  he  allowed  to 
have  satisfaction  twice.    ( Yid.  JoaiscoNsaLTi.) 

While  tbe  iegis  actiooes  were  in  force,  the  judg- 
ment was  for  the  restitution  of  a  thing,  if  a  given 
thing  (eorjm*)  was  the  object  of  the  action ;  but 
under  the  process  of  the  formula,  the  judex  gave 
judgment,  pursuant  to  the  formula,  in  a  sum  of 
money,  even  when  a  piece  of  property  was  the  ob- 
leet  of  dispute.  This  sum  of  money  was  either  fix- 
ed or  not  fixed  in  the  formula.  If  the  claim  was 
for  a  certain  snm  of  money,  the  amount  was  insert- 
ed in  the  eondemnatio,  and  the  judex  was  bound  to 
give  that  or  nothing  to  the  plaintiflT.  If  the  claim 
was  for  damages  or  satisfaction,  the  amount  of 
which  was  not  ascertained,  the  eondemnatio  was 
either  '-mited  to  a  sum  named  in  the  formula,  and 
•vtueh  «08  judex  could  not  exceed  except  at  his  own 
peril  ','iltm  numfaciendo) ;  or,  if  the  action  was  for 
the  lecorery  of  property  from  the  possessor,  or  if  it 
was  an  actio  ad  exbibendum,  the  eondemnatio  em- 
powered the  judex  to  condemn  the  defendant  in  the 
falue  of  the  thing.  The  judex  was  always  bound 
to  ooodemn  in  some  definite  sum,  even  though  the 
(mnnla  did  not  contain  a  definite  sum :  the  reason 
MT  which  is  obvious ;  for,  unless  the  eondemnatio 
was  definite,  there  would  be  no  judgment.' 


Ihe  fdlowing  is  the  distinction  between  an  at 
bitrium  and  judicium,  according  to  Cicero:'  In  i 
judicium  the  demand  was  of  a  certain  sum  or  ifeli- 
nite  amount  (jKcunia  certa) ;  in  an  arbitrium  tbe 
amount  was  not  determined  iineerla).  In  a  judici- 
um the  plaintifir  obtained  all  that  he  claimed  or  no- 
thing, as  the  words  of  the  formula  show :  "  5i  parti 
H.  S.  1030  dart  oportere."'  The  corresponding 
words  in  the  formula  arbitraria  were,  "  Quantum 
aquiua  vuliut  id  dart ;"  and  their  equivalents  were, 
"  Ex  fide  bona,  Ul  inter  bonot  bene  agier."'  In  a  dis 
pnte  about  dos,  which  Cicero  calls  "  arbitrium  rei 
ttxoria,"  the  words  "quid  ajuiut,  meliut"  were 
added.*  If  the  matter  was  brought  before  a  judex, 
properly  so  called,  the  judicium  was  constituted 
with  a  poena,  that  is,  per  sponsionem ;  there  was 
no  pcena  when  an  arbiter  was  demanded,  and  the 
proceeding  was  by  the  formula  artiitraria.  The  pro- 
ceeding by  the  sponsio,  then,  was  the  strict  one 
(angmtiisinut  formula  sponnonit*) ;  that  of  the  ar- 
bitrium was  ex  fide  bona,  and  the  arbiter,  though 
he  was  bound  by  the  instructions  of  the  formula, 
was  allowed  a  greater  latitude  by  its  terms.  The 
engagement  between  the  parties  who  accepted  an 
arbiter,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  abide 
by  his  arbitrium,  was  compromissum  ;*  but  this 
term  was  also  employed,  as  it  appears,  to  express 
the  engagement  by  which  parties  agreed  to  settle 
their  differences  by  arbitration,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  praetor.  Olcero  appears  to  allude  to 
this  arbitration.' 

According  to  Cicero,*  all  judicia  bad  for  their  ob- 
ject either  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  indi 
viduals  {controversia),  or  the  punishment  of  crimes 
(maUfieta).  This  passage  refers  to  a  division  of  ju- 
dicia, which  appears  in  the  jurists,  into  publica  and 
privata.  The  term  privata  judicia  occurs  In  Cice- 
ro,* where  it  refers  to  the  class  of  judicia  which  he 
indicates  in  the  OKcina  by  the  term  controverstss. 
The  term  publics  judicia  might  not  then  be  in  use, 
but  the  term  publica  causa  is  used  by  Cicero"  with 
reference  to  a  judicium,  which  by  the  jurists  would 
be  called  publicum.  In  tbe  Digest"  it  is  stated  that 
all  judicia  are  nut  publica  in  which  a  crimen  was 
the  matter  in  question,  but  only  those  in  which  tbe 
offence  was  prosecuted  under  some  lex,  such  as  tbe 
Julia  Majestatis,  Cornelia  de  Sicariia,  and  others 
there  enumerated.  Judicia  were  called  extraoidi- 
naria  when  the  inquiry  was  extra  ordinem,  that  is, 
not  according  to  the  usual  practice  ;  and  this  might 
happen  when  the  offence  was  one  not  provided  for 
by  law  (legtbut),  but  one  that  was  punishable  by  im- 
memorial usage  and  general  opinion,  of  which  there 
is  an  instance  in  Livy  {teu  legibu*  seu  moribut  mal- 
let anguireret").  The  judicia  popuiaria,  or  popularea 
actiones,  as  they  are  called,"  are  defined  to  be  those 
by  which  "suum  jut  populu*  tuetur;"  and  they 
agreed  with  the  publica  judicia  in  this,  that  any  per- 
son might  be  the  prosecutor  who  was  not  undm 
some  legal  disqualification.  The  judicia  populi** 
were  those  in  which  the  populus  acted  as  judicet ; 
and,  accordingly,  Cicero  enumerates  the  populi  j«i- 
dioia  among  others  when  he  says"  tliat "  nilul  de  en* 
pite  cieie,  aut  de  bonit,  rinejutUeio  tenatut  autpofuH 
aul  eorvm  qui  de  quaque  re  eomtUuti  judices  tihi.  d*- 
trahi  posse."  As  the  judicia  publica  are  defined  by  ■ 
the  jurists  to  be  those  in  which  crimina  were  tried 
by  a  special  lex,  it  appears  that  the  judicia  populi, 
strictly  so  called,  must  have  fallen  into  disuse,  oi 
have  gradually  become  unnecessary  after  the  judi- 
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,!•  publica  Mrere  regulated  b;  special  leges;  and 
Aus  the  judicia  pobUca  of  the  later  republican  pe- 
.*:od  represent  the  jndicia  populi  of  the  earlier  times. 
llie  judicia  popoU  were  originally  held  in  the  co- 
mitia  curiata,  and  sabsequently  in  the  centuriata 
•nd  tributa.  A  lex  of  Valerins  Publicola'  gave  an 
appeal  {provocetio)  to  the  populus  from  the  magis- 
tratus ;  and  a  law  of  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus*  de- 
clared to  the  same  effect :  "  Nede  capile  civium  Ro- 
maTiorum  injtuau  populi  judiearetur." 

The  kings  presided  in  the  judicia  populi,  and  the 
consuls  succeeded  to  their  authority.  But  after  the 
passing  of  the  lex  Valeria  de  Provocatione  (B.C.  507X 
the  consul  could  not  sit  in  judgment  on  the  caput 
of  a  Roman  citizen,  but  persons  were  appointed  to 
preside  at  such  inquiries,  who  were,  accordingly, 
called  quEesitorp^s,  or  quiestores  parricidll,  or  re- 
rum  capitalium.  In  some  cases*  a  plebiscitum  was 
passed,  by  which  the  senate  was  empowered  to  ap- 
point one  of  the  prutors  or  some  other  magistrate 
to  preside  at  the  judicial  investigation.  In  course 
of  time,  as  cases  were  of  more  frequent  occurrence, 
these  qogestiones  were  made  perpetua;,  that  is,  par- 
ticnlftr  magistrates  were  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
(n  the  year  149  B.C.,  the  tribune  L.  Calpurnius  Piso 
Frugi  carried  a  lex  De  Pecuniis  Repetundis,  from 
which  time  the  questio  repetundarum  became  per- 
petua. L.  Sulla  gave  to  one  prstor  the  qusstiones 
de  majestate,  and  to  others  those  of  peculatus  and 
ambitus ;  and  he  also  added  four  other  quiestiones 
perpetaae.  Thus  be  carried  out  the  principle  of  the 
lex  Calpurnia,  by  establishing  permaoent  courts  for 
the  trial  of  various  specified  offences,  and  the  prc- 
tors  determined  among  themsdves  in  which  of 
these  new  courts  they  should  severally  preside. 
The  ordinary  functions  of  the  prwtor  urbanus  and 
peregrinus  were  not  interfered  with  by  these  new 
arrangements.  The  quaestiones  of  Sulla  were,  De 
Repet'indis,  Majestatis,  De  Sicariis  et  Veneficis, 
De  Parricidio,  Peculatus,  Amlutas,  De  Numrais 
Adulteriuis,  De  Faisis  or  Testamentaria,  and  De  Vi 
Publica.  But  in  special  cases  the  senate  still  some- 
times, by  a  decrctum,  appointed  the  consuls  as  quss- 
itores,  of  which  an  example  occurs  in  Cicero  :*  this 
was  a  case  of  qucstio  or  judicium  extra  ordinem. 

Any  person  might  be  an  accuser  {accutalor)  in  a 
judicium  publicum.  On  such  an  occasion  the  prae- 
tor generally  presided  as  queesltor,  assisted  by  a 
judex  quest ionis  and  a  body  of  judices  called  his 
consilium.  The  judex  qusstionis  was  a  kind  of 
assistant  to  the  presiding  magistratus,  according  to 
some  opinions;  but  others  consider. him  to  ^  a 
quaesitor,  who  was  sometimes  specially  appointed  to 
preside  on  the  occasion  of  a  questio.'  The  judices 
were  generally  chosen  by  lot  out  of  those  who  were 
qualified  to  act ;  but  in  some  cases  the  accuser  and 
the  accused  ^reut)  bad  the  privilege  of  choosing 
{edere)  8  certain  number  of  judices  out  of  a  large 
number,  who  were  thence  called  edititii.*  Both  the 
accusator  and  the  reus  had  the  privilege  of  rejecting 
"■r  challenging  {rejictre)  such  judices  as  they  did  not 
like.'  In  many  cases  a  lex  was  passed  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  the  mode  of  procedure.  In  the 
matter  of  Clodius  and  the  Bona  Dea,  the  senate 
attempted  to  carry  a  lex  by  which  the  praetor  who 
was  to  preside  at  the  trial  should  be  empowered  to 
select  the  judices,  the  effect  of  which  would  have 
been  to  prevent  their  being  challenged  by  Clodius. 
After  a  violent  struggle,  a  lex  for  the  regulation  of 
the  trial  was  propMed  by  the  tribune  Fufius  and 
carried :  it  only  difibred  from  the  lex  recommended 
by  the  senate  in  the  mode  of  determining  who 
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should  be  the  judices  (judieam  genut) .  a  diSeKBM 
however,  ^hich  was  not  unimportant,  ns  it  secarM 
the  acquittal  of  Clodius.  The  judices  voted  by  bal- 
lot, at  least  generally,  and  a  majority  determined 
the  acquittal  or  condemnation  of  the  accused.  Each 
judex  was  provided  with  three  tablets  {uJmUe),  ua 
one  of  which  was  marked  A.,  Absolvo ;  on  a  second 
C,  Condemno ;  and  on  a  third,  N.  L.,  Non  liquet. 
The  judices  voted  by  placing  one  of  these  tablets  ui 
the  urns  (iinuc'),  which  were  then  examined  for  \h» 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  votes.  It  was  the  dutf 
of  the  magistratus  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  tli^ 
judices :  in  the  case  of  condemnation,  to  adjodgk 
the  legal  penalty ;  of  acquittal,  to  declare  him  ac- 
quitted ;  and  of  doubt,  to  declare  that  the  mattef 
must  be  farther  investigated  (anplim  eegnotteudum). 

Mention  is  often  made  of  the  judicia  populi  in  the 
Ijatin  writers.  A  judicium  was  commenced  by  tbe 
accuser,  who  must  be  a  magistratus,  declaring  in  a 
contio  that  he  would  on  a  certain  day  accuse  a 
certain  person,  whom  be  named,  of  some  offence 
which  be  also  specified.  This  was  expressed  by 
the  phrase  "diem  dicere"  {Virgimus  Catoni  cfiti* 
dUm  dicU*).  If  the  offender  held  any  high  office,  ii 
was  necessary  to  wait  tiU  bis  time  of  service  bad 
expired  before  proceedings  couM  be  thus  con>. 
menced  against  him.  The  accused  was  required 
to  give  security  for  his  appearance  on  the  day  of 
trial ;  the  security  was  called  vades  in  a  cansa  cap- 
italis,  and  prsdes  when  the  peDalty  for  the  allegei] 
offence  was  pecuniary.  If  such  security  was  not 
given,  the  accused  was  kept  in  confinement.'  If 
nothirig  prevented  the  iDquii7  from  taking  place  at 
the  time  fixed  for  it,  the  tmt  proceeded,  and  I  be 
accuser  bad  to  prove  his  case  by  evidence.  The 
investigation  of  the  facts  was  called  anquisitro  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  penalty :  accordingly,  the 
phrases  peeunia,  eapite  or  capitis  anquuere,  arr 
used.*  When  the  investigation  was  condiided,  the 
magistratus  promulgated  a  rogatio,  which  comprs- 
faended  the  charge  and  the  punishment  or  fine.  It 
was  a  rule  of  law  that  a  fine  should  not  be  imposed 
together  with  another  punishment  in  the  same  roga- 
tio.* The  rogatio  was  made  puUic  durii^  three 
nundinae,  like  any  other  lex,  and  proposed  at  th« 
comitia  for  adoption  or  rejection.  Tlie  form  of  the 
rogatio,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  drive  Cicero  into 
banishment,  is  given  in  the  Oration  Pro  Donio,  c. 
18.  The  accused  sometimes  withdrew  into  exile 
before  the  votes  were  taken ;  or  he  might  make  his 
defence,  of  which  we  have  an  instance  in  the  ora- 
tion of  Cicero  for  Rabirius.  Though  these  were 
called  judicia  populi,  and  properly  so  in  the  earl) 
ages  of  the  state,  the  leges  pa^ed  in  sudt  judicia 
in  the  latter  period  of  the  Repubtie  were  often  pie- 
biscita. 

The  offences  which  were  the  ebiei  dubjecl  ot 
judicia  populi  and  publica  were  majestas,  adulteria 
and  stupra,  parricidium,  falsum,  vis  (lublica  and 
privata,  peculatus,  repetundK,  ambitus,  which  are 
treated  under  their  several  heads. 

With  the  passing  of  special  enaetnicuts  for  th* 
punishment  of  particular  offences  was  introduced 
the  practice  of  forming  a  body  of  jufbces  for  the 
trial  of  such  offences  as  the  enactments  were  direct- 
ed against.  Thus  it  is  said  that  the  Itix  Calpurnia 
De  Pecuniis  Repetundis  established  the  album  ju- 
dicum,  or  the  body  out  of  which  judices  were  to'ba 
chosen.  It  is  not  known  what  was  the  number  of 
the  body  so  constituted,  hut  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  number  was  350,  and  that  ten  w*  le  chosea 
from  each  tribe,  and  thus  the  origin  of  the  pnrase 
decuriae  judicum  is  explained.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  the  judicia  populi,  properly  so  calledl, 
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mnM  be  less  Sequent  as  special  leges  were  framed 
for  particular  ifTences,  the  circumstances  of  which 
could  be  bed  ir  investigated  by  .  smaller  body  of 
judices  than  j  Ihe  assembled  peinle.  It  is  atfirm- 
ed  that  ap  to  the  passing  of  the  Calpumia  lex,  the 
judices  were  chosen  from  the  senators  only,  bat 
*ftcr  this  time  they  were  not  taken  from  titdt  body 
exdiisirely  ;  and  farther,  that  not  only  tbb  judices 
>n  the  qusestiones  de  repetundis,  but  also  tl«  judices 
'«  private  matters,  were,  from  the  date  oi  this  lex, 
taken  f'nm  the  album  jadicum  that  wus  annually 
taade,^  (or  which  there  appears  to  be  uo  evidence, 
rhe  lex  Scrvilia  (B.C.  104)  enacted  thdtthe  judices 
should  not  be  under  thirty  nor  above  sixty  years  of 
ige ;  that  the  accuser  and  accused  snould  severally 
propose  one  hundred  judices,  and  tnat  each  might 
reject  fifty  from  the  list  of  the  other,  so  that  one 
hundred  would  remain  for  the  triai.  This  lex  also 
made  some  provisions  for  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  prosecution  and  the  defenca  The  te'ms  of  the 
Seraprooia  lex  of  Gracchus,  which  was  passed  B.C. 
183,  about  twenty  years  before  the  lex  Servilia,  are 
variously  stated ;  but  in  general  terms  it  is  said 
that  it  took  the  judicia  from  tbe  senators  and  gave 
them  to  the  equites ;  and  this  state  of  things  lasted 
nearly  fifty  years,*  till  Sulla  (B.C.  80)  restored  the 
judicia  to  the  senate,  and  excluded  the  equites  from 
the  album  jadicum.  The  lex  Servilia  apparently 
did  not  interfere  with  the  main  object  of  the  lex 
Sempronia.  Tacitus,  indeed,'  speaks  of  the  Servil- 
ie  leges  restoring  the  judicia  to  the  senate;  but 
the  passage  is  encumbered  with  difficulty.  A  lex 
Aurelia  (B.C.  70)  enacted  that  the  judices  should 
be  chosen  from  the  three  classes— of  senators, 
equites,  and  tribuni  Krarii;  and,  accordingly,  the 
judicia  were  then  said  to  be  divided  between  the 
senate  and  the  equites.  The  tribuni  srarii  were 
taken  from  tho  rest  of  the  citizens,  and  were,  or 
•ught  to  have  been,  persons  of  some  property.  Thus 
the  three  decuris  of  judices  were  formed ;  and  it 
was  either  in  consequence  of  the  lex  Aurelia  or 
dome  other  lex,  that,  instead  of  one  urn  for  all  the 
tablets,  the  decuris  had  severally  their  balloting 
um,  so  that  the  votes  of  the  three  classes  were 
known.  Dion  Cassius*  ascribes  this  regulation  to 
a  lex  Fafia ;  and  he  says  that  the  object  was,  that 
the  votes  of  the  decurin  (IBvri,  ycvq)  might  be 
known,  though  those  of  individuals  could  not,  ow- 
ing to  tbe  voting  being  secret.  It  is  not  known  if 
the  lex  Aurelia  determined  the  number  of  judices 
in  any  given  case.  The  lex  Poinpeia  de  Vi  and 
De  Ambitu  (B.C.  63)  determined  that  eighty  judices 
were  to  be  selected  by  lot,  out  of  whom  the  accuser 
and  the  accused  might  reject  thirty.  In  the  case 
of  Clodius,  in  the  matter  of  the  Bona  Dea,  there 
were  fifty-six  judices.  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
number  fixed  for  a  given  case  by  the  lex  Aurelia 
was  seventy  judices. 

Another  Jex  Pompeia,  passed  in  the  second  con- 
sulate of  Pompey  (B.C.  55),  seems  to  have  made 
•oroe  nijdifications  in  the  lex  Aurelia  as  to  the 
qaalification  of  the  judices  ;  but  the  new  provisions 
of  this  lex  are  only  known  from  Asconius,  who  ex- 
pl.iios  them  in  terms  which  are  v(  ry  far  from  being 
clear.  A  lex  Judiciaria  of  Julius  Cesar  took  away 
the  decuria  of  the  tribuni  srarii,  and  thus  reduced 
the  judices  to  two  classes  {genera,  the  yivji  of  Dion 
Oassius).  A  lex  judiciaria,  passed  after  his  death 
ij-  M.  AntooJus,  restored  the  decuria  of  the  tribuni 
era\ii,  but  required  no  pecuniary  qualification  from 
them :  the  only  qualification  which  this  lex  required 
was,  that  a  person  should  have  been  a  centurion  or 
have  served  in  tho  legions.    It  appears  that  the 
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previous  lex  Pompeia,  lex  Aurelia,  and  a  lex  ol 
Ctesar  had  given  to  those  who  had  been  eenturiuni 
(fui  ordiius  duxemnt)  the  privilege  of  being  judiccf 
(juiieatut),  but  still  they  required  a  pecuniary  qwV 
incation  [oemui).  Tbe  lex  of  Anlonius,  besidM 
taking  away  the  pecuniary  qualification,  opened  the 
judicia  to  the  soldiers.*  It  seems  probable  that  the 
expression  ex  centwiii,  which  is  used  by  Asconiot 
in  speaking  of  the  change  introdaced  by  this  lex 
Pompeia,  had  reference  to  the  admission  of  the 
centuriones  into  the  third  class  of  judices. 

Augustus  added  to  the  existing  three  decaric 
jndicum  a  fourth  decuria,  called  that  of  the  Duce 
narii,  who  had  a  lower  pecuniary  qualification,  anu 
only  decided  in  smaller  matters  (de  leviorilnu  mm- 
mU*).  Caligula'  added  a  fifth  decuria,  in  order  to  ' 
diminish  the  labours  of  the  judices.  Augi.sius  had 
already  allowed  each  decuria,  in  its  turn,  an  ex- 
emption for  one  year,  and  had  relieved  them  from 
sitting  in  the  months  of  November  and  December. 

As  to  the  whole  number  of.judices  included  at 
any  given  time  in  the  album  judicum,  it  seems  al- 
most impossible  to  state  anything  with  precision  : 
but  it  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the 
number  must  have  varied  with  the  various  changes 
already  mentioned.  After  the  time  of  Augustus, 
the  number  was  about  four  thousand  ;  and  from  this 
period,  at  least,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  album 
judicum  contained  the  whole  number  of  persons 
who  were  qualified  to  act  as  judices,  both  in  judicia 
privata  and  judicia  publica.  The  fourth  decuria  of 
Augustus  was  limited  in  its  functions  to  the  judicia 
privata,  in  which  the  matter  in  dispute  was  of  small 
value.  It  is  often  stated  by  modern  writers,  with- 
out any  qualification,  that  the  various  changes  in 
the  judiciary  body  from  the  time  of  tbe  lex  Calpai- 
nia  to  the  end  of  the  Republic  had  reference  both 
to  the  judicia  publica  and  privata ;  though  it  is  also 
stated  that  the  objects  of  these  various  enactments 
were  to  elevate  or  depress  one  of  the  great  parties 
in  the  state,  by  extending  or  limiting  the  body  out 
of  which  the  judices  in  any  given  case  were  to  be 
chosen.  But  it  is  obvious  that  these  reasons  do  not 
apply  to  the  matter  of  judicia  privata,  in  which  a 
single  judex  generally  acted,  and  which  mostly  con- 
cerned matter  of  property  and  contract.  Accord- 
ingly, a  recent  writer*  has  observed,  with  more 
caution  than  some  of  his  predecessors,  that  "  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  the 
album  judicum  had  reference  to  the  judices  in  civil 
matters,  but  that  as  to  earlier  times  a  difiiculty 
arises  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  lex  Sempronia 
was  in  force,  by  which  tlie  senators  were  excluded 
from  the  album  judicum,  a  consularis  is  mentioned 
as  a  judex  ;*  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  eques  is 
mentioned  as  a  judex  at  a  time  when  the  lex  of 
Sulla  was  in  force,  and,  consequently,  senators  only 
could  be  judices,"'  These  instances  certainly  are 
inconsistent  with  tbe  fact  of  the  judicia  privata 
being  regulated  by  the  various  leges  judiciaria: ; 
but  they  are  uf  small  weight  compared  with  the 
reasons  derivable  from  iht  character  of  the  two 
kinds  of  judicia  and  the  dilTerence  in  the  mode  of 
procedure,  which  render  it  almost  a  matter  of  de- 
monstration that  the  various  changes  in  the  judici- 
ary body  had  reference  to  the  qusstiones  and  judicia 
publica.  It  is  true,  that  some  of  these  leges  may 
have  contained  provisions  even  as  to  judicia  privata, 
for  many  of  the  Roman  leges  contained  a  great  va- 
riety of  legislative  provisiont,  and  it  is  also  true 
that  we  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
provisions  of  these  leges  jud^iarie ;  but  that  tbe 
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.eguiaucii  of  the  judicU  private  was  ir.eluded  in 
their  provisions,  in  the  same  form  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  that  of  the  jodicia  publica,  is  an  assertion 
totally  unsupported  by  evidence,  and  one  which 
leads  to  absurd  conclusions.  Two  leges  Julis,  to- 
gether with  a  lex  i£butia,  put  an  end  to  the  legis 
actiones  ;^  and  a  lex  Julia  Jadiciaria  limited  the 
time  of  the  judi^a  legitima ;'  but  it  does  not  appear 
wtsCter  ttjese  leges  were  passed  solely  for  these 
•bjects,  or  whether  their  provisions  were  part  of 
Mme  other  leges. 

Though  tho  general  character  of  the  Roman  ja- 
dinia,  and  the  modes  of  procedure  both  in  civil  and 
eriminal  matters,  are  capable  of  a  sufficiently  clear 
axposition,  there  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  many 
detdils,  and  the  whole  subject  requires  a  careful  ex- 
amuiatiun  by  some  one  who  combines  with  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  original  authorities  an  ac- 
curate aci^iiaintance  with  the  nature  of  legal  proce- 
dure. 

The  following  works  may  be  referred  to  :  Wal- 
ter, Getckichte  de*  Rim.  Rechta. — GSttling,  GacMcK- 
le  der  RSm.  Slaaisverfassung. — Heineccias,  Syntag- 
ma, ice. — ^Tigerstrom,  De  Judinbus  apud  Romanos, 
Berl.,  182G,  valuable  only  for  the  collection  of  the 
original  authorities. — Keller,  Uebcr  Litit  Contestation 
und  Urtkeil,  dec,  Ziirich,  1827. — Also  Uaius,  iv. ; 
Dig.  6,  tit.  1,  De  Judiciis;  Dig.  48,  De  JudieiU  Pub- 
licit  ;  Inst.,  iv.,  tit.  18. 

JUDEX   ORDINA'RIUS.     (Vid.  Jdd«x  Pbda- 

HBDS.) 

JUDEX  PEDA'NEUS.  The  origin  and  meaning 
ol  this  term  seem  to  be  entirely  unknown.  The 
indices  to  m  horn  the  prtetor  or  praeses  referred  a 
matter  in  litigation  with  the  usual  instructions,  were 
tometimes  called  pedanei.'  Subsequently  the  pr»- 
tes,  who  was  now  sometimes  designated  judex  or- 
dinarius,  or  judex  simply,*  decided  most  matters 
without  the  intervention  of  a  judex ;  but  still  be 
was  empowered  to  appoint  a  permanent  body  of  ju- 
dices  for  the  decision  of  less  important  matters,  and 
tbase  also  were  called  judices  pedanei,  "  hoc  est  gut 
%egotia  humiliora  disceptent."*  The  proceedings  be- 
fore this  nev/  kind  of  judices  pedanei  were  the  same 
as  before  the  preeses.  Some  modern  writers  are  of 
opinion  that  these  new  pedanei  judices  did  not  form 
a  permanent  court,  but  only  decided  on  matters 
which  were  referred  to  them  by  a  superior  authority.' 
JUDEX  QU^STIO'NIS.  ( Vid.  Jooex,  p.  668.) 
JUDICATI  ACTIO.  A  thing  was  a  res  judi- 
caU  when  the  matter  in  dispute  had  been  determin- 
ed by  a  judicial  sentence,  and  the  actio  judicati 
was  a  mode  which  the  successful  party  might  adopt 
for  obtaining  a  decree  of  the  magistratus,  by  which 
he  could  take  possession  of  the  property  of  the  per- 
son who  had  lost  the  cause  and  had  not  satisfied  the 
judgment.  The  plaintiff'  in  the  actio  judicati  was 
also  protected  in  bis  possession  of  the  defendant's 
property  by  a  special  interdict,  and  he  was  empow- 
ered to  sell  it.  The  party  condemned  was  limited 
M  to  'tis  defence.  Originally  the  judicatus  was 
oUigeC  to  find  a  vindex  (vindicem  dare) ;  but  in  the 
time  d'  Gains  it  had  become  the  practice  for  him  to 
give  security  to  the  amount  of  the  judgment  (judi- 
fium  solvi  satisdare).  If  the  defendant  pleaded  that 
there  was  no  res  judicata,  he  was  mulcted  in  double 
tte  amount  of  the  judgment  if  his  plea  was  false.' 
JU'DICES  EDITI'TII.  {Vid.  Jodcx,  p.  668.) 
JUDI'CIA  DUPU'CIA.  (Vid.  F*mLi.«  Ebcis- 
ovwtM  Actio.) 

JUDrCIA  LEGITIMA.  (Vid.  Impbridh,  page 
630.) 
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JUDI'CIA  QVJE  IMPS  RIO.    (Fi^  Iamig» 

p.  630.) 

JUDI'CIUliI.    {Vid.  JoDBx.) 

JUDI'CIUM  PO'PUU.  {Vid.  Jodbx,  p.  661, 
652.) 

JUDI'CIUM  PRIVATUM,  PU'BUCUM.  {Vii 
Jodbx,  p.  651.) 

.  JU'GERUM,  a  Roman  measure  of  surfiioe,  S4t 
feet  in  length  and  120  in  breadth,  contaming,  ther^ 
fore,  88,800  square  feet*  It  was  the  double  of  the 
actus  quadratus,  and  from  this  circumstance,  aceord 
ing  to  some  writers,  it  derived  its  name.*  {Vid 
Actus  Qdadratus.)  The  uncial  division  {vid.  As) 
was  applied  to  the  jugerum,  its  smallest  psut  being 
the  scrupulum  of  10  feet  square,  :=100  square  feet. 
Thus  the  jugerum  conteined  288  scnipuhi.*  The 
jugerum  was  the  common  measure  of  land  among 
the  Romans.  Two  jugera  formed  an  keredium,  r 
hundred  heredia  a  centuria,  and  four  centuria  a  stl- 
tus.  These  divisions  were  derived  Oom  the  origi- 
nal assignment  of  landed  property,  in  which  two  ja- 
gera  were  given  to  each  citizen  as  heritable  prop- 
erty.* 

•JUGLANS,  the  Wallnut,  or  Jugtan*  regia,  L., 
the  same  with  the  Kopvov  or  xapia  of  the  Oreeka. 
{Vid.  Cabyom.) 

JUGUM  {ivydt,  fyy&v)  signified,  in  general,  that 
which  joined  two  things  t(^ether.  It  denoted  more 
especially, 

1.  The  transverse  beam  which  united  the  upright 
posts  of  a  loom,  and  to  which  the  warp  was  attadi- 
ed.'    {Vid.  Tbla.) 

3.  The  transverse  rail  of  a  trellis,*  joining  the 
upright  poles  {pertica,  j;(ip<i«rf)  for  the  support  of 
vmes  or  other  trees.  {Vid.  CxntrRvu.)  Hence,  by 
an  obvious  resemblance,  the  ridges  uniting  the  tope 
of  mountains  were  called  juga  montium.'' 

3.  The  crossbar  of  a  lyre.' 

4.  A  scalebeam,  and  hence  a  pair  of  scales.  ( Vul 
LiBBA.)  The  constellation  Libra  was  consequently 
also  called  Jugnm* 

6.  The  transverse  seat  of  a  boat."  This  gave  cr- 
igin  to  the  term  fvyin/r,  as  applied  to  a  rower.  A 
vessel  with  many  benches  or  banks  for  the  rowen 
was  called  vr/vc  TroXwftjyof  or  ^itordfuyof." 

6.  The  yoke  by  which  ploughs  and  carriages  wer« 
drawn.  This  was  by  far  the  most  common  applica- 
tion of  the  term.  The  yoke  was  in  many  cases  • 
straight  wooden  plank  or  pole  laid  upon  the  horses' 
necks ;  but  it  was  commonly  bent  towards  each 
extremity,  so  as  to  be  accommodated  to  the  part  ol 
the  animal  which  it  touched  {curva  juga").  The 
following  woodcut  shows  two  examples  of  the  yoke, 
the  upper  from  a  MS.  of  Hesiod's  Works  and  Days, 
preserved  at  Florence,  (he  lower  from  a  MS.  of 
Terence,  belonging  to  the  Vatican  library.  These 
may  be  compared  with  the  still  ruder  forms  of  the 
yoke  as  now  used  in  Asia  Minor,  which  are  intro- 
duced in  the  article  Aratrum.  The  practice  ol 
having  the  yoke  tied  to  the  horns,  and  pressing 
upon  the  foreheads  of  the  oxen  {capite,  non  cervic* 
junetis"),  which  is  now  common  on  the  Contineat 
of  Europe,  and  especially  in  France,  is  strongly 
condemned  by  Columella  on  grounds  of  economf 
as  well  as  of  humanity.'*  He  recommends  that  thcit 
heads  should  be  left  free,  so  that  tbey  may  raise 
them  aloft,  and  thus  make  a  much  handsomer  ap- 


1.  ((^lum..  Da  R«  Rott.,  t.,  1,  tt.  — QuiatiL,  Inrt.  Or.,  i., 
18.)— S.  (VatTo,  Do  Uag.  L*L,  t.,  S»,  ed.  MOUar.)  -  S.  (Vun, 
ib.,  ii.,  IS.) — i.  (Vairo,  ib.,  i.,  10.— Niebnhr,  Iliat.  ol  Roma,  H., 
p.  156,  &c.,  and  Appendix,  ii.)  —  5.  (Orid,  Met.,  ri.,  55.)  — £ 
(Varro,  Do  Re  Rnrt.,  i.,  8.  —Col.,  De  Re  Rnit.,  ir.,  17,  SO.— Id 
ib.,  lii.,  15.— Goopon.,  t.,  S».)— 7.  (Viig.,  Edog.,  r.,  76.— Flac, 
ii.,  3,  9, 17.— Idj ui.,  3.)-*.  (Horn., U.,  ii.,  187.)— ».  (Cic,  D4?., 
ii.,  47.)— 10.  (ilUcliTl.,  Again.,1608.— Soph.,  jLyix,  M7.— Vii». 
JEn.,  yi.,  411.)— 11.  (Hoiii.,  D.,  ii,  293.- Id.  ib..  ii_  W7.)-ft 
(Orid,  Fatt.,  ir.,  tit.— Id.,  Triat.,  ir.,  S,  3.)-  IS.  (Flia .  H.  K, 
Till..  70.)— 14.  (Da  Re  Ruat.,  U.,  1.) 
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^leaTanee.  rCompare  woodcut,  p.  235').  All  this 
was  eflecled  by  the  use  either  of  the  two  collars 
Itubjugia,'  luaaia*  (rtyAa**),  shown  in  the  upper 
figure  of  the  woodcut,  or  of  the  excavations  {yXi^i) 
rat  in  the  yoke,  with  the  bands  of  leather  {lora ; 
tiuela  ;*  ravpoisTtv  fivpaav  htavxtyiriv,'  XcvdSva), 
wbish  are  seen  in  the  lower  figure. 


t^^^^ 


1'his  figure  also  shows  the  meihud  of  tying  the 
yoke  to  the  pole  ^temo,  pv/iiu;)  by  means  of  a  leathern 
strap  (CfyoJtff/iov'),  which  was  lashed  from  the  two 
opposite  sides  over  the  junction  of  the  pole  and 
yoke.  These  two  parts  were  still  more  firmly  con- 
nected by  means  of  a  pin  (l/ifoXof  ;•  tarup  ;•  tfiSpu- 
w  :>*  vid.  CcKRns,  p.  332),  which  fitted  a  circalar 
earity  in  the  middle  of  the  yoke  (i/t^of").  Homer 
represents  the  leathern  band  as  turned  over  the 
^ening  thrice  in  each  direction.  But  the  fasten- 
ing was  sometimes  much  more  comp!ii«tcd,  espe- 
eiaily  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Gordian  knot, 
which  tied  the  yoke  o<  a  common  cart,  and  consist- 
ed only  of  flexible  twigs  or  bark,  but  in  which  the 
ends  were  so  concealed  by  being  inserted  within 
the  knot,  that  the  only  way  of  detaching  the  yoke 
was  that  which  Alexander  adopted." 

Besides  being  variegated  with  precious  materials 
and  with  carving,  the  yoke,  especially  among  the 
Persians,  was  decorated  with  elevated  plumes  and 
figures.  Of  this  an  example  is  presented  in  a  bas- 
relief  from  Persepolis,  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. The  chariot  of  Darius  was  remarkable  fur 
the  golden  statues  of  Belus  and  Ninus,  about  eigh- 
teen inches  high,  which  were  fixed  to  the  yoke  over 
the  necks  of  the  horses,  a  spread  eagle,  also  wrought 
in  gold,  being  placed  between  them."  The  passa- 
ges above  cited  show  that  when  the  carriage  was 
prepared  for  use,  the  yoke,  which  had  been  laid 
aside,  was  first  fastened  to  the  pole,  and  the  horses 
were  then  led  under  it.  Either  above  them,  or  at 
the  two  ends  of  the  yoke,  rings  were  often  fixed, 
through  which  the  reins  passed.  These  frequently 
appear  in  works  of  ancient  art  representing  chariots. 

Morning  and  evening  are  often  designated  in  po- 
etry by  the  act  of  putting  the  yoke  on  the  oxen'* 
•nd  taking  it  off*  (fioiXvatt,  jSwAdtoj  ;"  ^ovXtwjof 
tpf**). 

Bjr  metonymy  jugum  meant  the  quantity  of  land 
vlii:';:  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  plough  in  a  day."    It 


I.  (CSe.,  D*  Nit.  Deor.,  ii.,  03.  — Orid.  Mat.,  Tii.,  ill.)— S. 
fltrar.,  X.,  3,  8.)— 3.  (Heaiod,  Op.  et  Dm,  469.— Procliu,  od 
net  -4.  (Bom.,  I!.,  lii.,  40<S.— Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.,  iii.,233.) 
.  4  (Tib.,  ii.,  I,  7.)— «.  (Brandt,  Anal.,  iii.,  44.)— 7.  (Horn.,  II., 
t  ,  780  -U.  ib  nir.,  aSg-ST4.)— 8.  (Schol.  in  Enrip.,  Ilippal., 
m».y-*  (Ham.,  I.  c.)— 10.  (Hoi.,  I.  c.)— II.  (Horn.,  I.  c.)— It. 
(Arnnn,  Bxp.  Alex.,  ii.,  p,  SS,  ed.  Blaa. — Q.  Cart.,  iii.,  3. — 
Sehol.  in  Enrip.,  I.  c.)— 13.  (().  Cnit.,  iii.,  3.)— 14.  (Hn.,  Op.  et 
Die*,  581.)— IS.  (Ilor.,  Carm.,  III.,  Ti.,  49.— Vim.,  Eclog.,  ii., 
M.— Ovid,  FMt.,  T.,  407.)— 18.  (Arrian,  1.  c— Horn.,  II.,  xri., 
m.-Cicnd  Att.,iT.,>7.).-I7.  (Ant.,  DioM.,  187.)— 18.  (Tn> 
10  DtBa  Rati.,  i.,  10.) 


was  osed  as  equivalent  to  the  Latin  yar  an  i  tht 

Greek  feii/oj,'  as  in  aqidUnim  jugum.*  By  luiothei 
figure  the  yoke  meant  slavery,  or  the  condition  in 
which  men  are  compelled  against  their  will,  like 
oxen  or  horses,  to  labour  for  others.*  Hence,  to 
express  symbolically  the  subjugation  of  conqutireO 
nations,  the  Romans  made  their  captivat  pass  un- 
der a  yoke,*  which,  however,  in  form  and  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  was  sometimes  made,  not  like 
the  yoke  used  in  drawing  carriages  or  ploughs,  hot 
rather  like  the  jugum  described  under  tbe  first  two 
of  the  preceding  heads ;  for  it  consisted  of  a  spear 
supported  transversely  by  two  others  placed  upright. 

JV1A£  LEGES  is  a  term  by  which  various  le- 
ges are  designated,  most  of  which  were  passed  in 
the  time  of  C.  J.  Caesar  and  Augustus. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  ADULTE'RIIS.    (Vid.  Xmt^ 

TBRIDM.) 

JULIA  LEX  AGRA'RIA  is  referred  to  by  Sue- 
tonius,' and  in  the  Digest,  De  Termino  Moto*  But 
the  lex  of  C.  Cssar,  referred  to  in  the  Pandect,  is 
probably  a  lex  of  Caligula.  The  Agraria  lex  of  the 
dictator  Ceesar  was  passed  B.C.  69,  when  he  was 
consul.' 

JULIA  LEX  DE  AIVIBITU.    (Kid.  Ambitus.; 

JULIA  LEX  DE  ANNO'NA.* 

JULIA  LEX  DE  BONIS  CEDENDIS.  This 
lex  provided  that  a  debtor  might  escape  all  person- 
al molestation  from  his  creditors  by  giving  up  bis 
property  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  sale  and  distri 
bution.*  It  is  doubtful  if  this  lex  was  passed  in  the 
time  of  J.  Cesar  or  of  Augustus,  though  probably 
of  the  former."  The  beneficium  of  the  lex  was  ex- 
tended to  the  provinces  by  the  imperial  constitu- 
tions." 

JULIA  LEX  CADUCA'RIA  is  the  same  as  the 

LEX  JOLIA  BT  PaPIA  PoPPAA. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  CiEDE  ET  VENEFI'CIO," 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  lex  De  Vi  Publica. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  CIVITA'TE  was  passed  in  the 
consulship  of  L.  J.  Ceesar  and  P.  Rutilius  Lupus, 
B.C.  90.     (Vid.  Civita»,  Fcsderat.iB  Cititatis.) 

JULIA  LEX  DE  FCE'NORE,  or,  rather,  De  Pe- 
cuniis  Mutuis  or  Creditis  (B.C.  47),  passed  in  the 
time  of  J.  Caesar."  The  object  of  it  was  to  make 
an  arrangement  between  debtors  and  creditors  foi 
the  satisfaction  of  tbe  latter.  The  possessiones 
and  res  were  to  be  estimated  at  the  value  which 
they  had  before  the  civil  war,  and  to  be  surrendered 
to  the  creditors  at  that  value  ;  whatever  had  been 
paid  for  interest  was  to  be  deducted  from  tbe  prin- 
cipal. The  result  was,  that  the  creditor  lost  about 
one  fourth  of  his  debt;  but  he  escaped  the  loss 
usually  consequent  on  civi'  disturbance,  which  would 
have  been  caused  by  novae  tabuln."  A  passage  of 
Tacitus"  is  sometimes  considered  as  referring  to 
this  lex,  and  sometimes  to  the  lex  De  Bonis  Ceden- 
dis ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  refer  to  either  of  them. 
The  passage  of  Dion  Cassius"  seems  to  refer  to  this 
lex  De  Mutuis  Pecuniis. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  FUNDO  DOTA'LI.  The  pi»- 
visions  as  to  the  fundus  dotalis  weie  contained  in 
the  lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis."  This  Julia  lex  waa 
commented  on  by  Papinian,  Ulpian,  and  Paulne. 
(Kid.  Addlteridm.) 

JULI^  LEGES  JUDICIA'RI^.    The  lex  i»- 


1.  (Horn.,  U.,  iriii ,  743.)—*.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  x.,  4,  ».)-* 
(Xtch.,  Anm.,  513. — Floras,  ii.,  14.— Tacit.,  Agric,  31.— Hor., 
Sat.,  Il.,Tii.,  »I.)— 4.  (Florui,  i.,  11.)— 5.  (Jul.,  20.)-8.  («T, 
tit.  91.)— 7.  (Dion  Cass.,  xixviii.,  1-7,  <fcc. — Cic,  Phil.,  ii.,  M, 
—Id.,  ad  Att.,  ii.,  1«,  18.— RadorfT,  "  Lex  Mamilia  de  Colonii*,* 
Zeilsehrift,  toI.  ix.)— 8.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  1,  s.  1.)— 9.  (Oaias,  tii., 

78.) — 10.  (Cesar,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  1 Saeton.,  J.  Cos.,  49.— Ta 

eit.,  Ann.,Ti.,  16.— Dion  Cass.,  Iviii.,  91.)— 11  (C^.  7,  tit.  71, 
s.  4.)— 13.  (Sueton.,  Neiu,  33.)— 13.  (Sueton.,  Jul.,  49.-  Coar, 
Bell.  CMt.,  iii.,  I.)— 14.  (Compare  Ciesar,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  1,  witk 
Saeton.,  Jul.,  49.)— 15.  (Ann.,  vi.,  16.)— 16.  (Iviii.,  91 :  Ilcpi  rSf 
nfi&iXafwi'.)— 17.  ((Jaios,  ii^  03.— Paolus,  8.  R.,  ii.,  tat.  tl,  a 
S.— Dig.,  Da  Fnndo  Dotali,  11,  r't.  9,  a.  1, 9,  It.) 
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ktni  to  io  the  Digest,'  by  which  a  person  under 
twenty  years  of  age  was  not  compelled  to  be  a  ju- 
dex, is  probably  one  of  the  leges  Julie  Judiciaris.' 
Kb  to  the  other  Julia  leges  Judiciaris,  vid.  Judex. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  LI'BERIS  LEGATIOTiIIBUS.* 
(Vid.  LxaiTVs.) 

JULIA  LEX  MAJESTATIS.*  The  lex  Majes- 
tatis  of  the  Digest*  is  probably  a  lex  of  Augustus. 
(Vid.  Majkstas.) 

JULIA  LEX  MUNICIPA'LIS,  commonly  called 
the  Table  of  Heraclea.  In  the  year  1732  there 
were  found  near  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  city  of  Heraclea  large 
fragments  of  a  bronze  tablet,  which  contained  on 
one  side  a  Roman  lex,  and  on  the  other  a  Greek  in- 
scription. The  whole  is  now  in  the  Museo  Borbon- 
ico  at  Naples.  The  lex  contains  various  provis- 
ions as  to  the  police  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  as  to 
the  constitution  of  communities  of  Roman  citizens 
(municipia,  colonia,  prafutura,  fora,  conciliabuia  civ- 
tum  Rmnanontm).  It  was,  accordingly,  a  lex  of  that 
kind  which  is  called  Satura. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  the  date  of 
this  lex,  but  there  seem  to  ho  only  two  dates  that 
can  be  assumed  as  probable ;  one  is  the  time  imme- 
diately after  the  Social  War,  or  shortly  after  B.C. 
89 ;  the  other  is  that  which  shortly  followed  the 
admission  of  the  Transpadani  to  the  civitas  (B.C. 
49).  This  latter  date,  in  favour  of  which  various 
considerations  preponderate,  seems  to  be  fixed 
about  the  year  B.C.  44  by  a  letter  of  Cicero.* 
Compare  the  tablet  I.,  94,  104,  as  to  persons  whom 
the  lex  excluded  from  the  office  of  decurio. 

It  seems  that  the  lex  of  the  year  B.C.  49,  which 
pve  the  civitas  to  the  Transpadani,  enacted  that  a 
Roman  cooimissioner  should  be  sent  to  all  the 
towns  for  the  purpose  of  framing  regulations  for 
heir  muricipal  organization.  The  lex  Julia  em- 
powered the  commissioners  to  continue  their  la- 
Boui-s  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  lex,  the 
terms  of  which  were  so  extended  as  to  comprise 
Uie  wliole  of  Italy.  The  lex  was  therefore  appro- 
priately called  Municipalis,  as  being  one  which  es- 
tablished certain  regulations  for  all  municipia  ;  and 
this  sense  of  the  term  municipalis  must  be  distin- 
g-jUhed  from  that  which  merely  refers  to  the  local 
osages  or  to  the  positive  laws  of  any  given  place, 
which  is  expressed  by  such  terms  as  lex  Municipii, 
lex  Civitatis,  and  other  equivalent  terms. 

The  name  lex  Julia  rests  mainly  on  the  fact  (as- 
sumed to  be  demonstrated)  that  this  lex  was  passed 
when  J.  Caesar  was  in  the  possession  of  full  power ; 
:hat  it  is  the  lex  referred  to  by  Cicero ;  arid  that  it 
is  improbable  that  it  would  have  been  called  by  any 
other  personal  appellation  than  that  of  Julia.  It  is 
farther  proved,  by  a  short  inscription  found  at  Pa- 
dua in  1696,  that  there  was  a  lex  Julia  Municipalis ; 
and  the  contents  of  the  inscription  (mi.  vir  adilicia. 
poteilat.  e  lege.  Julia  Municipali),  compared  with 
Cicero  (eratque  runtor  de  Trampadanis  eot  jiutot 
UH.  »iro»  ereare'),  render  it  exceedingly  probable 
that  the  lex  Julia  Municipalis  of  the  inscription  is 
the  lex  of  the  Table  of  Heraclea  and  the  lex  Muni- 
cipalis of  the  Digest.' 

(Savig::/,  Voiktschlutt  der  Tafel  von  Heraclta, 
Zeittchnft,  vol.  ix,  p.  300 ;  the  tablet  is  printed  in 
the  work  of  Mazochi,  Comm.  in  anea*  Tab.  Utrad., 
p.  1, 3,  Neap.,  1764,  1766,  fol.,  with  a  commeiitaiT 
which  contains  much  learning,  but  no  sound  criti- 
ciam.) 

JUUA  LEX  ET  PAPIA  POPPiEA.  Augustus 
•Itpecrs  to  have  caused  a  lex  to  be  enacted  about 


I.  (ir.,  tit  8,  •.  41.>-9.  (G«1L,  ir.,  ».)— S.  (Cic.  id  Att.,  it., 
1).)— 4.  (Cic,  Pbjl.,  i.,  91.)— S.  (48,  Ut.  4.)-e.  (sd  F«ni.,  »i., 
18.)— 7.  (ad  Art.,  T,  *.)-8.  (50,  tit.  «,  •.  3.— Cod.  7,  tit  »,•.!; 
uid  Dig.  90,  tit.  I,  "ad  Hiliucip>lein  et  de  Incolii.") 
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B.C.  18,  which  is  tited  as  the  lex  Julia  de  Miritaa 
dis  Ordinibus,'  and  is  referred  to  in  the  Carmeri 
Seculare  of  Horace,  which  was  written  in  the  ye  n 
B.C.  17.  The  object  of  this  lex  was  to  regulate 
marriages,  as  to  which  it  contained  numerons  pro- 
visions ;  but  it  appears  not  to  have  come  into  oper- 
ation till  the  year  B.C.  13.  In  the  year  A.D.  9,  and 
in  the  consulship  of  M.  Papius  Mutdns  and  Q.  Pop- 
peus  Secundus  (consnlcs  tuffecti),  another  lex  was 
passed  as  a  kind  of  amendment  and  supplement  to 
the  former  lex,  and  hence  arose  the  title  of  lex  Julia 
et  Papia  Poppea,  by  which  this  lex  is  often  quoted. 
It  is  not  known  whether  these  leges  were  passed 
by  the  centuris  or  the  tribus.  The  lex  is  often  va- 
riously quoted,  according  as  reference  is  made  to 
its  various  provisions :  sometimes  it  is  called  lex 
Julia,  sometimes  Papia  Poppaia,  sometimes  lex  Ju- 
lia et  Papia,  sometimes  lex  De  Maritandis  Ordini- 
bus, from  the  chapter  which  treated  of  the  marria- 
ges of  the  senators,*  sometimes  lex  Caducaria,  De- 
cimaria,  dec,  from  the  various  chapters.* 

There  were  many  commentaries  on  this  lex  by 
the  Roman  jurists,  of  which  considerable  fragments 
are  preserved  in  the  Digest :  Gaius  wrote  15  books, 
Ulpian  20,  and  Paulus  10  books  at  least,  on  thi^ 
lex.  The  lex  contained  at  least  36  chapters  ;*  hK 
it  is  impossible  to  say  to  which  of  the  two  leges  iu 
eluded  under  the  title  of  lex  Julia  and  Papia  Pop- 
paia  the  several  provisions,  as  now  known  to  ub, 
belong.  Attempts  have  been  made,  both  by  J.  Goth- 
ofredus  and  Heineccius,  to  restore  the  lex,  proceed- 
ing on  the  assumption  that  its  provisions  are  ret'.u- 
cible  to  the  two  general  heads  of  a  lex  Maritalis  anil* 
lex  Caducaria. 

The  lex  Julia  forbade  the  marriage  of  a  senatoi 
or  a  senator's  children  with  a  libertina,  with  • 
woman  whose  father  or  mother  had  followed  so 
ars  ludicra,  and  with  a  prostitute-,  and  also  Iht 
marriage  of  a  libertinus  with  a  senator's  daughter. 
If  an  hereditas  or  a  legatum  was  left  to  a  person  on 
condition  of  not  marrying,  or  on  conditions  which 
in  effect  prevented  marriage,  the  conditions  were 
illegal,  and  the  gift  was  unconditional.  The  condi- 
tion, however,  might  be  not  to  marry  a  certain 
specified  person  or  certain  specified  persons,  or  it 
might  be  to  marry  a  particular  person  ;  but  then 
the  person  must  be  such  a  one  as  would  be  a  suita- 
ble match,  otherwise  the  condition  would  be,  in  ef- 
fect, a  condition  not  to  marry,  and  therefore  void.* 

In  order  to  promote  marriage,  various  penalties 
were  imposed  on  those  who  lived  in  a  state  of  celi- 
bacy (e<tlV>atut)  after  a  certain  age.  Cslibes  cou'i 
not  take  an  hereditas  or  a  legacy  (/^a<uni)  -,  but  if 
a  person  was  celebs  at  the  time  of  the  testaUs's 
death,  and  was  not  otherwise  disqualified  (jure  ti- 
vili),  he  might  take  the  hereditas  or  legatum  if  he 
obeyed  the  lex  within  one  hundred  days,  that  is.  if 
he  married  within  that  time.'  If  he  did  not  com- 
ply with  the  lex,  the  gift  became  caducum.  (ViJ. 
Caddca.)  The  lex  Julia  allowed  widows  a  term  oi 
one  year  (veaiio)  from  the  death  of  a  husband,  and 
divorced  women  a  term  of  six  months  from  the 
time  of  the  divorce,  within  which  periods  the;  were 
not  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  lex  :  the  le-(  Pft- 
pia  extended  these  periods,  respectively,  to  twn 
years,  and  a  year  and  six  months.^  A  man  whei  % 
he  attained  the  age  of  sixty,  and  a  woman  whec 
she  attained  the  age  of  fifty,  were  not  included  with- 
in the  penalties  of  the  lex ;  but  if  they  had  not 
obeyed  the  lex  before  attaining  those  respective 
ages,  they  were  perpetually  bound  by  its  penalties 


1.  (Dir.  88,  tit.  n  ;  SS,  tit.  S.)— S.  (Gaios.  i.,  178.— mp, 
Fng.,  XI.,  to.— "Lex  MariU:"  Ilor.,  Cirni.  Sm)— 1.  (Ul^, 
FlW.,  xzriii.,  tit.  7. — Dion  Casa.,  liv.,  10. — Id.,  >'..,  I,  dka.-  - 
Tiat.,  Ann.,  iii.,  U.)— 4.  (Dig.  tt,  tit.  S,  i.  10.)— 0.  (Dif.  M^ 
lit.  I,  a.  OS.)— 0.  (iJlp.,  Fn(.,  irii.,  bt.  1.)-  7  "Hp  ,  tat, 
xir.) 
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ity  a  «enatus  consultum  Pernicianum.  A  senatus 
eonsultum  Claudianum  so  far  modified  the  strict- 
ness of  the  new  rule  as  to  give  to  a  man  who  mar- 
ried above  sixty  the  same  advantage  that  he  would 
have  bad  if  he  had  married  under  sixty,  provided 
he  married  n  woman  who  was  under  fifty  ;  the 
ground  of  which  rule  was  the  legal  notion  that  a 
woman  under  hAy  was  stiil  capable  of  having  chil- 
iren.'  If  the  woman  was  above  fifty  and  the  man 
nader  sixty,  this  was  called  impar  matrimonium, 
and  by  a  senatus  consultum  Calvitianum  it  was  en- 
tirely without  effect  as  to  releasing  from  incapacity 
to  tako  legata  and  dotes.  On  the  death  of  the  wom- 
an, therefore,  the  dos  became  caduca. 

By  the  lex  Papia  Poppsea  a  candidate  who  had 
several  children  was  preferred  to  one  who  had  few- 
er.* Freedmen  who  had  a  certain  number  of  chil- 
dren were  freed  "  operarum  obligatime ;"'  and  liber- 
ie who  had  four  children  were  released  from  the 
tatela  of  their  patrons.*  Those  who  had  three 
children  Uving  at  Rome,  four  in  Italy,  and  five  in 
the  provinces,  were  excused  from  the  office  of  tutor 
or  curator.*  After  the  passing  of  ttiis  lex,  it  be- 
came usual  for  the  senate,  and  afterward  the  em- 
peror {princepa),  to  give  occasionally,  as  a  privilege, 
to  certain  persons  who  had  not  children,  the  same 
advantage  that  the  lex  secured  to  those  who  had 
children.  This  was  called  the  jus  liberorum.  Pliny 
says*  that  he  had  lately  obtained  from  the  emperor 
for  a  friend  of  his  the  jus  trium  liberorum.'  This 
privilege  is  mentioned  in  some  inscriptions,  on  which 
the  abbreviation  I.  L.  H.  (71M  lihtroram  habeiu)  some- 
times occurs,  which  is  equivalent  to  '^jura  parenti* 
habere."  The  Emperor  M.  Antoninus  provided  that 
children  shoull  be  registered  by  name,  within  thirty 
days  after  their  birth,  with  the  preefectus  srarii  Sa- 
tami.* 

The  lex  also  imposed  penalties  on  orbi,  that  is, 
married  persons  who  had  no  children  {qui  liberos 
mm  habenl'),  from  the  age  of  twenty-five  to  sixty  in 
a  man,  and  from  the  age  of  twenty,  to  fifty  in  a 
woman.  By  the  lex  Papia,  orbi  could  only  take 
one  hair  of  an  hereditas  or  legatum  which  was  left 
to  them."  It  seems  that  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  evade  this  part  of  the  lex  by  adoptions,  which  a 
senatus  consultum  Nerooianum  declared  to  be  inef- 
fectual for  the  purpose  of  relieving  a  person  froqa 
the  penalties  of  the  lex." 

As  a  general  rule,  a  husband  and  wife  could  only 
leave  to  one  another  a  tenth  part  of  their  property  ; 
but  there  were  exceptions  in  respect  of  children  ei- 
ther born  of  the  marriage  or  by  another  marriage  of 
one  of  the  parties,  which  allowed  of  the  free  dispo- 
sal of  a  larger  part.  This  privilege  might  also  be 
acquired  by  obtaining  the  jus  liberorum." 

JULIA  LEX  PECUL.\TUS.   (Vid. Pscvutob.} 

JULIA  LEX  ET  PLAUTIA,  which  enacted  that 
there  could  be  00  usucapion  in  things  obtained  by 
robbery  (ri  potaeasa).  The  Twelve  Tables  had  al- 
ready provided  that  there  could  be  no  usucapion  in 
stole  -  tilings."  This  lex  was  probably  passed  B.C. 
M. 

JU:JA  LEX  DE  PROVraCIIS.  (Vid.  Pho- 
ftnctM.) 

JULIA  LEX  REPETUNDA'RUM.    (Vid.  Rtp- 

XtVVOM.) 

JULIA  LEX  DE  RESIDUIS.    (Vid.  Pecol*- 
••s.) 
JUIJA  LEX  DE  SACERDOTIIS." 


I  fDlp.,  Fnwj  xri.— Suet.,  Claud.,  i!3.)— S.  (Tuft.,  Aim., 
tr.,  H.— Plin.,  ^.,  »ii.,  16.)— 3.  (Dig.  38,  til.  1,  "  De  Op«i« 
lltrtarein.")— 4.  (Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  ».)— 5.  (Inst,  i.,  88.— Dig. 
tr,  lit.  l.>— 8.  (Ep.,  ii.,  IS.)— 7.  {Vid.,  alto,  Ep.,  i.,  9S,  98.)- 
I.  (0>r>X>'i  M.  Ant.,  0.  9.— Compare  Jut.,  Sat.,  ii.,  84.)— 9. 
(Qaiiu,  ii..  111.)— 10.  (Oaiua,  ii.,  180.)— 11.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  zt., 
I*.)— IS.  (IHp ,  Frag,  Ut.  15,  ]«.)—».  (Gaioa,  ii.,  4>.— W., 
v..  tit.  e  1—14.  (Cic.,  Ep  ad  Brut.,  i.,  S.) 


JULIA  LEX  DE  SACRI'LEGIS.    ( Vid.  Pms 

lATOS.) 

JULIA  LEX  SUMTUATIIA,  passed  in  the  timi 
of  J.  Caesar,'  and  one  under  Augustus.*  (Vid. 
SaUTVAKlM  Lkbis.) 

JULIA  LEX  THEATRA'LIS,*  which  permitted 
Roman  equites,  in  case  they  or  their  parents  ever 
had  a  census  equestris,  to  sit  in  the  fourteen  rows 
(quatuordedm  ordirut)  fixed  by  the  lex  Roscia  The- 
atralis,  B.C.  69. 

JULIA  LEX  ET  TITIA,  passed  under  Augu» 
tus  B.C.  33,*  which  empowered  the  praeses  of  a 
province  to  appoint  a  tutor  for  women  and  pupilli 
who  had  none.*  A  lex  Atilia  of  earlier  but  uncer- 
tain date  had  given  the  same  power  at  Rome  to  the 
prtetor  urbanus  and  the  majority  of  the  tribuni  pie- 
bis",  and  the  new  lex  was  passed  in  order  to  extend 
the  same  advantages  to  the  provinces.  There  are 
some  reasons  for  supposing  that  there  were  two 
leges,  a  Julia  and  a  Titia ;  and  among  those  rea 
sons  is  the  circumstance  that  it  is  not  usual  to  unite 
by  the  word  et  the  two  names  which  belong  to  one 
lex,  though  this  is  done  by  Cicero*  in  speaking  of  the 
'~x  Licinia  and  Mucia. 

JUUA  LEX  DE  VI  PU'BLICA  AND  PRI- 
VA'TA.    (Fid.  Vis.) 

JULIA  LEX  VICESIMA'RIA.    (»'«£.  Vicssima.) 

♦JUNCUS,  the  Rush,  in  Greek  axo'voi-  (Vid. 
ScRiENDs.)  In  the  second  Eclogue  of  Virgil,'  that 
poet  speal^  of  "  interweaving  osiers  with  soft  rush- 
es" ("  Yinmdbu»  moUigue  para*  detexere  junco"). 
Fee  thinks  that  he  here  refers,  not  to  the  common 
Rush,  but  to  the  Scirpua  lacuitris  of  Linnaeus.* 

JU'NEA  or  JU'NIA  NORBA'NA.    (KiU  Libh, 

Tl.) 

JU'NIA  LEX,  REPETUNDA'RUM.    (FiiRa. 

PITDNDiB.) 

•JUNIP'ERUS  (upKcveof),  the  Juniper-tree,  or 
Junipent  communis,  L.  The  Juniper  is  a  very 
common  tree,  of  which  botanical  writers  mention 
two  species,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 
size  of  their  fruit.  It  grows  in  Europe  in  all  lati- 
tudes. The  berry,  which  the  Greeks  called  ipxev- 
dl{,  has  a  strong  odour,  from  which  the  tree  itself  is 
not  exempt.  Tbeophrastus  states  that  the  apxev- 
6of  is  like  the  Kiipot,  and  that,  in  fact,  some  ap- 
plied the  same  generic  name  to  both,  calling  the 
&pKcv6a(,  for  distinction'  sake,  the  lUdpoc  bfvKeipof. 
Dioscorides  describes  two  species  of  Juniper,  which 
Sprengel  decides  to  be  the  Juniperut  macroearpa, 
Sibth.,  and  the  J.  oxyctdrut.' 
JURA  IN  RE.  (Vid.  DoMiNinii,  p.  374.) 
JURE  ACTIO,  IN.  (Kid.  Jdbisdiotio.) 
JURE  CE'SSIO,  IN.  was  a  mode  of  transferring 
ownership  by  means  of  a  fictitious  suit,  and  so  fai 
resembled  the  forms  of  conveyance  by  fine  and  by 
common  recovery  which,  till  lately,  were  in  use  in 
England.  The  in  jure  cessio  was  applicable  to 
things  mancipi  and  nee  mancipi,  and  also  to  res  in- 
corporates, which,  from  their  nature,  were  incapable 
of  tradition.  The  parties  to  this  transaction  were 
the  owner  (domimu  qui  cedit),  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  intended  to  transfer  the  ownership  (m'lu^tca/u, 
cut  ceditur),  and  the  magistratus,  qui  addicit.  (Vid. 
Jdrisdictio.)  The  person  to  whom  the  ownership 
was  to  be  transferred,  claimed  the  thing  as  his  own 
in  the  presence  of  the  magistratus  and  the  tetl 
owner ;  the  magistratus  called  upon  the  owner  for 
his  defence,  and,  on  bis  declaring  that  he  had  none 
to  make,  or  remaining  silent,  the  magistratus  dO' 
creed  (addixit)  the  thing  to  the  claimant.  This  pro 
ceeding  was  a  legis  actio. 


I.  (Dion  Casi^  iliii.,  35.)— S.  (Cell.,  ii.,  S4.)— 3.  (Suet- Ol> 
Ur.,40.— Plin., H.  N.,  uxiii., 3.)— 4.  (Inat.,  i.,  tit.  30.)— 5.  (Vlp, 
Frag.,  vi.,  tit.  I !.)—«.  (Brut.,  c.  16.— Pro  Uallio,  c.  31.)— 7.  (L, 
73.)— 8.  (F*e,  Flore  da  Vrgile,  p.  Uiiii.)— 9.  (Fie,  Fkte  4l 
Tinn'le,  p.l»ii' — Adamr  Appena.,  a.  t.  dpi^cvdof.) 
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Ka  hereilitas  could  be  transferred  by  this  process 
tid.  HsREs,  Roman,  p.  600) ;  and  the  res  corpo- 
rales,  which  belonged  to  the  hereditas,  passed  in 
this  way  just  as  if  they  had  severally  been  trans* 
ferred  by  the  in  jure  cessio. 

The  in  jure  cessio  was  an  old  Roman  institution, 
tnd  there  were  provisions  respecting  it  in  the 
Twelvp  Tables.' 

JURISCONSULTI  or  JURECONSULTI.  The 
origin  among  the  Romans  of  a  body  of  men  who 
were  expounders  of  the  law  may  be  referred  to  the 
reparation  of  the  jus  civile  from  the  jus  pontificium. 
iVid.  Jos  Civile  Flaviandh.)  Such  a  body  cer- 
tainly existed  before  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  the 
persons  who  professed  to  expound  the  law  were 
called  by  the  various  names  of  jarisperiti,  juriscon- 
snlti,  or  consulti  simply.  They  were  also  desig- 
nated by  other  names,  as  jurisprudentes,  pruden- 
liores,  perltiores,  and  juris  auctores.  Cicero*  enu- 
merates the  jurisperitorum  auctoritas  among  the 
component  parts  of  the  jus  civile.  The  definition 
of  a  jurisconsultus,  as  given  by  Cicero,'  is  a  "  per- 
son who  has  such  a  knowlege  of  the  laws  {leget)  and 
customs  [contueludo)  which  prevail  in  a  state  as  to 
be  able  to  advise  (reipondendum),  act  (agendum), 
and  to  secure  a  person  in  his  dealings  (eavendum) : 
Sextus  .£Ilus  Catus  (,md.  Jos  .^liandh),  M.  Man- 
lius,  and  P.  Mucius  are  examples."  In  the  oration 
Pro  Mnrsna,  Cicero  uses  "  scribere"  in  the  place 
of  "  agere."  The  business  of  the  early  jurisconsul- 
ti  consisted  both  in  advising  and  acting  on  behalf 
of  their  clients  (eonndtortt)  gratuitously.  They 
gave  their  advice  or  answers  (retpomu)  either  in 
public  places  which  they  attended  at  certain  times, 
or  at  their  own  houses  ;*  and  not  only  on  matters 
of  law,  but  on  anjrthing  else  that  might  be  referred 
to  them  The  words  "  scribere"  and  "  cavere"  re- 
ferred to  their  employment  in  drawing  up  formal 
i/istruttients,  such  as  contracts  or  wills,  &c.  At  a 
later  period,  many  of  these  functions  were  per- 
formed by  persons  who  were  paid  by  a  fee,  and 
thus  there  arose  a  body  of  practitioners  distinct 
from  those  who  gave  responsa,  and  who  were  wri- 
ters and  teachers.  Tiberius  Coruncanius,  a  plebe- 
ian, v.ho  was  consul  B.C.  2P1,  and  also  pontifex 
maximus,  is  mentioned  as  the  first  who  gave  ad- 
vice publicly  (puhlice  proftaaus  est),  and  he  was 
distinguished  both  for  his  knowledge  of  the  law 
and  his  eloquence.  He  left  no  writings.  Long  be- 
fore the  time  of  Cicero  the  study  of  the  law  had  b«,- 
come  a  distinct  branch  from  the  study  of  oratory, 
and  a  man  might  raise  himself  to  eminence  in  the 
8t8fc»  Hy  Ms  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  as  well  as  by  his 
orucoricdl  power  or  military  skill.  There  were 
many  distinguished  jurists  in  the  last  two  centuries 
«f  the  republican  period,  among  whom  are  M.  Ma- 
nilius;  P.  Mucius  Sceevola,  pontifex  maximus  (B.C. 
131);  Q.  Mucius  Scsvola,  the  augur  ;  and  Q.  Mu- 
cins Scffivola,  the  son  of  Publlus,  who  was  consul 
B.C.  95,  and  afterward  pontifex  maximus,  and  one 
of  the  masters  of  Cicero  (;urif;wr«<oruni  doqumlitti- 
mtM,  eloqutntmm  juritperitunmiu*).  This  ScBVOla 
the  pontifex  was  considered  to  have  been  the  first 
who  gave  the  jus  civile  a  systematic  form,  by  a 
treatise  in  eighteen  books.*  Servius  Snipicius  Ru- 
ths, tie  friend  and  contemporary  of  Cicero,'  was  as 
great  an  orator  as  the  pontifex  Scaevola,  and  more 
distinguished  as  a  jurist.  Many  persons,  both  his 
piedecessors  and  contemporaries,  had  a  good  prac- 
tiral  knowledge  of  the  law,  but  he  was  the  first  who 
handhd  it  in  a  scientific  manner,  and,  as  he  had 
both  numerous  scholars  and  was  a  voluminous  wri- 
ter, we  may  view  him  as  the  founder  of  that  method- 


I    (Fn«r.  Vit.,>  so.— Gaiiu,  ii.,34.— Ulp.,Fng.,  tit.  lt,l.9.) 
— t.  (Tin .,  5.)— J.  (Do  Or.,  i.,  *».)—*.  (Cic,I>e  Or.,iii..n.> 
-«.  (Ck! ,  D«  O  .  ■•:  30 >— «  (Dig.  t    tit.  %*.»,{  «1.)  —  /. 
(kic,  7,  40.) 
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ical  treatment  of  the  matter  of  law  wlrieh  chArae. 
terized  the  subsequent  Roman  jarista,*  and  in  whic^ 
they  have  been  seldom  surpassed. 

The  jurists  of  the  imperial  times  are  distinguish- 
ed from  those  of  the  republican  period  by  two  cir- 
cumstances, the  jus  respondendi,  and  the  rise  ol 
two  sects  or  schools  of  law. 

It  is  said  that  Augustus  determined  that  the  hi- 
risconsulti  should  give  their  responsa  under  hit 
sanction  {ex  auctoritate  ejue  respomierent),  and,  ac- 
cordingly. Gains*  speaks  of  the  responsa  and  opic 
■ones  of  those  jurists  "  quibu*  permitaum  est  jmrA 
condcre."  The  object  of  .\ugustus  was  probably  to 
obtain,  by  this  Indirect  method,  that  control  over 
the  administration  of  the  law  which  he  could  n(K 
obtain  in  any  other  way.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
jurists  who  had  not  obtained  this  mark  of  imperial 
favour  were  excluded  from  giving  opinions;  but 
the  opinions  of  such  jurists  would  have  little  weight 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  privileged  class. 
The  nnanimous  opinion  of  the  jurists  was  to  have 
the  force  of  law  (legit  vicem) :  if  they  were  not 
unanimous,  the  judex  might  follow  which  opinion 
he  pleased.  Oaius  refers  the  establishment  of  this 
rule  to  a  rescript  of  Hadrian  ;*  bat  it  seems  probable 
that  this  rescript  must  be  rather  considered  as  con- 
tirmatory  of  the  established  practice.  The  consti- 
tution of  this  body  of  jurists,  and  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding as  to  taking  their  opinions,  are  not  known. 
It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  they  formed  a 
kind  of  colle.ge  ;  otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose 
how  the  opinions  were  taken.  The  power  of  ma- 
king or  declaring  the  law  was  limited  to  a  decisioo 
in  the  cases  which  came  before  them,  which,  how- 
ever, would  doubtless  be  received  as  law  in  all  c»- 
ses  of  the  same  kind,  and  would  serve  as  a  guide 
in  cases  of  a  similar  kind.  The  earlier  jurisc.:tisulf  i 
gave  their  opinions  either  orally  or  in  writing  ;  !>at 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius  probably,  the  jurists,  that  is 
the  privileged  jurists,  gave  their  answers  "  signata,' 
that  is,  in  an  nfflcial  form.  The  matter  proposed 
for  the  opinion  of  the  jurisconsuiti  was  sometimes 
stated  in  the  responsum,  either  fully  or  briefly ;  and 
the  responsum  itself  was  sometimes  short,  some- 
times long ;  sometimes  it  contained  the  grounds  ol 
the  opinion,  and  sometimes  it  did  not,  which  cir- 
cumstance, however,  did  not  invalidate  Its  force.* 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  there  arose  two  schools 
(tcholte)  or  sects  of  jurists,  the  nominal  beads  of 
which  were  respectively  Ateius  Capito  and  Antis- 
tius  Labeo,  while,  in  fact,  they  derived  their  name 
and  reputation  from  the  two  most  distinguished 
teachers  connected  with  them,  Sabinus  and  Procu- 
1ns.  The  followers  of  Labeo,  whom  we  know  with 
certainty  to  have  been  such,  were  Nerva,  Proculos, 
Nerva  the  son,  Pegasus,  Celsus,  Celsus  the  son,  and 
Neratius  Priscus.  The  followers  of  Capito  were 
Massurius  Sabinus,  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  Longinus 
Coelius  Sabinus,  Priscus  Javolenus,  Aburnus  Valem 
Tuscianus,  Gaius  (vid.  Institotionks),  and  probably 
Pomponlns.  But  the  schools  did  not  take  their 
names  from  Labeo  and  Capito.  The  followers  of 
Labeo  were  named  Proculiani  from  Procnius.  The 
followers  of  Capito  derived  their  name  of  Sabiniani 
from  Massurins  Sabinus,  who  lived  under  Tiberioa, 
and  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Nero :  they  were  som» 
times  also  called  Cassiani,  from  C.  Cassius  Longi- 
nus. It  is  not  easy  to  state  with  precision  titt 
differences  which  characterized  the  two  scho<ds. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  these  differ-  - 
ences,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  partly  referred  lothe 
personal  character  of  Capito  and  Labeo,  the  schooll 
were  subsequently  distinguished  by  a  difference  in 
their  manner  of  handling  the  matter  of  the  law 
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The  school  of  Capito  adhered  more  cloaely  to  what 
was  established,  and  to  the  letter  o(  what  was 
written.  Labeo  was  a  man  of  greater  acquire- 
ments than  Capito,  and  bis  school  looked  more  to 
the  internal  meaning  than  to  the  external  form,  and 
thus,  while  apparently  deviating  from  the  letter, 
they  approached  nearer  to  true  results,  though  the 
■trict  logic  of  this  school  might  sometimes  produce 
a  result  less  adapted  to  geaeral  convenience  than 
tte  ooBclusions  of  the  Sabiniani,  which  were  based 
Ml  the  prevailing  notions  of  equity. 

The  jurisconsulti  were  both  teachers  and  writers. 
Their  nritlngs  consisted  of  commentarii  on  the 
Twelve  Tables,  on  the  Edict,  on  particular  leges, 
more  especially  on  some  of  the  Julias  leges,  and  on 
other  special  matters.  The  later  jurists  also  com- 
mented on  the  writings  of  the  earlier  jurists.  They 
also  wrote  elementary  treatises  (elementa,  eommcn- 
tarti),  such  as  the  Inatitutiones  of  Gains,  which  is 
the  earliest  work  of  the  kind  that  we  know  to  have 
been  written  ;  hooks  called  Regulae  and  Detinitio- 
nes,  which  probably  were  collections  of  principles 
of  law ;  collections  of  cases  and  answers,  under 
the  various  names  of  responsa,  epistolte,  senlentiee, 
and  opiniones ;  systems  of  law ;  and  various  works 
of  a  miscellaneous  character  with  a  great  variety 
of  names,  such  as  disputationes,  qunstiones,  enchi- 
ridia,  res  quotidians,  and  various  other  titles. 

The  juristical  writers  were  very  numerous :  they 
formed  a  continued  series,  beginning  with  those  al- 
ready enumerated,  and  ending,  about  the  time  of 
Alexander  Severus,  with  Modestinus,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Ulpian.  With  the  exception  of  the  frag- 
ments preserved  in  the  Digest,  this  great  mass  of 
literature  is  nearly  lost.    ( Vid.  Vivnmorjm.y 

JURISDrCTIO.  The  "  officium"  of  him  "  qui 
}n  dicit"  is  defined  as  follows  :*  "  Bonorum  poties- 
mtncin  dare  potest,  el  in  poMtetsioium  mittere,  fupiilia 
•0*  kabentUnu  tuiorcM  constituere,  judice*  Uliganti- 
Kf  dare."  This  is  the  general  signification  of  the 
>.  aid  jurisdictio,  which  expresses  the  whole  "  offi- 
etum  jus  dicentis."  The  functions  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  "  officium  jus  dicentis"  belong  either 
to  the  jurisdictio  (in  its  special  sense)  or  to  the  im- 
pcrium  mixtum,  or  they  are  those  which  are  ex- 
ercised by  virtue  of  some  lex,  senatus  consultum, 
or  authority  delegated  by  the  princeps,  as  the  "  Tu- 
toris  datio.*"  The  jurisdictio  of  those  magistrates 
who  had  no  imperium  was  limited,  in  consequence 
of  not  having  the  imperium,  and,  therefore,  was  not 
jurisdictio  in  the  full  meaning  of  that  term.  (Vid. 
MAeisTKATOs.)  Inasmuch  as  jurisdictio  in  its  spe- 
cial sense,  and  the  imperium  mixtum,  are  compo- 
nent parts  of  jurisdictio  in  its  wider  sense,  imperi- 
om  may  be  said  to  be  contained  in,  or  incident  to, 
jurisdictio  (imperium  quod  juriadictioni  cohteret).* 
Sometimes  imperium  is  viewed  as  the  term  which 
designates  the  full  power  of  the  magistratus ;  and 
when  so  viewed,  it  may  be  considered  as  equivalent 
to  jurisdictio  in  its  wider  sense,  or  as  comprehend- 
big  jurisdictio  in  its  narrower  sense.  Thus  impe- 
rinm  may  be  considered  as  containing  or  as  con- 
tained in  jurisdictio,  according  as  we  give  to  each 
tenn  respectively  its  wider  or  its  narrower  mean- 
ing.* The  jariodictio  was  either  voluntaria  or  con- 
tentiosa.*  The  jurisdictio  voluntaria  rendered  valid 
sertain  acts  done  before  the  magistratus,  for  which 
oertaln  forms  were  required,  as  adoption  and  man- 
umission. Thus  adoption,  properly  so  called,  could 
take  place  before  the  preeses  of  a  province  ;'  but  in 
Rome  it  took  place  before  the  prstor,  and  was  said 
to  be  effected  "imperio  magistratuM."     The  juris- 
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dKtio  contentiosa  had  reference  to  legal  pnxseed-nga 
before  a  magistratus,  which  were  said  to  be  in 
jure,  as  opposed  to  the  proceedings  before  a  judex, 
which  were  said  to  be  injudieio.  The  magistratua, 
therefore,  was  said  jus  dieere  or  reddere  with  r» 
speot  to  what  he  did  personally,  and  though  he 
might  not  declare  the  law  tmly,  still  he  wai  luid 
"jus  dieere."  Accwdmgly,  "  magistratus"  and 
"  qui  Rome  jus  dicit"  are  equivalent.'  The  Amo- 
tions included  in  jurisdictio  in  this,  its  special  sense, 
were  the  addictio  in  the  legis  actiooes,  the  giving  of 
the  formula  in  proceedings  conducted  according  U. 
the  newer  process,  and  the  appointment  of  a  judex 
The  appointing  of  a  judex,  "  judicis  datio,"  was  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  facts  in  dispute 
between  the  parties.  The  words  of  the  formula 
are  "  Judex  esto,"  &c.  ;*  and  the  terms  of  the  edict 
in  which  the  prstor  declares  that  he  will  give  a  ju- 
dex, that  is,  will  recognise  a  right  of  action,  are 
"Judicium  dabo."'  Addictio  belongs  to  that  part 
of  jurisdictio  by  which  the  magistratus  himself 
makes  a  decree  or  gives  a  judgment :  thus,  in  the 
case  of  the  in  jure  cessio,  he  is  said  "  rem  addice- 
re."*  Addlcere  is  to  adjudge  a  thing  or  the  posses- 
sion of  a  thing  to  one  of  the  litigant  parties.  In 
the  case  of  furtum  manifestum,  inasmuch  as  the 
facts  would  be  certain,  there  was  an  addictio.' 

Other  uses  of  the  word  addictio  are  collected  it 
Facciolati. 

It  is  with  reference  to  the  three  terms,  do,  diets 
addico,  that  Varro*  remarks  that  the  praetor  most 
use  one  of  these  words  "  cimi  lege  quid  peragitnr." 
Accordingly,  those  days  were  called  Nefasti  on 
which  no  legal  business  could  be  done,  because 
the  words  of  legal  force  could  not  be  used.' 

JUS.  "  All  people,"  says  Gaius,' "  who  are  gov- 
erned by  leges  and  mores,  use  partly  their  own  law 
ijue),  partly  the  law  (ju»)  that  is  common  to  all 
mankind ;  for  the  law  (jut)  which  a  state  estab- 
lishes for  itself  is  peculiar  to  such  state,  and  ii 
called  jus  civile,  as  the  peculiar  law  (jut)  of  that 
state.  But  the  law  (jut)  which  natural  reason  (rut' 
uralit  ratio)  has  established  among  all  mankind  is 
equally  observed  by  all  people,  and  is  called  jus  gen- 
tium, as  being  that  law  (jut)  which  all  nations  fol- 
low. The  Roman  populus,  therefore,  follows  part- 
ly its  own  peculiar  law  (suum  proprium  jus),  partly 
the  common  law  (commune  jus)  of  all  mankind." 

According  to  this  view,  all  law  (jut)  is  distributed 
into  two  parts,  jus  gentium  and  jus  civile,  and  the 
whole  body  of  law  peculiar  to  any  state  is  its  jus 
civile.'  TTie  Roman  law,  therefore,  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  Roman  state,  is  its  jus  civile,  some- 
times called  jus  civile  Romanorum,  but  more  fire- 
quently  designated  by  the  term  jus  civile  only,  by 
which  is  meant  the  jus  civile  of  the  Romans. 

TTie  jus  gentium  is  here  viewed  by  Gaius  as 
springing  out  of  the  natnralis  ratio  common  to  all 
manlund,  which  is  still  more  clearly  expressed  in 
another  passage,"  where  he  usee  the  expression 
"  omnium  civitatiura  jus"  as  equivalent  to  the  jus 
gentium,  and  as  founded  on  One  naturalis  ratio. 
In  other  passages  he  founds  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty, which  was  not  regulated  by  Roman  law,  on 
the  naturalis  ratio  and  on  the  naturale  jus  indiffer- 
ently, thus  making  naturalis  ratio  and  naturale  jus 
equivalent."  He  founds  cognatio  on  naturalis  ratio, 
as  being  conunon  to  all  mankind,  and  agnatic  on 
civilis  ratio,  as  being  purely  a  Roman  institution." 
In  two  passages  in  the  Digest,"  he  calls  the  samo 
thing  naturale  jus  m  s.  2,  and  jus  gentium  in  s.  3^ 
5.    The  naturale  jus  and  the  jus  gentium  arethera- 
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nr*  identical.  Cicero'  opposes  nature  to  leges, 
There  he  explains  natura  by  tlie  term  jus  gentium, 
■nd  makes  leges  equivalent  to  jus  civile.  In  the 
Partitiones'  he  also  divides  jus  into  natura  and  lex. 

There  is  a  threefold  division  of  jus  made  by  Ul- 
nian  and  others,  which  is  as  follows :  jus  civile  ; 
iOB  gentium,  or  that  which  is  common  to  all  man- 
idlid :  and  jus  naturalc,  whiqli  is  common  to  man 
•nd  beastr.  The  foundntion  of  this  division  seems 
tv  have  been  a  theory  of  tho  progress  of  mankind 
from  what  is  commonly  termed  a  state  of  nature, 
ilBt  to  a  state  of  society,  and  then  to  a  condition 
of  independent  states.  This  division  had,  however, 
no  practical  application,  and  must  be  viewed  mere- 
ly as  a  curious  theory.  Absurd  as  it  appears  at 
first  sight,  this  theory  is  capable  of  a  reasonable  ex- 
planation ;  and  Savigny  shows  that  it  is  not  meant 
to  say  that  beasts  have  law,  but  only  the  matter  of 
law ;  that  is,  some  of  those  natural  relations  on 
which  legal  relations  are  founded,  exist  among 
beasts  as  well  as  men.  Such  natural  relations  are 
those  by  which  the  species  is  propagated.  In  the 
Institutes  the  three  divisions  are  confounded ;'  for 
the  explanation  of  jui  naturale  is  first  taken  from 
the  threefold  division  of  Ulpian,  and  then  the  jus 
gentium  and  civUe  aje  explained  according  to  the 
twofold  division  of  Oaius  already  quoted,  so  that 
we  have  in  the  same  section  the  jus  naturale  ex- 
plained ifi  the  sense  of  Ulpian,  and  the  jus  gentium 
explained  in  the  sense  of  Gaius,  as  derived  from 
the  naturaUs  ratio.  Farther,  in  the  second  book,* 
the  jus  naturale  is  explained  to  be  the  same  as  jus 
gentium,  and  the  jus  naturale  is  said  to  be  coeval 
with  the  human  race.  Notwithstanding  tliia  con- 
fusion in  the  Institutes,  there  is  nu  doubt  that  the 
twofold  division  of  Gaius  was  that  which  prevailed 
in  Roman  jurisprudence.*  This  twofold  division 
appears  clearly  in  Cicero,  who  says  that  the  old 
Romans  separated  the  jus  civile  from  the  jus  gen- 
tium ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  jus  civile  (of  any  state) 
is  not,  therefore,  jus  gentium,  but  that  what  is  called 
jus  gentium  ought  to  be  jus  civile.* 

The  jus  civile  of  the  Romans  is  divisible  into 
two  parts,  jus  civile  in  the  narrower  sense,  and  jus 
pontificium,  or  the  law  tit  religion.  This  opposi- 
tion is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  words  jus  and 
fas  (/at  et  jura  tinurW) ;  and  the  law  of  things  not 
pertaining  to  religion  and  of  things  pertaining  to  it, 
are  also  respectively  opposed  to  one  another  by  the 
terms  res  juris  humani  et  divini.*  ( Vid.  CoMiNiaii.) 
Thus  the  pontifices  roaximi,  P.  Crossus  and  T.  Co- 
runcanius,  are  said  to  have  given  responsa  de  om- 
nibus divinis  et  humanis  rebus.* 

The  law  of  religion,  or  the  jus  pontificium,  was 
under  the  control  of  the  pontifices,  who,  in  fact, 
originally  had  the  control  of  the  whole  moss  of  the 
law,  and  it  was  only  after  the  separation  of  the  jus 
civile  in  its  wider  sense  into  the  two  parts  of  the 
jus  civile  in  its  narrower  sense  and  the  jus  ponti- 
ficium, that  each  part  had  its  proper  and  peculiar 
limits.  But  after  this  separation  was  fully  made, 
the  auctoritas  ponlificum  had  the  same  operation 
and  effect  with  respect  to  tlie  law  of  religion  that 
the  auctoritas  prudentium  had  on  the  jus  civile.'" 
Still,  even  after  the  separation,  there  was  a  mutual 
relation  between  these  two  branches  of  law;  for 
instance,  an  adrogatio  was  not  valid  by  the  jus 
civile  unless  it  was  valid  by  the  jus  pontificium." 
( Vid.  Adoption.)  Again,  jus  pontificium,  in  its  wi- 
der sense,  as  the  law  of  religion,  had  its  subdivi- 
sions, as  into  jus  augurum,  pontificum,  &c." 
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"  Law,"  8ay9  Qaius,'  meaning  the  Roniab  3.tl 
law  (juTt),  "  is  omposed  of  leges,  plebiscita,  s«nMi. 
tus  consulta,  constitutiones  principum,  the  viacxt 
of  those  who  have  tlie  jus  edicendi,  and  the  respon- 
sa prudentium."  The  component  parts  enumerated 
by  Cicero*  are  "leges  (which  include  plebiacita), 
senatus  consulta,  res  judicats,  jurispeiitorum  auc- 
toritas, edicta  magistratirum,  mos,  and  eqaitas." 
A  consideration  of  the  diflerent  epochs  at  whick 
these  writers  lived  will  account  for  part  of  the  dis- 
crepancy;  but  the  addition  of  mos  in  Cicero's  ena- 
meration  is  important. 

Some  of  these  component  parts  are  alco  apfotti . 
thus,  jus  civile  is  opposed  to  the  jus  przetnrium  or 
honorarium,  which  originated  in  the  jus  edicendi 
(,Vid.  Edictuh.)  In  this  sense  jus  civile  consists  ol 
leges  and  senatus  consults,  and  apparently  of  mos. 

The  component  parts  of  this  narrower  jus  civile, 
that  is,  of  jus  civile  as  opposed  to  praetorium,  are 
also  opposed  to  one  another,  that  is,  lex  and  mo« 
are  sometimes  opposed  to  one  another,  a«  parta 
component  of  the  jus  civile  (in  this  its  limited  sense), 
but  diflerent  in  their  origin.  Horace*  speaks  ol 
"  Mos  et  lex ;"  Juvenal*  opposes  "  Juris  nodes  et 
legum  ffinigmata ;"  jus  civile  is  opposed  to  leges,* 
to  lex,*  and  to  senatus  consultum.'  As  then  op- 
posed to  leges,  jus  civile  appears  to  be  equivalent 
to  mos.  In  fact,  the  opposition  between  lex  and 
mos  follows  the  analogy  of  that  between  jus  scrip- 
tum  and  non  scriptum.  '*  AA^en  there  are  scripts 
leges,  we  must  follow  that  which  has  been  intro- 
duced by  mores  and  consuetude. — Immemorial  ()»> 
veterata)  consuetude  is  properly  observed  as  a  lex 
(pro  lege),  and  this  Is  the  jus  which  is  said  to  be 
'  moribus  constitutum.' "'  Thus  immemorial  usage 
was  the  foundation  of  the  "jus  moribus  constitu- 
tum." (See  the  article  Imfamia  as  to  the  origin 
of  infamia.)  This  branch  of  law  seems  sometimes 
to  have  been  considered  by  the  Roman  jurists  as 
law  merely  by  force  of  custom,  whereas  such  cus- 
tom was  only  law  when  it  had  been  recognised  by 
a  competent  authority.  There,  is  however,  a  pas- 
sage of  Ulpian,*  in  which  be  distinctly  speaks  of 
confirming  a  consuetude  in  a  judicium,  which  can 
have  no  other  meaning  than  that  its  force  as  law 
depended  on  a  decision  in  judicium.  And  the  mean- 
ing is  clear,  whether  we  read  contredicto  or  contra- 
dicta  in  the  passage  just  referred  to. 

The  Roman  writera,  indeed,  frequently  refer  to 
a  large  part  of  their  law  as  founded  on  mores  or  on 
the  mos  majorum,  and  not  on  leges.'"  Thus  Ul- 
pian" says  that  the  jus  patriie  potestatis  is  moribus 
receptum.  But  mos  contained  mntters  relating  to 
religion  as  well  as  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life; 
and,  therefore,  we  may  also  view  mos  and  lex,  wlien 
opposed,  OS  component  parts  of  the  jus  civile  in  its 
wider  sense,  but  not  as  making  up  Uie  whole  of  it. 
Mores  in  the  sense  of  immorality,  that  which  posi- 
tive morality  disapproves  of,  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  jus  founded  on  mores :  the  former  is  malt 
mores  in  respect  of  which  there  was  often  a  jus 
moribus  constitutum.  Thus  in  the  matter  of  the 
dos  there  was  a  retentio  in  respect  of  the  mores 
graviores  or  majores,  which  was  adultery." 

The  terms  jus  scriptum  and  non  scriptum,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  Institutes,"  comprehended  the  whole 
of  the  jus  civile;  for  it  was  all  either  scriptum  or 
non  scriptum,  whatever  other  divisions  there  might 
be.'*  Jus  scriptum  comprehended  everything,  ex- 
cept that  "quod  usus  approbavit."  This  divi^ion 
of  jus  scriptum  and  non  scriptum  does  not  appear 
in  Gaius.    It  was  borrowed  from  the  Greek  wri- 
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ken,  and  seoos  to  bare  little  or  no  practical  ajtpli- 
^tion  among  tbe  Romans. 

A  division  of  jus  into  publicam  and  privatum  is 
IkientionRd  by  tlie  Roman  jurists.'  The  former  is 
defined  to  be  that  which  relates  to  the  status  rei 
Romans,  or  to  the  Romans  as  a  state ;  the  latter 
m  defined  to  be  that  which  relates  "  ad  singulorum 
•tilitatem."  Tbe  publicum  jus  is  farther  said  by 
tflpian*  "  in  sacris,  in  sacerdotibus,  in  magistrati- 
feuit  consistere."  According  to  this  view,  it  com- 
pieuends  tbe  law  of  religion,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
ftts  civile  which  is  not  ptivatum.  There  are  oth- 
er significations  of  tbe  jus  publicum  in  the  Roman 
jvristj,  but  the  whole  division  of  jus  into  publicum 
aod  privatum  seems  to  be  founded  on  no  principle, 
u\d  is  very  confused.  The  elementary  treatise  of 
Gaiu3  does  not  mention  this  division,  and  it  is  lim- 
ited to  the  jus  privatum.  Justinian  in  his  Insti- 
t«t<^,  after  making  this  division  of  jus  into  publi- 
eum  and  privatum,  says,  "  we  must  therefore  treat 
ot  jus  privatum,"  from  which  it  appears  that  he  did 
Hot  contemplate  treating  of  jus  publicum.  The  title 
Ve  Judiciis  Publicis,  the  last  in  the  Institutes,  does 
ntyt  belong  to  jus  publicum  as  above  defined;  and 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  some  of  the  mat- 
ters Involved  in  judicia  publica  were  not  viewed 
at)  belonging  to  publicum  jus,  though  certainly  all 
of  them  could  not  so  be  viewed  • 

llie  jus  quiritium  is  equivalent  to  the  jus  civile 
Romanorum.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  expressions 
dominos  and  dominium  ex  jure  quiritium,  as  con- 
trasted with  in  Donis  (,md.  Dominium)  ;  and  a  La- 
tiiius,  if  he  obtained  from  the  imperator  the  jus  qui- 
ritium, obtained  the  Roman  civitas.*  The  terms 
ins  quiritium  and  the  Romana  civitas  are  therefore 
identical  in  this  passage.  Such  part  of  the  Roman 
law,  in  its  widest  sense,  as  related  to  buying,  sell- 
ing, letting,  hiring,  and  such  obligations  as  were 
not  founded  on  the  jus  civile,  were  considered  to 
belong  to  the  jus  gentium,'  that  is,  tbe  jus  nat- 
urale.*  Accordingly,  when  ownership  could  be  ac- 
quired by  tradition,  occupation,  or  in  any  other 
way  not  specially  provided  for  by  the  jus  civile, 
such  ownership  was  acquired  by  the  jus  gentium. 
When  the  jus  civile  prescribed  certain  forms  by 
which  ownership  was  to  be  transferred,  and  such 
forms  were  not  observed,  there  was  no  ownership 
jure  civili  or  jure  quiritium,  but  there  was  that  in- 
terest which  was  called  in  bonis.  It  is  not  said  by 
Gains'  that  the  in  bonis  arose  by  virtue  of  the  jus 
gentium,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  concluded  that  he 
did  not  so  view  it;  for  in  another  passage*  he 
speaks  of  alienation  or  change  of  ownership  being 
effected  either  by  tbe  jus  naturale,  as  in  the  case 
of  tradition,  or  by  the  jus  civile,  as  in  the  case  of 
mancipatio,  in  jure  cessio,  and  usucapion.  In  this 
passage  heis  speaking  of  alienation,  which  is  com- 
pletely effected  by  tradition,  so  that  there  is  a  legal 
change  of  ownership  recognised  by  Roman  law ; 
not  by  Roman  law  specially  as  such,  but  by  Ro- 
man law  as  adopting  or  derived  from  the  jus  gen- 
tium. In  the  other  case,'  there  is  no  ownership 
either  as  recognised  by  Roman  law  as  such,  or  by 
Roman  law  as  adopting  the  jus  gentium :  the  in 
bCHiis  is  merely  recognised  by  the  prKtorian  law,  to 
which  division  it  therefore  belongs.  So  far  as  the 
aquity  of  the  prtetor  may  be  said  to  be  based  on  the 
Jus  gentium,  so  far  may  the  in  bonis  be  said  to  be 
foonded  on  it  also.  Properly  speaking,  the  jus  gen- 
tium was  only  received  as  Roman  law  when  it  did 
not  contradict  the  jus  civile ;  that  is,  it  could  only 
have  its  full  effect  as  the  Jus  gentium  when  it  was 
not  contradicted  or  limited  by  the  j  us  civile.    When 
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it  was  so  contradicted  or  limited,  the  prctoi  eooia 
only  give  it  a  partial  efifect,  but  in  so  doing,  it  i* 
obvious  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  nullify  the  jus 
civile,  and  so  to  make  the  jus  gentium  as  extensive 
in  its  operation  as  it  would  have  been  but  for  tlie 
limitation  of  tbe  jus  civile.  The  bounds  that  were 
placed  to  this  power  of  the  praetor  were  not  very 
definite.  Still  he  generally  fashioned  his  jus  p:» 
torium  alter  the  analogy  of  the  jus  civile,  ai  d  thcogl 
he  made  it  of  no  effect  as  against  his  jus  praetorinm, 
he  maintained  its  form  and  left  it  to  its  full  opera- 
tion, except  80  far  as  he  necessarily  limited  ite  oi^ 
oration  by  his  own  jus  prietorium. 

Jus,  used  absolutely,  is  defined  to  be  "ar«  boni  el 
izgui"^  which  is  an  absurd  definition.  What  it  re- 
ally is  may  be  collected  from  the  above  enumera- 
tion of  its  parts  or  divisions.  Its  general  significa- 
tion is  law,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  opposed  to  lex  or 
a  law.  Lex,  however,  as  already  shown,  is  some- 
times used  generally  for  law,  as  in  the  instance 
from  Cicero  where  it  is  opposed  to  natura.  Lex, 
therefore,  in  this  general  sense,  comprehends  leges 
and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  jus  civile.  In  its  spe- 
cial  sense  of  a  law,  it  is  included  in  jus.  Jus  is  also 
used  in  the  plural  number  (jura)  apparently  in  tbe 
sense  of  the  component  parts  of  jus,  as  In  Gains,' 
where  he  says,  "  Conatant  autem  jura  ex  legibut," 
&c. ;  and  in  another  passage,*  where  he  says,  with 
reference  to  the  agnationis  jus,  or  law  of  agnatic, 
and  the  cognationis  jus,  or  law  of  cognatio,  "  Civilu 
ratio  civilia  quidcmjura  corrumptre  potest."  Indeed, 
in  this  passage,  agnationis  jus  and  cognationis  jus 
are  two  of  the  jura  or  parts  of  jus,  which  with  other 
jura  make  up  the  whole  of  jus.  Again,*  that  provis- 
ion of  the  lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis,  which  forbade 
the  alienation  of  the  fundus  dotalis,  is  referred  to 
thus :  "  juod  quidem  jus,"  "  which  rule  of  law,"  or 
"  which  law,"  it  being  a  law  comprehended  in  an 
other  law,  which  contained  this  and  many  other 
provisions.  Thus,  though  lex,  in  its  strict  sense  o< 
a  law,  is  different  from  jus  in  its  large  sense,  ana 
though  jus,  in  its  narrower  sense,  is  perhaps  never 
used  for  a  lex,  still  jus,  in  this  its  narrower  sense, 
is  used  to  express  a  rule  of  law,  or  a  law.  Thus 
Gains*  speaks  of  tUejura,  or  legal  provisions  com- 
prised in  the  lex  .£lia  Sextia,  and  of  jura  as  basest 
on  the  responsa  prudentium. 

Jus  has  also  the  special  meaning  of  a  faculty  or 
legal  right.  Thus  Gaius  says,  "it  is  an  actio  in 
rem  when  we  claim  a  corporeal  thing  as  our  own, 
or  claim  some  jm  as  our  own,  such  as  a  jus  utendi, 
eundi,  agendi."  The  parental  power  is  called  a  "jut 
proprium  civium  Romanorum."  The  meaning  ol  hue 
generally,  and  of  a  legal  right,  are  applied  to  jus  by 
Cicero  in  the  same  sentence :  "  If  a  man  ignorant 
of  law  {imperilut  juris)  seek  to  maintain  my  right 
{mmmjas)  by  the  interdict."*  As  the  several  rules 
of  law  which  are  often  comprised  in  one  lex,  or 
which  make  up  the  whole  body  of  jus  (law),  may 
be  called  jura  with  reference  to  their  object,  so  the 
various  legal  rights  which  are  severally  called  jua 
with  reference  to  some  particular  subject  may  be 
collectively  called  jura.  Thus  we  find  the  phrase 
jura  parentis  to  express  all  the  rights  that  flow  from 
the  fact  of  paternity. 

Tbe  phrase  jura  prsediorum,  which  is  used  by  iht 
Roman  jurists,  is  somewhat  peculiar,  and  open  to 
objection. 

The  potestas  which  a  Roman  father  had  over  his 
children  being  a  jus  or  legal  right,  there  hence  at  ose 
the  distinction  of  persons  into  those  who  are  sui  and 
those  who  are  alitni  juris.  All  the  rigbte  of  such 
persons  severally  are  represented  by  the  collective 
phrase  "jus  personarum,"  or  that  division  of  the 
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irtaole  uatter  of  jns  which  treats  of  the  status  of 
persons,  in  other  words,  the  law  of  persons. 

This  leads  to  the  mention  of  another  diyision  of 
the  matierof  law  which  appears  among  the  Roman 
jurists,  namely,  the  law  of  persons ;  the  law  of 
things,  which  is  expressed  by  the  phrase  "jus  quod 
ndrei  perlinet ;"  and  the  law  of  actions,  "jut  quod 
ai  actiones  pertiTUt."*  In  his  first  book  Gains  treets 
of  the  law  of  persons,  in  the  fourth  he  treats  of  the 
law  of  actions ;  and,  accordingly,  the  second  and 
third  contain  the  law  of  things,  to  express  which  he 
does  not  use  a  phraseology  analogous  to  that  of 
"jus  personarum."  but  lie  says  ho  will  treat  De 
Rebus.  This  division  of  the  "jua  quod  ad  actiones 
perlinet"  is  explained  in  the  article  Actio. 

The  adjective  justum  often  occurs  in  the  Latin 
writers  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is  consistent 
with  jus  or  law,  or  is  not  contrary  to  law.  Thus  it 
IS  a  justum  (legal)  matrimonlum  if  there  is  connu- 
bium  between  the  two  parties  to  the  marriage. 
The  word  justum  has  many  varieties  of  meaning, 
which  may  generally  be  derived,  without  much  dif- 
ficulty, from  the  meanings  of  jus. 

Jus  is  opposed  to  judicium,  and  a  thing  was  said 
to  be  done  in  jure  or  in  judicio,  according  as  it  was 
done  before  the  magistratus  or  before  a  judex. 
( Vid.  Judicium.)  Thus  all  matters  of  legal  ques- 
tion were  said  to  be  done  "  out  ad  populum,  out  in 
jure,  aut  ad  judicem."'  Jus,  in  the  sense  of  the 
place  "  in  quo  jus  redditur,"  is  only  an  application  of 
the  name  of  what  is  done  to  the  place  in  which  it  is 
done.  The  expression  jus  dicere  is  explained  under 
Jurisdictio.  There  are  other  meanings  of  jus,  but 
they  are  unimportant,  or  may  be  deduced  from  what 
is  here  said. 

JUS  /ELIA'NUM  was  a  compilation  by  Sextus 
£lius  Psitus,  snrnamed  Catus,  who  was  consul 
B.C.  198,'  and  who  is  called  by  his  contemporary 
Ennius  "egregie  cordatus  \omo,"  He  is  also  fre- 
quently mentioned  with  praise  by  Cicero.*  The 
Jus  .']i:iianum,  also  called  Tripertita,  contained  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  an  interpretatio,  and 
the  Icgis  actiones.  This  work  existed  in  the  lime 
of  Pomponius.*  Cicero  also  speaks  of  some  com- 
mentarii  by  .£lius.' 

JUS  APPLICATIO'NIS.  {Vid.  Banishmknt, 
Roman,  p.  137.) 

JUS  CIVI'LE.    (Ktd.  Jos.) 

JUS  CIVILE  FLAVIA'NUM.  Appius  Claudius 
Oecus,  who  was  censor  B.C.  312,  is  said  to  have 
drawn  up  a  book  of  actiones  or  forms  of  procedure, 
which  his  clerk  Cn.  Flavius  made  public'  Accord- 
ing to  one  story,*  Flavius  surreptitiously  obtained 
possession  of  the  book  of  Appius,  and  was  reward- 
ed by  the  people  for  his  services  by  being  made  tri- 
bunus  plebis  and  curule  aedile.  The  ef^ct  of  this 
publication  was  to  extend  the  knowledge  and  the 
practice  of  the  low  to  the  plebeians,  and  to  separate 
the  jus  civile  from  the  jus  pontificium. 

JUS  CIVILE  PAPIRIA'NUM  or  PAPISIA'- 
NUM  was  a  compilation  of  the  leges  regis;,  or  laws 
passed  in  the  kingly  period  of  Rome.  This  compi- 
lation was  commented  on  by  Granius  Flaccus  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Cesar,*  to  which  circumstance 
we  probably  owe  the  preservation  of  existing  frag- 
uicnts  of  the  leges  regie  There  is  great  doubt  as 
to  the  exact  character  of  this  compilation  of  Papir- 
ius.  and  as  to  the  time  when  it  was  made.  Even 
the  .iame  of  the  compiler  is  not'quite  certain,  as  he 
is  variously  called  Caius,  Sextus,  and  Publius.  The 
best  notice  of  the  fragments  of  the  leges  regies  is  by 
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Dirksen,  in  his  "  Versuchm  xur  Krilik  und  tuttU 
gung  der  Quellen  des  Romiscken  Reckls."    Sep  alM 
Zimmem,  Getckichle  des  Rom.  Privatreehtt. 
Ji;S  GENTILI'TIUM.    (Vid.  Gins.) 
JUS  GENTIUM.    (  Vid.  Jos.) 
JUS  HONORA'RIUM.    (Vid,  Edictdm,  p.  388.) 
JUS  ITa'LICUM.    (Vid.  CoLONU,  p.  281.) 
JUS  LATH.     ( Vid.  ClviTAS,  Latinitas.) 
JUS  LIBERO'RUM.    (Vid.  Jdua  it  Paha  Po» 
PiEA  Lex,  p.  667.) 
JUS  PONTIFI'CIUM.    (Vid.  Jos,  p.  660.) 
JUS  PU'BLICUM,  PRIVATUkL    (Vid.  Jos,  ^ 
661.) 
JUS  QUIRITIUM.    (Vid.  CiviTAs,  Jos.) 
JUS  RESPONDENDI.    (Vid.  Jorisconsolw.) 
JUS  VOCATIO,  IN.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 
JUSJURANDUM.    (Vid.  Oath.) 
JUSJURANDUM  CALU'MNIiE.    (Ktrf.  Calom 

NIA.) 

*JUSQUrAMUS,  a  corruption  from  Hyoscyamut, 

which  8GG* 

JUSTa'  FUNERA.    ( Vid.  FoNOs,  p.  469.) 
JUSTINIANE-US  CODEX.    (Vid.  Codix  Jos 

TINIANKDS.) 

JUSTITIUM.  (Vid.  FuNos,  p.  462.) 
JUSSU,  QUOD,  ACTIO,  is  a  prctorian  acUu 
which  a  man  had  against  a  father  or  master  of  a 
slave  (dominus),  if  a  filiusfamilias  or  a  slave  had 
entered  into  any  contract  at  the  bidding  (jussu)  oi 
the  father  or  master,  for  the  full  amount  of  the  mat* 
ter  in  dispute.  He  who  thus  contracte^i  with  a  fil- 
iusfamilias or  a  slave,  was  not  considered  to  deal 
with  them  on  their  own  credit,  but  on  that  of  the 
lather  or  master.  This  actio  is  classed  by  Gaius 
with  the  exercitoria  and  institoria.' 

•lYNX  or  YUNX  (ivyf).  a  species  of  Bird,  the 
Wryneck,  or  Yunx  torqviUa,  L.  It  is  a  bird  of  the 
size  of  a  lark,  brown  above,  and  prettily  marked 
with  little  blackish  waves,  and  longitudinal  yellow 
and  black  reticulations ;  whitish  striped  across,  with 
h'ack  underneath.  "  The  "Wryneck,"  observes  Grif- 
fith,* "  derives  its  name  from  a  singular  habit  it  baa 
of  turning  its  head  towards  the  back,  and  closing  its 
eyes :  this  movement  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
surprise,  terror,  or  astonishment  at  the  sight  of 
some  novel  object.  It  is  also  an  effort  which  the 
bird  appears  to  make  to  disengage  itself  when  it  is 
held ;  but  as  it  executes  it  equally  in  a  state  of  lib- 
erty, and  as  the  young,  even  in  the  nest,  have  the 
same  habit,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  be  the  result  of 
a  peculiar  conformation.  This  species  of  bird,  with- 
out being  numerous,  is  extended  throughout  all  En- 
rope  from  Greece  to  Lapland." — The  lynx  was  cele- 
brated in  the  magical  incantations  of  antiquity,  the 
entrails,  or  the  bird  itself,  being  attached  to  a  kind 
of  brazen  wheel,  which  was  made  to  revolve  while 
the  charm  was  sung.  In  one  of  the  Idyls  of  The- 
ocritus, a  female  adopts  this  as  one  of  the  means  of 
recalling  the  affections  of  a  faithless  lover.  The 
lynx  was  for  a  time  erroneously  confounded  with  a 
species  of  MolaciUa,  or  Wagtail,  upon  the  doubtful 
authority  of  the  Etymologiccn  Magnum,  and  some 
of  the  scholiasts.  The  description  of  the  Kyf.  how- 
ever, by  Tzetzes  applies  very  well  to  the  Wryneck. 
The  German  lexicographers  also  set  down  the  Wtm 
dekals,  or  Wryneck,  as  the^Wyf  of  the  Greeks* 

K.    Seb  C. 


LA'BARUM.    (riiSiOHA  MiLiTARiA.) 
•LABRAX  C^uipof),  a  species  of  Fish,  the  Bass 
or  Sea  Perch,  the  Perca  labrax  of  Linneeus,  or  La^ 
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tfsz  lupuM  of  Cttvier.  Some  of  the  commentators 
on  the  classics,  observes  Adams,  refer  the  Luput 
to  the  Pike,  but  Rondelet  is  at  great  pains  to  dis- 
prove this  opinion.' 

LABYRINTHUS  (TLatupivdoc).    This  word  ap- 
pears to  be  of  Greek  origin,  and   x,t  of  Egyptian,  as 
has  generally  been  supposed ;  it  is  probably  a  de- 1 
rivative  form  of  XMipot,  and  etymologically  con- 
nected vitb  Xaipat.    Accordingly,  the  proper  defi- 
nition of  labyrinthus  is  a  large  and  complicated  sub- 
ten  aneous  cavern,  with  numerous  and  intricate  pas-  ^ 
3ages  similar  to  those  of  a  mine.'    Hence  the  cav- 
erns near  Nauplia  in  Argolis  were  called  labyrinths.' 
And  this  is,  indeed,  the  characteristic  feature  of  all 
the  structures  to  which  the  ancients  apply  the  name  I 
labyrinth,  for  they  are  always  described  as  either  { 
entirely  or  partially  under  ground. 

The  earliest  and  most  renovmed  labyrinth  was 
that  of  Egypt,  which  lay  beyond  Lake  Mcens,  at  a  i 
snort  distance  from  the  City  of  Crocodiles  (Arsinoc), , 
in  the  province  now  called  Faioum.  Herodotus*  i 
ascribes  its  construction  to  the  dodecarchs  (about 
650  B.C.),  and  Mela'  to  Psammetichus  alone.  But 
other  and  more  probable  accounts  refer  its  construe- 1 
tion  to  a  much  earlier  age.'  This  edifice,  which  in  ' 
grandeur  even  excelled  the  Pyramids,  is  described 
by  Herodotus  and  Pliny.'  It  had  3000  apartments, 
t500  under  ground,  and  the  same  number  above  it, 
and  the  whole  was  surrounded  by  a  wall.  It  was 
divided  into  courts,  each  of  which  was  surrounded 
by  colonnades  of  white  marble.  At  the  time  of  Di- 
odorus  and  of  Pliny  the  Egyptian  labyrinth  was  still 
extant.  But  the  ruins  which  modem  travellers  de- 
scribe as  relics  of  the  anciSnt  labyrinth,  as  well  as 
the  place  where  they  saw  them,  do  not  agree  with 
what  we  know  from  the  best  ancient  authorities 
respecting  its  architecture  and  its  site.'  The  pur- 
pose which  this  labyrinth  was  intended  to  serve 
can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  writers  that  the  whole  arrangement 
of  the  edifice  was  a  symbolical  representation  of 
the  zodiac  and  the  solar  system.  Herodotus,  who 
•aw  the  upper  part  of  this  labyrinth,  and  went 
through  it,  was  not  permitted  by  the  keepers  to  en- 
ter the  subterraneous  part,  and  he  was  told  by  them 
that  here  were  buried  the  kings  by  whom  the  laby- 
•iuth  had  been  built,  and  the  sacred  crocodiles. 

The  second  labyrinth  mentioned  by  the  ancients 
was  that  of  Crete,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cnossus : 
Daedalus  was  said  to  have  built  it  after  the  model 
of  the  Egyptian,  and  at  the  command  of  King  Mi- 
nos.' This  labyrinth  is  said  to  have  been  only  one 
hundredth  part  the  size  of  the  Egyptian,  and  to  have 
been  the  habitation  of  the  monster  Minotaurus.  Al- 
though the  Cretan  labyrinth  is  very  frequently  men- 
tioned by  ancient  authors,  yet  none  ot  them  speaks 
of  it  as  an  eyewitness ;  and  Diodorus  and  Pliny  ex- 
pressly state  that  not  a  trace  of  it  was  to  be  seen  in 
their  days.  These  circumstances,  together  with 
the  impossibility  of  accounting  for  the  objects  which 
a  Cretan  king  could  have  had  in  view  in  raising 
such  a  building,  have  induced  almost  all  modem 
writers  to  deny  altogether  the  existence  of  the  Cre- 
tan labyrinth.  This  opinion  is  not  only  supported 
by  some  testimonies  of  the  ancients  themselves,  but 
by  the  peculiar  nature  of  some  parts  of  the  island 
of  Crete.  The  author  of  the  Etyroologicum  Magn. 
ealls  the  Cretan  labyrintb  "  a  mountain  with  a  cav- 
ern," and  Eustathius"  calls  it  "a  subtenaneous 
cavern ;"  and  similar  statements  are  made  by  sev- 


1.  (Ari»t,  t.,  H.  A.,  i.,  S.  -2Iian,  N.  A.,  i.  SO.— Oppian,  Hal., 
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eral  other  writers  quoted  by  Meursius '  Snoh  large 
caverns  actually  exist  in  some  parts  of  Crete,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  town  o) 
Gortys ;  and  it  was  probably  some  such  cavern  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cnossus  that  gave  rise  to  the 
story  of  a  labyrinth  built  in  the  reign  of  Minos' 

A  third  labyrinth,  the  construction  of  which  be- 
longs to  a  more  historical  age,  was  that  in  the  isl- 
and of  Lemnos.  It  was  commenced  by  Smilis,  an 
yEginetan  architect,  and  completed  by  Khtecus  and 
Diodoms  of  Samos,  about  the  time  of  the  first  Olym- 
piad.' It  was  in  its  construction  similar  to  the 
Egyptian,  and  was  only  distinguished  from  it  by  a 
greater  number  of  columns.  Remains  of  it  were 
still  extant  in  the  time  of  PUny.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  this  labyrinth  was  intended  as  a  temple  of 
the  Cabiri,  or  whether  it  had  any  connexion  with 
the  art  of  mining.* 

Samos  had  likewise  a  labyrinth,  which  was  buUt 
by  Theodorus,  the  same  who  assisted  in  building 
that  of  I^emnos ;  but  no  particulars  are  known.* 

Lastly,  we  have  to  mention  a  fabulous  edifice  in 
Etruria,  to  which  Pliny  applies  the  name  of  laby- 
rinth. It  is  described  as  being  in  the  neighbourhood 
ofCIusium,  and  as  the  tomb  of  Lar  Porsenna.  But 
no  writer  says  that  he  ever  saw  it,  or  remains  of 
it ;  and  Pliny,  who  thought  the  description  which 
he  found  of  it  too  fabulous,  did  not  venture  to  give 
it  in  his  own  words,  but  quoted  those  of  Varro,  who 
had  probably  taken  the  account  from  the  popular 
stories  of  the  Etruscans  themselves.  It  was  said 
to  have  been  built  partly  under  and  partly  above 
ground,  whence  the  name  labyrinth  is  correctly  ap- 
plied to  it.  But  a  building  like  this,  says  Niebuhr,* 
is  absolutely  impossible,  and  belongs  to  the  Arabian 
Nights. 
LABRUM.  (Ft A  Baths.) 
*LABRUSCA,  the  wild  Vine,  the  o^ireAo;  ovpii 
of  the  Greeks.  "  The  Lalmuca,  or  wild  Vine  of  thf 
ancients,"  remarks  Martyn,  "  did  not  probably  dil 
fer  specifically  from  that  which  was  cultivated 
Pliny  informs  us  that  the  giapes  of  the  Labnuca  were 
gathered  before  the  flowers  were  gone  off,  dried  in 
the  shade  upon  linen  cloths,  and  laid  up  in  casks ; 
that  the  best  sort  came  from  Parapotamia,  the  next 
from  Antiocn  and  r..aodicea,  and  the  third  from  the 
mountains  of  Media ;  that  this  last  was  the  fittest 
for  medical  uses  ;  that  some,  however,  preferred 
the  kind  which  grew  in  Cyprus ;  that  the  African 
sort  was  used  only  in  medicme,  and  was  called  nuu- 
laria,  and  that  the  white  was  better  than  the  black, 
and  that  it  was  called  ananthe.  In  another  place 
he  tells  us  that  the  Labntsca  is  called  by  the  Greeks 
amfeUa  agria;  that  it  has  thick  and  whitish  leaves, 
is  jointed,  has  a  chapped  bark,  and  bears  red  ber- 
ries. From  these  and  other  anthorities,  we  may 
venture  to  affirm  that  the  Labntsca  is  a  real  vine, 
running  wild,  without  any  culture.'     {Vid.  Am- 

PILOS.) 

LACERNA  {/iaviiac,  pavivii)  was  a  cloak  worn 
by  the  Romans  over  the  toga,  whence  it  is  called 
by  Juvenal "  munimentum  togae.'"  It  diSered  from 
the  psnula  in  being  an  open  garment  like  the  Greek 
pallium,  and  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder  by 
means  of  a  buckle  (fibula),  whereas  the  pienula  waf 
what  is  called  a  vatiment.im  cUuuum,  with  an  open- 
ing for  the  head.  (Vid.  P.snula.)  The  I^cema 
appears  to  have  been  commonly  used  in  the  army,' 
but  in  the  time  of  Cicero  was  not  usually  worn  in 
the  city."  It  soon  afterward,  however,  becarot 
quite  common  at  Rome,  as  we  leara  from  Suetoni 
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n,  who  kays'  that  Augustus,  seeing  one  day  e  great 
Domber  or  citizens  before  his  tribunal  dressed  in 
the  lacema,  which  was  commoDly  of  a  dark  colour 
{fulUui),  repeated  with  indignation  the  line  of  Virgil, 

**  JRomcnot  rerum  dominos,  gentemgue  togatam, 

an  i  gave  orders  that  the  tediles  should  henceforth  al- 
low no  one  to  be  in  the  Forum  or  circus  in  that  dress. 

Most  persons  seem  to  have  carried  a  lacema  or 
pcnula  with  them  when  they  attended  the  public 
games,  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  or  rain  ;•  and 
thus  we  are  told  that  the  equites  used  to  stand  up 
at  the  entrance  of  Claudius,  and  lay  aside  their  la- 
cem«e.* 

-The  lacema  was  usually,  as  already  remarked,  of 
a  dark  colour  (Juaci  colora*),  and  was  frequently 
made  of  the  dark  wool  of  the  Bsetic  sheep  {BccHea 
laeema^).  It  was,  however,  sometimes  dyed  with 
the  Tyi^n  purple  and  with  other  colours.'  Mar- 
tial' speaks  of  lacernte  of  the  former  kind,  which 
cost  as  much  as  10,000  sesterces.  When  the  em- 
peror was  expected  at  the  public  games,  it  was  the 
practice  to  wear  white  lacern*  only.* 

The  lacema  was  sometimes  thrown  over  the 
head  for  the  purpose  of  concealment ;'  but  a  cucuUu* 
or  cowl  was  generally  used  for  that  purpose,  which 
appears  to  have  been  frequently  attached  to  the  la- 
cema, and  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  dress.'* 

(Ktd.  CUCOLLOS.) 

*LACERTA,  the  Lizard.  ( Vid.  Ascilabotes  and 
Saora.) 

LACI'NLG,  the  angular  extremities  of  the  toga, 
one  of  which  was  brought  round  over  the  left  shoul- 
der. It  was  generally  tucked  into  the  girdle,  but 
sometimes  was  allowed  to  hang  down  loose.  Plau- 
tus"  indicates  that  it  occasionaliy  served  for  a  pock- 
et-handkerchief (,Al  tu  edepoi  tume  laciniam  atjue 
tisltrge  tudorem  tibi) :  Velleius  Paterculus"  rvpre- 
sents  Scipio  Nasica  as  wrapping  the  lacinia  ok  bis 
toga  round  his  left  arm  for  a  shield"  before  he  rush- 
ed upon  Tiberius  Gracchus ;  while,  according  to 
Servius,"  the  cinctus  gabinus  was  formed  by  gird- 
ing the  toga  tight  round  the  body  by  one  of  its  Jacin- 
i«,  or  loose  ends.  These  expressions  are  quite  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  opinion  of  Ferrarius  and  oth- 
ers, that  the  lacinia  was  the  lower  border  or  skirt 
of  the  toga,  while  all  the  passages  adduced  by  them 
admit  of  easy  explanation  according  to  the  above 
view.  The  lacinia  was  undoubtedly  permitted  by 
some  to  sweep  the  ground,  especiailly  by  such  as 
wore  their  garments  loosely.  Thus  Macrobius" 
remarks  upon  one  of  Cicero's  witticisms,  "Jocatiu 
tn  Catarem  quia  ita  pTtccingebatur,  ut  trahenio  lacini- 
am velut  mollis  incederet,"  which  corresponds  with 
the  well-known  caution  of  Sulla  addressed  to  Pom- 
pey,  "  Cave  tibi  ilium  vuerum  male  prascinctum;"  and 
Suetonius  tells  how  the  Emperor  tiaius,  being  filled 
with  jealousy  on  account  of  the  plaudits  lavished  on 
a  gladiator,  hurried  out  of  the  theatre  in  such  haste, 
■*  ut  ealeata  ladnia  toga  pracepi  per  gradus  int." 
Moreover,  the  secondary  and  figurative  meanings 
of  the  word,  namely,  a  rag,"  a  narrow  neck  of  land," 
the  point  of  a  leaf,^*  the  excrescenc. :  which  hang  doien 
from  the  neck  of  a  the-goat,"  Ac  tccord  perfectly 
with  the  idea  of  the  angular  eztremitj/  of  a  piece  of 
iloth,  but  can  scarcely  be  connected  naturally  with 
the  notion  of  a  border  or  tkirt. 

The  corresponding  Greek  term  was  Kpuoittim, 
ind  perhaps  rrcpiytov  (Pollux  considers  these  sy- 

I.  (OoUT.,  40.)— a.  (Dion  Can.,  Ivii.,  13.)— 3.  (Saat.,  CUad., 
I.)— 4.  (MMt.,  i.,  VI,  ».)-*.  (xif .,  133.)— «.  (Ju».,  i.,  87.— Mmrt., 
)_  »T.)— 7.  (riii.,  10)-8.  (Mart.,  jt.,  2.-1(1.,  «i».,  137.)— ». 
(Hor.,  Sat.,  II.,  ri!.,  5S.)— 10.  (Mart.,  lir.,  ISO,  133.- Vni.  Bm- 
kn'a  Oallaa,  ii.,  |i  Oi,  Ac.)— U.  (Man:.,  I.,  ii..  It.)— 13.  (ii., 
I.)— 13.  (Compare  Vkl.  Max.,  III.,  li.,  17.)— 14.  (ad  Vii;g.,  iEn., 
™.,  OW-J-li  (Sat.,  ii.,  3.)— 16.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  lii.,  7.)— 17. 
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nonymous) ;  and,  accordingly,  Plutarch'  and  Appi 
an*  employ  the  former  in  narrating  the  story  a< 
Scipio  alluded  to  above,  with  this  difference,  bow- 
ever,  that  they  describe  him  as  throwing  to  npia- 
rcedov  rav  Ifiariav  over  his  bead  instead  of  tv  istin| 
it  round  his  arm. 

LACO'NICUM.  {Vid.  Batus,  pages  144,  149, 
160.) 

LAOTATIIUS.    (F.VJ.  Pisxcii.) 

•LACTUCA  (*pi(Jaf),  Lettuce.  Accoi dag  ft) 
Pliny,'  the  Greeks  made  three  species  of  th  s  plant, 
one  with  a  broad  stem  {laticaulit),  anothei  with  a 
round  stem  {TOtumUeaulit\  and  the  third  termed 
Laconieon,  in  Latin  seetile.  The  stem  of  the  first 
kind  was  so  broad,  that,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
same  authority,  who  copies  in  this  from  Theopbras- 
tus,  the  gates  of  kitchen-gardens  (.osliola  oliloria) 
were  wont  to  be  made  of  them.  No  variety  of 
lettuce,  at  the  present  day,  offers  a  stem  of  such  a 
size  as  this.  The  second  kind,  namely,  that  with  a 
round  stem,  cannot  be  cited  as  a  distinct  variety, 
since  every  species  of  lettuce  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  has  a  stem  of  this  kind.  The  third 
kind,  or  Laconieon,  obtained  its  Latin  name  te$tiU 
from  its  having  hardly  any  stem,  and  being,  there- 
fore, as  it  were,  sealed  on  the  ground.  Billerbeck* 
makes  it  to  have  been  the  Head  Lettuce  {Kopfiat- 
tuk).  Another  Greek  name  for  this  kind  is  x'H"'^- 
<i;%ot>.  The  ancients  also  distinguished  between 
different  kinds  of  lettuce  by  their  colour  and  time* 
of  sowing.  Thus  the  kind  called  ni^iz  (dark  green 
Summer  Endive)  was  sown  in  January  ;  the  white, 
or  alba,  in  March ;  the  rubentes  in  April,  Sec.  They 
had  also  the  Cappadocian,  the  Greek,  and  many 
other  species.  Martial  applies  to  the  Cappadocian 
Lettuce  the  epithet  of  viles.  Tlie  ancients  were  ao- 
quainted  with  the  narcotic  properties  of  the  lettuce 
Galen*  informs  us  that  he  frequently  found  good  ef 
fects  resulting  from  its  use,  and  Dioscoridcs  recom 
mends  both  the  domesticated  and  the  wild  kiodi 
with  the  same  view.  The  calming  effects  ol  tlit 
juice  of  the  cultivated  lettuce  is  acknowledged  als4 
by  modem  practitioners.  A  writer  quoted  by  Athe- 
nseus'  ascribes  to  the  I.,ettuce  anti-aphrodisiar  tial- 
ities.  It  was  also  believed,  from  its  affurdiug  bui 
little  nourishment,  to  be  a  very  good  article  of  foo^ 
for  the  sick  and  those  who  required  a  low  diet 
We  have  given  at  the  head  of  this  article  the  Greek 
term  ■SplSa^,  as  corresponding  to  the  Latin  Laetuea. 
but  ^piSoKiini  and  ^ptiwuvoc  were  also  employed. 
According  tu  Nicander,  the  Lettuce,  under  the  leaves 
of  which  Adonis  was  concealed  when  he  was  slain 
by  the  boar,  was  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus 
Brinthis  — According  to  .\dams,  the  ^piiaS  i/tepof  ol 
Dioscorides  would  seem  to  be  the  Lactuca  saliva,  oi 
Garden  Lettuce.  The  i^pt'dof  uypia  is  held  by 
Sprengel  to  be  the  Lactuca  virosa.  So,  again,  with 
regard  to  the  term  ^piSoKivij,  Stackhouse  acknowl- 
edges this  also  to  be  the  Lactuca  sativa.  "  Schnei- 
der," says  Adams,  "  thinks  that  the  learned  men 
who  refer  the  &pi6aS  and  ■^piSaKivti  to  the  T.^rl^-'-if, 
do  not  seem  to  have  distinguished  correctly,  the 
^piiaS  being  rather  referable  to  the  Cichorium  tnii- 
via.  I  have  been  unable,  however,  to  discuvoi  upon 
what  ground  he  founds  this  opinion."' 

LACU'NAU.    (VU.  HoDSB,  Roman,  p.  620.) 

•LAIXANUM  {XaSavov).  "  All  agree,"  remarks 
Adams,  "  that  this  is  the  product  of  the  Kterof,  that 
is,  either  of  the  Cistus  Creticus  or  C.  ladaniferut.  It 
is  a  soft  resin,  still  much  used  by  the  Grecian  ladies 
aa  a  perfume,  and  is  now  procured  from  the  tree  by 
scraping  it  with  leathern  thongs.     Anciently,  it 
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iroiM  appear  that  it  was  collected  from  the  boaTds 
of  goats  that  browsed  upon  it.  The  Cistos  is  now 
frequently  cultivated  in  this  countiy  as  an  orna- 
mental shrub  ■' 

UENA,  the  same  word  with  the  Greek  x^^va, 
and  radically  connected  witl)  Xa;rvi7,  lana,  &c. 

1.  It  signifies,  properly,  a  woollen  cloak,  the  cloth 
of  which  was  twice  the  ordinary  thickness  (duo- 
Turn  togarum  instar^),  and  therefore  termed  duplex,* 
■bag^  upon  both  sides,*  worn  over  the  pallium  or 
the  toga  for  the  sake  of  warmth.*  Hence  persons 
carried  a  leena  with  them  when  they  went  out  to 
supper  ;*  and  the  rich  man  in  Juvenal,  who  walks 
hoice  at  niaht  escorted  by  a  train  of  slaves  and 
lighted  on  bis  way  by  flainbeaax,  is  wrapped  in  a 
acarlet  Isna.' 

2.  A  robe  of  state,  forming,  it  is  said,  in  ancient 
times,  part  of  the  kingly  dress.' 

3.  The  fiamines  offered  sacrifice  in  a  liena  which 
was  fas:<;ned  round  the  throat  by  a  clasp,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  dialis,  was  woven  by  the  hands  of 
the  flaoii  'ca.' 

4. 1:>  la'er  times  the  laena  seems,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, to  h.»  ^  been  worn  as  a  substitute  for  the  toga. 
Thus  the  cMirtly  bard  in  Perseus*  is  introduced  re- 
citing his  fashionable  lays  with  a  violet-coloured 
Uena  over  his  shoulders,  and  we  gather  from  Ju- 
venal" that  it  was  an  ordinary  article  of  dress 
among  the  poorer  classes." 

6.  Nonius  defines  it  to  be  "vatimentum  militare 
auod  rupra  onmia  vestimenia  tumitur,"  but  quotes  no 
authority  except  Virgil.,  JSn.,  iv.,  268. 

•LAGO'PUS  (Xayun-OTf ),  a  species  of  Bird,  which 
Uesner  takes  to  be  the  White  Partridge  of  Savoy. 
"The  ancients  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have 
'leen  acquainted  with  the  Tetrao  Ltgopiu,  L.,  or 
Ptarmigan,  as  it  is  confined  to  the  Alpine  regions 
•f  the  North.  Perhaps,  as  Dr.  Trail  suggested  to 
me,  the  name  was  applied  to  various  sorts  of  Grouse, 
which  all  have  hairy  feet."" 

*II.  A  idant,  which  Adams  suggests  may  have 
been  the  Xayuirvpoc  of  Hippocrates.  The  same 
authority  follows  Valerius  Cordus  and  Fuchsius  in 
raferring  it  to  the  TrifoUun  ancnte,  or  Field-clo- 
ver." 

•LAGCPYRUS  (Xayimvpot),  probably  Field-clo- 
ver. Dierbach,  however,  holds  the  Xayompof  to 
l>e  the  Lagurus  ovalut. 

♦LAGOS  (Xoycif),  the  Hare,  or  Lepaa  timidiu,  L. 

♦AAraS  eAAATTlOS  (Xoywf  0(Mimoc),  a  fish 
of  the  Molluscous  order,  the  Apfysia  depUans.  Dr. 
Fleming  says  of  it,  "  The  Aplyna  has  been  known 
in  the  records  of  superstition  under  the  name  of  the 
Seahorse,  &c."  The  superstitions  here  referred 
to  are  those  described  by  Pliny,  as  Adams  thinks. 
The  seahorse  is  represented  by  Nicander  as  an  ac- 
rid poison,  and  by  Dioscorides  as  a  depilatory. 
These  properties,  as  Adams  remarks,  are  certainly 
not  imagmary.  The  Aplyaia  is  described  by  nat- 
uralists as  having  the  head  supported  by  a  neck 
inore  or  less  long ;  two  superior  tentacula,  excava- 
ted Uke  the  ears  of  a  quadruped,  with  two  flattened 
ones  on  the  edge  of  the  lower  lip ;  the  eyes  are  be- 
neath the  former;  the  gills  are  on  the  back,  and 
ennsist  of  highly  complicated  lamellse,  attached  to 
•  broad  membranous  pedicle,  and  covered  by  a  small 
monibraoons  mantle,  in  the  thickness  of  which  is  a 
list  and  horny  shell,  &c." 


I.  (Tmo,  Da  Ling.  Ltt.,  v.,  133,  Mdllm.)— 9.  (Festtu,  •.  t. 
Loa.— Snr.  lul  Virg.,  Xn.,  \i.,  36!!.)— 3.  (Schol.  ad  Jar.,  iii., 
KD—I.  (Min.,  xir.,  138.)— 5.  (Mart.,  viii.,  S9.)— «.  (Jot.,  iii., 
HS.)— 7.  (Plat.,  Nam.,  7.)— fl.  (Serr.  ad  Virg.,  Ma.,  ir.,  26S.— 
Cia,  Brat.,  57.)— 9.  (i.,  SS.)— 10.  (».,  ISO  ;  vii.,  73.)— 11.  (Bec- 
lur,  Gallas,ii.,  p.  09.)— 13.  (Adami,  Append.,  ■.  T.)— 13.  (Dioa- 
eot.,  IT.,  17.— Adaiaa,  Appanil.,  a.  T.)— 14.  (Dioacor.,  M.  M.,  ii. 
oAliaa,  N  A.,  U., «.— rUn.,  H.  N.,  ix.,«.— Adanj,  Append., 


*II.  A  fish  of  a  very  diflTerent  kind  from  the  pr« 
ceding.  Schneider  supposes  it  some  species  of  th< 
Diadon  or  Telraodon} 

•LAM'IA  (Xo/ii'a),  a  speciei  of  Fish,  called  in 
English  the  White  Shark,  in  French  Requin,  and 
answering  to  the  Squalm  Carcharias,  L.,  or  Carchor' 
rias  vulgarii,  Cuvier.  It  is  the  same  with  the  kwm 
■Mmttuk  of  i£lian,  and  the  Kopxapoc  kvuv  of  Ly- 
cophron.* 

LAMPADEPHORIA  iAofivai^i^opia),  toreh-bear- 
ing  (as  Herodotus  calls  it),  or  Tixt/twaSriSpoiua,  torek- 
race  (as  some  lexicographers),  also  XofmadoSxot 
iydv,  and  often  simply  jia/trri^,  was  a  game  com- 
mon, no  doubt,  throughout  Greece ;  for  though  all 
we  know  concerning  it  belongs  to  .\thens,  yet  we 
hear  of  it  at  Corinth,  Pergamus,  and  Zerinthus ;' 
and  a  coin  In  Mionnet,  with  a  Xoftirac  on  it,  which 
is  copied  below,  bears  the  legend  'k/ujunoXtTuv. 

At  Athens  we  know  of  five  celebrations  of  this 
game:  one  to  Prometheus  at  the  Prometheia;*  a 
second  to  Athena  at  the  Panathensea'  (probably  the 

S eater  Panathensea) ;  a  third  to  Hephaistos  at  the 
epfaaisteia*  (the  ceremony  at  the  .^paturia  was 
different) ;  a  fourth  to  Pan ;'  a  fifth  to  the  Thracian 
Artemis  or  Bendis.*  The  three  former  are  of  un- 
known antiquity ;  the  fourth  was  introduced  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  last  in  the  time 
of  Socrates. 

The  race  was  usually  run  on  foot,  horses  being 
first  used  in  the  time  of  Socrates  ;*  sometimes,  also, 
at  night."  The  preparation  for  it  was  a  principal 
branch  of  the  yvpvaatapxia,  so  much  so,  indeed,  in 
later  times,  that  XaitKoSapxia  seems  to  have  been 
pretty  much  equivalent  to  the  yvfivaaiapxla.^^  TTie 
gymnasiarch  had  to  provide  the  Xa/ivai:,  which  wae 
a  candlestick  with  a  kind  of  shield  set  at  the  bottom 
of  the  socket,  so  as  to  shelter  the  flame  of  the  can- 
dle, as  is  seen  in  the  following  woodcut,  taken 
from  a  coin  in  Mionnet."  He 
had  also  to  provide  for  the 
training  of  the  runners,  which 
was  of  no  slight  consequence, 
for  the  race  was  evidently  a 
severe  one,"  with  other  ex- 
penses, which,  on  the  whole, 
were  very  heavy,  so  that  Is«e- 
us**  classes  this  office  with  the 
Xoptiyia  and  rpttipapxia,  and  reckons  that  it  had  co^* 
him  12  minie.  The  discharge  of  this  office  was 
called  yv/ivaatapxeiv  ^/t/tirddt,^*  or  tv  raff  Wajusuai 
yvpvaatapxetoBat."  The  victorious  gymnasiarch 
presented  his  Xa/urdc  as  a  vot'7e  offering  (ovofli/- 
pa"). 

As  to  the  manner  of  the  TutprraSri^opla,  there  are 
some  things  difficult  to  understand.  The  case 
stands  thus.  We  have  two  accounts,  which  seem 
contradictory.  First,  it  is  represented  as  a  course, 
in  which  a  Xo^iru;  was  carried  from  one  point  to 
another  by  a  chain  of  runners,  each  of  whom  form- 
ed a  successive  link.  The  first,  alter  running  a 
certain  distance,  handed  it  to  the  second,  the  sec- 
ond in  like  manner  to  the  third,  and  so  on,  till  it 
reached  the  point  proposed.  Hence  the  game  is 
used  by  Herodotus"  as  a  comparison  whereby  to  il- 
lustrate the  Persian  ayyapniov,  by  Plato"  as  a  lively 
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LAMPADEPHORIA. 

jnage  of  successive  generations  of  men,  as  also  in 
tlie  well-knoM'ii  line  of  Lucretius,' 

■■  Et  fuari  eurtaret  vilai  lampada  tradunt."* 
And  it  is  said  that  the  art  consisted  in  the  several 
runners  carrying  the  torch  unextingtiisbed  through 
their  respective  distances,  those  who  let  it  go  out 
losing  all  share  of  honour.  Now,  if  this  were  all, 
such  explanation  might  content  us.  But,  secondly, 
we  are  plainly  told  that  it  was  an  d-yuv ;  the  runners 
ate  said  ufuXXiiaBai ;'  some  are  said  to  have  won 
(yucfv  Xo/in-udt*) ;  the  scholiast  on  Aristoph.,  Ran.,' 
talks  of  roif  vordrovf  rp^ovrof,  which  shows  that 
it  must  have  been  a  race  bietween  a  number  of  per- 
sons; the  scholiast  on  the  same  play*  speaks  of 
d^eJvat  Towf  6po/iiac,  Tolf  rpixovrac,  which  shows 
that  a  number  must  have  started  at  once. 

This  second  account  implies  competilion.  But  in 
a  chain  of  runners,  each  of  whom  handed  the  torch  to 
the  next  man  successively,  where  could  the  competi- 
tion be  1  One  runner  might  be  said  to  lose — he  who 
let  the  torch  go  out ;  but  who  could  be  said  to  utn  ? 

We  offer  the  following  hypothesis  in  answer  to 
this  question.  Suppose  that  there  were  several 
chains  of  runners,  each  of  which  had  to  carry  the 
torch  the  given  distance.  Then  both  conditions 
would  be  fulfilled.  The  torch  would  be  handed 
along  each  chain,  which  would  answer  to  the  first 
condition  of  successive  delivery.  That  cUain  in 
which  it  travelled  most  quickly  and  soonest  reached 
its  destination  would  be  the  wimier,  which  would 
answer  to  the  second  condition,  its  being  a  race 
between  competitors. 

In  confinn»*,ion  of  this  hypothesis,  we  observe  as 
follows :  Th(  .nscription  in  Bockh,  No.  346,  con- 
sists of  the  following  lines : 

?.Cfiiruda  vcut^oaf  ami  ii^6oi(  ripi  ff  uviOiiKa 
EinxlivC  TOff  6»  EvtvxHovc  'A9povcv{. 

This  Eutychides  was  no  doubt  the  gymnasiarch 
jrho  won  with  the  lfri6oi  he  had  trained,  just  as 
Andocides'  talks  of  YaavtviK^Kcvai  Xufiirudi  as  gym- 
nasiarch; so,  too,  Inscr.  No.  260  records  a  like 
victory  of  the  tribe  Cecropis.  Now  we  know  that 
the  gymnasiarchs  were  chosen  one  from  each  tribei 
If,  then,  each  one  furnished  a  chain  of  Xa/inaiji^pat, 
there  would  have  been  ten  (in  later  times  twelve) 
chains  of  runners.  Perhaps,  however,  the  gymna- 
siarchs were  not  all  called  on  to  perform  this  ser- 
vice, but  each  once  only  in  the  year,  which  would  al- 
low us  for  each  of  the  three  greater  celebrations  (the 
Prometheia,  Panathenaea,  and  Hephaisteia)  three 
or  four  chains  of  competitors.  It  may  be  here  re- 
marked, that  Inscr.  No.  244  gives  a  list  of  ol  vci- 
t^aavTcs  TTiv  Xofijruda,  the  winners  in  Ihe  torch-race, 
fourteen  in  number.  Who  were  these  1  If  the 
several  links  of  the  winning  chain,  it  is  rather 
against  analogy  that  they  should  be  named.  No 
one  ever  heard  the  names  of  a  chorus :  yet  they 
can  hardly  be  fourteen  winning  gymnasiarchs. 

The  tiiaec  of  running  was,  in  these  great  celebra- 
tions, from  the  altar  of  the  Three  Gods  (Prome- 
theus, Athena,  and  Hephaistos)  in  the  outer  Cera- 
meicus  to  the  Acropolis,  a  distance  of  near  half  a 
mile.*  That  in  honour  of  Bendis  was  run  in  the 
Peiraeus.* 

The  origin  of  these  games  must  be  sought,  we 
think,  in  the  worship  of  the  Titan  Prometheus. 
rhe  action  of  carrying  an  unextinguished  light 
from  the  Cerameicus  to  the  Acropolis  is  a  lively 
symbol  of  the  benefit  conferred  by  the  Titan  upon 
man,  when  he  bore  fire  from  the  habitations  of  the 
gcds  arA  bestowed  it  upon  man. 


LAPATHUM. 

KXttjiat  iKofidToto  irvpof  T^Xietonn  aiyfr 
iv  KoiXti>  vapOj^Kt.* 
But  the  gratitude  to  the  giver  of  fire  soon  pasaed  lo 
the  Olympian  gods  who  presided  over  its  use ;  He- 
phaistos, who  taught  men  to  apply  it  to  the  3ieltiii| 
and  moulding  of  metal,  and  Athena,  who  carried  it 
through  the  whole  circle  of  useful  and  ornamental 
arts.  To  these  three  gods,  then,  were  these  gamei 
at  first  devoted,  as  the  patrons  of  fire.  And  look- 
ing to  the  place  it  was  run  in — the  Cerameicus,  or 
Potters'  quarter — we  are  much  inclined  to  adopt 
Welcker's  suggestion,*  viz.,  that  it  was  the  Ktpa/tttt 
or  potters  who  instituted  the  hmvaii!<popia.  Ath» 
na  (as  we  learn  from  the  Kepa/it()  was  their  patron 
goddess ;  and  who  more  than  they  would  have  rea- 
son to  be  thankful  for  the  giA  and  use  of  fire  ?  Pot- 
tery would  be  one  of  the  first  modes  in  which  it 
would  be  made  serviceable  in  promoting  the  wants 
of  life.  In  later  times  the  same  honour  was  paid 
to  all  gods  who  were  in  any  way  connected  witk 
fire,  as  to  Pan,  to  whom  a  perpetual  fire  was  kept 
up  in  his  grotto  under  the  Acropolis,  and  who  was 
in  this  capacity  called  by  the  Greeks  Phanetes,  by 
the  Romans  Lucidus ;  so  also  to  Artemis,  called  by 
Sophocles  'A/i^'iropof,  and  worshipped  as  the  moon.' 
At  first,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  symbolic 
representation  in  honour  of  the  gods  who  gave  and 
taught  men  the  use  of  material  moulding  Kre  (irav- 
Ttxvov  vip,  itduaxaXoc  rixym,  as  iEschylus  calls  it*), 
though  this  special  signification  was  lost  sight  of  in 
later  times.  Other  writers,  in  their  anxiety  to  get 
a  common  signification  for  all  the  times  and  mode* 
of  the  Xa/iiradrjipopia,  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  all  who  were  honoured  by  it  were  connected 
with  the  heavenly  bodies,  ?ji/twpoi  iuvaariu  (so  Ores- 
zer*  and  Muller*) ;  others,  that  it  always  had  an  in- 
ner signification,  alluding  to  the  inward  fire  by  which 
Prometheus  put  life  into  man  (so  Bronsted').  But 
Mm  legend  of  Prometheus  was  a  later  interpreta> 
tion  of  the  earlier  one,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
Plat.  Protag. ,  p.  821 ,  D. ,  with  Hesiod,  Tkeog.,66\,sq. 

LAMPAS.    (Vii.  LaHPADEPHoaiA.) 

•LAMPS'ANE,  a  plant  mentioned  by  Dioscoridet 
and  Galen,  and  which  most  of  the  commentators 
take  for  the  Sinapi  arvense.  Spreogel,  however, 
joins  Columna  in  preferring  Raphanus  rapkanistrum. 
Adams  will  not  decide  between  the  two.  Both 
plants  get  the  English  name  of  Charlock.* 

LA'NCEA.     (Kii  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

LANI'STA.    (Vid.  Gladiatobes,  p.  476.) 

LANX,  dim.  LANCULA,  a  large  dish,  made  ol 
silver  or  some  other  metal,  and  sometimes  emboss- 
ed, used  at  splendid  entertainments  to  hold  meat 
or  fruit*  {vid.  Ccena,  p.  275),  and  consequently  at 
sacrifices"  and  funeral  banquets."  {Vid.  Fottva, 
page  462.)  The  silver  dishes  used  by  the  Roman* 
at  their  grand  dinners  were  of  vast  size,  so  that  a 
boar,  for  example,  might  be  brought  whole  to  table." 
They  often  weighed  from  100  to  500  pounds." 

The  balance  (Libra  bilanx'*)  was  so  called  he- 
cause  it  had  two  metallic  dishes." 

When  an  officer  entered  a  house  for  the  recov- 
ery of  stolen  goods,  being  nearly  naked,  he  held  a 
dish  before  his  face.  Such  a  search  was  said  to  be 
made  lance  et  licio."    { Vid.  Furtdm,  p.  463.) 

♦LAP'ATHUM  (Auirofiov),  a  kind  of  Sorrel,  Moak't 
Rhubarb,  or  Dock.    The  live  species  described  by 
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LATER. 


Dioscoridee  art  thus  arranged  by  Sprengel,  who  in  | 
this,  as  Adams  remarks,  closely  follows  Bauhin:  | 
1.   The  i^iMnadov  is  the  Rumex  aculus ;  the  2d  I 
epccMiS  is  the  R.  patientia ;  the  3d,  the  R.  scula- 
tus ;  the  4th,  the  R.  acetosa ;  and  the  5th,  the  R.  ' 
kydrolapalhum,  Huds.    The  Dock  is  named  Rumcx 
by  Pliny,  and  Paratella  by  Macer.     The  Lapathum 
of  Celsus,  according  to  Adams,  is  not  well  aefined, 
and  Dr.  Milligan  refers  it,  as  the  same  authority 
remarks,  to  seven  species  of  Rumez,  in  a  very  lan- 
cifUl  and  loose  manner.' 

LAPH'RIA  (Aa^pta),  an  annual  festival,  celebra- 
ted at  Patrte,  in  Achaia,  in  honour  of  Artemis,  sur- 
named  Laphria.  The  peculiar  manner  in  which  it 
was  solemnized  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire is  described  by  Pausanias.*  On  the  approach 
of  the  festival,  the  Patraeans  placed  in  a  circle, 
around  the  altar  of  the  goddess,  large  pieces  of 
green  wood,  each  being  sixteen  yards  in  length ; 
within  the  ajtar  they  placed  dry  wood.  They  then 
tbrmed  an  approach  to  the  altar  in  the  shape  of 
steps,  which  were  slightly  covered  with  earth.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  festival  a  most  magnificent  pro- 
cession went  to  the  Temi^e  of  Artemis,  and  at  the 
end  of  it  there  followed  a  maiden  who  had  to  perform 
the  functions  of  priestess  on  the  occasion,  and  who 
rade  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  stags.  On  the  second 
day  the  goddess  was  honoured  with  ntunerous  sac- 
rifices, offered  by  the  state  as  well  as  by  private  in- 
dividuals. These  sacrifices  consisted  of  eatable 
birds,  boars,  stags,  goats,  sometimes  of  the  cubs  of 
wolves  and  bears,  and  sometimes  of  the  old  animals 
themselves.  All  these  nnimala  were  thrown  upon 
the  altar  alive  at  the  moment  when  the  dry  wood 
was  set  on  fire.  Pausanias  says  that  he  often  saw 
a  bear,  or  some  other  of  the  animals,  when  seized 
by  tiie  flames,  leap  from  the  altar  and  escape  across 
the  barricade  of  green  wood.  Those  persons  who 
kad  thrown  them  upon  the  altar  caught  the  devo- 
ted victims  again,  and  threw  them  back  into  the 
flames.  The  Patrseans  did  not  remember  that  a 
person  had  ever  been  injured  by  any  of  the  anunals 
on  this  occasion. 

LAPIS  SPECULA'RIS.  {Vid  Houss,  Roman, 
p.  521.) 
LA'QUEAR.  (K«i.  Hoo8B,R«ii*N,  p.  630.) 
LAQUEATO'RES.  (Vid.  Gladiators*,  p.  476.) 
LARA'RIUM  was  a  place  in  the  inner  part  of  a 
Roman  bouse,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Lares, 
and  in  which  their  images  were  kept  and  wor- 
shipped. It  seems  to  have  been  customary  for  re- 
ligious Romans  in  the  morning,  immediately  after 
they  rose,  to  perform  their  prayers  in  the  lararium. 
This  custom  is  at  least  said  to  have  been  observed  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,»  who  had  among 
the  statues  of  his  lares  those  of  Christ,  Abraham, 
Orpheus,  and  Alexander  the  Great.  This  emperor 
had  a  second  lararium,  from  which  the  first  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithet  majut,  and  the  images  of 
his  second<or  lesser  lararium  were  representations 
of  great  and  distinguished  men,  among  whom  are 
mentioned  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Achilles.  That  these 
images  were  sometimes  of  gold,  is  stated  by  Sue- 
tonius.'* We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  custom- 
ary to  have  more  than  one  lararium  in  a  house,  or 
irh<rther  the  case  of  Alexander  Severus  is  merely 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  exception. 

LARENTA'LIA,  sometimes  written  LARENTI- 
NA'LIA  and  LAUREiNTA'LIA,  was  a  Roman  fes- 
tival in  honour  of  Acca  Larentia,  the  wife  of  Faus- 
tulus,  and  the  nurse  of  Romulus  and  liemus.  It 
was  celebrated  in  December,  on  the  10th  before  the 
calends  of  January.*    The  sacrifice  in  this  festival 


1.  (DioMor.,  li.,  140.— AdaiM,  Append.,  ».  t.)— S.  (TiiU  18,  * 
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was  performed  in  the  Velabrum  at  (he  place  whict 

led  into  the  Nova  Via,  which  was  outside  of  the  old 
city,  not  far  from  the  Porta  Romanula.  At  this 
place  Acca  was  said  to  have  been  buried.'  This 
festival  appears  not  to  have  been  confined  to  .\cca 
Larentia,  but  to  have  been  sacred  to  all  the  Lares ' 
LARGmO.  (Vid.  Ambitds.) 
LARNAKES.  (Kii  Fdno»,  p.  456.) 
*LARUS  (Xopof),  a  species  of  Bird,  generally  re- 
garded as  the  Gull  or  Scamew,  the  Lunu  eanru,  L 
Some  of  its  characters,  however,  as  given  by  Aris- 
totle, agree  better  with  the  L.  paranticut  or  L. 
marinut.  "The  poet  Lycophron  uses  the  word 
KovriS  for  ^Mpo{  Tzetzes  says  that  he  calls  an  old 
man  by  this  name,  because  in  old  age  the  hair  be- 
comes hoar>  like  the  feathers  of  the  Seamew."* 
'LATAX  (Ura^,  the  Otter.  ( Vid.  Enhydros.) 
LATER,  dim.  LATERCULUS  ()rXiv%,  dim. 
nXtvSit,  ir\iv6iov),  a  Brick.  Besides  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  other  ancient  nations  employed  brick  for 
building  to  a  great  extent,  especially  the  Babyloni- 
ans* and  Egyptians.  In  the  latter  country,  a  paint- 
ing on  the  walls  of  a  tomb  at  Thebes'  exhibits  slaves, 
in  one  part  employed  in  procuring  water,  in  mixing, 
tempering,  and  carrying  the  clay,  or  in  turning  the 
bricks  out  of  the  mould  (vid.  Forma),  and  arran- 
ging them  in  order  on  the  ground  to  be  dried  by  the 
sun,  and  in  another  part  carrying  the  dried  bricks 
by  means  of  the  yoke  (vid.  Asilla)  to  be  used  in 
building.  In  the  annexed  woodcut  we  see  a  man 
with  three  bricks  suspended  from  each  end  of  the 
yoke,  and  beside  him  another  who  leinms  from 
having  deposited  his  load. 


These  figures  are  selected  from  the  above-men- 
tioned painting,  being,  in  fact,  original  portraits  oi 
two  AifvitTioi  ir^MiBo^pot,  girt  with  linen  round 
the  loins  in  exact  accordance  with  the  description 
given  of  them  by  Aristophanes,  who  at  the  same 
time  alludes  to  all  the  operations  in  the  process  ol 
brick-making  (irXivSoiroda*),  which  are  exhibited  in 
the  Theban  painting.' 

The  Romans  distinguished  between  those  bricks 
which  were  merely  dried  by  the  sun  and  air  (latera 
crudi  ;•  ir^v6o{  i>iui'),  and  those  which  were  burned 
in  the  kiln  (cocti  or  coctiUs;  birrcU").  They  prefened 
for  the  purpose  clay  which  was  either  whitish  oi 
decidedly  red.  They  considered  spring  the  best 
time  for  brick-making,  and  kept  the  bricks  two 
years  before  they  were  used.  They  made  them 
principally  of  three  shapes :  the  Lydian,  which  wai- 
a  foot  broad,  H  feet  long ;  the  tetradoron,  which 
was  four  palms  square ;  and  the  penladoron,  which 
was  five  pahns  square.    They  used  them  smaller 
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H.  N.,  xixv.,  48.-Varro,  De  Re  Roat.,  i.,  14.~Col.,De  Re  Roat, 
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bi  prira'^  ibao  u  public  edifices.  Of  this  an  exam- 
ple is  presented  in  the  great  building  at  Treves, 
called  the  palace  of  Constantine,  which  is  built  of 
*'  burned  bricks,  each  of  a  square  form,  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick.'" 
These  bricks,  therefore,  were  the  pentadora  of  Vi- 
truTius  and  Pliny.  At  certain  places  the  bricks 
were  made  so  porous  as  to  float  in  water;  and 
diese  'were  probably  used  in  the  construction  of 
uches,  in  which  their  lightness  would  be  a  great 
advantage.*  It  was  usi^  to  mix  straw  with  the 
day.'  In  building  a  brick  wall,  at  least  crudo  latere, 
t.  e.,  with  unburned  bricks,  the  interstices  were 
filled  with  clay  or  mud  {luto*),  but  the  bricks  were 
also  sometimes  cemented  with  mortar.*  For  an 
account  of  the  mode  of  arranging  the  bricks,  see 
Mdrds.  The  Babylonians  used  asphaltum  as  the 
cement.*  Hiny'  calls  the  brickfield  lateraria,  and 
to  make  bricks  lateres  ducere,  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  niXvdovt  iXKetv  or  Ipvetv* 

The  Greeks  considered  perpendicular  brick  walls 
more  durable  than  stone,  and  introduced  them  in 
their  greatest  public  edifices.  Brick  was  so  com- 
mon at  Rome  as  to  give  occasion  to  the  remark  of 
the  Emperor  .Augustus  in  reference  to  his  improve- 
ments, that,  having  found  it  brick  {laltriliam),  he 
had  left  it  marble.*  The  Babylonian  bricks  are 
commonly  found  inscribed  with  the  characters  call- 
ed from  their  appearance  arrow-headed  or  cunei- 
form. It  is  probable  that  these  inscriptions  record- 
ed the  time  and  place  where  the  bricks  were  made. 
The  same  practice  was  enjoined  by  law  upon  the 
Roman  brickmakcrs.  Each  had  hi*  mark,  such  as 
the  figure  of  a  god,  a  plant,  or  an  animal,  encircled 
by  his  own  name,  oAen  with  the  name  of  the  (dace, 
of  the  consulate,  or  of  the  owner  of  the  kiln  or  the 
brickfield."  It  has  been  observed  by  several  anti- 
quaries, that  these  imprints  upon  briclcs  might  throw 
considerable  light  upon  the  history  and  ancient  ge- 
ography of  the  places  where  they  are  found.  Mr. 
P.  E.  Wiener  has  accordingly  traced  the  22d  legion 
through  a  great  part  of  Germany  by  the  bricks  which 
bear  its  name.'*  In  Britain  many  Roman  briclcs 
have  been  found  in  the  country  of  the  Silures  with 
the  inscription  LEG.  II.  A  VG.  stamped  upon  them." 

The  term  laterculut  was  applied  to  various  pro- 
ductions of  the  shape  of  briclcs,  such  as  pastry  or 
confectionary  ;"  and  for  the  same  reason,  ingots  of 
gold  and  silver  are  called  latere*.'* 

LATERNA  or  LANTERNA  (imwf,»  XuxvoOxoc  i" 
in  later  Greek,  ipav6("),  a  Lantern.  Two  bronze 
lanterns,  constructed  with  nicety  and  skill,  have 
been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii. One  of  them  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut.  Its  form  is  cylindrical.  At  the  bottom 
is  a  circular  plate  of  metal,  resting  on  three  balls. 
Within  is  a  bronze  lamp  attached  to  the  centre  of 
the  base,  and  provided  with  an  extinguisher,  shown 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  lantern.  The  plates  of 
translucent  horn,  forming  the  sides,  probably  had 
no  aperture ;  but  the  hemispherical  cover  may  be 
raised  so  as  to  admit  the  hand  and  to  serve  instead 
•f  a  door,  and  it  is  also  perforated  with  holes  through 
which  the  smoke  might  escape  To  the  two  up- 
right pillars  supporting  the  frame- work,  a  front  view 
of  one  of  which  is  shown  on  the  left  hand  of  the 


lantern,  c  lains  are  attached  for  carryuic  the  ]aBt«ra 
by  means  of  the  handle  at  the  top 
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We  learn  from  Martial's  epigrams'  that  UaddM 
was  used  for  lanterns  as  well  as  horn.  Some  cen- 
turies later  glass  was  also  substituted.'  The  moal 
transparent  horn  lanterns  were  brought  from  Car- 
thage.* When  the  lantern  was  required  for  use,  the 
lamp  was  lighted  and  placed  within  it.*  It  was  car- 
ried by  a  slave,'  who  was  called  the  latemarins.* 
When  a  lantern  was  not  at  hand,  a  basket  (mnpi- 
iun),  as  a  cheaper  and  oommooer  utensil,  was  taken 
to  hold  the  lamp.' 

Lanterns  were  much  empl(7ed  in  military  opera 
tions  ;*  and  not  only  the  common  kind,  bnt  the  dark 
lantern,  which  was  square,  with  a  white  skin  on  Uhi 
side  next  to  the  bearer,  enabling  him  to  see,  stnd 
with  black  skins  on  the  three  other  sides  * 

LATICLA'VII.     {Vid.  CLATog,  p.  264.) 

LATI'N^  FE'RI^.     {Vid.  Fkbim,  p  436.) 

LATI'NITAS,  L.'V'TIUM,  JUS  L.\TII  {rd  n- 
^oviihxn/  Aareiov'*).  All  these  expressions  are  uaei 
to  signify  a  certain  status  intermediate  between  thai 
of  elves  and  peregrini.  The  wo:-d  "  I^atinitas"  ofr. 
cars  in  Cicero."  Before  the  passing  of  the  lex  Jciia 
de  Civitate,  the  above  expressions  denoted  a  certain 
nationality,  and,  as  part  of  it,  a  certain  legal  status 
with  reference  to  Rome ;  but  after  the  passing  of 
that  lex,  these  expressions  denoted  only  a  certain 
status,  and  had  no  reference  to  any  natiunsil  distinc- 
tion. About  the  year  B.C.  89,  a  lex  Piimpeia  gave 
the  jus  Latii  to  all  the  Transpadani,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  privilege  of  obtaining  the  Roman  civitaa 
by  having  filled  a  magistratus  in  their  own  cities. 
To  denote  the  status  of  these  Transpadani,  the  won] 
Ijatinitas  was  used,  which,  since  the  pacing  of  the 
lex  Julia,  had  lost  its  proper  ugnification  ;  and  this 
was  the  origin  of  that  Latinitas  which  thencefoitli 
existed  to  the  time  of  Justinian.  This  new  Latini- 
tas, or  jus  Latii,  was  given  to  whole  towns  and  coun- 
tries ;  as,  for  instance,  by  Vespasian  to  the  whole 
of  Spain,"  and  to  certain  Alpine  tribes  {Latio  i»- 
nati'*).  • 

This  new  Latinitas  was  given  not  only  to  towns 
already  existing,  but  to  towns  which  were  founded 
subsequently  to  the  lex  Pompein,  as  Latins  Colo, 
nie ;  for  instance,  Novum-Ctomum,  which  wm 
founded  B.C.  59  by  CKsar.  Several  Latin  town* 
of  this  class  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  especially  ia 
Spain. 

Though  the  origin  of  this  Latinitas,  which  nakm 
so  prominent  a  figure  in  the  Roman  jurists,  is  ow- 
tain,  it  is  not  certain  wherein  it  differed  from  thai 
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tiatinitiis  whit  h  was  the  characteristic  of  the  Latini 
before  the  passing  of  the  Julia  lex.  It  is,  however, 
dear  that  all  the  old  Latini  had  not  the  same  rights 
with  respect  to  Rome,  and  that  they  could  acquire 
the  ciritas  on  easier  terms  than  those  by  which  the 
oew  Latinitas  was  acquired.'  Accordingly,  the 
rights  or  the  old  Latini  might  be  expressed  by  the 
tetm  majus  Latium,  and  those  of  the  new  Latini  by 
(he  term  minus  Latium,  accoraing  to  Niebuhr's  in- 
genious emendation  of  Gains.*  The  majus  Latium 
might  lie  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Latium 
antiquum  and  vetus  of  Pliny  ;'  for  Pliny,  in  descri- 
bing the  towns  of  Spain,  always  describes  the  prop- 
er colonies  as  consisting  "civium  Romanorum," 
wfiile  he  describes  other  towns  as  consisting  some- 
limes  "  Latinorum"  simply,  and  sometimes  "  Lati- 
norum  veterum,"  or  as  consisting  of  oppidani  "  La- 
lii  veteris,"  from  which  an  opposition  between  La- 
tini veteres  and  Latini  simply  might  be  inferred. 
Bat  a  careful  examination  of  Pliny  rather  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  liatini  veteres  and  Latini  are 
the  same,  and  that  by  these  terms  he  merely  desig- 
nates the  Latini  coloniarii  hereafter  mentioned. 
The  emendation  of  Niebuhr  is  therefore  not  sup- 
ported by  these  passages  of  Pliny,  and  though  in- 
genious, it  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  rejected ;  not  for  the 
reasons  assigned  by  Madvig,  which  Savigny  has  an- 
swered, but  because  it  does  not  appear  to  be  con- 
Bistent  with  the  whole  context  of  Gaius. 

The  new  Latini  had  not  the  connubium,  and  it 
is  a  doubtful  question  whether  the  old  Latini  had  it. 
The  new  Latini  had  the  commercium,  and  herein 
their  condition  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  twelve 
or  eighteen  old  Latin  colonies,  which  were  specially 
frtToured.    {Vid.  Civitas.) 

This  new  Latinitas,  which  was  given  to  the  Trans- 
nadani,  was  that  legal  status  which  the  lex  Junia 
Korbana  gave  to  a  numeroos  class  of  freedmen, 
hence  called  Latini  Junianl.*  The  date  of  this  lex 
<^  not  ascertained. 

The  Latini  coloniarii,  who  are  mentioned  by  Ul- 
pian,*  are  the  inhabitants  of  towns  beyond  Italy,  to 
whom  the  Latinitas  was  given.  These  are  the 
towns  which  Pliny  calls  "oppida  Latinontm  vele- 
rum,"  and  enumerates  with  the  "  oppida  civium  Ro- 
manorum,"' which  were  military  colonies  of  Roman 
citizens.  The  passages  in  which  the  Latini  colo- 
niarii are  mentioned  as  a  class  then  eodsting,  must 
have  been  written  before  Caia^dlla  gave  the  civitas 
to  the  whole  empire. 

These,  the  most  recent  views  of  Savigny  on  this 
difficult  subject,  are  contained  in  the  Zeitschrifl,  vol. 
ix.,  Der  Rom.  Vnlksschluas  der  Tafel  von  Heraclea. 

The  Latini  could  acquire  the  jus  Quiritium,  ac- 
cording to  Ulpian,'  in  the  following  ways  :  By  the 
beneficium  principale,  liberi,  iteratio,  militia,  navis, 
adificium,  pistrinum  ;  and  by  a  senatus  consultum 
it  was  given  to  a  female  "  milgo  qua  sit  ter  enixa." 
These  various  modes  of  acquiring  the  civitas  are 
treated  in  detail  by  Ulpian,  from  which,  as  well  as 
the  connexion  of  this  title  "  De  Latinis"  with  the 
first  title,  which  is  "  De  Libertis,"  it  appears  that 
he  only  treated  of  the  modes  in  which  the  civitas 
might  be  acquired  by  those  Latini  who  were  liberti. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  observations  of 
Gaius*  on  the  same  subject  {Qmbut  modia  Latini  ad 
tmlalem  Romanam  pervtniaTit).  In  speaking  of 
the  mode  of  acquiring  the  civitas  by  means  of  li- 
beri, Gaius  speaks  of  a  Latinus,  that  is,  a  libertus 
IiHtinus,  marrying  a  Roman  citizen,  or  a  Latina  co- 
hmiaria,  or  a  woman  of  his  own  condition,  from  which 
!t  is  clear  that  all  his  remarks  under  this  head  apply 
to  Ubcrti  Latini ;  and  it  also  appears  that  Gaius 


1.  (LiT.,xJi.,lS.)  — ».  (i.,  ««.)  — 3.  (IT.,  «.)— 4.  (Othu,!., 
a.— Id.,  iii.,  M.— Ulp..  Frig.,  tit.  i.>— S.  itng.,  xix.,  t.  4.)— «. 
tiL,  3.)— 7.  iFtag.,  til-  iii.,  ■'  De  LM  -u*.")— 8.  (L,  M.) 


speaks  of  the  Latini  coloniarii  as  a  class  oziating  a 
his  time.  Neither  Ulpian  nor  Gaius  says  anythia| 
on  the  mode  by  which  a  Latinus  coloniarius  might 
obtain  the  civitas  Romana. 

•LATOS  (Aorof),  the  name  of  a  fish  mentiojied 
by  Strabo  and  Atheneeus.  It  would  appear  to  have 
been  some  variety  of  the  Kopaxtvoi,  or  Ujnire. 

LATRU'NCULI  (Treami,  ff/^oi),  Droughts.  Tii« 
invention  of  a  game  resembling  draughts  was  attrib 
uted  by  the  Greeks  to  Palamedes,  wlium  they  hoi 
oured  as  one  of  their  greatest  benefactors.  (Vid 
Abacus,  ^  7.)  The  game  is  certainly  mentioned  bj 
Homer,  who  represents  the  suitors  of  Penelope  ama 
sing  themselves  with  it.'  Others  ascribed  the  in- 
vention to  the  Egyptian  Theuth  ;*  and  the  painting) 
in  Egyptian  tombs,  which  are  of  far  higher  antiquity 
than  any  Grecian  monuments,  not  unfrequently  rep- 
resent persons  employed  in  this  recreation.  The 
painting,  from  which  the  accompanying  woodcut  is 
taken,  is  on  a  papyrus  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
Antiquities  at  Leyden,  and  was  probably  made  about 


1700  years  B.C.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  nia.  ti 
here  represented  playing  alone ;  whereas,  not  oijy 
in  works  of  Egyptian  art,  but  also  on  Greek  painle'd 
vases,  we  commonly  observe  two  persons  playing 
together.  For  this  purpose  there  were  two  sets  of 
men,  one  set  being  black,  the  other  white  or  red 
Being  intended  to  represent  a  miniature  combat  be- 
tween two  armies,  Ihey  were  called  soldiers  (mili- 
te»'),  foes  {hostet),  and  marauders  (lalronea,  dim.  ia- 
trunculi*) ;  also  Calculi,  because  stones  were  often 
employed  for  the  purpose.*  Sometimes  they  were 
made  of  metal  or  ivory,  glass  or  earthenware,  and 
they  were  various  and  often  fanciful  in  their  forms. 
The  object  of  each  player  was  to  get  one  of  his  ad- 
versary's men  between  two  of  his  own,  in  which 
case  he  was  entitled  to  take  the  man  kept  in  check,' 
or,  as  the  phrase  was,  aUiga/us.''  Some  of  the  men 
were  obliged  to  be  moved  in  a  certain  direction  (,or- 
dine),  and  were  therefore  called  ordinarii;  others 
might  be  moved  any  way,  and  were  called  vagi  * 
in  this  respect  the  game  resembled  chess,  which  is 
certainly  a  game  of  great  antiquity. 

Seneca  calls  the  board  on  which  the  Romans 
played  at  draughts,  iaMa  latruncularia.*  The  spa 
ces  into  which  the  board  was  divided  were  called 
oumiriz."  The  abacus,  represented  at  page  10,  m 
crossed  by  five  lines.  As  five  men  were  allowed  on 
each  side,  we  may  suppose  one  player  to  arracge 
his  five  men  on  the  lines  at  the  bottom  ;<  :  i.e  aba-i 
cus,  and  the  other  to  place  his  five  men  on  the  same 
lines  at  the  top,  and  we  shall  have  them  disposed 
according  to  the  accounts  of  ancient  writers,"  who 


1.  (Od.,  i«107.)  — S.  (Plat.,  Phasdr.,  p.  I«,  <».)  — 3.  (OrW, 
Triit.,  ii.,  4T7.)  — 4.  (Ovid,  A.  A.,  ii.,  SUB.—  Id.  ib.,  iii.,  3ST  — 
Mut.,  nr.,  aO.— Sen.,  Epiit.,  107.)  — 3.  (Aul.  Gall,  i!t.,  I.V— 
«.  (Orid,  ILcc  — M«rt.,  xir.,  17.)  — 7.  (Sen. .  Epiit.,  IIS)— & 
(laid.,  Orig.,  xvui.,  67.)— >.  (Epiit.,  I18.)-10  (Mut.,  vii ,  71.) 
—11.  (EtjmoL  Mag.,  a.  t.  Iltctnl  -Pollux,  Onom.,  ix.,  Vt  - 
Eaatatta.  in  Bom.,  L  c.) 
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My  cnai  tn«  middle  line  of  the  five  wan  called 
U^  ypaj^ii.  But  instead  of  five,  the  Greuls  and 
Romans  often  had  twelve  lines  on  the  board,  whence 
the  game  so  played  was  called  duodecim  tcripta.^ 
Indeed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  latninculi 
were  arranged  and  played  in  a  considerable  variety 
of  ways,  as  is  now  the  case  in  Egypt  and  other 
Oriental  countries.* 

Beside)  playing  with  draughtsmen  only,  when 
Us  game  was  altogether  one  of  skill,  the  ancients 
U3d  dice  (vid.  Tessera,  kv6oI)  at  the  same  time, 
•o  a^  to  combine  chance  with  skill,  as  we  do  in 
backgammon.' 

LATUS  CLAVUS.    ( Kti.  Clavos  Latos.) 

LAUDA'TIO  FUNEBIUS.    ( Vid.  Funos,  p.  459.) 

LAURENTA'LIA.    {Vid.  Larintalia.) 

•LAURUS,  the  Bay-tree.    ( Vid.  Daphne.) 

LAUTIA.     ( Vid.  Leoatos,  p.  S75.) 

LAUTU'MIiE,  LAUTO'MIiE,  LATO'MI.*,  or 
LATU'ML£  (XiboTo/iiai  or  htroftiai,  Lat.  Lapieidi- 
iut\  are  literally  places  where  stones  are  cut,  or 
quarries  ;  and  in  this  sense  the  word  Xaro/uai  was 
used  by  the  Sicilian  Greeks.'  In  particular,  how- 
ever, the  name  lautumiae  was  given  to  the  public 
prison  of  Syracuse.  It  lay  in  the  steep  and  almost 
inaccessible  part  of  the  town  which  was  called 
Epipols,  and  had  been  built  by  Dionysias  the  ty- 
rant.* Cicero,  who  had  undoubtedly  seen  it  himself, 
describes  it*  as  an  immense  and  magnificent  work, 
worthy  of  kings  and  tyrants.  It  was  cut  to  an  im- 
mense depth  into  the  solid  rock,  so  that  nothing 
could  be  imagined  to  be  a  safer  or  stronger  prison 
than  this,  though  it  had  no  roof,  and  thus  left  the 
prisoners  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  rain, 
and  the  coldness  of  the  nights.'  The  whole  was  a 
stadium  in  length,  and  two  plethra  in  width.*  It 
was  not  only  used  as  a  prison  for  Syracusan  crimi- 
oals,  but  other  Sicilian  towns  also  had  their  crimi- 
aals  oflen  removed  to  it. 

The  Tullianum  at  Rome  was  also  sometimes 
jailed  lautumiK     (Kiii.  Caecer.) 

*LAVER,  a  plaut  of  the  aquatic  class,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  Water  Parsley,  or  yellow  Water- 
sresses.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Sium.  (Vid. 
81D11.) 

LECTI'CA  (KXivt),  kXivUiov,  or  ijiopetov)  was  a 
kind  of  couch  or  litter,  in  which  persons,  in  a  lying 
position,  were  carried  from  one  place  to  another. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those 
which  were  used  for  carrying  the  dead,  and  those 
which  served  as  conveniences  for  the  living. 

The  former  of  these  two  kinds  of  lecticffi  (also 
called  lectica  funebris,  lecticula,  lectus  funebris, 
feretrum,  or  capulum),  in  which  the  dead  were  car- 
ried to  the  grave,  seems  to  have  been  used  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  very  early  times.  In 
the  beauty  and  costliness  of  their  ornaments  these 
lecticte  varied  according  to  the  rank  and  circum- 
stances of  the  deceased.  [Vid.  Fomn,  p.  469.) 
The  lectica  on  which  the  body  of  Augu&'iuS  was 
tarried  to  the  grave  was  made  of  ivory  and  gold, 
and  was  covered  with  costly  drapery  worked  of  pur- 
ple and  gold.'  During  the  latter  period  of  the  Em- 
pire, public  servants  (leclicarii)  were  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  dead  to  the  grave  with- 
out any  expense  to  the  family  to  whom  the  de- 
ceased belonged."    Representat'.ons  of lectics  fnne- 


1.  (Cio.,  De  Or.,  i.,  SO.— Qaintil.,  xi.,  J.— 0»id,  Art.  Amat., 
U:.,  SA3.) — 3.  (Niebahr,  Reisebeschr.  nach  Arebien,  i.,  p.  172.) 
I  (Tor.,  Adolnh.,  IV.,  vii.,  »1  — I»id.,  Orig.,  iviii.,  W.— Brunck, 
Ao.,  iii.,  60.— Becksr,  Gllliii,  ii.,  p.  SS8,  &c.)— 4.  (Pieudo-Ai- 
eoM.,ad  Ci:.  in  Verr.,  ii.,  1,  p.  101,  ed.  Orelli. — Compare  Diod. 
fie.,  ».,  SJ.— Plant.,  Pan.,  IV.,  ii.,  5.— Id.,  Caj*.,  III.,  v.,  M.— 
FmIub,  a.  T.  Latumic.)  — ^^.  (iEtian,  V.  ]J,,  xii.,  44. — Cic.  in 
Verr.,  T.,  45.) — 8.  (in  V«rr.,  T.,  87.)— 7.  (Compara  Thncjtd.,  tii  , 
87.)— 8.  (.Slian,  1.  c.)— t.  (Dion  Ctm.,  Iri.,  S4.— Compare  Di- 
■>Ta.,  Ant.  Stoin.,  ir.,  p.  970.— Com.  Nepoa,  AU.,  St,  S.— Tacit., 
Hiat.,  iU.,  67.)— 10.  (NotoU.,  43  aa  1  M.) 
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bres  have  been  found  on  several  sepalchial  ii 
raents.  The  following  woodcut  represents  one  ta 
ken  from  the  tombstone  of  M.  Antoniua  Anliut 
Lupus.' 


Lecticae  for  sick  persons  ai.d  invalids  seem  like- 
wise to  have  been  m  use  in  Greece  and  at  Rome 
from  very  early  times,  and  their  construction  prob- 
ably differed  very  little  from  that  of  a  lectica  fune- 
bris.* We  also  frequently  read  that  generals  ia 
their  camps,  when  they  had  received  a  severe 
wound,  or  when  they  were  suffering  from  ill  health, 
made  use  of  a  lectica  to  be  carried  from  one  place 
to  another.* 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  we  do  not  hear 
that  lecticK  were  used  at  Rome  for  any  other  pur- 
poses than  those  mentioned  above.  The  Greeks, 
however,  had  been  long  familiar  with  a  different  kind 
of  lectica  {kMv^  or  ^optiav),  which  was  introduced 
among  them  from  Asia,  and  which  was  more  an 
article  of  luxury  than  anything  to  supply  an  actual 
want.  It  consisted  of  a  bed  or  mattress,  and  a  pil- 
low to  support  the  bead,  placed  upon  a  kind  of  bed- 
stead or  couch.  It  had  a  roof  consisting  of  the 
skin  of  an  ox,  extending  over  the  couch  and  resting 
on  four  posts.  The  sides  of  this  lectica  were  cov- 
ered with  curtains  (aMauu).  It  appears  to  have  t  eea 
chiefly  used  by  women,*  and  by  men  only  when  thej 
were  in  ill  health.*  If  a  man  without  any  physica 
necessity  made  use  of  a  lectica,  he  drew  upon  him- 
self the  censure  of  his  countrymen  as  a  person  of 
effeminate  character.*  But  in  the  time  subsequent 
to  the  Macedonian  conquests  in  Asia,  lectics  were 
not  only  more  generally  used  in  Greece,  but  were 
also  more  magnificently  adorned.'  The  persons  oi 
slaves  who  carried  their  masters  or  mistresses  in  u 
lectica  were  called  i^pea<^poi,'  and  their  number 
was  generally  two  or  four.'  When  this  kind  of  lec- 
tica was  introduced  among  the  Romans,  it  was 
chiefly  used  in  travelling,  and  only  very  seldom  in 
the  city  of  Rome  itself.  The  first  trace  of  such 
a  lectica  is  in  a  fragment  of  a  speech  of  C.  Grac- 
chus, quoted  by  Gellius."  From  this  passage  it 
seems  evident  that  this  article  of  luxury  was  intro- 
duced into  Italy  from  Asia,  and  that  at  the  time 
scarcely  any  other  lectica  than  the  leptica  funebris 
was  known  to  the  country  people  ab6ut  Rome.  It 
also  appears  from  this  passage  that  the  lectica  there 
spoken  of  was  covered,  otherwise  the  countryman 
could  not  have  asked  whether  they  were  carrying  a 
dead  body."  The  resemblance  of  such  a  lectica 
used  by  the  Romans  to  that  which  the  Greeks  had 
received  from  Asia  is  manifest  from  the  woids  of 
Martial  :'*  "  lectica  luta  pelle  veloque."  It  had  a  roof, 
consisting  of  a  large  piece  of  skin  or  leather  ex- 
panded over  it  and  supported  by  four  posts,  and  the 
sides  also  were  covered  with  curtains  {tela,  pUga 
or  plagula").    During  the  time  of  the  Empire,  bow- 

1.  (Compare  Lipaina,  Elect.,  i.,  19.— SehelTer,  Da  He  Tahir 
ulari,  ii.,  S,  p.  89.— Gniter,  Inacr.,  p.  954,  &— BOttigar,  SaUaa 
ii..  p.  300. — Afjafalvm,  Wanderungen  dnrch  PoBapaii.) — S.  (Lit., 
ii.,  S6.— Antel.  Vict.,  Do  Vir.  111.,  c.  54.)- S.  (Liv..  iii»  .  43.— 
Val.  Max.,  ii.,  8,  ».— Id.,  i.,  7.— Soeton.,  OctlT.,  »1.)— 4.  (Said , 

I.  V.  tbopiiov.) — 5.  (Anacr.  ap.  Athen.,  xii.,  p.  53S,  Ac — Plot., 
Penul.,  37.  — Lvaiaa,  De  Vuln.  Pram.,  p.  173.— Andocid.,  Da 
Myit.,  n.  30.- Pint.,  Enmcn.,  14.)— 0.  (Dinarch.,  c.  Demoatb 
p.  30.)  -  •  'Plat.,  Arat..  17.)— 8.  (Diog.  l.aert.,  r.,  4,  t  73.)— » 
(Lncian,  Epiat.  Saturn.,  38.- Id.,  Somn.  ■.  Gall.,  10.— M.,  Cjv 
9. — Ckiinpare  Becker,  Chariklea,  li.,  p.  71,  &c.)— 10.  (x.,  I.)— 

II.  (Compare  Cic,  Philip.,  ii.,  43.— Plot.,  Cic,  48.— Dion Caaa, 
xlrii.,  10.)— 13.  (xi.,  98.)— 13.  (Compare  Senec,  Suae.,  i.,  tf 
Suet.,  Tit.,  10.) 
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sver,  tbo  cuitains  were  not  thought  a  sufficient  p:o- 
leotion  for  a  lectica ;  and,  consequently,  we  find 
that  lectics,  used  by  men  as  well  as  women,  were 
cloaed  on  the  sides  by  windows  made  of  transparent 
•tone  {lapit  iftcularit),  whence  Juvenal'  calls  such 
a  lectica  an  emtrum  eUtutum  latis  tpecularibus.'  We 
sometimes  find  mention  of  a  lectica  aperta,*  but  we 
hare  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  this  case  it  had 
no  roof,  for  the  adjective  aperta  probably  means  no- 
Ibin;  more  than  that  the  curtains  were  removed, 
I.  «.,  either  thrown  aside  or  drawn  up.  The  whole 
lectica  was  of  an  oblong  form,  and  the  person  con- 
Teyed  in  it  lay  on  a  bed  {jmlvinus),  and  the  head 
was  supported  by  a  pillow,  so  that  he  might  read  and 
write  in  it  with  ease.  To  what  extent  the  luxury 
of  having  a  soft  and  pleasant  bed  in  a  lectica  was 
carried,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Cicero,  may  be  seen 
from  one  of  his  orations  against  Verres.*  Feath- 
er-beds seem  to  have  been  very  common.'  The 
framework,  as  well  as  the  other  appurtenances, 
were,  with  wealthy  persons,  probably  of  the  most 
costly  description.  The  lectica,  when  standing, 
rested  on  four  feet,  generally  made  of  wood.  Per- 
sons were  carried  in  a  lectica  by  slaves  {leclicarii) 
by  means  of  poles  (asseres)  attached  to  it,  but  not 
fixed,  80  that  they  might  easily  be  taken  off  when 
necessary.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  asse- 
res  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  the  leclicarii,  and  not 
on  thongs  which  passed  round  the  necks  of  these 
•laves  and  hung  down  from  their  shoulders,  as  some 
modem  writers  have  thought.'  The  act  of  taking 
the  lectica  upon  the  shoulders  was  called  tuccoUare,* 
and  the  persons  who  were  carried  in  this  manner 
were  said  ruccoUari*  From  this  passage  we  also 
]eam  that  the  name  leclicarii  was  sometimes  incor- 
rectly applied  to  those  slaves  who  carried  a  person 
in  a  sella  or  sedan-chair.  The  number  of  leclicarii 
sniplcyed  in  carrying  one  lectica  varied  according  to 
its  si^,  and  the  display  of  wealth  which  a  person 
might  wish  to  make.  The  ordinary  number  was 
probably  two ;"  but  it  varied  from  two  to  eight,  and 
the  lectica  is  called  hexaphoron  or  octupboron,  ac- 
cordingly as  it  was  carried  by  six  or  eight  persons." 
Wealthy  Romans  kept  certain  slaves  solely  as  their 
leclicarii ;'"  and  for  this  purpose  tliey  generally  s 
lected  the  tallest,  strongest,  and  most  handsome 
men,  and  had  them  always  well  dressed.  In  the 
time  of  Martial  it  seems  to  have  been  customary 
for  the  leclicarii  to  wear  beautiful  red  liveries.  The 
lectica  was  generally  preceded  by  a  slave  called  an- 
teambulo,  whose  office  was  to  make  room  for  it." 

Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  these  lecticte 
among  the  Romans,  and  during  the  latter  period  of 
the  Republic,  they  appear  to  have  been  very  com- 
mon, though  they  were  chiefly  used  in  journeys,  and 
in  the  city  of  Rome  itself  only  by  ladies  and  inva- 
lids.'* But  the  love  of  this,  as  well  as  of  other  kihds 
of  luxury,  increased  so  rapidly  ,/lhal  J.  Cssar  thought 
it  necessary  to  restrain  the  use  of  lectics,  and  to 
confine  the  privilege  of  using  them  to  certain  per 
sons  of  a  certain  age,  and  to  certain  days  of  the 
year." 

In  the  reign  of  Claudius  we  find  that  the  privilege 
of  using  a  lectica  in  the  city  was  still  a  great  dis- 
tinction, which  was  only  granted  by  the  emperor  to 
\aa  especial  favourites."  But  what  until  then  had 
ieim  a  privilege,  became  gradually  a  right  assumed 

1.  (iT.,!0.)— 2.  (Compan  Jut.,  iii.,  23t.)— 3.  (Cic,  Phil.,  ii., 
14.)— 4.  (T.,  11.)— 5.  (Jot.,  i.,  I5»,  *c.)— t.  (Sueton.,  C»Ii«., 
H.— Jar.,  rii.,  133.— Id.,  iii.,  34S.— Mattiil,  ix.,  23, 9.)— 7.  (Seo- 
«!.,  Epist.,  80,  1 10.  —  Tertnll.  id  Uxor.,  i.,  4.  —  Clem.  Alex., 

Hiing.,  Hi.,  4 Ju».,  iii.,  840.- Id.,  ix  ,  142.)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 

tix».,  10.— SaeUm.,  Cluud..  10.)— 9.  (Sutton.,  Otlio, «.)— 10.  (Pe- 
tron.,  Sat.j5».— Jav.,  ix.,  I4S.)— II.  (JttT.,  i.,64.— Mart.,ii.,81. 
—Id.,  li.,  ,7.— Cic.  in  VeiT.,  T.,  II.— Id.,«d  Quint.  Fr.,  ii.,  10.) 
— J9.  (Cic.  nd  Fim.,  iT.,l».)— 13.  (Mnrt.,  iii.,  4fi.— Plin.,  Emit., 
.ii.,  U.— Compira  Becker,  Oalltts,  i.,  p.  213,  Ac.) — 14.  (Dion 
4:aa..»ii    17.)-!}.  (Soaton.,  Jal.,43.)— ie.(Snet.,ClMid.,«8.) 


by  all,  and  erery  wealthy  Roman  kept  »ne  <  t  mon 
lectice,  with  the  requisite  number  uf  let.tiearii 
The  Emperor  Domitian,  however,  forbade  pitwti- 
lutes  the  use  of  lectics.'  Enterprising  individ- 
uals gradually  began  to  form  companies  [carpus  lee- 
ticariorum),  and  to  establish  public  lecticffi,  which 
had  their  stands  {caslra  lecticarionim)  in  the  regk 
Transliberina,  and  probably  in  other  parts  alsi^ 
where  any  one  might  take  a  lectica  on  hire.'  Thi 
persons  of  whom  these  companies  consisted  were 
probably  of  the  lower  orders  or  freedmen.' 

The  lecticae  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken 
were  all  portable, «.  e  ,  they  were  constructed  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  asseres  might  easily  be  fastened 
to  them  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  carry  a  per- 
son in  them  from  one  place  to  another.  But  the 
name  lectica,  or,  rather,  the  diminutive  lecticula, 
was  also  sometimes  applied  to  a  kind  of  sofa,  which 
was  not  moved  out  of  the  house.  On  it  the  Ro- 
mans frequently  reclined  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
or  writing,  for  the  ancients,  when  writing,  seldom 
sat  at  a  table  as  we  do,  but  generally  reclined  on  a 
couch;  in  this  posture  they  raised  one  knee,  and 
upon  it  they  placed  the  parchment  or  tablet  on 
which  they  wrote.  From  this  kind  of  occupation 
the  sofa  was  called  lecticula  lucubraloria,*  or,  more 
commonly,  leclulus.' 

LECTICA'RII.    (KiA  Lectica.) 

LECTISTE'RNIUM.  Sacrifices  being  of  the  lu 
lure  of  feasts,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  on  occasion 
of  extraordinary  solemnities,  placed  images  of  the 
gods  reclining  on  couches,  with  tables  and  viands 
before  them,  as  if  they  were  really  partaking  of  the 
things  offered  in  sacrifice.  This  ceremony  wa« 
called  a  lectisternium  Three  specimens  of  th« 
couches  employed  for  the  purpose  are  in  the  Glyp- 
lotek  at  Munich.   The  woodcut  here  introduced  er. 


hibits  one  of  them,  which  is  represented  witn  ■ 
cushion  covered  by  a  cloth  hanging  in  ample  folds 
down  each  side.  This  beautiful  pulvinar*  is  wrought 
altogether  in  white  marble,  and  is  somewhat  more 
than  two  feet  in  height.  At  the  Epulum  Jovit, 
which  was  the  most  noted  lectisternium  at  Home, 
and  which  was  celebrated  in  the  Capitol,  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  was  laid  in  a  reclining  posture  on  a  couch, 
while  those  of  Juno  and  Minerva  were  sealed  on 
chairs  by  his  side ;  and  this  distinction  was  obser- 
ved in  allusion  to  the  ancient  custom,  according  to 
which  only  men  reclined,  and  women  sat  at  table.* 
(Vid.  C(EN.(,  p.  876.)  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable 
that  at  a  later  period  both  gods  and  goddesses  were 
represented  in  the  same  position  :  at  least  four  oi 
them,  viz.,  Jupiter  Serapis  and  Juno  or  Isis,  togeth- 
er with  Apollo  and  Diana,  are  so  exhibited  with  a 
table  before  them,  on  the  handle  of  a  Roman  iamp 
engraved  by  Bartoli.*    Livy'  gives  an  account  o<  a 

I.  (Suet.,  Domit.,  8.)— 2.  (Vict.,  D<  Re(r.  Urb.  Rom.  in  OnT., 
Thesaor.,  iii.,  p.  49.  —  Martial,  iii.,  4«.)  —  3.  (Compare  Omur, 
In»cr.,S99,  11.  — Id.ib.jISOO,  1.)  — 4.  (Snet.,  Octav.,  78.)  —  • 
(Plin.,  Epiat..  t.,  5.— OTid,  Triat.,  i.,  II,  38. — Compare  Alitorpv 
De  Lecticis  Veterum  Diatriba,  Aniat.,  1704.)— t.  (Suat.,  JnL 
76.— Cora.  Nep.,  Timoth.,  *.)— 7.  (Val.  Max.,  ii.,  I,  t  *  ^  * 
(Lac.  Ar-     i.,  I4.)-».  (v.,  13.) 
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TS17  splendid  lectisternium,  which  be  asserts  to 
hkTe  been  the  origin  or  the  practice. 

LECTUS  {^x<Xy  K^vTi,  eimri),  a  Bed.  In  the  he- 
roic ages  of  Greece  beds  were  very  simple;  the 
bedste^s,  however,  are  sometimes  represented  as 
ornamented  (rptiTa  X<;tca*).  The  principal  parts  of 
a  bed  were  the  x^o'vot  and  jiiyea  ;*  the  former  were 
a  kind  of  thick  woollen  cloak,  sometimes  coloured, 
which  was  in  bad  weather  worn  by  men  over  their 
Xiruv,  and  was  sometimes  spread  over  a  chair  to 
render  the  seat  soft.  That  these  x^a<>'<u  served  as 
blankets  for  persons  in  their  sleep,  is  seen  from 
Ody*.,  xiv.,  488,  600,  604,  513,  529 ;  XX ,  4.  The 
inyta,  on  the  other  hand,  were  probably  a  softer 
md  more  costly  kind  of  woollen  cloth,  and  were 
used  chiefly  by  persons  of  high  rank.  They  were, 
like  the  ;)f/Utva4,  sometimes  used  to  cover  the  seat 
of  chairs  when  persons  wanted  to  sit  down.'  To 
render  this  thick  woollen  stufi*  less  disagreeable,  a 
linen  cloth  was  sometimes  spread  over  it.*  It  has 
sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  Iniyea  were  pil- 
lows or  bolsters ;  but  this  opinion  seems  to  be  refu- 
ted by  the  circumstance  that,  in  Odyss.,  vi.,  38,  they 
are  described  as  being  washed,  without  anything 
being  said  as  to  any  operation  which  would  have 
necessarily  preceded  the  washing  had  they  been 
pillows.  Beyond  this  supposition  respecting  the  /J^- 
yea,  we  have  no  traces  of  pillows  or  bolsters  being 
used  in  the  Homeric  age.  The  bedstead  (Ux°f> 
XiKTpov,  Se/tviov)  of  persons  of  high  rank  was  cov- 
ered with  skins  (jcuca),  upon  which  the  />^yea  were 
placed,  and  over  these  linen  sheets  or  carpets  were 
spread ;  the  ;i;Xart'a,  lastly,  served  as  a  cover  or 
blanket  for  the  sleeper.'  Poor  persons  slept  on 
skins  or  beds  of  dry  herbs  spread  on  the  ground.* 
These  simple  beds,  to  which,  shortly  after  the  Ho- 
meric age,  a  pillow  for  the  head  was  added,  contin- 
aed  to  be  used  by  the  poorer  classes  among  the 
Qreeks  at  all  times.  Thus  the  bed  of  the  orator 
Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  one  sheep- 
jkin  [xuAiov)  and  a  pillow.'  But  the  complete  bed 
ltiv^\  of  a  wealthy  Greek  in  later  times  generally 
consisted  of  the  following  parts:  xXivri,  hzirovoi, 
niXefov  or  Kviipaimi,  ■trpooKe(pa.f.eiov,  and  arpu/iara. 

The  kXivv  is,  properly  speaking,  only  the  bedstead, 
anil  iSoems  to  have  consisted  only  of  posts  fitted  into 
one  another,  and  resting  upon  four  feet.  At  the 
head  part  alone  there  was  a  board  {avuK^ivrpcv  or 
inUXivTpov)  to  support  .the  pillow  and  prevent  its 
faUing  out.  Sometimes  the  uvaxXivrpov  is  want- 
ing.* (Compare  the  first  woodcut  in  page  188.) 
Sometimes,  however,  ihe  bottom  part  of  a  bedstead 
was  likewise  protected  by  a  board,  so  that  in  this 
case  a  Greek  bedstead  resembled  a  modem  so-call- 
ed French  bedstead.  The  xXivii  was  generally  made 
of  wood,  which  in  quality  varied  according  to  the 
means  of  the  persons  for  whose  use  it  was  destined ; 
for  in  some  cases  we  find  that  it  was  made  of  solid 
maple  or  boxwood,  or  veneered  with  a  coating  of 
these  more  expensive  woods.  At  a  later  period, 
bedstevls  were  not  only  made  of  solid  ivory  or  ve- 
neered with  tortoise-shell,  but  sometimes  had  silver 
feet.» 

Tlje  bedstead  was  provided  with  girths  {r<5»ot, 
irrinvoi,  xetpia),  on  which  the  bed  or  mattress  (xvi- 
faXov,  rvAeiov,  ncofrof,  or  riXti)  rested ;  instead  of 
these  girths,  poorer  people  used  strings."  The  cov- 
er or  ticking  of  a  mattress  was  made  of  linen  or 
woollen  cloth,  or  of  leather,  and  the  usual  material 


I.  (11.,  iti.,  448.— ComiHL-*  Odna.,  xxiii.,  tlS,  tec.)— 9.  (Odjn., 
ll».,  337.)— 3.  (Odju.,  I.,  358.)  — 4.  (Odni.,  jiii.,  73.)  —  S. 

SOijm.,  IT.,  »«,  (tc— II.,  jxiv.,  643,  &c.— lb.,  ij.,  6«0,  Ac)— 
I.  (Odyn.,  liT.,  519.— lb.,  «.,  139,  &c.— lb.,  li..  188,  *c.— 
Campars  NitZKh,  zur  (Myra.,  vol.  i.,  n.  SIO.)— 7.  (Plut.,  Vit. 
Dec.  Or»t.  Lycurg .,  p.  842,  C.)— 8.  (Pollux,  Ouom.,  x.,  34.— Id. 
ib.,  Ti.,  9.)— 9.  (Pollui,  1.  c— .Slitn,  V.  H.,  lii.,  29.- Athen., 
.  SU.)— 10.  (Arirtoph.,  At.,  814,  with  the  Schol.) 


with  which  it  was  filled  (to  iiiBaiU/itvw  r^t^pi^w 
or  yvaifaXov)  was  either  wool  or  dried  weeds.  Al 
the  head  part  of  the  bed,  and  supported  by  the  hrif 
KXivTpov,  lay  a  round  pillow  (irpocKtfiixiov)  to  sap 
port  the  head ;  and  in  some  ancient  pictures  to* 
other  square  pillows  are  seen,  which  were  intended 
to  support  the  back.  The  covers  of  such  pillowt 
are  striped  in  several  pictures  on  ancient  vases  (see 
the  woodcut  in  page  326),  and  were  therefore  prob- 
ably of  various  colours.  They  were  undoubtedly 
filled  with  the  same  materials  as  the  beds  and  mat- 
tresses. 

The  bed- covers,  which  may  be  termed  blanket* 
or  counterpanes,  were  called  by  a  variety  of  names, 
such  as  jrepiaTpu/taTO,  vmaTpufum,  hrtSXi/iara, 
ipearpiicc,  x^^vai,  iii^earpidit,  hntoXata,  idtrtiti, 
^iXoduirtdcf ,  fwrn'def,  xfif^ovoofo^t  ToiD/Ttf,  or  d/t- 
^tTanriTe^.  The  common  name,  however,  was  arpu- 
lurra.  They  were  generally  made  of  cloth,  which 
was  very  thick  and  woolly  either  on  one  or  on  both 
sides.'  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  wheth- 
er the  ancients,  when  speaking  of  kXCvoi,  mean  beds 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  or  the  couches  on  which 
they  lay  at  meal-times.  We  consequently  do  not 
know  whether  the  descriptive  epithets  of  Ktivai, 
enumerated  by  Pollux,  belong  to  beds  or  to  couch- 
es. But  this  matters  little,  as  there  was  scarcely 
any  difference  between  the  beds  of  the  ancient* 
and  their  couches,  with  this  exception,  that  the  lat- 
ter, being  made  for  appearance  as  well  as  for  com- 
fort, were,  on  the  whole,  undoubtedly  more  splen- 
did and  costly  than  the  former.  Considering,  how- 
ever, that  bedsteads  were  often  made  of  the  most 
costly  materials,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the 
coverings  and  other  ornaments  of  beds  were  little 
inferior  to  those  of  couches.  Notwithstanding  the 
splendour  and  comfort  of  many  Greek  beds,  the 
Asiatics,  who  have  at  all  times  excelled  the  Euro 
peans  in  these  kinds  of  luxuries,  said  that  the  Greeks 
did  not  understand  how  to  make  a  comfortable  bed.* 
The  places  most  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  ol 
splendid  bed-covers  were  Miletus,  Corinth,  and 
Carthage.*  It  appears  that  the  Greeks,  though 
they  wore  nightgowns,  did  not  simply  cover  them- 
selves with  the  oTpa/iara,  but  wrapped  themselves 
up  in  them.  Less  wealthy  persons  continued,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  custom,  to  use  skins  of  sheep 
and  other  animals,  especially  in  winter,  as  blan- 
kets.* The  bedsteads  of  the  poorer  classes  are  des- 
ignated by  the  names  oKifiTov^,  ioKavrtK,  and  xpdt- 
^ro(,  and  an  exaggerated  description  of  such  a  bed 
is  given  by  Aristophanes.*  The  words  x^f^vvri  and 
XOfievvtov,  which  originally  signified  a  bed  of  straw 
or  dry  herbs  made  on  the  ground,*  were  afterwr-d 
applied  to  a  bed  which  was  only  near  the  groumf, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  KXivti,  which  was  gener 
ally.a  high  bedstead.  Xa/uvvui  were  the  usu^  beds 
for  slaves,  soldiers  m  the  field,  and  poor  citizens, 
and  the  mattresses  used  in  them  were  mere  mats 
made  of  rushes  or  bast.' 

The  beds  of  the  Romans  (leeti  mbieuUurtt)  in  thv 
earlier  periods  of  the  Republic  were  probably  of  the 
same  description  as  those  used  in  Greece ;  but  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  Republic  and  during  the  Ea< 
pire,  when  Asiatic  luxuries  were  imported  into  Italy, 
the  richness  and  magnificence  of  the  beds  of  Ihii 
wealthy  Romans  far  surpassed  everything  we  find  ' 
described  in  Greece.  The  bedstead  was  genei  ally 
rather  high,  so  that  persons  entered  the  bed  (ica»- 
dere,  tueendere)  by  means  of  steps  placed  beside  il 


I.  (PoUux,  Onom.,  tK,  9.)— S.  (Athen.,  ii.,p.  48.— Pint.,  IV 
lop.,  30.)— 3.  (Ariit<n>h.,  Ran.,  410,  543,  with  the  Schol.- Id., 
Ly«i«r.,  732.- Cic.  m  Vorr.,  i.,  94.- Athen.,  i.,j).  *7  and  28.J 
-4.  (Pollnx,  Onom.,  i.,  123.— Arittoph.,  Nub.,  \0.) — S.  (Pluu 
540,  Ac- (3onipate  LTOrtr.,  916.)— 6.  (Theocrit.,  iii.,  SS.— Plot, 
I.Tcurg.,  16.)— 7.  (Pollux,  1.  c,  and  Ti.,  II.— Compan  Bacbf 
ChariVlea,  ii.,  p.  H4-122.— Pollux,  x..  7.  8 ;  ti..  I.) 
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(tcamnum').  It  was  sometimes  made  of  metal,  and 
•ometimes  A  costly  kinds  of  wood,  or  veneered 
with  tortoise-shell  or  ivory ;  its  feet  (fulercL^  were 
frequently  of  silver  or  gold.*  The  bed  or  mattress 
(«u/ct<a  and  toTwi)  rested  upon  girths  or  strings  (rtt- 
ttt,  fatcia,  itutilce,  or  funes)  which  connected  the 
two  horizontal  side-posts  of  the  bed.'  In  beds  des- 
tiiied  for  two  persons,  the  two  sides  are  distinguish- 
ed by  different  names ;  the  side  at  which  persons 
entered  was  open,  and  bore  the  name  sponda ;  the 
ether  side,  which  was  protected  by  a  board,  was 
called  pluteue.*  The  two  sides  of  such  a  bed  are 
also  distinguished  by  the  names  torus  exterior  and 
torus  interior,  or  sponda  exterior  and  sponda  interi- 
or ;'  and  from  these  expressions  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  sucli  lecti  had  two  beds  or  mattresses,  one 
for  each  person.  Mattresses  were  in  the  earlier 
times  filled  with  dry  herbs*  or  straw,*  and  such 
beds  continued  to  be  used  by  the  poor.  But  in  sub- 
sequent times,  wool,  and,  at  a  still  later  period, 
feathers,  were  used  by  the  wealthy  for  the  beds  as 
well  as  the  pillows.*  The  cloth  or  ticking  {operi- 
mentum  or  involucrum)  with  which  the  beds  or  mat- 
tresses were  covered  was  called  toral,  torale,  lin- 
teum,  or  segestre  *  The  blankets  or  counterpanes 
[tettes  ttragula,  ttraguta,  perittromata,  peripetatma- 
(•)  were  in  the  bouses  of  wealthy  Romans  of  the 
most  costly  description,  and  generally  of  a  purple 
colour  (straguta  conchylio  tincta,  perhtromata  conehyl- 
iala,  coceina  ilragtila),  and  embroidered  with  beau- 
tiful figures  in  gold.  Covers  of  this  sort  were  call- 
ed peripetasmata  Attalica,  because  they  were  said 
to  have  been  first  used  at  the  court  of  Attains.'* 
The  pillows  were  likewise  covered  with  magnifi- 
cent casings.  Whether  the  ancients  had  curtains 
to  their  beds  is  not  mentioned  anywhere ;  but  as 
oartains,  or,  rather,  a  kind  of  canopy  (aulaa),  were 
need  in  the  lectus  tricliniaris"  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  dust  falling  upon  the  persons  lying 
on  it,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  same  or  a  simi- 
lar contrivance  was  used  in  the  lectus  cubicularis 

The  Uctiu  genialis  or  adversut  was  the  bridal  bed, 
which  stood  in  the  atrium,  opposite  the  janua, 
whence  it  derived  the  epithet  adversus."  (Com- 
pare House,  p.  5)7.)  It  was  generally  high,  with 
steps  by  its  side,  and  in  later  times  beautifully 
adorned." 

Respecting  the  lectus  funebris,  see  the  articles 
Funds  and  Lbctica.  An  account  of  the  disposition 
of  the  couches  used  at  entertainments,  and  of  the 
place  which  each  guest  occupied,  is  given  under 
Tkiclinidm.'* 
LE'CUTHI  (XiJKveoi).  (Vid.  Funds,  p.  466.) 
LEGATIO  LI'BERA.  (Vid.  Lkoatds.  p.  676.) 
LEGA'TUM,  a  Legacy,  is  variously  defined  by 
the  Roman  jurists,  but  there  can  be  no  exact  defi- 
nition except  refefence  be  made  to  a  heres.  Un- 
less there  is  a  heres  duly  instituted,  no  legacy  can 
be  given.  A  legatum,  then,  is  a  part  of  the  heredi- 
tas  which  a  testator  gives  out  of  it,  from  the  heres 
(ci  herede) ;  that  is,  it  is  a  gift  to  a  person  out  of 
that  whole  {unitertum)  which  is  diminished  to  the 
heres  by  such  gift.    Accordingly,  the  phrase  "  ab 


\  (TuTo,  De  LinjT.  LM..  t.,  108.— MUler.— Orid,  Put.,  ii., 
Ml  Aa)— S.  (Plin.,  in.,  43.— Mart.,  xii.,  07.- Jut.,  xi.,  94.)— 
t. :  So^  De  DiT.,  ii.,  6S.— Mart.,  t.,  9S.— Petron.,  B7.— Conunra 
2a  U.,  Epod.,  xii.,  13.— Cato,  De  Re  Riut.,  c.  10.)— 4.  (Iiidar., 
tz..  II,  p.  029,  cd.  Lindemann.)— 3.  (Orid,  Am.,  ui.,  14,  3S.— 
tueU,  Jol.,  48.)— S.  (Vmto,  1.  c— Orid,  Fa«t.,  i.,  400  and  SOS.) 
—7.  (Hont.,  Sat.,  II.,  iii.,  117.— Mart.,  lir.,  100.— Senec,  De 
Vit.  Beat.,  c.  2S.)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  Tiii.,  48.— Id.  ib.,  i.,  »a.— 
PIsat.,  Mil.  Glor.,  FV.,  iv.,  48.- Cic,  Tiuc.,  iii.,  19.— Mart.,  xrr.. 
Ml  and  1S9.)— 9.  (Hont.,  Sat.,  II.,  ir.,  84.— Id.,  Epist.,  I.,  ».. 
«.— Vafro,  1.  c.)— 10.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  1.  c— Cic.  in  Verr.,  ir.,  IS 
wd  M.— Philip.,  ii.,  S7.— Mart.,  li.,  10.)- 11.  (Hont.,  Carm., 
Bl.,  »,  )5.-Id.,  Sat.,  ii.,  8,  44.)— 1».  (Herat.,  Epiit.,  I.,  i.,  87. 
-PMna,  •.  T )— IJ.  (GeUiaa,  x.i.,  V.-Loou.  li.,  IM.— Cic, 
rio  CliWDt.,  c  f  )— 14.  (Backer.  Galliu,  i.,  p.  41,  Ac.) 


kerede  legurt  thus  becomes  intelligible'  ("  ei  tetf- 
mtnlo  legal  g-andevt  peeuniam  a,  JUio'^*).  A  legatee 
could  not  be  charged  with  the  payment  of  a  legacy 
out  of  what  was  given  to  him,  a  rule  of  law  which 
was  thus  expressed :  "  A  Ugalario  legari  non  p». 
lest."  A  legacy  could  only  be  given  in  the  I>atin 
language. 

The  word  "legatum,"  from  the  verb  Ugo,  con- 
tains the  same  element  as  lex.  I.ego  has  tbo  sense 
of  appointing  or  disposing  of  a  matter,  as  in  the 
phrase  "legatum  negotium  j"*  and  it  is  used  in  the 
Twelve  Tables  to  express  generally  a  testator's  dis- 
position of  his  property  (uli  Ugatiit,  &c.).  Ulpian 
accordingly  explains  the  word  legatum  by  referrinf 
to  its  etymology,  and  likening  a  legatum  to  a  lex, 
properly  so  called.  "  A  legatum,"  he  says, "  is  that 
which  is  left  by  a  testament,  legit  modo,  that  is,  t'm- 
peralive;  for  those  things  which  are  left  preeativo 
modo  are  called  fideicomraissa."*  A  legatee  waa 
named  Ugatarius ;  those  to  whom  a  thing  was  given 
jointly  (eoHJtmeiim)  were  collegatarii.  A  legacy 
which  was  legally  valid  or  good  was  legatum  utile; 
a  void  legacy  was  inutile.  A  legacy  which  was 
given  absolutely  or  unconditionally  was  said  to  be 
given  pure ;  one  which  was  given  conditionally  waa 
said  to  be  given  tub  eondieione.  The  expression 
purum  legatum,  an  unconditional  legacy,  also  oc- 
curs.' 

Gains  apologizes  for  treating  of  legata  in  thai' 
part  of  his  institutional  work  in  which  he  has  placed 
it.  In  the  first  ninety-six  chapters  of  his  second 
book  he  treats  of  the  acquisition  of  property  in  res 
singulte,  to  which  class  lej^ciea  belong.  But  as 
the  matter  of  legacies  is  not  intelligible  without  ref- 
erence to  the  matter  of  hereditas  or  universal  acqui- 
sition, he  places  the  law  of  legacies  (hoc  jurit  ««- 
tcria)  immediately  after  that  of  hereditas. 

There  were  four  forms  in  tvhich  a  legacy  could 
be  left :  per  vindicationem,  pe:  damnationem,  sineit- 
di  modo,  per  prseceptionem. 

A  legatum  per  vindicationem  was  given  in  these 
words :  "  Hominem  tliehum  do,  lego,"  or  the  words 
might  ha  with  reference  to  the  legatee,  "  Capita, 
tumito,  tin  kaieto."  A  legatum  per  vindicationem 
was  so  called  with  reference  to  the  legal  means  by 
which  the  legatee  asserted  his  right  to  the  legacy 
a^inst  the  heres  or  any  possessor,  which  was  by  a 
vmdicatio  or  an  actio  in  rem  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  he- 
reditatis  aditio  had  taken  place,  the  legatee  had  the 
quiritarian  {ex  jure  quiritium)  ownership  of  the  leg- 
acy. The  two  schools  raised  a  question  as  to  this. 
Whether,  under  such  circumstances,  the  legatee  ob 
tained  the  quiritarian  ownership  of  the  thing  befor* 
he  had  consented  to  take  it.  The  opinion  of  the 
Proculiani,  who  contended  for  such  consent,  was 
confirmed  by  a  constitution  of  Antoninus  Pius.  It 
was  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  per  vindica- 
tionem, that  those  things  only  could  be  so  given  in 
which  the  testator  had  quiritarian  ownership :  and 
it  was  also  necessary  that  he  should  have  suoh 
ownership  both  at  the  time  of  making  his  will  aii4 
at  the  time  of  his  death ;  otherwise  the  legacy  wra 
void  {inutile).  But  there  was  an  exception  in  re- 
spect of  things  "  ^tue  pondere,  numero,  mentura  eon- 
ttant,"  as  wine,  oil,  com,  and  the  precious  metals  bi 
the  form  of  coin  {pecunia  numerata),  in  regard  to 
which  it  was  sufficient  if  the  testator  had  the  fjLil 
tarian  ownership  at  the  time  of  his  rjii*;i.  'Inia 
was  the  civil  law  {jut  cioile),  but  it  vu.  alteied  by 
a  senatus  consnltum  of  the  time  oi  Vero,  whusb 
enacted  that  if  a  testator  left  a  thii^  'x  a  legacy 
which  had  never  been  his,  the  legat.;-  Iiould  be 
equally  good  as  if  it  had  been  left  in  the    irm  most 
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•dvantagcous  to  the  legatee  {opiimo  jure),  which 
form  was  the  legitum  per  damnationem.  But  if  a 
testator  gave  a  thing  of  his  own  by  his  testament 
which  be  afterward  alienated,  it  was  the  best  opinioa 
that  the  legacy  was  inutile  by  the  jus  civile,  and  that 
the  senatus  consultum  did  not  make  it  good.  If  the 
same  thing  was  given  to  more  than  one  person,  either 
jointly  (conjunciim),  so  as  to  make  them  coUegatarii, 
or  severally  (di»)unclim),  each  took  an  equal  share. 
Aliig^^im  was  given  conjututimtiixis:  •'  Titio  el  Seio 
kaminem  slichum  do,  lego ;"  diejunctini,  thus :  "  Titio 
kpminem  tiichum  do,  lego ;  Seio  eundem  kominem  do, 
lego."  If  one  coUegatarius  failed  to  take,  his  por- 
tion went  to  the  others.  In  the  case  of  a  conditional 
legacy  left  per  vindicationem,  the  schools  were  di- 
vided in  opinion :  the  Sabiniani  said  that  it  was  the 
property  of  the  heres  during  the  pendency  of  the 
condition ;  the  Proculiani  said  that  it  was  "  res  nul- 
lius." 

The  form  of  the  per  damnationem  was  this :  "  He- 
ra tneue  ttiehum  tervum  mtum  dare  damnae  etto ;" 
but  the  word  dato  wsis  equally  effective.  A  thing 
which  belonged  to  another  {alima  res)  could  be  thus 
left,  and  the  heres  was  bound  to  pr  )cure  the  thing 
I'ur  the  l^atee,  or  to  pay  him  the  value  of  it.  A 
thing  not  in  existence  at  the  date  ol  the  will  might 
)i:  left  by  this  form,  as  the  future  p  oduce  of  a  fe- 
male slave  (ancUla).  The  legatee  did  not  acquire 
the  quiritarian  ownership  of  the  legacy  by  virtue  of 
the  hereditatis  adilio :  the  thing  still  remained  the 
property  of  the  heres,  and  the  legatee  could  only 
sue  for  it  by  an  actio  in  personam.  If  it  was  a 
thing  mancipi,  the  legatee  could  only  acquire  the 
quiritarian  ownership  of  it  by  mancipatio  or  in  jure 
cessio  from  the  heres :  if  it  was  merely  delivered, 
the  legatarius  only  acquired  the  complete  ownership 
{plmum  jiu)  by  usucapion.  If  the  same  thing  was 
left  to  two  or  more  conjunctim,  each  had  an  equal 
(hare ;  if  disjunctim,  the  heres  was  bound  to  give 
the  thing  to  one,  and  '^ts  value  to  the  rest.  In  the 
ease  of  a  gift  conjunctim,  the  share  of  the  legatee 
who  failed  to  take  belonged  to  the  hereditas ;  but 
the  I'jx  Papia  made  it  caducum,  and  gave  it  first 
to  a  coUegatarius  who  had  children,  then  to  the 
heredes  who  had  children,  and  then  to  the  other 
legatees  who  bad  children  {legatarii),  a  privilege 
which  Juvenal  alludes  to  (duke  caducurnf). 

The  legatum  sinendi  modo  was  thus  given :  '*  He- 
ret  meut  damnat  eelo  rinere  Lucrum  TUium  hominem 
Mtiehum  tumere  tibigue  habere;"  by  which  form  a 
testator  could  give  either  his  own  property  or  that 
of  his  heres.  As  in  the  case  of  a  legatum  per  dam- 
nationem, the  legatee  prosecuted  his  claim  by  an 
actio  in  personam.  It  was  doubted  whether  the 
heres  was  bound  to  transfer  the  property,  in  the  case 
of  a  res  mancipi,  by  mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio, 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  thing  nee  mancipi,  by  traditio  or 
delivery,  for  the  words  of  the  gift  are  "  permit  him 
to  take."  It  was  also  a  still  more  doubtful  ques- 
tion (in  the  time  of  Gaius),  whether,  if  the  same 
thing  was  given  in  this  way  to  two  severally  {dit- 
junclim),  the  whole  was  due  to  each,  or  if  the  heres 
was  released  from  all  farther  claim  when  either  of 
them  had  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  with  his 
permission. 

The  legatum  per  praeceptionem  was  in  this  manner : 
"  iMcius  Titivs  homirum  elichum  prcecipilo ;"  where 
"  pnecipito"  is  the  same  as  "  preecipuum  sumito,"  or 
"take  first."  Tlie  Sabiniani  were  of  opinion  that  a 
legacy  could  only  thus  be  left  to  one  who  was  also 
BUtde  a  heres ;  but  a  senatus  consultum  Neronia- 
■nm  made  the  legacy  good,  even  if  it  was  thus  left 
lo  an  extraneus,  that  is,  to  another  than  the  heres, 
pxwided  the  legateeCwas  a  person  to  whom  a  lega- 
ey  oould  he  left  in  any  of  the  three  other  modes. 
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For  the  senatus  consultum  m&u#  those  leg,jem 
valid  which  were  not  valid  by  the  jus  civild  on  ac- 
count of  the  words  of  the  gift  {vertonim  titio),  bal 
not  those  legacies  which  were  invalid  on  accwin' 
of  the  incapacity  of  the  legatee  (vitio  penont), 
which  was  the  case  with  a  peregrinus.  The  Sa- 
biniani also  maintained  that  a  man  could  leave  ia 
this  manner  only  what  was  his  own ;  for  the  oat; 
way  in  which  the  legatee  could  enforce  his  rifU 
was  by  a  judicium  familis  erciscunde,  in  which  ju- 
dicium it  was  necessary  that  the  judex  should  ad- 
judicate that  which  was  given  per  preceptionem, 
and  he  could  adjudicate  on  nothing  else  than  the 
res  hereditaria.  But  the  same  senatus  consultum 
made  a  legacy  valid  which  was  given  in  this  form, 
even  if  the  thing  did  not  belong  to  the  testator 
The  Proculiani  contended  that  a  legacy  could  bie 
given  to  an  extraneus  per  preceptionem ;  and,  far- 
ther, that  if  the  thing  was  the  testator's  ex  jure 
quiritium,  it  could  be  sued  for  (viTidicari)  by  the  leg- 
atee, whether  he  was  a  heres  or  not  (extraneut)  :  if 
it  was  the  testator's  in  bonis,  it  was  a  utile  legatum 
10  the  extraneus  by  the  senatus  consultum,  and  the 
heres  could  obtain  it  in  a  judicium  familiie  erciscun- 
ds.  If  it  did  net  belong  to  the  testator  in  either 
way,  still  the  legatum  was  made  utile  both  to  the 
heres  and  the  extraneus  by  the  senatus  consultum. 
If  the  same  thing  was  thus  left  to  more  than  one 
either  ditjunclim  or  conjunctim,  each  bad  only  his 
share. 

By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  man  could 
dispose  of  his  property  as  he  pleased,  and  he  might 
exhaust  {erogare)  the  whole  hereditas  by  legacies 
and  bequests  of  freedom  to  slaves,  so  as  to  leave 
the  heres  nothing.  The  consequence  was,  that  in 
such  cases  the  scripti  heredcs  refused  to  take  the 
hereditas,  and  there  was,  of  course,  an  intestacy. 
The  first  legislative  measure  on  this  subject  wai 
the  lex  Furia,  called  Testamentaria,  which  did  not 
allow  a  testator  to  give  as  a  donatio  mortis  causa  oi 
as  a  legacy  more  than  a  thousand  asses  to  one  per 
son,  certain  relatives  excepted.'  But  this  measure 
was  a  failure,  for  it  did  not  prevent  a  man  from 
giving  as  many  several  thousands  to  as  many  per- 
sons as  he  pleased,  and  so  exhausting  his  estate. 
The  lex  Voconia  (B.C.  169)  afterward  enacted  thai 
no  person  should  take  by  way  of  legacy  or  donatio 
mortis  causa  more  than  the  heredes  (severally,  as  it 
seems) ;  but  this  lex  was  ineffectual ;  for,  by  dis- 
tributing the  hereditas  among  numerous  legatees, 
the  heres  might  have  so  small  a  portion  as  not  to 
make  it  worth  his  while  to  assume  the  burdens  at- 
tached to  the  hereditas.*  The  lex  Falcidia  (B.C. 
40)  at  last  took  away  all  means  of^  eva»<on  by  de- 
claring that  a  testator  should  not  give  more  than 
three  fourths  in  legacies,  and  thus  a  fon.rtb  was  se- 
cured to  the  heres ;  and  "  this  law,"  says  Gaius, 
"  is  now  in  force."  The  senatus  con&.^^um  Pegasi- 
anum  extended  the  same  rule  of  law  to  Gdeicom- 
missa  {vid.  Fideicommissa)  ;  and  the  Emperor  An- 
toninus Pius  applied  it  to  the  case  of  fideicommissa 
when  there  was  an  intestacy.*  The  lex  Falcidia 
applied  to  the  wills  of  persons  who  died  in  captivity 
(apud  hottes),  for  a  previous  lex  Cornelia  had  gives 
10  the  wills  of  such  persons  the  same  force  as  if 
they  had  died  civet  (in  civitate*). 

Legata  were  inutilia  or  void  if  they  were  girei 
before  a  heres  was  instituted  by  the  will,  for  the 
will  derived  all  its  legal  efficacy  fi'om  such  institn 
tion ;  there  was  the  same  rule  as  to  a  gift  of  free- 
dom. It  was  an  inutile  legatum,  if  in  form  the 
gift  was  given  after  the  death  of  the  heres,  bnt  h 
might  be  given  on  the  event  of  hi»  -ieath ;  it  was 
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alto  iritile  if  given  in  fonn  on  tlie  day  l>erore  tlie 
death  of  tlie  testator,  for  wliich  rule  of  law,  says 
Gaius,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  {pretiota 
•alio).  A  l^atum  could  not  be  left  in  the  way  of 
d  penalty  (potna  nomine),  that  is,  for  the  purpose 
of  compelling  the  heres  to  do,  or  restraining  him 
fiom  doing,  any  particular  act.  A  legacy  could  not 
be  left  to  an  uncertain  person  {incerla  persona). 
The  notion  of  an  uncertain  person  was  not  of  a 
(lenon  who  could  never  be  ascertained ;  for  in  sev- 
eral of  the  instances  mentioned  by  Gaius,  the  person 
or  persons  would  be  easily  ascertained  (for  instance, 
"fvt  post  tcstamenium  contules  designati  erunt"); 
but  the  Kotion  of  the  uncertainty  was  referred  to 
the  mind  of  the  testator  at  the  time  of  making  his 
testament.  Accordingly,  the  persona  was  not  con- 
sidered incerta  where  he  was  one  of  a  certain  class, 
such  as  oognati,  though  the  individual  of  the  class 
might  be  uncertain  tUl  the  event  happened  which 
was  to  determine  who  out  of  the  class  was  intended 
by  the  testator.  Such  a  form  of  bequest  was  called 
a  certa  deraonstratio  incertee  persona,'  A  legacy 
could  not  be  left  to  a  postumus  alienus,  nor  could 
such  a  person  be  a  heres  institutus,  for  be  was  an 
incerta  persona.  It  has  been  explained  elsewhere 
who  is  a  postumus  (vid.  Hires,  p.  500) :  a  postu- 
mus alienus  is  one  who,  when  bom,  cannot  be 
among  the  sui  heredes  of  the  testator. 

It  was  a  question  whether  a  legacy  could  be  le- 
gally (recte)  left  to  a  person  who  was  in  the  power 
of  another  person  who  was  made  heres  by  the  same 
will.  The  Proculiani  denied  that  such  a  legacy 
could  be  left  either  pure  or  sub  condicione.  Bat  if 
a  person  who  was  in  the  power  of  another  was 
made  heres,  a  legacy  might  be  left  (ai  eo  Ugari)  to 
the  person  in  whose  power  he  was ;  fur  if  such  lat- 
ter pel  ion  became  heres  thereby  (per  mm),  the  leg- 
acy was  extinguished,  because  a  man  cannot  owe 
a  thing  to  himself;  but  if  the  son  was  emancipated, 
or  the  ^ve  was  manumitted  or  transferred  to  an- 
other, and  so  the  son  became  heres,  or  so  the  slave 
made  another  person  heres,  the  legacy  was  due  to 
the  father  or  former  master.  Not  only  res  singuls 
could  he  given  as  a  legacy,  but  also  a  part  of  a  uni- 
versitas  of  things  {universarum  rerum)  could  be  so 
given ;  thus  the  heres  might  be  directed  to  share  a 
half  or  any  other  part  of  the  hereditas  with  another, 
which  was  called  partitio.»  By  the  jus  civile  there 
might  be  a  legacy  of  a  nsusfructus  of  those  things 
which  were  capable  of  being  used  and  enjoyed  with- 
out detrin,ent  to  the  things.  By  a  senatus  consul- 
turn  there  might  be  a  legacy  of  the  abusva  of  those 
things  which  were  consumed  in  the  nse,  as  wine, 
nil,  wheat,  but  the  legatarius  had  to  give  security 
n>r  the  restoration  of  them  when  his  right  to  the 
enjoyment  ceased.  This  technical  meaning  ofabu- 
siu,  that  is,  the  use  of  things  which  are  consumed 
in  the  use,  is  contrasted  with  nsusfructus  by  Cicero.* 

A  legacy  might  be  transferred  to  another  person, 
or  taken  away  (adimi)  by  another  will  or  codicilli 
eonfirmnl  by  a  will ;  it  might  also  be  taken  away  by 
erasure  of  the  gift  from  the  will.  Such  a  revocation 
of  legacies  (ademptio  Ugatorum)  seems  to  have  been 
only  effected  in  the  way  mentioned.  The  expres- 
eiin  ademption  of  legacies  in  English  law  has  a 
dilTerent  meaning,  and  in  the  case  of  a  specific  thing 
corresponds  to  the  Roman  extinction  of  legacies, 
which  took  place  if  the  testator  disposed  of  the 
ihjng  in  his  lifetime. 

If  a  legatee  died  after  the  day  on  which  the  lega- 
lom  bad  become  bis  (posl  diem  legati  cedentem),  it 
passed  to  his  heres ;  or,  to  use  a  pAiase  of  English 
Vaw,  the  legacy  was  vested.    The  phrase  "  dies  U- 


]gali  eedit"  accordingly  means  "the  tLLe  %  come  i, 
which  the  legacy  belongs  to  the  legatee,"  thougc 
the  time  may  not  have  come  when  he  is  entitled  to 
receive  it;  and  "dies  venil"  denotes  the  arrival  }l 
I  the  day  on  which  it  can  be  demanded.'  If  the  leg- 
acy was  left  conditionally,  there  was  no  vesting  tiO 
the  condition  was  fulfilled.  By  the  old  law,  legacies 
I  which  were  left  unconditionally,  or  fioin  a  time 
named  (in  diem  certum),  were  vested  from  the  lima 
,  of  the  testator's  death ;  but  by  the  lex  Papia  they 
I  vested  from  the  time  of  opening  the  will.  The  leg- . 
acy  might  vest  immediately  on  the  death  of  the 
testator,  and  yet  the  testator  might  defer  the  tinw 
of  payment.*  A  legacy  might  also  be  left  on  a  con- 
dition of  time  only,  as  a  legacy  to  Titius  lehen  or  if 
he  should  attain  tlie  age  of  fourteen  years,  in  which 
case  the  words  when  and  if  were  considered  equiv 
alent,  a  decision  which  has  been  adopted  in  English 
law,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  nothing  in  the  will 
which  gives  the  words  "  when"  or  "  if"  a  different 
signification.* 

LEGATUS.  liegati  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes :  1.  Legati  or  ambassadors  sent  to  Rome  by 
foreign  nations;  2.  Legati  or  ambassadors  sent 
from  Rome  to  foreign  nations  and  into  the  provin- 
ces ;  3.  Legati  who  accompanied  the  Roman  gen- 
erals into  the  field,  or  the  proconsuls  and  praetors 
into  the  provinces. 

1.  Foreign  legati  at  Rome,  from  whatever  coun- 
try they  came,  had  to  go  to  the  Temple  of  Saturn 
and  deposite  their  names  with  the  qusstors,  which 
Plutarch*  explains  as  a  remnant  of  an  ancient  cus- 
tom ;  for  formerly,  says  he,  the  quaestors  sent  pres- 
ents to  all  legati,  which  were  called  lautia ;  and  if 
any  ambassador  wsis  taken  ill  at  Rome,  he  was  in 
the  care  of  the  quaestors,  who,  if  he  died,  had  also 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  burial  from  the  public 
treasury.  When,  afterward,  the  number  of  foreigi> 
ambassadors  increased,  in  proportion  as  the  Repub 
lie  became  extended,  the  former  hospitable  custon.' 
was  reduced  to  the  mere  formality  of  depositing  the 
name  with  the  keepers  of  the  public  treasury.  Pre- 
vious to  their  admission  into  the  city,  foreign  am- 
bassadors seem  to  have  been  obliged  to  give  notice 
from  what  nation  they  came  and  for  what  purpose ; 
for  several  instances  are  mentioned  in  which  am- 
bassadors were  prohibited  from  entering  the  city, 
especially  in  case  of  a  war  between  Rome  and  the 
state  from  which  they  came.*  In  such  cases  the 
ambassadors  were  either  not  heard  at  all,  anJ 
obliged  to  quit  Italy,*  or  an  audience  was  given  to 
them  by  the  senate  {senatus  legatis  datur)  outside 
the  city,  in  the  Temple  of  Bellona.'  This  was  evi- 
dently a  sign  of  mistrust,  but  the  ambassadors  were 
nevertheless  treated  as  public  guests,  and  some 
public  villa  outside  the  city  was  sometimes  assigne(' 
for  their  reception.  In  other  cases,  however,  at 
soon  as  the  report  of  the  landing  of  foreign  ambas- 
sadors on  the  coast  of  Italy  was  brought  to  Rome, 
especially  if  they  were  persons  of  great  distinction, 
as  the  son  of  Masinissa,*  or  if  they  came  from  an 
ally  of  the  Roman  people,  some  one  of  the  inferior 
magistrates,  or  a  legatus  of  a  consul,  was  despatched 
by  the  senate  to  receive  and  conduct  them  to  the 
'  city  at  the  expense  of  the  Republic.  When  they 
j  were  introduced  into  the  senate  by  the  praetor  ot 
I  consnl,  they  first  explained  what  they  had  to  com 
'  municate,  and  then  the  prstor  invited  the  senator) 
to  put  their  questions  to  the  ambacradc  rs.*  The 
manner  in  which  this  questioning  was  frequently 


I.  (0«in«,  ii.,  438.)— t.  (Cic,  L«g.,  ii.,  SO ;  Pro  CBcin.,  4.— 
Wp..  Vng.,  tit.  S4,  a.  45.)— J.  (Top.,  S.— U«ber  du  liter  do 
wuml-ll  nil  >ctn»  ^or  Pucbta  Rlieiniachn  Mv  .  1829 


1.  (Dig.  SO,  tit.  18,  •.  SI3.)— 2.  (Dig.  3^  til.  S,  i. »!.)—« 
(Dig.  86,  tit.  S,  •.  S,  ».— Batuon  «.  Grahlm,  6  Ves.,  p.  S4S.- 
Compara  Oaisi,  191-S4S.— Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  iiiv.— Dir.  10,  ttc 
—Paulo*,  S.  R.,  iii.,  tit.  6.)— 4.  (Qunt.  Bom.,  p.  27},  II.)—} 
(Lit.,  XXX.,  11.— Id.,  ilii.,  3«.-Iil,  xljr.,  22.)--«.  (Lit.,  xlij. 
3«.)— 7.  (Lit.,  I  e— Id.,  ixx.,ai.)— 8.  (LiT.,xlT.,  i;  — « 
(Lir ,  xxXn  21) 
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arrted  on,  ospuciaUy  when  the  envoys  tame  fiFom 
a  state  with  which  the  Romans  were  at  war,  re- 
sembled  more  the  cross-questioning  of  a  witness  in 
a  court  of  justice,  than  an  inquiry  made  with  a  view 
10  gain  a  clear  understanding  of  what  was  proposed.* 
rhe  whole  transaction  was  carried  on  by  interpret- 
ers, and  in  the  Latin  language  {Vid.  Interpbes.) 
'Valerius  Maximus'  states  that  the  Greek  rhetorician 
Molo,  a  teacher  of  Cicero,  was  the  first  foreigner 
ivho  ever  addressed  the  Roman  senate  in  his  own 
tongue.  After  the  ambassadors  had  thus  been  ex- 
•mined,  they  were  requested  to  leave  the  assembly 
of  the  senate,  who  now  began  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject brought  before  them.  The  result  was  conunu- 
licated  to  the  ambassadors  by  the  prstor.*  In 
some  cases,  ambassadors  not  only  received  rich 
presents  on  their  departure,  but  were,  at  the  com- 
'  mand  of  the  senate,  conducted  by  a  magistrate,  and 
at  the  public  expense,  to  the  frontier  of  Italy,  and 
even  farther.*  By  the  lex  Gabinia  it  was  decreed, 
that  from  the  first  of  February  to  the  first  of  March, 
the  senate  should  every  day  give  audience  to  foreign 
ambassadors.'  There  was  at  Rome,  as  Varro*  ex- 
presses it,  a  place  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
nenate-house  called  Grscustasis,  in  which  foreign 
ambassadors  waited. 

AU  ambassadors,  whencesoever  they  came,  were 
considered  by  the  Romans  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  their  existence  as  sacred  and  inviolable.^ 

2.  Legati  to  foreign  nations  in  the  name  of  the 
Roman  Republic  were  always  sent  by  the  senate  ;* 
and  to  be  appointed  to  such  a  mission  was  consid- 
ered a  great  honour,  which  was  conferred  only  on 
men  of  high  rank  or  eminence ;  for  a  Roman  am- 
bassador, according  to  Dionysius,  had  the  powers 
(ifovaia  Kai  ivvauii:)  of  a  magistrate  and  the  vener- 
able character  of  a  prieot.  If  a  Roman,  during  the 
performance  of  hit  mission  as  ambassador,  died  or 
was  killed,  his  memory  was  honoured  by  the  Re- 
public with  a  public  sepulchre  and  a  statue  in  the 
nostra.*  The  expenses  during  the  journey  of  an 
ambassador  were,  of  course,  paid  by  the  Republic  ; 
ti<d  when  he  travelled  through  a  province,  the 
piovincials  had  to  supply  him  with  everything  he 
wanted. 

3.  The  third  class  of  legati,  to  whom  the  name 
of  ambassadors  cannot  be  applied,  were  persons 
who  accompanied  the  Roman  generals  on  their  ex- 
peditions, and  in  later  times  the  governors  of  prov- 
inces also.  Legati,  as  serving  under  the  consuls  in 
the  Roman  armies,  are  mentioned  along  with  the 
tribunes  at  a  very  early  period."  These  legati  were 
nominated  (legabanlur)  by  the  consul  or  the  dictator 
under  whom  they  served,"  but  the  sanction  of  the 
senate  (ttnatut  consuUum)  was  an  essential  point, 
without  which  no  one  could  be  legally  considered  a 
legatus;"  and  from  Livy"  it  appears  that  the  nomi- 
nation by  the  magistrates  (consul,  prsetor,  or  dicta- 
■  or)  did  not  take  place  until  they  had  been  authorized 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  The  persons  appointed 
to  this  office  were  ususilly  men  of  great  military 
telenls,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  advise  and  assist 
iheir  superior  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  to  act  in 
his  stead  both  in  civil  and  military  affairs."  The 
legati  were  thus  always  men  in  whom  the  consul 
placed  great  confidence,  and  were  frequently  his 
Irieads  or  relatives ;  but  they  had  no  power  inde- 


1.  (LiT.,  I.  c,  with  tbo  naU  of  Onmoriiu.)— S.  (ii.,  %  i  3.)— 
I  (Lit.,  Tiii.,  l.)—4.  (Ut,,  ih^  14.)— i.  (Cic.  ad  Quinl.  Fr., 
Ii ,  II,  IS.— Id.,  *d  Faia^  i.,  «.)—«.  (De  Lin£.  Lit.,  v.,  lU, 
UaUtr.)— 7.  (Cic.  in  V«it.,  i^  SS.— Dionya.  Hil.,  Ant.  Rom., 
ri,J.  70«.— Tncit.,  Ann.,  i.,  «.— Lir.,  jn.,  10.— Dig.  50,  tit.  7, 
«.1T.)— 8.  r<3ic.  in  Vatin.,  IS.)— 9.  (Liv.,  ir.,  17.— Cio.,  Pliilip., 
.1 , 1,)— It  (LiT.,  ii.,  W.— Id.,  iT.,  17.)— II.  (Sallnit,  Jog.,  »8. 
-Oin.  ad  Att.,  xt.,  II.— I*,  ad  Fam.,  Ti.,  «.— Id.,  Pro  Log.  Ma- 
«,.,  !«.)— IS.  (CSo.  in  Vatin.,  L  c— Id.,  Pro  Sext.,  14.)— 13 
IxJiii..  I.— Compare  lUr.,  18.)— 14.  (Vano,  Da  Ling.  Lat.,  t.. 
«7.  MiiUor.) 
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pendent  of  the  command  of  their  general.*  Tftali 
number  varied  according  to  the  greatness  or  impon 
tance  of  the  war,  or  the  extent  of  the  province  • 
three  is  the  smallest  number  we  know  of,  but  Pom- 
pey,  when  in  Asia,  had  fifteen  legati.  Whenever 
the  consuls  were  absent  from  the  army,  or  when  a 
proconsul  left  his  province,  the  legati,  or  one  of  them, 
took  his  place,  and  then  had  the  insignia  as  well  an 
the  power  of  his  superior.  He  was  in  this  cast 
called  legatus  pro  preetore,*  an'd  hence  we  sometimes 
read  that  a  roan  governed  a  province  as  legatus 
without  any  mention  being  made  of  the  procorrul 
whose  vicegerent  he  was.'  During  the  latter  pe- 
riod of  the  Republic,  it  sometimes  happened  that  a 
consul  carried  on  a  war,  or  a  proconsul  governed 
his  province  through  his  legati,  while  he  himself 
remained  at  Rome,  or  conducted  some  other  moi« 
urgent  aflfairs. 

When  the  provinces  were  divided  at  the  time  of 
the  Empire  (.vid.  Psotincia),  those  of  the  Roman 
people  were  governed  by  men  who  had  either  been 
consuls  or  praetors,  and  the  former  were  always  ac- 
companied by  three  legati,  the  latter  by  one.*  Tlie 
provinces  of  the  emperor,  who  was  himself  the  pro- 
consul, were  governed  by  persons  whom  the  em- 
peror himself  appointed,  and  who  had  been  consob 
or  prstors,  or  were  at  least  senators.  These  vice- 
gerents of  the  emperor  were  called  Ugali  augvtti 
pro  pratore,  legati  praiorii,  legati  eonnUares,  or  sim- 
ply legati,  and  they,  like  the  governors  of  the  pro- 
vincite  populi  Romani,  had  one  or  three  legati  as 
their  assistants.' 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic,  it  bad 
become  customary  for  senators  to  obtain  from  the 
senate  the  permission  to  travel  through  or  stay  in 
any  province  at  the  expense  of  the  provincial*, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  managing  and  conductiig 
their  own  personal  affairs.    There  was  no  restraint 
as  to  the  length  of  time  the  senators  were  allowed 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  which  was  a 
heavy  burden  upon  the  pnivincials.    This  mode  cif 
sojourning  in  a  province  was  called  legatio  libera, 
beicause  those  who  availed  themselves  of  It  enjoyed 
all  the  privileges  of  a  public  legatus  or  ambassador, 
without  having  any  of  his  duties  to  perform     At 
the  time  of  Cicero,  the  privilege  of  legatio  libera 
was  abused  to  a  very  great  extent.    Cicero,  there- 
fore, in  his  consulship,  endeavoured  to  put  an  end 
to  it,  but,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  a  tribune,  be 
only  succeeded  in  limiting  the  time  of  its  duratioB 
to  one  year.'    Julius  Caesar  aAenvard  extended  the 
time  during  which  a  senator  might  avail  himself  of 
legatio  libera  to  five  years,'  and  this  law  of  Caesar 
(lex  Julia)  seems  to  have  remained  in  force  dowr 
to  a  very  late  period.* 
LEGES.    (KtULix.) 
LEGIO.    (Vid.  Army,  Rohan.) 
J>EGIS  ACTIO.    {Vid.  Actio,  p.  16.) 
LEGIS  AQUI'LI.*  ACTIO.    ( Vid.  Dammi  Ibw 
RiA  Actio.) 
LEGI-TIMA  ACTIO.    {Vid.  Actio,  p.  16.) 
LEGITIMA  HERE'DITAS.    (Vid.  Has**,  Ro 
MAN,  p.  497,  499.) 

*LEGU'MEN,  a  general  name  among  the  Romaaa 
for  Pulse,  of  which  beans  were  esteemed  the  prir.- 
cipal  sort.    The  term  is  derived  from  lego,  ''  '0  f 
gather,"  because  pulse  are  gathered  by  hacd,  .i  i 
not  reaped.'  
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•LEIM(yNl(JM  (Xetftovun/),  a  plant,  which  Mat- 
Uolus  and  most  of  the  aarly  commentators  make 
to  have  been  the  Statice  Limomum,  or  Sea  Laven- 
der. Sprengel,  however,  Tollows  Gesner  in  refer- 
ring it  to  the  Polygonum  Bhtorta,  or  Snakeweed.' 

*liEIOB'ATOS  [XciuSaTo^),  a  species  of  Rada  or 
Skate.  Artedi  calls  it  Haia  taria ;  Coray,  Rait 
miraUt* 

AEinOMAPTTPIOT   AIKH  (XeiirofiapTvpiov  ii- 

«P^.        ■  Yid.  MARTORtA.) 

AEIUONATTIOT  rPA»H  {XtmovavTiaa  ypafn). 
'/"he  indictment  for  desertion  from  the  fleet  was 
preferred  before  the  tribunal  of  the  strategi ;  and 
the  court  which,  under  their  superintendence,  sat 
for  ihe  trial  of  this  and  similar  military  offences, 
was  composed  of  citizens  who  had  been  engaged  in 
die  expedition  in  question.*  The  penalty  upon  con- 
viction seems  to  have  been  a  tine,  and  the  complete 
disfiranchisement  of  the  oSender  and  his  descend- 
ants.* 

AEIHOSTPATIOT  TPA+H  (Afijroffrpon'w  ypo- 
^).  The  circumstances  of  the  trial  for  desertion 
from  the  army,  and  the  penalties  inflicted  upon  con- 
viction, were  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  desertion 
irom  the  fleet  {vid.  AEinONATTlOT  rPA*H),  and 
the  offence  was  also  punishable  by  an  eisangelia, 
which,  Heraldus  suggests,  would  be  frequently 
adopted  when  the  accuser  was  solicitous  to  impose 
silence  upon  a  political  opponent  by  procuring  his 
disfranchisement,  as  this  was  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  judgment  being  given  against  the  defend- 
ant, and  prevented  his  speaking  or  appearing  in 
public.  The  eisangelia  in  such  case  would  be  pre- 
ferred before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  by  which, 
if  reasonable  cause  appeared,  it  would  be  submitted 
to  the  decision  of  one  of  the  ordinary  legal  tribunals? 

ARinOTASIOT  rPA*H  (XeiiroTo^iou  ypa^). 
(Vii  AaTRATEiAS  Graphe.) 

LEITOUH'GIA  (Xeirovpyia,  from  Atfrov,  Ion. 
fJllrav,  i.  e.,  Siiftiaiov,  or,  according  to  others,  jrpu- 
raveiov)  is  the  name  of  certain  personal  services 
which,  at  Athens  and  in  some  other  Greek  repub- 
lics, every  citizen  who  possessed  a  certain  amount 
of  property  had  to  perform  towards  the  state.  These 
personal  services,  which  in  all  cases  were  connect- 
ed with  considerable  expenses,  occur  in  the  history 
of  Attica  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Peisistratids,' 
and  were  probably,  if  not  introduced,  at  least  sanc- 
tioned by  the  legislation  of  Solon.  They  were  at 
first  a  natural  consequence  of  the  greater  political 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  wealthy,  who,  in  return, 
had  also  to  perform  heavier  duties  towards  the  Re- 
public ;  but  when  the  Athenian  democracy  was  at 
its  height,  the  original  character  of  these  liturgies 
became  changed ;  for,  as  every  citizen  now  enjoyed 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  wealthiest, 
they  were  simply  a  tax  upon  property  connected 
with  personal  labour  and  exertion  (roff  xPVl""'t  «a* 
ry  ou/iaTi  ieiTovpyeiv).  Notwithstanding  this  al- 
tered character  of  the  liturgies,  we  scarcely  ever 
find  that  complaints  were  made  by  persons  subject 
to  them  i  many  wealthy  .\thenians,  on  the  contra- 
ly,  ruined  their  estates  by  their  ambitious  exenions, 
and  by  the  desire  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people.' 
To  do  no  more  than  the  law  required  {afooioSadai') 
was  at  Athens  considered  as  a  disgrace,  and  in 
some  cases  a  wealthy  Athenian,  even  when  it  was 
not  his  turn,  would  volunteer  to  perform  a  liturgy.' 

1.  (I^nacor.,  iv.,  16.— Adams,  Append.,  t.  T.)— 3.  (Adanw, 
Append.,  «.  r.)— 3.  (Meier,  AU.  Pnceu,  108,  133.)— 4.  (Petit, 
Ur.  Att.,  401,  MT  )-  f.  (Henld.,  Aninudr.  in  Salnuu.,  p.  34S.) 
— •.  (Arietoc.,  (Econom.,  ij.,  S.)— 7.  (Xen.,  Do  Rep.  Ath.,  i.,  IS. 
— Demoeth.,  c.  Euer;.,  p.  1155. — Compttre  Lye.,  Pro  bon.  Alcib., 

r.  MO  and  857.— leocrat.,  De  Big.,  15.— Ariatut.,  Pa'it.,  7.,  7,  p. 
73,  ed.  Gattling.)— 8.  (Irani,  Ue  Apollod.,  c.  3e.>— ».  (De- 
arath., e.  Meid,  p.  519,  MO,  A-  — Compu*  BOckk  PabL Econ. 
■fAlbrmkii.,!!  SOS.) 


.\I1  liturgies  may  be  divided  into  two  classe* :  i, 
( nlinary  or  encyciic  liturgies  {tyKin^ioi  Xtirovp/ciu'X 
and,  3,  extraordinary  liturgies.  The  former  wen 
called  encyclic,  because  they  recurred  eveiy  year  at 
certain  festive  seasons,  and  comprised  the  xofity'^ 
yv/tvaauxpxia,  i.a/ivaiapxia,  ipxtOeupla,  and  iariaatt, 
which  are  all  described  in  separate  articles.  (Vid 
CRoaAODs,  Gymnasium,  p.  463 ;  Lampadkpuoria, 
Treobia,  Hkstiasis.)  Every  Athenian  who  pos- 
sessed three  talents  and  .above  was  subject  to 
them,'  and  they  were  undertaken  in  turns  by  the 
members  of  ever;  tribe  who  possessed  the  property 
qualification  just  mentioned,  unless  some  one  vol- 
unteered to  undertake  a  liturgy  for  another  person. 
But  the  law  did  not  allow  any  one  to  be  compellei' 
to  undertake  more  than  one  liturgy  at  a  time,*  and 
he  who  had  in  one  year  performed  a  liturgy,  was 
froe  for  the  next  (iviavTov  iiaXiiritv  iKaaroc  %eiTovp 
)>-;*),  so  that  legally  a  person  had  to  perform  a  litur- 
gT  on'y  every  other  year.  Those  whose  turn  it 
was  to  undertake  any  of  the  ordinary  liturgies,  were 
always  appointed  by  their  own  tribe,*  or,  in  othei 
words,  by  the  tiri/uXiiTal  ruv  ^Xuv,*  and  the  tribe 
shared  praise  as  well  as  blame  with  its  keiTovpvoc. 

The  persons  who  were  exempt  from  all  kinds  ot 
liturgies  were  the  nine  archons,  heiresses,  and  or- 
phans, until  after  the  commencement  of  the  second 
year  of  their  coming  of  age.'  Sometimes  the  ex- 
emption from  liturgies  {areXeia)  was  granted  to 
persons  for  especial  merits  towards  the  Republic* 

The  only  kind  of  extraordinary  liturgy  to  which 
the  name  is  properly  applied  is  the  trierarchy  (rpt- 
ripapxia) ;  in  earlier  times,  however,  the  service  in 
the  armies  was  in  reality  no  more  than  an  extraor- 
dinary liturgy.  ( Vid.  Eisphora  and  Tribsarohia.) 
In  later  times,  during  and  afler  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  when  the  expenses  of  a  liturgy  were  found  too 
heavy  for  one  person,  we  find  that  in  many  instan- 
ces two  persons  combined  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  a  liturgy  (awrc'kcia).  Such  was  the  case  with 
the  ohoragia  and  the  trierarchy.* 

Liturgies  in  regard  to  the  persons  by  whom  they 
were  performed  were  also  divided  into  XtiTonpyiai 
voXtTutai,  such  as  were  incumbent  upon  citizens, 
and  XeiTovpyiat  ruv  iutoUov}*  The  only  liturgies 
which  are  mentioned  as  having  been  performed  by 
the  fUToiKoi,  are  the  choregia  at  the  festival  of  the 
Lensa,"  and  the  iariaatt,^*  to  which  may  be  added 
the  hydriaphoria  and  skiadephoria.    (Ytd.  Hrnav 

APHORIA.) 

That  liturgies  were  not  peculiar  to  Athens  has 
been  shown  by  Bockh,"  for  choregia  and  other  litur- 
gies are  mentioned  at  Siphnos  ;'*  choregia  in  .£gina 
even  before  the  Persian  wars  ;"  in  Mytilene  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war  ;"  at  Thebes  in  the  time  of 
Epaminondas  ;"  at  Orchomenos,  in  Rhodes,  and  in 
several  towns  of  Asia  Minor." 

*LEMNIA  TERRA  (Knitvla  yi?),  Lemnian  earth 
"There  were  among  the  ancients,"  observes  Sh 
John  Hill,'*  '•  two  Earths  of  Lemnos,  well  known 
and  in  common  use,  though  applied  to  different  pur- 
poses :  these  distinctions  have  been  since  lost,  and 
that  loss  has  caused  us  a  great  deal  of  confusion. 
These  two  we  distinguish  by  the  names  of  Tern 


I.  (Demoeth.,  c.  Lept.,  p.  463.)— S.  (Deraoeth.,  e.  Aphob.,  (. 
833.— Isaeui,  De  Prrrh.  luered.,  e.  60.)— 3.  (Demoeth.,  c.  Lept., 
p.  4fla.— la.,  c.  Polyclet.,  p.  ISOBl)— 4.  (Denoeth..  c.  Lept.,  p 
459.)  — 5.  (Demoeth.,  c.  Meid.,  p.  SIO,  Sl«.)  — 6.  (Tittmanu, 
Gnech.  Staetsr.,  p.  346,  Ac— BSckh,  Publ.  Econ.,  ifec,  i.,  p. 
211.)— 7,  (Lyras,  c.  Diogeit.,  p.  908. — Demostb.,  De  Symmur., 
p.  182.)  — 8.  ,  Demoeth.,  c.  Lept,  p.  466,  Ac.)  — 9.  (Hermann, 
Polit.  Ant.,  «  161,  n.  IS  and  13.)  — 10.  (Dommth.,  c.  Leyt.,  p. 
469.)— 11.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Pint.,  954.)— IS.  (Ulpian  ad  De- 
moeth., Lept.,  4  15.)— 13.  (Publ.  Econ.,  Ac.  ii.,  p.  4.  <Scc.)— 14 
(Isxirat.,  iGgi  et.,  c.  17.)— 15.  (Herod.,  t.,  83.)  — 16.  (Antipb., 
De  Cied.  Hemd.,  p.  744.)  — 17.  (Pint.,  Aristid.,  1.)  — 18.  (<>». 
TMiTe  Wolf,  Proiegvm.  in  Demosth.,  Lopt.,  p.  Ixxxvi.,  Ac— 
Wachsnnth,  II.,  i.,  p.  130,  Ac.)— 19.  (ad  Theophrast.  De  La 
vid.,  e.  91.) 
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Lemnia  and  Subriea  Letnnta,  or  77  Kriiaiia  and  fiiX- 
tvr  Amtvla,  the  Lemnian  Earth  and  Lemnian  Red- 
dle. The  latter  of  these  was  used  by  painters  as  it 
was  taken  ont  of  the  pit :  the  former  was  made  into 
cakes,  and  sealed  with  great  ceremony,  and  was  in 
very  high  esteem  in  medicine.  The  great  occasion 
of  the  errors  about  the  Lemnian  earths  is  the  mis- 
lake  of  Pliny  in  confounding  them  together,  as  he 
evidently  has  done,  not  distinguishing  the  medicinal 
sealed  earth  of  that  island  from  the  reddle  used  by 
painters.  The  sealed  earth  was  esteemed  sacred, 
and  the  priests  alone  were  allowed  to  meddle  with 
it.  They  mixed  it  with  goat's  blood,  and  made  the 
impression  of  a  seal  upon  it.  The  RtiMca  Lenmia, 
OD  the  other  hand,  was  a  kind  of  reddle  of  firm  con- 
sistence and  deep  red  colour,  dag  in  the  same  isl- 
and, and  never  made  into  any  form  or  sealed,  but 
purchased  in  the  rough  glebes  by  artificers  of  many 
kinds,  who  used  it  in  colouring."  The  Lemnian 
earth  was  a  fat,  unctuous  clay,  of  a  pale  red  colour. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Lemnium  si^um.  A  com- 
mon Greek  name  for  it  is  a^payit,  in  allusion  to  its 
having  been  sealed,  whence  the  sphragide  of  Jame- 
son. The  stamp  before  the  time  of  Dioscorides 
was  the  figure  of  a  goat ;  afterward,  in  Galen's 
time,  with  the  image  of  Diana.  Of  late  years  it 
has  been  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire. It  acts  as  an  astringent,  but  was  much  more 
frequently  used  in  former  days  as  a  medicine  than 
at  the  present  day.* 

*LEMNA  (A^a),  a  plant,  which  Stackhouse 
conjectures  was  the  Lemna  tritulca,  but  Sprengel 
the  Marsilea  quadrifolia.' 

LEMNISCUS  (Xni«>taKO().  This  word  is  said  to 
have  originally  been  used  only  by  the  Syracusans.' 
it  signified  a  kind  of  coloured  riband,  which  hung 
iown  from  crowns  or  diadems  at  the  back  part  of 
the  head.*  The  earliest  crowns  are  said  to  have 
consisted  of  wool,  so  that  we  have  to  conceive  the 
lemniscus  as  a  riband  wound  around  the  wool  in 
Bucb  a  manner  that  the  two  ends  of  the  riband, 
where  they  met,  were  allowed  to  hang  down.  See 
the  representations  of  the  corona  obsidionalis  and 
civica  in  p.  310,  where  the  lemnisci  not  only  appear 
as  a  means  to  keep  the  little  branches  of  the  crowns 
together,  but  also  serve  as  an  ornament.  From  the 
remark  of  Servius,'  it  appears  that  corone  adorned 
with  lemnisci  were  a  greater  distinction  than  those 
without  them.  This  serves  to  explain  an  expres- 
sion of  Cicero'  {palma  Umniacata),  where  palma 
means  a  victory,  and  the  epithet  lemniscata  indi- 
cates the  contrary  of  infamis,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
implies  an  honourable  as  well  as  a  lucrative  victory.' 

It  seems  that  lemnisci  were  also  worn  alone,  and 
without  being  connected  with  crowns,  especially  by 
ladies,  as  an  ornament  for  the  head.*  To  show 
honour  and  admiration  for  a  person,  flowers,  gar- 
lands, and  lemnisci  were  sometimes  showered  upon 
him  while  he  walked  in  public* 

Lemnisci  seem  originally  to  have  been  made  of 
wool,  and  afterward  of  the  finest  kinds  of  bast  (pki- 
Ifra") ;  but,  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Repuli- 
bc,  the  wealthy  Crassus  not  only  made  the  foUage 
or  leaves  of  crowns  of  thin  sheets  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, but  the  lemnisci  likewise ;  and  P.  Claudius 
Polcher  embellished  the  metal-lemnisci  with  works 
of  art  in  relief  and  with  inscriptions." 

The  word  lemniscus  is  used  by  medical  writers 
in  the  signification  of  a  kind  of  liniment  applied  to 
wounds." 


1.  (Mtmt,  ApiMnd.,  i.  t.)— 2.  (ThcopbiMt.,  II.  P.,  ir.,  10.— 
Aiiuu,  Append.,  i.  t.)— 3.  (Ilnjch.,  •.  t.)— 4.  (Fntui,  •.  t.)— 
t.  (Ml  JEa.,  T.,  »)».)-8.  (Pro  Row.  Am.,  c  35.)— 7.  (Comptn 
Aiun.,  Epitt.,  zx.,  S.)— 8.  (Plin.,  U.  N.,  xii.,  3.)— R.  (Cuan- 
bm  ad  Snet..  Nar., ».- Lir.,  xiiiii.,  IB.)  — 10.  (Plin.,  B.  N., 
tr.,  14.)— 11.  (Plin.,  IL  N.,  Mi.,  3.)— 1«.  (Celaua,  Til ,  M.— 
Vatiw.,  f)»  Ra  Vatar.,  i'.,  M  ud  48.— Id.  ib.,  ill.  18.) 
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LEMURA'LIA  or  LEMU'RIA,  a  festival  foi  th« 

souls  of  the  departed,  which  was  celebrated  at  Rome 
every  year  in  the  month  of  May.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Romulus  to  appease  the 
spirit  of  Remus,  whom  be  had  slain,'  and  to  have 
been  called  originally  Remuria.  It  was  celebrated 
at  night  and  in  silence,  and  during  three  altemata 
days,  that  is,  on  the  ninth,  eleventh,  and  thitteentk 
of  May.  During  this  season  the  temples  of  the  godr 
were  closed,  and  it  was  thought  unlucky  for  winncc 
to  marry  at  this  time,  and  during  the  whole  month 
of  May,  and  those  who  ventured  to  marry  were  be 
lieved  to  die  soon  after,  whence  the  proverb,  menu 
Maio  mala  nubettl.  Those  who  celebrated  the  Lem- 
uralia  walked  barefooted,  washed  their  hands  three 
times,  and  threw  nine  times  black  beans  behind 
their  backs,  believing  by  this  ceremony  lo  secura 
themselves  against  the  Lemures.*  As  regards  the 
solemnities  on  each  of  the  three  days,  we  on|) 
know  that  on  the  second  there  were  games  in  the 
circus  in  honour  of  Mars,*  and  that  on  the  third  day 
the  images  of  the  thirty  Argei,  made  of  rushes,  were 
thrown  from  the  Pons  Sublicius  into  the  Tiber  by 
the  vestal  virgins.*  (Compare  Argei.)  On  iIm 
same  day  there  was  a  festival  of  the  merchants 
(festum  mercatorum'),  probably  because  on  this  day 
the  Temple  of  Mercury  had  been  dedicated  in  the 
year  495  B.C.*  On  this  occasion,  the  meichanta 
ofiTered  up  incense,  and,  by  means  of  a  laurel-branch, 
sprinkled  themselves  and  their  goods  with  water 
from  the  well  of  Mercury  at  the  Porta  Capena,  ho- 
ping thereby  to  make  their  business  prosper. 

LEN.iEA.     (Kirf.  DioNYSiA,  p.  384.) 

LENOS.    (Kid.  ToBCULAR.) 

>LEO  (Urn),  the  Lion,  or  FeUt  Uo,  L.  "  Cuvier 
has,  with  much  learning  and  research,  accumulated 
instances  of  lions  in  parts  where  they  are  no  longer 
indigenous,  and  of  their  former  great  abundance  in 
countries  where  they  are  now  but  partially  knows. 
'It  is  true,'  says  he,  'that  the  species  has  disap- 
peared from  a  great  number  of  places  where  it  was 
formerly  found,  and  that  it  has  diminished  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  everywhere.'  Herodotus  relates 
that  the  camels  which  carried  the  baggage  of  tha 
army  of  Xerxes  were  attacked  by  lions  in  the 
country  of  the  Psonians  and  Crestonsans,  io  Ma- 
cedonia ;  and  also,  that  there  were  many  lions  in 
the  mountains  between  the  river  Nestus  in  Thrace, 
and  the  Achelous,  which  separates  Acamania  from 
JEloXidL.  Aristotle  repeats  the  same  as  a  fact  in  his 
time.  Pausanias,  who  also  relates  the  accident 
which  befell  the  camels  of  Xerxes,  says  farther, 
that  these  lions  often  descended  into  the  plains  at 
the  foot  of  Olympus,  between  Macedonia  and  Thes- 
saly.  If  we  except  some  countries  between  India 
and  Persia,  and  some  parts  of  Arabia,  lions  are  now 
very  rare  in  Asia.  Anciently  they  were  common. 
Besides  those  of  Syria,  often  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, Armenia  was  pestered  with  them,  according 
to  Oppian.  Apollonius  of  Tyana  saw,  near  Baby- 
lon, a  lioness  with  eight  young;  and  in  his  time 
they  were  common  between  the  Hyphasis  and  the 
Ganges,  ^lian  mentions  tho  Indian  lions  which 
were  trained  for  the  cbase,  remarkable  for  theii 
magnitude  and  the  blackish  tints  of  their  fur.  That 
the  species  has  become  rare,  in  comparison  with 
former  times,  even  where  it  is  now  mo^t  abundant, 
may  be  sufficiently  inferred  from  the  accounts  given 
by  Pliny.  This  writer  informs  us  that  Sylla  caus- 
ed one  hundred  lions  to  engage  together  for  the 
amusement  of  the  people  ;  Pompey  exhibited  six 
hundred  in  the  circus,  and  Cesar,  when  dictator. 


1.  (Orid,  Faat.,  t.,  473,  *o.)— 1.  (Varro,  Tit*,  piip  Rib. 
Fiagm.,  p.  S41,  ad.  Bipont.— Serrina  ad  jEn.,  i.,  178  )-  3  (Orid, 
Faat.,  T.,  9V7.)— 4.  (Orid,  Faal.,  t.,  811.— Faatua,  a  t.  Uo|«at» 
ni.)— t.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  t..  S70.  dtc.)— 8.  (Lit  ,  ii.,U  > 
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km  hardred.  The  same  abundance  continued, 
also,  under  the  first  emperors.  Adrian  often  de- 
stroyed one  hundred  in  the  circus ;  Antoninus,  on 
one  occasion,  one  hundred ;  and  Marcus  Aurelius 
the  like  nmnlwr  on  another.  The  latter  exhibition 
Eutropios  considers  as  particularly  magnificent, 
whence  Cuvier  infers  that  the  number  of  the  spe- 
cies was  then  diminishing,  though  Gordian  the  Third 
Had  seventy  which  were  trained  ;  and  Probus,  who 

Cgessed  a  most  extensive  menagerie,  had  one 
idred  of  either  sex.'" 

*ir.  A  sea-animal  of  the  class  Cruttaeea,  descri- 
be! by  Athenaeus  and  Pliny.  It  is  a  species  of  Lo- 
luata  or  Crab.  Aldrovandus  holds  that  the  Xeuv  of 
iElian  is  the  same  as  the  Elephtmtiu  of  Pliny,  i.  e., 
the  Craw-fish.  The  name  is  also  applied  by  iciian 
and  Oppian  to  a  cetaceous  fish.    ( Vid.  III.)' 

*III.  A  cetaceous  fish  briefly  noticed  by  Oppian 
and  others.' 

IJIONIDEI'A  (.AeuvtSita)  were  solemnities  cel- 
ebrated every  year  at  Sparta  in  honour  of  Leonidas, 
who,  with  his  300  Spartans,  had  fallen  at  Thermop- 
ylae. Opposite  the  theatre  at  Sparta  there  were  two 
sepulchral  monuments,  one  of  Pausanias  and  an- 
other of  Leonidas,  and  here  a  funeral  oration  was 
spoken  every  year,  and  a  contest  was  held,  in  which 
none  but  Spartans  were  allowed  to  take  part.* 

•LEONTOPET'ALON  (XcovTo^iToiiov),  a  plant 
which  Dodonaeus  and  Adams  refer  to  the  Leonlice 
iMmtopetalum,  although  Sprengel  is  not  quite  satis- 
fied upon  this  point.' 

*LEONTOPOD'ION(A«ovroffo'dt(w),aplantwhich 
Matthiolus  (whom  Sprengel  follows)  holds  to  be  the 
species  of  Cudweed  ca^ed  Gtiaphalium  Leonlopo- 
iium.' 

•LEOPARDUS  (XtoVopdof,  Aeotru^oAof),  the 
Leopard,  or  Felu  Leopard.  Galen  distinguishes 
the  Xe6napdot  from  the  itapdaKit,  applying  the  latter 
term  most  probably,  as  Adams  thinks,  to  the  Ounce. 
He  is  the  only  Greek  writer  who  uses  the  word 
iUoirapdof.  For  farther  remarks  on  this  subject, 
consult  article  Pabdalis.' 

•LEPAS  (A«rof ),  "  the  name  of  a  shellfish  noti- 
ced by  Aristotle,  Xenocrates,  Atheneeus,  and  others. 
It  is  translated  Palella  by  Gaza,  and  Gesner  says  it 
is  the  Limpet  of  the  English,  which  belongs  to  the 
genus  Palella,  L.  Pennant  and  Schneider  agree  in 
referring  the  Aot-oc  Hypia  of  Aristotle  to  the  Haliotia 
tuiercuiala,  L.,  called  in  English  the  Ear-sKell."* 

•LEPID-IUM  i^TTliiov),  the  Lcpidium  lati/olium, 
or  broad-leaved  Pepperwort.* 

•LEPIS  (Atir/f).  "Celsus,"  observes  Adams, 
"  writes  thus  :  '  Squamam  aru  quam  Graeci  Anrida 
(aAxov  toeant.'  This,  according  to  Dr.  Milligan, 
was  the  peroxyde  of  copper.  The  Xeni^  aiinpov 
of  Dioscorides  and  Paul  of  .iEgina  was  a  black  ox- 
yde  of  iron.  According  to  Br.  Milward,  the  bto/iu- 
lia  was  the  Chalybt,  or  ferrum  purgatius  of  the  Lat- 
ins, t.  e.,  hardened  or  purified  iron  or  steel.  Tral- 
ian  is  the  first  medical  author  who  mentions  it."** 

LEPTA.    (Vid.  .(Ea,  p.  30.) 

LE'RIA.    (Fid.  Limbob,  Tokica.) 

LERN.£A  (Xepvala)  were  mysteries  {reXeri) 
jelebtated  at  I.«rna,  in  Argolis,  in  honour  of  Deme- 
ter."  They  were  said  lo  have  been  instituted  by 
Pliilammon."  In  ancient  times,  the  Argives  car- 
ried the  fire  from  the  Temple  of  Artemis  Pyronia, 
on  Mount  Crathis,  to  the  Lernaea."   These  myster- 


1.  (OfUEth'i  Caviar,  nil.  ii.,  p.  43S,  Ac— Herod.,  Tji.,  IK.— 
Aiutot.,  H.  A.,  Ti.,  ».)—«.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  ii.,  31.— jEliu, 
N.  A.,  xir.,  t.— Adanu,  Append.,  •.  t.)— 3.  (Oppian,  i.,  307.) — 
4.  (Pwu.,  iii.,  14,  4  I.)  — 5.  (DioKor.,  iii.,  100.— Adanu,  Ap- 
pMld.,  a.  T.) — is.  (DiuacoT.,  iv.,  129.) — 7  (Adanu,  Append.,  i.  t.) 
—8.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  it,,  4. — Coray  an  Xenocr.,  p.  158.— Ad- 
BOM,  Append.,  a.  T.)— 9.  (Dioicor.,  ii.,  209.)— 10.  (Celaiu,  ii.,  12. 
— Dioaoorides,  t.,  89."Pbu1,  .£gin.,  vti.,  3. — Adaina,  Append., 
a  T.)-ll.  (P»o».,  ii.,  36  »  7.)-lS.  (Pana,  ii ,  37,  ♦  3.)— 13. 
(Pau.,  Tiii,  1$,  1 4.) 


ies  were  probably  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  rehgtM 
of  the  Pelasgiaos,  bat  farther  particulars  are  nol 
known. 

♦LEUCACANTHA  (kevKdnavea),  a  plant  belom- 
ing  to  the  Thistle  tribe.  Stackhouse  supposes  it  lo 
be  the  Onopordium  acanthium,  or  Cotton-thistle. 
Sprengel  prefers  the  Ciriium  tuberorum.  All.  Baa> 
hin  calls  it  Spina  alba' 

*LEUCAS  (XfKitaf),  according  to  Bauhin,  th* 
Lamijim  maculalum,  or  spotted  Dead-nettle.  Spren- 
gel adopts  this  opinion  in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides, 
although,  in  his  history  of  Botany,  he  had  set  it 
down  for  the  L.  album.* 

•LEUCE  (iwmj),  the  White  Poplar,  or  Populus 
alia.    It  is  the  lixcputt  of  Homer.* 

•LEUCOION  \kEiKoiov\  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  and  others.  "The  PUii- 
Koiov  of  Theophrastus  may  be  confidently  set  down," 
says  Adams,  "  as  the  StockgiUy-fiower,  or  Leucoi- 
um  vernum.  Matthiolus  shows  satisfactorily  that 
the  XevKoiov  of  Dioscorides  is  the  Cheirantkas  Chei- 
n,  L.,  or  wild  Wall-flower ;  to  which  Sprengel  adds, 
that  the  MaUMoUt  incarue,  R.  Br.,  is  also  compre- 
hended under  it.  Wall-flower  grows  plentifully 
near  Athens,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Morea, 
according  to  Sibthorp.  The  Xcvkoiov  Trop^vpeov  of 
Dioscorides  is  held  by  Sibthorp  to  be  the  Cheiran- 
thta  incanut,  and  the  A.  ^oXuatrtov  the  C.  triatspi- 
dalus."* 

LEX.  Lex  is  thus  defined  by  Papinian  :•  "  Lei 
ett  commuTie  praccptum,  virorum  pnideniium  cotisuU- 
um,  delictorum,  qua  aponle  vel  ignorantia  conlrahun- 
tur,  coercitio,  communia  reipublicce  spomio."  Cicero* 
defines  it  thus  :  "  Qua  icripto  saTicit  quod  mill,  aut 
jubendo,  aut  vctando."  The  fault  of  these  defini- 
tions consists  in  their  referring  tn  the  object  of  a 
lex,  which  is  an  accident,  rather  th..3  to  that  which 
constitutes  the  essential  character  of  a  lex.  A  Liw 
is  a  rule  or  command  of  the  sovereign  power  in  a 
state  addressed  to  and  enforced  upon  the  members 
of  such  state  ;  and  this  Is  the  sense  of  lex  in  the 
Roman  writers 

In  the  Institutes'  there  is  a  definition  of  a  lex, 
which  approaches  nearer  to  the  truth,  because  it 
has  a  more  direct  reference  to  that  power  which  it 
the  source  of  law :  "  Lex  est  quod  populus  Somanvs 
senatorio  magistratu  interrogante,  vebiii  consule,  con- 
slituebai."  The  definition  of  Capito*  is  "  Generale 
juttum  populi  aut  vlebis  rogante  magistratu ;"  but 
this  definition,  as  Gellius  observes,  will  not  apply 
to  such  cases  as  the  lex  about  the  imperium  of 
Pompey,  or  that  about  the  return  of  Cicero,  which 
related  only  to  individuals,  and  were  therefore  prop- 
erly called  privilegia. 

Of  Roman  leges,  viewed  with  reference  to  the 
mode  of  enactment,  there  were  properly  two  kinds, 
leges  curiatae  and  leges  centuriatae.  Plebiscite  are 
improperly  called  leges,  though  they  were  laws,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  had  the  same  effect  as  leges. 

Originally  the  leges  curiatae  were  the  only  leges, 
and  they  were  passed  by  the  populus  in  the  comitia 
curiata.  After  the  establishment  of  the  comitia 
centuriata,  the  comitia  curiata  fell  almost  into  dis- 
use ;  but  so  long  as  the  Republic  lasted,  and  even 
under  Augustus,  a  shadow  of  the  old  constitution 
was  preserved  in  the  formal  conferring  of  the  impe- 
rium by  a  lex  curiata  only,  and  in  the  '^eremony 
of  adrogation  being  eflTected  only  in  these  comitia 
{Vid.  Adoption.) 

Those  leges,  properly  so  called,  with  which  wc 
are  acquainted,  were  passed  in  the  comitia  ccnta- 


1.  (Theophiaat.,  H.  P.,  Ti.,  4.— Diinoor.,  iii.,  19.— Adaait 
Append.,  a.  t.)— 2.  (Dioaoor.,  iii.,  103.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  it.)— 
3.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  10.— Dioacor.,  i.,  100.)— 4.  (Di'Mor. 
iii.,  128.— Theoplinut.,  IL  P.,  tH.,  13.— Adaina,  Append,  a  t.i 
—5.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  3,  a.  !,)—«.  (l,eg.,  i.,  «.)  -7.  i.,  tit.  2.  »  4  i  • 
8.  «^U.,  X.,  30.) 
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rtata,  aiid  nete  proposed  (rogabantur)  by  a  msgis- 
tratus  of  senatorial  rank,  after  the  senate  had  ap- 
proved of  them  by  a  decretum.  Such  a  lex  was 
also  designated  by  the  name  populi  scitum.' 

A  plebiscitum  was  a  law  made  in  the  comitia 
tribata  on  the  rogation  of  a  tribune  :  "  Plebiscitum 
lit  quod  pUbt  plebeio  magistratu  interrogante,  veluli 
tribuno,  comtituebat."*  "Accordingly,"  says  Gai- 
ns,' "  formerly  the  patricii  used  to  say  that  they 
were  not  bound  by  plebiscita,  because  they  were 
made  without  their  sanction  (sine  auetorilate  eorum) ; 
but  afterward  the  lex  Hnrtensia  was  carried  (B  C. 
SS8),  which  provided  that  plebiscita  should  bind  the 
wrhole  populus  (in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word),  and 
thus  they  were  made  of  equal  force  with  leges."* 

Consistently  with  this  statement,  we  find  that 
Cicero,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  soirees  of  Roman 
law,*  dues  not  mention  plebiscita,  which  he  un- 
doubtedly comprehended  under  "leges."  Various 
plebiscita  also  are  quoted  as  leges,  such  as  the  lex 
Falcidia*  and  lex  Aquilia.'  In  the  Table  of  Heia- 
clea,  the  words  "  lege  plebisvesclto"  appear  to  refer 
to  the  same  enactment ;  and  in  the  lex  Rubria  there 
occurs  the  phrase  "  ex  lege  Rubria  live  irf  plebisvc- 
teilum  est;"  both  which  expressions  are  probably 
only  a  way  of  designating  a  plebiscitum.* 

The  word  rogatio  (from  the  verb  Togo)  properly 
means  any  measure  proposed  to  the  legislative  body, 
ind  therefore  is  equally  applicable  to  a  proposed  lex 
and  a  proposed  plebiscitum.  Accordingly,  there  oc- 
cur the  expressions  "  populum  rogare,"  to  propose 
•  lex  to  the  populus ;  and  "  legem  rogare,"  to  pro- 
pose a  lex.*  A  rogatio,  then,  is  properly  a  proposed 
tez  or  a  proposed  plebiscitum.  The  form  of  a  ro- 
gatio, in  the  case  of  adrogatio,  which  was  effected 
ct  the  cumitia  curiata,"  is  preserved  by  Gellius:"  it 
begins  with  the  words  "  Velitis,  jubeatis,"  &c.,  and 
ends  with  the  words  "  ita  vos  Quirites  rogo."  The 
corresponding  expression  of  assent  to  the  rogatio  on 
«he  part  of  the  sovereign  assembly  was  Uti  rogas. 
The  term  rogatio,  therefore,  included  every  proposed 
lex,  plebiscitum,  and  privilegium,  for  without  a  ro- 
gatio there  could  be  no  command  (,jussum)  of  the 
populus  or  plebs.  But  the  words  lex,  plebiscitum, 
and  privilegium  were  often  improperly  used  as  equiv- 
alents ;  and  rogationes,  after  they  had  become  laws, 
were  still  sometimes  called  rogationes."  The  term 
rogationes  is  often  applied  to  measures  proposed  by 
the  tribunes,  and  afterward  made  plebiscita :  hence 
some  writers  (improperly)  view  rogatio  as  simply 
equivalent  to  plebiscitum.  Besides  the  phrase  "ro. 
gare  legem,"  there  are  the  equivalent  phrases  "  le- 
gem ferre"  and  "rogationem  promulgare,"  as  ap- 
plied to  the  proposer ;  the  phrase  "  rogationem  ac- 
cipere"  applies  to  the  enacting  body.  "  Lex  roga- 
ta"  is  equivalent  to  "  lex  Lata.""  The  terms  rela- 
ting to  legislation  are  thus  explained  by  Ulpian  :'* 
'  A  lex  is  said  either  rogari  or  ferri;  it  is  said  ab- 
rogari  when  it  is  repealed  ;  it  is  said  derogari  when 
I  part  is  repealed  ;  it  is  said  subrogari  when  some 
addition  is  made  to  it ;  and  it  is  said  obrogari  when 
•ome  part  of  it  is  changed."  It  follows  from  these 
terms  being  used  in  Roman  law,  independent  of 
direct  evidence,  which  is  not  wanting,  that  a  subse- 
.{uent  lex  always  repealed  or  altered  a  prior  lex 
which  was  inconsistent  with  it.  { 

As  to  their  form,  we  can  judge  of  the  Roman  style 
ol'  legislation  by  the  fragments  which  exist.    The 
Romans  seem  to  have  always  adhered  to  the  old  ex- 1 
pressions,  and  to  have  used  few  superfluous  words. 


I.  (Faxu,  a.  T  Sritani  Pop.)— S.  (Inrt.,  i.,  tit.  »,  ■.  4.)— ^. 
<i.,  ».)— 4.  (Liv.,  viii..  IS.— Coll.,  IT.,  «.)— 5.  (Top.,  5.)-«. 
jp«n«,  ii.,  »27.)  — 7.  (Cic,  Pro  ToUio,  8,  11.)  — 8.  (Ssngny, 
Z«itKhrift,  &c.,  ix.,  3U.)  —  9.  (Feitut,  ».  t.  Roguia)  —  ID. 
("Mrpnmlirogatiaiiem.'')— II.  (t.,  19.)  — 18.  (G^,  «T.,ir." 
—I*.  (Dig  as,  tit.  S,  •.  1 :  "ad  legem  Falcidiam.")  —  U.  (ti'. 
tall 
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Great  care  was  taken  with  such  cfausi's  as  wen 
proposed  to  alter  a  former  lex,  and  great  care  wa« 
also  used  to  avoid  all  interference  with  a  fomicr  lex, 
when  no  change  in  it  was  intended.  The  legea 
were  often  divided  into  chapters,  each  of  which  con- 
cluded with  the  sanction  or  punishment  which  wa« 
intended  to  secure  the  observance  of  the  lex.  Thf 
title  of  the  lex  was  generally  derived  from  the  giin 
tile  name  of  the  mivgistratus  who  proposed  it,  as  Ibi 
lex  Hortensia  from  the  dictator  Hortensius.  Some. 
times  the  lex  took  its  name  from  the  two  i;onsul8 
or  other  magistrates,  as  the  Acilia  Calpumist,  -£111 
or  .lEIia  Sentia,  Papia  or  Papia  Poppsea,  and  others 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  fashion  to  omit  tl.e  word 
et  between  the  two  names,  though  instance  a  ocaa 
in  which  it  was  used.  iVid.  Jolia  Lex  ei  Titi«.) 
A  lex  was  also  often  designated  with  reference  to 
its  object,  as  the  lex  Cincia  de  Donis  et  Muneriboi, 
lex  Furia  Testamentaria,  lex  Julia  Municipalis,  and 
many  others.  Leges  which  related  to  a  common 
object  were  often  designated  by  a  collective  name, 
as  leges  Agraris,  Judiciarite,  and  others.  Some- 
times a  chapter  of  a  lex  was  referred  to  under  the 
title  of  the  lex,  with  the  addition  of  a  reference  to 
the  contents  of  the  chapter,  as  lex  Julia  de  Funda 
Dotali,  which  was  a  chapter  of  the  lex  Julia  de  Adu) 
teriis.  A  lex  sometimes  took  its  name  from  tie 
chief  contents  or  its  first  chapter,  as  lex  Jolia  «l« 
Maritandis  Ordinibus.  Sometimes  a  lex  comprised 
very  various  provisions,  relating  to  matters  essen- 
tially different,  and  in  that  case  it  was  called  lex 
Satura.    (Vid.  Lex  Cecilia  Didia,  Lex  Julia  Mo- 

NICIPALIS.) 

The  number  of  leges  was  greatly  increased  in  the 
later  part  of  the  republican  period,'  and  J.  Casar  ii 
said  to  have  contemplated  a  revision  of  the  whole 
body.  Under  him  and  Augustus  numerous  enact- 
ments were  passed,  which  are  known  under  the 
general  name  of  Julis  legss.  ( Vid.  Jdm^e  Leoes.) 
It  is  often  stated  that  no  leges,  properly  so  called, 
or  plebiscita,  were  passed  after  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus; but  this  is  a  mistake.  Though  the  voting 
might  be  a  mere  form,  still  the  fonn  was  kept ;  and 
if  this  were  not  so,  the  passage  of  Gains,*  in  which 
he  speaks  of  leges  and  plebiscita  as  forms  of  legis- 
lation still  in  use,  would  be  hardly  correct.  Besiaeai 
various  leges  are  mentioned  as  having  been  passc4 
under  the  Empire,  such  as  the  lex  Junia  under  Ti. 
berius,  the  lex  Visellia,  the  lex  Mamilia  under  C» 
ligula,  and  a  lex  Claudia  on  the  tutela  of  women.' 
It  does  not  appear  when  the  ancieiit  forms  of  legis- 
lation were  laid  aside,  but  they  certainly  long  sur- 
vived the  popular  elections  to  which  alone  the  pas 
sage  of  Tacitus*  refers. 

In  the  Digest  a  senatus  consultum  is  sometime! 
referred  to  as  a  lex,'  in  which  there  was  no  greal 
impropriety  if  we  have  regard  to  the  time,  for  sena- 
tus consulta  were  then  laws.  Still  a  senatus  con- 
sultum, properly  so  called,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  a  lex  properly  so  called  ;  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  the  lex  Claudia  of  Gains  wai 
a  senatus  consultum,  for  when  he  speaks  of  a  senatoi 
consultum  of  the  time  of  Claudius,  he  calls  it  such.* 

It  remains  farther  to  explain  the  words  rogati« 
and  privilegium. 

Rogatio  is  defined  by  Festus  to  be  a  comtaand  c/ 
the  populus  relating  to  one  or  more  persons,  but  not 
to  all  persons ;  or  relating  to  one  or  more  things,  but 
not  to  all.  That  which  the  populus  has  command- 
ed  {scivil)  with  respect  to  all  persons  or  things  is  i 
lex ;  and  Jl^lius  Callus  says  rogatio  is  a  genus  le 
gis  :  that  which  is  lex  is  not  consequently  (conftimoj 
rogatio,  but  rogatio  must  be  lex  if  it  has  been  pr» 
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poaed  Iroga  a)  at  legal  comitia  (juttit  conutiis).  Ac- 
eordiog  to  this  definition,  a  rogatio,  when  enacted, 
is  lex ;  there  is  also  lex  which  is  not  rogatio :  there- 
fore we  must  assume  a  general  name  lex,  compre- 
hendiiur  lex  proper  and  rogatio.  The  passage  of 
;C3ius  GaltM  is  emended  by  G5ttling,'  whose  emen- 
dation is  founded  on  his  usual  felicity  in  mistaking 
the  sense  of  a  passage,  and  converts  the  clear  mean- 
ing of  Oallas  into  nonsense.  According  to  the  def- 
initioD  of  Oallus,  rogatio  was  equivalent  to  privile- 
giam,  a  term  which  occurred  in  the  Twelve  Tables,' 
and  it  signified,  according  to  Oallus,*  an  enactment 
that  had  for  its  object  a  single  person,  which  is  in- 
dicated by  the  form  of  the  word  {privi-legium)  "  pri- 
vs  res,"  being  the  same  as  "  singuls  res."  The 
word  priTilegiam,  according  to  the  explanation  of 
GeUius,  did  not  convey  any  notion  of  the  character 
of  the  legislative  measures  :  it  might  be  beneficial 
to  the  party  to  whom  it  referred,  or  it  might  not.  It 
is  generally  used  by  Cicero  in  the  unfavourable 
sense*  {rogationem  primUgii  nmUem').  Under  the 
Empire,  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  special 
grant  proceeding  from  the  iipperial  favour. 

The  meaning  of  lex,  as  contrasted  with  jus,  is 
stated  in  the  article  Jos. 

Some  other  significations  of  lex,  which  are  not  its 
proper  significations,  are  easily  explained  ;  for  in- 
stance, lex  is  used  to  express  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  a  contract,  apparently  with  reference  to  the 
binding  force  of  all  legal  contracts.  In  English  in- 
struments of  contract,  it  is  often  expressed  that  it 
shall  be  "  lawful"  for  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to 
do  a  certain  act,  by  which  is  simply  meant  that  the 
parties  agree  about  something  which  is  legal,  and 
which,  therefore,  makes  a  valid  contract.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  the  expression  leges  censoris  to  ex- 
press the  conditions  on  which  the  censors  let  the 
public  property  to  farm  ;  and  perhaps  the  term  also 
signified  certain  standing  regulations  for  such  mat- 
ters, which  the  censors  were  empowered  to  make.* 
In  both  the  cases  just  referred  to,  the  phrase  lex 
censoria  is  used  (in  the  singular  number),  and  this 
lex,  whethor  a  lex  proper  or  not,  seems  to  have  been 
divided  into  chapters. 

Lex  simply  sometimes  signifies  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables. 

A  particular  enactment  is  always  referred  to  by 
its  name.  The  follo\Ving  is  a  list  of  the  principid 
leges,  properly  so  called  ■,  but  the  list  includes  also 
various  plebiscita  and  privilegia. 

ACI'UA.    {Vid.  Rbpbtond*.) 

ACI'LIA  CALPU'RNIA  or  CALPU'RNIA.  (Vid. 
Ambitds.) 

iBBUTIA,  of  uncertain  date,  which,  with  two 
Julie  leges,  put  an  end  to  the  legis  actiones,  except 
in  certain  cases.    (Wd.  Jddez,  Actio,  p.  17.) 

This,  or  another  lex  of  the  same  name,  prohibited 
the  proposer  of  a  lex,  which  created  any  office  or 
power  {curatio  ae  fotatiu),  from  having  such  office 
or  power,  and  even  excluded  his  colleague,  cognati, 
and  affines.' 

i£liIA.  This  lex,  and  a  Fufia  lex  passed  about 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  city,  gave  to  all 
the  magistrates  the  obnunciatio  or  power  of  pre- 
'^oting  or  dissolving  the  comitia,  by  observing  the 
■iroens,  and  declaring  them  to  be  unfavourable.* 

JELIA  SE'NTIA.  This  lex  contained  various 
provisions  as  to  the  manumission  of  slaves.  {Vid. 
jTIui  SiirriA  Ltz,  Manomisbio.) 

^MI'UA.  A  lex  passed  in  the  dictatorship  of 
UamercQs  iKmilius  (B.C.  433),  by  which  the  cen- 


1.  (OMchicht*  dm  Silm.  Staatir.,  Ac,  p.  310.)  — 2.  (Cic, 
Ug,  Hi.,  19.)— I.  (Fotuf,  •.  T.  RosT'tio.)— 4.  (Pro  Domo,  17.— 
rm  8«xtio,  I0.>— S.  (Bmt.,  23.)— 0.  (FtTig.  de  Jura  Fiici,  •.  18 ; 
Bit  W,  tit.  IC,  •.  S03.)  — 7.  (Cic.  in  KuU.,  ii.,  8.)  — 8.  (Cic., 
m  ,  ii    tS.— Id.,  Pro  Soxtio,  15,  ».— Id.,  til  Att.,  ii.,  9.) 


sors  were  elected  foi  a  year  ind  a  half  inateatl  m 
a  whole  lustrum.'  After  this  lex  they  had  accoxi 
ingly  only  a  year  and  a  half  allowed  them  for  hold- 
ing the  census  and  letting  out  the  public  works  to 
farm. 

.£MI'LIA  B.iG'BIA.    {Vid.  Cornelia  Umbu.) 

jEMI'UA  LE'PIDI,  ^MI'LIA  SCAURI.  (Vid. 
SvuroAVM  LiceBa.) 

AGRA'RLE.  (Vid.  Apdlsia,  C iisu,  CoRNSiiA. 
Flaxinia,  Flavu,  Juua,  Licihia,  Mamilia,  St» 
PBoinA,  SsRviuA,  TnoRiA.) 

A-MBITUS.    (Fa.  Ambitos.) 

ANNA'LIS  or  VILLU.    ( Vid.  .Voiles.  ) 

A'NTIA.    (Vid.  SoMT(tARi.s  Lbobs.) 

ANTCNIa;,  the  name  of  various  enactiuenu 
proposed  or  passed  by  the  influence  of  M.  Antonius, 
after  the  death  of  the  dictator  J.  Ctesar,  such  as  the' 
judiciaria.  (Kui.  Jodbz,  p.  553.)  Another  lex  that 
was  promul^ted  allowed  an  appeal  to  the  popolus 
after  conviction  for  vis  or  majestas.*  Various  other 
measures  proposed  by  M.  Antonius  are  mentioned 
by  Cicero,'  Dion  Cassios,*  and  Appian.* 

APULE1A,  gave  a  surety  an  action  against  his 
cosureties  for  whatever  he  had  paid  above  his  share. 
{Vid.  iNTEBCEsaxo.) 

APULETA  AGRA'RIA,  proposed  by  the  tribune 
L.  Apuleius  Satnrninus,  B.C.  101.* 

APULE'IA  FRUMENTA'RIA,  proposed  about 
the  same  time  by  the  same  tribune.^ 

APULE'IA  MAJESTATTS.    {Vid.  Majbstas.) 

AQUI'LIA.     {Vid.  Damni  Ikjdbia  Actio.) 

ATE'RNIA  TARPETA  (B.C.  441).  This  Ie» 
empowered  all  magistratus  to  fine  persons  who  re- 
sisted their  authority  ;  but  it  fixed  the  highest  fine 
at  two  sheep  and  thirty  cows,  or  two  cows  and 
thirty  sheep,  for  the  authorities  vary  in  this.* 

ATIA  DE  SACERDOTIIS  (B.C.  63),  proposed 
by  the  tribune  T  Atius  Labienus,  repealed  the  lex 
Cornelia  de  Sacerdotiis.* 

ATI'LIA     (Ftrf.  JoLuLBiETTmA,  ToTOR.) 

ATI'NIA  allowed  no  usucapion  in  a  stolen  thing.'* 
{Vid.  FuETOM.) 

ATI'NIA,  of  uncertain  date,  was  a  plebiscitum 
which  gave  the  rank  of  senator  to  a  tribune."  The 
measure  probably  originated  with  C.  Atinius,  wbe 
was  tribune  B.C.  130." 

AUFI'DIA.    {Vid.  Ambitus.) 

AURE'LIA.    (KtU  Tbiboni.) 

AURE'LIA  JXn)ICIA'RIA.  {Vid.  Judex,  page 
553.) 

a£'BIA  (B.C.  192  or  180).  which  enacted  that 
four  prefers  and  six  prstors  should  be  chosen  alter 
nately ;"  but  the  law  was  not  observed. 

CjECI'LIA  de  CENSO'RIBUS  or  CENSORIA 
(B.C.  54),  proposed  by  Metellus  Scipio,  repealed  a 
Clodia  lex  (B.C.  68),  which  had  prescribed  certain 
regular  forms  of  proceeding  for  the  censors  in  exer- 
cising their  functions  as  inspectors  of  mores,  and 
had  required  the  concurrence  of  twth  censors  to  in- 
fiict  the  nota  censoria.  When  a  senator  had  been 
already  convicted  before  an  ordinary  court,  the  lex 
permitted  the  censors  to  remove  him  from  the  sen- 
ate in  a  summary  way.'* 

CJECVUA  DE  VECTIGA'LIBUS  (B.C.  62),  re- 
leased lands  and  harbours  in  Italy  from  the  payment 
of  taxes  and  dues  {portoria).     The  only  vectiga) 


I.  (Lir.,  iT.,M.  — Id.,  ii.,  IS.)  — S.  (Cic,  PhiL,  i.,  «.)  — 3. 
(Phil.,  i.,  1  ;  ii.,  43  ;  f .,  3,  S.)— 4.  (xlir.,  51  ;  xIt..  t,  SO,  S5, 34  ; 
xlri.,  as, «.)— S.  (BeU. CiT.,  iii.,  S7,  30.)— S.  (Lit.,  Epit.,  69 
—Appian,  BeU.  Cir.,  i.,  29.— Cic,  Pro  Sextio,  IS,  47.)  — T. 
(Auct.  ad  lleien.,  i.,  IS.)— 8.  (Cic,  De  Jtep.,  ii.,  35.— Dioan., 
I.,  SO.  —  (^ell.,  xi.,  1.— Feetui,  i.  t.  "  Multam."— "  Oribui."— 
"  PecnlatM."—  Niebulir,  IliU.  of  Rom.,  ii.,  p.  SOOJ  —  ».  (Dioi 
CiM.,  ixrrii.,  37.)- 10.  (Cell.,  ini.,  7.  — Inrtit,  I  tit.  «,  :  ».) 
—11.  (Gell.,xiT.,  8.)— la.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  45 —Cic,  Pra 
Dom.,  47.)— IS.  (Ut.  tl.,44.)— 14.  (Dio-i  Ctm.,  xl,S7.  — U., 
xzxTiii.,  IS.— Cic,  Pv  Seitic  S3.— Dig.  50,  tit.  16,  i.  SOS.  D« 
Porturio.) 
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lemaiiiiog  After  tbe  passing  of  this  lex  was  the 

GJSCrLlA  DI'DIA  (B.C.  88)  forbade  the  propo- 
sing of  a  lex  Satura,  on  the  groond  that  the  people 
alight  be  compelled  either  to  vote  for  something 
irtuch  they  did  not  approve,  or  to  reject  something 
trhich  they  did  approve,  if  it  was  proposed  to  them 
In  this  manner.  This  lex  was  not  always  opera- 
tive.* {Vid  Lex.) 
OALPU'RNIA  DE  A'MBITU.  {Vid.  Ambitos.) 
CALPUTINIA  DE  CONDICTIO'NE.  (Kid.  Pbr 

(/OKDtOTIOKEN.) 

CALPU'RNIA  DE  REPETUNDIS.    {Vid.  Re- 

rSTONDA.) 

CANULE'IA  (B.C.  445)  established  connubium 
l^tween  the  patres  and  plebs,  which  had  been  taken 
away  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables.' 

CA'SSIA  (B.C.  104),  proposed  by  the  tribane  L. 
Oassius  Longinus,  did  not  allow  a  person  to  remain 
a  senator  who  had  been  convicted  in  a  judicium 
populi,  or  whose  imperiom  had  been  abrogated  by 
the  populus.* 

CA'SSIA,*  which  empowered  the  dictator  Caesar 
to  add  to  the  number  of  the  patricii,  to  prevent  their 
extinction. 

CA'SSIA  AGRA'RIA,  proposed  by  the  consul 
Sp.  Cassius,  B.C.  486  * 

CA'SSIA  TABELLA'RIA.  {Vid.  Tabellaria 
Leges.) 

CA'SSIA  TERE'NTIA  FRUMENTA'RIA  (B.C. 
68),  fur  the  distribution  of  com  among  the  poor  citi- 
xens  and  the  purchasing  of  it.* 

CI-NCIA  DE  DONIS  ET  MUNE'RIBUS.  {Vid. 
CiNCiA  Lex.) 

CLAU'DIA,  a  lex  passed  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
(.cror  Claudius,  took  away  the  agnatorum  tutela  in 
the  case  of  women.* 

CLO'DI.^,  the  name  of  various  plebiscita,  pro- 
posed by  Clodins  when  tribune,  B.C.  59. 

Clodia  DE  Auspiciis  prevented  the  magistratus 
from  dissolving  the  comitia  trihuta,  by  declaring 
that  the  auspities  were  unfavourable.  This  lex, 
therefore,  repea.>cd  the  .£lia  and  Fufia.  It  also  en- 
acted that  a  lex  might  be  passed  on  the  Dies  Fasti.* 
(Vid.  .(Elia  Lej  ) 

Clodia  de  Cknsoribus.    {Vid.  CiEciLiA.) 

Clodia  ue  Civibos  Romanis  Interemptis,  to  the 
effect  that  "  qui  civem  Romanum  indemnalum  inler- 
emittet  ei  aqua  it  igni  interdiceretur.""  It  was  in 
consequence  of  this  lex  that  the  interdict  was  pro- 
nounced against  Cicero,  who  considers  the  whole 
proceeding  as  a  privilegium." 

Clodia  Frdiientaria,  by  which  the  com,  which 
bad  formerly  been  sold  to  the  poor  citizens  at  a  low 
rate,  was  given." 

Clodia  de  Sodalitatibus  or  de  Colleoiis,  re- 
stored the  sodalitia,  which  had  been  abolished  by  a 
■enatus  consultum  of  the  year  B.C.  80,  and  permit- 
ted the  formation  of  new  sodalitia." 

There  were  other  so-called  leges  Clodis,  which 
were,  however,  privllcgia. 

C(E'LIA.     (Vid.  Tabellari.«  Leoes.) 

CORN£'LI.iE.  Various  leges  passed  in  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Sulla,  and  by  his  influence,  are  so  called. 

AoRARiA,  by  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Etraria  and  Latium  were  deprived  of  tbe  complete 
eivitas  and  retained  only  the  commercium,  and  a 


1.  (Dion  Cm.,  ««rii.,  St.— Cie.  ad  Att.,ii.,  I«.  — Id.,  «d 
Qoint.  Pr.,  i.,  10.)— 8.  (Cic,  Phil.,  v.,  S.— Id.,  Pro  Dom.,  16, 
10.— Id.,  «d  Att.,  ii.,  0.)— 3.  (Li».,  iv.,  1,  4.— Cic,  Rep.,  ii.,  ST.) 
—  4.  (Atcon.  in  Cio.,  Cornel.,  p.  78,  ed.  Orrlli.)  — s.  (Tacit., 
ADD.,xi.,  U.>— «.  (Li».,  ii.,  41.— Dionya.,  viii.,  76.)— 7.  (Cic, 
Verr.,  iii.,  70.— Id.  ib.,  t.,  SI.)— 8.  ((Snius,  i.,  171.)— B.  (Dion 
Caas.,  Tzxriii.,  IS.- Cic.  in  Vatin.,  17.— Id.  in  Piaon.,  4,  S.)— 10. 
(Vail.  Paten:.,  ii.,  49.)- U.  (Pro  Dom.,  18,  ftc— Poal  Rodit  in 
Ban.,  3,  S,  dec.)— II.  (Dion  Caia.,  ziiriii.,  13.— Cic,  Pro  Dom., 
I0.)-13.  (Cic.  iu  Pia.,  4.— Id.,  Pro  Sext.,  to.— Id.,  ad  Alt.,  to., 
Ift.— Dion  Caaa.,  zzxriii.,  13.) 
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large  part  of  their  lands  were  maile  poUk^im,  ui 
given  to  military  colonists. 

De  Falsis.    {Vid.  Falivii.) 

Db  Injuriis.    (Kut.  Injuria.) 

JoDiciARiA.    ( KtU  Jddbx,  p.  663.) 

Majestatis.     {Vid.  Majestas.) 

NOMHARIA.     {Vid.  Falsom.) 

De  Proboriptione  and  Proscriptis.  (I'uL  Pb> 
scriptio.) 

Db  Parbicidio.    {Vid.  Cobnblia  Lbx  db  Sio* 

RIIS.)  ' 

Db  Sacbbdotiis.    {Vid.  Sacbrootia.) 

Db  Sicaxiir.     {Vid.  Cornelia  Lex  de  SiCABiia.) 

SuHTDARIiB.      {Vid.  S0HTaARI.S  Leoes.) 

Tebtamentaria.     {Vid.  Falscx.) 

Ukciaria  appears  to  have  been  a  lex  which  low 
ered  the  rate  of  interest,  and  to  have  been  paswK 
about  the  same  tune  with  tbe  leges  Sumtaariv  tl 
Sulla.' 

De  Vaoikonio.     {Vid.  Vadimonidii.) 

There  were  other  leges  Comeliae,  such  as  that  i  t 
Sponsoribus  {vid.  Inteecessio),  which  may  be  l^r4 
of  L.  C.  SuUa. 

There  were  also  leges  Cornelis  which  were  pro- 
posed by  the  tribune  C.  Cornelius  about  B.C.  17, 
and  limited  the  edictal  power  by  compelling  tba 
prfetors  jut  dieere  ex  edieti*  mi*  perpetitit.*  {Vid. 
EmoTnii.)  • 

Another  lex  of  the  same  tribune  enacted  thai  do 
one  "legibui  tolveretur,"  unless  such  a  measme 
was  agreed  on  in  a  meeting  of  the  senate  at  whicb 
two  hundred  members  were  present,  and  afterward 
approved  by  the  people ;  and  it  enacted  that  no 
tribune  should  put  his  veto  on  such  a  senatns  (XMt- 
sultum.* 

There  was  also  a  lex  Cornelia  concerning  ths 
wills  of  those  Roman  citizens  who  died  in  captivit* 
{apud  hottet).    { Vid.  Leoatoic,  p.  674.) 

D?  Vi  PoBtiCA.    {Vid.  Vis  Publica.) 

CORNE'LIA  B.(E'BIA  DE  AMBITn,  proposed 
by  the  consuls  P.  Cornelius  Cethegiio  nnd  M.  Bc- 
bius  Tamphilus,  B.C.  181.*  This  law  ia  sometimes, 
but  erroneously,  attributed  to  the  cousdIs  of  tiM 
preceding  year,  L.  .£miUus  and  Cn.  Bttbius.  {Vid. 
Ambitus.) 

DI'DIA.    {Vid.  SuMTDARiiB  Lbohs.) 

DOMI'TIA  DE  SACERDOTIW.     {Vid.  Sacer- 

DOTIA.) 

DUI'LIA  (B.C.  449),  a  plebi?cit«m  proposed  by 
the  tribune  Duilius,  whicb  euacted  ''qm  jitbem 
tine  trUmnii  reliquisaet,  qmijne  nuigislratum  niu 
yrovocatione  crtasttl,  tergo  ae  imjaIo  punirctur."* 

DUI'LIA  M^'NIA  de  unciorio  foenore,  B.C.  867. 
Tbe  same  tribunes,  Duiliu?  and  .Msnius,  carried 
a  measure  which  was  inten')r/l  in  future  to  prevent 
such  unconstitutional  proceedings  as  the  enactment 
of  a  lex  by  the  soldiers  ont  U  PUime,  on  the  propo- 
sal of  the  consul.' 

FA'BIA  DE  PLA'CrO.    {Vid.  Plaoicm.) 

FALCI'DIA.    {Vid  LnoATUH.) 

FA'NNIA.     {Vid.  iv>,Tv\Rix  Leoes  ) 

FLAMI'NIA,  was  an  ugraria  lex  for  the  distri- 
bution of  lands  in  Picwnm,  proposed  by  the  tribane 
C.  Flaminius  in  B.C.  338  according  to  Cicero,  oi 
in  B.C.  232  accord'ng  to  Polybius  The  lattet 
date  is  the  more  pro'»able.' 

FLA'VIA  AGRA'RIA,  B.C.  60,  for  tbe  distribu- 
tion of  lands  among  Pompey's  soldiers,  proposed  by 
the  tribune  L.  Flavins,  who  committed  the  consul 
Csecllius  Metellus  to  prison  for  opposing  it* 

FRUMENTA'RIA.  Various  leges  were  so  caUed 


I.  (Feataa,  a  t.  Unciaria.) — S.  (Aaoon.  in  Cic,  Coni«I.,M 
36.- Dion  Caas.,  xxxvi.,  23.) — 3.  (.\BOon.  in  Cic.,  Cimel.,  p.  fH, 
96.1-4.  (Lir..  il.,  10.- Schol.  Bob.  in  Cic,  Fro  SoIU,  p.  IN, 
•d.  Oralli.)- S.  (Lir.,  iii.,  5S.)-(!.  (LiT.,  rii.,  16.)— T.  (Cie, 
Acad.,  ii..  S.— Id^DeSenoct.,  4.— Polyb.,  ii.,  SI.)— 8.  (Cic  ai 
Att.,  1..,  18, 10.— Dion  Caaa.,  xizrii.,  30.) 
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vttieli  had  for  their  object  the  Jistributioii  of  grain 
■mong  the  p>«opIe  at  a  low  price  or  gratuitouBly. 
{Vid.  ApuLELt,  CAaau  Tsbentia,  Clooii,  Livia, 

OCTAVIA,  SSVPRONIA.) 

FU'FIA  DE  REUGIO'NE,  B.C.  61,  was  a  pri»- 
ttefiuin  which  related  to  the  trial  of  Clodius.* 
FU'FIA  JUDICIA'RIA.    (Vid.  Jodbx,  p.  653.) 
FUIUA,  or  FU'SIA  CANI'NIA,  limited  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  to  be  manumitted  by  testament.   ( Vid. 
M  iNUMiasio.) 
FU'RIA  DE  SPONSU.    (Vid.  Inteecbssio.) 
FUTIIA  or  FUSIA  TESTAMENTA'RIA.  (Vid. 
Lksatdh.) 
GABITiJIA   TABELLATUA.     (Vid.  Tabella- 

BliB.) 

There  were  varioua  Gabiniss  leges,  some  of  which 
were  privilegia,  as  that  for  conferring  extraordina- 
17  power  on  Cn.  Pompeius  for  conducting  the  war 
against  the  pirates.* 

A  Gabiuia  lex,  B.C.  68,  forbade  all  loans  of  mon- 
ey at  Rome  to  legationes  from  foreign  parts  (Saia- 
mtini  eum  Roma  verturmm  fatere  veUetU,  rum  pole- 
rcxf,  quod  lex  Gabiiu*  veMtt*).  The  object  of  the 
lex  was  to  prevent  money  being  borrowed  for  the 
purpose  of  bribing  the  senators  at  Rome. 

GE'LLIA  CORNE'LIA,  B.C.  78,  which  gave  to 
Cn.  Pompeius  the  extraurdicar;  power  of  confer- 
ring the  Roman  civitaa  on  Spiniards  in  Spain,  with 
the  advice  of  his  consilium  (it  cotuiUi  tententia*). 

GENU'CIA,  B.C.  341,  forbade  altogetber  the 
taking  of  interest  for  the  use  of  money.'  Other 
plebiscita  of  the  same  year  are  mentioned  by  Livy.* 

GA'LLLE  CISALPI'N^.    ( Kirf.  Robeia.) 

HIERO'NiCA  was  not  a  lex  properly  so  called. 
Before  the  Roman  conque&t  of  Sicily,  the  payment 
of  the  tenths  of  wine,  oil,  and  other  produce  had 
been  fixed  by  Hiero,  and  the  Roman  qutestors,  in 
letting  these  tenths  to  farm,  followed  the  practice 
which  they  found  established.' 

HORA'TIA,  proposed  by  M.  Horatius,  made  the 
persons  of  the  tribunes,  the  sdiles,  and  others  sacro- 
sancti.*  Another  lex  Horatia  mentioned  by  Gel- 
lius*  was  a  privilegium. 

HORTE'NSIA  DE  PLEBISCITE.    (VU.  Ple- 

■IICITDII.) 

Another  lex  Hortensia  enacted  that  the  nundine, 
which  had  hitherto  been  feriae,  should  be  dies  fasti. 
This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countiy." 

HOSTI'LIA  DE  FASTIS  is  mentioned  only  in 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian." 

ICI'LIA,  B.C.  456,  by  which'  the  Aventinus  wsis 
assigned  to  the  plebs.  This  was  the  first  instance 
of  the  ager  publicus  being  assigned  to  the  plebs." 

Another  lex  Icilia,  proposed  by  the  tribune  Sp 
IcUius,  B.C.  470,  haid  for  its  object  to  prevent  all 
interruption  to  the  tribunes  while  acting  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  In  some  cases  the  penalty 
was  death." 

JU'LIiE.    (Vid.  JuLiM  Leoes.) 

JU'NIA  DE  PEREGRI'NIS,  proposed  B.C.  186 
by  M.  Junius  Pennus,  a  tribune,  banished  peregrini 
from  the  city. 

A  lex  of  C.  Fannius,  consul,  B.C.  123,  contained 
the  same  provisions  respecting  the  Latin!  and  Itali- 
ei ;  and  a  lex  of  C.  Papius,  perhaps  B.C.  66,  con- 
labied  the  same  respecting  ^1  persons  who  were 
not  domiciled  in  Italy." 


1.  iCia.  >d  Att.,  i.,  13, 16.)— S.  (Cie.,Pro  ten  Manil.,  17.— 
T«1L  Patnc.  ii.,  31.— Dion  Can.,  uxn.,  6.— Plat.,  Pomp.,  Si.) 
—  I.  (Cic  id  Att.,  v.,  ai.— Id.  ib.,  n.,  1,  2.)— 4.  (Cic.,  Pro 
Bdbo,  8,  M.)— S.  (tiT.,  rii.,  4%)-*.  «rii.,  42.)-7.  (Cic,  Verr., 
a,  H, «,  60.— Id.  ib.,  iii.,  «,  tus.)—8.  (Liv.,  iii.,  ».)-«.  (ti., 
T.)— 10.  (Mvrob.,  i.,  16.— Plin.,  II.  N.,  iviii.,  3.)— 11.  (iv.,  tit. 
M.)— la.  (Lir..  iii.,  »1 ,  32.— Dionyt.,  i.,  32.— Niebnhr,  Hirt.  of 
B4lBii,ii.,  p.  2W.)— 13.  (Dionyi.,  vii..  If.— Cic,  Pro  Sezlto,  37. 
-Niobuhr.  ii.,  p.  231.)— 14.  (Cic,  Do  Off.,  iii.,  11.— Prut.,  M, 
H  —Da  Let.  A(i .,  i.,  4.— Fratu,  *.  t.  lUipablicat.) 


JU'NLk.  LICITHA.  (Vid.  Licinia  Jo«ia.j 
JU'NIA  NORBA'NA,  of  ancertain  date,  but  prab 
ably  about  A.D.  17,  enacted  that  when  a  Romas 
citizen  bad  manumitted  a  slave  without  the  requi- 
site formalities,  the  manumission  should  not  in  all 
cases  be  ineffectual,  but  the  manumitted  person 
should  have  the  status  of  a  Latinus.*  (Vid.  Latihi- 
TAs,  Libertos.) 
JU'NIA  REPETUNDA'RUM.    (Vid.  Repetob- 

DiB.) 

JU'NIA  VELLE'IA,  A.D.  8,  allowed  a  postnmiia 
to  be  instituted  heres,  if  he  should  be  born  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  testator.  It  also  so  far  modified  the 
old  law,  that  a  person  who,  by  the  death  of  a  heres 
institutus,  alter  the  testator  had  made  his  will,  be- 
came a  heres  quasi  agnascendo,  did  not  break  the 
will  if  he  was  instituted  heres.* 

LiETO'RIA.    (Vid.  Cobator.) 

Sometimes  the  lex  proposed  by  Volero  for  elect 
ing  plebeian  magistrates  at  the  comitia  tributa  is 
cited  as  a  lex  Lctoria.* 

LICI'NIA  DE  SODALI'TIIS.    (Vid.  Ambitos.^ 

LICI'NIA  JU'NIA,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
Junia  et  Licinia,  passed  in  the  consulship  of  L. 
Licinins  Murena  and  Junius  Silanus,  B.C.  62,  en- 
forced the  Ceecilia  Didia,  in  connexion  with  which 
it  is  sometimes  mentioned.* 

LICI'NIA  MU'CIA  DE  CIVIBUS  REGUNDIS, 
passed  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Liclnius  Crassns  and 
Q.  Mucius  Scffivola,  B.C.  95,  which  enacted  a  strict 
examination  as  to  the  title  to  citizenship,  and  de- 
prived of  the  exercise  of  civic  rights  all  those  who 
could  not  make  out  a  good  title  to  them.  This 
measure  partly  led  to  the  Marsic  war.* 

LICI'NIA  SUMTUA-RIA.  (Vid.  Somtoabi* 
Leqeb.) 

LICI'NLE  ROGATIONES.  (Vid.  Rooatiowm 
Licinia.) 

LI'VLG  were  various  enactments  proposed  by 
the  tribune  M.  Livius  Drusus,  B.C.  91,  for  estab- 
lishing colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  distributing 
com  among  the  poor  citizens  at  a  low  rate,  and  ad- 
mitting the  foederatee  civitates  to  the  Roman  civitas. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  mover  of  a  law 
for  adulterating  silver  by  mixing  with  it  an  eighth 
part  of  brass.'  Drusus  was  assassinated,  and  the 
senate  declared  that  all  his  leges  were  passed  con- 
tra auspicia,  and  were  therefore  not  leges.' 

LUTA-TIA  DE  VL    (Vid.  Vis.) 

MiE'NIA  LEX  is  only  mentioned  by  Cicero,* 
who  says  that  M.  Curius  compelled  the  patrea 
"  ante  aactores  fieri,"  in  the  case  of  the  election  ot 
a  plebeian  consul,  "  which,"  adds  Cicero,  "  was  a 
great  thing  to  accomplish,  as  the  lex  Meenia  was 
not  yet  passed."  The  lex  therefore  required  the 
patres  to  give  their  consent,  at  least  to  the  election 
of  a  magistratus,  or,  in  other  words,  to  confer,  oi 
agree  to  confer,  iJie  imperium  on  the  person  whom 
the  comitia  should  elect.  Livy'  api«are  to  rofei 
to  this  law.  It  was  probably  proposed  by  the  trib- 
une Msenius,  B.C.  887. 

MAJESTA'TIS.    (Vid.  Majebtas.) 

MAMI'LIA  DE  COLO'NIIS.  The  subject  of  this 
lex  and  its  date  are  fiilly  discussed  by  Rudorff,'* 
who  shows  that  the  lex  Mamilia,  Roscia,  Peduuet, 
Alliena,  Fabia,  is  the  same  as  the  "  lex  Agrarii- 
quam  Gaius  Csesar  tulit,""  and  that  this  Gains 
Cssar  is  the  Emperor  Caligula. 

MANI'LIA,  proposed  by  the  tribime  C.  Manilius, 


1.  (Gaiiu,  i.,  16.  17,  22.- Id.,  iii.,  56.— UIp.,  Vng.,  tit.  l.)—% 
(Gaiui,  ii.,  134.— IHp.,  Fnw.,  xxii.,  18.)— 3.  (Lir.,  li.,  S6,  57.)— 
4.  (Cic,  Pro  Sextio,  64  ;  Phil.,  v.,  3  ;  ad  Att.,  ii.,  9 ;  it.,  IS; 
inVatin.,  14.) -5.  (Cic,  De  Off.,  iii.,  11.— Id.,  Brat.,  16.— Id- 
Pro  Balb.,  21,  24.)— 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxiiii.,  3.)— 7.  (Cic,  li», 
ii.,  6, 12.— Id.,  Pro  Dom.,  16.  —  hw.,  Epit.,  71.  —  Appian,  Bdl 
CiT,  i.,  3S.— Aicon.  in  Cic,  Comal.,  p.  62.)— 8.  (Bratna,  II.).. 
9.  (i.,  17.)-  10.  (Zaitaclmft,Tal.ii.)— 11.  (Dig.47,tit  21.,  a.  U 
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B.C.  66,  n  84  a  pririlegiam  by  which  was  conferred 
BD  Fompey  the  command  in  the  war  aj^oinst  Mith- 
ndates.  The  lex  was  supported  by  Cicero  when 
prstor.' 

The  leges  Manilianse,  mentioned  by  Cicero,*  were 
eridenUy  not  leges  proper,  but  probably  forms  which 
it  was  prudent  for  parties  to  observe  in  buying  and 
selling. 

MA'NLIA,  aUu  caUed  LICI'NIA,  B.C.  196,  cre- 
«ted  the  triumviri  epulones.* 

MA'NLIA  DE  VICE'SIMA.    (Vid.  VicMiMi.) 

MA'&CIA,  probably  about  the  year  B.C.  353, 
'*  adverst^  feneratores."* 

MA'RCIA,  an  agrarian  law  proposed  by  the  trib- 
une L.  Marcius  Philippos,  B.C.  104.* 

MA'HIA,  proposed  by  Mariua  when  tribune,  B.C. 
119,  for  narrowing  the  pontes  at  elections.* 

ME'MMIA  or  KE'MMIA.    ( Vid.  Caldmnu.) 

ME'NSIA.  Tliis  lex  enacted  that  if  a  woman 
who  was  a  Roman  citizen  (civit  Romana)  married 
a  peregrinus,  the  offspring  was  a  peregrinus.  If 
there  was  connubium  between  the  peregrinus  and 
the  woman,  the  children,  according  to  the  principle 
of  connubium,  were  peregrini,  as  the  legal  effect  of 
connubium  was  that  children  followed  the  condi- 
tion of  their  father  (/ti<ni  temper  patrem  tequuntur). 
If  there  were  no  connubium,  the  children,  accord- 
ing to  another  rule  of  law,  by  which  they  followed 
the  condition  of  the  mother,  would  have  been  Ro- 
man citizens ;  and  it  was  the  object  of  the  law  to 
prevent  this.' 

MINU'CIA,  B.C.  816,  created  the  triumviri  men- 
sarii* 

OCTA'VIA,  one  of  the  numerous  leges  frumen- 
tariae  which  repealed  a  Sempronia  Frumentaria. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Cicero'  as  a  more  reasonable 
measure  than  the  Sempronia,  which  was  too  pro- 
fuse. 

OOU'LNIA,  proposed  by  the  tribunes  B.C.  300, 
increased  the  number  of  pontifices  to  eight  and 
that  of  the  augurs  to  nine ;  it  also  enacted  that  four 
of  the  pontifices  and  five  of  the  auguis  should  be 
taken  from  the  plebes." 

O'PPIA.    {Vtd.  SuMTOARLa  Leobs.) 

CUCHIA.    ( Vtd.  SoMTnAELa  Lkoes.) 

OVI'NIA,  of  uncertain  date,  was  a  plebiscitum 
•vhich  gave  the  censors  certain  powers  in  regula- 
ting the  lists  of  the  senators  (ordo  senatoriut) :  the 
main  object  seems  to  have  been  to  exclude  all  im- 
proper persons  from  the  senate,  and  to  prevent 
their  admission,  ifin  other  respects  qualified."  The 
lex  Ovinia  of  Gains,"  if  the  reading  is  right,  was 
perhaps  a  different  lex. 

PA'PIA  DE  PEREGRITOS.  (Vid.  Joku  de 
Pbrkobinis.) 

PA'PIA  POPPjEA.    (Vid.  JotiiB  Leobs.) 

A  lex  Papia  on  the  manner  of  choosing  the  vestal 
virgins  is  mentioned  by  Gellius ;"  but  the  reading 
appears  to  be  doubtful,  and  perhaps  it  ought  to  be 
called  lex  Popilia. 

PAPI'RIAor  JU'LIA  PAPI'RIA  DE  MULCTA'- 
RUM  iESTIMATIONE  (B.C.  430),  fixed  a  money 
value  according  to  which  fines  were  paid,  which 
fbimcrly  were  paid  in  sheep  and  cattle.^*  Gellius'* 
and  F?atua'*  make  this  valuation  part  of  the  Ater- 
•ian  law  {vid.  Aternia  Tarpeia),  but  in  this  they 
appear  to  be  mistaken,  according  to  Niebuhr." 

PAPriUA,  by  which  the  as  was  made  semunci- 


1.  (D«  Log«  Manilla.— Plut.,  Pomp.,  SO.— Dion  Caas.,  ztxn., 
».)— ».  (D«  Or.,  i.,  S8.)— 3.  (Uv.,  xxxm.,  48.— Cic,  De  Or.,  Ui., 
19.)  —4.  (Gaiai,  St.,  S3.—  Lir.,  Tii.,  81.)  — S.  (Cic,  D«  Off.,  u., 
tl.)-«.  (Ck!.,  Do  Leg.,  iii.,  17.— Plut.,  Mar.,  4.)-7.  (Oaiaa,  i., 
78.-  Ulp;j  Frag.,  v.,  ul.  8.)— 8.  (Lit.,  xxiii.,  81.)— ».  (Brot.,  88. 
—Da  Off.,  ii.,  81)  — 10.  (Lir.,  z.,  (M).)  — 11.  (Feuua,  t.  v. 
"Pistanti  Senatorea."— Cic,  De  Leg  ,  iu.,  18.)— 18.  (iv.,  108.) 
-U.  (i.,  18 )  — 14.  (LW.,  IT.,  10.—  Cio.,  Da  Bep.,  ii.,  !>.)- 1». 
t)— 10   (a.  T.  Paenlatua.)— 17.  (Uin.  of  Rame,  u.,  p.  MO.) 


alia,'  ono  of  the  varioos  enammonts  wfaua  tai» 
pered  with  the  coinage. 

PAPI'RIA,  B.C.  332,  proposed  by  the  pnrioi 
Papirius,  gave  the  Acerrani  the  civitas  without  tto 
suffragium.  It  was  property  a  privilegium,  but  ii 
useful  as  illustrating  the  history  of  the  extension  of 
the  civitas  Komana.' 

PAPI'RIA,  of  uncertain  date,  enacted  that  nj 
asdes  should  be  declared  consecratae  without  a  p)^ 
biscitum  (injiusu  PUbis'). 

PAPI'RIA  PIAUTIA,  a  plebiscitum  of  the  year 
B.C.  89,  proposed  by  the  tribunes  C.  Fapirios  Car* 
bo  and  M.  Plautius  SUvanus,  in  the  consu'iship  oi 
Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  and  U  Porcius  Cato,  is  called 
by  Cicero*  a  lex  of  SUvanus  and  Carbo.' 

PAPI'RIA  POETE'LU.    (Kid.  Pobtelia.) 

PAPI'RIA  TABELLARIA.  (Kid.  Tabbixael* 
LEOBa.) 

PEDUCiEA.  B.C.  113,  a  plebiscitum,  seems  to 
have  been  merely  a  privilegium,  and  not  a  general 
law  against  incestum.* 

PESULA'NIA  provided  that  if  an  animal  did  any 
damage,  the  owner  should  make  it  good  or  give  \af 
the  animal. '  There  was  a  general  provision  to  thi« 
effect  in  the  Twelve  Tables,'  and  it  might  bo  in- 
ferred from  Paulus  that  this  lex  extended  the  pro- 
visions of  the  old  law  to  dogs. 

PETRE'IA,  a  lex  under  this  title,  De  Doeima 
tione  Militum,  in  case  of  mutiny,  is  mentioaod  by 
Appian.' 

PETRCNIA,  probably  passed  in  the  reign  ot 
Augustus,  and  subsequently  amended  by  varioua 
senatus  consulta,  forbade  a  master  to  deliver  up  his 
slave  to  fight  with  wild  beasta  If,  howei  er,  the 
master  thought  that  his  slave  deserved  such  a  puo- 
ishment,  he  might  take  him  before  tiie  aatljontum 
(judex),  who  might  condemn  him  to  fight  if  ho  a^ 
peared  to  deserve  it." 

PINA'RIA"  related  to  the  giving  of  a  JMdiiz  wilk 
in  a  limited  time. 

PLiETO'RlA.    {Vid.  Cdbatob.) 

PLAU-TIA  or  PLOTIA  DE  VI.    (Kit  Vis.) 

PLAUTIA  or  PLOTIA  JUDICIA'RU  is  men- 
tioned by  Asconius"  as  having  enacted  that  fiftoeo 
persons  should  be  annually  taken  hoji  each  tribe 
to  be  placed  in  the  album  judicum. 

POETE'UA,  B.C.  358,  a  plebiscitum,  was  the 
first  lex  against  ambitus." 

POETE'LIA  PAPI'RIA,  B.a  336,  made  an  im- 
portant change  in  the  liabilities  of  the  Nexi.**  {Vid. 
Nexi.) 

POMPELE.    There  were  various  leges  so  called 

POMPEIA,  proposed  by  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo, 
the  father  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus,  probably  in  his 
consulship,  B.C.  89,  ^ve  the  jus  Latii  or  Latinitas 
to  all  the  towns  of  the  Transpadani,  and  probabW 
the  civitas  to  the  Cispadani.'* 

POMPEIA  DE  A'MBITQ.    {Vid.  Ambitos.) 

POMPEIA  JUDICIA'RIA.    {Vid.  Jodei.) 

POMPEIA  DE  JUilE  MAGISTRA'TUUM'*  Sat- 
bade  a  person  to  be  a  candidate  for  public  offices 
{petilio  honorum)  who  was  not  at  Rome ;  but  J.  Cm- 
sar  was  excepted.  This  was,  doubtless,  the  old 
law,  but  it  had  apparently  become  obsolete. 

POMPEIA  DE  PARRICI'DIIS.    {Vid.  Coam. 

UA  DE  SiCARUS.) 

POMPEIA  TRIBUNI'TIA  (B.C.  70)  reatoied 


I.  (Plm.,  H.  N.,  jxxiii ,  3.)— 8.  (Lir.,  Tiii.,  17.)—  3.  (Cio.,  Pw 
DocD.,  40.)— 4.  (Pru  Archia,  4.)— S.  ( Vid,  CiTiTAa,  P<«dbbat« 
CiviTATES,  and  SaTignjr,  "  Volksachluat  dar  Tafel  tod  Heia» 
lea,"  ZeiuchriA,  ix.)— 0.  iCic.,  De  Nat.  Dear.,  iii.,  la— Aaeaft 
in  Cic,  MO., p.  4«.)— 7.  (Paoloa,  S.  R.,  1, 1&,  a.1,3.)— &  (Uilfe 
•en,  Uebeiaicht,  ftc,  p.  533.)  —  8.  (De  BeU.  dr.,  ii.,  47.)— W 
(Dig.  48,  tit.  8,  a.  11 ;  18,  tit.  1,  a.  48.  — OeU.,  t.,  14.) —  IL 
(Gaiua,  iT.,  IS.)  —  18.  (In  Cic  Cornel.,  p.  78.)  — 13.  (LiTvm. 
IS.)— 14.  (Lit., Tiii., 88.)— 13.  (Sangsy,"  VoUiiichlowderTiM 
TonUerarlea,''Zeiiaclinft,ix.)— 16.  (3aet.,J«l.,8S.k  OiiaOaM 
xl.,  M.— Cic  ad  An.,  Tiii..  1.) 
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the  u.d  tribnnitia  poteatas,  which  Sulla  liad  ueiaiy 
iestroyed.'    (Wrf.  Triboni.) 

POMPEIA  DE  VI  was  a  priTflegiam,  and  only 
fefeired  to  the  case  of  Milo.* 

POPI'LIA.    (Kid.  Papia.) 

PCRCIiE  DE  CA'PITE  CIVIUM  or  DE  PRD- 
VOCATIO'NE  enacted  that  a  Roman  citizen  should 
not  be  scourged  or  put  to  death.* 

P(yRCIA  DE  PROVITVCIIS  (about  B.C.  198). 
The  passage  in  Livy*  ("  Sumtiu  quot  in  allium 
wraijrum,"  &c.)  is  supposed  to  refer  to  a  Porcia 
lex,  to  which  the  plebiscitum  De  Thermensibus  re- 
fers ;  and  the  words  quoted  by  Cicero*  ("  tfe  quit 
emat  mayuipium")  are  taken,  as  it  is  conjectured, 
from  this  Porcia  lex. 

PUBLI'CIA  permitted  betting  at  certain  ^ames 
trhich  required  strength,  as  running  and  leapmg.* 

PUBLI'LLA  DE   SPONSD'RIBTJS.     (Vid.  In- 

RSCEaSIO.) 

PUBLI'LLA  of  the  dictator  y.  Publilius  Philo, 
B.C.  839.^    ( Vid.  Pcblilij:  Leoes.) 

PUBLI'LLE  LEGES  of  the  tribune  Q.  Volero 
Publilius,  B.C.  472.     {Vid.  Publili.s  Leoes.) 

PU'PIA,  mentioned  by  Cicero,*  seems  to  have 
enacted  that  the  senate  could  not  meet  on  comiti- 
alesdios. 

QUIiniA  was  a  lex  proposed  by  T.  Quintius 
Crispinus,  consul  B.C.  9,  and  enacted  b/the  popu- 
us  for  the  preservation  of  the  aquieductus.  The 
lex  is  preserved  by  Frontinus.* 

RE'GIA.    (FV<t.  ReouLex.) 

RE'QLE.    (Vid.  Job  Civile  Papibiakum.) 

RET«MIA.    ( Vid.  Caldmnia.) 

REPETUNDA'RUM.    {Vid.  Repetomd*.) 

RH01>IA.  The  Rhodians  had  a  maritime  code 
which  was  highly  esteemed.  Some  of  its  provis- 
ioiis  were  adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  have  thus 
been  incorporated  into  the  maritime  law  of  Euro- 
pean states.  Strabo"  speaks  of  the  wise  laws  of 
Khodes  and  their  admirable  policy,  especially  in 
imnl  matters ;  and  Cicero"  to  the  same  effect. 
rhe  Digest"  contains  so  much  of  the  lex  Rhodiorum 
as  relates  to  jactus,  or  the  throwing  overboard  of 
goods  in  order  to  save  the  vessel  or  remainder  of 
tiie  cargo.  This  lex  Rhodiorum  de  Jactu  is  not  a 
lex  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

RO'SCIA  THEATRA'LIS,  proposed  by  the  trib- 
one  L.  Roscius  Otho,  B.C.  67,  which  gave  the 
eqnites  a  special  place  at  the  public  spectacles  in 
fourteen  rows  or  seats  {in  quatuordecim  gradiinu 
rive  (trdinibus)  next  to  the  place  of  the  senators, 
which  was  in  the  orchestra.  This  lex  also  as- 
signed a  certain  place  to  spendthriAs  {decoctoret"). 
Tie  phrase  "  tedere  in  qitartuordeeim  ordinihu" 
is  equivalent  to  having  the  proper  census  eques- 
tris  which  was  required  by  the  lex.  There  are 
nnmerous  allusions  to  this  lex,'*  which  is  some- 
times simply  called  the  Lex  of  Otho,"  or  referred  to 
by  his  name."  This  lex  is  supposed  by  some  wri- 
ters to  have  been  enacted  in  the  consulship  of  Ci- 
cero, B.C.  63."    {Vid.  JoLiA  Lex  Theatralis.) 

RII'BRIA.  The  province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina 
teased  to  be  a  provincia,  and  became  a  part  of  Ita- 
lia about  the  year  B.C.  43.  When  this  change 
took  place,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  as  the  usual  modes  of  pro- 
vincial administration  would  cease  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  provincial  form  of  government. 

L  (Boei  Jul.,  S.  —  VoU.  Patens.,  ii.,  30.)— S.  (Cio.,  PluL,  ii., 
Il — Aaoon.  \nd  Schol.  Bob.  Id  Ar^umea.  Milon.)  — 3.  (Lit.,  x., 
It— CicDe  Rep.,  ii.,3l.— Id.,  Pro  Rabir.,  3,4.)— 4.  (xnii.,S7.) 
— »,  (Veir,,  ii.,  4,  5.)— 6.  (Dig.  11,  tit.  S.)— 7.  (Lit.,  viii.,  1».) 
—4.  (ad  Quint.  Fr.,  ii.,  13;  ail  Fam.,  i.,  4.)— 0.  (De  Aqau- 
iMt.  Roman.)— 10.  (p.  639,  Caiaab.)— 11.  (Pro  Leg.  Manil.,  o. 
!&)—».  (14.  tit.  3.)— 13.  (Cic,  Phil.,  u.,  18.)  — 14.  (Dion, 
OZTi.,  3S.  —  Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.,  33.—  Lir.,  Epit.,  W.  —  Ci(,,  Pro 
Wnrnia,  19.)-iy  (JnT.,  liT.,  SM.)  — 18.  (Har.,Bpod.,  i«  ,  M.) 
-JT.  (ad  Att..  a.,  1.) 
A  K 


'Ihis  was  effected  by  a  lex,  tite  norao  of  'vhlch  t 
unknown,  but  a  large  part  of  it,  on  a  bronze  tablet, 
is  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Parma.  This  lei 
arranged  the  judiciary  establishmott  of  the  formu 
provincia,  and  appointed  ix.  viri  and  iv.  viri  juri  di- 
cundo :  a  prsefectus  Mutinensis  is  also  mentioned 
in  the  lex.  In  two  passages  of  this  lex,*  a  lex  Rn- 
bria  is  mentioned,  which,  according  to  some,  is  m 
earlier  lex,  by  which  Mutina  was  made  a  piefec* 
tura ;  and,  according  to  others,  the  lex  Kubria  ia 
this  very  lex  De  Cisalpina.  This  subject  is  dis- 
cussed by  Savigny*  and  by  Puchta.' 

This  lex  has  been  published  several  times ;  the 
latest  edition  is  "  Tavola  legitlativa  delta  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina ritrmaia  in  Veteia  el  rettituita  alia  eva  vera 
tezione  da  D.  Pietro  de  Lama,  Parma,  1830."  We 
only  possess  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  chapter  of 
this  lex.  which  treats  of  the  Nori  Operis  Nuntiatio ; 
the  twentieth  chapter,  on  the  Damnum  Infectum,  is 
complete ;  the  twenty-first  treats  of  Pecunia  Certa 
Credita,  but  only  of  Execution ;  the  twenty-second 
treats  in  like  manner  of  similar  actions ;  there  is 
only  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-fourth,  which  treats 
of  the  division  of  an  hereditas  (qvei  de  familia  eer- 
eeitcunda  deividunda  ivdicivm  tibei  darei  reddeive,  du;., 
poetidaverint,  <&c).  The  matter  of  this  lex,  there- 
fore, so  far  as  we  know  it,  purely  concerns  proce- 
dure, as  Puchta  remarks 

RUPI'LLE  LEGES  (B.C.  131)  were  the  regula- 
tions estaUished  by  P.  Rupilius  and  ten  legati  foi 
the  administration  of  the  province  of  Sicily,  after 
the  close  of  the  first  servile  war.  They  were  made 
in  pursuance  of  a  consultum  of  the  senate.  Cicero* 
speaks  of  these  regulations  as  a  decretum  of  Rupili- 
us {quod  it  de  decern  legaiorum  sententia  ttatuit), 
which  he  says  they  call  lex  Rupilia ;  but  it  vM 
not  a  lex  proper.  The  powers  given  to  the  c  tm- 
missioners  by  the  lex  Julia  Municipalis  were  of  ■ 
similar  kind. 

SACRATiE,  mentioned  by  Livy*  and  by  Cice- 
ro.* Leges  were  properly  so  called  which  had  foi 
their  object  to  make  a  thing  or  person  tacer,  as  is 
Livy*  {de  taerando  cum  bonit  capile  ejut  fttt,  &c.). 
The  consecratio  was  in  fact  the  sanction  by  which 
a  lex  was  to  be  enforced.*  In  the  latter  case  il 
was  the  opinion  of  the  jurisconsulti  {jurit  interpre- 
let)  that  the  lex  did  not  make  "  sacrosancti"  the 
persons  for  whose  protection  it  was  designed,  but 
that  it  made  "  sacer"  {sacrum  taTixit)  any  one  who 
injured  them;  and  this  interpretation  is'  certainly 
consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  lex.* 

A  lex  Sacrata  Militaris  is  also  mentioned  by 
Livy,"  but  the  sanction  of  the  lex  is  not  stated. 

SA-TURA.    {Vid.  Lei,  p.  680.) 

SCANTI'NIA,  proposed  by  a  tribune :  the  date 
and  contents  are  not  known,  but  its  object  was  to 
suppress  unnatural  crimes.  It  existed  in  the  time 
of  Cicero."  The  lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis  considered 
this  offence  as  included  in  stuprum,  and  it  was  pun- 
ishable with  a  fine ;  but  by  the  later  imperial  con- 
stitution the  punishment  was  death." 

SCRIBCNIA.  The  date  and  whole  import  ol 
this  lex  are  not  known ;  but  it  enacted  that  a  right 
to  servitutes  should  not  he  acquired  by  usucapion," 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  law  was  once  dif 
ferent.  A  "libertas  servitutum"  could  be  gained 
by  usucapion,  or,  rather,  disuse,  for  the  lex  only 
applied  to  that  usucapion  which  established  a  servi- 
tus  {tervituiem  constituebat),  and  not  to  that  so-call- 
ed usucapion  which  took  away  the  right  {suttulil 


I.  (c.  XX.,  1.  S9,  38.)—!.  (Zeitiishhft.  ix.)— 3.  (Zeitaconft,  x.  - 
^'  Ueber  dea  Inhalt  der  Lex  Rubria  de  Gallia  Ciaalpiau.")— 4 
(la  VeiT.,  lib.  ii.,  13,  16.)-S.  (ii.,  54.)— «.  (De  Off.,  iii.,  33.)— 7 
(ii.,  8.)— 8.  (LiT.,  iii.,  S3.)— 9.  (Festna,  a.  t.  Sacnta  lejes.)— 11 
(Tii.,  4!.)— II.  (Anion.,  Epig.,  83.— Jut.,  ii.,  44.— Cic  ad  Fan. 
Tiii.,  It,  14.)— It.  (Suet.,  Dom.,  8.— Paulna,  8.  R.,  ii ,  (it.  It 
a.  It.)— II.  (DiR  41,  tit.  3,  a.  4,  «  tS.) 
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tervuutfti).  It  is,  peAapa,  doubtful  if  the  passage 
of  Cicero*  should  be  alleged  in  proof  of  this  usuca- 
pion formerly  existing. 

SEMPRO'NI.f.  various  leges  proposed  by  the 
Sracchi  wera  so  named.    (Kul.  SiiirKoias  Li- 

MS.) 

SEMPROHIA  DE  FCE'NORE,  B.C.  193,  was  a 
plebiscitum  proposed  by  the  tribune  M.  Sempronius,' 
which  enacted  that  the  law  (;'»*)  about  money  lent 
IfUHiiia  iredUa)  should  be  the  same  for  the  Socii 
«nd  Latini  (Socii  ac  nomen  Latimm)  as  for  Roman 
citizens.  The  object  of  the  lex  was  to  prevent 
Romans  from  lending  money  in  the  name  of  the 
Socii,  who  were  not  bound  by  the  fenebres  leges. 
The  lex  could  obviously  only  apply  within  the  ju- 
risdiction cf  Rome. 

SERVI'LIA  AGRA'RIA,  proposed  by  the  tribune 
P.  S.  Rullus  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  B.C.  63, 
was  a  very  extensive  agraria  rogatio.  It  was  suc- 
cessfully opposed  by  Cicero ;'  but  it  was  in  sub- 
stance carried  by  J.  Ceesar,  B.C.  69  {vid.  Jolia  Lsx 
AoRARLi),  and  is  the  lex  called  by  Cicero  lex  Cam- 
pana,*  from  the  public  land  called  Ager  Campanus 
being  assigned  under  this  lex. 

SERVI'LIA  GLAU'CIA  DE  dVITATE.  (Vid. 

SERVI'LIA  GLAU'CIA  DE  REPETUNDIS. 
iVid.  Rkpbtond*.) 

'  SERVI'LIA  JUDICIA'RIA,  B.C.  106.  See  the 
article  Jddex,  p.  553,  and  the  various  passages  in 
Cicero.'  It  is  assumed  by  some  writers  that  a  lex 
of  the  tribune  Serviliua  Glaocia  repealed  the  Ser- 
Tilia  Judiciaria  two  years  alter  its  enactment.* 

SI'LIA.'  The  legis  actio  called  coodictio  was 
rstablished  by  this  lex  in  the  case  when  the  demand 
was  a  determinate  sum  of  money  (certa  pecunia). 

SILVA'NI  ET  CARBO'NIS.  (KiUPamwa 
TXautxa.) 

SULFrCI.iE,  proposed  by  the  tribune  P.  Sulpici- 
os  Rufus,  a  supporter  of  Marius,  B.C.  88,  enacted 
the  recall  of  the  exiles,  the  distribution  of  the  new 
citizens  and  the  libertini  among  the  thirty-five  tribes, 
that  the  command  in  the  Mithradatic  war  should 
be  taken  from  Sulla  and  given  to  Marius,  and  that 
a  senator  should  not  contract  debt  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  2000  denarii.'  The  last  enactment  may 
have  been  intended  to  expel  persons  from  the  sen- 
ate who  should  get  in  debt.  All  these  leges- were 
repealed  by  Sulla.' 

SULPI'CIA  SEMPRO'NIA.  B.C.  304.  No  name 
is  given  to  this  lex  by  Livy,"  but  it  was  probably 
proposed  by  the  consids.  It  prevented  the  dedica- 
tio  of  a  templura  or  altar  without  the  consent  of 
the  senate  or  a  majority  of  the  tribunes." 

SUMTUA'RIjE.     ( Vid.  SonTnAEiiS:  Leobs.) 

TABELLA'RI^.     (Vid.  TABELLASii*  Lkobb.) 

TARPE'IA  ATE'RNIA.    (Vid.  Atebnia  Tae- 

PEIA.) 

TERENTI'LIA,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Ter- 
entilius,  B.C.  463,  but  not  carried,  was  a  rogatio 
which  bad  for  its  object  an  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution, though  in  form  it  only  attempted  a  limita- 
tion of  the  iraperium  consulare."  This  rogatio 
probably  led  to  the  subsequent  legislation  of  the 
Decemviri. 

TESTAMENTA'RI.iE.  Various  leges,  such  as 
ti.e  Cornelia,  Falcidia,  Furia,  and  Voconia,  regula- 
ted testamentary  dispositions. 

THO'  RIA.  The  importance  of  this  lex  requires 
that  It  should  have  a  separate  notice.  (Vid.  Tbo- 
BiA  Lex.) 


1.  (Pro  Cxein., ».)—».  (tir.,  ixxr.,  T.)— S.  (In  Rullam.)— 4. 
(ad  An.,  ii.,  IS.)— 5.  (BraU  43, 44, 61, 8«.)-«.  (Cic,  Brut.,  M.) 
-7.  (Oaius,  ir.,  19.)— 8.  (Plat.,  Sull.,  8.)— O.  (Asp.,  BeU.  Cir., 
1.,  M.— LiT.j  Epit.,  77.)— 10.  (ii.,  49.)— II.  (Our  «re  Gwu«.  li 
»-7.)— IS.  (Li».,  ill.,  ».) 
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Tl  TIA,  shnilar  in  its  provisions  to  the  lex  n^ 
licia. 

TI'  riA  DE  TUTOTUBUS.  (  FW.  Jou a  L«x  w 
TiTiA,  and  Gains,  i.,  195.) 

TREBO'NIA,  a  plebiscitum  proposed  by  L.  Tl» 
bonius,  B.C.  448,  which  enacted  that  if  the  ten  trib- 
unes were  not  chosen  before  the  oomitia  were  di» 
solved,  those  who  were  elected  should  not  fill  ny 
the  number  (co-optare),  but  that  the  comitia  shooU 
be  continued  till  the  ten  were  elected.' 
.  TRIBUNITIA.    ( Vid.  Teibdihtia  Lex.) 

TU'LLIA  DE  A'MBITU.    (Vid.  Ambitus.) 

TU'LLIA  DE  LEGATIO'NE  LI'BERA.  iVid. 
LsoATua,  p.  576.) 

VALERI'.^  of  P.  Valerius  Publicola.  (Vid.  V«. 
LEEI.S  Leges.) 

VALE'RIA  HORATIA.    (Vid.  Plkbiscitdm.) 

VA'RIA.    {Fid.  Majestas.) 

VATI'NIA  DE  PROVI'NCIIS  was  the  enacw 
ment  by  which  J.  Cssar  obtained  the  province  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina  with  lUyricum  for  five  years,  to 
which  the  senate  added  Gallia  Transalpina.  This 
plebiscitum  was  proposed  by  the  tribune  Vatinins.* 
A  Trebonia  lex  subsequently  prolonged  Caesar's 
imperium  for  five  years. 

VATI'NIA.    (KiA  Repetoho*.) 

VATI'NIA  DE  COLONIS,  under  which  the  Lai- 
ina  Colonia  (vid.  Latinitas)  of  Novum-Comum  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina  was  planted,  B.C.  69.' 

LEGES  DEVL    (Kid.  Vis.) 

VIA'RIA.  A  Viaria  lex  which  Cicero  says*  the 
tribune  C.  Curio  talked  of;  but  nothing  more  seems 
to  be  known  of  it. 

Some  modem  writers  speak  of  leges  Viariee,  but 
there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  leges  properly  no  call- 
ed. The  provisions  as  to  roads  in  many  of  the 
agrarian  laws  were  parts  of  such  leges,  and  had  no 
special  reference  to  roads.* 

VICESIMA'RIA.    (Vid.  Vioesimabia.) 

VFLLIA  ANNA'LIS.    ( Vid.  iEBiws,  p.  28.) 

VISE'LLIA  made  a  man  liable  to  a  criminal 
prosecution  who,  being  a  Latinus,  assumed  to  exer- 
cise the  rights  ofan  ingenuus.* 

VOCO'NIA.    ( Vid.  VoooKiA  Lex.) 

This  list  of  leges  may  not  be  quite  complete,  and 
the  dates  of  some  of  them  may  not  be  perfectly  ac- 
curate. Still  it  contains  all  the  leges  that  are  of 
any  importance  for  the  understanding  of  Roman 
History  and  Jurisprudence.  Those  which  are  not 
speciaUy  noticed  here  are  referred  to  their  prop- 
er heads,  particularly  when  there  are  many  leges 
relating  to  one  subject,  as  ambitus,  repetundn,  Sus. 
Several  of  the  Roman  leges  were  modified  by  sen- 
atus  consulta.  The  senalus  ronsulta,  which  are 
properly  laws,  are  enumerated  under  Senatds  Com- 

SULTUM. 

LEXIARCHICON.    ( Fti  Demos,  p.  348.) 

LEXIARCHOI.    (Vid.  Ecclebia,  p.  385.) 

LEXIS.     <Kiii.  DicE,p.  368.) 

*LIBANO'TIS  (2^6avuri(),  a  plant,  our  Rosema 
ry.  The  Greek  name  is  derived  from  Xi(!a»of,  "  in- 
cense," and  has  ref(  rence  to  the  strong  aromatic 
odour  emitted ;  the  Latin  name  RotmarinKt,  which 
the  poets  commonly  write  as  two  words,  So$  mari 
mu,  alludes  to  the  circumstance  of  the  plant's  bein^ 
"used  by  the  ancients  in  sprinkling,  as  we  read  in 
the  Scriptures  of  hyssop,  and  of  its  growing  in  i4a- 
ces  near  the  seacoast.  Virgil  is  supposed  to  be  ilie 
first  author  who  mentions  it  by  the  name  of  Rot 
(mortntu).  Theophrastus  describes  two  species, 
the  first,  or  Xitavurlf  uxofKrof,  is  the  true  Rotmari- 
ntu  officinalis ;  the  other,  the  i,.  Kopni/iot,  is  the  AA' 


1.  (Dig.  11,  tit  S,  •.  t.)-*.  (LiT.,  ii..  M,  «5.)-S.  (DioB  Cwm. 
uiTiii.,  8.— Appian,  B«U.  Cir.,  ii.,  13. — Suet.,  Jul.,  S.— V«0 
Puero..  ii.,  44.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  28.)- S.  (td  Fam.,  Tm.)-4 
(Fnmtinua,  De  Coloniia.)— 7.  (Cod.  ix.,  tit.  31.) 
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rp-anic  tiiinotU,  according  to  Staciboase.  Spren- 
Sb.^  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  first  species  of 
Dioscorides  is  the  Cachrys  libanotit ;  the  second, 
the  Ferula  nodifiara;  the  third  he  hesitates  about 
admitting  as  the  PTmantKe  purmrta."^ 

•LIBANOTUS  (At«cii'uTof),'FraDkincense.  The 
name,  however,  is  also  applied  to  the  Franlcincense- 
tree  itself.  "  Forslcael,  the  Danish  traveller,"  ob- 
•erves  Adams,  "gave  the  name  of  AmyrU  Kalaf  to 
Uir  Frankincense-tree,  and  Colebrook  calls  it  Bot- 
weUta  turifera.  However,  as  Stackhouse  and  Spren- 
gel  state,  there  is  still  great  uncertainty  aboat  the 
tree  which  produces  the  frankincense.  Dr.  Harris 
remark*,  that '  what  is  called  "  pure  incense"  is  no 
doobt  the  same  as  the  nuuaUa  Ihira  of  Virgil.'  Dr. 
Martyn  farther  states,  that  the  ancients  called  the 
best  sort  of  incense  '  male.'  A  late  writer  on  this 
elass  of  medicinal  substances,  Dr.  Maton,  says, 
*  Some  authors  have  considered  the  gennine  At(Sa- 
pof  (7%im)  to  have  been  obtained  fn)m  the  Junipe- 
nu  Lyda,  and  to  constitute  the  Oltbanum  of  our 
shops,  but  I  cannot  find  any  passage  in  the  ancient 
authors  sufficiently  precise  to  corroborate  this  con- 
jecture.' According  to  Ammonius  and  the  scholi- 
ast on  Aristophanes,  the  tree  is,  properly  speaking, 
to  be  named  USavo^,  and  the  term  Xt6dvt)To(  is  to 
be  restricted  to  the  Frankincense  itself.  Theo- 
phrastus,  however,  does  not  use  the  terms  in.  this 
■ense."» 

LIBATIO.    (Vid.  SiOBirtoioji.) 

UBELLA.    ( Vid.  Dbnabios.) 

LIBELLUS  is  the  diminutive  form  of  Iiber,  and 
signifies,  properly,  a  little  book.  A  libellus  was 
distinguished  from  other  kinds  of  writing  by  being 
written,  like  our  books,  by  pages,  whereas  other 
writings  were  written  transversa  charla.*  A  libel- 
Ins,  believer,  did  not  necessarily  consist  of  several 
pagfaa.  It  was  used  by  the  Romans  as  a  technical 
term  in  the  following  cases : 

1.  LUelU  accusaiarum  or  aecusalorii  were  the  writ- 
ten accusations  which  in  some  cases  a  plaintiff, 
after  having  received  the  permission  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion against  a  person,  drew  up,  signed,  and  sent  to 
the  judicial  authorities,  viz.,  in  the  city  to  the  prse- 
tor,  and  in  a  province  to  the  proconsul.*  (Compare 
Actio,  p.  17.)  The  form  in  which  a  libellus  accu- 
satorius  was  to  be  written  is  described  by  Ulpian  in 
a  case  of  adultery.*  The  accuser  had  to  sign  the 
libellus,  and  if  he  could  not  write,  he  was  obliged 
to  get  somebody  else  to  do  it  fur  him.  If  the  libel- 
'ns  was  not  written  in  the  proper  legal  form,  it  was 
uvalid,  but  the  plaintifi*  had  stilt  the  right  to  bring 
the  same  action  again  in  its  legal  form.* 

2.  Libellifamosi  were  what  we  call  libels  or  pas- 
quinades, intended  to  injure  the  character  of  per- 
sons. A  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  inflicted  very 
4evei«  punishments  on  those  who  composed  defam- 
itoiy  writings  against  any  person.^  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  RepuMic  this  law  appeai-s  to  have 
been  suspended,  for  Tacitus*  says  that,  previous  to 
the  time  of  Augustus,  libels  had  never  been  legally 
punished,'  and  that  Augustus,  provoked  by  the  au- 
dacity with  which  Cassius  Severus  brought  into 
disrepute  the  most  illustrious  persons  of  the  age, 
ordained,  by  a  lex  majestatis,  that  the  authors  of 
libelli  famosi  should  be  brought  to  trial.  On  this 
occasion,  Augustus,  who  was  informed  of  the  exist- 
ence of  several  such  works,  had  a  search  made  at 


1.  (Theophiut.,  U.  P.,  ii.,  II.  — Dinwor.,  iii.,  79.— Vin., 
Qeiirg.,  ii.,  313. — Adama,  Append.,  i.  t.)— 3.  (Theophrait.,  H. 
P.,  ix.,  4. — ^DioociiT.,  i.,  61. — Aaiatic  Reaemrches,  vol.  ix.,  p.  377. 
— Anttoph.,  Flat.,  703,  with  lohal.- Adami,  Append.,  t.  t.J— 3. 
(Snet.,  Jal.,  X.)—i.  (Cod.  0,  Uu  3,  i.  8.— Dig.  48,  tit.  »,  •.  3, 
17,  39  ;  47,  tit.  3,  •.  74.)— 5.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  3,  •.  3.)-(l.  (Jut.,  ri., 
144,  *c.— Tecit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  44.—  Plin.,  Epiit.,  vii.,  37.— Com- 
pwe  Uriuon,  D«  Fonn.,  v.,  c.  187,  Ac.)- 1.  (Cic,  De  Repab., 
K.,10.— Araub.,ir.,p.  ISI.)-*.  (Ann.,  i.,  73.)— 9.  (Compare  Cic. 
•d  Fm>.,  iii.,  ll.< 


Rome  by  the  sdiles,  and  in  oiher  places  by  tbc 
local  magistrates,  and  ordered  the  libels  to  be  burn- 
ed ;  some  of  the  authors  were  subjected  to  punish 
ment.*  A  law  quoted  by  Ulpian'  ordained  that  the 
author  of  a  libellus  famosus  should  be  intestabilis , 
and  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Empire  we  find 
that  capital  punishment  was  not  only  inflicted  upon 
the  author,  but  upon  those  persons  in  whose  pos- 
session a  libellus  famosus  was  found,  or  who  did 
not  destroy  it  as  soon  as  it  came  into  their  hands.' 

3.  LibelUu  memorialis,  a  pocket  or  memomndum 
book.*  The  libellus,  from  which  Cicero*  commu- 
nicates a  memorandum  of  Brutus,  appears  to  have 
been  a  book  of  this  kind. 

4.  The  word  libellus  was  also  applied  to  a  vari» 
ty  of  writings,  which  in  most  cases,  probably,  con- 
sisted of  one  page  only  : 

a.  To  short  letters  addressed  to  a  person  for  the 
purpose  of  cautioning  him  against  some  danger 
which  threatened  his  life,*  and  to  any  short  letters 
or  reports  addressed  to  the  senate  or  private  indi- 
viduals.' 

b.  To  the  bills  called  libelli  gUdiatorii  or  munera 
rii,  which  persons  who  gave  gladiatorial  exhibitions 
distributed  among  the  people.  ( Vid.  Glaoiatobes, 
p.  476.) 

c.  To  petitions  to  the  emperors.*  The  emperors 
bad  their  especial  officers  or  secretaries  who  at- 
tended to  all  petitions  (libellis  prcefectut*),  and  who 
read  and  answered  them  in  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror."   Such  a  libellus  is  still  extant."" 

d.  To  the  bid  of  appeal  called  libellus  appeUalorius, 
which  a  person  who  did  not  acquiesce  in  a  judicial 
sentence  bad  to  send  in  after  the  lapse  of  two  ot 
three  days." 

«.  To  the  bills  stuck  up  in  the  most  frequented 
parts  of  the  city,  in  case  of  a  debtor  having  ab> 
aconded."  Such  bills  were  also  stuck  upon  tba 
estates  of  such  a  debtor,  and  his  friends  who  wished 
to  pay  for  him  sometimes  pulled  dowi^such  bills.'* 

/.  To  bills  in  which  persons  announced  to  the 
public  that  they  bad  found  things  which  had  been 
lost,  and  in  which  they  invited  the  owner  to  claim 
his  property."  The  owner  gave  to  the  finder  a 
reward  (ftperpa),  and  received  his  property  back. 
Sometimes  the  owner  also  made  known  to  the  pub- 
lic by  a  libellus  what  he  had  lost,  stated  his  name 
and  residence,  and  promised  to  give  a  reward  to  the 
person  who  found  his  property  and  brought  it  back 
to  him." 

LIBER  (fii6iiov),  a  Book.  The  most  common 
material  on  which  books  were  written  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  was  the  thin  coats  or  rind  {liber,  whence 
the  Latin  name  for  a  book)  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus. 
This  plant  was  called  by  the  Egyptians  Byblos  (/Jj!- 
6Xo(),  whence  the  Greeks  derived  their  name  for  a 
book  (/3(i>U'ov).  It  formed  an  article  of  commerce 
long  before  the  time  of  Herodotus,"  and  was  exten- 
sively used  in  the  western  part  of  Europe,  as  ia 
proved  by  the  number  of  rolls  of  papyri  found  at 
Herculaneum.  In  the  sixth  century  uf  the  Christian 
aera  the  duty  on  imported  papyrus  was  abolished  by 
Theodoric  the  Great,  on  which  occasion  Cassiodo- 
rus  wrote  a  letter,"  in  which  he  congratulates  the 
world  on  the  cessation  of  a  tax  so  unfavourable  to 
the  progress  of  learning  and  of  commerce.  The 
papyrus-tree  grows  in  swamps  to  the  height  of  ten 
feet  and  more,  and  paper  was  prepared  from  the 


I.  (Dion  Caaa.,  Iri.,  37.)-3.  (Dig.  47,  tit.  10,  a.  J.)— 3.  (Cod. 
9,  tit.  36.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Jnl.,  58.)— S.  (ad  Att.,  Ti.,  !,  «  5.)-«. 
(Suet.,  Jul.,  61.— Id.,  Calig.,  15.)— 7.  (SaoU,  Jul.,  SS.- Id.,  Oo- 
Ut.,  84.— Cic.  ad  Fam.,  xi.,  11.)— 8.  (Suet.,  Octn.,  S3.— Mart., 
Tiii.,  31,  3 ;  83,  1 .)— 9.  (Dig.  90,  tit.  S.)— 10.  (Suet.,  Domit.,  14.| 
—II.  (VSa.  Grnter,  Inacript.,  p.  Dcvii.,  I.)— 13.  (Dig.  40,  Ut.  1.) 
—13.  (Cic,  Pro  Quinct.,  «,  15,  19.— Re-n,  Rflm.  Privatr.,  f 
499.)— 14.  (Seuec.,  De  Benef.,  iv.,  12.)-  15.  (Plant.,  Rud.,  T, 
3, 7,  *c.— Dig.  47,  tit.  3,  •.  44.)— 1«.  (Projiert.,  lil.,  31,  31,  *e. 
—17.  ■».,  58.)-  18.  (li.,  38.) 
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am  eMis  or  pelkcles  which  surrtnnd  the  plant  in 
laa  (bUowing  manner  according  to  Pliny.*  The  dif- 
lerent  pieces  were  joined  together  by  the  turbid 
Nile  water,  as  it  has  a  kind  of  glutinous  property. 
A  layer  of  papyrus  (ichcda  or  pkilyra)  was  iqid  flat 
on  a  board,  and  a  cross  layer  put  over  it ;  aud  being 
thus  prepared,  the  layers  were  pressed,  and  afler- 
wwd  dried  in  the  sun.  The  sheets  were  then 
Sistened  or  pasted  together,  the  best  being  taken 
first,  and  then  the  inferior  sheets.  There  were 
Dever  more  than  twenty  in  a  scapus  or  roll.  The 
papjrri  found  in  Egyptian  tombs  differ  very  much  in 
length,  but  not  much  in  breadth,  as  the  breadth  was 
pnibably  determined  by  the  usual  length  of  the  strips 
taken  from  the  plant.  The  length  might  be  carried 
<o  almost  any  extent  by  -fastening  one  sheet  to  an- 
other. The  writing  was  in  columns,  with  a  blank 
slip  between  them.'  The  form  and  general  appear- 
ance of  the  papyri  rolls  will  be  understood  from  the 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  paintings  found  at 
Pompeii.* 


The  paper  (iharla)  made  from  the  papyrus  was 
/•f  different  quiJities.  The  best  was  called  after 
Augustus,  the  second  after  Livia,  the  third,  which 
«ra8  originally  the  best,  was  named  Hieratica,  be- 
cause it  was  appnipriated  to  the  sacred  books.  The 
finest  paper  was  subsequently  called  Claudia,  from 
the  Eniperor  Claudius.  The  inferior  kinds  were 
called  Amuhithealrica,  Sailtca,  Lcntotica,  from  the 
places  in  E^pt  where  it  was  made,  and  also  Fan- 
maxo,  from  one  Fannius,  who  had  a  celebrated  man- 
ufactory at  Rome.  The  kind  called  Emporetica 
was  not  fit  for  writing,  and  was  chiefly  used  by 
merchants  for  packing  their  goods,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  obtained  its  name.* 

Ne.vt  to  the  papyrus,  parchment  {memirana)  was 
the  most  common  material  for  writing  upon.  It  is 
(aid  to  have  been  invented  by  Eumenes  II.,  king  of 
Pergamus,  in  consequence  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
export  of  papyrus  from  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  Epipha- 
nes.'  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Eumenes  intro- 
duced only  some  improvement  in  the  manufacture 
of  parchment,  as  Herodotus  mentions  writing  on 
skins  as  common  in  his  time,  and  says  that  the 
lonians  had  been  accustomed  to  give  the  name  of 
skins  {dt^epai)  to  books.*  Other  materials  are 
also  mentioned  as  used  for  writing  on,  but  books 
appear  to  have  been  almost  invariably  written  either 
upon  papyrus  or  parchment. 

The  ancients  wrote  usually  on  only  one  side  of 
Ibe  paper  or  parchment,  whence  Juvenal'  speaks  of 
an  extremely  long  tragedy  as 

"  lummi  plena  jam  margine  libri 
Seriplut  et  in  tergo  nccdum  finitiu  Ort*U$." 
flocb  works  were  called  Opittograpki,*  and  are  also 
■aid  to  be  written  in  averta  charta.' 

The  back  of  the  paper,  instead  of  being  written 
■pon,  was  usually  stained  with  saffron  colour  or  the 
eedrus"  (cr«ce<z  membrana  tabella^^).  We  learn  from 
Ovid  that  the  cedrus  produced  a  yellow  colour.** 


I.  (U.  N.,  liii.,  n.)— S.  (EgTptiaa  Antiquilin,  n\.  ii.,  ch.  7, 
tond..  IdM.)  — 3.  OJfU,  Pompeii,  p.  J87.)— 4.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
mil.,  S3,  24  )-S.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  «iii.,  21.)- d.  (v.,  58.)— 7.  (i.,  5.) 
—A.  (PliD.,  Epiit.,  iii..  » )— ».  (Mut.,  Yiii.,  M.)— 10.  (Lama, 
Oattinii;  l6,  toI.  ■  L,  p.  113.)— 11.  Uav.,  vil.  33.— Pm., 
"S-ia:-  IS.  (Grid,  Tr.tx.,  lu.,  I,  It.) 
6M 


As  paper  and  parchment  wer<  dear  it  was  /t» 
quently  the  custom  to  erase  or  wash  out  writinf  of 
little  importance,  and  to  write  upon  the  fftet  ci 
parchment  again,  whi'h  was  then  called  I'alim^ 
settut  (iroAt^^aror).  This  practice  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero,*  who  praises  his  friend  Trebatius  for 
having  been  su  economical  as  to  write  upon  a  fUr 
limpsest,  but  wonders  what  those  writings  cooM 
have  been  which  were  considered  of  less  importanea 
than  a  letter.* 

The  paper  or  parchment  was  joined  together  » 
as  to  form  one  sheet,  and  when  the  work  was  6» 
ished,  it  was  rolled  on  a  staff,  whence  it  was  called 
a  volumen ;  and  hence  we  have  the  expression  oof- 
vtre  librum.*  When  an  author  divided  a  work  into 
several  books,  it  was  usual  to  include  only  one  book 
in  a  volume  or  roll,  so  that  there  were  generally  the 
same  number  of  volumes  as  of  books.  Thus  Ovid* 
calls  his  fifteen  books  of  Metamorphoses  "  muatm 
ler  juinque  volumina  forma."*  When  a  book  wa» 
long,  it  was  sometimes  divided  into  two  volumes ; 
thus  Pliny*  speaks  of  a  work  in  three  books,  "  ta  «» 
volumina  propter  amptUudinem  diviti." 

In  the  papyri  rolls  found  at  Herculaneum,  tto 
stick  on  which  the  papyrus  Is  rolled  does  not  pro- 
ject from  the  papyrus,  but  is  concealed  by  it 
Usually,  however,  there  were  balls  or  bosses,  orna- 
mented or  painted,  called  umbilici  or  eomua,  wbici 
were  fastened  at  each  end  of  the  stick,  and  projectei. 
from  the  papyrus.'  The  ends  of  the  roll  were  care- 
fully cut,  polished  with  pumice-stone,  and  coloured 
black ;  they  were  called  the  gemina  jfrontet* 

To  protect  the  roll  from  injury,  it  was  freqcecll; 
put  in  a  parchment  case,  which  was  stained  with  a 
purple  colour,  or  with  the  yellow  of  the  lutom 
Martial'  calls  such  a  covering  a  purpurea  tog*. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  is  meant  by  the  Greek 
tittyba  [airrv6ai"),  which  Mesychius  explains  by 
dep/idrivai  oro^ai. 

The  title  of  tK  jook  ililulut,  index)  was  writlea 
on  a  small  stri'.  of  papyrus  or  parchment  with  a 
light  red  co*'  .■'  (coceum  or  minium).    Wmkelmaaa 
supposed  '    .( the  title  was  on  a  kind  of  ticket  soa- 
pended  ( .  the  roll,  as  is  seen  in  the  paintings  al 
Herculaneum  (see  woodcut),  but  it  was  meet  prob- 
ably stuck  on  the  papyrus  itself."    We  learn  from 
Seneca**  and  Martial"  that  the  portraits  of  the  ao- 
thors  were  often  placed  on  the  first  page  of  the 
work.**    Compare  the  articles  ATKiiiEifTuii,  Bnu- 
opoLA,  BiBLioTHECA,  Calahcs,  Capba,  Smos. 
LIBERA'LIA.     (Kii  Dionvsia,  p.  366.) 
LIBEKA'LIS  CAUSA.    (Vid.  Asskbtob.) 
LI'BERI.    ( Vid.  Inobnoi,  IjIbbrtus.) 
LIBERO'RUM  JUS     ( Vid.  Jolia  bt  Papia  Por- 

LIBERTUS,  LIBERTI'NUS.  Freemen  {liberi) 
were  either  ingenui  {vid.  Ikoinoi)  or  libertioL  L^ 
ertini  were  those  persons  who  had  been  released 
from  legal  servitude  (jui  ex  jutla  servitute  manumit 
ti  Muni").  A  manumitted  slave  was  libertus  (ibati^ 
liberatus)  with  reference  to  his  master ;  with  refer 
ence  to  the  class  to  which  he  belonged  after  mano 
mission,  he  was  libertinus.  According  to  Suetoniw 
libertinus  was  the  son  of  a  libertus  in  the  time  of 
the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  and  for  some  tim 
after ;"  but  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  i 
the  extant  Roman  writers. 

There  were  three  modes  of  legitima  manumissiak 
the  vindicta,  the  census,  and  the  testamentnm :  if 


1.  (ul  Fam.,  Til.,  IS )— 3.  (ConiTara  CstaV.,  ixii.,  t.—Mm 
tial,iiT.,r.)— 3.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.,ix..  H.)— 4.  (Tnit.,i.,l,  117.>-3 
(Compare  Cic,  Tuic.,  iii.,  3. — Id.,  ad  Fam.,  mi.,  17.)— 4.  (b 
iii.,S.)— 7.  (Martial,  Ui.,S.— Id.,T.,«,  li.-TibuU., lik,  I,  l£-- 
Orid.  Trin.,  i.,  1,  8.)— 8.  (0»id,  1.  c.)— 9.  (i.,  a3.)— 10.  |CI> 
■d  An.,  ir.,  9.)— U.  (OMBpua  TibuU.  I.  e.)— 13.  (Da  Tmt 
Aa.,*.)— It.  (liT.,  16S.)— 14.  (Beclur,  Gnllai,  i..  f  lO-ITI) 
— li  (Ctiiw,  i-  11.>-1«.  ((3sad.,c  SI ) 
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die  manumitted  slave  was  above  thirty  years  of 
age,  if  he  was  the  qairitarian  property  of  bis  mas- 
lOT,  and  if  be  was  manumitted  in  proper  form  (/e^'t- 
Mu,  jutta  tt  Ugitima  manumittumt),  be  became  a 
civis  Romanus  :  if  any  of  these  conditions  were 
wanting,  be  became  a  Latinus,  and  in  some  cases 
only  a  dediticius.  (Vtd.  MAiminsgio.)  Thus  there 
were,  as  Ulpian  observes,  three  Itinds  of  liberti : 
•ives  Romani,  Latini  Juniani,  and  dediticii. 

llie  status  of  a  civis  Romanus  and  that  of  a  dedi- 
ikios  have  been  ab«ady  described.  (Vid.  Ci vitas, 
Skorncii.) 

Originally,  slaves  who  were  so  manumitted  as 
sot  to  become  cives  Romani,  were  still  slaves;  but 
ttte  prtetor  took  them  under  his  protection,  and 
■naintaiaed  their  freedom,  though  he  could  not  make 
them  cives  Romani.  The  lex  Junia  gave  them  a 
certain  status,  which  was  expressed  by  the  phrase 
Latini  Juniani :  they  were  called  Latini,  says  Caius,' 
because  they  were  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Latini  coloniarii,  and  Juniani,  because  the  Junia 
lex  gave  them  freedom,  whereas  before  they  were 
by  strict  law  {ex  jure  Qytiritium)  slaves.  Gaius* 
says  that  the  lex  Junia  declared  such  manumitted 
persons  to  be  as  free  as  if  they  had  been  Roman 
citizens  by  birth  (fne*  Romani  ingenui),  who  had 
gone  out  from  Rome  to  join  a  Latin  colony,  and 
thereby  bad  become  Latini  coloniarii :  this  passage, 
which  is  not  free  from  difficulty,  is  remarked  on  by 
Savigny.* 

A  Latinus  could  attain  the  civitas  in  several 
ways.*  (Vid.  Latinttas.)  As  the  patria  poteslas 
was  a  jus  peculiar  to  Roman  citizens,  it  followed 
that  a  Latinus  bad  not  the  patria  potestas  over  his 
children.  If,  however,  he  had  married  either  a 
Latina  and  had  begotten  a  child,  who  would,  of 
course,  be  a  Latinus,  or  bad  married  a  Roman  civis, 
and  bad  begotten  a  child,  which,  by  a  senatus  con- 
•ultum  of  Hadrian,  would  be  a  Romanus  civis,  he 
might,  by  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  lex 
iElia  Sentia.  in  the  former  case  obtain  the  civitas 
for  himself,  bis  wife,  and  child,  and  in  both  cases 
acquire  the  patria  potestas  over  his  child  just  as  if 
the  child  had  been  bom  in  justse  nuptiae.' 

In  considering  the  legal  condition  of  libertini,  it 
u  necessary  to  remember  that  even  those  who  were 
cives  Romani  were  not  ingenui,  and  that  their  pa- 
tron! had  still  certain  rights  with  respect  to  them. 
The  Latini  were  under  some  special  incapacities ; 
for  the  lex  Junia,  which  determined  their  status, 
neither  gave  them  the  power  of  making  a  will,  nor 
of  taking  property  under  a  will,  nor  of  being  named 
tutores  in  a  will.  They  could  not,  therefore,  take 
either  as  heredes  or  legatarii,  but  they  could  take 
by  way  of  fideicommissum.*  The  sons  of  libertini 
were  ingenui,  but  they  could  not  have  gentile  rights ; 
and  the  descendants  of  libertini  were  sometimes 
taunted  with  their  servile  origin.' 

The  law  which  concerns  the  property  (bona)  of 
libertini  may  be  appropriately  considered  under  Pi- 
TBCwtia  :  see  also  Inoenui. 

L1B);RTUS  (GREEK)  CAire^roffepof),  a  freed- 
Buin.  It  was  not  unfrequent  for  a  master  at  Athens 
to  restore  a  slave  to  freedom,  or  to  allow  him  to 
purchase  it.  The  state  into  which  a  slave  thns  en- 
lered  was  called  aireXtvdtpia,  and  he  was  said  to  be 
100'  ^ovrov.*  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  those 
Krsons  xvho  are  termed  ol  x"ph  oUovvrt^*  were 
bcewise  freedmen,  as  the  grammarians  assert,  or 
whether  they  were  persons  yet  in  slavery,  but  living 
separated  from  their  master's  household  ;  hot  in 
Demosthenes"  the  expression  x*f*i  ^"t  'e  evident- 


1.  (i.,*l!  iii.,5fl.)-2.  (iii.,  S«.)— S.  (ZeitKhrift,  ix.,  p.  SSO.) 
4.  (Oaiiu,  i.,  S8,  &c.— Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  S.)— S.  (Gaiui.  i.,  30, 
I.)— «.  (Oaiui,  i.,  S4.)— 7.  (Hor^  Sem.,  i«  «,«.)— 8.  (De- 
Mh.,  Pro  Phorm.,  p.  t4}.)— 9.  (DemiaU.,  Phiup.,  i.,  r  M.) 
le.  (c  Eaergr.  •>  MsMJIi.,  p  IISI.) 


ly  used  as  s.rnonymous  with  "he  has  been  emnnet 
pated."  A  slave,  when  manumitted,  entered  into 
the  status  if  a  /(eroucof  {mi.  Metoiocs),  and,  ae 
such,  he  had  not  only  to  pay  the  /lerolKiov,  but  ft 
triobolon  in  addition  to  it.  This  trioboloi  was 
probably  the  tax  which  slaTeholders  had  to  pay  •« 
the  Republic  for  each  slave  they  kept,  so  that  thi 
triobolon  paid  by  freedmen  was  intended  to  indem- 
nify the  state,  which  would  otherwise  have  lost  by 
every  manumission  of  a  slave.'  The  connexion  of 
a  freedman  with  his  former  master  was,  however, 
not  broken  off  entirely  on  his  manumission,  for  h« 
had  throughout  his  life  to  regard  him  as  his  patmo 
{TrpooTuTTic),  and  to  fulfil  certain  duties  towards  him. 
In  what  these  duties  consisted  beyond  the  obliga 
tion  of  showing  gratitude  and  respect  towards  his 
deliverer,  and  of  taking  him  for  his  patron  in  all  his 
affairs,  is  uncertain,  though  they  seem  to  have  beep 
fixed  by  the  laws  of  Athens.'  Whether  the  rela- 
tion existing  between  a  person  and  his  fireedman 
descended  to  the  children  of  the  latter,  is  likewise 
unknown.  That  a  master,  in  case  his  freedman 
died,  had  some  claims  to  his  property,  is  clear  from 
Isseus.'  The  neglect  of  any  of  the  duties  which  x 
freedman  had  towards  his  former  master  was  pros 
ecuted  by  the  iwoaraaiov  iUri.  (Vid.  AIIOZTA 
SIOT  AlKH.) 

The  Spartans  likewise  restored  their  slaves  somo 
limes  to  freedom,  but  in  what  degree  such  frecdmeji 
partook  of  the  civic  franchise  is  not  known.  That 
they  could  never  receive  the  full  Spartan  franchise 
is  expressly  stated  by  Dion  Chrysostomus  ;*  but 
Miiller*  entertains  the  opinion  that  Spartan  freed- 
men, after  passing  through  several  stages,  might  in 
the  end  obtain  the  full  franchise  ;  this  opinion, 
however,  is  more  than  doubtful.  Spartan  freedmen 
were  frequently  used  in  the  armies  and  in  the  flt«t, 
and  were,  according  to  Myro,*  designated  by  thn 
names  of  u^crai,  iieairoTot,  ipVKT^ptf,  itaitoaurvai 
rat,  and  veoSauiiieiQ. 

LIBITINA'RII.  (Jid.  Funds,  p.  469.) 
LIBRA,  dim.  LIBELLA  ((rraO/c^f),  a  Balance,  ■ 
pair  of  Scales.  The  principal  parts  of  this  instnt- 
ment  were,  1.  The  beam  {vid.  Juqdh),  whence  any- 
thing which  is  to  be  weighed  is  said  inb  fvyov  ibw- 
SKri^ai,  literally,  "  to  be  thrown  under  the  beam."' 
2.  The  two  scales,  called  in  Greek  tu^vto*  and 
vKaoTiyye,*  and  in  I^tin  lance*."  {Vid.  Lahx.) 
Hence  the  verb  raXavTeio  is  employed  as  equiva- 
lent to  ara8/idu  and  to  the  Latin  libro,  and  is  applied 
as  descriptive  of  an  eagle  balancing  his  wings  in 
the  air."  The  beam  was  made  without  a  tongue, 
being  held  by  a  ring  or  otber  appendage  (ligula, 
/m/ta),  fixed  in  the  centre.  (See  the  woodcut.) 
Specimens  of  bronze  balances  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  in  other  collections  of  anti- 
quities, and  also  of  the  steelyard  {vid.  Stateba), 
which  was  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  libra. 
The  woodcut  to  the  article  Catena  shows  some  ol 
the  chains  by  which  the  scales  are  suspended  from 
the  beam.  In  the  works  of  ancient  art,  the  balance 
is  also  introduced  emblematically  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways.  Cicero"  mentions  the  balance  of  Critola- 
us,  in' which  the  good  things  of  the  soul  were  put 
into  one  scale,  and  those  of  the  body  and  all  exter- 
nal things  into  the  other,  and  the  first  was  found  to 
outweigh  the  second,  though  it  included  both  earth 


I.  (BOckh,  PubL  Econ.  of  Atheiu,  ii.,  p.  48.)— 8.  (Mejvi 
and  SchSm.,  Att.  Pioc-p,  473,  Ac— Petit.,  Lagg.  Att.,  li.,  8,  p 
Ml.— Compue  Plato,  De  Leg.,  li.,  p.  tlS.)— 3.  (De  Nicostr. 
hsred.,  e.  0. — Rhetor,  ad  Alex.,  i.,  16. — Compare  Bunaen,  Dr 
Jur.  harsd.  Ath.,  p.  Sl.)- 4.  (Orat.,  xxxTi.,  p.  448,  B.)— » 
(Dor.,  Hi.,  3,  4  5.)— a.  (ap.  Athen.,  ti.,  p.  271.)— 7.  (.aElian,  V 
II.,  I.,  6.)— 8.  (Horn.,  II.,  »iii.,  W.— Id.  ib.,  lii.,  433.— Id.  ib. 
ivi,,  fiW.— Id.  ib.,  xii.,  S23.—  Id.  ib.,  liii.,  200.— Ariatopk. 
Ran.,  809.)— 9.  (Ariatoph.,  Ran.,  143$.)— 10.  (Virg.,  Xa.,  si 
7S$.— Pen.,  ir.,  10.— Cic.,  A<ad.,  ir.,  13.)— 11.  (PbBoati  u.  Job 
Imar-.  (.— Welcker,  ad  loc.)— 13.  (Tuac.,  y.,  17.) 
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and  sea.  In  Egyptian  paintings  the  balance  is  often 
introduced  for  the  sake  of  exitibiting  the  mode  uf 
comparing  together  the  amoontof  a  deceased  man's 
merite  and  of  his  defects.    The  annexed  woodcut 


is  tiken  from  a  beautiful  bronze,  patera,  representing 
IHercury  and  Apollo  engaged  in  exploring  the  fates 
of  Achilles  and  Memnon,  by  weighing  the  attendant 
genius  of  the  one  against  that  of  the  other.'  A  bal- 
ance is  often  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  Ro- 
man imperial  coins;  and,  to  indicate  more  distinctly 
its  signification,  it  is  frequently  held  by  a  female  in 
her  right  hand,  while  she  supports  a  cornucopia  in 
her  left,  the  words  .bqvitas  avovsti  being  inscribed 
on  the  margin,^  so  ns  to  denote  the  justice  and  im- 
partiality with  which  the  emperors  dispensed  their 
bounty. 

The  constellation  libra  is  placed  in  the  zodiac  at 
tl  e  equinox,  because  it  is  the  period  of  the  year  at 
-nhich  day  and  night  are  equally  b&lanced.* 

The  mason's  or  carpenter's  level  was  called  libra 
or  libella  (whence  the  English  name)  on  account  of 
its  reaemblance  in  many  respects  to  a  balance.* 
ilence  the  verb  libra  meant  to  level  as  well  as 
to  weigh.  The  woodcut  to  the  article  Ciuoiires, 
which  is  inserted  sideways,  shows  a  IUkIU  fabrilis 
having  the  form  of  the  letter  A,  and  the  hne  and 
plummet  (pcrpendiculum)  depending  from  the  apex. 

LIBRA  or  .\S,  a  pound,  the  unit  of  weight 
among  the  Romans  and  Italians.  Many  ancient 
specimens  of  this  weight,  its  parts  and  midtlples, 
have  come  down  to  us ;  but  of  these  some  are  im- 
perfect, and  the  rest  differ  so  much  in  weight  that 
no  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  them. 
"The  difference  between  some  of  these  specimens  is 
as  much  as  two  ounces.  An  account  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  them  is  given  by  Hussey' 
and  Biickh.'  This'  variety  is  to  be  accounted  for 
partly  by  the  well-known  carelessness  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  keeping  to  their  standards  of  weights,  and 
partly  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  extant  weights 
are  from  provincial  towns,  in  which  this  careless- 
ness was  notoriously  greater  than  in  the  metropolis. 

The  Roman  coins  furnish  a  mode  of  calculating 
the  weight  of  the  libra,  which  has  been  more  relied 
on  than  any  other  by  most  modem  writers.  The 
As  will  not  help  us  in  this  calculation,  because  its 
weight,  though  originally  a  pound,  was  very  early 
diminished,  and  the  existing  specimens  differ  from 
each  oihei  very  greatly.  (,Vid.  As.)  We  must, 
therefore,  look  only  to  the  silver  and  gold  coins. 
Now  the  average  weight  of  the  extant  specimens 
of  the  denarius  is  about  60  grains,  and  in  the  early 
uce  of  the  coinage  84  denarii  went  to  the  pound. 
(Yid.  Denarius.  )    The  pound,  then,  by  this  calcula- 


I.  (WinokelnianD,  Mnn.  Iniid.,  133.— Millin,  Feint,  de  Vans 
Aat..t.  i.,  pi.  19,  p.  39.)— 2.  (Viiy.,  Geoig.,  i.,  808.— Plin.,  H. 
N,  iTiii.,  as.- Schol.  in  Anit.,  8».)— 3.  (Vano,  Dc  Re  Rurt., 
i.,  C— Colanella,  i'i.,  13.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xixri.,  3S.)— 4.  (An- 
tMBt  Weighu,  i:r ,  i., »  J.)— 5.  (Metrolug.  Untanneh.,  p  170.) 
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tion,  would  contain  6040  grains     .\gaJn,  ine  mub 

of  the  early  gold  coinage  were  equal  in  weight  to 
a  tcrupubim  and  its  multiples.  ( Vid.  Ansoa.)  Now 
the  scrupulum  was  the  288th  part  of  the  ponnd 
(vid.  Ukcia),  and  the  average  of  the  scrjpular  aure; 
has  bqen  found  by  Letronne  to  be  about  17i  grains 
Hence  the  pound  would  be  888  XI Ti= 5040  grains, 
as  before.  The  next  aurei  coined  were,  according 
to  Pliny,  40  to  the  pound,  and,  therefore,  if  the  above 
calculation  be  right,  =1S6  grains ;  and  we  do  find 
many  of  this  weight.  But,  well  as  these  results 
hang  together,  there  is  great  doubt  of  their  truth ; 
for,  besides  the  uncertainty  which  always  attends 
the  process  of  calculating  a  larger  quantity  from  a 
smaller,  on  account  of  the  multiplication  of  a  smaS 
error,  we  have  every  reasoi  to  believe  that  the  ex 
isting  coins  do  not  come  up  to  their  nominal  weight, 
for  there  was  an  early  tendency  in  the  Roman  mint 
to  make  money  below  weight'  (compare  Aa,  Acaiiii, 
Denarius),  and  we  have  no  proof  that  any  extant 
coins  belonged  to  the  very  earticMt  coinage,  and, 
therefore,  no  security  that  they  may  not  have  been 
depreciated.  In  fact,  there  are  many  specimens  of 
the  denarius  extant  which  weigh  more  than  the 
above  average  of  60  grains.  It  is  therefore  proba- 
ble that  the  weight  of  6040  grains,  obtained  from 
this  source,  is  too  little. 

Another  mode  of  determining  the  pound  is  from 
the  relation  between  the  Roman  weights  and  meas- 
ures. The  chief  measures  which  aid  us  in  this  in- 
quiry are  the  amphora,  or  quadrantal,  and  the  con- 
gius.  The  solid  contents  of  the  amphora  were 
equal  to  a  cube  of  which  the  side  was  one  Roxse. 
foot,  and  the  weight  of  water  it  contained  was  8('< 
puunds.  Hence,  if  we  can  ascertain  the  length  of 
the  Roman  foot  independently,  it  will  give  us  the 
solid'contents  of  the  amphora,  from  which  we  can 
deduce  the  weight  of  the  Roman  pound.  Bat  -.i 
may  be  obtained  at  once  from  the  congius  of  Ves- 
pasian,  which  holds  10  Roman  pounds,  and  was 
found  by  Dr.  Hase  (in  1721)  to  contain  68037'6ti 
grains  troy  of  distilled  water.  {Vid.  Conoids.) 
This  would  give  for  the  pound  5203-769  grains  troy, 
or  very  nearly  5204  grains ^11  i  ounces  and  6046 
grains.  By  another  experiment  (in  1680),  Auzout 
found  the  congius  to  contain  61463-2  grains  troy. 
This  would  make  the  pound  6146-32  grains  troy, 
which  is  only  57-449  grains  less  than  before.  Hus- 
sey  considers  that  Dr.  Hase's  experiment  is  more 
to  be  relied  on  than  Auzout's,  as  being  more  re- 
cent. The  difference  may  be  partly  owing  to  an 
other  cause,  which  throws  doubt  on  the  whole 
calculation.  The  interior  surface  of  the  congiua 
may  have  been  injured  by  time  and  other  causes, 
and  its  capacity  therefore  increased.  Wurm  as- 
serts this  as  a  fact.*  Again,  the  nature  of  the 
fluid  employed  in  the  experiment,  its  temperature, 
and  the  height  of  the  barometer,  would  all  influence 
the  result,  and  the  error  from  these  sources  must 
occur  twice,  namely,  at  the  original  making  of  the 
congius,  and  at  the  recent  weighing  of  its  contents. 
Still  these  errors  are  probably  small,  and  therefori! 
we  may  take  the  weight  of  6304  grains  troy,  as  ol^ 
talned  from  this  experiment,  to  bie  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation to  the  weight  of  the  Roman  poand. 
This  result  very  little  exceeds  that  obtained  from 
the  coins ;  and  as  we  have  seen  that  the  latter  give 
too  small  a  weight,  the  excess  may  be  viewed  rath- 
er as  a  correction  thao  a  contradiction.  For  it 
gives  as  the  weight  of  the  denarius  of  84  to  the 
pound  nearly  62  grains,  and  many  denarii  weigh  as 
much,  or  even  more.  The  scruple  would  be  18-07 
grains,  wnich  only  exceeds  the  average  of  extant 
specimens  by  about  half  a  grain.*    Wurm,  who  dfr 

1.  (Plin.,  U.  N..  xixili.,  13,48.)— «.  (D*  Pond.,  Ac,ik  78.>< 
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petia  solely  on  the  coins,  makes  it  6053-635  grains 
troy,'  and  Bockh  arrives  at  nearly  the  same  result.* 
The  uncial  division,  which  has  been  noticed  in 
■pealcing  of  the  coiq  As,  was  also  applied  to  the 
weight.  The  following  table  shows  the  divisions 
of  the  poand,  with  tbeir  valao  in  ounces  and  grains, 
tToiidupois  weight : 

Iwla.     Ok.  On. 

As  or  Libra 12    11}      60  45 

Dennx 11    I0|      6'!'  64 

Deztans  or  Decnncis   .    .    10      H      38-  50 

Dodrans 9      8i      42-57 

Bes  or  Bessis      ....      8      7)      76-75 

Septunx 7      6}      80    88 

Semis  or  Semissis   ...      6      e|      84-95 

Qniacanx 5      4^      89-05 

Triens 4      8|      93-  14 

Quadrans  or  Teruncius    .      3      2]      97-21 

Sextans 2      1|    101-  29 

Sescuncia  or  Sescanx      .      U    1)     103-624 

Uncia 1      Oj     105-  36 

or  433  666 
The  divisions  of  the  ounce  are  given  under  Un- 
«A.    Where  the  word  pondo,  or  its  abbreviations  p. 
or  po»D.,  occur  with  a  simple  number,  the  weight 
understood  is  the  libra. 

The  name  libra  was  also  given  to  a  measure  of 
horn,  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  (unetiz]  by 
lines  marked  on  it,  and  used  for  measuring  oil.* 

UBRA'RII,  the  name  of  slaves  who  were  em- 
ployed by  their  masters  in  writing  or  copying  in 
•ny  way.  They  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
■eribtB  publici,  who  were  freeoien  {vid.  ScRia.«), 
and  also  from  the  booksellers  {md.  BnuopoLi),  to 
koth  of  whom  this  name  was  also  applied.  The 
•laves  to  whom  the  name  of  librarii  was  given  may 
tie  divided  into  three  classes : 

1.  Librarii  who  were  employed  in  copying  books, 
called  tcriplorei  librarii  by  Horace.*  These  librarii 
srere  also  called  in  later  times  anlijuarii.*  Isiodore* 
•ays  that  the  librarii  copied  both  old  and  new  books, 
while  the  antiquarii  copied  only  old  books.  Bec- 
ker,' however,  thinks  that,  when  the  cursive  charac- 
ter came  into  general  use,  the  name  of  antiquarii 
was  applied  to  the  copyists  who  transcribed  books 
in  the  old  uncial  character.  The  name  of  librarii 
was  also  given  to  those  who  bound  hooks,*  and  to 
those  who  had  the  care  of  libraries. 

2.  Librarii  a  itudiis  were  slaves  who  were  em- 
ployed by  their  masters,  when  studying,  to  make  ex- 
tracts from  books,  &c.*  To  this  class  the  notarii, 
or  short-band  writers,  belonged,  who  could  write 
down  rapidly  whatever  their  mastsrs  dictated  to 
them." 

3.  Librarii  ab  epitlolit,  whose  principal  duty  was 
to  write  letters  from  their  masters'  dictation."  To 
this  class  belonged  the  slaves  called  ad  manum,  a 
manu,  OT  amanueiue*.     (Ki<2.  Amandensis.) 

LIBRA'TOR  is,  in  general,  a  person  who  exam- 
ines things  by  a  Libka  ;  but  the  name  was,  in  par- 
ticular,  applied  to  two  kinds  of  persons. 

I.  Librator  aqua,  a  person  whose  knowledge  was 
indispensable  in  the  construction  of  aqueducts,  sew- 
•n,  and  other  structures  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing a  flcid  from  one  place  to  another.  He  examin- 
ed by  a  hydrostatic  balance  {libra  aquaria)  the  rela- 
tire  heights  of  the  places  from  and  to  which  the 
m  4ter  was  to  be  conducted.  Some  persons  at  Rome 
a.«de  this  oc<:upation  their  business,  and  were  en- 

1.  (D»  Pond.,  *c.,  p.  IS.)— S.  (Metioloj.  Untennch.,  «  9.)— 
I.  (Satt.,  Jul.,  c.  38.— Galen,  De  Comp.  Med.  Qen.,  i.,  17 ;  vi., 
•.—Hot..  Sit.,  II.,  ii..  «Mil.)-4.  (Ep.  ad  F».,  334.)— S.  (Cod. 
It,  tit.  IV,  1. 10.— Cod.  Theod.,  4,  tit.  8.  •.  S.— hid..  Oris.,  Ti., 
H.y—t.  (1.  O— 7.  (Gtllui,  i.,  p.  IM.)— 8.  (Cic.  nd  Att.,  it.,  4.) 
— •.  (Oralli,  I'uer.,  719.  —  Suet.,  CUnd.,  18.  —  Cio.  ad  Fam., 
ni.,SI )  — 10.  (Din.,  Ep.,  iii.,  }.  — Martial,  ut.,  906.)  — 11. 
«Onlli  bucr   2437, 399>.  &c.— Becker,  GaUna,  i.,  p.  I80.< 
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gaged  under  the  curacores  aquarutii,  though archiieua 
were  also  expected  to  be  able  to  act  as  libratores.* 

2.  Libratora  in  the  armies  wert  pi  jbably  soldiers 
who  attacked  the  enemy  by  hurling  ^rith  their  mvn 
hands  \librando)  lances  or  spears  against  th'.m.' 
Lipsius'  thinks  that  the  libratorcs  were  men  ivho 
threw  darts  or  stou?s  against  the  enemy  by  moani 
of  machines,  loimmla.*  But  this  supposition  cay 
scarcely  be  supported  by  any  good  authority.  Du- 
ring the  time  of  the  Republic,  libratores  are  nol  nifa- 
tioned  in  the  Roman  armies. 

LI'BRIPENS.    (Kid.  Mancipatio.) 

UBURNA,  LIBU'RNICA  (AifopviV.  M6i-fnn,yi. 
commonly  a  bireme  with  the  mast  amidslilp,  as  ap 
pears  from  Lucian,*  but  not  unfrequently  of  large< 
bulk,  as  may  be  inferred  from  comparing  Florus,  iv., 
2,  with  Suetonius,  Oclav.,  17,  from  which  passages 
we  learn  that  the  fleet  of  Augustus  at  Actium  con- 
sisted of  vessels  from  the  trieres,  the  lowest  line 
of  battle  ship,  to  the  hexeres,  and  that  the  ships 
were  Libcmicae.  Horace*  alludes  to  the  immense 
size  of  the  ships  of  Antony  compared  with  these 
Libumicte.  From  the  description  of  them  by  Varro, 
as  quoted  by  A.  Gellius,'  they  appear  to  have  been 
originnlly  somewhat  similar  to  the  light  Indian 
boats,  literally  sewn  together,  which  are  now  used 
to  cross  the  surf  in  Madras  Roads.  The  Libumi 
stitched  the  planks  of  their  boats  together  probably 
only  in  their  earliest  and  rudest  shape,  as  is  still 
the  practice  in  Malabar.  Pliny*  informs  us  that  the 
material  of  which  these  vessels  were  constructed 
was  pine  timber,  as  clear  from  resin  as  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  piratical  habits  of  the  Illyrian  nation, 
from  whose  ships  the  Romans  affixed  this  term  to 
their  own,  are  described  by  Appian,*  who  also  con- 
firms Lucian  in  the  statement  that  they  were  com- 
monly biremes.  From  its  resemblance  In  shape  to 
these  vessels,  the  Libumum  or  litter  derives  its 
name.  Its  convenience  is  well  described  by  Juve- 
nal," though  some  commentators  think  thut  this 
passage  refers  to  Liburnian  slaves  who  carried  the 
litter.  The  sharpness  of  the  beak  of  these  ships, 
which  was  probably  of  also  great  weight  (Bockh 
conjectures  in  the  trieres  of  nearly  four  talents),  is 
clearly  indicated  by  Pliny."  The  same  writer  also 
informs  us  that  they  were  constructed  sharp  in  the 
bows,  to  oSer  the  least  possible  resistance  to  the 
water.  The  Navis  Rostrata  and  Libumica  were 
the  same." 

The  term  Libuma  became  incorporated  into  the 
Latin  tongue  simply  from  the  assistance  rendered 
to  Augustus  by  the  Libumi  as  a  maritime  power  at 
the  battle  of  Actium.  From  this  period,  experience 
having  shown  their  efficiency,  this  class  of  vessel* 
became  generally  adopted  by  the  Romans."  In  a 
similar  manner,  many  naval  terms,  from  the  excel- 
lence of  a  foreign  construction,  have  been  intro- 
duced into  our  language  from  the  Dutch,  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian,  as  brigantine,  galleon,  felucca, 
frigate,  Sec.  After  the  period  of  the  naturalization 
of  the  word  in  the  Latin  language,  it  lost  its  local 
and  particular  force,  and  became  applied  to  otl«r 
kinds  of  ships. 

LICHAS.    (Vid.  Pss.) 

•LICHEN  {Tuix^v),  the  Lichen.  "The  Ueht» 
of  Pliny,"  observes  Adams,  "would  appear  to  be 
different  from  that  of  Dioscorides.  The  former  ia 
the  Marchantia  conica,  L.  The  other  is  not  so  easi- 
ly determined.    Sprengel  inclines  to  the  Peltigert 


1.  (Plin.,  Epiit.,  I.,  90.— Fnmtin..  De  Aqnxd.,  lOS.— Compan 
VitruT.,  Tiii.,  0.  —  Cod.  10,  lit.  6«,  «.  1 .)  —  S.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii., 
90.  —  Id.  ib.,  liii.,  39. — In  both  these  paisa^s  some  MSS.  htnt 
"libritoroe.")— 3.  (ad  Tacit.,  Ann.,  1.  O— 4.  (Compare  hii  Poli- 
otwt.,  iT.,  3.)— S.  (Vol.  T.,  p.  209,  0.L  Bio.)— «.  (Epod.,  i.,  1.)- 
7.  (iTii.,  3.)— 8.  (H.  N.,  XTi.,  17.)-l».  (Do  Boll,  niyr,  3.)— M 
(iii.,  940.)— 11.  (B.  N  x.,  n.)-  -19.  (FUn.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  9.)— M 
(V«(M.,iT..9t> 
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,  sire  A^Uheta,  Hoflln.  The  Tuixifptt  Iinruv, 
described  in  the  M.M.  of  the  ancieats,  were  the 
well-known  callositiea  which  form  at  the  knees  of 
horses,  called  ipavins  in  English,  and  repanin  in 
French.  The  term  Xn;^  was  also  applied  to  a 
cutaneous  disease  allied  to  leprosy." 

LICWIiE  ROGATIO'NES.  (Vid.  RooATioincs 
liiaiiaa.) 

Lie  FOR,  a  )iublic  officer,  who  attended  on  the 
chief  Rdroan  magistrates.  The  number  which  wait- 
ed on  the  dilferent  magistrates  is  stated  in  the  arti- 
cle Fascei  . 

The  office  of  lictor  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
bj  Romulus  from  the  Etruscans.'  The  etymology 
of  the  name  is  doubtful ;  Gellius*  connects  it  with 
the  verb  ligare,  because  the  lictors  had  to  bind  the 
hands  and  feet  of  criminals  before  they  were  pun- 
ished. The  lictors  went  before  the  magistrates  one 
by  one  in  a  line ;  he  who  went  last  or  next  to  the 
magistrate  was  called  prozimus  lietor,  to  whom  the 
magistrate  gave  his  commands ;'  and,  as  this  lictor 
was  always  the  principal  one,  we  also  find  him  call- 
ed primut  lictor,*  which  expression  some  modem 
writers  have  erroneously  supposed  to  refer  to  thr 
ictor  who  went  first. 

The  lictors  had  to  inflict  punishmeut  on  those  who 
were  condemned,  especially  in  the  case  of  Roman 
citizens  ;*  for  foreigners  and  slaves  were  punished 
by  the  camifex  ;  and  they  also,  probably,  had  to  as- 
sist in  some  cases  in  the  execution  of  a  decree  or 
judgment  in  a  civil  suit.  The  lictors  also  command- 
ed (animiidt)erlerunl)  persons  to  pay  proper  respect 
to  a  magistrate  passing  by,  which  consisted  in  dis- 
mounting from  horseback,  uncovering  the  head, 
standing  out  of  the  way,  &c.» 

The  lictors  were  originally  chosen  from  the  plebs,' 
but  aderward  appear  to  have  been  generally  freed- 
men,  probably  of  the  magistrate  on  whom  they  at- 
tended • 

l/tx-^n  were  properly  only  granted  to  those  ma- 
jp«rates  wliu  had  the  imperium.  Consequently,  the 
lrJ>unes  of  the  plebs  never  had  lictors,*  nor  several 
irf  the  other  magistrates.  Sometimes,  however,  lic- 
tors were  granted  to  persons  as  a  mark  of  respect 
or  for  the  sake  of  protection.  Thus,  by  a  law  of  the 
triui£Tirs,  every  vestal  virgin  was  accompanied  by 
a  lictor  whenever  she  went  out,"  and  the  honour  of 
one  or  two  lictors  was  usually  granted  to  the  wives 
and  other  female  members  of  the  imperial  family." 

There  were  also  thirty  lictors,  called  Liclora  Cu- 
tieui,  whose  duty  it  was  to  summon  the  curias  to 
the  comitia  curiata  ;  and  when  these  meetings  be- 
came little  more  than  a  form,  their  suffrages  were 
represented  by  the  thirty  lictors.'* 

LIGO  (dixeXXa  or  /luKeXXa)  was  a  hatchet  formed 
cither  of  one  broad  iron  or  of  two  curved  iron  prongs, 
which  was  used  by  the  ancient  liusbandmen  to  clear 
the  fields  from  weeds."  The  ligo  seems  also  to 
have  been  used  in  digging  the  soil  and  breaking  the 
clods.'* 

LI'GULA,  a  Roman  measure  of  capacity,  con- 
taining one  fourth  of  the  Ctatrus,  and  therefore 
equnl  to  0206  of  a  pint  English." 

•LIGUSTRUM,  a  plant  about  which  considera- 
ble uncertainty  prevails.  It  is  commonly,  howev- 
er, regarded  as  the  Privet.    Virgil  mentions  it  in 


1.  (Lit.,  i.,8.)— S.  (lii.,  8.)— ».  (Lit.,  kit.,  44.-Sdl.,  Jug., 
{.— Cic.  in  Verr.,  8,  Act.  t.,  M.  —Da  DJT.,  i.,  38.— OraIJi,  In- 
•Jr.,  1118.)— 4.  (Cic.  ad  Qoiat.  rntr.,  i.,  I, «  7.)  —i.  (Lit.,  ii., 
»  — M.,  viii.,  7.)— «.  (Lit.,  xm.,  44.— Sen.,  Ep.,  64.)— 7.  (Lit., 
<i ,  M.)— 8.  (Conpm  Tadt.,  Ann.,  ziii.,  27.)— 0.  (Flat.,  ()iwst. 
Ria.,  81.)— 10.  (DionCM*.,  ilTii.,  19.)  — II.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i., 
M.— fit  ib.,  xiii.,  t.)— 1».  (G«U.,  it.,  S7.— Cic,  A«r.,  ii.,  IS.— 
Otclli,  Inur.,  SI7«,  Sm^lMO.)- 13.  (Ond,  Ex  Font.,  i.,  8,  SO. 
—Mart.,  IT.,  M.— Stat.,  Th«b.,  iii.,  SSO.— C^lum.,  i.,  8t.)  — 14. 

iDor.,  Cann.,  iii.,  S,  S8.— Epiat.,  i.,  14,  27. — Orid,  Am.,  iii.,  10, 
1.  —  Compara  I>ickaoD,  on  the  Hnshandry  of  tlM  Ancteata,  i., 
B.  41».)-I3.  (C^lamella,  R.  R.,  xii.,  21.) 
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one  of  his  Eclogues,  but  all  that  caa  be  gUMnt 
from  what  he  says  of  it  is,  that  the  flowers  arc 
white  and  of  no  value.  "  Pliny,"  tibseives  Manyo, 
"  says  it  is  a  tree,  for  in  the  24th  chapter  of  the  I2ih 
book,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  cyproa  of  Egypt, 
he  uses  the  following  words :  '  Qnidam  he::c  esse 
dicunt  arborem  que  in  Italia  Ligustrum  vocator.* 
Thus,  also,  we  find  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  tbo  S4lh 
book,  'Ligustrum  eadem  arbor  est  quai  in  O.iente 
cypros.'  If  the  liguatrum  of  Pllny  was  that  wliicb 
is  now  commonly  known  by  that  name,  by  us  call- 
ed privet  or  primprint,  and  by  the  Italians  guittrieo, 
which  seems  a  corruption  of  Ugustntm,  then  he  was 
mistaken  in  affirming  it  to  be  the  same  with  the 
cypres  of  Egypt,  which  is  the  elhanne  or  aleanna. 
Matthiolus,  in  his  commentaries  on  Dioscorides, 
says  that  Servius,  among  others,  took  the  liguttnm 
to  be  that  sort  of  convoleulua  which  we  call  great 
binduKcd.  Where  Matthiolus  found  this  opinion  of 
Servius  I  cannot  tell,  unless  he  made  use  of  some 
copy  very  diflerent  from  those  which  we  now  have. 
We  find  no  more  in  our  copies  of  Servius  than  that 
the  Uguttrum  is  a  very  white  but  contemptible  flow- 
er. Still  it  must  he  acknowledged  that  the  great 
bindweed  has  a  very  fair  claim  to  be  accounted  the 
Uguttrum  of  Virgil,  on  account  of  its  name  being 
derived  from  'binding'  (a  Uganda),  from  the  pure 
whiteness  of  its  flower,  and  from  its  being,  at  the 
same  time,  a  contemptible  weed.  We  may  also, 
with  good  reason,  suspect  that  our  privet  is  not  the 
plant  intended,  because  the  flowers  are  not  fair 
enough,  and  yet  are  too  sweet  to  be  reiected  with 
cuniempt.  But  it  weighs  something  on  the  otter 
side,  that  Pllny  has  called  the  Uguttrum  a  tree  in 
two  dilTerent  places.  In  conformity,  therefore,  vith 
the  most  common  opinion,  I  have  translated  the 
term  Uguttrum  by  '  privet ;'  but  if  any  one  would 
change  it  for '  bindweed,'  I  shall  not  greatly  contend 
with  him.'" 

♦LIGUSTICUM  (.Aiyvonitov).  "WoodTilto 
agrees  with  the  earlier  commentators  on  Dioscori- 
des and  Galen,  in  referring  this  to  the  well-known 
plant,  the  Ligtitticum  Levitticam,  or  common  Lot 
age ;  but  this  opinion  is  questioned  by  Alston 
Sprengel,  also,  is  not  quite  satisfied,  and  rather  in 
clines  to  the  Laterpilium  SiUr.  Apicius  recom- 
mends it  frequently  as  a  condiment  "* 

"'LIL'IUM  {Kpivov),  the  Lily,  or  Lilium  atndidMM, 
L.  The  Persian  term  laith,  which  is  a  name  for 
all  the  liliaceous  plants,  and  especially  for  the  tulip 
(of  which  last  the  ancients  knew  nothing),  has  pass- 
ed, on  the  one  liand,  into  the  family  of  Northern 
languages,  under  the  forms  of  "  lily,"  "  lilie,"  ite , 
and  on  the  other  into  the  Greek  and  Latin,  for  ?m- 
piov  and  lilium  only  difl%r  by  a  very  usual  change 
of  letters.  ( Vid.  Likiom  )  "  We  need  have  no 
hesitation,"  remarks  Adams,  "  in  determining  the 
common  xpivov  of  the  Greeks  to  have  been  the  Lil- 
ium candidum,  L.  Dioscorides  describes  another 
species  with  purple  flowers,  which  Sprengel  is  in 
doubt  whether  to  set  down  as  the  Lilium  martagmt 
or  L.  ChaUedonicum."' 

LIMA,  a  File,  was  made  of  iron  or  steel,  for  tb« 
purpose  of  polishing  metal  or  stone,  and  appears  to 
have  been  of  the  same  form  as  the  instruments  used 
for  similar  purposes  in  modem  times.' 

LIMBUS  (ira«ni^9),  the  border  of  a  lunic*  or  ■ 
scarf*  Tnis  ornament,  when  displayed  upon  the 
tunic,  was  of  a  similar  kind  with  the  Ctclas  and 
Instita,'  but  much  less  expensive,  more  common 
and  more  simple     It  was  generally  woven  in  the 
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Mue  pienu  <vith  the  entire  gannent  of  which  it 
forn.ed  a  part,  and  it  bad  sometimes  the  appearance 
of  a  scarlet  or  purple  l>and  upon  a  white  ground ; 
in  other  instances  it  resembled  foliage,'  or  the  scrolls 
and  meanders  introduced  in  architecture.  A  very 
elegant  etfect  was  produced  b;  bands  of  gold  thread 
interworen  in  cloth  of  Tyrian  purple,*  and  called 
i/gpoi  or  Uria.'  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was  arrayed 
in  this  manner  (xpvovKapi^it  (iAovpvrm*).  Vir- 
gil' mentions  a  scarf  euriched  with  gold,  the  border 
of  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  double  meander.  In 
illustration  of  this  account,  examples  of  both  the 
siigle  and  the  double  meander  are  introduced  at  the 
Ut  of  the  annexed  woodcut.    The  other  eight  spe- 
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eraiens  of  limbi  are  selected  to  show  some  of  the 
principal  varieties  of  this  ornament,  which  present 
themseWes  on  Etruscan  vases  and  other  works  of 
ancient  art.  The  effect  of  the  limbus  as  a  part  of 
the  dress  is  seen  in  the  woodcuts  at  pages  37,  O-i, 
188,  208,  225,  314. 

The  use  of  the  limbus  was  almost  confined  to  tlie 
female  sex  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  in 
other  nations  it  was  adinitted  into  the  dress  of  men 
likewise. 

Ad  ornamental  band,  when  used  by  itself  as  a 
fillet  to  surround  the  temples  or  the  waist,  was  also 
called  limbus.*  Probably  the  llmbolarii  mentioned 
by  Plautus^  were  persons  rmployed  in  making  bands 
of  this  description. 

LIMEN.    ( Vii.  J*NO*.  p.  624.) 

LIMES.    {Vii.  Aorimiksores.) 

LIMITATIO.    (Vid.  Ao»i>ibn«orb«.) 

LI'NEA,  iith.  LINE'OLA,  a  linen  thread  or  string 
(from  limim,  flax),  a  line.*  A  string  smeared  with 
raddle  (rubriea,  /u'Xra;)  and  drawn  tight,  was  used 
by  carpenters  and  masons  to  impress  a  straight 
mark  upon  boards  of  wood,  slabs  of  marble,  £c.' 
Hence  arose  the  proverb  aTaS/tti^  AKpt6eaTfpoi,  mean- 
ing "  more  exact  than  rectitude  itself""  Since  the 
string  made  no  mark  unless  coloured,  the  pursuit  of 
an  object  without  discrimination  an't  distinctness  of 
purpose  was  called  using  the  littea  alba,  or  A«vcf 
aTdd/iti."  Ttie  cup  or  box  used  to  hold  the  raddle 
was  called  /ttXrclov." 

By  an  extension  of  the  signification,  any  straight 
mark  {ypoftfoi),  however  produced,  was  called 
Uiua;"  and  hence  the  same  terms,  both  in  Latin 
and  Greek  (linta,  ypaiifiri),  were  applied  to  a  mathe- 
matical line."  Hence,  also,  a  narrow  boundary  of 
aoy  kind  was  denoted  by  these  terms,  and  especial' 


I.  (Tirr.,  iEn.,  i.,  MS.— Orid,  Met.,  ri.,  IZ7.)— 3.  (Oiid,  Mat., 
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al..  III.,  T.,45.)— 8.  (Varro,  Da  Re  Roit.,  i.,  23.— Col.,  Da  Re 
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ly  the  boundary  of  human  life,*  and  the  boundai; 
in  the  stadium  from  which  the  combatants  started 
or  at  which  they  stopiied.* 

Linea  also  meant  a  fishing-line ;  the  line  used  in 
sounding  {vid.  Catapibater)  ;  that  employed  in  ag- 
riculture and  gardening ;'  and  a  measuring-line.* 

•LINOSPARTUM  (Xtvwnroprov),  according  to 
Stackhouse,  the  lA/geum  tpartum.  Sprengel  faoldr 
that  it  is  either  this  or  the  Stipa  terraciaaima.* 

•LINOSPERMUM  {Xivbanepfioy),  Unseed,  use*' 
as  an  article  in  the  ancient  Materia  Medica.* 

LINTER,  a  boat  similar  to  the  iMvofvXa  irXoto, 
used,  according  to  Pliny,'  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
The  ancient  British  boat,  at  present  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  Museum,  formed  of  one  tree,  gives  an 
excellent  exemplification  of  the  rudest  form  of  the 
linter.  Pliny*  tells  us  that  the  Germans  had  boats 
of  this  description  that  held  thirty  men,  and  the 
British  vessel  just  alluded  to  would  certainly  carr>' 
nearly  this  complement.  The  passage  in  Tacitus' 
IS  too  corrupt  to  be  admitted  as  any  authority  for  a 
larger  description  of  ships  being  included  under  thii 
term.  In  Ovid'*  it  is  applied  to  Charon's  bark, 
which  was  obviously  worked  by  a  single  mar. 
Ctesar  separates  the  linter  from  the  navis,"  and 
also  represents  the  former  as  one  remove,  in  earl) 
boat-building,  from  the  ratis  or  rail."  In  anothet 
passage"  he  classes  them  with  the  scaphae.  Tihul- 
lus'*  represents  them  to  have  been  of  light  draught 
of  water,  like  our  wherries. 

"  Et  qua  Velabri  regio  palet  ire  toUbai 
Ezigutu  jmlsa  per  vada  linter  aqua." 

Ausonius"  indicates  that  a  chain  of  them  formed 
a  pontoon,  and  also  classes  them  with  the  other  light 
boats."  Horace"  describes  the  linter  as  a  towboat 
worked  by  a  single  mule,  which  differs  from  the 
sense  affixed  to  it  by  Propertius,'*  who  distingnishei 
between  the  swift  linter  and  the  slow  ratio  or  tow 
boat. 

"  Et  mode  Ss:.t  celcret  mirerit  currere  tintrt* 
Et  modo  lam  iardat  funiinu  ire  rates." 

These  passages  give  a  twofold  sense  to  linter  or 
wherry  and  towboat. 

The  name  linter  was  also  applied  to  a  kind  ol 
tub  or  trough  made  of  one  block  of  wood,  which 
was  used  by  country  people  for  various  purposes, 
such  as  for  conveying  and  pressing  the  grapes." 

*LINUM  (Xivov),  the  Linum  uiUatuttnatm,  or 
common  Flax.  "  Most  authors  agree  with  Virgil," 
observes  Martyn,  "  that  flsix  bums  or  impoverishes 
the  soil.  Columella  says  it  is  so  exceedingly  nox- 
ious that  it  is  not  safe  to  sow  it,  unless  you  have  a 
prospect  of  great  advantage  from  it.  '  Lini  semen, 
am  magnuj  est  ejus  in  ea  regions  quam  colis  proven- 
tus,  et  pretium  prorital,  serendum  nan  est ;  agris  enim 
fracipue  noxium  est.'  "** 

•LINUM  VIVUM,  Asbestine  linen,  or  linen  made 
oat  of  Asbestos.     (Vid.  Axunthds,  Asbestos.) 

»LIPARjEUS  LAPIS,  a  stone  of  which  Sir 
John  Hill  speaks  as  follows :  "  The  Lipara  stone  is 
a  small  stone,  usually  about  the  bigness  of  a  filbert, 
of  an  irregular  and  uncertain  shape,  and  porous, 
friable  constitution,  like  that  of  the  pumices,  but 
more  easily  crumbling  into  powder  between  the 
fingers  than  even  the  softest  kind  of  them.  The 
colour  is  generally  a  dusky  gray,  and  the  whole  e»- 
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LITIS  CONTESTATIO. 


f,rrRON. 


Mrnal  fa  >e  of  H  evidently  shows  that  it  has  w^ffered 
a  change  by  fire.'"  Dr.  Moore  thinks  that  it  was 
a  kind  of  obsidian.* 

•LITHARGTRUS  ^hOof  yvpoc),  Litharge.  "  The 
ancient  Ijitharge,  like  the  modem,  was  procured 
during  the  purfication  of  silver  from  the  lead  with 
which  it  was  usaally  combined  in  its  natural  state. 
The  tania  or  drott  which  is  formed  during  the 
process,  obtains  the  name  of  Litharge.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  modem  chemistry,  it  is  called  the  semi- 
vitrifind  protoxyde  of  lead."* 

*LITHOSPERMUM  (XMairtpiiov),  the  Uthotper- 
mum  pfficinale,  or  Gromwell.* 

LITHOSTROTA.    ( Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  520.) 

LITIS  CONTESTATIO.  "  Contestari"  is  when 
each  party  to  a  suit  {uterqtu  reus)  says,  "  Testes 
estote."  Two  or  more  parties  to  a  suit  {advertarii) 
are  said  contestari  litem,  because,  when  the  judici- 
um is  arranged  (ordinalo  judicio),  each  party  is  ac- 
customed to  say,  "Testes  estote."*  The  Litis 
Contestatio  was  therefore  so  called  because  per- 
sons were  called  on  by  the  parties  to  the  suit  to 
"  bear  witness,"  "  to  be  witnesses."  It  is  not  here 
said  what  they  were  to  be  witnesses  of,  but  it  may 
be  fairly  inferred,  from  the  use  of  the  words  contM- 
tatio  and  testatio  in  a  similar  sense  in  other  pas- 
sages,* that  this  contestatio  was  the  formal  termi- 
nation of  certain  acts,  of  which  the  persons  called 
to  be  witnesses  were  at  some  Aiture  time  to  bear 
record.  Accordingly,  the  contestatio,  spoken  of  in 
the  passage  of  Festus,  must  refer  to  the  words  or- 
dinato  judicio,  that  is,  to  the  whole  business  that 
has  taken  place  in  jure,  and  which  is  now  comple- 
ted. This  interpretation  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  following  considerations. 

When  the  legis  actiones  were  in  foice,  the  pro- 
cedure consisted  of  a  series  of  oral  acts  and  plead- 
ings. The  whole  procedure,  as  was  the  case  after 
the  introduction  of  the  formulte,  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  that  before  the  magistratus,  or  in  jure, 
and  that  before  the  judex,  or  in  judicio.  That  be- 
fore the  magistratus  consisted  of  ants  and  words 
by  the  parties  and  by  the  magistratus,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  determination  of  the  form  and 
manner  of  the  future  proceedings  in  judicio.  "When 
the  parties  appeared  before  the  judex,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  be  fully  informed  of  all  the 
proceedings  in  jure;  this  was  efifected  in  later 
tunes  by  the  formula,  a  written  instrument  under 
the  authority  of  the  praetor,  which  contained  the 
result  of  all  the  transactions  in  jure  in  the  form  of 
instructions  for  the  judex.  But  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  such  written  instructions  having  been 
used  in  the  time  of  the  legis  actiones,  and  this 
must  therefore  have  been  effected  in  some  other 
way.  The  Litis  Contestatio,  then,  may  be  thus 
explained :  the  whole  proceedings  in  jure  took 
place  before  witnesses,  and  the  contestatio  was  the 
conclusion  of  these  proceedings  ;  and  it  was  the 
act  by  which  the  litigant  parties  called  on  the  wit- 
nesses to  bear  record  before  the  judex  of  what  had 
taken  place  in  jure. 

This,  which  seems  a  probable  explanation  of  the 
original  meaning  of  Litis  Contestatio,  may  be  com- 
pared, tu  some  extent,  with  the  apparently  original 
sense  of  recorder  and  recording  in  English  law.' 

When  the  formula  was  introduced,  the  Litis 
Contestatio  would  be  unnecessary,  and  there  ap- 
pears ro  trace  of  it  in  its  original  sense  in  the  class- 
ical jurists.  Still  the  expressions  Litis  Contesta- 
tio and  Lis  Contestata  frequently  occur  in  the  Pan- 
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dect,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  the  conipletiow.  jf  IIm 
proceedings  in  jure,  and  this  is  the  meaning  of  tbs 
phrases  Ante  litem  contestatam.  Post  litem  contea- 
tatam.'  As  the  Litis  Contestatio  was  originally 
and  properly  the  termination  of  the  proceedings  ii 
jure,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that,  sAer  this  fona 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  the  name  should  still  be  r» 
tained  to  express  the  conclusion  of  such  proceed* 
ings.  When  the  phrase  Litem  Contestari  oeem 
in  the  classical  jurists,  it  can  mean  nothing  moit 
than  the  proceeding  by  which  the  parties  term» 
nate  the  procedure  m  jure,  and  so  prepare  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute  for  the  investigation  of  the  judex. 

It  appears  from  the  passage  in  Festus  that  the 
phrase  Contestari  litem  was  used  because  the 
words  "Testes  estote"  were  uttered  by  the  partief 
after  the  judicium  ordioatum.  It  was  therefore 
the  uttering  of  the  words  "  Testes  estote"  which 
gave  rise  to  the  phrase  Litis  Contestatio ;  but  this 
does  not  inform  us  what  the  Litis  Contestatio  prop- 
erly was.  Still,  as  the  name  of  a  thing  is  derived 
from  that  which  constitutes  its  essence,  it  may  be 
that  the  name  here  expresses  the  thing,  that  is, 
that  the  Litis  Contestatio  was  so  callMl  for  the 
reason  which  Festus  gives,  and  that  it  also  consist- 
ed in  the  litigant  parties  calling  on  the  witnesses 
to  bear  record.  But  as  it  is  usual  for  the  whole  ot 
a  thing  to  take  its  name  from  some  special  part,  so 
it  may  be  that  the  Litis  Contestatio,  in  the  time  of 
the  legis  actiones,  was  equivalent  to  the  whole 
proceedings  in  jure,  and  that  the  whole  was  so 
called  from  that  part  which  completed  it. 

The  time  when  the  proper  Litis  Contestatio  fell 
into  disuse  cannot  be  determined,  though  it  woidd 
seem  that  this  must  have  taken  place  with  the 
passing  of  the  iEbutia  lex  and  the  two  leges  Julie, 
which  did  away  with  the  legis  actiones  except  ia 
certain  cases.  It  is  also  uncertain  if  the  proper 
Litis  Contestatio  still  existed  in  those  legis  actio>- 
nes  which  were  not  interfered  with  by  the  legea 
above  mentioned ;  and  if  so,  whether  it  existed  ia 
the  old  form  or  in  a  modified  shape. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  by  Keller,  in  his  well- 
written  treatise  "  Ueber  Litis  Contestation  und 
Urtheil  nach  Classischem  Romischem  Recht,"  Zu- 
rich, 1827.  Other  opinions  are  noticed  in  bis 
work.  The  author  labours  particularly  to  show 
that  the  expression  Litis  Contestatio  always  refers 
to  the  proceedings  in  jure,  and  never  to  those  in 
judicio. 

LITRA,  a  Sicilian  silver  coin,  which  was  equal 
in  value  to  the  iEginetan  obol.  {Vid.  Drachma.) 
Since  the  word  has  no  root  in  the  Greek  language, 
but  is  merely  the  Greek  form  of  the  Latin  libra,* 
and  since  we  find  it  forming  part  of  an  uncial  sys- 
tem similar  to  that  used  in  the  Roman  and  Italian 
weights  and  money  {vid.  As,  Libia),  its  twelfth 
part  being  called  byxia  (the  Roman  undo),  and  six, 
five,  four,  three,  and  two  of  these  twelfth  parts  be- 
ing denominated  respectively  tjuiitrpov,  nevToyxiov, 
Terpuc,  rptuf ,  and  Ifuc,  it  is  evident  that  the  Greeks 
of  Sicily,  having  brought  with  them  the  .£ginetan 
obol,  afterward  assimilated  their  system  of  coinage 
to  that  used  by  their  Italian  neighbours,  mnk'ng 
their  obol  to  answer  to  the  libra,  under  the  name  ra 
Mrpa.  In  the  same  way,  a  Corinthian  stater  of  ^.i 
obols  was  called  in  Syracuse  a  itKuXirpov,  or  pieoo 
of  ten  litras.* 

The  roiyla,  used  for  measuring  oil,  which  it-  men- 
tioned by  Galen  {vid.  Cotvla),  is  also  called  by  him 
Mrpa.  Here  the  word  is  only  a  Greek  form  d 
litra.    {Vid.  Libra,  tub  fin.) 

•LITRON.    (Ki<f.  NiTRow.) 


1.  (Oaina,  iii..  ISO ;  it.,  1H.)— S.  (Faatiu,  a.  t.  Lata :  «  Ahf 
aaim  libra  aat.")— 3.  (Ariatut.  ap.  PoUnx, iv.,M  ITS;  is.,^ 
80.--MaUer,  Doriana.  iU..  10,  «  IS.) 
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./JUOGRAPHOl. 


LITUUS.  MuUcr'  supposes  t'>>8  to  be  an  Etms- 
con  word  signifying  crooked.  In  the  Latin  writers 
it  is  used  to  denote, 

1.  The  crooked  staff  home  by  the  augurs,  with 
which  they  divided  the  expanse  of  heaven,  when 
viewed  with  reference  to  divination  {templum),  into 
regions  {regionu) ;  the  number  of  these,  according 
to  the  Etruscan  discipline,  being  sixteen,  according 
to  Koman  practice,  four.*  Cicero*  describes  the 
lituus  as  "  incureum  el  Uviter  a  tummo  itiJUxum  ba- 
a/eum ;"  and  Livy*  as  "  iaculum  tine  nodo  aduncum." 
It  is  very  frequently  exhibited  upon  works  of  art. 
The  figure  in  the  middle  of  the  following  illustra- 
tions is  from  a  most  ancient  specimen  of  Etruscan 
sculpture  in  the  possession  of  Inghirami,*  repre- 
senting an  augur ;  the  two  others  are  Roman  de- 
nwii. 


2.  A  sort  of  trumpet  slightly  curved  at  the  extrem- 
iy.'  It  differed  both  from  the  tuba  and  the  coma,'' 
the  former  being  straight,  while  the  latter  was  bent 
round  into  a  spiral  sli^pe.  Lydus*  calls  the  lituus 
the  sacerdotal  trumpet  (ItpariKiiv  aaXiciyya),  and 
lays  that  it  was  employed  by  Romulus  when  he 
proclaimed  the  title  of  his  city.  Aero*  asserts  that 
it  was  peculiar  to  cavalry,  while  the  tuba  belonged 
to  infantry  Its  tones  are  usually  characterized  as 
harsh  and  shrill  {stridor  Utuum;"  tonitut  ocu/m"). 
Tlie  fallowing  representation  is  from  FabrettL 


\.IXM.    (Vid.  Calonm.) 

LOCATI  ET  CONDUCT!  ACTIO.    {Vid.  Lo- 

CATIO.) 

LOCATIO,  CONDU'CTIO.  This  contract  ex- 
ists when  a  certain  sum  of  money  {certa  nurces)  is 
agreed  to  be  given  by  one  person  in  consideration 
of  certain  work  and  labour  to  be  done  by  another, 
or  in  consideration  of  such  oiher  person  allowing 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  thing  which  is  to  be  re- 
turned. The  parties  to  such  a  contract  were  re- 
spectively the  locator  and  conductor.  The  rules 
IS  to  locatio  and  conductio  were  similar  to  those 
which  concerned  buying  and  selling  {emtio  et  vcn- 
luia).  This  being  the  definition,  a  question  often 
•rose  whether  the  contract  was  one  of  locatio  and 
oonductie  ;  as  in  the  case  where  a  thing  was  given 
to  a  man  to  be  used,  and  ho  gave  the  lender  another 
thing  to  be  used.  Sometimes  it  was  doubted  wheth- 
er the  contract  was  locatio  and  conductio  or  em- 


1.  (Dis  Etniiker,  iv.,  I,  J.J— 2.  (MOllgr,  lii.,  0,  1.  — Cic,  De 
Cfr.,  ii.,  18.)— 3.  (D«  Dir.,  i.,  7.)— 4.  (i.,  18.)— 5.  (Monumenti 
BtTUchi,  torn.  Ti.,  u»  P.  S,  !.)—«.  (FmIu»,  •.  t.— G«U.,  ».,8.) 
— T.  (Hot.,  Cann.,  H.,  i.,  17.— Lucnn,  i.,  2S7.)— 8.  (Do  Mom., 
ir,  M.)— U.  iad  UcMt.,  Carm.,  I.,  i.,  S3.)— 10.  (Locan,  i.,  S37.) 
—11.  (Euniai  ap.  Vnt.,  a.  v.— Stat.,  Thetk,  n.,  tti,  to.— Vid. 
HOkr,  Dia  Etnulnr.  ir. ,  1,  6.) 


tie  and  venditio ;  as  in  the  case  where  a  thing  -mu 
let  {locala)  forever,  as  was  done  with  lands  belcng- 
ing  to  municipia,  which  were  let  on  the  condition 
that,  so  long  as  the  rent  {vuligal)  was  paid,  nettlier 
the  conductor  nor  his  heirs  could  be  turned  out  o< 
the  land  ;  but  the  better  opinion  was  in  favour  ol 
this  being  a  contract  of  locatio  and  conductio. 
{Yid.  Ebiphvtkdsis.)  Other  questions  of  a  like  kintl 
are  proposed  by  Gaius.* 

The  locator  had  his  action  for  the  merces  and 
the  restitution  of  the  thing,  and  generally  in  respect 
of  all  matters  that  formed  a  part  of  the  contract 
{lex  loeationi*).  The  conductor  also  had  his  action 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  thing ;  and  if  the  matter 
was  something  to  be  done  {opera),  there  was  an  ai: 
tio  ex  conducto,  and  generally  there  was  an  action 
in  respect  of  all  thin^  that  formed  part  of  the  con- 
ductio {lex  conduclionis*). 

LOCHUS.    ( Vid.  Army,  Gebbk,  p.  98,  99, 100.> 

LO'CULUS.     {Yid.  FuNus,  p.  460.) 

LODIX,  dim.  LODI'CULA  {auyiov),  a  small  shag- 
gy blanket.*  Sometimes  two  lodices  sewed  to 
gether  were  used  as  the  coverlet  of  a  bed.*  The 
Emperor  Augustus  occasionally  wrapped  himsell 
in  a  blanket  of  this  description  on  account  of  its 
warmth.'  It  was  also  used  as  a  carpet  {aneilla  lo 
dierUam  in  pavimento  diligenter  cxlendit^).  The  Ro- 
mans obtained  these  blankets  from  Verona.'  The 
lodix  was  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  the  same  as  the 
eagulum  worn  by  the  Germans.*    ( Vid.  Saoum.) 

LOGISTAl.    {Vid.  Edthvme.) 

LOGO'GRAPHOI  {^yoypd^i)  is  a  name  applied 
by  the  Greeks  to  two  distinct  classes  of  persons. 

1.  To  the  earlier  Greek  historians  previous  to 
Herodotus,  though  Thucydides'  applies  the  name 
logograpber  to  all  historitins  previous  to  himself, 
and  thus  includes  Herodotus  among  the  number 
The  lonians  were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  culti- 
vated history ;  and  the  first  logograpber,  who  lived 
about  Olym.  60,  was  Cadmus,  a  native  of  Miletus, 
who  wrote  a  history  of  the  foundation  of  bis  native 
city.  The  characteristic  feature  of  all  the  logogra- 
phers  previous  to  Herodotus  is,  that  they  seem  tc 
have  aimed  more  at  amusing  their  hearers  or  read^ 
era  than  at  imparting  accurate  historical  knowledge. 
They  described  in  prose  the  mythological  subjects 
and  traditions  which  had  previously  been  treated 
of  by  the  epic,  and  especially  by  the  cyclic  poets. 
The  omissions  in  the  narratives  of  their  predeces- 
sors were  probably  filled  up  by  traditions  derived 
from  other  quarters,  in  order  to  produce,  at  least  in 
form,  a  connected  history." 

3.  To  persons  who  wrote  judicial  speeches  w 
pleadings,  and  sold  them  to  those  who  were  in  want 
of  them.  These  persons  were  called  XoyoKoioi  as 
well  as  Xoyoypu^i.  Antiphon,  the  orator,  was  the 
first  who  practised  this  art  at  Athens,  towardn  the 
closo  of  the  Peloponnesian  war."  After  this  time, 
the  custom  of  making  and  selling  speeches  became 
very  general ;  and  though  the  persons  who  practised 
it  were  not  very  highly  thought  of,  and  placed  on  a 
par  with  the  sophists,'*  yet  we  find  that  orators  of 
great  merit  did  not  scruple  to  write  speeches  of  va- 
rious kinds  for  other  persons.  Thus  Lysias  wrote 
for  others  numerous  Xoyovf  «V  iixaoT^pia  re  kiU 
^ovXac  Kol  iTpd(  lKKi.Jiaia{  ei6eTov{,  and,  besides,  irav 
tlYvptKovc,  ipuTiKovt,  and  ixiaroXutovc.^* 


1.  (iii.,  142-147.)— a.  (Dig.  <»,  tit.  2.)  —  3.  (Jut.,  ni.,  M.)— 
4.  (Mal1.,xiT.,  148.)—}.  (Suet.,  OcUT.,83.)— d.  (Petron.,  Sat., 
20.)— 7.  (Mart.,  lir.,  IS2.)— 8.  (Tac,  Germ.,  «.)— 9.  (i.,  21.)— 
10.  (Thirwall,  Hiit.  of  Groace,  ii.,  p.  127,  <kc.— Mailer,  Hiat.  d 
Greek  Lit.,  i.,  p.  2P8,  &c.— Wachamalh,  Ilellen.  Alterth.,  ii.,  S, 
p.  443,  &c.)-ll.  (Plul.,  Vit.  Dec.  Or»t^  p.  832,  ed.  Frank/.- 
Ariatot.,  Rhet.,i.,  33.)-12.  (Demosth.,  De  Fala.  Leg.,  p.  417, 
420.— Plat.,  Pticdr.,  p.  2S7,  C— Anaxim  ,  Rhet.,  zixri.,  SI  ui 
24.— Corapare  Plat.,  Euthyd.,  p.  272,  A. ;  289,  D. ;  305,  A.)-I  t 
(Diosji.  HaJ.,  Ly.,  p.  tt,  ad.  Syllniri  -  -CoBfiw*  Mciar  u  i 
RekOB.,  Au.  Prae.,  |>.  TOT.) 
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aouop:as  meh.  {Vid.  kakhi<opiaz  jiikh.) 

*LOLIUM,  Darnel,  a  common  weed  in  cornfields. 
Viisil  applies  to  it  the  epithet  of  t'n/e/iz.' 

LONCHE  i^rXV)-     (.Vid  Hast*,  p.  488.) 

•LONCHI'TIS  (Ticyxlric),  a  plant,  a  kind  of  Fern. 
Dioscorides  mentions  two  species,  the  first  of  which 
Nfattbiolos  and  Sprengel  make  to  be  the  Serapiru 
Ungua.  The  other,  according  to  Sprengel,  is  the 
Aijridium  Lonchitit,  Sw.' 

LO'PE  (Auffi?),  LOPOS  (AuJTOf),  Jim.  LOPION 
(AuTrtcv),  the  ancient  Greek  name  of  the  Amictos, 
wheUier  consisting  of  the  hide  of  an  animal  or  of 
doth.  Having  fkUen  into  disuse  as  a  colloquial  or 
prosaic  term,>  it  was  retained,  though  employed 
Tery  sparingly,  by  the  poets.*  We  also  find  it  re- 
tained in  TMwodinK,  literally,  one  who  putt  on  the 
amiclu*,  a  term  properly  applicable  to  those  persons 
who  frequented  the  thermffi  in  order  to  steal  the 
clothes  of  the  bathers*  (vid.  Baths,  p.  147),  but  used 
in  a  more  general  sense  to  denote  thieves  and  high- 
waymen of  all  classes.  From  the  same  root  was 
formed  the  verb  iKXairl^eiv,  meaning  to  take  off  the 
amictus,  to  denude.* 

LOPHOS.    (FM.  OAtEA.) 

LORA'RII.    (.Vid.  Flaobwii.) 

LORI'CA  (.■Supaf),  a  Cuirass. 

The  epithet  'ktvoOiipri^,  applied  to  two  light-armed 
warriors  in  the  Iliad,'  and  opposed  to  ;[aXxo;);(7-uv, 
the  common  epithet  of  the  Grecian  soldiers,  indi- 
cates the  early  ose  of  the  lioen  cuirass.  It  contin- 
ued to  be  worn  to  much  later  times  among  the 
Asiatics,  especially  the  Persians,*  the  Egyptians, 
Jhe  Phoenicians,'  and  the  Chalybes."  Iphicrates 
endeavonred  to  restore  the  use  of  it  among  the 
Greeks,"  and  it  was  occasionally  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  though  considered  a  much  less  eflectual 
defence  than  a  cuirass  of  metal." 

A  much  stronger  material  for  cuirasses  was  horn, 
which  was  applied  to  this  use  more  especially  by 
the  Sarmatie  and  Quadi,  being  cut  into  small  pieces, 
which  were  planed  and  polished,  and  fastened  like 
feathers  upon  linen  shirts."  Hoofs  were  employed 
for  the  same  purpose.  Pausanias,'*  having  made 
mention  of  a  thorax  preserved  in  the  Temple  of 
.^Bculapitts  at  Athens,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  Sarmatians :  Having  vast  herds  of  horses, 
which  they  sometimes  kill  for  food  or  for  sacrifice, 
they  collect  their  hoofs,  cleanse  and  divide  them, 
and  shape  them  like  the  scales  of  a  serpent  (^Ai- 
iTiv)  ■  they  then  bore  them  and  sew  them  together, 


I  (Viri.,  Gcorg.,  f.,  IM.)— J.  (Diowor.,  HI.,  15I.)-3.  (Phrj*-. 
Bol ,  p.  461,  ei.  LuboGk.)  —  4.  (Horn.,  Od.,  xiii.,  *M.— ApoU. 
Rhod.,  ii.,  33.— Schol.  in  loc. — Aiucnon,  Fngtn.,  78.— Theoc- 
rit  ,  iiT.,  6fl.— Eninck,  Anul.,  i.,  230 ;  ii.,  18S.)— S.  (Schol.  ia 
Horn.,  1.  c.)— 6.  (Sonh.,  Truohin.,  «S.)— 7.  (ii.,  529,  830.— 
SchoL  >d  hic.)— 8.  (Xen.,  Cjiop.,  Ti.,  4,  1)  2.— Plut.,  AI«i.,  p. 
ItM,  Bd.  Steph.)— g.  (Herod.,  ii.,  IBS.— Id.,  iii.,47.— Paul.,  ti., 
It,  4  4.)— 10.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  iT.,7,  4  15.)— 11.  (Nenx,  Iphir.,!., 
4.)— IS.  (Saaton.,  Oalba,  19.— Anian,  Tact.,  p.  14,  ad.  Blan- 
«uiL)— 11  (ABua.  Hansall.,  xni.,  M,  ad.  Waiw.J— 14.  (i.,  21. 
M 
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so  that  tne  scales  overlap  one  unouei,  and  m  gu 

eral  appearance  they  resemble  the  surface  of  a  gren 
fir-cone.  This  author  adds,  that  the  lories  madt 
of  these  homy  scales  are  much  more  strong  and 
impenetrable  than  linen  cuirasses,  which  are  usefiA 
to  hunters,  but  not  adapted  for  fighting.  The  pie- 
ceding  woodcut,  taken  from  Meyrick's  Critical  In 
quiry  into  Ancient  Armour  (plate  iii.),  exhibits  aa 
Asiatic  cuirass  exactly  corresponding  to  this  de 
scription.  It  consists  of  slices  of  some  animtj'j 
hoof,  which  are  stitched  together,  overlapping  ead 
other  in  perpendicular  rows,  without  being  fastened 
to  any  under  garment.  The  projection  nearest  th* 
middle  most  be  supposed  to  have  lieen  worn  over 
the  breast,  and  the  other  over  the  back,  so  as  to 
leave  two  vacant  spaces  for  the  arms. 

This  invention  no  doubt  preceded  the  m^tallit 
scale  armour.  The  Rhoxolani,  a  tribe  allied  to  the 
Sarmatians,  defended  themselves  by  wearing  a  dress 
consisting  of  thin  plates  of  iron  and  hard  leather.' 
The  Persians  wore  a  tunic  of  the  same  description, 
the  scales  being  sometimes  of  gold*  (-duprixa  xp»- 
acov  AfffftJurov*) ;  but  they  were  commonly  of  \>ronie 
(thoraca  indutus  ainu  tquamit*).  The  method  of 
hooking  them  together,  so  as  to  be  imbricated,  and 
to  fit  closely  to  the  body,  at  the  same  time  not  hin- 
dering its  free  motion,  is  described  by  Heliodoms,* 
who  says  that  the  Persians  covered  their  horses 
also  with  this  kind  of  amour.  The  basis  of  the 
cuirass  was  sometimes  a  skin,  or  a  piece  of  strong 
linen,  to  which  the  metallic  scales,  or  "  feathers," 
as  they  are  also  called,  were  sewed*  The  warriors 
of  Parthia,  Dacia,  and  other  countries,  armed  in  this 
species  of  mail,  are  compared  to  moving  statues  of 
resplendent  steel ;'  and  that  this  description  was 
not  the  mere  extravagance  of  poetry,  is  manifest 
from  the  representation  of  men  so  attired  on  the 
column  of  Trajan. 

The  epithet  Xtittdaroc,  as  applied  to  a  thorax,  'm 
opposed  to  the  epithet  t^XiiuTd^.'  The  former  de- 
notes a  similitude  to  the  scales  of  fish  (Anr/iriv),  tho 
latter  to  the  scales  of  serpents  (^Xiaiv).  Tlie  re- 
semblance to  the  scales  of  serpents,  which  are  kng 
and  narrow,  is  exhibited  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Ro- 
man soldier  in  the  woodcut  at  page  96.  These 
scales  were  imitated  by  long  flexible  bands  of  steel, 
made  to  fold  over  one  another  according  to  the 
contraction  of  the  body.  They  appear  very  fre- 
quently on  the  Roman  monuments  of  the  times  of 
the  emperors,  and  the  following  woodcut  plac«s  in 


immediate  contrast  a  tupaf  Xtmiar6c  on  the  ilghl 
and  ^XiiaTot  on  the  left,  both  taken  from  Bartott'i 
Arcut  TViumphale*. 
The  Roman  bastati  wore  cuirasses  of  cliain-maili 


I.  (Tacit.,  Hilt.,  i.,  79.)— 2.  (narod.,Yii.,  61.)— 3.  (ix.,21.>- 
4.  (Yiig.,  JEn.,  xi.j487.)— 5.  (ix.,  p.  431,  432,  ad.  Comm.)— A 
(Vire.,  JEa.,  zi.,  770.— Sarr.  ia  idc.— Jiutin,  xli.,  t,  10.)— T 
{Ha&cdcr.,  L  o.— CUndiaa  in  Rufia.,  ii.,  358-463.)— 8.  (  irhas 
TMt.,  p.  11, 14.) 
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n  «^  oanberka  or  habergeons  {d\vai6arov(  tfupo- 
Mc*)-  Virgil  several  times  meDtions  hauberks,  in 
which  toe  rings,  linked  or  hooked  into  one  another, 
were  of  gold  {U^ricam  comertam  hanat,  auToque  trtii- 
cem*).  According  to  Val.  Flaccos,'  the  Sarmats 
covered  both  themselves  and  their  horses  with 
chain-mail. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  flexible  cuirasses,  or 
coats  of  mail,  which  have  now  been  described,  that 
commonly  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  more 
tspeelally  in  the  earlier  ages,  was  called  ^upaf  ara- 
iiot  or  oTordt,  beoaose,  when  placed  upon  the 
ground  on  its  lower  edge,  it  stood  erect.  In  conse- 
quence of  its  Irmness,  it  was  even  used  as  a  seat  to 
rest  upon.*  It  consisted  principall;  of  the  two 
y^o^lo,  viz.,  the  breastplate  IjfutoraU),  made  of  hard 
feather,  or  of  bronze,  iron,  or  sometimes  the  more 
precious  metals,  which  covered  the  breast  and  ab- 
domen,* and  of  the  corresponding  plate  which  cov- 
ered the  back.*  Both  of  these  pieces  were  adapted 
to  the  form  of  the  body,  as  may  be  perceived  in  the 
representation  of  them  in  the  woodcuts  at  pages 
95.  133, 418     The  two  fisuree  here  intiodaced  are 


designed  to  show  the  usual  diflference  of  fitrm  mm 
appearance  between  the  antique  Greek  thorax  and 
that  worn  by  the  Roman  emperors  and  gene/als. 
The  right-hand  figure  is  from  one  of  Mr.  Hope's 
fictile  vases,'  and  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance 
to  a  Greek  warrior  painted  on  one  of  Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton's.* The  figure  on  the  left  hand  is  taken  from 
a  marble  statue  of  Caligula  found  at  Gabii.*  The 
Gorgon's  head  over  the  breast,  and  the  two  griflbns 
underneath  it,  illustrate  the  style  of  ornament  which 
was  common  in  the  same  circumstances.*  {Vii. 
JEaw,  p.  87.)  The  execution  of  these  ornaments 
in  relief  was  more  especially  the  work  of  the  Co- 
rinthians.* 

The  two  plates  were  united  on  the  right  side  of 
the  body  by  two  hinges  {M.  Cirdo,  p.  316),  as 
seen  in  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  younger  Balbua 
at  Naples,  and  in  various  portions  of  bronze  cui- 
rasses still  in  existence.  On  the  other  side,  and 
sometimes  on  both  sides,  they  were  fastened  by 
means  of  buckles  (irep^ot*).  (Tid.  Fibvu.)  In 
the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  a  pictue  rep- 
resenting  women  employed  in  assisting  Patrt>clas 


W  arm  himself  by  buckling  his  cuirass. '  In  Roman 
fttdiiMs  we  often  observe  a  hand  surrounding  the 
walsf  and  tied  before.  The  breastplate  and  the  back- 
plate  were  farther  connected  together  by  leathern 
straps  passing  over  the  shoulders,  and  fastened  in 
front  by  means  of  buttons  or  of  ribands  tied  in  a 
bow.  In  the  last  woodcut  both  of  the  connecting 
ribands  in  the  right-hand  figure  are  tied  to  a  ring 
over  the  navel.  The  breastplate  of  Caligula  has  a 
ring  over  each  breast,  designed  to  fulfil  the  same 
purpoee. 

Bands  of  metal  often  supplied  the  place  of  the 
leathern  straps,  or  else  covered  them  so  as  to  be- 
eome  very  ornamental,  tx^ing  terminated  by  a  lion's 
bead  o:  some  other  suhuble  figure  appearing  on 
each  side  of  the  breast,  as  in  the  preceding  ^re 
of  Caligula.  The  most  beautiful  specimens  of  en- 
riched bronze  shoulder-bands  now  in  existence  are 
Ihoae  which  were  found  A.D.  1830,  near  the  river 

I.  (PiilTb..Ti.,M.— Athm.,  T.,«.— Arriin,  I.  c.)— ».  fVlp», 
.«».,  Hi,  «7.~Id.  ib.,  t.,  »».— Id.  ib.,  Tii., «».)-».  (Argon., 
»i-  m.)— 4.  (Pus.,  X.,  87, «  «.)—».  (Hom.,  II.,  T.,  M.— Id.  ib., 
m ,  907,  MT.— Id.  ib.,  iTii.,  114  )— C.  ( r  >iu.,  z.,  M,  4 1.— Horn., 
S>,  rr..  U0.)-7  iruu.,l.e.) 


Siris  in  8.  Italy,  and  which  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  They  were  originally  gilt,  and 
represent  in  very  salient  relief  two  Grecian  heroes 
combating  two  Amazons.  They  are  seven  inches 
in  length,  and  belong  to  the  description  of  bronzes 
oslled  Ipya  afvp^^ra,  having  been  beaten  into  form 
with  wonderful  skill  by  the  hammer.  The  Cheva- 
lier Brondsted'  has  ilhistrated  tbe  purpose  which 
they  served,  by  showing  them  in  connexion  with  • 
portion  of  another  lorica,  which  lay  upon  the  shoul- 
ders behind  the  neck.  This  fragment  was  found  in 
Greece.  Its  hinges  are  sufficiently  preserved  to 
show  most  distinctly  the  manner  in  which  the  shoi:^ 
der-bands  were  fastened  to  them  (see  woodcut). 

"  Around  the  lower  edge  of  the  cuirass,"  observH 
Bronds^ted,  "  were  attached  straps,  four  or  five  ineh- 
es  long',  of  leather,  or  perhaps  of  felt,  and  covered 
with  small  plates  of  metal.  These  straps  served  ig 
part  for  ornament,  and  partly,  also,  to  protect  th( 


I.  (Cortnmaof  thg  Ancianti,  i.,  !(».)— ».  (i.,4.)— S.  (TiKonti 
Mod.  OiU).,  No.  ».)—».  (Mmrt.,  VII.,  i.,  !-«.)—».  (Cic.,  Vorr. 
Act.  II.,  iT.,  44.)— «.  (Pma«.,  I  o.)— 7.  l&iaiM  of  Sira,  U» 
i-.IM6.,  ^ 
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tower  Te^jn  of  the  body  in  concert  with  the  belt 
({luvq)  and  the  band  (jt'tTpa)."  They  are  well  shown 
in  both  the  figures  or  the  preceding  woodcut.  (See 
also  the  woodcuts  at  pages  86,  368,  418.) 

Instead  of  the  straps  here  described,  which  the 
GKeks  called  irTtpnyrf,'  the  Chalybea,  who  wore 
encountered  by  Xenophon  on  his  retreat,*  had  in 


the  same  situation  a  kind  of  cordage.  Appendages 
of  a  similar  kind  were  sometimes  fastened  by  hinges 
to  the  lorica  at  the  right  shoulder,  for  the  purpose 
nf  protecting  the  part  of  the  body  which  was  ex- 
--nsied  by  lifting  up  the  arm  in  throwing  the  spear  or 
asing  the  sword.* 

of  Grecian  cuirasses  the  Attic  were  accounted 
the  best  and  most  beautiful.*  The  cuirass  was 
worn  universally  by  the  heavy-armed  infantry  and 
by  the  horsemen  (md.  Abmt,  p.  107),  except  that 
Alexander  the  Great  gave  to  the  less  brave  of  his 
soldiers  breastplates  only,  in  order  that  the  defence- 
less stale  of  their  backs  might  decrease  their  pro- 
pensity to  flight.*  These  were  called  half-cuirasses 
{jiftidupuKia).  The  thorax  was  sometimes  found  to 
)e  veiy  oppressive  and  cumbersome.* 

•LOTUS  (XuT&c).  "The  Loti  of  the  ancients 
may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads :  I.  The 
Xuni;  jpon  which  the  horses  pastured  was  a  sort 
o(  Clover  ;  it  may  be  confidently  set  down  as  the 
Trifolium  officinale,  or  common  Melilot.  It  is  very 
probable,  however,  that  the  term  may  not  have  been 
restricted  to  it,  but  may  have  comprehended  others 
of  the  trefoils.  11.  Under  the  Lotm  aquaticiu  the 
ancients  comprehended  three  Egyptian  plants  of  the 
Water-lily  tribe,  namely,  the  Nymphaa  Lotiu,  iVym- 
phaa  nelumbo,  and  Arum  colocaaia  :  the  first  two 
are  well  described  by  Herodotus.'  III.  Under  the 
Lotus  arbor  were  comprehended  the  Cellis  Auttralu, 
several  species  of  Rbamnus,  and  the  Dioapyros  Lo- 
lut. — This  is  the  celebrated  Lotus  of  the  Lotopbagi, 
an  African  people,  whom  Dionysius  the  geographer 
and  Ptolemy  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Syr- 
tis,  or  Gulf  of  Sidra.  But,  according  to  Rennell 
and  Park,  the  tree  which  produces  the  lotus-bread 
is  widely  disseminated  over  the  edge  of  the  Great 
Desert,  from  the  locality  indicated  by  the  ancients 
to  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic."  For  farther  infor- 
mation respecting  the  ancient  Loti,  more  especially 
the  kind  from  which  the  Lotopbagi  obtained  both 
bread  and  wine,  see  Eustatkius  in  Horn.,  Od.,  p. 
897,  ed.  Basil*— Schol.  in  Plat.,  Repub.,  viii. — Spren- 
gel's  Dissertation  on  the  Loti. — Schweighaeuser  ad 
Athen.,  xiv.,  16. — Heeren's  Researches,  <Stc.,  vol. 
iv.,  c.  1 ;  v.,  4. — Fee,  Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  Ixxx., 
&c.* 

LOJrrRON,  LOETRON  (TMvrpov,  Xotrpiv),  a 
Bath.  The  use  of  the  bath  in  the  Homeric  ages  is 
explained  on  pages  143,  144 ;  it  remains  to'  speak 
of  the  Greek  baths  in  the  republican  period.  At 
Athens  the  frequent  use  of  the  public  baths  was  re- 


1.  (XsD.,  D«  R«  EqoMt.,  zii.,  4.)— S.  (Aiiab.,iT.,  7, 1)  19.)— 
I.  (Xen.,  D*  Ra  Eqarat.,  xii.,  8.)— 4.  {JEtita,  V.  H.,  iii.,  ii4.>— 
%.  (fiAjma.,  IT.,  3,  13.)— «.  (Tic.,  Ann.,  i.,  04.)— 7.  (ii.,  83.— 
r»|Hl»  Siraij,  Lcttm  far  rEgirp*a.)— 8.  (Adunt,  Append., 
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garded  in  the  time  of  Socrates  and  Deroiwthenes  m 
a  mark  of  luxury  and  effemitiacy.'  Accordingly, 
Phocion  was  said  to  have  never  bathed  in  a  pubUo 
bath  (Jsv  ^aXavtiif  SijiioaievovTi.*),  and  Socrates  to 
have  made  use  of  it  very  seldom.*  It  was.  how- 
ever, only  the  warm  baths  (JSaXavela,  called  by 
Homer  ^ep/ia  Xovrpa)  to  which  objection  was  made, 
and  which  in  ancient  times  were  not  allowed  to  b« 
built  within  the  city.*  The  estimation  in  wbieb 
such  baths  were  held  is  arpressed  in  the  foUowini 
line*  of  Hermippus  :* 

Ma  rov  At',  oi  uhiroi  /leBvstv  rdv  avipa  xoi 
rdv  iyaShv,  oioi  ^epnohniTtlv,  fi  av  vouif. 
In  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  the  ducaio;  *0}at 
warns  the  young  man  to  abstain  from  the  baths 
(jSaXaveiuv  uKexeaOai'),  which  passage,  compared 
with  I.  1028-1037,  shows  that  warm  baths  are  in- 
tended by  the  word  PaXavela. 

The  baths  {flaXavela)  were  either  public  (dtifioma, 
itl/toaievovTa)  or  private  (Idta,  liioTiKa).  The  for- 
mer were  the  property  of  the  state,  but  the  latter 
were  built  by  private  individuals,  and  were  opened 
to  the  public  on  the  payment  of  a  fee  (briXovrpov). 
Such  private  baths  are  mentioned  by  Plutarch'  and 
Isseus,*  who  speak  of  one  which  was  sold  for  3000 
drachmce.'  Baths  of  this  kind  may  also  have  been 
intended  sometimes  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  belonged.'*  A  small  fee  ap- 
pears to  have  been  also  paid  by  each  person  to  the 
keeper  of  the  public  baths  (fiaXaveCf),  which  in  the 
time  of  Lucian  was  two  oboli." 

We  know  very  little  of  the  baths  of  the  Athenians 
during  the  republican  period,  for  the  account  of 
Lucian  in  his  Hippias  relates  to  baths  constructed 
after  the  Roman  model.  On  ancient  vases,  on 
which  persons  are  represented  bathing,  we  never 
find  anything  corresponding  to  a  modem  bath  in 
which  persons  can  stand  or  sit ;  but  there  is  always 
a  round  or  oval  basin  (^vnjp  or  hmrnpun))  resting 
on  a  stand  (vTcSararov),  by  the  side  of  which  those 
who  are  bathing  are  represented  standing  undressctl 
and  washing  themselves,  as  is  seen  in  the  following 
woodcut,  taken  from  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  vases.'* 
The  word  AHM02IA  upon  it  shows  that  it  belonged 
to  a  public  bath. 


The  next  woodcut  is  also  taken  from  tte  same 
work,"  and  represents  two  women  bathing.  The 
one  on  the  right  hand  is  entirely  naked,  and  holds  a 
looking-glass  in  her  right  hand ;  the  one  on  the  left 
wears  only  a  short  kind  of  x'ruv'ov.  Eros  is  rep- 
resented hovering  over  the  bathing  vessel. 

Besides  the  XovT^pcs-  and  Xovr^pta,  there  were  aii« 
vessels  for  bathing  large  enough  foi  persons  to  sit 


1.  (Dmuiath.,  o.  PoljcL,  p.  1217.)—!  (Plut.,  Phoo.,  4.)— 3. 
(PUlo,  Sjrmp,  p.  174.)  — 4.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  18,  B.)  — S.  (ap. 
Athen.,  1.  c.)— 6.  (1.  978.) -7.  (Demelr.,  S4.)— 8.  (De  Piesoc 
hBred.,  p.  101.)— «.  (De  Philoct.  hcnd.,  p.  140.)— 1«  (Xea!, 
Rep.  Ath.,  ii.,  10.)- II.  (Lueian,  Lexipb.,  S^  toI.  ii-  p.  m.V— 
U.  (Tiichbein,  1.,  pi.  58.)— 13.  (i.,  pi.  5».) 
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a,  wliich  are  call' J  uaifuvBoi  by  Homer  and  iri- 
tXoi  by  the  later  Greeks,'  and  are  described  on 
page  143.  In  t'ne  hatha  there  was  also  a  kind  of 
•udorifx:  or  vapour  bath,  called  mpia  or  mpiar^piov, 
whicli  '3  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tos.*  The  Lacedeemonians  also  made  use  of  a  dry 
mdopjc  bath.    (,Vid.  Bath«,  p.  144.) 

The  persons  who  bathed  probably  brought  with 
them  r.rigil8,  oil,  and  towels  The  stiigil,  which 
was  uilled  by  the  Greeks  arXeyyi^  or  iiarpa,  was 
asual'y  made  of  iron,  but  sometimes,  also,  of  other 
materials.'  One  of  the  6gures  in  the  preceding 
woodcut  is  represented  with  a  strigil  in  his  hand ; 
MTeral  strigils  are  figured  in  page  1.50.  The  Greeks 
■teo  ased  different  materials  for  cleansing  or  wash- 
IBg  themselves  in  the  bath,  to  which  the  general 
name  offii/ifxa  was  given,  and  which  were  supplied 
by  the /JoA'jieiif.*  This /ivu/ta  usually  consisted  of 
a  ley  made  of  lime  or  woiod-ashes  (xovia),  of  nitrum, 
and  of  fuller's  earth  (yy  Ki/tuXia'). 

The  bath  was  usually  taken  shortly  before  the 
ttlKvov,  or  principal  meal  of  the  day.  It  was  the 
practice  to  take  first  a  warm  or  vapour,  and  after- 
ward a  cold  bath,*  though  in  the  time  of  Homer  the 
cold  bath  appears  to  have  been  taken  first,  and  the 
warm  bath  afterward.  The  cold  water  was  usually 
poured  on  the  back  or  shoulders  of  the  bathers  by 
the  PaKivtii  ur  his  assistants,  who  are  called  vapn- 
XVToi.''  The  vessel  from  which  the  water  was 
poured  was  called  dpvTatva.*  In  the  first  of  the 
preceding  woodcuts  a  iropa.^n/f  is  represented  with 
an  apvTotva  in  his  hands. 

Among  the  Greeks  a  person  was  always  bathed 
at  birth,  marriage,  and  after  death  ^vid.  Fvncs,  p. 
455) ;  whence  it  is  said  of  the  Dardanians,  an  lllyri- 
an  people,  that  they  bathe  only  thrice  in  their  lives, 
at  birth,  marriage,  and  after  death."  The  water  in 
which  the  bride  was  bathed  (Xourpdv  vv/k^ikSv'-'),  at 
Athens,  was  taken  from  the  fountain  of  Kallirrhoe, 
which  was  called  from  the  time  of  Peisistratus  'Ev- 
woit/Kwvof."  Compare  Pollux,  iii.,  43. — Harpocrat., 
«.  «.  Aotirpo^opof,  who  says  that  the  water  was 
fetched  by  a  boy,  who  was' the  nearest  relative,  and 
that  this  boy  was  called  Xovrpo^pof.  He  also 
states  that  water  was  fetched  in  the  same  way  to 
bathe  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  unmarried, 
and  that  on  the  monuments  of  such  a  boy  was  rep- 
resented holding  a  water-vessel  {vtpia).    Pollux," 


1.  (Schol.  ad  Arntoph.,  Eqnit.,  I0S9.— Heiych.,  •.  t.  TliaXcf. 
-~PoU«,  OnoB.,  vii.,  IM,  186.)— I.  (ir.,  7S.— Compara  Follui, 
Oum.,  vii.,  lae.— Athan.,  r.,  p.  307,  /.—Id.,  lii.,  p.  Sit,  e. — 
Hut.,  Cim.,  !.)->.  (Plot.,  lut.  Uc.,  33.— .Sliu,  V.  II.,  IS, 
IB.)— 4.  (Aiistoph.,  L^iiitr..  377.)— S.  (Ari>to|ih.,  Ran.,  710, 
tad  SclHji.- Pbt.,  Sep.,  ir.,  p.  4J0.)— 0.  (Pint.,  de  primo  frig  , 
Ift- Pam.,  ii.,  34,  «  3.)— 7.  (Plat.,  Rap.,  i.,  p.  344.— Lacikn, 
Damoatn.  Enoaa.,  18,  rol.  iii.,  p.  S03.— Plat.,  Da  Inrid.,  8.— 
U.,  Apovhth.  Lac.  40.)— 8.  (Arirtnph.,  Eqilit.,  1067.- Thao- 
dinM.,  Char.,  •.)—*.  (Niool.  Damaac.,  ap.  Stob.,  t.,  61,  p.  193, 
•a.  Oaitf.l- 10.  (AiWopS.,  hjtUt.,  rS.)— U.  (Thne/d.,  ii., 

u.i-13.  a  c.) 


however,  states  that  it  was  :.  female  who  letci.N 
the  water  on  such  occasions,  and  Demosthenes- 
speaks  of  q  Xcorpo^pof  on  the  monument  of  a  per- 
son who  had  died  unmarried.  In  remains  of  ancient 
art  we  find  girls  represented  as  Xovrpofripoi,  but 
never  boys.* 

LOUTROPH'ORUS.    {Vid.  T^oTnon  ) 

LUC  All.     ( Vid.  HiSTRio,  p.  607.) 

LU CERES.    (Vid.  Tribds.) 

LUCERNA  (Afj^fof),  an  Oil-lamp.  The  Greeai 
and  Romans  originally  used  candles,  but  in  later 
times  candles  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  houses 
of  the  lower  classes.  (Vid.  Candela.)  A  great 
number  of  ancient  lamps  has  come  down  to  us,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  made  of  terracotta  [rpo- 
xiXaroi'),  but  also  a  considerable  number  of  bronze. 
Most  of  the  lamps  are  of  an  oval  form,  and  flat  upot 
the  top,  on  which  there  are  frequently  figures  in  re- 
lief. (See  the  woodcuts,  p.  114,  350,  4U8.)  In  the 
lamps  there  are  one  or  more  round  holes,  according 
to  the  number  of  wicks  (e//ycAnia)  burned  in  it;  and 
as  these  holes  were  called,  from  an  obvious  analo- 
gy, uvKT^pcQ  or  /ivioi,  literally,  nostrils  or  nozzles, 
the  lamp  was  also  called  Monomyiot,  Dimyzot,  Tri- 
myxoa,  or  Polymyzos,  according  as  it  contained  one, 
two,  three,  ur  a  greater  number  of  nozzles  or  holes 
for  the  wicks.  ( Vid.  Ellychnium.)  The  following 
example  of  a  dimyxos  lucsrna,  upon  which  there  is 
a  winged  boy  with  a  goose,  is  taken  from  the  Af»- 
teo  Borbonico,  iv.,  14. 


The  next  woodcut,  taken  from  the  same  won,* 
represents  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bronze  lampi 
which  has  yet  been  found.  Upon  it  is  the  figorn  o' 
a  standing  Silenus. 


The  lamps  sometimes  hung  in  chains  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  room,'  but  generally  stood  upou  a. 
stand.  ( Ki/j.  Candblabrdm.)  Sometimes  a  figure 
holds  the  lamp,  as  in  the  following  woodcut,'  which 
also  exhibits  the  needle  or  instrument  spoken  of 
under  Ellvcrnioh,  which  served  to  trim  the  witk 
and  is  attached  to  the  figure  by  means  of  a  chain. 

We  read  of  lucermt  cubieularet,  balnearea,  IrteU' 


I.  (c.  Leochar.,  p.  I08B.  33.— Compare  p.  1088,  14,  Ac.)— » 
(Bifinatad,  Bnef  Deic  ijitinn  of  thirtj-two  ancient  Greek  Vaaac 
pi.  37.— Conialt  Beclijr,  Chariklea,  ii.,  p.  13S-I48  ;  p.  459-4830 
—3.  (Ariatoph.,  Ecclra.,  1.)— 4.  (i.,  10.)-~S.  (Vil(|.,  Ma.,  i  ,1» 
— Pfelran.,  30.)— 8.  (Momo  Borbmi..  Til.,  15.) 
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iun»,  iepuUraUs,  die. ;  but  these  names  were  only 
jiTen  to  the  lamps  on  account  of  the  purposes  to 
■vhioh  they  were  applied,  and  not  on  account  of  a 
iHirerence  in  shape.  The  lucerne  eubieulara  homed 
i  I  bedchambers  all  night.' 

Perfumed  oil  was  sometimes  burned  in  the  lamps.* 

LUDI  is  the  common  name  for  the  whole  variety 
of  games  and  contests  which  were  held  at  Rome  on 
Tirious  occasions,  but  chiefly  at  the  festivals  of  the 
8  xls ;  and  as  the  ludi  at  certain  festivals  formed 
tl  e  principal  part  of  the  solemnities,  these  festivals 
themselves  are  called  ludi.  Sometimes,  however, 
Ikdi  were  also  held  in  honour  of  a  magistrate  or  of 
a  deceased  person,  and  in  this  case  the  games  may 
be  considered  as  ludi  privati,  though  all  the  people 
mglit  take  part  in  them. 

All  ludi  were  divided  by  the  Romans  into  two 
Citsses,  viz.,  ludi  cinema  and  ludi  iceniei,'  accord- 
tagly  as  they  were  held  in  the  circus  or  in  the  the- 
me ;  in  the  latter  case  they  were  mostly  theatrical 
re[>re8entations  with  their  modifications ;  in  the 
former,  they  consisted  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  games 
enumerated  in  the  articles  Ciicos  and  Gladutokbs. 
Another  division  of  the  ludi  into  $tati,  imperalivi, 
and  ro^tvt,  is  analogous  to  the  division  of  the  feria. 
(Ki(2.  Fbri.«,  p.  430.) 

The  superintendence  of  the  games  and  the  so- 
'emnities  connected  with  them  was  in  most  cases 
intrusted  to  the  ediles.  {Vid.  iEniLEs.)  If  the 
lawful  rites  were  not  observed  in  the  celebration  of 
the  ludi,  it  depended  upon  the  decision  of  the  pon- 
tiffs whether  they  were  to  be  held  again  {intlaurari) 
or  not.  An  alphabetical  list  of  the  princip.il  ludi  is 
subjoined. 

LUDI  APOLLINA'RES  were  instituted  at  Rome 
during  the  second  Punic  war,  after  the  battle  of 
Canns  (213  B.C.),  at  the  command  of  an  oracle 
contained  in  the  books  of  the  ancient  seer  Marcius 
(ctrmina  Jlfarciona*).  It  was  stated  by  some  of  the 
ADcient  annalists  that  these  ludi  were  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  Apollo  the  protection 
of  human  life  during  the  hottest  season  of  summer ; 
but  I.ivy  and  Macrobtus  adopt  the  account  founded 
upon  the  most  authentic  document,  the  carmina 
Marciana  themselves,  that  the  Apollinarian  games 
were  instituted  partly  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Apollo 
in  expelling  the  Carthaginians  from  Italy,  and  part- 
ly to  preserve,  through  the  favour  of  the  god,  the 
Kepublic  from  all  dangers.  The  oracle  suggested 
that  the  games  should  he  held  every  year,  under  the 

I.  (Mut.,  ziT., »  —Id., z.,  18.)— a.  (Petron.,  70.— Mut.,  z.,  18, 
t.— ConiQlt  PuKri,  "Lacernii  ficUlei."— Muigor,  "di«  Silo- 
fta»-laniDeu,"  Amallh.,  lii.,  p.  106,  &c.— Becker,  CturiUas,  ii., 
*.  n»  Ac.— Id.,  GiUiu,  ii.,  p.  SOI,  *c.)— 3.  (Cic,  D<  Le(.,  ii., 
U.>— (.  (LiT.,  iiv.,  13.— Maerob.,  Sat.,  i.,  17.) 
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superintendence  of  the  prctor  urbanua,  aad  thai 
ten  men  should  perform  the  sacrifices  accbrdiLg  to 
Greek  rites.  The  senate,  complying  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  oracle,  maf  e  two  senatus  consolta ;  oq« 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  games,  the  prctor  shoold  re- 
ceive 13,000  asses  to  be  expended  on  the  solemni- 
ties and  sacrifices,  and  another  that  the  ten  "neo 
shoold  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  according  to  Greek  :  tm 
a  hull  with  gilded  horns,  and  two  white  goats  ala* 
with  gilded  horns,  and  to  Latona  a  heifer  with 
gilded  horns.  The  games  themselves  were  held  in 
the  Circus  Maximus,  the  spectators  were  adorned 
with  chaplets,  and  each  citizen  gave  a  contribution 
towards  defraying  the  expenses.'  The  Roman 
matrons  performed  supplications,  the  peopl<>  took 
their  meals  in  the  propatulum  with  open  dotrs,  and 
the  whole  day — for  the  festival  lasted  only  one  day 
— was  filled  op  with  ceremonies  and  various  othei 
rites.  At  this  first  celebration  of  the  ludi  ApoUioft- 
res,  no  decree  was  made  respecting  the  annual  rep- 
etition suggested  by  the  oracle,  so  that  in  the  first 
year  they  were  simpy  ludi  votivi  or  indietivi.  The 
year  after  (211  B.C.),  the  senate,  on  the  proposal 
of  the  preetor  Calpumius,  decreed  that  they  should 
be  repeated,  and  that,  in  future,  they  should  be  vow- 
ed afresh  every  year.*  The  day  on  which  they 
were  held  varied  every  year  according  to  circum- 
stances. A  few  years  after,  however  (208  B  C), 
when  Rome  and  its  vicinity  were  visited  by  a 
plague,  the  |$rstor  urbanus,  P.  Licinins  Varus, 
brought  a  bill  before  the  people  tg  ordain  that  the 
Apollinarian  games  should  in  future  always  be  vow- 
ed and  heM  on  a  certain  day  {die*  ttalut),  via.,  on 
the  sixth  of  July,  which  day  henceforward  remain- 
ed a  dies  solennis.*  The  games  thus  became  votivi 
et  stativi,  and  continued  to  be  conducted  by  the 
praetor  urbanus.*  But  during  the  Empire  the  day 
of  these  solemnities  appears  again  to  have  beet 
changed,  for  Julius  Capitolinus*  assigns  them  to  tba 
2eth  of  May. 
LUDI  AUGUSTA'LES.  (FM.  AnoosTAHi.) 
LUDI  CAPITOLI'NI  were  said  to  have  been  i»- 
stituted  by  the  senate  on  the  proposal  of  the  dicta- 
tor M.  Furius  Camillus,  in  the  year  387  B.C.,  alter 
the  departure  of  the  GaiAs  from  Rome,  as  a  token 
of  gratitude  towards  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  who  had 
saved  the  Capitol  in  the  hour  of  danger.  The  de- 
cree of  the  senate  at  the  same  time  intrusted  the 
superintendence  and  management  of  the  CapitoUne 
games  to  a  college  of  priests,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
dictator  from  among  those  who  resided  on  the  Cap- 
itol and  in  the  citadel  {in  aree),  which  can  only 
mean  that  they  were  to  be  patricians.*  These 
priests  were  called  Capitolini.'  One  of  the  amuse- 
ments at  the  Capitoline  games,  which  was  obsemed 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Plutarch,  was  that  a  herald 
offered  the  Sardiani  for  public  sale,  and  that  some 
old  man  was  led  about,  who,  in  order  to  produce 
laughter,  wore  a  toga  prntexta,  and  a  bulla  puerilis 
which  hung  down  from  his  neck.*  According  to 
some  of  the  ancients,  this  ceremony  was  inteiKled 
to  ridicule  the  Veientines,  who  were  subdued,  after 
long  wars  with  Rome,  and  numbers  of  them  sold 
as  slaves,  while  their  king,  represented  by  the  old 
man  with  the  bulla  (such  was  said  to  have  been  the 
costume  of  the  Etruscan  kings),  was  led  thrcugk 
the  city  as  an  object  of  ridicule. 

The  Veientines  were  designated  by  the  name  Sar- 
diani or  Sardi,  because  they  were  believed  to  hav* 
come  from  Lydia,  the  capital  of  which  was  Sardea. 
This  specimen  of  ancient  etymology,  however,  i* 
set  at  naught  by  another  interpretation  ot  the  oen>- 


1.  (Fmtas,  •.  T.  Apol'iinaret.)— a.  (Lir.,  zzri.,  S3.)—*.  (U», 
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1.)— «.  (LiT.,T.,80,5S.)— 7.  (Cic.  «1  (Juial.  Fratr.,  iL,  t.H-k 
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vf  17.  given  by  Simiius  Oapitu.  According  to  this 
author,  the  name  Sardiant  or  Sardi  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Veientines,  but  referred  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Sardinia.  When  their  island  was  subdued  by 
the  Rcmiins  in  B.(^  838,  no  spoils  were  found,  but 
a  greet  number  of  Sardinians  were  brought  to  Rome 
and  sold  as  slaves,  and  these  proved  to  be  slaves 
01'  the  worst  kind.'  Hence  arose  the  proverb  "  Sar- 
A  vtTuilet;  alius  alio  nequioT}"*  and  hence,  also, 
U.M  ceremony  at  the  Capitolin^;  games.  When  or 
t\  ^'hat  intervals  these  ludi  were  celebrated  is  not 
liiCYitioned.  During  the  time  of  the  Empire  they 
seem  to  have  fallen  into  oblivion,  but  they  were  re- 
stored by  Domitian,  and  were  henceforth  celebra- 
ted every  fifth  year,  under  the  name  of  agones  Cap- 
Holini.* 

LIDI  CIRCE'NSES,  ROMA-NI  or  MAGNI, 
were  celebrated  every  year  during  several  days, 
from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth  of  September,  in  hon- 
our of  the  three  great  divinities,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Minerva,*  or,  according  to  others,  in  honour  of  Ju- 
piter, CoDSUs,  and  Neptunns  Equestris.  They  were 
superintended  by  the  curule  ediles.  For  farther 
particulars,  see  Ciacos,  p.  255,  &c. 
LUDI  COMPITAU'CII.  (VU.  CoHPrriLU.) 
LUDI  FLORA'LES.  ( Vid.  Flobalu.) 
LUDI  FUNEBRES  were  games  celebrated  at  the 
funeral  pyre  of  illustrious  persons.  Such  games 
are  mentioned  in  the  very  early  legends  of  the  his- 
tory of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  they  continued,  with 
various  modifications,  until  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  It  was  at  such  a  Indus  funebris  that, 
in  the  year  264  B.C.,  gladiatorial  fights  were  exhib- 
ited at  Rome  for  the  first  time,  which  henceforward 
remained  the  most  essential  part  in  all  ludi  fiine- 
bres  (Vid.  Gladixtokks,  p.  475.)  The  duration 
of  these  games  varied  according  to  circumstances. 
Thoy  lasted  sometimes  for  three,  and  sometimes 
lor  four  days,  though  it  may  be  supposed  that,  in 
tb«  majirity  uf  cases,  they  did  not  last  more  than 
0D<i  day.  On  one  occasion  130  gladiators  fought  in 
tbe  sourse  of  three  days,  and  the  whole  Forum  was 
covered  with  triclinia  and  tents,  in  which  the  peo- 
ple feasted.*  It  was  thought  disgraceflll  for  women 
to  be  present  at  these  games,  and  Publius  Sempro- 
nius  separated  himself  from  his  wife  because  she 
had  been  present  without  his  knowledge  at  ludi 
funebres.*  These  ludi,  though  on  some  occasions 
the  whole  people  took  part  in  them,  were  not  ludi 
public!,  properly  speaking,  as  they  were  given  by 
private  individuals  in  honour  of  their  relations  or 
friends.     (Compare  Funds,  p.  462.) 

LUDI  HO.NQRA'RII  are  expressly  mentioned 
only  by  Suetonius,^  who  states  that  Augustus  de- 
voted thirty  days,  which  had  been  occupied  till  that 
time  by  ludi  honorarii,  to  the  transaction  of  legal 
busmess.  What  is  meant  by  ludi  honorarii  is  not 
quite-  certain.  According  to  Festus,*  they  were 
the  same  as  the  Liberalia.  Scaliger,  however,  in 
his  note  on  Suetonius,  has  made  it  appear  very 
probable  that  they  were  the  same  as  those  which 
Tertullian*  says  were  given  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing Lonours  and  popularity,  in  contradistinction  to 
other  ludi,  which  were  intended  either  as  an  honour 
to  tho  gods,  or  as  iaia  for  the  dead.  At  the  time 
c  f  Augustus,  this  kind  of  ludi,  which  Tacitus"  seems 
to  designate  by  the  name  inania  honoris,  were  so 
ooinosmi  that  no  one  obtained  any  public  office 
witluHit  lavishing  a  considerable  portion  of  bis  prop- 
erty on  the  exhibition  of  games.    Augustus,  there- 


I.  (Peat., !.  c— Aarel.  Vict.,  De  Vir.  lUiutr.,  c  ST.)— S.  (Cic. 
■1]  Fam.,  Tii.,  14.)— 3.  {Yid.  Jim.  Soaligsr,  Auion.  Lect.,  i.,  10.) 
—4.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  ».,  14.)— 5.  (Lir.,ixxi.,  M.— Id.,  uii.,  30.— 
Id.,  xixii.,  46.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  kit.,  7.)-*.  (Plot.,  Quut.  Rom., 
p.  267,  B.— Val.  Max.,  t*..,  ),  4  IS.— Compare  ^uet.,  Octav.,  44.) 
— *.  (Ootair.,  IS.)— a.  (a,  T.  Hononriia  Indw  —•.  (I>a  Spect., 
rSl.)— 10  (^nrio.,fl.) 


fore,  wisely  assigned  thirty  of  the  days  of  the  jmh^ 
on  which  such  spectacles  had  been  exhibited  pr» 
viously,  to  the  transaction  of  business,  t  t.,  he 
made  these  thirty  days  fasti.' 

LUDI  LIBERA'LES.    (Vid.  Dionvsia,  p.  366.) 

LUDI  MARTIALES  were  celebrated  every  yeai 
on  tho  first  of  August,  in  the  circus,  and  in  honour 
of  Mars,  because  the  Temple  of  Mars  had  been  ded- 
icated on  this  day.*  The  ancient  calendaria  mention 
also  other  ludi  martiales,  which  were  held  in  the 
circus  on  the  12th  of  May. 

LUDI  MEGALE'NSES.    (Vid.  Mboalibia.) 

LUDI  NATALITII  are  the  games  with  which 
the  birthday  of  an  emperor  was  generally  celebra- 
ted. They  were  held  in  the  circus,  whence  tliey 
are  sometimes  called  circenses.*  They  consisted 
generally  of  fights  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts 
On  one  occasion  of  this  kind,  Hadrian  exhibited 
gladiatorial  combats  for  six  days,  and  one  thousand 
wild  beasts. 

LUDI  PALATITVI  were  Instituted  by  Livia-in 
honour  of  Augustus,  and  were  held  on  the  Palatine.* 
According  to  Dion  Cassius  they  were  celebrated 
during  three  days,  but  according  to  Josephus*  they 
lasted  eight  days,  and  commenced  on  the  27th  of 
December.* 

LUDI  PISCATORII  were  held  every  year  on 
the  6th  of  June,  in  the  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  and  were  conducted  by  the  preetor  urbanos 
on  behalf  of  the  fishermen  of  the  Tiber,  who  made 
the  day  a  holyday.' 

LUDI  PLEBEII  were,  according  to  Pseudo-As- 
conius,*  the  games  which  had  been  instituted  in 
commemoration  of  the  fi-eedom  of  the  plebeians  af 
ter  the  banishment  of  the  kings,  or  after  the  seces- 
sion of  the  plebes  to  the  Aventine.  The  first  of 
these  accounts  is  not  borne  out  by  the  histoijr  of  the 
plebeian  order,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  tlew 
games  were  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the  leo- 
onclllation  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  afr 
ter  the  first  secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  to  the  Aventine.  They  were  held  on 
the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  of  November,  and  were 
conducted  by  the  plebeian  lediles.*  It  is  sufficiently 
clear  from  the  ancient  calendaria,  that  the  ludi  pie- 
beii  were  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  same 
as,  or  a  part  of,  the  ludi  Romani. 

LUDI  PONTIFICATES  were  probably  nothing 
hut  a  particular  kind  of  the  ludi  honorarii  mentioned 
above.  They  were  for  the  first  time  given  by  Au- 
gustus, when,  after  the  death  of  Lepidus,  he  ob- 
tained the  office  of  pontifex  maximus.'* 

LUDI  QUiESTCKRII  were  of  the  same  character 
as  the  preceding  games.  They  were  instituted  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius,"  who  decreed  that  all  who 
obtained  the  office  of  queestor  should,  at  their  own 
expense,  give  gladiatorial  exhibitions.  Nero  did 
away  with  this  obligation  for  newly-appointed  quss- 
tors,'*  but  it  was  revived  by  Domitian." 

LUDI  SiECULA'RES.  If  we  were  to  judge 
<rom  their  name,  these  games  would  have  been  cd- 
ebrated  once  in  every  century  or  sKCulum  ;  but  wa 
do  not  find  that  they  were  celebrated  with  this  reg- 
ularity at  any  period  of  Roman  history,  and  the 
name  ludi  steculares  itself  was  never  used  during 
the  time  of  the  Republic.  In  order  to  understand 
their  real  character,  we  must  distinguish  betweea 
the  time  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Empire,  since  at 
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(ueao  t  Ko  periods  these  ludi  were  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent  character. 

Daring  the  time  of  the  Republic  they  were  called 
ludi  Tarentini,  Terentini,  or  Tau7ii,  while  during  the 
Empire  they  bore  the  name  of  ludi  iocularet.'  Their 
origin  is  described  by  Valerius  Maximus,  who  at- 
tribates  their  institution  to  the  miraculous  recovery 
of  three  children  of  one  Valerius,  who  had  been  at- 
tadced  by  a  plague  raging  at  that  time  in  Romp,  and 
were  restored  to  health  by  drinking  some  water 
Tanced  at  a  place  in  the  Campus  Martius  called 
Tarentum.  Valerius  afterward  offered  sacrifices  in 
Tarentum  to  DIs  and  Proserpina,  to  whom  the  re- 
coTery  of  his  children  was  supposed  to  be  owing, 
spread  lectisternia  for  the  gods,  and  held  festive 
games  for  three  successive  nights,  because  his  three 
children  had  been  saved.  The  account  of  Valerius 
Maximiis  agrees  in  the  main  with  those  of  Censori- 
nus*  and  of  Zosimus,*  and  all  appear  to  have  de- 
rived their  information  from  the  ancient  annalist, 
Valerius  Antias.  While,  according  to  this  account, 
the  Tarentine  games  were  first  celebrated  by  Vale- 
rius, another  legend  seems  to  consider  the  fight  of 
the  Horatians  and  Curiatians  as  connected  with 
their  first  celebration.  A  third  account*  ascribes 
their  first  institution  to  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus.  A  fearful  plague  broke  out,  by  which  all 
pregnant  women  were  affected  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  children  died  in  the  womb.  Games  were 
then  instituted  to  propitiate  the  infernal  divinities, 
together  with  sacrifices  of  steril  cows  ilaurea), 
whence  the  games  were  called  ludi  Taurii.  These 
games  and  sacrifices  took  place  in  the  Circus  Fla- 
minius,  that  the  infernal  divinities  might  not  enter 
the  city.  Festus*  and  Censorinus  ascribe  the  first 
celebration  to  the  consul  Valerius  Poplleola.  This 
account  admits  that  the  worship  of  Dis  and  Proser- 
pina had  existed  long  before,  but  states  that  the 
games  and  sacrifices  were  now  performed  for  the 
first  time  to  avert  a  plague,  and  hi  that  part  of  the 
Campus  Martius  which  had  belonged  to  the  last 
hng  Tarquinius,  from  whom  the  place  derived  its 
name  Tarentum.  Valerius  Maximus  and  Zosimus, 
who  knev  of  the  celebration  of  these  games  by  Va- 
lerius I'Splicola,  endeavour  to  reconcile  their  two 
accounts  by  representing  the  celebration  of  Popli- 
cola  as  the  second  in  chronological  order.  Other 
less  important  traditions  are  mentioned  by  Servius* 
and  by  Varro.' 

As  regards  the  names  Tarenti  or  Taurii,  they  are 
perhaps  nothing  but  different  forms  of  the  same 
word,  and  of  the  same  root  as  Tarquinius.  All  the 
accounts  mentioned  above,  though  differing  as  to 
the  time  at  which,  and  the  persons  by  whom,  the 
Tarentine  games  were  first  celebrated,  yet  agree  in 
stating  that  they  were  celebrated  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  from  the  state  some  great  calamity  by 
which  it  had  been  afflicted,  and  that  they  were  held 
in  honour  of  Dis  and  Proserpina.  From  the  time 
of  the  consul  Valerius  Poplicola  down  to  that  of 
Augustus,  the  Tarentine  games  were  only  held  three 
times,  and  again  only  on  certain  emergencies,  and 
not  at  any  fixed  time,  so  that  we  must  conclude  that 
their  celebration  was  in  no  way  connected  with 
certain  cycles  of  time  (Moeula).  The  deities  in 
whose  honour  they  were  held  during  the  Republic, 
continued,  as  at  first,  to  be  Dis  and  Proserpina.  As 
to  the  times  at  which  these  three  celebrations  took 
place,  the  commentarii  of  the  qulndecimviri  and  the 
accounts  of  the  annalists  did  not  agree,*  and  the 
discrepancy  of  the  statements  still  extant  shows 
the  vain  attempts  which  were  made  in  later  times 
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to  prove  that,  during  the  Republic,  the  games  imm 
been  celebrated  once  in  every  scculum.  All  tlios* 
misrepresentations  and  distortions  arose  in  the  tim* 
of  Augustus.  Not  long  after  he  had  assumed  the 
supreme  power  in  the  Republic,  the  quindecimviri 
announced  that,  according  to  their  books,  ludi  scco- 
lares  ought  to  be  held,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tritd 
to  prove  from  history  that  in  former  times  they  had 
not  only  been  celebrated  repeatedly,  but  almost  reg- 
ularly once  in  every  century.  The  games  of  whieb 
the  quindecimviri  made  this  assertion  were  the  ludi 
Tarentini. 

The  celebrated  jurist  and  antiquary  Ateios  Capl- 
to  received  from  Uie  emperor  the  command  to  de- 
termine the  ceremonies,  and  Horace  was  requested 
to  compose  the  festive  hymn  for  the  occasion  {car- 
men tattUare),  which  is  still  extant.'  But  the  fes- 
tival which  was  now  held  was  in  reality  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  ancient  Tarentine  games ;  for  Dis 
and  Proserpina,  to  whom  formerly  the  festival  be- 
longed exclusively,  were  now  the  last  in  the  list  of 
the  divinities  in  honour  of  whom  the  ludi  ssculaies 
were  celebrated.  A  description  of  the  various  so 
lemnities  is  given  by  Zosimus.  Some  days  before 
they  commenced,  heralds  were  sent  about  to  invite 
the  people  to  a  spectacle  which  no  one  had  ever  bo- 
held,  and  which  no  one  would  ever  behold  again. 
Hereupon  the  quindecimviri  distributed,  upon  the 
Capitol  and  the  Palatine,  among  the  Rx>man  citi- 
zens, torches,  sulphur,  and  bitumen,  by  which  they 
were  to  purify  themselves.  In  the  same  places,  and 
on  the  Aventine  in  the  Temple  of  Diana,  the  people 
received  wheat,  barley,  and  beans,  which  were  to 
be  offered  at  nighttime  to  the  Parcae,  or,  according 
to  others,  were  given  as  pay  to  the  actots  in  the 
dramatic  representations  which  were  performed  du- 
ring the  festive  days.  The  festival  took  place  in 
summer,  and  lasted  for  three  days  and  three  nights. 
On  the  first  day  the  games  commenced  in  the  Ta^ 
rentum,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Jupiter,  Juno, 
Neptune,  Minerva,  Venus.  Apollo,  Meroury,  Ceres, 
Vulcan,  Mars,  Diana,  Vesta,  Hercules.  Latono,  the 
Parcse,  and  to  DIs  and  Proserpina.  The  solemni- 
ties began  at  the  second  hour  of  the  night,  and  the 
emperor  opened  them  by  the  river  side  with  the 
sacrifice  of  three  lambs  to  the  Parcee  upon  three  al- 
tars erected  for  the  purpose,  and  which  were  sprin- 
kled with  the  blood  of  the  victims.  The  lambs 
themselves  were  burned.  A  temporary  scene  like 
that  of  a  theatre  was  erected  in  the  Tarentum,  and 
illuminated  with  lights  and  fires. 

In  this  scene  festive  hymns  were  sung  by  a  cho- 
rus, and  various  other  ceremonies,  together  with 
theatrical  performances,  took  place.  During  the 
morning  of  the  first  day,  the  people  went  to  the  Cap- 
itol to  offer  solemn  sacrifices  to  Jupiter;  thence 
they  returned  to  the  Tarentum,  to  sing  choruses  In 
honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  On  the  second  day, 
the  noblest  matrons,  at  an  hour  fixed  by  an  oracle, 
assembled  on  the  Capitol,  performed  supplications, 
sang  hymns  to  the  gods,  and  also  visited  the  altar 
of  Juno.  The  emperor  and  the  quindecimviri  ofler- 
ed  sacrifices,  which  had  been  vowed  before,  to  all 
the  great  divinities.  On  the  third  day,  Greek  and 
Latin  chorases  were  sung  in  the  sanctuary  of  Apol- 
lo by  three  times  nine  boys  and  maidens  of  great 
beauty,  whose  pcrents  were  still  alive.  The  object 
of  these  hjrmns  was  to  implore  the  protection  of  the 
gods  for  all  cities,  towns,  and  officers  of  the  Empire. 
One  of  these  hymns  was  the  carmen  scculare  by 
Horace,  which  was  especially  composed  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
time.  Daring  the  whole  of  the  three  days  and 
nights,  games  of  every  description  were  carrini  oa 
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LUPERCI. 


in  ill  the  circuses  and  theatres,  and  sacrifices  were 
oflerfd'in  all  the  temples. 

The  first  celebration  of  the  ladi  steculares  in  the 
reign  of  Augnstus  took  place  in  the  sammer  of  the 
jrear  17  B.C.'  The  second  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  A.D.  47;*  the  third  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  A.D.  88  ;*  and  the  last  in  the  reign  of 
Philippus,  A.D.  248,  and,  as  was  generally  believed, 
just  1000  yeirs  after  the  building  of  the  city.< 

LUDI  TARENTI'NI  or  TAURII.    {Vid.  Lorn 

S.SCULABES.) 

LITDUS     {Vid.  Gladutorcs,  p.  475.) 
LUDUS   DUODECIM  SCRIPTO'RUM.    {Vid. 
Latrunccu.) 

LUDUS  LATRUNCULOTIUM.  {Vid.  Latron- 
cnu.) 

LUDUS  TROJ.fi.  (Vid.  Circus,  p.  266.) 
LUPATUM.  ( Vid.  Fbenom,  p.  462.) 
LUPERCA'LIA,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Roman 
fi^tivals,  which  was  celebrated  every  year  in  hon- 
our of  Lupercus,  the  god  of  fertility.  All  the  cere- 
monies with  which  it  was  held,  antral!  we  know  of 
its  history,  show  that  it  was  originally  a  shepherd- 
festival.*  Hence  its  introduction  at  Rome  was  con- 
nected with  the  names  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the 
kings  of  shepherds.  Greek  writers  and  their  fol- 
lowers among  the  Romans  represent  it  as  a  festival 
of  Pan,  and  ascribe  its  introduction  to  the  Arcadian 
Evander.  This  misrepresentation  arose  partly  from 
the  desire  of  these  writers  to  identify  the  Roman 
divinities  with  those  of  Greece,  and  partly  from  its 
rude  and  almost  savage  ceremonies,  which  certainly 
arc  a  proof  that  the  festival  must  have  originated 
in  the  remotest  antiquity.  The  festival  was  held 
every  year  on  the  15th  of  February,  in  the  Luper- 
'jal,  where  Romulus  and  Remus  were  said  to  have 
Teen  nurtured  by  the  she- wolf;  the  plai'i>  contained 
\a  altar  and  a  grove  sacred  to  the  god  Lupercus.' 
ilere  the  Luperci  assembled  on  the  day  of  the  Lu- 
pcrcalia,  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods  goats  and  young 
dogs,  which  animals  are  remarkable  for  their  strong 
sexual  instinct,  and  thus  were  appropriate  sacrifices 
to  the  god  of  fertility.'  Two  youths  of  noble  birth 
were  then  led  to  the  Luperci  (vid.  Luperci),  and  one 
of  the  latter  touched  their  foreheads  with  a  sword 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  victims ;  other  Luperci 
immediately  after  wiped  off  the  bloody  spots  with 
wool  dipped  in  milk.  Hereupon  the  two  youths 
were  obliged  to  break  out  into  a  shout  of  laughter. 
This  ceremony  was  probably  a  s}rmbolical  purifica- 
tion of  the  shepherds.  Alter  the  sacrifice  was  over, 
the  Luperci  partook  of  a  meal,  at  which  they  were 
plentifully  supplied  with  wine.*  They  then  cut  the 
skins  of  the  goats  which  they  had  sacrificed  into 
pieces,  with  some  of  which  they  covered  parts  of 
their  body,  in  imitation  of  the  god  Lupercus,  who 
was  represented  half  naked  and  half  covered  with 
goatskin.  The  other  pieces  of  the  skins  tbey  cut 
in  the  shape  of  thongs,  and,  holding  them  in  their 
hands,  they  ran  with  them  through  the  streets  of  the 
city,  touching  or  striking  with  them  all  persons 
whom  ihey  met  in  their  way,  and  especially  women, 
who  even  used  to  come  forward  voluntarily  for  the 
purpose,  since  they  believed  that  the  ceremony  ren- 
dered I  bem  fruitful,  and  procured  them  an  easy  de- 
Svery  in  child-bearing.  This  act  of  running  about 
with  thongs  of  goatskin  was  a  symbolic  purification 
of  the  land,  and  that  of  touching  persons  a  purifica- 
tion of  men,  for  the  wi>rds  by  which  this  act  is 
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designated  are/ebruare  and  lutti  are.'  The  gtwtiklr 
itself  was  called  feiruum,  the  festive  days  din  feb' 
Tuala,  the  month  in  which  it  occurred  Felruari-j*, 
and  the  god  himself  J^ctrviM. 

The  act  of  purifying  and  fertilizing,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  applied  to  women,  was  withont 
doubt  originally  applied  to  the  fiocks,  and  to  the 
people  of  the  city  on  the  Palatine.'  Festus*  says 
the  Luperci  were  also  called  crejri  or  crcppi,  from 
their  striking  with  goatskins  (a  crepitu  petlieularum), 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  name  crepi  was  de- 
rived from  crepa,  which  was  the  ancient  namo  for 
goat.* 

The  festival  of  the  Lnpercalia,  though  it  neces- 
sarily lost  its  original  import  at  the  time  when  the 
Romans  were  no  longer  a  nation  of  shepherds,  was 
yet  always  observed  in  comm^'moration  of  the 
founders  of  the  city.  Antonius,  in  his  consulship, 
was  one  of  the  Luperci,  and  not  only  ran  with  them, 
half  naked,  and  covered  with  pieces  of  goatskin, 
through  the  city,  but  even  addressed  the  people  in 
the  Fonim  in  this  rude  attire.*  After  the  time  of 
Coesar,  however,  the  Lnpercalia  seem  to  have  been 
neglected,  for  Augustus  is  said  to  have  restored  it,* 
but  he  forbade  youths  (imberbet)  to  take  part  in  the 
running.  The  festival  was  henceforth  celebrated 
regularly  down  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Anasta- 
sius.  Lnpercalia  were  also  celebrated  in  othei 
towns  of  Italy  and  Gaul,  for  Luperci  are  mentioned 
in  inscriptions  of  Velitrc,  Prcneste,  Nemausus,  and 
other  places.' 

LUPERCI  were  the  priests  of  the  god  Lupercus 
They  formed  a  college  {todalitas,  iratpia),  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  originally  youths  of  patrician 
families,  and  which  was  said  to  have  been  institu- 
ted by  Romulus  and  Remus.*  The  college  was  df 
vided  into  two  classes,  the  one  called  Fabii  or  Fa- 
biani,  and  the  other  Quinctilii  or  Quinctiliani.* 
These  names,  which  are  the  same  as  those  with 
which  the  followers  of  Romulus  and  Remus  were 
designated  in  the  early  Roman  legends,  seem  to 
show  that  the  priesthood  was  originally  confined  to 
certain  gentes."  But  if  such  were  the  case,  this 
limitation  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  for  a  very 
long  time,  though  the  two  classes  retained  their  ori- 
ginal names,  for  Festus  says  that  in  course  of  time 
the  number  of  Luperci  increased,  "  Quia  konorit 
gratia  multi  in  Lupercit  adtcribebantur."  What  was 
the  original  number  of  Luperci,  and  how  long  their 
office  lasted,  is  unknown  ;  but  it  is  stated  in  in- 
scriptions" that  a  person  held  the  office  of  Lupercus 
twice,  and  another  three  times,  and  this  fact  shows, 
at  least,  that  the  priests  were  not  appointed  for  life, 
Julius  Cesar  added  to  the  two  classes  of  the  col- 
lege a  third,  with  the  name  of  Julii  or  Juliani,"  and 
made  Antonius  their  high-priest.  He  also  assigned 
to  them  certain  revenues  (oectigalia),  which  were 
afterward  withdrawn  from  them."  But  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  Ceesar  assigned  these  revenues  to  the 
whole  college,  or  merely  to  the  Julii.  From  this 
time  the  two  ancient  classes  of  the  Luperci  are 
sometimes  distinguished  from  the  new  one  by  the 
name  Luperci  veteres.'*  Although  in  early  times 
the  Luperci  were  taken  only  from  noble  families, 
their  strange  and  indecent  conduct  at  the  Luperca- 
lia  was  offensive  to  the  more  refined  Romans  of  a 
later  age,"  and  Cicero"  characterizes  the  college  a* 
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LU8TRATI0. 


LUSTROM. 


t  **  Fera  qnaiam  todalitas  el  plane  pattoncia  alque 
ggrcttit,  quorum  coitio  Ula  tihettrU  dnle  est  imlituta 
quam  kumanitas  alque  leges."  Respecting  the  rites 
with  which  they  solemnized  the  Lupercalia,  vid.  Ln- 

rBRCiUA. 

•LUPUS  {XvKot),  the  Wolf,  or  Canis  lupus.  ( VU. 
Cahm.) 

LUPUS  FETUIEUS,  the  Iron  Wolf  used  by  the 
besieged  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  besiegers, 
and  especially  in  seizing  the  battering-ram  and  di- 
verting its  blows.    ( Vid.  Aries,  p.  93.)' 

LUSTRA TIO  (KuBapatc)  was  originally  a  pnrifi- 
cdtioQ  by  ablution  in  water.  But  the  lustrations, 
of  which  we  possess  direct  knowledge,  are  always 
connected  with  sacrifices  and  other  religious  rites, 
and  consisted  in  the  sprinkling  of  water  by  means 
of  a  branch  of  laurel  or  olive,  and  at  Rome  some- 
times by  means  of  the  aspergillum  (,vid.  Chernips], 
and  in  the  burning  of  certain  materials,  the  smuke 
of  which  was  thought  to  have  a  purifying  effect. 
Whenever  sacrifices  were  offered,  it  seems  to  have 
been  customary  to  carry  them  around  the  person 
or  thing  to  be  purified.  Lustrations  were  made  in 
ancient  Greece,  and  probably  at  Rome  also,  by  pri- 
Tate  individuals  when  they  had  polluted  themselves 
with  any  criminal  action.  Whole  cities  and  states, 
also,  sometimes  underwent  purifications,  to  expiate 
the  crime  or  crimes  committed  by  a  member  of  the 
community  The  most  celebrated  purification  of 
this  kind  was  that  of  Athens,  performed  by  Epimen- 
des  of  Crete,  after  the  Cylonian  massacre."  Pu- 
rification also  took  place  when  a  sacred  spot  had 
been  unhallowed  by  profane  use,  as  by  burying  dead 
bodies  in  it,  such  as  was  the  case  with  the  island 
of  Delos.' 

The  Romans  performed  lustrations  on  many  oc- 
casions on  which  the  Greeks  did  not  think  of  ttiem ; 
and  the  object  of  most  Roman  lustrations  was  not 
to  atone  for  the  commission  of  crime,  but  to  obtain 
the  blessing  of  the  gods  upon  the  persons  or  things 
which  were  lustrated.  Thus  fields  were  purified 
«fler  the  business  of  sowing  was  over,*  and  before 
the  sickle  was  put  to  the  com.  {Vid  Abvales 
Fratkes,  p.  109.)  The  manner  in  which  sheep 
were  lustrated  every  year  at  the  festival  of  the  Pa- 
lilia  is  described  by  Ovid.'  The  shepherd  towards 
evening  sprinkled  his  flock  with  water,  adorned  the 
fold  with  branches  and  foliage,  burned  pure  sulphur 
and  various  herbs,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  Pales. 
The  object  of  this  lustration  was  to  preserve  the 
flock  from  disease,  contagion,  and  other  evils.*  All 
Roman  armies,  before  they  took  the  field,  were  lus- 
trated ;'  and,  as  this  solemnity  was  probably  always 
connected  with  a  review  of  the  troops,  the  word 
lustratio  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  the  modem  re- 
Tiew.*  The  rites  customary  on  such  occasions  are 
not  mentioned,  but  they  probably  resembled  those 
with  which  a  fleet  was  lustrated  before  it  set  sail, 
and  which  are  described  by  Appian."  Altars  were 
erected  on  the  shore,  and  the  vessels  manned  with 
their  troops  assembled  in  order  close  to  the  coast. 
Everybody  kept  profound  silence,  and  priests  stand- 
ing close  by  the  water  killed  the  victims,  and  car- 
ried the  purifying  sacrifices  (KoBapaia)  in  small  boats 
three  times  around  the  fleet.  On  these  rounds  they 
were  accompanied  by  the  generals,  who  prayed  to 
the  gods  to  preserve  the  armament  from  all  dangers. 
Hereupon  the  priests  divided  the  sacrifices  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  and 
the  other  burned  upon  the  altars,  while  the  multi- 
tude around  prayed  to  the  gods.    (In  Livy>*  a  prayer 


I  (Uv.,  ztxviii.,  S.— Veget.,  De  Re  Mil.,  ii.,  2S ;  iv.,  S3.)— S. 
(Diog.  Ltert.,  i.,  10,  4  3.)— 3.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  8.— Id.,  iii.,  104.)— 
4.  (Orid,  Fait.,  i.,  060.)— S.  (Fait.,  ir.,  73S,  *c.)— 0.  (Cato,  De 
■•  Riut.,  r.  141.)— 7.  (Dioa  CaM.,  zlrii..  38.— Appian,  Hi>p.,c. 
It.— Id.,  CiT-  IT.,  80,  at  panim.)-8.  (Cic.  ad  An.,  v.,  SO,  t  S.' 
-9.  (Cii ,  T.,  «6'  -10.  (xxxvi .  4S.— Id..  xriz..S7.) 
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is  recorded,  such  as  generals  used  to  porfnrm  oi 
these  occasions.)  When  a  Macedonian  array  wat 
lustrated,  a  dog  was  cut  in  two  pieces  in  the  place 
where  the  army  was  to  assemble,  and  one  half  of 
the  dog  was  thrown  at  a  distance  on  the  right  and 
the  other  to  the  left.  The  army  then  assembled  in 
the  place  between  the  spots  where  the  pieces  ba*! 
fallen.'  But  to  return  to  the  Romans.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  colony  was  always  preceded  by 
a  lustratio  with  solemn  sacrifices.*  The  city  tk 
Rome  itself,  as  well  as  other  towns  within  its  «]o> 
minion,  always  underwent  a  lustratio  after  they 
had  been  visited  by  some  great  calamity,  such  as 
civil  bloodshed,  awful  prodigies,  and  the  like.'  A 
regular  ant*  general  lustratio  of  the  whole  Romao 
people  took  place  after  the  completion  of  every  lus- 
trum, when  the  censor  had  finished  his  census  and 
before  he  laid  down  his  office.  This  lustratio  (alao 
called  lustrum*)  was  conducted  by  one  of  the  cen- 
sors,* and  held  with  sacrifices  called  Suovctaurilia,' 
because  the  sacrifices  consisted  of  a  pig  (or  ram),  a 
sheep,  and  an  oa.  This  lustratio,  which  continued 
to  be  observed  in  the  days  of  Dionysius,  took  place 
in  the  Campus  Martins,  where  the  people  assembled 
for  the  purpose.  The  sacrifices  were  carried  three 
times  around  the  assembled  multitude.'  Another 
regular  lustration,  which  was  observed  every  yeai 
in  the  month  of  February,  was  said  to  have  been 
instituted  because  the  god  Febrnus  was  believed  to 
be  pottns  bistrationum,  and  because  in  this  month 
the  solemnities  in  honour  of  the  dii  manes  took 
• 


LUSTRUM  (from  luo,  Gr.  Xovu)  is,  properl) 
speaking,  a  lustration  or  purification,  and  in  partie 
ular,  the  purification  of  the  whole  Roman  people 
performed  by  one  of  the  censors  in  the  Campot 
Martins  after  the  business  of  the  census  was  over 
(Vid.  Census,  Lvstbatio.)  As  this  porificatioa 
took  place  only  once  in  five  years,  the  word  lustrum 
was  also  used  to  designate  the  time  between  two 
lustra.  Varro*  erroneously  derives  the  word  lus- 
trum from  luo  (I  pay),  because  the  vectigalia  and 
tributa  were  paid  every  five  years  to  the  censors. 
The  first  lustrum  was  performed  in  B.C.  666,  by 
King  Servius,  after  he  had  completed  his  census," 
and  afterward  it  is  said  to  have  taken  place  rego- 
larly  every  five  years  after  the  census  was  over. 
The  first  censors  were  appointed  in  443  B.C.,  and 
from  this  year  down  to  894  B.C.,  there  had,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,"  only  been  26  pairs  of  censors,  and  only 
SI  lustra  or  general  purifications,  although,  if  afl 
had  been  regular,  there  would  have  been  30  paire  o( 
censors  and  30  lustra.  We  must  therefore  con- 
clude that  sometimes  the  census  was  not  held  at 
all,  or,  at  least,  not  by  the  censors.  Wc  also  leam 
from  this  statement  that  the  census  might  take 
place  without  the  lustram,  and,  indeed,  two  cases 
of  this  kind  are  recorded,'*  which  happened  in  4S9 
and  214  B.C.  In  these  cases  the  lustram  was  not 
performed  on  account  of  some  great  calamitiet 
which  had  befallen  the  Republic. 

The  time  when  the  lustram  took  place  has  been 
very  ingeniously  defined  by  Niebuhr."  Six  ancient 
Romulian  yeais  of  304  days  each  were,  with  the 
difference  of  one  day,  equal  to  five  solar  years  of 
365  days  each,  or  the  six  ancient  years  made  IHM 
days,  while  the  five  solar  years  contained  182JS  days. 
The  lustram,  or  the  great  year  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans.'* was  thus  a  cycle,  at  the  end  of  which  the 


I .  (Lit.,  xl.,  C— Cart.,  x.,  9,  A  13.)  -*■  (Cic,  D«  Dii.,  i.,  4S^ 
Barth.  ad  Stat.,  Theb.,  it.,  p.  1073.)— 3.  (Appian,  Bell.  Cit.,  t, 
«.— LiT.,  rxiT., ».— Id.,  xlii.,  SO.)— 4.  (Fe«.,  a.  v.)— 5.  (Cie, 
De  Divr.,  i..  45.)— 6.  (Liv.,  i.,  44.— Varro,  De  Re  Ruat.,  ji.,  1.)- 
7.  (Dionya.,  Ant.  Rom..  iT.,  p.  2S5.)— 8.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  11.— 
Compare  Hartung;,  Die  Reli^.  der  RSm.,  i.,  p.  106,  &c.) — 9.  (Da 
Lini.  Lat.,  t.,  S4,  ed.  Bip.)— 10.  (Lit.,  i.,  44.— Dionya.,  iv.,SSJ 
,  —11.  (X.,  47.)— IS.  (Lit.,  iii.,  S9.— Id.,  iiiT.,  43.)— 13.  (Hilt.  <i 
I  Rome,  i.,  p.  S77.)— U   (Cenaoriii.,  De  Die  Nat,  18.) 
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MgtoDing  of  the  ancient  year  neariy  coincided  with 
that  of  the  solar  fear.  As  the  coincidence,  howev- 
er, was  not  perfect,  a  month  of  24  days  was  inter- 
ested in  every  eleventh  lostrum.  Now  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  recurrence  of  such  a  cycle  or  great 
year  was,  Irom  the  earliest  times,  solemnized  with 
■acrifices  and  purifications,  and  that  Servius  Tullius 
did  not  introduce  them,  but  merely  connected  them 
with  his  census,  and  thus  set  the  example  for  sub- 
•oqnent  ages,  which,  however,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  not  observed  with  re(,dlarity.  At  first  the  ir- 
regularity may  have  been  caused  by  the  struggles 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  when  the  ap- 
pointment of  censors  was  purposely  neglected  to 
increase  the  disorders ;  but  we  also  find  that  simi- 
lar neglects  took  place  at  a  later  period,  when  no 
such  causes  existed.'  The  last  lustrum  was  sol- 
emnized at  Rome  in  A.D.  74,  in  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian.* 

Many  writers  of  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic 
lod  during  the  Empire  use  the  word  lustrum  for 
iny  space  of  five  years,  and  without  any  regard  to 
the  census,'  while  others  even  apply  it  in  the  sense  j 
»f  the  Greek  pentsteris  or  an  Olympiad,  which  only  j 
jontained  four  years.*  Martial  also  mes  the  ex- 
pression lustrum  ingens  for  saeculum.' 

LY'CAIA  (Av/caia),  a  festival  with  contests,  cele- 
orated  by  the  Arcadians  in  honour  of  Zeus,  sur- 
named  AvKoiof.  It  was  said  to  have  been  instituted 
by  the  ancient  hero  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelasgos.* 
He  is  also  said,  instead  of  the  cakes  which  had  for- 
merly been  offered  to  the  god,  to  have  sacrificed  a 
child  to  Zeus,  and  to  have  sprinkled  the  altar  with 
fts  Mood.  It  is  not  improbable  that  human  sacri- 
fices were  oflfered  in  Arcadia  to  Zeus  Lycaeus  down 
10  a  very  late  period  in  Grecian  history.'  No  farther 
particulars  respecting  the  celebration  of  the  Lycasa 
ue  known,  with  the  exception  of  the  statement  of 
Platarch,"  that  the  celebration  of  the  Lycsea  in 
some  degree  resembled  that  of  the  Roman  Luper- 
f<alia. 

*LYCAPSUS  (XvKoiiot),  a  plant,  which  Sprengel 
makes  to  be  the  Onoima  Orientalit.  The  Greek 
oame  is  derived  from  AiJ/cof  ("a  wolf")  and  J^'f 
('*  appearance"),  because  its  flowers  resembled  the 
distended  jaws  of  a  wolf. 

•LYCHNIS  (Xuxfk);  a  plant.    "  The  Xo^vif  irr*- 
^avo/taTiK^  of  Dioscorides  is  the  Agrottemma  coro- 
narium,  L.,  or  Rose  Campion.    The  hixvlf  aypia  is  . 
referred  by  Sprengel  and  others  to  the  Agrottemma  \ 
gUhago,  or  Corn  Cockle.    But  perhaps  the  opinion  ; 
of  Dodoneeus,  who  suggested  the  Lyehnit  dioiea,  is 
nntitled  to  as  much  or  greater  authority."*  i 

•LYCHNITES  (Avpp-iTjyr),  a  term  applied  to  both 
a  gem  and  a  stone.   The  gem,  according  to  De  Laet, ' 
was  a  variety  of  our  garnet.    The  stone  would  ap- 1 
pear  to  have  been  a  variety  of  marble.    The  Xvxvk 
of  Orpheus  was  most  probably  the  gem. — ^The  mar- 
ble termed  lyclmitei  was  so  called  because  quarried  . 
by  the  light  of  lamps  QLVxuot,  "  a  lamp"),  and  as ' 
Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  informs  us,  was  \ 
the  same  as  the  Parian.'* 

LYCHNU'CHUS.    (Kid.  CAinjELABBBii.) 

''LYCTUM  (Xvictov),  a  medicinal  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  roots  and  branches  of  a  thorny  shrub 
gT<.wu)g  in  Lycia.  "  It  is  ahnost  certain,"  observes 
Adams, "  that  the  plant  from  which  it  was  procured 
is  t.'ie  KkaniMt  infutorivM.    This  appears  clear  from 

I.  (Soaloa.,  OoUt.,  ST.— Claod.,  IS.)— 3.  (CeiuoriB.,  L  &>— 
I.  (Ortd,  Fut.,  ii.,  I8t;  iv.,  701.— Id.,  Amor.,  iii.,  8,  ST.— Ho- 
nt..  Cum.,  ii.,  4,  M  ;  ir.,  I,  0.) — 4.  (Orid,  Pont.,  ir.,  8,  9,  *c. 
— Mvt.,  It.,  Ai.y—i.  (Compare  Scalier,  Dit  Emend.  Temper., 
p.  188. — Ideler,  Handb.  der  Cbronol.,  li.,  p.  77,  A:o.) — 6.  (Fans., 
*Ui..S,(  1.)— 7.  (Parphrr.,De  Abatiii.,ii.,S7.)— 8.  (Ck9.,81.)— 
•.  (Thaqihrast.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  8.— Pia»»n'.,  iii.,  104, 109. -Adams, 
Append.,  a.  t.)— 10.  (Oririteua,  Df  Lapid^  846.— A<  ima.  Ap- 
MwL,  a.  Y.— Moore'a  Anc.  Miaeralo^y,  p.  7t.) 


Pliny's  account  uf  it.  Sprengel  and  Milllgan  hoi* 
the  Lucium  Indicum  to  have  been  the  Aeaeia  aU^ 
dm,  Willd.,  and  yet,  as  Dr.  Hill  remarks,  the  de- 
scription given  by  Dioscondes  of  the  trees  by  n« 
means  agrees  with  any  of  those  of  which  our  cate 
chu,  or  Terra  Japonica,  is  made."' 

•LYCOPSIS  (W«o*  f),  a  plant,  which  Sibtboijt 
has  proved  to  be  the  Eikium  Jtalieum,  or  Italian  Vi- 
per's-bugloss. 

*LYDIUS  LAPIS,  the  Touchstone.     (FuJ.  Hi . 

BANOS.) 

•LYRA  {Xvpah  a  species  of  Fish,  the  Trigla  Lyra, 
L.  It  is  called  in  French,  Grmau ;  in  English,  the 
Piper,  from  a  sort  of  hissing  which  it  makes  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  air  through  the  gills  when  taken. 
Pennant  says  it  is  often  caught  on  the  western 
coasts  of  great  Britain.* 

LYRA  (Xipa,  Lot.  files),  a  Lyre,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  musical  instruments  of  the  stringed  kind. 
There  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  that  this  and  simi- 
lar instruments  were  used  by  the  Eastern  nations 
and  by  the  Egyptians  long  before  the  Greeks  be- 
ciime  acquainted  with  them,  and  that  they  were  in- 
troduced among  the  Greeks  from  Asia  Minor.* 
The  Greeks  themselves,  however,  attributed  the  in- 
vention of  the  lyre  to  Hermes,  who  is  said  to  have 
formed  the  instrument  of  a  tortoise-shell,  over  which 
he  placed  gut-strings.*  As  regards  the  original  num- 
ber of  the  strings  of  a  lyre,  the  accounts  of  the  an- 
cients differ  so  widely  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion.  Diodorus* 
states  that  Hermes  gave  his  lyre  three  strings,  one 
with  an  acute,  the  other  with  a  grave,  and  the 
third  with  a  middle  sound.  Macrobius*  says  that 
the  lyre  of  Mercury  had  four  strings,  which  symbol- 
ically represented  the  four  seasons  of  the  year ; 
while  I^ucian,'  Ovid,*  and  others,  assume  that  the 
lyre  from  the  first  had  seven  strings.  All  ancient 
Mniters  who  mention  this  invention  of  Hermes  ap- 
ply to  it  the  name  lyra,  though  its  shape,  in  the  de 
scription  of  ApoUodorus  and  Servius,  rather  resoin 
bles  that  of  the  instrument  which  in  subsequent 
times  was  designated  by  the  name  cithara  {xiBapa 
or  KiBapcc),  and  in  some  degree  resembled  a  modem 
guitar,  in  as  far  as  in  the  latter  the  strings  were 
drawn  across  the  sounding  bottom,  whereas  in  the 
lyra  of  later  times  they  were  free  on  both  sides. 
In  the  Homeric  poems  the  name  Xi'pa  does  not  oc 
cur,  with  the  exception  of  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
Hermes  ;  and  from  the  expression  which  occurs 
in  this  hymn*  (Wpy  Ki8apiinv),  it  appears  that  ori- 
ginally there  was  very  little  or  no  difference  be- 
tween the  two  instruments ;  that  is  to  say,  the  in 
stmment  formerly  used  was  a  cithara  in  the  later 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  instruments  which  Homer  mentions  as  used 
to  accompany  songs  are  tlie  ip6p/uy?  and  iciffoptf.'* 
Now  that  the  ij>5piuyi  and  the  KtSaptc  were  the  same 
instrument,  appears  to  be  clear  from  the  expression 
^piuyyi  KiBapi^ctv,  and  KiBapi  ^piii^eiv."  The  lyra 
is  also  called  x^^^t  ^^  X'^*"">>  and  in  Latin  tettudo, 
because  it  was  made  of  a  tortoise-shell. 

The  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  original 
number  of  strings  of  the  lyre  is  somewhat  removed 
by  the  statement  made  by  several  ancient  writera, 
that  Terpander  of  Antissa  (about  680  B.C.)  added  to 
the  original  number  of  four  strings  three  new  ones, 
and  thus  changed  the  tetrachord  into  a  heptachord; " 


1.  (Dioacor.,  St.,  ItS.— PUn.,  B.  N.,  xriv.,  78.— Ailama,  A|>- 

rm)..  a.  V.)— 9.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  it.,  ».— .«lian,  N.  A.,  I.,  11.) 
(WilUnaon,  Masneta  and  Cuatoma  of  the  Ano.  EgTpt,  i.,  p 
278,  888,  &o.)— 4.  (Horn  ,  Hjrmn.  in  Merc.— ApoUod.,  lii.,  10,3. 
'  — Diod.  Sic,  T.  7S.— Scrr.  ad  Virg.,  Goorg.,  jr.,  464.)--S.  (i 
1  18.)— 6.  (Sat.,  i.,  19.)— 7.  (Deor.  Dial.,  7.)— 8.  (Faat.,  t.,  I08.( 
I  —9.  (423.)—  10.  (U.,  i.,  803.  — Od.,  viii.,  248  and  861.)— 11. 
(Od.,  i.,  193,  &e.)— 12.  (EacUd,  Introd.  Harm.,  p.  19.— Stiai< , 
xiii.,  p.  818  —Clem.  Alei..  Strom.,  ri.,  p.  814,  ed.  Potl»«»  t 
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though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  existed  lyres 
with  only  three  strings.'  The  following  are  repre- 
sentations of  a  tetrachord  and  a  heptachord,  and 
■re  both  taken  from  the  work  of  Blanchini. 


The  heptachord  introduced  by  Terpander  bence- 
brth  continued  to  be  most  commonly  used  by  the 
Greeks,  as  well  as  subsequently  by  the  Romans, 
though  in  the  course  of  time  many  additions  and  im- 
provements were  made 
which  are  described  be- 
low. In  the  ancient  te- 
trachord, the  two  ex- 
treme strings  stood  to 
each  other  in  the  rela- 
tion of  a  fourth  (()(a  rea- 
aapuv),  i.  e.,  the  lower 
string  made  three  tI- 
bralions  in  the  time 
that  the  upper  one  made 
fiiur.  In  the  most  an- 
cient arrangement  of 
the  scale,  which  was 
called  the  diatonic,  the 
two  middle  strings 
were  strung  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  three 
intervals  between  the 
four  strings  produced 
twice  a  whole  tone  and 
one  semitone.  Ter- 
pander, in  forming  his 
heptachord,  in  reality 
mAiAi  a  new  tetrachord  to  the  ancient  one,  but  left 
out  the  third  string  of  the  latter,  as  there  was  be- 
tween it  and  the  fourth  only  an  interval  of  a  semitone. 
The  heptachord  thus  had  the  compass  of  an  octave, 
or,  as  the  ancients  called  it,  a  diapason  (diu  iraauv). 
The  intervals  between  the  seven  strings  in  the  dia- 
tonic scale  were  as  follow  :  between  one  and  two,  a 
whole  tone ;  between  two  and  three,  a  whole  tone ; 
between  three  and  four,  a  whole  tone  and  a  semi- 
tone ;  b<!twecn  four  and  five  and  five  and  six,  a 
whole  tone  each ;  between  six  and  seven,  a  semi- 
tone. The  seven  strings  themselves  were  called, 
beginning  from  the  highest,  vvm,  itapavfiTti,  vapc- 
tioil,  /tiajt,  Afjjavdc,  irapvKdTt;,  man;.'  Pindar  him- 
»elf  made  use  of  the  heptachord,  though  in  his  time 
in  eighth  string  had  been  added.  In  the  time  of 
PhQip  and  Alexander,  the  number  of  strings  was  in- 
creased to  eleven  by  Timotheus  of  Miletus,*  an  in- 
noration  which  was  severely  censured  by  the  Spar- 
tans, who  refused  to  go  beyond  the  number  of  seven 
strings.*    It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  ancients 


1.  (Blanchini,  "De  Tribal  Genaribu  IiutranMiitoniia  Ma- 
uem  Tatanui  Ornnicm  Divwrutio,"  tab.  ir.)— S.  (BSekh,  Da 
Matr.  Piwl.,  p.  »»,  *«.)— 3.  (Soidas,  •.  ».  Ti(<«>«at.— MOUer, 
Dor.,  ir..  8,  i  t.)-*.  (Cii  ,  Da  1^.,  U.,  IS.-Atlwn.,  m ,  p. 
536.) 


made  use  of  a  variety  of  '.yres,  ani?  .n  the  n.|ireee:9 
ations  which  we  still  possess,  the  number  of  stringn 
varies  from  three  to  eleven.  About  tbe  time  of 
Sappho  and  Anacreon,  several  stringed  instruments, 
such  as  magadis,  barbilon,  and  others,  were  used  ib 
Greece,  and  especially  in  Lesbos.  They  had  been 
introduced  from  Asia  Minor,  and  their  number  of 
strings  far  exceeded  that  of  the  lyre,  for  we  know 
that  some  had  a  compass  of  two  octaves,  and  oth- 
ers had  even  twenty  strings,  so  that  they  must  ban 
more  resembled  a  modern  harp  than  a  lyre.' 

It  has  been  remarked  above  that  the  name  lyn 
occurs  very  seldom  in  the  earliest  Greek  writois, 
and  that  originally  this  instrument  and  the  cithara 
were  the  same.  But  about  the  time  of  Pindar  in- 
novations seem  to  have  been  introduced,  by  which 
the  lyra  became  distinct  from  the  cithara,  the  in- 
vention of  which  was  ascribed  to  Apollo,  and  hence 
the  name  of  the  former  now  occurs  more  frequent- 
ly.* Both,  however,  had  in  most  cases  no  more 
than  seven  strings.  The  difierence  between  the 
two  instruments  is  described  above ;  the  lyre  had 
a  great  and  full-sounding  bottom,  which  continaed, 
as  before,  to  be  made  generally  of  a  tortoise-shell, 
from  which,  as  Lucian'  expresses  it,  the  horns  rose 
as  from  the  head  of  a  stag.  A  transverse  piece  of 
wood,  connecting  the  two  horns  at  or  near  their  top 
ends,  served  to  fasten  the  strings,  and  was  called 
(vyov,  and  in  Latin  tranttiUum.  The  horns  were 
called  TrfixcLi  or  comua.*  These  instruments  were 
often  adorned  in  the  most  costly  manner  with  goM 
and  ivory.*  The  lyre  was  considered  as  a  more 
manly  instrument  than  the  cithara,  which,  on  ao 
count  of  its  smaller-sounding  bottom,  excluded  full 
sounding  and  deep  tones,  and  was  more  calculated 
for  the  middle  tones.  The  lyre,  when  played,  stoo^ 
in  an  upright  position  between  the  knees,  while  the 
cithara  stood  upon  the  knees  of  the  player.  Both 
instruments  were  held  with  the  left  hand,  and 
played  with  the  right.'  It  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed that  the  strings  of  these  instruments  were 
always  touched  with  a  little  staff*  called  plectrum 
(rrX^KTpov,  (see  woodcut,  p.  188),  but  among  the 
paintings  discovered  at  Herculaneum,  we  find  sev- 
eral instances  where  the  persons  play  the  Ijrre  with 
their  fingers.'  The  lyre  was  at  all  times  only 
played  as  an  accompaniment  to  songs. 

The  I.«,tin  name  fides,  which  was  used  for  a  lyre 
as  well  as  a  cithara,  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Greek  a^idec,  which,  according  to  Hesychius,*  sig- 
nifies gu^string;  but  Festus*  takes  it  to  bie  this 
same  as  fides  (faith),  because  the  lyre  was  the  sym- 
bol of  harmony  and  unity  among  men. 

The  lyre  (cithara  or  phorminx)  was  at  first  used 
in  the  recitations  of  epic  poetry,  though  it  was 
probably  not  played  during  the  recitation  itself,  but 
only  as  a  prelude  before  the  minstrel  commenced 
his  story,  and  in  the  intervals  or  pauses  between 
the  several  parts.  The  lyre  has  given  its  name  to 
a  species  of  poetry  called  lyric ;  this  kind  of  poetry 
was  originally  never  recited  or  sung  without  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  lyre,  and  sometimes,  also,  of  an 
appropriate  dance.  (Compare  the  article  Mdsica. — 
Plutarch,  De  Mueica. — Biickh,  Dc  Metrie  Pindari. — 
Drieberg,  MuMkalische  Wissemchaften  der  Griedken ; 
and  by  the  same  author,  AuftclUusee  uber  die  Mutik 
der  Griechen. — Miiller,  Hist,  of  Gr.  LU.,  i.,  p.  148,  &e. 

•LYSIMACH'IUM  {^vaifidxtov)  or  LYSIMA 
CHIA  (hjaiiiaxiri),  a  plant,  which  Woodville  holds 
to  be  the  Lytimachia  nummviaria,  or  Money-wort. 


1.  (Boda,  Gaaeh.  dar  L^ich.  Dichlluiut  dar  Ballaiiam,  L,  b 
S8S,  &c.— Compare  Qaintil.,  zii.,  10.)— S.  (Find.,  01.,  X.,  Ilk 
—Nam.,  iii..  It ;  li.,  8.— Pjrth.,  nii.,  4S,  at  paaaim.)— 1.  (Dial 
Mor.,  1.)— 4.  (SchoL  Venet.  ad  H.,  ii.,  »3.— HnnrtJh.,  a.  t.  Z^jra 
— Cic,  Da  Nat.  Dear.,  ii..  59.) — 5.  (Aact.  ad  Haran.,  ir^  €7.* 
Orid,  Mat.,  li..  107.)— 8.  (Ovid,  Mat.,  zi.  188.)— 7.  (FU.  iln 
Orid,  Heroid.,  iii.,  118.)— 8.  (a.  t.)— «.  (a.  t.) 
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•'  liprengel  confidently  detennines  the  X.  ot  Dioscoi 
ides  to  be  the  Lytimachia,  mUgari*,  or  yellow  Loose- 
BtriTe ;  but  the  Lytimackuim  of  Pliny  he  holds  to  be 
tt.8  uftkrum  taliearia."* 

M. 

MACEDONU'NUM  SENATUS  CONSULTUM. 

(  Vid.  SSNATn*  CONSULTUH.) 

MACCHUS.  (,Vid.  Atkllaha  Txmhjm,  p.  119.) 
MACELLUM  {Irf/onuXia ;'  inJHnruXtlov,  xptoru- 
Xtiov),  a  provision-market,  frequented  by  cooks, 
fishermen,  poulterers,  confectioners,  butchers,  and 
men  of  similar  occupations.*  (,Vid.  Fobdh,  p.  461 ) 
From  macellum,  a  provision-merchant  ^as  called 
maeellariut  {bfovuirit,  KpeonMtif^).  The  Athe- 
nians called  their  macellum  eif  ro^^,  just  as  they 
called  their  slave-market  tl{  rd  avipamida,  their 
wtne-market  eif  t6v  olvov,  and  other  markets  by  the 
names  of  the  commodities  sold  in  them.* 

*MAC£R  (jidxep),  according  to  Moses  Charras, 
the  same  as  Mace.     "  This,  however,  is  denied  by 
Matthiolus,"  observes  Adams,  "  with  whom  Spren- 
gel  agrees,  although  he  admits  that  the  Arabians 
confounded  them  together.    He  is  disposed  to  be- 
lieve it  the  bark  of  a  Malabar  tree  described  by 
Costa,  and  said  to  be  called  Maere."* 
MA6ADIS.    (Vid.  Lyra  ;  Mdsioa,  Obbbk.) 
MAGISTER,  which  contains  the  same  root  as 
wMg-it  and  mag-nut,  was  applied  at  Rome  to  per- 
sons possessing  various  kinds  of  offices,  and  is 
thus  explained  by  Festus:'  "  Magitterare,  modtrari 
Unde  magittri  non  solum  doctoru  artium,  ted  etiam 
fogorum,  tocielatum,  eteorum,  colUgiorum,  ejttitum 
dicuntur ;  quia  omau*  it  magiM  ceterit  fottunt." 
Paulus*  thus  defines  the  word:  "Quibu*  jiracipna 
cwra  Ttrum  incumbit,  et  qui  magu  juam  eeteri  dili- 
gentiam  et  soUicUudinem  rebut,  quibat  pratunt,  de- 
lent,  hi  magislri  appellantur  "    The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  principal  magistri : 
MAeisTEB  AomssioMoii.    (Vid.  Admissionales.) 
Maoistbb  Armobvm  appears  to  have  been  the 
some  officer  as  the  magister  militum.* 
Maoistbb  Auctionis      {Vid.  Bonohum  Emtio.) 
Magisteb  Bibendi.     (Vid  Syhposium.) 
Maoistbb  Colleqii  was  the  president  of  a  col- 
legium or  corporation.    ( Vid.  Colleoidh.) 

Masisteb  Epistolakdh  answered  letters  on  be- 
half of  the  emperor." 
Magisteb  Eqditdii.  (Vid.  Dictatob,  p.  361.) 
Maoisteb  Libellobom  was  an  officer  or  secre- 
tary who  read  and  answered  petitions  addressed  to 
the  emperors.  ( Vid.  Libellds,  4,  c.)  He  is  called 
in  an  inscription  "  Magister  Ubeliontm  et  eognitivnum 
lacrarum."" 

Maoister  Memuris,  an  officer  whose  duty  it 
was  to  receive  the  decision  of  the  emperor  on  any 
■abject,  and  communicate  it  to  the  public  or  the 
persons  concerned." 

Maoisteb  Militum.  (Vid.  Army,  Rohan,  p.  106.) 
Maoistbb  Navis.  (Vid.  Ezeicitoria  Actio.) 
Maoisteb  OpriciORUK  was  an  officer  of  high  rank 
•t  the  imperial  court,  who  had  the  superintendence 
of  all  audiences  with  the  emperor,  and  also  had  ex- 
tensive jurisdiction  over  both  civil  and  military  offi- 
eers." 


1.  (Ihoaoor.,  iv.,  Z. — Adams,  ApFwnd.,  s.  t.) — 9.  (Athen.,  i., 
•  >— 1.  (Varro.  D«  Re  Rutt.,  iii.,  S,  17.— Id..  De  Linsr.  Lst., v.,  M, 
p.  147,  148.  ed.  Spengel.— Pl«ot.,  Aulul^  li.,  8,  3.— Ter.,  Eon., 
a.,  »,  24.— Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  3,  S».— Id.,  Epist..  i.,  15,  31.— Sen- 
sea,  Epist.,  78.)— 4.  (Sueton.,  Jul.,  20.- Id.,  Vespaa.,  19.— Var- 
n,Ds  Re  Rut.,  iii.,  2,  4.)  — S.  (PuUui,  Onom.,  ii.,  47.  — Id. 
ib.,  X.,  19.— Harpocr.,  s.  T.  Atiwia.)— 4.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  110.— Ad- 
■as.  Append.,  a.  t  )— 7.  (a.  T.  Magiaterare.)— 8.  (Dig.  SO,  tit.  10, 
s.  67.)— 9.  (Amnv  Mare.,  zvi.,  7 ;  zi.,  9.)— 10.  (Orelli,  Inscr., 
!»».)- II.  (Orelli,  _c.)— 12.  (Amm.  Marc.,  IT.,  5.— Id.,x»r;i., 
e.)— 13.  (Cod.  1,  tit.  31 :  12,  tit.  It.— Cod.  Theod.,  i.,  tit.  9^ 
Ti.,  tit.  9. — ^Amm.  Mareell.,  xr.,  5. — td.,  xx.,  2. — Id.,  xxii.,  3.** 
U  Varitr,  Ti.,  (  ) 


Mamster  Popoli.    (Vid.  Dii^tatob,  p.  960.) 

Maoisteb  Sobiniobuh  had  the  Rare  of  all  the  p» 
pers  and  documents  belonging  to  the  emperor,' 

Maoister  Sooibtatis.  The  eqoites,  who  farmed 
the  taxes  at  Rome,  were  divided  into  certain  socie 
ties ;  and  he  who  presided  in  sucJi  a  society  was 
called  magister  societatis.* 

Maoisteb  Vicoruk.  Augustus  divided  IU>me  into 
certain  regiones  and  vici,  and  comtnanded  that  thi 
people  of  each  vicua  should  choose  magistri  to  n)an- 
age  its  affairs.*  From  an  inscription  on  an  ancient 
stone  referred  to  by  Pitiscus,*  it  appears  tliat  there 
were  four  snch  magistri  to  each  vicus.  They  were 
accustomed  to  exhibit  the  Ludi  Compitalitii  dressed 
in  the  prtetexta.*  ' 

MAGISTRATUS.  A  definition  of  magistratua 
may  be  collected  from  Pnmponius,  De  Origine  Ju- 
ris.* Magistratus  are  those  "  qui  juri  dicundo  pm 
tunt."  The  king  was  originally  the  sole  magistra- 
tus ;  he  had  edl  the  potestas.  On  the  expulsion  ot 
the  kings,  two  consuls  were  annually  appointed,  and 
they  were  magistratus.  In  course  of  time  other 
magistratus  were  appointed,  so  that  Pomponius 
enumerates  as  the  magistratus  of  his  time  "  qui  in 
civitate  jura  reddebant,"  ten  tribuni  plebis,  two  con- 
suls, eighteen  prietors,  and  six  oediles.  He  adds 
that  the  prefect!  annonee  et  vigilura  were  not  ma- 
gistratus. The  dictator  was  also  a  magistratus; 
and  the  censors ;  and  the  decemviri  litibus  judican 
dis.  The  governors  of  provinces  with  the  title  ol 
propraitor  or  proconsul  were  also  magistratus.  Oai 
us  attributes  the  jus  edicendi  to  the  magistratut 
populi  Roraani,  without  any  restriction  -,  but  he  says 
that  the  chief  edictal  power  was  possessed  by  the 
prtetor  arbanus  and  the  prtetor  peregrinus,  whose 
jurisdictio  in  the  provinces  was  exercised  by  lb« 
prsesides  of  provinces,  and  also  by  the  curule  a!d> 
ies,  whose  jurisdiction  in  the  provinciee  populi  Ri 
mani  was  exercised  by  the  quiestors  of  those  prov 
inces. 

The  word  magistratus  contains  the  same  elemem 
as  mag(ister)  and  mag(nus) ;  and  it  signifies  both 
the  person  and  the  office,  as  we  see  in  the  phrase 
"  te  magittratu  abdicare."''  According  to  Festus,  a 
magistratus  was  one  who  had  '^judicium  autpicium- 
que." 

According  to  M.  Messala  the  augur,  quoted  by 
Gellius,*  the  auspicia  maxima  belonged  to  the  con- 
suls, praitors,  and  censors,  and  the  minora  auspicia 
to  the  other  magistratus  ;  accordingly,  the  consuls, 
prtetors,  and  censors  were  called  majores,  and  they 
wore  elected  at  the  comitia  centuriata ;  the  othei 
magistratus  were  called  minores.  The  magistratus 
were  also  divided  into  curules  and  those  who  were 
not  curules :  the  magistratus  curules  were  the  dio 
tdtor,  consuls,  prastors,  censors,  and  the  curule  aedl- 
Ies,  who  were  so  called  because  they  had  the  jus 
selln  cunilis.  The  magistrates  were  chosen  only 
from  the  patricians  in  the  early  Republic,  but  in 
course  of  time  the  plebeians  shared  these  honours, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  interrex :  the  ple- 
beian magistratus,  properly  so  called,  were  the  ple- 
beian ediles  and  the  tribuni  piebis. 

The  distinction  of  magistratus  into  majores  who 
had  the  imperium,  and  the  minores  who  had  not 
had  a  reference  !  ■>  jurisdiction  also.  The  former 
term  comprised  prtetors  and  governors  of  provinces  j 
the  latter,  i-.i  the  republican  time,  comprised  aedilea 
and  quaestors,  and,  under  the  Empire,  the  numcvons 
body  of  municipdl  magistrates.  The  want  of  thg 
imperium  limited  the  power  of  the  magistratus  mi- 


1.  (Cod.  12,  tit.  9.— Spaitian.,  iEI.  Ver.,  4.— Lunprid.,  Alex. 
Sev.,  28.)- ».  (Cic,  Verr.,  U.,  li.,  74.— Id.  «d  Fara.,  liii.,  ».- 
Id.,  Pro  Plane,  13.)— 3.  (Suet.,  OcUt.,  30.— Id.,  Tib.,  76.— Orel 
Ii,  Inscr.,  i,  813, 1S30.)— 4.  (Lexicon,  a.  t.)— 5.  (Aaoun.  in  Cic. 
Kaoa.,  p.  7,  ed.  Orelli.)— fl.  (Di;.  I,  tit.  >.)— 7.  (Lir.,  xiiii.,  St ' 
-S  (ziii.,  IS.) 
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Boras  in  various  matters  which  came  under  their 
cognizance,  and  the  want  of  it  also  removed  other 
matters  entirely  from  their  jurisdictio  (talcing  the 
word  in  its  general  sense).  Those  matters  which 
belonged  to  jurisdictio  in  its  limited  sense  were 
within  the  competence  of  the  magistratus  minotes 
(nd.  JuBiBDicTio) ;  but  those  matters  which  belong 
|fo  the  imperium  were,  for  that  reason,  not  within 
the  competence*  of  the  magistratus  minbres.  As 
proceeding  from  the  imperium,  we  find  enumerated 
the  prietorite  stipulationes,  such  as  the  cautio  damni 
infecti,  a  jA  ex  novi  operis  nunciatione ;  and  also 
the  tcir^o  in  possessionem,  and  the  in  integrum 
restJtr'tio.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  limited  juris- 
dictia  vas  confined  to  the  ordo  judicionmi  privato- 
rum,  and  all  the  proceedings  extra  ordinem  were 
based  on  the  imperium  :  consequently,  a  minor  ma- 
gistratus could  not  exercise  cognitio,  properly  so 
cidled,  and  could  not  make  a  decretum.  This  con- 
sideration explains  the  fact  of  two  praetors  for  ques- 
tions as  to  fideicommissa  being  appointed  under 
Claudius :  they  had  to  decide  such  matters  for  all 
Italy,  inasmuch  as  such  matters  were  not  within 
the  competence  of  the  municipal  magistrates.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  municipal  magistrates  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  was  limited,  in  many  cases,  to  a  certain 
sam  of  money,  and  this  limitation  was  afterward 
extended  to  all  Italy.  Added  to  this,  these  magis- 
trates had  not  the  imperium,  which,  as  already  ob- 
served, limited  their  jurisdictio. 

The  magistratus  minores  could  take  cognizance 
of  matters  which  were  not  within  their  jurisdictio, 
by  ^elegatlo  from  a  superior  magistratus.  Thus,  In 
the  case  of  damnum  infectum,  inasmuch  as  delay 
might  cause  Irreparable  mischief,  the  prsetor  could 
delegate  to  the  municipal  magistratus,  who  were 
under  him,  the  power  of  requiring  the  cautio.* 

It  became  necessary  to  reorganize  the  adminia- 
tiition  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  un  its  ceasing  to  be  a 
p:  ovinco  ;  and,  as  the  jurisdictio  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  municipal  magistratus  who  had  no  impe- 
dum,  it  was  farther  necessary  to  determine  what 
should  be  the  form  of  procedure  before  these  ma- 
gistratus in  all  matters  that  were  extra  ordinem, 
that  is,  in  such  matters  as  did  not  belong  to  their 
competence  because  they  were  magistratus  minores, 
but  were  specially  given  to  them  by  a  lex.  The  de- 
termining of  this  form  of  procedure  was  the  object 
of  the  lex  Rubria.    ( Vid.  Lei  Rdbkia.)* 

The  case  of  adoption  (properly  so  called)  illus- 
trates the  distinction  of  maglRtratus  into  majores 
and  minores,  as  fuuhded  on  the  possessing  or  not 
possessing  the  imperium.'  This  adoption  was  ef- 
fected "imperio  magittratus,"  as,  for  Instance,  be- 
fore the  prstor  at  R^me :  in  the  provincisi  the  same 
thing  was  effected  before  a  prooonsul  or  legatns, 
both  of  whom,  therefore,  had  the  imperium.  The 
municipal  magistratus,  as  they  had  not  the  imperi- 
nm,  could  not  give  validity  to  such  an  act  of  adop- 
tion. 

♦MAGNES  (ftayvtit,  /layv^nt,  and  payvirtt  Xj'flof ), 
the  Loadstone  or  Magnet.  "  The  story  of  the  dis- 
covery of  this  stcne  by  one  Magnes,  a  shepherd  on 
Mount  Ida,  who  found  bit  iMhnrv'led  shoes  and 
iron-pointed  staff  cling  to  the  rock  opsi  which  he 
trod,  seems  to  be  a  poetical  fiction,  derived  by  Pliuy 
from  Nicander.  The  name  is  undoubtedly  derived 
from  the  locality  where  the  stone  was  first  found." 
f Consult  the  following  article.)* 

•MAGNESIUS  LA?1S,  a  stone  found  both  at 
Miignesia  in  Theaaaly,  and  near  a  city  of  the  same 
name  in  Asia  Minor.  "As  one  and  the  same  min- 
iral  substance,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "received 
imong  the  ancieuts  different  names,  according  as 


1.  (tSif.  a,  tit  %  •  *.)~t.  (PachU,  Zeitachrift,  x.,  p.  IW.) 
X  f Gallic.  '^  99  ^  -4.  (Moore*a  Ane.  Mineial.,  p.  110 ) 
ItOH 


it  was  procured  by  different  methods  ftoai  differ 
ent  places,  or  from  substances  apparently  i  alike ; 
so,  on  the  other  band,  things  of  dissimilar  nature 
were  called  by  the  same  name,  merely  bee  inse  »> 
some  accidental  agreement  in  colour,  jtece  of  ori- 
gin, or  use  to  which  they  were  applied.  Thus  the 
name  'magnet'  (or  Magnesian  stone)  was  given, 
not  only  to  what  we  call  the  native  magnet,  mag- 
netic oxyde  of  iron,  but  to  a  substance  wholly  dif- 
ferent, and  which  appears  to  have  been  some  vaTi» 
ty  of  steatite.  It  is  highly  probable  that  these  twa 
minerals,  so  different  In  character,  were  botli  de- 
nominated the  magnetic  (or  Magnesian)  stone,  frain 
their  being  both  found  in  a  country  named  Magne- 
sia; for,  of  the  five  localities  specified  by  Pliny, 
whence  as  many  varieties  of  magnet  were  obtained, 
one  is  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  and  another  a  city  (rf 
Asia  bearing  the  same  name.  And  it  was  here,  ha 
says,  a  magnet  was  found,  of  a  whitish  colour, 
somewhat  resembling  purnice,  and  not  attracting 
iron ;  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  what  Theo- 
phrastus  says  of  the  magnet,  that  it  was  suited  for 
turning  in  the  lathe,  and  of  a  silvery  appearance, 
leads  to  the  inference  that  this  magnet  was  talc  or 
steatite.  This  mineral  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  the  earth  called  magnetia,  a  name  of  which  we 
may  thus  trace  the  origin,  though  perhaps  a  much 
purer  form  than  this  steatite  affords,  of  the  earth 
now  called  magnena,  may  have  been  sometimes 
designated  as  the  magnesian  stone  ;  for,  when 
Hippocrates  prescribes  the  use  of  it  as  a  cathartic, 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  he  meant  the  native 
caihonate  of  Magnesia.  He  certainly  does  not  lb- 
tend  the  magnet,  as  well  because  it  is  not  purga- 
tive, as  because  he  elsewhere  describes  that  difier 
ently  as  the  stone  which  draws  iron,  and  wouM 
have  named  it,  not  the  Magnesian,  but  the  lleraokt- 
an  stone."* 

•MAGUTtARIS  {itayidapic).     Dioscoridee  ap-  ' 
piles  this  name  to  the  root  of  the  plant  which  pro- 
duces asafcetida.     Theophrastus,  however,  would 
seem  to  make  it  a  distinct  species  or  variety.   (  Vid. 

SlLPBIOM.)* 

*MAIA  (itdta),  a  sort  of  Crab-fish  described  by 
Aristotle.  Gesner  says  it  is  called  Araignie  de  wier, 
ur  Sea  Spider.  It  is  probably,  says  Adams,  the  C««- 
cer  araneu*,  L.* 

oMAINIS  (/«uv(f),  a  species  of  fish,  the  Spam 
mono,  called  in  French  Mendole;  and  in  modem 
Greek,  according  to  Coray,  xepoMa* 

MAJESTAS  is  defined  by  Ulpian*  to  be  "  miiwa 
iUud  quod  advertut  populum  Romanum  vel  advermu 
tecuritatem  ejus  eomtiuUitur."  He  then  gives  vari- 
ous instances  of  the  crime  of  majestas,  some  of 
which  pretty  nearly  correspond  to  treason  in  Eng- 
lish law;  but  all  the  offences  Included  under  ma- 
jestas  comprehend  more  than  the  English  treason. 
One  of  the  offences  Included  in  majestas  was  the 
effecting,  aiding  in,  or  planning  the  death  of  a  ma- 
gistratus populi  Romani,  or  of  one  who  had  imperi- 
um or  potestas.  Though  the  phrase  "  crmen  ms- 
jeslaiit"  was  used,  the  complete  expression  was 
"crimen  leua,imminula,  diminuta,  mttiuUc,  nwfMto- 
tit." 

The  word  majestas,  consistently  with  its  rvUtlon 
to  ni(ij^(nu8),  signifies  the  magnitude  or  greatness  « 
of  a  thing.  "  Majeslat,"  says  Cicero,*  "  ett  quaiem 
magnitudo  populi  Romani ;"  "  majettat  a  <  in  imperii 
atif>u  vn  nominit  populi  Romani  digniuUe."  Accord 
ingl'  the  phrases  "majettat  populi  Romam"  "im- 
perii majettat,"''  signify  the  whole  of  that  which 


I .  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  zml.,  19.— Thaophnat.,  Da  Lnpid.,  e.  TS.— 
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3.  (Ariatot ,  H.  A.,  viii.,  19.)— 4.  (Arialot ,  B.  A.,  n.,  ly-Fli*. 
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conatitulnd  the  Roman  state ;  in  jiubi  jh..ob,  the 
WTereign  |iower  of  the  Itoman  stale.  The  expres- 
•ion  minuero  msijestatein  consequently  signifies  any 
act  by  which  this  majestas  is  impaired ;  and  it  is 
thus  defined  by  Cicero :'  "  Majatattm  minuere  at 
dt  digniUU,  out  ampliiwdine,  out  potaiate  populi  out 
(Oram  juibu*  popului  potestatem  dedit,-ttl^uid  dero- 
fari.'"  The  phrase  majestas  publica  in  the  Digest 
IS  equivalent  to  the  majestas  popali  Romani.  In 
the  republican  period,  the  term  majestas  Issa  or 
minuta  was  most  commonly  applied  to  cases  of  a 
general  betraying  or  sunrendering  his  army  to  the 
enemy,  exciting  sedition,  and  generally  by  his  bad 
conduct  in  administration  impairing  the  majestas 
of  the  sUte.* 

The  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  punished  with 
death  a  person  who  stirred  np  an  enemy  against 
Rome,  or  surrendered  a  Roman  citizen  to  an  ene- 
my.* The  leges  majestatis  seem  to  have  extend- 
ed the  ofifence  of  majestas  generally  to  all  acts 
which  impaired  the  majestas  publica ;  and  several 
of  the  special  provisions  of  the  lex  Julia  are  enu- 
merated in  the  passage  just  referred  to. 

It  seems  difficult  to  ascertain  how  far  the  lex  Ju- 
lia carried  the  offence  of  minestas  with  respect  to 
the  person  of  the  princeps.  Like  many  other  leges, 
it  was  modified  by  senatus  consults  and  imperial 
constitutions ;  and  we  cannot  conclude  from  the 
title  in  the  Digest,  "  Ad  Legem.  Julitm  MajetUlu," 
that  all  the  provisions  enumerated  under  that  title 
wore  comprehended  in  the  original  lex  Julia.  It  is 
stated  by  Marcianus,  as  there  cited,  that  it  was  not 
majestas  to  repair  the  statues  ui'  the  Caesar  which 
were  going  to  decay;  and  a  rescript  of  Severus  and 
his  son  Antoninus  Caracalla  declared  that  if  a  stone 
was  thrown  and  accidentally  struck  a  statue  of  the 
emperor,  that  also  was  not  majestas ;  and  they  also 
^cjously  declared  that  it  w^s  not  majestas  to  sell 
Ihe  statues  of  the  Caisar  before  they  were  conse- 
crated. Here,  then,  is  an  instance,  under  the  title 
Ad  Legem  Juliam  Majeitatis,  of  the  imperial  re- 
scripts declaring  what  was  not  majestas.  But 
there  is  also  an  extract  from  Satuminus,  De  Jodi- 
ciis,  who  says  that  if  a  person  melted  down  the 
statues  or  imaginet  of  the  imperator  which  were 
already  consecrated,  or  did  any  similar  act,  he  was 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  lex  Julia  Majestatis. 
But  even  this  does  not  prove  that  this  provision 
was  a  part  of  the  Julia  lex  as  originally  passed,  fur 
a  lex,  afler  being  amended  by  senatus  consulta  or 
imperial  constitutions,  still  retained  its  name. 

The  old  punishment  of  majestas  was  perpetual 
interdiction  from  fire  and  water ;  but  now,  says 
Panlus,'  that  is,  in  the  later  imperial  period,  persons 
of  low  condition  are  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  or  burn- 
ed alive  ;  persons  of  better  condition  are  simply  put 
to  death.  The  property  of  the  offender  was  confis- 
oated,  and  his  memory  was  infamous. 

In  the  early  tones  of  the  Republic,  every  act  of  a 
citizen  which  n  m  injurious  to  the  state  or  its  peace 
was  called  perduellio,  and  the  offender  {perduelli») 
was  tried  before  the  populus  {populi  judicto),  and.  if 
convicted,  put  to  death.'  Cn.  Fulvius'  was  charged 
with  the  offence  of  perduellio  for  losing  a  Roman 
army.  According  to  Gaius,  "perduellu"  originally 
aignified  "kotti*  ;"*  and  thus  the  old  offence  of  per- 
dueUio  was  equivalent  to  making  war  on  the  Roman 
ttate.  The  trial  for  perduellio  {perduelUonu  judi- 
cium) existed  to  the  later  times  of  the  Republic ; 
bat  the  name  seems  to  have  almost  fallen  info  dis- 
use, and  various  le(^  were  passed  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  more  accurately  what  should  be  ma- 
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jestas.  These  were  a  lex  Apuleia,  probably  passed 
in  the  fifth  consulship  of  Marius,  the  exact  cuntentc 
of  which  are  unknown ;'  a  lex  Varia,  B.C.  91  j  a  lex 
Cornelia,  passed  by  L.  C.  Sulla,*  and  the  lex  Julia 
already  mentioned,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
continued  under  the  Empire  to  be  the  fundamental 
enactment  on  this  subject.  This  lex  Julia  is  by 
some  attributed  to  C.  J.  Cesar,  and  assigned  to 
the  year  B.C.  48,  and  this  may  he  the  lex  referred 
to  in  the  Digest ;  some  assume  a  second  lex  Ju- 
lia, under  Augustus,  but  perhaps  without  sufficient 
grounds. 

Under  the  Empire  the  term  majestas  was  applied 
to  the  person  of  the  reigning  Caesar,  and  we  find 
the  phrases  majestas  Augusta,  imperatoria,  and  re- 
gia.  It  wsis,  however,  nothing  new  to  apply  the 
term  to  the  emperor,  considered  in  some  of  his  va- 
rious capacities,  for  it  was  applied  to  the  magistm- 
tus  under  the  Republic,  as  to  the  consul  and  prs- 
tor.'  Horace  even  addresses  Augustus*  in  the 
terms  "  maje^Uu  Ato,"  but  this  can  hardly  be  view- 
ed otherwise  than  as  a  personal  compliment,  and 
not  as  said  with  reference  to  any  of  the  offices 
which  he  held.  The  extension  of  the  penalties  to 
various  new  offences  against  the  person  of  the  em- 
peror belongs,  of  course,  to  the  imperial  period.  Au- 
gustus availed  himself  of  the  lex  for  prosecuting  the 
authors  of  famosi  libelli  {eogniticnem  de  famori*  li 
belli;  specie  legit  epu,  tractavU') :  the  proper  infer- 
ence from  the  passage  of  Tacitus  is,  that  the  leges 
majestatis  (for  they  all  seem  to  be  comprised  under 
the  term  "  legem  majcttatit")  did  not  apply  to  words 
or  writings,  for  these  were  punishable  otherwise. 
The  passage  of  Cicero*  is  manifes..ly  corrupt,  and, 
as  it  stands,  inconsistent  with  the  context ;  it  can- 
not be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  lex  Majestatis  of 
Sulla  contained  any  provisions  as  to  libellous  words, 
as  to  which  there  were  other  sufficient  provisions 
( Vid.  Injuria.)  Sigonius  has  attempted  to  collect 
the  capita  of  the  lex  Majestatis  of  SuUa.  TJndei 
Tiberius,  the  offence  of  majestas  was  extended  tc 
all  acts  and  words  which  might  appear  to  be  disre- 
spectful to  the  princeps,  as  appears  from  various 
passages  in  Tacitus.^  The  term  perduellio  was  ir, 
use  under  the  Empire,  and  seems  to  have  beeri 
equivalent  to  majestas  at  that  period. 

An  inquiry  might  be  made  into  an  act  of  majeb- 
tas  against  the  imperator  even  after  the  death  of 
the  offender ;  a  nile  which  was  established  (as  we 
are  informed  by  Paulus)  by  M.  Aurelius  in  the  case 
of  Druncianus,  a  senator  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
outbreak  of  Cassius.  and  whose  property  was  claim 
ed  by  the  fiscus  after  his  death.  (Perhaps  the  ac- 
count of  Capitolinus,*  and  of  Vuloatius  Gallicanus,' 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  statement  of  Paulus.', 
A  constitution  of  S.  Severus  and  Antoninus  Cara- 
calla declared  that,  from  the  time  that  an  act  of 
majestas  was  committed,  a  man  could  not  alienate 
his  property  or  manumit  a  slave,  to  which  the  great 
(magnut)  Antoninus  (probably  Caracalla  is  still 
meant)  added,  that  a  debtor  could  not,  after  that 
time,  lawfully  make  a  payment  to  him.  In  the 
matter  of  majestas,  slaves  could  also  be  examin^ 
by  torture  in  order  to  give  evidence  against  their 
master :  this  provision,  though  comprehended  j 
the  code  under  the  title  Ad  Legem  Juliam  Majcs 
tatis,  wan  perhaps  not  contained  in  the  original 
law,  for  llberius  sold  a  man's  slaves  to  the  actoi 
publicus,"  in  order  that  they  might  give  evidenct. 
against  their  master,  who  was  accused  of  repetoit 
da  and  also  of  majestas.    Women  were  admitted 
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M  evidence  in  a  case  of  laisa  majestas,  and  the 
case  of  Fiilvia  is  cited  as  an  instance.' 
As  to  the  phrase  patria  majestas,  see  Patria 

POTKHTAS. 

•MALABATHRUM  (itaU6a/)pov).  The  Indian 
ua?Aia6p(n>,  described  in  the  Periplus  of  Arrian, 
is  indisputably,  according  to  Adams,  the  Betel, 
or,  rather,  the  Arsca-nut  enveloped  in  the  leaves 
n(  the  Betel.  There  are  three  species  of  Betel, 
sainely,  Malahatkron  hydrospharum,  metotpharum, 
tnd  mierotpkarum.  Horace  applies  the  word  to  an 
liniment  or  perfume,  "  perfutua  nitentet  Malabathro 
Syria  capillos,"  on  which  passage  Porphyrion  re- 
marlcs,  "Malabathrum  ungventi  tpeeiem  esse  tcimm." 
[sidorus  says  of  it,  "Folium  dictum,  quod  sine  ulla 
radice  innatans  in  Indis  litoribus  coUigitur."  It 
is  anilormly  called  folium  by  Apicins.  According 
to  GeofTroy,  it  is  the  leaf  of  a  kind  of  wild  cinna- 
mon-tree. Sprengel,  in  like  manner,  holds  it  to  be  a 
cassia-leaf  From  this  conflict  of  authorities,  it 
would  appear  that  the  tenn,  though  properly  signi- 
fying what  we  have  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  became  gradually  applied  to  other  and 
different  aromatics.* 

*MAL'ACHE  (fiaXuxti)-  Sprengel,  on  the  author- 
ity of  Walpole,  decides  that  the  edible  /ithixv  of 
the  Greeks,  or  fi.  Ktiitevr^  of  Dioscorides,  was  the 
if  aha  syhestris.  The  dtvipoimKax"!  of  Galen  he  sets 
down  as  the  Altlura  rozea.  According  to  Sihthorp, 
this  is  the  officinal  mallows  of  the  modern  Greeks. 
"As  emollients,  mallows  are  well  known  in  medi- 
cal practice,  the  Marsh-mallow  {AUhaa  officinalis) 
being  one  of  the  most  useful  among  this  kind  of 
remedial  substances."* 

•MALACIA  (jiaXoKia).  "One  of  the  inferior 
classes  of  animals,  according  to  the  Aristotelian  ar- 
angement,  which  nearly  corresponds  to  that  of 
Cuvier.  The  cuttle-fish  and  a  few  others  were 
(laced  in  this  class.  They  are  called  MoUia  by 
Pliny,  who,  however,  is  guUty  of  inconsistency  in 
applying  this  term  to  the  /taiaKoaTpoKa  on  one  or 
more  occasions."* 

'MALACOORANEUS  (/joXo/fonpavrfc),  a  bird 
briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle.  Gesner  concludes  that 
it  is  the  "  Pica  glandaria"  of  Pliny,  namely,  the 
Jay,  or  Garruliu  glandariut,  Brisson,  the  same  as 
the  Conu»  glandariut,  L.* 

MA'LLEUS,  dim.  MALLE'OLUS  (fiaiar^p :  afi- 
po,  dim.  afvpiov),  a  Hammer,  a  Mallet.  In  the 
hands  of  the  farmer,  the  mallet  of  wood  served  to 
break  down  the  clods  (occare)  and  to  pulverize 
them.*  The  butcher  used  it  in  slaying  cattle  by 
striking  the  head,  and  we  often  read  of  it  as  used 
by  the  smith  upon  the  anvil.'  When  several  men 
were  employed  at  the  same  anvil,  it  was  a  matter 
uf  necessity  that  they  should  strike  in  time,  and 
Virgil  accordingly  says  of  the  Cyclopes,  "  Inter  se 
braeliia  tollunt  in  numerum."*  The  scene  which 
he  describes  is  represented  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut, taken  from  an  ancient  bas-relief,  in  which  Vul- 
can, Brontes,  and  Steropes  are  seen  fxrging  the 
metal,  while  the  third  Cyclops,  Pyracmon,  blows 
the  bellows.*  Beside  the  anvil-stand  (tid.  Incds) 
is  seon  the  vesisel  of  water  in  which  the  hot  iron 
uT  bronze  was  immersed." 

But,  besides  the  employment  of  the  hammer  upon 
Jk>  anvil  for  making  all  ordinary  utensils,  the  smith 
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(xaKtiif)  wronght  with  this  instmment  fifuoi 

called  Iprya  o^^hira  (or  AXoa^pi^ra'),  which  wen 
either  small  and  fine,  some  of  their  parts  beii^ 
beaten  as  thin  as  paper,  and  being  in  very  high  re- 
lief, as  in  the  bronzes  of  Siris  (vid.  Lorica,  p.  598),  or 
of  colossal  proportions,  being  composed  of  separate 
plates  riveted  together ;  of  this,  the  most  remark- 
able example  was  the  statue  of  the  sun  of  wrought 
bronze  (aft^Xaro;  koKooooc  ;*  JMurrripoKoitiaf),  ser- 
enty  cubits  high,  which  was  erected  in  Rhodes. 
Another  remarkable  production  of  the  same  kind 
was  the  golden  statue  of  Jupiter,*  which  was  erect' 
ed  at  Olympia  by  the  sons  of  Cypselus.  The  right- 
hand  figure  of  Hercules,  in  the  woodcut  at  page  93, 
is  taken  from  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient  bronxe 
candelabrum,  found  in  1812  near  Perugia,  and  now 
presen-ed  in  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich.  It  consists 
of  embossed  plates,  finely  wrought  with  the  ham- 
mer, and  the  small  rivets  for  holding  them  togeth- 
er are  still  visible. 

By  other  artificers  the  hammer  was  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  chisel  (i;iW.  Dolabra),  as  by  the 
carpenter  {puUant  nuUlau ;'  woodcut,  p.  63)  ani 
the  sculptor. 

The  term  malleolus  denoted  a  hammer,  the  trans- 
verse head  of  which  was  formed  for  holding  pit<^ 
and  tow,  which,  having  been  set  on  fire,  was  pro- 
jected slowly,  so  that  it  might  not  be  extinguidted 
during  its  flight,  upon  houses  and  other  buildings 
in  order  to  set  them  on  fire,  and  which  was,  there- 
fore, commonly  used  in  sieges,  together  with  torcher 
and  falaricE.*    (Ku/.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

When  the  shoot  of  a  vine  was  cut  in  order  to  bs 
set  in  the  ground,  part  of  the  stem  was  also  cm 
away  with  it,  and  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  head 
of  a  hammer ;  hence  such  cuttings  were  called 
malleoli.'' 

*MALINOTHALLE  (/taXtvoOiiXAi?),  a  plant  which, 
according  to  Bauhin,  some  had  taken  Ibr  the  Cypenu 
esculentus.    Stackhouse  adopts  this  opinion.* 

*MALTH£  (fuiMfi),  a  fish  mentioned  by  Oppian. 
Athensus,  and  .£lian.  All  that  we  can  ascertaix 
of  it,  remarks  Adams,  is,  that  it  was  of  the  Ceta- 
ceous tribe." 

*MALVA.    {Vii.  Malache.) 

'MALUM  (ji^Xov).  "According  to  Macrobiiiq 
the  ancients  applied  the  term  mala  to  all  kinds  it 
fruit  which  have  the  hard  part  or  k*!mf.I  within, 
and  the  esculent  part  outside.  The  various  kindt 
treated  of  by  ancient  authors  wiU  be  fiiund  undei 
their  several  heads."" 

MALUS  C'lorof).    The  ancients  bad  vessels  with 


I.  (Bninck,  Anal.,  ii.,  SSS.)- 3.  (Theocii*.,  rtii.,  47.)-> 
(Philti,  l)e  7  Spectac,  4.  p.  14,  ed.  Orelli.)— 4.  (8tt2>u,  T-ii.,a, 
SO.— I'lat.,  Phcdr.,  p.  S3S,  Ileindorf.)— 3.  (Conpp.,  Uc  Land. 
Juat.,  i».,  47.)— 6.  (Li».,  xxxriii.,  6.— Non.  MarccU.,  p.  ^^«, 
ed.  Lips.— Festns,  a.  r.- Cic,  Pro  Mil.,  34.— Vent.,  De  K« 
Mil.,  ir.,  18.— VitruT.,  j.,  16,  9,  ed.  Schneider.)— i.  (Cic,  IH 
Sen.,  IS.— Col.,  De  Re  Rust.,  iii.,  8.— Id.  ib.,  il.,  ».)—  '  ;THr<» 
pluaat.,  II.  P.,  IT.,  8.— Adams,  Appem*..  a.  t.)— 9.  (A<'.a.a«.  AB 
p«d.,  a.  T.)  — 10.  (Macnb.,  Sat.,  iii ,  lt.--Adaiiia,  iM>>' 
•.v.) 
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•DC  two,  and  thr^e  masts.  The  inscriptions  recent- 
ly discovered  at  Athens  containa  perfect  inventory 
of  all  the  gear  issued  to  trieres  and  tetreres,  and 
they  have  been  illustrated  and  deciphered  by 
Boclch.*  From  this  work  we  perceiie  that  two 
masts  were  issued  from  the  veuptov  for  every  trieres, 
and  are  enabled  to  correct  Hesychius,  who  calls  the 
frsi  cr  mainmast  (Uarnoc,  whereas  this  is  unques- 
tior  Voly  the  forematt.  The  other  lexicographers 
(illicr  omit  the  word,  or  give  an  i:nperfect  sense  to 
tt.  These  inscriptions  enable  us  to  give  it  an  ez- 
Mt  signification.  In  ii.,  92,  they  give  larov  /uya^ 
Kov  and  laroi  uKarnov  as  distinct  gear.  The  masts 
of  the  tetreres  are  similarly  termed  luToit,  zi.,  e. 
For  £  triakonter,  two  masts,  both  termed  laroi,  ap- 
pear. T7II.,  sub  init.  In  two-masted  ships  the  small- 
er mast  was  usually  near  the  prore.  In  three- 
masted  ships  the  size  of  the  masts  decreased  as 
they  approached  the  stem ;  the  largest  was  the  near- 
est to  the  stem.  The  mast  was  of  one  entire  piece. 
Pliny^  tells  us  the  mast  and  the  yards  were  usually 
of  fir.  Respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  yard 
was  affixed  to  the  mast,  see  the  article  Antenna. 
We  do  not  find  in  the  inscriptions  alluded  to,  and 
which  are  mostly  of  the  era  of  Demosthenes,  who 
is  named  in  them,  any  terms  by  which  parts  of  the 
mast  are  described.  It  seems  to  have  been  always 
issued  to  the  trierarch  as  a  piece  of  soUd  gear.  The 
price  of  the  large  mast  is  given  in  these  inscrip- 
tions (probably,  as  Bockh  conjectures,  with  hoops, 
&c.)  at  37  dracluns.  Pliny'  attributes  the  inven- 
tion of  the  mast  to  Dedalus. 
MALUS  OCULUS.  (K«i.  Fascimom.) 
MANCEPS  has  the  same  relation  to  mancipium 
that  auspez  has  to  auspicium.  It  is  properly  qui 
manu  capit.  But  the  word  has  several  special  sig- 
nifications. Mancipes  were  those  who  bid  at  the 
public  lettings  of  the  censors  for  the  purpose  of 
farming  any  part  of  the  pubUc  property.*  Some- 
times the  chief  of  the  publicani  generally  are  meant 
by  this  term,  as  they  were  no  doubt  the  bidders 
and  gave  the  security,  and  then  they  shared  tlie 
midertaking  with  others,  or  underlet  it.»  The  man- 
cipes would  accordingly  have  distinctive  names,  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  revenue  which  they  took  on 
lease,  as  decumani,  portitores,  pecuarii.  Suetoni- 
us* says  that  the  father  of  Petro  was  a  mancepe  of 
labourers  (opera)  who  went  yearly  from  Umbrium 
to  Sabinum  to  cultivate  the  land  ;  that  is,  he  hired 
them  firom  their  masters,  and  paid  so  much  for  the 
use  of  them,  as  is  now  often  done  in  slave  coun- 
tries. The  terras  mancipes  thermarum  et  salina- 
mm  occur  in  the  Thedosian  Code.' 
MANCIPA'TIO  ( Vid.  Mancipidm.) 
MA'NCIPI  RES.  {Vid.  Dominium.) 
MANCI'PII  CAUSA.  The  three  ezpressions  by 
which  the  Romans  indicated  the  status  in  which  a 
firee  person  might  be  with  respect  to  another,  were 
in  potestate,  in  manu,  and  in  manciple  ejus  esse.* 
Inconsequence  of  his  potestas,  a  father  could  man- 
cipate  his  child  to  another  person,  for  in  the  old 
times  of  the  Republic  his  patria  potestas  was  hardly 
'.'stinguisbed  from  property ;  the  act  of  begetting 
n  as  equivalent  to  the  acquisition  of  ownership.  A 
hjsband  had  the  same  power  over  a  wife  in  manu, 
for  she  was  "  fills  loco."  Accordingly,  a  child  in 
Restate  and  a  wife  in  manu  were  properly  res 
aMnci|>  and  they  were  said  to  be  in  mancipio. 
Still  such  persons,  when  mancipated,  were  not  ez- 
•cdy  in  the  relation  of  slaves  to  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  mancipated,  but  they  occupied  a 
status  between  free  persons  and  slaves,  which  was 


1.  ("  Utt  iiiden  du  ScenseMn  dM  >  .<»chen  Sutte*,"  Berijo, 
18M.)— S.  (iTi.,  70.)  — 3.  (Tii.,  57.  -4.  (Pestiu,  •.  t.  Mao- 
Mia.— Ci«  Pro  Plane,  13.)— S.  Ui»<ra.  io  Dir.  Ver.,  e.  10.)  — 
•.  (Va«p ,  1.)  -7.  (xiir .  tit.  S,  i.  3.1-  *  (Oaiiu,  i.,  4«.) 


expressed  by  the  words  mancipii  causa.  Sm  h  pn 
sons  as  were  in  mancipii  causa  were  not  sui  juris, 
and  all  that  they  acquired  was  acquired  for  th« 
persons  to  whom  they  were  mancipated.  But  they 
differed  from  slaves  in  not  being  possessed ;  they 
might  also  have  an  injuriarum  acfjo  for  ill-treat- 
ment from  those  who  had  them  in  mancipio,  and 
they  did  not  lose  the  rights  of  ingenui,  but  these 
rights  were  only  suspended.  As  to  contracts,  the 
person  with  whom  they  contracted  might  obtain 
the  sale  of  such  property  (bona)  as  would  have  beer 
theirs  if  they  had  not  been  in  mancipii  causa,  as 
Qaius  expresses  it.*  Persons  In  mancipii  causa 
might  be  manumitted  in  the  same  way  as  slaves, 
and  the  limitations  of  the  lex  iGIia  Sentia  and  Furia 
Caninia  did  not  apply  to  such  manomissions.  The 
person  who  effected  the  manumission  thereby  ac- 
quired a  kind  of  patronal  right,  which  was  of  some 
importance  in  the  matters  of  hereditas  and  tutela. 

The  strict  practice  of  mancipatio  had  fallen  into 
disuse  in  the  time  uf  Gaius,  and  probably  still  ear- 
lier, and  it  had  then  become  a  mere  \egsi  form  by 
which  the  patria  potestas  was  dissolved  {vid.  Eman- 
ciPATio),  except  a  person  was  mancipated  ex  nox- 
all  causa.  In  case  of  delicts  by  the  son,  the  father 
could  roancipate  him  (ex  noxali  causa  mancipio  dare), 
and  one  act  of  mancipatio  was  considered  suffi 
cient  ;*  but  the  son  had  a  right  of  action  for  recov 
ering  his  freedom,  when  he  had  worked  out  the 
amount  of  the  damage.*  Justinian  put  an  end  to 
the  noxee  datio  in  the  case  of  children,  which,  in- 
deed, before  his  time  had  fallen  into  disuse.* 

In  his  time,  Gaius  remarks,*  that  men  were  not 
kept  in  mancipii  causa  (in  eojure)  for  any  long  time, 
the  form  of  mancipatio  being  oiUy  used  (except  in 
the  case  of  a  nozalis  causa)  for  the  purpose  of  eman- 
cipation. But  questions  of  law  stUI  arose  out  at 
this  form ;  for  the  three  mancipationes,  which  were 
necessary  in  the  case  of  a  son,  might  not  always 
have  been  observed.  Accordingly,  a  child  begotten 
by  a  son  who  had  been  twice  mancipated,  but  born 
after  the  third  mancipatio  of  his  father,  was  still  in 
the  power  of  his  grandfather.  A  child  begotten  by 
a  son  who  was  in  his  third  mancipatio,  came  into 
his  father's  power  if  he  was  manumitted  after  that 
mancipation ;  but  if  the  father  died  in  mancipio,  the 
child  became  sui  juris.' 

Coemptio,  by  which  a  woman  came  in  manum. 
was  effected  by  mancipatio,  and  the  coemptio  might 
be  either  matrimonii  causa  or  fiduciee  causa.  The 
fiducia;  causa  coemptio  was  a  ceremony  which  was 
necessary  when  a  woman  wished  to  change  her 
tutores,  and  alao  when  she  wished  to  make  a  will  • 
but  a  senatus  consultun  of  Hadrian  dispensed  with 
the  ceremony  in  the  latter  case." 

Dion  Cassius*  says  that  Tiberius  Nero  transferred 
or  gave  {iiidaKt)  his  wife  to  Octavianus,  as  a  father 
would  do ;  and  the  transfer  of  his  wife  Marcia  by 
the  younger  Cato  to  Quintus  Hortensius'*  is  a  well- 
known  stoiy.  It  is  probable  that  in  both  these 
cases  the  wife  was  in  manu,  and,  accordingly,  might 
be  mancipated,  and  her  children  born  to  her  new 
husband  would  be  in  his  power. 

The  situation  of  a  debtor  who  was  adjudicated  to 
his  creditor  resembled  that  of  a  person  who  was  in 
mancipii  causa. 

MANCI'PIUM.  The  etymology  of  this  word  is 
the  same  as  that  uf  the  word  mancipatio,  of  which 
Gaius"  says,  "Mancipatio  dicilur  quia  manu  ret  ca- 
pilur."  The  term  mancipium,  then,  is  derived  from 
the  act  of  corporeal  apprehension  of  a  thing ;  and 
this  corpor-!al  apprehension  is  with  reference  to  the 
transfer  o'  ihe  ownership  of  a  thing.    It  was  not  » 


1.  (Oaius.  .,  48-40.)— S.  (iv.,  80.)— 3.  (Gaiiu.  it.,  75-78.— Lii, 
ii.,28.)  — I.  (Moa.  et  Rom.  Leg.  CoU.,  ti..  3.)  — 5  (Inat.,  it. 
t.  8,  a.  7.)  4.  (i.,  141 .)— 7.  (Gaitii. i.,  135.)— 8.  (Gains. i..  ill 
€.)-»  (»»:«., 44.)— 10.  (Plut.,Cat.  Mi»  ..-.M.)-!).  (t,  IM 
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•anplo  corporeal  apprehension,  but  one  which  tna 
■ocompanied  nrith  certain  forms  described  by  Ga  .us :' 
"  Mancipatio  is  efiected  in  the  presence  of  not  less 
than  five  witnesses,  who  must  be  Roman  citizens 
and  of  the  age  of  puberty  (pubtra),  and  also  in  the 
presence  of  another  person  of  the  same  status,  who 
holds  a  pair  of  brazen  scales,  and  hence  is  called 
Ijbripens.  The  purchaser  (qui  maneipio  aceipU), 
taking  hold  of  the  thing,  says,  I  affirm  that  this 
•lave  {home)  is  mine  ex  jure  Quiritium,  and  he  is 
purchased  by  me  with  this  piece  of  money  (<z*)  and 
brazen  scales.  He  then  strikes  the  scales  with  the 
piece  of  money,  and  gives  it  to  the  seller  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  price  {quiui  prelii  loco)."  The  same  ac- 
count of  the  matter  is  given  more  briefly  by  Ulpian.* 
This  mode  of  transfer  applied  to  all  res  mancipi, 
whether  free  persons  or  slaves,  animals  or  lands. 
T<anda  (jpradia)  might  be  thus  transferred,  though 
the  parties  to  the  mancipatio  were  not  on  the  lan£ ; 
but  all  other  things,  which  were  objects  of  manci- 
patio, were  only  transferable  in  the  presence  of  the 
parties,  because  corporeal  apprehension  was  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  the  ceremony.  Gaius  calls  manci- 
patio "  imagmaria  quadamvmiitio;"  tot,  though  the 
law  required  this  form  for  the  transfer  of  the  quiri- 
tarian  ownership,  the  real  contract  of  sale  consisted 
in  the  agreement  of  the  parties  as  to  the  price.  The 
party  who  transferred  the  ownership  of  a  thing  pur- 
suant to  these  forms  was  said  "  numcipio  dare ;"  he 
who  thus  acquired  the  ownership  was  said  "manctp- 
io  aeeipere."  The  verb  "  mancipare"  is  sometimes 
ased  as  equivalent  to  "maneipio  dare."  Horace* 
uses  the  phmse  "  mancipat  umiu,"  which  is  not  an 
unreasonable  license :  he  means  to  say  that  "  unit" 
or  usucapior.  has  the  same  effect  as  mancipatio, 
which  is  true ;  but  usus  only  had  its  effect  in  the 
case  of  res  mancipi,  whore  there  had  been  no  man- 
cipatio or  ill  jure  cessio. 

Mancipatio  is  used  by  Oaius  to  express  the  act 
of  transfer,  but  in  Cicero  the  word  mancipium  is 
used  in  this  sense.* 

The  division  of  things  into  res  mancipi  and  nee 
mancipi  had  reference  to  the  formalities  requisite  to 
be  observed  in  the  transfer  of  ownership.  It  is 
stated  in  the  article  DommDM  what  things  were 
things  mancipi.  To  this  list  may  be  added  children 
of  Roman  parents,  who  were,  according  to  the  old 
law,  les  mancipi.  (Vid.  Mincipii  Causa.)  The 
quiritarian  ownership  of  res  mancipi  could  only  be 
immediately  transferred  by  mancipatio  or  in  jure 
cessio ;  transfer  by  tradition  only  made  such  things 
in  bonis.  The  quiritarian  ownership  of  res  nee 
mancipi  was  acquired  by  tradition  only.  Quiritarian 
ownership  is  called  mancipium  by  the  earlier  Ro- 
man writers :  the  word  dominium  is  first  used  by 
later  writers,  as,  for  instance,  Oaius.  Mancipatio 
could  only  take  place  between  Roman  citizens  or 
tboee  who  had  the  conunerciuni ;  which,  indeed, 
appears  from  the  words  used  by  the  purchaser.* 

The  old  word,  then,  by  which  this  fornial  transfer 
of  ownership  was  made,  was  mancipium,  which  oc- 
curs in  the  Twelve  Tables.*  Tlie  word  nexum  or 
nexus  is  also  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense. 
Cicero^  defines  "  abalieHoHo"  to  be  "  ejut  ret  qua 
maneipi  at ;"  and  this  is  effected  either  by  "  treditio 
Mlteri  nexu  aut  in  jure  cetrio  inter  quo*  ea  jure  eivili 
JUri  ]>os$unt."  According  to  this  definition,  "  o^- 
titnatio"  is  of  a  res  mancipi,  a  class  of  things  deter- 
minate ;  and  the  mode  of  transfer  is  either  by  "tra- 
iitio  nexu"  or  by  "  in  jure  cesrio."  The  two  modes 
sorrespond  respectively  to  the  "  mancipatio"  and 
•  in  jure  tettio"  of  Gaius,*  and,  accordingly,  manci- 


I.  (in  119.)— ».  (PrM-t  rii)— S-  (Eoi*.,  ii.,t,IM.)-4.  (Ob., 
Oa  OC,  iii.,  U.  — M.,  Dg  Orat.,  i.,  39.)  —  }.  (Gaiiu,  i_  119.  — 
inp.,  riag., »!.,  3.)— 6.  (DirkMD,  Ueberucht,  Ac,  p.  MS.)—}. 
iToii  »  )-8.  (li.,  41.) 


patio,  or  the  older  tenn  mancipium,  is  equiraletit  u 
"  IradUio  nexu :"  iu  other  words,  mancipium  was  t 
nexus  or  nexum.  Cicero'  uses  both  words  in  the 
same  sentence,  where  be  speaks  of  various  titles  t« 
property,  and  among  them  be  mentions  the  jut 
mancipli  and  jus  nexi.  He  may  mean  hero  ta 
speak  of  the  jus  mancipii  in  its  special  sense,  a* 
contrasted  with  tlie  jus  nexi,  which  had  a  wider 
meaning;  in  another  instance  he  uses  both  vonU 
to  express  one  thing.*  According  to  ^llus  GaHia 
everything  was  "nexum"  " qw^eungut per  at  « 
libram  geritur ;"  and  as  mancipatio  was  effected 
per  cs  et  libram,  it  was  consequently  a  nexum. 
The  form  of  mancipatio  by  the  aes  and  libra  cob- 
tinued  probably  till  Justinian  abolished  the  distinc- 
tion between  res  mancipi  and  res  nee  mancipi.  It 
is  alluded  to  by  Horace,*  and  the  libra,  says  riiny,* 
is  still  used  in  such  forms  of  transfer. 

When  things  were  transferred  maneipio,  the  vend 
or  was  bound  to  warranty  in  double  of  the  amount 
of  the  thing  sold.'  A  vendor,  therefore,  who  had  a 
doubtful  title,  would  not  sell  by  mancipium,  but  would 
merely  transfer  by  delivery,  and  leave  tlie  purchasei 
to  obtain  the  quiritarian  ownership  of  the  thing  by 
usucapion.*  Accordingly,  Varro  observes,'  that  if 
a  slave  was  not  transferred  by  mancipium,  the 
seller  entered  into  a  stipulatio  dupli,  to  be  enforced 
by  the  buyer  in  the  case  of  eviction ;  when  the 
transfer  was  by  mancipium,  this  stipulation  was  not 
necessary.  The  terms  of  the  contract  were  called 
lex  mancipii,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer  from 
the  passage  of  Cicero*  that  the  lex  contained  the 
penalty,  but  merely  that  it  contained  what  the  sellei 
warranted.* 

It  will  easily  result  from  what  has  been  said,  thai 
mancipium  may  be  used  as  equivalent  to  com|deli 
ownership,  and  may  thus  be  opposed  to  usus,  as  it 
a  passage  of  Lucretius  that  has  been  often  quoted,'' 
and  to  fructus."  Sometimes  the  word  mancipioa 
signifies  a  slave,  as  being  one  of  the  res  mancipi 
this  is  probably  the  sense  of  the  word  in  Cicero,' 
and  certainly  in  Horace.**  Sometimes  mancipia  it 
used  generally  for  res  mancipi,**  unless  rem  raancipi 
is  the  right  reading  in  that  passage. 

The  subject  of  mancipium  and  mancipatio  is  dis- 
cussed by  Com.  Van  Bynkershoek,  Oputculum  it 
Rebut  Mancipi  et  Nee  Mancipi. 

MANDATTI  ACTIO.    {Vid.  Mkwxtvu.) 

MANDATUM  exists  when  one  person  commis- 
sions another  to  do  something  without  reward,  and 
that  other  person  undertakes  to  do  it :  and  general- 
ly it  may  be  stated,  that  whenever  a  man  gives  a 
thing  to  another  to  do,  which,  if  the  thing  were  to 
be  done  for  pay  (mercct),  would  make  the  transac- 
tion a  contract  of  locatio  and  condiictio,  the  right  to 
the  actio  mandati  arises ;  as,  if  a  man  gives  clothes 
to  a  fullo  to  be  furbished  up  and  cleaned,  or  to  a 
tailor  {tarcinator)  to  mend.  The  person  who  gave 
the  commission  was  the  mandator,  he  who  received 
it  was  the  maodatarius.  The  mandatum  might  be 
either  on  the  sole  account  of  the  mandator,  or  oa 
another  person's  account,  or  on  the  account  of  the 
mandator  and  another  person,  or  on  account  of  the 
mandator  and  mandatarius,  or  on  the  account  of 
the  mandatarius  and  another  person.  But  there 
could  be  no  mandatum  on  the  account  (gratia)  of  tlit 
mandatarius  only ;  as  if  a  man  were  to  advise  aa- 
other  to  put  his  money  out  to  interest,  and  it  weic 
lost,  the  loser  would  have  no  mandati  actio  agaioct 
his  adviser.  If  the  advice  were  to  lend  the  moaaj 
to  TItins,  and  the  loan  had  the  like  result,  it  was  a 
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(OMtion  whether  tbia  was  a  case  of  mandatum  ; 
Sat  the  opinion  of  Sabinus  prevailed  that  it  was. 
It  was  not  mandatum  if  the  thing  was  contra  bonos 
nores,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  object  of  the  raao- 
Hatum  was  an  illegal  act  A  mandatum  might  be 
general  or  special :  and  the  mandatarius  was  boand 
to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  mandatum.  The 
mandator  bad  an  utilis  actio  against  such  persons 
as  the  mandatarius  contracted  with ;  and  such  per- 
tons  had  the  lil<e  action  against  the  mandator,  and 
a  directa  actio  against  the  mandatarius.  The  man- 
dator and  man^tarios  had  also  respectively  a  di- 
rects actio  against  one  another  in  respect  of  the 
aiandatum  :  the  acMo  of  the  mandatarius  might 
be  for  indemnity  generally  in  respect  of  what  he 
had  done  bona  fide.  If  the  mandatarius  exceeded 
his  commission,  he  had  no  action  against  the  man- 
dator; but  the  mandator,  in  such  case,  had  an  action 
for  the  amount  of  damage  sustained  by  the  non-ex- 
ecution of  the  mandatum,  provided  it  could  have 
been  executed.  The  mandatum  might  be  recalled 
BO  long  as  no  part  of  it  was  performed  (,dum  tulhuc 
inUgra  ra  at).  In  the  like  case,  it  was  also  dis- 
solved by  the  death  of  either  party  ;  but  if  the 
mandatarius  executed  the  mandatum  after  the  death 
of  the  mandator,  in  ignorance  of  his  death,  be  had 
his  action,  of  course,  against  the  heres.  According 
to  Cicero,  a  mandati  judicium  was  "  non  minut  tur- 
fe  fuamjurti;"^  which,  however,  would  obviously 
depend  on  circumstances.    ( Vid.  iNrAMu.) 

Mandatum  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
command  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior.  Under  the 
Empire,  the  mandata  principum  were  the  commands 
and  instructions  given  to  governors  of  provinces  and 
others.  Frontinus*  classes  the  mandata  principum 
with  lex  and  senatus  consulta.' 

AtANDRiE.    (VU.LATKUN00L1.) 

•MANDRAG'ORAS  iitavipayipac),  the  Man- 
drake. "It  is  to  be  remarked,"  observes  Adams, 
**  that  the  /tavSpoYipat  of  Theophrastus  is  different 
from  that  of  Dioscorides.  Dodon«us  determines 
the  former  to  be  the  Atropa  BelUtionna.  According 
to  Sprengel,  the  ilf.  of  Dioscorides  is  the  Martdrw- 
gorat  ternalU,  Bertol.,  and  the  M.  foanina  the  M. 
aatuntntdit.  On  the  Mandragoriu,  see  an  interest- 
ing disqnisition  in  the  Hierobotanieon  of  Celsins."* 

MANDYAS.    (FW.  Laoebha.) 

MA'NICA,  a  Sleeve.  Besides  the  use  of  sleeves 
sowed  to  the  tunic,  which,  when  so  manufactured, 
was  called  Chikidota,  or  "  manieata  tuTuca,"* 
sleeves  were  also  worn  as  a  separate  part  of  the 
dress.  Palladius'  mentions  the  propriety  of  provi- 
ding "  ocrea$  maniauque  de  pelUbut,"  i.  e.,  leggins  and 
sleeves  made  of  hides,  as  useful  both  to  the  hunts- 
man and  to  the  agricultural  labourer.  The  Roman 
gladiators  wore,  together  with  greaves,  a  sleeve  of 
an  appropriate  kind  on  the  right  arm  and  hand,'  as 
is  exhibited  in  the  woodcuts  at  page  477. 

These  parts  of  dress  are  mentioned  together  even 
as  early  as  the  Homeric  age.*  In  this  passage  the 
manicffi  (xeipiiet)  seem  to  be  mittens,  worn  on  the 
hands  to  protect  them  from  briers  and  thorns :  and 
^ustathius,  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  dis- 
tingnislies  between  simple  mittens,  such  as  our 
tboarers  use  in  hedging,  and  gloves,  which  he  calls 
(rigtdef  daKTvXHTtu.' 

Gloves  with  fingers  (digitalia")  were  worn  among 
the  Romans  for  the  perfonnance  of  certain  manual 
operations.  Pliny  the  younger  refers  also  to  the 
use  of  manicK  in  winter  to  protect  the  hands  fimn 
eoid."    Those  used  by  the  Persians  were  probably 
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made  of  fur,  perhaps  resembling  muflb ;  the  Pcrsiant 
also  wore  gloves  in  winter  {ooKrvX^Bpa!^).  In  an 
enumeration  of  the  instruments  of  torture  used  in 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  we  observe 
"the  glove,"*  but  its  construction  or  material  is 
not  described. 

Handcuffs  were  called  manica* 

Besides  the  tunica  manicala  with  sleeves  reach- 
ing either  to  the  elbow  or  to  the  wrist,  of  which  a 
description  is  given  under  Chiridota,  there  was 
another  variety,  in  which  the  sleeves  came  down 
only  a  little  below  the  shoulder  (see  woodcut,  page 
332).  The  ExoHis  had  a  short  sleeve  fur  the  left 
arm  only.  The  sleeves  of  the  Persian  tunic  (Can- 
DY»)  were  exceedingly  wide. 

MANI'PULUS.  The  original  meaning  of  the 
word,  which  is  clearly  derived  from  mantu,  was  a 
handful  or  xeirp  of  hay,  ttraw,  fern,  or  the  like  ;*  and 
this,  according  to  Roman  tradition,  affixed  to  the 
end  of  a  pole,  formed  the  primitive  military  standard 
in  the  days  of  Romulus  ;*  hence  it  was  applied  to  a 
detachment  of  soldiers  serving  under  the  same  en- 
sign (see  Varro,  Ling.  Lot.,  v.,  88 ;  vi.,  85,  who 
connects  it  in  this  sense  directly  with  mamu) ;  and 
when  the  ponderous  mass  of  the  phalanx  was  re- 
solved into  small  battalions  marshalled  in  open 
order,  these  were  termed  maniputi,'  and  varied  in 
numbers' at  different  periods  according  to  tlie  vary- 
ing constitution  of  the  legion. 

1.  The  earliest  account  of  their  formation  is 
given  in  Livy,*  where  the  narrative  is  in  itself 
suiSciently  intelligible,  although  the  whole  chapter 
has  been  elaborately  corrupted  by  Upsius  and  oth- 
ers, who  were  determined  to  force  it  into  accord- 
ance with  the  statements  of  Polybius,  which  refei 
to  the  Roman  army  as  it  existed  900  years  later. 
According  to  the  plain  sense  of  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion, the  legion,  in  the  year  B.C.  377,  was  drawn  uf 
in  three  lines,  as  described  on  page  103.  The  front 
line,  or  kaslati,  consisted  of  16  manipuli,  each  ma- 
nipulus  containing  62  soldiers,  a  centurion,  and  a 
vexiUarius.  The  second  line,  or  prineipa,  consist- 
ed, in  like  manner,  of  15  manipuli,  this  combined 
force  of  30  manipuli  being  comprehended  under  the 
general  appellation  of  aTitepilani.  The  third  line,  or 
<rtant,  was  also  drawn  up  in  15  divisions,  but  each 
of  these  was  triple,  containing  3  manipuli,  3  vexil- 
la,  and  186  men.  In  these  triple  manipuli  the  vet- 
erans, or  triarii  proper,  formed  the  front  ranks ;  im- 
mediately behind  them  stood  the  rorarii,  inferior  in 
age  and  renown,  while  the  accenn,  less  trustworthy 
than  either,  were  posted  in  the  extreme  rear.  The 
battle  array  may  be  represented  as  in  the  woodcut 
in  the  following  page. 

If  the  hastati  and  principes  were  successively  re- 
pulsed, they  retired  through  the  openings  left  be- 
tween the  maniples  of  the  triarii,  who  then  closed 
up  their  ranks  so  as  to  leave  no  space  between 
their  maniples,  and  presented  a  continuous  front 
and  solid  column  to  the  enemy :  the  heavy-armed 
veterans  in  the  foremost  ranks,  with  their  long  ;n£(, 
now  bore  the  brunt  of  the  onset,  while  the  rorarii 
and  accensi  behind  gave  weight  and  consistency  to 
the  mass,  an  arrangement  bearing  evidence  to  a 
lingering  predilection  for  the  principle  of  the  pha- 
lanx, and  representing,  just  as  we  might  expect  at 
that  period,  the  Roman  tactics  in  their  transition 
state.  The  only  change  made  in  the  common  read- 
ing of  Livy,  according  to  the  above  explanation,  is 
the  substitution  suggested  by  Stroth,  of  "  Ordo  tcz- 
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tgenos  miUut  el  duos,  centurionem  et  vexilUrium 
urnim"  for  "Ordo  ttzagenot  mililet,  duot  cerUuri- 
met,"  iScc,  an  emendation,  the  truth  of  which  seems 
to  be  demonstrated  by  the  context  in  the  subse- 
quent paragraph,  where  the  triple  vexiUum  or  ma- 
nipulus  is  said  to  hare  contained  186  men,  i.  «., 
3x68.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  words  ordo, 
manijmlut,  vexiUum,  are  throughout  the  chapter  era- 
ployed  as  synonymous,  and  they  continued  to  be 
used  indifferently  even  in  the  time  of  Potybias,' 
Kai  TO  fih)  iUpo(  tKaarov  ixaXeaav  Kttl  Tuypia  trot 
aireipav  koI  ariiiaiav.  The  numbers  of  the  legion 
thus  described  are  stated  by  Livy  at  6000 ;  the  cal- 
culation will  stand  as  follows : 

HasUti 15X  68—  930 

Principes 16  x  63=  930 

Triarii 16x186=2790 

Centuriones  et  Vexillarii  =  180 

4800 
The  remaining  200  may  have  been  skirmishers 
not  included  in  the  manipular  battalions;  or  we 
\cay  suppose  that  Livy  spoke  in  round  numbers,  in 
irhich  case,  instead  of  "  Scribtbantur  autem  qualuor 
fere  legionet  guinis  nUUibut  peditam,"  we  should 
adopt  the  almost  necessary  correction,  "  Scribeban- 
lur  aulem  qualuor  legiontt  quints  fere  millibus  pedi- 
turn." 

2.  In  the  time  of  Polybius  (B.C.  160)  the  legion 
contained  4200  men,  except  in  cases  of  great  emer- 
gency, when  it  was  augmented  to  6000."  It  was 
divided  into  1200  hastati,  1200  principes,  600  tria- 
rii, the  remaining  1200  being  velites,  who  were  dis- 
tributed equally  among  the  three  lines.  When  the 
legion  exceeded  4200,  the  numbers  of  the  hastati, 
principes,  and  velites  were  increased  in  proportion, 
the  number  of  triarii  always  remaining  the  same 
(600).  The  hastati,  principes,  and  triarii  were  sub- 
divided each  into  10  manipuli  or  ordinet,  and  in  each 
manipulus  there  were  two  centuriones,  two  optiones, 
and  two  signiferi :  hence,  when  the  legion  consisted 
of  4200, 8  manipulus  of  the  hastati  or  of  the  principes 
would  contain  120  men,  including  officers,  and  a 
manipulus  of  the  triarii  in  all  cases  00  men  only. 

3.  At  a  subsequent  period,  probably  during  the 
vrars  of  Marius,  certainly  before  the  time  of  Csesar, 
tlie  practice  of  marshalling  an  army  in  three  lines 
was  changed,  and  the  terms  hastati,  principes,  and 
triarii  I'ell  into  disuse.  The  legion,  as  explained 
under  Abhy,  p.  104,  was  now  divided  into  10  co- 
hortet,  each  cthors  into  three  manipuli,  and  each 
manipulus  into  two  centurite,  the  manipulus  thus 
constituting  ^th  part  of  the  whole.  It  ought  to  be 
remarked,  tbat  tbe  locus  classicus  on  this  subject 
(see  p.  104)  is  a  quotation  by  Aulus  Gellius  from 
"  Cineir^,  De  Re  Militari."  This  Cincius  is  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  the  same  person  as  Cincius  Ali- 
snentus  the  annalist ;  but  this  is  manifestly  impos- 
sible, for  Alimentus  served  during  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  Polybius,  who  flourished  full  fifty  years 
later,  gives  no  hint  of  any  such  arrangement  of  the 
Roman  troops. 

1.  (Ti.,  10.).  i.  (Poljb.,  Ti..  iio  > 
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4.  We  may  infer  that  manipulus  maintaineit  nt 
last-mentioned  signification  under  the  first  empei 
ore  from  Tacitus,*  where  Germanicus,  when  haran 
guing  the  mutinous  legions  "Adsistenltm  ecmtionem 
quia  permixta  videbalur,  diseedere  in  mamfuloi  jubet, 
.  .  .  vexiUa  praferri,  ul  id  saltern  discemeret  eokartes :" 
but  in  Ann.,  xiv.,  68,  the  word  is  ap|died  more 
loosely  to  a  detachment  of  60  men,  who  were  de- 
spatched under  the  command  of  a  centurion  to  Asia 
for  the  purpose  of  muting  Plautus  to  death. 

5.  Vegetitts*  (A.D.  376)  employs  manipiUus  as  an 
antiquated  term,  equivalent  to  contubenuum,  indi- 
cating a  company  of  10  soldiers  who  messed  to- 
gether in  the  same  tent. 

Isidorus*  defines  a  manipulus  to  be  a  body  of  200 
soldiers,  which  will  apply  to  the  period  when  the 
legion  contained  6000  men.  See,  on  the  whole  of 
this  subject,  Le  Beau,  Mimoire  du  Maniple  et  set 
parties  in  the  Mlmoires  de  fAeademie  ie*  Inscrip 
lions,  dtc,  t.  xxxii.,  p.  279.  The  vievrs,  however, 
of  this  writer  are  far  from  being  uniformly  correct. 

MA'NSIO  (ffrotf/iof),  a  post-station  at  the  end  of 
a  day's  journey. 

The  great  roads,  which  were  constructed  first  bj 
the  kings  of  Persia  and  afterward  by  the  Romanit, 
were  provided,  at  intervals  corresponding  to  th« 
length  of  a  day's  journey,  with  establishments  m* 
the  same  kind  with  the  khans  or  caravanserai 
which  are  still  found  in  the  East.  There  were  11! 
such  stations  on  the  road  from  Sardes  to  Susa,* 
their  average  distance  from  one  another  being  some- 
thing less  than  20  English  miles.  The  khan,  erect- 
ed at  the  station  for  the  accommodation  of  travel- 
lers, is  called  by  Herodotus  Kard^vait  and  Karayu- 
y^.  To  stop  fur  the  night  was  KaraXietv.*  As  the 
ancient  roads  made  by  tlie  kings  of  Persia  are  still 
followed  to  a  considerable  extent,*  so  also  there  fs 
reason  to  believe  that  the  modem  khan,  which  is  a 
square  building  enclosing  a  large  open  court,  sur- 
rounded by  balconies  with  a  series  of  doors  entering 
into  plain,  unfurnished  apartments,  and  having  a 
fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  has  been  copied 
by  uninterrupted  custom  from  the  Persic  varAXixrtf. 
and  that,  whether  on  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  ar- 
mies or  of  caravans,  they  have  also  served  to  afford 
a  shelter  during  the  night  both  to  man  and  beast. 

The  Latin  term  mansio  is  derived  from  manere, 
signifying  to  pass  the  night  at  a  place  in  travelling. 
On  the  great  Roman  roads  the  mansiones  were  at 
the  same  distance  firom  one  another  as  on  those  of 
the  Persian  empire.  They  were  originally  called 
caslra,  being  probably  mere  places  of  encampment 
formed  by  making  earthen  intrenchments.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  they  included  not  only  barracks  and 
magazines  of  provisions  (horrea)  for  the  troops,  but 
commodious  buildings  adapted  for  the  reception  of 
travellers  of  all  ranks,  and  even  of  the  emperoi 
himself,  if  he  should  have  occasion  to  visit  them. 
At  these  stations  the  cisiarii  kept  gigs  for  hire  and 
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fbr  conreying  government  despatches.  (Vid.  Cibi- 
QM.)  The  ttu.nsio  was  under  the  superintendence 
of  an  officer  called  mamionariiu. 

Besides  the  post-stations  at  the  end  of  each  day's 
ioomey,  tliere  were  on  the  Roman  military  ways 
others  at  convenient  intervals,  which  were  used 
merely  to  change  horses  or  to  take  refreshment, 
and  which  were  called  mutationet  (uXXayai).  There 
rere  four  or  five  mutationes  to  one  mansio.  The 
I  inerarium  a  Burdigcda  Hieruaalem  uaque,  which  is 
1  roid-book  drawn  up  about  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  mentions  in  order  the  mansiones  from  Bor- 
deaux to  Jerusalem,  with  the  intervening  mulaliona, 
anl  other  more  considerable  places,  which  are  call- 
ed either  emtale*,  mei,  or  eatUUa.  The  number  of 
leagues  (Uuga)  or  of  miles  between  one  place  and 
another  is  also  set  down. 

MANTE'LE  {xupoiuucrpov,  xctpeK/iayeiov),  a  nap- 
kin. The  circumstance  that  forks  were  not  invent- 
ed in  ancient  times,  gave  occasion  to  the  use  of 
napkins  at  meals  to  wipe  the  fingers ;'  also,  when 
the  meal  was  finished,  and  even  ^fore  it  commen- 
ced, an  apparatus  was  carried  round  for  washing 
the  hands.  A  basin,  called  in  I^atin  mallutium,' 
and  in  Greek  x^P"'^'  X'P^^^""'  "r  ;i;£ip<ii'i!rTpov  (vid. 
CHsaMPs),  was  held  under  the  hands  to  receive  the 
water,  which  was  poured  upon  them  out  of  a  ewer 
{ureeolus).  Thus  Homer  describes  the  practice, 
and,  according  to  the  account  of  a  recent  traveller, 
it  continues  unchanged  ia  the  countries  to  which 
bis  description  referred.*  The  boy  or  slave  who 
poured  out  the  water  also  held  the  napkin  or  towel 
for  wiping  the  hands  dry.  The  word  mappa,  said 
to  be  of  Carthaginian  origin,*  denoted  a  smaller 
kind  of  napkin,  or  a  handkerchief,  which  the  guests 
carried  with  Uiem  to  table.'  The  mantele,  as  it 
was  larger  than  the  mappa,  was  sometimes  used  as 
t  table-cloth.*  (Yid.  C(kna,  p.  275.)  An  anecdote 
is  preserved  of  Luciliux  the  satirist,  stating  that, 
after  he  had  been  dining  with  Leelius,  be  ran  after 
liim  in  sport  with  a  twisted  napkin  or  handkerchief, 
as  if  10  strike  him  (obtorla  mappa'). 

The  napkins  thus  used  at  table  were  commonly 
made  of  coarse  unbleached  linen  (u/toXlvv^).  Some- 
times, however,  they  were  of  fine  linen  (UTpifi/tara 
Tiafiwpa  eiviovv^*).  Sometimes  they  were  wool- 
len, with  a  soft  and  even  nap  (Umris  manldia  ml- 
lu}*).  Those  made  of  .\sbk8T08  must  have  been 
rare.  The  Romans,  in  the  time  of  the  emperors, 
used  linen  napkins  embroidered  or  interwoven  with 
gold,"  and  the  traveller  already  quoted  informs  us 
that  this  luxury  still  continues  in  the  East.  Nap- 
kins were  also  worn  by  women  as  a  headdress,  in 
which  case  they  were  of  fine  materials  and  gay 
cohHirs."  These  were  no  doubt  put  on  in  a  variety 
of  elegant  ways,  resembling  those  which  are  in  use 
among  the  females  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Mi- 
nor at  the  present  day. 

♦MANTICHORA  (iiavrixu^,  or,  as  some  read 
it,  uatiTtxipof),  "  an  animal  briefly  noticed  by  Aris- 
totle and  Ctesias.  Gesner  concludes  that  it  was 
the  Hyena,  or  nearly  allied  to  it.  Schneider  in- 
clines to  the  opinion  that  it  was  some  species  of 
Porcupine.  Heeren  contends  that  the  description 
•){  Ctesias  is  taken  from  one  of  the  monstrous  fig- 
ires  of  animals  on  the  ruins  of  Persepolis."  The 
Uantichoras  is  said  to  have  had  the  face  and  ears  of 
t  human  keing,  the  body  of  a  lion,  and  the  tail  of  a 
serpent,  temunating  like  a  scorpion's.    Its  cry  re- 


I  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,  i.,  8,  ♦  SI.)— I.  (F«Hi«,  •.  t.)— 3.  (F«ll(iw>'t 
Jonnal,  1818,  p.  ISS.)— 4.  (Quintil.,  i.,  t,  S7.)— S.  (Ilor,  Sat., 
n.,  i».,  81.— W.  ib.,  II.,  Tiii..  63.)— «.  (Martial,  xii.,  S9.— Id., 
xiT.,  I8S.)— 7.  (Uaindorff  ad  Hor.,  Sat.,  II.,  i.,  73.)— 8.  (Athen., 
«.,  79.)  — P.  (Philoienna,  ap.  Atheo.,  ii.,  77.)  — 10.  (Virg, 
0»inr.  It.,  }77.— iEo.,  t.,  703.)— 11.  (Lamprid.,  AL  Sannu,  o. 
««.)-tl.  (Ath«i.,ix.,7*.) 


sembled  the  blended  notes  of  a  pipe  aul  trui» 
pet.' 

•MANTIS  {/tavrit).  The  /tavric  of  Theocritus 
according  to  Adams,  was  most  probably  the  Cicada, 
and  the  same  authority  considers  it  doubtful  if  th« 
term  ever  stands  for  the  Cancer  mantis,  L.  Tb< 
name  is  now  applied  to  a  genus  of  insects,  the  lar- 
gest of  which  is  the  JIf.  precaria,  or  Camel-ericc- 
et.*  "  Another  amusing  insect,"  observes  Dodwell. 
"  which  is  not  unconmion  in  warm  climates,  is  tlir 
Mantis;  it  is  called  la  morte  by  the  Italians,  and 
baton  marcAant  and  prie  dim  by  the  French.  'There 
are  various  kinds  of  them.  The  most  common  and 
the  most  beautiful  are  of  a  light  green  colour,  with 
long  wings,  which  they  fold  up  in  several  plaits. 
They  are,  in  general,  about  three  inches  in  length, 
with  long  legs  and  claws,  which  they  use  with 
great  dexterity  in  seizing  their  prey.  This  consists 
of  any  kind  of  insect  which  they  can  master.  I 
have  seen  them  catch  wasps  and  bees.  If,  when 
they  are  in  possession  of  their  prey,  any  other  in- 
sect settles  within  their  reach,  they  first  stick  the 
former  on  some  sharp  spikes  with  which  their  legs 
are  provided,  and  then  catch  the  other."' 
MANT'ICE  (juofn/t?).  ( Vid.  Divikatio.) 
MANU'BI^.  {Vid  Spolia.) 
M-^NULEATUS.  (Fa.  Chibidota.) 
MANUM,  CONVENTIO  IN.    (Vid.  MAEsuofc, 

ROXAN.) 

MANUMI'SSIO  was  the  form  by  which  slaves 
and  persons  in  mancipii  causa  were  released  from 
those  conditions  respectively. 

There  were  three  modes  of  effect  ng  a  justa  et  !». 
gitima  manumlssio,  namely,  vindicta,  census,  and 
testamentum,  which  are  enumerated  both  by  Gains 
and  Ulpian*  as  existing  in  their  time.*  Of  these 
the  manuniissio  by  vindicta  is  probably  the  oldest, 
and,  perhaps,  was  once  the  only  mode  of  manumi»- 
sion.  It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as  in  use  at  an  early 
period,*  and,  indeed,  he  states  that  some  persons 
refer  the  origin  of  the  vindicta  to  the  event  there  re- 
lated, and  derive  its  name  from  Vindicius ;  the  lat- 
ter part,  at  least,  of  the  supposition  is  of  no  value. 

The  ceremony  of  the  manumissio  by  the  vindicta 
was  as  follows :  The  master  brought  his  slave  be- 
fore the  magistratus.  and  slated  the  grounds  Icaiua) 
of  the  intended  manumission.  The  lictor  of  the 
magistratus  laid  a  rod  {/etiuca)  on  the  head  of  the 
slave,  accompanied  with  certain  formal  words,  in 
which  he  declared  that  he  was  a  free  man  ex  jure 
Quiritium,  that  is,  "  vindicavit  in  Ubertatem."  The 
master  in  the  mean  time  held  the  slave,  and  after 
he  hr*'  nronounced  the  words  "  hune  kominem  libe- 
rum  volo,"  he  turned  him  round  (momenlo  turbini* 
exit  Marau  Dama')  and  let  him  go  {emisit  e  manu), 
whence  the  general  name  of  the  act  of  manumis- 
sion. The  magistratus  then  declared  him  to  be 
free,  in  reference  to  which  Cicero'  seems  to  use  the 
word  "  addicere."  The  word  vindicta  itself,  which 
is  properly  the  res  viTidicata,  is  used  for  festuca  bj 
Horace.*    Plautus*  uses  festuca. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  this  form  of  manu- 
missio was  framed  after  the  analogy  of  the  in  jure 
vindicationes,"  and  that  the  lictor  in  the  case  of 
manumission  represented  the  opposite  claimant  ia 
the  vindicatio." 

As  for  the  explanation  of  the  word  vindicta,  tee 
ViNDiciiB  and  Vinoicatio. 


1.  Oriatot.,  II.  A.,  ii.,  S.— Ctm.,  Indio.— jElian,  N.  A.,  n. 
SI . — Heeren,  Hist.  Reseuchea,  vol.  i.,  p.  1 5S.— Adaina,  Append , 
a.  T.)— 3.  (Tlieocr.,  Idyl.,  x.,  18.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  y.~VcA 
wei'i'a  'Tour,  vol.  ii.,  p,  46  )— S.  (Frag.,  I  )--4.  (Compare  Cic, 
Top.,  S,  and  Plautna,  Caa.,  ii.,  8,  68.)— 8.  (ii.,  ».)—«.  (Poraioa, 
Sat.,  T.,  78.)— 7.  (ad  Atl.,  Tii.,  2.)  — 8.  (Sat.,  ii.,  7,  76.)— d 
(Mil.  Olor.,  iT.,  1,  15.)— 10.  (Oaioi,  ir.,  16.)  — 11.  (Yid.  Unter 
iioliner,  Voa  don  fonnen  dor  Mauonuaajo  pci  VindiHam  uai 
EmaicipaUo,  Zeitachrift,  ii.,  139.) 
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The  manamiBsio  by  the  censos  is  thus  briefly  de- 
•eribed  by  Ulpian  :  "  Slaves  were  formerly  manu- 
mitted  by  census,  when  at  the  lustral  census  (/lu- 
trzU  eemu)  at  Rome  they  gave  in  their  census  (some 
read  nomtn  instead  of  census)  at  the  bidding  of  their 
masters."  Persons  in  manciple  might  also  obtain 
their  manumission  in  this  way.' 

In  the  absence  of  decisive  testimony  as  to  the 
(ffigin  uf  these  two  modes  of  manumissio,  modem 
writers  Indulge  themselves  in  a  variety  of  conjec- 
llires.  It  may  be  true  that  originally  the  manumis- 
non  by  vindicta  only  gave  libertas  and  not  oivitas ; 
but  this  opinion  is  not  probable.  It  may  easily  be 
allowed,  that  in  the  earliest  period  the  civitas  could 
only  be  conferred  by  the  sovereign  power,  and  that, 
therefore,  there  could  be  no  effectual  manumission 
except  by  the  same  power.  But  the  form  of  the 
trindicta  itself  supposes,  not  that  the  person  manu- 
mitted was  a  slave,  but  that  he  was  a  free  person, 
against  whose  freedom  his  master  made  a  claim. 
The  proceeding  before  the  magistratus  was  in  form 
an  assertion  r.f  the  slave's  freedom  (manu  atterert 
Uberali  caura'),  to  which  the  owner  made  no  de- 
fence, but  be  let  him  go  as  a  free  man.  The  pro- 
ceeding then  resembles  the  in  jure  cessio,  and  was, 
in  fact,  a  fictitious  suit,  in  which  freedom  (libertas) 
was  the  matter  in  issue.  It  followed  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  fiction,  that  when  the  magistratus  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  freedom  ex  jure  Quiritium, 
there  could  be  no  dispute  about  the  civitas. 

In  the  case  of  the  census  the  slave  was  register- 
ed as  a  citizen  with  his  master's  consent.  The  as- 
sumption that  the  vindicta  must  have  originally  pre- 
ceded the  census,  for  which  there  is  no  evidence  at 
all,  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  proceed- 
ing, which  was  a  registration  of  the  slave,  with  his 
master's  consent,  as  a  citizen.  A  question  might 
arise  whether  he  should  be  considered  free  imme- 
diately on  being  entered  on  the  censors'  roll,  or  not 
antil  the  lustrum  was  celebrated  ;*  and  this  was  a 
matter  of  some  importance,  for  bis  acquisitions 
were  only  his  own  from  the  time  when  he  became 
a  free  man. 

The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  confirmed  freedom 
which  was  given  by  will  (teitammtum).  Freedom 
{Uberlas)  might  be  given  either  iirccto,  that  is,  as  a 
legacy,  or  by  way  of  fideicummissum.  The  slave 
who  was  made  free  directo  was  called  orcinus  li- 
bertus  (or  horcinus,  as  in  Ulp.,  Frag.),  for  the  same 
reason,  perhaps,  that  certain  senators  were  called 
OTcini.*  He  who  received  his  libertas  by  way  of 
fideicommissum  was  not  the  libertus  of  the  testa- 
tor, but  of  the  person  who  was  requested  to  manu- 
mit him  (nuinummor) :  if  the  heres  who  was  re- 
quested to  manumit  refused,  he  might  be  compelled 
io  manumit  on  application  being  made  to  the  proper 
authority.  Libertas  might  be  given  by  fideicom- 
missnm  to  a  slave  of  the  testator,  of  his  heres,  or 
of  his  legatee,  and  also  to  the  slave  of  any  other 
person  {extraneut).  In  case  of  libertas  being  thus 
({iven  to  the  slave  of  any  other  person,  the  gift  of 
libertas  was  extinguished  if  the  owner  would  not 
sell  the  slave  at  a  fair  price.  A  slave  who  was 
made  conditionally  free  by  testament,  was  called 
statu  lilier,  and  he  was  the  slave  of  the  heres  until 
the  condition  was  fulfilled.  If  a  statu  liber  was 
sold  by  the  heres,  or  if  the  ownership  of  him  was 
acquired  by  usucapion,  he  bad  still  the  benefit  of  the 
condition  :  this  provision  was  contained  in  the  law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables.  If  a  slave  was  made  free 
and  heres  by  the  testator's  will,  on  the  death  of  the 
testator  he  became  both  free  and  heres,  whether  he 
wished  it  or  not.    ( Vid.  Hebes.) 

The  lex  iElia  Sentia  laid  various  restrictions  on 

I.  (Otivs,  i.,HO.)— a.  (PUiit.,PcMa.,  iT.,S,81,&«.)— S.  (Cic., 
O*  Or.,  i.,  40.)— <.  (Stteton.,  Ocmt.,  85.) 
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manumission.  Among  other  things,  it  enacted  i-iai 
a  slave  under  thirty  years  of  age  should  not  becom* 
a  Roman  citizen  by  manumission,  unless  the  grounda 
of  manumission  were  approved  before  a  body  called 
consilium,  and  the  ceremony  of  vindicta  was  alt- 
served.  This  consilium  at  Rome  consisted  of  fi«« 
senators  and  five  equites,  all  puberes ;  and  in  the 
provinces  of  twenty  recnperatores,  who  were  R*- 
man  citizens.  If  an  insolvent  master  manumitted 
by  testament  a  slave  under  thirty  years,  and  at  the 
same  time  made  him  his  heres,  the  lex  did  not  ap- 
ply. This  lex  also  annulled  all  manumissions  made 
for  the  purpose  of  cheating  creditors  and  defrauding 
patrons  of  their  rights.  The  ceremony  of  manumit- 
ting slaves  above  thirty  years  of  age  had  become 
very  simple  in  the  time  of  Gaius  :>  it  might  be  in 
the  public  road  {in  Iramitu),  as  when  the  pratoc  or 
proconsul  was  going  to  the  bath  or  the  theatre.  Io 
fact,  it  was  not  the  place  which  determined  the  va- 
lidity of  such  an  act,  but  it  was  the  circnmatance  of 
its  being  done  before  a  competent  authority :  benoa 
it  could  take  place  before  municipal  magistratm 
who  had  the  legis  actio.  The  Romans  never  hut 
sight  of  the  real  groundwork  of  their  institntiooai 
whatever  changes  might  be  made  in  mere  forma. 
The  lex  .£lia  ^ntia  also  prevented  persons  nndet 
twenty  years  of  age  from  manumitting  slaves,  ex- 
cept by  the  vindicta,  and  with  the  approbation  a(  the 
consilium.     (Vid.  JEut.  Sentia.) 

Tlie  lex  Furia  or  Fusia  Caninia  fixed  limits  to  tbo 
number  of  slaves  who  could  be  manumitted  by  wiU. 
The  number  allowed  was  a  half,  one  third,  one 
fourth,  and  one  fifth  of  the  whole  number  that  the 
testator  possessed,  according  to  a  scale  fixed  by  tha 
lex.  As  its  provisions  only  applied  to  cases  where 
a  man  had  more  than  two  slaves,  the  owner  of  ooe 
slave  or  of  two  slaves  was  not  affected  by  this  lei. 
It  also  provided  that  the  slaves  to  whom  frecdoa 
was  given  should  be  named.  This  lex  only  ap- 
plied to  manumission  by  testament.  It  was  passed 
about  A.D.  7,  and  several  senatus  consalta  wera 
made  tn  prevent  evasions  of  it.*  This  Irx  was  t» 
pealed  by  Justinian.* 

A  form  of  manumission  "inter  amicos"  is  alluded 
to  by  Gaius.  This  was,  in  fact,  no  legal  manumis- 
sion, but  it  was  a  mere  expression  of  the  master's 
wish,  which  would  have  been  sufficient  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  positive  law.  This  might  be  done  by 
inviting  the  slave  to  table,  writing  him  a  letter,  or 
in  any  other  less  formal  way.  It  is  stated  that  ori- 
ginally such  a  gift  of  freedom  could  be  recalled,  as' 
to  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  it  was  not  legal 
freedom ;  but  ultimately  the  pretor  took  persona 
who  had  been  made  free  in  this  manner  under  his 
protection,  and  the  lex  Junia  Norbana  gave  them  th* 
status  called  Latinitas. 

A  manumissio  sacrorum  causa  is  sometimes  men- 
tioned as  a  kind  of  manumission,  whereas  the  words 
sacrorum  causa  point  rather  to  the  grounds  of  the 
manumission  :  the  form  might  be  the  usunl  form.* 

Besides  the  due  observance  of  the  legal  forms,  it 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  effect  a  complete  mana- 
mission,  that  the  manumissor  should  have  the  qui- 
ritarian  ownership  of  the  slave.  If  the  slave  waa 
merely  in  bonis,  he  only  became  a  Latinus  by  man- 
umission. A  woman  in  tutela,  and  a  pnpillus  or  pa- 
pilla, could  not  manumit.  If  several  persons  wera 
joint  owners  («ont)  of  a  slave,  and  one  of  them  man- 
umitted the  slave  in  such  form  as  would  have  effect- 
ed complete  manumission  if  the  slave  had  been  tha 
sole  property  of  the  manumissor,  such  manumissoi 
lost  his  share  in  the  slave,  which  accrued  to  the  otl^ 
er  joint  owner  or  joint  owners.    Justinian  enacted 

[  1.  (i.,  10.)— a.  (Snet.,  OcUt.,  40.— Oaiiu,  i.,  40.)  -I.  (Co4 
v.,  tit.  1:  "Dc  Lege  Fiu.  Can.  tnUmU.")—*.  (TeMvi,  •  • 
!  Muuinitti,  Fori.— SaTigor,  Zeitwhiift,  iU.  11&.1 
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ttat.iTk'i.ly  onn  joint  owner  was  willing  to  maniunit 
•  slaTei  the  other  might  be  compelled  to  manumit 
on  receiving  the  price  fixed  by  law  for  their  shares. 
If  one  person  had  the  ususfructus  and  another  the 
property  of  a  slave,  and  the  slave  was  roannmitted 
by  him  who  had  the  property,  he  did  not  become 
free  till  the  ususfructus  had  expired  :  in  the  mean 
time,  however,  he  had  no  legal  owner  {domirau). 

The  act  of  manumission  established  the  relation 
of  |ietronns  and  libertus  between  the  manumissor 
■imI  the  manumitted.  When  manumitted  by  a  citi- 
icn,  the  libertus  took  the  prsnomen  and  the  gentile 
name  ot  the  manumissor,  and  became,  in  a  sense,  a 
member  of  the  gens  of  his  patron.  To  these  two 
nanvis  be  added  some  other  name  as  a  cognomen, 
either  some  name  by  which  he  was  previously 
known,  or  some  name  assumed  on  the  occasion  : 
thus  we  find  the  names  M.  Tullius  Tiro,  P.  Teren- 
tius  Afer,  and  other  like  names.  If  he  was  manu- 
mitted by  the  state  as  a  servus  publicns,  he  receiv- 
ed the  civitaa  and  a  prnnomen  and  gentile  name,  or 
he  took  that  of  the  maglstratus  before  whom  he  was 
manumitted.  The  relation  between  a  patronus  and 
libertus  is  stated  under  Patronus. 

At  the  time  when  Gains  wrote,  the  peculiar  rights 
of  Roman  citizens  were  of  less  importance  than 
they  had  been  under  the  Republic.  He  states  that 
'ill  slaves  who  were  manumitted  in  the  proper  form, 
and  under  the  proper  legal  conditions,  became  com- 
plete Roman  citizens.  But  this  could  not  have  been 
so  in  the  earliest  ages.  The  liberti  of  tlie  plebeians, 
for  instance,  before  their  masters  obtained  the  ho- 
nores,  could  not  be  in  a  better  condition  thari  those 
who  manumitted  them,  and  their  masters  had  not 
then  the  complete  civitaf..  The  want  of  ingenuitas 
also  affected  their  status ;  but  this  continued  to  be 
the  case  even  under  the  Empire.    ( Vid.  Inqeicui.) 

Before  the  year  B  C.  31 1,  the  libertini  had  not 
the  sufTragium,  but  in  that  year  the  censor  Appius 
Claudius  gave  the  libertini  a  place  in  the  tribes,  and 
from  this  time  the  libertini  had  the  sufTragium  after 
ttiey  were  duly  admitted  on  the  censors'  roll.'  In 
the  year  B.C.  304  they  were  placed  in  the  tribus 
orbanae,  and  not  allowed  to  perform  military  service. 
la  the  censorship  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  B.C.  169, 
they  were  placed  in  one  of  the  tribus  urbane  deter- 
mined by  lot,*  or,  as  Cicero*  expresses  it,  the  father 
of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Sempronii  transferred  the  li- 
bertini (nutu  atque  verba)  into  the  tribes  urbanee. 
Subsequently,  by  a  law  of  .£milius  Scaurus,  about 
B;C.  116,  they  were  restored  to  the  four  city  tribes, 
and  this  remained  their  condition  to  the  end  of  the 
Republic,  though  various  attempts  were  made  to 
give  them  a  better  suffrage. 

A  tax  was  levied  on  manumission  by  a  lex  Man- 
ila, B.C.  367 :  it  consisted  of  the  twentieth  part  of 
the  value  of  the  slave,  hence  called  vicesima.* 

MANUS  FERREA.     (Fid.  Harpaoo.) 

MANUS  INJE'CTIO  is  one  of  the  five  modi  or 
'orms  of  the  legis  actio  according  to  Gaius.*  It 
was,  in  effect,  in  some  cases,  a  kind  of  execution. 
The  judicati  manus  injectio  was  given  by  the  Twelve 
Tables.  The  plaintiff  (<u;/ar)  laid  hold  of  the  defend- 
ant, using  the  formal  words  "  Quod  lu  mihi  judica- 
fiu  riee  damnatut  e$  saUrlPim  x  milia  qua  dolo  malo 
n<»  totvuti  ob  earn  rem  ego  tibi  testertium  x  milia  judi- 
ttui  marau  injicio."  The  defendant,  who  had  been 
condemned  in  a  certain  sum,  had  thirty  days  allowed 
him  to  make  payment  in,  and  after  that  time  he  was 
liable  to  the  manus  injectio.  The  defendant  was  not 
permitted  to  make  any  resistance,  and  his  only  mode 
of  defence  was  to  find  some  responsible  person  (lin- 
itt^  who  wotild  undertake  his  defence  {pro  eo  lege 


I  (Pint.,  Poplio.,  7.— Lit.,  ix.,  46.  — Diod.  Sic,  zz.,  M.)-«. 
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agere).  If  he  fonnd  no  vindex,  the  piaiiitilf  or  ci(4 
iter,  for  snch  the  judgment  really  made  him.  migU 
carry  the  defendant  to  his  house,  and  keep  aim  in 
confinement  for  sixty  days,  during  which  time  hit 
name  and  the  amount  of  his  debt  were  proclaimed 
at  three  successive  nundine.  If  no  one  paid  the 
debt,  the  defendant  might  be  put  to  death  or  sold.' 
According  to  the  words  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the 
person  must  be  brought  before  the  prtetor  (t'n  jus), 
whichr  of  course,  means  that  he  must  be  seized 
first :  if,  when  brought  before  the  preetor,  he  did  not 
pay  the  money  [ni  judicatvm  tolvit)  or  find  a  vindex, 
he  might  be  carried  off  and  put  in  chains,  apparent- 
ly wil£out  the  formality  of  an  addictio.  The  lex 
Publilia,  evidently  following  the  analogy  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  allowed  the  manus  injectio  in  the 
case  of  money  paid  by  a  sponsor,  if  the  sponsor  was 
not  repaid  in  six  months.  The  lex  Furia  de  Sponsu 
allowed  it  against  him  who  had  exacted  from  a 
sponsor  more  than  his  just  proportion  (virilit  part). 
These  and  other  leges  allowed  the  manus  injectio 
pro  judicato,  because  in  these  cases  the  claim  of  the 
plaintiff  was  equivalent  to  a  claim  ofa  res  judicata. 
Other  leges  granted  the  manus  injectio  pura,  that 
is,  non  pro  judicato,  as  the  lex  Furia  Testamentaria 
and  the  Marcia  adversus  feneratores.  But  in  these 
cases  the  defendant  might  withdraw  himself  from 
the  manus  injectio  {manum  tibi  depellere),  and  de- 
fend his  cause  ;  that  it  would  appear  that  he  could 
only  relieve  himself  from  this  seizure  by  actually 
undertaking  to  defend  himself  by  legal  means.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  we  follow  the  analogy  of  the  old  law, 
it  was  in  these  cases  an  execution  if  the  defendant 
chose  to  let  it  be  so ;  if  he  did  not,  it  was  the  same 
as  serving  him  with  process  to  appear  before  lh« 
praetor.  A  lex,  the  name  of  which  is  obliterate!  in 
Gaius,  allowed  the  person  seized  to  defend  his  cwa 
cause  except  in  the  case  of  a  "judicatus,"  and  "u 
pro  quo  depemum  est;"  and,  consequently,  in  the 
two  latter  cases,  even  after  the  passing  of  this  lex, 
a  man  was  bound  to  find  a  vindex.  This  continued 
the  practice  so  long  as  the  legis  actiones  wore  in 
use ;  "  whence,"  says  Gaius,*  "  in  our  time,  a  man 
'  cam  quo  judicati  depenrive  agilur'  is  compelled  to 
give  securify  'judicalum  tolvi.'  "  From  this  we 
may  conclude  that  the  vindex  in  the  old  time  was 
liable  to  pay,  if  he  could  find  no  good  defence  to  the 
plaintiff's  claim ;  for,  as  the  vindex  could  "  lege 
agrre,"  though  the  defendant  could  not,  we  must 
assume  that  he  might  show,  if  he  could,  that  the 
plaintiff  had  no  ground  of  complaint ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  he  had  been  paid  ;  and  that,  if  he  had 
no  good  defence,  he  must  pay  the  debt  himself 

MAPPA.    (Vid.  Maotelr.) 

•MAR'ATHRU'M  (/lupaflpov),  the  Fennel,orifne- 
thim  ftmiculum.  Thus  Apuleius  remarks,  "  Graci 
Maralkron,  Latin!  Faniculum  vocant."* 

•^MARGARITA  {uzpyapiTtic,  fidpyapo;,  &c.),  iho 
Pearl.  "The  fullest  account  of  Pearls  contained 
in  any  Greek  author  is  to  be  found  in  yElian.*  The 
Indian  pearl-fish  of  which  he  speaks  is,  no  doubt, 
the  Amada  Margarilifera.  The  shell  which  producOT 
the  finest  pearls  in  Britain  is  the  Mya  Margarili/ert, 
L.,  now  called  Alatnwdon  Margariliferum."  "  The 
Pearl,"  observes  Sir  John  Hill,  "  was  in  great  e» 
teem  among  the  ancients  even  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Job.  By  the  Romans  it  was  allowed  the  second 
rank  among  jewels.  Pearls  are  produced  in  many 
kinds  of  shell-fish,  but  the  finest,  and  what  are  prop 
eriy  the  genuine  Pearl,  are  bred  in  the  Concha  Mar 
garilifera  jUerisque,  Berheri  aruiquit  India  dicta.^ 
Theophraatus  seems  to  have  beien  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  Pearl,  and  doubt- 


1.  (OdJ.,  IX.,  !.)  —  &.  (iT.,  U.)  — 3.  (Th«-|ihrMt.,  H.  P.,  J, 
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Mm  means  this  Teiy  shell  by  hit  barpui^  rivi. 
Audrosthanes  al^  ronfinns  its  being  this  very 
shell  that  the  fine  0-=r»"ti'  p^^'U  are  found  in  :  h> 
Si  Utov  Ka^uiaiv  ixih  oi  Oepoifji,  iS  ai  ^  /lap'/apirtc 
i/f-v-  Tie  Vearl  is  no  more  than  a  morbid  excres- 
cence from  the  animal  in  which  it  is  Tound.'"  "Tlie 
Mmicarce  ot  pearls  appears  to  be  of  the  highest 
antiquity.  History,  in  fact,  apprizes  us  that,  from  time 
immemorial,  the  princes  of  the  East  hz'e  sought 
after  this  kind  of  ornament  with  a  sort  uf  passion, 
ind  have  employed  it  in  all  parts  of  their  dress,  and 
even  in  decorating  instruments,  furniture.  See.  The 
Persians,  according  to  Atheneeus,  paid  for  pearls 
with  their  weight  in  gold.  The  pearl  mussels, 
therefore,  must  be  like  our  common  mussels,  which, 
ID  spite  of  the  prodigious  quantity  that  have  been 
eaten  for  so  many  years,  do  not  appear  to  sufler 
any  sensible  diminution.'"  "The  art  of  forcing 
shbll-fish  to  produce  pearls  was  known  in  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  we  are  told  by  the 
philusopher  ApoUonius,  who  thought  that  circum- 
stance worthy  of  particular  notice.  The  Indians 
dived  into  the  sea  after  they  had  rendered  it  calm, 
and  perhaps  clearer,  by  pouring  oil  upon  it.  They 
then  enticed  the  fish,  by  means  of  some  bait,  to  open 
their  shells,  and  having  pricked  them  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  instrument,  received  the  liquor  that  flowed 
from  them  in  small  holes  made  in  an  iron  vessel,  in 
which  they  hardened  into  real  pearls."  For  farther 
remarks  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  the  invention 
of  Linoteos  for  producing  pearls,  consult  the  remarks 
of  Beckmann,*  from  whom  the  above  has  been  taken. 

MARIS  or  MARES  (/idpic  or  /lapriO  (Hesych., 
uapioTov),  a  Greek  measure  of  capacity,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pollux*  and  Aristotle,*  contained  6  coty- 
he,  =2-973  pints.  Polyeenus,  mentions  a  much 
larger  measure  of  the  same  name,  containing  10 
congii,  =7  galls.  3471  pints.* 

•MARMOR  {nupfiapot).  Marble.  "  Strictly  speak- 
ing," observes  Adams,  "  the  term  Marble  shoiUd  be 
«oiifin,jd  to  those  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime 
which  are  susceptible  of  a  polish ;  but  the  term  was 
applied  by  the  ancients  to  all  stones  susceptible  of 
a  good  polish."  The  most  celebrated  of  the  antique 
marbles  were  the  Parian,  Pentelican,  Chian,  and 
Theban,  fur  an  account  of  which  consult  the  several 
beads.* 

MARRIAGE  (GREEK)  {r<^).  The  ancient 
Greek  legislators  considered  the  relation  of  mar- 
riage as  a  matter  not  merely  of  private,  but  also  of 
publio'  or  general  interest.  This  was  particularly 
;he  case  at  Spana,  where  the  subordination  of  pri- 
vate interests  and  happiness  to  the  real  or  supposed 
exigencies  of  the  state  was  strongly  exemplified  in 
the  regulations  on  this  subject.  For  instance,  by 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  criminal  proce^ings  might 
V)  taken  against  those  who  married  too  late  (ypa^ 
ii^iyofdov)  or  unsuitably  (ypaifiri  KaKoyofiiov),  as  well 
lis  against  those  who  did  not  marry  at  all  {ypa^ 
iyofiior^).  These  regulations  were  founded  on  the 
generally  recognised  principle  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  citizen  to  raise  up  a  strong  and  healthy 
progeny  of  legitimate  children  to  the  state.*  So  en- 
tirely, in  fact,  did  the  Spartans  consider  the  tikvo- 
woita,  or  the  production  of  children,  as  the  main 
object  of  marriage,  and  an  object  which  the  state 
was  bound  to  promote,  that  whenever  a  woman  had 
DO  children  by  her  own  husband,  she  was  not  only 
allowed,  but  even  required  by  the  laws  to  cohabit 
with  another  man."  On  the  same  principle,  and  for 


I.  (Hill  ad  Tbeophiut.,  D«  Lapid.,  e.  M.>— 1.  (Griffith'!  Cu- 
riw,  Tol.  xii.,  p.  389.)— S.  (Hist  of  InTeaticni,  toI.  ii.,  p.  9,  drc.l 
«.  (Unom.,  i.,  10.)— S.  (11.  A.,  Tiii., ».)-()  (Wiirm,  p.  134.)— 7. 
(Aduu,  Append.,  t.  r.  Mif|>fiai>o{.)— 8.  (Pollai,  Ouom.,  viii., 
M.— Plut.,Lycurg.,  c.  IJ.)— ».  (Miillert  Uoriani,  - 


the  purpose  of  preverUiog  the  cAtinctioo  ot  n»  laiir 
ily,  the  Spartan  king  Anaxandrides  wa»  allowed  t* 
cohabit  with  two  wives,  for  whom  he  kept  tvta 
separate  establis'^mcnts :  a  case  of  bigamy  which, 
■8  Herodotus'  observes,  was  not  at  all  consistent 
with  Spartan,  nor,  indeed,  with  Hellenic  customs. 
Thus  the  heroes  of  Homer  appear  never  to  hare 
had  more  than  one  Koufuiiii  iXoxo(*  thongh  tiiej 
are  frequently  represented  as  living  ii,  ooncubiuaga 
with  one  or  more  naXKcuuU.  Solon  also  seems  ta 
have  viewed  marriage  as  a  matter  in  which  the 
state  had  a  right  to  interfere,  for  we  a/e  told  that 
his  laws  allowed  of  a  ypa^  ayofiiov,  though  the 
regulation  seems  to  have  grown  obaolete  in  later 
times ;  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  instance  on  record 
of  its  application.*  Plato,  too,  may  be  quoted  to 
I  prove  how  general  was  this  feeling ;  for,  according 
to  his  laws,*  any  one  who  did  not  marry  before  be 
was  thirty-five  was  punishable  not  only  with  aTifiia, 
but  also  with  pecuniary  penalties ;  and  he  expresslr 
states  that,  in  choosing  a  wife,  every  one  ought  to 
consult  the  interests  of  the  state,  and  not  bis  own 
pleasure.* 

But,  independent  of  any  public  considerations, 
there  were  also  private  or  personal  reasons  (pecu- 
liar to  the  ancients)  which  made  marriage  an  obliga- 
tion. Plato*  mentions  one  of  these,  viz.,  the  duty 
incumbent  upon  every  individual  to  provide  for  a 
continuance  of  representatives  to  succeed  himself 
as  ministers  of  the  Divinity  (ly  Oey  iv^pirof  &v9 
avrov  vapaiUmai).  Another  was  the  desire  fell 
by  almost  every  one,  not  merely  to  perpetuate  his 
own  name,  but  also  to  prevent  his  "  heritage  being 
desolate,  and  his  name  being  cut  off"  (jiru;  pi  i^t- 
prifuiauai  roi;  ai^ripuv  airuv  oIkovc),  and  to  leave 
some  one  who  might  make  the  customary  oflerioat 
at  his  grave  (li^'  larai  rtf  xai  6  ivayiOv'').  ^^  e 
are  told  that,  wiih  this  view,  childless  persou 
sometimes  adopted  cliildren. 

The  choice  of  a  wife  among  the  ancients  was  but 
rarely  grounded  upon  affection,  and  scarcely  ever 
could  have  been  the  result  of  previous  acquaintance 
or  familiarity.  In  many  cases  a  father  chose  fot 
his  son  a  bride  whom  the  latter  had  never  seen,  oi 
compelled  him  to  marry  for  the  sake  of  checking 
his  extravagances.  Terence*  thus  illustrates  the 
practice : 

"  Pater  mtUeriem  modo 
Mihi  apud  forum,  uxor  liii  dueenda  ett,  Pamfkitt, 

tkodie  inquil :  para." 

In  Plautus*  a  son  promises  his  father  that  he  wQI 
marry  in  these  words : 

"  Ego  ducam,  pater :  etiam  ti  gtiam  aliam  jubebtt." 
Representations  of  this  sort  may  indeed  be  con- 
sidered as  exaggerations,  but  there  must  have  been 
scenes  in  real  life  to  which  they  in  some  measure 
correspond.  Nor  was  the  consent  of  a  female  to  a 
match  proposed  for  her  generally  thought  necessary : 
she  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  wishes  of  her  pa- 
rents, and  receive  from  them,  it  might  be,  a  stran- 
ger for  her  husband  and  lord.  Sophocles  thoa 
describes  the  lot  of  women  in  this  respect :  **  When 
we  are  grown  up  (be  makes  a  female  say)  we  arr 
driven  away  from  our  parents  and  paternal  gods.' 
not  Tair",  hreMv  ei^pov^  ievSf  fiia,- 
Xptim  hraivctv,  Kci  ioxetv  xoAdf  Ixeiv.^* 
So  also  in  Euripides,"  Hermione  declares  that  it  is 
her  father's  business  to  provide  a  husband  for  her. 
The  result  of  marriages  contracted  in  this  manner 
would  naturally  be  a  want  of  confidence  and  mutual 
understanding  between  husband  and  wife,  until  thny 
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<M<*me  better  .cquaintoil  with,  and  accusioffled  to, 
earh  other.  'X  aiiophon'  illustrates  this  with  much 
naneU  in  the  pe  ■  son  of  Ischomachus,  who  says  of  his 
newly-married  .»ife :  "  When  at  last  she  was  man- 
ageable {xttpot<hi{),  and  getting  tame,  so  that  I 
could  talk  witi.  her,  I  asked  her,"  Slc.,  &c.  By 
the  Athenian  uiws,  a  citizen  was  not  allowed  to 
marry  with  a  fo.eign  woman,  nor  conversely,  under 
Tery  severe  penJties  ;•  but  proximity  by  blood  (ay- 
XUTtia),  or  contdnguinity  {avyyiveia),  was  not,  with 
•ome  few  exceptions,  a  bar  tn  marriage  in  any  part 
of  Greece ;  dire<-t  lineal  descent  was.*  Thus  broth- 
ers were  permitted  to  marry  with  sisters  even,  if 
not  i/io/i^Tpioi,  ot  born  from  the  same  mother,  as 
Cimon  did  with  Elpinice,  though  a  connexion  of 
this  sort  appears  to  have  been  looked  on  with  ab- 
horrence.* In  the  earlier  periods  of  society,  indeed, 
we  can  easily  conceive  that  a  spirit  of  caste  or  fam- 
ily pride,  and  other  causes,  such  as  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  social  intercourse,  would  tend  to 
make  marriages  frequent  among  near  relatives  and 
connexions.*  At  Athens,  however,  in  the  case  of 
a  father  dying  inti«tate  and  without  male  children, 
his  heiress  had  no  choice  in  marriage;  she  was 
compelled  by  law  to  marry  her  nearest  kinsman  not 
in  the  ascending  line ;  and  if  the  heiress  were  pour 
{t^eaa),  the  nearest  unmarried  kinsman  either  mar- 
ried her  or  portioned  her  suitably  to  her  rank. 
When  there  were  several  coheiresses,  they  were 
respectively  married  to  their  kinsmen,  the  nearest 
having  the  first  choice.  (Vid.  Epiclerds.)  The 
heiress,  in  fact,  together  with  her  inheritance,  seems 
to  have  belonged  to  the  kinsmen  of  the  family,  so 
that,  in  early  timeu,  a  father  could  not  give  his 
daughter  (if  an  heirets)  in  marriage  without  their 
consent.'  But  this  was  not  the  case  according  to 
the  later  Athenian  law,'  by  which  a  father  was 
rapowered  to  dispose  of  his  daughter  by  will  or 
wherwise,  just  as  wiifows  also  were  disposed  of 
in  marriage  by  the  wih  of  their  husbands,  who  were 
consider»l  their  rightful  guardians  {Kvptoi).* 

The  same  practice  of  marrying  in  the  family 
(olicof ),  especially  in  the  case  of  heiresses,  prevailed 
at  Sparta:  thus  Leonidas  married  the  heiress  of 
Cleomenes,  as  being  her  ayx^arevf  or  next  of  kin, 
and  Anaxandrides  his  own  sister's  daughter.  More- 
over, if  a  father  had  not  determined  himself  con- 
cerning his  daughter,  it  was  decided  by  the  king's 
court  who  among  the  privileged  persons  or  mem- 
Ders  of  the  same  family  should  marry  the  heiress.* 
A  striking  resemblance  to  the  Athenian  law  re- 
specting heiresses  is  also  found  in  the  Jewish  code, 
as  detailed  in  Numbers,"  and  exemplified  in  Ruth." 
But  match-making  among  the  ancients  was  not, 
in  default  of  any  legal  regulations,  entirely  left  to 
the  care  and  forethought  of  parents,  for  we  read  of 
women  who  made  a  profession  of  it,  and  who  were 
therefore  called  Trpo/iv^arpiai  or  irpo/ivtiOTplitc.^* 
The  profession,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  thought  very  honourable,  nor  to  have  been 
held  in  repute,  as  being  too  nearly  connected  with, 
or  likely  to  be  prostituted  to,  i^poayuyeia." 

Particular  days  and  seasons  of  the  year  were 
thought  auspicious  and  favourable  for  marriage 
among  the  Greeks.  Aristotle'*  speaks  of  the  winter 
generally  as  being  so  considered,  and  at  Athens  the 
Month  ToftT/Xiuv,  partly  corresponding  to  our  Janu- 
iry,  received  its  name  from  marriages  being  fre- 
quently celebrated  in  it.  Hesiod"  recommends 
manying  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  month  : 

1.  (CEcon.,  7,  10.)— S.  (Dsmosth.,  c.  Noiir.,  1350.)— 3.  (Inciu, 
Ds  Ciron.  hsred.,  p.  73.)— 4.  (Backar,  Cbariklei,  ii.,  448.)— S.  I 
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'Ev  a  reropry  unvd{  uytaOai  if  oU  w  dxtori*. 
but  whether  he  n:eans  the  fourth  frc/m  the  begin 
ning  or  end  of  the  month  is  doubtful.    Euripides' 
speaks  as  if  the  time  of  the  full  moon  were  thought 
favourable, 

in  which  be  is  confirmed  by  the  cxpreosion  Sixt^xt 
vidtt  iavcpci,  or  the  full-moon  pights  in  .'Nndar.' 
That  this  prepossession,  however,  was  no!  general 
and  permanent,  appears  from  Proclus,'  who  inform* 
us  that  the  Athenians  selected  for  maniages  the 
times  of  new  moon  (rif  irpof  oivoiov  ^/tifui),  i.  e^ 
when  the  sun  and  moon  were  in  conjunction. 

There  was  also  some  difference  of  opinion,  on 
which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  dilate,  about  the 
proper  age  for  marrying ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
men  were  expected  to  marry  between  30  and  36, 
and  women  about  30,  or  rather  before.* 

We  proceed  now  to  explain  the  usual  prelimina- 
ries and  accompaniments  of  marriage  in  various 
parts  of  Greece.  The  most  important  preliminary 
at  Athens  was  the  iyyviiaif  or  betrothal,  which  was, 
in  fact,  indispensable  to  the  complete  validity  of  a 
marriage  contract.  It  was  made  by  the  natural  oi 
legal  guardian  (d  Mpiof)  of  the  bride  elect,  and  at- 
tended by  the  relatives  of  both  parties  as  witnesses 
The  law  of  Athens  ordained  that  all  children  born 
from  a  marriage  legally  contracted  in  this  respect 
should  be  yv^atot*  and  consequently,  if  sons,  iao- 
/lotpot,  or  entitled  to  inherit  equally  or  in  gavelkind. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  issue  of  a  mar- 
riage without  espousals  would  lose  their  heritable 
rights,  which  depended  on  their  being  bom  if  uonjt 
Koi  iyyv^T^t  ywaUoc  :  t.  e.,  from  a  citizen  and  a 
legally  betrothed  wife.  The  wife's  dowry  was  alM< 
settled  at  the  espousals.* 

But  there  were  also  several  ceremonies  observed 
either  on  or  immediately  before  the  day  of  inarriage. 
The  first  of  these  were  the  irporf  Ac<a  yd/iuv  or  npo- 
yujuux,''  and  consisted  of  sacrifices  or  offerings  made 
to  the  Qtol  yapiiXioi,  or  divinities  who  presided  oi-er 
inarriage.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  made  on  the  day  before  the  yufio^  or  marriage ; 
but  there  is  a  passage  in  Euripides'  which  makes  it 
probable  that  this  was  not  always  the  case.  The 
sacrificer  was  the  father  of  the  bride  elect ;  the 
divinities  to  whom  the  offering  was  made  were,  ac- 
cording to  Pollux,*  Hera,  and  Artemis,  and  the 
Fates,  to  whom  the  brides  elect  then  dedicatedthe 
aTrop^ai  of  their  hair,  .\ccording  to  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus'°  they  were  Zeus  and  Hera  reXtla  (Juno  pronu- 
ba) ;  but  they  probably  varied  in  different  countries, 
and  were  sometimes  the  Oeoi  iyxupioi  or  local  dei- 
ties. The  offerings  to  Artemis  were  probably  made 
with  a  view  of  propitiating  her,  as  she  was  supposed 
to  be  averse  to  marriage.  (Vid.  Bradronia,  p.  172.) 
We  may  also  observe  that  Pollux  uses  wpoyafuia 
as  synonymous  with  npoTci.cta,  making  yd/tot  iden- 
tical with  rfXof,  as  if  marriage  were  the  rtAof  or 
perfection  of  man's  being:  whence  r^Xetof,  connect- 
ed with  or  presiding  over  marriage  or  a  married 
person,  and  io/tot  ^/uriXiK,  a  house  without  a  bus- 
band,  or  incomplete."  Another  ceremony  of  almost 
general  observance  on  the  wedding-day  was  the 
bathing  of  both  the  bride  and  bridegroom  in  water 
fetched  from  some  particular  fountain,  whence,  at 
some  think,  the  custom  of  placing  the  I'gure  of  a 
Xovrpoipopof,  or  "  water-canier,"  over  tho  tombs  of. 
those  who  died  unmarried.  ( Vid.  Lodtron,  p.  599.) 
After  these  preliminaries,  the  bride  was  generally 
conducted  from  her  father's  to  the  house  of  the 
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bridegroom  at  ligbtfall,  In  a  ehaiiot  (^  ifioi^^) 
drawn  by  a  pair  or  miiles  or  Axon,  and  t'nmisbeid 
with  a  KXa/t(  or  kind  of  couch  as  «  reat.  On  either 
Rido  of  her  sat  the  bridegroom  anO  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends  or  relatives,  who,  I'.-om  his  ofKce, 
was  called  napawu^ot  or  wit^cvrrn  \  l/ut,  as  he  rode 
in  the  carriage  (oxriiia)  with  the  bride  and  bride 
groom,  he  was  sometimes  called  the  na[.ox^  {i  ft 
Tplroi)  6  vapoxoipevm  irapoxoc  f/tX^ft;').  Hencb 
Aristophanes*  speaks  of  the  "  blooming  Jjore  gu> 
ding  the  supple  reins,"  when  Zeus  was  wedded  to 
Hera,  as  the  Ziji-Jf  irapoxoc  yu/tuv  r^f  t*  tidaificvo^ 
■Hpac. 

The  nuptial  procession  was  probably  accom- 
panied, according  to  circumstances,  by  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  some  of  whom  carried  the  nuptial 
torches  (dfSti  w/t^iKal*);  and  in  some  places,  as 
in  B(Eotia,  it  was  customary  to  bum  the  axle  of 
the  carriage  on  its  arrival  at  the  bridegroom's 
house,  as  a  symbol  that  the  bride  was  to  remain  at 
home  and  not  go  abroad.*  If  the  bridegroom  had 
been  married  before,  the  bride  was  not  conducted 
to  his  house  by  himself,  but  by  one  of  his  friends, 
who  was  therefore  called  w/i^a/uydf.* 

Both  bride  and  bridegroom  (the  former  veiled) 
were  of  course  decked  out  in  their  best  attire,  with 
chaplets  on  their  heads,'  and  the  doors  of  their 
houses  were  hung  with  festoons  of  ivy  and  bay.^ 
As  the  bridal  procession  moved  along,  the  hymenee- 
an  song  was  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  Lydian 
flutes,  even  in  olden  times,  as  beautifully  described 
by  Homer*  {vid.  Cbords,  p.  346),  and  the  married 
pair  received  the  greetings  and  congratnlation  of 
those  who  met  them.'  After  entering  the  bride- 
groom's house,  into  which  the  bride  was  probably 
conducted  by  his  mother,  bearing  a  lighted  torch,** 
it  was  customary  to  shower  sweetmeats  upon  them 
(irara);vo/<ara)  as  emblems  of  plenty  and  prosper- 
ity." 

After  this  came  the  yofioc  or  nuptial  feast,  the 
Coivii  yaiuKTi,  which  was  generally'*  given  in  the 
house  of  the  bridesroom  or  his  parents ;  and,  be- 
sides being  a  festive  meeting,  served  other  and 
more  important  purposes.  "There  was  no  public 
rite,  whether  civil  or  religions,  connected  with  the 
celebration  of  marriage  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  therefore  no  public  record  of  its  solemnization. 
This  deficiency,  then,  was  supplied  by  the  marriage 
feast,  for  the  guests  were  of  course  competent  to 
prove  the  fact  of  a  marriage  having  taken  place  ; 
and  Demosthenes"  says  they  were  invited  partly 
with  such  views.  To  this  feast,  contrary  to  the 
usual  practice  among  the  Greeks,  women  were  in- 
vited as  well  as  men ;  but  they  seem  to  have  sat 
at  a  separate  table,  with  the  bride  still  veiled  among 
them."  At  the  conclusion  of  this  feast  she  was 
conducted  by  her  husband  into  the  bridal  chamber; 
and  a  law  of  Solon"  required  that  they  should  eat  a 
quince  together,  as  if  to  indicate  that  their  conver- 
sation ought  to  be  sweet  and  agreeable.  The 
song  called  the  Epithalamium  was  then  sung  be- 
fore the  doors  of  the  bridal  chamber,  as  represent- 
ed by  Tlicocritus  in  his  18th  Idyl,  where,  speaking 
of  the  marriage  of  Helen,  he  says: 

Twelve  Spartan  virgins,  the  Laconian  bloom. 
Choired  before  fair  Helen's  bridal  room ; 
To  the  same  time  with  cadence  true  they  beat 
The  ra(>id  round  of  many  twinkling  feet. 
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One  measnro  t.-ipp'd,  onr  mng  U.  geiher  MUf 

Their  hytienean  all  the  palace  rung. 

CaiFviit. 
On  which  passjgo  the  scholiast  remarks  that  epi 
thalamia  are  o'  two  kinds ;  seme  sung  in  the  even- 
ing,  and  called  xaraxot/n^rtni,  aad  others  in  the 
morning  {Sp8pitt),  and  called  Svycprixa. 

The  day  after  the  marriage,  ths  first  of  the  bride' t 
residence  in  her  new  abode,  was  called  tJlte  tTtaiUut. ; 
CQ  which  their  friends  sent  the  customaiy  preaecta 
to  the  newly-married  couple.  On  another  day,  the 
uTai^ii,  perhaps  the  second  after  marriitge,  the 
hrideg.-oom  left  his  house  to  lodge  apart  from  hia 
wife  at  his  father's-in-Iaw,  and  the  bride  proaent- 
ed  him  with  a  garment  called  uiravXurnipia,  in 
connexion  with  which,  Pollux'  observes,  that  the 
gifts  made  to  the  bride  after  the  marriage  were 
called  dircvXttt  Some  of  the  presents  made  to  the 
bride  by  her  hasbsnd  and  friend  were  called  dvo- 
Kohmriipia,  as  beiiu;  given  on  the  occasion  of  the 
bride  first  appearing  unveiled  :*  they  were  probably 
given  on  the  IvavTua,  or  day  after  the  marriage. 

Another  ceremony  observed  after  marriage  was 
the  sacrifice  which  the  husband  offered  np  on  the 
occasion  of  his  bride  being  registered  among  his 
own  phratores  (yo^Xtov  scd.  dwiav  roif  ^puTopnv 
tlarivcyKtv.* 

'The  statement  above  made  of  the  solemnitiea 
connected  with  marriage  cannot,  of  course,  be  con- 
sidered as  applicable  to  all  ages  and  circumatances, 
bat  rather  as  a  representation  of  the  customs  gen- 
erally observed  at  Athens  in  later  times. 

At  Sparta  the  betrothal  of  the  bride  by  her  father 
or  guardian  (xvpiof)  was  requisite  as  a  preliminary 
of  marriage,  as  well  as  at  Athens.*  Another  ca»> 
torn  peculiar  to  the  Spartans,  and  a  relic  of  anciert 
times,  was  the  seizure  of  the  bride  by  her  intended 
husband,*  but,  of  course,  with  the  sanction  of  her 
parents  or  guardians.*  She  was  not,  however,  im- 
mediately domiciled  in  her  husband's  house,  but 
cohabited  with  him  for  some  time  clandestinely, 
till  he  brought  her,  and  frequently  her  mother  also, 
to  his  home.'  A  similar  custom  appears  to  have 
prevailed  in  Crete,  where,  as  we  are  told,*  the 
young  men,  when  dismissed  from  the  ayc>/i  of  their 
fellows,  were  immediately  married,  but  did  not  take 
their  wives  home  till  some  time  afterward.  Muller 
suggests  that  the  children  of  this  fiirtive  Und  o 
intercourse  were  called  irapBlvtot. 

We  subjoin  some  particulars  concerning  the  re- 
lation between  man  and  wife  among  tlie  ancient 
Greeks,  prefacing  them  with  a  description  of  do- 
mestic married  life  from  Lysias.*  The  speaker 
there  says,  "  I  have  a  small  two-stoiy  house,  oi 
equal  dimensions  on  the  basement  and  first  floor, 
both  in  the  male  and  female  apartments  (caru  t^p 
ywaiKuviriv,  K.  r.  \.).  Now,  alter  our  little  boy  was 
born,  his  mother  used  to  suckle  it ;  and  that  she 
might  not  meet  with  any  accident  in  going  down 
the  ladder  (4  itXiiiai),  whenever  die  watted  to 
wash,  I  lived  up  stairs,  and  the  women  ^elow. 
And  it  was  usual  for  my  wife  to  leave  me  very  fre^ 
quently  and  sleep  down  stairs  with  the  child,  to 
give  it  the  breast  and  keep  it  frt>m  crying.  And 
one  day,  after  dinner,  the  little  fellow  cried  anf  fr<n> 
ted,  and  I  told  my  wife  to  go  and  suckle  it ;  now  > 
at  first  she  would  not,  but  at  last  I  got  ango  'itb 
her,  and  ordered  her  to  go :  '  yes,'  said  she,  '  hat 
you  may  play  with  the  servant-maid,' "  &c. 

Now,  though  the  wife,  as  appears  by  thia  tafe, 
usually  took  her  meals  with  her  husband,  ahe  did 
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not  go  oui  with  him  to  dinner,  nor  sit  at  table 
with  his  guests  when  he  had  company.' 

The  duties  of  a  good  housewife  an;  summed  up 
ky  Plato'  under  the  heads  of  ro^ui'a,  Stpairtia,  and 
Tta/JoTpo^ia.  The  first  of  these  included  the  domes- 
tic arrangements  of  the  house  and  superintendence 
of  the  furniture,  provisions,  cookery,  and  servants; 
in  fact,  everything  that  came  under  the  nan;e  of 
housekeeping.*  But  a  trust  of  this  kind  was  not 
feposed  in  a  young  Tvife  till  she  had  gained  some 
nperience ;  for  vhat,  says  Xenophon,*  could  a  wife, 
ourried  at  fifteen,  be  likely  to  know,  who  had  lived 
in  complete  seclusion,  and  had  only  been  taught  by 
her  mother  to  conduct  herself  virtuously  (au^po- 
vtlv)  ?  The  ^epajTcia  included  the  attendance  upon 
the  sick  inmates  of  the  house,  whether  free  or 
slaves.*  The  Ttatiorpo^ia  was  the  physical  ednca- 
tion  of  the  childreh,  on  which  Plutarch*  observes 
that  mothers  ought  themselves  to  nurture  and  suck- 
le their  children,  though  frequently  female  citizens 
were  hired  as  wet  nurses.'  The  Spartan  nurses 
were  so  famous  that  they  were  engaged  even  in 
foreign  states ;  thus  Alcibiades,  we  are  told,  was 
suckled  by  a  Laconian  nurse.'  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  remark,  that  we  have  been  speaking  of 
a  citizen  in  good  circumstances,  to  which  only  our 
observations  can  apply. 

The  consideration  in  which  women  were  held  by 
their  husbands,  and  the  respect  paid  to  them  in  an- 
cient Greece,  would  naturally  depend,  in  some  de- 
gree, on  their  intellectual  and  morid  character; 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  Greeks  entertained 
comparatively  little  regard  for  the  female  charac- 
ter. They  considered  women,  in  fact,  as  decided- 
ly inferior  to  men,  qualified  to  discharge  only  the 
subordinate  functions  in  life,  and  rather  necessary 
as  helpmates  than  agreeable  as  companions.  To 
these  notions  female  education  for  the  most  part 
eorresponded,  and,  in  fact,  confirmed  them ;  it  did 
not  supply  the  elegant  accomplishments  and  refine- 
ment of  manners  which  permanently  engage  the 
•ffectioas  when  other  attractions  have  passed  away. 
Aristotle'  states  that  the  relation  of  man  to  wom- 
an is  that  of  the  governor  to  the  subject ;  and  Pla- 
to,** that  a  woman's  virtues  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  words,  for  she  has  only  to  manage  the  house 
well,  keeping  what  there  is  in  it,  and  obeying  her 
husband.  Nor  is  it  unimportant  to  remark,  that 
Athenians,  in  speaking  of  their  wives  and  children, 
generally  said  Tiicva  xai  ywoixa;,  putting  their  wives 
last :  a  phrase  which  indicates  pretty  clearly  what 
was  the  tone  of  feeling  on  this  subject.  Moreover, 
before  marriage,  Grecian  women  were  kept  in  a 
state  of  confinement,  which  amounted  to  Uttle  short 
of  a  deprivation  of  liberty,  so  that  they  are  even 
said  to  have  been  watehed  and  guarded  in  strong 
apartments, 

hxvpoiai  TrapOcvuai  ^povpoSvTat  Kahi(  -" 
nor  was  it  thought  becoming  in  them  to  be  seen 
in  pubUc,"  except  on  some  particular  occasions, 
when  they  appeared  as  spectators  of,  or  participa- 
tors in,  religious  processions ;  of  which,  young  men 
^^irous  of  getting  married  would  naturally  avail 
Ibeuaelves  to  determine  the  object  of  their  choice. 
£rea  after  marriage  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
Tousg  women  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes 
irere  of  a  very  jealous  and  almost  Oriental  charac- 
ter. They  occupied,  as  is  well  known,  a  separate 
CI  of  the  house,  and  in  the  absence  of  their  hus- 
d  it  was  thought  highly  improper  for  a  man 
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even  to  enter  where  they  were.'  From  vaiiuua 
passages  of  the  Attic  comedians,  it  would  also 
seem  that  married  women  were  required  to  keep 
at  home  (oiKnipetw),  and  not  allowed  to  go  out  of 
doors  without  the  permission  of  their  husbands. 
Thus,  in  a  fragment  of  Menander,'  we  are  told 
that  married  women  are  not  allowed  to  pass  tb? 
gate  of  the  courtyard  of  the  housf, 

vipac  yiip  aiXioi-  Mpa 
'E\tv6ip^  ymatxl  vevdjiun'  oUiat  • 

and  Aristophanes'  spealts  of  their  husbands  forbit, 
ding  them  to  go  out.  Again,  on  occasions  of  great 
public  alarm  (e.  g.,  when  the  news  of  the  defeat  at 
ChsBroneia  reached  Athens),  the  women  are  spoken 
of,  not  as  leaving  their  houses,  but  standing  at  their 
doors  and  inquiring  after  the  fate  of  their  husbands, 
a  circumstance  that  is  described  as  being  discred 
itable  to  themselves  and  the  city  (ivafion  avrar 
Koi  rvf  iroieof*).  From  a  passage  in  Plutarch,*  it 
appears  that  on  this  subject  there  was  the  same 
feeUng  at  Thebes  as  weD  as  at  Athens ;  and  the 
same  writer*  informs  us  that  one  of  Solon's  laws 
specified  the  conditions  and  occasions  upon  which 
women  were  to  be  allowed  to  leave  their  houses.  In 
later  times  there  were  magistrates  at  Athens  (the 
yvvaiKovo/iot),  charged,  as  their  name  denotes,  with 
the  superintendence  of  the  behaviour  of  women. 
( Vid.  Gynaicoromoi.) 

But  we  must  observe  that  the  descri\ition  given 
above  of  the  social  condition  and  estimation  of 
women  in  Greece,  does  not  apply  to  the  heroic 
times  as  described  by  Homer,  nor  to  the  Dorian 
state  of  Sparta.  With  respect  to  the  former,  we 
have  only  space  to  remark,  that  the  women  of  the 
Homeric  times  enjoyed  much  more  freedom  and 
consideration  than  those  of  later  ages,  and  that  the 
connexion  between  the  sexes  was  then  of  a  more 
generous  and  affectionate  character  than  afterward. 
For  another  important  distinction,  see  Bos,  Gekes.* 

Among  the  Dorians  generally,  and  in  Sparta  es- 
pecially, the  relation  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  and 
the  regard  paid  to  women,  were  for  the  most  part 
the  same  as  that  represented  by  Homer  to  have 
prevailed  universally  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  as  such,  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
habits  and  principles  of  the  Ionic  Athenians,  with 
whom  the  ancient  custom  uf  Greece,  in  this  re- 
spect, was  in  a  great  measure  supplanted  by  that  of 
the  East.  At  Sparta,  for  instance,  the  wife  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  ieeiToiva,  or  "mistress," 
an  appellation  not  used  unmeaningly  or  ironically, 
and  which  was  common  among  the  Tbcssalians  and 
other  nations  of  northern  Greece.*  Moreover,  the 
public  intercourse  permitted  by  the  Dorians  between 
the  sexes  was  (comparatively  at  least)  of  so  free 
and  unrestricted  a  character  as  to  have  given  oc- 
casion for  the  well-known  charges  of  licentiousness 
(ttvtmr)  against  the  Spartan  women.'  The  influ- 
ence, too,  which  the  Lacedemonian  women  enjoyed 
was  so  great,  that  the  Spartans  were  blamed  for 
submitting  to  the  yoke  of  their  wives ;  and  even 
Aristotle'*  thought  it  necessary  to  account  for  the 
circumstance  by  the  supposition  that  Lycurgus  had 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  regulate  the  life  and  conduct 
of  the  Spartan  women  as  he  had  wished.  In  short, 
there  was  a  great  contrast  and  difference  between 
the  treatment  of  women  in  the  Dorian  and  Ionian 
states  of  Greece,  which  is  well  desoribed  by  Miiller" , 
in  the  following  words :  "  Among  the  lonians  won- 
en  were  merely  considered  in  an  inferior  and  se:i- 
sual  light ;  and  though  the  iEolians  allowed  theii 
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feelings  a  more  exalted  tone,  as  is  proved  by  the 
amatory  poetesses  of  Lesbos,  the  Dorians,  as  well 
It  Sparta  as  in  the  south  of  Italy,  were  almost  the 
Qoly  nation  who  considered  the  higher  attributes  of 
the  female  mind  as  capable  of  cultiration."  In 
Sparta,  too,  the  unmarried  women  lived  more  in 
pablic  than  the  married.  The  former  appeared  with 
their  faces  uncovered,  the  latter  veiled;  and  at 
Spana,  in  Crete,  and  at  Olympia,  virgins  were  per- 
mitted to  be  spectators  of  the  gymnastic  contests, 
•nd  married  women  only  were  excluded.  The  re- 
verse of  this  was  the  case  in  Ionia.' 

The  preceding  investigation  will  have  pre|>ared 
the  reader  for  the  fact,  that  the  strictest  conjugal 
fidelity  was  required,  under  very  severe  penalties, 
from  the  wife  (vid.  Adultebium),  while  great  laxity 
was  allowed  to  the  husband.  The  general  practice 
is  tlius  illustrated  by  Plautus :' 

"  Nam  si  vir  tcortum  duxit  clam  uxorcm  tuam. 
Id  ti  racivit  uxor,  impune  ett  viro. 
Uxor  viro  li  clam  domo  egressa  eitfora*, 
Viro  fit  eoMta,  cxigitur  nuUrimonio." 

In  cases  of  adultery  by  the  wife,  the  Athenian 
law  subjected  the  husband  to  dn/ua  if  he  continued 
to  cohabit  with  her ;  so  that  she  was  ipso  facto  di- 
vorced.* But  a  separation  might  be  effected  in  two 
different  ways :  by  the  wife  leaving  the  husband,  or 
the  husband  dismissing  the  wife.  If  the  latter  sup- 
posed her  husband  lo  have  acted  without  sufficient 
justification  in  such  a  course,  it  was  competent  for 
her  after  dismissal,  or,  rather,  for  her  guardians,  to 
bring  an  action  for  dismissal  (<Jtx^  dnoniit^eaf  or 
inoiro/m^i) :  the  corresponding  action,  if  brought  by 
the  husband,  was  a  ilun;  aitoXtirbeuf.  If,  however, 
a  wife  were  ill  used  in  any  way  by  her  husband,  he 
was  liable  to  an  action  called  a  iiK^  KaKoacoc*  so 
that  the  wife  was  not  entirely  unprotected  by  the 
laws :  a  conclusion  justified  by  a  fragment  in  Alhe- 
Dt>!U$,'  in  which  married  women  are  spoken  of  as 
relying  on  its  protection.  But  a  separation,  wheth- 
er it  originated  from  the  husband  or  wife,  was  con- 
sidered t(:  reCect  discredit  on  the  latter  (6  yap  6iav- 
X6(  iartv  alaxivnv  f;|;uv'),  independent  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  inconveniences  to  which  she  was  sub- 
jected by  it.  At  Sparta,  barrenness  on  the  part  of  a 
wife  seems  to  have  been  a  ground  for  dismissal  by 
the  husband ;'  and  from  a  passage  in  Chrysostom,* 
it  has  been  inferred  that  women  were  in  the  habit 
of  imposing  supposititious  children  with  a  view  of 
keeping  (KaToaxelv)  their  husbands:  not  but  that 
the  word  admits  of,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  (from  the 
tense)  require,  a  different  interpretation. 

This  article  has  been  mainly  composed  from 
Becker's  Chariklts.*  The  duties  of  an  Athenian 
wife  are  staled  somewhat  in  detail  by  Xenophon." 

MARRIAGE  (ROMAN),  MATRIMO'NIUM, 
NU'PTI.^.  A  legal  Roman  marriage  was  called 
justK  nuptise,  justum  matrimonium,  as  being  con- 
formable to  jus  {civile)  or  to  law.  A  legal  marriage 
was  either  cum  conventione  uxoris  in  manum  viri, 
or  it  was  without  this  conventio.  But  both  forms 
of  marriage  agreed  in  this :  there  must  be  connubi- 
nm  between  the  parties,  and  consent:  the  male 
must  also  bo  pubes,  and  the  woman  viri  potens. 
The  legal  consequences  as  to  the  power  of  the  fa- 
ther over  his  children  were  the  same  in  both. 

A  Koman  maniage  may  be  viewed,  first,  with 
reference  to  the  conditions  required  for  a  justum 
matrimonium ;  secondly,  with  reference  to  the  forms 
of  the  marriage  -,  thirdly,  with  reference  to  its  legal 
ooosequences. 


I.  (MuUor,  Doriani,  ii.,  S,  «  J.)— S.  (Merat.,  iv.,  «,  ».)— J. 
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Unless  there  was  connubium,  there  could  be  m 
Roman  marriage.  Ckmnubium  is  defined  by  Ulpiaa 
to  be  "  vxori*  jure  dtietnia  facTillas"  or  the  fiiculty 
by  wliich  a  man  may  make  a  woman  his  lawful 
wife.  But,  in  truth,  this  is  no  definition  at  all,  nor 
does  it  give  tmy  information.  Connubium  is  mere- 
ly a  term  which  comprehends  all  the  conditions  U 
a  legal  marriage.  Accordingly,  the  term  is  ex- 
plained by  particular  instances :  "Roman  men  eiti 
zens,"  says  Ulplan,  "have  connubium  with  Roman 
women  citizens  (Rofnana  cives) ;  but  with  Latina 
and  Peregrine,  only  in  those  cases  where  it  has 
been  permitted,  with  slaves  there  is  no  connu- 
bium." 

Sometimes  connubium,  that  is,  the  faculty  of 
r-ontracting  a  Roman  marriage,  is  viewed  wuh  ref- 
erence to  one  of  its  most  important  consequences, 
namely,  the  patria  potestas :  *'  for,"  says  Gaius, 
"  since  it  is  the  effect  of  connubium  that  the  chil- 
dren follow  the  condition  of  their  father,  it  resalta 
that,  when  connubium  exists,  the  children  are  not 
only  Roman  citizens,  but  are  also  in  the  power  of 
their  father."  Generalljr,  it  may  be  stated  that 
there  was  only  connubium  between  Roman  citi- 
zens :  the  cases  In  which  it  at  any  time  existed  be- 
tween parlies,  not  both  Roman  citizens,  were  ex 
ceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Originally,  or,  at 
least,  at  one  periwl  of  the  Republic,  there  was  no 
connubium  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebei- 
ans ;  but  this  was  altered  by  the  lex  Canuleia, 
which  allowed  connubium  between  persons  of  those 
two  classes. 

There  was  no  connubium  between  many  persona 
with  respect  to  one  another,  who  had  severally 
connubium  with  respect  to  other  persons.  That 
there  were  various  degrees  of  consanguinity  within 
which  there  was  no  connubium.  There  was  of 
connubium  between  parent  and  child,  whether  the 
relation  was  natural  or  by  adoption  ;  and  a  roar 
could  not  marry  an  adopted  daughter  or  granl- 
(laughter,  even  after  he  had  emancipated  her.  There 
was  no  connubium  between  brothers  and  sisters, 
whether  of  the  whole  or  of  the  half  blood ;  but  a 
man  might  marry  a  sister  by  adoption  after  her 
emancipation,  or  after  his  own  emancipation.  It 
became  legal  to  marry  a  brother's  daughter  after 
Claudius  had  set  the  example  by  marrying  Aguppi- 
na ;  but  the  rule  was  not  carried  farther  than  tbe 
example,  and  in  the  time  of  Gaius  it  remained  un- 
lawful for  a  man  to  marry  his  sister's  daughter.' 

There  was  no  connubium,  also,  between  persons 
within  certain  relations  of  affinity,  as  between  a 
man  and  his  socrus,  nurus,  privigna,  and  noverca. 

Any  illegal  union  of  a  male  and  female,  though 
affecting  to  be,  was  not  a  marriage :  the  man  had 
no  legal  wife,  and  the  children  had  no  legai  father; 
consequently,  they  were  not  in  the  power  of  theii 
reputed  father.  These  restrictions  as  to  marriage 
were  not  founded  on  any  enactments :  they  were  a 
part  of  that  large  mass  of  Roman  law  which  belong* 
to  jus  moribus  constitutum. 

The  marriage  of  Domitius,  afterward  the  Emper- 
or Nero,  with  Octavia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius, 
seems  at  first  sight  somewhat  irregular.  Nero  was 
adopted  by  Claudius  by  a  lex  Curiata,*  but  he  nu 
already  his  son-in-law ;  at  least,  the  sponsaila  :krt 
mentioned  before  the  adoption.*  There  seems  to 
be  no  rule  of  law  which  would  prevent  a  man  from 
adopting  his  son-in-law ;  though,  if  the  adoptiop 
took  place  before  the  marriage,  it  would  be  illegal, 
as  state(l  by  Gaius. 

Persons  who  had  certain  bodily  imperfections,  as 
eunuchs,  and  others  who,  from  any  cause,  oouU 
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never  auaiii  to  puberty,  could  not  contract  mar- 
riage ;  for,  though  pubertaa  was  in  course  of  time 
fixed  at  a  positive  age  {vid.  iMFi'BEa),  yet,  as  the 
foundation  of  the  notion  of  pubertas  was  physical 
capacity  for  sexual  intercourse,  there  could  be  no 
pubertas  if  there  was  a  physical  incapacity. 

The  essence  of  marriage  was  consent,  and  the 
timjcnt,  says  Ulpian,  "  both  of  thos<i  who  come  to- 
){:innr,  and  of  those  in  whose  power  they  are ;"  and 
"marriage  is  not  effected  by  sexual  union,  but  by 
consent."  Those,  then,  who  were  not  sui  juris, 
bad  not,  strictly  speaking,  connubium,  or  the  "uxo- 
ru  jure  ducenda  facaltai ;"  though,  in  another  sense, 
they  bad  connubium,  by  virtue  of  the  consent  of 
those  in  whose  power  they  were,  if  there  was  no 
other  impediment.  According  to  the  old  law,  there 
la  no  doubt  that  a  father  could  give  his  child  in  mar- 
riage, unless  the  child  was  emancipated,  without 
asking  the  child's  consent. 

The  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppca  placed  certain  re- 
strictions on  marriage  as  to  the  parties  between 
whom  it  could  take  place.  (Vid.  ivuk  bt  Papia 
Popp^dtA ;  Inpamia.) 

A  man  could  only  have  one  lawful  wife  at  a 
time  -,  and,  consequently,  if  be  were  married,  and 
divorced  his  wife,  a  second  marriage  would  be  no 
marriage  unless  the  divorce  were  eff°ectual. 

The  marriage  cum  conrentione  diSered  from  that 
sine  conventione,  in  the  relationship  which  it  effect- 
ed between  the  husband  and  the  wife ;  the  marriage 
cum  conventione  was  a  necessary  condition  to  make 
a  woman  a  materfamilias.  By  the  marriage  cum 
conventione,  the  wife  passed  into  the  familia  of  her 
husband,  and  was  to  liim  in  the  relation  of  a  daugh- 
ter, or,  as  it  was  expressed,  "  in  manum  comenit."'^ 
{n  the  marriage  sine  conventione,  the  wife's  rela- 
tion to  her  own  familia  remained  as  before,  and  she 
was  merely  uxor.  "Uxor,"  says  Cicero,*  "is  a 
genus  of  which  there  are  two  species ;  one  is  ma- 
terfamilias, '  qtut  in  mamtm  convenii ;'  the  other  is 
uxor  only."  Accordingly,  a  materfamilias  is  a  wife 
who  is  in  manu,  and  in  the  familia  of  her  husband, 
«iid,  consequently,  one  of  his  sui  heredes,  or  in  the 
manus  of  him  in  whose  power  her  husband  is.  A 
wife  not  in  manu  was  not  a  member  of  her  hus- 
band's fomilia,  and,  therefore,  the  term  could  not 
apply  to  her.  Gellius*  also  states  that  this  was  the 
old  meaning  of  materfamilias.  Matrona  was,  prop- 
erly, a  wife  not  in  manu,  and  equivalent  to  Cicero's 
"taniummodo  uxor;"  and  she  was  called  matrona 
before  she  had  any  children.  But  these  words  are 
not  always  used  in  these  their  original  and  proper 
meanings.* 

It  docs  not  appear  that  any  forms  were  requisite 
in  the  marriage  sine  conventione ;  and,  apparently, 
the  evidence  of  such  marriage  was  cohabitation 
matrimonii  causa  The  matrimonii  cau.<;a  might  be 
proved  by  various  kinds  of  evidence. 

In  the  case  nf  a  marriage  cum  conventione,  there 
were  three  forms,  usus,  farreum,  and  coemplio. 

Marriage  was  effected  by  usus  if  a  woman  lived 
with  a  man  for  a  whole  year  as  his  wife ;  and  this 
was  by  analogy  to  usucapion  of  movables  generally, 
in  which  usus  for  one  year  gave  ownership.  The 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  provided  that,  if  a  woman 
did  not  wish  to  come  into  the  manus  of  her  husband 
nt  this  manner,  she  should  absent  herself  from  him 
annually  for  throe  nights  (trinocd'unt),  and  so  break 
it.  t  una  of  the  year.  The  Twelve  Tables  probably 
di  1  not  introdnce  the  usus  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
cohabiting  with  a  man  matrimonii  causa,  any  more 
than  they  probably  did  in  the  case  of  other  things ; 
i>ut,  as  in  the  case  of  other  things,  they  fixed  the 
time  within  which  the  usus  should  have  its  full  ef- 
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feet,  so  they  established  a  positive  rult  is  t »  whai 
time  should  be  a  sufficient  interruption  of  usus  in 
the  case  of  matrimonial  cohabitation,  and  such  t 
positive  rule  was  obviously  necessary  in  order  t« 
determine  what  should  be  a  sufficient  hgal  inter- 
ruption of  usus. 

Farreum  was  a  form  of  marriage,  in  whid-  cer- 
tain words  were  used  in  the  presence  of  ten  wit- 
nesses, and  were  accompanied  by  a  certain  religloc* 
ceremony,  in  which  panis  farreus  was  employed ;  and 
hence  this  form  of  marriage  was  also  called  confar- 
reatio.  This  form  of  marriage  must  have  fallen 
generally  into  disuse  in  the  time  of  Gains,  who  re- 
marks' that  this  legal  form  of  marriage  {hoc  jus)  was 
in  use  even  in  his  time  for  the  marriages  of  the 
flamines  majores  and  some  others.  This  passage 
of  Gaius  is  defective  in  the  MS.,  but  its  general 
sense  may  be  collected  from  comparing  it  with  Ta- 
citus' and  Servius.'  It  appears  that  certain  priest- 
ly offices,  such  as  that  of  flamen  dialis,  could  only 
be  held  by  those  who  were  born  of  parents  who  bad 
been  married  by  this  ceremony  (amfarreali  paren- 
Ut).  Even  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  the  ceremony 
of  confarreatio  was  only  observed  by  a  few.  As  to 
divorce  between  persons  married  by  confarreatio 
see  UivoBTtvH. 

Coemptio  was  effected  by  mancipatio,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  wife  was  in  mancipio.*  A  woman 
who  was  cohabiting  with  a  man  as  uxor,  might 
come  inte  his  manus  by  this  ceremony,  in  which 
case  the  coemptio  was  said  to  be  matrimonii  causa, 
and  she  who  was  formerly  uxor  became  apud  mari- 
tum  fills  loco.  The  other  coemptio,  which  was 
called  fiduciie  causa,  and  which  was  between  a 
woman  and  a  man  not  her  husband,  is  considered 
under  TistamkAtoh  and  Totbla.  If,  however,  an 
uxor  made  a  coemptio  with  her  husband,  not  matri 
monii  causa,  but  fiducis  causa,  the  consequence  wu 
that  she  was  in  manu,  and  thereby  acquired  the 
rights  of  a  daughter.  It  is  stated  by  a  modern  wri- 
ter, that  the  reason  why  a  woman  did  not  come  in 
niancipium  by  the  coemptio,  but  only  in  manum,  is 
this,  that  she  was  not  mancipated,  but  mancipatcd 
herself,  under  the  authority  of  her  father  if  she  was 
in  his  power,  and  that  of  her  tutors  if  she  was  not 
in  the  power  of  her  father ;  the  absurdity  of  which 
is  obvious,  if  we  have  regard  to  the  form  of  manci- 
patio as  described  by  Gains,*  who  also  speaks*  of 
mancipatio  as  being  the  form  hy  which  a  parent  re- 
leased his  daughter  from  the  patria  potestas  (e  tua 
jure),  which  he  did  when  he  gave  his  daughter  in 
manum  viri.  The  mancipatio  must  in  all  cases  have 
been  considered  as  legally  effected  by  the  father  or 
the  tutors. 

Sponsalia  were  not  an  unusual  preliminary  of  mar- 
riage, but  they  were  not  necessary.  "  Spomalia," 
according  to  Florentinas,^  "  tunt  mentio  et  reprotiUt' 
*io  nuptianim  futurarum."  Gellius  has  preserved* 
an  extract  from  the  work  of  Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus 
de  Dotibus,  which,  from  the  authority  of  that  great 
jurist,  may  be  considered  as  unexceptionable.* 
Spnnsalia,  according  to  Servius,  was  a  contract  by 
stipulationes  and  sponsiones,  the  former  on  the  part 
of  the  future  husband,  the  latter  on  the  part  cf  him 
who  gave  the  woman  in  marriage.  The  woman 
who  was  promised  in  marriage  was  accordingly 
called  sponsa,  which  is  equivalent  te  promissa;  tlM 
man  who  engaged  to  marry  was  called  sponsu*. 
The  sponsalia,  then,  were  an  agreement  to  marry, 
made  in  such  form  as  to  give  each  party  a  right  of 
action  in  case  of  non-performance,  and  the  offend- 
ing party  was  condemned  in  such  damages  as  t« 
the  judex  seemed  just.    This  was  the  law  {jut)  of 
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■ponsalia,  adds  Senrius,  to  the  time  when  tbe  lex 
Julia  gave  the  civitas  to  all  Lalium ;  whence  we 
may  conclude  that  alterations  were  afterward  made 
in  it.  The  sponsalia  were,  of  course,  not  binding, 
irthe  parties  consented  to  waive  the  contract ;  and 
either  party  could  dissolve  the  contract,  as  either 
could  dissolve  a  marriage,  subject,  however,  to  the 
rifht  of  action  which  the  non-consenting  party  might 
have.  If  a  person  was  in  the  relation  of  double 
•pontalia  at  tbe  same  time,  he  was  liable  to  infamia. 
(Vid.  ImuHiA.)  Sometimes  a  present  was  made  by 
the  future  husband  to  the  future  wife  by  way  of 
eamsfit  (arrha,  arrha  spotualUia),  or,  as  it  was  call- 
ed, propter  nuptias  donatio.'  Sponsalia  might  be 
contracted  by  those  who  were  not  under  seven  years 
of  age.    (W^.  Infaks,  Ihpubbs.) 

The  consequences  of  marriage  were : 

1.  The  power  of  the  father  over  the  children  of 
the  marriage,  which  was  a  completely  new  relation ; 
an  effect,  indeed,  of  marriage,  but  one  which  had  no 
influence  over  the  relation  of  the  husband  and  wife. 
{Vid.  Pathia  Potestab.) 

S.  The  liabilities  of  either  of  the  parties  to  the 
punishments  affixed  to  the  violation  of  the  marriage 
union.     (Vid.  AoDLTEEtinf,  Divobtiuh.) 

3.  The  relation  of  husband  and  wife  with  respect 
to  property,  to  which  head  belong  the  matters  of 
dos,  donatio  inter  virum  et  uxorem,  donatio  propter 
nuptias.  Sec.  Many  of  these  matters,  however,  are 
not  necessary  consequences  of  marriage,  but  the 
consequence  of  certain  acts  which  are  rendered  pos- 
sible by  marriage. 

In  the  later  Roman  history  we  often  read  of  mar- 
riage contracts  which  have  reference  to  dos,  and 
generally  to  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  view- 
ed with  reference  to  property.  A  title  of  the  Digest* 
treats  De  Pactis  Uotalibus,  which  might  be  made 
either  before  or  after  marriage. 

The  Roman  notion  of  marriage  was  that  of  a  com- 
|lete  personal  unity  of  the  husband  and  wife  (con- 
Bortium  omnis  vita),  as  shuwn  by  a  continuous  co- 
habitation, the  evidence  of  continuing  consent ;  for 
the  dissent  of  either  party,  when  formally  ex- 
pressed, could  dissolve  the  relation.  {Vid.  Divoa- 
Tivu.)  Neither  in  the  old  Roman  law  nor  in  its  la- 
ter modifications  was  a  community  of  property  an 
essential  part  of  the  notion  of  marriage,  unless  we 
assume  that  originally  all  marriages  were  accom- 
panied with  the  conventio  in  manum,  for  in  that 
case,  as  already  observed,  the  wife  became  filiaefa- 
milias  loco,  and  passed  into  the  familia  of  her  hus- 
band ;  or  if  her  liusband  was  in  tbe  power  of  his  fa- 
ther, she  became  to  her  husband's  father  in  the  re- 
lation of  a  granddaughter.  The  legal  deduction  from 
this  is,  that  her  legal  personality  was  merged  in  that 
of  her  husband,  all  her  property  passed  to  him  by  a 
universal  succession,'  anil  she  could  not  thencefor- 
ward acquire  property  for  herself  Thus  she  was 
entirely  removed  from  her  former  family  as  to  her 
legal  status,  and  became  as  the  sister  to  her  hus- 
band's children.  In  other  words,  when  a  woman 
came  in  manum,  there  was  a  blending  of  the  matri- 
monial and  the  filial  relation.  It  was  a  good  mar- 
riage without  the  relation  expressed  by  in  manu, 
which  was  a  relation  of  parent  and  child  superadded 
to  that  of  husband  and  wife.  It  is  a  legitimate  con- 
tcquence  that  she  could  not  divorce  her  husband, 
though  her  husl^and  might  divorce  her ;  and  if  we 
aasume  that  the  marriage  cum  conventionewas  on- 
finally  the  only  form  of  marriage  (of  which,  howev- 
er, we  believe  there  is  no  proof),  the  statement  of 
Plutarch  (vid.  DivoRTinii).  that  the  husband  alone 
had  originally  the  power  of  effecting  a  divorce,  will 
eonsist  with  this  strict  legal  deduction.    It  is  pos- 
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sible,  however,  that,  even  if  the  marriage  cnm  ai» 
vontione  was  once  the  only  form,  there  might  havt 
been  legal  means  by  which  a  wife  in  mana  ciiuM 
effect  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  just  as  a  persoa 
in  mancipii  causa  had  still  certain  personal  rights 
against  bis  legal  owner.  But  conjecture  is  beyond 
our  province,  which  is  confined  to  matters  of  which 
there  is  evidence. 

When  there  was  no  e'nventio,  the  woman  r» 
roained  a  member  of  her  jwn  familia  :  she  was  to 
her  husband  in  the  same  relation  as  any  other  Ro- 
man citizen,  differing  only  in  this,  that  her  sex  ena- 
bled her  to  become  the  mother  of  children  who  were 
the  husband's  children  and  citizeas  of  tbe  state,  and 
that  she  owed  fidelity  to  him  so  long  as  the  matri- 
monial cohabitation  continued  by  mutual  consent. 
But  her  legal  status  continued  as  it  was  before  :  if 
she  was  not  in  tbe  power  of  her  father,  she  had  for 
all  purposes  a  legal  personal  existence  independent- 
ly of  her  husband,  and,  consequently,  her  property 
was  distinct  from  his.  It  must  have  been  with  re- 
spect to  such  marriages  as  these  that  a  great  part, 
dt  least,  of  the  rules  of  law  relating  to  dos  were  es- 
tablish^ ;  and  to  such  marriages  all  the  rules  of 
law  relating  to  marriage  contracts  must  have  refer- 
red, at  least  so  long  as  the  marriage  cum  conventi* 
one  existed  and  retained  its  strict  character. 

When  marriage  was  dissolved,  the  parties  to  it 
might  marry  again  ;  but  opinion  considered  it  more 
decent  for  a  woman  not  to  marry  again.  A  woman 
was  required  by  usage  (dkm)  to  wait  a  year  before 
she  contracted  a  second  marriage,  on  the  pain  tf  in- 
famia.   ( Vid.  Infahia.) 

The  above  is  only  an  outline  of  the  law  of  mar- 
riage, but  it  is  sufficient  to  enable  a  student  tc  car- 
ry his  investigations  farther. 

It  remains  to  describe  the  customs  and  rites 
which  were  observed  by  the  Romans  at  marriage* 
(nViM  rwpHatet  or  mtptiarum  tolemnia  jutia,  rd  vopi- 
liifieva  Tuv  yuiiuv)  After  the  parties  had  agreed  to 
marry,  and  the  persons  in  whose  potestas  they  woie 
l-.ad  consented,  a  meeting  of  friends  was  sometimes 
^eld  at  the  house  of  the  maiden  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  the  marriage  contract,  which  was  called 
sponsalia,  and  written  on  tablets  (tabula  UgiiimteX 
and  signed  by  both  parties.'  The  woman,  after  she 
had  promised  to  become  the  wife  of  a  man,  was  call- 
ed sponsa,  pacta,  dicta,  or  sperata.*  From  JuvenaP 
it  appears  that,  at  least  during  the  imperial  period, 
the  man  put  a  ring  on  the  finger  of  his  betrothed 
as  a  pledge  of  his  fidelity.  This  ring  was  probably, 
like  all  rings  at  this  time,  worn  on  the  left  hand,  and 
on  the  finger  nearest  to  the  smallest.*  The  last 
point  to  be  fixed  was  the  day  on  which  tbe  marriage 
was  to  take  place.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Re- 
public it  had  become  customary  to  betroth  young 
girls  when  they  were  yet  children ;  Augustus  there- 
fore limited  the  time  during  which  a  man  was  al- 
lowed to  continue  betrothed  to  a  girl,*  and  foihade 
men  to  he  betrothed  to  girls  before  the  latter  had 
completed  their  tenth  year,  so  that,  the  age  of  pa- 
bertas  being  twelve  years,  a  girl  might  not  be  r  )m- 
pelled  to  be  betrothed  longer  than  two  years.' 

The  Romans  believed  that  certain  days  were  an 
fortunate  for  the  performance  of  the  njarriage  n.e« 
either  on  account  of  the  religious  character  of  tl.J8( 
days  themselves,  or  on  account  of  the  days  t".  vluck 
they  were  followed,  as  tbe  woman  had  to  erform 
certain  religious  rites  on  the  day  after  her  wedding, 
which  could  not  take  place  on  a  dies  ater.  Days 
not  suitable  for  entering  upon  matrimony  were  the 
Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides  of  every  month,  sll  diet 
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atri,  the  whole  months  of  May,'  and  February,  and 
■  great  number  or  festivals.*  Widows,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  marry  on  days  which  were  inauspicious 
<(vr  maidens.' 

On  the  wedding-day,  which  in  the  eaily  times 
was  never  fixed  upon  without  consulting  the  auspi- 
ces,* the  bride  was  dressed  in  a  long  white  robe 
with  a  purple  fringe,  or  adorned  with  ribands.*  This 
dress  was  called  tunica  recta,'  and  was  Itound  round 
the  waist  with  a  girdle  {corona,  cin/fulum,  or  zona'), 
which  the  husband  had  to  untie  in  the  evening. 
The  bridal  veil,  called  flammeura,  was  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,*  and  her  shoes  likewise.*  Her  hair 
was  divided  on  this  occasion  with  the  point  of  a 
spear." 

The  only  form  of  marriage  which  was  celebrated 
with  solemn  religious  rites  was  that  by  confarrea- 
tio ;  the  other  forms,  being  mere  civil  acts,  were 
probably  solemnized  without  any  religious  ceremony. 
In  the  case  of  a  marriage  by  confarreatio,  a  sheep 
was  sacrificed,  and  its  skin  was  spread  over  two 
chairs,  upon  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  sat 
down  with  their  beads  covered  "  Hereupon  the 
marriage  was  completed  by  pronouncing  a  solemn 
brmula  or  prayer,  after  which  another  sacrifice  was 
offered.  A  cake  was  made  of /ar  and  the  mola  aal- 
ta  prepared  by  the  vestal  virgins,"  and  carried  be- 
ibre  the  bride  when  she  was  conducted  to  the  resi- 
dence of  b3r  husband.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this 
eake  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  called  maalaceum," 
lod  which  was  in  the  evening  distributed  among 
the  guests  assembled  at  the  house  of  the  young 
husband. 

The  bride  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  her  hus- 
band in  the  evening.  She  was  taken  with  apparent 
violence  from  the  arms  of  her  mother,  or  of  the  per- 
son who  had  to  give  her  away.  On  her  way  she 
was  accompanied  by  three  boys  dressed  in  the  pre- 
tezta,  and  whose  fathers  and  mothers  were  still 
alive  (folrimi  et  matrimi).  One  of  them  carried  be- 
fore her  a  torch  of  white  thorn  (spina),  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  pine  wood ;  the  two  others  walked 
•y  her  side,  supporting  her  by  the  arm."  The  bride 
nerself  carried  a  distaflf  and  a  spindle  with  wool." 
A  boy,  called  Camillas,  carried  in  a  covered  vase 
{cumera,  cunurum,  or  camiUum)  the  so-called  uten- 
sils of  the  bride  and  plajrthings  for  children  (crepun- 
dia").  Besides  these  persons  who  officiated  on  the 
occasion,  the  procession  was  attended  by  a  numer- 
ous train  of  friends  both  of  the  bride  and  the  bride- 
groom, whose  attendance  was  called  ogicium  and 
ad  officium  venire."  PlQtarch"  speaks  of  five  was 
candles  which  were  used  at  marriages ;  if  these 
were  borne  in  the  procession,  it  must  bsve  i.-e6u  to 
light  the  company  which  fallowed  the  bride ;  bat  it 
may  also  be  that  they  were  lighted  during  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  in  the  house  of  the  bride. 

When  the  procession  arrived  at  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom,  the  door  of  which  was  adorned  with 
garlands  and  flowers,  the  bride  was  carried  across 
the  threshold  by  pronubi,  i.  e.,  men  who  had  only 
been  married  to  one  woman,  that  she  might  not 
kcock  against  it  with  her  foot,  which  would  have 
been  an  evil  omen."  Before  she  entered  the  house, 
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she  wound  wool  around  the  doer-poets  oi  tier  .ie» 
residence,  and  anointed  them  with  lard  {adept  nul- 
liu)  or  wolf's  fat  (adeps  tupintu*).  The  husbanid 
received  her  with  fire  and  water,  which  the  womao 
had  to  touch.  This  was  either  a  symbolic  purifica- 
lion  (for  Servius*  says  that  the  newly-married  couj>lc 
washed  their  feet  in  this  water),  or  it  was  a  sym- 
bolic expression  of  welcome,  as  the  inlerdicere  aqii» 
et  igni  was  the  formula  for  banishment.  The  aride 
saluted  her  husband  with  the  words  ubi  tu  Ctiua, 
ego  Caia.'  After  she  had  entered  the  house  with 
distaff  and  spindle,  she  was  placed  upon  a  sheep- 
skin, and  here  the  ke}rs  of  the  house  were  delivered 
into  her  hands.*  A  repast  {ccena  miptiaiis),  given 
by  the  husband  to  the  whole  train  of  relatives  and 
friends  who  accompanied  the  bride,  generally  con- 
cluded the  solemnity  of  the  day.*  Many  ancient 
writers  mention  a  very  popular  song,  Talasius  or 
Talassio,  which  was  sung  at  weddings ;'  but  wheth- 
er it  was  sung  during  the  repast  or  during  the  pro- 
cession is  not  quite  clear,  though  we  may  infer,  from 
the  story  respecting  the  origin  of  the  song,  that  it 
was  sung  while  the  procession  was  advancing  to- 
wards the  house  of  the  husband. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  a  solemnity  like 
that  of  marriage  did  not  take  place  among  the  mer- 
ry and  humorous  Italians  without  a  variety  of  jests 
and  railleries,  and  Ovid'  mentions  obscene  songs 
which  were  sung  before  the  door  of  the  bridal  apart- 
ment by  girls  after  the  company  had  left.  These 
songs  were  probably  the  old  Fescennina  {vid.  Fas 
cbnnina),  and  are  frequently  called  Epithalamia. 
At  the  end  of  the  repast  the  bride  was  conducted, 
by  matrons  who  had  not  had  more  than  one  hus- 
band (pronuba),  to  the  lectus  genialis  in  the  atrium, 
which  was  on  this  occasion  magnificently  adorned 
and  strewed  with  flowers.  On  the  following  day 
the  husband  sometimes  gave  another  entertainmc.m 
to  his  friends,  which  was  cdlec  repotia,*  and  the 
woman,  who  on  this  day  undertook  the  management 
of  the  house  of  her  husband,  had  to  perform  certain 
religious  rites,*  on  which  account,  as  was  observed 
above,  it  was  necessary  to  select  a  day  for  the  mar- 
riage which  was  not  followed  by  a  dies  ater.  These 
rites  probably  consisted  of  sacrifices  to  the  Bii  Pe- 
nates." 

The  rites  and  ceremonies  which  have  been  men- 
tioned above  are  not  described  by  any  ancient  wri- 
ter in  the  order  in  which  they  took  place,  and  the 
order  adopted  above  rests  in  some  measure  merely 
upon  conjecture.  Nor  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  clear 
which  of  the  rites  l)elonged  to  each  of  the  three 
forms  of  marriage.  Thus  much  only  is  certain, 
thsit  the  most  solemn  ceremonies,  and  those  of  a 
religious  nature,  belonged  to  confarreatio. 

The  position  of  a  Roman  woman  after  marriage 
'.ras  very  different  from  that  of  a  Greek  woman. 
The  Roman  presided  over  the  whole  household ; 
she  educated  her  children,  watched  over  and  pre- 
served the  honour  of  the  house,  and,  as  the  mater 
familias,  she  shared  the  honours  and  respect  shows 
to  her  husband.  Far  from  being  confined,  like  tho 
Greek  women,  to  a  distinct  apartment,  the  Roman 
matron,  at  least  during  the  better  centuries  of  the 
Republic,  occupied  the  most  important  part  of  thn 
house,  the  atrium." 

♦MARRU'BIUM,  Horehound.    The  white  Horo-    I 
hound  is  the  Marrubium  vulgare,  or  the  M.  alhtm  of 
the  shops.    The  modern  Greeks  term  it  OKvoXoxo/y 
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n*.    SiUoorp  found  it  in  the  Oreek  islands.    The 

upaauni  of  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  is  not  only 
iie  same  as  this,  but  is  also  applied  to  other  species. 
The  npaaiov  aix/iuiet  of  Tiieophrastus  is  the  M. 
Africamtm.  The  fndo'iitToiivov  (false  dUToiivav) 
is  the  M.  pteudo  diclam  iiu,  called  Id  Attica,  at  the 
present  day,  itaSpoftupyo,  and  in  Laconia,  atnrpoiri- 
tooiraviv.^ 

MARSU'PIUM  {/iopavmov,  ^aXuvTiov),  a  Purse.' 
The  purse  used  by  the  ancients 
was  commonly  a  small  leathern 
bag,  and  was  often  closed  by  be- 
ing drawn  together  at  the  mouth 
(avaTraara  ^oAuvtio').     Mercury 
is  commonly  represented  holding 
one  in  his  hand,  of  which  the  an- 
nexed woodcut  from  an  intaglio 
in  the  Stosch  collection  at  Berlin 
presents  an  example. 
MARTIA'LIS  FL.\MEN.    (KtU  Flamek.) 
MARTIA'LES  LUDI.    {Vid.  Lnm  Martials..) 
MARTYRIA  (fiapTvpia)  signifies  strictly  the  dep- 
osition of  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice,  though  the 
word  is  applied  metaphorically  to  all  kinds  of  testi- 
mony.   We  shall  here  explain,  1,  what  persons 
were  competent  to  be  witnesses  at  Athens ;  2,  what 
was  the  nature  of  their  obligation  ;  8,  in  what  man- 
ner their  evidence  was  given ;  4,  what  was  the  pun- 
i;)hment  for  giving  false  evidence. 

None  but  freemen  could  be  witnesses.  The  in- 
capacity of  women  may  be  inferred  from  the  gener- 
al policy  of  the  Athenian  law,  and  the  absence  of 
toy  example  in  the  orators  where  a  woman's  evi- 
dence is  produced.  The  same  observation  applies 
to  minors. 

Slaves  wer&  not  allowed  to  give  evidence,  unless 
upon  examination  by  torture  (pdaavvt).  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  exception  to  this  rule,  viz., 
that  a  Slave  might  be  a  witness  against  a  freeman 
in  case  of  a  charge  of  murder,*  though  Hatner* 
thinks  this  only  applied  to  the  giving  information. 
The  party  who  wished  to  obtain  the  evidence  of  a 
slave  belonging  to  his  opponent  challenged  him  to 
give  up  the  slave  to  be  examined  (j^rei  rdv  ioS- 
%m).  The  challenge  was  called  wpoKi-^aic.  The 
owner,  if  he  gave  him  up.  was  said  Moivai  or  iro- 
podotivai.  But  he  was  not  obliged  so  to  do,  and  the 
general  practice  was  to  refuse  to  give  up  slaves, 
which,  perhaps,  arose  from  humanity,  though  the 
opponent  always  ascribed  it  to  a  fear  lest  the  truth 
should  be  elicited.  The  orators  affected  to  consid- 
er the  evidence  of  slaves,  wrung  from  them  by  tor- 
tare,  more  valuable  and  trustworthy  than  that  of 
freemen  ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  they  always  use 
this  argument  when  the  slave  had  not  been  exam- 
ined.* 

Citizens  who  had  been  disfranchised  (^Ttfio/tivoi) 
eoald  not  appear  as  witnesses  (any  more  than  as 
jorora  or  plaintiffs)  in  a  court  of  justice ;  for  they 
had  lost  all  honourable  rights  and  privileges.'  But 
there  was  no  objection  to  alien  freemen.'  We  learn 
fipom  Harpocration,'  that  in  actions  against  freedmen 
for  neglect  of  duty  to  their  patrons  (avoaraaiov  6i- 
nu),  foreigners  were  not  allowed  to  put  in  an  affida- 
vit that  the  action  was  not  maintainable  (fiti  claa- 
yuyuim  tlvu).    But  this  can  hardly  be  considered 


1.  (Dioaoor.,  in.,  119.— Pliio  H.  N.,  xx.,  S3.— Theopbiut., 
n.  P.,  Ti.,  1,  3.— BiUatbeck,  Flora  ClMtiom,  p.  IM,  154.)— 3. 

Slor  Marcelloi,  >.  v. — Virro,  Da  Re  Ruit.,  iii..  17.— PUut., 
M.,  II.,  i.,  39.- U.  ib.,  II.,  iii.,  33,  35.— Id.  ib.,  v.,  vii.,  47.— 
Id.,  Pom.,  III.,  T.,  37.- Id.,  Rud.,  V.,  ii.,  3«.— Xen.,  Coniir.,  it., 
i.)— 3.  (PUt.,  Conviv.,  p.  404,  ed.  BeUer.)— 4.  (Antiph.,  Da 
Morta  Hon,  728.)— 5.  (Att.  Proc.,  p.  315.)— 8.  (Damotth.,  c. 
Aphob.,  848.— Id.,  c.  Onat.,  874.— Hudtwaloker,  Ueber  die  DiS- 
latan,  p  44,  &c.)— 7.  (Danioath.,  c.  Na«r.,  1353.- W«ch«mntli, 
II.,  i.,  p.  344.1—8.  (DemMth.,  c  Lacr.,  337,  (33.-  Ibdiia.,  Da 
r»l»  Leg.,  49,  ad.  Steph.)  -9.  (a.  t.  Atapofntla.) 
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an  txcep>ioD,  for  auch  adMavits  gave  aa  undde  m 
vantage  to  the  party  for  whom  they  were  made. 

Neither  of  the  parties  to  a  cause  was  compelcnl 
to  give  evidence  for  himself,  though  each  was  com- 
pelled to  answer  the  questions  put  by  the  other. 
The  law  declared  rot;'  ia>Ti6iKocv  inivv/uf  thai 
inoKpivaaBat  uXX^Xotf  rd  ipoTuiuvop,  fia/mptiv  6i 
u^'  That  the  friends  of  the  party  who  pleaded  fo 
him  (calle(^(nn>^o/>o()  were  not  incompetc:*  togiw 
evidence,  appears  from  the  fragment  of  lacus,  Pn 
Eupkil.,  and  also  from  .£schincs,  who,  on  bis  tiiu 
for  misconduct  in  the  embassy,  calls  PhociOQ  to  as 
sist  him  both  as  a  witness  and  an  advocate.* 

The  obligation  to  attend  as  a  witness,  both  ia 
civil  and  criminal  proceedings,  and  to  give  such 
evidence  as  he  is  able  to  give,  arises  out  of  the  dut) 
which  every  man  owes  to  the  state ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  persons  (except  the 
parties  themselves)  were  exempted  from  this  obli- 
gation. The  passages  which  Platner*  and  Scbii- 
mann*  cite  in  support  of  the  contrary  view  prove 
nothing  more  than  that  the  near  relations  of  a  party 
were  reluciaxt  to  give  evidence  against  him,  where- 
as the  fact  that  they  were  bound  by  law  to  give 
evidence  may  be  inferred  from  Demosthenes.* 

The  party  who  desired  the  evidence  of  a  witness 
summoned  him  to  attend  for  that  purpose.  The 
summons  was  called  irpoaxXiiait*  If  the  witness 
promised  to  attend,  and  failed  to  do  so,  he  was  lia- 
ble to  an  action  called  dUii  Xeiiro/iapTvpiou.  Wheth- 
er he  promised  or  not,  he  was  bound  to  atttn^  *.  and 
if  his  absence  caused  injury  to  the  party,  he  wm 
liable  to  an  action  (iUii  ^Xat^).  This  is  the  prob- 
able distinction  between  these  forms  of  actioii,  as 
to  which  there  has  been  much  doubt.' 

The  attendance  of  the  witness  was  first  reqniied 
at  the  ivwcpiaif,  where  he  was  to  make  his  deposi- 
tion before  the  superintending  magistrate  {wtefi* 
duaoTtipiov).  The  party  in  whose  favour  he  ai^ 
peared  generally  wrote  the  deposition  at  home  upon 
a  whitened  board  or  tablet  (TieXtvtofUvov  ypofifiar- 
elm),  which  he  brought  with  him  to  the  magistrate's 
office,  and,  when  the  witness  had  deposed  thereto^ 
put  into  the  box  (ixi^iK)  'o  which  all  the  documents 
in  the  cause  were  deposited.  If  the  deposition  was 
not  prepared  beforehand,  as  must  always  have  been 
the  case  when  the  party  was  not  exactly  aware 
what  evidence  would  be  given,  or  when  anything 
took  place  before  the  magistrate  which  could  not  he 
foreseen,  as,  for  instance,  a  challenge,  or  question 
and  answer  by  the  parties ;  in  such  a  case  it  was 
usual  to  write  down  the  evidence  upon  a  waxen 
tablet.  The  difference  between  these  methods  was 
much  the  same  as  between  writing  with  a  pen  oo 
paper,  and  with  a  pencil  on  a  slate ;  the  latter  could 
easily  be  rubbed  out  and  written  over  again  if  ne- 
cessary.* If  tho  witi  ess  did  not  attend,  his  evi- 
dence was,  nevertheless,  put  into  the  box  ;  that  is, 
3uch  evidence  as  the  party  intended  him  to  give,  or 
thought  he  might  give,  at  the  trial.  For  aU  testi 
roonial  evidence  was  required  to  be  in  writing,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  about  the 
terms,  and  the  witness  might  leave  no  subterfbge 
for  himself  when  convicted  of  falsehood.*  Tbe> 
avaxpiaif  might  last  several  days,  and,  so  long  as  it 
lasted,  fresh  evidence  might  Ivs  brought,  but  sone 
could  be  brought  after  the  last  day,  when  the  box 
was  sealed  by  the  magistrate,  and  kept  so  by  him 
till  the  day  of  trial.** 


1.  (Demoath.,  c  Staph.,  1131.)— 3.  (Da  Full.  Lag.,  p.  51,  SI, 
ed.  Staph.)— 3.  (Att.  Proc.,  p.  317.)— 4.  (Att.  Proc..  p.  S71.)— 
5.  (c.  Aphob.,  849,  830,  855.)— S.  (Damoith.,  i  Tinioth.,  1194.) 
7.  (Meier  and  SchSmana,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  387  ■  Plainer,  Att 
Proc.,  p.  331.)-8.  (Damnilh.,  c.  Steph.,  1133.)-  V.  (DeoMath. 
c.  Staph.,  1115,  1130.)- 10.  (Demoath.,  o.  Apholj.,  836.- 14.,  c 
Boot,  da  Nom.,  999.  — Id.,  c  Eeatf.  at  Ham,  1141.— U,  • 
Conon.,  13M.) 
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Ttic  ibnn  of  a  deposition  tras  simple.  Tlie  Tol- 
lowing  example  is  from  Den.ostbenes :'  Archenom- 
ides,  SOD  of  Arcliedaraas  of  Anagyrus,  testifies  that 
articles  of  agreement  were  deposited  with  him  by 
Anilrocles  of  Sphettns,  Nausicrates  of  Carystus, 
Artemon  and  ApoUodoras,  both  of  Phaselus,  and 
that  the  agreement  is  still  in  his  hands."  Here  we 
inust  observe  that,  whenever  a  document  was  put 
m  evidence  at  the  trial,  as  an  agreement,  a  will,  the 
evidoDfie  of  a  shve,  a  challenge,  or  an  answer  given 
tj  eilner  party  at  the  avuKptatt,  it  was  certified  by 
%  witness,  whose  deposition  was  at  the  same  time 
produced  and  read.* 

The  witness,  whether  he  had  attended  before  the 
magistrate  or  not,  was  obliged  to  be  present  at  the 
trial,  in  order  to  confirm  his  testimony.  The  only 
exception  was  when  he  was  ill  or  out  of  the  coun- 
try, in  which  case  a  commission  might  be  sent  to 
examine  him.  'Vid.  Ekhartyria.)  All  evidence 
was  piodaced  by  the  party  during  his  own  speech, 
(be  K^xijrMpa  being  stopped  for  that  purpose.'  The 
witness  was  called  by  an  officer  of  the  court,  and 
mounted  on  the  raised  platform  (/3^fia)  of  the  speak- 
er while  his  deposition  was  read  over  to  him  by  the 
clerk ;  he  then  signified  his  assent,  either  by  ex- 
press words,  or  bowing  his  head  in  silence.*  In 
the  editions  that  we  have  of  the  orators,  we  see 
sometimes  Vaprvpia  written  (when  evidence  is  pro- 
dnced)  and  sometimes  Uaprvpet.  The  student  must 
not  be  deceived  by  this,  and  suppose  that  sometimes 
the  deposition  only  was  read,  sometimes  the  wit- 
nesses themselves  were  present.  The  old  editors 
merely  foUowed  the  language  of  the  orators,  who 
said,  "  caU  the  witnesses,"  or  "  mount  up,  witness- 
es," or  "  the  clerk  shall  read  you  the  evidence,"  or 
something  to  the  same  effect,  varying  the  expres- 
sion according  to  their  fancy.* 

If  the  witness  was  hostile,  he  was  required  either 
to  depose  to  the  statement  read  over  to  him,  or  to 
take  an  oath  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it  (fiaprv- 
oilv  il  i^oftvitiv).  One  or  the  other  he  was  com- 
pelled to  do,  or,  if  he  refused,  he  was  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachma  to  the  state,  which 
sentence  was  immediately  prtjclalmed  by  the  officer 
cf  the  court,  who  was  commanded  Kkiirtiav  or  ^x- 
xX^evuv  avTov,  i.  e.,  to  give  him  notice  that  he  was 
in  contempt  and  had  incurred  the  fine.* 

An  oath  was  usually  taken  by  the  witness  at  the 
dvdicpiatf,  where  he  was  sworn  by  the  opposite 
party  at  an  altar  (irjwc  riv  /}<j^ov  ifupKloSi;).  If  he 
had  not  attended  at  the  ivuKptaif,  he  might  be 
sworn  afterward  in  court,  as  was  always  the  case 
when  a  witness  took  the  oath  of  denial  (ifu/ux;c). 
In  the  passage  just  cited  from  Lycnrgus,  the  ex- 
pression XaSovTot  ri  Upd  means  nothing  more  than 
touching  the  altar  or  its  appurtenances,  and  has  nu 
reference  to  victims.'  whether  the  witness  was 
always  bound  to  take  an  oath  is  a  doubtful  point.* 

The  oath  of  the  witness  (the  ordinary  vo/uftof 
ipnoc)  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  oath  taken 
by  one  of  the  parties,  or  by  some  friend  or  other 
person,  out  of  court,  with  a  view  to  decide  the 
cause  or  s6me  particular  point  in  dispute.    This 

1.  (e.  Laiir.,  «T.)— S.  (Drauath.,  Pro  Phoim.,  »M,  M«,  tST. 
-liL.0.  Phaiupp.,  lOM.— Id  ,  o.  Stepk.,  1130.)— 3.  (Inui,  Da 
Ft;:  'I'snd.,  39,  ad.  Staph.— Demosth.,  c.  Eubul.,  1S05.)— 4. 
(Ljrc.,  I>e  Eratoa.  Mori.,  M,  ed.  Staph.— .£ach.,  De  Fall.  Leg., 
19,  ad.  Staph.— Demoath.,  c.  Maid.,  MO.— Id.,  c.  Fhorm.,  913.— 
Id.,  c.  Sleph.,  1109.— Id.,  o.  Eubnl.,  1304.)— S.  (Vid.  Lira.,  Pro 
Mantith.,  |47,  ed.  Staph.— Iskus,  Da  Pjrr.  hsr.,  45,  ad.  Staph.- 
Demoath., c.  Callipu.,  1930.- Id.,  c.  Nazr.,  1393.)— 0.  (Demoath., 
>.  Aphob.,  "N).— Id.,  0.  NeKr.,  1373.— Id,  e.  Theocr.,  I3S4.— 
£acb.,  c.  Tlmaic'< .  10,  ad.  Steph.— lasna,  Da  Aatyp.  hsred., 
70,  ad.  St«,.*-.— Id.,  0.  Laocr.,  190,  ed.  Staph.— Meier  aod  SchS- 
BdUl,  Att.  Pniv.,  p.  67!.  —  Plainer,  Att.  Proo.,  p.  S19.)— 7. 
(Vakskenaar,  Opuao.  P.KiloL,  vol.  i.,  p.  37-39.)--8.  (Vid.  Da- 
moadi.,  o.  Coioii.,  1SC9.— U.,  e.  Staph.,  1119.— Id.,  c.  EotiuL, 
laOS.— .Sach.,  De  Fall,  ttg.,  49,  ed.  Staph.— Schamaim,  Att. 


was  taken  by  the  consent  of  the  adversarj,  upon  « 
challenge  given  and  accepted ;  it  was  an  oath  of  a 
more  solemn  kind,  sworn  by  (or  upon  the  beads  of) 
the  children  of  the  party  swearing  (xari  tuv  vol 
duv),  or  by  perfect  or  full-grown  victims  (Koff  hpQv 
tcTliIuv),  and  often  with  curses  upon  himself  37  his 
family  (xar"  ifuXf/of),  and  sometimes  was  accom- 
panied with  peculiar  rites,  such  as  passing  throurii 
fire  (dm  toO  Trrpdj).  The  mother,  or  other  female 
relative  of  the  party  (who  could  not  be  a  witness) 
was  at  liberty  to  take  this  oath.' 

On  some  extraordinary  occasions  we  find  that 
freemen  were  put  to  the  torture  by  a  special  decree 
of  the  people  or  the  senate,  as  on  the  occasion  of 
the  mutilated  Hermes  busts,"  and  they  were  less 
scrupulous  about  aliens  than  about  citizens ;  bnt  (w 
a  general  rule)  it  is  certain  that  freemen  could  not 
be  tortured  in  courts  of  justice,  and  even  an  emao 
cipated  slave,  Demosthenes  says,  it  would  be  an  act 
of  impiety  (ov^  6ouiv)  to  give  up  for  such  a  pur- 
pose.* 

With  respect  to  hearsay  evidence,  see  E  marti 
ria;  and  with  respect  to  the  affidavit  called  tiofiap- 
Tvpia,  see  Hires,  Greek,  p.  496. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  causes  which 
came  before  the  dicasts  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
have  said  nothing  of  those  which  were  decided  by 
the  public  arbitrators.  The  above  remarks,  how- 
ever, will  equally  apply  to  the  latter,  if  the  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  that  the  arbitrator  performed  the 
duties  of  the  magistrate  at  the  AvaKputi^  as  well  as 
those  of  the  iiKaarai  at  the  trial.  He  beard  the 
witnesses  and  received  the  depositions  from  day  to 
day,  as  long  as  be  sat,  and  kept  the  ix^vo{  open 
until  the  last  day  (xvplav  iiitipav).* 

If  the  witness  in  a  cause  gave  false  evidence, 
the  injured  party  was  at  liberty  to  bring  an  action 
against  him  (dixi;  fcvSofiapTvptuv)  to  recover  com- 
pensation. The  proceeding  was  sometintes  called 
MoKr/ilit^,  and  the  plaintiff  was  said  hnaK^wrcoBtu 
Tf  ftapTvpif  or  r^  /tdprvpt.'  This  cause  was  prob- 
ably tried  before  the  same  presiding  magistrate  as 
the  one  in  which  the  evidence  was  given.*  The 
form  of  the  plaintifTs  bill,  and  of  the  defendant's 
plea  in  denial,  will  be  found  in  Demosthenes.' 
From  the  same  passage  we  also  learn  that  the  ac- 
tion for  false  testimony  was  a  Ti/irjTd^  iyav,  in  which 
the  plaintiff  laid  his  own  damages  in  the  bill ;  and 
from  Demosthenes*  it  appears  that  the  dicasts  had 
power  not  only  to  give  damages  to  the  plaintiff,  but 
also  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  dn/iia  by  a  vpoarinti- 
aic'  A  witness  who  had  been  a  third  time  con- 
victed of  giving  false  testimony  was  ipso  jure  dis- 
franchised."  The  main  question  to  be  tried  in  the 
cause  against  the  witness  was,  whether  his  evi- 
dence was  true  or  false ;  but  another  question  com- 
monly raised  was,  whether  his  evidence  was  mate- 
rial to  the  decision  of  the  previous  cause." 

When  a  witness,  by  giving  false  evidence  against 
a  man  upon  a  criminal  trial,  had  procured  his  con- 
viction, and  the  convict  was  sentenced  to  such  a 
punishment  (for  instance,  death  or  banishment)  as 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  bring  an  actioir, 
any  other  person  was  allowed  to  Institute  a  pnblio 


1.  (Demoath.,  c.  Aphob.,  8S1.  —  Id.,  e.  Boot.,  Da  Data,  lOIL 
—Id.,  c.  Timotb.,  1903.— Id.,  c.  Callip.,  1940.— Id.,  c.  Conon- 
ia«9.  — Id.,  c.  Near.,  1365.  — Wachamnih,  II.,  i.,  339.  — Hadt^ 
wolcker,  99-97.)— S.  (Thirlwall,  IIjl.  cf  Greece,  c.  95,  p.  393.) 
—3.  (Demoath.,  c.  Aphob.,  896.— Id.,  n.  Timoth.,  1900.— Meier, 
An.  Proc.,  p.  684.)— 4.  (7«d.  Demosth.,  c.  Meid.,  941.— H.,  o 
Timotli.,  1190.— Meier  and  SchSmann,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  676. )-A 
(Isxns,  De  PTTrh.  hxied.,  39.— Id.,  D*  Dicaog.  hsred.,  99,  ctl  a 
Stoph.— Demoath.,  e.  Aphob.,  846, 896.— Haipocrat.,  «.  t.  'Kr  ' 

tijtforo.)— 6.  (Meier,  Att.  Proo.,  p.  49.)— 7.  (c.  Staph.,  I1I9._ 
8.  (c.  Aphob.,  849,  899.)— 0.  (7tii.  alao  lasna,  De  Dicmf.i,  p 
red.,  93.)— lA.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  383.)— II.  (Demoa?  RaC 
Energ.  at  Mrea  .  UJO,  1161.- Id.,  c.  Aphob.,  893-89'ut  Ka 
Staph.,  1117.-  Platnar,  Att.  Proc.,  i.,  400,  ^r.) 
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proaa'adon  against  the  vitness,  either  by  a  ypafi, 
or  peinaps  t>v  an  dadyye}ia  or  irpoSoX^.^ 

After  the  conviction  of  the  witness,  an  action 
might  be  maintained  against  the  party  who  suborn- 
ed him  to  give  false  evidence,  called  Hki/  KoxortX' 
viuv.*  And  it  is  not  improbable  tltat  a  similar  ac- 
tion might  be  brought  against  a  person  who  had 
procured  false  evidence  to  be  given  of  a  defendant 
having  been  siunmoned,  after  the  conviction  of  the 
witness  in  a  -jpa^  iievioKkriTcia^.* 

It  appears  that,  in  certain  cases,  a  man  who  had 
lost  a  cause  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the 
judgment  (iUii  uvudurof)  by  convicting  a  certam 
number  of  the  adverse  witnesses  of  false  testimony. 
Thus,  in  inheritance  causes,  the  law  enacted  tav  aX^ 
Ti{  Tuv  Tl>ivdo/iapTvpiuv,  iru/itv  f  f  "Vvf ?f  eivai  irepi  ai- 
Tuv  Tuc  Xf/ietf.*  This  was  the  more  necessary,  on 
account  of  the  facility  afforded  to  the  parties  to  stop 
the  progress  of  these  causes  by  affidavits  Itid.  Du- 
ma rtyeu),  and  also  because  no  money  could  com- 
pensate an  Athenian  fur  the  loss  of  an  inheritance. 
The  same  remedy  was  given  by  the  law  to  those 
who  hitd  been  convicted  in  a  iUti  ^euio/taprvptuv 
or  in  a  ypaipii  (eviat.  In  the  last  case,  the  convict- 
ed person  who  proceeded  against  tlie  witness  was 
compelled  to  remain  in  prison  until  the  determina- 
tion of  his  suit.*  We  are  informed  that  these  are 
the  only  cases  in  which  a  judgment  was  allowed  to 
be  reversed  in  this  way ;  but  whether  there  were 
not  more  cases  than  these  has  been  justly  doubted 
by  Schofflann.*  The  scholiast  on  Plato'  is  evidently 
wrong  in  supposing  that  it  was  necessary,  under 
the  Athenian  law,  to  convict  more  than  half  the 
number  of  tbe  witnesses.  This  appears  from  the 
passage  above  cited  from  Isteus  on  the  estate  of 
Hagnias. 

We  conclude  by  noticing  a  few  expressions. 
Maprvpciv  tivi  is  to  testify  in  favour  of  a  man,  ko- 
ra/tapTvpf(v  nvof  to  testify  against.  yiaprCpeadai 
10  call  to  witness  (a  word  used  poetically),  dia/iop- 
rCoeadai,  and  sometimes  iTTifiaprvpeaOai,  rovf  Trapov- 
rof,  to  call  upon  those  who  are  present  to  take  no- 
tice of  what  passes,  with  a  view  to  give  evidence.' 
tetiSo/utpTvpdv  and  briopKclv  are  never  used  indif- 
ferently, which  affords  some  proof  that  testimony 
was  not  necessarily  on  oath.  The  /loprvc  (witness 
in  the  cause)  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Kh/r^p 
01  kX^top,  who  merely  gave  evidence  of  the  sum- 
mons to  appear. 

MASTE'RES  (/laor^ptf).     (Ktd.  Zetbtai  ) 

»MAST'ICHE  (itaaTlxn),  Gum  Mastich.  "  This 
IS  correctly  described  as  the  resin  of  the  Lentiscus 
by  Dioscorides  and  Pltoy.  It  is  the  Putachia  Lenr 
Uiau.  The  Chian  Mastich  is  particularly  com- 
mended by  Galen.'"  The  wood  of  the  Pistachia 
Lentiscus,  according  to  Sibthorp,  is  much  esteemed 
by  the  Greeks  at  the  present  day  for  fuel.  They 
call  the  tree  ox">0(-  The  mastich  or  gum  is  only 
collected  in  Scio.  The  ashes  of  the  w<rad  are  used 
by  the  Athenian  soap-boilers  for  making  the  ley  fur 
the  manufacture  of  soap.  In  Zante  it  is  also  con- 
sidered as  furnishing  the  best  lixivium.  The  tan- 
ners employ  it  with  valanida  in  the  preparation  of 
leather.  In  Ithaca  an  oil  (axnoXaii)  is  expressed 
(irom  the  berry.  The  nfvo(:  of  the  modem  Greeks 
is  also  the  axlviK  of  Theophrastus.  The  ancient 
Terb  o,);jv(fo^(«  signifies  "  to  chew  mastich"  or  "the 
wood  o(^the  mastich-tree,«  in  order  to  sweeten  the 
breath  and  cleanse  the  teeth.    The  gum  is  now 


1.  (Aadoc.,  D«  Mvit.,  4.— Plainer,  AU.  Proo.,  411.— Maiar, 
at.  Proo.,  381  I--1  (Demosth.,  e.  Timolh.,  IMl.  — Id.,  c. 
Mtg.  at  Mnaa  ,  1 139.)— 3.  (Meier,  AU.  Proc.,  7M.)— 4.  (laasui, 
U  Hs^.  hxred.,  86,  ed.  Staph.— Id.,  De  DicKi/g.  haired.,  90, 
7.-5.  (Damoeth..  c.  Timocr.,  741.)— ».  (Att.  Pmo..  .'61.)— 7. 
"L,  li.,  14.)— 8.  (Damoeth.,  c.  Euerg.  ot  Mnei ,  1190)— 9. 
11.7 i.7j.''  W.— Plin..  H.  N.,  xiir.,  iS.  —  Adaiu,  Apiwnd., 
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much  used  by  the  women  of  Turicey  for  tb  i  kom 

purpose.* 

MASTI'GIA.    (Vid.  Fliokuh.) 

MATERFAMI'LIAS.  {Yid.  Masruoi,  RiWAa; 
p.  623.) 

MATKA'LIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  ev 
eiy  year  on  the  Uth  of  June,  in  honour  of  the  god- 
dess Mater  Matuta,  whose  ten^jle  stood  in  the  Fo- 
rum Boarium.  It  was  celebrated  only  by  Roinaii 
matrons,  and  the  sacrifices  offered  to  the  gudJest 
consisted  of  cakes  baked  in  pots  of  earthenware.* 
Slaves  were  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  tbe  solem- 
nities or  to  enter  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  One 
slave,  however,  was  admitted  by  the  matrons,  bat 
only  to  be  exposed  to  a  humiliating  treatment,  fr- 
one  of  the  matrons  gave  her  a  blow  on  the  cheek, 
and  then  sent  her  away  from  the  temple.  The  ma- 
trons on  this  occasion  took  with  them  the  children 
of  their  sisters,  but  not  their  own,  held  them  in  their 
arms,  and  prayed  for  their  welfare.'  The  statue  of 
the  goddess  was  then  crowned  with  a  garland  by 
one  of  the  matrons  who  had  not  yet  lost  a  hus- 
band.' The  Greek  writers  and  their  Roman  follow- 
ers, who  identify  the  Mater  Matuta  with  Leucotbea 
or  Ino,  explain  the  ceremonies  of  the  Matralia  by 
means  of  the  mythological  stories  which  relate  to 
this  Greek  goddess.  But  the  real  import  of  the 
worship  of  the  Mater  Matuta  appears  to  have  been 
to  inculcate  upon  mothers  the  principle  that  they 
ought  to  take  care  of  the  children  of  their  sisters  aa 
much  as  of  their  own,  and  that  they  should  not 
leave  them  to  careless  slaves,  the  contempt  for 
whom  was  symbolically  expressed  by  the  infliction 
of  a  blow  on  the  cheek  of  the  one  admitted  into  tba 
temple.* 

MATRIMOTilUM.    {VU.  Marbuob,  Roman.) 

MATRO'NA.     (  Vid.  Marriaob,  Roman,  p.  623.) 

MAUSOLETJM.    (Jid.  Fonos,  p.  461.) 

MAZO'NOMUS  (/iofovo/iof,  dim.  fu^onMuov'), 
from  /utCa,  a  loaf  or  a  cake ;  properly  a  dish  for  dis- 
tributing bread  ;  but  the  term  is  applied  also  to  any 
large  dish  used  for  bringing  meat  to  table.'  (,Vid 
C(BHA,  p.  274.)  These  dishes  weie  made  either  of 
wood,'  of  bronze,*  or  of  gold." 

MEDIASTI'NI,  the  name  given  to  slaves  used 
for  any  common  purpose,  and  are  said  by  tbe  scbo- 
liast  upon  Horace"  to  be  those  "  qui  in  maliB  *teiU 
ad  qiuEvii  imperala  forati."  The  name  is  chiefly 
given  to  certain  slaves  belonging  to  the  familia  rus- 
tica,"  but  is  also  applied  sometimes  to  slaves  in  tha 
city." 

"MED'ICA  (VL^dtxi),  a  plant,  the  Lucerne  oi 
Purple  Medick  {Medieago  sativa).  It  has  its  name 
from  Media,  according  to  the  ancient  authorities, 
because  it  was  brought  from  that  country  into 
Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  under  Dari- 
us. It  passed  into  England  from  France  and  Swit- 
zerland. Some  of  the  English  botanists,  according 
to  Martyn,  called  it  Burgundy  trefoil  and  Mediek 
fodder." 

*MEDICA  MALA  {Itviixa  /i^Xa),  the  fruit  of  tbo 
Citron-tree,  or  Citrus  Medico,  L.  Sprengel  and 
Stackhouse  think  that  the  Orange  (^Cilrut  aiiroai 
tium)  was  also  comprehended  under  the  term.    ( Yii. 

CiTBDS.)" 

MEDICI'NA  ('larptx^),  the  name  of  that  scienea 
which,  as  Celsus  says,"  "  Sanilatem  cegrit  pronuUit," 
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1.  (DodwaU'i  Tour,  vol.  i.,  p.  339.)— S.  (Varro,  D*  Linr.Ltt., 
IT.,  p.  31.  Bip.— OTJd,  F»t.,  Ti.,  479,  <tc.)— 3.  (Plat.,  CuuU. 
9. -Id.,  QoBat.  Rom.,  p.  M?.)— 4.  (TertuU.,  Monogam,  c  11.) 
— 9.  (Compare  Hartuog,  Die  Relig.  der  ROmer,  ii.,  p.  79.)— 4. 
(Athen.,  t.,  30,  34.)— 7.  (Varro,  De  Re  Ruat.,  iii.,  4.)-S.  (Pol. 
lux,  Onom.,  vii.,  87.)— 9.  (Atheo.,  i».,  31.)— 10.  (Athen.,  t.,  S7.1 
—11.  (Epiat.,  i.,  14, 14.)— IS.  (Cic,  Cat.,  ii..  3.— Colan.,  i.,  • 
—Id.,  ii.,  13.)— 13.  (Dig.  4,  tit.  »,  a.  1,  «  9 ;  7,  tit.  7,  a.  6  )— K 
(Mutjn  ad  Tiir.,  Oeorg.,  i.,  219.)— 19.  (Dioaoor ,  i.,  IM.— 
The(vhraat.,  i.,  13.— Aduga,  Appan).,  a.  t.)— 10.  (De  Medic. 
Ub.  i.,  IVefat.) 
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uui  whose  object  Hippocrates  defines*  to  be  "  the 
deb  rering  sick  persons  from  their  diseases,  and  the 
diminishing  the  force  of  sicknesses,  and  the  not  un- 
dertaking the  treatment  of  those  who  are  quite  over- 
come by  sickness,  as  we  know  that  medicine  is 
here  of  no  ayail."  For  other  definitions  of  the  art 
and  science  of  Medicine  given  by  the  ancients,  see 
Pseudo-Galen."  The  invention  of  medicine  was 
almost  universally  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  the 
gods.*  Another  source  of  information  was  the  ob- 
serving the  means  resorted  to  by  animals  when  la- 
bouring under  disease.  Pliny*  gives  many  instan- 
ces in  which  these  instinctive  efibrts  taught  man- 
kind the  properties  of  various  plants,  and  the  more 
simple  surgical  operations.  The  wild  goats  of  Crete 
pointed  out  the  use  of  the  Dictamaus  and  vulnerary 
herbs ;  dogs,  when  indisposed,  sought  the  Triticum 
repem,  and  the  same  animal  taught  to  the  Egyp- 
tians the  use  of  purgatives,  constituting  the  treat- 
ment called  Syrmaism.  The  hippopotamus  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  bleeding,  and  it  is  affirmed 
that  the  employment  of  clysters  was  shown  by  the 
ibis.*  Sheep  with  worms  in  their  liver  were  seen 
seeking  saline  substances,  and  cattle  afTected  with 
dropsy  anxiously  looked  for  chalybeate  waters.  We 
are  told*  that  the  Babylonians  and  Chaldeans  had 
no  physicians,  and  in  cases  of  sickness  the  patient 
was  carried  out  and  exposed  on  the  highway,  that 
any  persons  passing  by  who  had  been  affected  in  a 
similar  manner  might  give  some  information  re- 
ipecting  the  means  that  had  afforded  them  relief. 
Shortly  afterward,  these  observations  of  cures  were 
luspended  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  we  find 
that  in  Egypt  the  walls  of  their  sanctuaries  were 
covered  with  records  of  this  descr'ption.  The 
priests  of  Greece  adopted  the  same  practice,  and 
some  of  the  tablets  suspended  in  their  temples  are 
of  a  curious  character,  which  will  illustrate  the  cus- 
tom. The  following  votive  memorials  are  given  by 
Hieron.  Mercurialis  :*  "  Some  days  back,  a  certain 
Caios,  who  was  blind,  learned  from  an  oracle  that 
he  should  repair  to  the  temple,  put  np  his  fervent 
prayers,  cross  the  sanctuary  from  right  to  lefl,  place 
bis  five  fingers  on  the  altar,  then  raise  his  hand  and 
cover  bis  eyes.  He  obeyed,  and  instantly  his  sight 
was  restored,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  multi- 
tude. These  signs  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  gods 
were  shown  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus."  "  A  blind 
soldier  named  Valerius  Apes,  having  consulted  the 
oracle,  was  informed  that  he  should  mix  the  blood 
of  a  white  cock  with  honey,  to  make  up  an  oint- 
ment to  be  applied  to  his  eyes  for  three  consecutive 
days:  he  received  his  sight,  and  returned  public 
thanks  to  the  gods."  "  Julian  appeared  lost  beyond 
ail  hope  from  a  spitting  of  blood.  The  god  ordered 
him  to  take  from  the  ^tar  some  seeds  of  the  pine, 
and  io  mix  them  with  honey,  of  which  mixture  he 
was  to  eat  for  three  days.  He  was  saved,  and 
time  to  thank  the  gods  in  presence  of  the  people." 
The  whole  science  of  medicine  was  divided  into 
ftve  parts,''  viz. :  ivatoXoyix^,  Physiology  and  Anat- 
omy [vid.  PareioLoaiA) ;  AlnoXoytx^,  .^Etiology,  or 
ttie  docttioe  of  the  causes  of  disease ;  naBoXoyucn, 
Pathology  (vid.  Patholooia)  ;  Tyutviv,  Hygiene,  or 
the  art  of  pretereing  health  ;  Xti/utuTuci,  Semeiol- 
ogy,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  of  disease, 
including  Diagnosis  {vid.  Seheiotica)  ;  and  Oepa- 
ctiTuc;,  Therapeutics,  or  the  art  of  heahng  {vid. 
TaiBAPEDTicA).    With  regard  to  the  medical  liter- 

1.  (De  Ana,  torn. !.,  p.  7,  ed.  Kflhn.)— S.  (Introd.,  nn  Medi- 
jt, «.  0,  torn.  U,  p.  (80-8,  ed.  KOhn.)— 3.  (Bi|iiiacr.,  Da  Priwa 
MadiOM  torn,  i.,  p.  39. — Pseudo-Galen,  Introd.,  cap.  i.,  p.  074. — 
Cic,  TtMO.  Dijc.,  ui.,  !.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  nix.,  1.)— 4.  (H.  N., 
riiL,  41.) — 5.  (Compare  Fseado-Galen,  latnd.,  c.  1,  p.  675.) — 6. 
(Eend.,  i.,  187.— Stnbo,  xri.,  c.  l,ed.  Taaclm.— Paeeda-Galen, 
btnd.  1  e.)— 7.  (De  Af.e  Gymnaat.,  Amitel.,  4ta,  IffTS,  p.  2,  8.) 
•'•.  (Fuada-Galea,  lotiid., c.  7,  p.  68V.) 


atore  of  the  ancients,  " \\hen,"  says  Littii5,'  " one 
searches  into  the  history  of  medicine  and  th*  com- 
mencement of  the  science,  the  first  body  of  doctlini 
that  one  meets  with  is  the  collection  of  writingi 
known  under  the  name  of  the  works  of  Hippocra- 
tes. The  science  mounts  up  directly  to  that  origin, 
and  there  stops.  Not  that  it  had  not  been  cultivated 
earlier,  and  had  not  given  rise  to  even  numerous 
productions,  but  everything  that  had  been  made  be- 
fore the  physician  of  Cos  has  perished.  We  hav( 
only  remaining  of  them  scattered  and  unconnected 
fragments ;  the  works  oi  Hippocrates  have  alone 
escaped  destruction ;  and,  by  a  singular  circum- 
standee,  there  exists  a  great  gap  after  them  as  well 
as  before  them.  The  medical  works  from  Hippoc- 
rates to  the  establishment  of  the  school  of  Alexaa- 
drea,  and  those  of  that  school  itself,  are  completely 
lost,  except  some  quotations  and  passages  pre- 
served ip  the  later  writers  ;  so  that  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates  remain  alone  among  the  ruins  of  an 
cient  medical  literature."  The  Asclepiadn,  to  which 
family  Hippocrates  belonged,  were  the  supposed  de- 
scendants of  iEsculapius  ('AunA^Triof ),  and  were,  in 
a  manner,  the  hereditary  physicians  of  Greece. 
They  professed  to  have  among  them  certain  secrets 
of  the  medical  art,  which  had  been  handed  down  to 
them  from  their  great  progenitor,  and  founded  sev- 
eral medical  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Galen  mentions'  three,  viz.,  Rhodes,  Cnidos,  and 
Cos.  The  first  of  these  appears  soon  to  have  be- 
come extinct,  and  has  left  no  traces  of  its  existence 
behind.  From  the  second  proceeded  a  collection  of 
observations  called  Kvidiat  Tvuftai,  "Cnidian  Sen- 
tences," a  work  of  much  reputation  in  early  times, 
which  is  often  mentioned  by  Hippocrates,*  an^ 
which  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Oa- 
len.*  The  school  of  Cos,  however,  is  by  far  the 
most  celebrated,  on  account  of  the  greater  number 
of  eminent  physicians  that  sprang  from  it,  and  es- 
pecially from  having  been  the  birthplace  of  the  great 
Hippocrates.  We  learn  from  Herodotus*  that  there 
were  also  two  celebrated  medical  schools  at  Croto- 
na  in  Magna  Graecia,  and  Cyrene  in  Africa,  of  which 
he  says  that  the  former  was  in  his  time  more  es- 
teemed in  Greece  than  any  other,  and  in  the  next 
place  came  that  of  Cyrene.  But  neither  of  these 
require  any  particular  notice  here,  nor  will  it  be  ne- 
cessary to  do  more  than  mention  the  more  celebra- 
ted medical  sects,  referring  fur  farther  particulars 
to  their  names  in  this  work.  The  oldest,  and  per- 
haps the  most  influential  of  these,  was  that  of  the 
DooHATici,  founded  about  B.C.  400  by  Thessalus, 
the  son,  and  Poly  bus,  the  son-in-law  of  Hippoc- 
rates, and  thence  called  also  the  Hippocralici.  These 
retained  their  influence  till  the  rise  of  the  Empirici, 
founded  by  Serapion  of  Alexandrea  and  Philinua 
of  Cos  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  after  which  time 
every  member  of  the  medical  profession,  during  a 
long  period,  ranged  himself  in  one  of  these  two 
sects.  In  the  first  century  B.C.,  Themison  founded 
the  sect  of  the  Metbodici,  who  held  doctrines  near- 
ly intermediate  between  those  of  the  two  sects  al- 
ready mentioned.  About  two  centuries  later,  the 
Methodic!  were  divided  into  numerous  sects,  as  the 
doctrines  of  particular  physicians  became  more  gen- 
erally received.  The  chief  of  these  sects  were 
the  Pneuhatici  and  Eclectici  ;  the  former  founded 
by  Athenaeus  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  first 
century  A.D. ;  the  latter  about  the  same  tune,  either 
by  Agathinus  of  Sparta  or  bis  pupil  Archigenes. 
The  Episynthetici  (called  also  Hbctici)  are  sup- 
posed to  have  agreed  veiy  nearly  in  their  tenets 
with  those  of  the  Eclectici. 


1.  ((Eaviaa  Com^taa  dllippocnita,  Um.  i.,  Introd.,  ch.  1,  p 
3.)—*.  (De  Meth.  Med.,  i.,  1,  torn,  z.,  >  i,  iS.)— 3.  (De  Rat 
Vict,  in  Morb.  Acut.) — 4.  (Comment,  in  Hippocr.,  lib.  cit  fjtM 
XT.,  p.  4Sn.)—i.  (lii.,  131.) 
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It  only  nanaiiis  Ui  mention  the  principal  uedioal 
kutlKws  after  Hippocrates  whoae  works  are  still  ex- 
tant, referring  for  more  particulars  respecting  their 
writings  to  the  articles  on  Chirokoia,  Di.«tstica, 
Patboloou,  Phabmackdtica,  Prtuolooia,  Simei- 
oncA,  and  Thkkapeutica.  Celsus  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  the  Augustan  age,  and  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  more  for  the  elegance  of  his  style,  and 
the  neatness  and  judiciousness  of  his  compilation, 
than  fur  any  original  contributions  to  the  science  of 
Medicine.  Indeed,  many  persons  have  doubted 
whether  Celsus  were  really  a  professional  man,  or 
whether  be  only  wrote  his  work  "  De  Medicina"  as 
a  sort  of  rhetorical  exercise.'  Dioscorides  of  An- 
azarba,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ, 
was  for  many  centuries  the  greatest  authority  in 
Materia  Medica,  and  was  almost  as  much  esteemed 
as  Oalen  in  Medicine  and  Physiology,  or  Aristotle 
in  Philosophy.  Aretteus,  who  probably  lived  in  the 
time  of  Nero,  is  an  interesting  and  striking  writer, 
both  from  the  beauty  of  his  language  and  from  the 
originality  of  his  opinions.  The  next  in  chronolo- 
gical order,  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  as  be  is 
certainly  the  roost  voluminous,  of  all  the  medical 
writers  of  antiquity,  is  Oalen,  who  reigned  supreme 
in  all  matters  relating  to  his  art  till  the  commence- 
ment of  modern  times.  He  was  bom  at  Pergamus 
A.D.  131,  came  early  in  life  to  Rome,  where  he 
lived  in  great  honour,  and  passed  great  part  of  his 
days,  and  died  A.D.  301.  After  him,  the  only  wri- 
ters deserving  particular  notice  are  Oribasius  of 
Pergamus,  physician  to  the  Emperor  Julian  in  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ ;  Aetios  of  Amida,  who 
lived  probably  in  the  sixth  century ;  Alexander 
Trallianus,  who  lived  something  later ;  and  Paulus 
iEgineta,  who  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  seventh. 

ME'DICUS  Clar^),  the  name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  every  professor  of  the  healing  art,  wheth- 
er physician  or  surgeon,  and,  accordingly,  both  di- 
visions of  the  medical  profession  will  here  be  inclu- 
ded under  that  term.  In  Greece  and  Asia  Minor 
physicians  seem  to  have  been  held  in  high  esteem  ; 
for,  not  to  mention  the  apotheosis  of  .£sculapius, 
who  was  considered  as  the  father  of  it,  there  was 
a  law  at  Athens  that  no  female  or  tlaae  should  prac- 
tise it.*  .£lian  mentions  one  of  the  laws  of  Zaleu- 
cus  among  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians,  by  which  it 
was  ordered  that  if  any  one,  during  bis  illness, 
should  drink  wine  contrary  to  the  orders  of  his  phy- 
sician, even  if  he  should  recover,  he  should  be  put 
to  death  for  his  disobedience ;'  and,  according  to 
Mead,  there  are  extant  several  medals  struck  by  the 
people  of  Smyrna  in  honour  of  different  persons 
belonging  to  the  medical  profession.*  The  follow- 
ing observation  concerning  these  medals  is  given  by 
Kiihn  :*  "  Alii,  idque  katid  dubic  rectim,  verotimiliiu 
ezittimabant  nomina  in  kitce  nummit  obvia  Mminu 
significare  medicot,  qui  de  Saynuat  tua  mtiica  ar- 
lit  cogTiilione  bene  meruerint,  Med  potiiu  tumino*  illi' 
u*  urbit  magitlratus.  Vid.  partim  01.  Wise,  in  Afu*. 
Bodlti.,  p.  140,  qui  Meadianae  sententie  acerbus  ex- 
•titit  censor,  partim  Jos.  Eckhel,  in  Doctr.  TVum. 
Veltr.,  to.  ii.,  p.  639,  et  Jo.  Cph.  llaschen,  in  Lcz  Univ. 
Jlei  Num.  Vet.,  to.  iv.,  p.  S,  Lips.,  1790-8,  qui  p. 
1S19,  plures  scriptures  de  Smyrnaeorum  nummis  ad- 
duxit."  (In  voce  "  Apollophanes.")  If  the  decree 
of  the  Athenians  (published  among  the  letters  of 
Hippocrates)  be  genuine,  and  if  Soranus*  can  be  de- 
pended on,  the  same  honours  were  conferred  upon 

1.  (Vid.  Mich.  Chriit.  Jut.  Ewlitiitwch,  Epiitola,  Ac,  obi 
**D*  Talao  noo  Medico  Pnictico  ditteritar,**  Lip*.,  4to,  1779; 
•bo  !■«  Cine'*  uid  Sprangel'i  HiMorio  of  Medicine.)— 3.  (Br- 

R'au,  Fah.,  S74  )— 1  (Vir.  Hirt.,  ii  ,  S7.)— 4.  (DiitanaUa  da 
aminit  qaibuadun  a  SmjmuBii  in  Medicoruin  honorem  percua- 
aa,  41a,  Load.,  17*4.)—}.  (Additam.  ad  Blench.  Madioor.  Ve- 
lar, a  Jo.  A.  Fabrieio,  in  Biblioth.  Oraca  eihibitam,  4to,  him., 
UMM).)— 4.  (U  Vju  Hipuocr.) 
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that  physician  as  bad  before  been  given  to  Harm 
les  ;  he  was  voted  a  golden  crown,  publicly  initi&:«i 
into  the  Eleusmian  mysteries,  and  maintained  in 
the  Prytaneum  at  the  state's  expense.' 

As  there  were  no  hospilbls  among  the  anrienta, 
the  chief  places  of  study  for  medic^  pupils  wera 
the  'AaxAqirtna,  or  temples  of  .fsculapioa,  where 
the  votive  tablets  furnished  them  with  a  coUectioa 
of  cases.  The  Aaclepiads  (rid.  Mcoicira)  were 
very  strict  in  examining  into  and  overlooking  the 
character  and  conduct  of  their  pupils,  and  the  fa- 
mous Hippocratic  oath  (which,  if  not  drawn  up  by 
Hippocrates  himself,  is  certainly  almost  a*  ancient) 
requires  to  be  inserted  here,  as  being  the  most  cu- 
rious medical  monument  of  antiquity.  *■  I  swear 
by  Apollo  the  physician,  by  .lEsculapins,  by  Hygeia, 
and  Panaceia,  and  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  call- 
ing them  to  witness  that  I  will  fulfil  religiously,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  my  power  and  judgment,  the 
solemn  promise  and  the  written  bond  which  I  now 
do  make.  I  will  honour  as  my  parents  the  master 
who  has  taught  me  this  art,  and  endeavour  to  min- 
ister to  all  his  necessities.  I  will  consider  his  chil- 
dren as  my  own  brothers,  and  will  teach  them  my 
profession,  should  they  express  a  desire  to  follow  it, 
without  remuneration  or  Mrritten  bond.  I  will  ad- 
mit to  my  lessons,  my  discourses,  and  all  my  other 
methods  of  teaching,  my  own  sons,  and  those  of 
my  tutor,  and  those  who  have  been  inscribed  as  pu 
pils  and  have  taken  the  medical  oath  ;  but  no  one 
else.  I  will  prescribe  such  a  course  of  regimen  as 
may  be  best  suited  to  the  condition  of  my  patients, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  power  and  judgment, 
seeking  to  preserve  them  from  anything  that  might 
prove  injurious.  No  inducement  shall  ever  lead  m* 
to  administer  poison,  nor  will  I  ever  be  the  author 
of  such  advice:  neither  will  I  contributa  to  aa 
abortion.  I  will  maintain  religiously  the  purity  and 
integrity  both  of  my  conduct  and  of  my  art.  I  will 
not  cut  any  one  for  the  stone,  but  will  leave  thai 
operation  to  those  who  cultivate  it  lUxomau  H 
Ipydri^aiv  iivtpuot  npii^iot  T^adi).  Into  whatever 
dwellings  I  may  go,  I  will  enter  them  with  the  solo 
view  of  succouring  the  sick,  abstaining  from  all  in- 
jurious views  and  corruption,  especially  from  any 
immodest  action  towards  women  or  men,  freemen 
or  slaves.  If  during  my  attendance,  or  even  uu- 
professionally  in  common  life,  I  happen  to  hear  of 
any  circumstances  which  should  not  be  revealed,  I 
will  consider  them  a  profound  secret,  and  observa 
on  the  subject  a  religious  silence.  May  I,  if  I  rigid- 
ly observe  this  my  oath,  and  do  not  break  it,  enjoy 
good  success  in  life,  and  in  [the  practice  of]  my 
art,  and  obtain  general  esteem  forever;  should  I 
transgress  and  become  a  perjurer,  may  the  reverse 
be  my  lot."    As  regards  the  passage  of  the  oath, 

fiven  above  in  the  original  Greek  (Uxupih"  ^i,  »•  r. 
.),  though  the  writer  has  translated  it  thus,  both 
here  and  also  in  page  241,  he  does  not  feel  at  all 
sure  that  the  other  construction,  viz.,  making  irpifiof 
rijaie  depend  on  hxup'iau,  is  not  preferable.  With 
regard  tp  the  oath  itself,  it  is  generally  considered 
to  be  spurious  ;*  but  M.Littre,  the  editor  of  the 
new  Paris  edition  of  Hippocrates,  believes  it  to  be 
genuine.  For  a  copious  and  learned  explanation  of 
every  clause  of  the  oath,  see  Meibom's  edition.  Or. 
and  Lat.,  Lugd.  Bat.,  4to,  1S43. 

Some  idea  of  the  income  of  a  physician  in  those 
times  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,'  that  the  .£ginetans  (about  the  year  B.C. 
632)  paid  Democedes  from  the  public  treasury  oon 
talent  per  annum  for  his  services,  i.  e.  (if  we  reckon, 
with  Hussey,*  the  JEginet»n  drachma  to  be  worth 


I.  (Compare  Plin.,  R.  N.,  rii.,  S7  )— t.  (Vid.  1.  C.  Ad^f 
mann,  Hiit.  Liter.  Hifipocr.,  in  Fabr.  BibL  Or.,  *d.  HarUj,  or  ft 
KUhn'i  od.  of  Hip)KX».)— 1.  (lii.,  lSl.).-4  (kaaml  W«|M> 
awl  Moner,  dec.) 
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I*.  IK),  not  quite  8442. ;  he  afterward  received 
tnm  tlie  Atbonians  oae  liuadred  minx,  t.  e.  (reck- 
oaiug,  witli  Huasey,  the  Attic  drachma  to  be  worth 
•}4L),  rather  more  than  4062. ;  and  he  was  finally  at- 
tracted to  Samoe  by  being  offered  by  Polycrates  a 
aalaiy  of  two  talents,  >.  «.  (if  the  Attic  standard  be 
meant)  4872.  10*.  It  should,  however,  be  added, 
ihat  Valckenaer  doubts  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  with  respect  to  the  .£ginetans 
and  Athenians  (and  apparently  with  reasonX  on  the 
(round  that  the  latter  people,  at  the  time  of  thehr 
peateet  wealth,  only  allowed  their  ambassadors 
two  drachms  (or  U.  7id.)  per  day,  i.  e ,  somewhat 
less  than  thirty  pounds  per  annum.'  A  physician, 
called  l^  Pliny  both  Erasistratus*  and  Cleumbro- 
tus,*  is  said  l>y  him  to  have  received  one  hundred 
talents  for  curing  King  Antiocbos.  which  (if  we  sup- 
pose the  Attic  talents  of  the  standard  of  Alexan- 
der's coinage  to  be  meant,  which,  according  to  Hus- 
aey,  was  worth  S43J.  16«.)  would  amount  to  34,87iM. 
If,  however,  the  Alezandrean  standard,  which  is 
found  in  the  coins  of  the  Ptolemies,  be  meant,  it 
would  amount  (reckoning  the  drachma  as  It.  Sjd.) 
to  39,3752. ;  an  almost  incredible  sum.  It  seems  to 
have  been  not  uncommon  among  the  Greeks  in  those 
times  (as  afterward  in  the  later  Roman  Empire :  see 
AscHum)  for  states  to  maintain  physicians,  who 
were  paid  at  the  public  coet;*  and  these,  again, 
had  atteodantit  for  the  most  part  slaves,  who  exer- 
fised  their  calling  among  people  of  low  condition.* 
The  Romans  derived  their  knowledge  of  medicine 
at  first  from  the  Etrurians  and  afterward  fi-om  the 
Greeks.  In  the  most  ancient  times  the  haruapices 
practised  medicine  in  connexion  with  the  augurs, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  Sprengel,*  who  regarded  the 
ancient  Roman  legends  as  historical  facts,  it  was 
proI>ably  some  of  these  that  Amulius  sent  to  Rhea 
SUva,  when  she  was  pregnant,  to  examine  the  na- 
ture of  her  mysterious  disease.'  One  of  the  most 
a»nent  customs  at  Rome,  in  order  to  ward  off  epi- 
deutic  diseases,  and  to  appease  the  anger  of  Uie 
nids,  was  the  interrogating  the  books  bought  by 
Tarquik  of  the  Sibyl.  In  the  earlier  times  of  the 
Roman  K^poblie,  physicians  are  said  by  Pliny  to 
have  been  afLVnown,*  and  for  some  time  afterward 
the  exercise  of  ^e  profession  was  in  a  great  meas- 
ure confined  to  persons  of  servile  rank  ;  for  the 
richer  families,  having  slaves  who  were  skilled  in  all 
sorts  of  trades,  &jc.,  generally  possessed  one  or  more 
that  understood  medicine  and  surgery.'  To  this 
practice,  however,  there  were  many  exceptions :  e. 
g.,  the  physician  who  was  taken  prisoner  with  Juli- 
us Caesar  by  the  pirates  at  the  island  of  Pharma- 
cu8a,'°  and  who  is  called  his  friend  by  Plutarch ;" 
Archagathus,  who,  being  the  first  foreign  surgeon 
that  settled  at  Rome,  had  a  shop  bought  for  him  at 
the  public  expense,  and  was  presented  with  the  jus 
Quiritium  B.C.  219 ;"  Artorius,  who  is  known  to 
have  been  a  physician,"  and  who  is  called  the  friend 
of  Augustus  ;**  Asclapo,  whom  Cicero  calls  his 
Mend  ;"  Asclepiades,  the  friend  of  Craasus  the  ora- 
tor ;"  EudemuB,  who  is  called  by  Tacitus"  the  friend 
and  physician  of  Livia ;  and  others.  The  hatred 
bonie  by  Cato  the  censor  against  the  Greek  phy- 
•icians,  as  well  as  the  Greek  philosophers  at  Rome, 

1.  (AiMofh.,  AckMTB.,  M.)— *.  (H.  N.,  zxix.,  ».)—3.  (H.  N., 
vii.  I7.>— 4.  (Xm.,  Mem.,  i'.,  3,  »  S.— Plato,  Oan.,  4  SS.— Stta- 
i-  IM,  ir  f.  125.— DioL  Sic,  xii.,  13.)— A.  (Plato,  DeLef.,  it.,  p. 
TM,  <d.  Stepb.- BOokh,  Pabl.  Eeoa.  al  Atheni,  toI.  i.,  p.  I«0.) 
— «.  (Hwt.  it  U  MM.)— 7.  (Dionn.  Hal.,  i.,  78.J— 8.  (H.  N., 
Sliz.,  5.)—^.  (MiddlaCoa'i  Eany, "  D«  Medicorum  apud  Roma- 
ww  itogeatiwn  oonditionB,**  Cantab.,  17M,  4to,  and  the  variona 
•■nren  to  it  that  appeared  ob  ita  pabliution.) — 10.  {Sueton., 
JaL,  4.)— II.  (Vid.  Caaaiibon'a  note  on  Suctoniua.)— 13.  (Caa- 
iiw  Hemina  ap.  Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixiz.,  8.)— 13.  (Ciel.  Aural.,  De 
Hart.  Acat.,  iii.,  14,  p.  S94.)— 14.  (Plutarch,  Brut.,  c.  41,  ad. 
Tinchn.,  where,  howerer,  it  ahould  be  notioed  that  aome  edi- 
tionaread  'Avrvvie;  initeftd  of 'Apriipio;.) — 15.  (ad  Faa.,  xiii., 
to.)— 10.  (Cic.,  De  Ont.,  i..  14.)— 17.  (Ajib.,  it.,  t.) 


is  well  known,  but  it  is  not  tiue  that  he  cauacK 
them  to  be  expelled  from  Rome.'  With  respect  ic 
the  income  made  by  eminent  physicians  in  the  early 
times  of  Rome,  the  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  data 
for  ascertaining  it;  at  the  beginning  of  the  Empire, 
we  learn  from  Pliny*  that  Albutius,  Arruntius,  Cal- 
petanna.  Cassias,  and  Rubrius  gained  350,000  su- 
terces  per  annum,  t.  e.  (reckoning,  with  Hussey,  the 
miUe  nnmmi  (tatertium)  to  be  worth,  after  the  reigs 
of  Augustus,  71.  16*.  3d.),  19532.  'is.  Od. ;  thatQuin- 
tus  Stertinius  made  it  a  favour  that  he  was  content 
to  receive  from  the  emperor  600,000  sesterces  per 
annum  (or  89062.  6*.),  as  he  might  have  made 
600,000  sesterces  (or  46872.  10«.)  by  his  private 
practice ;  and  that  he  and  his  brother,  who  received 
the  same  annual  income  from  the  Emperor  Claudi 
us,  left  between  them  at  their  death,  notwithstand- 
ing large  sums  that  they  had  spent  in  beautifying 
the  city  of  Naples,  the  simi  of  thirty  millions  of 
sesterces  (or  334,3762.). 

Of  the  previous  medical  edncation  necessary  to 
qualify  a  physician  al  Rome  for  the  legal  practice  of 
bis  profession  in  the  early  times,  we  know  nothing ; 
afterward,  however,  this  was  uncler  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  archiatri.    (KtV2.  Abohiater.) 

Two  other  medical  titles  that  we  meet  with  un- 
der the  emperors  were  latmmkuta  (see  the  word) 
and  Acluanui,  'Axrtwaptor  The  latter  was  a  title 
at  the  court  of  &>nstantinople,  given  apparently 
only  to  physicians,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  use 
of  the  word  found  in  the  earlier  Latin  authors.' 
Besides  Joannes  the  son  of  Zacharias,  who  is  better 
known  by  his  title  of  Actuarins  than  by  his  real 
name,  several  other  physicians  are  recorded  as 
havingarrived  at  this  dignity. 

MEDIMNUS  diiSiftvof  or  (tiiifcvot  (rinjpit),  the 
principal  dry  measure  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  used 
especially  for  measuring  corn.  It  had  dififerent 
sizes  in  the  different  states  of  Greece.  The  Attio 
roedimnus  was  equal  to  six  Roman  modii.  (Nepos, 
VU.  AU..  c.  3.— Cic,  in  Verr.,  II.,  iii.,  46,  48,  where 
Cicero  explains  60,000  medirani  by  300,000  modii, 
and  36,000  medimni  by  316,000  modii. — Suidas,  t. 
e. — Rbemn.  Fann.,  v.,  64. 

"  Hujut  (Umidiumfert  uma,  ul  et  ipsa  medimni 
Amphora,  tergue  capit  modium.") 

Suidas  makes  the  medimnus  =108  litre,  con- 
founding it  apparently  with  the  metretes.  The 
medimnus  contained  11  galls.  7-1456  pints  English. 
It  was  divided  into  the  following  parts : 

Finn. 

78576 
7-9288 


each 


O^b. 
1 


6  Iktoi, 
IS  ii/iteKTa 

48;to«'"«er       "      ....  19828 

96  Siarai         "      ....  9911 

193  KorwAo*        "      ....  -4955 

of  which  the  x"^"^?'  f'''"7f<  ^"^  KorvXri  and  theii 
farther  subdivisions  were  common  to  the  dry  and 
fluid  measures,  but  the  xotvifvias  of  different  sizer 
(.Vid.  Metretes,  Cnainz,  Xestes,  Cotvla.) 

♦MEDION  (MiJiJtop),  according  to  Lobelius,  a 
species  of  Violet.  This  opinion,  however,  is  reject- 
ed  by  Dodonsus  and  Bauhin.  According  to  Adams, 
the  prevailing  opinion  now  ia  that  it  was  the  Caa^ 
panula  iadniata.* 

MEDITRINA'LIA  was  one  of  the  festivals  con- 
nected with  the  cultivation  of  vineyards.  It  look 
place  on  the  eleventh  of  October,  on  which  day  the 
people  of  I^tium  began  to  taste  their  new  wme 
(mtutum),  and  to  offer  libations  of  it  to  the  gods. 
In  drinking  the  new  wine  it  was  customary  to  pn> 


1.  (Vid.  Sprangel,  Hiat.  de  la  Med.)— 2.  (H.  N.,  xiiz.,  S.|— I 
( VU.  Du  Cange,  Oloaa.  Grac.,  torn,  i.,  p.  4A,  and  Poaaini,  Gloea 
ad  PachTiner.  Hiat.  Andronici,  torn.  i.,^.  SM,  aeq.,  and  tore,  ii, 
p.  4M,  4W.)— i.  (Dioacor.,  it.,  18.— Hafdouin  ad  Plin.,  H.  N. 
zzTii.,  79  —Bauhin,  Piaax,  p  lU^idama,  Append.,  a.  t  * 
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aouDce  U.e  words,  "  telu*  novum  vtKiMt  hiho,  vtteri 
novo  marbo  medeor."*  Varro  derives  the  name  of 
tiie  festival  from  tlie  healing  power  of  the  new  wine, 
but  Festus  speaks  of  a  goddess  Meditrina. 

MEGALE'SIA,  MEGALENSIA,  or  MEGALEN- 
SES  LUDI,  a  festival  with  games  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  the  month  of  April,  and  in  honour  of  the 
great  mother  of  the  gods  (Cybele,  fuyd^r/  ^tiij-, 
whence  the  festival  derived  its  name).  The  statue 
of  the  goddess  was  brought  to  Rome  from  Pessinus 
ill  the  year  803  B.C.,  and  the  day  of  its  arrival  was 
solemnized  with  a  magnificent  procession,  lectister- 
nia,  and  games,  and  great  numbers  of  people  carried 
presents  to  the  goddess  on  the  Capitol.'  The  reg- 
ular celebration  of  the  Megalesia,  however,  did  not 
begin  till  twelve  years  later  (191  B.C.),  when  the 
temple  which  had  been  vowed  and  ordered  to  be 
built  in  803  B.C.,  was  completed  and  dedicated  by 
M.  Junius  Brutus.*  But,  from  another  passage  of 
Livy,*  it  appears  the  Megalesia  had  already  been 
celebrated  in  193  B.C.  The  festival  lasted  for  six 
days,  beginning  on  the  4th  of  April  The  season  of 
this  festival,  like  that  of  the  whole  month  in  which 
it  took  place,  was  full  of  general  rejoicings  and  feast- 
ing. It  was  customary  for  the  wealthy  Romans  on 
this  occasion  to  invite  one  another  mutually  to  tbetr 
repasts,  and  the  extravagant  habits  and  the  good  liv- 
ing during  these  festive  days  were  probably  carried 
to  <'  very  high  degree,  whence  a  senatus  consultum 
was  Issued  in  161  B.C.,  prescribing  that  no  one  should 
go  beyond  a  certain  extent  of  expenditure.* 

The  games  which  were  held  at  the  Megalesia 
were  purely  scenic,  and  not  cffcenses.  They  were 
at  first  held  on  the  Palatine  in  front  of  the  temple 
of  the  goddess,  but  afterward  also  in  the  theatres.' 
The  first  ludi  sceoici  at  Rome  were,  according  to 
Valerius  Antias,  introduced  at  the  Megalesia,  t.  e., 
either  in  193  or  191  B.C.  The  day  which  was  es- 
pecially set  apart  for  the  performance  of  scenic 
plays  was  the  third  of  the  festival.'  Slaves  were 
not  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  games,  and  the 
magistrates  appeared  dressed  in  a  purple  toga  and 
pralexta,  whence  the  proverb  purpura  Megalensit. 
The  games  were  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
curule  aidiles,'  and  we  know  that  four  of  the  extant 
plays  of  Terence  were  performed  at  the  Megalesia. 
Cicero,'  probably  contrasting  the  games  of  the  Me- 
galesia with  the  more  rude  and  barbarous  games 
and  exhibitions  of  the  circus,  calls  them  maxime 
uuli,  toUmnet,  religion." 

•MELAMPYRON  (jttXapirvpov),  the  Melampyrum 
trteiue,  or  Field  Cow-wheat,  according  to  Sprengel 
and  Stackhouse." 

*.MELAN'CRANIS  (fu^ayKpavic),  a  species  of 
Schanus  (axoivo;).  Sprengel  makes  it  the  Sckanut 
nigricans,  or  Black  Bog-rush." 

•MELAN'ION  (luXuviov),  according  to  Stack- 
bo.ise,  that  variety  of  the  Vida  odorala  which  goes 
by  the  English  name  of  the  "  dark  blue  double  vio- 
let."" 

•MELANTE'RIA  (jteTiavTvpia),  the  Inkstone. 
Dioscorides  says  of  it,  that  "  some  have  taken  it  to 
be  the  same  with  sory  {aopv),  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tinct, though  not  unlike."  Sprengel  thinks  the  ue- 
XavT^pia  of  Dioscorides  different  from  that  of  Ga- 
len. The  fonner  he  holds  to  be  an  arseniate  of  cop- 
per, the  other  cannot  be  so  well  ascertained.  Dr. 
Kidd  says.  "  The  Melanteria,  or  Inkstone  of  Pliny, 
seems  to  be  a  variety  of  sulphate  of  iron,  that  has 


1 .  (Varro,  De  Liag.  Lat.,  Y.,  p.  57,  Bip.  —  Festui,  B.  t.  Medi- 
Irinalia.)— S.  (LiT.,  i«ii.,  14.)— 3.  (Liv.,  uxri.,  X.h-*.  (xixir., 
M.)  — 9.  (Gellios,  ii.,  94.  — Compan)  xriii.,  3.)  — A.  (Cic,  De 
Ha  'up.  Heap.,  11,  *c.)— 7.  (Grid,  Fart.,  ir.,  S77.— .lEl.  Spart., 
Atttoain.  Cvac.,  c.  6.)— 8.  (Lit.,  xxxiv.,  54.)  —  9.  (De  Haniap. 
fkMD  ,  IS.)— 10.  {Vid.  Ovid,  Fist.,  ir.,  1T9-37S.  —  P.  Manutima, 
idCiaad  Fam.,  ii.,  11.)— 11.  (Tlieaphnit.,  H.  P.,  viii.,  4.)— 

'4.  (Hiaophrast.,  It.  P.,  ir.,  ]3.  — Adams,  Append.,  a.  r.) — IS. 

fkniihnat.,  II.  P.,  >i.,  6, 7. — Adaraa,  Append.,  a.  r.) 
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been  formed  in  a  matrix  containing  vegolable  «» 
tringent  matter,  which,  uniting  with  the  metallic 
salt,  has  produced  natural  ink."  Dr.  Hill  calls  it  i 
vitriol,  consisting  principally  of  iron  with  a  lutle 
copper.' 

*MELANTH'ION  (fuUvltiov),  aecordiag  i« 
Sprengel,  the  Nigella  latvra,  or  Peppej-wort.  Tto 
seed  of  the  fiOtdvOiov  was  called  Gttk.  Pliay  vuKm- 
tions  its  various  uses  in  medicine.* 

•MELANU'RUS  (tuXavavpac),  a  species  of  Fisfc, 
the  Spans  Melanurus,  called  in  Italian  aehUl*,  ia 
French  oblade.  It  is  the  Oblaia  of  Cuvier.  It  is  a 
silvery  fish,  striped  with  Uackisb,  and  having  • 
broad  black  spot  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  from  which 
latter  circumstance  its  Greek  name  (which  meaaa 
"  black  tail")  is  derived.* 

*ME'LEA  (/<9X«a).  This  term,  used  by  itaell, 
may,  according  to  Adams,  be  supposed  generally  to 
apply  to  the  Pyrus  mabis,  or  Crab  Apple.  The  ^ 
pi^t  of  Theocritus,  he  thinks,  may  be  presumed  t* 
be  the  same.* 

*MELE'AGRIS  (pt^ieaypir),  the  Gnioea-heB  or 
Pintado,  the  Numidm  Meltagris  of  Linnssus.  It  waa 
a  bird  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  not  uncom- 
mon, we  may  snppose,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
who  says  it  was  an  offeriDg  in  the  mysteries  of 
Isis,  of  persons  in  a  moderate  condition  of  life. 
The  Greeks  expressed  the  screaming  of  this  bird  by 
KayK^tir.  The  description  given  4ty  Clitus,  th« 
disciple  of  Aristotle,  as  referred  to  by  Atbenaen, 
was  property  applied  to  the  Gninea-fowl  by  Pani- 
roier,  contraiy  to  the  explanation  of  Casaubon  and 
Scaliger.  Varro  and  Pliny  confound  the  MeUagris 
with  the  GolUna  Afrieana,  but  Columella  distin- 
guishes them  from  one  another  The  ditferenoiv 
however,  is  by  no  means  striking,  and  indicate! 
merely  a  variety  in  the  species.  Care  most  be  ta- 
ken not  to  confound  the  Turkey  with  theMeleagri^ 
as  the  former  bird  was  not  known  in  Europe  b^bra 
the  discovery  of  America.* 

MEL'IA  i/u^a).     ( Vid.  Hast*,  p.  488.) 

*MEL1A  (/leXia),  a  species  of  Ash,  most  probably, 
according  to  Sibthorp  and  others,  the  fVaxinus  or- 
nus.  The  fiouptiia  of  Theophrastus  was  the  Frat- 
Hiu«  excelsior,  as  Stackhouse  and  Schneider  have 
stated.* 

*MELIA  TERRA  (Ui/Xla  yn),  Melian  Earth,  sa 
called  from  the  island  of  Melos,  where  it  was  ob- 
tained. "  The  Melian  earth  of  the  ancients,"  saya 
Sir  John  Hill,  "  was  a  fine  whKe  marl,  of  a  loom, 
crumUing  texture,  and  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
other  fluids.  Some  have  imagined  it  to  have  been 
of  other  colours  ;  but  that  it  was  really  white  we 
have  the  unquestionaUe  authority  oC  Pliny.  The 
occasion  of  this  error  is  no  more  than  the  confound- 
ing of  M^TUof  with  MirXivof ,  which  last  comes  from 
/«7Xov,  "  an  apple,"  and  has  no  connexion  whatevm 
with  the  former."' 

•MELILOTUS  (Mt\iXtyro(),  a  species  of  plant, 
the  Melilot,  or  Melilotus  officinalis,  according  to 
Sprengel.  Stackhouse  calls  it  the  Tri/oUum  ofiri- 
nale,  which  is  only  another  name  for  the  same  plant.* 

•MELIME'LA  (.peXipnhi).  Diophanes,  a  writer 
mentioned  in  the  Geoponiea,  makes  these  to  have 
been  apples  ingrafted  upon  quinces.  They  are  call- 
ed Mala  muslea  by  Varro.' 


I.  (Dioeoor.,  t.,  179.— Paol.  J£gin.,  rU.,  3.— Adama,  Appaad.,  ' 
a.  T.)— 3.  (Dioacor.,  iii.,  83.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xx.,  170  —  3.  (Ari* 
tot.,  n.  A.,  »iii.,  9.— .Sliaji,  N.  A.,  i.,  41.  — GriBti'a  CaTJar, 
Tol.  I.,  p.  I88.)---4.  (TTieophrail.,  H.  P.,  i.,  Sj  ir.,  10.  — Dia» 
cor.,  i.,  19».  — Theocrit.,  Id.,  t.,  93.)— 5  (Ariatot.,  H.  A,  Ti.,9 
— AtlienBua,  ziv.,  30.— Becl(mann*s  Hist;,  of  Inv,,  rol.  ii.,  p.  t39^ 
dec.)  —  S.  (Theoplirast.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  3. —  DioaooTn  i.,  IW.— A^ 
ama,  Append.,  a.  t.)  — 7.  (Dioacor.,  t.,  180.  — Hill  ad  Tbnr 
phraat.,  De  Lapid..  107.)— 8.  (Tlieophraat.,  C.  P.,Ti.,  14.— DkB 
cor.,  i:i.,  41. — Nicand.,  The;-.,  807.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  T.>— # 
(Geopon.,  z.,  30. — Dioecor.,  i..  161. — DiopKaufa  ap.  Gtopam^ 
Vano,  De  R.  R.,  i.,  M.— Adaau.  Appaod  .  a.  <  > 
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'UEIJ'NE  (ttrA^»«),  the  Ptotieum  milliacatm,  or 
Millet.' 

■MELIS,  the  Badger,  or  Urtus  mtU*.  Oalen  ba« 
been  sapposed  to  allade  to  it,  as  being  an  animal 
ucTtt^  mif  apKTou  Koi  <n6{.* 

*M£LISSA  (ftckiaaa  or  -rra),  the  Bee.  (Vid. 
Ana.) 

*MELISSOPHYLLON  (iieXtaao^vnm),  a  plant, 
m>  ( ailed  because  the  btet  are  fond  of  its  leaves,  as 
Uioacorides  informs  us.  It  has  stalks  and  leaves, 
•neording  t:  t'je  same  authority,  like  black  hore- 
boand,  only  ihey  are  bigger  and  narrower,  not  so 
n>ugh,  and  smelling  like  citron.  This  description, 
Kartyn  thinks,  agrees  very  well  with  the  Melusa  or 
Bautn,  a  common  herb  in  English  gardens.  Varro 
informs  us  that  the  Latin  name  for  this  plant  was 
ipitutTum;  Columella,  however,  speaks  ofapiattrum 
and  nulutophyllon  (or  melifhiyUum)  as  of  two  differ- 
ent herbs.' 

*MELOLONTHE  (/i^XoXovA;),  a  specips  of  Bee- 
tle, most  probably  the  Scaralxau  meUdotUke,  or  Cock- 
chafer.* 

•MELO'PEPON  Qai^itewuv).  The  great  diffi- 
culty in  determining  what  the  melopeponet  were, 
lirises  from  the  circumstance  of  the  ancient  authors 
who  treated  of  the  summer  fruits  frequently  inter- 
changing the  terms  by  which  they  were  designated. 
"Even  Ludovicus  Nonnius,"  observes  Adams, "  who 
has  bestowed  so  much  pains  in  illustrating  the  Ret 
C^na  of  the  ancients,  admits  himself  much  at  a  loss 
in  deciding  what  the  melopepones  were,  but,  upon 
die  whole,  inclines  to  think  that  they  were  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  melons.  Schneider,  in  like  manner, 
supposes  the  /itiXomirav  to  be  referable  to  the  Cu- 
tunit  melo,  L.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the 
«f^air6ruv  of  the  Greeks  is  the  'melo'  of  Palla- 
iins.  The  term  melopepo  is  now  applied  to  the 
Sfuth,  a  fniit  used  for  food  both  in  the  East  and  in 
Unerica.  May  not  this  have  been  the  ittiXoninuv  of 
Se  Greeks  1"» 

*MEMArCYLON  (/w/uu'xvAov),  the  ftiiit  of  the 
%  'ild  Strawberry-tree.    ( Vid.  Abbotus.)* 

MEMBRA'NA.    (Vid.  Libkh.) 

•MENANTHUS  (jiivav8o().  The  Bog  Bean,  an 
aqu&tic  plant.  "  This,"  observes  Adams,  "  is  clear- 
ly the  rpi^XXof  of  the  Geoponica.  From  the  union 
of  tbeM)  t;vo  terms  the  Bog-bean  derives  its  scien- 
tifie  naiTi!!,  Menyanthet  trefoUaia.  Some  authorities 
erroneously  take  it  for  the  laompav  of  Dioscorides. 
It  may  be  snppobed  that  it  is  the  /aivvavBef  of  Ni- 
eander,  but  Spongel  contends  that  the  latter  is  the 
Ptoralea  bilumi^ija,  L.,  on  what  authority,  however, 
I  cannot  discover.'" 

MEN£LA'EI.\  (juve^ueta),  a  festival  celebrated 
•tTherapnc,  in  I^couia,  in  honour  of  Menelaus  and 
Helena,  who  were  believed  to  be  buried  there.* 
Menelaus  was  to  the  Lacedemonians  what  Nestor 
was  to  the  Messenians,  a  moOsl  of  a  wise  and  just 
king,  and  hence  they  raised  him  ta  the  rank  of  one 
of  the  great  gods,*  and  honoared  hira  and  Hei<;<ij 
with  annual  and  solemn  sacrifices  at  Therapn<t. 
which  continued  to  be  offered  in  the  days  of  isocra 
les."  These  solemnities  are  sometimes  called  'E.^ 
r<a.>> 

MENSA  (rpaircCa),  a  Table.  The  simplest  kind 
«l'°  table  was  one  with  three  legs,  round,  called  cilli- 


1.  (TheophraM.,  C.  P.,  ii.,  U.)"J.  (Ailami,  Append.,  •.  r.)— 
I.  (TLMphnn.,  H.  P.,  li.,  1.— Dio«cor.,  iii.,  108.  — Nicand., 
Tin.,  5M.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  ui.,  SO  —  MartTii  ad  Virg.,  Georg., 
jT  ,  M.-Adanu,  Append.,  •.  t.)— 4.  (Ariitot.,  II.  A.,».,  4.— Ad- 
■aa.  Append,  •.  T.)— 5.  (P.  Xgin.,  i.,  80.— Baahin,  Pinai,  619. 
— Adami,  Ajpmid,  i.  t.)  — 6.  (Theophraat.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  IS.)— 7. 
fTheophniit.,  H.  P.,  It.,  ll.-Geopon.,  ii.,  4.  —  Nicand.,  Ther., 
•10,  Sm.—Sjmngtl  ad  Dio«»r.,  iii..  13.  —  Adami,  Appecd.,  •. 
».)— 8.  (Para.,  iii.,  19,  *  9.)  —  9.  (laocr.,  Panath.,  p.  14'.  B.)- 
M.  (Helea  Eaoom.,  x    <18,  DO  -H-  (^•'-  Cr«a7<r  t\  nbol 


ba,*  and  in  Greek  rptTrovf.*  It  is  shown  in  tb« 
drinking-scene  painted  on  the  wall  of  a  wiue-shof 
at  Pompeii.'  (See  wood'.ut )  The  terra  rpant^a, 
thougD  commonly  used  in  Greek  for  a  table  of  any 


kind,  must  have  denoted  one  which  Indicated  a 
higher  degree  of  luxury  and  refincmpnt,  since  it 
meant,  according  to  its  etymology,  a  four-legged  ta- 
ble. (See  woodcut,  p.  188 )  Horace  used  at  Rome 
a  dining-table  of  white  marble,  thus  combining  neat- 
ness with  economy.*  For  the  bouses  of  the  opu- 
lent, tables  were  made  of  the  most  valuable  and 
beautiful  kinds  of  wood,  especially  of  maple,  (ff^- 
iofivivij,'  acerna*),  or  of  the  citrus  of  Africa,  which 
was  a  species  of  cypress  or  juniper  (C«/reo').  For 
this  purpose  the  Romans  made  use  of  the  roots  and 
tubers  of  the  tree,  which,  when  cut,  displayed  the 
greatest  variety  of  spots,  beautiful  waves,  and  curl- 
ing veins.  The  finest  specimens  of  tables  so  adorn  • 
ed  were  sold  for  many  thousand  pounds.*  Besides 
the  beauty  of  the  boards  (intB^fiaTa),  the  legs  of 
these  tables  were  often  very  tasteful,  being  carved 
in  imitation  of  lion's  or  tiger's  feet,  and  made  of 
ivory.* 

One  of  the  principal  improvements  was  the  inven 
tion  of  the  monopodium,  a  round  table  supported  bj 
a  single  foot ;  this,  with  other  elegant  kinds  i(  fa^ 
niture,  was  introduced  into  Rome  from  Asi;  ^^inoi 
by  Cn.  Manlius.'*  Under  the  Roman  erapero  s  sem- 
icircular tables  were  introduced,  called  meiua  luntt- 
la,  from  comparing  them  to  the  half-moon,  and  tig. 
mala,  because  they  had  the  form  of  that  letter,  ^." 
This  lunate  table  was  surrounded  by  a  sofa  of  the 
same  form,  called  tlibadium,  which  was  adapted  to 
hold  seven  or  eight  persons." 

As  the  table  was  not  very  large,  it  was  usual  to 
place  the  dishes  and  the  various  kinds  of  meat  upon 
it,  and  then  to  bring  it,  thus  furnished,  to  the  place 
where  the  guests  were  reclining."  On  many  occa- 
sions, indeed,  each  guest  either  had  a  small  table  to 
himself,  or  the  company  was  divided  into  parties  of 
two  or  three,  with  a  separate  table  for  each  party, 
as  is  distinctly  represented  in  the  woodcut  at  page 
326.  Xenophon  describes  a  great  entertainment 
given  by  Seuthes,  king  of  the  Thracians,  at  which 
the  guests  formed  a  large  circle,  a  small  three-leg- 
'ged  table  being  placed  before  each  person.'*  Al- 
though it  is  certain  that  dishes  were  in  many  cases 
brought  to  be  laid  before  the  guests  upon  the  table, 
yet  the  common  practice  of  bringing  to  them  the 
Doard,  already  supplied,  gave  origin  to  such  phrases 
oS  vuntam  apponere  or  opponere,"  and  meniam  au- 
t.yre  or  removere."    As  the  board  of  the  tabic  il 

I.  (Fealiia,i.  T.  — Vam,  Da  Ling.  Lat.,  t.,  3S,  p.  ISS,  «d 
Spengel. — Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  iii.,  13.  —  Ond,  Met.,  viii.,  MS.)  — > 
(Xen.,  Anab.,  Tii.,  3,  «  10.  — Athen.,  iv.,  SI,  35;  ».,  93.)  — J 
(Oell'i  Pompeiana,  I83S.  vol.  ii.,  n.  11.)  — 4.  (Sat.,  I ,  »i.,  lie.> 
— S.  (Athen.,  ii.,  SS.)— ».  (Hor,  Sat.,  II.,  »iii.,  10.— Mart.,  i't. 
90.)— 7.  (Cic,  Verr.,  U.,  iv.,  17.  —  Mart.,  il.,  43.— IJ.,  xi».,  8» 
—Plin.,  H.  N..  liii.,  S9.)  — 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  liii..  S».  -Id.  ilv 
xvj.,  36,  84.— Tertull.,  De  Pallio,  sub  fin. — Ailiin,  snOrnvment 
al  Wooda,  p.  S3,  Si.)— 9.  (Alhen.,  1.  c— Mart.,  ii.,  43,  49.)— 10 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  luiT.,  8.)—  11.  (Lamprid.,  He).,  Si,  Se.)  —  II 
(Man.,  l.,48.  — Id.,  liY.,  87.r  — 13.  (Allien.,  ii.,  55  —  Id.,  ir. 
S8.)— 14.  (Anab.,  »ii.,  3,  t  »1.)— 13.  (Plant.,  Ann.,  V.,  i.,  «.- 
Moat.,  I.,  iii.,  150.— Cic.,  Alt.  liv  ,  tl.— Ond,  Mf(.,  Tiii,  fTO 
— 1«.  (Plant.,  Amphii.,  II..  ¥  .  r»    -Vijj.,  JBik.,  i.,  V».\ 
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(•Oed  by  ■  diatinct  Dame,  httBtnia,^  H  appears  that 
it  was  very  frequenlly  made  separate  from  the  tri- 
pod v  other  stand  UiKklSac)  on  which  it  was  fixed. 

AiDong  the  Greeks  the  tables  were  not  coTered 
with  cloths  at  meals,  but  were  cleansed  by  the  use 
of  Met  sponges*  or  of  fragrant  herbs.' 

Under  the  influence  of  the  ideas  of  hospitality, 
which  have  prevailed  universally  in  the  primitive 
itates  of  society,  the  table  was  considered  sacred.' 
Small  statues  of  the  gods  were  placed  upon  it.*  On 
Uiia  account  Hercules  was  worshipped  under  the 
i'itle  Tpairi^ioc  and  imr/xixeCtor.  The  Cretans  ate 
in  public  ;  ancT  in  the  upper  part  of  their  iivSpelov, 
or  public  dining-room,  there  was  a  constant  table 
set  apart  for  strangers,  and  another  sacred  to  Jupi- 
t<>r,  called  r/uircCo  icvin,  or  At'of  fevi'ov.* 

The  two  principal  courses  of  a  6tlirvm>  and  c<ena, 
«r  a  Greek  and  Roman  dinner,  were  called  respect- 
ively irpoTif  rpareia,  ievrepa  rpuKe^a,  and  mtrna 
jnima,  menta  secunda.     {Vid.  Ccena,  Deifnon.) 

A  stone  tablet,  supported  by  four  other  stones, 
was  sometimes  used,  as  it  is  in  modem  times,  to 
cover  a  grave.'    ( VVrf.  Fonus,  p.  467.) 

MENSA'RII,  MENSULA'RII,  or  NUMULATIII, 
were  a  kind  of  public  bankers  at  Rome  who  were 
appointed  by  the  state ;  they  were  distinct  from  the 
aigentarii,  who  were  common  bankers,  and  did  bu- 
siness on  their  own  account.*  The  mensarii  had 
their  banks  {mmsa),  like  ordinary  bankers,  in  the 
7orum,  and  in  the  name  of  the  srarium  they  offer- 
ed ready  money  to  debtors  who  could  give  security 
to  the  state  for  it.  Such  an  expediency  was  devi- 
sed by  the  state  only  in  times  of  great  distress. 
The  first  time  that  mensarii  (juinqutviri  memarii) 
were  appointed  was  in  353  B.C., at  the  time  when  the 
plebeians  were  so  deeply  involved  in  debt  that  they 
were  obliged  to  borrow  money  from  new  creditors 
fai  order  tn  pay  the  old  ones,  and  thus  ruined  them- 
telvts  completely.'  (Compare  Interist  or  Mon- 
sr,  and  Aboentarii.)  On  this  occasion  they  were 
also  authorized  to  ordain  that  cattle  or  land  should 
be  received  as  payment  at  a  fair  valuation.  Such 
bankers  were  appointed  at  Rome  at  various  times, 
and  whenever  debts  weighed  heavily  upon  the  peo- 
ple, but,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  time,  they  ap- 
pear, during  the  time  of  the  Republic,  to  have  always 
been  triumviri  mensarii."  One  class  of  mensarii, 
however  (perhaps  an  inferior  order),  the  mtnsularii 
or  numulani,  seem  to  have  been  permanently  em- 
ployed by  the  state,  and  these  must  be  meant  when 
we  read,  that  not  only  the  srarium,  but  also  private 
individuals,  deposited  in  their  hands  sums  of  money 
which  they  had  to  dispose  of."  As  Rome  must  have 
often  been  visited  by  great  numbers  of  strangers, 
these  public  bankers  had  also,  for  a  certain  percent- 
age, to  exchange  foreign  money  and  give  Roman 
coinage  instead,  and  also  to  examine  all  kinds  of 
coins,  whether  they  were  of  the  proper  metal,  and 
genuine  or  not."  During  the  time  of  the  Empire, 
such  permanent  mensarii  were  appointed  under  the 
control  of  the  prefectus  urbi,  and  formed  a  distinct 
••orporation.'* 

Bankers  appointed  by  the  state  also  existed  in 
other  ancient  towns,  and  Cicero"  mentions  mensarii 
•t  Temnos,  in  Asia  Minor,  who  were'  appointed  by 
the  people. 

MENSIS  (/4v),  a  Month.  The  division  of  the 
jear  info  twelve  lunar  months  must  have  been 
known  to  the  Greeks  from  very  early  times,  for  in  the 


I.  (Athon.,  I.  c— Pollux,  Onom.,  x.,  81.)— ».  (Horn..  Od.,  i., 
1)1.— Id.  ib.,  ir.,  1»I.— Mart.,  lir.,  I44.)-3.  (Orid,  Met.,  viii.. 
Hi.)— 4.  (Jut.,  iL,  lip.)— j.  (Arnob.  contra  Gentel,  lib.  ii.)— 
t.  (Athen.,  it.,  St.- Ildrk'i  Knu,  iii., p.  130-138.)— 7.  (Backer, 
CtwriUm.  ii.,  n.  191,  1«3.)— 8.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  13,  i.  «.)— 9.  (Lit., 
ni.,»l  ;— 10.  (l.iT.,iiiii.,ai.— Id.,iiTi.,3a.)— 11.  (Tacit.,  Ann.. 
n.,  17.— Uig.  K,  tit.  S,  •.  7  :  U,  tit.  i,  ■.  S4.)— IS.  (Dig.  4«,  tit. 
t,i.39.)— 13.  (Difc  l,tit.lS,>  I— Oul.Th«id.,lt,  tit.  4,i.S.) 
-H  (Pcu  Fliiroi,  19.) 
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Horoerie  poMCd  fie  lunar  months  pppear  quiltf  Ik 
miliar  to  (he^n.  T*.e  day  of  the  new  moun,  or  tin 
first  day  of  every  nronth  (vov/n/vta),  was  sacref)  tc 
Apollo.'  The  moiiih  itself,  however,  does  not  seen 
to  have  been  subdivided  into  any  other  periods  thai 
those  of  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  moon  (roi 
/th)  MvovTOf  lapibt,  rov  f  larafitvoti^).  In  the  tiroa 
of  Hesiod*  the  lunar  month  was  reckoned  as  con- 
taining 30  days,  although  it  must  have  been  knowK 
to  have  contained  in  reality  less  than  30  days.  ( Vii 
Calendar,  p.  190.)  The  discrepancy  between  the 
lunar  and  solar  year  rendered  it  necessary  every 
othei;  year  to  intercalate  a  thirteenth  month  (jiii* 
i/tS6Xiftof),  which,  however,  is  not  mentioned  eith« 
in  Homer  or  Hesiod,  and  the  time  of  its  introduo. 
tion  is  unknown.*  This  necessarily  producsed  con 
fusion  in  the  number  of  days  of  a  year,  to  avoia 
which  Solon  established  the  rule  that  at  Athens 
months  of  30  and  29  days  should  alternate  with 
each  other,*  and  called  the  thirtieth  day  (rpiuar) 
of  a  month  hrq  koI  via,  as  such  a  day  partly  be- 
longed to  the  month  which  was  ending,  and  partly 
to  the  new  month.*  llius  arose  a  regular  lu- 
nar year  of  354  days,  and,  in  order  to  make  O.ia 
agree  with  the  solar  year,  a  month  was  intercaltjlol 
every  third  year  (Tptfrt/ptf').  Respecting  the  names 
of  the  Attic  months  and  their  division  into  decada, 
see  CALEifDAR*  and  Clinton.*  The  HecatombaHm, 
or  first  month  of  the  Attic  year,  coincides  very 
nearly  with  our  July,  and  Scirrophorion,  or  the  last, 
with  our  June."  'While  in  Attica  the  IS  lunar 
months  were  established  for  religious  purposes,  tli« 
various  kinds  of  business  of  ordinary  life  were  herci 
as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  regulated  atH^ording  to 
various  other  phenomena,  such  as  the  rising  and 
setting  of  certain  stars,"  the  arrival  and  deparlore 
of  the  birds  of  passage,"  and  the  like. 

The  months  of  the  other  Greek  states  differed 
from  those  of  the  Athenians  not  only  in  their  names, 
but  also  in  the  time  of  their  commencement,"  and 
it  was  only  in  very  few  instances  that  the  beginning 
of  the  months  in  another  Greek  state  perfectly  co- 
incided with  the  Attic  months.  This  is  the  more 
surprising  as  they  wero  all  lunar  months,  and  should, 
consequently,  have  all  commenced  on  the  first  day 
of  a  new  moon ;  but  this  difierence  arose  from  the 
different  modes  of  intercalation  to  make  the  lunar 
year  agree  with  the  solar  one,  so  that  the  difference 
was  not  very  great.  In  all  parts  of  Greece,  how- 
ever, the  division  of  a  month  into  dec^ds,  and  the 
mode  of  stating  the  day  of  a  month,  were  the  same 
as  those  customary  in  Attica. 

Among  the  Spartan  months  we  only  know  the 
names  of  five,  viz.,  Gerastius,  Ariemisius,  Phlya- 
sius,  Hecatombeus,  and  Carneus.  The  last  of  thesf 
answered  to  the  Attic  Metageitnion  "  and  the  Arte- 
misius  to  the  Attic  Elaphebolion."  The  others  are 
uncertain.  That  the  Spartan  months  in  their  com- 
mencement differed  by  two  dava  from  the  Attic 
ones,  is  clear  from  Thucydides." 

The  chronology  of  the  Boeotians  seems  to  have 
been  very  irregular  in  early  times,  and  the  time  of 
the  commencement  of  their  months  differed  Aim 
that  of  the  Attic  months  -,-'  but  in  371  B.C.  their 
months  appear  to  have  perfectly  coincided  with 
those  of  Attica."  The  first  month  of  the  Ooeotian 
year  was  called  Bucatius,  and  coincided  with  the 


1.  (Od..  XI.,  ISd,  with  the  Khol.— Id.  ib.,  xxi.,  SS8.— Compar* 
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-3.  (I.  O— 4.  (Ideler,  Haudb.  dnr  Clmmal.,  i.,  ji.  MS,  Ac.)— 4. 
(Gemintis,  c.  8.)— S.  (Plut.,  Sol.,  U.— Diog.  Laert..  i.,  1,  9,  and 
II.)— 7.  (Caoaorin.,  c.  18.)— «.  (1.  c.)— 9.  (Faat.  Hell.,  i..  Ap- 
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Aiti:  Gamelion.*  Uesides  this  first  mon'b,  the 
names  of  six  otbeis  are  known,  viz.,  Hemiffiug 
(Attic  Anthesterion),  Prostaterius  (Attic  Elapliebo- 
lion),  Hippodromius  (Attic  Hecatombaion*),  Pane- 
mas  (Attic  Metageitnion'},  Alalcomenius  (Attic 
Maimacterion),  and  Damatrius  (Attic  Pyanepsion). 

Among  the  months  of  the  Eleans  only  the  name 
of  one  is  known  with  certainty,  viz.,  the  Elaphius, 
which  is  described  as  the  month  in  which  the  ver- 
nal equinox  took  place.  But  there  are  two  other 
names,  Farthenius  and  Apollonius,  which  are  like- 
wise believed  to  be  the  names  of  Elean  months.* 

The  first  of  the  Delphian  months  seems  to  have 
been  the  Bysius,  which  coincided  with  the  Attic 
Munychion.  It  fell  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, and  in  it  the  Pythian  games  were  celebrated. 
Besides  this,  the  names  of  eight  others  are  known, 
viz.,  Theoxenius,  IIisus,  Domus,  Synelius,  Thelu- 
tios,  Bucatins,  Heraclius  (Attic  Thargelion),  and 
Dionysius.* 

Of  the  months  of  the  Corcyrsans  only  three  are 
known,  viz.,  Machaneus,  Artemitius,  and  Eucleiua, 
which  was  the  twelfth. 

The  Cretan  months  are  Iroalius,  Aitamitius.Ther- 
molteus,  Dromeeus,  See. 

The  Sicilian  months  were  Carneius  (Att.  Meta- 
geitak>n),  Panemos,  &c.* 

The  Cyprian  months  are  all  known,  but  most  of 
their  names  seem  to  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  They  are,  .£nicus,  Junius  (ancient- 
ly Adonis),  Caesareus,  Sebastus,  Autocraturicus, 
Oemarchexasius,  Plethypatus,  Archiereus,  Hesthi- 
iis,  and  Romceus. 

The  Macedonians,  like  the  Greeks,  divided  their 
year  into  12  lunar  months,  and  their  names  and  or- 
der of  succession  may  be  gathered  from  Josephus 
and  Suidas.  Their  year  began  in  the  autumn,  and 
their  first  month  fell  partly  in  our  October  and  part- 
ly in  our  November.  The  names  and  the  order  of 
their  months  were  as  follow  :  Dius,  Apellens,  Au- 
dynseus,  Peritius,  Dystnis,  Xanthicus,  Artemisius, 
Itesius,  Panemus,  Lous,  Gorpieeus,  and  Hyperbere- 
tvos.  The  Macedonian  months,  after  the  time  of 
Alexa:ider,  were  adopted  by  the  Syro-Macedonian 
cities,  and  by  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  generally, 
and  were  retained  until  the  reformation  of  the  Ro- 
man calendar  by  J.  Ceesar,  after  which  time  all  the 
Greeks,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  gradually  be- 
gan to  adopt  the  new  Roman  calendar,  though  the 
ancient  names  of  their  months,  as  well  as  the  an- 
cient time  of  the  commencement  of  their  year,  re- 
mained in  most  cases  as  they  had  been  before.' 
For  an  account  of  the  Roman  months,  see  Calkm- 
DAB,  Roman.        ' 

MENSO'RES,  Measurers  or  Surveyors.  This 
name  was  applied  to  various  classes  of  persons 
whose  occupation  was  the  measurement  of  things. 

1,  It  was  applied  to  land-surveyors,  who  meas- 
ured and  defined  the  extent  of  fields,  and  appear  to 
have  been  the  same  as  the  agrimensores*  (Cora- 
|iare  AoRiiiiNaoRia.) 

3.  To  persons  who  measured  in  the  Roman 
eamps  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  tents.  Tbey 
mnst  be  distinguished  from  the  roetatores,  who  se- 
lected the  place  for  a  camp.* 

8.  To  a  class  of  officers  daring  the  time  of  the 
Empire  who  provided  quarters  for  the  soldiers  in 
the  towns  through  which  they  passed  and  where 
they  made  a  temporary  stay.  They  not  only  as- 
signed to  each  soldier  the  house  in  which  he  was  to 
be  quartered  but  also  wrote  the  name  of  the  occu- 


I.  (Plut,  PaW., «.)—».  (Plot.,  CuaiU.,  10.)— 3.  (Plat.,  1. 
e.>— 4.  (Idalar,  Buulb.,!.,  p.  SM.)— S.  IConini,  Fan.  Att.,  ii., 
p.  4J7.)— ».  (Fill  Onmi,  I.  c.)— 7.  (Comparr  Clinton,  Fntt. 
Han.,  ii.,  Apnanl.,  iv.)-  8  (Colum.,  t.  \.)-9.  (Vegat.,  Da  Ra 
Mil .  U.,  7.) 


pant  upon  Ae  doorpost,  and  he  who  effaced  ci  Je 
struyed  this  name  was  punished  as  a  falsi  reus.' 

4.  Mensor  eedificiorum  is  sometimes  applied  to 
architects,. or  more  especially  to  such  architects  as 
conducted  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  the  plans 
of  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  other  architects.' 

6.  Mensores  frumentarii  was  the  name  of  ofli- 
cers  who  had  to  measure  the  com  which  was  con- 
veyed up  the  Tiber  for  the  public  granaries.*  Thoy 
were  stationed  in  the  port  near  Ostia,  and  were  em- 
ployed under  the  prsfectus  an^ione.  Their  same 
is  mentioned  in  various  ancient  inscriptions. 

ME'NUSIS  (OTVuCTJf).     (Fid.  Ecclesia.) 

MERCEDONTOS  or  MERCIDI'NOS.  (VU. 
Calendab,  Roman,  p.  194.) 

MERENDA.    (  Vid.  Ccena,  p.  275.) 

MERIDIA'NI.    (FiVi.  Gladiatorks,  p.  476.) 

*MEROPS  IfUpo^j),  a  species  of  Bird,  the  Mero^ 
apiatUr,  or  Bee-eater.  "It  is  rarely  met  with  in 
England,"  says  Adams,  "but  is  common  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  hence  its  frequent  mention  in 
the  classics."* 

•MESPILE  (^iTjra?)  or  MESP'ItUS  (jiiomXo{) 
the  Medlar-tree,  or  MetpUus  tanacctifolia.  Smith 
"  The  two  species  of  Medlar  described  by  Dioscori' 
des,  and  subsequent  writers  un  the  Materia  Medico, 
are  referred  by  Sprenget  to  the  Mespilua  azarolus. 
Smith  (Azarola,  or  Neapolitan  Medlar),  and  the  M. 
Gtrmanica  (common  Medlar)."' 

METiE.    (Fid.  Cjbcos,  p.  253.) 

METAGEITNIA,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Altio  demos  Melite,  in  honour  of  Apollo  Metageit- 
nion.  The  chief  solemnities  consisted  in  ofiering 
sacrifices,  and  the  festival  was  believed  to  com- 
memorate the  emigration  (yjjTvJoutf  irpof  iripovQ) 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Melite  to  Diomis.* 

METHO'DICI  (UeeoiiKoi),  an  ancient  medica 
sect,  whose  history  begins  with  Themison,  a  pupi 
of  Asclepiades,  in  the  first  century  B.C.'  He  diA 
fered  from  his  master  in  many  respects,  condemned 
his  errors,*  contributed  much  to  rectify  his  princi- 
ples, and  introduced  a  greater  precision  into  hi* 
system.*  He  was  the  first  who  chose  the  middle 
way  between  the  tenets  of  the  Dogmatici  and  Em- 
piric), the  traces  of  which  be  believed  he  discovered 
in  the  theory  of  his  master.  Their  doctrines  are 
thus  summed  up  by  Celsus  :'*  "  They  assert  that  the 
knowledge  of  no  cause  whatever  bears  the  least 
relation  to  the  method  of  cure ;  and  that  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  observe  some  general  symptoms  of  distem- 
pers ;  and  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  diseases, 
one  bound,  another  loose  (the  word  in  the  original 
iaflueuM,  that  is,  a  disdrder  attended  with  some  dis- 
cbarge), and  the  third  a  mixture  of  these.  For  that 
sometimes  the  excretions  of  sick  people  are  too 
small,  sometimes  too  large  ;  and  sometimes  one 
particular  excretion  is  deficient,  while  another  is 
excessive.  That  these  kinds  of  distempers  are 
sometimes  acute  and  sometimes  chronic,  some- 
times increasing,  sometimes  at  a  stand  (where  our 
■nthor  means  the  ix/ii  of  a  disease,  after  which  it 
increases  no  more),  and  sometimes  abating.  As 
soon,  then,  as  it  is  known  to  which  of  these  classes 
a  distemper  belongs,  if  the  body  be  bound,  it  moat 
be  opened ;  if  it  labours  under  a  fiux,  it  must  be 
restrained ;  if  the  distemper  be  complicated,  then 
the  most  urgent  malady  must  be  first  opposed.  And 
that  one  kind  of  treatment  is  required  in  acute,  an- 

I.  (Cod.  Tbaod.,  7,  Ut.  8,  •.  4.)— ».  (Plin.,  EpiJt.,ji.,  88,  WJ 
—3.  (Dig.  «7,  tit.  1,  a. «.— Cod.  Theod.,  14,  tit.  »,  a.  »,  and  tit. 
14,  a.  1.)— 4.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  r..,  1.— .Sllan,  N.  A.,  i.,  49.— 
Ailania,  Appand.,  a.  ».)— S.  (Thaophraatj  H.  P.— Dioacor^  i., 
160.— Adama,  Appond.,  a.  t.)— 8.  (Pint.,  Da  Eiil.,  p.  tOl,  B.— 
Compare  Suidaa  and  Harpocratioo,  a.  t.  tAirayttTvuiv.) — 7 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  nil.,  S.)— 8.  (Cb).  Anrol.,  Chron.,  i.,  1,  p.  MT 
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M&er  in  inveterate  distempers ;  another  when  dis- 
eases are  increasing,  anotlier  when  at  a  stand, 
and  another  when  inclining  to  health.  That  the 
observation  of  these  things  constitutes  the  art  of 
medicine,  which  they  define  as  a  certain  way  of 
proceeding,  which  the  Greeks  call  method  {KiBoiot), 
and  affirm  it  to  be  employed  In  considering  those 
things  that  are  common  to  the  same  distempers: 
our  arc  they  willing  to  have  themselves  classed 
either  with  thn  rationalists  (i.  <.,  the  Dogmatici)  or 
with  those  wh«<  regard  only  experiments  (i.  e.,  the 
Gmpirici);  for  they  dissent  from  the  first  sect  in 
.  that  they  wlU  not  allow  medicine  to  consist  in  form- 
ing conjectures  about  the  occult  things ;  and  also 
from  the  other  in  this,  that  they  hold  the  observa- 
ticB  of  experiments  to  be  a  very  small  part  of  the 
art." — (Futvoye's  translation.) 

As  the  seeking  after  the  causes  of  diseases  seemed 
to  him  to  rest  on  too  uncertain  a  foundation,  for 
this  reason  he  wished  to  establish  his  system  upon 
the  analogies  and  indications  common  to  many  dis- 
eases {Koivirtii),  without  reflecting  that  these  anal- 
ogies are  often  as  occult,  and  even  oltener,  than  all 
the  causes  of  the  Dogmatici.  However,  this  idea 
of  the  common  analogies  of  the  morbid  state  had 
the  great  advantage  of  contributing  afterward  to  the 
perfection  of  the  science  of  Semelology.  If,  says 
Sprengel,'  Themison  had  chosen  for  his  basis  anal- 
ogies that  were  easy  to  be  recognised,  or  really 
morbid  states,  instead  of  simple  maladies  of  the 
solid  parts,  of  which  he  only  admitted  a  very  small 
number,  the  system  of  the  Methodic!  would  have 
been  the  best  of  all ;  but,  deceived  by  the  Corpus- 
cular Philosophy  of  his  master  Asclepiades,  he  would 
not  admit  any  other  common  symptoms  than  those 
given  by  the  Slriclum  and  the  Laxum,  the  being 
confined  or  lelaxed,  and  the  intermediate  state. 
Thus  he  was  compelled  to  contradict  himself,  and 
commit  the  n.ore  errors  the  more  he  tried  to  escape 
by  the  ueBoiot  the  tenets  both  of  the  Empirici  and 
Dogmatici.  Themison  appears  to  have  written  sev- 
eral works,  which  are  now  lost,  but  of  which  the 
titles  are  preserved  by  Celius  Aurelianus.'  His 
followers  were  very  numerous,  hut  the  following 
only  deserve  notice  here :  Soranus,  the  author  of 
several  works,  of  which  two  only  are  still  extant, 
Ilept  S^fieiuv  Karay/mTuv, "  De  Signis  Fracturarum," 
and  Tilepl  M^rpof  Ktu  TwatKeiov  AiSoiov,  "De  Utero 
et  Pudendo  Muliebri ;"  Cslius  Aurelianus,  the  prin- 
cipal writer  of  this  sect,  whose  work  "  De  Morbis 
Acotis  et  Chronicis"  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  antiquity ;  Moschion,  author  of  the  work  IleicH 
liivTwatKeiov  Iladwv, "  De  Mulierum  Passionibus ;" 
Thessalus  of  Tralles,  of  whom  nothing  remains,  but 
who  was,  in  a  manner,  the  second  founder  of  the 
sect,  and  who  (if  we  may  trust  Galen,  who  always 
mentions  him  with  the  greatest  contempt)  conferred 
no  honour  on  the  medical  professsion  either  by  his 
talents  or  his  character. 

METOIKOI  (McT-oiicot)  is  the  name  by  which,  at 
Athens  and  in  other  Greek  states,  the  resident 
aliens  were  designated,  and  these  must  be  dlstin- 
gaished  from  such  strangers  as  made  only  a  tran- 
sitory stay  in  a  place,  for  Hai^jocration'  expressly 
mentions  as  a  characteristic  of  a  ftiroiKot  that  he 
resided  permanently  in  the  place.  No  city  of  Greece, 
perhaps,  had  such  a  number  of  resident  aliens  as 
Athens,  as  none  afforded  to  strangers  greater  ad- 
vantages and  conveniences,  or  a  more  agreeable 
mode  of  living.  In  the  census  instituted  by  Deme- 
trius Phalereus  (309  B.C.),  the  number  of  resident 
■liens  at  Athens  was  10,000,  in  which  number 
women  and  children  were  probably  not  included.* 
These  aliens  were  persons  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 

I  (Hilt,  da  la  MM.)— S.  (De  Morb.  Chron.,  i.,  1,  p.  MS ;  i., 
(  (..383;  ii.,  7  p.  S87,  Ac.)— S.  (•.  t.)— 4.  (Atken.,  »i.,  p.»7S.) 
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as  well  as  from  baiharous  countries,  such  as  Lydl 
ans,  Phrygians,  and  Syrians,  or  Attic  freedmen  (tii 
LiBERTDs,  Greek),  and  these  people  had  choses 
Athens  as  their  adoptive  conntry,  eltho*  on  account 
of  Its  resources  for  amusement  and  instruction,  oi 
on  account  of  the  facilities  it  afforded  for  carrying 
on  mercantile  business.  The  latter  class  of  pciMib* 
seems  to  have  bf  en  by  far  the  most  numerous.  The 
jealousy  with  which  the  citizens  of  the  aneieot 
Greek  republics  kept  their  body  clear  of  intruders, 
is  also  manifest  in  their  regulations  concernuig 
aliens.  However  long  they  might  have  resided  In 
Athens,  they  were  always  regarded  as  strangers, 
whence  they  are  sometimes  called  fevoj ;  and  to  re- 
mind them  of  their  position,  they  had  on  some  oc- 
casions to  perform  certain  degrading  services  to  the 
Athenian  citizens.  The  services  (vid.  Htdriapho- 
ria)  were,  however,  in  all  probability,  not  intended 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  alieiis,  but  were  simply 
acts  symbolical  of  their  relation  to  the  citlcens. 

Aliens  were  not  allowed  to  acquire  landed  prop- 
erty in  the  state  they  had  chosen  for  their  residence, 
and  were,  consequently,  obliged  to  live  in  hired 
houses  or  apartments,'  and  hence  the  letting  of 
houses  was  a  subject  of  much  speculation  and  profit 
at  Athens.  As  the  aliens  did  not  constitute  a  part 
of  the  state,  and  were  yet  in  constant  intercoursa 
and  commerce  with  its  members,  every  alien  was 
obliged  to  select  a  citizen  for  his  patron  (jrpoorarff), 
who  was  not  only  the  mediator  between  them  and 
the  state,  through  whom  alone  they  could  transact 
any  legal  business,  whether  private  or  public,  but 
was,  at  the  same  time,  answerable  (iyyiiiTvt)  to  the 
state  for  the  conduct  of  his  client.*  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  state  allowed  the  aliens  to  carry 
on  all  kinds  of  industry  and  commerce  under  the 
protection  of  the  law ;  in  fact,  at  Athens,  nearly  aB 
business  was  in  the  hands  of  aliens,  who  on  this 
account  lived  for  the  most  part  in  the  Plrseus.* 

Each  family  of  aliens,  whether  they  availed  thent- 
selves  of  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  any  mercantile 
business  or  not,  had  to  pay  an  annual  tax  (juroUun 
or  (evtKa)  of  twelve  drachme,  or,  if  the  head  of  the 
family  was  a  widow,  of  only  six  drachme.'  If 
aliens  did  not  pay  this  tax,  or  if  they  assumed  the 
right  of  citizens,  and  probably,  also,  in  case  they  re- 
fused to  select  a  patron,  they  not  only  forfeited  the 
protection  of  the  state,  but  were  sold  as  slaves. 
{Vid.  AnP02TA2I0T  rPA*H.)  In  some  cases, 
however,  though  they  are  of  rare  occurrence,  aliens, 
without  having  the  isopolity,  might  become  exempt 
from  the  jurroi'/ciov  {ariTitia  /irroiKiov)  as  well  as 
from  other  obligations.*  Extrao|dinary  taxes  and 
liturgies  {cla^opai  and  Xttrovpyial)  devolved  upon 
aliens  no  less  than  upon  citizens,'  though  there 
must  have  been  a  difference  between  the  liturgies 
performed  by  citizens  and  those  performed  by  aliens 
In  what  this  difference  consisted  is  nowhere  ex- 
pressly mentioned,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  trierarchy  and  gym- 
nasiarchy,  all  other  liturgies  might  devolve  upon 
aliens,  though  perhaps  only  on  certain  occasions,  as 
the  choregia  at  the  festival  of  the  Lenna.'  The 
extraordinary  taxes  {rlo^pai)  which  aliens  bad  to 
pay,  seem  also,  in  some  degree, to  have  dififernd  from 
those  paid  by  citizens  ;  and  it  Is  clear  from  Demos- 1 
thenes'  that  they  were  taxed  higher  than  citixeBB 
of  the  same  census.  The  aliens  were  also  obliged, 
like  citizens,  to  serve  in  the  regular  armies  and  in 


1.  (Demosth.,  Pro  Phorm.,  p.  M«.— Xrn.,  Vt  Vectir.,  ii.,  t 
— Anitot.,  CBcoD.,  ii.,  2,  3. — Compare  BA-du^f  PubL  Econ.,  i., 
(>  84.)— a.  (Etymol.  M.,  i.  t.  'Ar/XKirair/ot.)— 3.  (Xen.,  Da  Vao- 
tig.,c.  !.— Id.,  De  Rep.  Ath.,  i.,  13.)— 4.  rBCckb,  Pnbl.  Econ.. 
ili.,  ft7. — Ibbui  ep.  Harpocrat.,  i.  t.  McrDi'xtof.) — 4.  (Demo^lL, 
c.  Arinocrat.,  p.  691.— Plut.,  Vit.  der.  Oral.,  p.  841.— Damoalk., 
c.  Ariatog.,  p.  787.— Suidaa,  a.  v.  Mero/iciov.) — 0.  (Demoath.,  e. 
Androt.,  p.  61*.)— 7.  (SehoUad  Ariatoph.,  Plat,,  SM.— Caanin 
BOckh,  Publ.  Econ  ,  ir .  t  Ut.}~%.  (e.  AndrM  ,  p.  «0«  aid  (tt  I 
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ibe  d<3et,  bjth  abroad  and  at  home,  for  the  defence 
of  the  city.'  Respecting  those  /leroixoi  who  had 
obtained  the  laoriXrta,  see  Cititas,  p.  269.  The 
heirs  of  a  /terot/cof  who  died  in  Attica  were  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  polemarch.* 

The  preceding  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
aliens  at  Athens  will  apply,  with  very  few  modiiica- 
tions,  to  most  other  parts  of  Greece.' 

METRETES  UurpiiTfii),  the  principal  Greek 
liquid  measure.  The  Attic  metretes  was  equal  in 
capacity  to  the  amphora,  containing  8  calls.  7-365 
pints  English.   ( Vid.  AMraoBA.)  It  was  divided  into 

\\  xepdfua,    each 

12    \ov{  "       .    . 

48    ;io«w«f        "        .     . 

72    ii'TCU  "       .    . 

144  KOTvXiu  "  .  . 
{Vid.  Choos,  Chcenix,  Xkstb*,  Cottla.)  The 
smaller  liquid  measures  were  of  very  Tariable  sizes ; 
their  names  were  /mrrpov  {vid.  Mystrdm),  6fi;£a- 
iov  (md.  OzTSAPHnii),  Kua8o{  [vid.  Cvathos),  xSyxV 
'vid.  Concha),  X""^  (vx'-  Cheme),  Kox^taptov  {md. 

DOCRLEAK). 

In  other  places  the  metretes  had  a  different  size. 
Galen*  says  that  the  Syrian  metretes  contained  120 
fiarai.  The  Macedonian  metretes  is  inferred  to 
have  been  much  smaller  than  the  Attic,  from  the 
circumstance  mentioned  by  Aristotle'  of  an  ele- 
phant's drinking  14  of  them  at  once. 

METRCiNOMI  (lUTpovi/ioi)  were  officers  at 
Athens  belonging  to  that  class  which  we  might 
term  police-officers.  They  were,  like  all  officers  of 
tiiis  kind,  appointed  by  lot.  Their  number  is  stated 
difiertmtly :  some  say  that  there  were  fifteen  (ten 
for  the  Piraeus  and  five  for  the  city);  some  say 
twenty-four  (fifteen  for  the  Pineeus  and  nine  for 
the  city);  and  others  state  that  there  were  only 
ten,  five  for  the  Pirseeus  and  five  for  the  city.* 
Bockh^  would  alter  all  these  passages  of  the  gram- 
marians so  as  to  make  them  say  that  the  whole 
number  of  metronomi  was  fifteen,  and  that  ten  were 
for  th .'  city  and  five  for  the  Piraeeus,  because  the 
8itoph>  laces  were  distributed  in  the  same  manner. 
But  there  does  not  appear  sufficient  ground  for 
such  a  bold  alteration,  and  it  seems,  at  any  rate, 
probable  that  the  number  of  these  officers,  as  the 
grammarians  state,  was  necessarily  greater  in  the 
port-town  than  in  the  city,  for  there  must  have  been 
more  business  for  them  in  the  Pirseus  than  at 
Athens,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  sitophy- 
laces.  The  duties  of  the  metronomi  were  to  watch 
that  the  weights  and  measures  used  by  tradesmen 
and  merchants  should  have  the  size  and  weight 
prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  either  to  punish  offend- 
ers or  to  receive  complaints  against  them,  for  the 
real  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  metronomi  is 
not  known.* 

METROPOLIS.    {Vid.  Colonia,  p.  284.) 

*MEUM  {ji^ov),  a  plant,  the  Meum  Alhamanlieum, 
or  Ligutticum  Mmm,  Hooker ;  in  English,  Spignel, 
Meu,  or  Bald-money.  Moses  Charras  says  of  it, 
*  Meum  or  Spignel  is  called  Athamantic  from  the 
mountain  Athamas  in  Thessaly,  where  it  grows 
rientifully.  The  leaves  are  small,  and  like  those 
»f  anise.'" 

*MILAX  (ju>.aih  <>  plant,  the  Bindweed,  of  whisk 
JKveral  kinds  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers. 

I  (Xen.,  Da  Tectig.,  1.  c— Thncyd.,  ii.,  IS ;  iv.,  10.— Da- 
■aoMh.,  c.  Philip.,  i.,  p.  SO.— Tfauiryd.,  i.,  143.— Id.,  iii.,  IS.)—!. 
(Demoath.,  c.  Steph.,  ii.,  p.  1135.) — 3.  (Compare  Petitui,  Lag. 
Alt.,  ii.,  S,  p.  S4«,  &c.— P.  Jl.  Wolf,  Prnlej.  ad  Lcptin.,  p.  liri., 
Ac— Hannann,  Polit.  Ant.,  4  115.)— 4.  (Frag.,  o.  7.)— S.  (H. 
A.,  Till-,  9.) — 0.  (Harpocrat.,  Suidoa,  Phot.,  and  Lex.  Ser.,  a.  t. 
Mcmttiuii.)-7.  (Pnbl.  Econ.,  i.,  t  »,  n.  It3.)— 8.  (Meiar  and 
Schomann,  Atl.  Proc ,  p.  (3,  tK.)—9.  (Dioacor.,  i.,  3.— Adama, 
Aimtnd.,  a.  t.) 


The  moit!  common  form  of  the  mmie  is  SmtUai 
which  see 

MILLIA'RE,  MILLIA'RIUM,  or  MILLE  PAS- 
SUUM  (/<(X(Of ),  the  Roman  mile,  consisted  of  1(HK) 
paces  {passu*)  of  S  feet  each,  and  was,  therefore, 
=5000  feet  Taking  the  Roman  foot  at  II  6496 
English  inches  (,vid.  Pes),  the  Roman  mib  wuuid 
be  1618  English  yards,  or  142  yards  less  than  the 
English  statute  mile.  By  another  calculation,  in 
which  the  foot  is  taken  at  11-62  inches,  the  milt- 
would  be  a  little  mote  than  1614  yards.  The  num- 
ber of  Roman  miles  in  a  degree  of  a  large  circle  of 
the  earth  is  a  very  little  more  than  76.  The  most 
common  term  for  the  mile  is  miUe  pastuum,  or  only 
the  initials  M.  P. ;  sometimes  the  word  jxusuum  is 
omitted.'  The  Roman  mile  contained  8  Greek 
stadia. 

The  milestones  along  the  Roman  roads  were  call- 
ed miUiaria.  They  were  also  called  lapides ;  thus 
we  have  ad  terliun  lapidem  (or  without  the  word 
lapidem)  for  three  miles  from  Rome.  Augustus 
erected  a  gilt  pillar  in  the  Forum,  where  the  princi- 
pal roads  terminated,  which  was  called  miUiarium 
aureum ;  but  the  miles  were  not  reckoned  from  it, 
but  from  the  gates  of  the  city.  Such  central  marks 
appear  to  have  been  common  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  "  London  stone"  in 
Cannon-street  is  supposed  to  have  marked  the  cen- 
tre \>r  the  Roman  roads  in  Britain.* 

•MILOS  (iuh)(),  the  Taziu  baccala,  or  Yew-tree. 
"  Nicander,"  says  Adams,  "  gives  a  very  accurate 
account  of  its  effects  as  a  poison."* 

*MILTOS  (/i/Xrof),  "  the  BeddU  of  Kirwan  and 
Aikin,  and  Red  Chalk  of  Jameson  and  Philips.  It 
is  the  Rubrica  of  the  Latins,  and  not  the  ilfromm, 
as  has  been  supposed.  Theophrastus  describes  two 
kinds,  the  airo/taTot,  or  native,  and  the  rexvuii,  or 
factitious ;  this  last  is  formed  from  yellow-ochre  by 
burning.  Reddle  was  used  extensively  in  ancient 
times  for  painting  ships,  and  hence  Homer  calls 
them  juXTOiraptiot."* 

MIMUS  {lii/ios)  is  the  name  by  which,  in  Greece 
and  at  Rome,  a  species  of  the  drama  was  designa- 
ted, though  the  Roman  mimus  differed  essentially 
from  the  Greek  /lytoc. 

The  Greek  mimus  seems  to  have  originated 
among  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  southern  It^y,  and 
to  have  consisted  originally  of  extempore  represent- 
ations or  imitations  of  ridiculous  occurrences  of 
common  life  at  certain  festivals,  like  the  Spartan 
deicelistae.  At  a  later  period  these  rude  represent- 
ations acquired  a  more  artistic  form,  which  was 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  by  Sophron 
of  Syracuse  (about  420  B.C.).  He  wrote  his  pieces 
in  the  popular  dialect  of  the  Dorians  and  a  kind  of 
rhythmical  prose.*  The  mimes  of  Sophron  are  des- 
ignated as  iii/ioi  airovialot,  which  were  probably  of 
a  more  serious  and  ethical  character,  and  /ilitot  yi- 
yioioi,  in  which  ridiculous  buffoonery  preponderated. 
Such  mimes  remained  afler  the  time  of  Sophron  a 
favourite  amusement  of  the  Greeks,  and  Philistioo 
of  Magnesia,  a  contemporary  of  Augustus,  was  a  cel- 
ebrated actor  in  them.* 

Among  the  Romans,  the  word  mimus  was  applied 
to  a  species  of  dramatic  plays  as  well  as  to  the  pei 
sons  who  acted  in  them.  It  is  certain  that  the  Ro 
mans  did  not  derive  their  mimus  from  t^e  Greeks 
in  southern  Italy,  but  that  it  was  of  native  growth. 
The  Greek  mimes  were  written  in  prose,  and  the 
name  /u/<of  was  never  applied  to  an  actor,  but  if 


1.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  iii.,  4.— SaUaat,  Jor.,  c.  114.)— ».  (PUn.,  U. 
N.,  iii.,  ».— Id.  lb.,  XT^  18.— Tacit.,  Hiat.,  i.,  73.— Suet.,  Otfc., 
«.)  — 3.  (Theophraat.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  4.  —  Id.  ib.,  ir.,  I.  — Nicand., 
Alex.,  (M.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  r.)— 4.  (Theophnat.,  !>•  La- 
Did.,  c.  71.— Dioacor.,  t.  Ill,  IIS.— Horn.,  II.,  ii.,  lU.— Adama, 
ibnend.,  a.  y.)S.  (QciUil.,  i.,  8.)— «.  {Vid.  MOUer,  Dor.,  it  , 
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used  of  a  person,  it  signified  one  who  made  grim- 
aces. ThJ  Roman  mimes  were  imitations  of  fool- 
ish and  mostly  indecent  occurrences,'  and  scarcely 
diiTered  from  comedy  except  in  consisting  more  of 
gestures  and  mimicry  than  of  spoken  dialogue, 
which  was  not  the  case  in  the  Greek  mimes.  The 
dialogue  was,  indeed,  not  excluded  from  the  Roman 
muvies,  but  was  only  interspersed  in  various  parts 
of  the  representation,  while  the  mimic  acting  con- 
tinued along  with  it,  and  uninterruptedly  from  the 
b^inning  to  the  end  of  a  piece.  At  Rome  such 
mimes  seem  originally  to  have  been  exhibited  at 
funerals,  where  one  or  more  persons  (mimO  repre- 
sented in  a  burlesque  manner  the  life  of  the  de- 
ceased. If  there  were  several  mimi,  one  of  them, 
or  their  leader,  was  called  archimimus.* 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  such 
farces  were  also  represented  in  theatres ;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  they  did  not  attain  any  high  degree  of 
perfection  before  the  time  of  Cssar,  for  it  is  not 
until  then  that  writers  of  mimes  are  mentioned : 
Cn.  Matius,  Decius  Laberius,  and  Publ.  Syrus  were 
the  most  distinguished  among  them.'  These  coarse 
and  indecent  performances,  of  which  Sulla  was  very 
fond,  had  greater  charms  for  the  Romans  than  the 
regular  drama ;  hence  they  were  not  only  perform- 
ed on  the  stage,  but  even  at  repasts  in  the  houses 
of  private  persons.  On  the  stage  they  wen*  j)er- 
formed  as  farces  alter  tragedies,  and  during  the 
Empire  they  gradually  supplanted  the  place  of  the 
Atellane.  The  exact  time,  however,  when  the 
Atellane  yielded  to  the  mimes,  is  uncertain.  It 
was  peculiar  to  the  actors  in  these  mimes  neither 
to  wear  masks,  nor  the  cothurnus,  nor  the  soccus, 
whence  they  are  sometimes  called  planipedes.*  As 
the  mimes  contained  scenes  taken  from  common 
Sfe,  such  as  exhibited  its  most  striking  features, 
their  authors  are  sometimes  called  biologi  or  etho- 
logi,'  avd  the  works  themselves  were  distinguished 
for  their  richness  in  moral  sentences.  That  dis- 
tingtiished  and  living  persons  were  sometimes  ex- 
posed to  ridicule  in  these  mimes,  is  clear  from  J. 
C  pitoUnus.' 

MINA.    (Kii.  TiLBwro*.) 

•MIN'IUM.    (Vid.  CiififABABi.) 

MINOR.    {Vid.  CoBATOK,  Infans.) 

•MINTHOS  or  MINTHE  (/xiVSof , /«'vft/).  Garden 
Mint,  or  Mentha  aativa.'' 

MIRMILLCNES.    (Vid.  GLADUTORBe,  p.  4,-)9.) 

MISSIO  was  the  technical  term  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  express  the  dismissal  of  soldiers  from  ser- 
vice in  the  army.  Such  a  dismissal  might  take 
place  for  three  reasons,  and  there  were,  consequent- 
ly, three  kinds  of  missio :  1.  Mitsio  hionala,  which 
was  given  to  soldiers  who  had  served  the  legitimate 
number  of  years ;  2.  Mi**io  cautaria,  which  was 
granted  to  soldiers  who  could  no  longer  bear  the 
fatigue  of  military  service  on  account  of  ill  health ; 
and,  3.  Mistio  ignominiota,  by  which  a  man  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  service  in  the  army  for  crime  or 
other  bad  conduct.* 

As  regards  the  mitiio  konetta,  it  was  granted  by 
the  law  to  every  soldier  who  had  attained  the  age 
of  46,  or  who  had  taken  part  in  SO  campaigns,  and 
to  every  horseman  who  had  served  in  ten  cam- 
paigns. The  legitimate  time  of  service  was  called 
legitima  slipendia.'  Sometimes,  however,  soldiers 
obtained  the  missio  honesta  through  the  favour  of 


1.  (On4  Triit,  ii.,  MS.— ViL  Max.,  ii.,  6,  «  7.)— I.  (Suet., 
Vmiki,  1*— Omlsr,  Inicript.,  1089,  6.)— J.  (OalUus,  it_  SS.— 
■aet.,  Jul.,  39.— Cic.  ad  Fam.,  xil.,  18.)— 4.  (Diomed.,  iu.,  487. 
— Onl'iui,  1.,  11.— Macrob.,  Sat.,  ii.,  1.)— 5.  (Cic,  Pro  Rabir., 
U.— Id.,  Co  Orat.,  il.,  St.)— 0.  (M.  Ant.  PUloa.,  e.  St.— Com- 
■tf*  R«llTen8,  Collectan.  Literar.,  i.,  p.  SI,  Ac. — Oaann,  Ana- 
laet.  Crit,  I.,  p.  W,  Ac— Ziegler,  "De  Mimii  Romanoniiii," 
GOItiag.,  I'88.)— 7.  (Hippoor.,  Affitct.,  SSt.— Theonhrast.,  C.  P., 
tr.,  S.)— 8.  (Dig.  3,  tit.  S,  •.  3;  4t.  tit.  IS,  •.  V*.)—9.  (Lir., 
niU.  *S.) 
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their  general,  before  they  had  terved  the  letdlimatt 
time.  But  this  missio  is  distinguished  from  the 
real  missio  honesta,  and  was  called  min:'.  cxfaaon 
or  musio  gratiosa.  Persons  who  had  obtained  it 
might,  if  it  was  discovered,  be  called  upon  by  the 
censors  to  re-enter  the  army.'  The  same  ranst 
have  been  the  case  with  persons  who  had  obtamed 
the  missio  causaria,  and  who,  after  their  retun 
home,  had  recovered  from  their  illness,  and  had  no! 
yet  attained  the  age  at  which  they  were  altogether 
exempt  from  service. 

The  mitsio  ignomimosa  or  cum  ignominia  was  m 
dieted  as  a  punishment  not  only  upon  individuals, 
but  upon  whole  divisions,  and  even  whole  legions  oi 
an  army,'  and  it  might  be  applied  to  the  highest  of- 
ficers no  less  than  to  common  soldiers.'  In  dis- 
missing soldiers  for  bad  conduct,  it  was  generally 
expressed  that  they  were  sent  away  cum  ignominia, 
hut  sometimes  the  ignominia  was  not  expressly 
mentioned,  though  it  was  understood  as  a  matter 
of  course.  All  soldiers  sent  away  in  disgrace  were 
stripped  of  their  arms  and  everything  which  char- 
acterized them  as  soldiers,  and  they  were  neither 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  camp  nor  to  return  to 
Rome ;  they  were,  in  fact,  labouring  under  perfect 
infamia,  and  compelled  to  live  in  exile.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  sentence  might  be  withdrawn, 
especially  if  the  general  discovered  that  he  had 
been  led  by  a  mistake  to  prononnce  it.* 

In  all  cases  of  missio  it  was  necessary  to  release 
the  soldiers  from  the  military  oath  {taerttmenlum) 
which  they  had  taken  on  entering  the  service 
This  act  was  called  exaucloratio.  During  the  time 
of  the  Republic  and  the  eariy  period  of  the  Empire, 
the  word  exauctorare  simply  signified  to  release  from 
the  military  oath,  without  implying  that  this  wat 
done  cum  ignominia  ;*  but  during  the  latter  period* 
of  the  Empire,  it  is  almost  exclusively  applied  to 
soldiers  dismissed  cum  ignominia.*  From  the  pas- 
sage of  Tacitus  above  referred  to,  it  is  clear  that 
at  least  in  bis  time,  exauctoratio  was  s<>mctimea 
used  as  synonymous  with  missio,  with  this  difler- 
ence,  that  exauctoratio  was  granted  to  those  who 
had  only  served  in  sixteen  campaigns,  and,  ocnse- 
quently,  had  no  claims  to  the  advantages  which 
were  reserved  for  those  who  had  served  in  twenty 
campaigns. 

The  military  oath  was  taken  by  all  the  soldiers  ol 
an  army  at  the  beginning  of  every  new  campaignt 
and  at  the  end  of  it,  when  the  troops  were  disband- 
ed and  sent  home,  they  were  released  from  thek 
oath ;'  in  cases  where  the  general  enjoyed  a  tri- 
umph, the  dismissal  of  the  army,  and,  consequent 
ly,  the  exauctoratio  also,  did  not  take  place  until  thia 
solemnity  was  over.* 

MISSIO.    ( Vid.  Gladutorks,  p.  476.) 

MI£ea'2EaS  AIKH  (juaeumui  duel}),  or  VX^ 
ea'SEaX  OrKOY  AIKH  {/uaeuaeoc  oUm  ducQ),  it 
the  action  brought  against  a  guardian  for  either  hav- 
ing neglected  to  make  profitable  use  of  the  property  o( 
his  ward,  or  for  having  made  no  use  of  it  at  all.  Use 
might  be  made  of  such  property  either  by  letting  it, 
if  il  consisted  of  lands  or  houses,  or  by  putting  it 
to  interest  if  it  consisted  of  money.  The  iUn  m*- 
9uaru(  mnst  have  been  of  a  twofold  character,  ei- 
ther public  or  private,  that  is,  it  might  he  brought 
against  the  guardian,  during  tbe  minority  of  hit 
ward,  by  any  person  who  took  an  inte/est  in  the 
welfare  of  the  orphan,  or  it  was  brought  by  the  or 
phan  himself  after  his  coming  Oi'  age.    Complaiola 


1.  (LiT.,i1iii.,14,lS.)— 1.  (Lir-.Tii.,  St.— Id.,iCTl.,l.-8Mt, 
Jul.,  flt.- Id.,  Octar.,  34.)— 3.  (Hirt.,  Do  Bell.  Afir.,  S4.-  ~    " 


Calij.,  44.— VaJ.  Mai.,  ii.,7,»  8— Dig.  3,  tit.  3,  a.  3.)— 4.  (Sq*., 
Jul.,  69.)— 5.  (LiT.,  viii.,  34.— Id.,  jxiyi.,  40.— Tadt.,  Aiw.,  - 
38.)— «.  (Suot.,  Vit.,  10.— Lamprid.,  Alai.  S«T.,  13,  8I.>-T 
(LiT.,  xli.,  S.)— 8.  (LiT,  znri.,  40.— Ccapm  tipdw,  V*  10 
lit.  Rom.,  T.  It.) 
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It  thia  kind  were  broaght  oefatr,  the  drst  arohon. 
In  eases  whore  the  guardian  would  not  or  could  not 
occupy  himself  with  the  administration  of  the  prop- 
erty of  his  ward,  he  might  request  the  archon  to 
let  the  «bo^9  sabctance  of  his  ward's  property  to 
the  highest  bidder,  provided  the  testatcr  had  not  ez- 
prersly  forbidden  this  mode  of  acting  in  bis  will.' 
Ttie  letting  of  such  property  took  place  by  auction, 
and  probably  in  the  presence  of  a  court  of  justice, 
fin*  we  read  that  the  court  decided  in  cases  where 
objections  were  made  against  the  terms  of  letting 
<he  property.*  The  person  who  took  the  property 
aad  to  pay  an  annual  per  centage  for  the  right  of 
using  it,  and  this  per  centage  frequently  amounted  to 
more  than  12  per  cent,  per  annum.  If  one  man 
alone  was  unwilling  to  take  the  whole  property  on 
nch  conditiona,  it  might  be  divided  and  let  to  sev- 
eral persons  separately.'  The  tenant  or  tenants  of 
io  property  of  an  orphan  had  to  give  security  (4iro- 
rtpi/ta)  for  it,  and  to  mortgage  (iirori//^)  his  own 
estate,  and  the  archon  sent  especial  persons,  arort- 
fofni,  to  value  his  property,  and  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er it  was  equivalent  to  that  of  the  orphan.*  The 
technical  term  for  letting  the  property  of  an  orphan, 
whether  it  was  done  by  the  guardian  himself  or  by 
the  archon,  was/u(r0ovv,  and  those  who  took  it  were 
said  fua6oiad<u  rdv  oIkov  (ftUot  here  signifies  the 
whole  substance  of  the  property).  The  tenants  of 
the  estate  of  an  orphan  had  the  right,  and  perhaps 
the  obligation,  to  protect  it  against  any  other  per- 
son.' It  is  not  clear  what  resource  was  open  to  an 
orphan  against  a  tenant  who  did  not  fulfil  his  obli- 
gations, but  it  is  probable  that,  if  any  dispute  arose, 
the  guardian  or  the  archon  alone  was  answerable, 
and  had  to  procure  justice  to  the  orphan.* 

MI£e  OT  AIKH  (/U(r0oi!  Siai),  or  MI£eQ'£EQ£ 
AIKH  ^uaduaeuc  iUi)),  a  the  name  of  a  private  ac- 
tion which  might  be  brought  against  persons  who 
refused  to  pay  for  services  which  had  been  perform- 
ed for  them,  provided  it  had  been  agreed  that  they 
•hmild  be  paid  for ;  and,  secondly,  against  persons 
who  either  had  not  or  had  imperfectly  performed 
llie  services  for  which  they  were  paid.  It  made  no 
difference  whether  the  service  was  performed  by 
physical  or  intellectual  powers,  as  teachers,  sophists, 
actors,  authors,  and  similar  persons  were  paid  at 
Athens,'  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  these  per- 
sons, like  others,  made  agreements,  either  written 
or  by  word  of  mouth,  respecting  the  remuneration 
to  be  given  to  them.  In  case  either  party  thought 
themselves  wronged,  they  might  bring  the  /uaaoi 
dlKij  against  the  offender.  Protagoras  had  written 
•  book  called  iUri  imip  fuadov,  and  an  instance  is 
recorded  of  an  action  of  this  kind  in  which  he  de- 
manded payment  of  one  of  his  pupils.*  It  is  not 
improbable  that  his  work  contained  an  account  of 
this  lawsuit.* 

•MISY  l/tiav),  Roman  Vitriol,  so  called,  or  yel- 
low Copperas  («?.wpdf  ;i;aA«<lv9of ).  (Vid.  Chalcan- 
Tnos.)" 

MITRA.    (,Vid.  Calantica,  Zona.) 

MIXTA  ACTIO.    (VU.  Acxto,  p.  17.) 

MNA.    (K«.  Talentdm.) 

MNEMATA,  MNEMEIA.    (Vid.  Fouos,  p.  467.) 

MNOIA.    (Vid.  CosMt,  p.  316.) 

MOCHLOS.     {Vid.  Janda,  p.  626.) 

MO'DIUS,  the  principal  dry  measure  of  the  Ro- 
mans, was  eiiual  to  one  third  of  the  amphora,"  and 


1.  (Demoath.,  c.  Aphob.,  p.  837.— Compare  BS3,  8S7.— Ljrt.,  o. 
Ougit.,  p.  DM.)— a.  (Iwiu,  Da  FhilocWm.  Iwred.,  p.  141,  Ae.) 
— S.  (laaait,  Dfl  Menecl.  hsred.,  p.  13.) — 4.  (Snjdu,  s.  t.  'Am- 
niairal.)—  5.  (Isaus,  De  Hngu.  hered.,  p.  389.) — 0.  (Meier  and 
tehSnuuiD,  AU.Proc.,  p.  SQS,  533.— BOckh,  Fnbl.  Ecaii.,Tol.  ii., 
B.  78,  Ac.)— 7.  (Backh,Pnbl.  Ecan.,i.,t31.)— 8.  (Dior.  Laert., 
tl.,  8,  4  8.)— t.  (Meier  and  SchSmann,  Att.  Pioc.,  p.  534,  Ac.) 


— 10.  (Moore'a  Anc.  Minenl.,  p.  tS.— Salmas.,  Ezerdt.  Plln., 
p.  811,  ft  AB.)— 11.  (Vdoaioa  Mi    ' 
rann.  ap  Warm,  t  n.) 


.  811,  ft  AB.)— 11.  (VoliMiaa  Maciasui.  —  Feattt*.  — Khemn. 


therefoie  contained  '.  gall.  7  W76  pints  Enjbth 
It  was  divided  Into 

Plan. 

S  Semimodii  or  SemodiL  each  =7.8288 

leSextani "  Wll 

32  Hemins "  -4966 

64Quartarii      .    .    .    .    "  8477 

128Acetabula     .    .    .    .    "  1280 

192Cyathi "  0823 

768  Ligulee "  0806 

The  modius  was  one  sixth  of  the  med  imnus.    ( Vii. 

AcKTABULtM,  CVATHOS,  LlOUIU.  MbDIMNDS,  SstTA- 

BIDS.) 

MOIXEI'AI  rPA»H  (jiotxeiac  ypa^).  {Vii 
Addlteridn.) 

MOI4A  (pIAof),  a  Mill.  All  mills  were  anciently 
made  of  stone,  the  kind  nsed  being  a  volcanic  tra- 
chyte or  porous  lava  {pyritu,^  tilicet,*  pumieeat'), 
such  as  that  which  is  now  obtained  for  the  same 
purpose  at  Ma.yen  and  other  parts  of  the  Eifel  in 
Rhenish  Prussia.  This  species  of  stone  is  admira- 
bly adapted  for  the  purpose,  because  it  is  both  hard 
and  cavernous,  so  that,  as  it  gradually  wears  away, 
it  still  presents  an  infinity  of  cutting  surfaces. 

Every  mill  consisted  of  two  essential  parts,  the 
upper  millstone,  which  was  movable  {calMu;  ivo^,  ri 
hriftiXiov*),  and  the  lower,  which  was  fixed,  and  by 
much  the  larger  of  the  two.*  Hence  a  mill  is  some 
times  called  vula  in  the  plural.  The  mills  men- 
tioned by  ancient  authors  are  the  following : 

I.  The  handmill  or  quern,  called  mola  maHuari», 
vertatili*,  or  trutaiiliM.' 

The  islanders  of  the  Archipelago  use  in  the  pres- 
ent day  a  mill,  which  consists  of  two  flat  round 
stones  about  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  upper 
stone  is  turned  by  a  handle  (nufn/')  inserted  at  one 
side,  and  has  a  hole  in  the  middle  into  which  the 
com  is  poured.  By  the  process  of  grinding,  the 
corn  makes  its  way  from  the  centre,  and  is  poured 
out  in  the  shape  of  flour  at  the  rim.*  The  deacrp- 
tion  of  this  machine  exactly  agrees  with  that  of  the 
Scottish  quern,  formerly  an  indispensable  pa:t  of 
domestic  furniture."  There  can  be  no  doubt  tLat 
this  is  the  flour-mill  in  its  most  ancient  form.  In  a 
very  improved  state  it  has  been  discovered  at  Pom- 
peii.   Tlie  annexed  woodcut  shows  two  which  war* 


found  staiiding  In  the  ruins  of  a  bakehouse.  In  the 
left-hand  figure  the  lower  millstone  only  is  shown. 
The  most  essential  part  of  it  is  the  cone,  which  is 
surmounted  by  a  projection  containing  originally 
a  strong  iron  pivot.  The  upper  millstone,  seen  ia 
its  place  on  the  right  hand  of  the  woodcut,  approach- 
es the  form  of  an  hourglass,  consisting  of  two  hol- 
low cones  joined  together  at  the  apex,  and  provi- 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  iiiTi.,  30.)  — S.  (Vire.,  Muret.,  33-37.)  — I 
(Orid,  Put.,  Ti.,  318.)— 4.  (Dent.,  ixir.,().|— 5.  (Wanudotf,  Po- 
etaLat.  Min.,Ti.,  3,51.)- 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  zxzTi.,  39.— Gall., 
iii.,  3.  — Cato,  De  Re  Ruat.,  10.)  — 7.  (Sclwl.  in  Tlieaerit.,is 
88.)— 8.  (Tonrnefoit,  Voyage.  Lett.  9.)— £  'ft nnant.  Tog ■  u 
CooUaDd,  17a«,  p.  331,  am)  1T73,  p.  338.: 
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tod  at  this  poait  -with  a  socket,  by  which  IWe  upper 
■tone  waa  suspended  upon  the  iron  pivot,  at  the 
same  time  touching  on  all  sides  the  lower  stone, 
ani  with  which  it  w»s  intended  to  revolve.  The 
upper  stone  was  surrounded  at  its  narrowest  part 
with  a  strong  band  of  iron  ;  and  two  bars  of  wood 
were  inserted  into  square  boles,  one  of  which  ap- 
pears in  the  figure,  and  were  used  to  turn  the  upper 
•tone.  The  uppermost  of  the  two  hollow  cones 
•erred  the  purpose  of  a  hopper.  The  corn  with 
which  it  was  filled  gradually  fell  through  the  neck 
of  the  upper  stone  upon  the  summit  of  the  lower, 
and,  as  it  proceeded  down  the  cone,  was  ground 
into  flour  by  the  friction  of  the  two  rough  surfaces, 
and  fell  on  all  sides  of  the  base  of  the  cone  into  a 
channel  formed  for  its  reception.  The  mill  here 
represented  is  five  or  six  feet  high. 

The  handmills  were  worked  among  the  Greeks 
and  Homans  by  slaves.  Their  pistrinum  was  conse- 
quently proverbial  as  a  place  of  painful  and  degra- 
ding labour,  and  this  toil  was  imposed  principally 
■m  women.' 

In  every  large  establishment  the  handmills  were 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  family. 
Thus,  in  the  palace  of  Ulysses  there  were  twelve, 
each  turned  by  a  separate  female,  who  was  obliged 
'.»  grind  every  day  the  fiied  quantif  jf  com  before 
«he  was  permitted  to  cease  from  her  labour.* 

II.  The  cattle-mill,  mola  tuinaria,'  in  which  human 
labour  was  supplied  by  the  use  of  an  ass  or  some 
other  animal.*  The  animal  devoted  to  this  labour 
was  blindfolded.*  The  mill  did  not  differ  in  its 
construction  from  the  larger  kinds  of  handmill. 

III.  The  water-mill  {mola  aquaria,  v6paXiT7i(). 
The  first  water-mill  of  which  any  record  is  pre- 
served was  connected  with  the  palace  of  Mithra- 
dates  in  Pontus.*  That  water-mills  were  used  at 
Rome  is  manifest  from  the  description  of  them  by 
Vitruvius.'  A  cogged  wheel,  attached  to  the  axis 
of  the  water-wheel,  turned' another  which  was  at- 
tached to  the  axis  of  the  upper  millstone :  the  corn 
to  be  ground  fell  between  the  stones  out  of  a  hop- 
per (infurulibulum)  which  was  fixed  above  them.' 
Ausonius,  as  quoted  below,  mentions  their  exist- 
ence on  the  Ruwer  near  'freves ;  and  Venantius 
Portunatus,  describing  a  castle  built  in  the  sixtii 
century  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle,  makes  dis- 
tinct mention  of  a  tail-race,  by  which  "  the  tortu- 
ous stream  is  conducted  in  a  straight  channel."* 
In  Ireland  water-mills  were  introduced  even  some 
centuries  before  this  date." 

IV.  The  floating  mill. 

When  Rome  was  besieged  by  the  Goths,  A.D. 
536,  and  when  the  stoppage  of  the  aqueducts  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  use  the  public  corn-mills  {pi 
■tjC  ito'keui  fivAuvt^)  in  the  Janiculum,  so  that  the 
citizens  were  in  danger  nf  starvation,  Belisarius 
supplied  their  place  by  erecting  floating  mills  upon 
the  Tiber.  Two  boats  being  moored  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  feet  from  each  other,  a  water-wheel, 
suspended  on  its  axis  between  them,  was  turned 
by  the  force  of  the  stream,  and  put  in  motion  the 
stones  for  grinding  the  com,  by  which  the  lives  of 
the  besieged  were  preserved." 

V.  The  saw-mill. 

Ausonius  mentions  mills  situated  on  some  of  the 
Sii^aras  falling  into  the  Moselle,  and  used  for  cut- 
iiUE  marble  into  slabs.'* 

A  I.  The  pepper-mill.    A  mill  for  grinding  pepper, 

1.  (Ham.,  Od.,  Tii.,  104.— Exod.,  li.,  S.— Malt.,  xxix ,  41.)— 2. 
I'M.,  XX.,  I0V119.— Compan  Ctto,  D«  R*  Rut.,  M.)  — 3. 
Cl«l,  D«  Se  Rnif.,  10.— Matt.,  iriii.,  fl.)-4.  (Ond,  Fast.,  ri., 
318.)— S.  (ApuL,  Met.,  ii.)— 6.  (Strabo,  lii.,  S, «  SO.)  —  7.  (i., 
t, ad.  Schneidir.)— 8.  (Soe  also  Bruack,  Anal.,  ii..  lit.— Pallad., 
Da  Re  Ruit.,  i.,  48.)- 9.  (Poem.,  iii.,  10.)— 10.  (TranaaoUoiu  of 
Uw  Roral  Iriah  Academy,  zviii.,  pt.  3,  p.  103-16}.)— II.  (Pneop., 
Da  BeQ.  Oolh.,  i.,  IS.)— IS.  (Moaella,  368, 363.) 


made  of  boxwood,  is  mentioned  by  Petnaiins  (■ 
buxea  vper  Irivit' ). 

*M0LYBD.*:NA.    ( Vid.  Plumbaoo.} 

♦MOLYBDOS.     ( Vid.  Ploiibtii.) 

MONE'TA,  the  mint  or  place  where  money  waa 
coined.  The  mint  of  Rome  was  a  building  on  the 
Capitoline,  and  attached  to  the  temple  of  Juno  Mo- 
nete,  as  the  srarium  was  to  the  temple  of  Saturn.' 
This  temple  was  vowed  by  Camillus,  and  dedica- 
ted in  344  B.C.,  on  the  spot  where  the  house  of  M. 
Manlius  Capitolinus  had  once  been  standing.  Somn 
writers  describe  the  art  of  coining  as  hiving  been 
known  to  the  Italians  from  the  eariiest  times,  and 
assign  its  invention  to  Janus ;'  but  this  and  similar 
accounts  are  nothing  more  than  fables.  The  state- 
ment of  Pliny,*  who  assigns  the  invention  of  coin- 
ing to  Servius  Tuttius,  has  somewhat  more  of  an 
historical  aspect ;  and  he  derives  the  name  pecunia 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  coins  were  origi- 
nally marked  with  the  image  of  some  animal,  l^e 
earliest  Roman  coins  were  of  ses  {tid.  JE»),  and  not 
struck,  but  cast  in  a  mould.  (See  the  representa- 
tion of  such  a  mould  on  page  449.)  Hie  moulds, 
however,  were  sometimes  without  any  figure,  and 
merely  diaped  the  metal,  and  in  this  case  the  im- 
age, as  well  as  the  name  of  the  gens,  &c.,  were 
strack  upon  it  by  means  of  a  hammer  upon  an  an- 
vil on  which  the  form  was  fixed.  As  the  strokes 
of  the  hammer  were  not  always  equal,  one  coin, 
though  equal  in  value  with  another,  might  diflei 
from  it  in  thickness  and  shape.  Greater  eqaality 
was  produced  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  be- 
gan to  strike  their  money  ;  but  when  this  custom 
became  general  is  not  known.  Respect<ng  the 
changes  which  were  introduced  at  Rome  at  varioua 
times  in  thts  coinage,  see  the  articles  i£s,  Aastn- 
TUH,  and  AoRDM. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  RepubUc  we  do  not  read 
of  any  officers  who  were  charged  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  mint,  and  respecting  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  oflicers  we  have  but  a  very  vague 
statement  of  Pomponius.'  Their  name  was  trium- 
viri monetales,  and  Niebuhr*  thinks  that  they  were 
introduced  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  first  be- 
gan to  coin  silver,  t.  e.,  269  B.C.  The  triumviri 
monetales  had  the  whole  superintendence  of  the 
mint,  and  of  the  money  that  was  coined  in  it.  A 
great  number  of  coins,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  is 
signed  by  one  of  these  triumvirs  in  the  following 
manner :  III.  VIR  AAAFF,  that  is,  Iriummr  auro, 
argcnto,  are  Jlando  fenundo,^  or  III.  VIR.  A.P.F., 
that  is,  ad  vcmraamferiundam.  Other  coins,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  bear  the  signature  of  a  triumvir 
monetalis,  but  the  inscription  CUR.  X.  FL.  S,.C., 
t.  e.,  curator  denariorumjlandorum  ex  lenaiut  comuUo, 
or  are  signed  by  praetors,  ediles,  and  qusestors.  J. 
Cffisar  not  only  increased  the  number  of  the  trium- 
viri monetales  to  four,  whence  some  coins  of  his 
time  bear  the  signature  IIII.  VIR.  A.P.F.,  but  m- 
trusted  certain  slaves  of  his  own  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  mint.*  The  whole  regulation  and 
management  of  the  Roman  mint  and  its  officer* 
during  the  time  of  the  Republic,  is  involved  in  viry 
great  obscurity. 

The  coining  of  money  at  Rome  was  not  a  pri  i 
lege  belonging  exclusively  to  the  state,  but  fitn 
the  coins  still  extant  we  must  infer  that  every  Ro 
man  citizen  had  the  right  to  have  his  own  gold  and 
silver  coined  in  the  public  mint,  and  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  its  ofiicers.  The  individual  or 
gens  who  had  their  metal  coined,  stated  it*  name 
as  well  as  the  value  of  the  coin.    This  was  a  kind 


1.  (Sat.,  74.)  — a.  (Lir.,Ti.,  so.)  — 3.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,).,T.— 
Athen.,  IT.,  p.  693.)— 4.  (H.  N.,xixai.,  3.)-6.  (Dig.  i.,tit.l^t 
30.)— 6.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.,  p.  646.)— 7.  (Cic,  De  Lag ,  iii-J 
—  P.  Manst.  ad  Cic.  ad  Fam.   Tii.,  13.)- a   (Sli<<t .  JaUTC 


— Compare  Cic,  Philipp.,  tU.,  I.) 
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•4  gnaranttK  u>  the  pablic,  and  nearly  all  the  coim 
of  the  republican  period  coined  by  a  gens  or  an  in- 
dividnal  bear  a  mark  stating  their  valae.  As  long 
as  the  Republic  herself  used  pure  silver  and  gol(C 
bad  money  does  not  seem  to  have  been  coined  by 
any  one ;  but  when,  in  90  B.C.,  the  tribune  Livius 
Drustts  suggested  the  expediency  of  mixing  the  sil- 
ver which  was  to  be  coined  with  one  eighth  of  cop- 
per, a  temptation  to  forgery  was  given  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  appears  henceforth  to  have  occurred  fre- 
quently. As  early  as  the  year  86  B.C.,  forgery  of 
money  was  carried  on  to  sach  an  extent,  that  no 
one  was  sure  whether  the  money  he  possessed  was 
genuine  or  fals^  and  the  praetor  M.  Marius  Gratidia- 
nus  saw  the  necessity  of  interfering.'  He  is  said 
to  have  discovered  a  means  of  testing  money,  and 
cf  distinguishing  the  good  from  the  bad  denarii.* 
In  what  thin  means  consisted  is  not  clear;  but 
some  method  of  examining  silver  coins  must  have 
been  known  to  the  Romans  long  before  this  time.* 
Sulla  inflicted  heavy  punishment  upon  the  coiners 
of  false  money.  AU  Roman  money  was  generally 
coined  at  Rome,  but  in  some  particular  cases  the 
mints  of  other  Italian  towns,  as  in  the  provinces, 
were  used  ;  for  we  must  remember  that,  during  the 
time  uf  the  Republic,  subject  countries  and  provinces 
were  not  deprived  of  the  right  of  coining  their  own 
money,  llus  right  they  even  retained  under  the 
Empire  for  a  long  time,  though  with  some  modifica- 
tions ;  for  while  some  places  were  allowed  to  coin 
their  money  as  before,  others  were  obliged  to  have 
upon  their  coins  the  head  of  the  emperor  or  of 
some  member  of  his  family.  Silver  and  gold,  how-  ^ 
ever,  were  only  coined  in  places  of  the  first  rank. 
When  all  Ittdy  received  *he  Roman  franchise,  all 
the  Italians  used  'he  Roman  money,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, lost  the  right  to  coin  their  own.  . 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  probably  every  Ro- 
man citizen  had  a  right  to  have  his  gold  and  silver 
•wined,  but  none  had  the  right  to  put  his  own  im- , 
Lge  upon  a  coin,  and  not  even  Sulla  ventured  to  act 
contrary  to  this  custom.  The  coins  apparently  of: 
the  republican  period  with  the  portraits  of  individu- 
als were,  according  to  Eckhel,  coined  at  a  later 
time,  and  by  the  descendants  of  those  persons 
whose  portraits  are  given.  Cssar  was  the  first  to 
whom  this  privilege  was  granted,  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  many  others,  as  we  see  &om  the 
coins  of  Sext.  Pompeius.  The  emperors  assumed 
the  right  to  put  either  their  own  images  or  those  of 
members  of  their  families  upon  their  coins. 

From  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  triumviri,  gener- 
ally speaking,  no  longer  put  their  name  on  any  coin, 
and  it  became  the  excluswe  privilege  of  the  emperor 
to  coin  silver  and  gold.  The  senate,  intrusted  with 
the  administration  uf  the  serarium,  retained  the  right 
of  only  coining  copper,  whence  almost  all  copper 
coins  of  this  period  are  marked  with  S.  C.  or  EX  S.C. 
But  this  lasted  only  till  the  time  of  Gallienus,  when 
the  right  o(  coining  all  money  became  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  emperors.  As,  however,  the  vast 
extent  of  the  Empire  rendered  more  than  one  mint 
necessary,  we  find  that  in  several  provinces,  such 
as  Gaul  and  Spain,  Roman  money  was  coined  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  questors  or  proconsuls. 
Roman  colonies  and  provinces  now  gradually  ceased 
to  coin  their  own  money.  In  the  western  parts  of 
the  ISmpire,  this  must  have  taken  place  during  the 
flrtt  century  of  our  era,  but  in  the  East  the  Roman 
taoaej  diid  not  become  universal  till  aiter  the  time 
of  Qollienns.  From  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Aure- 
B«t),  ■  great  number  of  cities  of  the  Empire  pos- 
■ess.;!  mints  in  which  Roman  money  was  corned, 
and  dving  the  latter  period  of  the  Empire,  the  su- 


1  .Ck!.,  De  Off,  iii., «.)—«.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,xiiiii.,<«.)— 3. 
<(4T ,  zuii.,  S-) 


perintendenta  of  mints  are  called  proouiatores,  oi 
priepositi  monetn. 

The  persons  who  were  employed  as  workmen  ia 
a  mint  were  called  moHelarii.  Their  number  M 
Rome  appears  to  have  been  very  great  during  the  la^ 
ter  period  of  the  Empire,  for  in  the  reign  of  Aureiian 
they  nearly  produced  a  most  dangerous  rebellioil.' 
They  seem  generally  to  have  been  freedmen.* 

In  Greece,  every  free  and  independent  city  bad 
the  right  to  coin  its  own  money.  Sparta  and  By* 
zantium  are  said  to  have  only  coined  iron  money,* 
but  no  ancient  iron  coin  has  ever  been  found.  Re- 
specting the  time  when  money  was  first  coined  in 
Greece,  see  Aroentdm,  p.  90.  The  Greek  term 
for  money  yras  vo/ua/ta,  from  v6/iOf,  because  the  de- 
termination of  its  value  was  fixed  by  law  or  con- 
tract* 

The  mint  at  Athens  was  called  ipyvpoKotrelw. 
(Vid.  AsoYKocoPBioif.)  We  do  not  hear  of  any  of- 
ficers connected  with  the  management  or  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  Athenian  mint.  How  far  the 
t;^t  of  coining  money  was  a  privilege  of  the  cen- 
tral government  of  Attica,  is  unknown.  But  the  ex- 
tant coins  show  that  at  least  some  demes  of  Attica 
had  the  right  of  coining,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
government  of  Athens  only  watched  over  the  weight 
and  the  purity  of  the  metal,  and  that  the  people,  in 
their  assembly,  had  the  right  of  regulating  every- 
thing concerning  the  coining  of  money.*  The  Attic 
,goId  and  silver  coins  were  always  of  very  pure 
metal,  and  we  have  only  one  instance  in  which  the 
state,  at  a  time  of  great  distress,  used  bad  metal. 
This  was  in  the  archonship  of  Antigenes  and  CalU- 
as,  B.C.  407  and  406.*  Individuals  who  coined  bad 
money  were  punished  with  death.'  (Vtid.  NOMIX- 
MATOS  AU<»eOPA£  AIKH.)  The  place  where 
money  was  coined  is  always  indicated  on  Greek 
coins ;  either  the  name  of  the  place  is  stated,  oi 
some  symbolical  representation  of  the  place,  as  the 
owl  on  Athenian  and  a  peacock  on  Samian  coiuj 
These  symbols  are  generally  of  a  religious  nature, 
or  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  g(xls  or  hemes. 

For  farther  information  on  this  subject,  see  Eclc> 
hcl,  Doetrina  Numorum  Yeterum,  and  especially  the 
Prolegomena  generalia  in  vol.  i. 

MONET A'RII.    (Kid.  MoKBTi.) 

MONI'LE  {6piio(),  a  Necklace.  Necklaces  were 
worn  by  both  sexes  among  the  most  polished  of 
those  nations  which  the  Greeks  called  barbarous, 
especially  the  Indians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Per- 
sians. (Kiti.  Armilla.)  Greek  and  Roman  females 
adopted  them  more  particularly  as  a  bridal  orna- 
ment.* 

The  simplest  kind  of  necklace  was  the  moniU 
baccatum,  or  bead  necklace,*  which  consisted  of 
berries,  small  spheres  of  glass,  amethyst,  &c.,  strung 
together.  This  is  very  commonly  shown  in  ancient 
paintings.  (See  woodcuts,  p.  96,  S63.)  The  right- 
hand  figure  in  the  woodcut  at  page  263,  and  the 
head  of  Minerva  at  page  466,  exhibit  a  frequent 
modification  of  the  bead  necklace,  a  row  of  drops 
hanging  below  the  beads.  These  drops,  when  worn, 
arrange  themselves  upon  the  neck  like  rays  pro 
ceeding  from  a  centre.  To  this  class  of  necklaces 
belongs  one  in  the  Egyptian  collection  of  the  British 
Museum  (see  the  next  woodcut),  in  yjjiich  small 
golden  lizards  alternate  with  the  drops.  The  figure 
in  the  woodcut  immediately  underneath  this  (•xhib- 
its  the  central  portion  of  a  very  ancient  and  exqui- 
sitely wrought  necklace,  which  was  found  at  S 

l.<A«nLTict.,DeCBt.,3S.— Vapiic.,  Anrel., 38.)— a.  (Man 
tori,  loMiiM., 8M,  B.  5.)— S.  (PoUax,  Onom.,  Tii.,  10«.)— 4.  (Am 
tat.,  Kthie,  T.,  8.)— 9.  (Ariitoph.,  Eccln.,  BIO,  Ac.)— S.  (Am 
toph.,  Ran.,  073,  with  the  Kliol.,  and  078.)— 7.  (DeoioMk.,  a 
Lept.,  p.  S08.)  — 8.  (Lucan,  »i.,  3«1.  — Claude  D«  »*•  <" — 
Honor.,  M7.)— ».  (Vitg.,  .fin.,  i.,  017.— Lampnd,  AIM.  I 
41.) 
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MONILE. 

Agattaa,  oe&r  Naples,  in  the  sepulchre  of  a  Greek 
^dy.  It  has  71  pendants.  Above  them  is  a  band 
consisting  of  several  rows  of  the  close  chainwork 
which  we  now  call  Venetian.      (Vid.  Catena.) 


mmmm 


We  also  give  here  the  central  portions,  exhibiting 
the  patterns  of  three  splendid  gold  necklaces,  pur- 
chased from  the  Prince  of  Canino  for  the  British 
Museum.  These  were  found  in  Etruscan  tombs. 
The  ornaments  consist  of  circles,  lozenges,  rosettes, 
ivy-leaves,  and  hippocampi.  A  heart  depends  from 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  necklaces. 

The  necklace  was  sometimes  made  to  resemble 
a  ser(>ent  coiled  about  the  neck  of  the  wearer,  as 
was  the  case  with  that  given  as  a  nuptial  present 
by  Venus  to  Harmonia,  which  was  ornamented  in 
so  elaborate  a  manner  that  Nonnus  devotes  50  lines 
of  his  Dionytiacd^  to  its  description.  This  same 
necklace  afterward  appears  in  the  mythology  as  the 
bribe  by  which  Eriphyle  was  templed  to  betray  her 
husband.* 

llie  beauty  and  splendour,  as  well  as  the  value 
of  necklaces,  were  enhanced  by  the  insertion  of 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  which  were  strung  to- 
gether by  means  of  linen  thread,  silk,  or  wires  and 
links  of  gold.  For  this  purpose  emeralds,  or  other 
stones  of  a  greenish  hue  {maragdi),  were  often  em- 
ployed (viridcs  gemmte').  Amber  necklaces  are 
mentioned  in  the  Odyssey.*  Some  account  of  the 
various  kinds  of  links  is  given  in  the  article  Catb- 
KA.  The  hooks  or  clasps  for  fastening  the  neck- 
lace behind  the  neck  were  also  various,  and  some- 
times neatlv  and  ingeniously  contrived.  Besides  a 
band  encirchog  the  neck,  there  was  sometimes  a 
second,  or  even  a  third  row  of  ornaments,  which 
hung  lower  down,  passing  over  the  breast.* 

Very  valuable  necklaces  were  sometimes  placed, 
as  dedicated  offerings,  upon  the  statues  of  Minerva, 
Venus,  and  other  goddesses,'  and  this  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  description  of  their  attire  given 
by  the  poets.'  Horses  and  other  favourite  animals 
were  also  adorned  with  splendid  necklaces  (aurea ;' 
gtmmata  monilia').     (  Vid.  TosguEs.) 

I.  (T.,  125,  *c.)— a.~(A'pollodi,r.,  iii.,  4,  S ;  6,  »-<.— Diod.  Sic, 
IT.,  SS ;  r.,  40.— Serr.  in  jEn.,  »i.,  444.)— 3.  (Jot.,  ti.,  363.)— 4. 
(IT.,  4M  ;  rtiii..  »5.)— 5.  (Horn.,  Hymn.  i.  in  Ven.,  II.— OTid, 
Mel ,  X.,  3«4.— Battiger,  Sabinm,  ii.,  p.  139.)— 6.  (Sueton.,  Galb., 
18.)— 7.  (Horn.,  Hvmn.  i.  in.  Yen..  88.)— «.  (Virj.,  Ma.,  m., 
*!9.,—9.  lOrid,  Met.,  x.  113.— Clandian,  Epig.,  ixxfi ,  •.— 
♦nl  O.U.  T..$.) 
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MORTARIUM 

MONOPODIUM.    (Vid.  McRSA  l  612. 
MONOXYLON.     [Vid.  Lirrrea.) 
MONUMENTUM.     (Vid.  Fonui,  p.  461.) 
MORA.     (Kid   Army,  Greek,  p.  98.) 
•MOR'EA  (fiopia  or  ityaia),  the  Fieut  Monu.  L., 
or  Black  Mulberry-tree.    It  is  the  amcufuvot  of  The- 
ophrastus,  a  name,  however,  which  was  sometime* 
applied  to  the  Ficus  Syeamonu,  or  Sycamore.    The 
/lopov  iSaruiet  of  AthenKus  and  the  other  dietctica! 
writers  was  the  fruit  of  the  Fiau  Mortu.' 

•MORM'YRUS  (/topftvpot),  the  Spam  Mormynii, 
L.,  or  Morme,  a  species  of  Spare.  This  fish,  ac 
cording  to  Belon,  is  very  like  the  /u7Lavovp6{.  ( Vid. 
Melanurus.)* 

•MOPOXeoS  AieOS,  a  species  of  mineral 
"  According  to  Sprengel,  it  is  called  Speckttm  and 
Snfemtrin  in  Germany.  It  consists,"  he  saya, "  of 
talc,  alumine,  and  silica,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
iron  and  manganese.  Dr.  Jameson  supposes  it  a 
variety  of  fuller's  earth.  Dr.  Hill  says  it  is  an  in- 
durated clay,  and  that  it  is  now  called  French 
Chalk."* 

MORTA-RIUM,  also  called  PILA  and  PILUM* 
(6?^iOf,  lySij,'  lydif,  apparently  from  the  root  oficere, 
to  strike),  a  Mortar. 

Before  the  invention  of  mills  (vid.  Mola),  corn 
was  pounded  and  rubbed  in  mortars  (jristum).  and 
hence  the  place  for  making  bread,  or  the  bakehouse, 
was  called  jritlrinum.'  Abo,  long  after  the  intro- 
duction of  mills,  this  was  an  indispensable  article 
of  domestic  furniture.'  Hesiod,'  enumerating  the 
wooden  utensils  necessary  to  a  farmer,  directs  him 
to  cut  a  mortar  three  feet,  and  a  pestle  itnripnv,  f«- 
iravov,  piilillum)  three  cubits  long.  Both  of  these 
were  evidently  to  be  made  from  straight  portions  ol 
the  trunks  or  branches  of  trees,  and  the  thicker  and 
shorter  of  them  were  to  be  hollowed.  They  migh) 
then  he  used  in  the  manner  represented  in  a  pairt- 
ing  on  the  tomb  of  Remeses  III.  at  Thehes  (see 
woodcut,  left-hand  figure,  taken  from  Wilkinson, 
ii.,  p.  383) ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  donbt  that  tht 
Egyptians  and  the  Greeks  fashioned  and  used  theii 
mortars  in  the  same  manner.  (See  also  Wilkinson, 
iii.,  p.  181,  showing  three  stone  mortars  with  metal 
pestles.)  In  these  paintings  we  may  observe  tha 
thickening  of  the  pestle  at  both  ends,  and  that  tw« 
men  pound  in  one  mortar,  raising  their  pestles  al- 
ternately, as  is  still  the  practice  in  Egypt  Pliny* 
mentions  the  various  kinds  of  stone  selected  foi 
making  mortars,  according  to  the  purposes  which 
they  were  inteniled  to  serve.  Those  used  in  phar- 
macy were  sometimes  made,  as  he  says,  "  of  Egyp- 
tian alabaster."    The  annexed  woodcut  shows  th« 


forms  of  two  preserved  in  the  Egyptian  coUectiM 


I.  (Dioecor.,  i.,  180. — Celsut,  iii.,  18. — Adame,  Append.,  t. T.) 
—9.  (Arietot.,  H.A..  n.,  17.— PIm.,  H.  N.,  xixii.,  II.— AduM, 
Append.,  ■.  v.) — 3.  (Dioacor.,  t.,  ISl  -Adams,  Append.,  •.  T,)— 
4.  (Plin.,  It.  N.,  niii.,  3.- Id.  ib.,  xxxiii.,  ».)—i.  (Srhol.  ia 
Hefc,  Op.  et  D.,  4»I.)— «.  (Senriot  in  Virj..  .*!n.,  ;  .  170.)— 7 
(Plant.,  Aul.,  I.,  ii.,  17.— Cato,  De  Re  Rnai.,  74-7S.— (>>qB, 
De  Re  Ruat.,  xii.,  ».>-  *  ''  r  <  -•  (H.  N.,  xizri .  43.) 
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•f  the  BritMh  Museum,  which  exactly  aiun-er  to 
this  descriptiob,  being  made  of  that  material.  They 
do  not  exceed  three  inches  in  height :  the  dotted 
lines  mark  the  cavity  within  each.  The  woodcut 
also  shows  a  mortar  and  a  pestle,  made  of  baked 
white  clay,  which  were  discovered  A.D.  1831, 
among  numerous  specimens  of  Roman  pottery,  in 
makij'.^  the  northern  approaches  to  London  bridge.* 

Bisides  the  uses  already  mentioned,  the  mortar 
iras  employed  in  pounding  charcoal,  rabbing  it  with 
fine  in  order  to  make  black  paint  {atrameTitum') ; 
m  making  plaster  for  the  walls  of  apartments ;'  in 
mixing  spices,  and  fragrant  herbs,  and  flowers  for 
the  use  of  the  kitchen  ;*  and  in  metallurgy,  as  in 
triturating  cinnabar  to  obtain  mercury  from  it  by 
sublimation.' 

The  philosopher  Anaxarchas  was  pounded  to 
death  with  iron  pestles  in  a  mortar.* 

MOS.    (Yid.  Jos,  p.  660.) 

*MOSCHUS  {/Moxoc),  the  Musk  Stag,  or  Motchut 
motchiferut,  L.  "  The  first  mention  of  this  animal 
occurs  in  tlie  works  of  the  Arabian  medical  authors, 
whose  descriptions  of  it  are  copied,  or  referred  to 
by  Simeon  Seth.  Setb  says  that  musk  was  got 
from  India  and  China.  He  compares  the  animal 
which  furnished  it  with  the  gazelle :  {iuov  nvof  /mv- 
oxipoTOf  /leyiarov,  d/ioiov  iopxiit."^ 

MOTHAKES(Moea«er),MOTHO'NES  (Mofiu- 
vtt).     ( Vid.  CiviTAS,  Gbeik,  p.  360.) 

MOUNYCHTA  (tiovvixtal  a  festival  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Artemis  Munychia.  Plutarch*  says 
that  it  was  instituted  to  commemorate  the  victory 
over  the  Persians  at  Salamis,  and  that  it  was  held 
every  year  on  the  sixteenth  of  Munychion.'  The 
sacrifices  which  were  oflfered  to  the  goddess  on  this 
day  consisted  of  cakes  called  ifi^tfuvTe^,  either  be- 
cause at  this  season  the  full  moon  was  seen  in  the 
west  at  the  raomeot  the  sun  rose  in  the  east,  or,  as 
is  more  probable,  and  also  confirmed  by  most  au- 
thorities, because  these  cakes  were  adorned  all 
round  with  burning  candles.'*  Eustathius"  says 
that  these  cakes  were  made  of  cheese. 

MOUSEIA  (Mot^eia).  a  festival  with  contests, 
celebrated  at  Thespiee  in  Boeotia,  in  honour  of  the 
Muses."  It  was  held  every  fifth  year,  and  with  great 
splendour.^*  From  .Machines'*  it  appears  that  there 
was  also  a  festival  called  Museia,  which  was  cele- 
Srated  in  schools. 

MUCIATVA  CAUTIO.    {Vid.  Cawtio.) 

MUNERATOR.    (Vid.  Gladutobes,  p.  476.) 

MU'NICEPS,  MUNICI'PIUM.     (Kut.  Colonia, 

p.  283,  FCEDEBAT.«  CiVITATIS.) 

MUNUS.    (Vid.  HoKOKKs.) 

MUNUS.     (Vid.  Oladiatobks,  p*.  476) 

MUNYCHIA.    {Vid.  Moonychia.) 

MURA'LIS  COR(yNA.    (Vid.  Coboma,  p.  811.) 

*MUR£NA,  the  Munena  (or  Lamprey),  a  species 

of  Eel,  the  ilfurizna /f«/aia,  L.    The  Linneean  name 

has  arisen  from  the  remark  of  Atbensus,  that  it 

was  the  "  Helen"  (choicest  dish)  at  banquets.    This 

fish  is  about  three  feet  long,  and  sometimes  more. 

It  weighs  as  much  as  twenty  to  thirty  pounds ;  is 

very  much  extended  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  was 

held  in  high  estimation  by  the  ancients.    The  nXu- 

nu  iyx'^-V  were  a  much  esteemed  kind,  procured 

trota  bicily,  called  in  LalinfliUa,  whence  the  French 

Dame  Ui  Flutte.    The  Muraiut  were  carefully  reared 

by  the  RoHuafls  in  their  fishponds;  they  were  even 


1  (Anduaologia,  toI.  M,  p.  199,  plat«  44.)— 3.  (VicruT.,  ni., 

10,  ed.  Schneider.)— 3.  {Plin.,  H.  N.,  xixri.,  5S.)— 4.  (Athen., 
It,  70.— DruncV,  Aiml.,  iii.,51.)— S.  (Plin.,H.  N.,Tixiii.,  41.— 
Id  ib.xiiiv.,  2S.)— «.  (Dioi.  l.«ert.,ii.,  49.— Menag.,  td  loc.— 
TMall.,  Apol.,  p.  39,  ed.  Rii^alt.)— 7.  (Adaou,  Append..  •.  T.) 
—8.  (De  01;-  Ata.,  p.  349,  F.)— 9.  (Compare  Suidaj  and  Har- 
inanLt.,a.  t.  Mouvox"*''')- 10.  (Athen.,  liv.,  p.  045.— Saidaa, «. 
V.  *Avdffraroi.— Heayofa.  and  EtjmoL  Mag,,  a.  t.  ^ Xin^itpSiv.) — 

1 1,  (ad  U.,  iTui.)— la.  (Pwu.,  ix~,  11, 3.)— IS.  (Plat.,  kaaX.,  p. 
748,  F  )— 14.  (c.  Tinudi.) 


taught  to  be  ooedient  to  the  voice ;  and  the  oratoi 
Hortensius  is  said  to  have  wept  over  the  loss  o< 
one,  of  which  death  had  deprived  him.  Antonia. 
the  wife  of  Drusus,  adorned  a  favourite  murcna 
with  pendants." 

MU'RRHINA  VASA  or  MU'RREA  VASA  wire 
first  introduced  into  Rome  by  Pompey,  who  dedica- 
ted cups  of  this  kind  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.*  The 
material  of  which  these  vases  were  made  is  much 
disputed ;  but  their  value  was  very  great '  Pliny* 
says  that  seventy  talents  were  given  for  one  holding 
three  sextarii,  and  speaks  of  a  murrbine  IruUa  which 
cost  300  talents.  Nero  gave  even  300  talents  for  a 
capis  or  drinking-cup. 

Pliny*  says  that  these  murrbine  vessels  cara« 
from  tlie  East,  principally  from  places  within  the 
Parthian  empire,  and  chieBy  from  Caramania.  He 
describes  them  as  made  of  a  substance  formed  by 
a  moisture  thickened  in  the  earth  by  heat,  and  says 
that  they  were  chiefly  valued  on  account  of  their 
variety  of  colours.  Modem  writers  differ  much  re- 
specting the  material  of  which  they  were  composed. 
Some  think  that  they  were  variegated  glass,  and 
others  that  they  were  made  of  onyx,  since  that 
stone  presents  a  variety  of  colours ;  but  the  latter 
conjecture  is  overthrown  by  a  passage  of  Lamprid- 
ius,*  who  speaks  of  onyx  and  murrbine  vases.  Most 
recent  writers,  however,  are  inclined  to  think  that 
they  were  true  Chinese  porcelain,  and  quote  in  sup- 
port of  their  opinion  the  words  of  Propertius :' 

"  Murreaque  in  Parthit  pocula  eocia  foci*." 

This  opinion  would  be  rendered  still  more  probable 
if  we  could  place  dependance  on  the  statement  of 
Sir  W.  Gell,*  "  that  the  porcelain  of  the  East  was 
called  Mirrha  di  Smyrna  to  as  late  a  date  as  1665."* 

*MUS  (/ivt)i  *he  Mouse.  "  Gesner  holds,"  re 
marks  Adams,  "  that  this  term  is  most  generall; 
applied  to  the  domestic  mouse,  meaning,  I  suppose, 
the  Miu  tmuculut,  L.  The  term  tmuadu*  is  ob- 
tained from  Pliny,  who  applies  it  to  the  smaller  do- 
mestic mouse.  The  ancients,  however,  were  ac- 
quainted with  other  species  of  this  genus  ;  thus  the 
apmpaioi  /tiec  of  Aristotle  and  Hesychius  are  to  be 
referred,  no  doubt,  to  the  Mut  agratit,  L. ;  the  ipai 
of  Nicander  was  probably  the  Black  Rat,  or  Mu$ 
ratltu,  L. ;  and  the  yiyn^if,  or  dypiof  five,  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  Field  Mouse,  or  Ifus  tylvaC- 
icu*.  The  Sorex  of  Pliny  is  set  down  by  Gesner  as 
being  the  Dormouse,  or  Gli»  nuucardinia.  The  Mm 
araneiu  of  the  Latin  authors,  namely,  the  /iv^  TvipXo{ 
or  fivyahi  of  tlie  Greeks,  was  the  Sorex  araneus,  or 
common  Shrew  ;  frequent  mention  of  it  occurs  in 
the  ancient  works  on  Toxicology.  The  /tvr  Siicovt 
of  Herodotus  and  Aristotle  is  the  Jerboa,  or  Dipu* 
tagitta.  The  nruf  of  Theophrastus  may  be  sup 
posed  to  he  the  Mut  jacultu."^' 

MU'SCULUS  was,  according  to  the  description 
of  Vegetius,"  one  of  the  smaller  military  machines, 
by  which  soldiers,  in  besieging  a  town,  were  protect- 
ed while  engaged  in  filling  up  the  ditches  round  the 
besieged  place,  so  that  the  movable  towers  (turret 
asHbiJatoria)  of  the  besiegers  might  be  able  to  ap- 
proach the  walls  without  obstacle.  A  more  minute 
description  of  a  muaculus  is  given  by  Caesar."  Tie 
one  which  he  describes  was  nine  feet  long,  and  v  as 
constructed  in  the  following  manner :  Tv/o  bev.m8 
of  equal  length  were  placed  upon  the  ground  at  the 
distance  of  four  feet  from  each  other,  and  upon  them 


1.  (Aiistot.,  H.  A.,  i.,  5,  *&— .Slian,  N.  A.,  i.,  K,  &c.~ 
Plin.,  H.  N.,  ii.,  55.— Mactob.,  Sat.,  iii.,  15.— Adama,  Append., 
a.  T.)— S,  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixxrji.,  7.)— 3.  (Sen.,  Da  Bencf.,  rii.,  9. 
— ld_  Epiat.,  I19.-Martial,  iii.,  8S,  tS^Dig.  33,  tit.  10,  a.  3,  ♦  4.; 
— ».  (1.  c.)-S.  (xixTii.,  8.)— «.  (HeUogab.,  32.)— 7.  (iv.,  !,  »».| 
—8.  (Pompeiano,  vol.  i.,  p.  98,  99.)-0.  (Becker,  OaUna,  i.,  p 
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•rei«  fixed  little  pillars  five  feet  high.  Their  top 
ends  were  joined  by  transverse  beams,  which  form- 
ed a  gentle  slope  on  either  side  of  the  roof,  of  which 
they  formed  the  framework.  The  roof  was  then 
entirely  covered  with  pieces  of  wood  two  feet  broad, 
which  were  fastened  with  metal  plates  and  nails. 
Around  the  edge  of  this  roof,  square  pieces  of  wood 
four  cuUts  broad  were  fixed,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  t.'>gether  the  bricks  and  mortar  with  which 
the  musculus  was  then  covered.  But  that  these 
materials,  which  were  intended  to  protect  the  mus- 
cglos  against  fire,  might  not  suflTer  from  water,  the 
bricks  and  mortar  were  covered  with  skins ;  and 
that  these  skins,  again,  might  not  suffer  from  the  fire 
nr  stones  which  the  besieged  might  throw  upon  the 
musculus,  the  whole  was  covered  with  rags  of  cloth. 
The  whole  of  this  machine  was  constructed  under 
tlip  cover  of  a  vinea,  and  close  by  the  Roman  tower. 
At  a  moment  when  the  besieged  were  least  expect- 
ing any  attack,  the  musculus  was  moved  on  against 
the  wall  of  the  town.  The  men  engaged  under  it 
immediately  began  to  undermine  the  wall,  and  thus 
to  make  a  breach  in  it ;  and  while  this  work  was 
going  on,  the  besiegers  kept  up  a  lively  fight  with 
the  besieged,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  direct- 
ing their  attacks  against  the  musculo*.'  The  mus- 
culus described  by  Ceesar  was  evidently  designed 
for  different  purposes  than  the  one  mentioned  by  Ve- 
getius,  and  the  former  appears  to  be  only  a  smaller, 
but  a  more  indestructible  kind  of  vinea  than  that 
commonly  used. 

MUSEIA.    (Vt<i.MooMU.) 

MUSE'UM  (UmacZov)  was  the  name  given  to  an 
institution,  founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about 
B.C.  280,  for  the  |iromotion  of  learning  and  the  sup- 
port of  learned  men.*  We  learn  from  Strabo*  that 
the  museum  formed  part  of  the  palace,  and  that  it 
contained  cloisters  or  porticoes  (n-eptVarof),  a  pub- 
lic theatre  or  lecture-room  {i^eSpa),  and  a  large  hall 
(oUo{  fiyat),  where  the  learned  men  dined  togeth- 
er. The  museum  was  supported  by  a  common  fund, 
supplied  apparently  from  the  public  treasury  ;  and 
the  whole  institution  was  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  priest,  who  was  appointed  by  the  king,  and  aller 
Egypt  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by 
the  Ceesar.*  Botanical  and  zoological  gardens  ap- 
pear to  have  been  attached  to  the  museum.*  The 
Emperor  Claudius  added  another  museum  to  this 
institution.* 

MUSIC  (GREEK).  In  compiling  the  following 
article,  little  more  has  been  attempted  than  to  give 
an  outline  of  facts  which  rest  upon  positive  evidence, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  present  them  in  such  a  form 
as  to  serve  for  an  introduction  to  the  original  sour- 
ces. Hence  it  necessarily  consists,  in  a  great  meas- 
ute,  of  technical  details,  which,  however,  can  pre- 
sent no  difficulty  to  persons  acquainted  with  the 
first  elements  of  the  modem  theory ;  and  nothing 
has  been  said  in  the  way  of  deduction  except  in  one 
or  two  cases,  where  the  interest  of  the  subject  and 
the  apparent  probability  of  the  conclusions  seemed 
to  permit  it, 

The  term  'Apitovutv  was  used  by  the  Greek  wri- 
ters to  denote  what  is  now  called  the  Science  of 
Music  ;  /tovaiK^  having,  as  is  well  known,  a  much 
wider  signification.  'Apfumtx^  fariv  hrKrrrjftii  iJtu- 
priTiK^  Kol  TTpaKTiKJi  Ti}(  Tov  ip/toaulvov  Rvalue- 
"Hpjtoa/iivov  dc  hariv  to  h  ^Boyyuv  k<u  diaarriftuTuii, 
iroiiv  Tofiv  i;[6vTuv,  avyKcl/ievov.'' 

The  following  sevenfold  division  of  the  subject, 
xrhich  is  adopted  by  the  author  just  quoted,  as  well 


1.  (Compare  Cn.,  Da  BM.  Cit.,  iji.,  80.— D«  B«U.  Alez.,  1.) 
S.  (AthanEiM,  v.,  p.  M3.)— 3.  (xviii.,  p.  794.)  —  4.  (Stt»bo,  L 

c.)  —  S.  (Phllortr.,  ApolloB.,  t1.,  M.  -  Athen.,  xir.,  p.  «S4.)— S. 

(8u«t.,  Gland.,  4t,  vllh  CMmbon'a  noU.)  — 7.  (Euclid,  Int. 

Ham.,  p  1.) 
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as  by  others,  will  be  partly  adhered  tj  ia  '.he  prat 
ent  article :  I.  Of  Sounds  (rrepj  ^O&yyuv).  II.  Ol 
Intervals  (xrp2  duurn^/utruv).  III.  Of  Genera  (rttfit 
yev&vX  IV.  Of  Systems  (irepi  avannidTuv).  V.  Of 
Modes  (irepl  Tovov).  VI.  Of  Transition  (ircpt  «rra£e- 
X?c).  VII. OfComposition(irrp</£t?i>jroitof).  ItmusI 
be  observed  that  the  term  t6vo{  is  jsed  in  different 
senses.  First  it  signifies  degree  oftemioH,  and  so  ]nlck, 
whence  its  application  to  denote  mode,  the  modes 
being  scales  which  differed  in  pitch :  and  then  it  in 
taken  for  resuU  of  lentitm ;  whence  its  meaning  a* 
the  name  of  an  interval,  -font,  because  a  tone  is  the 
interval  through  which  the  voice  is  most  naturally 
raised  at  one  effort.' 

A  sound  is  said  to  be  mutical  when  it  has  a  de- 
terminate fitch  (rddtf).  When  two  sounds  difler 
in  pitch,  one  is  said  to  be  more  acute  (ifvr),  the  oth- 
er more  grate  (J3apv() ;  or,  in  common  language,  one 
is  called  higher,  and  the  other  lower.  The  tenn 
imuXrK  applied  to  a  sound  either  signifies  timply, 
that  it  is  capable  of  being  used  in  a  melody,  or  rk- 
alhely,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  used  in  the  tami 
melody  with  some  other  sound  or  system  of  sounds ; 
the  latter  is  its  most  common  meaning. 

An  interval  is  the  difference,  or,  rather,  distance 
between  two  sounds  of  different  pitch.  When  we 
compare  the  intervals  between  two  pairs  of  sounds, 
we  judge  them,  in  certain  cases,  to  he  similar  oi 
ejuoL  If  the  more  acute  sound  of  one  of  them  iM 
then  raised,  that  interval  is  said  to  become  greater 
than  the  other.  It  is  this  property  of  intervals  (their 
being  comparable  in  respect  of  magnitude)  whick 
enables  us  to  classify  them,  and  enumerate  their 
several  kinds. 

Intervals  are  either  contonant  (ai/ifova)  or  di*- 
tonant  (flio^uvo),  according  as  the  two  sounds  ma) 
or  may  not  be  heard  at  the  same  time  without  of- 
fending the  ear.*  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  impossible 
to  define  the  limit  between  the  two  classes,  and 
this  seems  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  later  writers, 
who  distinguish  various  degrees  of  consonance  and 
dissonance.  Originally,  the  only  intervals  reckoned 
consonant  were  the  octave  or  eighth  {dia  iraauv), 
the  fifth  (Sta  nevre  or  6i'  6ftiuv),  the  fourth  (<5id  tut- 
aupov  or  miXalS^),  and  any  interval  produced  by  add 
ing  an  octave  to  one  of  these.  But  all  intervals 
less  than  the  fourth,  or  intermediate  between  any 
of  those  two  just  enumerated  (as  the  sixth,  tenth, 
dec),  were  considered  as  dissonant.  The  principal 
intervals,  less  than  the  fourth,  employed  in  Greek 
music,  were  the  double  tone  (iiVovov),  nearly  equal 
to  the  modern  msjor  third ;  the  tone  and  half  {rpitf- 
/uTovtov),  nearly  the  same  as  the  minor  third ;  the 
tone  (rdvof),  equal  to  the  modem  m^or  tone ;  the 
half  tone  (ijfUToviov),  and  the  quarter  tone  (6ltat().* 
Other  writers  speak  ofduo^via,  or  unison ;  avri^ 
vtu,  or  the  consonance  of  the  octave;  and  impafuvt'o, 
or  the  consonance  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  '  T^e  lat- 
ter author  considers  napafuvia  to  be  ,,  .termediale 
between  consonance  and  dissonance,  ard  mentions 
the  tritone  or  sharp  fourth  as  an  examp'c  of  it. 

If  two  strings,  perfectly  similar  exce[  t  in  length, 
and  stretched  by  equal  tensions,  be  madi>  to  vibrate, 
the  number  of  vibrations  performed  in  a  given  time 
by  each  is  inversely  proportional  to  its  li  ngth ;  anc 
the  inierval  between  the  sounds  produced  is  fbaod 
to  depend  only  on  the  ratio  of  the  lengtkt,  i.  e.,  of  the 
numbers  of  vibrations.    Thus, 

if  the  ratio  be  \,  the  interval  is  an  ociave ; 

if         "         i,  "  afiOh; 

if         "         j,  "  a  fourth; 

if         "         4>  "a  major  tone. 


1.  {Vid.  Aiittid.,  p.  tS.— Euel.,  10.)— S.  (BkL,  pi  >.>-* 
(Ead.,p.8.)-4.  (mAiutot.,J>lr«U.,xa.,N,«MlO«<wtM 
p.  11.) 
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The  discoveiy  of  these  ratios  is  attribated,  proba- 
bly with  tmtb,  to  Pythagoras.  But  the  accounts  of 
the  experiments  by  which  he  established  them'  are 
plaioly  false,  since  they  contradict  the  known  fact 
that,  when  similar  and  equal  strings  are  stretched  by 
dtfermt  tensions,  the  numbers  of  vibrations  are  as 
th'3  ifuttre  roots  of  the  tensions.* 

The  rovof  or  tone  was  defined  to  be  the  dififer- 
ence  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ;  so  that  the  cor- 
responding ratio  would  be  determined  either  by  ex- 
periment, or  by  simply  dividing  |  by  }. 

It  is  remarkable  that  each  of  the  four  ratios  enn- 
DMrated  above  is  luperjMo-lieular ;  i.e.,  the  two  terms 
of  each  differ  from  one  another  by  unity.  Euclid 
seems  to  consider  no  intervals  consonant  exeept 
such  as  correspond  to  superparticular  {hn/tiptot)  ur 
multiple  ( voXiaieXaeluv )  ratios ;  the  latter  being 
such  as  |,  f ,  f ,  &c.  On  this  theory  the  octave  and 
fouTlh  (\)  would  be  dissonant,  but  the  octave  and 
fifth  (f)  "consonant.'  And  it  is  also  worthy  of  no- 
tice, that  all  the  intervals  employed  in  the  modem 
theory  are  either  such  as  correspond  to  superpartic- 
ular ratios,  or  are  produced  from  such  by  compound- 
ing them  with  the  octave.  Thus  the  ratio  corre- 
sponding to  the 

major  third 

minor  third 

minor  tone         -  -f;  > 

m«()or  semitone  "  ||. 

It  seems,  therefore,  extraordinaiy,  that  analogy 
should  not  have  led  at  once  to  &ie  discovery  at 
least  of  the  major  and  minor  third,  as  soon  as  the 
connexion  between  intervals  and  ratios  had  been 
observed.  However,  no  such  discovery  was  then 
made,  or.  if  made,  it  was  neglected  ;  and  this  affords 
at  once  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  intervals  less 
than  the  fourth  were  reckoned  dissonant ;  for  the 
Krwrn,  or  double  major  tone,  is  greater  than  the 
true  consonant  major  third  (which  consists  of  a 
major  and  minor  tone)  by  an  interval  expressed  by 
the  ratio  ff,  a  difference  quite  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  consonance  of  the  interval.  In  fact,  when  a 
keyed  instrument  is  tuned  according  to  the  equal 
temperament,  the  major  thirds  are  too  great  by  an 
interval  little  more  than  half  of  this  (-j^  nearly), 
and  yet  are  only  just  tolerable.  This  subject  is  im- 
portant, because  it  bears  immediately  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  harmony  was  used  in  the  Greek  music. 

An  aggregate  of  two  or  more  intervals,  or,  rath- 
er, a  series  of  sounds  separated  from  one  another 
by  intervals,  constituted  a  system.  Systen>s  were 
named  from  the  number  of  sounds  which  they  com- 
prehended. Thus  an  octachord  was  a  system  of 
eight  sounds,  a  pentachord  of  five,  and  so  on  :  and 
<isually,  though  not  necessarily,  the  number  of  sounds 
xtrresponded  to  the  interval  between  the  extreme 
■oonds. 

The  fundamental  system  in  ancient  music  was 
the  tetraehnrd,  or  system  of  four  sounds,  of  which 
!lie  extremes  were  at  an  interval  of  a  fourth.  In 
modem  music  it  is  the  octachord,  and  comprehends 
an  octave  between  the  extremes.  The  important 
and  peculiar  property  of  the  latter  system,  namely, 
the  eompletenut  of  its  scale,  was  fldly  understood, 
n  the  name  of  the  interval  Sii  iraaav  sufficieidly 
Vndicates  ;*  but  it  was  not  taken  in  theory  for  the 
foondation  of  the  scale,  or,  at  any  rate,  was  con- 
sidered as  made  up  of  two  tetrachords. 

The  genus  of  a  system  depended  upon  the  distri- 
Iration  of  the  two  intermediate  sounds  of  the  tetra- 
ehord.    The  Greek  musicians  used  three  genera : 

I.  The  diatonic,  in  which  the  intervals  between 


1     Tid.  Nioomaehai,  p.  10.)  —  i.(7id,  Whemll'a  Dnuunia, 

r..,  p.  Ill,  «d.  >S34.)— S.  (Vid.  Eacl,  SacU  Cu.,  p.  M.)— 
I  Vid.  alio  Atu>ii<^  p.  It,  17.) 


the  four  sounds  were  (ascending)  semitone,  torn 
tone: 


W 


II.  The  chromatic ;  semitone,  semitone,  tone  aoi 
a  half: 


I 


:^ 


m.  The  enharmonic ;  diesis,  diesis,  double  tonu 


-x#- 


+ 


(The  second  note  is  meant  to  represent  a  souna 
half  way  between  E  and  F,  for  which  the  modem 
system  supplies  no  notation.) 

Of  these  genera  the  diatonic  was  allowed  to  be 
the  most  ancient  and  natural,  and  the  enharmonic 
the  most  modem  and  difficult ;  the  latter,  however, 
seems  soon  to  have  become  the  favourite,  with 
theorists  at  least,  for  Aristoxenus  complains  that 
all  writers  before  his  time  had  devoted  their  trea- 
tises almost  entirely  to  it,  to  the  neglect  of  the  two 
others.' 

The  only  difference  between  the  ancient  and 
modem  diatonic  is,  that  in  the  former  all  the  tones 
are  major  tones,  whereas  in  the  latter,  according 
to  the  tiieory  generally  admitted,  m^or  and  minor 
tones  occur  alternately.*  The  interval  called  ■ 
semitone  in  the  above  descriptions  is,  therefore, 
strictly  neither  equal  to  the  modem  m^or  semi* 
tone,  nor  to  half  a  major  tone,  but  the  ear  wnuU 
hardly  appreciate  the  difference  in  melod). 

Besides  these  genera,  certain  colours  (xpom)  or 
specific  modifications  of  them  are  enumerated.* 

The  enharmonic  had  only  one  xP^Oi  namely,  the 
genus  itself,  as  described  above :  it  is  commonly 
called  simply  ipfuvia. 

The  chnnnatic  had  three:  Ist,  XP^I"  roviaiov, 
or  simply  ;tP"/«>,  the  same  as  the  genus ;  Sd,  ;rpu(«i 
ti/tioXuni,  in  which  intervals  of  three  ei^ths  of  a 
tone  were  substituted  for  the  two  semitones  ;  3d, 
xp£y«i  itaXoKdv,  in  which  intervals  of  one  third  of  a 
tone  were  similarly  employed. 

The  diatonic  had  two  XP^  '■  Is^  duirovov  avvro' 
vov,  or  simply  iiurovov,  the  same  as  the  genus ;  3d, 
iianmm  ixaiaxov,  in  which  an  interv^  of  three 
fourths  of  a  tone  was  substituted  for  the  second 
semitone  (ascending). 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  at  one  view  the 
intervals  between  the  sounds  of  the  tetrachord,  ta- 
ken in  the  ascending  order,  according  to  each  of 
these  ;rpoa(,  the  tone  being  represented  by  unity, 
and  two  tones  and  a  half  being  supposed  to  make 
up  a  fourth,  a  supposition  which  is  not  exactly  trae, 
but  is  commonly  adopted  by  the  ancient  writers  as 
sufficiently  accurate  for  their  purpose.* 

I.  Diatonic    ...  1.  liArovov  {avvrovov)  t,  1,  1. 
2.   ilMTOVOV  /iaXoKOV  .   i,  ],  f. 

1.  ;i;p£(^(TWia:ov).  .  \,  \,  i. 

2.  XP"IM  illuoJum  .  .  J,  i,  J 

3.  ;tP<^o  ImXokov  .  .  I,  J,  V- 
III.  Enharmonic .  .  .   up/tovla 4,  i,  8. 

There  seems  to  be  little  evidence  that  any  o( 
these  ;t:poa(  were  practically  used,  except  the  three 
principal  ones,  iturovov,  xP"f<h  df^ovia.  But  it 
would  be  wrong  to  conclude  hastily  that  the  others 
would  be  impossible  in  practice,  or  necessarily  un- 
pleasing.    In  the  soft  diatonic,  for  instance,  the  in- 


II.  Chromatic 


1.  (Aristox.,  p.  3  ud  18.]— 2.  (7til.  Cmch'i  ElunenU  of  Ifi^ 
•ietl  Compoaitioo.  chap,  ix.)— 1.  (KwL,  p.  10.) — i.  ( ViiJ.  BuiL 
S«ctio  Caiionia.  Theor.,  xf.) 
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terval.  which  is  roughly  descnbed  aa  five  fourths 
of  a  tone,  would  be  ^eater  than  a  major  tone,  but 
less  than  a  minor  third ;  now  there  are  two  inter- 
nals of  this  kind,  corresponding  to  the  superparticu- 
/«r  ratios  4  and  |,  which  ought,  therefore,  by  anal- 
ogy, to  be  consonant,  or,  at  any  rate,  capable  of  be- 
ing employed  as  well  as  the  tone  and  semitone ; 
and,  alUiough  they  are  not  used  in  modem  music, 
or,  at  least,  not  admitted  in  theory,'  nothing  but 
experiment  can  determine  how  far  the  ear  might 
become  accustomed  to  them.  These  intervals  ex- 
ist in  the  natural  scales  of  the  horn,  trumpet,  ice., 
2nd  are,  in  fact,  used  instead  of  the  minor  third 
and  tone  in  the  harmony  of  the  dominant  seventh, 
both  by  stringed  instruments  and  voices,  when 
unaccompanied  by  tempered  instruments.  If  this 
view  be  correct,  the  intervals  of  the  tetrachord  in 
the  iiuTovov  itaXaKbv  would  probably  correspond  to 
the  ratios  f^,  |f,  \,  and  similar  considerations 
might  be  apphed  to  the  other  xp°<"- 

The  four  sounds  of  the  tetrachord  were  distin- 
guished by  the  following  names  :  iirurfi  (sc.  x'>P^) 
was  the  Imeett ;  vrrni  or  vearri  the  highest ;  Tuipv- 
miTTi  the  lowest  but  one,  and  napavyrTi  the  highest 
but  one.  Tlapav^ni  was  also  frequently  called  Xix- 
ttvif,  probably  because,  in  some  ancient  instrument, 
the  corresponding  string  was  struck  by  the  fore- 
&iger;  and  jropwTrdnj  was  afterward  called  t/m'tt? 
in  certain  cases.  These  names  were  used  in  all 
the  genera ;  but  the  name  of  the  genus  was  com- 
monly added  to  i^x"^^  (thus,  Xixavoc  Siarovo^,  xp"- 
ftttTiKJ,  or  hauiAvtot),  perhaps  because  the  position 
of  this  sound  with  respect  to  viran/  and  vvtti  is 
what  chiefly  determines  the  character  of  the  genus. 
When  the  two  lowest  intervals  of  the  tetrachord, 
taken  together,  were  less  than  the  remaining  one, 
those  two  were  said  to  form  a  condensed  inlertal 
[irvKvov).  Thus  the  interval  between  vira'ny  and 
Xixavo;  is  irvKvov  in  the  enharmonic  and  chromatic 
genera.  The  three  sounds  of  the  miKvov  were 
sometimes  called  PaprnrvKvot,  luoomiKvof,  and  ifi>- 
irv/cvof,  and  sounds  which  did  not  belong  to  a  nvx- 
»m  were  called  amiKvol. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  tetrachord  could 
long  continue  to  famish  the  entire  scale  used  in 


practice,  though  it  was  always  considerea  t»  In* 
element  of  the  more  comprehensive  systems  whvl 
gradually  came  into  use.  The  theory  of  the  gen- 
era, as  has  hsen  seen,  required  only  the  tetradtord 
for  its  full  development,  though  it  certainly  could 
not  have  been  invented  till  after  the  enlargement 
of  the  scale. 

Terpander  is  said  to  have  inventcJ  the  seven- 
stringed  lyre,'  which  seems  not  to  have  been  obso- 
lete in  Pindar's  time  ;*  its  scale  consisted  of  ■■ 
octave,  with  one  sound  omitted.*  The  addition  of 
this  omitted  sound  (attributed  to  Lycaon  or  I'yttiag- 
eras)  would  give  an  octachordal  lyre  with  a  com- 
plete octave  for  its  scale.  And  an  instrument  call- 
ed magadit,  which  must  have  had  a  still  greata 
compass,  was  very  early  known,  and  is  said  to  have 
had  twenty  strings  as  used  by  Anacreon.* 

When  two  tetrachords  were  jouied,  so  that  the 
highest  sound  of  one  served  also  for  the  lowest  oi 
the  other,  they  were  said  to  be  conjunct  {nwnifUva). 
But  if  the  highest  sound  of  one  were  a  tone  lower 
than  the  lowest  of  the  other,  they  were  called  du- 
junct  {itsievy/tha),  thus : 

BCDEFGA       coqiunct. 

EFGA  BCDE  disjunct. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  tone  (between  A  and  B) 
which  separates  them  was  called  t6vo(  itaitvKn 

UOf.* 

A  hendecachordal  system,  consisting  of  three 
tetrachords,  of  which  the  middle  one  was  coqjunct 
with  the  lower,  but  disjunct  from  the  upper,  thtM 

B^  EFGA  BCDE, 

is  supposed  to  have  been  used  abo&t  the  time  oi 
Pericles.*  In  such  a  system  the  lowest  tetrachord 
was  called  (Tcrpaxopdov)  vnaruv,  the  middle  /tiaor, 
and  the  highest  dte^evyuevuv.  Afterward  a  single 
sound  (called  wpoaXa/iBavofievoi)  was  added  at  an 
interval  of  a  tone  below  the  lowest  of  inraruv,  and 
a  conjunct  tetrachord  (called  imep6o\aiuv)  wn 
added  above.  And  thus  arose  a  system  ol  two 
complete  octaves. 


^ 


TJ-^-F 


which  was  called  the  greater  perfect  tystem.    Anoth- 
nr  svstem,  called  the  amaUer  perfect  system,  was  com- 


m 


J- 1  I 


I  posed  of  three  conjunct  tetrachords,  called  inaTOm, 
I  /uauv,  and  aw^fiiievuv,  with  irpoo^M/iSavo/tevoc,  thua : 

—0-M-    '     ' 


It 


^ 


and  these  two  together  constituted  the  immutable 
tystem  (avanifta  SiutciSoXov)  described  by  all  the 
writers  later  than  Aristoxenus,  and  probably  known 
to  him.' 

The  sounds  in  these  systems  were  named  in 'the 
way  before  described,  the  names  of  the  tetrachords 
only  being  added,  and  /Uav  and  napc^aij  being 
substituted  for  vini  fUaov  and  inraTti  dieCmy/ifvuv 
rispectively.  Thus,  taking  the  sounds  in  the  as- 
sending  order, 

A    irpoa}MitSav6/ievo{ 

B    uirdn;  mraruv 

<J     irapmraTri  itrarOv   )  TtrpaxopSov 

D    Xixavic  inraTov      i     wraruv. 

B    Mrdn;  uiauv 

F     trapviraTn  uiaav     \ 

G    a*iavdf^S«»        ^ '••/«<""'• 

A    lUav  ' 


I.  (ra  SmJtli'k  n>moiii«a,  Mot.  ir.,  ut.  10.)  — t.  (End., 

»  n.) 


r.  ineptoXaiuv. 


So  far  the  sounds  are  common  to  the  greater  i 
smaller  systems.    Then  follow,  in  the  greater. 

B    trapofteoii 

C    rpt'nj  SidUvyuivav  It, 

D     Tropav^r,  ileievyfiivuv  \  ''•  '"i^f^<^ 

E    v^T^  Sie^evy/iivuv 

F     Tpirq  intpioXaiuv 

G     itapavjiTti  wrtpioXaiuv 

A  vvnj  imeptoMiuv 
The  interval  between  iiieri  and  irapautoT/  is  a  tone 
But  in  the  smaller  system,  ui<ni  serves  also  for  the 
lowest  sound  of  the  tetrachord  aw^itfUvuv,  \^wli 
terminates  the  scale,  thus : 

A  ft^ov- 

iB  Tpirri  awji/i/iivuv. 

C  Trapav^rri  awrjiifUvtM. 

D  vfiTti  awiiftfiivov. 


I.  {EucLp.  l».)-9.  (Pnh.,ii.,70.)-J.  (Arat.,  PnU..  to. 
7, »,  Sa.)-4.  (Tid.  Bdckh,  D.  M«tT.  Pind.,  Ub.  ui.,c«p.  7.  IIJ 
— S.  (Eocl.,p  I7.)-«.  (Bdckh.)  "^         ^ 
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In  adapt!  ug  the  iiiodem  notation  to  these  scaies, 
•re  have  represented  them  in  the  diatonic  genus ; 
bnt  the  same  arrangement  of  the  tetrachords  was 
adopted  in  the  others.  Those  sounds  of  the  im- 
mutable sjrstem  which  were  the  same  in  all  the 
genera,  namely,  itpoaXofttavo/ttvot,  iiedrti  iitaruv, 
wrani  /Uauv,  /Uaij,  irapafiiari,  v^rri  avvji/ifihiuv,  vfinj 
ittCtvy/iivuv,  and  v^tj/  virtpioXaiuv,  were  called  fix- 
ed (MTurcf),  being,  in  fact,  except  the  irst,  the  ex- 
treme sounds  of  the  severEd  tetrachords.  The  rest, 
being  the  intermediate  sounds,  on  the  position  of 
which  the  genus  depended,  were  called  movable 

(KlVWIIXVOt). 

Hear]  was  certainly  considered  a  sort  of  key-note 
to  the  whole  system,^  and  irpoaXa/i6av6iicvo^  was 
added  to  complete  the  octave  below  /teaT].*  This 
addition  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  later 
than  the  time  of  Plato,  but  earlier  than  Aristox- 
enus.' 

The  greater  of  the  two  systems  thus  described 
appears  to  have  superseded  the  other  in  practice ; 
in  fact,  it  is  evidently  the  most  natural  of  the  two. 
Bnt  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  was  necessarily 
used  in  its  complete  form  as  the  scale  of  any  in- 
strtiment ;  it  was  rather  a  theoretical  canon  by  which 
the  scales  really  employed  were  constructed.  With 


regard  to  its JUnest  foi  ase,  it  maybe  cbso-vtil,  thai 
in  the  diatonic  genua  the  effect  of  such  a  system 
would  not  perceptibly  differ,  so  long  as  the  melr^f 
only  was  required,  from  that  of  the  corresponding 
notes  (gi\  en  above)  as  played  on  a  modern  instru- 
ment with  or  without  temperament.  The  chroma- 
tic scale  is  quite  unlike  anything  now  employed; 
and  though  it  was  not  considered  the  most  difficult, 
was  certainly  the  least  natural  (TexftKurarov  M 
TO  xp<^').  The  modem  minor  scale.  A,  B,  C,  D 
£,  pF,  jiG,  A,  can  hardly  be  considered  an  excep- 
tion to  the  assertion,  that  the  chromatic  scale  is 
quite  unlike  anything  now  employed,  for  its  essen 
tial  character,  as  now  used,  depends  so  little  upon 
the  chromatic  interval  between  F  andjif^G,  that 
this  peculiarity  is  usually  got  rid  of  in  melody  by 
raising  the  F  or  lowering  the  ^G,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Hence  the  popular  but  incorrect  way 
of  representing  the  ascending  and  descending  minor 
scales.'  But  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  decided 
judgment  of  the  merits  of  the  chromatic  scale  with- 
out a  much  greater  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  com- 
position than  seems  now  attainable.  The  effect  of 
the  enharmonic  must  have  beei.  nearly  the  same  af> 
that  of  the  diatonic,  supposing  Ai^avof  to  be  left  out 
in  each  tetrachord,  thus : 


^£ 


Indeed,  Plutarch  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Aris- 
tozenus,  that  Olympus  was  led  to  the  invention  of 
this  genus  by  observing  that  a  peculiar  and  beauti- 
ful character  was  given  to  melody  when  certain 
uotes  of  the  scale,  and  particularly  Xixavi;,  were 
led  out.*  It  is  therefore  most  probable  that  this 
was  the  original  form  of  the  enharmonic  scale,  and 
that  it  was  more  ancient  than  the  highly  artificial 
chromatic.  In  this  form  it  would  be  both  natural 
and  easy.  But  afterward,  when  additional  sounds 
<veie  interposed  between  B  and  C,  E  and  F,  it 
would  of  course  become,  as  it  is  always  described, 
the  most  difficult  of  all  the  genera,  without,  how- 
ever, ceasing  to  be  natural;  for  these  additional 
sounds  could  certainly  bo  neither  used  by  a  com- 
poser nor  executed  by  a  singer  as  atentlal  to  the 
melody,  but  must  rather  have  been  introduced  as 
IMBsing  or  ornamental  notes,  so  that  the  general  ef- 
tbct  iM  the  genus  would  remain  much  the  same  as 
before.  Tte  assertion  of  Aristoxenus  (see  p.  38, 
fi3),  that  no  voice  could  execute  more  than  two 
quarter  tones  in  succession,  evidently  supports  this 
view.  (Compare  what  is  said  by  Aristides*  of  the 
rare  use  of  intervals  of  thru  and^Eec  quarter  tones.) 
Thus  the  enharmonic  would  derive  its  distinctive 
character  mure  from  the  largeness  of  the  highest 
interval  of  the  tetrachord  than  from  the  smallness 
of  the  two  others.  Aristoxenus*  expressly  mentions 
the  important  influence  which  the  magnitude  of  the 
interval  between  \ix'"'^t  ^nd  virri  had  upon  the 
character  of  the  genus,  and  blames  the  musicians 
of  his  own  time  for  their  propensity  to  diminish  this 
interval  for  the  sake  of  noeetnttt  (rovrov  S  alTiov 
ri  PovXtaSai  yXvitaiveiv  aeV).  That  a  peculiar  char- 
acter really  is  given  to  a  melody  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  larger  interval  than  usual  between  certain 
Bounds  of  the  scale,  is  a  well-known  fact,  exemplified 
in  many  national  airs,  and  easily  proved  by  the  pop- 
ular experiment  of  playing  on  the  black  keys  only 
«f  a  piano  forte.  (See  Bumey'  on  the  OH  Enhar- 
$HonU.) 

The  genus  of  a  system  was  determined,  as  has 

1.  (Firl.  Arirt.,  ProbL,  xii.,  SO.)— S.  (Anitidci,  p.  10.)— 1. 
BBckh.)— 4.  (F«l.  Pliit.-jch'i  Dlalogrue  on  Mnsin,  If 6m.  da 
•Uad.  dM  InKiiptioiK,  toI.  x.,  ISO.)— S.  (p.  38.}— 3.  (p.  U.)- 
I  'oL  i.,  p.  37.) 


been  explained,  by  the  magmiude  of  certain  ol  itt 
intervals.  The  tpecie*  (eldor)  depended  upon  the 
order  of  their  succession.  Hence,  supposing  no 
system  to  be  used  which  was  not  similar  to  sorna 
part  of  the  aioTri/ia  d/urdSoXov,  every  system  would 
have  as  many  species  as  it  had  intervals,  and  no 
more.' 

The  tetrachord,  for  example,  had  three  species  •» 
each  genus,  thus  (diatonic), 
I  Ist.  i,  I,  1.    Sd.  1,  i,  I.    3d.  1,  1,  f 

(where  1  stands  for  a  tone). 

I  The  species  of  a  system  was  often  described  by 
indicating  two  sounds  of  the  aioniita  i/ttratoXmi 
between  which  a  similar  one  might  be  found.  Of 
the  seven  species  of  the  octachord,  the  first  was 
exemplified  by  the  octave  comprehended  between 
vKini  vvttTov  and  itapaftimi ;  the  second  by  that 
between  irapwar^  vjtotuv  and  rpir^  6u^yiitvuiv  ; 
and  so  on.  The  order  of  the  intervals  in  these 
seven  species  would  be  as  follows  in  the  diatonic 
genus  (ascending) : 

1st.   4,    1,    1.    i.    1.    1,    1. 
Sd.    1,    1,    4,    I,    1,    1,    4. 
3d.    1,    ),    1,    1,     1,    4,     1. 
4th.  4.     I.    1.    1.    k,    1.    1- 
6th.   1,    1,    1,    4.    1.    1.    *• 
6th.  1,    1,    4,    1.    1.    *.    1- 
7th.  1,    4,    1,    1.    i,     1.     1- 
This  distinction  of  species  is  important,  because 
it  formed  originally  the  chief  difference  between  the 
modes  (rovot).    Unfortunately,  there  are  no  means 
of  determining  what  was  the  real  difference  be- 
tween melodiu  written  in  these  several  scales ;  and 
the  difficulty  of  forming  any  probable  hypothesis  on 
this  subject  is  increased  by  what  is  said  of  ftian  in 
the  passage  quoted  above  from  the  Aristotelic  Prob-' 
lemata.     IIovto  yop  to  xPt"^  l"^1  '"oXKuki^  rp 
Itiai)  XpJiTai,  Koi  jrovTtf  ol  iyaOoi  Ttoi^i.xi  miiva  Trpof 
1  T^v  fUCTiv  uKOVTuat,  xiv  aitiTJBuei,  roji)  tnavipxov- 
'  Tat,  npog  Si  uXX^v  oCruf  oMtfiiav.    For,  since  the 
'  position  of  /lea^  was  determined  by  the  intervals 
adjacent  to  it,  any  series  of  sounds  beginning  or  end- 
ing with  fUav  would  give  a  system  always  of  the 

1.  (AiutidM,  p.  It.)— 3.  (Fii.  Dehn,  TluonitiMh-praknRb 
.  narmonielehre.  p.  67, 68.<— 3.  (Ewlid,  p.  14.) 
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>  ipeciM  P«MiiiUy  the  anthor  of  the  Pniblemata 
does  not  nse  the  term  /i/tnj  in  the  same  sense  as 
Euclid. 

HoweTer,  it  is  certain  that  the  seven  species  of 
the  octachord  above  descrily^  were  anciently  (viro 
rwv  ipxai(jv^)  denoted  by  the  names  Mixolydian, 
Lydian,  Phrygian,  Dorian,  Hypolydian,  Hypophrygi- 
■n,  and  Hypodrrian ;  and  it  seems  lilcely  that  they 
always  diSered  in  pitch  as  well  as  species,  the  Mix- 
olydian being  the  highest  and  the  Hypodorian  the 
k>west.  Hence  it  is  conjectured  that  there  were 
originally  only  three  modes,  corresponding  to  the 
three  species  of  tetrachord,  and  that  these  were 
the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  and  Lydian  ;  because  the 
octachord  in  each  of  these  three  modes  is  made  up 
of  two  similar  disjunct  tetrachords,  which  are  of 
the  first  species  in  the  Dorian,  the  second  in  the 
Phrygian,  and  the  third  in  the  Lydian. 

Aristides  describes  also  six  enkarmonie  modes  of 
▼eiy  ancient  origin  (oif  ol  mw  naXaiiraToi  wpif 
rat  lip/tovioi  KixfrnvTaC),  consisting  of  difierent  spe- 
cies of  octachords,  and  quotes  the  well-known 
passage  in  Plato'  as  referring  to  them.  The  order 
of  the  intervals  is  given  as  follows  (see  the  notes 
a/  Meibomius  upon  the  passage)  : 

Lydian     .    .    *.    2,    1,    i    i,    3.    i. 

Dorian     .    .     1,    1,    1,    8,    1,    i,    i,    8. 

Phrygian      .    I,    i,    i,    S,    1,    i,    i,    I. 

lastian     .    .    4.    i    S>    H.  1- 

Mixolydian  .    i,    i,    1,    1,    i,    4,    & 

Syntonolydian  i,  i,  i,  U,  S. 
It  will  be  observed  that  these  scales  do  hot  all 
■omprehend  exactly  an  octave ;  and  none  of  them, 
except  the  Lydian,  is  coincident  with  any  part  of 
the  «6aT7i/ta  a^eruiSoXov.  That  systems  were  not 
ibeay*  restricted  to  the  immutablt  form,  is  proved 
'ly  what  Euclid  says  of  compenrui  systems,  with 
nore  than  one  fiia^.  None  of  these  scales  is  de- 
cidedly unnatural,  except,  pcriiaps,  the  Mixolydian. 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  their  charac- 
t/'n  as  described  by  Plato,  in  the  absence  of  exam- 
plos  of  their  application  in  actual  melody.  Their 
principal  interest,  therefore,  consists  in  the  evidence 
which  they  afford  of  the  antiquity  of  enharmomc  sys- 
tems, t.  e.,  of  systems  formed  by  omitting  certain 
sounds  of  the  diatonic  scale.  For,  unless  we  take 
this  view  of  them,  and  consider  the  quarter  tones 
a»  unessential  additions,  it  seems  quite  impossitde 
t<°  understand  how  they  could  be  used  at  all. 

The  difference  of  species,  considered  as  the  char- 
acteristic distinction  of  modes,  is  evidently  spoken 
of  as  a  thing  antiquated  and  obsolete,  not  only  by 
Aristides  (who  was  certainly  later  than  Cicero*), 
but  also  by  Euclid.  As  to  Aristoxenus,  the  frag- 
ments which  remain  of  his  writings  contain  no  al- 
lusion to  such  a  distinction  at  all.  In  bis  time,  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  modes  was  thirteen ; 
and  later  writers  reckon  fifteen.*  The  descriptions 
of  these  fifteen  modern  modes  are  very  scanty,  but 
they  indicate  pretty  plainly  that  they  were  nothing 
more  than  transpositions  of  the  greater  per/eet  tj/t- 
tern;  their  names  were  Hypodorian,  Hypoiastian, 
Hypophrygian,  Hyposolian,  Hypolydian,  Dorian, 
last'an,  Phrygian,  ^lian,  Lydian,  Mixolydian,  Hy- 
peri'istian,  Hyperphrygian,  Hypersolian,  Hyperlyd- 
ian  The  Hypodorian  was  the  lowest  in  pitch,  and 
the  .rpooXofitavdfttvot  of  the  others  were  successive- 
ly higher  by  a  semitone ;  and  only  that  part  of  each 
scale  was  used  which  was  «rithin  the  compass  of 
the  voice  It  seems  likely  that  the  ancient  modes 
mentioned  by  Euclid,  and  described  above,  consist- 
ing of  octachords  taken,  as  regards  their  Mpeeiet, 
from  different  parts  of  the  aioT^/ia  ufteraSoiov, 
would,  as  regards  pUck,  be  each  so  placed  as  to  lie 

1.  (End.,  p.  IS.)— S  (p.  SI.)— S.  (Rep.,  lii.,  10.)— 4.  (rirl.  p. 
ro)— ft.  (Bad.,  p.  It    -J[li«id.,p.  »,34.)  i 
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,  between  viran;  /ttour  and  oynr  'M(ic»>i>6>4»  ot  lot 
'  modern  mode  of  the  same  name.     For  they  oei^ 
I  tainly  did  always  differ  in  pitch,  as  the  name  rmji 
I  shows  i  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  theii 
;  relative  position  was  ever  changed :  the  S3r8t«n  of 
nuiation,  moreover,  confirms  this  supposition.    Bol 
for  details  on  this  subject  we  must  refer  to  the  dis- 
sertation of  Bockh,'  where  it  is  treated  at  lenctk. 
The  only  important  results,  however,  are,  first,  ihtt 
the  modes  did  anciently  differ  in  tpeeit*;  secondij, 
that  in  process  of  time  this  difference  either  di» 
appeared  entirely,  or  ceased  to  be  their  distinguish- 
ing mark ;  and,  thirdly,  that  their  general  pildi  waa 
always  different.    The  ideas  conveyed  by  these  gen- 
eral assertions  of  the  real  character  and  effect  of 
the  Greek  music  are  excessively  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory, but  an  examination  into  particulars  doe* 
not  tend  to  make  them  at  all  more  definite  or  duir. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  different  rhythms 
and  degrees  of  slowness  or  quidcness,  as  well  a* 
different  metres  and  styles  <tf  poetry,  would  soon  be 
appropriated  to  the  modes,  so  as  to  accord  with  their 
original  musical  character  ;  and  these  differeooee 
would  in  time  naturally  supersede  the  old  distinction 
of  species,  and  come  to  be  looked  on  as  their  char- 
acteristic marks :  so  that,  at  length,  all  the  species 
misht  even  be  used  in  each  mode,  for  the  sstke  ol 
additional  variety.  With  regard  to  the  poetry,  in- 
deed, it  is  certain  that  partieolar  noeasures  were 
considered  appro|Niate  to  different  noodes,*  and  it 
has  even  been  attempted  to  divide  Pindar's  Odes 
into  Dorian,  £(dian,  and  Lydiaa*  The  rhyttua  of 
the  music  must  have  depended  chiefly,  if  not  entire- 
ly, upon  that  of  the  words,  or  else  have  been  of  a 
very  simple  and  uniform  character,  since  there  is 
no  mention  of  a  notation  for  it  as  distinct  from  tljt 
metre  of  the  poetry.  Probably,  therefore,  nothing  Ifics 
the  modem  system  otmumal  rhythm  existed ;  and, 
if  so,  this  must  have  formed  one  oif  the  meet  essential 
points  of  difference  between  the  ancient  and  moAen 
music.  How  the  rhythm  of  mere  irutry  me»ta  mu- 
sic was  regulated,  or  what  variety  it  adu  itled,  .oes 
not  appear.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  be- 
lieve that  music  without  wwds  was  practised  le 
any  extent,  though  it  was  certainly  known  ;  for 
Plato  speaks  with  disapprobation  of  those  who  used 
/uXo{  Kal  jniBfibv  innv  ^fidriM,  yxX;  miapiaei  Tt  xai 
avX^ctt  irpoaxpu/uyoi,*  and  others  mention  it.* 

On  the  last  two  of  the  beads  enumerated  in  divi- 
ding the  whole  sotyect,  very  little  real  information 
can  be  obtained.  In  fact,  they  could  not  be  intdli- 
gibly  discussed  without  ezampUt,  a  method  of  illns- 
tration  which,  unfortunately,  is  never  employed  by 
the  ancient  writers.  UeratoX^  was  the  transition 
from  one  genus  to  another,  from  one  system  to  an- 
other (as  from  disjunct  to  conjunct,  or  vice  vertiX 
from  one  mode  to  another,  or  from  one  style  of  mel- 
ody to  another,*  and  the  change  was  made  in  the 
same  way  as  in  modern  moiulatian  (to  which  /ura 
toXn  partly  corresponds),  viz.,  by  passing  through 
an  intermediate  stage,  or  using  an  element  commoa 
to  the  two  extremes  between  which  the  transition 
was  to  take  place.^ 

HtiMiroiia,  or  composition,  was  the  application  or 
use  of  all  that  has  been  described  under  the  prece- 
ding heads.  This  subject,  which  ought  to  have 
been  the  most  interesting  of  all,  is  treated  of  is 
sach  a  very  unsatisfactory  way,  that  one  is  abnoit 
forced  to  suspect  that  only  an  exoteric  doctrine  is 
contained  in  the  works  which  have  come  down  !• 
us.  On  composition  properly  so  called;  th<!re  is  nm 
thing  but  an  enumeration  of  different  kinds  of  «» 
guexee  of  notes,  via. :  1.  ayuyq.  In  which  the  sdOltds 
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foUowed  one  another  in  a  regular  ascending  or  de- 
scending order;  3.  irXox?,  in  which  intervals  were 
laken  alternately  ascending  and  descending;  3. 
leerrein,  or  the  repetition  of  the  same  sound  several 
times  successively ;  4.  rovi,  in  which  the  same 
aoui.d  was  sustained  continuously  for  a  considera- 
ble time.*  Desides  this  division,  there  are  several 
classifications  of  melodies,  made  on  different  prin- 
ciples. Thus  they  are  divided  according  to  genut, 
intu  diatonic,  &c.;  according  to  mode,  into  Dori- 
•n,  Phrygian,  &c. ;  according  to  lyMtem,  into  grave, 
acute,  and  intermediate  (vtrarond^f,  vjiToeiStK,  /te- 
aotiii:).  This  last  division  seems  merely  to  refer 
to  the  general  pitch  of  the  melody ;  yet  each  of  the 
three  classes  is  said  to  have  a  distinct  turn  (,Tp6no{), 
the  grave  being  tragic,  the  acute  nomic  (vo/uxd;), 
and  the  intermediate  lUtkyramlnc.  Again,  melody 
is  distinguished  by  its  character  (;}doc),  of  which 
three  principal,  kinds  are  mentioned,  dtaaraXTiKov, 
ovara^TiKov,  and  ^avxaorucov,  and  these  terms  are 
respectively  explained  to  mean  aptitude  for  ex- 
pressing a  magnanimous  and  heroic,  or  low  and  ef- 
feminate, or  calm  and  refined  character  of  muid. 
Other  subordinate  classes  are  named,  as  the  erotic, 
epithaUnian,  comic,  and  encomiastic*  No  account 
is  given  of  the  formal  peculiarities  of  the  melodies 
distinguished  by  these  different  characters,  so  that 
what  is  said  of  them  merely  excites  our  curiosity, 
irithout  tending  In  the  least  to  satisfy  it. 

The  most  ancient  system  of  notation  appears  to 
have  consisted  merely  in  the  appropriation  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  to  denote  the  different  sounds 
of  the  scale;  and  the  only  alteration  made  in  it 
was  the  introduction  of  new  signs,  formed  by  ac- 
centing letters,  or  inverting,  distorting,  and  mutila- 
ting them  in  various  ways,  as  the  compass  of  the 
K^  was  enlarged.  A  great,  and  seemingly  unne- 
cessary, complexity  was  caused  by  the  use  of  two 
different  signs  for  each  sound ;  one  for  the  voice, 
and  the  other  fur  the  instrument.  These  two  signs 
were  written,  one  above  the  other,  immediately 
over  the  syllable  to  which  they  belonged.  They 
are  given  by  several  of  the  Greek  writers,  but  most 
fully  by  Alypius.  The  instrumental  signs  appear 
to  have  been  chosen  arbitrarily ;  at  least,  no  law  is 
now  discoverable  in  them:  but  the  vocal  (which 
were  probably  more  ancient)  follow  an  evident  or- 
der. I'be  sounds  of  the  middle  part  of  the  scale 
are  denoted  by  the  letters  of  the  Ionian  alphabet 
(attributed  to  Simonides)  taken  in  their  natural  or- 
der ;  and  it  is  remarkable  tbat  these  signs  would 
be  just  sufficient  for  the  sounds  comprised  in  the 
•ix  modes  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient,  if  the 
compass  of  each  were  an  octave,  and  they  were 
pitched  at  intervals  of  a  semitone  above  one  anoth- 
er. Accented  or  otherwise  altered  letters  are  given 
to  the  higher  and  lower  sounds.  To  learn  the 
system  perfectly  must  have  required  considerable 
labour,  though  its  difficulty  has  been  much  exag- 
gerated by  some  modern  writers.*  A  few  speci- 
mens, of  Greek  melody  expressed  in  the  ancient  no- 
tation have  come  down  to  us.  An  account  of  them 
may  be  found  in  Bumey,*  where  they  are  given  in 
modern  notes  with  a  conjectural  rhythm.  The 
test  of  them  may  also  be  seen  in  Bockh'  with  a 
different  rhythm.  It  is  composed  to  the  words  of 
ihe  first  Pythian,  and  is  supposed  by  Bockh  to  be 
•xiitainly  genitinc,  and  to  belong  to  a  time  earlier 
than  the  fitteen  modes.  Its  merits  have  been  very 
variously  esjimated ;  probably  the  best  that  can  be 
wid  of  it  is,  that  no  certain  notion  can  now  be  ob- 
•aiued  of  its  real  effect  as  anciently  performed. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the 
«ocient8  practised  harmony,  or  music  in  parts.    We 

1  (Eiwlid.  31)— a.  (Eaelid,  ai.  —  Aliitid.,  W.}— 1  (rni. 
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believe  there  are  no  soffioient  grounds  for  suppoMn| 
that  they  did.  The  following  are  the  facts  usually 
appealed  to  on  each  side  of  the  question.  In  thr 
first  place,  the  WTiters  who  professedly  treat  of  mu- 
sic make  no  mention  whatever  of  such  a  practice ; 
this  omission  constitutes  such  a  very  strong  priml 
facie  evidence  against  it,  that  it  must  have  settled 
the  question  at  once  but  for  supposed  positive  evi- 
dence from  other  sources  on  the  other  side.  It  is 
true  that  ue^oiroita,  which  might  have  been  expect 
ed  to  hold  a  prominent  place  in  a  theoretical  work, 
is  dismissed  very  summarily ;  but  still,  when  the 
subjects  which  ought  to  be  explained  are  eniimera- 
ted,  /uiMmiia  is  mentioned  with  as  much  respect 
as  tmy  other,  while  hurmmy  is  entirely  omitted.  In 
fact,  Uiere  seems  to  be  no  Greek  word  to  express 
it;  for  dp/tovia  signifies  a  well-ordered  tuccetiim 
of  sounds,*  and  avfifi'vitt  only  implies  the  eoncord 
between  a  single  pair  of  sounds,  without  reference 
to  succession.  That  the  Greek  musicians  were  ac- 
quainted with  avfifovia  is  proved  by  many  passa- 
ges, though  we  are  not  aware  tha!  they  ever  men- 
tion the  concord  of  more  than  two  sounds.  But  the 
subject  of  concord,  so  long  as  succession  is  not  in- 
troduced, belongs  rather  to  acoustics  than  to  musio 
There  is,  however,  a  passage,*  where  succession  oi 
concords  is  mentioned  :  Aia  rt  ^  iiu  traauv  avfi^ 
via  jldcrai  /lovri  '<  luiyadiiovai  yap  rairrvv,  uAAi;v  it 
oMefUttP.  Hayaiiieiv  signified  the  singing  or  play- 
ing in  two  parts  at  an  interval  of  an  octave ;  and 
the  word  is  derived  from  iiayaiit,  the  name  of  a 
stringed  instrument  which  had  sufficient  compass 
to  allow  a  succession  of  octaves  to  be  played  on  iL 
(This  practice  of  melodizing  could  not  fail,  of 
course,  to  arise  as  soon  as  men  and  women  at- 
tempteid  to  sing  the  same  melody  at  once.)  The  ob- 
vious meaning  of  the  passage,  then,  is,  that  since 
no  interval  except  the  octave  could  be  magadited 
(the  effect  of  any  other  is  well  known  to  be  intoler- 
able), therefore  no  interval  was  employed  at  all; 
implying  that  no  other  kind  of  counterpoint  than 
magadizing  was  thought  of  But  the  words  are 
certainly  capable  of  a  somewhat  milder  interpreta- 
tion. 

In  .the  next  place,  the  constitution  of  the  scale 
was,  as  has  been  seen,  very  unfit  for  harmony,  the 
beauty  of  which  depends  so  essentially  upon  the 
use  oithirdM.  The  true  major  third  was  either  not 
discovered  or  not  admitted  to  be  consonant  till  a 
very  late  period,  Ptolemy  being  the  earUest  extant 
author  who  speaks  of  the  minor  tone ;'  a  fact  which 
is  so  extraordinary  and  so  contrary  to  all  that  could 
have  been  anticipiated,  as  to  destroy  all  confidence 
in  any  i  priori  reasonings  on  the  subject,  and  to  ex- 
clude all  but  actual  evidence  on  either  side.  The 
positive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  of 
counterpoint  consists  chiefly  in  certain  indicationa 
of  two  modes  having  been  sometimes  used  at  once. 
Thus  the  expression  in  Horace,* 

"  Sonante  miitum  tibiit  carmen  lyrd 
Hoc  Dorium,  iUit  barbarum," 
is  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  lyre  was  played  lo 
the  Dorian  mode,  and  the  tibia  in  the  Lydian;  so 
that,  if  the  ancient  Dorian  and  Lydian  octave  were 
employed,  the  former  be:ng  of  the  fourth  species, 
while  the  latter  was  of  the  second,  and  pitched  two 
tones  higher,  the  series  of  intervals  heard  would 
consist  of  fourths  and  major  thirds,  or,  rather, 
double  tones. 

Again,  there  are  passages  such  as, 

AioXevf  Itatve  &uplttv  Kti^vOov  Vfivov,* 
which  are  supposed  to  indicate  that  poetry  written 

l.(7id.  Bomoj,  i.,  131.)— 2.  (Aritt.,  Pnibl.,  lix.,  18.)— • 
(rid.  Burwr,  ■■,  448.)— 4.  (Epod.,  iz.,  5.)— ».  (Qootad  bam 
Pindar  )r  tfct  acholiast  oo  PVth..  ii.,  1S7.) 
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Q  OM  mode,  and  sung  accordiugly,  was  aocorapa- 
nied  by  instruments  in  another.  For  a  view  of  th} 
roost  that  can  bo  made  of  such  arguments,  so: 
BSckh,  iii.,  10.  Our  knowledge  of  the  real  use  of 
tlie  modes  is  so  very  imperfect,  that  not  much  reli- 
anne  can  be  placed  on  them ;  and,  at  any  rate,  they 
would  only  prove  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  maga- 
iixing,  modified  by  taking  scales  of  different  (in- 
stead of  the  same)  species  for  the  two  partn,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  succession  of  Intervals  absolutely  tta 
•ame.  This  would  certainly  be  the  very  lowest 
kind  of  counterpoint ;  but  if  anything  more  had 
been  practised,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
account  for  the  utter  silence  of  the  theoretical  wri- 
ters, which  is  all  but  fatal,  even  to  such  a  limited 
hypothesis.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the 
influence  of  irutrummf  upon  the  development  of 
the  art  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  considering  tnis 
question.  The  Greeks  had  only  two  kinds  of  in- 
dtrumental  music,  aiXriait  and  Kt8dptai(.  The  a6- 
2or  was  always  a  pipe  pierced  with  holes,  so  as  to 
nave  an  artificial  scale.  The  simple  tnbe  or  trum- 
pet does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  as  a  musical 
instrument,  so  that  the  scale  of  natural  harmonics 
was  probably  unknown ;  and  this  may  partly  account 
for  the  major  third  escaping  observation.  And 
anything  like  the  modem  system  of  harmony  could 
probably  no  more  have  been  invented  without  the 
assistance  of  keyed  instruments,  than  the  Elements 
of  Euclid  could  have  been  composed  in  the  total 
absence  of  drawing  materials.  For  a  fuller  ac- 
count of  ancient  musical  instruments,  see  B6ckh, 
iii.,  11. 

The  chief  authorities  on  the  subject  of  this  article 
are  the  "  Antique  Musics  Auctores  Septem,"  viz., 
Aristoxenus,  Euclid,  Nicomachus,  Alypius,  Gauden- 
Uus,  Bacchius,  Aristides  Quintilianus,  and  Marti- 
anus  Capella,  edited  by  Meibomius,  in  one  volume 
(Amsterdam,  16S2),  to  the  pages  of  which  the  pre- 
eeding  quotations  refer;  the  Harmonics  of  Ptol- 
emy (with  an  Appendix  by  Wallis,  Op.  Mathemat., 
torn,  iii.) ;  the  Dialogue  of  Plutarch,  and  a  section 
«r  the  Aristotelic  I>roblemata ;  Bumey,  HtMtory 
of  Music ;  Bockh,  De  Mttrit  Pindari ;  Drieberg, 
Mtttikaluckc  Wittentckaften  der  Griuhen,  and  At^- 
tcUiutt  vber  die  Miuik  der  Grieeken ;  Bode,  Getch. 
der  Lyrieck.  Dickthtntt  der  HeUenen  (Lips., 1838.) 

MUSIC  (ROMAN).  It  may  well  be  believed,  that 
m  music  as  in  the  other  arts,  the  genius  of  Greece 
had  left  little  for  Romans  to  do  hut  admire  and  im- 
itate. Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  another  ele- 
ment had  been  introduced  into  the  arts  of  Rome, 
as  well  as  into  her  language  and  government ;  one 
which  was  derived  from  Etruria,  and  partook  of  an 
Oriental  character.  Every  species  of  musical  in- 
strument found  on  Greek  works  of  art  is  found  also 
on  Etruscan.  No  doubt  the  early  Roman  music 
was  rude  and  coarse ;  still,  from  the  most  ancient 
times,  mention  is  made  of  hymns  and  flutes  in  their 
triumphal  processions :  so  Servius,  in  his  comitia, 
made  two  whole  centuries  of  conicinei  and  tibi- 
cina ;  and  the  Twelve  Tables  allowed  at  funerals 
ten  players  on  the  flute,  and  enjoined  that "  the  prais- 
es of  great  men  should  be  sung  in  mournful  songs 
{nenia)  accompanied  by  the  flute." 

The  year  B.C.  385  marks  an  era  in  Roman  music 
by  its  adaptation  to  theatrical  amusements.  It  is 
hi  this  year  we  find  mention  of  a  Itclittemiu  n,  at 
which  actors  were  first  brought  from  Etruria,  who, 
without  verses,  danced  in  dumb  show  to  the  tound 
of  the  flute  Some  time  later  Livy'  mentions  a  cu- 
lious  tale  of  the  desertion  of  certain  Roman  flute- 
lilayers,  who  were  only  brought  back  by  an  amu- 
•ing  stratagem.  We  \evm  from  Valerius  Maximus* 
that  the  Roman  flute-players  were  incorporated  into 
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a  college,  and  Ovid,'  speaking  oi  theii  twportu  » 
says, 

"  Ttrmorihut  vetirum  tiUetnit  *nu  OMnim 
Magnus,  et  in  magna  temper  kantrefuit. 
Cantabat  fame,  cantabat  liiia  ludii, 
Canttthat  moutii  tibia  fuueribua." 

Nero,  as  Suetonius*  tells  us,  played  on  tbe  flotoi 
and  came  in  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession  throogb 
Italy,  bearing  tbe  spoils  he  had  won  in  1800  musi- 
cal contests.  The  same  writer  informs  us,  that  the 
emperor,  to  preserve  his  voice,  used  to  lie  on  bit 
back  with  a  thin  plate  of  lead  on  his  stomach ;  thai 
he  took  frequent  emetics  and  cathartics,  and  at  last 
transacted  all  business  in  writing. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  trace  of  a  Roiaaa 
musical  system  entirely  distinct  from  the  Greek. 
A  passage  in  Cicero  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  laws  of  contrast,  of  light  and  shade,  of  loud  and 
soil,  of  swelling  and  diminishmg,  were  understood 
by  the  Romans,'  and  another  passage  from  Apulei- 
us  decidedly  proves  that  the  Romans  had  instru- 
mental music  distinct  from  their  vocal ;  on  both  of 
which  points  there  is  no  clear  evidence  to  decide 
the  question  with-  reference  to  the  Greeks.  Still 
the  Roman  musical  writers,  as  St.  Augustin,  Ma- 
crobius,  Martianus  Capella,  Cassiodonis,  and  Bne- 
thius  (all  of  whom  flourished  between  the  fourth 
and  sixth  centuries  of  the  Christian  eraX  did  no- 
thing to  improve  the  science  of  music,  and.  were  lit- 
tle more  than  copyists  of  their  Greek  predecessoiB. 
The  great  improvement  which  the  Romans  intro- 
duced (rather  a  practical  than  a  theoretical  one) 
was  a  simplification  of  the  musical  nomenclature, 
eflected  by  rejecting  the  arbitrary  ligns  in  use 
among  the  Greeks,  and  substituting  for  them  the 
first  fifteen  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet.*  This 
simplification  they  were  enabled  to  make  by  a  re- 
duction of  the  modes:  indeed,  it  seems  very  proc* 
ble  that  this  complicated  system  had  in  practice  to- 
tirely  fallen  into  disuse,  as  we  know  that  the  d«- 
tonic  genut  had  usurped  the  place  of  the  two  otbei 
genera.    (Vid.  Mciic,  Gbkkk.) 

Of  all  Latin  authors,  Boethins  gives  the  m<«i 
profound  account  of  the  subject.  His  work  is  a 
carrying  out  of  the  old  Pythagorean  system,  and  k 
a  mere  abstract  speculation  on  the  nature  of  music, 
which,  viewed  as  one  of  the  quadrinum  or  fcui 
mathematical  sciences,  has  its  foundation  in  num- 
ber and  proportion.  A  full  analysis  of  the  work 
may  be  seen  in  Hawkins.*  It  contains,  1st,  an 
investigation  into  the  ratios  of  consonances;  3d, 
a  treatise  on  several  kinds  of  proportion ;  Sd,  a 
declaration  of  tbe  opinions  of  different  sects  wab 
respect  to  the  division  of  the  monocburd  and  the 
general  laws  of  harmony. 

Before  this  time,  St.  Ambrose  had  introduced  tbe 
practice  of  antiphonal  singing  in  the  church  at  Mi- 
Ian.  Of  the  nature  of  the  Ambrosian  chant  we 
only  know  that  it  consisted  in  certain  progressions, 
corresponding  with  different  species  of  the  diapaaoa. 
It  Is  described  as  a  kind  of  recitation,  more  like 
reading  than  singing. 

It  was  by  St  Gregory  the  Great  that  the  octave 
was  substituted  for  the  tetrachord  as  the  funda- 
mental division  of  the  scale.  The  first  octave  b» 
denoted  by  capital  letters.  A,  B,  C,  &c. ;  the  seoood 
by  small  letters,  a,  b,  c,  &.c. ;  and  when  it  became 
necessary  to  extend  the  system,  marked  the  thir  1  by 
small  letters  doubled,  aa,  bb,  dec.  There  is  no 
proof  that  the  Romans,  any  more  than  tbe  Oreeka, 
had  any  notation  with  reference  to  time.  Wberb 
vocal  music  was  united  with  instrumental,  the  lime 
was  marked  by  the  metre  of  tne  song :  the  want 
01  a  notation  of  time  would  make  us  doubt  whethei 

" '.rf'PMt.,  Ti.,  •»:.)-«.  (N«ra,S4.)— 1  ■D>Ont.,iii.,4«.>-^ 
inswkiu,  <ol.  I.,  p.  t;9.)— 5.  (■.,  p.  U&i 
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my  Dai  a  very  simple  style  of  merely  instrumental 
moiiic  prevailed  among  them.' 

For  a  general  account  of  ancient  music,  the  read- 
er is  referred  to  the  previous  article. 

MUSI'VUM  OPUS.  (Vid.  HoosE,  RoMiM,  p. 
530.) 

♦MUSMON  (jioiofiuv),  an  animal  noticed  by 
Stiabo,  and  said  to  be  engendered  between  a  she- 
goat  and  a  ram.  Others  held  it  to  be  what  is  now 
called  the  Mmiffie  of  Sardinia  and  of  Corsica,  the  ori- 
|rinal  of  our  sheep,  or,  according  to  Aldrovandi,  the 
Spanish  Sheep.* 

MUSTAX  (ttvoTo?),  Mustaches.  The  different 
parts  of  the  beard  (mef.  Barba)  had  different  names, 
which  also  varied  with  its  age  and  appearance. 
The  young  beard,  first  appearing  on  the  upper  lip, 
was  called  tiir^w;,  or  vir^vi;  irpu-n/,'  and  the  youth 
just  arrived  at  puberty,  who  was  graced  with  it, 
was  irpoTov  vmiv^rtK.*  By  its  growth  and  dev- 
elopment it  produced  the  mustaches,  which  the 
Greelcs  generally  cherished  as  a  manly  ornament.* 
To  this  practice,  however,  there  seems  to  have 
been  one  exception.  The  Spartan  Ephori,  when 
they  we~  indncted,  made  a  proclamation  requiring 
the  people  '  (u  shave  their  mustaches  and  obey 
the  laws.'  For  what  reason  they  gave  the  former 
Rommand  does  not  appear.* 

•MUSTE'LA  (yaXn),  the  Weasel.  Pliny  speaks 
3f  two  kinds,  the  tame  or  domestic,  answering  to 
the  yoA?,  and  the  wild,  or  Uri(.  "  There  is  consid- 
erable difficulty,  however,"  remarks  Adams,  "  in 
determining  exactly  what  the  JcH*  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  was.  Schneider,  in  his  commentary 
on  Nicander,  pronounces  it  to  be  the  Ferret ;  hut  in 
his  edition  of  Aristotle's  Natural  History,  he  de- 
cides, upon  the  authority  of  Cetti,  an  Xt^ian,  that 
the  /eft*  is  a  pecaliar  tpecies  of  the  Ferret,  which 
the  Sardinians  call  Boccamele,  namely,  the  Muaula 

MUTATIO-NES.    (FtVZ.  Mamsio.) 

MU'TUUM.  The  mutui  datio  is  mentioned  by 
Qaius  as  an  instance  of  an  obligatio  "  qua  re  con- 
trahitur."  It  exists  when  things  "  qua  pondere  nu- 
mtro  mcmurave  constant,"  as  coined  money,  wine, 
oil,  com,  tes,  silver,  gold,  are  given  by  one  man  to 
Mother  80  as  to  become  his,  but  on  the  condition 
that  other  things  of  a  like  kind  shall  be  returned. 
If  the  condition  is  that  the  same  thing  shall  be  re- 
turned, it  is  not  rontuum.  (Vid.  Comhodatqii.) 
Inasranch  as  the  thing  was  in  this  case  so  given  as 
to  become  the  property  of  the  receiver,  the  Roman 
jurists  were  led  to  the  absurdity  of  saying  that  mu- 
tuum  was  so  called  for  this  reason  (quod  ex  meo  luum 
fit).  This  contract  was  the  foundation  of  a  certi 
condictio  to  the  lender,  provided  be  was  the  owner 
of  the  things,  and  had  the  power  of  alienation : 
otherwise  he  had  no  action  till  the  things  were  cun- 
samed.  If  the  borrower  lost  the  things  by  any  acci- 
dent, a«  fire,  shipwreck,  &c.,  he  was  still  bound : 
the  reason  of  which  clearly  was,  that  by  the  mutui 
datio  the  things  became  his  own.  The  lender  could 
have  no  interest  from  the  borrower,  unless  interest 
had  been  agreed  on,  or  unless  there  was  delay  in 
resuming  the  thing.  The  borrowing  by  way  of  mu- 
tuuiii  and  at  interest  are  opposed  by  Plautus.*  The 
aenatus  consultum  Macedonianum  did  not  allow  a 
right  of  action  to  a  lender  against  a  filiusfamilias 


I.  (Iltwlciiis'i  IIi«oi7  of  Muie,  Tol.  i.— Bnnuj't  Hittorr  of 
Mnic,  Tol.  i.)— S.  (Adanu,  Append.,  «.  t.)— 3.  (Diod.  Sic, »., 
W.— Phil<«r.,  Sen.  Im  ,  i.,  SO.— Id.  ib.,  ii.,  7,  «  )— 4.  (Horn.,  11  , 
txi«.,  348.— Od.,  X..  S79.— Schol.  in  Inc.— Brnnck,  An»l.,  iii.,  44. 
.-.Xliin,  V.  H.,  I..  IS.— Plat.,  Protw.)— S.  (Thcocrit..  lir.,  4.— 
Aatiphans*.  ap.  Alhen..  ir..  21.— Follt:x,Onom.,  ii.,  80.— Id.ib., 
«T  110.)— 6.  (Plut.,  De  Seta  Num.  Vind.,  p.  »7«.  ed.  Steph.— 
Prodn*  in  Hea.,  Op.  ct  D  ,  78S.— MUUer,  Dor.,  iii.,  7,  t  7.— Id. 
ib.,  IT^  t,  t  }.— Backer,  Chariklea,  li.,  p.  Nl.>— 7.  (AtiaoM,  Ap- 
pend., a.  T.  lrn(.)— 8.  (Ann.,  i.,  1,  W.) 


to  whom  he  hjd  given  money  "  mutiia,"  eien  aftei 
the  death  of  the  father." 

•MYAGRUM  (/ivaypov),  a  plant,  which  Harlouiu 
and  Stephens  refer  to  a  species  of  CameUna,  and 
which  Sprengel,  accordingly,  holds  to  be  the  Cam- 
elina  taihe,  Crantz.  TheEnglish  name  for  the  My- 
agrum  of  Linnaus  is,  according  to  Adams,  "  Gold 
of  Paradise,"  and  Hooker,  he  says,  calls  this  plant 
the  Camelina  saliva.* 

*MYAX  (/ivdf),  a  term  applied  more  especially  to 
the  Mylilus  eduli»,  or  common  Mussel,  but  which 
appears  to  have  a  more  extensive  application.* 

•MYLI.*;  (/iv?.iai).  "  The  Pyrita  and  Molaret," 
says  Sir  John  Hill,  "  are  masses  of  mineral,  saline, 
and  sulphureous  matter,  either  in  detached  pieces 
of  different  figures  and  textures,  or  in  whole  veins." 
They  also,  as  Adams  remarks,  often  contain  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  iron  in  small  quantities.* 

•MYOPSOniw*).    (Vid  CEstrus.) 

♦MYOSOTriS  {{tvdc  wri'r),  a  plant,  of  which  D109. 
corides  describes  two  species.  The  first  of  these 
Sprengel  supposes  to  have  been  the  Parietaria  Cre- 
lica.  The  other  he  decides  to  be  the  well-known 
plant  called  "  Forget-me-not,"  or  Myototitpahutris.* 

•MYRICA  (/tvp'tKv),  the  Tamarisk.  "  Stack- 
house,"  observes  Adams,  "  sets  down  the  ftvpUti  of 
Theophrastus  as  being  the  Myrica  cordifdia.  Spren- 
gel, Schneider,  and  Oierbach  agree  in  holding  it  to  be 
the  Tamarir  Gallica,  or  French  tamarisk-tree.  Lin- 
n«U8  makes  a  distinction  between  the  Myrica  and 
Tantarix,  although  Pliny  had  acknowledged  them  aa 
synonymous.  Damm  contends  that  the  notices  of* 
the/uvpixi;  in  Homer  indicate  that  it  must  have  been 
'  ttrboris  tpcciem  non  nimit  humilem.'  I  can  find 
nothing,  however.  In  these  pa.ssages  of  Homer 
which  would  lead  me  to  doubt  of  its  applicability  to 
the  French  tamarisK,  a  shrub  which  grows  to  about 
SO  feet  in  height."* 

*MYRMEX  (jivp/iTif),  a  term  applicable  both  to 
the  Formica  fusca,  or  common  Ant,  and  to  the  For^ 
mica  rufa,  or  Pismire.  Dodwell  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  Herculean  Ant,  with  which  the  gar- 
dens at  Athens  abound,  and  which  are  employed  a* 
a  means  of  exterminating  the  small  red  ant  that  in- 
fest the  orange  and  lemon  trees.' 

*MYRUS  (itvpoi),  the  Myrana  Myrut,  or  M. 
opkit,  L.,  a  species  of  Murey  or  Eel.  Rondelet 
says  it  wants  the  spots  and  scales  of  the  Muriena : 
this  accords  with  Aristotle's  description  of  it.* 

MYS'IA  (MtiiTta),  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Pellene,  In  Achaia,  in  honour  of  Deme- 
ter  Mysia.  The  worship  of  this  goddess  was  intro- 
duced at  Pellene  from  a  place  called  Mysia,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Argos.*  The  festival  of  the 
Mysia  near  Pellene  lasted  for  seven  days,  and  the 
religious  solemnities  took  place  in  a  temple  sur- 
rounded by  a  beautiful  grove.  The  first  two  days 
men  and  women  took  part  in  the  celebration  to- 
gether; on  the  third  day  the  men  lef>  the  sanctuaiy, 
and  the  women,  remaining  in  it,  performed  during 
the  night  certain  mysterious  rites,  during  which  not 
even  male  dogs  were  allowed  to  remain  within  the 
sacred  precincts.  On  the  fourth  day  the  men  re- 
turned to  the  temple,  and  men  and  women  now  re- 
ceived each  other  with  shouts  of  laughter,  and  as- 
sailed each  other  with  various  railleries.'*  Othei 
particulars  are  not  known. 

MYSTAE  (/iuffroO-    (Vid.  Eleosinia.) 


1.  (Gaina,  iii.,  M.— Dig.  12,  tit.,  1,  *•  De  Reboa  Craditia.")— 
3.  (DioacoT.,  iv.,  1 15. — Flora  S4:otica,  p.  108. — A''»">«,  Appand^ 
a.  r.)— 3.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  iv.,  4.)— 4.  (HiU  ad  Tbeophnat.,  D< 
Lapid.,  c.  IS.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  T.)— 4.  (Dioaeor.,  ii.,  SU.)— <t 
(Theophnut.,  H.  P.,  i.,  19  —Dioaeor.,  i.,  116. —Damn,  Lex 
Horn. — Horn.,  II.,  6,  39,  Ac- Adama,  Append.,  a.  T.) — 7.  (Dod 
well'!  Tonr,  toI.  ii.,  p.  47.)— 8.  (Ariitoi.,  B.  A.,  t.,  II.— Selmei 
dar  ad  Ml.,  N.  A.,  xit.,  13.— Adama,  Appea'  ,  a.  t.>— •  (Pu* 
u.,  18,  t  3.)— 10.  (Paoa.,  rii.,  27,  ^  4.) 
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MYSTE'RIA.  As  each  mjstery  or  mystic  festi- 
rat  is  described  in  a  separate  article,  a  few  gener- 
al observations  will  only  be  required  under  this 
head.  Tiie  names  by  which  tbey  were  designated 
in  Greece  are  /tvaTTJpta,  reXerai,  and  ipyia.  The 
luune  ipyia  (from  lopya)  originally  signified  only 
sacrifices  accompanied  by  certain  ceremonies,  but 
it  was  afterward  applied  especially  to  the  cere- 
monies observed  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  and, 
■t  a  still  later  period,  to  mysteries  in  general.' 
TrVn?  signifies,  in  general,  a  religious  festival,*  but 
more  particularly  a  lustration  or  ceremony  per- 
(urmed  in  order  to  avert  some  calamity  either  pub- 
lic or  private.'  Uvariptov  signifies,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  secret  part  of  the  worship,  but  it  was  also 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  rcXert;,  and  for  mystic 
worship  in  general. 

Mysteries,  in  general,  may  be  defined  as  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies  which  toolt  place  at  night,  or  in  se- 
cret, within  some  sanctuary,  which  the  uninitiated 
were  not  allowed  to  enter.  What  was  essential  to 
them  were  objects  of  worship,  sacred  utensils,  and 
traditions  with  their  interpretation,  which  were 
withheld  from  all  persons  not  initiated.  We  must, 
however,  distinguish  between  mysteries  properly  so 
called,  that  is,  such  in  which  no  one  was  allowed  to 
partake  unless  he  had  undergone  a  formal  initiation, 
and  the  mystic  ceremonies  of  certain  festivals,  the 
performance  of  which,  though  confined  to  particular 
classes  of  persons  or  to  a  particular  sex,  yet  did  not 
require  a  regular  initiation.  Our  attention  in  this 
article  will  be  confined  to  the  mysteries  properly  so 
ctUed. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  desire  of  all  nations 
of  antiquity  to  withhold  certain  parts  of  their  reli- 
gious worship  from  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  in  or- 
der to  render  them  the  more  venerable.*  But  that 
(be  ancient  mysteries  were  nothing  but  the  imposi- 
tions of  priests,  who  played  upon  the  superstitious 
and  ignorant,  is  an  opinion  which,  although  enter- 
tained by  Limburg-Brouwer,  the  latest  writer  on  the 
jubject,*  certainly  cannot  satisfy  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  seek  a  more  solid  and  vital  principle  in 
all  religious  institutions  that  have  ever  had  any  last- 
ing influence  upon  mankind.  The  persons  united 
and  initiated  to  celebrate  the  mysteries  in  Greece 
were  neither  all  priests,  nor  did  they  belong  to  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious  classes  of  society,  but 
they  were,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  the  most  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  and  philosophers.  It  has  been 
remarked  under  Elbosinia  (p.  396),  that  it  is  far 
more  probable  that  the  mysteries  in  the  various 
parts  of  Greece  were  remains  of  the  ancient  Pe- 
iasgian  religion.  The  associations  of  persons  for 
the  purpose  of  celebrating  them  must  therefore  have 
been  formed  at  the  time  when  the  overwhelming 
influence  of  the  Hellenic  religion  began  to  gain  the 
upper  hand  in  Greece,  and  when  persons  who  still 
entertained  a  reverence  for  the  worship  of  former 
times  united  together,  with  the  intention  of  preserv- 
ing and  upholding  among  themselves  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  religion  of  their  forefathers.  It  is 
natural  enough  that  they  formed  themselves,  for  this 

Surpose,  into  societies,  analogous  to  the  brother- 
oods  in  the  Church  of  Rome,*  and  endeavoured  to 
preserve  against  the  profanation  of  the  multitude 
that  which  was  most  dear  to  them.  Hence  the  se- 
crecy of  all  the  Greek  mysteries,  and  hence  the  fact 
that  the  Greek  mysteries  were  almost  invariably  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  the  old  Pelasgian  divin- 
ities. The  time  when  mysteries  were  established 
a«  such  must  have  been  after  the  great  changes  and 


1.  (Lobeek,  Ajluphamiu,  L,  p.  305.)— S.  (Ariatoc.,  Rhet.,  ii., 
M.— Pind.,  Nim.,  x.,  e3.)— 3.  (Plata,  D«  Rep.,  ii.,  p.  964,  E.)— 
i.  (Stnbo,  p.  '17.1— ».  (Hinoira  de  1*  CiTiliHUim  Moral*  at  B4- 
Uf.  daa  Graca,  Icm.  ir.,  p.  IW.)  —  t.  (Parph^.,  Da  i  latiB., 
'•    «> 
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disturbances  produced  by  the  Doiian  migratioa,  * 
though  tradition  referred  their  institution  to  Orph- 
eus, the  Curetes,  the  Idiean  Dactyles,  Dionysus,  &&, 
who  belong  to  a  much  earlier  period.  These  triidi- 
tions,  however,  may  in  so  far  be  regarded  as  tme 
as  the  mysteries  were  only  a  continuation  and  prop- 
agation of  the  ancient  religion.  It  must,  however, 
be  admitted,  that  in  subsequent  times  new  element* 
were  added  to  the  mysteries  which  were  originally 
foreign  to  them.  The  development  of  philosophy, 
and,  more  especially,  the  intercourse  with  the  East 
and  with  Egypt,  appear  to  have  exercised  a  consid- 
erable influence  upon  their  cbaractei. 

The  most  celebrated  mysteries  in  Greece  wcte 
those  of  Samothrace  and  Eleusis.  ( VuL  Cisuau, 
Eleounia.)  But  several  other  places  and  divini- 
ties had  their  peculiar  mysteries,  c.  g.,  the  island  al 
Crete  those  of  Zeus ;'  Argolis  those  of  Hera  ;• 
Athens  those  of  Athena  and  Dionysus'  (nd.  Dio- 
NvaiA) ;  Arcadia  those  of  Artemis  ;*  .£gina  those 
of  Hecate.*  But  not  only  the  worship  of  the  great 
gods,  but  also  that  of  some  ancient  heroes  was  con- 
nected with  mysteries.* 

The  benefits  which  the  initiated  hoped  to  obtau 
were  security  against  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
and  protection  from  dangers  both  in  this  life  and  in 
the  hfe  to  come.  The  principal  part  of  the  initia- 
tion, and  that  which  was  thought  to  be  most  effica- 
cious in  producing  the  desired  effects,  were  the  lus- 
trations and  purifications,  whence  the  mysteries 
themselves  are  sometimes  called  KoBupata  or  *» 
Bapuoi. 

Offences  against  and  violations  of  the  mysteriet 
were  at  Athens  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archosi 
king,  and  the  court,  in  such  cases,  only  consisted  at 
persons  who  were  themselves  initiated  Utc/tv^iuvti), 
and  were  selected  from  the  hehastie  for  the  par- 
pose.^  Even  in  cases  which  were  brought  befom 
an  ordinary  court,  the  judges  were  only  initiated 
persons,  if  the  case  had  any  connexion  with  the 
mysteries.*  That  no  one  but  the  initiated  might 
hear  the  transactions  in  such  a  case,  the  court  wa> 
surrounded  by  public  slaves,  to  keep  all  profane  per- 
sons at  a  distance.* 

The  Roman  religion  had  no  such  mysteries  as 
that  of  the  Greeks,  but  only  mystic  rites  and  cere- 
monies connected  with  the  celebration  of  certain 
festivals.  The  Bacchanalia  were  of  foreign  origin, 
and  of  short  duration.    ( Vid.  Dionvsia.) 

A  very  full  account  of  the  Greek  mysteries  la 
given  by  Limburg-Brouwer,  Hist,  de  la  Chiiuat. 
Mar.  ct  RUig.  det  Greet,  tom.  iv.,  p.  180-416,  and 
chapter  xxvi.  of  the  same  work  contains  a  useful 
survey  of  the  various  opinions  upon  the  subject 
which  have  been  entertained  by  modern  schcdara 
and  philosophers. 

*MYSTICETUS  (/ivariKfirot).  "  This  term  oc 
curs  in  the  common  editions  of  Aristotle's  Natural 
History,  and  hence  Linnaeus  calls  the  common 
whale  Balana  Myiticetut.  Schneider,  however. 
reads  pv;  rb  KrjTot.    It  is  the  Mutcuhu  of  Pliny." 

MYSTRUM  (jivarpov),  a  Greek  liquid  measure, 
of  which  there  were  two  sizes,  called  the  large  and 
small  mystrum.  The  small,  which  was  the  more 
common  of  the  two,  was  j^th  of  the  cotyla,  and  jth 
of  the  cyathus,  and  therefore  contained  0208  of  an  » 
English  pint."  Galen  adds  that  the  smaller  my»> 
tnim  contained  H  drachms ;  tl  at  the  larger  was  -jSitb 
of  the  cotyla,  and  contained  SJd  drachms ;  but  that 
the  most  exact  mystrum  (rd  ducoiorarov  /tvarpor) 


I.  (Strabo,  p.  718.— Athan.,  iz.,  18.)-- S.  (Pwa.,  ii.,  18,  (t.) 
—3.  (Plut.,  Alcib.,  34.)— 4.  (Paaa.,  Tiii.,  tS,  1 3.)— }.  (Paoa-ii. 
JO,  «  a.)— «.  (Paoa.,  i».,  34,  t«.— Id.  ib.,ii.,  1.— Id.  ib.,  ii..  30,  t 
5.— Hornd.,  T.,  83.)— 7.  (PoUnz,  Onom.,  riii.,  141.)-^.  (Aodo 
cid.,  De  M)nt.,  p.  14.)— 0.  (PoUlz,  OsaDi.,  riii.,  133.)— 10.  (Ad' 
am*.  Append.,  a.  v.— PUn.,  H.  N.,  xi.,  37.)— U.  (Galaa,  Praf. 
e.  16.) 
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lidd  8  .jcruples,  that  is,  <id  dracbms.  According  to 
tliis,  the  small  mystrum  woald  be  Iths  of  the  larger. 
Bot  in  the  I3th  chapter  of  the  same  fragment  he 
makes  the  large  mystnim  ^ir^d  of  the  cotyla,  and  the 
•mall  mystrum  ^th  of  the  large.  In  c.  4  he  makes  the 
large  mystruro  =8  oxybapha,  and  the  small  =HA. 
Cleopatra  makes  the  Urges-JLtb  of  the  cotyla,  the 
small  =Ad« 

•MYZON  or  MYXON  (t^i&fp,  u6Sim),  a  variety 
of  the  Mullet.  Artedi  calls  it  Chylm  Myxo  an- 
tkorum.* 

N 

N^TiIIA.    (Yid.  FoKOs,p.  469.) 

•NAPY  (voirv),  a  term  applied  by  Theophrastos, 
Galen,  and  others  to  the  Smapit  nigra,  or  common 
Mustard.  Dr.  Milligan,  however,  in  his  edition  of 
Celstts,  sets  it  down  for  the  Sinapu  alba,  or  White 
Mustard.' 

•NARCISSUS  {vajMiaaot),  a  plant.  The  name 
is  especially  referable  to  the  NareUrai  poetiaa,  or 
Daffodil,  but  it  was  most  probably  applied  on  some 
occasions  to  other  species.* 

*NARDUS  {vapiot).  "  By  Nard,"  says  Dr.  Har- 
ris, "  was  meant  a  highly  aromatic  herb,  growing 
in  the  Indies,  and  called  NardotUuhyt  by  Dioscori- 
des  and  Galen."  It  is  fully  desi^ribed  by  Moses 
Cbarras.  "  That  the  ancient  Nards  were  Valeri- 
ans, is  now,"  remarks  Adams,  "  universally  admit- 
ted. Sprengel  shows  that  the  Indian  Nard  of  the 
ancients  was  the  species  of  Valerian  called  Palri- 
nia  Jalamansi,  Don.  The  vupio^  KeXriKy  is  refer- 
able to  the  Valeriana  Celtica  and  Saliunea,  AU.  The 
vapdof  bpeia  is  the  species  now  called  Valeriana  <u- 
lertua.     Toumefort  named  it  V.  maxima  Pyrena- 

•NARCE  (vapKn).     {Vid  Tobpido.) 
•NfARTHEX.    {Vii.  Febdli.) 
NATALITII  LUDI.    (Kid.  Lodi  Natalito.) 
NATA'LIBUS  RESTITUTIO.    (Ftd.  IwoEmii.) 
NATATIO,  NATATO-RIUM.     (Vii.  Baths,  p. 
118). 

NAYA'LIA  were  docks  at  Rome  where  ships 
were  built,  laid  up,  and  refitted.  They  were  at- 
tached to  the  emporium  outside  of  the  Porta  Tri- 
gemina,  and  were  connected  with  the  Tiber.*  The 
emporium  and  navalia  were  first  included  with- 
'n  the  walls  of  the  city  by  Aurelian.^ 

The  docks  (vcusoiicoi  or  veopia)  in  the  Pirseus 
at  Athens  cost  1000  talents ;  and  having  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  anarchy  by  the  contractors  for  three 
talents,  were  again  restored  and  finally  completed 
by  Lycurgus.*  They  were  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  regular  officers  called  im/te\^Tiu  ruv  veu- 
piov.      {Vtd.  Epihkletai,  6.) 

NAVA'LIS  CORCKNA.  {Vid.  Corowa,  p.  310.) 
NAVARCHUS  (vavapxof)  is  the  name  by  which 
the  Greeks  designated  bolb  the  captain  of  a  single 
ship  and  the  admiral  of  a  fleet.  The  office  itself 
was  called  vavo^ta.  The  admiral  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  was  always  one  of  the  ten  generals  {orpaniyoi) 
elected  every  year,  and  he  had  either  the  whole 
or  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet.*  The  chief  offi- 
cers who  served  under  him  were,  the  trierarchs  and 
the  pentecontarchs,  each  of  whom  commanded  one 
vessel ;  the  inferior  officers  in  the  vessels  were  the 
mrtttpviiTai,  or  helmsmen,  the  xcXevarai,  or  command- 
ers of  the  rowers,  and  the  irpoparai,  who  must  have 


1.  IWam,  De  Pond.,  p.  ISO.)—*.  (Arirtot.,  H.  A.,  ».,  9 ;  vl» 
17.)--S.  (Thsophnut.,  H.  P..  i.,  18.— Galen,  D«  Simpl.,  riii.— 
Aittma,  AmmA.,  •.  v.)— 4.  (TheophiMt.,  H.  P.,  ri.,  (f — Id.  ib., 
vii.  It  --Dioscor.,  it.,  136. — Ad&ms,  Append.,  s.  T.)~~i.  (Harrii, 
Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  390.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— «. 

alT..X£rr.,  10.— Id.,xl.,Sl.— Id.,llT.,a.)— 7.  (Vopiic,  Aural., 
0— a.  (boer.,  Aracpag.,  U.— BSckh,  Pnbl.  Eoon.,  ii.,  1 10.)— 
I.  (Plat..  Themist..  |A  > 
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been  employed  at  the  prow  of  the  vesscA^    (t'ljm 
,  pare  Stbatboos.) 

;  Other  Greek  sutes  who  kept  •  navy  had  likewise 
their  navarchs.  A  Spartan  navarchus  is  mentioned 
by  Xenophon,'  and  under  him  served  an  offi&ei 
called  imaroMf*  The  navarchia  of  Sparta,  how- 
ever, was  an  innovation  of  later  times,  when  the 
Spartans  had  aoquu^  a  fleet  and  possessions  in 
foreign  countries.  The  office  was  distinct  from 
that  of  the  kings,  and  Aristotle*  calls  it  axeHv  irfpa 
Paati^ia.* 

The  navarchus  in  Rhodes  seems  to  have  been 
their  chief  military  officer.  We  find  him  authorized 
to  conclude  treaties  with  foreign  nations,*  and  sent 
on  embassies  in  the  name  of  the  Republic.' 

NAUCRA'RIA  (vavxpapla)  is  the  name  of  a  di- 
vision of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica.  The  four  Attic 
phyla  were  each  divided  into  three  phratries,  and 
each  of  these  twelve  phratries  into  four  nancraries, 
of  which  there  were  thus  forty-eight.  This  division 
is  ascribed  to  Solon  ;*  but  Herodotus,*  in  relating 
the  insurrection  of  Cylon,  mentions  magistrates  at 
Athens  called  npvrdvic  ruv  vavKpupav,  so  that  the 
nancraries  most  have  existed  Jong  before  Solon. 
There  is,  however,  some  difficulty  connected  with 
this  passage  of  Herodotus,  inasmuch  as  Thucydi- 
des,"  in  relating  the  same  event,  mentions  the  nine 
archons  instead  of  the  prytanes  of  the  nancraries. 
Wachsmnth"  endeavours,  very  ingeniously,  to  rec- 
oncile Herodotus  and  Tbucydides,  by  supposing  that 
the  prytanes  of  the  nancraries  were  the  same  as  the 
trittyarchs,  the  assessors  of  the  first  archon,  and 
were  thus  identified  by  Thucydides  with  the  archons 
themselves.  What  the  nancraries  were  previous  to 
the  legislation  of  Solon  is  not  stated  anywhere,  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  political  divisions 
similar  to  the  demes  in  the  constitution  of  Cleisth» 
nes,  and  were  made,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of  the 
institution  of  the  nine  archons,  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  liturgies,  taxes,  or  financial  arid  m'i- 
itary  afiairs  in  general."  Tittmann,"  moreovtr, 
supposes,  with  some  probability,  ihat  they  were, 
like  the  demes  of  Attica,  local  divisions.  Hence 
the  grammarians  inform  us  that  va&itpapot,  or  the 
chief  officer  of  every  naucrary,  was  the  same  as  the 
demarch.  At  any  rate,  however,  the  naucraries 
before  the  time  of  Solon  can  have  bad  no  connexion 
with  the  navy,  and  the  word  vavKpapof  cannot  be 
derived  from  vaic,  a  ship,  but  from  vaio,  and  vo^ 
Kpapo{  is  only  another  form  for  vovkXtipoc  in  the 
sense  of  a  householder,  as  vaiXov  was  used  for  the 
rent  of  a  house." 

Solon,  in  his  legislation,  thus  only  retained  the  old 
institution  of  the  naucraries.  His  innovation  prob- 
ably was,  that  he  charged  each  of  them  with  the 
equipment  of  one  trireme  and  with  the  mounting  of 
two  horsemen."  All  military  affairs,  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  defraying  of  expenses,  probably  continued, 
a.i  before,  to  be  regulated  according  to  naucraries. 
Cleisthenes,  in  his  change  of  tne  Solooian  constitu- 
tion, retained  the  division  into  naucraries  for  mili- 
tary and  financial  purposes,"  but  he  increased  theii 
number  to  fifty,  making  five  of  each  of  his  ten  tribes 
so  that  riowthe  number  of  their  ships  was  increased 
from  forty-eight  to  that  of  fifty,  and  Ihat  of  horso 
men  from  ninety-six  to  one  hundred.  The  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,"  that  the  Athenians,  in  theii 
war  against  .lEgina.  had  only  fifty  ships  of  their  own, 

I.  (Xenoph.,  Da  Repnbl.  Ath.,  1,  3,  20.)— 2.  (Hellen.,  ii.,  1,< 
7.)— S.  (PoUu,  Onom.,  i.. ««.- Stun,  Lex.  Xcn.,  ii.,  p.  Ml  )— 4 
(PoliU,  ii.,  «,  p.  M,  ed.  0«Uin«.)-5.  iVid.  Weber,  "  Da  Oy 
theo  M  Lacedsmoiiionim  reb.  NstsI-Ii.,"  p.  73,  fte.)— A.  (Poljrb. 
irii.,  1.)— 7.  (Poljrb.,  XXI.,  8.— Liv.,  »1t.,  SS.)— 8.  (Photius,  • 
T.  Vav(ifaj>ta.)—i.  (  .,  71.)— 10.  (i.,  lt«.)— 11.  (Hellen.  Alt. 
i.,  1,  p.  m)— 12.  (&Vkh,  Pnbl.  Eeun.,  ii.,  t  31.)— 13.  (OriMk 
StuUT.,  p.  MO.)— 14.  (Pollox,  Onom.,  x.,  20.— Wachoratlt 
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WAUMACHLA.. 


NAUTODICAA. 


m  utus  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  fifty  nau- 
craries  of  Cleisthenea.  The  fonctions  of  ttie  former 
navKpapoi,  as  the  heads  of  their  respective  naucra- 
ries,  were  now  transferred  to  the  demarchs.  ( Vid. 
Dekakvhi.)'  The  obligation  of  each  naucrary  to 
equip  a  ship  of  war  for  the  service  of  the  Republic 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  form  of  trierarchy.* 
As  the  system  of  trierarchy  became  developed  and 
established,  this  obligation  of  the  naucraries  appears 
to  have  gradually  ceased  and  to  have  fallen  into  dis- 
use.   (Compare  Trisbabchia.) 

NAUCRA'ROS.    (,Vid.  Naociieh.) 

NAVES.    (Vid.  Ships.) 

NAUMA'CHIA  was  the  name  given  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  a  seafight  among  the  Romans,  and 
also  to  the  place  where  such  engagements  took 
place.  These  fights  were  sometimes  exhibited  in 
the  circus  or  amphitheatre,  sufficient  water  being 
introduced  to  float  ships,  but  more  generally  in 
buildings  especially  devoted  to  this  purpose.  The 
first  representation  of  a  seafight  on  an  extensive 
scale  was  exhibited  by  Julias  Cssar,  who  caused  a 
take  to  be  dug  for  the  purpose  in  a  part  of  the  Cam- 
pus Martius,  called  by  Suetonius  the  "  Lesser  Code- 
ia  :"*  this  lake  was  afterward  filled  up  in  the  time 
uf  Augustas,  on  accoujt  of  the  malaria  arising  from 
the  stagnant  water  in  it.*  Augustus  also  dug  a  lake 
(slagnum)  near  the  Tiber  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
planted  around  it  a  grove  of  trees  {itemus).*  This 
naumachia  was  the  first  permanent  one  ;  it  con- 
tinued to  be  nsed  after  others  had  been  made,  and 
was  subsequently  called  the  "  vetus  naumachia.'" 
Claudius  exhibited  a  magnificent  seafight  on  the 
lake  Fucinus.'  Nero  appears  to  have  preferred  the 
amphitheatre  fur  these  exhibitions.'  Domitian 
loade  a  new  naomachia,  and  erected  a  building  of 
•tone  around  it,  in  which  the  spectators  might  sit 
to  see  the  engagement.*  Representations  of  nau- 
machie  are  sometimes  given  on  the  coins  of  the 
emperors." 

The  combatants  in  these  seafights,  called  Nau- 
maeAianj,"  were  usually  captives,"  or  criminals 
condemned  to  death,"  who  fought,  as  in  gladiatorial 
uombats,  until  one  party  was  killed,  unless  pre- 
ocrved  by  the  clemency  of  the  emperor.  The  ships 
engaged  in  the  seafights  were  divided  into  two 
parties,  called  respectively  by  the  names  of  differ- 
ent maritime  nations,  as  Tyrians  and  Egyptians," 
Rhodians  and  Sicilians,"  Persians  and  Athenians," 
Corcyrieans  and  Corinthians,  Athenians  and  Syra- 
busans,  &c."  These  seafights  were  exhibited  with 
the  same  magnificence  and  lavish  expenditure  of 
human  life  as  characterized  the  gladiatorial  combats 
and  other  public  games  of  the  Romans.  In  Nero's 
naumachia  there  were  sea -monsters  swimming 
about  in  the  artificial  lake,"  and  Claudius  had  a 
«lver  triton  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  Fuci- 
nus, who  was  made,  by  machinery,  to  give  the  sig- 
nal for  attack  with  a  trumpet."  Troops  of  Nereids 
vrere  also  represented  swimming  about."  In  the 
nealight  exhibited  by  Titus  there  were  3000  men 
engaged,"  and  in  that  exhibited  by  Domitian  the 
ships  were  almost  equal  in  number  to  two  real 
fleets  {pttne  jutta  clattet"\    In  the  battle  on  the 
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lake  Fucinns  there  were  19,000  oombaUata.'  al 
fifty  ships  on  each  side.* 

NAUTA.    (Vid.  ExBBciToiu  Actio.) 

NAUTICON  {vavTtK6v).  (Vid.  Iimnti  oi 
MowBV,  p.  .MS.) 

'NAUTILUS  (vavTi^).  This  shell-fish  is  grapo- 
ically  described  by  Aristotle,  Oppian.'and  PhUe.  Il 
is  the  Argonauta  Argo,  L.,  or  the  Paper  Nautilus. 

NAUTOD'ICAA  (vmrndlKai)  are  called  ipxai  m 
magistrates  by  most  of  the  ancient  grammarians,' 
while  a  few  others  call  them  StKaarai.*  The  con 
current  authority  of  most  of  them,  together  with  a 
passage  of  Lysias,'  the  only  Attic  orator  who  men- 
tions the  nautodicK,  renders  it  more  than  probable 
that  they  were  a  magistracy.  This  can  bo  the  less 
doubtful,  as  the  words  iuuitiv  and  itKooTK  are 
sometimes  used  of  magistrates  in  their  capacity  ot 
eiaayuyelc.'  {Vid.  Eisaooobis.)  All  testimonies 
of  the  ancients,  however,  agree  that  the  nautodicae 
had  the  jurisdiction  in  matters  belonging  to  naviga- 
tion and  commerce,  and  in  matters  concerning  such 
persons  as  had  entered  their  names  as  members  of 
a  phratria  without  both  their  parents  being  citizens 
of  Athens,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  ducat  i/iiropm 
and  iUat  ^cvlac.  The  time  when  nautodics  were 
first  instituted  is  not  mentioned,  but  the  fact  that 
they  had  the  Jurisdiction  in  cases  where  a  person 
had  assumed  the  rights  of  a  phrator,  without  his 
father  and  mother  being  citizens,  shows  that  their 
institution  must  belong  to  a  tune  when  it  was  suffi- 
cient for  a  man  to  he  a  citizen  if  only  bis  father  was 
a  citizen,  whatever  his  mother  might  be,  that  is, 
previous  to  the  time  of  Pericles*  (compare  Civitas; 
p.  259],  and  perhaps  as  early  as  the  time  of  Cleisthe- 
nes.  The  nautodicas  were  appointed  every  year  by 
lot  in  the  month  of  Gamelion,  and  probably  attended 
to  the  Hkoi  i/iiropav  only  during  the  winter,  wher 
navigation  ceased,  whereas  the  iUai  (tvia(  migt' 
be  brought  before  them  all  the  year  round. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  two  actions  (ducai 
i/iirSpuv  and  dinai  fevi'of )  which  we  have  here  as- 
signed to  the  nautodicffi  belonged,  at  least  at  one 
time,  to  the  thesmothetse.*  Several  modem  writers, 
such  as  Bockh,  Baumstark,  and  others,  have,  there- 
fore, been  led  to  suppose,  that  all  the  grammarians 
who  call  the  nautodicae  apxa^  are  mistaken,  and  that 
the  nautodicae  were  not  tiaayuytU  in  the  cases 
above  mentioned,  but  iitaarai.  But  this  mode  of 
settling  the  question  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  as 
satisfactory  as  that  adopted  by  Meier  and  SchS- 
mann.*  In  all  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  no 
trace  occurs  of  the  nautodicie ;  and  in  the  oration 
against  Lacritus,"  where  all  the  authorities  are 
mentioned  before  whom  such  a  case  as  that  of 
Lacritus  might  be  brought,  the  orator  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  mention  the  nautodic»,  if  they  had 
still  existed  at  the  time.  It  is,  therefore,  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  SUat  iftropuv,  at  the  time  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  when  they  became  SUai  l/ifui- 
vol  (vid.  EMHHNOI  AIKA!\  were  Uken  from  the 
nautodicae  and  transferred  to  the  thesmothette.  And 
as  the  Republic  could  not  now  think  it  any  longei 
necessary  to  continue  the  office  of  nautodicae  mere- 
ly on  account  of  the  dUat  {tvtac,  these  latter  wcrt 
likewise  transferred  to  the  thesmothette.  and  thi 
office  of  the  nautodics  was  abolished.  The  whole 
period  during  which  nautodicae  existed  at  Athens 
would  thus  comprehend  the  lime  from  the  legisla- 
tion of  Cleisthenes,  or  soon  after,  to  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia. One  difficulty,  however,  yet  remains,  foi 
nautodicae  are  mentioned  by  Lucian"  in  a  dialogue 
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NEMEAN  GAMES. 


irtaicli  the  sathor  represents  as  having  taken  place 
tHer  the  death  of  Alexander.  Those  who  are  un- 
willing to  believe  that  Lucian  here,  as  in  other 
places,  has  been  guilty  of  an  anachronism,  must 
■uppose  that  the  nautodics  were,  after  their  aboli- 
tion, restored  for  a  time,  of  which,  however,  there 
is  no  other  evidence.' 

NEBRIS,  a  Fawn's  Slcin  (from  vt6po(,  a  fawn  : 
(itl.  JEait),  worn  originally  by  hunters  and  others 
u  an  appropriate  part  of  their  dress,  and  afterward 
ittributed  to  Uacchus,'  and,  consequently,  assumed 
by  his  votaries  in  the  processions  and  ceremonies 
arhich  they  observed  in  honour  of  him.'  {Yii.  Di- 
omtiA,  p.  363,  365.)  The  annexed  woodcut,  taken 
from  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  Vote;*  shows  a  priestess 
of  Bacchus  in  the  altitude  of  offering  a  nebris  to 
bim  or  to  one  of  his  ministers.  The  works  of  ancient 


art  oden  show  it  as  worn  not  only  by  male  and  fe- 
male bacchanals,  but  also  by  Pans  and  Satyrs.  It 
was  commonly  put  on  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Kgis  or  goatskin,  by  tying  the  two  fore  legs  over 
the  right  shoulder  so  as  to  allow  the  body  of  the 
skin  to  cover  the  left  side  of  the  wearer.'  In  the 
Dionysiac  processions,  the  fawn's  skin  worn  by  the 
god,  besides  its  natural  spots,  which  were  greatly 
admired,  was  enriched  with  gems.' 

*NEBRITES  {vttplrrii),  a  precious  stone,  men- 
tioned in  the  Orphic  poem.  De  Laet  supposes  it 
either  an  agate  or  a  jasper.' 

NEFASTI  DIES.    (Vid.  Dies,  p.  368.) 
NEGATI'VA,   NEGATO'RIA    ACTIO.     (Yid. 

CONFESSORIA  AcTIO.) 

NEOOTIORUM  GESTORUM  A'CTIO.  This 
was  an  action  which  a  man  might  have  against 
another  who  had  managed  his  affairs  for  him  in  his 
absence,  without  being  commissioned  to  do  so  (tine 
maudato).  The  action  was  not  founded  either  on 
contract  or  delict,  but  was  allowed  for  convenience' 
•ako  (ulilitaiis  causa).  The  person  whose  business 
wac  transacted  by  another,  and  the  person  who 
liaosacted  the  business,  might  severally  have  an 
a'.'ti.m  against  one  another  in  respect  of  that  which 
"  f»  bona  fide  alterum  alien  prtutarc  oporUt."    The 


1.  (Compare  B-Kkli,  Pabl.  Econ.,  i.,  t  9.— Banmatark,  "  Da 
Gvntohbu  Emporii  at  Nantodicis  ftpud  Athenienies,"  p.  flA- 
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<•  eou.  noatr.,  MS.)— 7   'Orphaui,  De  Lapid.,  74S.) 


action  of  the  self-constituted  agent  was  someiimn 

called  contraria,  by  analogy  to  similar  actions  n 
other  cases.  He  was  bound  to  maRc  good  any  loM 
that  was  incurred  durine  his  administration  by 
dolus  or  culpa,  and  in  some  instauoeti  even  low 
that  had  been  incurred  by  casus.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  had  his  action  for  all  expenses  properly 
incurred,  and  n  some  cases  even  if  the  result  was 
unfortunate  tt  the  absent  person  ;  as  if  he  paid  fur 
medical  atteni  ance  on  a  sick  slave,  and  the  slate 
died,  notwithstanding  all  his  care :  but  various  AiP 
ficuities  might  easily  be  suggested  as  to  such  cases 
as  these,'  and  the  rule  must  be  qualified  by  the 
condition  of  the  thing  undertaken  being  a  thing 
profitable  (to  the  owner)  to  be  undertaken,  though 
the  result  might  be  unprofitable." 

NEKRODEIPNON.     (V.d.  Fonos,  p.  458.; 

NEKROTHAPTAl.     (Kid.  Foots,  p.  459.) 

NEKUSIA.    ( Vii  FoNH*,  p.  458.) 

NEMEAN  GAMES  (vr/ua,  ve/ula,  or  ve/tala),  one 
of  the  four  great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks. 
It  was  held  at  Nemea,  a  place  near  Cleonte  in  Ar- 
golis.  The  various  legends  respecting  its  origin 
are  related  in  the  argumenta  of  the  scholiasts  to 
the  Nemea  of  Pindar,  with  which  may  be  compared 
Pausanias'  and  Apollodorus.*  All  these  legends, 
however,  agree  in  stating  that  the  Nemea  were 
originally  instituted  by  the  Seven  against  Thebes 
in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Opheltes,  after- 
ward called  Archemorus.  When  the  Seven  arrived 
at  Nemea,  and  were  very  thirsty,  they  met  Hypsip- 
yle,  who  was  carrying  Opheltes,  the  child  of  the 
priest  of  Zeus  and  of  Eurydice.  Wliile  she  showed 
to  the  heroes  the  way  to  the  nearest  well,  she  left 
the  child  behind,  lying  in  a  meadovr,  which,  during 
her  absence,  was  killed  by  a  dragon.  When  th« 
Seven,  on  their  return,  saw  the  accident,  they  »)ew 
the  dragon,  and  instituted  funeral  games  (uyuv  hi- 
rii^iof),  to  be  held  every  third  year  (rpteTTipiKoc). 
Other  legends  attribute  the  institution  of  the  No- 
mean  games  to  Heracles,  after  he  had  slain  the  Ne> 
mean  lion;  but  the  more  genuine  tradition  was 
that  he  had  either  revived  the  ancient  games,  or, 
at  least,  introduced  the  alteration  by  which  they 
were  from  this  time  celebrated  in  honour  of  Zeus. 
That  Zeus  was  the  god  in  honour  of  whom  the 
games  were  afterward  celebrated,  is  stated  by  Pin 
dar.'  The  games  were  at  first  of  a  warlike  char- 
acter, and  only  warriors  and  their  sons  were  al- 
lowed to  take  part  in  them;  subsequently,  how- 
ever, they  were  thrown  open  to  all  the  Greeks 
[Sii/ioTiKov  nXf/do^  avvidpaiu).  The  games  took 
place  in  a  grove  between  Cleonee  and  Phlius.'  The 
various  games,  according  to  the  enumeration  of 
Apollodorus,'  were  horse-racing,  running  in  armour 
in  the  stadium,'  wrestling,  chariot-racing  and  dis- 
cus, boxing,  throwing  the  spear  and  shooting  with 
the  bow,  to  which  we  may  add  musical  contests.' 
The  scholiasts  on  Pindar  describe  the  agon  very 
imperfectly  as  ttrirticof  and  yvfonKot.  The  prize 
given  to  the  victors  was  at  firsi  a  chaplet  of  olive- 
branches,  but  afterward  a  chaplet  of  green  parsley. 
When  this  alteration  was  introduced  is  not  certain, 
though  it  may  be  inferred  from  an  expression  of 
Pindar,"  who  calls  the  parsley  (aiXtvov)  the  fforuva 
MovTOf,  that  the  new  prize  was  believed  ta  have 
been  introduced  by  Heracles.  The  presidency  at 
these  games,  and  the  management  of  them,  belong- 
ed at  different  times  to  CIcohie,  Corinth,  and  Argos, 
and  from  the  first  of  these  places  they  are  some- 
times called  uyuv  KXcuvaiof.  The  judges  whe 
awarded  the  priies  were  dressed  in  black  rtibes. 

I.  (Dig.  3,  tit.,  5,  ».  10.)— S.  (Dig.  44,  lit.  7,  «.  S.— Dig.  3,  til 
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NEXUM 


nd  an  i:4tance  of  their  jostke,  when  the  Argirea 
presided,  is  recorded  by  Pausanias.' 

Respecting  the  time  at  which  the  Nemean  games 
were  held,  the  scholiast  on  Pindar'  merely  states 
that  (bey  were  held  on  the  13th  of  the  month  of 
Panemus,  thoagfa  in  another  passage  he  makes  a 
^temcnt  which  upsets  this  assertion.  Pausanias' 
■peaks  of  winter  Nemea,  and  manifestly  distin- 
guishes them  from  others  which  were  held  in  sum- 
mer. It  seems  that  for  a  time  the  celebration  of  the 
Nemea  was  neglected,  and  that  they  were  revived 
in  01.  53,  2,  from  which  time  Eusebius  dates  the 
first  Nemead.  Henceforth  it  is  certain  that  they 
were  for  a  long  time  celebrated  twice  in  every 
Olympiad,  viz.,  at  the  commencement  of  every  sec- 
ond Olympic  year  in  the  winter,  and  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  every  fourth  Olympic  year  in  the 
summer.  This  has  been  shown  by  Bockh  in  an  es- 
say tiicr  die  ZeitvirhcUlmste  der  Dtmosih.  Rede  gegen 
MitUat,  in  the  transactions  of  the  Berlin  Acad., 
1818, 1819.— //utor.  Philol.  Kltute,  p.  93,  dtc.— Com- 
pare Ideler,  Handb.  der  Chronol.,  ii.,  p.  6M,  &c. 
About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  it  became 
customary  in  Argolis  to  reckon  according  to  Ne- 
meads. 

In  308  B.C.,  Philip  of  Macedonia  was  honoured 
by  the  Argives  with  the  presidency  at  the  Nemean 
games,*  and  Quinctius  Flaminius  proclaimed  at  the 
Nemea  the  freedom  of  the  Argives.*  The  Emperor 
Hadrian  restored  the  horse-racing  of  boys  at  the 
Nemea,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse.  But  after 
this  time  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much  long- 
er celebrated,  as  they  are  no  longer  mentioned  by 
•nv  of  the  writers  of  the  subsequent  period  * 

NE'NIA.    {Vid  FoKOs,  p.  469.) 

NEO'COROI.     (VidMomt.) 

NEODAMCDEIS.  ( Vid.  Civitxs,  Gssbi,  p.  260 ; 
KaoTis,  p.  492.) 

NFfVRiA,  NEOSOI-KOI.    {Vid.  Natilu.) 

•NEPENTHES  (v^jrei'fef^.  Among  the  many 
conjectures  \rhich  have  been  started  concerning  the 
Htpenthei,  that  one  appears  very  plausible  which 
•apposes  it  to  have  been  Opium,  or  the  juice  of  the 
Pttpavcr  tomniferum.^ 

NEPTUNA'LIA.  a  festival  of  Neptune,  celebrated 
at  Rome,  of  which  very  little  is  known.*  The  day 
on  which  it  was  held  was  probably  the  23d  of  July. 
In  the  ancient  calendaria  this  day  is  marked  as  Nept. 
bidi  el  feria,  or  Ntpt.  iudi,  from  which  we  see  that 
the  festival  was  celebrated  with  games.  Respect- 
ing the  ceremonies  of  this  festival,  nothing  is  known 
except  that  the  people  used  to  build  huts  of  branch- 
es and  foliage  (umbra*),  in  which  they  probably  feast- 
nd,  drank,  and  amused  themselves.'* 

•NE'RION(v^p«<w)the  ATeWum  oleander,  OT  Rose- 
l>ay.  The  modem  Greek  name  is  niKpoia^ti.  Sib- 
thorp  says  it  is  very  common  throughout  Greece, 
and  that  it  marks  the  torrent-bed  and  fringes  the 
banks  of  the  Ilissus.  The  flowers  are  used  as  an 
ornament,  and  cover  the  bazar  at  Athens.  The 
leaves  boiled,  or  the  dried  leaves  powdered,  are 
employed  as  remedies  for  the  itch ;  boiled  in  oil, 
they  serve  as  a  liniment  for  rheumatic  pains.  In 
CyiOM  ';  rrf.iins  the  ancient  name  of  fiodoiu^ii, 
and  the  Cypriotes  adorn  their  churches  with  the 
ttovi  ers  on  feast-days." 

•NERITES  (vniiiTiK).  According  to  Rondelet 
ind  Gesner,  ihe  vitpir^t  of  Aristotle  is  a  species  of 
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CoKelia,  whereas  that  of  iElian  is  a  upfcut  < I  Cm.k 
let;  the  C.  tferiie,  as  Adams  thinks,  of':JU>m» 
It  is  called  the  Sea-snail.' 

NEXI.    (Vid.Savm.) 

NEXUM  is  defined  by  ManUius  tobe"omnt  ftui 
per  Hiram  et  at  gerihir,  in  fuo  tint  mantifi."  Mo- 
ciua  ScBvola  has  a  different  definition :  "  fja  ftr 
a$  el  libram  fiaM  vX  Migcntur,  fraierfuam  qua  hmh 
eipio  dentur."  Varro,*  who  has  preserved  both 
these  definitions,  prefers  the  latter,  as  being  coo- 
sistent  with  the  etymology  of  the  word .-  "  jwod 
obligatur  per  Hiram,  neqve  num  tit,  iyide  ffexum  diet- 
tur."  As  an  illustration,  he  adds :  "  Later  fta  tuai 
operat  in  tervilutem  pro  peeunia  fuam  deieal  dot,  iitm 
tolverel,  nexut  voeatur,  ut  at  are  obaratut."  Hm 
difference  in  these  definitions  arises  solely  from  tlia 
different  aspect  under  which  the  nexum  is  viewed. 
Every  nexum  was  in  the  form  of  a  sale,  and,  con- 
sequently, viewed  as  to  its  formal  part,  nexum  com- 
prehended mancipinro.  The  testament!  factio  was 
also  included  under  nexum.  Viewed  as  to  its  ob- 
ject and  legal  effect,  nexum  was  either  the  trans- 
fer of  the  ownership  of  a  thing,  or  the  transfer  of  a 
thing  to  a  creditor  as  a  security :  accordingly,  in 
one  sense,  nexum  included  mancipium,  as  explained 
in  Mincipiuh;  in  another  sense,  mancipium  and 
nexum  are  opposed  in  the  same  way  in  which  sale 
and  mortgage  or  pledge  are  opposed.  The  formal 
part  of  both  transactions  consisted  in  a  transfer 
per  ss  et  libram.  This  explanation  is  consistent 
with  the  definitions  of  the  jurists  and  thu  uses  of 
these  two  words. 

The  person  who  became  nexus  by  the  effect  of  • 
nexum  or  nexus  (for  this  form  of  the  word  also  ii 
used)  was  said  nexum  inire.'  The  phrases  nexi 
datio,  nexi  liberatio,  respectively  express  the  con- 
tracting and  the  release  from  the  obligation. 

The  Roman  law  as  to  the  payment  of  borrowed 
money  (peeunia  cerla  creditor)  was  very  strict  .V 
curious  passage  of  Gellius*  gives  us  the  aicient 
mode  of  legal  procedure  in  the  case  of  debt,  ss  fixed 
by  the  Twelve  Tables.  If  the  debtor  admitted  the 
debt,  or  had  been  condemned  in  the  amount  of  the 
debt  by  a  judex,  he  had  thirty  days  allowed  him  for 
payment.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  be  was 
liable  to  the  manus  injectio  (vid.  Mands  Injkctio), 
and  ultimately  to  be  assigned  over  to  the  creditor 
(addietut)  by  the  sentence  of  the  prctor.  Hie 
creditor  was  required  to  keep  him  for  sixty  days  io 
chains,  during  which  time  he  publicly  exposed  the 
debtor  on  three  nundins,  and  proclaimed  the  amount 
of  his  debt.  If  no  person  released  the  prisoner  by 
paying  the  debt,  the  creditor  might  sell  him  as  k 
slave  or  put  him  to  death.  If  there  were  several 
creditors,  the  letter  of  the  law  allowed  them  to  cut 
the  debtor  in  pieces,  and  to  take  their  share  of  bis 
body  in  proportion  to  their  debt.  GeUius  says  th4t 
there  was  no  instance  of  a  creditor  ever  havii^ 
adopted  this  extreme  mode  of  satisfying  his  debt. 
But  the  creditor  might  treat  the  debtor,  who  wu 
addictus,  as  a  slave,  and  compel  him  to  work  *fmt 
his  debt ;  and  the  treatment  was  often  very  severe. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  passage  GeUius  do  j* 
not  speak  of  nexi,  but  only  of  addicti ;  which  is 
sometimes  alleged  as  evidence  of  the  identity  c' 
nexus  and  addictus,  but  it  proves  no  such  identit} 
If  a  nexus  is  what  he  is  here  supposed  to  be,  tht 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  could  not  apply ;  |(m 
when  a  man  had  once  become  nexus  with  te%iect 
to  one  creditor,  he  could  not  become  nexus  to  an- 
other ;  and  if  he  became  nexus  to  several  at  once, 
in  this  case  the  creditors  must  abide  by  their  con,- 
tract  in  taking  a  joint  security.  This  hiw  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  only  applied  to  the  case  of  a  debua 
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keinx  aasigct  d  over  by  a  judicial  sentence  to  ser- 
era.  creditors,  and  it  provided  for  the  settlement  of 
their  conflicting  claims.  The  distinction  between 
a  neinun  and  a  res  judicata  is  obvious  enough, 
though  some  writers  have  missed  it. 

The  precise  condition  of  a  nexus  has,  however, 
been  a  subject  of  much  discussion  among  scholars, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile,  all  the  passages  in 
which  the  term  occurs  so  as  to  deduce  from  them 
a  consistent  view  of  the  matter.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, nexus  appears  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  addictus,  which  cannot  cause  any  difficulty  if 
we  consider  that  the  effect  of  being  nexus  and  ad- 
dictus was  the  same,  as  will  presently  be  made 
probable. 

As  a  nezum  was  effected  per  as  et  libram,  it 
was  in  the  form  of  a  sale,  and,  of  course,  there  was 
an  object  of  sale;  and  this  object  of  sale  might  be 
a  thing  or  a  person.  A  free  man  could  not  prop- 
erly be  the  object  of  a  sale,  but  it  requires  only  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  Roman  law  to  ourceive 
that  this  difficulty  could  be  got  over  by  a  nciion. 
As  in  the  case  of  manumission  per  vindictam  there 
was  a  fiction  that  the  slave  was  free,  so  there 
might  here  be  a  fiction  that  the  freeman  was  a 
slave.  And  if  this  is  not  admitted  as  a  probable 
solution,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  as  much 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  coemtio  of  a  fe- 
male, who  was  sui  juris,  which,  as  a  legal  fact,  is 
quite  certain,  as  the  formal  sale  of  a  freeman  with 
bis  consent.  The  notion  of  a  freeman  giving  him-. 
self  into  the  power  of  another,  so.  far  from  being 
foreign  to  the  notions  uf  Roman  law,  as  some  wri- 
ters have  asserted,  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
them,  as  we  see  in  the  instance  of  adrogation. 
The  nexum,  then,  being  in  the  form  of  a  sale,  the 
nexus  was  in  a  servile  condition  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  nexiun,  and  the  opinion  that 
there  must  be  an  addictio  to  give  effect  to  the  nex- 
um is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  the  nexum. 
According  to  this  view,  a  nexus,  as  soon  as  the 
contract  of  nexum  was  made,  was  in  the  condition 
of  an  addictus,  and  both  were  treated  as  slaves. 
But  it  has  been  urged  that  "  one  cannot  discover 
any  reason  for  this  self-pledging  (nexum),  since  every 
insolvent,  even  when  there  was  no  nexum,  must 
become  his  creditor's  slave  {addictus),  and  how  can 
we  understand  that  the  abolition  of  the  nexum  was 
such  an  advantage  gained  by  the  plebeians,'  if  the 
addictio  still  remained,  which  might  be  obtained 
when  there  was  no  nexum ;  and  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  it  did  remain  1"  The  advantage  consists 
precisely  in  the  difference  between  a  contract  which 
cannot  be  enforced  against  a  person  without  the 
forms  of  legal  proceeding,  and  a  contract  which  at 
once  gives  a  man  a  power  over  his  debtor  without 
any  applicatiun  to  a  court  of  justice.  ITie  effect  of 
the  abolition  of  the  nexum,  in  this  its  special  sense, 
while  the  addictio  still  existed,  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  supposed  case  of  a  landlord's  remedy  for  the 
recovery  of  his  rent  by  distress  being  abolished, 
while  his  other  remedies  under  the  contract  for  let- 
ting and  hiring  remained. 

It  is  remarked  by  GSttlIng,*  that  "  the  compuri- 
■on  of  the  adrogatio  and  the  adoptio  gives  the 
dearest  proof  of  the  correctness  of  Savigny's  view, 
Who  rejects  the  notion  of  a  freeman  pledging  him- 
•olf.  In  the  case  of  the  adrogatio  of  a  Roman,  who 
ia  sui  juris,  there  was  no  mancipatio  which  such 
person  could  effect  of  himself ;  but  in  the  case  of 
adoption,  a  mancipatio  occurs,  and  it  is  effected  by 
the  living  father  and  the  son  together.  In  the  case 
of  coemtio,  it  certainly  appears  as  if  the  woman  of 
herself  effected  a  self-mancipation ;  she,  however, 
il  not  herself  auctor,  but  her  guardian  is  auctor." 
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rhere  may  be  some  weight  in  this  observation,  in» 
point  of  which  appears  to  be  this :  there  was  man 
cipatio  in  the  case  of  adoption,  where  the  adopted 
person  was  in  the  power  of  another,  but  no  manci- 
patio in  the  case  of  adrogation,  where  the  adopted 
person  wat  not  in  the  power  of  another.  The  taci« 
conclusion,  then,  seems  to  be,  that  if  in  ono  oase 
there  was  no  mancipatio,  and  yet  a  person  was 
brought  into  the  power  of  another  with  his  owv 
consent,  there  could  be  no  mancipatio  when  i  pet- 
son  consented  to  put  himself  into  a  servile  rehtion 
to  another ;  for  it  is  here  assumed  that  a  nexum 
was  voluntary.  But  this  is  not  a  legitimate  con- 
clusion. It  is  easy  to  see  that  mancipatio  in  the 
case  of  adoption,  where  the  son  was  in  the  poirer 
of  the  father,  was  a  sufficient  form,  considering  I  hat 
the  person  adopted  was  only  a  filiusfamilias ;  iind 
that  adrogation,  which  was  of  a  person  who  was 
sui  juris,  was  a  very  different  matter,  and  required 
other  forms  to  be  observed,  because  the  person  ad- 
rogated  was  not  a  filiusfamilias.  ( Vid.  Adoption.) 
A  nexum  effected  no  change  of  familla,  like  an 
adoption  or  adrogation  ;  and,  while  its  object  was 
different  from  that  of  both  of  these  ceremonies,  it  It 
quite  consistent  for  its  form  to  have  been  the  same 
as  the  form  of  the  one,  and  different  from  the  form 
of  the  other. 

The  mode  in  which  Gottling'  explains  this  mat- 
ter of  the  nexum  is  as  follows  :  "A  free  citizen  can 
come  into  a  mancipii  causa  when  he  cannot  pay  a 
loan  (<u  coafeitum)  out  of  his  own  mear.s.  What 
in  such  case  he  has  to  give  security  1  ir,  that  tu 
which  he  has  bound  himself,  is  called  nezum  (name- 
ly, es) ;  hence  the  phrases  nexi  datio,  nexi  libera- 
tio.  "The  person  who  does  such  an  act  is  calleo 
nexutn  (from  nexus  nexAs)  iniens,  nezum  facirns ; 
but  after  he  has  received  the  loan  in  the  above  so> 
emn  manner,  he  is  nexu  obligatus,  nexu  vinctus : 
as  soon  as  he  has  failed  to  fulfil  his  obligation,  and, 
in  consequence  of  such  failure,  has  been  addicted 
{addictus),  and  given  in  manclpium  by  the  magis 
trate,  he  is  called  nexus  (adjective),  qui  se  nexum 
dedit :"  a  more  confused  account  of  the  thing,  or 
one  more  remote  from  legal  precision,  cannot  be 
imagined. 

The  lex  Poetilia  (B.C.  326)  allevisaed  the  condi- 
tion of  the  nexi.  So  far  as  we  can  understand  its 
provisions,  it  set  all  the  nexi  free,  or  made  them 
soluti,*  and  it  enacted  that,  for  the  future,  there 
should  be  no  nexum  {cautumque  in  posterum  ne  nee- 
terentur),  and  that  no  debtor  should,  for  the  future, 
be  put  in  chains.  Addictio,  however,  still  contin- 
ued in  force  after  the  lex  Pcetilia,  as  we  see  in  sev- 
eral  instances.*  It  appears  from  the  lex  Oalliae 
Cisalpins,*  that  in  the  case  of  other  actions  there 
was  only  a  possessio  bonorum,  but  in  the  case  of 
pecunia  certa  credita  there  was  personal  execution. 
The  enactment  of  the  lex  Julia,  which  introduced 
the  bonorum  cessio,  and  gradual  changes  in  society, 
must  have  diminished  the  frequency  of  the  addictio 

(Vid.  BONORDM    Ck8SI0.) 

Neither  the  addictus  nor  the  nexus  was  a  slave, 
and  his  ingenuitas  was  only  in  suspense.  As  to  the 
nexum,  it  must  have  biien  necessary  that  the  effect 
of  the  legal  act  by  which  the  ingenuus  was  made  a 
nexus  should  be  done  away  with  by  another  legal 
act ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  nexi  liberatio  whicli 
was  d>.ne  per  ss  et  libram.  It  also  appears,  from 
a  passage  in  Livy,*  that  a  certain  person,  who  n  at 
judicatus  pecunise,  and  is  not  described  as  nexui, 
was  released  from  his  obligation  per  es  et  hbram. 
In  the  time  of  Gains,  an  imaginary  form  of  paymem 
per  ss  et  libram  was  retained  in  cases  where  the 
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oLfigatiuo  naa  contracted  either  per  ass  et  libram,  or 
was  due  ex  judicati  causa.*  There  seems,  indeied, 
no  reason  why  this  ceremony  should  have  been 
oscd  in  the  case  of  an  addictus  who  wished  to  be 
restored  to  his  former  state,  for  the  addictio  was  by 
implication  only  to  have  an  effect  till  the  debt  was 
paid.  It  might  be  contended  that  such  was  the  ef- 
fect of  the  nexum  also ;  but  we  roust  distinguish  be- 
tween the  effect  of  a  sentence  of  the  prcetor  and  a 
fnlcmn  act  like  that  of  the  nexum,  which  was  in 
form  a  transfer  of  ownersliip.  The  addictus  was 
protected  against  injuria  from  his  master,*  and  it  is 
said  that  he  retained  his  name  and  tribe :  but  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  understand  how  be  retained 
his  tribe,  since  he  had  sustained  infamia.  Upon 
the  discharge  of  hia  obligations,  the  addictus,  it 
seems,  returned  to  his  former  status. 

It  was  Niebuhr's  opinion  that  the  nexum,  when 
it  became  a  form  of  giving  security,  had  not  its 
complete  effect  until  the  duDtor  was  unable  to  pay, 
and  was  brought  into  the  condition  of  a  debtor- 
slave  by  the  addictio.  An  answer  to  this  is  con- 
tained in  a  passage  already  quoted.  If  it  required 
an  addictio  to  make  a  person  nexus,  what  was  the 
ose  of  a  nexum  when  a  man  might  become  addic- 
tus, even  when  there  was  no  nexum  1  The  only 
intelligible  solution  of  all  these  difficulties  is,  that  a 
nexum  had  an  immediate  effect. 

It  seems  to  be  a  legal  consequence  of  a  nexum 
and  an  addictio,  that  the  children,  if  they  were  in 
the  power  of  the  parent,  most  follow  his  condition, 
as  it.  the  case  of  adrogation. 

In  the  case  mentioned  in  Livy,*  where  the  son  is 
said  to  have  been  nexus  for  his  father's  debt  {cum 
$e  nexum  dedistet),  it  may  be  that  the  father  bound 
bis  son  only,  which  he  could  certainly  do  just  in  the 
aeino  way  as  be  could  mancipate  him.  If  the  son 
was  not  in  bis  father's  power,  he  could  still  bind 
himself  on  behalf  of  his  father.  The  expression  in 
Livy  does  not  enable  us  to  determine  which  of  the 
two  possible  cases  was  the  real  case,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  the  son  was  in  the  power  of  the  fa- 
ther. 

The  meaning  of  the  provision  in  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, as  cited  by  Gellius,  as  to  cutting  the  debtor  in 
pieces,  has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion.  Tay- 
lor, in  his  essay  ( Comment,  ad  L.  DecemviraUm  de 
tnope  Debitore  in  partis  ditsuando),  attempts  to  prove 
that  Gellius  misunderstood  the  old  law,  and  that  the 
words  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  "  parlit  lecanto :  ti 
plus  minusve  seaierint  le  fraude  esto,"  mean  that 
the  several  creditors  are  entitled  to  have  the  "  par- 
tis," that  is,  the  "  operse"  of  the  addictus,  divided  or 
distributed  among  them ;  and  he  goes  on  to  explain 
the  rest  of  the  law  in  these  terms  :  "  Communis  sil 
servus  eorum,  qui  quidem  adfuerint ;  et  sine  fraude 
esto,  si  ceteri  toties  procitati  suae  quoque  partis  in 
debitore  non  vindicaverint."  But  the  arguments  of 
Taylor  are  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  conjec- 
ture that  the  "  partis"  are  the  shares  of  the  credi- 
tors arising  from  the  sale  of  the  debtor,  is  also  un- 
supported by  any  proof.  This  monstrous  enact- 
ment, if  we  take  it  literally,  shocks  all  our  notions 
of  hujaanity,  but  it  has  been  well  observed  that  it 
is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
dd  Roman  law ;  and  the  fact  of  an  actual  division 
of  a  debtor's  body  not  being  on  record,  is  no  proof 
against,  and  hardly  furnishes  a  presumption  against 
the  existence  of  such  a  law.  The  Romans  had  no 
prisons  for  debtors.  The  creditor  was  the  debtor's 
jailer,  and  we  know  that  in  the  oldest  time  he  was 
often  a  cruel  keeper.  When  there  were  several 
creditors  who  nlaimed  the  body  of  a  debtor,  he 
might  be  kept  by  any  one  for  the  benefit  of  himself 
and  the  rest  till  the  sixty  days  were  over ;  but  after 
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that  time,  if  the  creditors  could  not  s^ree 
themselves,  there  was  no  possible  mo<le  of  settling 
their  conflicting  claims  than  that  which  die  latr  of 
the  Decemviri  gave  them,  and  which  they  might 
adopt  if  they  chose.  Such  a  law  could  never  b« 
carried  into  effect  in  any  country,  as  the  legidatoia 
must  have  well  known,  and  thus,  while  its  terms 
fully  satisfied  the  claims  of  the  creditors,  in  prac- 
tice it  may  have  turned  out  really  favourable  to  the 
debtor.  ( Vid.  the  remarks  of  Gellius  on  this  part 
of  the  law.')  But  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  it 
quite  a  different  matter  from  the  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence, which  is  in  no  way  to  be  questioned  because 
we  cannot  explain  it. 

The  various  authorities  on  the  subject  of  the 
nexum  and  addictio  are  referred  to  by  Rein,  Das 
Rom.  Privatreeht,  p.  313,  &c.  The  writer  of  this 
article  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  es- 
say of  Savigny,  Ueber  das  aUromische  SckuUreckt, 
Berlin,  1834,  and  is  only  generally  acquainted  with 
it  from  other  works.  The  whole  subject  is  still  en- 
cumbered with  difficulty,  as  will  appear  from  a  ref- 
erence to  the  various  writers  on  tliis  subject,  llie 
note  of  Waller*  appears  to  contain  the  true  state- 
ment as  to  the  difference  between  the  effect  of  a 
nexum  and  a  res  judicata ;  but  he  rejects  the  notioa 
of  a  man  selling  or  pledging  himself. 

NIMBUS  VITREUS.    (WANix.) 

*NITRUM  (vLTpov).  "  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  remark,"  says  Adams,  "  that  the  Latin  Nitrwm 
and  the  Greek  vtVpov  was  a  very  different  substance 
from  the  modern  nitrate  of  potass ;  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  determine  its  real  nature.  Geuffroy,  indeed, 
looked  upon  it  as  having  been  of  the  same  nature  a* 
the  salt  of  tartar  or  potash ;  but  it  is  much  mon 
probable  that  it  was  a  native  composition  of  soda. 
It  appears  from  Dlartial  and  Serapion  that  it  waa 
nearly  aUied  to  common  salt,  which  we  know  to  be 
a  compound  of  soda.  From  the  circumstance  inci. 
dentally  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  that  an  efferves. 
cence  was  produced  by  pouring  vinegar  upon  it,  we 
may  also  determine,  with  some  confidence,  that  it 
was  a  carbonate.  It  seems  probable,  then,  that  il 
was  a  carbonate  of  soda.  This  is  also  the  opioioii 
of  Coray,  no  mean  authority  on  such  a  matter.  Dr 
Kidd,  however,  maintains  that,  though  the  temu 
natron  and  mlrum  are  commonly  applicable  to  the 
native  carttonate  of  soda,  they  were  sometimes  ap- 
plied likewise  to  saltpetre  and  sal  ammoniac.  He 
thinks  that  Pliny,  in  the  following  sentence,  ap- 
plies it  to  the  latter :  '  CaUe  aspersum  reddit  odorem 
vehementem.'  The  virpav  is  Called  ;);aXiaTp<uov  by 
Plato,  from  Chalistra,  a  2:0:e  in  Macedonia."* 

NIX  (xf^)-  Scow,  was  used  by  the  Greeks  ai.d 
Romans  in  various  wa7s  as  an  accompaniment  to 
their  meals  in  warm  noS^her.  T^ie  great  antiquity 
of  the  practice  is  showr.  by  Atheiieus.*  They  drank 
water  cooled  by  the  admixture  of  snow.*  Also, 
when  the  wine  was  mixed  in  the  vase  (nVf.  Csatsb), 
snow  was  poured  into  it  instead  of  water,  so  as  to 
cool  and  to  dilute  it  at  the  same  time.*  Fragments 
of  ice  were  put  into  the  cups  of  wine  with  the  same 
view.^  Another  method  of  applying  the  snow  waa 
by  passing  wine  through  a  strainer  or  colander  filled 
with  snow ;  by  this  process  the  wine  was  also  ren- 
dered clear.'  The  "  nimbus  vitreus,"  mentioned 
by  Martial,*  seems  to  have  been  a  glass  colander, 
which  was  filled  with  snow  so  as  to  look  like  a  cloud, 
and  from  which  the  wine,  after  passing  through  the 
snow,  descended  in  a  shower.    Moreover,  we  learn 
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HMt  the  water  which  was  poured  upon  the  hands  of 
the  guests  before  a  splendid  dinner  was  sometimes 
cooled  with  snow.' 

In  consequence  of  this  abundant  use  of  snow  and 
ice,  they  became  articles  of  traffic*  They  were 
brought  to  Rome  in  carts  and  wagons,  kept  in  ice- 
house?,' and  surrounded  with  chaff  and  shaggy 
blankets  to  prevent  them  from  melting,*  agreeably 
to  Uie  practice  still  adopted  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia.    ( Vid.  Pstlitbr.) 

NODUS,  in  a  special  sense,  was  applied  to  the 
following  parts  of  dress  :  I.  The  knot  used  in  tying 
on  the  scarf  (vii.  Chlamts)  or  other  article  consti- 
tuting the  Amictus.  This  was  often  effected  by  the 
aid  of  a  brooch  (vid.  Fibdla),  a  ring,  or  some  jewel,* 
but  frequently  in  the  method  shown  in  the  woodcut 
of  Diana  at  page  245.  II.  The  knot  of  hair  (Kopvu- 
6o{,  KpataXoi),  either  at  the  tup  or  at  the  back  of  the 
bead,  adopted  by  both  sexes  in  fastening  their  long 
hair,  which  was  turned  upward  or  backward  for  the 
purpose  {eriru  rursui  adducto  rcvccare  nodo*).  Exam- 
ples may  be  seen  in  the  woodcuts  at  p.  891,293, 314, 
443.  III.  The  knot  of  leather  worn  by  boys  of  the 
poorer  classes  at  Rome  instead  of  the  golden  Ddlla. 

NOMEN  (GREEK)  {ivona).  The  Greeks,  as  is 
well  known,  bore  only  one  name,'  and  it  was  one 
of  the  especial  rights  of  a  father  to  choose  the  names 
for  his  children,  and  to  alter  them  if  he  pleased.*  It 
was  customary  to  give  to  the  eldest  son  the  name 
of  the  grandfather  on  his  father's  side.  The  history 
of  Greece  contains  many  instances  of  this  custom, 
and  Sositheus*  says,  "  I  gave  to  my  eldest  son,  as 
■s  just  (&awfp  Kol  iUaiov  iart),  the  name  of  my  fa- 
ther.'"* What  custom  was  generally  followed  with 
regard  to  the  other  children  may  be  inferred  from 
the  same  passage,  for  Sositheus  goes  on  to  say,  that 
be  called  his  second  son  after  the  name  of  his  wife's 
father,  the  third  after  a  relative  of  his  wife,  and  the 
fourth  son  after  his  own  grandfather  on  his  mother's 
side.  Mothers  seem  also  sometimes  to  have  as- 
sumed the  right  of  giving  the  names  to  their  chil- 
dren," and  it  may  be  that,  as  in  the  case  described 
by  Aristophanes,'*  sometimes  a  quarrel  arose  be- 
tween the  parents,  if  they  could  not  agree  upon  the 
name  to  be  given  to  a  child.  A  boy  also  sometimes 
received  the  name  of  his  father,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Demosthenes  and  Demades,  or  one  similar  to  that 
of  his  father.  Nausinicus  thus  called  bis  son  Naa- 
siphilus,  and  Callicrates  called  his  son  Callistratus." 
A  similar  method  was  sometimes  adopted  in  the 
names  of  several  brothers ;  thus  two  brothers,  in 
the  speech  of  Lysias  against  Diagiton,  are  called  Di- 
odotus  and  Diogiton.  In  some  cases,  lastly,  the 
name  of  a  son  was  a  patronymicon,  formed  from  the 
name  of  the  father,  as  Phocion,  the  son  of  Phocos. 

The  day  on  which  children  received  their  names 
was  the  tenth  after  their  birth."  According  to  some 
accounts,  a  child  received  its  name  as  early  as  the 
seventh,  or  even  fifth  day  after  its  birth.  (Vid.  Ah- 
paiDROWA.)  The  tenth  day,  called  dexur^,  however, 
was  a  festive  day,  and  friends  and  relatives  were 
bivited  to  take  part  in  a  sacrifice  and  a  repast, 
whence  the  expressions  ieKarrpi  ■Sveiv  and  icKartiv 
ioTt^v.  If  in  a  court  of  justice  proofs  could  be  ad- 
duced that  a  father  had  held  the  dnrur^,  it  was  suf- 
flcienl  cvidenc!  that  he  had  recognised  the  child  as 
tiz  own." 
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The  fact  that  every  Greek  had  only  one  nam* 
rendered  it  necessary  to  have  an  innumerable  vari- 
ety of  names,  and  never  has  a  nation  shown  more 
taste,  ingenuity,  and  invention  in  devising  them  than 
the  ancient  Greeks.  But,  however  great  the  num- 
ber of  names  might  be,  ambiguity  and  confusion 
could  not  be  avoided,  and  in  reading  the  works  of 
the  Greeks  we  are  not  always  certain  whether  tte 
same  name  in  different  passages  or  writerSi>ielonga 
to  one  or  to  several  persons.  The  Greekr  them- 
selves were  aware  of  this,  and,  where  accura-iy  was 
of  importance,  they  used  various  means  to  pi  event 
mistakes.  Sometimes  they  added  the  name  <-f  the 
father  in  the  genitive  case,  as  'Khuiiairit  />  KA&vtov, 
Ui^urrouva^  6  Ilavaaviov :  sometimes  Ihey  added 
the  name  of  the  place  or  country  in  which  a  person 
was  born,  in  the  form  of  an  adjective,  as  Oovxvdii^ 
d  'K6jp>aXoc,  'HprfrfoT-of  'A^iKOpvaaaevc,  Xap/AavTidtn 
Tiaiaviev(,  ^iKaiapx<K  i  Heaaivioc,  &e. ;  sometimes 
they  added  an  epithet  to  the  name,  expressing  ei- 
ther the  occupation  or  profession  which  a  person 
followed,  or  indicating  the  school  to  which  he  be- 
longed. Instances  are  of  such  frequent  occurrencp 
that  it  is  superfluous  to  quote  any  The  custom  of 
adding  the  father's  name  was  called  irarpdCev  bvo- 

In  common  life  the  Greeks  had  yet  another  mean* 
of  avoiding  ambiguity,  and  this  was  the  frequent  use 
of  nicknames,  expressive  of  mental  or  bodily  pecu- 
liarities and  defects.  Thus  Demosthenes  was  from 
his  childhood  called  BaraAof.'  Aristophanes'  men- 
tions several  names  of  birds  which  were  used  as  nick- 
names ;  other  nicknames  are  preserved  in  Athensus.* 

NOMEN  (ROMAN).  In  the  earliest  history  of 
Rome  there  occur  persons  who  are  designated  by 
only  one  name,  such  as  Romulus,  Remus,  and  otl^ 
ers,  while  there  are  many,  also,  who  bear  two  names 
The  Romans  of  a  later  age  were  tliemselves  uncer 
tain  as  to  the  legitimate  number  of  names  borne  by 
the  earliest  Romans;  and  while  Varro,*  Appian,* 
and  others  stated  that  the  earliest  Romans  neeA 
only  to  have  one  name,  their  opponents  adduced  a 
great  many  instances  in  which  persons  had  two. 
This  question  will  perhaps  be  placed  in  a  more 
proper  light,  and  become  more  satisfactorily  settled, 
if  we  consider  separately  the  three  distinct  elements 
of  which  the  Roman  nation  was  composed  in  its  or- 
igin, and  it  will  then  be  found  that  both  Varro  and 
his  opponents  are  right  or  wrong  according  as  their 
assertions  are  applied  to  one  or  to  all  of  the  three 
tribes. 

The  Sabines,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
end  of  their  existence,  had  two  names,^  one  indica> 
ting  the  individual  as  such  (■pranomen),  e.  g.,  Albus, 
Volesus,  Pompus,"  Talus,"  Caius,  Titus,  (^uintus, 
Appius,  &c.,  and  the  second  the  gens  to  which  the 
individual  belonged,  which  terminated,  like  the  Ro- 
man nomina  gentilicia,  in  iui  or  eiut,  e.  g.,  Tatius, 
Pompilius,  Claudius,  &c.  It  is,  moreover,  i  feature 
peculiar  to  the  Sabines,  that  a  person  sometmies,  in- 
stead of  a  prsenomen  and  a  nomen  gentilicium,  had 
two  nomina  gentilicia,  one  indicating  the  gens  r>' 
his  father,  and  the  other  that  of  his  mother.  The 
latter  sometimes  preceded  and  sometimes  followed 
the  former.  This  custom  is  clear  from  Livy,'*  who 
mentions  a  Campanian  (Sabine)  woman,  Paculla 
Minia,  who  was  married  to  a  man  who  bore  the  name 
of  Cerrinius  from  his  gens,  and  one  of  the  sons  ol 
these  parents  was  called  Minius  Cerrinius.  Anothei 
instance  is  the  name  of  the  Sabine  augur  Attius  Na 
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*iiM,  where,  icijrding  to  Dionysius,'  Attius  is  the 
ho/ui  avyyei  crucuv.  Dionysius,  however,  must  be 
jiistaken  in  making  Navius  an  Svofia  vpoariyopiKov, 
if  he  meant  this  to  be  the  same  as  the  Roman  pre- 
nomen,  which  the  name  Navius  never  was.  In  all 
probability,  therefore,  both  Attius  and  Navius  are 
nnmina  sentilicia.  A  third  instance  seems  to  be 
Minatiub  i):.figius,*  the  son  of  Decius  Magius.  This 
practice, must  have  been  very  common  among  the 
Sabines,  for  in  most  cases  in  which  the  two  names 
of  a  person  have  come  down  to  us,  both  have  the 
termination  iut,  as  Marius  Egnatias,  Herius  Asi- 
nius,»  Statius  Gellius,*  Ofilius  Calavius.  A  more 
complete  list  of  such  Sabine  names  is  given  by  Got- 
tling,»  who  supposes  that  a  son  bore  the  two  nomi- 
na  gentilicia  of  his  father  and  mother  only  as  long 
as  he  was  unmarried,  and  that  at  bis  marriage  he 
only  retained  the  nomen  gentilicium  of  his  father, 
and,  instead  of  that  of  his  mother,  took  that  of  his 
wife.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence. Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  Sabines  at 
all  times  had  two  names,  one  a  real  proenomen,  or 
a  nomen  gentilicium  serving  as  a  prsnomen,  and 
the  second  a  real  nomen  gentilicium,  derived  from 
the  gens  of  the  father.  The  Sabine  women  bore, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Paculla  Minia,  like- 
wise two  names,  e.  g.,  Vestia  Oppia,  Faucula  Clu- 
via,*  but  whether,  in  case  they  both  terminate  in  to, 
they  are  nomina  gentilicia,  and  whether  the  one,  as 
Gottling  thinks,  is  derived  from  the  gens  of  the 
woman's  father,  and  the  other  from  that  of  her  hus- 
band, cannot  be  decided.  Many  Sabines  appear  also 
to  have  had  a  cognomen  besides  their  preenomen 
and  nomen  gentilicium ;  but,  wherever  this  occurs, 
'.he  prasnomen  is  generally  omitted,  «.  g.,  Herennius 
Dassus,'  Calavius  Perolla,'  Vettius  Cato,'  Insteius 
Calo,  Popaedius  Silo,  Papius  Mutilus."  Such  a  cog- 
nomen must,  as  among  the  Romans,  have  distin- 
guished the  several  familiee  contained  in  one  gens. 

The  I^atins  in  the  earliest  times  had  generally 
only  one  name,  as  is  seen  in  the  instances  adduced 
by  Varro,"  Romulus,  Remus,  Faustulus.  to  which 
we  may  add  the  names  of  the  kings  of  the  aborigi- 
nes (Latins),  Jiatinus,  Ascanius,  Capetus,  Capys, 
Procas,  Numitor,  Amulius,  and  others.  When, 
therefore,  Varro  and  Appian  say  that  the  earliest 
Romans  bad  only  one  name,  they  were  probably 
thinking  of  the  Latins.  There  occur,  indeed,  even 
at  an  early  period,  Latins  with  two  names,  such  as 
Geminus  Metius,  Motius  Suffetius,  Vitruvius  Vac- 
cus.  Turnus  Herdonius,  <Scc. ;  but  these  names  seem 
to  be  either  two  nomina  gentilicia,  or  one  a  nomen 
gentilicium  and  the  other  a  cognomen,  and  the  Lat- 
ins do  not  appear  to  have  had  genuine  preenomina, 
■nch  as  occur  among  the  Sabines,  and  afterward 
among  the  Romans. 

The  Etruscans  in  the  Roman  historians  generally 
l>ear  only  one  name,  as  Porsenna,  Spurinna,  which 
apparently  confirms  the  opinion  of  Varro ;  but  on 
many  urns  in  the  tombs  of  Etruria,  such  names  ter- 
minating in  na  are  frequently  preceded  by  a  preeno- 
men. Miiller,"  and  Gottling,"  who  follows  him,  are 
of  opinion  that  no  Etruscan  ever  bore  a  nomen  gen- 
tilicium, and  that  the  names  terminating  in  na  are 
mere  cognomina  or  agnomina.  Niebnhr,'*  on  the 
other  hand,  thinks,  and  with  more  probability,  that 
^he  Etruscan  na  corresponds  to  the  Sabine  and  Ro- 
man tiM,  and  that,  accordingly,  such  names  as  Por- 
senna, Spurinna,  Cecina,  Perperna,  Vibenna,  Er- 
genna,  Mastama,  &c.,  are  real  nomina  gentilicia. 


I.  (Ui.,  p.  S03.)— 2.  (Veil.  Putctc,  ii.,  16.)— 3.  (Appian,  B<11. 
ClT.,  i.,  40.)— 4.  (Lit.,  ii.,  44.)— S.  (Geach.  der  ROm.  Slutir  , 
p.  6,  note  3.)  —0.  (Lit.,  xxri.,  33.)  —7.  (Lit.,  zxiii ,  43,)  — 8. 
iLiT.,  xniii.,  8.)  — B.  (Appiaa.  Bell.  Cit.,  i.,  40.)  — 10.  (Veil 
Pmre,  ii.,  W.)— U.  (ap.  Val.  Max..  1.  o.)  —  14.  (Etroak.,  i.,  p. 
til,  te.)--13.  (1.  o.,  p.  tl.:  - 14  (Hitt  of  RooH^  i.,  ISl,  not* 
11^  £la  900,  Eote  1107 ) 


From  this  comparison  of  the  three  originxl  trttiM 
it  is  clear  that,  when  the  Romans  became  unitcr 
into  one  nation,  they  chiefiy  followed  the  custom  of 
the  Sabines,  and  perhaps  that  of  the  Latins.'  Ori- 
ginally every  Roman  citizen  belonged  to  a  gens,  amj 
derived  his  name  {nomen  or  nomen  gentilicium.)  from 
his  gens.  The  nomen  gentilicium  general^  termi- 
nated in  I'tu,  or  with  a  preceding  e,  in  n'lu,  which  iv 
later  times  was  often  changed  into  out,  as  Annios, 
Anneius  and  Annteus ;  Appuleius  and  Appulsus. 
Nomina  gentilicia  terminating  in  iliu*  ox  tlim,  some- 
times change  tneir  termination  into  the  diminuiiv« 
illtu  and  ellut,  as  Opillus,  Hostillus,  Quintillus,  and 
Ofellus,  instead  of  Opilius,  Hostilius,  Quintilius,  and 
Ofelius.*  Besides  this  nomen  gentilicium,  every 
Roman  had  a  name,  called  prsnomen,  which  prece- 
ded the  nomen  gentilicium,  and  which  was  peculiar 
to  him  as  an  individual,  e.  ^ ..Catus.  Lucius,  Marcus, 
Oneius,  Sextus,  &c.  In  early  times  this  name  was 
given  to  hoys  when  they  attained  the  age  of  puber- 
tas,  that  is,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  or,  according  to 
others,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,'  when  they  receiv- 
ed the  toga  virilis.*  At  a  later  time  it  was  custom- 
ary to  give  to  boys  a  prsnomen  on  the  ninth  day 
after  their  birth,  and  to  girls  on  the  eighth  day. 
This,  solemnity  was  preceded  by  a  lustratio  of  the 
child,  whence  the  day  was  called  diet  butrieu*,  diet 
nomnum,  or  nominalia.'  The  praenomen  given  to  a 
boy  was  in  most  cases  that  of  the  father,  but  some- 
times that  of  the  grandfather  or  great-grandfather. 
Hence  we  frequently  meet  with  instances  like  M. 
Tullius,  M.  F.,  that  is,  Marcus  Tullius,  Marci  filins, 
or  C.  Octavius,  C.  F.,  C.  N.,  C.  P.,  that  is,  Caius 
Octavius,  Caii  filius,  Caii  nepos,  Caii  pronepos. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  prsnomen  was  given 
without  any  reference  to  father  or  grandfather,  && 
There  existed,  according  to  Varro,  about  thirty  pr«e- 
nomina,  while  nomina  gentilicia  were  innumerable 
These  two  names,  a  prsnomen  and  a  nomen  gen- 
tilicium, or  simply  nomen,  were  indispensable  to  a 
Roman,  and  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  sufficient 
to  designate  him ;  hence  the  numerous  instances  ol 
Romans  being  designated  only  by  these  two  names, 
even  in  cases  where  a  third  or  fourth  name  was 
possessed  by  the  person.  Plebeians,  however,  a 
many  cases,  only  possessed  two  names,  as  C.  II4»- 
rius,  Q.  Sertorius,  Cn.  Pompeius,  &c.  The  prsno- 
men characterized  a  Roman  citizen  as  an  individ- 
ual, and  gave  him,  as  it  were,  his  caput  (vid.  Caput) 
at  the  time  when  he  received  it.  As  women  had 
not  the  full  caput  of  men,  they  only  bore  the  fem 
inine  form  of  the  nomen  gentilicium,  as  Cornelia. 
Sempronia,  Tullia,  Terentia,  Porcia,  &c.  In  later 
times,  however,  we  find  that  wo!r<en  also  sometimes 
had  a  prsnomen,  which  they  received  when  they 
married,  and  which  was  the  feminine  form  of  the 
prsnomen  of  their  husbands,  such  as  Caia,  Lucia, 
Publia.*  Caia  Caecilia,  the  ^  ife  of  L.  Tarquinius, 
if  the  name  be  historical,  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule.'  When  Macrobius*  states  that  girls  received 
their  name  (he  evidently  means  the  prsnomen)  on 
the  eighth  day  after  their  birth,  he  alludes,  as  in  the 
case  of  boys  receiving  theirs  on  the  ninth  day,  to 
an  innovation  of  later  times,  and  among  the  female 
prsnomina  given  at  such  an  early  age,  we  may  reck- 
on Prima,  Secunda,  Tertia,  Quarta,  Postuma,  dtc.' 
Vestal  virgins,  at  the  appointment  to  their  priest 
hood  {eaplio),  when  they  left  the  patria  potestas,  re- 
ceived, like  married  women,  a  prsnomoi,  e.  g.,Cm 
Tarratia  or  Caia  Suffetia.'* 


1.  (Val.  Mai.,  I.  c.)— 3.  (Borat.,  Sat.,  ii.,3,  3,et  paaaim.)— > 
(Gellint,  i.,  38.)  —  4.  (Feat.,  a.  t.  Pnbea.  —  SosTola  ap.  Td 
Max.,  1.  c.)—i.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  19.  —  Tertull.,  De  ld,>lol,H.) 
—8.  (ScKTola  ap.  Vul.  Mai.,  1.  c.)  —7.  (VaL  Mai,  1.  c—tU 
<:«:,  Pro  Muren.,  13.)— 8.  (I.e.)— 9.  (Varro,  De  Ling.LatMTiii, 
R  141,  Bipont.— Suet.,  Jul.,  90.— J.  Capitol.,  Max.  et  Bafr  U 
—10.  (PliD.,  H.  N..  xuiT..  11.) 
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fiiery  Roman  eitisen,  besides  belonging  iu  a 
gens,  was  also  a  member  of  a  fan^Jia  contained  in 
a  gens,  and,  as  a  member  of  such  a  familia,  he  had 
or  might  have  a  third  name  or  cognomen.  Such  cog- 
Domina  were  derived  by  the  Romans  from  a  varie- 
ty of  mental  or  bodily  peculiarities,  or  from  some 
remarkable  event  in  tlie  life  of  the  person  who  was 
considered  as  the  founder  of  the  familia.  Such  cog- 
oomina  are  Asper,  Imperlosus,  Magnus,  Maximus, 
Publicola,  Brutus,  Capito,  Cato,  Naso,  Labeo,  Cae- 
cus.  Cicero,  Scipio,  Sulla,  Torquatus,  &c.  These 
name*  were  in  most  cases  hereditary,  and  descend- 
ed tc  the  latest  members  of  a  familia ;  in  some 
cases  they  ceased  with  the  death  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  given  for  special  reasons.  Many 
Romans  had  a  second  cognomen  (cognomen  iccun- 
ium  or  agnomen),  which  was  given  to  them  as  an 
honorary  distinction,  and  in  commemonition  of 
some  memorable  deed  or  event  of  their  life,  e.  r., 
Airicanus,  Asiaticus,  HispalJus,  Cretensis,  Macedo- 
oicus,  Numantianus,  6lc.  Such  agnomina  were 
sometimes  given  by  one  general  to  another,  some- 
limes  by  the  army  and  confirmed  by  the  chief  gen- 
eral, sometimes  by  the  people  in  the  comitia,  and 
sometimes  they  were  assumed  by  the  person  him- 
self, as  in  the  case  of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asiaticus. 
Sometimes  also,  a  person  a  lopted  a  second  cogno- 
men which  «  as  I'erived  from  the  name  of  his  mother, 
48  M.  Porcius  Cd*.o  Salonianus  or  Saloninus,  who 
was  the  son  of  M.  Cato  Censorius  and  of  Salonia.' 

The  regular  order  in  which  these  names  follow- 
ed one  another  was  this :  I.  prtenomeif;  2.  nomen 
gentilicium :  3.  cognomen  primum ;  4.  cognomen 
secundum  or  agnomen.  Sometimes  the  name  of 
the  tribe  to  which  a  person  belonged  was  added  to 
bis  name,  in  the  ablative  case,  as  Q.  Verres  Ro- 
milia,*  C.  Claudius  Palatina,*  Ser.  Sulpicius  Lemo- 
nia.*  No  one  was  allowed  to  assume  a  nomen 
gentilicium  or  a  cognomen  which  did  not  belong  to 
him,  and  he  who  did  so  was  guilty  of  falsum.' 

It  must  hare  been  in  comparatively  few  cases 
that  persons  had  a  fourth  name  or  agnomen ;  but  the 
three  others  were,  at  least  at  a  late  period,  when 
he  plebeian  aristocracy  had  become  established, 
thought  indispensable  to  any  one  who  claimed  to 
belong  to  an  ancient  family.*  In  the  intercourse  of 
common  life,  however,  and  especially  among  friends 
and  relatives,  it  was  customary  to  address  one  an- 
other only  by  the  praenomen  or  cognomen,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  letters  of  Cicero.  It  was  but  very 
seldom  that  persons  were  addressed  by  their  nomen 
gentilicium.  The  most  common  mode  of  stating 
the  name  ot  a  person,  in  cases  where  legal  accuracy 
was  not  the  object,  was  that  of  mentioning  the 
prcnomen  and  cognomen,  with  the  omission  of  the 
nomen  gentilicium,  which  was  easily  understood. 
Thus  Caius  Julius  Ceesar  would,  during  the  better 
ages  of  the  Republic  and  in  familiar  address,  be 
called  Caius,  otherwise  Caius  Ceesar,  or  even  Caius 
Julius,  but  never  Julius  Caesar,  which  was  only 
done  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  and 
under  the  Empire.  &<■  -n  Albius  Tibullus,  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Menenin>  Agrippa,  Sus.  A  very  common 
mode  of  stating  the  name  of  a  person  during  these 
latter  times  was  that  of  merely  mentioning  the  cog- 
nomen, provided  the  person  bearing  it  was  suffi- 
ciently known  oi  notorious,  as  we  speak  of  Milton 
asd  Johnson,  without  adding  any  other  distinction, 
although  there  are  many  persons  bearing  the  same 
name.  The  most  common  of  these  cases  among 
the  Romans  are  Verres,  Carbo,  Cato,  Caepio.  Cicero, 
CEsar,  Sulla,  &.C.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberias,  it  became  very  common  to  invert  the  an- 


.  J.  (GcUiiM,  ziii..  It.— Plat,  Cat.  Mil.,  84.)-  -2.  (Cic.  in  Verr., 
S ,  »•)— 3.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  ii.,  43  )— 4.  (tie.,  P  lilip.,  ix.,  7.)— J. 
Wig.  48,  tit.  11.  •  \3.)-«.  (Jut  .  - ,  IIT.) 


cient  order  of  nomen  and  cognomen,  and  lo  tay,  •. 
g.,  Dmsus  Claudius,  or  Silvanus  Plautius,  Instead 
of  Claudius  Drusus  and  Plautius  Silvanus. - 

Roman  women  had  likewise  sometimes  a  cogno- 
men, although  instances  of  it  are  very  rare.  It  was 
sometimes,  like  that  of  men,  derived  (rom  personal 
peculiarities,  such  as  Rufa  and  Pusilia  ;*  sometimes 
from  the  nomen  gentilicium  of  their  husbands,  ai 
Junia  Claudilla,  Ennia  Naevia,*  LIvia  Ocellina,*  and 
sometimes  from  the  cognomen  of  their  husbands,  a* 
Csecilia  Metella. 

During:  the  latter  part  of  the  Republic  and  the 
early  period  of  the  Empire,  when  the  Roman  fran- 
chise was  given  to  whole  countries  and  provinces, 
the  persons  who  thus  acquired  tjje  civitas  frequent- 
ly adopted  the  praenomen  and  nomen  of  the  person 
through  whose  interest  they  had  obtained  the  dis 
tinction,  or  of  the  emperor  himself.  After  the  time 
of  Caracalla(A.D.  212),  when  all  the  free  inhabitant 
of  the  Empire  had  obtained  the  Roman  franchise, 
and  wher  ihegentiliclan  relations  which  had  aU'eady 
gradually  fajler  into  oblivion  were  totally  forgottea 
any  person  might  adopt  what  name  he  pleased, 
either  ancient  or  newly  invented,  and  even  change 
his  name  if  he  did  not  like  it ;'  and  henceforth  tbf 
ancient  Roman  names  disappear  from  the  history 
of  the  Empire  with  incredible  rapidity. 

If  a  person,  by  adoption,  passed  from  one  gens 
into  another,  he  assumed  the  praenomen,  nomen, 
and  cognomen  of  his  adoptive  father,  and  added  to 
these  the  name  of  his  former  gens,  with  the  termi- 
nation anut.  Thus  C.  Octavius,  after  being  adopted 
by  his  uncle  C.  Julius  Caesar,  was  called  C.  Julius 
Caesar  Octavianus,  and  the  son  of  L.  .£milias 
Paullus,  when  adopted  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  was 
called  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  .^milianus.  ( Vid.  Adop- 
tion, Roman.)  There  were,  however,  two  gen- 
tes,  viz.,  the  gens  Antonia  and  the  gens  Flaminia, 
which,  in  case  of  any  of  their  gentiles  being  adopt- 
ed into  another  gens,  took  the  termination  inui 
instead  of  anut,  as  Antoninus  and  Flamininiis,  in- 
stead of  Antonianus  and  Flaminianus.  Sometimes, 
also,  the  cognomen  of  the  former  family  was  re- 
tained, and  added,  without  any  alteration,  to  the 
name  of  the  adoptive  father,  as  in  the  case  of  Q. 
Servilius  Ctepio  Brutus.*  This  was  only  done  in 
case  the  cognomen  was  of  great  celebrity  ;  and  it 
sometimes  underwent  a  change  in  the  termination. 
Thus  Claudius  Marcellus,  when  adopte>l  by  Corne- 
lius Lentulus,  was  called  Cornelius  Lcntnlus  Mar 
cellinus.'  If  one  man  adopted  two  broihers,  the 
adoptive  father  might  choose  any  praenompn  at  bis 
discretion, in  order  to  distinguish  his  adoptive  sons 
from  each  other.  Tlius,  when  Augustus  ndopted 
the  two  sons  of  AgTii>pa,  he  gave  to  the  one  the 
prtenomen  Caius,  an<i  'o  the  other  the  praenomen 
Lucius.*  During  it"'  <^arly  period  of  the  Empire,  it 
appears  to  have  somnimes  occurred  that  a  person, 
when  adopted  inlr  another  gens,  added  his  own 
nomen  gentilicium  without  any  alteration,  to  ibat 
of  his  adoptive  father,  as  in  the  cases  of  C.  Pli.i,us 
Caecillus  Secnndus  and  L.  .£lius  Aurelius  Commo- 
dus.*  Besides  this,  many  other  irregularities  oc- 
curred in  cases  of  adoption  during  the  period  of  the 
Empire,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  purposo  f 
enumerate  them  here. 

Slaves  had  only  one  name,  and  usually  retained 
that  which  they  had  borne  before  they  came  into 
slavery.  If  a  slave  was  restored  to  freedom,  he  re- 
ceived the  praenomen  and  nomen  gentilicium  of  his 
former  master,  and  to  these  was  added  the  name 


I.  (Veil.  Patorc.,  ii.,  »7,  US.)— S.  (Horai.,  S«t.,  ii.,  3,  IIB.)- 
S.  (Snet.,  Calig.,  12.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Galb.,  3  )— S.  (Cod.  9,  tit.  25.) 
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iriiidi  he  had  had  as  a  slare.  He  became  thus,  in 
•ome  measure,  the  gentilis  of  his  former  master,  in 
as  far  as  he  had  the  same  nomen  gentilicium,  but 
he  had  none  of  the  other  claims  which  a  freebom 
gentilis  had.'  Instances  of  such  freedmen  are  Ti- 
tus Ampius  Menaniler,  a  freedman  of  T.  Ampius 
Balbus  ;*  L.  Corneliu!>  Chrysogonus,  a  freedman  of 
L.  Cornelius  Sulla ;'  M  Tullius  Laurea  and  M.  Tul- 
lius  Tiro,  freedmen  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero.  It  appears, 
howerer,  that  the  emancipator  sometimes  avoided 
giving  to  his  freedman  his  nomen  gentilicium,  for 
Dion  Cassius*  mentions  a  freedman  of  J.  Caesar 
whose  nomen  gentilicium  is  Licinius.  If  the  state 
emancipated  a  servus  publicus,  and  gave  him  the 
franchise  at  the  same  time,  any  prcenomen  and  no- 
men were  given  to  him,  or  he  took  these  names 
from  the  magistrate  who  performed  the  art  of 
emancipation  in  the  name  of  the  state,  and  then 
received  a  cognomen  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
city,  as  Romanus  or  Romanensis.* 

NOMI2MATOS  AIA«eOPAS  rPA«H  (vo/uV/io- 
Toc  iia^ofxic  ypafv)  >s  the  name  of  the  public 
action  which  might,  at  Athens,  be  brought  against 
any  one  who  coined  money  either  too  light  in  weight 
or  not  consisting  of  the  pure  metal  prescribed  by  the 
law.  The  lawful  punishment  inflicted  upon  a  per- 
son in  case  he  was  convicted  was  death.*  What 
action  might  be  brought  against  those  who  coined 
money  without  the  sanction  of  the  Republic,  and 
how  such  persons  were  punished,  is  nut  known.' 

NOMOPHYL'ACES  (No/io^vXadrr).  This  name 
denotes  certain  magistrates  or  officii  persons  of 
high  authoiity,  who  exercised  a  control  over  other 
magistrates,  and,  indeed,  over  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  it  being  their  duty  to  see  that  the  laws 
were  duly  administered  and  obeyed.  Mention  is 
made  of  such  officers  at  Sparta  and  elsewhere, 
and  some  of  the  Greek  philosophers  who  wrote  on 
'cgislation  appear  to  have  thought  that  such  a  body 
}f  men  was  essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  social 
jommunity.'  No  suih  body  existed  at  Athens,  for 
ihey  muu  have  had  a  power  too  great  for  the  ex- 
istence of  a  democracy.  The  senate  of  600,  or  the 
aiBopagilic  council,  performed  in  some  measure 
the  office  01  law-guardians  ;•  but  the  only  persons 
designated  by  this  name  appear  to  have  been  infe- 
rior functionaries  (a  sort  of  police),  whose  business 
!t  was  to  prevent  ^regularities  and  disturbances  in 
Ihe  pubUc  assemblies.  Even  their  existence  has 
}ieen  doubted  by  modet4  writers :  some  think  they 
have  been  confounded  vfith  the  ^ca/ioBcrai.  An- 
other hypothesis  is,  that  the  vffice  was  never  intro- 
duced until  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalerens,  who, 
when  he  was  invested  with  the  authority  of  lawgiver 
by  Cassander,  gave  to  the  Eleven  the  additional 
duly  of  watching  the  conduct  of  all  the  other  ma- 
gistrates, with  a  view  to  introduce  a  more  aristo- 
cratical  government.  In  favour  of  this  opinion,  :t 
has  been  observed,  that  the  office  of  vo/io^Xaxef  Is 
only  mentioned  by  grammarians,  and  they  refer  to 
Dinarchus,  who  was  the  friend  and  contemporary 
of  Demetrius  •• 

NOMOS  (vo/iOf).  This  word  comprehends  the 
notion  not  only  of  established  or  statute  law,  hut 
Kkewise  of  all  customs  and  opinions  to  which  long 
prescription  or  natural  feeling  gives  the  force  of 
law ;  as  £nrip.Hes"  expresses  it,  to  tv  xp6v<i>  ftaxp^ 
»6fufu>v  iel  ^ioct  re  irtfkvvof.    In  the  heroic  ages, 


I.  (Cie.,T(q>.,  6.)— a.  |Oic.  ad  Fam.-xiii.,  70.)— 3.  (Cic.Pro 
RoMS.  Am.,  S,  4to.)— 4.  (lir.,  ai.)— 5.  (Vuro,  De  Lioj.  Lat.,  vii., 
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before  the  period  of  authentic  history  bcgus.  w* 
find  in  the  Homeric  and  other  poems  traces  of  i 
general  behef  among  the  Greeks  that  govemmeni 
ought  to  be  controlled  by  law.  As  evoi  the  sc 
preme  God  was  supposed  to  be  subject  to  *  hi(rhe< 
power,  Fate  or  'Avayic^,  so  the  Aiorpef^  ^i?^i( 
was  bound  to  govern  according  to  the  rules  of  jus 
tice,  iUji,  vofio^,  cvvoniTi}  Government,  tboiugk 
monarchical  and  hereditary,  was  nevertheless  lim- 
ited, ivl  jiriToT(  yepaai*  The  monarchs  were  *^ 
ropef  ijii  /liiovret,  bound  to  consult  for  the  good  of 
their  peo|de,  and  to  listen  to  the  -idvice  of  theu 
counsellors,  or  the  chief  men  of  the  state  (yipoii>Tr(_ 
uvaxrcf,  &c.),  and  also  to  administer  justice,  iUac 

These  notions  of  law  and  justice  were  necessa- 
rily vague.  The  regal  power,  though  Ihaited  in 
practice,  appears  to  have  been  absolute  in  theory, 
and,  as  such,  was  easily  liable  to  be  abused.  Wa 
find  complaints  of  the  abuse  of  power  in  Hesiod  :* 
and  Wachsmuth'  remarks  that  the  Odyssey  coo- 
tains  indications  of  a  struggle  of  the  nobihty  against 
the  sovereign.  That  many  beneficial  concessions 
were  made  by  the  kings  to  their  people  before  the 
age  of  authentic  history,  is  not  improbable.  The 
changes  introduced  by  Theseus  may  be  considered 
in  this  light.  But  the  first  great  step  towards  the 
establishment  of  cmutUutimuU  law  appears  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  Athenians,  when  they  abridged 
the  power  of  the  Medontids,  and  rendered  govern- 
ment rcsponaiUe,  riiv  PaaAtiav  fuTeartiaav  W;  up^yi* 
iitevdmov.*  ^ 

The  transition  from  customary  or  traditionary 
law  to  fixed  civil  ordinances  must  have  taken  plac« 
gradually.  When  people  came  to  unite  in  citiei 
{mnn^KiZovro),  and  fonn  compact  societies,  they  be- 
gan to  feel  the  necessity  of  having  permanent  laws 
to  define  and  secure  their  civil  rights.  The  nc!toi 
soon  sprang  up  that  society  was  formed  fur  the 
good  of  all  classes,  "^he  expression  to  koivov,  for- 
merly  applied  to  natioi.i^  leagues  and  confederacies,' 
came  to  denote  auniu^O  i<ody  of  citizens,  and  eqcal 
laws  were  claimed  for  ikli.  From  this  body,  indeed, 
were  excluded  all  such  p.ti-sons  as  came  under  the 
definition  ofvcpioiKoi,  provincials,*  or  serfs,  like  the 
Helots,  and  all  slaves  of  every  kind.  It  was  only 
the  townsman  (iroXirm)  and  the  freeman  who  could 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  citizen.  The  emigrant 
(aTt/itiTot  iKTavaaTrit),  though,  if  he  became  a  resi- 
dent (/trroiKOf),  he  was,  upon  certain  conditions, 
admitted  to  the  protection  of  the  law,  was  never 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  native. 

Before  any  written  codes  appeared,  law  was 
promulgated  by  the  poets  or  wise  men,  who  sang 
the  great  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and  delivered 
their  moral  and  political  lessons  in  verse.  Such 
was  the  finTpa  (declared  law)  of  Sparta  and  Taren- 
tum.  The  laws  of  Charondas  were  sung  as  oKoXta 
iX  Athens.'  The  inliucnce  exercised  by  these  men 
arose  in  a  great  meiL<!o.-t!  from  the  belief  that  they 
were  divinely  inspired,  •»  ><wer  which  was  ascribed 
to  most  of  the  ancient  .'<<'<'-<nakers.  Thus  the  law.<i 
of  Minos  were  said  to  be  j  i-°7elation  from  Jupiter ;" 
Lycurgus  was  the  conLd.}t,t  of  the  Delpliic  god; 
Zaleuctts  of  Pallas."  Some  have  supposed  that  tb« 
use  of  vd/iOf,  in  the  sense  of  Urr,  was  derived  frcm 
the  circumstance  of  laws  having  first  been  in  ve*se, 
as  the  same  word  denotes  mtature  or  tune.  But 
this  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  that  |iria 
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al|ke8  of  bannony  are  necessary  not  ouly  to  music 
Uid  poetry,  but  to  the  adjustment  of  the  various  re- 
lations or  civil  society ;  and  both  meanings  may  well 
be  derived  from  vifieiv  {distribuere  raum  cuique). 

As  civilization  advanced,  laws  were  reduced  to 
miting,  in  the  shape  either  of  regular  codes  or  dis- 
tinct ordinances,  and  afterward  publicly  e^ibited, 
engraved  on  tablets,  or  hewn  on  columns.'  llie 
first  written  laws  we  tear  of  are  those  of  Zaleucus.' 
Tlie  first  at  Athens  were  those  of  Draco,  called 
^tofuii,  and  by  that  name  distinguished  from  the 
vbitoi  of  Solon.'  From  the  origin  of  this  word,  one 
would  suppose  that  it  signified  ordained  or  stat- 
ute law,  rcdeif  vo/mc  :  but  it  is  frequently  used  like 
^ifiK,  in  the  sense  of  natural  right  or  social  usage.* 
The  six  inferior  archons  were  called  ^eaiiodirat, 
because  a  great  variety  of  causes  fell  under  their 
cognizance,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  written  code, 
those  who  declare  and  interpret  the  laws  may  be 
properly  said  to  make  them.' 

The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  not  written.  He 
enjoined  that  they  should  never  be  inscribed  on 
any  other  tablet  than  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men.* Those  of  Solon  were  inscribed  on  wooden 
tablets,  arranged  in  pyraniidal  blocks  turning  on  an 
axis,  called  afovef  and  KipUi^.''  They  were  first 
hung  in  the  Acropolis,  but  afterward  brought  down 
to  the  Prytaneum.'  Archives  were  established  for 
the  custody  of  Athenian  laws  in  the  temple  of  the 
mother  of  the  gods  (iv  t^  luiTpiMf),  with  a  public 
servant  (Srntoawi)  to  take  care  of  them.'  Others 
were  hung  up  in  various  public  places,  so  that  any 
citizen  might  have  access  to  them,  to  read  or  take 
extracts.  For  instance,  laws  which  concerned  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  archon  were  hung  up  in  his  of- 
fice ;  those  which  concerned  the  senate  (SovXaniKoi 
viliot)  in  their  council-room,  and  so  on."  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  in  the  archonship  of 
EucUdes,  a  decree  was  passed  by  the  assembly  tu 
restore  the  ancient  laws,  and  appoint  a  committee 
to  revine  them,  and  propose  any  alterations  or  ad- 
ditions that  might  seem  necessary.  The  new  and 
old  laws  were  all  to  be  written  out  in  the  enlarged 
Ionian  alphabet,  which  had  not  come  into  use  in 
Solon's  time ;  and  the  whole  code,  thus  revised,  was 
transcribed  on  the  walls  of  the  portico  {el^  riiv  am- 
dv  aviypa^iav).  At  the  same  tinte  it  was  enacted 
that  no  magistrate  should  be  allowed  to  use  an  un- 
written law  (uypu^  di  vofUit  rof  upx<'C  PV  XP'I"^'^ 
^Si  Krpl  ivof)." 

According  to  these  statutes  of  Solon,  and  those 
which  were  subsequently  enacted  at  various  times, 
the  magistrates  and  the  judges  at  Athens  were 
bound  to  administer  the  law,  executive  and  judi- 
cial The  heliastic  body,  acting  in  their  capacity 
ct  judges  or  jurors  (as  to  their  legislative,  see  No- 
NOTHETEs),  were  sworn  repi  fiiv  uv  v6/iot  eim, 
*ata  Tovc  vo/iovc  ^^lela^M,  irepl  ii  uv  /it/  elai,  yvu- 
fif  rj  iucatoTurij."  In  all  causes,  whether  civil  or 
criminal,  the  parties  procured  copies  or  extracts  of 
aoch  laws  as  were  material  to  the  questions  to  be 
tried,  and  brought  them  before  the  tiye/iuv  diKoani- 
pfov  at  the  avuKpiai^,  by  whom  they  were  consigned 
to  the  ixivof,  and  produced  at  the  trial,  to  be  read 
to  the  iucaarai  by  the  ypafiftaTcic-  If  any  man  pro- 
duced before  the  judges  a  fictitious  law  {oix  Svra 
pifiov),  Se  was  punishable  with  death." 
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As  the  tucaarai  (chosen  as  explained  under  ia 
EASTBs)  performed  the  functions  of  both  judgf 
and  jury,  it  is  evident  that  the  important  question, 
how  the  laws  of  Athens  worked,  depends  on  thr 
discretion  which  in  practice  they  exercised  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  written  law.  This  is  only  tr 
be  discovered  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Attic  ori* 
tors,  and  is  too  wide  a  question  to  be  discussisd 
here.  Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  bj 
Aristotle,*  who,  in  treating  of  judicial  matters,  at 
ways  has  in  view  the  practice  of  the  Atheniac 
courts.  He  reckons  the  vofioi  among  the  arexvoi 
mareic,  and  advises  the  orator,  when  the  law  of  the 
country  is  against  him  {iuv  hiuvnoi  y  6  yeypap/titiof 
ry  Kpdy/taTt),  to  appeal  to  the  universal  law  of  jus- 
tice or  equity  (r^  xoiv^  vo/i^  Koi  rote  hcuuiaiv,  in 
diKoioTipoii).  For  (says  he)  if  the  written  law  is 
contrary  to  justice,  it  is  not  a  law,  oi  yap  noiel  to 
Ipyov  Tov  vopov.  From  this  it  may  be  seen,  that 
the  notions  entertained  by  the  Athenians  of  the 
discretion  to  be  exercised  by  a  judge  were  some- 
what difterent  from  our  own.  There  existed  tt 
Athens  no  class  of  persons  corresponding  to  o  ir 
counsel  or  attorneys,  whose  business  or  profession 
it  was  to  expound  the  laws.  The  ofiice  of  the  H- 
tiyvTai  related  only  to  religious  observances.  ( Vid. 
ExEQETAi.)  According  to  the  principle  of  the  con- 
stitution, every  citizen  was  bound  to  watch  over 
the  preservation  of  the  laws,  and  to  inform  against 
and  prosecute  any  persons  who  transgressed  them 
The  people,  either  on  the  bench  or  in  the  assembly, 
were  the  ultimate  judges.' 

As  to  the  difference  between  vofMi  and  ^^lafia, 
and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  laws  were  enacted 
or  repealed,  see  Nomothetes. 

NOMOTH'ETES  (yo/ioder^c),  legislator,  is  a  wotti 
which  may  be  applied  to  any  person  who  cause* 
laws  to  be  enacted.  Thus  Pericles  and  Themis 
tocles  are  called  vo/iodeTai,  movers  or  prupusers  oi 
laws.'  It  is,  however,  more  commonly  given  to 
those  eminent  men  whose  laws  have  been  celebra- 
ted for  their  intrinsic  merit,  or  for  the  important 
influence  which  they  exercised  over  the  destiniei 
of  their  country.  Such  were  Minos  of  Crete,  Dra- 
co at  Athens,  Zaleucus  at  Locri,  and  Charondas, 
whose  laws^«  ere  distinguished  for  their (ixpiJem,  and 
were  received  at  Rhegium,  Catana,  and  other  Chal 
cidian  states.*  Many  other  men  have  been  hon 
cured  with  this  title,  either  for  having  improved 
the  laws  of  their  countrymen,  or  as  having,  by  their 
writings,  their  counsel,  and  their  good  example, 
led  to  the  introduction  of  a  sound  moral  disciplinf 
among  them.  These  were  the  sages  or  wise  men. 
called  by  Diogenes  Laertius'  aweroi  rivet  *<><  vo/io- 
OertKoi.  Pittacus  of  Lesbos,  Phidon  of  Argos,  Tha 
les  of  Miletus,  Bias  of  Priene,  Chilon,  who  im- 
proved the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and  Pythagoras,  ma* 
be  reckoned  in  this  class.*  But  the  name  ofvo/to- 
BtTijc  is  given  /tar'  i^oxvv  to  Solon  and  Lycurgus  j 
for  they  not  only  introduced  codes  of  laws,  but 
were  foimdera  of  conttitutiont  {iroTiiriiai),  which, 
though  from  time  to  time  modified  and  altered,  and 
sometimes  even  suspended,  remained  more  or  lesi 
in  force  so  long  as  Athens  and  Spar' a  existed  as 
republics.'  So  high  was  the  esteem  in  which  Solon 
was  held  by  the  Athenians,  as  the  founder  of  their, 
social  polity,  that,  although  many  important  r» 
forms  were  efiected  at  various  periods,  he  still  von- 
tinned  to  be  regarded  as  the  lawgiver  [i  vo/ioSenit), 
and  the  whole  body  of  laws  passed  imder  his  name. 
Wachsmuth'  remarks,  that  on  this  account,  when- 
ever a  law  of  Solon  is  cited,  we  may  suspect  thai 
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!l  contain  inlorpolation  On  the  other  hand,  we 
ihould  bear  in  mind  that  in  all  the  changes  which 
took  place  in  the  Athenian  constitution,  the  reform- 
ers aimed  at  preserving  the  main  principles  of  So- 
lon's policy.  Clisthenes,  who  established  the  i^ftot, 
remodelled  the  ^vXai,  and  made  other  changes,  is 
characterized  by  Aristotle'  as  having  for  his  object 
ai^f/aai.  t^v  iri/iOKpar(av. 

There  is  this  remarkable  difference  between  the 
iegislatior  of  Solon  and  that  uf  other  Oreek  law- 
pvers,  that  he  did  not  (as  they  didi  endpavour  to 
secure  fixity  and  finality  for  his  institutions.  Za- 
!eucus  anil  Charondas  are  said  to  have  made  it  a 
sapital  crime  to  propose  new  laws.  Lycurgus  for- 
bade young  men  to  censure  the  laws ;  and  when 
he  went  on  his  last  journey,  from  which  he  never 
returned  (the  story  says),  he  bouiui  itis  countrymen 
by  an  oath  to  observe  all  his  laws  till  his  return. 
Solon  exacted  a  similar  oath  of  the  Athenians  for 
only  ten  years.' 

But  Solon  also  devised  regulations  by  which  the 
laws  might  undergo  periodical  revision,  and  he 
amended  as  occasion  required.  At  the  first  KvpU 
iKuX^aia  in  every  year,  any  person  was  at  liberty 
to  point  out  defects  in  the  existing  code  or  propose 
alterations.  If  his  motion  was  deemed  worthy  of 
attention,  the  third  assembly  might  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  a  legislative  committee,  called  vofioOeToi. 
This  committee  was  selected  by  lot  from  the  heli- 
astic  body  ;  it  being  the  intention  of  Solon  to  limit 
the  power  of  the  popular  assembly  by  means  of  a 
•uperior  board  emanating  from  itself,  composed  of 
citizens  of  mature  age,  bound  by  a  stricter  oath, 
and  a'^customed  to  weigh  legal  principles  by  the 
exercise  of  their  jadicid  functions.  The  number 
of  the  committee  so  appointed  varied  according  to 
the  exigency  of  the  occasion.  The  people  appoint- 
ed five  advocates  (amdiKOL)  to  attend  before  the 
board  and  maintain  the  policy  of  the  existing  insti- 
tution. If  the  proposed  measure  met  the  approval 
of  the  committee,  it  passed  into  law  forthwith.  Be- 
sides this,  the  thesmothetee  were  officially  author- 
ized to  review  the  whole  code,  and  refer  all  statutes 
which  they  considered  unworthy  of  being  retained 
to  the  vofioSiTai.' 

Hence  appears  the  difference  between  ^pv^iafta 
and  vo/iof.  The  mere  resolution  of  the  people  in 
assembly  was  a  ^ji^^iofia,  and  only  remained  in 
force  a  year,  like  a  decree  of  the  senate.  Nothing 
was  a  Uw  that  did  not  pass  the  ordeal  of  the  vo/io- 
ttrai.  The  democracy  of  Solon  weis  therefore  one 
of  that  kind,  in  which  (as  Aristotle  says),  xvpuif  iiv 
i  vofioc  uXX'  ov  TO  jri^Bo(.*  Priviltgia  required  to 
be  passed  by  six  thousand  of  the  people  in  assem- 
bly, giving  their  votes  secretly.  The  naturalization 
of  a  foreigner  is  an  example  of  a  privUcgium,  for 
which  two  votes  of  different  assemblies  were  ne- 
cessary.' 

Propositions  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  were 
first  approved  by  the  senate  of  500,  and  then  called 
rpo6ov\(viiaTa.  The  mover  of  a  law  wsis  said  i^ei- 
vai  oiypa^etv  v6/i<n>,  the  people  who  passed  it  xiia- 
9at.  To  endict  a  man  for  proposing  illegal  meas- 
ures was  called  ypu^toBai  riva  TrapavAftuv.  As  to 
the  proceedings  in  such  a  case,  see  IIAPANOMQN 
i'PA*H. 

NONJE.    1  Fid.  Calendar,  RoiiAM.) 

NORM.\  [yvu/uni),  a  square  used  by  carpenters, 
Qiasoii,  and  other  artificers,  to  m<ike  their  work 
rectangular.'     It  was  made  by  taking  three  flat 
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wooden  rulers  (vtit.  Rboui.a)  of  equal  (hicnMsa, 
one  of  them  being  two  feet  ten  inches  long,  the 
others  each  two  feet  long,  and  joining  them  togeth- 
er by  their  extremities  so  as  to  assume  the  jbrm  (rf 
a  right-angled  triangle.'  This  method,  though  onlj 
a  close  approximation,  must  have  been  quite  sufi. 
cient  for  all  common  purposes.  For  the  sake  of 
convenience,  the  longest  side.  i.  e.,  .he  hypotenues 
of  the  triangle,  was  discarded,  anc.  tlie  instrumert 
then  assumed  the  form  in  which  it  is  exhibitor 
among  other  tools  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  253.    A 


•quare  ot  a  stiU  more  simple  fashion,  made  by  me  » 
ly  catting  a  rectangular  piece  out  of  a  hoard,  n 
diown  on  another  sepulchral  monument,  found  at 
Rome  and  published  by  Qruter,'  and  copiod  in  the 
woodcut  which  is  here  introduoed. 

From  the  use  of  this  instruntent,  a  right  aogk 
was  also  called  a  normal  angle.*  Anything  ■Ttiwh%- 
pen  was  called  abnormu* 

NOTA  CBNSO'RIA  was  the  remark  whidt  the 
censors  in  their  lists  wrote  by  the  side  of  the  name 
of  a  Roman  citizen  who  deserved  censure  for  miv 
demeanour  or  immoral  conduct.  For  one  imports  il 
branch  of  the  power  of  the  Roman  censors  was  ( le 
itKiflina  or  cara  ntomm,  whence  they  are  called  by 
Cicero'  prafecti  moribuM  et  magiatri  tettri*  diaciplina 
tt  teveritaiU.  This  part  of  the  censorial  power  ap- 
pears at  first  to  have  extended  no  farther  than  to 
censure  and  to  punish  the  bad  conduct  of  a  citizen 
in  so  far  as  it  had  an  injurious  influence  on  his  cen- 
sus,* but  gradually  it  acquired  the  character  of  a 
complete  superintendence  of  the  whole  private  and 
public  life  of  a  citizen.  This  part  of  their  office 
invested  them  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  jurisdiction, 
which  in  many  respects  resembles  that  which  in 
modem  times  is  exercised  by  public  opinion ;  f(N 
there  are  innumerable  actions  which,  though  ac- 
knowleiiged  by  every  one  to  be  bad  and  immoral, 
yet  do  not  come  within  the  reach  of  the  positive 
laws  of  a  country.  Even  in  cases  of  real  crimen, 
the  positive  laws  frequently  punish  only  the  partic- 
ular offence,  white  in  public  opinion  the  offender, 
even  after  be  has  undergone  punishment,  is  stiU  in- 
capacitated for  certain  honours  and  didti  ictions, 
which  are  granted  only  to  persons  of  unbk  mished 
character.  Hence  the  Roman  censors  might  brand 
a  man  with  their  nota  censoria  in  case  he  had  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  in  an  ordinary  pourt  of  jus- 
tice, and  had  already  suffered  punishment  for  it.* 
The  nota  censoria,  also  called  animadterti*  or  mXa- 
lio  censoria,  together  with  the  punishment  and  the 
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NOTA  CENSORIA. 


eauae  of  ..}  infliction,  were  marked  b;  the  side  of 
the  name  uf  the  guilty  citizen  (eauiam  notct  tubtcri- 
iertV.  Tb3  consequence  of  such  a  nota  was  only 
ignimiinia,  and  not  infamia*  (vid.  lNr;iai^,  Roman, 
p.  635),  and  the  censorial  edict  was  not  a  judicium 
or  res  judicata,'  for  its  eSects  were  not  lasting,  but 
might  be  remedied  by  the  improved  conduct  of  the 
guUty  person,  or  removed  by  the  following  censors, 
by  a  judicial  decision,  or  by  a  lex.  A  nota  censo- 
ria  was,  moreover,  not  valid  unless  both  censors 
^ree^  The  ignominia  was  thus  only  a  transitory 
capiti'.  tiimlnntio,  which  does  not  even  appear  to 
have  di.prived  a  magistrate  of  his  office,*  and  cer- 
tainly did  not  disqualify  persons  labouring  under  it 
foi  obtaining  a  magistracy,  for  being  appointed  as 
judices  by  the  prtetur,  or  for  serving  in  the  Roman 
armies.  Mara.  JEmilius  was  thus,  notwithstanding 
the  animadversio  censoria,  made  dictator.' 

A  person  might  be  branded  with  a  censorial  nota 
in  a  variety  of  cases,  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  specify,  as  In  a  great  many  instances  it  depended 
upon  the  discretion  of  the  censors  and  the  view 
tliey  took  of  a  case  ;  and  sometimes  even  one  set 
of  censors  would  overlook  an  offence  which  was 
severely  chastised  by  their  successors.*  But  the 
offences  which  are  recorded  to  have  been  punished 
by  the  censors  are  of  a  threefold  nature. 

I.  Such  as  occurred  in  the  private  life  of  individ- 
uals, e.  g.,  I.  Living  in  celibacy  at  a  time  when  a 
person  ought  to  be  married  to  provide  the  state 
with  citizens.^  The  obligation  of  marrying  was 
frequently  impressed  upon  the  citizens  by  the  cen- 
sors, and  the  refusal  to  fulfil  it  was  punished  with 
a  fine  (at  uxorium').  3.  The  dissolution  of  matri- 
mony or  betrothment  in  an  improper  way,  or  for 
insufficient  reasons.*  3.  Improper  conduct  towards 
one's  wife  or  children,  as  well  as  harshness  or  too 
great  indulgence  towards  children,  and  disobedi- 
ence ofthe  latter  towards  their  parents.'*  4.  Inordi- 
nate and  luxurious  mode  of  living,  or  spending  more 
money  tiian  was  proper.  A  great  many  instances 
of  this  kind  are  recorded."  At  a  later  time  the  leges 
somtuaris  were  made  to  check  the  growing  love  of 
luxuries.  5.  Neglect  and  carelessness  in  cultiva- 
ting one's  fields."  6.  Cruelty  towards  slaves  or 
clients."  t.  The  carrying  on  of  a  disreputable 
trade  or  occupation,"  such  as  acting  in  the  thea- 
tres."   8.  Legacy-hunting,  defrauding  orphans,  dec. 

H.  Ofl'ences  committed  in  public  life,  either  in 
the  capacity  of  a  public  officer  or  against  magis- 
trates. 1.  If  a  magistrate  acted  in  a  manner  not  be- 
fitting his  dignity  as  an  officer,  if  be  was  accessible 
to  bribes  or  forged  auspices."  2.  Improper  conduct 
towards  a  magistrate,  or  the  attempt  to  limit  bis 
power,  or  to  abrogate  a  law  which  the  censors 
thought  necessary."  3.  Perjury."  4.  Neglect,  dis- 
obedience, and  cowardice  of  soldiers  in  the  army." 
6.  The  keeping  of  the  eqnus  publicus  in  bad  condi- 
tion.    ( f^id.  EqaiTEs.) 

III.  A  variety  of  actions  or  pursuits,  which  were 
thought  to  be  injurious  to  public  morality,  might  be 
forbidden  by  the  censors  by  an  edict,**  and  those 
wiio  acted  contrary  to  such  edicts  were  branded 
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with  the  nota  and  degraded.  For  an  enumoratioa 
of  the  offences  that  might  be  punished  by  the  cen- 
sors with  ignominia,  see  Niebuhr,  Hitt.  of  Rnme,  il., 
p.  399,  iui. 

The  punishments  inflicted  by  the  censors  gener- 
ally differed  according  to  the  station  wh-ch  a  man 
occupied,  though  sometimes  a  person  ofthe  highest 
rank  might  suffer  all  the  punishments  at  once,  by 
being  degraded  to  the  lowest  class  of  citizens.  But 
they  are  generally  divided  into  four  classes : 

1.  SloHo  or  ejectio  e  senatu,  or  the  exclusioa  oi  a 
man  from  the  number  of  senators.  This  punish- 
ment might  either  be  a  simple  exclusion  from  the 
list  of  senators,  or  the  person  might  nt  the  same 
time  be  excluded  from  the  tribes  and  degraded  to 
the  rank  of  an  terarian.'  The  latter  course  seems 
to  have  been  seldom  adopted ;  the  onlinary  mode 
of  inflicting  the  punishment  was  simply  this :  the 
censors,  in  their  new  lists,  omitted  the  names  of 
such  senators  as  they  wished  to  exclude,  and  in 
reading  these  new  lists  in  public,  passed  over  the 
names  of  those  who  were  no  longer  to  be  senators. 
Hence  the  expression  prMeriH  scntUoret  is  equiva- 
lent to  e  tenalu  ejecH.*  In  some  cases,  however, 
the  censors  did  not  acquiesce  in  this  simple  mode 
of  proceeding,  but  addressed  the  senator  whom  th^ 
had  noted,  and  publicly  reprimanded  him  for  his 
conduct.*  As,  however,  in  ordinary  cases,  an  ex- 
senator  was  not  disqualified  by  his  Ignominia  foi 
holding  any  of  the  magistracies  which  opened  the 
way  to  the  senate,  he  might  at  the  next  census 
again  become  a  senator.* 

%.  The  ademptio  tqui,  or  the  taking  away  the 
eqnus  publicus  from  an  eques.  This  punishment 
might  likewise  be  simple,  or  combined  with  the  ex- 
clusion from  the  tribes  and  the  degradation  to  tlie 
rank  of  an  aerarian.*    ( Vid.  Equites,  p.  416.) 

3.  The  motio  e  tribu,  or  the  exclusion  of  a  person 
from  his  tribe.  This  punishment  and  the  degrada- 
tion to  the  rank  of  an  lerarian  were  originally  the 
same;  but  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  distinc- 
tion was  made  between  the  tribus  rustics  and  the 
tribus  urbanie,  the  motio  e  tribu  transferred  a  per- 
son from  the  rustic  tiihes  to  the  less  respectable 
city  tribes ;  and  if  the  farther  degradation  to  the 
rank  of  an  srarian  was  combined  with  the  motio  e 
tribu,  it  was  edways  expressly  stated.* 

4.  The  fourth  punishment  was  called  referre  m 
(trarioi,''  or  facere  aliquem  arariuiH,*  and  might  be 
inflicted  on  any  person  whom  the  censors  thought 
to  deserve  it.  (Vid.  .£rarii.)  This  degradation, 
properly  speaking,  included  all  the  other  punish- 
ments, for  an  eques  could  not  be  made  an  serarius 
unless  he  was  previously  deprived  of  his  horse,  nor 
could  a  member  of  a  rustic  tribe  be  made  an  srari- 
us  unless  he  was  previously  excluded  from  it.* 

A  person  who  had  been  branded  with  a  nota 
censoria  might.  If  he  thought  himself  wronged,  en- 
deavour to  prove  his  innocence  to  the  censors  (cau- 
lam  agere  apud  ccmores") ,  and  if  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed, he  might  Ity  to  gain  the  protection  of  one  of 
the  censors,  that  he  might  intercede  on  his  behalC 
If  neither  ofthe  censors  would  intercede,  he  might 
appeal  to  the  tribunes,  or  to  the  people  itself  But 
cases  In  which  this  last  refuge  was  resorted  to 
must  have  occurred  very  seldom,  and  where  ttoy 
happened  they  were  mostly  unsuccessful  attempts ; 
wtieiice  Dionysius,"  with  some  justice,  says  that 
the  censorship  was  an  apxv  dwjrciiSwof." 


I.  (LiT.,  zxiT.,  18.)— 2.  (Lit.,  xxiTii<.,  38.— Id.,  xxtU.,  II.— 
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4.  (Cic,  Pro  Clueat.,  43.— Plut.,  Cic,  17.)— S.  (LiT.,  iiiT.,  18^ 
43— Id.,  xzrii.,  II.— Id.,  ixiz.,  37.-Id.,  xliii.,  16,)— «.  (LIt., 
xIt.,  is.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  XTiii.,  3.)— 7.  (LiT.,  ixir,,  IS.— Cic,Pw 
Cloent.,  43.)— 8.  (LiT.,  ixit.,  43.)— 9.  (LiT.,  It,  34.— Id.,  dIt, 
18.  *c)— 10.  (Varro,  De  R«  Ruat.,  i.,  7.)— 11.  (xviii.,  19.)— I* 
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NUTA'RII.    (Vid.  LiBBAHii.> 

NOTITIA  DIGNITA'TUM.  or,  nure  fu  ly,  "No- 
b'<ui  Dignitatum  et  Admwistraiiomun  otmtam  tan 
Civilium  fuam  Mililarium  in  partibus  Orientia  et  Oc- 
eiSentit"  is  the  title  of  a  work  cootaining  a  list  of 
the  civil  and  tiuitary  offices  and  dignities  or  the 
Roman  Empire.  It  does  not  contain  the  names  of' 
any  of  the  offices,  but  merely  the  titles  belonging 
U  them.  .The  work  is  of  very  great  importance  to 
those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  in- 
ternal organization  and  administration  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  during  its  latter  period.  At  what 
time  the  book  was  written,  or  by  what  author,  is 
unknown,  though  it  is  generally  supposed  that  it 
was  composed  between  the  year  A.D.  425  and  453. 
Tlie  last  edition  of  it  is  that  by  E.  Booking,  in  2 
vols.  8vo,  Bonn,  1839  and  1840. 

NOVA'LE     {Vid.  Akatbom,  p.  80.) 

NOVATIO.    (Vid.  Oblioationes,  p.  674.) 

NOVELLE  or  NOVELLA  CONSTITUTIO'- 
N£S  form  a  part  of  the  corpus  juris.  Most  of  them 
were  published  in  Greek,  and  their  Greek  title  is  Av- 
TOKpaTopot'louoTiviavov  Kiyoiarov  'Scapdi  Aiarufeic. 
Some  of  them  were  published  in  Latin,  and  some  in 
both  languages.  The  first  of  these  novellE  of  Jus- 
tinian belongs  to  the  year  A.D.  535  (Nov.  I),  and 
the  latest  to  the  year  A.D.  565  (Nov.  137) ;  but 
most  of  them  were  published  between  the  years 
535  and  539.  These  constitutiones  were  published 
after  the  completion  of  the  second  edition  of  the 
Code,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  what  was  defi- 
cient in  that  work.  Indeed,  it  appears  that,  on  the 
completion  of  his  second  edition  of  the  Code,  the 
emperor  designed  to  form  any  new  constitutions 
which  h)  might  publish  into  a  body  by  themselves, ' 
M  as  to  render  a  third  revision  of  the  Code  unne- 
cessary, and  that  he  contemplated  giving  to  this 
body  of  law  the  name  of  Novells  Constitutiones.' 
It  docs  not,  however,  appear  that  any  official  com- 
nlation  of  these  new  constitutions  appeared  in  the 
Bfetirae  of  Justinian.  The  Greek  text  of  the  Novel- 
be,  as  we  now  have  them,  consists  of  168  novelise, 
of  which  159  belong  to  Justinian,  and  the  rest  to 
lustin  the  Second  and  to  Tiberius :  they  are  gener- 
ally divided  into  chapters. 

There  is  a  Latin  epitome  of  these  novells  by  Ju- 
lian, a  teacher  of  law  at  Constantinople,  which 
contains  125  novelise.  The  epitome  was  probably 
made  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  the  author  was 
prfAably  antecessor  at  Constantinople. 

i'here  is  also  another  collection  of  134  novelise 
m  a  Latin  version  made  from  the  Greek  text.  This 
oollection  is  generally  called  Liber  Authenticorum  : 
the  compiler  and  the  time  of  the  compilation  are 
unknown.  This  collection  has  been  made  inde- 
pendently of  the  Greek  compilation.  It  is  divided 
into  nine  collationes,  and  the  oollationes  are  divi- 
ded into  tituli. 

The  most  complete  work  on  the  history  of  the 
Novelise  is  by  Biener,  Getduehte  der  Nmellen.  See 
also  Betftrag  zur  lAtUrar-Ge*ckichte  dtt  Noeelien- 
AtuxugB  von  Julian,  Von  Haubold,  ZeiUckrift,  Sec., 
iv. 

NOVEMBER.    (Vid.  Calbndab,  Romak.) 

NOVENDIA'LE  (sc.  sacrum)  was  the  name  given 
to  two  different  festivals.  I.  It  was  the  name  of  a 
futtival  lasting  nine  days,  which  was  celebrated  as 
often  as  stones  rained  from  heaven.  It  was  origi- 
D»lly  instituted  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  when  there 
was  a  shower  of  stones  upon  the  Mons  Albanus, 
and  was  frequently  celebrated  in  later  times.'  II. 
This  name  was  also  given  to  the  sacrifice  perforra- 
•d  nine  dajrs  after  a  funeral.    (Vid.  Fdncs,  p.  462.) 

NOVI  HO'MINES.     After  the  senate  and  the 
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hl^  er  offices  of  the  state  were  opened  to  the  pto 
beians,  a  new  order  of  nobles  arose,  and  the  tern 
tfobila  was  applied  to  those  persons  whose  aucev 
tors  had  been  nagistratus  curtiles.  (Vid.  Maots 
tbatvs.)  Those  persons,  on  the  contrafy,  whose 
ancestors  had  not  been  so  distinguished,  were  call- 
ed Ignabilet ;  and  when  those  who  belonged  to  the 
latter  class  obtained  any  of  the  higher  magistracies^ 
they  were  called  Novi  Homines,  or  upstarts.'  The 
nobiles  attempted  to  keep  all  the  higher  offices  of 
the  state  in  their  own  body,  and  violently  oppose! 
all  candidates  who  did  not  belong  to  their  order.* 
Some  of  the  most  distinguisLed  men  in  the  state 
were,  however,  novi  homines,  as  T.  Coruncaniua, 
who  lived  before  the  first  Ponic  war,  Sp.  Carvilins, 
M.  Cato,  Mummius,  the  conqueror  of  Achaia,  C.  Ma- 
nns, and  Cicero.» 
NOVI  O'PERIS  NUNTLITIO.    (Vid.  Opbbii 

NOVI    NnNTIATlO.) 

*N0UME'NIUS  (vovftvvtor),  "  the  name  of  a  bird 
mentioned  by  Hesychius.  Gesner  suin>ose8  it  to 
be  the  Curlew,  or  Arguata  of  Latin  authors.  Lin- 
neeus  forms  the  scientific  name  of  the  Curlew  by  the 
junction  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  names,  i.  e..  Hum* 
nius  Arquttia."* 

NOXA.    (Vid.  NoxAtis  Actio.) 

NOXA'LIS  ACTIO.  If  a  filinsfamilias  or  a  slave 
committed  theft  or  injuria,  the  person  injured  had 
a  noxalis  actio,  or  a  legal  remedy  for  the  noxa  or 
wrong  done  to  him,  against  the  father  (paterfamiH 
as)  or  the  owner  of  the  slave,  as  the  case  might  be, 
but  he  had  no  action  against  the  son  or  the  slave. 
The  word  noxa  (from  noc-eo)  properly  signified  in 
jury  done ;  in  its  legal  sense  it  comprehendf  d  r-"y 
delictum.'  The  father  or  the  master  mignt  ei'^ 
pay  damages  to  the  injured  person,  or  surrendet  the 
offender  to  him.  The  smrender  of  the  offpii'.fi 
was  expressed  by  the  phrase  "nuxse  daie  or  ^o- 
dere ;"  and  the  acceptance  of  the  offender  in  satis 
faction  of  the  injury  was  expressed  by  the  phraao 
"noxse  accipere:"  in  these  expressions  "noxa" 
does  not  mean  "  punislmient,"  as  is  sometime* 
supposed,  but  the  meaning  of  the  expression  is,  that 
the  person  was  surrendered  in  respect  of  or  as  • 
compensation  for  his  noxa.  In  the  Institutes,*  noxa 
is  defined  to  he  the  person  or  thing  that  does  the 
mischief,  and  noxia  the  mischief  that  is  done. 

Noxales  octiones  were  given  both  by  leges  and 
by  the  edict.  In  the  case  of  furtum  they  were  giv- 
en by  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  in  the  case  of  dam- 
ni  inj  una  by  the  lex  Aquilia.  In  the  case  of  injuria 
and  of  vi  bononim  raptorum,  they  were  given  by 
the  edict.  This  action  was  said  "caput  sequi," 
which  ia  thus  explained  by  instances :  if  a  son  or 
slave  committed  noxa,  the  action  was  against  the 
father  or  owner,  so  long  as  the  offender  was  in  hia 
puwer :  if  the  offender  became  sui  juris,  the  injured 
party  bad  a  diiecta  actio  against  him ;  and  if  he 
came  into  the  power  of  another  person,  that  othei 
person  was  liable  to  the  action.  If  a  paterfhmiliaa 
committed  a  noxa,  and  was  adopted  (adT0gated),t]M) 
actio,  which  was  originally  agai>i8t  him  (direeU), 
became  an  action  against  the  adopting  person.  A 
paterfamilias  or  master  could  have  no  action  against 
a  son  or  slave  in  respect  of  a  noxa  done  to  him, 
the  ground  of  which  was  that  no  obligatio  conid 
be  contracted  between  such  parties;  and  as  tlw 
foundation  of  all  obligatio  was  wanting  in  such  casn, 
it  followed  that  there  could  be  no  action  aeainrt 
such  son  or  slave  if :  le  became  sui  juris,  nor  afainsi 
another  person  intc  whose  power  he  might  comi* 
If  another  person's  slave  or  son  committed  nax». 

1.  (Cic,  c.  KuU.,  ii.,  1,  I— Id.,  Pro  Clnent.,  40.— Appimn.  Vt 
Bell.  CiT.,  ii.,  2.— Plut.,  Cat.  Maj.,  1.)— S.  (Lit.,  iiii.,  it,  »5._ 
Id.,  xnix.,  41.— SallQBt,  Ball.  Jug.,  73.)— 3.  (Veil.  F»t.,  u-  IM 
—  Walter,  Gewh.  del  Mm.  Hedits,  p.  ISi. )— I.  (Adiuoa,  A» 
j«nd..  •  Y.)— S.  (Dig. sn  «»  »«  .  W  )_.8.  (jt  -it 8; 
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«ih'.  t^'D  caiiie  into  tlie  power  oi'  the  injured  per- 
aon,  it  was  a  question  betweon  the  two  schools 
whether  the  right  of  action  was  extinguished,  or 
only  suspended  so  as  to  revive  in  case  the  offending 
party  was  released  firom  the  power  of  the  injured 
person.  The  opinion  of  the  Fhroculiani,  which  was 
u  favour  of  the  suspension  only,  appears  more  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  on  which  this  right  of 
action  wa«  founded. 

The  moae  of  the  "  noxe  deditio"  was  by  manci- 
patio.  The  Proculiani  contended  that  three  man- 
cipationes  were  required  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  (n<2.  £hi:icipatio);  but  the  Sabiniani  con- 
temted  that  the  law  only  applied  to  the  case  of  vol- 
ontaiy  mancipations,  and  that  one  mancipatio  was 
sufficient. 

If  the  father  or  owner  made  no  defence  to  a  nox- 
alis  actio,  the  offender  was  given  up  by  a  decree  of 
the  pnetor  to  the  injured  person,  und  thus  became 
his  prctorian  property  (t'n  bmit).  It  .several  slaves 
committed  theft,  the  edict  required  the  master  to 
pay  only  the  amount  of  damage  which  would  be 
payable  in  case  a  single  freeman  had  c>ommitted 
the  theft. 

Justinian  abolished  the  doxk  datio  in  ttio  case  of 
children,  observing  that  it  appeared  from  the  an- 
cient jurists  that  there  might  be  an  action  against 
a  fiUusfamilias  in  respect  of  his  delicts.' 

NUDIPEDA'LIA.     ( Vid.  Calckus,  p.  189.) 

NUDUS  (/v/ivof).  These  words,  besides  deno- 
ting absolute  nakedness,  which  was  to  be  ava/iiri- 
xovot  Koi  ax'truv,'  were  applied  to  any  one  who,  be- 
ing without  an  Axicrns,  wore  only  his  tunic  or  in- 
dutus.*  In  this  state  of  nudity  the  ancients  per- 
formed the  operations  of  ploughing,  sowing,  and 
*eaping.*  Thus  Cincinnsattus  wu  found  naked  at 
the  plough  when  he  wan  called  to  be  dictator,  and 
•ent  for  his  toga  that  be  might  sppeur  before  the 
fenate*     llie  accompanying    woodcut    is    taken 


h>m  an  antique  gem  in  the  Florentine  collection, 
and  shows  a  man  ploughing  in  his  tunic  only.  The 
light  and  thin  clothing  of  Hktmrm  was  denoted 
by  the  use  of  the  same  epithets.*    {Vid.  Coa  Vts- 

TI«.) 

This  term,  applied  to  the  warrior,  expressed  the 
absence  of  some  part  of  his  armour.^  Hence  the 
light-armed  were  called  yvftviTet.  (Vid.  Abma,  p. 
•4.) 

NUMMinATin  or  NUMULA'RII.  (Vid.  Maw- 
■Axn.) 

NUMMUS  or  NUMUS.    ( Vid.  Skstkbtios.) 

NUNOUPA'RE.       (KiJ.  TSSTAHKNTUH.) 

NU'NDIN.(E  is  invariably  and  justly  derived  by 
■II  the  ancient  writers  from  ninem  and  diet,  so  that 
it  literally  signifies  the  ninth  day.*  In  ancient  ca- 
■endaria,  all  the  days  of  the  year,  beginning  with  the 
litst  of  January,  are  divided  into  what  we  may  call 


1.  (Omitu.  IT.,  7J-79.— iMtit.,  it.,  tit  8.  —  Dig.  «,  lit.  4. )  —  S. 
(Compara  MoKhM,  it.,  98.)— 3.  (Ari»tonh.,  Eooln.,  409.— John, 
ai-7)— 4.  (Ha.,  Op.  et  D.,  391.  — Piwilni,  id  loc.  — Vire., 
Grar.,  i.,  «M.— Serriai,  id  loc.  —  .Slian,  V.  H.,  ti.,  11.  — Id., 
liti.,  %.— Mmtt.,  niT ,  18.)— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  itiii.,  4.  — Atir. 
Viciar,  De  Vir.  lUast.,  17.— LiT.,  iii.,  M.)— 8.  (Athen.,  ziii.,  U, 
».y-T  (Horn.,  n.,  xii.,  30.— Jo..,  Ant.  Jud.,  ti.,  », «  S.— 0«U., 
x,  II.  — Xin.,  De  Rep.  Lee.,  li.,  ».)  — 8.  (Dionji.  H»I.,  Ant. 
lea.,  Tii.,  t  403— Vacrob.,  Sit.,  i.,  IS.—  Feitiu,  a.  t.  Swiii- 


weeks,  each  containing  eight  dayc  t  tioN  uo  naik 
ed  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C.  D,  E,  F,  G,  H.  Now  it  it 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  this  division  '«  made  to 
mark  the  nundins,  for  every  eighth  day,  accoraing 
to  our  mode  of  speaking,  was  a  nund  ose.  There 
were  thus  always  seven  ordinary  days  between 
two  nundins.  The  Romans,  in  their  peculiar  mode 
of  reckoning,  added  these  two  nundins  to  the  sev- 
en ordinary  days,  and,  consequently,  said  that  tha 
nundine  recurred  every  ninth  day,  and  called  them 
nandina,  as  it  were  novemdina.  A  similar  mode 
of  stating  the  number  of  days  in  a  week  is  still  cus- 
tomary in  Germany,  where,  in  conunon  life,  the 
expression  eight  day  is  used  for  a  week,  and  the 
French  and  Italians,  in  the  same  manner,  call  a  fort- 
ni^t  quime  jours  and  quindici  giorni. 

The  number  of  nundines  in  the  ancient  year  ol 
ten  months  was  88 ;  and  care  was  always  taken 
that  they  should  not  fall  on  the  calends  of  January 
nor  upon  the  nones  of  any  month,'  and,  in  order  to 
effect  this,  the  355th  day  of  the  lunar  year  (diet  t'n 
lercaittrit)  was  inserted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
avoid  the  coincidence  of  the  nundins  with  the  pri- 
ms calende  or  the  nones.  Macroblus  says  that  it 
was  generally  believed,  that  if  the  nundins  fell 
upon  the  prims  calends,  the  whole  year  wuuld  be 
signalized  by  misfortunes  ;  the  nones  wer^  avoided 
b^ause  the  birthday  of  King  Servius  TnUius  was 
celebrated  on  the  nones  of  every  month,  a.1  it  was 
known  that  he  was  bom  on  the  nones  of  some 
month,  though  the  month  itself  was  not  known. 
Now,  as  on  the  nundines,  the  country-folk  iplebei- 
ans)  assembled  in  the  city,  the  patricians  feared 
lest  the  plebeians  assembled  at  Rome  on  the  nones 
might  become  excited,  and  endanger  the  peace  ol 
the  Republic.  These  reasons  are,  indeed,  very  un- 
satisfactory, as  Gottling*  has  shown,  and  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  calends  of  January  were  ill  suit- 
ed to  be  nundins,  because  this  day  was  generally 
spent  by  every  father  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  fam- 
ily, and  that  the  nones  were  avoided  because,  aa 
Ovid'  says,  Tfonarum  lutela  deo  caret.  But  at  the 
time  when  the  Julian  calendar  was  introduced, 
these  scruples,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  were 
neglected,  and  in  several  ancient  calendaria  the 
nundins  fall  on  the  first  of  January  as  well  as  on 
the  nones.  ( Vid.  Grsv.,  Thetaur.,  viii.,  p.  7,  and 
the  calendarium  given  in  the  article  Calbwdas.) 
Both  before  and  after  the  time  of  Cssar,  it  was 
sometimes  thought  necessary,  for  religious  reasons, 
to  transfer  the  nundins  from  the  day  on  which  they 
should  have  fallen  to  another  one.*  The  nundins 
themselves  were,  according  to  Plutarch,'  sacred  to 
Saturn,  and,  according  to  Granius  Liclnianus,*  the 
Flaminica  offered  at  all  nundins  a  sacrifice  of  a 
ram  to  Jupitei. 

It  is  uncertain  to  whom  the  institution  of  the 
nundins  is  to  be  ascribed,  for  some  say  that  it  was 
Romulus,'  and  others  that  it  was  Servius  Tullius* 
who  instituted  them,  while  the  nature  of  t°  i  ihinot 
for  which  they  were  originally  set  apart  »e;ans  to 
show  that  their  institution  was  as  old  as  the  Romu- 
lian  year  of  ten  months,  or,  at  least,  that  tney  were 
instituted  at  the  time  when  the  Roman  population 
extended  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city  itself 
For  the  nundins  were  originally  market-days  fot 
the  country-folk,  on  which  they  came  to  Rome  to 
sell  the  produce  of  their  labour,  and  on  which  the 
king  settled  the  legal  disputes  among  them.  When, 
therefore,  we  read  that  the  nundins  were  feris  oi 
dies  nefasti,  and  that  no  comitia  were  allowed  to  be 

1.  (Mecnb..  Sat.,  i.,  13.— Dioo  Caia.,  zL,  47.— U^  zlnii..  It.) 
— «.  (Oeach.  dn  Ram.  Staetar  .  p.  181.)— I.  (FaaL,  i.,  SB.)  —4 
(Dion  Can.,  U.,a4.)  — 5.  (C  laal.  Rom.,  p.  179,  0.)  — «.  (ap 
Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  16.)  —  7.  (T  oaja.  Hal.,  ii.,  p.  M,  ed.  Sjrlt  - 
TodilanuB  ap.  Macrob.,  Sal  L  (.)  — 8  (Caaaiaa  Bemiio  ib 
Macrak.,  1.  e.) 
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leM,  we  have  to  understand  this  of  the  populus, 
«nd  not  of  the  plebes ;  and  while  for  the  populus 
the  nundins  were  ferlse,  they  were  real  days  of  busi- 
ness (iiafoMti  or  comiliaUs)  for  the  plebeians,  who 
on  these  occasions  pleaded  their  causes  with  mem- 
bers of  their  own  order,  and  held  their  public  mee^ 
inss  (the  ancient  comitia  of  the  plebeians)  and  de- 
bates on  such  matters  as  concerned  their  own  or- 
der, or  to  discuss  which  they  were  invited  by  the 
jcnate.'  How  long  this  distinction  existed  that  the 
inndinn  were  nefasti  for  the  patricians  and  fasti 
for  ibe  plebeians,  is  not  quite  clear.  In  the  law  of 
the  Twdve  Tables  they  appear  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  fasti  for  both  orders,'  though,  according 
to  Granius  Licinianus,'  this  change  was  introduced 
at  a  later  time  by  the  lex  Hortensia,  886  B.C.  This 
innovation,  whenever  it  was  introduced,  facilitated 
the  attendance  of  the  plebeians  at  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata.  In  the  ancient  calendaria,  therefore,  the 
nnndins  and  dies  fasti  coincide.  The  subjects  to 
be  laid  before  the  comitia,  whether  they  were  pro- 
posals for  new  laws  or  the  appointment  of  officers, 
were  announced  to  the  people  three  nundinte  be- 
forehand (trinundino  die  proponerg'). 

The  nundinie  being  thus  at  aU  times  days  of 
business  for  the  plebeians  (at  first  exclusively  for 
them,  and  afterward  for  the  patricians  also),  the 
proceedings  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  con- 
fined to  these  days,  and  it  was  necessary  that  they 
idhould  be  terminated  in  one  day;*  that  is,  if  a  prop- 
osition did  not  come  to  a  decision  in  one  day,  it 
was  lost,  and  if  it  was  to  be  brought  again  before 
the  people,  the  tribunes  were  obliged  to  announce 
it  three  nundines  beforehand,  as  if  it  were  quite  a 
new  subject. 

Insteal  of  numiina,  the  form  nundinum  is  some- 
times used,  but  only  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  nu- 
meral, as  in  trinundinum  or  trinum  nundinum.  (See 
the  passages  above  referred  to.)  It  is  also  used  in 
the  expression  inlemundinum  or  inter  nundinum, 
that  is,  the  time  which  elapses  between  two  nun- 
dinte.' The  word  nundinae  is  sometimes  used  to 
designate  a  market-place,  or  a  time  for  marketing  in 
general.' 

NU'NDINUM.    {Vid.  NvitmiiM.) 

NUNTIATIO.    (Kid.  Opkeib  Novi  NuKTiiTio.) 

NU'PTI^.     (Kid.  MlRRIACK,  RoMAK.) 

•NYCT'ERIS  (wKTepi{),  the  common  Bat,  or 
Vctpertilio  murimu.  "  It  is  not  improbable,"  re- 
marks Adams,  "  that  the  iftirvia  of  the  ancient  po- 
sts was  the  Vetpettilio  tpeetrum,  or  Vampyr."* 

•NYCTIC'ORAX  (wKrwdpoO,  a  bird  described 
by  Aristotle  and  other  ancient  authors.  "The 
Nyciicorax  of  modem  naturalists  is  a  species  of 
Heron,  but  the  wKTixSpai  of  Aristotle  would  rath- 
er appear  to  have  been  a  species  of  Owl.  It  might 
'le  supposed  the  Stryx  nyclea,  or  Great  White  Owl, 
'f  it  were  ascertained  that  it  is  found  in  the  south 
ci"  Europe."* 

*NYMPH.£A  (w/ifu'a),  a  plant.  "  The  descrip- 
:ion  of  it,"  says  Adams,  "  which  is  given  by  The- 
jphrastns,  is  not  sufficiently  precise  to  en^le  us 
to  determine  whether  he  meant  to  apply  it  to  the 
Nymphaa  alba  or  the  lulea.  i.  e..  the  White  or  the 
Yellow  Water  Lily.  The  two  species  described 
by  Dioscorides  are  referable  to  the  two  species  of 
Kympheea  which  we  have  mentioned.  Tlie  iVym- 
fluea  lutea  is  now  held  to  be  a  distinct  genus,  and 


I.  (nrmn.  U«l.,  Tii.,  p.  «3.  —  Macrob.,  L  c— FUn.,  II.  N.. 
KTiii ,  S.— F^r.as,  ■.  v.  Nundinas.  —  Compare  Niebuhr,  Uiit.  of 
Ron» ,  ii ,  (.  113,  &c.)  —  8.  (Gcllina,  xx.,  1,4  49.)  —3.  (ap.  M«- 
•nb.,L  0.;— 4.  rMacrob.,  1.  c  — Cic.  ad  Fain.,  xn.,  19.  — Id., 
fluUpp.,  T.,  S. — M.,  Pro  Dom.,  10. — Lit.,  iii.,  35.) — 5.  (Dionya. 
Unl.,  ix.,  p.  508.)  — A.  (Varro  and  Lncil.  ap.  Nonmm,  hi.,  146.) 
—7.  (Cio.,  D«  Lag.  kft.,  11.,  33.— Id.,  Phi'.ipp.,  v.,  4.)-8.  (Aria- 
lot.,  H.  A.,  i.,  1.— .£lian,  N.  A.,vt.,  45.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.) 
-».  (i  riatot.,  n.  A.,  ii.,  13.--  Id.  ib.,  viii.,  i.  -  Id.  ib.,  ix,  23.— 
idam«.  Append.,  a.  t.) 
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is  called  ffuphar  lutea  by  Smith.  Uodcer,  ami  oti  ei 
late  botanists.  The  term  Nupkar  is  said  to  be  ai 
Egyptian  word,  signifying  'the  medicine  of  th« 
Nile.'  It  occurs  among  the  synonymes  of  D'.o«cor- 
ides.  By  the  Arabian  authors  it  is  called  Nenu/ar, 
which  is  a  corruption  of  Nuphar.  Sibthorp  found 
the  Nuphar  lutea  growing  in  the  lakes  of  Thenaiy. 
as  described  by  Dioscorides."' 

NYMPHAGO'GUS  (v»/**oj.uy6f).     {Vid.  M.  > 
auQE,  Greek,  p.  620.) 


OATH  (GREEK).  An  oath  (SpKoc)  is  an  appe»i 
to  some  superior  being,  calling  on  him  to  bear  wit- 
ness that  the  swearer  speaks  the  truth,  or  intendf 
to  perform  the  promise  which  be  makes.  Henct 
the  expressions  laru  Zevf,  tfeov  liatnipofiai,  and 
others  of  the  same  import,  so  frequently  used  in  the 
taking  of  oaths.*  It  is  obvious  that  such  an  appeal 
implies  a  belief,  not  only  in  the  existence  of  the  be- 
ing so  called  upon,  but  also  in  his  power  and  incli 
nation  to  punish  the  false  swearer ;  and  the  force 
of  an  oath  is  founded  on  this  belief  Hence  an 
oath  is  called  ^euv  6pKOf.'  Zrv;  SpKioi*  is  the  god 
who  has  regard  to  oaths,  and  punishes  their  vi^a- 
tion.  Zijv'  {;((jv  tKu/ioTov'  means  (according  to  Sui- 
das)  ipKov  tyyvriTVV. 

We  find  early  mention  in  the  Greek  writers  of 
oaths  being  taken  on  solemn  and  important  occa- 
sions, as  treaties,  alliances,  vows,  compacts,  and 
agreements,  both  between  nations  and  individuals 
Thus,  when  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  agree  to  decide 
the  fate  of  the  war  by  a  single  combat  betvceet 
Menelaus  and  Paris,  they  ratify  their  agreement  by 
an  oath.'  The  alliance  .between  Croesus  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  is  confirmed  by  an  oath.*  So  is 
the  treaty  between  the  Modes  and  Lydians,  whose 
rites  in  swearing  (as  Herodotus  tells  us*)  were  ttte 
same  as  those  of  the  Greeks,  with  this  addition, 
that  they  made  an  incision  in  their  arms  and  tasted 
each  other's  blood.  We  may  farther  notice  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  Athenians  and  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  upon  which  every  stale  was  to  swear 
lirix<->ptov  ipKov  rdv  /tiytarov,'  the  vow  of  the  Ionian 
women,"  that  of  the  PhocKans,"  and  the  promise  ol 
Circe  to  Ulysses."  The  reliance  placed  in  an  oath 
is  specially  shown  in  the  dialogue  between  .£geua 
and  Medea  in  Euripides."  and  the  speech  of  Mi 
nerva  in  Euripides."  For  other  examples  we  refci 
the  reader  to  Sophocles,  (Ed.  Tyr.,  647 ;  (Ed.  Col., 
1637;  Trachin.,  1183.— Herod.,  vi.,  74.— Horn.,  i/., 
ix.,  138. 

That  the  Greeks  (as  a  nation)  were  deeply  im- 
bued with  religious  feeling,  and  paid  high  regard  to 
the  sanctity  of  oaths,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  their  early  history,  and  especially 
from  the  writings  of  the  poets  Homer,  ^Escbylos, 
and  Pindar."  They  prided  themselves  on  being  su- 
perior in  this  respect  to  the  barbarians."  The 
treacherous  equivocation  practised  by  the  Persians 
at  the  siege  of  Darca"  would  have  been  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  a  people  whose  greatest  hero  de- 
clared that  he  bated  Uke  bell  one 

•Of  jl"  tTtpo»iih>  Kti9g  M  ^an,  dXXo  H  0a(f.** 

The  poets  frequently  allude  to  the  punishment  ol 
perjury  after  death,  which  they  assign  to  the  infer 
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Adama.  Append.,  a.r.)  — S.  (Sopli.,  Tracli.,  39«.  —  Id.,  Aatic. 
184.— St.  Paul,  Galat.,  i.,  M.)— 3.  (Bom.,  IIjnnD.  »i,  Mem^m 
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8.  (i..  74.)— 9.  (Thncyd.,  v.,  47.)— 10.  (Ilamd.,  l.,  I4S  )— II 
(Id.  ib.,  IDS.)— 13.  (Od.,  x.,  34S.)— IS.  (Mad.,  73ft-T«0.)-  •« 
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i  18.  (n.<i.,  313.) 
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aal  jfoda  or  Furies  ;*  and  we  find  many  proofs  of  a 
persuasion  ttiat  perjurers  would  not  prosper  in  this 
world.*  One  of  the  nriost  striking  is  the  story  told  by 
Leutychides  to  the  Athc!iians  of  Glaucus  the  Spar- 
tan, who  consulted  the  I'ythian  oracle  whether  he 
should  restore  a  depositc,  or  deny  on  oath  that  he  had 
ever  received  it ;  and  who,  for  merely  deliberating 
apon  siich  a  que»Uon,  was  cat  oS°  with  his  whole 
family* 

Anciently  the  peraor.  who  took  an  oath  stood  up, 
and  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven,  as  he  would  in 
prater ;  for  an  oath  was  a  species  of  prayer,  and 
•equifed  the  same  sort  of  ceremony.*  Oaths  were 
frequently  accompanied  with  sacrifice  or  libation.' 
both  uacrifice  and  libation  are  used  in  the  compact 
of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  in  II.,  iii.,  376.  The 
fictims  on  such  occasions  were  not  eaten,  but,  if 
sacrificed  by  the  people  of  the  country,  were  buried 
11  the  ground ;  if  by  strangers,  were  thrown  into 
<he  sea  or  a  river.' 

The  parties  used  also  to  lay  their  hands  upon  the 
/ictims,  or  on  the  altar,  or  some  other  sacred  thing, 
as  if  by  so  doing  they  brought  before  them  the  dei- 
'y  by  whom  the  oath  was  sworn,  and  made  him 
vritaess  of  the  ceremony.  Hence  the  expressions 
.rpo{  Tov  pu/iov  i^opKi^civ,  iuvivai  Kaff  icpuv.'  In 
Homer,*  Juno,  making  a  solemn  promise  to  Sleep, 
takes  the  Earth  in  one  band  and  Heaven  in  the  oth- 
er, and  swears  by  Styx  and  the  subterranean  gods. 
To  touch  the  head,  hand,  or  other  part  of  the  body 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  promise  was  made,  was 
a  common  custom.  The  hand  especially  was  re- 
garded as  a  pledge  of  fidelity,  and  the  allusions  to 
the  junction  of  hands  in  making  contracts  and 
agreements  abound  in  the  ancient  writers.'  Other 
superstitious  rites  were  often  superadded,  to  give 
greater  solemnity  to  the  ceremony,"  which  appear 
to  be  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes." 

The  different  nations  of  Greece  swore  by  their 
own  peculiar  gods  and  heroes ;  as  the  Thebans  by 
Hercules,  lolaus,  &.c.,  the  Lacedeemonians  by  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux,  the  Corinthians  by  Neptune  ;"  the 
Athenians  swore  principally  by  Jupiter,  Minerva, 
Apollo  (their  n-arpuof  ■^e6c),  Ceres,  and  Bacchus. 

The  office  or  character  of  the  party,  or  the  place, 
or  the  jccasion  ollen  suggested  the  oath  tu  be  ta- 
ken. Thus  Iphigenia,  the  priestess,  swears  by  Diana 
in  Euripides,  Iph.  in  Taurus  Xltnelaus  bids  Antilo- 
chus  swear  by  Neptune  (the  <a|UKstrian  god),  the  sub- 
ject being  on  horses."  So  Philippides,  in  Aristopha- 
nes," is  made  ridiculously  to  swear  vr;  tov  Jloaeiiu 
rdv  Imriov.  Achilles  swears  by  his  sceptre,"  Telem- 
achu*  by  the  sorrows  of  his  father."  Hence  the 
propriety  of  the  famous  oath  in  Demosthenes  by  the 
warriors  who  fought  at  Marathon,  &c.  Here  we 
may  observe,  that  as  swearing  became  a  common 
ptiictice  with  men  upon  trivial  occasions  and  in  or- 
dinary conversation,  they  used  to  take  oaths  by  any 
god,  person,  or  thing,  as  their  peculiar  habits,  or 
predilections,  or  the  fancy  of  the  moment  dictated. 
Pythagorar,  sr.  tb.'3  account,  swore  by  the  number 
Four."    Socracjo   ised  to  swear  vi/  tov  Kvva,  in 


1.  (Horn.,  n.,  iT.,  IW.— M.  ib.,  lix.,  860.— Find.,  Olymu.,  ii., 
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n-  n».)— 17.  (Lndaa.  Pvthag.,  4.— Pint.,  De  Plao.  Fbil.,  i.,  1, 


which  he  was  absurdly  imitated  by  others.^  An» 
tophanes,  so  keenly  alive  to  al  the  foibles  of  his 
countrymen,  takes  notice  of  this  custon>,  and  tunis 
it  into  ridicule.  Hence  be  makes  the  sausage-deal- 
er swear  v^  tov  ''Ep/i^  rdv  iyopalov,*  Socrates  ua 

TTJV  'AvOTTVoiv,  &C. ' 

Women  also  had  their  favourite  oaths.  As  (he 
men  preferred  swearing  by  Hercules,  Apollo,  &c.,  so 
the  other  sex  used  to  swear  by  Venus,  Ceres,  anr 
Proserpine,  Juno,  Hecate,  Diana ;  and  Athiviaa 
women  by  Aglanros,  Pandrosus,  &c.* 

The  security  which  an  oath  was  supposed  to  con 
fer,  induced  the  Greeks,  as  it  has  people  of  modeni 
times,  to  impose  it  as  an  obligation  upon  persons  k.- 
vested  with  authority,  or  intrust«d  with  the  dis- 
charge of  responsible  duties.'  The  Athenians,  with 
whom  the  science  of  legislation  was  carried  to  thu 
greatest  perfection,  were,  of  all  the  Greek  states, 
the  most  punctilious  in  this  respect.  The  youth, 
entering  upon  his  20lh  year,  was  not  permitted  to 
assume  the  privileges  of  a  citizen,  or  to  be  regis- 
tered in  the  Xii^uipxiKiv  ypaititateiov,  without  taking 
a  solemn  oath  in  the  Temple  of  A^auros  to  obey 
the  laws  and  defend  bis  country.  (The  form  of  his 
oath  is  preserved  in  Pollux.')  The  archon,  the 
judge,  and  the  arbitrator  were  required  to  bind 
themselves  by  an  oath  to  perform  their  respective 
duties.'  ( Vid.  DicABTEs.)  As  to  the  oath  taken  by 
the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  see  Demosthenes.* 
As  to  the  oath  of  the  witness,  and  the  voluntary 
oath  of  parties  to  an  action,  see  Mabtvria.  The 
importance,  at  least  apparently,  attached  to  oaths  in 
courts  of  justice,  is  proved  by  various  passages  in 
the  orators.'  Demosthenes  constantly  reminds  his 
judges  that  they  are  on  their  oaths,  and  Lycurgus" 
declares  that  ri  amiixov  Ttjv  druioKpanav  SpKoc  kmiv. 

The  experience  of  all  nations  has  proved  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  making  oaths  too  common 
The  history  of  Athens  and  of  Greece  in  generai 
furnishes  no  exception  to  the  observation.  While 
in  the  popular  belief  and  in  common  parlance  oaths 
continued  to  be  highly  esteemed,  they  had  ceased 
to  be  of  much  real  weight  or  value.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  read  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  the  orators, 
and  other  writers  of  that  period,  without  seeing 
that  perjury  had  become  a  practice  of  ordinary  oc- 
currence. The  poet  who  wrote  that  verse  which 
incurred  the  censure  of  the  comedian,  ij  yiuijaif 
h/iu/io;!^,  71  ii  ^m/v  avu/ioToc,^^  was  not  the  only  per- 
son who  would  thus  refine.  The  bold  profligacy  de- 
scribed by  Aristophanes"  was  too  often  reahzed  in 
action.  To  trace  the  degeneracy  of  the  Greek 
character  belongs  not  to  this  place.  We  conclude 
by  reminding  our  readers  that  in  a  later  age  the 
Greeks  became  a  by-word  among  the  Romans  for 
lying  and  bad  faith." 

A  few  expressions  deserve  notice.  N?  is  used 
by  Attic  writers  in  affirmative  oaths,  /td  in  nega- 
tive. The  old  form  of  affirmation,  still  preserved 
by  the  other  Greeks,  and  used  by  Xenophon,  was 
vcU  /m.^*  tiij  is  nothing  more  than  another  form  of 
vai,  used  with  an  accusative  case,  /ta  being  omit- 
ted, as  it  often  is  in  negative  oaths."  N^,  however, 
is  never  used  by  the  tragedians,  who  always  em- 
ploy a  paraphrase  in  affirmative  oaths,  such  e* 
i^fMv  /ioprvpcaSat.    'Eno/ivvvai  is  used  affirmative- 
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(jr,  iitofivivat  negatively,  according  to  Eustathius.' 
^lo/imaOai  is  to  swear  strongly,  to  protest.'  'Op- 
Kiov,  though  often  used  synonomously  with  ip- 
coc,  signifies,  more  strictly,  a  rtompact  ratified  by 
oatk ;  6pKia  Te/ivetv  is  to  make  a  compact  with 
oaths  and  sacrifice ;  and  through  the  frequent  prac- 
tice of  sacrificing  on  such  occasions,  it  came  that 
tpxiov  was  sometimes  used  for  the  victim  itself* 
In  the  phrase  &/ivvv<u  Koff  Upov,  the  original  mean- 
:r^  of  Kara  viras,  that  the  party  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  Ti.tims ;  but  the  same  phrase  is  used  meta- 
phorically in  other  cases,  where  there  could  be  no 
such  ceremony.  Thus  kotu  x'^uv  cv;i^  iroifioaa- 
Bai  x'f'Hx^'^  i^  ^  make  a  vow  to  offer  a  thousand 
kids  ;  a»  though  the  party  voicing  laid  his  haiids  vpon 
the  kids  at  the  time,  as  a  kind  of  stake.  Tlie  same 
observation  applies  to  b/ivvvai  kot"  l^u^ia;. 

OATH  (ROMAN)  {jiujurandum,  juramentum). 
The  subject  of  Roman  oaths  may  be  treated  of  un- 
der four  different  heads,  viz. :  1.  Oaths  talten  by 
magistrates  and  other  persons  who  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Republic.  2.  Oaths  talien  in  transac- 
tions with  foreign  nations  in  the  name  of  the  Re- 
public. 3.  Oaths  taken  before  the  pretor  or  in  the 
courts  of  justice.  4.  Oaths,  or  various  modes  of 
swearing  in  common  life. 

I.  Oaths  taken  by  magistrates  and  other  persons 
who  entered  the  service  of  the  Republic  — After  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic,  the  consuls,  and  sub- 
sequently all  the  other  magistrates,  were  obliged, 
within  five  days  after  their  appointment,  to  prom- 
ise, on  oath,  that  they  would  protect  and  observe 
the  laws  of  the  Republic  (in  leges  jurare*).  Vestal 
virgins  and  the  flamen  dialis  were  not  allowed  to 
swear  on  any  occasion,*  but  whether  they  also  en- 
tered upon  their  sacred  offices  without  taking  an 
oath  analogous  to  that  of  magistrates  is  unknown. 
Whon  a  flamen  dialis  was  elected  to  a  magistracy, 
he  might  either  petition  for  an  especial  dispensa- 
tion 'ut  if  gibus  sotverelur),  or  he  might  depute  some 
one  to  take  the  oath  for  him.  But  this  could  not 
^  done  unless  the  permission  was  granted  by  the 
people.  The  first  Roman  consuls  seem  only  to 
have  sworn  that  they  woidd  not  restore  the  kingly 
government,  nor  allow  any  one  else  to  do  so,'  and 
this  may  have  been  the  case  till,  all  fears  of  such  a 
restoration  having  vanished,  the  oath  was  changed 
into  a  jusjuraudum  in  leges.  The  consular  oath 
was  occasionally  taken  under  the  Empire.  * 

During  the  later  period  of  the  Republic  we  also 
find  that  magistrates,  when  the  time  of  their  office 
had  expired,  addressed  the  people,  and  swore  that 
during  their  office  they  had  undertaken  nothing 
against  the  Republic,  but  had  done  their  utmost  to 
promote  its  welfare.'  In  some  cases  a  tribune  of 
the  people  might  compel  the  whole  senate  to  prom- 
ise, on  oath,  that  they  would  observe  a  plebiscitum, 
and  allow  it  to  be  carried  into  effect,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  lex  Agraria  of  Satnrninus.  The  cen- 
sor Q.  Metellus,  who  refused  to  swear,  was  sent 
into  exile."  During  the  time  of  the  Empire,  all 
magistrates,  on  entering  their  office,  were  obliged  to 
pledge  themselves  by  a:,  oath  that  they  would  ob- 
serve the  acta  Ctesarum  (jurare  in  acta  Ccuarum"), 
tnd  the  senators  had  to  do  the  same  regularly  every 
year  on  the  first  of  January." 


1.  (Horn.,  Od.,  ii.,  S77.)— S.  (Soph.,  Trich., 878.)— S.  (Horn., 
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All  Roman  soMiers,  after  they  weit  tnhtted  tor 
a  campaign,  had  to  take  the  military  rath  {stent- 
mentum),  which  was  administered  in  the  followin(E 
manner:  Each  tribunus  militum  assembled  his  le- 
gion, and  picked  out  one  of  the  men,  to  whom  \te 
put  the  oath,  that  he  would  obey  the  commasds  of 
his  generals,  and  execute  them  punctually.  The 
other  men  then  came  forward,  one  after  another, 
and  repeated  the  same  oath,  saying  that  they  would 
do  like  the  first  {idem  in  me*).  Livy*  says  that,  untii 
the  year  216  B.C.,  the  military  oath  was  a  real  sae- 
ramentum  {tid.  Sacrimentdm),  >.  e.,  the  soldiei* 
took  it  voluntarily,  and  promised  (with  imprecations) 
that  they  would  not  desert  from  the  army,  and  not 
leave  their  ranks  except  to  fight  against  the  enemy 
or  to  save  a  Roman  citizen.  But  in  the  year  310 
B.C.  the  soldiers  were  compelled  by  the  tribunes 
to  take  the  oath,  which  the  tribunes  put  to  them, 
that  they  would  meet  at  the  command  of  the  con- 
suls, and  not  leave  the  standards  without  their  oi 
ders,  so  that  in  this  case  the  military  oath  became 
a  jusjurandum.  But  Livy  here  forgets  that,  long 
liefore  that  time,  he  has  represented*  the  soldiers  ta- 
king the  same  jusjurandum.  A  perfect  formula  ot 
a  military  oath  is  preserved  in  Gellios.*  It  may 
be  here  remarked  that  any  oath  might  be  taken  in 
two  ways :  the  person  who  took  it  either  framed  it 
himself,  or  it  was  put  to  him  in  a  set  form,  and  is 
this  case  he  was  said  in  verba  jurare,  or  jurare  verbis 
conceplis.  Polybius'  speaks  of  a  second  oath  which 
was  put  to  all  who  served  in  the  army,  whether 
freemen  or  slaves,  as  soon  as  the  castrametatio  had 
taken  place,  and  by  which  all  promised  that  they 
would  steal  nothing  from  the  camp,  and  that  they 
would  take  to  the  tribunes  whatever  they  miglit 
happen  to  find.  The  military  oath  was,  according 
to  Dionysius,*  the  most  sacred  of  all,  and  the  latr 
allowed  a  general  to  put  to  death,  without  a  formal 
trial,  any  soldier  who  ventured  to  act  contrary  to  hi* 
oath.  It  was  taken  upon  the  signa,  which  were 
themselves  considered  sacred.  In  the  time  of  the 
Empire  a  clause  was  added  to  the  military  oath, 
in  which  the  soldiers  declared  that  they  woiUd  con- 
sider the  safety  of  the  emperor  more  important  than 
anything  else,  and  that  they  loved  neither  them- 
selves nor  their  children  more  than  their  sover- 
eign.' On  the  military  oath  in  general,  compare 
Brissonius,  De  Formul.,  iv.,  c.  1-5. 

II.  Oaths  taien  in  t'onsaetions  teilk  foreign  luh 
tions  in  the  name  of  the  Republic. — ^The  most  ancient 
form  of  an  oath  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  Livy,* 
in  a  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Albans.  This 
pater  patratus  pronounced  the  oath  in  the  name  of 
his  country,  and  struck  the  victim  with  a  flint- 
stone,  calling  on  Jupiter  to  destroy  the  Roman  na- 
tion in  like  manner,  as  he  (the  pater  patratus)  de- 
stroyed the  animal,  if  the  people  should  violate  the 
oath.  The  chiefs  or  priests  of  the  other  nation  then 
swore  in  a  similar  manner  by  their  own  gods.  The 
ceremony  was  sometimes  different,  inasmuch  as 
the  fetialis  cast  away  the  stone  from  his  hands, 
saying,  "Si  sciens  fallo,  turn  me  Diespiter  salva  urbt 
arceque  bonis  ejiciat,  uti  ego  hunc  lapidem.'  Owing 
to  the  prominent  part  which  the  stone  (lapis  silex) 
played  in  this  act,  Jupiter  himself  was  called  Jupi 
ter  Lapis,"  and  hence  it  was,  in  after  times,  not  uu 
common  among  the  Romans,  in  ordinary  convem- 
tion,  to  swear  by  Jupiter  Lapis."  In  swearing  to  a 
treaty  with  a  foreign  nation,  a  victim  (a  pig  or  a 
Iamb)  was  in  the  early  times  always  sacrificed  by 


I.  (Polyb.,  Ti.,  SI.— Feat.,  a.  t.  Prqnntionta.)-*.  (nii.,  ML 
—3.  (iii., 20.)— 4.  (ni.,  4.— Compare  Dionji.  Ha) ,  v.,  p.  SW 
—Id.,  Tiii.,  p.  555,  ed.  Sylb.)— 5.  (Ti.,  M.)-«.  (»  ,  p.  7M.)— T 
(AlTian,  Epict.,  iii.,  14. — Suet.,  Colig ,  IS. — ^Ammu.  Muc^ 
»xi.,  5.)— 8.  (L,  24.)— ».  (Feat.,  a.  t  Lapidas.)-- 10-  l^»^ 
iii.,  at.)— II.  (Oemua,  i..  tl.— Cio  :^  Faia.,  iii.,  I,  I&- VM ' 
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the  fetialU  (wbenee  the  expreasions  fadus  tcere, 
ifMcia  Ti/aietv),  and  the  priest,  while  pronouncing 
the  oath,  probably  touched  the  victim  or  the  altar.' 
(Compare  Fitialis.)  This  mode  of  swearing  tu  a 
treaty  tbroagh  the  sacred  person  of  a  fetialis  was 
observed  for  a  long  time;  and  after  the  second 
Piioic  war,  the  fetiales  even  travelled  to  Africa  to 
perform  the  ancient  ceremonies.*  The  jus  fetiale, 
however,  fell  into  disuse  as  the  Romans  extended 
their  conquests  ;  and  as,  in  most  cases  of  treaties 
with  foreign  nations,  the  Romans  were  not  the 
part;  Jhat  chose  to  promise  anything  on  oath,  we 
bear  of  no  more  oaths  on  their  part ;  but  the  foreign 
nation  or  conquered  party  was  sometimes  obliged 
to  promise  with  a  solemn  oath  (sacramtntum)  to  ob- 
serve the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Romans,  and 
documents  recording  such  promises  were  kept  in 
the  Capitol.*  But  in  cases  where  the  Romans  had 
reason  to  mistrust,  they  demanded  hostages,  as  be- 
ing a  better  security  than  an  oath,  and  this  was  the 
practice  which  in  later  times  they  adopted  most 
generally.  At  first  the  Romans  were  very  scrupu- 
lous in  observing  their  oaths  in  contracts  or  trea- 
ties with  foreigners,  and  even  with  enemies;  but 
attempts  were  soon  made  by  individuals  sophisti- 
cally  to  interpret  an  oath  and  explain  away  its  bind- 
ing character;*  and  from  the  third  Punic  war  to 
the  end  of  the  Republic,  perjury  was  common 
among  the  Romans  in  their  dealings  with  foreigo- 
•irs  as  well  as  among  themselves. 

ni.  Oalkt  taken  before  the  prttlor  or  in  court*  of 
justice. — In  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if 
anything  had  been  promised  by  a  person  on  oath, 
the  promise  had,  in  a  court  of  justice,  no  more  bind- 
ing power  than  it  would  have  had  without  the  oath, 
and  the  oath  was  in  such  case  merely  a  stronger 
promise  as  far  as  the  conscience  of  the  person  who 
took  it  was  concerned.*  But  if  a  slave,  for  the 
■alee  of  obtaining  his  lilierty,  had  promised  on  oath 
to  perform  certain  services  tu  his  master,  the  oath 
was  considered  binding.*  The  emperors  also,  in 
some  cases,  considered  the  promise  of  a  free  citi- 
ten,  when  it  was  confirmed  by  an  oath,  as  binding.' 

Siimetiraes,  when  a  case  was  brought  before  the 
pra:tor,  the  plaintiS*  might  put  the  defendant  to  bis 
oath  (ieferre  jusjurandum)  either  in  regard  to  the 
whole  case  in  question,  or  to  a  part  of  it.  If  the 
oath  was  taken,  the  whole  question,  or  that  part  of 
it  to  which  the  oath  applied,  was  settled  at  once,  and 
the  litis  contestatio,  or  a  formal  judicium,  was  su- 
perfluous. But  if  the  defendant  refused  to  take  the 
oath,  he  might,  in  return,  put  the  plaintiff  to  his  oath 
{referre  jiujurnndum),  to  make  him  declare  te  nan 
ealumniit  caiua  agere.  (Vid  Calvmnia.)  But  if 
the  defendant  neither  swore  himself,  nor  put  the 
plaintiff  to  his  oath  of  calumny,  he  admitted  the 
necessity  of  a  judicium.  If  the  uath  merely  refer- 
red to  a  part  of  it,  so  that  the  defendant  only  ac- 
knowledged part  of  what  the  plaintiff  alleged,  a  ju- 
dicium was  still  necessary,  but  its  forniula  was  of 
course  modified.*  Respectingthe  oath  of  calumnia, 
to  which  the  defendant  might  in  all  cases  put  the 
;>laintifl'°,  and  to  which  the  latter  also  might  be  put 
by  tbe  prstor,  see  Caldmnia.  The  formula  of  an 
oath  before  the  praetor  depended  upon  the  person 
iiho  put  it* 

A  judex  or  judices  appointed  by  the  preetor  were 
obliged  to  promise  on  oath  to  discharge  their  duties 
according  to  the  laws."  Rein"  denies  that,  after  a 
judex  was  given  by  tbe  prstor,  either  of  the  Uti- 


I.  (Virr.,  .An.,  xii.,  UI,  Ao.— Lir.,  xxi.,  43.)— t.  (Liv.,  xzx. 
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—id.,  xiii.,  SI.— Cio«  Di  Off.,  iii.,  17,  As.)— 3.  (Dig.  3,  tit.  14, 
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(tniiitil.,  T.,  S.>— 9.  (Di(.  II,  tit.  a, «.  3,  t  4,  and  i.  3.)— 10.  (Cic, 
*>•  iDTent.,  i.,  19 ) '  -II.  (Mm.  Pnntr.,  p.  477,  Ac.) 


gant  parties  had  tbe  right  to  put  tb  otbei  to  as 
oath ,  but  from  the  Digest'  it  is  clear  that  it  migbt 
be  dene  by  the  party  cut  onus  probalicni»  inatmit- 
bat,  piovided  he  himself  had  before  taken  tbe  jus- 
jurandum calumraae.  .When  documents  in  the  trial 
of  a  cause  were  laid  before  the  judex,  of  which  be 
doubted  the  genuineness  or  correctness,  he  might 
make  the  party  who  brought  them  forward  estab 
lish  their  correctness  or  genuineness  by  an  oat.h.* 

The  witnesses  who  gave  their  evidence  in  sitil 
proceedings  before  a  judex,  sometimes  confirmed 
their  testimony  by  an  oath,  which  they  either  took 
voluntarily,  or  which  was  put  to  them  by  the  judex. 
In  judicia  publics,  the  witnesses  had  always  to  give 
their  evidence  on  oath.*  We  have  no  means  of  as- 
certaining whether,  in  all  instances  of  civil  causes, 
witnesses  might  be  compelled  to  take  an  oath,  but 
It  seems  probable  that  in  a  civil  cause  a  witness 
generally  did  not  give  his  evidence  oo  oath,  unless 
he  himself  chose  to  do  so,  or  the  judex,  for  special 
rea.sons,  thought  it  advisable  that  he  should. 

False  swearing  {pejerare,  perjurium)  was  not  re- 
garded by  tbe  Romans  as  it  is  by  us.  Swearing 
was  merely  a  matter  of  conscience,  and,  conse- 
quenily,  the  person  who  was  guilty  of  false  swear- 
ing was  responsible  to  the  Deity  alone.  Perjury 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  punished  more  se* 
verely  than  false  witness  in  general  given  without 
an  natb.  Whea  therefore,  Valerius  Maximus* 
speaKs  otinfamia,  perjurii,  ne  uses  infamia  in  a  pop- 
ular, and  not  a  strictly  legal  sense.  The  mannei 
in  which  tbe  Romans  regarded  perjury  is  implied  in 
an  expression  of  Cicero,*  who  says,  "  Perjurit 
pana  divina,  exitium;  hunuma,  dedecus."  Hencs 
every  oath  was  accompanied  by  an  execration,* 
and  perjury,  therefore,  was  an  act  which  belonged 
more  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  censors  than  to  an 
ordinary  court  of  justice.'  Witnesses  convicted  of 
having  given  false  testimony,  with  or  without  oatti, 
were  punished.*    (Compare  Falsdm.) 

IV.  Oaths  or  various  modes  of  smearing  in  com- 
man  life. — The  practice  of  swearing,  or  calling  upon 
some  god  or  gods  as  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  as- 
sertions made  in  common  life  or  in  ordinary  con- 
versations, was  as  common  among  the  Romans  as 
among  the  Greeks.  The  various  forms  used  in 
swearing  may  be  diviiled  into  three  classes : 

1.  Simple  invocations  of  one  or  more  gods,  as 
Hercle  or  Meherele,  that  is,  ita  me  Hercules  juvet, 
amet,  or  servet  ;*  Po/,  Perpol,  or  JEdepol,  that  is,  per 
PoUucem;  per  Jovem  Lapidem,  or  simply  per  Jotemi 
per  superos ;  per  deos  immortales ;  medius  fidius, 
that  is,  ita  me  Dius  {^iot)filius  juvet ;"  ita  me  deus 
amet,  oj  Hi  amenl.  Sometimes,  also,  two  or  a 
great  number  of  gods  were  invoked  by  their  names." 
I'he  genii  of  men  were  regarded  as  divine  beings, 
and  persons  used  to  swear  by  their  own  genius  or 
by  that  of  a  friend,  and  during  the  Empire  by  that 
of  an  emperor.'*  Women  as  well  as  men  swore  by 
most  of  tbe  gods,  but  some  of  them  were  peculiar 
to  one  of  the  sexes.  Thus  women  never  swore  by 
Hercules,  and  men  never  by  Castor.  Varro.  more- 
over, said  that  in  ancient  times  women  only  swore 
by  Castor  and  Pollux,  while  in  the  extant  writers 
we  find  men  frequently  swearing  by  Pollux.'*  June 
and  Venus  were  mostly  invoked  by  women,  bu< 
also  by  lovers  and  effeminate  men  in  general." 

1.  (Sa,  tit.  3, 1.  SS,  t  3.1—3.  (Dig.  ia,tit.  a,  ■.  31.— Cod.4,U 
I,  •  a.)- 3.  (Cic.  Pro  Rom.  Com.,  13.— Id.,  Fro  Suits,  7.— Id, 
Pro  Foot.,  ?.— Id.,  Pro  Balb.,  9.— Quinlil.,  t.,  7.— Vil  Mix, 
Tiil.,  5,  i  3.)— 4.  (Tiii.,  5,  5.)— 5.  (De  Leg.,  ii.,  ».)— S.  (Pint, 
QazM.  GnBC.,  p.  373,  Fnuc.)— 7.  (Cic,  Do  OIT..  i.,  13.— Liv., 
xiiT.,  18.— G«Uiu,  vii.,  18.) -8.  (Dig.  33,  tit.  i,  ■.  IS.)— t 
(Feat.,  a.  t.  Mecaator.)— 10.  (Feat.,  a.  t.— Vairo,  Da  Uar.  Lll„ 
ir.,  p.  90,  Bip.)— II.  (Plaut.,  Btcchid.,  ir.,  8,  31.— Ttrnit. 
Aodi.,  iii.,  3,  33.)— 13  iHoret.,  Epiat.,  i.,  7,  IM.— Snet.,  Calif., 
37.).- 13.  (Oelliua,  z  .  A.)— 14.  (Plaal.,  Amphit.,  ii.,  3,  tlS.- 
TibolL,  IT.,  13, 13.-  :  it.,  ii.,  96.- Orid,  Amor.,  ii.,  1 ,  t7  -  U 
ilx,  ii.,  8, 1&) 
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%  InTications  of  the  gods,  together  with  an  ex- 
ecration, in  case  the  swearer  was  stating  a  false- 
hood. Execrations  of  this  kind  are,  Dti  me  per- 
dant;'  dii  me  interficiant  ;*  dispeream^  ne  ncam;* 

&.  FersoDS  also  used  to  swear  by  the  individuals 
cr  things  most  dear  to  them.  Thus  we  have  in- 
Btances  of  a  person  swearing  by  his  own  or  another 
man's  head,*  by  his  eyes,*  by  his  own  welfare  or 
that  of  his  children,*  by  the  welfare  of  an  emper- 
or,* Ac. 

Respecting  the  various  forms  of  oaths  and  swear- 
ing, see  Brissonius,  De  Formul.,  viii.,  c.  1-18. 

OBJE.     {Vid.  Tribub,  Geksk.) 

OBELISCUS  (ierXioKof)  is  a  diminutive  of  Obe- 
tut  {b6eX6c),  which  properly  signifies  a  sharpened 
thing,  a  ekewer  or  epit,  and  is  the  name  given  to 
certain  works  of  Egyptian  art.  (Herodotus"  uses 
i6eX6t  in  the  sense  of  an  obelisk.)  A  detailed  de- 
scription of  such  works  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  plan  of  this  work,  but  some  notice  of  them  is 
required  by  the  fact  thai  several  of  them  were 
transported  to  Rome  under  the  emperors,  .\mmi- 
anus  Marcellinus"  says  that  "  an  obelisk  is  a  very 
ough  stone,  in  the  shape  of  a  kind  of  landmark  or 
boundary-stone,  rising  with  a  small  inclination  on 
all  sides  to  a  great  height ;  and  in  order  that  it  may 
imitate  a  solar  ray  by  a  gradual  diminution  of  its 
bulk,  it  terminates  In  a  prolongation  of  four  faces 
united  in  a  sharp  point.  It  is  very  carefully  smooth- 
ed." Most  ancient  writers  consider  obelisks  its 
emblematic  of  the  sun's  rays." 

An  obelisk  is,  properly,  a  single  block  of  stone, 
cut  into  a  quadrilateral  form,  the  sides  of  which 
diminish  gradually,  but  almost  Imperceptibly,  from 
the  base  to  the  top  of  the  shad,  but  do  not  terminate 
in  an  apex  upon  the  top,  which  is  crowned  by  a 
nmall  pyramid,  consisting  of  four  sides  terminating 
in  a  point.  The  Egyptian  obelisks  were  mostly 
Blade  of  the  red  granite  of  Sycne,  from  which  place 
they  were  carried  to  the  different  parts  of  Egypt. 
They  were  generally  placed  in  pairs  at  the  entrance 
(o  a  temple,  and  occasionally  In  the  Interior,  and  were 
usually  covered  with  hieroglyphical  inscriptions. 

Obelisks  were  iirst  transported  to  Rome  under 
Augustus,  who  caused  one  to  be  erected  in  the  cir- 
cus, and  another  in  the  Campos  Martius."  The 
former  was  restored  in  1689,  and  is  called  at  pres- 
ent the  Flaminlan  obelisk.  Its  whole  height  is  about 
116  feet,  and  without  the  base  about  78  feet.  The 
obelisk  in  the  Campus  Martius  was  set  up  by  Au- 
gustus as  a  sundial.  It  stands  at  present  on  the 
Monte  Citorlo,  where  it  was  placed  in  1792.  Its 
wholb  height  ir  r.tiout  110  feet,  and  without  the  base 
about  71  feet  Another  obelisk  was  brought  to 
Rome  by  Ca'i'.'i'a,  and  placed  on  the  Vatican  in  the 
Circus  of  CaV-^**-"  It  stands  at  present  in  front 
of  St.  Peters,  vhere  it  v/as  placed  in  1586,  and  its 
whole  height  i3  about  132  feet,  and  without  the 
base  and  modem  omaments  at  the  top  about  83 
feet.  But  the  largest  obelisk  at  Rome  is  that  which 
was  originally  tiaii9°,>0ited  from  Heliopolls  to  Alex- 
•ndrea  by  ConstaDtiiic,  and  conveyed  to  Rome  by 
bis  son  Constar.ti'jE,  w/io  placed  it  in  the  Circus 
Maximus."  Its  presort  pocition  is  before  the  north 
portico  of  the  Latera:i  Church,  where  it  was  placed 
m  1588.  Its  whoh  height  Is  about  149  feet,  and 
vr.hout  the  base  about  105  feet. 


1  (Plant.,  MU.  Glor.,  iii.,  3,  M.— Id.,  Cirtoll.,  ii.,  1, 31.)— 
\  (Pluut.,  MoiuU.,  i.,  3,  3S.)— 3.  (Hont.,  Sat.,  i.,  •,  47  )— 4. 
Ck:.«d  Fam.,Tii.,  S3.— Mart.,  x.,  IS,  3.)— 9.  (Cie.  ad  Att.,  >ri., 
I.)— 4.  (Dig.  12,  Ut.  8,  <.  3,  4  4.-0Tid,  Triit.,  t.,  4,  4}.— Id., 
H«mdM  iii.,  107.— Jut.,  n.,  16.)— 7.  (Plaut.,  Mtnachm.,  t.,  9, 
l.-OvkL  Amor.,  u.,  I«,  44.)-^.  (Dig.  IS,  tit.  »,  a.  ».— Plio., 
l^iiM.,  ii.,  S0.)-».  (Old.  S,  tit. 4,  s.  41.)— 10.  (ii.,  lll.)-ll. 
UvU.  4.)— IS.  (Compen  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xjxri.,  14.)— 13.  (PUn., 
il  N.,  nati.,  14.)- 14.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xixri.,  IJ;  x»i.,  7»,  4  ».) 
—II  (Aaun.  Ham,  XTii.,  4.) 
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I'bere  are  eight  other  obelisks  at  Rome  bnidM 
those  mentioned  above,  but  none  of  them  are  cd 
historical  importance.  There  are  also  obelisks  is 
various  other  places,  as  at  Constantinople,  Arler, 
Florence,  Catana  in  Sicily,  &.c.,  some  of  which  ara 
works  of  Egyptian  art,  and  others  only  imitatioaa. 

There  are  two  small  obelisks  in  the  British  Ma- 
seum,  which  were  brought  by  the  French  frca 
Cairo.' 

OB'ELOS.    (Va.  Veeu.) 

OBLIGATIO'NES  Obllgatio  is  defined*  lo  be 
"  a  bond  of  law  by  which  we  are  under  a  necessity 
of  paying  (eohenda)  anything  according  to  the  lawa 
of  our  state."  This  definition  has  only  referen<»  to 
one  part  of  an  obligation,  namely,  the  right  of  action, 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  notion  of  a  Roman 
obligation.  According  to  Paolus,*  the  substance  of 
an  obligation  consists  In  another  person  binding 
himself  to  give  to  us  something,  or  to  do  something, 
or  to  secure  or  make  good  something  {ad  ianitm 
aliguid,  vel  faciendum,  vcl  prctstandum).  This  "  bind- 
ing" must,  however,  be  understood  of  a  "legal 
binding,"  that  is,  the  party  who  fails  to  perform 
what  he  has  engaged  to  do,  must  be  liable  to  legal 
compulsion ;  In  other  words,  the  duty  which  be 
owes  may  be  enforced  by  suit  or  action.  Any 
agreement  which  is  binding  according  to  positive 
morality,  but  which,  for  any  reason,  cannot  be  le- 
gally enforced,  is  not  properly  an  obllgatio,  but  stiO 
the  Romans  gave  such  agreement  the  name  of  obll- 
gatio, and  added  the  term  naturalis,  by  which  it  it 
opposed  to  civilis  and  preetoria  or  honoraria.  The 
obligationes  civiles  «fere  those  which  were  created 
by  enactments  {legibue),  or  generally  were  estab- 
lished by  the  jus  civile ;  pr*tori«E  or  hoiiorariie  were 
those  which  owed  their  origin  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  prajtor.  Viewed  with  reference  to  the  evrnta 
on  which  the  law  operated  to  give  obllgatlooo  a 
binding  force,  obligationes  arose  either  from  eon- 
tract  or  quasi  contract,  and  delict  {male/icium,  delict- 
um), or  quasi  delict.*  According  to  Gains,  every 
obllgatio  arises  either  from  contract  or  delict. 

Contract  {cmtraclut)  was  made  in  four  ways- 
re,  verbis,  litterls,  and  consensu. 

As  an  example  of  a  contract  re.  Gains  mentioiM 
mutuom.  (Ktd.  MoTDDM.)  Also,  if  a  man  received 
what  was  not  due  from  a  ptrson  who  paid  by  mis 
take,  the  payer  had  his  remedy  for  the  recovery  joat 
as  if  it  were  a  case  of  mutuum.  But  "  this  kind  of 
obligation,"  observes  Gains,  "  does  not  appear  t« 
arise  from  contract,  because  he  who  gives  with  the 
intention  of  payment  rather  intends  to  dissolve  or 
put  an  end  to  {dietrakere)  a  transaction  {negotium) 
than  to  commence  or  to  constitute  {contrakere')  a 
transaction."  In  such  a  case  the  English  law  has 
a  fiction  of  a  promise  to  pay  on  the  part  of  the  per 
son  who  has  received  the  money. 

To  the  contracts  made  re,  there  also  belong  Cob 
■ODATuii,  DsposiTDX,  and  Piokcs. 

The  obllgatio  verbis  was  contracted  by  oral  que* 
tion  and  answer  between  the  parties.  The  fom 
of  words  was :  Dan  Spondes !  Spondee ;  Dabis  1 
Dabo;  Promittlst  Promitto;  Fidepromlttis  1  Fido- 
promltto ;  FIdejubes  1  Fidejubeo ;  Fades  t  Faciam 
The  words  dari  spondes  1  spondee,  were  so  pee* 
llarly  Roman,  that  their  legal  effect  could  not  ix 
preserved  If  their  meaning  was  transferred  into  an- 
other language ;  nor  could  a  valid  obllgatio  with  « 
peregrinus  be  made  by  the  use  of  the  word  spondeo.' 
The  evidence  of  such  an  obllgatio  must  have  been 
the  presence  of  witnesses.* 

It  is  to  this  form  of  contract  by  questimi  and  an 


1.  (Zoaga,  Da  Uan  et  OrigiM  Olteliacorcni.—  Br^|«ian  Mm 
tiqoitiaa,  to!,  i.,  c.  14,  IS,  LonJvn,  ISmo,  I83S.)— S.  (loM..  ji. 
tit.  13.)— 3.  (Dig.  44,  tit.  7,  a.  3.)— 4.  (Iiut.,  iii.,  ni.  It  )-• 
(Oaiua.  ii-.  U,  r7*.)-S  (Cic,  Pro  Raac  Cos .  I.) 
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r  (ex  hCerrngatione  el  respomione)  that  the  terms 
"stipulari"  and  "  stipalatio"  refer.  The  word 
"stipulari"  properly  refers  to  him  who  asks  the 
question,  "  Si  juis  ila  dart  stipuUlur ;  Post  mortem 
meam  daii  tjmnde* ;  vel  ita,  Cum  morierit,  rpondea  t" 
The  person  who  asked  the  question  was  stipulator; 
he  who  answered  the  question  was  promissor,  and 
be  was  said  spondere.'  Sometimes  the  whole  form 
of  woi^s  which  comprises  the  question  and  the  an- 
•wer  is  comprehended  in  the  term  stipulatio,*  and 
the  participle  *'  stipulata"  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
passive  sense.* 

A  stipulatio  which  contained  an  mipossible  con- 
lition  was  invalid  (tnu^iYif).  As  thu  stipulatio  was 
rifiected  by  wonls,  it  was  a  necessaiy  conseqnence 
that  the  parties  should  have  powei  to  speak  and 
bear,  and  on  this  ground  was  founded  the  rule  of 
law  that  a  mutus  and  a  surdus  could  not  be  parties 
to  a  stipulatio.  As  to  the  ability  of  pupilli  and  in- 
fantes with  respect  to  obligationes,  see  Ihpdbes  and 
IsFANs.  The  stipulator  might  have  another  party 
to  tbo  contract  on  his  behalf,  who  was  called  ad- 
stipn'ator.  The  adstipulator  had  the  same  right  of 
action  as  the  stipulator,  and,  theiefore,  a  payment 
in  respect  of  the  stipulatio  could  be  made  to  him  as 
well  as  to  the  stipulator ;  and  the  stipulator  had  an 
actio  mandati  against  the  adstipulator  for  the  recov- 
ery of  anjrthiug  that  he  had  received. 

There  were  some  peculiarities  in  the  adstipulatio. 
The  right  of  action  did  not  pass  to  the  heres  of  the 
adstipulator,  and  the  adstipulation  of  a  slave  for  his 
uaster  had  no  effect,  though  in  all  cases  he  could 
acquire  for  his  master  by  stipulation.  The  same 
mie  of  law  appeared  to  apply  to  him  who  was  in 
m  mcipio,  for  he  was  servi  loco.  If  a  son  who  was 
if.  the  power  of  his  father  became  his  adstipulator, 
he  did  not  acquire  anything  for  his  father,  though  he 
acquired  for  him  by  stipulatio.  Still  his  adstipula- 
tio gave  the  son  a  right  of  action,  provided  he  was 
released  from  the  father's  power  without  a  capitis 
diminutio,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  father's  death,  or 
by  being  inaugurated  flame n  dialis.  The  same  rule 
of  law  applied  to  a  filiafamilias  and  to  a  wife  in 
manu. 

Those  who  were  bound  for  the  promissor  were 
called  sponsores,  fidepromissorcs,fidejussores.  (VM. 
Intkrcessio.) 

The  case  of  an  obligatio  Uteris  is  illustrated  by 
Gaius*  by  the  instance  of  nomina  transcripticia,  as 
when  a  creditor  who  has  a  debt  due  from  a  person 
in  respect  of  a  sale,  or  a  letting,  or  a  partnership, 
enters  it  in  his  book  (codiee*,  or  tabula  expenri  el  ae- 
cepti)  as  a  debt  {ezpentumilliferl :'  expensumtulute 
non  dieit,  cum  labuUu  non  recital).  This  was  called 
"  Nomen  tranteripticium  a  re  in  peraonam."  It  was 
called  trarucriptio  a  penona  in  personam  when  a 
creditor  entered  in  his  books  a  debt  a«  due  from  a 
third  party,  which  was  really  due  from  another 
party,  hut  which  that  other  party  had  transferred 
(ddegavil)  to  the  creditoi. 

Cicero  clearly  alludes  to  this  literaram  obligatio 
111  his  Oration  pro  Roscio  Comoedo.  He  SAys,* 
speaking  of  the  plaintiff's  demand,  "  his  claim  is  for 
a  certain  sum  of  money  (peeunia  certa),  and  this 
must  be  either  '  data'  (a  case  of  obligatio  re),  or 
'  expensa  lata'  (the  liteiarum  obligatio),  or  stipulata 
(an  obligatio  verbis)." 

Some  difficulty  arises  about  the  mode  of  convert- 
ing an  obligation  of  a  different  kind  into  an  obligatio 
Uteris.  The  subject  is  discussed  by  Unterholzner' 
in  an  ingenious  essay,  which,  however,  was  written 


1.  (Gain*,  iii.,  100,  IDS.— Dig.  ii,  tit.  I,  •.  113 :  "Do  Verbo- 
ram  ObligMionftnu.'*)— S.  (!%■  4i,  tit.  I,  ■.  9,  i  1.)— 3.  (Cic, 
rio  Horn.  Com.,  9.)—*.  (iii.,  128.)  — 5.  (Campua  Cic,  Pro 
RoK.  Com.,  «,  i.)—t.  (0.  S.)— 7.  ("  Ueber  din  Rtds  du  Cicero 
Ir  den  Srha'spiolar  Q.  Boannt,"  Z  litKhrift,  i.,  S48.) 
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before  the  publication  of  the  MS.  of  Gains,  ami  ii 
has  since  been  discussed  by  other  writers.  Unter- 
bolzner  conjectured  that  a  third  party,  with  the 
consent  of  the  debtor  and  creditor,  made  the  entr; 
in  his  own  books ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  this  assumption.  Theopbilus'  represeiitt 
the  literarum  obligatio  as  a  novatio  or  change  of  an 
obligation  of  one  kind  into  an  obligation  of  anothei 
kind,  and  this,  he  says,  was  effected  both  by  wordi 
and  writing  (jnjitaai  xai  ypuft/taai).  It  was  effected, 
according  to  him,  by  the  creditor  writing  to  the 
debtor  {ypd^iv  jirifuira  irpdc  ovrov)  to  ask  his  con- 
sent to  the  old  obligation  being  made  into  a  new 
one  of  a  different  kind,  and  by  the  debtor  consem 
ing.  As  stated  by  him,  the  obligatio  Uteris  might 
be  an  obligatio  contracted  by  a  letter  of  the  creditoi 
to  the  debtor,  and  the  debtor's  reply.  In  principle, 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  its  being  contracted 
by  the  debtor's  consent  expressed  by  a  subscription 
in  the  creditor's  hooks.  The  Uterarum  obUgatio  of 
Theophilus,  however,  rather  seems  to  correspond 
to  the  other  kinds  of  literarum  obligatio  referrM  to 
by  Gains,*  where  he  says,  "  this  obligation  can  be 
contracted  by  chirographa  and  syngrapha,  that  is, 
if  a  man  writes  that  he  owes  a  sum  of  money  oi 
will  pay  it ;  provided,  however,  there  be  no  stipula- 
tio on  the  same  account."  It  <s  not  impossible  tha< 
Gaius  means  that  the  creditor  might  convert  an 
obligation  of  another  kind  into  that  of  peeunia  ex- 
pensa by  the  bare  entry  of  it  in  his  book ;  for  it  is 
no  objection  to  this,  as  Unterholzner  has  it,  "  that  a 
unilateral  writing  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  should 
have  the  effect  of  putting  another  person  under  an 
obligatio,"  for  an  obligatio  was  already  contracteil, 
which  the  creditor  would  have  to  prove ;  but  if  he 
could  prove  it,  the  law  gave  him  all  the  advantage 
of  a  creditor  for  peeunia  certa,  if  he  had  complieil 
with  certain  forms.  Gaius'  certainly  may  be  un- 
derstood as  asserting  that  this  obligatio  was  coit- 
tracted  simply  "  expentum  ftrendo  .■*'  but  it  seems  to 
be  the  general  opinion  that  this  literarum  obligatio 
required  the  consent  of  the  debtor  either  orally  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses  or  by  letter;'  and  this 
is  not  inconsistent  with  Gaius ;  for,  though  he  says 
that  the  debtor  is  bound  by  the  "  cxpensum  ferendo" 
that  does  not  exclude  his  consent,  but  merely  shows 
what  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  consent 
legally  binding. 

The  obligationes  consensu  were  emtio  and  ven- 
ditio,  locatio,  conductio,  societas,  mandatum.  All 
obligationes  by  contract,  of  course,  required  con- 
sent and  the  evidence  of  consent ;  but  "  these  obli- 
gationes," says  Gaius,*  "  are  said  to  be  contracted 
contentu,  because  no  peculiar  form  of  words  or 
writing  was  required,  but  the  consent  of  the  parties 
to  the  transaction  was  sufficient."  Accordingly, 
such  transactions  could  take  place  between  persons 
at  a  distance  from  one  another,  but  a  verborum 
obligatio  required  the  presence  of  the  parties.  The 
actions  founded  on  these  obligationes  consensu 
were  bonse  fidei. 

A  legal  obligatio  implies  a  right  of  action  againsi 
the  person  who  owes  the  duty  (qui  obligalur)  This 
right  of  action  (ex  contractu)  might  be  acquired  bv 
any  person  who  was  sui  juris.  It  might  alto  he 
acquired  for  him  by  those  who  were  in  his  poles- 
tas,  manns,  and  mancipium ;  and  by  free  men  and 
slaves  whom  a  man  possessed  bona  fide,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions.  This  right  of  action  might  also  be 
acquired  by  a  man  through  the  acts  of  a  free  inaa 
who  was  his  agent,  so  far  that  he  could  require  the 
cession  of  the  obligatio  so  acquired. 

An  obligatio  was  terminated  {loUilur)  in  Tanoua 


I.  (ti  lit.  1 :  "  Do  Lit.  OUi(.")— S.  (iii.,  134.)— <.  (iii.,  137  i 
—4.  (Cic.,  Pro  Rom.  O  m., ».— Vil.  M«i.,  tiii., »,  «.>_»  (iii 
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way*.  The  most  common  way  waa  b/  payment 
(tebuu )  of  what  was  due.  A  man,  with  the  consent 
nf  the  creditor,  might  pay  another's  debt,  but  the 
two  schools  diflered  as  to  the  legal  consequence  of 
such  payment.  The  Proculiani,  as  usual,  adhering 
strictly  to  fundamental  principles,  maintained  that 
the  debtor  was  still  under  his  obligatio,  but  if  the 
money  was  demanded  of  him  by  the  creditor,  be  bad 
1  good  plea  of  dolus  mains  (exceptio  doli  malt). 

An  obligatio  might  be  terminated  by  acceptilatio. 
\a  obligation  contracted  per  tea  et  libram  might 
be  determined  in  the  same  way,  and  also  one  ari- 
sing "  ex  judicati  causa."  ( Vid.  Nexdm.)  An  ob- 
ligatio mi^ht  also  be  determined  by  novatio,  which 
is  the  change  of  an  existing  duty  {debitum)  into  an- 
other obligation,  and  the  determination  of  the  for- 
mer obligation.'  This  is  explained  by  the  foUow- 
ing  instance  :*  II  I  stipulate  that  Titius  shall  giye 
me  what  is  due  irom  you,  a  new  obligatio  arises 
by  theintenrention  of  a  new  person,  and  the  former 
obligation  is  determined  by  being  replaced  by  the 
latter ;  and  sometimes  a  former  obligatio  may  be 
detennined  b^  a  subsequent  stipulatio,  though  the 
tfubsequent  stipulatio  may  be  invalid.  If  the  stipu- 
lation was  from  the  same  person,  it  required  the 
addition  of  something  to  effect  a  novatio,  as  the 
addition  of  a  condition,  or  the  circmnstance  of  add- 
ing to  or  subtracting  from  the  time  contained  in 
the  terms  of  the  covenant.  As  to  the  case  of  a 
condition,  it  was  the  law  in  the  time  of  Gaius  that 
there  was  no  novatio  until  the  condition  was  ful- 
filled, and  till  that  time  the  former  obligatio  con- 
tinaeid.  The  opinion  of  the  great  jurist  Servius 
Sulpicius  as  to  the  condition  inunediately  effecting 
a  novatio,  was  not  taw  in  the  time  of  Gaius  {alio 
jure  utimur). 

An  obligatio  was  also  determined  by  the  litis 
euntestatio,  if  the  proceedings  had  taken  place  in  a 
Ic^timum  judicium.  It  is  stated  generally,  under 
the  articles  litis  contestatio  and  legitimum  judi- 
cium, what  is  the  import  of  these  terras  respective- 
ly. The  original  obligation  (principalit  obligatio) 
was  determined  by  the  litis  contestatio,  and  the 
defendant  {reu»)  was  then  bound  (tenelur)  by  the 
litis  contestatio.  If  he  was  condemned,  the  litis 
contestatio  ceased  to  have  any  effect,  and  he  was 
bound  by  the  judgment  (ex  eauta  judicati).  It  was 
a  consequence  of  these  doctrines,  that,  after  a  litis 
contestatio  in  a  legitimum  judicium,  a  man  could 
not  bring  his  action  on  the  original  contract ;  for  if 
his  declaration  or  demand  was  dari  mihi  oportere, 
it  was  bad  (tnu/t/u),  for  after  the  litis  contestatio 
the  dari  oportere  had  ceased.  In  the  case  of  a  ju- 
dicium quod  imperio  continetur,  the  obligatio  ex- 
isted and  the  action  could  be  brought,  but  the  de- 
mand might  be  answered  by  a  plea  (ezceplio)  of  a 
res  judicata  or  in  judicium  deducta.  In  the  judicia 
imperio  continentia  the  exceptio  rei  judicatte  cor- 
responds to  the  condemnatio  in  the  legitima  judi- 
oa,  and  the  exceptio  rei  in  judicium  deuuctae  to  the 
litis  contestatio.  On  this  subject  the  reader  may 
eonsult  Keller,  Veber  Litis  Contetlatian,  p.  II,  &c. 

Obligationes  arising  from  contract  passed  by 
oniTersal  succession  to  the  heres.  There  were  no 
means  of  transferring  obhgationes  from  the  credi- 
tor to  another  person  except  by  a  novatio,  which 
was  effected  by  the  assignee  stipulating  with  the 
debitor  with  the  consent  of  the  creditor,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  release  the  debitor  from  his  former 
obligatio,  and  to  bind  him  by  a  new  one.  If  this 
novatio  was  not  effected,  the  assignee  could  only 
sue  as  the  cognitor  or  procurator  of  the  assignor, 
and  not  in  his  own  name.* 

From  the  consideration  of  obligationes  arising 

1.  (D«.  M,  tit.  S :  "  Do  Nraationibna  «t  DslegatiaiiflHU  •— t. 
'Ctiiu.  <u.,  170.)— 3.  (Gai  la,  i.,  18,  4ec.) 
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fVom  contracts,  Gains*  passes  to  the  conaidMaiuM 
of  obligationes  "qua  ex  delicto  oriuntur;"  andtheas 
delicts,  which  are  the  foundation  of  these  obliga- 
tiones, are  Fubtum,  Bona  Rapta  or  Rapiha,  Dam- 
NDH,  and  Injukia.  All  these  obligationes  he  con- 
siders to  be  comprised  in  one  ^nus,  whereas  the 
obligationes  ex  contractu  are  distributed  into  four 
genera. 

The  arrangement  by  the  Roman  jurists  of  obli- 
gationes ex  delicto  with  obligationes  ex  contractg 
was  founded  on  the  circumstance  that  both  clasaet 
of  obligationes  were  the  foundation  of  riglits  tv 
personam,  or  rights  against  a  determinate  individ- 
ual or  determinate  in£viduals ;  but  there  is  an  im- 
portant difference  in  the  origin  of  the  two  rights. 
The  rights  ex  contractu  are  rights  founded  on  law- 
fid  acts,  and  rights  ex  delicto  are  rights  founded 
on  infringements  of  other  rights. 

The  obligationes  quasi  ex  contractu  are  not  enu- 
merated by  Gaius,  but  they  are  discussed  in  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian.'  These  obligationes  do  not 
properly  arise  either  from  contract  or  delict ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  founded  on  acts  which  are 
not  delicts,  they  must  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  contract  rather  than  to  delict,  if  we  will  refer 
them  to  one  of  these  classes.  But,  in  fact,  these 
quasi  contracts  belong  to  neither  class.  Instances 
of  these  quasi  contracts,  enumerated  in  the  Insti- 
tutes, are  "  abientis  negotiorum  gettio"  {vid.  Niso- 
TioBOM  GKSTOBDa  AcTio),  the  "  tulela  judicium,"  • 
"  communis  ret  tine  tocitlate,"  aa  when  a  thing  has 
been  bequeathed  and  given  to  several  persons,  and 
some  other  instancea. 

These  quasi  contracts  are  arranged  in  the  Insl^ 
tutes  of  Justinian  after  obligationes  ex  contractu, 
and  the  obligationes  quasi  ex  delicto  are  idaced 
immediately  after  the  obligationes  ex  delicta  Ik- 
stances  of  these  obligationes  quasi  ex  delicto  eaii> 
merated  in  the  Institutes*  are, "  «t  j-jdex  litem  tutm 
feceril,"  and  the  case  of  "dejcetum  effutumve,"  aad 
others. 

We  may  now  examine  more  ckieeiy  the  meaning 
of  the  term  obligatio,  and  other  terms  used  is  rela- 
tion to  the  law  of  contracts.  Its  etymology  {lig-e, 
to  bind)  points  merely  to  the  obligatory  part  of  i 
contract,  or  to  the  duty  owing  by  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  contract  (debitor)  to  the  other  party  {creditor), 
or  to  the  duties  mutually  owing  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  The  word  which,  as  opposed  to  obligatio 
or  "  binding,"  expresses  the  determination  of  such 
binding,  is  "  solutio ;"  and,  generally,  some  form  at 
the  word  "  solvo"  is  the  appropriate  term  to  ex- 
press the  legal  termination  of  the  obligatia  But, 
inasmuch  as  duties  owing  by  one  party  to  the  con- 
tract, or  duties  mutually  owing  by  the  parties  to 
the  contract,  imply  a  right  in  the  other  party  to 
the  contract,  or  imply  mutual  rights  in  the  parties 
to  the  contract,  the  word  obligatio  is  often  used  to 
express  both  the  rights  and  the  corresponding  da- 
ties  which  arise  out  of  the  contract.  Consistently 
with  this,  we  find  the  right  of  the  creditor  spoken 
of  as  his  obligatio,  and  the  duty  of  the  debtor  as  his 
obligatio.  lliere  is  no  special  name  in  the  Roman 
law  for  a  right  against  a  determinate  person  or  de- 
terminate persons.  The  name  for  ownership  or 
property  is  dominium,  to  which  is  opposed  the 
name  obligationes  as  descriptive  of  rights  against 
determinate  persons. 

It  is  correctly  remarked  (Austin,  An  outline  tf  a 
courte  of  Lectures  on  General  Jurisprudence),  "  uat 
in  the  writings  of  the  Roman  lawyers  the  tenr.  ob- 
ligatio is  never  applied  to  a  duty  which  answcis  t* 
a  right  in  rem."  But  as  the  duty  answering  to  a 
right  in  rem  is  only  the  duty  of  fori>earance,  that  ia, 
of  not  doing  anytMng,  there  is  no  great  inconAeia 
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eace  iu  the  want  of  a  name :  as  soon  as  an  act  is 
done  which  is  an  infringement  of  the  right,  or,  in 
oUtec,  words,  a  delictum  (in  one  sense  in  which  the 
Romans  use  this  word),  an  obUgation  arises  by  force 
of  such  act  {obligatio  ex  delicto),  and  gives  the  injured 
perEon  a  right  of  action  against  the  wrong-doer. 

A  contractus,  as  it  will  appear  from  what  has 
«)n  said,  required  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  to 
it.  Those  obligationes  which  were  said  to  be 
ffiunded  on  "  consent"  (eoruenttu)  were  said  to  be 
w  founded  only  because  consent  was  sufficient,' 
and  no  pecuiar  form  of  words  or  expression  was 
required ;  whereas,  in  the  obligationes  contracted 
"  re,"  "  verbis,"  and  "  Uteris,"  certain  acts,  words, 
or  writing  were  required.  In  those  contracts 
where  particular  forms  were  not  required  in  order 
to  convert  them  into  obligationes,  any  words  or 
sets  were  sufficient  which  were  evidence  of  con- 
sent. What  words  and  acts  are  evidence  of  con- 
sent, cannot,  of  course,  be  determined  generally  in 
any  system  of  jurisprudence.  But  certain  acts  or 
events  exclude  the  notion  of  consent,  even  if  the 
form?!  parts  of  a  contract  have  been  most  scrupu- 
loush;  observed ;  constraint  by  force  or  threats  (n*, 
tnetK  >),  and  fraud  (doliu),  and.  In  many  cases,  error 
{error,  ifnoranlia),  either  render  the  agreement  ab- 
solutely null,  or  give  the  party  who  has  been  con- 
strained, deceived,  or  in  error,  various  modes  of 
defence  against  the  claims  of  the  other  party. 

An  obl^atio  supposes  two  persons  ;  the  person 
to  whom  the  duty  is  due,  or  the  creditor,  and  the 
person  from  whom  it  is  due,  or  the  debitor.  But 
there  may  be  more  than  two  parties  to  an  obliga- 
tio,  either  as  creditores  or  debitores,  or  both,  all  of 
w^om  may  be  comprehended  under  the  general 
name  of  rei.'  With  reference  to  a  person  who  is 
under  the  same  obligatio,  a  person  may  be  called 
corrcus.  But  when  titere  are  several  parties  to  an 
obligatio,  there  are  properly  several  obligationes, 
and  this  is  tho  case  whether  the  creditor  is  one 
and  ths  debitores  are  several,  or  the  creditores  are 
•everal  and  the  debitor  is  one,  or  both  the  credi- 
tores and  debitores  are  seversd.  In  the  obligatio 
pro  rata,  the  claims  of  the  several  creditores,  or 
the  duties  of  the  several  debitores,  are  determinate 
parts  of  a  whole,  which  is  made  up  by  the  parts 
being  united  in  one  formal  obligatio.  There  are 
ca»;a  when  several  creditores  may  claim  the  whole 
{loliduit),  or  several  debitores  may  owe  the  whole 
Itotidum) :  where  a  creditor  claims  the  whole 
against  several  debitores,  there  are,  in  fact,  several 
obligationes  binding  on  the  several  debitores.  If 
he  can  only  claim  tte  whole  once,  he  may  claim  it 
from  any  of  the  debitores ;  but  when  he  has  been 
satisfied  by  one  debitor,  tus  whole  claim  is  extin- 
guished. 

An  obligatio  may  be  unilateral,  that  is,  may  only 
give  a  right  of  action  to  one  of  the  parties  to  it,  as 
in  the  case  of  rautuum,  stipulatio,  and  others ;  or 
it  may  be  bilateral,  that  is,  it  may  give  a  right  to 
each  party  against  the  other,  as  emtio,  venditio, 
locatio,  conductio. 

It  remains  to  explain  some  other  terms  which 
are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  most  general  name  for  any  agreement  is  con- 
rcntio,  pactio,  pactum  eonventum,  and  its  essence 
is  consent :  "  emventionu  verbum  generate  eit,  ad 
omma  perlinetu,  ie  qvilni*  negotii  eontrahtndi  tratui- 
gtndifue  eeaua  comerUiunt,  fui  inter  tt  agunt.'" 
Conventiones,  then,  were  juris  gentium,  and,  as  a 
genus,  were  divisible  into  species.  Those  conven- 
tiones which  were  the  foundation  of  a  right  of  ac- 
tion were  called  contractus,  of  which  the  Roman 
law  acknowledged  the  four  kinds  already  mention- 
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ed.  As  these  contractus  are  distinguished  bj  par 
ticular  names,  they  have  been  named  by  moden 
writers  contractus  nominati,  as  opposed  to  othei 
contracts  presently  to  be  mentioned,  which  tbe> 
have  named  innominati.  Contractrs  nominati,  as 
has  been  shown,  were  contracts  made  or  accompa 
nied  by  certain  forms :  if  these  forms  were  want- 
ing in  the  conventio,  it  could  not  belong  to  the  class 
of  contractus  nominati ;  but  if  the  matter  of  the  con- 
ventio was  a  civile  negoliura  or  a  civiils  causa,  it 
formed  an  obligatio,  and  was  the  foundation  of  an 
action  "  pratcriptu  verbit"  or  "  in  factum ;"  or,  as  it 
is  clearly  expressed  by  Julian,'  this  is  the  actio  "ai 
quam  nueite  ttt  confugere,  quotiet  eontrachu  exist- 
unt,  quorum  appellationa  nidla  jure  eivili  jrrodita 
tunt."  All  the  events  upon  which  these  actions 
could  arise  may  be  reduced  to  the  four  following 
heads :  "  out  do  tibi  ut  da,  out  do  ut  faciat,  out  facia 
ut  du,  aut  facto  ut  facia*."  An  example  of  the  first 
class  will  show  the  difference  between  these  innom- 
inate and  nominate  contracts :  if  I  give  a  man  mor.- 
ey  for  a  thing,  this  is  buying  and  selUng,  and  is  a 
nominate  contract ;  but  if  I  give  a  man  a  thing  for 
another  thing,  this  is  exchange,  and  it  is  an  innom- 
inate contract,  but  still  it  is  the  foandation  of  a  ci- 
vilis  obligatio.  These  innominate  contracts  take  the 
name  of  contracts  from  their  resemblance  to  proper 
contracts  in  the  Roman  sense ;  but,  as  they  are  not 
referrible  to  any  one  of  such  contracts,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  form  them  into  a  separate  class.  These 
contracts,  as  it  will  appear  from  the  description  just 
given  of  them,  have  their  foundation  in  an  act  (a 
giving  or  doing)  by  one  of  the  parties,  and  so  far  re- 
semble contracts  re.  Accordingly,  the  contract  is 
not  complete  so  long  as  a  thing  remains  to  be  given 
or  done  by  the  debitor  ;  and  the  creditor  may  have 
his  action  {condictio)  for  the  recovery  of  a  thing 
which  he  has  given,  and  for  which  the  debtor  has 
not  made  the  return  (a  giving  or  an  act)  agreed 
upon.  The  creditor  has  also  his  action  generally 
Ipreescriplii  verbit)  for  the  completion  of  the  con- 
tract, or  for  compensation  to  the  amount  of  the  in- 
jury sustained  by  its  non-performance. 

AU  other  conventiones  were  simply  pacta,  the 
characteristic  of  which  is  that  they  were  not  origi- 
nally the  foundation  of  actions,  but  only  of  pleas  or 
answers  (exceptiones) ;  that  is,  if  an  agreement  {con- 
ventio, pactio)  could  not  be  referred  to  the  one  or 
other  class  of  contracts,  it  did  not  give  a  right  of 
action.  Now  all  conventiones  were  the  foundation 
either  of  actiones  or  of  exceptiones.  Conventiones 
were  contractus  when  they  were  made  with  cer- 
tain forms ;  when  they  were  not  made  with  these 
forms,  hut  still  on  good  consideration  (causa),  they 
were  the  foundation  of  a  civilis  obligatio.  When 
there  was  no  causa,  there  was  no  obligatio  created 
by  such  conventio,  and  it  is  added,*  "  therefore  a 
nuda  pactio  does  not  produce  an  obligatio,  but  an 
exceptio :"  whence  it  follows  that  a  nuda  pactio  is 
a  pactio  sine  causa,  or  a  pactio  for  the  benefit  of  one 
party  only.  Sometimes  nuda  conventio  is  used  as 
equivalent  to  nuda  pactio.*  It  is  a  mistake  to  say 
that  pactum  by  itself  means  a  one-sided  contract. 
Pactum  is  a  term  as  general  as  conventio  {pactum 
a  paclione — est  autcm  pactio  duorum  pluriumte  in 
idem  placitum  consensui*),  and  is  a  part  of  all  con- 
tracts, as  conventio  is.  There  might  be  a  pactum 
or  pactio  relating  to  marriage,  the  establishment  of 
a  servitus  in  provincial  lands,*  and  other  matters. 
But  pactum,  as  included  in  the  law  of  obligationes, 
obtained  a  limited  signification  ;  and  it  was  used  to 
signify  agreements  not  included  among  tho  con- 
tractus, bat  still  binding  agreements,  as  Leing  found- 
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ed  on  a  causa  Some  of  these  obligatory  pacta 
were  he  foundation  of  an  actio  civilis,  and  some 
of  them  were  protected  by  the  proetor :  ait  praetor : 
"  Pacta  conventa  qua  nequt  dolo  nolo  neque  advernu 
Ugei  pUbiseita  senalus  consulta  edicia  decreta  princi- 
pum  neque  quofrau*  cui  coram  fiat  facta  erunt  servo- 
»o."'  The  parties  to  a  pactum  were  said  "pacUd." 
Anything  might  be  the  subject  of  a  "  jKutum"  which 
did  not  involve  an  illegality.  If  an  illegal  pactum 
was  made,  it  was  still  illegal,  though  it  had  been 
confirmed  by  a  stipulatio  or  any  other  form.  The 
matter  relating  to  pacta  is  not  arranged  in  the  Di- 
gest under  the  head  of  Obligationes  et  Actiones,* 
but  in  the  same  book  with  the  titles  De  Jurisdic- 
lione,  &c. 

Savigny  contends  that  the  notion  of  agreement, 
or  of  contract  in  its  general  sense  (vertrag),  is  too 
narrowly  conceived  by  jurists  in  general.  He  de- 
fines agreement  to  he  the  "union  of  several  persons 
in  one  concordant  declaration  of  will  whereby  their 
legal  relations  are  determined."  Consequently,  the 
notion  of  contract  or  agreement  must  be  extended 
to  other  things  than  to  contracts  which  produce 
obligalinnes :  for  instance,  tradition  is  characterized 
by  all  the  marks  of  an  agreement ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  declaration  of  their  will  by  the  parties  to  the 
tradition  is  insufficient  to  eflect  complete  tradition 
without  the  external  act  by  which  possession  is  ac- 
quired, does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  essence  of 
the  agreement.  In  like  manner,  easements  (»errt- 
tutes)  take  their  rise  from  agreement.  The  imper- 
fect conception  of  an  agreement  has  arisen  from  not 
separating  in  some  cases  the  obligatory  agreement 
from  those  acts  for  which  such  obligatory  agree- 
ment is  generally  a  preparation,  and  of  which  it  is 
an  accompaniment.  This  becomes  more  apparent 
if  we  consider  the  case  of  a  gift,  which  is  a  real 
agreement,  but  without  any  obligation  :  it  is  merely 
a  giving  and  receiving  by  mutual  consent.  This 
general  notion  of  agreement  is  contained  in  the 
words  of  Ulpian  already  quoted,  in  which  he  de- 
fines pactio  to  be  "  duorum  pluriumve,"  &c.  It  docs 
not  seem,  however,  that  the  Romans  applied  the 
terms  pactio,  pactum,  and  conventio  to  any  agree- 
ments except  those  which  were  the  foundation  of 
obligationes.* 

PoUicitatio  is  a  proflTer  or  offer  on  the  part  of  a 
person  who  is  willing-tn  agree  (pollicitatio  offerenlu 
toUus  pTomusum*).  A  pollicitatio,  of  course,  cre- 
ated no  obligatio.  The  word  is  frequently  used 
with  reference  to  promises  made  by  a  person  to  a 
state,  city,  or  other  body  politic,  such  as  the  prom- 
ise to  erect  a  building,  to  exhibit  public  shows,  &c. 
Such  poUicitationes  were  binding  when  there  was 
a  causa,  as  a  promise  made  with  reference  to  a  dig- 
nity (honor)  conferred  or  to  be  conferred.  A  pollici- 
tatio sine  causa  was  also  obligatory  if  the  person 
began  to  do  what  he  had  promised,  as  if  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  building  or  cleared  the  ground 
{Huic  thcatTO  ex  privatontm  poUicitatioitibut  multa  de- 
bentur'). 

A  person  who  vowed  anything  was  also  bound 
(tuto  Migatut). 

(Gaius,  iii.,  88,  &c. — Inst.,  iii.,  tit.  13,  &c. — Dig. 
47,  tit.  7,  De  Obligationibus  et  Actionibus. — ^Miihlen- 
bruch,  Doctrina  Pandcctarum,  lib.  iii.,  De  Obligation- 
ibus.— Marezoll,  Lehrbuch,  &.c.  The  matter  of  ob- 
ligationes is  arranged  by  Gans,  System  des  Rbmis- 
r.hen  Civilrechts,  p.  60,  Vom  Obligationenrecht.) 

OBOLUS.     (Vid.  Drachma.) 

OBSIDIONA'LIS  CORONA.  (Vid.  Corona,  p. 
.309.) 

OBSO'NIUM.    (K,<I.  Opsoniom.) 
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OCCUPATIO.  The  word  is  used  by  Cicero'  t« 
express  the  acquisition  of  ownership  by  occupation, 
or  the  taking  possession  of  that  which  has  no  own- 
er. Among  the  modf>s  of  acquiring  ownership 
"  natural!  ratione,"  that  is,  by  such  means  as  aro  in 
all  nations  acknowledged  to  be  lawful  means  of  ac- 
quiring ownership,  Gaius*  enumerat>-.s  the  takin| 
possession  of  those  things  que  nuUi'-s  sunt,  as  aa 
imals  of  the  chase,  birds  and  fishes,  and  such  ihiiiga 
are  said  "  occupantis  fieri."' 

•OCHNE  {ixvri),  the  Pear-tree,  or  Pyrus  ecmm. 
nis.    Theocritus  has  ix»a(.    ( Vid.  Pybos.)' 

*OCHRA  {"xpa),  our  Yellow  Ochre,  t  «..  ins 
ochrey  brown  iron  ore  of  Jameson.  It  was  muck 
used  by  the  ancient  painters,  and  likewise  as  a 
medicine.* 

•OCHRUS  (uxpoi),  the  Pisum  Oehrys,  a  species 
cf  Pease  that  grows  plentifully  among  com  in  Italy 
and  Sicily.* 

♦OCIMOEI'DES  (iiKUioeMt),  a  plant,  which  Mat- 
thiolus  and  Bauhin  hold  to  be  a  species  of  LycAnit, 
an  opinion,  however,  which  is  rejected  by  Dodo- 
neeus.  Sprengel  agrees  with  Lobielius  and  Dale- 
champ  in  referring  it  to  the  Saponaria  Ocimoiies.'' 

•O'CIMUM  or  O'CYMUM  (im^ioi,  b/cv/iov),  a 
plant,  which  Adams  makes  the  same  with  the  Oa/- 
mum  Basilicum,  or  Sweet  Basil.* 

O'CREA  (KVTi/ilg),  a  Greave,  a  Leggin.  A  pan 
of  greaves  (icvi7/u()er)  was  one  of  the  six  articles  of 
armour  which  formed  the  complete  equipment  of  a 
Greek  or  Etruscan  warrior  {vid.  Arma,  p.  94),  and 
likewise  of  a  Roman  soldier  as  fixed  by  Seiviua 
Tullius.*  They  were  made  of  bronze,"  of  brass," 
of  tin,'*  or  of  silver  and  gold,"  with  a  lining  prota- 
bly  of  leather,  felt,  or  cloth.  Another  method  of 
fitting  them  to  the  leg  so  as  not  to  hurt  it  was  by 
the  interposition  of  that  kind  of  s^nge  which  was 
also  used  for  the  lining  of  helmets.^<2.  Galia,  p 
468),  and  which  Aristotle  describes^B  being  re- 
markable for  thinness,  density,  and  firtnh)^'  '^" 
f reaves,  lined  with  these  materials,  as  tl 
tted  with  great  exactness  to  the  leg,  profl 
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fWfed,  in  many  cases,  no  other  fostening  than  their 
own  elasticity.  Often,  neTertheless,  they  were  far- 
ther secured  by  two  straps,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  woodcut  at  p.  94.  Their  form  and  appearance 
will  be  best  understood  from  the  preceding  wood- 
out.  Tho  upper  figure  is  that  of  a  fallen  warrior, 
represented  among  the  sculptures,  now  at  Munich, 
belonging  to  the  temple  in  ^Egina.  In  consequence 
of  the  bending  of  the  knees,  the  greaves  are  seen  to 
project  a  little  above  them.  This  statue  also  shows 
rery  distinctly  the  ankle-rings  {imai^pui),  which 
were  used  to  fasten  the  greaves  immediately  above 
ibe  feet.  The  lower  portion  of  the  same  woodcut 
represents  the  interior  view  of  a  bronze  shield  and 
a  pair  of  bronze  greaves,  which  were  found  by 
Signor  Campanari  in  the  tomb  of  an  Etruscan 
warrior,  and  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  These  greaves  are  made  right  and 
lefl. 

That  the  Greeks  took  great  delight  in  handsome 
and  convenient  greaves  may  be  inferred  from  the 
epithet  timniiuitf,  as  used  by  Homer,  and  from  his 
minuteness  in  describing  some  of  their  parts,  espe- 
cially the  ankle-rings,  which  were  sometimes  of 
silver.'  The  modern  Greeks  and  Albanians  wear 
greaves,  in  form  resembling  those  of  their  ances- 
tors, but  made  of  softer  materials,  such  as  velvet, 
ornamented  with  gold,  and  fastened  with  hooks  and 
eyes. 

Among  the  Romans,  greaves  made  of  bronze,  and 
richly  embossed,  were  worn  by  the  gladiators. 
Some  such  hare  been  found  at  Pompeii.'  It  ap- 
pears that  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  greaves 
were  not  entirely  laid  aside  as  part  of  the  armour 
of  the  soldiers.*  At  an  earlier  period  the  heavy- 
armed  wore  a  single  greave  on  the  right  leg.*  Leg- 
gins  of  ox-hide  or  strong  leather,  probably  of  the 
form  already  described,  and  designated  by  the  same 
names  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  were  worn  by  agri- 
cultural labourers*  and  by  huntsmen.* 

OCTOBER.    (Fid.  Calbndab,  Rohah.) 

OOTO'PHORON     (K.rf.  Lsctioa,  p.  671.) 

(ECUS.    (FtViHoosi,  Romak,  p.  617.) 

•Oe  or  OIE  (&7,  olv),  the  Pyrus  torhu*,  or  Ser- 
vice-tree.    Its  fruit  is  called  oCa  by  Dioscorides.' 

•OSNANTHE  {olvave^),  a  plant,  about  which 
many  conjectures  have  been  formed.  Sprengel  pre- 
fers that  of  Lobeliua,  who  held  it  to  be  the  Pedicur 
larit  tuberoaa,  L.  "From  my  acquaintance,  bow- 
ever,"  observes  Adams,  "  with  the  (Enanlhe  pimpi- 
neUoida,  or  Parsley  Waterdropwort,  I  cannot  help 
tUnfcing  that  it  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Dioscorides.  The  (Enaaike  crocaia,  a  spe- 
cies very  similar  in  appearance,  but  veiy  different 
in  quality,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  although 
Dr.  Milligan  holds  it  to  be  the  (Enanthe  of  Celsus. 
The  term  olvuvBij  is  likewise  applied  to  the  flowers 
of  the  wild  vine."* 

*II  A  small  bird  mentioned  by  Aristotle.  It  is 
•apposed  to  have  been  the  Saxieola  (Enanthe,  Bech- 
•tein.  Its  English  name  is  Whauear;  its  Scotch, 
Ckacker* 

'OENAS  (olvuf),  the  common  Pigeon,  or  Cohtm- 
U  (Enat." 

CEN0'PH0R;jM  iolv6<popov),  a  Basket,  or  other 
contrivance  for  carrying  bottles  of  wine ;  a  wine- 
basket.  This  was  sometimes  used  by  those  who 
took  their  own  wine  with  them  in  travelling,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  necessity  of  purchasing  it  on  the 


I.  (Horn.,  I).,  iii.,  SSI,— Id.  ib.,  xi.,  18.>— S.  (G«II.P<>ii>peiua, 
1817,  pUt«  16.— DoiialdioD,  Pomptii,  toI.  ii.)— S.  (L«ii|>nd.,  AL 
Sarw.,  40.)— 4.  (Va;M.,  Da  Ra  Mil.,  i.,  SO.)— S.  (Horn.,  Od., 
aii ,  SS8.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xii..  7.— Pallad.,  Da  Ra  Ruit.,  i..  43.) 
—4.  |Har.,ii.,S,S34.)— 7.  (TheophraM.,  II.  P.,  ii.,  10.— Adanu, 
Anwnd.,  a.  *.)--6.  (Thaophraat.,  H.  P.,  ri..  0. — Dioaoor.,  iii., 
In.— Id.,  T.,  S.— Aduna,  Append.,  a.  v.)— V.  (Ariatot.,  II.  A., 
b.  U.—Umo*.  Avami  .  a.  t.)— 10.  (Ariatot., B.  A.,  t.,  II.) 


road.'    Aslave,  called  the  wine-be  irtr(<n<yiienu''j 
carried  it  probably  on  his  back. 

*CENOTHE'RA  [olvoOipa),  according  to  Spren- 
gel, the  EpUobium  angutli/olium,  or  narrow-leaveMi 
Willow-herb.  "  The  commentators,  however,"  re- 
marks Adams,  "  are  in  general  very  undecided  r» 
garding  it."* 

♦CESTRUS  (oIiTTpor).  "Bochart  and  Aldrovan- 
di,"  remarks  Adams,  "  have  proved  most  satisfaeUv 
rily,  that  by  the  Greek  poets,  &c.,  the  terms  olarpoi 
and  ftvu^  were  used  indiscriminately  ;  but  that  Ar- 
istotle and  other  writers  on  matters  of  science  ap- 
ply the  former  to  a  species  of  gadfly  (meaning,  I 
presume,  the  (Ettrus  bovu,  or  Breeze),  and  the  lat- 
ter to  a  species  of  horsefly  (the  Tabanut  bovinu*). 
This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  most  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  matter.  But  yet  I  think  it  right  to 
mention  that  Schneider,  treating  of  the  /tiu^  of 
.£lian,  professes  himself  unable  to  determine  whetb 
er  it  was  a  species  of  (Ettrus,  Tabamu,  or  Hippo- 
bosca ;  and  in  another  place  he  offers  it  as  a  con- 
jecture, that  the  olarpoc  of  .Aristotle  was  a  species 
of  Culex.  It  seems  agreed  that  the  Asilut  of  Virgil 
was  the  Breeze."  ( Vid.  Asitus.)* 
OFFENDIX.  (Vid-Arsx.) 
OGUI.NIA  LEX.  {Vid.  Lex,  p.  684.) 
OIKIAZ  AIKH  (oUiac  iUti),  an  action  to  recovn 
a  house,  in  which  (as  in  any  other  action  wherQ 
property  was  the  subject  of  litigation)  the  dicasts 
decided  (iieiiKaaev)  to  which  of  the  parties  the 
house  belonged,  and  adjudged  it  to  bim  (incdUo' 
aev).  Nothing  farther  being  requisite,  the  suit  was 
an  ari/iTiTot  ayov.  Certain  speeches  of  lysias, 
Iss-.us,  and  Hyperides,  which  are  now  lost,  were 
upon  this  subject.  The  oucia;  iiit^  was  only  to  r» 
cover  the  house  itself;  the  by-gone  rents,  or  mesne 
profits,  were  recoverable  in  an  action  called  homSoi 
iUn-  ( Vid.  Enoikiod  Dm.)* 
OFFICIUM  ADMISSIO'NUM.     {Vid.  Aonssf 

ONALia.) 

OINOCHOOI  [olvoxoot).    (Vid.  Svaponsa.) 
OIONISTICE  (pioviaTiKi).    (Vid.  DiviNATto,  |> 
369.) 
•OLI'VA,  the  Olive-tree.     ( Vid.  Elaia  and  Cc 

TIN08.) 

OLLA,  ttnl.  AULA,*  dim.  OLLULA  (Xt&yc ;  x*- 
Tpof,  x^Tpa,  dim.  xv^pii),  a  vessel  of  any  material, 
round  and  plain,  and  having  a  wide  mouth ;  a  pot, 
ajar. 

Besides  being  made  of  earthenware'  (baTpaidvt). 
testacea)  and  bronze  (xa^tc^,  <tnea,*  anum;*  /U'ftn 
;);u>jccaf>°),  the  ancients  also  made  these  vessels  of 
different  kinds  of  stone,  which  were  turned  upon 
the  lathe.  At  Pleurs,  a  village  near  Chiavenna,  to 
the  north  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  the  manufacture 
of  vessels  from  the  potstone  found  in  a  neighbour- 
ing mountain  is  still  carried  on,  and  has  probably 
existed  there  from  the  time  of  Pliny,  who  makes 
express  mention  of  it."  Some  of  these  vessels  are 
nearly  two  feet  in  diameter,  and,  being  adapted  to 
bear  the  fire,  are  used  for  cooking  (flcuiit  obtcr- 
van  ollam  ptillit,  ne  aduratUT^'). 

The  following  woodcut  is  taken  from  a  vase  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  was  found  at  Canino  in 
Etruria.  The  painting  upon  it  represents  the  story 
of  Medea  boiling  an  old  ram  with  a  view  to  per- 
suade the  daughters  of  Pelias  to  put  him  to  death." 

1.  (Hor.,  Sot.,  I.,  vi..  109.— Jut.,  Sat.,  vii.,  11.— Pen.,  Sat., 


J.  inor.,  oat.,  l.,  vi..    iw.— .lu*.,  oav.,   vii.,  ii. — reia.,   osi., 

T,,  140.— Mart.,  Ti.,  88.— Apulaiua,  Mat.,  viH.- TaituII.,  De  Je- 
itin.,  9.)— S.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xixir.,  8,  a.  19.)— 3.  (Theophnut.,  U. 
P.,  ii.,  10.  —  Dioacor.,  iv.,  116. —  Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.j — 4. 
(JEIian,  N.  A.,  vi.,  S7. — Adami,  Append.,  a.  T.) — 5.  (Meier,  Atl 
Pioc.,  p.  49S.)  — e.  (Plant.,  Aalul.,  paaaim.)— 7.  (Antinhaaat 
ap.  Athen.,  i.,  TO.)— &  (.£iop..  Fab.,  3S9.— Cats,  De  Il«  Roat, 
8I.)-9.  (Otid.  Met.,  Tii.,  SlWSl.j-lO.  (Herod.,  i.,  48.)— II 
(H.  N.,  uxTi.,  tt,  a.  44.)— la  (Varro  u>.  Noa.  Maretll.,  p.  Ml 
ad.  Mcrcari.— Faatna,  a.  t.  I  olaa.)  —IS.  (Orid,  Mat,  m.,  116 


»I.— H7(iii.,Fab.,M.) 
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The  pot  has  a  round  bottom,  and  is  supported  by  a  tri- 
|»od,  under  which  is  a  large  fire.  The  ram,  restored 
to  youth,  is  just  in  the  act  of  leaping  out  of  the  pot. 
Instead  of  being  supported  by  a  separate  tripod,  the 
vessel  was  sometimes  made  with  the  feet  all  in  one 
piece,  and  it  was  then  called  in  Greek  rpixovt  {vid. 
Tripos),  xvtookovc'  and  irvptaraTiif. 

Besides  being  placed  upon  the  fire  in  order  to  boil 
water  or  cook  victuals,  the  ancients  used  pots  to 
carry  fire,  just  as  is  now  done  by  the  modem  inhab- 
itants of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily.*  They  also  used 
>mall  pots  containing  fire  and  pitch,  to  annoy  the 
enemy  in  sieges  by  throwing  them  from  slings  and 
military  engines. 

A  late  traveller  in  Asia  Minor  informs  us  that  the 
Turks  wash  their  hands  in  the  following  manner : 
A  boy  or  servant  pours  water  upon  the  hands,  the 
water  falling  into  a  vessel  which  is  placed  under- 
neath to  receive  it.*  So  in  the  Odyssey,*  a  servant 
brings  water  in  a  golden  ewer  {irpoxov),  and  pours 
it  upon  the  hands  of  the  guest  over  a  jar  (^tS^n)  of 
silver.  Numerous  passages  of  ancient  authors  show 
that  this  practice  has  always  prevailed  m  the  same 
countries. 

The  Argives  and  ^Gginetans  drank  out  of  small, 
coarse  pots  of  their  own  manufacture,  rather  than 
purchase  cups  of  superior  quality  from  Athens.* 
<K«(/.  Fictile,  p.  440.) 

OIlie  were  also  used  to  hold  solids  and  keep  them 
in  store,  while  amphoree  rendered  the  same  service 
in  regard  to  liquids.  (KtV2.  Amphori.)  Thus  grapes 
were  kept  in  jars  as  at  present.*  Although  pots 
were  commonly  made  solely  with  a  view  to  utility, 
and  were  therefore  destitute  of  ornament  and  with- 
out handles,  yet  they  were  sometimes  made  with 
two  handles  {diuTot)  like  amphore  ;  and,  when  they 
were  well  turned  upon  the  wheel,  well  baked,  smooth 
and  neat,  and  so  large  as  to  hold  six  congii  {=-ii 
gallons  nearly),  they  were,  as  we  learn  from  Plato,' 
considered  very  beautiful. 

Pots  were  used,  as  with  us,  in  gardening.* 

.Another  very  remarkable  use  of  these  vessels  of 
earthenware  among  the  Greeks  was  to  put  infants 
into  them  to  be  exposed,*  or  to  be  carried  any- 


I.  (Hcf..  Op.  et  Din,  748.— Schol.  in  Soph.,  AJ.,  I40S.)— t. 
fX«n.,  n«ilea..  ir.,  5,  ^  4.) — 3.  (Fellowi's  Excaraion  in  Alia 
Minor,  p.  IS3.)— 4.  (i.,  13e.)— S.  (Herod.,  t.,  68.)— «.  (Col.,  De 
R*  Ruat.,  lii.,  43.)— 7.  (Hipp.  Maj.,  p.  153,  IM,  ed.  Heiiidor<r.) 
—6.  (Cato,  De  Ite  RiiU.,SI.>— 9.  (Anitoph.,  Ran.,  1)88.— Sehol. 
td  loe. — Mams,  s.  t.  *R/xvTOtviidi.) 
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Where.'  Hence  the  exposure  of  children  was  ran 
ed  irfxvTpL^tiv*  and  the  miserable  women  who  prae 
tised  it  iyx'"'pi<"'P^<u-' 

In  monumental  inscriptions  the  term  rfla  is  Itv- 
quently  applied  to  the  pots  which  were  used  to  re- 
ceive the  ashes  of  the  slaves  or  inferior  members  ol 
a  family,  and  which  were  either  exposed  to  view  is 
the  niches  of  the  CoLnMBARtoM,  or  immui«d  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  show  the  lid  only.  Some  good  spe- 
cimens of  cinerary  ollee  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  a  small  apartment  so  constructed  as  to 
exhibit  accurately  the  manner  of  arranging  them. 
(Vid.  above,  p.  287,  2S8,  461,  and  numerous  plates 
in  Bartoli's  Anlichi  Sepolcri.) 

The  lid  of  the  olla  was  called  kmBitfta  and  operok' 
ban.  It  generally  corresponded  in  the  material  and 
the  style  of  ornament  with  the  cMa  itself.* 

•OLOLYGON  {bTuoXiyav),  "  the  name  of  an  an- 
imal," says  Adams,  "  mentioned  by  Theocritus. 
The  scholiast  calls  it  a  swallow  ;  some  have  refer- 
red it  to  the  lark  ;  and  others  have  supposed  it  a 
frog !  From  the  probable  derivation  of  the  word 
(i.  e.,  from  bXaTi.'Oyti),  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  the 
scholiast."* 

•OLOST'ION  [bUoTiov),  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides.  "  Little,  however,  can  be  made,"  says 
Adams,  "  from  his  brief  description  of  it.  It  is  de- 
cidedly not  the  Stellaria  Holoittum,  or  Greater  Stich- 
wort,  as  Ruellius  supposed  ;  nor  the  Plantago  albi- 
cans, as  Dodonseus  suggested.  Whether  or  not  the 
Holotteum  umiellalum,  as  Tabermontanus  and  Spreo- 
gel  contend,  possesses  the  requisite  character,  I  dare 
not  venture  to  decide,  as  I  have  no  acquaintance 
with  that  plant."* 

OLYMPIAD  {'OXvfimic),  the  most  celebrated 
chronological  sra  among  the  Greeks,  was  the  period 
of  four  years,  which  elapsed  between  each  celebra- 
tion of  the  Olympic  games.  The  olympiads  began 
to  be  reckoned  from  the  victory  of  Corcebus  in  the 
footrace,  which  happened  in  the  year  B.C.  776.' 
Timeens  of  Sicily,  however,  who  flourished  B.C. 
264,  was  the  first  writer  who  regularly  arranged 
events  according  to  the  conquerors  in  each  olym- 
piad, with  which  tera  he  compared  the  years  of  the 
Attic  archons,  the  Spartan  ephors,  and  that  of  the 
Argive  priestesses.'  His  practiceof  recording  events 
by  olympiads  was  followed  by  Polybius,  Diodorui 
Siculus,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  sometimes 
by  Pausanias,  .£lian,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Arrian,  &c. 
It  is  twice  adopted  by  Thucydides*  and  Xenophon." 
The  names  of  the  conquerors  in  the  footrace  were 
only  used  to  designate  the  olympiad,  not  the  con- 
querors in  the  other  contests.  Thucydides,"  how- 
ever, designates  two  olympiads  by  the  name  of  the 
conquerors  in  the  pancratium ;  but  this  appears 
only  to  have  been  done  on  account  of  the  celebrity 
of  these  victors,  both  of  whom  conquered  twice  in 
the  pancratium.  Other  writers,  however,  adhere 
so  strictly  to  the  practice  of  designating  the  olym- 
piad only  by  the  conqueror  in  the  footrace,  that  even 
when  the  same  person  had  obtained  the  prize  in 
other  contests  as  well  as  in  the  footrace,  they  only 
mention  the  latter.  Thus  Diodorus"  and  Pausa- 
nias" only  record  the  conquest  of  Xenophon  of  Cor- 
inth in  the  footrace,  although  he  had  also  conquered 
at  the  same  festival  in  the  pentathlum. 

The  writers  who  make  usi*  of  the  tera  of  the 
olympiads  usually  give  the  number  of  the  olympiad 
(the  first  corresponding  to  B.C.  776),  and  then  the 
name  of  the  conqueror  in  the  footrace.    Some  wn- 


I.  (Ariitoph.,Thi»in.,  S1S-SI6 Schol.  «d  loc.)— S.  (Hanch.. 

s.  T.)  — 3.  (SaidM,  •.  T.)  — 4.  (Heiod.,  i.,  48.— Col.,  1.  cj 
—9.  (Theocrit.,  Tii.,  139.  —  Adama,  Appsnd.,  a.  t.)— 6.  (Dioa 
cor.,  ir.,  11.— Oalen,  De  Simpl.,  riii. — Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.)- 

7.  (Paua.,  ».,  8,  ♦  S.— Id.,  Tiii.,  88,  *  3.— Strabo,  Tiii.,  p.  SiS.)- 

8.  (PolTb.,  xii.,  1».  I.)— 9.  (iu.,8i  T.,«.)  — 10  (Hellen.,! 
»,  H  !  ii.>  8, «  1.)— II.  (U  oo.)-ll  (xi   m  »-l»    JT.,»i,»l 
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ten  also  speak  or  events  as  happening  in  the  first, 
•eoood,  third,  or  fourth  year,  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
a  certain  olynipiad ;  but  others  do  not  give  the  sep- 
arate years  of  each  olympiad.  The  rules  for  con- 
torting olympiads  into  the  year  B.C.,  and  vice  ver- 
M,  are  given  under  Calenoas  (Greek),  p.  191 ;  but, 
as  this  is  troublesome,  we  subjoin  for  the  use  of  the 
student  a  list  of  the  olympiads,  with  the  years  of  the 
Christian  era  corresponding  to  tbem,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  ti.e  olympiads  to  A.D.  SOI.  To  save 
space,  the  separate  years  of  each  olympiad,  with  the 
corresponding  years  B.C.,  are  only  given  from  the 
47th  to  the  I86th  Olympiad,  as  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant period  of  Grecian  history ;  in  the  other 
olympiads  the  first  year  only  is  given.  In  consult- 
ing the  following  table,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  about  midsum- 
tner  (vid.  Olympic  Gahbs),  and  that  the  Attic  year 
commenced  at  about  the  same  time.  If,  therefore, 
an  event  happened  in  the  second  half  of  the  Attic 
/ear,  the  year  B.C.  most  be  reduced  by  one.  Thus 
Socrates  was  put  to  death  in  the  Ist  year  of  the 
.Sth  Olympiad,  which  corresponds  in  the  following 
table  to  B.C.  400 ;  but,  as  his  death  happened  in 
Thargelion,  t^e  llth  month  of  the  Attic  year,  the 
year  B.C.  must  be  reduced  by  one,  which  gives  us 
B.C.  399,  the  true  date  of  his  death. 
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Many  of  the  ancient  writers  did  not  consider  his- 
tory to  begin  till  the  Olympiad  of  Cortebus,  and 
regarded  as  fabulous  the  events  said  to  have  occur- 
red in  preceding  times.' 

The  old  olympiad  era  appears  only  to  have  been 
used  by  writers,  and  especially  by  historians.  It 
does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  adopted  by  any 
state  in  public  documents.  It  is  never  found  on  any 
coins,  and  scarcely  ever  on  inscriptions.  There  are 
only  two  inscriptions  published  by  Bockh  in  which 
it  appears  to  be  used.'  A  new  olympiad  eera,  how- 
ever, came  into  use  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
which  is  found  in  inscriptions  and  was  used  in 
public  documents.  This  era  begins  in  01.  227,  3 
(A.D.  131),  in  which  year  Hadrian  dedicated  the 
Olympieion  at  Athens ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
Ol.  287,  3,  spoken  of  as  the  first  olympiad.  01.  828, 
8  (A.D.  135),  as  the  second  olympiad,  &c* 

OLYMPIC  GAMES  {'OUfiTria),  the  greatest  of 
the  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  cele- 
brated at  Olympia  in  Elis,  the  name  given  to  a  small 
plain  to  the  west  of  Pisa,  which  was  bounded  on 


I.  (Ctuoriniu,  De  Die  Natal.,  c.  SI.— African,  ap.  Eoieb., 
Pt»p.,  X.,  10,  p.  487,  D.— Clinton,  Faat.  Hell.,  toI.  it.,  Introd., 
K.ii.)— *.  (Cjtp.  Inscrip.,n.U8a,aSW.)— 3.  (Corp.  Innsrip.,  n. 
MX,  446,  IMS.— Kraait,  Olympia,  p.  <0,  jcc-Warm,  Da  Pond  . 
fc*«.»»4,*c.) 

am 


the  north  and  northeast  by  the  mountains  (Vtmiii 
and  Olympus,  on  the  south  by  the  ri>sr  Alpbeoi, 
and  on  the  West  by  the  Cladeus,  which  flows  into 
the  Alpheus.  Olympia  does  not  tppear  to  have 
been  a  town,  but  rather  a  collection  of  temples  ind 
public  buildings,  the  description  cf  which  <)oes  not 
come  within  the  plan  of  this  woili. 

The  origin  of  the  Olympic  games  is  toned  it 
obscurity.  The  legends  of  the  Elean  priesu  attrib- 
uted the  institution  of  the  festival  to  the  Idieaa 
Heracles,  and  referred  it  to  the  tnne  of  Cronos. 
According  to  their  account,  Rhea  committed  hei 
newborn  Zeus  to  the  Idiean  Dactyii,  also  called . 
Curetes,  of  whom  five  brothers,  Heracles,  Paeons- 
us,  Epimedes,  lasius,  and  Idas,  came  &om  Ida  io 
Crete  to  Olympia,  where  a  temple  had  been  erected 
to  Cronos  by  the  men  of  the  Golden  Age ;  and  Hera- 
cles, the  eldest,  conquered  his  brothers  in  a  footrace, 
and  was  crowned  with  the  wild  olive-tree.  Heradoi 
hereupon  established  a  contest,  which  was  to  be 
celebrated  every  five  years,  because  he  and  hia 
brothers  were  five  in  number.'  Fifty  years  after 
Deucalion's  flood  they  said  thrt  Clymenus,  the  soa 
of  Cardis,  a  descendant  of  the  Idean  Heracles, 
came  from  Crete  and  celebrated  the  teslival ;  bat 
that  Endymion,  the  son  of  JEtblius,  deprived  Cly- 
menus of  the  sovereignty,  and  oflTered  the  kingdom 
as  a  prize  to  his  sons  in  the  footrace ;  that,  a  gen- 
eration after  Endymion,  the  festival  was  celebrated 
by  Pelops  to  the  honour  of  the  Olympian  2k;us ; 
that  when  the  sons  of  Pelops  were  scattered  through 
Peloponnesus,  Amythaon,  the  son  of  Cretheus  and 
a  relative  of  Endymion.  celebrated  it ;  that  to  him 
succeeded  Pelias  and  Neleus  in  conjunction,  then 
Augeas,  and  at  last  Heracles,  the  son  of  Amphitry- 
on, after  the  taking  of  Elis.  Afterward  Oxylus  is 
mentioned  as  presiding  over  the  games,  and  thea 
they  are  said  to  have  been  discontinued  till  their 
revival  by  Iphitus.'  Most  ancient  writers,  Itowever, 
attribute  the  institution  of  the  games  to  Heracle% 
the  son  of  Amphitryon,*  while  (rthers  repreeenl 
Atreus  as  their  founder.* 

Strabo'  rejects  all  these  legends,  and  says  that 
the  festival  was  first  instituted  aft^r  the  leturo  of 
the  Heraclidae  to  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  .£toliaii«i 
who  united  themselves  with  the  Eleans.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  an- 
cient traditions  respecting  the  institutioo  of  the 
festival;  but  they  appear  to  show  that  religioui 
festivals  had  been  celebrated  at  Olympia  fix>m  the 
earliest  times,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
Peloponnesians  and  the  other  Greeks  would  have 
attached  such  importance  to  this  festival,  unless 
Olympia  had  long  been  regarded  as  a  hallowed  site. 
The  first  historical  fact  connected  with  the  Olym- 
pian games  is  their  revival  by  Iphitus,  king  of  Qi^ 
who  is  said  to  have  accomplished  it  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Lyrurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  and  Cle- 
osthenes  of  Pisa ;  and  liie  names  of  Iphitus  aai 
Lycurgus  were  inscribed  on  a  disc  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  event,  which  disc  Fausanias  saw  in  tbf 
Temple  of  Hera  at  Olympia.*  It  would  appeal 
from  this  tradition,  as  Thirlwall'  has  remarked,  thai 
Sparta  concurred  with  the  two  states  most  interest 
ed  in  the  establishment  of  the  festival,  and  maial> 
contributed  to  procure  the  consent  of  the  other  Pel 
oponnesians.  The  celebration  of  the  festival  ma; 
have  been  discontinued  in  consequence  of  tb« 
troubles  consequent  upon  the  Doric  invasion,  anii 
we  are  told  that  Iphitus  was  commanded  by  tht 
Delphic  oracle  to  revive  it  as  a  remedy  for  r-testint 
commotions  and  for  pestilence,  with  whic:  Oreect 


1.  (P»M.,  v.,  7,  «  4.)— «.  (Paua.,  »..  8,  ♦  1,  9.>-S.  (Apdied. 
ii.,  7,  t  S.— Died.  Sic,  it..  14. — Compare  Stialio,  Tiii.,  p.  Ht.>- 
4.  (Veil.  Paterc  i.,  7.— Hermann,  Pol.  Ant.,  t  M,  n.  ».>■-» 
(Tiii.,  p.  SM,  3M.)— «.  (Pane.,  t.,4,  »  4 :  >.,  SO,  «  l^n«nl# 
cat(.,  I,  SI.'  -7.  (lliat.  of  OiMca,  ii.,  p-  SSt.) 
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waa  then  afflicted.  Iphitus  thereupon  induced  the 
Eleans  to  sacrifice  to  Heracles,  whom  they  had  for- 
merly regarded  as  an  enemy,  and  from  this  time 
the  games  were  regularly  celebrated.'  Different 
dates  are  assigned  to  Iphitus  by  ancient  writers, 
.'lome  placing  his  revival  of  the  olympiad  at  B.C. 
J84,  and  others,  as  Calllraachus,  at  B.C.  828.*  The 
interval  of  four  years  between  each  celebration  of 
the  festival  was  called  an  olympiad ;  but  the  olym- 
jriads  were  not  employed  as  a  chronological  sra  till 
the  victory  of  Coroehus  in  the  footrace,  B.C.  776. 
{Vid.  Olympiad.) 

The  most  important  point  in  the  renewal  of  the 
festival  by  Iphlfia  was  the  establishment  of  the 
iKex"i>"iy  or  sacied  armistice,  the  formula  for  pro- 
claiming which  was  inscribed  in  a  circle  on  the  disc 
mentioned  above.  The  proclamation  was  made  by 
peaoe-heralds  (wovdo^opoC),  first  in  Elis  and  afler- 
wtTd  in  the  other  parts  of  Greece ;  it  put  a  stop  to 
all  warfare  for  the  month  in  which  the  games  were 
celebrated,  and  which  was  called  Itpofirpiia.  The 
territory  of  Elir  itself  was  considered  especially  sa- 
cred during  its  continuance,  and  no  armed  force 
could  enter  it  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  sacri- 
lege. When  the  Spartans,  on  one  occasion,  sent 
forces  against  the  fortress  Phyrcum  and  Lepreum 
during  the  existence  of  the  Olympic  truce  (tv  rale 
'O^v/iTrioKotc  (Tirovdotf),  they  were  fined  by  the 
Eleans,  according  to  the  Olympic  law,  3000  mins, 
being  two  for  each  Hoplite.*  The  Eleans,  however, 
pretended  not  only  that  their  lands  were  inviolable 
during  the  existence  of  the  truce,  but  that,  by  the 
original  agreement  with  the  other  states  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, their  lands  were  made  sacred  forever,  and 
were  never  to  he  attacked  by  any  hostile  force  ;♦ 
and  they  farther  stated  that  the  first  violation  of 
tti«ir  territory  was  made  by  Pheidon  of  Argos.  But 
the  Eleans  themselves  did  not  abstain  from  arms, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  such  a  privilege  would 
have  existed  without  imposing  on  them  the  corre- 
iponding  duty  of  refraining  from  attacking  the  ter- 
litory  of  their  neighbours.  The  later  Greeks  do  not 
appear  to  have  admitted  this  claim  of  the  Eleans, 
as  we  find  many  cases  in  which  their  country  was 
made  the  scene  of  war.* 

The  Olympic  festival  was  probably  confined  at 
first  to  the  Peloponnesians  ;  but,  as  its  celebrity  ex- 
tended, the  other  Greeks  took  part  in  it,  till  at  length 
it  l>ecame  a  festival  for  the  whole  nation.  No  one 
was  allowed  to  contend  in  the  games  but  persons 
of  pure  Hellenic  blood :  barbarians  might  be  specta- 
tors, hut  slaves  were  entirely  excluded.  All  persons 
who  had  been  branded  by  their  own  states  with 
atiroia,  or  had  been  guilty  of  any  offence  against 
the  divine  laws,  were  not  permitted  to  contend.' 
When  the  Hellenic  race  had  been  extended  by  col- 
onies to  Asia,  Africa,  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
persons  contended  in  the  games  from  very  distant 
places;  and  in  later  times  a  greater  number  of 
conquerors  came  from  the  colonies  than  from  the 
raother-country.  After  the  conquest  of  Greece  by 
the  Romans,  the  latter  were  allowed  to  take  part  in 
the  games.  The  emperors  Tiberius  and  Nero  were 
Vith  conquerors,  and  Pausanias'  speaks  of  a  Roman 
senator  who  gained  the  victory.  During  the  free- 
lorn  of  Greece,  even  Greeks  were  sometimes  ex- 
ehided,  when  they  had  been  guilty  of  a  crime  which 
appealed  to  the  Eleans  to  deserve  this  punishment. 
The  horses  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse  were  excluded 
from  the  chariot-race  through  the  influence  of  The- 
Stistoclea,  because  he  had  not  taken  part  with  the 
Mher  Greeks  against  the  Persians.*    All  the  Lace- 
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dtemonians  were  excluded  in  the  ttOtb  Olympiaa 
because  they  had  not  paid  the  fine  for  violating  Uk 
Elean  territory,  as  mentioned  above ;'  and  similai 
cases  of  exclusion  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers. 

No  women  were  allowed  to  be  present,  or  even  tu 
cross  the  Alpheus  during  the  celebration  of  thc 
games,  under  penalty  of  being  hurled  down  from  the 
Typ«an  rock.  Only  one  instance  is  recorded  of  a 
woman  having  ventured  to  be  present,  and  slic,  al- 
though detected,  was  pardoned  in  consideration  of 
her  ^ther,  brothers,  and  son  having  been  victors  in 
the  games.*  An  exception  was  made  to  this  law 
in  favour  of  the  priestess  of  Demeter  Charayne, 
who  sat  on  an  altar  of  white  marble  opposite  to  the 
Hellanodicse.'  It  would  appear  from  another  pas- 
sage of  Pausanias  that  virgiTit  were  allowed  to  be 
present,  though  married  women  were  not  [napdevov( 
a  ovK  clpyovai  ^caauoBat*) ;  but  this  statement  is 
opposed  to  all  others  on  the  subject,  and  the  reading 
of  the  passage  seems  to  be  doubtful.*  Women 
were,  however,  allowed  toisend  chariots  to  the 
races  ;  and  the  first  woman  whose  horses  won  the 
prize  was  Cynisca,  the  daughter  of  Archidamus  and 
sister  of  Agesilaus.'  The  number  of  spectators  at 
the  festival  was  very  great ;  and  these  were  drawn 
together,  not  merely  by  the  desire  of  seeing  the 
games,  but  partly  through  the  opportunity  it  afford- 
ed them  of  carrying  on  commercial  transactions 
with  persons  from  distant  places,^  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Mohammedan  festivals  at  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina. Many  of  the  persons  present  were  also  dep- 
uties (Stopoi)  sent  to  represent  the  various  states 
of  Greece ;  and  we  find  that  these  embassies  vied 
with  one  another  in  the  number  of  their  offerings, 
and  the  splendour  of  their  general  appearance,  in 
order  to  support  the  honour  of  their  native  cities. 
The  most  illustrious  citizens  of  a  state  were  fnv 
quently  sent  as  &eupoi.* 

The  Olympic  festival  was  a  Pentaeteris  (wtvra*- 
T^pic),  that  is,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of 
reckoning,  a  space  of  four  years  ela|)sed  between 
each  festival,  in  the  same  way  as  there  was  only  a 
space  of  two  years  between  a  rptervpic-  According 
to  the  scholiast  on  Pindar,*  the  Olympic  festiv^ 
was  celebrated  at  so  interval  sometimes  of  49, 
sometimes  of  50  mwt  ji ;  in  the  former  case  in  the 
month  of  Apolloniiia,  i'l  the  latter  in  that  of  Parthe- 
nius.  This  8tatemr.i>t  has  given  rise  to  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  fmm  the  time  of  J.  Scaliger ;  but 
the  explanation  of  Bix;kh  in  his  commentary  on 
Pindar  is  the  laort  satisfactory,  that  the  festival 
was  celebrated  op  the  first  full  moon  after  the  sum 
raer  solstice,  whi.~/h  sometimes  fell  in  the  month  of 
Apollonius,  and  sometimes  in  Parthenius,  both  ol 
which  he  considers  to  be  the  names  of  Elean  oi 
Olympian  months :  consequently,  the  festival  wa> 
usually  celebrated  in  the  Attic  month  of  Hecatom 
beeon.  It  lasted,  after  all  the  contests  had  beer 
introduced,  five  days,  from  the  1 1th  to  the  IStb 
days  of  the  month  inclusive."  The  fourth  day  of 
the  festival  was  the  14th  of  the  month,  which  waa 
the  day  of  the  full  moon,  and  which  divided  the 
month  into  two  equal  parts  {itxoftijvir  mva"). 

The  festival  was  under  the  immediate  superiih 
tendence  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  whose  temple  at 
Olympia,  adorned  with  the  statue  of  the  god  made 
by  Phidias,  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  works  of 
art  in  Greece."  There  were  also  temples  and  altan 
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ic  most  of  the  other  gods.  The  festival  itself  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  games  or  contests 
{iyiv  'OivuTriandc,  i(8Xuv  f/uXAm,  /cpi'nf  ic6Xu», 
Tm/t&c  iiOXuv,  viKoi^oplai),  and  the  festive  rites 
fiofrni)  comiected  with  the  sacrifices,  with  the  pro- 
eessions,  and  with  the  public  banquets  in  honour  of 
the  conquerors.  Thus  Pausanias  distinguishes  be- 
tw(tp  the  two  parts  of  the  festival  when  he  speaks 
of  *>v  iyuva  iv  'Ohi/intf  nav^yvpiv  re  'OXv/nrioK^v.^ 
T\:  conquerors  in  the  games,  and  private  individu- 
Ab,  ta  well  as  the  tbeori  or  deputies  from  the  vari- 
oos  states,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  different  goda ; 
bet  the  chief  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  Eleans 
in  toe  name  of  the  Elean  state.  The  order  in  which 
the  Eleans  ofl'ered  their  sacrifices  to  the  different 
gods  is  given  in  a  passage  of  Pausanias.*  There 
has  been  considerable  dispute  among  modem  wri- 
ters, whether  the  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the 
Eleans  and  the  theori  at  the  commencement  or  at 
the  termination  of  the  contests :  our  limits  do  not 
allow  OS  to  enter  into  the  controversy,  but  it  ap- 
pears most  probable  %at  certain  sacrifices  were 
offered  by  the  Eleans  as  introductory  to  the  games, 
but  that  the  majority  were  not  offered  till  the  con- 
clusion, when  the  flesh  of  the  victims  was  required 
for  the  public  banquets  given  to  the  victors. 

The  contests  consisted  of  various  trials  of  strength 
and  skill,  which  were  increased  in  number  from  time 
to  time.  There  were  in  all  twenty-four  contests, 
eighteen  in  which  men  took  part,  and  six  in  which 
boys  engaged,  though  they  were  never  all  exhibited 
at  one  festival,  since  some  were  abolished  almost 
immediately  after  their  institution,  and  others  after 
they  had  been  in  use  only  a  short  time  We  sub- 
join a  list  of  these  from  Pausanias,'  with  the  date 
of  the  introduction  of  each,  commencing  from  the 
Olympiad  of  Coroebus  :  I.  The'  footrace  (ipo/iot), 
which  was  the  only  contest  during  the  first  in 
olympiads.  8.  The  iiav^^t,  or  footrace,  in  which 
the  stadium  was  traversed  twice,  first  introduced 
Id  01.  14.  3.  The  ioXtxot,  a  still  longer  footrace 
4ian  the  dtovjloc  introduced  in  01. 16.  For  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  diavh)c  and  SdXtxoc,  vid. 
SrjtDiuif .  Some  words  appear  to  have  dropped  out 
of  the  passage  of  Pausanias  to  which  we  have  just 
referred.  In  every  other  case  he  mentions  the 
name  of  the  first  conqueror  in  each  new  contest, 
bat  never  the  name  of  the  conqueror  in  the  same 
contest  in  the  following  olympiad.  In  this  passage, 
however,  after  giving  the  name  of  the  first  conquer- 
or in  the  diaulos,  he  adds,  r$  Si  l(ijc  'Axav0of .  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  must  be  the  name  of  the 
conqueror  in  the  dolichos,  which  is  also  expressly 
stated  by  Africanus.*  4.  Wrestling  (jroAij) ;  and,  6. 
The  Pentathlnm  (TrtiroflXov),  which  consisted  of  five 
jxercises  {vid.  Psntathlch),  both  introduced  in 
01.  18.  6.  Boxing  (irvy/i?),  introduced  in  01.  S3. 
{Vid.  PooiLATus.)  7.  "liie  chariot- race,  with  four 
full-grown  horses  (Ittttuv  reXtiuv  dp6/iot  if^),  in- 
troduced in  01  25.  8.  The  Pancratium  (iray/tpo- 
runr),  {vid.  P*ncratioh)  ;  and,  9.  The  horserace 
(Iwirof  xiXiit),  both  introduced  in  01. 33.  10  and  11. 
The  footrace  and  wrestling  for  boys,  boih  introdu- 
eed  in  01.  37.  12.  The  Pentathlum  for  boys,  intro- 
duced in  01.  38,  but  immediately  afterward  abolish- 
ed. 13.  Boxing  for  boys,  introduced  in  01.  41.  14. 
1'he  footrace,  in  which  men  ran  with  the  equip- 
ments of  heavy-armed  soldiers  {tuv  AvTutCtv  6p6/ioc), 
latroduced  In  01.  65,  on  account  of  Its  training  men 
for  actual  service  in  war.  15.  The  chariot-race 
with  mules  (dir^vi;),  introduced  in  01.  70 ;  and,  16. 
The  horserace  with  mares  {xiiXwii),  described  by 
Pausanias,'  introduced  in  01.  71,  both  of  which 
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were  abjlisbed  in  01.  84.  17.  The  chariU-iaet 
with  two  full-grown  horses  (linruyreXc/wv  <mnipi(\ 
introauocd  in  01.  93.  18  and  19.  The  contest  oi 
heralds  (K^Kfc)  and  trumpeters  (ffoAirtyxnu),  intro 
duced  in  01.  96.^  20.  The  chariot-race  with  foot 
foals  (iruAuv  ftfi/ittaiv),  introduced  in  01.  99.  31. 
The  chariot-race  with  two  foals  (ituJmv  awuf)if\ 
introduced  in  01.  128.  22.  The  horserace  witk 
foals  (vuAof  KrAi7C),  introduced  in  01. 131.  83.  Th« 
Pancratium  for  boys,  introduced  in  01.  145.  Si, 
There  was  also  a  horserace  (Iinrof  xA^r)  in  which 
boys  rode,*  but  we  do  not  know  the  time  of  its  in* 
troduction.  Of  these  contests,  the  greater  number 
were  in  existence  in  the  heroic  age ;  but  the  follow- 
ing were  introduced  for  the  first  time  by  the  Elean* : 
all  the  contests  in  which  boys  took  part,  the  foot- 
race of  Hoplites,  the  races  in  which  foals  were  em- 
ployed, the  chariot-race  in  which  mules  were  oaed, 
and  the  horserace  with  mares  {KuXmi).  The  con- 
tests of  heralds  and  trumpeters  were  also  probably 
introduced  after  the  heroic  age. 

Pausanias*  says  that,  up  to  the  77th  Olympiad,  all 
the  contests  took  place  in  one  day ;  but,  as  it  was 
found  impossible  in  that  Olympiad  to  finish  them  all 
in  so  short  a  time,  a  new  arrangement  was  mad* 
The  number  of  days  in  the  whole  festival  which 
were  henceforth  devoted  to  the  games,  and  the  or 
der  in  which  they  were  celebrat^,  have  been  a  sub 
ject  of  much  dispute  among  modem  writers,  and  it 
many  particulars  can  be  only  matter  of  conjectare. 
The  following  arrangement  is  proposed  by  Krause:* 
On  the  first  day  the  initiatory  sacrifices  were  offer- 
ed, and  all  the  competitors  classed  and  arranged  by 
the  judges.  On  the  same  day  the  contest  between 
the  tmrapeters  took  place ;  and  to  this  succeeded, 
on  the  same  day  and  the  next,  the  contests  of  th« 
boys,  somewhat  in  the  following  order :  the  foot- 
race, wrestling,  boxing,  the  pentathlum,  the  pancra- 
tium, and,  lastly,  the  horserace.  On  the  third  day, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  one,  the 
contests  of  the  men  took  place,  somewhat  in  tha 
following  order :  the  simple  footrace,  the  diaolot, 
the  dolichos,  wrestling,  boxing,  the  pancratium,  aod 
the  race  of  Hoplites.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  pen- 
tathlum, either  before  or  after  the  chariot  and  horse- 
races, which  were  celebrated  on  this  day.  On  the 
same  day,  or  on  the  fif\h,  the  contests  of  the  heralds 
may  have  taken  place.  The  fiAh  day  appears  to 
have  been  devoted  to  processions  and  sacrifices, 
and  to  the  banquets  given  by  the  Eleans  to  the  cob- 
querors  in  the  games. 

The  judges  in  the  Olympic  games,  called  Hellano- 
dies  {'EiXavodtKai),  were  appointed  by  the  Eleans, 
who  had  the  regulation  of  the  whole  festival.  It 
appears  to  have  been  originally  onder  the  superin- 
tendence of  Pisa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
Olympia  was  situated ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  in 
the  ancient  legends  the  names  of  CEnomaus,  Pelops, 
and  Augeas  as  presidents  of  the  games.  But  aflei 
the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  on 
the  return  of  the  Heraclidie,  the  JEtolians,  who  had 
been  of  great  assistance  to  the  Heraclidc,  settled  in 
Ells,  and  from  this  time  the  i£tolian  Eleans  obtain- 
ed the  regulation  of  the  festival,  and  appointed  the 
presiding  ofllcers.*  Pisa,  however,  did  not  quietly 
relinquish  its  claim  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
festival,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  first  it  had 
an  equal  share  with  the  Eleans  in  its  administration 
The  Eleans  themselves  only  reckoned  three  festi- 
vals in  which  they  had  not  had  the  pre8iden(7, 
namely,  the  8th,  in  which  Pbeidon  and  the  Piseans 
obtained  it;  the  34th,  which  was  celebiated  under 
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tbe  iupcriutendence  of  Pantaleon,  king  of  Pisa ;  and 
the  104tb,  celebrated  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Piseacs  and  Arcadians.  These  olympiads  the 
Gleans  called  avoXv/iiriaSet,  as  celebrated  contrary 
to  law.^ 

Tbe  bellanodicee  were  chosen  by  lot  from  the 
whole  body  of  tbe  Eleans.  Pausaniaa*  bas  given 
an  accoant  of  their  numbers  at  diQ°erent  periods ; 
bat  the  commencement  of  tbe  passage  is,  unfortu- 
■ately,  corrupt.  At  first,  he  says,  there  were  only 
two  judges  chosen  from  all  the  £leans,  but  that  in 
the  SSlh  01.  (7Sth  01.  t)  nine  hellanodicie  were  ap- 
pointed, three  of  whom  had  tbe  superintendence  of 
the  horseraces,  three  of  the  pentatblum,  and  three 
of  the  other  contests.  Two  olympiads  after,  a  tenth 
^udge  was  added.  In  the  103d  01.  the  number  was 
increased  to  12,  as  at  that  time  there  were  12  Elean 
pbyls,  and  a  judge  was  chosen  from  each  tribe ; 
but,  as  the  Eleans  afterward  lost  part  of  their  lands 
in  war  with  the  Arcadians,  the  number  of  phyle 
was  reduced  to  eight  in  the  104th  01.,  and,  accord- 
ingly, there  were  then  only  eight  hellanodics.  But 
in  the  lOSth  01.  tbe  number  of  hellanodics  was  in- 
creased to  10,  and  remained  the  same  to  tbe  time 
of  Pansanias.' 

The  hellanodicte  were  instructed  for  ten  months 
before  the  festival  by  certain  of  tbe  Elean  magis- 
trates, called  vofiofChiKe;,  in  a  buildiug  devoted  to 
the  purpose  near  the  market-place,  which  was  call- 
ed 'EV^vodiKcudv.*  Tbeir  office  probably  only  last- 
ed for  one  festival.  They  had  to  see  that  all  the 
laws  relating  to  the  games  were  ot»erved  by  tbe 
competitors  and  others,  to  determine  the  prizes, 
and  to  give  them  to  the  conquerors.  An  appeal  lay 
from  tbeir  decision  to  the  Elean  senate.*  Their  of- 
fice was  considered  most  honourable.  They  wore 
a  purple  robe  (Kopfvpi^),  and  had  in  the  stadium 
apecial  seats  appropriated  to  them.*  Under  the  di- 
rection of  the  bellanodicee  was  a  certain  number  of 
iXirat,  with  an  uXvTapxiK  ^^  tlieir  head,  who  form- 
ed a  kind  of  police,  and  carried  into  execution  the 
commands  of  the  hellanodicte.'  There  were  also 
various  other  minor  officers  under  the  control  of  the 
bellanodicee. 

All  free  Oreeks  were  allowed  to  contend  in  the 
games  who  bad  complied  with  the  rules  prescribed 
to  candidates.  Tbe  equestrian  contests  were  ne- 
eessarily  confined  to  the  wealthy  ;  but  tbe  poorest 
citizens  could  contend  in  the  athletic  contests,  of 
which  Pausanias*  mentions  an  example.  This, 
however,  was  far  from  degrading  the  games  in  pub- 
lic opinion ;  and  some  of  tbe  noblest  as  well  as 
meanest  citizens  of  tbe  state  took  part  in  these 
contests.  The  owners  of  the  chariots  and  horses 
were  not  obliged  to  contend  in  person;  and  the 
wealthy  vied  with  one  another  in  the  number  and 
magnificence  of  the  chariots  and  horses  which  they 
sent  to  the  games.  Alcibiades  sent  seven  chariots 
to  one  festival,  a  greater  number  than  had  ever  been 
entered  by  a  private  person  ;*  and  tbe  Greek  kings 
in  Sicily,  Macedon,  and  other  parts  of  tbe  Hellenic 
world  contended  with  one  another  for  the  prize  in 
tbe  eqaeotrian  contests. 

All  persons  who  were  about  to  contend  had  to 
prove  to  the  bellanodicse  that  they  were  freemen 
ttt  pure  Hellenic  blood,  had  not  been  branded  with 
atlmia,  nor  guilty  of  any  sacrilegious  act.  They 
filTther  had  to  prove  that  they  had  undergone  tbe 
preparatory  training  (Kpoyviivaa/Mra)  for  ten  months 
previous,  and  the  truth  of  this  they  were  obliged  to 
awear  to  in  the  IJovXevr^piov  at  Olympia  before  tbe 
etatue  of  Zeus  'Opxtof.    Tbe  fathers,  brothers,  and 


1.  (Pan*.,  Ti.,  SS,  4  a ;  4,  t  t-)-*.  (v.,  9,  «  4.  i.)—».  (Pmn., 
L  0.)— 4.  (Pant.,  Ti.,  94, «  3.)— 9.  (Pana.,  vi..  3,  ^  3.)— «.  (Paua., 
n.,  to,  4  5,  0,  7.— Ikkker,  Anecdot..  i>  S4V,  4.)— 7.  <Lacian, 
Barm.,  o.  40,  vol.  i.,  p.  738,  ad.  Reitz.— Etjm.  Mag.,  p.  73,  IS.) 
-  ■»   <Ti.,  10,  t  •  )— 9.  (ThiUTd.,  n.,  U.) 


gycnastic  teachen  of  tbe  competitors,  a«  well  ai 
the  competitors  themselves,  had  also  to  swear  Itiai 
they  would  be  guilty  of  no  crime  {KoKovpyriiM)  in  ref- 
erence to  the  contests.'  All  competitors  were  oblv 
ged,  thirty  days  previous  to  tbe  festival,  to  undergo 
certain  exercises  in  tbe  gymnasium  at  Elis,  under 
tbe  superintendence  of  the  hellanodics.*  The  iit- 
ferent  contests,  and  the  order  in  which  they  would 
follow  one  another,  were  written  by  the  hell.inodicc 
upon  a  tablet  (XevKu/ta)  exposed  to  public  view.* 

The  competitors  took  their  places  by  lot,  and 
were,  of  course,  diSerently  arranged,  according  to 
the  different  contests  in  which  they  were  to  be  en- 
gaged. Tbe  herald  then  proclaimed  the  name  and 
country  of  each  competitor.*  When  they  were  all 
ready  to  begin  the  contest,  tbe  judges  exhorted 
them  to  acquit  themselves  nobly,  and  then  gave  the 
signal  to  commence.  Any  one  detected  in  bribing 
a  competitor  to  give  the  victory  to  his  antagonist 
was  heavily  fined  ;  the  practice  appears  to  have 
been  not  uncommon,  from  tbe  many  instances  re- 
corded by  Pausanias.* 

Tbe  only  prize  given  to  the  conqubi^r  was  a  gar- 
land of  wild  olive  (xanvof ),  which,  according  to  the 
Elean  legends,  was  the  prize  originally  instituted  b) 
tbe  Idiean  Heracles.*  But,  according  to  Pblegon  a 
account,'  the  olive  crown  was  not  given  as  a  prize 
upon  the  revival  of  tbe  games  by  Ipbitus,  and  was 
first  bestowed  in  the  seventh  olympiad  with  the 
approbation  of  tbe  oracle  at  Dtflphi.  This  garland 
was  cut  from  a  sacred  olive-ti  ee,  called  i^aia  xoA- 
Xiari^vot,  which  grew  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Altia 
in  Olympia,  near  the  altars  of  Aphrodite  and  the 
Hours.*  Heracles  is  said  to  have  brought  it  from 
tbe  country  of  tbe  Hyperboreans,  and  to  have  plant- 
ed it  himself  in  the  .Mtis.'  A  boy,  both  of  whose 
parents  were  still  alive  (a/iipt6a}ji(  trtu; ),  cut  it  with 
a  golden  sickle  (jcpva^i  dpeiruvi^).  The  victor  was 
originally  crowned  upon  a  tripod  covered  over  with 
bronze  (rpinovc  imxa^of),  bat  afterward,  and  ia 
tbe  time  of  Pausanias,  upon  a  table  made  of  ivory 
and  gold."  Palm  branches,  the  common  tokens  oi 
victory  on  other  occasions,  were  placed  in  tbeir 
hands.  The  name  of  the  victor,  and  that  of  his  fa- 
ther and  of  his  country,  were  then  proclaimed  by 
a  herald  before  the  representatives  of  assembled 
Greece.  The  festival  ended  with  processions  and 
sacrifices,  and  with  a  public  banquet  given  by  the 
Eleans  to  the  conquerors  in  the  prytaneum."- 

The  most  powerful  states  considered  an  Olympic 
victory,  gained  by  one  of  their  citizens,  to  confer 
honour  upon  tbe  state  to  which  he  belonged  ;  and 
a  conqueror  usually  had  immunities  and  privileget 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  gratitude  of  bis  fellow- 
citizens.  The  Eleans  allowed  his  statue  to  be 
placed  in  the  Altis,  or  sacred  grove  of  Zeus,  which 
was  adorned  with  numerous  such  statues,  erected 
by  tbe  conquerors  or  their  families,  or  at  tbe  ex- 
pense of  tbe  states  of  which  they  were  citizens 
On  his  return  home,  the  victor  entered  tbe  city  in  a 
triumphal  procession,  in  which  his  praises  were  ceJ 
ebrated  frequently  in  the  loftiest  strains  of  poctij. 
(Compare  Athleta,  p.  120.) 

Sometimes  the  victory  was  obtained  without  a 
contest,  in  which  case  it  was  said  to  be  dxoviri. 
This  happened  either  when  the  antagonist  who  was 
assigned  neglected  to  come,  or  camn  too  late,  or 
when  an  athletes  had  obtained  such  celebrity  by 
former  conquests,  or  possessed  such  strength  and 
skill,  that  no  one  dared  to  oppose  him."  When  one 
state  conferred   a  crown  upon  another  state,  a 

1.  (Paul.,  T.,  24,  i  i.)—i.  (Faaa.,  ri.,  M,  «  1-3;  34,  «  !.)—>' 
(Cumpare  Dion  Caaa.,  Ixxiz.,  10.)  —  4.  (Compare  Plato,  Leg., 
Tiii.,  p.  833.)— 5.  (T.,  21.)— 6.  (Pau?  ,  t.,  7, 1)  4.)— 7.  (nip!  t* 
'OXvaw(uy,  p.  140.)— 8.  (Paua.,  v.,  j.t,  ^  3.)— 9.  (Find.,  OL,  iii 
14.— MOller,  Dor.,  ii.,  IS,  «  3.)— 10.  (Paua.,  t.,  IS,  »  3 ;  90,  t  I 
I S.)— 11.  (Paua    T,,  1»,  f  9.)— IS.  (Paua.,  li.,  7,  «  ».) 
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pntclamation  to  this  effect  was  frequentljr  made  at 
the  great  national  festivaU  of  the  Greeks.' 

As  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world 
were  assembled  together  at  the  Olympic  games,  it 
was  the  best  opportunity  which  the  artist  and  the 
writer  possessed  of  making  their  works  known.  It 
in  fact,  to  some  extent,  answered  the  same  purpose 
tM  the  press  dues  in  modem  times.  Before  the  in- 
rention  of  printing,  the  reading  of  an  author's  works 
to  as  large  an  assembly  as  could  be  obtained,  was 
one  of  the  easiest  and  surest  modes  of  publishing 
Ibem ;  and  this  was  a  favourite  practice  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Accordingly,  we  find  many 
inslanres  of  literary  works  thus  published  at  the 
Olympic  festival.  Herodotus  is  said  to  have  read 
his  history  at  this  festival ;  but,  though  there  are 
some  reasons  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  this 
statement,  there  are  numerous  other  writers  who 
thus  published  their  works,  as  the  sophist  Hippias, 
Prodicus  of  Ceos,  Anaximenes,  tlie  orator  Lysias, 
Dion  Chrysostom,  &c.*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  recitations  were  not  contests,  and  that 
they  formed,  properly,  no  part  of  the  festival.  In 
the  same  way  painters  and  other  artists  exhibited 
their  works  at  Olympia.* 

The  Olympic  games  continued  to  be  celebrated 
with  much  splendour  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
by  many  of  whom  great  privileges  were  awarded 
to  the  conquerors.  ( Vid.  Atrlit.ib,  p.  120.)  In  the 
sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  A.D.  394 
(01.  293),  the  Olympic  festival  was  forever  abolish- 
ed ;  but  we  have  no  account  of  the  names  of  the 
victors  from  01.  249. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  influence  of  the  Olympic  games  upon 
the  national  character,  but  the  reader  will  find  some 
excellent  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Thirlwall's 
U-tt.  of  Greece,  vol.  i.,  p.  390,  &c. 

There  were  many  ancient  works  on  the  subject 
of  the  Olympic  games  and  the  conquerors  therein. 
One  of  the  chief  sources  from  which  the  writers 
obtained  their  materials  must  have  been  the  regis- 
ters of  conquerors  in  the  games,  which  were  diligent- 
ly preserved  by  the  Eleans  ('HX«uv  ff  rouf  'OXvfi- 
ittcjUa^  ypuHiiaTa;*  ra  'HAei'wv  ypdfifiara  apxaia^). 
One  of  the  most  ancient  works  on  this  subject  was 
by  the  Elean  Hippias,  a  contemporary  of  Plato,  and 
was  entitled  ivaypa^  'OXv/iitimtKav.*  Aristotle 
also  appears  to  have  written  a  woric  on  the  same 
subject.'  There  was  a  work  by  Timteus  of  Sicily, 
entitled  'OXvitiriovlKai  $  ;(pov(fCtt  irpa^iiia,  and  an- 
other by  Eratosthenes  (bom  B.C.  875),  also  called 
'OXv/iinoiiiKai.'  The  Athenian  Stesicleides  is  men- 
tioned as  the  author  of  an  avaypa^!/  tuv  apxAvruv 
*al  'OXv/tirtovtKuv,*  and  Pliny"  speaks  of  Agriopas 
as  a  writer  of  Olympionicce. 

There  were  also  many  ancient  works  on  the 
Greek  festivals  in  general,  in  which  the  Olympic 
games  were  of  course  treated  of.  Thus  the  work 
of  Dicsarchus,  Uepi  'Atwc uv,*'  contained  a  division 
entitled  i  'OXiyimxoc." 

One  of  the  most  important  works  on  the  Olyna- 
pic  games  was  by  Phlegon  of  Tralles,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian;  it  was  entitled  Uepi  ruy 
Ohi/tmov,  or  'OXv/tmuv  Ktu  XpoviKuv  'Zwayayi, 
was  comprised  in  16  books,  and  extended  from  the 
Crst  Olympiad  to  01.  229.  We  still  possess  two 
considerable  fragments  of  it.  The  important  work 
of  Julius  Africanus,  'EXf-^vuv  '0X«u7riu(!tf  diro  Tt/f 
irpoTt)^,  &e.,  is  preserved  to  us  by  Eusebius ;  it 
comes  down  to  01.  249.    Dexippus  of  Athens,  in 

I  ;I>«nui(th.,  D«  Cor.,  p.  SOS.)—!.  (Compsre  Lncitn,  B«rod., 
•.  S,4,  vol.  i.,  p.  834,  Reitz.)— 3.  (Lucian,  I.  c.) — 4.  (Pana.,  iii., 
n,  1 ;  T.,  SI,  5  ;  Ti..  S.  I.)— S.  (Id.,  r.  4,  4.)-C.  (Pint.,  Numa, 
I.)— 7.  (Ding.,  T.,  U  t~S.  (Diog.,  TiU.,  SI.)— (I.  (Diog.,  li.,  M.) 
-10.  (H.  N.,  Tiii.,  S4.>— 11.  (Di(j«.,  t.,  47  )-»  (AOiaa.,  xtv., 
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his  xpoo""!  laropla,  carried  down  tbc  OliriDpie  eu» 
querors  to  01.  262. 

In  modern  works  much  useful  information  on  th« 
Olympic  games  is  given  in  Corsini's  Ditsert.  Agmt 
ittica,  and  in  Bockb's  and  Dissen's  editions  of  Pi» 
dar.  See  also  Meier's  article  on  the  Olympic  games, 
and  Rathgeber's  articles  on  Olympia,  Olympiema, 
and  Olympischer  Jupiter  in  Ersch  and  Graber's  £»• 
cyelop&die. — Dissen,  Uebcr  die  AnoTibmHg  dtr  Ohfm- 
pitcken  Spiele,  in  his  Kleint  SchrifUn,  p.  185 :  ami 
Krause,  Olympia  oder  DartteUung  der  g'otttn  (Hywh- 
pitchen  Spiele,  Wien,  1838. 

In  course  of  time,  festivals  were  estabtished  in 
several  Greek  states  in  imitation  of  the  one  at 
Olympia,  to  which  the  same  name  vras  given. 
Some  of  these  are  only  known  to  us  by  inscriptions 
and  coins  ;  but  others,  as  the  Olympic  festival  at  An- 
tioch,  obtained  great  celebrity.  After  these  Olym- 
pic festivals  had  been  established  in  several  places, 
the  great  Olympic  festival  is  sometimes  designated 
in  inscriptions  by  the  addition  of  "  in  Pisa,"  Iv  IM- 
(T?.*  We  subjoin  from  Krause  an  alphabetical  lial 
of  these  smaller  Olympic  festivals.  "They  were  ed 
ebrated  at 

Mga  in  Macedonia.  This  festival  was  in  exist 
ence  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.* 

Alexandrea.*  In  later  times  the  number  of  Alex- 
andrean  conquerors  in  the  great  Olympic  games  was 
greater  than  from  any  other  state. 

ATiazarbut  in  Cilicia.  This  festival  was  not  in- 
troduced till  a  late  period.* 

Aniioch  in  Syria.  This  festival  was  celebrated  at 
Daphne,  a  small  place  40  stadia  from  Antioch, 
where  there  was  a  large  sacred  grove  watered  bj 
many  fountains.  The  festival  was  originally  called 
Daphnea,  and  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  .Artemis,* 
but  was  called  Olympia  after  the  inhabitants  of  An- 
tioch had  purchased  from  the  Eleans,  in  A.D.  44,  the 
privilege  of  celebrating  Olympic  games.  It  was  not, 
however,  regularly  celebrated  as  an  01;'£ci*  fes- 
tival till  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Coromodus.  It 
commenced  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  Hyper- 
beretsus  (October),  with  which  the  year  of  Antioch 
began.  It  was  under  the  presidency  of  an  alytar- 
ches.  The  celebration  of  it  was  abolished  by  Justin, 
A.D.  521.  The  writings  of  Libanius,  and  of  Chry- 
sostom, the  Christian  father,  who  lived  many  years 
at  Antioch,  give  many  particulars  respecting  this 
festival. 

Athens.  There  were  two  festivals  of  the  name 
of  Olympia  celebrated  at  Athens,  one  of  which  was 
in  existence  in  the  time  of  Pindar,*  who  celebrates 
the  ancestors  of  the  Athenian  Timodemns  as  con- 
querors in  it,  and  perhaps  much  earlier.'  It  was 
celebrated  to  the  honour  of  Zens,  in  the  spring,  be- 
tween the  great  Dionysia  and  the  Bendidia.*  The 
other  Olympic  festival  at  Athens  was  instituted  by 
Hadrian,  A.D.  131,  from  which  time  a  new  Olym- 
pic era  commenced.*    [Vid.  Olympiad.) 

Atlalia  in  Pamphylia.  This  festival  is  only  knowM 
to  us  by  coins.'* 

Cyzicui  on  the  Propontis." 

Cyrene  in  Africa.'* 

Dium  in  Macedonia.  These  games  were  im  titn- 
ted  by  Archelaus,  and  lasted  nine  days,  oorrespoad- 
Ing  to  the  number  of  the  nine  Muses.  They  werf 
celebrated  with  great  splendour  by  Philip  11.  and- 
Alexander  the  Great." 


,.  (Compare  BJSckh,  Inier.,  D.  Wl,  p.  381,  301,  a.  1068,  p. 
S64.)— S.  (Arrian,  Anab.,  i.,  II.)— 3.  (Crater.  laacr.,  p.  occur., 
n.  S40.)— 4.  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.,  iii.,  p.  44.)— 4.  (Sti*bo,zri., 
p.  750.  —  Athen.,  T.,  p.  194.)  — 8.  (Find.,  Nam,  ii.,  «»,*€.— 
Schol.  ad.  loc.)— 7.  (Schol.  ad  Thuc,  i.,  138.)— 8.  (DOt  <h,  Ia«t, 
p.  93,  p.  2S0-3Sa.)— ».  (Coiaini,  Faat.  An.,  to).  U.,  p.  103,  IW, 
dec— Spartiaii.,  Hadr.,  13.)— 10.  (Katkgeber,  1.  c  p.  338.)-  IL 
(BiSclih,  Inacr.,  n.  S810.)— 13.  (BSckh,  EzpIicK.  Ptad„  p.  IHJ 
—IS.  (Died.,  irii.,  18.  — Dioa  ChiTa.,  tcL  i.,  p.  71,  Bank*. 
Suidaa,  a.  t.  'Lm\a»itUK-) 
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Kfihetu*.  This  festival  appears  by  inscriptions, 
m  wliich  it  is  sometimes  called  'K6piava  'O^v/iirta  tv 
"Etia^i,  to  have  been  instituted  by  Hadrian.' 

Slit.  Besides  the  great  Olympic  games,  there 
appear  to  have  been  smaller  ones  celebrated  yearly.* 

Magnesia  in  Lydia.' 

NeapolU* 

Kictta  in  Bithynia.* 

NicopolU  in  Epiros.  Augustus,  after  the  coq- 
pie't  of  Antony  off  Actium,  founded  Ntcopolis,  and 
instituted  games  to  be  celebrated  every  five  years 
(&yi)v  ntvTCTTipucdt)  in  commemoration  of  his  victo- 
•y.  These  games  are  sometimes  called  Olympic, 
bat  more  frequently  bear  the  name  of  Actia.  They 
were  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  were  under  the  care  of 
the  Lacedsmonians.*    (Vid.  AKTIA.) 

Olympiu  in  Thessaly,  on  the  mountain  of  that 
name.' 

Pergamtu  in  Mysia.* 

Side  in  Pamphylia.* 

Smyrna.  Pausanias"  mentions  an  agon  of  the 
3mymeans,  which  Corsini"  supposes  to  be  an 
Olympic  festival.  The  Marroor  Ozoniense  express- 
ly mentions  Olympla  at  Smyrna,  and  they  also  oc- 
cur in  inscriptions." 

Tarsu*  in  Cilicia.  This  festival  is  only  knowp  to 
us  by  coins." 

Tegctt  in  Arcadia.'* 

TTussalmica  in  Macedonia.'* 

Thyatira  in  Lydia.'* 

TraUet  in  Lydia." 

Tynu  in  Phoenicia.'* 

'OLTRA  {iXvpa).  Didymus  describes  this  as 
tidoc  trxtp/taTof  vapaitXtiaiov  npiOy.  •'  In  fact,"  says 
Adams,  "  it  can  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt  that  it 
was  a  variety  of  Spelt,  namely,  Triticum  Svella, 
L."" 

♦O.MPHAX  {ifi^a^,  a  species  of  precious  stone, 
most  probably,  according  to  Sir  John  Hill,  the  Beryl- 
tta  Ueaginu*  of  Pliny.  Theophrastus  informs  us 
that  it  was  one  of  the  gems  used  for  engraving 
seals." 

•ONITIS  (hviTit),  a  plant,  which  the  scholiast  on 
Nicander  and  Hesychius  agree  in  identifying  with 
the  bpiyavav,  or  Sweet  Marjoram,  the  Origanum 
n.iltM.  L.«' 

•ONOBRYCHIS  (ln>66pvxk),  the  Onobrychi*  to- 
tiva,  called,  in  English,  Cock's  Head  or  Saintfoin." 

*ONOS  (ivof),  the  Ass,  or  Equus  Anmu,  L. 
"  The  wild  Ass,"  says  Adams,  "  is  the  Para  of 
Scripture,  and  the  ivaypof  of  the  Greeks."  "  The 
domestic  ass,"  says  Smith,  "supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  wild  hymar  of  the  Desert  and  the 
horse  of  Asia,  enters  Ht  a  remote  period  into  the  cir- 
cle of  human  economic  establishments.  The  first- 
mentioned,  as  might  he  expected,  resided  in  the 
same  regions  where  the  dawn  of  civilization  first 
commenced,  and,  gifted  with  inferior  powers  of  re- 
sistance, is  presumed  to  have  been  subjugated  sev- 
eral ages  before  the  second,  because  we  find  it  re- 
peatedly in  the  Pentateuch  before  the  horse  is  no- 
ticed ;  such  as  in  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham  ;  in  his 
visits  to  Egypt,  where  he  received  presents  from 
Abimclech ;  and  in  the  spoils  of  Shechem,  where 

I.  (BScU.,  Inner.,  n.  KIO.— Compare  n.  3987, 3000.)— 3.  (An- 
>-  Or., «].  Slebenk,  p.  9i.)S.  (Rathgeber,  L  c,  p.  SSO,  SS7.)— 
I  [Caiiai,  DiM.  Agon.,  ir.,  14,  p.  103.)— 9.  (Eiutath.  ad  Dio- 
cvr.  Peher.,  p.  ITS,  173,  in  Geogr.  Min.,  ed.  Berahazdj.) — 0. 
(Slntr..  <ii.,p.  33S.)— 7.  (Schol.  ad  ApoU.,  Rhod.  Argon.,  i.,  9W.) 

"    (Bilckh,  Imct.,  n.  2810.  —  Mionnet,  ii.,  BIO,  n.  830.)  — 9. 


(Rathgeber,  p.  139 )— 10.  (Ti.,  14,  <i  1.)— II.  (Din.  Agon.,  i., 
TJ^  jp.  SO.)— 1».  (OmtoT,  loaer.,  p.  314,  1.— BOckh,  Inicr.,  ad  n. 
(730.)— 13.  (KraoM,  p.  338.)  — M.  (BOckh,  Iiucr.,  n.  IS13,d. 
"00.)  — IS   (KrauK,  p.  330.)  — It.  (Rathgeber,  p.  3SS.)  — 17. 


(Kmue.  p.  333.)— 18  rRatligeber,  p.  338.)— 19.  (Horn.,  n.,Tili., 
9f0.— Theophrait.,  II.  P.,  liii.,  I.  — Uioeoor.,  ii.,  113.— Adams, 
Append.,  i.  r.) -30.  (Hill  ad  Theophniit.,  Do  Lapid.,  c.  94.)  — 
tf.  (Nicand.,  Aim.,  1.  99  ~-Adaaia,  Append.,  •.  ?.)—>(.  (Die*- 
wr..  iii..  1(10.1 


asses  are  numbered  with  other  cattle,  but  bursn 
are  not  mentioned.  Yet  that  noble  animal,  by  na^ 
tare  provided  with  greater  physical  capabilities,' with 
more  intelligence,  and  more  instinctive  capaciUes 
for  adapting  his  existence  to  the  circumstaticet 
of  domestication  in  every  region,  is,  in  his  ser 
vitade,  grown  larger,  more  adorned,  more  acute, 
and  more  educational  than  in  a  state  of  nature ; 
while  the  ass,  in  similar  circumstances,  has  de- 
generated from  his  pristine  character,  becoming, 
even  in  the  greater  part  of  Persia,  smaller  in  stat 
are,  less  fleet,  less  intelligent,  and,  by  his  own  im- 
pulses, less  the  associate  of  man.  When  the  horse, 
from  thorough  domesticity,  is  again  cast  upon  hit 
own  resources,  he  resumes  his  original  independ- 
ence, provides  for  his  own  safety  and  that  of  the 
herd  under  bis  care,  without  altogether  losing  hit 
acquired  advantages ;  the  ass,  on  the  contrary,  td- 
though  never  a  spontaneous  associate  in  his  domes- 
tication, is  nowhere  known  to  have  again  be<M>me 
wild,  or  to  have  sought  his  freedom  with  a  spirit  of 
persevering  vigilance ;  and  in  cases  where,  by  acci- 
dent, he  has  found  himself  in  freedom,  he  has  made 
no  energetic  eflbrts  to  retain  it,  nor  recovered  qual- 
ities that  restore  him  to  the  fUiation  of  the  hymar 
or  the  kulan.  When  emancipated,  he  becomes, 
without  effort,  the  prey  of  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the 
hyena,  or  the  wolf,  and  in  America  he  has  been 
known  to  succumb  under  the  beak  of  a  condor.  It 
is  evident  that  the  difl^rcnce  in  the  relative  condi- 
tion of  the  two  species  is,  with  regard  to  the  ass, 
not  entirely  referable  to  human  neglect  and  want  ol 
kindness,  but,  in  part  at  least,  must  be  ascribed  to 
inferior  sensibility  and  weaker  intellectual  po^er. 
both  being  alike  evinced  by  the  hardness  of  his  hidri 
by  his  satisfaction  witt  coarser  food,  and  his  passive 
stubbornness."' 

*II.  A  species  of  fish,  the  same  with  the  7u5if 
of  Athenaeus,  and  probably  the  Baeehut  of  Pliny. 
The  name  would  appear  to  have  been  applied  to 
more  than  one  species  of  the  Gadus,  but  more  es- 
pecially to  the  Gadus  merluchim,  or  Hake.  Adam* 
considers  it  doubtful  whether  the  Greeks  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  Gadtu  egUfiniu,  or  Haddock.* 

*ONOSMA  {ivoa/ia,  called  also  6vo/ia  and  hvcfUf) 
a  plant,  a  species  of  Anehma,  or  one  of  its  conge 
ners.  Hardouin  says  of  it,  "  Nihil  aliud  onotnti 
att  cennierim  prater  Anekution  degenerem."  Slo 
phens  also  holds  it  to  be  a  species  of  Alkanet 
Sprengel  maintains  that  it  is  either  the  Anckusa  nn 
dnUUa,  or  Jjilhoapermum  coeruUo-purpureum  ' 

*ONYX,  I.  "  In  mineralogy  the  term  onyx  was 
applied,  1.  To  a  semipellucid  stone  of  a  fine  flint; 
texture,  namely,  the  Onyx  agate  of  Cleaveland : 
2.  To  a  variety  of  gypseous  alabaster,  from  which 
small  vases  were  formed."*    (Vid.  Alabaster.) 

*II.  A  term  used  by  Dioscorides,  Galen,  and  the 
other  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica,  to  signify  thf 
operculum,  or  cover  of  the  Strombus  lentiginosu:' 

OPA'LIA,  a  Roman  festival  in  honour  of  Opis, 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  I4th  day  before  the 
Calends  of  January  (Dec.  19th),  being  the  third  day 
of  the  Saturnalia,  which  was  also  originally  cek- 
brated  on  the  same  day,  when  only  one  day  was 
devoted  to  the  latter  festival.  It  was  believed  that 
Opis  was  the  wife  of  Saturnus,  and  for  this  reason 
the  festivals  were  celebrated  at  the  same  time.* 
The  worshippers  of  Opis  paid  their  vows  sitting,  and 
touched  the  earth  on  purpose,  of  which  she  was  tbn 
goddess.' 


I.  (Smith,  Hories.<— 3.  (AiistH.,  H.  A.,  Tiii ,  IS.— Adtaa, 
Appand.,  a.  t.)— 3.  (b.aecor.,  iii.,  137.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v  - 
Baidonin  ad  Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixrii.,  86.)— 4.  (Adams,  Append.,  s 
T.)— S.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  T.) — t.  (A.'aerob.,  Sat.,  i.,  13.-. 
Varro,  Do  Ling.  Lat.,  vi.,  33,  ed.  Mflller  —  Festus,  »  -.  (ipi  I'a. 
—7.  (HacTub.,  L  0.) 
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OPERIS  Novi  m:?mATio. 


OPSUMUM. 


•OFALUS  i&KaXoc,  bircOJuoc),  the  Opal  "  The 
ofoiut  of  Pliny,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "  it  too  well 
characterized,  and  its  peculiar  lustre  or  opalescence 
too  accurately  described  by  him,  to  leave  any  doubt 
that  it  was  what  we  call  precious  Opal.  Pliny  is 
not  the  only  one  among  the  ancients,  as  Jameson 
supposed,  who  makes  mention  of  this  gem.  The 
Orphic  poem  commends  the  beauty  of  the  bna^Xioc, 
and  evidently  alludes  to  its  other  name  waiiipuc,  in 
laying  that  it  has  the  delicate  complexion  of  a  love- 
ly youth  {IfupToB  Ttptpa  xpoa  iraidof).  This  gem 
•Uo,  Pliny  says,  the  Indians  so  well  imitated  in 
(lass,  that  the  counterfeit  could  hardly  be  detected. 
The  Opal  was  perhaps  too  highly  valued  to  be  fre- 
quently engraved.  There  are  very  few  engraved 
specimens  of  this  mineral  preserved  in  collections. 
But  that  it  sometimes  was  used  as  a  ringstone,  we 
learn  from  the  story  Pliny  tells  of  a  senator  named 
Nonius,  who,  possessing  an  opal  valued  at  80.000 
sesterces,  which  Antony  coveted,  was  proscribed  in 
consequence,  and  fled,  saving  of  his  whole  fortune 
this  ring  alone."' 

O'PERIS  NOVI  NUNTIATIO  was  a  summary 
remedy  provided  by  the  edict  against  a  person  who 
was  making  an  opus  novum.  An  opus  novum  con- 
sisted in  either  adding  something  in  the  way  of 
building  (adificando),  or  taking  away  something  so  as 
to  alter  the  appearance  of  a  thing  (facia  operis). 
The  object  of  the  nuntiatio  was  either  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  right  (jus),  or  to  prevent  damage  {dam- 
icum),or  to  protect  the  public  interest  (piii/ieum^u*). 
The  owner  of  the  property  which  was  threatened 
vith  damage  by  the  opus  novum,  or  he  who  had 
an  easement  (sereitiu)  in  such  property,  had  the 
juu  nunciandi.*  Nuntiatio  consisted  in  protesting 
against  and  forbidding  the  progress  of  the  opus  no- 
rum  on  the  spot  where  the  work  was  proceeding, 
tnd  in  the  pressr.co  of  the  owner  or  of  some  person 
who  was  there  present  on  his  account.  The  nun- 
tiatio did  not  require  any  application  to,  or  interfe- 
rence on  the  part  of  the  pretor.  It  was  a  rule  of 
law  tbat  the  nuntiatio  must  take  place  before  the 
work  was  completed :  after  it  was  completed,  the 
operis  novi  nuntiatio  had  no  effect,  and  redress 
could  only  be  obtained  by  the  interdict  quod  vi  aut 
clam. 

If  the  opus  novum  consisted  in  building  on  the 
eom)>ialnant'3  ground,  or  inserting  or  causing  any- 
Ihiig  to  project  into  his  premises,  it  was  better  to 
apply  at  once  to  the  prstor,  or  to  prevent  it  per 
manum,  that  is,  as  it  is  explained  "jactu  lapilli," 
which  was  a  symbol  of  the  ose  of  force  for  self-pro- 
tection. 

The  edict  declared  that  after  a  nuntiatio  nothing 
should  be  done  until  the  nuntiatio  was  declared  ille- 
gal {nuntiatio  miasa  or  Tcmiita  fiat)  or  a  security 
(jtalitdatio  de  opere  rettituendo)  was  given.  If  the 
person  to  whom  the  notice  was  given  persevered, 
even  if  he  had  a  right  to  do  what  he  was  doing,  yet, 
as  he  was  acting  against  the  preetor's  edict,  he 
anight  be  compelled  to  undo  what  he  had  done.  By 
the  nuntiatio,  the  parties  were  brought  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  prajtor.  In  cases  where  there 
was  danger  from  the  interruption  of  the  work,  or 
the  person  who  was  making  the  opus  novum  denied 
the  right  of  the  nuntians,  he  was  allowed  to  go  on 
upon  giving  a  cautio  or  security  for  demolition  or 
restoration,  in  case  the  law  was  against  him.  When 
the  cautio  was  given  or  the  nuntians  waived  it,  the 
party  was  entitled  to  an  interdictum  prohibitorium 
foi  his  protection  in  prosecuting  the  work. 

The  effect  of  the  nuntiatio  ceased  when  the  cau- 
tio was  given ;  when  the  nuntians  died,  when  he 
alienated  the  property  in  respect  of  which  he 
elaimed  the  jus  nuntiandi,  or  when  the  preetor  per- 


I.  (Moon's  Aoo.  Mineral.,  p  ISt.).-t.  (Dig.  4S,  tit.  t5.) 
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mitced  the  work  to  go  on  i(q>erit  noti  muttittiMcm 
....  remeittcrit  ,-*  ante  remitsam  nunliatioHem.' 

*0*I2  exAATT'IOS  (i^ic  daAorwaf),  a  species 
of  fish.  "  .£lian  holds  it  to  be  the  same  as  tha 
Mvpof.  It  is  therefore,  most  probably,  the  lUmraiit 
ophia,  L.  Rondelet  says  of  it  that  it  is  very  like 
the  Conger  EeL  Belon  and  Gesner  both  mention 
that  it  is  seldom  met  with."* 

*OPHI'T£S  (b^irrit),  according  to  some,  a  Tane- 
ty  of  Serpentine.  "Others,  however,  describe  U 
more  accurately,  as  a  mixture  of  reddish  browii 
common  serpentine,  leek  and  pistachio  green  pre- 
cious serpentine,  white  granular  foliated  limestone, 
and  small  portions  of  diaUage.  Of  the  ophites  thera 
are  three  varieties  specified  by  Dio&corides ;  one 
black  and  heavy,  a  second  ash-coloured  and  spot- 
ted, the  third  containing  white  lines.  The  first 
was  perhaps  green  porphyry,  the  Ophites  of  Wal- 
ler ;  the  second  steatite ;  and  the  third  the  kinil 
just  described."* 

OPI'MA  SPO'LIA.    (Fti.  SrouA.) 

OPINATO'RES  were  officers  under  the  Romaa 
emperors,  who  were  sent  into  the  provinces  to  ob- 
tain provisions  for  the  army.  The  provisions  had 
to  be  supplied  to  them  within  a  year.  The  etf- 
mology  of  the  name  is  uncertain.' 

OPISTOGRAPHI.    {nd.UasR.) 

♦OPOBAL'SAMUM  (6:io6di^afun>),  the  resinwu 
juice  of  the  Amyrit  Gilcademit. 

*0n'02  MHA'IKOS  (i^df  Mi;i)(xof),  the  same  as 
our  asafoetida,  namely,  the  Gum-resin  of  the  Fe- 
rula Ata-fcelida.  It  is  the  Later  and  Lattrpitittw 
of  the  latins.  The.iirdf  Sv/xantf  was  merely  a 
variety  of  it. 

O'PPIA   LEX.      (Vid.  SOHTUABUI  I  COBS.) 

•OPSIA'NOS  (bi/un>6c).  "  From  Pliny's  axxoaM 
of  this  Stone,"  observes  Adams,  "  there  is  every 
reason  to  conclude  that  it  was  the  same  m  the  Oi- 
sidian  of  m(Mlem  mineralogists.  It  is  nearly  aQicid 
to  pumice,  and  consists  mostly  of  silex  and  aht- 
mine.  According  to  Sir  J.  Hill,  it  was  named  ift- 
avof,  ivi  rijc  ifto{,  because,  when  polished,  it  wm 
used  as  a  lookug-glass."  He  adds,  "  the  true  ori- 
gin of  the  name  being  forgotten  from  the  false  spell- 
ing of  the  word,  after  ages  thought  it  had  received 
it  from  one  Obtidiut,  whom  they  imagined  the  first 
finder  of  it."« 

OPSO'NIUM  or  OBSO'NIUM  (ii>ov,  dim.  aim 
piov ;  bim/ta,'  denoted  everything  which  was  eaten 
with  bread.  Among  the  ancients,  loaves,  at  least 
preparations  of  com  in  some  form  or  other,  consti- 
tuted the  principal  substance  of  every  meal.  Bat 
together  with  this,  which  was  the  staff  of  their  life, 
they  partook  of  numerous  articles  of  diet  called  tp- 
soma  or  pulmentaria,*  designed  also  to  give  nutri- 
ment, but  still  more  to  add  a  relish  to  their  food. 
Some  of  these  articles  were  taken  Irom  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  but  were  much  more  pungent  and 
savoury  than  bread,  such  as  olives,  either  fresh  or 
pickled,  radishes,  and  sesamum.*  Of  animal  food, 
by  much  the  most  common  kind  was  fish,  whence 
the  terms  under  explanation  were,  in  the  course  <tt 
time,  used  in  a  confined  and  special  sence  to  de- 
note fish  only,  but  fish  variously  prepare.'  and 
more  especially  salt  fish,  which  was  most  eitcn- 
sively  employed  to  give  a  relish  to  the  vegetahH 
diet  either  at  breakfast"  or  at  the  principal  meaL'- 
For  the  same  reason,  Injio^yoi  meant  a  gourmand 
or  epicure,  and  b^o^yia  gluttony." 


1.  (L«x  Gall.  Cit.,  X.— Dig.  3»,  tit.  1, «.  St.)— S.  (Dig.  ITIX 
l.)-3.  (Ariitot.,U.  A.,ii.,14.— .£liui,N.A.,ziT.,  IS.— Adia^ 
Append.,  I.  1.) — 4.  (Moora'i  Anc.  Mineralogy,  p  60.)— 9.  (Ce£. 
IS,  tit.  38, 1. 1 1.— Old.  Theod., 7,  tit.  4,  a.  86  ;  II,  tit. 7, «.  W.)— 
8.  (Plin.,  H.  IJ.,  xixTii.,  10.— Adirai,  Append.,  i  y.)— 7.  (Flit., 
Sjrmpoe.  Prob.,  it.,  1.)— 8.  (Cato,  De  Re  Rut.,  >8.— Hor.,  Set, 
if.,  ii.,  SO.)— «.  (Pinto,  De  Repab.,  ii.,  p.  8»,  ed.  BeUer.-  Xio, 
OEooa.,  Tiii.,  9.)  — 10.  (Menandar,  p.  *(\  ed.  Hainrt*  )  - 11 
(na«t.,Aubal.,II.,Ti.,S.)— IS.  (Athaa     I..M-17.) 
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OPTIMATES. 


ORA(l.'IUM. 


Of  tb'j  different  parts  of  fishes,  the  nm  w  toe 
most  estuemed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  still  prepared 
from  the  fisbia  the  very  same  waters  adjoining  Myus 
in  loiia,  which  were  given  to  Themistocles  by  the 
King  of  Persia.'  A  jar  was  found  at  Pom^ii  con- 
taining caviare  made  from  the  roe  of  the  tunny.* 

£iome  of  the  principal  Toptxeleu,  or  establish- 
ments for  curing  fish,  were  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Spain  ;*  but  the  Greeks  obtained  their  chief  sup- 
ply from  the  Hellespont,*  and  more  especially  By- 
laiitium  first  rose  into  importance  after  its  estab- 
Sahment  by  the  Milesians  in  consequence  of  the 
active  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  industry.  Of 
all  seas,  the  Euxine  was  accounted  by  the  ancients 
the  most  abundant  in  fish,  and  the  catching  of  them 
was  aided  by  their  migratory  habits,  as  in  the  au- 
tumn they  passed  through  the  Bosporus  towards  the 
south,  and  in  spring  returned  to  the  Euxine  in  order 
to  deposite  their  spawn  in  its  tributary  rivers.  At 
these  two  seasons  they  were  caught  in  the  great- 
est quantity,  and,  having  been  cured,  were  shipped 
in  Milesian  bottoms,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  Greece 
and  the  Levant.  The  principal  ports  on  the  Eux- 
ine engaged  in  this  traflic  were  Sinope  and  Panti- 
capeum.* 

Among  the  fish  used  for  curing  were  different 
kinds  of  sturgeon  (uvroxoioc'),  tunny  {aKo/i6p6(\ 
tcomiar,  miiMfuiit,  a  name  still  in  use,  with  some 
modification,  among  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Phocaeana  at  Marseilles'),  and  mullet.  A  minute 
« discussion  of  their  qualities,  illustrated  by  quotas 
tions,  may  be  seen  in  Atheneus.' 

Plato  mentions  the  practice  of  salting  eggs, 
which  was  no  doubt  intended  to  convert  them  mto 
*  kind  of  opsonium."  The  treatise  of  Apicius,  De 
Oftomit,  is  still  extant  in  ten  books. 

The  Athenians  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  mar- 
ket {tl(  Toiifov)  themselves  in  order  to  purchase 
their  opsonia  (Jnliuvetv,'^  opsonare).  {Vid.  Macsl- 
IVM,  TiNTiNNABCLaM.)  But  the  opulent  Romans 
bad  a  slave,  called  opsotuUor  (&^uv7/r),  whose  office 
it  was  to  purchase  for  his  master.  It  was  his  duty, 
by  learning  what  flavours  were  most  acceptable  to 
lum,  by  observing  what  most  delighted  his  eyes, 
(Simulated  his  appetite,  and  even  overcame  his  nau- 
sea, to  satisfy,  as  much  as  possible,  all  the  cravings 
of  a  luxurious  palate."  We  may  also  infer,  from 
an  epigram  of  Martial,"  that  there  were  opsonatorts, 
or  purveyors,  who  furnished  dinners  and  other  en- 
tertainments at  so  much  per  head,  according  to  the 
means  and  wishes  of  their  employers.  Spon"  has 
published  two  inscriptions  from  monuments  raised 
to  the  memory  of  Romans  who  held  the  Office  of 
purveyors  to  the  imperial  family.  At  Athens  both 
the  Side  and  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  opsonia  were 
superintended  by  two  or  three  special  officers,  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate,  and  called  /njiovo/iot." 

OPTIO.     (Vid.  Ckntuhio.) 

OPTIMATES  is  synonymous  with  optimi,  and, 
accordingly,  signifies  the  best  men  in  the  state, 
whether  of  noble  or  plebeian  origin.  But  at  Rome, 
where  the  reverence  for  the  mora  el  imtiiuia  mar 
forum  formed  such  a  prominent  feature  of  the  na- 
tional character,  the  name  optimates  was  applied 
to  a  political  party,  which  we  may  call  the  conser- 
vative or  aristocratic  party,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  popular  party,  with  its  desire  for  change  and 


1.  (ILicrd.,  i.,  138.— Conwliti*  Nepoa,  Them.,  x.,  J.— Diod. 
Sic,  zi.,  S<.)  —  2.  (Cell,  Pumimaiu,  1833,  Tol.  i.,  p.  178.)  —3. 
(Sfvba,  iii.,  4.)  —  4.  (Ilemiippiu  >p.  Athan.,  i.,  it,  p.  97,  c) 
— d.  (H^witcta,  Colonieen  der  Griechen,  p.  80.) — 6.  (Herod., 
IT.,  53. — Schnoidor,  EcL  Pbys.,  i.,  p.  65  ;  ii.,  p.  48.) — 7.  (llermip- 
n»,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Paaeow,  HandwSiterbuch,  >.  t.)— ».  (ui.,  64-83.) 
-10.  (Sjnnp.,  p.  404,  ed.  Bekker  )— 1 1.  (TheophraiU,  Char.,  S8.) 
— U  (San.,  Epiet.,  47.—  Compare  lior.,  Sat.,  1.,  ii.,  9  ;  II.,  Tii., 
IO(l.-PUat.,  Memeh.,  II..  ii.,  1.  —  Id.,  Mil.,  lU.,  u.,  73.)  —  1 3. 
fsi\.,U7.)-  14.  (MucErud.  Aiit.,p.  S14.)  — 15.  (AtheD.,Ti., 


improvement.  As  long  iis  the  patricians  and  pi» 
beians  were  the  only  two  parties  in  the  Republio. 
there  was  no  occasion  for  the  appiillation  of  opti 
mates,  though  Livy,'  applying  expressions  very 
common  in  lus  own  days,  mak^  M.  Horatius  Bar- 
batus  distinguish  between  populares  and  optini  ite» 
instead  of  between  patricians  and  plebeians.  But 
at  the  time  when  a  new  nobility,  consisting  of 
wealthy  plebeians  as  well  as  patricians,  had  Iiiea 
formed,  and  occupied  the  place  formerly  hii'd  by 
the  patricians,  the  term  optimates  began  to  t  e  ap 
plied  frequently  to  persons  belonging  to  thi«  new 
order  of  nobiles,  and  mostly  comprehended  the  or 
do  senatorius  and  the  ordo  equestris.  When,  at  a 
still  later  period,  the  interests  of  the  senatirs  and 
equites  became  separated,  the  name  optimates  was 
used  in  a  narrower  sense,  and  only  comprised  the 
party  consisting  of  the  senate  and  its  champions, 
in  opposition  to  the  popular  party,  which  was  now 
sometimes  designated  by  the  name  of  plebs.*  There 
is  a  locus  classicus  on  optimates  in  Cicero,'  but  in 
defining  the  classes  of  persons  to  which  he  applies 
the  term  optimates,  he  rather  follows  the  etymolo- 
gical than  the  conventional  meaning  which  the 
word  had  assumed  in  his  days.  His  object  in  so 
doing  was  to  remove  from  the  party  of  the  optima- 
tes, to  which  he  himself  belonged,  the  odium  at- 
tached to  it  by  the  popular  party.* 

ORA'CULUM  (/tavT£(w,  xpv<''^pK>v)waa  used  by 
the  ancients  to  designate  both  the  revelations  made 
by  the  deity  to  man,  as  well  as  the  place  in  which 
such  revelations  were  made.  The  deity  was  in 
none  of  these  places  believed  to  appear  in  person  to 
man,  and  to  communicate  to  him  his  will  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  future,  but  all  oracular  revelations  were 
made  through  some  kind  of  medium,  which,  as  ne 
shall  see  hereafter,  was  different  in  the  different 
places  where  oracles  existed.  It  may,  on  first 
sight,  seem  strange,  that  there  were  comparatively 
speaking,  so  few  oracles  of  Zeus,  the  father  and 
ruler  of  gods  and  men.  But  although,  according 
to  the  beUef  of  the  ancients,  Zeus  hunself  was  the 
first  source  of  all  oracular  revelations,  yet  he  wa« 
too  far  above  men  to  enter  with  them  into  any  close 
relation ;  other  gods,  therefore,  especially  Apol- 
lo, and  even  heroes,  acted  as  mediators  between 
Zeus  and  men,  and  were,  as  it  were,  the  organs 
through  which  he  communicated  his  will.*  The 
fact  that  the  ancients  consulted  the  will  of  the  gods 
on  all  important  occasions  of  public  and  private 
life,  arose  partly  from  the  general  desire  of  men  to 
know  the  issue  of  what  they  are  going  to  undei^ 
take,  and  partly  from  the  great  reverence  for  the 
gods,  so  peculiar  to  the  ancients,  by  which  they 
were  led  not  to  undertake  anything  of  importanco 
without  their  sanction ;  for  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  an  oracle  was  not  merely  a  revelation 
to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  man,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  sanction  or  authorization  by  the  deity  of 
what  man  was  intending  to  do  or  not  to  do.  We 
subjoin  a  list  of  the  Greek  oracles,  classed  accord- 
ing to  the  deities  to  whom  they  belonged. 

I.  Oracles  of  Apollo. 
I.  The  Oracle  of  Delphi  was  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  oracles  of  Apollo.  Its  ancient  name  was 
I^ho,  which  is  either  of  the  same  root  as  nv$eir 
0ai,  to  consult,  or,  according  to  the  Homeric  hymn 
on  Apollo,*  derived  from  irvSeadat,  to  putrefy,  with 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  locality.  Respecting 
the  topography  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  see  Pausa- 
nias'  and  Miiller.*  In  the  innermost  sanctuary  (the 
idvTov  or  lUyapov)  there  was  the  statue  of  Apollo, 


1.  (iii.,  39  )— 2.  (Tacit.,  Aniial.,  iT.,32.)  —3.  (Pro  Sext.,  45.; 
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which  was,  al  least  in  later  times,  of  gold ;  and 
before  it  there  burned  upon  an  altar  an  eternal  fire, 
irtiich  was  fed  only  with  fir-wood.'  The  inner 
roof  of  the  temple  was  covered  all  over  with  laurel 
garlands,*  and  upon  the  altar  laurel  was  burned  as 
incense.  In  the  centre  of  this  temple  there  was  a 
'small  opening  (x&aita)  in  the  ground,  from  which, 
from  time  to  time,  an  intoxicating  smoke  arose, 
irhich  was  believed  to  come  from  the  well  of  Cas- 
ntis,  which  vanished  into  the  ground  close  by  the 
(Bnctuary.*  Over  this  chasm  there  stood  a  high  tri- 
od,  on  which  the  pythia,  led  into  the  temple  by  the 
jrophetes  (ff/ro^^njf),  took  her  seat  whenever  the 
iiracle  was  to  be  consulted.  The  smoke  rising 
firom  under  the  tripod  aflfected  her  brain  in  such  a 
manner  that  she  fdll  into  a  stale  of  delirious  inioz> 
ication,  and  the  sounds  which  she  uttered  in  this 
state  were  believed  to  contain  the  revelations  of 
Apollo.  These  sounds  were  carefully  written  down 
by  the  prophetea,  and  afterward  communicated  to 
the  persons  who  had  come  to  consult  the  oracle.* 

The  pythia  (the  n-po^rtf)  was  always  a  native 
of  Delphi,*  and  when  she  had  once  entered  the  ser- 
rice  of  the  god  she  never  left  it,  and  was  never  al- 
lowed to  marry.  In  early  times  she  was  always  a 
young  girl,  bat  after  one  had  been  seduced  by 
Echecrates  the  Thessalian,  the  Delphians  made  a 
law  that  in  future  no  one  should  be  elected  as  proph- 
etes  who  had  not  attained  the  age  of  fifty  years, 
but,  in  remembrance  of  former  days,  the  old  woman 
was  always  dressed  as  a  maiden.*  The  pythia  was 
generally  taken  from  some  family  of  poor  country- 
peo^e.  At  first  there  was  only  one  pythia  at  a 
time ;  but  when  Greece  was  in  its  most  flourishing 
state,  and  when  the  number  of  those  who  came  to 
consult  the  oracle  was  very  great,  there  were  al- 
ways two  pythias,  who  took  their  seat  on  the  tripod 
Eiltemalely,  and  a  third  was  kept  in  readiness  in 
caso  some  accident  should  happen  to  either  of  the 
twu  others.'  The  eiTcct  of  the  smoke  on  the  whole 
uer.tal  and  physical  constitution  is  said  to  have 
tometimes  bken  so  great,  that  in  her  delirium  she 
leaped  from  the  tripod,  was  thrown  into  convulsions, 
end  after  a  few  days  died.* 

At  first  oracles  were  only  given  once  every  year, 
on  the  seventh  of  the  month  of  Bysius  (probably 
the  same  as  IIvOio;,  or  the  month  for  consulting), 
which  was  believed  to  be  the  birthday  of  Apollo  ;* 
but  as  this  one  day,  in  the  coarse  of  time,  was  not 
found  sufficient,  certain  days  in  every  month  were 
set  apart  for  the  purpose. "  The  order  in  which  the 
persons  who  came  to  consult  were  admitted  was 
determined  by  lot ;"  but  the  Delphian  magistrates 
had  the  power  of  granting  the  right  of  vpo/iavreia, 
i.  «.,  thu  right  of  consulting  first,  and  without  their 
order  being  determined  by  lot,  to  such  individuals 
or  states  ns  had  acquired  claims  on  the  gratitude  of 
the  Delphians,  or  whose  political  ascendency  seemed 
to  give  them  higher  claims  than  others.  Such  was 
the  case  with  Croesus  and  the  I.ydians,"  with  the 
Lacedtemonians,"  and  Philip  of  Macedonia.'*  It  ap- 
pears that  those  who  consulted  the  oracle  bad  to 
pay  a  certain  fee,  for  Herodotus  states  that  the 
Lydians  were  honoured  with  areXeia  by  the  Delphi- 
ans. The  pythia  always  spent  three  days  before 
she  ascended  the  tripod  in  preparing  herself  for  the 
solemn  act,  and  during  this  time  she  fasted,  and 
bathed  in  the  Castalian  well,  and  dressed  in  a  sim- 
ple manner ;  she  also  burned  in  the  temple  laurel 


1 .  (.Sach.,Cboeph..l038.— Plut.,  De  Ei  ap.  D«lph.)— S.  (JEtdi., 
C'UMB., ».)  —  3.  (P«n».,  X.,  M,  «  9.)  —  4.  (Diodor.,  it!.,  S«.— 
(tnbo,  ii.,  3,  p.  S77,  Ac,  Tuchniu.— Plat.,  D«  Onic.  D«f«c.)— 
».  (Enrip.,  l<«i,9S.)  — «.  (Diod.,  1.  c.)  — 7.  (Plut.,  Qant.  Or., 
•  9.)  — 8.  (Plat.,D«  Ome.  Dtfac.,  e.  SI.)  — S.  (Plut.,  Qawt. 
Gr,  0.  «.)— 10.  (Plot.,  Alex.,  14.)  — II.  (.XKh.,Eanieii.,n.— 
■unp..  Ion,  4».)-l2.  (Herod.,  i.,  M.>— IS.  (Plat.,  Pw.,  tl.)  — 
M.  (UmoKh.,  G.  .Phil.,  lii.,  p.  119  ) 
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leaves  and  floor  of  barley  upon  the  altar  of  the  pod.* 
Those  who  consulted  the  oracle  had  to  sacrifice  s 
goat,  or  an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  these  victims  should  be  healthy  in  body  and 
soul,  and  to  ascertain  this  they  had  to  undergo  a  pty 
culiar  scrutiny.  An  ox  received  bariey,  and  a  sheep 
chick-pease,  to  see  whether  they  ate  them  with  ap- 
petite ;  water  was  poured  over  the  goats,  and  il 
this  put  them  into  a  thorough  tremble,  the  vietn 
was  good.*  The  victim  which  was  thus  found  de- 
gible  was  called  iouirijp*  Wachsmuth*  j  tates  that 
all  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle  wore  1  lurel  gar- 
lands surrounded  with  ribands  of  wool,  but  Um 
passages  from  which  this  opinion  is  derived  only 
speak  of  such  persons  as  came  to  the  temple  as  sup 
pliants.* 

The  Delphians,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
noble  families  of  Delphi,  had  the  superintendence 
of  the  oracle.  Among  the  Delphian  aristocracy, 
however,  there  were  five  families  which  traced 
their  origin  to  Deucalion,  and  from  each  of  these 
one  of  the  five  priests,  called  batoi,  was  taken.* 
Three  of  the  names  of  these  families  only  are 
known,  viz..  the  Cleomantids,  the  Thracids,'  and 
the  Laphriads.* 

The  inwi,  together  with  the  highpriest  or  prophe- 
tes,  held  their  offices  for  life,  and  had  the  control  <it 
all  the  affairs  of  the  sanctuary  and  of  the  sacrifices.* 
That  these  noble  families  had  an  immense  influence 
upon  the  oracle  is  manifest  from  nnmcrous  instan- 
ces, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  its  very* 
soul,  and  that  it  was  they  who  dictated  the  pretend- 
ed revelaiions  of  the  god.'* 

Most  of  the  oracular  answers  which  are  extant 
are  in  hexameters,  and  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  Some- 
times, however,  Doric  forms  also  were  used."  The 
hexameter  was,  according  to  some  accoantr,  in- 
vented by  Phemonoe,  the  first  pythia.  This  metri- 
cal form  was  chosen,  partly  because  the  words  of 
the  god  were  thus  rendered  more  venerable,  and 
partly  because  it  was  easier  to  remember  verse  than 
prose.'*  Some  of  the  oracular  verses  had  metricii 
defects,  which  the  faithful  among  the  Greeks  aix 
counted  for  in  an  ingenious  manner."  In  the  times 
of  Theopompus,  however,  the  custom  of  giving  the 
oracles  in  verse  seems  to  have  gradually  ceased; 
they  were  henceforth  generally  in  prose,  and  in  the 
Doric  dialect  spoken  at  Delphi.  For,  when  tlw 
Greek  states  had  lost  their  political  liberty,  there 
was  little  or  no  occasion  to  (wnsult  the  ora(de  on 
matters  of  a  national  or  political  nature,  and  the 
affairs, of  ordinary  life,  such  as  the  sale  of  slaves, 
the  cujtivatior  of  a  field,  marriages,  voyages,  loans 
of  money,  and  the  like,  on  which  the  oracle  was 
then  mostly  consulted,  were  little  calculated  to  be 
spoken  of  in  lr>fty  poetical  strains.'*  When  the  on- 
cle  of  Delphi  lost  its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ancients,  the  number  of  persons  who  consulted  it 
materially  decreased,  and  in  the  days  of  Plutarch 
one  pythia  was,  as  of  old,  sufficient  to  do  all  the 
work,  and  oracles  were  only  given  on  one  day  in 
every  month. 

The  divine  agency  in  Pytho  is  said  to  have  fini 
been  discovered  hy  shepherds  who  teni^u  '.be!! 
flocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chasm,  and  whose 
sheep,  when  approaching  the  place,  were  tcixed 
with  convulsions.'*    Persons  who  came  neir  tl* 
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flaee  showed  ibe  same  symptoms,  and  reoelTed  the 
power  of  prophecy.  This,  at  last,  induced  the  peo- 
ple to  boild  a  temple  over  the  sacred  .ipot.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Homeric  hymn  on  ApoUn,  this  god  was 
himself  the  founder  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  but  the 
local  legends  of  Delphi  stated  that  <>riginally  it  was 
In  the  possession  of  other  deities,  such  as  Geea, 
fhemis,  Phoebe,  Poseidon,  Night,  Cronos,  and  that 
H  was  given  to  Apollo  as  a  present.'  Other  tra- 
ditions, again,  and  these,  perhaps,  the  most  ancient 
•nd  genuine,  represented  Apollo  as  having  gained 
possession  of  the  oracle  by  a  struggle,  which  is 
(enerally  described  as  a  fight  with  Python,  a  drag- 
on, who  guarded  the  oracle  of  Gaea  or  Themis. 

The  oracle  of  Delphi,  during  its  best  period,  was 
helieved  to  give  its  answers  and  advice  to  every 
one  who  came  with  a  pure  heart,  and  had  no  evil 
designs :  if  he  had  committed  a  crime,  the  answer 
was  refused  until  he  had  atoned  for  it  ;*  and  he  who 
consulted  the  god  for  bad  purposes  was  sure  to  ac- 
eeleiate  his  own  ruin.'  No  religious  institution  in 
•U  antiquity  obtained  such  a  paramount  influence, 
not  only  in  Greece,  but  in  all  countries  around  the 
Mediterranean,  in  all  matters  of  importance,  wheth- 
er relating  to  religion  or  to  politics,  to  private  or  to 
public  life,  as  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  When  coosult- 
«d  on  a  subject  of  a  religious  nature,  the  answer 
was  invariably  of  a  kind  calculated  not  only  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  religious  institutions,  but  to  com- 
mand new  ones  to  be  established,*  so  that  it  was 
Jbe  preserver  and  promoter  of  religion  throughout 
the  ancient  world.  Colonies  were  seldom  or  never 
founded  without  having  obtained  the  advice  and  the 
directions  of  the  Delphic  god.*  Hence  the  oracle 
was  consulted  in  all  disputes  between  a  colony  and 
its  metropolis,  as  well  as  in  cases  where  several 
Mtates  claimed  to  be  the  metropolis  of  a  colony.* 
Tho  Delphic  oracle  had  at  all  times  a  leaning  in 
bvour  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Doric  race,  but  the  time 
when  it  began  to  lose  its  influence  must  be  dated 
from  the  period  when  Athens  and  Sparta  entered 
upon  their  struggle  for  the  supremacy  in  Greece ; 
at  this  time  the  partiality  for  Sparta  became  so  man- 
ifest, that  tho  Athenians  and  their  party  began  to 
lose  all  reverence  and  esteem  for  it,^  and  the  oracle 
became  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  polit- 
ical party.  In  the  times  of  Cicero  and  Plutarch, 
many  believed  that  the  oracle  had  lost  the  powers 
which  it  had  possessed  in  former  days,  but  it  still 
continued  to  be  consulted  down  to  the  times  of  the 
Emperor  Julian,  until  at  last  it  was  entirely  done 
away  with  by  Theodosius. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  obscurity  and  ambi- 
guity of  most  of  the  oracles  given  at  Delphi,  there 
are  many,  also,  which  convey  so  clear  and  distinct 
a  meaning,  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  misun- 
derstood, 80  that  a  wise  agency  at  the  bottom  of 
the  oracles  cannot  be  denied.  The  manner  in  which 
this  agency  has  been  explained  at  different  times, 
▼aries  greatly  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
During  the  best  period  of  their  history,  the  Greeks, 
Seonrally  speaking,  had  undoubtedly  a  sincere  faith 
In  tlie  oracle,  its  counsels  and  directions.  When 
die  sphere  in  which  it  had  most  benefited  Greece 
became  narrowed  and  confined  to  matters  of  a  pri- 
vate nature,  the  oracle  could  no  longer  command 
the  veneration  with  which  it  had  been  looked  upon 
before.  The  pious  and  believing  heathens,  how- 
ever, thought  that  the  god  no  longer  bestowed  his 
care  upon  the  oracle,  and  that  he  was  beginning  to 
withdraw  from  it ;  while  freethinkers  and  unbeliev- 
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ei8  looked  upon  the  nrade  a*  a  sKiinil  contrrvsMt 
ofpriestcraft  which  had  then  outgrown  itself,  lliia 
latter  opinion  has  also  been  adopted  by  many  mod 
em  writers.  The  early  Christian  writers,  seeing 
that  some  extraordinary  power  must  in  several 
cases  have  been  at  work,  represented  it  as  an  inrti- 
tution  of  the  evil  spirit.  In  modem  times  opinions 
are  very  much  divided.  Hiillmann,  for  example, 
has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  oracle  of  Delpb< 
was  entirely  managed  and  conducted  by  tbe  aristo- 
cratic families  of  Delphi,  which  thus  are  described 
as  forming  a  sort  of  hierarchical  senate  for  all 
Greece.  If  so,  the  Delphic  senate  surely  was  Uie 
wisest  of  all  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  world. 
Klausen,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  inclined  to 
allow  some  truly  divine  influence,  and,  at  all  events, 
thinks  that,  even  in  so  far  as  it  was  merely  man- 
aged by  men,  it  acted  in  most  cases  according  to 
lofly  and  pure  moral  principles. 

The  mb<<em  literature  on  the  Delphic  oracle  is 
very  rich ,  tbe  most  important  works  are :  0.  F. 
Wilster,  Dt  Religione  et  Oraeulo  ApcUita*  Delpkiei, 
Hafniee,  1627. — H.  Piotrowski,  De  Grarilate  OraeuH 
Delphici,  Lipsis,  1829.— R.  H.  Klausen,  in  Ertck 
uiti  Gruber'*  Eneyclopidie,  $.  v.  Oraktl.  —  K.  D. 
Hiillmann,  Wwdigungie*J)elpkudienOrakel$,liMn, 
1837.— W.  Giitte,  Da*  Ddpkucke  Orakel,  m  temtm 
poUlitchen,  religioten  und  tUUiclun  Einftutt  auf  At 
alte  Welt,  Leipzig,  1839. 

S.  Oracle  at  Aba,  in  Phodi.  An  oracle  was  be- 
lieved to  have  existed  here  from  very  early  times,' 
and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Phucians.* 
Some  years  before  the  Persian  invasion,  the  Pbo- 
cians  gained  a  victory  over  the  Thessalians,  in  which 
they  obtained,  among  other  spoils,  four  thousand 
shields,  half  of  which  they  dedicated  in  the  Temple 
of  Apollo  at  Abe,  and  half  in  that  of  Delphi.*  The 
Oracle  was,  like  many  others,  consulted  by  Crossus, 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  found  it  agreeing 
with  his  wishes  *  In  the  Persian  invasion  of  Xenes 
the  Temple  of  Abe  was  burned  down,  and,  like  sev? 
oral  temples  destroyed  in  this  invasion,  it  was 
never  rebuilt.  The  oracle  itseU;  however,  remained, 
and  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra  it  promised  victory 
to  the  Thebans ;  but  in  the  Phocian  or  sacred  war, 
when  some  Phocian  fugitives  bad  taken  refuge  in 
the  ruins,  they  were  entirely  destroyed  by  the  The- 
bans.* But  even  ailer  this  calamity  the  oracle 
seems  to  have  been  consulted,  for  the  Romans, 
from  reveronoe  for  tbe  oracle,  allowed  the  inhabi- 
ants  of  Abe  to  govern  themselves.  Hadrian  built 
a  small  tonple  by  the  side  of  the  old  one,  some 
walls  of  which  were  still  standing  as  ruins  in  the 
time  of  Pansanias.* 

8.  Oracle  on  the  Hill  of  Ptoon,  m  the  territory  of 
Thebes.  The  oracle  was  here  given  through  the 
medium  of  a  man  called  n/xi/tavrif,  and  the  first 
promantis  was  said  to  have  beien  Teneros,  a  son  of 
Apollo.'  The  oracles  were  usually  given  in  the 
XaXmt  dialect ;  but  when  Mys,  ihe  Carian,  consult 
ed  the  god,  the  answer  was  given  in  the  Carian 
language,*  so  that,  instead  of  the  three  Thebane 
who  generally  wrote  down  the  oracles,  the  Carian 
was  obliged  to  do  it  himself.*  When  Alexander 
the  Great  destroyed  Thebes,  the  oracle  also  pei 
ished."  In  the  time  ol  Plutarch  the  whole  district 
was  completely  desolate." 

4.  Orade  of  Apollo  at  hmenion,  in  BcBOtia,  sooth 
of  Thebes.  The  Temple  of  Apollo  Ismenios  was 
the  national  sanctuary  of  the  Thebans.  The  oracle 
was  here  not  given  by  inspiration,  as  in  other  places, 


1.  (Paoi.,  X.,  35,  4  S.>— S.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  Trr.,  8M.-H<nd, 
Tiii.,  33.)— 3.  (Hotod.,  Tiii., «.)— 4.  (Herod.,  1.,  4«.)-6,  (P«n». 
1.  c.)— «.  (X.,  35,  ♦  »,  3.)— 7.  (Ctnb.,  ii., »,  p.  S67,  Tanohniu.- 
Pau.,  ix.,  S3,  i  3.)— 8.  (Paul.,  1.  e.)— t.  (Band.,  viii.,  llft.)- 
(A  (Pan*.,  ix.,  33, 4  3.)— II.  (D*  One.  Daian.,  c  8.) 
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feat  fitMn  the  inspection  of  the  Tictima.'  On  one 
oeeasion  it  gave  its  prophecy  from  a  bage  cobweb 
in  the  Temple  of  Demeter.* 

i.  Oracle  of  ApoUo  at  Hytia,  on  the  ftontiers  of 
Attica.  This  place  contained  an  oracle  of  Apollo 
with  a  sacred  well,  from  which  those  drank  who 
wished  to  become  inspired.  In  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias  the  oracle  bad  become  extinct.* 

6.  Oraele  of  Apollo  at  Tegyra,  was  an  ancient  and 
Diuch-frequented  oracle,  which  was  conducted  by 
prophets.  The  Fythia  herself,  on  one  occasion,  de- 
clared this  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Apollo.  In  the 
time  of  Plutarch  the  whole  district  was  a  wtlder- 


7.  OraeU  of  Apollo  in  the  tiUagt  of  Eutrttit,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Leuctra.*  This  oracle  became 
extinct  during  the  Macedonian  period.* 

8.  Oraele  ^  Apollo  at  Orobia,  in  Eubtta  Apollo 
here  bore  the  surname  of  the  Seltnuntian.' 

9.  Oraele  of  Apollo  in  the  Lyceum  at  Argot.  The 
oracle  was  here  given  by  a  prophetess.* 

10.  Oracle  of  Apollo  Deiradiotet,  on  the  acropolis 
of  Larissa.  The  oracle  was  given  by  a  prophetess, 
who  was  obliged  to  abstain  from  matrimonial  con- 
nexions once  in  every  month.  She  was  believed  to 
become  inspired  by  tasting  of  the  blood  of  a  lamb 
which  was  sacrificed  during  the  night  This  oracle 
continued  to  be  consulted  in  the  days  of  Pausanias.* 

U.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Didytna,  usually  called  the 
srade  of  the  Branchids,  in  the  the  territory  of  Mi- 
letus. This  was  the  oracle  most  generally  consulted 
by  the  lonians  and  .£olians."  The  temple,  how- 
ever, was  said  to  have  been  founded  previously  to 
the  arrival  of  the  lonians  on  the  coast  of  Asia,"  and 
the  altar  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Heracles, 
and  the  temple  by  Branches,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who 
kail  come  from  Delphi  as  a  purifying  priest."  Hence 
bia  oracle,  like  that  of  Delphi,  combined  purifying 
or  atoning  rites  with  the  practice  of  prophesying." 
Ilie  real  antiquity  of  the  oracle,  however,  cannot 
be  traced  farther  back  than  the  latter  half  of  the  7th 
century  before  our  era."  The  priests,  called  Bran- 
ohidc,  who  had  the  whole  administiation  of  the 
oracle,  were  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  Branches. 
The  high-priest  bore  the  name  of  Stephanephorus. 
Among  them  was  one  family  which  possessed  the 
hereditary  gift  of  prophecy,  and  was  called  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Euangeiidte.'*  The  oracle  was  under  the 
especial  management  of  a  prophet,  whose  office  did 
not  last  for  life.  The  oracles  were  probably  in- 
spired in  a  manner  similar  to  that  at  Delphi." 
Croesus  made  to  this  oracle  as  munificent  presents 
as  to  that  of  Delphi."  The  principles  which  it  fol- 
lowed in  its  counsels  and  directions  were  also  the 
same  as  those  followed  by  the  Delphians.  The 
Persians  burned  and  plundered  the  temple,  as  had 
been  predicted  by  the  pythia  of  Delphi,"  but  it  was 
aoon  restored,  and  adorned  with  a  fine  brazen  stat- 
ue of  Apollo,"  which  Xerxes,  on  his  retreat,  carried 
with  him  to  Ecbatana.  A  part  of  the  Branchids 
bad  surrendered  to  Xerxes  the  treasures  of  the 
temple,  and  were,  at  their  own  request,  transplanted 
to  Bactriana,**  where  their  descendants  are  said  to 
bare  been  severely  punished  by  Alexander  for  their 
tmchety.*'  Seleucus  sent  the  statue  of  Apollo  back 
to  Didjrma,  because  the  oracle  had  saluted  him  as 


I.  (Herr4.,  riii.,  134.)— 3.  (Diod.,  xrii.,  10.— Compkre  P>iu., 
a.,  10,  t  t,  *e.)— I.  (Puu.,  ii.,  i,  l)  l.)-4.  (Plat.,  De  One. 
Def.,  e.  8.-Pelap.,  It.— Steph.  Byz.,  t.  t.  Tfytipn.)— 9.  (Stgpli. 
Bjrx.,  s.  T.  E{rpf>i(.— Eoiuth.  ad  n.,  ii..  SOS.)— 6.  (Plat.,  De 
Ons.  Defaa,  e.  S.)— 7.  (Stnb.,  x.,  1,  p.  330,  ed.  Taochnitz.)— 8. 
(Flat,  Pyn-h.,  lI.;-«.  (ii.,  M,  1 1.)- 10.  (Harod.,  i.,  1S8.)— 11. 
(Pan*.,  Tii..  S,  ♦  4.)— 13.  (Paoa.,  t.,  13, 4  «.— Stt»b.,  iit.,  I,  p. 
W.)— It.  (Miiller,  Dor.,  ii.,  3,  4  8.)— 14.  (Sotdan,  p.  SS3,  ftc.) 
— IJ.  (Conon,  44.)— 1«.  (Paoi.,  t.  7,  ♦  3.)— 17.  (Harod.,  i.,  4«, 
•«.)— 16.  (Ileral.,  ti..  IS.)— 10.  (Paoa.,  ii.,  10,  ^  4 ;  il.,  10, 43. 
— Onapare  MOUat,  Atel  nri.  dar  Knat,  i  W.)— 30.  (Strabo,  L  c. ) 
-n.  (Cut.,  Tii.,  5.) 


king.'    The  oracle  continued  to  b«  oonsoltod  alM 

the  faithlessness  of  its  ministers.     Some  iniiM  ol 
the  temple  at  Didyma  are  still  extant* 

15.  Oraele  of  ApoUo  at  Claras,  in  the  tei  ritory  ot 
Colophon.  It  was  said  to  have  been  iiunded  b} 
Cretans  under  Rhacius,  previous  to  the  settleaeal 
of  the  lonians  in  Asia  Minor.  The  edriy  legeadr 
put  this  oracle  in  connexion  with  Delphi,  fros 
whence  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Teiresias,  came  tti 
Claras,  married  Rhacius,  and  ^ve  birth  to  Mopaea, 
from  whom  the  prophets  of  Claros  were  proMbiy 
believed  to  be  descended.*  This  orade  was  of 
great  c^ebrity,  and  continued  to  be  consulted  eve* 
at  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors.*  The  oradea 
were  given  through  an  inspired  prophet,  who  was 
taken  from  certain  Milesian  ihmilies.  He  was  gen- 
erally a  man  without  any  refined  education,  had 
only  the  names  and  the  number  of  Ine  persons  who 
consulted  the  oracle  stated  to  him,  and  then  de 
aoended  into  a  cavern,  drank  of  tlie  water  from  a 
secret  well,  and  afterward  pronoonced  the  oracle  ia 
Terse.* 

13.  Oracle  of  ApoUo  at  Orynea,  in  the  territory  ol 
the  Myrinaeans.* 

14.  Oracle  of  Apollo  Ootmofgue,  in  Lesboe.' 
16.-  Oraele  of  ApoUo  at  Ahdera.* 

16.  Oracle  of  ApoUo  in  Delo*,  which  was  only  eoo- 
suited  in  summer.* 

17.  Orade  of  Apollo  at  Patara,  in  Lycia,  was  only 
consulted  in  winter.  The  prophetess  {rpifiavTif) 
spent  a  night  in  the  temple  to  wait  for  the  comnM»- 
nications  which  the  god  might  make  to  her." 

18.  Oracle  of  ApoUo  at  Telmeetu*.  The  priests  d 
this  institution  did  not  give  their  answers  by  inap^ 
ration,  but  occupied  thranselves  chiefly  with  tbe  ia 
terpretation  of  dreams,  whence  Herodotos"  ed* 
them  iitrrvrai.  But  they  also  interpreted  other  umw 
vellons  occurrences.  Near  Telmessua  there  was 
another  oracle  of  Apollo,  where  thoee  who  oooaoited 
it  had  to  look  into  a  well,  which  showed  them  ic  u 
image  the  answer  to  their  questions.'* 

19.  Oraele  of  ApoUo  at  Malloe,  in  CUicia.'* 

20.  Oracle  of  lie  Sarpedonian  Apollo,  in  Cilieia.** 

21.  Oracle  of  ApoUo  at  Hybla,  in  Caria.'* 

32.  Oraele  of  ApoUo  at  Hiera  Kome,  on  the  Maan 
der,  a  celebrated  oracle,  which  spoke  in  good  ver- 
ses.'* 

II.  Oraclks  or  Zaos. 

1.  Oracle  of  Zeut  at  Olympia.  In  this,  as  in  the 
other  oracles  of  Zeus,  the  god  did  not  reveal  him- 
self by  inspiration,  as  Apollo  did  in  almost  ail  of  hia 
oracles,  but  he  merely  sent  signs  which  men  had  to 
interpret  Those  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Olympia  oflTered  a  victim,  and  the  priest  gave  hia 
answers  from  the  nature  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
victim,  or  from  accidental  circumstances  accompa- 
nying tbe  sacrifice."  The  prophets  or  ioterpretera 
here  belonged  to  the  family  of  Uie  lamids.  In  earl* 
times  the  oracle  was  much  resorted  to,  and  Sopho- 
cles'* mentions  it  along  with  the  moat  celebrated  or- 
acles; but  in  later  times  it  was  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected, probably  because  oracles  from  the  inspeotioa 


I.  (Paoa.,  i.,  10,^3.— Diod.,  i>.,M.)-4.  (Comiian  Ikaoo* 
mentatora  on  Herod.,  i.,  OS.— Said.,  a.  r.  Bpa]OciMi.— Diujnc, 
Oeicli.  Alex.  de<  Oioaaan,  p.  307  ;  and  as  airallaat  aaaay  In 
W.  G.  Soldan,  Daa  Otakel  dar  Biaacliidea,  ia  ZiananaoaaS 
Zeiiachrift  fflr  dia  Altarthiuiawiaa.,  I84I,  No.  M,  Ac)—*. 
(Pau...  Tii.,  3,  U,  3.)— 4.  (Paua.,  »ii.,  5,  ♦  1,  *c.— Strabo,  ih , 
I,  p.  178,  Tauch.— Tacit.,  Anna).,  xH.,  33.)— S.  rnunt.,  AaaaL 
ii.,  M.)-<.  (Beoat.,  Frairm.,311.)— 7.  (Schol..  Ariata|ih.  N*. 
14S.)  —  8.  (Pindar  ap.  Tiataaa,  I.joophr.,  44».)— 0.  (Callia., 
Hjrmn.  in  Dal.,  i.— Serr.  ad  Virg  ,  iEn.,  ir  ,  143.)— 10.  (HainL, 
i.,  183.— Serr.  ad  Virg.,  Mn.,  ii ,  143.)- 11.  (i.,  78.  —  Conara 
Cic,  Da  DiT.,  i.,  41.— Anton,  U.,  3.)— 13.  (Paoa., Tii.,  SI.^C)— 
13.  (Strabo,  xiT.,  3,  p.  331,  *«.— Arrian.  ii.,  i.)  — 14.  (Diote., 
Exc.,  xixriii.,  IS.)— 15.  (AthonMXT.,p.67S.)— 18.  (UT.,snnii 
13.— Staph.  Bjri.,  a.  t.)— 17.  (Hand.,  Tiii.,  134.  —  Stfalli^  Tiit. 
3,  p.  171.)— 18.  «Bd.  Tjr-,  *<*•» 
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of  ▼itttims  might  be  obtained  anywlieTe.  The  spot 
vrhere  the  oranles  were  given  at  Olympia  was  be- 
fore the  altar  of  Zeus.'  It  was  especially  those 
wbo  intended  to  take  part  in  the  Olympic  games 
that  consulted  the  oracle  about  their  success,'  but 
other  subjects  were  also  brought  be/ore  it. 

2.  Oracle  of  Zeut  at  Dodma.  Here  the  oracle 
was  given  Trom  sounds  produced  by  the  wind.  The 
saD(  tuary  was  situated  on  an  eminence.*  Although 
u  a  barbaTous  country,  the  oracle  was  in  close  con- 
tezio.1  v^ai  Greece,  and  in  the  earll««t  times  appa- 
rent 7  modi  more  so  than  afterward.*  Zens  bim- 
•olf,  as  well  as  the  Dodoneeans,  were  reckoned 
among  the  Pelasgians,  which  is  a  proof  of  the  ante- 
Hellenic  existence  of  the  worship  of  Zeus  in  these 
parts,  and  perhaps  of  the  oracle  also.*  The  oracle 
was  given  from  lofty  oaks  covered  with  foliage,' 
whence  .iSschylus'  mentions  the  speaking  oaks  of 
Dodona  as  great  wonders.  Beech-trees,  however, 
are  also  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Dodontean 
oracle,  which,  as  Hesiod*  said,  dwelled  in  the  stem 
of  a  beech-tree.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  ora- 
cle was  not  thought  to  dwell  in  any  particular  or 
bingle  tree,  but  in  a  grove  of  oaks  and  beeches. 
The  will  of  the  god  was  made  manifest  by  the  rust- 
ling of  the  wind  through  the  leaves  of  the  trees, 
which  are  therefore  represented  as  eloquent  tongues. 
In  order  to  render  the  sounds  produced  by  the  winds 
more  distinct,  brazen  vessels  were  suspended  on  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  which,  being  moved  by  the 
wind,  came  in  contact  with  one  another,  and  thus 
sounded  till  they  were  stopped.*  Another  mode  of 
producing  the  soonds  was  this :  There  were  two 
columns  at  Dodona,  one  of  which  bore  a  metal  ba- 
sin, and  the  other  a  boy  with  a  scourge  in  his  hand ; 
the  ends  of  the  scourge  consisted  of  little  bones, 
and,  as  they  were  mov»l  by  the  wind,  they  knocked 
against  the  metal  basin  on  the  other  column."  .\c- 
eording  to  other  accounts,  oracles  were  also  obtain- 
ed at  Dodona  through  pigeons,  which,  sitting  upon 
oek- trees,  pronotmced  the  will  of  Zeus."  The 
sounds  were  in  early  times  interpreted  by  men,'* 
but  afterward,  when  the  worship  of  Dione  became 
connected  with  that  of  Zeus,  by  two  or  three  old 
women,  who  were  called  nti^laSet  or  vB.aiai,  be- 
caose  pigeons  were  said  to  have  brou^t  the  com- 
mand to  found  the  oracle."  In  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus,'* the  names  of  the  three  prophetesses  were 
Promeneia,  Timarete,  and  Nicandra.  They  were 
taken  from  certain  Dodonsan  families,  who  traced 
their  pedigree  back  to  the  mythical  ages.  There 
were,  however,  at  all  times  priests  called  roftovpot" 
connected  with  the  oracle,  who  on  certain  occa- 
sions interpreted  the  sounds ;  but  how  the  functions 
were  divided  between  them  and  the  Peltes  is  not 
clear.  In  the  historical  times,  the  oracle  of  Dodona 
had  less  influence  than  it  appears  to  have  had  at  an 
earlier  period,  but  it  was  at  all  times  inaccessible  to 
bribes,  and  refused  to  lend  its  assistance  to  the 
Doric  interest."  It  was  chiefly  consulted  by  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  the  ./Btolians,  Acamanians,  and 
Epirote,"  apd  by  those  who  would  not  go  to  Delphi 
on  account  of  its  partiality  for  the  Dorians.  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  connexion  be- 
tween Dodona  and  the  Boeotian  Ismenion.'* 


1.  ?iad.,  Ol.,vi\,  TO.)— t.  (Find.,  01.,  Tiii.,  S.)  — S.  (JEieh , 
fiDi,8S0.)— 4.  (Horn.,  n.,  XTi.,  SSS.)  — 5.  (Hm.  «nd  Ephor., 
to,  Stnb.,  Tii.,  7,  p.  m,  dec.)  — 0.  (Horn.,  Od.,  zir.,  3«8  ;  xix., 
W.)— 7.  (Prom.,  83!.  —  Campus  Soph.,  Trach.,  1170.)— 8. 
(FngB«  SO.— S<^ll.,  Tnch.,  IN.— Herod.,  ii.,  S5.)— 0.  (Said., 
9.  T.  Avwvtf, — PhOist.,  Imtf.,  ii.)  — 10.  (Steph.  Byz.,  a.  t.  Au- 
M»ir.  —  Said.,  ■.  T.  A«M«nui»t'  yaXrciof.  —  Strmbo,  Excerpt,  ex 
Hb.  Tii.,  fin.,  p.  IS8,  Tanch.)— 11.  (Dionyt.  Hal.,  i.,  p.  IS,  Srl- 
•IUS.)--12.  (Stnb.,  Tii.,  7,  p.  ISO,  Taaeh.)— 13.  (Soph.,  Trach., 
too,  with  the  iRhol.- Ilerod.,  1.  c  — Paiu.,  x~  U,  ^  5.)— 14.  (I. 
t.)  — IS.  (Stnb.,  1.  c.)  — It.  (Corn.  Nep.,  Ljrnul.,  S.)  — 17. 
'Pmm.,  tU;,  21, 4  1.— H«i.>d.,  ix.,03.)— 18.  (Strab.,U.  I,  p..lM, 
lanoh.— OoDiMr*  Mfllls  -,  Otehom.,  p.  SOT.) 


The  usual  form  in  which  the  oracles  weic  givei 
at  Dodona  was  in  hexameters ;  but  some  of  the  or 
acles  yet  remaining  are  in  prose.  In  319  B.C.,  tbt 
temple  was  destroyed  by  the  iEtolians,  and  the  sa 
cred  oaks  were  cut  down,'  bat  the  oracle  continued 
to  exist  and  to  be  consulted,  and  does  not  seem  tc 
have  become  totally  extinct  until  the  third  century 
of  our  era.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  DodonKan 
prophetesses  are  expressly  mentioned,  though  the 
oracle  was  already  decaying,  like  all  the  others.* 

(Compare  Cordes,  De  (h-aeulo  Dodonao,  Gronin- 
gen,  1836.— J.  Arnetb,  Ueber  dot  Taubenoraktl  vm 
Dodona,  Wien,  1840. — L.  von  Lassaulx,  Dat  Pelat- 
gitcke  Orakei  du  Zeut  xu  Dodona,  em  Beitrag  xvr 
ReligioiuphUotophie,  Wurxburg,  1840.) 

3.  Oracle  of  Zeut  Ammen,  in  an  oasis  in  Libya, 
not  far  ih>m  the  boundaries  of  Egypt.  According 
to  the  traditions  current  at  Dodona  and  Thebes  in 
Egypt'  it  was  founded  by  the  latter  city,*  and  the 
form  in  which  the  god  was  represented  at  Thebes 
and  in  the  Ammonium  was  the  same ;  be  had  in 
both  places  the  head  of  a  ram.*  The  Greeks  be- 
came acquainted  with  this  oracle  through  the  Cyre 
neans,  and  Sparta  was  the  first  city  of  Greece  which 
formed  connexions  with  it.*  Its  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Thebans,  Olympians,  Dodoneeans, 
Eleans,  and  others,  and  the  Athenians  sent  frequent 
theories  to  the  Ammonium  even  before  01.  91,*  and 
called  one  of  their  sacred  vessels  Ammonis.'  Tem- 
ples of  Zeus  Ammon  were  now  erected  in  several 
parts  of  Greece.  His  oracle  in  Libya  was  conduct 
ed  by  men  who  also  gave  the  answers.*  Theii 
number  appears  to  have  been  very  great,  for,  on 
some  occasions,  when  they  carried  the  statue  about 
in  a  procession,  their  number  is  said  to  have  been 
eighty.*  In  the  time  of  Strabo,'*  the  oracle  was 
very  much  neglected  and  in  a  state  of  decay.  The 
Greek  writers  who  are  accustomed  to  call  the 
greatest  god  of  a  barbarous  nation  Zeus,  mentioo 
several  oracles  of  this  divinity  in  foreign  countrie5  ' ' 

lU.  Oraclbs  or  otbbb  Gods. 
The  other  gods  wbo  possessed  oracles  were  consult- 
ed only  concerning  those  particular  departments  of 
the  world  and  human  life  over  which  they  presided. 
Demeter  thus  gave  oracles  at  Patrs  in  Achaia,  bat 
only  concerning  sick  persons,  wbetheV  their  suflfer- 
ings  would  end  in  death  or  recovery.  Before  the 
sanctuary  of  the  goddess  there  was  a  well,  surround- 
ed by  a  wall.  Into  this  well  a  mirror  was  let  down 
by  means  of  a  rope,  so  as  to  swim  upon  the  surface. 
Prayers  were  then  performed  and  incense  offfered, 
whereupon  the  image  of  the  sick  person  was  seen 
in  the  mirror  either  as  a  corpse  or  in  a  state  of  re- 
covery." At  Pharas,  in  Achaia,  there  was  an  oracle 
of  Hermet.  His  altar  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
market-place.  Incense  was  oflTered  here,  oil-lamps 
were  lighted  before  it,  a  copper  coin  was  placed 
upon  the  altar,  and  after  this  the  question  was  put  to 
the  god  by  a  whisper  in  his  ear.  The  person  who 
consulted  him  shut  his  own  ears,  and  immediately 
left  the  market-place.  The  first  remark  that  he 
heard  made  by  any  one  after  leaving  the  market- 
place was  believed  to  imply  the  answer  of  Hermes." 
There  was  an  Oracle  of  Pluto  and  Cora  at  Charax 
or  Acharaca,  not  far  from  Nysa,  in  Caria.  The  two 
deities  had  here  a  temple  and  a  grove,  and  near  the 
latter  there  was  a  subterraneous  cave  of  a  miiaiMi- 
lous  nature,  called  the  cave  of  Charon  ;  for  persona 
suffering  from  illness,  and  placing  confidence  in  the 

1.  (Poljrb.,  iT.,  07.)— a.  (Smb.,  m.,  7,  p  114.)  — S.  (Ilorod. 
a.,  42, 54,  dfcc)— 4.  (Herod- iT.,  181.)  — S.  ,Paiu.,  iii.,  18,  {  0.) 
—6.  (BSekk,  Staatth.,  ii.,  158.)  — 7.  (Heneh.  and  Said.,  t.  t 
'Aiijiui'.- Hatpoc.,  a.  t.  'Au/utrif.) — 8.  (Diodor-  nii.  SI.)— 4 

g^iodor.,  Ui.,  SO.)— 10.  (irii.,  1,  p.  4580—11.  (Batod.,  il..  10- 
iod,iii.,0.)  — 11.  (Paua.,  rii.  11, «  SJ— IS.  (Pana.  Tii.,  tt 
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puwei  ot  the  gods,  travelled  to  this  place,  and  stayed 
for  some  time  with  experienced  priests,  who  lived 
in  a  place  near  the  cave.  These  priests  then  slept 
«  night  in  the  cavern,  and  afterward  prescribed  to 
their  patients  the  remedies  revealed  to  them  in  their 
dreams.  Often,  however,  they  took  their  patients 
with  them  into  the  cave,  where  they  had  to  stay  for 
several  days  in  quiet,  and  without  taking  any  food, 
and  were  sometimes  allowed  to  fall  into  the  pro- 
phetic sleep,  but  were  prepared  for  it,  and  received 
the  advice  of  the  priests ;  for  to  all  other  persons 
the  place  was  inaccessible  and  fatal.  There  was 
an  annual  panegyris  in  this  place,  probably  of  sick 
persons  who  sought  relief  from  their  sufierings. 
On  the  middle  of  the  festive  day,  the  young  men  of 
the  gymnasium,  naked  and  anointed,  used  to  drive  a 
bnll  into  the  cave,  which,  as  soon  as  it  had  entered, 
fell  down  dead.' 

At  Epidaurus  Limera,  oracles  were  given  at  the 
festival  of /no.  (Vu2.  Inoa.)  The  same  goddess 
bad  an  oracle  at  CEtylon,  in  which  she  made  reve- 
lations in  dreams  to  persons  who  slept  a  night  in 
her  sanctuary.*  Hera  Acrcca  had  an  oracle  between 
T^nchcon  and  Pags.' 

IV.  OxikCLis  or  Huocs. 

1.  &racU  of  Amphiarttut,  between  Potnite  and 
Theb€f,  where  the  hero  was  said  to  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  His  sanctuary  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  adorned  with  columns, 
upon  which  birds  never  settled,  and  birds  or  cattle 
never  took  any  food  in  the  neighbourhood.*  The 
oracles  were  given  to  persons  in  their  dreams,  for 
they  had  to  sleep  in  the  temple*  after  they  had  pre- 
pared themselves  for  this  mcubatio  by  fasting  one 
day,  and  by  abstaining  from  wine  for  three  days.' 
The  Thebans  were  not  allowed  to  consult  this  ora- 
cle, having  chosen  to  take  the  hero  as  their  ally 
ra'.Ler  than  as  their  prophet.'  Another  oracle  of 
Amphiaraus  was  at  Oropus,  between  Boeotia  and 
Attica,  which  was  most  frequently  consulted  by  the 
sick  about  the  means  of  their  recovery.  Those 
who  consulted  it  had  to  undergo  lustrations,  and  to 
sacrifice  a  ram,  on  the  skin  of  which  they  slept  a 
night  in  the  temple,  where  in  their  dreams  they  ex- 
pected the  means  of  their  recovery  to  be  revealed 
to  them.*  If  they  recovered,  they  had  to  throw 
some  pieces  of  money  into  the  weU  of  Amphiaraus 
in  his  sanctuary.  The  oracle  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Thebans.* 

3.  Oracle  of  Amphiloehiu.  He  was  the  son  of  Am- 
phiaraus, and  had  an  oracle  at  Malios,  in  Ctlicia, 
which  Pausanias  calls  the  most  trustworthy  of  his 
time." 

3.  Oracle  of  Trophottiut  at  Lebadeia,  in  Boeotia.'- 
Those  who  wishea  to  consult  this  oracle  had  first 
to  purify  themselves  by  spending  some  davs  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  good  spirit  and  good  luck  (dyc^oij 
^ai/tovot  Ktu  aya$^(  Tv;{Qf)>  to  live  sober  and  pure, 
to  abstain  ftvm  warm  baths,  but  to  bathe  in  the  river 
Hercyna,  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Trophonius  and  his 
children,  to  Apollo,  Cronos,  King  Zeus,  Hera  Heni- 
ocha,  and  to  Demeter  Europe,  who  was  said  to  have 
nursed  Trophonius ;  and  during  these  sacrifices  a 
soothsayer  explained  from  the  intestines  of  the  vic- 
tims whether  Trophonius  would  be  pleased  to  ad- 
mit the  consultor.  In  the  night  in  which  the  con- 
suitor  was  to  be  allowed  to  descend  into  the  cave 
of  Trophonius,  he  had  to  sacrifice  a  ram  to  Aga- 
Diodes,  and  only  in  case  the  signs  of  this  sacrifice 
were  favourable,  the  hero  was  thought  to  be  pleased 

I.  (Stnbo,  liT.,  I,  p.  180.  —  Compan  zii.,  6,  p.  T9,  Tanckn.) 
-«.  (P»n».,  lii.,  «>,♦  1.)— S.  (8tr»b.,Tiii.,e,p.»13.)— 4.  (P»««., 
!«.,  8, 1)  ».)—*.  (Herod.,  liii.,  134.)— 0.  (FhlloM.,  Vit.  ApdI.,  ii., 
r.)— 7.  (IlnDd..  1.  c.)— 8.  (P«ni.,  i.,  J4,  *  *>  *<:•)-••  (8ti»b, 
iz.,  1,  j>.  Sn,  Tanchn.)— 10.  (Pua.,  i-  34,  i  S.— Dioo  Caaa., 
oU..  7.)— 1 1 .  (Pan*,  ix.,  87. 4  «.) 
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I  to  admit  the  person  into  his  care,  ^\1lat  loi 
I  after  this  was  as  follows :  Two  boys,  13  yearv  oM, 
I  led  him  a^«in  to  the  river  Ilercyna,  and  bathed  aiM 
anointed  him.  The  priests  then  made  him  drink 
from  the  well  of  oblivion  (A^9i;),  that  he  might  for 
get  all  his  former  thoughts,  and  from  the  well  d 
recollection  (Hvtiitoaivii),  that  he  might  lemembei 
the  visions  which  he  was  going  to  have.  Tbof 
then  showed  him  a  mysterious  representation  of 
Trophonius,  made  him  worship  it,  anil  led  him  into 
the  sanctuary,  dressed  in  linen  garments,  with  gir- 
dles around  his  body,  and  wef  'ing  a  peculiar  kind 
of  shoes  (Kptririicf)  which  wen  customary  at  Leba- 
deia. Within  the  sanctuary,  which  stood  on  as 
eminence,  there  was  a  cave,  into  which  the  person 
was  DOW  allowed  to  descend  by  means  of  a  ladder. 
Close  to  the  bottom,  in  the  side  of  the  care,  there 
was  an  opening  into  which  he  put  his  feet,  where- 
upon the  other  parts  of  the  body  were  likewise 
drawn  into  the  opening  by  some  invisible  power. 
What  the  persons  here  saw  was  different  at  differ- 
ent times.  They  returned  through  the  same  open- 
ing at  which  they  had  entered,  «and  the  priests  now 
placed  them  on  the  throne  of  Mnemosyne,  asked 
them  what  they  had  seen,  and  led  them  back  to  the 
sanctuary  of  the  good  spirit  and  good  luck.  As 
soon  as  they  had  recovered  from  their  fear,  they 
were  obliged  to  write  down  their  vision  on  a  Uttle 
tablet  which  was  dedicated  in  the  temple.  Tbic  ia 
the  account  given  by  Pausanias,  who  had  himself 
descended  into  the  cave,  and  writes  as  an  eyewit- 
ness.* The  answers  were  piobably  given  by  the 
priests  according  to  the  report  of  what  persons  bad 
seen  in  the  cave.  This  oracle  was  held  in  veij 
great  esteem,  and  did  not  become  extinct  until  a 
very  late  period ;  and  though  the  army  of  Sulla  had 
plundered  the  temple,  the  oracle  was  much  consnll- 
ed  by  the  Romans,*  and  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  ii 
was  the  only  one  among  the  numerotji  Bootira 
oracles  that  bad  not  become  silent.* 

4.  Oracle  of  Calchat,  in  Daunia,  in  southern  Italy 
Here  answers  were  given  in  dreams,  for  those  who 
consulted  the  oracle  bad  to  sacrifice  a  black  ram, 
and  slept  a  night  in  the  temple,  lying  on  the  skin  of 
the  victim.* 

6.  Oracle!  of  AscUpiue  (i£sculapius).  The  ora- 
cles of  Asclepius  were  very  numerous ;  but  tbt 
most  important  and  most  celebrated  was  that  ot 
Epidaums.  His  temple  here  was  covered  with  vo 
tive  tablets,  on  which  persons  had  recorded  tbeii 
recovery  by  spending  a  night  in  the  temple.  In  tbt 
temples  of  .£sculapius  and  Serapis  at  Rome,  recov 
ety  was  likewise  sought  by  incubatio  in  his  temple ' 
F.  A.  Wolf  has  written  an  essay,  Beitrag  zur  Getck 
dct  Somnamlmlimut  out  dem  AUerthim,*  in  whidi 
be  endeavours  to  show  that  what  is  now  called 
Mesmerism,  or  animal  magnetism,  was  known  tb 
the  priests  of  those  temples  where  sick  persooi 
spent  one  or  more  nights  for  the  purpose  of  recov- 
ering their  health.  Other  oracles  of  the  same  kind 
are  mentioned  in  that  essay,  together  with  some  ol 
the  votive  tablets  still  extant. 

6.  Oracle  of  Heraclu  at  Bura,  in  Acbaia.  Those 
who  consulted  it  prayed  and  put  their  questions  tc 
the  god,  and  then  cast  four  vice  painted  with  fig- 
ures, and  the  answer  was  given  according  ta  tbi 
position  of  these  figures.' 

7.  Oracle  of  Patiphai  at  Thalamiee,  in  Laconia 
where  answers  were  given  in  dreams  while  persooi 
spent  the  night  in  the  temple.* 

8.  Oracle  of  Pkrixm,  in  Iberia,  near  Mount  Can 


I.  (Pana.,  ii.,  38,  4  3,  Ac— Comnan  Phitoat.,  Tit.  Aai4i 
Tiii.,  It.)— t.  (Orig.,  G.  Csla.,  rii.,  p.  US.)— 3.  (Pint.,  Da  <h«e 
Defae.,  c  S.)— 4.  (Strabo,  ri.,  3,  p.  53.)— S.  (Saat.,  Chad.,  M. 
—6.  (Vanniachta  Schriftan,  p.  MI,  Ac.)— 7  (Pana.,  ni.,  tt, 
>.)—•.  (Plat.,  Claom.,  7.— Agia,  V.— Cic,  D«  Dir-  >-■  4S.) 
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msna,  where  no  ram*  were  aDowed  to  be  iacn> 
<eed.> 

V.  Obaolki  or  tbc  Duo. 

Another  class  of  oracles  are  the  Oraela  of  the  Demi 
(vtmiouavTtlm  or  i^nixomiiittlov),  in  which  those  who 
consulted  called  up  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  of- 
tined  sacrifices  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world.  One 
01°  the  OMWt  ancient  and  most  celebrated  places  of 
this  land  was  in  the  country  of  the  Thesprotians, 
oear  Lake  Aomos.'  Another  oracle  of  this  kind 
was  at  Heraclea,  on  the  Piopontis.' 

Respecting  the  Greek  oracles  in  general,  see 
Wachsmalh,  HtUen.  AUertk.,  ii.,  S,  p.  360,  6uo. — 
Klansen  in  Enck  uni  Gruber't  Enevehp.,  t.  t. 
Or^td. 

VI.  Italian  Okaclks. 
Oraclos  in  which  a  god  rerealed  his  wfll  through 
the  month  of  an  inspired  indiTidoal  did  not  exist  in 
Italy.  Ilie  oracles  of  Calchas  and  .£scQlapius, 
mentioned  above,  were  of  Greek  origin,  and  the 
former  was  in  a  Greek  heroum  on  Mount  Garganus. 
The  Romans,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  did 
not  feel  the  want  of  such  oracles  as  those  of  Greece, 
for  they  had  nomerons  other  means  to  discoTer  the 
will  of  the  gods,  such  as  the  Sibylline  books,  augu- 
ry,  haraspices,  signs  in  the  heavens,  and  the  luce, 
which  are  partly  described  in  separate  articles,  and 
partly  in  Diyihatio.*  The  only  Italian  oracles 
known  to  us  are  the  following : 

1.  Oracle  of  Faunut. — His  oracles  are  said  to 
have  been  given  in  the  Satumian  verse,  and  collec- 
tions of  his  vaticinia  seem  to  have  existed  at  an 
early  period.*  The  places  where  his  oracles  were 
given  were  two  groves,  the  one  in  the  neighboor- 
bood  of  Tibur,  round  the  well  of  Albonea,  and  the 
other  on  the  Aventine.*  Those  who  consulted  the 
cod  in  tlie  grove  of  Albunea,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  rosor^  to  by  all  the  Italians,  had  to  observe 
tbe  following  points :  The  priest  first  offered  a  sheep 
•nd  other  sacrifices  to  the  god.  The  skin  of  the 
victim  was  spread  on  the  ground,  and  tbe  conwltor 
was  obliged  to  sleep  upon  it  during  the  night,  after 
his  head  bad  been  thrice  sprinkled  with  pure  water 
from  the  well,  and  touched  with  the  branch  of  a  sa- 
cred beech-tree.  He  wras,  moreover,  obliged,  sev- 
eral days  before  this  night,  to  abstain  from  animal 
food  and  Irom  matrimonial  connexions,  to  be  cloth- 
ed in  simple  garments,  and  not  to  wear  a  ring  on 
his  fingrrs.  After  he  fell  asleep  on  the  sbeepekin, 
he  was  believed  to  receive  his  answer  in  wonder- 
fill  visions,  and  in  converse  with  the  god  himself 
Ovid*  transfers  some  of  the  points  to  be  observed 
in  order  to  obtain  the  oracle  on  the  Albunea,  to  the 
oracle  on  the  Aventine.  Both  may  have  had  much 
in  common,  but  from  the  story  which  he  relates  of 
Noma,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  on  tbe  Aventine 
certain  diflbrent  ceremonies  also  were  observed. 

2.  Oraela  of  Forluna  existed  in  several  Italian 
towns,  especially  in  Latium,  as  at  Antium  and  Pm- 
neste.  In  tbe  former  of  these  towns  two  sisters 
Fortune  were  worshipped,  and  their  statues  used 
to  bend  forward  when  oracles  were  given.*  At 
Pneneste  the  oracles  were  derived  from  lots  (tor- 
Ua'n  .insisting  of  sticks  of  oak  with  ancient  ohar- 
■eters  graven  upon  them.  These  lots  were  said  to 
have  been  found  by  a  noble  Pnenestine  of  the  name 
iif  Numerics  Suflfhcius,  inside  of  a  rock  which  he 
liad  deft  open  at  the  command  of  a  dream  by  which 


1.  (Slnb ,  xi.,  3,  p.  410.— Tuit.,  Am.,  tL,  M.)— S.  (Diodor., 
.e,  tl"H»rod,  I.,  M,  %  7.-P»a..,  ix.,  »,  «  8.)—!.  (Plol., 
ImB.,6.)— 4.  (SoUn,  XTii-,  1,  p.  4M,  &c)— S.  (Aanl.  IHct., 
O*  otic.  not.  Rom.,  c.  4.)— S.  ( virg.,  Xti.,  Tii.,  81,  Ac — Orid, 
rkM.,  IT.,  MO,  Ao.)— 7.  (Tinr.,  I.  »■— Udor.,  riii.,  II,  91.)-*. 
(L  «.)—•.  (Macr ,  Smt.,  i.,  tS.— Compwc  Bant.,  Cum.,  i.,  M, 
I^-Swu  C*  \f.  S7.  with  EnMti't  nau — Doait,  IS.) 


he  had  been  haunted.  Tbe  Iota,  when  an  oiaek 
was  to  be  given,  were  shaken  op  together  by  a  boy, 
after  which  one  was  drawn  for  the  person  who  con- 
sulted the  goddess.'  The  lots  of  Prcnesto  were,  at 
least  with  the  vulgar,  in  great  esteem  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Cicero,  while  in  other  places  of  Latium  they 
were  mostly  neglected.  The  Etruscan  Cere,  in 
early  times,  had  likewise  its  sortes.* 

3.  An  Oracle  of  Mart  was,  in  very  ancient  times, 
according  to  Dionysius,'  at  Tiora  Matiena,  not  fai 
from  Teate.  The  manner  in  which  oracles  were 
here  given  resembled  that  of  the  pigeon  oracle  at 
Dodona  -,  for  a  woodpecker  {ficiu),  a  bird  sacred  to 
Mars,  was  sent  by  the  god  and  settled  upon  a  wood- 
en column,  whence  he  pronounced  the  oracle. 

On  Roman  oracles  in  general,  see  Niebubr,  Hi$t. 
of  Rome,  i.,  p.  608,  Sue. 

OR.\'RIUM  was  a  small  handkerchief  used  ibr 
wiping  tbe  face,  and  appeara  to  have  been  employed 
for  much  the  same  purposes  as  our  pocket-handker 
chief  It  was  made  of  silk  or  linen.  In  the  £(ym. 
Mag.*  it  is  explained  by  itpooumni  iK/tayetov.  Au- 
relian  introduced  the  practice  of  giving  orana  to  the 
Roman  people  to  use  ad  favorem,  which  appeara  to 
mean  for  the  purpose  of  waving  in  the  public  games 
in  token  of  applause,  as  we  use  our  bats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs for  tbe  same  purpose.* 

ORATIO^ES  PRI'NCIPUM.  The  oratione. 
principum  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Roman 
writera  under  the  Empire;  but  those  which  are  dis 
cussed  under  this  head  have  reference  to  legislation 
only,  and  were  addressed  to  the  senate.  Under  the 
Christian  emperora  particularly,  these  orationes 
were  only  a  mode  of  promulgating  law  as  oonstitn 
ted  by  the  emperor ;  and  we  have  an  instance  ol 
this  even  in  the  reign  of  Probus  ("Leget,  quaa  Pr» 
biu  ederet,  tenalue  comuUit  propria  eonteerarenf") 
Under  the  earlier  emperors,  tbe  orationes  were  in 
the  form  of  propositions  for  laws  addrrased  to  the 
senate,  who  had  still,  in  appearance,  though  not  in 
reality,  the  legislative,  that  is,  the  sovereign  power. 
This  second  kind  of  orationes  are  often  cited  by  the 
classical  jurists,  as  in  the  following  instance  from 
Gaius :'  "  ex  orationt  dtvi  Hadritmi  tenatus  eoiuuUum 
factum  eat." 

Many  of  the  orationes  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
such  as  are  quoted  by  the  Auguste  Historie  8cri|v 
tores,  are  merely  communications  to  the  senate, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  announcement  of  a  victo- 
ry.* These  orationes  are  sometimes  called  littem 
or  epistole  by  the  non-juristical  writera;  but  the 
juristical  writera  appear  to  have  generally  avoided 
the  use  of  epistola  in  this  sense,  in  order  not  to 
confound  the  imperial  orationes  with  the  rescripta, 
which  were  often  called  epistole.  It  appeara  that 
the  Roman  jnrists  used  the  terms  libellus  and  oratio 
principis  as  equivalent ;  for  the  passages  which  have 
been  referred  to  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  these 
two  words  bad  a  different  sense,*  show  that  Ubellus 
and  oratio  principis  are  the  same,  for  the  oratio  is 
here  spoken  of  by  both  names.  These  orationes 
were  sometimes  pronounced  by  the  emperor  him- 
self, hot  apparently  they  were  commonly  in  the 
form  of  a  written  message,  which  was  read  by  the 
questore  :'*  in  the  passage  last  referred  to,  these 
imperial  messages  are  called  indifferently  libri  and 
epistole.  Accordingly,  we  read  of  littere  and  ora 
tiones  being  sent  by  the  emperor  to  the  senate." 
The  mode  of  proceeding  upon  the  receipt  of  one  of 
these  orationes  may  be  collected  from  the  preamble 
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tf  die  imatus  consultom  contained  in  the  Digest.' 
These  orationea  were  the  roundation  or  the  senatns 
oonsulta  which  were  framed  apon  them,  and  when 
the  orationes  were  drawn  up  with  mach  regard  to 
detail,  they  contained,  in  fact,  the  provisions  of  the 
subsequent  senalus  consnltum.  This  appears  from 
the  fiust  that  the  oratio  and  the  senatus  consoltura 
ar«  often  cited  indifferently  by  the  classical  jurists, 
as  appears  from  numerous  passages.*  The  oratio 
is  cited  as  containing  the  reasons  or  grounds  of  the 
law,  and  the  senatus  consultum  for  the  particular 
provisions  and  words  of  the  law.  To  the  time  of 
Sep.  Severus  and  his  son  Oaracalla,  numerous  se- 
natns consulta,  founded  on  orationes,  are  mention- 
ed ;  and  numerous  orationes  of  these  two  emperors 
are  cited.  But  after  this  time  they  seem  to  have 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  form  of  making  and  pro- 
mulgating law  by  imperial  constitutiones  was  the 
ordinary  mode  of  legislation. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  on  the  amount 
of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  orationes  princi- 
pum  on  the  legislation  of  the  senate.  But  it  seems 
to  be  tolerably  clear,  from  the  evidence  that  we 
have,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  ora- 
tio might  either  recommend  generally  some  legisla- 
tive measure,  and  leave  the  details  to  the  senate, 
or  it  might  contain  all  the  details  of  the  propcwed 
measure,  and  so  be  in  substance,  though  not  in 
form,  a  senatus  consultum ;  and  it  would  become  a 
senatus  consultum  on  being  adopted  by  the  senate, 
which,  in  the  case  suppo^,  would  be  merely  a 
matter  of  form.  In  the  case  of  an  oratio,  express- 
ed in  more  general  terms,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  recommendation  of  the  emperor 
was  less  of  a  command  ;  it  was  merely  a  command 
'n  more  general  terms. 

(Zimmem,  Gach.  da  Rom.  Privalreehl*,  i.,  p.  79, 
ind  Dirksen,  Utier  die  Rtden  der  Rom.  Kouer  und 
ieren  Emjbus  auf  die  Getetxgehung,  Rhein.  Mus. 
fur  Juritprudenx,  ii.) 

ORATOR.  Cicero  remarks'  that  a  "certain 
kind  of  causes  belong  to  jus  civile,  and  that  jus 
civile  is  conversant  about  laws  (lex)  and  custom 
(mo*)  appertaining  to  things  public  and  private,  the 
knowledge  of  which,  though  neglected  by  most  ora- 
tors, seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  oratory."  In  his  treatise  on  the  Orator,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  first  book,  Cicero  has  given  his  opin- 
ion of  the  duties  of  an  orator,  and  his  requisite  quali- 
fications, in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  Lucius 
Licinius  Crassus  and  M.  Antonius  are  the  chief 
speakers.  Crassus  was  himself  a  model  of  the 
highest  excellence  in  oratory ;  and  the  opinions  at- 
tributed to  him  as  to  the  qualifications  of  an  orator 
were  those  of  Cicero  himself,  who,  in  the  intro- 
ductory part  of  the  first  book,*  declares  that "  in  his 
opinion  no  man  can  deserve  the  title  of  a  perfect 
orator  unless  he  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  all 
important  things  and  of  all  arts,  for  it  is  out  of 
knowledge  that  oratory  must  blossom  and  expand ; 
and  if  it  is  not  founded  on  matter  which  the  orator 
has  fully  mastered  and  understood,  it  is  idle  talk, 
and  may  almost  be  called  peorile."  According  to 
Crassus,  the  province  of  the  orator  embraces  every- 
thing :  he  must  be  enabled  to  speak  well  on  all 
nubjects.  Consequently,  he  must  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  jus  civile,*  the  necessity  for  which 
Crassus  illustrates  by  instances ;  and  he  should  not 
only  know  the  jas  civile  as  being  necessary  when 
he  has  to  speak  in  causes  relating  to  private  matters 
ard  to  private  judicia,  but  he  should  also  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  jus  publicum,  which  is  conversant 
about  a  state  as  such,  and  he  should  be  familiar 
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with  the  events  of  history,  and  instaaoM  demed 
from  the  experience  of  the  past.  Antonius'  limitt 
the  qualifications  of  the  orator  to  the  command  at 
language  pleasant  to  the  ear,  and  of  arguments 
adapted  to  convince  in  causes  in  the  Forum  and  ol 
ordinary  occasions.  He  farther  requires  the  utatot 
to  have  competent  voice  and  action,  and  sufficieM 
grace  and  ease.  Antonius*  contends  that  an  orator 
does  not  require  a  knowledge  of  the  jus  civile,  and 
be  instances  the  case  of  himself,  for  Crassus  allow- 
ed that  Antouus  could  satisfactorily  conduct  a 
cause,  though  Antonius,  according  to  his  own  ad- 
mission, had  never  learned  the  jus  civile,  and  had 
never  felt  the  want  of  it  in  such  cases  as  he  had 
defended  (mjure). 

The  profession,  then,  of  the  orator,  who,  with  lef. 
erence  to  his  undertaking  a  client's  case,  is  also 
called  patronus,*  was  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the 
jurisoonsultus  (md.  Jdbiscohsulti),  and  also  from 
that  of  the  advocatus,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Ci- 
cero,* and  even  later.*  An  orator  who  possessed  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  jus  civile  would,  bow* 
ever,  have  an  advantage  in  it,  as  Antonius  admits  ,* 
but  as  there  were  many  essentials  to  an  orator 
which  were  of  difficult  attainment,  he  says  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  distnict  him  with  other  things. 
Some  requisites  of  oratory,  such  as  voice  and  ges 
ture,  could  only  be  acquired  by  discipline ;  whereas 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  law  of  a  case  (yiirM 
uHlita*)  could  be  got  at  any  time  from  the  juriscon- 
sulti  (periti)  or  from  books.  Antonius  thinks  thai 
the  Roman  orators  in  this  manner  acted  more  wise- 
ly than  the  Greek  orators,  who,  being  ignorant  ci 
law,  had  the  assistance  of  practitioners  called  Praf- 
matici:  the  Roman  orators  intrusted  the  maint«- 
nance  of  the  law  to  the  high  character  of  their  iir» 
fessed  jurists. 

So  far  as  the  profession  of  an  advocate  consista 
in  the  skilful  conduct  of  a  cause,  and  in  the  asp- 
porting  of  his  own  side  of  the  question  by  propei 
argument,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  Antonius,  that 
a  very  moderate  knowledge  of  law  is  sufficient; 
and,  indeed,  even  a  purely  legal  argument  requires 
not  so  much  the  accumulation  of  a  vast  atore  of 
legal  knowledge,  as  the  power  of  handling  the  mat- 
ter when  it  has  been  collected.  The  method  ia 
which  this  consummate  master  of  his  art  managed 
a  cause  is  stated  by  himself;'  and  Cicero,  in  an^U- 
er  passage,*  has  recorded  his  merits  as  an  orator. 
Servius  Suipicius,  who  was  the  greatest  lawyer  of 
hisvage,  had  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  the  law, 
but  others  had  this  also;  and  it  was  something  else 
which  distinguished  Suipicius  from  all  bis  contem 
poraries :  "  Many  others,  as  well  as  Suipicius,  had 
a  great  knowledge  of  the  law ;  he  alone  possesaed 
it  as  an  art.  But  the  knowledge  of  law  by  itself 
would  never  have  helped  him  to  this,  without  the 
possession  of  that  art  which  teaches  us  to  divide 
the  whole  of  a  thing  into  its  parts,  by  exact  defini- 
tion to  develop  what  is  imperfectly  seen,  by  expla- 
nation to  clear  up  what  is  obscure ;  first  of  all,  ta 
see  ambiguities,  then  to  disentan^e  them :  la^, 
to  have  a  rule  by  which  truth  and  ^Isehood  are  dis- 
tinguished, and  by  which  it  shall  appear  what  oor 
sequences  follow  from  premises,  and  what  do  not" 
With  such  a  power  Suipicius  combined  a  knowl- 
edge of  letters  and  a  pleasing  style  of  speaking. 
As  a  forensic  orator,  then,  he  must  have  been  od« 
of  the  first  that  ever  lived ;  but  still,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, his  reputation  was  that  of  a  jurist,  while 
Antonius,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  law,  is  put 
on  a  level,  as  an  orator  (patronus),  with  L.  Cras- 
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■00.  who,  of  all  the  eloquent  men  of  Rome,  bad  the 
kMt  acquaintance  with  the  law. 

Oratory  was  a  serious  study  among  the  Romans. 
The .  master  of  the  art,  Cicero,  tells  us  by  what 
painfid  labour  be  attained  to  ezcelleuce.^  Roman 
oratory  reachei  its  perfection  in  the  century  which 
preceded  the  Christian  eera.  Its  decline  dates  from 
the  establishmsnt  of  the  imperial  power  under  Au- 
gustus and  his  successors ;  for  though  there  were 
many  good  speakers,  and  more  skilful  rhetoricians 
under  the  Empire,  the  oratory  of  the  Republic  was 
rendered  by  circumstances  unsuitable  for  the  sen- 
ate, for  popular  assemblies,  or  for  cases  of  crimes 
and  high  misdemeanours. 

In  the  dialogue  De  Oratoribus,  which  is  attribu- 
ted to  Tacitus,  Messala,  one  of  the  speakers,*  at- 
tempts to  assign  the  reasons  for  the  low  state  of 
oratory  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  when  the  dialogue 
was  written,  compared  with  its  condition  in  the  age 
of  Ci<^ero  and  of  Cicero's  predecessors.  He  attrib- 
utes its  decline  to  the  neglect  of  the  discipline  under 
which  children  were  formerly  brought  up,  and  to 
the  practice  of  resorting  to  rhetoricians  (rheloret), 
who  professed  to  teach  the  oratorical  art.  This 
gives  occasion  to  speak  more  at  length  of  the  early 
discipline  of  the  old  orators,  and  of  Cicero's  course 
of  study  as  described  in  the  Brutus.  The  old  ora- 
tinrs*  learned  their  art  by  constant  attendance  on 
some  eminent  orator  and  by  actual  experience  of 
business :  the  orators  of  Messala's  time  were  form- 
ad  in  the  schools  of  rhetoric,  and  their  powers  were 
dereloped  in  exercises  on  fictitious  matters.  These, 
however,  it  is  obvious,  were  only  secondary  causes. 
The  immediate  causes  of  the  decline  of  eloquence 
appear  to  be  indicated  by  Matemus,  another  speak- 
er in  the  dialogue,  who  attributes  the  former  flour- 
ishing condition  of  eloquence  to  the  political  power 
wliich  oratory  conferred  on  the  O'ator  under  the 
RepuMic,  and  to  the  party  struggles  and  even  the 
violence  that  are  incident  to  such  a  state  of  society. 
The  allusion  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  imperial  power  is  clear  enough  in 
the  following  words,  which  refer  both  to  the  impe- 
rial and  the  republican  periods  :  "  ram  mixtis  omni- 
hu  et  moderatore  uno  earentibut,  tanlum  quiique  ora- 
tor Maptret,  fuantum  erratui  popuio  pertxutderi  pott- 

■  ORBUS.    {Vid.  3iiuM  Lmm,  p.  557.) 
ORCA.     (  Vid.  SiTELLA  ) 
ORCHE'SIS  (ipxna^)-    {yH-  Siltatio.) 
ORCHESTRA.    ( VuJ.  Theatbum.) 
ORCHIA  LEX.     ( Vid.  SuMTOAKLa  Liosa.) 
•ORCHILUS  ('Opxaat),  a  species  of  Bird.    "  In 
the  Lexicon  of  Photius  it  is  explained  by  PaaiXiK6{, 
and  Gesner  holds  that  it  is  identical  with  the  itp(a- 
6»r,  PaaiXeif.  and  Tpox'Aof,  although  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  Aristotle  treats  separately  of  the  ^aa- 
(Xevf.    Gesner  applies  all  these  terms  to  the  Reg- 
ti/iu,  or  GUdden-crested  Wren.    It  must  be  admit- 
ted, however,  that  the  ancient  descriptions  of  the 
niCdll  birds,  or  Pasteret,  are  so  brief,  that  they  often 
eannot  be  recognised  or  distinguished  from  one  an- 
other with  any^^egree  of  accuracy.    But,  at  the 
aame  time,  Aristotle's  description  of  the  ripawot  is 
so  graphic  that  no  ornithologist  can  fail  to  recognise 
the  Golden-crested  Wren  in  it.    Aristophanes  also 
identifies  the  paaiXev^  and  the  ip;t''^"* 

•ORCHIS  (ipxi^)-  "Sibthorp  seems  to  have 
aettled  that  the  cvvo;  &pxi{  of  Galen  and  Dioecori- 
dea  is  the  Orchi*  papUlonaeea.  The  mpavtaj  can- 
aot  be  ascertained  with  any  certainty.  Fuchsius 
refers  this  Iflst,  and  Stackliouse  the  6pxtt  of  Tbeu- 
phrastus,  to  the  OrMt  morio,  or  Meadow  Orchis."* 


ORCmUS  UBERTTTS.  (Yii.  kIahomhiio,  |i 
616.) 

ORCINUS  SENATOR.  \Vid.  SKVAitts.) 

ORDINAHIUS  JUDEX  {.Vii.  Judex  Pbi  » 

NEU8.) 

ORBO  is  applied  to  any  body  of  men  who  form  a 
distinct  class  in  the  oommnnity,  either  by  possess- 
ing distinct  privileges,  pursuing  certain  trades  on 
professions,  or  in  any  other  way.  Thus  Cicero* 
speaks  of  the  "ordo  oro/orum,  rive  peeuariontm, 
rive  mercatorum."  In  the  same  way,  the  whole 
body  of  sacerdotes  at  Rome  is  spoken  of  as  an 
ordo,*  and  separate  ecclesiastical  corporatior*  ar« 
called  by  the  same  title  (ordo  eUlegii  rioetri  ,■*  oric 
tetiralium*).  The  libertioi  and  scribs  also  formed 
separate  ordines.*  The  senate  and  the  equites  are 
also  spoken  of  respectively  as  the  ordo  senatori- 
us  and  ordo  equestris  {vid.  Senatus  ;  Equitss,  p. 
417) ;  but  this  name  is  never  applied  to  the  plebes. 
Accordingly,  we  find  the  expression  "uterjue  ordo" 
used  without  any  farther  explanation  to  designate 
the  senatorial  and  equestrian  ordines.*  The  sena- 
torial ordo,  as  the  highest,  is  sometimes  distinguish- 
ed as  "  amplisrimiu  ordo."'' 

The  senate  in  colonies  and  municipia  was  called 
ordo  decurionum*  {vid.  Colonia,  p.  282),  and  some- 
times simply  ordo,*  ordo  amplissimus,"  or  ordo 
splendidlssimus." 

The  term  ordo  is  also  applied  to  a  company  or 
troop  of  soldiers,  and  is  used  as  equivalent  to  cen- 
turia:  thus  centurions  are  sometimes  called  "gta 
ordine*  duxi-unl,""  and  the  first  centuries  in  a  le- 
gion "  primi  ordine*.""  Even  the  centurions  of  the 
first  centuries  are  oc4.>asionally  called  "primi  i» 
dine*."" 

O'RGANUM.    ( Kii.  Hydbadua.) 

O'RGIA.    (Vid.  Mysteria.i 

•OREICHALCUM.    (Vid.  £b.) 

•OREOSELl'NUM  (bpeoaeXivov),  a  plant,  trhiefa 
Dodonteus  makes  to  be  the  Selinum  Oreoeelmon 
According  to  Sprengel,  however,  the  plant  jut  laen- 
tloned  is  not  indigenous  in  Greece;  he  inclines, 
therefore,  with  Gesner,  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  the 
Athamanta  libanotis." 

♦ORIG'ANUS  (Apiyai-ot  or  -ov).  "Galen  and 
Dioscorides  describe  three  species ;  the  ipifovot 
'HpoKi^uTU^,  bviTit,  and  aypiopiyavo^.  The  first, 
according  to  Sprengel,  is  the  Origanum  Heradeoti- 
eum ;  the  second,  the  Onite*  or  Cretieum ;  and  the 
third,  the  O.  tylvettre  album.  Theophrastus  distin- 
guishes the  bpiyavot  into  two  species,  Xevic^  and 
lU^xuva,  which  Stackhouse  refers  simply  to  the 
Origanum  marjorana,  or  Bastard  Maijorum."** 

ORNAMENTA  TRIUMPHAXIA.  {Vid.  Tei- 
UMPBns.) 

ORNATRIX  {Koaiiurpia),  a  female  slave  who 
dressed  and  adorned  ladies'  hair."  So  much  at- 
tention was  paid  by  the  Roman  ladies  to  the  dress- 
ing of  their  hair,  that  they  kept  slaves  specially  foi 
this  purpose,  and  also  had  them  instructed  by  a 
master  in  the  art."  These  slaves  were  frequently 
the  confidants  of  their  mistresses,  and  were  some 
times  highly  prized,  whence  we  find  them  mention 
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a^  U— DiMOor ,  iii.,  131, 13S.— Adiuu,  Append.,  >.  t.) 


1.  (o.  Verr.,  II.,  ii.,  O— 3.  (Fatal,  •.  r.  Ordo  Sacerdotnm.)  , 
3.  (Oralli,  lava'.,  o.  9417.)— 4.  (Id.,  n.  33!9.)— 5.  (Saet.,  Di 
Onmmat.,  la— (30.,  c.  Voir.,  II.,  I.,  47  j  iii.,  79.)  -6.  (Suet., 
Ang.,  IS.— Veil.  Patero.,  ii.,  100.)— 7.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  %.,  3.— Snet. 
Olha,  8.— Yen.,  3.)— 8.  (Dig.  SO,  tit.  3,  •.  3,  4  7.— Oielli,  Iiuar., 
n.  11«7.)— 9.  (Tacit.,  Hilt,  ii.,  53.— Dig.  SO,  tit.  3,  i.  3,  »  S.- 
Orelli,  n.  3734.— 10.  (Cic.,  Pro  CkI.,  3.)— U.  (Orelli,  n.  118«K 
1181.)-1S.  (Cic,  Phil.,  i.,  8.— Ck«.,  B«U.  Ci».,  i.,  13.)— 13. 
(Ca.,  Eell.  Gall.,  t.,  38.  44.)— 14.  (Co.,  BelL  Gall.,  t.,  30  ;  Ti., 
7. — Lit.,  xzz.,  4. — Gronor.  ad  loc.) — IS.  (Dioacor.,  iii.,  00.— 
"nwophrast.,  H.  P.,  Tii.,  0. — Galen,  De  Simpl.,  riii.— AdaoM^ 
Append.,  t.  t.)— 10.  (Theophnut.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  1. — Dioecor.,  iii., 
39.— Galen,  De  Simpl.— Adama,  Append.,  i.  t.)— 17.  (Orid,  IV  . 
Att.  Am.,  iii.,  339.— Suet.,  Claud.,  40.)— 18.  (Dig.  33,  Ut.  i..  a 
M.) 
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M  10  inscriptions.'    Some  attained  great  skiO  in 

tbnir  art,  as  Cypassis,  whom  Ovid*  addresses, 

"  Poneniu  m  mtUe  modot  perfeeta  capillis, 

Comere  ltd  tola*  digna  Cypatri  deal ;" 

and  Nape,  wtiom  Ovid'  also  describes  as  sicllled 

"  CoUigere  inartoi  et  m  ordine  ponere  crinei."* 

•OROBAN'CHE  {bpoScyxi!)-  '  The  hpotdyxi  of 
llieophrastus,"  observes  Adams  "  would  appear 
decidedly  to  be  a  species  of  CuteuU  or  dodder  of 
Thyme.  The  bpotayxii  of  Dioscorides  is  held  by 
Sprengel  to  be  the  Orohanche  caryopkylUa.  The 
ipo6dyxri  is  called  bampoXiov  by  writers  of  a  later 
age."» 

•OR'ODOS  (ipofof),  the  Ervum  ervilia,  or  Tare, 
according  to  Stackhouse,  Dierbach,  and  Sprengel.* 

*OROSPIZOS  (jpotrmCof),  a  bird,  a  species  at 
mountain  Chaffinch.  Adams  makes  it  the  Bramb- 
ling,  or  FrineiUa  numtifringiUa.^ 

•ORTYGOMETRA  {bpTvyoit^pa).  According 
to  Gesner  and  Hardouin,  it  is  the  bird  called  in 
Italy  Re  de  Qualie,  or  "  King  of  the  Quails."  Or- 
nithologists now  give  the  name  of  Ortygometra  ores 
to  the  common  Landrail* 

•ORTYX  (vprvf),  the  Tetrao  cotumix,  L.,  or 
Quail.* 

•ORYX  (Vfl-  "  Dt.  Shaw  inclines  to  the  opin- 
ion, that  the  Oryx  of  the  Greeks,  or  Thau  of  the 
Hebrews,  waa  the  Bufialo.  It  is  much  more  proba- 
ble, however,  that  it  was  a  species  of  Antelope.  It 
is  graphically  described  in  the  Cynegetiea  of  Op- 
pian.'"* 

•ORYZA  (ipufa),  the  Oryza  latha,  or  Rice." 

OSCHOPHORIA  {'Qaxoi^opitt  or  'Oaxo^pia),  an 
Attic  festival,  which,  according  to  some  writers, 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Athena  and  Dionysus," 
and  according  to  others,  in  honour  of  Dionysus  and 
Ariadne."  The  time  of  its  celebration  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  writer,  but  Corsini"  supposes, 
with  great  probability,  that  it  was  held  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Attic  month  Pyanepsion.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  mstltuted  by  Theseus.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  uaxoc,  iax<Kt  or  daxv,  a  branch  of 
vines  with  grapes,  for  It  was  a  vintage  festival ;  and 
on  the  day  of  its  celebration,  two  youths,  called 
baxo^poi,  whose  parents  were  alive,  and  who  were 
elected  from  among  the  noblest  and  wealthiest  cit- 
izens," carried,  in  the  disguise  of  women,  branches 
of  Tines  with  fresh  grapes  from  the  Temple  of  Dio- 
nysus in  Athens  «>  the  ancient  Temple  of  Athena 
Skiras  in  Phalerus.  These  youths  were  followed 
by  a  procession  of  persons  who  likewise  carried 
vine-branches,  and  a  chorus  sang  hymns  called 
itoxo^iKo  jiIXti,  which  were  accompanied  by  dan- 
ces." In  the  sacrifice  which  was  offered  on  this 
occasion,  women  also  took  part ;  they  were  called 
ietnvo^pbt,  for  they  represented  the  mothers  of  the 
youths,  carried  the  provisions  (^a  koi  airia)  for 
them,  and  related  stories  to  them.  During  the  sac- 
rifice, the  staff  of  the  herald  was  adorned  with 
garlands,  and  when  the  libation  was  performed,  the 
spectators  cried  out  iXeXev,  lov,  lov."  The  ephebi 
taken  from  all  the  tribes  had  on  this  day  a  contest 
m  racing  from  the  city  to  the  Temple  of  Athena 
Skiras,  during  which  they  also  carried  the  iaxn,  and 
(he  victor  received  a  cup  filled  with  five  different 


I.  (Orelli,  iMcr.,  n.  S878,  2833,  4719,  4443.)- 1.  (Amor.,  il., 
B.)— 3.  (Amor.,  i.,  «.)— 4.  (Conpara  Jnr.,  ri.,  48A.— TertuU.,  Do 
Colt.  Fom.,  0.)— ».  (ThoophiMt.,  H.  P.,  riii.,  8.— DioMor.,  ii., 
171.— Ooopon.,  ii.,  4S.— Adami,  Anpend.,  >.  t.)— ».  (Dioocor., 
II ,  131.— Tlieophntt.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  13.— Adanu,  Append.,  i.  <.)— 
7.  (Ariltot.,  H.  A.,  »iii,,  5.)— 8.  (Arinot.,  H.  A.,  Tiii..  14.— 
Adami,  Append.,!,  r.)— 9.  (Ariitot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  ll.h-IO.  (Shaw's 
Tmels,  ii.,  p.  980.— Oppian,  Cyneg.,  ii.,  449.— Ariitot.,  H.  A., 
ii.,  t. — Adaiu,  Append.,  i.  t.)— II.  (Theophrut.,  H.  P.,  ir., 
<J— ■&  (Phot.,  p.  3»,  Bekker.)— 13.  (Pint.,  Thea.,  23.)— 14. 
rut.  Att.,  ii.,  p.  394.)— 19.  (Schol.  ad  Nicand.,  Alexiph.,  10».) 
-16.  (Athen..  xiv ,  p.  631.)— 17.  (PIM.,  The.., ».) 
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things  (irwrojrXoof,  vevntxMa  at  irenorAjr),  via. 
wine,  honey,  cheese,  flour,  and  a  little  oil.'  Accord 
ing  to  other  aiccounts,  only  the  victor  drank  fron. 
this  cup.  The  story  which  was  symbolically  repre- 
sented in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  this  festival, 
and  which  was  said  to  have  given  rise  to  il,  is  rela- 
ted by  Plutarch*  and  by  Procliis.' 

OSCILLUM,  a  diminutive  through  wcK/tim  from 
Of,  meaning  *  a  little  face,"  was  the  term  applied  ta 
faces  or  heads  of  Bacchus,  which  were  suspended 
in  the  vineyards  to  be  turned  in  every  direction  by 
the  wind.  Whirhsoever  way  they  looked,  ibc 
were  supposed  to  make  the  vines  in  that  quart» 
fruitful.*    The  lelV-hapd  figure  in  the  annexed  woiV 


cut  la  taken  firom  an  oscilluro  of  white  marWe  a 
the  British  Museum.  The  back_  of  the  head  » 
wanting,  and  it  is  concave  within. '  The  mouth  an* 
pupils  of  the  eyes  are  perforated.  It  represents  tb« 
countenance  of  Bacchus  with  a  mild  and  propitious 
expression  (molle,  koneihm'y.  A  fillet,  spirally  twist- 
ed about  a  kind  of  wreath,  surrounds  the  head,  and 
descends  by  the  ears  towards  the  neck.  The  me- 
tallic ring  by  which  the  marble  was  suspended 
stIU  remams.  The  other  figure  is  from  an  ancient 
gem,*  representing  a  tree  with  four  oscilla  hung 
upon  its  branches.  A  Syrinx  and  a  Pi  Dim  art 
placecl  at  the  root  of  the  tree. 

From  this  noun  came  the  verb  oieillo,  meaning 
"to  swing."  Swinging  [oacillatio)  was  among  the 
bodily  exercises  practised  by  the  Romans.' 

OSTIA'RIUM  was  a  tax  upon  the  doon  ol 
houses,  which  appeare  to  have  been  sometimea 
levied  in  the  provinces.*  Cicero*  calls  it  acerbitii- 
ma  exactio.  There  was  a  similar  tax,  called  eolmm- 
narium,  imposed  upon  every  pillar  thsit  sufiported  a 
house." 

CSTIUM.    (Vul.  Jakda.) 

OSTRACISMUS.  ( Vid.  BkviiBurm,  Gbbbk,  |>. 
I3S.) 

•OSTRACODERMA  ( i<rTp<ut<S<lcp^ ).  "  This 
term,"  says  Adams,  "  in  its  most  extensive  senses 
comprehended  two  great  orders  of  marine  animals, 
namely,  the  eKXripoarpoKa  and  the  ftaJuiKoaTpaiia. 
Under  the  aninpoorpaKa  were  ranked  oysters,  urch- 
ins, mussels,  &c. ;  under  the  /loXoxoirrpajca,  craba 
of  all  kinds,  craw-fish,  dec.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  general  term  iarpojcodrpuM 
is  often  applied  In  a  restricted  sense  to  the  at^pi- 
OTpoKO,  or  Teitaeea,  and  that  iarpta  and  barpaum 
are  occasionally  used  in  the  same  sense,  i.  e.,  are 
applied  to  the  Teilacea."" 

OSTRAKON  (borpoKov).     (Vid.  Fictili.) 

•OSTR'EUM  lb<rrptov),  a  term  most  property  ap- 
plied to  the  Oitrea  edtiUi,  or  common  Oyster,  but 
sometimes  to  the  whole  class  of  Crustacea,  ailarpa- 
Koiep/ia.    "The  Greeks,  and  more  especiaUy  the 

1.  (Atbei.,  xi.,  p.  4g9.)-2.  (Thea.,  21,  23.)— 3.  (p.  3S8,  ad 
Oaiafoll— Compare  Beliker'a  Aaecdot.,  p.  SISf-Etjrm.  Ma|. 
and  Hesych.,  a  t,  ''O^xof* — Soid.,  a.  T.  ^Qexofopta  and  *L^x* 
ipipos.)-*.  (Virg.,  (^eorg.,  ii.,  38S-3tl.>— £  (Virr.,  L  e.)— 4 
(MalTei,  Gem.  Anl.,  iii.,  M.)— 7.  (Featus,  a.  t.— UTgin.,  Fkb. 
lS0.)-8.  (Ca».,  Bell.  CiT.,  iii.,  SS.)— ».  (ad  Fam.,  lii.,  8.)— U 
(Ces.,  1.  c. — Cic.  ad  Att.,  iiii.,  0.— Bannann,  De  Vect.,  c  It,  p 
109.)— 1).  (Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.—U.,  'J>mneuii7ua  Pa'jlit 
iEfina,^lt«.) 
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JUiUM,  wheK  lh«7  levied  contribations  upon  land 
ind  sea,  tU"3:ghoul  the  then  known  world,  to  cover 
tbe  table  cf  a  Lucullos  or  an  Apicius,  held  oysteia 
ir.  ver;  high  estimation,  and  atttVhed  no  small  im- 
portance to  the  localities  from  which  they  were 
imported.  Those  of  the  Hellespont,  of  Venice,  of 
the  Bay  of  Cuma  in  Italy,  and  of  Rutapise  (Rich- 
boroa{h)  in  England,  were  the  kinds  which  they 
preferred  ;  but  they  especially  attached  a  vei^  great 
value  to  those  which,  brought  from  these  different 
places,  and  perhaps  from  quarters  still  more  remote, 
were  transported  in  large  boats  {lacubu$  ligneu)  and 
deposited  in  the  Lucrine  lake,  where  they  grew  re- 
markably fat.  The  first  Roman  who  entertained 
the  notion  of  establishing  this  sort  of  park  or  oyster- 
bed  was  Sergins  Grata,  at  Bale,  in  the  lime  of  the 
kbrsian  war.  It  appears  that  tbe  Romans  prefer- 
red those  oysters  which  have  the  edges  of  the  moulb 
of  a  deep  brown,  almost  black,  and  that  they  gave 
them  a  particular  name,  that  of  CaUMephara,  a 
word  which  is  nevertheless  supposed  to  be  corrupt- 
ed. The  Romans  ate  oysters  raw,  and  also  cooked 
with  various  seasonings,  into  which  entered  pepper, 
the  yolks  of  eggs,  vinegar,  oil,  wine,  dec.  But  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  made  so  great  a  consumption 
of  them  as  do  modem  nations.'" 

•OSTRITES  ibarpiTttt).  Sprengel  supposes  this 
to  be  petrified  oysters ;  but  it  would  rather  seem  to 
have  been  a  peculiar  stone  of  the  OUarii  kind."* 

*OSTRYA  (Aorpiia),  a  species  of  tree,  which 
IStackhouse  makes  to  have  been  the  Carpimu  betu- 
<Kt,  or  Hornbeam-tree.  Sprengel,  however,  more 
correctly  prefers  tbe  Ottrya  mUgarit,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Sibthorp,  still  retains  its  ancient  name  in 
Greece.' 

*OTIS  iitrit),  tbe  Bustard.  "  It  is  the  Tarda  of 
Pliny,  and  hence  its  scientific  name  of  Otit  Tarda. 
The  poet  Nemesianus  gives  it  the  appellation  of 
TcAoi."  The  Greek  name  comes  from  the  long 
feathers  near  the  ears  (oif,  inif,  "  an  ear").* 

OULAMOI  (oiXoftai).     {Vid.  Aaiir,  Quik,  p. 

IM  \ 

brZlAX  AIKH  (oiaiac  Hiai)-  (Vid.  EEOTAH£ 
AIKH.) 

OVATIO,  a  leaser  triumph ;  the  terms  employed 
by  the  Greek  writers  on  Roman  history  are  Hw, 
tuaoriii,  ire(3f  OpiofiSot.  The  circumstances  by 
which  it  was  distinguished  from  the  more  imposing 
solemnity  (rui.  Tbiumphdb)  were  the  following: 
The  general  did  not  enter  tbe  city  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses,  but  on  foot ;  he  was  not  ar- 
rayed in  the  gorgeous  gold-embruidered  robe,  but  in 
the  simple  toga  prstexta  of  a  magistrate ;  his  brows 
were  encircl^  with  a  wreath,  not  of  lanrel,  but  of 
myrtle  ;  he  bore  no  sceptre  in  his  hand  ;  the  pro- 
cession was  not  heralded  by  trumpets,  headed  by 
the  senate,  and  thronged  with  victorious  troops,  but 
was  enlivened  by  a  crowd  of  flute-players,  attended 
chiefly  by  knights  and  plebeians,  frequently  without 
soldiers;  the  ceremonies  were  concluded  by  the 
sacrifice,  not  of  a  bull,  but  of  a  sheep.*  The  word 
malio  seems  clearly  to  be  derived  fVom  the  kind  of 
victim  offered ;  and  we  need  pay  little  respect  to 
the  opiiion  of  Festus,*  who  supposes  it  to  have  been 
formet.'  from  the  glnd  shout  O !  0 !  frequently  reit- 
erated, nor  to  that  of  Dionysius,  whose  system 
■vquired  him  to  trace  every  custom  to  a  Grecian 
oiigio,  and  who  therefore  maintains  that  it  is 
corrupted  from  the  Bacchanalian  ttoi.  Dionysius 
makes  another  mistake  in  assigning  a  bay  cbaplet 
to  tbe  conqueror  on  these  occasions,  since  all  the 
Roman  writers  agree  with  Phatarch  in  representing 


.  (OhSth'i  CoTier,  loL  lii.,  p.  37S.)— S.  (Adanu,  ApjMad., 
a.  T.}— 3.  (Theophmt.,  11.  P..  i.,  8.— Adams,  ApMod.,  a.  t.) — 
«.  (Ariitot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  11.— .Slian,  N.  A.,  ii.,  98.)— S.  (Plat., 
MaiDall.,  0.  SS.— Dionya.  Hal.,  v.,  47.— Gell.,  v.,  8.— Lit.,  iu., 
ft.-'U.,  xni.,  31  .K4.  (i.  v.  Oraataa.) 
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that  the  myrtle  crown,  hence  called  nant  tmromt^ 
was  a  characteristic  of  the  avation.'  (Compara 
Corona,  p.  31],  313. 

In  later  times  the  victor  entered  upon  horseback, 
and  the  ovations  celebrated  by  Octavianus,  Drasus, 
Tiberius,  &c.,  are  usually  recorded  by  Diun  Cassiiu 
by  a  reference  to  this  circumstance.* 

An  ovation  was  granted  when  tbe  advantage 
gained,  although  considerable,  was  nut  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  legitimate  claim  to  the  higher  distinc- 
tion of  a  triumph,  or  when  the  victory  bid  been 
achieved  with  little  bloodshed,  as  in  the  case  of 
Postumius  Tubertus,  who  first  recei  ved  this  honour  ;* 
or  when  hostilities  had  not  been  regularly  pro- 
claimed ;*  or  when  the  war  bad  not  been  completely 
terminated,  which  was  one  of  the  ostensiblr  reasons 
for  refusing  a  triumph  to  Marcellus  on  hi!>  letnra 
from  Sicily  ;*  or  when  the  contest  had  been  carried 
on  against  base  and  unworthy  foes ;  and  hence, 
when  the  servile  bands  of  Athenion  and  Spartacus 
were  destroyed  by  Perpema  and  Crassus,  these 
leaders  celebrated  ovations  only,'  although  the  lat- 
ter, by  a  special  resolution  of  the  senate,  was  per- 
mitted to  wear  a  laurel  crown. 
OVI'LE.  {Vid.  CoMiTiA,  p.  297.) 
OVI'NIA  LEX.  {Vid.  Lex,  p.  584.) 
*OVIS  (Uf ),  the  common  Sheep,  or  Capra  Out*. 
The  terms  bt(,  npoiarov,  and  /<^Aov  are  applied  in> 
discriminately  to  this  anima'  by  the  Greek  writers. 
"  The  Axis  of  Pliny  is  applied  by  Buffon  to  the  ani- 
mal known  by  the  vague  names  of  the  Hind  af  Sar 
dinia  and  the  Dear  of  the  Gauge*."* 
OXY'BAPHOM.    (Vid.  AcBTABOtu^^.^ 

P.  ♦.  ♦. 

PACTIO,  PACTUM.  (Vid.  OsLisATioins,  » 
67S,  67«.) 

*PADUS  (jTodof),  the  Prumu  Padiu,  or  Bit  4 
cherry-tree.* 

Pi£AN  {irai^uv,  naiav,  n-oiuv),  a  hymn  or  eoof, 
which  was  originally  sung  in  honour  of  Ap>ll(),  and 
seems  to  be  as  old  as  the  worship  of  this  deity. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  is  doubtful.  Some  sup' 
pose  that  it  obtained  its  name  from  Pson,  the  god 
of  healing ;  but  in  the  Homeric  poems  Paeon  is  al- 
ways spoken  of -as  a  separate  divinity,  distinct  from 
Apollo.  Other  writers,  with  still  less  probability, 
connect  it  with  naiu,  "  to  strike." 

The  pasan  was  always  of  a  joyous  nature,  and  its 
tune  and  sounds  expressed  hope  and  confidence. 
The  sound  of  iv  appears  to  have  been  invariably 
connected  with  it."  It  was  sung  by  several  per- 
sons, one  of  whom  probably  led  the  others,  and  tbe 
singers  either  marched  onward  or  sat  together  at 
table.  Thus  Achilles,  after  the  death  of  Hector, 
calls  upon  his  companions  to  return  to  the  ships, 
smging  a  psan  on  account  of  the  glory  they  had 
gained ;"  and  the  Acheeans,  alter  restoring  Cbryseia 
to  her  father,  are  represented  as  singing  a  paean  to 
Apollo  at  the  end  of  the  sacrificial  feast,  in  order  to 
appease  his  wrath."  From  these  passages  it  is 
clear  that  the  ptean  was  a  song  of  thanksgiving 
when  danger  was  passed,  and  also  a  hymn  to  pto- 
pitiate  the  god.  It  was  sung  at  the  solemn  festivals 
of  Apollo,  and  especially  at  the  Hyacintbia  (elf  ti 
'ToKivBia  M  Tov  irauiva"),  and  was  also  sung  from 
very  early  times  in  the  Pythian  temples." 

I.  (Paatoa,  t.  t.  OTalia  Coioa*.— PUa.,  H.  N.,  zv.,  tt. — PIm., 
0«IL,  U.  00.)  — S.  (Serr.  in  Tiig.,  Ma.,  ir.,  MI.)  — S.  (Dios 
Caaa.,  xlriii.,  »1.-Id.,  xUi.,  IS.— Id.,  Ut.,  8,  ».— Id  ,  It.,  «.)- 
4.  (Piu.,H.  N.,XT.,W.)— S.  (Faatoa.— 0«lL,U.co.N  -».  (Plot. 
1.  0.— Lit.,  xrri.,  SI.)— 7.  (Floma,  iii.,  !•.- PUii_  (alL,  L  •,) 
—8.  (Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 4.  (Tbaophnut.,  U  P.,  it.,  I.I 
—10.  (Atben.,  XT.,  p.  898,  c.,/.,  Ttl,  i.,  c.)— 11.  (11.,  xxii.,Ml.i 
— 1».  (H.,  i.,  47J.)-13.  (X«n.,  HaU  ,  St.,  »,  «  U.— Aarea.,  li.,  VIJ 
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l«c  p«an  vm  also  sung  as  a  battle-song,  hath 
wfore  an  attack  on  the  enemy  and  after  the  battle 
naa  finished.'  This  practice  seems  to  have  chiefly 
prevailed  among  the  Oorians,  but  was  also  common 
among  the  other  Greek  states.  The  origin  of  it  is 
said  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  Apollo  sung 
it  after  his  victory  over  the  Pythian  dragon.  The 
ptean  sung  previoLis  to  an  engagement  was  called 
by  the  Spartans  iriudv  iuiarnpiof.'  The  scholiast 
on  Thncydides'  says  that  the  paean  which  was 
sung  before  the  battle  was  sacred  to  Ares,  and  the 
3ne  sung  after  to  Apollo ;  but  there  are  strong  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  the  piean,  as  a  battle-song, 
was  in  later  times  not  perticnlarly  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Apollo.*  It  is  certain  that  the  psan 
was  in  later  times  sung  to  the  honour  of  other  gods 
besides  ApoUo.  Thus  Xenophon  relates  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  on  one  occasion  sung  a  paean  to 
Poseidon,  to  propitiate  him  after  an  earthquake,* 
and  also  that  the  Oreek  army  in  Asia  sung  a  paean 
to  Zeus.* 

In  still  later  times  pieans  were  sung  in  honour  of 
mortals.  Thus  Aratus  sung  psans  to  the  honour 
of  the  Macedonian  Antigonus  ;'  a  paean,  composed 
by  Alexinus,  was  sung  at  Delphi  in  honour  of  the 
Macedonian  Cratenis ;  and  the  Rhodians  celebrated 
Ptolemaeus  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  in  the  same  manner.* 
The  Chalcidians,  in  Plutarch's  time,  still  continued 
to  celebrate  in  a  paean  the  praises  of  their  benefac- 
tor, Titus  Flaminius.* 

The  practice  of  singing  the  peean  at  banquets,  and 
especially  at  the  end  of  the  feast,  when  libations 
were  poured  oat  to  the  gods,  was  very  ancient.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Alcman,  who  lived  in  the  seventh 
Rontury  B.C."  The  paean  continued  to  be  sung  on 
such  occasions  till  a  late  period." 

PiEDAGO'GIA.     {Yid.  fxvLaoova.) 

PvEDAGO'GUS  (TToidoyuydf),  a  Tutor.  The  of- 
fice of  tutor  in  a  Grecian  family  of  rank  and  opu- 
lence" was  assigned  to  one  of  the  most  trustworthy 
of  the  slaves.  The  sons  of  his  master  were  com- 
mitted to  his  care  on  attaining  their  sixth  or  seventh 
year,  their  previous  education  having  been  conduct- 
ed by  females.  They  remained  with  the  tutor 
(mo^xtcr)  until  they  attained  the  age  ( i  puberty." 
His  duty  was  rather  to  guard  them  from  evil,  both 
physical  and  moral,  than  to  communicate  instruc- 
tion, to  cultivate  their  minds,  or  to  impart  accom- 
plishments. He  went  with  them  to  and  from  the 
school  or  the  GvHNASinM  :"  he  accompanied  them 
out  of  doors  on  all  occasions ;  he  was  responsible 
f<tr  their  personal  safety,  and  for  their  avoidance  of 
bad  company.'*  The  formation  of  their  morals  by 
direct  superintendence  belonged  to  the  natiovo/toi 
as  public  officers,  and  their  instruction  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  learning,  i  e.,  in  grammar,  music, 
and  gymnastics,  to  the  dnJutrxaXoi  or  prteceplores, 
whom  Plato,"  Xenophon,"  Plutarch,"  and  Quin- 
tilian"  expressly  distinguish  from  the  ptxdagogi. 
These  latter  even  carried  the  books  and  instruments 
which  were  requisite  for  their  young  masters  in 
studying  under  the  sophists  and  professors. 

This  account  of  the  office  is  sufficient  to  explain 
why  the  Trotdoyuyof  so  often  appears  on  the  Greek 
«tage,  both  in  tragedy,  as  in  the  Medea,  Phanisat, 
ind  Ion  of  Euripides,  and  in  comedy,  as  in  the  Bac- 
hidei  of  Plautus.    The  condition  of  slavery  ac- 


1.  (Thurjrd.,  i.,  90 ;  it.,  43  ;  ii.,  91 ;  Tli.,  44.— Xen.,  Anab.,  i., 
8, 17,  &c.)— 2.  (Plat.,  Lye,  K.)—3.  (i.,  $0.)— 4.  (Bode,  GeMh. 
l«r  Lyhsch.  Dxhtkunst  der  Hellenen,  Tol.  i.,  p.  9,  10,  &c.) — 9. 
(Hell.,  IT.,  7,  V  4.)— 6.  (An»b.,  iii.,  S,  t  ».)— 7.  (Pint.,  Cleom., 
18.)— I.  (Atlien.,  it.,  p.  699,  e.,/.)— 9.  (Plat.,  Flmm.,  10.)- 10. 
(Stnt).,  I.,  p.  482.)— 11.  (Xeu.,  Sjmp.,  ii..  1.— Plat.,  Sjrmp., 
Tii.,  8,  t  4.)— 12.  (Plato,  Da  Repuh.,  i.,  p.  87,  ed.  Bekkcr.— Id., 
De  Log,  Tli.,  p.  41,  48.)— 13.  (Tor.,  Andr.,  I.,  i.,  »4.)— 14. 
(PIvOiLysii.,!)  lis.)— IS.  (Bato  ap.  Athen.,  Tii.,  p.  279.)— IB 
!U.  uu.)— 17.  (De  Lac  Rep.,  tt.,  1 ;  iu.,  2.)— 18.  (D*  Lib.  Ed.  '  ' 
10  (Int.  Or.,  I.,  i.,  8,  9.) 
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counts  for  the  circumstance,  t'^at  the  tuUir  wai 
often  a  Thracian,'  an  Asiatic,  as  is  indicated  by 
such  names  as  Lydus,*  and  sometimes  a  eunuch.* 
Hence,  also,  we  'see  why  these  persons  spoke 
Greek  with  a  foreign  accent  (iiroSapSapifovrefy  On 
rare  occasions  the  tutor  was  admitted  to  the.pres- 
ence  of  the  daughters,  as  when  the  slave,  sustaining 
this  office  in  the  royal  palace  at  Thebes,  accompA. 
nies  Antigone  while  she  surveys  the  besieging  army 
from  the  tower.* 

Among  the  Romans,  the  attendance  of  the  totot 
on  gills  as  well  as  boys  was  much  more  frequent, 
as  they  were  not  confined  at  home  according  to  the 
Grecian  custom.'  As  luxury  advanced  under  the 
emperorb,  .t  was  strikingly  manifested  in  the  dreaM 
and  training  of  the  beautiful  young  slaves  who 
were  destined  to  become  padagogi,  cr,  as  they  were 
tdaotenDBd,p<tdagogiaanipueripadagogiani.''  Au- 
gustus assigned  to  them  a  separate  place,  near  his 
own,  at  the  public  spectacles.*  Nero  gave  offence 
by  causing  free  boys  to  be  brought  up  in  the 
delicate  habits  of  paedagogi.'  After  this  period 
numbers  of  them  were  attached  to  the  imperial 
family  for  the  sake  of  taste  and  ornament,  and  not 
only  is  the  modem  word  page  a  corruption  of  the 
ancient  appellation,  but  it  aptly  expresses  the  na- 
ture of  the  service  which  the  paedagogia  %t  this  later 
era  afforded. 

In  palaces  and  other  great  houses  the  pages  slept 
and  lived  in  a  separate  apartment,  which  was  also 
called  nzdaj^-o^unt." 

*P.iEDEROS  (vaii(puc),  I.  a  name  applied  to 
the  Opal.  {Vid.  Opalus.)  — II.  Most  probably  the 
same  as  the  euiXa^  'A/»aduv,  or,  in  other  v«ord«, 
according  to  Sprengel,  the  Quercut  faginea." 

PiE'NULA  was  a  thick  cloak,  chiefly  used  by  the 
Romans  in  travelling  instead  of  the  toga,  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  cold  and  rain."  Hence  we  find 
the  expression  of  tcindere  panulam"  used  in  the 
sense  of  greatly  pressing  a  traveller  to  stay  at  one's 
house.  The  psnula  was  worn  by  women  as  waO 
as  by  men  in  travelling."  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  long  cloak  without  sleeves,  and  with  only  an  open- 
ing for  the  head,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  fig 
ure  taken  from  Bartholini.  If  this  is  a  real  exam 
pl6  of  a  psnula,  it  would  seem  that  the  dress  wat 


1.  (Plato,  Alcib.,  i.,  p.  341,  ed.  Bokker.)— 2.  (Plant.,  L  &)-• 
(Herod.,  Tiii.,  75. — Cora.  Nof  ,  Themiet.,  iT.,  3.— PolTsa.,  L, 
30,  2.)— 4.  (Plato,  Ljiii.,  p  145,  ad.  Bekker.)— 5.  (Btok, 
Phan.,  87-210.)-«.  (Val.  Mai..  «.,  1,  3.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N, 
iiiiii.,  12, 1.  54 — Sen.,  Epiit.,  124.— Id.,  De  Vita  Baala,  17.- 
Tertull.,  Apol.,  13.)— 8.  (Saeton.,  OcUt.,  44.)  —  9  (Snatoa- 
Ner.,  28.)— 10.   (Plin.,  Epiit.,  Tii.,  27.)— II.  (Panaan.,  li  ,  10  — 
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lewed  in  from  about  hall  tray  down,  and  was  divi- 
dnd  into  two  parts,  which  might  be  thrown  back 
by  the  wearer  so  as  to  leave  the  arms  comparative- 
ly iiree :  it  must  have  been  put  on  over  the  hettd. 
This  figure  explains  the  expression  of  C'coro,' 
"pamda  irretitiu  ,"  and  of  the  author  of  the  Dia- 
logus  de  Oratoribus,*  "  pamdi*  adtlrieti  a  vtlut  in- 
dun." 

Under  the  emperors  the  psenula  was  worn  in  the 
<ity  as  a  protection  against  the  rain  and  cold,*  but 
women  were  forbidden  by  Alexander  Severus  to 
near  it  in  the  city.*  At  one  time,  however,  the 
pasnula  apptw^  to  have  been  commonly  worn  in 
the  city  instedd  of  the  toga,  as  we  even  find  men- 
tion of  orators  wearing  it  when  pleading  causes;* 
but  this  fashion  was  probably  of  short  duration. 

The  psenula  was  usually  made  of  wool,'  and  par- 
ticularly of  that  kind  which  was  called  Gausapa 
{vid.  Gaubapa)  {fonula  gaxuapitia').  It  was  also 
sometimes  mside  of  leather  {panula  scortea').  Sen- 
eca* speaks  of  "panulie  aut  scortea,"  but  he  ap- 
pears only  to  use  this  expression  because  psnulee 
were  usually  made  of  wool.'* 

*Pi£0:V'IA  (iraiovia),  the  same  with  the  G/yey- 
aide  (,yX>  Kvaiiti)  or  P»ony,  which  see. 

PAGANA'LIA.    (Kid.  Paoi.) 

PAG  I'M.    {Vid.  Paoi.) 

PAG.V'NICA.    (Kjd.  PiLA.) 

FAG  I  were  fortified  places,  to  which  the  coun- 
tiy-peuple  xnight  retreat  in  tase  of  a  hostile  inroad, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Servius 
TuUius,"  tliough  the  division  of  the  country-people 
into  j.agi  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Numa."  Each  of 
the  country  tribes  was  divided  into  a  certain  num- 
ber of  pagi,  which  name  was  given  to  the  country 
adjoining  tbs  fortified  village  as  well  as  to  the  vil- 
lage itself.  Thei«  was  a  magistrate  at  the  head  of 
each  pagus,  who  kept  a  register  of  the  names  and 
of  the  property  of  all  persons  in  the  pagus,  raised 
the  taxes,  and  summoned  the  people,  wh«n  neces- 
sary, to  war.  £ach  pagus  had  its  own  sacred  rites, 
and  an  annual  festival  called  Fa^analia."  The  pa- 
gam,  or  inhabitants,  of  the  pagi,  had  their  regular 
meetings,  at  which  they  passed  resolutions,  many  of 
which  have  come  down  to  us."  The  division  of 
the  country-people  into  pagi  continued  to  the  latest 
times  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  we  find  frequent 
vnention  of  the  magistrates  of  the  pagi  under  the 
names  of  magistri,  preefecti,  or  prsepositi  pagorum". 

The  term  pagani  is  often  used  in  opposition  to 
milites,  and  is  applied  to  all  who  were  not  soldiers, 
eren  tliough  they  did  not  live  in  the  country  {noli- 
la  et  pagatti").  Hence  we  find  pagani  or  citizens 
applied  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  soldiers  who  did 
not  perform  their  duty,"  in  the  same  way  as  Julius 
Cssar  addressed  his  rebellious  soldiers  on  one  oc- 
casion as  Quirites.  The  Christian  writers  gave  the 
name  of  pagani  to  those  persons  who  adhered  to 
the  old  Roman  rergion,  because  the  latter  continued 
to  be  generally  believed  by  the  couatry-people  after 
Christianity  bec<une  the  prevailing  religion  of  the 
inluibitants  of  tt.e  towns. 

PAIDONOMOS  {vaiiovouoc)  was  a  magistrate 
at  Sparta,  who  had  the  general  superintendence  of 
Old  education  of  the  boys.    His  office  was  consid- 


I.  (Pro  Mil.,  L  0.)- S.  (0.3D;  — S  (JuT.,T.,7a.)— 4.  (Lun- 
■fU.,  Alei.  S*T.,  ST.)— S.  (Dial.,  De  Ont.,  t».)  — C.  (PUd.,  H. 
ft.,  ti  i.,  48,  ..  73.)— 7.  (Mart.,  lir.,  145.)— 8.  (Mart.,  xii.,  130.) 
-».  lioMt.  Nat.,  IT.,  0.)  — 10.  (Barthulini,  "De  PKiinla."— 
Bekker,  GaUui,  u.,  p.  93.)  — 11.  (Dioajn.  HaL,  it.,  19.)  — IS. 
(Dioinri.  HaL,  ii.,  TA.)  — 13.  (Dioiiyi.  Bil.,  It.,  13.  —  Vano,  De 
liw.  LU;  Ti.,  S4,  »,  ed.  MflUer.-Murob.,  Sat.,  i.,  16.— OTJd, 
Ftft..  i.,  em.)~H.  (OreUi,  Iswr.,  n.  3703,4083, 106,303,8177.) 
— lJ.(OreUi,  Inacr.,  ii.  181,  3793,  3796.- Cod.  Theod.,  S,  Irt.  30, 
■.1:6,  tit.  15, 1. 1.  —  Walter,  Geachlchte  d«a  RSm.  ReiJita,  p. 
SO,  I84.I— 16.  (Plio.,  Ep.,  I.,  18.— Jut.,  xri.,  S«.— Suet.,  Ocut.., 
t!,;  Oatba,  19.— Dig- 11,  tit.  4,  •.  I ;  48,  tit.  ID,  1. 14,  Ae.)— 17. 
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ered  very  honourable,  and  he  \ti0  always  cnuaer 
from  the  noblest  citizens.  He  had  to  make  a  gen- 
tjral  inspection  of  the  boys,  and  to  punish  very  se- 
verely all  those  who  had  been  negligent  or  idle , 
for  which  purpose  liariycxpipoi  were  assigned  to  him 
by  Lycurgus.  Those  who  were  refractory  he  might 
bring  before  the  ephors.  The  more  immediate  in- 
spection of  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  boys 
belonged  to  magistrates  called  Ptdialoi.^  {Vid.  Bi 
mxi.) 

PAIDOTRIBAI  (iroidor/MJat).  (Vu2.  Uymniu 
UM,  p.  483.) 

PAINTING  (Pielura;  Art  deUneandi;  Tpa^, 
Tpa^uc^,  Zoypa^a).  I.  The  art  of  imitating  Uie 
appearances  of  bcidies  upon  an  even  surface,  b; 
means  of  light  and  shade  of  colour,  was  an  ati 
most  extensively  cultivated  by  the  ancients,  but 
especially  by  the  Greeks,  among  whmn  it  was  cer 
tainly  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  technical  de 
veloproent. 

II.  Aulhoritut. — The  principal  original  sources  of 
information  upon  the  history  of  ancient  art,  are 
Pausanias,  the  elder  Pliny,  and  Quintilian ;  the 
writings  also  of  Lucian,  .£lian,  Aristotle,  Athene- 
us,  Plutarch,  the  elder  and  younger  PbUostratus, 
and  Cicero,  contain  many  hints  and  maxims  inval 
uable  to  the  historian  of  art.  The  best  modern 
works  on  the  subject  are:  Junius,  "De  Pictura 
Veterum,"  and  the  "  Catalogue  Artificum,"  Roter., 
1694,  folio,  which  contain  almost  all  the  passages 
in  ancient  authors  relating  to  the  arts;  but  the 
Catalogue  is  the  more  valuidble  portion  of  the  work 
Sillig,  "  Catalogus  Artificum,"  Dresden,  1827,  8vo, 
an  indispensable  supplement  to  the  Catalogue  of  Ju- 
nius ;  this  excellent  work,  written  equally  for  the 
scholar  and  the  artist,  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish under  the  title  of  a  "  Dictionary  of  the  Artists 
of  Antiquity,"  1837  (an  important  error,  however, 
in  this  trai^tion  demands  notice  ;  the  term  eiiam- 
el  is  throughout  erroneously  used  in  the  place  of 
encautlic) ;  Miiller, "  Handbuch  der  Archaologie  der 
Kunst,"  Breslau,  183a,  8vo,  2d  ed.,  a  most  useful 
work,  but  written  more  for  the  antiquary  than  tin 
artist ;  Bottiger,  "  Ideen  zur  Archiiologie  der  Male- 
rei,"  Dresden,  1811,  8vo,  first  piut,  from  the  earli- 
est times  until  Polygnotus  and  bis  contemporaries, 
inclusive ;  Durand,  "  Histoire  de  la  Peinture  An- 
cienne,"  London,  1725,  folio,  a  translation  of  book 
XXXV.  of  Pliny,  with  copious  notes;  Carlo  Dati, 
"  Vite  dei  Pittori  Antichi,"  Florence,  1867,  4to,  the 
lives  of  Zeuxis,  Parrhasius,  Apelles,  and  Protoge- 
nes ;  Thiersch,  "  Ueber  die  epochen  der  bildenden 
Kunst  unter  den  Griechen,"  Munich,  1829,  8vo., 
2d  ed. ;  Raoul  Rochette,  "  Recherches  sur  I'em- 
ploi  de  la  Peinture,"  6ui.,  Paris,  1836, 4to. ;  and  the 
lectures  of  Fuseli  upon  ancient  painting,  and  of 
Flaxman  upon  sculpture.  Other  works  have  been 
written  upon  general  and  particular  subjects  bear- 
ing more  or  less  upon  painting,  such  as  those  of 
Heyne,  Meyer,  Hirt,  Hermann,  Kugler,  Volkel,  Ja- 
cobs, Creuzer,  Grand,  Caylus,  Levesque,  Millin, 
D'Hancarville,  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  Inghirami, 
Visconti,  Millingen,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention  here.  Of  the  celebrated  work  of  Winckel- 
mann,  "(}eschichte  der  Kunst  des  Alterthums," 
only  a  very  small  portion  is  devoted  to  painting. 

III.  PaiiUmg  in  iu  earliett  atate. — The  legends 
relatmg  to  the  origin  of  painting  in  Greece,  though 
they  may  have  no  real  historical  value,  are  at  least 
interesting  to  the  lovers  c  f  art.  One  legend,  which 
is  recorded  by  Pliny,*  and  is  adverted  to  by  Atben- 
agoras,*  relates  the  origin  of  the  delineation  of  a 


1.  (Xea.,  Rep.  Lao.,  ii.,  S.— Id.  ib.,  /ii.,  10.  —  Ijl.  ib.,  It.,  «.- 
Flat.,  Ltc,  17  — Hanch.,  i.  t.— Kraiue,  OTmnutik  oi  d  A«Ob 
der  HeUenen,  p.  S34,'«77.)— S.  (H.  N.,  xxxT.,4S.)— S  (LegM, 
Pro  Chriit.,  14,  p.  39,  ed.  Dechalr.) 
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■aailow  or  shade  (mto,  aKiaypaf^^),  which  is  the  es- 
sential principle  of  design,  the  basis  of  the  imita- 
tiTe  and  jdastic  arts,  "nte  legend  nins  as  follows : 
The  daughter  of  a  certain  Dibutades,  a  potter  of 
Sicyon,  at  Corinth,  struck  with  the  shadow  of  her 
lOTer.  who  was  about  to  leave  her,  cast  by  her 
lamp  upon  the  wall,  drew  its  outline  {umbram  ex  far 
tie  linti*  tircunucriptit)  with  such  force  and  fidehty, 
that  her  father  cut  away  the  plaster  within  the  out- 
line, and  took  an  impression  from  the  wall  in  clay, 
which  he  baked  with  the  rest  of  his  pottery.  This 
singular  production,  according  to  tradition,  was  still 
preserved  in  Corinth  until  the  destruction  of  the 
city  by  Mnmniius.  There  seem  to  be,  however, 
other  claimants  to  the  honour  of  having  invented 
skiagraphy  (aKiaypwpia).  Athenagoras*  mentions 
Saunas  of  Samoa,  who  traced  his  horse's  shadow 
in  the  sun  with  the  point  of  his  spear,  and  Crato 
of  Sicyon,  whom  he  styles  the  inventor  of  drawing 
ur  outline  {ypat^iKf/),  for  he  was  the  first  to  practise 
the  art  upon  tablets  with  prepared  grounds  (hi  vi- 
voKt  AeAni/cu/i^^}.  Pliny*  mentions,  upon  the  tes- 
timony of  Aristotle,  that  Euchir  (Ef^n/)).  a  relation 
of  Daedalus,  invented  painting  in  Greece.  Although 
niny's  account*  of  tne  origin  and  progress  of  paint- 
ing in  Greece  is  somewhat  circumstantial,  his  in- 
<Qrmation  can  still  not  be  considered  as  authentic 
<natter  of  history ;  and  the  existence  of  several  of 
the  most  ancient  artists,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
many  Greek  writers,  is  very  questionable.  Besides 
those  already  spoken  of,  we  find  mention  of  Philo- 
cles  of  Egypt ;  Cleanthes,  Ardices,  and  Cleophan- 
k(i8  of  Corinth ;  Telephanes  of  Sicyon,  Eugrammus, 
and  others.  (Upon  the  meanings  of  some  of  these 
names,  see  Bdttiger,  Ideen  zur  Archaologie,  p.  138, 
and  Thiersch,  Epoch.,  &c.,  note  22.) 

Sculpture  «B  generally  supposed  to  be  a  more  an- 
cient art  than  painting ;  but  this  arises  from  an  im- 
perfect compt^heusion  of  the  nature  of  the  two  arts, 
which  are  one  in  origin,  end,  and  principle,  and  dif- 
fer only  in  their  development.  Design  is  the  basis 
M'both ;  colour  is  essential  to  neither,  nor  can  it  be 
«aid  to  belong  more  particularly  to  the  latter  iypaf- 
•jci)  than  to  the  former  (irio(rTiiC7).  Coloured  woru 
in  plastic,  in  imitation  of  nature,  were  in  ancient 
times  as  common,  and  probably  more  so,  than  ool- 
oured  designs ;  the  majority  of  the  illustrations 
open  the  vases  are  colourless.  The  staining  of  the 
human  body,  or  ttie  colouring  of  images,  is  the  com- 
mon notion  of  the  origin  of  painting ;  but  simfde 
eoUnutng  and  painting,  strictly  speaking,  are  quite 
distinct ;  the  oistinction  between  "to  colour,"  xp^ 
'tiv,  colorem  inducere,  and  "to  paint,"  (uypafeZv, 
pineere,  delineare.*  The  colouring  of  the  early  wood- 
en miages,  the  ancient  ioava  or  the  fyftal,  the  vaX- 
XUia  and  the  SaiSaKa,  must  have  certainly  prece- 
ded any  important  essays  in  painting,  or  the  repre- 
sentation of  forms  upon  an  even  surface  by  means 
of  colour  and  light  and  shade  combined.  But  this 
is  no  stage  in  the  art  of  painting,  and  these  figures 
were  most  probably  coloured  by  the  artists  who 
made  them,  by  the  old  n-Xuarai  or  ipitoyXi^ai  them- 
selves ;  the  existence,  however,  of  the  art  of  design 
is  established  by  the  existence  of  the  plastic  art. 
It  is  perhaps  to  this  species  of  painting  that  Pliny 
alludes  when  he  says,*  "  Platla  laudaiitsimi  fuere 
Damophiliu  et  Gorgatiu  iidemque  pictora" 

We  will  now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  consider  the 
gradual  development  of  painting,  and  the  informa- 
tion relating  to  its  progressive  steps,  preserved  in 
ancient  writers.  The  simplest  form  of  design  or 
drawing  (ypoftic?)  is  the  outline  of  a  shadow,  with- 
mf,  Kty  intermediate  markings,  or  the  shape  of  a 
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shadow  itself  (a  tUhmutte),  in  black  white,  it  la 
colour  (umbra,  luminu  tineu  eircumduda) ;  this  kind 
of  drawing  was  termed  SKtaypa^a.  But  this  sim- 
ple figure  or  shade,  OKia  [aKiaypa/jtui),  when  in  col- 
our, was  also  essentially  a  monochrom  (jtovoxpdfia- 
Tov).  The  next  step  was  the  outline,  the  "  pictnra 
linearis,"  the  monogram  (novdypa/iiMv) ;  this  is  saM 
to  have  been  invented  by  Philocles  of  Egjrpt  ot 
Cleanthes  of  Corinth,  but  first  practised  by  Ardicei 
of  Corinth  and  Telephanes  of  Sicyon  ;  it  was  tb« 
complete  outline  with  the  inner  markings,  still  with- 
out colour,  such  as  we  find  upon  the  ancient  vases, 
or  such  as  the  celebrated  designs  of  Flaxman,  which 
are  perfect  monograms.  These  outlines  were  most 
probably  originally  practised  upon  a  white  ground 
(iv  nivaKt  Xei-evKuuevi^),  for  Pliny  remarks  that  they 
were  first  colourea  by  Cleophantus  of  Corinth,  who 
used  "  testa  trita,"  by  which  we  should  perhaps  un- 
derstand that  he  was  the  first  to  draw  them  upon  a 
coloured  or  red  ground,  such  as  that  of  the  vases.' 

The  next  step  is  the  more  perfect  form  of  the 
monoehrom,  alluded  to  above;  in  this,  light  and 
shade  were  introduced,  and  in  its  mostperiect  state 
it  was,  in  everything  that  is  essential,  a  perfect 
picture.  "  These  "  monochromata"  were  practised 
in  all  times,  and  by  the  greatest  masters.  Pliny, 
speaking  of  Zeuxis,*  says,  "pinxit  et  monochromata 
ex  albo ;"  ex  albo,  that  is,  in  gray  and  gray,  similar  to 
the  chiariscuri  of  the  Italians.  They  are  described 
by  Quintilian,*  "  qui  tingulit  pinxemnt  eolorikus,  alia 
tamen  eminentiora,  alia  reduetiora  feeenmt."  They 
were  painted  also  red  in  red.  Pliny*  tells  us  that 
the  old  masters  painted  them  in  vermilion,  "  Cin- 
tiaiari  veteret,  qua  etiamnunc  vneant  chromata,piiig»- 
bant,"  and  also  iu  red  lead,  but  that  afte*wara  the 
rubrica  or  red  ochre  was  substituted  for  these  col 
ours,  being  uf  a  more  ddicate  and  moic  agroeabi* 
tint. 

Hygiemon,  Dinias,  and  Charmadas  are  men- 
tioned by  Pliny*  as  having  been  famous  ancient 
monochromiats ;  their  age  is  not  known,  but  tbey 
most  probably  practised  the  simpler  form,  such  as 
we  find  upon  the  most  ancient  vases.  Four  moco- 
chroms  in  the  latter  style,  red  in  red,  were  discov- 
ered in  Herculaneum.*  They  are  paintings  of  a 
late  date,  and  are  of  considerable  merit  in  every  re- 
spect, but  the  colours  have  been  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  heat,  and  the  pictures  are  in  some  places  de- 
faced ;  tbey  are  painted  upon  marble.  They  were 
probably  all  executed  by  the  same  artist,  Alexander 
of  Athens.  AAE5ANAP0£  ASHNAIOS  ETPA- 
4EN  is  an  inscription  upon  one  of  them,'  wbicb 
represents  five  females,  with  their  names  attached, 
two  of  whom  are  playing  at  the  ancient  game  with 
the  tali  {&aTpayaXtaii6{).  These  tablets  are  in  the 
collection  of  ancient  paintings  of  the  Museo-Bor- 
bonico  at  Naples,  Nos.  408,  409,  410,  411. 

The  next  and  last  essential  step  towards  the  full 
development  or  establishment  of  the  art  of  painting 
{i^uypa^la)  was  the  proper  application  of  local  col- 
ours in  accordance  with  nature.  This  is,  however, 
quite  a  distinct  process  from  the  simple  application 
of  a  variety  of  colours  before  light  and  shade  were 
properly  understood,  although  each  subject  may 
have  had  its  own  absolute  colour.  The  local  coloar 
of  an  object  is  the  colour  or  appearance  it  assume* 
in  a  particular  light  or  position,  which  ctdour  de- 
pends upon,  and  changes  with,  the  light  and  the 
surrounding  objects ;  this  was  not  thoroughly  on 
derstood  until  a  very  late  period,  but  there  will  b« 
occasion  to  speak  of  this  hereafter.  Probably  En 
marus  of  Athens,  and  certainly  Cimon  of  Cleon* 
belonged  to  the  class  of  ancient  tetrachromists  A 
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^ycbromists,  for  painting  in  a  variety  of  ookmrs, 
irithout  a  due,  or,  at  least,  a  partial  observance  of 
the  laws  of  light  and  shade,  is  simply  polychromy ; 
and  a  pictare  of  this  latter  description  is  a  much 
more  simple  effort  than  the  rudest  forms  of  the 
monociirom  in  chiaroscuro.  There  are  a  few  exam- 
|ilc8  of  tliis  kind  of  polychrom  upon  the  most  ancient 
vases.  In  the  worlcs  of  Eumarus  of  Athens,  how- 
ever, there  must  have  been  some  attention  to  light 
■nd  shade,  and  in  those  of  Cimon  of  Cleone  still 
more.  The  names  of  Eumarus  and  Cimon  are 
generally  connected  with  each  other,  but  Eumarus 
must  have  preceded  Cimon  some  time.  He  was 
the  first,  according  to  Pliny,'  who  distinguished 
the  male  from  the  ^male  in  painting :  "  qui  primut 
mpictura  marem  femmamqut  ducreterit, . .  .figurai 
omnet  imitari  ausum."  The  most  obvious  distinction 
which  here  su^ests  itself  can  be  scarcely  alluded 
to  by  Pliny,  or  Eumarus  must  belong  to  a  very  early 
period,  for  we  find  that  distinction  very  decidedly 
given  on  even  the  most  ancient  vases,  whenever 
the  figure  is  nalced.  That  Eumarus  dared  or  ven- 
tured to  imitate  all  figures,  may  imply  that  he  made 
every  distinction  between  the  male  and  the  female, 
giving  also  to  each  sex  a  characteristic  style  of  de- 
sign, and  even  in  the  compositions,  draperies,  atti- 
tades,  and  complexions  of  his  figures,  clearly  illus- 
tiatiog  the  dispositions  and  attributes  of  each,  ex- 
hibiting a  robust  and  vigorous  form  in  the  males, 
•nd  making  the  females  slighter  and  more  delicate. 
These  qn^ties  are  all  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
imperfect  state  of  the  art  of  even  so  early  a  period, 
and  they  may  also  be  very  evident,  notwithstanding 
iU-arranged  composition,  defective  design,  crude 
colour,  and  a  hard  and  tasteless  execution. 

IV.  PatTtting  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Magna  Gra- 
tia.— It  is  singular  that  the  poems  of  Homer  do  not 
oontain  any  mention  of  painting  as  an  imitative  art,. 
nor  is  there  mention  of  any  artist  sinilar  to  Iteda- 
lus,  or  Hephtestus,  or  Vulcan,  who  might  represent 
the  class  of  painters.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
uhle,  since  Homer  speaks  of  rich  and  elaborate  era- 
broidery  as  something  not  uncommon ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  mention  the  splendid  diplax  of  Helen,*  in 
which  were  worked  many  battles  of  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans  fought  on  her  account.  This  embroidery 
is  actual  painting  in  principle,  and  is  a  species  of 
painting  in  practice ;  and  it  was  considered  such  by 
the  Romans,  who  termed  it  "  pictura  textilit,'" 
"  texlUi  itragvlo,  magnifici*  operihu  pir.to  ,■"*  that  is, 
painted  with  the  needle,  embroidered,  oeu  jncto 
(pingebat  acu;*  picliu  acu').  The  various  allusions 
also  to  other  arts,  similar  in  nature  to  painting,  are 
sufficient  to  prove  that  painting  must  have  existed 
in  some  degree  in  Homer's  time,  although  the  only 
kind  of  painting  he  notices  is  the  "  red-cheeked" 
and  "  purple-cheeked  ships"  (v?ec  fu^roirdpgoi ;' 
vta{  ^(vunKTopyov;*),  and  an  ivory  ornament  for 
the  faces  of  horses,  which  a  Msonian  or  Carian 
woman  colours  with  purple.*  The  description  of  the 
shield  of  Achilles,  worked  by  Vulcan  in  various 
coloured  metals,  satisfactorily  establishes  the  fact 
that  the  plastic  art  must  have  attained  a  consider- 
able degree  of  development  in  the  time  of  Homer, 
and  therefore  determines  also  the  existence  of  the 
ut  of  design  (art  delineandi;  ypa^iK^). 

I'ainting  seems  to  have  made  considerable  prog- 
res.'  in  Asia  Minor,  while  it  was  still  in  its  infancy 
in  Greece,  for  Candaules,  king  of  Lydia  (B.C.  716), 
is  said  to  have  purchased  at  a  high  price  a  painting 
of  Balarchus,  which  represented  a  battle  of  the 
Magnetes."    This  tradition,  however,  is  rejected  by 
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Moller,*  for  the  insufficient  reason  that  Plinr,  tn  the 
second  passage  quoted,  uses  the  expression  "  Mag- 
neium  exitii  or  excidH"  Instead  of  "  Magnelum  pro- 
Uum,"  as  in  the  first ;  since  the  only  known  de- 
struction -jf  Magnesia  took  place,  according  to  \r- 
chilochus.  through  the  Treres,  under  Ardys,  ths 
successor  of  Gyges,  after  Olym.  86  (B.C.  677), 
about  40  years  after  the  death  of  Candaules.  This 
date  is,  however,  doubtful ;  but,  supposing  the  con- 
trary, the  expression  "  tn  qua  erat  Magiutum  prm- 
lium,"  is  sufficiently  clear  and  decisive,  independent- 
ly of  it*  It  would  appear,  from  the  expression  of 
Pliny,*  that  Candaules  paid  the  painter  as  much 
gold  coin  as  would  cover  the  picture.  This  paint- 
ing of  Bularchus  is  not  an  isolated  fact  in  evidence 
of  the  earty  cultivation  of  painting  in  Asia ;  there 
is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Ezekiel,  who  prophesied 
about  600  B.C.,  relating  to  pictures  of  the  Assyri- 
ans :*  "  Men  portrayed  upon  the  wall,  the  images 
of  the  Chaldeans  portrayed  inth  vermilion,  girded 
with  girdles  upon  their  'loins,  exceeding  in  dyei  at- 
tire upon  their  heads,  all  of  them  princes  to  look  to, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Babylonians  of  Chaldea,  the 
land  uf  their  nativity." 

The  old  Ionic  or  Asiatic  painting,  the  "  genu*  pie- 
lura  Anaticum,"  as  Pliny*  terms  it,  most  probably 
flourished  at  the  same  time  with  the  Ionic  architec- 
ture, and  continued  as  an  independent  school  until 
the  sixth  century  B.C.,  when  the  lonians  lost  their 
liberty,  and  with  their  liberty  their  art.  Herodotus* 
mentions  that,  when  Harpagus  besieged  the  town  oi 
Phocsa  (B.C.  644),  the  inhabitants  collected  all 
their  valuables,  their  statues  and  votive  ofibrings 
from  the  temples,  leaving  only  ibeir  paintingt,  and 
such  works  in  metal  or  of  stone  as  could  not  easily 
be  removed,  and  fled  with  them  to  the  island  of 
Chios ;  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  paintings 
were  not  only  valued  by  the  Phoceeans,  but  also 
common  among  them.  Herodotus'  also  mforms  us 
that  Mandrocles  of  Samoa,  who  constructed  for  Da- 
rius Hystaspis  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Bos- 
porus (B.C.  608),  bad  a  picture  painted  represent- 
ing the  passage  it  Darius's  army,  and  the  king  seat 
ed  on  a  throne,  reviewing  the  troops  as  they  passed, 
which  he  dedicated  in  the  Temple  of  Hera  at 
Samoa. 

After  the  conquest  of  Ionia,  Samoa  became  the 
seat  of  the  arts.*  Th^  Hereeum  at  Samoa,  in  which 
the  picture  of  Mandrocles  was  placed,  was  a  gener- 
al depository  for  works  of  art,  and  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  appears  to  have  been  particularly  rich  in 
paintings,  for  he  terms  it  a  "  picture-gallery"  {iriv- 
oKoB^K^).  Consecrated  or  votive  pictures  on  pan- 
els or  tablets  (mvaitec  avoKet/itvoi  or  ypa^al  icvoKti- 
/thiat)  constituted  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
ivaff^fuiTa  or  votive  offerings  in  the  temples  of 
Greece,  most  of  which,  in  a  later  period,  had  a  dis- 
tinct building  or  gallery  (olKriiia)  attached  to  them, 
disposed  for  the  reception  of  pictures  and  works  of 
this  class.'* 

.\fter  the  decline  uf  the  Ionian  art,  it  flourished 
among  the  Greeks  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  especial- 
ly in  Crotona,  Sybaris,  and  Tarentum.  Aristotle*' 
speaks  of  a  magnificent  cloth  or  pallium  (l/idnov)  o( 
Alcisthenes  of  Sybaris,  which  measured  16  cubits, 
was  of  the  richest  purple,  and  in  it  were  worked 
the  representations  of  cities,  of  gods,  and  of  men. 
It  came  afterward  into  the  possession  of  the  tyrant 
Dionysius  the  elder,  who  sold  it  to  the  Carthagin 
iana  for  120  talents.  This  is  snfficient  evidence  o* 
the  existence  of  painting  among  the  Italiots,  and 
even  of  painting  of  a  high  degree. 
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-  ?lioy  would  induce  us  to  believe  that  painting 
was  established  throughout  Italy  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.'  He  mentions  some 
most  ancient  paintings  at  Cere;  and  a  naked  group 
of  Helen  and  Atalanta,  of  beautiful  forms,  painted 
upon  the  wall  of  a  temple  at  Lanuvium,  and  some 
paintings  by  the  same  artist  in  the  Temple  of  Juno 
at  Ardea,  accompanied  with  an  inscription  in  an- 
cient Latin  characters,  recording  the  name  of  the 
artist  and  the  gratitude  of  Ardea.* 

V.  Painting  in  Gruee. — Cimon  of  Cleone  is  the 
first  important  character  we  meet  with  in  the  histo- 
ry of  painting  in  Greece.  His  exact  period  is  very 
oneertain,  but  he  was  probably  a  contemporary  of 
Solon,  and  lired  at  least  a  century  before  Polygno- 
tus.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary,  as  Pliny  supposes, 
that  he  must  have  preceded  Bularchus,  which  would 
place  him  two  centuries  earlier,  as  he  may  have 
easily  acquired  the  art  in  one  of  the  Ionian  cities, 
for  in  the  time  of  Solon  there  was  a  very  extensive 
intercourse  between  Greece  and  the  Asiatic  colo- 
nies. The  superior  quality  of  the  works  of  Cimon, 
to  which  niny  and  JSlian  bear  sufficient  testimony, 
is  a  strong  reason  for  assigning  him  a  later  date ; 
but  his  having  been  contemporary  with  Dionysius 
of  Colophon,  who  copied  the  works  of  Polygnotus, 
is  quite  out  of  the  question.  This  has  been  in- 
ferred from  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Cimon  in 
connexion  with  that  of  Dionysius  in  Simonides;* 
but,  IS  Miiller*  has  observed,  Vixav  ought  to  be 
there  most  probably  substituted  for  Ki/urv. 

Cimon  improved  upon  the  inventions  of  Eumarus ; 
he  was  the  first  who  made  foreshortenings  (cctofro- 
pfta),  and  drew  the  figure  in  a  variety  of  attitu&s ; 
he  first  made  muscular  articulations,  indicated  the 
veins,  and  gave  natural  folds  to  drapery.'  The 
term  "  catagrapha,"  which  Pliny  uses,  evidently 
signifies  any  oblique  view  of  the  figure  or  counte- 
nance whatever,  whether  in  profile  or  otherwise ; 
in  technical  language,  foretkorteningt. 

We  learn  front  i£lian*  that  Cimon  was  much  bet- 
ter paid  for  his  works  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
This  alone  implies  a  great  superiority  in  his  works 
and  a  vast  improvement  in  art.  He  appears  to  have 
emancipated  painting  from  its  archaic  rigidity ;  and 
his  works  probably  occupied  a  middle  place  between 
the  productions  «n  the  earlier  school  and  those  of 
Polygnotus  of  Thasos. 

At  the  time  of  Polygnotus  (B.C.  460),  partly  on 
account  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
Greek  character  subsequent  to  the  Persian  invasion, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  his  own  great  works 
in  Athens  and  at  Delphi,  painting  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  all  Greece ;  but,  previous  to  this  time, 
the  only  cities  that  had  paid  any  considerable  atten- 
tion to  it  were  .£gina,  Sicyon,  Corinth,  and  Athens. 
Sicyon  and  Corinth  had  long  been  famous  for  tbeir 
paintings  upon  vases  and  upon  articles  of  furniture ; 
the  school  of  Athens  was  of  much  later  date  than 
the  others,  and  had  attained  no  celebrity  whatever, 
until  the  arrival  of  Polygnotus  from  Thasos  raised 
:t  to  that  pre-eminence  which,  through  various  cir- 
cumstances, it  continued  to  maintain  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  although  very  few  of  the  great  paint- 
ers of  Greece  were  natives  of  Athens. 

It  has  been  attempted  hitherto,  as  far  as  our  space 
would  admit  of,  to  trace  the  progressive  steps  of 
Grecian  painting  from  its  infancy  until  it  attained 
that  degree  of  development  requisite  to  entitle  it  to 
the  name  of  an  independent  art ;  but,  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  consideration  of  the  pahiting  of  the 
Greeks  in  its  complete  development,  it  will  be  well 

I.  (xtXT..  •.)—>.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  nxT.,  S,  VI.)— t.  (Anthol. 
M^,tT.,  798.— Append.,  ii.,  p.  IMS.)— 4.  (Arehlol.,  «  M,  1.)— 
%  (nxT.,  84.)— «.  (V.  H.,  Tiii.,  8.) 


to  examine  both  tbeu  technic  systems  end  their  lai 
chanical  means. 

VI.  Teeknie.—  VMda,  Material;  ^c.  (^if^atm. 
liM,  &c.').  The  Greeks  painted  with  wax,  lesias, 
and  in  water-colours,  to  which  they  gave  a  propM 
consistency,  according  to  the  material  upon  wluek 
they  painted,  with  gum  (gunmd\  glue  (glutinum% 
and  the  white  or  egg  (on  tdiunun) ;  gum  and  ^oe 
were  the  most  common.  It  does  nut  appear  thai 
they  ever  painted  in  oil ;  the  only  mention  of  oil  ia 
ancient  writers  in  connexion  with  painting  is  the 
small  quantity  which  entered  into  the  compositiog 
of  encaustic  varnish,  to  temper  it.*  They  paintoi 
upon  wood,  clay,  plaster,  stone,  parchment,  and  can- 
vass ;  the  last  was,  according  to  one  account,*  not 
used  till  the  time  of  Nero ;  and  though  this  state- 
ment appears  to  be  doubtful  ("  dtpittam  in  tabuU  »- 
mariove  maginem  rei"*),  the  use  of  canvass  moal 
have  been  of  late  introduction,  as  there  is  no  mea- 
tion  of  it  having  been  employed  by  the  Greek  paint- 
ers of  the  best  periods.  They  generally  painted 
upon  panels  or  tablets  (irivoxrr,  mvaxia,  tabula,  tor 
ielltt),  and  very  rarely,  if  ever,  upon  walls ;  and  as 
easel  similar  to  what  is  now  used  was  common 
among  the  ancients,  who  called  it  bxpitat  or  «<ubr- 
jof.*  Even  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  when  waU-paiat- 
ing  was  common,  those  only  who  painted  easel-pie- 
tures  {tabula)  were  held  in  esteem :  "  tti  nulla  gla- 
ria  artifiam  ttt  nisi  eontm  pa  tabula*  pinzen  ;"* 
that  is,  those  who  painted  history  or  lable  upoa 
panels,  in  what  is  termed  the  historic  or  great  style, 
the  tnegatographia  of  Vitruvius,'  and  the  xfntarv^/f^ 
^of  Plutarch.*  These  panels,  when  finished,  we>s 
fixed  into  frames  of  various  descriptions  and  mate- 
rials,* and  encased  in  walls."  The  ornamental 
panel-painting  in  the  houses  of  Pompeii  is  evideot- 
ly  an  imitation  of  this  more  ancient  and  more  coa()y 
system  of  decorating  walls.  The  wood  uf  wbieb 
these  panels  or  tablets  were  generally  made  was 
called  larch  {_aiia  larix,  larix  femina,  'EAanr"  )k 
and  they  were  grounded  or  prepared  for  painting 
with  chalk  or  white  plaster ;  this  prepared  gronnd 
was  termed  TietKoita,  which  term  was  applied,  also, 
to  the  tablet  itself  when  thus  prepared"  (hi  mmai 
XeXevKu/tiv^*). 

The  style  or  oestrum  used  in  drawing  and  ioi 
spreading  the  wax  colours,  pointed  at  one  end  and 
broad  and  flat  at  the  other,  was  termed  ypa^  by 
the  Greeks  and  cestrum  by  the  Komans ;  it  was 
generally  made  of  metal.  There  is  a  represeniatioB 
of  an  instrument  of  this  description  in  one  of  the 
paintings  of  Herculaneum."  The  hair-pencil  {ftni- 
cillut,  ptnicillum)  was  termed  VKoypa^,  and  appa- 
rently, also,  /)a6ilav  {xP"^'*^  ^'^  ">■'  poMiov  :'*  ri. 
Letronne,  Encaustic,  Joum.  da  Sa».,  Sept ,  1836,  }n 
the  meaning  ot/)aS6iov). 

The  ancients  used  also  a  palette  very  similar  t« 
that  used  by  the  modems,  although  it  appears  that 
there  is  no  absolute  mention  of  the  palette  in  any 
ancient  author.  The  fact,  however,  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  figure  of  Painting  discovered  in  the 
so-called  Pantheon  at  Pompeii,  which  holds  the  pal- 
ette and  brushes  in  her  led  hand.'*  In  the  same 
work  (plate  98),  a  female  who  is  painting  is  repr» 
sented  holding  something  in  her  left  hand  which  a^ 
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.pedis  to  be  a  palette,  but  it  is  not  well  defined  even 
in  tLc  originaL  (Museum  of  Naples,  No.  383,  "  La 
femme  Peintre,"  Pompei.  In  the  Antichita  d'Erco- 
Uno,  it  is  given  as  a  female  copying  a  Hemes,  vol. 
vii.,  pi.  I.)  In  the  grotesque  drawing  of  a  portrait- 
fainter  at  work,  copied  by  Mazois'  from  a  picture 
in  the  Casa  Carolina  at  Pompeii,  a  small  table  serves 
IS  a  palette,  and  stands  close  to  his  right  hand ;  it 
appears  to  have  seventeen  different  tints  upon  it. 
It  is  most  probable  that  the  "  tabella"  of  Pliny  and 
ihe  nindKuni  of  Pollux  (or  even  the  ntrfuw*)  signi- 
ind  also  palette  as  well  as  tablet. 

The  ancient  authors  have  left  us  less  information 
concerning  the  media  or  vehicles  {^apfuuca)  used  by 
the  painters  of  antiquity  than  on  any  other  matter 
connected  with  ancient  painting.  Gum  and  glue, 
eommis,  gummi,  glutinum,  glutinum  taurinum,  were 
evidently  in  common  use.'  Plinj*  speaks  of  a  sar- 
cocoUa  (Ptruta  SarcocoUa,  Linneus)  as  a  gutn  most 
useful  to  painters.  The  Greeks  received  it  from 
Persia.*  Its  substance  has  been  analyzed  by  M. 
PeUetier.* 

Mastich,  a  resin  of  the  Pitlacia  Lentucut,  now 
much  used  by  painters,  is  also  mentioned  by  Greek 
and  Roman  writers ;'  the  best  was  produced  in  the 
island  of  Chios.  It  was  termed  jnftivri  axivivii  and 
maarlxii,  also  aKtaidtvii  fuurrixil,  renna  kntucina, 
maatUhe.  There  were  various  kinds ;  Pliny  men- 
tions a  kind  from  Pontus  which  resembled  bitumen. 
This  resin  was  not  improbably  mixed  with  the  Punic 
wax  prepared  for  painting  in  encaustic;  for  the 
Abate  Requeno,  who  made  many  experiments  in 
encaustic  \Saggi  tvl  rittabilimtnlo  dell'  anlica  arte 
dei  Greci  e  Romani  piUori,  Parma,  1787),  asserts 
that  it  amalgamates  well  with  wax ;  the  same  wri- 
ter is  also  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  encaustic 
painters  used  also  amber  (tuecinum)  and  frankin- 
cense or  olibanum  (Thiu  masadum)  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  colours.  Pliny,*  speaking  of  verdigris, 
remarks  that  it  was  sometimes  mixed  with  frankin- 
cense. He  also  mentions'  other  resins  and  sub- 
stances which  are  useful  to  painters,  and'*  particu- 
larly turpentine  {terebinthina),  of  which,  as  now, 
there  were  formerly  various  kinds." 

The  method  of  preparing  wax,  or  Punic  wax  (ce- 
ra  Pumea),  as  it  was  termed,  is  preserved  in  Pliny" 
and  Diuscorides."  It  was  the  ordinary  yellow  wax, 
purified  and  bleached  by  being  boiled  three  distinct 
times  in  sea-water,  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitre, 
applying  fresh  water  each  time.  When  taken  out 
of  the  water  the  third  time,  it  was  covered  with  a 
thin  cloth  and  placed  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Wax  thus 
purified  was  mixed  with  all  species  of  colours,  and 
prepared  for  painting ;  but  it  was  applied,  also,  to 
many  other  uses,  as  polishing  statues,  walls,  ius. 

Pliny  speaks  of  two  kinds  of  bitumen  or  asphaltum 
{io^aXrot),  the  ordinary,  and  a  white  Babylonian  bi- 
tumea.'*  It  was  used  as  a  varnish  for  bronze  stat- 
ues. For  an  account  of  the  colours  used  by  the 
ancient  painters,  see  the  article  Colobbs. 

VII.  Metkods  of  Painting. — ^There  were  two  dis- 
tinct classes  of  painting  practised  by  the  ancients, 
in  water  colours  and  in  wax,  both  of  which  were 
practised  in  various  ways.  Of  the  former,  the  prin- 
oipal  wera  fresco,  al  fresco ;  and  the  various  kinds 
of  distemper  (a  tempera),  with  glue,  with  the  white 
at  egg,  or  with  gums  (a  guazzo) ;  and  with  wax  or 
tesins  when  these  were  rendered  by  any  means  ve- 
I  cles  that  could  be  worked  with  water.    Wax  be- 
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comes  a  water-colour  medium  when  boiled  witt 
sarcocolla  or  mastich,  according  to  the  Abate  Ke. 
queno,  who  mixed  five  ounces  of  mastich  with  twc 
of  wax,  which,  when  boiled,  he  cooled  in  a  basin  of 
water ;  turpentjr.e  becomes  such  when  well  mixed 
with  the  white  of  egg  and  water.  The  yolk  of  cgs, 
when  mixed  with  vinegar,  also  makes  a  good  work- 
ing vehicle  for  this  species  of  painting,  but  it  does 
not  require  water.  Of  the  latter  mode,  or  painting 
in  wax,  the  principal  was  through  firo  [iti  nvpof), 
termed  encaustic  (t/KavariKii,  eneauttica).  The 
painting  in  wax,  Knpcyetjfia,  or  ship-painting  (mce- 
ramenta  nartum'),  was  distinct  from  encaustic*  (x9- 
poypa^f  KaTmeirotKiiro,  which  is  distinct  from  eU 
Kovct .  .  . ,  h>  iyKav/iaai  ypa^ofuvat  iia  irvpof*). 

Fresco  was  probably  little  employed  by  the  an- 
cients for  works  of  imitative  art,  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  ordinary  method  of  simply  colouring 
walls,  especially  among  the  Romans.  The  walls 
were  divided  into  compartments  or  panels,  which 
were  twmed  abaci,  lHaKec ;  the  composition  of  the 
stucco,  and  the  method  of  preparing  the  walls  fo( 
painting,  is  described  by  Vitrnvius.*  They  first  cov- 
ered the  wall  with  a  layer  of  ordinary  plaster,  over 
which,  when  dry,  were  successively  added  three 
other  layers  of  a  finer  quality,  mixed  with  sand ; 
above  these  were  placed  still  three  layers  of  a  com- 
position of  chalk  and  marble  dust,  the  upper  one  be- 
ing laid  on  before  the  nnder  one  was  quite  dry,  and 
each  succeeduig  coat  being  of  a  finer  quality  than 
the  preceding.  By  this  process  the  different  layers 
were  so  bound  together,  that  the  whole  mass  form- 
ed one  solid  and  beautiful  slab,  resembling  marble, 
and  was  capable  of  being  detached  from  the  wall, 
and  transported  in  a  wooden  frame  to  any  distance.* 
Vitruvius  remarks  that  the  composition  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  walls  was  so  excellent,  that  persona 
were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  away  slabs  from  them 
and  converting  them  into  tables,  which  had  a  very 
beautiful  appearance.  This  colouring  al  fresco,  in 
which  the  colours  were  mixed  simply  in  water,  as 
the  term  implies,  was  applied  when  the  composi- 
tion was  still  wet  (udo  teclorio),  and  on  that  account 
was  limited  to  certain  colours,  for  no  colours  except 
earths  can  be  employed  in  this  way,  that  have  not 
already  stood  the  test  of  fire.  Pliny*  mentions  those 
colours  which  could  not  be  so  employed :  purpuris- 
sum,  Indicnm,  cceruleum,  Melinum,  auripigmentam, 
Appianum,  and  cerussa ;  instead  of  Melinum  they 
used  paraetonium,  a  white  from  Egypt,  which  was 
by  the  Romans  considered  the  best  of  whites.  ( Vid. 

COLORES.) 

The  care  and  skill  required  to  execute  a  work  in 
fresco,  and  the  tedious  and  expensive  process  of 
preparing  the  walls,  must  have  effectually  excluded 
it  from  ordinary  places.  The  majority  of  the  walla 
in  Pompeii  are  in  common  distemper  ;  but  those  of 
the  better  houses,  not  only  in  Pompeii,  but  in  Rome 
and  elsewhere,  especially  those  which  constitute 
the  ground  of  pictures,  are  in  fresco.  All  the  pic- 
tures, however,  are  apparently  in  distemper  of  a  su- 
perior kind,  or  a  guazzo,  but  the  impasto  is  of  va- 
rious qualities  ;  in  some  it  appears  to  have  the  con- 
sistency of  oil  painting  without  its  defects,  in  others 
It  is  very  Inferior. 

Ordinary  distemper,  that  Is,  with  glue  oi  size,  is 
probably  the  most  ancient  species  of  painting;  many 
of  the  ancient  ornamental  friezes  and  painted  bassi- 
relievi  in  the  temples  and  ruins  in  Egypt,  and  also 
many  of  he  most  ancient  remains  in  Italy,  are 
painted  in  this  manner. 

The  fresco  walls,  when  painted,  were  ooveret! 
with  an  encaustic  varnish,  both  to  heighten  the 
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floioan,  and  to  preeenre  them  from  the  injorions  ef- 
fects ofthe  sun  or  the  weather.  VitruTius' describes 
the  process  as  a  Greek  practice,  which  they  termed 
Mtiait.  When  the  wall  was  coloured  and  dry,  Punic 
wax,  meltetl  and  tempered  with  a  little  oil,  was 
mbbied  over  it  with  a  hard  brush  (leta) ;  this  was 
made  smooth  and  even  by  applying  a  caulerium 
(navHipun)),  or  an  iron  pan,  filled  with  live  coals, 
oyer  the  surface,  m  near  to  it  as  was  just  necessa- 
ry to  melt  the  wax :  it  was  then  rubbed  with  a 
eandle  (waxt)  and  a  clean  linen  cloth  in  the  way 
that  naked  marble  statues  were  done.*  The  Abate 
Reqoeno  supposes  that  the  candies  were  used  as  a 
species  of  delicate  canterlum,  simply  to  keep  the 
wax  soft,  that  it  might  receive  a  polish  from  the 
friction  of  the  linen ;  but  it  is  a  subject  that  pre- 
sents considerable  difficulty. 

This  kind  of  varnish  was  applied  apparently  to 
plain  walls  only,  for  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  discovered 
no  remains  whatever,  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  of  an 
encaustic  varnish  npon  paintings,  althoogh  the  plain 
walls  had  generally  traces  of  a  red  varnish  of  this 
description.  Nehher  Pliny  nor  Vitruvius  mention 
anything  about  colour ;  but  this  is  evidently  a  most 
simple  addition,  and  does  not  interfere  at  all  either 
with  the  principle  or  the  application  of  the  varnish. 
Paintings  may  have  possibly  been  executed  upon 
the  walls  after  they  «  sre  thus  varnished. 

A  method  apparently  very  generally  practised  by 
the  Roman  and  later  Greek  painters  was  encaustic, 
wh>oh,  according  to  Plutarch,*  was  the  most  durable 
of  all  methods ;  it  was  in  very  Ultle  use  by  the  ear- 
ner painters,  and  was  not  generally  adopted  until 
after  the  time  of  Alexander.  Pliny*  defines  the 
term  thus :  "  terit  pingere  ae  picturam  inurere,"  to 
paint  with  wax  or  wax  colours,  and  to  bum  in  the 
fictu «  afterward  with  the  cauterium ;  it  appears, 
therefore,  to  have  been  the  simple  addition  of  the 
proccsH  of  burning  t'n  to  the  ordinary  method  of 
painting  with  wax  colours.  There  were  various 
kinds  of  encaustic,  with  the  pencil  and  with  the 
cestrum ;  but  the  difference  between  them  cannot 
have  been  very  great,  for  Pausias,  whose  style  was 
in  encaustic  with  the  cestrum,  nevertheless  under- 
took to  repair  the  paintings  of  Polygnotns  at  Thes- 
pie,  which  were  painted  in  the  ordinary  manner,  in 
water  colours,  with  the  pencil  Pliny,*  in  enumer- 
ating the  most  celebrated  painters  of  antiquity, 
spetucs  separately  of  those  who  excelled  in  either 
cbss ;  chap.  36  is  devoted  to  those  who  painted  in 
the  ordinary  method  with  the  pencil,  and  diap.  40 
principally  to  those  who  painted  in  encaustic.  Cera 
(waxes)  was  the  ordinary  term  for  painters'  colours 
among  the  RomanSf  but  more  especially  encaustic 
colours,  and  they  kept  them  in  partitioned  boxes,  as 
painters  do  at  present  (<■  Pictora  loeulatat  magnat 
habenl  arculat,  ubi  iitcolortt  tint  cera"').  They  were 
most  probably  kept  dry  in  these  boxes,  and  the  wet 
brush  or  iwncil  was  r<hbed  upon  them  when  colour 
was  required,  or  they  were  moistened  by  the  artist 
previous  to  commencing  work.  From  the  term 
eene,  it  would  appear  that  wax  constituted  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  of  the  colouring  vehicle  used ;  bat 
this  does  not  necessarily  follow,  and  it  is  very  im- 
probable that  it  did  ;  there  must  have  been  a  great 
portion  of  gum  or  resin  in  the  colours,  or  they  could 
not  have  hardened.  Wax  was  undoubtedly  a  most 
■ascntial  ingredient,  since  it  apparently  prevents 
fhe  colours  from  cracking :  cem,  therefore,  might 
originally  simply  mean  colours  which  contained 
wax,  in  oontradlstinction  to  those  which  did  not, 
bat  was  afterward  applied  generally  by  the  Romans 
to  the  coloars  of  painters,  as,  for  instance,  by  Sta- 
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tiut,'" AptUetteupermlteteribereeer:"  Ites,  ^, 
iaKoyyia,  tpongia).  spoken  of  hy  PUny  and  'otlin 
writers  in  connexion  with  painting,  afibrds  some 
proof  that  painting  in  water-colours  was  t^e  meth- 
od generally  practised  by  the  ancient  painten, 
which  is  also  corroborated  by  the  smaU  vesed 
placed  close  to  the  palette  or  table  of  the  portrait- 
painter  of  the  Casa  Carolina  of  Pompeii,  evideotly 
for  the  purpose  of  washing  his  single  brash  it. 
Seneca'  notices  the  facility  and  rapidity  with  which 
a  painter  takes  and  lays  on  his  colours.  That  wax 
or  resins  may  he  used  as  vehicles  in  wat««'-calaiin 
has  been  already  mentioned. 

The  origin  of  encanstic  painting  is  unknown.  It 
was  practised  in  two  ways  with  the  cestrum,  name- 
ly, in  wax  and  on  ivory,  and  in  a  third  manner  with 
tbe  pencil.  The  last  method,  according  to  Pliny, 
was  applied  chiefly  to  ship-painting;  the  colours 
were  laid  on  hot.  His  words  are,  "  Encausto  pm- 
gendi  duo  fuitte  antijuihit  genera  contM,  eera,  et  vt 
ebore,  etttro  id  ttt  viriculo,  dome  eUuta  fingi  cm- 
pen.  Hoc  tertium  aceettit,  rcMolutit  igni  ctrit  pen- 
cUlo  utendi,  qua  pielura  in  ntnibut  nee  toU  nee  ttii 
ventisque  corrumpihir."'  This  passage,  from  its 
conciseness,  presents  many  difScolties.  "Cmt, 
cestro,"  that  is,  in  wax  with  tbe  cestrum ;  this  was 
the  method  of  Pausias:  "t*  ebore,  eettro;"  this 
must  have  been  a  species  of  drawing  with  a  hoi 
point  upon  ivory,  for  it  was,  as  is  distinctly  said, 
without  wax,  "  cera,  et  in  ebore."  Tbe  tliird  meth- 
od, "retolutit  igni  cerit  penieiUa  utendi,"  thoogh 
first  employed  on  ships,  was  not  necessarily  con 
fined  to  stiip-painting ;  and  if  tbe  aaaertion  of  Fliny 
is  correct,  it  must  have  been  a  very  difiisrent  styf* 
of  painting  from  the  ship-colouring  of  Homer,  sine* 
he  says  it  was  of  a  later  date  than  the  precedini 
methods.  The  "  ineeratnenta  navium"  of  Livy,  aoa 
the  KTipoypafia  of  Athensus,  mentioned  abo^e,  ma) 
have  been  executed  in  this  third  method  of  Flicy ; 
the  use  of  the  cauterium,  or  process  of  burning  i*. 
is  here  not  alluded  to ;  but,  since  he  defined  eo 
caustic  to  be  "  eerie  pingere  ac  picturam  intrere,'  * 
its  employment  may  be  understood  in  this  cats 
also.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand  what 
effect  the  action  of  the  cauterium  could  have  in  tha 
second  method  (m  ebore,  eettro),  which  was  wiihou: 
wax.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  defini- 
tion alluded  to  is  the  explanation  of  the  first-men- 
tioned method  only ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  an- 
cient methods  of  painting  in  encaustic  were  not  only 
three,  hut  several ;  the  (ototf  of  Vitruvias,  me»- 
tioned  also  by  himself,  is  a  fourth,  and  the  variovi 
modes  of  ship-painting  add  others  to  tbe  noml-er. 
Pliny*  himself  speaks  of  "  zopissa,"  a  composirioa 
of  wax  and  pitch,  which  was  scraped  from  sh'ps ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  tbe  higher  clavs  of 
encaustic  was  practised  with  the  cestrum  only, 
since  the  pencil  is  such  an  infinitely  more  effl-^ioni 
instrument  for  the  proper  mixing  and  appUcatVin  of 
coloars  IJitpaoMsBai  ra  xpuaara,  xdi  tixaipov  noulii- 
$at  r^  iirtio^i  airuv').  The  wax-painting  on  tbe 
fictile  vases,  mentioned  by  Atheneus,*  can  have 
been  scarcely  executed  with  the  oestrum ;  and  it  is 
also  unlikely  that  it  was  done  with  hot  colours,  si 
the  painting  of  the  "figUnum  oput"  mentioned  Vj 
Pliny*  may  have  been.  But  as  there  were  various 
methods  of  painting  in  encaustic,  it  follows  that  ihr 
colours  designed  for  this  species  of  painting  were 
also  invariably  prepared,  and  those  which  were 
suited  for  one  style  may  have  been  quite  unfit  foi 
another.  All  th^e  styles,  however,  are  compara- 
tively simple,  compared  with  that  of  Pausias,  a 
wax  with  the  cestrum,  "eera,  eettro;"  and  it  Is  di^ 
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'  liH  a  modern  practitioner  to  understand  hoW 
a  large  and  Taluable  picture  could  be  produced  by 
rach  a  method,  unless  these  colours  of  cene,  which 
painters  of  this  class,  according  to  Varro,'  kept  in 
partitioned  boxes,  were  a  species  of  wax  crayons, 
which  were  worked  upon  the  panel  with  the  broad 
etid  of  the  ceetnun  (which  may  have  had  a  rough 
edge),  within  an  outline  or  monogram  previously 
drawn  or  cut  in  with  the  pointed  end,  and  were  af- 
ierwai  d  fixed,  and  toned  or  blended  by  the  action  of 
the  ca  iterium.  Painters  were  in  the  habit  of  in- 
fccrih'ng  the  word  hiexavotv,  "  burned  it  in,"  upon 
pibtLi^s  executed  in  encaustic,  as  HiKta;  hcKovaev, 
AaaivTrot  tvitavarv.' 

VIII.  PotycAromy.— The  practice  of  varnishing 
and  polishing  marble  statues  has  been  already  Inci- 
dentally noticed.  The  custom  was  very  general; 
ancient  statues  were  also  often  painted,  and  what 
is  now  termed  polychrome  sculpture  was  very  com- 
mon in  Greece,  for  the  acrolithic  and  the  chrys- 
elephantine statues  were  both  of  this  description. 
Many  works  of  the  latter  class,  which  were  of  ex- 
traordinary magnificence  and  costliness,  are  de- 
scribed by  Pansanias.  The  term  polychromy,  thus 
applied,  was  apparently  unknown  to  the  ancients ; 
this  species  of  painting  is  called  by  Plutarch*  uyak- 
udrup  CyKovaif,  and  appears  to  have  been  executed 
by  a  distinct  class  of  artists  {aya^/turuv  tyKovaTol). 
They  are  mentioned  also  by  Plato,*  o2  avSpiavrat 
ypd^vrtc  and  if  it  is  certain  that  Plato  here  al- 
ludes to  painting  statues,  it  is  clear  that  they  were 
occasionally  entirely  painted,  in  exact  imitation  of 
nature ;  for  he  expressly  remarks,  that  it  is  not  by  ap- 
plying a  rich  or  beautiful  colour  to  any  particular  part, 
bat  by  giving  its  local  colour  to  eaoli  part,  that  the 
whole  is  made  beautiful  (uXX'  idpti  cl  rd  irpoa^Kovra 
txiuToiQ  ivoiiiovTtc,  ri  iXov  xaXiv  vocoi/uv).  That 
this  was,  however,  not  a  general  practice,  is  evident 
tma  fie  dialogue  between  Lycinus  and  Polystra- 
tus,  111  Lucian,'  where  it  is  clearly,  though  indirect- 
ly stated,  that  the  Venus  of  Cnidus  by  Praxiteles, 
and  other  celebrated  statues,  were  not  coloured, 
although  they  may  have  been  ornamented  in  parts, 
and  covered  with  an  encaustic  varnish. 

The  practice  of  colouring  statues  is  undoubtedly 
as  ancient  as  the  art  of  statuary  itself;  although 
they  were  perhaps  originally  colonred  more  from  a 
love  of  colour  than  from  any  design  of  Improving 
the  resemblance  of  the  representation.  The  Jupi- 
ter of  tho  Capitol,  placed  by  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
was  coloured  with  minium.'  In  later  times  the 
custom  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  system, 
•nd  was  practised  with  more  reserve.  Considera- 
ble attention  also  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
effect  of  the  object  as  a  work  cf  art.  Praxiteles 
being  asked  which  of  his  marble  works  he  most  ad- 
miral, aiiswered,  those  which  Nicias  had  a  band 
in,  "quibui  Nieiaa  Planum  admovisiiet ;"  so  much, 
•ays  Pliny,'  did  he  "xttribute  to  his  circumlitio.  Ni- 
cias, therefore,  wh'i  painted  in  encaustic,  seems  in 
hi*  youth  to  have  'leen  an  iyai^ruv  (yKawrTnt,  or 
painter  of  statue",  and,  from  the  approval  of  Prax- 
iteles, excelled  apparently  in  this  description  of 
painting  or  colo>iring. 

This  view  differs  very  materially  from  those 
which  have  been  hitherto  advanced  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  it  has  not  been  adopted  without  mature 
■wnsideration. 

In  the  "  circumlitio"  of  Nicias,  the  naked  form 
was,  most  probably,  merely  varnished,  the  colour- 
ing being  applied  only  to  the  eyes,  eyebrows,  lips, 
U^  hair,  to  the  draperies,  and  the  various  orna- 
atents  of  dress ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
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fine  statnes,  especially  of  females,  when  carefUiiy 
and  tastefully  coloured  in  this  way,  most  have  been 
extremely  beautiful;  the  encaustic  varnish  upon 
the  white  marble  must  have  bad  vei}  much  the  ef- 
fect of  a  pale  transparent  flesh.  Gold  was  also 
abundantly  employed  upon  ancient  statues;  the 
hair  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis  was  gilded ;  and  in 
some,  glass  eyes  and  eyelashes  of  copper  were  ir>- 
serted,  examples  of  which  are  still  extant. 

The  practice,  also,  of  colouring  architecture  seemi 
to  have  beeii  universal  among  ^e  Greeks,  and  veiy 
general  among  the  Romans.  It  is  difficult  to  define 
exactly  what  the  system  was,  for  there  is  scarcely 
any  notice  of  it  in  ancient  writers ;  a  few  casual 
remarks  in  Vitruvius  and  Pausanias  are  all  we  poa 
sess  of  any  value.  Our  information  is  drawn  chiefl] 
from  the  observations  of  modem  travellers ;  foi 
traces  of  colour  have  been  found  upon  most  of  the 
architectural  ruins  of  Greece,  and  upon  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Italy  and  Sicily ;  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Doric  rains  at  Corinth  and  the  Tem- 
ple of  ^!gina,  which  are  not  of  marble,  the  colour- ' 
ing  was  confined  to  the  mouldings  and  other  orna- 
ments, the  friezes,  the  metopes,  and  the  tympana 
of  the  pediments.  The  exteriw  of  the  wall  of  the 
cella  of  the  iEgina  temple,  and  the  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  rains,  were  covered  with  stucco  and  col- 
oured red.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  exterior 
walls,  when  of  marble  were  ever  coloured,  for  no 
traces  of  colour  have  been  found  upon  them.  At 
an  early  age,  before  the  use  of  marble,  when  tht 
temples  and  public  edifices  were  constructed  most 
ly  of  wood,  the  use  of  cotour  must  have  been  much 
more  considerable  and  less  systematic;  but,  da 
ring  the  most  refined  ages,  the  colouring,  otherwiw 
quite  arbitrary,  appears  to  have  been  strictly  con 
fined  to  the  ornamental  parts.  From  the  trace* 
found  upon  ancient  monuments,  we  are  enabled  to 
form  a  very  tolerable  idea  of  the  ancient  system  of 
decorating  mouldings.  They  were  painted  in  vari- 
ous ways  and  In  a  great  variety  of  colours,  and  a 
tasteful  combination  of  colours  must  have  added 
greatly  to  the  eflfect  of  even  the  richest  mouldicgs- 
The  ordinary  decorations  were  foliage,  ova,  and 
beads;  but  upon  the  larger  mouldings  on  which  fo- 
liage was  painted,  the  outlines  of  the  leaves  were 
first  engraved  in  the  stone.  Gilding  and  metal- 
work  were  also  introduced,  particularly  in  the  Doric 
order ;  the  architrave  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athena 
was  decorated  with  gilded  shields.  Friezes  that 
were  adorned  with  sciilpture  appear  to  have  been 
invariably  coloured,  as  also  the  tympana  of  the  ped- 
iments ;  in  the  Parthenon  these  )^rts  were  of  a 
pale  blue ;  in  some  of  the  Sicilian  monumen*s  red 
has  been  found.  Some  interior  polychrome  corai 
ces  of  Pompeii  are  given  in  the  work  of  Zahn.' 

In  later  limes,  among  the  Romans,  the  practice 
of  colouring  buildings  seems  to  have  degenerated 
into  a  mere  taste  for  gaudy  colours.  Pliny  and  Vi- 
truvius both  repeatedly  deplore  the  corrupt  taste  of 
their  own  times.  Vitruvius*  observes  that  the  dec 
orations  of  the  ancients  were  tastelessly  laid  aside, 
and  that  strong  and  gaudy  colouring  and  prodigal 
expense  were  substituted  for  the  beautiful  effects 
produced  by  the  skill  of  the  ancient  artists.  Pom- 
peii, with  much  that  is  chaste  and  beautiful,  ha'  j 
many  traces  also  of  what  Vitruvius  and  Pliny  con 
plain  of  Plate  99  of  Zahn  affords  a  beautiful  spe- 
cimen of  the  ancient  wall-painting  of  Pompeii  in 
courts  and  interiors.  For  a  farther  account  of  this 
subject,  see  Kugler,  "  Ueber  die  Polychromii  der 
Gri'xhiiehen  ATchitectur  und  Sculpiur  und  ihre  Grtn- 
zen,"  Berlin,  1836. 

IX.   Van  Painting. — The  fictile  vase-painting 
of  the  Greeks  was  an  art  of  itself,  and  was  prao- 
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tuea  by  a  distinct  class  of  artists,'  who  must  nare 
required  pccdiar  instmction,  and  probably  exer- 
cised the  art  according  to  a  prescribed  systeim  It 
is,  however,  impossible  to  say  anything  positive  re- 
garding the  history  of  this  branch  of  ancient  paint- 
ing, as  scarcely  anything  is  known.  The  designs 
upon  these  vases  (which  the  Greeks  termed  X^kv- 
6ot)  have  been  variously  interpreted,  but  tliey  have 
beet  generally  considered  to  be  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  and 
olh(  r  mysteries.'  They  were  given  as  prizes  to  the 
victors  at  the  Panatbenaea  and  other  games,  and 
seem  to  have  been  always  buried  with  their  owners 
at  their  death,  for  they  have  been  discovered  only  in 
tombs. 

Vase-painting  cannot  be  adduced  to  determine 
the  general  nature  or  character  of  ancient  painting 
as  a  liberal  ur  imitative  art;  though  the  rude  de- 
signs upon  the  vases  throw  considerable  light  upon 
the  progressive  development  of  the  art  as  relates 
to  style  of  design,  and  in  some  degree  upon  the 
principles  of  Grecian  composition  of  the  early  times ; 
but  their  chief  interest  and  value  consist  in  the 
faithful  pictures  they  afford  uf  the  traditions,  cus- 
toms, and  habits  of  the  ancients. 

The  ancient  vase-painters  were  probably  attached 
to  the  potteries,  or  the  establishments  in  wbir't  the 
vases  were  made  ;  or  themselves  constituted  dis- 
tinct bodies,  which,  from  the  general  similarity  of 
styit*  and  execution  of  the  designs  upon  the  vases, 
is  not  improbable.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
held  in  any  esteem,  for  their  names  have  not  been 
preserved  by  any  ancient  writer;  and  we  only  know 
the  names  of  four,  from  their  being  inscribed  upon 
the  vases  themselves,  viz.,  Taleides,  Assteas,  Las- 
'jnos,  and  Calliphon.' 

The  wolds  KaX6(  and  «aX^,  found  frequently  upon 
be  ancient  vases,  are  explained  to  be  simple  ac- 
elamations  of  praise  and  approval,  supposed  to  be 
addressed  to  the  person  to  whom  the  vase  was  pre- 
sented ;  the  words  are  frequently  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  a  name,  evidently  that  of  the  person  for 
whom  the  vase  was  designed.  The  inscription 
also  7  iroif  xaX^  has  been  found  on  some  vases, 
which  have  probably  been  designed  as  presents  for 
young  females.  D'Hancarville*  supposes  that  vase- 
painting  had  entirely  ceased  about  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  Corinth,  and  that  the  art  of  manu- 
facturing vases  began  to  decline  towards  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  and  arrived  at  its  last  period  about  the 
time  of  the  Antonines  and  Septimius  Severus. 
Vase-painting  had  evidently  ceased  loQg  before  the 
time  of  Pliny,  for  in  his  time  the  painted  vases 
were  of  immense  value,  and  were  much  sought  af- 
ter ;  but  the  manufacture  of  the  vases  themselves 
appears  lo  have  been  still  extensive,  for  be  himself 
mention.*  fourteen  celebiated  potteries  of  his  own 
ime.  eight  in  Italy  and  six  elsewhere.  The  vases, 
lowever,  appear  to  have  been  merely  remarkable 
for  llie  fineness  or  durability  of  the  clay  and  the  el- 
egance of  their  shape.*  For  the  composition  of  the 
clay  with  which  these  fictilia  were  made,  see  Fic- 
tile. 

Even  in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  painted  vases 
were  termed  "  operis  antiqui,"  and  were  then  sought 
for  in  the  ancient  tombs  of  Campania  and  other 
parts  of  Magna  Grecia.  Suetonitis'  mentions  the 
discovery  of  some  vases  of  this  description  in  the 
time  ol  Julius  Ceesar,  in  clearing  away  some  very 
ancient  tombs  at  Capua.  It  is  aJao  remarkable,  that 
not  a  single  painted  vase  has  been  yet  discovered  in 

1.  (Ariitoph.,  Eoclo..  999,  MA,  ed.  Dekker.)— 2.  (Lud,  D«' 
^Mi  Antichi  dipinti.— ChriBtie,  DitqQuitioni  upon  the  painted 
Orcek  Veua.— B&tii|ri  'dean,  Ac.)— S.  (Millin,  Peintnrei  de 
▼•■ee  Antiqiiei,  rol.  i.,  p)  S,  pi.  44  ;  vol.  ii.,  pi.  3f,  pi.  61.— Mil- 
dSf  en,  Anc.  Unsd.  Moo.,  pi.  XT.)— 4.  (Cullcction  or  Tuea,  dec, 
llUrad.)-S.  (zu«.,  4«.)— «.  (JuL  i:aa.,  61  | 
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either  Pompeii,  HercuUmeum,  ur  Stabic,  whidi  m 
of  itself  almost  sufficient  to  prove  that  vase-iviim- 
ing  was  not  practised,  and  also  that  painted  vase* 
were  extremely  scarce.  We  may  form  some  idee 
of  their  value  from  the  statement  of  Pliny,'  iha; 
they  were  more  valuable  than  the  Murrhine  vases. 
( Vid.  MoEuiiNA  Vasa.)  The  paintings  on  the  va. 
ses,  considered  as  works  of  art,  vary  exceedingly 
in  the  detail  of  the  execution,  although  in  style  u' 
design  they  may  be  arranged  in  two  principal  claaa 
es,  the  black  and  tht.  yellow ;  for  those  which  do 
not  come  strictly  under  either  of  these  two  head* 
are  either  too  few  or  vary  too  slightly  to  require  a 
distinct  classification.  The  majority  of  the  vase* 
that  have  been  as  yet  discovered,  have  been  found 
in  ancient  tombs  about  Capua  and  Nola. 

The  black  vases,  or  those  with  the  black  figures 
upon  the  stained  reddish-yellow  terra-cotta,  t^n> 
best  of  which  were  found  at  Nola,  are  the  most  an- 
cient, and  their  illustrations  consist  principally  of 
representations  from  the  early  mythological  tradi- 
tions ;  but  the  style  of  these  vases  was  sometimes 
imitated  by  later  artists.  (Plate  66,  vol.  iv.,  o( 
D'Hancarville  is  an  example.)  llie  inferior  exam- 
ples of  this  class  have  some  of  them  traces  of  the 
graphn  or  ceetnim  upon  them,  which  appear  to 
have  bees  ma^c  when  the  clay  was  stilt  soft ;  aome 
also  have  lines  or  scratches  upon  the  figures,  which 
have  been  added  when  the  painting  was  completed. 
The  style  of  tue  design  of  these  black  figures,  or 
skiagrams,  is  what  has  been  termed  the  Egyptian  oi 
Dadalian  style.  The  varieties  in  this  style  are  oc- 
casionally 7.  purple  tint  instead  of  the  black  ;  or  the 
addition  of  a  red  sash  or  a  white  vest,  and  some- 
times a  white  face  and  white  hands  and  feet.  A 
curious  and  interesting  example  of  this  kind  of  pc^ 
ychrom,  in  black,  red,  and  white,  was  discovered 
near  Athens  in  1813,  representing  on  one  side  a  Mi- 
nerva with  a  spear  and  shield,  in  the  Dedalian 
style,  and  on  the  reverse,  in  a  somewhat  beltn 
style,  a  young  man  driving  a  biga  of  most  ancieii 
construction  ;  it  is  supposed  to  represent  Erichtbu- 
nius.  Near  the  Minerva  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, written  from  right  to  left :  TON  AOENEON 
ASAON  EMI,  Tuv  'AAtv^uv  i$Xov  tlfii,  "  I  am  the 
prize  of  the  Athenoea"  (Panathenea).  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  time  of  Solon.* 

The  vases  with  the  yellow  monograms,  or,  rather, 
the  black  monograms  upon  the  yellow  grounds,  con 
stitute  the  mass  of  ancient  vases.  Their  illustra 
tions  are  executed  with  various  degrees  of  merit  ■ 
those  of  inferior  execution,  also  of  this  class,  have 
traces  of  the  graphis  upon  them,  which  appear  to 
have  been  drawn  upon  the  soft  clay ;  the  only  col 
our  upon  these,  independent  of  that  ol  the  clay,  is 
the  dark  back-ground,  generally  black,  which  renders 
the  figures  very  prominent.  The  designs  upon  the 
better  vases  are  also  merely  monograms,  with  the 
usual  dark  back-grounds,  but  there  is  a  very  great 
difference  between  the  execution  of  tnese  and  thai 
of  those  just  alluded  to ;  there  are  no  traces  what- 
ever of  the  graphis  upon  them ;  their  outlines  are 
drawn  with  the  hair  pencil,  in  colour,  similar  to  that 
of  the  back-ground,  which  is  a  species  of  black  var- 
nish, probably  asphaltum ;  or,  perhaps,  rather  pre- 
pared with  the  gagates  lapis  (jett)  (^o^n^)  of 
Pliny,  for  he  remarks  that  it  is  indelible  when  used 
on  this  kind  of  earthenware.* 

The  best  of  these  vases,  which  probably  belong 
to  about  the  time  of  Alexander,  are  conspicuous  for 
a  very  correct  style  of  design,  althongh  they  are  in- 
variably carelessly  execut^,  especially  in  the  ex* 
tremities,  but  exhibit,  at  the  same  time,  a  snrprianf 
facility  of  hand.    The  celebrated  vase  of  Sir  W 

1.  (nuT.,  4<.)-S.  (M'Ujogen.  Anc.  Unad.  Mob.,  pi  I.»— « 
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Hauiltou  8  collectiou,  low  in  tiie  British  Museoni, 
the  paintings  of  which  represen:  Hercules  and  hi: 
companions  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  and 
the  ra  ;e  of  Atalanta  and  Hippomenes,  exhibits,  for 
desig  ,  composition,  and  execation,  perhaps  the 
fines,  specimen  of  ancient  vase-painting  that  has 
been  yet  discovered :  the  style  of  design  is  perfect, 
bnl  the  execution,  though  on  the  whole  laborious, 
ie  in  many  parts  very  careless.' 

Thi.'re  appears  to  be  no  example  of  the  more  per- 
UmA  monochrom'  upon  ancient  vases,  and  examples 
at  thn  polychrom  are  very  rare.  In  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton's collection  there  are  a  few  examples  in  which 
various  colours  have  been  added  after  the  ordinary 
monogram  has  been  completed,  for  they  are  not  in- 
corporated with  the  vase,  as  the  black  and  ground 
lints  are,  but  are  subject  to  scale,  and  are  easily 
nibbed  off.  The^  consist  of  white,  red,  yellow,  and 
blue  colours.  Tnese  vases  are  apparently  of  a  la- 
ter date  than  the  above,  for  the  style  of  design  is 
very  inferior. 

The  museums  of  Naples,  Paris,  London,  and  oth- 
er cities,  aflbrd  abundant  examples  of  these  ancient 
vases;  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples  contains 
alone  upward  of  2500  specimens.  The  subjects  of 
the  illustrations  are  almost  always  connected  with 
ancient  mythology,  and  the  execution  is  generally 
inferior  to  the  composition. 

No  opinion  of  the  style  of  the  designs  upon  an- 
cient vases  can  be  formed  from  the  generality  of 
the  great  works  purporting  to  illustrate  them  which 
have  been  published  of  late  years.  Very  few  are 
at  all  accurate  in  the  lines  and  proportions,  espe- 
cially of  the  extremities,  and  in  some  even  the 
composition  is  not  faithfully  imitated.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  the  splendid  works  published 
by  Dubois-Maissonneuve,  Laborde,  and  some  others, 
in  which  the  illustrations  are  drawn  with  a  care, 
precision,  and  uniformity  of  character  quite  foreign 
to  the  paintings  on  the  vases.  They  all  appear  to 
be  drawn  rather  according  to  common  and  perfect 
itandards  of  the  different  styles,  than  to  be  the  faith- 
ful imitations  of  distinct  original  designs.  Plates 
S5  and  26  of  the  first  volume  of  Maissonneuve,  pur- 
porting to  be  faithful  imitations  of  the  design  upon 
the  celebrated  Nola  vase  (in  the  Museum  at  Naples, 
No.  1846),  representing  a  scene  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy,  bear  but  little  resemblance  to  the  ori- 
ginal. This  remark  is  applicable,  also,  to  the  work 
of  D'Hancarville  and  other  productions,  but  in  a 
less  degree.  Perhaps  the  work  which  illustrates 
most  faithfully  the  style  of  the  designs  upon  ancient 
vases,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  that  in  course  of  publication 
by  Gerhard.*  The  specimens,  also,  of  ancient  paints 
ings  published  by  Raoul  Rochette*  have  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  faithful  imitations  of  the  originals. 

X.  Renudru  of  Ancient  Painting. — There  is  a  gen- 
eral prejudice  against  the  opinion  that  the  painting 
of  the  Greeks  equalled  their  sculpture;  and  the 
earlier  discoveries  of  the  remains  of  ancient  paint- 
ings at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  tended  rather  to 
increase  this  prejudice  than  to  correct  it.  The 
•tyle  of  the  paintings  discovered  in  these  cities  was 
condemned  both  by  Pliny  and  Vitruvius,  and  yet 
almost  every  species  of  merit  may  be  discovered  in 
them.  What,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  produc- 
tions which  the  ancients  themselves  esteemed  their 
gninoTtal  works,  and  which,  singly,  were  estimated 
«^ri  to  the  weahb  of  cities  1* 

These  remains  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  in- 
duced Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  form  a  decided  opin- 
ion upon  ancient  painting.    He  remarks,*  "From 


I.  (imucarriUe,  plUe*  127.  138,  IM,  130.)— I.  iVid.  No. 
in.,  pi  081.)— 3.  (Aiusrleteiie  Grieelusohe  VuenbiM«r,  Berlin, 
I8W.)— 4.  (PeinloiM  Aati4aM.)— S.  (Plia.,  H.  N.,  zxxt.,  Sa.)— 
».  (Nii«««toFrMa.,tr.) 


iiic  rsnnus  ancient  paintings  whtelt  liav^  coiim 
down  to  03,  W6  may  form  a  judgment,  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  oi'  the  excellences  and  the  defects  of  the 
arts  among  the  ancients.  There  can  be  iio  doubt 
but  that  the  same  correctness  of  design  was  re- 
quired from  the  painter  as  from  the  sculptor ;  and 
if  what  has  happened  in  the  case  of  sculpture  had 
likewise  happened  in  regard  to  their  paintings,  ani* 
we  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess  what  the  an- 
cients themselves  esteemed  their  master-pieces,  1 
have  no  doubt  but  we  should  find  their  figures  as 
correctly  drawn  as  the  Laocoon,  and  probably  col- 
oured like  Titian."  This  opinion  has  been  farther 
confirmed  by  later  discoveries  at  Pompeii,  espe- 
cially by  the  great  mosaic  of  the  Casa  del  Fauno, 
discovered  in  1831,  supposed  to  represent  the  bat- 
tle of  Issus.'  But  the  beauty  of  ancient  sculpture 
alone  is  itself  a  powerful  advocate  in  favour  of  this 
opinion  ;  for  when  art  has  once  attained  such  a  de- 
gree of  excellence  as  the  Greek  sculpture  evinces, 
it  is  evident  that  nothing  mediocre  or  even  inferior 
could  be  tolerated.  The  principles  which  guide  the 
practice  of  both  arts  are  in  design  and  proportion 
the  same ;  and  the  style  of  design  in  painting  can- 
not have  been  inferior  to  that  of  sculpture.  Sever 
al  of  the  most  celebrated  ancient  artists  were  botk 
sculptors  and  painters :  Phidias  and  Euphranoi 
were  both;  Zeuxis  and  Protogenes  were  both  mod 
ellers ;  Polygnotus  devoted  some  attention  to  stat 
uary ;  and  Lysippus  consulted  Eupompus  upon  style 
in  sculpture.  The  design  of  Phidias  and  Euphra- 
nor  in  painting  cannot  have  been  inferior  in  style  to 
that  of  their  sculpture ;  nor  can  Eupompus  have 
been  an  inferior  critic  in  his  own  art  than  in  that  of 
Lysippus.  We  have,  besides,  the  testimony  of 
nearly  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  writere  of  every 
period,  who,  in  general,  speak  more  frequently  and 
in  higher  terras  of  painting  than  of  sculpture.  "  Si 
quid  generis  ittiusmodi  me  delcctal,  pietura  delecitt," 
says  Cicero  • 

The  occasional  errors  in  perspective,  detected  m 
some  of  the  architectural  decorations  in  Pompeii, 
have  been  assumed  as  evidence  that  the  Greek 
paintera  generally  were  deficient  in  perspective. 
This  conclusion  by  no  means  follows,  and  is  entire- 
ly  confuted  by  the  mosaic  of  the  battle  of  Issus,  in 
which  the  perspective  is  admirable ;  in  many  other 
works,  also,  of  minor  importance,  the  perspective  has 
been  carefully  attended  to.  We  know,  moreover, 
that  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  perspective 
at  a  very  early  period;  for  Vitruvius*  says,  that 
when  .£schylus  was  teaching  tragedy  at  Athens, 
Agatharcus  made  a  scene,  and  left  a  treatise  upon 
it.  By  the  assistance  of  this,  Democritus  and 
Anaxagoras  wrote  upon  the  same  subject,  showing 
how  the  extension  of  rays  from  a  fixed  point  of 
sight  should  be  made  to  correspond  to  lines  accord- 
ing to  natural  reason  ;  so  that  the  images  of  build- 
ings in  painted  scenes  might  have  the  appearance 
of  reality,  and,  although  painted  upon  flat,  vertical 
surfaces,  some  parts  should  seem  to  recede  and 
others  to  come  forward.  This  class  of  painting 
was  termed  scenograpfay  {aurivoypa^ia)  by  the 
Greeks,  and  appears  to  have  t^een  sometimes  prac- 
tised by  architects.  Clisthenes  of  Eretria  is  men- 
tioned as  architect  and  scenograph  {aKiivoypa^).* 
Serapion,  Eudorus,  and  others,  were  celebrated  a* 
scene-painters.*  Scene-painting  was,  perhaps,  not 
generally  practised  until  after  the  time  of  .^scbylus, 
for  Aristotle'  attributes  its  introduction  to  Sophocles. 

The  most  valuable  and  the  most  considerable  of 
ancient  paintings  that  have  yet  been  discovered 
are:  The  so-called  Aldobrandini  Maniage,  Nozm 
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Aldubrandine,  origtnall;  the  pioperty  of  the  AMo- 
brandini  family,  which  vas  found  oo  the  Esqtiiline 
Mount  during  the  pontiicate  of  Clement  VIII.,  Ip- 
polito  Alduhrandini,  and  was  placed  by  Pius  VII.  in 
(he  Vatican  :  this  painting,  which  is  on  stacco,  and 
contains  ten  rather  small  figures  in  three  groups,  is 
J  work  of  considerable  merit  in  composition,  draw- 
ing, and  colour,  and  is  executed  with  great  freedom  ;■ 
•ad  the  following  paintings  of  the  Museo  Borbonico 
at  Naples,  which  are  conspicuous  for  freedom  of 
tsecution  and  general  technical  excellence:  the 
two  Nereids  found  in  Stabiee,  Nos.  561  and  563, 
Cat. ;  Telephus  nourished  by  the  roe,  du;.,  from 
Herculaneum,  No.  495 ;  Chiron  and  Achilles,  also 
from  Hercnlaneum,  No.  730 ;  Briseis  delivered  to 
the  heralds  of  Agamemnon,  from  Pompeii,'  No. 
•84  ;  and  the  nine  Funambuli  or  rope-dancers, 
which  are  executed  with  remarkable  skill  and  fa- 
cility. (Mus.  Borb.,  Ant.  d'Ercol.,  and  Zahn  con- 
tain engravings  from  these  works ;  for  fac  similes 
of  ancient  paintings,  see  "  Recueil  de  PeiTUure*  an- 
tiqutt,  imiiies  fidiUment  pour  Us  eouUurt  et  pour  U 
trait,  d'apris  let  desteim  eoloriit  fails  par  P.  S.  Bar- 
toli."  <tc.,  Paris,  1757,  folio.) 

XI.  Period  of  Development.  Essential  Style. — 
With  PolygnotusofThasos(B.C.  483)  painting  was 
fully  developed  in  all  the  essential  principles  of  imi- 
tation, and  was  established  as  an  independent  art 
in  practice.  The  works  of  Polygnotus  were  con- 
spicuous for  expression,  character,  and  design  ;  the 
more  minute  discriminations  of  tone  end  local  col- 
mu*.  united  with  dramatic  composition  and  effect, 
were  not  accomplished  until  a  later  period.  The 
limited  space  of  this  article  necessarily  precludes 
anything  like  a  general  notice  of  all  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  Greek  painters  incidentally  mentioned 
In  ancient  writers.  With  the  exception,  therefore, 
of  occasionally  mentioning  works  of  extraordinary 
celebrity,  the  notices  of  the  various  Greek  painters 
of  whom  we  have  any  satisfactory  knowledge  will 
be  restricted  to  those  who,  by  the  quality  or  pecu- 
liar character  of  their  works,  have  contributed  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  any  of  the  various  styles 
of  painting  practised  by  the  ancients. 

Polygnotus  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers,  but  the  passages  of  most  importance  rela- 
ting to  his  style  are  in  the  Poetica  of  Aristotle'  and 
in  the  Imagines  of  I,ucian.*  The  notice  in  Pliny" 
is  very  cursory  :  he  mentions  him  among  the  many 
before  Olympiad  90,  from  which  time  he  dates  the 
commencement  of  his  history,  and  simply  states 
that  he  added  much  to  the  art  of  painting,  such  as 
opening  the  mouth,  showing  the  teeth,  improving 
the  folds  of  draperies,  painting  transparent  vests  for 
women,  or  giving  them  various  coloured  head- 
dresses. Aristotle  speaks  of  the  general  character 
of  the  design  and  expression  of  Polygnotus,  Lucian 
of  the  colour;  in  which  respects  both  writers  award 
him  the  highest  praise.  Aristotle,*  speaking  of  im- 
itation, remarks,  that  it  must  be  either  superior, 
inferior,  or  equal  to  its  model,  which  be  illustrates 
by  the  cases  of  three  painters :  "  Polygnotus,"  he 
says,  "paints  men  better  than  they  are,  Pauson 
worse,  and  Dionysius  as  they  are."  This  passage 
alludes  evidently  to  the  general  quality  of  the  design 
of  Polygnotus,  which  appears  to  have  been  of  an 
'3xalted  and  ideal  ch.-iracter.  In  another  passage' 
he  speaks  of  him  as  an  iyaOdc  ^Boypa^ot,  or  an  ex- 
cellent delineator  of  moral  character  and  expression, 
and  assigns  him,  in  this  respect,  a  complete  superi- 
ority over  Zeuxis.  From  the  passage  in  Lucian, 
we  may  infer  that  Polygnotus,  Euphranor,  Apelles, 
and  Action  were  the  best  colourists  among  the  an- 

I.  (BOttiger  and  Merer,  Die  AldobnndiniKhe  Horhzeit,  Dm- 
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cients,  according  to  the  genera)  o^iDion  vV*"* 

lyhiovTo  Ktpaaaauat  ri  ;{p4Viar<,  tu  tCKOioop  *■»' 
eiaSai  r^v  iTriio^v  airuv).  He  ri'itices,  alao,  ia  the 
same  passage,  the  truth,  the  elegante,  and  the  flow- 
ing lightness  of  the  draperies  of  Polygnotus. 

Paiisanias  mentions  sevsral  of  the  works  of  Pol 
ygnotus,  but  the  most  impoitant  were  his  tvro  great 
paintings,  or  series  of  paintings,  in  the  Leschc  at 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Etelphi,  to  a  descrijitioh 
of  which  Pausanias  devotes  nix  chapters.'  On  tb< 
right,  as  you  entered,  was  the  overthrow  of  Troj 
and  the  Greeks  sailing  to  their  native  land :  tt.  (be 
other  side  was  painted  the  di-scent  of  Uiysses  to 
Hades,  to  consult  the  soul  of  Tiresias  concerning 
his  safe  return  to  bis  native  coratry.  These  pait  t- 
ings,  in  the  composition  of  which  Polygnotus  seenit 
to  have  illustrated  every  existiag  poem  upon  thr 
subjects,  were  termed  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ol 
Polygnotus.  They  excited  the  wonder  and  admi- 
ration of  Pausanias,  although  they  had  been  already 
painted  six  hundred  years  when  he  saw  them. 
Polygnotus  has  been  termed  the  Michael  Angelo  of 
antiquity.  From  the  method  adopted  by  Pauaaniaa 
in  describing  these  pictures,  their  composition  haa 
been  generally  condemned.  It  is,  however,  by  no 
means  certain  that  they  were  not  a  series  of  pic- 
tures piiinted  upon  panels  of  wood,  and  inserted 
into  the  wall,  according  to  the  ancient  practice ; 
but,  even  supposing  them  to  have  benn  distinct 
groups  painted  upon  the  walls  themselves,  as  they 
have  been  treated  by  the  brothers  Riep6nhausen,* 
their  composition  should  not  be  hastily  condemned. 

The  painting  of  the  destruction  of  Troy  (and  the 
other  was  simQar  in  style)  seems  to  have  contained 
three  rows  of  figures,  with  the  names  of  each  writ- 
ten  near  them,  in  distinct  groups,  covering  the 
whole  wall,  each  telling  its  own  story,  but  all  odd- 
tributing  to  relate  the  tale  of  the  destruction  of 
Troy.  It  is  evident,  from  this  description,  that  wt 
cannot  decide  upon  either  the  merits  or  the  demer- 
its of  the  composition,  from  the  principles  of  ait 
which  guide  the  rules  of  composition  of  modem 
times.  Neither  perspective  nor  composition,  as  a 
whole,  are  to  be  expected  in  such  works  as  theae^ 
for  they  did  not  constitute  single  compositions,  noi 
was  any  unity  of  time  or  action  aimed  at ;  they 
were  painted  histories,  and  each  gronp  was  no  far- 
ther connected  with  its  contiguous  groups,  than 
that  they  all  tended  to  illustrate  different  facts  of 
the  same  story. 

The  style  of  Polygnotus  was  strictly  ethic,  foi  hi* 
whole  art  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  illustra- 
ting the  human  character ;  and  that  he  did  it  wdl, 
the  surname  of  Ethograph  Cli6oypd6oc),  given  to  him 
by  Aristotle  and  others,  sufficiently  testifies.  His 
principles  of  imitation  may  be  defined  to  be  those  of 
individual  representation,  independently  of  any  ac- 
cidental combination  of  accessories;  neither  the 
picturesque,  nor  a  general  and  indiscriminate  pic- 
ture of  nature,  formed  anypart  of  the  art  of  Poly- 
gnotoa  or  of  the  period.  Whatever,  therefore,  was 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  illustrate  the  principal 
object,  was  indicated  merely  by  a  symbol :  two  or 
three  warriora  represented  an  army,  a  single  hiit 
an  encampment,  a  ship  a  fleet,  and  a  single  hooae 
a  city ;  and,  generally,  the  laws  of  basso-relievo 
appear  to  have  been  the  laws  of  painting,  and  both 
were  still,  to  a  great  extent,  subservient  to  archi- 
tecture. 

The  principal  contemporaries  ot  Polygnotus  were 
Dionysius  of  Colophon.  Plistcnetus  and  Pancnna 
of  Athens,  brothers  of  Phidias,  and  Micon,  aJao  of 
Athens. 

Dionysius  was  apparently  an  excellent  portrait 
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fUBtor,  the  Holbein  of  anti|u'.t;  ,  for,  besides  the 
testimoDy  of  Aristotle,  quoted  al.ove,  Plutarch'  re- 
marlLB,  that  the  worlis  of  Dionysius  wanted  neither 
force  nor  opirit,  but  that  they  had  the  appearance 
of  being  too  mucb  laboured.  Polygnotus  also  painted 
portraits,  for  Plutarch*  mentionK  that  he  painted  his 
mistrcsa  Elpinice,  tho  sister  of  Cimon,  as  Laodlcea, 
■n  a  picture  in  the  TIoikiXii  arod,  or  Poecile  at  Athens, 
m  liich  received  its  name  from  the  paintings  of  Pol- 
ffnotus,  Micon,  Pansenus,  and  others,  executed  in 
kte  periods  of  Cimon  and  Pericles ;  this  colonnade 
was  previously  called  aroii  nttatafwcTto^.*  What 
these  paintings  were  we  learn  from  Pansanias,* 
viz.,  the  battle  of  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  at 
(£nce  ;  the  painter  of  this  piece  is  not  known,  but 
it  was  probably  Plistsenetus,  who  is  mentioned  by 
Plutarch*  as  a  famous  battle  painter ;  tl.e  battle  of 
Theseus  and  the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons,  by 
Micon  ;*  the  battle  of  Marathon,  by  Panienus  ,*  and 
the  rape  of  Cassandra.  <Stc.,  by  Polygnotus.'  These 
paintings,  after  adorning  the  Pcecile  for  about  eight 
centuries,  were  removed  from  Athens  in  the  time 
of  Arcadios.*  Raoul  Rochette  infers  from  this  that 
they  were  upon  panels. 

Pannnus  is  termed  by  Strabo"  the  nephew  of 
Phidias :  he  assisted  Phidias  in  decorating  the  stat- 
ue and  throne  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter.  Micon  was 
particularly  distinguished  for  the  skill  with  which 
he  painted  horses.  .i£lian"  relates  that  he  was 
once  ridiculed  by  a  certain  Simon,  skilled  in  such 
matters,  for  having  painted  eyelashes  to  the  under 
eyelids  of  one  of  his  horses — a  critical  nicety 
scarcely  to  have  been  expected  in  so  early  an  age. 

Prize  contests,  also,  were  already  established,  in 
this  early  period,  at  Corinth  and  at  Delphi.  Pliny" 
mentions  that  Pansnua  was  defeated  in  one  of  these 
at  the  Pythian  games,  by  Timagoras  of  Chalcis, 
Who  himself  celebrated  his  own  victory  in  verse. 

The  remarks  of  Quintilian"  respecting  the  style 
€f!  this  period  are  very  curious  and  interesting,  al- 
tiiougb  they  do  not  accord  entirely  with  the  testi- 
monies from  Greek  writers  quoted  above.  He 
•ays  that,  notwithstanding  the  simple  colouring  of 
Polygnotus,  which  was  little  more  than  a  rude 
foundation  of  what  was  afterward  accomplished, 
there  were  those  who  even  preferred  his  style  to 
the  styles  of  the  greatest  painters  who  succeeded 
him;  not,  as  Quintilian  thinks,  without  a  certain 
degree  of  aSectation. 

XII.  Ettabluhment  of  Painting.  Dramatic  Style. 
-In  the  succeeding  generation,  about  420  B.C., 
through  the  efforts  of  Apollodorus  of  Athens  and 
Zeuxis  of  Heracles,  dramatic  effect  was  added  to 
the  essential  style  of  Polygnotus,  causing  an  epoch 
in  tho  art  of  painting,  which  henceforth  compre- 
hended a  unity  of  sentiment  and  action,  and  the 
imitation  of  the  local  and  accidental  appearances  of 
objects,  combined  with  the  historic  and  generic  rep- 
resentations of  Polygnotus.  The  contemporaries 
of  Apollodorus  and  Zeuxis,  and  those  who  carried 
out  their  principles,  were  Parrhasius  of  Epbesus, 
Eupompus  of  Sicyon,  and  Timanthes  of  Cythnus, 
all  {tainters  of  the  greatest  fame.  Athens  and  Si- 
cyon were  the  principal  seats  of  the  art  at  this  pe- 
riod. 

Apollodorus,  says  Plutarch,"  invented  tme  (t^opav 
nu  iiroxpuatv  oKuit),  which  is  well  defined  by  Fu- 
•eli"  as  "  the  element  of  the  ancient  'Ap/ioy^,  that 
imperceptible  transition  which,  without  opacity, 
eonfuaion,  or  hardness,  united  local  colour,  demitint, 
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shade,  and  reflexes."  This  must,  hujvever,  not  m 
altogethar  denied  to  the  earlier  painters ;  for  Plo- 
tarch  himself  attributes  the  same  property  to  the 
works  of  Dionysius  (laxiiv  Ixovra  xal  rmov),  though 
in  a  less  degree.  The  distinction  is,  that  what  in 
the  works  of  Dionysius  was  really  merely  a  grada- 
tion of  light  and  shade,  or  gradual  diminution  of 
Zht,  was  in  those  of  Apollodorus  a  gradation  aU» 
tints,  the  tint  gradually  changing  according  to  the 
gree  of  light.  The  former  was  termed  tovoj,  the 
latter  Apuoyii ;  but  the  English  term  tone,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  coloured  picture,  comprehends  both ;  it  ia 
equivalent  to  the  "  splendor"  of  Pliny.* 

Apollodorus  first  painted  men  and  things  as  they 
really  appeared;  this  is  what  Pliny*  means  by 
"  Hie  primus  species  exprimere  instttuit."  Tbe  rich 
eflect  of  the  combination  of  light  and  shade  with 
colonr  is  also  clearly  expressed  in  the  words  which 
follow  :  y  primusque  gloriam  penicillo  jure  contulit;" 
also,  "  negue  ante  sum  tabula  uUius  ostendilur,  quit  te- 
neat  oculos."  We  may  almost  imagine  the  works  ol 
a  Rembrandt  to  he  spoken  of;  his  pictures  riveted 
the  eye.  Through  this  striking  quality  of  his  works, 
be  was  sumamed  the  shadowcr,  oKiaypat^i.*  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  writing  upon  his  works,  "  It  is 
easier  to  find  fault  than  to  imitate,"  liuji^oerai  ti{ 
/UHMiv  1?  /itft^aerai,'  which  Pliny*  relates  of  Zeuxis. 

Zeuxis  combined  a  certain  degree  of  ideal  form 
with  the  rich  efl%ct  of  Apollodorus.  QaintQian' 
says  that  he  followed  Homer,  and  was  pleased 
with  powerful  forms  even  in  women.  Cicero*  also 
praises  his  design.  Zeuxis  painted  many  celebra- 
ted works,  but  tbe  Helen  of  Croton,  which  was 
painted  from  five  of  the  most  beautiful  virgins  io 
the  city,  was  the  most  renowned,  and  under  which 
he  inscribed  three  verses'  in  the  third  book  of  the 
Iliad."  Stobaeus"  relates  an  anecdote  of  the  paint- 
er Nicomachus  and  this  Helen,  where  the  painter 
is  reported  to  have  observed  to  one  who  did  not 
understand  why  the  picture  was  so  much  admired 
"  Take  my  eyes,  and  you  will  see  a  goddess."  We 
learn  from  another  anecdote,  record^  by  Plutarch," 
that  Zeuxis  painted  very  slowly. 

Parrhasius  is  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers  in 
terms  of  the  very  highest  praise.  He  appears  to 
have  combined  the  magic  tone  of  Apollodorus  and 
the  exquisite  design  of  Zeuxis  with  the  classic  in- 
rention  and  expression  of  Polygnotus  ;  and  he  so 
circumscribed  all  the  powers  and  ends  of  art,  says 
Quintilian,'*  that  he  was  called  the  "  Legislator." 
He  was  h^self  not  less  aware  of  his  ability,  for  he 
termed  himself  the  prince  of  painters  ('EaXtvuv 
irpura  ^povra  r^ijf'*).  He  was,  says  Pliny,"  the 
most  insolent  and  most  arrogant  of  artists. 

Timanthes  of  Cythnus  or  Sicyon  was  distin- 
guished for  invention  and  expression ;  the  particu- 
\a.T  charm  of  his  invention  was,  that  he  left  much 
to  be  supplied  by  the  spectator's  own  fancy  ;  ac-tl, 
^though  his  productions  were  always  admirable 
Works  of  art,  still  the  execution  was  surpassed  by 
the  invention.  As  an  instance  of  the  ingenuity  of 
his  invention,  Pliny"  mentions  a  sleeping  Cyclops 
that  he  painted  upon  a  small  panel,  yet  conveyed 
an  idea  of  his  gigantic  form  by  means  of  some 
small  satyrs,  who  were  painted  measuring  his 
thumb  with  a  thyrsus.  He  was  celebrated  also  for 
a  picture  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.  (See  the 
admirable  remarks  of  Fuseli  upon  this  picture,  Xec- 
tare  i.)  Timanthes  defeated  Parriiasins  in  a  pro- 
fessional contest,  in  which  the  subject  was  th€ 
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cooibat  of  Ulysses  and  Ajax  for  the  arms  ofichil- 

Eapompus  of  Sicyon  was  the  founder  of  the  cel- 
Dbrated  Sicyonian  school  of  painting  which  was 
afterward  established  by  Pamphilus.  Such  was 
the  influence  of  Eupompus's  style,  that  be  added  a 
third,  the  Sicyonic,  to  the  only  two  distinct  styles 
of  painting  then  recognised,  the  Helladic  or  Grecian 
and  the  Asiatic,  but  subsequently  to  Eupompus 
distinguished  as  the  Attic  and  the  Ionic;  which, 
with  his  own  style,  the  Sicyonic,  henceforth  con- 
stituted the  three  characteristic  styles  of  Grecian 
glinting.'  We  may  judge,  from  the  advice  which 
upompus  gave  Lysippus,  that  the  predominant 
characteristic  of  this  style  was  individuality ;  for 
upon  being  consulted  by  Lysippus  whom  of  his  pre- 
decessors he  should  imitate,  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  pointing  to  the  surrounding  crowd,  "  Let  na- 
ture be  your  model,  not  an  artist."*  This  celebra- 
ted maxim,  which  eventually  had  so  much  influ- 
ence upon  the  arts  of  Greece,  was  the  first  pro- 
fessed deviation  from  the  principles  of  the  generic 
«)  yle  of  Polygnotus  and  Phidias. 

Xin.  Period  of  Refinement. — The  art  of  this  pe- 
riod, which  has  been  termed  the  Alezandrean,  be- 
cause the  most  celebrated  artists  of  this  period 
lived  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was 
the  last  of  progression  or  acquisition ;  but  it  only 
added  variety  of  effect  to  the  tones  it  could  not  im- 
prove, and  was  principally  characterized  by  the  di- 
versity of  the  styles  of  so  many  contemporary  art- 
ists. The  decadence  of  the  art  immediately  suc- 
o«eded ;  the  necessary  consequence,  when,  instead 
of  eTcellence,  variety  and  originality  became  the 
end  of  the  artist.  "  Floruit  circa  Philippum,  el  us- 
jue  ad  tuecettore»  Alexandri,"  saya  Quintuian,*  "pic- 
tura  prtecipue,  ted  diver  tit  virlutibut;"  and  he  then 
enumerates  some  of  the  principal  painters  of  this 
tilus,  with  the  excellences  for  which  each  was  dis- 
tinji^Uued.  Protogenes  was  distinguished  for  high 
fimfil'  ;  Pamphilus  and  Melanthius  for  composition ; 
Antipnilus  for  facility ;  Theon  of  Samos  for  his 
prolific  fancy ;  and  for  grace  Apelles  was  unrivalled ; 
Enphranor  was  in  all  things  excellent ;  Pausias  and 
Nicias  were  remarkable  for  chiaroscuro  of  various 
kinds ;  Nicomachus  was  celebrated  for  a  bold  and 
rapid  pencil ;  and  his  brother  Aristides  surpassed 
all  in  the  depth  of  expression.  There  were  also 
other  painters  of  great  celebrity  during  this  period: 
Philoxenus  of  Eretria,  Asclepiodorus  of  Athens, 
Athenion  of  Maronea,  Echion,  Cydias,  Philochares, 
Theomnestus,  Pyreicus,  &c. 

This  general  revolution  in  the  theories  and  prac- 
tice of  painting  appears  to  have  been  greatfy  owing 
to  the  principles  taught  by  Eupompus  at  Sicyon. 
Pamphilus  of  Amphipolis  succeeded  Eupompus  in 
the  school  of  Sicyon,  which  from  that  time  became 
the  most  celebrated  school  of  art  in  Greece.  Pam- 
philus had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  scien- 
tific artist  of  his  time ;  and  such  was  his  authority, 
•ays  Pliny,'  that  chiefly  through  bis  influence,  first 
in  Sicyon,  then  throughout  all  Greece,  noble  youths 
were  taught  the  art  of  drawing  before  all  others. 
■•  Graphice,  hoc  ett,  pictura  in  buxo"  that  is,  draw- 
-ng,  in  which  the  elementary  process  consisted  in 
"rawing  lines  or  outlines  with  the  graphis  upon 
<>blets  of  box ;  the  firs;  exercise  was  probably  to 
Iraw  a  simple  line  (Tpaiifiriv  iXKiaai'^t  It  was  | 
considered  amon^  the  first  of  liberal  arts,  and  was  I 
piaclised  exclusively  by  the  fireebom,  for  there  | 
was  a  spetual  ed'.ct  prohibiting  slaves  from  exerci- 
sing it.  The  course  of  study  in  this  school  occu- 
pied ten  years,  and  the  fee  of  admission  was  an  At- 
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tic  talent :  Pliny  mentions  that  Apelles  and  MeiM 
thius  both  paid  this  fee.  Apelles  studied  undei 
Ephorus  of  Ephesus  before  he  became  the  piiml  (d 
Pamphilus :  Pausias  also  studied  encaustic  nndei 
Pamphilus.  The  course  of  study  comprehended  in- 
struction in  drawing,  arithmetic,  geometry,  anat 
omy,  and  painting  in  all  its  branches.  PamphHos 
was  the  first  painter,  says  PUry,  who  was  skilled 
in  all  the  sciences,  particularlj*  aiithiriEtj}  and  go 
ometry,  without  Trhich  he  denied  that  art  could  be 
perfected.  By  these  sciences,  as  applied  to  paint- 
ing, we  must  probably  understand  those  principle* 
of  proportion  and  motion  which  can  be  reduced  to 
rule  :  by  arithmetic,  the  system  of  the  constructioB 
and  the  proportions  of  the  parts  of  the  human 
body ;  by  geometry,  perspective,  and  the  laws  ol 
motion,  that  is,  so  much  of  them  as  is  necessary  to 
give  a  correct  representation  of,  and  a  proper  bal- 
ance to,  the  figure.  Pamphilus  seems  to  have 
painted  but  few  pictures,  but  they  were  all  conspic- 
uous for  beauty  of  composition. 

Nicomachus  of  Thebes  was,  according  to  Pliny,* 
the  most  rapid  painter  of  his  time ;  but  bo  was  as 
conspicuous  for  the  force  and  power  of  his  pencfl 
as  for  its  rapidity ;  Plutarch*  compares  his  paint- 
ings with  the  verses  of  Homer.  Nicomachus  had 
many  scholars,  of  whom  Philoxenus  of  Eretria  was 
celebrated  as  a  painter  of  battles  ;  a  battle  of  Alex- 
ander and  Darius  by  him,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny* 
as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  paintings  of  antiqui- 
ty ;  but  they  were  all  surpassed  by  bis  own  brother 
Aristides,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  greatest 
master  of  expression  among  the  Greeks.  We  must, 
however,  apply  some  modification  to  the  expressioa 
of  Pliny,*  that  Aristides  first  painted  the  mind  and 
expressed  the  feelings  and  ^lassions  of  man,  since 
rfiii,  as  it  is  explained  by  Vit  y  in  this  passage,  can- 
not be  denied  to  Polygnotut,  Apollodorus,  Parrfaa- 
sius,  Timanthes,  and  many  others. 

The  picture  of  Aristides,  which  represented  an 
infant  at  the  breast  of  its  wounded  and  dying  moth- 
er at  the  sack  of  a  city,  was  one  of  the  most  cel^ 
brated  paintings  of  the  ancients.  It  was  remark- 
able for  the  expression  of  the  agony  of  the  mother 
lest  the  child  should  suck  blood  instead  of  milk 
from  her  failing  breast.  It  was  sent  by  Alexander 
to  PeUa.' 

The  works  of  Aristides  were  in  such  repute,  that 
Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  gave  a  hundred  talents 
for  only  one  of  his  pictures.  This  was  nearly  two 
centuries  after  his  death ;  but  he  also  received  great 
prices  himself.  Pliny  mentions  that  a  certain  Mna 
son,  tyrant  of  Elatea,  paid  him  for  a  battle  of  the 
Persians,  in  which  were  a  hundred  figures  (most 
probably  of  a  small  size),  at  the  rate  of  ten  mine 
for  each  figure.  The  same  prince,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  great  patron  of  the  arts,  gave  Asclepi- 
odorus, for  pictures  of  the  twelve  gods,  300  mine 
each  ;  and  he  gave  also  to  Theomnestus  (otherwise 
unknown)  for  every  picture  of  a  hero,  100  mine 
Asclepiodorus  was  a  native  of  Athens ;  he  was  cel- 
ebrated for  composition  or  grouping ;  Plutarctf 
classes  him  with  Euphranor  and  Nicias. 

Pausias  of  Sicyon  painted  in  encaustic  with  tte 
oestrum,  and  seems  to  have  surpassed  all  olhr:>  ii 
this  method  of  painting ;  Pliny*  terms  him  "priwau 
in  hoc  genere  nobilit,"  fi^m  which  it  would  appear  that 
he  either  distinguished  himself  earlier  than  Euphra- 
nor or  Nicias,  who  both  excelled  in  this  style ;  ha 
was,  however,  the  pupil  of  Pamphilus  and  the  con 
temporary  of  Apelles.  Pausias  was  canspicnoas 
for  a  bold  and  poweriiil  effect  of  Ught  and  shade, 
which  he  enhanced  by  contrasts  and  strong  foi«- 
shortenings.    A  large  picture  of  a  sacrifice  of  a 
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teU,  ot  this  ilesciiption,  was  very  celebrated;  he 
painted  »  black  bull  upon  a  light  ground ;  the  animal 
was  powerf  illy  foreshortened,  and  its  shadow  was 
thrown  apoi  d  part  of  the  surrounding  crowd,  by 
which  a  remarkable  effect  was  produced.' 

Apelles  was  a  native  of  Ephesus  or  of  Colo- 
phon,* according  to  the  general  testimony  of  Greek 
writers,  although  PUny'  terms  him  of  Cos.  Pliny 
asserts  tliat  he  surpassed  all  who  either  preceded 
or  Mcceeded  him ;  the  quality,  however,  in  which 
h3  surpassed  all  other  painters  will  scarcely  bear  a 
definition ;  ii  has  been  termed  grace,  elegance,  beau- 
•y>  X^V^ti  venustas.  Fuseli*  defines  the  style  of 
Apelles  thus :  "  His  great  prerogative  consisted 
more  in  the  unison  than  the  extent  of  his  pow- 
ers ;  he  knew  better  what  he  could  do,  what  ought 
to  be  done,  at  what  point  he  could  arrive,  and  what 
lay  beyond  his  reach,  than  any  other  artist.  Grace 
of  conception  and  refinement  of  taste  were  his  ele- 
ments, and  went  hand  in  hand  with  grace  of  execu- 
tion and  taste  in  finish ;  powerful  and  seldom  pos- 
sessed singly,  irresistible  when  united." 

The  most  celebrated  work  of  Apelles  was  per- 
haps his  Venus  Anadyomene,  Venus  rising  out  of 
the  waters.* 

"  In  Veneri*  tabula  fumnutm  tibi  ponit  ApeUet." 
The  beautiful  goddess  was  represented  squeezing 
the  water  with  her  fingers  from  her  hair,  and  her 
only  veil  was  the  silver  shower  which  fell  from  her 
shining  locks.  Ovid  elegantly  alludes  to  it  in  the 
following  lines.' 

"  Sic  madidos  tiecat  iigitU  Venus  uda  capillot, 
Et  modo  maiemis  tecta  tidetur  aguU." 
So  great,  indeed,  was  the  admiration  of  the  ancients 
for  this  picture,  that,  according  to  the  same  poet,' 
Vemis  cbieflr  owed  to  it  her  great  reputation  for 
Deauty. 

"  Si  Venerttm  Cmu  nunquam  pinxitset  ApeUet, 
Merta  sub  ajuoreit  ilia  Uueret  ajuis." 
Apelles  eccelled  in  portrait,  and,  indeed,  all  his 
works  appear  to  have  been  portraits  in  an  extended 
sense ;  for  his  pictures,  both  historical  and  allegor- 
ical, consisted  nearly  all  of  sin^e  figures.  He  en- 
joyed the  exclusive'  privilege  of  painting  the  por- 
traits of  jUexander.*  One  of  these,  which  repre- 
sented Alexander  wielding  the  thunder-bolts  of  Ju- 
piter, termed  the  Alexander  Kepavvo^opof,  so  pleased 
the  monarch  that  he  ordered  twenty  talents  of  gold 
to  be  given  xn  him.  Plutarch*  says  that  this  pic- 
ture was  the  jngin  of  the  saying  that  there  were 
two  Alexanders,  the  one  of  Philip  the  invincible, 
the  other  of  Apelles  the  inimitable.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  master-piece  of  effect ;  the  hand  and 
lightning,  says  Pliny,  seemed  to  start  from  the  pic- 
tare;  and  Plutarch"  informs  us  that  the  complexion 
was  browner  than  Alexander's,  thus  making  a  finer 
contrast  with  the  fire  in  his  hand,  which  apparently 
constituted  the  light  of  the  picture.  Pliny"  tells  as 
that  Apelles  glazed  his  pictures  in  a  manner  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  and  in  which  no  one  could  imitate 
him.  When  his  works  were  finished,  he  covered 
them  with  a  dark  transparent  varnish  (most  proba- 
bly containing  asphaltum),  which  had  a  remarkable 
effect  in  harmonizing  and  toning  the  colours,  and 
In  giving  brilliancy  to  the  shadows.  Sir  J.  Rey- 
nolds discovered  in  this  account  of  Pliny  "  an  art- 
ist-like description  of  the  effect  of  glazing  or  scum- 
bling, such  as  was  practised  by  Titian  and  the  rest 
01  the  Venetian  painters.'"*  There  is  a  valuable 
though  incidental  remark  in  Cicero'*  relating  to  the 
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colonring  of  Apelles,  where  he  says  that  the  ;:nt« 
of  the  Venus  Anadyomene  were  not  blood,  but  a 
resemblance  of  blood.  The  females,  and  the  pic 
tures  generally,  of  Apelles,  were  most  probably 
simple  and  unadorned ;  their  absolute  merits,  and 
not  their  effect,  constituting  their  chief  attraction 
Clemens  Aexandrinns'  has  preserved  a  memorabk 
reproof  of  Apelles  to  one  of  his  scholars,  who,  in  • 
picture  of  Helen,  had  been  lavish  of  ornament; 
"Yooth,  since  you  could  not  paint  her  beautiful, 
you  have  made  her  rich." 

Protogenes  of  Caunus,  a  contemporary  of  Apel* 
les,  was  both  statuary  and  painter ;  he  was  remark- 
able for  the  high  finish  of  his  works.  Petronius' 
remarks,  that  the  excessive  detail  and  finish  of  the 
works  of  Protogenes,  vying  with  nature  itself,  in- 
spired him  with  a  certain  feeling  of  horror  ("  non 
tiTU  quodam  horrore  truclavi").  His  most  celebrated 
work  was  his  figure  of  lalysus  with  his  dog ;  Pliny' 
and  Plutarch*  both  mention  that  Protogenes  was 
occupied  seven  years  with  this  picture ;  and  Pliny 
says  he  painted  it  over  four  times  ("  kuic  picture 
quater  colorem  induxit") ;  from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  way  in  which  the  ancients  imbodied 
their  colours  in  their  pictures  can  have  differed  lit 
tie,  if  at  all,  from  the  manner  practised  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  artists  of  the  modern  schools  of  paint- 
ing. The  four  times  of  Protogenes  most  probably 
were  the  dead  colouring,  a  first  and  a  second  paint 
ing,  and,  lastly,  scumbling  with  glazing.  Plutarch* 
says  that  when  Apelles  saw  this  picture,  he  was  at 
first  speechless  with  astonishment,  but  presently  re 
marked  that  it  was  a  great  and  a  wonderful  work, 
but  that  it  was  deficient  in  those  graces  fur  which 
his  own  pictures  were  so  famous. 

Euphranor  the  Isthmian  was  celebrated  equally 
as  painter  and  statuary  ;  he  was,  says  Pliny,'  in  aU 
things  excellent,  and  at  all  times  equal  to  himself. 
He  was  distinguished  for  a  peculiarity  of  style  of 
design  ;  he  was  fund  of  a  muscular  limb,  and  adopt 
ed  a  more  decided  anatomical  display  generally,  but 
he  kept  the  body  light  in  proportion  to  the  head  and 
limbs.  Pliny  says  that  Euphranor  first  represented 
heroes  with  dignity.  Parrhasius  was  said  to  have 
established  the  canon  of  art  for  heroes  ;  bat  the  he- 
roes of  Parrhasius  were  apparently  more  divine, 
those  of  Euphranor  more  human.  We  have  exam- 
ples of  both  these  styles  in  the  Apollo  and  the  La- 
ocoon,  and  in  the  Meleager  and  the  Gladiator,  or  the 
Antinous  and  the  Discobolus.  It  was  to  this  dis- 
tinction of  style  which  Euphranor  apparently  allu- 
ded when  he  said  that  the  Theseus  of  Parrhasius 
had  been  fed  upon  roses,  but  his  own  upon  beef.' 
Euphranor  painted  in  encaustic,  and  executed  many 
famous  works ;  the  principal  were,  a  battle  of  Man- 
tinea,  and  a  picture  of  the  twelve  gods.* 

Nicias  of  Athens  was  celebrated  for  the  delicacy 
with  which  he  painted  females,  and  for  the  rich  tone 
of  chiaroscuro  which  distinguished  his  paintings. 
He  also  painted  in  encaustic.  His  most  celebrated 
work  was  the  veicvia,  or  the  region  of  the  shades  of 
Homer  (necromantia  Homeri),  which  he  declined  to 
sell  to  Ptolemy  I.  of  Egypt,  who  had  offered  sixty 
talents  for  it,  and  preferred  presenting  to  his  native 
city,  Athens,  as  he  was  then  sufficiently  wealthy 
Nicias  also  painted  some  of  the  marb'e  statues  oi 
Prixiteles.* 

Athenion  of  Maronea,  who  painted  also  in  encaus- 
tic, was,  according  to  Pliny,'"  compared  with,  and 
even  preferred  by  some  to,  Nicias ;  he  was  more 
austere  in  colouring,  bat  in  his  austerity  more  pleas- 
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mg;  and  if  he  had  not  died  young,  says  Pliny,  he 
would  hare  surpassed  all  men  in  painting.  He  ap- 
pear* to  have  looked  upon  colours  as  a  mere  means, 
to  have  neglected  pictorial  efTect,  and,  retaining  in- 
dividuality, and  much  of  the  refinement  of  design  of 
bis  contemporaries,  to  have  endeavoured  to  com- 
bine them  with  the  generic  style  of  Polygnotus  and 
Phidias  (tt.  m  ipsa  fictura  eruditio  eluceai).  His  pic- 
ture of  a  groom  with  a  horse  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
as  a  remarkable  painting. 

Philtcbares,  the  brother  of  the  orc.:or  JSschines, 
was  alno  a  painter  of  the  greatest  merit,  according 
to  Pliny,^  although  be  is  contemptuously  termed  by 
Demosthenes'  "  a  painter  of  perfume-pots  and  taro- 
btmrs"  {&XaCaaTpo6nKaf  xai  nifinava). 

Echion  also,  of  uncertain  country,  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero*  and  Pliny*  as  a  famous  painter.  Pliny 
spealcs  of  a  picture  of  a  bride  by  him  as  a  noble 
painting,  distinguished  for  its  expression  of  modesty. 
A  great  compliment  is  also  incidentally  paid  to  the 
works  of  Echion  by  Cicero,*  where  be  is  apparently 
ranked  with  Pnlycletus. 

Theon  of  Samiis  was  distinguished  for  what  the 
Greeks  termed  ^vToaiai,  according  to  Quintilian,* 
who  also  ranks  him  with  painters  of  the  highest 
class.  Pliny,'  however,  classes  him  with  those  of 
the  second  degree.  JEimn  gives  a  spirited  descrip- 
tion of  a  young  warrior  painted  by  Theon.* 

XIV.  Decline. — The  causes  of  the  decline  of  paint- 
ing in  Greece  are  very  evident.  The  political  rev- 
olutions with  which  it  was  convulsed,  and  the  va- 
rious dynastic  changes  which  took  place  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  were  perhaps  the  principal  ob- 
stacles to  any  important  efforts  of  art ;  the  intelli- 
gent and  higher  classes  of  the  population,  upon  whom 
painters  chiefly  depend,  being  to  a  great  extent  en- 
grossed by  politics  or  engaged  in  war.  Another  in- 
fluential cause  was,  that  the  public  buildings  were 
already  rich  in  works  nf  art,  almost  even  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  national  mythology  and  history ;  and 
the  new  mlers  found  the  transfer  of  works  already 
renowned  a  more  sure  and  a  mure  expeditious  metlh- 
od  of  adorning  their  public  halls  and  palaces,  than 
the  more  tardy  and  hazardous  alternative  of  reqni- 
riae  original  productions  from  contemporary  artists. 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  artists  of  those 
times  were  under  the  necessity  of  trying  other  fields 
of  art ;  of  attracting  attention  by  novelty  and  vari- 
ety :  thus  rhyparography  {jniitapoypa^a\  pornogra- 
phy, and  all  the  lower  classes  of  art,  attaiaed  the 
ascendency,  and  became  the  characteristic  styles  of 
the  period.  Yet,  during  the  early  part  of  this  period 
of  decline,  from  about  B.C.  300  until  the  destruction 
of  Corinth  by  Mummins,  B.C.  146,  there  were  still 
several  names  which  upheld  the  ancient  glory  of 
Grecian  painting ;  but  subsequent  to  the  conquest  of 
Greece  by  the  Romans,  what  was  previously  but  a 
gradual  and  scarcely  sensible  decline,  then  became 
a  rapid  and  a  total  decay. 

In  the  lower  descriptions  of  painting  which  pre- 
vailed in  this  period,  Pyreicus  was  pre-eminent ;  he 
was  termed  Rbyparographos  {fiynapoypdfof),  on  ac- 
count of  the  mean  quality  of  his  subjects.  He  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  genre-painters,  or  "  peintres 
dtt  genre  bas,"  as  the  French  term  them.  The 
Greek  ^irapoypafia,  therefore,  is  apparently  equiva- 
lent to  our  expression,  the  Dutch  style.  Pyreicus,* 
siys  Pliny,  painted  barbers'  shops  and  cobblers' 
stalls,  ohell-fish,  eatables  of  all  sorts,  and  the  like  ; 
and,  although  an  humble  walk,  he  excelled  so  great- 
ly that  he  obtained  the  highest  fame ;  and  his  small 
pictures  were  more  valuable  than  the  greatest  works 
of  many  masters ;  in  execution,  few  surpassed  him. 
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"  Pyreiau  parva  muUeat  arte  toe—," 
says  Propertius  ■  (Pyreieue  is  the  emendatioa  «l 
Welcker*  on  the  authority  of  Cod.  Vat.,  I.,  ir. 
With  the  common  reading,  Parrfaasius,  the  line  it 
unintelligible.)  Pornography,  or  obscene  paiating, 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  was  practised 
with  the  grossest  license,*  prevailed  especially  at 
no  particular  period  in  Greece,  but  was  apparee^ 
tolerated  to  a  considerable  extent  et  all  timea. 
Parrhasius,  Aristides,  Pausanias,  Nicopbanea,  Cios- 
rephanes,  Arellius,  and  a  few  other  xoptmypa^  are 
mentioned  as  having  made  themselves  notoriona  for 
this  species  of  license.* 

Of  the  few  painters  who  still  maintained  the  dig 
nity  of  the  dying  art,  the  following  maybe  mention- 
ed :  Mydon  of  Soli ;  Nealces,  Lcontiscus,  and  Ti- 
manthes  of  Sicyon ;  Arcesilans,  Erigonus,  and  Pa- 
aias,  of  uncertain  country  ;  and  Metrodoms  of  Ath- 
ens, equally  eminent  as  painter  and  as  philosopher. 
The  school  of  Sicyon,  to  which  the  majority  of  the 
distinguished  painters  of  this  period  belonged),  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  by  Plutarch*  as  the  only  one 
which  still  retained  any  traces  of  the  pnrity  and  the 
greatness  of  style  of  the  art  of  the  renowned  ages. 
It  appears  to  have  been  still  active  in  the  time  of 
Aratus,  about  860  B.C.,  who  seems  to  have  iDstiileti 
some  of  his  own  enterprising  spirit  into  the  artists 
of  bis  time.  Aratus  was  a  great  lover  itf  the  arts, 
but  this  did  not  hinder  him  from  destroying  the  por- 
traits of  the  Tyrants  of  Sicyon  ;  one  only,  and  that 
but  partially,  was  saved.' 

It  was  already  the  fasbion  in  this  age  to  talk  of 
the  inimitable  works  of  the  great  masters ;  and  the 
artists  generally,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  to 
imitate  the  master-pieces  of  past  ages,  seem  to  hare 
been  content  to  admire  them.  All  works  bearing 
great  names  were  of  the  very  highest  value,  ana 
were  sold  at  enormous  prices.  Plutarch  mentiono 
that  Aratus  bought  up  some  old  pictures,  bit  partic- 
ularly those  of  Melanthus  and  Pamphilus.  and  seat 
them  as  presents  to  Ptolemy  III.  of  Egypt,  to  coo- 
ciliate  his  favour,  and  to  induce  him  to  join  tho 
Acheean  league.  Ptolemy,  who  was  a  great  admi* 
rer  of  the  arts,  was  gratified  with  these  preseata- 
and  presented  Aratus  with  150  talents  in  consider- 
ation of  them.*  These  were,  however,  by  no  meana 
the  first  works  of  the  great  painters  of  Greece 
which  had  found  their  way  into  Egypt  Ptolemy 
Soter  had  employed  agents  in  Greece  to  purchase 
the  works  of  celebrated  masters.*  Athensus  also* 
expressly  mentions  the  pictures  of  Sicyonian  maa- 
ters  which  contributed  to  add  to  the  pomp  and  dis- 
play of  the  celebrated  festival  of  Ptolemy  Pbiladel- 
phus  at  Alexandres. 

From  the  time  of  Alexander  tha  spirit  of  the 
Greeks  animated  Egyptian  artists,  who  :tdcr.tsd  the 
standard  of  Grecian  beauty  in  proportion  and  char- 
acter. Antiphilus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  paint- 
ers of  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  perhaps  of 
Naocratis,  and  appears  to  have  lived  at  the  court 
of  Ptolemy  Soter.  Many  other  Greek  painters  abe 
were  established  in  Egypt,  and  both  the  populatioo 
and  arts  of  Alexandrea  were  more  Greek  than  E!f7)>- 
tian." 

Among  the  most  remarkable  productions  c  '  this 
period  were  the  celebrated  ship  of  Hiero  11.  of  Syr- 
acuse, which  had  Mosaic  floors,  in  which  tlx  whola 
history  of  the  fall  of  Troy  was  worked  with  admira- 
ble skill,"  and  the  immense  ship  of  Ptolemf  Fhii»' 
pator,  on  the  prow  and  stern  of  which  wai  carved 
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(Plot.,  Arat.,  IS.)— 7.  (Plat.,  Ami.,  IS.)  — 8.  (Plot.,  Hor.  &«• 
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Oiriossal  figQies  eighteen  feet  in  height;  and  the 
whole  vessel,  both  interior  and  exterior/ was  deco- 
rated with  painting  or  various  descriptions.* 

Nearly  a  century  later  than  Aratus  we  have  still 
mention  of  two  painters  at  Athens  of  more  than  or- 
dinary distinction,  Heradeides  a  Macedonian,  and 
Metrodorus  an  Athenian.  The  names  of  several 
painters,  however,  of  these  times  are  preserved  in 
Plinj  but  ho  notices  them  only  in  a  cursory  man- 
ner. When  Paulus  i£miliu8  had  conquered.  Per- 
«eus,  B.C.  168,  he  commanded  the  Athenians  to 
tend  him  their  most  distinguished  painter  to  perpet- 
uate his  triumph,  and  their  most  approved  philoso- 
pher to  educate  his  sons.  The  Athenians  selected 
Metrodorus  the  painter,  professing  that  he  was  pre- 
eminent in  both  respects.  Heradeides  was  a  Ma- 
cedonian, and  originally  a  ship-painter ;  he  repahred 
to  Athens  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus.*  Plutarch, 
in  his  descriptioa  of  the  triumph  of  Pautus  ^mil- 
ius,'  says  that  the  paintings  and  statues  brought  by 
him  from  Greece  were  so  numerous  that  they  re- 
quired 350  wagons  to  carry  them  in  procession,  and 
that  the  spectacle  lasted  the  entire  day.  P.  .£mil- 
iu8  appears  at  all  times  to  have  been  a  great  admi- 
rer of  the  arts,  for  Plutarch*  mentions  that  after  his 
lirst  consulship  he  took  especial  care  to  have  his 
sons  educated  in  the  arts  of  Greece,  and,  among  oth- 
ers, in  painting  and  sculpture,  and  that  he  accord- 
ingly entertained  masters  of  those  arts  {nXdoTai  mu. 
{iu/p(i^t )  in  his  family ;  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  the  migration  of  Greek  artists  to  Rome  had  al- 
ready commenced  before  the  general  spoliations  of 
Greece.  Indeed,  Ijvy*  expressly  mentions  that 
many  artists  came  from  Greece  to  Rome  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  ten  days'  games  appointed  by  Fulvius 
Nobilior,  B.C.  186.  But  Rome  must  have  had  its 
Greek  painters  even  before  this  time ;  for  the  pic- 
ture of  the  feast  of  Gracchus's  soldiers  after  the 
battle  of  Beneventum,  consecrated  by  him  in  the 
Temple  of  Liberty  on  the  Aventine,  B.C.  313,'  was 
m  all  probability  the  work  of  a  Greek  artist. 

The  system  adopted  by  the  Romans  of  plunder- 
ing Greece  of  its  works  of  art,  reprobated  by  Po- 
^us,'  was  not  without  a  precedent,  lie  Cartha- 
ginians before  them  had  plundered  all  the  coast 
towns  of  Sicily,  and  the  Persians,  and  even  the 
Macedonians,  carried  off  all  works  of  art  as  the 
lawful  prize  of  conquest.*  The  Roman  conquerors, 
however,  at  first  plundered  with  a  certain  degree 
oi  moderation  ;*  as  Marcellus  at  Syracuse,  and  Fa- 
bios  Maximus  at  Tarentum,  who  carried  away  no 
more  works  of  art  than  were  necessary  to  adorn 
their  triumphs  or  decorate  some  of  the  public  build- 
ings.°*  The  works  of  Greek  art  brought  from  Sicily 
by  Marcellus  were  the  first  to  inspire  the  Romans 
with  the  desire  of  adommg  tneir  public  edifices 
with  statues  and  paintings ;  which  taste  was  con- 
verted into  a  passion  when  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  great  treasures  and  almost  inexhaustible 
resources  of  Greece,  and  their  rapacity  knew  no 
bounds.  Plutarch  says  that  Marcellus"  was  ac- 
cused of  having  corrupted  the  public  morals  through 
the  introduction  of  works  of  art  into  Rome,  since 
from  that  period  the  people  wasted  much  of  their 
time  in  disputing  about  arts  and  artists.  But  Mar- 
eellus  gloried  in  the  fact,  and  boasted,  even  before 
Greeks,  that  he  was  the  first  to  teach  the  Romans 
to  esteem  and  to  admire  the  exquisite  produc- 
tions of  Greek  art.  We  leam  from  Livy"  that  oi  e 
o  4ie  ornaments  of  the  triumph  of  Marcellus,  314 
h.O.,  was  a  picture  of  the  capture  of  Syracuse. 

I.  (Athen.,  r  ,M4,a.)— a.  (Plin.,  i»t.,M.)— 3.  (in  Vit.,  SS.)— 
4  <ia  Vii.,e.)— 5.  (rail.,  SS.)— «.  (Lit.,  ixi».. !«.)— 7.  (ix.,  3.) 
.-«  (Diod.  Sic.,  xiii.,  «0.  — Polyb.,  ix.,  6,  tl.  — Ut.,  xxxi.,  96. 
— Pljii.,  H.  N.,  xxjxt.,  ID.— Id.  lb.,  xixt.,  30.)— 8.  (Ci«.  in  Verr., 
».  4.)— 1».  (Cic.  in  V«rr.,  t.,  «,  Mqq.— Plut.,  F«b.  Max.,  U  — 
U.  MuoaU.,  30.)-ll.  (m  Vit..  U  >— IS.  (un..  21 ) 
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These  spoliations  of  Greece,  of  the  Gi«cian  Icinf 
doms  of  Asia,  and  of  Sicily,  continued  unintemipted 
for  about  two  centuries;  yet,  accordmg  to  Mnci- 
anus,  says  Pliny,'  such  was  the  inconceivable 
wealth  of  Greece  in  works  of  art,  that  Rhodes  alone 
still  contained  upward  of  3000  statues,  and  that 
there  could  not  have  been  less  at  Athens,  at  Olym 
pia,  or  at  Delphi.  The  men  who  contributed  prin- 
cipally to  fill  the  public  edifices  and  temples  of 
Rome  with  the  works  of  Grecian  art,  were  Cn. 
Manlius,  Fulvius  Nobilior,  who  plundered  the  t«m- 
{des  of  Ambracia,*Mummin8,  Sulla,  Lucullus,  Scan- 
ms,  and  Verres.' 

Mummius,  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  B.C. 
146,  cturied  off  or  destroyed  more  works  of  art  than 
all  his  predecessors  put  together.  Some  of  his 
soldiers  were  found  by  Polybius  playing  at  dice  upon 
the  celebrated  picture  of  Dionysius  by  Aristides.* 
Many  valuable  works,  also,  were  purchased  on  this 
occasion  by  Attains  III.,  and  sent  to  Pergamnm; 
but  they  all  found  their  way  to  Rome  on  his  death, 
B.C.  133,  as  he  bequeathed  all  his  property  to  the 
Roman  people.'  Scaurus,  in  his  aedileship,  B.C.  S6, 
had  all  the  public  pictures  still  remaining  in  Sicyon 
transported  to  Rome  on  account  of  the  debts  of  the 
former  city,  and  he  adorned  the  great  temporary 
theatre  which  he  erected  upon  that  occasion  with 
3000  bronze  statues.*  Verres  ransacked  Asia  and 
Achaia,  and  plundered  almost  every  temple  and 
public  edifice  in  Sicily  of  whatever  was  valuable  in 
it.  Among  the  numerous  robberies  of  Verres,  Ci- 
cero' mentions  particularly  twenty-seven  beautiful 
pictures  taken  from  the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Syra- 
cuse, consisting  of  portraits  of  the  kings  and  ty- 
rants of  Sicily. 

From  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius, 
and  the  spoliation  of  Athens  by  Sulla,  the  highei 
branches  of  art,  especially  in  painting,  experienoec 
so  sensible  a  decay  in  Greece,  that  only  two  paint- 
ers are  mentioned  who  can  be  classed  with  the 
great  masters  of  former  times :  Timoroachus  of  By- 
zantium, contemporary  with  Cssar,*  and  Aetion, 
mentioned  by  Luclan,*  who  lived  apparently  about 
the  time  of  Hadrian."  Yet  Rome  was,'  about  the 
end  of  the  Republic,  full  of  painters,  who  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied  in  portrait, 
or  decorative  and  arabesque  painting :  painters  must 
also  have  been  very  numerous  in  Egypt  and  in  Asia. 
Paintings  of  various  descriptions  stlU  continued  to 
perfoim  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  triumphs  of  the 
Roman  conquerors.  In  the  triumph  of  Pompey 
over  Mithradates,  the  portraits  of  the  children  and 
family  of  that  monarch  were  carried  in  the  proces- 
sion;"  and  in  one  of  CRsar's  triumphs,  the  portraits 
of  his  principal  enemies  in  the  civil  war  were  dis- 
played, with  the  exception  of  that  of  Pompey." 

The  school  of  art  at  Rhodes  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  one  that  had  experienced  no  great 
change,  for  works  of  the  highest  class  in  sculpture 
were  still  produced  there.  The  course  of  painting 
seems  to  have  been  much  more  capricious  than 
that  of  sculpture,  in  which  master-pieces,  exhibiting 
various  beauties,  appear  to  have  been  produced  in 
nearly  every  age  from  Phidias  to  Hadrian.  A  de- 
cided decay  in  painting,  on  the  other  hand,  is  re- 
peatedly acknowledged  in  the  later  Greek  and  in 
the  best  Roman  writers.  One  of  the  causes  of  Ibis 
decay  may  be,  that  the  highest  excellence  in  paint- 
ing requires  the  combination  of  a  much  greater  vsi- 
riety  of  qualities ;  whereas  invention  and  design, 


1.  (izxiT.,  17.)— S.  (Li».,  ixxTiii.,  44.)— 3.  (Li».,  ixiix  J,  (, 
7.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxiiii.,  53  ;  xxxir.,  17 ;  ixxrii.,  6.) — 1.  (Stn- 
bo,riii.,  n  381.)— S.  (Plin.,  niiii.,  S3.)  — «.  (Phn.,  xiit.,  40; 
ixiTi.,  »4.)— 7.  (in  Vorr..  i».,  SS.)— 8.  (Plin..  H  N.,  xxit.,  4a 
*o.)-(t.  (Inuf.,  7.— Herod.,  S.)— 10.  (MOU«r.  Arehaol.,  I,  ail 
I.)— 11.  (Apiau,  D«  BalL  Ifitb ,  117.>-ia.  (Id  ,  Da  B«ll.  Cir 
ii..  101.) 
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Sd«sDUcal  i<t  b}tb  arts,  are  the  sole,  elements  of 
icnlptare.  Painters,  also,  are  addicted  to  the  per- 
nicioas,  tbuagh  lucrative  practice  of  dashing  off  or 
despatching  their  works,  from  which  sculptors, 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  materials,  are  ex- 
empt :  to  paint  quickly  was  all  that  was  required 
from  some  of  the  Roman  painters.'  Works  in 
sculpture,  also,  through  the  durability  of  their  ma- 
terial, are  more  easUy  preserved  than  paintings, 
and  they  serve,  therefore,  ns  models  and  incen- 
tives to  the  artists  of  ailei  ages.  Artists,  there- 
fore, who  may  have  had  ability  to  excel  in  sculpture, 
would  naturally  choose  that  art  in  preference  to 
painting.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  can  account  for 
the  production  of  such  works  as  the  Antinous,  the 
I.,aocoon,  the  Torso  of  Apollonius,  and  many  others 
of  surpassing  excellence,  at  a  period  when  the  art 
of  painting  was  comparatively  extinct,  or,  at  least, 
principally  practised  as  mere  decorative  colouring, 
such  as  the  majority  of  the  paintings  at  Rome, 
Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii,  now  extant ;  though  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  were  the  inferior 
works  of  an  inferior  age. 

XV.  Roman  Painting. — The  early  painting  of 
Italy  and  Magna  Grtecia  has  been  already  noticed, 
and  we  know  nothing  of  Roman  painting  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  Greece,  though  Plioy'  tells  us 
that  it  was  cultivated  at  an  early  period  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  head  of  the  noble  house  of  the  Fabii 
received  the  surname  of  Pictor,  which  remained  in 
his  family,  through  some  paintings  which  he  execu- 
ted in  the  Temple  of  Salus  at  Rome,  B.C.  304, 
which  lasted  until  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudi- 
us, when  they  were  destroyed  by  the  fire  that  con- 
sumed that  temple.  Pacuvius  also,  the  tragic 
poet,  and  nephew  of  Ennius,  distinguished  himself 
•y  some  paintings  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  in  the 
Forum  Boarium,  about  180  B.C.  Afterward,  says 
Pliny,*  painting  was  nut  practised  by  polite  hands 
(konutit  manibut)  among  the  Romans,  except,  per- 
napa,  in  thu  case  of  Turpilius,  a  Roman  knight  of 
ais  own  times,  who  executed  some  beautiful  works 
with  his  left  band  at  Verona.  Yet  Qointus  Pedius, 
nephew  of  Q.  Pedius,  coheir  of  Ctesar  with  Augus- 
tus, was  instructed  in  painting,  and  became  a  great 
mvficient  in  the  art,  though  he  died  when  young. 
Antistius  Labeo  also  amused  himself  with  painting 
small  pictures. 

Julius  Caesar,  Agrippa,  and  Augustus  were  among 
the  earliest  great  [>atrons  of  artists.  Suetonius*  in- 
forms us  that  Cssar  expended  great  sums  in  the 
purchase  of  pictures  by  the  old  masters ;  and  Pliny* 
mentions  that  he  gave  as  much  as  80  talents  for 
two  pictures  by  bis  contemporary  Timomachus  of 
Byzantium,  one  an  Ajax,  and  the  other  a  Medea 
meditating  the  murder  of  her  children.  These  pic- 
tures, which  were  painted  in  encaustic,  were  very 
celebrated  works  ;  they  are  alluded  to  by  Ovid,*  and 
are  mentioned  by  many  other  ancient  writers. 

There  are  two  circumstances  connected  with  the 
earlier  history  of  painting  in  Rome  which  deserve 
mention.  One  is  recorded  by  Livy,'  who  informs 
us  that  the  consul  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus  dedi- 
cated in  the  I'emple  of  Mater  Matata,  upon  his  re- 
turn from  Sardinia,  B  C.  174,  a  picture  of  apparent- 
ly a  singular  description ;  it  consisted  of  a  plan  of 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  with  representations  of  vari- 
ws  batilas  he  had  fought  there  painted  upon  it. 
The  other  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,*  who  says  that 
Lucius  Hostilius  Mancinus,  B.C.  147,  exposed  to 
view  in  the  Forum  a  picture  °of  the  taking  of  Car- 
thage, in  which  he  had  performed  a  conspicuous 
part,  and  explained  its  various  incidents  to  the  peo- 


1.  (Jut.,  II.,  146.)— S.  (H.  N.,  laai.,  T.)-l  (1.  c.)— 4.  (Jul. 
Cm.,  47.)—*.  (II.  N.,  xx«».,  40.)— «  (Tri«..  ii.,  18S.)-7.  (ili., 
S9.)— 8.  (H.  N.,  x«i.,  -.> 
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pie.  Whether  these  pictures  were  the  iroductimu 
of  Greek  or  Roman  artists,  is  doubtful ;  nor  lia%€ 
we  any  guide  as  to  their  rank  as  worics  of  art. 

The  Romans  generally  have  not  the  slighteM 
claims  to  the  merit  of  laving  promoted  the  Am. 
arts.  We  have  seen  that,  before  the  spoliations  ot 
Greece  and  Sicily,  the  arts  were  held  in  no  consid- 
eration in  Rome;  and  even  afterward,  until  the 
time  of  the  emperors,  painting  and  sculpture  wecca 
to  have  been  practised  very  rarely  by  Romans ;  and 
the  works  which  were  then  produced  were  chiefly 
characterized  by  their  bad  taste,  being  mere  milita- 
ly  records  and  gaudy  displays  of  colour,  although 
the  city  was  crowded  with  the  finest  productions  ol 
ancient  Greece. 

There  are  three  distinct  periods  observable  in  the 
history  of  painting  in  Rome.  The  first,  or  great 
pericxl  of  Uneco-R^man  art,  may  be  dated  from  the 
conquest  of  Greece  until  the  time  of  Augnstus, 
when  the  artists  were  chiefly  Greeks.  The  second, 
from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  the  so-called  Thirty 
Tyrants  and  Dioclesian,  or  from  the  beginning  oif 
the  Christian  era  until  about  the  latter  end  of  ibe 
third  century,  during  which  time  the  great  majori- 
ty of  Roman  works  of  art  were  pn^uced.  The 
third  comprehends  the  state  of  the  arts  during  the 
exarchate ;  when  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople,  and  Uie  changes  it 
involved,  suffered  similar  spoliations  to  those  which 
it  had  previously  inflicted  upon  Greece.  This  was 
the  period  of  the  total  decay  of  the  imitative  arts 
among  the  ancients. 

The  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  diviskHi 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  incursions  of  barbarians, 
were  the  first  great  causes  of  the  important  revolD- 
tion  experienced  by  the  imitative  arts,  and  the  se- 
rious check  they  received ;  but  it  was  reserved  foi 
the  fanatic  fury  of  the  iconoclasts  effectually  to  de- 
stroy all  traces  of  their  former  splendour. 

Of  the  first  of  these  three  periods  suflScicnt  ha« 
been  already  said  ;  of  the  second  there  remain  still 
a  few  observations  to  be  made.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  period  is  the  earliest  age  in 
which  we  have  any  notice  of  portrait-painters  (tnc- 
ginum  pictorct)  as  a  distinct  class.  Hiny  mentions 
particularly  Dionysius  and  Sopolis  as  the  most  cel- 
ebrated at  about  the  time  of  Augustus,  or  perhaps 
earlier,  who  filled  picture-galleries  with  their  works : 
the  former  was  sumiuned  the  anthropograph,  be- 
cause he  painted  nothing  but  men.  About  tha 
same  age,  also,  Lala  of  Cyzicus  was  very  celebra- 
ted ;  she  painted,  however,  chiefly  female  portraits, 
but  received  greater  prices  than  the  other  two.' 

Portraits  must  have  been  exceedingly  numerous 
among  the  Romans;  Varro  made  a  collection  of 
the  portraits  of  7(K)  eminent  men.'  The  portraits 
or  statues  of  men  who  had  performed  any  public 
service  were  placed  in  the  temples  and  other  pob- 
lie  places,  and  several  edicts  were  passed  by  the 
emperors  of  Rome  respecting  the  placing  of  them.* 
The  portraits  of  authors,  also,  were  placed  in  the 
public  libraries ;  they  were  apparently  fixed  above 
the  cases  which  contained  their  writings,  below 
which  chairs  were  placed  for  the  convenience  ot 
readers.*  They  were  painted,  also,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  manuscripts.'  Respecting  the  imagines  m 
wax  portraits,  which  were  preserved  in  "  armaria" 
in  the  atria  of  private  houses,*  there  is  an  interest- 
ing account  in  Polybius.'  With  the  exception  ol 
Aetion,  as  already  mentioned,  not  a  single  paintet 
of  this  period  rose  to  eminence,  although  boom 
were,  of  course,  more  distinguished  than  others;  as 
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be  profligau  Arellias ;  Fabullus,  who  painted  N  j 
ro's  golden  house  ;  Dorotheus,  who  copied  for  Nero 
the  Venua  Anadyomene  of  Apelles ;  Cornelius  Pi- 
nus,  Accius  Prisons,  Marcus  Ludius,  Mallius,  and 
otben>  >  Poitrait,  decorative,  and  scene  painting  i 
seem  to  have  engrossed  the  art.  Pliny  and  Vitru- 
Tias  regret  in  strong  terms  the  deplorable  state  of 
painting  in  their  times,  which  was  but  the  com- 1 
mencement  of  the  decay ;  VitruTius  has  devoted  an 
entire  chapter*  to  a  lamentation  over  its  fallen 
■tatc ;  and  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  a  dying  art.*  The 
latter  writer  instances,*  as  a  sign  of  the  madness  of 
bis  time  {jiostrct  alatit  inaaniam),  the  colossal  por- 
trait of  Nero,  130  feet  high,  which  was  painted 
upon  canvass,  a  thing  unknown  till  that  time. 

Marcus  Ludius,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  became 
very  celebrated  for  his  landscape  decorations,  which 
were  illustrated  with  figures  actively  employed  in 
occupations  suited  to  the  scenes ;  which  kind  of 
painting  became  universal  afler  his  time,  and  ap- 
parently with  every  species  of  license.  Vitruvius 
contrasts  the  state  of  decorative  painting  in  his  own 
age  with  what  it  was  formerly,  and  he  enumerates 
the  various  kinds  of  wall-painting  in  use  among 
the  ancients.  They  first  imitated  the  arrangement 
and  varieties  of  slabs  of  marble,  then  the  variegated 
frames  and  cornices  of  panels,  to  which  were  after- 
ward added  architectural  decorations ;  and,  finally, 
in  the  exedrie  were  painted  tragic,  comic,  or  satyric 
scenes,  and  in  the  long  galleries  and  corridors  va- 
rious kinds  of  landscapes,  or  even  subjects  from  the 
poets  and  the  higher  walks  of  history.  But  these 
things  were  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius  tastelessly  laid 
aside,  and  had  given  place  to  mere  gaudy  display,  or 
the  most  fantastic  and  wild  conceptions,  such  as 
many  of  the  paintings  which  have  been  discovered 
in  Pompeii. 

Painting  now  came  to  be  practised  by  slaves,  and 
painters,  as  a  body,  were  held  in  little  or  no  es- 
teem. Respecting  the  depraved  application  of  the 
arts  at  this  period,  see  Plin.,  xxxv.,  33. — Petron., 
Sat.,  88.— -Propert.,  ii.,  6.— Sueton.,  Tib.,  43.— Ju- 
ven.,  ix.,  146 ;  xii.,  28. 

Mosaic,  or  pictura  de  mtuho,  oput  nauivum,  was 
very  general  m  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  early  em- 
perors. It  was  also  common  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Afinor  at  an  earlier  period,  but  at  the  time  of  which 
we  are  now  treating  it  began  to  a  great  extent  even 
to  supersede  painting.  It  was  used  chiefly  for 
doors,  but  walls  and  also  ceilings  were  sometimes 
ornamented  in  the  same  way.*  There  were  various 
kinds  of  mosaic ;  the  litkottrota  were  distinct  from 
the  picturte  de  munvo.  There  were  several  kinds 
of  the  former,  as  the  stctiU,  the  tetaellatum,  and  the 
eermiculatum,  which  are  all  mechanical  and  orna- 
mental styles,  unapplicable  to  painting,  as  they  were 
worked  in  regular  figures.  As  a  general  distinction 
between  musivum  and  lithostrotum,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  pi  store  itself  was  <U  mutiva  or  opu» 
muthum,  and  its  ftame,  which  was  often  very  large 
•nd  beautiful,  was  lUhottrotum.  The  former  was 
made  of  various  coloured  small  cubes  {letsera  or 
Utiella)  of  different  materials,  and  the  latter  of 
small  thin  slabs,  crutta,  of  various  marbles,  &c. ; 
the  artists  were  termed  tntMiiiarti  and  guadralarii 
or  teiteUarii  respectively.  Pliny'  attributes  the  ori- 
gin of  mosaic  pavements  to  the  Greeks.  He  men- 
tions the  "  asarotus  cecus"  at  Pergamum,  by  Sosus, 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  musivarii,  the 
pavement  of  which  represented  the  remnants  of  a 
sapper.  He  mentions,  also  at  Pergamum,  the  fa- 
mous Canthanis  with  the   doves,  of  which   the 


I  (PUo.,  H.  N.,  nzT.,  S7,  Ac.)  — S.  (>ii.,  S.)  — S.  (H.  N., 
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tthenaiH,  lii.,  p.  543,  d.  -Seneo..  Ep..  8t  — Lucan,  z.,  lit.)— 
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"  Dores  of  the  Capitol"  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy. 
Another  musivarius  of  antiquity  was  Dioacoridei 
of  Samos,  whose  name  is  found  upon  two  mosaics 
of  Pompeii*  Five  others  are  mentioned  bv  Miil- 
ler.*  There  are  still  many  great  mosaics  of  the 
ancients  extant.  (See  the  works  of  Giampini.  Fi: 
rietti,  and  Laborde.)  The  most  interesting  and 
most  valuable  is  the  one  lately  discovered  in  Pom- 
peii, which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  battle  of 
Issus.  This  mosaic  is  certainly  one  of  the  mesi 
valuable  relics  of  ancient  art,  and  the  design  and 
composition  of  the  work  are  so  superior  t«i  its  exe- 
cution, that  the  original  has  evidently  been  the  pro- 
duction of  an  age  long  anterior  to  the  degenerate 
period  of  the  mosaic  itself.  The  composition  is 
simple,  forcible,  and  beautiful,  and  the  design  exhib- 
its in  many  respects  merits  of  the  highest  order. 
(See  Nicolini,  Quadro  in  mutaico  Mcoperto  in  Pom- 
peH. — Mazois,  Pompii,  iv.,  48  and  49 ;  and  Miiller, 
DetikmaUr  der  alien  Kxtmt,  l,  55.) 

PALA  (irrvov),  a  Spade.*  The  spade  was  but 
little  used  in  ancient  husbandry,  the  ground  having 
been  broken  and  turned  over  by  the  plough,  and 
also  by  the  use  of  large  hoes  and  rakes.  iVid. 
Liso,  Rastkoh.)  But  in  some  cases  a  broad  cut- 
ting edge  was  necessary  for  this  purpose,  as,  foi 
example,  when  the  ground  was  full  of  the  roots 
of  rushes  or  other  pUints.*  Also  in  gardening  it 
was  an  indispensable  instrument,  and  it  was  then 
made  on  the  same  principle  as  the  ploughshare, 
viz.,  by  casing  its  extremity  with  iron.*  The  an- 
nexed woodcut,  taken  from  a  funereal  monument  at 


Rome,'  exhibits  a  deceased  countryman  with  hia 
falx  and  bidens,  and  also  with  a  pala,  modified  by  the 
addition  of  a  strong  crossbar,  by  the  use  of  which  he 
was  enabled  to  drive  it  nearly  twice  as  deep  into 
the  ground  as  he  could  have  done  without  it.  In 
this  form  the  instrument  was  called  bipalium,  being 
employed  in  trenching  {pastinaiio),  or,  when  the 
ground  was  full  of  roots  to  a  considerable  depth,  in 
loosening  them,  turning  them  over,  and  extirpating 
them,  so  as  to  prepare  the  soil  for  planting  vines  and 
other  trees.  By  means  of  this  implement,  which  is 
still  used  in  Italy,  and  called  vanga,  the  ground  was 
dug  to  the  depth  of  two  spades,  oi  nearly  two  feel.' 
Cato*  mentions  wooden  spades  (paltu  ligneat) 
among  the  implements  necessary  to  the  husband- 
man.    One  principal  application  of  them  was  in 


1.  (Mu»  Cap.,  iv.,  M.)— »  (Mm.  Boib.,  ir.,  34.)— 3.  (Areh»- 
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17,  ».  J7  ;  SS,  I.  35.)— S.  (Plin.,  H.  N  ,  rriii.,  8.)— «.  (Colura., 
I.,  44.)— 7.  (Fabretti,  InKr.  Ant.,  p.  474.)- 8.  (PUn..  H.  N. 
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PALATINI  LUDI. 


PALE. 


■riodowing.  The  winnowing-BhoTel,  alao  called  in 
Latin  ventitabnim,  is  still  generally  used  in  Greece, 
mil  the  mode  of  employing  it  is  exhibited  by  Stuart 
in  his  "Antiquities  of  Athens."  The  corn  which 
has  been  threshed  lies  in  a  heap  upon  the  floor,  and 
the  labourer  throws  it  to  a  distance  with  his  shovel, 
while  the  wind,  blowi..^  strongly  across  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  is  thrown,  drives  the  chaff  and  ref- 
asc  to  one  side.'  The  fruit  of  leguminoos  plants 
w&s  purified  and  adapted  to  be  used  for  food  in  the 
aaino  manner.* 

The  term  pala  was  applied  anciently,  as  it  is  in 
modem  Italian,  to  the  blade  or  broad  part  of  an  oar. 
(Vid.  Rehui.)  In  a  Rino,  the  broad  part  which 
held  the  gem  was  called  by  that  name. 

PALiESTRA  {wa^iarpa)  properly  means  a  place 
for  wrestling  (iroAaitiv,  naXri),  and  appears  to  have 
originally  formed  a  part  of  the  gymnasium.  The 
word  was,  however,  used  in  different  senses  at  va- 
rious periods,  and  its  exact  meaning,  especially  in  re- 
lation to  the  gymnasium,  has  occasioned  much  con- 
troversy among  modern  writers.  It  first  occurs  in 
Herodotus,*  who  says  that  Clisthenes  ofSicyon  built 
a  dromos  and  a  paltestra,  both  of  which  he  calls  by 
the  general  name  of  [olestra.  At  Athens,  howev- 
er, there  was  a  considerable  number  of  palaestrae 
quite  distinct  from  the  gymnasia,  which  were  called 
by  the  names  either  of  their  founders,  or  of  the 
teachers  who  gave  instruction  there  ;  thus,  for  ex- 
ample, we  read  of  the  palaestra  of  Taureas.'  Krause' 
contends  that  the  palaestrae  at  Athens  were  appropri- 
ated to  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  boys  and  youths 
(irotdff  and  luipacia),  and  the  gymnasia  to  those  of 
men ;  but  Becker*  has  shown  that  this  cannot  be 
the  true  distinction,  although  it  appears  that  certain 
places  were,  for  obvious  reasons,  appropriated  to 
the  exclusive  use  of  boys.'  But  that  the  boys  ex- 
e.xised  in  the  gymnasia  as  well,  is  plain  from  many 
passages*  (ttoic  updoc  izi  yv/ivaaiov*),  while,  on 
:he  other  hand,  we  read  of  men  visiting  the  palaes- 
rrae.«* 

It  appears  most  probable  that  the  palaestrae  were, 
during  the  flourishing  times  of  the  Greek  republics, 
chiefly  appropriated  to  the  exercises  of  wrestling 
and  of  the  pancratium,  and  were  principally  intend- 
ed for  the  athletae,  who,  it  must  be  recollected,  were 
persons  that  contended  in  the  public  ^mes,  and 
therefore  needed  special  training.  This  is  express- 
ly stated  by  Plutarch,"  who  says  "  that  the  place  in 
which  all  the  athlete  exercise  Is  called  a  paltestra ;" 
and  we  also  learn  from  Pausanias"  that  there  were 
at  Olympia  palaestrs  especially  devoted  to  the  ath- 
letae. In  Atbenaeus**  we  read  of  the  great  athletes 
Damippus  coming  out  of  the  palaestra ;  and  Galen 
(irc/M  roO  ita  fUKpdc  a^ipa{  yv/ivaaim,  C.  6)  places 
the  athletae  in  the  palaestra.'* 

The  Romans  had  originally  no  places  correspond- 
mg  to  the  Greek  gymnasia  and  palaestrae ;  and 
when,  towards  the  close  of  the  Repnblic,  wealthy 
Romans,  In  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  began  to  build 
places  for  exercise  in  their  villas,  they  called  them 
indifferently  gymnasia  and  palaestrae."  The  words 
were  thus  used  by  the  Romans  as  synonymous ;  and, 
accordingly,  we  6nd  that  Vitruvius"  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  Greek  gymnasium  under  the  name  of  pa- 

PALA'RIA.    {Vid.  PiLos.) 

PALATINI  LUDI.    ( rjd.  Lpdi  Palatiw.) 

I.  (Thaoci  .  ni.,  IM.  —  Matt.,  iii.,  IS.  —  Luke,  iii.,  17.)  — ». 
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PALE  (ituAq,  mXaiaua,  ToAtua/iovvvq,  or  cir» 
SXr/Tiirn,  UiclOL,  luctatio).  Wrestling.  The  word  waJln 
is  sometimes  used  in  a  wider  sense,  embracing  all 
gymnastic  exercises  with  the  exception  of  dancing, 
whence  the  schools  of  tbe  athlete  were  called 
palattra,  that  is,  schools  in  which  the  itaSii  in  its 
widest  sense  was  taught.'  (Ku<.  Paljcstka.)  There 
are  also  many  passages  in  ancient  writers  in  wbieb 
nai.ri  and  iraAoittvare  used  to  designate  anypartic. 
ular  species  of  athletic  games  besides  wrestling,  at 
a  combination  of  several  gimes. 

The  Greeks  ascribed  thft  j:.ventian  of  wrestlroi 
to  mythical  personages,  such  as  Palaestra,  the 
daughter  of  Hermes,*  Antaeus  and  Cercyon,*  Phor> 
bas  of  Athens,  or  Theseus.'  Hermes,  the  god  of 
all  gymnastic  exercises,  also  presided  over  tho 
Tokn.  Theseus  is  said  by  Pausanias*  to  have  been 
the  first  who  reduced  the  game  of  wrestling  to  cer- 
tain rules,  and  to  have  thus  raised  it  to  the  rank  of 
an  art,  whereas  before  his  time  it  was  a  rude  figfat,  in 
which  bodily  size  and  strength  alone  decided  the 
victory.  The  most  celehrat^  wrestler  in  the  hero- 
ic age  was  Heracles.  In  the  Homeric  age  wrest- 
ling was  much  practised,  and  a  beautiful  description 
of  a  wrestling  match  is  given  in  the  Iliad.*  During 
this  period  wrestlers  contended  naked,  and  only  the 
loins  were  covered  with  the  nepiiufta,*  and  this  ca»- 
tom  probably  remained  throughout  Greece  until  OL 
IS,  from  which  time  the  perizoma  was  no  longer 
used,  and  wrestlers  fought  entirely  naked.'  In  the 
Homeric  age,  the  custom  of  anointing  the  body  for 
the  purpose  of  wrestling  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  ;  but  In  the  time  of  Solon  it  was  quite 
general,  and  was  said  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Cretans  and  Lacedaemonians  at  a  very  early  period  *' 
After  the  body  was  anointed,  it  was  strewed  ovct 
with  sand  or  dust,  in  order  to  enable  the  wrestlMs 
to  take  a  firm  hold  of  each  other.  At  the  festival 
of  the  Sthenia  in  Argos,  the  nuiti  was  accompanied 
by  flute-music.    ( Vid.  Sthinia.) 

When  two  athletae  began  their  contest,  each 
might  use  a  variety  of  means  to  seize  his  antago- 
nist in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  and  to 
throw  him  down  without  exposing  himself;"  but 
one  of  the  great  objects  was  to  make  every  attack 
with  elegance  and  beauty,  and  the  figlit  was  for  this, 
as  well  as  for  other  purposes,  regulated  by  certain 
laws."  Striking,  for  instance,  was  not  allowed,  bat 
pushing  an  antagonist  backward  {itBia/iSt)  was  fte- 
quently  resorted  to."  It  is  probably  on  account  o( 
the  laws  by  which  this  game  was  regulated,  and  the 
great  art  which  it  required  in  consequence,  that  Pln- 
tarch'*  calls  it  the  Tt;|^U[«r«rov  k(U  imvovpydrarvm 
Tuv  iSXrifiaTuv.  But,  notwithstanding  these  laws, 
wrestling  admitted  of  greater  cunning,  and  more 
tricks  and  stratagems,  than  any  other  game,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pancratium,"  and  the  Greeks 
had  a  great  many  technical  terms  to  express  tbe 
various  stratagems,  positions,  and  attitudes  in  wlucfa 
wrestlers  might  be  placed.  Numerous  scenes  of 
wrestlers  are  represented  on  ancient  works  of  art.'* 
(See  woodcut  in  Pancratioh). 

The  contest  in  wrestling  was  divided  by  the  ni- 
dents  into  two  parts,  viz.,  the  irdAi;  bpHii  or  b,Jiitt 
{hpBoardifiv  TraXoinv),  that  is,  the  fight  of  tbe  ath- 


1.  (Plat.,  Da  Lefg.,  Tii.,  p.  7J5.— Hanid.,  ta.,  M  /— ».  ( ••"«« 
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Paoa.,  i.,  44,  4  I.— Diooyi.  Hal.,  Tii.,7».>— 10.  (Thucjrd.,  L  e.— 
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Stat.,  Thab.,  ri.,  831,  Ao.— Hsliod.,  JSthiop.,  i..  p.  139.) — IS 
(Plat.,  Da  Len..  Tiii., p.  834. — Cic.  OraL,  08.- Lnsian,  Aaack.. 
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eus  w  long  as  tbey  stood  upright,  and  the  diUvAf- 

rif  or  iMiai{  [lucta  toUdaiaria),  in  which  the  athle- 
!»  Struggled  with  each  other  while  lying  on  the 
giuiind.  UnlFss  they  contrived  to  rise  again,  tile 
iXivdriaii  was  fhe  last  stage  of  the  contest,  wbk^h 
continued  until  one  of  them  acknowledged  himself 
to  be  conquered.  The  irahi  bpQfi  appears  to  have 
been  '-be  only  one  which  was  fought  in  the  times  of 
IIoEDtir,  as  well  as  afterward  in  the  great  national 
3xs.'ia  of  the  Greeks ;  and  as  soon  as  one  athlete 
K-U,  the  other  allowed  him  to  rise  and  continue  the 
ocAtest  if  he  still  felt  inclined.'  But  if  the  same 
athlete  fell  thrice,  the  victory  was  lecided,  and  he 
was  not  allowed  to  go  on.*  The  ajuvd^ait  was  only 
fought  in  later  times,  at  the  smaller  gamgy,  and  es- 
secially  in  the  pancratium.  The  place  where  the 
ivrestlers  contended  was  generally  soft  ground,  and 
x>vered  with  sand.'  Effeminate  persons  sometimes 
spread  large  and  magnificent  carpets  on  the  place 
where  they  wrestled.*  Each  of  the  various  tribes 
of  the  Greeks  seems  to  have  shown  its  peculiar  and 
national  character  in  the  game  of  wrestling  in  some 
particular  trick  or  stratagem,  by  which  it  excelled 
the  others. 

In  a  dietetic  point  of  view,  the  ilUtSiiait  was  con- 
sidered beneficial  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  body, 
the  loins,  and  the  lower  parts  in  general,  but  inju- 
rious to  the  head,  whereas  the  irdXr/  ipA;  was  be- 
lieved to  act  beneficially  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body.  It  was  owing  to  these  salutary  effects  that 
wrestling  was  practised  in  all  the  gymnasia  as  well 
as  in  the  palaestrae,  and  that  in  01.  37  wrestling  for 
boys  was  introduced  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
soon  alter  in  the  other  great  games,  and  at  Athens 
in  the^Eleusinia,  and  Theses  also.'  The  most  re- 
■Krwneid  of  all  the  Greek  wrestlers  in  the  historical 
age  was  Milon  of  Croton,  whose  name  was  known 
IhrougLout  the  ancient  world.*  Other  distinguished 
wrestlers  are  enumerated  by  Krause,'  who  has  also 
given  a  very  minute  account  of  the  game  of  wrest- 
Ung,  and  eveo'thing  connected  with  it,  in  bis  Gym- 
nttik  und  Agpn.  d.  Hell.,  p.  400-439. 

PALI'LIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  every 
year  on  the  21st  of  April,  in  honour  of  Pales,  the 
tutelary  divinity  of  shepherids.  Some  of  the  ancient 
writers  call  this  festival  Parilia,  deriving  the  name 
from  pario,  because  sacrifices  were  offered  on  that 
day  pro  porta  pecorit*  The  21st  of  April  was  the 
day  on  which,  according  to  the  early  traditions  of 
Rome,  Romulus  had  commenced  the  building  of  the 
city,  so  that  the  festival  was  at  the  same  time  sol- 
emnized 88  the  dies  natalitius  of  Rome  ;'  and  some 
of  the  rights  customary  in  later  times  were  said  to 
have  been  first  performed  by  Romulns  when  he  fix- 
ed the  pomoerium.'*  Ovid"  gives  a  description  of 
the  rites  of  the  Palilia,  which  clearly  shows  that  be 
regarded  it  as  a  shepberd-festival,  such  as  it  must 
originally  have  been  when  the  Romans  were  real 
ahepherds  and  husbandmen,  and  as  it  must  have 
continued  to  be  among  country  people  in  his  own 
time,  as  is  expressly  stated  by  Diouysius ;  for  in 
the  city  itself  it  most  have  lost  its  original  charac- 
ter, and  have  been  regarded  only  as  the  dies  natali- 
Ims.  The  connexion,  however,  between  these  two 
idiaracters  of  the  festival  is  manifest,  as  the  found- 
m  of  the  city  were,  as  it  were,  the  kings  of  shep- 


1.  (no..  Da  L«gg.,  Tii.,  p.  706.— Com,  Nep.,  Epaiii.,  S.— La- 
aw.  Laxiph.,  S.)  — t.  (Senee..  Da  Banaf.,  t.,  3.  — .Sachyl., 
Agtm.f  17l.  —  AnthoL  Or.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  400,  ed.  Jacoba.)  —  3. 
(Zaa.,  Anab.,  jr.,  8,4  36.  —  Lacian,  Anach.,  a.)— 4.  (Athai., 
sit,  p.  S3t.)— «.  (Pans.,  v.,  8,  t  3  ;  iii.,  11,  t  6.— Find.,  01.,viu., 
n.— Gall.,  XT.,  SO — Plat.,  Symp.,  ii.,  5.)--6.  (Herod.,  iii.,  137. 
— Stnb.,  Ti.,  p.  263,  &c.— Diodor.,  xii.,  0.)  —  7.  (p.  13S,  Ac.)— 
8.  (Faat.,  a.  t.  Palea.  —  Compara  Popalaria  taax :  Vono,  Da 
Lin^.  Lat.,  v.,  p.  55,  Bip. — Diouya.,  i.,  p.  75,  Sylburs.) — 9,  (Fea- 
taa,  (.T.  Pariiibaa.— Cic,  De  Dit.,  ii.,  47.— Vano,  Da  Ra  Roat., 
ti.,  1.— PliiL,  U.  v.,  iviii.,  86.)— 10.  (Diwya..  1.  c.)— 11    (Fait., 
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herds,  and  the  ouocleia  of  a  religion  suited  to  ate^ 
herds. 

The  first  part  of  the  solemnities,  as  described  by 
Ovid,  was  a  public  purification  by  fire  and  smoke. 
The  things  burned  in  order  to  produce  this  purify- 
ing smoke  were  the  blood  of  the  October-horte,  the 
ashes  of  the  calves  sacrificed  at  the  festival  of  Ceres, 
and  the  shells  of  beans.  The  people  were  also 
sprinkled  with  water ;  they  washed  their  bands  in 
spring-water,  and  drank  milk  mixed  with  must.' 
As  regards  the  October-horse  {equut  October),  :t  must 
be  observed,  that  in  early  times  no  bloody  sacrifice 
was  allowed  to  be  offered  at  the  Palilia,  and  the 
blood  of  the  October-horse,  mentioned  above,  was 
the  blood  which  had  dropped  from  the  tail  of  the 
horse  sacrificed  in  the  month  of  October  to  Mars  in 
the  Campus  Martius.  This  blood  was  preserved  by 
the  vestal  virgins  in  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  used  at  the  Palilia.'  When,  to- 
wards the  evening,  the  shepherds  had  fed  their  flocks, 
branches  of  bay  were  used  as  brooms  for  cleaning 
the  stables  and  for  sprinkling  water  through  them, 
and,  lastly,  the  stables  were  adorned  with  bay 
boughs.  Hereupon  the  shepherds  burned  sulphur, 
rosemary,  fir-wood,  and  incense,  and  made  the 
smoke  pass  through  the  stables  to  purify  them ;  the 
flocks  themselves  were  likewise  purified  by  this 
smoke.  The  sacrifices  which  were  offered  on  this 
day  consisted  of  cakes,  millet,  toilk,  and  other  kinds 
of  eatables.  The  shepherds  then  offered  a  prayer 
to  Pales.  After  these  solemn  rites  were  over,  the 
cheerful  part  of  the  festival  began :  bonfires  were 
made  of  heaps  of  hay  and  straw,  and  under  the 
sounds  of  cymbals  and  flutes  the  sheep  were  again 
purified  by  being  compelled  to  run  three  times 
through  the  fire,  and  the  shepherds  themselves  did 
the  same.  The  festival  was  concluded  by  a  feast 
in  the  open  air,  at  which  the  people  sat  or  lay  upon 
benches  of  turf,  and  drank  plentifully.* 

In  the  city  of  Rome  the  festival  must,  at  least  in 
later  times,  have  been  celebrated  in  a  different  ma;^ 
ner ;  its  character  of  a  shepherd- festival  was  forgot- 
ten, and  it  was  merely  looked  upon  as  the  day  on 
which  Rome  had  been  built,  and  was  celebrated  as 
such  with  great  rejoicings.*  In  the  reign  of  Calig- 
ula, it  was  decreed  that  the  day  on  which  the  em- 
peror had  come  to  the  throne  should  be  celebratec 
under  the  name  of  Palilia,  as  if  the  Empire  had 
been  revived  by  him,  and  had  commenced  its  sec- 
ond existence.'  Athensus*  says  that  before  his 
time  the  name  Palilia  bad  been  changed  into  Jto- 
mana  {Tu/taia).  Whether  this  change  of  name  waa 
occasioned  by  the  decree  in  the  reign  of  Caligula 
just  mentioned,  is  unknown.' 

PALIMPSESTUS.    ( Kii  Libbb.) 

PALLA.     (Vid.  Pallwu.) 

PaLL'ACE  (ffoAXa*^).  (V«i.CoNcoBiKA,GHMat.,. 

PALLIATA  FA'BULA.  (Vid.  Comctwa,  pagft 
300.) 

PA'LLIUM,  dim.  PALLIOLUM,  poet.  PALLA* 
{htuTtov,  dim.  IftaTidiov ;  Ion.  and  poet,  fiuot),  a 
blanket  or  whittle,  a  sheet,  a  pall.  The  English 
cloaJc,  though  commonly  adopted  as  the  proper  trans- 
lation of  these  terms,  conveys  no  accurate  concep- 
tion of  the  form,  material,  or  use  of  that  which  they 
denoted.  The  article  designated  by  them  was  af 
ways  a  rectangular  piece  of  cloth,  exactly,  or,  at 
least,  nearly  square  (rerpayuva  l/MTia,*  qvjidrangu- 
Ivs").  Hence  it  could  easily  be  divided  without  loaa 

1.  (Olid,  Faat.,  1.  c.—Comiiaia  Prapart.,  ir.,  1,  SO.)— 9.  rS*. 
lin.,  p  S,  D.— Feat.,  a.  t.  October  equui.  —  Flat..  Romal.,  IL' 
—3.  ( fibaU.,  ii.,  5,  87,  *c.  —  Comparo  Propert.,  i».,  4,  74.)— 4. 
(Athan.,  liii.,  p.  361.)  — 5.  (Suat.,  Calig.,  16.)  — 6.  (I.e.)- 7 
(Conpaie  Hartang,  Dia  Relig.  drr  Rfimer,  ii.,  p.  1 50,  Ac .;  —B 
(Plsnt..  Man.,  11.,  iii.,  41-47.-- Orid,  Amor.,  HI.,  i.,  IS ;  ii.,  1».| 
— «.  (Poaidouiaa  ap.  Athar  ,  T.,  p.  113.)— 10.  (TattulL.  Da  1>al 
lis.  i.) 
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•r  wi»te  either  into  tour  parts*  or  into  twelre.*  It 
was,  indeed,  used  in  the  very  form  in  wliich  it  was 
tal(en  froin  the  loom  (_md.  Tela),  being  made  entirely 
by  the  weaver  (ri  ifturiov  i^vai'),  without  any  aid 
ut>m  the  tailor  except  tu  repair  («arcir<,  iiKtiadat)  the 
iiyurles  which  it  sustained  by  time.  Although  It  was 
often  ornamented,  more  especially  among  the  nor- 
thern nations  of  Europe,  with  a  fringe  (vt^.  Fih- 
«Riii),  yet  tiva  was  commonly  of  the  same  piece 
with  the  pall  or  blanket  itself.  Also,  whatever  ad- 
ditional richness  and  beauty  it  received  from  the  art 
of  the  dyer,  was  bestowed  upon  it  before  its  mate- 
rials were  woven  into  cloth,  or  even  spun  into  thread. 
Most  commonly  it  was  used  without  having  under- 
i^one  any  process  of  this  kind.  The  raw  material, 
uuch  as  wool,  flax,  or  ootton,  was  manufactured  in 
its  natural  state,  and  hence  blankets  and  sheets 
were  commonly  white  {XevKu  ifidria*),  although, 
from  the  same  cause,  brown,  drab,  and  gray  were 
also  prevailing  colours.  The  more  splendid  and 
elegant  tints  were  produced  by  the  application  of 
the  murex  {muricata,  conchyhata,  jmrpurea,  vetlit ; 
nop^vpoBv,  dXovpyi},  Iftuna*),  the  kermes  (coeeineui, 
KOKKtvov),  the  argol  (fucatut),  and  the  saffron  (cro- 
ceut,  KfMKuTov).  {Via.  Crocota.)  Pale  green  was 
also  worn  (i/u^xivsv*).  Black  and  gray  pallia  were 
cither  made  from  the  wool  of  black  sheep,*  or  were 
the  result  of  the  art^f  the  dyer.  They  were  worn 
in  mourning (jiehiva  l/idrta*  fatSv  iaB^ra*),  and  by 
sorceresses."  The  pallium  of  one  colour  (idtoxpoov 
limTum,  literally  "  the  self-coloured  blanket"")  was 
diatioguishod  from  the  variegated  (irou/Xov) ;  and 
of  this  latter  class  the  simplest  kinds  were  the  striped 
(ioMwrov"),  in  which  the  effect  was  produced  by  in- 
serting alternately  a  woof  of  different  colours,  and 
the  check  or  plaid  (taitulatum,  teaselatun),  in  which 
the  same  colours  were  made  to  alternate  in  the 
warp  also.  Zcuxis,  the  painter,  exhibited  at  the 
Olympic  games  a  plaid  having  his  name  woven  in 
the  squares  {lettt-a,  ir^vBia)  in  golden  letters." 
Kn  endless  variety  was  produced  by  interweaving 
spr.gs  or  flowers  in  the  woof  {uv6eai  irtirouuijii- 
vov'*).  By  the  same  process,  carried  to  a  higher 
degree  of  complexity  and  refinement,  whole  figures, 
and  even  historical  or  mythological  subjects,  were 
introduced,  and  in  this  state  of  advancement  the 
weaving  of  pallia  was  the  elegant  and  worthy  em- 
ployment of  females  of  the  first  distinction,"  and  of 
Minerva,  the  inventress  of  the  art,  herself."  The 
greatest  splendour  was  imparted  by  the  use  of  gold 
thread.**  Homer  represents  Penelope  weaving  a 
porp' '.  blanket  for  Ulysses,  which  also  displayed  a 
beautiful  hunting-piece  wrought  in  gold.'*  The  epi- 
thet diniaf,  which  is  commonly  applied  by  the  po- 
ets to  these  figured  palls,  probably  denoted  that  they 
were  made  on  the  principle  of  a  quilt  or  a  Scotch 
carpet,  in  which  two  cloths  of  different  colours  are 
so  interlaced  as  to  form  one  double  cloth,  which  dis- 
plays a  pattern  of  any  kind,  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  artist. 

Although  pallia  were  finished  for  use  without  the 
intervention  of  the  tailor,  they  were  submitted  to  the 
embroid'irer  {Pkrygio;  jrojdiXnjr,  irXav/utptot"),  and 
itill  more  commonly  to  the  fuller  (vid.  Fjllo),  who 
received  them  both  when  they  were  new  from  the 

1.  (John,  <ix.,  13.)— S.  (I  Kinn,  xi.,  SO.)— 3.  (Plato,  Chann., 
r.  8«,  88,  ed.  Hiindorf.  —  Hipp.  Min.,  p.  Sin,  ad.  Bekker.)  —  4. 
(Art«m.,  ii.,  S.)— 5.  (Herad.  Pont.  ap.  AtUen  ,  lii.,  n.  518.)— «. 
•Pollm,  Onora.,  vii.,  <(«.)— 7.  (Theoc.,  t.,  »8.)-fl.  (Xen..  Hin. 
Gr.,  i.,  7,  ♦  8.— Artain.,  1.  a )— 8.  (iMcription  in  Fellowi'i  Jour- 
m1,  1838,  p.  31.)— 10.  (Hor.,  Sat..  I.,  viii.,  S3.)— 11.  (An«m.,  1. 
c)— 13.  (Xtn.,  Cyiop.,  riii.,  3,  «  8.)  —  13.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xm., 
1 1.  SS,  ».)— 14.  (Plato,  Kopubl.,  Tiii.,  p.  401,  od.  Bakker.)-  IS. 
(Hon.,  U.,  iii.,  13S-I38  ;  ixii.,  440,  441.)— IS.  (Apoll.  Rhod.,  i., 
m-7M.)  — IT.  (Virg.,  iKn.,  iw.,  SSl-SM.  — Plin.,  R.  N.,  Tiii., 
It;  miii.,  IS.— Auun.,  Epig ,  37.  —  Themiat.,  Orat.,  SI.  —  Q. 
Cwt,  iii,  3.  17.)- 18.  (Od.,  li^.,  S3»-33S.)— 1«.  (Jboh.,  e.  TS- 
HK-k.,  ).  118,  ad.  Reiake.— Schol.  ad  loe.) 
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loom  and  when  they  were  suUitd  thrbuga  ■■• 
Hence  it  was  a  recommendation  oT  tliis  ertids  of 
attire  to  be  well  trodden  (McmaTov*)  and  wdH 
washed  {HhrXwec*).  The  men  who  performed  tbs 
operation  are  called  ol  irXw^(,  i.  t.,  the  washers,  is 
an  inscription  found  in  the  stadium  at  Athens.  An- 
other appellation  which  they  bore,  viz.,  ol  ontt'n, 
the  treaders,'  is  well  illustrated  by  the  woodna 
representing  them  at  their  work  in  p.  453. 

Considering  pallium  and  palla,  I^tiov  nod  fipor, 
as  generic  terms,  we  find  specific  terms  induded 
under  them,  and  denoting  distinctions  which  dr 
pended  on  the  materials  of  which  the  cloth  wt 
made.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  far  th 
roost  common  material  was  wool.*  The  blaokel 
made  of  it  {lantum  pallium*)  was  called  (from  the 
root  of  lami,  wool)  in  Latin  Lmha,  in  Greek  x'lai'M: 
and  as  the  blanket  varied,  not  only  in  colour  and 
ornament,  but  also  in  fineness,  in  closeness  of  tex- 
ture (Ijianin)  XtiTOTtiTa^),  and  in  size,  some  of 
these  differences  were  expressed  by  the  diminutives 
of  ;i;Xarva,  such  as  x^^viov,  r^ovf^,*  ;[Xa*('({((n',*  x^^ 
vinKiav,*  and  ;)^Xavt(7xtd(ov.**  In  like  manner,  we 
find  the  sheet  not  only  designated  by  epithets  added 
to  the  general  terms  In  order  to  denote  that  it  was 
made  of  flax,  e.  g.,  Iftariov  Xivovv,  Xi'voio  vrmrXsra 
^eo,"  pallium  liruum,"  but  also  distinguished  by 
the  specific  terms  linteum,  linteamen;  sindon,^*  aat- 
(Suv,**  and  its  diminutive  eaidovlm}*  A  coarse 
linen  sheet  was  also  called  ^aov,^*  and  a  fine  one 
bSmni,  dim.  iSovtov."  These  specific  terms  are  no 
doubt  of  Egyptian  origin,  having  been  introduced 
among  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans, 
together  with  the  artides  of  merchandise  to  whick 
they  were  applied.  On  the  same  principle,  a  cotton 
sheet  is  called  palla  carbasea,"  and  a  silk  shawl  is 
denominated  pallium  Scrteum,"  and  bd&vtm  2fp 

KTO." 

The  following  instances  of  the  application  o( 
sheets  and  blankets  to  the  purposes  of  common  life^ 
show  that  their  uses  were  still  more  various  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  than  with  us ;  and  al- 
though,  in  some  of  these  cases,  the  application  may 
have  been  accidental,  it  serves  not  the  less  on  thai 
account  to  demonstrate  the  form  and  properties  of 
the  thing  spoken  of,  and  the  true  meaning  of  the 
various  names  by  which  it  was  called : 

I.  They  were  used,  as  we  use  them,  to  spread 
over  beds  and  couches,  and  to  cover  the  body  du- 
ring sleep  (liMTiov,  IfutTia/io^,*^  fupof,**  x^^*^" 
X^avloKtov,**  pallium'*).  In  many  of  these  cases,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  same  blanket  which  was 
worn  as  a  garment  by  day  served  to  sleep  in  at 
night,  in  exact  agreemeni  wito  tne  prviciice  wnicb 
to  the  present  day  prevails  among  the  Bedouin 
Arabs,  who  constantly  use  their  large  hykes  far 
both  purposes.     {Vid.  Lictds,  Looix, T*pe«.) 

II.  They  were  spread  on  the  ground  and  used  ior 
carpets.  Clitus,  the  friend  of  Alexander,  when  'z» 
held  a  levee,  appeared  walking  M  nep^vpuv  lf»- 


1.  (ApoUai.  Rliml.,  11.,  30.)  —9.  (Horn.,  Od..  riii.,  435.)  —  3 
(SchoL  ID  Apoll.  Rhod.,  1.  c.)  — 4.  (Plant.,  Mil.,  III.,  i.,  93.- 
Xen.,  (Econ.,  Tii.,  36.— Tlieocr.,  1.  r.)  —  5.  (Cic,  D»  .V.  Dmt., 
iii.,  39.)— «.  (./Elian,  V.  U.,  iv.,  3.)— 7.  (Ikrod.,  i-,  1J8.- 
Athas.,  zii.,  p.  S43,  o. ;  M8,  a.;  M3,  a.)  — 8.  (Henx',  ..,  183, 
coopand  with  Sirabo,  ivi.,  1,  ^  20.—  Pluu,  Symp.  Prcol ,  w,  I 
—Thaajt.,  Ant.  Rom.,  vii.,  9.)— 9  (Aristoph.,  A^harn.,  S18.— 
.£ich.,  c.  Timaich.,  p.  143.— Aiciphron,  i..  38.) — 10.  (Anstopiv, 
Pax,  1003.)— 11.  (Orpheus,  Do  Lapid.,  703.)-lS.  (Isid.  niajv, 
Orig.,  lix.,  as.)  —  13.  (Mart.,  EpJir.,  iv.,  12.)  —  14.  (Herod.,  ii., 
8*.- Mart,  xii.,  51,  52.)— 15.  (Palladii,  Vita  Scrap.)— 18.  (Pol- 
lux, Tii.,  c.  13.)— 17.  (nom.,  11.,  iii.,  141 ;  iTiii.,  595.  —  Branrk. 
Anal.,  iii.,  81.)— 18.  (Prudent.,  P«ychom.,  186,  187.)— 19.  (Stat, 
Svlv..  III.,  iT.,  89.)— 20.  (Aman,  Peripl.  Mur.  Eryth..  p.  ie4, 
170,  173,  177,  ed.  Blancanii.)-  21.  (.Slian.,  V.  H.,  Tiii.,  7;  iii.. 
1.— Dent.,  xiiT.,  13.— Theophr.,Char.,  23.)— 22.  (Soph.,Tr»ok, 
•18.— Compare  .'i37.)— 23.  (Tlicocrit.,  iTiii.,  19;  xxit.,  39.- 
Hom.,  Od.,  xiT.,  5(10-521  ;  xvii.,  86,  179  ;  xi.,  4.  86,  143.— M 
Hrnia.  in  Van.,  159-184.,  —94.  (Alciph.,  I.  a  >— tV  (JnT  ,  n 
im.— Span.,  Badr.,  13.) 
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Ktn>.'  This  was  an  alTectation  of  Eastern  luxuo- 
When  the  people  at  Jerusalem  spread  their  hykes 
Dpon  Kie  ftround,*  they  intended  thereby  to  recog- 
nise Jrsus  as  a  king.    (Vid.Txrzs.) 

III.  They  were  hung  over  doors,*  and  used  as 
awnings  or  curtains.*  Thus  Antigonus,  sitting  in 
his  tent,  heard  two  common  soldiers  reviling  him,  a 
blanket  or  sheet  (palla)  being  interposed ;  he  shook 
it  a  little,  and  said,  "  Go  farther  oS*,  lest  the  king 
(bould  hoar  yoo."» 

IV.  At  the  bath  persons  wiped  and  rubbed  them- 
iolves  nut  only  with  linen  sheets  (Unteit),  but  with 
7cry  40(l  blankets  (palliU  ex  moUutUna  lanafaetW). 
The  coarse  linen  cloth  ased  for  this  purpose  was 
:.4Ued  fbanum  [aiitavov). 

V.  Agamemnon'  holds  in  his  hand  "  a  great  pur- 
ine ^jtoc"  to  serve  as  a  banner  floating  in  the  air. 

VI.  Pallia,  especially  of  I'nen  and  cotton,  were 
oaed  for  sails  ((paaauve^,*  XiibxpoKov  ^apot*). 

VII.  When  Anthony's  ships  were  on  fire,  his 
soldiers,  having  failed  to  extinguish  it  by  water, 
which  they  could  not  obtain  in  suCBcient  quantity, 
threw  upon  it  their  thick  blankets  {IfiaTia  airdv  ru 

VIII.  Thick  coarse  blankets,  which  had  not  been 
to  the  fuller  {Ifiana  dyvdirTo"),  were  wrapped  round 
ice  and  snow  to  keep  them  from  melting.  (Vid. 
Nix.) 

IX.  A  fine  white  blanket  was  sometimes  used  as 
a  shroud  (^opof  .ra^^fw,'*  i^nov'*). 

X.  In  Asia,  horses  and  other  animals  used  to  ride 
apon  were  covered  with  beautiful  pallia,  especially 
dpon  occasions  of  ceremony  or  of  rejoicing.  Cyrus 
bad  200  horses  covered  with  striped  cloths."  When 
the  Persian  ambzissador,  a  few  years  ago,  went  to 
the  levee  m  London,  his  horses  were  in  like  man- 
ner covered  fioMoTot^  IfiaTioif."  (Vid.  Tapes.) 
Prom  this  we  must  distinguish  the  use  of  woollen 
horsecloths  in  Europe." 

XI.  The  newly-born  infant  was  wrapped  in  a 
blanket  ((^of").    {Vid.  iNccnABntA.) 

XII.  Lastly,  the  blanket  was  the  most  common 
article  of  the  Ahictds.  ( Vid.  Chlamts.)  Hence 
we  find  it  continually  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
the  Tokica,  which  constituted  the  indutus.  Such 
phrases  as  "  coat  and  waistcoat,"  or  "  shoes  and 
stockings,"  are  not  more  common  with  us  than  such 
as  those  which  follow  In  ancient  authors :  tunica 
foUiumjpte ;"  IfiuTiov  kcu  x^tuv,  in  the  will  of  a  cer- 
tain philosopher ;"  to  1/iutiov  xai  tov x^tuviokov  ;  ^H- 
pof  7)81  xiTuv ;"  x^alv-^v  /  ^di  ;[iT(ivo  ;*'  x^^'t  *"' 
XtravioKot."  The  passages  referred  to  in  the  note 
also  exemplify  the  practice  of  naming  these  two  ar- 
ticles of  dress  together." 

But,  although  the  pallium  and  tunica  were  always 
i«garded  as  essential  parts  of  an  entire  dress,  yet 
each  of  them  might  be  worn  without  the  other. 
Cases  in  which  the  tunic  was  ret.\ined  and  the 
blanket  laid  aside  are  explained  under  the  article 
Nodus.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  pallium  would 
not  be  the  most  convenient  kind  of  dress  when  the 


I  (Atiin.,  i» ,  p.  SS9,  c.)— 2.  (St.  Matt.,  ui.,  8.— St.  Mark, 
<l,8— St.  Luke,  xix.,  38.]— 3.  (Pradent.  adv.  Sym.,  ii.,  790.) 
-4.  (Athen.,  xii.,  p.  S18,  a.)—i.  (Son.,  De  Ira,  iii.,  39.)— 6. 
IPetion.,  Sat.,  98.)  —  7.  (Hrnn.,  11.,  riii.,  991.)— 8.  (Lycoph., 
r.,  98.)— ».  (Earip.,  Heo.,  1080.  — Horn.,  Od.,  v.,  998.)  — 10. 
tDicni  '.'Mt.,  i.,  84.1  — II.  (Plut.,  Sjrmn.  Probl.,  Ti.,  «.)  — II. 
(noin.,11.,  iTiii.,  3S3.— Id.,  Oltf.,  ii.,  M.  100.)— 13.  (Xen.,  Cj- 
np.,  ni  ,  3,  4  13.)— 14.  (Xen.,  C^Top.,  Tiii.,  3,  i  10.)— I}.  (Com 
•an  SL  Matthew,  xii.,  7.— St.  Mark,  xi.,  7.— St.  Lake,  iix., 
VS.)  — 18.  (Voaet.,  Art  Veterin.,  i.,  49;  ii.,  SO.)  — 17.  (Horn., 
lirma.  ia  Apoll.,  191.) -18.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  IL,  v.,  .19.— Plant., 
Epil.,  v.,  ii.,  81.)— 19.  (Diojr.  Laart.,  T.,  79.)— 90.  (Horn.,  R, 
ixi'.,  988.— Od.,  viii.,  42i.)— 91.  (nom.,  II.,  ii.,  989.  --Od.,  ir., 
SO;  v.,  990  ;  riii.,  4S5;  x  ,  38S,  491  ;  xir.,  139,  1S4,  390,  341  ; 
z«.,  330  ;  zvii.,  89.) — Xt.  (Antiphanei,  ap.  Athen.,  xii.,  p.  S49, 
•  J— 93.  (AnL  GelL,  ri.,  10.— Flaat.,  Trin.,  t.,  9,  30.— Athen., 
T.,  p.  Its,  c,  i.,  /.— Tbeophr.,  Char.,  91  —St.  Matthew,  t., 
M-;>ho.vix..t3-<Mi 


wearei  ui  it  had  occasion  to  rur. ;  and  we  find  thai 
in  such  circumstances  he  either  put  it  away  entire- 
ly,' or  folded  it  up  as  a  Scottish  Highlander  folds 
his  plaid,  and  threw  it  round  his  neok  or  over  h>> 
shoulder.*  Telemachus,  in  like  manner,  puts  oflT 
his  purple  pallium,  together  with  his  swordbelt, 
when  he  is  preparing  to  try  his  father's  bow.*  On 
the  other  hand,  to  wear  the  blanket  without  the 
under-clothing  indicated  poverty  or  seventy  of  man- 
ners, as  in  the  case  of  Socrates,*  AgesiUus,  and 
Qelon,  king  of  Syracuse.* 

The  blanket  was  no  doubt  often  folded  a)K>ut  the 
body  simply  with  a  view  to  defend  it  from  cold,  and 
without  any  regard  to  gracefulness  of  appearance. 
It  is  thus  seen  on  the  persons  of  Polynices  and  Par- 
thenopnus  in  the  celebrated  intaglio,  now  preserved 
at  Berlin,  representing  five  of  the  heroes  who  fought 
against  "Thebes,  and  copied  on  an  enlarged  scale  in 
the  annexed  woodcut.    The  names  of  the  several 


heroes  are  placed  beside  thcra  in  Etruscan  lettcia. 
This  precious  relic  was  found  at  Perugia.  Winck- 
elmann'  reckons  it  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  works 
of  art,  and  says  that  "it  holds  among  intaglios  the 
same  place  which  Homer  occupies  among  poeis." 
It  shows,  therefore,  how,  from  the  rerriOtest  periods 
of  antiquity,  a  man  "swathed"  himself  in  his  blan- 
ket {anapyavuv  iavrov  roif  Tpi6uvioi{').  By  a  slight 
adaptation,  the  mode  of  wearing  it  was  rendered 
both  more  graceful  and  more  convenient.  It  was 
first  passed  over  the  left  shoulder,  then  drawn  ba 


I.  (Horn.,  n.,  il.,  183.— Od..  xiv.,  SOO.)— 9.  (Plant.,  Cap*.,  IT 
i.,  19;  ty.,  9,  ».— Ter.,  Phorm.,  V.,  ri.,  4.)—.'!.  (Horn.,  Od.,  ui 
118.— rid.  Acta,  Tii.,  98.)— 4.  (Xen.,  Mem.,  i ,  8.  M  )— 9  (.XI. 
V.  H.,  vii.,  13.)— 8.  (Dicid.  Sic.,  xi.,  98.)— 7.  (Vtte.  daa  peri» 
(tST«eade  Stoacb,  p  ?lt-347,)— 8.  (Athen.,  ri.,  f.  998.1 
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PALUDAMKM-UIL 


UiAd  the  Oack  and  under  the  right  arm,  leavine  H 
bare,  and  then  thrown  again  over  the  left  shoulder. 
Of  this  we  see  an  example  in  a  bas-relief  engrared 
by  Dodwel!.'  Another  very  common  method  was 
to  fasten  the  blanket  with  a  brooch  {vid.  Fibula) 
OTer  the  right  shoulder  (oft^iKepovaadai'),  leaving 
the  Tight  arm  at  liberty,  and  to  pass  the  middle  of 
it  either  under  the  left  arm,  so  as  to  leave  that  arm 
■I  liberty  also,  or  over  the  left  shoulder,  so  as  to 
cover  the  left  arm.  We  see  Phocion  attired  in  the 
last-mentioned  fashion  in  the  admired  statue  of  him 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.'  (See  woodcut.) 
The  attachment  of  the  blanket  by  means  of  the 
brooch  caused  it  to  depend  in  a  graceful  manner 
{iemitta  ex  humerit*),  and  contributed  mainly  to  the 
production  of  those  dignified  and  elegant  forms 
which  we  so  much  admire  in  ancient  sculptures. 
When  a  person  sat,  he  often  allowed  his  blanket  to 
fall  from  his  shoulder,  so  as  to  envelop  the  lower 
part  of  his  body  only. 

The  sagum  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe 
(see  woodcut,  p.  171)  was  a  woollen  pallium,  fast- 
ened, like  that  of  the  Greeks,  by  means  of  a  brooch, 
or  with  a  large  thorn  as  a  substitute  for  a  brooch.* 
The  Gauls  wore  in  summer  one  which  was  striped 
and  checkered,  so  as  to  agree  exactly  with  the 
plaid  which  still  distinguishes  their  Scottish  de- 
scendants ;  in  winter  it  was  thick,  and  much  more 
simple  in  colour  and  pattern.'  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  also  wore  different  pallia  in  summer  and  in 
winter.  The  thin  pallium  made  for  summer  wear 
was  called  A$i5of,  dim.  Xjdoptov,'  and  amtpov,  dim. 
cirripiov,*  in  contradistinction  from  the  warm  blan- 
ket with  a  long  nap,  which  was  worn  in  winter 
{lecna,'  x^^^"'"  iAf^otvoj").  This  distinction  in 
dress  was,  however,  practised  only  by  those  who 
:ould  afford  it.  Socrates  wore  the  same  blanket 
teth  in  summer  and  winter." 

One  kind  of  blanket  was  worn  by  boys,  another 
tiy  men  (rd  irmitK6v,  rJ  &vlpetmi  iftariov").  Women 
«rore  lh:s  garment  as  well  as  men.  "  Pbocion's 
irife,"  says  .■Elian,'*  "  wore  Phocion's  blanket :" 
^t  Xanthippe,  as  related  by  the  same  author," 
would  not  wear  that  of  her  husband  Socrates." 
When  the  meano  were  not  wanting,  women  wore 
bankets,  which  were  in  general  smaller,  finer,  and 
}f  more  splendid  and  beautiful  colours  than  those  of 
men  (iSoi/utna  ivipela"),  although  men  also  some- 
times displayed  their  fondness  for  dress  by  adopting 
in  these  respeots  the  female  costume.  Thus  Alci- 
biades  was  distinguished  by  his  purple  blanket, 
which  trailed  upon  the  ground ;"  for  a  train  was 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  Grecian  as  well  as  Oriental 
iress  (l/tariuv  IXftif"),  the  general  rule  being  that 
the  upper  garment  should  reach  the  knee,  but  not 
the  ground.**  When  a  marriage  was  celebrated, 
the  bridegroom  was  conspicucms  from  the  gay  col- 
our of  this  part  of  his  dress."  The  works  of  an- 
cient art  show  that  weights  (gtandet)  were  often 
ittached  to  the  comers  of  the  pallium  to  keep  it  in 
its  proper  place  and  form. 

Philosophers  wore  a  coarse  and  cheap  blanket, 
Thich,  from  being  exposed  to  much  wear,  was 


1.  (Tuur  throng;!)  Oreece,  toI.  i.,  n.  MS.)— S.  (Hoin.,  11.,  x., 
ISl-ISe.— Stat ,  Theb.,  rii.,  6S8,  MS.— Apul.,  Flor.,  li.,  1.1-3. 
Mil-'.  Pio-CIemenL,  torn,  i.,  Ur.  43.)— 4.  (Virf^.,  /En.,  jr.,  163.) 
-S.  (Tacit.,  Germ.,  17.— Stimb.,  i»..  4,  3.)— «.  (Diod.  Sic,  t., 
».>•  -7.  (Ati(t<>ph.,ATe>,713,717.)— 8.  (Ham.,Od.,ii.,  lOS;  .i., 
rt.-Xen.,  Hitt.  Cr.,  W.,  S,  «  4.)— 9.  (Mart.,  liv.,  13«.)— 10. 
I'Moetii,  a.  t.— Horn.,  P.,  iri.,  844.— Od.,  lii.,  589.— Plut.,  De 
ioil.tj).  73,  rd.  St«ph.)— 11.  (Callim.,  Hymn,  in  DIan.,  119.)— 
IS.  (Xen.,  Hin.,  i..  «,  iS.)  — 13.  (Plut.,  D«  And.,  iuit.)  — 14. 
:V.  H.,Tii.,  I)  — IS.  (vii.,  10.)— 18.  (r><i.alsiiHam.,  Od.,  v., 
B9,  »S0  ;  I.,  MS,  543.— Plant..  Mem.,  IV.,  ii.,  S*.- Hemd.,  t., 
17.)— 17.  (Ariitepli.,  Eccle*.,  98,  73,  333.)— 18.  (Flut.,  Alcib.,  p. 
ISO,  Va,  ed.  Stapli.)— 19.  (Plato,  Alcib.,  i.,  p.  341,  ed.  Bekker.— 
OriJ,  Mnt.,  zi.,  l88.— (Inintil.,  li.,  3.)— SO.  ( JElian,  V.  H.,  xi., 
10.  — Theoptir.,  Char.,4.>  — r.  (Aii«oph.,  Pint.,  SM,  7l4.— 
MttA,  in  loc) 
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called  Tpituv  and  rptluviov'  (paUititrum*).  Itm 
same  was  worn,  also,  by  poor  persons,'  by  the  Spn> 
tans,*  and  in  a  later  age  by  monks  and  bcrraita 
{^tbv  Tpttuviov*  sagum  rvilicum*).  These  blan- 
keteers  (rptjuvo^pot')  often  went  witbuut  a  tuniti 
and  they  sometimes  supplied  its  place  by  the  ;reau 
er  size  of  their  pallium.  It  is  recorded  of  the  phi- 
losopher Antisthenes  that  "he  first  douUed  hi* 
blanket,"*  in  which  contrivance  he  was  followed 
by  his  brother  Cynics,'  and  especially  by  I  iocene* 
who  also  slept  and  died  in  it,  and  who,  accortiing  to 
some,  was  the  inventor  of  this  fashion  "  Tliu  large 
pallium,  thus  used,  was  called  St^Xctt  (iii)>Iiiu"), 
and  also  Exohis,  because,  being  worn  withoni  the 
fibula,  it  left  the  right  shoulder  bare,  ;is  seen  i>:  the 
preceding  figure  of  Polynices,  and  in  the  bas-ie.'ief 
in  Dodwell's  Tour  already  referred  to ;"  and,  whee 
a  girdle  was  added  round  the  waist,  it  approached 
still  more  near  to  the  appearance  of  the  single- 
sleeved  tunic,  the  use  of  which  it  superseded. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  modes  of  wearing  the 
pallium,  mentioned  above,  it  was,  on  particular  oc- 
casions, worn  over  the  head,  and  sometimes  so  as 
to  cover  the  face,  more  especially,  I.  In  concealing 
grief,  or  any  other  violent  emotion  of  the  mind ;" 
II.  In  case  of  rain  ;"  III.  In  ofTering  sacrifices,  and 
in  other  acts  of  religion."  Of  this  custom  Timan- 
thes  availed  himself  in  his  famous  picture  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Iphigenia."  It  is  obvious  how  conve- 
nient the  pallium  was  for  concealing  weapons  oi 
poison.  The  use  of  this  garment  to  envelop  the 
whole  person  gave  origin  to  the  metaphorical  ap{di- 
cation  of  the  verb  paUiare,  meaning  to  hide  or  di»- 
semble.    (Vid.  Abollji.) 

Under  the  Roman  Republic  and  the  eatly  eiu- 
perors,  the  Tooa  was  worn  by  men  instead  o<  the 
pallium.  They  were  proud  of  this  distinction,  tod 
therefore  considered  that  to  be  paUialitM  or  sngaia 
instead  of  being  togatu»  indicated  an  aflectation  of 
Grecian  or  even  barbarian  manners  {detc  foJlii 
amictui,"  Graci  palUati").  Cscina,  on  iit  return 
from  the  north  of  Europe,  offended  the  Rocaans  (to- 
gaiot)  by  addressing  them  in  a  plaid  (rcr^icofort 
sagulu)  and  trowsers.  {Vid.  BeiccjB.)"  A  small 
square  cloth  {p(Uliolum)  was,  however,  worn  by  the 
Romans  on  their  heads  instead  of  a  hat,  when  they 
were  sickly  or  infirm  ;*•  and  some  of  them  even 
adopted  the  Greek  pallium  instead  of  the  Roman 
toga." 

Among  the  Greeks  as  among  ourselves,  the  man 
ufacture  of  sheets,  blankets,  and  other  kinds  of 
cloth  employed  different  classes  of  work-people. 
The  coarser  kinds  of  blankets  were  made  in  Mega- 
ris,  where  this  was  the  staple  trade  of  the  country, 
the  work  being  performed  by  slaves.**  At  Athena 
there  was  a  general  cloth-market,  called  l/tanom- 
Xi(  (jyopfi.** 

PALMA.     I.  (Kid.  Pis.)    •!!.  (Vid.  Pbcbnii.) 

PALMIPES.     (Kid.  Pes.) 

PALUDAMENTUM,  according  to  Varro**  and 

1.  (Aristop'i.,  Pint.,  897.  — Athea.,  v.,  p.  Sll, «.— Theniit., 
Orat.,  >.,  p.  155,  ed.  Dindorf.)— S.  (Apnl.,  Florid.,  i.)— 3.  !lf»- 
na,  D«  Die,  p.  !)4,  ed.  Reiske.  —  I'olymn.,  Strat.,  rii.,  35.)  —4. 
(Athen.,  lii.,  p.  535,  r.- jElian,  V.  IT.,  %ii.,  13.)— 5.  (Sjraei.. 
Epiat.,  147.)— 6.  (Hioton.,  Vita  Hilar.)— 7.  (Palladii,  Ilist.  Laua 
in  ViU  Serap.)  — 8.  (Diog.  Laert.,  vi.,  6,  13.)- 9.  (BrJnrf. 
Anal.,  ii.,  S2.— Hor.,  Epist.,  1..  vii.,  25.)— 10.  (Uiofc.  La?;t,  -: 
SS,  77.)— 11.  (laid,  lliap.,  Orig..  lix  .84.)— IS.  (Plaul.,  M:;,  IV. 
iv.,  43.— jElian,  V.  II.,  ix.,  34.)  -13.  (Ilonij  II.,  xiir.,  163.— Ou., 
Tiii.,  83-OJ.  —  Xcn.,  Cyr.,  v.,  1.  »  4-8.  — Eurip.,  Supply  S81.— 
Ion,  984.— Q.  Curt.,  iv.,  10,  (.  34  ;  v..  IS,  4  8.  — Ovid,  Fast,  ii., 
814.— Sd  Slim.,  r».,  30  ;  lii.,  4.— Ezck..  xii,6.)— 14.  (Ariatoph., 
Nub.,  868.)— 15.  (Ovid,  Met.,  i.,  S8S,  196.)— 16.  (Pfm.,  II.  N., 
xxiT.,  10,  8.  36,  4  6.— Val.  Mar.,  viii.,  U,  ».— (Juintil ,  ii.,  II- 
Cic.Oiat.,  82.)— 17.  (Plin.,  Epiat.,  iv.,  11.)— 19.  (Plut..  Cjic, 
II.,iii.,  9.— Cic,  Phil.,  v.,  5;  liv.,  1.— Sneton.,  Caa.  .48  — VaL' 
Max.,  ii.,  6,  10.)— 19.  (Tacit.,  Hial.,  li.,  20.)— 20.  (Snel.,  Cland., 
S.— Qnintil.,  ii.,  3.)- .21.  (Suet.,  Tib.,  Is.)- 8S.  (Xen.,  Mam., 
IL,  »«., «  )-23.  (Pollui.  Ottom.,  Tii.,  I8.,i— »4.  (Da  lotf .  Ut, 
»ii..  17  > 
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PAMBOIOTIA. 


Festus,'  originally  signified  any  military  decoration ; 
but  tlie  word  is  always  used  to  denote  the  cloak 
worn  by  a  Roman  general  commanding  an  army, 
his  principal  officers  and  personal  attendants,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  sagum  {vid.  SAOmf)  of  the 
common  soldiers,  and  the  toga,  or  garb  of  peace.  It 
was  the  practice  for  a  Roman  magistrate,  after  he 
had  received  imptrium  from  the  comitin  curiata,and 
offered  up  his  vows  in  the  Capitol,  to  march  out  of 
the  city  arrayed  in  the  paludamentum  (adre  paluda-  \ 
tw?),  attended  by  his  lictora  in  simila.-  attire  Qnifu- 
dalit  licloribu^);  nor  could  he  again  enter  the  gates 
until  he  had  formally  divested  himself  of  this  em- 
blem of  military  power,  a  cereitiony  considered  so 
solemn  and  so  indispensable  that  even  the  emperors 
observed  it>  Hence  Cicero  declared  that  YeiTes 
had  sinned  "  contra  awtpicia,  contra  omna  divinat  el 
humanat  rcligioneii"  because,  after  leaving  tlie  city 
in  his  paludamentum  {eumpaludattu  cximet),  he  stole 
back  in  a  litter  to  visit  his  mistress.' 

The  paludamentum  was  open  in  front,  reached 
down  to  the  knees  or  a  little  lower,  and  hung  loose- 
ly over  the  shoulders,  being  fastened  across  the 
chest  by  a  clasp.  A  foolish  controversy  has  arisen 
among  antiquaries  with  regard  to  the  position  of  this 
clasp,  some  asserting  that  it  rested  on  the  right 
shoulder,  others  on  the  left,  both  parties  appealing 
to  ancient  statues  and  sculptures  in  support  of  thcii 
several  opinions.  It  is  evident,  from  the  nature  ol 
the  garment,  as  represented  ill  the  three  following 
illustrations,  that  the  buckle  mnst  have  shifted 
from  place  to  place,  according  to  the  movements 
of  the  wearer;  accordingly,  in  the  first  cut,  which 
contains  two  figures  from  Trajan's  column,  one 
representing  an  oBicer,  the  other  the  emperor  with 
a  tunio  and  fringed  paludamentum,  we  observe  the 
clasp  on  tlie  right  shoulder,  and  this  would  mani- 
festly be  its  usual  position  when  the  cloak  was  not 
used  for  warmth,  for  thus  the  right  hand  and  arm 
would  be  free  and  unembarrassed ;  but  in  the  sec- 
ond cut,  copied  from  the  Raccolta  Maffei,  represent- 
ing also  a  Roman  emperor,  wo  perceive  that  the 


the  paludamentum  were  essentially,  if  not  absolute- 
ly, the  same.  Nonius  Marcellus  considers  the  two 
terms  synonymous,  and  Tacitus'  tells  how  the 
splendid  naumachia  exhibited  by  Claudius  wa* 
viewed  by  Agrippina  dressed  chlamyde  aurata,  while 
Pliny'  and  Dion  Cassius,"  in  narrating  the  samo 
story,  use  respectively  the  expressions  foXuda-KirU* 
aarotextili  and  x^aiivSt  diaxpiav- 


jiasp  is  on  the  left  shoulder ;  while  in  the  third,  the 
■oble  head  of  a  warrior  from  the  great  mosaic  of 
Pompeii,  we  see  the  paludamentum  flying  back  in 
the  charge,  and  the  clasp  nearly  in  front.  It  may 
i€  said  that  the  last  is  a  Grecian  figure :  but  this, 
<f  true,  is  of  no  importance,  since  the  chlamys  and 

1.  (•.  T.)— S.  (Cic.  ad  P»m.,  viii.,  10.)— ».  (Liv.,  xli.,  10 ,  xlv., 
n  )_4.  (T'cit.,  Hitt.,  ii.,  80.— Compire  Saaton.,  Vit«U.,  c.  ll.i 
».  (la  Verr.,  II.,  v.,  IJ.) 
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The  colour  of  the  paludamentum  was  commout} 
white  or  purple,  and  hence  it  was  marked  and  re- 
membered that  Crassus,  on  the  morning  of  the  fatal 
battle  of  Carrhtt,  went  forth  in  a  dark-coioured 
mantie.*  ...         i- 

PALUS,  a  Pole  or  Stake,  was  used  in  the  mili- 
tary exercises  of  the  Romans.  It  was  stuck  into 
the  ground,  and  the  tirones  had  to  attack  it  as  it  it 
had  been  a  real  enemy ;  hence  this  kind  of  exercise 
is  sometimes  called  Palaria.'  Juvenal*  alludes  W 
it  when  he  says,  "  Quit  non  vidit  vulnera  pah  !"  and 
Martial'  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  ilipet,  "Ant 
nudi  ttipilis  ieitu  hebes."' 

PAMBOIOTIA  (U.ati6oiuTia),  a  festive  panegyru 
of  all  the  Boeotians,  which  the  grammarians  com- 
pare with  the  Panathentea  of  the  Atticans  and  thi» 
Panionia  of  the  lonians.  The  principal  object  of 
the  meeting  was  the  common  worship  of  Athena 
Itonia,  who  had  a  temple  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ooronea,  near  which  the  panegyns  was  held.' 
From  Polybins,"  it  appears,  that  during  this  national 
festival  no  war  was  allowed  to  be  carried  on,  am' 
that  in  case  of  a  war  a  truce  was  always  concluded. 
The  panegyris  is  also  mentioned  by  Plutarch."  it 
is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  Paraboeotia  had  any 
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eking  to  do  with  the  political  constitution  of  Boeotia, 
or  witli  the  relation  of  its  several  towns  to  Thebes, 
which  was  at  their  head.  The  question  is  discussed 
In  Sainte  Croix,  Da  gouvernemenlt  fidirat.,  p.  811, 
ho. — liaoul  Rochette,  Sur  la  forme  et  I'adminitlT. 
ie  Vital  fidiratif  dtM  Biotiem,  in  the  Mim.  de  CAead. 
ies  Inseript.,  vol.  vni.  (1887),  p.  814,  &c.  —  Wach- 
smuih,  Hell.  Mt.,  I.,  i.,  p.  188,  <Sco. 

PANATHEN.iEA  {Tlavadvvata),  the  greatest  and 
most  splendid  of  the  festivals  celebrated  in  .A.ttica 
'n  honour  of  Athena,  in  the  character  of  Athena 
Polias,  or  tlie  protectress  of  the  city.  It  was  said 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Erichthonius,'  and  its 
original  name,  down  to  the  time  of  Theseus,  was 
believed  to  have  been  Athentea ;  but  when  Theseus 
iiDilcd  all  the  Atticans  into  one  body,  this  festival, 
which  then  became  the  common  festival  of  all  At- 
ticans, was  called  Panathentea."  According  to  this 
account,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  name  of  the  festi- 
val was  derived  from  that  of  the  city ;  but  the 
original  name  Athentea  was  undoubtedly  derived 
from  that  of  the  goddess,  and  the  subsequent  appel- 
lation Panalhenea  merely  signifies  the  festival  of 
Athena,  common  to,  or  celebrated  by,  all  the  Attic 
tribes  coivjointly.  Panathensa  are  indeed  men- 
tioned as  having  been  celebrated  previous  to  the 
reign  of  Theseus,'  but  these  writers  merely  transfer 
a  name  common  in  their  own  days  to  a  time  when 
it  was  not  yet  applicable.  The  Panathenea,  which, 
as  far  as  the  character  implied  in  the  name  is  con- 
cerned, must  be  regarded  as  an  institution  of  The- 
seus, were  celebrated  once  in  every  year.*  All 
writers  who  have  occasion  to  speak  of  this  festival 
agree  in  distinguishing  two  kinds  of  Panathenasa, 
the  greater  and  the  lesser,  and  in  stating  that  the 
former  were  held  every  fifth  year  (itevTatTtipif), 
while  the  latter  were  celebrated  once  in  every  year. 
Libanius,'  by  mistake,  calls  the  lesser  Panatbensa 
rpnT^pic. 

The  lime  when  the  lesser  Panathenea  (which 
are  mostly  called  Panathentea,  without  any  epithet, 
while  the  greater  are  generally  distinguished  by  the 
adjective  juydiM)  were  celebrated,  is  described  by 
Proclus,*  m  a  vague  manner,  as  following  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Bendidia ;  from  which  Meursius  in- 
fers that  the  Panathentea  were  held  on  the  day 
after  the  Bendidia,  that  is,  on  the  80th  of  Tharge- 
lion.  Petitus,^  on  the  other  hand,  has  shown  from 
Demosthenes*  that  the  Panathentea  must  have  fall- 
en iri  the  month  of  Hecatombson,  and  Corsini*  has 
farther  proved,  from  the  same  passage  of  Demos- 
thenes, that  the  ij^tival  must  have  commenced  be- 
fore the  80th  of  this  month,  and  we  may  add  that 
it  was  probably  on  the  17th.  Clinton"  has  revived 
the  opinion  of  Meursius." 

The  great  Panathentea  were,  according  to  the 
•nanimous  accounts  of  the  ancients,  a  pentaeteris, 
and  were  held  in  the  third  year  of  every  olympiad." 
ft'oclus"  states  that  the  great  Panathentea  were  held 
OB  the  38th  of  Hecatombteon.  This  statement, 
kowever,  must  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  great 
Panathentea  only  lasted  for  one  day;  but  Proclus,  in 
mentioning  this  particular  day,  was  probably  think- 
ing of  the  most  solemn  day  of  the  festival  on  which 
the  great  procession  took  place,'*  and  which  was,  in 
all  probability,  the  last  day  of  the  festival,  for  it  is 
«z|Nroe8ly  stated  that  the  festival  lasted  for  Beveral 


1.  (Hupoerat.,  •.  T.  IlaraAinua.— Mum.  Par.,  Ep.,  I0.>— t. 
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days.'  We  have,  moreoTcr,  every  reason  u  sap- 
pose,  with  Biickh,  that  the  great  Panathentea  took 
place  on  the  same  days  of  the  mo^th  of  Hecatom- 
bteon on  which  the  lesser  Panathens:;  were  beid, 
and  that  the  latter  were  not  held  at  all  in  thus* 
years  in  which  the  former  were  celebrated.  Now 
if,  as  we  have  supposed,  the  lesser  PanatheiUBa 
commenced  on  the  17th,  and  the  last  day  of  tiM 
greater  festival  fell  on  the  28th  of  Hecatombaroa, 
we  may,  perhaps,  be  justified  in  believing  that  Iba 
lesser,  as  well  as  the  greater  PanathenKa,  lasted  foi 
twelve  days,  that  is,  from  the  17th  tn  the  88th  ot 
Hecatombteon.  This  time  is  not  too  .ong,  if  we 
consider  that  the  ancients  themselves  call  tbc  Pan- 
athentea the  longest  of  all  festivals,*  and  if  we  be& 
in  mind  the  great  variety  of  games  and  ceremoniea 
that  took  place  during  the  season.  When  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  greater  and  lesser  Panathentea 
was  introduced  is  not  certain,  but  the  former  aic 
not  mentioned  before  01.  66,  3,*  and  it  may,  there- 
fore, be  supposed  that  thsy  were  instituted  a  short 
time  before  01.  66,  perhaps  by  Pisistratus,  for  about 
his  time  certain  innovations  were  made  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Panathentea,  as  is  mentioned  below. 
The  principal  diSerence  between  the  two  festivals 
only  was,  that  the  greater  one  was  more  solemn, 
and  that  on  this  occasion  the  peplus  of  Athena  «a* 
carried  to  her  temple  in  a  most  magnificent  pro- 
cession, which  was  not  held  at  the  lesser  Paaatbe 
niea. 

The  solemnities,  games,  and  amusements  of  the 
Panathentea  were:  rich  sacrifices  of  bulls,  foot, 
horse,  and  chariot  races,  gymnastic  and  musical 
contests,  and  the  lampadepboria ;  rhapsodists  red 
ted  the  poems  of  Homer  and  other  epic  |ioets,  philos- 
ophers disputed,  cockfights  were  exhibited,  and  the 
people  indulged  in  a  variety  of  other  amurementa 
and  entertainments.  It  is,  however,  not  to  be  aa^ 
posed  that  all  these  solemnities  and  games  low 
place  at  the  Panathentea  from  the  earliest  timtk 
Gymnastic  contests,  horse  and  chariot  races  and 
sacrifices  are  mentioned  in  the  legends  belonging  to 
the  period  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Theseus.*  The 
prize  in  these  contests  was  a  vase  filled  with  o3 
from  the  ancient  and  sacred  olive-tree  of  Athena  on 
the  acropolis.*  A  great  many  of  such  vases,  called 
Panathenaic  vases  (u/i^/xif  ITavaATvauoi*),  have  in 
late  years  been  found  in  Etniria,  Southern  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Greece.  They  represent  on  one  side  the 
figure  of  Athena,  and  on  the  other  tM  various  con- 
tests and  games  in  which  these  vases  were  given 
as  prizes  to  the  victors.  The  contests  themselves 
have  been  accurately  described  from  these  vases  by 
Ambrosch,'  and  the  probable  order  in  which  they 
took  place  has  been  defined  by  MOUer.* 

The  poems  of  Homer  were  only  read  by  rbapso- 
dists  at  the  great  Panathentea;*  and  this  custom 
commenced  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus  or  of  his  son 
Hipparchus,  after  these  poems  had  been  collected. 
Afterward  the  works  of  other  epic  poets  were  also 
recited  on  this  occasion."  Songs  in  praise  of  Bar- 
modius  and  Aristogiton  appear  to  have  been  among 
the  standing  customs  at  the  Panathentea.  Musical 
contests  in  singing,  and  in  playing  the  flute  and  the 
cithara,  were  not  introduced  at  the  Panathentea  until 
the  time  of  Pericles ;  they  were  held  in  the  Ode- 
um." The  first  who  gained  the  victory  in  these 
contests  was  Phtynis,  in  01. 81,  I."    The  prize  fai 
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um  Ticton  in  the  mnsical  contests  was,  as  in  the 
gymnaatic  contests,  a  vas(i,  but  with  an  additional 
cfaaplet  of  olire-branches.'  Cyclic  choruses  and 
other  liiods  of  dances  were  also  perfonned  at  the 
Panatlienea,'  and  the  pyrrhic  dance  in  armour  is 
expressly  mentioned.*  Of  the  discussions  of  phi- 
lo8<iphers  and  orators  at  the  Panathensa  we  still 
possess  two  specimens,  the  Xoyot  UavadjivaiKo^  of 
Isocrates,  and  that  of  Aristides.  Herodotus  is  said 
to  have  recited  his  history  to  the  Athenians  at  the 
Panathenxa.  The  management  of  the  games  and 
contests  was  intrnsted  to  persons  called  adXodiTot, 
-vhose  number  was  ten,  one  being  taken  from  every 
tiibe.  Their  office  lasted  from  one  groat  Panathe- 
naic  festival  to  the  other.*  It  was  formerly  be- 
lieved, on  the  statement  of  Diogenes  Laertins,*  that 
dramatic  representations  also  took  place  at  the  Pan- 
athensa, but  this  mistake  has  been  clearly  refuted 
by  Bookh.* 

The  lampadephoria,  or  torch-race  of  the  Pana- 
theoiea,  has  been  confounded  by  many  writers,  and 
even  by  Wachsmuth,'  with  that  of  the  Bendidia. 
On  what  day  it  was  held,  ind  in  what  relation  it 
stood  to  the  other  contests,  is  unknown,  though  it 
is  clear  that  it  must  have  taken  place  in  the  even- 
ing. It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  that 
the  lampadephoria  only  took  place  at  the  great  Pan- 
alhencea,  but  this  rests  upon  the  feeble  testimony 
of  Libanius,*  while  all  other  writers  who  mention 
this  lampadephoria  speak  of  it  as  a  part  of  the  Pan- 
atbeneea  in  general,  without  the  epithet  /uydXa, 
which  is  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  common 
to  both  festivals.  The  same  is  implied  in  a  state- 
ment of  the  author  of  the  Etymologicum  Magnum.' 
The  prize  of  the  victor  in  the  lampadephoria  was 
probably  the  lampas  itself,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Hermes." 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  order  in 
which  the  solemnities  took  place.  We  may,  how- 
ever, believe  that  those  parts  which  were  the  most 
ancient  preceded  those  which  were  of  later  intro- 
duction Another  instance,  in  this  respect,  are  the 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  (now  in  the  British 
Museum),  in  which  a  series  of  the  solemnities  of 
the  Panathensa  is  represented  in  the  great  pro- 
cession. But  they  neither  represent  all  the  solem- 
nities— for  the  lampadephoria  and  some  of  the  gym- 
nastic contests  are  not  represented — nor  can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  artists  should  have  sacrificed 
beauty  and  symmetry  merely  to  give  thfe  solemni- 
ties in  precisely  the  same  order  as  they  succeeded 
one  another  ai.  the  festival.  In  fact,  we  see  in 
these  sculpturus  the  flute  and  citbara  players  rep- 
resented as  preceding  the  chariots  and  men  on 
horseback,  though  the  contests  in  chariot  and  horse 
racing  probably  preceded  the  mnsical  contests. 
But  we  may  infer,  from  the  analogy  of  other  great 
festivals,  that  the  solemnities  commenced  with  sac- 
rifices. The  sacrifices  at  the  Panathensa  were  very 
munificent;  for  each  town  of  Attica,  as  well  as 
every  colony  of  Athens,  and,  during  the  time  of  her 
greatness,  every  subject  town,  had  to  contribute  to 
this' Sacrifice  by  sending  one  bull  each."  The  meat 
of  the  victims  appears  to  have  been  distributed 
among  the  people ;  but,  before  the  feasting  com- 
mence/, the  public  herald  prayed  for  the  welfare 
and  prueperity  of  the  Republic.  After  the  battle 
of  Marathon  the  Platsans  were  included  in  this 
prayer." 

The  chief  solemnity  of  the  great  Panathensa 
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was  the  magnificent  procession  to  the  Temple  ftt 
Athena  Polias,  which,  as  stated  above,  probably 
took  place  on  the  last  day  of  the  festive  season. 
The  opinion  of  Creuzer,'  that  this  procession  also 
took  place  at  the  lesser  Panathensa,  is  opposed  tu 
all  ancient  authorities  with  the  exception  of  the 
scholiasts  on  Plato*  and  on  Aristophanes,*  and 
these  scholiasts  are  evidently  in  utter  confusion 
about  the  whole  matter.  The  whole  of  this  pro- 
cession is  represented  in  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
the  work  of  Phidias  and  his  disciples.  The  de- 
scription and  explanation  of  this  magnificent  work 
of  art,  and  of  the  procession  it  represents,  would 
lead  us  too  far.*  The  chief  object  of  this  proces- 
sion was  to  carry  the  pcplus  of  the  goddess  to  her 
temple.  This  peplnv  was  a  crocus-coloured  gar- 
ment for  the  goddess,  and  made  by  maidens  c^ed 
Ipjaarlvat.*  (Compare  Aerhephoku.)  In  it  were 
woven  Enceladus  and  the  giants,  as  they  were  con- 
quered by  the  goddess.*  Proclus'  says  that  the 
figures  on  the  peplus  represented  the  Olympic  gods 
conquering  the  giants,  and  this,  indeed,, is  the  sub- 
ject represented  on  a  peplus  worn  by  an  Athena 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Dresden.  On  one  oc- 
casion, in  later  times,  when  the  Athenians  over- 
whelmed Demetrius  and  Antigonus  with  their  flat- 
teries, they  also  decreed  that  their  images,  along 
with  those  of  the  gods,  should  be  woven  into  the 
peplus.*  The  peplus  was  not  carried  to  the  temple 
by  men,  but  suspended  from  the  mast  of  a  ship ;' 
and  this  ship,  which  was  at  other  times  kept  near 
the  Areopagus,"  was  moved  along  on  land,  it  is 
said,  by  lukterraTieoua  mackina.  What  these  ma- 
chines may  have  been  is  involved  in  utter  obscuri- 
ty. The  procession  proceeded  from  the  Ceramicus, 
near  a  monument  called  Leocorium,"  to  the  temple 
of  Demeter  at  Eleusis,  and  thence  along  the  Pelas- 
gic  wall  and  the  Temple  of  Apollo  P^hins  to  the 
Pnjrx,  and  thence  to  the  Acropolis,  where  the 
statue  of  Minerva  Polias  was  adorned  with  the 
peplus. 

In  this  procession  nearly  the  whole  population  of 
Attica  appears  to  have  taken  part,  either  on  loot, 
on  horseback,  or  in  chariots,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  Aged  men  carried  olive- 
branches,  and  were  called  ■ioKKo^poi ;"  young  men 
attended,  at  least  in  earlier  times,  in  armour ;"  and 
maidens  who  belonged  to  the  noblest  families  of 
Athens  carried  baskets,  containing  oflerings  for  the 
goddess,  whence  they  were  called  Kavti^poi.^*  Re- 
specting the  part  which  aliens  took  in  this  proces- 
sion, and  the  dnties  they  had  to  perform,  see  Hv- 

DBIAPHORIA. 

Men  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  Republic  were 
rewarded  with  a  gold  crown  at  the  great  Panathe- 
nsa, and  the  herald  had  to  tmnounce  the  event 
during  the  gymnastic  contests."  Prisoners,  also, 
were  allowed  to  enjoy  freedom  during  the  great 
Panathensa." 

(Compare  J.  Meursii,  Pcmathmaa,  Uier  ringularit, 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1619;  0.  Hofitaiann,  PoiuK/oiaiiloi, 
Cassel,  1886,  8vo ;  H.  A.  Muller,  Panathetuica, 
Bonn,  1837,  8vo ;  0.  O.  Midler's  Dissertation,  Quo 
anni  tempore  Panathenaa  minora  celebraia  tint,  which 


1.  (Srmbol.,  ii.,  p.  810.)— 8.  (Repnbl.,  init.)— 3.  (Eqoit.,  68«.) 
4.  ( Vut  Stuart,  Antiq.  of  Athene,  toI.  ii.  —Leake,  Topc«r.  of 
Athene,  p.  915,  &c.— C.  0.  MflUer,  Hudbech  der  Archlol  de> 
Kunat,  «  118.— H.  A.  MOllet,  Panath.,  p.  98,  *c.)— 4.  (Heeynh., 
i,  T.)— 6.  (Eurip.,  Ueo.,  468.— Schol.  aa  Arietoph.,  Eqnit.,  9M 
Snid.,  a.  t.  n/irXos  — Virg.,  C!ir.,  89,  &o.— Compare  Plat.,  Eu- 
thrd.,  p.  6.)  —  7.  (ad  PUt.,  Tim.)—  8.  (Plot.,  Demetr.,  10.)  —  9. 
(Schol.  Horn  ,  II.,  <.,  734.— Philoetr.,  Vit.  S<mh.,  i.,  6,  p.  690 — 
(3ompape  BSckh,  Gnec.  Tiag.  Princ,  p.  193,  *c— &I10I.  ad 
Ariatoph.,  Pac.,418.)— 10.  (Pane.,  i.,  89, 1)  1.)— 11.  (Thaerd.,  i, 
SO.)— 18.  (Etjrm.  Magn.  and  Heajrch.,  e.  v.)— 18.  (ThncrJ-  vi., 
56.)- 14.  (Harpocr.,  i.  t.  KaMi^po;.— Cominra  Thacjrd.,  L  e.) 
—15.  (Demoach.,  De  Corou,  p.  805.  —  Com|ian  HeoiaiiK,  Pu 
atb.,  p.  43.)  — 16.  (Ulprea  ad  Demoath.,  e.  Tioioer.,  p.  T4a 
Compare  Dematb.,  De  Pale.  Lag.,  p.  3M.) 
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PANCRATnrw. 


■  icpiiuted  m  the  Philological  Museum,  vol.,  ii.,  p. 
n7-S35.) 

PANCRATIAST.B.    (ViJ.  Pamckatiom.) 

PANCRATIUM  (irayitpuTiov)  is  derived  from 
irav  and  Kparof,  and  accordingly  signifies  an  ath- 
letic game,  in  which  all  the  powers  of  the  fighter 
were  called  into  action.  "The  pancratium  was  one 
uf  the  games  or  gymnastic  contests  which  were  ex- 
hibited a,*  all  the  great  festivals  of  Greece ;  it  con- 
sisted of  boxing  and  wrestling  (mi/'/tv  and  iruXti), 
and  was  reckoned  to  be  one  of  the  heavy  or  bard 
exercises  (ayavia/taTa  fiapia  or  ffapvTepri),  on  ac- 
count of  the  violent  exertions  it  required,  and  fur 
his  reason  it  was  not  much  practised  in  the  gym- 
nasia ;  and  where  it  was  practised,  it  was  probably 
not  without  modifications,  to  render  it  easier  for  the 
boys.  According  to  the  ancient  physicians,  it  had 
very  rarely  a  beneficial  influence  upon  health.* 

At  Sparta  the  regular  pancratium  was  forbidden, 
lut  the  name  was  there  applied  to  a  fierce  and  ir- 
'egular  fight,  not  controlled  by  any  rules,  in  which 
)ven  biting  and  scratching  were  not  uncommon, 
ind  in  which,  in  short,  everything  was  allowed  by 
which  one  of  the  parties  might  hope  to  overcome 
the  other.  In  Homer  we  neither  find  the  game  nor 
tho  name  of  the  pancratium  mentioned,  and.  as  it 
was  not  Introduced  at  the  Olympic  games  until  01. 
33,*  we  may  presume  that  the  game,  though  it  may 
have  existed  long  before  in  a  rude  state,  was  not 
Drought  to  any  degree  of  perfection  until  a  short 
time  before  that  event.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
speak  of  an  inventor  of  the  pancratium,  as  it  must 
have  gradually  arisen  out  of  a  rude  mode  of  fighting, 
which  is  customary  among  all  uncivilized  nations, 
and  W'faich  was  kept  up  at  Sparta  in  its  original 
state.  Bnt  the  Oreeks  regarded  Theseus  as  the  in- 
ventcr  if  the  pancratium,  who,  for  want  of  a  sword, 
WM  Mid  to  have  used  this  moide  of  fighting  against 
the  Mbotaurus.'  Other  legends  represented  Hera- 
cles as  having  been  victor  in  the  pancratium,*  and 
later  writers  make  other  heroes  also  fight  the  pancra- 
tium ;'  but  these  are  mere  fictions.  After  the  pancra- 
tium was  once  introduced  at  Olympia,  it  soon  found 
its  way  also  into  the  other  great  games  of  Greece, 
and  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors,  we  also 
find  it  practised  in  Italy.  In  01.  US  the  pancratium 
for  boys  was  introduced  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
the  first  boy  who  gained  the  victory  was  Pheedi- 
mus,  a  native  of  a  town  in  Troas.'  This  innova- 
tion had  been  adopted  before  in  others  of  the  na- 
tional games,  and  in  the  6l8t  Pythiad  (01.  108)  we 
find  a  Theban  boy  of  the  name  of  Olaides  as  victor 
in  the  pancratium  in  the  Pythian  games.'  At  the 
Isthmian  games  tLe  pancratium  for  boys  is  not  men- 
tioned till  the  reign  of  Domitian  ;*  but  this  may  be 
merely  accidental,  and  the  game  may  have  been 
practised  long  before  that  time. 

Philostratus'  says  that  the  pancratium  of  men 
was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  athletic  contests ;  and 
the  combatants  must  certainly  have  shown  to  the 
opcctators  a  variety  of  beautiful  and  exciting  spec- 
tacles, as  all  the  arts  of  boxing  and  wrestling  ap- 
peared here  united."  The  combatants  in  the  pan- 
cratium did  not  use  the  cestus,  or  if  they  did,  it  was 
the  I/JoiTff  ftaXoKUTtpoi  (vid.  CKSTns),  so  that  the 
hands  remained  free,  and  wounds  were  not  easily 
inflicted. 

The  name  of  these  combatants  was  pancratiaste 
i^vayKpanaarai)  or  irofiftaxoi."  They  fou^t  naked, 
and  had  their  bodies  anointed  and  covered  with 
sand,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  take  hold  of 

I  (M«rcoriali«,  De  Arte  OymnMt.,  t.,  7.)— J.  (P««i.,  r.,  8,  t 
t.)— 1.  (Schol.  td  Find.,  Nem.,  t.,  8».)— 4.  (P«M.,  t.,  8,  «  J.- 
Hrgiu.,  Fah.,  S73.)— 4.  (I.ocm,  PlurMl..  iv.,  611,  Ac.)— 6. 
(Pliu.,  T.,  S,  in  fln.)— 7.  (Ps<u.,x,  7,  «  3.)— 8.  (Conini,  Dw- 
••rt.  Xjoii..  p.  IOI.^-«  (Imag ,  ii., «.)— 10.  (AriKot.,  Rh*!.,  i., 
«  — Plat.,  Srmp .  ii.,  p  63),C.)— 11.  (PoUoi  Oaoa.,  iii.,  M,  t.) 
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I  one  another.'  In  cases  where  the  coui'st*  of  tae 
I  pancratiaste  were  not  regulated  by  strict  rules,  il 
I  might,  as  at  Sparta,  sometimes  happen,  that  the  figlit- 
ers  made  use  of  their  teeth  and  nails  ;*  but  such  ir 
regularities  probably  did  not  occur  at  any  of  the 
great  public  games. 

When  two  pancratiaste  began  their  coctest,  the 
first  object  which  each  of  them  attempted  to  ae 
complish  was  to  gain  a  favourable  position,  e,irh 
trying  to  make  the  other  stand  so  that  tfat  sun 
might  shine  in  his  face,  or  that  other  inccnvenien- 
ces  might  prevent  his  fighting  with  success.  This 
struggle  (u/uv  n-rpi  r^f  araatuc*)  was  only  the  in- 
troduction to  the  real  contest,  though,  in  certain  ca- 
ses, this  preparatory  struggle  might  terminate  the 
whole  game,  as  one  of  the  parties  might  we»r  out 
the  other  by  a  series  of  stratagems,  and  mmpd 
him  to  give  up  farther  resistance.  Sostratns  ol 
Sicyon  had  gained  many  a  victory  by  such  Uicia  * 
When  the  real  contest  began,  each  of  the  fi(;hieis 
might  commence  by  boxing  or  wrestling,  according- 
ly as  he  thought  he  should  be  more  successful  in 
the  one  than  in  the  other.  The  victory  was  not  de- 
cided until  one  of  the  parties  was  killeid  or  lifted  op 
a  finger,  thereby  declaring  that  he  was  unaUe  to 
continue  the  contest  either  from  pain  or  fatigue.* 
It  usually  happened  that  one  of  the  combatants,  by 
some  trick  or  other,  made  his  antagonist  fall  to  tfjt 
ground,  and  the  wrestling  which  then  commenced 
was  called  uvoKXivmraXti,  and  continued  till  one  oi 
the  parties  declared  himself  conquered  or  waa 
strangled,  as  was  the  case  at  Olympia  with  Arriii- 
cbion  or  Arrachion,  of  Phigalia  in  01.  64.*  A  lively 
description  of  a  struggle  of  this  kind  is  given  by 
Philostratus.'  Sometimes  one  of  the  fighters  feD 
down  on  bis  back,  on  purpose  that  he  might  thus 
ward  00*  the  attacks  of  bis  antagonist  more  («siiy, 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  trick  called  vxriodguif.  lie 
usual  mode  of  making  a  person  fall  was  to  pat  one 
foot  behind  his.  and  then  to  push  him  backward,  oi 
to  seize  him  round  his  body  in  such  a  manner  thet, 
the  upper  part  being  the  heavier,  the  person  lost  bis 
balance  and  thus  fell.  Hence  the  expressions  ite- 
am  XofiSavetv,  /uaoXateZv,  fuaov  aiptXv,  rd  fiioa  tx*t*, 
Xta  foipunt  oTtfv,  dec.*    The  annexed  woodcut  re^ 


resents  two  pairs  of  pancratiaste ;  the  one  on  Umj 
right  hand  is  an  example  of  the  uvoxXtrpiraAi;,  and 
that  on  the  left  of  the  fieaoTMieiv.  They  are  taken 
from  Krause's  (h/mnoMlik  unj  Agonutik  d.  HilUn., 
Taf ,  xxi.,  b.,  fig.  36,  b.  31  b.,  where  they  are  cop- 
ied respectively  from  Grivaud,  Rec.  d.  Mm.  Ami., 
vol  I.,  pi.  20,  81,  and  Krause,  Sift^orum.  vtl.  ieomu, 
tab.  10. 

At  Rome  the  pancratium  is  first  mentioned  in  tbr 
games  which  Caligula  gave  to  the  people.*  Aftei 
this  time  it  seems  to  have  become  extremely  popa 

I.  (Fhiliat.,  I.  c— Anttoph.,  Pu,  848.)— I.  iPhlluK,  !.«.- 
Lnciui.  Demonmx,  c.  49.— Pl)it.,  }  «e.  Apoph..  p.  tH;  O.,  W 
FnuK.)— 3.  (.fiaoh.,  e.  Ctniph.,  p.  •«.  e<l.  Supb.)— 4.  <Pl>a« 
n.,  4,41.)— A-  (Fabar,  AKonin  ,  i..  I  «.  (<«iu..nii..4t,«  I 
Ac— Eaaeb.,  Chron.,  p.  IM,  8ealii.>-  ..(I.e.)— 8  (8n<>(  at 
Euaab..  Cbnn.,  p.48.)— •.  (DioaCua   Ui..  15J 
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fANDECTiU. 


■<*i,  anil  Justinian  {Novell.,  cv ,  c.  \,  provided  iray- 
tapimv  be,  as  some  suppose,  a  m  iiake  for  nayupd- 
Tim)  made  it  one  of  the  seven  solemnities  (irpooJot) 
which  the  consuls  had  to  provide  for  the  amusement 
af  the  people. 

Several  of  the  Greek  pancratiasts  have  been  im- 
mortalized in  the  epinician  odes  of  Pindar,  name- 
y,  Timodemus  of  Athens,'  Melissus  and  Strepsi- 
ides  of  Thebes,*  Aristoclides,  Cleander,  and  Phy- 
^cides  of  .£gina,*  and  a  boy,  Pytheas  of  JBgina.* 
But,  besides  these,  the  names  of  a  great  many  oth- 
er victors  in  the  pancratium  are  known.* 

Th4  diet  and  training  of  the  pancratiastie  was 
the  same  as  that  of  other  athlete.*     ( Vid.  Ath- 

PANDECTiE  or  DIGESTA.  In  the  last  month 
of  the  year  A.D.  630,  Justinian,  by  a  constitution 
addressed  to  Tribonian,  empowered  him  to  name  a 
eommission  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  code  outof 
the  writings  of  those  jurists  who  had  enjoyed  the 
jus  respondendi,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  by  the  em- 
peror, "  anliquortim  prudenlium  quibut  auctorilatem 
com,,riiendarum  irUerprttandarumque  Ugum  tacratu- 
nmi  friricipa  prccbuemnt."  The  compilation,  how- 
ever, comprises  extracts  from  some  writers  of  the 
republican  period.'  Ton  years  were  allowed  for  the, 
completion  of  the  work.  The  instructions  of  the 
emperor  were,  to  select  what  was  useful,  to  omit 
what  wus  antiquated  or  superfluous,  to  avoid  unne- 
cessary repetitions,  to  get  rid  of  contradictions,  and 
to  make  nuch  other  changes  as  should  produce,  out 
of  the  ro.tss  of  ancient  juristical  writings,  a  useful 
and  com|4ete  body  of  law  (jut  aiUiquum).  The 
comtMlatlcii  was  to  be  distributed  into  fifty  books, 
and  the  bbsks  were  to  be  subdivided  into  titles  (tU- 
uii)  The  work  was  to  be  named  Digesta,  a  Latin 
term  indii  ating  an  arrangement  of  materials,  or 
Pandectie,  a  Greek  word  expressive  of  the  com- 
prehensircaess  of  the  work.  It  was  also  declared 
that  no  commentaries  should  be  written  on  this  com- 
pilation, but  permission  was  given  to  make  paratit- 
la  or  references  to  parallel  passages,  with  a  short 
statement  of  their  contents.*  It  was  also  declared 
that  abbreviations  (sigla)  should  not  be  used  in 
forming  the  text  of  the  Digest.  The  work  was 
completed  in  three  years  (17  Gal.  Jan.,  633),  as  ap- 
pears by  a  constitution,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
which  confirmed  the  work,  and  gave  to  it  legal  au- 
thority.* 

Besides  Tribonian,  who  had  the  general  conduct 
of  the  undertaking,  sixteen  other  persons  are  men- 
tioned as  having  l^en  employed  on  the  work,  among 
whom  were  the  professors  Dorotheus  and  Anatolus, 
who  for  that  purpose  had  been  invited  from  the  law- 
school  of  Berytus,  and  Tbeophilus  and  Cratinus,  who 
resided  at  Constantinople.  The  compilers  made 
use  of  about  two  thousand  diflerent  treatises,  which 
contained  above  3,000,000  lines  {verttu,  arixot),  but 
the  amount  retained  in  the  compilation  was  only 
150,000  lines.  Tribonian  procured  this  large  col- 
ectlon  of  treatises,  many  of  which  had  entirely  fallen 
into  oblivion,  and  a  list  of  them  was  prefixed  to  the 
work,  pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  Justinian.** 
Such  a  list  is  at  present  only  found  in  the  Florentine 
MS.  of  the  Digest,  but  it  is  far  from  being  accurate. 
Still  it  is  probably  the  index  mentioned  in  the  Con- 
stilnliri  Tanta,  &c." 

Th«  work  is  thus  distributed  into  fifty  books, 
wluch  are  subdivided  into  titles,  of  which  there  are 

1.  jN»»i.,  ii.)— >.  (I«th  ,  iii.  and  tI.)  —  S.  (Nam.,  iii. —  bth., 
IT.,  T.,  and  vi.)-^.  (Nem.,  t.) — 9.  (Compan  FeUowa,  Diacovei^ 
ieu  in  Lrda,  p.3l3,  Loodon,  1841.) — 6.  (Compare  H.  Mercnrift. 
ba.  Da  Arte  (ijrmoast. — J.  H.  Kmuse,  Die  (Trmnastik  Dad  Ason- 
^k  der  Helleneo, toI.  i.,  p.  SS4-S5A.)— 7.  (Const.  Deo  Aac- 
Me.)— 8.  (CoDat.  Deo  Aacr>rc,  a.  19.)— 9.  (C^nai.  Tanta,  <tc., 
ud  AiioKn.)--lO.  (Cinat  Tanta,  dtc,  a.  It.)— 11.  (Puchia, 
Bemarknnxrn  <ll>«r  drs  Ini  ex  Flvicntinna,  RhaiD  ,  Mm.,  iii.) 


said  to  he  4SS.  Under  each  title  are  placet!  ine  ei 
tracts  from  the  several  jurists,  numbered  1,  8,  3 
and  so  on,  with  the  writer's  name  and  the  name 
and  division  of  the  work  from  which  the  extract  is 
made.  These  extracts  are  said  to  amount  to  9128 
No  name  corresponding  to  liber  or  titulus  is  given 
to  these  subdivisions  of  tituli  which  are  formed  by 
the  extracts  firom  the  several  writers,  but  Justinian 
has  called  tbem  "  leges,"  and,  though  not  "  laws"  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  they  were,  in  fact, 
"  law ;"  and  in  the  same  sense  the  emperor  calls 
the  jurists  "legislatores."*  The  fifty  books  diflfer 
materially,  both  in  bulk,  number  of  titles,  and  num- 
ber of  extracts.  The  glossatores  and  their  follow- 
ers, in  referring  to  the  Digest,  sometimes  indicate 
the  work  by  P,  p,  or  11,  and  sometimes  by  D  or  ff, 
which  according  to  some  writers  represents  D,  and 
according  to  others  represents  II. 

There  was  also  a  division  of  the  whole  fifty  books 
into  seven  larger  masses,  called  partes,  which  cor- 
responded to  the  seven  main  divisions  of  the  works 
on  the  Edict,  and  had  also  a  special  reference  to 
the  course  of  instruction  then  established.  Thus 
the  first  pars  comprises  four  books,  the  second  pars 
comprises  seven  books,  and  so  on.' 

The  number  of  writers  from  whose  works  ex 
tracts  were  made  is  thirty-nine,  comprehending 
those  jurists  from  whom  extracts  were  made  at 
second  hand,  as  Qu.  Mucins  Scsvola,  the  pontiiex, 
from  whom  four  fragments,  and  .£lius  Gallus,  from 
whom  one  fragment  is  taken ;  but  omitting  Servius 
Sulpicius  Rufus,  who  is  represented  by  Alfenus, 
distinguishing  .£lius  Gallus  from  Julius  Aquila,  Ve- 
nuleius  from  Claudius  Satuminus ;  assuming  tiiat 
there  is  only  one  Pomponius,  and  omitting  Sabinus, 
whose  name  is  erroneously  inserted  in  the  Floren- 
tine Index. * 

The  following  is  the  list  of  jurists  from  whose 
writings  the  Digest  was  constructed,  as  it  is  given 
in  the  Palingenesis  of  Hommelins,  who  has  ar- 
ranged the  matter  taken  from  each  writer  uni:<>v 
bis  name,  and  placed  the  names  in  alphabetical  or- 
der. The  dates  of  the  jurists  are  chiefly  founded 
on  the  authority  of  Zimmem.  The  figures  in  the 
third  column  indicate  the  proportions  contributed  to 
the  Digest  by  each  jurist,  estimated  in  the  pages  of 
Ilommelius :  (a)  denotes  that  the  contribution  is 
under  one  page  of  the  Palingenesis.  This  list  in 
eludes  Sabinus.  The  extracts  from  many  of  the 
writers  are  few  and  short :  those  from  Ulpian 
which  are  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole,  Paulus, 
Papinian,  Julianus,  Pomponius,  Q.  Cervidius  Sck 
vola,  and  Gains  are  the  largest. 

DATS. 

Sextus  Cccilius,  Africamu  .  .  Hadrian  and  the 

Antonini ...  34 
Alfmut  Varus,  a  pupil  of  Ser- 
vius, Sulpici- 
us Rufus  and 
contemporary 
with  Cicero .     t 

Furios ArtlhUauu    .  Unknown   ...     (a| 

Julius Aj^Ua    .  .  .  perhaps    about 

the  timo   of 
Sep.  Severus     (cj 
Aurelins    ....  Areadiut  Charisius,  Constan- 

tine  the  Great     Si 
CaUuiraiut .  Caracalla   ...    17} 
Juventius  ....  Celtui      .  .  Domitian     and 

Hadrian  ...  33 
Florentimu  .  Alex.  Severus  .  4 
Gaitii  ....  Hadrian  and  the 

Antonini  73 


1.  (Const.  Tanta,  dec.,  a.  7.)— S.  (Coast.  Tanta,  d.-c.,  a  lt.< 
—3.  (Conat.  Tanta,  Ac.,  a.  3,  "  bitnr  prima  quidem  para,"  &o  ; 
—4   (Zimineni,  GeaehiebtadcaMm  rnratrechta,  p.  M4.> 
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DATt. 

O.  Jiliiu      .  .  .  Oalltu    ...  a  contemporery 

of  Cicero  .  .    («) 
Clandins   ....  Hermogenianm,  Constantioe 

the  Great  .  .     9i 
Pnacn*  •        .  .  Jmolenu*  .  .  Nerva  and  Ha- 
drian  ....    23i 

galTiua Jtdiatau   .  .  a  pupil  of  Javo- 

lenus   ....    90 
M.  Antiitius  .  .  Laieo  ....  Augustus  ...    13 

iEmilins Macer ....  Alex.  Severus  .    10 

Lucius  Vduaius,  Maciamu  .  .  Antoninus  Pins     8 
Lucius  Ulpius    .  Mareelliu  .  .  Tlie  Antonini  .    82^ 

^ius Maraanui   .  Caracalla    and 

Alex.  Sever- 
us   38 

Junius Maurieianu*  Antoninus  Pius     1^ 

Rntilius Maximui  .  .  Unknown  ...     (a) 

Arrius Menander  .  .  Caracalla  ...     3 

Herennins    .  .  .  Mcdatinut  .  a  pupil  of  D.  Ul- 

planus    ...   41  i 

Quintus Mucita    SceTola,   Pontifex 

Max.,  consul 
B.C.  06  .  .  .     1 

Priscus Neratiut    .  .  Trajan 10 

Lucius  jEmilius,  Pajrimanut  .  S.  Severus  and 

Caracalla  .  .  104 

Justus Papiriiu    .  .  M.  Aurelius  .  .     H 

Julius Pmiliu  .  .  .  Alex.  Severus .  897 

Pomponiu*  .  Antoninus  Pius   80 

Liciniust  ....  Proculu*   .  .  Othol 6 

Licinitts Rujmut .  .  .  Caracalla  ...      H 

Massurios    .  .  .  SMniu  .  .  .  Tiberius  ....      li 
Claudius   ....  Satuminm  .  The  Antonini  .      1 
Qu.  Cervidins   .  Scamia  .  .  .  The  Antonini  .    78^ 
i>aterons  ....  Tanenttnu*  Commodus   .  .     (a) 
Clemens   ....  TerentiM*  .  .  Hadrian  and  the 

Antonini   .  .     8^ 
Q  Sep  Floreos    TertuUianui,  S.  Severus  and 

Caracalla  .  .     H 
Claudius   ....  Trypkoiunut,  8.  Severus  and 

Caracalla  .  .    2S 
SalviusAbumus  Valeiu    .  .  .  Hadrian  dt  An- 
toninus Pius .    3 
Vetmkhi*  .  .  The  Antonini  .    10 
Domitius  ....  Ulpianut  .  .  S.  Severus  and 

Alex.  Sever- 
us   610 

C.  .£lius,  the  sixth  on  this  list,  must  not  be  con- 
lounded  with  C.  Aquilius  Gallus,  one  of  the  mas- 
ters of  Servius  Sulpicius,  from  whom  there  is  no 
extract  in  the  Digest.  It  follows,  from  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  emperor  and  the  plan  of  the  work,  that 
the  extracts  from  the  jurists  are  not  always  given 
in  their  exact  words.  It  is  probable  that  many 
short  passages  were  interpolated  or  altered,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  though  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  these  changes  were  car- 
ried farther  than  the  nature  of  the  case  required. 
Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  changes  are  such 
that  the  extracts  from  the  old  jurists  cannot  be  used 
for  many  purposes  without  some  caution  and  judg- 
ment. 

The  distribution  of  the  matter  of  the  Digest  into 
books  and  titles  has  evidently  been  made  according 
to  a  plan,  as  wDI  be  obvious  on  inspecting  the  list 
■if  tituli  prefixed  to  the  editions.  Thus  the  28th 
book  treats  of  testaments,  of  the  institution  of  a  he- 
res,  &o.,  and  the  S9th  of  military  testaments,  and 
of  codicils,  &o. ;  in  fact,  of  matters  appertaining  to 
universal  succession  by  testament :  the  30th,  81st, 
and  82d  books  treat  of  legacies  and  fiduciary  be- 
oaests.  There  ia  a  methc^  of  arrangement,  there- 
fore, so  far  as  generally  to  bring  things  of  the  same 
kind  together,  but  the  compilation  has  no  claims  to 
being  considered  as  a  scientific  arrangement  of  the 


matter  of  law.  And,  indeed,  the  tjupilei*  won 
evidently  fettered  in  this  respect  by  tho  empotor't 
instructions,  which  required  them  to  arrange  {Hge- 
rere)  the  whole  body  of  the  law  comprised  in  the 
Digest,  according  to  the  Code  and  the  Edictvn  Per- 
petuiun. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  mbelher  tbe 
compilers  of  the  Digest  were  guided  by  any,  and  if 
any,  by  what  principle  in  tbe  arrangement  of  (ha 
several  extracts  under  the  respective  titles.  This 
subject  is  examined  in  a  very  learned  essay  by 
Bluhme,  entitled  "  Die  Ordnung  der  Fngmente  ia 
den  Pandektentiteln.'"  The  investigation  is,  of 
course,  founded  on  the  titles  of  the  several  works 
of  the  jurists,  which,  as  already  observed,  are  given 
at  the  head  o'  each  extract :  thus,  for  instance,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  third  book,  tbe  first  seven  ex- 
tracts are  beaded  as  follows :  "  Ulpianus  Libro  sex- 
agesimo  quarto  ad  Edictum ;"  "  Idem  Libro  primo 
Fideicommissomm  ;'*  "Idem  Libro  quarto  ad  Sabi- 
num ;"  "  Idem  Libro  qninto  ad  Sabinum ;"  "  Paidns 
Libro  primo  ad  Sabinum ;"  "  Julianus  Libro  trige- 
simo  tertio  Digestorura ;"  "  Paulas  Libro  secundo  ad 
Sabinum."  These  will  serve  as  samples  of  the 
whole,  and  will  explain  the  following  remarks  from 
.Bluhme,  whose  conclusions  are  these :  "  The  com- 
pilers separated  all  the  writings  from  which  extracts 
were  to  be  made  into  three  parts,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  three  committees.  Each  committee 
read  through  in  order  the  \>o6ka  that  had  fallen  to 
its  lot,  yet  so  that  books  which  were  closely  related 
as  to  their  contents  were  extracted  at  the  same 
time.  The  books  were  compared  with  tbe  Code  of 
Justinian,  and  what  was  selected  for  the  new  oom- 
pilation  was  placed  under  a  title  taken  either  from 
the  Code,  the  Edict,  or,  in  case  of  necessity,  from 
the  work  itself  which  was  extracted.  What  canM 
under  the  same  title  was  compared ;  repetitions 
were  erased ;  contradictions  were  got  rid  of ;  and 
alterations  were  made  when  the  contents  of  the  ex- 
tracts seemed  to  require  it.  When  the  three  com- 
mittees had  finished  their  labours,  the  present  Di- 
gest was  formed  out  of  the  three  collections  of  ex- 
tracts. In  order  to  accomplish  this,  they  made  that 
collection  the  foundation  of  each  title  which  oo» 
tained  the  most  numerous,  or,  at  least,  the  loogesl 
extracts.  With  these  they  compared  the  smallet 
collections,  striking  out,  as  they  had  done  before^ 
repetitions  and  contradictions,  making  tbe  necessa- 
ry additions,  and  giving  mora  exact  definitions  and 
general  principles.  What  remained  over  of  tin 
smaller  collections  without  having  had  an  appro- 
priate place  assigned  to  it,  was  placed  aAer  tbe  first 
collection,  and  its  place  in  tbe  series  afUr  tbe  first 
collection  was  generally  determined  by  the  number 
of  extracts. 

"  Tbe  Digest  does  not  seem  to  have  been  subject- 
ed to  any  farther  revision." 

Bluhme  remarks,  that  zilthough  the  constitutions 
Deo  Anclon,  Iti^ratmam,  TanU,  and  Corii  con- 
tain much  information  on  the  economy  of  the  Di- 
gest and  the  mode  of  proceeding  of  the  compOers, 
only  the  two  following  facts  are  distinctly  stated : 
1.  That  the  extracts  iVom  the  writings  of  the  jo 
rists  were  arranged  according  to  the  titles  of  the 
Code  and  the  Edict.  S.  That  the  extracts  were 
compared  with  the  Code.  Accordingly,  everything 
else  must  be  proved  from  an  examination  of  the 
work  itseU;  and  this  is  the  object  of  Bluhme's  labo- 
rious essay.  He  observes,  that  if  a  person  will  ex- 
amine the  extracts  in  the  titles  De  Verborum  Sif> 
nificatione  and  De  Regulia  Juris,*  be  will  find  t 
regular  order  observable  in  the  titles  of  the  jnriatl 
cal  works  from  which  the  extracts  are  taken.   0«» 


1.  (Zaitwkrift,  iT.)-t.  (W,  tit.  10, 17  > 
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orally,  the  series  ot  tlie  books  quoted  shows  that 
the  original  order  of  th«  works  from  which  the  ex- 
tracts were  to  be  made  has  act  been  altered  ;  and 
the  several  works  ger.er>lly  follow  in  both  these  ti- 
tles in  the  same  ordei.  A  similar  remark  applies 
to  the  title  De  Verborum  Obligationibus,^  though 
'.here  u  a  variation  in  all  the  three  titles  as  to  the 
relative  order  of  the  three  masses,  which  are  pres- 
ently to  be  mentioned.  **  In  the  remaining  titles  of 
the  Digest,"  adds  Bluhme,  "  at  first  sight  it  appears 
as  if  one  could  find  no  other  distinction  in  the  titles 
■*t  the  extracts  than  this,  that  one  part  of  them  has 
1  certain  kind  of  connexion,  and  another  part  mere- 
ly indicates  a  motley  assemblage  of  books  out  of 
which  the  extracts  have  been  made.  But,  on  a  clo- 
jer  comparison,  not  only  are  three  masses  clearly 
listingnichatde,  but  this  comparison  leads  to  the  cer- 
',aitt  conclusion  that  all  the  writings  which  were 
Hsed  in  the  compilation  of  the  Digest  may  be  refer- 
i«d  to  three  classes.  The  Commentaries  on  Sabi- 
nos  (ad  Sahinom),  on  the  Edict  (ad  Edictum),  and 
Papiaian's  writings,  are  at  the  head  of  these  three 
siasses.  We  may  accordingly  denote  these  three 
masses  respectively  by  the  names  Sabiniaii,  Papin- 
ian,  and  the  Edict.  In  each  of  these  classes,  the 
several  works  from  which  extracts  are  made  always 
follow  in  regular  order."  This  order  is  shown  by  a 
table  which  Bluhme  has  inserted  in  his  essay. 

This  article,  if  read  in  connexion  with  the  articles 
Codex  and  Institdtiones,  will  give  some  general 
notion  of  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  the  objects  of 
which  cannot  be  expressed  better  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"  Justinian's  plan  embraced  two  principal  works, 
one  of  which  was  to  be  a  selection  from  the  jurists, 
and  the  other  from  the  Constitutiones.  The  first, 
the  Pandect,  was  very  appropriately  intended  to 
dontain  the  foundation  of  the  law  :  it  was  the  first 
work  since  the  date  of  the  Twelve  Tables  which 
in  itself,  and  without  supposing  the  existence  of  any 
3ther,  might  serve  as  a  central  point  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  law.  It  may  be  properly  called  a  code, 
and  the  first  complete  code  since  the  time  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  though  a  large  part  of  its  contents 
is  not  law.  but  consists  of  dogmatic  and  the  inves- 
tigat<su  oi  particular  cases.  Instead  of  the  insuffi- 
cient rules  of  Yalentinian  III.,  the  excerpts  in  the 
Pandect  are  taken  immediately  from  the  writings  of 
the  jurists  in  great  numbers,  and  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  matter.  The  Code  also  has  a  more 
comprehensive  plan  than  the  earliest  codes,  since  it 
comprises  both  rescripts  and  edicts.  These  two 
works,  the  Pandect  and  the  Code,  ought  properly  to 
be  considered  as  the  completion  of  Justinian's  de- 
aiga.  The  lustitutiones  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  third 
work,  independent  of  both :  it  serves  as  an  intro- 
duction to  them,  or  as  a  manual.  Lastly,  the  novel- 
lae  are  single  and  subsequent  additions  and  altera- 
tions, and  it  is  merely  an  accidental  circumstance 
that  a  third  edition  of  the  Code  was  not  made  at  the 
end  of  Justinian's  reign,  which  would  have  com- 
prised the  novelle  that  had  a  permanent  applica- 
tion."* 

There  are  numerous  manuscripts  of  the  Digest, 
both  in  libraries  of  the  Continent  and  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. A  list  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Corpus  Juris  in  the 
libraries  of  this  country,  which  are  principally  in  the 
soUeges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  given  by  Dr. 
Hach  in  the  Zeitschrill.*  But  the  MSS.  of  the  Di- 
gest generally  contain  only  parts  of  the  work,  and  are 
not  older  than  the  twelllh  century.  The  MS.  called 
the  Florentine  is  complete,  and  probably  as  old  as 
the  seventh  century.  It  had  been  kept  at  Amalfi 
time  out  of  mind,  and  was  given  to  the  Pisans  by 


Lotharius  the  Second,  after  the  capture  ol  Viiiuic 
A.D.  1137,  as  a  memorial  of  his  gratitude  to  thoa 
fur  their  aid  against  Roger  the  Norman.  The  Pi 
sans  kept  it  till  their  city  was  taken  by  the  Floren- 
tines under  Gino  Caponi,  A.D.  1406,  who  carried 
this  precious  MS.  tn  Florence,  where  it  is  still  pre- 
served. An  exact  copy  of  this  MS.  was  published 
at  Florence  in  1663,  folio,  with  the  title  "  Digesto 
rum  sen  Pandectanim  Libri  Quinquaginta  Ex  Flor 
entinis  Pandectis  reprssentati ;  Florentiee  In  Offic 
na  Laurentii  Tarrentini  DucalisTypographi  MDLIIl 
Cum  Summi  Pontif  Car.  V.  Imp.  Henrici  11.  Gallo- 
rum  Regis,  Eduardi  VI.  Anglic  regis,  Cosmi  Medi- 
cis  Ducis  Florent.  II.  Privilegio."  The  facts  rela- 
ting to  the  history  of  the  MS.  appear  from  the  dedi- 
cation of  Franciscus  Taurellius  to  Cosmo,  duke  of 
Florence.  This  splendid  work  is  invaluable  to  a 
scholar.  The  orthography  of  the  MS.  has  been 
scrupulously  observed.  Those  who  cannot  consult 
this  work  may  be  satisfied  with  the  edition  of  the 
Corpus  Juris  by  Charondas,  which  the  distingnishe(' 
printer  of  that  edition,  Christopher  Plantious,  affirms 
to  be  as  exact  a  copy  of  the  Florentine  edition  as  it 
could  be  made.  As  to  the  other  editions  of  the  Di- 
gest, see  CoBPDB  Juris. 

PANDI.\  (iruvdta),  an  Attic  festival,  the  real 
character  of  which  seems  to  have  been  a  subject  of 
dispute  among  the  ancients  themselves ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  Etymologicum  M.'),  some  derived  it 
from  Pandia,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  goddess  ol 
the  moon  (this  is  also  Wachsmnth's  opinion,  ii.,  3. 
p.  140);  others  from  the  Attic  king  Pandion;  oth- 
ers, again,  from  the  Attic  tribe  Dias,  so  that  the 
Pandia  would  have  been  in  the  same  relation  to 
this  tribe  as  the  Panathenasa  to  Athens ;  and  others 
from  Atof,  and  call  it  a  festival  of  Zeus.  Welckcr* 
considers  it  to  have  been  originally  a  festival  of 
Zeus  celebrated  by  all  the  Attic  tribes,  analogous  to 
the  Panathenasa,  and  thinks  that  when  the  confed- 
eracy, of  which  this  festival  was,  as  it  were,  the 
central  point,  became  dissolved,  the  old  festival  re- 
mained, though  its  character  was  changed.  It  was 
celebrated  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes.' 
Taylor,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  strangely  con- 
founds it  with  the  Diasia,  though  it  is  well  known 
that  this  festival  was  held  on  the  19th  of  Munychi- 
on,  while  the  Pandia  took  place  on  the  14th  of  Els 
phebolion.* 

PANDOCEI'ON  (irow5o«lbv).    (Kid.  CioroKi.; 

PANE'OYRIS  (itaviyvpif:)  signifies  a  meeting  oi 
assembly  of  a  whole  people  for  the  purpose  of  wor- 
shipping at  a  common  sanctuary.  But  the  word  is 
used  in  three  ways :  1.  For  a  meeting  of  the  in- 
habitants of  one  particular  town  and  its  vicinity 
(vid.  Ephbsia);  3.  For  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  whole  district,  a  province,  or  of  the  whole  body 
of  people  belonging  to  a  particular  tribe  {vid.  Delia, 
Pahboiotu,  Panionii)  ;  and,  3.  For  great  national 
meetings,  as  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  and 
Nemean  games.  Although,  in  all  panegyreis  which 
we  know,  the  religious  character  forms  the  most 
prominent  feature,  other  subjects,  political  discus- 
sions and  resolutions,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  amuse- 
ments, were  not  excluded,  though  they  were,  per- 
haps, more  a  consequence  of  the  presence  of  maiiy 
persons  than  objects  of  the  meeting.  As  reganU- 
their  religious  character,  the  panegyreis  were  real 
festivals,  in  which  prayers  were  performed,  sacrifi- 
ces oSered,  processions  held,  ius.  The  amuse- 
ments comprehended  the  whole  variety  of  games, 
gymnastic  and  musical  contests,  and  entertain- 
ments. Every  panegyris,  moreover,  was  made  by 
tradespeople  a  source  of  gain,  and  it  may  be  pre- 


I.  (Dig.  4S,  tit.  D—t.  (Savignr,  Ouchiehtt  dw  RSm.  Rschu 
te  Mtttclilter,  >..  p.  14.)— J.  (toI.  t.j 


I.  (•.  T.  JUvtia.)  —  1  (XmHk^  Trilor.,  p.  30S.)  —  S.  (c.  MhL, 
K  S17.)  — 4.  (Compm  Saida*  mad  HMTch.,  •.  t.  ITMia  — 
BOckh,  AbhandL  der  B*rliii.Ak*d«mie,  1818,  p.  M,  Ac  ) 
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Mimed  tbat  saca  a  meeting  was  never  held  without 
a  fair,  at  which  all  sorts  of  things  were  exhibited 
tor  sale.*  In  later  times,  when  the  love  of  gain  had 
become  stronger  than  religious  feeling,  the  lairs  ap- 
pear to  hare  become  a  more  prominent  characteris- 
tic of  a  panegyris  than  before ;  hence  the  Olympic 
games  are  called  mercatut  Olympiaciu,  or  ludi  ct 
nercatas  Olympionn.*  Festive  orations  were  also 
frequently  addressed  to  a  panegyris,  whence  they 
are  called  Xoyoi  travii-jvptKoi.  The  Panegyricus  of 
Isocratos,  though  it  was  never  delivered,  is  an  ima- 
ginary discourse  of  this  kind.  In  later  times,  any 
oration  in  praise  of  a  person  was  called  panegyricus, 
as  that  of  Pliny  on  the  Emperor  Trajan. 

£ach  panegyris  is  treated  of  in  a  separate  article. 
For  a  general  account,  see  Wacbsmuth,  Hell.  Alt., 
i.,  I,  p.  104,  &c.— Bdckh  ad  Find.,  01.,  vii..  p.  175, 
&c. — Hermann,  Polit.  Ant.,  ^  10. 

PANELLE'NIA  (.KaveU^via),  a  festival,  or,  per- 
haps, ralher  a  panegyris  of  all  the  Greeks,  which 
seems  to  have  been  instituted  by  the  Emperor  Ha- 
drian, with  the  well  meant  but  impracticable  view 
of  reviving  a  national  spirit  among  the  Greeks.* 

*PAN'1CUM,  Panic.    ( Vid.  Melime.) 

PANIO'NIA  (iraviuvia),  the  great  national  pane- 
gyris of  the  lonians  on  Mount  Mycale,  where  their 
national  god  Poseidon  Heliconius  had  his  sanctuary, 
called  the  Panionium.*  One  of  the  principal  objects 
of  this  national  meeting  was  the  common  worship 
of  Poseidon,  to  whom  splendid  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered on  the  occasion.*  As  a  chief-priest  for  the 
conduct  of  the  sacrifices,  ihey  always  appointed  a 
young  man  of  Priene,  with  the  title  of  king,  and  it 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  peculiar  superstitions  of 
the  lonians  on  this  occasion,  that  they  thought  the 
bull  which  they  sacrificed  to  be  pleasing  to  the  god 
if  it  P3ared  at  the  moment  it  was  killed.*  But  reli- 
fious  worship  was  not  the  only  object  for  which 
they  assembled  at  the  Panionium ;  on  certain  emer- 
gencies, especially  in  case  of  any  danger  threaten- 
ing their  country,  the  lonians  diseased  at  their 
meetings  political  questions,  and  passed  resolutions 
which  were  binding  upon  all.^  But  the  political 
anion  among  the  lonians  appears,  nevertheless,  to 
have  been  very  loose,  and  their  confederacy  to  have 
been  without  any  regular  internal  organization,  for 
the  Lydians  conquered  one  Ionian  town  alter  an- 
other, without  there  appearing  anything  like  the 
spirit  of  a  political  confederacy ;  and  we  also  find 
that  single  cities  concluded  separate  treaties  for 
themselves,  and  abandoned  their  confederates  to 
their  fate.* 

Diodorus'  says  that  in  later  tinoes  the  lonians 
nsed  to  hold  their  meeting  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ephesus  instead  of  at  Mycale.  Stralx>,  on  the  other 
band,  who  speaks  of  the  Paniooic  panegyris  as  still 
held  in  his  own  time,  does  not  only  not  mention  any 
such  change,  but  appears  to  imply  that  the  pane- 
gyris was  at  all  times  held  on  tlie  same  spot,  vis., 
on  Mount  Mycale.  Diodorus,  therefore,  seems  to 
consider  tlie  Ephesian  panegyris  (vid.  Ephesia)  as 
having  been  instituted  instead  of  the  Panionia.  But 
both  panegyreis  existed  simultaneously,  and  were 
oonnected  with  the  worship  of  two  distinct  divini- 
ties, as  is  clear  from  a  comparison  of  two  passages 
of  Strabo,  viii ,  7,  p.  220 ;  xiv.,  i.,  p.  174. »• 

PANOPLIA  (irwon-X/a),  a  panoply  or  suit  of  ar- 
IBOur."  The  articles  of  which  it  consisted,  both  in 
the  Greek  and  in  the  Roman  army,  are  enumerated 

1.  (Pwu.,  z.,  X,  i  g.— Strain,  z.,  S,  p.  388.— Dio  Chnrmt. 
OMt., zxTii.,  p.  iS8.)— 8.  (Juitin., xiii.,  5.— Veil.  P»tere., i.,  8.)— 
I.  (Philutr.,  Vit.  Sa|.li.,  ii.,  1,  S.— BOckh,  Can.  lucrip.,  p.  78» ; 
if.,  p.  580.)— 4.  (Ilcrod.,  i.,  148.  — Smb.,  »lii.,  7,  p.  290,  ed. 
Ti  ichn.— Pmii.,  »ii.,  9«.  ^  4.)— S.  (Diodor.,  xv.,  49.)— «.  (Stra- 
bo, 1.  e.)— 7.  (Herod.,  i.,  141, 170.)— 8.  (Herod.,  i.,  109.)- 9.  (xr., 
40.)  — 19  (Compare  Tittliinii'a  Griech.  StaaUT.,  p.  (M8,  &c.— 
rhirhraira  Or.  Hut.,  ii.,  f.  ina.)— II.  (Haiod.,  i.,  60.— iBlian, 
V  H..  xui..  r.— Athri.,  t.,  p  W8. 4 ) 
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under  Aeha.  Josephun,  in  a  rassege  where  M 
mentions  all  the  essential  parts  ol  the  RcHnaa 
heavy  armour  except  the  spear  (viz.,  vjnHiigptra, 
^ipeof,  fi^of,  K/Kivof,  ^upo^'),  applies  to  them  cot- 
lectively  the  term  iravcmTua.'  According  to  Pin- 
tarcb,'  the  ordinary  weight  of  a  panoply  was  a  tal- 
ent, i.  t.,  about  70  lbs. ;  but  be  states  that  the  sai* 
worn  by  one  soldier  of  uncommon  strength,  vis., 
Alcimus,  the  Epirote,  weighed  two  talents,  or  aboot 
a  hundred  weight.  In  estimating  the  miUtary  fnee 
of  any  country,  the  number  of  panoplies  which  il 
had  in  readiness  was  a  most  important  item.  Pl> 
lybius  mentions*  that  the  citizens  of  Sinope,  expect- 
ing to  be  attacked  by  Mithradates,  obtairued,  among 
other  preparations,  a  thousand  suits  of  armour  (irav- 
imTuac  x'^^'V)-  When  one  man  slew  another  in 
battle,  be  was  entitled  to  receive  the  panoply  of  the 
lallen.* 

•PANTHETIA.    (Vid.  Paedaus.) 

PANTOMI'MUS  is  the  name  of  a  kind  of  actors 
peculiar  to  the  Romans,  who  very  nearly  resembled 
in  their  mode  of  acting  the  modem  dancers  in  the 
ballet.  They  did  not  speak  on  the  stage,  but  mere- 
ly acted  by  gestures,  movements,  and  attitudes. 
All  movements,  however,  irere  rhythmical,  like 
those  in  the  ballet,  whence  the  general  term  for 
them  is  taltatio,  icltare;  the  whole  art  was  called 
mutiea  mutaf);  and  to  represent  Niobe  or  Leda 
was  expressed  by  tallare  Niotn  and  ttdlart  Ledam. 

Mimic  dances  of  this  kind  are  common  to  all  na- 
tions, and  hence  we  find  them  in  Greece  and  Italy-, 
in  ihe  former  country  they  acquired  a  degree  of 
perfection  of  which  we  can  scarcely  form  an  kiea. 
But  pantomimes,  in  a  narrower  sense,  were  peeo- 
liar  to  the  Romans,  to  whom  we  shaU  therefore  eon- 
line  ourselves.  During  the  time  of  the  Repdblie 
the  name  pantomimus  does  not  occur,  though  the 
art  itself  was  known  to  the  Romans  at  an  eari) 
period ;  for  the  first  histriones  said  to  have  bees 
introduced  from  Etruria  were,  in  fact,  noihiog  bat 
pantomimic  dancers  {vid.  Histbio,  p.  484),  tjbeace 
we  find  tbat  under  the  Empire  the  names  histria 
and  pantomimus  were  used  as  synonymoa  i.  The 
pantomimic  art,  however,  was  not  carrie'l  to  an] 
degree  of  perfection  until  the  time  of  Aoguetns; 
whence  some  writers  ascribe  its  invention  to  Au- 
gustus himself,  or  to  the  great  artists  who  fiouririt- 
ed  in  his  reign.'  The  greatest  pantomimes  of  this 
time  were  Bathyllus,  a  freedman  and  favourite  of 
Maecenas,  and  Pylades  and  Hylas.*  The  great 
popularity  which  the  pantomimes  acquired  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  through  these  distinguish- 
ed actors,  was  the  cause  of  their  spreading,  not 
only  in  Italy,  but  also  in  the  provinces,  and  Tiberi- 
us found  it  necessary  to  put  a  check  upon  the  great 
partiality  for  Ibem :  be  forbade  all  senators  to  fre- 
quent the  houses  of  such  pantomimes,  and  the 
equites  were  not  allowed  to  be  seen  walking  with 
tbem  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  or  to  attend  their  pet^ 
formances  in  any  other  place  than  the  public  thea- 
tres, for  wealthy  Romans  frequently  engaged  male 
and  female  pantomimes  to  amuse  their  guests  al 
their  repasts.'  But  Caligula  was  so  fend  of  pan- 
tomimes, that  one  of  them,  M.  Lepidus  Mr.-etter,  be- 
came his  favourite,  and,  through  his  influence,  the 
whole  class  of  pantomimes  again  recovered  their 
ascendency.'*  Nero  not  only  patronised  them,  but 
acted  himself  as  pantomime,"  and  from  this  time 
they  retained  the  highest  degree  of  popularity  at 
Rome  down  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Empire. 


1.  (Bell.  Jod.,  Ti.,  1.  I>  8.)— S.  (Tii.  Poljb.,  ri.,  ».}—<.  (Oa- 
metriua,  p.  IMS,  «1.  Staph.)— 4.  (iT.,  M.l— 6.  (Plot.,  Aldl>.,p. 
SS5,  ed.  Staph.)— 8.  (Caaaiod.,  Var.,  i.,20.)— 7.  (SBid.,a.T.'0^ 
X1<"S  iravTiiitims.l—S.  (Jn».,  ri.,  6S.— Soct.,  OcUv.,  4S.— 1(» 
crab.,  Sat.,  ii.,  7.— Athen.,  i.,  p.  70.)— B.  (Tacit.,  Annal- L, 7T.i 
—10.  (Suet.,  Calig.,  36,  U,  W— Tacit.,  AnivaL,  xiv.,tl-)"4l 
(Suet.,  Nero,  l«.  M.) 
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AS  regards  their  mode  of  acting,  we  must  first 
Uate  that  all  pantomimes  wore  masks,  so  that  the 
features  of  the  countenance  were  lost  in  their  act- 
ing. All  the  other  parts  of  their  body,  however, 
were  called  into  action,  and  especially  the  arms  and 
hands,  whence  the  expressions  manus  loquacissima, 
Hgiti  climoti,  x^P^i  iraiu^uvoi,  &c.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  aclinK  with  maslis,  the  ancients  agree  that 
the  pantomimes  expressed  actions,  feelings,  pas- 
sions, (kc,  more  beautiAilly,  correctly,  and  intelli- 
gibly than  it  would  be  possible  to  do  by  speaking 
or  writing.  They  were,  however,  assisted  in  their 
acting  by  tlie  circumstance  that  they  only  repre- 
seated  mythological  characters,  which  were  known 
to  every  spectator.'  There  were,  moreover,  certain 
conventional  gestures  and  movements  which  every- 
body understood.  Their  costume  appears  to  have 
been  like  that  of  the  dancers  in  a  ballet,  so  as  to 
show  the  beauty  of  the  human  form  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  though  the  costume,  of  course,  varied 
according  to  the  various  characters  which  were 
represented.  See  the  manner  in  which  Plancus  is 
described  by  Velleius*  to  have  danced  the  character 
of  Glaucus.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  there  was 
never  more  than  one  dancer  at  a  time  on  the  stage, 
and  he  represented  all  the  characters  of  the  story, 
both  male  and  female,  in  succession.*  This  re- 
mained the  custom  till  towards  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond century  of  our  sera,  when  the  several  parts  of  a 
story  began  to  be  acted  by  several  pantomimes 
dancing  together.  Women,  during  the  earlier  pe- 
riod of  the  Empire,  never  appeared  as  pantomimes 
on  the  stage,  though  they  did  not  scruple  to  act  as 
such  at  the  private  parties  of  the  great.  During 
the  latter  time  of  the  Empire  women  acted  as  pan- 
tomimes in  public,  and  in  some  cases  they  threw 
aside  all  regard  to  decency,  and  appeared  naked  be- 
fore the  public  The  Christian  writers,  therefore, 
lepresent  the  pantomimic  exhibitions  as  the  school 
of  every  vice  and  licentiousness.* 

Mythological  love-stories  were  from  the  first  the 
'favourite  subjects  of  the  pantomimes,*  and  the  evil 
effects  of  such  sensual  representations  upon  women 
are  described  in  strong  colours  by  Juvenal.'  Every 
representation  was  based  upon  a  text  written  for 
the  purpose.  This  text  was  called  th*  canlieum,^ 
and  was  mostly  written  hi  the  Greek  language. 
Some  of  them  may  have  represented  scenes  from, 
or  the  whole  subjects  of,  Greek  dramas ;  but  when 
Arnobius*  states  that  whole  tragedies  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  were  used  as  texts  for  pantomimic 
representations,  he  perhaps  only  means  to  say  that 
a  pantomimus  sometimes  represented  the  same 
story  contained  iu  such  a  tragedy,  without  being 
obliged  to  act  or  dance  every  sentiment  expressed 
in  it.  The  texts  of  the  pantomimes  or  cantica  were 
sung  by  a  chorus  standing  in  the  background  of  the 
stage,  and  the  sentiments  and  feelings  expressed 
by  this  chorus  were  represented  by  the  pantomimus 
in  his  dance  and  gesticulation.  The  time  was  indi- 
cated by  the  scabellum,  a  peculiar  kind  of  sole,  made 
of  wood  or  metal,  which  either  the  dancer  or  one 
of  the  chorus  wore.  The  whole  performance  was 
accompanied  by  musical  instruments,  but  in  most 
cases  by  the  flute.  In  Sicily  pantomimic  dances 
were  called  /JoAAju/ioj,  whence,  perhaps,  the  modern 
;vords  ball  and  ballet.' 


l.(Jur.,  vi.,  A3;  t.,  181.— Hont.,  Epitt..  ii.,  i,  ISS.— Suet., 
Ne.o,  M.— Veil.  Faterc.,  ii.,  83.)—!.  (li.,  83.)-3.  (Lucian,  De 
S^tat.,  c.  07.— Jacolx  ad  Anihol.,  ii.,  I,  p.  308.)— 4.  (Tertull., 
be  Sped.,  p.  360,  ed.  Parii.— Vui.  Senec,  Qunt.  Nat.,  Tii.,  32. 
— Plin.,  Epitt.,  ».,  24.  —  Ammian.  Mareell.,  xiv.,  6.  —  Procop., 
Anecd.,  9.)— 5.  (Ovid,  Rem.  Amor.,  "53.1—6.  (vi.,  63,  *c.)— 7. 
(Macrob..  Sat.,  ii.,  7.— Plin.,  Epiit.,  vii.,  84.)— 8.  (adv.  Gent.,  4.— 
Compare  Anthol.,  i.,  p.  249.)  —  9.  (Compare  Letainar,  Abband- 
laag  Ton  den  Pantomimen  der  Alten  .-GryHU-,  in  Erach  und  G  ni- 
ton Encycl.,  I.  T.  Pantomimiache  Knnat  dei  Altertbama.  — 
Welcker,  Die  Gneebiicben  TraiOdien,  p.  1317,  Ac,  1409,  Ac, 
1443. 1477,  *o.) 
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♦PAPA'VER  (i4kov),  the  Poppy  "  With  tne 
aid  of  Matthiolus,  Bauhin,  and  Sprengel,"  oltservet 
Adams,  "  I  would  arrange  the  pa  ppies  of  the  an- 
cients as  follows  :  1st.  The  fj/upoc,  or  domesticated, 
is  the  Papaver  Rhatu,  or  common  red  Poppy.  2d. 
The  ^i&c  is  the  Papaver  dubium,  ar  long,  smooth- 
headed  Poppy.  3d.  The  KeparZuc  is  the  Glauciuih 
luterum.  Scop.  4th.  The  a^pMr/t  is  the  GroHola 
officinalis,  called  in  English  Hedge-hyssop."  As 
regards  the  acquaintance  of  the  ancients  with 
Opium,  consult  the  articles  NEPSNTHisandl-'BARiiA- 
CKUTic*,  p.  656,  765.' 

PA'PIA  POPPiEA  LEX.  {Vid.  Joli.«  Lboes, 
p.  .556.) 

*P.\PILTO  (iiixn),  the  Butterfly.  "The  meta 
morpbosis  of  the  Butterfly  is  distinctly  described  bj' 
Aristotle.  The  beautiful  allegory  of  Psyche  is  de 
rived  from  it."* 

PAPI'RIA  LEX.     (Vid.  Lei,  p.  584.) 

PAPY'RUS,  I.     {Vid.  Liber.) 

*II.  The  Cypervt  Papyrus,  L.  The  Papyrus  la 
an  aquatic  plant,  growing  abundantly  in  the  waters 
of  the  Nile.  Its  roots  are  large  and  tortuous  ;  its 
stem  is  triangular,  gradually  tapering  as  it  shoots 
up  gracefully  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet, 
where  it  is  very  slender,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
fibrous  tuft  of  fine  filaments,  which  are  again  sub- 
divided into  others,  bearing  small  seedy  flowerets ; 
the  whole  of  the  umbel  forming  a  beautiful  flowing 
plume.  Paper  was  made  from  the  inner  rind  of 
the  stem.  The  plates  or  pellicles  obtained  near 
the  centre  were  the  best,  and  each  cut  diminish- 
ed in  value  in  proportion  as  it  was  dLitant  from  that 
part  of  the  stem.    {Vid.  Liber.)* 

PAR  IMPAR  LUDERE  {apTtaafuis,  upr  d^tiv, 
ipua  ij  TctptTTa  iraiietv),  the  game  at  odd  and  even, 
was  a  favourite  game  among  the  Greeks  and  Re- 
mans. A  person  held  in  his  hand  a  certain  number 
of  astragali  or  other  things,  and  his  opponent  L'S  i 
to  guess  whether  the  number  was  odd  or  even.* 

PARA'BASIS.     {Vid.  Coikedia.) 

PARABOLON  or  PARABOLION  (rrap<i«o.?j?, 
vapaSo^iov),  a  small  fee  paid  by  the  appellant  pa'.ty 
on  an  appeal  {iipeatf)  from  an  inferior  to  a  supjrior 
tribunal ;  as,  for  instance,  from  an  arbitrator  or  a 
magistrate,  or  from  the  court  of  the  d^/torai,  or 
from  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  to  the  juiy  or 
heliastic  court.  As  to  the  sum  to  be  paid  and  oth 
er  particulars,  we  are  uninformed.* 

PARACH'YTES  (irapaxiTJK).  (Vid.  Lodtrok, 
p.  599.) 

PARADI'SUS  {vapdietao()  was  the  name  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  parks  or  pleasure-grounds 
which  surrounded  the  country  residences  of  the 
Persian  kings  and  satraps.  They  were  generally 
stocked  with  animals  for  the  chase,  were  full  ol 
all  kinds  of  trees,  watered  by  numerous  streams, 
and  enclosed  with  walls.'  These  paradises  wer» 
frequently  of  great  extent ;  thus  Cyrus,  on  one  oc 
casion,  reviewed  the  Greek  army  In  his  paradise  at 
Celcente,'  and  on  another  occasion  the  Greeks  wore 
alarmed  by  a  report  that  there  was  a  great  army  in 
a  neighbouring  paradise.* 

Pollux*  says  that  trapaitutot  was  a  Persian  vt  Did, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Greeks  obtamed 
it  from  the  Persians.  Toe  word,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  used  by  other  Eastern  nations,  and 
not  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Persians.    Gese- 


I.  (Theoph.,  H.  P., i.,9.— Id.  ib.,  ii.,  11,  *c.— Dioacor., i»., 65, 
&e.— Adama,  Append.,  l.  t.)— J.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  v.,  17  -  Ad 
anis.  Append.,  a.  v.)— 3.  (Library  of  Enter.  Knowledge,  vol.  xxi., 

feI3I.)— 4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  ix.,  101.  —  Plato,  Ljri.,  p.  S07. — 
or.,  Sal.,  II.,  iii.,  S48.—  Suet.,  OcUv.,  71.  —  Nui  Eles  ,  79.— 
Becker,  Gallna,  ii.,  p.  233.)— 5.  (PoUm,  Onom.,  viii..  62,  63.— 
Meier,  Att.,  Pioc.,  767,  778. )— 6.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,  4,  *  10.— 
Cyr.,  i..  3,  «  14  J  4,  »  S.—  HeUen.,  i?.,  1,  »  33.  —  (Ee  ,  iT.,  13.- 
Diod.  Sic,  jCTi.,  41.— Cutt.,  viii.,  1,  ♦  11, 18.  — GoU.,  ii.,  ».)- 
7.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,  S,  «  ».)-8.  tU.,  ii.,  4,  k  16.)— 9.  (ii ,  It.) 
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oios'  and  other  writers  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  as 

Uie  Sanscrit  tf^^  (paradita),  but  this  word  does 

not  mean  a  land  cUralcd  and  cultivated,  as  GeseniuA 
and   others   say,    but   merely   a  foreign  country, 

whence  is  derived  ^ji^PshI  (y'''^*''Oi  aforeign- 
tr.  The  word  occurs  in  Hebrew  (0?^3,  paTedW\ 
as  early  as  the  time  ->f  Solomon,*  and  is  also  found 
In  Arabic  (\^j^.  firdaut)  and  Armenian  {par- 

de**). 

PARAGAUDA  (irapayuitK),  the  border  of  a  tunic 
{vid.  Limbos),  enriched  with  gold  thread,  worn  by 
ladies,  but  not  allowed  to  men  except  as  one  of  the 
insignia  of  office.  These  borders  were  among  the 
rich  presents  given  by  Furius  Placidus,  A.D.  343, 
when  he  was  made  consul.*  Under  the  later  em- 
perors the  manufacture  of  them  was  forbidden  ex- 
cept in  their  own  gynscea.*  The  term  paragauda, 
which  is  probably  of  Oriental  origin,  seems  also  to 
have  been  converted  into  an  adjective,  and  thus  to 
have  become  the  denomination  of  the  tunic  which 
was  decorated  with  such  borders* 

PARAGRAPHE  (jropaypo^).  This  word- does 
not  exactly  correspond  with  any  term  in  our  lan- 
guage, but  may,  without  much  impropriety,  be  called 
a  plea.  It  is  an  objection  raised  by  the  defendant 
to  the  admissibility  of  the  plaintiiTs  action  :  "  ez- 
ceptio  rei  advertm  actorem,  actionemse,  querenlit  out 
ie  foro  hand  competente,  aut  de  tempore,  modove  pro- 
cedendi  ilUgitimo."''  Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  pref- 
ace to  his  translation  of  Tseeus,  compares  it  with  a 
demurrer ;  but  this  is  not  so  correct,  because  a  de- 
murrer is  an  objection  arising  out  of  an  adversary's 
own  statement  of  his  case,  whereas  the  vaporypa^ 
was  an  objection  depending  on  facts  stated  by 
>.he  defendant  himself,  and  therefore  rather  resem- 
Bles  a  plea,  or  (more  strictly)  a  special  plea.  This 
appears  from  the  irapaypa^iKoi  Xoyoi  of  Demosthe- 
nes, in  which  we  find  the  defendant  introducing  new 
allegations  into  the  cause,  and  supporting  them  by 
proof.  Thus,  in  the  speech  against  Nausimachus 
and  Xenopithes,  the  ground  of  objection  is,  that  the 
father  of  the  defendants  having  obtained  a  release 
from  the  plaintiffs,  it  was  no  longer  open  to  the 
plaintiffs  to  bring  an  action  for  the  same  cause. 
But  the  first  mention  of  this  release  is  made  by  the 
defendants  in  their  plea.  In  the  speech  against  Ze- 
nothemis,  the  defendant  objects  that  the  ifiiropiit^ 
dUti  docs  not  lie,  because  there  was  no  written  con- 
tract between  him  and  the  plaintiff  on  a  voyage  to 
or  from  Athens ;  and  this  (says  he)  appears  from 
the  declaration  itself  (Ji>  r^  iytknitart).  As  parties 
could  not  be  defeated  at  Athens  by  a  technical  ob- 
jection to  the  pleadings,  the  defendant  in  the  above 
case,  notwithstanding  the  defective  statement  of 
the  plaintiff  in  the  declaration,  was  compelled  to 
bring  forward  his  objection  by  plea,  and  to  support 
it  before  the  jury.  In  the  speech  against  Phormio, 
the  plaintiff  says  that,  as  the  defendant  only  denies 
that  he  has  committed  a  breach  of  the  contract, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  a  napaypa^ :  the  ques- 
tion merely  was,  whether  the  plaintifTs  charge 
was  true.  It  seems  that  a  iiapaypa^ii  might  be  put 
m,  not  only  when  the  defendant  could  show  that  the 
cause  ol  action  was  discharged,  or  that  it  was  not 
maintainable  in  point  of  law,  but  also  when  the 
form  of  action  was  misconceived,  or  when  it  was 
commenced  at  a  wrong  time,  or  brought  before  the 
wrong  magistrate  (^/e/twv  diKooTiipiov).    In  the  last 


1  (Lezinm  lltbr.,  p.  838,  Lips.,  1833.)— 3.  (Ecclm.,  ii.,  ».— 
C«nt.,  IT.,  IS.)— 3.  (Schrader,  Diuert.  T)i«iaur.  Lir.j.  Armen. 
rramiH.,  p  M.)— 4.  (Fl.  Vopi«c..  Aurel  ,  p.  SI46,  cd.  Salniu.) 
-».  (Cod.  n,  lit.  8, •.!,«.)-«.  (Ljrdu,  De  M*g.,  i.,  17 ;  ii.,4, 
17  >— 7.  (Raiike,  Indax  Gr.  in  Ont.) 
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case  the  irapaypaffi  would  answer  to  our  jUt  to  A, 
juriidiction} 

The  napaypa^,  like  every  other  answer  (i»T, 
ypai^)  made  by  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiflTi 
charge,  was  given  in  writing,  as  the  word  itsdf 
implies.*  If  the  defendant  merely  denied  the  plain- 
tiff's allegations,  or  (as  we  might  say)  pleaded  tlu 
general  issue,  he  was  said  ei'dviiKlav  or  t^v  t66rUn 
elativai,  or  iiroXoyetaSai  r^  evOviixlav  elaiuv.  Ii 
this  case  a  court  was  at  once  held  for  the  trial  ol 
the  cause.  If,  however,  he  put  in  a  napaypofii,  b« 
maintained  that  the  cause  was  not  elaayCtyifun 
(iraptypa\l>aTo  foi  tlaayuyifiov  thai  r^  iiitn*),  &nd  in 
that  case  a  court  was  to  be  held  to  try  the  prelim- 
inary question,  whether  the  cause  could  be  brought 
into  court  or  not.  Upon  this  previous  trial  the  de- 
fendant was  considered  the  actm;  and  hence  is  said 
by  Demosthenes'  Karriyopeiv  toC  diuKovrof.  He  be- 
gan, and  had  to  maintain  the  ground  of  objectioa 
which  he  relied  upon.*  If  he  succeeded,  the  whole 
cause  was  at  an  end ;  unless  the  objection  was  only 
to  the  form  of  the  action,  or  some  other  such  tech- 
nicality, in  which  case  it  might  be  recommenced 
in  the  proper  manner.  If,  however,  the  plaintiff 
succeeded,  the  jury  merely  decided  ehayuytito* 
tlvai  ritv  iiicriv,  and  then  the  original  action,  which 
in  the  mean  time  had  been  suspended,  was  pro- 
ceeded with.*  Both  parties  on  the  trial  of  the  Tap 
aypaf^  were  liable  to  the  tnu6eUa  on  failure  to  ob 
tain  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes. 

The  course  of  proceeding  on  a  rrapaypa^  >>a« 
obviously  calculated  to  delay  the  progress  of  the 
cause,  and  was  therefore  not  looked  on  with  favour 
by  the  dicasts.  Tlpo^daei;,  imu/ioalai,  naoayoatat, 
Tu  kx  Tuv  vbiiuv,  excuses,  delays,  pleas,  legal  objec- 
tions, are  classed  together  by  the  orator  as  being  the 
mancenvres  of  defendants  to  defeat  justice.  Henre 
we  find  in  the  extant  Kopaypa^iKoi  Xoyoi,  that  tb« 
defendant,  in  order  to  remove  the  prejudice  of  I  be 
dicasts  against  himself,  not  only  supports  the  ground 
of  the  Kopaypa^,  but  discusses  tlie  general  merits 
of  the  cause,  and  endeavours  to  show  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  the  plaintiff^s  complaint ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  dicasts  were  materially 
influenced  by  such  discussion,  however  in  strictness 
irrelevant.*'  The  same  observation  applies  to  the 
iia/iapTvpla.     ( Vid.  Heres,  Gbesk.)' 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  this  proceeding  by 
vapaypa^Tj  until  after  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  ty- 
rants, when  a  law  was  passed,  on  the  proposal  of 
Arcbinus,  av  rtf  iiKu^rai  vrapa  rove  ipKovt,  if- 
elvai  ry  ^evyovrt  irapaypuyjiaaBai,  rov;  ii  upxovTOi 
wtpi  Toirav  npurov  elaayetv,  Xiyitv  ii  nportpov  rim 
napaypaij/aitcvov,  Airirepof  &  &v  irnfif,  r^  hru6e- 
Xiav  oi^elXtcv  The  object  of  this  law  appears  to 
have  lieen,  to  enable  any  person  against  whom  an 
information  or  prosecution  might  be  brought,  or 
action  commenced,  for  any  matter  arising  out  of 
the  late  political  troubles,  to  obtain  the  benefit  of 
the  general  amnesty,  by  specially  pleading  the  same, 
and  so  bringing  his  defence  in  a  more  solemn  man- 
ner before  the  court.  The  same  privilege  was  at 
terward  extended  to  other  grounds  of  defence 
(See  the  opening  of  the  speech  of  Isocrates  againa) 
Callimachus.)  Before  this  time  all  special  objee 
tions  to  the  adversary's  course  of  proceeding  seen 
to  have  been  called  ivnypa^,  and  sorai  times 
ifu/toaiat,  because  an  oath  was  taken  by  the  party 
who  tendered  them.* 


1 .  (Demorth.,  e.  IHntcn.,  076. — Saidu,  >.  v.  Iltpayta^  utf 
ti$vliicia.)—i.  (D(Mnaith.,c.  Phonii.,  BIS.)— 3.  (c.  Pliarai.,  906.) 
—4.  (Dein<»ih.,e.  SKph..  nOS.)— S.  (Damosth.,  c.  Zesoth..  88& 
—hyt.,  De  Publ.  Pec.,  148,  rd.  Steph.)— 0.  (DemoMh.,  c.  Mid- 
Mi  ;c.  Lacr., 914  ;  c.  Steph.,  111'.— I^  Photm.,  S44.— Aigam 
Or.  c  Zenoth.)— 7.  (Usui,  De  Philoct.  her.,  M.— De  Apilt 
h«r..  63,  ed.  Steph  — D«  moath.,  c  Leoch.,  1097.) — 8.  (Lyviae,  o 
Panel.,  166,  ed.  Slepli.— .iriatopb.,  Eoclee.,  lOM.— Schol.  il  laa 
— Saidai,  a.  t.  'E(w«iaeia.— Maiar,  Att.  Pnic.,  i.  644-6H  ; 
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PARANOIAS  GRAPHS. 


PARANOMON  GKAPHE. 


PARACATABOLE  {vapoKaToio^),  a  sum  of 
luoney  required  of  a  plaintiff  or  petitioner  in  certain 
cases,  as  a  security  that  bis  complaint  or  demand 
was  not  frivolous,  or  made  on  slight  and  insufficient 
grounds.  Such  was  the  deposite  made  in  certain  in- 
heritance cases,  viz.,  a  tenth  part  of  the  value  of 
the  property  sought  to  be  recovered.  ( Vid.  Hebes, 
Greek.)  So,  also,  in  the  proceeding  termed  hni- 
OKTiuua,  which  was  a  suit  instituted  against  the  pub- 
He  treasury  by  a  creditor  to  obtaio  payment  out  of 
bis  debtor's  confiscated  goods,  a  fiilh  part  of  the 
value  was  deposited.  It  was  returned  to  the  peti- 
tioner if  successful,  otherwise  it  went  to  the  state.' 
The  money  was  deposited  either  at  the  ivaxpiait  or 
on  the  commencement  of  the  cause.  The  word 
iropoxaraJoX^  signifies  both  the  paying  of  the  depos- 
ite and  the  money  deposited ;  and,  being  a  word 
of  more  general  import,  we  find  it  used  to  denote 
other  kinds  of  deposites,  as  the  irpuraveia  and  ira- 
oaoToaic.' 

PARACATATHE'CE  (jropaKaToftJui?)  generally 
signifies  a  deposite  of  something  valuable  with  a 
friend  or  other  person  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner. 
Thus,  if  I  deliver  my  goods  to  a  friend,  to  be  taken 
care  of  for  me,  or  if  I  deposite  money  with  a 
banker,  such  delivery  or  bailment,  or  the  goods 
bailed  or  delivered,  or  the  money  deposited,  may  be 
called  trapoKaTad^Kii ;'  and  the  word  is  ofXen  ap- 
plied metaphorically  to  any  important  trust  commit- 
ted by  one  person  to  another.*  As  every  bailee  is 
bound  to  restore  to  the  bailor  the  thing  deposited, 
either  on  demand  (in  case  of  a  simple  l»ilment),  or 
on  performance  of  the  conditions  on  which  it  was 
received,  the  Athenians  gave  a  vapaKaToB^xtK  iiitri 
against  a  bailee  who  unjustly  withheld  his  property 
from  the  owner,  uTreaTepiiae  Ti/v  trapaKarafhiKip'.' 
An  example  of  such  an  action  against  a  banker  is 
the  Toa:rt^iTtKo(  X6yo(  of  Isocrat^.  \  pledge  giv- 
en to  a  creditor  could  not  he  recovered  except  on 
payment  of  the  money  owed  to  him ;  but,  after  sell- 
ing the  article,  and  satisfying  his  debt  out  of  the 
iroceeds,  he  would,  of  course,  be  bound  to  restore 
the  surplus  (if  any;  to  the  pledgor.  It  follows,  from 
the  nature  of  the  -rr-paK.  iUri,  that  it  was  aTijiriTot, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  additional  penalty 
of  ari/u'a  might  be  inflicted  on  a  defendant  who 
firadulently  denied  that  he  had  ever  received  the  de- 
posite. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  safe  custody  for  mon- 
ey, and  the  general  insecurity  of  movable  property 
in  Greece,  induced  many  rich  persons  to  make  val- 
uable deposites  in  the  principal  temples,  such  as 
that  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  Jupiter  at  Oljrmpia,  and 
others.*  It  may  be  observed  that  rWeodat,  irap<uia- 
TaTiBtaOau,  in  the  midUe  voice,  are  always  used  of  a 
person  making  a  deposite  for  Am  own  benefit,  with 
the  intention  of  taking  it  up  again.  Hence  the  ex- 
pression Madat  xaptv,  to  confer  an  obligation,  which 
gives  the  right  (as  it  were)  of  drawing  upon  the 
obliged  party  for  a  return  of  the  favour  at  some  fu- 
ture time  K.ofuita6(u  is  to  recover  your  property 
or  right.' 

HAPAKATAeH'KHS  AIKH.     (Vid.  Paeaoatx- 

VHBOB.) 

KAPANOI'AS  rPA*H'.  This  proceeding  may  be 
compared  to  our  commission  of  lunacy,  or  writ  de 
htnatieo  inquirendo.  It  was  a  suit  at  Athens  that 
might  be  instituted  by  a  son  or  other  near  relative 
against  one  who,  by  reason  of  madness  or  mental 
.mbecility,  had  become  incapable  of  managing  his 
own  affiiirs.    If  the  complaint  was  well-grounded. 


) .  (Saidaa,  t.  t.  'E,  jir/trnj^/ta.) — S.  (Pollux,  Oaom.,  Tiii.,  33. 
— Maier,  An.  Pnx:.,  604,  ClO-431.)— 3.  (Hend.,  ri.,  86.— D»- 
Duiltli.,  Pro  Phorm.  946.)— 4.  (Demwth.,  o.  Aphob.,  840.— 
iEKh.,  c  Timarch.,  S6,  ed.  8  sph.— De  Fall  Ley..  47.)— S. 
(Polliu,  Onom ,  Ti.,  194.)— 6.  (Meier,  Alt.  Pno.  p.  Mt-tlS.)— 
•  "went.,  c.  EnlhrD.,  400,  «d.  Steph.) 


the  court  decreed  that  the  next  heir  should  take 
possession  of  the  lunatic's  property,  and  probably, 
also,  made  some  provision  for  his  being  put  in  con- 
finement, or  under  proper  care  and  guardianship.' 
It  is  related  of  Sophocles,  that,  having  continued  to 
write  tragedies  to  an  advanced  age,  and  by  reason 
thereof  neglected  his  family  affairs,  he  was  brought 
before  the  court  by  his  sons,  and  accused  of  lunacy; 
that  be  then  read  to  the  judges  his  CEdipus  Colo- 
neus,  which  he  had  just  composed,  and  asked  them 
if  a  man  out  of  bis  mind  could  write  such  a  poem 
as  that  ;  whereupon  they  acquitted  him."  The 
story  is  told  differently  by  the  anonymous  author  of 
the  life  of  Sophocles,  who  speaks  of  the  suit  as 
taking  place  between  lophon  and  his  father,  and 
seems  to  intimate  that  it  was  preferred  before  the 
ipodTopec.  In  this  last  point  he  is  supported  by  the 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  cor- 
rect,  as  we  have  no  other  authority  for  supposing 
that  the  ipdropef  had  such  a  jurisdiction,  and  Pol- 
lux* expressly  says  that  the  napavolat  ypwfii  came 
before  the  archon,  to  whom,  indeed,  it  peculiarly 
belonged,  as  being  a  matter  connected  with  family 
rights  ;  and.  if  so,  we  are  to  understand  that  it 
came  before  the  archon  in  the  regular  way,  as  tryt- 
fiuv  iiKotmiplov.*  It  is  highly  probable  that  there 
was  some  foundation  for  this  anecdote  of  Sopho- 
cles. He  might,  perhaps,  have  given  offence  to  his 
sons  by  that  penuriousness  which  is  said  to  have 
crept  upon  him  in  his  old  age ;  and  lophon,  being  a 
poet,  and  lying  under  the  suspicion  of  being  assisted 
by  his  father,  might  possibly  be  induced,  by  a  mean 
jealousy,  to  bring  this  charge  against  him.*  The 
play  of  CEdipus  Coloneus  appears  to  exhibit  the 
wounded  feelings  of  the  writer.  (See  more  espA 
oially  V.  337,  441.) 

nAPANCKMQN  rPA«H'.  An  indictment  for  pnv 
pounding  an  illegal,  or,  rather,  unconstitutional 
measure  or  law.  We  have  seen  (vid.  Nomothbte?) 
that  any  Athenian  citizen  was  at  liberty  to  make  a 
motion  in  the  popular  assembly  to  pass  a  new  law 
or  amend  an  old  one.  In  order  to  check  rash  and 
hasty  legislation,  the  mover  of  any  law  or  decree, 
though  he  succeeded  in  causing  it  to  be  pateed,  was 
still  amenable  to  criminal  justice  if  his  enactment 
was  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  other  laws  that 
remained  in  force,  or  with  the  public  interest.*  Any 
person  might  institute  against  him  the  ypaf^  napo 
vofiov  within  a  year  from  the  passing  of  the  law. 
If  he  was  convicted,  not  only  did  the  law  become 
void,  but  any  punishment  might  be  inflicted  on  him, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  judges  before  whom  he  was 
tried ;  for  it  was  a  Tifitfrit  iyov.  A  person  thrice 
so  convicted  lost  the  right  of  proposing  laws  in 
future.  The  cognizance  of  the  cause  belonged  to 
the  thesmothete.'  The  prosecutor  was  compelled 
to  take  an  oath,  called  by  the  same  name  as  that 
taken  to  obtain  delay  in  courts  of  justice  (viru/Kxrt'a), 
because  it  had  the  effect  of  dela3ring  the  operation 
of  the  proposed  measure,  which  otherwise  might 
have  come  into  force  immediately.*  Examples  of 
such  prosecutions  are  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
against  Timocrates,  and  that  of  iEschines  against 
Ctesiphon.  They  both  comment  on  the  importance 
of  the  prosecution,  as  tending  to  preserve  the  exist- 
ing laws  and  maintain  constitutional  liberty.*  Not- 
withstanding this  check,  the  mania  for  legislation 
appears  to  have  increased  so  greatly  at  Athens  in 
later  times,  that  Demosthenes'"  declares  that  ^^ur* 
ndruv  oi&  iriovv  dia^ifxniaiv  ol  vofiot.     This  arose 


1.  (Sujdu,  s.  T.  XlafMvota. — Xea.,  Mem.,  i.,  3, 4  40. — ^Aristoph., 
Nub.,  844.— JEich.,  c.  Ctu.,  80,  ej  Steph.)— S.  (Cic,  De  S» 
nect.,  7.1—3.  (riii.,  80.)— 4.  (Meier,  Att.  Pioo.,  p.  SW-S98.)— 9. 
(VM.  AriJtoph.,  Ran.,  78.  — Pax,  697.)— 9.  (DeoKitb.,  e.  Ti- 
mac.,  710,  711.)— 7.  (SchSmanu,  Ant.  jar.  pab.  Or.,  p.  144.)— 8 
(SchimanD,  lb.,  p.  3S4  )  —  9.  (Demoath.,  c.  Timoe.,  748, 749.  - 
jEich.,  c  Ctea.,  94,  88,  ed.  Staph.)— 10.  (e.  Leplin.,  p  489.J 
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HARAPRESBEIA. 


PARaSITL 


trom  tbe  relazatioo  of  that  precautionary  law  of 
Solon,  which  reqaired  every  measure  to  be  approved 
by  the  i  o/io6trai  before  it  could  pass  into  law.  ( Vid. 
NoHOTHETEs,  and  Schomann.')  It  is  obvious  that, 
while  the  people  in  assembly  had  the  power  of  ma- 
king decrees  which  could  remain  in  force  for  a  year, 
if  they  wished  to  evade  the  law  of  Solon,  all  they 
had  to  do  was  to  renew  their  decree  from  year  to 
year,  and  thus,  in  practice,  the  f^ia/ia  became 

If  the  year  had  elapsed,  the  propounder  of  the 
taw  could  not  be  punished,  though  the  law  itself 
might  be  repealed  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  insti- 
tution of  proceedings  before  the  vo/iodiTai,  before 
whom  it  was  defended  by  tlie  five  avviutoi.  The 
tpeech  against  I^ptines  was  made  in  a  proceeding 
against  the  law  itself,  and  not  against  the  mover. 
As  the  author  of  the  second  argument  says,  vapeX- 
66vTOc  Tov  xpovov,  ti>  ^  inrevdmof  ^v  xpiaei  Kal  rt/iu- 
pifi  ypa^uv  TC(  vo/iov,  It^inero  Aeiruvric  uKiv6mo{- 
idev  rrpof  avTon,  liXV  oi  xar"  avToO  6  Xiyof.* 

PARA'NYMPHOS  {jrapavvfi^).  (Vid.  Mar- 
KIAOE,  Greek,  p.  620.) 
PARAPETASMA  (wapaviToa/ta).  ( Vid.  Velom.) 
PARAPHERNA.  (Kid.  Dos,  Roman.) 
PARAPRESBEI'A  {irapanpcateia)  signifies  any 
corrupt  conduct,  misfeasance,  or  neglect  of  doty  on 
vhe  part  of  an  ambassador,  for  which  he  was  liable 
to  be  called  to  account  and  prosecuted  on  his  return 
Qome.'  Ambassadors  were  usually  elected  by  the 
people  in  assembly ;  they  either  had  instructions 
given  to  them  or  not ;  in  the  latter  case  they  were 
called  airoKpaTopef,  envoys  with  full  powers,  or 
plenipotentiary.*  To  act  contrary  to  their  instruc- 
tions (irapa  to  ^l/^ta/ta  itpeattvetv)  was  a  high  mis- 
demeanour.* On  their  return  home  they  were 
'e<|uired  immediately  to  make  a  report  of  their  pro- 
(xedings  (uirayyeAXeiv  rifv  irpca$eiav),  first  to  the 
Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and  afterward  to  the  peo- 
ple in  assembly.*  This  done,  they  were  fundi 
officio ;  but  still,  like  all  other  persons  who  had  held 
an  office  of  trust,  they  were  liable  to  render  an  ac- 
count (evffvva;)  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
discharged  their  duty.'  The  persons  to  whom  such 
account  was  to  be  rendered  were  the  Xaytaral,  and 
the  officers  associated  with  them,  called  ddmoi. 
A  pecuniary  account  was  only  rendered  in  cases 
where  money  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
party ;  in  other  cases,  after  stating  that  he  bad 
neither  spent  nor  received  any  of  the  public  money, 
I  he  accountLig  party  was  discharged,  unless  there 
was  reason  for  thinking  that  he  deserved  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  for  misconduct.  The  Xoy«rr<u  them- 
selves had  power  to  summon  the  party  at  once  to 
appear  as  a  criminal,  and  undergo  the  avdKpiaif  in 
their  office  (XoyurT^piov),  upon  which  they  would 
direct  the  aw^yopoi  to  prosecute ;  and  this  proba- 
bly was  the  ordinary  course  in  case  of  any  pecuni- 
ary malversation.  Accusations,  however,  of  a  more 
general  nature  were  commonly  preferred  by  indi- 
viduals, giving  information  to  the  ^yivrai,  who,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  any  citizen  an  opportunity  of 
so  doing,  caused  their  Kvpv?  to  make  proclamation 
in  public  assembly,  that  such  a  person  was  about 
to  render  bis  account,  and  to  ask  if  any  one  intend- 
ed to  accuse  him.  If  an  accuser  appeared,  his 
charge  would  bo  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  ypa^ij, 
and  the  prosecution  would  be  conducted  in  the 
usual  way,  the  Xoyiaral  being  the  superintending 
magistrates.*    Magistrates  who  were  annually  elect- 

1.  (p.  SSJ.)— *.  (Heniann,  Pal.  Ant.,  1 13S.)— S.  (Damnth., 
e  Mid.,  519.  — D«  FaU.  Le;.,  S43.)  — 4.  (Thncyd.,  v.,  4».— 
fach.,  e.  CtM.,  OS,  id.  St«ph.)— 3.  (Dcmoith.,  De  Ftls.  Ler., 
Mt.)—t.  (JBt\i.,  De  Fall.  Leg.,  30,  ed.  Steph.  — AriitopB., 
tch.,  CI.  — SchSmann,  Ant.  iur.  pub.  Or.,  p.  SS4.)  — 7.  (De- 
mosth.,  De  Fait.  Leg.,  307,  4M.)  —8.  (FoUoi,  Onom.,  Tiii ,  40, 
IS.-  ^h^mann,  lb.,  p.  340.— Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  SI4-aa4.) 
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ed  rendered  their  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  odieub 
year ;  but  ambassadors,  who  were  extraortlmar) 
functionaries,  had  no  time  limited  for  this  purpoao. 
i£schines  delayed  giving  an  account  of  his  embassy 
to  Philip  for  three  years.'  We  can  hardly  suppose, 
however  (as  Tbirlwall  states),  that  the  time  of  ren- 
dering the  account  was  optional  with  the  ambassa- 
dor himself,  since,  not  to  mention  the  power  of  the 
Xoyitrrai,  it  was  open  to  any  man  to  move  for  a 
special  decree  of  the  people,  that  the  party  should 
be  called  to  account  immediately.  The  xpofv  irapo- 
vpeaieioi  was  a  Tmrtri^  iyuv ;'  and  as  it  might 
comprise  charges  of  the  most  serious  kind,  such  as 
treachery  and  treason  against  the  state,  the  defend- 
ant might  have  to  apprehend  the  heaviest  punish- 
ment. .£schines'  reminds  the  dicasts  of  the  great 
peril  to  which  he  is  exposed,  and  makes  a  merit  of 
submitting  to  his  trial  without  fear.  Besides  the 
ypa^i,  an  elaayye^a  might  be  brought  against  aa 
ambassador,  upon  which  the  accused  would  be 
committed  to  prison,  or  compelled  to  give  bail  foi 
bis  appearance.  This  course  was  taken  by  Hyperi- 
des  against  Pbilocrates,  who  avoided  bis  trial  by 
voluntary  exile.* 

nAPAnPELBEI'AS  rPA*H-.    (KutPABAPaw 

BKIA.) 

PARASANG  (6  Kopaoayyrit),  a  Persian  measure 
of  length,  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Greek  wri- 
ters.    It  is  still  used  by  the  Persians,  who  call  it 

I  'ULiiji  (fcraeng),  which  has  been  changed  in  Ai- 

abic  into  ^m>A  (farsakh). 

According  to  Herodotus,*  the  parasang  was  equal 
to  30  Greek  stadia.  Suidas*  and  Hesychius'  assign 
it  the  same  length ;  and  Xenopbon  must  also  have 
calculated  it  at  the  same,  as  he  says*  that  16,090 
stadia  are  equal  to  535  parasangs  (lfl,050-r-535=30). 
Agatbias,'  however,  who  quotes  the  testimony  oif 
Herodotus  and  Xenopbon  to  the  parasang  being  30 
stadia,  says  that  in  his  time  the  Iberi  and  Persians 
made  it  only  31  stadia.  Strabo"  also  states  that 
some  writers  reckoned  it  at  60,  others  at  40,  and 
others  at  30  stadia ;  and  Pliny"  informs  us  that  the 
Persians  themselves  assigned  difierent  lengths  to 
it.  Modern  English  travellers  estimate  it  variously 
at  from  3^  to  4  English  miles,  which  nearly  agree* 
with  the  calculation  of  Herodotus. 

The  etymology  of  parasang  is  doubtfiil.  Rodiger" 
supposes  the  latter  part  of  the  word  to  be  the  same 

as  the  Persian  i^j^j^y,  (*tng),  "  a  stone,"  and  tbe 

former  part  to  be  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  xnr 

^pira),  "  end,"  and  thinks  that  it  may  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  stones  placed  at  the  end  of  cer- 
tain distances  on  the  public  roads  of  Persia. 
PARASE'MON  (jropdmj/wj').  (KiJ.  Ihsione.) 
PARASITI  (napaoiToi)  properly  denotes  persons 
who  dine  with  others.  In  the  early  history  of  Greece 
the  word  had  a  very  difierent  meaning  from  that  in 
which  it  w«s  used  in  later  times.  Td  H  tov  jcapaaiTev 
6vofta  n'uXtu  /liv  rpi  ae/ivbv  Koi  lepov,  says  Athens- 
us ;"  and  he  proves  from  various  decrees  iim^ia/taTa) 
and  other  authorities  that  anciently  the  name  ;» 
pdatToc  was  given  to  distinguished  persons  noo 
were  appointed  as  assistants  to  certain  priests  and 
to  the  highest  magistrates.  As  regards  the  priestly 
and  civil  parasites,  the  accounts  of  their  office  are 
so  obscure  that  we  are  scarcely  able  to  form  any 
definite  notion  of  it.    An  ancient  law**  ordained 


I.  (Demoith.,  De  Fal«.  Leg.,  S74.— Thirl  wall,  Gr.  Hut,  td. 
Ti.,  p.  St.)— 3.  (Meier,  Att.  Proo.,  103.)— 3.  (De  Fall.  Le(.,  M, 
SS.)— 4.  (.Xechin.,  c.  Ctaa.,  6S,  ad.  Suph.)— 6.  (ii,  A  ,  t.,  91 : 
»i.,  4a.)— «.  (f.  V.)— 7.  (tT.)— 8.  (Anah,  'i.,  »,  1)  8.)— 0.  (li, 
21.)— 10.  (xi.,  p.  518.)— 11.  (H.  N.,  Tl.,  30  )— IS.  (inEnrhnad 
Orubn'a  EncTclopMie,  a.  t.  Pana.)  —  U  'n.,  p.  t34  I  -14. 
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toat  each  uf  the  priestly  parasites  should  select 
Trom  the  /3ov«  jXia  the  sixth  part  of  a  inedimnus  of 
barley,  and  supply  with  it  the  Athenians  who  were 
present  in  the  t  jiuple,  according  to  the  custom  of 
their  fathers ;  and  this  sixth  of  a  medimnus  was  to 
be  given  by  the  parasites  of  Acharnee.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  very  obscure  law  is  discussed  by  Preller.* 
Thus  much,  however,  is  clear,  that  the  parasites 
',rcre  Dlected  In  the  demi  of  Attica  from  among  the 
most  distinguished  and  most  ancient  families.  We 
find  their  number  to  have  been  twelve,  so  that  it 
did  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  demi.  This  may 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  in  one  demos 
two  or  more  gods  were  worshipped,  whose  service 
required  a  parasite,  while  in  another  there  was  no 
such  divinity.  The  gods  in  whose  service  parasites 
are  mentioned  are  Heracles,  Apollo,  the  Anaces, 
)ttd  Athena  of  Pallene.  Their  servitjes  appear  to 
bave  been  rewarded  with  a  third  of  the  victims  sac- 
rificed to  their  respective  gods.  Such  officers  ex- 
isted down  to  a  late  peuod  of  Greek  history,  for 
Clearchus,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  said  that  parasites 
in  his  own  days  continued  to  be  appointed  in  most 
Grecian  states  to  the  most  distinguished  magis- 
trates •  These,  however,  must  have  been  difTerent 
from  the  priestly  parasites.  Solon,  in  his  legisla- 
tion, called  the  act  of  giving  public  meals  to  certain 
magistrates  and  foreign  ambassadors  in  the  pryta- 
neum,  vapaatniv,'  and  it  may  be  that  the  parasites 
were  connected  with  this  institution.* 

The  class  of  persons  whom  we  call  parasites  was 
very  numerous  in  ancient  Greece,  and  appears  to 
bave  existed  from  early  times,  though  they  were 
not  designated  by  this  name.  The  comedies  of 
At: --iophanes  contain  various  allusions  to  them,  and 
Pbilippu*,  who  is  introduced  in  the  Symposium  of 
Xiniophon,  as  well  as  a  person  described  in  some 
verses  of  Epi:harmos  preserved  in  Athenteus,  are 
prrfect  specimens  of  parasites.  But  the  first  writer 
who  designated  these  persons  by  the  name  of  irapa- 
eiTM  was  Alexis,  in  one  of  his  comedies.*  In  the 
siMsalled  middle  and  new  Attic  comedy,  and  in  their 
Roman  imitations,  the  parasites  are  standing  char- 
acters ;  and  although  they  are  described  in  very 
strong  colours  in  these  comedies,  yet  the  descrip- 
tion does  not  seem  to  be  much  exaggerated,  if  we 
Tiay  judge  from  other  accounts  of  real  parasites. 
We  shall  not,  therefore,  be  much  mistaken  in  bor- 
rowing our  description  of  parasites  chiefly  firom 
tliese  comedies. 

The  characteristic  fttatures  common  to  all  para- 
sites are  importunity,  love  of  sensual  pleasures,  and, 
above  all,  the  desire  of  getting  a  gooid  dinner  with- 
out paying  for  it.  According  to  the  various  means 
they  employed  to  obtain  this  object,  they  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  are  the  yeiu- 
TOTToioi,  or  jesters,  who,  in  order  to  get  some  invi- 
tation, not  only  tried  to  amuse  persons  with  their 
jokes,  but  even  exposed  their  own  person  to  ridi- 
cule, and  would  bear  all  kinds  of  insult  and  abuse 
if  they  could  only  hope  to  gain  the  desired  object. 
Among  these  we  may  class  Philippus  in  the  Sym- 
posium of  Xenophon.  Ergastilus  in  the  Captivi,  and 
Gelasimus  in  the  Stichus  of  Plantns.  The  second 
class  are  the  xoAoxcf  or  flatterers  {ataerUatora), 
who,  by  praising  and  admiring  vain  persons,  en- 
(leavoured  to  obtain  an  invitation  to  their  house. 
Gnatho  in  the  Eunuchus  of  Terence,  and  the  Arto- 
trogus  in  the  Miles  Gloriosus  of  Plautus,  are  admi- 
rable delineations  of  such  characters.  The  third 
class  are  the  -dtpavevTutoi,  or  the  officious,  who,  by 
a  variety  of  services,  even  of  the  lowest  and  most 
degrading  description,  endeavoured  to  acquire  claims 


1  (PDlnnoDM  Fngm  ,  p.  115,  dec)— S.(AtlMn.,  ri.,  p.  US.) — 
t.  (Plat.,  Sol  34.)— 4  ,  Sompare  PoUoi,  ri.,  c.  7.)— ft.  (Athen., 
ri   o  va.\ 


to  invitations.'  Cnaracters  of  this  class  iar«  titf 
parasites  in  the  Asinaria  and  Mencchmi  of  Plau- 
tus, and  more  especially  the  Curculio  and  Saturio  in 
the  Persa  of  Plautus  and  the  Phormio  of  Terence 
From  the  various  statements  in  comedies  and  the 
treatise  of  Plutarch,  De' Adulalori$  ti  Anatt  JHt- 
crimine,  we  see  that  |»rasites  always  tried  to  dis- 
cover where  a  good  dinner  was  to  be  had,  and  for 
this  purpose  they  lounged  about  in  the  market,  the 
palKstrie,  the  baths,  and  other  public  places  of  re- 
sort. After  they  had  fixed  upon  a  person,  who  was 
in  most  cases,  probably,  an  inexperienced  young 
man,  they  used  every  possible  means  to  induce  him 
to  invite  them.  No  humiliation  and  no  abuse  could 
deter  them  from  pursuing  their  plans.  Some  ex 
amples  of  the  most  disgusting  humiliations  which 
parasites  endured,  and  even  rejoiced  in,  are  men- 
tioned by  Athensus*  and  Plutarch.'  During  the 
time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  a  parasite  seems  to 
bave  been  a  constant  guest  at  the  tables  of  the 
wealthy.* 
PARA'STADES  (iropoffTodef).  {Vid.  AwrM.) 
PARA'STASIS  (TropooroTjf).  A  fee  of  one 
drachm  paid  to  an  arbitrator  by  the  plaintiff  on 
bringing  his  cause  before  him,  and  by  the  defendant 
on  potting  in  his  answer.  The  same  name  was 
given  to  the  fee  (perhaps  a  drachm)  paid  by  the 
prosecutor  in  most  public  causes.*  (Compare  Di- 
MrsrjB,  p.  3S3.) 
PARA'STATiE   {wapaardTai).     {Vid.   ELBv*m 

THE.) 

PARAZCNRIM.    (Fid.  Zoka.) 

•PARIKALIS  (TTopdoAtf).  "Oppian  describes 
two  species  of  Pardalii,  namely,  the  greater  and 
the  smaller.  According  to  Buflbn,  the  former  it 
the  Panther,  and  the  latter  the  Ou<.'?e.  It  is  be- 
yond a  doubt,"  he  remarks.  "  that  thi  little  Panther 
of  Oppian.  the  Phet  or  Phed  of  the  Arabians,  the 
Fottdh  of  Barbary,  the  Onsa  or  Ounce  of  the  Euro- 
peans, are  one  and  the  same  animal.  There  is 
great  reason  to  think  that  it  is  also  the  Pardut  of 
the  ancients,  and  the  Paiahera  of  Pliny."  B'jiTon 
adds,  "  It  is  highly  probable,  moreover,  that  the  little 
Panther  was  called  simply  Pari  or  Pardvs,  and 
that,  in  process  of  time,  the  large  Panther  obtained 
the  name  of  Leopard  or  Leopardtu."  "  The  Greeks," 
says  Smith,  speaking  of  the  Panther  and  Leopard. 
"  knew  one  of  these  from  the  time  of  Homer,  whicli 
they  named  Pardalis,  as  Menelaus  is  said  in  the 
Iliad  to  have  covered  himself  with  the  spotted  skin 
of  this  animal.  This  they  compared,  on  account  of 
its  strength  and  cruelty,  to  the  lion,  and  represented 
it  as  having  its  skin  varied  with  spots.  Its  name, 
even,  was  synonymous  with  spotted.  The  Greek 
translators  of  the  Scriptures  usied  the  name  Pardar 
li$  as  synonymous  with  Namer,  which  word,  with  a 
slight  modification,  signifies  '  the  Panther,'  at  pres- 
ent, among  the  Arabians.  The  name  Pardalis  gave 
place  among  the  Romans  to  those  of  Panthera  and 
Varia.  These  are  the  words  they  used  during  the 
two  first  ages,  whenever  they  had  occasion  to  trans- 
late the  Greek  passages  which  mentioned  the  Par- 
dalis, or  when  they  themselves  mentioned  this 
animal.  They  sometimes  used  the  word  Pardtu 
either  for  Pardalis  or  for  Nattur.  Pliny  even  says 
that  Pardus  signified  the  male  of  Panthera  or  Varia 
So,  reciprocally,  the  Greeks  translated  Panthera  by 
the  word  Pardali*.  The  term  Panthera,  although 
of  Greek  root,  did  not,  then,  preserve  the  sense  of 
the  word  vdvOiip,  which  is  constantly  marked  as 


I.  (Plut.,  De  Adnl.,  St ;  De  Edoeat.,  17.)— a.  (ri.,  p.  t4».)— 
3.  (De  OccQlt.  Tiv.,  1. — Sjinpoe.,  rii.,  0. — Compare  Diog.  L«- 
ert.,  ii.,  07.)  —  4.  (LiuHui,  De  Fuaidt.,  ft8.  —  Cli^paTe  Decker, 
CbariUet,  i.,  p.  490,  &o. — Le  Bean,  iu  the  ITiit.  de  I'Acad.  dee 
Inaeript.,  toI.  xxxi.,  p.  ftl,  Ac. — M.  H.  E.  Merer,  in  Erech  nn^ 
Gmbai^  EMTCloptdie,  •.  t.  Paiuiun..'— ft  (Harpoc.,  i  r.  Xltp 
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diiTerent  rrom  /  irdalit,  and  by  Oppian  is  said  to  be 
small  and  of  iiltle  coorage.  The  Romans,  never- 
theless, sometimes  employed  it  to  translate  the 
word  iTiivBtip,  and  the  Greelcs  of  the  lower  empire, 
induced  by  the  resemblance  of  the  names,  have 
probably  attributed  to  the  Panther  some  of  the  char- 
acters which  they  found  among  the  Romans  on  the 
Panthers.  Bochart,  without  knowing  these  animals 
himself,  has  collected  and  compared  with  much  sa- 
gacity everything  that  the  ancients  and  the  Orien- 
talists have  said  about  them.  He  endeavours  to 
slear  up  these  apparent  contradictions  by  a  passage 
in  which  Oppian  characterizes  two  species  of  Par- 
dtlU,  the  great,  with  a  shorter  tail  than  the  leas. 
It  is  to  this  smaller  species  that  Bochart  would  ap- 
ply the  word  nuvdrip.  Bat  there  are  found  in  the 
country  known  to  the  ancients  two  animals  with 
spotted  skins  :  the  common  Panther  of  naturalists, 
and  another  animal,  which,  alter  Daubenton,  is 
named  the  Guepard  for  Hunting  Leopard).  The 
Arabian  authors  have  there  also  known  and  distin- 
guished two  of  these  animals  ;  the  first  under  the 
name  of  Nemer,  the  other  under  that  of  Fehd ;  and 
although  Bochart  considers  the  Fehd  to  be  the  Lynx, 
Cuvier  rather  inclines  to  think  it  the  Hunting  Leop- 
ard. The  Guepard,  then,  would  be  the  Panther, 
and  there  is  nothing  stated  by  the  Greeks  repugnant 
to  this  idea.'" 

*II.  One  of  the  large  fishes  mentioned  by  .iGlian 
and  Oppian,  and  by  Suidas  under  K^rof.  Many  con- 
jectures have  been  made  respecting  it,  the  most 
probable  of  which,  according  to  Adams,  is,  that  it 
was  the  Sjualiu  ligrinus,  a  species  of  Shark.* 

•PARD'ALOS  (ffapdoJLof),  a  bird  noticed  by  Aris- 
totle. '  Aldrovandi  and  Buffon  agree  in  holding  it 
to  be  the  Tringa  iquatarola,  L.,  or  the  Gray  Plover; 
but  Dr.  Trail  prefers  the  Charadriu*  plximalit,  or 
Golden  Plover.  Schneider  mentions  that  Biller- 
beck  had  advanced  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  com- 
mon Starling,  or  Sturruu  vulgarU.  This  opinion, 
however,  is  entitled  to  nn  credit."* 

'PARiyiON  (T.apiiov).  Schneider  follows  Pal- 
las in  referring  this  to  the  Oaroelopard,  or  Giraffa 
Canutopardalis.* 

PAREDRI  (Tupeipoi).  Each  of  the  three  supe- 
lior  archons  was  at  liberty  to  have  two  assessors 
{irapeSpoi),  chosen  by  himself,  to  assist  him,  by 
advice  cr.d  otherwise,  in-  the  performance  of  his 
v&',i'jits  duties.  The  assessor,  like  the  magistrate 
himself,  had  to  undergo  a  doxt/iaaia  in  the  Senate  of 
Five  Hundred  and  before  a  judicial  tribunal  before 
he  could  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  his  labours. 
He  was  also  to  render  an  account  (eidivti)  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  office  is  called  an  upxv  by 
Deiuosthenes.'  The  duties  of  the  archon,  magiste- 
rial and  judicial,  were  so  numerous,  that  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  having  assessors  must  have 
been  to  enable  them  to  get  through  their  business. 
We  nnd  the  rapeipot  assisting  the  archon  at  the 
^SK  SixtK*  He  bad  authority  to  keep  order  at 
public  festivals  and  theatres,  and  to  impose  a  fine 
on  the  disorderly.'  As  the  archons  were  chosen  by 
lot  (KhipuToi),  and  might  be  persons  of  inferior  ca- 
pacity, and  not  very  well  fitted  for  their  station,  it 
iniglit  often  be  useful,  or  even  necessary,  for  them 
to  procure  the  assistance  of  clever  men  of  business.* 
And  perhaps  it  was  intended  that  the  wapedpoi 
should  not  only  assist,  but  in  some  measure  check 
and  control  the  power  of  their  principals.  They 
■re  spoken  of  as  being  fiot/Soi,  oifitrnXoi  xni  ^Xa- 


).  (Arittot.,  H.  A.,  i.,  1.— Oppian,  C^eg.,  iii.,  63. — Adams, 
i^-p«iid.,  a.  T. — Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol.  ii.,  p.  459.) — &  (.£Uan, 
N.  A.,  xi.,  14.— Oppian,  Hal.,  i.,  388.)— 3.  (Ariitot.,  II.  A.,  ix., 
10  — Schneider  ad  Aristot.,  I.  c.  —  Adami,  Append.,  •.  t.)  —  4. 
(Aristot.,  II.  A.,  ii.,  S.  —  Adams,  Append.,  \.  t.)  —  5.  (c.  Ne»r., 
I3«a.)— 0.  (Damosth.,  e.  Theoc,  im.)— 7  (Dsmoath ,  c  Mid., 
Vi.1  «.  (Demostb  ,  ^  Nsar.,  1378.) 
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Kt^.  Demosthenes  accuses  Ste|.  banns  of  buyini 
his  place  of  t\  e  Apxuv  ffaaiXeic.^  It  was  usual  te 
choose  relatives  and  friends  to  be  assessors ;  but 
they  might  at  any  time  be  dismissed,  at  least  for 
good  cause.'  The  thesmothete,  though  they  had 
no  regular  rrapeSpoi,  used  to  have  counsellors  'iriii 
SovXot),  who  answered  the  same  purpose.*  Tb* 
office  of  vapeipog  was  called  naptSpia,  and  to  exer 
cise  it  mtptipticiv. 

From  the  nuptdpoi  of  the  archons  we  must  distin. 
guish  those  who  assisted  the  eWcvot  in  examining 
and  auditing  magistrates'  accounts.  The  rvAnw 
were  a  board  of  ten,  and  each  of  then  ihose  two 
assessors.*    {Vid.  Eothyke.) 

♦PAREI'AS  [vapelac),  a  species  of  Stsrpent,  n 
cred  to  ^Esculapius.  Gesner  concludes  tiiat  it  it 
the  serpent  called  Baron  in  certain  parts  of  Italy. 
According  to  the  author  of  the  Etymologicon  Maf- 
num,  it  is  innoxious.' 

PAREISGRAPHE  (vapeurypa^)  signifies  a 
fraudulent  enrolment  in  the  register  of  citizens. 
For  this  an  indictment  lay  at  Athens,  called  fmot 
7pa^7  ;  and,  besides,  the  t^/toTcu  might,  by  their 
diatji^^taiC,  eject  any  person  who  was  illegally  en- 
rolled among  them.  From  their  decision  there 
might  be  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  dicasts ;  of  which 
the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Eubulides  fbr- 
nishes  an  example.  If  the  dicast:  confirmed  the 
decision  of  the  Stiftorat,  the  appella.U  party  was 
sold  for  a  slave.  Spurious  citizens  are  sometimes 
called  napr/ypavToi,  rcapefycfpapfitvoi,*  The  ex- 
pression napetaypa^f  ypo^  >s  not  Attic' 

nAPEISrPA*H-S   rPA*H'.    {Va.   Pabusor*- 

PHI.) 

PARENTA'LIA.  (Yii.  Funus,  p.  468.) 
PA'RIES  (jeixiov*  whence  the  epithet  Ttixiieaaa, 
"full  of  houses,"  applied  to  cities;*  rojfof,"  whence 
ToixopvKTTit  and  Totxupixof,  "a  house-breaker,  a 
thief,"  and  Toixopvxia,  "  burglary"),  the  w^  of  a 
house,  in  contradistinction  from  murut,  the  wall  of 
a  city.  Among  the  numerous  methods  employed 
by  the  ancients  in  constructing  walls,  we  find  moi- 
tion  of  the  following: 

I.  The  pariet  cratUiut,  t  e.,  the  wattled  or  the 
lath-and-plaster  wall,  made  of  canes  or  hurdles 
(vid.  Ckatbs)  covered  with  clay."  These  were 
used  in  the  original  city  of  Rome  to  form  entire 
houses  ;'*  afterward  they  were  coated  with  mortal 
instead  of  clay,  and  introduced  like  our  lath-and- 
plaster  walls  in  the  interior  of  houses. 

II.  Vitruvius>*  mentions  as  the  next  step  the  prac- 
tice, common  in  his  time  among  the  Gauls,  and  con- 
tinued to  our  own  in  Devonsbire,  of  drying  square 
lumps  of  clay  and  building  them  into  walU,  which 
were  strengthened  by  means  of  horizontal  bond-tim- 
bers (jugamenla)  laid  at  intervals,  and  which  wetti 
then  covered  with  thatch. 

III.  The  pariet  formaceus,  i.  e.,  the  pi»i  wall,  vaadb 
of  rammed  earth.    (Vid.  Fobma.) 

IV.  In  districts  abounding  with  wood,  loghooses 
were  common,  constructed,  like  those  of  the  Sibe- 
rians and  of  the  modem  Americans  in  tiie  back  set- 
tlements, of  the  trunks  of  trees,  which  were  more 
or  less  squared,  were  then  laid  upon  one  another  in 
a  horizontal  position,  and  bad  their  interstices  fiSed 
with  chips  (tchidii*),  moss,  and  clay.    Aftor  thir 


1.  (c.  Nnsr.,  13M0— >■  (Demoath.,  c  New.,  1373.)— 3.  (1>a- 
0. — Schumann,  Ant.  Jar.  pub.  6r^ 
.  97-58.)-4.  (SchSmann,Ib.,MO.- 


mosth.,  c.  Theoe.,  1330. — SchSmann,  Ant.  jar.  pub.  Gr.,  p.  343. 
—Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  97-5S.)— 4.  (SchSmann,  lb.,  MO.— Maiar, 
lb.,  103.)— 5.  (.£1.,  N.  A.^lii.,  13.— Locan,  PbanaL,  iz.,  m.— 


Adams,  Append.,  s.  Y.)—t.  (.£sch.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  38, 51,  ad. 
Steph.)— 7.  (SchOmann,  Ant.  Jur.  pub.  Gr.,  SOO. — Maiar,  Alt 
Proc..  347-349.)- 8.  (Horn.,  Od.,  zri.,  103,  343.)  — «.  (0.,  ii., 
55iM>4«.)  — 10.  (ll.,ix.,319;  xyi.,  313.  — Od.,  ii.,  343;  »it,  8li 
»> ;  XX.,  303,  3S4.)— 1 1  (Flio.,  H.  N.,  xzxr.,  14,  a.  48.— Fasiaa, 
s.  T.  Sclea.)— 13.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  iii.,  183 ;  vi ,  Ml.— Vitniv.,  n, 
I.)— 13.  (1.  «i ) 
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manner  the  Colcbians  erected  houses  several  stories 
high.' 

V.  The  paries  lateritha,  i.  c,  the  brick  wall.  ( Vid. 
Latck.)  Among  the  Romans,  the  ordinary  thick- 
ness of  an  outside  wall  was  18  inches  (ttifuipa), 
:>eing  the  length  of  the  common  or  Lydian  brick  ; 
but,  if  the  building  was  more  than  one  stoty  high, 
the  walU  at  the  bottom  were  either  two  or  three 
bricks  thick  {diplinthii  out  Iriplinthii),  according  to 
circumstances.  The  Egyptians  sometimes  exhibit- 
ed a  checkered  pattern,  and  perhaps  other  devices, 
upon  the  walls  of  their  houses  by  the  alternation  of 
white  and  black  bricks.'  The  Romans,  probably  in 
rniitation  of  the  Etrurians,  often  cased  the  highest 
part  of  a  brick  wall  with  a  range  of  terra  coitas 
($lTuctara  and  lorica  testacea'),  eighteen  inches  high, 
with  projecting  cornices,  and  spouts  for  discharging 
the  water  from  the  roof  (,Vid.  Airrsrixx.) 
•  VI.  The  reticulata  struclura,*  i.  «.,  the  reticulated, 
or  resembling  network.  This  structure  consists  in 
placing  square  or  lozenge-shaped  stones  side  by  aide 
upon  their  edges,  tlie  stones  being  of  small  dimen- 
sions, and  cemented  by  mortar  {materia  n  ralce  el 
arena).  In  many  cases  the  mortar  has  proved  more 
durable  than  the  stone,  especially  where  volcanic 
tufa  is  the  material  employed,  as  at  Bais  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  and  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian  near  Tivoli. 
This  kind  of  building  is  very  common  in  the  ancient 
edifices  of  Italy.  Vitruvins  says'  that  it  was  uni- 
versally adopted  in  his  time.  Walls  thus  construct- 
ed were  considered  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but 
less  secure  than  those  in  which  the  stones  lay  upon 
their  flat  surfaces.  The  front  of  the  wall  was  the 
only  piirt  in  which  the  structure  was  regular,  or  tl^ 
stones  cut  into  a  certain  form,  the  interior  being 
rabble-work  or  concrete  (farlura),  i.  e.,  fragments 
and  chippings  of  stone  (etmunta,  x"^^  imbedded  in 
mortar.  Only  part  of  the  wall  was  reticulated :  to 
give  it  firmness  and  durability,  the  sides  and  base 
were  built  of  brick  or  of  squared  stones,  ai\4  hori- 
zontal courses  of  bricks  were  laid  at  intervals,  ex- 
tending through  the  length  and  thickness  of  the 
wall.  These  circumstances  are  well  exemplified 
in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  copied  from  the 
drawing  of  a  wall  at  Pompeii,  executed  on  the  spot 
by  Mr.  Mocatta. 


L  (▼itnT.,  1.  c. — Compu*  Hend.,  ir.,  108.— Titrar.,  ii.,  1.) 
—a.  (Atben.,  v.,  p.  SOS,  e.)— S.  (Vitrnr.,  ii.,  8.— PaHad.,  De  Ra 
«iiat .  >..  II.)— 4.  fPlin..  H  N..xM-i.,  «,».51.)-5.  (ii.,8.) 


VII.  Tne  structura  antiqua  or  tii7<na,  .  e.,  tIM 
wall  of  inegutar  masonry,  built  of  stones,  which 
were  not  squared  or  out  into  any  exact  form.  The 
necessary  consequence  of  this  method  of  construc- 
tion was,  that  a  great  part  of  the  wall  consisted  of 
mortar  and  rubble-work.' 

VIII.  The  emplccton,  i.  e.,  the  complicated  wall, 
consisting,  in  fact,  of  three  walls  joined  logcllK-r. 
Each  side  presented  regular  masonry  or  brickwork; 
but  the  interior  was  filled  with  rubble  (fartura). 
To  bind  together  the  two  outside  walls,  and  Ibur 
render  the  whole  firm  and  durable,  large  stones  o> 
courses  of  brickwork  (coagmenta)  were  placed  at  in- 
tervals, extending  through  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  wall,  as  was  done  also  in  the  structura  reticu- 
lata. Walls  of  this  description  arc  not  uncommon, 
especially  in  buildings  of  consi^'srable  size. 

IX.  The  paries  e  tapide  quadrate,  i.  e.,  the  ashlar 
wall,  consisting  entirely  of  stones  cut  and  squared 
by  the  chisel.  {Vid.  Dolabra.)  This  was  the  most 
perfect  kind  of  wall,  especially  when  built  of  mar 
ble.  The  construction  of  such  walls  was  carried  to 
the  highest  perfection  by  the  architects  of  Greece  j 
the  temples  of  Athens,  Corinth,  and  many  cities  of 
Asia  Minor  still  attesting  in  their  ruins  the  extreme 
skill  bestowed  upon  the  erection  of  walls.  Consid- 
erable excellence  in  this  art  must  have  been  attain- 
ed by  the  Greeks  even  as  early  as  the  age  of  Ho- 
mer, who  derives  one  of  his  similes  from  the  "nice- 
ly-fitted stones"  of  the  wall  of  a  house.*  But  prob- 
ably in  this  the  Greeks  only  copied  the  Asiatics; 
for  Xenophon  came  to  a  deserted  city  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, the  brick  walls  of  which  were  capped  by  a 
parapet  of  "  polished  shell  marble.'"  Instead  of 
using  mortar,  as  in  the  last  four  kinds,  the  ancients 
gave  solidity  to  their  ashlar  walls  by  cutting  the 
stones  so  exactly  as  to  leave  no  perceptible  space 
between  their  contiguous  surfaces.  A  tenon  and 
mortice  often  united  a  stone  to  that  which  was  above 
it,  and  the  stones  which  were  placed  side  by  side 
were  fastened  together  with  iron  cramps  {ansis  fer- 
reis*)  and  lead.'  Hence  the  Coliseum  at  Rome, 
and  the  other  grand  remains  of  ancient  architecture 
throughout  Europe,  have  been  regarded  by  the  mod- 
erns as  iron  and  lead  mines,  and  we  see  them  muti- 
lated by  the  pickaxe  over  all  those  points  where 
cramps  and  tenons  were  known  to  be  inserted.  As 
a  farther  method  of  making  the  walls  firm  and  com- 
pact, the  Greeks  placed  at  intervals  bond-stones, 
which  they  called  dtardvot,  because  they  extended 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall.  The  walla 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Oyzicus,  built  of  the 
marble  (the  Proconnesian)  for  which  that  locality 
has  always  been  renowned,  were  ornamented  with 
a  gold  thread  placed  over  all  the  seams  of  the 
stones.*  Besides  conferring  the  highest  degree  of 
beauty  and  solidity,  another  important  recommend- 
ation of  ashlar  walls  was,  that  they  were  the  most 
secure  against  fire,  an  advantage  to  which  St.  Paul 
alludes  when  he  contrasts  the  stones,  valuable  both 
for  material  and  for  workmanship  {Xidmc  rifxiovc), 
and  the  gold  and  silver  which  were  exhibited  in  the 
walls  of  such  a  temple  as  that  just  mentioned,  with 
the  logs  of  wood,  the  thatch,  the  straw  and  cane, 
employed  in  building  walls  of  the  first  four  kinds.' 
Vitruvius  also  strongly  objects  to  the  paries  craiitiut 
on  account  of  its  great  combustibility.* 

Cicero,  in  a  single  passage  of  his  Topica,*  uses 
four  epithets  which  were  applied  to  walls.  He  op. 
poses  the  paries  solidtis  to  the  fomicatus,  and  the 
eommnnis  to  the  directus.  The  passage,  at  the 
same  time,  shows  that  the  Romans  inserted  arches 


1.  (VitniT.,  I.  c)—i.  (II.,  iri.,  SIS.)— 3.  (Anab.,  iii.,  4,  «  10.) 
—4.  (VitrnT.,  1.  o.)  — S.  (HenxL,  i.,  I8«.— ThnordL,  i.,  (3.)— « 
(PUb.,  H.  N.,  xxxti.,  15,  a.  ».)— 7.  (1  Cor.,  iii.,  10-15. )-«.  (y 
8,  ad  fin.)—}.  («  *•) 
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(•ut.  FoKNiz)  into  their  "common"  Oi  party-walls. 
'Fbe  annexed  woodcut,  representing  a  portion  of 
Uie  supposed  Therms  at  Treves,*  exemplifies  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  arches  in  all  Roman  build- 
ings, not  only  when  they  were  intended  for  win  ■ 
dows  or  doorways,  but  also  when  they  nould  serve 
no  other  use  than  to  strengthen  the  wall  In  this 
"pariet  fomicalus"  each  arch  is  a  combination  of 
tvo  or  more  concentric  arches,  all  built  of  brick. 


T'lis  specimen  also  shows  the  alternation  of  cour- 
ses of  brick  and  stone,  which  is  a  common  char- 
aoteristic  of  Roman  masonry.  The  •'paries  toli- 
diu"  i.  e.,  the  wall  without  openings  for  windows 
or  doorways,  was  also  called  "  a  blind  wall ;'"  and 
the  paries  communis,'  xoivic  roixoc*  which  was  the 
boundary  between  two  tenements  and  common  to 
lliem  both,  was  called  intergerinus,  al.  irUergerivus,' 
and  in  Greek  /ttaoToixof'  or  fuaoroixw-''  The 
walls,  built  at  right  an^es  to  the  party- wall  for  the 
convenience  of  the  respective  families,  were  the 
parities  directi. 

Walls  were  adorned,  especially  in  the  interior  of 
buildings,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Their  plane 
surface  was  broken  by  panels.  {Vid.  Abxcos.) 
Huw^ever  coarse  and  rough  their  construction  might 
be,  every  unevennes-s  was  removed  by  a  coating, 
two  or  three  inches  thick,  of  mortar  or  of  plaster 
with  rough  cast,  consisting  of  sand,  together  with 
stone,  brick,  and  marble,  broken  and  ground  to  vari- 
ous degrees  of  fineness.*  Gypsum  also,  in  the 
state  which  we  call  plaster  of  Paris,  was  much 
used  in  the  more  splendid  edifices,  and  was  deco- 
rated with  an  ondless  variety  of  tasteful  devices 
in  bas-relief.  Uf  these  ornaments,  wrought  in 
stucco  {opus  aliarium),  specimens  remain  in  the 
"  Baths  of  Titus"  at  Rome.  When  the  plasterer 
{lector,  koviutik)  had  finished  his  work  (trullissatio, 
i  e.,  trowelling,  opvs  lectorium),  in  all  of  which  he 
was  directed  by  the  use  of  the  square  {vid.  Nor- 
ha),  the  rule,  and  the  line  and  plummet  {vid.  Per- 
pkndicclom),  and  in  which  he  aimed  at  produ- 
cing a  surface  not  only  smooth  and  shining,  but 
as  little  as  possible  liable  to  crack  or  decay,'  he 
was  often  succeeded  by  the  painter  in  fresco  {udo 
Uctorio^').  In  many  cases  the  plaster  or  stucco 
iras  left  without  any  additional  ornament ;  and  its 
whiteness  and  freshness  were  occasionally  restored 
by  washing  it  with  certain  fine  calcareous  or  alu- 
minous earths  dissolved  in  mi\k{pareUonium,"  terra 
Selinutia").    A  painted  wall  was  commonly  divided 


Plin., 
(Epb 
iniT,....,  ..,—...  ,......■.,  . 

K  !«.)-».  (Id.  ib.,  16,  t.  S«  » 


by  the  artist  into  rectangular  comparUneots,  wluefe 
he  filled,  according  to  his  taste  and  fancy,  with  an 
endless  variety  of  landscapes,  buildings,  gardens, 
animals,  &c.'    {Vtd.  Paintino,  p.  716) 

Another  method  of  decorating  walls  was  by  in- 
:?rusting  them  with  slabs  of  marble  {crutla).  Tb« 
blocks  designed  for  thi^  purpose  were  cut  into  thiii 
slabs  by  the  aid  of  sawmills.  (Wi2.  Mola.)  Vari- 
ous kinds  of  sand  were  used  in  the  operation,  ao 
cording  to  the  hardness  of  the  stone,  emery  (luuia*) 
being  used  for  the  hardest.  This  art  was  of  high 
antiquity,  and  probably  Oriental  in  its  origin.  The 
brick  walls  of  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicamassus,  boili 
as  early  as  355  B.C.,  were  covered  with  slabs  of  Pro- 
connesian  marble,*  and  this  is  the  most  ancient  ex- 
ample upon  record.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,*  slabs  of 
a  uniform  colour  were  sometimes  curiously  inlaid 
with  variously-coloured  materials  in  such  a  way  as 
to  represent  animals  and  other  objects.  In  short,  ' 
the  beautiful  invention  now  called  Florentine  Mo- 
saic was  then  in  use  for  the  decoration  of  the  walls 
of  apartments.  {Vid.  Emblema.)  The  common 
kind  uf  Mosaic  was  also  sometimes  used  in  walls, 
as  well  as  in  floors  and  ceilings.  The  greatest  re- 
finement was  the  attempt  to  produce  the  effect  uf 
mirrors,  which  was  done  by  inserting  into  the  wall 
pieces  of  black  glass  manufactured  in  imitation  of 
obsidian.*  (rt(i.HoDSE,RoiuN,p.Sl 6,580;  Paint- 
ing, p.  715.) 

PARILI'LIA.    {Vid.  Palilia.) 

•PARIUM  MARMOR  {Uapiof  AtSof),  Parian 
Marble,  a  species  of  marble  much  celebrated  in  an- 
cient times,  and  procured  from  the  island  of  Parus 
It  was  used,  for  the  most  part,  in  statuary.  "  Among 
the  marbles  enumerated  by  Tbeophrastus  and  Pliny, 
that  ranks  first,"  remarks  Dr.  Moore,  "  with  both, 
which,  from  the  island  of  Paros,  where  it  was  ob- 
tained, was  called  Parian ;  and  from  the  macner  ic 
which  it  was  quarried,  by  the  light  of  lamps,  was 
sometitpes,  as  Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  Varro, 
t«lls  us,  designated  by  the  name  Lychnites.  This 
is  the  stone  'whose  colour  was  considered  as  pleas- 
ing to  the  gods;  which  was  used  by  Praxiteles 
and  other  ancient  sculptors,  and  celebrated  for  it: 
whiteness  by  Pindar  and  Theocritus.'*  Of  thi« 
marble  are  the  Venus  de  Medici,  the  Diana  Vena 
trix,  the  colossal  Minerva  (called  Pallas  of  Velletriv. 
Ariadne  (called  Cleopatra),  Juno  (called  Capitolina), 
and  others.  Of  this  are  also  the  celebrated  Oxford 
marbles,  known  as  the  Parian  Chronicle."  For  a 
detailed  account  of  the  Parian  quarries,  and  the 
marble  contained  there,  consult  Clarke's  Trgttls, 
vol.  6,  p.  133,  seq..  Land.  ed. 

PARMA,  dim.  PARMULA,'  a  round  shield,  three 
feet  in  diameter,  carried  by  the  teliies  in  the  Romab 
army  (see  p.  104).  Though  small,  compared  with 
the  Clipeds,  it  was  so  strongly  made  as  to  be  a 
very  effectual  protection.*  This  was  probably  owing 
to  the  use  of  iron  in  its  framework.  In  the  Pjrrrhic 
dance  it  was  raised  above  the  head  and  struck  with 
a  sword,  so  as  to  emit  a  loud  ringing  noise.*  The 
parma  was  also  worn  by  the  EquiTsa ;"  and  for  the 
sake  of  state  and  fashion,  it  was  sometimes  adorn- 
ed with  precious  stones." 

We  find  the  term  parma  often  applied  to  the  tar 
get  {vid.  Cetba),  which  was  also  a  small  round 
shield,  and,  therefore,  very  similar  to  the  parma." 
Virgil,  in  like  manner,  applies  the  term  to  the  cli 
peus  of  the  Palladium,  because,  the  statue  be  Hi 
small,  the  shield  was  small  in  proportion." 


I.  (VitrnT.,  Til.,  5.)  —  S.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  xjiTi.,  «.  i.  « ;  —  1 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  uTTi., ».)  —  4.  (H.  N.,  xxir.,  1 .)  —  6  (Plm.  B 
N  ,  liiri.,  28,  •.  67.)— 6.  (Moora'i  Anc.  Minenlonr,  p.  T7.)  -T 
(Hor.,  Cinii.,  ii.,7.  10.)  — 8.  (Polrb.,  ri.,  SO.)— S.  ((ilai^  D 
vi.  Cosi.  Honor.,  618.)  — 10.  (Silliut,  Fngm.  Hilt.,  L.  IV.)- 
11.  (Pr.>pcit.,  IV.,  ii.,  ai.)— la.  (Pfomrt.,  TV  ,  ii.,  40^-4ltli.  i. 
1  >>  I  —Vin- .  Mn.  X ,  817  )— IS.  (Jbi ,  u.,  ITU 
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PARTHENIAI. 


i'ASl'OPHORUS. 


Tite  acnexed  woodcut  represents  a  votive  parma, 


enib^<sed  (tr^vp^Xarov)  (nd.  Mai.leu>>  and  gildod, 
representing  on  its  border,  as  is  supposed,  the  ta- 
king of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  under  Brennas,  and  its 
recovery  by  Camillus.  It  belonged  formerly  to  the 
Woodwardit^n  Museum,  and  is  supposed  by  antiqua- 
ries to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  Claudius  or 
Nero.  The  bo»  (umlo)  is  a  grotesque  face,  sur- 
rounded with  r<k.\i>  horns,  foliage,  and  a  twisted 
beard.' 

♦PARNOPS  {ird,ij^>),  a  species  of  Locusla,  or 
Orasshopper.' 

•PARONYCHIA  [nupuvvxia),  a  species  of  Grass. 
"There  is  great  nncfcjuinty  about  it,"  remarks 
Adams.  "  Conformity  tf  names  gives  some  conn- 
tmanco  to  the  conjecture  oi  Lobeiius,  who  held  it 
?c>  be  our  Whitlow  Grass,  nhn.ely,  the  Draba  vema, 

'■* 

PARCKPSIS  (ffopo^/c).  T'vo  different  meaning:s 
are  given  to  this  word  by  the  Greek  grammari- 
ans ;  some  interpret  it  as  meaning  any  food  eaten 
with  the  irjiov  {tid.  Opsonidm),  aa  Ihe  /lulia,  a  kind 
of  frumenty  or  soft  cake,  broth,  or  any  kind  of  con- 
diment or  sauce;*  and  others  a  sauser,  plate,  or 
small  dish*  It  is  plain,  however,  from  the  numer- 
ous passages  collected  by  Athenseus,*  that  the  word 
was  used  in  both  significations,  and  was  the  name 
of  the  dish  or  plate,  as  well  as  of  its  contents.' 
The  Roman  writers  seem  always  to  use  it  in  the 
sense  of  a  dish  or  plate  ;*  and,  according  to  Chari- 
sius,  it  was  so  called,  "quia  in  co  repanunhir  obto- 
nia,  el  ex  eo  in  mema  ctmedunlur."  The  word  is 
also  written  Parapsis.' 

*PARRA,  a  bird  of  evil  omen,  about  whict  great 
difference  of  opinion  exists.  Vanderbourg,  one  of 
the  commentators  on  Horace  (by  which  poet  the 
Porro  is  once  mentioned),  is  in  favour  of  the 
Screech  Owl." 

PARRICI'DA.    {Vid.  CoENEr,iA  Lex  oh  Sica- 

RIIS.) 

PARTHENIAI  or  PARTHENEIAI  (jrapflewoi 
or  vofiBevelat)  are,  according  to  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  word,  children  horn  by  unmarried  women 
(Topffevot")'  Some  writers  also  designated  by  this 
name  those  legitimate  children  at  Sparta  who  were 
Utm  before  the  mother  was  introduced  into  the 
house  of  her  husband."    The  parthenie,  however. 


I.  (Dodwell,  De  Parma  Woodvraidiana,  Oion.,  1713.—  Com- 
para  Dernd,  Daa  Wappenweaen  der  Grieclien  <.nd  RSnier,  Bonn, 
Ie4I.)-S.  (Stra'jo,  xiii.,  ».— JEUan,  N.  A.,  ri.,  19.)— 3.  (Dioa., 
r.,  S4.— AdimM,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 4.  (Pollui,  Oiiom.,Ti.,  58;  i., 
87.— nemrter.,  ad  loc.)— 5.  (Heaych.  and  Suid.,  a.  t.)— «.  (ix., 
p.  M7,  S«8.)  — 7.  (Computi  Xon.,  Cyr.,  i.,  3.  «  4.—  Plat.,  Do 
&dul.et  Am.,  ».— St.  Matthew,  xjdii.,  M.)-8.  (Juy.,  iii..  MS.- 
Mart.,  li..  S7, 5.)— 9.  (Beajreh.,  a.  t.— Snet.,  Galb.,  IS.- Peiron., 
M.  —  Dig.  34,  tit.  S,  a.  I»,  I,  9.)  — 10.  (Vaiid«rboorK  ad  Ho  I., 
Cotib.,  iii.,  J7, 1.)— 11.  (Horn.,  II.,  jri.,  ISO.)— IS.  (F-7*. ,  a 
•  -  .MlUler.  Dor.,  jr.,  4,  «  S.) 
B  A 


as  a  distinct  class  of  citizens,  appear  at  Sparta  attoi 
the  first  Messenian  war,  and  in  connexion  with  the 
foundation  of  Tarentum ;  but  the  legends  as  to  who 
they  were  differ  from  one  another.  Hesychius  say: 
that  they  were  the  children  of  Spartan  citizens  and 
female  slaves ;  Antiochus'  states  that  they  wete 
the  sons  of  those  Spartans  who  took  no  part  in  the 
war  against  the  Messenians  These  Spartans  werf 
made  Heluts,  and  their  children  were  called  par- 
theniK,  and  declared  urifioi.  When  they  grew  up, 
and  were  unable  to  bear  their  degrading  position  at 
home,  they  emigrated,  and  became  the  founders  of 
Tarentum.  Ephorus,'  again,  related  the  story  in  a 
different  manner.  When  the  Messenian  war  had 
lasted  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  the  Spai 
tan  women  sent  an  embassy  to  the  camp  of  their 
husbands,  complained  of  their  long  absence,  and 
stated  that  the  Republic  would  suffer  for  want  of 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  citizens  if  the  war 
should  continue  much  longer.  Their  husbands, 
who  were  bound  by  an  oath  not  to  leave  the  field 
until  the  Messenians  were  conquered,  sent  home 
all  the  young  men  in  the  camp,  who  were  not  bound 
by  that  oath,  and  requested  them  to  cohabit  with 
the  maidens  at  Sparta.  The  children  thus  produced 
were  called  parthenis.  On  the  return  of  the  Spar- 
tans from  Messenia,  these  partheniie  were  not  treat- 
ed as  citizens,  and,  accordingly,  united  with  the 
Helots  to  wage  war  against  the  Spartans.  But, 
when  this  plan  was  found  impracticable,  they  emi- 
grated, and  founded  the  colony  of  Tarentum.'  ( Vid. 
Epednaktai.)  These  stories  seem  to  be  nothing 
but  distortions  of  some  historical  fact.  The  Spar- 
tans, at  a  time  of  great  distress,  had  perhaps  allow- 
ed marriages  between  Spartans  and  slaves  or  La- 
conians,  or  had  admitted  a  number  of  persons  to  the 
franchise,  but  afterward  endeavoured  to  cuitail  the 
privileges  of  these  new  citizens,  which  led  to  insur 
rection  and  emigration.* 

•PARTHEN'ION  (napeivtov),  a  species  of  plant 
which  Sprengel  makes  to  be  the  Matricaria  Par 
thenium,  the  same  with  the  Pyrethrum  Parthenium. 
Hooker,  in  English,  Fever-few.  Sibthorp,  with 
some  hesitation,  however,  advocates  the  same  opin- 
ion.' 

•PASSER  ((TTpovBo!),  the  Sparrow.  "  The  Greek 
term  arpovOof  is  used  by  Panlus  iEgineta  in  the 
same  sense  that  Pasieres  is  by  Linneeus,  as  apply- 
ing to  the  order  of  small  birds.  It  is  more  partic- 
ularly applied  to  the  Palter  domettims,  or  House 
Sparrow.  Gesner  supposes  the  Trvpyi-rric  and  rpuy- 
XoKrrii  mere  varieties  of  it ;  but  it  is  more  proba- 
ble that  the  latter  was  the  Hedge  Sparrow,  or  Ae 
centor  tnodularis,  Cuvier."' 

PASSUS,  a  measure  of  length,  which  consisted 
of  five  Roman  feet.'  (Fid.  Pes.)  The  passus  was 
not  the  step,  or  distance  from  heel  to  heel,  when 
the  feet  were  at  their  utmost  ordinapr  extension, 
but  the  distance  from  the  point  which  the  heel 
leaves  to  that  in  which  it  is  set  down.  The  milU 
ptusnum,  or  thousand  paces,  was  the  common  name 
of  the  Roman  mile.    (Kt<2.  Milliabe.) 

PASTOPHORUS  (irooro^pof).  The  shawl, 
richly  interwoven  with  gold  (;(p»ff45raffT0f),  and  dis- 
playing various  symbolical  or  mythological  figures, 
was  much  used  in  religious  ceremonies  to  conduce 
to  their  splendour,  to  explain  their  signification,  and 
also  to  veil  their  solemnity.  The  maidens  whr 
carried  the  figured  peplus  in  the  Panatheneea  at 
Athens  were  called  a^^opoi.  In  Egypt,  the  priesu 
of  Isis  and  Osiris,  who  probably  fulfilled  a  similai 


1.  (an.  Stiau.,  »i.,  3,  p.  43,  *c.)— J.  (ap.  Stiab.,  Ti.,  1,  p.  41. 
—  3.  (Cooapare  Theopomp.  ap.  Athen  ,  ti.,  p.  S71.)— 4.  (Yid 
Thirlwall,  Hiat.  of  Greece,  i.,  p.  SS8,  *e.)  —  ».  (Adasif,  Ap 
iiend.,  a.  t.)— «.  (Adama,  Append.,  a  ».  ZrpwMt.)— 7  (Ciliia 
».,  1  — VitrOT..  X.,  14.) 
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PATERA. 

oibce,  were  denominated  itaaro^opoi,  and  were  m- 
corpoiated  '  They  appear  to  have  extended  them- 
selves, together  with  the  extension  of  the  Egyptian 
worship,  over  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy,  so  that 
"the  College  of  the  Pastophori  of  Industria,"  a  city 
of  Liguria,  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  found 
near  Turin.*  The  Egyptian  college  was  divided 
into  minor  companies,  each  containing  ten  pasto- 
phori, and  each  having  at  its  head  a  leader  who 
was  called  dtcurio  guitigumnalis,  because  he  was  ap- 
pointed I'ur  five  years.*  Besides  carrying  the  iroo 
t6(,  or  sacred  ornamental  shawl,  they  performed 
other  duties  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of  the 
temple.  It  was  the  office  of  this  class  of  priests  to 
raise  the  shawl  with  the  performance  of  an  appro- 
priate chant,  so  as  to  discover  the  god  seated  or 
standing  in  the  adytum,*  and  generally  to  show  the 
temple  with  its  sacred  utensils,  of  which,  like  mod- 
ern sacristans,  they  had  the  custody."  In  conse- 
quence of  the  supposed  influence  of  Isis  and  her 
priesthood  in  healing  diseases,  the  pastophori  ob- 
tained a  high  rank  as  physicians.* 

It  must  be  observed,  that,  according  to  another 
interpretation  of  Traarrif,  the  pastophori  were  so  de- 
nominated from  carrying,  not  a  shawl,  but  a  shrine 
or  small  chapel,  containing  the  image  of  the  god. 
Supposing  this  etymology  to  be  correct,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  the  pastophori  sustained  the  various  offices 
which  have  been  here  assigned  to  them. 

It  was  indispensably  requisite  that  so  numerous 
and  important  a  body  of  men  should  have  a  residence 
appropriated  to  them  in  the  temple  to  which  they 
belonged.  This  residence  was  called  iraaTo^opLov. 
The  common  use  of  the  term,  as  applied  by  the 
Ureeks  to  Egyptian  temples,  led  to  its  application 
to  the  conesponding  part  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
em  by  Josephus,'  and  by  the  authors  of  the  Alex- 
indrlne  version  of  the  Old  Testament.* 

PATER  FAMIL'I^.  (Vid.  Famiua,  Marruoe 
(Roman),  Patria  Potbstas.) 

PATER  PATRATUS.    (Kid.  Fetiales.) 

PATERA,  dim.  PATELLA  (^tuAi?),  a  round  dish, 
a  plate,  a  saucer.  Macroblus,*  explaining  the  dif- 
lerence  between  the  patera  and  the  Carchesidm, 
says  that  the  former  received  its  name  from  its  flat, 
expanded  form  {planum  ac  pateiu).  The  pateree  of 
the  most  common  kind  are  thus  described  by  Fes- 
tus :"  "  Vasa  pieata  parva,  taeriJUiit  faciendit  apla" 
(Nigra  patella,^^  Rubicunda  tula").  They  were 
small  plates  of  the  common  red  earthenware,  on 
which  an  ornamental  pattern  was  drawn  in  the 
manner  described  under  the  article  Fictile,'*  and 
'vhich  were  sometimes  entirely  black.  Numerous 
jpecimens  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  in  other  collections  of  ancient  fictile  va- 
ses. The  more  valuable  paters  were  metallic,  be- 
ing chiefly  of  bronze ;  but  every  family,  raised  above 
poverty,  possessed  one  of  silver  {ipyvpif),  together 
with  a  silver  salt-cellar.  (Vti  Salinom.)"  In  op- 
ulent houses  there  was  a  plate  of  gold  {xpvaic''). 
These  metallic  plates  were  often  adorned  with  fig- 
ores,  engraved  or  embossed  upon  them  "  A  beau- 
tiful specimen  is  presented  in  the  woodcut  to  the  ar- 
ticle Libra  ;  and  the  accompanying  woodcut  exhib- 
ts  a  highly  ornamented  dish,  also  of  bronze,  design- 
ed to  be  used  in  the  worship  of  Mars,  and  found  at 


1 .  (Dioi.  Sic,  i.,  M.  —  PmiihTr.,  D*  Abttin.,  ir.,  8.  —  Apul., 
M«t ,  xi.,  f.  IM,  128,  ed.  Aldi.)  —8.  (Malfai,  Miu.  Teron.,  p. 
tM.)  — 3.  Upal.,  Met.,  li.,  id  fln.)  — 4.  (Clam.  AIm.,  ?»!<«., 
iii.,  «.)— 5.  (HorapoUo,  Hier.,  i.,  *l.)—t.  (Clem.  Alex.,  Strom., 
Ti.,  4,  p.  "58,  od.  Poller.)— 7.  (Bell.  Jud.,  iv.,  IS.)— 8.  (1  Chron., 
b.,  »,  83  ;  niii.,  88.- Jer.,  ixxT.,  4.— 1  Mmoc.,  iv.,  38,  57.)— J. 
(Set.,  r.,  SI .)  —  10.  (IT.  PitellB.)  —11.  (Mnrt.,  t.,  ISO.)  -  19. 
;»T.,  114.)— 13.  (p.  418.)  — 14.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  iixiii.,  IS.  ».  54.) 
-IS.  (Atlien.,  xi.,  p.  4»7,  50J.  —  Find.,  01.,  Tii.,  1-3.  —  Viig., 
Ueonf.,  ii.,  I9S.)  —  i«.  (Cic,  Voir ,  II.,  ir.,  SI  —  Xen.,  Anmb., 
fl:..7,«S7j  Tii.,3,«»7.) 
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Pompeii.-    The  view  oi  the  tipper  surface  ■  ac«(>in- 
panied  by  a  side  view,  showing  the  form  and  :l«-ptk 


^mimmfM 


of  the  vessel.  The  ornamental  paters  sometime* 
represented  leaves  of  fern,  which  probably  diverged 
from  the  centre  (JUicat<t*).  Gems  were  set  in  oth- 
ers.* We  read  also  of  an  amber  dish  {eUctritiam), 
having  in  the  centre  the  countenance  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  his  history  represented  on  the  bor- 
der.* The  annexed  woodcut  contains  a  view  and 
section  of  a  plate  of  white  marble  in  the  Britiab 
Museum,  which  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  Hadrian's 
Villa,  and  purchased  by  Mr.  Townley.    It  is  II 


inches  in  diameter,  and  1}  high.  It  is  cat  with  skiH 
and  delicacy,  the  marble  not  being  much  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  In  the  centre  is  sculp- 
tured a  female  bacchante,  in  a  long  tunic  and  with 
a  scarf  {vid.  Chlamys)  floating  over  her  head.  This 
centre-piece  is  encircled  by  a  wreath  of  ivy.  The 
decorations  indicate  the  appropriation  of  the  plate  to 
the  worship  of  Bacchus. 

Plates  were  sometimes  made  so  as  to  be  naeo 
with  either  side  downward,  and  were  then  distia 
guished  by  the  epithet  dftt^idrrof*  In  these  the 
under  surface  was  ornamented  as  well  as  the  upper. 
The  Massilians  and  other  Ionic  Greeks  conunonly 
placed  the  under  surface  uppermost.  Plates  were 
farther  distinguished  from  one  another  by  being  ci- 
ther with  or  without  a  base  (trvd/i^),  a  boss  in  th< 
middle  (b/ti^aXoT^.  lued/i^aXo^,  <p8olc),  feet  (^aXavo- 
T7),  and  handles.*    In  the  preceding  woodcuts  the 


I.  (Donaldion'i  Pomp.,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  78.)— S.  (Cic,  Pirad ,  i.,  4 
S.)— S.  (Cic,  Verr.,  TI.,  It.,  S4.— Virg .,  .«b.,  i.,  7S8,  7».—Tlib, 
Poll.,  Claud.,  p.  308,  ed  Salmu.)  —  4.  (Treb  Pol.,  Tti(.  T>r 
13.)  — 5.  (Horn.,  II.,  xxiil.  S70.  61t.)  — S.  (Alfea.,iL,p  Ml 
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bronze  patera  has  one  handle  :  both  the  patera  are 
made  to  stand  upon  a  low  base. 

Small  plates  were  sometimes  used  in  cooking,' 
an  operation  more  commonly  performed  in  pots  (rid. 
Olla)  and  basins  or  buwls.  (Yid.  Patina.)  They 
were  used  at  meals  to  eat  upon  as  we  use  them,' 
although  it  appears  that  ve'7  religious  persons  ab- 
itajned  froui  this  practice  o'i  account  of  the  custom- 
txj  employment  of  them  in  sacrificing  to  the  gods.* 
k  larger  plate,  in  fact  a  round  dish,  was  u&ed  to 
ri^ig  to  table  such  an  article  of  food  as  a  flat  fish.* 
ifaaurd'  and  ointments*  were  brought  in  saucers. 
The  Greeks  also  drank  wine  out  of  plates  or  sau- 
3ers,'  as  we  see  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  336,  which 
represents  a  symposium,  and  in  which  the  second 
and  third  figures  from  the  right  hand  have  each  a 
■aucer.  It  was,  however,  one  of  the  refinements 
of  luxury  among  the  Asiatics,  that  the  cup-bearer 
oscd  the  plate  as  a  waiter  to  hold  the  cup  into  which 
he  poured  the  wine ;  and,  as  the  plate  was  without 
a  handle  (ivtv  utuv),  he  took  hold  of  it  adroitly  with 
three  of  his  fingers.* 

The  use  of  paterce  at  meals  no  doubt  gave  origin 
to  the  employment  of  them  in  sacrifices.  On  these 
occasions  they  held  either  solid  food  (jwcpov  Kpiac* 
cibot'*),  or  any  liquid  intended  to  be  poured  out  as  a 
libation."  We  find  them  continually  represented  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  instruments  of  sacrifice 
upon  coins,  gems,  altars,  bas  reliefs,  and  the  friezes 
of  temples.  In  the  ancient  Doric  temple  at  Rome, 
now  dedicated  to  St.  Adrian,  the  tasteful  patera  and 
the  cranium  of  the  bull  are  alternately  scolptured  on 
the  metopes." 

Plates  of  the  most  precions  materials  and  of  the 
finest  workmanship  were  sometimes  given  as  prizes 
•t  the  public  games." 

PATHOLOGIA  (nofloXoywi?),  one  of  the  five 
parts  into  which,  according  to  some  authors,  the 
•cience  of  medicine  among  the  ancients  was  divided 
'pid.  Mediciiia),  which,  as  its  name  implies  (n-udof, 
iiieate,  and  Aoyof,  a  ducoarae),  had  for  its  especial 
object  the  whole  doctrine  of  disease,  in  what  it  con- 
sists, from  what  it  springs,  what  changes  it  effects 
in  the  human  frame,  &c.  It  would  be  impossible 
here  to  attempt  anything  like  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  on  this  subject ;  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  notice  the  doctrines  of 
the  two  principal  physicians  of  antiquity,  Hippocra- 
tes and  Galen,  and  to  give  a  list  of  such  of  their 
treatises  on  the  subject  as  are  still  extant,  referring 
the  reader  for  a  more  detailed  account  to  the  His- 
tories of  Medicine  by  Le  Clerc  and  Sprengel,  and 
(specially  to  a  little  work  by  Sophocles  ah  GBcono- 
mus,  entitled  "  Specimen  Pathologiee  Generalis  Ve- 
ternm  Grscorum,"  Berol.,  8vo,  iSs.  Hippocrates, 
says  Sprengel,'*  in  his  pathology  occupied  himself 
much  less  about  the  immediate  than  the  remote  caus- 
es of  diseases.  It  is  true  that  he  admitted  the  the- 
ory of  elementary  humours,  but  he  very  rarely  makes 
use  of  it  in  the  explanation  of  the  causes  of  different 
affections,  and  always  in  an  indirect  and  obscure 
manner.  We  find  in  his  writings  very  few  specu- 
laliens  apon  the  essence  of  diseases  In  the  trea- 
tise Uepi  Tim  h  KeipaXg  Tpavfiaruv, "  De  Capitis  Vul- 
oeribus,'"*  he  explains  inflammation  by  the  blood's 
fliwing  into  parts  into  which  it  had  not  penetrated 


I.  (Flin.,  U.  v.,  xiz.,  8,  ■.  SI.)— S.  (Vam>,  Eniiieii.  ap.  Nan. 
Muc.,  XT.,  6.— lIcT.,  Epi«t.,  I.,  T.,  S.)  —  3.  (Cio.,  Fin  ,  if.,  7.)— 
I.  (Hut..  liii.,  81.)— 5.  (Plin.,  U.  N.,  zix.,  8,  a.  Si.)— 6.  (Xm- 
•pk,  p.  88,  ed.  Kanten.)— 7.  (Xen.,  Conr.,  ii.,  S3.)  —8.  (Xen., 
Ctt.  ,  l,  3,  4  6,  8.)— g.  (Varro,  Man.  ap.  Noo.  Ifarc.,  1.  o.)  —  10. 
fOrid,  Faaf,, «.,  310.)— U.  (Virg.,  JBa.,  iii.,  87  ;  ir.,  M  ;  t.,  S8 ; 
r..,S4»;  Tii.,  133;  lii.,  174.— OTJd,  Met.,  ix.,  IN.  — Faat.,  ii., 
DM ;  IT.,  834.  —  Val.  Flacc.,  t.,  IBS  -  Jur.,  lii.,  36.  —  Haliod., 
iEDuDp.,  ii.,  p.  86  — Athan.,  xi.,  p.  48S.)— 13.  (Labacoo,  Ant.  di 
Soma,  i»,  17.)— 13.  (Horn.,  U.,  ixiii.,  S70^Puid.,  Iitli.,  L,  30.) 
■  t*   (Hi«t.dalaM«d>-  IS.  (torn,  iii.,  p.  903,  ed.  KUhu.) 


before.  In  another  passage'  he  has  i^ccurse  to  Um 
elementary  qualities  to  account  for  barrenness.  He 
points  out  two  general  causes  of  spasms,  fulness 
and  emptiness,*  and  refers  all  external  irritations  to 
these  two  causes.  He  explains  the  formation  o/ 
urinary  calculi  in  a  very  simple  manner  :  these  ex 
traneous  bodies  are  owing  to  the  accumulation  of 
sandy  particles  contained  in  the  urine.*  Galen,  in 
a  very  important  passage,*  says  that  "Hippocra- 
tes never  deigned  to  admit  the  causes  of  diseases 
according  to  his  imagination;  he  was  convinced 
that  it  was  always  safer  to  refer  them  to  phenomena 
that  were  plainly  recognised.  Thus  he  never  pro- 
poses his  own  method  of  cure  but  when  he  believes 
it  founded  on  experience."  He  rendered  a  great  ser- 
vice to  pathology  by  not  multiplying  to  infinity,  llku 
the  physicians  of  the  Cnidiao  school  (n'li.  Medicina, 
p.  629),  the  number  of  the  sorts  of  diseases,  and  by 
observing  with  scrupulous  attention  the  essential 
difference  which  exists  between  the  same  symptoms 
according  as  they  arise  from  different  causes.*  It 
ij>  upon  these  principles  that  he  founded  bis  ex- 
cellent axioms  of  diagnosis,  and  complained  that 
physicians  had  not  sufficient  experience  to  recognise 
whether  weakness  in  diseases  was  the  consequence 
of  the  emptiness  of  the  vessels,  of  some  other  irri- 
tation, or  of  pain  and  the  intensity  of  the  malady ; 
nor  could  they  discern  the  accidents  occasioned  by 
the  constitution  of  the  individual.  Thus  he  estab- 
lished between  active  and  passive  symptoms  a  dis- 
tinction which  he  believed  to  be  much  more  impor- 
tant than  the  classification  of  diseases  according  to 
species  founded  upon  pnre  subtleties.  He  devoted 
his  whole  attention  to  the  remote  causes  of  disease, 
particularly  to  the  air  and  winds.  He  began  by  ex- 
plaining the  action  of  heat  and  cold  upon  the  human 
body,*  and  then  pointed  out  the  changes  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  season  and  weather  occasions  in  the 
general  constitution.  He  thought  a  dry  atmosphere 
more  healthy  than  a  very  damp  one.'  He  regarded 
the  variations  of  the  weather  in  the  different  sea- 
sons as  a  sufficient  cause  for  a  number  of  diseases 
peculiar  to  each  part  of  the  year.  Many  of  these 
principles  have  perhaps  only  been  founded  upon  a 
single  observation ;  indeed,  sometimes  bis  observa- 
tions were  incorrect,  because  they  were  based  upon 
insufficient  reasonings.  When,  for  example,  he  met 
with  a  disease  in  a  town,  situated  opposite  to  such 
or  such  a  quarter  of  the  heavens,  he  did  not  fail  to 
attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  the  climate.  For  this 
reason  he  attributed  abortion  and  hydrocele  to  the 
north  wind,  and  the  fecundity  of  women  to  the  east 
wind.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  think  that  water 
possessed  particular  qualities  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent countries  where  it  was  met  with  and  the 
winds  to  which  it  was  exposed.  The  Humoral  Pa- 
thology, as  it  is  called,  or  the  theory  according  to 
which  all  maladies  are  explained  by  the  mixture  of 
the  four  cardinal  humours,  viz.,  Blood,  Bile,  Macas 
or  Phlegm  (f^/ia),  and  Water,  is  found  in  the  wri 
tings  of  Hippocrates,  and  is  stiU  more  developed  by 
Plato.  The  conmion  source  of  all  these  humours 
is  the  stomach,  from  whence  they  are  attracted  by 
different  organs  when  diseases  develop  themselves.* 
To  each  of  these  four  humours  was  assigned  a  par- 
ticular source  ;  the  bile  is  prepared  in  the  liver,  the 
mucus  in  the  head,  and  the  water  in  the  spleen.* 
The  bile  causes  all  the  acute  diseases ;  the  mucut 
contained  in  the  head  occasions  catarrhs  and  rheu- 
matism ;'*  dropsy  depends  upon  an  affection  of  the 


1.  (Aphcr.,  aeet.  t.,  1)  83,  lorn,  iii.,  p.  747.) — i.  (Aphgr. 
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ipleeu.'  Tlie  quantity  of  the  bile  determines  the 
type  of  the  fever,  which  is  continued  (a^oxof)  if  the 
mass  of  this  fluid  is  as  considerable  as  it  can  be  ; 
piotidian  if  it  is  less  abundant ;  tertian  if  it  is  still 
less ;  and  quartan  if  there  is  mixed  with  it  a  certain 
proportion  of  viscous  black  bile,  or  atrabile.'  This 
theory  of  the  Humours  is  also  exposed  in  a  much 
more  simple  manner  in  another  worV,  in  which  the 
autnor  attributes  all  diseases  to  the  mucus  and  bile.' 
The  Humoral  Pathology  was  developed  by  the  pu- 
pils of  Hippocrates  with  much  greater  precision  than 
it  had  been  before ;  it  formed  the  most  essential 
part  of  the  system  of  the  Dogmatici,  and  has  been 
the  basis  of  all  those  inventM  since.    {Vid.  Doo- 

WATICI.) 

The  following  is  Sprengel's  analysis  of  the  Pa- 
thology of  Galen.  He  defines  health  to  be  that  state 
in  which  the  body  is  exempt  from  pain,  and  per- 
forms its  usual  functions  without  obstacle;  and 
disease  to  be  the  contrary  to  this,  viz.,  that  state  of 
the  body  {iiaOtaic,  KaraaKevy)  in  which  the  functions 
are  disturbed.*  One  must  not  confound  with  this 
state  the  affection  (vuBo(),  that  is  to  say,  the  effect 
of  this  disturbance  of  the  functions.'  That  which 
determines  this  injury  is  the  cause  of  the  dieeaae, 
the  sensible  effects  of  which  are  the  ^ir(/evi>9/Mra, 
or  symptoms.*  Diseases  (.iiaffcaetc)  are  unnatural 
states  either  of  the  similar  parts  (i/iow/up^),  or  of 
the  organs  themselves  (bpyavwi).''  Those  of  the 
similar  parts  proceed  in  general  from  the  want  of 
proportion  among  the  elements,*  of  which  one  or 
two  predominate.*  In  this  manner  arise  eight  dif- 
ferent dvaKpiioiat."  The  affections  of  the  organs 
themselves  depend  upon  the  number,  the  figure,  the 
quantity,  or  the  situation  of  the  parts."  Symptoms 
consist  either  in  the  derangement  of  a  function  or 
n  the  vicious  state  of  the  secretions."  The  causes 
if  disease  are  remote  or  proximate :  the  former 
Mntribute,  up  to  a  certain  point,  to  the  development 
>f  diseases  ;  but  they  must  agree  perfectly  with 
each  other  to  give  rise  to  a  proximate  cause.  They 
nay  be  external  or  internal ;  Qalen  calls  the  latter 
antecedent,  irpojiyovuivat,  and  the  former  primitive, 
trpoKarapKriKoi."  Those  which  are  internal  depend 
almost  always  upon  the  superabundance  {v^^dof) 
or  the  deterioration  of  the  humours  {xoKoxv/iia'*). 
When  the  blood  is  in  too  great  a  quantity,  it  is  of 
importance  to  determine  whether  this  superabun- 
dance is  absolute,  or  only  with  reference  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient.  Hence  arise  two  kinds  of 
plethora  which  the  modem  schools  have  adopted." 
Galen  gives  to  every  disorder  of  the  humours  the 
name  o{ putridity,  which  takes  place  every  time  that 
a  stagnant  humour  is  exposed  to  a  high  temperature 
without  evaporating."  For  this  reason,  suppuration, 
and  even  the  sediment  of  urine,  are  proofs  of  putrid- 
ity." In  every  fever  there  is  a  kind  of  putridity 
which  gives  out  an  unnatural  heat,  which  becomes 
the  cause  of  fever,  because  the  heart,  and  afterward 
the  arterial  system,  takes  part  in  it.'*  All  fevers 
arise  from  a  deterioration  of  humours,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ephemeral  fever,  which  pnceeds 
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irom  ik  /articular  affection  of  the  nvciiui.*    auioi^ 
the  intermittent  fevers,  Galec  attributes  the  quotid- 
ian to  the  disorder  of  the  phlegm,  the  tertian  to  that 
of  the  bile,  and  the  quartan  to  the  putrefaction  of 
the  black  bile,  or  atrabile.    This  last  humoui  being 
the  most  difficult  to  set  in  motion,  requires  also  the 
most  time  to  bring  on  the  attack     A  very  extra- 
ordinary thing,  says  Sprengel,  is,  tiiat  this  arbitral? 
hypothesis  is  really  supported  by  a  great  number  of 
facts ;   and  hence  it  has  found,  even  in  mental 
times,  many  supporters  of  no  common  merit.*    Ga. 
len,  like  Hippocrates,  explains  inflammation  verj 
simply  by  the  introduction  of  the  blood  into  a  part 
which  did  not  before  contain  any.'    If  the  pnatma 
insinuates  itself  at  the  same  time,  the  inflammation 
is  then  pneumatic,  Trvev/utTodiK  •  >t  >s,  on  the  other 
hand,  pure,  ^Xey/iovudTK,  when  the  blood  penetrates 
alone ;  adematout,  olAi/iai  oirK,  if  it  is  accompanied 
by  phlegm ;  eryeipelalou*,  ipvaimXaToiiit,  when  bile 
is  joined  with  it ;  and  tckirrous,  0Kifif>uSti(,  if  accom- 
panied by  atrabile.*    He  made  the  same  division 
of  hemorrhage  as  is  admitted  in  the  present  day; 
he  divides  it  into  that  which  is  produced  by  anasto- 
mosis, dilatation,  dec.* 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  the  woms  relating 
to  Pathology  that  are  found  in  the  collection  of 
writings  that  bear  the  name  of  Hippocrates,  but  of 
these  none  are  undoubtedly  genuine  (see  Choulant, 
"  Handbuch  der  Biicherkunde  fiir  die  /GItere  Medi- 
cin,"  Leipzig,  1841) :  1.  Xlepi  Hoiauv,  "  De  Morbis ;'' 
3.  Ilcpt  UaBuv,  "  De  Afl'ectionibus ;"  3.  Jlcpl  Tin 
'Evrof  UaBav,  "  De  Intemis  Affectionibus ."  4.  Hep. 
liapOeviuv,  "De  Virjrinum  Morbis  ;"  6.  nept  rvvat 
Ksitic  4vfftof,  "De  Natura  Muliebri;"  6.  Ucpl  Tv- 
vaiKctuv,  "  De  Mulierum  Morbis ;"  7.  Ilcpt  'A^opur, 
"  De  Sterilibus ;"  and  8.  Hepi  'Oipioj:  "  De  Visa." 
The  principal  pathological  works  of  Galen  ate,  1. 
his  six  books  II</»  tuv  HckovBotuv  Tuvuv,  "  Dc  Lev 
cis  Affectis  ;"  3.  Uepl  Lia^opui  Homifiuruv.  '  Dt 
Differentiis  Morborum ;"  3.  Ilrial  rwv  iv  rot'c  \cov- 
/taatv  'KiTiuv,  "  De  Morborum  Causis."  There  Is 
also  much  matter  relating  to  the  subject  of  Palh(^ 
ogy  to  be  found  in  severid  other  parts  of  his  works. 

PATIB'ULUM.    {Vid.  FuBOA.) 

PAT'INA  ( XeKovri,  dim.  XtKuvtmi  al.  XtKoptov. 
XeKavioKti,'  XtKavli,  $econd  dim.  Xrxaviduw'),  a  basin 
or  bowl  of  earthenware,  rarely  of  bronze*  or  silver.' 

A  patina,  covered  with  a  lid  {opercuium),  was 
sometimes  used  to  keep  grapes  instead  of  a  jar,**  a 
proof  that  this  vessel  was  of  a  form  intermediate 
between  the  Patbra  and  the  Olla,  not  so  flat  as 
the  former,  nor  so  deep  as  the  latter.  Hence  it  is 
compared  to  the  crater."  ( Kuj.  Cratbb.)  Thisac- 
(x)unt  of  its  shape  accords  with  a  variety  of  uses  to 
which  it  was  applied,  viz.,  to  hold  water  and  a 
sponge  for  washing,"  and  clay  for  nuking  bricks," 
invomiting,**and  in  smelting  the  ore  of  quicksilver." 
But  its  most  frequent  use  was  in  cookery  and  phar- 
macy." Although  the  patera  and  the  olla  were  also 
used,  the  articles  of  diet  were  commonly  prepared, 
sometimes  over  a  fire,"  and  sometimes  without  fire, 
in  a  patina,  and  more  especially  when  they  were 
accompanied  with  sauce  or  fluid."  Hence  the  woid 
occurs  in  almost  every  page  of  Apicins,  De  OptonOt 
(_vid.  OpsoinoH) ;  and  hence  came  its  synnnyme  if- 


1.  (Da  Diir.  Fabr.,  lib.  i.,  p.  2«5,  306.  torn,  ru.)— 3.  (De  Diff. 
Febr.,  lib.  ii.,  p.  336,  torn,  'li —  Compare  EUner'a  "  Beytltia 
znr  Fiaberlehre,"  KSnigab.,  1789,  8to.)— 3.  (Math.  Had.,  lib 
xiii.,  p.  876,  torn,  x.)  —  4.  (Ibid.,  p.  879,  turn,  i.)  —  5.  (MeCk 
Med.,  lib.  r.,  p.  311,  torn,  x.)— 6.  (Alhen.,  ri.,  p.  368.)— 7.  (Bei 
ker,  Anec.,  p.  794.)— 8.  (Pallad.,  De  Re  Roal.,  i.,  40.— PLn.,  H 
N.,  xxiiT.,  II,  ».  S5.)  — 9.  (Treb.  Poll..  CUnd.,  p.  108,  c.)  — I* 
(Col.,  De  Re  Rut.,  xii.,  43.^— II.  (Schol  in  Aliltoph.,  Al&tn.. 
1109.)— IS.  (Aii.toph.,  Ve.1.,  598.)— 13.  (Ataa,  1143,  IM6.)- 
14.  (Id.,  Nnb.,  904.)— 15.  (I  Ln.,  H.  N..  xxxiii.,  8,  a.  41.)— 1« 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxiii.,  1,  «.  33.)  — 17.  (PUot,  Paaod.,  lit,  a„  }I 
—  PUn.,  H.  N.,  XTiii.,  II,  a.  36 :  xrii.,  IS,  a.  go  \  — 18.  (B« 
Sat.,  I.,  iii.,  80.) 
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•4oin7.*  In  the  same  bowl  the  food  was  toaimonly 
Drought  to  table,*  an  example  of  which  is  Xtraviov 
ruv  Xay^Kjv  xpcav,  i.  e.,  "  a  basin  of  stewed  bare."* 
Rut  it  IS  to  be  observed,  that  dishes  (vid.  Lanx,  Pa- 
te(a)  were  used  to  bring  to  table  those  articles  of 
food,  the  form  and  solidity  of  which  were  adapted 
to  rjich  vessels. 

The  silver  bowl  was  sometimes  ornamented,  as 
with  ivy-leaves  (ht^<'^<i%  or  by  the  insertion  of 
minors  {tpeciUaia*).  These  bowls  weighed  from 
to  'o  80  lbs.  each.  Vitellius,  wishing  to  obtain  an 
earthenware  bow)  of  immense  size,  had  a  furnace 
constructed  on  purpose  to  bake  it.' 

A  method  of  divination  by  the  use  of  a  basin  {Xc- 
«av(y<avrn'a)  is  mentioned  by  Tzetzes  on  Lycophron, 
V.  813. 

PATRES.    (F«t.  Patricii.) 

PAT'RIA  POTESTAS.  Potestas  signifies  gen- 
erally a  power  or  faculty  of  any  kind  by  which  we 
do  anything.  "  Potestas,"  says  Paulus,'  "  has 
several  significations  :  when  applied  to  magistratns, 
it  is  imperium ;  in  the  case  of  children,  it  is  the  patria 
potestas;  in  the  case  of  slaves,  it  is  dominium." 
According  to  Paulus,  then,  potestas,  as  applied  to 
magistraius,  is  equivalent  to  imperium.  Thus  we 
find  potestas  associated  with  the  adjectives  pmto- 
ria,  consularis.  But  potestas  is  applied  to  magis- 
trates who  had  not  the  imperium,  as,  for  instance, 
to  queestors  and'  tribuni  plebis ;'  and  potestas  and 
imperium  are  often  opposed  in  Cicero.  Thus  it 
Mems  that  .this  word  potestas,  like  many  other 
Roman  terms,  had  both  a  wider  signification  and  a 
narrower  one.  In  its  wider  signification  it  might 
mean  all  the  power  that  was  delegated  to  any  per- 
son by  the  state,  whatever  might  be  the  extent  of 
that  power.  In  its  narrower  significations,  it  was, 
on  (tie  one  hand,  equivalent  to  imperium ;  and,  on 
the  other,  it  expressed  the  power  of  those  function- 
aries who  had  not  the  imperium.  Sometimes  it 
was  used  to  express  a  magistratns,  as  a  person,* 
and  hence  in  the  Italian  language,  the  word  podes- 
U  signifies  a  magistrate. 

Potestas  is  also  one  of  the  words  by  which  is  ex- 
pressed the  pcwer  that  one  private  person  has  over 
another,  the  other  two  being  manus  and  mancipium. 
The  potestas  is  either  dominica,  that  is,  ownership, 
as  exhibited  in  the  relation  of  master  and  slave 
{vid.  SsRVos),  or  patria,  as  exhibited  in  the  relation 
of  father  and  child.  The  mancipium  was  framed 
after  the  analogy  of  the  potestas  dominica.  ( Vid. 
Makcipiuk.) 

Patria  potestas,  then,  signifies  the  power  which  a 
Roman  father  had  over  the  persons  of  his  children, 
grandchildren,  and  other  descendants  (jS/n/amtVtiM, 
filittfamiliai),  and  generally  all  the  rights  which  he 
bad  by  virtue  of  his  paternity.  The  foundation  of 
the  patria  potestas  was  a  legal  marriage,  and  the 
birth  of  a  child  gave  it  full  eflect.   {Vid.  Marbiaos, 

ROKAK.) 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  patria  potestas  was 
ever  viewed  among  the  Romans  as  absolutely  equiv- 
alent to  the  dominica  potestas,  or  as  involving  own- 
ership of  the  cnild ;  and  yet  the  original  notion  of 
the  (mtria  came  very  near  to  that  of  the  dominica 
potestas.  Originally  the  father  had  the  power  of 
life  and  death  o\er  his  son  as  a  member  of  his 
k'amilia :  he  could  sell  him,  and  so  bring  him  into 
the  mancipii  causa ;  and  he  had  the  jus  noxs  dandi 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  being  liable  for 
the  delicts  of  his  child.    He  could  also  give  his 

1  (Fhotini,  Lax.,  •.  t.)— 3.  (Xtn.,  Cyr.,  >.,  3,  t  4.— Aihvn., 
h.,  ^.  U9,  r.-  FUot.,  Mil.,  III.,  i.,  IM.— Tor.,  Eon.,  IV  ,  lii., 
M.— Hot.,  Sat.,  II.,  Tiu..43.)— 1.  (Ariitoph.,  Achani.,  ]]M  )— I. 
(Treb.  Poll.,  1.  c.)— 5.  (Fl.  Vopiic,  Probu,  p.  S5«,  erf.  SU-oai.) 
-6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xixT.,  !«,  a.  «.  — Ja-.,  it..  :S!>-;Ji  )-7. 
CPif.  SO,  tit.  18,  «.  93}.)-8.  (Cic,  Pro  Cliwixt.,  e'  f  •  J»  ^fyia- 
■a..  Clmud..  13.— Jar.,  Sat.,  z..  KM ) 


daughter  in  marriage,  or  give  a  wife  to  his  son,  di 
vorce  his  child,  give  him  in  adoption,  and  emanci 
pate  him  at  his  pleasure. 

The  father  could  exheredate  his  son,  he  could 
sub:t:t::tc  another  person  as  heir  to  him  {vid.  Hi- 
BBS),  and  he  could,  by  his  will,  appoint  him  a  tutor 

The  general  rights  and  disabilities  of  a  filius- 
familias  may  be  thus  briefly  exprened :  "  The  child 
is  incapable,  in  his  private  rights,  of  any  power  oi 
dominion ;  in  every  other  respect  he  is  capable  of 
legal  rights."'  The  incapacity  of  the  child  is  not 
really  an  incapacity  of  acquiring  legal  rights,  for 
the  child  could  acquire  by  contract,  for  instance ; 
but  everything  that  he  acquired  was  acquired  for 
his  father. 

As  to  matters  that  belonged  to  the  jus  publi- 
cum,' the  son  laboured  under  no  incapacities :  he 
could  vote  at  the  comitia  tribute,  he  could  fill  a 
magis{ratus,  and  he  could  be  a  tutor :  for  the  tute- 
la  was  considered  a  part  of  jus  publicum. 

The  child  had  connubium  and  commercium,  like 
any  Roman  citizen  who  was  sui  juris,  but  these 
le^  capacities  brought  to  him  no  present  power 
or  ownership.  His  marriage  was  legal  (juttum), 
but  if  it  was  accompanied  with  the  in  manum  con- 
ventio,  his  wife  came  into  the  power  of  his  father, 
and  nut  into  the  power  of  the  son.  The  son's 
children  were  in  all  cases  in  the  power  of  their 
grandfather  when  the  son  was. 

Inasmuch  as  he  had  commercium,  he  could  be  a 
witness  to  mancipationes  and  testaments,  but  he 
could  not  have  property  nor  servitutes.  He  had 
the  testamenti  fkctio,  as  already  stated,  so  far  as 
to  be  a  witness  to  a  testament,  but  he  could  not 
make  a  testament,  for  he  had  nothing  to  dispose 
of;  and  he  could  not  have  a  heres. 

He  could,  as  already  observed,  acquire  rights 
for  his  father  by  contract,  but  none  for  himself,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  an  adstipulatio,  an  instance 
which  shows  the  difference  between  a  son  ana  a 
slave.  (Vii.  Oblioatiohis.)  But  he  could  incui 
obligations  and  could  be  sued  like  a  paterfamilias. 
The  foundation  of  these  rules  of  law  was  the  max- 
im that  the  condition  of  a  master  could  be  im- 
proved by  the  acts  of  his  slaves,  but  i;ot  made 
worse ;  and  this  maxim  applied  equally  to  a  son 
and  a  slave.  Between  the  father  and  the  son  no 
civiles  obligationes  could  exist ;  neither  of  them, 
consequently,  could  have  a  right  of  action  against 
the  other.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that  there 
was  a  difference  between  the  capacities  and  inca- 
pacities of  a  filiusfamilias  and  a  filiafamilias  as  to 
obligationes ;  but  the  reasons  alleged  by  Savigny 
seem  conclusively  to  show  that  there  was  no  dif- 
ference at  all. 

The  incapacity  of  the  child  to  acquire  for  him- 
self, and  his  capacity  to  acquire  for  his  father,  as 
well  as  their  mutual  incapacity  of  acquiring  rights 
of  action  against  one  another,  are  viewed  by  some 
modem  writers  as  a  consequence  of  a  legal  unity 
of  person,  while  others  affirm  that  there  is  no  trace 
of  such  a  fiction  in  the  Roman  law,  and  that  the 
assumption  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  explain 
the  rule  of  law.  Indeed,  the  fiction  of  such  a  unity 
is  quite  unnecessary,  for  the  fundamental  maxim 
already  referred  to,  that  a  man  may  be  made  richer, 
but  not  poorer,  by  his  slaves  and  children,  is  a  sim- 
ple positive  rule.  Though  the  child  could  not  ac- 
quire for  himself,  yet  all  that  he  did  acquire  for 
his  father  might  become  his  own  in  the  event  of 
his  father's  death,  a  circumstance  which  material 
ly  distinguished  the  acquisitions  of  a  son  from 
thoee  of  a  slave ;  and,  accordingly,  the  son  is  some- 
times, though  not  with  strict  propriety,  considered 
as  a  kind  of  joint  owner  with  his  father. 


1   (SaTignj,  Sjritem,  Ac,  ii.,  M.) 
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Tbe  nile  as  to  the  incapacity  of  a  filiusfamilias 
for  acquiriig  property  was  first  varied  about  the 
lime  of  Augustus,  when  the  son  was  empowered  to 
acquire  for  himself  and  to  treat  as  his  own  what- 
ever he  got  in  military  service.  This  was  the  cas- 
trense  pecuhum,  with  respect  to  which  the  son 
was  considered  as  a  person  sui  juris.*  But  if  the 
filiusfamilias  died  without  having  made  any  dispo- 
sition of  this  peculium,  it  came  to  tbe  father,  and 
this  continued  to  be  the  law  till  Justinian  altered 
it ;  but  m  this  case  tbe  property  came  as  peculium, 
not  as  hereditas.  The  privileges  of  a  filiusfamil- 
ias as  to  the  acquisition  of  property  were  extended 
under  Constantine  to  his  acquisitions  made  during 
the  discharge  of  civil  oificea ;  and  as  this  new  priv- 
ilege was  framed  after  the  analogy  of  the  castrense 
peculium,  it  was  designated  by  the  name  quasi 
castrense  peculium.  Farther  privileges  of  the 
same  kind  were  als:  given  by  Constantine  and  ex- 
tended under  suosequent  emperors  {bona  qua  patri 
'ion  aiquiruntur). 

The  patria  potestas  began  with  the  birth  of  a 
child  in  lawful  marriage.  If  a  Roman  had  by  mis- 
lake  married  a  woman  with  v.'hom  he  had  no  con- 
nubium,  thif  king  that  connnbium  existed,  he  was 
allowed  to  prove  his  case  {causa  erroria  vrobatio), 
upon  doing  which,  the  child  that  had  been  bom  and 
the  wife  also  became  Roman  citizens,  and  from 
that  time  the  son  was  in  the  power  of  the  father. 
This  causee  probatio  was  allowed  by  a  senatus 
consuUum,'  which,  as  it  appears  from  the  context, 
and  a  comparison  with  Ulpian's  Fragments,*  was 
an  am  mdment  of  the  lex  ^Elia  Sentia.  Other  in- 
stance! of  the  cause  probatio  are  mentioned  by 
Gains. 

It  w  s  a  condition  of  the  patria  potestas  that 
the  chi  d  should  be  bom  in  marriage.  By  the  old 
law,  then,  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the  parents 
did  not  legitimate  a  child  bom  before  the  marriage. 
But  it  seems  to  have  early  become  the  fashion  for 
the  emperor,  as  an  act  of  grace,  to  place  such  child 
on  tbe  same  footing  as  legitimate  children.  The 
legitimation  per  subsequens  matrimonium  only  be- 
came an  established  rule  of  law  under  Constantine, 
and  was  introduced  for  the  advantage  of  children 
who  were  bom  in  concubinage.  ( Vid.  Concdbina.) 
In  the  time  of  Theodosius  II.,  the  ride  was  estab- 
lished by  which  a  child  was  legitimated  per  obla- 
tionem  curiae.  To  these  two  modes  of  legitima- 
tion Justinian  added  that  per  rescriptum  principis. 
The  child  thus  legitimated  came  into  tbe  familia 
and  the  potestas  of  his  father  as  if  he  had  been 
born  in  lawful  marriage. 

The  patria  potestas  could  also  be  acquired  by 
either  of  the  modes  of  adoption.  (Vid.  Adoption, 
Rohan.) 

The  patria  potestas  was  dissolved  in  various 
ways.  It  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  father, 
upon  which  event  tlie  grandchildren,  if  there  were 
any,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  the  power  of  their 
grandfather,  came  into  the  power  of  their  father, 
who  was  now  sui  juris  it  could  also  be  dissolved 
in  various  ways  during  the  lifetime  of  the  father. 
A  maxima  or  media  capitis  diminutio,  either  of 
the  parent  or  child,  dissolved  the  patria  potestas ; 
though,  in  the  case  of  either  party  sustaining  a  cap- 
itis diminutio  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  en- 
emy, the  relation  might  be  revived  by  postliminium. 
A  lather  who  was  adrogated,  and,  consequently, 
sustained  a  minima  capitis  diminutio,  came,  togeth- 
er with  his  children,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  his 
power,  into  the  powor  ..f  his  adoptive  father.  The 
emancipation  of  the  child  by  the  father  was  a  com- 
mon mode  of  dissolving  the  patria  potestas,  and 
was  accompanied  by  the  minima  capitis  diminutio. 


1   ( Jnr.,  Sat ,  xvi.,  SI  )— 1.  (Gtiiu,  i.,  87.)— 3.  (ni.,  4.) 
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If  a  son  was  elected  flamen  dialis,  or  *  daagntt* 
was  chosen  a  vestal,  the  patria  potestas  ceued , 
and  in  the  later  period  it  was  also  dissolved  by 
the  son's  attaining  certain  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
honours.  The  potestas  of  the  father  might  ceas<> 
without  the  son  becoming  sui  juris,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  son  being  given  in  adoption. 

The  term  patria  potestas  strictly  expresses  the 
power  of  the  father,  as  such,  which  arises  irom  the 
paternal  relation :  but  the  term  also  imports  the 
rights  of  the  child  as  afiliusfamihas  or  filiafioniliaa. 
Of  these  rights  the  most  important  was  the  capa- 
city of  being  the  suus  hercs  of  the  father.  (Gen- 
erally the  parent  could  emancipate  his  child  at  nis 
pleasure,  and  thus  deprive  him  of  the  rights  of  ag- 
nation ;  but  the  law  in  this  respect  was  altered  by 
Justinian,'  who  made  the  consent  of  tbe  <diild  ne- 
cessary. 

PATRI'CII.  This  word  is  evidently  a  deriva- 
tive from  paler,  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  Ro 
man  writers  as  equivalent  to  senator.  Patricii 
therefore  signifies  tiiose  who  belonged  to  the  pa 
tres  "rex  poire*  tot  {tenatora)  vMuit  nominari,  pa- 
triciosfue  eorum  Hberoa ;"'  though  it  seems  to  be  a 
mistake  in  these  writers  to  suppose  that  the  patri- 
cii were  only  the  offspring  of  the  patres  in  the 
sense  of  senators,  and  necessarily  connected  with 
them  by  blood.  The  connexion  was,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  a  much  wider  one,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  patres  and  patricii  are  sometimes  used 
as  convertible  terms,  so  that  patrici^  stands  foi 
senators.*  Tbe  words  patre*  and  patridi  have  thus 
radically  the  same  meaning,  and  some  of  tbe  an- 
cients beHeved  that  the  name  patres  was  given  U 
that  particular  class  of  the  Roman  population  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  fathers  of  families  ;*  othen 
that  they  were  called  so  from  their  age,*  or  be- 
cause they  distributed  land  among  the  poorer  cit- 
izens, as  fathers  did  among  their  children.'  Bol 
most  writers  refer  the  name  to  the  patrocimum 
which  tbe  patricians  exercised  over  the  whole 
state,  and  over  all  classes  of  persona  of  whom  it 
was  composed.' 

In  considering  who  the  patricians  were,  we  have 
to  distinguish  three  periods  in  the  history  of  Rome. 
The  first  extends  from  the  foundation  of  the  ciQr 
down  to  the  establishment  of  the  plebeians  as  a  sec- 
ond order :  the  second,  from  this  event  down  to  the 
time  of  Constantine,  during  which  time  the  patri- 
cians were  a  real  eiristocracy  of  birth,  and,  as  such, 
formed  a  distinct  class  of  Roman  citizens  opposed 
to  the  plebeians,  and  afterward  to  the  new  plebeian 
aristocracy  of  the  nobiles :  the  third  period  extends 
from  Constantine  down  to  the  middle  ages,  during 
which  the  patricians  were  no  longer  an  aristocracy 
of  birth,  but  were  persons  who  merely  eigoyed  a 
title,  first  granted  by  the  emperors,  and  afterward 
by  the  popes  also. 

Firat  Period :  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  t» 
the  establishment  of  the  plebeian  order.  Niebuhr's  re- 
searches into  the  early  history  of  Rome  have  estab 
lished  it  as  a  fact  beyond  all  doubt,  that  during  this 
period  the  patricians  were  the  whole  body  of  Ro- 
man citizens ;  that  they  were  the  populus  Rimauu*  .■ 
and  that  there  were  no  other  real  citizens  beside* 
them.'  The  other  parts  of  the  Roman  population, 
namely,  clients  and  slaves,  did  not  belong  to  the 
populus  Romanus,  and  were  not  burghers  or  patri- 
cians.   The  senators  or  patres  (in  the  narrowei 


1.  (Not.,  89,  c.  11.)— S.  (Cic,  D«  Rspnb.,  ii_  IS.— Lir., » .  t 
— Dionyt.,  ii.,  p.  8S,  ed.  STlbarr.)— 3.  (Plat.,  Roaral.,  11.— Lj 
dui,  De  Mem.,  i.,  30.— be  Mag.,  i.,  IC.— Niabohr,  Hiat.  at 
Rome,  i..  p.  33«.)— 4.  (Plat.,  Dionyi.,  1.  c.)— 5.  (SallaU,  Cau 
0.) — 6.  (Feat.,  a.  t.  Patrea  Seuatoiva. — Ljd.,  D«  Mena.,  it.,  90.; 
— 7.  (Plot,  and  Sallaat,  1.  o. — Zonaiaa,  ni.,  8.— Saidaa,  a.  t 
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iimHo  if  the  word)  were  a  select  body  of  the  pop- 
Qlus  ot  patricians,  which  acted  as  their  represent- 
ative. The  biLghers  or  patricians  consisted  ori- 
ginally of  three  distinct  tribes,  which  afterward  be- 
came united  into  the  sovereign  popolus.  These 
tribes  had  founded  settlements  upon  several  of  the 
hills  which  were  subsequently  included  within  the 
precincts  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Their  names  were 
Hanuies,  Titles,  and  Lnceres,  or  Ramnenses,  Titien- 
ses,  and  Luc«renses.  Each  of  these  tribes  consist- 
ed of  ten  snrite,  and  each  curia  of  ten  gentes,  and  of 
tbo  same  nomber  of  decuries,  which  were  establish- 
ed for  representative  and  military  purposes.  ( Vid. 
Sbnatoi.)  The  first  tribe,  or  the  Kamnes,  were  a 
Latin  colony  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Romulus.  -As  long  as  it  stood  alone  it 
contained  only  one  hundred  gentes,  and  had  a  sen- 
ate of  one  hundred  members.  When  the  Titles, 
or  Sabine  settlers  on  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  Hills, 
nnder  King  Tatius,  became  united  with  the  Ram- 
nes,  the  number  of  gentes,  as  well  as  that  of  sena- 
tors, was  increased  to  800.  These  two  tribes,  after 
their  union,  continued  probably  for  a  considerable 
time  to  be  the  patricians  of  Rome,  until  the  third 
tribe,  the  Lnceres,  which  chiefly  consisted  of 
Etruscans,  who  had  settled  on  the  Celian  Hill, 
also  became  united  with  the  other  two  as  a  third 
tribe.  When  this  settlement  was  made  is  not  cer- 
tain :  some  say  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  Rom- 
olus ;'  othijrs,  that  it  took  place  at  a  later  time.* 
But  the  Etruscan  settlement  was  in  all  probability 
older  than  that  of  the  Sabines,'  though  it  seems 
occasionally  to  have  received  new  bands  of  Etrus- 
ean  settlers  even  as  late  as  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic. 

The  amalgamation  of  these  three  tribes  did  nut 
take  place  at  once :  the  union  between  Latins  and 
Sabines  is  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Romulus,  though 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  quite  perfect,  since 
the  Latiiis  on  some  occasions-jclaimed  a  superiority 
over  the  Sabines.*  The  Luoeres  existed  for  a  long 
time  as  a  separate  tribe  without  enjoying  the  same 
rights  as  the  two  other  tribes,  until  Tarqninius 
f^cus,  himself  an  Etruscan,  caused  them  to  be 
plaeed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  others. 
For  this  reason  he  is  said  to  have  increased  the 
aumber  of  senators  to  300*  (compare  Sehatus), 
and  to  have  added  two  vestal  virgins  to  the  exist- 
ing number  of  four.*  The  Luceres,  however,  are, 
notwithstanding  this  equalization,  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  tribes  by  the  name  patret 
or  patricii  nunorum  gentium ;  though  this  name  is 
«Iso  applied  to  other  members  of  the  patricians, 
«.  g.,  to  those  plebeian  families  who  were  admitted 
by  Tarquinius  Priscus  into  the  three  tribes,  and  in 
comparison  with  these,  the  Luceres  are  again  call- 
ed palra  majoruni  gentium.''  That  this  distinction 
Oct  ween  patricii  majorum  and  minorum  gentium 
was  kept  up  in  private  life  at  a  time  when  it  had 
no  value  whatever  in  a  political  point  of  view,  is 
clear  fit)m  Cicero.*  Tullus  Hostilius  admitted 
several  of  the  noble  gentes  of  Alba  among  the  pa- 
tricians (in  patre*  legit),'  viz.,  the  Tullii  (Juliil), 
'SerriJii,  Quinctii,  G^anii,  Curiatii,  and  Clcelii,  to 
vhich  Dionysius"  adds  the  gens  Metilia.  Ancus 
%larcius  admitted  the  Tarquinii,"  Tarquinius  Pris- 
ms the  Tullii,"  Servius  Tullius  the  Octavii,"  and 
nren  Tarquinius  Superbus  seems  to  have  had  siiui- 

1.  (Feat.,  •.  ▼.  Calitli  Moiu  «nd  Luceres.— Varro,  De  Ling. 
<at^  IT.,  p.  17.)— S.  (Tecit.,  Ann.,  i».,  65.— Fett,  s.  v.  Tuicum 
icam.)— 3.  (Fui.  GSttling,  Geachichte  der  Ritt.  Stutn.,  p. 

M.)— 4.  (Dionjt*.,  ii.,  p.  123.)— 5.  (Dionyi.,  iii.,  p.  IW.— Li", 
,  SS.— Cic,  Do  Republ.,  ii.,  20.)— «.  (Dionyi.,  L  c— Fnt.,  fcT. 

)«x  Tostn  tarerdotes. — Niebuhr,  Hilt,  of  Rome,  i.,  p.  308,  Ac.) 
-7.  (Compare  Niebulir,  i.,  p.  304,  and  CMttling,  p.  SM,  Ac.) — 
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l«r  intentions.'  We  do  not  hear  tha  the  niirono 
of  gentes  was  increased  by  these  admissions,  and 
must  therefore  suppose  that  some  of  them  bad  al- 
ready  become  extinct,  and  that  the  vacancie* 
which  thus  arose  were  filled  up  with  these  new 
burghers.'  During  the  time  of  the  Republic,  dia 
tinguished  strangers  and  wealthy  plebeians  were 
occasionally  made  Roman  patriciat.s,  e.  g.,  Appius 
Claudius  and  his  gens,'  and  Domitius  .£nobarbus.* 
As  regards  the  kingly  period,  the  Roman  historians 
speak  as  if  the  kings  had  had  the  power  of  raising 
a  gens  or  an  individual  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  Hj  king  could  not  do  this 
without  the  consent  of  ae  senate  and  the  curies ; 
and  hence  Livy'  makes  Canuleius  say,  "  per  co-op- 
tationem  in  patres,  aut  ab  regibus  lecti,"  which 
lectio,  of  course,  required  the  sanction  of  the  body 
of  patricians.  In  the  time  of  the  Republic,  such  an 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  patrician  could  only  be 
granted  by  the  senate  and  the  populus.* 

Since  there  were  no  other  Roman  citizens  but  the 
patricians  during  this  period,  we  cannot  speak  of 
any  rights  or  privileges  belonging  to  them  exclu- 
sively ;  they  are  all  comprehended  under  Civitas 
(Romak)  and  Gens.  Respecting  their  relations 
to  the  kings,  see  Oomitu  Oubiata  and  Sbnatds. 
During  this  early  period  we  can  scarcely  speak 
of  the  patricians  as  an  aristocracy,  unless  we  re- 
gard their  relation  to  the  clients  in  this  light.  (  Km. 
Clisns.) 

Second  Period  :  from  the  eitabUthment  of  the  ple- 
beian order  to  the  time  of  Comtantine.  At  the  time 
when  the  plebeians  became  a  distinct  class  of  cit- 
izens, who  shared  certain  rights  with  the  patricians, 
the  latter  lost  in  so  far  as  these  rights  no  longer 
belonged  to  them  exclusively.  But  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  rights,  and  those  the  most  im- 
portant ones,  still  remained  in  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  patricians,  who  alone  were  civet  op- 
Hmojure,  and  were  the  patres  of  the  nation  in  the 
same  sense  as  before.  All  civil  and  religious  of 
fices  were  in  their  possession,  and  they  continued, 
as  before,  to  be  the  populus,  the  nation  now  consist- 
ing of  the  populus  and  the  plebes.  This  distinction, 
which  Liyy  found  in  ancient  documents,'  seems, 
however,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  have  fallen  into 
oblivion,  so  that  the  historian  seems  to  be  scarcely 
aware  of  it,  and  uses  populus  for  the  whole  body 
of  citizens,  including  the  plebeians.  Under  the 
Antonines,  the  term  populus  signified  all  the  citi- 
zens with  the  exception  of  the  patricii.*  In  their 
relation  to  the  plebeians  or  the  commonalty,  tho 
patricians  now  were  a  real  aristocracy  of  birth. 
A  person  bom  of  a  patrician  family  was  and  re- 
mained a  patrician,  whether  he  was  rich  or  poor, 
whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  senate  or  an 
eques,  or  held  any  of  the  great  offices  of  the  state 
or  not ;  there  was  no  power  that  could  make  a  pa^ 
tncian  a  {debeian.  As  regards  the  census,  he 
might,  indeed,  not  belong  to  the  wealthy  classes,  but 
his  rank  remained  the  same.  Instances  of  reduced 
patricians  in  tho  l^ter  period  of  the  Republic  are 
the  father  of  M.  iEmilius  Scaurus,  and  the  family 
of  the  Sullab  previous  to  the  time  of  the  great  dic- 
tator of  that  name.  The  only  way  in  which  a  pa 
trician  might  become  a  plebeian  was  when,  of  liia 
own  accord,  he  left  his  gens  and  curia,  gave  up  (he 
sacra,  &c.'  A  plebeian,  on  the  other  hand,  or 
even  a  stranger,  might,  as  we  stated  above,  be 
made  a  patrician  by  a  lex  curiata.  But  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  done  very  seldom;  and  the 
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eonMquence  vas,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  cen- 
turies the  number  of  patrician  families  became  so 
"apidly  diminished,  that  towards  the  close  of  the 
Kcpublic  there  were  not  more  than  fifty  such  fami- 
lies.' Julius  Cssar,  by  the  lex  Cassia,  raised  sev- 
eral plebeian  families  to  the  rank  of  patricians,  in 
order  (hat  they  might  be  able  to  continue  to  hold 
the  ancient  priestly  offices  which  still  belonged  to 
their  order.'  Augustus  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
do  the  same  by  a  lex  Ssenia.*  Other  emperors 
followed  these  examples :  Claudius  raised  a  num- 
ber of  senators,  and  such  persons  as  were  bom  of 
Olostrious  parents,  to  the  rank  of  patricians  ;♦  Ves- 
pasian, Titus,  and  other  emperors  did  the  same.' 
ITie  expression  for  this  act  of  raising  persons  to 
the  rank  of  patricians  was  in  patriciot  or  infamUiam 
valridam  adligere. 

Although  the  patricians,  throughout  this  whole 
period,  had  the  character  of  an  aristocracy  of  birth, 
yet  their  political  rights  were  not  the  same  at  all 
times.  The  first  centuries  of  this  period  are  an 
almost  uninterrupted  struggle  between  patricians 
and  plebeians,  in  which  the  former  exerted  every 
means  to  retain  their  exclusive  rights,  but  which 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  the  political  equality 
of  the  two  orders.  {Vid.  Plebb.)  Only  a  few  in- 
significant priestly  offices,  and  the  performance  of 
certain  ancient  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  re- 
mained the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  patricians, 
of  which  they  were  the  prouder,  as  in  former  days 
their  religious  power  and  significance  were  the 
basis  of  their  political  superiority.'  At  the  time 
when  the  struggle  between  patricians  and  plebeians 
ceased,  a  new  kind  of  aristocracy  began  to  arise 
at  liome,  which  was  partly  based  upon  wealth  and 
partly  upon  the  great  offices  of  the  Republic,  and 
:lie  term  nobiles  was  given  to  all  persons  whose 
ancestors  had  held  any  of  the  curule  offices.  ( Com- 
pare Novi  HomifEs.)  This  aristocracy  of  nobiles 
threw  the  old  patricians,  as  a  body,  still  more  into 
the  shade,  though  both  classes  of  aristocrats  united 
as  far  as  was  possible  to  monopolize  all  the  great 
<>ffices  of  the  state ;'  but,  although  the  old  patri- 
cians were  obliged  in  many  cases  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  nobiles,  yet  they  could  never  sup- 
press the  feeling  of  their  own  superiority  ;  and  the 
veneration  which  historical  antiquity  alone  can  be- 
stow, always  distinguished  them  as  individuals 
from  the  nobiles.  How  much  wealth  gradually 
gained  the  upper  hand,  is  seen  fran  the  measure 
adopted  about  the  first  Punic  war,  by  which  the 
expenses  for  the  public  games  were  no  longer  given 
from  the  serarium,  but  were  defiraycd  by  the 
BMliles ;  and  as  their  office  was  the  first  step  to 
the  great  offices  of  the  Republic,  that  measure  was 
a  tacit  exclusion  of  the  poorer  citizens  from  those 
offices.  Under  the  emperors  the  position  of  the 
patricians  as  a  body  was  not  improved  ;  the  filling 
up  of  the  vacancies  in  their  o  -der  by  tbie  emperors 
began  more  and  more  to  assume  the  character  of 
an  especial  honour,  conferred  upon  a  person  for  his 
good  services  or  merely  for  personal  distinction,  so 
that  the  transition  from  this  period  to  the  third  had 
been  gradually  preparing. 

Respecting  the  great  political  and  religious  priv- 
Qeges  which  the  patricians  at  first  possessed  alone, 
but  afterward  were  compelled  to  share  with  the 
plebeians,  see  Plebs,  and  the  articles  treating  of 
the  several  Roman  magistracies  and  priestly  of- 
fices.   Compare  also  Gens,  Coaiii,  Senatos. 

In  their  dress  and  appearance  the  patricians 
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were  scaicev  distinguished  from  the  rest  3.'  ih( 
citizens,  unless  they  were  senators,  cunile  magis- 
trates, or  equites,  in  which  case  they  wore,  like 
others,  the  ensigns  peculiar  to  these  classes.  The 
only  thing  by  which  they  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished in  their  appearance  ftoia  other  citisens, 
was  a  peculiar  kind  of  shoes,  which  covere<l  the 
whole  foot  and  part  of  the  leg,  though  they  were 
not  as  high  as  the  shoes  of  senators  and  cnnile 
magistrates.  These  shoes  were  fastened  with  fout 
strings  {corrigia  or  loromUricia),  and  adorned  with  a 
lunula  on  the  top.'  Festus*  states  that  moOeus 
was  the  name  of  the  shoes  worn  by  the  patricians : 
but  the  passage  of  Varro  which  he  adduces  only 
shows  that  the  mullei  (shoes  of  a  purple  ndonr) 
were  worn  by  the  curule  magistrates.* 

Third  Period :  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  tht 
Middle  Ages.  From  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
dignity  of  patricius  was  a  personal  title,  which  con 
ferred  on  the  person  to  whom  it  was  granted  • 
very  high  rank  and  certain  privileges.  Hitherto 
patricians  had  been  only  genuine  Roman  citizens, 
and  the  dignity  had  descended  from  the  father  to 
his  children ;  but  the  new  dignity  was  created  at 
Constantinojke,  and  was  not  bestowed  on  old  Ro- 
man families ;  but  it  was  given,  without  any  regard 
to  persons,  to  such  men  as  had  for  a  kmg  time  dis- 
tinguished theznselves  by  good  and  faithful  servieea 
to  the  Empire  or  the  emperor.  This  new  dignity 
was  not  hereditary,  but  became  extinct  with  the 
death  of  the  person  on  whom  it  was  conferred ;  and 
when,  during  this  period,  we  read  of  patrician  ftmi- 
lies,  the  meaning  is  only  that  the  head  of  such  p  fam- 
ily was  a  patricius.*  The  name  patricius.duriBgthla 
period,  assumed  the  conventional  meaning  of  father 
of  the  empire,'  and  those  who  were  thus  distin- 
guished occupied  the  highest  rank  among  the  illue- 
tres ;  the  consuls  alooe  ranked  higher  than  a  pa- 
tricius.* The  titles  by  which  a  patricius  was  dis. 
tinguiabed  were  magnificentia,  celsitudo,  eminun- 
tia,  and  magnitodo.  They  were  either  engaged  ii 
actu^  service  (for  they  generally  held  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state,  at  the  court,  and  in  the  prov- 
inces), and  were  then  called  falrieii  vrattntale*. 
or  they  had  only  the  title,  and  were  called  jMtricH 
codiciUareM  ai  honorarii.''  All  of  them,  howevei, 
were  distinguished  in  their  appearance  and  dress 
from  ordinary  persons,  and  seldom  appeared  before 
the  puldic  otherwise  than  in  a  carriage.  The  em- 
perors were  generally  very  cautious  in  bestowing 
this  great  distinction,  though  some  of  the  most  ar- 
bitrary despots  conferred  the  honour  upon  young 
men,  and  even  on  eunuchs.  Zeno  decreed  that  no 
one  should  be  made  partricius  who  bad  not  been 
consul,  preefect,  or  magister  militum.*  Justiaian, 
however,  did  away  with  some  of  these  restrictions. 
The  elevation  to  the  rank  of  patricius  was  testified 
to  the  person  by  a  writ  called  diploma.' 

This  new  dignity  was  not  confined  to  Romans 
at  subjects  of  the  Empire,  but  was  sometimes 
granted  to  foreign  princes,  such  as  Odoaoer,  the 
chief  of  the  Heruli,  and  others.  When  the  popes 
of  Rome  had  established  their  authority,  they  also 
assumed  the  right  of  bestowing  the  title  of  patricius 
on  eminent  persons  and  princes,  and  many  of  the 
German  emperors  were  thus  distinguished  by  the 
popes.  In  several  of  the  Germanic  kingdoms  the 
sovereigns  imitated  the  Roman  emperors  and  pope« 
by  giving  to  their  roost  distinguished  subjects  the 
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title  or  patricius,  but  these  patricii  were  at  all  times 
much  lower  in  rank  than  the  Roman  patncii,  a  ti' 
tie  of  which  kings  and  emperors  themaelves  were 
iiroud.' 

PATRIMI  ET  MATRIMI,  also  caUed  Pitrimet 
e;  Matrimea,  were  those  children  whose  pai'ents 
were  both  alive*  (tnatritnet;  called  by  Dionysius* 
ififtSaXelt),  in  the  same  way  as  pater  patrimiu  sig- 
nifies a  fother  whnge  own  father  is  still  alive.* 
Serviiis,*  howevj-,  confines  the  term  patrimi  et 
natrimi  to  children  bom  of  parents  who  had  been 
married  by  the  religious  ceremony  called  conferre- 
atio :  it  appears  probable  that  this  is  the  correct 
use  of  the  term,  and  that  it  was  only  applied  to 
•uch  children  so  long  uS  their  parents  were  alive. 
We  know  that  the  tlamines  majores  'vere  obUged 
to  have  been  born  of  parents  who  had  been  mar- 
ried by  confarreatio  ;*  and  as  the  children  called 
patnrni  et  mitrim  are  almost  always  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,' 
the  statement  of  Servios  is  rendered  more  proba- 
ble, since  Uie  same  reason  which  confined  the  of- 
fice of  the  fixmines  majores  to  those  bom  of  pa- 
rents who  bad  been  married  by  confarreatio,  would 
also  apply  to  the  children  of  such  marriages,  who 
would  probably  be  thought  more  suitable  for  the 
lervice  of  the  gods  than  the  oflspring  of  other  mar- 
riages.* 

PATRONOMI  (warpovoftot)  were  magistrates 
at  Sparta,  who  exercised,  as  it  were,  a  paternal 
power  over  the  whole  state.  Pauaanias'  says  that 
they  were  instituted  by  Cleomenes,  who  destroyed 
the  power  of  the  yepovaia  by  establishing  patronomi 
in  their  place.  The  yepovaia,  however,  was  not 
abolished  by  Cleomenes,  as  it  is  again  spoken  of 
by  Pausanias,"  and  also  in  inscriptions.  The  pa- 
tronomi are  mentioned  by  Philostratus"  among  the 
principal  magistrates  along  with  the  gymnasiarcha 
and  epliori ;  and  their  office  is  also  spoken  of  by  Plu- 
tarch. *  Their  number  is  uncurtain ;  but  Bockh" 
has  sliown  that  they  succeeded  to  the  powers  which 
the  ephori  formerly  possessed,  and  that  the  first  pa- 
tronomus  was  the  Humpoi  of  the  state,  that  is,  gave 
his  name  to  the  year,  as  the  first  ephor  had  former- 
ly done." 

PATRCyNUS.  The  act  of  manumission  created 
a  new  relation  between  the  manumissor  and  the 
slave,  which  was  analogous  to  that  between  father 
and  son.  The  manumissor  became,  with  respect  to 
the  manumitted  person,  his  patronus,  end  the  manu- 
mitted person  became  the  libertus  of  the  manumis- 
sor. The  word  patronus  (from  pater)  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  relation.  If  the  manumissor  was  a 
woman,  she  became  patrona  ;  and  the  use  of  this 
word  ir>stead  of  matrona'  appears  to  be  explained  by 
the  nature  of  the  patronal  rights.  Viewed  with 
reference  to  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  this  patronal 
relation  must  be  considered  a  part  of  the  ancient 
elientela ;  but  from  the  time  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
at  least,  which  contained  legislative  provisions  gen- 
erally on  the  subject  of  patronal  rights,  we  may 
consider  the  relation  of  patronus  and  libertus  as  the 
same  both  in  the  case  of  patrician  and  plebeian 
manuniissores. 

The  libertus  adopted  the  gentile  name  of  the 
manumissor.  Cicero's  freedman  Tiro  was  called 
M.  Tullius  Tiro.  The  libertus  owed  respect  and 
gtatitude  to  his  patron,  and  in  ancient  times  the  pa- 
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tron  might  pnnish  him  in  a  summary  «  ay  inf  neg 
lecting  those  duties.  This  obligation  extended  tc 
the  children  of  the  libertus,  and  the  duty  was  due 
to  the  children  of  the  patron.  In  later  times  the 
patron  had  the  power  of  relegating  an  ungrateful 
freedman  to  a  certain  distance  from  Rome,  a  law 
probably  passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus.'  In  the 
time  of  Nero  it  was  proposed  to  pass  a  senntus  con- 
sultum  which  should  give  a  patron  the  power  o' 
reducing  his  freedman  to  slavery  if  he  misconduct- 
ed himself  towards  his  patron.  The  measure  wa* 
not  enacted,  but  this  power  was  given  to  the  patron 
under  the  later  emperors.  The  lex  i£lia  Sentia 
gave  the  patron  a  right  of  prosecuting  his  freedman 
for  ingratitude  cut  ingratum  acctuare*).  An  ingratus 
was  ^so  called  libertus  impius,  as  beinn  deficient  in 
pietas. 

If  the  libertus  brought  an  action  agamst  the  ^ 
tronus  (in  jut  tocavit),  he  was  himself  liable  to  a 
special  action  un  the  case  ;*  and  he  could  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  institute  a  capital  charge  against  his 
patron.  The  libertus  was  bound  to  support  the 
patron  and  his  children  in  case  of  necessity,  and  to 
undertake  the  management  of  his  property  and  the 
tutela  of  his  children :  if  he  refused,  he  was  in 
gratus.* 

If  a  slave  were  the  property  of  several  masters, 
and  were  manumitted  by  all  of  them,  and  became  a 
Roman  citizen,  all  of  them  were  his  patroni. 

The  manimiissor  could  secure  to  himself  farther 
rights  over  his  libertus  by  a  stipulatio,  or  by  taking 
an  oath  from  him.  The  subjects  of  such  agree- 
ments were  gifts  from  the  libertus  to  the  patronus 
[dona  et  mutiera)  and  services  (opera).  Tlie  oath 
was  not  valid  unless  the  person  was  a  libertus 
when  he  took  it.  If,  then,  he  took  the  oath  as  a 
slave,  he  had  to  repeat  it  as  a  freeman,  which  ceema 
to  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage  of  Cicero  in  whicU 
he  speaks  of  his  freedman  Chrysogonus.*  These 
operae  were  of  two  kinds,  officiales,  which  consisted 
in  respect  and  aflection,  and  fabriles,  which  are  ex- 
plained by  the  term  itself.  The  officiates  determined 
by  the  death  of  the  patronus,  imless  there  was  an 
agreement  to  the  contrary  ;  but  the  fabriles,  being 
of  the  nature  of  money  or  money's  worth,  passed 
to  the  heredes  of  the  patronus  like  any  other  prop- 
erty. The  patronus,  when  he  commanded  the  operae 
of  his  libertus,  was  said  "  ei  operae  indicere  or  im 
ponere."* 

The  patron  could  not  command  any  services 
which  were  disgraceful  {turpee)  or  dangerous  to  life, 
such  as  prostitution  or  fighting  in  the  amphitheatre ; 
but  if  the  libertus  exercised  any  art  or  calling  {arti- 
ficium),  even  if  he  learned  it  after  his  manumission, 
the  operae  in  respect  of  it  were  due  to  the  patron. 

The  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea  released  freedmeii 
(except  those  who  followed  the  ars  ludicra,  or  hired 
themselves  to  fight  with  beasts)  from  all  obligation 
as  to  gifts  or  operae  who  had  begotten  two  children 
and  had  them  in  their  power,  or  one  child  five 
years  old.' 

If  liberty  was  given  directly  by  a  testament,  the 
testator  was  the  manumissor,  and  his  patronal  rights 
would  consequently  belong  to  his  children  :  if  it  was 
given  indirectly,  that  is,  per  fideicommlssum,  the 
person  who  performed  the  act  of  manumission  was 
the  patronus.  In  those  cases  where  a  slave  ob- 
tained his  freedom  under  the  senatus  consultum  Sila- 
nlanum,  the  praetor  could  assign  him  a  patronus ; 
and  if  this  was  not  done,  that  person  was  the  patron 
of  whom  the  libertus  had  last  been  the  slave.* 

The  patronal  rights  were  somewhat  restricted 
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•rbec  the  act  jf  manumissioa  was  not  altc^thor 
the  free  act  of  the  manumissor.  For  instance,  the 
manumissor  per  fideicommissuin  had  all  the  patronal 
rights,  except  me  power  to  prosecute  for  ingratus, 
the  right  to  be  supported  by  the  libertus,  and  to 
stipulate  for  munera  and  opers :  his  rights  against 
the  properly  of  the  libertus  were,  however,  the 
same  as  those  of  any  other  manumissor.'  If  a 
slave  had  given  money  to  another  person  in  order 
that  this  other  person  might  purchase  and  manumit 
him,  the  manumissor  had  no  patronal  right,  and  he 
lost  even  the  name  of  patron,  if  he  refused  to  per- 
form the  act  for  which  he  had  received  the  money, 
and  allowed  the  slave  to  compel  him  to  perform  bis 
agreement,  which  the  slave  could  do  by  a  constitu- 
tion of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.*  If  a  master 
manumitted  his  slave  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of 
money,  he  retained  all  patronal  rights,  but  he  could 
not  stipulate  for  opene.  A  person  who  purchased  a 
slave,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  purchase  agreed 
to  manumit  him,  had  all  patronal  rights  except  the 
right  of  prosecuting  for  ingratitude  in  case  the  slave 
compelled  him  to  manumit  pursuant  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.* 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  patron  to  support  his  freed- 
man  in  case  of  necessity,  and  if  he  did  not,  be  lost 
bis  patronal  rights  :  the  consequence  was  the  same 
V  be  brought  a  capital  charge  against  him.  The 
tx  >£lia  Sentia,  among  its  various  provisions,  con- 
tained several  that  related  to  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  patron. 

A  capitis  diminulio,  either  of  the  patron  or  the 
libertus,  dissolved  the  relation  between  them.  (See 
Tacit,  Hist.,  ii.,  92,  where  "jura  libertorum"  means 
"jura  patronorum"  or  "jura  in  libertos.")  The  re- 
lation was  dissolved  when  the  libertus  obtained  in- 
genuitas  by  the  natalium  restitutio,  but  not  when 
fas  merely  obtained  the  jus  aureorum  annulorum. 
{Vid.  Inqenuds.) 

The  most  important  of  the  patronal  rights  related 
to  the  property  of  liberti  who  died  intestate  or  hav- 
ing mad(<  a  testament. 

The  subject,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Ante- Justinian 
period,  may  be  distributed  under  the  two  following 
heads:  1.  The  ordinary  rules  of  law,  and,  S.  the 
extraordinary :  the  former  comprehend  the  rul^  of 
the  old  civil  law,  and  the  edict  on  the  bonorum  pos- 
sessio ;  and  the  latter,  the  bonorum  possessio  con- 
tra tabulas  libeni  and  contra  suos  non  naturales, 
the  bonorum  possessio  contra  tabulas  libertte,  and 
the  right  to  a  virilis  pars  which  was  given  by  the 
lex  Papia  Poppsea. 

By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  if  a  freedman 
died  intestate  without  sui  heredes,  the  patronus 
was  his  heir.  This  right  was  viewed  as  a  right  of 
agnation.  The  legitima  patronorum  tutela  was  not 
expressly  mentioned  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  it 
was  a  legal  consequence  of  the  rule  as  to  inherit- 
ance.* In  the  case  of  an  intestate  liberta,  who 
could  not  have  a  suus  heres,  the  patron  was  heres. 
The  senatus  consultum  Oriitianum,  which  was 
passed  alter  Gaius  wrote,*  and  in  the  last  year  but 
one  of  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  made  an  alteration 
in  this  respect.  The  passage  of  Ulpian,'  which 
was  written  when  this  senatus  consultum  was  in 
force,  says  that,  if  a  liberta  died  intestate,  the  pa- 
tron succeeded  to  her  property,  because  a  mother 
could  not  have  sui  heredes;  yet  Ulpian  himselP 
says  that,  whether  the  mother  was  ingenua  or  liber- 
tina,  the  children  could  succeed  to  her  inheritance 
by  the  senatus  consultum  Orfitianum.  This  appa- 
rent contradiction  is  removed  by  the  supposition  that 

1.  (Fn;.  V>t,  «  US.— Dii.  38,  tit.  I,  •.  M.)-t.  (Dig.  40,  tit 
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the  senatus  otinsultum  gave  the  ch  Idren  in  such  ca 
ses  an  equal  right  with  the  patron. 

These  patronal  rights  belonged  both  to  a  patroniw 
and  a  patrona,  and  to  the  liberi  of  a  patronus.'  The 
male  children  of  the  patronus  had  the  same  right* 
as  the  patronus  himself;  but  the  females  had  only 
the  rights  which  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  to  the 
males,  and  they  had  not  the  bonorum  possessio 
contra  tabulas  testamenti  liberti  aut  ab  intestate 
contra  suos  heredes  non  naturales,  until  these  rights 
were  given  them  by  the  lex  Papia  Poppca.*  A  dif- 
ficulty which  is  raised  by  a  passage  in  Justinian's 
legislation  on  the  patronal  rights  is  discussed  by 
Unterholzner.*  It  seems  that  the  children  of  a  pa- 
trona had  not,  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  same  rights 
as  the  children  of  a  patronus;  but  the  lex  Papia 
Poppsea  probably  made  some  change  in  this  re- 
spect.* 

In  order  that  these  patronal  rights  should  exist, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  libertus  must  have  been 
made  free  by  a  Roman  citizen,  and  have  become  a 
Roman  citizen  by  the  act  of  manumission  Ac- 
cordingly, if  a  person  obtained  the  citizenship,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  have  a  special  grant 
of  the  jus  patronatus  in  order  that  he  might  have 
patronal  rights  against  his  then  freedmen,  who  must 
also,  at  the  same  time,  become  Roman  citizens.*  A 
capitis  diminutio,  as  already  observed,  either  of  the 
patron  or  the  libertus,  destroyed  the  patronal  rights 
to  the  inheritance.* 

If  there  were  several  patroni  or  patrone,  they 
divided  the  inheritance  equally,  though  their  shares 
in  the  libertus  when  a  slave  might  have  been  no- 
equal.  These  patronal  rights  resembled  a  joint- 
tenancy  in  English  law,  for  the  surviver  or  survi- 
vors of  the  patroni  bad  all  the  patronal  rights  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  children  of  a  deceased  patronus. 
A  son  of  a  patron  also  claimed  the  inheritance  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  grandson  of  a  patron.  If  the 
patroni  were  all  dead,  leaving  several  children,  the 
bereditas  was  divided  among  all  the  children  equal- 
ly (in  capita),  pursuant  to  the  law  of  succession  in 
the  case  of  agnation.' 

A  senatus  consultum,  which  was  passed  in  the 
time  of  Claudius,  allowed  a  patron  to  assign  hi* 
patronal  rights  to  the  inheritance  of  a  libertus  to 
any  of  his  children  whom  he  had  in  his  power,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest.* 

The  Edict  extended  the  bonorum  possessio  to 
patroni.  The  patronal  rights  of  the  civil  law  were 
founded  on  an  assumed  agnatio:  those  of  the  Edict 
were  founded  on  an  assumed  cognatio.  The  Edict 
called  to  the  bonorum  possessio  of  liberti,  1.  tbeb' 
children  ;  3.  their  heredes  legitimi ;  3.  their  (M>gna- 
ti,  who  must,  of  course,  t>e  descendants  ;  4.  the 
familia  of  the  patronus ;  5.  the  patronus  and  pa- 
trona, and  their  children  and  parents,  by  which 
provision  was  made  in  case  the  patronus  or  patrona 
had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio,  and  so  could  not 
be  called  in  the  fourth  order;  6.  the  husband  or 
wife  of  the  freedwoman  or  freedman ;  7.  the  cogna 
ti  of  the  manumissor. 

Originally,  if  the  freedman  made  a  will,  h  i  could 
pass  over  (prtcterire)  the  patron.  But  by  the  Edict, 
unless  he  left  him  as  much  as  one  half  of  his  prop 
erty,  the  patron  or  his  male  children  could  obtaio 
the  bonorum  possessio  contra  tabulas  of  one  half  ol 
the  property.  If  the  libertus  died  intestate,  leaving 
no  suus  heres  except  an  adopted  child,  or  a  wife  in 
manu,  or  a  nurus  in  the  menus  of  his  son,  the  patron 
had  a  bonorum  possessio  of  one  half  against  these 
sui  heredes.    But  if  the  libertus  had  children  of  frii 
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iwn  bluod  {natuTttUt)  either  in  his  power  at  the 
vime  of  his  death,  or  emancipated,  or  given  in 
adoption,  and  if  these  children  were  made  heredes 
by  his  testament,  or,  being  prteteriti,  claimed  the 
bonomm  possessio  contra  tabulas,  the  patron  had 
no  claim  on  the  freedman's  property.  The  patron 
was  not  exclnded  if  the  children  of  the  freedman 
were  exheredated. 

By  the  lex  Papia  Poppaea,  if  a  freedman  had  a 
property  amounting  to  a  hundred  thousand  sestertii 
and  fewer  than  three  children,  the  patronus  had  an 
equal  share  {tirilit  part)  with  the  children,  whether 
the  freedman  died  testate  or  intestate ;  and  a  pa- 
trona  ingenoa  who  had  three  children  enjoyed  the 
same  privilege.  Before  the  lex  Papia,  patrone  had 
only  the  rights  which  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  them ; 
but  this  lex  put  ingenuce  patrone  who  bad  two  chil- 
dren, and  UbiertinB  patrons  who  had  three  children, 
oh  the  same  footing  with  respect  to  the  bonomm 
possessio  contra  tabulas,  and  with  respect  to  an 
adopted  son,  a  wife  in  manu,  or  a  nunis  in  manu 
Alii,  as  the  edict  had  placed  patroni.  The  lex  did 
the  same  for  daughters  of  the  patronus  who  had 
three  children.  The  lex  also  gave  to  a  patrona  in- 
genua,  but  not  to  alibertina,  who  had  three  children, 
the  same  rights  that  it  gave  to  a  patronus. 

According  to  the  old  law,  as  the  liberta  was  in 
the  legitima  tutela  of  her  patron,  she  could  make  no 
disposition  of  her  property  without  his  consent  {pa- 
trtmo  auctore).  The  lex  Papia  freed  a  liberta  from 
this  tutela  if  she  bad  four  children,  and  she  could, 
consequently,  then  make  a  will  without  the  consent 
of  her  patronus,  but  the  law  provided  that  the  pa- 
tronus should  have  an  equal  share  with  her  survi- 
ving children. 

In  the  case  of  a  liberta  dying  intestate,  the  lex 
Papia  gave  no  farther  rights  to  a  patri<na  who  had 
children (tiA<n>  hcmornta) Ihan  she  had  before;  and, 
therefore,  if  there  had  been  no  capitis  diminutio  of 
the  patrona  or  the  liberta,  the  patrona  inherited  the 
property,  even  if  she  had  no  children,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  children  of  the  liberta.  If  the  hberta 
made  a  will,  the  lex  Papia  gave  to  the  patrona,  who 
had  the  number  of  children  required  by  that  law,  the 
same  rights  which  the  Edict  gave  to  the  patronus 
contra  tabulas  liberti.  The  same  lex  gave  to  the 
daughter  of  a  patrona  who  had  a  single  child,  the 
same  rights  that  the  patronus  had  contra  tabulas 
liberii.  (Gains,  iii.,  63 — a  passage  which  Unter- 
holzner  proposes  to  correct,  but  on  very  insufficient 
grounds.') 

The  rules  of  law  as  to  the  succession  of  the  pa- 
tronus to  the  property  of  Latini  liberti  differed  in 
▼arious  respects  from  those  that  have  been  explain- 
ed. Being  viewed  as  a  peculium,  it  had  the  inci- 
dents of  such  property.  It  came  tn  the  extranei  he- 
redes of  the  manumissor,  but  not  to  his  exheredated 
chUdren,  in  both  which  respects  it  differed  from  the 
property  of  a  libertus  who  was  a  civis  Romanus. 
If  there  were  several  patrons,  it  came  to  them  in 
proportion  to  their  interests  in  the  former  slave,  and 
it  was  consistent  with  this  doctrine  that  the  share 
of  a  deceased  patror.us  should  go  to  his  heres.  The 
senatus  consuitom  Largianum,  which  was  passed  in 
the  time  of  Claudius,  enacted  that  the  property  of 
T<8tini  should  go  first  to  those  who  had  manumitted 
them,  then  to  their  liberi  who  were  not  expressly 
^theredated,  according  to  proximity,  and  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  law,  tn  the  heredes  of  the  manu- 
missor. The  only  effect  of  this  senatus  consultum 
was  to  prefer  liberl,  who  were  not  expressly  e  ihe- 
redated,  to  extranei  heredes.  Accordingly,  an  eman- 
cipated son  of  the  patronus,  who  was  prsteritus, 
and  who  could  not  claim  the  bonomm  possessio  of 
his  father's  property  contra  tabulas  testameati,  had 


1.  (ZailMhrift,  T., «.) 


a  claim  to  the  property  of  a  Latinus  p>  or  to  the  ex> 
tranei  heredes. 

As  to  the  dedtticii  under  the  lex  .£lia  Sentia, 
there  were  two  rules.  The  property  of  those  who 
on  their  manumission  would  have  become  Roman 
citizens,  but  for  the  impediments  thereto,  came  to 
their  patroni  as  if  they  had  been  Roman  citizens  : 
they  had  not,  however,  the  testamenti  factio.  The 
property  of  those  who  on  their  manumission  would 
have  become  Latini,  but  for  the  impediments  there> 
to,  came  to  their  patroni  as  if  they  had  been  latini : 
on  this  Gaius  remarks  that  in  this  matter  the  legis- 
lator had  not  very  clearly  expressed  his  intentions 
He  had  already  made  a  similar  remark  as  to  a  pro 
vision  of  the  lex  Papia.' 

As  to  the  other  meanings  of  the  word  patronu«, 
see  CuEKs  and  Oratob. 

The  subject  of  the  patronatus  is  one  of  consider- 
able importance  towards  a  right  understanding  of 
many  parts  of  the  Roman  polity.  This  imperfect 
outline  may  he  filled  up  by  referring  to  the  authori 
ties  given  in  note  ♦. 

PAVIMENTUM.    {Vid.  Hoosb,  RoiiikN,  p.  519.) 

•PAVO  (Toiif ),  the  Peacock,  or  Pavo  Crutattu, 
L.  "  It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  precision 
the  epocha  of  the  domestication  of  the  Peacock ; 
we  know  well,  however,  that  it  must  have  been  of 
the  remotest  antiquity,  since  the  fleets  of  Solomon, 
in  their  distant  voyages,  brought  back,  every  three 
years,  to  Palestine,  peacocks,  which  are  enumerated 
among  the  riches  which  the  cargoes  of  these  ves- 
sels contained.  We  are  informed  by  Pliny  that  the 
orator  Hortensius  was  the  first  Roman  who  had  a 
peacock  killed  at  his  table,  when  he  entertained  the 
College  of  Pontiffs  at  a  sumptuous  banquet.  The 
first  who  bred  and  fattened  peacocks  fur  culinary 
purposes  was  Aufidius  Lurco,  who  realized  by  this 
means  a  revenue  of  sixty  thousand  sesterces.  Tbia 
was  towards  the  time  uf  the  war  with  the  pirates. 
In  the  feasts  of  the  Emperors  Vitellius  and  Helio 
gabaltts,  enormous  dishes  were  frequently  served 
up,  composed  of  ragouts  of  the  tongues  and  brains 
of  peacocks.  Buffon  says  that  at  first  they  were 
veiy  rare  in  Europe.  At  Athens  they  were  exhib 
ited  for  many  years  at  every  festival  of  the  new 
moon  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  and  people  used  to 
ran  in  crowds  from  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
cities  to  behold  them.  This  was  after  the  time  of 
Alexander;  for  that  monarch,  though  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Greece,  had  never  seen  them  until  he 
marched  into  India,  where  he  found  them  flying 
wild  en  the  banks  of  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  Pend- 
jab.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign  they  had 
so  greatly  multiplied  in  Greece,  that  Aristotle  speaks 
of  them  as  perfectly  weU  known  in  that  country." 
The  Peacock  was  sacred  to  Juno,  and  was  nurtured 
in  honour  of  the  goddess,  in  great  number^  at  her 
temple  in  Samos.  It  is  represented,  also,  on  the 
coins  of  this  island.  According  to  one  explanation, 
the  star-bedecked  tail  of  the  bird  seemed  an  image 
of  the  vault  of  heaven,  and  hence  the  Peacock  was 
consecrated  to  Juno  Urania  as  to  the  Queen  of  the 
Skies.  Others,  however,  suppose  the  bird  to  have 
been  held  sacred  to  the  goddess,  firom  its  annouo 
cing  by  its  cry  the  changes  of  weather,  iVc* 

PAUPE'RIE,  ACTIO  DE.    (Vid.  PAUPtBua.) 

PAUPE'RIES  was  the  legal  term  for  mischief 
done  by  an  animal  (quadrupea)  contrary  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  animal,  as  if  a  man's  ox  gored  anothei 

I.  (iii.,  47.)— J.  (Gaiat,  iii.,  J»-7«.— UlpiMi,  Fi»g.,  tit.  xxriL., 
zzii.— Dig.  37,  tit.  14,  IS ;  38,  tit.  1,  S,  3,  *o.  —  Index  to  Pra- 
Int.  Sent.  Reeept.— For  Juittniu'i  legisution,  Intt.,  iii.,  8,  &c 
— tTnterholzner,  Ueber  du  PatronBtieche  Erbrecfat,  Zeitwhrif^, 
v.,  and  the  article  GekS;  with  the  referencfla  in  Rein,  Daa  RAm 
FriTstrecht,  p.  !8S,  and  in  Walter,  Geaehicht*  dea  Rftm.  Beehta 
p.  S07-S18,  and  684-089.)  —  3  (Oriffitb'a  Caviar,  toI.  riii .  IM 
— Walpole'B  Memoin,  tol.  i^  a  Ml.) 
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man.  In  such  cases  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
gave  the  injured  person  an  action  against  the  owner 
of  the  animal  for  the  amount  of  the  damage  sustain- 
ed. The  owner  was  bound  either  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  damages,  or  to  give  up  the  animal  to  the 
injured  person  {noxa  dan).  Pauperies  excluded  the 
notion  of  injuria ;  it  is  defined  to  be  "  dcmnum  tine 
injuria  facientit  factum,"  for  an  animal  could  not  be 
■aid  to  have  done  a  thing  "  injuria."  The  actio  de 
pauperie  belonged  to  the  class  of  noxales  actiones.* 

PAUSA'Kll  was  the  name  given  to  the  priests 
of  Isis  at  Rome,  because  they  were  accustomed,  in 
tbc  processions  in  honour  of  Isis,  to  mal<e  pauses 
{fmua)  at  certain  chapels  or  places,  called  maiuio- 
Ku,  by  the  road's  side,  to  sing  hymns  and  perform 
other  sacred  rites.* 

The  poTlitcului,  or  commander  of  the  rowers  in 
a  vessel,  was  sometimes  called  pausariut,'  because 
the  rowers  began  and  ceased  (pausa)  their  strokes 
according  to  his  commands,    (rid.  Portiscdloi.) 

•PAUS'IA,  a  species  of  Olive.  Virgil  calls  its 
berry  bitter,  because  it  was  to  be  gathered  before 
it  was  quite  ripe,  it  having  then  a  bitter  or  austere 
taste.* 

PECHYS(mj^c)     (Kirf.  Cubitus.) 

PECTEN  (KTti(),  a  Comb.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  used  combs  made  of  boxwood,'  which 
they  obtained,  as  we  do,  from  the  shores  of  the  Eux- 
ine  Sea.  The  mountain  ridge  of  Cytorus,  in  Galatia, 
was  particularly  celebrated  for  this  product.*  ( Vii. 
BuxDM.)  The  Egyptians  had  ivory  combs,'  which 
also  :ame  into  use  by  degrees  among  the  Romans.* 
The  golden  comb  ascribed  to  the  goddesses  is,  of 
course,  imaginary.'  The  wooden  combs  found  in 
Egyptian  tombs  are  toothed  on  one  side  only ;  but 
the  Greeks  used  them  with  teeth  on  both  sides,  as 
nppears  from  the  remains  of  combs  found  at  Pom- 
^ii,**  and  from  the  representation  of  three  combs, 
exactly  like  our  small-tooth  combs,  on  the  Amycle- 
an  marbles." 

The  principal  use  of  the  comb  was  for  dressing 
the  hair,"  in  doing  which  the  Greeks  of  both  sexes 
were  remarkably  careful  and  diligent."  {Vid.  Con*, 
p.  293.)  To  go  with  uncombed  hair  was  a  sign  of 
affliction.'*  l^e  use  of  the  comb  in  cutting  the  hair 
is  alluded  to  by  Plautus." 

A  comb  with  iron  teeth  was  used  in  cornfields, 
to  separate  the  grain  from  the  straw  while  it  was 
yet  standing.'*  This  method  of  reaping  was  called 
peetinare  tegetem.  A  painting  in  the  sepulchral 
grotto  of  El  Kab,  in  Egypt,  represents  a  man  comb- 
ing flax  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  linseed 
from- the  stem.  The  rake  used  in  making  hay  is 
called  rorui  pecten,*^  because  its  teeth  are  far  apart ; 
but  this  may  be  only  a  poetical  use  of  the  term. 

Two  portions  of  the  Greek  lyre  were  called  the 
combs ;"  they  may  have  been  two  rows  of  pegs,  to 
which  the  strings  were  tied.  In  a  figurative  or  met- 
aphorical sense,  the  term  was  appli^  to  the  fingers 
of  a  man"  and  to  the  ribs  of  a  horse.**  The  use  of 
the  comb  in  weaving,  and  the  transference  of  its 
name  to  the  plectrum,  are  explained  under  Tsla. 

PECUA'RII  were  a  class  of  the  publicani  who 
farmed  the  public  pastures  {pecua  publiea*^). 

i.  (Dig.  9,  tit.  1.)  — S.  (Ordli,  Inacr.,  n.  I88S.  —  ^gattiu., 
PcsMnn.  NiK  ,  6 — Ciirac*!!.,  V.— Salm.  ad  loe.)— S.  (Sen.,  Ep., 
M.)— 4.  (Mailjm  ul  Vitg.,  Gtoti.,  ii.,  88.)— S.  (Branck,  Anal., 
.1.,  Ul.-Ovid.  FaM.,  Ti.,  33.— Mart.,  iit.,S5.)— «.  (Ovid.  Mat., 
ir.,  311.)— 7.  (Apul.,  Met.,  xi.,  n.  131,  rd.  Aldi.)— 8.  (Claadian, 
D»  Napt  Honor.,  103.)- 9.  (Callim.  in  Lar.  FaU.,  31.)  — 10. 
(Dnaaldvon'a  Pompeii,  yol.  ii.,  pi.  78.)  —  II.  (Memoira  re1atin|: 
to  Turltcy,  edited  hj  Wilpole,  p.  4S3.)  — 13.  (OTid,  Amor.,  I., 
•IT.,  ».— Id.,  Met.,  lii.,  400.)- 13.  (Herod.,  vii.,  306.  —  Sirabo, 
t.,S,«8.)— 14.  (Soph.,CEd.  Col.,  I3i7.)— IS.  (Capl.,  U.,ii.,  18.) 
— IC.  (CoU  De  Re  Rait.,  ii..  31.)— 17.  (Orid,  Rem.  Amor.,  193.) 
—18.  (Eiatonh.,Cataater.,94.)  — 19.  (£aehTl.,  Agam.,  1U4.) 
— »,  (Oppiaa.  drutg,  i.,  390.)— 31.  (P>eudo-Aieon.  in  {!ic., 
0.«.  t'en  ,  o.  1 1 J  ed  Orelli.— Lit.,  x.,  47 ;  ijxiii.,  41.) 
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PECULATUS  is  properly  the  misaptnopilattur 
or  theft  of  public  property.  Labeo  defines  it  thus : 
"peeunM  pubUca  aui  taerafurtum,  non  at  to  faetum, 
cujut  periaUo  at."  The  person  guilty  of  this  of- 
fence was  peculator.  Cicero'  enumerates  pecula- 
tores  with  sicarii,  venefici,  testamentarii,  and  fures. 
The  origin  of  the  word  appears  to  be  pecus,  a  term 
which  originally  denoted  that  kind  of  movable  prop- 
erty which  was  the  chief  sign  of  wealth  Original- 
ly trials  for  peculatus  were  before  tbt  populoa  oi 
the  senate.'  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  matters  of  pec- 
ulatus liad  become  one  of  the  quaestiones  perpetwe, 
which  imply  some  lex  De  Peculatu,  and  such  a  lex 
is  by  some  writers  enumerated  among  the  leges 
Sullanae,  but  without  stating  the  authority  for  Utia 
assertion.  Two  leges  relating  to  peculatus  are  cited 
in  the  Digest,  lex  Julia  Peculatus  and  lex  Julia  de 
Residuis ,'  but  these  may  lie  the  same  lex,  though 
quoted  as  two  leges,  just  as  the  lex  Julia  de  Adul- 
teriis  comprised  a  provision  De  Fundo  Dotali,  which 
chapter  is  often  quoted  as  if  it  were  a  separate  lex 
Matters  relating  to  sacrilege  were  also  comprised 
in  the  lex  Julia  Peculatus  (m  quit  ex  ptainia  ttcrm, 
religiota  puUicave  auferal,  dec.) ;  matters  relating  to 
the  debasement  of  the  coinage  ;  the  erasing  or  can- 
celling of  tabuls  publics,  &c.  The  lex  de  Residuia 
applied  to  those  who  had  received  public  money  fur 
public  purposes,  and  had  retained  it  (apud  qutm  pe- 
cunia  puiiica  retedit).  The  penalty  under  this  lex, 
on  conviction,  was  a  third  part  of  the  sum  retained. 
The  punishment,  which  under  the  lex  Julia  Pecula 
tus  was  originally  aqute  et  ignis  interdictio,  was 
changed  into  deportatio :  the  oflfender  Inst  all  hit 
rights,  and  bis  property  was  forfeit^.  Under  tha 
Empire  sacrilege  was  punished  with  death.  A 
"  sacrilegus"  is  one  who  plunders  public  sacred  pto> 
ces. 

PECU'LIO,  ACTIO  DE.    ( Vid.  Seevos.) 

PECU'LIUM.    (Vid.  Seevus.) 

PECU'LIUM  CASTRENSE.    (YO.  Patbia  Po 

TEITAS,  p.  742.) 

PECU'NIA.    ( Vid.  Mt,  AaoEKTOii,  Adedh.} 

PECU'NIA.    (Vid.  Heees,  Roman,  p.  497.) 

PECU'NIA  CERTA.  ( Kiil.  OBLiaATioMSs,  dim 
673.) 

PEDA'NEUS  JUDEX.    (Kii.  Judex  Psdiiieds.) 

PEDA'RII.    (Vid.  SEKiTos.) 

PE'DICA,  formed  from  pa  on  the  same  analogy 
with  Mahica  (ntpioKtHc,  Ion.  et  Alt.  itiii^),  a  fetter, 
an  ankle-ring. 

Fetters  were  worn  for  the  sake  of  restraint  by  lu- 
natics,* criminals,  and  captives,*  and  by  horses  in- 
stead of  a  halter.'  Another  kind  of  fetter  was  Ike 
noose  (Uiqueut  curraj})  used  to  catch  birds,  wfaidi 
was  the  appropriate  employment  of  winter.*  For 
the  sake  of  ornament,  fetters  or  ankle- rings  were 
worn  by  females.    (Vtd.  Pbsiscelis.) 

PEDI'SEQUI  were  a  class  of  slaves,  whose  doty 
it  was  to  follow  their  master  when  he  went  out  of 
his  house.  This  name  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
given  to  any  slave  who  accompanied  his  master ; 
but  the  pedisequi  seem  to  have  formed  a  special 
class,  which  was  almost  the  lowest  of  all.'*  There 
was  a  similar  class  of  female  slaves,  called  pcdit'.- 
yjKE." 

PEDUM  (Kopiivn,  AayutfoXof'*),  a  Crook.  Ito 
curved  extremity  was  used  by  the  sbei^erda  to  lay 
hold  of  the  sheep  or  goats,  principally  by  their  l^s, 
so  as  to  preserve  them  from  running  into  danger,  oi 


1.  (Oir.,  iii.,  18.)  —  1  (Lit.,  t.,  3S  ;  lurii.,  S7 ;  sxnii  ,  M.' 
-3.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  IS.)  —  4.  (Maria,  Attic.)  —  ».  (Maik,  t_  4.— 
LnVe,  Tiii.,  89.)— fl.  (Herod.,  i.,  9S-90  ;  iii.,  33  ;  ».,  77.  — Xen  , 
Anab.,  ir.,  3,  4  8.)— 7.  (Horn.,  II.,  liii.,  M.)  — 8.  (Oratioa,  C* 
neg ..  89.)— 9.  (Virg.,  Geoiz.,  i.,  307.)  —  10.  (Nep  ,  Attic.  IjA 
Plant.,  Mil.  Glor.,  IV.,  ii.  )6.)— II.  (Plant.,  Aain ,  I.,  iii.,  II.- 
Campft  I  loker,  Gallna,  ,  p.  101.)  —  IS.  (T>«>9it .  ad  ,  4t 
138.) 
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to  lescue  them  when  they  were  in  want  of  assist- 
ance.' The  accompanying  woodcut  is  taken  from 
a  painting  found  at  Civita  Vecchia.*  Tt  shows  the 
erook  in  the  hand  of  a  shepherdess,  who  sits  upon  a 
rock,  tending  sheep  and  other  cattle.    (See  also 

woodcut  to  OlCILLUM.) 


The  herdsman  also  used  a  crook,  but  less  curved, 
with  a  heavy  head,  and  hence  called  xoAavpo^ ;  he 
threw  it  at  any  of  the  herd  which  strayed  from  the 
rest.' 

On  account  of  its  connexion  with  pastoral  life, 
the  crook  is  continually  seen  in  works  of  ancient 
art  in  the  hands  of  Pan,*  and  of  satyrs,  fauns,  and 
shepherds.  It  was  also  the  usual  attribute  of  Tha- 
lia, as  the  muse  of  pastoral  poetry.* 

♦PEG'ANON  (iri/yavov),  the  herb  Rue.  The  two 
species  described  by  Dioscorides  are,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  Ruta  montana  and  horlmtii,  the  Mountain 
and  Garden  Rue.  Linnaeus  named  the  former  the 
Peganum  harmala.  Schneider  thinks  that  the  ir^- 
yovov  of  Theophrastus  applies  to  the  Ruta  graveo- 
len*  and  monlana.* 

PEGMA  (nyy/ta),  a  Pageant,  i.  <.,  an  edifice  of 
wood,  consisting  of  two  or  more  stages  (tabulata), 
which  were  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure  by  means 
uf  balance-weights  {poaderibui  reductit').  These 
great  machines  were  used  in  the  Roman  amphithe- 
atres.* the  gladiators  who  fought  upon  them  being 
called  pegmarea.'  They  were  supported  upon 
wheels,  so  as  to  be  drawn  into  the  circus,  glittering 
with  silver  and  a  profusion  of  wealth."  At  other 
times  they  exhibited  a  magnificent  though  danger- 
ous" display  of  fireworks."  Accidents  sometimes 
happened  to  the  musicians  and  other  performers 
who  were  carried  upon  them."  When  Vespasian 
and  Titus  celebrated  their  triumph  over  the  Jews, 
the  procession  included  pageants  of  extraordinary 
magnitude  and  splendour,  consisting  of  three  or  four 
stages  above  one  another,  hung  with  rich  tapestry, 
and  inlaid  with  ivory  and  gold.  By  the  aid  of  vari- 
ous contrivances,  they  represented  battles  and  their 
numerous  incidents,  and  the  attack  and  defence  of 
the  cities  of  Judsea.'* 

The  pageant  was  i^lso  used  in  sacrifices.  A  bull 
having  been  slain  on  one  of  the  stages,  the  high- 
priest  placed  himself  below,  in  a  cavern,  so  as  to  re- 
ceive the  blood  upon  his  person  and  bis  garments, 
and  \n  this  state  he  was  produced  by  the  flamines 
9efoie  the  worshippers." 

The  pegmata  mentioned  by  Cicero"  may  have 
been  movable  bookcases. 


I.  ( Vim,,  Bne.,  T.,  88.  —  Sairiot  ul  loc.  —  Feitua,  a.  r.)— 9. 
(Aat.  d'^eolano,  t.  iii.,  Ur.  $3.)— 3.  (Horn.,  II.,  ixiii.,  844-848. 
— EuiUth.  ad  loe.— ApoU.  Rhod.  «.,  V74.)— 4.  (Sil.  lud..  Pun., 
siti..  SM.)  —  5.  {ComlM,  Anc.  Mariilet  cf  Br.  Mnaaum,  part  iii., 
pi.  9.)— <.  (Theophnut.,  H.  P.,  i.,  3  — Adamt,  Append.,  i.  t.)— 
7.  (Claudian,  Da  Mallii  Theod.  Cona.,  333-338.  —  Ser.,  Epiat., 
e>.)— S.  (Jar.,  iv.,  IVI.— Mart.,  i.,  S, 2.— Sueton.,  Cla-kl^  34.)— 
V.  (Calif., a6.)—IO.(F1in.,  H.  N.,  ;=r!'^ ,  3.  a.  I«  )— M.  fV<,pi<c, 
Carin.,  IS.)  —  IS.  (Claudian,  1.  c.)—  13.  (Fhadr.,  v  ,  T,  T  )— 14. 
(Joaepli.,  Ball.  Jud.,  v'i,,  M.>— 19.  (a'i:id,mk.,  Pt-zjteni:.  \am 
Mat.,  lOOS-lOSS.)— IS  (ad  Att.,  IT.,  8.) 


*PE'LAMYS  (irvXa/ivr)'  a  f pecies  oi  Scomber  oi 
Thunny.  According  to  Pallas,  the  rni^xifdc  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  as  a  fish  of  the  Black  Sea,  is  th« 
Mugil  eepkalut,  Linn.  A  species  of  ir^Tio/ivg  is  at 
the  present  day  denominated  Palymede  by  the  fish- 
ermen at  Marseilles.  Tfie  aupSa  was  a  pickle  made 
from  the  irvXa^uf.' 

•PELaRGUS  (■KiXapyo(),  the  common  Stork,  or 
Ciemia  alba,  Belon,  the  same  as  the  Ardei  Cironia, 
L.  Aristotle  errs  in  making  the  Stork  a  bybcma- 
ting  bird.  iElian  and  Pliny  state,  more  correctly, 
that  it  migrates  like  the  Crane.    (Yid.  Cicokia.)* 

PELATAI  {ireXuToi)  are  defined  by  PoUux»  and 
other  authorities  to  be  free  labourers  working  for 
hire,  like  the  i$^er,  in  contradistinction  to  the  He- 
lots and  Peneste,  who  were  bondsmen  or  serfs, 
having  lost  their  freedom  by  (wnquest  or  otherwise. 
Aristotle*  thus  connects  their  name  with  tteXof. 
Hi^uToi,  he  says,  from  ireXat,  <iov  fyyiara  iti  irtvi- 
ttv  wpoaiovrec :  i.  e.,  persons  who  are  obliged  by 
poverty  to  attach  themselves  to  others.  Timtens* 
^ives  the  same  explanation  :  Tle^anic,  i  avri  rpo^oti 
vmiptTuv  Koi  irpoaneXaiuv.  In  the  later  Greek  wri- 
ters, such  as  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  and  Plu- 
tarch, the  word  is  used  for  the  Latin  cliena,  though 
the  relations  expressed  by  the  two  terms  are  by  no 
means  similar.  Plutarch'  also  uses  the  word  rath- 
er loosely  for  Helots ;  and  we  are  told  of  a  nation  of 
Iliyrians  (the  Ardisi)  who  possessed  300.000  pros- 
pelate,  compared  by  Theopompus'  with  the  Helots 
of  Laconia.* 

•PEL'ECAN  {veXtKiv),  the  Pelican,  caUed  alio, 
in  Greek,  ireXenvof.  It  is  the  (hiocrotaliu  of  Pliny, 
and  hence  its  scientific  name  of  Pelecamu  Onocrota- 
lus.  The  Greek  name  is  derived  from  the  axo 
shaped  bill  of  the  bird  (irei*/twf,  "  an  axe").' 

♦PELECl'NUS  (ireXeKlvot;),  a  plant,  which  Stack- 
house  and  Sprengel  refer  to  the  Coromlla  teairida- 
CO,  or  Joint-plodded  Colutea.  Dioscorides  enuroer 
ates  the  irc^xtfOf  among  the  synonymes  cf  the 
Hedysanim  (^dvoopov)." 

*II.  {nn^KtvotX  a  plant,  the  Bitermla  PeUcinut 
Siackhouse,  however,  makes  it  the  same  with  the 
preceding." 

*PELEIAS  (ircAc(dr),  the  Rock  Dove  or  Stock 
Pigeon,  the  ColvTnba  livia,  Brisson.  It  is  partica 
larly  timid,  and  hence  Homer  gives  it  the  epithet  o( 
Tpmpuv." 

PELLEX.    {Vid.  CoNcoBiNi,  Roman.) 

PELLIS  (iipua,  Sopa),  the  hide  or  skin  of  a  quad- 
ruped. 

Before  weaving  was  introduced  into  Europe, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  inhabitants  were 
universally  clothed  in  skins.  The  practice  contin- 
ued among  the  less  civilized  nations,'*  and  is  often 
ascribed  by  the  poets  to  heroes  and  imaginary  be- 
ings. The  following  is  an  eoameration  of  the  skina 
which  were  thus  employed  either  in  fiction  or  in 
real  life :  1.  The  lion's  skin  (A*o»r§).  The  story  of 
the  Nemean  lion  may  have  been  founded  in  fact. 
The  existence  of  these  animals  in  Northern  Greece, 
Thessaly,  and  Macedonia,  is  attested  by  Herodotus" 
and  Aristotle ;"  and  that  they  were  comparatively 
abundant  in  Asia  Minor  is  manifest  Irom  the  de- 
scriptions in  the  Homeric  poems.  Hence  Agamem- 
non, preparing  to  walk  out  from  his  tent  by  night, 
puts  on,  instead  of  a  blanket  {vid.  Paluuh),  the 
hide  of  a  great  lion,  while  Menelaus  clothes  bimsell 


1.  (iElian,  N.  A.,  xr.,  10.— Ariatotla,  H.  A.,  t.,  II.)— 1.  (Am- 
tot.,  H.  A.,  Tiii.,  8.- Adlma,  Apnand.,  a.  t.)  — 3.  (iii.,  ffl.)  — 4 
(ap.  Phot.,  I.  T.  IIiAifnii.)— 9.  (Lai.  Plat.,  a.  t.)— 8.  (Age*.,  e 
8.)- 7.  (ap.  Ath.,  Ti.,  271,  d.,  >.)— 8.  (MQUer,  Doi.,  iii.,  4,  (  7 
— Wachamnth,  1.,  i.,  p.  332.)— 9.  (Anatut.,  U.  A.,  viii.,  14.— Id. 
ih..  iz.,  11.)— lU.  (Thaophnut.,II.P.,  ii.,  13.— Adanu,  Append., 
a.  T.)— II.  iTuaoplitaat.,  II,  P.,  riii.,  8  )— 13.  (Mom.,  II.,  xiil, 
140.— Adama,  Append.,  a  T.)— 13.  (Virg ,  Gaorg.,  iii.,  383.— Ta> 
cit..  Germ.,  17,  4S.— Orid.  Tiiit.,  iii.,  10. 1».)— 14.  (ni.,  I»< 


—19.  (II.  A.,  n.,  31.) 
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Li  that  of  a  leopard.'  For  thU  purpose  the  claws 
Cf  the  lion  were  carefully  retained,  and  sometimes 
oovered  with  thin  plates  of  gold.*  The  manner  of 
wearing  the  skin  is  described  in  the  article  Ahma, 
p.  93.'  2.  The  skin  of  the  tigress  was  worn  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  lion's,  covering  the  back  from 
Dead  to  foot,*  and  with  the  claws  gilded.*  3.  The 
leopard's  or  panther's  skin  {itapSaJJj)  is  represented 
in  the  Iliad  as  worn,  not  only  by  Menelaus  as  above 
quotol,  but  by  Paris,  who  adorns  himself  with  it  in 
the  day,  and  in  sight  of  the  two  armies.'  It  is  also 
attributed  to  Jason.'  It  was  greatly  admired  on 
account  of  its  spots,  and  was  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder  like  a  palUum.*  ( Vtd.  Dionysu,  p.  365.) 
The  high-priest  of  the  Egyptians  wore  a  leopard's 
slda  on  grand  occasions.*  4.  Pan  wore  the  skin  of 
the  lynx."  5.  The  wolfskin  (Xv«$)  seems  to  con- 
stitute the  dress  uf  Amphiaraus,  who  is  the  middle 
figure  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  719.  It  was  adopted  as 
a  defence  iror'  tlie  nightly  cold  by  Dolon."  6.  The 
foxskin  is  ali  ibuted  only  to  barbarous  nations, 
such  as  the  S  :rthfe."  7.  The  ermine  derives  its 
name  from  Armenia,  with  which  country  the  an- 
cients, especially  the  lonians,  carried  on  a  trade  in 
furs.  Ermine  ^ins  were  greatly  admired  for  their 
delicacy  and  suflness,  and  were  taken  to  Persia  to 
make  robes  for  the  grandees  by  being  sewed  to- 
gether." 8.  The  doeskin,  worn  by  Pan  over  his 
left  side.'*  ( Vid.  Nkbkis.)  9.  The  bear's  skin  was 
constantly  worn  instead  of  the  blanket  {x^aiva)  by 
Ancaeus,  one  of  the  Argonauts."  10.  The  bull's 
bide  was  employed  in  like  manner  {vid.  Akma,  p. 
93),  especially  that  ot  the  young  bull  {juveneus"). 
U.  The  goatskin  (.aly'ic,  vuko()  is  mentioned,  not 
only  as  the  attribute  of  divine  and  mytbologicstl  be- 
mgs"  (vid  MaiaY  but  as  the  common  clothing  of 
the  goatherd"  and  the  labouring  man."  Neverthe- 
less, the  language  of  Varro**  impUes  that  his  coun- 
trymen had  ceased  to  clothe  themselves  in  goat- 
skins, which  were  abandoned  to  the  less  refin^  in- 
habitants of  Getulia  and  Sardinia.  The  uncouth 
{oatskin  garment  of  the  Sardinians  was  called 
nuutntca.  The  term  atavpa  or  ainvpva  denoted  an 
article  of  domestic  furniture,  which  was  made  by 
sewing  together  several  goatskins  with  the  hair 
on."  12.  The  sheepskin  (Uu,  vuko(,  dupdipa)  was 
worn  not  only  by  the  Lacedsemonian  Helots,  but  fre- 
quently by  the  laborious  pt'or,  as  is  still  the  case  in 
many  parts  of  Europe.  I'be  lambskin  was  called 
cipvoKic,  and  a  dress,  supposed  to  have  had  a  sheep- 
skin sewed  to  it  below,  xaruvdicQ. 

The  preceding  statement  shows  that,  as  civiliza- 
tion advanced  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
use  of  hides  for  clothing  was  gradually  abandoned, 
the  pallium  or  blanket  being  substituted  for  them, 
and  worn  very  much  after  the  same  fashion.  Skins, 
however,  continued  to  be  used  as  coverings  for 
lieds  and  couches,"  and  as  clothing  for  xlaves  and 
the  poor,  especially  in  the  country.  The  northern 
nations  of  Europe  retained  the  use  of  them  in  the 
highest  ranks  of  society"  {pellita  Gctarum  curia'*), 
while  the  Greeks  and  Komans  constantly  regarded 
It  as  a  sign  of  rusticity  and  savage  barbarism  to  be 
so  clothed.  Hence  it  was  matter  of  censure  and 
indignation  when  Ruiinus,  prime  minister  of  the 

I.  (11.,  X.,  S3-«).)  — ».  (ViiK.,  Xa.,  viii.,  S53.)— S.  (Cnmiare 
Diod.  Sic,  i.,  24 ;  rri.,  44.— Vire.,  jEn.,  riu.,  177 ;  ix.,  *«.)— 
4.  (Vhrg.,  .£n.,  xi.,  577.) — 9.  (CUudiui,  Da  Rapt.  Proaerp.,  i., 
ie-18.)-8.  (11.,  iii,  17.)-7.  (Pind.,  Pjrlh.,  iv.,  81.)— 8.  (Vifg., 
Xn.,  riii.,  4()a  .>— 4  (Wilkinaon.  Man.  and  Coat.,  vol.  i.,  p.  3/9.) 
—10.  (Horn.,  liTmn.  is  Pana,  23,  S4.)— 11.  (Hom^  II ,  x.,  334, 
4S«.— Schol.  in  U.,  iii.,  17.)— IS.  (Sen.,  Epiat.,«l.)— 13.  (.Xlian, 
H  A.,  xrii.,  17.— San.,  1.  c — Juatia,  ii.,  3,  9. — Amm.  MoFcell., 
xxa.,  3.)— 14.  (Sil.  Ital.,  Pun.,  xiii.,  339-335.)— IS.  (Orpheaa, 
AmCB.,  301.  303.— Compare  Viig.,  .£d.,  v.,  37.)— 18.  (JEn.,  xj., 
(TO)- 17.  (SiL  Ilal.,  L  o.)— la  (Theocrrt.,  Tii.,  15.)— 19.  (Virg., 
Momt.,  a.)— to.  (De  Re  Rait.,  ii., aub  fin.)  — 81.  (Schol.  in 
AfjCaph,  Ana,  l».)  — 33.  (Thaocrit.,  t.,  S-13,  30-08.) --33. 
a.  kX,  U.  cc.)— 34  ((nudiar>  l\M.  G*--^  481  ) 
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Emperor  Honohua,  first  occupied  the  seat  ol  jvs 
tice  in  a  furred  robe  (nucretu  empttva  pdUlo  jmiie, 
Uget^).  Nevertheless,  the  taste  which  now  pre- 
vails for  the  beautiful  furs  of  the  north  of  Europs 
and  Asia,  as  is  shown  by  Mr.  Aikin  in  his  admira 
ble  essay  on  this  subject,*  made  at  this  time  a  rapid 
progress  throughout  the  Roman  Empire. 

•PELO'RIAS  (ireXuptof  or  -tf),  "a  testarcooi 
fish,  of  the  genus  Chaura.  Atheneut  says  it  it  so 
called  from  ircXu^iof,  as  indicating  its  great  site 
Casaubon,  however,  contends  that  the  name  is  de 
rived  from  Pelorus,  the  Sicilian  promontory.  It* 
French  name  is  Pelourie." 

PELTA  (na-rn),  a  small  Shield.  Iphicrates,  ob 
serving  that  the  ancient  CLiraos  was  cumbrous  and 
inconvenient,  introduced  among  the  Greeks  a  much 
smaller  and  lighter  shield,  from  which  those  wbi 
bore  it  took  the  name  of  ftUatta.*  {Vid.  Arma,  p 
94 ;  Army,  p.  99.)  It  consisted  principally  of  a 
frame  of  wood  or  wickerwork,*  covered  with  skin 
or  leather,  without  the  metallic  rim.  ( Vid.  ANTrz.)* 
Light  and  small  shields  of  a  great  variety  of  shaper 
were  used  by  numerous  nations  before  the  adoptior 
of  them  by  the  Greeks.  The  round  target  {vii 
Cetea)  was  a  species  of  the  pelta,  so  that  the  an 
cient  Spaniards  were  all,  as  Strabo  says,*  peltast* 
The  pelta  is  also  said  to  have  been  quadrangular' 
The  Mosynoeci,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Euxim 
Sea,  used  peltae  {yepfia)  made  of  the  hides  of  whit* 
oxen  with  the  hair  on,  and  in  shape  resembling  an 
ivy-leaf.*  .\  light  shield  of  similar  construction 
was  part  of  the  national  armour  of  Thrace'  and  of 
various  parts  of  Asia,  and  was,  on  this  account,  at- 
tributed to  the  Amazons,  in  whose  hands  it  appears 
on  the  works  of  ancient  art  sometimes  elliptic,  as 
in  the  bronzes  of  Siris  (woodcut,  p.  &98),  and  al 
other  times  variously  sinuated  on  the  margin,  but 
most  commonly  with  a  semicircular  indentation  or 
one  side  {binatis  veltit").  An  elegant  form  of  the 
pelta  is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken 
from  a  sepulchral  um  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  at 
Rome,  an(l  representing  Penthesilea,  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  in  the  act  of  offering  aid  to  Priam. 


Notwithstanding  the  general  absence  of  molaL 
the  pelta  was  sometimes  ornamented."    That  bono 


1.  (Clandian  in  Rnfin.,  ii.,  8»-eft)— 1  (lUnatntioiia  of  Ana 
and  Mannfactntea,  Load.,  1841,  p.  130,  131.)  — 8.  miod.  Sic 
XT.,  a.—Ccm.  Nap.,  Iphic,  i.,  3.) — 4.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  ii.,  1,  ♦  8.^ 
—5.  (TimKUa,  Lei.  Plat.,  a.  r.)  — 8.  (iii.,  3,  p.  436,  ad.  Siebaa.- 
keea.)  -7.  (Schol.  in  Thac^d.,  ii.,  39.)— &  (Xen.,  Anab..  4, 1 1> 
— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xii.,  5,  II.)  — 9.  (Thoojrd.,  ii ,  V.  —  tmp^tV 
oeet.,516.-Id.Rhea..  407.— Haz.T)rT.,  I>iM,,ni.>— 10  (Vux. 
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oy  Telauoa  in  the  attack  on  tbe  Calydonian  boar 
was  adorned  with  a  golden  eagle.' 

=^PE'NEI/>PS  (irvvrXoY"),  the  Anas  Penelopt,  or 
Widgeon.    {Vid.  ANiS.) 

PENE'Sl  AI  {ireviarai),  probably  from  rrtvcaBai, 
operari."  The  Penestee  of  Thessaly  are  generally 
conceived  to  have  stood  in  nearly  the  aatae  relation 
to  their  Thessalian  lords  as  the  Helots  of  Laconia 
did  to  the  Dorian  Spartans,  although  their  condition 
•cems  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  superior.*  They 
II  (>ro  the  descendants  of  the  old  Pelasgic  or  iEolian 
inhabitants  of  Thessaly  proper,  and  the  following 
Account  is  given  of  them  by  an  author  called  Ar- 
jhemachus,  in  his  Euboica.*  "The  .£olian  Boeo- 
tians who  did  not  emigrate  when  their  country, 
Thessaly,  was  conquered  by  the  Thessalians,'  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  tbe  victors  on  condition 
that  they  should  not  be  carried  out  of  the  country 
(whence,  he  adds,  they  were  formerly  called  Hivea- 
rat,  but  afterward  Xlevcarat)  nor  be  put  to  death, 
but  should  cultivate  the  land  for  the  new  owners 
of  the  soil,  paying,  by  way  of  rent,  a  portion  of  the 
produce  of  it :  and  many  of  them  are  richer  than 
their  masters."  They  were  also  called  AaTpetf.  It 
appears,  then,  that  they  occupied  an  intermediate 
position  between  freemen  and  purchased  slaves, 
being  reduced  to  servitude  by  conquest,  and  resem- 
bling, in  their  fixed  payments,  the  'Exr^/ioptoi  of 
Attica.  Moreover,  they  were  not  subject  to  the 
whole  community,  but  belonged  to  particular  houses, 
whence  also  they  were  called  OeaaaXoucirm.  They 
were  very  numerous,  for  instance,  in  the  families 
of  the  Aleuads  and  Scopade.*  We  may  add,  that 
among  the  Thessalian  Penests  Theopompns  in- 
cludes the  descendants  of  the  conquered  Magnesians 
and  Perrhsbians,*  a  statement  which  can  only  ap- 
[dy  to  a  part  of  these  nations,  as,  though  reduced  to 
dependance,  they  were  not  made  entirely  subject.* 

From  a  passage  in  Demosthenes,'  it  appears  that 
the  Penestte  sometimes  accompanied  their  masters 
tu  battle,  and  fought  on  horseback,  as  their  knights 
or  vassals :  a  circumstance  which  need  not  excite 
surprise,  as  Thessaly  was  so  famous  for  cavalry. 
I'be  Penestee  of  Thessaly  also  resembled  the  Laco- 
n:an  Helots  in  another  respect,  for  they  often  rose 
up  in  arms  against  their  lords.'*  There  were  Pe- 
nests  among  the  Macedonians  also." 

PENETRA'LE.    (Vid.  Tbmpmm.) 

*PE'NIA  (trqvia),  an  insect  noticed  by  Aristotle, 
which  Schneider  suggests  may  bare  been  the  PAo- 
tana  geometrica." 

PENICILLUS.    (Vid.  Painting,  p.  708.) 

PENTACOSIOMEDIMNI.    (Vid.  Censos.) 

PENTAL'ITHOS  {■nevrdWot).  (Vid.  Gymna- 
atUH,  p  433.) 

•PENTAPHYLLON  (n-tvTo^AXov).  "  We  may 
be  certain,"  says  Adams,  "  that  we  are  not  far  from 
the  truth  in  setting  this  down  for  the  TormentiUa 
qffitinalis,  or  common  Tormentil,  although  the  re- 
semblance between  it  and  its  cognate  genus,  the  Po- 
tenlUla,  be  so  great,  that,  in  all  probability,  the  an- 
<rients  sometimes  applied  the  same  name  to  both." 

PENTATHLON  (wevroflAov,  quinguertium)  was, 
next  to  the  pancratium,  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
athletic  performances.'*  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  in  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  although 
ApoUodorus,"  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  la- 
ter times,  describes  Perseus  as  killing  Acrisius  in 


I  .Enrip,  Uelnut.  Fr.,  3.)  — 3.  (Diouyi.  Hal.,  ii.,  9.)  — 3. 
n«» .  Leg.,  Ti.,  p.  77*.; — 4.  (Athea.,  w.,  p.  884.)— 5.  (Compu* 
Tbac/d.,  1.,  IS.)— «.  (Theoo.,  in.,  3S.— Mailer,  Dor.,  iii.,  4, «.) 

7.  (Aihen.,  ri..  p.  26S.)— 8.  (Herod.,  nii.,  132.— MOUer,  1.  c) 
— »  (c.  Ariit.,  687,  I.)— 10.  (Ariitot..  Pol.,  ii.,  8.)— 11.  (MOller, 
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437.  —Clinton,  Put.  Hell.,  App.,  c  33.)— 13.  (Aristoc,  H.  A.,  t., 
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the  pentathlon,  and  although  its  invention  was  at 
tributed  to  Peleus.'  These  accounts  are  fabulous ' 
the  pentathlon  was  nm  practised  until  the  tim< 
'  when  the  great  national  games  of  Greece  began  t«> 
flourish.  The  persons  engaged  in  it  were  called 
;  pentathli  (irivTaBXoi*).  The  pentathlon  consisted 
of  five  distinct  kinds  of  games,  viz.,  leaping  (iii./La), 
;  footrace  (ip6/iot),  the  throwing  of  the  d'scus  (d.  Mof), 
,  the  throwing  of  the  spear  {alyvwot  ar  uKomm), 
and  wrestling  (waJai),*  which  were  all  performed  in 
one  day  and  in  a  certain  order,  one  after  the  other, 
by  the  same  athlete*  The  pentathlon  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Olympic  games  in  01.  18,  and  we  may 
presume  that  soon  after  this  it  was  also  introduced 
at  the  other  national  games,  as  well  as  at  some  of 
the  less  important  festivals,  such  as  the  Erotidia  in 
Thespite.* 

The  order  in  which  the  diflerent  games  of  the 
pentathlon  followed  one  another  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  in  modem  times.  The 
most  probable  opinion,  however,  is  Bockh's,*  which 
has  been  adopted  by  Dissen,  Krause,  and  others, 
although  G.  Hermann  has  combated  it  in  a  little 
work  called  De  Sogenis  JEgineta  victoria  guinguert., 
Lipsite,  1822.  The  order  adopted  by  Bockh  is  as 
follows :  I.  The  (U/io.  This  was  tbe  most  promi- 
nent part  of  the  pentathlon,  and  was  sometimes 
used  to  designate  the  whole  game.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  flute-music'  Other  writers,  as  Pausa- 
nias  himself,*  and  Plutarch,*  speak  as  if  the  whole 
pentathlon  had  been  accompanied  by  the  flute,  but 
in  these  passages  the  whole  game  seems  to  be  men- 
tioned instead  of  that  particular  one  which  formed 
the  chief  part  of  it.  2.  Tbe  footrace.  3.  The  dis- 
cus. 4.  The  throwing  of  the  spear.  5.  Wrestling. 
In  later  times,  probably  after  01.  77,  the  footrace 
may  have  been  the  fourth  game  instead  of  the  sec- 
ond, so  that  the  three  games  which  gave  to  tb.o 
pentathlon  its  peculiar  character,  viz.,  leaping,  dis- 
cus, and  the  spear,  preceded  the  footrace  and  ivresc- 
ling,  and  thus  formed  the  so-called  Tpiay/tot.  Th^ 
footrace  of  the  pentathlon  was  probably  the  simple 
stadlon  or  the  dieulos,  and  not  a  race  in  armour,  as 
has  been  supposed  by  some ;  for  the  statues  of  the 
victors  in  the  pentathlon  are  never  seen  with  a 
shield,  but  only  with  the  halteres  ;  besides  which,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  race  in  armour  was 
not  introduced  at  Olympia  until  01.  65,'*  while  the 
pentathlon  had  been  performed  long  before  that 
time.  It  is,  moreover,  highly  improbable  that  even 
after  Ol.  BIS  the  race  in  armour  should  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  pentathlon.  In  01.  38  the  pentathlon 
for  boys  was  introduced  at  Olympia,  but  it  was  only 
exhibited  this  one  time,  and  afterward  abolished." 

In  leaping,  racing,  and  in  throwing  the  discus  oi 
spear,  it  was  easy  enough  to  decide  who  won  the 
victory,  even  if  several  athlete  took  part  in  it  and 
contended  for  the  prize  simultaneously.  In  wrest- 
ling, however,  no  more  than  two  persons  could  be 
engaged  together  at  a  time,  and  it  is  not  clear  how 
the  victory  was  decided  if  there  were  several  pairs 
of  wrestlers.  The  arrangement  probably  was,  that 
if  a  man  had  conquered  his  antagonist,  he  might  bfr- 
gin  a  fresh  contest  with  a  second,  third,  &c.,  and  he 
who  thus  conquered  the  greatest  number  of  adver- 
saries was  the  victor.  It  is  difiicult  to  <;onceive  in 
what  manner  the  prize  was  awarded  to  the  victor  in 
the  whole  pentathlon  ;  for  an  athlete  might  be  con- 
quered in  one  or  two  games  and  be  victorious  in  the 
others,  whereas  it  can  have  occurred  but  seldom 


1.  (Schol.  ad  Piml.,  Nam.,  vii.,  11.)— 3.  (Herod.,  ix.,  7S.- 
Paoa.,  i.,  39,  ^  4.)— 3.  (SchoU  >d  Flat.,  Amat.,  p.  ISS.-.Siiiloai' 
dea  in  Anthnl.  Palat.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  636,  ed.  Jaooba.) — 4.  (SdloL 
ad  Soph.,  El.,  691.— Pani.,  iii.,  11, 1)  t.)—i.  (BOcUi,  Cor.  Inacr., 
B.  I9W.)— 6.  (Comment,  ad  Find.,  Nem.,  iii,,  71,  &c.)— 7.  (Fina. 
T-  7,  t  4.  -Id.,  T.,  17.  «  4.)— «.  (Ti.,  14,  «  S  }— 9.  (Da  Mva  c 
W.)— 10  (rani..  T.,  8. 1 3.)— II.  (Pane.,  v.,  9,  i  I.) 
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mu  one  and  the  same  man  ^ioed  the  victor;  in 
all  the  five.  Who  of  the  pentathli,  then,  was  the 
victor?  Modern  writers  have  said  that  the  prize 
was  either  awarded  to  him  who  had  been  victorious 
.m  all  the  five  games,  or  to  the  person  who  had  con- 
quered his  antagonist  in  at  least  three  of  the  games ; 
but  nothing  can  be  determined  on  this  point  with 
any  certainty.  That  the  decision  as  to  who  was  to 
be  rewarded  was  considered  difficult  by  the  Greeks 
themselves,  seems  to  he  implied  by  the  fact  that  at 
Olympia  there  were  three  hellanodicee  for  the  pen- 
tathlon alone.- 

As  regards  the  rpiayftii  mentioned  above,  sever- 
al statements  of  ancient  writers  suggest  that  the 
whole  of  the  pentathlon  was  not  always  performed 
regularly,  and  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  the 
words  by  which  they  designate  the  abridged  game, 
Tptay/tof,  oirorptiiffiv,  and  rpial  mpielvai,  lead  us  to' 
suppose  that  the  abridged  contest  only  consisted  of 
three  games,  and  most  probably  of  those  three 
which  gave  to  the  pentathlon  its  peculiar  character, 
viz.,  leaping,  and  throwing  the  discus  and  the  spear.* 
The  reason  for  abridging  the  pentathlon  in  this  nian- 
Der  may  have  been  the  wish  to  save  time,  or  the 
circumstance  that  athlete  who  had  been  conquered 
in  the  firet  three  games  were  frequently  discouraged, 
and  declined  continuing  the  contest.  When  the 
triagmos  was  introduced  at  Olympia  is  not  men- 
tioned anywhere,  but  Krause  infers,  with  great 
probability,  from  Pausanias,'  that  it  was  in  01.  77. 
The  pentathlon  required  and  developed  very  great 
elasticity  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  whence  it  was 
principally  performed  by  young  men  ;*  and  it  is 
probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  game  gave  to 
all  parts  of  the  body  their  harmonious  development, 
that  Aristotle'  calls  the  pentathli  the  most  hand- 
some of  all  athlets.  The  pentathlon  was,  for  the 
same  reason,  also  regarded  as  very  beneficial  in  a 
medical  point  of  view ;  and  the  Elean  Hysmon,  who 
had,  from  his  childhood,  suffered  from  rheumatism, 
iras  cured  by  practising  the  pentathlon,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  athletee.*  (Compare 
(i.  Vt.  Philipp,  De  peiUathlo  tive  quinquertio  commen- 
tatio,  Berlin,  1827. — Krause,  Gymnattik  und  Agon- 
ittik  de}  Hellenen,  p.  476-497.) 

IIEN THKOSTH',  a  duty  of  two  per  cent,  levied 
upon  all  exports  and  imports  at  Athens.*  Thus  it 
was  levied  on  corn,'  which,  however,  could  only  be 
imported,  exportation  being  prohibited  by  law ;' 
and  also  on  woollen  cloth,  and  other  manufactureid 
goods."  On  imports  the  duty  was  payable  on  the 
unloading ;"  on  exports,  probably,  when  they  were 
put  on  board.  The  money  was  collected  by  persons 
called  TtevTiiKoaToMyoi,  who  kept  a  book  in  which 
they  entered  all  customs  received.  Demosthenes 
refers  to  their  entry  (anoypa^i)  to  prove  that  a  ship 
was  not  laden  with  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of 
goods."  The  merchant  who  paid  the  duty  was  said 
vevniKovTeieadiu.  All  the  customs  appear  to  have 
been  let  to  farm,  and  probably  from  year  to  year. 
They  were  let  to  the  highest  bidders  by  the  ten 
nuX^Tai,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  senate. 
The  farmers  were  called  rthivai,  and  were  said 
i»vcla0KU  T71V  nevniKoaT^v.    They  might  either  collect 

'  the  duty  themselves,  or  employ  others  for  that  pur- 
pose.   Several  persons  often  joined  together  in  the 

I  speculation,  in  which  case  the  principal,  in  whose 
name  the  bidding  took  place,  and  who  was  respon- 
lihle  to  the  state,  was  called  dp^uvijf  or  rehjvupxt;!. 

1.  (Paut.,  T.,  t,  t  9  )  — a.  (Dion  ChtTust.,  Aioy.,  i.,  p.  S79, 
•d.  Reiak*.— Sehol.  xj  Ariitid.  an.  Phot.,  Cod.,  p.  4W,  BeUer.— 
MWler,  ArchBol.  d.  Kanit,^  433,  3.)— 3.  (t.,  »,  i)  3.)— 1.  (SchoI. 
ad  Plat.,  Amat.,  p.  13S,  D.,  <to.)— 5.  (Rhet.,  i.,  S.)— «.  (Paoa., 
fi.,  8, 1)  4.)— 7.  (Ilupoor.,  a.  t.  ntvnj«(XT)f.)— fl.  (Demoath.,  c. 
Near.,  I3S3.)— t.  (Demoath.,  c.  Lacr.,  941.)- 10.  (Demoath.,  e 
Meid  ,  S»8.)  —  1 1.  (Denuatb  ,  o.  Lacr.,  MS.)  —  IS.  (e  Tuorm., 
109.) 
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Sureties  were  usually  required.'  Whether  the  eM» 
toms  on  different  articles  of  merchandise  were  farm- 
ed altogether  or  separately,  does  not  appear.  Ttie 
corn-duty,  at  least,  was  kept  distinct  :*  and  thii  was 
the  case  with  another  tax.'  With  respect  lo  tbo 
amount  of  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source,  tb« 
reader  may  consult  Bockh,  Staalthauth.  der  AlL,  l, 
337-342.  The  )rcvn7«(o(n^  has  been  thought  by  some 
to  be  the  same  with  the  iXXt/iivtJv  mentioned  by  Pol- 
lux i*  but  this  was  more  probably  a  duty  paid  for  Uw 
use  of  tbe  harbour,  whether  goods  were  unladen  oi 
not,  and  was  perhaps  the  same  as  the  haTomii, 
mentioned  by  Xenophon'  as  being  paid  by  foreiga 
ships  entering  the  Pirseus,  and  alluded  to  by  Arift- 
tophanes.*  Bockh's  conjecture,  that,  besides  a  per- 
sonal harbour  due,  a  duty  was  levied  of  one  pei 
cent,  on  all  the  goods  on  board,  appears  less  prob- 
able ;  for  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  exact  a  cos- 
toms  duty  on  goods  not  landed  ;  and  if  they  wen 
lo  be  landed,  why  should  the  n-evr^icoirr^  be  re 
quired  in  addition  to  the  iKaroarvV 

PENTECOSTYS  (vern/Koarut).  (Vid.  A»mt. 
Griek,  p.  98.) 

*PENTEL'ICUM  IVIARMOR  (XlevrtXtKOc  Aifltof), 
Pentelic  Marble,  obtained  from  Mount  Pentelictis, 
near  Athens,  the  modern  name  of  which  is  Pen- 
dele.  With  this  marble  the  Parthenon  was  built,  as 
also  the  Temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis.  Many  cele- 
brated statues  were  made  of  it.  Its  grain  is  finer 
than  the  Parian,  but  it  does  not  retain  its  polish 
and  beauty  so  well  as  the  latter,  being  less  homo- 
geneous, and,  consequently,  more  liable  to  deooui- 
posltion.* 

•PEP1ERI  (ireirtpi),  Pepper.  "  Tbeophrabius  tic- 
scribes  the  two  kinds  of  pepper,  itrrov  d*  airoi  rd 
yh>o{,  TO  /jh)  yap  arpoyyvXav,  t6  ii  irp6utii:e(.  The 
former  is  the  xehUe,  the  other  the  black  Pepper.  So- 
linus  and  Pliny  give  a  full  account  of  the  ancieut 
Peppers,  containing,  however,  some  errors,  arising 
from  want  of  information.  Dr.  Hill  says  *  the  old 
est  Greek  writers  knew  the  three  kinds  of  pepper 
in  use  at  present,  and  have  described  them  fetr 
well,  although  they  erred  in  supposing  them  ttie 
fruit  of  the  same  plant  in  different  degrees  of  ma- 
turity.' The  plant  which  produces  both  the  black 
and  white  kinds  is  named  Piper  nigrum ;  that  which 
produces  the  long.  Piper  longum."* 

*PEPLIS  and  PEPLUS  (wnrX/f,  -of),  two  species 
of  Spurge,  namely,  the  Euphorbia  Peplit  and  Pt- 
plui." 

PEPLUM  (7r«rXof),  a  Shawl,  differing  from  the 
scarf  (vi'tj.  CuLAMYs)  in  being  much  larger,  and  from 
the  blanket  {tii.  Pillioh)  in  being  finer  and  thinner, 
and  also  considerably  larger.  It  was  sometimes 
used  as  a  cover  to  protect  valuable  articles  of  furni- 
ture" or  to  adorn  a  throne,"  but  most  commonly  as 
a  part  of  the  dress  of  females ;"  although  instances 
occur,  even  among  the  Greeks,  in  which  it  is  worn 
by  the  other  sex,  unless  we  suppose  the  term  to  be 
in  these  instances  improperly  put  for  ^dpof.'*  In 
Persia  and  other  Eastern  countries,  the  shawl  was 
no  doubt  worn  anciently,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day, 
by  both  sexes."  Also  in  Bacchanalian  processions 
it  was  worn  by  men,  both  in  allusion  to  Oriental 
habits,  and  because  they  then  avowedly  assumed 
the  dress  of  females."    This  was  commonly  iht 


I.  (DomMth.,  c.  Timocr.,  713.  — Andoc.  Da  Myat.,  17,  ed 
Steph.  —  Wachamoth,  II.,  i.,  IS*.)  — S.  (Demoath.,  c  Nccr. 
1353.)— 3.  (.lEioh.,  c.  Timarch.,  IB.)— 4.  (riii.,  ISJ;  ji.,  SO  >— 
i.  (DeRep.Ath.,i.,  17.)— «.  (Ve»p.,  «M.)— 7.  ( Vtd.  BSckb,  Id., 
348.)- 8.  (Thcophraat.,  De  Lapid.,  14.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.) 
—9.  (Theophnut.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  28.— Dioacor.,  ii.,  )88.— Solinoa. 
Polyh.,  6i.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xii.,  14.— Adama,  Append.,  i.  t.)— 10 
(Dioanor.,  iv.,  105,  IflO.— Adama,  Append.,!. T.)— 11.  (Hon.  D. 
T.,  194.)-ia.  (Od.,  Tii.,  98.)— IS.  (Ilom.,  ll.,r.,S15,  784.  7J».— 
Id.  ib.,  Tiii„  384.— Od.,  ii.,  lSS-lS8.-Am(j :  a,  lir.  178.— En 
rip.,  Hec.,  1013.— Id.,  Med.,  791.— Theocrit ,  i.,  33.'-I4.  (K» 
iii>.,I<n,  1083.— Theocrit.,  Tii.,  17.)  — 15.  (JEech.,  P»:a~  «( 
V*,  1080, 1081.)- 16.  (Ettrip.,  Bacch.,  783-791.) 
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garment  vihloh  the  Orientals  rent  as  an  expression 
of  rage  or  grief  Women  of  high  ranlc  wore  their 
■bawls  so  long  as  to  trail  upon  the  ground  (TpuuJof 
iXxiaiirlnhwi  ,*  'EXfvi?  TravwrcirXof').  A  shawl  was 
sometimes  wrapped  about  the  head  during  sleep.* 
Like  all  other  pieces  of  cloth  used  for  the  Amictds, 
it  was  oiten  fastened  by  means  of  a  brooch  {vid. 
riB3i.i*),  and  was  thus  displayed  upon  the  statues 
of  female  divinities,  such  as  Diana*  and  the  goddess 
Kome.'  It  was,  however,  frequently  worn  without 
I  lirooch,  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  annexed 
vondcut,  which  is  copied  from  one  of  Sir  Wm. 


F.amitton's  vases.'  Each  of  the  femalrs  in  this 
aroc;  wears  a  shift  falling  down  to  her  feet  {vid. 
Tunica),  and  over  it  an  ample  shawl,  which  she 
pass<s  entirely  round  her  body,  and  then  throws  the 
loose  extremity  of  it  over  her  led  shoulder  and  be- 
nind  her  barJc,  as  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  sitting 
figure.  The  shawl  was  also  often  worn  so  as  to 
'X)ver  the  head  while  it  enveloped  the  body,  and 
more  especially  on  occasion  of  a  funeral  (see  wood- 
cuts, p.  458),  or  of  a  marriage,  when  a  very  splen- 
did shawl  (ffoiTTOf')  was  worn  by  the  bride.  The 
following  woodcut"  may  be  supposed  to  represent 


th(  moment  when  the  bride,  so  veiled,  is  delivered 
to  her  husband  at  the  door  of  the  nuptial  chamber. 


I.  (£Khrl..  U.  ec— Earip.,  Bm.,  iSi-Ki.—Xm.,  Crrop., 
ai,  I ,  ♦  13.— Id.  ib..  Hi.,  3, ♦  61^— Id.  ib.,  v.,  I, «  8.)— a.  (Hom.,  11., 
Tt.,44a.)— 3.  (Od.,iT.,30S.)— 4.  (Apollon.  Rhod.,  it.,  1*94, 1314, 
l»l.)— 4.  (Soph.,  Trech.,  9S0.— CtUil^  Lar.  Pall.,  70.— Apol- 
hm.  Khod.,  iii.,  833.)— 0.  (Branck,  Anal.,  iii.,  SM.)-^?.  (ApoUin. 
SMm.  Cann.,  r.,  18.)— 8.  (vol.  iii.,  pi.  98.)— ».  (1  Maonb.,  i., 
IT  )— 10  (from  Biiiloli  Admir.  Rom.  Aat.,  pi.  S7.) 
6C 


He  wears  the  Piluuh  only ;  she  has  a  long  stur 
beneath  her  shawl,  and  is  supported  by  the  pronu- 
ba.  Thus  veiled  the  poets  represented  Aurora  an£ 
Night,  but  with  Ibis  difference,  that  the  one  arosf 
expanding  a  shawl  dyed  with  safiron  {Kpoxoirevhn 
'Huf*),  whereas  a  black  one  enveloped  the  othei 
(jitXufiireirXot  N«if*).  In  reference  to  the  tridaJ 
shawl,  the  epithet  waard^opor  was  given  to  Venuf.* 
Of  all  the  productions  of  the  loom,  shawls  weio 
those  on  which  the  greatest  skill  and  labour  were 
bestowed.  So  various  and  tasteful  were  the  sub- 
jects which  they  represented,  that  poets  delighted 
to  describe  them.  The  art  of  weaving  them  was 
entirely  Oriental  i^apBdpuv  v^^iiara*) :  those  of  the 
most  splendid  dyes  and  curious  workmanship  were 
imported  from  Tyre  and  Sidon  :*  a  whole  book  was 
written  by  Polemo  "  coneeming  the  Shatelt  at  Car- 
Ihage.^^  Hence  "  Shawls"  (■niitXoi')  was  one  of  the 
titles  of  works  of  an  imaginative  or  descriptive 
character,  and  was  adopted  to  intimate  the  variety 
of  their  subjects,  and  the  beautiful  mode  of  display 
ing  them.  A  book,  intended  to  depict  some  of  the 
characters  in  the  Iliad,  ami  denominated  "The 
Shawl,"  was  ascribed  to  Aristotle.*  As  a  specimen 
of  the  subjects  delineated,  a  shawl  may  be  men- 
tioned which  exhibited  the  trame  of  the  world.' 
Euripides  describes  one  which  represented  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  and  which,  with  various  others 
containing  hunting-pieces  and  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Del- 
phi, and  was  used  to  form  a  magnificent  tent  for 
the  purpose  of  an  entertainment ;"  for  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  stores  of  shawls  were  not  only  kept 
by  wealthy  individuals,"  but  often  constituted  a 
very  important  part  of  the  treasures  of  a  temple,** 
having  been  presented  to  the  divinity  on  numerous 
occasions  by  suppliants  and  devotees."    ( Yid.  Do- 

NARI«,  p.  S76,  Pal<ATHEN.aA,  Pastophords.) 

PER  CONDICTIO'NEM.  This  legia  actio,  says 
Gaius,  was  so  called  because  the  plaintiff  gave  no- 
tice to  the  defendant  to  be  present  on  the  thirtieth 
day  after  the  notice,  in  order  that  a  judex  might  be 
appointed.  It  was  an  actio  in  personam,  and  ap- 
plicable to  those  cases  in  which  the  |riainti(f  required 
the  defendant  to  give  something  (qua  inlendit  dan 
aportere).  This  legis  actio  was  introduced  by  a  lex 
Silia  in  the  case  of  a  fixed  sum  of  money  [ceria  ft- 
nmia),  and  by  a  lex  Sempronia  in  the  case  of  any 
definite  thing.  Gaius  observes  that  it  does  not  ap- 
pear why  this  form  of  action  was  needed,  for  in  a 
case  of  dari  oportere  there  was  the  sacramentum 
and  the  per  judicis  postulationem.  The  name  con- 
dictio  was  applied  to  actiones  in  personam,  after  the 
legis  actiones  fell  into  disuse,  though  improperly,  for 
the  notice  (denuntiatio)  whence  the  legis  actio  took 
its  name  was  discontinued.'* 

PER  JUDICIS  POSTULATIO'NEM  was  one 
of  the  legis  actiones.  The  passage  in  G^ius  is 
wanting  in  which  this  form  of  action  is  describe.'' 
It  was  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  cases,  and  to 
some  cases  the  same  as  the  sacramentum  was  ap- 
plicable.   {Vid.  Per  Condictionbh.) 

PER  MANUS  INJECTIO'NEM.  (Vid.  Manu. 
Imjectio.) 

PER  PI'GNORIS  CAPIO'NEM  or  CAPTIO- 
NEM.  This  was  one  of  the  legis  actiones,  or  old 
forms  of  procedure,  which  in  some  caieu  was  found- 
ed on  custom  {mot),  in  others  on  enactments  {lex). 
It  was  founded  on  military  usage  in  t..c  foUowipf 

I.  (Horn.,  11.,  viii.,  1. — Id.  ib.,  xxiii.,  937.) — 3,  (Eurip.,  Iob- 
1190.)— 3.  (Bninck,  Anal.,  iu.,  4.)  —  4.  (Earip.,  Ion,  119».)— 9 
(Horn.,  U.,  vi..  389-394.)— 6.  (Alhon.,  xii.,  p.  941.)— 7.  (aen.  Al 
ex.,  Strom.,  ri.,  1,  d.  736,  ed.  Potter.)— 8.  (Enttalh.  in  U ., ii.,  997.. 
— 0.  (Mart.  C^pella,  L.  ti.,  in  Maittaire'i  "  Carma  Ptvtarnm," 
rol.ii.,p.  144S.)  — 10.  (Ion,  1141-1103.)  — 11.  (^om.,  Od.,  XT , 
104-108.)- 13.  (Earip.,  Ion,  »9,  330.}— 13.  (Horn.,  Il.,Ti.,37I- 
304.  — Vitg.,  JEn.,  i.,  480.  —  Id  ,  Cir.,  31  -15.)  -  14.  (Oaina.  it. 
I8.*«.) 
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PERA. 


rERDCELUONIS  DUUMVIRI. 


\Mtea  A.  solder  might  seize  as  a  pledge  {yigrau 
capere)  anything  belonging  to  the  person  who  had 
to  distribute  the  ss  militare,  in  case  he  did  not 
make  the  proper  payments ;  he  might  also  make  a 
seizure  in  respect  of  the  money  due  to  him  for  the 
purchase  of  a  horse  (lu  eguutre),  and  also  in  re- 
spect of  the  allowance  for  the  fond  of  his  horse  {as 
kordiarium).  The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  allowed 
a  pignoris  cnpio  in  respect  of  pay  due  for  the  hire  of 
a  beast,  wlen  the  hire-money  was  intended  for  a 
sacrifice.  By  a  special  law  (the  name  is  not  legi- 
ble in  the  MS.  of  Gains)  the  publicani  had  the  right 
pignoris  captonis  in  respect  of  vectigalia  publica 
which  were  due  by  any  lex.  The  thing  was  seized 
(pignut  capiebtttur)  with  certain  formal  words,  and 
for  this  reason  it  was  by  some  considered  to  be  a 
legis  actio.  Others  did  not  allow  it  to  be  a  legis 
ctio,  because  the  proceeding  was  extra  jus,  that  is, 
not  before  the  prstor,  and  generally,  also,  in  the 
absence  of  the  person  whose  property  was  seized. 
The  pignus  could  also  be  seized  on  a  dies  nefastus, 
or  one  on  which  a  legis  tictio  was  not  permitted. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  uf  Gaius,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  legal  fiction  that  was  afterward  in- 
troduced into  the  formula  by  which  the  publicani 
recovered  the  vectigalia,  that  the  thing  seized  was 
only  taken  as  a  security,  and  was  redeemed  by  pay- 
ment of  the  sura  of  money  in  respect  of  which  it 
was  seized.  In  case  of  non-payment,  there  must, 
however,  have  been  a  power  of  sale,  and,  accord- 
ingly, this  pignoris  capio  resembles  in  all  respects  a 
pignus  proper,  except  as  to  the  want  of  consent  on 
the  part  of  the  person  whose  property  was  seized. 
It  does  not  appear  whether  this  legis  actio  was  the 
origin  of  the  law  of  pledge,  as  subsequently  devel- 
oped, but  it  seems  not  improbable.' 

PERA,  dim.  PEHULA  (ir^pa),  a  Wallet,  made 
f  leather,  worn  suspended  at  the  side  by  rustics 
nd  by  travellers  to  carry  their  provisions,*  and 
adopted,  in  imitation  of  them,  by  the  Cynic  philoso- 
phers.* (Vid.  Bacdlub.)  The  cup  for  drinking 
was  carried  in  ths  wallet.*  The  sower  carried  a 
wallet  depending  from  bis  right  shoulder  to  bold  his 
aoed*  The  annexed  woodcut  is  the  representation 
of  a  goatherd  with  his  stafl^  and  wallet,  from  the 
>>nhimn  of  Theodosius,  formerly  at  Constantinople.* 


I     •PERCA  (ir(pKp),  the  Perch.    The  River  Pun*. 

I  or  Perca  Jlumatilit,  is  noticed  b}  Aristotle,  .flian, 

)  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  &c. ;  the  Sea  Perch,  oi  Peret 

marina,  by  Aristotle,  Oppian,  Ovid,  Pliny,  Marcri 

lus  Sideta,  &c.' 

•PERCNOP'TERUS.    {Vii.  AqorLA.; 

•PERCNUS.     (Kii.  AQCILA.) 

♦PERDIC'ION  (vtpd'uuov),  a  plant,  most  piotM 
biy,  as  Adams  thinks,  the  Pellilory  of  the  Wall,  oi 
Parielaria  officinalis,  which  Sibthorp  says  still  re- 
tains the  name  of  TrcpdixaKi  in  Greece.  It  is  tbe 
i'Kiivfi  hepa  of  Dioscorides  " 

•PERDIX  (nepdifi,  the  Partridge,  or  Tetrao  Pa 
dix.  "  Atbeneus,  I  believe,  is  the  only  ancient  au- 
thor who  takes  notice  of  the  Red-legged  Partridge, 
or  Tetrao  rvfus,  L.,  sometimes  called  Perdix  Graea. 
Gesner  mentions  that  it  is  called  'the  Quail'  by 
the  Italians."  The  Tetrao  rufut  is  brought  from 
Cephallenia  to  Zante,  says  Sibthorp,  where  it  is 
kept  in  cages  to  sing,  or,  rather,  call.  The  Red- 
legged  and  Gray  Partridge  were  both  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  Salonica  by  Mr.  Hawkins.  The  former 
frequented  entirely  the  rocks  and  bills,  the  latter 
the  cultivated  ground  in  the  plain.* 

PERDUE'LLIO.     (Vid.  Maikstab,  p.  609.) 

PERDUELLIO'NIS  DUU'MVIRI  were  two  offi- 
cers or  judges  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
persons  who  were  accused  of  the  crime  of  perduel- 
lio.  Niebuhr  believes  that  they  were  the  same  as 
the  quiEstjires  parrlcidii,  and  Walter*  agrees  with 
him,  though  in  a  later  part  of  his  work*  he  admits 
that  they  were  distinct.  It  appears  from  a  compar- 
ison of  the  following  passages — Liv.,  i.,  86. — Dig. 
1,  tit  2,  s.  2,  i  23.— Fest.,  s.  v.  Parici  and  Sororium 
— either  that  some  of  the  ancient  writers  confound 
the  duumviri  perduellionis  and  the  quiestores  parri- 
cidii,  or  that,  at  least  during  the  kingly  perioil,  they 
were  the  same  persona ;  for,  in  giving  an  account  of 
the  same  occurrence,  some  writers  call  the  judge* 
quffistores  parricidii,  while  others  call  them  duum- 
viri perduellionis.  After  the  establishment  uf  the 
Republic,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
were  two  distinct  offices,  for  the  qusstores  were 
appointed  regularly  every  year,  whereas  the  duum 
viri  were  appointed  very  rarely,  and  only  in  case* 
of  emergency,  as  had  been  the  case  daring  tlie 
kingly  period.*  Livy'  represents  the  duumviri  per- 
duellionis as  being  appointed  by  the  kings,  but  from 
Junius  Gracchanus'  it  appears  that  they  were  pro- 
posed by  the  king  and  appointed  by  the  populus 
[rcpes  populi  tuffragio  creahant).  During  the  early 
part  of  the  Republic  they  were  appointed  by  the 
comitia  curiata,  and  afterward  by  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata,  on  the  proposal  of  the  consuls.*  In  the 
case  of  Rabirius  (B.C.  63),  however,  this  custom 
was  violated,  as  the  duumviri  were  appointed  by 
the  pretor  instead  of  by  the  comitia  centuriata." 
In  the  lime  of  the  emperors,  no  duumviri  perduel- 
lionis were  ever  appointed. 

The  punishment  for  those  who  were  found  guilty 
of  perduellio  was  death :  they  were  either  hanged 
on  the  arbor  infelix,  or  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian 
Rock.  But  when  the  duumviri  found  a  person 
guilty,  he  might  appeal  to  the  people  (in  early  tinea 
the  populus,  afterward  the  comitia  centuriata),  as 
was  done  in  the  first  case  which  is  on  record,"  and 
in  the  last,  which  is  that  of  Rabirias,  whom  Cicero 


I  (Gmus,  IT.,  36,  Ac.  —  Cic,  Verr.,  lii.,  II.  —  "Pignoris  ca- 
fit"  Coll.,  ^li.,  10.)— 9.  (Mart.,  xi».,  81.)  — S.  (Diog.  Liert., 
n.,  13.  — Draiick,  Anal.,  i.,  K3.  — Id.  ib.,  ii.,  tt,  M.  — Aumd., 
E|>iKr..  S3.)~*.  (8«nee.,  Epiit.,  01.)  —  }.  (Brunck.  Anal.,  ii., 
till)— 8.  ^MenesUier,  Dim.  delaCol.  Hiit.  Par.,  ITM, nl.  It.) 
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I.  (Aristot.,  n.  A.,  ■  i.,  14.  —  M.  ib.,  ii.,  13  —  .filian,  N.  i. 
liv.,  S3.— DioKor.,  V  M.,  ii.,  35.— Plin.,  x»»ii.,  t.— Id.,  ii,  W 
—  Ovid,  Ilal.,  IIS.  —  Adanu,  Append.,  a.  t.)  — S.  Cnieophnut , 
H.  P.,  i.,  II.  —  Dioacor.,  IT.,  86.  —  Adoma,  Append.,  a.  t.)  —  3 
(Ariltot.,  H.  A.,  i.,  I.— Adami,  Append.,  a.  r.)  —4.  (Geech.  da 
ROm.  Rechta,  p.  S4,  note  19.)  —  3.  (p.  BU,  note  SO.)  —6.  (Lir., 
ii.,  41.— Id.,  Ti.,  90.— Dion  Cam.,  iiiiFii.,  97.)— 7.  (i.,  96.)-* 
(Dia.  I,  tit.  13,  I.— Compare  Tacil..  Ann.,  li.,  9S.)— 9.  (Dig. 
I,  tit.  S,  1.  S,  «  S3.  — Cic,  Pro  Rabir.,  4,  *o.)  — 10.  (Dioa 
Caaa.,  1  c— Cic,  1.  c— Suet.,  Jul     11)— 11.  (Lir..  L.  M.I 
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defencM  before  the  people  in  the  oration  still  es- 
laat.  Marcus  Horatius,  who  had  slain  bis  sister, 
was  acquitted,  but  was  nevertheless  obliged  to  un- 
dergo some  symbolical  punishment,  as  he  had  to 
pass  under  a  yoke  with  his  head  covered.  The 
house  of  those  who  were  executed  for  perduellio 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  their  relatives  were 
not  allowed  to  mourn  fur  them  ' 

PEKEGRI'NUS,  a  stranger  or  foreigner.  In  an- 
ient times  the  word  peregrinns  was  used  as  synon- 
fxawa  with  hostis,*  but  in  the  times  of  which  we 
tave  historical  records,  a  peregrines  was  any  per- 
son who  was  not  a  Roman  citizen,  though  he  might 
belong  to  an  allied  people,  for  the  allied  Latins  and 
Hernicars  are  called  peregrini,'  and  even  the  pie- 
Mans  ». )  sometimes  designated  by  this  name.  All 
jcfej-t  M  were  either  connected  with  Rome  by  ties 
of  hospitality,  or  they  were  not.  Respecting  the 
former,  vid.  Hospitioh.  The  latter,  if  they  had  any 
business  to  transact  at  Rome,  required  a  patronus, 
who  undertook  the  management  of  their  causes  in 
the  courts  of  justice.  When  the  dominion  of  Rome 
became  extended  over  a  great  part  of  Italy,  whole 
towns  and  nations  sometimes  entered  into  the  re- 
lation of  client  to  some  Influential  Roman,  who  then 
acted  as  their  patronus.  But  in  B.C.  847  a  second 
prsetor  {fttttor  peregrinut)  was  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  justice  in  matters  between 
such  peregrini  as  had  taken  up  their  abode  at  Rome. 
{Vid.  Prator.)  Whether  a  peregrinus  had  com- 
merclum  or  connubium  with  Rome  depended  upon 
the  relation  of  his  native  country  or  town  to  Rome. 
The  number  of  such  peregrini  who  lived  in  the  city 
of  Rome  appears  to  have  had  an  injurious  influence 
upon  the  poorer  classes  of  Roman  citizens,  whence, 
un  some  occasions,  they  were  driven  out  of  the 
city.  The  first  example  of  this  kind  was  set  in 
B.C.  137,  by  the  tribune  M.  Junius  Pennus.*  They 
were  expelled  a  second  time  by  the  tribune  C.  Pa- 
pius,  in  B.C.  66.*  The  same  measure  was  some- 
times also  adopted  by  the  early  emperors.*  As 
perrgrini  were  not  citizens,  they  had  none  of  the 
rights  of  citizens  ;  their  existence  at  Rome  was 
merely  an  act  of  toleration  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

During  the  last  period  of  the  Republic  and  the  first 
centnries  of  the  Empire,  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  world  were,  in  regard  to  their  political  rights, 
either  Roman  citizens,  or  Latins,  or  peregrini,  and 
the  latter  had,  as  before,  neither  commercium  nor 
connubium  with  the  Romans.  They  were  either  free 
provincials  or  citizens  who  had  forfeited  their  civitas, 
ond  were  degraded  to  the  rank  of  peregrini.'  or  a 
certain  class  of  freedmen, called  peregrini dediticii* 
{Vid.  DtDiTicii.)  The  most  numerous  class  was, 
of  course,  that  consisting  of  free  provincials,  many 
of  whom  also  lived  at  Rome  and  in  Italy.  In  mat- 
ters concerning  their  own  families  or  their  prop- 
erty, they  enjoyed  in  Roman  courts  of  justice  all 
those  rights  which  the  jus  gentium  claimed  for 
them,'  and  even  parts  of  the  Roman  law  were  trans- 
ferred and  applied  to  them."  If  a  peregrinus  died 
at  Rome,  his  property  went  either  to  the  crarium, 
or,  if  he  bad  a  patronus.  the  latter  succeeded  to  it 
jure  applicationis."  In  the  provinces,  also,  the  per- 
egrini were  allowed  to  live  accoding  to  their  own 
laws  and  customs."  It  appears  that,  from  the  time 
«f  the  Marsic  war,  the  peregrini  were  allowed  to 
lerve  in  the  Roman  armies.    The  Jews  alone  seem 


1.  (Dig  S,  tit  J, ».  11,  »  S.>— «.  (V»rro,  D»  Linj.  Ut.,  iv.,  p. 
I,  B  p.— Ore.,  De  Off.,  i..  It.)— 3.  (Lir.,  iii.,  S.— Id.,  v™  1*— Id., 
«ii..  S.)— ♦.  ,'3i-..,  De  Off.,  iii.,  11.— Id.,  Brut.,  S8.— Pert.,  l.  ». 
ileepnblica.)— S.  (Cic,  De  Off.,  iii..  11.— Dion  Can.,  ixnii.,  9.) 
-«.  (Suet.,  Octar.,  «.)— 7.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  Id.- Dig.  S,  tit.  4, 
•.  10,  4  e.)  —  8.  (FUa.,  Bpiit.,  x.,  4.)  —V.  (Oaiua,  iii.,  >3, 13S, 
m.)— 10.  (Oaim,  i.,  47 ;  iT  ,  ST.)- 11.  (Cic,  D«  Oiat.,  i.,  J9.) 
-It  (0«-u.<.  M;  ill.,  ta,  ISO,  1(4.) 


to  have  formed  an  exception  on  account  ( '  thei 
religious  duties.'  This  service  in  the  Roman  ar 
mies  was  in  many  cases  the  first  step  towards  tlu. 
civitas,  for  many  were  made  citizens  alter  the  tlm« 
of  their  service  had  elapsed ;  and  in  the  reign  of  M. 
Aurellns,  provincietls  are  even  said  to  have  obtained 
the  civitas  Immediately  on  their  enlisting  In  the 
armies.*  Since,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Caracal- 
la,*  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  were  mad* 
cives  Romani,  peregrini  henceforth  no  longer  exist- 
ed within  the  bouncaries  of  the  Empire,  except  in 
cases  when  barbarians,  not  subject  to  it,  entered 
the  Roman  armies,  or  when  new  conquests  were 
made,  and  in  the  case  of  peregrini  dediticii.  But, 
on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Romans  at 
that  time  divided  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  world 
into  Romans  and  barbarians.* 

PE'RGULA  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
booth  or  small  house,  which  aflTorded  scarcely  any 
protection  except  by  its  roof,  so  that  those  who 
passed  by  could  easily  look  into  it.  It  served  both 
as  a  workshop*  and  a  stall  where  things  were  ex- 
hibited for  sale.  We  find,  for  instance,  that  paint- 
ers exhibited  their  works  in  a  pergula,  that  they 
might  be  seen  by  those  who  passed  by  ;*  and  Apel- 
les  is  said  to  have  concealed  himself  in  his  pergula, 
behind  his  pictures,  that  he  might  overhear  the  re- 
marks of  those  who  looked  at  them.'  Such  places 
were  occupied  by  persons  who,  either  by  working 
or  sitting  in  them,  wished  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  public.  Hence  we  find  them  inhabited  hy 
poor  philosophers  and  grammarians,  who  gave  in- 
struction, and  wished  to  attract  notice  in  order  to 
obtain  pupils.* 

It  should  he  observed  that  scholars  do  not  agree 
as  to  the  real  meaning  of  pergula :  Scaliger'  de- 
scribes it  as  a  part  of  a  house  built  out  into  tha 
street,  as  in  some  old  houses  of  modem  times ;  Er 
nesti"  thinks  that  a  pergula  is  a  little  room  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  house,  which  was  occasionally  used 
hy  poor  philosophers  as  an  observatory.  But  neither 
of  these  two  definitions  is  so  applicable  to  all  the 
passages  in  which  the  word  occura  v  'bat  which 
we  have  proposed. 

•PERICLYM'ENON(jr«pj«Xu/<n«:y),  the  common 
Honeysuckle  or  Woodbine,  the  Laniccra  perielytiU' 
turn.  Some  botanical  writers,  however,  prefer  the 
other  species,  namely,  the  L.  caprifolium." 

PERIDEIPNON  (KepiSum/ov).  {Vid,  Foots,  p. 
458.) 

PERICECI  (niploutoi.).  This  word  properly  de- 
notes the  inhabitants  of  a  district  lying  around  some 
particular  locality,  but  is  generally  used  to  describe 
a  dependant  population,  living  without  the  walls  or 
in  the  country  provinces  of  a  dominant  city,  and, 
although  personally  free,  deprived  of  the  enjoyment 
of  citizenship,  and  the  political  rights  conferred  by 
it  The  words  awomoi  and  /tiroiKot  have  an  anal- 
ogous meaning. 

A  political  condition  such  as  that  of  the  ireptotxot 
of  Greece,  and  like  the  vassalage  of  the  Germanic 
nations,  could  hardly  have  originated  in  anything 
else  than  foreign  conquest,  and  the  wtpiotKoi  of 
Laconia  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  this.  Theii 
origin  dates  from  the  Dorian  conquest  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesas,  when  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
the  Achaians,  submitted  to  their  conquerors  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  by  which,  according  to  Ephorus," 


I.  (Joaeph.,  Ant.  Jnd.,  lir.,  10,  11-1».)  — S.  (Walter,  <Se» 

cbiehtede«Rain.Rechta,p.S3«^n.81.)-4.(911-ai7.)— «.(Sjdon 

I  ApoU.,  Epiat.,  i., «.)  —  S.  (!%.  S,  tit.  1,  «.  19.)  —  ».  (Locil.  ap 

■  Lactant.,  i.,  M.)-7   fPlin.,  H.  N..  xxxr.,  M,  ^  ia.--SaUi<u.  ad 

'  Script.  Hirt.  Aug.,  p.  4S8.  4M.)— 8.  (Saet.,  OctaT.,  94.— Oe  n 

laatr.  Orammat.,  16.  —  Flav.  Vopis-..,  Satanun.,  10.  —  Juv.,  xi, 

181  )  — 9.  (adPlaut.,Pieod.,i., »,"».)— 10.  (ad  Suet.,  Oem . 

94.;- ll.(DiiiacOT,,iT,14  'Adama  Append., a. v.)— IS. (Sttab* 


Tiiu,  p.  8«4.) 
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Siej  weiA  left  in  possession  of  their  private  rights 
•f  citixenshtp  itaoTtuia),  such  as  the  right  of  inter- 
marriage with  the  Dorians,  and  also  of  their  polit- 
ical franchise.     They  suffered,  indeed,  a  partial 
deprivation  of  their  lands,  and  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  a  king  of  foreign  race,  but  still  they  remained 
equal  in  law  to  their  conquerors,  and  were  eligible 
to  all  offices  of  state  except  the  sovereignty,    'lao- 
vofioi  fitrexovTec  mu  iroXtreia^  Kal  ipxitav.^     Bat 
(his  state  of  things  did  not  last  long :  in  the  next 
generation  after  the  conquest,  either  from  the  lust 
of  increased  dominion  on  the  part  of  the  Dorians, 
or  from  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  the  Achaians  to 
re^jain  their  Independence,  the  relation  between  the 
two  parties  was  changed.    The  Achaians  were  re- 
duced from  citizens  to  vassals;  they  were  made 
tributary  to  Sparta  {awTeXtX;),  and  their  lands  were 
subjected  to  a  tax,  perhaps  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  revenue  as  in  token  of  their  dependance  ;* 
they  lost  their  rights  of  citizenship  (laortftla),  such 
as  that  of  intermarriage  with  the  Dorians,  the  right 
of  voting  in  the  general  assembly,  and  their  eligibil- 
ity to  important  offices  in  the  state,  such  as  that  of 
a  senator,  &c.    It  does  not,  however,  appear  that 
the  Perioeci  (especially  in  the  historic  times)  were 
generally  an  oppressed  people,  thongh  kept  in  a 
state  of  political  inferiority  to  their  conquerors.   On 
the  contrary,  the  most  distinguished  among  them 
were  admitted  to  offices  of  trust,*  and  sometimes 
invested  with  naval  command,*  but  probably  only 
because  they  were  better  suited  for  it  than  the 
Spartans  themselves,  who  did  not  set  a  high  value 
on  good  sailorship.    Moreover,  the  Perioeci  some- 
times served  as  heavy-armed  soldiers  or  troops  of 
the  line :  at  the  battle  of  Piatsa,  for  instance,  they 
supplied  10,000  men,  5000  hoplites  and  6000  light- 
armed,*  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  imply  a 
difference  of  rank  connected  with  a  difference  of 
occupation  among  the  Perioeci  themselves.    Again, 
.n  Sphacteria  892  prisoners  were  taken,  of  whom 
120  were  Spartans  and  the  rest  nepiaucot.'    We 
also  read  of  koXoI  KiyaBoi,  or  "  accomplished  and 
well-biim"  gentlemen,  among  the  Perioeci,  serving 
as  volunteers  in  the  Spartan  service.'    But  still  it 
is  not  to  be  expected,  it  is  not  natural,  that  men 
competent  to  the  discharge  of  high  functions  in  a 
state,  and  bearing  its  burdens,  should  patiently  sub- 
mit to  an  exclusion  from  all  political  rights.'    Aa 
cordingly,  we  find  that,  on  the  rising  of  the  Helots 
in  B.C.  464,  some  of  the  Perireci  joined  them.* 
When  the  Thebans  Invaded  Laconia  (B.C.  369),  the 
Periceci  were  ready  to  help  them.'    In  connexion 
with  the  insurrection  of  CInadon,  we  are  told  that 
the  Periceci  were  most  bitter  against  the  ruling 
Spartans.'*    From  these  and  other  facts,"  it  appears 
that  the  Perioeci  of  Laconia,  if  not  an  oppressed, 
were  sometimes  a  disaffected  and   discontented 
class ;  though,  in  cases  of  strong  excitement,  or  of 
general  danger  to  the  whole  of  Greece,  they  identi- 
fied themselves  with  their  conquerors.    The  very 
relation,  indeed,  which  subsisted  between  them,  was 
sufficient  to  produce  in  Sparta  a  jealousy  of  her 
subjects,  with  corresponding  feelings  on  their  part. 
Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  Dorians  would  will- 
ingly permit  the  Perioeci  to  acquire  strength  and 
opulence,  or  even  to  settle  in  large  towns."    In 
fact,  it  is  stated  by  Isocrates"  that  the  Dorians  In- 
tentionally weakened  the  Achaians,  by  dispersing 
them  ovei  a  great  number  of  hamlets,  which  they 
called  iroAeif,  though  they  were  less  powerful  than 
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the  country  parishes  of  Attica,  and  weie  sluated  b 
the  most  unproductive  parts  of  Laconia,  the  best 
land  of  which  was  reserved  for  the  Spartans.  It  it 
not,  however,  necessary  to  understand  the  orator 
as  speaking  of  a  uniform  practice ;  and  another  of 
his  statements,  to  the  efl°ect  that  the  ephori  could 
put  any  of  the  Perioeci  to  death'  without  trial,  is 
either  a  perversion  of  the  truth,  or  arose  fiom  bj* 
confounding  the  Perioeci  with  the  Hitlots. 

Still  the  grievances  of  the  Perioeci  were  not  altis 
all,  intolerable,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  beec 
trrated  with  wantonness  or  insolence.    The  dis- 
tance at  which  many  of  them  lived  from  Sparta 
must  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  share 
in  the  administration  of  the  state,  or  to  attend  the 
public  assemblies ;  a  circumstance  which  nxut  in 
some  measure  have  blunted  their  sense  of  their 
political  inferiority.    Nor  were  they  subjected  tc 
the  restraints  and  severe  discipline  which  the  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining  their  political  supremacy  im- 
posed upon  the  Spartans,  making  them  more  like 
an  "army  of  occupation  in  a  conquered  country"  or 
a  "  beleaguered  garrison"  than  a  society  of  men 
united  for  civil  government  and  mutual  advantage. 
By  way  of  compensation,  too,  the  Perioeci  enjoyed 
many  advantages  (though  not  considered  as  privi- 
leges) which  the  Spartans  did  not.    The  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  country  were  exclusively  in 
their  hands,  and  carried  on  by  them  with  the  more 
facility  and  profit,  as  they  occupied  maritime  towns. 
The  cultivation  of  the  arts,  also,  as  well  m  the 
higher  as  in  the  lower  departments,  was  confined 
to  the  Peri<Bci,  the  Spartans  considering  it  beneath 
themselves ;  and  many  distinguished  artists,  such 
as  embossers  and  brass-fouoders,  were  found  in  the 
Laconian  schools,  all  of  whom  were  probably  Pnr>. 
oBci.'    Nor  is  there  wanting  other  evidence,  ihot^ 
not  altogether  free  from  doubts,  to  show  that  the 
Spartan  provincials  were  not  in  the  least  checked 
or  shackled  in  the  development  of  their  intellectual 
powers.'    Moreover,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose 
that  they  enjoyed  civil  rights  in  the  communities  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  which  otherwise  wcaM 
scarcely  have  been  called  noieif ;  but  whether  o* 
no  these  cities  had  the  power  of  electing  their  owr 
chief  magistrate  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.    £pho> 
rus.  Indeed,*  informs  us  that,  on  the  conquest  of 
the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  they  divided  the 
country  of  Laconia  into  six  districts,  four  of  which 
were  lefl  in  the  possession  of  the  Achaians,  and 
governed  by  magistrates  sent  from  Sparta ;  but  we 
do  not  know  how  long  this  practice  lasted,  nor  can 
we  draw  any  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Laconia  in  general  from  the  example  of 
Cythera,  to  which  a  Spartan  officer  was  annually 
sent,  under  t^e  peculiar  title  of  Kvd^poiUtK,  or  the 
"  Justice  of  Cythera." 

The  number  of  Laconian  (as  they  are  called)  or 
subject  cities  is  said  to  have  formerly  amounted  to 
100.*  Several  of  them  lay  on  the  ooast,  as  Gythi- 
um,  the  port  of  Sparta ;  whence  the  whole  coast  irf 
Laconia  is  called  ^  irr/Hodctf.*  Many,  however,  lay 
more  inland,  as  Tburia'  and  Cardamyle,  which 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  old  Messenia.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Sciros  (i  ZKipiut),  on 
the  confines  of  Arcadia,  seem  to  have  beon  dis- 
tinct iVom  the  other  ireptouot,*  and  in  battle  were 
posted  by  the  cities  on  the  left  wing.'  An  enumer- 
ation of  the  principal  of  these  cities  is  given  in 
Clinton.'*  The  Perioeci  also  occupied  the  island  (MT 
Cythera,  at  the  port  of  which  the  Lacedemonian 
merchants  usually  put  in  on  their  voyages  hom<! 
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(rum  Egypt  and  Libya.'  We  have  aaid  tba 
i'erioici  liTing  in  these  towns  were  tlie  descenaa  s 
uf  the  old  inbabitsftits  of  the  country,  hut  we  muse 
not  suppose  they  were  exclusively  ao.  Some  of 
lliem,  on  the  contrary,  were  Toreigners,  who  had 
cither  accompanied  the  Dorians  on  their  invasion 
of  Laconia,  or  been  afterward  invited  by  them  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  dispossessed  Achaians. 
One  of  these  cities,  Boia,  is  even  said  to  have  been 
Ibunded  by  a  Heracleid  chief,*  and  another,  Geron- 
thrie,  was  peopled  by  colonists  sent  from  Sparta, 
after  it  was  evacuated  by  the  old  inhabitants.' 

The  number  of  Perioeci  in  the  Persian  war  is  thus 
delemined  by  Clinton  :*  "  At  the  battle  of  Platiea, 
in  B.C.  479,  the  Periceci  supplied  lO.UOO  men.  If 
we  assume  this  proportion  to  be  the  same  as  that 
which  the  Spartan  force  bore  to  the  whole  number 
on  the  same  occasion,  or  five  eighths  of  the  whole 
number  of  citizens,  this  would  give  16,000  for  the 
males  of  full  age,  and  the  total  population  of  this 
class  of  the  inhabitants  of  Laconia  would  amount 
to  about  66,000  persons." 

In  the  later  times  of  Spartan  history,  the  Peri- 
lecian  towns  of  the  coast  (/.ocontea  ara  casldla  et 
tici)  were  detached  from  Sparta  by  T.  Quintius 
Flamininus,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
Achaian  league.*  Subsei)uently  to  this  the  Emper- 
or Augustus  released  2i  towns  from  their  subjection 
!o  Sparta,  and  formed  them  into  separate  commu- 
lities,  under  laws  of  their  own.  They  were  conse- 
luently  called  Eleutbero-Lacones.*  But,  even  in 
he  time  of  Pausanias,  some  of  the  Laconian  towns 
were  not  airovoitot,  but  dependant  upon  Sparta 
avvreXovaai  i;  Sirdpn/v). 

A  class  of  Perioeci,  and  also  of  Helots,  has  been 
said  by  MtiUer  to  be  the  basis  of  the  Dorian  form 
of  government :  we  may  therefore  expect  to  find 
Periteci  among  other  Dorian  conununities  as  well 
as  ai  Sparta,  as,  for  instance,  Elis  and  Argos,  and 
the  Bfeotian  Thebes  :  the  dependant  towns  of  which 
states  for  led  separate  communities,  as  Thespis 
ander  Thebes,  the  Triphylian  cities  in  Elis,  and 
Omea:  under  Argus,  though  they  could  not  be  call- 
ed ainovofioi '  From  the  last-mentioned  town, 
which  was  long  independent,  but  reduced  about 
B.C.  980,  all  the  Argive  Periceci  derived  their  name 
of  Omeatn.  About  the  time  of  the  Persian  war, 
Aowever,  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  surrounding 
Argos  were  received  into  the  city  as  wivoiKoi,  and 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship :  a  change 
which  was  attended  with  a  revolution  in  the  con- 
stitution of  Mg^t  3nd  gave  additional  force  to  its 
democracy.'  The  Dorian  cities  of  Crete  <Iso  had 
their  Periceci,*  as  well  as  the  colonies  of  Cyrene  and 
Thera.'* 

The  Perioeci  of  antiquity  have  been  compared  to 
other  bodies,  such  as  the  plebs  of  Rome,  and  the 
communities  of  the  Athenian  demi  or  parishes. 
But  the  only  resemblance  they  bore  to  the  latter 
was  in  the  similarity  of  their  position  relative  to 
the  chief  city  of  their  country,  nor  did  the  former 
body  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  patricians  as 
the  Laconian  provincials  did  to  the  Spartan  citi- 
cens.  Modem  history  furnishes  fitter  objects  of 
comparison  in  the  Norman  conquest  of  England 
and  the  city  of  Augsburg."  The  burghers  or  iree 
citizens  of  Augsburg  lived  in  the  oily,  wbUe  there 
grew  up  about  them  a  distinct  and  large  community 
living  without  the  city,  chiefly  formed  of  the  eman- 
cipated vassals  of  the  dominant  class,  and  called 
"  Pfahlbiirger,"  or  citizens  of  the  "  pale,"  the  sub- 
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urbs  in  which  they  lived  being  surrounded  by  pah 
sades.  The  Norman  conquest  of  England  present* 
.>  striking  parallel  to  ^le  Dorian  conquest  uf  Laco- 
nia, both  in  its  achievement  and  consequences. 
The  Saxons,  like  the  old  Achaians,  were  deprived 
of  their  lands,  excluded  from  all  offices  of  trust  and 
dignity,  and  reduced,  though  personally  free,  to  a 
state  of  political  slavery.  The  Normans,  on  the 
contrary,  of  whatever  rank  in  their  own  country, 
were  all  nobles  and  warriors  compared  with  the 
conquered  Saxons,  and  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  ex- 
clusively the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  administration 
of  the  land. 

'  For  farther  details,  see  Arnold,  Thucyd.,  lib.  i.,  c 
101,  and  Appendix  ii. — Thierry,  Hittoire  de  la  Con 
quite  de  V Angleterre  par  let  Normandt,li}iTes  iv.-vii. 
PERIP'OLOI.  {Vid.  Ephbbos,  p.  406.) 
PERI'SCELIS  {neptOKeXify  Much  controversy 
has  arisen  with  regard  to  the  true  meaning  of  this 
word.  The  etymology  points  out  merely  that  it 
was  something  worn  round  the  leg  (irrpt  axiXoi), 
but  from  the  context  of  the  passage  in  Horace 
where  it  is  found,  we  must  at  once  infer  that  it  was 
a  trinket.  The  scholiast  explains  it  as  "  omament- 
um  pedis  circum  crura,"  and  hence  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  it  denotes  an  anklet  or  bangle,  especial- 
ly since  we  know  that  these  were  communly  worn 
not  only  by  the  Orientals,  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
Greeks,  but  by  the  Roman  ladies  also.*  This  ex- 
planation perfectly  accords  with  the  expressions  of 
Tertullian,'  where  the  ptrucclium  ia  spoken  of  at 
decorating  the  leg  in  the  same  manner  as  the  brace- 
let adorns  the  wrist  and  the  necklace  the  throat 
The  anklet  is  frequently  represented  in  the  paint- 
ings of  Greek  figures  on  the  walls  of  Po.Tipeii,  at  i> 
the  following  representation  of  a  Nereid.* 


It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Greek 
lexicographers  Hesycbius,  Photius,  and  Suidas  in- 
terpret irepioKeTiij  and  tteptaKeXia  by  ^paxxia,  ^/uva- 
XiQ,  and  St.  Jerome  {Epist.  ad  Fabiol.)  expressly 
states  that  the  Greek  irepiaxe^  were  the  same 
with  the  I^atin  feminalia,  that  is,  drawers  reaching 
from  the  navel  to  the  knees.  In  the  Septuagint  we 
find  ■neptaiuMg  («c.  Iviviui)  in  Exod.,  xxviii.,  48, 
xxxix.,  28,  Levit.,  vi.,  10,  and  wtpiaKihm>  in  Levit., 
xvi.,  4,  which  our  translators  uniformly  render,  and 
apparently  with  accuracy,  linen  breuKa. 

*PERIST'ERA  (vepimepa),  a  term  often  applied 
indiscriminately  to  the  different  species  and  varie- 
ties of  the  genus  Columba,  but  more  especially  ap- 
plicable to  the  C.  dmnettica,  or  Domestic  Pigeon.' 
♦PERISTEREON  (ireptortpeuv),  the  YerUna  of- 
Jicinalis,  or  Vervain.* 

PERISTRO'MA.    ( Kid.  Tapbs,  Vklom.) 
PERISTY'LIUM.    {Vid.  Hodsb,  Roman,  p.  517.) 
PERJU'RIUM.    (.Vid.  Oath,  Roman,  p.  671.) 
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PERIZOIMA.  {Vid.  SDBLi6Acai.uH.) 
PERO  (dpA!Xi7,  dim.  apSv^ii),  a  low  boot  of  un- 
tanned  liide  (,crudiu^),  worn  by  ploughmen  {peronor 
hu  arator')  and  shepherds,  as  exemplified  in  the 
woodcttts  at  p.  132,  667,  and  by  others  employed  in 
rural  occi*pations.'  It  had  a  strong  sole,*  and  was 
Adapted  to  the  foot  with  great  exactness.*  It  was 
itiM>  called  ir^Xon-un;  on  account  of  its  adaptation 
Ibr  %valking  through  clay  and  mire.  This  conve- 
nient clothing  fur  the  foot  was  not  confined  to  the 
laVjrious  and  the  poor.  Sigisraer,  a  royal  youth  of 
Gaul,  and  his  companions,  had  such  boots,  or  high 
shoes,  with  the  hair  remaining  upon  them  {perone 
tetoto),  bound  about  the  ankles,  the  knees  and  calves 
of  the  legs  being  entirely  bare.'  In  the  Greek  my- 
thology Perseus  was  represented  wearing  boots  of 
this  description,  with  wings  attached  to  them.' 
Diana  wore  them  when  accoutred  for  the  chase.' 

Yid.  COTHURNDS.) 

PER'ONE  {ircpovri).     (Yid.  Fibdla.) 
PERPENDrCULUM,  the  line  and  plummet,  was 
used  by  bricklayers,  masons,  and  plasterers,  in  an- 
cient times,  as  it  has  been  ever  since.*    The  ety- 
mology of  the  name  is  obvious,  and  explains  the 
construction  of  the  instrument.    With  the  addition 
of  a  frame  fixing  two  points  equidistant  from  the 
apex,  as  it  appears  4in  the  tomb  represented  at  p. 
252,  it  also  served  the  purpose  of  a  level.    ( Vid. 
Libra,  Paries.) 
PERPE'TUA  ACTIO.    (Yid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 
•PERSiEA  (ittpaala,),  according  to  Prosper  Alpi- 
iius,  the  tree  which  produces  the  Sebesten  Plums. 
Linneus  gives  it  the  name  of  Cordia  myxa." 

♦PERSICA  MALA  (nepaiKu  ii^^ji),  according  to 
Matthiolus  and  Nonnius,  Peaches ;  but,  as  Adams 
remarks,  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty on  this  head.  Stackhouse  sets  down  the 
^Xia  IlepffM?  of  Theophrastus  as  a  variety  of  the 
Citrus  auraniium,  or  Orange.  "  Seth,"  remarks 
Adams,  "  calls  the  Persica  by  the  name  of  Rhoda- 
eina  (jMiKiva).  He  says  that  they  are  cooling,  di- 
luent, and  laxative,  but  difficult  to  digest.  If  not 
the  same  as  the  modern  Peach,  tiie  Persica  was 
evidently  a  fruit  nearly  allied  to  it."" 

PERSCNA  (lama,  npdauircv  or  npoauirdov),  a 
Mask.  Masks  were  worn  by  Greek  and  Roman 
actors  in  nearly  all  dramatic  representations.  This 
custom  arose  undoubtedly  from  the  practice  of 
smearing  the  face  with  certain  juices  and  colours, 
and  of  appearing  in  disguise  at  the  festivals  of  Di- 
onysus. (Yid.  DioNY«iA.)  Now,  as  the  Greek 
drama  arose  out  of  these  festivals,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  some  mode  of  disguising  the  face  was  as 
old  as  the  drama  itself.  Cbcerilus  of  Sainos,  how- 
ever, is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced 
regular  masks."  Other  writers  attribute  the  inven- 
tion of  masks  to  Thespis  or  iEschylus,"  though  the 
latter  had  probably  only  the  merit  of  perfecting  and 
completing  the  whole  theatrical  apparatus  and  cos- 
tume. Phrynicbus  is  said  to  have  first  introduced 
female  masks.'*  Aristotle"  was  unable  to  discover 
who  had  first  introduced  the  use  of  masks  in  come- 
dy. Some  masks  covered,  like  the  masks  of  mod- 
ern times,  only  the  face,  but  they  appear  more  gen- 
erally to  have  covered  the  whole  head  down  to  the 
shoulders,  for  we  find  always  the  hair  belonging  to 
a  mask  described  as  being  a  part  of  it ;  and  this 
must  have  been  the  case  in  tragedy  more  especially, 

I.  (ViTg.,  JBa.,  Tii.,  ttO.— Branck,  Anal.,  i.,  130.)— S.  (Pen., 
».,  lOa.)— 3.  (Jot.,  liv.,  18*.)— 4.  (TheocT.,Tii.,  M.)— S.(Gal«n. 
in  Hippocr.,  lib.  ir )— 6.  (Sid.  Apollin.,  Epiit.,  ir.,  SO.)— 7.  (I.y- 
coph.,  839.)— «.  (Bninck,  Anal.,  iii.,  306.)— 9.  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Frat., 
iii.,  I.— VitniT.,  Tii.,  S,*  S.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xixr.,  49;  iixTi.,sa, 
a.  M.—  Apal.,  De  D<o  Socr.,  p.  liO,  ed.  Aldi.)  —  10.  (Diaanor., 
I.,  187,  —  Adjuua,  Append.,  s.  T.)— 11.  (Dioacor.,  i.,  164. — 
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a.  T.  XoipIAXa;.)— 13.  (Hotat.  v>  Pia.,  47E,)— 14  (Seidaa.  a,  r, 
♦^wxof,)— IS.  (Po«u  ii,,t»  > 
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as  it  was  nece8sa:y  to  make  the  head  corre^Miad 
to  the  stature  of  an  actor  which  was  heightened  b; 
the  cothurnus. 

I,  Tbaoic  Maiu. — It  may  at  first  seem  strange 
to  us,  that  the  ancients,  with  their  refined  t^jte  in 
the  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  form  and  6,xpre>- 
sion,  should  by  the  use  of  masks  have  deprived  the 
spectatore  in  their  theatres  of  the  possibility  of  ob- 
serving the  various  expressions  of  which  the  humaa 
face  is  capable,  and  which,  with  us,  contribute  so 
much  to  theatrical  illusion.  But  it  must  be  remein- 
bered,  that  in  the  large  theatres  of  the  ancients  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  audience  to  distinguish  the  natural  features  of 
an  actor.  The  features  of  the  masks  were,  for  this 
same  reason,  very  strong  and  marked.  Again,  the 
dramatis  persons  of  most  of  the  ancient  tragedies 
were  heroes  or  gods,  and  their  characters  were  so 
well  known  to  the  spectators  that  they  were  per- 
fectly typical.  Every  one,  therefore,  knew  imme- 
diately, on  the  appearance  of  such  a  character  on 
the  stage,  who  it  was,  ;jid  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  a  Greek  audience  to  imagine  that  a  god  or 
hero  should  have  had  a  face  like  that  of  an  ordinary 
actor.  The  use  of  the  cothurnus  also  rendered  a 
proportionate  enlargement  of  the  countenance  ab 
solutely  necessary,  or  else  the  figure  of  an  actoi 
wouldhavebeenndiculouslydisproportionate.  Last- 
ly, the  solemn  character  of  ancient  tragedy  did 
not  admit  of  such  a  variety  of  expressions  of  the 
countenance  as  modem  tragedies,  the  object  of 
which  seems  to  be  to  exhibit  the  whoJe  range  of 
human  passions  in  all  their  wild  and  self  devouring 
play.  How  widely  different  are  the  characters  of 
ancient  tragedy !  It  is,  as  Miiller'  justly  remarks, 
perfectly  possible  to  imagine,  fur  example,  the  Ores- 
tes of  iEschylus,  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  or  the  Me- 
dea of  Euripides,  throughout  the  whole  tragedy  witb 
the  same  countenance,  though  it  would  be  difficult 
to  assert  the  same  of  a  character  in  any  modern 
drama.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing 
that  the  actors  appeared  throughout  a  whole  piece 
with  the  same  countenance ;  for,  if  circumstances 
required  it,  they  might  surely  change  masks  during 
the  intervals  between  the  acts  of  a  piece.  Wheth- 
er the  open  or  half  open  mouth  of  a  tragic  nutdi 
also  contributed  to  raise  the  voice  of  the  actor,  as 
Gellius*  thinks,  cannot  be  decided  here,  though  we 
know  that  all  circumstances  united  to  compel  a 
tragic  actor  to  acquire  a  loud  and  sonorous  voice. 

The  masks  used  in  ancient  tragedies  were  thus, 
for  the  most  part,  typical  of  certain  characters,  and, 
consequently,  differed  according  to  the  age,  sex, 
rank,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  beings  who 
were  represented.  Pollux,  from  whom  we  derive 
most  of  our  information  on  this  subject,  enumer- 
ates* 3S  typical  or  standing  masks  of  tragedy,  six 
for  old  men,  seven  for  young  men,  ten  for  females, 
and  three  for  slaves.  The  number  of  masks  which 
were  not  typical,  but  represented  certain  individu- 
als with  their  personal  peculiarities,  such  as  the 
blind  Thamyris,  the  hundred-eyed  Argus,  &c.,  must 
have  been  much  more  numerous,  for  Pollux,  by  way 
of  example,  mentions  thirty  of  such  peculiar  masks. 
The  standing  masks  of  tragedy  are  divided  by  Pol- 
lux into  five  classes. 

1.  Tragic  tn'uks  for  old  men. — The  mask  for  the 
oldest  man  on  the  stage  was  called  fvpt'of  iv^, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  beard  being  smoothly 
shaved.  The  hair,  which  was  in  most  cases  at- 
tached to  the  masks,  was  white,  and  hung  down, 
with  the  exception  of  a  part  above  the  tbrehead, 
which  rose  in  an  acute  angle  or  in  a  round  shape, 
and  left  the  temples  uncovered.    This  rising  pSul 
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01  tn<!  nair  waa  called  Jj'sof .  The  cheekv  of  this 
mask  were  flat,  and  hanging  downward.  A  second 
mask  for  old  men,  called  Xrvitdf  iiviip,  had  gray  hair, 
floating  around  the  head  in  locks,  a  full  beard,  and 
a  prominent  forehead,  above  which  the  hair  formed 
a  small  iycoc-  The  countenance  was  probably 
pale,  as  the  adjective  Acvx^f  seems  to  indicate.  A 
third  mask,  called  (TiraproiniXiOf,  bad  black  hair  in- 
terspersed with  gray,  and  was  somewhat  pale.  It 
probably  represented  a  hero  of  from  40  to  SO  years 
of  age,  and  in  a  suffering  condition.  The  fourth 
mask,  iiiXat  Mip,  represented  a  hero  in  his  fuU 
vigour,  with  black  and  curly  hair  and  beard,  strong 
features,  and  a  high  iyKof.  This  was  probably  the 
mask  for  most  of  the  tragic  heroes  who  were  not 
very  much  advanced  in  age.  For  a  secondary  class 
of  heroes  there  were  two  other  masks,  the  j^avdof 
and  the  (avBortpot  uv^p :  the  former  represented  a 
fair  man  with  floating  locks,  a  low  6yK0(,  and  a  good 
colour  in  his  countenance ;  the  second,  or  fairer 
man,  was  pale,  and  of  a  sicldy  appearance. 

2.  Tragic  nuukt  for  young  nun. — Among  these 
are  mentioned,  1.  The  veaviaKOt  vayxpnoTOf,  a  mask 
intended  to  represent  a  man  who  hail  just  entered 
the  age  of  manhood,  and  was  yet  unbearded,  but  of 
a  blooming  and  brownish  complexion,  and  with  a 
rich  head  of  hair.  The  name  irdyxpnoriK  probably 
indicates  that  the  masks  might  be  used  in  a  great 
Tariety  of  parts.  3.  The  vcovi'trxo;  ovAof,  or  (avOdt, 
or  vnipoyKOf,  a  fair  youth  of  a  haughty  or  impudent 
character ;  his  hair  was  curly,  and  formed  a  high 
47(0;:  his  character  was  indicated  by  his  raised 
eyebrows.  3.  HeaviaxtK  impovXot  resembled  the 
preceding  mask,  but  was  somewhat  younger.  The 
counterpart  of  these  two  was,  4.  The  diroXof,  a 
young  man  of  a  delicate  and  white  complexion,  with 
fair  locks  and  a  cheerful  countenance,  like  that  of  a 
youthful  god.  6.  Utvapof.  There  were  two  masks 
if  this  name,  both  representing  young  men  of  an 
irascible  appearance,  of  yellow  complexion  and  fair 
hair;  the  one,  however,  was  taller  and  younger, 
and  his  hair  was  more  curly  than  that  of  the  other. 
6.  'QxpoCt  a  mask  quite  pale,  with  hollow  cheeks, 
and  fair,  floating  hair.  It  was  used  to  represent 
aick  or  wounded  persons.  7.  The  vupuxpoc  might 
be  used  for  the  irdyxpiorot  if  this  character  was  to 
be  represented  in  a  sufl[ering  or  melancholy  situa- 
tion. 

3.  Tragic  imulcM  for  male  slaveM. — ^Pollux  men- 
tions three,  viz. :  the  iu^ipiaf,  which  had  no  iyxot, 
and  wore  a  band  round  the  smooth  white  hair.  The 
countenance  was  pale,  the  beard  gray,  the  nose 
sharp,  and  the  expression  of  the  eyes  melancholy. 
The  eftpmruyuv,  or  the  pointed  beard,  represented 
a  man  in  his  best  years,  with  a  high  and  broad  fore- 
head, a  high  i/KOf,  hardened  features,  and  a  red  face. 
The  avaatftof,  or  the  pug-nose,  was  an  impudent 
face,  with  fair,  rising  hair  of  a  red  colour,  and  with- 
out beard. 

4.  Tragic  nuula  for  female  MUuet. — Of  these  five 
•pecimens  are  mentioned,  viz. :  the  iroAxu  (anuciyioc, 
in  earlier  times  called  ^apaxpoftot,  represented  an 
old  woman  with  long  white  hair,  with  noble  but 
pale  features,  to  indicate  a  person  who  had  seen 
better  days ;  the  ypaldiov  tXtiOepov,  an  old  freed- 
OToman  ;  the  ypatSuni  oUeriKov,  the  old  domestic 
•lave ;  the  omztucov  fuaoKovpov,  a  domestic  slave 
of  a  middle  age ;  and,  lastly,  the  ii^eplrtc,  a  young 
female  slave. 

6.  Tragic  nuukt  for  fret  women.— The  first  of 
these,  called  KaruKoiiot,  represented  a  pale  lady,  with 
k>ng  black  hair,  and  a  sad  expression  in  her  counte- 
nance. She  generally  shared  the  sufferings  of  the 
principal  hero  in  a  play.  The  second,  called  /urn- 
rot-oof  uxpu,  resembled  the  former,  with  the  excep- 
ti  >D  *'  Hi  >ier  hair  was  half  shorn.    She  was  a  wom- 


an of  middle  age,  and  was  probatly  intenaetl  in  >e|> 
resent  the  wi/e  of  the  chief  hero,  if  he  was  net  toe 
advanced  in  age.  The  third  is  the  fieaoKovpot  irp6f. 
^ro{,  representmg  a  newly-married  wonun  in  fub 
bloom,  with  long  and  floating  hair.  The  fourth  is 
the  Kovpi/ioc  7rup8evo[,  a  maiden  of  mature  age,  with 
short  hair  divided  on  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  and 
lying  smoothly  around  the  head  The  colour  of  her 
countenance  was  rather  pale.  There  was  anothei 
mask  of  the  same  name,  but  it  differed  from  the  for 
mer  by  the  following  circumstances :  the  hair  was 
not  divided  on  the  forehead  or  curled,  but  wildly 
floating,  to  indicate  that  she  had  much  suffering  to 
go  through.  The  last  is  the  nop^,  or  young  girl 
This  mask  represented  the  beauties  of  a  maiden's 
face  in  their  full  bloom,  such  as  the  face  of  Danae, 
or  any  other  great  beauty  was  conceived  to  have 
been. 

The  account  which  Pollux  gives  of  the  tragic 
masks  comprehends  a  great  number,  but  it  is  small 
in  comparison  with  the  great  variety  of  masks  which 
the  Greeks  must  have  used  in  their  various  trage- 
dies, for  every  hero  and  every  god  who  was  known 
to  the  Greeks  as- a  being  uf  a  particular  character, 
must  have  been  represented  by  a  particular  mask, 
so  that  the  spectators  were  enabled  to  recognise 
him  immediately  on  his  appearance.  For  this  very 
reason,  the  countenances  of  the  gods,  heroes,  and 
heroines  must,  in  point  of  beauty,  have  been  as  sim 
ilar  as  possible  to  their  representations  in  statoch 
and  paintings,  to  which  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  were 
accustomed  ;  and  the  distorted  masks,  with  widely 
open  mouths,  which  are  seen  in  great  numbers 
among  the  paintings  of  Herculaoeum  and  Pompeii 
(see  the  annexed  woodcut  from  Muteo  BothonM. 
would  give  but  a  very 
inadequate  notion  of  the 
masks  used  at  Athens 
during  the  most  flour- 
ishing period  of  the  arts. 
All  the  representations 
of  tragic  masks  belong- 
ing to  this  period  do  1 
not  show  the  slightest 
trace  of  exaggeration  or  distortion  in  the  features 
of  the  countenance,  and  the  mouth  is  not  opened 
wider  than  woukl  be  necessary  to  enable  a  person 
to  pronounce  such  sounds  as  oA  or  Ao.  In  later 
times,  however,  distortions  and  exaggerations  were 
carried  to  a  very  great  extent,  but 
more  particularly  in  comic  masks, 
80  that  they,  in  some  degree,  were 
more  caricatures  than  represent- 
ations of  ideal  or  real  countenan- 
ces." 

The  annexed  woodcut  repre- 
sents some  masks,  one  apparently 
comic  and  the  other  tragic,  which 
are  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  chnragus  in  the  cele- 
brated mosaic  found  at  Pompeii.' 

II.  Come  Masks. — In  the  old  Attic  comedy,  in 
which  living  and  distinguished  persons  were  so  of- 
ten brought  upon  the  stage,  it  was  necessary  thai 
the  masks,  though  to  some  extent  they  may  have 
oeen  caricatures,  should  in  the  main  points  be  faith- 
ful portraits  of  the  individuals  whom  they  were  in- 
tended to  represent,  as  otherwise  the  object  of  the 
comic  poets  could  not  have  been  attained.  The 
chorus,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  certain  fan- 
tastic dramatis  persons,  rendered  sometimes  a  com- 
plete masquerade  necessary ;  as  in  those  cases  when 
the  choreute  appeared  with  the  heads  of  birds  or 
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01  ttogi,  &e.  We  may  remark  here,  ny  ft  e  way, 
that  the  chorus  of  tragedy  appeared  generally  with- 
(mt  masks,  the  Eamenides  of  ^schylus  being  prob- 
My  only  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The 
naaks  of  the  characters  in  the  old  Attic  comedy 
«rere  therefore,  on  the  whole,  faithful  to  life,  and 
free  from  the  burlesque  exaggerations  which  we  see 
■n  tt  e  masks  of  later  times.  A  change  was  made 
in  t  ie  comic  masks  when  it  was  forbidden  to  rep- 
resent in  comedy  the  archon  by  imitating  his  person 
upon  the  stage,'  and  still  more,  shortly  after,  by  the 
extension  of  this  law  to  all  Athenian  citizens.*  The 
consequence  of  such  hiws  was,  that  the  masks 
henceforth,  instead  of  individuals,  represented  class- 
es of  men,  i.  e.,  they  were  masks  typical  of  men  of 
nertain  professions  or  trades,  of  a  particular  age  or 
ctation  in  life,  and  some  were  grotesque  caricatures. 
A  number  of  standing  characters  or  masks  was  thus 
introduced  in  comedy.  Pollux  gives  a  list  of  such 
standing  masks,  which  are  divided,  like  those  of 
tragedy,  into  five  classes. 

1.  Comic  nuuk*  for  old  men. — Nine  masks  of  this 
class  are  mentioned.  The  mask  representing  the 
oldest  man  was  called  irun-irof  npuro^ :  his  head  was 
shaved  to  the  skin,  he  had  a  mild  expression  about 
his  eyebrows,  his  beard  was  thick,  his  cheeks  hol- 
low, and  his  eyes  melancholy.  His  complexion 
was  pale,  and  the  whole  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance was  mild.  3.  The  mimror  trepof  was  of  a 
more  emaciated  and  more  vehement  appearance, 
sad  and  pale ;  he  had  hair  on  his  head  and  a  beard, 
but  the  hair  was  red  and  his  ears  broken.  3.  The 
^y;/<uv,  likewise  an  old  man,  with  a  thin  crown  of 
hair  round  his  head,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  flat 
countenance.  His  right  eyebrow  was  higher  than 
the  left.  4.  The  irptaturiK  had  a  lung  and  floating 
beard,  and  likewise  a  crown  of  hair  round  his  head; 
his  eyebrows  were  raised,  but  his  whole  aspect  was 
tiiat  of  an  idle  man.  5.  The  ip/niveiot  was  bald- 
headed,  but  had  a  beard  and  raised  eyebrows,  and 
was  of  angry  appearance.  6.  The  iropvofoocof  re- 
lembled  the  mask  called  Wvico/t^ietof,  but  his  lips 
were  contorted,  the  eyebrows  contracted,  and  the 
head  without  any  hair.  7.  The  ip/tuvtio(  devnpot 
had  a  pointed  beard,  but  was  otherwise  without 
hair.    6.  The  ofirvoiruyuv,  or  pointed  beard,  was 

likewise  bald-headed,  had  ex- 
tended eyebrows,  and  was  look- 
ing ill-tempered.  9.  The  Xv- 
K<^ituK  had  a  thick  beard, 
was  conspictious  on  account 
of  his  long  chin,  and  the  form 
of  his  eyebrows  expressed  great 
curiosity. 
The  annexed  comic  mask, 

representing  an  old  man,  is  taken  from  the  Muteo 

Bmhm* 

2.  Comte  maxkt  for  yomig  men. — Pollux  enumer- 
ates ten  masks  of  this  kind :  1.  The  m'lyxpvoroi 
formed  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  young 
men ;  he  had  but  few  wrinkles  on  his  forehead, 
showed  a  muscular  constitution  (yi;/iva<m«(!f),  was 
rather  red  in  the  face,  the  upper  part  of  his  head 
was  bald,  his  hair  was  red,  and  his  eyebrows  raised. 
2.  The  veavloKof  fUhif  was  younger  than  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  with  low  eyebrows.  He  represent- 
ed a  young  man  of  good  education,  and  fond  of 
gymnastic  exercises.  3.  The  vtavioKoc  oJlof,  or 
the  thick-haired  young  man,  was  young  and  hand- 
some, and  of  a  blooming  countenance,  his  eyebrows 
were  extended,  and  there  was  only  one  wrinkle 
upon  his  forehead.  4.  The  vtaviaitot  anaXSf,  his 
hif-  w»»  like  that  of  the  wiyxpiiaToc,  but  he  waa 
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the  yuangest  of  all,  and  represented  a  tender  yoiiu 
brought  up  in  seclusion  from  the  world.  S.  Tht 
uypoUot,  or  rustic  young  man,  had  a  dark  complex- 
ion, broad  lips,  a  pug-nose,  and  a  crown  of  hair  roumi 
his  head.  6.  The  iiriatumc  arfauur^,  or  the  for> 
midable  soldier,  with  black  hair  hanging  over  hit 
forehead.  7.  The  imatterot  dtvrtpof  waa  the  saiae 
as  the  preceding,  only  yoonger  and  of  a  fair  coo- 
plexion.  8.  The  icSXaf,  or  the  flatterer ;  and,  9.  The 
Topuoirof,  or  parasite,  were  dark,'  and  had  aquiline 
noses.  Both  were  apparently  of  a  sympathtainf 
nature ;  the  parasite,  however,  had  broken  eara, 
was  merry-looking,  and  had  a  wicked  expreaaioa 
about  his  eyebrows.  10.  The  eUoviKif  repteaented 
a  stranger  in  splendid  attire,  his  beard  was  shaved 
and  bis  cheeks  pierced  through.  The  aixeiuii^  wae 
another  parasite. 

8.  Comic  matk*  for  mo/e  lUnet. — Of  this  ela« 
seven  masks  are  mentioned  :  I.  The  mask  repie- 
senting  a  very  okl  man  was  called  wdinroc  and  h*i 
gray  hair,  to  indicate  that  he  had  obtained  bis  hit- 
erty.  X  The  vy'/iuv  ^epairw*  bad  his  red  bair  plat- 
ted, raised  eyebrows,  and  a  contraoled  forehead. 
He  was  among  slaves  the  same  cbaiaoler  as  the 
nptaSirtK  among  freemen.  S.  The  canw  rpiximf  or 
KuTo  TtTptxu/iiroc  was  half  bald-headed,  had  red 
hair  and  raised  eyebrows.  4.  The  oiXoc  Aecaruv, 
or  the  thick-haired  slave,  bad  red  hair  and  a  7ei 
countenance ;  he  was  without  eyebrows,  and  had 
a  distorted  countenance.  5.  The  ^cpuruv  fiiott 
was  bald-headed  and  had  red  hair.  6.  The  ^tpA- 
ituv  rirrif  was  bald-headed  and  dark,  but  bad  two 
or  three  slips  of  hair  on  bis  head  and  on  his  ebin, 
and  his  oounteoaDce  was  distorted.  7  The  iiti- 
aeumt  iytfuiir,  or  the  fieree-looking  slave,  resem- 
bled the  nytfiim  ^epamtv,  with  the  exception  of  Ih^ 
hair. 

4.  Comte  mada  for  eld  women. — Polhix  menticu 
three,  vix  :  the  ypotitoii  iflgfydv  or  Xvnaivtov,  a  tal 
woman  with  many  but  small  wrinkles,  and  pale  bal 
with  animated  eyes  ;  the  waxtlo  yfiair,  or  the  te 
old  woman  with  large  wrinkles,  and  a  band  round 
her  head  keeping  ttw  bair  together ;  and  the  jpat- 
iiov  oUovpov,  or  the  domestk:  old  woman.  Her 
cheeks  were  hollow,  and  she  bad  only  two  teeih  oc 
each  side  of  her  mootb. 

5.  Comte  T»eak$  for  ytmng  womtn. — Pollux  laett- 
tions  fourteen,  viz. :  1.  The  ymii  Xcuria^,  »r  the 
talkative  woman ;  her  bair  was  soMothly  CMiibed 
down,  the  eyebrows  rather  raised,  and  the  couplex* 
ion  white.  8.  The  ymii  cfiXn  was  only  dislinguialk' 
ed  for  her  floe  head  of  hair.  3.  The  ic6pf  b«l  h«t 
hair  combed  smoothly,  had  high  and  Mack  eyehrowa, 
and  a  white  complexion.  4.  The  ifiniotifiit  bad  a 
whiter  complexion  than  the  former,  her  hair  waa 
bound  up  above  the  forehead,  and  shie  was  inteaded 
to  represent  a  young  woman  who  had  not  been  mar 
ried  more  than  once.  5.  Another  mask  of  the  saoie 
name  was  only  distinguished  from  the  former  by 
the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  bair  was  repre^ 
sented.  6.  The  ovapTOTtoXvn  Xtimit^,  an  elderly 
woman  who  had  once  been  a  prostitute,  and  whoae 
hair  was  partly  gray.  7.  The  itaXXaK^  resembled 
the  former,  but  had  a  better  head  of  hair.  8.  The 
riXtiov  iraipiKov  was  more  red  in  the  face  tbaa  the 
^fftvioKopti,  and  had  locks  about  her  ears.  9.  The 
iratpiiiov  was  of  a  less  good  appearance,  and  wore 
a  band  round  the  head.  10.  The  6tdxpr>«ec  irmipt 
derived  the  name  from  the  gold  with  which  her 
hair  was  adorned.  11.  The  oiufurpot  traipa  fnn 
the  variegated  band  wound  around  lier  head.  IS. 
The  Xaitrrudtov,  from  the  circumstance  of  her  nail 
being  dressed  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  stood  ii|^ 
right  upon  the  head  in  the  form  of  a  bunpaa.    & 
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"Hie  aipa  ittpUovpot  represented  a  female  slave 
lett  y  bought,  and  wearing  only  a  white  chiton.  14. 
The  vapmi»i^urr6v  was  a  slave  distinguished  by  a 
pug-nose  and  her  hair ;  she  attended  upon  hetere, 
and  wore  a  crocus-coloured  chiton. 

Numerous  as  these  masks  are,  the  list  cannot  by 
any  means  be  considered  as  complete.  Tor  we  know 
that  there  were  other  standing  masks  for  persons 
following  particular  kinds  of  trade,  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  Pollux.  Maeson  of  Megara,  for  exam- 
|de,  is  said  to  have  invented  a  peculiar  mask,  called 
after  his  own  name  /laUruv,  another  for  a  slave,  and 
•  third  to  represent  a  cook.'  From  this  passage 
of  Athenaeus  we  also  learn  that  Stephanus  of  By- 
zantium wrote  a  work  repi  irpocruiruv. 

Hi.  Masks  osbd  in  the  Satybic  Drama. — ^The 
masks  used  in  this  species  of  the  Greek  drama 
were  intended  to  represent  Satyrs,  Silenus,  and 
similar  companions  of  Dionysus,  whence  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  countenances  and  form  of  their 
heads  may  easily  be  imagined.  Pollux  only  men- 
tions the  gray-headed  Satyr,  the  unbearded  Satyr, 
Silenus,  and  the  irairirof,  and  adds  that  the  charac- 
ters of  all  the  other  Satyric  masks  eiHier  resembled 
these,  or  were  sufficiently  expressed  ui  their  names, 
e.  g.,  the  Papposilenus  was  an  old  man  with  a  very 
predominant  animal  character.*  A  grotesque  mask 
of  a  Satyr,  together  with  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  a  tragic  mask,  is  contained  in  the  Townly 
Gallery  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  represented 
below. 


As  regards  the  earliest  representations  of  the 
regular  drama  among  the  Romans,  it  is  expressly 
stated  b,r  Diomedes'  that  masks  were  not  used,  but 
merely  t'l  e  galerus  or  wig,  and  that  Roscius  Gallus, 
about  tho  year  100  B.C.,  was  the  first  who  intro- 
duced the  use  of  masks.  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered,  that  masks  had  been  used  long  be- 
fore that  time  in  the  Atellanse,*  so  that  the  innova- 
tion of  lloscius  must  have  been  confined  to  the  reg- 
ular drama,  that  is,  to  tragedy  and  comedy.  As 
for  the  forms  of  Roman  masks,  it  might  be  pre- 
sumed that,  being  introduced  from  Greece  at  so 
late  a  period,  they  had  the  same  defects  as  those 
used  in  Greece  at  the  time  when  the  arts  were  in 
thtir  decline,  and  this  supposition  is  confirmed  by 
all  works  of  art,  and  the  paintings  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  in  which  masks  are  represented ;  for 
the  masks  appear  unnaturally  distorted,  and  the 
mouth  always  wide  open.  Tho  expressions  of  Ro- 
man writers  also  supjiort  this  supposition.*  We 
may  mention  here  that  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  of 
Teronce  contain  representations  of  Roman  masks, 
•nd  Crom  these  MSS.  they  have  been  copied  in  sev- 


1.  (Athni..  xir.,  p.  U9.1— t  (Comput  Eielutailt,  D<  Dram- 
ato  CoiBico-Siityrica,  p.  81.)— 3.  (iii.,  P.  486,  ed.  Pottcb.)— 4. 
(f  jrt ,  ■.  T.  PenoDiM.)— >  (0«U.,  r.,  7  —Jot.,  Iii.,  17i.) 
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eral  modem  editions  of  that  poet,  as  in  the  edition 
published  at  Urbino  in  1726,  fol.,  and  in  that  ni 
Dacier.  The  cut  annexed  contains  represer<«tioiu 
of  four  of  tiiese  masks  prefixed  to  the  Andria 


When  actors  at  Rome  displeased  their  audience 
and  were  hissed,  they  were  obliged  to  takeoff  their 
masks ;  but  those  who  acted  in  the  Atellanse  were 
not  obliged  to  do  so.'  The  Roman  mimes  never 
wore  masks.    {Vid.  Uiuua.)* 

PE'RTICA,  the  pole  used  by  the  Aobiheicsobes, 
was  also  called  Decehpeda  because  it  was  ten  feet 
long.  On  account  of  its  use  in  assigning  lands  to 
the  members  of  a  colony,  it  is  sometimes  represent- 
ed on  medals  by  the  side  of  the  augurial  plough.* 

PES  (TToiir),  a  Foot.  The  Greeks  and  Romans, 
like  most  other  nations,  took  their  standards  of 
length  originally  from  the  different  parts  of  the  hu- 
man body,  and  the  names  which  were  thus  given 
to  the  measures  were  retained  after  the  measures 
themselves  had  been  determined  with  greater  nicety. 
The  foot  was  the  basis  of  their  whole  system  of 
measures  of  length  ;  and  as  the  value  of  the  Greek 
foot  is  easily  obtained  when  that  of  the  Roman  is 
known,  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice  the  latter 
first. 

I.  The  Roman  fool. —  There  are  five  different 
ways  of  determining  the  length  of  the  Roman  foot 
These  are,  1.  From  ancient  measures  still  in  exist 
ence ;  2.  From  measurements  of  known  distances 
along  roads ;  3.  From  measurements  of  buildings ; 
4.  From  the  contents  of  certain  measures  of  capa 
city ;  and,  5.  From  measurements  of  a  degree  oi 
the  earth's  surface. 

1.  It  might  appear,  at  first  thoughts,  that  ancient 
measures  in  actual  existence  would  at  once  give 
the  required  information.  But  these  measures  are 
found  to  differ  among  themselves.  They  ari  of 
two  kinds,  foot-measures  cut  upon  gravestones, 
and  brass  or  iron  measures,  intended,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  be  used  as  measures.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case,  the  latter  would  probably  be  more  exact 
than  the  former,  and,  in  fact,  the  measures  on  the 
gravestones  are  rudely  cut,  and  their  subdivisions 
are  of  unequal  length,  so  that  they  have  no  preten- 
sions to  minute  accuracy ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  would  have 
been  made  very  fer  wrong.  We  may  safely  con- 
clude that  they  would  have  about  as  much  accuracy 
as  a  measure  hastily  cut  on  stone  by  a  mason  from 
the  foot-rule  used  by  him  in  working.  Four  such 
measures  are  preserved  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 
They  are  called  the  Statilian,  Cossutian,  jEbutian, 
and  Capponian  feet.  They  have  been  repeatedly 
measured,  but,  unfortunately,  the  different  measures 
ments  gave  different  results.  The  brass  and  iron 
foot-rules,  of  which  several  exist,  do  not  precisely 
agi-ee  in  length.  There  was  anciently  a  standard 
foot-measure  kept  in  >  'e  Capitol,  called  the  pet  mo- 
netalit,  which  was  probably  lost  at  the  burning  of 
the  Capitol  under  Vitellius  or  Titus. 

2.  The  itinerary  measurements  are  of  two  kinds, 
according  as  they  are  obt  lined  by  measuring  the 
distance  from  one  place  to  another,  or  the  dis- 


1.  (Feitui,  s.  T.  Panonatt  Fabula  — Maerab-  Sat,  ii.,  7.)— I 
(Conpore  Ft.  Pe  Ficoroni,  Ditaeitatio  De  lank  aoenicia  at  llf 
vris  comicii  uu  Rom.,  Roma,  17X1  aad  17M,  4to.— Fr.  Stian 
DiMertatinda  rei  •oanica  apud  Romi  ioa  Oiigiaa.) — 3.  (Propart 
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tance  from  out)  milestone  to  another  on  a  Roman 
road.  Both  methods  have  the  advantage  of  the 
diminution  of  error  which  always  results  from  de- 
termining a  lesser  magnitude  from  a  greater,  but 
both  are  subject  to  uncertainty  from  turnings  in 
the  road,  and  from  the  improbability  of  the  mile- 
stones having  been  laid  down  with  minute  accu- 
racy i  and  two  other  serious  objections  apply  to  the 
former  ii.3de,  namely,  the  difficulty  of  determining 
the  poii.  .3  where  the  measurement  began  and  ended, 
and  the  changes  which  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
direction  of  the  road.  Both  methods,  however, 
bave  been  tried ;  the  former  by  Cassini,  who  meas- 
ured the  distance  from  Ntmes  to  Naihonne,  and  tiy 
Riccioli  and  Grimaldi,  who  measured  that  between 
Modena  and  Bologna,  and  the  latter  by  Cassini,  be- 
tween Aix  and  Anes. 

3.  The  measurement  of  buildings  is  rather  a  ver- 
ification of  the  value  of  the  foot  as  obtained  frcnn 
other  sources  than  an  independent  evidence.  It 
very  seldom  happens  that  we  know  the  number  of 
ancient  feet  contained  in  the  building  measured. 
We  have  one  such  example  in  the  Parthenon, 
which  was  called  Hecatompedon  (hundred-footed)' 
from  the  width  of  its  front ;  but  even  in  this  case 
we  cannot  tell  exactly,  till  we  know  something  of 
the  length  of  the  Greek  foot,  to  what  precise  part 
of  the  front  this  measurement  applies.  Again, 
there  is  the  obelisk  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  at 
Rome,  and  the  Flaminian  obelisk,  the  heights  of 
which  are  given  by  Pliny.*  But  the  actual  heights 
of  these  obelisks,  as  compared  with  Pliny,  would 
give  a  value  for  the  foot  altogether  different  from 
that  obtained  from  other  sources.  Indeed,  the  num- 
bers in  Pliny  are  undoubtedly  corrupt.  An  inge- 
lious  emendation  by  Stuart  would  remove  the  dif- 
ficulty ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  passEige  which  re- 
quires a  conjectural  emendation  cannot  be  taken 
as  an  independent  authority.  There  is  another 
mode  of  deducing  the  value  of  the  foot  from  build-- 
ings,  of  the  dimensions  of  which  we  have  no  infor- 
mation. The  building  is  measured,  and  the  length 
thus  obtained  is  divided  by  the  supposed  value  of 
the  ancient  foot  (as  derived  from  other  evidence) ; 
and  if  a  remainder  be  left,  this  value  of  the  foot  is 
corrected  so  that  there  may  be  no  remainder.  It 
is  assumed  in  tliis  process  that  no  fractions  of  feet 
were  allowed  in  the  dimensions  of  the  building,  and 
also  that  the  plans  wero  worked  out  with  the  most 
minute  exactness,  both  of  which  assumptions  are 
not  very  probable.  In  fact,  these  measurements 
have  given  different  values  for  the  foot.  "  Modem 
architects,"  says  Mr.  Hussey,  "  do  not  allow  that 
such  calculations  could  be  depended  on  in  modem 
buildings,  for  determining  the  true  length  of  the 
measures  by  which  they  were  planned.  Nor  are 
the  dimensions  of  the  parts  of  buildings  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  in  our  own  country,  as  Gothic  churches 
and  cathedrals,  found  to  agree  exactly,  so  its  to 
give  whole  numbers  of  the  standard  measure."  On 
Uie  other  hand,  these  measurements,  like  those  on 
roads,  have  the  advantage  of  involving,  in  all  prob- 
ability, very  small  errors,  and  of  the  mminution  of 
tiie  error  by  division 

4.  Villalpando  and  Eisenschmidt  have  attempted 
to  deduce  the  length  of  the  Roman  foot  from  the 
•olid  content  of  the  congius  of  Vespasian.  ( Vid. 
CoNoius.)  Since  the  congius  was  the  eighth  of  the 
amphora,  and  the  content  of  the  amphora  was  a 
cubic  foot  (vid.  Ahphoea),  the  process  is  to  multi- 
(\ly  the  content  of  the  congius  by  8,  and  extract  the 
ube  root  of  the  product.  But  this  process  is  very 
ancertain.  First,  there  is  a  doubt  about  the  con- 
tent of  the  congius  itself  (vtti.  Libka);  then  it  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  ttie  content  of  the  con- 
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gins  was  actually  adapted  with  pei'ect  accurac}  U 
the  length  of  the  foot ;  and,  lastly,  there  is  a  fartkei 
risk  of  error  in  reversing  this  process. 

5.  Some  French  geograpBers,  iind  especially  M 
Orosselin,  have  supposed  that  the  ancient  astrono- 
mers were  acquainted  with  the  dimensions  of  a 
great  circle  of  the  earth,  and  that  they  founded 
their  whole  system  of  measures  on  the  subdirisioos 
of  such  a  circle.  The  results  of  M.  Gosselin's  cal- 
culations agree  well  with  those  derived  from  other 
sources.  But  we  need  better  evidence  than  this 
agreement  to  convince  us  that  both  the  Greeks  an^ 
IU>mans,  at  a  very  early  period,  formed  a  system 
of  measures  on  such  scientific  principles ;  and  it  is 
incredible  thai,  if  such  a  system  had  really  exist' 
ed,  there  should  be  no  allusion  to  it  in  any  of  the 
ancient  geographers. 

The  average  values  of  the  Roman  foot,  obtained 
from  these  various  sources,  in  terms  of  the  Engtist: 
foot,  are  the  following : 

1.  From  ancient  measures -9718 

2.  From  itinerary  measurements      .    .     -97088 

3.  From  measurements  of  buildings  -96994 

4.  From  the  congius -9832 

6.  Prom  the  length  of  a  degree  .  .  .  -9734 
of  which  the  first  three  are  the  most  to  be  depend- 
ed on ;  and  of  those  three  the  average  is  -9708,  a* 
11-6496  inches,  or  l.U  "1*96  inches,  which  ve  may 
take  as  the  probable  value  of  the  Roman  foot. 

Cagnazzi,  whose  researches  are  said  by  Niebubr 
to  have  placed  the  true  value  of  the  Roman  foot  be- 
yond a  doubt,'  gives  it  a  greater  length  than  the 
above,  namely,  -89684  of  a  metre  =-9782  of  a  fool 
but  this  calculation  is  objected  to  by  Bbckh,  as  be 
ing  derived  by  a  process  not  perfectly  true  firom  the 
value  of  the  pound,  and  as  being  confirmed  only  by 
one  existing  measure,  and  also  as  being  at  variance 
with  the  value  of  the  Greek  foot,  oKained  from 
independent  sources.*  Bockh'e  CRr  calculation 
which  agrees  with  that  of  Wuim,  gives  a  value 
very  little  less  than  the  above,  namely,  131-15  Paris 
lines  =9704649  of  the  English  foot  =11-6466 
inches. 

The  Romans  applied  the  uncial  division  (vid.  As/ 
to  the  foot,  which  thus  contained  18  uneiee,  whence 
our  inches ;  and  many  of  the  words  used  to  express 
certain  numbers  of  unciie  are  applied  to  the  parts 
of  the  foot.'  It  was  also  divided  into  16  digui  (fin- 
ger-breadths) :  this  mode  of  division  was  used  es- 
pecially by  architects  and  land-surveyors,  and  is 
found  on  all  the  foot-measures  that  have  come  down 
to  us.  PoUex  (the  thumb),  which  is  used  in  modem 
Latin  for  an  inch,  is  not  found  m  the  ancient  writers, 
but  Pliny*  uses  the  adjective  ;)oUtcaru(ol  a  thumb's 
breadth  or  thickness).  Palmus  (a  hand-breadth) 
was  the  fourth  part  of  the  foot,  containing  4  digiti 
or  3  uneiee.  There  seems  also  to  have  been  a  larger 
piklmus  of  12  digiti  or  9  uneiee.' 

The  following  measures  were  longer  than  the 
foot.  Pcdmipet,  that  is,  palmtu  tt  pa,  H  feet,  or 
IS  inches ;  eubihu,  l\  feet,  is  seldom  used  In  Latin 
except  as  a  translation  q(  the  Greek  T^xt-  C^ti 
CuBiTDB.)  Ulna  (the  arm)  is  used  by  later  writers 
as  equivalent  to  cvJnttu;  but  it  was  properly  the 
translation  of  the  Greek  bpyviu :  Pliny  uses  it  for 
the  whole  length  of  the  outstretched  arms  from  fin- 
ger to  finger.*  From  the  analogy  of  the  as  we  have 
also  dupondium  for  8  feet,'  and  pe»  tatertius  for  8^ 
feet.*  Pasaus  (a  pace),  5  feet.*  MiUepatttu,  5000 
feet,  or  a  mile.  (Vid.  Milliakidh.)  Gratb*,  ~i 
passus.     Leufa  or  Leuea  was  a  Gallic  measure  = 
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N.,  ixi.,  M.)— e.  (U.  N.,  xri.,  33,  40.— Camiiara  S<r  ad  Virg, 
Eel.,  iii.,  109.)— 7.  (Colum.,  iii.,  IS,  Ac.)— 8.  (L«|  in.  7aii, 
tab.  Tiii.l— «.  (Vitrn.,  i.,  14.— Colna..  v.,  1.) 
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(kiUO  partus  or  1}  miles.'  Stones  are  still  found  on 
the  roads  in  Fr^M  with  distances  marked  oo  them 
in  Leuga.  Decemptda,  a  pole  {■perlica)  10  feet  long, 
was  used  in  measuring  land.*  Actu;  12  decem- 
pode,  or  130  feet.  {Vid.  Actoi.)  The  following 
tables  rxhibit  the  Roman  measures  of  length,  with 
their  values  in  English  feet  and  inches : 

I.  Ordinary  Metuuret. 

IW«.  Wm.     bdM. 

Digitus                ...           ^  -7281 

Untia A  -9708 

Palmus I  3'9124 

Pes 1  11-6496 

Palmipes U  1      S'6630 

Cubitus U  I      6-4744 

3.  Land  Meaturet. 

lyl>.       Twk.     TmH.      Ixbm. 

Pes       I  116496 

Gradus      ....        3^  3      6-134 

Passus       ....         6  II     10248 

Decerapeda    ...       10  3             8  490 

Actus 130  38      3      6953 

Mille  Passus  I  gooo  1618 

or  Mdlianum  (  ^^ 

.  The  square  foot  (pet  guadratiu)  is  called  by  Fron- 
tiniu  eonstrahu,  and  by  Doethins  conlracluM.  Fron- 
tinus  applies  the  temi  quadratus  to  the  cubic  foot. 
The  principal  square  measure  was  the  jugerum  of 
S40  feet  by  130.    {Yid.  Joextivu.) 

Some  have  concluded,  from  the  measurements  of 
buildings,  that  the  foot  was  slightly  reduced  about 
the  time  of  Domitian,  -which  Wurm  accounts  for 
by  supposing  that  the  fe»  nmulalu,  after  being  de- 
stroyed in  the  fire  under  Titu^,  was  restored  by  Do- 
mil  ian  in  a  careless  manner.  Both  the  fact  and  the 
rzpianation,  however,  appesr  to  be  very  doubtful. 

II.  The  Greek  fool. — We  have  no  ancient  measures 
l,y  which  to  determine  tlie  length  of  the  Greek  foot, 
but  we  have  the  general  testimony  of  ancient  wri- 
teiB  that  it  was  to  the  Ruman  in  the  ratio  of  26 :  24. 
The  Greek  stadium,  which  contained  600  Greek 
feet  '.t  said  by  Roman  writers  to  contain  626  Ro- 
man fi.-et ;  and  also  a  Roman  mile,  or  6000  feet, 
was  reckoned  equal  to  8  Greek  stadia,  or  4800  feet ; 
both  of  these  calculations  give  the  above  ratio  of 
85  :  34.'  If,  therefore,  the  Roman  foot  was  -0706 
of  the  English,  the  Greek  foot  was  equal  to  1  01 126 
feet,  or  12-135  inches. 

This  value  is  confirmed  by  the  measurement 
of  the  Parthenon.  "  Stuart,"*  says  Mr.  Hussey, 
"  measured  the  upper  step  of  the  basement  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  is  the  platform  on  which  the  pil- 
lars stand,  and  Is  exactly  that  part  of  the  building 
where  we  should  expect  that  the  measure  would 
have  been  taken  if  the  name  Hecatompedon  was 
really  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  dimensions.  He 
found  the  width  of  the  front  to  be  101  feet  1-7  inch- 
es, the  length  of  the  side  337  feet  705  inches ;  and 
since  these  two  quantities  are  very  nearly  in  the  ra- 
tio of  100  to  235,  he  inferred  that  the  two  sides 
really  contained  these  two  numbers  of  feet.  From 
this  he  calculated  the  value  of  the  foot,  from  the 
front  12-137  inches,  from  the  side  13-138  inches: 
of  which  the  greatest  exceeds  the  value  given  above 
by  only  003  of  an  inch."  Other  measurements  of 
the  Parthenon  and  of  other  buildings  at  Athens  tend 
to  the  same  result. 

Strabo,  however,'  quotes  from  Polybius  a  calcu- 
lation which  would  make  the  Greek  and  Roman 
foot  equal,  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  is  a 
nistake  in  this  statement.  Plutarch  again*  says 
•xprossly  that  the  mile  u  a  little  U$t  than  8  stadia. 


I.  tAmmian.  Marc.,  zvi..  It.— Itin.  Antoitin.)— t.  (Cic,  Pro 
Mil.,c.tT.— Ptilad.,  ii.,  tit.  13.1-3.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  ii.,  t3,  108. 
— Colnni.,  T.,  I.— Poljrl>.,  iii.,  30.— Stmbo,  p.  331.)— 4.  (Antii]. 
*<h .  ii.,  p.  8.)— 9.  (p  3a.)— •.  (C.  Gnoth.,  T.) 


which  would  give  a  rather  smaller  ratio  than  iliai 
of  34  :  25  for  the  ratio  o<  the  Roman  to  the  Greek 
foot.  It  is  on  the  autbo'ity  of  this  passage  that 
Bockh  gives  the  value  above  mentioned  for  the  Ro 
man  foot.  If,  according  to  the  supposition  already 
noticed,  a  slight  diminution  took  place  in  the  Ro 
man  foot,  this  would  account  for  the  diflerenc; 
But  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  consider  this  eolitary 
passage  of  sufficient  weight  to  influence  the  calcu- 
lation. 

The  Greeks  used  different  standards  at  Oifforeiit 
places  and  at  different  times.  The  foot  which  gen- 
erally prevailed  over  Greece  was  that  by  which  the 
stadium  at  Olympla  was  measured  (vid.  Stadidh), 
which  was  the  one  we  have  been  speaking  of,  and 
which  was  therefore  the  same  as  that  used  at  Ath 
ens  in  her  best  days.  Hyginus-  mentions  this  foo) 
as  being  used  in  Cjrrene  under  the  name  of  Ptole 
meius. 

The  following  table  represents  the  parts  and  mul 
tiples  of  the  Greek  foot : 

lUitt.      »"*•      '•«.         i«J>». 

AucrvXof     .     .       i.  -7584 

Kiv&vXot     ■     •  \  16168 

iraXaurr?    .    .  \  3  0336 

Juxut      ...  1  6-0673 

hpDoiopmi   .     .  |  7-684 

OTneafii  ...  I  9  !008 

irovf       ...  1  1          0136 


miriti   . 

•    M 

1 

1-6613 

.  .    il 

1 

3168 

K^XVt      • 

.  .    1* 

1 

63016 

fiXov      . 

2* 

3 

6-336 

.    .      4t 

4 

66048 

ipyvtu    . 

.     .      6 

6 

081 

KoKaiiot . 

.     .     10 

10 

136 

ifilia.     . 

.     .     60 

30 

81 

nXUpov 

100 

33 

2 

16 

OTuiunr  . 

600 

303 

9 

dt'ovXoc  . 

.      1200 

404 

1 

6 

The  AiicrvXof  (a  finger-breadth)  answers  to  L-« 
Roman  digilut :  the  k6v6vXo(  (knuckle)  was  3  finger- 
breadths  :  the  TroXotor^,  which  was  also  called  tho 
naXaitT^f,  iiipov,  Aoyjii,  or  da<.TV^oi6xiui,  was  a 
hand-breadth.  The  SpBoiupov  was  the  length  of  the 
open  hand.  The  Tuxiit  was  a  span  from  the  thumb 
to  the  fore-finger;  the  oKiOofui  a  span  from  the 
thumb  to  the  little  finger.  The  inyiiii  was  the  dis- 
tance from  the  elbow  to  the  knuckle-joints,  the 
irvyiiv  from  the  elbow  to  the  first  joint  of  the  finger, 
the  n^xvi  (cubit)  from  the  elbow  to  the  tips  of  the 
fingers.  Of  this  measure  there  were  two  sizes,  the 
ftirpiot  and  the  royal  -,  the  latter  was  3  finger- 
breadths  longer  than  the  other,  which  would  make 
it  nearly  20i  inches. 

The  square  measures  of  the  Greeks  were  the 
irovf,  or  square  foot,  the  apovpa  =2500  square  feet, 
and  the  v^ieBpov  =4  arurae  =10,000  square  feet. 

Certain  peculiar  foot-measures,  diflering  from  the 
ordinary  ones,  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 
The  Samian,  which  was  the  same  as  the  Egyptian 
foot,  is  known,  from  the  length  of  the  Egyp- 
tian cubit  as  derived  from  the  Nilomster  (namely, 
17-74878576  inches),  to  have  contained  11  82852384 
inches,  or  more  than  1 1}  inches.  A  larger  foot  than 
the  common  standard  seems  to  have  been  used  in 
Asia  Minor.  Heron*  names  tho  royal  or  Phllste- 
rian  foot  as  being  16  finger-breadths,  and  the  Italian 
as  13}.  and  he  also  mentions  .i  mile  (tUXiov)  of 
5400  Italian  or  4500  royal  feet.  Ideler  suppose* 
that  the  Italian  foot  means  the  common  Roman, 
and  the  royal  a  Greek  foot  larger  than  the  common 
standard,  corresponding  to  the  stadiuw  of  7  to  tiia 
mile,  which  had  been  introduced  before  Herons 

1.  (D*  OwUt.  Ap.,  p.  SI0.)-4.  (Da  Mm*.,  p.  Me.) 
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bme,  nimely,  the  tenth  centaiy.    The  Pet  Dnm- 
tMit.  or  foot  of  Drusus,  contained  18^  Roman  inch- 
es =13-1068  English  inches.     It  was  used  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Italy  for  measuring  land,  and  was 
the  standard  among  the  Tungri  in  Lower  Ger- 
many.* 
PE'SSU  LUS.    ( Vid.  Jahd*.  p.  626. ) 
PESSOI  (moaoi).    ( Vid.  Latbdncou.) 
PETALISMOS  (n-eraXw/Mf).  ( Vid.  Banisehent, 
tiSEEt,  p.  135.) 
PETASUS.    {Vid.  PiiEos.) 
PETI'TOR.    {Vid.  Actor.) 
PETAURIST/E.    {Vid.  Petadrum.) 
PETAURUM  {mravpov,  nirevpm)  is  said  by  the 
Greek  grammarians  to  have  been  a  pole  or  board  on 
which  fowls  roosted.'    We  also  find  the  name  of 
petauTum  in  the  Roman  games,  and  considerable 
doubt  has  arisen  respecting  its  meaning.    It  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  a  board  moving  up  and  down, 
with  a  person  at  each  end,  and  supported  in  the 
middle  something  like  our  seesaw ;  only  it  appears 
to  have  been  much  longer,  and,  consequently,  went 
to  a  greater  height  than  is  common  among  us. 
Some  writers  describe  it  as  a  machine,  from  which 
those  who  exhibited  were  raised  to  a  great  height, 
and  then  seemed  to  fly  to  the  ground  ;  but  this  in- 
terpretation does  not  agree  so  well  with  the  passa- 
ges of  ancient  authors  as  the  one  previously  men- 
tioned.*   The  persons  who  took  part  in  this  game 
were  called  pelaurisUt  or  petaurittarii ;  but  this 
name  seems  to  have  been  also  applied  in  rather  a 
wider  signification.* 

PETO'RRITUM,  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  which, 
like  the  Esseouh.  was  adopted  by  the  mtmans  in 
imitation  of  the  Gauls.'  It  differed  from  the  Har- 
KAMAXA  in  being  uncovered.  Its  name  is  obvious- 
'y  compounded  oiptlor,  four,  and  n7,  a  wheel.  Fes- 
us,*  in  explaining  this  etymology,  observes  that  pe- 
ar meant  four  in  Oscan  and  in  .^olic  Greek.  There 
s  no  reason  to  question  the  truth  of  this  remark ; 
but,  since  petor  meant  four  in  many  other  European 
languages,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Romans  de- 
rived the  name,  together  with  the  fashion  of  this 
vehicle,  from  the  Gauls.  Gellius^  expressly  says 
that  it  is  a  Gallic  word. 

•PHAGRUS  (^rpof),  called  by  Plioy  the  Pa^rtw, 
d  species  of  fish,  the  Sparua  Pagrus,  L.,  called  in 
English  the  Sea  Bream  or  Braize. 

*PHAC0S  {foKof),  the  Cicer  Ims,  or  Lentil. 
'  Stackhuuse,"  says  Adams, "  seems  to  stand  alone 
in  making  it  to  be  the  Ervum  ervilia.  The  JLens  palxu- 
Iris,  faKOi  i  hri  tuv  re^^ruv,  Dioscor.,  seems  to  be 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  Lemna  minor,  or  Lesser 
Duck's-meat.  The  ^a«df  'IviiKit  of  Theophrastus  is 
the  Doliehos  Catiang,  according  to  Sprengel." 
•PHALiENA  (^oXaiva),  the  Whale.    {Vid.  Ba- 

L.SNA.) 

'II.  An  insect  referable  to  the  genus  Phalcma, 
or  Moths.  "  De  Pauw,"  says  Adams,  "  makes  the 
^oAayl  of  Phile  to  be  the  ^oXafva.  It  appears, 
however,  with  more  propriety,  to  be  referable  to  the 

PHALANGA  or  PALANGA*  («aAayf)-  any  long 
aylindrical  piece  of  wood,  but  especially, 

1.  Trunks  or  branches  of  trees,  or  portions  of 
them,  cut  as  articles  of  merchandise.  The  .Ethio- 
pians presented  to  the  King  of  Persia  StriKooiat 
^vXayyat  itivov,  "  200  pieces  of  ebony."* 


(Honer  on  Ancient  Weights,  &c..  Appendix.— Worm,  De 
Pono^  cap.  0  and  7. — Btekh's  Metrolog.  Untersuch.,  p.  196,  &c. 
— Idelei,  I*ngen-  und  Flftchen-maAse.  —  FrAret,  Obsermtions 
•Qt  le  rapport  dee  m^sures  Gtecques  et  dee  mdanrei  Romoinei, 
Mio.  de  rAcad.  d'lnacrip.,  t.  iiir.,  p  Ml,  &c.)— 2.  (Huych., 
•  v.— PoUux,  Onom.,  x.,  IM.)— 3.  (LuciL  ap.  Felt.,  a.  t.  Petau- 
lirt.— Jut.,  xiv.,  MS.  —  Mart.,  xi.,  SI,  3.  —  Manil.,  v.,  433.)  —4. 
JCompare  Petron.,  S3.)— S.  (Hot.,  Sat.,  I..  li.,  1«.  >-8.  (».  t.)— 7. 
<x».,  SO.I— 8.  (Non.  Matcell.,  p.  163,  ed  Mercei;-*.  (Herod., 
ii.  »T--Pli».,H  N  iui.,4,».8.) 
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8.  Truncheonb,  naid  to  have  btci  fiist  used  r 
battle  by  the  Africans  in  fighting  against  the  Egyp' 
tians.' 

3.  Poles  used  to  carry  burdens  in  the  inaniiet 
represented  in  the  woodcut,  p.  67,  or  so  as  to  coai- 
bine  the  strength  of  two  or  more  individuals.  Tb« 
carriers  who  used  these  poles  were  called  pkaUngm- 
ni,*  and  also  hexaphori,  lelrapkori,  &£.,  according  as 
they  worked  in  parties  of  six,  four,  or  two  persons. 
The  poles  were  marked  at  equal  distances,  and  the 
straps  which  passed  over  the  shoulders  of  the  work- 
men were  so  fixed  at  the  divisions,  that  each  man 
sustained  an  equal  share  of  the  burden.* 
.  4.  Rollers  placed  under  ships  to  move  them  oii 
dry  land,  so  as  to  draw  them  upon  shore  <Mr  into 
the  water  {dovpareoi  mXlvipoi*).  This  was  effected 
either  by  making  use  of  the  oars  as  levers,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  fastening  to  the  stem  of  the  ship 
cables  with  a  noose  (/i^pivdor),  against  which  the 
sailors  pressed  with  their  breasts,  as  we  see  in  oui 
canal  navigation,*  or  by  the  use  of  machines.* 

The  trunk  of  the  wild  olive  (xonvof)  served  to 
make  such  rollers,^  and  on  the  occasion  here  re- 
ferred to,  a  phalanx  made  of  this  tree  was  erected 
upon  a  tomb  instead  of  a  stone  column.  Roller^ 
were  employed  in  the  same  manner  to  move  milita- 
ry engines ;'  and  we  need  not  hesitate  to  conclude 
that  columns  of  marble  and  other  enormous  stones 
designed  for  building  were  transported  from  the 
quarry  by  the  same  process. 

If  from  the  earliest  periods  the  Greeks  were  fa 
miliar  with  the  use  of  rollers  ranged  in  long  sac 
cession  and  moving  parallel  to  one  another,  it  migfai 
be  expected  that  the  term  phalanx  would  be  used  bj 
them  metaphorically.  We,  accordingly,  not  onl) 
find  it  applied  to  denote  the  bones  of  the  hand  and 
foot,  which  are  placed  beside  one  another  like  so 
many  rollers,  but  in  the  lUad*  the  lines  of  soldiers 
ranged  in  close  order,  and  following  one  another, 
are  often  called  by  the  same  expressive  appellatioa, 
and  hence  arose  the  subsequent  established  use  of 
the  term  in  reference  to  the  Greek  army.  {Vid. 
Aehv,  Greek.) 

*PHALANG'ION  {i^aXarriov),  "  a  class  of  veno- 
mous spiders,"  says  Adams,  "  several  species  (tf 
which  are  described  by  Nicander.  These  Sprengel 
attempts  to  determine,  but  his  conclusions  are  not 
very  satisfactory.  He  does  not  refer  any  of  them 
to  the  genus  Pkalangium,  L.  Stackhouse  concludes 
that  the  ^uyyiov  of  Theophrastus  includes  tha 
Artmea  avieularia  and  the  A.  Tarantula  i  the  foi 
mer,  however,  is  an  American  species,  and,  conse 
quently,  inadmissible." 

PHALAR'ICA.     {Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

PHAL'ERA  {^aXapov),  a  boss,  disc,  or  crescent 
of  metal,  in  many  cases  of  gold,"  and  beautifully 
wrought,  so  as  to  be  highly  prized."  Ornaments  of 
this  description,  being  used  in  pairs,  are  scarcely 
ever  mentioned  except  in  the  plural  number.  The 
names  for  them  are  evidently  formed  from  the  tenn 
^dh>(,  which  is  explained  under  Galea,  p.  466." 
Besides  the  metallic  ornaments  of  the  helmet,  sim- 
ilar decorations  were  sometimes,  though  very  rare- 
ly, worn  by  warriors  on  other  parts  of  their  dress 
or  armour,  probably  upon  the  breast."  The  negro 
slaves  who  were  kept  by  opulent  Romans  woie 
them  suspended  round  their  necks."  Also  the  tiata 
of  the  King  of  Persia  was  thus  adorned."    But  we 


I.  (Plin.,  n.  N  ,  »ii.,  M,  a.  S7.)— S.  (Glow.  Ant,  a.  t.)  — » 
(Vitnir.,  z.,3,  a.  8.)— 4.  (Branck,  Anal.,  iii.,  St.— ApoU.  Rhod., 
i..  S7S-38S.)— S.  (Orph.,  Aigun.,  239-248,  270-S73.)— «.  (Hot. 
Carm.,  I.,  iv.,  2.)— 7.  ( Apoll.  Rhod.,  ii.,  84S-848.— Schol.  ia  loe.; 
—8.  (C«t.,  BeU.  CiT.,  ii.,  10.)— 9.  (i».,  2M,  281,  333, 4S7.)— 10 
(Herod.,  i.,  213.— Athen.,  xii.,  p.  SSO.  —  Clandian,  Epig.,  14.)— 
II.  (Cic.,VeiT..  II.,  iv.,  IS.)— IS.  ((}ompara  Hom.,Il.,zTL,lM. 
—13.  (Vire.,  .Xn.,  ix.,  IS9, 4S6.]— 14.  (Soaton..  Nero,W>-tf 
(iEtchyl.,  Pen.,  668.) 
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most  romnionly  read  of  phalerae  as  ornaments  at- 
tached to  the  harness  or  honies,*  especially  about 
the  head  (u/nrvK-rijpia  ^a^pa'),  and  often  worn  as 
pendants  {pentUia'),  so  as  to  produce  a  terrific  ef- 
fect when  shaken  by  the  rapid  motions  of  the  horse 
{turiMtUur  phalera*).  These  ornaments  were  often 
bestowed  upon  horsemen  by  the  Roman  generals  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Ahkilla,  the  Tobqdes  the 
hasta  pura  (vid.  Hasta,  p.  490),  and  the  crown  of 
gold  'rid.  Corona),  in  order  to  make  a  public  and 
permanent  acknowledgment  of  bravery  and  merit.* 
PHAR'ETRA  (<^ap(Tpa,  op.  Herod.,  t^perpeov),  a 
Quiver.  A  quiver,  full  of  arrows,  was  the  usual  ac- 
eumpaniment  of  the  bow.  {Vid.  Aacos.)  It  was, 
consequently,  part  of  the  attire  of  every  nation  ad- 
dicted to  archery.  Virgil  applies  to  it  the  epithets 
Cre$sa,  Ijycia,  Threuta  ;*  Ovid  mentions  the  phare- 
trahu  Geta ;'  Herodotus  represents  it  as  part  of  the 
ordinary  armour  of  the  Persians.'  Females  also 
assumed  the  quiver,  together  with  the  bow,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Amazons,'  and  of  those  Spartan, 
Tyrian,  and  Thracian  virgins  who  were  fond  of 
bunting,  and  wore  boots  (vid.  Cothdrnos,  Pcro) 
and  other  appropriate  articles  of  dress."  On  the 
same  principle,  the  quiver  is  an  attribute  of  certain 
divinities,  viz.,  of  Apollo,"  Diana,"  Hercules,"  and 
Cupid."  The  quiver,  like  the  bow-case  {vid.  Cory- 
T08),  was  principally  made  of  hide  or  leather,"  and 
was  adorned  with  gold"  (aurata"),  painting,"  and 
braiding  {noMjifiairTov^').  It  had  a  lid  (itu/ta*'),  and 
was  suspended  from  the  right  shoulder  by  a  belt 
{vid.  Baltics),  passing  over  the  breast  and  behind 
the  back."  Its  most  common  position  was  on  the 
left  hip,  in  the  usual  place  of  the  sword  (vid.  Ola- 
Dtoi),  and  consequently,  as  Pindar  says,  "  nnder 
the  elbow""  or  "  under  the  arm"  (iiroiivun.-*').  It 
was  worn  thus  by  the  Scythians**  and  by  the  £gyp- 
liin'!,*'  and  is  so  represented  in  the  annexed  figure 
n""  thi  Amazon  Dinomache,  copied  from  a  Greek 


I  (Xen.,  IWIen.,  IT.,  1,  *  S».— Viig.,  .«n.,T.,IIO.— 0«1L,T., 
%  — Claudiin,  Epiy.,  30.)— S.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  Col.,  1069.  —  Eiuip., 
<nppl.,  S8«.— Greg.  Cor.,  D«  Dialect.,  p.  508,  ed.  Schlfor.)— 3. 
(PliB.,  n.  N.,  iiivii.,  IS,  •.  74.)— 4.  (Claudian  in  i».  Com. 
Hoi»jr  ,  548.y-S.  (Juv.,  ivi.,  60.— A.  GeH.,ii.,  II.)— «.  (Oeorg., 
Hi.  34S.— .En.,  Tii.,  810 ;  li ,  8S8.)  —7.  (De  Ponto,  I.,  Tiii.,  8.) 
-B.  (lii.,  0I.)-».  (Virg:.,  jEo.,  T,  Sll.)  — 10-  (Virg.,  .«n.,  i., 
314-3S4,  338.)— 11.  (Horn.,  II.,  i.,  45.—  Viig.,  JEn.,  iv.,  149.)— 
U.  (Virg.,  Xa.,  i.,  500.)  —  IS.  (He>.,  Scut.  Here,  1«.— Apoll. 
Shod.,!.,  1194.)  — 14.  (Ovid,  Met.,  i.,  468.)— 15.  (Herod,  ii., 
141  J  —  18.  (Anacr..  x'f.,  6.)  — 17.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  iv.,  138  ;  xi., 
858.)— 18.  (Ond,  EpUt  Her.,  xxi.,  173.)  —  19.  (Theocr.,  xit., 
J64.)— 20.  (Honi..  n.,  ir.,  116.— Od.,  ii.,  314.)— 21.  (He«.,  1.  c.) 
—21  (01.,  ii.,  150, «.  Bl.)— 23.  (Theocr.,  r»ii.,  30.)— 24.  (Schol. 
in  Find.,  1  cj- 25.  (WiUunioD,  Man.  and  Coat.,  toI.  i..  p.  311, 
Ml) 


vase.*  The  left-hand  figure  in  the  samb  woodcut  is 
from  one  of  the  .lEgina  marbles.  It  is  the  statue 
of  an  Asiatic  archer,  whose  quiver  (fractured  in  the 
original)  is  suspended  equally  low,  hut  with  Iho 
opening  towards  his  right  elbow,  so  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him,  in  taking  the  arrows,  to  pass  his 
hand  behind  bis  body  instead  of  before  it.  To  this 
fashion  was  opposed  the  Cretan  method  of  carrying 
the  quiver,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  woodcut,  p, 
245,  and  is  uniformly  seen  in  the  ancient  statuer 
of  Biana.  There  was  an  obvious  necessity  tlvt 
the  quiver  should  be  so  hung  that  the  arrows  might 
be  taken  from  it  with  ease  and  rapidity,  and  this  end 
would  be  obtained  in  any  one  of  the  three  positions 
described.  The  warrior  made  the  arrows  rattle  in 
his  quiver  as  a  method  of  inspiring  fear.' 

PHARMACEUTICA  (*ap^u«£vr«)J),  sometimes 
called  t'op/ituceia,*  is  defined  by  Galen*  to^  be  that 
part  of  the  science  of  medicine  which  cures  'diseases 
by  means  of  drugs,  ita  ipapftoKuv,*  and  formed,  ac- 
cording to  Celsus,'  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
whole  science,  or,  more  properly,'  of  that  called 
Tberapeutica.    (Vid.  THRRAPsaTicA.) 

With  respect  to  the  actual  nature  of  the  medi- 
cines used  by  the  ancients,  it  is  in  most  oases  use- 
less to  inquire ;  the  lapse  of  ages,  loss  of  records, 
change  of  language,  and  ambiguity  of  description. 
have  rendered  great  part  of  the  learned  researches 
on  the  subject  unsatisfactory ;  and,  indeed,  we  are 
in  doubt  with  regard  to  many  of  the  medicines  em- 
ployed even  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  It  is,  how- 
ever, clearly  shown  by  the  earliest  records,  that  the 
ancients  were  in  possession  of  many  powerful  rem- 
edies ;  thus  Melampira  of  Argos,  one  of  the  roost 
ancient  Greek  physicians  with  whom  wo  are  ac- 
quainted, is  said  to  have  cured  Iphiolus,  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  of  sterility  by  administering  the  rust  (or 
$aq\uoxide)  of  iron  in  wine  for  ten  days  ;'  and  the 
same  physician  used  the  black  hellebore  as  a  purge 
on  the  daughters  of  King  Prostus,  who  were  afflict- 
ed with  melancholy.  Opium,  or  a  preparation  of 
the  poppy,  was  certainly  known  in  the  earliest 
ages ;  it  was  probably  opium  that  Helen  mixed  with 
wine,  and  gave  to  the  guests  of  Menelaus,  under 
the  expressive  name  of  vtjirtvdec,'  to  drive  away 
their  cares,  and  increase  their  hilarity;  and  this 
conjecture  (says  Dr.  Paris,  in  his  "  Pharmacologia") 
receives  much  support  from  the  fact  that  the  vjjirev- 
fee  of  Homer  was  obtained  from  the  Egyptian 
Thebes,  and  the  tincture  of  opium  (or  laudanum) 
has  been  called  "  Thebaic  tincture."  Gomeus,  how- 
ever, in  his  "Definitiones  Medicte,""  thinks  that  the 
herb  alluded  to  was  the  "  Enula  Campana,"  or  Ele- 
campane, which  is  also  called  "  Helenium,"  with  a 
traditional  reference  (as  is  supposed)  to  Helen's 
name.  There  is  reason  to  believe. that  the  pagan 
pi  iesthood  were  under  the  influence  ot  some  pow- 
erful narcotic  during  the  display  of  their  oraculai 
powers.  Dr.  Darwin  thinks  it  might  be  the  Liiuro- 
ceratut,  but  the  effects  produced  (says  Dr.  Paris) 
would  seem  to  resemble  rather  those  of  opium,  w 
perhaps  of  stramonium,  than  of  the  prussic  (or  hy- 
drocyanic) acid.  The  sedative  powers  of  the  Lac- 
tuca  tativa,  or  lettuce,  were  known  also  in  the 
earliest  times  :  among  the  fables  of  antiquity,  we 
read  that,  alter  the  death  of  Adonis,  Venus  threw 
herself  on  a  bed  of  lettuces  to  Jul!  her  grief  and  re- 
press her  desires  ;  and  we  are  told  that  Galen,  in 
the  decline  of  life,  suffered  much  from  morbid  \igi- 


1.  (Hope,  Cortume  of  the  Ancienta,  i.,  22.)— 2.  (Anacr.,xix' , 
11.  — Has.,  1.  c.)  — 3.  (Pwudo-Gal.,  Introd.,  c.  7,  torn.  xiT.,  p 
690,  ed.  KOhn.)  —  4.  (Comment,  in  Hippocr.,  De  Akut.  Moil). 
Victu,  ♦  5,  torn.  XT.,  p.  425.)- 5.  (Compare  Plolo  ap.  Diog.  !*■ 
ert..  iii.,  1,  aect.  50,  «  85.1—6.  (De  Medic,  lib.  i.,  Praifat.,  p.  3, 
ed.  Bip.)— 7.  (Compare  Paeudo-Gal.,  Intitxioct.,  I.e.)— 8.  (Apol- 
lodor.,  i.,  9,  >  12,  ed.  Heyne.— Schol.  in  Thoocr.,  Id.,  iii.,  43.)- 
9.  (Horn,  Od.,  IT.,  281.)— 10.  (a.  v.  Nii»tr««f.) 
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laiice,  uniJ  he  had  recourse  to  eating  a  lettuce  ev- 
ery evening,  which  cured  him.'  The  Scilla  mariti- 
ma  (sea  onion  or  squill)  was  administered  in  cases 
of  dropsy  by  the  Sgyptians,  under  the  mystic  title 
of  the  Eye  of  TVp&m.  Two  of  the  most  celebrated 
medicines  of  antiquity  were  hemlock  and  hellebore. 
With  respect  to  the  former,  it  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  the  plant  which  we  denominate  Conium, 
Kuvetov,  or  Cieuta,  was  really  the  poison  usually  ad- 
ministered at  the  Athenian  executions  ;  and  Pliny 
hiforms  us  that  the  word  Cieuta  among  the  ancients 
was  not  indicative  of  any  particular  species  of  plant, 
but  of  vegetable  poisons  in  general  Dr.  Mead* 
thinks  that  the  Athenian  poison  was  a  combination 
of  active  substances  ;  perhaps  that  described  by 
Theophrastus'  as  the  invention  of  Thrasyas,  which 
was  said  to  cause  death  without  pain,  and  into 
which  cieuta  and  poppy  entered  as  ingredients.  It 
was  used  as  a  poison  by  the  people  of  Massilia  also.* 
Its  poisonous  effects  were  thoug>it  to  arise  from  its 
extreme  coldness,  and  therefore  Pliny*  says  that 
they  can  be  prevented  by  drinking  wine  immediate- 
ly after  the  hemlock  has  been  taken.  Lucretius,* 
however,  tells  us  that  goats  eat  it  with  impunity,  and 
get  fat  upon  it. 

Of  hellebore  there  were  two  kinds,  the  white 
(Veratrum  Wiuni)  and  the  black  {HeUelmnu  niger); 
the  former  of  which,  as  Galen  tells  us,^  is  always 
meant  by  the  word  'EXXiSopot,  when  used  alone 
without  either  of  the  above  epithets.  A  description 
of  both  these  medicines  may  be  found  in  Theopbras- 
tus.  Hut.  Plant.,  ix.,  11.  —  Dioscorides,  Mat.  Med., 
iv.,  150,  161,  148,  149.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxv.,  ai,  <Scc. 
The  former  acted  as  an  emetic,'  the  latter  as  a  pur- 
gative.* The  plant  was  particularly  celebrated  for 
curing  melancholy,  insanity,  &c.,  and  Anticyra  was 
recommended  to  all  persons  afflicted  with  these  com- 
plaints, either  because  the  black  hellebore  grew  there 
in  gi  eater  plenty  than  elsewhere,  or  because  it  could 
(here  be  taken  with  greater  safety.  Hence  the  fre- 
•inent  allusions  to  this  town  among  the  ancient 
classical  writers,  and  natiget  Anticyram  meant  to 
say  that  the  person  was  mad."  Persons  in  good 
health  also  tcok  the  white  hellebore  to  clear  and 
sharpen  tb)  ir  intellect,  as  Carneades  is  said"  to 
have  dont  when  about  to  write  a  book  against  Ze- 
no.-*  For  many  centuries  it  was  held  in  the  high- 
est estimation,  and  is  praised  by  Aretsus,"  Celsus,'* 
and  several  other  writers ;  about  the  end  of  the  fillh 
century,  however,  after  Christ,  it  appears  to  have 
fallen  completely  into  disuse,  as  Asclepiodotus  is 
mentioned  by  Photius'*  as  having  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  success  in  reviving  the  em- 
ployment of  it. 

Another  celebrated  medicine  in  ancient  (and,  in- 
deed, in  modern)  times  was  the  Theriaca,  of  which 
a  farther  account  is  given  under  that  name.  Some 
of  their  medicines  were  most  absurd  -,  we  have  not 
room  here  to  give  specimens  of  them,  but  they  may 
be  found,  not  only  in  the  works  of  Cato  and  Pliny, 
but  <tlso  in  those  of  Celsus,  Alexander  Trallianus, 
itc,  and  even  Galen  himself.  Of  these  errors, 
however,  we  ought  to  be  the  more  indulgent  when 
we  remember  the  ridiculous  preparations  that  kept 
their  places  in  our  own  pharmacopoeias  till  compar- 
atively within  a  few  years. 


I.  (Cr.  Cell.,  Da  M«Uc.,  ii.,  33.)— S.  (MetJimii.  Aeconnt  of 
Poiwiu,  Einr  4.)— 3.  (Hist.  Plant.,  ii.,  17.)— 4.  (Vat.  Max.,  ii., 
(,  t  7.)— i.  (U.  N.,  zxxT.,  U.)— 4.  (v.,  897.)— 7.  (Camment.  ad 
HimMicr.,  Aphor.,  lib.  r.,  apa.  1,  torn.  XTii.,  B.,  p.  781.) — 8. 
(Oall.  iTii.,  ».)—».  (Ibid.)  —  10.  (Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  ii.,  3,  S3.— 
Hot.,  'I-U.,  ii.,  iii.,  8S,  IBS.— De  Arte  Poet.,  300.— Peim.,  i».,  18. 
—Jot  ,  Tiii.,  »7.— Plat.,  De  CV)hib.  Ira,  Ac.)  —  11.  (GeU.,  1.  c.) 
—It.  Comnarc  Plin.,  I.  c— Val.  Max.,  viii.,  7,  t  S.— Petron.,  c. 
88. — TertQiliao,  De  Anima,  c.  6. — St.  Jerome,  Comment,  i.  in 
Eput.  id  Galat.  torn.  IT.,  pt.  i.,  p.  333,  ed.  Bened.)— IS.  (De  Cn- 
rat.  Murb.  Diutarn.,  i.,  c.  S,  p.  303:  G.  3,  |i  304  ;  c.  9,  p.  317, 
*c.  rd.  Kahn.)  — 14.  (De  Medio.,  ii.,  13:  iii.,  18,  *«.)  —  U, 
(B/>lii&.,  Cod.,MIO.) 
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Many  of  the  ancient  pbysici&*t  have  writteu  oc 
the  subject  of  drugs ;  the  following  list  contatnc 
probably  the  titles  of  all  the  treatises  that  are  ex- 
tant :  1.  Ile^  iap/taicuv,  "  De  Remediis  Pnrganti- 
bns;"  S.  Ilepl  'E^XcSopta/iod,  "  De  Veratri  Usn" 
(these  two  works  are  found  among  the  coUection 
that  goes  under  the  name  of  Hippocrates,  but  nv 
both  spurious') ;  3.  Dioscorides,  Ilcpi  TX^r  'la-pi- 
Kil(,  "  De  Materia  Medica,"  in  five  books  (one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  celebrated  medical  treatises  of 
antiquity) ;  4.  U.,  Tlepi  'Emtopiarup,  'AirXuv  re  KUt 
ZvvdtTuv,  tap/iaKuv,  "De  Facile  Parabilibus,  tarn 
Simplicibus  qnam  Compositis,  Medicamentis,"  in 
two  books  (perhaps  spurious*) ;  6.  Marcellns  Side- 
ta,  'larptKu  nepi  'l,^dvuv,  "  De  Remediis  ex  Pisci- 
bus ;"  6.  Galen,  Ilepi  Kpaatuf  xai  ^mofuvf  Tu* 
'AnXuv  iap/iuKov,  "  De  Simplicium  Medicamenlo- 
rum  Temperamentis  et  Facnitatibns,"  in  deveo 
hooks ;  7.  Id.,  Tltpl  ^wdiatac  ^apfianuv  Tu»  Kara 
Toirovf,  "  De  (Tompositione  Medicamentorum  secan- 
dum  Locos,"  in  ten  books  ;  8.  Id.,  Ilepi  Sxrjfiatof 
iapfiuKuv  T&v  Kara  Vhnf,  "  De  Compositione  Medi- 
camentorum secundum  Genera,"  in  seven  books ; 
9.  Id.,  Tltpl  r^f  Tuv  KaBaipovTov  tap/uucuv  An«» 
fteof,  "  De  Purgantium  Medicamentorum  Facultate" 
(perhaps  spurious*) ;  10.  Oribasius,  ImayuYai  'lor- 
piKoi,  "  Collecta  Medicinalia,"  a  compilation  which 
consisted  originally  of  seventy  books  according  tn 
Photius,*  or,  as  Suidas  says,  of  seventy-two :  of 
these  we  possess  at  present  rather  more  than  one 
third,  five  of  which  (from  the  eleventh  to  the  fif- 
teenth) treat  of  Materia  Medica ;  II.  Id.,  'Emopia- 
To,  "  Euporista  ad  Eunapium,"  or  "  De  facile  Paia- 
bilibus,"  in  four  books,  of  which  the  second  con- 
tains an  alphabetical  list  of  drugs ;  IS.  Id.,  Svvo^.'f, 
"  Synopsis  ad  Eustathium,"  an  abridgment  of  his 
larger  work,  in  nine  books,  of  which  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  are  upon  the  subject  of  externa! 
and  internal  remedies ;  13.  Paulus  .£gineta,  'Er<- 
royjiJr  'larpuBjf  Bi6Xla  'Eara,  "  Ojmpendii  Medici 
Libri  Septem,"  of  which  the  last  treats  of  medi- 
cines ;  14.  Joannes  Actuarius,  "  De  Medicamento- 
rum Compositione,"  in  two  books  (translated  from 
the  Greek,  and  only  extant  in  Latin) ;  15.  Nicolaus 
Myrepsus,  "  Antidotarium"  (also  extant  only  in  a 
Latin  translation ) ;  16.  Cato,  "  De  Re  Rustica," 
contains  a  good  deal  of  matter  on  this  subject  in  va- 
rious parts ;  17.  Celsus,  "  De  Medicina  Libri  Octo," 
of  which  the  fifth  treats  of  different  sorts  of  medi 
cines ;  18.  Twelve  books  of  Pliny's  "  Historia  Nat- 
uralis"  (from  the  twentieth  to  the  thirty-second)  are 
devoted  to  Materia  Medica  ;  19.  Scribonius  T..argus, 
"  Compositiones  Medicamentorum  ;"  20.  Apuleius 
Barbarus,  "  Herbarium,  seu  de  Medicaminibus  Her- 
barum;"  81.  Sextus  Placitus  Papyriensis,  "De  Med- 
icamentis ex  Animalibus ;"  22.  Marcellus  Empiri- 
cus,  "De  Medicamentis  Empiricis,  Physicis,  ac  Ra- 
tionalibus."  The  works  of  the  Arabic  physicians 
on  this  subject  (though  their  contributions  to  Mate- 
ria Medica  and  Chemistry  are  among  the  most  val- 
uable part  of  their  writings)  it  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  enumerate. 

*APMA'KQN  or  *APMAKEI'A£  rPA#H',  an  in- 
dictment against  one  who  caused  the  death  of  an- 
other by  poison,  whether  given  with  intent  to  kiO 
or  to  obtain  undue  influence.*  It  was  tried  by  the 
court  of  Areopagus.  That  tha  malicious  intent 
was  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  crime,  may  he 
gathered  from  the  expressions  U  vpmotac,  if  hrt- 
tovX^f  Koi  irpo&niA^c  in  Antiphon.'  The  puniab- 
ment  was  death,  but  might  (no  doubt)  be  mitigated 

1.  (Vid.  CJwuUnt, "  Haudbuch  der  BScherknnde  fSr  die  .XI 
tere  Medicin,"  Uipi.,  8™,  1841  )— 3.  (Vid.  Choulant,  L  c^-« 
iVid.  ChoabDt,  1.  c.)  — 4.  (Biblioth.,  <>id.,  817.)— S.  (PattvK 
Onom.,  Tiii.,40, 117.— Demoath.,  c  Ariitocr.,  837.— *!»«■  '; 
Or.  Antiph.,  Karrff.  ^ii.\—t.  (1.  c,  lit,  IIS,  ed.  Staph 
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tj  ibe  court  under  palliating  circumstances.  We 
have  examples  of  such  vpa^i  in  the  speech  of  An- 
tiphon  already  cited,  and  that  entitled  itepl  toO  xo- 
pevToi:'  Among  the  Greeks,  women  appear  to  have 
been  most  addicted  to  this  crime,  as  we  learn  from 
various  passages  in  ancient  authors.  Such  women 
are  called  ^apfiwciicc  and  (papjiaKevrpiai.  Poisonous 
diogs  were  frequently  administered  as  love-potions, 
or  for  other  purposes  of  a  similar  nature.  Men 
whose  minds  were  affected  by  them  were  said  0ap- 
uoK^v.  Wills  made  by  a  man  under  the  influence 
of  drugs  {vTcd  i^/tuKuv)  were  void  at  Athens.* 

PHAROS  or  PHARUS  (^pof),  a  Lighthouse. 
The  most  celebrated  lighthouse  of  antiquity  was  that 
situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Alexandrea. 
It  was  built  by  Sostratus  of  Cnidus,  on  an  island 
which  bore  the  same  name,  by  command  of  one  of 
the  Ptolemies,  and  at  an  expense  of  800  talents.' 
It  was  square,  constructed  of  white  stone,  and  with 
admirable  art ;  exceedingly  lofty,  and  in  all  respects 
of  great  dimensions.*  It  contained  many  stories 
[nokvdpot^v'),  which  diminished  in  width  from  be- 
low upward.'  The  upper  stories  had  windows 
looking  seaward,  and  torches  or  fires  were  kept 
burning  in  them  by  night,  in  order  to  guide  vessels 
into  the  harbour.' 

Pliny'  mentions  the  lighthouses  of  Ostia  and  Ra- 
Tenna,  and  says  that  there  were  similar  towers  at 
many  other  places.  They  are  represented  on  the 
medals  of  Apamea  and  other  maritime  cities.  The 
name  of  Pharos  was  given  to  them  in  allusion  to 
that  at  Alexandrea,  which  was  the  model  for  their 
construction.*  The  pharos  of  Brundisium,  for  ex- 
ample, was,  like  that  of  Alexandrea,  an  island  with 
a  lighthouse  upon  it."  Suetonius"  mentions  anoth- 
er pharos  at  Capree.    ' 

"Vhe  annexed  woodcut  shows  two  phari  remaining 
in  Britain.  The  first  is  within  the  precincts  of  Do- 
ver Castle.  It  is  about  40  feet  high,  octagonal 
externally,  tapering  from  below  upward,  and  built 
with  narrow  courses  of  brick  and  much  wider 
courses  of  stone  in  alternate  portions.  The  space 
within  the  tower  is  square,  the  sides  of  the  octagon 
without  and  of  the  square  within  being  equal,  viz., 
each  15  Roman  feet.  The  door  is  seen  at  the 
bottom."  A  similar  pharos  formerly  existed  at  Bou- 
logne, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Calig- 
ula -'  The  round  tower  here  introduced  is  on  the 
»nmmit  of  a  bill  on  the  coast  of  Flintshire.'* 


I'HA'ROS  {<^<ipoc).     (.Vid.  Pallium.) 
PHASE'LUS   (^am^^oc)   was    a   vessel   rather 
long  and  narrow,  apparently  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  shape  of  a  phaselus  or  kidney 
oean.    It  was  chiefly  used  by  the  Egyptians,  and 

1.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  311.)— 3.  (Denuath.,  e.  Staph.,  1IS3.) 
—  i.  (Plia.,  H.  N.,  ixivt.,  13.  —  Staph.  Bjrz.,  a.  t.  iipas.  — 
kehiV.  Tat.,  t.,  «.)— 4.  (Cxaar,  Bell.  Cir.,  iii.,  US.)— i.  (Stri- 
oo,  iTJi..  1, 1)  6.)  —0.  (Uenidian,  iv.,  3.)  —7.  (Val.  Flacc.,  rii., 
B*.—Yid.  Bartoli,  Ltic  Ant.,  iii.,  13.)— &  (I.  c.)— 9.  (Herodian, 
t.  c— anet.,  Claud.,  30.— Brundi,  Anal.,  ii..  180.)— 10.  (Mela, 
ii  ,  7,  ♦  13.— Staph.  Byi.,  1.  o.)— II.  (Tib.,  74.)— IS.  (Stnkoly, 
(tin.  Cariva.,  p.  13V.)  — 13.  (Saetvn.,  Cali;.,  46.  —  Moiitrancon, 
Sapplam.,  v.,  jr.,  L.  ri.,  S,  4.)- 14.  (Penstnt,  Par.  of  White- 
ford  uid  HolfirvU.  s.  113 ) 


was  of  various  sizes,  from  a  mere  boat  to  a  veMei 
adapted  for  long  voyages.'  Octavia  sent  ten  tri- 
remes of  this  kind,  which  she  had  obtained  from 
Antony,  to  assist  her  brother  Octavianus ;  and  Ap- 
pian*  describes  them  as  a  kind  of  medium  between 
the  ships  of  war  and  the  common  transport  or  mer 
chant  vessels.  The  phaselus  was  built  for  speed 
{phatdus  iUc — navium  celtrrimut'),  to  which  more 
attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  than  to  its 
strength ;  whence  the  epithet /ra^Vi*  is  given  to  it 
by  Horace.*  These  vessels  were  sometimes  made 
of  clay  (fictUibu*  phaseUt'),  to  which  the  epithet  of 
Horace  may  perhaps  also  refer. 

•PHASE'LUS  or  PHASE'OLUS  (^'inyXof,  ^aai- 
o^o{),  the  Phateolu*  vulgaru,  or  common  Kidnc 
Bean.' 

*PHASG'ANON  {^ayavov).  "  Sprengel,"  says 
Adams,  "  hesitates  between  the  Iris  falicUttima  and 
the  GlatUolits  communit,  or  common  Sword  Grass ; 
Stackhouse  between  the  latter  and  the  Irit  AipAt- 
um.    These  doubts,  however,  are  of  older  date."' 

*PHASIA'NOS  (ipaalavot  or  ^utvucbt  ipvi{), 
the  Pheasant,  or  Phiuianut  Colchicus,  L.  Accoi^- 
ing  to  the  Greek  legend,  the  Pheasant  took  its 
name,  in  that  language,  from  the  river  Phasis  in 
Colchis,  and  was  exclusively  confined  to  this  latter 
country  before  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts. 
These  adventurers,  it  is  said,  on  ascending  the 
Phasis,  beheld  the  birds  in  question  spread  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and,  bringing  some  of  them 
back  to  their  native  country,  bestowed  upon  it,  says 
Montbeillard,  a  gift  more  precious  than  the  golden 
fleece.  At  the  present  day,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  the  pheasants  of  Colchis  or  Mingrelia 
are  the  finest  and  largest  in  the  known  world.* 

»PHASrOLUS.    (Kjrf.  Phasblos.) 

PHASIS  (^daif)  was  one  of  the  various  methods 
by  which  public  offenders  at  Athens  might  be  pros- 
ecuted ;  but  the  word  is  often  used  to  denote  any 
kind  of  information  ;  as  Pollux'  says,  Koivut  ^et( 
iKoXoSvn  iriaai  al  ptivvaeic  tuv  XavBavovTuv  utuof- 
/iuTuv.  (Vid.  Aristoph.,  £</.,  300,  and  Acharn.,  838, 
826,  where  the  word  ^vru(u  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  ^vu.)  The  word  ovko^vuk  is  derived 
from  the  practice  of  laying  information  against  those 
who  exported  figs.     (  Vid.  Sycofhantbs.) 

Though  it  is  certain  that  the  ^xiai^  was  distin- 
guished from  other  methods  of  prosecution,"  we  are 
not  informed  in  what  its  peculiarities  consisted. 
According  to  Pollux,"  it  might  be  brought  against 
those  who  committed oflfence^  against  the  mine  laws, 
or  the  customs,  or  any  other  part  of  the  revenue  -, 
against  any  persons  who  brought  false  accusations 
against  others  for  such  offences ;  and  against  guard- 
ians who  injured  their  wards.  The  charge,  as  in 
the  ypa^,  was  made  in  writing  (kv  ypofifiaTeli^), 
with  the  name  of  the  prosecutor  and  the  proposied 
penalty  (ripttiia.)  affixed,  and  also  the  names  of  the 
K'^iir^pef.  The  same  author  says,  iipaivovTo  ie  irpd( 
Tov  upxovTa.  Here  we  must  either  understand  the 
word  upxovra  to  be  used  in  a  more  general  sense, 
as  denoting  any  magistrate  to  whom  a  jurisdiction 
belonged,  or  read,  with  Schomann,'*  tovc  upxavrof. 
For  it  is  clear  that  the  arcbon  was  not  the  only 
person  before  whom  a  ^atf  might  be  preferred.  In 
cases  where  com  had  been  carried  to  a  foreign  port, 
or  money  lent  on  a  ship  which  did  not  bring  a  return 
cargo  to  Athens,  and  probably  in  all  cases  of  offence 


1.  (Vii^.,  Oearg.,  It.,  388.- CatuU.,  4.— Martial,  x.,  30,  IS.— 
Cic.  ad  Alt.,  i.,  13.)— 3.  (BeU.  Cir., ».,  tS.)-3.  (Catnll ,  L  e.>— 
4.  (Carm.,  iii.,  3,  37,  38.)— 5.  (Jut.,  xt.,  137.)— «.  (Dioacui^ii , 
130. — Galen.  De  Simpl.,  viii. — ^Adama,  Append.,  a.  v.) — 7.  (The* 
ophr.,  Tii.,  12. — Dioscor.,  ir.,  30.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 8 
{Vid.  Ariatot.,  t.,  3S,  and  Geopon.,  lir.,  18.  —  Athen.,  Deip. 
liT.— Griffith'a  Carier,  Tiii.,  3SS.)— 0  (nil.,  47.)— 10.  (DamoatL 
c.  Atiato;.,  733.— laocr.,  o  CalUm.,  Vi,  ed.  Steph.)— II.  (L  a.' 
—13.  (De  Cunit.,  17a) 
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a^iast  the  export  and  import  laws,  the  iafonuation 
was  laid  before  the  iiriiui,^al  tov  i/ijtopiov.*  Where 
pulilic  money  had  been  embezzled  or  illegally  ap- 
prtjpriated,  for  which  a  ^it  was  maintainable,  the 
aMIiKoi  were  the  presiding  magistrates.*  Offences 
relating  to  the  mines  came  before  the  thesmothetae.' 
Injuries  done  by  guardians  to  their  wards  or  wards' 
dBtate,  whether  a  public  prosecution  or  a  civil  action 
was  resorted  to,  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
drchon,  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  orphans.*  All 
fiaeic  were  Tifuirol  iyuvet,  according  to  Pollux,* 
and  he  says  ri  Ti/ufikv  tylyvtro  tuv  udcKovftivuv,  tl 
Kol  iXAof  inip  ainm  fvvtiev.  By  this  we  are  to 
understand  that  the  Ti/ai/ta  went  to  the  state  if  the 
prosecution  was  one  of  a  purely  public  nature,  that 
is,  where  the  offence  immediately  affected  the 
state;  but  where  it  was  of  a  mixed  nature,  as 
where  a  private  person  was  injured,  and  the  state 
only  indirectly,  in  such  case  compensation  was 
awarded  to  the  private  person.  This  was  the  case 
in  prosecutions  against  fraudulent  guardians.  On 
the  same  ground,  wherever  the  prosecutor  had  an 
interest  in  the  cause  beyond  that  which  he  might 
feel  as  the  vindicator  of  public  justice,  as  where 
he,  or  some  third  person  on  whose  behalf  he  inter- 
posed, was  the  party  directly  injured,  and  might 
reap  advantage  from  the  result,  he  was  liable  to 
the  hruteUa,  and  also  to  the  payment  of  the  vmra- 
veia,  just  as  he  would  be  in  a  private  action.  Prob- 
ably this  liability  attached  upon  informations  for 
carrying  com  to  a  foreign  port,  as  the  informer 
there  got  half  the  penalty  if  successful.*  Where 
the  oiiaic  was  of  a  purely  public  nature,  the  prose- 
cutor would  be  subject  only  to  the  payment  of  the 
trafiaraaK,  and  to  the  thousand  drachms  if  he 
failed  to  obtain  a  fiflh  part  of  the  votes,  according 
(o  the  common  practice  in  criminal  causes.'  Wheth- 
er, in  those  of  a  mixed  nature,  he  was  liable  to 
these  payments,  as  well  as  to  the  rpvravela  and 
iirottTua,  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed, but  cannot  be  settled.  We  have  no  speech 
left  us  by  the  orators  on  the  subject  of  a  ^(f,  but 
only  mention  of  a  lost  speech  of  Lysias  itpi(  n^ 
fiiaiv  TOV  ipiaviKoS  oZxov.* 

*PHASSA  (ipdaaa),  the  Ring-dove  or  Cushat, 
namely,  the  Coiutnbapaiumbtu,  L.  Sonini  says  the 
modern  Greeks  call  the  Ramier  of  the  French  ^uaaa, 
tmiUpipeon  tauvage,  reXiarepi.' 

•PHELLUS  (0EXXof),  the  Querciu  «M4er,  or  Cork- 
tree.'* 

PHERNE  (^fpv)7).    (Ft4.  Dos,  Grxxx.) 

PHIALA.     (Kid.  Patsba.) 

►PHILLYR'EA  {(jiiXXvpia),  the  PkUlyrealatifolM, 
or  Broad-leaved  true  Phillyrea.  Sibthorp  found  it 
growing  abundantly  in  Candia,  the  ancient  Crete." 

*PHILYRA  (^Mpa),  the  Tilia  Europaa,  the 
Lime  or  Linden  tree.  Of  the  inner  bark  were 
formed  strings  for  garlands,  mats,  &«." 

*PHLEOS  (0Xiu)f),  a  species  of  Reed.  Sprengel 
makes  it  the  Amnio  ampelodermot ;  Stackhouse,  the 
Arundo  calamagrcatis." 

•PHIX»MOS  («W^)  or  PHLOMIS  (0X<^tf). 
"Prom  the  brief  description,"  remarks  Adams,  "of 
tlie  ^X6iiot  and  ^Xo/itiec  hy  Dioscorides  and  Galen, 
ft  is  difficult  to  determine  their  several  genera  and 
species.    Matthiolns,  Dodoneus,  and  Sprengel  are 


I.  (Demnth.,  o.  Theocr.,  1313.)— 3.  (laocr.,  c  CalUin.,  373.— 
Lf  I IX  Pnbl.  Pmuh.,  149.— D<  Aristoph.  bon  ,  IM,  ed.  Steph.) 
—9.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  64.)— 4.  (Suidas,  i.  t.  <>a«(.— DemoMh., 
c.  Onet.,  805  ;  c  Liicr.,  940  ;  c.  Ntuiim.,  Ml.)— i.  (riii.,  4a) 
—  0  (DemMth.,  e.  Tbeocr.,  I3as  —  Biiekh,  Suilth.  der  Athe- 
aet.i.,  93.)— 7.  (Demonb.,  c.  TImks:  ,  ISU.)— 8.  (Vid.  BSokh, 
(d.,  i ,  37I)-3SS,  394-396.  — Main,  Atl.  Prao.,  S47-2^  733.— 
I  ^tner,  Proc.  und  Kl.,  ii.,  ^17.)  -9.  (Adanu,  Append.,  s.  14) — 
10.  (Theogilir..  i.,  ».)— 11.  (DioMor.,  i.,  ISi.— Thao^r.,  H.  P., 
i ,  9.  —  Adams.  Append.,  •.  T.)  — 13.  (Thaophr.,  U.  P.,  >.,  IS.— 
n.  PI.,  Ti.,  13.  —  Aduni,  Aprand.,  s.  ».)  —11.  (Ttwopbr.,  it.,  6, 
10  — A(*anu,  Append.,  a.  t.) 
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agreed  that  the  ^Xiitot  iypia  is  the  FUomii  fnttct. 
aa,  or  Broad-leaved  Sage-tree.  The  female  Xn^ 
^Aoftot  is  the  Verbiueum  undulatum,  Lam.,  accord- 
mg  to  Sibthorp,  and  the  male  Xemc^  f'^■<«f>  the 
VerboMcum  Thaptu;  or  Great  Mullein,  acoonling  to 
the  same ;  but  Sprengel  appears  to  e^ow  satisbe- 
torily  that  the  female  is  the  Tkapnu,  and  the  male 
the  utubUatum.  The  Verbatcum  mgrum,  or  Black 
Mullein,  is  well  known.  The  first  two  species  of 
the  ^X6/u(  are  referred  by  Sprengel  to  the  PUomit 
Samia,  L.,  and  the  Phlomii  lunarifolia,  Sibtborpi 
Cliisius  named  the  nanow-leaved  Jerusalem  Sag<% 
Phlomit  luchnitit."' 

*PHLOX  (^Xof),  a  plant  which  Sprengel  calls 
the  Agroalemma  eoronarium.  "  Schneider  mentioos 
that  Anguillara  held  it  to  be  the  "Jiore  del  veluta" 
of  the  Italians.  .\11  the  plants  included  in  the  geooa 
Phlox  of  modern  botanists  are  natives  of  the  New 
World" 

*PHOC.\  (^Kti),  the  Seal,  or  Pkcca  nte^raa, 
called  by  Pliny  "  Viluliu  marimu,"  or  Sea  CalC  It 
was  ranked  among  the  x^n?  by  Homer.* 

*PHOC.£NA  (^Koiva),  the  Delphinus  Pkoc^na, 
L.,  or  Porpoise.  Julius  Scaliger,  Belon,  Geaoer, 
and  Rondelet  concur  in  referring  the  Turtio  of 
Pliny  to  the  Porpoise.  Pliny  and  other  writers  of 
antiquity  confound  the  ^oxti,  or  Seal,  with  the  ^ 
Ktuva,  or  Porpoise.* 

♦PHCENICOPT'ERUS  (f)jv«o7n-epoc),  the  Fla- 
mingo, or  Phiznicoplerut  ruber,  L.  llie  Greek 
name,  which  means  "  crimson- winged,"  is  an  epi- 
thet especially  suitable  to  individa^  of  two  years 
old,  whose  wings  alone  are  of  a  fine  carnation,  while 
the  neck  and  body  are  still  invested  with  white 
plumes.  The  ancients  held  the  flesh  of  the  Flamin- 
go in  high  estimation,  and  the  tongue  was  especially 
regarded  as  an  exquisite  morsel ;  but  such  of  the 
moderns  as  have  tasted  it  declare  it  to  be  oily,  aad 
of  an  unpleasant  marshy  flavour.* 

*PHCENICU'RUS  {^viKoCpot),  a  species  of  Bim, 
the  Sylvia  Phanicurus,  Lath.,  or  Redstart.  "  The 
Redstart  so  nearly  resemUes  the  Redbreast  in 
general  appearance,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
Uiat  Aristotle  took  it  for  a  Redbreast  in  its  sommei 
plumage."* 

*PHaSNIX  (^(v<f),  I  a  fabaioos  Egyptian  bird 

*II.  The  Phana  iaetylifera.  Date-tree,  or  greatei 
Palm.  "  Theophrastus  describes  six  species  ot 
kinds  of  palms ;  his  xofuup^C  >a  the  same  as  the 
XOftaiitiXoc  ^Ivii  of  Dioscorides,  namely,  the  Cka- 
nutrup*  kumilit,  L.  The  Thebaic  Palms  of  Dioa- 
corides  are  named  Crucifera  Thebaica  by  De  Lisle; 
but,  according  to  Sprengel,  they  were  mere  varieties 
of  the  common  Palm.  The  ancients  were  well 
aware  of  the  distinction  of  sex  which  exists  in  ihia 
tribe  of  trees.  The  ioivii  woa  of  Dioscorides  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Lolium  perenne.  Perennial  Darnel,  or 
Rye  Grass.' 

PHO'NOS  ((^wof),  Homicide,  was  either  ixmatot 
or  wcovatoc,  a  distinction  which  corresponds  in  some 
measure,  but  not  exactly,  with  our  murder  and 
marulaughter ;  for  the  ^voc  iKoiaiot  might  fall  with- 
in  the  description  of  justifiable  homicide,  while  ^ 
vof  uKovoiof  might  be  excusable  homicide.    Accon* 


1.  (Dtoacor.,  ir.,  10}.— Golan,  Da  Sinpl.,  viii.— Thaophr- ii 
It.  —  Adanu,  Append.,  a.  T.)— >.  (Theaphr.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  (.— 
Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)  — 3.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  ii.  — Oppian,  Hal- 
i.— iEIiaa,  N.  A,,  xii.— Pliny.— Homer,  Od.,  ir.,  4S3.)— 4.  ( Ar» 
tot.,  Ti.,  13  ;  Tiii.,  13.  —  iElian,  r.,  4  ;  ii.,  59.  —  Xenoenua  el 
Galen,  De  Alim.— Pliny,  H.  N.,  ix.,  0.— Adanu,  Append.,  •  t.) 
—  5.  (Griffith'a  CoTier,  Tiii.,  S43.  —  JUTenal,  ii.— Phikec,  Tit. 
Apoll.  —  Celiut,  ii.,  18,  with  Dr.  MiUigan'i  note.  — AduM,  Ap- 
pend., >.  r.)—t.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  it.— Vid.  Gaopon.,  it.,  IJ 
—7.  (Theophr.,  i.,  3,  18,  dtc  — Dioacor.,  i  ,  14S,  149,  IM.— 0» 
len,  De  Simpl.,  Tiii.— 7id.  Theophr.,  li.,  9.— Pliny,  II.  N.,  ixiu. 
7.— Claudiwi,  Nupt.  Hon.  at  Mar.,  1.  K.  —  01.  Celiii,  HiaicbM, 
and  Sir  W.  Dmmmond'a  articlaa  in  the  Claaaical  Joomal.  1(« 
38, 39, 31.— Thoaeor.,  It.,  43.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.) 
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Big  to  tbe  difierent  circumstanses  under  which  the 
bomicide  was  committed,  tbe  tribunal  to  which  the 
case  was  referred,  and  the  modes  of  proceeding  at 
Athens,  varied.  All  cases  of  murder  (with  one  ex- 
eeption,  to  be  htireafler  noticed)  were  tried  by  tbe 
court  of  Areopagus ;  other  cases  of  homicide  were 
'by  the  statutes  ofDiaco)  to  be  tried  by  the  i^rai. 
All  ^iKOi  SUai  belonged  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
ipX"^  ^offiJUt'f  as  riYt/iuv  iiKoarripiov.  He  was  an- 
ciently the  sole  judge  in  cases  of  unintentional 
homicide ;  for  such  an  act  was  considered,  in  a  re- 
ligious point  of  view,  as  being  a  pollution  of  the 
^city ;  and  it  berime  his  duty,  as  guardian  of  reli- 
'gioo,  to  take  care  that  the  pollution  (u/o()  was  duly 
expiated.  Draco,  however,  established  the  itjierai, 
first,  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  upxuv  paai?^;; 
and  soon  alter  they  began  to  perform  tbe  office  of 
Suteara',  be  being  the  presiding  magistrate. '  In  dis- 
cussing this  subject,  we  have  to  consider  the  vari- 
ous courts  established  at  Athens  for  the  trial  of 
homicide,  tbe  different  species  of  crime  therein  re- 
spectively prosecuted,  the  manner  of  proceeding 
against  tbe  criminal,  and  the  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment to  which  be  was  liable.  All  these  points  are 
fully  discussed  by  Malthis  in  his  treatise  De  Judi- 
cal Athen.  in  tbe  MiscelUnea  Pkiloiogiea,  vol.  i.,  to 
which  more  particular  references  are  given  in  this 
article. 

Solon,  who  seems  to  have  remodelled  the  court 
of  Areopagus,  enacted  that  this  court  should  try 
cases  of  murder  and  malicious  wounding,  besides 
arson  and  poisoning.'  One  would  be  deemed  a 
murderer  who  instigated  another  to  commit  the 
'leed,  pnivided  the  purpose  were  accomplished.* 
Besides  the  court  of  Areopagus,  there  were  four 
Uher  courts  of  which  the  iferai  were  judges :  to 
hrl  naXXad/9,  rd  M  Ae^iviv,  ~d  int  HpvTavel<f, 
and  rd  h  ♦psarrol*  To  the  court  itri  IlaXXaiii^  be- 
longed cases  of  accidental  homicide,  manslaughter, 
and  attempts  to  commit  murder  (JiouXtvaeit).  Such 
a  case  as  that  mentioned  by  Demosthenes,*  of  an 
unlawful  blow  followed  by  death,  would  be  man- 
slaughter. It  seeins,  also,  that  this  court  had  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Areopagus  in  char- 
ges of  murderous  conspiracy  which  was  carried 
into  effect.  The  law  perhaps  allowed  the  prosecu- 
tor to  waive  the  heavier  charge,  and  proceed  against 
tbe  offender  for  the  conspiracy  only.*  As  to  the 
supposed  origin  of  this  court,  see  Harpocration.^  To 
the  court  M  iieXitvU,t  were  referred  cases  where 
the  party  confessed  the  deed,  but  justified  it :  iv  ri; 
^lo^ayy  /dv  KTiivai,  iwouus  6i  ^  dtdpaxivai.  De- 
ihostbenes  calls  it  dyiurarov  xtu  fpiKuiitrraTov.* 
As  to  the  origin  of  this  court,  see  Matth^s,  152. 
In  the  rd  inl  npvrav»V,  the  objects  of  prosecution 
were  inanimate  things,  as  wood,  stone,  or  iron, 
which  had  caused  tbe  death  of  a  man  by  falling  on 
him.'  Draco  enacted  that  tbe  cause  of  death  should 
be  cast  out  of  the  boundaries  of  the  land  {intpopiZ- 
to9<u\  in  which  ceremony  the  upxov  ^aatkeit  was 
assisted  by  the  ^vXo6aatXtl(.'*  This  was  a  relic  of 
very  rude  times,  and  may  be  not  inaptly  compared 
with  our  custom  of  giving  deodands.  Malthis" 
thinks  there  was  an  ulterior  object  in  the  investiga- 
tion, viz ,  that  by  the  production  of  the  instrument 
by  which  dealt,  was  inllicled,  a  clew  might  be  found 
to  the  discovejy  of  the  real  murderer,  if  any.    The 


I.  (Ba  (Us,  a.  r.  'Hytimla  SiKaimiflov.—VoMttx,  Unom.,  Tiii., 
W,  laS.— Wacluninth,  II.,  i.,  SOS.)— 2.  <Demoath.,  c.  Arictoer., 
MT.)— S.  (D<mMth.,  o.  Conon.,  ISM,  IMS.— Matth.,  148.)— 4. 
(Hupocr.  et  Said.,  >.  t.  'E#/tiu.)— S.  (c.  Nenr.,  IMS.)  — 8. 
JHupocr.,  a.  t.  BotiXniircuf.- Antiph.,  TCTfaX.,  136,  ed.  SUph.— 
Matui.,  I90.>— 7.  (i.  T.  'EtI  na^Xaafy.— PoUui,  Onom.,  viii., 
118.1— S.  (0.  Arutocr.,  C44.— Harpocr.,  •.  t.  'Kxl  AcX^iW^.— 
Pl^ux,  Onom.,  viii.,  110.) — 9.  (Hupocr.,  s.  v.  'Em'  ttovrartiv. 
—Pollux,  ODom.,  viii.,  ISO.— OemotUi.,  c.  Aristoor.,  04$.)— 10. 
(Meier,  Att.  Pix.,  117.  — Snidae,  •.  v.  tlimir.  —  JEtrk.,  c. 
ItmiiDk.,  88.  ed.  Steph.)-ll.  (p.  154.) 


court  h  ippearrol  was  reserved  for  a  peculiar  awe . 
where  a  man,  afler  going  into  exile  for  an  uninten- 
tional homicide,  and  before  he  had  appeased  the  rel- 
atives of  the  deceased,  was  charged  with  having 
committed  murder.  He  was  brought  in  a  shin  m  a 
place  in  the  harbour  called  h>  parrot,  -n:  "uere 
pleaded  his  cause  on  board  ship,  whi. :  ae  judges 
remained  on  land.  If  he  was  convicted,  he  i  uflered 
the  punishmer  t  of  murder ;  if  acquitted,  he  sufTere 
the  remainde;  of  his  former  punishment.  The  oh 
ject  of  this  CLiitrivaoce  was  to  avoid  pollution  Cfoi 
the  crime  of  the  first  act  had  not  yet  b^n  expiated), 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  bring  the  second  ofl°ence 
to  trial' 

To  one  or  other  of  these  courts  all  ^ovtxai  dixai 
were  sent  for  trial,  and  it  was  the  bnsiness  of  the 
upxuv  /JnoiAnif  to  decide  which  The  task  of  pros- 
ecution devolved  upon  the  nearest  relatives  of  the 
deceased,  and  iii  case  of  a  slave,  upon  :he  master. 
To  neglect  to  prosecute,  without  good  cause,  was 
deemed  an  oS°ence  against  religion ;  that  is,  in  any 
relative  not  farther  removed  Uian  a  first  cousin's 
son  {avetfitadoic).  Within  that  deg-ee  the  law  en- 
joined the  relatives  to  pn>secute,  under  penalty  ot 
an  aaeSeiof  ypa^fi  if  they  failed  to  do  so '  They 
might,  however  (without  incurring  any  censure), 
forbear  to  prosecute,  where  the  murdered  man  had 
forgiven  the  murderer  before  he  died ;'  or,  in  cases 
of  involuntary  homicide,  where  the  offender  gave  the 
satisfaction  which  the  law  required,  unless  the  de- 
ceased had  given  a  special  injunction  to  avenge  him.* 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  prosecutor  was,  to 
give  notice  to  Ihe  accused  to  keep  away  from  all 
public  places  and  sacrifices.  This  was  called  itpop- 
jniait,  and  was  given  at  the  funeral  of  the  deceased.* 
After  this  he  gave  a  public  notice  in  tbe  market 
place,  warning  the  accused  to  appear  and  answe 
to  tbe  charge :  here  he  was  said  vpountlv  or  npi 
ayoptvtiv  ^vov.*  The  next  thing  was  to  prefer  the 
charge  before  the  king  archon.  To  such  charre 
the  term  iiriuKriirreaBai  or  ixe^ievai  was  peculiartj 
applied.'  The  charge  was  delivered  in  writing": 
the  prosecutor  was  said  i!roypd<^ea6ai  dUrp)  0ovov.* 
The  king  archon  having  received  it,  afler  first  warn- 
ing the  defendant  uitixcaBai  rui>  /tvanipiov  troi  ruv 
(Mjjv  voui/iuv,'  proceeded  in  due  form  to  the  <iva- 
Kpioic-  The  main  thing  to  he  inquired  into  was  the 
nature  of  tbe  ofi'ence,  and  the  court  to  which  the 
cognizance  appertained.  The  evidence  and  other 
matters  were  to  be  prepared  in  the  usual  way. 
Three  months  were  allowed  for  this  preliminary  in- 
quiry, and  there  were  three  special  hearings,  one  in 
each'month,  called  diadiKoaiat,  or  (according  to 
Bekker's  reading)  irpoiiKaaiat  ;•♦  after  which,  in  the 
fourth  month,  the  king  archon  tio^yt  ttv  rf/xTv." 
The  defendant  was  allowed  to  put  in  a  irapaypa^ 
if  he  contended  that  the  charge  ought  to  be  tned  in 
one  of  the  minor  courts." 

All  the  ^vucd  itKoarypia  were  held  jn  the  open 
air,  in  order  that  the  judges  might  not  bo  under  th" 
same  roof  with  one  suspected  of  impurity,  nor  tbe 
prosecutor  with  his  adversary."  The  king  archor. 
presided,  with  his  crown  taken  off.'*  The  parties 
were  bound  by  the  most  solemn  oaths ;  the  one 
swearing  that  the  charge  was  true,  that  he  Lore 


I .  (Demoath.,  c.  Ariatocr.,  Mfl. — Harpocr.,  i.  v.  'Ev  i^putrroX 

—  PoUux,  Onom.,  viii.,  ISO.  — Matth.,  lU.)  — 2.  (Demoath.,  c. 
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Matth.,  170.)— 5.  (Antiph.,  De  Her.  CkJ  ,  130,  139.— De  Chor 
141,  ed.  Stenb. — Demoath., c.  Leptin.,  505;  c.  Arittocr., 033 ;  c 
Eoarg.,  IIOO.)— 0.  (Demoath.,  c.  Macart.,  1008  j  c.  Near.,  134S.'. 
— 7.  (Pollni,  Onom.,  viii.,  33,  118. — Harpocr.,  a.  v.  'Eircacffi^ 
TO.— Antiph.,  icanrY-  ipaeii.,  Ill,  ed.  Steph.)— 8.  (Antiph  Da 
Chor.,  145,  ed.  Steph.)  — 9.  (PoUui,  Onom.,  viii.,  M,  90.)— 1? 
(Artrh.,De  Chor.,  14«,  ed.  Steph.) —  11.  (Matth.,  180.)  — 13 
(Poll.  I,  Onom..  viii.,  S7.)— 13.  (Antiph.,  De  Her.  Cmf.,  ISO,  eO. 
Steph.)— 14.  (Polluz,  Onom.,  viii.,  90.) 
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•ocb  a  relatiuoship  to  the  deceased,  and  that  be 
wonld,  in  conducting  his  case,  confine  himself  to 
tiie  question  at  issue ;  the  other  declaring  the  charge 
to  oe  false.*  The  witnesses  on  both  sides  were 
Morn  in  like  manner,*  and  slaves  were  allowed  to 
appear  as  witnesses.*  Either  party  was  at  liberty 
to  DiaKe  two  speeches,  the.  prosecutor  beginning, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  TcrpaXoyla  of  Antiphon ; 
but  both  were  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
point  at  issue.*  Advocates  {aw^yopot)  were  not 
admitted  to  speak  for  the  parties  anciently,  but  in 
later  times  Ihey  were.*  Two  days  were  occupied 
in  the  trial.  After  the  first  day,  the  defendant,  if 
fiearful  of  the  result,  was  at  liberty  to  fly  the  coun- 
try, except  in  the  case  of  parricide.  Such  flight 
could  not  be  prevented  by  the  adversary,  but  the 
property  of  the  exile  was  confiscated.'  On  the 
third  day  the  judges  proceeded  to  give  their  votes, 
for  which  two  boxes  or  urns  were  provided  (vi/Mai 
or  ift^ptif),  one  of  brass,  the  other  of  wood ;  the 
former  for  the  condemning  ballots,  the  latter  for 
those  of  acquittal.  An  equal  number  of  votes  was 
an  acquittal ;  a  point  first  established  (according  to 
the  old  tradition)  upon  the  trial  of  Orestes.' 

As  the  defence  might  consist  either  in  a  simple 
denial  of  the  killing,  or  of  the  intention  to  kill,  or  in 
a  justification  of  the  act,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
what  circumstances  amounted  to  a  legal  justifica- 
tion or  excuse.  We  learn  from  Demosthenes'  that 
it  was  excusable  to  kill  another  unintentionally  in  a 
gymnastic  combat,  or  to  kill  a  friend  in  battle  or 
ambuscade,  mistaking  him  for  an  enemy,  that  it 
was  justifiable  to  slay  an  adulterer  if  caught  in  ipso 
delicto,  or  a  paramour  caught  in  the  same  way  with 
a  sister  or  daughter,  or  even  with  a  concubine,  if 
her  children  would  be  free.  (As  to  an  adulterer, 
see  Lysias.*)  It  was  lawful  to  kiU  a  robber  at  the 
time  when  he  made  his  attack  (eiOv;  afiwdiievov), 
but  not  after."  By  a  special  decree  of  the  people, 
made  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  it 
was  lawful  to  kill  any  man  who  attempted  to  es- 
tablish a  tyranny,  or  put  down  the  democracy,  or 
committed  treason  against  the  state."  A  physician 
was  excused  who  caused  the  death  of  a  patient  by 
mistake  or  professional  ignorance."  This  distinc- 
tion, however,  must  be  observed.  Justifiable  homi- 
cide left  the  perpetrator  entirely  free  from  pollu- 
tion (KoBapov).  That  which,  though  unintentional, 
was  not  perfectly  free  from  bleime,  required  to  be 
expiated.  See  the  remarks  of  Antiphon  in  the  Te- 
TpaXayia,  b.  133. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  punishment. 

The  courts  were  not  invested  with  a  discretion- 
«17  power  in  awarding  punishment ;  the  law  deter- 
mined this  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime." 
Wilful  murder  was  punished  with  death."  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  thesmothets  to  see  that  the  sen- 
tence was  executed,  and  of  the  Eleven  to  execute 
it."  We  have  seen  that  the  criminal  might  avoid  it 
by  flying  before  the  sentence  was  passed.  Mali- 
cious wounding  was  punished  with  banishment  and 
confiscation  of  goods."  So  were  attempts  to  mur- 
der (Sovktvaut).  But  where  the  design  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  death  of  him  whose  life  was  plotted 
against,  and  the  crime  was  treated  as  a  murder,  it 
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might  be  pinished  with  death,  at  least  il  it  «3| 
tried  In  the  Areopagus ;  for  it  is  doubtful  tvbetbei 
the  minor  courts  (except  that  h  ^peamt)  bad  the 
power  of  inflicting  capital  punishment.'  If  the 
criminal  who  was  banished,  or  who  avoided  hii 
sentence  by  voluntary  exile,  returned  to  the  coun- 
try, an  Metric  might  forthwith  be  laid  against  hits, 
or  he  might  be  arrested  and  taken  before  the  thes- 
mothetffi,  or  even  slain  on  the  spot*  Tlie  proceed- 
ing by  iTzayuyi  (arrest)  might  pertiape  be  takra 
against  a  murderer  in  the  first  instance,  if  the  mm 
der  was  attended  with  robbery,  in  which  case  the 
prosecutor  was  liable  to  the  penalty  of  a  thousaod 
drachms  if  he  failed  to  get  a  fifth  of  the  votes.' 
But  no  murderer,  even  after  conviction,  could  law- 
fully be  killed,  or  even  arrested,  in  a  foreign  coon- 
try.*  The  humanity  of  the  Greeks  forbade  such  a 
practice.  It  was  a  principle  of  international  law, 
that  the  exile  bad  a  safe  asylum  in  a  foreign  land. 
If  an  Athenian  was  killed  by  a  foreigner  abrmid, 
the  only  method  by  which  his  relatives  could  ob- 
tain redress  was  to  seize  natives  of  the  murderer'a 
country  (not  more  than  three),  and  keep  them  anld 
the  murderer  was  given  up  for  judgment* 

Those  who  were  convicted  of  unintentional  hom- 
icide, not  perfectly  excusable,  were  condemned  to 
leave  the  country  for  a  year.  They  were  obliged 
to  go  out  {i^epxta9<u)  by  a  certain  time,  and  by  k 
certain  route  (raxr^  ddov),  end  to  expiate  their  of- 
fence by  certain  rites.  Their  term  of  absence  was 
called  uKtvtavTiaiuic-  It  was  their  duty,  also,  to 
appease  {alStloBai)  the  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
or,  If  he  had  none  wilhin  a  certain  degree,  the  mem- 
bers of  his  clan,  either  by  presents  or  by  humble 
entreaty  and  submission.  If  the  convict  could  |h«- 
vail  on  them,  he  might  even  return  before  the  year 
had  expired.  The  word  aUelaOai  is  used  not  only 
of  the  criminal  humbling  himself  to  the  relatives, 
but  also  of  their  forgiving  him.'  The  property  of 
such  a  criminal  was  not  forfeited,  and  it  was  un- 
lawful to  do  any  injury  to  him,  either  on  his  leavinf 
the  country  or  during  his  absence.' 

Such  was  the  constitution  of  the  courts  and  tbs 
state  of  the  law  as  established  by  Solon,  and  mostly 
indeed,  by  Draco ;  for  Solon  retained  most  of  Dra 
co's  ^iKol  vofui*  But  it  appears  that  the  juris- 
diction of  the  t^cu  in  later  times,  if  not  soon  after 
the  legislation  of  Solon,  was  greatly  abridged,  and 
that  most  of  the  fovucoi  iUai  were  tried  by  a  com- 
mon juiy.  It  is  probable  that  the  people  preferred 
the  ordinary  method  of  trial,  to  which  they  wem 
accustomed  in  other  causes,  criminal  as  well  aa 
civil,  to  the  more  aristocratical  constitution  of  the 
court  of  ii^rai.  Their  jurisdiction  in  the  courts  i* 
^carrot  and  M  TlpvTttvei<^  was,  no  doubt,  still  re 
tained  ;  and  there  seem  to  have  been  other  peculiar 
cases  reserved  for  their  cognizance.'  Whether  the 
powers  of  the  Areopagus,  as  a  eriminal  court,  were 
curtailed  by  the  proceedings  of  Pericles  and  Ephi- 
altcs,  or  only  their  administrative  and  censorial  au- 
thority as  a  council,  is  a  question  which  has  been 
much  discussed.  The  strong  language  of  Demos- 
thenes" Inclines  one  to  the  latter  opinion.  See  alsa 
DJnarchus,"  from  which  it  appears  there  was  no  ap- 
peal from  the  decision  of  that  couri." 


1 .  (Matth.,  ISO.— SchSmaan,  Ant.  Jot.  Pnbl.  Gr.,  994.— Meier, 
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N<)  eztraordiiuuj  punishment  was  imposed  by 
the  Athenian  legislator  on  parricide.  Suicide  was 
not  considered  a  crime  in  point  of  law,  though  it 
seems  to  hare  been  deemed  an  offence  against  re- 
ligion ;  for,  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  the  hand 
of  the  suicide  was  buried  apart  from  his  body.' 

♦OnOT  AIKH.     {Vid.  Phokos.) 

<K>PA2  A4>ANOT2,  MEOHMEPINHZ  AIKH 
i^oouc  a^vavi,  /u8iifupiv^(  i'Kri)  is  enumerated  by 
PMluz'  among  the  Athenian  dixoi,  but  we  have  no 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  meaning.  Kiihn 
(tid.  note  to  Dindorff's  edition]  explains  it  thus : 
^<  Actio  in  servoi  opcrarioi,  qui  lum  prattabant  dom- 
ino ^pav  ii^vovf,  pensionetn,  tncrceda  it  open* 
jtue  erant  atfiavn,  i.  e.,  non  ineurreiant  in  oetUot,  vii 
facuUata  et  opet  manifetta.  Brat  et  ^pa  fuffiiiie- 
pivfi,  merceda  diuma.    topav  iilam  Gl.  apptUant, 

C'a  offerebatur  domino  a  servit,  vel  conductor  fert- 
conductit  opcrariit.  Dicitur  el  aito^pa."  This 
can  hardly  be  correct,  as  we  have  no  authority 
for  supposing  that  an  action  could  be  brought  by  a 
master  against  his  servant.  It  might,  with  greater 
probability,  be  conjectured  to  be  an  action  by  the 
owner  of  slaves  employed  in  manufactures  a^inst 
the  person  to  whom  they  were  let  out,  to  recover 
the  reserved  rent,  which  might  be  a  certain  portion 
of  the  profits  accruing  from  day  to  day,  and  would 
be  a^vjif  to  the  owner  until  be  got  an  account  from 
the  other  party.  As  to  the  practice  of  lending  slaves, 
vid.  Demosth.,  c.  Apkob.,  819,  839.  Meier*  conjec- 
tures that  the  true  reading  might  be  ^^p^.  theft, 
or  ^pat,  search ;  in  which  case  the  action  would 
be  one  for  unlawfully  searching  a  person's  house, 
either  secretly  (d^avovc),  or  openly  in  the  daytime 
{fteOiiiteptv^f).  The  first  conjecture,  at  least,  is 
highly  improbable,  as  there  was  a  dixt)  xXoir^c. 

PHORBEIA  (^pSela)  was  a  str^  fastened  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  with  a  hole  in  front  fitting  to  the 
mouthpiece ;  it  was  used  by  pipers  and  trumpeters 
to  conq>ress  their  mouths  and  cheeks,  and  thus  to 
aid  them  in  blowing.  See  the  references  under 
CiPisTRnv,  and  a  w(x>dcut  on  p.  240,  which  repre- 
sents a  woman  with  the  ^op6tia. 

PHORMINX  (^opfuy^).     ( Vid.  Lyra.) 
*PHOU  (^),  the  Valeriana  officinalis  or  great 
Wild  Valerian.* 

•PHOXI'NUS  (♦ollvoc),  the  Cypruuu  Phoxinus, 
L.,  or  the  Minnow.  'Gesner,  however,  questions 
this  opinion.* 

PHRATRIA  ifparpia).  (Kti  Cititas,  Gkkek.) 
PHRY'GIO.  (Vtd.  Palliom,  p.  718.) 
•PHRYOroS  LAPIS  (*p6Y">{  At'flof),  the  Phry- 
gian stone  of  the  ancients,  according  to  Adams  and 
other  authorities,  would  appear  to  have  been  a  pnm- 
ice,  with  an  admixture  of  alum  and  other  ingredi- 
ents.' 

•PHRYNOS  (^piVof),  a  species  of  Toad,  *he 
Rubeta  of  the  Latins.  "  Commentators  are  greatly 
puzzled,"  remarks  Adams,  "to  determine  what  it 
was.  After  comparing  the  ancient  accounts  of  it 
with  the  characters  of  the  Bufo  comutui,  as  given 
in  the  Encyetopedie  Methodique,  I  was  forcibly  struck 
with  their  comcidence,  and  it  affords  me  pleasure 
to  find  that  Schneider  also  identifies  the  Phrynu* 
n  Rubeta  with  the  Bufo  cortmtu*.  Agricola  con- 
irms  the  ancient  statements  of  its  being  venomous, 
I  ut  few  modem  naturalists  agree  with  him.  The 
kpCvof  Kui^  (called  KaKauirn  by  the  scholiast  on  Ni- 
r  ander)  would  seem  to  have  been  the  Bufo  caiami- 
U  Russel  supposed  it  venomous.  Agricola  calls  it 
B  small  green  animal,  and  denies  that  it  is  mute."' 
•PHTHEIR  (.ijiOeip),  the  Pediculut  communi;  or 


I.  (.SKh.,  c.  C-xt.,  88,  al.  Steph.)— 3.  (Onom.,  viii.,  31.)— 3. 
(Att.Pnw.,933.)— 4.  (DioMor.,  i.,  10.— Galen.,  DeSinipl.,Tiii.— 
Ailamt,  Append.,  a.  v.)— 5.  (Ahstot.,  ti.,  13,  Ac — Adami,  Ap- 
pf4  I .  a.  T.)— 6.  (Dioaoor.,  t.,  140.— Oalen.,  De  Simpl.,  tiU. — 
Aikma.  Appani    t.  t  }— 7.  (Adamt,  Append..  •  "  < 


common  Louse.  Aristotle  notices  the  lice  whick 
form  on  fishes.  Donnegan,  in  spe^ng  of  these, 
calls  them  "  a  kind  of  small  shellfish,  that  fixes  upor 
and  derives  its  food  from  the  bodies  of  other  fishes, 
familiar  examples  of  which  may  be  noticed  in  the 
common  prawn  (on  the  corslet  of  which  a  protu- 
berance may  often  be  observed,  the  parasite  being 
covered  by  a  coating  of  the  shell),  as  also  '.n  the 
mussel."' 

*II.  The  fruit  of  a  species  of  Pine,  the  Pinus 
Pinatler.  Consult  the  remarks  of  Ritter,  in  his 
VorhaUe  Europ.  Volkergetch.,  p.  164,  in  relation  to 
the  ^tipo^yot  of  antiquity. 

«eOPA  TON  EAETeEPQN  (^dopA  rHv  iXevOe 
pov)  was  one  of  the  offences  that  might  be  crimi- 
nally prosecuted  at  Athens.  The  wo^  <pBopd  may 
signify  any  sort  of  corruption,  bodily  or  mental ; 
but  the  expression  ^.  r.  e.  comprehends,  if  it  is  not 
limited  to,  a  crime  too  common  among  the  Greeks, 
as  appears  from  a  law  cited  by  j£schines.*  On 
this  subject,  vid.  Pboaooobia,  and  Schomann,  Ant. 
Jut.  Pub.  Gr.,  p.  338,  338. 

•PHYCIS  (^/tfr),  the  BUnmui  Phyeie,  or  Hake, 
called  in  Italian  the  Fito.' 

♦PHYCUS  (^vKoc.)    {Vid.  Focns.) 

PHYGE  (^).    ( Vid.  Banishment,  Gbbek.) 

PHYLARCHI  {^XapxoC),  generally  the  prefects 
of  the  tribes  in  any  stale,  as  at  Epidamnus,  where 
the  government  was  formerly  vested  in  the  ^Xap- 
xoi,  but  afterward  in  a  senate.*  At  Athens,  the  of- 
ficers 80  called  were  (after  the  age  of  CHeisthenes) 
ten  in  number,  one  for  each  of  the  tribes,  and  were 
specially  charged  with  the  command  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  cavalry.*  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  each  of  the  phylarchs  commanded  the 
cavalry  of  bis  own  tribe,  and  they  were  themselves, 
collectively  and  individually,  under  the  control  of 
the  two  hipparchs,  just  as  the  taxiarchs  were  sut>- 
ject  to  the  two  strategi.  According  to  Pollux,'  they  • 
were  elected,  one  from  each  tribe,  by  the  archons 
collectively ;  but  his  authority  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  conclusive  on  this  point.  Herodotus' 
informs  ns  that,  when  Cleisthenes  increased  the 
number  of  the  tribes  from  four  to  ten,  he  also  made 
ten  phylarchs  instead  of  four.  It  has  been  thought, 
however,*  that  the  historian  should  have  said  ten 
phylarchs  in  the  place  of  the  old  ^XoiaaiXtlt,  who 
were  four  in  number,  one  for  each  of  the  old  tribes.* 

•PHYLLITIS  ((^TiXiTK).  "It  appears  probSr 
ble,"  remarks  Adams,  "  that  the  ^AAov  alluded  to 
by  Dioscorides  and  Theophrastus  was  the  Mercuri- 
alie  annua.  The  ^iM.ov  of  Galen  and  of  p'aulus 
..Egineta  is  a  very  different  substance,  namely,  the 
le^  of  the  /id^aSpov.  Apicius  uniformly  calls 
the  Malabathrum,  or  Cassia  leaf,  by  the  name  of 
FoUum."" 

PHYLOBASILEIS  {ijivijoSaaiXelc).  The  origin 
and  duties  of  the  Athenian  magistrates  so  called 
are  involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  the  littlo 
knowledge  we  possess  en  the  subject  is  derived  al- 
most entirely  from  the  grammarians.  In  the  ear- 
liest times  they  were  four  in  number,  representing 
each  one  of  the  four  tribes,  and  probably  elected 
(but  not  for  life)  from  and  by  them."  Tiiey  were 
nominated  from  the  Eupatrids,  and  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  royalty  at  Athens  these  "kings  of  the 
tribes"  were  the  constant  assessors  of  the  sover- 
eign, and  rather  as  his  colleagues  than  counsel- 
lors."   From  an  expression  in  one  of  the  laws  Oi 


1.  (Ariatot.,  H>  A.,  t.,  SI. — Adama,  Append.,  a.  t. — Donnegan*i 
L«z.,  4th  edit.,  s.  t.)— S.  (c.  Timanh.,  i,  ed.  Steph.)— 3.  (Ariatot. 
»i.,  3:  Tiil.,  10.— Oppiao,  Hal.,  i. — Athen.,  Til. — Pliny,  U.  N.. 
ix.,  ». — Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 4.  (Ariatot.,  Pol.,  v.,  1.) — 5 
(Harpocr.,  a.  v. — Pollax,  Onom.,  riii.,  04.) — 6.  (Onora.,  Tiii.,  94.; 
—  7.  (v.,  10.)  — 8.  (Titmann,  StaataT.,  S74.  »75.)  — ».  (Vid 
Wachamath,  Hell.  Alt.,  i.,  I,  \  48,  p.  S70.)— 1\  Dioacot ,  iii. 
UI.— Oalen.,  De  Simpl.,  it.— Adaiu,  Append.,  •  t.)— 11.  'Q* 
arch.,  a  r.)— IS.  (Tbirlwall,  Hiat.  ofOrearM,  tm.  ii.,  p.  II 
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Soloa,'  it  appeaTS  that  before  his  time  the  kings  of 
the  tribes  exercised  a  criminal  jurisdiction  in  cases 
of  muid.r  or  high  treason;  in  which  respect,  and 
as  connected  with  the  four  tribes  of  the  city,  they 
may  be  compared  with  the  "  duumviri  perdueltionis" 
it  Rome,  who  appeared  to  have  represented  the 
^0  ancient  tribes  of  the  Ramnes  and  Tities.* 
fhey  were  also  intrusted  (but  perhaps  in  later 
times)  with  the  performance  of  certain  religious 
rites ;  and  as  they  sat  in  the  /3aaiXetov,*  they  prob- 
ably acted  as  assessors  of  the  apxuv  fiaaii^c,  or 
"rex  tacrificului"  as  they  had  fonnetly  done  of  the 
King,  lliouigh  they  were  originally  connected  with 
the  four  ancient  tribes,  still  they  were  not  abolish- 
ed by  Cleisthenes  when  he  increased  the  number 
of  tribes  and  otherwise  altered  the  constitution  of 
Athens,  probably  because  their  duties  were  mainly 
of  a  religious  character.*  They  appear  to  have  ex- 
isted even  after  his  time,  and  acted  as  judges,  but 
in  unimportant  or  merely  formal  matters.  They 
presided,  we  are  told,'  over  the  court  of  the  Ephe- 
ta:,  held  at  the  Prytaneium,  in  the  mock  trials  over 
instruments  of  homicide  {al  rCv  atjmxov  Hkoi),  and 
it  was  part  of  their  duty  to  remove  these  instra- 
ments  beyond  the  limits  of  their  country  {ri  l/nre- 
o6v  Oyjivzov  iiirepopiaat).  We  may  reasonably  con- 
clude that  this  jurisdiction  was  a  relic  cf  more  im- 
portant functions,  such  as  those  described  by  Plu- 
tarch,' from  which,  and  their  connexion  with  the 
Prytaneium,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  were 
identical  with  the  old  Prytanes.'  Plutarch*  speaks 
of  them  both  as  /)aoiXe(f  and  itpwavetf.  In  a  fn- 
fuj/ia,  quoted  by  Andocides,*  the  title  of  paaii^ 
seems  to  be  applied  to  them. 

♦PHYS'ALUS  (.ipva<a<K)  and  PHYSETER  (4t»- 
etirrip).  "  Aristotle  applies  the  term  ^vatir^p  to  the 
spiracle  or  airhole  of  the  whale.  It  is  afterward 
applied  by  Strabo  to  the  fish  itself.  Artedi  accord- 
ingly refers  it,  with  the  ^viroAof  of  iElian,  to  the 
lialoTia  vhytaltu,  or  Fin-fish."" 

PHYSIOLOGIA  (ivatoXoyiKii),  one  of  the  five 
.livisions  into  which,  according  to  some  of  the  an- 
oient  writers,  the  whole  science  of  medicine  was 
divided.  {Vid.  Medicina.)  It  treats,  as  its  name 
implies  (^oi;,  nature,  and  Xo/oc,  a  discourae),  of  the 
nature  and  Amotions  of  the  human  body,  which 
agrees  with  the  definitions  found  among  Galen's 
works;"  and  as  a  knowledge  of  the  parta  of  the 
human  body  Tor  anatomy)  is  a  necessary  step  to  a 
knowledge  of  its  functiona,  it  will  be  included  here 
under  the  same  head. 

The  first  beginnings  of  anatomical  knowledge 
would  arise  from  the  inspection  of  the  victims  of- 
fered in  sacrifices,  and  from  the  dressing  of  wounds 
and  other  bodily  injuries  ;  the  progress,  however, 
that  was  thus  made  would  naturally  be  very  slow 
and  imperfect,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  anatomy 
could  only  be  learned  by  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
internal  parts  of  the  animal  frame,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  systematic  dissection.  The  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  Alcmseon,  is  said  by  Chalcidius"  to 
have  been  the  first  person  who  dissected  animals 
(about  B.C.  540) ;  this  was  an  important  step,  and 
with  this  anatomists  remained  content  for  more 
than  two  hunifred  years.  Alcmson  appears  to  have 
made  considerable  advances  on  the  knowledge  of 
his  prede<«ssors.  The  most  important  of  his  dis- 
coveries was  that  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  or  canal 
1 3ading  from  the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the  tym- 
panum  to  the  fauces;  and  his  mistake  in  saying 


I.  (Plat,  in  ViL,  c.  l».)-3.  (Niebuhr,  R.  U.,  i.,  p.  304,  Engl, 
iniul.)— 3.  (PoUui,  Onom.,  Tiii.,  111.)  — 4.  (Wachsmuth,  11., 
i.,  JO?.)— 5.  (PoUux,  Onom.,  riii.,  ISO.)— t.  (Solon,  o.  19.)— 7. 
rWnclumutli,  I.,  i.,  846.— MUUor,  Enincn.,  «  07.)— 8.  (1.  c.)— 0. 
(De  My«L,  p.  11.)— 10.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  »i.,  II.— Stnbo,  p.  145. 
— jEliaii,  ii.,  49.— Adami,  Append.,  «.  v.)— II.  (Inuod.,  c.  7, 
(on.  lit'.,  p.  B69.— Definit.  Med.,  c.  11,  torn.  lii.,  p.  331,  ed. 
KOhm  )  -ll  (Comment,  in  Plat.  TimBom,  -  340,  ad.  Mann.) 


that  goats  breathe  through  the  ear  (which  u  cut 
rected  by  Aristotle')  may  be  easJy  explained  b) 
supposing  that  in  the  animal  that  he  dissecte<.  the 
membrana  lympani  had  beei.  accidentally  destroyed. 
Pliny  notices  this  opinion  of  Alcmcon  (though  with- 
out correcting  it),  but  attributes  it  to  Archelaus.* 
Empedocles  of  Agrigentum  (in  the  fifth  century 
B.C.)  was  the  first  who  noticed  the  cochlea  al  the 
ear  [Kox^iudi/^  ;f6v(tpof ),  which  he  thought  was  th« 
immediate  organ  of  hearing,'  and  also  first  gaTe 
the  name  amnioa  {u/tviov  or  a/tvtiov)  to  the  inner- 
most of  the  membranes  surrounding  the  fcetos.* 
His  contemporary  Anaxagoras  was  perhaps  the 
first  person  who  tried  to  explain  the  difiTerence  of 
the  sekes  by  the  place  occupied  by  the  foetus  in  the 
uterus ;  the  male,  said  he,*  is  on  the  right  side,  the 
female  on  the  left ;  and  this  opinion  (though  with, 
out  the  least  foundation  in  fact)  one  is  surprised  tc 
find  received  and  repeated  by  Hippocrates,*  Aristo- 
tle' (who,  however,  adds*  that  this  is  not  certain, 
as  sometimes  the  contrary  takes  place),  and  Galen.* 
The  anecdote  of  the  way  in  which  Anaxagoras,  by 
his  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy,  quieted  a 
tumult  occasioned  at  Athens  by  the  si^t  of  a  goat 
with  only  one  horn,  may  be  seen  in  Plutarch." 
Democritus  of  Abdera  (B.C.  460-357)  was  particu- 
larly celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and 
in  the  graphic  description  of  his  appearance  and 
way  of  Uving  when  visited  by  Hippocrates,  the  earth 
around  where  he  was  sitting  is  noticed  as  being 
covered  with  the  carcasses  of  animals  that  he  had 
dissected ;"  however,  none  of  his  opinions  require 
to  be  particularly  specified  here. 

The  next  great  physiologist  of  antiquity,  and  the 
first  whose  writings  are  still  extant,  is  Hippocrates 
(B.C.  460-857);  though,  in  fact,  it  is  not  certain 
that  any  of  the  anatomical  works  that  go  under  hu 
name  were  really  written  by  liim." 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  give  anything  likr 
a  complete  analysis  of  the  physiology  of  Hippocra- 
tes (and  the  same  apology  applies  also  to  the  othei 
writers  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  particularly  Aris- 
totle and  Galen) ;  the  reader  must  be  content  to 
find  here  a  very  brief  account  of  some  few  facts 
and  opinions,  and  to  be  referred  for  farther  particu- 
lars to  the  different  histories  of  medicine.  Hippoc- 
rates called  both  arteries  and  veins  indiscriminately 
by  the  name  of  iXi^,  the  w'ord  apnipia  in  his  wri- 
tings being  used  to  designate  the  trachea.  {VU. 
Arteria.)  His  knowledge  of  the  bones  appears  tc 
have  been  greater  than  that  of  the  muscles,  nerves, 
or  viscera.  Tendons  and  nerves  he  called  rdvoi  m 
vevpa,  without  knowing  that  the  latter  convey  aen- 
aatioH,  and  arise  from  the  brain ;  motion,  he  thou^t, 
was  caused  by  all  the  tendinous  white  cords  through- 
out the  body  without  distinction.  His  theory  of 
generation  is  (as  may  be  inferred  from  the  specimen 
alluded  to  above)  very  fanciful  and  imperfect ;  and 
his  ignorance  of  human  anatomy  appears  in  hii 
speaking  of  the  cotyUdoiu  of  the  uterus,''  the  exist- 
ence of  which  in  woman  was  for  a  long  time  taken 
for  granted,  on  account  of  their  being  found  in  the 
inferior  animals.  He  says  that  the  Scythians  be- 
came impotent  from  being  bled  behind  the  ears,'*  a 
theory  which  may  be  explained  and  illustrated  by 
the  supposed  course  of  the  spermatic  vessels.'* 

1.  (Hut.  Anim.,  i.,  9,  t  1,  ed.  Tauchn.)— S.  (H.  N.,  viii.,  TO.; 
—3.  (Plnt^  De  Phri.  PhUoa.  Deer.,  ir.,  10.)— 4.  (PoUiix,  Onoa. 
ii.,  Si3.— HnfuB  Ephea.,  De  Cora.  Hum.  Part.  Appellat.,  p.  41 
ed.  Clinch.) — 5.  (AliMot.,  Da  Oenerat.  Anim.,  it.,  1.) — 0 
(Aphor.,  (ti,i8,  torn,  iii.,  p.  745,  od.  KOhn.)— 7.  (Biat.  Asin. 
Tii.,  3,  i)  3.)— 8.  (Ibid.)— 0.  (De  Usu  Part.  Corp.  Hnm.,  iiT..4, 
torn.  It.,  p.  153,  154.)— 10.  (Perid.,  c.  6.)— 11.  (Paendo-Hippacr. 
EpiU.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  795,  790.)— 12.  (Chonlant,  Handbanh  de; 
BOcberkunde  fOr  die  2Eltei«  Medecin,  Leipi.,  Sto,  1841.)— 13 
(Aphor.,  1)  5,  45,  tom.  iii.,  p.  745.)— 14.  (De  ACre,  Aq.  ei  Lie. 
tom.  i.,  p.  561,  SOS.)- 15.  (Compare  Hippocr.,  De  Nat.  B<a 
torn,  i^  p.  364.  —  Nemea.,  De  S'-u.  Horn.,  o  S5,  p.  944,  ad 
Matth.) 
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Upon  the  «  hule,  though  the  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical knowledge  of  Hippocrates  has  been  highly 
ntolled  by  those  who  overrate  the  ancient  physi- 
sians  as  much  as  others  ignorantiy  depreciate  them, 
ids  must  be  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  imper- 
fect and  unsatisfactory  parts  of  his  writings. 

Plato  has  inserted  a  good  deal  of  physiological 
iiatter  in  his  '*  Timeus,"  which,  with  the  first  book 
•f  Xenophon's  "  Memorabilia,"  may  be  considered 
ts  the  earliest  specimens  of  what  would  be  now 
sailed  "  Natural  Theology."  One  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated of  Plato's  anatomical  opinions  was,  that  paort 
.of  the  fluids  that  are  drunk  enters  the  trachea,'  an 
a&sertion  which  for  a  long  time  occasioned  great 
dif  putes  among  the  anatomists  of  antiquity.*  The 
word  vevpov  in  his  writings  means  a  ligament;'  both 
arteries  and  veins  are  cded  ^XlSec  ;*  and  the  word 
apnipia  is  applied  to  the  iraekea.'  He  says  the  heart 
is  the  origin  of  the  veins  and  the  fountain  of  the 
blood.*  It  may  be  added,  that  Cicero's  fragment 
"  De  UnhertUate"  is  a  translation  of  part  of  this 
dialogue ;  that  Galen  wrote  a  work  "  De  tit  t/ua 
Medice  Scripta  lunt  in  Platonit  Timao,"  of  which  a 
Latin  translation  still  exists,'  and  that  there  is  also 
a  Latin  translation  and  commentary  by  Chalcidius. 
Vid.  J.  K.  Lichtenstikdt,  "  PlaUm'i  Lekrm  auf  dem 
Gebiete  der  Naturforichung  und  der  Heilkunde.  Nach 
ien  Quellen  btarbeiut,"  Leipz.,  1826,  8vo. 

Aristotle's  knowledge  of  human  anatomy  was 
much  superior  to  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors : 
■vhether  he  acquired  it  by  the  dissection  of  animals 
only,  it  is  now  impossible  to  decide.  Aristotle  is 
tie  first  author  who  gives  the  name  uop-rii  to  the 
pimcipal  artery  in  the  human  body  ;*  however,  he 
csils  it  ^i.^!,  and  never  seems  to  suppose  the  veins 
and  arteries  to  be  distinct  and  different  from  each 
other :  and  the  word  iprtipia,  in  all  his  genuine  wri- 
tings, means  the  trachea.*  He  says  the  brain  is  en- 
tirely unsupplied  with  blood ;"  that  the  trachea  re- 
ceives neither  fluid  nor  solid,  but  only  air;"  that 
man's  brain  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  animal ;" 
that  the  heart  contains  three  ventricles,"  though 
ill  another  place  he  seems  to  say  that  there  are 
ouly  two  ;>*  and  that  there  are  on  each  side  eight 
ribs.'* 

Praxagoras,  who  was  the  preceptor  of  Herophi- 
lus,  contributed  much  to  the  science  of  Physiology ; 
but  the  honour  of  discovering  that  the  arteries  and 
veins  are  distinct,  and  of  being  the  first  who  appli- 
ed the  word  aprqpia  to  the  bloodvessels  which  now 
bear  that  name,  is  disputed  by  Kiihn,  "  Commentar 
tio  De  I'raxagora  CkK>,"  Opue.  Acad.  Med.  et  Pkilo- 
log.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  138,  sq. 

Inferior  to  Hippocrates  in  medical  skill,  enjoying 
far  less  posthumous  influence  and  renown,  but  much 
above  him  as  anatomists,  were  Herophilus  and 
Erasistratus,  who  were  contemporaries,  and  lived 
in  the  third  centu^  before  Christ.  The  former  is 
said  expressly  by  Galen"  to  have  dissected  human 
bodies,  and  the  latter,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by 
Galen,"  speaks  of  himself  as  having  dissected  a  hu- 
man brain.  They  were  probably  the  first  persons 
who  ventured  to  do  this,  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  very  few  (if  any)  of  their  successors. 
The  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  passage  even  in 
Galen's  writings  which  proves  that  he  dissected 
human  bodies ;  while  the  numerous  passages,  both 
in  Galen's  works  and  in  those  of  other  anatomists, 
recommending  the  dissection  of  apes,  bears,  goats. 


and  other  anio  nls,  would  seem  indirectly  to  ihotc 
that  human  bodies  were  seldom  or  never  ured  for 
that  purpose.'  Herophilus  and  Erasietiatus  are 
said  also  to  have  dissected  criminals  alive;*  but 
whether  this  was  really  the  case,  or  whether  the 
story  arose  lirom  their  having  been  among  the  first 
who  dissected  human  bodies,  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine. They  were  the  first  persons  who  considered 
the  nerves  to  be  the  organs  of  sensation,*  though, 
like  Aristotle,  Herophilus  continued  to  call  them 
canaU,  iropoi.*  However,  he  so  far  agreed  with  the 
ancient  opinion  on  the  subject  as  to  say  that  some 
of  the  nerves  arise  from  bones  and  connect  the 
articulations,*  thus  confounding  the  nerves  with 
the  ligaments.  He  gave  the  name  \>iv6c  to  the 
common  point  to  which  the  sinuses  of  the  dura 
mater  converge,*  which  is  still  called,  after  him,  the 
toreular  Heraphiu.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the 
name  calamus  teriptoriut,  which  is  still  applied  to 
the  angular  indentation  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
medulla  oblongata.'  That  part  of  the  intestines 
which  is  called  the  duodenum  (dudModaxrvXof)  de- 
rived its  name  from  him.*  For  farther  information 
respecting  Herophilus,  see  a  memoir  by  K.  F.  H 
Marx,  entitled  "  Herophilus ;  ein  Beitrag  zur  Ges 
chichte  der  Medicin,"  Carlsr.,  8vo,  1838.  Erasis- 
tratus was  not  less  cielebrated  as  an  anatomist  than 
Herophilus,  though  his  name  is  connected  with 
fewer  discoveries.  The  tricuspid  valves  (rpiyX<i- 
Xivef),  placed  to  guard  the  communication  be- 
tween the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  received  their 
name  from  him.'  The  bile  and  the  spleen  he  con- 
sidered altogether  useless."  The  trachea  derives 
its  name  from  him,  as  he  was  the  first  person  who 
added  to  the  word  ipnipia,  which  had  hitherto  de* 
ignated  the  windpipe,  the  epithet  rpaxeia,  to  dia 
tinguish  it  from  the  arteries,  and  he  also  correcTe. 
the  opinion  of  Plato  mentioned  above." 

Eudemus,  a  contemporary  of  Herophilus,  is  men 
tioned  together  with  him  by  Galen,"  as  having  dia 
covered  the  pancreas,  though  he  does  not  give  il 
any  name. 

Celsus  (who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ),  in  his  work  "  De  Medicina," 
defends  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  anatomy,"  and 
seems  to  recommend  the  dissection  of  human  bod- 
ies. He  has  inserted  some  anatomical  matter  in 
different  parts  of  his  work,  but  his  language  is  not 
always  technically  correct,  as  the  trachea  he  calls 
orterio,"  though  in  other  places  that  word  means  an 
artery ;"  vena  sometimes  means  an  artery;"  uterus 
sometimes  means  the  abdomen ;"  ncrtu*  sometimes 
means  a  tendon,"  and  sometimes  even  a  muscle." 
There  is  no  anatomical  discovery  attached  to  hi* 
name. 

Marinus,  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  is 
called  by  Galen**  one  of  the  restorers  of  anatomy, 
which  appears  to  have  fallen  into  neglect.  He  de- 
scribes particularly  the  mesenteric  glands,*'  fixeo 
the  number  of  the  pairs  of  the  cerebral  nerves  at 
seven,  and  first  noticed  the  palatine  nerves,  which 


1.  (c  4S,  Ml.  StaUbanm.)— S.  (Vid.  Onldot,  Prolagom.  ad 
Tkaapb.,  D*  Drin.,  p.  3,  uq.)— 3.  (c  50,  Ac.)—*,  (o.  96.)— 9.  (c 
li.)--6.  (Ilrid.)— 7.  (torn.  3,  ed.  Chan.)— 8.  (Hiit.  Amm.,  i.,  14, 
»  3  :  ill.,  S,  t  !.)—•.  (lb.,  i.,  13,  t  S,  &c. ;  ui.,  3,  t  8,  dko.)— 10. 
(lb.,  1.,  is,  t  3  ;  iii.,  8,  «  8.)— 11.  (lb.,  i.,  13,  ♦  8.)— IS.  (lb.,  i., 
W,  «  *.)— 13.  (Ib.jiii.,  3,  ♦  a  ;  i.,  14,  «  2.)— 14.  (D«  Pirt.  Anim., 
iii.,  7,  p.  80,  ed.  Taachn.)— 15.  (Hist.  Anim.,  i.,  10,  t  6.)— 10. 
(P*  Vtcri  Dinact ,  c.  i,  p.  883,  torn,  ii.)— 17.  (De  Hi  pocr.  et 
fist.  Dmt.,  T.i.,  1.  p  001,  M«,  toJF      ) 


1.  (Vid.  Rnfui  Ephea.,  De  Ckirp.  Hun.  Part.  Appellat.,  i..  |> 
S3.— Gatan,  De  Aaat.  Adminiatrat.,  iii.,  3,  p.  384,  torn,  ii.— Id., 
De  Muac.  Diiaect.,  o.  I,  torn,  xriii .,  B.,  p.  930.— Theuphilua,  De 
Corp.  Hum.  Fabr.,  lib.  ».,  c  11,  S0.)-8.  (Celioa,  D«  Medic, 
lib.i.,  Pr»r,  p.  0,  ed.  Bip.— Tertallian,  De  Auma,  c  10,  p.  "*".; 
3.  {Rnfaa  Epnea.,  p.  03.) — 4.  (Galen,  De  Libr.  Prop.,  c.  3,  p.  30, 
lom.  xii.)— o.  (Rafna  Ephea.,  1.  c )— 0.  (Galen,  De  Vat  Part 
Ckirp.  Hnin.,  ix.,  o.  0,  p.  706,  tern,  iii.)— 7.  (Galen,  De  Adininiat. 
Anat.,  u.,  c.  S,  p.  731,  torn.  ii.J— 8.  (Galen,  ib.,  p.  173.- De  Locil 
Affect.,  »i.,  p.  311,  torn,  riii.— Theoph.,  De  Corp  Hum.  Fabr., 
lib.  il.,  c.  7,  t  10.)— 0.  (Galon,  De  Hlppocr.  et  Plat.  Deer.,  ti, 
p.  348,  torn.  T.)— 10.  (Galen,  De  Facult.  Nat.,  ii.,  p.  100 ;  tnni. 
li.,  lib. iii., p.  lis.)— 11.  (Plut.,  SjiBp.,Tii.,  1.— Macrob.,  Saturn., 
Tii.,  IS.)— IS.  (De  Semine,  ii.,  0,  turn.  i».,  p.  fl40.<— 13.  (lili.  i., 
Pnrf.,  p.  0,  IB.)— 14.  (i.,  5,0.  34  ;  i».,  1,  p.  I«»,  *c.)— 15.  (ii., 
10,  p.  77,  &o.)— 10.  (lib.  i.,  Pnrf.,  p.  3,  &o.)--17.  (lb.,  p.  11  j  ii., 
1,  p.  16».)-18.  (Tiii.,  l,p.  45«.)— 19  (Tii.,  IS,  p.  4I8.)-S0.  (Dt 
Uippocr.  et  PUt.  Deer.,  riii.,  p.  63U,  torn,  r.)  -SI.  (Gilm  l>« 
BeBise,  ii.,  t,  torn,  it.,  p.  047.)  ^^ 
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he  considered  ns  the  foorth  pair  ;*  the  auditorj  and 
facial  nerves  he  redvconed  as  the  fifth  pair,*  the  lin- 
gual as  the  sitth.' 

About  the  same  time  lived  Rufus  Ephesios,  the 
author  of  a  useful  work  entitled  Tlefi  'Ovofiaaiac  ruv 
rot!  'AtOpoicov  Vloplav,  "  De  Apellationibus  Partium 
Corpoiis  Huraani."  This,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
not  so  much  a  treatise  on  Anatomy  as  on  anatom- 
ical terras ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  sec- 
ond book  of  -W.  'OvofuurriKov,  "  Onomasticon,"  of 
Julius  Pollox  cuutains  also  a  list  of  the  words  used 
in  medicine.  Soranus,  although  belonging  to  the 
sect  of  the  Methodici,  who  neglected  Anatomy,  has, 
in  the  fourth  and  fiAh  chapters  of  his  work  Tlepl 
TmcuKeiov  Uadin;  "  De  Arte  Obstetricia  Morbisque 
Mulierum,"  given  one  of  the  most  accurate  descrip- 
tions of  the  uterus  that  remain  from  antiquity,  and 
appears  to  have  derived  his  knowledge  from  the 
dissection,  not  of  animals,  but  of  the  human  body.* 
The  description  of  the  uterus  given  by  Moschion, 
bis  contemporary,  in  the  early  chapters  of  his  work 
Uepi  Tov  TvvatKtiav  UaBuv,  "  De  Mulierum  Passion- 
(bus,"  does  not  much  differ  from  that  by  Soranus. 

The  next  writer  that  we  come  to  is  Galen  (A.D. 
131-301),  the  most  celebrated,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
>he  most  accurate  and  voluminous  anatomist  and 
physiologist  of  antiquity.  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
seem  to  have  been  always  Galen's  favourite  study, 
and  his  writings  on  these  subjects  continued  to  be 
the  standard  works  of  reference  for  many  centuries. 
A  very  brief  sketch  of  some  of  his  opinions  and 
discoveries  is  all  that  can  be  given ;  but  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  there  is  "  A  Cursory  Analysis  of 
the  Works  of  Galen,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Anato- 
my and  Physiology,"  by  Dr.  Kidd,  in  the  sixth  vol- 
ume of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Provincial  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Association,"  from  which  most 
of  the  following  remarks  are  taken.  He  considered 
the  tene  cava  kepatiete  of  modem  anatomy  as  the 
commencement  or  root  of  the  venous  system  of  the 
body  at  large.'  He  gives  a  clear  description  of  the 
form  and  position  of  the  tricuspid  and  mitral  valvu, 
and  also  of  the  sigmoid  valvei  of  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monary artery.'  He  admitted  that  the  arteries 
contain  air,*  but  asserted,  at  the  same  time,  that 
they  naturally  contain  blood  also ;'  and  he  remarked 
that  it  may  be  known  when  an  artery  is  wounded, 
not  only  by  the  lighter  colour  of  the  blood  which 
flows  from  it,  but  also  by  the  pulsative  manner  in 
which  the  blood  is  projected  from  it.'  He  supposed 
that  in  all  parts  of  the  body  there  is  a  iiree  anasto- 
mosis between  the  minute  pores  or  channels  which 
connect  the  arteries  with  the  veins,"  but  he  con- 
fesses that  he  is  totally  unable  to  explain  why  Na- 
ture, which  does  nothing  uselessly  or  without  de- 
sign, should  have  made  different  vessels  (viz.,  ar- 
teria  and  ecttu)  to  contain  the  same  fluid."  In  my- 
ology, says  Sprongel,  Galen  made  some  important 
discoveries,  and  boasts  that  he  has  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  eight  muscles  that  were  unknown  before  his 
time."  He  first  discovered  certain  branches  of  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves  (called  by  him  the  sixth),  to 
which,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  course,  he  gave 
tte  name  naXivipo/ioivTef,  or  "  recurrent,"  a  name 
which  they  still  bear. 

The  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  books  of  the 
Xmayuyai  'larpuai,  "Collecta  Medicinalia,"  of 
Oribasius,  contain  a  system  of  Anatomy  compiled 
from  Kufus  Ephesius,  Galen,  and  Soranus ;  tiiere 


1.  (Id.,  De  Nerror.  Dinect.,  p.  837,  toui.  ii.)— 1.  (lb.,  p.  898.) 
S.  (Id.,  Dg  Uiu  Put.  Conk  Hum.,  xn.,  6,  torn,  it.,  p.  3*4.)— «. 
(c.  S,  p.  13,  ad.  Dieti.)— S.  (D«  Via  Put.  Corp.  Hum.,  iv.,  c.  8, 
lorn,  iii.,  p.  87a.)— 4.  (D*  V>u  Part.  Corp.  Ham.,  vi.,  13,  14, 
torn,  iii.,  p  449,  476,  seq.)— 7.  (An  in  Arter.  S«ng.  Contin.,  torn. 
».,  p.  72S.)— 8.  (lb.,  p.  70S,  704.)— 0.  (Ds  Loo.  ASoet.,  I  b.  i., 
torn.  Tiii.,  p.  5.) — 10.  (D«  Uia  Part.  Corp.  Ham  ,  vi.,  ICstom.  iii., 
p.  4f5.)— II.  (An in  Aiwr.  8*iw.  Contin.,  torn. ir., p  7ai)-lt. 
(U*  AbU.  Adminiit .  i.  t.  p.  SIl,  loan,  it ) 
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is  in  them  (as  far  as  the  wr.ier  is  awa.ie)  ncthiu 
new,  but  in  another  place  be  mentions  having  him 
self  dissected  apes. 

About  the  same  time  (the  end  of  the  foartb  oen 
tury  after  Christ)  lived  Nemesius,  the  author  of  * 
work  Ilepi  ^aeac  'AvOpomv,  De  Natura  Hominis 
This  is  a  very  interesting  little  treatise,  but  it  has 
enjoyed  more  celebrity  than  perhaps  it  deserves, 
on  account  of  two  curious  passages ;  in  one  of 
which*  he  is  supposed  by  some  of  the  most  zeahnn 
admirers  of  the  ancients  to  have  discovered  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  in  the  other*  the  nse 
of  the  bila  He  plainly  distinguishes  the  nerves 
from  the  tendons,  saying  that  the  former  possess 
sensibility,  which  the  latter  do  not.*  An  anony- 
mous work,  entitled  Elaayuy^  'Avarofuici,  "Ia»- 
goge  (or  Introductio)  Anatomica,"  is  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  same  age ;  it  is  chiefly  taken  from 
Aristotle's  worics,  and  does  not  require  more  par- 
ticular notice. 

The  next  work  we  come  to  is  by  Theophilus  Pro 
tospatharius,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  seventh  century,  but  who  probsibly  be- 
longs to  a  later  date.  It  is  entitled  Ilcpt  r^r  roe 
'AvVpuff-ov  KttTaaKeviit,  "  De  Corporis  Humani  Fab- 
rica,"  and  is  in  five  books.  It  is,  for  the  uyost  part, 
taken  word  for  word  from  Galen, "  De  Usu  Partium 
Corporis  Humsmi,"  and  Hippocrates,  "De  Genitn- 
ra"  and  "  De  Natura  Pueri,"  from  whom,  however, 
he  sometimes  differs.  The  work  of  Meletiu-i  (a 
monk  who  lived  probably  in  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century),  Ilept  Tijf  toC  'AvBpunrov  Karaoircv^,  "  Ue 
Hominis  Fabrics,"  does  not  require  any  pait'tnlar 
notice ;  nor  that  by  Constantinus  Afer  (whc  lived 
in  the  eleventh  century),  "  De  Membris  Principali- 
bus  Corporis  Humani." 

Besides  these  works,  which  may  be  (wnsidered 
as  more  especially  anatomical  and  physiological, 
several  of  the  early  Christian  fathers  have  left 
treatises  on  Natural  Theology,  pointing  out  *'  die 
wisdom,  and  powrr,  and  goodness  of  God,"  as  dis- 
played in  the  structure  of  the  human  frame.  Such 
are  St.  Ambrose,  De  Not  et  Area  (c.  6-9) ;  Id.,  Htx- 
aimeron  (vi.,  9) ;  St.  Basil,  Ilepi  n^f  Toi  'AvOpumm 
Karamevn!,  "De  Stnictura  Hominis  Orationea 
Tres"  (which,  however,  is  probably  not  genuine) ; 
St.  Chrysostom,  "Homil.  XI.  ad  Antiochenoa ;" 
St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  De  verbis  "  Faciamns  Homi- 
nem,"  &c.,  Orationea  Duae  :  Id.,  Ilcpt  Karnrxcwn 
'AvBpimm,  "De  Hominis  Opificio"  (written  as  a 
supplement  to  his  brother  St.  Basil's  unfinished 
work,  entitled  'ESa^/upov,  Hexaemeron) ;  Hie^ido- 
ret,  Ilept  Ilpavoutc,  "  De  Providentia,"  Oiat.  iii., 
iv. ;  and  Lactantius,  "  De  Opificio  Dei."  S'/me  of 
these  works  are  well  worth  reading  for  their  scien 
tific  correctness  as  well  as  their  piety ;  b<A  some 
parts,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  very  8tir.iige  and 
fanciful.  However,  they  add  nothing  to  th  ^  amount 
of  anatomical  knowledge  already  in  the  worid,  at 
probably  every  statement  in  their  writii  gs  that  it 
not  erroneous  (and  many  of  those  that  ate)  may  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Galen.  The  aarae  may  be 
said  of  the  Arabian  writers,  of  whom  several  (e.  g., 
Alzaharavius,  Avicenna,  Haly  Abbas,  Razes,  &«.), 
have  prefixed  to  their  medical  works  a  physiologi- 
cal introduction,  which  it  would  be  obt  r '  nlace  to 
notice  here  more  particularly. 

•PICA.    (Vid.  CiTTA.) 

•PICEA.    ( Vid.  PiNus.) 

*PICUS,  the  Woodpecker,  a  bird  sacred  to  Man, 
and  from  which  omens  were  wont  to  be  drawn  by 
the  nations  of  Italy.  A  bird  of  this  species  guided 
a  colony  of  the  Sabines,  sent  out  in  consequence  ot 
a  vow  of  a  sacred  spring  (Via  Sacbph),  and  alsa 

1.  (Ub.  Tii.,  o.  «,  p.  SIO,  ad.  H  Staph  y-%  (a.  M,  p  Ut  •<. 
Matth.)-!.  (c.  18.  p.  160.)— 4.  ,.•  37,  p  SSI.) 
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giYt  name  ^Picenlini)  to  the  new  community.   (  fid. 

Dkvocolaptes) 
PIGNORATICIA  ACTIO.    (VM.  Piokos.) 
PI'GNORIS  CA'PIO.    ( Vid.  Pb«  Piokoeis  Oapi- 

•KE>.) 

PIGNIJS,  a  pledge  or  security  for  a  debt  or  de- 
mand, is  derived,  says  Gaius,^  from  mgnui,  "  quia 
fua  pignori  datUur,  nuam  Iraduntur."  This  is  one 
■if  several  instances  of  the  failure  of  the  Roman  ju- 
Hns  when  they  attempted  etymological  explana- 
tion of  words.  {Vid  Mutddh.)  The  element  of 
f ignus  (  pig)  is  contained  in  the  word  pa(n)g-o  and 
ts  cognate  forms. 

A  thing  is  said  to  be  pledged  to  a  man  when  it  is 
snade  a  secority  to  him  for  some  debt  or  demand. 
(t  is  called  pignos  when  the  possession  of  the  thing 
is  given  to  him  to  whom  it  is  made  a  security,  and 
hypotheca  when  it  is  made  a  security  without  be- 
mg  put  in  his  possession.*  The  law  relating  to 
lignus  and  hypotheca  was  in  all  essentials  the 
tame.  The  object  of  the  pledging  is  that  the 
pledgee  shall,  in  case  of  necessity,  sell  the  pledge 
and  pay  himself  his  demand  out  of  the  proceeds. 

A  pledge  may  be  given  (re*  kypothera  dari  poUtt) 
for  any  obligation,  whether  money^rruwed  (mutiui 
peetmia.),  dos,  in  a  case  of  buying  and  selling,  letting 
and  hiring,  or  mandatum  ;  whether  the  obligatio  is 
conditional  or  unconditional ;  for  part  of  a  sum  of 
money  as  well  as  for  the  whole.'  Anything  could 
be  the  object  of  pledge  which  could  be  an  object  of 
sale  :*  it  might  be  a  thing  corporeal  or  incorporeal, 
a  single  thing  or  a  university  of  things.  If  a  single 
thing  was  pledged,  the  thing  with  all  its  increase 
was  the  security,  as  in  the  case  of  a  piece  of  land 
which  was  increased  by  alluvio.  If  a  shop  (laher- 
■m)  was  pledged,  all  the  goods  in  it  were  pledged : 
ind  if  some  of  them  were  sold  and  others  brought 
n,  and  the  pledger  died,  the  pledgee's  security  was 
'he  shop  and  sdl  that  it  contained  at  the  time  of 
Uic  pledger's  death.*  If  all  a  man's  property  was 
;dedged,  the  pledge  comprehended  also  his  future 
pioporty,  unliess  such  property  was  clearly  ex- 
cepted. 

The  act  of  pledging  required  no  particular  form, 
m  which  respect  it  resembled  contracts  made  by 
eoDsensus.  Nothing  more  was  requisite  to  estab- 
lish the  validity  of  a  pledge  than  proof  of  the  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  to  it.  It  was  called  contractus 
pigneratitius  when  it  was  a  ease  of  pignus,  and 
pactum  hypothecn  when  it  was  a  case  of  hypoth- 
eca :  in  the  former  case,  tradition  was  necessary. 
A  man  might  also,  by  his  testament,  make  a  pignus. 
The  intention  of  a  man  to  pledge  could  in  any  case 
be  deduced  either  from  his  words  or  from  any  acts 
which  admitted  of  no  other  interpretation  than  an 
intention  to  pledge. 

A  man  could  only  pledge  a  thing  when  he  was 
the  owner  and  had  full  power  of  disposing  of  it ; 
but  a  part  owner  of  a  thing  could  pledge  his  share. 
A  man  could  pledge  another  man's  property  if  the 
other  consented  to  the  pledge  at  the  time  or  after- 
.  ward,  but  in  either  case  this  must  properly  be  con- 
sidered the  pledge  of  the  owner  for  the  debt  of 
another.  If  a  man  pledged  a  thing  which  was  not 
his,  and  afterward  became  the  owner  of  it,  the 
pledge  was  valid.* 

The  amount  for  which  a  pledge  was  security  de- 
■lended  on  the  agreement :  it  might  be  for  principal 
and  interest,  or  for  eitler ;  or  it  might  comprehend 
principal  and  interest,  and  all  costs  and  expenses 
which  the  pledgee  mig)  t  be  put  to  on  account  of  the 
thinf  pledged.    Kor  ir  stance,  a  creditor  would  be 
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entitled  to  his  necessary  expenses  sonceniini!  i 
slave  or  an  estate  which  had  been  pi^^aerated. 

Pignus  might  be  created  by  a  judicial  sentence, 
as,  for  instance,  by  the  decree  of  the  preetor  giving 
to  a  creditor  power  to  take  possession  of  his  debt- 
or's property  (mun'o  crtditoru  in  bona  debilorit),  ei- 
ther a  single  thing,  or  all  his  properiy,  as  the  caso 
might  be.  But  the  permission  or  command  of  thr 
magistratus  did  not  effect  a  pledge,  unless  the  per 
son  actually  took  possession  of  the  thing.  The  fol 
lowing  are  instances:  the  id  missio  damni  infei:ti 
causa  {vid.  Dimndh  IiirKCTnH.  :  legatorum  servan- 
dorum  causa,  which  had  for  it  i  object  the  securing 
of  a  legacy  « hich  had  been  1  ift  sub  cx>nditione  cr 
die:'  missio  ventris  in  posa isslonem,  when  the 
pregnant  widow  was  allowed  ts  take  possession  o< 
the  inheritance  for  the  protect  ion  of  a  posthumus 
and  the  missio  rei  servands  causa.  The  right 
which  a  person  obtained  by  such  immissio  was 
called  pignus  pretorium.  It  was  called  pignoris 
capio  when  the  praetor  allowed  the  goods  of  a  per- 
son to  be  taken  who  was  behaving  in  contempt  of 
the  court,  or  allowed  his  person  to  be  seized  after 
a  judgment  given  against  him  (ex  causa  judieali). 

There  was  also  among  the  Romans  a  tacita  by 
potheca,  which  existed  not  by  consent  of  the  par 
ties,  but  by  rule  of  law  (ipto  jure),  as  a  consequence 
of  certain  acts  or  agreements,  which  were  not  acts 
or  agreements  pertaining  to  pledging*  (in  quU>v 
cauMit  pignut  vel  hypotheca  tacile  contrahiiur) .  'These 
hypothecs  were  general  or  special  The  following 
are  instances  of  what  were  general  h3rpothecie. 
The  fiscus  had  a  general  hypotheca  in  respect  of  its 
claims  on  the  property  of  the  subject,  and  on  the 
property  of  its  agents  or  officers :  the  husband  on 
the  property  of  lum  who  promised  a  dos  ;  and  leg- 
atees and  fideicommissarii  in  respect  of  their  legs 
cies  or  fideicommissa,  on  that  portion  of  the  hered 
itas  of  him  who  had  to  pay  Uie  legacies  ur  fiJoi- 
commissa.  There  were  other  cases  of  general  hy- 
pothecas. 

The  following  are  instances  of  special  hypothe- 
cs :  The  lessor  of  a  praedium  urbanum  had  an  hy- 
potheca in  respect  of  his  claims  arising  out  of  the 
contract  of  hiring  on  everything  which  the  lessee 
brought  upon  the  premises  for  constant  use  (invecia 
et  iiuila).  The  lessor  of  a  prcdium  rusticum  had 
an  hypotheca  on  the  fruits  of  the  farm  as  soon  ai 
they  were  collected.*  A  person  who  lent  money  to 
repair  a  house  had  an  hypotheca  on  the  house  and 
the  ground  on  which  it  stood,  provided  the  money 
were  laid  out  on  it.  Pupilli  and  minores  had  an 
hopotheca  on  things  which  were  bought  with  their 
money. 

The  person  who  had  given  a  pledge  was  stiU  the 
owner  of  the  thing  that  was  pledged.  He  could 
therefore  use  the  thing  and  enjoy  its  fruits.  But 
the  agreement  might  be  that  the  creditor  should 
have  the  use  or  profit  of  the  thing  instead  of  inter- 
est, which  kind  of  contract  was  called  antichresis, 
or  mutual  use :  and  if  there  was  no  agreement  as 
to  use,  the  creditor  could  not  use  the  thing.  The 
pledger  could  also  sell  the  thing  pledged,  unless 
there  were  some  agreement  to  the  contrary,  but 
such  sale  did  not  affect  the  right  of  the  pledgee.  II 
the  pledger  sold  a  movable  thing  that  was  pigner- 
ated  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
creditor,  he  was  guilty  of  furtum.  If  the  pledger,  at 
the  time  of  a  pignus  being  given,  was  not  the  owner 
of  the  thing,  but  had  the  possession  of  it,  he  could 
still  acquire  the  property  of  the  thing  by  usucapion 
(Vid.  PossEssio.) 

The  creditor  could  keep  possession  of  a  pigner- 
ated  thing  till  his  demand  was  fully  satisfied,  and  Itf 
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'M>u]J  inain'^fn  his  right  to  the  possession  against 
tny  oUiHr  person  who  obtained  possession  of  the 
hing.  He  could  also  pledge  the  thing  that  was 
pledged  to  him.  He  had  also  the  right,  in  case  his 
demand  was  not  satisfied  at  the  time  agreed  on,  to 
sell  t.ie  thing  and  satisfy  his  demands  out  of  the 
DTOCeeds  {jut  dUtrahendi  the  vendendi  pignut). 
3aius>  illustrates  the  maxim  that  he  who  was  not 
he  owner  of  a  thing  could  in  some  cases  sell  it,  by 
the  example  of  the  pledgee  selling  a  thing  pledged  ; 
but  he  properly  refers  the  act  of  sale  to  the  will  of 
he  debtor,  as  expressed  in  the  agreement  of  pledg- 
ng ;  and  thus,  in  legal  effect,  it  is  the  debtor  who 
sells  by  means  of  his  agent,  the  creditor.  An 
agreement  that  a  pledge  should  be  forfeited  in  case 
the  demand  was  not  paid  at  the  time  agreed  on, 
was  originally  very  common,  but  it  was  declared 
by  Constantino  to  be  illegal.  (Vid.  CoKMiasoRtA 
Liz.)  in  case  of  a  sale,  the  creditor,  according  to 
the  later  la";  must  give  the  debtor  notice  of  his  in- 
tention tu  sell,  and  after  such  notice  he  must  wait 
two  years  before  he  could  legally  make  a  sale.  If 
anything  remained  over  after  satisfying  the  credit- 
or, it  was  his  duty  to  give  it  to  the  debtor ;  and  if 
the  price  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  creditor's 
demand,  his  debtor  was  still  his  debtor  for  the  re- 
mainder. If  no  purchaser  at  a  reasonable  price 
could  be  found,  the  creditor  might  become  the  pur- 
chaser, but  still  the  debtor  had  a  right  to  redeem 
the  thing  within  two  years  on  condition  of  fully  sat- 
isfying the  creditor.* 

If  there  were  several  creditors  to  whom  a  thing 
was  pledged  which  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  them 
all,  he  whose  pledge  was  prior  in  time  had  a  prefer- 
ence over  the  rest  {potior  at  in  pignore  qui  priut 
credidit  pecuniam  et  accepit  hypolhecam').  There 
were  some  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  for  instance, 
when  a  subsequent  pledgee  had  lent  his  money  to 
«ave  the  pledged  thing  from  destruction,  he  had  a 
preference  over  a  prior  pledgee.*  This  rule  has 
been  adopted  in  the  English  law  as  to  money  lent 
in  sliipd  and  secured  by  bottomry  bonds. 

Certain  hypothecse,  both  tacitee  and  founded  on 
contract,  had  a  preference  or  priority  {primlegrum) 
over  all  other  claims.  The  fiscus  had  a  preference 
in  respect  of  its  claims ;  the  wife  in  respect  of  her 
dos ;  the  lender  of  money  for  the  repair  or  restora- 
tion of  a  building ;  a  pupillus  with  whose  money  a 
thing  had  been  bought.  Of  those  hypothecse  which 
were  founded  on  contract,  the  following  were  priv- 
ileged :  the  hypothecje  of  those  whohadlentmoney 
for  the  purchase  of  an  immovable  thing,  or  of  a 
shop,  or  for  the  building,  maintaining,  or  improving 
of  a  house,  &c.,  and  had  contracted  for  an  hypothe- 
ca  on  the  thing;  there  was  also  the  hypotheca 
which  the  seller  of  an  immovable  thing  reserved 
by  contract  until  he  was  paid  the  purchase-money. 
Of  these  claimants,  the  fiscus  came  first ;  then  the 
wife  in  respect  of  her  dos ;  and  then  the  other  priv- 
ileged creditors,  according  to  their  priority  in  point 
of  time. 

In  the  case  of  unprivileged  creditors,  the  general 
rule,  as  already  observed,  was,  that  priority  in  time 
gave  priority  of  right.  But  an  hypotheca  which 
could  be  proved  by  a  writing  executed  in  a  certain 
public  form  (inttrumenlum  publice  confectum),  or 
which  was  proved  by  the  signatures  of  three  repu- 
table persons  {inslrumentum  qiiati  publice  confectum), 
had  a  priority  over  all  those  which  could  not  be  so 
proved.  If  several  hypothecte  of  the  same  kind 
were  of  the  same  date,  he  who  was  in  possession 
of  the  thing  had  d  priority. 

The  creditor  who  had  for  any  reason  the  priority 
nVRi  the  rest,  was  entitled  to  be  satisfied  to  the  fuU 
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amount  of  his  claim  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  (tiirf 
pledged.  A  subsequent  creditor  could  obtain  tli€ 
rights  of  a  prior  creditor  in  several  ways.  If  be 
furnished  the  debtor  with  money  to  pay  off  the  de<M, 
on  the  condition  of  standing  in  his  place,  and  tb« 
money  was  actually  paid  to  the  prior  creditor,  th< 
subsequent  creditor  stepped  into  the  place  of  tbi 
prior  creditor.  Also,  if  he  purchased  the  thing  «at 
the  condition  that  the  pnrchase-moner  shook]  go  to 
satisfy  a  prior  creditor,  he  thereby  stepped  into  hi* 
place.  A  subsequent  creditor  could  also,  witbofM 
the  consent  either  of  a  prior  creditor  or  of  the  debt- 
or, pay  off  a  prior  creditor,  and  stand  in  his  plae* 
to  the  amount  of  the  sum  so  paid.  This  arrance- 
ment,  however,  did  not  afiect  the  rigihts  of  an  inter 
mediate  pledgee.' 

The  creditor  had  an  actio  hjrpothecaria  in  neped 
of  the  pledge  against  every  person  who  was  in  pos- 
session of  it,  and  hod  not  a  better  right  than  him 
self  This  right  of  action  existed  indi^erently  in 
the  case  of  pignus  and  hypotheca.  A  lessor  bad 
this  action  for  the  recovery  of  the  possession  of  a 
preedium,  when  the  rent  was  not  paid  according  to 
agreement.  A  creditor  who  had  a  pignus  had  ^so 
a  right  to  the  interdictnm  retinends  et  recup^an- 
d»  possessionis,  if  he  was  disturbed  in  bis  pos- 
session. 

The  pledgee  was  bound  to  resti.re  a  pignus  on 
payment  of  the  debt  for  which  it  had  been  given, 
and  up  to  tiiat  time  he  was  bound  to  take  proper 
care  of  it.  On  payment  of  the  debt  be  might  be 
sued  in  an  actio  pignoraticia  by  the  pledger  for  the 
restoration  of  the  thing,  and  for  any  damafe  that  it 
had  sustained  through  his  neglect.  Tite  reoMdj  ol 
the  pledgee  against  the  pledger  for  bis  proper  coats 
and  charges  in  respect  of  the  pledge,  and  fn*  any 
dolus  or  culpa  on  the  part  of  the  pledger  relating 
thereto,  was  by  an  actio  pignoratitia  contraria. 

The  law  of'  pledges  at  Rome  was  principally 
founded  on  the  Edict.  Originally  the  only  mode  <rf 
giving  security  was  by  a  transfer  of  the  quiritariaa 
ownership  of  the  thing  by  mancipatio  or  in  jure 
cessio  if  it  was  a  res  mancipi,  on  the  condition  of 
its  being  reconveyed  when  thie  debt  was  paid  {tut 
lege  remaneipatimtit  or  tub  fiiucia).  ( Yii.  Fiddcix.) 
But  in  this  case  the  debtor  had  no  security  against 
the  loss  of  his  property.  Afterward  it  seems  thai 
a  thing  was  merely  given  to  the  creditor  with  the 
condition  that  he  might  sell  it  in  case  his  demand 
was  not  satisfied.  But,  so  long  as  the  creditor  could 
not  protect  his  possession  by  legal  means,  this  was 
a  very  insufficient  security.  Ultimately  the  pnetoi 
gave  a  creditor  a  right  of  action  (aclie  in  rtmy,  undei 
the  name  Serviana  actio,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
property  of  a  colonus  whidi  was  his  security  for  his 
rent  {pro  mercedibut  fundi);  and  this  right  of  ac 
tion  was  extended,  under  the  name  of  quasi  Servi- 
ana or  hypothecaria,  generally  to  creditors  who  hni 
things  pjgnerated  or  hypothecated  to  them.'  As  ta 
the  interdictum  Salvianum,  see  Intbkdictcii. 

The  Roman  law  of  pledge  was  gradually  devdop 
ed,  and  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  show  in  a  ly 
satisfactory  way  the  various  stages  of  its  growib. 
Some  of  the  rules  of  law  as  to  ]dedges  mentioned 
in  this  article  belong  to  a  later  period. 

The  Roman  law  of  pledge  has  many  points  of  re- 
semblance to  the  En^ish  law,  but  more  is  compre- 
hended under  the  Iloman  law  of  pledge  than  the 
English  law  of  pledge,  including  in  that  teim  mort- 
gage. Many  of  the  things  comprehended  in  the 
Roman  law  of  pledge  belong  to  the  English  law  of 
lien,  and  to  other  divisions  of  English  law  which  are 
not  included  under  pledge  or  mortgage." 

There  is  an  English  treatise,  entitled  "  The  Law 
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M  Itcdges  or  Pawnt>,  aa  S  was  in  use  among  the 
Romans,  &c.,  by  Joha  Ayliffe,  London,  1732," 
which  appears  to  contain  ill  that  can  be  said,  but 
the  author's  method  of  treating  the  subject  is  not 
perspicuous. 

PI  lA  {afaipa),  a  Ball.  The  game  at  ball  {ai^aipia- 
UK^)  was  one  of  the  most  favoarite  gymnastic  ex- 
neiaes  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  the  earliest 
''.nes  to  the  All  of  the  Roman  Empire.  As  the  an- 
:.ient8  were  fond  of  bitributiug  the  invention  of  all 
l^aes  to  particular  persons  or  occasions,  we  find 
iho  same  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the  origin 
of  this  game ;'  but  such  statements  do  not  deserve 
sttention.  What  is  more  to  the  purpose  in  refer- 
ence to  its  antiquity  is,  that  we  find  it  mentioned  in 
the  Odyssey,*  where  it  is  played  by  the  Phaeacian 
damsels  to  the  sound  of  music,  and  also  by  two  cel- 
cbrated  performers  at  the  court  of  Alcinous  in  a 
most  artistic  manner,  accompanied  with  dancing. 

The  various  movements  of  the  body  required  in 
the  game  of  ball  gave  elasticity  and  grace  to  the 
figu'e,  whence  it  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Grei  ks.  The  Athenians  set  so  high  a  value  on  it, 
that  they  conferred  upon  Aristonicus  of  Carystus 
the  right  of  citizenship,  and  erected  a  statue  to  his 
honour,  on  account  of  his  skill  in  this  game.*  It 
was  equally  esteemed  by  the  other  states  of  Greece ; 
the  young  Spartans,  when  they  were  leaving  the 
condition  of  ephebi,  were  called  atjiaipeit,*  probably 
because  their  chief  exercise  was  the  game  at  ball. 
Every  complete  gymnasium  had  a  room  (a^ipia- 
r^piov,  aaatpiaxpa)  devoted  to  this  exercise  (vid. 
GmNASiDM),  where  a  special  teacher  ((r^aipicrnxof) 
gave  instruction  in  the  art ;  for  it  required  no  small 
skill  and  practice  to  play  it  well  and  gracefully. 

The  game  at  ball  was  as  great  a  favourite  with 
the  Romans  as  the  Greeks,  and  was  played  at 
Rome  by  persons  of  all  ages.  Augustus  used  to 
play  at  bail.*  Pliny*  relates  how  much  his  aged 
friend  Spurinna  exercised  himself  in  this  game  for 
the  purpose  of  wardiiig  off  old  age ;  and  under  the 
Empire  it  was  generally  played  at  by  persons  before 
taking  the  bath,  in  a  room  (ipharistcrium)  attached 
to  the  baths  for  the  purpose  ;  in  which  we  read  of 
the  pilicrepus,  or  player  at  tennis.' 

The  game  at  ball  was  played  at  in  various  ways : 
tr.e  later  Greek  writers  mention  five  different 
!I.odes,  ovpavia,  tmaitvpo^,  faivivia,  dpnaarov,  utto^ 
^ift(,  and  there  were  probably  many  other  varie- 
ties. 1.  Ovpavia  was  a  game  in  which  the  ball  was 
tnrown  up  into  the  air,  and  each  of  the  persons 
who  played  strove  to  catch  it  before  it  fell  to  the 
ground.*  'i.  'RiriaKvpof,  also  called  t^ritiKn  and 
tirlKoivo(,  was  the  game  at  football,  played  in  much 
the  same  way  as  with  us,  by  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons divided  into  two  parties  opposed  to  one  anoth- 
er.' This  was  a  favourite  game  at  Sparta,  where 
it  was  played  with  great  emulation."  3.  "fraivi'vJa, 
called  ii^rivSa  by  Hesychius,"  was  played  by  a 
number  of  persons,  who  threw  the  ball  from  one  to 
another ;  but  its  peculiarity  consisted  in  the  person 
who  had  the  ball  pretending  to  throw  it  to  a  certain 
individual,  and  while  the  latter  was  expecting  it, 
suddenly  turning  and  throwing  it  to  another.  Va- 
rious etymologies  of  this  word  are  given  hy  the 
grammarians."  4.  'KpnasTov,  which  was  also  play- 
ed at  by  the  Romans,  is  spoken  of  under  Harpas- 
Tia.  5.  'A7ru/5(iafif  was  a  game  in  which  the  play- 
er threw  the  ball  to  the  ground  with  such  force  as 

I.  (Heiod.,  i.,  »4.— Xthen.,  i.,  p.  14,  i.,  e.— Plin.,  H.  N..  vii.. 
In  )— a.  ('i.,  100,  tK. ;  viii.,  370,  &<-..)— 3.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  It,  a. 
—  Compare  Siiidaj,  i.  v.  'Opvijf.) — 4.  (Puus.,  iii.,  H,  (  6. — 
SOckh,  (kirp.  lucr.,  n.  1380,  J433.)— 3.  (Siiet..  OcMr.,  83.)— «. 
(Ep.,  iii.,  1.)— 7.  (Sen.,  Ep..  57.— Orelli,  later.,  n.  9i91.)  — 8. 
<Pollax,  Ooom.,  ix.,  106. — Henjrch.  and  Phot.,  s.  t. — Eaitath. 
•d  Od.,  Tiii.,  373,  p.  IMl.)— 9.  (Pollaz,  Onorn.,  iz..  104.)— 10. 
(Siebelie  ad  Paui.,  iii.  14,  l>  0.)— 1 1,  (i.  T.)— 13.  (Pollu,  Ooom., 
K.,  lOS  -Etyn.  .M>f  i.  t.  tmif.  -Atben.,  i.,  p.  IS, «.) 
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to  cause  it  to  rebound,  when  he  struck  u  Jowg 
again  with  the  palm  of  tiis  hand,  and  so  vent  oi 
doing  many  times  :  the  number  of  times  was  count- 
ed.' We  learn  from  Plato,*  that  in  one  game  of 
ball,  played  at  by  boys,  though  we  do  not  know 
what  kind  it  was,  the  boy  who  was  conquered  was 
called  ass  (Jvor),  and  the  one  who  conquered  was 
named  king  (/JaaiAcvf). 

Among  the  Romans,  the  game  at  ball  was  also 
played  at  in  various  ways.  Pila  was  used  in  a  gen- 
eral sense  for  any  kind  of  ball ;  but  the  balls  among 
the  Romans  seem  to  have  been  of  three  kinds  :  the 
pila  in  its  narrower  sense,  a  small  ball ;  the/oZ/ii,  a 
great  balUilled  with  air  (vid.  Follis)  ;  and  the  pa- 
ganica,  of  which  we  know  scarcely  anything,  as  it  is 
only  mentioned  in  two  passages  by  Martial,'  but 
from  the  latter  of  which  we  may  conclude  that  it 
was  smaller  than  the  follis  and  larger  than  the  pila. 
Most  of  the  games  at  ball  among  the  Romans  seem 
to  have  been  played  at  with  the  pila  or  small  ball. 
Cue  of  the  simplest  modes  of  playing  the  ball, 
where  two  persons  standing  opposite  to  one  anoth- 
er threw  the  ball  from  one  to  the  other,  was  called 
datatim  ludere.*  But  the  most  favourite  game  at 
ball  seems  to  have  been  the  trigon,  or  pila  tngonalis, 
which  was  played  at  by  three  persons,  who  stood  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  h  rpiyuvi^.  We  have  no 
particulars  respecting  it,  but  we  are  told  that  skil- 
ful players  prided  themselves  upon  catching  and 
throwing  the  ball  with  their  left  hand.' 

The  ancient  physicians  prescribed  the  game  at 
ball,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  exercise,  to  their  pa- 
tients ;  Antyllus'  gives  some  interesting  informa- 
tion on  this  .subject. 

The  persons  playing  with  the  pila  or  small  ball  in 
the  annexed  woodcut  are  taken  from  a  paintnig  io 
the  baths  of  Titus,'  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
particular  kind  of  game  they  are  playing  at.  1  hiee 
of  the  players  have  two  balls  each.* 


PILA.      (rid.  MoRTABIUM.) 

PILA'NL  {Vid.  Aemy,  Roman,  p.  103.) 
PILENTUM,  a  splendid  four-wheeled  caniagc, 
furnished  with  sofl  cushions,  which  conveyed  the 
Roman  matrons  in  sacred  processions,  and  in  going 
to  the  Circensian  and  other  games.'  This  distinc 
tion  was  granted  to  them  by  the  senate  on  account 
of  their  generosity  in  giving  their  gold  and  jewel* 
on  a  particular  occasion  for  the  service  of  the 
state."  The  vestal  virgins  were  conveyed  in  the 
same  manner."  The  pilentum  was  probably  very 
like  the  Harmahaxa  and  Carpextuh,  but  open  srt 
the  sides,  so  that  those  who  sat  ic  it  m  )ght  both  see 
and  be  seen. 

PIXEUS  or  PTLEUM,"  jnlea  virerum  tunt," 


I.  (PoUoi,  Onorn.,  ii.,  lOS,)— S.  (Theat.,  p.  146.)— 3.  (vii.,  33 
7;  xir.,  43.)— 4.  (Plaut.,  Can:.,  ii.,  S,  17.)— S.  (Mart.,  xiv,  4t>; 
Tii.,  73,  t.)— 6.  (ap.  Oribas.,  ri.,  33.)— 7.  (Dearr.  dea  baina  d< 
Titaa,  pi.  17.)— 8.  (Blirette,  De  la  Spheriatiiue,  p.  314,  &c.,  ia 
Mini,  do  TAcad.  dea  Inacr.,  vol.  i.  —  Krauae,  Gyiuaaatik  und 


Aroo.  d.  Hell.,  p  288,  &c.— Backer,  Gallua,  vol.  i.,  p.  368,  ix. 
—9.  (Vir;.,  JEa.,  viii.,  666.- Ilor.,  Epiat.,  II.,  i.,  183.-  Cliiodiaa, 
De  Nupt.  Honor.,  38J.— laid.  Hiau.,  Orir.,  ix.,  13.)— 10.  (Lir, 
v.,  iU.) — 11.  (Pnidentina  contra  Sym.,  li.,  aul>  fln.)— 13.  (Sim 

Mare.,  iii.)— 13.  (Serr.  in  Virg..  JEa.,  ix  ,  SIS  ) 
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urn.  PIUI'OLIJS  or  PIIJS'OLUM'  (irCloc,  dim.  nl- 
Xiof,  second  dim.  wMSiov ;  TriXij^ia,  mXuriv),  any 
piece  of  felt ;  more  especially,  a  scullcap  of  felt,  a  hat. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  felung  (i^ 
mXiiTiK^*)  is  a  more  ancient  invention  than  weav- 
ing [vid.  Tela),  nor  that  both  of  these  arts  came 
into  Europe  from  Asia. 

From  the  Greeks,  who  were  acquainted  with  this 
article  as  early  as  the  age  of  Homer*  and  Hesiod,* 
Uie  use  of  felt  passed,  together  with  its  name,  to  the 
Romans.  Among  them  the  employment  of  it  was 
always  far  less  extended  than  among  the  Greeks. 
Nevertheless,  Pliny,  in  one  sentence,  "  Lantt  el  per 
te  coacta  ve»Um  faciunt,"  gives  a  very  exact  account 
of  the  process  of  felting.'  A  Latin  sepulchral  in- 
scription' mentions  "  a  manufacturer  of  woollen 
felt"  {iaitariu*  coaeliliariiu),  at  the  same  time  indica- 
tmg  that  he  was  not  a  native  of  Italy  (Lari»eui). 

The  principal  use  of  felt  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  was  to  make  coverings  of  the  head  for  the 
male  sex,  and  the  most  common  kind  was  a  simple 
scullcap.  It  was  often  more  elevated,  though  still 
round  at  the  top.  In  this  shape  it  appears  on 
coins,  especially  on  those  of  Sparta,  or  such  as  ex- 
hibit the  symbols  of  the  Dioscuri ;  end  it  is  thus 
represented,  with  that  addition  on  its  summit 
which  distinguished  the  Roman  flamines  and  Salii, 
in  three  figures  of  the  woodcut  to  the  article  Apkx. 
But  the  apex,  according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  was  sometimes  conical;  and  conical  or 
pointed  caps  were  certainly  very  common.  One 
use  of  this  form  probably  was  to  discharge  the  rain 
and  wet,  as  when  they  were  worn  by  fishermen' 
and  by  mariners.  In  the  case  of  agricultural  labour- 
ers,* the  advantages  of  this  particular  shape  are  less 
obvious,  and,  accordingly,  the  bonnet  worn  by  the 
ploughman  in  the  woodcut,  page  225,  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  reaper  at  page  439.  A  re- 
markable specimen  of  the  pointed  cap  is  that  worn 
by  the  Dksdltor  at  page  350.  Private  persons 
also  among  the  Romans,  and  still  more  frequently 
imong  the  Greeks,  availed  themselves  of  the  com- 
I'orts  of  the  felt  cap  on  a  journey,  in  sickness,  or  in 
rtase  of  unusual  exposure.*     On  returning  home 


1.  (Colain.,  Dc  Aibor.,  3S.)— 8.  (Platn.  Polit.,  li.,  9,  p.  3M,  od. 
BeUer.)— S.  (II.,  i-,  aSS.)— 4.  (Op.  et  Diet,  Mi,  MO.)— 4.  (II. 
N.,  »lii.,  48,  •.  73.)-«.  (Grater,  p.  «48,  n.  4.)— 7.  (Theocrit., 
tr..,  IS.— Branck,  An»l.,  ii.,  313.)— 8.  (Hraiod.  dp.  et  Dies, 
Mi-MT.)— 9.  (M»rt.,xi«.,  133.— Sueton..  Nero,  30.) 
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from  a  party,  a  person  sometimes  carried  liik  cif 

and  slippers  under  his  arm.' 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  caps  wes6 
symbolically  assigned  in  reference  to  the  costoms 
above  related.  The  painter  Nicomachus  first  rep 
resented  Ulysses  in  a  cap,  no  doubt  to  indicato  lua 
seafaring  life.*  The  preceding  woodcut  shows  hun 
clothed  in  the  Exoxis,  and  in  the  act  of  ofiteing 
wine  to  the  Cyclops.*  He  here  wears  the  round 
cap,  but  more  commonly  both  he  and  the  boatmaa 
Charon  (see  woodcut,  p.  486)  have  it  pointed.  Vul- 
can (see  woodcut,  p.  610)  and  Deedalus  wear  tlw 
caps  of  common  artificers. 

A  cap  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  works 
of  ancient  art  is  that  now  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  "  the  Phrygian  bonnet."  The  Mysian  pi- 
leus,  mentioned  by  Aristophanes,*  mast  have  be«n 
one  of  this  kind.  For  we  find  it  continually  intro- 
duced as  the  characteristic  symlxd  of  Asiatic  life  in 
paintings  and  sculptures  of  Priam  (see  woodcut,  p. 
7S0)  nnd  Mithras  (woodcut,  p.  15),  and,  in  short,  in 
all  the  representations,  not  only  of  Trojans  and 
Phrygians,  but  of  Amazons  (woodcut,  p.  765),  aoH 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  ol 
nations  dwelling  still  farther  east.  The  representa- 
tions of  this  Phrygian  or  Mysian  cap  in  sculptured 
marble  show  that  it  was  made  of  a  strong  and  stiflT 
material,  and  of  a  conical  form,  though  bent  forward 
and  downward.  By  some  Asiatic  nations  it  was 
worn  erect,  as  by  the  Sacs,  whose  stiff  peaked 
caps  Herodotus  describes  under  the  name  of  m/t- 
6aaiai.  The  form  of  those  worn  by  the  Armenians 
(mTuMpopoi  'ApfievCoi')  is  shown  on-  various  coins, 
which  were  struck  in  the  reign  of  Verus  on  occa 
sion  of  the  snccestes  of  the  Roman  army  In  Arme- 
nia, A.B.  161.  It  is  sometimes  erect,  but  some- 
times bent  downward  or  truncated.  The  same  va- 
riety may  be  observed  in  the  Dacian  caps  as  ex 
hibited  on  the  coins  of  Trajan,  struck  A.D.  103 
(Compare  the  woodcut,  p  378.)  The  truncated 
conical  bat  if  most  distinctly  seen  on  two  of  the 
Sarmatians  in  the  group  at  page  171.  Strabo  ob- 
serves that  caps  of  felt  were  necessary  in  Media  on 
account  of  the  cold.*  He  calls  the  Persian  cap 
niXtifia  nvpyuTov,  i.  e.,  "felt  shaped  like  a  tower."' 

Another  singular  variety  of  the  Asiatic  pileus  was 
that  of  the  Lycians,  which  was  surrounded  with 
feathers,*  and  must  have  resembled  the  bead-dress- 
es of  some  of  the  North  American  Indians. 

Among  the  Romans  the  cap  of  felt  was  the  em 
blem  of  liberty.  When  a  slave  obtained  his  free 
dom,  he  bad  his  head  shaven,  and  wore  instead  of 
his  hair  an  undyed  pileus  {mXeov  XevKov*).  This 
change  of  attire  took  place  in  the  Temple  of  Pero- 
nia,  who  was  the  goddess  of  freedmen.'*  The  fig- 
ure of  Liberty  on  some  of  the  coins  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  struck  A.D.  145,  holds  this  cap  in  the  right 
hand. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  various  forms  of  the 
felt  cap  now  described,  we  have  to  consider  other; 
more  nearly  corresponding  with  the  hats  worn  by 
Europeans  in  modern  times.  The  Greek  word  jri 
raaof,  dim.  irrrauiov,  derived  from  irtrdwuiu,  "t» 
expand,"  and  adopted  by  the  Latins  in  the  form  f€ 
taxtu,  dim.  pctaiunculiu,  well  expressed  the  distinct- 
ive shape  of  these  hats.  What  was  taken  fron 
their  height  was  added  to  their  width.  Those  al 
ready  described  had  no  brim :  the  petasos  of  evei; 
variety  had  a  brim,  which  was  either  exact.y  oi 
nearly  circular,  and  which  varied  greatly  in  iti 


I.  (Hot.,  Epirt.,  I.,  xiii.,  ».)—«.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  nxvi.,  (  SI 
—I.  (Winckelinann,  Mon.  Ined.,  ii.,  IM.  — Homer,  Od ,  ix. 
S4S-S47.)— 4.  (Achmni.,  49(1.)— 5.  (Branck,  Anal.,  ii.,  148.)— < 
(>i..  p.  MS,  ed.  Sieb.)— 7.  (ir.,  p.  8S1.)— 8.  (Herod  .rii.,  «.>- 
».  (Diod.  Sic,  Kic.  Leg.,  xriivP-  «95,  ed.  Wew.— ri*at„  Am 
phit.,  I.,  i.,  106.— Paniu,  t.,  81.)— 10.  (Serriiu  in  Tug ,  Xb, 
Tiii..  9M.) 
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indtn.  In  sotne  caMta  It  is  a  eircuJar  disk  without 
any  crown  at  all,  and  often  there  is  only  a  depres- 
sion or  slight  ooncaTity  in  this  disk  fitted  to  the  top 
of  the  heiul.  Of  this  a  beautiful  example  is  pre- 
sented in  a  recumbent  statue  of  Endymion,  habited 
ns  a  hunter,  and  sleeping  on  his  scarf.  It  is  to 
be  added  that  this  statue  belongs  to  the  Townley 
Collection  in  the  British  Museum,  and  shows  the 
mode  of  wearing  the  petasus  tied  under  the  chin. 
In  other  instances  it  is  tied  behind  the  neck  instead 
of  being  tied  before  it.  (See  the  next  woodcut.) 
Very  frequently  we  sbserre  a  boss  on  the  top  of 
the  petasus,  in  the  situation  in  whio*!  it  appears  in 
the  woodcuts,  pages  62,  327,  332.  in  these  wood- 
cuts, and  in  that  here  introduced,  the  brim  of 
the  petasus  is  surmounted  by  a  crown.  Frequent- 
ly the  crown  is  in  the  form  of  a  scullcap ;  we  also 
find  it  surrounded  by  a  very  narrow  brim.  The 
Greek  petasus,  in  its  most  common  form,  agreed  with 
the  cheapest  hats  of  undyed  felt  now  made  in  Eng- 
land. On  the  heads  of  rustics  and  artificers  in  our 
streets  and  lanes,  we  often  see  forms  the  exact 
counterpart  of  those  which  we  most  admire  in  the 
works  of  ancient  art.  The  petasus  is  still  also  com- 
monly worn  by  agricultnral  labourers  in  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor.  In  ancient  times  it  was  preferred  to 
the  scQlIcap  as  a  protection  At>m  the  sun,'  and  on 
this  account  Caligula  permitted  the  Roman  sena- 
tors to  wear  it  at  the  theatres.*  It  was  need  by 
shepherds,' hunters,  and  travellers*  The  annexed 
•nodcnt  is  from  a  fictile  yase  belonging  to  Mr. 


Hope,*  and  it  represents  a  Greek  soldier  in  his  hat 
•nd  blanket.  (Fiid.  Palliuii.)  The  ordinary  dress 
of  the  Athenian  ephebi,  well  exhibited  in  the  Pu- 
athenaic  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  now  preservedTn 
the  British  Museum,  was  the  hat  and  scarf*  (Vid. 
Cblamts.)  Among  unaginary  beings,  the  same 
costume  was  commonly  attributed  to  Mercury,'  and 
sometimes  to  the  Dioscuri. 

Ancient  authors  mention  three  rarieties  of  the 
petasus,  the  Thessalian,'  Arcadian,*  and  the  Laco- 
nian  -,"  but  they  do  not  say  in  what  the  difference 
consisted.  In  like  manner,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
in  what  respects  the  CAPsrA  differed  from  the  peta- 

1.  (Soet.,  Oct»T.,  8».)— a.  (Dio  Cbm.,  lii.,  7.)— J.  (CtlUn., 
FiM.,  1».>— 4.  (Plant.,  Amph.,  Prol  143 ;  I.,  i.,  J87.— Pwiid., 
IL^v,  «j  IV.,  Tii.,»0.— Brunck,  Aa.i.,U.,  170.)— ».  (Corturoe, 
i.,  71.)— «  (Bnmck,  AnaL,  i.,  5 ;  ii.,  41.— Philemon,  p.  387,  ed. 
MalMlM.  —  PuUnx,  Onam.,  i.,  IM.)  —  7.  (Aniob.  adr.  Gent., 
n.— Martianiu  Capalla,  ii.,  178.— Ephippni  ap.  Athan.,  xii.,  S37, 
f.)—S.  (DioB  Caia.,  I.  c— Callim.,  Ftag.,  1S4.— Scbol.  in  Soph., 
Otd.  Col.,  316.)— «.  (Brtuaek,  Anal.,  ii.,  384.— Diof.  Laait.,  ii., 
in.)-10   (Aniao,  TaOu,  p.  H,  ed.  Blawanli.) 


8US,  although  they  at}  distinctly  oppoeea  to  one  on 
other  by  a  writer  in  Atheneeus.*  Moreover,  in  tht 
later  Greek  authors  we  find  n-lXof  used  to  dene  te  d 
hat  of  other  materials  besides  felt.* 

On  the  use  of  felt  in  covering  the  feet,  see  Tido. 

Felt  was  likewise  used  for  the  lining  of  helmets 
(Fiui.  Galea.)  Being  generally  thicker  than  com- 
mon cloth,  it  presented  a  more  effectual  obstacle  to 
missile  weapons.  Hence,  when  the  soldiers  un- 
der Julius  Cesar  were  much  annoyed  by  Pompey's 
archers,  they  made  shirts  or  other  coverings  of  fel' 
and  pat  them  on  for  their  defence.*  Thucydides 
refers  to  the  use  of  similar  means  to  protect  the 
body  from  arrows  ;*  and  even  in  besieging  and  de- 
fending cities,  felt  was  used,  together  with  hides  and 
sackcloth,  to  cover  the  wooden  towers  and  military 
engines.* 

PIU'CREPUS.     (Vid-Piux.) 

•PILOS  (TTtXof),  most  probably,  according  to  Ad 
ams,  the  Gall  of  the  Oak,  or  Cympki*  niiUt  dalla  dir 
ttu"  of  the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory.* 

PILUM.     (Kirf.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

PINACOTHE'CA  (mvof,  ^kv),  a  Picture-galle 
ly.  Marcellus,  after  the  capture  of  Syracuse,  first 
displayed  the  works  of  Greek  painters  and  sculptors 
to  his  countrymen,  whose  taste  for  the  fine  arts  was 
gradually  matured  by  the  conquests  of  L.  Scipio, 
Flamioinus,  and  L.  Paullus,  and  grew  into  a  passion 
after  the  spoils  of  Achaia  had  been  transported  by 
Mummius  to  Rome.  Objects  of  this  description 
were  at  first  employed  exclusively  for  the  decora- 
tion of  temples  and  places  of  public  resort,  but  pri- 
vate collections  were  soon  formed;  and,  towsuds 
the  close  of  the  Republic,  we  find  that  in  the  houses 
of  the  more  opulent  a  room  was  devoted  to  the  re- 
ception of  paintings  and  statues.'  In  the  time  of 
Augustus,  Vitruvius  includes  the  pimcrtheca  among 
the  ordinary  apartments  of  a  complete  miroion,  and 
gives  directions  that  it  should  be  of  ample  s'Ji  and 
facing  the  north,  in  order  that  the  light  might  he 
equable  and  not  too  strong.* 

•PINNA  [mwa),  a  species  of  bivalved  shellfish, 
of  the  muscle  kind,  the  same  with  our  pearl  mus- 
cle. It  is  referable  to  the  genus  Pinna,  L.  The 
ancient  stories  respecting  the  Pinna,  and  its  com- 
panion the  small  crab,  are  purely  imaginary.*    (Km 

PufNOPHVLAZ.) 

*PINNOPH'YLAX  (n-iwo^Uof  or  mvvoT^ptK),  a 
minute  species  of  Crab,  the  Cancer  Pinnoteret,  L., 
found  in  the  shell  of  the  mwa,  and  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  act  as  a  watch  or  guard  for  the  latter. 
Hence  its  Greek  name  of  mwo^hif,  from  mwa 
and  fi>^,  "  a  guard,"  and  ite  other  Greek  appella- 
tion of  irtwoT^piiCt  from  itlma  and  iiipio,  "  to  pre- 
serve" or  "  keep."  The  ancients  believed  that  the 
Pinnophylax  kept  guard  by  the  mouth  of  the  Pinna 
as  it  lay  open,  and,  when  any  small  fish  came  near, 
it  slightly  bit,  as  a  signal,  the  inner  parts  of  the  Pii- 
na,  passing  within  at  the  same  time ;  the  Pinna 
thereupon  immediately  closed  its  mouth,  and  ban- 
queted along  with  the  Pinnophylax  upon  the  cap- 
tive. Cuvier  regards  the  whole  story  as  fabulous. 
Pennant  calls  the  Pinnophylax  the  Pea-crab,  Canur 
pimm." 

•PINUS  (n-wmj),  the  Pine-tree.  "The  species 
of  Pina  are  so  indistinctly  marked  in  the  ancient 
works  that  they  cannot  now  be  recognised.  Sp  en- 
gel,  after  changing  his  mind  several  times  on  the 
subject,  comes  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  the 


1.  (xii..  537,  «.)— S.  (Atben.,  Ti.,  S74.)— 3.  (Cm.,  B.C,iii, 
44.)— 4.  (IT.,  34.— Schol.  ad  loc.)— S.  (iEneaa  Tactina,  S3.>— S 
(Theophr..  H.  P.,  iii..  7.— Adana,  Append  ,  •.  T.)— 7.  (Tarni,  R. 
R..  i.,  J,  59.— Cic.  inVorr., II.. i.,Sl.)— 8.  (VitrttT.,  i.,  S  ;  Ti., », 7. 
— Compara  Plin..  H.  N.,  hit.,  S,  7, 11.— Maxoia,  La  Palaii  d« 
Scaunia,  cap.  (x.-Baiker,  Galloa,  vol.  i.,  p.  «.)—».  (Gneri% 
Diet.  d'Hiat.  Nat.,  a.  i    Pinotliti*,  vol.  liU.,  p.  «M.)— 10   (Id 
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PLAGIUM 


<t<«9  is  the  Pttns  eembra,  or  Siberian  Stone  Pine. 
Stackhouso  hesitates  between  it  and  the  P.pinea,  or 
Stone  Pine.  Its  fruit  is  called  arooCihtt."  Sibthorp 
spealcs  as  follows  of  the  Pinut  maritima,  to  which 
he  gives  the  modern  Greek  name  of  n-euxof :  "  This 
is  one  of  the  most  nseful  trees  in  Greece.  It  fur- 
nishes a  resin  (/mrivii),  tar,  and  pitch  (jriaira),  all  of 
considerable  importance  for  economical  purposes. 
Throughout  Attica,  the  wine  is  preserved  from  be- 
coming acid  by  means  of  the  resin,  which  is  em- 
ployed in  the  proportion  of  an  oke  and  a  half  to  80 
okes  of  wine.  The  tar  and  pitch  for  ship-building 
are  taken  from  this  tree  and  the  irirwj-,  or  Pinus  pi- 
nea.  The  resinous  parts  of  the  wood  of  the  ireii- 
Koc  are  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  serve  for  can- 
dles, called  in  modern  Greek  idiia  (a  corruption  of 
the  ancient  iaie[).  The  cones  (Koivot)  are  some- 
limes  put  into  the  wine  barrels."  A  practice  very 
general  throughout  Greece,  but  which  is  particu- 
larly prevalent  at  Athens,  may  perhaps,  in  some 
degree,  account  for  the  connexion  of  the  fir-cone 
(surmounting  the  thyrsus)  with  the  worship  of 
Bacchus.  Incisions  are  made  into  the  fir-trees 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  turpentine,  which 
distils  copiously  from  the  wound.  This  juice  is 
mixed  with  the  new  wine  in  large  quantities ;  the 
Greeks  supposing  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  it  any  length  of  time  without  this  mixture. 
The  wine  has,  in  consequence,  a  very  peculiar  taste, 
but  is  by  no  means  unpleasant  after  a  little  use. 
This,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  was  an  ancient 
custom  also  :  the  Athenians,  therefore,  might  nat- 
urally enough  have  placed  the  fir-cone  in  the  hands 
of  Bacchus.'    (KiU  Pitvs.) 

*PIPER.    {Yid.  Pep.hi.) 

PISCATO'RII  LUDI.    {Vid.  Low  PriCAToaii.) 

PISCI'NA.    (Vid.  BiTHB,  p.  148.) 

•PISSASPHAI.TOS  ( iriff<To<Tf»Xrof >  probably 
the  Maltha,  or  Mineral  Pitch  of  modem  mineralo- 
gists. Cleaveland  says  of  it :  "  The  ancients  are 
reported  to  have  emp<V>yed  it  as  a  cement  in  the 
construction  of  walls  abd  building."* 

•PISTAC'IA  (irwroAii),  the  Pistachio-nut-tree, 
or  Pittaekia  vera.'  "  The  Pistachio  nut  Is  very  cele- 
brated," says  Adams,  "  iii  the  East  and  in  Sicily. 
Oalen  says  that  it  possesses  a  certain  degree  of  bit- 
terness and  astrlngency,  and  that  it  proves  useful  in 
obstructions  of  the  liver,  but  that  it  affords  little 
nourishment.  He  adds  that  it  is  neither  beneficial 
nor  injurious  to  the  stomach.  Simeon  Seth  remarks 
that  the  moderns  looked  upon  Pistacs  as  stomachic. 
Averrhoes  speaks  highly  of  them.  Rhases  says  they 
are  of  a  hotter  nature  than  almonds.  Theophras- 
tus  describes  the  PistacUio-tree  as  a  species  of  tur- 
pentine, and  it  is  now  acknowledged  as  such." 

PISTILLUM.    (KttJ.  MoETARiuM.) 

PISTOR  (Aprojrotof),  a  Baker,  from  pimere,  to 
pound,  since  corn  was  pounded  in  mortars  before 
the  invention  of  mills.  (Vid.  Mola.)  At  Rome 
bread  was  originally  made  at  home  by  the  women 
of  the  bouse  ;  and  there  were  no  persons  at  Rome 
who  made  baking  a  trade,  or  any  slaves  specially 
kept  for  this  purpose  in  private  houses,  till  B.C. 
in.*  In  Varro's  time,  however,  good  bakers  were 
highly  prized,  and  great  sums  were  paid  for  slaves 
who  excelled  in  this  art.'  The  name  was  not  con- 
fined to  those  who  made  bread  only,  but  was  also 
given  to  [ostry-cooks  and  confectioners,  in  which 
ease,  however,  they  were  usually  called  pittora  dul- 
ciarii  or  candidarii  *  The  bakers  at  Rome,  like 
most  otiier  tradespeople,  formed  a  collegium.' 


Bread  was  often  baked  in  mouldt  t  )U«id  oto^M 
and  the  loaves  thus  baked  were  termed  antpticiL 
In  one  of  the  bakehouses  discovered  at  Pompeii 
several  loaves  have  been  found  appa.-ent!.y  baked  it 
moulds,  which  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  trtu^ 
ticU ;  they  are  represented  below.  They  are  tai. 
and  about  eight  inches  io  diameter. 


^^ 


^V'■ 


1  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  3.— DiuKor..  ..,  8G.— AdiiM,  Append., 

I.  T. — Walpole's  Mnmoin,  vol.  i.,  235,  234  ;  —  2.  (Dioaoor.,  i., 
100.— Adami,  Appond.,  s.  v.)— 3.  (Nicuid.,  Fbehv:.,  8B1.— Ad- 
ami.  Comment,  in  Paul.  iEgin.,  107.) — 4.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  XTiii., 

II,  a.  «9.)  — S.  (GeU.,  xt.,  IS.)  — «.  (Mart.,  iri.,  221.  —  OreUi, 
ucr     1.4203.)— 7.  (Dig.  3,  tit.  4,  a.  1.— Dig  27,t.t.  1,  a.  40.) 
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Dread  was  not  generally  made  at  hume  at  Ath 
ens,  but  was  sold  in  the  market-place  chiefly  by 
women  called  iprovuXidet.*  These  women  seeui 
to  have  been  what  the  fish- women  of  London  are  at 
present ;  they  excelled  in  abuse,  whence  Ari8U>pb- 
anes*  says,  yioi6ofietaBai  uanep  apToiruXidof.* 

PISTRI'NUM.    ( Vid.  MoLA,  MorrA«ioM.) 

•PITHE'CUS.     (Kirf.  SmiA.) 

»PITYOCAMPE  (irtTvoKu/tmi),  the  Caterpillar  ol 
the  pine-tree.  "  Sprengel  remarks  that  there  are 
several  species  of  caterpillars  which  infest  pines, 
such  as  the  Liparit  monacha,  Lanocampi  pini,  &c 
They  are  treated  of  as  being  deadly  poisons  by  Ui- 
oscorides  and  the  other  writers  on  Toxicology.** 

•PITYS  (mVuf),  the  Ptnit*  pinea,  or  Stone  Pine 
" Stackhouse,"  says  Adams,  "complains  of  thedif 
ficulty  of  distinguishing  the  iretixi;  from  the  trirv^ 
of  Theophrastus.  Both  Sprengel  and  StackhooM 
think  they  see  traces  of  the  Larch,  or  Pimu  Uriz^ 
In  the  irirvf  ^etpo^pof,  but  I  agree  with  Schneider 
that  there  are  no  certain  grounds  for  this  opinion. 
Sprengel  sets  down  the  n-trvf  of  DIoscorldes  as  be- 
ing the  Pinutpinea,  or  Stone  Pine."  According  to 
Coray,  the  irirvc  is  called  in  modern  Greek  kokki*- 
vupta,  from  the  fruit  iroiriEut'c^iov,  anciently  called 
arpdSi^  Of.  Kokkuv^  also  was  an  ancient  name.  The 
kernels  of  the  Slone  Pine  are  brought  to  table  in 
Turkey.  According  to  Russell,  they  are  very  com- 
mon in  the  kitchens  of  Aleppo.  The  seeds  of  the 
Stone  Pine  are  still  collected  with  great  industry 
in  Elis,  and  form  an  object  of  exportation  to  Zanta 
and  Cephallonia,  as  well  as  other  places.  Both  the 
iri'rvf  and  ircvKi;  are  much  used  for  ship-buildlttg. 
Their  timber  is  said  to  be  much  harder  and  tougher 
than  that  of  our  northern  firs,  and,  consequently, 
more  lasting.* 

PL.ETORIA  LEX.    (Kti.  Cobator.) 

PLAGA.    (Kfi.  Rete.) 
•PLAGIA'RIUS.     (Vid.  Plagium.) 

PLA'GIUM.  This  offence  was  the  subject  of  a 
Fabia  lex,  which  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,'  and  is  as- 
signed to  the  consulship  of  Quintus  Fabius  and  M. 
Claudius  Marcellus,  B.C.  183.  The  chief  provision* 
of  the  lex  are  collected  from  the  Digest  :•  '•  If  a  free- 
man concealed,  kept  confined,  or  knowingly,  with 
dolus  malus,  purchased  an  ingenuus  or  llbeninua 
against  his  will,  or  participated  in  any  such  acts ; 
or  if  he  persuaded  another  man's  male  or  female 
slave  to  run  away  from  a  master  or  mistress, 
or  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  mastei 


1.  (Pliii.,H.N.,rTiii.,ll.i.«,»8.— PUot..  Aolol.,  ii., •, 4.; 
—2.  (Compara  Ariatonh.,  Veap.,  1389,  Ac.)— 3.  (Id.,  Ran.,ai>L; 
—4.  (Becker,  Chanltiea,  toI.  i.,  p.  2S4.)— 9  (Adama,  Appa^.. 
a.  V.)— «.  (Tbaophr.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  7.-Id.,  c.  PI.,  i.,  «.— Pioaear, 
i.,  80.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  r  )— 7  (Pro  Rabirio,  o  S )  -  4  xltt 
tit.  14,  a.  0.) 
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M  mMtress  concealed,  kept  confined,  or  purchased 
knowingly,  with  dolus  malus,  such  male  or  female 
■lave,  or  participated  in  any  such  acts,  he  was  liable 
to  the  penalties  of  the  lex  Fabia."  The  penalty  of 
tke  lex  was  pecuniary ;  but  this  fell  into  disuse,  and 
V<>rsons  who  offended  against  the  lex  were  punished 
tcfiirding  to  the  nature  of  their  offence,  and  were 
generally  condemned  to  the  mines.  A  senatus  con- 
sultum  ad  legem  Fabiam  did  not  allow  a  master 
to  give  or  sell  a  runaway  slave,  which  was  tech- 
nically called  "  fugam  vendere ;"  but  the  provis- 
ioD  did  not  apply  to  a  slave  who  was  merely  ab- 
sent, nor  to  the  case  of  a  runaway  slave  when  the 
master  had  commissioned  any  one  to  go  after  him 
and  sell  him :  it  was  the  object  of  the  provision  to 
encourage  the  recovery  of  runaway  slaves.  The 
name  of  the  senatus  consuUum  by  which  the  lex 
Fabia  was  amended  does  not  appear.  The  word 
plagium  is  said  to  come  from  the  Greek  ir^yior,  ob- 
lique, indirect,  dolosus.  He  who  committed  pla- 
gium was  plagiarios,  a  word  which  Martial'  applies 
to  a  person  who  falsely  gave  himself  out  aa  the  au- 
thor of  a  book  ;  and  in  this  sense  the  word  has 
come  into  common  use  in  our  language.* 

•PLAT 'ANUS  (ir;ioravof),  the  Plane-tree. 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  remarks  Adams,  "  that 
the  nXaravof  of  Theophrastus,  Diosoorides,  and 
rthers,  is  the  Platamu  Orientalis,  or  Eastern  Plane- 
tree.  Its  fruit  forms  into  spherical  balls,  which 
were  called  a^pia  by  the  Greeks,  and  pilulse  by 
the  Latins."  Another  name  for  this  tree  was  n-Xo- 
TaviaTo{.  Both  appellations  are  derived  from  ir^- 
rvf ,  " broad"  as  referring  to  the  spreading  branches 
and  broad  leaves  of  the  Plane-tree.' 

PLAUSTRUM  or  PLOSTRUM,  dim.  PLOSTEL- 
LUM  (a/ia^a,  dim.  &iiaii(),  a  Cart  or  Wagon.  This 
vehicle  had  commonly  two  wheels,  but  sometimes 
four,  and  it  was  then  called  the  pUauirum  majui. 
The  invention  of  four-wheeled  wagons  is  attributed 
to  the  Phrygians.* 

Besides  the  wheels  and  axle,  the  plaustrura  con- 
sisted of  a  strong  pole  {temo),  to  the  hinder  part  of 
which  was  fastened  a  table  of  wooden  planks.  The 
blocks  uf  stone,  or  other  things  to  be  carried,  were 
either  laid  upon  this  table  without  any  other  sup- 
port, or  an  additional  security  was  obtained  by  the 
use  either  of  boards  at  the  sides  [vireprtpief),  or  of 
a  laige  wicker  basket  tied  upon  the  cart  {neiptvf'). 
The  annexed  wuodout,  taken  from  a  bas-relief  at 
Rome,  exhibits  a  cart,  the  body  of  which  is  sup- 
plied b/  a  basket.  Similar  vehicles  are  still  used 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  being  employed  more  es- 
pecially to  carry  chaicoaL 


In  many  cases,  though  not  universally,  the  wheels 
■xere  fastened  to  the  axle,  which  moved,  as  in  our 
children's  carts,  within  wooden  rings  adapted  for 
its  reception,  and  fastened  to  the  body.  These 
rings  were  called  in  Greek  diia^djToiei,  in  Latin 
arhucuia.  The  parts  of  the  axis  which  revolved 
within  them  wore  sometimes  cased  with   Iron.' 

I.  (Ep.,  i.,  S3.)— 1.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  IS.— Cod.,  ix.,  SO.— Pialni, 
8  R.,i.,tit.6,A.)— S.(Th«)phr.,H.P.,i.,4.— Dio«»r.,i.,  107.— 
Aduu,  AppcBil.,  a.  t.'— ♦.  (Plin.,  H.  N^tu.,  S«.)— 3.  (Ham., 
WL,  li.,  70.  — 1'l.to,  Tbmt.,  p.  4«T,  ed.  Reindorfl'.)— «.  (Horn., 
n  .  TxiT.,  S87.-.CW.,  xr.,  131.)— 7  (VitniT.,  x.,  K,  •  14.) 


The  commonest  kind  of  cart-wheel  was  that  caUeu 
tympanum,  "the  drum,"  from  its  resemblance  t* 
the  musical  instrument  of  the  same  name.'  It  wa» 
nearly  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  was  made  either  bf 
sawing  the  trunk  of  a  tree  across  in  a  horizontal  dk 
rection,  or  by  nailing  together  boards  of  the  reqoi 
site  shape  and  size.  It  is  exemplified  in  the  prece 
dine  woodcut,  and  in  the  sculptures  on  the  arch  ol 
Septimius  Se-frus  at  Rome.  Although  these  wheeli 
were  excellent  for  keeping  the  roads  in  repair,  am 
did  not  cut  up  the  fields,  yet  they  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary to  take  a  long  circuit  in  turning.  They  ad 
vanced.  slowly.'  They  also  made  a  loud  creaking 
which  was  heard  to  a  great  distance  {ttridtntit 
plttiutTX,'  gementia*).  Their  rude  construction  made 
them  liable  to  be  overturned  with  their  load  of 
stone,  timber,  manure,  or  skins  of  wine,*  whence  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  prohibited  heavily-loaded  wag- 
ons from  entering  the  city  of  Rome.*  The  wagon- 
er was  sometimes  required  to  aid  the  team  with 
his  shoulder.  Accidents  of  this  kind  gave  origin  to 
the  proverb  "  Platutmm  perculi,"  meaning,  "  I  have 
had  a  misfortune."'  Carts  of  this  description,  hav- 
ing solid  wheels  without  spokes,  are  still  used  in 
Greece*  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia.* 
PLEBE'II  LUDI.  (Vid.  Lorn  Plebeii.) 
PI  JIBES  or  PLEBS,  PLEBEII.  This  word  con- 
tains the  same  root  as  im-pUo,  com-pUo,  &c.,  and 
is,  therefore,  etymologically  connected  with  irTJj- 
6of,  a  term  which  was  applied  to  the  plebeians 
by  the  more  correct  Greek  writers  on  Roman  his- 
tory, while  others  wrongly  called  them  cIv/tor  or  oi 

itlHOTUiM. 

The  plebeians  were  the  body  of  commons  or  I  lie 
commonalty  of  Rome,  and  thus  constituted  one  of 
the  two  great  elements  of  which  the  Roman  nation 
consisted,  and  which  has  given  to  the  earlier  peri- 
ods of  Roman  history  its  peculiar  character  and  in- 
terest. Before  the  time  of  Niebuhr,  the  mast  in 
consistent  notions  were  entertained  by  scholars  with 
regard  to  the  plebeians  and  their  relations  to  the 
patricians ;  and  it  is  one  of  his  peculiar  merits  to 
have  pointed  out  the  real  position  which  they  occu- 
pied in  the  history  of  Rome. 

The  ancients  themselves  do  not  agree  respcctine 
the  time  when  the  plebeians  began  to  form  a  part  of 
the  Roman  population.  Dionysius  and  Livy  repre- 
sent them  as  having  formed  a  part  of  the  Romans 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Romulus,  and  seem  to  con- 
sider them  as  the  low  multitude  of  outcasts  who 
flocked  to  Rome  at  the  time  when  Romulus  opened 
the  asylum.'*  If  there  is  any  truth  at  all  in  these 
accounts  of  the  plebeians,  we  can  only  conceive 
tbem  to  have  been  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
districts  occupied  by  the  new  settlers  (Romans), 
who,  after  their  territory  was  conquered,  were  kept 
in  thit  state  of  submission  in  which  conquered  na- 
tions vcre  so  frequently  held  in  early  times.  There 
are  ala'>  some  other  statements  referrirg  to  such  an 
early  er<?tence  of  the  plebeians ;  for  the  clients,  in 
the  time  of  Romulus,  are  said  to  have  been  formed 
out  of  the  rVbeians."  In  the  early  times  of  Rome, 
the  position  of  a  client  was  in  many  respects  un- 
doubtedly fs.'  more  favoarable  than  that  of  a  ple- 
beian, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the 
plebeians  may  for  tliis  reason  have  entered  into  the 
relation  of  clientela  to  some  patricians,  and  have 
given  up  the  rights  which  they  had  as  free  plebe- 
ians ;  and  occurrences  of  this  kind  may  have  given 
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nae  'c  the  story  mentioned  by  the  witters  just  re- 
lerred  to. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  existence  of 
i)lebeiaiiB  at  Rome  in  the  earliest  times,  their  num- 
ber, at  all  events,  cannot  have  been  very  great. 
The  time  when  they  first  appear  as  a  distinct  class 
of  Roman  citizens,  in  contradistinction  to  the  patri- 
cians, is  in  the  reign  of  Tollus  Hostilius.  Alba, 
the  head  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  was  in  his  leign 
taken  by  tlie  Romans  and  razed  to  the  ground. 
The  moat  distinguished  of  its  inhabitants  were 
transplanted  to  B«me  and  received  among  the  pa- 
tricians ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  Alban  citizens,  who 
were  likewise  transferred  to  Rome,  received  settle- 
nents  on  the  Ctelian  Hill,  and  were  kept  in  a  state 
>>f  submission  to  the  populus  Romanus,  or  the  patri- 
>  ians.  This  new  population  of  Rome,  which  in  num- 
l>3r  is  said  to  have  been  equal  to  the  old  inhabitants 
cf  the  city,  or  the  patricians,  were  the  plebeians. 
They  were  Latins,  and,  consequently,  of  the  same 
blood  as  the  Ramnes,  the  noblest  of  the  three  pa- 
trician tribes.^  After  the  conquest  of  Alba,  Rome, 
In  the  reign  of  Ancus  Marcius,  acquired  possession 
of  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  containing  a 
number  of  dependant  Latin  towns,  as  Medullia,  Fi- 
dense,  Politorium,  Tellenss,  and  Ficana.  Great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  were 
again  transplanted  to  Rome,  and  incorporated  with 
the  plebeians  already  settled  there,  and  the  Aven- 
tine  was  assigned  to  them  as  their  habitation.* 
Some  portions  of  the  land  which  these  new  citizens 
had  possessed  were  given  bach  to  them  by  the  Ro- 
mans, so  that  they  remained  free  land-owners  as 
much  as  the  conquarors  themselves,  and  thus  were 
distinct  from  the  clients. 

The  order  of  plebeians,  or  the  commonalty,  which 
had  thLa  been  formed,  and  which  far  exceeded  the 
populus  in  number,  lived  partly  in  Rome  itself  in 
the  districts  above  mentioned,  and  partly  on  their 
'brmer  estates  in  the  country  subject  to  Rome,  in 
towns,  villages,  or  scattered  farms.  The  plebeians 
were  citizens,  but  not  optimo  jure ;  they  were  per- 
fectly free  from  the  patricians,  and  were  neither 
contained  in  the  three  tribes,  nor  in  the  curie,  nor 
in  the  patrician  geotes.  They  were,  consequently, 
excluded  from  the  comitia,  the  senate,  and  all  civil 
and  priestly  offices  of  the  state.  Dionysius  is  great- 
ly mistaken  in  stating  that  all  the  new  citizens 
were  distributed  among  the  patrician  curies,  and 
under  this  error  be  labours  throughout  his  history, 
for  he  conceives  the  patricians  and  plebeians  as 
having  been  united  in  the  comitia  curiata.'  That 
the  plebeians  were  not  contained  in  the  curies  is 
evident  from  the  following  facts:  Dionysius  him- 
self* calls  the  curies  a  patrician  assembly ;  Livy' 
speaks  of  a  lex  curiata,  which  was  made  without 
any  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  plebeians ;  and 
those  who  confirm  the  election  of  kings  or  magis- 
trates and  confer  the  imperium,  are  in  some  passa- 
ges called  patricians,  and  in  others  curie,*  which 
shows  that  both  were  synonymous.  That  the  ple- 
beians did  not  belong  to  the  patrician  gentes,  is  ex- 
pressly stated  by  Livy.'  The  only  point  of  contact 
between  the  two  estates  was  the  army ;  for,  after 
the  inhabitants  of  Alba  had  been  transplanted  to 
Rome,  Tullus  Hostilius  doubled  the  number  of  le- 
gions of  the  Roman  army.'  Livy  also  states  that 
Tullus  Hostilius  formed  ten  new  turraee  of  equites ; 
but  whether  these  new  tnrmie  consisted  of  Albans, 
as  Livy  says,  or  whether  they  were  taken  from  the 
three  old  tribes,  as  GSttling*  thinks,  is  only  matter 
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of  speculation.  Hie  plebeians  were  tbia  obltged  tt 
fight  and  shed  their  blood  in  the  defence  and  sop' 
port  of  their  new  fellow-citizens,  without  being  it- 
lowed  to  share  any  of  their  rights  or  privileges,  and 
withont  even  the  right  of  intermarriage  (,conmibntm) 
In  all  judicial  matters  they  were  <!oUrely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  |»tricians,  and  bad  no  ngfat  of  appeal 
against  any  unjust  sentence,  though  they  were  not, 
like  the  clients,  bound  to  have  a  patrunus.  They 
continued  to  have  their  own  sacra  which  they  bKj 
before  the  conquest,  but  they  were  regulated  bj  the 
patrician  pontiffs.*  Lastly,  they  were  free  land- 
owners, and  had  their  own  gentes.  That  a  |de- 
t>eian,  when  married  to  a  pleb^an  woman,  had  the 
patria  potestas  over  his  children,  and  that,  if  he 
belonged  to  a  plebeian  gens,  he  shared  in  the  jon 
and  sacra  gentilicia  of  Uiat  gens,  are  points  which 
appear  to  be  self-evident. 

The  population  of  the  Roman  state  thus  consist- 
ed of  two  opposite  elements ;  a  ruling  class  or  an 
aristocracy,  and  the  commonalty,  which,  though  of 
the  same  stock  as  the  noblest  among  the  rulers, 
and  exceeding  them  in  numbers,  yet  enjoyed  nooe 
of  the  rights  which  might  enable  them  to  lake  a 
part  in  the  management  of  pubUc  aflairs,  religioaa 
or  civil.  Their  citizenship  resembled  the  rdatioB 
of  aliens  to  a  state,  in  which  they  are  mertiy  tol- 
erated on  condition  of  performing  certain  services, 
and  they  are,  in  fact,  sometimes  called  peregiiu. 
While  the  order  of  the  patricians  was  perfectly  or- 
ganized by  its  division  into  curis,  decnriK,  aac 
gentes,  the  commonalty  had  no  such  oi^nizalioii, 
except  its  division  into  gentes ;  its  relations  to  the 
patricians  were  in  no  way  defined,  and  it  conse- 
quently had  no  means  of  protecting  itself  against 
any  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  rulers.  That  sucb 
a  state  of  things  could  not  last,  is  a  tmih  whict 
must  have  been  felt  by  every  one  who  was  not 
blinded  by  his  own  selfishness  and  love  of  domia- 
ion.  I'arquinius  Priscus  was  the  fi!;^t  who  coo- 
ceived  the  idea  of  placing  the  plebeians  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  with  the  cdd  borghers,  by  dividing 
them  into  tribes,  which  he  intended  to  call  after 
his  own  name  and  those  of  bis  friends.*  Bat  this 
noble  plan  was  frustrated  by  the  opposition  of  the 
augur  Attus  Navius,  who  probably  acted  the  part 
of  a  representative  of  the  patricians.  All  that  Tar- 
quinius  could  do  was  to  effect  the  admission  of  the 
noblest  plebeian  families  into  the  three  old  tribes, 
who  were  distinguished  from  the  old  patrician  fiun- 
ilies  by  the  names  of  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Loceres 
secundi,  and  their  gentes  are  sometimes  distin- 
guished by  the  .epithet  minores,  as  they  entered  into 
the  same  relation  in  which  the  Luceres  had  been  to 
the  first  two  tribes  before  the  time  of  Tarquinins.* 
This  measure,  although  an  advantage  to  the  moat 
distinguished  plebeian  families,  did  not  benefit  the 
plebeians  as  an  order  i  for  the  new  patricians  most 
have  become  alienated  from  the  commonalty,  while 
the  patricians,  as  a  body,  were  considerably  strength- 
ened by  the  accession  of  the  new  families. 

It  was  reserved  to  his  successor,  Servius  ToUios, 
to  give  to  the  commonalty  a  regular  internal  organ- 
ization, and  to  determine  their  relations  to  the  pa- 
tricians. The  intention  of  this  king  was  not  to  up- 
set the  old  constitution,  but  only  to  enlarge  it,  so 
as  to  render  it  capable  of  receiving  within  itself 
the  new  elements  of  the  state.  He  first  divided 
the  city  into  four,  and  then  the  subject  ooontiy 
around,  which  was  inhabited  by  plebeians,  into  tweti 
ty-six  regions  or  local  tribes,*  and  in  these  regions 
be  assigned  lots  of  land  to  those  plebeians  wbc 
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wen  yet  withoat  landed  property.  Niebuhr'  thinks 
that  tliese  altotmenta  consisted  of  aeven  jugera 
each,  an  opinion  which  is  controverted  by  Gottling.' 
As  regards  the  lour  city  tribes,  il  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  Aventine  and  the  Capitol  were  not 
contained  in  them ;  the  fonner  forming  a  part  of 
the  country  tribes,  and  the  tatter  being,  as  it  were, 
the  city  of  the  gods.*  The  twenty-six  country 
tribes  are  not  mentioned  by  Livy  in  his  account  of 
the  Servian  constitution,  and  where  he  first  speaks 
of  the  whole  number  of  tribes,*  he  only  mentions 
twenty-one  instead  of  thirty.  Niebubr*  is  undoubt- 
edly right  in  reconciling  this  number  with  the  thir- 
ty tribes  of  Servius,  by  the  soppoeition  that  in  the 
war  with  PorMnna  Rome  lost  one  third  of  her  ter- 
ritory, i.  e.,  ten  tribes,  so  that  there  were  only 
twenty  left.  As,  therefore,  after  the  immigration 
of  the  Claudii  and  their  clients,  a  new  tribie  was 
formed,*  Livy  is  right  in  only  mentioning  twenty- 
one  tribes.  These  thirty  Servian  tnbes  did  not,  at 
least  originally,  contain  any  patricians ;  and  even 
aAer  the  Claudii  had  come  to  Rome,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  suppose  that  the  gens  Claudia,  which 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  patrician,  was  contained  in 
the  new  tribe,  but  the  new  tribe  probably  consisted 
of  their  clients,  to  whom  lands  were  assigned  beyond 
theAnio.^  (Compare  Tsibdb.)  Some  of  the  clients 
of  the  patricians,  however,  were  probably  contained 
in  the  Servian  tribes.*  Each  tribe  had  its  prafect, 
called  tribanos*  ( Vid.  Tbibohd*.  )  The  tribes  had 
also  their  own  sacra,  festivals,  and  meetings  (comitia 
Iributa),  which  were  convoked  by  their  tribunes. 

This  division  into  tribes,  with  tribunes  at  their 
heads,  was  no  more  than  an  internal  organization 
of  the  plebeians,  analogous  to  the  division  of  the 
patricians  into  thirty  cnriK,  without  conferring 
upon  them  the  right  to  interfere  in  any  way  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  or  in  the  elections, 
which  were  left  entirely  to  the  senate  and  the  cu- 
riae. These  rights,  however,  they  obtained  by  an- 
other regulation  of  Servius  TuUius,  which  was 
made  wholly  independent  of  the  thirty  tribes.  For 
this  purpose  he  instituted  a  census,  and  divided 
the  whole  body  of  Roman  citizens,  plebeians  as 
well  as  patricians,  into  five  classes,  according  to 
the  amount  of  their  property.  Taxation  and  the 
military  duties  were  arranged  according  to  these 
classes  in  such  a  manner  that  the  heavier  burdens 
fell  upon  the  wealthier  classes.  The  whole  body 
of  citiiens  thus  divided  was  formed  into  a  great 
national  assembly  called  comitiatus  maximus  or 
eomitia  centuriata.  ( Kui.  Cohitii,  p.  295,  &c.)  In 
this  assembly  the  plebeians  now  met  the  patricians 
apparently  on  a  footing  of  equality,  but  the  votes 
were  distributed  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  always 
in  the  power  of  the  wealthiest  classes,  to  which 
the  patricians  naturally  belonged,  to  decide  a  ques- 
tion before  it  was  put  to  the  vote  of  the  poorer 
classes.  A  freat  number  of  such  noble  plebeian 
families  as,  after  the  subjugation  of  the  Latin  towns, 
had  not  been  admitted  into  the  curies  by  Tarquini- 
OM  Ftiscu8,were  now  constituted  by  Servius  into  a 
nuniber  of  equites,  with  twelve  sufiragia  in  the  eo- 
mitia centuriata.  ( Vtd.  Equitk,  p.  414,  &c.)  Last- 
ly, Servius  Tullius  is  said  to  have  regulated  the 
oommercium  between  tUe  two  orders  by  about  fifty 
tews"  (Nifaiovf  Tovc  fttv  avyaUaxrucoiif  koI  roiif 
leepi  run  Mutqyuiruv). 

In  this  constitution,  the  plebeians,  as  such,  did 
not  obtain  admission  to  the  senate,  nor  to  the  high- 
eat  magistracy,  nor  to  any  of  the  priestly  offices. 
To  all  these  offices  the  patricians  alone  thought 
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themselves  entitled  by  divine  right,  rhe  plebeiaas 
also  continued  to  be  excluded  from  occupying  any 
portion  of  the  public  land,  which  as  yet  was  only 
possessed  by  the  patricians,  and  were  only  allowed 
to  keep  their  cattle  upon  the  common  pastuie,  foi 
which  they  had  to  pay  to  the  state  a  certain  sura 
It  is  true  that  by  the  acquisition  of  wealth  pie 
beians  might  become  members  of  the  first  property 
class,  and  that  thus  their  votes  in  the  eomitia  might 
become  of  the  same  weight  as  that  of  the  patri- 
cians, but  the  possibility  of  acquiring  such  wealth 
was  diminished  by  their  being  excluded  from  the 
use  of  the  ager  publicus.  Niebuhr'  infers  from  the 
nature  of  the  Servian  constitution  that  it  must  have 
granted  to  the  plebeians  greater  advantages  than 
those  mentioned  by  our  historians :  he  conceives 
that  it  gave  to  them  the  right  of  appeal  to  their  own 
assembly,  and  to  pass  sentence  upon  such  as  gross- 
ly infiringed  their  liberties ;  in  short,  that  the  Servi- 
an constitution  placed  them  on  the  same  footing  in 
regard  to  the  patricians  as  was  afterward  perma- 
nently effected  by  the  laws  of  C.  Licinius  and  L. 
Sextius.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  might  and 
should  have  been  the  case,  but  the  argumecu 
which  he  brings  forward  in  support  of  his  hypoth- 
esis do  not  appear  to  be  convincing,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Gottling.*  All  that  we  know  foi 
certain  is,  that  Servius  gave  to  the  body  of  the  ple- 
beians an  internal  organization  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  thirty  plebeian  tribes,  and  that  in  the 
eomitia  centuriata  he  placed  them,  at  least  appa- 
rently, on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  populus. 
Whether  he  intended  to  do  more,  or  would  have 
done  more  if  it  had  been  in  his  power,  is  a  differ- 
ent question.  But  facts  like  those  stated  above 
were  sufficient,  at  a  later  period,  when  the  benefits 
actually  conferred  upon  the  plebeians  wore  taken 
away  from  them,  to  make  the  grateful  commonalty 
look  upon  that  king  as  its  great  patron,  and  even 
regard  him  as  having  granted  all  those  rights  which 
subsequently  they  acquired  after  many  years  of 
hard  struggle.  Thus  what  he  actually  had  done 
was  exaggerated  to  what  he  possibly  might  have 
done  or  would  have  wished  to  do.  In  this  light 
we  have  to  regard  the  story  that  he  intended  to 
lay  down  his  royal  dignity,  and  to  establish  the 
government  of  two  consuls,  one  of  whom  was  to 
have  been  a  plebeian. 

During  the  reign  of  the  last  king,  the  plebeians 
not  only  lost  all  they  had  gained  by  the  legislation 
of  his  predecessor,*  but  the  tyrant  also  compelled 
them  to  work  like  slaves  in  his  great  architectural 
works,  such  as  the  cloacie  and  the  circus. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  the  eomi- 
tia centuriata,  and  perhaps  the  whole  constitution, 
such  as  it  had  been  before  the  reign  of  the  last  Tar- 
quinius,  were  restored,  so  that  the  patricians  alone 
continued  to  be  eUgible  to  all  the  public  offices.* 
That  the  eomitia  centuriata  were  restored  immedi- 
ately after  the  banishment  of  the  Tarquins,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  words  of  Livy,*  who  says  that 
the  first  consuls  were  elected  ex  commattariit  Servii 
TuUit,  for  these  words  probably  refer  to  the  eomi- 
tia centuriata,  in  which,  according  to  the  regula- 
tions of  King  Servius,  the  elections  were  to  be 
held.  There  was  still  no  connubium  between  the 
two  orders,  and  the  populus  was  still,  in  every  re- 
spect, distinct  from  the  plebs.  Considering  the  fiict 
that  the  patricians  reserved  for  themselves  all  the 
powers  which  had  formerly  been  concentrated  ia 
the  king,  and  that  these  powers  were  now  given  to  a 
number  of  patrician  officers,  we  must  admit  that  the 
plebeians,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Republic, 
were  worse  off  than  if  the  kingly  rule  had  contin- 
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•ed  niidor  the  institutions  introduced  by  Serrius. 
They,  however,  soon  gained  some  advantages. 
'Ilie  vacancies  which  haid  occurred  in  the  senate 
during  the  reign  of  the  last  Icing  were  filled  up  with 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  plebeian  equites 
{patres  comcriptif  (vid.  Sbnatds),  and  Valerius 
Publicola  carried  a  number  of  lavot  by  which  the 
relations  between  patricians  and  plebeians  were 
pore  accurately  defined  than  they  bad  hitherto 
Men,  and  which  also  afforded  some  protection  to 
the  plebeians.  {Yid.  Valeri.«  Lsues.)  Both  or- 
ders acted  in  common  only  in  the  army  and  the  co- 
oiitia  centuriata,  in  which,  however,  the  patricians 
exercised  an  overwhelming  influence,  through  the 
number  of  their  clients  who  voted  in  them ;  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  all  decrees  of  the  centuries  still  re- 
quired the  sanction  of  the  curie.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  disadvantages,  the  plebeians  occupied  a 
position  which  might  soon  have  enabled  them  to 
rise  to  a  perfect  equality  with  the  patricians,  had 
not  a  great  calamity  thrown  them  back,  and  put 
an  end  to  their  political  progress.  This  was  the 
unfortunate  war  with  Porsenna,  in  which  a  great 
lumber  (a  third)  of  the  plebeians  lost  their  estates, 
jjcame  impoverished,  and  perhaps,  for  a  time,  sub- 
ject to  the  Etruscans. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  patricians,  not  satisfied 
with  the  exercise  of  all  the  authority  in  the  state, 
appear  not  seldom  to  have  encroached  upon  the 
rights  granted  to  the  plebeians  by  the  Valerian 
laws.*  Such  proceedings,  and  the  merciless  harsh- 
ness and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  could 
not  fail  to  rouse  the  indignation  and  call  forth  the 
resistance  of  the  plebeians,  who  gradually  became 
convinced  that  it  wsts  impossible  to  retain  what 
they  possessed  without  acquiring  more.  The  strug- 
gle which  thus  originated  between  the  two  parties 
IS,  as  far  as  the  commonalty  is  concerned,  one  of 
the  noblest  that  has  ever  been  carried  on  between 
oppressors  and  oppressed.  On  the  one  hand  we 
see  a  haughty  and  faithless  oligarchy  applying  all 
means  that  the  love  of  dominion  and  selfishness  can 
devise  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  commonalty  forbear- 
ing to  the  last  in  its  opposition  and  resistance,  ever 
keeping  within  the  bounds  of  the  existing  laws,  and 
striving  after  power,  not  for  the  mere  gratification 
of  ambition,  but  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of 
protecting  itself  against  fraud  and  tyranny.  The 
details  of  this  struggle  belong  to  a  history  of  Rome, 
and  cannot  be  given  here ;  we  can  only  point  out 
in  what  manner  the  plebeians  gradually  gained  ac- 
cess to  all  the  civil  and  religious  offices,  until  at 
last  the  two  hostile  elements  became  united  into 
tine  great  body  of  Roman  citizens  with  equal  rights, 
And  a  state  of  things  arose  totally  different  from 
what  had  existed  before. 

After  the  first  secession  i.n  B.C.  494,  the  plebeians 
gained  several  great  advantages.  First,  a  law  was 
passed  to  prevent  the  patricians  from  taking  usu- 
nous  interest  of  money  which  they  frequently  lent 
tu  impoverished  plebeians ;'  secondly,  tribunes 
were  appointed  for  the  protection  of  the  plebeians 
(vid.  Tbiboni);  and,  lastly,  plebeian  eediles  were 
appointed.  {Vid.  .Cdilko.)  Shortly  after,  they 
gained  the  right  to  summon  before  their  own  comi- 
tia  tributa  any  one  who  had  violated  the  rights  of 
their  order,*  and  to  make  decrees  (pitbueita),  which, 
however,  did  not  become  binduig  upon  the  whole 
nation  until  the  year  B.C.  449.  ( Vid.  Plebiscitum.) 
A  few  years  after  this  (445  B.C.),  the  tribune  Ca- 
Fuleius  established,  by  his  rogations,  the  connubi- 
om  between  patricians  and  plebeians.'    He  also 

I.(Lir.,ii.,  1.— Di(m7t.,T.,13.— F<»t.,».T.  Qaip^nw.— Pint., 
failia.,  U.)— a.  (Lit.,  ii.,  27.)— 3.  (Dionyt..  fi.,  83.)— 4.  (F«M., 
.  T.  S««r  Mons.— GOnling,  p.  300,  Ao.) — i.  (Lir.,  h.,  44  ;  v., 
II,  13  — Diono.,  I.,  00 ;  xi.,  38.— Cic,  D«  RepaU.,  ii.,  37.) 
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attempted  to  divide  the  consulship  betweeu  tM 
two  orders,  but  the  patricians  fru8t<^led  the  TKiii- 
zation  of  this  plan  by  the  appointment  of  six  mili- 
tary tribunes,  who  were  to  be  elected  fi-om  both 
orders.  (Vid.  Tbibuni.)  But  that  the  idebeians 
might  have  no  share  in  the  censorial  power  with 
which  the  consuls  had  been  invested,  the  mihtary 
tribunes  did  not  obtain  that  power,  and  a  new  eu- 
rule  dignity,  the  censorship,  was  established,  with 
which  patricians  alone  were  to  be  invested.  ( Vid. 
Cknsor.)  Shortly  after  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,  we  find  the  plebeians  again  in  a  state  little 
better  than  that  in  which  they  had  been  before  their 
first  secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer.  In  B.C.  421, 
however,  they  were  admitted  to  the  qnestorship, 
which  opened  to  them  the  way  into  the  senate, 
where  henceforth  their  number  continued  to  in- 
crease. (Vid.  QtJiGSTOR,  Senatci.)  In  B.C.  367, 
the  tribunes  L.  Licinius  Stolo  and  L.  Sextius  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  commonalty,  and  re- 
sumed the  contest  against  the  patricians.  After  a 
fierce  struggle,  which  lasted  for  several  years,  they 
at  length  carried  a  rogation,  according  to  which  de- 
cemvirs were  to  be  appointed  for  keeping  the  Sib- 
ylline books  instead  of  duumvirs,  of  whom  half 
were  to  be  plebeians.'  The  next  great  step  was 
the  restoration  of  the  consulship,  on  condition  that 
one  consul  should  always  be  a  plebeian.  A  third 
rogation  of  Licinius,  which  was  only  intended  to 
afibrd  momentary  relief  to  the  poor  plebeians,  reg- 
ulated the  rate  of  interest.  From  this  time  "orward 
the  plebeians  also  appear  in  the  possessior  of  the 
right  to  occupy  parts  of  the  Ager  PubUcus.*  In  B.C. 
366,  Ii.  Sextius  Lateranus  was  the  first  pkbeiaa 
consul.  The  patricians,  however,  who  always  con- 
trived to  yield  no  more  than  what  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  for  them  to  retain,  stripped  the  coDaol- 
ship  of  a  considerable  part  of  its  power,  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  two  new  curule  offices,  viz.,  that  of  pne- 
tor  and  of  curule  eedile.  {Vid.  JEoihta,  PR.sTOB.i 
But,  after  such  great  advantages  had  been  one* 
gained  by  the  plebeians,  it  was  impossible  to  stay 
them  in  their  progress  towards  a  perfect  equality 
of  political  rights  with  the  patricians.  In  B.C.  36&, 
C.  Marcius  Rutilus  was  the  first  plebeian  dictator; 
in  B.C.  351,  the  censorship  was  thrown  open  to  the 
plebeians,  and  in  B.C.  336,  the  prstorship.  The 
Oguhiian  law,  in  B.C.  300,  also  opened  to  them  the 
offices  of  pontifex  and  augur.  These  advaiitages 
were,  as  might  be  supposed,  not  gained  without 
the  fiercest  opposition  of  the  patricians ;  and  ovei 
after  they  were  gained  and  sanctioned  by  law,  the 
patricians  exert^  every  means  to  obstruct  the  op- 
eration of  the  law.  Such  fraudulent  attempts  led, 
in  B.C.  886,  to  the  last  secession  of  the  plebeians, 
after  which,  however,  the  dictator  Q.  Hortensins 
successfully  and  permanently  reconciled  the  two 
orders,  secured  to  the  plebeians  all  the  rights  they 
had  acquired  until  then,  and  procured  for  their  pie- 
biscita  the  full  power  of  leges  binding  upon  the 
whole  nation. 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  distinctitm  be- 
tween patricians  and  plebeians  now  ceased,  and 
Rome,  internally  strengthened  and  united,  entered 
upon  the  happiest  period  of  her  history.  Ho» 
completely  the  old  distinction  was  now  forgotten 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  henceforth  both  ccb 
suls  were  frequentlj  plebeians.  The  govemme&l 
of  Rome  had  thus  gradually  changed  from  an  op- 
pressive oligarchy  into  a  moderate  democracy,  io 
which  each  party  had  its  proper  influence,  and  the 
power  of  checking  the  other,  if  it  should  venture  to 
assume  more  than  it  could  legally  claim.  It  wai 
this  constitution,  the  work  of  many  gencratiooa 
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that  excited  the  admiration  of  the  great  statemtan 
Polybius. 

We  stated  above  that  the  plebeians,  during  their 
struggle  with  the  patricians,  did  not  seek  power  for 
the  mere  gratification  of  their  ambition,  but  as  a 
necessary  means  to  protect  themsdves  from  op- 
pression. The  abuse  which  they,  or,  rather,  their 
tribunes,  made  of  their  power,  belongs  to  a  much 
■ater  time,  and  no  traces  of  it  appear  until  more  than 
half  a  century  after  the  Hortensian  law ;  and  even 
then  this  power  was  only  abused  by  individuals, 
and  not  on  behalf  of  the  real  plebeians,  but  of  a  de- 
generating democratical  party,  which  is  unfortu- 
nately designated  by  later  writers  by  the  name  of 
'debeians,  and  thus  has  become  identified  with  them. 
Those  who  know  the  immense  influence  which  re- 
ligion and  its  public  ministers  had  upon  the  whole 
management  of  the  state,  will  not  wonder  that  the 
plebeians,  in  their  contest  with  the  aristocracy,  ex- 
erted themselves  as  much  to  gain  access  to  the 
priestly  offices  as  to  those  of  a  purely  political  char- 
acter, as  the  latter,  in  reality,  would  have  been  of 
little  avail  without  the  former.  The  office  of  curio 
maximns,  which  the  plebeians  sought  and  obtained 
nearly  *  century  after  the  Ogulnian  law,'  seems, 
indeed,  t,  afford  ground  for  supposing  thai  in  this 
instance  me  plebeians  sought  a  distinction  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  their  privileges ;  but 
Ambrotich*  has  rendered  it  more  than  probable  that 
the  offira  of  curio  maximus  was  at  that  time  of 
greater  political  importance  than  is  generally  be- 
lieved. It  is  also  well  known,  that  such  priestly 
offices  as  had  little  or  no  connexion  with  the  man- 
agement of  public  affldrs,  such  as  that  of  the  rex 
•acrorum,  the  flamines,  Salii,  and  others,  were  never 
coveted  by  the  plebeians,  and  continued  to  be  held 
l>y  the  patricians  down  to  the  latest  times.* 

After  the  passing  of  the  Hortensian  law,  the  po- 
litical distinction  between  patricians  and  plebeians 
ceased,  and,  with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions, 
bcih  orders  were  placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality.  Henceforth  the  name  populus  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  plebeians  alone,  and  sometimes 
to  the  whole  binly  of  Roman  citizens,  as  assembled 
in  the  comitia  centnriata  or  tributa.'  The  term 
plebs  or  pleb'xmli,  on  the  other  hand,  was  ^)plied, 
m  a  loose  manner  of  speaking,  to  the  multitude  or 
populace,  in  oppos'tion  to  the  nobiles  or  the  senato- 
rial party.' 

A  person  who  was  bom  a  plebeian  could  only  be 
niis^  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician  by  a  lex  curiata, 
as  was  sometimes  done  during  the  kingly  period 
and  in  the  early  times  of  the  Republic.  Caesar  was 
the  first  who  ventured  in  his  ovm  name  to  raise 
plebeiaas  to  the  rank  of  patriciens,  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  the  emperors.    (I'jd.  Patkicii.) 

It  fi-equently  occurs  in  the  history  of  Rome  that 
one  and  the  same  gens  contains  plebeian  as  well  as 
patrician  families.  In  the  gens  Cornelia,  for  in- 
stance, we  find  the  plebeian  families  of  the  Balbi, 
Mammulae,  Merule,  &c.,  along  with  the  patrician 
Scipiones,  Sullee,  Lentuli,  &c.  The  occurrence  of 
this  phenomenon  may  be  accounted  for  in  different 
ways.  It  may  have  been  that  one  branch  of  a  ple- 
beian family  was  made  piitrician,  while  the  others 
remained  plebeians  *  It  may  also  have  happened 
that  two  families  had  the  same  nomen  gentilicium 
without  being  actual  members  of  the  same  gens.^ 
Again,  a  patrician  family  might  go  over  to  the  ple- 
beians ;  and,  as  such  a  family  continued  to  bear  the 


I.  (Liv.,  xxrii.,  0,  8.) — S.  (Stn^ien  and  Andeutongra,  p.  S5.) 
— t.  (Dionys.,  T.,  1.— Cic.,  Pro  Dam.,  14.— Fest.,  ■.  t.  Major. 
Fl«m.)— 4  (Liv.,  iiTii.,  5.— Cic.  ad  Att.,  ir.,  8.— Cell.,  t,  SO  ) 
-i.  (Salluat,  Jag.,  63.— Cic.  ad  Att.,  i.,  18.- Hor.,  Epiat..  ii.,  I, 
UB.— Hirt.,  Bell.  Ale«.,  *,  &o.)-«.  (Cic,  Bnit.,  16.— Da  L«gg., 
ti.,  S  -Sneton.,  Ner.,  1.)  — 7.  (Cic,  Brat.,  l*i.— Tacit.,  Aon., 
ni..  46.) 
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name  of  its  patrician  gens,  this  gens  appatvniq 
contained  a  plebeian  family.'  At  the  time  when  nc 
oonnubium  existed  between  the  two  orders,  a  mar 
riage  between  a  patrician  and  a  plebeian  had  the 
consequence,  that  the  same  nomen  gentilicium  be- 
longed to  p«sons  of  the  two  orders.'  When  a  per 
egrinus  obtuned  the  civitas  through  the  influence 
of  a  patrician,  or  when  a  slave  was  emancipated  by 
his  patrician  master,  they  generally  adopted  the 
nomen  gentilicium  of  their  oenefactor,'  and  thus 
appear  to  belong  to  the  same  gens  with  him. 

PLEBISCI'TUM,  a  name  properly  appUed  to  a 
law  passed  at  the  comitia  tributa  on  the  rogation 
of  a  tribune.  According  to  Laelius,*  he  who  had 
authority  to  convene,  not  the  universus  populus,  but 
only  a  part,  could  hold  a  concilium,  but  not  comi- 
tia ;  and  as  the  tribunes  could  not  summon  At 
patricii,  nor  refer  any  matter  to  them,  what  wai 
voted  upon  the  proposal  of  the  tribunes  was  not  a 
lex,  but  a  scitum.  But  in  course  of  time  plebiscite 
obtained  the  force  of  leges  properly  so  c^ed,  and, 
accordingly,  they  are  sometimes  included  in'  the 
term  leges.    (Vid.  Lex,  p.  579.) 

Origmally  a  plebiscitum  required  confirmation 
The  progress  of  change  as  to  diis  matter  appears 
fhnn  the  following  passages.  A  lex  Valeria,  pass- 
ed in  the  comitia  i^nturiata  B.C.  449,*  enacted  that 
the  populus  should  be  bound  {teneretiw)  by  thai 
which  the  plebs  voted  tributim ;  and  the  same  thing 
is  expressed  in  other  words  thus :  "  Scila  pUbu  in- 
jimcla  pathbut."  This  lex  was  passed  to  settle  the 
disputed  question  whether  the  patres  were  bound 
by  plehiscita.  A  lex  Publilia,  339  B.C.,*  was  pass- 
ed, to  the  effect  that  plebiscita  should  bind  all  the 
Quirites ;  smd  a  lex  Hortensia,  B.C.  386,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  plebiscita  should  bind  all  the  popclus  (uni 
ver*ut  popuitu),  as  Gaius'  expresses  it ;  or,  "ut  e 
jure,  qaod  pUbet  ilaluUset,  omnet  Quiritet  Uneren 
tur,"  according  to  Lielius  Felix,  as  quoted  by  Gelli- 
us ;  and  this  latter  is  also  the  expression  of  Pliny.* 
The  lex  Hortensia  is  always  relci.t^  to  as  the  lex 
which  put  plebiscita,  as  to  their  binding  forc4  ex- 
actly on  the  same  footing  as  leges. 

If  we  might  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  two  prece- 
ding leges  by  tiie  terms  in  which  they  are  express- 
ed, as  above  quoted,  they  were  the  same  as  the 
Hortensian  lex.  From  the  terms  in  which  Livy 
speaks  of  the  lex  Valeria,  it  is  clear  that  in  that 
passage  populus  and  patres  are  the  same,  and  the 
only  question  in  dispute  was  whether  the  plebiscita 
bound  the  rest  of  the  state  besides  the  plebs.  Con- 
sistently with  this,  we  read  of  the  rogation  of  an 
sigrariaii  plebiscitum  shortly  after,  the  carrying  of 
which  was  only  prevented  by  the  senate  prevaOing 
on  part  of  the  tribunes  to  put  their  veto  on  the 
measure.'  No  allusion  is  made  to  any  power  of  the 
senate  to  prevent  the  carrying  of  such  a  measure : 
but  the  want  of  such  power  must  be  supposed,  in 
order  that  the  narrative  may  be  intelligible.  In  the 
case  of  the  lex  Canuleia,"  it  is  said  that  the  patres 
were  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  give  their  consent  to 
the  rogatio  on  the  connubium  of  the  patres  and  the 
plebs  being  proposed.  In  this  case  the  consent  ot 
the  patres  was  considered  necessary ;  but  as  thi 
was  a  plebiscitum,  which  diminished,  as  they  su). 
posed,  their  rights,  it  is  not  inconsistent  to  say  tbn 
lex  Valeria  made  the  plebiscita  binding  on  the  po|> 
ulus,  and  yet  that  a  plebiscitum  could  not  alter  the 
privileges  of  the  populus.  A  plebiscitum  might  a|i 
pertain  to  a  matter  which  indifferently  conceme<l 
all,  and  such  a  plebiscitum  would,  consistently  with 
Livy's  expression,  be  a  lex.    It  is,  however,  stated 


1.  (LiT.,  IT.,  16.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  iriii.,  4.)— S.  (Niebniir,  Ii.,  u, 
317,  n.  736.— Saat.,  Ocut.,  » )— 3.  (Cic  ad  Fam„  xiii.,  »,  M  - 
c  Varr.,  i».,  17.— Appian,  Ciril.,  i.,  100.)— 4.  (GelL,  it.,  »7.)-  • 
i.  (LiT.,  iii.,tS,(7.)— 6.  (Lit.,  Tiii.,  IS.)  —  7.  (i.,!.)— 8  (t. 
10.)— t.  (Lit.,  it.,  4&)— 10.  (Lit  ,  iT.,  1,  Ac) 
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by  aeveral  mi  dern  writers  that  the  effect  of  the  Va 
teiia  lex  was  to  put  plebiscita  oo  the  footing  of  le- 
ges centuriatte,  when  they  had  been  first  approved 
by  the  senate,  or  were  subsequently  approved  by 
the  senate  and  confirmed  by  the  curiie.  It  is  Nie- 
bulir's  opinion,  that  the  effect  of  the  lex  Publilia 
was  to  render  a  senatus  consultum  a  sufficient  con- 
tinnation  of  a  plebiscitum,  and  to  make  the  confirm- 
ation of  the  curiae  uimecessary ;  and  that  the  effect 
of  the  lex  Hortensia  was  to  render  unnecessary 
ev<<n  the  confirmation  of  the  senate,  and  to  give  to 
(he  I  ributa  comitia  complete  legislative  force.  Thus, 
by  the  lex  PublUia,  the  senate  succeeded  to  the  place 
of  the  ouris,  and  the  tribes  to  that  of  the  old  burgh- 
ers.' According  to  this  view,  the  lex  Publilia  was 
not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  lex  Valeria,  as  it  would 
seem  to  he  from  the  terms  of  Livy.  Numerous 
passages  of  Livy  are  cited  by  modem  writers  ia 
confirmation  of  their  views  as  to  the  first  two  of 
these  leges,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  easy  to 
come  to  any  certain  conclusions  for  them.  It  would 
be  no  improbable  hypothesis  that  our  accounts  of 
all  early  Roman  legislation  should  be  exceedingly 
confused,  and  that  they  are  so  is  apparent  enough. 
It  would  also  be  no  improbable  hypothesis  to  sup- 
pose that  much  of  early  Roman  legislation  was  ir- 
regularly conducted,  of  which  fact,  also,  there  is 
evidence.  It  farther  appears  to  be  clear  enough, 
that  without  farther  information  we  must  remain 
ignorant  of  the  precise  effect  of  the  two  leges  here- 
inbefore mentioned,  which  preceded  the  lex  Hor- 
tensia. It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt  that  the 
(Ajeels  which  a  plebiscitum  might  embrace  must 
have  been  as  important  to  determine  as  the  /ornu 
which  should  give  it  validity ;  and  that  these  ob- 
jects which  could  be  comprised  in  a  plebiscitum 
were  more  limited  in  number  and  extent  before  the 
passing  of  the  lex  Hortensia  than  after,  is  easily 
shown. 

The  pnncipal  plebiscita  are  mentioned  under  the 
uticle  Lex. 

PI JICTRUM.     ( rid.  Lyra,  p.  605.) 

PI<£MO'CHOAI  (itJuiitoxoat).  {Vid  ELCotiNiA, 
0.  390.) 

PLETHRON  (wTUepw).    ( Vid.  Pis,  p.  768.) 

PLINTHOS  (irXivSof ).     (Kid.  Latir.) 

•PLOC'IMOS  (itXoKiftot),  a  sort  of  Reed.  Ac- 
cording to  Sprengel,  the  Antndo  ampelodamot* 

PLUMA'RII,  a  class  of  persons  mentioned  by  Vi- 
truvius,*  Varro,*  and  in  inscriptions.  It  cannot  be 
decided  with  certainty  what  their  exact  occupation 
was :  their  name  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it 
had  something  to  do  with  feathers  {pluma).  Sal- 
masius*  supposes  that  they  were  persons  who  wove 
in  garments  golden  or  purple  figures  made  like  feath- 
ers. The  word,  however,  prol»bly  signifies  all  those 
who  work  in  feathers,  ss  lanarii  those  who  work  in 
wool,  and  oTgentarii  those  who  work  in  silver.  Sen- 
eca* speaks  of  dresses  made  of  the  feathers  of  birds. ' 

•PLUMB.\'GO  (iioXvtiati'a),  a  term  which  was 
sometimes  applied  to  Plumbago  or  Graphite,  and 
sometimes  to  MolybiaU  of  LtiSi.  "  What  the  Lat- 
ins call  Plumbago,"  says  Agricola, "  the  Greeks  term 
uo^itdatva.  It  appears  to  be  an  oxyde  of  lead." 
Sprengel  says  it  is  found  in  the  mountains  of  Aus- 
tria, consisting  of  oxyde  of  lead  with  molybdic  acid, 
silica,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  He  alludes,  as  Adams 
•apposes,  to  the  molybdate  of  lead,  or  the  Plombe 
jatme  of  Brochant,  the  yellow  lead  spar  of  Jame- 
wn.* 

•PLUMBUM  Qi',Xv6int),  Lead.  "  The  ancients," 
says  Fallopiua.  ■■  distinguished  lead  into  two  kinds. 


the  black  aiiu  the  white,  the  lattei  of  which  tte 
Greeks  called  Kominpot."  The  former  of  tbcaa, 
namely,  the  Plumbum  nigrum,  was,  according  tc 
Adams,  the  same  as  our  lead,  and  comprehended 
several  of  the  native  varieties  of  it.  The  taaairt- 
po(,  or  Plumbum  album,  was  the  "Pyramidal  TSd 
Ore"  of  Jameson,  or  oxyde  of  tin.    ( Vid.  Star 

KDM.)' 

PLYNTE'RIA  (from  irXvvnv,  to  wash)  was  a  te» 
tival  celebrated  at  Athens  every  year  on  the  SStk 
of  Thaigelion,iD  honour  of  Athena,  sumamod  Aglan- 
ros,*  whose  temple  stood  on  the  Acropolis  *  The 
day  of  this  festival  was  at  Athens  among  the  i^n- 
^pdiet,  or  ilia  nefatti ;  for  the  temple  of  the  goddess 
was  surrounded  by  a  rope,  to  preclude  all  communi- 
cation with  it  ;*  her  statue  was  stripped  of  its  gai 
ments  and  ornaments  for  the  purpose  of  cieaoing 
them,  and  was  in  the  mean  while  covered  over  to 
conceal  it  from  the  sight  of  man.*  The  persona 
who  performed  this  service  were  called  fcpafupyi- 
doi.*  The  city  was  therefore,  so  to  speak,  on  toia 
day  without  its  protecting  divinity,  and  any  undeiw 
taking  commenced  on  it  was  believed  to  be  neces- 
sarily onsuccessful.  A  procession  was  also  held  on 
the  day  of  the  Plynteria,  in  which  a  quantity  of  dried 
figs,  called  irftiropia,  were  carried  about.*  Ottier 
particulars  are  not  known. 

PLUTEUS  was  applied  in  military  affaire  to  two 
different  objects  :  1.  A  kind  of  shed,  made  of  hur- 
dles and  covered  with  raw  hides,  which  could  be 
moved  forward  by  small  wheels  attached  to  it.  and 
under  which  the  besiegers  of  a  town  made  their  ap- 
proaches.' 2.  Boards  or  planks  placed  on  the  val- 
lum of  a  camp,  on  movable  towers  or  other  military 
engines,  as  a  kind  of  roof  or  covering  for  the  pro 
tection  of  the  soldiers.* 

The  word  pluteus  was  also  applied  to  any  board 
used  for  the  purpose  of  protection  or  enclosure,  M| 
for  instance,  to  the  board  at  the  head  of  a  bed." 

PNEUMATICI  (Uvt^tariKoi),  a  medical  trrx, 
founded  at  Rome  by  Atbeneus  of  Cilicia  in  the  tima 
of  Nero  and  Vespasian,  about  A. D.  A9."  This  was 
at  the  time  when  the  Method  ici  enjoyed  their  great- 
est reputation,  from  whom  the  Pneumatici  differed 
principally  in  that,  instead  of  the  mixture  of  primi- 
tive atoms  (fiyKm),  they  admitted  an  active  principta 
of  immaterial  nature,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  irveiiyia,  spirit.  This  principle  was  the  cause  of 
health  or  disease,  and  from  this  word  they  derived 
their  name.  It  is  from  Galen  alone  that  we  learn 
the  doctrines  of  the  founder  of  the  Pneumatici,  for 
of  his  numerous  writings  only  a  few  fragments  re- 
main preserved  by  Oribasius.  The  theory  of  Plato 
had  already  laid  the  foundations  of  the  doctrine  of 
this  ethereal  substance,  of  which  Aristotle  was  the 
first  who  gave  a  clear  idea,  in  describing  the  ways 
by  which  the  meiiui  is  introduced  into  the  body  and 
the  sanguineous  system.  The  Stoics  developed  it 
still  more,  and  applied  it  to  the  explanation  of  the 
functions  of  the  body  ;  and  Erasistretus  and  his  so^ 
cessors  had  made  the  miei/ia  act  a  great  part  in  the 
animal  economy,  whether  in  health  or  disease.  This 
doctrine,  therefore,  of  the  Pneumatici  could  not  be 
regarded  as  new.  Galen,  who  gives  the  above  hi» 
tory  of  it,  asserts"  that  the  Stoics  followed  the  steps 
of  Aristotle  with  respect  to  Physiology.  The  found- 
ation, however,  of  the  sect  of  the  Methodici  appears 
to  have  done  away  with  moch  of  the  consideratioa 


1.  (ill.,  400,  Ac.)— 3.  (Theophr  ,  H.  P.,  it.,  U.— Aduu,  Ap- 
nad.,  •.  ».)— 3.  (vi.,  7,  p.  177,  til.  Bip.)— 4.  (ap.  Nmian,  ii.,  p. 
7I«.)— 5.  (.id  Vopiac.,  Cuin.,  c.  10.)— «.  (Ep.,  90,)- 7.  (Becker, 
Odlai,  i.,  p.  44-48.  l-a  (Dioeenr.,  r.,  100  — Oalen,  Da  Simpl., 
»  — Adanu,  Appeoil ,  e  »  MoMUaim  ) 
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I.  (Dioeoir..  v., »«.— Plin..  H.  N..  hit..  47.— Uiil.,  Orif  ,  xri, 
SI.— Aduns,  Apmnd.,  •.  t.  M«>oMi(.)— t.  (Plat.,  AkilK,  M.— 
Harpocr.  et  Saiau,  a.  t.) — 3.  (Herod.,  Tiii.,  53.— HeeyUl.,  a,  t. 
nA»»rt(>ici.)— 4.  (PoUtti,  Onooi..  Tiii.,  141.)— S.  (Plot,,  :.  e;— 
Xen.,  llellrn.,  i.,  4,  ♦  !«.)  —  «.  (Plat.,  1.  c— HeaTch.,  a.  t.>— T 
(Etjrrool.  Ma^.— Hcaych.,  a.  t.  'Uyijrapi'a.) — 8.  (Fe*taa,B.T.— 
Vent.,  IT.  !».- Lit.,  uiit.,  17.)— 9.  (Featna,  a  t.— Cm.,  Bdl 
GaU.,  Tii.,  ax  41,  71.)- 10.  (Suel.,  Cal.,  M.>— II.  (Usias,  Dl 
Difl:  Puis..  IT.,  10^  p.  740,  lorn,  nii  ,ad.  KOha.)— It.  (Oa  Fwall 
NatanL,  fa  ,  e.  4,  p.  M,  lam.  ii.) 
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frnicti  the  theory  of  the  nvni/ia  had  formeriy  enjoy- 
ed, lliose  physicians  who  wodld  not  foUow  the 
sect  of  the  Methodici  chose  that  which  revived  the 
Rvriyio,  in  order  to  oppose  to  the  former  sect  a  firm- 
ly-established principle,  and  agreed  in  that,  as  upon 
various  other  points,  with  the  Stoics.'  They  thought 
especially  that  logic  was  indispensable  to  the  per- 
fection of  science ;  for  in  many  cases  they  disputed 
simply  about  names,  and  Galen  tells  as*  that  the 
Pneumatici  would  rather  have  betrayed  their  coun- 
try than  abjured  their  opinions.  Like  the  greater 
part  of  the  Stoics  of  his  time,  Atheneus  had  adopt- 
ed all  the  doctrines  of  the  Peripatetics.*  What  nn- 
'eniably  proves  it  is,  that,  besides  the  doctrine  of 
the  pneuma,  he  developed  the  theory  or  the  elements, 
much  more,  at  least,  than  the  Methodici  were  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  He  recognised  in  the  four  known 
elements  the  positive  qualities  {itoiotk)  of  the  ani- 
mal body ;  bat  he  often  regarded  them  as  real  sub- 
stances, and  gave  to  the  whole  of  them  the  name 
of  Nature  of  Man.*  Althoogh  the  followers  of  this 
doctrine  attributed,  in  general,  the  greater  number 
of  diseases  to  the  pneuma,'  nevertheless  they  paid 
at  the  same  time  great  attention  to  the  mixture  of 
the  elements.  The  union  of  heat  and  moisture  is 
the  most  suitable  for  the  preservation  of  health. 
Heat  and  dryness  give  rise  to  acute  diseases,  cold 
and  moisture  produce  phlegmatic  affections,  cold 
and  dryness  give  rise  to  melancholy.  Everything 
dries  up  and  becomes  cold  at  the  approach  of  death.* 
It  cannot  be  denied,  says  Sprengel,'  that  the  Pneu- 
matici  rendered  great  services  to  pathology,  and  dis- 
covered several  new  diseases.  It  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted that  they  carried  their  subtleties  too  far. 
Thus,  for  instance,  they  established  many  more 
kinds  of  fever  than  there  really  exist  in  nature.' 
But  their  taste  for  subtleties  shows  itself  nowhere 
more  than  in  their  doctrine  of  the  pulse,  which  was 
more  complex  than  that  of  any  other  sect.  They 
commonly  defined  it  to  be  an  alternate  contraction 
and  dilatation  of  the  arteries,  and  attributed  this 
hitter  motion  to  the  attraction  and  separation  of  the 
pneuma  or  spirit,  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Aristotle,  passes  from  the  heart  into  the  great  arte- 
ries.* The  dioMtole  or  dilatation  pushes  forward  the 
spirit,  and  the  tt/ttoU  or  contraction  draws  it  back, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  respiratory  organs  contract 
in  drawing  in  the  breath  and  dilate  in  letting  it  out." 
The  Pneumatici  did  not  occupy  themselves  at  all 
with  the  causes  which  produced  the  changes  in  the 
pulse,  but  confined  themselves  to  collecting  observa- 
tions to  serve  as  a  basis  for  their  prognostic." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  physicians  that  belong- 
ed to  the  sect  of  the  Pneumatici:  Archigenes,'* He- 
rodotus,' » iEgthinns,'*  Magnus,'*  Theodonis.'*  To 
these  the  name  of  Aretteus  has  been  added  by  Le 
Clerc,"  Wigan,"  Barchosen,"  Schnlze,**  and  Hal- 
ler ;"  but  the  passages  brought  forward  in  support  of 
this  opinion  (for  it  rests  only  on  internal  evidence)  are 
considered  to  be  insufficient  to  prove  the  point  by  Pet- 
it,** Osterhausen,**  and  Ackerraann.**    Sprengel** 

- 1.  (Oalen,  De  Difiemit.  Pali,  iii.,  p.  MS,  torn,  viii.)— *.  (D« 
Dilftraol.  Pub,  ii.,  p.  (10.)— S.  (Gtlan,  De  S<mine,  ii.,  o.  S,  p. 
61*,  Mq.,  torn.  hr.)--!.  (UL,  D«  Element.,  i.,  p.  4S7,  Umx.  i.)--s. 
(PMOdo-Oaleii,  Intrad.,  p.  (W,  torn.  xiT.)— S.  (Oelen,  De  Tem- 
penm.,  i.,  o.  S,  p.  9K,  torn,  i.)— 7.  (Hiit.  de  la  Mid.)— 8.  (Id., 
De  Diflerest.  Febr.,  ii.,  p.  370,  torn,  vii.)— S.  (Id.,  De  Diffeeat. 
Pule.,  IT.,  p.  790,  7»7,  torn,  riii.)— 10.  (Id.,  De  Ueu  PuU.,  p.  18S, 
torn.  T.)— II.  (Id.,  De  Diflerent.  PuU.,  ii.,  p.  S3,  torn.  Tiii.>— IS. 
(PMudo-CHIen,  Introd.,  c.  9,  p.  OW,  torn,  zit.,  ed.  KOhn.)  —  13. 
(Id.,  De  Simpl.  Medio.  Temper,  u  Facnltet.,  i.,  SS,  p.  433,  torn, 
u. ;  el  De  DifT.  Pale.,  it-Al,  p.  761,  torn,  liii.)  — 14.  (Id.,  De 
Diague.  Pole.,  i.,  S,  p.  787,  torn.  Tiii.)— 15.  (Id.,  De  DifleraBt. 
Pola.,  iii.,  S,  p.  M6,  tor»  nl.)— 16.  (Diog.  Laait.,  ii.,  104.)— 17. 
!Hitt.  de  1*  MM.,  p.  968,  Sec,  ed.  17S3.)— :8.  (Pn£  in  Aret.)— 
It.  (Biat.  Medio.,  y.  360.)— SO.  (Cumpend.  Hist.  Medic,  UaU, 
1774,  p.  333.)— SI.  (E.bliotb.  Medic.  Fract.,  torn,  i.,  p.  IM,  &c.) 
— SS.  (Pnefat.  ad  Comment,  in  Aiet.)  —  S3.  (Diaaeit.  loug.  da 
dots  Pnenmat.  Medio.  Hiat.,  Altorf,  ITtI,  8ro.)— 94.  (Da  An- 
eo,  in  edit.  KOhn.)—!}.  (Hiat.  de  li  MM.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  81) 


thinkb  mat  he  was  brought  up  in  the  principles  oi 
the  Pneumatici,  and  afterward  embraced  those  of 
the  Electici,  as  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  tra 
ces  of  the  doctrines  of  the  former  sect  that  exist  ir 
his  works.  For  farther  information  respecting  this 
sect,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Wigan,  Ackerroann 
Le  Clerc,  and  Sprengel  (from  whom  the  altove  ac- 
count is  principally  abridged),  and  especially  Oster- 
hausen,  loe.  eit. 

•PNIGITIS  (irvtyZrif  yi?).  Pnigitio  Earth,  so 
called  from  a  village  named  Pnigeus,  on  the  coast 
of  Egypt,  near  which  it  was  obtained.  It  consisted 
principally  of  alumine.  "  Dioscorides  describes  the 
Pnigitic  earth  as  resembling  the  Eretrian,  that  is, 
as  being  of  a  pale  gray,  cold  to  the  touch,  and  adhe- 
ring so  firmly  to  the  tongue  as  to  hang  to  it  sus- 
pended. Pliny  confirms  this  account.  Galen,  Pau- 
lus  .£gineta,  and  a  number  of  later  writers,  affirm, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  black,  and  a  tough,  stiff, 
and  viscid  clay.  Agricola  describes  it  as  black, 
dense,  soft,  and  partly  astringent,  partly  acrid."  Sir 
John  Hill,  from  whom  these  remarks  are  taken, 
thinks  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  Pnigitic  earth. 
That  the  earlier  one  of  these,  the  true  Pnigitis  of 
the  ancients,  was  a  kind  of  gray  marl ;  and  that 
afterward  a  medicinal  earth  of  another  colour  and 
texture,  a  black,  tough,  and  viscous  clay,  was  found 
in  the  same  vicinity  with  the  former,  and  called  by 
the  same  name.  This  latter  he  makes  the  Pnigitis 
of  Galen  and  subsequent  writers.' 

PNYX.    (Vid.  EccLisu,  p.  884.) 

PO'CULUM  was  any  kind  of  drinking-cnp.  It 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  crater  or  vessel  in 
which  the  wine  was  mixed  {vid.  Cratss),  and  from 
the  a/atkut,  a  kind  of  ladle  or  small  cup,  which  was 
used  to  convey  the  wine  from  the  crater  to  the  po- 
culum  or  drinking-cup.  {Vid.  Ctathus.)  Thus 
Horace:* 

"  T^rihu  aut  notem 
Miteentor  cyalkit  pocuia  commodit." 

PCVDIUM.    {  Vid.  Akphitheatbdm,  p.  58.) 

*POE  (nw;).  "  Theophrastus  would  seem  to  re- 
strict this  term  sometimes  to  a  particular  genus  of 
grasses,  like  modern  botanists.  But  Homer,  Hesiod, 
and  the  Greek  writers  in  general,  apply  it  to  all  sorts 
of  herbage."* 

•POE'CILIS  (iro««X/f ),  the  name  of  a  bird  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle.  The  scholiast  on  Theocritus 
makes  it  the  same  as  the  iKavdlc,  or  Siskin.* 

•POE'CILUS  (ffoocWof ),  the  name  of  a  fish  men- 
tioned by  Oppian,  and  which  Pennant  suggests  may 
be  the  Squalta  canicula.' 

PCENA  (Greek  mtvn).  The  Roman  sense  of 
this  word  is  explained  by  Ulpian*  at  the  same  time 
that  he  explains  fraus  and  multa.  -Fraas  is  gener- 
ally an  ofl'ence,  noxa ;  and  pcena  is  the  punishment 
of  an  offence,  noxe  vindicta.  Poena  is  a  general 
name  for  any  punishment  of  any  offence ;  multa  is 
the  penalty  of  a  particular  offence,  which  is  now  (in 
Ulpian's  time)  pecuniary.  Ulpian  says  in  his  time, 
because  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  the  multa 
was  pecuaria,  or  a  certain  number  of  oxen  and 
sheep.'  ( Fid.  Lex  Atesnia  Taepeu,  p.  681.)  Ul- 
pian proceeds  to  say  that  poena  may  affect  a  per- 
son's caput  and  existimatio,  that  is,  poena  may  be 
loss  of  citizenship  and  infamia.  A  multa  was  im- 
posed according  to  circumstances,  and  its  amount 
was  determined  by  the  pleasure  of  him  who  in 
posed  it.  A  pcena  was  only  inflicted  when  it  was 
imposed  by  some  lex  or  some  other  legal  authority 
(quo  alio  jure).    When  no  poena  was  imposed,  thek 


I.  (Dioacor.,  v.,  176.  —  HiU,  Nat.  Hiat.,  p.  S}.)  — S.  (Cam., 
iii.,  1*,  II.)— 3.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  3,  6.  —  Id.  ib.,  Tii.,  S,  9.— 
Adama,  Append.,  a.  r.)  —  4.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.  ix.,  S.)  —  S.  (Op 
nian,  Hal.,  i.,  381.)  —6.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  16,  a  13.)— 7.  (PUii..B 
N.,  XTtii.,  3.— FeatOB,  Moltam  PeeuJataa.) 
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t  mulia  or  pe.ialty  might  h<<  -nflicted.  Every  person 
who  bad  jurisdictio  (tliis  seems  to  be  the  right  read- 
ing instead  of  judicatio)  could  impose  a  multa,  and 
ttese  were  magistratos  and  prsesides  provinciarum. 
A  poena  might  be  inflicted  by  any  one  who  was  in- 
trusted with  the  judicial  prosecution  of  the  ofl^ence 
to  which  it  was  aflSxed.  The  ^etii  distinction  be- 
tween poena  and  multa  '»  i)»*  v»iy8  observed  by 
the  Roman  writers. 

POLEMAR'CHUS  ^voiiei^^ot).  An  account  of 
the  fnnetiotis  of  the  Atbenisn  magistrate  of  this 
name  is  given  under  AacHoa.  Athens,  however, 
was  not  the  only  state  of  Greece  which  had  officers 
so  called.  We  read  of  them  at  Sparta  and  in  va- 
rious cities  of  Boeotia.  As  their  name  denotes, 
they  were  originally  and  properly  connected  with 
military  affairs,  being  intrusted  either  with  the  com- 
mand of  armies  abroad,  or  the  superintendence  of 
the  war  department  at  home :  sometimes  with  both. 
The  polemarchs  of  Sparta  appear  to  have  ranked 
next  to  the  king  when  on  actual  service  abroad,  and 
were  generally  of  the  royal  kindred  or  house  (yi- 
vof).'  They  commanded  single  morte,*  so  that 
they  would  appear  to  have  b^n  six  in  number,' 
and  sometimes  whole  armies.*  They  also  formed 
part  of  the  king's  council  in  war,  and  of  the  royal 
escort  called  iafioaia,'  and  were  supported  or  rep- 
resented by  the  officers  called  av/upopetc.'  The 
polemarchs  of  Sparta  had  also  the  superintendence 
of  the  public  tables :  a  circumstance  which  admits 
of  explanation  from  the  fact  that  Lycurgus  is  said 
to  have  instituted  the  syssitia  for  the  purposes  of 
war,  and,  therefore,  as  military  divisions,  so  that 
the  Lacedemonians  would  eat  and  fight  in  the  same 
company.'  But,  in  addition  to  their  military  func- 
tions and  the  duties  connected  therewith,  the  pole- 
marchs of  Sparta  had  a  civil  as  well  as  a  certain 
extent  of  judicial  power,*  in  which  respect  they  re- 
sembled the  apxov  noXc/utpxot  at  Athens.  In  Boeo- 
tia, also,  there  were  magistrates  of  this  name.  At 
Thebes,  for  instance,  there  appears  to  have  been 
two,  perhaps  elected  annually,  and,  from  what  hap- 
pened when  Phoebidas,  the  Lacedemonian  com- 
mander, seized  the  Cadmeia  or  citadel  of  Thebes 
(B.C.  382),  we  may  infer  that  in  times  of  peace  they 
were  invested  with  the  chief  executive  power  of  the 
state  and  the  command  of  the  city,  having  its  mil- 
itary force  under  their  orders.*  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  confounded  with  the  Boeotarchs.  At 
Thespiae,  also,"  there  were  officers  of  this  name, 
and  likewise  in  CEtolia"  and  Arcadia.  At  Cynaethti, 
In  the  latter  country,  the  gates  of  the  city  were  in- 
trusted to  the  special  care  of  the  polemarchs :  they 
had  to  keep  guard  by  them  in  the  daytime,  and  to 
close  them  at  night,  and  the  keys  were  always  kept 
in  their  custody." 

»POLEMO'NIUM  (itoJit/tuvtw),  a.  species  of 
plant :  most  jjrobably,  as  Adams  thinks,  the  PoU- 
monium  ccenileum.  The  same  authority  makes  the 
popular  name  to  be  Greek  Valerian." 

POLETAl  (ffuX^TOi),  a  board  of  ten  officers  or 
magistrates  (for  they  are  called  apx^  by  Harpocra- 
tion),  whose  duty  it  was  to  grant  leases  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  and  mines,  and  also  to  let  the  revenues 
trising  from  the  customs,  taxes,  confiscations,  and 
forfeitures.  Of  such  letting  the  word  nuXelv  (not 
KiaOom)  was  generally  used,  and  also  the  correla- 
tive words  uvetadai  and  -irpiaaSai.  Their  official 
place  of  business  was  called  ituXrirqpLov.  One  was 
chosen  from  each  tribe.  A  chairman  presided  at 
their  meetings  (ixpuruvevf ).    In  the  letting  of  the 


1.  (neiud.,  Tii.,  173.)— S.  (Xen.,  Rep.  L*c.,  xi.,  4.)— S.  (MOl- 
ler,  Dorians,  iii..  IS,  ^  4.)  — 4.  (Herod.,  1.  c.)  — S.  (Xen.,  Bell., 
Ti.,  4,  14.>-«.  (MOller,  iii..  13,  t,  S.)  —  7.  (MOller,  iii.,  IS,  4  4.) 
—8.  (111.,  Hi.,  7,  4  8.)— 9.  (Xen.,  HeO.,  t.,c.  1,  r  )— IC.  (Plat., 
DnMtr.,  t.  ».;— 11.  (PoJTb.,  ir.,  79)  — IS.  ,  •  i  I"  >— 11. 
ClHaMor.,  iv.,  8. — Gales,  De  Simpl., '  *.-^ Adami  -  .-  m j  .  •.  r.) 
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revenue  they  were  assistnl  by  the  manager*  3f  tiw 
theoric  fund  (ri  ieupucAv),  and  thi  v  acted  u^der  the 
authority  of  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred  » .  ic  exei 
cised  a  general  control  over  the  financal  depart 
ment  of  the  administration.  Resident  aiiens,  wb« 
did  not  pay  their  residence  tax  (iitToUiov\  were 
summoned  before  them,  and,  if  found  to  have  com 
mitted  default,  were  sold  in  a  room  called  iruXirni 
piov  ToC  lUToucim)}  Other  persons  who  had  for- 
feited their  freedom  to  the  state  were  also  sold  b} 
the  niMjtai,  as  foreigners  who  had  been  convicted 
of  usurping  the  rights  of  citizenship.' 

*POL'ION  (irdXiov),  a  plant,  which  has  been  g«i 
erally  considered  to  be  the  Teuerium  Folium,  a  spe 
cies  of  Germander.  "  Sprengel  and  Stackboase, 
however,"  remarks  Adams,  "  agree  in  preferring  the 
Teuerium  Cretiaim.  Schneider  is,  notwithstanding, 
disposed  to  agree  with  Columna  in  referring  it  to 
the  Santolma  ckamacyparutut,  or  Cyj^ress-leaved 
Lavender  Cotton.  This  last  we  are  rather  disposed 
to  hold  as  one  of  the  species  of  atpdrovov  descrit>ed 
by  Dioscorides."* 

POLITEIA,  POLITES(iroa4Tffo,ffoain7f).  {VU. 
CiviTAa,  Greek.) 

POLLICA'RIS.    (Vid.  Pes.  p.  762.) 

POLLICITATIO.     (Vid.  OBr.ioiTioN«».  p.  676.1 

POLLINCTO'RES.     ( Vid.  Foicns,  p.  459.) 

POL'OS  (iroAof ).     ( Vid  Horolooium.) 

»POLYCARPUM  (TToXiiitopiroi;),  a  plant,  the  Po- 
lygonum Perticaria.* 

•POLYG'ALON  (TroWyoAw),  ;l»j  J  (t^gtlg  >.m»- 
ra,  or  Butterwort.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opuuui  4f 
Tragus,  who  is  followed  by  Sprengel.* 

»POLYGON'ATON  {voJixydvarov),  a  speciea  of 
plant,  the  common  name  of  which,  according  to 
Stephens  and  Bauhin,  is  Solomon's  Sieal.  Sprengd 
also  agrees  in  referring  it  to  the  ConsaUaria  im.'(>- 
ftora.* 

•POLYG'ONUM  (ffoAt^ww),  a  plant.  "Tl» 
iroXvYovof  aji^v  of  Dioscondes  is  genmlly  acknonl- 
edged  to  be  the  Pob/gonum  avieulare,  or  Knot  Grass. 
The  n.  0vh)  is  referred  by  Sprengel  to  the  Polyg> 
mm  maritimum.  It  is  deserving  of  remark,  bow- 
ever,  that  nearly  all  the  older  authorities,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, Matthiolus,  Dodoneeus,  and  Bauhin,  make 
the  latter  to  have  been  the  Hippuris  vulgaris,  m 
Mare's  Tail.  The  vo^yovov  is  the  Sanguinaria  of 
Pliny."' 

POLY'MITA.    (F«i.  Tela) 

♦POLTfPUS  (iroMirowf  or  wiiiwrof ),  the  Polypoa 
Several  species  of  the  Polypus  are  described  by  Ar- 
istotle, most  of  which  are  to  be  referred  to  the  ge- 
nus Hydra  of  Linnsus.  The  H.  viridU  is  its  most 
remarkable  species.  The  ancient  writers  use  the 
general  term  polypus  in  speaking  of  these  animals, 
but  modem  naturalists  employ  the  appellation  ocio- 
pus,  as  specifying  more  distinctly  a  particular  dass, 
and  the  name  pSlypus  is  now  exclusively  assigned 
to  a  tribe  of  the  radiata.  "  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and,  it 
fact,  all  the  ancient  writers,  affirm  that  this  animal 
issues  from  the  water,  and  that  it  sometimes  visits 
the  land  ;  avoiding,  however,  all  the  smooth  [daces. 
iElian  and  Athensus  add  that  it  can  also  mount 
on  trees !  It  appears  that  the  octopi  make  then 
principal  food  of  Crustacea,  as  Aristotle  observed 
long  ago.  They  also  feed  on  oouchyliferous  mol- 
lusca  ;  and  Pliny  relates  concerning  them  the  trick, 
which  has  also  been  attributed  to  apes,  of  placing  a 
little  stone  between  the  two  valves  of  oysters,  of 


1.  (Demoath.,  c.  Ariatog.,  787.)—*.  (Huiiacr.  et  Saidaa,  a.  t 
TluXtiral  and  iicntntiv.  —  PoUnz,  Onom.,  Tiii.,  M.  —  Mckh 
Staatali.  der  Att.,  i.,  167,  SIS,  SU.— Meier,  De  ban.  Daam.,  41.! 
—3.  (Theuphr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  10.— Dioacor.,  iii.,  114— Adami,  Af 
pesd.,  a.  T.)— 4.  (Hippoc.,  Moib.  Mnlier.,  i.,  <1S.  —  Adana,  ju 
pend.,  a.  T.) — 9.  (Dioacor.,  tv.,  140. — Adatni,  Apnnid.,  a.  v.)— # 
(Dioacor..  it,,  S.  —  Adama,  Appimd.,  >.  r.) — 7  (Dioaoor.,  ir.,  4 
— AdsmR.  Append.,  a.  v.) 
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Khich  tjey  tn.  extremely  fond,  so  as  to  prevent 
them  from  closing,  and  that  then  they  extract  the 
flesh.  But  how  could  an  octopus  take  up  a  little 
(tone  dnd  place  it  so  adroitly,  even  supposing  that 
'Jb.",  semi-hiatus  ot  the  oyster,  continually  filled  by 
he  tentacular  oirrhi  of  the  edges  of  its  mantle, 
Mould  permit  it '?  It  has  been  asserted,  absurdly 
enough,  that  the  octopus,  when  pushed  by  hunger, 
mil  gnaw  its  own  arms,  which  possess  the  singular 
property  of  shooting  forth  again.  But  Aristolle  and 
Fliny  more  justly  attribute  the  fact  of  octopi  being 
often  found  which  have  some  fewer  appendages  than 
usual,  to  their  having  been  eaten  off  by  the  conger 
eels.  We  are  ignorant  respecting  the  full  size  to 
wiiich  the  octopi  may  attain.  We  find  in  the  reci- 
tals of  certain  travellers,  and  even  of  some  natural- 
ists, that  a  species  exists  to  which  the  name  of 
Kraken  has  been  given,  which  arrives  at  an  im- 
measurable bulk,  so  as  to  resemble  an  island  when 
it  approaches  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  to  over- 
set the  largest  vessel  under  full  sail  when  it  be- 
comes entangled  in  their  cordage.  But  we  may 
be  assured,  without  any  fear  of  deceiving  ourselves, 
that  this  is  but  an  exaggeration  of  what  has  been 
said  by  the  ancients,  especially  Pliny,  concerning  an 
octopus,  which,  according  to  Trebius,  had  a  head 
of  the  size  of  a  barrel  containing  fifteen  ampborte, 
and  whose  tentacular  appendages,  which,  as  well  as 
the  bead,  were  piesentol  to  Lucullus,  were  thirty 
.''eet  in  length,  knotted  like  clubs,  and  so  thick  that 
«  man  could  scarcely  embrace  them  round:  the 
tuckers  resembled  basins,  and  the  teeth  were  in  pro- 
portion. All  that  was  preserved  of  the  body  weigh* 
ed  seven  hundred  pounds.  There  are  other  traits 
(till  more  curious  in  the  history  of  this  roost  mar- 
vellous octopus.  It  was  observed  at  Castera,  in 
Bctica,  in  Spain,  and  was  accustomed  to  come  forth 
from  the  sea  into  the  dep6ts  for  salted  fish,  &c.,  and 
to  devour  those  provisions.  The  pertinacity  of  its 
•obberics  at  length  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
Keepers ;  they  built  very  lofly  palisades,  but  all  in 
fain ;  this  persevering  polypus  succeeded  in  getting 
over  them  by  taking  advantage  of  a  neighbouring 
tree,  so  that'll  could  not  be  taken  but  by  the  saga- 
city of  the  dogs,  which,  having  marked  it  one  night 
as  it  was  returning  to  the  sea,  intimated  the  affair 
to  the  keepers,  who  were  struck  with  terror  and  as- 
tonishment at  the  novelty  of  this  tremendouR  spec- 
tacle. In  truth,  the  animal  was  of  an  immeasura- 
ble bulk ;  its  colour  was  changed  by  the  action  of 
the  brine,  and  it  exhaled  a  most  intolerable  odour. 
Nevertheless,  after  a  desperate  combat  with  the 
dogs,  which  Pliny  depicts  with  all  the  vigour  of  bis 
poetical  style,  and  by  the  efforts  of  men  armed  with 
tridents,  it  was  at  last  killed,  and  the  head  was 
brought  to  Lucullus.  .£lian  also  tells  us  that,  in 
the  course  of  time,  these  animals  arrive  at  a  most 
extraordinary  bulk,  so  as  to  equal  in  size  the  largest 
cetacea.  On  this  snbject  he  favours  us  with  a  story 
pretty  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Trebius,  of  a  poly- 
pus which,  having  devastated  the  magazines  of 
the  Iberian  merchants,  was  bttieged  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons,  and  cut  in  pieces  with  hatchets,  just 
in  the  same  style  that  woodmen  cut  down  the  thick 
branches  of  trees.  Aristotle,  indeed,  tells  us  there 
are  polypi  whose  arms  are  as  much  as  five  cubits 
•n  length,  which  would  make  above  seven  feet 
But  this  is  a  long  way  behind  the  narrations  of  Tre- 
»ius  and  .£lian,  and  falls  still  shorter  of  the  won- 
Jers  of  the  Northern  romances  concerning  their 
kraken.  The  ancients  tell  us  that  the  octopi  are 
the  enemies  of  the  lobsters,  which  dread  them,  while 
they  are  themselves  pursued  by  the  mureenie,  which 
devour  their  arms.  They  likewise  inform  us  that 
their  bite  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  sepiae,  but  not 
•o  venomous    iClian  adds,  that  it  is  said  by  fisher- 


men that  the  octopi  are  attracted  to  the  land  by  the 
fruit  of  the  olive-tree."' 

*POMAT'IAS  (no/ianat),  a  species  of  e«culerl 
Snail,  mentioned  by  Dioscorides.  It  is  tie  Helit 
Pomatia.* 

POMCE'RIUM.  This  word  is  compounded  of 
pott  and  maerium  (niuno),  in  the  same  manner  at 
pomeridiem  of  pott  and  meridiem,  and  thus  signifies 
a  line  running  by  the  walls  of  a  town  {potie  or  pott 
murot).  But  the  walls  of  a  town  here  spoken  uf^are 
not  its  actual  walls  or  fortifications,  but  symbolical 
walls,  and  the  course  of  the  pomcerium  itself  was 
marked  by  stone  pillars  (cippi  ponuerii*)  erected  at 
certain  intervals.  The  custom  of  making  a  pomos- 
rium  was  common  to  the  I.atins  and  Etruscans,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  done  in  the  earliest 
times,  when  a  town  was  to  be  founded,  was  as  fol- 
lows: A  bullock  and  a  heifer  were  yoked  to  a 
plough,  and  a  furrow  was  drawn  around  the  place 
which  was  to  be  occupied  by  the  new  town  in  such 
a  manner  that  all  the  clods  fell  inward.  The  little 
mound  thus  formed  was  the  symbolical  wall,  and 
along  it  ran  the  pomoerium,  within  the  compass  of 
which  alone  the  city-auspices  (auspicia  uriana)  could 
be  taken.*  That  the  actual  walls  or  fortifications 
of  a  town  ran  near  it  may  naturally  be  supposed, 
though  the  pomcerium  might  either  be  within  or 
without  them.  This  custom  was  also  followed  in 
the  building  of  Rome,  and  the  Romans  afterward 
observed  it  in  the  establishment  of  their  colonies. 
The  sacred  line  of  the  Roman  pomcerium  did  not 
prevent  the  inhabitants  from  building  upon  or  taking 
into  use  any  place  beyond  it,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  leave  a  certain  space  on  each  side  of  it  unoccu- 
pied, so  as  not  to  unhallow  it  by  profane  use.*  Thus 
we  find  that  the  Aventine,  although  inhabited  from 
early  times,  was  for  many  centuries  not  included 
within  the  pomcerium.*  The  whole  space  included 
in  it  was  called  ager  effatut  or  finet  effati.  The  po- 
moerium of  Rome  was  not  the  same  at  all  times  ; 
as  the  city  increased  the  pomcerium  also  was  ex- 
tended, but  this  extension  could,  according  to  an- 
cient usage,  only  be  made  by  such  men  as  had  by 
their  victories  over  foreign  nations  increased  the 
boundaries  of  the  Empire,'  and  neither  could  a  po- 
moerium he  formed  nor  altej^d  without  the  augurs 
previously  consulting  the  will  of  the  gods  by  augu- 
ry, whence  the  jut  pomcerii  of  the  augurs.*  The  for- 
mula of  the  prayer  which  the  augurs  performed  on 
such  occasions,  and  which  was  repeated  after  them 
by  the  people  who  attended,  is  preserved  in  Festus.* 

The  original  pomoerium  of  Romulus  ran,  accord- 
ing to  Gellius,"  around  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  but 
the  one  which  Tacitus"  describes  as  the  pomoerium 
of  Romulus  comprised  a  much  wider  space,  and 
was,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,"  an  enlargement  of  the 
original  compass,  taking  in  a  suburb  or  borough. 
Niebuhr  also  believes  that  pomoerium' properly  de- 
notes a  suburb  taken  into  the  city.  The  Romulian 
pomoerium,  according  to  Tacitus,  ran  from  the 
Forum  Boarium  (the  arch  of  Septimius  Severusj 
through  the  valley  of  the  Circus  so  as  to  include 
the  ara  maxima  Herculis ;  then  along  the  foot  of 
the  Palatine  to  the  ara  Consi,  and  thence  from  the 
Septizonium  to  the  curiae  veteres  (a  little  below  the 
baths  of  Trajan),  along  the  top  of  the  Velia  to  the 
Sacellum  Larium,  and  lastly  by  the  Via  Sacra  U 
the  Forum.    From  the  eastern  side  of  the  Forum  tc 


1.  (Ariitot.,  H.  A.,  ir.,  1.— Griflith'i  Cansr,  toI.  zii.,  p.  SSt 
•eq.)— S.  (Diotoor.,  Mat.  Med.,  ii.,  11.  —  Aduni,  Append.,  •.  r. 
— S.  (V»rro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  jr.,  p.  40,  ed.  Bip.)  —  i.  ( Vano,  D« 
Ling.  Lat.,i.  c.)— S.  (Lit.,  i.,44.)  — 6.  (GeU.,  liii.,  14.)— 7 
(Tacit.,  Annal.,  xii.,  13.)— 8.  (Dionja.,  it.,  18.— Cic,  De  Div 
ii.,  35.)— S.  (i.  T.  Proaimurinm.)— 10.  (1.  c.)— II.  (Annal ,  xii 
24.)— 11.  (Hiat.  of  Rome,  i.,  p.  S88.  —  Ckimparo  Bunaeu,  Bet 
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(be  Velabrun.  there  was  a  swamp,  sc  that  Tacitus 
does  j^ot  mention  the  line  of  the  pomcerium  here. 
Seirius  Tullius  again  extended  the  pomoeriinn,' 
but  Uie  Aventioe  was  not  included,  either  because 
the  auspices  here  taken  by  Remns  had  been  unfa- 
vourable, or,  which  is  more  probable,  because  there 
stood  on  this  hill  the  temple  of  Diana,  the  common 
sanctuary  of  the  Latins  and  Romans.'  The  Aven- 
tine  did  not  become  included  within  the  pomoErium 
until  tlie  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.'  Dionys- 
ius*  states  that,  down  to  his  time,  nobody  had  ex- 
tended the  pomcerium  since  the  time  of  King  Ser- 
Tius,  although  we  know  from  authentic  sources  that 
at  least  Augustus  enlarged  the  pomcerium,*  and 
the  same  is  said  of  Sulla  and  J.  Cesar.'  The  last 
who  extended  the  pomoerium  of  Rome  w^s  the 
Emperor  Aurelian,  after  he  had  enlarged  the  walls 
of  the  city.' 

POMPA  (wo/iirv),  a  solemn  procession,  as  on  the 
occasion  of  a  funeral,  triumph,  &C.*  It  is,  howev- 
er, more  particularly  applied  to  the  grand  proces- 
sion with  which  the  games  of  the  circus  commen- 
ced {Pompa  Cireeruii).     ( Vid.  Ciecds,  p.  255.) 

POMPELE  LEGES.    ( Vid.  Lix,  p.  684,  685.) 

•POMPH'OLYX  (iro^^Xvf).  "  Pompholyx," 
says  Charras, "  is  a  white,  light  powder,  that  sticks 
upon  the  tops  of  furnaces  where  they  melt  and  re- 
fine copper,  like  flour  of  meal,  and  sometimes  little 
poulses  or  blisters.  They  call  it  Nil  or  Nihili. 
Tutia  comes  from  the  same  copper  and  at  the  same 
time  as  the  pompholyx,  but  the  weight  of  it  caus- 
es it  to  stick  about  the  lower  part  of  the  furnaces. 
The  Greeks  call  Tutia  by  the  name  of  Spodium." 
Hardouin,  as  Adams  remarks,  gives  it  the  French 
name  of  "  Lafleur  de  la  Calamine."  Blancard  gives 
it  the  English  name  of  "  The  White  Tutty,"  but  it 
is  generSly  called  "Brown  Ashes"  or  "White 
Calamy"  in  English.' 

*POMFILUS  {vofimXot),  a  species  of  fish,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Corypkana  Pompilm.  It  is  of  a  rare 
kind,  and,  according  to  Rondelet,  is  sometimes  sold 
for  Spanish  mackerel.  Athenieus  calls  it  the  Itpo^ 
Ix^i-    Oppian  makes  it  the  KuXXixdvt-^* 

PONS.    (Vid.  Bkidoe.) 

PCNTIFEX.  The  origin  of  this  word  is  ex- 
plained in  various  ways.  Q.  Sctevola,  who  was 
himself  pontifex  maximus,  derived  it  from  pottt 
and  facere,  and  Varro  from  son*,  because  the  pon- 
tic, he  says,  had  built  the  Pons  Sublicius,  and  af- 
terward frequently  restored  it,  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  perform  sacrifices  on  each  side  of  the  Ti- 
ber." This  statement  is,  however,  contradicted  by 
the  tradition  which  ascribes  the  building  of  the  Pons 
Sublicius  to  Ancus  Marcius,"  at  a  time  when  the 
pontiffs  had  long  existed  and  borne  this  name. 
Gottliug"  thinks  that  pontifex  is  only  another  form 
for  pompifez,  which  would  characterize  the  pontiffs 
only  as  the  managers  and  conductors  of  public  pro- 
cessions and  solemnities.  But  it  seems  far  more 
probable  that  the  word  is  formed  from  pom  and 
faeere  (in  the  signification  of  the  Greek  piieiv,  to 
perform  a  sacrifice),  and  that,  consequently,  it  signi- 
fies the  priests  who  offered  sacrifices  upon  the 
bridge.  The  ancient  sacrifice  to  which  the  name 
thus  alludes  is  that  of  the  Argeans  on  the  sacred 
or  Sublician  bridge,  which  is  described  by  Dionys- 
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ius.'  (Compare  AsoEi.)  Greek  vtriters  sometime* 
translate  the  word,  and  call  the  pontiffs  ■)  t^ivpoitotoi. 
The  Roman  pontiffs  formed  the  most  illnstrioa* 
among  the  great  colleges  of  priests.  Their  institn 
tion,  Uke  that  of  all  important  matters  of  religion, 
was  ascribed  to  Numa.*  The  number  cf  pontiffi 
appointed  by  this  king  was  four,'  and  at  their  bead 
was  the  pontifex  maximus,  who  is  gencntOy  not 
included  when  the  number  of  pontifls  is  mentioned. 
Cicero,'  however,  includes  the  pontifex  maxima* 
when  he  says  that  Numa  appointed  five  pontifi 
Niebuhr*  supposes,  with  great  probability,  that  tht> 
original  number  of  four  pontiffs  (not  including  the 
pontifex  maximus)  had  reference  to  the  two  ea^ 
est  tribes  of  the  Romans,  the  Ramnes  and  Titles, 

80  that  each  tribe  was  represented  by  two  pontiffi. 
In  the  year  B.C.  300,  the  Ogulnian  law  raised  the 
number  of  pontiffs  to  eight,  or,  including  the  ponti 
fex  maximus,  to  nine,  and  four  of  them  were  to  be 
plebeians.'  The  pontifex  maximus,  however,  con- 
tinued to  be  a  patrician  down  to  the  year  B.C.  254, 
when  Tib.  Coruncanius  was  the  first  plebeian  who 
was  invested  with  this  dignity.'  This  number  of 
ponti£&  remained  for  a  long  time  unaltered,  until,  in 

81  B.C.,  the  dictator  Sulla  increased  it  to  fifteen,* 
and  J.  Cssar  to  sixteen.*  In  both  these  changea 
the  pontifex  maximus  is  included  in  the  naml^. 
During  the  Empire  the  number  varied,  though,  on 
the  whole,  fiiteen  appears  to  have  been  the  regidar 
number. 

The  mode  of  appointing  the  pontifls  was  also  dif- 
ferent at  different  times.  It  appears  that  after  their 
institution  by  Numa,  the  college  had  the  right  of 
co-optation,  that  is,  if  a  member  of  the  college  died 
(for  all  the  pontiffs  held  their  office  for  life),  the 
members  met  and  elected  a  successor,  who,  after 
his  election,  was  inaugurated  by  the  augurs."  This 
election  was  sometimes  called  caplw."-  In  the 
year  212  B.C.,  Livy"  speaks  of  the  election  of  a 
pontifex  maximus  in  the  comitia  (probably  the  co- 
mitia  tributa)  as  the  ordinary  mode  of  appointing 
this  high-priest.  But,  in  relating  the  events  of  the 
year  181  B.C.,  he  again  states  that  the  appointment 
of  the  chief  pontiff  took  place  by  the  co-optation  of 
the  college."  How  these  anomalies  arose  (unless 
Livy  expresses  himself  carelessly)  is  uncertain  ;•* 
for,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  first  attempt  to  deprive 
the  college  of  its  right  of  co-optation,  and  to  trans- 
fer the  power  of  election  to  the  people,  was  not 
made  until  the  year  B.C.  146,  by  the  tribune  C.  Li- 
cinius  Crassus ;  but  it  was  frustrated  by  the  pr«- 
tor  C.  Lffilius."  In  104  B.C.  the  attempt  was 
successfully  repeated  by  the  tribune  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus ;  and  a  law  (lex  Domitia)  vras  then 
passed,  which  transferred  the  right  of  electing  the 
members  of  the  great  colleges  of  priests  to  the  peo- 
ple (probably  in  the  comitia  tributa)  i  ihat  is,  the 
people  elected  a  candidate,  who  was  then  nuide  a 
member  of  the  college  by  the  co-optatio  of  the 
priests  themselves,  so  that  the  co-optatio,  although 
still  necessary,  became  a  mere  matter  of  form." 
The  lex  Domitia  was  repealed  by  Sulla  in  a  lex 
ComeUa  de  Sacerdotiis  (81  B.C.),  which  restored  to 
the  great  priestly  colleges  their  full  right  of  co-op- 
tatio.*' In  the  year  G3  B.C.  the  law  of  Sulla  was 
abolished,  and  the  Domitian  law  was  restored,  but 
not  in  its  full  extent ;  for  it  was  now  determined 
that,  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  the  college  itself  should 
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BooiinBte  two  candidates,  and  the  people  elect  one 
of  titem.  This  mode  of  proceeding  is  expressly 
mentioned  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  augurs, 
and  was  consequently  the  same  in  that  of  the  pon- 
tic.' Julius  CKsar  did  not  alter  this  modified  lex 
Domitia,  but  M.  Antonius  again  restored  the  right 
of  co-optatio  to  the  college.' 

The  college  of  pontiffs  had  the  supreme  superin- 
leudence  of  all  matters  of  religion,  and  of  things 
4nd  persons  connected  with  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate worship.  A  general  outline  of  their  rights  and 
functions  is  given  by  Livy*  and  Dionysius.*  This 
power  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  them  by  l^uma ; 
and  he  also  intrusted  to  their  keeping  the  books 
containing  the  ritual  ordinances,  together  with  the 
obligation  to  give  information  to  any  one  who  might 
consult  them  on  matters  of  religion.  They  had  to 
guard  against  any  irregularity  in  the  observance  of 
rriigious  rites  that  might  arise  from  a  neglect  of  the 
ancient  customs,  or  from  the  introduction  of  for- 
eign rites.  They  bad  not  only  to  determine  in  what 
manner  the  heavenly  gods  should  be  worshipped, 
but  also  the  proper  form  of  burials,  and  how  the 
souls  of  the  departed  (manes)  were  to  be  appeased ; 
in  like  manner,  what  signs  either  in  lightning  or 
other  phenomena  were  to  be  received  and  attended 
to.  They  had  the  judicial  decision  in  all  matters 
of  religion,  whether  private  persons,  magistrates, 
or  priests  were  concerned ;  and  in  cases  where  the 
existing  laws  or  customs  were  found  defective  or 
insufficient,  they  made  new  laws  and  regulations 
(decrcta  poiuijicum),  in  which  they  always  followed 
their  own  judgment  as  to  what  was  consistent  with 
the  existing  customs  and  usages.*  They  watched 
over  the  conduct  of  all  persons  who  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  sacrifices  or  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
that  is,  over  all  the  priests  and  their  servants. 
The  forms  of  worship  and  of  sacrificing  were  deter- 
mined by  the  pontifis,  and  whoever  refused  to  obey 
their  tnjunctions  was  punished  by  them,  for  they 
were  'rtnm  qtia  ad  tacra  et  religiona  pertinent, 
nuUcet  et  vindiee*."*  The  pontic  themselves  were 
not  subject  to  any  court  of  law  or  punishment, 
and  were  not  responsible  either  to  the  senate  or  to 
the  people.  The  details  of  these  duties  and  func- 
tions were  contained  in  books  called  libri  pontificii 
or  pontificales,  commentarii  sacrorum  or  sacronim 
ponttficalium,'  which  they  were  said  to  have  re- 
ceived Irom  Numa,  and  which  were  sanctioned  by 
Ancus  Marcius.  This  king  is  said  to  have  made 
public  that  part  of  these  regulations  which  had  ref- 
erence to  tl^  sacra  publica  ;*  and  when,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Republic,  the  wooden  tables  on 
which  these  published  regulations  were  written 
bad  fallen  into  decay,  they  were  restored  by  the 
pontifex  maximus  C.  Papirios.'  One  part  of  these 
libri  pontificales  was  called  indigitamenta,  and  con- 
tained the  names  of  the  gods,  as  well  as  the  manner 
in  which  these  names  were  to  be  used  in  public 
worship."  A  second  part  must  have  contained  the 
formulas  of  the  jus  pontificium."  The  original 
laws  and  regulations  contained  in  these  books  were 
in  the  course  of  time  increased  and  more  accurately 
defined  fay  the  decrees  of  the  pontifib,  whexe  per- 
haps their  name  commentarii."  Another  tradition 
concerning  these  books  stated  that  Numa  commu- 
nicate to  the  pontiffs  their  duties  and  rights  merely 
by  word  of  mouth,  and  that  he  had  buried  the  books 
in  •  stone  diest  on  the  Janiculum."    These  books 
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were  found  in  181  B.C.,  and  one  lialf  of  them  c<m> 
tained  ritual  regulations  and  tht  jus  pontificium 
and  the  other  hSf  philosophical  inquiries  on  these 
same  subjects,  and  were  written  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. The  books  were  brought  to  the  prmtor  ur> 
banus  Q.  Fetilius,  and  tne  senate  ordered  the  latter 
half  to  be  burned,  while  the  former  was  carefully 
preserved.  Respecting  the  nature  and  authenticity 
of  this  story,  see  Hartung,  Die  ReUg.  d.  Rom.,  i.,  p 
214,  <Scc.  (Concerning  the  annales  maximi  which 
were  kept  by  the  pontifex  maximus,  and  to  which 
Idvy'  applies  the  name  commentarii  pontificum. 
see  Annalei. 

As  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  pontiffs,  it  must 
first  of  all  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pontiffs  were 
not  priests  of  any  particular  divinity,  but  a  college 
which  stood  above  all  other  priests,  and  superin- 
tended the  whole  external  worship  of  the  gods.' 
One  of  their  principal  duties  was  the  regulation  of 
the  sacra,  both  publica  and  privata,  and  to  watch 
that  they  were  observed  at  the  proper  times  (for 
which  purpose  the  pontifis  had  the  whole  regulation 
of  the  (atlendar :  nd.  Calbndak,  p.  195,  &o.)  and  in 
their  proper  form.  In  the  management  of  the  sacra 
publica  they  were  in  later  times  assisted  in  certain 
performances  by  the  triumviri  epoloncs  (vid.  Epc- 
LoNEs),  and  had  in  their  keeping  the  funds  from 
which  the  expenses  of  the  sacra  publica  were  de- 
frayed.   [Vid.  Saoba.) 

The  pontifib  convoked  the  assembly  of  the  curies 
(comitia  calata  or  curiata)  in  cases  where  priests 
were  to  be  appointed,  and  flamines  or  rex  sacrorum 
were  to  be  inaugurated ;  also  when  wills  were  to 
be  received,  and  when  a  detestatio  sacrorum  and 
adoption  by  adrogatio  took  place.*  ( Vid.  Adoptio.) 
Whether  the  presence  of  the  pontifis,  together  with 
that  of  the  augurs  and  two  flamines,  was  necessary 
in  the  comitia  curiata,  also,  in  cases  when  other 
matters  were  transacted,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,'  does 
not  appear  to  be  quite  certain.  The  curious  cir- 
cumstance that  on  one  occasion  the  pontifex  maxi- 
mus was  commanded  by  the  senate  to  preside  at 
the  election  of  tribunes  of  the  people,  is  explained 
by  Niebuhr.* 

As  regards  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pontifis,  magis 
trates  and  priests,  as  well  as  private  individuals 
were  bound  to  submit  to  their  sentence,  provideii 
it  had  the  sanction  of  three  members  of  the  col 
lege.*  In  most  cases  the  sentence  of  the  pontiffs 
only  inflicted  a  fine  upon  the  offenders,'  but  the 
person  fined  had  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  people, 
who  might  release  him  from  the  fine.  In  regard  to 
the  vestel  virgins  and  the  persons  who  committed 
incest  with  them,  the  pontiffs  had  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, and  might  pronounce  the  sentence  of  death.' 
A  man  who  had  violated  a  vestal  virgin  was,  ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  law,  scourged  to  death  by  the 
pontifex  maximus  in  the  comitium,  and  it  appears 
that  originally  neither  the  vestal  virgins  nor  the  male 
offenders  in  such  a  case  had  any  right  of  appeal. 
Giottling'  considers  that  they  had  the  right  of  ap- 
peal, but  the  passage  of  Cicero"  to  which  he  re- 
fers does  not  support  his  opinion.  Incest  in  gen- 
et^ belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pontiffs,  and 
might  be  punished  with  death."  In  later  times  wc 
find  that,  even  in  the  case  of  the  pontifis  having, 
passed  sentence  upon  vestal  virgins,  a  tribune  in- 
terfered, and  induced  the  people  to  appoint  a  quaes- 
tor for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fresh  inquiry  into 
the  case ;  and  it  sometimes  happened  that  aftei 
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this  new  ti  ial  th .  sentence  of  the  pontiffs  was  mod- 
ified or  annulled.  Such  cases,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  mere  irregularities,  founded  upon  an 
abuse  of  the  tribunitian  power.  In  the  early  times 
the  pontiffs,  as  a  portion  of  the  patricians,  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  civil  as  well  as  religious  law, 
until  the  former  was  made  public  by  C.  Flavins. 
{Vid.  AoTio,  p.  17.)  Tlie  regulations  which  served 
as  a  guide  to  the  pontiils  in  their  judicial  proceed- 
ings formed  a  large  collection  of  laws,  which  was 
called  the  jus  pontificium,  and  formed  part  of  the 
libri  pontificii.'  (CJompare  Jn«,  p.  560,  &c.)  The 
new  decrees  which  the  pontiffs  made,  either  on  the 
proposal  of  the  senate,  or  in  cases  belonging  to  the 
sacra  privata,  or  that  of  private  individuals,  were, 
as  Livy'  says,  innumerable.* 

The  meetings  of  the  college  of  pontifis,  to  which, 
to  some  instances,  the  flamines  and  the  rex  sacro- 
nim  were  summoned,*  were  held  in  the  curia  regia 
on  the  Via  Sacra,  to  which  was  attached  the  resi- 
dence of  the  pontifex  maximus  and  of  the  rex  sa- 
crorum.*  As  the  chief  pontiff  was  oUiged  to  live 
in  a  domus  publica,  Augustus,  when  he  assumed 
this  dignity,  changed  part  of  his  own  house  into  a 
domus  publics.^  All  the  pontiffs  were  in  their  ap- 
pearance distinguished  by  the  conic  cap  called  tu- 
tuluB  or  galerus,  with  an  apex  upon  it,  and  the  toga 
prKtexta. 

The  pontifex  maximus  was  the  president  of  the 
college,  and  acted  in  its  name,  whence  he  alone  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  cases  in  which  he  must  be 
considered  only  as  the  organ  of  the  college.  He 
was  generally  chosen  from  among  the  most  distin- 
guished persons,  and  such  as  had  held  a  curule 
magistracy,  or  were  already  members  of  the  col- 
lege.* Two  of  bis  especial  duties  were  to  appoint 
{capere)  the  vestal  virgins  and  the  flamines  {vid. 
VisTALKs,  Flahen),  and  to  be  present  at  every 
marriage  by  confiirreatio.  When  festive  games 
were  vowed  or  a  dedication  made,  the  chief  pontiff 
bad  to  repeat  over,  before  the  persons  who  made  the 
TOW  or  the  dedication,  the  formula  in  which  it  was 
to  be  performed  (fririre  verba').  During  the  period 
of  the  Republic,  when  the  people  exercised  sover- 
eign power  in  every  respect,  we  find  that  if  the 
pontiff,  on  constitutional  or  religious  grounds,  re- 
fused to  perform  this  solemnity,  he  might  be  com- 
pelled by  the  people. 

A  pontifex  might,  like  all  the  members  of  the 
great  priestly  colleges,  bold  any  other  military,  civ- 
il, or  priestly  office,  provided  the  different  c^ces 
did  not  interfere  with  one  another.  Thus  we  find 
one  and  the  same  person  being  pontiff,  augur,  and 
decemvir  sacrorum  -,"  instances  of  a  pontifex  max- 
imus being  at  the  same  time  consul  are  very  numer- 
ous." But,  whatever  might  be  the  civil  or  military 
office  which  a  pontifex  maximus  held  besides  bis 
pontificate,  be  was  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy.  The 
first  who  violated  this  law  was  '  Licinius  Cras- 
sus,  in  B.C.  131 ;"  but  after  thif  precedent  pontiffs 
seem  to  have  frequently  transgressed  the  law,  and 
Ctesar,  though  pontifex  maximus,  went  to  his  prov- 
ince of  Gaul. 

The  college  of  pontiffs  continued  to  exist  until 
the  overthrow  of  paganism ;"  but  its  power  and  in- 
fluence were  considerably  weakened,  as  the  emper- 
>rs,  according  to  the  example  of  J  Ctesar,  bad  the 


I.  (Axson.  «d  Milan.,  p.  46,  ed.  Orelli.)— 2.  (Cic,  De  Orat., 
.,  41— Id.  lb.,  iii.,  33.  — Id.,  Pro  Dmno,  IS.)— 3.  (mix.,  16.)— 
I.  iComiiars  Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  S3.— Macrab.,  Sat.,  iii.,  3.— I>i- 
eajrl.  Hal.,  ii.,  73.)— 5.  (Cic  ,  Do  Haruap.  Reap.,  6.)— «.  (Saet., 
Jul.,  46 — Senr.  ad  JBa.,  Tiii.,  363.— Plin.,  Epiat.,  iv.,  11.)— 7. 
(Dion  Caia  ,  Iir.,  87.)  —  8.  (Lir.,  xxxt.,  S.  —  Id.,  il.,  4».)  —  ». 
;Lir  ,  T.,  40.— Id.,  li.,  46.— Id..  i».,  S7.)-10.  (Lit.,  xl.,  4S.)-1I. 
'  Lir.,  xxTiil.,  38.  —  Cic,  De  Uaruap.  Reap.,  0.  —  Compare  Am* 
broactt,  "  Stodien  agd  Andentungen,"  p.  KV,  note  \6i.)  — 18. 
(Lit.,  Epit.,  lib.  M.-  Val.  Mu  ,  nil.,  7,  6.-Oit>8.,  t.,  10.)— 13. 
VAnub..  W.,  SS  — Sraunacli ,  E  liat.,  ix.,  188, 180.) 
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right  to  appoint  as  many  members  of  the  great  (ol 
leges  of  priests  as  they  pleased.'  In  addition  u 
this,  the  emperors  themselves  were  always  thief 
pontiffs,  and,  as  such,  the  presidents  of  the  college, 
hence  tlie  title  of  pontifex  maximus  (P.  M.  or  PON. 
M.)  appears  on  several  coins  of  the  empeitm.  If 
there  were  several  emperors  at  a  time,  only  one 
bore  the  title  of  pontifex  maximus ;  but  in  the  year 
A.D.  238,  we  find  that  each  of  the  two  «npenin 
Maximus  and  Balbinns  assumed  this  dignity.*  The 
last  traces  of  emperors  being  at  the  same  time  chief 
pontiffs  are  found  in  inscriptions  of  Valentiniaii, 
Valens,  and  Gratianus.*  From  the  time  of  Tbeo- 
dosius  the  emperors  no  longer  appear  in  the  dignity 
of  pontiff;  but  at  last  the  title  was  assumed  by  tfaie 
Christian  bishop  of  Rome. 

There  were  other  pontiffs  at  Rome,  who  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithet  mioores.  Various  opiniou 
have  been  entertained  as  to  what  these  pontiiicei 
minores  were.  Niebohr*  thinks  that  they  were 
originally  the  pontiffb  of  the  Luceres  ;  that  they 
sttrad  in  the  same  relation  to  the  other  pontiflb  as 
the  patres  minorum  gentium  to  the  petres  majoriu 
gentium ;  and  that  snbsequently,  when  the  meaning 
of  the  name  was  forgotten,  it  was  affiled  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  great  college  of  pontiffs.  In  so- 
other passage*  Niebubr  himself  demonstrates  thai 
the  Luceres  were  never  represented  in  the  coHege 
of  pontiffs,  and  his  eariier  supposition  is  contradict- 
ed by  all  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  wba 
mention  the  pontifices  minores.  Livy,*  in  speakiag 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  college  of  pontifih,  adds, 
"  quo*  nunc  minores  jyontifice*  appellant ,-"  Iran 
which  it  is  evident  that  the  name  pontifices  minores 
was  of  later  introduction,  and  that  it  was  given  M 
persons  who  originally  had  no  claims  to  it,  that  is^ 
to  tlie  secretaries  of  the  pontiffs.  The  only  natoiaj 
sdtttion  of  the  question  seems  to  be  this.  At  the 
lime  when  the  real  pontifis  began  to  neglect  their 
duties,  and  to  leave  the  principal  business  to  bt 
done  by  their  secretaries,  it  became  customary  t* 
designate  these  scribes  by  the  name  of  pontifices 
minores.  Macrobius,'  in  speaking  of  minor  pontiflb 
previous  to  the  time  of  On.  Flavius,  makes  aa 
anadironism,  as  he  transfers  a  name  customary  i> 
bis  own  days  to  a  time  when  it  could  not  possibly 
exisL  The  number  of  these  secretaries  is  uncer- 
tain :  Cicero*  mentions  the  names  of  tttree  minor 
ponti6b.  The  name  (»nnot  have  been  used  kng 
before  the  end  of  the  Republic,  when  even  chief 
pontiffs  began  to  show  a  disregard  for  their  sacred 
duties,  as  in  the  case  of  P.  Licinius  Crassus  and 
Julius  Ctesar.  Anotho-  proof  of  their  falling  off,  ia 
comparison  with  former  days,  is,  that  about  tha 
same  time  the  good  and  luxurious  Uving  of  the  pan 
tiffs  became  proverbial  at  Rome.* 

PONTIFI'CIUM  JUS.     ( Kid.  Jos,  p.  660.) 
PONTIFICA'LES  LUDL    ( VU.  Lotm  Poinni 

CALBS.) 

PONTO,  a  Pontoon,  was  a  vessel  used  for  tnmt- 
porting  troops  across  rivers.  We  are  told  that  il 
was  a  kind  of  Gallic  vessel,  but  we  have  no  tartbn 
particulars  respecting  it.'* 

POPA.     ( Vid.  Sacbificiom  ) 

POPl'NA.    (  Vid.  Caopona,  p.  886.) 

POPULA'RIA.     (Vid.  Amphitrkatbuv,  p.  Sa) 

PCPULUS.    (KuJ.  Patbicii.) 

POPULIFU'GIA  or  POPUFU'GIA,  the  day  M 
the  people's  flight,  was  celebrated  on  the  noaes  at 
July,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition  preserved  bf 


I.  (Dion  Caaa.,  ilii.,  SI.— M.,  xliii.,  51.— M.,  Ii.,  80.— U^U 
17.  — Snet.,  Cca.,  31.)— 3.  (Capital.,  Maxim.  M  Balb.,  a>— S 
(Orelli,  Inacr.,  n.  1117, 1I1&)  — 4.  (i..  p.  308,  n.  775.)  — S.  m. 
p.  411.)— 0.  (xxii.,  57.- CkimiMre  Jul.  Capitol.,  Opil.  Macna-.T. 
—7.  (Sat.,  i.,  15.)— 8.  (De  Haruap.  Reap., «.)—».  (UonI  ,  Caia 
ii.,  14,  86,  Ac— Matt.,  iii.,  48. 13.— Maerob.,  Sat ,  ii.,  9.V-M 
(Caa.,  Bell.  CTir.,  iii.,  8».— (SelL,  z.,  85  > 
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PORTA. 

V  arro,'  in  commemoration  of  the  flight  of  the  peo- 
ple, when  the  inhabitants  of  Ficulea,  Fidene,  and 
other  places  round  about,  appeared  in  arras  against 
Rome  shortly  after  the  depart  ure  of  the  Gauls,  and 
produced  such  a  panic  that  the  Romans  suddenly 
fled  before  them.  Macrobius,*  however,  says  that 
the  populifugia  was  celebrated  in  commemoration  of 
the  flight  of  the  people  before  the  Tuscans,  while 
Dionysius*  refers  its  origin  to  the  flight  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  death  of  Romulus.  Niebuhr*  seems  dis- 
posed to  accept  the  tradition  preserved  by  Varro ; 
but  the  different  accounts  of  its  origin  given  by  Ma- 
crobius and  Dionysius  render  the  story  uncertain.* 

PORIST  AI  {iropufTol)  were  magistrates  at  Ath- 
ens, who  pt  jbably  levied  the  extraordinary  supplies 
{Ilopifrrai  ejffiv  apxv  Ttt  'Adnvfiaiv,  ^ri^  jropouf  iin- 
rei*).  Antiphon'  classes  them  with  the  polette  and 
practores ;  and  Demosthenes"  joins  tuv  xpntiaruv 
Tomai  Koi  iropiaToi,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  they  were  public  officers  in  his  time,  although 
the  words  do  not  necessarily  prove  thi«.' 

♦POROS  (ffcjpof).  "  Theophrastus,"  aays  Adams, 
"describes  a  species  of  marble  under  this  name. 
He  says  it  resembles  the  Parian  in  hardness  and 
colour,  and  the  Tophus  (wupof)  in  lightness.  The 
Tophui  would  seem  to  have  been  the  Potstone  of 
modem  mineralogists.  The  medical  authors  like- 
wise applied  the  term  to  the  chalk-stones  which 
form  in  the  joints  of  persons  who  have  long  la- 
boured under  the  gout." 

PORPE  (iTopm}).    ( ni.  FiBDLA.) 

PORTA  (iriiXii,  dim.  miTu^),  the  gate  of  a  city, 
citadel,  or  other  open  space  enclosed  by  a  wall,  in 
contradistinction  to  Janha,  which  was  the  door  of 
a  house  or  any  covered  edifice.  The  terms  porta 
and  ■TvXri  are  often  found  in  the  plural,  even  when 
applied  to  a  single  gate,  because  it  consisted  of  two 


PORTA. 

but  a  smaller  one  on  each  side  of  it  {iraanxXn^yUn 
foot-passengers.  (See  the  plan  of  the  gate  of  Pom- 
peii, p.  224.)  Each  of  the  fine  gates  which  lemain 
at  Autun  has  not  only  two  carriage-ways,  hut,  ex- 
terior to  them,  two  sideways  for  pedestrians.* 
When  there  were  no  sideways,  one  of  the  valves  ot 
the  large  gate  sometimes  contained  a  wicket  (por- 
tvia,  miXii:  f)tvoiri?Lti)  large  enough  to  admit  a 
single  person.  The  porter  opened  it  when  any  one 
wished  to  go  in  or  out  by  night.' 

The  contrivances  for  fastening  gates  were  in  gen- 
eral the  same  as  those  used  for  doors  {vid  Janua), 
but  larger  in  proportion.  The  wooden  bar  placed 
across  them  in  the  inside  (/ioxXoc)  was  kept  in  itc 
position  by  the  following  method.  *  hole,  passing 
through  it  perpendicularly  (fiaiavoSoKii*},  admitted  a 
cylindrical  piece  of  iron,  called  ^aXovoy,  which  alsc 
entered  a  hole  in  the  gate,  so  that,  until  it  was  taken 
out,  the  bar  could  not  be  removed  either  to  the  one 
side  or  the  other.*  Another  piece  of  iron,  fitted  to 
the  piXavoc,  and  called  ^aXavaypa.  was  used  to  ex- 
tract it.'  When  the  besiegers,  for  want  of  this  key, 
the  paXavaypa,  were  unable  to  remove  the  bar,  they 
cat  it  through  with  a  hatchet,'  or  set  it  on  fire.* 

The  gat^ay  had  commonly  a  chamber,  eithei 
on  one  side  or  on  both,  which  served  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  porter  or  guard.  It  was  called  nvXuv.* 
Its  sitoation  is  shown  in  the  following  plan.  (See 
woodcut.)  But  the  gateway  was  also,  in  many 
cases,  surmounted  by  a  tower,  adapted  either  for 
defence  (portit  turret  imporuU").  or  for  conducting 
the  general  business  of  government.  In  the  gates 
of  Como  and  Verona  this  edifice  is  three  stories  high. 
At  Treves  it  was  four  stories  high  in  the  flanks,  al- 
though the  four  stories  remain  standing  in  one  ot 
them  only,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  anneted 
woodcut.   The  length  of  this  building  is  U  6  feet ;  it* 


The  gates  of  a  city  were,  of  course,  various  in 
their  number  and  position.  The  ancient  walls  of 
Piestum,  Sppianum,  and  Aosta  still  remain,  and  en- 
close a  square :  the  centre  of  each  of  the  four  walls 
was  a  gate.  If,  instead  of  being  situated  on  a  plain, 
a  city  was  built  on  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  hill, 
there  was  a  gate  on  the  sloping  declivity  which  af- 
forded the  easiest  access.  If,  in  consequence  of  the 
unevenness  of  the  ground,  the  form  of  the  walls 
was  irregular,  the  number  and  situation  of  the  gates 
varied  according  to  the  circumstances.  Thus  Me- 
gara  had  6  gates ;"  Thebes,  in  Bceotia,  had  7;  Ath- 
ens had  8  ;"  and  Rome  20,  or  perhaps  even  more. 

The  jambs  of  the  gate  were  surmounted,  1.  by  a 
lintel,  which  was  large  and  strong  in  proportion  to 
the  width  of  the  gate.  The  lintel  of  the  centre  gate 
leading  into  the  Athenian  acropolis  is  17  feet  long. 
2.  By  an  arch,  as  we  see  exemplified  at  Pompeii, 
Pssturo,  Sepianum,  Volterra,  Autun,  Beitan^on,  and 
Treves.  3.  At  Arpinum,  one  of  the  gates  now  re- 
maining is  arched,  while  another  is  constructed 
with  the  stones  projecting  one  beyond  another,  after 
the  manner  represented  in  the  woodcut  tt  p.  85." 

At  Como,  Verona,  and  other  ancient  cities  of 
Lombardy,  the  gate  contains  two  passages  close 
together,  the  one  designed  for  damages  entering, 
and  the  other  for  carriages  leaving  the  city.  The 
same  provision  is  observed  in  tht  magnificent  ruin 
of  a  gate  at  Treves.  (See  the  following  woodcut, 
showing  a  view  of  it,  together  w:»h  its  plan.)  In 
other  instances  we  find  only  one  gate  for  carriages, 

1  (De  Ling  L»t.,  v:.,  18,  ed.  MaiU>r.)-S.  (Satora.,  Hi.,  ».)— 
I  (ii.,  78  )  —4.  (Hist,  of  Bomo,  ii.,  p.  573.)  —5.  (Compare  Ar- 
lol'i  te.t  of  Rome,  ,i.,  p.  10.)-0.  (Bekkor.  Auk.,  p  494,  g. 
-S  (De  Chor.,  p.  791,  id.  Reiike.)-8.  (Ph.lip.,  i.,  p^9,  I*-) 
_»  »ckh,  Pib\.  Eooi.  of  Allieiuh  i.,  p.  ilS3.)-10.  Crh<icyi.. 
a.,  4.-Virg..  Mr.,  ii.,  330.)-ll.  (Reinganum  Meipui.,  p.  1», 

]0.)— 13.  (Ench  irod  Graber,  Eacye.,  ..  r.  Aium,  p.  940,  Sil. 

-ii  (Keppel  Cn/en, "  Eicun.  in  the  Al>mai,"Tol.  i.,  p  tOB.) 
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depth,  47  in  the  middle,  67  in  the  flanks ;  its  irreatest 
height  92.  AU  the  four  stories  are  ornamentedin 
every  direction  with  rows  of  Tuscan  columns.  TlM 
gateways  are  each  14  feet  wide.    The  entrance  o» 

1 .  (H.liodor.,  -riii.,  p.  394.)-  S.  (Millin, "  7<7?«1  *»^  Ij*  »J 
nartemen«,"  &c.,  torn,  i.,  ch.  «;  AtlM,  pi.  18,  flg«.  *.*•>—; 
^dyb  ,  »  ii  .  »  S4.-L;v.,  zit.,  9.)-4.  (;^n  Tact.,  18.)  6 
[nl^'i.  ii  4.  -  Ari.toph.,  V«p.,  SOO.  -  0rf«Xrf«.ra.  .  Av» 
1159  )-«  (  tn.  TmI.,  1.  <•)— 7.  (Thucyd.,  iv.,  "'•-P'''yJ-, 
",•23.  m!  --8.  (^1-  T«t.,  19.)-9  (Poljrb  tH,  SO,  »S,  M  l 
_10.  (Cm    B.  O.,  «i' .  9.-V,.K.,  JBa^  «.,  SS!^M4  ) 
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PORTICUS. 


poRioanm 


Mcn  appears  to  have  been  guarded,  as  at  Pom,«u 
(see  p.  224),  first  by  a  portcullis,  and  then  by  gsUes 
ol  wood  and  iron.  The  barbican,  between  the 
dituble  portcullis  and  the  pair  of  gates,  was  no  doubt 
open  to  the  sky,  as  in  the  gates  of  Pompeii.  This 
edifice  was  probably  erected  by  Constantine.'  Its 
rows  of  ornamental  windows,  and  the  general  style 
of  its  architecture,  aSbrd  sufficient  indications,  that, 
although  very  strong,  it  was  not  intended  solely 
Bor  principally  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  but  to 
t>6  applied  in  time  of  peace  to  the  various  objects 
)f  civil  government.  To  these  latter  purposes  the 
gatehouse  {irvXuv)  was  commonly  devoted,  more 
especially  in  Eastern  countries.  Hence  Polybius* 
calls  a  building  at  Alexandrea  ruv  ;)^/tan(;rutdv  nv- 
Xuva  ruv  paaiXeiuv,  i.  e ,  "  the  gatehouse  of  the 
palace,  used  for  the  transaction  of  public  business. " 
In  the  Old  Testament  the  references  to  this  custom 
are  very  frequent.  By  metonymy,  "the  gates" 
meant  those  who  administered  justice  at  the  gate», 
and  wielded  the  powers  of  government.* 

Statues  of  the  gods  were  often  placed  near  the 
gate,  or  even  within  it  in  the  barbican,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  receive  the  adoration  of  those  who  entered 
the  city.*  The  probable  position  of  the  statue  was 
the  point  S  in  the  above  plan.  The  gate  was  some- 
times much  ornamented.  Sculptured  elephants, 
for  example,  were  placed  upon  the  Porta  Aurea  at 
Constantinople. 

PO'RTICUS  (<TToa),  a  walk  covered  with  a  roof, 
which  is  supported  by  columns  at  least  on  one  side. 
A  porticu.s  was  either  attached  to  temples  and  oth- 
er public  buildings,  or  it  was  built  independent  of 
any  other  edifice.  Such  shaded  walks  and  places 
of  resort  are  almost  indispensable  in  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe,  where  people  live  much  in  the 
open  air,  as  a  protection  from  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  from  rain.  This  was  the  case  in  ancient  times 
to  a  much  gtea**?  exten*.  than.  a»  p-psent.  The 
porticoes  attached  to  the  temples  wert  sither  con- 
itructed  only  in  front  of  them,  or  went  round  the 
vhol6  building,  as  is  the  case  in  the  so-called  Tem- 
ple of  Theseus  at  Athens.  They  were  originally 
utended  as  places  for  those  persons  to  assemble 
and  converse  in  who  visited  the  temple  for  vari- 
ous purposes.  As  such  temple-porticoes,  however, 
were  found  too  small  or  not  suited  for  the  various 
purposes  of  private  and  public  life,  most  Grecian 
towns  had  independent  porticoes,  some  of  which 
were  very  extensive ;  and  as  the  Greeks,  in  all 
their  public  works,  soon  went  beyond  the  limits  of 
mere  utility,  these  public  walks  were  not  only  built 
in  the  most  magnificent  style,  but  were  adorned 
with  pictures  and  statues  by  the  best  masters.  Of 
this  kind  were  the  poecile  and  orod  ^otr/Xnoc  at 
Athens,'  and  the  oroa  ncpaiKfi  at  Sparta.'  The 
Skias  at  Sparta,  where  the  popular  assemblies  were 
held,  seems  to  have  been  a  building  of  the  same 
kind.'  In  most  of  these  stos,  seats  (exedra)  vreie 
placed,  that  those  who  were  tired  might  sit  down. 
They  were  frequented  not  only  by  idle  loungers, 
hut  also  by  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  other 
persons  fond  of  intellectual  conversation.  The 
Stoic  school  of  philosophy  derived  its  name  from 
Uie  circumstance  that  the  founder  of  it  used  to 
converse  with  bis  disciples  in  a  stoa.  The  Ro- 
mans derived  their  great  fondness  tor  such  covered 
walks  from  the  Greeks;  and  as  luxuries  among 
them  were  carried  in  everything  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  in  Greece,  wealthy  Romans  had  their 
private  porticoes,  sometimes  in  the  city  itself,  and 
sometimes  in  their  country-seats.    In  the  public 


porticoes  of  Rome,  which  were  exceedingly  hl 
merous  and  very  extensive  (as  that  around  tlM  Po 
rum  and  the  Campus  Martius),  a  variety  of  bnsinew 
was  occasionally  transacted :  we  find  that  law- 
suits were  conducted  here,  meetings  of  the  senate 
held,  goods  exhibited  for  sale,  &c.  (See  Pitiscos,* 
who  has  given  a  complete  list  of  all  the  porticoes 
of  Rome.) 

PORTI'SCULUS  (Ke7LtwjTi{),  an  officer  in  a  dup, 
vho  gave  the  signal  to  the  rowers,  that  they  might 
keep  time  in  rowing.  The  same  name  was  also 
given  to  the  pole  or  hammer,  by  the  striking  ol 
which  he  regulated  the  motion  of  the  oars.*  The 
duties  of  this  officer  are  thus  described  by  SUioa 
Italicus  :* 

"  Media  slat  margint  puppu. 
Quid  voce  altemot  nautarum  temperel  ictut, 
Et  remis  dieUt  lonitum,  pariterjue  relatit 
Ad  sottilum  plaudat  retoaantia  caruia  toiui*.' 
This  officer  is  sometimes  called  Hmlator,*  m 

PAUbARIUS.* 

PORTITO'RES.  (Vid.  PosLicirn.) 
PORTO'RIUM  was  one  branch  of  the  regnlai 
revenues  of  the  Roman  state,  consisting  of  the  du- 
ties paid  on  imported  and  exported  goods :  some- 
times, however,  the  name  portorium  is  also  applied 
to  the  duties  raised  upon  goods  for  being  carried 
through  a  country  or  over  bridges.*  A  portorium, 
or  duty  upon  imported  goods,  appears  to  have  been 
paid  at  a  very  early  period,  for  it  is  said  that  Vale- 
rius Publicola  exempted  the  plebes  from  the  porto- 
ria  at  the  time  when  the  Republic  was  threatened 
with  an  invasion  by  Porsenna.'  The  time  of  it* 
introduction  is  uncertain ;  hut  the  abolition  of  it, 
ascribed  to  Publicola,  can  only  have  been  a  teas- 
poraiy  measure ;  and  as  the  expenditure  of  the 
Republic  increased,  new  portoria  must  have  beea 
introduced.  Thus  the  censors  M.  .£milius  L^- 
dus  and  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  instituted  portoria,  a 
vectigaiia  multa,'  and  C.  Gracchus  again  increased 
the  number  of  articles  which  had  to  pay  porto- 
ria.* In  conquered  places  and  in  the  provinces,  the 
import  and  export  duties,  which  had  been  paid 
there  before,  were  generally  not  only  retained,  but 
increased,  and  appropriated  to  the  serarium.  Thus 
we  read  of  portoria  being  paid  at  Capua  and  Piite- 
oli  on  goods  which  were  imported  by  merchants." 
Sicily,  and,  above  all,  Asia,  furnished  to  the  Roman 
treasury  large  sums  which  were  raised  as  portoria. ' ' 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  Romans  allowed  a 
subject  nation,  as  a  particular  favour,  to  raise  for 
themselves  whatever  portoria  they  pleased  in  their 
ports,  and  only  stipulated  that  Roman  citizens  and 
socii  Latini  should  be  exempted  from  them."  In 
the  year  60  B.C.,  all  the  portoria  in  the  ports  of  Italy 
were  done  away  with  by  a  lex  Cecilia,  carried  by 
the  prstor  Q.  Metellus  Nepos."  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  cause  of  this  abolition  was  not  any 
complaint  by  the  people  of  the  tax  itself,  but  of  the 
portitores,  i.  c,  the  persons  who  collected  it,  and 
who  greatly  annoyed  the  merchants  by  their  unfaii 
conduct  and  various  vexations.  {Vtd.  Publicahi.) 
Thus  the  Republic  for  a  time  only  leried  import  and 
export  duties  in  the  provinces,  until  J.  Caesar  re 
stored  the  duties  on  commodities  imported  fron 
foreign  countries.'*  During  the  last  triumvirate 
new  portoria  were  introduced,*'  and  Augustus  partly 
increased  the  old  import  duties  and  paitly  instituted 


I.  (Wjttenbich'i  Roman  Am,  of  Traru,  p.  IM4.I— 2.  (i>., 
n.)—3.  (Horn.,  II.,  ii.,  313.— Muth.,  xri.,  18.)— 4.  (Paul.,  ir., 
It,  4  4.— Lucret.,  i.,  314.— Acta,  xiv..  i3  )-  -i.  (Athen..  iHi.,  p. 
977.— Pau.,  i.,  3,  §  1,  «o  -0  (I  ••  ,i'-  II,  t  >.)— 7.  (P>UJ.. 
«i ,  IS.  )  8.) 
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JoL,  41.)— IS.  (Dion  Caaa.,  xlriii.,  34  ) 
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new  ones.  The  subeequent  emperors  increased  or 
diiainished  this  branch  of  the  revenue  as  necessity 
required,  or  as  their  own  discretion  dictated. 

As  regards  the  articles  subject  to  an  import  duty, 
It  may  be  stsited  in  general  terms,  that  all  com- 
modities, including  slaves,  which  were  imported  by 
merchants  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  again, 
were  subject  to  the  portorium,  wheretia  things 
which  a  person  brought  with  him  for  his  own  use 
irere  exempted  from  it.  A  long  list  of  such  taxable 
articles  is  given  in  the  Digest.'  Many  things,  how- 
ever, which  belonged  more  to  the  luxuries  than  to 
the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  eunuchs  and  hand- 
some youtiis,  had  to  pay  an  import  duty,  even 
though  they  were  imported  by  persons  for  their 
own  use.'  Things  which  were  imported  for  the 
use  of  the  state  were  also  exempt  from  the  portori- 
um. But  the  governors  of  provinces  {prasides), 
when  they  sent  persons  to  purchase  things  for  the 
use  of  the  public,  had  to  write  a  list  of  such  things 
for  the  publicani  {porlitora),  to  enable  the  latter  to 
see  whether  more  things  were  imported  than  what 
were  ordered ;»  for  the  practice  of  smuggling  ap- 
pears to  have  been  as  common  among  the  Romans 
as  in  modem  times.  Respecting  the  right  of  the 
portitores  to  search  travellers  and  merchants,  see 
PoBUOANi.  Such  goods  as  were  duly  stated  to  the 
portitores  were  called  tcripla,  and  those  which 
were  not,  itueripta.  If  goods  subject  to  a  duty 
were  concealed,  they  were,  on  their  discovery,  con- 
fiscated.* 

Respecting  the  amount  of  the  import  or  export 
duties,  we  have  but  very  few  statements  in  the  an- 
cient writers.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  portorium 
in  the  ports  of  Sicily  was  one  twentieth  (vicuitna) 
of  the  value  of  taxable  articles  ;*  and  as  this  was 
the  customary  rate  in  Greece,*  it  is  probable  that 
this  was  the  average  sum  raised  in  all  the  other 
provinces.  In  the  times  of  the  emperors,  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  the  portorium  appears  to  have  been 
the  fortieth  part  [quadragaima)  of  the  value  of  im- 
ported goods.'  At  a  late  period,  the  exorbitant  sum 
of  one  eighth  (octavo.')  is  mentioned  as  the  ordinary 
import  duty ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  is  ^e 
duty  for  all  articles  of  conunerce,  or  merely  for  cer- 
tain things. 

The  portorium  was,  like  all  other  vectigalia, 
(armed  out  by  the  censors  to  the  publicani,  who 
collected  it  through  the  portitores.  {Vid.  VscTiaA- 
UA,  Pdblicani.)* 

PORTUMNA'LIA  or  PORTUNA'UA,  a  festi- 
val celebrated  in  honour  of  Portumnus  or  Portu- 
nus,  the  god  of  harbours."  It  was  celebrated  on 
the  17th  cUiy  before  the  calends  of  September." 

POSCA,  vinegar  mixed  with  water,  was  the  com- 
mon drink  of  the  lower  orders  among  the  Romans, 
as  of  soldiers  when  on  service,"  slaves,"  &c. 

POSEIDO'NIA  (lloatiiuvia),  a  festival  held  every 
year  in  .£gina  in  honour  of  Poseidon."  It  seems 
to  have  been  celebrated  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  as  Atheneus"  calls  it  a  panegyris,  and  men- 
tions that,  during  one  celebration,  Phryne,  the  cele- 
brated hetera,  walked  naked  into  the  sea  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  Greeks.  The  festival 
is  also  mentioned  by  Theodoretus,"  but  no  particu- 
lars are  known. 


I.  (»,  tit  4, «.  IS.— Compara  Cic.,  c.  Verr.,  ii.,  7S,  74.)— 1 
(Snat.,  De  clar.  Rhet.,  1.— Cod.,  iv.,  tit.  42,  •.  S.)— 3.  (Dig.  39, 
tit.  4,  •.  4.)— 4.  (Dig.  39,  Ut.  4,  >.  IB.)— S.  (Cic,  c.  Verr.,  ii., 
7S.)— C.  (Btekh,  Stuuh.,  i.,  p.  34a)— 7.  (Suet.,  Vnp.,  1.-. 
Qaintil.,  Diiclmjn.,  3M.— SjimMch.,  SfitU  t.,  SS,  SS.)— 8.  (Cod^ 
lY.,  tit.  61,  •.  7.1—9.  (Bannanii,  D«  Vect.  Pop.  Rom.,  p. 50-77.— 
R.  fiocM,  GraudiQga  des  FiDanzweMU  im  Konu  StaaU  Brmun- 
•chweigh,  1803,  3  rait.— HxgnriKli,  Vanoch  Obar  die  ROin.  Fi- 
nuisn,  Altou,  1804.)— 10.  (Vuto,  Da  Ling.  1m.,  tii.,  19,  ad. 
MOllar.)— 11.  (Calendariam  Maff.)— 13.  (Spait.,  Hadr..  10.)— 13. 
(PUut.,  Mil ,  ill.,  S,  33.)— 14.  (At'jea.,  Aiii.,p.  MS.)- 13.  (xiii., 
p.  MO.)— IS  (Tharap.,7.) 


POSSE'SSIO.  Paulus'  observes.  "  Vo»ten.o  ap 
ftUala  ft,  ut  et  Laheo  ait,  a  ^ibtu"  (ed.  Flor.,  "  Sed 
ibus"),  "^tuui  potitio  :  guta  natvralUer  tevetur  ab  et 
qui  imi$t»t."  The  absiudity  of  the  etymology  and 
of  the  reason  is  equal.  The  elements  of  posside- 
re  are  either  jiot  (pot-is)  and  sedere,  or  the  first  part 
of  the  word  is  related  to  apud  and  the  cognate 
Greek  form  of  iron'  {vp6(). 

Possessio,  in  its  primary  sense,  is  the  conditio! 
or  power  by  virtue  of  which  a  man  has  such  a  mas 
tery  over  a  corporeal  thing  as  to  deal  with  it  at  his 
pleasure  and  to  exclude  other  persons  fVom  med 
dling  with  it.  This  condition  or  power  is  deten 
tion,  and  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  legal  senses  of 
the  word  possession.  This  possession  is  no  legal 
state  or  condition,  but  it  may  be  the  source  of 
rights,  and  it  then  becomes  possessio  in  a  juristica*. 
or  legal  sense.  Still,  even  in  this  sense,  it  is  not  in 
any  way  to  be  confounded  with  property  (proprie- 
tat).  A  man  may  have  the  juristical  possession 
of  a  thing  without  being  the  proprietor,  and  a  man 
may  be  the  proprietor  of  a  thing  without  having 
the  juristical  possession  of  it,  and,  consequently, 
without  having  the  detention  of  it.*  Ownership  is 
the  legal  capacity  to  operate  on  a  thing  according 
to  a  man's  pleasure,  and  to  exclude  everybody  else 
from  doing  so.  Possession,  in  the  sense  of  deten- 
tion, is  the  actual  exercise  of  such  a  power  as  the 
owner  has  a  right  to  exercise. 

Detention  becomes  juristical  possession  and  the 
foundation  of  certain  rights  when  the  detainer  has 
the  intention  (ontnuu)  to  deal  with  the  thing  as  bis 
own.  If  he  deal  with  it  as  the  property  of  anothei 
as  esercising  over  it  the  rights  of  another,  he  s 
not  said  "p<atidere"  in  a  juristical  sense,  but  he 
is  said  "  alieno  nomine  pottidere."  This  is  the  cast 
with  the  commodatarius  and  with  hira  who  haHa 
a  deposite.* 

When  the  detention  is  made  a  juristical  posses- 
sio by  virtue  of  the  animus,  it  lays  the  foundation 
of  a  right  to  the  interdict,  and  by  virtue  of  usuca- 
pion it  becomes  ownership.  The  right  to  the  inter- 
dict is  simply  founded  on  a  juristic^  possession,  in 
whatever  way  it  may  have  originated,  except  tliat 
it  must  not  have  originated  illegally  with  respect 
to  the  person  against  whom  the  interdict  is  claim- 
ed. ( Vid.  Interdictdm.)  Simply  by  virtue  of  bo- 
ing  possessor,  the  possessor  has  a  better  right  than 
any  person  who  is  not  possessor.*  Usucapion  re- 
quires not  only  a  juristical  possessio,  but  in  its 
origin  it  must  have  been  bona  fide  and  founded  on 
a  justa  causa,  that  is,  there  must  be  nothing  illegal 
in  the  origin  of  the  possessio.    ( Vid.  Ubdcapio.) 

The  right  which  is  founded  on  a  juristical  pos- 
sessio is  a  jus  possessionis,  or  right  of  possession, 
that  is,  a  right  arising  from  a  juristical  possession. 
The  expression  jus  possessionis  is  used  by  the  Ro- 
man jurists.  The  right  to  possess,  called  by  mod- 
em jurists  jus  possidendi,  belongs  to  the  theory  of 
ownership. 

All  juristical  possession,  then,  that  is,  possessio 
in  the  Roman  law  as  a  source  of  rights,  has  refers 
ence  only  to  usucapion  and  interdicts ;  and  all  the 
rules  of  law  which  treat  possession  as  a  thing  of  a 
juristical  nature,  have  no  other  object  than  to  d» 
termine  the  possibility  of  usucapion  and  of  the  i» 
terdicts.* 

In  answer  to  the  question  to  which  clase  of 
rights  possession  belongs,  Savigny  observes,*  "  So 
far  as  concerns  usucapion,  one  cannot  suppose  tha 
thing  to  be  the  subject  of  a  question.  No  one  thinks 
of  asking  to  what  class  of  rights  a  justa  causa  be- 
longs, without  which  tradition  cannot  give  owner- 


1.  (Dig.  41,  lit.  »,  a.  1.)— ».  (Dig.  41,  tit.  »,  a.  lS.)-8.  ( 
41,  tit.  a,  a.  18, 30.)— 4.  (Dig.  43,  tit.  17,  a.  1,  1)— 9.  (SaT!| 
D*a  Saclit  dea  Beaitiaa,  p.  94,  *e.)— t.  (t  0.) 
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Ship.  It  is  no  right,  but  '■•  is  a  part  of  the  whole 
transaction  by  wbich  ownership  is  acquired.  So  is 
it  with  possession  in  respect  to  usucapion." 

The  right  to  possessorial  interdicts  belongs  to 
the  law  of  obligationes  ex  maleficiis.  "  The  right 
to  possessorial  interdicts,  then,  belongs  to  the  law 
of  obligationes,  and  therein  possession  is  only  so 
far  considered  as  containing  the  condition  without 
which  the  interdicts  cannot  be  supposed  possible. 
The  jus  possessionis,  consequently — that  is,  the  right 
irhich  mere  possession  g^ves — consists  simply  in 
he  claim  which  the  possessor  has  to  the  interdicts 
u  SAon  as  bis  possession  is  disturbed  in  a  definite 
'biiQ  Independent  of  this  disturbance,  bare  pos- 
session gives  no  rights,  neither  a  jus  obligationis, 
IS  is  self-eyident,  nor  yet  a  right  to  the  thing,  for 
90  dealing  with  a  thing  is  to  be  considered  as  a  le- 
^1  act  simply  because  the  person  so  dealing  has 
"he  possession  of  the  thing.'" 

The  term  possessio  occurs  in  the  Roman  jurists 
m  various  senses.  There  is  possessio  generally, 
tnd  possessio  civilis,  and  possessio  naturalis. 

Possessio  denoted  originally  bare  detention.  But 
'iis  detention  imder  certain  conditions  becomes  a 
<egal  state,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  to  ownership 
'hrough  usucapion.  Accordingly,  the  word  posses- 
sio, which  required  no  qualification  so  long  as  there 
was  no  other  notion  attached  to  possessio,  requires 
such  qualification  when  detention  becomes  a  legal 
state.  This  detention,  then,  when  it  has  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  nsuc^ion,  is  called  possessio 
civilis ;  and  all  other  possessio,  as  opposed  to  civilis, 
IS  naturalis.  But  detention  may  also  be  the  found- 
ation of  interdicts,  which  notion  of  possession  is 
always  expressed  by  possessio  simply,  and  this  is 
the  meaning  of  possessio  when  used  alone  and  in 
a  technical  sense.  As  opposed  to  this  sense  of 
possessio,  ull  other  kinds  of  detention  are  also  call- 
ed naturaills  possessio,  the  opposition  between  the 
natural  and  the  juristical  possession  (jxusasio)  be- 
ing here  expressed  just  in  the  same  way  as  this  op- 
position is  denoted  in  the  case  of  the  civilis  posses- 
sio. There  is  therefore,  a  twofold  juristical  pos- 
sessio ;  possetsto  chili;  or  possession  for  the  pur- 
pose of  usucapion,  and  poiaetno,  or  possession  for 
the  purpose  of  the  interdict.  It  follows  that  pos- 
sessio is  included  in  possessio  civilia,  which  only 
requires  more  conditions  than  possessio.  If,  then, 
a  man  has  possessio  civilis,  he  has  also  possessio, 
that  is,  the  right  to  the  interdict ;  but  the  converse 
»  not  true.  Possessio  naturalis,  as  above  observ- 
ed, has  two  significations,  but  they  are  both  nega- 
tive, and  merely  express  in  each  case  a  logical  op- 
position, that  is,  they  are  respectively  not  posses- 
sio civilis  or  possessio.  The  various  expressions 
used  to  denote  bare  detention  are  "  tenere,"  "corpo- 
raliter  postidere,"  "  ette  in  pottetsiime." 

In  the  case  of  a  thing  being  pignorated,  the  per- 
son who  pledges  it  has  still  the  possessio  ad  uso- 
capionem,  but  the  pledgee  alone  has  the  possessio 
ad  interdicta.  It  is  not  a  possessio  civilis  which  is 
the  foundation  of  the  pledger's  title  by  usucapion  ; 
but  by  a  special  fiction  he  is  considered  to  have 
such  possession,  and  so  the  case  is  a  special  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  "tine  possestione  ustt- 
capio  contingere  non  potest." 

Possessio  justa  is  every  possessio  that  is  not  il- 
legal in  its  origin,  whether  such  possessio  be  mere 
detention  or  juristical  possessio.  The  word  justa 
is  hero  used,  not  in  that  acceptation  in  which  it  has 
reference  to  jus  civile,  and  is  equivalent  to  civilis 
•r  legitima,  but  in  another  sense,  which  is  more 
indefinite,  and  means  "  rightful"  generally,  that  is, 
not  wrongful.  The  creditor  who  is  in  possession 
of  a  pledge  has  a  justa  possessio,  but  not  a  civiUs 
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possessio  :  he  has,  however,  a  jnristii^l  posseaan 
that  is,  poMtesrio,  and,  consequently,  a  right  to  the 
interdicts.  The  missio  in  possessionem  is  the 
foundation  of  a  justa  possessio,  but,  as  a  gpneral 
rule,  not  of  a  juristical  possessio.  Possessio  injus- 
ta  is  the  logical  opposite  of  justa,  and  in  the  case 
of  possessio  in  justa  there  are  three  special  vitia 
possessionis,  that  is,  when  the  possession  has  ori- 
ginated vi,  clam,  or  precario*  [Hanc  tu  miki  vd  n 
vtl  clam,  tel  prclario  fac  Iradat). 

With  respect  to  the  causa  po^essionis,  there 
was  a  legal  maxim :  "  Ntmo  titi  ipte  catuant  pu- 
tettimit  mutarc  potest."  This  rule  is  explained  by 
Savigny  by  means  of  Gains,*  as  having  referaiec 
to  the  old  usucapio  pro  herede,  and  the  meaning  of 
it  was,  that  if  a  person  had  once  begun  to  possess 
for  any  particular  cause,  he  could  not  at  his  pleas- 
ure change  such  possessio  into  a  possessio  pro  he- 
rede.* 

A  possessor  hone  fidei  is  he  who  betteves  that 
no  person  has  a  better  right  to  possess  than  him- 
self A  possessor  male  fidei  is  be  who  knows  that 
he  has  no  right  to  possess  the  thing.* 

Besides  these  various  meanings  of  possessio, 
possessor,  possidere,  at  the  bottom  of  all  whi(^  lies 
the  notion  of  possession,  there  are  some  othei 
meanings.  "To  have  ownership"  is  sometimes 
expressed  by  possidere ;  the  thing  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  ownership  is  sometimes  possessio ;  and  the 
owner  is  possessor.  This  use  of  the  word  occnn 
frequently  in  the  Code  and  Pandect,  and  also  in 
Cicero,  Quintilian,  Horace,  and  other  writers.  Bol 
it  is  remarked  by  Savigny  that  these  meanings  of 
possidere,  possessio,  dec,  always  refer  to  land  as 
their  object. 

Possessio  also  denotes  the  relation  of  a  defend- 
ant with  respect  to  a  plaintiff  For  instance,  whee 
ownership  is  claimed,  the  demand  must  be  agaiiut 
a  person  in  possession  ;  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  such  person  must  have  a  juristical  possessioB. 
In  a  vindicatio,  accordingly,  the  plaintiff  is  called 
petitor,  and  the  defendant  is  named  possessor,  be- 
cause, in  fact,  he  has  the  possession  of  that  wfaid 
the  plaintiff  claims.  The  procedure  by  the  vindi- 
catio was  also  adapted  to  the  case  of  an  hereditas, 
and  here  also  the  term  possessor  was  applied  to 
the  defendant.  In  many  cases  the  possessor  was 
really  such,  and  one  object  of  the  hereditatia  pet. 
tio  was  tu  recover  single  things  which  the  defend- 
ant possessed  pro  herede  or  pro  possessore.  Bq  . 
the  term  possessor  was  not  limited  to  such  cases, 
for  the  defendant  is  called  possessor  when  the  pe- 
titio  is  not  about  a  matter  of  possession.  He  u 
called  juris  possessor,  because  he  refijses  to  do 
something  which  the  heres  claims  of  him,  or  be 
cause  he  asserts  his  right  to  a  portion  of  the  bo- 
reditas. 

The  juristical  notion  of  possession  imi^ies  a 
thing  which  can  be  the  object  of  ownership :  it 
also  implies  that  the  possessor  can  be  no  other 
than  a  person  who  has  a  capacity  for  ownership. 

The  notion  of  possession  is  such  that  only  one 
person  at  a  time  can  possess  the  whole  of  a  thii^ 
(plures  eandem  rem  in  solidum  possidere  nm  potsamt) 
When  several  persons  possess  a  thing  in  commos. 
so  that  their  possession  is  mutually  limited,  earh. 
in  fact,  possesses  only  a  definite  part  of  the  thing, 
but  does  not  possess  the  other  parts ;  and,  though 
the  division  into  parts  is  only  ideal,  this  does  not 
affect  the  legal  consideration  of  the  matter.  ¥&- 
sons  may  also  possess  the  same  thing  in  di£fereiM 
senses,  as  in  the  case  of  the  debtor  and  his  credit 
or  who  has  received  from  him  a  pignus. 

Though  things  incorporeal  are  not  strictly  ok 
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jeets  of  possession,  yet  there  is  a  ju.is  quasi  pos- 
lessio  of  them,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  ser- 
vitutes  (etMemenlt).  The  exercise  of  a  right  of 
this  kind  is  analogous  to  the  possession  of  a  corpo- 
real thing  :  in  other  words,  as  real  possession  con- 
lists  in  the  exercise  of  ownership,  so  this  kind  of 
.KMsession,  which  is  fashioned  from  analogy  to  the 
'jther,  consists  in  the  exercise  of  a  jus  in  re,  or  of 
>ne  x  the  component  parts  of  ownership.  In  the 
aaat,  of  possession,  it  is  the  thing  (eorpiu)  which  is 
^wssessed,  and  not  the  property :  by  analogy,  then, 
Te  should  not  say  that  the  servitus  or  the  jus  in 
re  is  possessed.  But  as  in  the  case  of  a  jus  in  re 
there  is  nothing  to  which  the  notion  of  possession 
can  be  attached,  whUe  in  the  case  of  ownership 
there  is  the  thing  to  which  we  apply  the  notion  of 
possession,  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  ex- 
pres.3ion,  juris  quasi  possessio,  by  which  nothing 
more  >?  meant  than  the  exercise  of  a  jus  in  re, 
which  exercise  has  the  same  relation  to  the  Jus  in 
re  thct  proper  p(^ession  has  to  ownership.' 

In  orac'to  the  acquisition  of  juristicEl  possessio, 
appiebe;:iioa  and  animus  are  necessary.  The  ap- 
prehension of  a  corpoical  thing  is  such  a  dealing 
with  it  as  empowers  the  person  who  intends  to  ac- 
quire the  possession  (o  operate  on  the  thing  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  pekTons.  But  actual  corpo- 
real contact  with  the  thiu;  in  not  necessary  to  ap- 
prehension :  it  is  enough  if  theto  is  some  act  on 
the  part  of  the  person  who  inteiiis  to  acquire  pos- 
session, which  gives  him  the  physitzl  capacity  to 
operate  on  the  thing  at  his  pleasure.  IV^s,  iii  the 
case  of  a  piece  of  ground,  he  who  enters  upon  part 
.'s  considered  to  have  entered  upon  the  whole.  A 
man  may  acquire  possession  of  what  is  contained 
m  a  thing  by  delivery  of  the  key  which  gives  him 
<u:cc3s  to  the  contents,  in  the  presence  of  (apud) 
.he  thing.  The  case  mentioned  in  the  Digest*  is 
'hat  of  the  key  of  a  granary  being  delivered  in 
light  of  the  granary  {apud  korrea).  The  delivery 
<f  the  key  is  not  a  symbolical  delivery,  as  some 
tsve  supposed,  but  it  is  the  delivery  of  the  means 
if  getting  at  the  thing.' 

The  animus  consists  in  the  will  to  treat  as  one's 
v-wn  the  thing  that  is  the  object  of  our  apprehension. 
All  persons,  therefore,  who  are  legally  incompetent 
to  will,  are  incompetent  to  acquire  a  juristical  pos- 
session. Chiiuren  and  lunatics  are  examples  of 
such  persons.  Il  a  umq  h»s  the  detention  of  a 
thing,  he  can  acquire  the  possess'o  by  the  animus 
alone,  for  the  other  coi.ditioa  has  been  already 
complied  with. 

In  order  that  juristical  possession  may  be  ac- 
quired, there  must  al^vays  be  the  animus  on  the  part 
of  him  who  intends  to  acquire  the  posbessiun  \  but 
the  act  of  apprehension  (corpus)  may  be  effected  by 
another  as  his  representative,  if  that  other  does  the 
necessary  acts,  and  with  the  intention  of  acquiring 
he  possession  for  the  other,  and  not  for  himself.* 
There  must  be  a  certain  relation  between  the  per- 
son for  whom  possession  is  thus  acquired  and  the 
person  who  acquires  it  for  him,  either  of  legal  power 
{poltstas)  or  of  agency :  the  former  is  the  case  of  a 
slave  or  filiusfamilias  who  obeys  a  command,  and 
the  latter  is  the  case  of  an  agent  who  follows  in- 
structions (mandatum).  A  person  who  is  the  rep- 
resentative of  another,  and  has  the  possessio  of  a 
thing,  may  by  the  animus  alone  cease  to  have  the 
possessio,  and  transfer  it  to  that  other,  retaining 
only  the  bare  detention. 

Possessio.  that  is,  the  right  of  possession,  is, 
however,  a  thing  that  can  be  transferred  without 
the  transfer  of  ownership.    In  this  case  of  deriva- 
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tivt  possessio,  the  apprehension  is  the  same  as  it 
the  case  of  acquiring  a  juristical  possessio ;  but  the 
animus  with  which  the  thing  is  apprehended  cannm 
be  the  "  antnitM  domini,"  but  merely  the  "  animu* 
postidendi,"  that  is,  the  will  to  acquire  the  jus  pos- 
sessionis,  which  the  possessor  transfers,  and  nothing 
more.  The  detention  of  a  thing  may  be  transferred 
without  the  ownership,  but  the  transfer  of  the  de- 
tention is  not  always  accompanied  by  a  transfer  (rt° 
the  jus  possessionis.  There  are  three  classes  into 
which  all  acts  may  be  distributed  which  are  accom- 
panied with  a  transfer  of  detention :  1.  those  which 
are  never  the  fonndation  of  a  derivative  possessio ; 
2.  those  which  always  are ;  and,  3.  those  which  are 
sometimes.  The  first  class  comprehends  such 
cases  as  those  when  the  detention  of  a  thing  is 
transferred  to  an  agent  (procurator),  and  the  case 
ofa  commodatum.  (7tU  Comiiodatdh.)  The  sec- 
ond class  comprehends  the  case  of  the  emphyteu- 
ta,  which  is  a  possessio,  but  only  a  derivative  one, 
as  the  emphyteuta  has  not  the  animus  domini ;  it 
also  comprehends  the  case  of  the  creditor  who  re- 
ceives the  detention  of  a  pignus  by  a  contractus 
pignoris,  but  it  does^ot  comprehend  the  case  of  a 
pignus  praetorium,  pignus  in  causa  judicati  captum, 
nor  a  pactum  hypothecee.  In  the  case  of  a  con- 
tractus pignoris,  when  the  thing  was  delivered  to 
the  creditor  he  had  pottatio,  that  is,  a  right  to  the 
interdicts,  but  nut  postutio  citilit,  that  is,  the  right 
of  usucapion.  The  debtor  had  no  pottetno  at  all, 
hut,  by  virtue  of  an  exception  to  a  general  rule,  bo 
continued  the  usucapion  that  had  been  commenced. 
{Vid.  PioNus.)  The  third  class  comprehends  de- 
po.iitum  and  precarium. 

The  right  of  possession  consists  in  the  right  to 
the  protection  of  the  interdict  (vid.  iNTESDicrnit). 
and  this  protection  is  also  extended  to  jura  in  ro. 
The  relation  of  the  juris  quasi  possessio  to  posses- 
sio has  been  already  explained.  The  objects  of  this 
juris  quasi  possessio  are  personal  servitutes,  res) 
servitutes,  and  jura  in  re  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  class  of  servitutes,  of  which  superficies  is  the 
only  proper  instance.  In  all  the  cases  of  juris  quasi 
possessio,  the  acquisition  and  the  continuance  of 
the  right  of  possession  depend  on  the  corpus  and 
animus ;  and  the  animus  is  to  be  viewed  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  possession  of  a  cor- 
poreal thing.  The  exercise  of  personal  servitutes 
(particularly  usus  and  ususfructus)  is  inseparable 
from  the  natural  possession  of  the  thing,  and  the 
possession  of  them  is  consequently  acquired  in  the 
same  way  as  the  possession  of  a  corporeal  thing. 
As  to  the  juris  quasi  possessio  of  real  servitutes, 
there  are  two  <»ses :  either  he  who  has  a  right  to 
the  servitus  must  do  some  act,  which,  if  he  had  not 
the  right,  he  might  be  forbidden  to  do  {servitu*  mta 
in  patiendo  cmuittU),  or  the  owner  of  property  has 
no  right  lo  do  some  particular  thing,  which,  if  the 
right  (lid  not  exist,  he  might  do  (tervUut  qute  in  non 
faciendo  eontistit).  As  to  the  first  class,  which 
may  be  called  positive  servitutes,  the  acquisition  of 
the  juris  quasi  possessio  consists  merely  ji  domg 
some  act  which  is  the  object  of  the  right,  and  the 
doing  of  this  act  must  be  done  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  the  right.*  This  rule  applies  to  the  jut 
itineris,  actus,  vie,  and  others,  which  are  independ- 
ent of  the  possession  of  any  other  property.  Suet 
an  act  as  the  jus  tigni  immittendi,  or  the  driving  s 
beam  into  the  wall  of  one's  neighbour's  house,  is  a 
right  connected  with  the  possession  of  another 
piece  of  property,  and  the  possession  of  this  right 
consists  in  the  exercise  of  it.  As  to  the  se(x>nd 
class,  which  may  be  called  negative  servitutes,  the 
juris  quasi  possessio  is  acquired  in  consequence  of 
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the  perfon  whose  right  is  thereby  limited  attempt- 
ing to  do  some  act  contrary  to  the  right  of  the  per- 
son who  claims  the  servitas,  and  meeting  with 
opposition  to  such  act,  and  acquiescing  in  the  oppo- 
sition.' This  juris  quasi  possessio  may  also  be 
'ouDded  on  a  legal  title,  that  is,  on  any  juristical 
act  which  can  give  such  right. 

Every  possession  continues  so  long  as  the  corpus 
and  the  animus  continue.  If  both  cease,  or  eitlier 
of  them  ceases,  the  possession  is  gone.'  As  to  the 
4orpu3,  the  [mssession  is  lost  when,  in  consequence 
of  any  event,  the  possessor  cannot  operate  on  the 
thing  at  his  pleasure,  as  before.  In  the  case  of  mo- 
vable things,  the  possession  is  lost  when  another 
person  has  got  hold  of  them,  either  by  force  or  se- 
cretly :  in  the  case  of  immovable  things,  it  is  lost 
when  a  man  has  turned  another  out  of  the  posses- 
sion ;  but  if,  in  the  absence  of  the  possessor,  an- 
other occupies  his  land  without  his  knowledge,  he 
does  not  lose  the  possession  till  he  attempts  to  ex- 
orcise ownership  over  the  land,  and  is  prevented  by 
the  person  then  in  possession  of  it,  or,  through  fear, 
does  not  attempt  to  recover  his  possession.  The 
possession  thus  acquired  by  the  new  possessor  is  a 
violenta  possessio.  If  the  former  possessor  knows 
the  fact,  and  acquiesces  by  doing  nothing,  he  loses 
the  possession  by  the  animns  alone.  In  the  case 
of  possession  being  lost  by  the  animus  alone,  it  may 
be  effected  either  expressly  or  tacitly ;  the  only 
thing  necessary  is,  that  there  must  be  an  intention 
to  give  up  the  possession  The  possession  is  lost 
corpore  et  animo  when  the  possessor  gives  up  a 
thing  to  another  to  possess  as  his  own.  In  the 
case  of  a  juris  quasi  possessio,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
possessio  proper,  the  continuance  of  the  possessio 
depends  on  the  corpus  and  animus  together.  There 
Mn  be  no  juris  quasi  possessio  without  the  animus 
(lossidendi ;  and  if  there  be  merely  the  animus  pos- 
sidendi,  the  juris  quasi  possessio  must  cease. 

Possessio  can  be  lost  by  a  person  who  represents 
tho  possessor.  Such  person  may  himself  acquire 
the  possession  by  exercising  the  animus  possidendi 
when  it  is  accompanied  with  a  sufficient  corporeal 
act :  in  the  case  of  movable  things,  this  is  furtum ; 
in  the  case  of  immovable  things,  it  is  violent  dis- 
possession. The  possession  can  be  lost  through 
the  representative  in  ail  cases  in  which  it  would 
have  been  lost  by  the  possessor  if  there  had  been 
no  representation. 

In  many  of  the  systematic  expositions  of  Roman 
law,  the  theory  of  possessio  is  treated  as  introduc- 
tory to  the  theory  of  ownership  {dominium).  The 
view  which  has  been  here  given  of  it  is  also  not 
universally  acquiesced  in.  For'instance,  Gans,  in 
his  chapter  on  Possession,*  begins  with  the  two  fol- 
lowing sections : 

^  103.  Darttcllung  der  verichiedenen  hertehcnden 
Meinungen  iiber  den  Besitx. — Der  Besitz  isl  kein 
bloatct  factum,  und  enstekt  nickt  aU  reeht,  durck  den 
nmweg  da  unrechta. 

<j  104.  Der  Betitz  alt  das  eigenthum  nock  der 
teite  des  bloaa  besonderen  vnllen*. — Anfangendes, 
prmnimtives  eigenthum. 

Savigny's  view,  on  the  contrary,  is  briefly  this : 
"  Possession  is  a  fact  (factum),  so  far  as  a  mere 
factish  {unjurislical)  relation  (detention)  is  the  found- 
ation of  it.  But  possession  is  also  a  right,  so  far 
as  rights  are  connected  with  the  bare  existence  of 
the  relation  of  fact.  Consequently,  possession  is 
bcfti  fact  and  right." 

Also : "  The  only  right  arising  from  bare  possession 
IS  a  right  to  the  intei^icts" — and  "the  right  to  the 
interdicts  is  founded  on  the  fact  of  the  exercise  of 
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ownership  being  obstructed  wrongfully,  as,  for  a, 
stance,  by  force." 

It  is  shown  in  the  article  Aoiaria  J<aaKs  thai 
the  origin  of  the  Roman  doctrine  of  possessioa  may 
probably  be  traced  to  the  possessio  of  the  agn 
publicus.  Possessio,  possessor,  and  poasidere  ai» 
the  proper  technical  terms  used  by  the  Roman  wri 
ters  to  express  the  possession  and  the  enjoymon 
of  the  public  lands.  These  terms  did  not  expres* 
ownership  (ex  jure  Qutritium) :  they  had,  in  fact,  no 
more  relation  to  ownership  than  the  possessio  at 
which  this  article  treats.  Still,  the  notion  of  this 
kind  of  use  and  enjoyment  was  such,  that  one  may 
easily  conceive  how  the  term  possessio  became  ap- 
plicable to  various  cases  in  which  there  was  ae 
Quiritarian  ownership,  but  something  that  bad  aa 
analogy  to  it.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  damnum  infect- 
um,  with  reference  to  the  second  missio  in  posses- 
sionem (ez  seeundo  decrelo),  the  praetor  says  "poui- 
dare  jubebo,"  which  is  equivalent  to  giving  bcmita- 
rian  ownership  with  the  power  of  usucapion.  A 
ususfructus  which  could  only  be  maintained  by  the 
jus  praetorium,  was  a  possessio  ususfructus  as  0|>. 
posed  to  dominium  ususfructus.  The  expressions 
hereditatis  or  bonorum  possessio  do  not  mean  the 
actual  possession  of  the  things,  but  the  peculiai 
character  of  the  prastoria  her^itas :  for  this  bono- 
rum possessio  has  the  same  relation  to  the  hereditas 
that  bonitarian  has  to  Quiritarian  ownership.  (  Vid. 
DoMiNiDM,  Heres.)  Now  there  is  a  clear  analogy 
in  all  these  instances  to  the  possessio  of  the  ager 
publicus,  which  consists  in  this,  that  in  both  cases 
an  actual  exclusive  enjoyment  of  a  particular  persoo 
to  a  particular  thing  is  recognised.  This  will  also 
explain  how  property  in  provincial  ground  came  to 
be  called  possessio :  such  property  was  not  Quiri- 
tarian ownership,  but  it  was  a  right  to  the  exclusve 
enjoyment  of  the  land ;  a  right  which  the  word  poa- 
sessio  sufficiently  expressed.  Tims  the  name  poa 
sessio  was  transferred  from  the  right  to  its  object, 
and  ager  and  possessio  were  thus  opposed :  aga 
was  a  piece  of  land  which  was  the  object  of  Quiri- 
tarian ownership,  and  possessio  a  piece  of  land 
which  was  either  accidentally  an  object  only  of  bo- 
nitarian ownership,  as  a  fundus  Italicus  of  which 
there  had  been  merely  tradition ;  or  it  was  land  that 
could  not  be  the  object  of  Quiritarian  ownership, 
such  as  provincial  land*  and  the  old  ager  publicus. 

Other  matters  relating  to  possessio  appear  to  be 
explained  by  this  view  of  its  historical  origin.  The 
interdictum  recuperandte  possessionis  relates  only 
to  land,  a  circumstance  which  is  consistent  with 
the  h3rpothesis  of  the  origin  of  possessio.  The  na- 
ture of  the  precarium,  also,  is  explained,  when  we 
know  that  it  expressed  originally  the  relation  be- 
tweea  the  patronus  and  the  cliens  who  occoiaed 
the  possessio  of  the  patronus  as  a  tenant  at  wffl, 
and  could  be  ejected  by  the  interdictum  de  preca- 
rio  if  he  did  not  quit  on  notice.  Farther,  we  may 
thus  explain  the  apparent  inconsistency  in  the  case 
of  a  lessee  of  ager  vectigalis,  who,  though  he  had 
only  a  jus  in  re,  had  yet  juristical  possessio :  the 
ager  vectigalis  was  in  fact  fashioned  according  to 
the  analogy  of  the  old  ager  publicus,  and  it  was  a 
simple  process  to  transfer  to  it  that  notion  of  pos^ 
sessio  which  had  existed  in  the  case  of  the  age> 
publicus.    (Vid.  Emphytbdsis.) 

This  article,  read  in  connexion  with  the  artide 
on  the  Agrariae  Leges  and  the  lacinian  Rogations 
(vid.  RooATtoNEs  Liciirt.«),  will  give  the  reader  aa 
outline  of  the  law  of  possession  both  in  relation  to 
the  ager  publicus  and  privatus. 

The  preceding  view  of  possession  is  from  Savigm, 
Dot  Rechl  dee  Besitzes,  fifth  ed.,  1S37.     Therali 
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M  analysie  of  this  excellent  work  by  WarnkSnig, 
"Analyse  du  traite  de  la  possession  par  M.  de  Sa- 
Tigny,  Liege,  1834 ;"  and  a  snminaiy  view  of  Sa- 
Tigny's  Tbeoty  is  given  by  Mackeldey,  Lehrbuch, 
dte.,  ii.,  0.  7.« 
POSSE'SSIO  BONCyRUM.  (Fut.  BonokuhPos- 

IBSSIO.) 

POSSE'SSIO  CLANDESTTNA.    (Ftf.  Iwtw- 
OiOTOif,  p.  644.) 
POSTICUM.    (KuJ.  Jaitoa,  p.  684.) 
rOSTLIMI'NIUM,  JTJS  POSTLIMINII.  "There 
a.i,"  says  Pomponius,'  "two  kinds  of  postliminium, 
for  a  man  may  eitlier  return  himself  or  recover 
•oinething."    Postliminium  is  farther  defined  by 
Paolus*  to  be  the  "  right  of  recovering  a  lost  thing 
from  an  extraneua  and  of  its  being  restored  to  its 
fonner  status,  which  right  has  been  establish^  be- 
tween us  (the  Romans)  and  free  people  and  kings 
by  usage  and  enactments  ^moribut  ae  Ugibu*) ;  for 
what  we  have  lost  in  war  or  even  out  of  war,  if  we 
recover  it,  we  are  said  to  recover  postliminio ;  and 
this  usage  has  been  introduced  by  natural  equity,  in 
order  that  be  who  was  wrongfully  detained  by 
straiigers  should  recover  his  fonner  rights  on  re- 
turning into  his  own  territories  {in  finet  not)." 
Again,  Paulus  says,  "  a  man  seems  to  have  returned 
pMtliminio  when  he  has  entered  our  territory  (in 
fma  noitrot  intravtrit),  as  n  foundation  is  laid  for 
a  postliminium  (neuti  admittitur*)  (1)  when  he  has 
g  >ne  beyond  our  territories  (ubi  finet  nottrot  excet- 
tit).    But  if  a  man  has  come  into  a  state  in  alliance 
[toeia)  or  friendship  with  Rome,  or  has  come  to  a 
f  ing  in  allihnce  or  friendship  with  Rome,  he  appears 
to  have  forthwith  returned  by  postliminium,  be- 
oaose  he  then  first  begins  to  be  safe  under  the 
name  of  the  Roman  state."    These  extracts  are 
made  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  the  etymology 
of  this  word,  as  to  which  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion.*    The  explanation  of  Sceevola,  as  given  by 
Cicero,  has  reference  to  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
pott  and  limen :  "  what  has  been  lost  by  us  and  has 
come  to  an  enemy,  and,  as  it  were,  has  gone  from 
its  own  limen,  and  then  has  afterward  (post)  re- 
turned to  the  same  limen,  seems  to  have  returned 
by  postliminium."    According  to  this  explanation, 
the  limen  was  the  boundary  or  limit  within  which 
the  thing  was  under  the  authority  of  Rome  and  an 
object  of  the  Roman  law.    A  recent  writer*  sug- 
gests that  postliminium  must  be  viewed  in  a  sense 
analogous  to  pomoerium.    There  is  a  fanciful  expla- 
nation of  the  matter  by  Plutarch*  in  his  answer  to 
the  question,  Why  are  those  who  have  been  falsely 
reported  to  have  died  in  a  foreign  land,  not  received 
into  the  house  through  the  door  in  case  of  their  re- 
tam,  but  let  down  through  an  opening  in  the  roof! 
If  a  Roman  citizen,  during  war,  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  an  enemy,  he  sustained  a  diminutio  capi- 
tis maxmia,  and  all  his  civil  rights  were  in  abey- 
ance.    Being  captured  by  the  enemy,  he  became  a 
slave ;  but  his  rights  over  his  children,  if  he  had 
■ny,  were  not  destroyed,  but  were  said  to  be  in 
abeyance  (pendere)  by  virtue  of  the  jus  postliminii : 
when  be  returned,  his  children  were  again  in  his 
power;  and  if  he  died  in  captivity,  they  became  sui 
juris.    Whether  their  condition  as  sui  juris  dated 
from  the  time  of  the  captivity  or  of  the  death,  was 
a  disputed  matter  ;*  but  Ulpian,  who  wrote  after 
tiaiuii,  declarer  that  in  such  case  he  must  be  con- 
sidered to  have  died  when  he  was  made  captive ; 
and  this  is  certainly  the  true  deduction  from  the 

I.  iVid.  sin  Gain,  ir.,  138-170.— lut.,  it.,  tit.  IS.— Dig.  41, 
tit.  t,3  ;  43,  tit.  1S-S3,  »,  31.— Cod.,Tii.,  tit.  3S;  riii.,  tit.  4,  S, 
6,  »  — Cud.  Thcod.,  IT.,  tit.  «,  S3.)— S.  (Dig.  49,  tit.  IS,  ».  14.) 
—3  (Dig.  40,  tit.  IS,  •.  It.)— 4.  (The  reading  in  Flor.,  (^ab., 
tad  Spang,  ia  "aicnti  amittitnr.")  —  S.  (Cic,  Top.,  8.)  —  0. 
(OOttling,  (jMcbichta  der  RSm.  Staatsrerraaating,  p.  117.)— 
r    (Qnasat  Rom.,  S  )— 8.  (GKxa,  i.,  ISD.) 


premises.  In  the  case  of  a  filius  or  nepoa  beins 
made  captive,  the  parental  power  was  suspended 
(tn  tutpento).  If  the  son  returned,  be  obtained  his 
civic  rights,  and  the  father  resumed  his  parental 
powers,  which  is  the  case  mentioned  in  the  Di- 
gest.' As  to  a  wife,  the  matter  was  different :  th» 
husband  did  not  recover  his  wife  jure  postliminii, 
but  the  marriage  was  renewed  by  consent.  This 
rule  of  law  involves  the  doctrine,  that  if  a  husband 
was  captured  by  the  enemy,  bis  marriage,  if  any 
then  existed,  was  dissolved.  If  a  Roman  was  ran- 
somed  by  another  person,  he  became  free,  but  he 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  pledge  to  the  ransomer,  and 
the  jus  postliminii  had  no  elect  till  he  had  paid  thn 
ransom  money. 

Sometimes,  by  an  act  of  the  state,  a  man  was  giv- 
en up  bound  to  an  enemy,  and  if  the  enemy  would 
not  receive  him,  it  was  a  question  whether  he  had 
the  jus  postliminii.  This  was  the  case  with  Sp. 
Postumius,  who  was  given  up  to  the  Samnites,  and 
with  C.  Hostilius  Mancinus,  who  was  given  up  to  the 
Nomantines ;  but  the  better  opinion  was  that  tbey 
bad  no  jus  postliminii  :*  and  Mancinus  was  re- 
stored to  his  civic  rights  by  a  lex.* 

Cicero*  uses  the  word  postliminium  in  a  diflferent 
sense ;  for  he  applies  it  to  a  man  who  had,  by  bis 
own  voluntary  act,  ceased  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  state, 
and  subsequently  resumed  his  original  civic  rights 
by  postliminium. 

It  appears  that  the  jus  postliminii  was  founded  on 
the  fiction  of  the  captive  having  never  been  absent 
from  home — a  fiction  which  was  of  easy  applica- 
tion ;  for  as  the  captive,  during  his  absence,  could  not 
do  any  legal  act,  the  interval  of  captivity  was  a  pe- 
riod of  legal  non-activity,  which  was  terminated  by 
his  showing  himself  again. 

The  Romans  acknowledged  (»ipture  in  war  as  the 
source  of  ownership  in  other  nations,  as  they  claimed 
it  in  their  own  case.  Accordingly,  things  taken  by 
the  enemy  lost  their  Roman  owners ;  but  when  they 
were  recovered,  they  reverted  to  their  original  own- 
ers. This  was  the  case  with  land  that  had  been 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  with  the  following 
movables,  which  are  enumerated  by  Cicero  as  res 
postliminii  :*  "  kotno  (that  is,  slaves),  tuunt,  mtUut  cli- 
tellariut,  ejuut,  iqua  gute  frtena  recipere  ttUt."* 
Arms  were  not  res  postliminii,  for  it  was  a  maxim 
that  they  could  not  be  honourably  lost. 

The  recovery  above  referred  to  seems  to  mean 
the  recovery  by  the  Roman  slate  or  by  the  original 
owner.  If  an  individual  recaptured  from  an  enemy 
what  had  belonged  to  a  Roman  citizen,  it  would  be 
consistent  that  we  should  suppose  that  the  thing 
recaptured  was  made  his  own  by  the  act  of  cap- 
ture ;  but  if  it  was  a  res  postliminii,  this  might  not 
be  the  case.  If  a  thing,  as  a  slave,  was  ransomed 
by  a  person  not  the  owner,  the  owner  could  not 
have  it  till  he  had  paid  the  ransom  :  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  stated  how  the  matter  was  settled  if 
a  Roman  citizen  recaptured  property  (of  the  class 
res  postliminii)  that  had  belonged  to  another  Roman 
citizen.  But  this  apparent  difficulty  may  perhaps 
be  solved  thus :  in  time  of  war,  no  Roman  citizen 
could  individually  be  considered  as  acting  on  his 
own  behalf  under  any  circumstances,  and,  therefore, 
whatever  he  did  was  the  act  of  the  state.  It  is  a  re- 
mark of  Labeo,'  "  Si  quid  btUo  captum  est,  inprceda 
est,  non  postliminio  redit ;"  and  Pomponius*  states, 
that  if  the  enemy  is  expelled  from  Roman  lands,  the 
lands  return  to  their  former  owners,  being  neither 
considered  public  land  nor  preeda ;  in  making  which 
remark  he  evidently  assumes  the  general  doctrine 


1.  (4»,  tit.  15,  a.  14.)— 2.  (Cic,  De  Or.,  i.,  40  —Id.,  De  Off., 
iii.,  30.— Id.,  Top.,  8.-  Id..  Pro  Cscina,  e.  34.— Dig.  49,  tit  IS, 
a.  4 ;  SO,  tit.  7,  a.  17.)— 3.  (Dig.  SO,  tit.  7,  >.  17.)— 4.  (Pro  Balbo, 
e.  13.)— >S.  (Top.,  8.)— 4.  (Compare  Featna,  a  t.  Poalliminiam  j 
—7.  (Dig  49.  tit.  IS,  a.  38.)— 8.  (Dig.  49,  Ut  IS,  a.  90.) 
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laiil  down  by  Labeo.  Paulas  also,  in  bis  remark  on 
Labeo's  rile  of  law,  merely  mentions  an  exception 
to  the  role,  which  was  of  a  peculiar  kind.  If,  then, 
anything  taken  in  war  was  booty  (prada),  to  what 
did  the  jus  postlirainii  apply  'i  It  applied,  at  least, 
to  all  that  was  restored  by  treaty  or  was  included  in 
the  terms  of  surrender,  and  slaves,  no  doubt,  were 
fa  very  important  part  of  all  such  things  as  were 
captared  or  lost  in  time  of  war ;  and  they  were 
things  that  could  be  easily  identified  and  restored 
to  their  owners.  It  also  applied  to  a  slare  who 
escaped  from  the  enemy  and  returned  to  his  mas- 
ter. The  maxim  "  qua  res  kottilcs  apud  no»  sunt, 
teeuiMntium  JiurU,"^  has  no  reference  to  capture 
from  the  enemy,  as  it  sometimes  seems  to  be  sup- 
posed.* 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  explanation  of  one 
difficulty  that  has  been  already  suggested  raises 
another.  According  to  this  explanation,  if  a  man 
in  time  of  war  recaptured  his  own  slave,  it  would 
be  preda,  and  he  wonid  not  at  once  recover  the 
ownership,  as  above  supposed.  The  answer  is,  that 
it  may  be  so,  and  that  this  matter  of  postliminium, 
particularly  as  regards  things,  waits  for  a  careful  in- 
vestigation. As  a  general  rule,  all  movables  be- 
longing to  an  enemy  which  were  captared  by  a  Ro- 
man army  were  prteda,  apparently  not  the  property 
of  the  individual  soldier  who  happened  to  lay  his 
hands  on  them,  but  the  property  of  the  state,  or,  at 
least,  of  the  army.  Now  the  difficulty  is  to  ascer- 
tain whether  all  movables  so  taken  were  prvda,  ex- 
cept res  postliminii,  or  whether  all  things  to  taken 
were  prteda,  res  postliminii  included.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  the  res  postliminii  would  be  the  property 
of  the  owner  when  he  could  prove  them  to  have 
been  his  .  in  the  latter,  when  a  thing  had  become 
prteda,  it  bad  lost  its  capacity  (if  we  may  so  speak) 
of  being  a  res  postliminii.  The  distinction  here 
made  is  a  fundamental  one.  The  difficulty  partly 
arises  from  the  expression  of  Labeo  above  quoted. 
Si  quid,  &c.,  where  the  Floientine  reading  has  been 
followed.  But  Bynkershoek*  amends  the  reading 
into  <St  quod,  &c.,  the  propriety  of  which  may  be 
doubted. 

If  a  man  made  a  will  before  he  was  taken  cap- 
tive, and  afterward  returned,  the  will  was  good  jure 
postliminii.  If  he  died  in  captivity,  the  will  was 
good  by  the  lex  Cornelia.  The  law  of  postlimini- 
um applied  to  time  of  peace  as  well  as  war,  when 
the  circumstances  were  such  that  the  person  or  the 
thing  could  become  the  property  of  another  nation,* 
as,  for  instance,  of  a  nation  that  had  neither  an 
amicitia,  hospitium,  not  a  fcedus  with  Rome ;  for 
such  might  be  the  relation  of  a  nation  to  Rome,  and 
yet  it  might  not  be  hostis.  A  nation  was  not  hos- 
tis,  in  the  later  acceptation  of  that  term,  tUl  the  Ro- 
mans bad  declared  war  against  it,  or  the  nation  had 
declared  war  against  Rome.  Robbers  and  pirates 
were  not  hostes,  and  a  person  who  was  captured  by 
them  did  not  become  a  slave,  and  therefore  had  no 
need  of  the  jus  postliminii. 

PCSTUMUS.    (Vid.  Hkees,  Roman.) 

*POTAMOGEI'TON  {noTOjioyeiTov),  the  Pola- 
mogeton  Tialam,  or  Floating  Pondweed.* 

•POTE'RION  (jTOT^piov),  a  species  of  plant 
Pena  and  Lobelias  held  it  to  be  the  Polerium  spina- 
turn,  L.,  but  Sprengel  is  inclined  to  think,  with  Mat- 
Uiiolus  and  Clusius,  that  it  is  the  Astragalus  Pole- 
rium, Pall.,  being  a  species  of  Tragacanth,  accord- 
ing to  Linnteus.* 

POTESTAS.     (YiJ.  Patria  Potbstas.) 

♦POTHUS  (ff6«5c),  "  a  spo'.ies  of  plant,  which 
Sprengel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  sets 

1.  (Pijr.  40,  tit.  I,  s.  51.)— t  <KUblenbn.<h,  Doetr.  Paod.,  p. 
M:  !— 3.  (Op.  Onn.,  i.,  p.  7C.)— 4.  (Dig.  4S,  tit.  IS,  •.  }.)— S. 
(Diotuir.,  iT.,  90.)-- 4.  (Dioaoor.,  iii.,  15  — Aduiu  Aooend.  a.  v  ) 
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down  for  the  Lychnis  Chaleedonici,  and  id  the  ae» 
ond  for  the  Amaryllis  lutea,  but  upon  a  doubtfif 
reading  according  to  Schneider.  Bauhin,  bowevei, 
is  pretty  decided  in  favour  of  the  Lydaas  Ckalet- 
donica."^ 

PRACTORES  (irpoKTopet),  subordinate  officer 
{dvofia  imipcaiat,  says  Pollux*)  who  colleuted  the 
fines  and  penalties  (,hn6oXac  and  Ti/i^/iara)  imposed 
by  magistrates  and  <K>urts  of  justice,  and  payable  t« 
the  state.  The  magistrate  who  imposed  the  fine, 
or  the  ^yefiiiv  diKaanipUm,  gave  notice  thereof  in 
writing  to  the  itpoKToptt.  He  was  then  said  nri 
ypd^iv  rd  Hftiiita  To2f  irpaxTopatv,  and  the  debtor's 
name  irapadoB^ai  roif  irpoKTopatv.  If  the  fine  tt 
any  part  thereof  was  to  go  to  a  temple,  tbe  like  no- 
tice was  sent  to  the  ro/iuu  of  the  gcid  or  goddess  to 
whom  the  temple  belonged.'  The  name  of  tbe 
debtor,  with  the  sum  which  he  was  condemned  to 
pay,  was  entered  by  tbe  n-pdcropec  in  a  tablet  in 
the  Acropolis.  Hence  the  debtor  was  said  to  be 
iyyeypofifiepii  r^  dti/ioaii^,  or  ^v  r^  uxpoireXet.  It 
was  the  business  of  the  vpaxTopet  to  demand  pay 
ment  of  this  sum,  and,  if  they  received  it,  to  pay  it 
over  to  the  airo(5»rat,  and  also  to  erase  the  name 
of  tbe  debtor  in  the  register  {i^aXsi^iv  or  axaXti- 
^u>).  Such  erasure  usually  took  place  in  the  pres- 
ence of  some  members  of  tbe  senate.  An  Me^ 
lay  against  any  man  who  made  or  caused  to  be 
made  a  fraudulent  entry  or  erasure  of  a  debt.*  The 
collectors  took  no  steps  to  enforce  payment ;  bot, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  ninth  vpvTttveia  from  the 
registering  of  the  debt  (or,  in  case  of  a  penalty  io>> 
posed  on  a  ypa^  66pea{,  after  tbe  exftratidn  of 
eleven  days),  if  it  still  remained  unpaid,  it  wai 
doubled,  and  an  entry  made  accordingly.*  There- 
upon immediate  measures  might  be  taken  for  seta- 
are  and  confiscation  of  the  debtor's  goods ;  but  here 
the  npuKToptc  had  no  farther  duty  to  perform,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  to  give  information  of  the  default  t« 

PRilCI'NCTIO.  (,Vid.  A«iPHiTBBAr«n«,  p.  S3.) 
"PRiECOCIA  {vpaiKOKca),  called  pepUoKta  ia 
the  Geopottica,  the  same  as  the  ^9X0  'Apftevuuia,  be- 
ing a  variety  of  the  Apricot,  or  Prunvs  Armenimem.'' 
PR/GCO'NES,  Criers,  were  employed  for  varions 
parposes:  I.  In  sales  by  auction,  they  frequently 
advertised  the  time,  place,  and  conditions  of  sale : 
they  seem  also  to  have  acted  the  part  of  tbe  mod- 
em auctioneer,  so  far  as  calling  out  tbe  biddings 
and  amusing  the  company,  though  the  property  was 
knocked  down  by  the  magister  auctionis.*  (Vii. 
AocTio.)  S.  In  all  public  assemblies  they  ordotsd 
silence.*  3.  In  tlie  comitia  they  called  the  centu- 
ries one  by  one  to  give  their  voles,  pronounced  the 
vote  of  each  century,  and  called  out  the  names  of 
those  who  were  elected."  They  also  recited  the 
laws  that  were  to  be  passed.  4.  In  trials,  tb^ 
summoned  tbe  accuser  and  the  accused,  the  plain- 
tiff and  defendant."  6.  In  the  public  games,  tittj 
invited  tbe  people  to  attend,  and  proclaimed  the 
victors.'*  6.  In  solemn  funerals  they  also  invited 
people  to  attend  by  a  certain  form;  hence  theM 
funerals  were  called  funera  indictiva."  "'.  Wh^ 
things  were  lost,  they  cried  them  and  teaivucd  fur 
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Staph.- Demoath.,  c.  Theocr.,  1318.)— 4.  (Uaipoc-  >»d  Saidaa, 
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PRiEDIUM. 


theib.'  8.  In  the  iDfliction  o/  capital  pnnishment, 
they  sometimes  conveyed  the  commands  of  the  ma 
gistrates  to  the  lictors.* 

Their  office,  called  prtuonium,  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  as  rather  disreputable :  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  a  law  was  passed  preventing  all  persons 
who  bad  been  pnecones  from  becoming  decnriones 
in  the  municipia.*  Under  the  early  emperors,  how- 
erer,  it  became  very  profitable,*  which  was,  no  doubt, 
partly  owmg  to  fees  to  which  they  were  entitled  in 
tke  courts  of  justice  and  on  other  occasions,  and 
partly  tn  the  bribes  which  they  received  from  the 
suitors,  &(. 

PILECCKNIIIM     {Vid.  Pejecon£8.) 

PRiEDA.    (Vid.  Postlimikiom.) 

PILEDIATOR.    ( Vid.  Pkms.) 

PRyEDIATO'RIUM  JUS.    (Vid.  Vkm:) 

PKjE'DIUM.  This  word  originally  signified,  ac- 
cording to  Varro,*  any  property  which  was  made  a 
security  to  the  state  by  a  pnes :  "  Prttdia  dicta, 
item  ut  prctdet,  a  prxtlando,  gvod  ea  pignori  data  pub- 
lice  maiKupii  fidem  pratlent."  Subsequently  the 
word  was  limited  to  signify  land  generally.  In  this 
sense  prtedia  were  divided  into  rustica  and  urbana, 
of  which  the  following  definition  has  been  given  : 
Rostica  are  those  on  which  there  are  no  ndes  or 
(fvhich  are  in  the  country  (in  agro),  and  urbana  are 
those  which  are  in  the  city,  and  comprise  buildings. 
Those  incorporeal  things  which  consisted  nut  in  the 
ownership  of  prcdia,  but  in  certain  rights  with  re- 
spect to  them,  were  called  jura  preediorum.  As  to 
a  difference  in  the  mode  of  transferring  such  jura 
in  the  case  of  prsdia  rustica  and  urbana,  see  Ga- 
ios.*  A  preedium  which  was  liable  to  a  servitus  was 
said  "  servire,"  and  was  "  a  prsdium  serviens." 

Provincialia  praedia  were  either  stipendiaria  or 
tributaria :  the  former  were  in  those  provinces  which 
'><r3re  considered  to  belong  to  the  populus  Romanus, 
and  the  latter  in  those  provinces  which  were  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  the  Caesar.' 

Under  the  word  Colonus  a  reference  was  made 
to  prsdium  for  an  explanation  of  the  term  coloni  of 
the  later  imperial  period. 

These  coloni  were  designated  by  the  various 
lames  of  coloni,  rustici,  originarii,  adscriptitii,  in- 
quilini,  tributarii,  censiti.  A  person  might  become 
a  colonus  by  birth,  with  reference  to  which  the  term 
originarius  was  used.  When  both  the  parents  were 
coloni  and  belonged  to  the  same  master,  the  chil- 
dren were  colonL  If  the  father  was  a  colonus  and 
the  mother  a  slave,  or  conversely,  the  children  fol- 
lowed the  condition  of  the  mother.  If  the  father 
was  free  and  the  mother  a  colona,  the  children 
were  coloni,  and  belonged  to  the  master  of  the 
mother.  If  the  father  was  a  colonus  and  the  moth- 
er free,  the  children  before  the  time  of  Justinian  fol- 
lowed the  condition  of  the  father ;  afterward  Jus- 
tinian declared  such  children  to  be  free,  but  finally 
he  reduced  them  to  the  condition  ol  coloni.  If  both 
parents  were  coloni  and  belonged  to  different  mas- 
ters, it  was  finally  settled  that  the  masters  should 
divide  the  children  between  them,  and  if  there  was 
an  odd  one,  it  should  go  to  the  owner  of  the  mother. 
If  a  man  lived  for  thirty  years  as  a  colonus,  he  be- 
came the  colonus  of  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which 
be  lived ;  and,  though  be  was  still  free,  he  could 
oot  leave  the  land  :  and  a  man  who  had  possessed 
for  thirty  years  a  colonus  belonging  to  another, 
could  defend  himself  against  the  claim  of  the  former 
owner  by  the  pra:scriptio  triginta  annorum  A  con- 
stitution of  Valentinian  III.  declared  how  free  per- 
sons might  become  coloni  by  agreement,  and,  though 


1  (Plant.,  Mere.,  iii., 4, 78.— Pelron.,  17.)— S.  (LIt.,  xzri.,  IS.) 
—I.  (Cic.  ad  Riiii., Ti.,  18.)— 4.  (Jot.,  iii.,  IW.  —  Id.. Tii.,  6. 
-ilut.,  T.,  M,  1 1.— Id.,  Ti.,  8,  ».)-5.  (L.  L.,  v.,  40,  ed.  MOUer.) 
-«.  (u  ,  W.)-')    (Gaiu,  it,tl.) 
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there  is  neither  this  nor  any  simiiir  regulation  it 
the  Code  of  Justinian,  there  is  a  passage  which  ap- 
parently recognises  that  persons  might  become  co- 
loni by  such  agreement." 

The  coloni  were  not  slaves,  though  their  condi- 
tion in  certain  respects  was  assimilated  to  that  of 
slaves,  a  circumstance  which  will  explain  their  b» 
ing  called  servi  teme,  and  sometimes  being  con- 
trasted with  llberi.  They  had,  hc^ever,  connubium, 
which  alone  is  a  characteristic  that  distinguishe« 
them  clearly  from  slaves.'  But,  like  slaves,  they 
were  liable  to  corporeal  punishment,  and  they  had 
no  right  of  action  against  their  master,  whose  rela- 
tion to  them  was  expressed  by  the  term  patronus.' 
The  colonus  was  attached  to  the  soil,  and  he  could 
not  be  permanently  separated  from  it  by  his  own 
act,  or  by  that  of  his  patronus,  or  by  the  consent  of 
the  two.  The  patronus  could  sell  the  estate  with 
the  coloni,  but  neither  of  them  without  the  other.* 
He  could,  however,  transfer  superabundant  coloni 
from  one  tu  another  of  his  own  estates.  When  an 
estate  held  in  common  was  divided,  married  persons 
and  relatives  were  not  to  be  separated.  The  ground 
of  there  beuig  no  legal  power  of  separating  the  co- 
loni and  the  estate  was  the  opinion  that  such  an  ar 
rangement  was  favourable  to  agriculture,  and  there 
were  also  financial  reasons  fur  this  rule  of  law,  u 
will  presently  a{^ar.  The  only  case  in  which  the 
colonus  could  be  separated  from  the  land  was  that 
of  his  becoming  a  soldier,  which  must  be  considered 
to  be  done  with  the  patron's  consent,  as  the  burden 
of  recruiting  the  army  was  imposed  on  him,  and  in 
thi  j  instance  the  state  dispensed  with  a  general  rule 
foi  reasons  of  public  convenience. 

The  colonus  paid  a  certain  yearly  rent  for  the  lanii 
on  which  he  lived  :  the  amount  was  fixed  by  cus- 
toin,  and  could  not  be  raised  :  but,  as  the  land-own- 
er might  attempt  to  raise  it,  the  colon 'is  had  in  such 
case  for  his  protection  a  right  of  action  against  him, 
which  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  above 
stated.*  There  were,  however,  cases  in  which  the 
rent  was  a  money  payment,  either  by  agreement  or 
by  cu!;tom. 

A  farther  analogy  between  the  condition  of  serri 
and  coloni  appears  from  the  fact  of  the  property  of 
coloni  being  called  their  pecullum.  It  is,  however, 
J  istinctly  stated  tnat  they  could  hold  property;*  and 
the  expressions  which  declare  that  they  could  have 
nothing  "  propria,'"  seem  merely  to  declare  that  it 
was  not  propria  in  the  sense  of  their  having  power 
to  alienate  it,  at  least  without  the  consent  of  their 
patroni.  It  appears  that  a  colonus  could  make  a 
will,  and  that,  if  he  made  none,  his  property  went 
to  his  next  of  kin :  for  if  a  bishop,  presbyter,  deacon, 
&c.,  died  intestate  and  without  kin,  his  property 
went  to  the  church  or  convent  to  which  he  belong- 
ed, except  such  as  he  had  as  a  colonus,  which  went 
to  his  patronus,  who,  with  respect  to  the  ownership 
of  the  land,  is  called  duminus  possessionis.*  Some 
classes  of  coloni  bad  a  power  of  alienating  their  prop- 
erty.* 

'The  land-tax  due  in  respect  of  the  land  occupied 
by  the  colonus  was  paid  by  the  dominus ;  but  the 
coloni  were  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  poll-tax, 
though  it  was  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  domi- 
nus, who  recovered  it  from  the  colonus.  The  lla-  V 
bility  of  the  colonus  to  a  poll-tax  explains  why  this  ' 
class  of  persons  was  so  important  to  the  state,  and 
why  their  condition  could  not  be  changed  without 
the  consent  of  the  state.  It  was  only  when  the  co- 
lonos  bad  lived  as  a  free  man  for  tliiny  years  that 


I.  (Cod.,  xi.,  Ut.  47,  •.  as.)— 3.  (Cod.,  li.,  tit.  47,  a.  S4.)  - 1 
(Cod. Theod.,  »y  tit.  II.)— 4.  (Cod.,  li.,  tit.  47,  a.  J,  7.)  — » 
(Cci.,  xi.,  til.  47,  i.  5.)— «.  (Cod.  Thaod.,  T.,  tiU  ll.H- 7.  (Cat, 
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lie  uould  maintain  his  freedom  by  a  prtEacriptio,  bat 
Justinian  abolished  this  prtescriptio,  and  thaa  em- 
powered the  dominus  to  assert  his  right  after  any 
lapse  of  time.'  With  respect  to  their  liability  to  the 
poll-tax,  the  coloni  were  called  tributarii,  centiti  or 
ceiuilnta  obnoxii,  adscriptilii,  ndteriptitia  condittonu, 
and  cetuibtu  adtcripti.  This  term  adscriptio  appears 
to  have  no  reference  to  their  being  attached  to  the 
■and,  but  it  refers  to  their  liability  to  the  poll-tax  as 
being  rated  in  the  tax-books ;  and,  accordingly,  we 
find  that  the  Greek  term  for  adscriptitius  is  'Evaito- 

As  the  coloni  were  not  serri,  and  as  the  class  of 
Latini  and  peregrini  hardly  existed  in  the  later  ages 
of  the  Empire,  we  must  consider  the  coloni  to  have 
had  the  sivitas,  such  as  it  then  was ;  and  it  is  a 
consequence  of  this  that  they  had  connubium  gen- 
erally. A  constitution  of  Justinian,  however,*  de- 
clared the  marriage  of  a  colonus  who  belonged  to 
another  person  and  a  free  woman  to  be  void.  The 
constitution  does  not  seem  to  mean  anything  else 
than  that  in  this  case  the  emperor  took  away  the 
connubium,  whether  for  the  reasons  stated  by  Savig- 
ny,  or  for  other  reasons,  is  immaterial.  This  spe- 
cial exception,  however,  proves  the  general  rule  as 
to  connubium. 

The  origin  of  these  coloni  seems  absolutely  uncer- 
tain. They  appear  to  be  referred  to  in  one  passage 
of  the  Pandect*  under  the  name  of  inquilinus,  a 
term  which  certainly  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
whole  class  of  coloni.  The  passage  just  referred  to 
states  that,  if  a  man  bequeaths  as  a  legacy  the  in- 
quilini  without  the  predia  to  which  they  adhere 
{tine  prtediu  guiinu  adharenl),  it  is  a  void  legacy. 
Savigny  conceives  that  this  passage  may  be  ex- 
plained without  considering  it  to  refer  to  the  coloni 
of  whom  we  are  speaking ;  but  the  explanation  that 
be  suggests  seems  a  very  forced  one,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  his  explanation  of  another  passage 
in  the  Digest.*  The  condition  of  the  old  clients 
seems  to  bear  some  relation  to  that  of  the  coloni,  but 
all  historical  traces  of  one  class  growing  out  of  the 
other  are  entirely  wanting ;  and,  indeed,  all  evi- 
dence of  the  real  origin  of  the  coloni  seems  to  fail 
altogether. 

Savigny  observes  that  he  does  not  perceive  any 
historical  connexion  between  the  villeins  (viUani) 
of  modern  Europe  and  the  coloni,  though  there  is  a 
strong  resemblance  between  their  respective  condi- 
tions. There  were,  however,  many  important  dis- 
iinctions ;  for  instance,  the  villein  services  due  to 
the  lord  had  nothing  corresponding  to  them  in  the 
case  of  the  coloni,  so  far  as  we  know.  Littleton's 
Tenures,  section  172,  die.,  and  Bracton,*  may  be 
consulted  as  to  the  incidents  of  villeinage. 

This  view  of  the  condition  of  the  coloni  is  from 
Savigny's  Essay  on  the  subject,  which  is  translated 
in  the  Philological  Museum,  vol.  ii. 

PR^FECTUS.    (Ktd.  Ariiy,  RoMiK,  p.  lOS.) 

PRiEFECTUS  .aiRA'RII.    {Vid.  iERAHicH.) 

PRilFECTUS  ANNO'NiE,  the  praefect  of  the 
provisions,  especially  of  the  corn-market,  was  not  a 
regular  magistrate  under  the  Republic,  but  was  only 
appointed  in  cases  of  extraordinary  scarcity,  when 
he  seems  to  have  regulated  the  prices  at  which  com 
'  was  to  be  sold.*  The  superintendence  of  the  com- 
'  market  throughout  the  whole  Republic  was  at  a  la- 
ter period  intrusted  to  Pompey  for  a  period  of  five 
years  -,'  and,  in  accordance  with  this  example,  Au- 
gustus took  the  same  superintendence  upon  himself, 
«nd  commanded  that  two  persons,  who  had  been 
prtetors  five  years  before,  should  b»  appointed  every 


year  for  the  distribution  of  the  com'  (curam  fmme* 
ti  populo  dividundi').  Subsequently  Augustus  a> 
signed  this  duty  to  two  persons  of  consular  rank ; 
but  he  also  created  an  officer,  under  the  title  of  Prm 
fectiu  Atmona,  who  must  be  distinguished  from  th> 
above-mentioned  officers.  This  office  was  a  per- 
manent one,  and  appears  to  have  been  only  b^  b) 
one  person  at  a  time :  he  had  jurisdiction  over  al 
matters  appertaining  to  the  corn-market,  and,  lilu 
the  Pra/ectu*  Vigilum,  was  chosen  from  the  equitec 
and  was  not  reckoned  among  the  ordinary  magis 
trates.*  The  prtefectus  annonc  continued  to  exist 
till  the  latest  times  of  the  Empire :  respecting  hit 
duties  m  later  times,  see  Walter,  Gttch.  dt*  B»m. 
Rtchtr,  p.  373,  374. 

PR^FECTUS  AQUA'RUM.  iVid.  \wm  Dtc 
Till,  p.  75.) 

PRiEFECTUS  CASTRO'RU*^  prtefect  ol  uk 
camp,  is  first  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Augustas 
There  was  one  to  each  legion.*  We  learn  from  Ve- 
getius*  that  it  was  bis  duty  to  attend  to  all  matten 
connected  with  the  making  of  a  camp,  such  as  the 
vallum,  fossa,  &c ,  and  also  to  the  internal  economy 
of  it. 

PR£FECTUS  CLASSIS,  the  commander  of  a 
fleet.  This  title  was  frequently  given  in  the  tinei 
of  the  Republic  to  the  commander  of  a  fleet ;'  bat 
Augustus  appointed  two  permanent  officers  with 
this  title,  one  of  whom  was  stationed  at  Ravenna 
on  the  Hadriatic,  and  the  other  at  Misennm  on  the 
Tuscan  Sea,  each  having  the  command  of  a  fle^* 

PR^FECTUS  PABRUM.    (Vid.  Fabbi.) 

■PR^FECTUS  JURI  DICUNDO.  (Yti.  Colo- 
NIA,  p.  888.) 

PRiEFECTUS  PR^TOTIIO  was  the  command- 
er of  the  troops  who  guarded  the  emperor's  person. 
( Vid.  PsiKTOKiANi.)  This  office  was  instituted  by 
Augustus,  and  was  at  first  only  mUilary,  and  had 
comparatively  small  power  attached  to  it  ;*  bat  un- 
der Tiberius,  who  made  Sejanus  commander  <tf  the 
prstorian  troops,  it  became  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance, till  at  length  the  power  of  these  pnefects  be- 
came only  second  to  that  of  the  emperors."  The 
relation  of  the  prtefectus  prstorio  to  the  emperor  is 
compared  to  that  of  the  magister  equitum  to  the 
dictator  under  the  Republic."  From  the  reign  of 
Severus  to  that  of  Diocletian,  the  prefects,  like  the 
viziers  of  the  East,  had  the  superintendence  of  all 
departments  of  the  state,  the  palace,  the  army,  the 
finances,  and  the  law ;  they  also  had  a  conn  in 
which  they  decided  cases."  The  office  of  prrfect 
of  the  prtetorium  was  not  confined  to  military  offi- 
cers ;  it  was  filled  by  (Jlpian  and  Papinian,  and  oth- 
er distinguished  jurists. 

Originally  there  were  two  prefects;  afterward 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  two ;  from  the  time 
of  Commodus,  sometimes  three,"  and  even  four. 
They  were,  as  a  regular  rule,  chosen  only  from  the 
equites  ;'*  but,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  Sevenis, 
the  dignity  of  senator  was  always  joined  with  their 
office." 

Under  Constantino  the  pnefects  were  deprived 
of  all  military  command,  and  changed  into  govern- 
ors of  provinces.  He  ap[>uinted  four  such  pnefects : 
the  one  who  commonly  attended  on  the  imperial 
court  had  the  command  of  Thrace,  the  whole  of  the 
East,  and  Egypt ;  the  second  had  the  command  of 
Illyricum,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  and  usually  res! 
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Canuuid.,6.)— 14.  (Dion  Can.,  lii.,  S4 Snat., Tit., <—!■■», 

Coowod.,  4.)— 15.  (Lamprid.,  Alax.  Sav., «.) 
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ded  first  at  Siimium,  afterward  at  Theebolcnica ; 
the  third,  of  Ita  i  and  Arrica ;  the  fourth,  who  resi- 
ded at  Tiives,  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain.'  These 
prafects  were  the  proper  representatives  of  the  em- 
peror, and  their  power  extended  over  all  depart- 
ments of  the  state :  the  army  alone  was  not  subject 
to  their  jariadiction.* 

PRjEFECTUS  VI'GILUM,  the  commander  of 
the  city  guards.  To  protect  the  state  against  fires 
at  night,  robbery,  housebreaking,  &c.,  Augustus 
form^  seveif  cohorts  of  watch-soldiers  (mgUtt), 
ariginally  consisting  of  freedmen,  but  afterward  of 
others,  one  for  each  of  the  two  regiones  into  which 
the  city  was  divided ;  each  cohort  was  commanded 
by  a  tribune,  and  the  whole  were  under  a  prsfectus 
vigilum,  who  had  jurisdiction  in  all  ordinary  cases 
of  incendiaries,  thieves,  iSus. ;  but,  if  anything  extra- 
ordinary oocuried,  it  was  his  duty  to  report  it  to  the 
praefectus  urbi.  This  prsfect  was  chosen  from  the 
eqnites,  and  was  not  reckoned  among  the  ordinary 
iDAgistretes.*  We  read  of  the  prafectus  vigilum 
ander  the  reigns  of  Theodosius  and  Arcadius,  at 
which  time  be  had  to  refer  all  capital  crimes  to  the 
prefect  of  the  city.* 

PRiEFECTUS  URBI,  prefect  or  warden  of  the 
city,  was  originally  called  autM  urbit.*  The  name 
pritfeetut  urbi  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  till 
ifter  the  time  of  the  decemvirs.  The  dignity  of 
sostoa  urbis,  being  combined  with  that  of  princeps 
senatus,  was  conferred  by  the  king,  as  he  had  to 
appoint  one  of  the  decern  prirai  as  princeps  senatus.* 
The  functions  of  the  custos  urbis,  however,  were 
not  exercised  except  in  the  absence  of  the  king 
from  Rome,  and  then  he  acted  as  the  representative 
of  the  king :  he  convoked  the  senate,  held  the  comi- 
tia,  if  necessary,  and  on  any  emergency  might  take 
such  measures  as  he  thought  proper ;  in  short,  he 
had  the  imperium  in  the  city.'  Romulus  is  said  to 
have  conferred  this  dignity  upon  Denter  Romulius, 
Tullus  Hostilius  upon  Numa  Martius,  and  Tarquin- 
ius  Superbus  upon  Sp.  Lucretius.  During  the  king- 
ly period,  the  office  of  warden  of  the  city  was  prob- 
ably for  life.  Under  the  Republic,  the  office  and  its 
name  of  custos  urbis  remained  unaltered ;  but  in 
487  B.C.  it  was  elevated  into  a  magistracy,  to  be 
bestowed  by  election.*  The  custos  urbis  was  in 
all  probability  elected  by  the  curie,  instead  of  whom 
Dionysios'  mentions  the  senate.  Persons  of  con- 
sular rank  were  alone  eligible;  and,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  decemvirate,  every  prefect  that  is  men- 
tioned occurs  previously  as  consul.  The  only  ex- 
ception is  P.  Lucretius  in  Livy,'*  whose  name,  how- 
ever, is  probably  wrong."  In  the  eariy  period  of  the 
Republic,  the  warden  exercised  within  the  city  all 
the  powers  of  the  consuls  if  they  were  absent :  he 
convoked  the  senate,"  held  the  comitia,"  and  in 
times  of  war  even  levied  civic  legions,  which  were 
commanded  by  him. 

When  the  office  of  prtetor  urbanus  was  instituted, 
the  wardenship  of  the  city  was  swallowed  up  in  it  ;'* 
but,  as  the  Romans  were  at  all  times  averse  to 
dropping  altogether  any  of  their  old  institutions,  a 
prsfectus  urbi,  though  a  mere  shadow  of  the  former 
office,  was  henceforth  appointed  every  year,  only 
for  the  time  that  the  consuls  were  absent  from 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  ferise  Lat- 
ins. This  praifectus  had  neither  the  power  of  con- 
voking the  senate  nor  the  right  of  speaking  in  it,  as 
m  most  cases  he  was  a  person  below  the  senatorial 


1.  (Zoaimus,  ii.,  33.)— 3.  (Wulter,  Geicli.  dn  Ram.  RechU,p. 
t94,  361.— Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  17.)— 3.  (Suet.,  OcUv., 
tS,  30.— Appian,  I>e  Bell.  CiT.,  v.,  133.— Dion  Can.,  lii.,  M,  33  : 
tr.,  K.— Dig.  I,  tic.  S,  >.  2,  4  33  ;  1,  tit.  IS.)— t.  (Cod.,  i.,  tit.  48.) 
—i.  (hjda;  De  Magiatr.,  i.,  34,  38.)— 8.  (LiT.,  i.,  S9,  CO.- Dio- 
oya,  ii.,  H.)— 7.  (Taoit.,  Ann.,  yi.,  U.— Lir.,  i.,  SO.)— 8.  (LTdni, 
Vt  Maaiitr.,  i.,  38.)— «.  (riii.,  04.)— 10.  (iii.,  S4.)— U.  (Niebnhr, 
it,  p.  ISO,  note  8SS.)— IS.  (LiT.,  iii.,  t.— G«1L,  zir.,  7,  t  4.)— 13. 
ILiw.,  iii..  at.)— 14.  (Lydoa,  D*  Mea*.,  It.— De  M^giitr.,  ii.,  t.) 


age,  and  was  not  ap^tointed  by  the  people,  but  by  the 
consuls.'  When  Varro,  in  the  passage  of  Gelliua 
here  referred  to,  claims  for  the  prsfectus  urbi  the 
right  of  convoking  the  senate,  he  is  probably  speak 
ing  of  the  power  of  the  prefect  such  as  it  was  pre 
viously  to  the  institution  of  the  office  of  pretor  ur- 
banus. Of  how  little  importance  the  office  of  prs- 
feet  of  the  city  had  gradually  become,  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  facts  that  it  was  always  given  to  young 
men  of  illustrious  tamilies,*  and  that  J.  Cesar  even 
appointed  to  it  several  youths  of  equestrian  rank 
under  age.*  During  the  Empire  such  prsfects  of 
the  city  continued  to  be  appointed  so  long  as  the 
ferie  Latins  were  celebrated,  and  were  even  in 
vested  with  some  kind  of  jurisdiction.*  On  some 
occasions,  however,  no  prsfectus  urbi  was  appoint- 
ed at  all,  and  then  his  duties  were  performed  by  the 
pretor  urbanus.* 

An  office  very  different  from  this,  though  bearing 
the  same  name,  was  instituted  by  Augustus  on  the 
suggestion  of  Mscenas.*  This  new  prsfectus  urbi 
was  a  regular  and  permanent  magistrate,  whom  Au- 
gustus invested  with  all  the  powers  necessary  tc 
maintain  peace  and  order  in  the  ci*.y.  He  had  the 
superintendence  of  butchers,  bankers,  guardians, 
theatres,  dco. ;  and,  to  enable  him  to  exercise  his 
power,  he  had  distributed  throughout  the  city  a 
number  of  milites  stationarii,  whom  we  may  com- 
pare to  a  modern  poUce.  He  also  had  jurisdiction 
in  cases  between  slaves  and  their  masters,  between 
patrons  and  their  freedmen,  and  over  sons  who  bad 
violated  the  pietas  towards  their  parents.'  His  ju- 
risdiction, however,  became  gradually  extended; 
and,  as  the  powers  of  the  ancient  republican  prs- 
fectus urbi  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  office  of 
the  pretor  urbanus,  so  now  the  power  of  the  pretor 
urbanus  was  gradually  absorbed  by  that  of  the  prte- 
fectus  urbi ;  and  at  last  there  was  no  appeal  from 
his  sentence  except  to  the  person  of  the  princeps 
himself,  while  anybody  might  appeal  from  a  sen- 
tence of  any  other  city  magistrate,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  even  from  that  of  a  governor  of  a  province, 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  prsfectus  urbi.*  His  jurisdic- 
tion in  criminal  matters  was  at  first  connected  with 
the  qusstiones ;'  but  from  the  third  century  he  ex- 
ercised it  alone,  and  not  only  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
but  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  from  it,  and 
he  might  sentence  a  person  to  deportatio  in  insu- 
lam.**  During  the  first  period  of  the  Empire  and 
under  good  emperors,  the  office  was  generally  held 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  many  cases  for  life ;" 
but  from  the  time  of  Valerian  a  new  prefect  of  the 
city  occurs  almost  every  year. 

At  the  time  when  Constantinople  was  made  the 
second  capital  of  the  Empire,  this  city  also  received 
its  prsfectus  urbi.  The  prsfects  at  this  time  were 
the  direct  representatives  of  the  emperors,  and  all 
the  olhe'i-  officers  of  the  administration  of  the  city, 
all  corporations,  and  all  public  institutions,  were  un- 
der their  control."  They  also  exercised  a  superin- 
tendence over  the  importation  and  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions, though  these  subjects  were  under  the  more 
immediate  regulation  of  other  officers."  The  prs- 
fects of  the  city  had  every  month  to  make  a  report 
to  the  emperor  of  the  transactions  of  the  senate," 
where  they  gave  their  vote  before  the  consulares. 


I.  (Oell.,  xiT.,  8.)— S.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ir  ,  36.)— 3.  (Dion  Ctm., 
xlix.,  4S  ;  zliii.,  99,  48.)— 4.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ri.,  II.— Snet.,  Nero, 
7.— Claud.,  4.— Dion  Caia.,liT.,  17— J.  Capitol.,  Anton.  Phil., 
4.)— S.  (Dion  Casa.,  ili.,  14  ;  xliz.,  K.)— 8.  (Dion  Caia.,  Iii.,  SI. 
-Tacit.,  1.  c— Snet.,  Octar.,  37.)  —T.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  13,  a.  1,  ♦  S 
14  ;  37,  tit.  IS,  a.  I,  t  3.)  —  8.  (Vopiic.,  Florinn.,  S,  0.  —  S  jrt. 
OcUT.,  S3.  —  Dion  Casa.,  Iii.,  SI,  33.—  Dir.  4,  tit.  4,  a.  38.)  —V 
(Tacit.,  Ann.,  ziv.,  41,  with  the  note  of  Lipaiua.) — 10.  (Dig.  1 
tit.  13,  ■.  l,t  3and4.)— 11.  (Dion  Casi.,  hi.,  31,34  ;  liiriii.,  14 
— J.  Capitol.,  Anton.  Pioa,  8. — Lamprid.,  Commod.,  14. — Vopisc 
Oarin.,  18.)— 13.  (Cod.,i.,  tit.S8,  i.  4.— Synilnach.,£pi>t.,i.,3* 
43.— Caaaiod.,  Variar.,Ti.,4.)— 13.  (Cod.,  i.,  tit.  38,  a.  1  — On% 
Inacr.,  n.  3110.) — 14.  (Symniar.hi,  Epiat.,  x  ,  44.) 
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Tbeywere  the  medium  through  which  the  emper- 
ors received  the  petitions  and  presents  from  their 
capital.'  At  the  election  of  a  pope,  the  prefect  of 
Rome  had  the  care  of  all  the  external  regulations.* 
PRiEFECTU'RA.  {Vid  Colonia,  p.  282,  883.) 
PKM'FICM  {Vid.  Fdnus,  p.  459.) 
PR^FU'RNIUM.  (Vid.  Baths,  p.  161.) 
PRiEJUUrCIUM.  This  word,  as  appears  from 
Its  etymology,  has  a  certain  relation  to  judicium,  to 
tvhich  it  is  opposed  by  Cicero,'  "  de  quo  non  praju- 
iicium,  ted  plane  jam  judicium  factum."  The  com- 
mentator, who  goes  under  the  name  of  Asconius, 
observes  on  this  passage,  that  a  prsjadicium  is 
something  which,  when  established,  becomes  an  ac- 
emplum  for  the  judices  (judicaiuri)  to  follow ;  but 
this  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  he  means  something 
established  in  the  same  cause  by  way  of  prelimina- 
ry inquiry,  or  something  established  in  a  different, 
but  a  like  cause,  which  would  be  what  we  call  a 
precedent.  Quintilian*  states  that  it  is  used  both  in 
the  sense  of  a  precedent,  in  which  case  it  is  rather 
ezemplum  than  prajudieium  {res  ex  paribut  caiui$ 
judicata),  and  also  in  the  sense  of  a  preliminary 
mquiry  and  determination  about  something  which 
belongs  to  the  matter  in  dispute  (judieii*  ad  iptam 
cautam  pertineiUibus),  whence  also  comes  the  name 
preejudicinm.  This  latter  sense  is  in  conformity 
with  the  meaning  of  prtejudiciales  actiones  or  prK- 
judicia,  in  which  there  is  an  intentio  only,  and  no- 
thing else.'  ( Vid.  Actio.)  These,  accordingly,  were 
called  prsjudiciales  actiones,  which  had  for  their 
object  the  determination  of  some  matter  which  was 
not  accompanied  by  a  condemnatio.  For  instance, 
the  question  might  be  whether  a  man  is  a  father 
or  not,  or  whether  he  has  a  potestas  over  his  child  : 
these  were  the  subject  of  praejudiciales  actiones.  If 
a  father  denied  that  the  child  who  was  born  of  his 
wife,  or  with  which  she  was  then  pregnant,  was  his 
child,  this  was  the  subject  of  a  "  pr<tjudicium  cum 
poire  de  partu  agttoscemto"  If  a  judex  should  have 
declared  that  the  child  must  be  maintained  by  the 
reputed  father,  there  must  still  be  the  preejudicium 
to  ascertain  whether  the  reputed  father  is  the  true 
father.  If  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  mother'was 
his  wife,  there  must  be  a  prsjudicium  on  this  mat- 
ter before  the  prsejudicium  de  partu  agnoscendo. 
These  praejudical  actions,  then,  were,  as  it  appears, 
actions  respecting  status,  and  they  were  either  civiles 
or  prKtoriae.  It  was  a  civills  actio  when  the  question 
was  as  to  libertas  ;  the  rest  seem  to  have  been  prae- 
torlte  actiones.  Quintilian  makes  a  third  class  of  prse- 
judicia,  "cam  de  eadem  cauta  pronuntiatum  cat,"  &c. 
Sometimes  preejudicium  means  inconvenience, 
damage,  injury,  which  sense  appears  to  arise  from 
the  notion  of  a  thing  being  prejudged,  or  decided 
without  being  fairly  beard ;  and  this  sense  of  the 
word  seems  to  be  very  nearly  the  same  in  which  it 
occurs  in  our  lew  in  the  phrase  "  without  prejudice 
to  other  matters  in  the  cause."* 

PRiELU'SIO.  (Vid.  Gladiatorks,  p.  476.) 
PRiENCMEN.  {Vid.  Nombn,  Roman.) 
PRJEPO'SITUS,  which  means  a  person  placed 
over,  was  given  as  a  title  in  the  later  times  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  many  officers :  of  these,  the  most 
important  was  the  praposilut  tacri  cnMculi,  or  chief 
chamberlain  in  the  emperor's  palace.'  Under  him 
was  the  primicerius,  together  with  the  cubicularii 
and  the  corps  of  sUentarii,  commanded  by  three 
decurioncs,  who  preserved  silence  in  the  interior  of 
the  palace.* 


1.  (Sjnmach.  Epiit.,  x.,  38, 19,  3}.— Cod.,  xii.,  tit.  49.)— S. 
(Symmtch.  EpiK.,  x.,  71-83.)  — 3.  (Dwinat.,  4.)  — 4.  (Inn. 
Orat.,  T.,  1,  2.)— S.  (Gaiin,  it.,  44.)— fl.  (Gaius,  iii.,  1S3 ;  iv.,44. 
—Dig.  25,  tit.  S.— Dig.  SS,  tit.  3,  •.  8  —  In«.,  i».,  lit.  »,  l.  11.— 
Theophilui.  Panphr.  sd  Inst.,  it.,  tit.  6,  •.  13.)  — 7.  (Cod.,  lii., 
lit.  i.—Coi .  Thood.,  Ti.,  tit.  8.)— 8  'Cod.,  xii.,  tit.  It.— Walter, 
Guch.  dei  Rnm  Raoht*,  p.  MO.) 


PRiEROGATI'VA  CENTU'RIA  i^td  Vtmt- 
TIA,  p.  297.) 

PILES.  If  we  might  trust  a  definition  by  Adso- 
nius,'  he  was  called  vas  who  gave  security  (or  an 
other  in  a  causa  capitalis ;  and  he  who  gave  senv 
rity  for  another  in  a  civil  action  was  praes.  Bo! 
this  authority  cannot  be  trusted,  and  the  usage  ot 
the  words  vas  and  pnes  was  certainly  not  alwayi 
conformable  to  this  definition.  According  to  Varro,' 
any  person  was  vas  who  promised  vadinionium  fm 
another,  that  is,  gave  security  for  another  in  any  le- 
gal proceeding.  Festus'  says  that  vas  is  a  spiinsor 
in  a  res  capitalis.  If  vas  is  genus,  of  which  vas  ia 
its  special  sense,  and  prees  are  species,  these  defini- 
tions will  be  consistent.  Under  Mancept  Festtis  re- 
marks, that  manceps  signifies  him  who  buys  or  biro 
any  public  property  {qui  a  populo  emit  conduciive), 
and  that  he  is  also  called  prees  because  he  is  bound 
to  make  good  his  contract  {pratlare  quod  promisU) 
as  well  as  he  who  is  his  pr«s.*  According  to  this, 
prees  is  a  surety  for  one  who  buys  of  the  state,  and 
so  called  because  of  his  liability  {pratlare).  But 
the  etymology  at  least  is  doubtful,  and,  we  are  in 
dined  to  think,  false.  The  passage  of  Festus  ex- 
plains a  passage  in  the  Life  of  Atticus,*  in  which  il 
is  said  that  he  never  bought  anything  at  public  auc- 
tion {ad  hastam  publieam),  and  never  was  either 
manceps  or  praes.  A  case  is  mentioned  by  Gellios* 
in  which  a  person  was  committed  to  prison  who 
could  not  obtain  predes.  The  goofls  of  a  prass  were 
called  pnedia,'  and  in  Cicero*  and  Livy*  "pradibuM 
el  pradiit"  come  together.  The  phrase  "pradibat 
cavere," to  give  security,  occurs  in  the  Digest,"  where 
some  editions  have  "pro  adibut  cohere."  (See  llie 
various  readings,  ed.  Gebauer  and  Spangenberg.) 
The  phrase  "pradei  vendere"  means  to  sel^  not  the 
prsedes  properly  so  called,  but  the  things  which  ara 
given  as  a  security. 

Praediatores  are  supposed  by  Brissonius  to  be  the 
same  as  predes,"  at  least  so  far  as  they  were  sure- 
ties to  the  state.  But  prasdiator  is  defined  by  Gains" 
to  be  one  "  who  buys  from  the  people ,"  and  from 
the  context  it  is  clear  that  it  is  one  who  buys  a 
prsedium,  which  is  farther  defined  to  be  a  thing 
pledged  to  the  populus  "  res  obligata  populo.^  Tlie 
preediator,  then,  is  he  who  buys  a  predmm,  that  is, 
a  thing  given  to  the  populus  as  a  security  by  a 
prtes ;  and  the  whole  law  relating  to  such  mattett 
was  called  jus  prsdiatorium. 

PRiESCRI'PTIO,  or,  rather,  TEMPORIS  PFLE- 
SCRIPTIO,  signifies  the  exceptio  or  answer  which 
a  defendant  has  to  the  demand  of  a  plaintiff,  found- 
ed on  the  circumstance  of  the  lapse  of  time.  The 
word,  then,  has  properly  no  reference  to  the  |dain- 
tiff's  loss  of  right,  but  to  the  defendant's  acquisitioa 
of  a  right  by  which  he  excludes  the  plaintiff  from 
prosecuting  his  suit.  This  right  of  a  defendant  did 
not  exist  in  the  old  Roman  law.  When  the  pnc- 
tors  gave  new  actions  by  their  edict,  they  attached 
to  them  the  condition  that  those  actions  mast  be 
brought  within  a  year  (intra  annum  judicium  date), 
that  is,  a  year  from  the  time  when  the  right  of  ac- 
tion accrued.  These  actions,  then,  were  exception! 
from  the  old  rule,  that  all  actiones  were  perpetuc 
This  rule  became  extended  by  the  longi  temporit 
prasscriptio,  which  established  that  in  actions  about 
ownership,  or  jura  in  re,  ten,  or  in  some  caaei 
twenty  years,  would  give  a  priescriptio,  when  the 
possessor  could  show  that  he  had  complied  with  the 
main  conditions  of  usucapion,  without  having  a& 
quired  ownership  by  usucapion,  for  If  he  had,  he  bad 


1.  (IdYU.,xii.,  9.)-S.  (Ling:.  Lat,  ti.,  74,  ed.  MOUer.)— 1  (• 
T.  Vadam.)  —4.  ( VM.  also  Vairo,  1.  c)  — ».  (C.  Nep.,  «.)— • 
(Tii.,  19.)— 7.  (P»audo-A«con.  m  Verr.,  II.,  i.,  54.)— 8.  (L  c.)— • 
(xxii.,  «0.)— 10.  (10,  tit.  3,  ».«.)  — 11.  (Cic,  Pro  Bi...,  c.  «.- 
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PR^SCRIPTIO. 


PRiETOa 


M  Ofeed  of  any  es  %pt>o.  This  rule  was  farther  ex- 
tended by  Ck>IlstaDti^e,  and  a  period  of  30  or  40 
years,  for  i.  seems  that  the  time  was  not  quite  set- 
tled, was  to  be  considered  sufficient  for  a  prsscrip- 
\ift,  though  the  defendant  had  not  complied  with 
ihe  conditions  of  usucapion.  A  general  constitu- 
jon  was  made  by  Theodosius,  A.D.  424,  which, 
;vith  some  variations,  appears  in  both  the  Codes  ;> 
and  it  enacted  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  acttones 
already  mentioned,  there  should  be  no  hereditatis 
petitio  alter  30  years,  and  that,  after  the  same 
t'me,  no  personal  action  should  be  brought.  The 
actio  finlum  regundorum  was  excepted,  and  also 
the  action  of  a  creditor  for  his  pignus  or  hypotbeca 
a|;ainst  the  debtor,  but  not  against  others.  Prteju- 
diciales  actiones  as  to  status  are  not  enumerated 
among  those  against  which  there  was  a  prsscriptio, 
but  they  seem  to  be  included  in  the  general  words 
of  the  law.  Justinian,  by  a  constitution  of  the  year 
530,*  established  the  general  rule  of  30  years  for  all 
actions,  with  the  exception  of  the  actio  hypotheca- 
ria,  for  which  he  required  40  years.  His  constitu- 
tion enumerates  the  following  actions  to  which  the 
pnescriptio  of  30  years  would  apply :  FanuluB  htr- 
cucunda,  Commum  dividundo,  Finium  regundorum, 
Pro  Socio,  Furti  et  Vi  Bonorttm  Raptorum;  and  it 
adds,  "neque  alteriut  cujuteunjue  persorialU  actio 
vitam  longiorem  ette  triginta  onnu,  <^.,  sed  ex  quo 
ah  inilio  competit,  et  semel  nnla  e»t,  ifc.,  post  memo- 
ratum  ttmput  fimri."  It  thus  appears  that  all  ac- 
tions were  originally  perpetute,  then  some  were 
made  subject  to  prescriptio,  and,  finally,  all  were 
made  so.  In  consequence  of  this  change,  the  term 
perpetue,  originally  applied  to  actions  that  were 
not  subject  to  priescriptio,  wsis  used  to  signify  an 
actio  in  which  30  years  were  necessary  to  gire  a 
praescriptio,  as  opposed  to  actiones  in  which  the 
right  to  a  praescriptio  accrued  in  a  shorter  time.* 

The  conditions  necessary  to  establish  a  pnescrip- 
lio  were,  I.  Actio  nata,  for  there  must  be  a  right  of 
action  in  order  that  a  preescriptio  may  have  an  ori- 
gin, and  the  date  of  its  origin  must  bie  fixed  by  the 
date  of  the  right  of  action.  S.  There  must  be  a 
continuous  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  person  enti- 
tled to  bring  the  action,  in  order  that  the  time  of 
the  prffiscriptio  may  be  reckoned  uninterruptedly. 
3.  Bona  fides  was  not  a  necessary  ingredient  in  a 
pnescriptio  as  such,  because  it  was  the  neglect  of 
the  plaintiff  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  pre- 
scriptio.  But  ths  lungi  temporis  prescripiio  was 
made  like  to  usucapion  as  to  its  conditions,  of 
which  bona  fides  was  one.  Justinian*  required  a 
bona  fides  in  the  case  of  a  thirty-year  prsscriptio ; 
^ut  this  was  no  new  rule,  except  so  far  as  the  pos- 
sessor claimed  the  benefit  of  usucapio  ;  and  as  the 
longi  temporis  preescriptio,  as  an  independent  rule 
of  law,  disappeared  from  the  legislation  of  Justinian, 
the  bona  fides,  as  a  condition  of  prsscriptio,  went 
with  it.  4.  The  lapse  of  time,  which  was  30  years ; 
b  It  to  this  there  were  many  exceptions. 

The  sources  on  the  subject  of  praescriptio  are  re- 
ferred to  in  Brinkmann's  ImtitttioTiet  Juri»  Romani, 
and  Miihienbmch's  Doctrina  Pandeetantm,  <i  261 
and  ^  481,  on  the  distinction  being  ultimately  abol- 
ished between  pratscriptio  and  usucapio.  —  Savig- 
ny,  Syttem  de»  heutigen  Rom.  Rechtt,  vol.  v.,  from 
whom  this  outline  is  taken.     Vid.  also  Usdcapio. 

Pnescriptio  had  a  special  sense  in  Roman  plead- 
ings, which  Gaius  has  explained  as  existing  in  his 
Jme.*  These  praescriptiones  were  pro  actore,  and 
not  pro  reo ;  and  an  example  will  explain  the  term. 
It  often  happens  that  an  obligatio  is  such  that  a 
noan  is  bound  to  another  to  do  certain  acts  at  cer- 


I.  (Cod.  llMod.,  IT.,  tic.  14.— Cod.,  Tii.,  tit.  W,  •.  S.)— S. 
(Cod.,  Tii.,  tit.  40,  •. !.)— S.  iloM.,  ir.,  tit.  IS.)— 4.  (Cod.,  Tii., 
M. »,  •  S  )—i.  (iT.,  130.) 


tain  times,  as,  for  instance,  yearly,  half  yearly,  (t 
monthly.  The  payment  of  interest  on  money  would 
be  an  example.  At  the  close  of  any  of  these  cer- 
tain periods,  the  parly  to  whom  the  obligatio  was 
due  might  sue  for  what  was  due,  but  not  for  what 
was  not  due,  though  an  obligatio  was  contracted  as 
to  future  time.  When  a  debt  had  become  due  iu 
consequence  of  an  obligatio,  there  was  said  to  be 
a  praestatio,  or  it  was  said  "aliqiud  jam  preutarx 
oportet:"  when  the  obligatio  existed,  but  the  praes- 
tatio was  not  due,  it  was  "futura  prattatio,"  or  it 
was  said  "prastatio  adkuc  nulla  est."  If  then  the 
plaintiff  wished  to  limit  his  demand  to  what  was 
due,  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  following  praescrip- 
tio :  "  Ea  res  agatur  cujut  rei  diet  /uti."'  The 
name  of  praescriptiones,  observes  Gaius,  is  mani- 
festly derived  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
prefixed  (praescribuntur)  to  the  formule,  that  is, 
they  came  before  the  intentio.  In  the  time  of 
Gaius  the  praescriptiones  were  only  used  by  the 
actor ;  but  formerly  they  were  also  used  in  favour 
of  a  defendant  (reus),  as  in  the  following  instance  : 
"  Ea  ret  agatur  quod  or<t}udicium  heredilati  rum  fiat," 
which  in  the  time  of^  Gaius  was  turned  into  a  kind 
of  exceptio  or  answer,  when  the  petitor  hereditatis, 
by  using  a  different  kind  of  actio,  was  prejudging 
the  question  of  the  hereditas  (cum  petitor,  <^  .  .  . 
prajudicium  heredilati  facial*).    ( FuJ.  Pa^ijnDicioM.) 

Savigny  shows  that,  in  the  legislation  of  Justin- 
ian, prsscriptio  and  exceptio  are  identical,  and  that 
either  term  can  be  used  indiflerently.  He  ob- 
serves, that  the  praescriptiones  which  in  the  old  form 
of  procedure  were  introduced  into  the  formida  for 
the  benefit  of  the  defendant,  were  properly  excep- 
tiuoes,  and  it  was  merely  an  accidental  matter  that 
certain  exceptions  were  placed  before  the  intentio 
instead  of  being  placed  at  the  end  of  the  formula, 
as  was  the  usual  practice.  Subsequently,  as  ap- 
pears from  Gains,  only  the  praescriptiones  pro  actore 
were  prefixed  to  tbe  formula;  and  Aose  pro  reo 
were  placed  at  the  end,  and  still  retained,  though 
improperly,  the  name  of  praescriptiones.  Thus  ex- 
ceptio and  praescriptio  came  to  be  used  as  equiva- 
lent terms,  a  circumstance  to  which  the  disuse  of 
the  ordo  judiciorum  contributed.  Yet,  in  the  case 
of  particular  exceptiones,  one  or  other  of  the  names 
was  most  in  use,  and  the  indiscriminate  employ- 
ment of  them  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
The  prevalence  of  one  or  the  other  name,  in  par- 
ticular cases,  is  easily  explained :  thus,  the  doli 
and  rei  judicata  exceptiones  were  always  at  the 
end  of  the  formula,  and  the  temporis  and  fori  prae- 
scriptiones in  earlier  times  were  placed  at  the  be- 
ginning. Savigny  adds,  that  in  modem  times  prae- 
scriptio has  acquired  the  sense  of  usucapion,  but 
this  is  never  tbe  sense  of  the  word  priescriptio  in 
tbe  Roman  law.  Though  exceptio  and  praescriptio 
came  to  be  used  as  equivalent,  yet  neither  exceptio 
nor  prffiscriptio  is  used  in  the  sense  of  temporis 
praescriptio  without  the  addition  of  the  words  tern 
poris,  temporalis,  triginta  annorum,  dec  * 

PRASES.    ( Vid.  Peovincu.) 

PRjESUL.    (Vid.  Salh.) 

PRjETE-RITI    SENATO'RES.      (Vid.    Now 

CiNSORIA,  p.  665.) 

PR.iETEXTA.    (Kid.  TooA.) 

PRiETEXTA'TA  FA'BULA.  (Vid.  Gom<bdia, 
p.  300.) 

PRjETOR.  According  to  Cicero,*  praetor  was 
a  title  which  designated  the  consols  as  the  leaders 
of  the  armies  of  the  state ;  and  he  considers  the 
word  to  contain  the  same  elemental  parts  as  the 
verb  praire.    The  period  and  office  of  the  command 
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M  the  consuls  might  appropriately  be  called  pneto- 
rinm.'  Pnetor  was  also  a  title  of  office  among  the 
Latins. 

The  flist  prtetOT  specially  so  called  was  appoint- 
ed in  the  year  B.C.  366,  and  he  was  chosen  only 
from  the  patricians,  who  had  this  new  office  crea- 
ted as  a  kind  of  indemnification  to  themselves  for 
being  compelled  to  share  the  consulship  with  the 
plebeians.*  No  plebeian  praetor  was  appointed  till 
the  year  B.C.  337.  The  pretor  was  called  collega 
consulibus,  and  was  elected  with  the  same  auspices 
at  the  comitia  centuriata. 

The  pnetorshlp  was  originally  a  kind  of  third 
consulship,  and  the  chief  functions  of  the  preetor 
[jiu  in  vrbe  dicere,' jura  rcddcre*)  were  a  portion  of 
the  functions  of  the  consuls,  who,  according  to  the 
passage  of  Cicero  above  referred  to,  were  &o  call- 
ed judices  a  judicando.  The  prtetor  sometimes 
commanded  the  armies  of  the  state ;  and  while  the 
consuls  were  absent  with  the  armies,  he  exercised 
their  functions  within  the  city.  He  was  a  magis- 
tratns  curulis,  and  he  had  the  imperiura,  and,  con- 
sequently, was  one  of  the  magistratus  majores  :  but 
he  owed  respect  and  obedience  to  the  consuls.* 
His  insignia  of  office  were  six  lictors,  whence  he  is 
called  by  Polybius  iyc/unr  or  arpaniyif  i^aitiXcKvc, 
and  sometimes  simply  iiamXeicvc.  At  a  later  peri- 
od, the  pnetor  had  only  two  lictors  in  Rome.'  The 
pratorship  was  at  first  given  to  a  consul  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  as  appears  from  Livy. 

In  the  year  B.C.  S46  another  prstor  was  ap- 
pointed, whose  business  was  to  administer  justice 
in  matters  in  dispute  between  peregrini,  or  peregrini 
and  Roman  citizens ;  and,  accordingly,  he  was  call- 
ed prastor  peregrinus.'  The  other  praetor  was  then 
called  praetor  urbanus  "qui  jut  inter  civea  dieit," 
and  sometimes  simply  praetor  urbanus  and  praetor 
urbis.  The  two  praetors  determined  by  lot  which 
functions  they  should  respectively  exercise.  If  ei- 
ther of  them  was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  the  other 
performed  all  the  duties  of  both  within  the  city. 
Sometimes  the  military  imperium  of  a  praetor  was 
prolonged  for  a  second  year.  When  the  territories 
of  the  state  were  extended  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy,  new  praetors  were  made.  Thus,  two  praetors 
were  created  B.C.  227,  for  the  administration  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  two  more  were  added  when 
the  two  Spanish  provinces  were  formed,  B.C.  197. 
When  there  were  six  praetors,  two  stayed  in  the 
Mty,  and  tbe  other  four  went  abroad.  The  senate 
'.etermined  their  provinces,  which  were  distributed 
among  them  by  lot.*  After  the  discharge  of  his 
judicial  functions  in  the  city,  a  preetor  often  had  the 
administration  of  a  province,  with  the  title  of  pro- 
praetor. Sulla  increased  the  number  of  praetors  to 
eight,  which  Julius  Caesar  raised  successively  to 
ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen.  .Augustus,  after 
several  changes,  fixed  the  number  at  twelve.  Un- 
der Tiberius  there  were  sixteen.  Two  praetors 
were  appointed  by  Claudius  for  matters  relating  to 
fideicommissa  when  the  business  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  law  had  become  considerable ;  but  Titus 
reduced  the  number  to  one,  and  Nerva  added  a 
prtetor  for  the  decision  of  matters  between  the  fiscus 
and  individuals.  "  Thus,"  says  Pomponius,  speak- 
ing of  his  own  time,  "  eighteen  praetors  administer 
justice  {jut  dieunt)  in  the  state."*  M.  .^urelius, 
according  to  Capitolinus,"  appointed  a  praetor  for 
matters  relating  to  tutela,  which  must  have  taken 
place  after  Pomponius  wrote.  {Vid.  Pamdeot.*.) 
The  main  duties  of  the  praetors  were  judicial,  and 
It  appears  that  it  was  found  necessary  from  time 
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to  time  to  increase  their  number,  and  to  assign  M 
them  special  departments  of  the  administratjoo  o( 
justice. 

The  praetor  urbanus  was  specially  named  prstor, 
and  he  was  the  first  in  rank.  His  duties  confined 
him  to  Rome,  as  is  implied  by  the  name,  and  he 
could  only  leave  the  city  for  ten  days  at  a  time.  It 
was  part  of  his  duty  to  superintend  the  ludj  Apolli- 
nares.  He  was  also  the  chief  magistrate  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  to  the  edicta  of  the 
successive  praetors  the  Roman  law  owes  in  a  great 
degree  its  development  and  improvement.  Both 
the  prffitor  urbanus  and  the  pnetor  peregrinus  had 
the  jus  edicendi,*  and  their  functions  in  this  re- 
spect do  not  appear  to  have  been  limited  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  imperial  power,  though  it  most 
have  been  gradually  restricted  as  tbe  practicn  ol 
imperial  constitutions  and  rescripts  became  com- 
mon.    (Vid.  EnicTOM.) 

The  chief  judicial  functions  of  the  praetor  in  crvL 
matters  consisted  in  giving  a  judex.  ( Vid.  JtroBx.) 
It  was  only  in  the  case  of  interdicts  that  he  deci- 
ded in  a  snnunary  way.  (Vti.  IwTERDicTtrM.)  Pro- 
ceedings before  the  praetor  were  technically  said  to 
be  in  jure. 

The  praetors  also  presided  at  trials  of  criminal 
matters.  These  were  the  quaestiones  perpetuae,*  or 
the  trials  for  repetundae,  ambitus,  majestas,  and  pec- 
ulatus,  which,  when  there  were  six  prators,  were 
assigned  to  four  out  of  the  number.  Sulla  added  to 
these  questiones  those  of  falsum,  de  sicariis  et  vene- 
ficis,  and  de  parricidis,  and  for  this  purpose  he  added 
two,  or,  according  to  some  accounts,  four  praetors, 
for  the  accounts  of  Pomponius  and  of  other  writers 
do  not  agree  on  this  point.*  On  these  occasion* 
the  praetor  presided,  but  a  body  of  judices  determin- 
ed by  a  majority  of  votes  the  condenmation  ot  ac- 
quit^ of  the  accused.    ( Vid.  Jnoiciuii.) 

The  praetor,  when  he  administered  justice,  sat  on 
a  sella  curulis  in  a  tribunal,  which  was  that  part 
of  the  court  which  was  iq>propriated  to  the  praetof 
and  his  assessors  and  friends,  and  is  opposed  to  the 
subselUa,  or  part  occupied  by  the  judices,  and  oth- 
ers who  were  present.*  But  the  pnetor  could  do 
many  ministerial  acts  out  of  court,  or,  as  it  was 
expressed,  e  piano  or  ez  trquo  loco,  wiiich  terms  are 
opposed  to  t  tnbunaH  or  ez  rupcriore  loco:  for  in- 
stance, he  could,  in  certain  cases,  give  validity  to 
the  act  of  manumission  when  he  was  out  of  doors, 
as  on  his  road  to  the  bath  or  to  the  theatre.* 

The  praetors  existed  with  varying  numbers  to  a 
late  period  in  the  Empire,  and  they  had  still  jnris- 
dictio.* 

The  functions  of  the  praetors,  as  before  observed, 
were  chiefly  judicial,  and  this  article  should  be 
completed  by  a  reference  to  Edictdm,  Impbbiuh,  Jir- 
DEx,  JuRisnicTio,  MioisTKATUs,  Pkovincia.  To  the 
authorities  referred  to  under  Edictum  may  be  ad- 
ded, "  Die  Pr&toriscken  Eiiete  dtr  Rotner,  4«.,  mm 
D.  Eduard  Schroder,  Weimar,  1818." 

PRiETO'RIA  A'CTIO.     {Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 

PRiETO'RIA  COHORS.    (Vid.  PRMrotLixm.) 

PRiETORIA'NI,  sc.  mitita,  or  Pratoria  Ciduir- 
les,  a  body  of  troops  instituted  by  Augustus  to  pro- 
tect his  person  and  his  power,  and  called  by  thai 
name  in  imitation  of  the  pratoria  cohort,  or  select 
troop,  which  attended  the  person  of  the  praetor  or 
general  of  the  Roman  army.'  l^is  cohort  is  said 
to  have  been  first  formed  by  Scipio  Africanus  out 
of  the  bravest  troops,  whom  he  exempted  from  all 
other  duties  except  guarding  hi«  person,  and  to 
whom  he  gave  sixfold  pay  ;*  but  even  in  the  earit 
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Umes  it'  the  RcpnUic  the  Roman  general  eeems  to 
aare  bein  attended  by  a  select  truop.'  In  the  time 
3f  the  civil  wars  the  number  of  the  pra-torian  co- 
borta  was  greatly  increased,'  bu':  the  establish- 
ment of  them  as  a  separate  force  Wd4  owing  to  the 
policy  of  Augustus.  They  originally  consisted  of 
nine*  or  ten  cohorts,*  each  consisting  of  a  thou- 
sand men,  horse  and  foot.  They  were  chosen  only 
from  Italy,  chiefly  from  Etruria  and  Umbria,  or  an- 
cient Latium,  and  the  old  colonies,*  but  tiflerward 
firom  Macedonia,  Noricum,  and  Spain  also.*  Au- 
gustns,  in  accordance  with  his  general  policy  of 
avoiding  the  appearance  of  despotism,  stationed 
only  three  of  these  cohorts  in  the  capital,  and  dis- 
persed the  remainder  in  the  adjacent  towns  of  Ita- 
ly.' Tiberias,  however,  under  pretence  of  intro- 
ducing a  stricter  diBcipline  among  them,  assembled 
them  all  at  Rome  in  a  permanent  camp,  which  was 
strongly  fortified.*  Their  number  was  increased 
by  Vitellius  to  sixteen  cohorts,  or  16,000  men.* 

The  pretorians  were  distinguished  by  double  pay 
and  especial  privileges.  Their  term  of  service  was 
origintdly  fixed  by  Augustus  at  twelve  years,"  but 
was  afterward  increased  to  sixteen  years  ;  and 
when  they  had  served  their  time,  each  soldier  re- 
ceived 80,000  sesterces."  All  the  pretorians  seem 
tu  have  had  the  same  rank  as  the  centurions  in  the 
regular  legions,  since  we  are  told  by  Dio"  that  they 
bi^  the  privilege  of  carrying  a  vitis  0a66oi)  like 
the  centurions.  The  pretorians,  however,  soon 
became  the  most  powerful  body  in  the  state,  and, 
like  the  janizaries  at  Constantinople,  frequently 
deposed  and  elevated  emperors  according  to  their 
pleasure.  Even  the  most  powerful  of  the  emper- 
ora  were  obliged  to  court  their  favour ;  Eind  they 
always  obtained  a  liberal  donation  upon  the-  acces- 
sion of  each  emperor.  After  the  death  of  Pertinax 
(A.D.  193)  they  even  ofiered  the  empire  for  sale, 
which  was  purchased  by  Didius  Julianus ;"  but 
upon  the  accession  of  Severus  in  the  same  year 
they  were  disbanded,  on  account  of  the  part  they 
had  taken  in  the  death  of  Pertinax,  and  banished 
from  the  city.'*  The  emperors,  however,  could 
not  dispense  with  guards,  and  accordingly  the  pre- 
torians  were  restored  on  a  new  model  by  Severus, 
and  increased  to  four  times  their  ancient  number. 
Instead  of  being  levied  in  Italy,  Macedonia,  Nori- 
cum, or  Spain,  as  formerly,  the  best  soldiers  were 
now  draughted  from  all  the  legions  on  the  fron- 
tiers, so  that  the  prtetorian  cohorts  now  formed 
the  bravest  troops  of  the  Empire."  Dioclesian  re- 
duced their  numbers  and  abolished  their  privile- 
ges ;'*  they  were  still  allowed  to  remain  at  Rome, 
but  had  no  longer  the  guard  of  the  emperor's  per- 
son, as  he  never  resided  in  the  capital.  Tlieir 
numbers  were  again  increased  by  Maxentius,  but 
after  his  defeat  by  Constantine,  A.D.  ni2,  they 
were  entirely  suppressed  by  the  latter,  their  forti- 
fied camp  destroyed,  and  those  who  had  not  per- 
ished in  the  battle  between  Constantine  and  Max- 
entius were  dispersed  among  the  legions."  The 
Bew  form  of  government  established  by  Constan- 
tine did  not  require  such  a  body  of  troops,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, they  were  never  revived.  The  emper- 
or's body-guards  now  only  consisted  of  the  domes- 
tici,  horse  and  foot  under  two  comites,  and  of  the 
protectores.'* 

1.  (Liv.,  ii.,  ».)—».  (Appmn,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  07.— Id.  ib.,  t.,  S.) 
1.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ir.,  3.— Sum.,  OcUt.,  4B.)— 4.  (Diun  C»m.,  Iv., 
M.)— 5.  (Tacit ,  1.  0.— Id.,  Hiit.,  i.,  84.)— fl.  (Dion  Caia.,  lixiT., 
t )— 7.  (Saef .,  OclaT.,  49.)— 8.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ir.,  2.— Suet.,  Tib., 
n  —Dion  Can.,  Wii..  19.)— g.  (Tacit.,  Hilt.,  ii.,  93.)— 10.  (Dion 
Caw  ,  liT.,  as.)— 1 1.  (Id.,  Iv., ».— Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  17.)— 12.  (It. 
M.)— 13.  (Dion  Caia.,  Uiiii.,  II.— Span.,  Julian.,  3.— Hendian  , 
ii.,  7.)— 14.  (Dion  Cim.,  liiir.,  I.)— IS.  (Dion  Caaa.,  Ixxir.,  2.— 
Hmndiui.,  iii ,  13.)— 16.  (Aural.  Vir..  De  Ca!a.,  39.)— 17.  (Zou- 
otoa,  ii.,  17.— Anrel.  Viet.,  D«  Cw.,  40.)— 18.  (Cod.,  xii.,  tit.  17 
— <'.ol  Theod.,i!.,tit.>4.) 


The  commanders  of  the  pretorians  weie  nabet 
PR.srxcTi  Pr/etobio,  whose  duties,  powers,  fu:.. 
•:re  mentioned  in  a  separate  article. 

PH-iETORrUM  was  the  name  of  the  general's 
tejt  in  the  camp,  and  was  so  called  because  the 
name  of  the  chief  Roman  magistrate  was  original- 
ly prtetor,  and  not  consul.  ( Vid.  Castra,  p.  320.) 
"The  officers  who  attended  on  the  general  in  tiie  pra- 
lorium,  and  formed  his  council  of  war,  were  called 
by  the  same  name.*  The  word  was  also  used  in 
several  other  significations,  which  were  derived 
from  the  original  one.  Thus  the  residence  of  a 
governor  of  a  province  was  called  the  pratorium ;' 
and  the  same  name  was  also  given  to  any  large 
house  or  palace.*  The  camp  of  the  prstorian  troops 
at  Rome,  and  irequently  the  pretorian  troops  them 
selves,  were  called  by  this  name.    '  vw  PHiEToRi 

ANI.) 

PRA'NDIUM.  ( Vid.  CdN*,  p.  274.) 
•PRASI'TES  LAPIS (irpaof'ri/fllidof)  "the  Pr<u« 
of  Jameson  and  Prasiutn  of  Kirwan.  It  is  a  sub- 
species of  quartz,  and,  as  Cleaveland  remarks, 
usually  of  a  leek  or  dark  olive  colour.  It  is  a 
gem,  as  Sir  J.  Hill  says,  of  the  lower  class,  and  is 
known  by  our  jewellers  by  the  name  of  root  of  em- 
erald. De  Laet  states  that  the  xpvo^P'K'oi  is  a 
gem  of  greater  value."* 

*PRASIUM  {rrpdaiov),  a  name  applied  to  more 
than  one  species  of  the  Marrulnum,  L.,  or  Hore- 
hound.* 

*PRASOCU'RIS  (irpaaoKovpic),  a  species  of  larva 
or  caterpillar  noticed  by  Aristotle,  Theophrastus, 
and  Athensus.  Stackhouse  refers  it  to  the  Cimex 
ptcuirm*.  or  Lady-cow.* 

♦PRASON  (Trpavov),  the  Leek,  or  AUium  porrum. 
L.     ( Vid.  Allidk.)' 

PRECA'RIUM.  {Vid.  iNrBRDicruH,  p.  M4.) 
PRELUM  or  PRELUM  is  a  part  of  a  press 
used  by  the  ancients  in  making  wine,  olive  nil,  and 
paper.  The  press  itself  was  called  loreular,  and 
the  prelum  was  that  part  which  was  either  screw 
ed  or  knocked  down  upon  the  things  to  be  pressed, 
in  order  to  squeeze  out  the  last  juices.'  Some- 
times, however,  prelum  and  torcular  are  used  as 
convertible  terras,  a  part  being  named  instead  of 
the  whole.  As  regards  the  pressing  of  the  grapes, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  they  were  first  trod- 
den with  the  feet ;  but  as  this  process  did  not  press 
out  all  the  juice  of  the  grapes,  they  were  after- 
ward, with  their  stalks  and  peels  {tcopi  et  foUimli), 
put  under  the  prelum.'  Cato"  advised  his  coun- 
trymen always  to  make  the  prelum  of  the  wood  of 
blaek  maple  (earpintw  atra).  After  all  the  juice 
was  pressied  out  of  the  grapes,  they  were  collected 
in  casks,  water  was  poured  upon  them,  and  after 
standing  a  night  they  were  pressed  again.  The  li- 
quor thus  obtained  was  called  lora ;  it  was  preserv- 
ed in  casks,  and  was  used  as  a  drink  for  workmen 
during  the  winter."  Respecting  the  use  cf  the 
prelum  in  making  olive-oil  and  in  the  manu&cture 
of  paper,  see  Plin.,  If.  2V.,  xv.,  1 ;  xiii.,  25.— Co- 
lum.,  xii.,  50. 
•PRESTER  (vpfioTvp.)  ( Vid.  Dipsis.) 
PRIMICE'RIUS,  a  name  given  to  various  offi- 
cers and  dignitaries  under  the  later  Roman  Empire, 
is  explained  by  Suidas"  to  be  the  person  who  holds 
the  fhrst  rank  in  anything.  The  etymology  of  the 
word  is  doubtful :  it  is  supposed  that  a  person  was 


1.  (LiT.,  m.,  i,)—%  (Cie.  in  Voir.,  II.,  W.,  28 ;  t.,  St.— St. 

John,  iTiii.,  28,  33.)— S.  (Snet.,  Octny.,  78.- Id.,  Col.,  37 JuT., 

i.,  75.— Dig.  50,  tit.  16,  I.  198  )-4.  (Thoopl-.raat.,  Da  Lapid.,c. 
65.— llill,  atl  loc.— Adams,  Appcnt).,  s.  v.)— 5.  (Thcopbnst.,  U 
P.,  VI.,  1.— Dioscor.,  iii.,  109.)— 6.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  v.,  17.— It*. 
ophnut.,  H.  P.,  vii.,  5.— Adiunt,  Append.,  >.  v.)— 7,  (Theopkiut. 
H.  P.,  vii.,  1.)— 8.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  242.— VitruT.,  Ti. 
9.)— 9.  Varro,  De  Re  Roat.,  i.,  S4.— CulumelLi,  lii.,  38.). -10 
(De  Rt  lurt.,  31.)— II.  (Varro,  I.  c)— 12.  (a.  t.) 
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sailed  priintcertus  because  his  name  stood  first  in 
the  wax  (cera),  that  ia,  the  tablet  made  of  wax, 
which  contained  a  list  of  persons  of  any  rank. 

The  word  primicerius  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
always  applied  to  the  person  who  was  at  the  head 
of  any  department  of  the  state  or  army,  but  also 
to  the  one  second  in  command  or  authority,  a;^ 
for  instance,  the  prifniceriu*  taeri  cubiculi,  who  was 
under  the  praposilui  sach  cuMculi.  { Vid.  Pr^pos- 
ITOD  )  Various  primicerii  are  mentioned,  as  the 
primicerius  domaticorum  and  protectorum,^  fabrica,* 
mtn$orum,'  nolariorum,*  &c. 

PIU.MIPILA'RIS.    {Vid.  Centdeio.) 

PRIMIPI'LUS.    (Vid.  Centdbio.) 

PRINCEPS  JUVENTUTIS.  (Vil  Eqoitm,  p. 
418.) 

PRINCEPS  SENATUS.    ( Kid.  Senatds.) 

PRINCIPES.    (Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  103.) 

PRINCrPIA,  PRINCIPA'LIS  VIA.    ( Vid.  Cis- 

TBA.) 

•PRINOS  (ffjwVof),  "the  Qutrcut  cocci/era  or 
Quereus  ilex"  (which  would  appear  to  be  varieties 
of  the  same  species).  *'  The  kokko(,  Verma,  or 
Scarlet-grain,  is  produced  on  this  tree  by  a  certain 
class  of  insects.'" 

•PRISTIS  (vpiim!),  the  Sgualut  Prittit,  L.,  or 
Prialis  antiquorum,  L.,  the  Sawfish,  a  large  fi^  of 
the  Shark  tribe.* 

PRIVILE'GIUM.     (Vid.  Lex,  p.  681 ) 

nPOArcrEl'AS  rPA*H  (npoayuyeias  ypa^),  a 
prosecution  against  those  persons  who  performed 
the  degrading  office  of  pimpa  or  procurers  (jrpoayu- 
yoi).  By  the  law  of  Solon,  the  heaviest  punishment 
(TO  /leyiara  knirLfua)  was  inflicted  on  such  a  person 
(W»  nf  ikcvdepov  waida  )J  ywaixa  npoayuyevay^) 
According  to  Plutarch,'  a  penalty  of  twenty  drachms 
was  imposed  for  the  same  offence  To  reconcile 
this  statement  with  that  of  iEschines,  we  may  sup- 
pose with  Platner'  that  the  law  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarc'i  applied  only  to  prostitutes.  An  example  of  a 
nau  put  to  death  for  taking  an  Olynthian  girl  to  a 
wothel  ( TT^CTOf  irf  olK^fiaro^)  occurs  in  Dinarchus." 
A  prosecution  of  a  man  bv  Hyperides  hri  Kpoayu- 
yif  is  mentioned  by  Pollux."  A  charge  (probably 
false)  was  brought  against  Aspaaia  of  getting  free- 
bom  women  into  her  house  for  the  use  of  Peri- 
cles." In  connexion  with  this  subject,  see  the  yfm- 
dai  •ETA1PHSEQ2,  and  *eOPAS  TON  EAET- 
eEPCN." 

PROB'OLE  (irpoSoX^),  an  accusation  of  a  crim- 
inal nature,  preferred  before  the  people  of  Athens 
in  assembly,  with  a  view  to  obtain  their  sanction 
for  bringing  the  charge  before  a  judicial  tribunal. 
It  may  be  compared  in  this  one  respect  (viz.,  that 
it  was  a  preliminary  step  to  a  more  formal  trial) 
with  our  application  fur  a  criminal  information, 
.hough  in  regard  to  the  object  and  mode  of  pro- 
;eeding  there  is  not  much  resemblance.  The  jrpo- 
fiokii  was  roserved  for  those  cases  where  the  pub- 
Jc  had  sustained  an  ii^ury,  or  where,  from  the  sta- 
tion, power,  or  influence  of  the  delinquent,  the 
prosecutor  might  deem  it  hazardous  to  proceed  in 
the  ordinary  way  without  being  authorized  by  a 
vote  of  the  sovereign  assembly.  In  this  point  it 
differed  from  the  elaayyekia,  that  in  the  latter  the 
people  were  called  upon  either  to  pronounce  final 
judgment,  or  to  direct  some  peculiar  method  of 
trial :  whereas  in  the  r,,Mkii,  after  the  jud^ent 
of  the  assembly,  the  parties  proceeded  to  trial  in 
the  usual  manner.    The  court  before  whom  they 

I .  (Col.,  xik,  tit.  17, 1.  S.)— S.  (Cod.,  li.,  tit.  t, «.  3.)— 3.  (Cod., 
lii.,  tit.  as,  •.  1.)— 4.  (CM.,  xii,  tit.  7.)— S.  (Theoiilinit.,  II. 
P  ,  i.,  6,  S.— Id  ib.,  ill.,  3.— Adanu,  Append.,  •.  v.)— I).  (Ariitot., 
U.  A.,  vi.,  13.)— I.  (£ich.,  c.  Timarch.,  3,  SO,  ed.  Steph.)— 8. 


appealed,  however  influenced  they  might  be  oy  im 
prajudicium  of  the  people,  were  under  no  legal  cam- 
pulsion  to  abide  by  their  decision ;  and,  on  the  otlt- 
er  hand,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  if  the  people  r» 
fused  to  give  judgment  in  favour  of  the  comfdaia- 
ant,  he  might  still  proceed  against  his  adversary  by 
a  ypai^i  or  a  private  action,  according  to  tho  na> 
ture  of  the  case.' 

The  cases  to  which  the  irpoto^  was  apfiiri 
were  complaints  against  magistrates  for  official 
misconduct  or  oppression ;  against  those  public  i* 
formers  and  mischief-makers  who  were  called  o«»- 
^ttvrai ;  against  those  who  outraged  public  decern^ 
at  the  religious  festivals ;  and  against  all  sueh  as, 
by  evil  practices,  exhibited  disafiTection  to  the  state.* 

With  respect  to  magistrates,'  Schbmann  thi^s 
that  the  npoto^m  could  only  be  brought  againat 
them  at  those  htLxtiporoviai  which  were  held  at 
the  first  Kvpia  Uxhiaia  in  eyery  Piytanea,  when  tke 
people  inquired  into  the  conduct  of  magistralea, 
with  a  view  to  continue  them  in  office  or  depose 
them,  according  to  their  deserts.  An  example  el 
magistrates  being  so  deposed  occurs  in  Demosth.,  e. 
Theocr.,  1330.  The  people  (says  Schiknaim)  could 
not  proceed  to  the  brixetpoTovia  except  on  the  com- 
plaint (Trpo6oXi)  of  some  individual ;  the  deposed 
magistrate  was  afterward  brought  to  trial,  if  the 
accuser  thought  proper  to  prosecute  the  matter  <ar- 
ther.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  autbori^ 
for  limiting  the  irpoJoXoi  against  magistrates  t* 
these  particular  occasions ;  and  other  writers  have 
not  agreed  with  Schomann  on  this  point.* 

An  example  of  a  wpotoXli  against  sycophanta  » 
that  which  the  people,  discovering  too  late  their 
error  in  putting  to  death  the  generals  who  gained 
the  battle  of  Arginuss,  directed  to  be  broughl 
against  their  accusers.'  Another  occurs  in  Lysias,* 
where  the  words  ovMtMqv  an-avrcf  mu  iv  ry  H/i^ 
Koi  tv  Ti>  iiKaoTTjpii^  ovKo^vriac  tanyvoTt,  describe 
the  course  of  proceeding  in  this  method  of  proseco- 
tion.' 

Those  who  worked  the  public  mines  dandestiiM- 
ly,  and  those  who  were  guilty  of  peculation  or  em- 
bezzlement of  the  public  money,  were  liable  to  a 
npoSoXi.  A  case  of  embezzlement  is  referred  to 
by  Demosthenes,  c.  Mid.,  584.' 

But  the  vpo6o}.n  which  has  bectwoie  most  cele- 
brated, owing  to  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  agaioM 
Midias,  is  that  which  was  brought  for  misbebavioar 
at  public  festivals.  We  learn  from  the  laws  cited 
in  that  s[)eech,'  that  TtpotoAai  were  enjoined  against 
any  persons  who,  at  the  Dionyaian,  Thargelian,  or 
Eleusinian  festival  (and  the  same  enactment  was 
probably  extended  to  other  festivals),  bad  been 
guilty  of  such  an  off°ence  as  would  f^  within  the 
description  of  wTcttui  Trrpi  foprqv.  A  riot  or  disturb- 
ance during  the  ceremony,  an  assault,  or  other 
gross  insult  or  outrage,  committed  upon  any  of  the 
performers  or  spectators  of  tho  games,  whether  cit- 
iaen  or  foreigner,  and  even  upon  a  slave,  much 
more  upon  a  magistrate  or  officer  engaged  in  super- 
intending the  performance ;  an  attempt  to  impriaoo 
by  legal  process,  and  even  a  levying  of  execution 
upon  the  goods  of  a  debtor  during  the  continuance 
of  the  festival,  was  held  to  be  a  profanation  ot  its 
sanctity,  and  to  subject  the  ofi'eader  to  the  penaltiea 
of  these  statutes.  For  any  such  offence  complaint 
was  to  be  made  to  the  prytanes  («.  «.,  the  proiedriX 
who  were  to  bring  forward  the  charge  at  an  assem- 
bly to  be  held  soon  after  the  festival  in  the  theatre 

I.  (Platner,  Ptoo.  nnd  Kl.,  ! ,  381.)— 1.  (Hunier.  ul  Sa>> 
daa,  •.  T.  KaraxapeTwia.— PoU<>x,0<>ani.,  Till.,  44.— .Sack.,  Dt 
Fals.  Leg.,  47.— Iaocr.,«p!  irrii.,  344,  od.  St«ph.)— 1.  (Di  C» 
mit.,  831.)— 4.  (Flatiier,  Proc  nnd  Kl ,  I.,  383.— >ki»,  Att 


(Sol.,  S3.)— 9.  (Proc;  und  Klag.,  ii.,  216.)— 10.  (c. Demoilh.,  93,  Proc.,  273.)— S.  (Xen.Hell.,  i.,7,«  39.)— «.  (c A(<im.,  1& •« 
•d.  Staph.)— 11.  (Onom.,  iii.Tli.)- 12.  (Pint.,  Peiicl.,  32.- Ai^  i  St«ph.)-7.  (ScMm.,  De  Com..  234.)— 8.  (SehCm.,  L  c-  Pta« 
iatoph.,  AchaiE.,  927.)— 13.  (Meiir,  Att.  Proc.,  332.)  |  ner,  Proc.  und  Kl.,  i..  381.)-9.  (317. 318, 371.) 
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•f  fiaccki.8.  The  defendant  was  to  be  prodaccd 
before  the  assembly.  Both  parties  were  heard,  and 
then  the  people  proceeded  to  vote  by  show  of  bands. 
lliOBe  who  Toted  in  favour  of  the  prosecution  were 
said  KaraxtipoTovclv,  *h.oae  who  were  against  it 
uimxeipoTovelv.  The  complainant  was  said  wpo- 
6aXitadat  rdv  HucoihtTtt,  and  the  people,  if  they  con- 
demned him,  irpOKarayvoSvai.^ 

Some  difficulty  has  arisen  in  explaining  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  the  law  above  referred  to:  rof 
n9o6oXa(  ■^apaiidoruaav  Saai  av/a/  iKTtriofJvai  uaiv. 
Platner*  and  Schomann*  suppose  that  by  these 
words  the  prytanes  are  commanded  to  bring  before 
the  people  those  complaints  for  which  satisfaction 
has  not  been  made  by  the  offender  to  the  prosecu- 
tor ;  and,  to  show  that  a  compromise  would  be  le- 
gal, Platner  refers  to  Demosthenes,  e.  Mid.,  563, 
583 ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  circumstance  that 
Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  compromised  his 
charge  against  Midias  for  a  sum  of  money.  Meier* 
explains  it  thus :  that  the  prytanes  (or,  rather,  the 
proedri)  were  to  bring  before  the  people  all  the 
wpoSoiju,  except  those  of  a  trifling  character,  for 
which  they  were  themselves  empowered  to  impose 
a  fine.  (As  to  the  powf  of  fining,  see  Alt.  Proe., 
34.)  If  we  suppose  the  k^mplaint  to  take  the  name 
of  trpoJoXv  upon  its  b'  >ig  presented  to  the  proedri, 
the  expression  iirrertdjuiix/  itpo6oXi  will  cause  no 
difficulty ;  for  as  SiKt/v  rlveiv  signifies  to  pay  the 
damages  awarded  in  an  action,  so  vpo6of.Jiv  rlveiv 
may  signify  to  pay  the  fine  imposed  by  the  magis- 
trates before  whom  the  charge  was  brought ;  and 
irpo6oXfiv  is  not  used  improperly  for  intto^Jiv,  any 
more  than  SiKtiy  is  for  ri^tiiia  in  the  other  case. 
Perhaps  there  is  more  force  in  another  objection 
urged  by  Platner,  viz.,  that  (according  to  this  inter- 
pretation) the  not  bringing  the  case  before  the  as- 
sembly is  made  to  depend  on  the  non-payment,  and 
not  (as  might  have  been  expected)  on  the  impotition 
of  the  fine. 

The  people  having  given  their  sentence  for  the 
prosecution,  the  case  was  to  be  brought  into  the 
court  of  beUsa.  In  certain  cases  of  a  serious  na- 
ture, the  defendant  might  be  required  to  give  bail 
for  his  appearance  or  (in  default  thereof)  go  to 
prison.'  The  persons  on  whom  devolved  the  nye- 
uovitt  iiKoanipimi  were,  according  to  Pollux,*  the 
thesmothetK.  Meier'  thinks  this  would  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  that,  upon  a  charge 
for  the  profanation  of  a  festival,  the  cognizance 
would  belong  to  such  of  the  three  superior  archons 
as  had  the  superintendence  thereof.  This  would 
■,no  doubt)  follow  from  the  ordiniury  principles  of 
Athenian  jurisprudence ;  but  it  may  be  conceived 
that  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  complaint  by 
irpo6o)Ji  might  take  it  out  of  the  common  course  of 
practice.*  "Sie  dicasts  bad  to  pronounce  their 
verdict  on  the  guilt  of  the  party,  and  to  assess  the 
penalty,  which  might  be  death,  or  only  a  pecuniary 
fine,  according  to  their  discretion.  The  trial  (it 
seems)  was  attended  with  no  risk  to  the  prosecutor, 
who  was  considered  to  proceed  under  the  authority 
of  the  popular  decree.' 
PHOBOULEUMA.  {Vii.  Bool«,  p.  168,  169.) 
PROBOULOl  (itpotmXoi),  a  name  applicable  to 
liny  persons  who  are  appointed  to  consult  or  take 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Thus  the 
delegates  who  were  sent  by  the  twelve  Ionian  cities 
to  attend  tlie  Panionian  council,  and  deliberate  on 
the  affairs  of  the  confederacy,  were  called  irp66ov- 
Xoi."  So  were  the  deputies  sent  by  the  several 
Greek  states  to  attend  the  congress  at  the  Isthmus, 

1.  (Deiiianh.,0.  Mid.,  578,  983,  S8C.)-*.  (Proe.  und  Kl.,  i., 
W*.)— S.  (D«  Cum.,  338.)— 4.  (Alt.  Proe,  S7S.)—S.  (M«er,Att. 
Proe.,  re.)  — 6.  (Tiii.,  87.)— 7.  (1.  o.)— 8.  (Platnar,  S8S.)  —  (. 
(McMT  AIL  Proo.,  277.)- 10.  (Htrad.,  Ti.,  7  ) 


on  the  occasion  of  the  seconci  iersian  invasion; 
and  also  the  envoys  whom  the  Greeks  agreed  te 
send  annually  to  Platiea.*  The  word  is  also  used, 
like  vofto^^oKet,  to  denote  an  oligarchical  body,  in 
whom  the  government  of  a  state  was  vested,  or 
who  at  least  exercised  a  controlling  power  over  the 
senate  and  popular  assemblies.  Such  were  the 
sixty  senators  of  Cnidus ;  and  a  similar  body  ap- 
pears to  have  existed  at  Megara,  where,  although 
democracy  prevailed  at  an  earlier  period,  the  gov- 
ernment became  oligarchical  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.*  A  body  of  men  called 
np6t<n>h)i  were  appointed  at  Athens,  after  the  end 
of  the  Sicilian  war,  to  act  as  a  committee  of  (lublic 
safety.  Thucydides*  calls  them  apxr/v  nva  vpea- 
tvTlpuv  ivipuv,  olrivef  nepi  ruv  izapovTuv  ui;  Hv  xat- 
pof  j  itpoSmXeveovat.  Tbej  were  ten  in  number.' 
Whether  their  appointment  arose  out  of  any  con- 
certed plan  for  overturning  the  constitution,  is 
doubtful.  The  ostensible  object,  at  least,  was  differ- 
ent ;  and  the  measures  which  they  took  for  defend- 
ing their  country  and  prosecuting  the  war  appear 
to  have  been  prudent  and  vigorous.  Their  author- 
ity did  not  last  much  longer  than  a  year ;  for  a  year 
and  a  half  ailervard  Pisander  and  his  colleagues 
established  the  council  of  Four  Hundred,  by  which 
the  democracy  was  overthrown.*  The  first  step 
which  had  been  taken  by  Pisander  and  his  party 
was  to  procure  the  election  of  a  body  of  men  called 
(vyypafelc  airoKpaTope;,  who  were  to  draw  up  a 
plan,  to  be  submitted  to  the  people,  for  remodelling 
the  constitution.  Thucydides  says  they  were  ten  in 
number.  Harpocration'  .ites  Androtion  and  Phi- 
lochorus  as  having  stated  that  thirty  were  chosen, 
and  adds,  'O  ii  QovKviiSric  tuv  dixa  i/Wfi/tovevot 
pAvov  tCiv  7rpo6ov^uv.  This  and  the  language  ol 
Suidas*  have  led  Schomann  to  conjecture  that  the 
wpoCovXoi  were  elected  as  avyypai^ei^,  and  twenty 
more  persons  associated  with  them,  making  in  aU 
the  thirty  mentioned  by  Androtion  and  Philocho- 
rus.*  Others  have  thought  that  the  avyypa<pelt  of 
Thucydides  have  been  confounded  by  grammarians 
with  the  thirty  tyrants,  who  were  first  chosen  «i 
Tovf  itarplovf  vopovc  avyyputlioai  Koff  oOf  noXirei- 
aovac."  These  Athenian  trpotov^t  are  alluded  to 
by  Aristophanes  in  the  Lysislrala,"  which  was  act- 
ed the  year  after  the  Sicilian  defeat,  and  by  Lysiaa, 
c.  Eratostk.,  126,  ed.  Steph. 

PROCHEIROTON'IA     {.frfaxeiporm  la.)     (Vid. 
BouLcp.   169) 

PROCLE'SIS  {KpoKTiTioK.)    {Yid.  Diaitetai,  p. 
3S3,  354.) 

PROCONSUL  is  an  officer  who  acts  in  the  place 
of  a  consul  without  holding  the  office  of  consul 
itself;  though  the  proconsul  was  generally  one  who 
bad  held  the  office  of  consid,  so  that  the  proconsul- 
ship  was  a  continuation,  though  a  modified  one,  of 
the  consulship.  The  first  time  that  we  meet  with 
a  consul  whose  imperium  was  prolonged  after  the 
year  of  his  consulship,  is  at  the  commencement  of 
the  second  Samnite  war,  at  the  end  of  the  consular 
year  337  B.C.,  when  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
prolong  the  imperium  {irKperium  prorogare)  of  Q. 
Publilius  Philo,  whose  return  to  Rome  would  have 
been  followed  by  the  loss  of  most  of  the  advantages 
that  had  been  gained  in  his  campaign."  The  pow- 
er of  proconsul  was  conferred  by  a  senatus  consn' 
turn  and  plebiscitum,  and  was  nearly  equal  to  thai 
of  a  regular  consul,  for  he  had  the  imperium  and  ju 


1.  (Herod.,  Tii.,  172.)— 3.  (Plutucb,  Aritt.,  31.)- 3.  (Ari«c« 
Pol.,  iT.,  13,  8.— III.,  vi.,  5,  13.  —  Mailer,  Out.,  iii., »,  1 10.  - 
Wachtmutb,  Altenh.,  I.,  ii.,  01.— Schamaiui,  Antiq.  Jur.  PubL 
83.)— 4.  (viii.,  I.)— 6  (Saidaa,  •.  t.  Ty)iSmXt)i.)—6.  (Thacyd 
▼iii.,  67.— Wachimuth,  I.,  ii»  107.) — 7.  (■.  t.  £tf}7'fia0c7(.)-4 
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iiadictio,  but  it  diflTered  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  ex- 
tend over  the  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity  (see 
Niebuhr.Jidm.  Getch.,m.,  p.  214,  who  infers  it  from 
Gaius,  iv.,  104, 105),  and  was  conferred  without  the 
Buspicia  by  a  mere  decree  of  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple, and  not  in  the  comitia  for  elections.'  Hence, 
whenever  a  proconsul  led  his  army  back  to  Rome 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  triumph,  the  imperium 
(in  urbe)  was  especially  granted  to  him  by  the  peo- 
ple, which  was,  of  course,  not  necessary  when  a 
Boosol  friumphed  during  the  year  of  his  office. 
Livy,*  it  is  true,  mentions  men  appointed  with  pro- 
consular power  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the 
time  of  Publilius  Philo ;  but  there  is  this  difference, 
that  in  this  earlier  instance  the  proconsular  power 
is  not  an  imperium  prorogatum,  bat  a  iresh  appoint- 
ment as  commander  of  the  reserve,  and  Niebuhr" 
justly  remarks  that  Livy  here  probably  applies  the 
phraseology  of  a  much  later  time  to  the  conmiander 
of  the  reaurve ;  and  this  is  the  more  probable,  as 
Oionysius*  spealcs  of  this  avTurrpar^ydc  as  having 
been  appointed  by  the  consuls.  Nineteen  years 
after  the  proconsulship  of  Publilius  Philo,  808  B.C., 
Livy*  relates  that  the  senate  alone,  and  without  a 
plebiscitum,  prolonged  the  imperium  of  the  consul 
Q.  Fabins  Maximus  Rullianus ;  but  it  is  manifest 
that  here  again  Livy  transfers  a  later  institution  to 
a  time  whea  it  did  not  yet  exist ;  for  it  was  only  by 
the  lex  Msenia  (336  B.C.)  that  the  senate  obtained 
the  right  to  prolong  the  imperium. 

When  the  nurafo  of  Roman  provinces  had  be- 
come great,  it  was  customaiy  for  the  consuls,  who 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  spent  the 
year  of  their  consulship  at  Rome,  to  undertake  at 
its  close  the  conduct  of  a  war  in  a  province,  or  its 
peaceiiil  administration.'  There  are  some  extra- 
ordinary cases  on  record  in  which  a  man  obtained 
a  province  with  the  title  of  proconsul  without  hav- 
ing held  the  consulship  before.  The  first  case  of 
this  kind  occurred  in  B.C.  311,  when  young  P.  Cor- 
aelius  Scipio  was  created  proconsul  of  Spain  in  the 
comitia  centuriata.'  During  the  last  period  of  the 
Republic  such  cases  occurred  more  frequently.* 
Respecting  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
consuls in  the  provinces,  see  Pbovincia. 

After  the  administration  of  the  Empire  was  new- 
ly regulated  by  Constantine,  parts  of  certain  dio- 
ceses were  under  the  administration  of  proconsuls. 
Thus  a  part  of  the  diocese  of  Asia,  called  Asia  in  a 
narrower  sense,  Achaia  in  the  diocese  of  Mace- 
donia, and  the  consular  province  in  the  diocese  of 
Africa,  were  governed  by  proconsuls.' 

PROCURATOR  is  the  person  who  has  the  man- 
agement of  any  business  committed  to  him  by  an- 
other. Tlius  it  is  applied  to  a  person  who  main- 
tains or  defends  an  action  on  t>ehalf  of  another,  or, 
as  we  should  say,  an  attorney  (vid.  Actio,  p.  19) : 
to  a  steward  in  a  family  {vid.  Calcdlitor)  :  to  an 
officer  in  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  Caesar, 
who  attended  to  the  duties  discharged  by  the  ques- 
tor  in  the  other  provinces  (vid.  Pbovincia)  :  to  an 
officer  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  fiscus 
{vid.  FivcDs,  p.  444) ;  and  to  various  other  officers 
under  the  Empire. 

PRODrGlUM,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  denotes 
any  sign  by  which  the  gods  indicated  to  men  a  future 
event,  whether  good  or  evil,  and  thus  includes  omens 
and  auguries  of  every  description."  It  is,  however, 
generally  employed  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to 
signify  some  strange  incident  or  wonderful  appear- 
ance, which  was  supposed  to  herald  the  approach  of 

~r'lLiy.',~ix^,  42r-^Id.,  x.,  33.— Id.,  lixii.;  28.— Id.,  nir.,  13.) 
—a.  (lii.,  4.)— J.  (Hut.  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  123  )— 4.  (ii.,  12.)— 5. 
(ii.,4S.)— 6.  (Cic,  De  Nit  Dwr.,  ii.,  3.— Lit.,  ixxiii.,  25.— Cic. 
*d  Fun.,  viii.,  S,  13.)— 7.  (Lit.,  ziti.,  10.)— S.  (Plut.,  .Smil 
P>i;,  4.— Cic,  Da  Leg.,  i.,  20.>— V.  (Walter,  Oewsh.  dee  RAm 
Rechu.  p.  382,  Ac.)— 10  (Vira.,  JEa.,  t.,  638.— Serr.  ed  loo 
Plin.,  H.  N..  Ii.,  37.— Cio.  in  VeiT.,  11.,  it.,  4t.) 
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misfertnne,  and  happened  under  such  circouialaiicca 
as  to  announce  thu  the  calamity  was  impendini 
over  a  whole  comriunity  or  nation  rather  0am 
private  individuals.  The  word  may  be  considered 
synonymous  with  otlentum^  moiutrum,  portetUum 
"  Quia  enim  ottcniunt,  porlenduni,  mmutranL,  fr»- 
dicunt;  otlenta,  porterUa,  monglra,  prodigia  dxeo'- 
tur.'"  It  shoidd  be  observed,  however,  ttat  fn 
digiwm  must  be  derived  from  ago,  and  not  from  dka, 
as  Cicero  would  have  it. 

Since  prodigies  were  viewed  as  direct  manifests, 
tions  of  the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  warnings  of 
coming  vengeance,  it  was  believed  that  this  wrath 
might  be  appeased,  and,  consequently,  this  ven- 
geance averted,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices  duly  offisr- 
ed  to  the  offend^  powers.  This  being  a  matter 
which  deeply  concerned  the  public  weliiu^,  the 
necessary  rites  were  in  ancient  times  regularty 
performed,  under  the  direction  of  the  pontifices,  Iqr 
the  consuls  before  they  left  the  city,  the  s<deiiuu- 
ties  being  called  proeuratio  prodigiorum.  AUhoogfa, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  occurrences,  it  was  im- 
possible to  anticipate  and  provide  for  every  con- 
tingency, we  have  resison  to  know  that  rules  fbr 
expiation,  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  cases. 
were  laid  down  in  the  Ottentaria,  the  Libri  Riluala, 
and  other  sacred  books  of  the  Etrurians,"  with  the 
contents  of  which  the  Roman  priests  were  well  ao- 
qaaialed ;  and  when  the  prodigy  was  of  a  very  ter- 
rible or  unprecedented  nature,  it  was  usual  to  seek 
counsel  from  some  renowned  Tuscan  seer,  fnm 
the  Sibylline  books,  or  even  from  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle, fhrodigies  were  frequently  suffered  to  pass 
unheeded  when  they  were  considered  to  have  no 
direct  reference  to  public  affairs,  as,  for  example, 
when  the  marvel  reported  had  been  observed  in  • 
private  mausion  or  in  some  town  not  closely  con- 
nected with  Rome,  and  in  this  case  it  was  saud  nam 
nucipi,  but  a  regular  record  of  the  more  important 
was  carefully  preserved  in  the  Annals,  as  may  be 
seen  firom  the  numerous  details  dispersed  throu^ 
out  the  extant  bcxiks  of  Livy.*  For  an  interesting 
essay  on  the  illustrations  of  Natural  History  to  be 
derived  firom  the  records  of  ancient  prodigies,  see 
Heyne,  Opusc.  Acad.,  iii.,  p.  198,  255. 

PRODOS'IA  (jrpodooja).  Under  this  term  was 
included  not  only  every  species  of  treason,  but  abo 
every  such  crime  as  (in  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks) 
would  amount  to  a  betraying  or  desertion  of  the  in- 
terests of  a  man's  country.  The  highest  sort  of 
treason  was  the  attempt  to  establish  a  despotism 
(rvpawif)  or  to  subvert  the  constitution  (icaraAven> 
r^v  ToXiTciav),  and  in  democracies  KaraJiieer  rn> 
t^/iov  or  TO  irX^daj.  Other  kinds  of  treason  wots 
a  secret  correspondence  with  a  foreign  enemy ;  a 
betraying  of  an  important  trust,  such  as  a  fleet, 
army,  or  fortress ;  a  desertion  of  post ;  a  disobe- 
dience of  orders,  or  any  other  act  of  treachery  or 
breach  of  duty  in  the  public  service.*  It  would  be 
a  betrayal  of  the  state  to  delude  the  people  by  fiilse 
intelligence  or  promises,  or  to  disobey  any  special 
decree,  such  as  that  (for  instance)  which  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  arms  or  naval  stores  to  Philip, 
and  that  which  (after  Philip  had  taken  possession 
of  Phocis)  forbade  Athenian  citizens  to  pass  the 
night  out  of  the  city.*  But  not  only  would  ortrf 
acta  of  disobedience  or  treachery  amount  to  the 
crime  of  ttpodooia,  but  also  the  neglect  to  perform 
those  active  duties  which  the  Greeks  m  general  ex 
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pbetcA  of  CTeiy  good  citizen.  Ckiwardi .«  m  battle 
(detAio)  would  be  an  instance  of  thid  kind;  so 
wonld  any  breach  of  the  oath  taken  by  the  IfTjSoi 
at  Athens,  or  any  line  of  conduct  for  which  a 
charge  of  disaffection  to  the  people  {luanSrntia) 
might  be  snccessfbUy  maintained.*  Thus  we  find 
persons,  whose  offence  was  the  propounding  uncon- 
stitutional laws,  or  advising  bad  measures,  or  the 
like,  charged  by  their  political  opponents  with  an 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  constitution.*  Of  the 
facility  with  which  such  charges  might  be  made  at 
Athens,  especially  in  tiroes  of  political  excitement, 
when  the  most  eminent  citizens  were  liable  to  be 
suspected  of  plots  against  the  state,  history  affords 
abundant  proof;  and  Greek  history,  no  less  than 
modern,  shows  the  danger  of  leaving  the  crime  of 
treason  undefined  by  the  law,  and  to  be  interpreted 
by  judges.*  One  of  the  most  remarkable  triads 
for  constructive  treason  at  Athens  was  that  of  I.«oc- 
rates,  who  left  the  city  alter  the  defeat  at  Chie- 
ronea,  and  was  prosecuted  by  Lycurgus  for  deser- 
tion of  his  country.  The  speech  of  Lycurgus  is 
preserved  to  us,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  hu  elo- 
quence. The  facts  of  the  case  are  stated  in  p.  160, 
ed.  Steph.  The  nature  of  the  charge  may  be  seen 
from  various  expressions  of  the  orator,  such  as 
npoicvf  Toif  vedif  ««  to  iiri  koX  rof  k»  roig  vo/atc 
tfwj'of  (147),  /at  PotfiriaiK  Toi(  vaTpioij  Upol(,  tyKara- 
Xmtuv  ri/v  JToXiv  (148),  oi  av/iMi^itivoc  oioh'  tl{ 
1^  n^  iroXmf  aoniplav  (153),  ^tvyuv  rdv  virip  n^f 
raTfUiof  Kivimov  (164),  and  the  like.  The  defence 
of  the  accused  was,  that  he  did  not  leave  Athens 
with  a  traitorous  intention  (eirl  npotoaig),  but  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  (hri  i/ixopif).* 

The  ordinary  method  of  proceeding  against  those 
wno  were  accused  of  treason  or  treasonable  prac- 
tices was  by  elaayyeiXa,  as  in  the  case  of  Leocrates.* 
In  some  cases  a  ■/pa^  might  be  laid  before  the  thes- 
mothetc*  We  read  of  an  old  law,  by  which  the 
jurisdiction  in  trials  for  high  treason  was  given  to 
the  archon  /SiunXci^.'  But  it  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  in  a  Greek  city  state  offences  would 
always  be  prosecuted  according  to  the  forms  of  law ; 
and  we  find  various  instances  in  which  magistrates, 
g^erals,  and  others,  took  a  summary  method  for 
bringing  traitors  and  conspirators  to  justice.  Thus 
a  certain  person,  named  Antiphon,  who  had  prom' 
ised  Philip  to  hum  the  Athenian  arsenal,  was  seized 
by  the  coimcil  of  Areopagus,  and  afterward  put  to 
the'  torture  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  people.* 
As  to  the  power  of  the  Areopagus,  see  farther  Ly- 
coigos,  c.  Lcoc.,  154.  The  people  in  assembly  might, 
of  coarse,  direct  any  extraordinary  measures  to  be 
taken  against  suspected  persons,  as  they  did  in  the 
affair  of  the  Hermes  busts,'  and  by  their  ^^la/ia 
might  supersede  even  the  form  of  a  trial.  So  fear- 
fill  were  the  Athenians  of  any  attempt  to  establish 
a  tyranny  or  an  oligarchy,  that  any  person  who  con- 
spired for  such  purpose,  or  any  person  who  held  an 
office  under  a  government  which  had  overthrown 
the  constitution,  might  be  slain  with  impunity. 
Every  citizen,  indeed,  was  under  an  obligation  to 
kill  such  a  person,  and  for  so  doing  was  entitled  by 
law  to  honours  and  rewards.'" 

The  regular  punishment  appointed  by  the  law  for 
most  kin£i  of  treason  appears  to  have  been  death," 


I.  (Xea.,  CTrop.,Ti.,  4, 1 14;  S,«S7.— Eiirip.,PhamiM.,  lOOS. 
— Andoc.  e.  Alcib.,  SO,  ed.  Steph.— Ljrouig.,  c.  Leecr ,  1S7,  ed. 
Steph.— Demintli.,  Pro  Cor.,  94S.)— S.  (Denioelh.,  iri,')  oiivra(., 
1*0.— .Sech.,  0.  Timarch.,  1.— Id.,  c.  Ctei.,  88.  ed.  Stei*.— Lye., 
Pro  Point.,  isa,  ed.  Steph.)— 3.  (Ariiloph.,  Eq.,  136,  473,  Ml. 
-Veep.,  48t,  OSS.— Wachamnlh,  HeU.  Alt.  I.,  li.,  1S4  ;  II.,  i., 
178.)— 4.  (See  Argoment,  end  p.  lU.)— S.  (PoUui,  Onom.,  Tiii., 
n.)— «.  (Deii>oeth.,c.Steph.,  1137.)— 7.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  90.) 
—8.  (Demeeth.,  Pro  (>ir.,  Vl.—XmHi.,  c.  Ctce.,  89,  ed.  Steph.) 
—8.  (Thacyd.,  vi.,  60,  61.)— 10.  (Andoc.,  De  Mjnt.,  12, 13,  ed. 
■lapta.— Ljre.,  Aiifi.  KoroX.  jmX.,  17S,  ed.  Steph.)  — 11.  (Xen., 
lleUeii..  i..  7, 4  23.- Demoeth.,  Pro  Cor.,  S38.— Lreurg.,  c.  Leocr., 
148,  IK,  ed.  Stepb.) 


Which,  no  doub;  might  be  mitigated  by  decree  of 
the  people,  as  in  the  cose  of  ^tiades'  and  man} 
others.  .  Tlie  less  heinous  kinds  of  irpotoaia  were 
probably  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 
which  tried  them.*  The  goods  of  traitors  who 
suffered  death  were  confiscated,  and  their  houses 
razed  to  the  ground ;  nor  were  they  permitted  to 
be  buried  in  &e  country,  but  had  their  bodies  cast 
out  in  some  place  on  the  confines  of  Attica  and 
Megara.  Therefore  it  was  that  the  bones  of  The- 
mistocles,  who  had  been  condemned  for  treason, 
were  brought  over  and  buried  secretly  by  his 
friends.'  The  posterity  of  a  traitor  became  unftoi, 
and  those  of  a  tyrant  were  liable  to  share  the  fato 
of  their  ancestor.*  Ti-aitors  might  be  proceeded 
against  even  after  their  death,  as  we  have  seen 
done  in  modem  times.  Thus  the  Athenians  re- 
solved to  prosecute  Phrynichus,  who  had  been 
most  active  in  setting  up  the  oligarchy  of  the  Four 
Hundred  (rdv  vcKpbv  xpifeiv  vpodoatai),  and  also  to 
subject  his  defenders  to  the  punishment  of  traitors 
in  case  of  a  conviction,  fhis  was  done.  Judgment 
of  treason  was  passed  against  Phrynichus.  His 
bones  were  dug  up,  and  ast  out  of  Attica ;  his  de- 
fenders put  to  death  ;  and  his  murderers  honoured 
with  the  freedom  of  the  ci./.' 

nP0A02'iAS  rPA*H  {TtpoSoatoi  ypa^).  (YU. 
Pbodosii.) 
PKOEDRI.  {Vii.  BooLB,  p.  168, 170.) 
PROEDROSTA  or  PROEDROS'IAI  {Kpotiipdata 
and  vpoiiipoaUu)  were  sacrifices  (ur,  according  to 
other  writers,  a  festival)  offered  to  Demeter  at  the 
time  when  the  seeds  were  sown,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  plentiful  harvest.*  According  to  Suidas, 
the  Athenians  performed  this  sacrifice  in  01.  5,  on 
behalf  of  all  the  Greeks ;  but  from  all  the  other  ac- 
counts it  would  appear  that  the  Athenians  did  so 
at  all  times,  and  that  the  instance  mentioned  by 
Suidas  is  only  the  first  time  that  proedrosia  were 
offered  by  the  Athenians  for  all  the  Greeks.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  instituted  on  the  command  of 
some  oracle,  at  a  time  when  all  the  world  was  sufier- 
ing  from  scarcity  or  from  the  plague.' 

PROEIS'PHORA  (vpoetai^pa).   (Vid.  Eisphoba, 
p.  392.) 

nPOEI2*OPA2  AIKH  (,vpoeia(popa{  SUri),  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  a  member  of  a  symmoria,  to  re- 
cover a  rate  paid  on  account  of  another.  The  sym- 
moriffi  being  so  arranged  that  three  hundred  of  the 
richest  men  were  selected  to  form  a  superior  board, 
responsible  to  the  state  in  the  first  instance  for  the 
collection  of  a  property  tax,  the  people  passed  a 
decree,  in  case  of  need,  commanding  them  to  pa} 
the  whole  tax  in  advance.  These  then  were  en- 
titled to  be  reimbursed  by  the  remaining  nine  hun- 
dred of  the  symmorise,  and  each  of  them  probably 
had  a  certain  number  assigned  to  him  by  the  strat- 
egi  for  that  purpose,  against  whom  he  might 
bring  actions  for  contribution  according  to  their  re- 
spective assessments.  To  recover  money  so  ad- 
vanced was  called  irpocwt^opuv  KOfil^cadat*  This 
cause,  like  others  relating  to  the  property  tax  and 
the  trierarchy,  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
strategi.' 
PROELIA'LES  dies.  (Vii.  Dibs,  p.  36S.J 
PROFESTI  DIES.  (Vid.  Dies,  p.  362.) 
PROGAMEIA.  (Vii.  Mabbiaoe,  Ubeek,  page 
619.) 


I.  (Heiod.,  TJ.,  136.)— 2.  (Demonh.,  c.  Timocr.,  740.— Id.,  & 
Theocr.,  1344.)^3.  (Thucrd.,  i.,  138.)— 4.  (Meunitu,  Them. 
Att.,  ii.,  S,  19. — Flatner,  Proc.  and  Klag.,  ii.,  82.  —  Meier,  Att. 
Proc.,  341,  De  IwnDamn.,  11-13, 136.)— 9.  (Thucyd.,  Tiii.,  92.— 
LvBiae,  c.  Agor.,  136.— Lycuiv.,  c.  Leocr.,  164,  ed.  Steph.) — 6 
(Suid»^ — Hesydi. — Etymol.  Magr.,  ■.  t. — Arrian  in  Epid.,  iii., 
21.)-  /.  (Suid.,  B.  T.  E^coiwvir. — (Compare  LTcnxf.,  Fi«gm.,  c 
Menei.) — 8.  (Demoetfa.,  c.  Pantisn.,  977.— id  c.  PhsnipB 
1046.— Id.,  c.  Polyd.,  1208.)— 9.  (BSckb,  Stwuh  der  Alh.,  8 
70,  71.— Meier,  Att.  Proc,,  107, 9S0.) 
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i-ROSORIPTIO. 


PROTRyOlA. 


PROIX  (vpoii).    (FW.  Do»,  Gbibk.) 
PRO_.ETA'RII.    (Vid.  Capot.) 
PROMETHEI'A  (Tlpoii^eeia),  a  festival  celebra- 
t«d  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Prometheus.*     The 
time  at  which  it  was  solemnized  is  not  known,  but 
it  was  one  of  the  five  Attic  festivals  which  were 
held  with  a  torch-race  in  the  Ceramicus*  (compare 
Laxpadephoria),  for  which  the  gjrmnasiarch  had 
to  supply  the  youths  from  the  gymnasia.    Prome- 
theus himself  was  believed  to  have  instituted  this 
torch-race,  whence  he  was  called  the  torch-bearer.* 
Ilie  torch-race  of  the  Prometheia  commenced  at 
the  so-call^  altar  of  Prometheus  in  the  Academia,* 
or  in  the  Ceramicus,  and  thence  the  youths  with 
their  torches  raced  to  the  city.* 
PROMISSOR.    {Vid.  Oblioationes,  p.  673.) 
PROMULSIS.    {Ktd.Cas.vA,  p.  876.) 
PRO'NUB^,  PRO'NUBI.    ( Vid.  Marriaob,  Ro- 
MiN,  p.  686.) 
PROPNIGE'UM.    (Vid.  Baths,  p.  161.) 
PROPRIETOR.    {Vid.  Provincia.) 
PROPRI'ETaS.    {Vid.  DoMiNiD¥.) 
PROQUiESTOR.    {Vid.  Qd^stob.) 
PRORA.    (Kid.  Ships.) 
PROSCE'NIUM.    {Vid.  Thbatkom.) 
PROSOLE'SIS  {irpoaxXv'tt)-  {Vid.  Dice,  p.  368.) 
PROSCRIPTIO.    The  verb  protcribere  properly 
signifies  to  exhibit  a  thing  for  sale  by  means  of  a 
bill  or  advertisement :  in  this  sense  it  occurs  in  a 
great  many  passages.    But  in  the  time  of  Sulla  it 
assumed  a  very  difierent  meaning,  for  be  applied  it 
to  a  measure  of  his  own  invention,*  namely,  to  the 
sale  of  the  property  of  those  who  were  put  to  death 
at  his  command,  and  who  were  themselves  called 
proscripti.    Towards  the  end  of  the  year  88  B.C., 
Sulla,  after  his  return  from  Praenesie,  declared  be- 
%re  the  assembly  of  the  people  that  he  would  im- 
rove  their  condition,  and  punish  severely  all  those 
who  had  supported  the  party  of  Marius.'     The 
people  appear  tacitly  to  have  conceded  to  bim  all 
the  power  which  he  wanted  for  the  execution  of  his 
disign,  for  the  lex  Cornelia  de  Proscriptione  et  Pro- 
scriptis  was  sanctioned  afterward,  when  he  was 
made  dictator."    This  law,  which  was  proposed  by 
the  interrex  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  at  the  command  of 
Sulla,  is  sometimes  called  lex  Cornelia'  and  some- 
times lex  Valeria.    Cicero"  pretends  not  to  know 
whether  he  should  call  it  a  lexCornelia  or  Valeria." 
Sulla  drew  up  a  list  of  the  persons  whom  he 
wished  to  be  killed,  and  this  list  was  exhibited  in 
the  Forum  to  public  inspection.    Every  person  con- 
tained in  it  was  an  outlaw,  who  might  be  killed  by 
any  one  who  met  him  with  impunity,  even  by  his 
slaves  and  his  nearest  relatives.    All  his  property 
was  taken  and  pubhcly  sold.    It  may  naturally  be 
supposed  that  such  property  was  sold  at  a  very  low 
price,  and  was  in  most  cases  purchased  by  the 
friends  and  favourites  of  Sulla ;  in  some  instances, 
only  part  of  the  price  was  paid  at  which  it  had  been 
purchased."    The  property  of  those  who  had  fallen 
in  the  ranks  of  his  enemies  was  sold  In  the  same 
manner."  Those  who  killed  a  proscribed  person,  or 
gave  notice  of  his  place  of  concealment,  received 
two  talents  as  a  reward ;  and  whoever  concealed 
or  gave  shelter  to  a  proscribed,  was  punished  with 
death."  But  this  was  not  all ;  the  proscription  was 
regarded  as  a  corruption  of  blood,  and,  conseijuent- 


I.  (Xen.,  De  Hep.  Ath.,  S,  1 4.— Harpoci«l^  •■  t.  Aafiira;.)— 

I.  (Harpocnt.,  I.  c— Schol.  »A  Ariuopb.,  Had.,  131.)-S.  (Hjr- 
(Tin.,  Pi»t.  Aitron.,  ii.,  IS.— Eurip.,  Phfflnisi.,  1 139.— Philostr., 
Vit  Soph.,  ii.,  SO.)— 4.  (PaD«.,  i.,  30,  «  ».)— 5.  (Welcker,  iEichyl. 
Tnlog.,  p.  ISO,  &c.)— 0.  (Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.,  28.)— 7.  (Appian, 
Ball.  CiT.,  i.,  93.)— a.  (Cic,  D«  Ug.,  i.,  15.-Id.,  De  Ug.  Agr., 
I>i..  %  &c.— Appian,  Bell.  CiT.,  i.,  SS.)— 9.  (Cic.  in  VerT.,  i.,47.) 
—10.  (Pro  Roec.  Amer.,  «.)— II.  (Comptmi  Schol.  Gronor.,  p. 
136,  ed.  Orelli.)  —  13.  (Salhut.  Fragm.,  p.  t38,  ed.  (Jerlach.)  — 

II.  (Cic.  Pro  Rom.  Amer.,  48.)— 14.  (Cic.  in  Ven.,  i.,  47.— 
>lu..  Sal  ,  ai.— Sut.,  Jul.,  II.) 
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ly,  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  pros*,  ribed  penooi 
were  forever  excluded  from  all  public  offices.' 

After  this  example  of  a  proscription  had  ooee 
been  set,  it  was  readily  adopted  by  thoee  in  power 
'  during  the  civil  commotions  of  subsequent  yean. 
I  This  was  the  case  during  the  triumvirate  of  Anto- 
'  nius,  Cesar,  and  Lepidus  (43  B.C.).  Their  pro- 
I  scription  was  i  ot  less  formidable  than  that  of  SuBa, 
,  for  8000  cquitet  and  300  senators  are  said  to  bam 
been  murdered." 

PROSECUTO'RIA  ACTIO.   {Vid.  Acno,  p.  17.; 

PROSTIME'MA  {Kpoari/iTiiia).     {Vid.  Trasiu.) 
I      PROST'ATES   {Kpoardnitj.     {Vid.  Libbbtci, 
Greek  ;  Metoikoi.) 

nPOST'ATHZ  TOT  AHMOT  {trpoaraTK  mi  ii- 
ftov),  a  leader  of  the  people,  denoted  at  Atfaens  aail 
in  other  democratical  states  a  person  who  by  hit 
character  and  eloquence  placed  himself  at  the  Lead 
of  the  people,  and  whose  opinion  had  the  greatest 
sway  among  them  :■  such  was  Pericles.  It  appears, 
however,  that  irpoarariK  tov  di/uv  was  aUia  thf 
title  of  a  public  officer  in  some  Dioric  states.* 

PROTH'ESIS  {irpoBeatc).    {Vid.  Fondb,  p.  4A»». 

PROTHES'MIA  {irpodea/tia),  the  term  limited  fo 
bringing  actions  and  prosecutions  at  Athens.  I* 
all  systems  of  jurisprudence  some  limitation  of  this 
sort  has  been  prescribed,  for  the  sake  of  quieting 
possession,  and  affording  security  against  vexatioas 
litigation  The  Athenian  expression  irpoOta/uof 
v6jA0{  corresponds  to  our  staluU  of  limiUUivn*  The 
time  for  commencing  actions  to  recover  debts  or 
compensation  for  injuries  appears  to  have  been  lim- 
ited to  five  years  at  Athens.  Tolc  aSucoufiivoic  i 
ZoXuv  Hi  irevre  Inj  Uavdv  iiyiinai'  dvai  tlairpa^a- 
Oat.'  Inheritance-causes  stood  on  a  peculiar  foot- 
ing. When  an  estate  had  been  adjudged  to  a  party, 
he  was  still  liable  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of  a  new 
claimant  for  the  whole  period  of  his  life,  and  hii 
heir  for  five  years  afterward.  This  arose  from  the 
anxiety  of  the  Athenians  to  transmit  inheritances  ia 
the  regular  line  of  succession.  ( Vid.  Hcbbs,  Gbb>k.} 
The  liability  of  bail  continued  only  for  a  year  (tryin 
iireretoi  ^aaii),  and,  of  course,  no  proceeding  coold 
be  taken  against  them  after  the  expiration  of  the 
year."  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  period  was  pre- 
scribed for  bringing  criminal  prosecutions,  at  least 
for  offences  of  the  more  serious  kind,  though,  of 
course,  there  would  be  an  indisposition  in  the  jnnr 
to  convict  if  a  long  time  had  lapsed  since  the  ai- 
fence  was  committed.'  Certain  cases,  however, 
must  be  excepted.  The  ypa^  napavo/iuv  coidd 
only  be  brought  within  a  year  aftier  the  propounding 
of  the  law  ;■  and  the  eiOivai  against  magistrates 
were  limited  to  a  certain  period,  according  to  Pol- 
lux.* Amnesties  or  pardons,  granted  by  special 
decrees  of  the  people,  scarcely  belong  to  this  sub- 
ject." The  term  v/mdeaiua  is  applinl  also  to  the 
time  which  was  allowed  to  a  defendant  for  paying 
damages,  after  the  expiration  of  which,  if  he  bad 
not  paid  them,  he  was  called  inrep^upof,  iiirepwpi- 
deavoi,  or  IxvpoOta/iof." 

PROTHYRA  {irpiOvpa).  {Vid.  House,  G»«b«, 
p.  614.) 

PROTRYG'IA  (Dpor/wyio),  a  festival  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Dionysus,  sumamed  Protryges,  and  of 
Poseidon.'*  The  origin  and  mode  of  celebratioD  of 


I.  (Plat.,  1.  c- Veil.  Paterc,  ii.,  tt.— QainUL,  li.,  I,  8}.>— t 
(App'an,  Boll.  CiT.,  jr.,  5.- Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.,  (M.— Suet.,  Osnr. 
»7.-Lit.,  Epit.,  lib.  ja0.)-3.  (Plato,  Rep.,  Tiii.,  p.  S«9,c)— t 
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C.  Mailer,  De  (kircrr.  Repab.,  p.  49.  —  K.  F.  HeimaBa,  Lekr 
buch.  Sec.  4  89,  3,  4.)— 5.  (DenH>etb.,.Pn>  Phoni.,  S98.— U.,  r 
Naaaim.,  989.  —  Harpocrat.,  i.  t.  ripeSw/i/a;  viff.)  —  *■  (Da- 
moeth.,  C.  Apatar.,  901.)— 7.  (L)ra.,  c  Sitnon.,  98. — ^11^  roe  e^ 
nil,  109  ;  c  A^r.,  137,  e<l.  Steph.)— 8.  Jlapariiutr  ypuH.  aa^ 
SchSm.,  De  Comit.,  378.)  —  9.  (Onon: ,  Tiii.,  4S.)  —  10.  (V>4 
Xxh.,  c.  Timarch.,  8,  ed.  Steph.)— II  (Meier,  Att.  Pinn.,  tX 
748.)— 1».  (Uearch.,  ».  t.— .filian,  V   3.,  iii.,  41.) 
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rKUVINClA 


PROVINCIA. 


tiua  restival  a.  1^  are  described  by  Achilles  Ta- 
bus' 

PROVIN'CIA.  The  oriffinal  meaning  of  this 
word  seems  to  be  "  a  duty"  or  "  matter  intrusted 
to  a  person,"  as  we  see  in  Tarious  passages ;  though 
some  writers,  apparently  not  conectly,  consider 
this  sense  of  "  proTincia"  to  be  derived  from  that 
oidinary  acceptation  of  it  which  will  presently  be 
mentioned.  The  etymology  appears  to  be  uncer- 
tain ;  but,  if  the  usual  orthography  be  correct,  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  any  other  meaning  to  the  verb 
than  to  "  push  forward,"  to  "  drive  before  one,"  and 
in  this  sense  provincia  is  the  commission  which  a 
Roman  general  received  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
the  Roman  state.*  But  this  sense  of  the  word,  if 
it  was  the  original  one,  became  changed  in  the 
course  of  time,  or  perhaps  it  received  additions  to 
its  meaning.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  age  of 
Cicero,  provincia  denoted  a  part  of  the  Roman  do- 
minion beyond  Italy  which  had  a  regular  organiza- 
tion and  was  under  Roman  administration.  This 
is  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  that  of  a  foreign 
territory  in  a  certain  relation  of  subordination  to 
Rome.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  Livy,*  that  the 
word  was  also  used,  before  the  establishment  of 
any  provincial  governments,  to  denote  a  district  or 
enemy's  country  which  was  assigned  to  a  general 
as  the  field  of  bis  operations ;  a  circumstance  which 
confirms  the  correctness  of  the  primary  meaning  of 
the  word,  as  above  explained. 

The  Roman  state,  in  its  complete  development, 
consisted  of  two  parts  with  a  distinct  organization, 
Italia  and  the  provinciae.  There  were  no  provin- 
cite  in  this  sense  of  the  word  till  the  Romans  had 
extended  their  conquests  beyond  Italy :  and  Sicily* 
was  the  first  country  that  was  made  a  Roman  prov- 
ince :  Sardinia  was  made  a  province  B.C.  235.  The 
Roman  province  of  Gallia  Ulterior  in  the  time  of 
Cnsar  was  sometimes  designated  simply  by  the 
term  provincia,'  a  name  which  has  been  perpetuated 
(Q  the  modem  Provence. 

A  conquered  country  received  its  provincial  or- 
ganimtion  either  from  the  Roman  commander, 
whose  acts  required  the  approval  of  the  senate,  or 
the  government  was  organized  by  the  commander 
and  a  body  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  sen- 
ate out  of  their  own  number.  The  mode  of  dealing 
with  a  conquered  country  was  not  uniform.  When 
constituted  a  provincia,  it  did  not  become  to  all  pur- 
poses an  integral  part  of  the  Roman  state;  it 
retained  its  national  existence,  though  it  lost  its 
sovereignty.  The  organization  of  Sicily  was  com- 
pleted by  P.  Rnpilius,  with  the  aid  of  ten  legates, 
and  his  constitution  is  sometimes  referred  to  under 
the  name  of  leges  Rupilie.  ( Kid.  Lki,  p.  685.)  The 
island  was  formed  into  two  districts,  with  Syracuse 
for  the  chief  town  of  the  eastern,  and  Lilybseum  of 
the  western  district :  the  whole  island  was  admin- 
istered by  a  governor  annually  sent  from  Rome. 
He  was  assisted  by  two  qusstors,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  a  train  of  praecones,  scribe,  haruspices, 
and  other  persons,  who  formed  his  cohors.  The 
qunstors  received  from  the  Roman  erarium  the 
necessary  sums  for  the  administration  of  the  island, 
and  they  also  collected  the  taxes,  except  those 
which  were  farmed  by  the  censors  at  Rome.  One 
qnsstor  resided  at  Liiybeeum,  and  the  other  with 
the  governor  or  praetor  at  Syracuse.  The  governor 
could  dismiss  the  quaestors  from  the  province  if 
they  did  not  conform  to  his  orders,  and  could  appoint 
legati  to  do  their  duties.  The  whole  island  was  not 
treated  exactly  in  the  same  way.  Seventeen  con- 
quered towns  forfeited  their  land,  which  was  re- 
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Stored  on  condition  of  the  payment  of  the  Jecimai 
and  the  scriptura.  But  this  restoration  must  noi 
be  understood  as  meaning  that  the  ownership  of 
the  land  was  restored,  for  the  Roman  state  became 
the  owner  of  the  land,  and  the  occupiers  had  at 
most  a  possessio.  These  taxes  or  dues  were  let  to 
farm  by  the  censors  at  Rome.  Three  cities,  Mes- 
sana,  Tauromenium,  and  Netum,  were  made  f<eder- 
ats  civitates,  and  retained  their  land.  The  duties 
of  foederatte  civitates  towards  the  Roman  state  arc 
explained  in  another  place.  {Vid.  Fa:DEsiT.s  Civ- 
itates.) Five  other  cities,  among  which  were 
Panormus  and  Segesta,  were  libers  et  immuncs, 
that  is,  they  paid  no  decimte ;  but  it  does  not  appeal 
whether  they  were  free  from  the  burdens  to  which 
the  f(ederats  civitates,  as  such,  were  subject  by 
virtue  of  their  foedus  with  Rome.  Before  the  Ho- 
man  conquest  of  Sicily,  the  island  had  been  subject 
to  a  payment  of  the  tenth  of  wine,  oil,  and  othei 
products,  the  collecting  of  which  bad  been  deter- 
mined with  great  precision  by  a  law  or  regulation 
of  King  Hiero  {lex  Hiermica).  The  regulations  oi 
Hiero  were  preserved,  and  these  tenths  were  let  to 
farm  by  the  qusstors  in  Sicily  to  Sicilians  and 
Romans  settled  in  Sicily:  the  tenths  of  the  first- 
mentioned  towns  were  let  to  farm  to  Romans  in 
Rome.  The  towns  which  paid  the  tenths  were 
called  by  the  general  name  of  stipendiaria:. 

For  the  administration  of  justice,  the  island  was 
divided  into  fora  or  conventus,  which  were  terri- 
torial divisions.  Sicilians  who  belonged  to  the  same 
town  had  their  disputes  settled  according  to  its 
laws ;  citizens  of  different  towns  had  their  disputes 
decided  by  jadices  appointed  by  lot  by  the  governor ; 
in  case  of  disputes  between  an  individual  and  a 
community,  the  senate  of  any  Sicilian  town  might 
act  as  judices,  if  the  parties  did  not  choose  to  have 
as  judices  the  senate  of  their  own  towns ;  if  a 
Roman  citizen  sued  a  Sicilian,  a  Sicilian  was  ju- 
dex ;  if  a  Sicilian  sued  a  Roman  citizen,  a  Roman 
was  judex;  but  no  person  belonging  to  the  co- 
hors of  a  praetor  could  be  judex.  These  were 
the  provisions  of  the  Rupilie  leges.  Disputes  be- 
tween the  lessees  of  the  tenths  and  the  aratores 
were  decided  according  to  the  rules  of  Hiero.'  The 
settlement  of  the  municipal  constitution  of  the 
towns  was  generally  left  to  the  citizens  ;  but  in 
some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  C.  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus  and  the  town  of  Alesa,  a  constitution  was 
given  by  some  Roman,  at  the  request,  as  it  appears, 
of  the  town.  The  senate  and  the  people  still  con 
tinned  as  the  component  parts  of  the  old  Greek 
cities.  Cicero  mentions  a  body  of  130  men,  called 
censors,  who  were  appointed  to  take  the  census  of 
Sicily  every  five  years,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Roman  census.*  The  island  was  also  bound  to 
furnish  and  maintain  soldiers  and  sailors  for  the 
service  of  Rome,  and  to  pay  tributum  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  wars.  The  governor  could  take  provisions 
for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  cohors  on  condition 
of  paying  for  them.  The  Roman  state  had  also 
the  portoria,  which  were  let  to  farm  to  Romans  at 
Rome. 

The  governor  had  complete  jurisdiclio  in  the 
island,  with  the  imperium  and  potestas.  He  could 
delegate  these  powers  to  his  quaestors,  hut  there 
was  always  an  appeal  to  him,  and  for  this  and  other 
purposes  be  made  circuits  through  the  diiferont  con- 
ventus. 

Such  was  the  organization  of  Sicflia  as  a  prov- 
ince, which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  gen- 
eral character  of  Roman  provincial  government. 
Sicily  obtained  the  Latinitas  from  Julius  Cesar,  and 
the  civitas  was  given  after  his  death  ;•  l.at,  notwith. 
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st&jiding  tbU,  there  remained  some  important  die- 
tiiiCtions  between  Sicily  and  Italy,  as  hereafter  ex- 
plained. The  chief  authority  for  this  account  of 
the  provincial  organization  of  Sicily  is  the  Verrine 
orations  of  Cicero. 

Hispania  was  formed  into  two  provinces,  Ci- 
terior  or  Tarraconensis,  and  Ulterior  or  Bsetica. 
Hispania  Citerior  was  divided  into  seven  conven- 
tus :  Carthaginiensis,  Tarraconensis,  CKsaraugusta- 
nus,  Cluniensis,  Asturum,  Lucensis,  and  Bracarum. 
The  diversity  of  the  condition  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  province  appears  from  the  enumeration  of 
coloniae,  oppida  civium  Homanorum,  Latini  vete- 
ics,  Foederati,  oppida  stipendiaria.  Hispania  Bnti- 
ca  was  divided  into  four  juridici  conventus :  Gadi- 
tanus,  Cordnbensis,  Astigitanus,  His|Kilensis.  The 
oppida  consisted  of  coloniae,  municipia,  Lalio  anti- 
quitus  donata,  which  appear  to  be  equivalent  to  La- 
tui  veteres,  libera,  foederata,  stipendiaria.'  The 
provincia  of  Lusitania  was  divided  into  three  con- 
ventus :  Emeritensis,  Pacensis,  and  Soalobitanus. 
The  classes  of  oppida  enumerated  are  colonie,  mu- 
nicipia civium  Romanorum,  oH>ida  Latii  antiqui  or 
veteris,  stipendiaria.*  This  example  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  Roman  mode  of  administering  a  prov- 
ince for  judicial  purposes.  All  Hispania  received 
the  Latinitas  from  Vespasian.*  The  province  paid  a 
fixed  vectigal  or  land-tax  in  addition  to  the  tribulum 
which  was  collected  by  pree<iscti,  and  in  addition  to 
being  required  to  deUver  a  certain  quantity  of  com. 
And  the  prntor  had  originally  the  right  to  purchase 
a  twentieth  part  at  what  price  he  pleased.* 

This  organization  was  not  confined  to  the  West- 
em  provinces.  In  Asia,  for  instance,  there  was  a 
SroyraKus  conventus  which  was  frequented  by  a 
great  part  of  .£olia ;  the  term  conventus  was  ap- 
plied both  to  the  territorial  division  made  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  also  to  the  chief  city 
or  place  "  tn  quern  conveniebaiU."  Ephesus  gave 
name  to  another  conventus.  As  the  conventus 
was  mainly  formed  for  judicial  purposes,  the  term 
jurisdictio  is  sometimes  used  as  an  equivalent. 
Thus  Pliny*  speaks  of  the  Sardiaoa  jurisdictio, 
which  is  the  same  as  Sardiaous  conventus.  The 
object  of  this  division  is  farther  shown  by  such 
phrases  as  "  eodem  disceplatU  foro,"  "  Tarracone  dit- 
cepttml  fopuli  xliii." 

Strabo  remarks*  that  the  boundaries  of  Phrygia, 
Lydia,  Caria,  and  Mysia  were  confused,  and  that 
the  Romans  had  added  to  the  confusion  by  not  at- 
tending to  the  subsisting  national  divisions,  but  ma- 
king the  administrative  divisions  different  (rdf  6toi- 
K^acii),  in  which  are  the  fora  (uyopat,  MS.)  and  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  word  ayopa  prob- 
ably represents  conventus  (as  to  the  reading,  see 
Casaubon's  note).  The  conventus,  it  appears,  were 
sometimes  held  (conventtu  acti)  in  the  winter ;'  but 
in  Cesar's  case  this  might  be  a  matter  of  conve- 
nience. Cicero  proposed  to  do  the  same  in  his 
province.'  The  expression  "forum  agere"  is  equiv- 
alent to  "  conventum  agere." 

The  conventus  were  attended  by  the  Romans 
who  were  resident  in  the  province,  among  whom 
were  the  publicani,  and  generally  by  all  persons 
who  had  any  business  to  settle  there.  The  judices 
for  the  decision  of  suits  were  chosen  from  the  per- 
sons who  attended  the  conventus.  Other  acts  were 
also  done  there  which  were  not  matters  of  litigation, 
but  which  required  certain  forms  in  order  to  be  legal. 
In  the  case  of  manumission  by  persons  under  thir- 
ty years  of  age,  certain  forms  were  required  by  the 
lex  JEiii  Sentia,  and  in  the  provinces  it  was  effect- 
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ed  on  the  last  day  of  the  coiiventub  ;■  tiom  whiel 
it  appears  that  conventus  means  also  the  time  du- 
ring which  business  was  transacted  at  the  |daee  "  n 
fium  eentenitbant." 

The  governor,  apon  entering  on  his  dutiea,  pib- 
lished  an  edict,  which  was  often  fhimed  opon  th* 
Edictum  Urbanum.  Cicero,  when  proconsnl  of  (^ 
licia,  says  that  on  some  matters  he  framed  aa  edict 
of  his  own,  and  that  as  to  others  he  referred  to  ikr 
Edicta  Urbana.*  Though  the  Romans  did  not  fcr- 
mally  introduce  their  law  into  the  pniviDcea,  and  ic 
much  of  it  as  applied  to  land  and  the  status  of  per- 
sons was  inapplicable  to  provincial  land  aitd  prtprm. 
cial  persons,  great  changes  were  gradually  inln- 
duced  by  the  ^ctal  power,  both  aa  to  the  fonns  of 
procedure  and  all  other  matters  to  which  the  Ro- 
man law  was  appUcable,  and  also  by  special  enact- 
ments.' 

There  was  one  great  distinctioo  between  Ita||; 
and  the  provinces  as  to  the  natnre  of  proper^  in 
land.  Provincial  land  could  not  be  an  object  of 
Quiritarian  ownership,  and  it  was  accordingly  ap- 
propriately called  possessio.  The  ownership  d  pto- 
vincial  land  was  either  in  the  populns  or  the  Casar : 
at  least  this  was  the  doctrine  in  the  time  of  Gains.* 
Provincial  land  could  be  transferred  witfaont  tin 
forms  required  in  the  case  of  Italian  land,  bat  il 
was  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  land-tax  (vectigal). 
Sometimes  the  jus  Italicum  was  given  to  certais 
provincial  towns,  by  which  their  lands  were  assimi- 
lated to  Italian  land  for  all  legal  purposes.  Witk 
the  jus  Italicum  such  towns  received  a  free  conait- 
tution,  hke  that  of  the  towns  of  Italy,  with  nugis- 
trates,  as  decemviri,  quinquennales  (oensores),  and 
sediles,  and  also  a  jurisdictio.  It  was  a  gFOond  of 
complaint  against  Piso  that  he  exercised  jurisdictio 
in  a  libera  civitas.*  Towns  possessing  the  jus  bal 
icum  in  Hispania,  Gallia,  and  other  coontriei,  arc 
enumerated.  The  Latinitas  or  jus  Latii  also,  whick 
was  conferred  on  many  provincial  towns,  appears  tL 
have  carried  with  it  a  certain  jurisdictio ;  and  those 
who  filled  certain  magistratus  in  these  towns  there- 
by obtained  the  Roman  civitas.*  It  is  not  easy  to 
state  what  was  the  precise  condition  of  the  coiaoic 
Roman*  and  Latins  which  were  established  in  the 
provinces :  if  the  name  is  a  certain  indication  of 
their  political  condition,  that  is  pretty  well  ascer- 
tained. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  terms  Italia  and  pro- 
vincie  are  opposed  to  one  another  as  the  componeal 
parts  of  the  Roman  state,  after  it  had  received  iu 
complete  development.  Under  the  emperors  we  find 
Gallia  Cisalpina  or  Citerior  an  integral  part  of  Italy, 
and  without  a  governor,  the  provincial  organiiatioa 
having  entirely  disappeared.  In  the  year  B.C.  49, 
when  Cssar  crossed  the  Rubicon  on  his  march  to- 
wards Rome,  it  was  a  province  of  which  hn  was 
proconsul,  a  circumstance  which  gives  a  distinct 
meaning  to  this  event.  Cicero  still  calls  it  Provin- 
cia Gallia  at  the  epoch  of  the  battle  of  Mutina.  In 
the  autumn  of  B.(3.  43,  D.  Brutus,  the  proconsul  of 
the  Provincia  Gallia,  was  murdered,  aiui  from  thai 
time  we  hear  of  no  more  proconsuls  of  this  prov- 
ince, and  it  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  those 
who  then  had  all  the  political  power  were  unwilliag 
to  allow  any  person  to  have  the  command  of  aa 
army  in  a  district  so  near  to  Rome.  The  name 
Italia  was,  however,  applied  to  this  part  of  Italia 
before  it  became  an  integral  portion  of  the  peninsu- 
la by  ceasing  to  be  a  provincia.^  On  the  determi- 
nation of  the  provinciaj  form  of  government  in  Gal- 
lia Cisalpina,  it  was  necessary  to  give  to  this  part 
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01  Italy  a  new  organization  suited  to  the  change  of 
eircamstances,  particularly  as  regarded  the  admin- 
istratioD  of  justice,  which  was  effected  by  the  lex 
Rvhrja  de  Gallia  Cisalpina.  The  proconsul  of  Qal- 
ba  Cisalpina  had  the  iniperium,  but,  on  his  functions 
ceasing,  the  Jurisdictio  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  loud  magistrates  who  had  not  the  imperium. 
These  magistratus  conld  give  a  judex :  in  some  ca- 
ses their  jurisdiction  was  unlimited ;  in  others  it  did 
not  extend  to  cases  above  a  certain  amount  of  mon- 
ey ;  they  could  remit  a  novi  opens  nuntiatio,  require 
a  cantio  in  case  of  damnum  infectum,  and,  if  it  was 
lot  given,  they  could  grant  an  action  for  damages. 

The  Roman  provinces  up  to  the  battle  of  Actiam, 
■8  enumerated  by  Sigonius,  are,  Sicilia,  Sardinia 
et  Corsica,  Hispania  Citerior  et  Ulterior,  Gallia  Ci- 
terior,  Gallia  Narbonensis  et  Coroata,  lUyricum, 
Macedonia,  Achaia,  Asia,  Cilicia,  Syria,  Bithynia  et 
Pontus,  Cyprus,  Africa,  Cyrenaica  et  Creta,  Nu- 
midia,  Mauritania.  Those  of  a  subsequent  date, 
which  were  either  new  or  arose  from  a  subsequent 
division,  are,  according  to  Sigonius,  Rhctia,  Nori- 
eom,  Pannonia,  Miesia,  Dacia,  Britannia,  Maurita- 
nia Caesariensis  and  Tingitana,  .fgyptus,  Cappa- 
docia,  Galatia,  Rhodns,  Lycia,  Commagene,  Judtea, 
Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Assyria.  The  ac- 
curacy of  this  enumeration  is  not  warranted.  It 
will  appear  that  it  does  not  contain  Lusitania, 
which  is  one  of  the  two  divisions  of  Hispania  pite- 
rior,  the  other  being  Bstica  :  Lusitania  may,  bow- 
ever,  not  have  had  a  separate  governor.  Original- 
ly the  whole  of  Spain,  so  far  as  it  was  organized, 
was  divided  into  tlie  two  provinces  Citerior  and  Ul- 
terior ;  the  division  of  Ulterior  into  Bstica  and  Lu- 
sitania belongs  to  a  later  period.  Under  Augustus, 
Gallia  was  divided  into  four  provinces :  Narbonen- 
sis, Celtics  or  Lugdunensis,  Belgica,  and  Aquitania. 
The  PiOTincia  of  Ctesar's  Commentaries,  from 
which  term  the  modem  name  Provence  is  derived, 
appears  to  have  corresponded  to  the  subsequent 
province  Narbonensis.  He  had  also  the  province 
of  Gallia  Cisalpina  or  Citerior,'  which,  as  already 
explained,  was  subsequently  incorporatied  with  Ita- 
lia as  an  integral  part  of  it.  Cicero  speaks  of  the 
two  Gallic  as  then  united  in  one  imperium  under 
C.  Julius  Cssar,  and  he  farther  distinguishes  them 
by  the  names  of  Citerior  and  Ulterior.'  The  same 
expressions  are  used  by  Ctesar  in  his  Commenta- 
ries.* 

Strabo*  gives  the  division  into  provinces  Itirap- 
Xttti)  as  constituted  by  Augustus.  The  provinces 
of  the  populus  ((57/xof)  were  two  consular  provinces 
(virarucat)  and  ten  praetorian  provinces  {arpaT^iai). 
The  rest  of  the  eparchies,  be  says,  belong  to  the 
Cesar.  Lusitania  is  not  enumerated  among  the 
eparchies  of  the  populua,  and  if  it  was  a  distinct 
eparchy,  it  must  have  belonged  to  the  Cesar  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  of  the  division  of  the  prov- 
inces, as  stated  by  Strabo.  The  list  of  provinces  in 
the  "  Demonstratio  Provinciarum"*  mentions  the 
province  of  Asturia  et  Galloeca  Lusitania.  Dion 
Cassius*  states  the  distribution  of  the  provinces  by 
Augustus  as  follows  :  the  provinces  of  Africa,  Nu- 
midia,  Asia,  Hellas  (Achea)  with  Epims,  Dalmatia, 
Macedonia,  Sicilia,  Creta  with  the  Cyrenaica,  Bi- 
thynia with  the  adjacent  Pontus,  Sardinia,  and  Be- 
tica,  belonged  to  the  senate  and  the  people  {d^/tot 
and  ycpovaia);  Tarraconensis,  Lusitania,  all  Oal- 
Fia,  Coele-Syria,  Phoenlce,  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  .£nrp- 
tus,  belonged  to  Augustus.  He  afterward  took  I>al- 
matia  from  the  senate,  and  gave  to  them  Cyprus 
and  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  other  changes  were 
made  subsequently. 
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At  first  tvtors  were  appointed  as  govemots  ul 
provinces,  .  ut  afterward  they  were  appointed  to  tb( 
government  of  provinces  upon  the  expiration  of 
their  year  of  office  at  Rome,  and  with  tte  title  of 
propratores.  In  the  later  times  of  the  ;tepublir 
the  consuls  also,  after  the  expiration  of  their  year  of 
office,  received  the  government  of  a  province,  with 
the  title  of  proconsuies :  such  provinces  were  called 
consulares.  Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia  B.C. 
65,  and  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  C.  Antunt- 
us,  obtained  the  proconsulship  of  Macedonia  imme- 
diately on  the  expiration  of  his  consular  office.  The 
provinces  were  generally  distributed  by  lot,  but  the 
distribution  was  sometimes  arranged  by  agreement 
among  the  persons  entitled  to  them.  By  a  Sempro 
nia  lex  the  proconsular  provinces  were  annually  de- 
termined before  the  election  of  the  consuls,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  prevent  all  disputes.  A  sena- 
tusconsultnm  of  the  year  66  B.C.  provided  that  no 
consul  or  pretor  should  have  a  province  till  after  the 
expiration  of  five  years  from  the  time  of  his  consul- 
ship or  prctorship.  A  province  was  generally  held 
for  a  year,  but  the  time  was  often  prolonged.  When 
a  new  governor  arrived  in  his  province,  his  prede- 
cessor was  required  to  leave  it  within  thirty  days. 

The  governor  of  a  province  had  originally  to  ac 
count  at  Rome  (ad  urbem)  for  his  administration 
from  his  own  books  and  those  of  his  qusstora ;  but 
after  the  passing  of  a  lex  Julia,  B,C.  61,  he  was 
bound  to  deposite  two  copies  of  his  acconnts  (ratio- 
net)  in  the  two  chief  cities  of  his  province,  and  to 
forward  one  (totidem  verbit)  to  the  JEnnam.*  If 
the  governor  misconducted  himself  in  the  adminis 
tration  of  the  province,  the  provincials  applied  to 
the  Roman  senate,  and  to  tiie  powerful  Romans 
who  were  their  patroni.  The  offences  of  repetunde 
and  peculatus  were  the  usual  grounds  of  complaint 
by  the  provincials  ;  and  if  a  governor  had  betrayed 
the  interests  of  the  state,  he  was  also  liable  to 
the  penalties  attached  to  majestas.  Queestiones 
were  established  for  inquiries  into  these  offences ; 
yet  it  was  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  bring  a 
guilty  governor  to  the  punishment  that  he  deserved. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power  un- 
der Augustus,  a  considerable  change  was  made  in 
the  administration  of  the  provinces.  Augustus  took 
the  charge  of  those  provinces  where  a  large  military 
force  was  required ;  the  rest  were  left  to  the  care 
of  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people.*  Accordingly, 
we  find  in  the  older  jurists*  the  division  of  provincie 
into  those  which  were  "  propria  populi  Roinam"  and 
those  which  were  "propria  Caiarit;"  and  this  di- 
vision, with  some  modifications,  continued  to  the 
third  century.  The  senatorian  provinces  were  dis- 
tributed among  consulares  and  those  who  had  ffiled 
the  office  of  prtetor,  two  provinces  being  given  to 
the  consulares  and  the  rest  to  the  praetorii :  these 
governors  were  called  proconsuies  or  praesides, 
which  latter  is  the  usual  term  employed  by  the  old 
jurists  for  a  provincial  governor.  The  presides  had 
the  jurisdictio  of  the  pretor  urbanus  and  the  pretoi 
peregrinus,  and  their  questors  had  the  same  juris- 
diction that  the  curole  ediles  had  at  Rome.*  The 
imperial  provinces  were  governed  by  legati  Cesarii 
with  pretorian  power,  the  proconsular  power  being 
in  the  Cesar  himself,  and  the  legati  being  his  depu- 
ties and  representatives.  The  legati  were  selected 
from  those  who  had  been  consuls  or  pretors,  or  from 
the  senators.  They  held  their  office  and  their  pow- 
er at  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor,  and  he  delegated 
to  them  both  military  command  and  jurisdictio,  just 
as  a  proconsul  in  the  republican  period  delegated 
these  powers  to  his  legati.  These  legati  had  also 
legati  under  them.    No  quaestora  were  sent  to  the 
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provinces  or  the  Cesar,  and  for  this  reason,  obsenres 
Gains,  thii  edict  (hoc  edictum)  is  not  published  in 
those  provinces,  by  which  he  appears,  from  the  con- 
text, to  mean  the  edict  of  the  curule  ediles  In 
place  of  the  questors,  there  were  procuratores  Cs- 
saris,  who  were  either  eqnites  or  freedmen  of  the 
Caesar.  Egypt  war  Kovemed  by  an  eques,  with  the 
title  of  praefectiis.  The  procuratores  looked  after 
the  taxes,  paid  the  troops,  and  generally  were  in- 
trusted with  the  interests  of  the  fiscus.  Judna, 
which  was  a  part  of  the  province  of  Syria,  was  gov- 
erned by  a  procurator  who  had  the  powers  of  a  le- 
gatus.  It  appears  that  there  were  also  procuratores 
Caesaris  in  the  senatorian  provinces,  who  collected 
oertain  dues  of  the  fiscus,  which  were  independent 
«f  what  was  due  to  the  erarium.  The  regular  tax- 
es, as  in  the  Republican  period,  were  the  poll-lax 
and  land-tax.  The  taxation  was  founded  on  a  cen- 
sus of  persons  and  property,  which  was  established 
by  Augustus.  The  portoria  and  other  dues  were 
fanned  by  the  publicani,  as  in  the  republican  period. 

The  governors  of  the  senatorial  provinces  and  the 
legati  of  the  Cesar  received  their  instructions  from 
him,  and,  in  all  cases  not  thus  provided  for,  they  had 
to  apply  to  the  Cesar  for  special  directions.  The 
rescripta  of  the  emperors  to  the  provincial  govern- 
ors are  numerous.  Justice  was  administered  in  the 
provinces  according  to  the  laws  of  the  provinces, 
and  such  Ilorqan  laws  as  were  specially  enacted  for 
them,  and  according  to  imperial  constitutiones,  se- 
natus  consulta,  and  the  edict  of  the  governors.  In 
some  instances  the  provisions  of  Roman  laws  were 
extended  to  the  provinces.' 

The  organization  of  the  Italian  towns  under  the 
Empirp  has  been  already  explained  in  the  article 
C<donia ;  and  the  same  observations  apply,  in  gen^ 
era],  to  the  senates  of  provincial  towns  which  have 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  functions  of  the  sen- 
ates of  Italian  towns.  Even  in  the  provinces,  the 
names  senate  and  senator  occur  in  the  sense,  re- 
npectively,  of  cuna  and  decuriones.  But  there  was 
a  great  distinction  between  the  magistratus  of  pro- 
vincial and  those  of  Italian  towns.  The  functions 
of  these  personages  in  the  provincial  towns  were 
generally  munera (burdeiu),  and  not  honores.  (Vid. 
HoKoRKa.)  Such  honores  as  have  reference  to  re- 
ligious functions  they  certainly  had,  and  probably 
others  also ;  but  they  had  nothing  corresponding  to 
the  duumviri  juri  dicundo  of  the  Italian  towns,  that 
»,  no  functionary  "  qui  jus  dicebat."  The  only  ex- 
Sption  were  such  towns  as  bad  received  the  jus 
.talicum,  the  effect  of  which,  as  elsewhere  explain- 
ed, appears  to  have  been,  in  brief,  to  give  to  a  cer- 
tain city  and  district  the  same  character  that  it 
would  have  had  if  it  had  been  a  part  of  the  Italic 
loO,  but  only  so  far  as  affected  the  whole  district : 
.t  did  not  affect  the  status  of  individuals.  IVeedom 
fhmi  the  land-tax,  and  a  free  constitution  in  Italian 
form,  with  duumviri  J.  D.,  quinquennales,  ediles, 
and  jarisdictto,  were  essential  ingredients  of  this  jus 
Italicum.  Sicily  received  the  civitas  alter  the  death 
.'f  Julius  Ceesar,  and  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
lention  of  duumviri  in  the  inscriptions  of  a  Sicilian 
.AWn,  Savigny  draws  the  probable  inference  that 
the  Sicilian  towns  received  the  jus  Italicum  also :  at 
least,  if  in  any  case  we  can  show  that  any  provin- 
cial city  bad  duumviri,  we  may  conclude  that  such 
city  had  the  jus  Italicum,  and,  consequently,  magis- 
tratus with  jurisdictio.  The  regular  jurisdicliu  in 
all  the  provinces  was  vested  in  the  governor,  who 
exercised  it  personally  and  by  his  legati :  with  ref- 
erence to  his  circuits  in  the  provincia,  the  governor, 
in  the  later  ages  of  the  Empire,  was  called  judex 
ordinarius,  and  sometimes  simply  judex.  The  towns 
which  had  the  jus  Italicum  were,  as  already  observ- 
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led,  not  under  his  immediate  jarisdictio  tbotgk  i 
right  of  appeal  to  the  governor  f/om  ihn  judgment 
of  the  duumviri  must  be  considered  as  aiwayi  ex 
isting.  The  provincial  towns  had  the  management 
of  their  own  revenue ;  and  some  of  the  principi] 
towns  could  coin  money.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  religion  of  the  provincials  was  ever  interfered 
with,  nor  bad  it  been  put  under  any  renraint  in  the 
lepublican  period. 

The  constitution  of  Caracalla,  which  gave  the 
civitas  to  all  the  provinces  and  towns  of  the  Eo>- 
pire,  merely  afr<>cted  the  personal  status  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  land  remained  provincial  land  when  the 
jus  Italicum  had  not  been  communicated  to  it,  and 
the  cities  which  had  not  received  the  jus  Ilalicam 
were  immediately  under  the  jurisdictio  of  the  gov- 
ernors. This  constitution,  however,  must  have  iMuIr 
considerable  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  proviD- 
cials ;  fur,  when  they  all  became  Roman  citizens, 
the  Roman  incidents  of  marriage,  such  as  the  palria 
potestas,  and  the  Roman  law  of  succession  in  case 
of  intestacy,  would  seem  to  be  inseparable  conse- 
quents of  this  change,  at  least  so  far  as  the  want  of 
the  jus  Italicum  did  not  render  it  inapplicable. 

The  constitution  of  the  provincial  towns  was  ma- 
terially affected  by  the  establishment  of  defensores, 
whose  complete  title  is  "  Dtftntma  Cintatit  PIMm 
Loci."  Until  about  the  time  of  Constaniine,  so  far 
as  the  Pandect  shows,  defensor  was  the  title  of  per- 
sons who  were  merely  employed  in  certain  manlci- 
pal  matters  of  a  temporary  kind.  In  the  year  A.l>. 
366,  the  defensores  appear  as  regulariy  established 
functionaries.'  They  were  elected  by  the  decuri- 
ones and  all  the  city ;  but,  unlike  the  magistratus, 
they  could  not  be  elected  out  of  the  body  of  decnr>- 
ones.  The  office  was  originally  for  five  years,  but 
after  the  time  of  Justinian  only  for  two  years,  llie 
principal  business  of  the  defensor  was  to  protect  hi* 
town  against  the  oppression  of  the  governor.*  He 
had  a  limited  jurisdictio  in  civil  matters,  which  Jus- 
tinian extended  from  matters  to  the  amount  of  00 
solidi  to  matters  to  the  amount  of  300  solidL  There 
was  an  appeal  from  him  to  the  governor.*  He  eonld 
not  imprae  a  multa,  but  he  could  appoint  a  tutor. 
In  criminal  matters,  he  had  only  jurisdictio  io  some 
of  the  less  important  cases. 

The  number  of  senators,  both  in  the  Italic  and 
provincial  towns,  seems  to  have  been  generally  one 
hundred ;  and  this  was  the  number  in  Copoa.*  Bat 
the  number  was  not  in  all  places  the  same.  Besides 
the  actual  members,  the  album  decuriuiium  compri- 
sed others  who  were  merely  honorary  memben. 
The  album  of  the  town  of  Canusium,  of  the  yeu 
A.D.  223,  which  has  been  preserved,  consists  of  148 
members,  of  whom  30  were  patroni,  Roman  sena- 
tors, and  2  were  patroni,  Roman  equites;  the  re- 
mainder were  7  quinquennalicii,  a  term  which  is 
easily  explained  by  referring  to  the  meaning  of  the 
term  quinquennales  (Ad.  Colonu,  p.  S83),  4  alleeti 
inter  quinquennales,  22  duumviralicii,  19  edilicii,  X\ 
pedani,  34  pretextati.  The  distinction  between  pe- 
danl  and  pnetextati  Savigny  professes  himself  nna- 
ble  to  explain.  In  many  towns,  the  first  persons  m 
the  list  of  actual  senators  were  distinguished  froa 
the  rest,  and  generally  the  drst  ten,  as  decemprimi, 
of  which  there  is  an  example  in  Livy  ;*  and  in  thr 
case  of  Ameria,  and  of  Centuripe  in  Sicily.* 

It  has  been  previously  shown,  that,  at  the  time 
when  the  Roman  respublica  h;d  attained  its  ooxa 
plete  development,  Italia  and  the  pioviocic  wen 
the  two  great  ■'-imponent  partt  of  the  Empire ;  and 
one  great  distinction  between  them  was  this,  that  ia 
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Ualia  (he  towns  bad  magistralus  with  jurisdictio; 
Ui  the  provinces,  except  in  places  which  had  receiv- 
ed the  jns  Italicum,  the  governor  alone  had  jurisdic- 
tio. But  with  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
imperial  power  a  greater  uniformity  was  introduced 
into  the  administration  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
and  ultimately  Italy  itself  was  under  a  provincial 
form  of  government.  (Ftd.  Colonia.)  As  above 
shown,  the  relation  of  the  governor  to  the  province 
was  not  the  same  when  a  city  had  magistratus  and 
when  it  had  not ;  and,  consequently,  it  was  in  this 
respect  not  the  same  in  Italy  as  in  the  provinces. 

The  constitution  of  Constantine  was  based  on  a 
eomplcte  separation  of  the  civil  and  military  power, 
which  were  essentially  united  in  the  old  system  of 
(HTovincial  government :  Justinian,  however,  ulti- 
mately reunited  the  civil  and  military  power  in  the 
same  person.  The  governor,  who  had  civil  power, 
was  called  rector,  judex,  judex  ordinarius ;  and  of 
these  governors  there  were  three  classes,  conso- 
lares,  correctores,  prtesides,  among  whom  the  only 
distinction  was  in  the  extent  and  rank  of  their  gov- 
ernment. In  the  writings  of  the  older  jurists,  which 
are  excerpted  in  the  Pandect,  the  prteses  is  a  gen- 
eral name  for  a  provincial  governor.'  The  military 
power  was  given  to  duces,  who  were  under  the  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  the  magistri  militum.  Some 
of  these  duces  were  called  comites,  which  was  ori- 
ginally a  title  of  rank  given  to  various  functionaries, 
and  among  them  to  the  duces ;  and  when  the  title 
of  comes  was  regularly  given  to  certain  duces,  who 
bad  important  command,  the  name  dux  was  drop- 
ped, and  comes  became  a  title.  This  was  more 
particularly  the  case  with  important  con\  landa  on 
the  frontier.*  The  comes  is  mentioned  in  imperial 
constitutions  before  the  dux,  whence  we  infer  his 
higher  rank.' 

It  remains  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  exercise 
ol  the  juiisdictio,  so  far  as  they  have  not  been  anti- 
cipated in  speaking  of  the  functionaries  themselves. 
In  Italy,  and  in  the  towns  which  had  the  privileges 
of  Italian  towns,  all  matters,  as  a  general  rule,  came 
before  the  magistratus  in  the  first  instance ;  but  in 
certain  excepted  matters,  and  in  cases  where  the 
amount  in  question  was  above  a  certain  snm  (the 
precise  amount  of  which  is  not  known),  the  matter 
came  before  the  governor  of  the  province  in  the  first 
instance,  or  in  Italy  before  the  Roman  preetor.  Un- 
til the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  A.D.,  all  matters 
in  the  provincial  towns  which  had  not  magistratus 
came  before  the  governor  in  the  first  instance ;  but 
about  this  time  the  defensor  acquired  a  power  like 
that  of  the  magistratus  of  the  privileged  towns, 
though  more  limited.  The  old  form  of  proceeding 
in  civil  matters  has  been  explained  elsewhere  {vid. 
Jddkx)  :  the  magistratus  empowered  the  judex  to 
make  a  condemnatio ;  and  this  institution  was  the 
ordo  judiciorum  privatorum.  That  which  the  ma- 
gistratus did  without  the  aid  of  a  judex  was  extra 
ordinem.  (Vid.  Iiitebdictcm.)  The  same  institu- 
tion prevailed  in  those  towns  which  had  a  magis- 
tratus, for  it  was  of  the  essence  of  a  magistratus  or 
of  jurisdictio  to  name  a  judex.*  Under  tbe  emper- 
ors, it  gradually  became  common  for  the  magistra- 
tus to  decide  various  cases  without  the  aid  of  a  ju- 
dex, and  these  are  the  extraordlnarite  cognitiones 
spoken  of  in  the  Digest.'  In  tbe  reign  of  Dioclesian, 
the  ordo  judiciorum,  as  a  general  rule,  was  abolish- 
ed in  the  provinces,  and  the  pedanei  judices  (Iuk  eit 
qui  negotia  humiliora  ditcepient)  were  only  appointed 
by  tbe  prsses  when  be  was  very  much  occupied 
with  business,  or  for  some  trifling  matters  {vid.  Jv- 
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Dix  PmANios') ;  and  in  the  time  of  Jostinian  the 
institution  bad  entirely  disappeared,*  and,  as  it  is 
conjectured,  both  in  Kome  and  the  monicipia. 

By  the  aid  of  the  judices,  two  pmtors  were  abla 
to  conduct  the  wholo  judicial  business  between  cit- 
izens and  peregrini  at  Rome ;  and  by  the  aid  of  thp 
same  institntion,  the  judicial  business  was  conduct- 
ed in  the  jurisdictiones  out  of  Rome.  In  no  othei 
way  is  it  conceivable  bow  the  work  could  have  beoa 
got  through.  But  when  the  ordo  judiciorum  was 
abolished,  tbe  difficulty  of  transacting  the  business  ■ 
must  have  been  ap[«rent.  How  this  was  managed 
is  explained  by  Savigny,  by  referring  to  the  growth 
of  another  institution.  Even  in  tbe  time  of  the  Re- 
public, the  pretors  had  their  legal  advisers,  espe 
cially  if  they  were  not  jurists  themselves ;  and  when 
all  the  power  became  concentrated  in  the  Csesars, 
they  were  soon  obliged  to  form  a  kind  of  college  for 
the  despatch  of  business  of  various  kinds,  and  par- 
ticularly judicial  matters  which  were  referred  to  die 
Cssar.  This  college  was  the  Ceesar's  consistorium 
or  auditorium.  The  provincial  governors  had  tlieir 
body  of  assessors,  which  were  lUce  tbe  Ceesar's  au- 
ditorium ;*  and  it  is  a  conjecture  of  Savigny,  which 
has  the  highest  probability  in  its  favour,  that  the 
new  institution  was  established  in  tbe  municipal 
towns  and  in  the  provincial  towns,  so  that  here 
also  the  magistratus  and  the  defensor  had  their  as- 
sessors. 

Besides  tbe  jurisdictio  which  had  reference  to 
litigation,  the  stM^alled  contentiosa  jurisdictio,  there 
was  the  voluotaria.  Matters  belonging  to  this  jn- 
risdictio,  as  manumission,  adoption,  emancipation, 
could  only  be  transacted  before  the  magistratus 
populi  Romani,  and,  unless  these  powers  were  spe- 
cially given  to  them,  the  municipal  magistrates  had 
no  authority  to  give  the  legal  sanction  to  such  pro- 
ceedings ;  though  in  the  old  munieipia  it  is  probable 
that  the  power  of  the  magistratus  was  as  little  lim- 
ited in  the  voluntaria  as  in  the  contentiosa  jurisdio- 
tio.  In  the  imperial  period  it  was  usual  to  perform 
many  acts  before  the  public  authorities,  and  in  the 
three  cases  of  large  gifts,  the  making  of  a  will,  and 
the  opening  of  a  will,  it  was  necessary  for  these 
acts  to  be  done  before  a  public  authority.  Such  acts 
could  be  done  before  a  provincial  governor,  and 
also  before  the  curia  of  a  city  in  the  presence  of  a 
magistratus  and  other  persons.  (Compare  the  Con- 
stitution of  Honorius,  (jod.  Theod.,  xii.,  tit.  1,  s.  161, 
and  a  Novel  of  Valentinian,  Nov.  Theod.,  tit.  38, 
with  Savigny's  remarks  on  them.) 

Though  the  general  administration  of  the  Roman 
provinces  is  adequately  understood,  there  are  dif^ 
ferences  of  opinion  as  to  some  matters  of  detail ; 
one  cause  of  which  lies  in  the  differences  which  ac- 
tually existed  in  the  administration  of  the  provinces, 
smd  which  had  their  origin  in  the  difiercnt  circum- 
stances of  their  conquest  and  acquisition,  and  in 
tbe  diversity  of  the  native  customaiy  law  in  the  dif- 
ferent provinces,  with  a  large  part  of  which  the  Ro- 
mans originally  did  not  interfere.  A  general  view 
of  tbe  provinces  should  therefore  be  completed  and 
corrected  by  a  view  of  the  several  provinces 

The  authorities  for  this  imperfect  view  of  the  pro- 
vincial government  have  been  generally  referied  to. 
They  are,  more  particularly,  Sigonius,  De  Antiguo  t^ 
Jure  ProvinciaTum,  lib.  i.-iii. — Gottling,  GetchiehU 
der  Rdmitcken  Staatnerfattung. — Walter,  Geschick- 
It  da  Romitchen  Rechu,  where  the  authorities  are 
very  conveniently  collected  and  arranged,  and  chap. 
XXXI.,  notes  76,  79,  wherein  he  differs  from  Savigny 
as  to  the  jus  Italicom  ;  in  chapter  xxxvii.,  Walter 
has  described  the  provincial  divisions  of  the  Empire, 
which  existed  about  tbe  middle  of  tbe  fifth  century 


1.  (Cod.,  iii.,  til  •,  •.  t.)  — t.  (loat.,  ir.,  tit.  U,  a.  6.)— 1 
(Dig.  1,  lit.  SS.) 
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A.D. — Savigny,  OuekiehU  da  Rom.  Rechu  im  Mil- 
telalter,  vol.  i. — Pachta,  Ueber  den  Inkalt  der  I,ex 
Rubria,  ZeitschriA,  &jb.,  vol.  x. 

*P110UMN0S  [wpovuvoi),  a  name  given,  accord- 
ing to  Galen,  to  the  Wild  Plum.' 
.  PROVOCATIO.    ( Vid,  Appkllatio,  Romak.) 

PROVOC ATO'RES.   (  Vid.  Gladiatobes,  p.  476.) 

PROXENIA  (npo^evia),  PROXENOS  (jrpofo-of). 
)  id,  HospiTiuii.) 

PRUDENTES.    ( Vid.  Joeisconbdlti.) 

♦PRUNUM,  the  Plum,  called  in  Greek  Koxid/ui- 
/un>.  ( Vid.  CoocxuBLCA.)  It  is  the  fruit  of  the 
PrUnus  domutiea,  L. 

•PRUNUS  (KOKKvuniXia),  the  Plum-tree,  or  Pru- 
mu  domettica,\j.  (Vtd.  Cocotmelka.)  Theophras- 
tus  and  Dioscorides  designate  the  Plum-tree  by  the 
name  of  KOKKVfiiKta.  It  is  also  called  by  Theophras- 
lus  ■KDoivri.  Galen  styles  it  npov/tini.  The  com- 
ponnd  term  Ko«t<cv/«7/Ua,  however  (meaning  the  tree 
that  bears  for  fruit  little  balls  or  pillules),  is  the  most 
classical  form  of  expression.  The  term  npomri, 
whence  comes  the  Latin  nttnu*,  seems  to  be  a  bar- 
barian word  Grtecised.  The  Plum-tree  is  originally 
from  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Damascus.* 

PRYTANEION  (JlpvTavclm).  The  npvTovcla  of 
he  ancient  Greek  states  and  cities  were  to  the 
communities  living  around  them,  the  common  houses 
of  which  they  in  some  measure  represented,  what 
private  houses  were  to  the  families  which  occupied 
ihem.  Just  as  the  house  of  each  family  was  its 
home,  80  was  the  HpuTavetm  of  every  state  or  city 
the  common  home  of  its  members  or  inhabitants, 
)nd  was  consequently  called  the  iarla  mXtui,  the 
'  focus"  or  "  penetrale  urbis."'  This  correspond- 
snce  between  the  XlpvTovelov,  or  home  of  the  city, 
ind  the  private  home  of  a  man's  family,  was  at 
\thens  very  remarkable.  A  perpetual  Are,  or  mlp 
iattanv,  was  kept  continually  burning  on  the  public 
altar  of  the  city  in  the  Prytaneium,  just  as  in  private 
houses  a  Are  was  kept  up  on  the  domestic  altar  in 
the  inner  court  of  the  house.* 

The  same  custom  was  observed  at  the  Prytaneium 
of  the  Eleana,  where  a  fire  was  kept  burning  night 
and  day.*  Moreover,  the  city  of  Athens  exercised 
in  its  Prytaneium  the  duties  of  hospitality,  both  to 
Its  own  citizens  and  strangers.  Tiius  foreign  am- 
bassadors were  entertained  here,  as  well  as  Athe- 
nian envoys  on  their  return  home  from  a  successful 
or  well-conducted  mission.*  Here,  too,  were  en- 
tertained from  day  to  day'  the  successive  prytanes, 
or  presidents  of  the  senate,  together  with  those  cit- 
izens who,  whether  from  personal  or  ancestral  ser- 
vices to  the  states,  were  honoured  with  what  was 
called  the  al-niai(  tv  llpvTaveiii>,  the  "  victtu  quotidi- 
ttmi»  in  Prytanto,"*  or  the  privilege  of  taking  their 
meals  there  at  the  public  cost.  This  was  granted 
sometimes  for  a  limited  period,  sometimes  for  life, 
in  which  4tter  case  the  parties  enjoying  it  were 
called  ieioiToi.  The  custom  of  conferring  this  hon- 
our on  those  who  had  been  of  signal  service  to  the 
state  and  their  descendants  was  of  so  great  anti- 
quity, that  one  instance  of  it  was  referred  to  the 
times  nf  Codnis ;  and  in  the  case  to  which  we  al- 
lude, the  individual  thus  honoured  was  a  foreigner, 
a  native  of  Delplii.*  Another  illustration  of  the 
nses  to  which  the  Prytaneium  was  dedicated  is 
found  in  the  oase  of  the  daughters  of  Aristeides, 
who,  on  the  death  of  their  father,  were  considered 
as  the  adopted  children  of  the  state,  and  married 

I.  (Oilea,  D«  Simpl.,  rii. — Theoplir.,  ix.,  1.  —  Adams,  Ap- 
oand.,  •.  T.)— 2.  (Tkeophr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  18 ;  Jt.,  I .  —  DioMor.,  i., 
IW  — F6e,  Florede  Virgilo,p.  cxniv.)  — 3.  (Cic,  Da  Lag.,  ii., 
W.— LiT.,  xli.,  20  — DioBTt.,  ii.,  M,  «5.)— 4.  (PoUni,  Onom.,  i., 
7.— Anold  ad  Thiicyd.,  ij.,  IS.)— J.  (Pam.,  v.,  IS,  «  S.)— «.  (Al^ 
ilt«]>h.,Ac!l.,  1 2S.— Pollux,  Onom.,  iz.  40.)  — 7.  (Bflckh,  Publ. 
Rcon.,  i.,  p.  328.)- 8.  ((.-ic.  Da  (Irak  i.,  M.)  — 9.  (Lj-cur.,  c. 
t*»ir.,  p.  158.) 
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from  {IkMIIooi)  that  common  bomt.  ol  the  cny,  jhI 
as  they  would  have  been  from  their  father's  home 
had  he  been  alive.'  Moreover,  from  the  ever-burn- 
ing fire  of  the  Prytaneium,  or  home  of  a  mother 
state,  was  carried  the  sacred  fire  which  was  to  be 
kept  burning  in  the  prytaneia  of  her  colonies ;  aad 
if  it  happened  that  this  «',as  ever  extinguished,  the 
flame  was  rekindled  from  the  prytaneium  of  the  pa- 
rent city.*  Lastly,  a  Prytaneium  was  also  a  distin- 
guishing mark  of  an  independent  state,  and  is  men- 
tioned as  such  by  Thucydides,'  who  informs  us  that 
before  the  time  of  Theseus  every  city  or  state  (tro- 
Aif )  of  Attica  possessed  a  Prytaneium.  Tlie  Aclu»- 
ans,  we  are  told,*  called  their  Prytaneioon  i^irn 
(from  Xcuf,  populus],  or  the  "  town-hall,"  and  excto- 
sion  from  it  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  civil  ex- 
communication. 

The  Prytaneium  of  Athens  lay  under  the  Acrop- 
olis, on  its  northern  side  (near  the  ayopd),  and  was, 
as  its  name  denotes,  originally  the  place  of  assem- 
bly of  the  irpvravelc :  in  the  earliest  times  it  proba- 
bly stood  on  the  Acropolis.  Officers  called  npvra- 
velf  were  intrusted  with  the  chief  magistracy  in  sev- 
eral states  of  Greece,  as  Corcyra,  Corinth,  Miletus.* 
and  the  title  is  sometimes  synonymous  with  ^aiX- 
nf,  or  princes,  having  apparently  the  same  root  as 
irpurof  or  wporaToc.  At  Athens  they  were  in  early 
times  probably  a  magistracy  of  the  second  rank  io 
the  state  (next  to  the  archon),  acting  as  judges  m 
various  cases  (perhaps  in  conjunction  with  him),  and 
sitting  in  the  Prytaneium.  That  this  was  the  case 
is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact,  that  even  in  after 
times  the  fees  paid  into  court  by  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant, before  they  could  proceed  to  trial,  and  re- 
ceived by  the  dicasts,  were  called  vmravele.*  This 
court  of  the  Prytaneium,  or  the  tA  hrl  noeraveiv,  is 
said'  to  have  been  presided  over  by  the  ^viotaaiX' 
ett,  who,  perhaps,  were  the  same  as  the  irpvrc:  n>. 

In  later  ages,  however,  and  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  courts  of  the  heliiea,  the  court  of  the 
Prytaneium  had  lost  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
its  original  importance,  and  was  made  one  of  the 
courts  of  the  ephetee,  who  held  there  a  species  of 
mock  trial  over  the  instruments  by  which  any  indi- 
vidual had  lost  his  life,  as  welt  as  over  persons  who 
had  committed  murder,  and  were  not  forthcoming 
or  detected. 

The  tablets  or  ofiwrr,  otherwise  Kvp6tt(,  on  which 
Solon's  laws  were  wTitten,*  were  also  deposited  in 
the  Prytaneium  ;•  they  were  at  first  kept  on  the 
Acropolis,  probably  in  the  old  Prytaneium,  but  after- 
ward removed  to  the  Prytaneium  in  the  ayopoi  that 
they  might  be  open  to  public  inspection.'*  Ephial- 
tes  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  measure," 
but  their  removal  may  have  been  merely  the  conse- 
quence of  the  erection  of  a  new  Prytaneium  on  the 
lower  site  in  the  time  of  Pericles.'* 

PRYTANEIS.  (Vid.  PRYTANgiow,  Boulb,  page 
168, 170.) 

*PSAR  (limp),  the  Starling,  or  Slunuu  vulgarit. 
Starlings  are  gregarious,  and  hence  mention  is  made 
by  Homer  of  "  a  cloud  of  starlings."" 

•PSEN  (-fnv),  the  insect  on  the  fig-tree  whkA 
performs  the  work  of  capriticatioQ.  It  is  the  Cynifi 
Psenes  of  modem  naturalists.** 

PSEPHISMA  (ini^iaiia).     (Vid.  Boitlb,  p.  169, 

NOHOTHETEB,  p.  664.) 

PSEPHOS  (ijifi'poc).  The  Athenian  dicasts,  in 
giving  their  verdict,  voted  by  ballot.    For  this  pw- 


1.  (Plat.,  Aiitt.,  c.  27.)  —  2.  (Dakar  ad  Thoord..  i.,  M.)— t 
(ii.,  IS.)— 4.  (Horod.,  Tii.,  197.)-6.  (Waohamoth,  I.,  i.,  194.)- 
8.  (Pollux,  Onuin.,  riii.,  38.)-7.  (Id.  ib.,  Tiii.,  IM.)— 8.  (Plat., 
Sol.,2S.)— 9.  (Paul.,  i.,  18,  «  3J— 10.  (PoUax,  Ononi .  Tiii.,  118.) 
—11.  (Harpocr.,  ■.  t.  'O  icifru9t»  wi/iof.)- 12.  (Thinwall,  Hin 
of  Greece,  li.,  p.  S4.)— 13.  (Ilom  ,  11.,  xrii.,  7S& — Didrmj,  ackot 
ad  loc. — Adami,  Append.,  i.  ^.',  14.  (Theoph,.,  H.  P  *i..  9.— 
Adami,  Append.,  a  v  > 
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poee  iDey  used  either  seashells,  ;(o<pfva(,'  or  beans 
(hencp  the  Hi/tof  is  called  Kva/iorpuS  by  Aristopha- 
nes*), or  balls  of  metal  {avSvdvTun),  or  stone  (V^ 
^(}.  These  last  were  the  moat  common  :  hence 
^^iitaOai  and  its  various  derivatives  are  used  so 
often  to  signify  voting,  dtltrmining,  <kc.  The  balls 
were  either  piensed  (TtT/mmiiiivcu)  and  whole  (n-Xij- 
ot'f),  the  former  for  condemnation,  the  latter  for  ac- 
quittal/ or  they  were  black  and  white,  for  the 
•am*!  forposes  respectively,  as  the  following  lines 
«hjw  .* 

'■  Mo*  crat  arUiquiu  ntvew  atritjue  lapittit. 
Hit  damnare  reos,  iUit  abtolvert  culpa." 
There  might  be  tb.'ee  methods  of  voting.  First, 
the  secret  method,  called  KpiMipi  TJ/ti^i^coBm,  when 
each  dicast  had  two  balls  given  him  (say  a  black  and 
a  white) ;  two  boxes  (Kaioi,  koHokoi,  or  a/i^ptic) 
were  prepared,  one  of  brass,  called  the  judgment- 
box  (niptof),  into  which  the  dicast  put  the  ball  by 
which  he  gave  his  vote,  and  the  other  of  wood,  call- 
ed oKvpoc,  into  which  he  put  the  other  ball,  and  the 
only  object  of  wUiuii  was  to  enable  him  to  conceal 
his  vote.  Each  box  had  a  neck  or  funnel  (Ktifiac,  i. 
€.,  iwiOtifia  fuut  Vt^  X^'P""  ^X"")'  'h^  which  a 
man  could  put  his  hand,  but  only  one  ball  could  pass 
through  the  lower  part  into  the  box.*  Secondly, 
there  might  be  only  one  box,  in  which  the  dicast  put 
which  of  the  two  balls  he  pleased,  and  returned  the 
other  to  the  officer  of  the  court  Thirdly,  there 
might  be  two  boxes,  one  for  condemnation,  the  oth- 
er for  acquittal,  and  only  one  ball.*  The  first  method 
was  most  commonly  practised  at  Athens.  Where, 
however,  there  were  several  parties  before  the  court, 
as  in  inheritance  causes,  to  one  of  whom  an  estate 
or  other  thing  was  to  be  adjudged,  it  was  customary 
to  have  as  many  ballot-boxes  as  thero  were  parties, 
or,  at  least,  parties  in  distinct  interests ;  and  the 
dicast  pat  the  white  or  whole  ball  into  the  box  of 
that  person  in  whose  favour  he  decided.  ( Vid.  Hs- 
BBs,  Greek.)  The  same  system  of  balloting  was 
em|doyed  when  the  dicasts  voted  on  the  question 
of  damages.  Hence  the  verdict  on  the  question, 
gviUy  or  not  guilty,  or  for  the  plaintiff  or  iefenittnt 
(to  distingnish  it  from  the  other),  is  called  irpun; 
im^.^  A  curious  custom  was  in  vogue  in  the 
time  of  Aristophanes.  Each  dicast  had  a  waxen 
taolet,  on  which,  if  the  heavier  penalty  was  award- 
ed, he  drew  a  long  line  (lengthway  on  the  tablet) ; 
if  the  lighter  penalty,  he  drew  a  short  line  (breadth- 
way  on  the  tablet).  We  must  suppose,  not  that  the 
voting  took  place  in  this  way,  but  that,  on  the  votes 
being  counted,  the  jurors  took  a  note  of  the  result 
for  their  own  satisfaction  ;  unless  we  resort  to  this 
hypothesis,  viz.,  that  the  drawing  lines  on  the  tab- 
lets was  an  act  preliminary  to  the  division,  whereby 
the  jury  intimated  to  the  parties  how  the  matter 
was  likely  to  go  unless  they  came  to  a  compro- 
mise. Such  intimation  might  be  necessary  in  those 
cases  where,  the  estimates  of  the  parties  being  wide- 
ly different,  the  one  proposing  too  high  a  penalty, 
the  other  too  low  a  one,  the  jury  wished  to  inform 
(he  more  unreasonable  party  that,  unless  he  offered 
them  some  better  alternative,  they  should  adopt  the 
estimate  of  his  adversary.  (As  to  this  point,  see 
Meier,  Alt.  Proc.,  181.)  The  tablet  is  called  by  Ar- 
istophanes >rivax(ov  TifaiTiK&v.  In  the  expression 
rifi^v  T7i>  itoKp&v,  we  understand  ypofiii^  or  rifoi- 
eni* 

1.  (Amtoph.,  Ve>p.,  333, 340  ;  Eq.,  1333.)—!.  (Eqoit.,  41.)— 
I.  (JEach.,  c.  Timarcb.,  11,  ed.  SUpli. — Harpocr.,  f.  t.  Ttrpmnf 
p/rq.)— 4.  (Orid,  Met.,  iv.,  41.)— S.  (AlMoph.,  Veip.,  09,  7}I.) 
—4.  (Harpocr.,  i.  t.  KalidKof.)  —  7.  (iEaeb.,  c.  Ctea.,  Bt,  ad. 
Staph. — Demoath.,  Da  Fala.  Lag.,  434  ;  c.  Ariatocr.,  676  ;  c.  Ar- 
iatog.,  'M  ;  c.  Kemr.,  1347.)  —  8.  (Veap.,  106,  167,  8S0.  —  Com- 
para  I'oUax,  Onom.,  <iii^  16, 17, 113.  — Maier,  Att.  Proc.,  7S0, 
7*6.  — Platnar  Proc.  xaA  Klag.,  i.,  188.  —  Wacliamath,  II.,  i., 
M4> 


In  the  popular  assemblies,  the  common  method  ol 
voting  was  by  show  of  handJs.  ( Yid.  Cheibotonia. 
There  were  some  occasions,  however,  when  the 
ballot  was  employed,  as  when  it  was  deemed  im- 
portant that  the  voting  should  be  secret,  or  that  the 
numbers  should  be  accurately  counted.  Thus,  to 
pass  a  law  for  the  naturalization  of  a  foreigner,  or 
for  the  release  of  a  state  debtor,  or  for  the  restoia 
tion  of  a  disfranchised  citizen,  and,  indeed,  in  every 
case  of  a  primUgxum,  it  was  necessary  that  six 
thousand  persons  should  vote  In  the  majority,  and 
in  secret.'  On  the  condemnation  of  the  ten  gener- 
als who  gained  the  battle  of  Arginasae,  the  people 
voted  by  ballot,  but  openly,  according  to  the  second 
of  the  plans  above  mentioned.  The  voting  was 
then  by  tribes,  Kara  ^X<if.*  Secret  voting  by  the 
senate  of  Five  Hundred  is  mentioned  in  £schines,* 
and  in  ostracism  the  voting  was  conducted  in  se- 
cret.* 

The  people  or  jury  were  said  ^^V^eaOat,  ^^ 
^epciv  or  ■QiaOai,  to  vote,  or  give  their  vote  or  judgment. 
*§^  riStvai,  to  east  accounts,  is  used  with  a  differ 
ent  zillusion.*  The  presiding  magistrate  or  officer, 
who  called  on  the  people  to  give  their  votes,  was 
said  iirit/nj^i'feiv,  ^i?^  hrayeiv  or  dtiovai,  though 
the  last  expression  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  voting 
in  favour  of  a  person.  irifi^eaSai,  to  vote,  to  resolve, 
iiroijni^i^eodai,  to  acquit,  and  other  derivations  from 
yp^ifof,  are  often  used  metaphorically,  where  the 
method  of  voting  was  x"-porovia,  and  conversely. 
Xttporovtlv,  however,  is  not  used,  like  ^^^ea9ai, 
with  the  accusative  of  the  thing  voted.  As  to  this, 
sec  SchSmann,  De  Com.,  183. 

*PSETTA  ItfipTTa),  a  species  of  fish,  mentioned 
by  Aristotle,  .£iian,  Oppian,  and  others.  According 
to  Adams,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  Pleura- 
neetes  Passer,  or  Sea  Flounder,  called  in  French  7ur- 
bot  bucli.  The  V^TTo  of  Athenteus,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  referred  liy  Artedi  and  the  writer  on  Ich- 
thyology in  the  Encyclopedic  Methodique,  to  the 
Pleurmtectet  Platessa,  or  Plaise.  The  name  is  often 
written  ^irra.' 

■fETAEITPAMS  rPA*H  (^iievSryypa^c  7pa^) 
It  is  shown  under  Peactobeb  that  the  name  of  every 
state  debtor  at  Athens  was  entered  in  a  register  by 
the  practores,  whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  the  debts, 
and  erase  the  name  of  the  party  when  he  had  paid  it. 
The  entry  was  usually  made  upon  a  return  by  some 
magistrate,  to  whom  the  incurring  of  the  debt  be- 
came officially  known  ;  as,  for  instance,  on  a  return 
by  the  ituTJiraL  that  such  a  person  bad  become  a  les- 
see of  public  lands  or  farmer  of  taxes,  at  such  a  rate 
or  on  such  terms.  In  rase  the  authorities  neglected 
to  make  the  proper  return,  any  individual  might,  on 
his  own  responsibility,  give  information  to  the  re- 
gistering officers  of  the  existence  of  the  debt ;  and 
thereupon  the  officers,  if  they  thought  proper,  might 
make  an  entry  accordingly,  though  it  would  probably 
be  their  duty  to  make  some  inquiry  before  so  doing. 
If  they  made  a  false  entry,  either  wilfully,  or  upon 
the  suggestion  of  another  person,  the  aggrieved 
party  might  institute  a  prosecution  against  them,  or 
against  the  person  upon  whose  suggestion  it  was 
made.  Such  prosecution  was  called  7P<t^  ^eviey- 
ypai^{.  It  would  lie,  also,  where  a  man  was  regis- 
tered as  debtor  for  more  than  was  really  due  fron. 
him.  And  the  reader  must  understand  the  like  rem 
edy  to  be  open  to  one  who  was  falsely  recorded  as 
a  debtor  by  the  ra/uai  ruv  ■9euv.  Whether  this 
form  of  proceeding  could  be  adopted  against  magis- 
trates for  making  a  false  return,  or  whether  the  rem- 


1.  (Andoc.,  De  .Mrat.,  13,  ed.  SUph.  —  Demoath.,  :.  TimcKr., 
715,  719  ;  n.  Nea«-.,  137S.)— S.  (Xcn.,  Hell.,  i.,  7,  «  B.)  —  3.  (o. 
Timiich,  S,  ed.  Stepb.)  —  4.  (ScbSmann,  De  Comit.,  ISl-lSS 
24$.)  —  S.  (Demoath.,  Pro  Ckir.,  3M.)  —  6.  ( Aristot.,  H.  A.,  it., 
II ;  T.,  v.— Id.,  iz.,  37.— .Xliu,  N  A.,  xir  t.—Canj  a  I  Xraw . 
p.  M. — Adama,  Appaml..  a.  t.) 
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edj'  agajist  them  could  only  be  at  the  inixeipoTmial 
or  niBvvai,  we  cannot  say.  The  ypai^  ipevdtyypa^f 
was  brought  before  the  tbesmothete.  If  the  de- 
fendant was  convicted,  the  name  of  the  complainant 
was  struck  out  of  the  register,  and  that  of  the  de- 
fendant was  entered  in  his  stead,  as  debtor  for  the 
same  amount.  The  ypa^  ^ovXtvaeus  was  similar 
to  this,  only  it  lay  in  those  cases  where  a  man  who 
had  beien  a  state  debtor  had  paid  all  that  was  due, 
but  his  name  was  not  erased,  or,  having  been  erased, 
was  re-entered.  We  may  presume  that  fraudulent 
or  malicious  motives  were  necessary  to  be  proved 
on  such  a  charge ;  but  it  is  reasonable,  also,  to  sup- 
pose, that  in  any  case  of  gross  negligence,  fraud  or 
malice  might  (as  matter  of  course)  be  presumed  by 
the  d  icflsts  ^ 

♦♦ETAHS  SMAPATAOX  (*ro%  i/iapaydoc),  the 
Bastard  Emerald.  "  By  bastard  gems,"  says  Ad- 
ams, "  the  ancients  meant  crystals,  tinged  of  the  col- 
ours of  the  precious  stones  by  the  admixture  of  me- 
tallic particles.'" 

»PSEUDOBOUN'IUM  {rlievio6ovviov),  a  plant, 
which  Dodoneus,  Matthlolus,  and  Bauhin  held  to 
be  the  Barbarea,  or  Winter  Cress  ;  but  Sprengel  fol- 
lows Lobelius  in  referring  it  to  the  PimpinelUt  tenuu.' 

•PSEUDODICTAMNUM  (iitvioiUT^ivov),  a 
plant,  which  Stackhouse  sets  down  for  the  Ongor 
num  Xgyptiacum ;  but  Sprengel  adopts  the  opinion 
of  Dodonsus,  who  makes  it  the  Marrubium  Pteu- 
dodictamnum,  or  Bastard  Dittany.* 

♦ETAOKAHTEI'AZ  rPA*H  (V-niiJo/tX^Tetaf  ypn- 
4^),  a  prosecution  against  one  who  had  appeared  as 
a  witness  (xA^nj/i  or  xXqrwp)  to  prove  that  a  defend- 
ant had  been  duly  summoned,  and  thereby  enabled 
the  plaintiffto  get  a  judgment  by  default.  To  prevent 
fraud,  the  Athenian  law  directed  that  the  names  of 
the  witnesses  who  attended  the  summons  should  be 
subscribed  to  the  bill  of  plaint  or  indictment  {tyxT^ 
ua),  so  that  the  defendant,  if  he  never  had  been  sum- 
moned, and  judgment  had  nevertheless  been  given 
ag.unst  him  by  default,  might  know  against  whom  to 
proceed.  The  false  witness  (kXtitvp)  was  liable  to  be 
criminally  prosecuted,  and  punished  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court.  Even  death  might  be  inflicted  in  a  case 
of  gross  conspiracy.*  A  person  thrice  convicted  of 
this  offence  was,  as  in  the  case  of  other  false  testi- 
mony, i/)«oyure  disfranchised  ;  and  even  for  the  first 
ofibnce  the  jury  might,  if  they  pleased,  by  a  vpoari- 
fiiiatt,  inflict  the  penalty  of  disfranchisement  upon 
him.*  Here  we  may  observe  this  distinction,  that 
the  proceeding  against  the  false  witness  to  a  sum- 
mons was  of  a  criminal  nature,  while  the  witness 
in  the  cause  {/idprvp)  was  liable  only  to  a  civil  ac- 
tion. The  cause  might  be  that  the  former  ofience 
was  more  likely  to  do  mischief  The  magistrate 
before  whom  the  defendant  neglected  to  appear, 
when,  by  the  evidence  of  the  witness,  it  was  shown 
that  he  had  been  duly  summoned,  had  no  discretion 
but  to  pronounce  judgment  against  him ;  whereas 
the  dicasts,  to  whom  the  witness  gave  false  evi- 
dence at  the  trial,  might  disbelieve  him,  and  find 
their  verdict  according  to  the  truth.  If  the  fraud 
was  owing  to  a  conspiracy  between  the  plaintiff  and 
the  witness,  it  is  probable  that  an  action  at  the  suit 
of  the  defendant  would  lie  against  the  former,  to  re- 
cover compensation ;  for,  though  the  conviction  of 
the  witness  would  lead  to  a  reversal  of  the  judg- 
ment, still  he  (the  defendant)  might  have  suffered 


1.  (Polliu,  Onom.,  nii.,  40, 43.— Haipoer. et  Saidu,  t.r.  Bm- 
Xt6eatSt  ii'»diyypa04)  ^tv&kyypa^i  Siictj-  —  BOckh,  Staauh. 
dar  A.tt.,  l.,  419.— Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  337.— Flxtner,  Pnx:.  und 
Klhgi  ii  ,  117.) — 9.  (Theophr.,  Da  Lapid, — Adama,  Aupend.,  a. 
v.)--3.  (Uioocor.,  iv.,  133  -—Galen,  D«  Simpl.,  riii. — Aaama,  Ap- 

Sod.,  a.  Y.) — 4.  (Dicacur.,  iii.,  34. — Galea,  De   Simpl.,  Tiii. — 
leophr.,  IX.,  10. — Adama,  Append.,  i.  t.)  —  5.  (Dttnoath.,  c. 
Micoatr.,  ISSS.)— fl.  (Andoo..  De  Mt«.,  10,  ed.  Steph.— Meier,  De 
hua.  Dann.,  12}.) 
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dauidge  m  the  mean  time,  which  the  seJIiiig  asidect 
the  judgment  would  not  repair.  Such  action  (it  hn 
been  conjectured)  might  be  a  dU^  tmcopainiof,  or, 
perhaps,  nanoTexyu-'v-  If  the  name  of  the  witoen 
had  been  frsudently  used  by  the  plainliff,  and  the 
witness  had  thereby  been  brought  into  trouble,  wf 
may  conclude,  by  analogy  to  the  case  of  other  wit- 
nesses, that  be  had  a  Hkji  j3hi6jK  against  the  (Jain- 
tiff.'  The  ypa^  ftvioKX^Teiac  came  before  th« 
thesmothetae,  and  the  question  at  the  trial  sinifdy 
was,  whether  the  defendant  In  the  former  cause  bad 
been  summoned  or  not.' 

fETAOMAPTrPlON  AIKH  (iinioaaprfpiuv  ii 
tri).     {Vid.  Martybia,  p.  627.) 

PSILOI  (VtXw.)  (Vid.  Akma,  p.  94;  Asmt, 
Griic  p.  99.) 

•PSIMMYTHTON  (iim/tieim),  the  "  Ctjusu' 
of  the  Romans,  and  our  "  White  Lead."  The  aocieit 
ceruse,  Uke  the  modem,  was  prepared  by  exposiBg 
lead  to  the  vapours  of  vinegar.  The  ancient  pro- 
cess is  minutely  described  by  Thcophrastus.* 

•PSITT-ACUS  or  PSFTTACE  (V-*TTiK<(f,  -#), 
the  Parrot.  "  If  it  be  true,"  remarks  Adams,  "  as 
stated  by  Dodoncus,  that  the  Parrot  is  a  native  of 
the  extremities  of  Syria,  the  Greeks  may  have  been 
acquainted  with  it  biefore  the  invasion  of  India  by 
Alexander.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  un- 
less Ctesias  have  a  prior  claim,  who  speaks  of  the 
^irroKoc.  The  species  of  parrot  with  which  the  an- 
cients may  be  supposed  to  have  been  best  acquaiat- 
ed  is  the  green  piarrot  with  a  red  collar,  nam^. 
the  Pnltacu*  AUxandri  of  modem  nataraliBta-'' 
"  The  ancients,"  says  Pidgeon,  "  were  acquainted 
with  several  kinds  of  Parrot,  among  whj  h  the  most 
celebrated  was  that  sent  from  IniSt  .^  Alexander 
in  the  course  of  his  expedition  .a.ui  that  conatty. 
Mr.  Vigors,  who  has  written  on  a  group  of  Pnttacidc 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  has  treated  this  sabjeet 
with  his  accustomed  elegance  of  style,  methodiea. 
discrimination,  and  classical  research,  tdls  as  that 
the  ancient  writers  are  unanimous  in  informing  cs. 
that  the  parrots  known  to  their  times  came  ex 
clusively  from  India.  In  that  coantry  these  birds 
were  ever  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  We  are 
informed  by  ^Elian  that  they  were  the  favourite  in- 
mates of  the  palaces  of  princes,  and  were  looked 
up  to  as  objects  of  sacred  reverence  by  the  religioos 
feelings  of  the  people.  From  this  quarter  they  were 
introduced  into  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  Macedo- 
nian conquest,  and  the  specific  name  of  AUxtadri, 
applied  by  modern  science  to  the  t]rpe  of  the  group, 
in  honour  of  the  first  European  discoverer,  serves 
to  perpetuate  the  name  of  a  warrior,  who,  it  is  said 
by  some,  valued  the  conquests  that  extended  tltt 
boundaries  of  his  empire  chiefly  as  they  served  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  science.  It  was  not  until 
the  time  of  Nero  that  the  parrots  of  Africa  beeaaie 
known  to  the  Romans.  Some  of  these  birds  were 
among  the  discoveries  made  in  the  course  of  an  ex- 
pedition sent  out  by  that  prinoe.  They  came  appa- 
rently from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and 
it  is  probable  that,  as  the  country  became  more 
known,  numbers  of  the  same  race  were  imported 
from  it  into  Rome,  and  formed  the  chief  part  ol 
those  victims  of  the  parrot  tribe  which  in  after 
times  are  said  to  have  supplied  the  inordinate  Inx- 
ury  and  wantonness  of  HeUogabalus."* 

PSYKTER  (irvKTip),  dim.  in/xTiipiitov,  a  Wine- 
cooler.*    Respecting  the  general  use  of  ice  and 


1.  (Demoath.,  c  Aphub.,  849.)  -3.  ( Plainer,  Proc.  ond  Kllf. 
i.,  417.— Meier,  Att.  Proe.,  830,  577, 758.)— 3.  (Dioacor.,  r.,  IB 
— Galen.  De  Simpl.,  riii. — Theoplir.,  D«  La^nd. — Nicasd.,  Alex 
— Adama,  Appena.,  a.  t.) — 4.  (Dodon.,  Sic,  li.,  53. — Ariauit.,  U 
A.,  riii.,  14.— Cteaiaa  ap.  Phot.,  Bibl.,  p.  M.— Adama,  Appod. 
a.  T.— GriSSth'i  CuTier,  toI.  til,  p.  558.) — 5.  (Plato,  Coavn. 
33a,  ^— Tim.,  Lex.  Plat.,  a.  v.— Menander,  p.  177,  cd.  I'  ' 
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'  among  the  ancients  for  cooling  wine,  see  Nix. 
The  vessel  specially  adapted  for  this  operation  was 
(oraetimes  made  of  bronze'  or  sUver.'  One  of 
earthenware  is  preserved  in  the  Moseam  of  Anti- 
unities  at  Copenhagen.  It  consists  of  one  deep  ves- 
sel for  holding  ice,  which  is  fixed  within  another  for 
holding  wine.  The  wine  was  poured  in  at  the  top. 
It  thus  surronnded  the  vessel  of  ice,  and  was  cooled 
by  the  contact.  It  was  drawn  off  so  as  to  fill  the 
drinking-jnps  by  means  of  a  cock  at  the  bottom. 
Thas  the  ijnicT^p  was  a  kind  of  Ciatbb  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, where  Phylarchus,*  in  desoribing  the 
mode  nf  life  of  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  uses  the 
former  term,  Hutarch*  adopts  the  latter. 

The  size  of  the  ^«n>p  was  very  various.  It 
contained  from'  two  quarts*  to  a  great  number  of 
gallons.'  It  was  sometimes  given  as  a  prize  to  the 
winners  in  the  game  of  the  CoTTABoa. 

•PSYLLA  (VniXAa),  the  Flea,  or  Pulex  irriUuu,  L. 
The  name  is  applied,  also,  to  another  insect  engen- 
dered in  turnips  or  radishes,  which  Stackhouse 
makes  to  be  the  Tenthredo  rapa.^ 

*PSYLL10N  (imXJum),  the  PUmtago  Pt^ium, 
or  Fleawort." 

•PSYLON  (fihM),  probably  the  Cyprinut  TmcM, 
L.,  or  Tench.  "  Willonghby  does  not  hesitate  to  af- 
firm that  Ausonras  is  the  only  ancient  author  who 
notices  the  Tench.  He  may  be  presumed,  then,  to 
have  overiooked  the  description  of  the  ^iXov  and 
yva^eit  by  Aristotle  and  Athensus,  which  certainly 
appear  to  apply  to  the  Tench.  Schneider,  in  his 
edition  of  Aristotle's  Natural  History,  reads  riXuv 
instead  of  the  conunon  lection  ^piTuw.'" 

*PTARM'ICE  [vTop/UKi),  a  plant.  "  Although," 
remarks  Adams,  "  Dalechamp  referred  it  to  the  Ar- 
nica mtmloTia,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  not  re- 
ferring it  to  the  AcUUea  Piarmica,  or  Sneezewort, 
which  answers  very  well  to  the  description  of  Dios- 
eorides.""' 

•PTELEA  {■xnTiia),  the  Common  Ehn,  or  Ulmiu 
umpettris,  L." 

•PTERIS  (nr^pif),  the  Fern.  "  When  we  consid- 
er the  general  resemblance  which  several  of  the 
ferns  have  to  one  another,  we  have  cause  to  appre- 
hend that  botanists  in  ancient  times  did  not  distin- 
guish them  very  nicely  from  one  another.  Tlie 
irriptt,  then,  although  Spreogd  sets  it  down  for  the 
Atpidmm  JUix  mat,  was  probably  not  restricted  to 
it."" 

•ITTRNIX  (irripvif),  a  plant,  according  to  Spren- 
gel,  the  Acama  cancellaia." 

PYANEPSIA  {Ilvmiipta),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Athens  every  year  on  the  seventh  of  Pyanepsion, 
in  honour  of  Apollo. "  It  was  said  to  have  been  in- 
stituted by  Theseus  after  his  return  from  Crete.'* 
The  festival,  as  well  as  the  month  in  which  it  took 
place,  are  said  to  have  derived  their  names  from 
wiofiot,  another  form  for  xvofiot,  i.  e.,  pulse  or  beans, 
which  were  cooked  at  this  season  and  carried  about.  >  * 
A  procession  appears  to  have  taken  place  at  the  Py- 
anepsia,  in  which  the  elptaiuvti  was  carried  about. 
This  clpeauivfi  was  an  olive-branch  surrounded  with 
wool  and  laden  with  the  fruits  of  the  year,  for  the 
ftratival  was  in  reality  a  harvest-feast.  It  was  car- 
ried by  a  boy  whose  parents  were  still  living,  and 
:hMc  who  followed  him  sang  certain  verses,  which 

1.  (Athen.,  ir.,  141.)— 3.  (t.,  1M.)— 3.  (ap.  Athen.,  iv.,  Ut.) 
-4.  (ClMm.,  p.  1488,  ed.  Stepli.)— 4.  (Plato,  1.  o.)-,-4.  (Athan., 
•.,  1»»,  A,/.)— 7.  (Thaophr.,  »ii.,  7.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 8. 
tDioacor.,  ir.,  70. — Oalen,  De  Simpl.,  viii. — Adama,  Append.,  a. 
r.)— 9.  (AjiatoC.,  vi.,  14. — Dor.  ap.  Athen.,  Tii. — Heayoh.,  a.  t. 
(Va4(<(.— Adana,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 10.  (Dioaoor.,  ii..  111.— G>- 
m,U»  SiapL,  Tiii.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 11.  (Dioacor.,  ii., 
191  — ^11la)phr.,  ii.,  8. — Galen,  De  Simpl.,  Tiii. — Adama,  Append., 
a.  T.)— IS  "Theophr.,  i.,  10  ;  iz.,  IS.— Dioaoor.,  ir.,  183.— Galea, 
De  Simpl.,  viii. — ^Adajna,  Append.,  a.  t.) — IS.  (Theophr.,  H.  P., 
fi ,  I.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 14.  (Harpoor.,  Haajrch.,  Soidaa, 
•.V  nvav/i^ia.)- is.  (Plot.,  Tbaa.,!!  >— 1(.  (Raipoar.  at  Soid., 
)  .) ■-Aihsn.,  ix., p. 406.) 


.jre  preserved  m  Plutarch.'  The  procession  went 
to  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  the  olive-branch  wan 
planted  at  its  entrance.  According  to  others,  every 
Athenian  planted,  on  the  day  of  the  Pyanepsia,  si;cb 
an  olive-branch  biefore  his  own  house,  where  it  was 
left  standing  till  the  next  celebration  of  the  festival 
when  it  was  exchanged  for  a  fresh  one.* 
PUBES,   PUBERTAS.     {Vid.  Chbatok,  Impo 

BBS,  InFANS.) 

PUBLICA'NI,  fanners  of  the  public  revenues  of 
the  Roman  state  (vteHgtUia.)  Their  name  is  formed 
from;)uUtci(m,  which  signifies  all  that  belongs  to  the 
state,  and  is  sometimen  used  by  Roman  writers  as 
synonymous  with  vectigal.'  The  revenues  which 
Rome  derived  from  conquered  countries,  consisting 
chiefly  of  tolls,  tithes,  harbour-duties,  the  scripturd 
or  the  tax  which  was  paid  for  the  use  of  the  public 
pasture-lands,  and  the  duties  paid  for  the  use  of  mines 
and  saltworks  (salina),  were  let  out,  or,  as  the  Ro- 
mans expressed  it,  were  sold  by  the  censors  in  Rome 
itself  to  the  highest  bidder.*  This  sale  generally  took 
place  in  the  month  of  Quinctilis,  and  was  made  for 
a  lustrum.*  The  terms  on  which  the  revenues  were 
let  were  fixed  by  the  censors  in  the  so-called  leges 
cetuoria.'  The  people  or  the  senate,  however, 
sometimes  modified  the  terms  fixed  by  the  censors 
in  order  to  raise  the  credit  of  the  publicani,^  and  in 
some  cases  even  the  tribunes  of  the  people  interfered 
in  this  branch  of  the  administration.*  The  tithes 
raised  in  the  province  of  Sicily  alone,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  wine,  oil,  and  garden  produce, 
were  not  sold  at  Rome,  but  in  the  districts  of  Sicily 
itself,  according  to  a  practice  established  by  Hiero.* 
The  persons  who  undertook  the  farming  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue  of  course  belonged  to  the  wealthiest  Ro- 
mans. Their  wealth  and  consequent  influence  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  as  early  as  the  second 
Punic  war,  after  the  battle  of  Canns,  when  the  era- 
rium  was  entirely  exhausted,  the  publicani  advanced 
large  sums  of  money  to  the  state  on  condition  of  re- 
payment after  the  end  of  the  war."  But  what  class 
of  Romans  the  publicani  were  at  this  time  is  not 
stated ;  scarcely  half  a  century  later,  however,  we 
find  that  they  were  principally  men  of  the  equestrian 
order,"  and  down  to  the  end  of  the  Republic,  as  well 
as  during  the  early  part  of  the  Empire,  the  farming 
of  the  public  revenues  was  almost  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  equites,  whence  the  words  equites 
and  publicani  are  sometimes  used  as  synonymous." 

The  publicani  had  to  give  security  to  the  state  for 
the  sum  at  which  they  bought  one  or  more  branches 
of  the  revenue  in  a  province ;  but  as  for  this  reason 
the  property  of  even  the  wealthiest  individual  must 
have  been  inadequate,  a  number  of  equites  generaUy 
united  together  and  formed  a  company  (socii,  socie- 
tas,  or  corpus),  which  was  recognised  by  the  state," 
and  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  carry  on  their 
undertakings  upon  a  large  scale.  Such  companies 
appear  as  early  as  the  second  Punic  war."  The 
shares  which  each  partner  of  such  a  company  took 
in  the  business  were  called  partes,  and  if  they  were 
small,  particular."  The  responsible  person  in  each 
company,  and  the  one  who  contracted  with  the 
state,  was  called  manceps"  {eid.  Manceps);   but 


].  (1.  c. — Compare  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  it.,  p.  474. — Euatath 
ad  U.,  xxii. — Said.,  a.  t.  E/p£(rii&v»,  and  Etym.  Maff.,  where  & 
different  account  ia  ^Ten.) — S.  (Scliol.  ad  Ariatoph..  Plot.,  lOSO.  * 
—S.  (Dig.  39,  tit.  4,  a.  1,  4  I  ;  SO,  tit.  10,  a.  16.— Suet.,  Nero,  1.— 
Cic.,  Pro  Eabir.  Poat.,  S.— Val.  Max.,  Ti.,  »,  i  7.)— 4.  (Cic,  De 
Leg.  AgT.,  ii.,  21  ;  c.  Verr.,  iii.,  7.) — 9.  (Maciob.,  Sat.,  i.,  IS.)— 
0.  (Cic  ad  Quint.  Fiat.,  i.,  I.— Vatro,  De  Re  Ruat.,  ii.,  1.— Feet., 
a.  T.  Prodnit.)— 7.  (Plot.,  Flamin.,  1».— Polyb.,  ti  ,  17.— Lit., 
ixxix..  44.)— 8.  (Lit.,  iliii.,  1«.)— 0.  (Cic.,  0.  Verr.,  li ,  3, 64,  33, 
*c.)— 10.  (VaL  Max.,  t.,  «,  ♦  8.— Lir.,  hit.,  18.— Compare 
xxiii.,  48,&o.)— 11.  (I  >.,  iliii.,  16.)— 13.  (CHc,  c.  Verr.,  i.,  SI ; 

ii.,  71 :  ad  Alt.,  ii.,  1.— Suet.,  OcUt.,  34 ^Tacit.,  Ann.,  it.,  «.; 

—IS:  (Dig.  3,  tit.  4.  a.  1.)— 14.  (LiT.,  xxiii.,  48, 49.)— IS.  (Cie. 
Pro  Babir.  PoM.,  3.  —  VaL  Max.,  ti.,  «,  «  7.)  — 16.  (Featoa,  a  t 
Maooapa. — Paeuda-Aacon.  in  Dirinat.,  p.  113,  ed.  Oralli ) 
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PUBLICANI. 


PUBLICIANA  iN  REM  ACTIO 


rhere  vras  also  a  magister  to  manage  the  business 
of  each  society,  who  resided  at  Rome,  and  kept  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  the  agents  in  the 
provinces.*  He  seems  to  have  held  his  office  only 
Cor  one  year;  his  representative  in  the  provinces 
was  called  sub  magistro,  who  had  to  travel  about 
and  superii  tend  the  actual  business  of  collecting  the 
revenues.  The  apxirehjv^t  in  St.  Luke*  is  probably 
3uch  a  sab  magistro.  The  magister  at  Rome  had 
also  to  keep  the  accounts  which  were  sent  in  to  him 
(tabula  aecqili  et  expemi).  The  credit  of  these  com- 
panies ofpublicani  and  the  flourishing  st^te  of  their 
finances  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  state, 
and,  in  fact,  its  very  foundation ;  and  of  this  the  Ro- 
mans were  well  aware,  and  Cicero'  therefore  calls 
Chem  the  "  imamentum  civitatia  et  Jirmamentum  rei- 
puUica."*  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
putilicani,  in  case  of  need,  acted  as  a  kind  of  public 
bank,  and  advanced  large  sums  of  money  to  the 
state,*  which  therefore  thought  them  worthy  of  its 
especial  protection.  But  they  abused  their  power 
at  an  early  period,  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  at 
Rome  itself;  and  Livy*  says  "ubi  jmblicanus  at,  ibi 
out  jut  publicum  vanum,  out  libertiu  tociit  nulla."^ 

Nobody  but  a  Roman  citizen  was  allowed  to  be- 
come a  member  of  a  company  of  puhlicani ;  freed- 
men  and  slaves  were  excluded.'  No  Roman  ma- 
gistrate, however,  or  governor  of  a  province,  was 
allowed  to  take  any  share  whatever  in  a  company 
of  puhlicani,*  a  regulation  which  was  chiefly  intend- 
ed as  a  protection  against  the  oppression  of  the  pro- 
vincials. During  the  later  period  of  the  Empire  va- 
rious changes  were  introduced  in  the  farming  of  the 
public  revenues.  Although  it  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
'ulethat  no  person  should  be  compelled  to  take  any 
share  in  a  company  of  publican!,  yet  such  cases 
sometimes  occurred."  From  the  time  ofConstan- 
tine,  the  leases  of  the  puhlicani  were  generally  not 
longer  than  for  three  years."  Several  parts  of  the 
tevenne  which  had  before  been  let  to  publican!, 
were  now  raised  by  especial  officers  appointed  by 
the  emperors." 

All  the  persons  hitherto  mentioned  as  members 
of  these  companies,  whether  they  held  any  office  in 
such  a  company  or  not,  and  merely  contributed  their 
shares  and  received  their  portions  of  the  profit,"  did 
not  themselves  take  any  part  in  the  actual  levying 
or  collecting  of  the  taxes  in  the  provinces.  This 
part  of  the  business  was  performed  by  an  inferior 
class  of  men,  who  were  said  operas  pablicanit  dare, 
or  etie  in  opens  societatis.^*  They  were  engaged  by 
the  puhlicani,  and  consisted  of  freemen  as  well  as 
slaves,  Romans  as  well  as  provincials."  This  body 
of  men  is  called  familia  puUicanorum,  and  compre- 
hended, according  to  the  preetor's  edict,"  all  persons 
who  assisted  the  puhlicani  in  collecting  the  vectigal. 
Various  laws  were  enacted  in  the  course  of  time, 
which  were  partly  intended  to  support  the  servants 
of  the  puhlicani  in  the  performance  of  their  duty, 
and  partly  to  prevent  them  from  acts  of  oppres- 
sion." 

The  separate  branches  of  the  public  revenue  In 
the  provinces  (deeuma,  porloria,  tcriptura,  and  the 
revenues  from  the  mines  and  saltworks)  were 
mostly  leased  to  separate  companies  of  puhlicani, 
whence  they  were  distinguished  by  names  derived 


I.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  t.,  19 ;  e.  Verr.,  ii.,  74.)— 3.  (lii.,  S.)— 3. 
,Cic.,  Pro  Leg.  Manil  ,6.)— 4.  (Pro  Plane.  ».)— 5.  (Compare 
Cic.  ad  Fam.,  t  ,  20.)— 6.  (jIt.,  18.)— 7.  (Compare  Livy,  «»., 
J,  4.) — 8.  (Pfleudo-Aflcon.  in  Divinat.,  p.  1 13. — Cic,  c.  Verr.,  iii., 
M.)— 9.  (Cic,  c  Verr.,  iii.,  97.)— 10.  (Bnrmann.  Vectig.  Fop. 
Rom.,  p.  138,  Ac)— II.  (Old.,  ri.,  tit.  (I,  s.  4.)— 18.  (Burmann, 
I.  c,  p.  141,  *c)— 13.  (Cic  ad  Alt.,  i..  18.— Nepoa,  Att.,  6.)— 
14.  (V»l.  Max.,  Ti.,  9,  t  8.  — Cic,  c.  Verr.,  iii.,  41.— Id.,  ad 
Fam.,  liii.,  9.— Compare  c  VeiT.,  ii.,  70.— Pro  Plane,  19.)— 19. 
(Cic,  c  Verr.,  ii.,  77.— De  Pro».  Con*.,  9.)— 16.  (Dig.  30,  lit.  4, 
a.  1.)— 17.  (Vid.  Digeit.,  39,  tit.  4 ;  D*  PabUeaais  at  vectigal. 
at  eommiiaii.— Oaiua,  it.,  S8.) 
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from  that  particular  branch  which  they  had  taken  k 
farm ;  e.  g.,  decumani,  pecuarii  or  scriptoTarii,  Mh 
narii  or  mancipes  salinarum,  &c.'    (Compare  Dk- 

CVtiJK,  FoETOKinil,  SALIN.S,  ScRIPTUBA.)      On  mxDit 

occasions,  however,  one  company  of  puhlicani  farm- 
ed two  or  more  branches  at  once ;  thus  we  liave  aa 
instance  of  a  societas  farming  the  portonum  and 
the  scriptura  at  the  same  time.*  The  commenta- 
tor, who  goes  by  the  name  of  Asconius,  asserts  t)iat 
the  portitores  were  puhlicani  who  farmed  the  porto- 
rium;  but  from  all  the  passages  where  they  are 
mentioned  in  ancient  writers,  it  is  beyond  all  do«ibt 
that  the  portitores  were  not  puhlicani  properiy  so 
called,  but  only  their  servants  engaged  in  examiDiog 
the  goods  imported  or  exporteil,  and  levying  the 
custom-duties  upon  them.  They  belonged  to  the 
same  class  as  the  publicans  of  the  New  TestameoL* 
Respecting  the  impudent  way  in  which  these  infe- 
rior officers  sometimes  behaved  towards  iravdlert 
and  merchants,  see  Plant,  Menaeh.,  L,  3,  5,  aScc.— > 
Cic.  ai  Quint.  Fr.,  i.,  1.  —  Plut.,  i>e  Cwriotit ,  p. 
618,  e* 

PUBLICIA'NA  IN  REM  ACTIO  was  given  to 
him  who  obtained  possession  of  a  thing  ex  juata 
causa,  and  had  lost  the  possession  before  bs  bad  ac- 
quired the  ownership  by  usucapion.  This  was  a 
prstorian  action,  so  called  from  a  praetor  Poblicins, 
and  the  fiction  by  which  the  possessor  was  enabled 
to  sue  was  that  he  had  obtained  the  ownership  by 
usucapion.*  This  actio  was  an  incident  to  every 
kind  of  possessio  which  was  susceptible  of  usucapioa 
(the  thirty  years'  excepted).  In  the  old  Roman  law 
this  actio  resembled  the  vindicatio,  and  in  the  newer 
Roman  law  it  was  still  more  closely  assimilated  to 
it,  and  consequently,  in  this  actio,  mere  possessio* 
was  not  the  only  thing  considereid,  but  the  matter 
was  likened  to  the  case  where  ownership  and  pos- 
session were  acquired  at  the  same  time  by  occcpa- 
tio  or  traditio.  Accordingly,  possessio  for  the  par 
poses  of  usucapion  may  be  viewed  in  two  ways 
viewed  with  respect  to  the  ownership  of  which  it  i* 
the  foundation,  it  is  a  subject  of  jurisprudence  at 
bare  possession  ;  viewed  with  reference  to  the  Pnb- 
liciana  actio,  which  is  incident  to  it,  it  is  viewed  a* 
ownership.  The  owner  of  a  thing  might  also  avail 
himself  of  this  action  if  he  had  any  difficulty  in 
proving  his  ownership. 

This  action  was  introduced  for  the  protection  of 
those  who  had  a  civilis  possessio,  but  that  only,  and, 
consequently,  could  not  recover  a  thing  by  the  lei 
vindicatio,  an  action  which  a  man  could  only  hare 
when  he  had  the  Quiritarian  ownership  of  a  thing. 
According  to  the  definition,  a  man  could  have  thu 
actio  both  for  a  thing  which  he  had  in  bonis,  and  for 
a  thing  of  which  he  had  a  civilis  possessio  wiihoot 
having  it  in  bonis  ;  and  bis  action  was  good  e'er, 
against  the  Quiritarian  owner ;  for  if  such  owner 
pleaded  his  ownership,  the  plaintifl^  might  repl)  (hat 
the  thing  had  been  sold  and  delivered,  and  theiefore 
was  his  in  bonis.  The  Publiciana  actio  of  the  plain 
tiff,  who  had  a  civilis  possessio  without  having  the 
thing  in  bonis,  was  not  good  a^inst  the  owner, 
who  had  the  right  of  ownership  in  fact,  whue  the 
plaintiflT  had  it  only  in  fiction ;  nor  was  it  Kood 
against  another  who  had  a  civilis  possessio,  foi  that 
possessio  was  as  good  as  his  own.  His  action  >vai 
good  against  a  possessor  who  had  not  a  civilis  |ios- 
sessio.  In  this  action  the  plaintiff  had  to  prove  that 
he  possessed  civiliter  before  the  time  when  be  lost 
the  possession.     (Vid.  Possessio.) 

The  object  of  the  action  was  the  recovery  of  the 
thing  and  all  that  belonged  to  it.  In  the  legislation 
of  Justinian,  the  distinction  between  res  mancipj 


.1.  (Pnado-Aaoon.,  I.  c)— J.  (Cic,  e.  Verr.,  ii..  Ill  -  1.  (8t 
Luke,  T~  S7.  at.)— 4.  (Conpaia  Birmaan,  De  Vactii.,  •-»-• 
(Gaiua,  iv.,  M.) 
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PUGILATUS 


•nd  neo  mancipi  was  abolished,  and  ownership 
cooM  in  all  cases  be  transferred  by  tradition.  The 
Publiciana  actio,  therefore,  became  useless  for  any 
other  purpose  than  a  case  of  bons  fidei  possessio, 
and  this  seems  to  explain  why  the  words  "  non  a 
domino"  appear  in  the  edict  as  cited  in  the  Digest,' 
while  they  do  not  appear  in  Gains.* 

The  Publiciana  actio  applied  also  to  senritutes, 
the  right  to  which  had  not  been  transferred  by  man- 
•sipatio  or  in  jure  cessio,  but  which  had  been  enjoy- 
ed with  tlie  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  land.  As 
the  legislation  of  Justinian  rendered  the  old  forms  of 
transfer  of  servitutes  unnecessary,  the  Publiciana 
actio  could  then  only  apply  to  a  case  of  posseesio.' 

PU'BLICUM.    ( Vid.  FuBLicANi.) 

PUBLICUM,  PRIVATUM  JUS.  (Ftf.  Jos,  p. 
Ml.) 

PU'BLICUS  AGER.     {Vid.  Aobahi.«  Leges.) 

PUBLI'LIA  LEX.  In  the  consulship  of  L.  Piua- 
rius  and  P.  Furius,  B.C.  473,  the  tribune  Publilius 
Volero  proposed  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  that 
the  tribunes  should  in  future  be  appointed  in  the 
comitia  of  the  tribes  (h(  pUbeU  magutratut  trifnUu 
eomitiU  fiermt)  instead  of  by  the  centuries,  as  bad 
formerly  been  the  case,  since  the  clients  of  the  pa- 
tricians were  so  numerous  in  the  centuries  that  the 
plebeians  could  not  elect  whom  they  wished.*  This 
measure  was  violently  opposed  by  the  patricians, 
who  prevented  the  tribes  from  coming  to  any  reso- 
lution respecting  it  throughout  this  year ;  but  in  the 
following  year,  B.C.  471,  Publilius  was  re-elected 
tribune,  and  together  with  him  C.  Letorius,  a  man 
of  still  greater  resolution  than  Publilius.  Fresh 
measures  were  added  to  the  former  proposition  : 
lbs  aediles  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  tribes  as  well 
as  the  tribunes,  and  the  tribes  were  to  be  competent 
to  deliberate  and  determine  on  all  matters  affecting 
the  whole  nation,  and  not  such  only  as  might  con- 
cern the  plebes.'  This  proposition  was  still  more 
violently  resisted  by  the  patricians  than  the  one  of 
the  previous  year;  and,  although  the  consul  Appius 
used  force,  the  tribes  could  not  be  prevented  from 
passing  the  proposition.  It  was  then  laid  before 
the  senate  to  receive  the  assent  of  that  body ;  and, 
tbrougfa  the  advice  of  the  other  consul,  T.  Qu  inctius, 
it  received  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  and  afterward 
of  the  cone,  and  thus  obtained  the  force  of  a  law. 
Some  said  that  the  number  of  tribunes  was  now  for 
the  first  time  raised  to  five,  having  been  only  two 
previously.* 

PUBLI'LIiE  LEGES,  proposed  by  the  dictator 
Q.  Publilius  Philo,  B.C.  339.  Niebuhr'  thinks  that 
the  main  object  of  these  laws  was  to  abolish  the 
power  of  the  patrician  assembly  of  the  curies,  and 
that  they  were  carried  with  the  approbation  of  the 
senate,  which  was  opposed  to  the  narrow-minded- 
ness of  the  great  body  of  the  patricians.  Great  op- 
position, however,  seems  to  have  been  expected ; 
■nd,  accordingly,  the  consul  Ti.  i£milius  named  his 
own  colleague,  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  dictator,  in  order 
that  the  reforms  might  be  carried  with  the  authority 
of  the  highest  magistracy  in  the  state. 

According  to  Livy,*  there  were  three  Poblilite 
leges.  The  first  is  said  to  have  enacted  that  ple- 
biscita  should  bind  all  Quirites  (u<  pUlntcita  omne* 
Quiritet  tenerent),  which  is  to  the  same  purport  as 
kx  Hortensia  of  B.C.  286.  {Vid.  Plkbiocitdk.) 
Niebnhr,  however,  thinks  that  the  object  of  t^is  law 
was  to  render  the  approval  of  the  senate  a  sufficient 
confirmation  of  a  plebiscitum,  and  to  make  the  con- 
firmation of  the  curis  unnecessary.    The  second 


law  enacted :  "  ut  Ugunt  gua  amuint  mlitnt  u 
ferrerentur  ante  imtum  tuffragiitm  patre*  euetort$ 
fierent."  By  patres  Livy  here  means  the  curie; 
and,  accordingly,  this  law  made  the  confirmation  of 
the  curie  a  mere  formality  in  reference  to  all  laws 
submitted  to  the  comitia  centuriata,  since  every  law 
proposed  by  the  senate  to  the  centuries  was  to  be 
considered  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  curia  also. 
The  third  law  enacted  that  one  of  the  two  censor* 
should  necessarily  be  a  plebeian.  Niebuhr  supposes 
that  there  was  also  a  fourth,  which  applied  the  Li- 
cinian  law  to  the  pretorship  as  well  as  to  the  cen- 
sorship, and  which  provided  that  in  each  alternate 
year  the  prstor  should  be  a  plebeian.' 

PUGILATUS  (Tvf,  mry/ii,  Tniyiiaxia,  nvy/ioavvi;). 
Boxing.  The  fist  {pugmu,  irv^  being  the  simplest 
and  most  natural  weapon,  it  may  be  taken  for  grant- 
ed that  boxing  was  one  of  the  earliest  athletic  games 
among  the  Greeks.  Hence  gods  and  several  of  the 
earliest  heroes  are  described  either  as  victors  in  the 
irvyft^,  or  as  distinguished  boxers,  such  as  Apollo, 
Heracles,  Tydeus,  Polydeuces,  &c.*  The  scholiast 
on  Pindar*  says  that  Theseus  was  believed  to  have 
invented  the  art  of  boxing.  The  Homeric  heroes 
are  well  acquainted  with  it.*  The  contest  in  box- 
ing was  one  of  the  hardest  and  most  dangerous, 
whence  Homer  gives  it  the  attribute  iXryetvii.* 
Boxing  for  men  was  introduced  at  the  Olympic 
games  in  01.  32,  and  for  boys  in  01.  37.*  Contests 
in  boxing  for  boys  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Nemea 
and  Isthmia.^ 

In  the  earliest  times  boxers  (jngila,  miiKrat) 
fought  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  Cu/ia  round 
their  loins  :*  but  this  was  not  used  when  boxing 
was  introduced  at  Olympia,  as  the  contests  in  wrest- 
ling and  racing  had  been  carried  on  here  by  personc 
entirely  naked  ever  since  01.  15.  Respecting  the 
leathern  thongs  with  which  pugilists  surrounded 
their  fists,  see  Cistos,  where  its  various  forms  are 
illustrated  by  woodcuts. 

The  boxing  of  the  ancients  appears  to  have  re- 
sembled the  practice  of  modem  times.  Some  par- 
ticulars, however,  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  A  pe- 
culiar method,  which  required  great  skill,  was  not 
to  attack  the  antagonist,  but  to  remain  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  thus  to  wear  out  the  opponent,  until  he 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge  himself  to  be  conquer- 
ed.* It  was  considered  a  sign  of  the  greatest  skill 
in  a  boxer  to  conquer  without  receiving  any  wounds, 
so  that  the  two  great  points  in  this  game  were  to 
inflict  blows,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  expose 
one's  self  to  any  danger  (itX^  xai  ^uAox^").  A  pu- 
gilist used  his  right  arm  chiefly  for  fighting,  and  the 
left  as  a  protection  for  his  head,  for  all  regular  blowb 
were  directed  against  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
and  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  the  head  were  often 
very  severe  and  fatal.  In  some  ancient  representa- 
tions of  boxers,  the  blood  is  seen  streaming  from 
their  noses,  and  their  teeth  were  frequently  knocked 
out."  The  ears  especially  were  exposed  to  great 
danger,  and  with  regular  pugilists  they  were  gener- 
ally much  mutilated  and  broken.**  Hence,  in  works 
of  art,  the  ears  of  the  pancratiasts  always  appeal 
beaten  flat,  and,  although  swollen  in  some  parts,  are 
yet  smaller  than  ears  usually  are.  In  order  to  pro 
tect  the  ears  from  severe  blows,  little  covers,  calletl 


1.  («,  tit. «,  i. !.)—«.  (iT.,  M.)— I.  (Dig.  t,  tit  S.-lMt.,  ir., 
tit  S.— S»i(n7,  Du  Rocht  dta  BeiitzM.)— 4.  (Lit.,  ii.,  SO.) 
— •.  (Dionrl.,  ix.,  43.— ZonaiM,  vii.,  17.)— 0.  (Li»  ,  ii.,  S8.— 
Niabnbr.  BiM.  of  Rune,  ii.,  p.  tll,*e.)— 7.  (RtandM  (^cKk  , 
W   p.  l(r-173.)-8   '.Tiii.,  a.) 


1.  (Compara  Arnold,  Hilt,  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  IS4,  Ac.)  — 3 
(Pani.,  T.  ",  4  4.— Tlioocrit.,  iiiT.,  113.— Apollod.,  iii.,  9,  4  4.- 
Faui.,  T.,  8,  i  9.)— 3.  (Nem.,  t.,  80.)— 4.  (llom.,  IL,  uiii.,  Ml 
Ac.—Comjait  Odya.,  Tiii.,  103,  &o.) — S.  (U.,  ixiii.,  843.)— « 
(Paai.,  T.,  8,  4  3  )— 7.  (Pam.,  ti.,  4,  t  6.)— 8.  (Hom.,  11 ,  ixiii 
eeS.— Vir;.,  .£ii  ,T..4S1.)— 9.  IDio  Chnnoat.,  Melanc.,  ii.,  oim 
Sg.  — Guitath.  ad  n.,  p.  132S,  39.)  —  10.  (J.  Chrjwat..  Senn 
Tii.,  1. — Plot.,  Sjrmpoa.,  ii.,  5. — Compan  Paua.,  Ti.,  IS,  *  3./- 
11.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.,  li.,  785.— Theocrit.,  ii.,  ISO.— Virg  jEl 
T.,4(».  — .Slian,  V.  U..  j.,  19.)- IS.  (Plat.,  Oorg.,  p  »16 
Tntog.,  p.  143.— Martial,  Tii ,  31  ».) 
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iifiiuTlttf,  were  iiirented.'  Bat  theae  ear  oovers, 
trhich,  according  to  the  etjrmologist,  were  made  of 
brasa,  were  nndoubtedly  oever  used  in  the  great 
public  games,  bat  only  in  the  gymnasia  and  palKS- 
tre,  or,  at  most,  in  the  public  contests  of  boxing  for 
boys;  they  are  never  seen  in  any  ancient  work 
of  art. 

The  game  of  boxing  was,  like  all  the  other  gym- 
oastie  and  athletic  games,  regulated  by  certain 
rules.  Thus  pugilists  were  not  allowed  to  take 
hold  of  one  another,  or  to  use  their  feet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  one  another  fall,  aa  was  the  case  in 
the  pancratium.*  Cases  of  death,  either  during  the 
fight  itself  or  soon  after,  appear  to  have  occurred 
rather  frequently  ;■  but  if  a  fighter  wilfully  killed  bis 
antagonist,  he  was  severely  punished.*  If  both 
the  combatants  were  tired  without  wishing  to  give 
up  the  fight,  they  might  pause  a  while  to  recover 
their  strength ;  and  in  some  cases  they  are  described 
as  resting  on  their  knees.*  If  the  fight  lasted  too 
long,  recoorse  was  had  to  a  plan  called  Oufu^ ;  that 
is.  both  parties  agreed  not  to  move,  but  to  stand 
still  and  receive  the  blows  without  using  any  means 
of  defence  except  a  certain  position  of  the  hands.* 
The  contest  did  not  end  until  one  of  the  combatimts 
was  compelled  by  fatigue,  wounds,  or  despair,  to 
declare  himself  conquered  (dn-a/opevetv),'  which 
was  (generally  done  by  lifting  up  one  hand.* 

Tlie  lonians,  espiecially  those  of  Samoa,  were  at 
all  times  more  distinguished  pugilists  than  the 
Dorians,  and  at  Sparta  boxing  is  said  to  have  been 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgos.*  But  the  an- 
cients generally  considered  boxing  as  a  useful  train- 
ing for  military  purposes,  and  a  part  of  education 
no  less  important  thim  any  other  gymnastic  exer- 
uise."  Even  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  boxing 
was  reconunended  as  a  remedy  against  giddiness 
knd  chronic  headaches." 

In  Italy  boxing  appears  likewise  to  have  been 
practised  from  early  times,  especially  among  the 
Etruscans.-*  It  continued  as  a  popular  game  du- 
ring the  whole  period  of  the  Republic  as  well  as  of 
the  Empire." 

PUGIUA'RES.    (Ki<i.  Tabol*.) 

PU'GIO  (jtuxaipa,  tUm.  uaxtUpiov ;  tyxttpiiuw), 
a  dagger ;  a  two-edged  knife,  conunonly  of  bronze, 
with  the  handle  in  many  cases  variously  ornamented 
or  enriched,  sometimes  made  of  the  hard  black 
wood  of  the  Syrian  terebinth.'*  The  accompany- 
ing woodcut  shows  three  ancient  daggers.    The 


two  upper  figures  are  copied  from  Beger:'*  the 
third  reprtsents  a  dagger  about  a  foot  long,  wliich 


1.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  ii.,  8S.  — Btrnol.  Mag.,  •.  f.)— t.  (Plot., 
8rmp.,  ii.,  4.— Lacian,  Anach.,  3.) — 3.  (Schol.  ad  Piml.,  01.,  t., 
M.)— 4.  (Paaa.,  riii.,  40,  4  3  ;  Ti.,  8,  i  3.)  —  i.  (ApoUon.  Rhod., 
ii.,  86.— Stat.,  Theb.,  li.,  7MI.)  — R.  (Euatath.  ad  U.,  xxiii.,  p. 
IW4.— Paoa.,  Tiij.,  40,  «  S.)— 7.  (Paua.,  vi,  10,  «  1.)— 8.  (Pint., 
L/curg.,  19.)— g.  (Paoa.,  ri.,  S,  4  4.— Plat.,  Lycunt.,  W.)— ID. 
(Lucian,  Anach.,  3.  —  Flat.,  Cat.  Maj.,  SO.)  —  1 1 .  ( Aretcoa,  De 
Morb.  diut.  Cur.,  i., ».)— la.  (Liv.,  i.,  35.— Dionra.,  Tii.,  7S.)— 13. 
(Soot.,  OcUt.,  43.  — CIc,  Da  L«gg.,  ii.,  IS,  18.  — Tacit.,  Ann., 
zTi.,  SI.  — Snat.,  Calig.,  18.— Vul.  Knaae,  Die  Grnnaatik  uod 
AgOB.  d.  BaUenen,  p.  4*7-634.)  — 14.  (Theophr.,  U.  P.,  T.,  3,  t 
V)-13.  (Thea.  Bnnd.,  V.,  iu.,  p.  3»8, 41».) 


was  found  in  an  Enptian  tomb,  and  is  preaerred 
in  the  museum  at  Leyden.  The  middle  figure  ia 
entirely  of  metal.  The  handles  of  the  two  others 
were  fitted  to  receive  a  plate  of  wood  on  each  side 
The  lowermost  has  alM  two  bosses  of  ivory  oi 
horn,  and  shows  the  remains  of  a  thin  plate  <^gib 
metal  with  which  the  wood  was  covered. 

In  the  heroic  ages  the  Greeks  sometimes  wore 
a  dagger  suspended  by  the  sword  on  the  left  side 
of  the  body  {vid.  Gladidi),  and  used  it  or  all  ue 
casions  instead  of  a  knife.'  Thus  Theseus  draw* 
his  dagger  to  cut  his  meat  at  table.*  The  custran  is 
continued  to  the  present  day  among  the  Amauts, 
who  are  descended  from  ihe  ancient  Greeks.* 
The  Romans  (see  woodcuts,  p.  II,  464)  wore  th« 
dagger  as  the  Persians  did  (rid.  AciifAcia),  oa  the 
right  side,  and  consequently  drew  it  with  the  thumb 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  hilt,  the  position  moat 
effective  for  stabbing.  The  terms  ^s^ia  and  ^eipi^ 
lov  denote  both  its  smallness  and  the  manner  o^ 
grasping  it  in  the  band  (irtf,  ;>u^inu).  In  the  same 
way  we  must  understand  "  the  two  swords"  {dao$ 
gladiot*)  worn  by  the  GaUic  chieftain  slain  by 
Manlius  Torquatus ;  and  the  monuments  of  the 
Middle  Ages  prove  that  the  custom  long  continued 
in  our  own  and  in  adjoining  countries.*  Among 
some  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  a  dirk  was 
constantly  worn  on  the  side,  and  was  in  readiness 
to  be  drawn  on  every  occasion.*  The  Chalybe* 
employed  the  same  weapon,  stabbing  their  enemies 
in  the  neck.'  For  the  Greek  horsemen,  the  dagger 
was  (Kinsidered  preferable  to  the  long  sword  aa  a 
weapon  of  offence.*  For  secret  purposes  it  was 
placed  under  the  armpit.* 

PUGME,  PUGON  (inoOT,  in>yu»).  (VH.  Pn 
p.  763.) 

PULAGORAI  (irvAavAoat).  (Vid. Aanuurtttu, 
p.  49.) 

PULLA'RIUS.    (Vid.  AmncioB,  p.  ISO.) 

PU'LPITUM.    (Fui.  Thsateom.) 

PULVl'NAR  A  representation  of  the  mode  of 
usmg  cushions  or  pillows  (jmltini),  to  recline  npo« 
at  entertainments,  is  given  in  the  woodcut  at  pi 
386.  The  most  luxurious  of  such  cushions  were 
stuffed  with  swan's-down.'*  An  ancient  Egyptiaa 
cushion,  filled  with  feathers,  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  In  reference  to  this  practice,  the 
Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  placing  the  statues  of 
the  gods  upon  pillows  at  the  lectistemia.  (Vid. 
Efvlones,  LKCTieTKKNiDM.)  The  couches  provided 
for  this  purpose  in  the  temples  were  called  nM- 
naria."  There  was  also  a  pulvinar,  on  which  the 
images  of  the  gods  were  laid,  in  the  Circus." 

PULVINUS.    (V,d.  PoLvtHAK.) 

PUPILLA  PUPILLUS.     ( Vid.  Impdbbb,  IiirAsr, 

ToTtLA.) 

PUPILLA'RIS  SUBSTITU-TIO.  (Vid.  Hbbu, 
RoMAif,  p.  498.) 

PUPPIS.     (Vid.  Ships.) 

PUTEAL  properly  means  the  encloeare  aur 
roimding  the  opening  of  a  well,  to  protect  peraoM 
from  falling  into  it.  It  was  either  round  or  squaie^ 
and  seems  usually  to  have  been  of  the  height  nl 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground,  lliere  is  a 
round  one  in  the  British  Museum,  made  of  marble, 
which  was  found  among  the  ruins  of  one  of  Tibe- 
rius's  villas  in  Capree ;  it  exhibits  five  groups  of 
fauns  and  bacchanalian  nymphs,  and  around  thf 
edge  at  the  top  may  be  seen  the  mariu  of  the 


1.  (Uam.,  n.,iu.,  S7I.— Atlien.,Ti.,S3S,c.)— S.  (Plat., Tk«., 
p.  10,  ed.  Staph.)- 3.  (DadimU,Ti>ar,  i.,>  IS!.)— 4.  (Gall-  ii.^ 
13.)— S.  ( r«ii.StaUiatd,  Moo.  Effigiaa  of  (St.  Britain.)— «.  (Ond. 
Trmt., ».,  8, 19,  SO.)— 7.  (Xen.,  Aaab.,  it.,  7,  ^  l«.)-f .  (li.  Da 
R»  Eqnttl.,  xii.,  II.)  —0.  (Plato,  Goig.,  p.  71,  7S,  Hamdodt^- 
10.  (Mart.,  JIT.,  10, 1.)  — 11.  (Hot.,  Carm..  i.,  17,  3.  -  Ond 
Met.,  xiT.,8Z7  — Cic.  in  Cat.,  iii.,  10.  — Haniq>.,  S.^-Dom.,  SI 
— Tuac,  IT.,  S.— Val.  Max.,  iii.,  7,  ♦  1.  — Seir.  in  Vi/j  Ga«( 
iii.,  S33  )— IS.  (Snet.,  OcUt.,  43.-  CUod..  4.] 
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ra(i«!  us«d  in  drawing  ap  water  from  the  well. 
Sacfa  putealia  seem  to  have  been  common  in  the 
Roman  Tillas ;  the  putealia  ligruUa,  which  Cicero' 
wanted  for  his  Tuscnlan  villa,  must  have  been  of 
the  same  kind  as  the  one  in  the  British  Museum ; 
the  tignaia  refers  to  its  being  adorned  with  figures. 
It  was  the  practice  in  some  cases  to  surround  a 
sacred  place  with  an  enclosing  open  at  the  top,  and 
Moh  enclosures,  from  the  great  similarity  they  bore 
to  putealia,  were  called  by  this  name.  There  were 
(Wo  such  p'aces  in  the  Romim  Forum :  one  of  these 
was  callei  Pt''.al  Libonit  o:  ScriboniaTium,  because 
•  chape'  tuellum)  in  that  place  had  been  struck 
3y  ligiitniug,  and  Scribonius  Libo  expiated  it.  by 
proper  ceremonies,  and  erected  a  puteal  around  it, 
(q>en  at  the  top,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
(dace.*  The  form  of  this  puteal  is  preserved  on 
several  coins  of  the  Scribonian  gens.  (See  wood- 
cut, and  compare  Spanheim,  De  Pratt,  tl  Un 
Numitm.,  iL,  p.  190.) 


This  puteal  seems  to  have  been  near  the  Atrium 
of  Vesta,'  and  was  a  conmion  place  of  meeting  for 
usurers.*  The  other  puteal  was  in  the  comitmm, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  senate-house,  and  in  it  were 
deposited  the  whetstone  and  razor  of  Attus  Navius.* 

PUTHIOI  {tneiot),  called  nolBioi  in  the  Lace- 
demonian dialect,*  were  four  persons  appointed  by 
the  Spartan  kings,  two  by  each,  as  messengers  to 
tne  Temple  of  Delphi  (Qtoitfioirot  ic  AtA^ovf). 
Tlieir  offiee  was  highly  honourable  and  important : 
they  were  always  the  messmates  of  the  Spartan 
kings.' 

PUTICUL^  PUTI'CUU.  (Vid.  Fuircs,  p.  461.) 

•PYCNOCOMON  (mKvdKo/iov),  a  plant,  about 
which  Matthiolus  and  Sprengel  are  undecided ; 
bot  which,  as  Bauhin  states,  Columna  took  for  the 
Seaiiota  tuccita,  or  Devil's  bit.* 

PY'ELOI  (irtJcXoi).     (Vid.  FoNUS,  p.  456.) 

»PYG ARGUS  (nvyapyoi),  an  animal  noticed  by 
Herodotus,  and  also  mentioned  in  the  Septaagint. 
Dr.  Shaw  supposes  it  a  species  of  Antelope,  which 
he  calls  Lidmee.' 

•n.  A  species  of  Eagle.    (Vid.  Aqoila,  70.) 

•PYGMJEUS  (iny^aXoi),  a  name  given  to  a  fab- 
ulous race  of  very  duninutive  size,  who  were  said 
to  be  engaged  at  stated  periods  in  warfare  with  the 
cranes.  For  a  full  account  of  the  legend,  and  the 
rarious  explanations  that  have  been  given  of  it, 
consult  Anthon's  CUutical  Dictionary,  *.  v. 

•PYGOLAMFIS  {izvyoTMfiitif),  the  common 
Glow-worm,  or  Lampyrii  noctiluea.^* 

PYRA.     :  rid.  FoNDs,  p.  466,  460.) 

•PYR-ETHRUM  (fftprfpov),  a  plant  described  by 
Uioscorides  and  others.  "  Although,"  says  Adams, 
"  the  description  of  Dioscorides  be  somewhat  loose, 
I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  plant  was  the  An- 
thenJa  Pyretkrum,  or  Pellitory  of  Spain.  At  all 
events,  its  effects,  as  described  by  Dioscorides, 

1.  'Ad  Att.,  i.,  10.)  — ».  (Fmtos,  •.  t.  Soriboniwnm.)  — 3. 
(SacbM,  BMchnib.  der  Stadt.  Rom.,  i.,  p.  134.)— 4.  (Orid,  Rem. 
Am.,  561.— Cic,  Pro  S«.,  8.— Pen.,  Sat.,  iT.,41).— H<>r.,Eput., 
'.,  iV,  8.)— S.  (Cic,  Oe  DiT.  i.,  17.  — Compare  l.t'7,  i.,  3t,  and 
MOUar,  Etnuker,  ii..  p.  171.)  — 8.  (Fhotjoi,  a.  v.)— 7.  (Herod., 
»i.,  B7— Xoa.,  Rep  Lac  ,  rr^  5.— MOlIer,  Dif.,  iii,  I,  «  ».)— 8. 
(Dioator.,  ii.,  IM.— Galen,  D«  Simpl.,  tiii.- Adama,  Append., 
•.  v.)  -0.  (Hem).,  it.,  IDS.— DauUnm.,  xir.,  {.— Adanu,  Ap- 
•.  T.)— 10.  (Ada-na,  Append.,  a.  ) 
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eorrespona  very  well  with  those  of  the  Pelhtory  , 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  represented  as  a  powerful  mas- 
ticatory, and  is  recommended  for  toothache."' 

*PYRILAMPIS  {irvpiXafm'^:),  a  name  applied  by 
Snidas  to  the  PvaoLAMPis,  which  see. 

•PYROMACHUS  LAPIS  {mpofiaxot  Aiflof),  Ib^ 
Common  Pyrites  of  modem  mineralogists,  consist 
iog  princiinlly  of  sulphurate  of  iron,  with  some  ad- 
mixture of  copper  and  arsenic.  "  Stones  ot  thin 
class,"  says  Adams,  "  are  often  called  MarehanUt 
from  the  barbarous  term  Marehatita,  which  is  given 
to  the  Pyrites  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Sorapion." 
Dioscorides  calls  the  Pyromachus  the  irvplrtit  'U- 
ffof.* 

PY-RRHICA    (Kirf.  Saltatio.) 

*PYRRHU'LAS  (m/i/mv^),  a  bird  mentioned 
by  Aristotle,  and  corresponding,  as  Gesner  thinks, 
to  the  Bullfinch,  or  Pyrrhula  vulgarit.  It  would  ap- 
pear, according  to  Adams,  not  to  have  been  the 
same  bird  as  the  irvpaXi(  ot  Aristotle,  the  ttv/J^  of 
.£Iian,  and  the  itvjifUa  of  Phile.* 

•PYRUS  (airiof),  the  Pear-tree,  or  Pyrut  commu- 
mt,  L.,  the  fkiit  of  which  was  called  Pyrum  by  the 
Latins,  and  airiov  by  the  Greeks.  Virgil  mentions 
several  kinds  of  pears.  The  one  termed  "  Cnutit- 
mian,"  called  also,  according  to  Celsus,  Ntnianum, 
was  the  best.  Columella  ranks  it  the  first,  and  Pli- 
ny says  of  these  pears,  "  cunctit  auiem  Cruttuntina 
gratiuinta."  Dalechamp  makes  the  Crustumian  the 
name  as  the  French  "  Poire  perle,"  while  Stapel 
says  that  it  is  known  in  Flanders  under  the  name 
"  Poire  de  Saint  Jacquet."  Some  make  It  the  same 
as  the  English  "  Warden  pear."  The  appellation 
of  Crustumian  (Cruslumium  or  Crutluminum)  was 
derived  fi^m  the  Italian  town  of  Crustumerium,  in 
the  teiritory  adjacent  to  which  they  particularly 
abounded.  Virgil  speaks  also  of  the  "Syr;an" 
pear ;  but  in  Columella  the  Syrium  pyrum  is  a  ge- 
neric name,  embracing  both  the  Cruslumittm  anc 
the  Taren/tnktn.  Pliny,  on  the  other  hand,  distin< 
guishes  between  the  Syiltan  and  Tarentine  kinds. 
Servius  says  that  the  epithet  "  Syrian"  has  no  re- 
lation whatever  to  the  country  of  Syria,  but  comes 
from  the  Greek  avpoc,  "  dark-coloured"  or  "  black," 
and  Pliny,  in  &ct,  assures  us  tiiat  the  Syrian  was  a 
dark-coloured  pear.  Some  modem  writers,  how- 
ever, take  it  to  be  the  Bergamut.  The  pear  called 
Volemum  took  its  name,  as  is  said,  from  its  large 
size,  "  quia  volam  manut  impUant,"  "  because  they 
fill  the  palm  of  the  hand."  Ruaeus  thinks  they  are 
the  Bon  Chretien ;  but  it  would  seem  more  correct, 
with  Dryden,  Martjm,  and  others,  to  make  them 
the  "  Pounder-pears,"  or,  as  they  are  more  com- 
monly termed,  "  Pound-pears."  The  Bon  Chretien 
answers  rather  to  the  raXavraiov  iwiov,  which  Pli- 
ny calls  lAbrale  pyrum,  and  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Ko/emum.* 

•II.  (irvpoj-),  Wheat.    ( Vid.  Tbiticoh.) 

PYTHIAN  GAMES  (niiSm),  one  of  the  fom 
great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  cele- 
brated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delphi,  anciently 
called  Pytho,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  Artemis,  and 
Leto.  Theplaceof  this  solemnity  was  the  Crisssan 
plain,  which  for  this  purpose  contained  a  hippo- 
dromus  or  racecourse,*  a  stadium  of  1000  feet  in 
length,*  and  a  theatre,  in  which  the  musical  con- 
tests took  place.'  A  gymnasium,  prytaneuni,  and 
other  buildings  of  this  kind  probably  existed  here, 
as  at  Olympia,  although  they  are  not  mentioned. 


1.  (Dtoacnr.,  iii.,  78.— Galen,  De  Simpl.,  riii. — Adams,  Append., 
B.  T.) — 9.  (Theophr.,  De  Lapid. — Aiistot.,  Met.,  i».,  6.— Dioaoor.* 
v.,  143. — Adami,  Append.,  f.  t.)— 3.  (Ariitot,  H.  A.,  viii..  A.— 
£lian,  N.  A.,  ir.,  5. — Adanu,  Append.,  a.  T.)— 4.  (Theophr.,  it  , 
IS,  Ac.- Dioaoor.,  ii.,  10^.- F6e,  Flore  de  Virgile.p.  134  — Star 
tjm  ad  Virg.,  Oeorg.,  ii.,  f"  ,-Adama,  Append,  t.  v.)— 4.  (Paiia 
X.,  37, 1 4.)— 0.  (Caaaor.,  Oa  Die  "at.,  IS.)— 7  (Lnciaa.  adT  w 
docl.,  9l 
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Unce  die  Pythian  games  were  held  at  Athens,  on 
the  advic'i  of  Demetrins  Poliorcetes  (01. 122,  3>), 
because  the  iEtoliaas  were  in  possession  of  the 
passes  around  Delphi. 

The  I^hian  games  were,  according  to  most 
legends,  instituted  by  ApoUo  himself:*  other  tradi- 
tions referred  them  to  ancient  heroes,  such  as  Am- 
phictyon,  Adrastus,  Oiomedes,  and  others.  They 
were  originally,  perhaps,  nothing  more  than  a  reli- 
gious panegyris,  occasioned  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
and  the  sacred,  games  are  said  to  have  been  at  first 
only  a  musical  contest,  which  consisted  in  singing 
a  hymn  to  the  honour  of  the  Pythian  god  with  the 
accompaniment  of  the  cithara.'  Some  of  the  poets, 
however,  and  mythographers  represent  even  the 
gods  and  the  early  heroes  as  engaged  in  gymnastic 
and  equestrian  contests  at  the  Pythian  games.  But 
such  statements,  numerous  as  they  are,  can  prove 
nothing ;  they  are  anachronisms  in  which  late  wri- 
ters were  fond  of  indulging.  The  description  of  the 
Pythian  games  in  which  Sophocles,  in  the  Electra, 
makes  Orestes  take  part,  belongs  to  this  class. 
The  Pythian  games  must,  on  account  of  the  celeb- 
rity of  the  Delphic  oracle,  have  become  a  national 
festival  for  all  the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  period ; 
and  when  Solon  fixed  pecuniary  rewards  for  those 
Athenians  who  were  victors  in  the  great  national 
festivals,  the  Pythian  agon  was  undoubtedly  in- 
cluded in  the  number,  though  it  is  not  expressly 
mentioned.* 

Whether  gymnastic  contests  had  been  performed 
at  the  Pythian  games  previous  to  01.  47  is  un- 
certain. Bockh  supposes  that  these  two  kinds  of 
games  had  been  coimected  at  the  Pythia  from  early 
times,  but  that  aAerward  the  gymnastic  games 
were  neglected ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  it  is 
sertain  that  about  01.  47  they  did  not  exist  at 
Delphi.  Down  to  01.  48  the  Delphians  themselves 
had  been  the  agonothetie  at  the  Pythian  games, 
but  in  the  third  year  of  this  olympiad,  when,  after 
the  Crisssan  war,  the  Amphictyons  took  the  man- 
agement under  their  care,  they  naturally  became 
the  agonothetse.'  Some  of  the  ancients  date  the 
institution  of  the  Pythian  games  from  this  time,* 
and  others  say  that  henceforth  they  were  called 
Pythian  games.  Owing  to  their  being  under  the 
management  of  the  Amphictyons,  they  are  some- 
times called  'A/i^iKTvoviKa  udAa.'  From  01.  48,  3, 
the  Pythiads  were  occasionally  used  as  an  sra,  and 
the  first  celebration  under  the  Amphictyons  was 
the  first  Pythiad.  Pausanias'  expressly  states  that 
ii^  this  year  the  original  musical  contest  in  Ki'dopv- 
iia  was  extended  by  the  addition  of  aih^ia,  i.  e., 
singing  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute,  and 
by  that  of  flute-playing  alone.  Strabo,'  in  speak- 
ing of  these  innovations,  does  not  mention  the 
xiXudia,  but  states  that  the  contest  of  cithara-play- 
ers  (Kidapiarai)  was  added,  while  Pausanias  assigns 
the  introduction  of  this  contest  to  the  eighth  ^h- 
iad.  One  of  the  musical  contests  at  the  Pythian 
games,  in  which  only  flute  and  cithara-players  took 

{lart,  was  the  so-called  viuof  IlidiKot,  which,  at 
east  in  subsequent  times,  consisted  of  five  psirts, 
viz.,  ivoKpovaic,  dfmeipa,  xaroxeXeva/iof,  iau6oi  xai 
idxrtiXoi,  and  avpiyye(.  The  whole  of  this  vo/io^ 
was  a  musicsd  description  of  the  fight  of  Apollo 
with  the  dragon,  and  of  his  victory  over  the  mon- 
ster." A  somewhat  different  account  of  the  parts 
of  this  vo/ioc  is  given  by  the  scholiast  on  Pindar," 
and  by  Pollux." 

1.  {Tid.  Pint.,  Demetr.,  40.— Conini,  Fut.  Att.,  it.,  p.  77.)— 
t.  (Athen.,  it.,  p.  701.  — Schol.,  Argum.  ad  Find.,  Fyth.)  — 3. 
CPiiu.,  X ,  7, 1 3.— Strub.,  iz.,  p.  4Si.)— 4.  (Diog.  La<rt.,i.,  99.) 
—9.  (Strab.,  II.,  p.  421.-  Paul.,  z.,  17,  4  3.)— 6.  (Phot.,  Cod., 

J93J,  ed.  Bekker.)— 7.  (Heliod.,  jEthiop.,  W.,  1.)— 8.  (1.  c.)— 
(1.0.)— 10.  (Strabo,  I.e.)- II.  (Argam.  ad  Pyth.)  —  IS  (jr., 
$1.  84.) 
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Besides  these  innovations  in  the  mosical  eu« 
tests  which  were  made  in  the  first  I'ytbiad.  soet 
gymnastic  and  equestrian  games  as  were  then  cus- 
tomary at  Olympia  were  either  revived  at  De^ihi, 
or  introduced  for  the  first  time.  The  chariot-raee 
with  four  horses  was  not  introduced  till  the  secood 
Pythiad.'  S<nne  games,  on  the  other  hand,  weic 
adopted,  which  had  not  yet  been  practised  at  CNyie- 
pia,  viz.,  the  ioXtx6(  and  the  iiaoXat  for  boys.  la 
the  first  Pythiad  the  victors  received  xfif''^  ■* 
their  prize,  but  in  the  second  a  chaplct  was  estab- 
lished as  the  reward  for  the  victors.*  The  schdi 
asts  on  Pindar  reckon  the  first  Pythiad  from  this 
introduction  of  the  chapiet,  and  their  system  hat 
been  followed  by  most  modem  chronologers,  tboagh 
Pausanias  expressly  assigns  this  institution  to  the 
second  Pythiad.'  The  aii7i(^ia,  which  was  intro- 
duced in  the  first  Pythiad,  was  omitted  at  the  see- 
ond  and  ever  after,  as  only  elegies  and  ^p^kh  bad 
been  sung  to  the  flute,  which  were  thougtit  too 
melancholy  for  this  solemnity.  The  rtOplTrmf,  or 
chariot-race  with  four  horses,  however,  was  added 
in  the  same  Pythiad.  In  the  eighth  Pythiad  (OL 
55,  8),  the  contest  in  playing  the  cithara  witbool 
singing  was  introduced;  in  Pythiad  33,  the  foot- 
race in  arms  was  added  ;  in  Pythiad  48,  the  chari- 
ot-race with  two  fall-grown  horses  (avvuptio^  ip6 
fto{)  was  performed  for  the  first  time ;  in  Pythiad 
63,  the  chariot-race  with  four  foals  was  introduced. 
In  Pythiad  61,  the  pancratium  for  boys ;  in  Pythiad 
63,  the  horserace  with  foals;  and  io  Pythiad  69, 
the  chariot-race  with  two  foals,  were  introduced.* 
Various  musical  contests  were  also  added  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  contests  in  tragedy,  as  well  as 
in  other  kinds  of  poetry  and  in  recitations  of  his- 
torical compositions,  are  expressly  mentioned.' 
Works  of  art,  as  paintings  and  sculptures,  were  ex- 
hibited to  the  assembled  Greeks,  and  prizes  wers 
awarded  to  those  who  had  produced  the  finest 
works.*  The  musical  and  artistic  contests  ^ese 
at  all  times  the  most  prominent  features  of  tlie 
Pythian  games,  and  in  this  respect  they  even  ex- 
celled the  Olympic  games. 

Previous  to  01.  48,  the  Pythian  games  bad  beea 
an  hvaeT7ipi(,  that  is,  they  bad  been  celebrated  at 
the  end  of  every  eighth  year;  but  in  01.  48,  3,  they 
became,  like  the  Olympia,  a  ntvracTiipit,  i.  e.,  the; 
were  held  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year ;  and  > 
Pythiad,  thereforer  ever  since  the  time  that  it  wat 
used  as  an  cera,  comprehended  a  space  of  four  years, 
commencing  with  the  third  year  of  every  olympiad-' 
Others  have,  in  opposition  to  direct  statements,  in- 
ferred from  Thucydides*  that  the  Pythian  games 
were  held  towards  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
every  olympiad.  Respecting  this  controversy,  aee 
Krause,  /.  c,  p.  29,  Sec.  As  for  the  season  of  the 
Pythian  games,  they  were,  in  all  probability,  beii 
in  the  spring ;  and  most  writers  believe  that  it  was 
in  the  month  of  Bysius,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Attic  Munychion.  Bockh,*  how- 
ever, has  shown  that  the  games  took  place  in  the 
month  of  Bucatius,  which  mllowed  after  the  month 
of  Bysius,  and  that  this  month  must  be  considered 
as  the  same  as  the  Attic  Munychion.  The  games 
lasted  for  several  days,  as  is  expressly  mentioned 
by  Sophocles,"  but  we  do  not  know  how  many. 
When  ancient  writers  speak  of  ihe  day  of  the  Pyth- 
ian agrn,  they  are  prcibably  thinking  of  the  musical 
agon  alone,  which  was  the  most  important  part  of 
the  games,  and  probably  took  place  on  the  7ih  of 


I.  (Puu.,  X-,  7,  «  3.)— 3.  (Pani..  and  Schol.  ad  Pind.,  L  O- 
3.  ( Vid.  ClintoD,  F.  B.,  p.  199.— Krauw,  Die  Pyth.  Nen..  *«, 
n.SI,Ac.)— 4.  (Paua.,  I.  c.)— 5.  (Philoat.,  Vit.Soph.,ii.,«7,».- 
Plat.,  Snopoa.,  li.,  4.)— 6.  (Flin.,  H.  N.,zxxt.,  39.)— 7  (Ttm 
I.  c— Diod.,  XT.,  W.— Compare  Clinton,  F.  H.,  p.  IAS.)— 8  (■*. 
117 ;  T,,  1.)— 9.  (ad  Corp-  IiucripC.,  n.  1688.)- 10  (Ekd.  tm 
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QUADRAUESIMA 


Bacatias.  It  is  quite  irapossiUe  to  conceive  that 
all  the  DUineroos  games  should  have  taken  place  on 
one  day. 

The  cottcourte  or  strangers  at  the  season  of  this 
panegyris  mast  have  been  very  great,  as  undoubt- 
edly all  the  Greelcs  were  allowed  to  attend.  The 
states  belonging  to  the  amphictyony  of  Delphi  had 
to  send  their  theori  in  the  month  of  Bysius,  some 
tima  before  the  commencement  of  the  festival  it- 
self.' AU  theori  sent  by  the  Greeks  to  Delphi  on 
this  occasion  were  called  UvBaiaToi*  and  the  the- 
ories sent  by  the  Athenians  were  always  particu- 
larly brilliant.'  As  regards  sacrifices,  processions, 
and  other  solemnities,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they 
resembled,  in  a  great  measure,  those  of  Olympia. 
A  splendid,  though  probably,  in  some  degree,  ficti- 
tious description  of  a  theoria  of  TbossaSans,  may 
be  read  in  Heliodorus.* 

As  to  the  order  in  which  the  various  games  were 
performed,  scarcely  anything  is  known,  'With  the 
exception  of  some  allusions  In  Pindar  and  a  few 
reiflarks  of  Plutarch.  The  latter*  says  that  the 
musical  contests  preceded  the  gymnastic  contests, 
and  from  Sophocles  it  is  clear  that  the  gymnas- 
tic contests  preceded  the  horse  and  chariot  races. 
Every  game,  moreover,  which  was  performed  by 
men  and  by  boys,  was  always  first  performed  by 
the  latter.* 

We  have  stated  above  that,  down  to  01.  48,  the 
Ddphiaos  had  the  management  of  the  Pythian 
games;  but  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
ooodttcted  previous  to  that  time,  nothing  is  known. 
When  they  came  under  tlie  care  of  the  Amphicty- 
ons,  especial  persons  were  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  the  games  and  of  acting  as 
judges.  Tbey  were  called  inuicTnirai,^  and  an- 
swered to  the  Olympian  hellanooica.  Their  num- 
'ler  is  unknown.*  In  later  times  it  was  decreed  by 
che  Amphictyons  that  King  Philip,  with  the  Thes- 
salians  and  Boeotians,,  should  undertake  the  man- 
agement of  the  games ;'  but  afterward,  and  even 
nnder  the  Koman  emperors,  the  Amphictyons  again 
appear  in  the  possession  of  this  privilege."  The 
hrifuXijToi  bad  to  maintain  peace  and  order,  and 
were  assisted  by  itaartyp^poi,  who  executed  any 
pmiishment  at  their  command,  and  thus  answered 
to  the  Olympian  dAvroi." 

The  prize  given  to  the  victors  in  the  Pythian 
games  was  from  the  time  of  the  second  Pytbiad  a 
laurel  chaplet,  so  that  they  then  became  an  ayuv 
ert^viTiic,  while  before  they  bad  been  an  uyuv 
XpiutaTinic."  In  addition  to  this  chaplet,  the  victor 
here,  as  at  Olympia,  received  the  symbolic  palm- 
branch,  and  was  allowed  to  have  his  own  statue 
erected  in  the  Crisssean  plain." 

The  time  when  the  Pythian  games  ceased  to  be 
solemnized  is  not  certain,  but  they  probably  lasted 
as  long  as  the  Olympic  games,  t.  «.,  down  to  the 
year  A.D.  394.  In  A.D.  191,  a  celebration  of  the 
Pythia  is  mentioned  by  Philostratus ;"  and  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Julian  they  still  continued  to 
be  held,  as  is  manifest  from  his  own  words.'* 

Pythian  games  of  less  importance  were  celebra- 
lod  in  a  great  many  other  places  where  the  worship 
of  Apollo  was  introduced ;  and  the  games  of  Del- 
phi are  sometimes  distinguished  from  these  lesser 
Pythia  by  the  addition  of  the  words  iv  AeX^if. 
But  as  by  far  the  greater  numl)er  of  the  lesser 
Pythia  are  not  mentioned  in  the  extant  ancient 


I.  (Btekh  ad  Cnrp.  Iru-j  ;  •.  )—t.  (Strab.,  i».,  p.  404.)— 3. 
.SehoL  >d  AriitopU.,  A».,  158S.)— 4.  (JEA.,  ii.,  34.)— S.  (Symp., 
b.,4  —Compare  PliilMtr.,  ApoU.  Tjran.,  vi.,  )0.)  — 8.  (Pint., 
Symp.,  ii.,  5.)— 7.  [Plut.,  Symp.,  ii.,  4  ;  Tit.,  5.) — 8.  (Krause,  1. 
e.,  p.  44  )— 9.  (Diod.,  iiri.,  00.)— 10.  (Philoatr.,  Vit.  Sopli.,  ii.,  27.) 
-11.  (Luc,  adi.  indoct.,  »,  &c.)— 12.  (Paui.,  x.,  7,  ♦  S.— Scliol. 
in  Argura.  ad  Find.,  Prtli.)— 13.  (Plot.,  Sjmu.,  viii.,  4.— Paoa., 
ri..  Is,  1 3;  17, «  1.— Jutin,  nir.,  7, 10.)— 14  (Vit.  Soph ,  ii., 
t7.)-I}.  (JaL,  Epiit.  pro  Ai«ir.,  p.  S»  A.) 


writers,  and  are  only  known  from  coins  oi  /nscrip 
tioiis,  we  shall  only  give  a  list  of  the  places  when 
they  were  held:  Ancyra  in  Oalatia,  Aphrodisias in 
Caria,  Antiochia,  Cartbsa  in  the  island  of  Ceos,' 
Carthage,"  Cibyra  in  Phrygia,  Delos,*  Emisa  in 
Syria,  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  Magnesia,  Megara,* 
Miletus,  Neapolis  in  Italy,  Nicsea  in  Bithynia,  Ni- 
comedia,  Pergamus  in  Mysia,  Perge  in  Pamphylia, 
Perinthus  on  the  Propontis,  Philippopolis  in  Thrace, 
Side  in  Pamphylia,  Sicyon,*  Taba  in  Caria,  Thes- 
salonice  in  Macedonia,  in  Thrace,  Thyatira,  and 
Tralles  in  Lydia,  Tripolis  on  the  Msander,  in 
Caria.* 

PYXIS,  dun.  PYXIDUIA  (»nJftc.  dim  m>Si6io»). 
a  Casket,  a  Jewel-box.^  Quintilian*  produces  this 
term  as  an  example  of  catachresis,  because  it  prop- 
erly denoted  that  which  was  made  of  box  {iri(oc}. 
but  was  applied  to  things  of  similar  form  and  use 
made  of  any  other  material.  In  fact,  the  caskets 
in  which  the  ladies  of  ancient  times  kept  their  jew 
els  and  other  ornaments,  vrerc  made  of  gold,  silver, 
ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  tortoise-shell,  <Scc.  They 
were  also  much  enriched  with  sculpture.  A  silver 
coffer,  3  feet  long,  1^  wide,  and  1  deep,  most  elab- 
orately adorned  with  figures  in  bas-relief,  is  de- 
scribed by  Bottiger.*    The  annexed  woodcut  (from 


Ant.  iTErcoUmo,  vol.  ii.,  tab.  7)  represents  a  plaio 
jewel-box,  out  of  which  a  dove  is  extracting  a  rib- 
and or  fillet.  Nero  deposited  his  beard  in  a  valua- 
ble pyxis  when  he  shaved  for  the  first  time.  (VW 
Barba,  p.  138.) 

The  same  term  is  applied  to  boxes  used  to  con- 
tain drugs  or  poison,'*  and  to  metallic  rings  employ 
ed  in  machinery." 

•PYXUS  (iriifof),  the  Boxwood-tree.  (Fii 
Bvxus.) 

Q. 
QUADRAGE'SIMA,  the  fortieth  part  of  the  Im 
ported  goods,  was  the  ordinary  rate  of  the  portori 
um."  Tacitus"  says  that  the  quadragesima  wai 
abolished  by  Nero,  and  had  not  been  imposed  agais 
(mariet  aboUtio  quadragesimd) ;  but  it  appears  most 
probable  that  this  quadragesima  abolished  by  Nero 
was  not  the  portorium,  but  the  tax  imposed  by  Ca- 
ligula'*of  the  fortieth  part  of  the  value  of  all  proper- 
ty respecting  which  there  was  any  lawsuit.  That 
the  latter  is  the  more  probable  opinion  appears  from 
the  fact  that  we  never  read  of  this  tax  upon  law- 
suits after  the  time  of  Nero,  while  the  former  one 
is  mentioned  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Empire. 
Considerable  difficulty,  however,  has  arisen  in  con- 
sequence of  some  of  the  coins  of  Galba  having 
Qiladragenma  Remissa  upon  them,  which  is  sup- 
posed by  some  writers  to  contradict  the  passage  of 
Tacitus,  and  by  others  to  prove  that  Galba  abol- 
uhed  the  quadragesima  of  the  portorium.  The 
words,  however,  do  not  necessarily  imply  this:  it 
was  common,  in  seasons  of  scarcity  and  want,  oi 
as  an  act  of  special  favour,  for  the  emperors  to 
remit  certain  taxes  for  a  certain  period,  and  it  is 


1.  (Athen.,  x.,  p.  4S6,  467.)— 2.  (TertuU,  Scoip.,  6.)— S.  (Di- 
aajM.  Psriw.,  U7.)— 4.  (Schol.  ad  PirV  Nam.,  t.,  84.— OI 
liii.,  1S5.— Pliiloatr.,  Vit.  Soph.,  i.,  3.)— J  (Viai.,  (Mym.,  nil., 
103,  with  the  achol.- Nem.,  ix.,  SI.)— 8.  (Kranae,  Die  PjrthiM, 
Nemeen,  and  lathmien,  p.  1-106.)— 7  (Mart.,  ix.,38.)— 8.  (riii., 
6, 1)  35.)- 9.  (Sabina,  i.,  p.  84-80,  pi.  iii.)— 10.  (Cic,  Pro  C«lio^ 
»-«».— (Juiatil.,  Ti.,  3,  i  as.)- 11.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  U,  a 
as.)  —  la.  (Soet.,  Voapas.,  i.  —  Quistil.,  Dedam.,  399.  —  Sjm 
maeh.,  Epift.,  t.,  01,  t}.)— 13.  (Ann.,  xiii..  U.)— 14.  (Snat 
C*l..  40.) 
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prtit  •  i  )  that  the  coins  of  Oalba  were  strack  in  oom- 
memoration  of  such  a  remissioa,  and  not  of  an 
abolition  of  the  tax.  (See  Bunnann,  De  Yutigal., 
p.  64,  &c.,  who  001  trorerts  the  opinions  of  Span- 
heim,  De  Pratt,  et  Usu  Numirm.,  voL  ii.,  p.  649.) 

QUADRANS.  (Vid.  As,  p.  lU.) 

QUADRANTAL.  (Ftd.  Cubus.) 

QUADRI'GA.    {Vid.  Bioi,  Cdbrus.) 

QUADRIG.\TUS.    (Yid  Bioatcs.) 

QUA'DRUPES.    (Vid.  Paopeihes.) 

QUADRUPLATO'RES,  public  informers  or  ao- 
ensers,  were  so  called,  either  because  they  received 
a  fourth  part  of  the  criminal's  property,  or  because 
those  who  were  convicted  were  condemned  to  pay 
fourfold  (q}iairupli  damnari),  as  in  cases  of  violation 
of  the  laws  respecting  gambling,  usury,  &c.'  We 
know  that  on  some  occasions  the  accuser  received 
t  fourth  part  of  the  property  of  the  accused;'  but 
the  other  explanation  of  the  word  may  also  be  cor- 
rect, because  usurers  who  violated  the  law  were 
Mbjected  to  a  penalty  of  four  times  the  amount  of 
the  loan.'  When  the  general  right  of  accusation 
was  given,  the  abuse  of  which  led  to  the  springing 
up  of  the  quadruplatores,  is  uncertain ;  but  origi- 
nally all  fines  went  into  the  common  treasury,  and 
while  that  was  the  case,  the  accusations,  no  doubt, 
were  brought  on  behalf  of  the  state.*  Even  under 
the  Republic,  an  accusation  of  a  public  officer,  who 
nad  merited  it  by  his  crimes,  was  considered  a  ser- 
vice rendered  to  the  state  :  the  name  of  quadru- 
platores seems  to  have  been  given  by  way  of 
oontempt  to  mercenary  or  false  accusers.*  Sene- 
ea*  calls  those  who  sought  great  returns  for  small 
favours  Quadruplatores  betujiciorum  tuorum. 

QUADRUPLICATIO.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 

QU.*:STIONES,  QU.«STIONES  PERPETU.S. 
'Vid.  Jddkx,  p.  552 ;  Pb^btor,  p.  806.) 

QU^STOR  is  a  name  which  was  given  to  two 
distinct  classes  of  Roman  officers.  It  is  derived 
from  quaro,  and  Varro^  gives  a  definition  which 
Bmbi  ices  the  principal  functions  of  both  classes  of 
officers  :  "  Quastoret  a  gaarendo,  qui  conquirerent 
jniblicat  pecunias  et  maleficia. "  The  one  class,  there- 
fore, had  to  do  with  the  collecting  and  keeping  of 
t.»iB  public  revenues,  and  the  others  were  a  kind 
of  public  accusers.  The  former  bore  the  name  of 
quattorei  clastjci,  the  latter  of  qutatores  parrieidii.* 

The  quattores  parricidH  were,  as  we  baTe  said, 
public  accusers,  two  in  number,  who  conducted  the 
accusation  of  persons  guilty  of  murder  or  any  other 
capital  offence,  and  carried  the  sentence  into  exe- 
cution.' Respecting  their  confusion  with  the  du- 
umviri perduellionis,  see  Pebddellionis  Ddcmtiri. 
All  testimonies  agree  that  these  pubUc  accusers 
existed  at  Rome  during  the  period  of  the  kings, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  by  which  king 
they  were  instituted,"  as  some  mention  them  in  the 
reign  of  Romulus,  and  others  in  that  of  Numa. 
When  Ulpian  takes  it  for  certain  that  they  occurred 
in  the  time  of  Tullus  Hostilins,  he  appears  to  con- 
found them,  like  other  writers,  with  the  duumviri 
perduellionis,  who  in  this  reign  acted  as  judges  in 
the  case  of  Horatius,  who  haa  slain  his  sister.  Du- 
ring the  kingly  period  there  occurs  no  instance  in 
which  it  could  be  said  with  any  certainty  that  the 
questores  parrieidii  took  a  part.  As  thus  everything 
•  is  so  uncertain,  and  as  the  late  writers  are  guilty  of 
•neb  manifest  confusions,  we  can  say  no  more  than 


1.  (Ftaudo-Ajcon.  in  Cic,  Diirin.,  4  S4,  p.  110,  «d.  0«1U  ;  in 
y«rr.,  II.,  ii.,  «  SI,  p.  »08.  — Fettnj,  t.  t.)  — ».  (T»o.,  Ann.,  It., 
II.>-S.  (C«lo,  D«  Re  Rost.,  init.)-4.  (Niebahr,  Mm.  Gewsh., 
ij.,  p.  44.)  —  5.  (Cic,  DiT.,  ii.,  7  ;  c.  Verr.,  II.,  ii.,  7.  —  PUut., 
P»l».,  i.,  «,  10.— Lit.,  iii.,  7a.)— ».  (De  Bonef.,  rii.,  SS.)— 7.  (De 
Unf.  Let.,  ir.,  p.  34,  ed.  Bip.)— 8.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  «,  t.  S,  t  tt,  SS.) 
— «  (Feetm,  •.  t.  Perici  and  Quntorei  —Lit.,  ii.,  41.— Dionn., 
rti..  p.  S4<  ed.  Sjlb )— 10.  ;Peit,  I  c-T»clt,  Am,  jd..  «fc— 
*»  l.tit.  I  J.) 
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that  such  public  accusera  existed,  and  infer.  In* 

the  analogy  of  later  times,  that  they  were  appaiate4 
by  the  populus  on  the  presentation  of  the  laog.  It 
the  early  period  of  the  Republic  the  quastores  par- 
rieidii apoear  to  have  become  a  standing  office, 
which,  like  others,  was  held  only  for  one  yaa.- 
Tbey  were  appointed  by  the  populus  or  the  curia 
on  the  presentation  of  the  consuls.*  When  these 
quiestores  discovered  that  a  capital  oflence  had 
been  committed,  they  had  to  bring  the  charge  b^oit 
the  comitia  for  trial.'  They  convoked  the  oomitiB 
through  the  person  of  a  trumpeter,  who  prodaimed 
the  day  of  meeting  from  the  Capitol,  at  the  gates  of 
the  city,  and  at  the  house  of  the  accused.*  Whea 
the  sentence  had  been  pronounced  by  the  people, 
the  quaestores  parrieidii  executed  it ;  tbns  they 
threw  Spurius  Cassius  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.' 
They  were  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  and  after  the  time  of  the  decemvirate  they 
still  continued  to  be  appointed,  though  probably  as 
longer  by  the  curies,  but  either  in  the  comilii 
centuriata  or  tributa,  which  they  therefore  nunc 
also  have  had  the  right  to  assemble  in  cases  of 
emergency.*  This  appears  to  be  implied  in  the 
statement  of  Tacitus,  that  in  the  year  447  B.C. 
they  were  created  by  the  people  without  any  pre- 
sentation of  the  consuls.  From  the  year  366  B.C. 
they  are  no  longer  mentioned  in  Roman  history,  as 
their  functions  were  gradually  transferred  to  the 
triumviri  capltales'  (vid.  Tbidmvibi  CAPirALBa).  ami 
partly  to  the  gediles  and  tribunes.  ( Ft^  JSoilcs, 
Tbibdni.*)  The  qusstores  parrieidii  have  not  oaly 
been  confounded  with  the  duumviri  perdaeHtoni*, 
but  also  with  the  quaistores  classici,'  and  this  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  fact  that  they  coased  to  tr  ap- 
pointed at  such  an  early  period,  and  that  the  !•• 
kinds  of  questors  are  seldom  distinguished  it  an- 
cient writers  by  their  characteristic  epithets. 

The  quattorei  clastiei  were  officers  intnoteil 
with  the  care  of  the  public  money.  Their  distia- 
guishing  epithet  classici  is  not  mentioned  by  aay 
ancient  writer  except  Lydus,"  who,  however,  give* 
an  absurd  interpretation  of  it.  Niehnhr"  refers  it  la 
their  having  been  elected  by  the  centuries  ever 
since  the  time  of  Valerius  Publicola,  who  is  aaid  t* 
have  first  instituted  the  office."  They  were  at  fint 
only  two  in  number,  and,  of  course,  tsJcen  only  fivai 
the  patricians.  As  the  senate  had  the  suprone  ad- 
ministration of  the  finances,  the  quKstors  wne  ■■ 
some  measure  only  its  agents  or  paymasters,  for 
they  could  not  dispose  of  any  part  of  the  pohlie 
money  without  being  directed  by  the  senate.  Thea 
duties  consequently  consisted  in  nuiking  the  neces- 
sary payments  firom  the  erarium,  and  receiving  the 
public  revenues.  Of  both  they  had  to  keep  correct 
accounts  in  their  taiuUe  pttbliea."  Demands  which 
any  one  might  have  on  the  Erarium,  and  outstand- 
ing debts,  were  likewise  registered  by  them.'*  Fines 
to  be  paid  to  the  public  treasury  were  registered 
and  exacted  by  them.'*  Another  branch  of  theit 
duties,  which,  however,  was  likewise  connected 
with  the  treasury,  was  to  provide  the  proper  acoota- 
modations  for  foreign  ambassadors  and  such  perstnt 
as  were  connected  with  the  RepubUc  by  ties  b( 
public  hospitality.  Lastly,  they  were  charged  wilfe 
the  care  of  the  burials  and  monuments  of  distin- 
guished men,  the  expenses  for  which  bad  beea 


1.  (Lit.,  iii.,  M, ».)—«.  (Dig.  1,  tit. »,».«,  ♦  St.— TWat- 1 
e.)  — 3.  (LiT.,  iii.,  JM.  — DionTi.,Tiii.,p.S44.)— 4.  (Ta(TD.ile 
Ling.  Let.,  v.,  p.  75,  *€.,  ed.  Bip.)— S.  (Dionyi.,  Tiii.,  ji.  MS.— 
Lit.,  ii.,  41.— Cic,  De  Rapob.,  ii.,  U.)— 6.  (Vnno,  De  Liv 
Ut.,  T.,  p.  7«.)-  7.  ( V«no,  IT.,  p.  »4.— V.I.  Mei ,  t..  4,  «  7  j^iu, 
4,  (  *.- Sallmt,  Cat.,  99.}— a  (Niebohr,  Biat.  of  Rone,  ii,  p 
44.— Zeclisric,  SoUe,  kb  liner,  &«.,  ii.,  p.  147,  Ac)— 4.  (IV 
cit.,  I.  c— Zonu-.,  Tii.,  IS,  asc>— 10.  (De  Mag.,  i.,  t7.>— 11.  (li. 
p.  430.)- la.  (Pint.,  PaW.,  IS.)- 13.  (Pdyb,  Tj.,  13.)  —  It 
(Paendo-Aaeoa.  in  Verr.,  p.  198,  ed.  Oielli.— riot..  Cat.  Min.  •* . 
— lA.  (LiT_  xxzTiii,  W.— Teat.,  Abb.,  liii.  Wo 
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Mcnied  by  the  senate  to  be  defrayed  by  the  treas- 
oiy.  In  the  aerariam,  and,  conseqaently,  under  the 
anperiDtendence  of  the  quasstors,  were  kept  the 
books  in  which  the  senatus  oonsulta  were  regis- 
tered,' while  the  origtoal  documents  were  in  the 
Keeping  of  the  ediies,  until  Augustus  transferred 
the  care  of  them  ilso  to  the  quaestors.* 

In  the  year  B.O.  421  the  number  of  quaestors  was 
doubled,  and  the  tribunes  tried  to  effect,  by  an 
amendment  of  the  law,  that  a  part  (probably  two) 
of  the  qusstors  should  be  plebeians.*  This  attempt 
was  indeed  frustrated,  but  the  interrex  L.  Papirios 
effected  a  compromise,  that  the  election  should  not 
be  restricted  to  either  order.  After  this  law  was 
carried,  eleven  years  passed  without  any  (debeian 
being  elected  to  the  office  of  questor,  until,  in  B.C. 
409,  three  of  the  four  quaestors  were  plebeians.*  A 
perse  J  who  had  held  the  office  of  quaestor  had  un- 
doubtedly, as  in  later  times,  the  right  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  senate,  unless  he  was  excluded  as  un- 
worthy by  the  next  censors.  And  this  was  proba- 
bly the  reason  why  the  patricians  so  determinately 
opposed  the  admission  of  plebeians  to  this  office. 
[Vid.  Senatui.)  Henceforth  the  consuls,  whenever 
they  took  the  field  against  an  enemy,  were  accom- 
panied by  one  qutestor  each,  who  at  first  had  only 
to  superinteod  the  sale  of  the  booty,  the  produce  of 
which  was  either  divided  among  the  legion,  or  was 
transferred  to  the  aerarium.'  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, we  find  that  these  quaestors  also  kept  the 
funds  of  the  army,  which  they  had  received  from 
the  treasury  at  Rome,  and  gave  the  soldiers  their 
pay;  they  were,  in  fact,  the  paymasters  in  the 
army.*  The  two  other  quaestors,  who  remained  at 
Rome,  continued  to  discharge  the  same  duties  as 
before,  and  were  distinguished  from  those  who  ac- 
companied the  consuls  by  the  epithet  urbani.  In 
the  year  B.C.  365,  after  the  Romans  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  Italy,  and  when,  in  conse- 
queLce,  the  administration  of  the  treasury  and  the 
raising  of  the  revenues  became  more  laborious  and 
important,  the  number  of  quaestors  was  again  doub- 
led to  eight;'  and  it  is  probable  that  henceforth 
their  number  continued  to  be  increased  in  propor- 
tion as  the  Empire  became  extended.  One  of  the 
eight  quaestors  was  appointed  by  lot  to  the  quattura 
Ostieiuit,  a  most  laborious  and  important  post,  as 
he  had  to  provide  Rome  with  com.*  Besides  the 
quaestor  Ostiensis,  who  resided  at  Ostia,  three  other 
quaestors  were  distributed  in  Italy,  to  raise  those 
parts  of  the  revenue  which  were  not  farmed  by  the 
publicani,  and  to  control  the  latter.  One  of  them 
resided  at  Cales,  and  the  two  others  probably  in 
towns  on  the  Upper  Sea.'  The  two  remaining 
quaestors,  who  were  sent  to  Sicily,  are  spoken  of 
below. 

Sulla,  in  his  dictatorship,  raised  the  number  of 
quaestors  to  twenty,  that  he  might  have  a  Urge 
number  of  candidates  for  the  senate  (teHutui  expUn- 
do"),  and  J.  Caesar  even  to  forty."  In  the  year  B.C. 
49  no  quaestors  were  dected,  and  Caesar  transferred 
the  keeping  of  the  aerarium  to  the  aediles.  From 
this  time  forward  the  treasury  was  sometimes  in- 
trusted to  the  praetors,  sometimes  to  the  praetorii, 
and  sometimes,  again,  to  quaestors.  ( Vid.  .^SAiiDia.) 
Quaestors,  however,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  prov- 
inces, occur  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Empire. 
Some  of  them  bore  the  title  of  candidati  prmcifu, 
and  their  only  duty  was  to  read  iu  the  senate  the 
communications  which  the  princeps  had  to  make  to 
^ — — - — - — 

1.  (Jowph.,  Ant.  Jnd.,  ziv.,  10, 10.— Plat.,  Cat.  Mio ,  17.)— 
t.  (Dion  Can.,  Iir.,  SO.)— 3.  (Lit.,  It.,  43.— Niebahr,  ii.,  p.  430, 
*e.)— 4.  (Li».,  i».,  54.)— 4.  (Lit.,  iy.,  43.)— «.  (Polrb.,  ti.,  30.) 
—7.  (Lyd.,  De  Mag.,  i.,  87.- Li».,  Kpit.,  lib.  IS.— Niebahr,  iii., 
p.  04$.)- 8.  (Cio.,  ProManan.,  8  ;  Pro  8«it.,  17.)— 0.  (Cio.  in 
Tat.,  3.)— 10.  (Tacit.,  AnnaL,  xi.,  IS )— 11.  (Dioa  Cut.,  xliii., 
•7,  31.) 


QUANTI  MINORIS. 

this  assembly  (libri  jrriticipala,  epitlula  priwipu^) 
From  the  time  of  the  Emperor  (Jlaudius,  all  quaes- 
tors, on  entering  upon  their  office,  were  obliged  tc 
give  gladiatorial  games  to  the  people  at  their  own 
expense,  whereby  the  office  became  inaccessible  to 
any  one  except  the  wealthiest  individuals.*  When 
Constantinople  had  become  the  second  capital  of 
the  Empire,  it  received,  like  Rome,  its  quaestors, 
who  had  to  give  games  to  the  people  on  entering 
upon  their  office ;  but  they  were  probably,  like  th^ 
praetors,  elected  by  the  senate,  and  only  announced 
to  the  emperor.* 

The  proconsul  or  praetor,  who  had  the  adminis 
tration  of  a  province,  was  attended  by  a  questor. 
This  quaestor  bad  undoubtedly  to  perform  the  same 
functions  as  those  who  accompanied  the  armies  into 
the  field ;  they  were,  in  fact,  the  same  officers,  with 
the  exception  that  the  former  were  stationary  in 
their  province  during  the  time  of  their  office,  and 
had,  consequently,  rights  and  duties  which  those 
who  accompanied  the  army  could  not  have.  In 
Sicily,  the  earliest  Roman  province,  there  were  two 
questors,  answering  to  the  two  former  divisions  of 
the  island  into  the  Carthaginian  and  Greek  territory. 
The  one  resided  at  Lilybaeum,  the  other  at  Syra- 
cuse. Besides  the  duties  which  they  had  in  com- 
mon with  the  paymasters  of  the  armies,  they  bad 
to  levy  those  parts  of  the  public  revenue  in  ttie 
province  which  were  not  farmed  by  the  publicani,  to 
control  the  publicani,  and  to  forward  the  sums 
raised,  together  with  the  accounts  of  them,  to  the 
aerai'iam.*  In  the  provinces,  the  quaestors  bad  the 
same  jurisdiction  as  the  curule  aediles  at  Rome.* 
The  relation  existing  between  a  pnetor  or  proconsul 
of  a  province  and  hu  quaestor  was,  according  to  an  - 
cient  custom,  regarded  as  resembling  that  l^tween 
a  father  and  his  son.*  When  a  qusstor  died  in  his 
province,  the  praetors  had  the  right  to  appoint  a  pro- 
quaestor  in  his  stead ;'  and  when  the  praetor  was 
absent,  the  quaestor  supplied  his  place,  and  was  then 
attended  by  lictors.*  In  what  manner  the  provinces 
were  assigned  to  the  quaestors  ailer  their  election 
at  Rome  is  not  mentioned,  though  it  was  probably 
by  lot,  as  in  the  case  of  the  quaestor  Ostiensis.  But 
in  the  consulship  of  Decimus  Drusus  and  Porcina 
it  was  decreed  that  the  provinces  should  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  quaestors  by  lot,  ex  temUtu  comulto.' 
During  the  time,  of  the  Empire  this  practice  con- 
tinued, and  if  the  number  of  quaestors  elected  was 
not  sufficient  for  the  number  of  provinces,  those 
quaestors  of  the  preceding  year  who  bad  had  no  prov- 
ince might  be  sent  out.  This  was,  however,  the 
case  only  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  people,  for 
in  those  of  the  emperors  there  were  no  quaestors  at 
all.  In  the  time  of  Constantine  the  title  of  quattor 
taeri  paUuii  was  given  to  a  minister  of  great  impor- 
tance, whose  office  probably  originated  in  that  of 
the  candidati  principis.  R^pecting  his  power  and 
influence,  see  Walter,  Oetch.  d.  Rom.  R.,  p.  365. 

QUiESTOnil  LUDI.    (Vid.  Lodi  Qoi«BTOui.) 

QU.^STO'RIUM.    (Vid.  CAVtBjL.) 

QUALUS.    {Vid.  CxLATHOs.) 

QUANTI  MINO'RIS  is  an  actio  which  a  buyer 
had  against  the  seller  of  a  thing,  in  respect  of  faults  . 
or  imperfections  with  which  the  buyer  ought  to  1 
have  been  made  acquainted ;  the  object  of  tlie  actio 
was  to  obtain  an  abatement  in  the  purchase  money. 
This  action  was  to  be  brought  within  a  year  oi 


1.  (Dig.l.Ut.  lS,t«aiid4.  — Lyd.,D»Maj.,i.,S8.  — Lam- 
prid,  Atar.  Sot.,  43.— Plin.,  Epiit.,  tu.,  1«.)-5.  (Soat.,  CUod., 

§4. ^l^t.,  AnnaL,  L  c,  ziii.,  d.— Suet.,  Dorajt^  4.— Lamprid., 

Alex.  S«r.,  43.)— 3.  (Walter,  Cresch.  dea  Rfim.  KechU,  p.  371.) 
—4.  (Pwado-Aaoon.  in  Verr.,  p.  1<S7,  ed.  Orelli.)— S.  {Otdut,  i., 
8.)  —6.  (Cic,  DiTin.,  19  ;  c.  Verr.,  11.,  i.,  15 ;  Pro  P.ano.,  U  : 
ad  Fam.,  iii.,  10.)  —7.  (Cic,  c.  Voir.,  1.  c.)  — 8.  (Cio.  ad  Pan  , 
ii.,  15 ;  Pro  PUao.,  41.)— ».  (Dig.  1,  tit.  13,  «  ».-  Oc,  v  V.n  . 
ii.,  1, 13.) 
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QUINQUATRUS. 


QU'NQUEVIRI. 


within  six  months,  according  as  there  was  a  cautio 
or  not.'    (Vid.  Emtio  et  Venditio.) 

QUARTA'RIUS.    {Yid.  Sbxtabios.) 

QUASILLA'RI^.    (Vid.  Calatuos.) 

QUASILLUM.     (Vid.  Caiathos.) 

QIIATUORVIRI  JURI  DICUNDO.  (Kid.  Co- 
LONIA,  p.  282.) 

QUATUORVIRI  VIARUM  CURANDARUM. 
four  officers  who  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
roads  (tuc),  were  first  appointed  after  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus,  when  so  many  public  roads  were  made  by 
the  Romans.*  They  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Viocuri  of  Varro.* 

«QUERCUS  (<Ip«f),  the  Oalc.or  "  Querau  (Linn., 
gen.  1447)  tpecia  omnet."  "On  reading  atten- 
tively," says  Fee,  "  the  different  passages  of  Virgil 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  oak,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  poet  refers  to  several  species,  the 
determination  of  which  would  not  be  an  easy  task. 
The  kind  of  oak,  however,  which  figures  most  com- 
monly in  his  verses  as  the  symbol  of  strength,  and 
which,  moreover,  from  its  majestic  beauty,  was  con- 
secrated to  the  father  of  the  gods,  is  the  species 
to  which  botanists  have  given  the  name  of  Qiwrcua 
robur,  and  which  aboun<&  in  Europe."  According 
to  ancient  legends,  the  fruit  of  the  oak  served  as 
nourishment  for  the  early  race  of  mankind.  If  this 
account  be  true,  it  must  have  been  on  the  acorns  of 
the  Querent  tlez  that  the  primitive  race  of  mankind 
supported  themselves.  They  are  still  used  as  an 
article  of  food  by  the  inhabitants  of  certain  coun- 
tries in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  taste,  when  roast- 
ed, like  chestnuts.  In  the  year  1812,  during  the 
Peninsular  War,  the  French  troops  cantoned  in  the 
environs  of  Salamanca,  where  immense  forests  of 
the  Quercui  ballota  exist,  lived  for  several  days  on 
the  fruit  of  these  trees.  "  The  species  of  oak  de- 
scribed by  Theophrastus  may  be  thus  arranged :  1. 
the  ipvc  ifupic,  Querctu  robur. — 2.  i.  alyi^Mtj),  Q. 
ttgihpt. — 3.  <J.  irXaTv^XXo(  (uncertain). — 4.  i.  ^ii- 
}Jf,  y.  tucubu. — 5.  6.  dXi^hiioi  (uncertain). — 8.  d. 
^c'AAof,  Q.  auber. — 7.  6.  iTvfi6dpv{  (uncertain).— 8. 
i.  iavpii,  Q.  cerri*. — The  ipvc  of  Homer  is  refera- 
ble to  both  the  Q.  ilex  and  Q.  teteulut."     (Vid. 

/CSCOLDS.)* 

QUERE'LA  INOFFICIO'SI  TESTAMENT!. 
( Vid.  Testahentdh.) 

QUINA'RIflS.    (Kid.  Dbnabios.) 

QUINCUNX.    ( Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 

QUINDECEMVIRI.    ( Vid.  Decemviei,  p.  340.) 

QUINQUAGE'SIMA,  the  fiftieth,  or  a  tax  of  two 
l>er  cent,  upon  the  value  of  all  slaves  that  were 
sold,  was  instituted  by  Augustus,  according  to  Dion 
Cassius.*  Tacitus,*  however,  mentions  the  twen- 
ty-fillh,  or  a  tax  of  four  per  cent,  upon  the  sale  of 
davcs  in  the  time  of  Nero :  if  both  passages  are 
correct,  this  tax  must  have  been  increased  after 
the  time  of  Augustus,  probably  by  Caligula,  who, 
we  are  told  by  Suetonius,'  introduced  many  new 
taxes.* 

We  are  also  told  by  Tacitus*  that  Nero  abolished 
the  quinquagesima ;  this  must  have  been  a  diflerent 
tax  from  the  above-mentioned  one,  and  may  have 
been  similar  to  the  quinquagesima  mentioned  by  Ci- 
cero" in  connexion  with  the  aratores  of  Sicily. 

A  duty  of  two  per  cent,  was  levied  at  Athens 
upon  exports  and  imports.    (Vid.  Pentecoste.) 

QUINQUATRUS  or  QUINQUATRIA,  a  festival 
sacred  to  Minerva,  which  was  celebrated  on  the 
19th  of  March  (a.  d.  XIV.,  Kal.  Apr.),  and  was  so 

1.  (Dig.  »1,  tit.  1 ;  44,  tit.  «.)—«.  (Dig.  .,  tit.  «,  •.  9,  ♦  SO.— 
dralli,  Inscrip.,  n.  773.)— 3.  (Da  Lin^.  Lat.,  T.,  7,  ed.  MaUer.)  | 
—4.  (Fee,  Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  oxxiTiii.— Theopur.,  H.  P.,  i.,  S  ;  i 
Hi,  5:  ir,  C— Adams,  Append,,  a.  t,)— S.  (!».,  31.)— 4).  (liii.,  I 
M.)— 7.  (in  Vita,  c.  40.)— 8.  (Bnrmami,  De  Vactil.,  p.  t9,  *o.) 
-0.  (Am.,  xiii.,  41.)-10.  (e.  Verr.,  II.,  iii.,  44.)  ' 
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called,  according  to  Varro,'  because  it  was  tlie  GItfe 
day  after  the  ides,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Tnaeo- 
lans  called  a  festival  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  ide> 
Sexatrut,  and  one  on  the  seventh  SeptimatruM.  Gd 
lius*  and  Festus*  also  give  the  same  etymology,  ana 
the  latter  states  that  the  Faliscans  too  called  a  fes 
tival  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  ides  Deermttrut.* 
Both  Varro  and  Feslus  state  that  the  quioquatrai 
was  celebrated  for  only  one  day,  but  Ovid*  sayr 
that  it  was  celebrated  for  five  days,  and  was  fa 
this  reason  called  by  this  name :  that  on  the  b» 
day  no  blood  was  shed,  but  that  on  the  last  foar 
there  were  contests  of  gladiators.  It  would  appear, 
however  from  the  above-mentioned  authorities,  that 
the  first  day  was  only  the  festival  properly  so  caL- 
ed,  and  that  the  last  four  were  merely  an  addi- 
tion, made,  perhaps  in  the  time  of  Ciesar,  to  grat- 
ify the  people,  who  became  so  passionately  fond  of 
gladiatorial  combats.  The  ancient  calendars,  too, 
assign  only  one  day  to  the  festival. 

Ovid*  says  that  this  festival  was  celebrated  in 
commemoration  of  the  birthday  of  Minerva ;  but, 
according  to  Festus,  it  was  sacred  to  Minerva  be- 
cause her  temple  on  the  Aventine  was  consecrated 
on  that  day.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  festival,  ac- 
cording to  Ovid,'  the  trumpets  used  in  sacred  rites 
were  purified ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  original- 
ly a  separate  festival,  called  Tubtbuirium,*  whick 
was  celebrated,  as  we  know  from  the  ancient  eat- 
endars,  on  the  23d  of  March  (a.  d.  X.,  Col.  Afr.\ 
and  would,  of  course,  when  the  quinquatnis  was 
extended  to  five  days,  fall  on  the  last  day  of  that 
festival. 

As  this  festival  was  sacred  to  Minerva,  it  secnt 
that  women  were  accustomed  to  consult  Ibrtaae- 
tellers  and  diviner?  upon  this  day.*  Domitian 
caused  it  to  be  celebrated  every  ycat  in  his  Alban 
Villa,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Alba,  and 
instituted  a  collegium  to  superintend  the  celebrritioa. 
which  consisted  of  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  at 
the  exhibition  of  plays,  and  of  contests  of  oraton 
and  poets" 

There  was  also  another  festival  of  this  name, 
called  Quinfuatnn  Minuscula  or  Quinquatre*  Mi- 
nores,  celebrated  on  the  ides  of  June,  on  which  the 
tibicines  went  through  the  city  In  procession  to  the 
Temple  of  Minerva." 

QUINQUENNA'LIA  were  games  instituted  by 
Nero,  A.D.  60,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  lestivak, 
and  celebrated,  like  the  Greek  vevraer^det,  at  the 
end  of  every  four  years :  they  consisted  of  musicaL 
gymnastic,  smd  equestrian  contests,  ard  were  caUed 
NeroniaTia."  Suetonius  and  Tacitus'*  say  that  such 
games  were  first  introduced  at  Rome  by  Nero,  by 
which  they  can  only  mean  that  games  consistng 
of  the  three  contests  were  new,  since  ^tsfvn- 
nalia  had  been  previously  instituted  both  in  boDoor 
of  Julius  Cesar'*  and  of  Augustus.'*  The  quinquea- 
nalia  of  Nero  appear  not  to  have  lieen  cel^rated 
after  his  time  till  they  were  revived  again  by  Domi- 
tian in  honour  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter." 

QUINQUENNA-LIS.    ( Vid.  CotoKiA,  p.  SS3.) 

QUINQUERE'MIS.    (.Vid.  Ships.) 

QUINQUERTIUM.    (K«J.  Pejttathlok.) 

QUINQUEVIRI,  or  five  commissioners,  were 
frequently  appoit;tud,  under  the  Republic,  as  extraor- 
dinary magistrates  ~  carry  any  measure  into  efifect 
Thus  fuinquetiri  tnemarii,  or  public  bankers,  werr 
sometimes  appointed  in  times  of  great  distiwu  (rid. 


1.  {D«  Ling.  Lat.,  Ti.,  14,  ed.  Mailer.)—*,  (n  .  U.)— 9.  (a.  t.) 
—4.  (Compare  Mdller,  Etnulwr,  ii.,  p.  49.)—}.  (Fait.,  iii.,  8N, 
4c.)— «.  (1.  c.)— 7.  (I.  848.) -8  (Featua,  a.  r^Vairo,  L  a>— « 
(Plant.,  Mil.,  iii.,  1,  98.)— 10.  (Suet.,  Dom.,  4.)— 11.  (Varro,  Da 
Ling.  Lat.,  n.,  17.— Orid,  Fi  at.,  t!.,  ASl,  Ac- Peatoa,  p.  149. 
ed.  MUUer.)— IS.  (Suet.,  Nar.,  IS.— Tac..  Ann.,  xiT.,  90.— Di« 
Can.,  Ixi.,  ai.)  —  13.  (II.  oc.)  —  14.  (Dion  Caaa.,  xlrr.,  <.)  — .U 
IV    Ii.,  19.— Suet.,  OctaT.,  ».)—!«.  (SiMt..  Dob.,  4.1 
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QUORI/M  BONORUM. 


4cii«ii«u);  the  same  nnmber  of  commissioners 
7ii8  sometimes  appointed  to  sapcrintend  tlie  forma- 
tion of  a  colony,  though  three  (triumviri)  was  a 
more  common  number.  {Vid.  Colonia,  p.  280.) 
We  find,  too,  that  quinqueviri  were  created  to  su- 
perintend the  repairs  of  the  wills  and  of  the  towers 
'>f  the  city,'  as  well  as  for  Taiiona  other  purposes. 

Besides  the  extraordinary  voramissioners  of  this 
name,  there  were  also  permanent  officers,  called 
quinqueviri,  who  were  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
the  city  after  sunset,  as  it  was  inconvenient  for  the 
regular  magistrates  to  attend  to  this  duty  at  that 
time :  the/  were  first  appointed  soon  after  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus.* 

QUINTA'NA.    (ViiCAsrai.) 

QUINTI'LIS.    {Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 

QOTRINAXIA,  a  festival  sacred  to  Quirinus, 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  17th  of  February  (a. 
d.  XIII.,  Col.  Mart.),  on  which  day  Romulus  (Qui- 
rinus) was  said  to  have  been  carried  up  to  heaven.' 
This  festival  was  also  called  StuUorum  feria,  re- 
specting the  meaning  of  which,  see  Foknacalia. 

QUIRINA'LIS  FLAMEN.    (Kjd.  Flamen.) 

QIIIRITIUM  JUS.  ( Vid.  CiviTAS,  Roman  ;  Jos. 
p.  661.) 

QUOD  JUSSU,  ACTIO.  {Vid.  Josso,  Qood, 
Actio.) 

QUORUM  BONORUM,  INTERDICTUM.  The 
object  of  this  interdict  is  to  give  to  the  prsetorian 
heres  the  possession  of  anything  belonging  to  the 
hereditas  which  another  possesses  pro  herede  or 
pro  possessore.  The  name^of  this  interdict  is  de- 
rived from  the  introductory  words,  and  it  rans  as 
follows:  '■'■  Aii  fratm:  Quorum  bmorum  ex  ediclo 
meo  illx  pottario  data  at :  quod  de  Au  bonit  pro  he- 
rede out  pro  potseaaore  posndet,  posriderene  si  nihil 
Ultuaptum  ttiet :  quod  quidem  dolo  malo  fecitti,  uti 
ie$inere*  pottidere  :  id  tUi  rettituas."  The  plaintiff 
is  entitled  to  this  interdict  when  he  has  obtained 
the  bonorum  possessio,  and  when  any  one  of  the 
fo'iT  following  conditions  apply  to  the  defendant. 

1    Quod  de  hit  boni*  pro  herede. 

S    Aat  pro  poneasore  pottidet. 

3    Poaaidereave  ai  nihil  uaueaptum  etaet. 

4.  Quod  quidcm  dolo  malofectati,  uti  detvteret  pot- 
riiere. 

The  first  two  conditions  are  well  understood, 
and  apply,  also,  to  the  case  of  the  bereditatis  petitio. 
The  fourth  condition  also  applies  to  the  case  of  the 
bereditatis  petitio  and  the  rel  vindicatio;  but,  in- 
stead of  "^uwl  quidem,"  the  reading  "quodque"  has 
been  proposed,  which  seems  to  be  required ;  for  No. 
4  has  no  reference  to  No.  3,  but  is  itself  a  new  con- 
dition. The  words  of  No.  3  have  caused  some  dif- 
ficalty,  which  may  be  explained  as  follows. 

In  establishing  the  bonorum  possessio,  the  prstor 
intended  to  give  to  many  persons,  such  as  emanci- 
pated children  and  cognati,  the  same  rights  that  the 
beres  had ;  and  his  object  was  to  accomplish  this  ef- 
fectually. The  Roman  heres  was  the  representative 
of  the  person  who  had  died  and  left  an  hereditas,  and 
by  virtue  of  this  representative  or  juristical  fiction  of 
the  person  of  the  dead  having  a  continued  existence 
in  the  person  of  the  heres,  the  heres  succeeded  to 
his  property,  and  to  all  his  rights  and  obligations. 
In  the  matter  of  rights  and  obligations  the  prsetor 
pat  the  bonorum  possessio  in  the  same  situation  as 
the  heres,  by  allowing  him  to  sue  in  respect  of  the 
claims  that  the  deceased  had,  and  allowing  any 
person  to  sue  him  in  respect  of  claims  against  the 
deceased,  in  an  actio  atilis  or  fictitia.*  In  respect 
to  the  property,  according  to  the  old  law  any  person 
might  talLe  possession  of  a  thing  belonging  to  the 


1.  (LiT.,  zxT.,  7.)— 3.  (D«.  I,  tit.  S,  •.  3,  t  SI.)— S.  (Grid, 
PaM.,  ii.,  Hi  — rMt.,  •.  T  -Vuro,  D*  Ling.  Ltt  ,  >i.,  13,  «d. 
Mailar  ^—4.  (UIp.,  Frar..  O    38. «.  13  — Oaiu*.  ir   34.) 


hereditas,  and  acquire  the  ownership  ol  it  :x\  a  cet- 
tain  time  by  usucapion.*  The  persons  in  whose 
favour  the  preetor's  edict  was  made  could  do  this 
as  well  as  any  other  person ;  but  if  they  found  any 
other  person  in  possession  of  anything  belonging  to 
the  hereditas,  they  could  neither  claim  it  by  the 
vindicatio,  for  they  were  not  owners,  nor  by  the  be- 
reditatis petitio,  for  they  were  not  heredes.  "o 
meet  this  difficulty,  the  interdictum  quorum  b<no- 
ram  was  introduced,  the  object  of  which  was  to  aid 
the  bonorum  possessor  in  getting  the  possession 
(whence  the  title  of  the  interdictum  adiplscendc 
possessionis),  and  so  commencing  the  usucapion. 
If  be  lost  the  possession  before  the  usucapion  was 
corajdete,  he  could,  in  most  cases,  recover  it  by 
the  possessorial  interdicts  properly  so  called,  or  by 
other  legal  means.  This,  according  to  Savigny,  is 
the  origin  of  the  bonoram  possessio. 

In  course  of  time,  when  bonitarian  ownership  (m 
bonis)  was  fully  established,  and  coexisted  with 
Quiritarian  ownership,  this  new  kind  of  ownership 
was  attributed  to  the  bonorum  possessor  after  he 
had  acquired  the  bonorum  possessio,  and  thus  all 
that  belonged  to  the  deceased  ex  jure  Quirltium  be- 
came his  in  bonis,  and  finally,  by  usucapion,  ex 
jure  Quirltium,  though  in  the  mean  time  he  bad 
most  of  the  practical  advantages  of  Quiritarian  own- 
ership. Ultimately  the  bonorum  possessio  came  to 
be  considered  as  a  species  of  her^ltas,  and  the  like 
forms  of  procedure  to  those  in  the  case  of  the  real 
hereditas  were  applied  to  the  case  of  the  bonoram 
possessio :  thus  arose  the  possessoria  bereditatis 
petitio,  which  is  mentioned  by  Gaius,  and  cannot, 
tbCTefore,  be  of  later  origin  than  the  time  of  Marcus 
Aivelins.  Thus  the  new  form  of  procedure,  which 
would  have  rendered  the  interdict  quorum  bonorum 
unnecessary  if  it  had  been  introduced  sooner,  co- 
existed with  the  interdict,  and  a  person  might  avail 
himself  of  either  mode  of  proceeding,  as  he  found 
best.*  In  the  legislation  of  Justinian  we  find  both 
forms  of  procedure  mentioned,  though  that  of  the 
interdict  had  altogether  fallen  into  disuse.' 

According  to  the  old  law,  any  possessor,  without 
respect  to  his  title,  could,  by  usucapion  pro  herede, 
obtain  the  ownership  of  a  thing  belonging  to  the 
hereditas ;  and,  of  course,  the  bonorum  possessor 
was  exposed  to  this  danger  as  much  as  tlie  heres. 
If  the  time  of  nsucapion  of  the  possessor  was  not 
interrupted  by  the  first  claim,  the  heres  had  no  title 
to  the  Interdict,  as  appears  from  its  terms,  for  such 
a  possessor  was  not  included  in  No.  1  or  2.  Ha- 
drian,' by  a  senatus  consultum,  changed  the  law  so 
far  as  to  protect  the  heres  against  the  complete 
usucapion  of  an  improbus  possessor,  and  to  restore 
the  thing  to  him.  Though  the  words  of  Gaius  are 
general,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  senatus 
consultum  of  Hadrian  did  not  apply  to  the  usucapi- 
on of  the  bonoram  possessor  nor  to  that  of  the  bons 
fidei  possessor.  Now  if  we  assume  that  the  sena- 
tus consultum  of  Hadrian  applied  to  the  bonorum 
possessor  also,  its  provisions  must  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  formula  of  the  interdict,  and  thus 
the  obscure  passage  No.  3  receives  a  clear  mean- 
ing, which  Is  this :  Vou  shall  restore  that  also  which 
you  no  longer  possess  pro  possessore,  but  once  so 
possessed,  and  the  possession  of  which  has  only  lost 
that  quality  in  consequence  of  a  lucrativa  usucapio. 
According  to  this  explanation,  the  passage  No.  3 
applies  only  to  the  new  rule  of  law  established  by 
the  senatus  consultum  of  Hadriau,  which  allowed 
the  old  usucapion  of  the  improbus  possessor  to  have 
its  legal  effect,  but  rendered  it  useless  to  him  b\ 
compelling  restitution.  In  the  legislation  of  Jus 
tinian,  consequently,  these  words  have  no  meaning 


1.  (Oaini,  <i.,  93-S8.)— 3.  (Otiat,  iii.,  84  >— 3  (Int..  it.,  m 
IS ) — I.  (Gaiu.  ii.,  S7.) 
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that  old  usucapion  forms  no  part  of  it ;  yet 
the  words  have  been  retained  in  the  compilation  of 
•ustinian,  like  many  others  belonging  to  an  earlier 
age,  though  in  their  new  place  they  are  entirely  d«- 
roid  of  meaning.' 

R. 

*RAIA,  a  species  offish,  the  Skate.  ( Vid.  Batis.) 
RAMNES,  RAMNENSES.    (Kid.  Patbioii.) 
•RANA,  the  Frog.    {Vid.  Batbachds.) 
•RANUNCULUS,  a  plant.    (Vid.  Batraobioh.) 
•RAPHANUS.    (Vid.  Rhaphanis.) 
RAPI'NA.   {Vid.  Bona  Rapta,  Foetom.) 
RASTER  or  RASTRUM,  dim.  RASTELLUS. 
RALLUS,  RALLUM  {(varvp),  a  spud  {tid.  Katki- 
Nos)  a  rake,  a  hoe. 

Agreeably  to  its  derivation  from  rado,  to  tcrttpe, 
"raster"  denoted  a  hoe  which  in  its  operation  and 
in  its  simplest  form  resembled  the  scrapers  used  by 
our  scavengers  in  cleansing  the  streets.  By  the 
division  of  its  blades  into  tines  or  prongs,  it  assu- 
med more  of  the  form  of  our  garden-rauies,  and  it 
was  distinguished  by  the  epithets  kuUiu  and  quad- 
tident,*  according  to  the  number  of  the  divisions. 

The  ratter  bidetu  was  by  far  the  most  common 
vpecies,  and  hence  we  frequently  find  it  mentioned 
under  the  simple  name  bideru.'  This  term  corre- 
iponds  to  the  Greek  ilneXXa,  for  which  a/uviti  was 
substituted  in  the  Attic  dialect.*  The  bidens  was 
nsed  tu  turn  up  the  soil,  and  thus  to  perform,  on  a 
small  scale,  the  part  of  a  plough.*  But  it  was  much 
more  commonly  used  in  the  work  called  oceatio  and 
QuKoumia,  i.  e.,  the  breaking  down  of  the  clods  af- 
ter ploughing.*  {Vid.  Malleds.)  Hence  it  was 
heavy.'  The  prongs  of  the  bidens  held  by  the  rus- 
tic in  the  woodcut  at  p.  710  are  curved,  which 
agrees  with  the  description  of  the  same  implement 
in  CatuUua.''  Vine-dressers  continually  used  the 
"lideos  in  hacking  and  breaking  the  lumps  of  earth, 
•lunng  it,  and  collecting  it  about  the  roots  of  the 
,  'Tines.*  In  stony  land  it  was  adapted  for  digging 
\Tenches,  while  the  spade  was  better  suited  to  the 
purpose  when  the  soil  was  full  of  the  roots  of  rush- 
es and  other  plants.'*  (Kid.  Pala.)  Wooden  rakes 
were  sometimes  used." 

RATIO-NIBUS  DISTRAHENDIS  ACTIO.  ( Vid. 
Thteh.) 

RECEPTA;  DE  RECEPTO,  ACTIO.  The 
pretor  declared  that  be  would  allow  an  action 
against  nauts,  caupones,  and  stabolarii,  in  respect 
of  any  property  for  the  security  of  which  they  had 
undertaken  (rectperint,  whence  the  name  of  the  ac- 
tion), if  they  did  not  restore  it.  The  meaning  of  the 
term  nauta  has  been  explained  {tid.  EzsEcrroBiA 
Actio)  :  the  meaning  of  caapo  follows  from  the  de- 
scription of  the  business  of  a  caupo."  "  A  nauta, 
caupo,  and  stabularius  are  paid,  not  for  the  care 
which  they  take  of  a  thing,  but  the  nauta  is  paid  fur 
carrying  passengers,  the  caupo  for  permitting  trav- 
^ellers  to  stay  in  his  caupona,  the  stabularius  for  al- 
lowing beasts  of  burden  to  stay  in  his  stables,  and 
yet  they  are  bound  for  the  security  of  the  thing  also 
{autoditt  nomine  tenentwr)."  The  two  latter  actions 
are  similar  to  such  actions  as  arise  among  us  against 
innkeepers  and  Uvery-stable-keepers,  on  whose 
,:)iemises  loss  or  injury  has  been  sustained  with  re- 
.  pect  to  the  property  of  persons  whicli  they  have  Iqr 


].  (SaTigny,  Veber  du  Inlerdict  Qooram  Bononm,  Z«it- 
•rhiift,  Ac,  ml.  T.  —  Dig.  43,  til.  S.  — Gaiu,  ir.,  144.)— I. 
(Cuo,  De  Rs  Riut.,  10.)— 3.  (Jot.,  iii.,  »8.)— 4.  (Xao.,  Crrop., 
tL,  a,  S  S4,  3«.— Arista^.,  Nob.,  1488,  1501.— At<»,  Ml.— 
Plinm.,  Eel.,  p.  30S,  ed.  Lab*ck.— Plato,  Repnb.,  p.  436,  //— 
Tim.,  Lex.  Plat.,  •.  i.)—i.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xni.,  0,  a.  «.)-§. 
(Virg.,  Geotj ,  i.,  M,  1»5.)— 7.  (Grid,  Met.,  ri.,  101.)— 8.  (ti, 
N.)— «.  (Virf.,  OeoiK.,  u.,  tIA,  400.— Col.,  De  Re  Roat.,  iii.,  II ; 
it.,  14.— OeoJMm.,  t.,  ».)— 10.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  zviil.,  0,  a.  8.— So- 
•toB.,  Nero,  1».)~11  (Col.,  De  Re  Rut ,  ii.,  13.)— iS.  (Die.  « 
tit. «,  a.  S.) 
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JBgal  implication  undertaken  the  care  of.  At  Sni 
sight  there  seems  no  reason  for  these  prastoria  a» 
tiones,  as  the  person  who  ban  sustained  loss  wtoM 
either  have  an  actio  locati  and  conducti  in  case* 
where  payment  had  been  agreed  on,  or  an  actio  de- 
positi  where  no  payment  had  been  agreed  on  -,  but 
Pomponius  suggests  that  the  reason  was  this :  in  a 
matter  of  locatum  and  conductum,  the  receiver  wus 
only  answerable  for  loss  in  case  he  was  guilty  of 
culpa ;  and  in  a  matter  of  depositum,  only  in  com 
he  was  guilty  of  dolus  malus  ;  but  the  receivet 
was  liable  to  these  prastoris  actiones  if  the  tiling 
was  lost  or  injured  even  without  any  culpa  on  his 
part,  and  he  was  only  excused  in  case  of  damnum 
fatale,  such  as  shipwreck,  piracy,  and  so  forth. 

These  prctorian  actions  in  &ctum  were  eithet 
"  rei  perteaUorite"  for  the  recovery  of  the  tiling,  or 
"panalet"  for  damages.  The  former  action  might 
be  maintained  against  the  heres  of  the  nauta,  cau- 
po, or  stabularius.  The  exercitor  of  a  ship  was  an- 
swerable for  any  loss  or  damage  caused  to  proper- 
ty, which  he  had  received  in  the  legal  sense  of  thia 
term,  by  any  person  in  his  employment.  The  actio 
against  him  was  in  du|dum.  "Die  liability  on  tiM 
part  of  caupones  and  stabularii  was  the  same :  a 
caupo,  for  instance,  was  answerable  for  loss  or 
damage  to  the  goods  of  any  traveller  who  lodged 
in  his  house,  if  caused  by  those  who  were  dwelhng 
in  the  caupona,  but  not  if  caused  by  other  trave- 
lers. The  actio  for  damages  could  not  be  main- 
tained against  the  heres.' 

When  parties  who  had  a  matter  to  litigate  had 
agreed  to  refer  it  to  an  arbitrator,  which  referencn 
was  called  compromissum,  and  a  person  had  ai> 
cepted  the  oflSce  of  arbitrator  (orMrtitm  recefcnti, 
the  prstor  would  compel  him  to  proooonce  a  se» 
tence,  unless  he  had  aome  legal  excnae.  The  pna- 
tor  could  compel  a  person  of  any  rank,  as  a  ooon- 
laris,  for  instance,  to  pronounce  a  sentence  after  ts 
king  upon  him  the  office  of  arbitrator ;  bat  be  conk. 
not  compel  a  person  who  held  a  magistralna  or  po- 
testas,  as  a  consul  or  prctor,  for  he  had  no  imperiom 
over  them.  The  parties  were  bound  to  submit  t4t 
the  award  of  the  arbitrator ;  and  if  either  party  le 
fused  to  abide  by  it,  the  other  had  against  him  a 
poens  petitio,  if  a  poena  was  agreed  on  in  the  com- 
promissum ;  and  if  there  was  no  poena  in  the  com 
promissum,  be  had  in  incerti  actio.* 

RECISSCRIA  ACTIO.  {Vid.  Ihtebobssio,  p. 
MS.) 

RECUPERATCRES.  (Kid.  Actio,  p.  18;  Jv- 
Dix,  p.  560.) 

REDEMPTOR,  the  general  name  for  a  contract- 
or who  undertook  the  building  and  repairing  at 
public  works,  private  houses,  He.,  and,  in  fact,  of 
any  kind  of  work.*  The  fanners  of  the  public  tax- 
es were  also  called  Rcdemptorei.* 

REDHIBITOHIA  ACTIO  was  an  actio  whiob 
a  buyer  bad  against  a  seller  for  rescinding  the  bar- 
gain of  sale  on  account  of  any  defect  in  the  thing 
purchased,  which  the  buyer  was  not  acqnaintea 
with,  and  which,  according  to  the  edict  of  the  «•- 
rule  ediles,  he  ought  to  have  been  acquainted  witk. 
"  Redhibere,"  says  Ulpian,  "  is  so  to  act  that  the 
seller  shall  have  back  what  he  had ;  and  becanaa 
this  is  done  by  restoration,  for  that  reason  it  ia  caB 
ed  *  rcdJubitio,'  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  'rMt 
tio.'  "  The  effect  of  the  redhibitio  was  to  i«sctnd 
the  bargain,  and  to  put  both  parties  in  the  aanM 
condition  as  if  the  sale  bad  never  taken  place 
The  time  allowed  for  prosecuting  the  actio  radhi- 
bitoria  was  "  tes  mentt*  utiU$,"  which  were  reckon- 


1.  (Di^.  4,  tit.  S.— PeoUi  in  Titt.,  Dig.  at  Cod..  Ad  rem  ■ 
cam  peninenlea  Commentahi,  Ac,  AmiteL,  1606.) — a.  (Dtf.  ^ 
tit.  8.)— 3.  (Featna,  a.  t.— Her.,  Cam.,  iii^  1,  ».—£*..  iT.a. 
71.— Cic.,  Da  DiT.,  ii.,  tl.)— (  (Dig.  I»,  tit  t,  a.  •»  i%.\ 
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REPKTUNUA. 


Sd  Pvm  tbe  day  of  sale,  or  firom  the  time  'when  any 
statement  or  promise  had  been  made  relating  to 
the  matter  (dictum  promittumve,  the  words  of  the 
edict^) 

REDIMICULUM  (KoBmip),  a  fillet  attached  to 
the  Calantica,  Diaobma,  mitra,  or  other  headdress 
at  the  occipat,  and  passed  over  the  shoulders  so  as 
to  hang  on  each  side  over  the  breast.*  Redimicu- 
la  were  properly  female  ornaments  ;'  and  in  the 
statues  of  Venus  they  were  imitated  in  gold.* 

RE'GIA  LEX.  A  lex  regia  during  the  kingly 
period  of  Roman  history  might  have  a  twofold 
meaning.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  law  which 
had  been  passed  by  the  comitia  under  the  presiden- 
cy of  the  king,  and  was  thus  distinguished  from  a 
lex  tribunicia,  which  was  passed  by  the  comitia 
under  the  presidency  of  the  tribunas  celerum.  In 
later  times,  all  laws,  the  origin  of  which  was  at- 
tributed to  the  time  of  the  kings,  were  called  leges 
regis,  though  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they 
were  aU  passed  under  the  presidency  of  the  kings, 
and  much  less,  as  some  modem  scholars  have  sup- 
pwed,  that  they  were  enacted  by  the  kings  without 
the  sanction  of  the  curies.  Some  of  these  laws 
were  preserved  and  followed  at  a  very  late  period 
of  Roman  history,  hvrf  tells  us,  that  after  the 
city  was  burned  by  the  Gauls,  the  leges  regisE  still 
extant  were  collected.  That  they  were  followed 
at  a  much  later  period  is  clear  from  Livy.»  Frag- 
ments of  such  laws  are  preserved  in  Festus,'  Pli- 
ny,' and  others.*  The  minute  detail  into  which 
aome  of  them  appear  to  have  entered,  allows  us  to 
infer  that  their  number  was  not  small.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  leges  belonging  to  the  period  of  the 
kings  cannot  be  doubted,  though  it  may  be  uncer- 
tain whether  they  were  written  at  so  early  a  pe- 
riod."   (Vid.  Jos  Civile,  Papiriakdx.) 

The  second  meaning  of  lex  regia  during  t'ue 
■dngly  period  was  undoubtedly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  lex  curiata  de  imperio.  (Kii.  Ihperioh.)  This 
is,  indeed,  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer,  but 
must  be  inferred  from  the  lex  regia  which  we  meet 
with  under  the  Empire,  for  the  name  could  scarce- 
ly have  been  invented  then;  it  must  have  come 
down  from  early  times,  when  its  meaning  was  sim- 
ilar, though  not  by  far  as  extensive.  During  the 
Empire  the  curies  continued  to  hold  their  meet- 
ings, though  they  were  only  a  shadow  of  former 
times ;  and  after  the  election  of  a  new  emperor, 
they  conferred  upon  him  the  imperium  in  the  an- 
cient form  by  a  lex  curiata  de  imperio,  which  was 
now  usually  caHed  lex  regia.  The  imperium,  how- 
ever, which  this  regia  lex  conferred  upon  an  em- 
peror, was  of  a  very  different  nature  from  that  which 
in  former  times  it  had  conferred  upon  the  kings. 
It  now  embraced  all  the  rights  and  powers  which 
formerly  the  populus  Romanus  had  possessed,  so 
that  the  emperor  became  what  formerly  the  popu- 
lus had  been,  that  is,  sovereign.  Hence  he  could 
do  aU  those  things  on  his  own  authority  which  had 
formerly  been  done  by  the  populus  Romanus,  or,  at 
least,  only  with  its  sanction."  A  fragment  "of  such 
a  lex  regia,  conferring  the  imperium  upon  Vespa- 
sian, engraved  upon  a  brazen  table,  is  still  extant 
in  the  Lateran  at  Rome.  It  is  generally  called, 
though  wrongly,  Senatus  consultum  de  Vespasiani 
Imperio.  It  is  copied  in  Emesti,  Excurs.  ii.  on 
Tacitus,  vol.  ii.,  p.  604,  &c.,  ed.  Bekker.'* 

I.  (Dig.  ai,  lit.  I.>— S.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  ix.,  ei6.— Orid,  Met,  x., 
MS.)— 3.  (Festu,  ■.  t,— Orid,  Epist.,  ix.,  71.— Jut.,  ii.,  70.— 
Pruduit.,  Psychom.,  448.)— 4.  (Ovid,  F«»t.,  it.,'  13»-137.)— 5. 
(Ti.,  i-)-^'  (xxiiv.,  (J.)— 7.  (b.  t.  Flonire  and  occisum.) — 8,  (H. 
N.,  zxxiii.,  10.) — 9.  (Compare  Dionyi.,  ii.,  10. — Tacit.,  Aim.,  iii., 
M ;  xii.,  8.— Dig.  1,  tit.  «,«.»,*  2.)— 10.  (Dirkion,  Uehereiclit  d. 
oiaherigen  Veraache  xnr  KritilL  und  Hentellun^  dea  Pextes  der 
UAlMibleibsel  tod  den  Oesctzen  der  '^3m.  KOnige,  p  234,  &c.) 
—11.  (Dig.  I,  tit.  4, «.  1.— Cod., .,  tit.  17,  •.  I.)— IS.  (Compan 
*'aci*    II  It.,  ir.  i  t  — Niebokr  Itin.  of  Rome,  i.,  p  34>.) 


REGIFU'GiUM  or  FUGA'LIA,  the  iting  s  fligni. 
a  festival  which  was  held  by  the  Romans  every 
year  on  the  24th  of  February,  and,  according  to 
Verrius'  and  Ovid,*  in  commemoration  of  the  flight 
of  King  Tarquinius  Saperbus  from  Rome.  The 
day  is  marked  in  the  fasti  as  nefastus.  In  some 
ancient  calendaria  the  24th  of  May  is  likewise  call- 
ed Regifugium,  and  in  others  it  is  described  as  Q. 
Rex  C.  F.,  that  is,  "  juando  rex  comitiamt  fas,"  or 
"guando  rex  comitio  fugit."  Several  ancient  as 
well  as  modern  writers  have  denied  that  either  of 
these  days  had  anything  to  do  with  the  flight  of 
King  Tarquinius,*  and  are  of  opinion  that  these 
two  days  derived  their  name  from  the  symbolical 
flight  of  the  rex  sacrorum  from  the  comitium  ;  for 
this  king-priest  was  generally  not  allowed  to  ap- 
pear in  the  comitium,  which  was  destined  for  the 
transaction  of  political  matters,  in  which  he  could 
not  take  part.  But  on  certain  days  in  the  year, 
and  certainly  on  the  two  days  mentioned  above,  he 
had  to  go  to  the  comitium  for  the  purpose  of  offei 
ing  certain  sacrifices,  and  immediately  after  he  had 
performed  his  functions  there  he  hastily  fled  from 
it ;  and  this  symbolical  flight  was  called  Regifn- 
gium.* 

REGCJLA  (kovuv),  the  rulrr  used  by  scribes  foi 
drawing  right  lines  with  pen  and  ink ;'  also  the 
rule  used  by  carpentei-s,  masons,  and  other  artif- 
icers, either  for  drawing  straight  lines  or  making 
plane  surfaces.*  That  it  was  marked  with  equtU 
division.!,  like  our  carpenter's  rules,  is  manifest 
from  the  representations  of  it  among  the  "  imt^w- 
menla  fabrorum  lignariorum,"  in  the  woodcuts  at 
pages  2.'>2,  664.  The  substauce  with  which  the 
lines  were  made  was  raddle  or  red  ochre  (jukroi'). 
{Yid.  LiNBA.) 

The  scalebeam  is  sometimes  called  xavuv  instead 
oi  Qvyiv.  {Vid.  Jvovii.)  Two  rulers  were  some 
times  fixed  crossways,  in  the  form  of  the  'etter  X 
as  a  support  for  a  piece  of  machinery.' 

REI  UXO'RI.<E  or  DOTIS  ACTIO.   (Vid.  Bo»., 

RELATIO.    (Kid.  Senatds.) 

RELEGATIO.    (Vid.  Banishment,  Roman.) 

REMANCIPATIO.    (Kid.  EMANciPATm 

REMMIA  LEX.    (Vid.  Calbmmia.) 

REMU'RIA.     (Vid.  Lemoeia.) 

REMUS.     (Kid.  Ships.) 

REPA'GULA.     ( Vid.  Janua,  p.  826.) 

REPETUND^  or  PECUiNIiE  REPETUNDA. 
Repetunds  pecuniffi  was  the  term  used  to  designate 
such  sums  of  money  as  the  socii  of  the  Roman  state 
or  individuals  claimed  to  recover  from  magistratus, 
judices,  or  public!  curatores,  which  they  had  im- 
properly taken  or  received  in  the  provincia;  or  in 
the  urbs  Roma,  either  in  the  discharge  of  their  ju- 
risdictio,  or  in  their  capacity  of  judices,  or  in  respect 
of  any  other  public  function.  Sometimes  the  word 
repetunda:  was  used  to  express  the  illegal  act  for 
which  compensation  was  sought,  as  in  the  phrase 
"  repetundarum  ijuimulari,  damnari ;"  and  pecunia* 
meant  not  only  money,  but  anything  that  had  value. 
Originally  inquiry  was  made  into  this  offence  extra 
ordinem  ex  senatus  consulto,  as  appears  from  the 
case  of  P.  Furius  Philus  and  M.  Matienus,  who 
were  accused  of  this  offence  by  the  Hispani."  The 
first  lex  on  the  subject  was  the  Caipurnia,  whicn 
was  proposed  and  carried  by  the  tribunus  plebis  L. 
Calpumius  Piso  (B.C.  149),  who  also  distinguished 
himself  as  an  historical  writer.  By  this  lex  a  pras- 
tor  was  appointed  for  trying  persons  charged  with 
this  crime.'*    This  lex  only  applied  to  provincial 


1.  (ap.  Fett.,  a.  t.  Regifogiom.)— S.  (Fast.,  ii.,  085,  &o.)— I 
(CinciuB  ap.  Feit ,  1.  c.) — 4.  (FestUB,  L  c. — Plat,  Qnnat.  Rom.. 
83.- Ovid,  FsBt.,  v..  787.)— 5.  (Bronclt,  Anal,  iii.,  M,  87.)— • 
(Ariitopli.,  Run.,  798.— VitruT.,  Tii.,  3,  4  5.)— 7.  (Bninck,  Anal 
i.,m.)~8.  (Col.,  De  Re  Knit., tii.,  IS.)— «.  (Lir., xliii., « )— IC 
'Cic,  V*  Oft.  u  ,  SI.— U.^  Brat.,  S7.) 
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jjugidtratus,  because  in  the  year  B.C  141,  accord- 
big  to  Cicero,'  the  like  offence  in  a  magistratus  ur- 
kanus  was  the  subject  of  •  qucatio  extra  ordinem. 
It  seems  that  the  penalties  of  the  lex  Oalpumia  were 
merely  pecuniary,  and,  at  least,  did  not  comprise 
exsilium,  for  L.  Lentulus,  who  was  censor  B.C. 
147,  bad  been  convicted  on  a  charge  of  repetundae 
in  the  previous  year.  The  pecuniary  penalty  was 
ascertained  by  the  litis  sestimatio,  or  taking  an  ac- 

ount  of  all  the  sums  of  money  which  the  convicted 

arty  had  ill  gaily  received. 
Various  l.;gea  De  Repetundis  were  passed  after 
the  lex  Calpurnia,  and  the  penalties  were  continually 
made  heavier.  The  lex  Junia  was  passed  probably 
about  B  C.  126,  on  the  proposal  of  M.  Junius  Pen- 
nus,  tribunus  plebis.  It  is  probable  that  this  was 
the  lex  under  which  C.  Calo,  proconsul  of  Macedo- 
nia, was  living  in  exile  at  Tarraco  ;*  for  at  least 
exsilium  was  not  a  penalty  imposed  by  the  Calpur- 
nia lex,  but  was  added  by  some  later  lex.  This  lex 
Junia  and  the  lex  Calpurnia  are  mentioned  in  the 
lex  Servilia. 

The  lex  Servilia  Glaucia  was  proposed  and  car- 
ried by  C.  Servilius  Glaucia,  prtelor,  in  the  sixth 
consulship  of  Marius,  B.C.  lUO.  This  lex  applied  to 
an^-  magistratus  who  had  improperly  taken  or  re- 
ceived money  from  any  private  person ;  but  a  ma- 
gistratus could  not  be  accused  during  the  term  of 
office.  The  lex  enacted  that  the  prtetor  peregrinus 
should  annually  appoint  450  Judices  for  the  trial  of 
this  offence :  the  judices  were  not  to  be  senators. 
The  penalties  of  the  lex  were  pecuniary  and  exsili- 
um; the  law  allowed  a  comperendinatio.'  Before 
the  lex  Servilia,  th?  pecuniary  penalty  was  simply 
restitution  of  what  had  been  wrongfully  taken  ;  this 
lex  seems  to  have  raised  the  penalty  to  double  the 

mount  of  what  had  been  wrongfully  taken  ;  and 

ubsi  quently  it  was  made  quadruple.    Exsilium  was 

nly  the  punishment  in  case  a  man  did  not  abide  his 
trial,  but  withdrew  from  Rome.*  Under  this  lex 
were  tried  M.  Aquillius,  P.  Rutilius,  M.  Scaunis, 
and  Q.  Metellus  Numidicus.  The  lex  gave  the  civ- 
itas  to  any  person  on  whose  complaint  a  person  was 
convicted  of  repetundse.'  When  Sigonius  was  pro- 
fessor at  Padua,  he  found  in  the  library  of  Cardinal 
Bembo  two  fragments  of  a  Roman  law  on  bronze, 
which,  for  reasons  apparently  sufficient,  he  consid- 
ers to  be  fragments  of  this  lex  Servilia.  The  in- 
scription, which  is  greatly  mutilated,  is  given  in  the 
work  of  Sigonius  Oe  Judiciis,  and  has  also  been 
pablished  by  Klenze,  Berol.,  1835,  but  the  wrriter  has 
not  seen  the  work  of  Klenze. 

The  lex  A  cilia,  which  seems  to  be  of  uncertain 
date,  was  proposed  and  carried  by  M.  Acilius  Gla- 
brio,  a  tribunus  plebis,  which  enacted  that  there 
should  be  neither  ampliatio  nor  comperendinatio. 
It  is  conjectured  that  this  is  the  lex  Ceecilia  men- 
tioned by  Valerius  Maxiraus,*  in  which  passage,  if 
the  conjecture  is  correct,  we  should  read  Acilia  for 
Cecilia.'  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  Acilia  or 
Servilia  was  first  enacted,  but  it  appears  that  the 
Acilia  took  away  the  comperendinatio  which  the 
Servilia  allowed. 

The  lex  Cornelia  was  passed  in  the  dictatorship 
of  Sulla,  and  continued  in  force  to  the  time. of  C. 
Julius  CKsar.  It  extended  the  penalties  of  repe- 
tunde  to  other  illegal  acts  committed  in  the  provin- 
ces, and  to  judices  who  received  bribes,  to  those  to 
whose  hands  the  money  came,  and  to  those  who 
did  not  give  into  the  terarium  their  proconsular  ac- 
counts (proconsulares  rationes).  The  prstor  who 
presided  over  this  quaestio  chose  the  judges  by  lot 

1.  Do  Fin.,  ji.,  I«.)-S.  (Cic,  Pro  Balbo,  II.— V«U.  Pwerc., 
i.,  8.)—  3.  (Cic  in  Verr.,  II.,  i.,  9.)  — 4.  (StTignr,  Von  dem 
Ichnu  der  Mind.,  Zeitschrift,  x.)—i.  (Cio.,  Pro  Bilbo,  33,  34.) 
-  «.  (ri.,  0, 10.)  —  T   (Cic.  in  Verr.,  Act.  Pr.,  17  j  in  V»rr.,  II., 
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ftom  the  senators,  whence  it  appears  that  tbe  Ser^ 
villa  lex  was  repealed  by  this  lex,  at  least  bo  far  •■ 
related  to  the  constitution  of  the  court.  This  lei 
also  allowed  ampliatio  and  comperendinatio.  The 
penalties  were  pecuniary  (litis  cstimatio)  and  tbe 
aqua!  et  ignis  interdictio.  Under  this  lex  were  tried 
L.  Dolabella,  Cn.  Piso,  C.  Verres,  C.  Macer,  M.  Fo» 
teius,  and  Lucius  Flaccus,  the  last  two  of  whoei 
were  defended  by  Cicero.  In  the  Verrinc  oratidis, 
Cicero  complains  of  the  comperendinatio,  or  double 
bearing  of  the  (»tuse  which  the  lex  Cornelia  allow- 
ed, and  refers  to  the  practice  under  the  lex  Acilia, 
according  to  which  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  the 
defence,  and  the  evidence  were  only  heard  onoe, 
and  so  the  matter  was  decided.' 

Tbe  last  lex  De  Repetundis  was  the  lex  Jnfia, 
passed  in  the  first  consulship  of  C.  Julius  Cesar, 
B.C.  69.'  This  lex  consisted  of  numerous  heads 
(capita),  which  have  been  collected  by  Sigoairo. 
This  lex  repealed  the  penalty  of  exsilium,  but,  in 
addition  to  the  litis  aistimatio,  it  enacted  that  per- 
sons convicted  under  this  lex  should  lose  their  rank, 
and  be  disqualified  from  being  witnesses,  judices,  o/ 
senators.  This  is  the  lex  which  was  commented 
on  by  the  jurists,  whose  expositions  are  preserved 
in  the  Digest*  and  in  the  Code.*  This  lex  adopted 
some  provisions  that  existed  in  previous  l^es,  as, 
for  instance,  that  by  which  the  money  that  had  been 
improperly  retained  could  be  recovered  from  those 
into  whose  hands  it  could  be  traced.'  The  lex  had 
been  passed  when  Cicero  made  his  oration  against 
Piso,  B.C.  55.'  A.  Gabinins  was  convicted  andei 
this  lex.  Many  of  its  provisions  may  be  collected 
from  the  oration  of  Cicero  against  Piso.  Cicero 
boasts  that  in  his  proconsulship  of  Cilicia  there  was 
no  cost  caused  to  the  people  by  himself,  his  legati, 
quaestor,  nor  any  one  else ;  he  did  not  even  den^ad 
from  the  people  what  the  lex  (Julia)  allowed  bim.' 

Under  tbe  Empbe,  the  offence  was  pnnisbaUe 
with  exile.' 

In  Clinton's  Fasti  HeUtmd,  the  lex  Calpamia  is 
incorrectly  stated  to  be  the  first  law  at  Rome  againtf 
bribery  at  elections.    Bribery  is  Ambitus. 

(Sigonius,  De  Judiciis,  ii.,  c.  37,  to  which  subse 
quent  writers  have  added  very  little.) 

REPLICATIO.    {Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 

REPOSITO'RIA.    {Vid.  C(ena,  p.  876.) 

REPOTIA.    (Vid.  Mabriaoe,  Rohan,  p.  62f.) 

REPU'DIUM.    (t'.d.  DivoETiOM.) 

RES.    {Vid.  DommDM.) 

RES  MA'NCIPI.    (KiiDomNioii.) 

RESCRIPTUM.    (Kid.  CoNSTiTOTioKBa.) 

RESPONSA.    (Vid.  Jurisconsolti.) 

RESTITUTIO  IN  INTEGRUM,  in  the  sense  m 
which  the  term  will  here  be  used,  signifies  the  re- 
scinding of  a  contract  or  transaction,  so  as  to  place 
the  parties  to  it  in  the  same  position  with  respect 
to  one  another  which  they  occupied  before  the  con 
tract  was  made  or  the  transaction  took  place.  Tb« 
restitutio  here  spoken  of  is  founded  on  the  Edict 
If  the  contract  or  transaction  is  such  as  not  to  be 
valid  according  to  the  jus  civile,  this  restitntio  i* 
not  needed,  and  it  only  applies  to  cases  of  contracts 
and  transactions  which  are  not  in  their  nature  or 
form  invalid.  In  order  to  entitle  a  person  to  the 
restitutio,  he  must  have  sustained  some  injury  ca- 
pable of  being  estimated,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tract or  transaction,  and  not  through  any  fault  of  his 
own,  except  in  the  case  of  one  who  is  minor  xxv. 
annorum,  who  was  protected  by  the  restitutio  against 
the  consequences  of  his  own  carelesf  ness.  The  in- 
jury, also,  must  be  one  for  which  the  injured  persoa 
has  no  other  remedy. 


I.  (in  Verr.,  n.,  i.,  ».)— J.  (Cio.  in  ■<  ««..  IS.)— S.  (48,  tH.  IL) 
—4.  (9,  tit.  87.)— 5.  (Cic,  Pro  C.  Rab  r.  Po«t.,  4.)— «.  (in  Pifc, 
31.)— 7.  (*d  Att.,  T.,  18.)-8.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ziT.,  Sfl^  nod  lt« 
note  of  Lipaiun.) 
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RESTITUTIO  IN  INTEGRUM. 


RESTITUTIO  IN  INlTiORUM. 


The  restitatio  may  either  be  efi^ted  oo  the  com- 
ttoint  of  the  injured  party,  which  would  generally 
je  made  after  the  completioo  of  the  transaction,  or 
«rben  he  is  sued  by  the  other  party  in  respect  of  the 
raosaction,  and  defends  himself  by  an  ezceptio. 
The  compUint,  as  a  general  rule,  roust  be  made 
within  foui  years  of  the  time  of  the  injury  being 
liscovered,  and  of  the  party  being  capable  of  bring- 
ng  his  action ;  in  the  case  of  minores,  the  four 
tears  were  reckoned  from  the  time 'of  their  attain- 
ing their  majority.  In  the  case  of  an  exceptio 
.here  was  no  limitation  of  time.'  According  to  the 
old  law,  the  complaint  must  be  made  within  one 
year. 

The  application  for  a  restitatio  conld  only  be  made 
to  one  who  had  jurisdictio,  either  original  or  delega- 
ted, which  flowed  from  the  possession  of  the  impe- 
rium  ;  and  it  might,  according  to  the  circumstances, 
be  decreed  by  the  magistratus  extra  ordinem,  or  the 
matter  might  be  referred  to  a  judex.  When  a  res- 
titutio was  decreed,  each  party  restored  to  the  other 
what  he  had  received  from  him,  with  all  its  acces- 
sions and  fruits,  except  so  far  as  the  fruits  on  one 
side  might  be  set  off  against  the  interest  of  money 
to  be  returned  on  the  other  side.  All  proper  costs 
and  expenses  incurred  in  respect  of  the  thing  to  be 
restored  were  allowed.  If  the  object  of  the  restitu- 
tio was  a  right,  the  iiijured  party  was  restored  to  his 
right ;  or  if  he  had  incurred  a  duty,  he  was  released 
(rom  the  duty. 

The  action  for  restitutio  might  be  maintained  by 
the  person  injured,  by  his  heredes,  cessionarii,  and 
sureties;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  could  only  be 
maintained  against  the  person  with  whom  the  con- 
tract had  been  made,  and  not  against  a  third  per- 
son who  was  in  possession  of  the  thing  which  was 
sought  to  be  recovered,  except  when  the  actio  for 
restitutio  was  an  actio  in  rem  scripta,  or  the  injured 
party  had  an  actio  in  rem,  or  when  the  right  which 
he  had  lost  was  a  right  in  rem. 

The  grounds  of  restitutio  were  either  those  ex- 
pressed in  the  Edict,  or  any  good  and  sufficient 
cause :  "  item  n  jua  alia  miki  jusla  cauta  use  vide- 
Utii^  ir.  integrum  rettitnam,  quod  ejus  per  leges  ple- 
Uscita,  tenabu  comuUa,  edicla,  decreta  principum 
licebU."* 

The  ground  of  the  restitatio  was,  that  the  party 
who  had  jast  cause  of  complaint  had  not  bona  fide 
consented  to  the  contract  or  transaction  by  which 
he  was  injured.  The  following  are  the  chief  cases 
in  which  a  restitutio  might  be  decreed  : 

The  case  of  vis  et  metus.  When  a  man  had  act- 
ed under  the  influence  of  force,  or  reasonable  fear 
caused  by  the  acts  of  the  other  party,  he  had  an 
actio  quoid  metus  causa  for  restitution  against  the 
party  who  was  the  wrong-doer,  and  also  against  an 
innocent  person  who  was  in  possession  of  that  which 
had  thus  illegally  been  got  from  him,  and  also  against 
the  heredes  of  the  wrong-doer  if  they  were  enriched 
by  being  bis  heredes.  If  he  was  sued  in  respect  of 
the  transaction,  he  could  defend  himself  by  an  ex- 
ceptio quod  metus  causa.  The  actio  quod  metus 
was  given  by  the  preetor  L.  Octavius,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Cicero.' 

The  case  of  dolus.  When  a  man  was  fraudulent- 
ly induced  to  become  a  party  to  a  transaction  which 
was  legal  in  all  respects  saving  the  fraud,  he  had 
h'j  actio  de  dolo  malo  against  the  guilty  person  and 
his  heredes,  so  far  as  they  were  made  richer  by  the 
fraad,  for  tlie  restoration  of  the  thing  of  which  be 
had  been  defrauded,  and,  if  that  was  not  possible, 
'or  coiupensation.  Against  a  third  party  who  was 
M  bona  fide  possession  of  the  thing,  he  had  no  ae- 
on.   If  he  was  sued  in  respect  of  the  transaction, 

1.  (Ckxl.,  u.,  tit.  S3,  •.  7.)— S.  (Dig.  4,  tit.  S.  •.  1.)— S.  (Com- 
e  t'ic.  in  Viin  .1'    iii ,  tS,  and  Dif  4,  tit.  S,  a.  1.) 


he  could  defend  himself  by  the  ezceptio  t-tM  maL 
(Kj<f.  CoLPi.)' 

The  case  of  minores  xxr.  annomm.  A  mino 
could  by  himself  do  no  legal  act  for  which  the  as 
sent  of  a  tutor  or  curator  was  required,  and,  there- 
fore, if  he  did  such  act  by  himself,  no  rest.tutio  was 
necessary.  If  the  tutor  had  given  his  auctoritas,  oi 
the  curator  his  assent,  the  transaction  was  legally 
binding,  but  yet  the  minor  could  claim  restitutio  if 
he  had  sustained  injury  by  the  transaction.  C^ius* 
gives  an  example  when  he  says  that,  if  too  large  an 
amount  was  inserted  in  the  condemnatio  of  the 
formula,  the  matter  is  set  right  by  the  prtetor,  or,  in 
other  words,  "reu*  »n  integrum  rettituitur ;"  but  if 
too  little  was  inserted  in  the  formula,  the  prtetor 
would  not  make  any  alteration ;  '"  for,"  he  adds, 
"  the  prtetor  more  readily  relieves  a  defendant  than 
a  plaintiff;  but  we  except  the  case  of  minores  xxv. 
annorum,  for  the  prctor  relieves  persons  of  this 
class  in  all  cases  wherein  they  have  committed  er- 
ror (in  vmnibut  rebut  laptis)." 

There  were,  however,  cases  in  which  minores 
could  obtain  no  restitutio ;  for  instance,  when  a  mi- 
nor, with  fraudulent  design,  gave  himself  out  to  be 
major;  when  he  confirmed  the  transaction  after 
becoming  of  age ;  and  in  other  cases  The  benefit 
of  this  restitutio  belonged  to  the  heredes  of  the  mi- 
nor, and  generally,  also,  to  sureties.  The  demand 
conld  only  be  made,  as  a  general  rule,  against  the 
person  with  whom  the  minor  had  the  transaction 
and  his  heredes.  The  minor  had  four  years  after 
attaining  his  majority  in  which  he  could  sue.  llie 
older  law  allowed  only  one  year.  If  the  time  had 
not  elapsed  when  he  died,  his  heres  had  the  benefit 
of  the  remaining  time,  which  was  reckoned  from  the 
time  adeundi  hereditatem ;  and  if  the  heres  was  a 
minor,  from  the  time  of  his  attaining  his  majority. 
(Vtd.  Cdeatob.) 

The  case  of  absentia:  which  comprehends  not 
merely  absence  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
but  absence  owing  to  madness  or  imprisonment,  and 
the  like  causes.*  If  a  man  had  sustained  injury  by 
bis  own  absentia,  he  was  generally  entitled  to  resti- 
tutio if  the  absentia  was  unavoidable  :  if  it  was  not 
unavoidable,  he  was  entitled  to  restitutio,  either  if 
be  could  have  no  redress  from  his  procurator,  or 
was  not  blameable  for  not  having  appointed  one. 
If  a  man  found  that  he  might  sustain  damage  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  his  adversary,  he  might 
avoid  that  by  entering  a  protestation  in  due  form. 

The  case  of  error,  mistake,  comprehends  such 
error  as  cannot  be  imputed  as  blame ;  and  in  sach 
case,  a  man  could  always  have  restitatio  when 
another  was  enriched  by  his  loss.  The  erroris 
causs  probatio  somewhat  resembles  this  case.* 

The  case  of  capitis  diminutio  through  adrogatio 
or  in  manum  conventio,  which  was  legally  followed 
by  the  extinction  of  all  the  obligations  of  the  per- 
son adrogated  or  in  manu.  The  preetor  restored  to 
the  creditors  of  such  persons  their  former  rights.* 

The  case  of  alienatio  judicii  mutandi  causa  iacU 
is  hardly  a  case  of  restitatio,  though  sometimes  con- 
sidered such.  It  occurs  when  a  man  alienates  a 
thing  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  a  clainrant  by  sa1» 
stituting  for  himself  another  against  whom  the 
claimant  cannot  so  easily  prosecute  his  right.  Ic 
the  case  of  a  thing  which  the  possessor  had  thus 
alienated,  the  preetor  gave  an  actio  in  factum  against 
the  alienor  to  the  full  value  of  the  thing.  If  a  man 
assigned  a  claim  or  right  with  the  view  of  injuring 
his  adversary  by  giving  him  a  harder  claimant  to 
deal  with,  the  adversary  could  meet  the  assignee, 
when  he  sued,  with  an  exceptio  judicii  mutandi 
causa. 


1.  (Compin  Dig.  4,  tit.  S.)— S.  (ir.,  $7  )-9.  (Dig.  4,  tit  9  ■ 
18.)— 4.  (Oaia*,  i.,  «7-7t.)— 6.  (Oaiu,  iii ,  8} ;  ir.,  SB.) 
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RETIS. 


KETI8. 


The  case  of  alii.natio  in  fraudem  creditorum  fac- 
ta.* When  a  nan  was  insolvent  (non  solvendo), 
and  alienated  his  property  for  the  purpose  of  injuring 
his  creditors,  the  preetor's  edict  gave  the  creditors  a 
remedy.  If,  for  instance,  a  debt  was  paid  post  bona 
possessa,  it  was  absolutely  void,  for  the  effect  of  the 
bononim  possessio  in  the  case  of  insolvency  was  to 
put  all  the  creditors  on  the  same  footing.  If  any 
alienation  was  made  before  the  bonorum  possessio, 
it  was  valid  in  some  cases.  A  debtor  might  reject 
anything  which  was  for  his  advantage,  for  the  prae- 
tor's edict  related  only  to  the  diminution  of  his  prop- 
erty, and  not  to  its  increase.  If  the  act  was  such 
as  to  diminish  his  property  (fraudationis  causa),  the 
creditors,  as  a  general  rule,  were  entitled  to  have 
the  act  undone.  A  creditor  who  exacted  his  just 
debt  was  entitled  to  retain  it.  The  actio  by  which 
the  creditors  destroyed  the  effect  of  an  illegal  alien- 
ation was  called  pauliana,  which  was  brought  by 
the  curator  bonorum  in  the  name  of  the  creditors, 
for  the  restoration  of  the  thing  which  had  been  im- 
properly aliened,  and  all  its  fruits.  The  creditors 
were  also  entitled  to  an  interdictum  frandatorium  in 
order  to  get  possession  of  the  thing  that  had  been 
improperly  aliened.* 

In  the  imperial  times,  restitutio  was  also  applied 
to  the  remission  of  a  punishment,*  which  could  only 
he  done  by  the  imperial  grace.* 

RESTITUTO'RIA  ACTIO.  {Vid.  Iktbrcessio, 
p.  542.) 

RETIA'RII.    ( Vid.  Gladutokis,  p.  476.) 

RETICULUM.    (F«J.  Calantica.) 

RETIS  and  RETE,  dim.  RETICULUM  (Jjk- 
Tvov),  a  Net.  Nets  were  made  most  commonly  of 
flax  from  Egypt,  Colchis,  the  vicinity  of  the  Cinyps 
in  North  Africa,  and  some  other  places.  Occasion- 
ally they  were  of  hemp.*  They  are  sometimes  call- 
ed lina  {Xivtt)  on  account  of  the  material  of  which 
they  consisted.*  The  meshes  (macula.'  fipoxot, 
diih.  ^poxiit^)  were  great  or  small,  according  to  the 
purposes  intended,  and  these  purposes  were  very 
various.  But  by  far  the  most  important  application 
of  network  was  to  the  three  kindred  arts  of  fowling, 
bunting,  and  fishing :  and  besides  the  general  terms 
used  alike  in  reference  to  all  these  employments, 
there  are  special  terms  to  be  explained  under  each 
of  these  heads. 

I.  In  fowling,  the  use  of  nets  was  comparatively 
limited ;'  nevertheless,  thrushes  were  caught  in 
them  ;'*  and  doves  or  pigeons,  with  their  limbs  tied 
up  or  fastened  to  the  ground,  or  with  their  eyes  cov- 
ered or  put  out,  were  confined  in  a  net,  in  order  that 
their  cries  might  allure  others  into  the  snare."  The 
ancient  Egyptians,  aa  we  learn  from  the  paintings  in 
their  tombs,  caught  birds  in  clapnets." 

II.  In  hunting,  it  was  usual  to  extend  nets  in  a 
curved  line  of  considerable  length,  so  as  in  part  to 
surround  a  space  into  which  the  beasts  of  chase, 
such  as  the  hare,  the  boar,  the  deer,  the  lion,  and  the 
bear,  were  driven  through  the  opening  left  on  one 
side."  This<range  of  nets  was  flanked  by  cords,  to 
which  feathers  dyed  scarlet  and  of  other  bright  col- 
ours were  tied,  so  as  to  flare  and  flutter  in  the  wind. 
The  hunters  then  sallied  forth  with  their  dogs,  dis- 
ibdged  the  animals  from  their  coverts,  and  by  shouts 
Ma  barking  drove  them  first  within  the  formiio,  as 

1.  (Dig.  43,  tit.  a)— 3.  (Dig.  M,  tit.  1,  •.C7.)— 3.  (Tic^  Ann., 
I!T  ,  IS.— PliR.,  Epiit.,  X..  64,  09.  —Dig.  48,  tit.  It,  •.  97.)  — 4. 
(Dig.  4,  tit.  1-7  ;  44,  lit.  4.— Pauluii,  S.  R.,  i.,  tit.  7-B.— Cod.,  ii., 
tit.  1045.— Cod.  Thaod.,  ii.,  tit.  15,  IB.— MUhlenbruch,  Doct. 
Pandw  t. — Mackeldey,  Lt^hrbuch,  &c. — Rein,  Dai  Rfim.  Prira- 
Ireclit.  —5.  (Varro.De  Re  Rurt.,  iii.,  5.)— a.  (Horn.,  11.,  v.,  4S7. 
— Biundt,  Anal.,  ii.,  494,  49S.)— 7.  (Ovid,  Epiit.,  v.,  19.— Vat^ 
ro,  Da  Re  Rast.,  iii.,  11.— Nemesiani,  Cyneg.,  303.)— €.  (Helio- 
dor.,  Ti.,  p.  231,  ed.  Commelin.)— 9.  (Ariatoph.,  At.,  528.)- 10. 
(Hor.,  Epod.,  ii ,  33,34.)— 11.  (Ariatnph.,  At.,  1083.)— 12.  (Wil- 
kirjwn,  Mao.  and  Cut.,  Tol.  iii.,  p.  35-38,  45.)— 13.  (.£Uan,H. 
*    zii.,  4S.-TibaUu*,  iY.,  3. 13  -  PUn.,  11  N.,  xU.,  3,  t  3.) 


I  the  apfaratus  of  string  and  feathers  was  called,  ml 
I  then,  as  they  were  scared  with  this  •appearance 
within  the  circuit  of  the  nets.  Splendid  deserii^ 
tions  of  this  scene  are  given  in  some  of  the  follow- 
ing passages,  all  of  which  allude  to  the  spacious  en- 
closure of  network.*  The  accompanying  woodeoti 
are  taken  from  two  bas-re.lefs  in  the  collection  of 
ancient  marbles  at  Ince-Blundell  in  Lancashire-  Ii 
the  uppermost  figure,  three  servants  with  stava 
carry  on  their  Shoulders  a  large  n<>t,  which  is  vitend 


ed  to  be  set  up  as  already  described*  The  fore- 
most servant  holds  by  a  leash  a  dog,  which  is  ea^ 
to  pursue  the  game.  In  the  middle  figure  the  net  it 
set  up.    At  each  end  of  it  stands  a  watchman  hold 


ing  a  staff-*  Being  intended  to  take  such  larg^ 
quadrupeds  as  boars  and  deer  (which  are  seen  with- 
in it),  the  meshes  are  very  wide  (re/ia  Tare*)  Tbe 
net  is  supported  by  three  stakes  (oraXtAef.*  oiiw- 
nu,*  sari').  To  dispose  the  nets  in  this  manner 
was  called  retia  pontre,*  or  retia  lendere.'  Compa- 
ring it  with  the  stature  of  the  attendants,  we  perceive 
the  net  to  be  between  five  and  six  feet  high.  The 
upper  border  of  the  net  consists  of  a  strong  rope, 
which  was  called  aapSov."  The  figures  in  the  M- 
lowing  woodcut  represent  two  men  carrying  the  net 


home  after  the  chase ;  the  stakes  for  sapportinf  t<; 
two  of  which  they  hold  in  their  hands,  are  toriceti  .1 
the  top,  as  is  expressed  by  the  terms  Icr  theia  ;J- 
ready  quoted,  ancanet  and  van. 

Besides  the  nets  used  to  enclose  woods  and  cov- 
erts, or  other  large  tracts  of  country,  two  additional 
kinds  are  mentioned  by  those  anthora  who  treat  oa 
hunting.  All  the  three  are  mentioned  together  by 
Xenophon  {Oktvo,  ivoita,  ipicvet,  ii.,  4),  and  bj  Ne 
mesianus." 

The  two  additional  kinds  were  placed  at  interrak 
in  the  same  circuit  with  the  large  hunting-net  at 
haye.  The  road-net  {plaga,  h/Miov)  was  much  less 
than  the  others,  and  was  placed  across  -^aada  and 
narrow  '>penings  between  bushes.  Tlie  purse  or 
tunnel  .let  (eassit,  opucvf)  was  made  with  a  bag  («*■ 
icpi^aXot^*),  intended  to  receive  the  animal  wfaec 
chased  towards  the  extremity  of  the  enclosai? 
Within  this  bag,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  were  jdancd 
branches  of  trees,  to  keep  it  expanded,  and  to  decc^ 

1.  (Viig.,  Oeure.,  iii.,  411-413.— -Sn.,  it.,  131,  151-JS9 ;  i. 
707-715.— Orid,  Epiat.,  iT.,  41,  43;  t,,  19,  30.— Opnian,  Cyoag, 
iv.,  130-133.- Eunp.,  Bacchan  831-833.)— 3.  (Tibolliu,  i.,'4,* 
50.— Sen.,  Hippol.,  i.,  l.,44.— Propert.,  it.,  3,33.) — 3  (OKiu 
CTneg.,  iT.,  134.)  — 4.  (Viig.,  .£u.,  it.,  131.— Her.,  Epod.,  u. 
33.)— 5.  (Oppian,  Cyueg.,  iT.,  87," *c.  —  PoUui,  t.,  31.)- • 
(Gmtioa,  Cyneg.,  87.)— 7.  (Lncan,  it.,  439.)— 8.  (Vi™.,  Gcorg 
i.,  807.)--9.  (Orid,  Alt.  Amat.,  i.,  45.)— 10.  (Xen.  Dc  VaMI 
Ti.,  9.)— 11    (Cjmeg..  399.  300.)- IS.  (Xnu,  D«  Vcnat.,  ti,  T I 
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the  ani.nals  by  making  it  invisible.  Vhe  words 
6fiKi(  or  coMu  are  used  metaphysically  to  denote 
Bouo  certain  method  of  destruction,  and  are  more 
particularly  applied,  as  well  as  ^^SXijtrrpov,  which 
will  be  explained  immediately,  to  the  large  shawl  in 
which  Clytemnestra  enveloped  her  husband  in  order 
to  murder  him.' 

III.  Fishing-nets  {dXievTuca  diKTva*)  were  of  six 
ditTetent  kinds,  which  are  ennmerated  by  Oppian* 
U  follows : 

Tuv  ri  fiiv  Au^tSXtiarpa,  rd  6i  yptfoi  Ka^iovrai, 

Tdyyofta  t",  pff  imoxai  irepatyHi,  iiii  aayfjvai, 

'AXXa  Si  kikUiokovoi  Ka^v/^tartt. 

Of  these,  by  far  the  most  common  were  the  ifi^- 
SKnoTpav,  or  casting-net  (funda,  jaculum,  retiacu- 
Um),  and  the  ffoyw?,  •'■  «•.  u>e  drag-net  or  scan  (<r«- 
gum,*  tragula,  verriculum).  Consequently,  these 
two  are  the  only  kinds  mentioned  by  Virgil*  and  by 
Ovid.»  Of  the  /cdXw/i^o  we  find  nowhere  any  far- 
ther mention.  We  are  also  ignorant  of  the  exact 
form  and  use  of  the  ypi^{,  although  its  comparative 
utility  may  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  it  in  con- 
junction with  the  scan  and  casting-net  by  Artemi- 
dorus'  and  Plutarch  (?rep<  eiBv/i.*).  The  ydj^c^v 
was  a  small  net  for  catching  oysters.*  The  vKoxn 
was  a  landing-net,  made  with  a  hoop  (niiicXof)  fast- 
ened to  a  pole,  and  perhaps  provided  also  with  the 
means  of  closing  the  circular  aperture  at  the  top.'* 
The  metaphorical  use  of  the  term  ift^tXiiaTpov  has 
been  already  mentioned.  That  it  denoted  a  casting- 
net  may  be  concluded  both  from  its  etymology  and 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by 
irarious  authors."  More  especially  the  casting-net, 
being  always  pear-shaped  or  conical,  was  suited  to 
the  use  mentioned  under  the  article  CoNOPEtrii.  Its 
I,atin  names  are  found  in  the  passages  of  Virgil's 
Georgica,  and  of  the  Vulgate  Bible  above  referred 
lo,  in  ?lautu8,'*  and  in  Isidorus  Hisp." 

The  English  term  lean  (which  is  also,  in  the  south 
of  England,  pronounced  and  spelt  seine,  aa  in  French) 
has  been  brought  into  our  language  by  a  corruption 
of  the  Greek  tay^vii,  through  the  Vulgate  Bible 
{mgena)  and  the  Anglo-Saxon."  This  net,  which, 
as  now  used  both  by  the  Arabians  and  by  our  own 
fishermen  in  Cornwall,  is  sometimes  half  a  mile 
long,  was  probably  of  equal  dimensions  among  the 
ancients,  for  they  speak  of  it  as  nearly  taking  in  the 
compass  of  a  whole  bay."  This  circumstance  well 
illustrates  the  application  of  the  term  to  describe 
the  besieging  of  a  city :  to  encircle  a  city  by  an  mi- 
interrupted  fine  of  soldiers  was  called  aayirveveiv." 
The  use  of  c^rks  {icTAoi,  cortica  *uAmn»")  to  sup- 
port the  top,  and  of  leads  {iwkiidlSet)  to  keep  down 
the  bottom,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  wri- 
ters," and  is  clearly  exhibited  in  some  of  the  paint- 
ings in  Egyptian  tombs.  Leads,  and  pieces  of  wood 
serving  aa  floats  instead  of  corks,  still  remain  on  a 
scan  which  is  preserved  in  the  fine  collection  of 
jvgyptian  antigoities  at  Berlin. 

REUS.    (Vtd.  Actoe;  Oblioatiomes,  p.  676.) 
REX  SACRIFI'CULUS,  REX  SACRIFICU8, 


I.  (.«k)i.,  Anm.,  108S,  1S4«,  lUS.— C3io«ph.,  48S.— Eaman., 
11J.)-J.  (Diod-Sic,  irii.,  43,p.  193,  ed.Wew.)— S  (Hal.,  iii., 
gO-eS)— 4.  (hid.  Hiip.,  Orig.,  xil.,  5.)— 9.  (Gaorg.,  i,  MI, 
in  )  -8.  (Art.  Ainiit.,i.,  7«S,  704.)  — 7.  (ii.,  14.)-8.  (V,  r.,  p. 
838,  «d.  SUph.)— 8.  (He«7ch.,  ■.  t.  jEKhyl.,  Agam.,  3K)  -Ar- 
rian,  Ind.,  i.,  p.  525,  ed.  Blancardi.)  — 10.  (Chppian,  Hal ,  It., 
m.)  —  U  <HMiiid  Scut.  Here.,  913-215.  —  Herod.,  i.,  141.  — 
Pl^n  oiti.,  10. — laaiah,  xix.,  8.  —  Hab.,  i.,  15-17,  Soptuasint 
■ad  >-ilgat«  vanioni.— St.  Matthew,  it.,  18.— St.  Mark,  i..  Id.) 
—\%  (Aainar.,  I.,  i.,  87.— Trac,  I.,  i.,  14.)— 13.  (Orig  ,  iix.,  8.) 
—14  Ezak.,  xzTi.,  5, 14 ;  ilrii.,  10.— St.  Matthew,  lin  ,  47,  48. 
—St.  John,  ixi.,  0-11.)— 15.  (Horn.,  Od.,  xxii.,  384-387  Alci- 
phron,  i.,  17,  la)  —  1«.  (Herod.,  iii.,  145  ;  yi.,  31.  —  Plato,  De 
Legg.,  iii.,  prope  fin. — Heliod.,  rii.,  p.  304,  ed.  Commelini.)— 17. 
(Sidon.  ApoU..  Epirt.,  ii.,  2.  —  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xri.,  8,  » 18.)  — 18. 
(Orid,  Tmt.,  1U,  ir ,  It  IS.  -  .Sliao,  H.  A.,  xii.,  43.  — Pua., 
rui.,  IS.  «  I  > 


or  REX  SACRCRTJM.  When  the  civi.  and  niih- 
tary  powers  of  the  king  were  transferred  to  two 
pnetors  or  consuls,  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
republican  government  at  Rome,  these  maeistratea 
were  not  invested  with  that  part  of  the  royal  dignity 
by  virtue  of  which  he  had  been  the  high-priest  of 
his  nation,  and  had  conducted  several  of  the  sacra 
pnblica,  but  this  priestly  part  of  his  office  was  trans 
ferred  to  a  priest  called  rex  sacrificulus  or  rex 
sacrorum.'  The  first  rex  sacrorum  was  designated, 
at  the  command  of  the  consuls,  by  the  college  ol 
pontifis,  and  inaugurated  by  the  augurs.  He  was 
always  elected  and  inaugurated  in  the  comitiacalatu, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  pontiffs  ;*  and,  as  long 
as  a  rex  sacrificulus  was  appointed  at  Rome,  he 
was  always  a  patrician,  for  as  he  had  no  influence 
upon  the  management  of  political  affairs,  the  pie 
beians  never  coveted  this  dignity."  But,  for  the  same 
reason,  the  patricians,  t(K>,  appear  at  last  to  have  at- 
tributed little  importance  to  the  office,  whence  it 
sometimes  occurs  that  for  one,  or  even  for  two  sue 
cessive,  years,  no  rex  sacrorum  was  appointed,  and 
during  the  civil  wars  in  the  last  period  of  the  Hepub- 
lic,  the  offige  appears  to  have  fallen  altogether  into 
disuse.  Augustus,  however,  seems  to  have  revived 
it,  for  we  find  frequent  mention  of  it  during  the  Em- 
pire, until  it  was  probably  abolished  in  the  time  of 
Theodosius.* 

Considering  that  this  pnest  was  the  religious 
representative  of  the  kings,  he  ranked,  indeed,  higher 
than  all  other  priests,  and  even  higher  than  the 
pontifex  maximus,*  but  in  power  and  influence  hv 
was  far  inferior  to  him  (Id  tactrdotivm  pontijie- 
tubjecertf).  He  held  his  office  for  Ufe,'  was  not 
allowed  to  hold  any  civil  or  military  dignity,  and 
was,  at  the  same  time,  exempted  from  all  miU 
tary  and  civil  duties.*  His  principal  Amctions 
were:  1.  To  perform  those  sacra  publica  which  had 
before  been  performed  by  the  kings ;  and  his  wife, 
who  bore  the  title  of  regina  tacrorum,  had,  like  the 
queens  of  former  days,  also  to  peiform  certaih 
priestly  functions.  These  sacra  publica  he  or  his 
wife  had  to  perform  oa  all  the  calends,  ides,  and 
the  nundines;  he  to  Jupiter,  and  she  to  Juno,  in 
the  regis.'  3.  On  the  days  called  regifugium  he 
had  to  offer  a  sacrifice  in  the  comitium.  (Kid. 
Reoifdoich.)  3.  When  extraordinary  portenta 
seemed  to  announce  some  general  calamity,  it  was 
his  duty  to  try  to  propitiate  the  anger  of  the  gods." 
4.  On  the  nundines  when  the  people  assembled  in 
the  city,  the  rex  sacrorum  announced  (edicebal)  to 
them  the  succession  of  the  festivals  for  the  month. 
This  part  of  his  ftmctions,  however,  must  have 
ceased  after  the  time  of  Cn.  Flavius."  He  lived 
in  a  domus  publica  on  the  Via  Sacra,  near  the  regia 
and  the  house  of  the  vestal  virgins." 

♦RHA  ('Pd).  "It  is  now  generally  admitted," 
says  Adams,  "  that  the  (m  at  Dioscorides  is  the 
species  of  Rhubarb  called  Hkeum  raporUieum.  Mat- 
thiolus  and  Dodoncus  thought  that  tlie  ^^ov  of 
Paulus  i£gineta  was  the  common  purgative  Rhu- 
barb; and  Dr.  Friend  supposed  that  Paulus  and 
Alexander  were  acquainted  with  the  true  Rheum 
painuUum.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  the  plant 
treated  of  by  Paulus  and  Alexander  is  tht;  same  as 
the  pd  of  Dioscorides.  Sprengel  remarks  that 
Isidorus  is  the  first  author  who  npplied  the  name 
Rheum  barbarum  lo  the  true  Rhubarb.  The  name 
Rha  is  derived  from  the  old  appellation  of  the  Woi- 


1.  (Li».,  ii.,  a.—  Dionyi.,  ir.,  "4  ;  t.,  1.)— 2.  (0«U.,  xr,,  S7  J 
— S.  (Liv.,v.,41.  — Cic,  ProDom.,  14.)  — 4.  (Onlli,  Inacr.,  r. 
3880,  2282,  2283.)  — 5.  (Festui,  a.  t.  Ordo  Sacenlotnni.)  —  A 
,'LiT.,  ii.,  2.)  — 7.  (Dionya.,  iT.,74.)— 8.  (Dionyt.,  I.c— Plat.. 
QacaL  Rom.,  60.  —  Lir.,  xl.,  42.—  9.  (Vano,  De  Ling.  Lat..  ». 
p.  54,  Bip.  —  MecTob.,  Sat.,  i.,  15.)— 10.  (Feat.,  a.  v.  R«^ 
Fetia.)— 11.  (VanD,DeI.iiig. Lat.,T., p.54.— Serv.ad  iEii.,>iii. 
•54.)  —  IS.  (Ambioach,  Stndi>n  wid  Andeat.,  p.  41-76  ' 
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ga,  in  (he  neighbourhood  of  which  the  pl<tnt  waa 
anciently  found.'" 

•RHAMNUS  (paftvo{),  a  thorn-tree.  "Of  the 
three  species  briefly  described  by  Dioscorides,  the 
first  is  unquestionably  the  Lycium  Europaum ;  the 
second  (Anucorfpa),  the  Lycium  Afmrn,  as  Sprengel 
thinks ;  and  the  third,  the  Rhamnua  poliunu.  The 
last  two  species  are  those  described  by  Theophras- 
tus.  The  first  is  the  species  described  by  Galea 
aud  Paulas."* 

*RHAPH'ANIS  0a<^vi(),  the  Radish.  "  The  first 
species  of  Theophrastus,  to  which  the  name  is  more 
especially  applicable,  is  referred  to  the  Iiap?tanus 
tativu$,  or  Garden  Radish,  by  Stackbouse,  Dier- 
bach,  and  Sprengel.  The  other  species  of  the  same 
writer  is  probably  tht  *'ochlearia  Armoracta,  or 
Horseradish.  The  /m^vif  uypia  of  Dioscorides 
is  held  by  Sprengel  to  be  the  Raphanus  mtaitinms. 
Smith."* 

•RHAPHANOS  (/ia^ovof ),  the  Brasnea  oUracea, 
or  Sea  Cabbage.  ( Vid.  Ceambc.)  The  species  tu 
which  Theophrastus  applies  the  epithet  of  oi^^vi- 
;u>r,  Stackhouse  calls  "Curled  Savoy,"  and  the 
Atto^tiXXof,  the  "  Smooth  Cabbage."  According  to 
Bauhin,  the  "  Pompeiana"  of  Pliny  is  the  Braatica 
caultfiora,  or  CauUfiower.* 

RHEOA  or  REDA  was  a  travelling  carriage 
with  four  wheels.  Like  the  Covinds  and  the  Essg- 
DVM,  it  was  of  Gallic  origin,'  and  may  perhaps  con- 
tain the  same  root  as  the  German  reilen  and  our 
ride  It  was  the  common  carriage  used  by  the 
Romans  for  travelling,  and  was  frequently  made 
large  enough  not  only  to  contain  many  persons,  but 
also  baggage  and  utensils  of  various  kinds.*  The 
word  Epirhedium,  which  was  formed  by  the  Romans 
from  the  Greek  preposition  Ivi  and  the  Gallic  rheda,'' 
is  explained  by  the  scholiast  on  Juvenal*  as  "  Or- 
namenlum  rhedarum  out  plauttrum." 

RHETOR  {/S^rup).    ( Vid.  PHTOPIKH  rPA*H.) 

PHTOPIKH  rPA*H  (JniTo^uai  ypa^ri).  The  best 
interpretation  of  this  expression  is  perhaps  that  giv- 
en by  Harpocration  and  Suidas,'  n  «aTu  ^ropoc  ye- 
viMtvii,  yMyiavro;  ti  ij  eiirovrof  ^  npu^avTOC  napavo- 
uov  There  was  not  any  particular  class  of  persons 
called  Avrope;  invested  with  a  legal  character,  or  in- 
trusted with  political  duties  at  Athens;  for  every 
citizen  who  did  not  labour  under  some  special  dis- 
ability was  entitled  to  address  the  people  in  assem- 
bly, make  motions,  propose  laws,  &c.  The  name 
of  (S^ropff,  however,  was  given,  in  common  parlance, 
to  those  orators  and  statesmen  who  more  especially 
devoted  themselves  to  the  business  of  public  speak- 
ing, while  those  who  kept  aloof  from,  or  took  no 
part  in,  the  business  of  popular  assemblies,  were 
called  iiiuTai.  Hence  ^rup  is  explained  by  Suidas," 
'O  ii/Ufi  aviiiovXeuuv  Kci  i  tv  iiiiuf  ayopevuv.  The 
jniropiioi  ypafn  might  be  either  the  same  as  the 
napavonuv  yp<ufi\,  or  a  more  special  prosecution,  at- 
timded  with  heavier  penalties,  against  practised 
demagogues,  who  exerted  their  talents  and  influ- 
ence to  deceive  the  people  and  recommend  bad 
measures.  Others  have  conjectured  this  to  be  a 
proceeding  similar  to  the  tnayytUa  doKifiaaiac,  di- 
rected against  those  persons  who  ventured  to  speak 
in  public  after  having  been  guilty  of  some  misde- 
meanour, which  would  render  them  liable  to  urtfUa. 
Of  this  nature  was  the  charge  brought  against 
Timarchus  by  iCwhines,  whose  object  was  to  pre- 


;ent  the  latter  ttata  appearing  as  prosecutor  agiinM 
aim  on  the  subject  of  the  embassy  to  Philip.' 

RHETRA  Omrpa).     (Vid.  None.) 

*RHIKE  (Jiivri),  the  Squtlui  tjuatina,  called  a 
English  the  Monk  or  Angel  Fish.  Rondelet  stale* 
that  the  monkfish  will  sometimes  weigh  16J  lbs. 
Pennant  remarks  that  this  fish  connects  the  genera 
of  the  Rays  and  Sharks.* 

•RHINOCEROS  (/iivoKepuc),  the  Rhinocero* 
Two  species,  or,  as  some  make  them  to  be,  two  ts 
rieties  of  the  rhinoceros,  are  described  by  moden 
naturalists,  namely,  the  R.  Asiaticut  (a  native  oi 
India  and  Java),  having  but  one  horn,  and  the  R 
Afriau  (a  native  of  Amca,  and  also  of  Sumatra), 
with  two  horns.  The  former  of  these  is  the  Uni- 
com of  Scripture.* 

'RHODON  (poiov),  the  Rose.  "It  would  be 
useless,"  remarks  Adams,  "  to  attempt  to  particu- 
larize all  the  species  to  which  this  term  was  applied, 
more  especially  as  some  of  them  are  treated  under 
other  heads.  I  may  mention,  however,  that  Spren 
gel  refers  the  /mia  of  Dioscorides  to  the  Roi^ 
Tutea,  Dalech.,  and  R.  arvetuit.  Stackhouse  marks 
the  podov  tixoai^MMv  as  the  Rota  einnwmomu, 
and  the  f>66ov  ixaTovTa^XXsv  as  the  Rota  cauifo 
lia."* 

•RHCE.A.  or  RHO.A  (/ioia,  ^),  the  Pumca 
granatum,  or  Pomegranate-tree.  The  flowers  ot 
the  cultivated  pomegranate  are  called  cvrivoi, 
those  of  the  wild  PaXavana.  The  bark  or  rind  of 
the  fruit  was  called  aiiim  by  the  Greeks,  and  molt- 
corium  by  the  Romans.* 

*RHO.MBUS  (iioii6ot),  a  species  offish,  the  Brill 
or  Pearl,  Pleuroruetes  Rhombiu,  L.  "  But,"  as  Ad- 
ams remarks,  "  since  the  common  turbot,  or  PUu- 
ronecttt  tnaximus,  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  mar/ 
have  applied  this  name  to  it  also."* 

•RHUS  (Jxrilc),  the  Rhui  coriaria,  or  elm-leavM 
Sumach.  In  Cyprus,  according  to  Sibthorp,  the 
Rhiu  coriaria  retains  its  ancient  name  of  Aovf.  The 
powdered  fruit  is  sprinkled  upon  the  meat  as  season 
ing.' 

•RHYTA  Ijnmi),  the  Rula  graveolem,  or  common 
Rue.* 

RHYTON  (^6v),  a  drinking-horn  {»{pash  hy 
which  name  it  was  originally  called,  is  said  by 
Atheneus*  to  have  been  first  made  under  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus ;  but  it  is  even  mentioned  in  Demos- 
thenes," as  Athensus  himself  also  remarks.  The 
oldest  and  original  form  of  this  drinking-horn  waa 
probably  the  horn  of  the  ox,  but  one  end  of  it  waa 
afterward  ornamented  with  the  heads  of  varioos 
animals  and  birds.  We  frequently  find  representa- 
tions of  the  (mrov  on  ancient  vases  depicting  sym- 
posia. (See  woodcut,  p.  326.)  Several  specimens 
of  these  drinking-horns  have  also  been  discovered 
at  Pompeii :"  two  of  these  are  given  in  the  foUowinji 
cut. 

The  pvriv  had  a  small  opening  at  the  bottom, 
which  the  person  who  drank  put  into  his  mouth, 
and  allowed  the  wine  to  run  in ;  hence  it  derived 
its  name  {i>voiiaaSai  t»  ajrd  r^f  ^ffrof").  We  see 
persons  using  the  fmruv  in  this  way  in  anctenl 


I.  (DioMor.,  iii.,  3.— Gil«ii,I>«  Simpl.,  viii.— Paul.  JBgin.,  tii., 
1.— Aduua,  Append.,  •.  >.)— S.  (DioMor.,  i.,  119.  — Golra,  Da 
Simpl.,  Tiii.— Theophr.,  iii.,  18.— Paul.  JBgin.,  vii.,  3.— Adanu, 
Append.,  t.  t.)— 3.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  137, 138.— Theophr.,  II.  P.,  i., 
t ;  rii.,  4. —  Gain,  ]>e  SimpL,  riii. — Adama,  Append.,  a.  r.)— 4, 
(Theophr.,  U.  P.,  i.,  3. —Adama,  Append.,  •.<.)  —  &.  (Quint., 
lau.  Orat.,  i.,  i,  «  68— Cca.,  Bell.  Gtil.,  i.,  SI.)— «.  (Cio.,  Pro 
Mil.,  10,SO.— JaT.,iii.,10.— Man.,iii.,47.)--7.  (<)nii>t.,  1. e.)— 
a.  (iriii., ««.)—».  (»  '   —10.  (a  »  1 


I  (SchUmanii,  De  Comit.,  108.- Miwr,  An.  Proe.,  JMW.)— • 
(Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  19,  Ac—  De  Part  Anim.,  ir.,  13  —  Atba*.. 
ni.— Oppiaii,Hal.,i.— Plin.,  H.  N.,xxxii.,  II.— Adama,  ApfmA. 
a.  T.)--3.  (Agathar.  ap.  Phoc—  Stnbo,  zri. — Oppian,  Cjra.,  iU 
SSI.  — .SUan,  N.  A.,  xrii.,  44.  — Adama,  Append.,  •.r.)— 4 
(Theophr.,  H.  P,  i.,  19,  *<:.  — Dioaoor.,  i.,  130.  — Galen,  Da 
Simpl.,  Tiii.— Aduna,  Append.,  a.  t.)— S.  (Horn.,  Od.,  ri.,  488.— 
—Theophr.,  H.  P.,  ii.,  ».— Dioacor.,  iT.,  ISt.— Adama,  Appeal. 
a.  T.)  —  (S.  (Xenoc.  et  Galan^De  al.  —  iEUan,  N.  A.,  ht, X~ 
Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 7.  (Theophr.,  iii.,  18.— Dioaco-..  i .  41 
—Galen,  De  Sim|i..  >iii.— Adama,  Append., a.  t.>— 8.  (NwmI. 
Alex.,  308.— Adana.  Append.,  a.  r.)— 0.  (xi.,  p.  4B7,».)— la  I* 
Mid.,  p.  S«S,  a».)— II.  (Mnaeo  Borbonko,  toL  ni,  Ii,  T.  IlLH 
11.  (Alhan.,  xi.,  ^  4V7, «.) 
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pi  itings.     Martial*  speaks  of  it  under  the  name 
II   ihytiufH.* 

RhYTROS  (^Tpo(),  a  plant,  which  many  ot  the 
30  imentators  on  Theophrastus,  dec,  and  Spren- 
gel  and  Stackhouse  among  the  rest,  conclude  to 
ha"e  been  the  Echinopi,  L.  "But,"  as  Schneider 
remarks,  "  it  is  better,  with  Bauhin,  to  admit  our 
ignorance  of  it,  than  indulge  in  unfounded  conjec- 
tures."* 

RICA.    ( Vid.  Flambh,  p.  446.) 

RICI'NIUM,  RECI'NIUM,  or  RECINUS,  an  arti- 
cle of  dress.  The  name  was,  according  to  Festus,* 
applied  to  any  dress  consisting  of  a  square  piece  of 
eloih.  It  occurs  in  a  fragment  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,'  and  the  ancient  commentators,  according 
to  Festus,  explained  the  word  there  as  a  toga  for 
women  (if  the  reading  ver.  togam  be  right  instead 
of  viriUm  togam),  with  a  purple  stripe  in  front. 
That  it  wEis  an  article  of  female  dress,  and  more 
especially  a  small  and  short  kind  of  pallium,  is 
stated  by  Nonius,'  on  the  authority  of  Varro.  It 
was  worn  in  grief  and  mourning,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  one  half  of  it  was  thrown  back,'  whence 
the  ancient  grammarians  derive  the  word  from  reji- 
xrt,  although  it  is  manifestly  a  derivative  from 
Tv,Q,  which  was  a  covering  of  the  head  used  by  fe- 
males.* The  grammarians  appear  themselves  to 
have  had  no  clear  idea  of  the  ricinium ;  but,  after 
careful  examination  of  the  passages  above  referred 
to,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  mande,  with 
a  sort  of  cowl  attached  to  it,  in  order  to  cover  the 
head.  It  was  also  worn  by  mimes  upon  the  stage;" 
and  the  mavortium,  mavortc,  or  mavors  of  later 
times,  was  thought  to  be  only  another  name  for 
wbat  had  formerly  been  called  ricinium. 

RINGS  (ioKTvTua,  annuU).  Every  freeman  in 
Greece  appears  to  have  used  a  ring ;  and,  at  least 
in  the  earlier  times,  not  as  an  ornament,  but  as  an 
article  for  use,  as  the  ring  always  served  as  a  seal. 
How  ancient  the  custom  of  wearing  rings  among 
the  Greeks  was  cannot  bo  ascertained,  though  it  is 
certain,  as  even  Plin}' '  observes,  that  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems  there  are  nu  traces  of  it.  In  works  of 
fiction,  however,  and  those  legends  in  which  the 
customs  of  later  ages  are  mixed  up  with  those  of 
the  earliest  times,  we  find  the  most  ancient  heroes 
described  as  wearing  rings."  But  it  is  highly  prob- 
abte  that  the  custom  of  wearing  rings  was  intro- 
duced into  Greece  from  Asia,  where  it  appears  to 
have  been  almost  universal."  In  the  time  of  Solon, 
aeal-rings  (a^payldei;),  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
counterfeiting  them,  appears  to  have  been  rather 
«ommon,  for  Diogenes  Laertius"  speaks  of  a  law 
«f  Solon  which  forbade  the  artists  to  keep  the  form 
')f  a  seal  {a^payiO  which  he  had  sold.  (Instances 
of  counterfeited  seals  are  given  in  Becker's  Chari- 
Uu.")    Whether,  however,  it  was  customary,  as 


1  (Titt.  d'  EtcoUno,  t.,  t.  4C.— Zaho,  Oinaiii.  and  Wandgem., 
<.M.)  — 3.  (ii.,  Si.)  — 3.  (Becker,  Charikles,  i.,  p.  SOS.)— 4. 
'Th«o^.,  H.  P.,  Ti.,  4. — Adami,  Appeod.,  a.  r.) — 5.  (■.  t.) — fl. 
(Cio.,DeLegg..ii  ,83.)— T.  (ii».,  33.)— 8.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  L«t., 
ir ,  j>.  S7,  Bip.— Serr.  ul  Ma.,  i.,  280.-  Iiidiir.,  Orig.,  xix.,  SS.) 
—  i  (Varm,  1.  c— Fett.,  >.  T.  Rica.;  — 10.  (Fest.,  I.  e  ,  sad  (.T. 
O'^hmtia.)— 11.  (H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  4.)  —12.  (Psus.,  i.,  17, «  3 ;  x., 
M,  4  a.— Earip.,  Iph.  Aal.,  lS4^Id.,  Hippol.,  8S«.>— U.  (H*tad., 
...  IK.-  Plat.,  Da  KapnU ,  u.,  p.  1M.)-14.  (i., ».)—!».  (u.,  p. 


earty  as  he  time  3f  Solon,  to  v.Rai  lings  wiu 
precious  s.ones  on  which  the  figures  were  engraved 
may  justly  be  doubted ;  and  it  is  much  more  proha 
Me  that  at  that  time  the  figures  were  cut  in  toi 
metal  of  the  ring  itself,  a  custom  which  was  nev 
er  abandoned  altogether.  Rings  without  precious 
stones  were  called  o^fnT^ot,  the  name  of  the  gem 
being  i>y^  or  ff^yi'f.'  In  later  times  rings  wer'. 
worn  more  as  ornaments  than  as  articles  for  use, 
and  persons  now  were  no  longer  satisfied  with  o  le. 
ba*  ~ore  two,  three,  or  even  more  rings ;  and  in- 
stances are  recorded  of  those  who  regularly  loaded 
their  hands  with  rings.*  Greek  women  likewise  used 
to  wear  rings,  but  not  so  frequently  as  men ;  the 
rings  of  women  also  appear  to  have  been  less  costly 
than  those  of  men,  for  some  are  mentioned  which 
were  made  of  amber,  ivory,  &c.'  Rings  were 
mostly  worn  on  the  fourth  finger  {irapafieaoc*). 
The  Lacedemonians  are  said  to  have  used  iron 
rings  at  all  times.'  With  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  Sparta,  the  law  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  at- 
tempted, in  any  Greek  state,  to  counteract  the  great 
partisdity  for  this  luxury;  and  nowhere  in  Greece 
does  the  right  of  wearing  a  golden  ring  appear  to 
have  been  confined  to  a  particular  order  or  class  of 
citizens. 

The  custom  of  wearing  rings  was  believed  to 
have  been  introduced  at  Rome  by  the  Sabines,  who 
were  described  in  the  early  legends  as  wearing 
golden  rings  with  precious  stones  {gemmati  annult) 
of  great  beauty.*  Florus'  states  that  it  was  in- 
troduced from  Etruria  in  the  reign  of  Tarquiniut 
Priscus,  and  Pliny'  derives  it  from  Greece.  The 
fact  that  among  the  statues  of  the  Roman  kings  ir 
the  Capitol,  two,  Numa  and  Servius  TuUius,  were 
represented  with  rin^,  can  scarcely  be  adduced  as 
an  argument  for  their  early  use,  as  later  artists 
would  naturally  represent  the  kings  with  such  en- 
signs as  were  customary  for  the  highest  magistrates 
in  later  times.  But,  at  whatever  time  rings  may 
have  become  customary  at  Rome,  thus  much  is 
certain,  that  at  first  they  were  always  of  iron ;  thai 
they  were  destined  for  the  same  purpose  as  in 
Greece,  namely,  to  be  used  as  seals ;  and  that  evei^ 
free  Roman  had  a  right  to  use  such  a  ring.  This 
iron  ring  was  used  down  to  the  last  peric^  of  th<: 
Republic  by  such  men  at-  'oved  the  simplicity  of  tho 
good  old  times.  Marius  wore  an  iron  ring  in  his 
triumph  over  Jugurtha,  and  several  noble  families 
adhered  to  the  ancient  custom,  and  never  wore 
golden  ones.* 

When  senators,  in  the  early  times  of  the  Republic, 
were  sent  as  ambassadors  to  a  foreign  state,  they 
wore,  during  the  time  of  their  mission,  golden  rings, 
which  they  received  from  the  state,  and  which  were, 
perhaps,  adorned  with  some  symbolic  representa- 
tion of  the  Republic,  and  might  serve  as  a  state- 
seal.  But  ambassadors  used  their  rings  only  in 
public ;  in  private  they  used  their  iron  ones."  Id 
the  course  of  time  it  became  customary  for  all  the 
senators,  chief  magistrates,  and  at  last  for  the 
equites  also,  to  wear  a  golden  seal-ring."  This 
right  of  wearing  a  golden  ring,  which  was  subse- 
quently called  the^'iM  annuli  aurei,  or  theyiu  annii- 
lorum,  remained  for  several  centuries  at  Rome  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  senators,  magistrates,  and 
equites,  while  all  other  persons  continued  to  use 
iron  ones."  Magistrates  and  governors  c(  provin- 
ces seem  to  have  had  the  right  of  conferring  upon 

1.  (Artemid.,  Oneirocrit.,  ii.,  5."— 4.  (Plat.,  Hipp.  Min.,  p. 
369.—  Ariitoph.,  Ecclei.,  633.  —  Nub.,  332,  with  the  Kholia.— 
I>u^.arch  in  Oemoalh.,  p.  89. — Diog.  Lafcrt.,  r.,  1.)— 3.  (Artemid.: 
I.e.)— 4.  (Pint.,  Sjfinp.  Fragm.,  lib.  i».  — Cell.,  x.,  10.)— S 
(PliB.,  U.  N.,  xixiii.,  4.)— 6.  (Lir.,  i.,  II.— Dionjr«.,  ri..  38.)— 7 
(i.,  5.)— 8.  (I.  c.)— 9.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  txiiii.,  6.)  — 10.  (Plin., 
xxxiii.,  4.)— 11.  (Lir.,  ix.,  7,  46;  xxTi.,  16.— Cic.,  c  Verr,  iv 
as.— Ut.,  xxjii.,  11.  — Plor.,  ii.,  «).  — 11  (Appian,  Dt  Rei 
Pwi.,lM) 
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mferior  off  cers,  or  such  (lersons  as  had  distinguish- 
ed theaiselves,  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  golden 
ring.  Verres  thus  presented  his  secretary  with  a 
golden  ring  in  the  assembly  at  Syracuse  '  During 
the  Empire,  the  right  of  granting  the  annulus  au- 
leus  belocged  to  the  emperors,  and  some  of  them 
were  not  very  scrupulous  in  conferring  this  privi- 
lege. Augustus  gave  it  to  Mona,  a  frecdman,  and  to 
Antoninus  Afusa,  a  physician.*  In  A.D.  33  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius  ordained  that  the  golden  ring  should 
only  be  worn  by  those  ingenui  whose  fathers  and 
grandfathers  had  had  a  property  of  400,000  sester- 
tia,  and  not  by  any  freedman  or  slave.*  But  this 
restriction  was  of  little  avail,  and  the  ambition  for 
the  annulus  aureus  became  greater  than  it  had  ever 
been  before.*  The  emperors  Severus  and  Aurelian 
conferred  the  right  of  wearing  gulden  rings  upon 
all  Roman  soldiers;'  and  Justinian  at  length  al- 
lowed all  the  citizens  of  the  Empire,  whether  in- 
genui or  libertini,  to  wear  such  rings. 

The  status  of  a  person  wlio  had  received  the  jus 
annuli  appears  to  have  differed  at  different  limes. 
During  the  Republic  and  the  early  part  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  jus  annuli  seems  to  have  made  a  person 
ingenuus  (if  he  was  a  libertus),  and  to  have  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  eques,  provided  he  had  the  re- 
quisite equestrian  census,'  and  it  was  probably 
never  granted  to  any  one  who  did  not  possess  this 
sensus.  Those  who  lost  their  property,  or  were 
found  guilty  of  criminal  offences,  lost  the  jus  annu- 
li' AJflerward,  especially  from  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian, the  privilege  was  bestowed  upon  a  great  many 
freedmen,  and  such  persons  as  did  not  possess  the 
equestrian  census,  who  therefore,  for  this  reason 
done,  could  not  become  equites ;  nay,  the  jus  an- 
nuli, at  this  late  period,  did  not  even  raise  a  freed- 
man to  the  station  of  ingenuus  :  he  only  became, 
as  it  were,  a  half  ingenuus  {juati  ingmHtu),  that 
is,  be  was  entitled  to  hold  a  public  office,  and  might 
at  any  future  time  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  eques.* 
The  lex  VIsellia*  punished  those  freedmen  who 
sued  for  a  public  office  without  having  the  jus  an- 
nuli aurei.  In  many  cases  a  libertus  might,  through 
the  jus  annuli,  become  an  eques  if  he  had  the  re- 
quisite census,  and  the  princeps  allowed  it ;  but  the 
annulus  itself  no  longer  included  this  honour.  This 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  annulus  appears 
to  be  clear,  also,  from  the  fact  that  women  received 
the  jus  annuli,"  and  that  Alexander  Severus,  though 
he  allowed  all  his  soldiers  to  wear  the  golden  ring, 
yet  did  not  admit  any  freedmen  among  the  equites." 
The  condition  of  a  libertus  who  had  received  the 
jus  annuli  was  in  the  main  as  follows :  Hadrian 
had  laid  down  the  general  maxim  that  he  should  be 
regarded  as  an  ingenuus  salvo  jure  patroni.**  The 
patronus  had  also  to  give  his  consent  to  his  freedman 
accepting  the  jus  annuli,  and  Commudus  took  the 
annulus  away  from  those  who  bad  received  it  with- 
out this  consent.^'  Hence  a  libertus  with  the  an- 
nulus might  be  tortured  if,  e.  g.,  his  patron  died  an 
unnatural  death,  as,  in  case  of  such  a  libertus  dying, 
his  patron  might  succeed  to  his  property.  The 
freedman  had  thus,  during  his  lifetime,  only  an  im- 
ago libertatis ;  he  was  a  quasi  ingenuus,  but  had  not 
the  status  of  an  uigenuus,"  and  he  died  quasi  liber- 
tus. In  the  reign  of  Justinian  these  distinctions 
were  done  away  with.     Isidorus"  is  probably  allu- 

t  (Cic,  e.  Verr.,  iii.,  70,  80 ;  »d  Pun.,  x.,  32.— Snet.,  Jul., 
».)  —  ».  (Dion  C«M.,  xlTiii ,  48;  Uil.,  SO.)  — J.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
nudii.,  8.)— 4.  (Plin.,  Epist.,  Tii.,  M ;  riii.,  0.  —Suet.,  Gilba, 
It,  14  —Tacit.,  Hist.,  i.,  18.— Siist.,  Vital!.,  IS.— Stat.,  SjrW., 
iii.,  3, 143,  4tc.)— 6  (llerodiui.,  iii.,  8.— Vopiac.,  Aarel.,  7.)— 4 
(Snetou.,  Galb*.  x.,  14.— Tacit.,  Hiat.,  i.,  13  ;  ii.,  S*.)— 7.  (Jut  , 
Sat.,  li.,  42.— Mart  ,  Tiii.,  9 ;  ii.,  S7.)— 8.  (Jnl.  Capitol.,  Macnn., 
4.)— 9.  (Cod.,  u.,  tit  Sl.)--10.  (Dig.  40,tit.  10, 1.  4.)— 11.  (Lam- 
prid.,  Al  8*r.,  i.)  -U.  (Dig.  4C,  tit.  10,  a.  0.)-lS.  (Dig.  40, 
tit  10,  a.  3.)— 14.  'Cod.,  n.,  \\\. «,  a.  S.— Dig.  4l>,  tit.  10,  t.  9.)— 
I!    (lix.  3S.) 


ding  to  the  period  preceding  the  reign  of  . 

when  he  says  that  freemen  wore  golden,  freedmea 

silver,  and  slaves  iron  rings. 

The  practical  purposes  for  which  rings,  or,  ratlier, 
the  figures  engraved  upon  them,  were  used  ai  al 
times,  were  the  same  as  those  for  which  we  nsi 
our  seals.  Besides  this,  however,  persons,  wta 
they  left  their  houses,  used  to  seal  up  such  parts  ti 
contained  stores  or  valuable  things,  in  order  to  se- 
cure them  from  thieves,  especially  slaves.'  The 
ring  of  a  Roman  emperor  was  a  kind  of  state-seal, 
and.  the  emperor  sometimes  allowed  the  use  vt 
it  to  such  persons  as  he  wished  to  be  regarded  ai 
his  representatives.*  The  keeping  of  the  imperial 
seal-ring  was  intrusted  to  an  especial  officer  (otrc 
atinuli').  The  signs  engraved  upon  rings  were  very 
various,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  specimens  stili 
extant :  they  were  portraits  of  ancestors  or  friends, 
subjects  connected  with  the  mythology  or  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods  ;  and  in  many  cases  a  person  bad 
engraved  upon  his  seal  symbolical  allusions  to  the 
real  or  mythical  history  of  his  family.*  Sulla  thus 
wore  a  ring  with  a  gem,  on  which  Jogartha  was 
represented  at  the  moment  be  was  made  prisooer.* 
Pompey  used  a  ring  on  which  three  trophies  were 
represented,*  and  Augustus  at  first  sealed  with  a 
sphinx,  aflerward  with  a  portrait  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  at  last  with  his  own  portrait,  which  was 
subsequently  done  by  several  emperors.'  The  pdn- 
cijKil  value  of  a  ring  consisted  in  the  gem  framed  in 
it,  or,  rather,  in  the  workmanship  of  the  engraver. 
The  stone  most  frequently  used  was  the  onyx  (oop- 
duvoc,  (Topdowf),  on  account  of  its  various  C(4oais, 
of  which  the  artists  made  the  most  skilToI  uae.  la 
the  art  of  engraving  figures  upon  gems,  the  andenta, 
in  point  of  beauty  and  execution,  far  surpass  every- 
thing in  this  department  that  modem  times  eaa 
boast  of.  The  ring  itself  (,o^i6i>^),  in  which  tte 
gem  was  framed,  was  likewise,  in  many  cases,  it 
beautiful  workmanship.  The  part  of  the  ring  whieh 
contained  the  gem  was  called  pala.  (Vid.  Pal*.) 
In  Greece  we  find  that  some  persons  food  of  sbow 
used  to  wear  hollow  rings,  the  inside  oi  which  waa 
filled  up  with  a  less  valuable  substance  * 

With  the  increasing  love  of  luxury  and  show.  Use 
Romans,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  covered  their  te- 
gers  with  rings.  Some  persons  also  wore  rings  of 
immoderate  size,  and  others  used  different  rioga  foi 
summer  and  winter.* 

Much  superstition  appears  to  have  been  connect- 
ed with  rings  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  more  mod- 
em times ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  ia 
the  East  and  in  Greece  more  than  at  Rome.  Some 
persons  made  it  a  lucrative  trade  to  sell  rings  wiiieb 
were  believed  to  possess  magic  powers,  and  to  pro- 
serve  those  who  wore  them  from  external  dangers. 
Such  persons  are  Eudamus  in  Aristophanes,'*  and 
Phertatus  in  Antlphanes."  These  rings  were  <bi 
the  most  part  worn  by  the  lower  classes,  and  tbea 
not  of  costly  material,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
price  (one  drachma)  in  the  two  instances  referred  to. 
There  are  several  celebrated  rings  with  magic  pow- 
ers mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  as  that  of 
Gyges,  which  he  found  in  a  grave,"  that  of  Chaii- 
cleia,"  and  the  iron  ring  of  Euerates." 


1.  (Plat.,  De  Legg.,  xii.,  p.  95<.— Aristoph  ,  Thaama|ih.,  41^ 
*c.— Plant.,  Cas.,  ii.,  1, 1.— Cic.  sd  Fam.,  xn.,  SO. — De  Or,  tL, 
01.- Mart,  ix..88.)-S.  (Dion  (iMa.,  lxTi.,».)— 3.  (Jnat^Hiat, 
xliii.,S.)— 4.  (Cio.  in  Cat..  iii.,S.— VaL  Max.,  iii.,5, 1.— C  i,D» 
Fin.,  r.,  1.— Suet.,  Tib.,  98,  63.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  ii,  7,  Ae.>-« 
(Plin..B.  N.,xxxTii.,4.— Plut.,Mar.,10.>— «.  (Dion  Can., xZ-r; . 
18.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvii ,  4.— Snot.,  Ocwt.,  90.— Dioa  Cms, 
Ii.,  3.— Spartian.,  Hadr.,  SB.)— 8.  (Artemid.,  1.  e.)— *.  (QBiatlL, 
li.,  3.— JuT.,i.,»8.— Mart.,  xi.,9»  ;  xii.,  183.)— 10.  (Plot.,  881, 
■with  the  achol.)-!!.  (ap.  Athen.,  iii.,  p.  123.)— IS.  (Plat,  Da 
Ropnbl.,  ii.,  p.  3S0,  dtc— Plin.,  H.  N  ,  juiii.,  4.)— 13.  (Beliod., 
.*!th.,  i».,  8.)— 14.  (Lucian,  Philop.,  17. — Ompare  Bcckar,  Vtaa 
iUea,  ii.,  p.  396,  Ac- Kirchpiaan,  De  Annnlia,  Slearig..  MO. 
— P.  Barrmann,  De  Jsre  Annolonin,  Ultraject ,  17M  > 
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ROOATIONES  UOlNLfc. 


ROSTRA. 


ROBIGA'IiA,  a  publit  festival  in  hononr  of  the 
p>d  Rohigus,  to  preserve  the  fields  from  mildew,  is 
said  10  have  been  instituted  by  Numa,  and  was  cele- 
brated a.  d.  VII.,  Kd.  Mai.  (AprU  S6th).'  The  sacri- 
fices olfered  on  this  occasion  consisted  of  the  entrails 
of  a  dog  and  a  sheep,  accompanied  with  frankin- 
cense and  wine :  a  prayer  was  presented  by  a  fla- 
men  in  the  grove  of  the  ancient  deity,  whom  Ovid 
and  Columella  make  a  goddess.*  A  god  Robigus 
an  a  goddess  Robigo  is  a  mere  invention  from  the 
oame  of  this  festivid,  for  the  Romans  paitf  no  divine 
honours  to  evil  deities.* 

*ROBUR,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Oak.    (FtVi. 

QOKBCDS.) 

ROGA'TIO.    {Vid.  Lex,  p.  680.) 

ROGATIO-NES  LICl'NI^.  In  the  year  B.C. 
S75,  C.  Licinius  Stolo  and  L.  Scxtius,  being  elected 
two  of  the  tribuni  plebis,  promulgated  varieus  roga- 
tiones,  the  object  of  which  was  to  weaken  the  pow- 
er of  the  patricians  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  plebs. 
One  rogatio  related  to  the  debts  with  which  the 
plebs  was  encumbered  ;*  and  it  provided  that  all  the 
money  which  had  been  paid  as  interest  should  be 
■leducted  from  the  principal  sum,  and  the  remainder 
should  be  paid  in  three  years  by  equal  payments. 
The  second  related  to  the  ager  publicus,  and  enact- 
sd  that  no  person  should  occupy  (pottiierti)  more 
than  500  jugera.  The  third  was  to  the  effect  that 
DO  more  tribuni  militum  should  be  elected,  but 
that  consuls  should  be  elected,  and  one  of  them 
should  be  a  plebeian.  The  patricians  prevented 
these  rogationes  from  being  carried  by  inducing  the 
other  tribunes  to  oppose  their  intercessio.  C.  Licin 
ills  Stolo  and  L.  Sextius  retaliated  in  the  same 
way,  and  would  not  allow  any  comitia  to  be  held 
except  those  for  the  election  of  sdiles  and  tribuni 
plebis.  They  were  also  re-elected  tribuni  plebis, 
and  they  persevered  for  five  years  in  preventing  the 
election  of  any  curule  magistratus. 

In  the  year  368,  the  two  tribunes  were  still  elect- 
id,  for  the  eighth  time,  and  they  felt  their  power  in- 
creasing with  the  diminution  of  the  opposition  of 
their  c^eagues,  and  by  having  the  aid  of  one  of 
the  tribuni  militum,  M.  Fabius,  the  father-in-law  of 
C.  Licinius  Stolo.  After  violent  agitation,  a  new 
rogatio  was  promulgated  to  the  eflect  that,  instead 
of  duumviri  sacris  faciundiu,  decemviri  should  be 
elected,  and  that  half  of  them  should  be  plebeians. 
In  the  year  B.C.  366,  when  Licinius  and  Sextius 
had  been  elected  tribuni  for  the  tenth  time,  the  law 
was  passed  as  to  the  decemviri,  and  five  plebeians 
and  five  patricians  were  elected,  a  measure  which 
prepared  the  way  for  the  plebeians  participating  in 
the  honours  of  the  consulship.  The  rogationes  of 
Licinius  were  finally  carried,  and  in  the  year  B.C. 
865  L.  Sextius  was  elected  consul,  being  the  first 
plebeian  who  attained  that  dignity.  The  patricians 
were  compensated  for  their  loss  of  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  consulship  by  the  creation  of  the  office 
of  curule  sdile  and  of  prtetor. 

The  law  as  to  the  settlement  between  debtor  and 
c  (editor  was,  if  Livy's  text  is  to  be  literally  under- 
stood, an  invasion  of  the  established  rights  of  prop- 
erty. Niebuhr's  explanation  of  this  law  is  contained 
m  his  third  volume,  p.  23,  &c. 

Besides  the  limitation  fixed  by  the  se.»>nd  lex  to 
the  number  cf  jugera  which  an  individual  might 
foisut  in  the  public  land,  it  declared  that  no  indi- 
vidual should  have  above  100  large  and  500  smaller 
animals  on  the  public  pastures.  Licinius  was  the 
first  who  fell  under  the  penalties  ot  his  own  law. 
The  statement  is  that  "  he,  together  with  his  si>n. 


I    (Fliii^  H.  N.,  ZTiii..  M,  •.  M.— Vano,  D«  Ra  RaK.,  I.,  i., 

tM,  «d  Bip.— L*t.  Linfr.,  li.,  IS,  ad.  MOlIar.— Pattna,  a.  t.)— 
(Ord,  Faat,  n.,  SOT-MS.— Colom.,  z.,  MS  )— 3.  (HaRung, 
fn»  B*keiac  Itr  IUiiwr,u.,  p.  \iH  )— 1.  (Liv.,  n  ,  M.) 
AO 


possessed  a  thousand  jugera  of  the  ager  'publir<is) 
and,  by  emancipating  his  son,  had  acted  in  fraud  of 
the  law.'"  From  this  story  it  appears  tlial  ll  c  pie 
beians  could  now  possess  the  public  iand,  a  ri^ 
which  they  may  have  acquired  by  the  law  of  Licin- 
ius ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  on  ('><  matter.  Tho 
story  is  told  also  by  Columella,*  rUay,*  and  Vale 
rius  Maximus.*  The  last  wri'**,  not  nnderstand 
ing  what  he  was  recording,  wyr.  that,  in  order  to 
conceal  his  violation  of  the  I'lV,  Licinius  emanci- 
pated part  of  the  land  to  hi«  son.  The  farts,  as 
stated  by  Livy,  are  not  put  in  the  clearest  light. 
The  son,  when  emancipated,  would  be  as  much  en- 
titled to  possess  500  jugera  as  the  father,  and  if  be 
bona  fide  possessed  that  quantity  of  the  ager  publi- 
cus, there  was  no  fraud  on  the  law.  From  the  ex- 
pression of  Pliny  (tuhtliluta  filii  periona),  tho  fraud 
appears  to  have  consisted  in  the  emancipation  of 
bis  son  being  effected  solely  that  'le  might  in  his 
own  name  possess  500  jugera,  w/i'e  his  father  had 
the  actual  enjoyment.  But  lh3  ■'.etails  of  this  lex 
are  too  imperfectly  known  to  evi'iU  v>  to  give  more 
than  a  probable  solution  of  the  mat'  <•-  As  the  ob- 
ject of  the  lex  was  to  dimipir^  Ihf^  /ossessiones  of 
the  patricians,  it  may  be  r.s'jume/  that  the  surplus 
land  thus  arising  was  distributed  (atrignalut)  among 
the  plebeians,  who  otherv>i;<e  would  have  gained  no- 
thing by  the  change;  ard  such  a  distribution  of 
land  is  stated  to  have  teen  part  of  the  lex  of  Li- 
cinius by  Varro*  and  Columella.* 

According  to  Livy.'  the  rogatio  de  decemviris 
sacrorum  was  carried  first  B.C.  366.  The  three 
other  rogationes  were  included  in  one  lex,  whi'*'' 
was  a  lex  Satura.* 

Besides  the  passages  referred  to,  the  reader  ma> 
see  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1-36,  for  his  view  of  the 
Licinian  rogations;  and  Gottling,  Getchichu  dti 
Rom.  Slaaitverfassung,  p.  354,  and  the  note  on  the 
corrupt  passage  of  Varro  (De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  2) 
ROGATO'RES.  (Vid.  Dibibitobes.) 
ROGUS.  (Vid  Funds,  p.  460.) 
ROMPHEA.  (Fid.  HASTi,  p.  489.) 
RORA'RII,  a  class  of  light-armed  Roman  sol- 
diers. According  to  Niebuhr,*  rorarii  must  origin- 
ally have  been  the  name  for  slingers,  who  were 
taken  from  the  fifth  class  of  the  Servian  census.  The 
grammarians,  probably  with  justice,  derive  the  word 
from  rot  and  rorare,  as  their  attacks  upon  the  ene- 
my with  their  slings  and  stones  were  regarded  as  a 
prelude  to  the  real  battle,  in  the  same  manner  that 
rare*  or  solitary  drops  of  rain  precede  a  heavy 
shower.  The  literal  translation  of  rorarii,  there- 
fore, would  be  drippers  or  sprinklers.^*  In  later 
times,  and  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Plautus,  the 
name  was  applied  to  the  light-armed  hastati ;"  and 
as  this  latter  name  supplanted  that  of  rorarii,  who, 
according  to  the  later  constitution  of  the  army,  no 
longer  existed  in  it  in  their  original  capacity,  the 
rorarii  are  not  ment  med  in  later  times.  (Compare 
Abhy,  RoHAif,  p.  104.) 
*ROSA,  the  Rose.  (Vid.  Rhodon.) 
'ROSMARITVUS.  (FtA  Libanotis.) 
ROSTRA,  or  The  Beaks,  was  the  name  applied 
to  the  stage  (suggestus)  in  the  Forum  from  which 
the  orators  addressed  the  people.  This  stage  was 
originally  called  lemplum,"  because  it  was  consecra- 
ted by  the  augurs,  but  obtained  its  name  of  roslra  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  great  Latin  war,  when  it  wag 
adorned  with  the  beaks  (rostra)  of  the  ships  of  the 
Antiates."    The  Greeks  also  mutilated  galleys  in 


1.  (LiT.,Tii.,  !«.)— S.  (i.,  S.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  niii,  3.)-4.  (»iii, 
«,»3.)— ».  (Da Ra  Ruat.,  i.. S.)-8.  (i.,8.)  — 7.  (yi..«.)  — ft 
(LiT.,  rii.,  39.— Dion  Ceu.,  Frag.,  33.)— 9.  (Hiit.  of  Roma,  iii., 
p.  117.)— 10.  (Varro,  Da  Ling.  Lat.,vi.,  p.  92,  ed.  Bip.— Featiu 
a.  T.  Ronrioa.) — 11.  (Plant,  in  Frivolarim  ap.  Van.,  I  a— tJT 
Tiii., 8,  0.)— la  (Lii.,  ii.,  50.)— 11.  (Lit.,  rtii.,  14— Flor., i.,  11 

Flin.,  H.  N.,  xixiv.,  i,  a  11.) 
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RUDENS. 


R'JTRCM. 


ino  itaniu  way  for  tbe  purpose  of  trophies :  this  was 
called  by  them  itpar^ptaietv.    ( Yid.  Acboteeicii.) 

The  rostra  lay  between  the  comitium  or  place  of 
meeting  for  tbe  curies,  and  the  Forum  or  place  of 
meeting  fur  the  tribes,  so  'bat  the  speaker  might 
turn  either  to  the  one  or  tne  other ;  but,  down  to 
tbe  time  of  Calus  Gracchus,  even  the  tribunes,  in 
•peaking,  used  to  front  the  comitium ;  he  first  turn- 
ed his  back  to  it,  and  spoke  with  his  face  towards 
tbe  Forum.'  The  form  of  the  rostra  has  been  well 
Jcscribed  by  Niebuhr'  and  Bunsen  :'  the  latter  sup- 
poses "that  it  was  a  circular  building,  raised  on 
arches,  with  a  stand  or  platform  on  the  top  bordered 
by  a  parapet,  the  access  to  it  being  by  two  flights 
of  steps,  one  on  each  side.  It  fronted  towards  the 
comitium,  and  the  rostra  were  affixed  to  the  front 
of  it,  just  under  the  arches.  Its  form  has  been,  in 
all  the  main  points,  preserved  in  the  ambones,  or 
circular  pulpits  of  the  most  ancient  churclies, 
which  also  bad  two  flights  of  steps  leading  up  to 
!bem,  one  on  the  east  side,  by  which  the  preacher 
ascended,  and  another  on  the  west  side  for  bis  de- 
(cent.  Specimens  of  these  old  churches  are  still  to 
be  seen  at  Rome  in  the  churches  of  .St.  Clement 
and  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  mure."  The  speaker  was 
thus  enabled  to  walk  to  and  fro  while  addressing 
bis  audience. 

The  suggestus  or  rostra  was  transferred  by  Julius 
Cesar  to  a  corner  of  the  Forum,  but  the  spot  where 
tbe  ancient  rostra  had  stood  still  continued  to  be 
called  Roilra  Vetera,  while  the  other  was  called 
Roalra  Nma  or  Roatra  Julia*  Both  the  rostra  con- 
tained statuns  of  illustrious  men  ;*  the  new  rostra 
contained  e'|uestrian  statues  cf  Sulla,  Pompey,  J. 
Caesar,  and  Augustus.'  Niebuhr'  discovered  the 
new  rost-a  i:t  the  long  wall  that  runs  in  an  angle 
towards  the  three  columns,  which  have  for  a  very 
long  time  borne  tbe  name  of  Jupiter  Stator,  but 
which  btslong  to  the  Curia  Julia.  Tbe  substance 
of  the  new  rostra  consists  of  bricks  and  casting- 
work,  but  it  was,  of  course,  cased  with  marble :  the 
)ld  rostra  Niebuhr  supposes  were  constructed  en- 
lirely  of  peperioo. 

The  following  cat  contains  representations  of  the 
rostra  from  Roman  coins,  but  they  give  little  idea 
of  their  form :  the  one  on  the  left  hand  is  from  a 
denarius  of  the  LoUia  Gens,  and  is  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  old  rostra,  and  tbe  one  on  the  right  is 
from  a  denarius  of  the  Sulpicia  Gens,  and  supposed 
to  represeut  the  new  rostra.* 


ROSTRATA  COLUMNA.     ( Vid.  Colomna,  p. 
S90.) 

ROSTRATA  CORO'NA.   (Kid.  Corona,  p.  310.) 

ROSTRUM.     ( Vid.  Ships.) 

ROTA.     (Kid.  CoHBOs,  p.  331.) 

•RUBETA.    ( Vid.  Phbynob.) 

RU'BRIA  LEX.    ( Vii.  Lbx,  p.  685.) 

•RUBRI'CA.    (Ktd.  MiLTos.) 

RUDENS  (xuP.'jf,  dim.  KoXuiiov'),  any  rope  used 


1  (Nl<l>ahr,Hi<:.ofRoiii«,i.,p.4W,notelKI0.)— S.  (hi.,  p. 
IM,  a.  288.)— 3.  (Quoted  by  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii..  p.  104.) 
-.4.  (Akod.  in  Cic,  Mil.,  4  IS,  p.  43,  ed.  OrelU.— Dion  Cum., 
fliii.,  49:  Ivi.,  34.— Suet.,  Octav.,  100.)— S.  (Cic,  Philip.,  ii., 
6I.)-<.  (Patere.,  ii.,61.)— 7.  (1.  o.)— 8.  (Spanlieim,  Dt  PvMt 
•ttlfu  Numisin.,  ii.,  p.  101.)— •  (Synoi.,  Rpiit.,  4,  r  38.  ed. 
■••i  ,  IftOS.) 
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to  move  or  fix  the  mast  or  sail  of  a  icssel,'  lutne 
especially :  I.  The  ropes  used  to  olevate  or  deprear 
the  mast,  and  to  keep  it  firm  and  steady  when  el» 
vated,  were  called  ruderUet,  in  Greek  irporq^oi* 
These  ropes  extended  from  the  higher  part  of  tbe 
mast  towards  the  prow  in  one  direction,  and  tbt 
stem  in  the  other.  (Vid.  woodcut,  p.  62.)  IL 
Those  used  to  raise  or  lower  the  yard.  (VuL  A»- 
TEMNA.)*  According  to  the  ancient  scholia,  these 
ropes  are  the  /cdXot  mentioned  in  Od.,  v.,  260  III 
Those  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  tbe  sail  at  its  two 
corners,  and  therefore  called  vode^.*  Before  setting 
sail,  these  ropes,  which  our  seamen  call  the  thau, 
would  lie  in  a  coil  or  bundle.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  depart,  the  first  thing  was  to  unrol  or  untie  them 
{ezcutere'),  the  next  to  adjust  them  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind  and  the  aim  of  the  voyage' 
With  a  view  to  fill  the  sail  and  make  it  expose  ibe 
largest  surface,  they  were  let  out,  which  was  called 
immiliere  or  laxare.''  "  Luxate  rudenUt"  among  tbe 
Romans*  was  equivalent  to  "  Ease  the  sheets"  with 
us.  IV.  Those  used  in  towing  (ir^tir  amo  ko^m), 
as  when  the  oars  became  useless  in  consequence  of 
the  proximity  of  the  shore*  (irap6X«or). 

In  a  more  extended  sense,  the  terms  rtuUiu  ani 
xdXuf  were  applied  to  ropes  of  any  description." 
In  the  comedy  of  Plautus"  it  is  applied  to  tbe  rope 
with  which  a  fisherman  drags  his  net. 

RUDERATIO.     (Vid.  House,  Roiian,  p.  6191 
RUDIA'RII.    (Vid.  Glaoiatoees,  p.  476.) 
RUDIS.     (Fid.  Gladiatobks,  p.  476.) 
RUNCI'NA  (pVKaw),  a  Plane." 
Tbe  plane,  which  is  delineated  among  joioeta 
tools  (Inttrumen.  Fabr.  Tignar.)  in  the  woodcot  at 
{.  664,  showing  the  stock  with  two  boles  fur  tbe 
hands,  and  the  iron  (ft^**)  very  long,  but  inclined  u 
in  our  planes,  seems  to  be  of  that  narrow  kint 
which  is  adapted  to  make  grooves,  rebates,  or  beads 
The  square  hole  in  the  right  side  of  the  stock  seem 
intended  for  tiie  passage  of  the  shavings  (raauKta) 
It  is  certain  that  the  shavings  of  firwcxid,  produce* 
by  such  a  plane  as  that  here  exhibited,  would  pre 
cisely  answer  to  Pliny's  description  of  them,  likea- 
ing  them  to  curls  of  human  hair  and  to  the  tendrdc 
of  the  vine."    Tbe  Latin  and  Greek  names  for  this 
instrument  gave  origin  to  the  corresponding  tran- 
sitive verbs  runcino  and  ^xavda,  meaning  to  plane." 
They  seem  to  be  allied  etymo'ogically  with  fivyxf, 
referring  to  the  operation  of  those  beasts  and  birds 
which  use  their  snout  or  beak  to  plough  up  tbe 
ground. 
RUPI'LIiE  LEGES.    (Vid.  Lex,  p.  686.) 
RUTILIA'NA  ACTIO  was  a  prtetorian  actio  in- 
troduced by  the  prtetor  Publius  Rutilius,  by  rirtne 
of  which  tlie  bonorum  emptor  could  sue  in  the  name 
of  the  person  whose  goods  he  had  bought,  and  claini 
the  condemnatio  to  be  made  in  his  own  favour  and 
in  his  own  name." 

RUTRUM,  dim  RUTELLUM,  a  kind  of  hoe. 
which  had  the  handle  fixed  perpendicularly  into  the 
middle  of  the  blade,  thus  diflTering  from  the  ItASTKK. 
It  was  used  before  sowing  to  level  the  ground,  by 
breaking  down  any  clods  which  adhered  too  long 
together."  This  operation  is  described  by  Virgil  in 
the  following  terms,  which  also  assign  the  deriratioo 
of  the  name :  "  Cumulotque  tuit  male  fingui*  an- 


1.  (Jn'.,  Ti.,  101— Orid,  Met.,  iii.,  (SIR.— Achilln  Tatiu,  li, 
S3.)  — 3.  (Hum.,  U.,  i.,  434.  —  Od.,  ii.,  43S  ;  xii.,  40».  —  ApaU. 
Rhod.,  i.,  9e4,  1304.— iEachyl.,  Agam.,  8T0.— Eunp.,  Hec,  M*. 
— Brunck,  Anal.,  i.,  33  ;  ii.,  310.)  —  3.  (CatiiUos,  Arjon..  tV.; 
—4.  (Horn.,  Od.,  I.  c.  ;  x.,  S3.— Apoll  Rhod.,  ii.,  7U.  USS.,— > 
(Virg.,  iEn.,  lii.,  367,  883.)  —8.  (Id.  ib.,  t.,  753.)  —7.  (Id.  ib. 
viii.,  708  ;  i.,  82».)— 8.  (Ovid,  De  Ponto,  IV.,ix.,7S.)— (»-  (Thu 
cyd.,  i».,  35.- Schol.  ad  loc.)— 10.  (Herod.,  ii.,  38,  96.— Di.>l 
Sic,  l>ii.,  43.)— II.  (Rudens,  \i.,  3,  I,  78,  03.)— It.  (TntnlL. 
Apoi.,  13.— Bmnclt,  AnaL,  i.,  337.)- 13.  (He«TCh.)i-14.  f  »•  N  . 
XTi.,  43,  s.  SI.)— IS.  (Min.  Felix,  SS.V- 18.  (Gaiu*,  iii.,  fO,  U 
IT..  35.)— 17   (Noo.  Han.,  p  18,  ed.  Vemri.) 
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SXCEitDOS. 


SACJSUOUS 


Kc."  The  same  implement  was  used  \n  mixibg 
lime  or  clay  with  water  and  straw  to  make  plaster 
for  walls.* 

The  word  rulahdum  onght  to  be  considered  as 
another  form  of  nUrum.  It  denoted  a  hoe  or  rake 
of  the  same  constructic/i,  which  was  used  by  the 
baker  in  stirring  the  hot  ashes  of  his  oven.*  A 
wooden  rutabulum  was  employed  to  mix  the  con- 
tents of  the  vats  in  which  wine  was  made.* 

S. 

•S»ACOH'ARUM  (aujcxapov),  Sugar.  "  The  an- 
cieot  Sttgar,  called  also  '  the  Honey  of  Reeds'  and 
'Indian  Salt,'  was  a  natural  concretion,  forming  on 
sertain  reeds,  but  more  especially  on  the  bamboo 
cane  {Bamhiia  aruTidinacea).  It  would  appear  that 
Moses  Chorrenensis,  in  the  fifth  century,  is  the  first 
author  who  distinctly  mentions  our  sugar,  that  is 
to  say,  the  sugar  procured  by  toiling  from  the 
sugarcane.  The  first  mention  of  the  bamboo  cane 
is  made  by  Herodotus,  and  then  by  Ctesias."* 

SACELLUM  is  a  diminutive  of  sacer,  and  signi- 
fies a  small  place  consecrated  to  a  god,  containing 
an  altar,  and  sometimes,  also,  a  statue  of  the  god  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated.*  Festus^  completes  the 
definition  by  stating  that  a  sacellum  never  had  a 
roof.  It  was,  therefore,  a  sacred  enclosure,  sur- 
rounded by  a  fence  or  wall  to  separate  it  from  the 
profane  ground  around  it,  and  answers  to  the  Greek 
irtpiSoXot.  The  form  of  a  sacellum  was  sometimes 
square  and  sometimes  round.  The  ancient  sacel- 
lum of  Janus,  which  was  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Romulus,  was  of  a  square  form,  contained  a  statue 
of  the  god,  and  had  two  gates.*  .Many  Romans 
bad  private  sacella  on  thair  own  esi'<'(>s;  but  the 
nty  of  Rome  contained  a  great  nun.  i  t  of  public 
■acella,  such  as  that  of  Caca,'  of  Hercules  in  the 
Forum  Boarium,"  of  the  Lares,"  of  Neenia,**  of 
Pudicitia,"  and  others 

SACERDOS,  SACERDOTIUM.  Cicero"  dis- 
tinguishes two  kinds  of  sacerdotes ;  those  who  had 
the  superintendence  of  the  forms  of  worship  (,c(cri- 
mmtite)  and  nf  the  sacra,  and  those  who  interpreted 
signs  and  what  was  uttered  by  seers  and  prophets. 
Another  division  is  that  into  priests  who  were  not 
devoted  to  the  service  of  any  particular  deity,  such 
as  the  pontiSs,  augurs,  fetiales,  and  those  who  were 
connected  with  the  worship  of  a  particular  divinity, 
such  as  the  flamines.  The  priests  of  the  ancient 
world  did  not  consist  of  men  alone,  for  in  Greece, 
as  well  as  at  Rome,  certain  deities  were  only  at- 
tended by  priestesses.  At  Rome  the  wives  of  par- 
ticular priests  were  regarded  as  priestesses,  and 
had  to  perform  certain  sacred  functions,  as  the  re- 

g'na  sacrorum  and  the  flaminica.  {Vid.  Flamen, 
Bx  SicROROM.)  In  other  cases  maidens  were  ap- 
pointed priestesses,  as  the  vestal  virgins,  or  boys, 
with  regard  to  whom  it  was  always  requisite  that 
their  fathers  and  mothers  should  be  alive  (po/n'mi  ei 
matrimi).  As  all  the  different  kinds  of  priests  are 
treated  of  separately  in  this  work,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary here  to  make  some  general  remarks. 

In  comparison  with  the  civil  magistrates,  all 
priests  at  Rome  were  regarded  as  homines  privati," 
though  all  of  them,  as  priests,  were  sacerdotes  pub- 


I.  (Otnrg.,  1.,  Itti.—Vid.  Fostns,  •.  t.— Vano,  De  Ling.  Lat., 
T  .  p.  m,  ed  Spengel.)— 9.  (CnCo,  De  Re  Rust.,  10,  1%.— Pal- 
lail.,  De  Re  hut.,  i.,  IS.  —  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xzrri.,  S3,  s.  9S.)  —  3. 
(FntTU,  I.  T.)  —  4.  (Calnm.,  De  Rn  Ron.,  zii.,  30.)  —3.  (Dioe- 
ror.,  ii.,  104  — Theophr.,  Prs«in.— Strabo,  it.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  lii., 
17. — Istd.,  Ortg.,  zvii ,  7. — Herod.,  iii.,  96. — Adams,  Append.,  t. 
T.)— «.  (Cell.,  Ti.,  !».)— r.  (•.  ».)— 8.  (Ovid,  Fart.,  i.,  »7S.— 
Terant.  Manr.  in  WerudorPt  Poet.  Min.,  ii.,  p.  ST(.)  — t. 
(Sorv.  nd  JBa.,  ml,  190.)— 10.  (Solin.,  i.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  x.,M.) 
—11.  (Solin.,  S.)— 13.  (FeM.,  •.  r.  Nznia  DeB.)— IS.  (Lir.,  x., 
33.1—14.  (De  Leg;.,  ii.,  8.)— IS.  (Cie.,  o  Cat.,  i.,  1 ;  De  OIT, 
t    SS :  «l  At>    iT.,  3.— Philipp.,  v.,  IT.) 


Iici,  m  as  fat  as  their  office  (taeerdotttmf  was  oun- 
nected  with  any  worship  recognised  by  the  state. 
The  appellation  of  tacerdot  vublicu*  was,  h'>wever, 
given  principally  to  the  chief  pontiff  at.  d  the  flamen 
dialis,'  who  were,  at  the  same'time,  the  only  priests 
who  were  members  of  the  senate  by  virtue  of  theii 
office.  All  priestly  offices  or  sacerdotia  were  heli* 
for  life,  without  responsibility  to  any  civil  magistrate 
A  priest  was  generally  allowed  to  bold  any  othei 
civil  or  military  office  besides  his  priestly  dignity  ;* 
some  priests,  however,  formed  an  exception,  for  the 
duumviri,  the  rex  sacrorum,  and  the  flamen  dialis 
were  not  allowed  to  hold  any  state  office,  and  were 
also  exempt  from  service  in  the  armies.'  Their 
priestly  character  was,  generally  speaking,  insepar- 
able from  their  person  as  long  as  they  livwl  :*  hence 
the  augurs  and  fratres  arvales  retained  their  char- 
acter even  when  sent  iLto  exile,  or  when  they  were 
taken  prisoners.'  It  also  occurs  that  one  and  the 
same  person  held  two  or  three  priestly  offices  at  a 
time.  Thus  we  find  the  three  dignities  of  pontifex 
maximus,  augur,  and  decemvir  sacrorum  united  in 
one  individual*  But  two  persons  belonging  to  the 
same  gens  were  not  allowed  to  be  members  of  the 
same  college  of  priests.  This  regulation,  however, 
was  in  later  times  often  violated  or  evaded  by 
adoptions.'  Bodily  defects  rendered,  at  Rome  as 
among  all  ancient  nations,  a  person  unfit  for  holding 
any  priestly  office.* 

AU  priests  were  originally  patricians,  but  from  the 
year  B.C.  367  the  plebeians  also  began  to  take  par 
in  the  sacerdotia  {vid.  Plebes,  p.  784);  and  those 
priestly  offices  which,  down  to  the  latest  times,  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  patricians  alone,  such 
as  that  of  the  rex  sacrorum,  the  flamines,  salii,  and 
others,  had  no  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

As  regards  the  appointment  of  priests,  the  an- 
cients unanimously  state  that  at  first  they  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  kings  ;*  but  after  the  sacei^otia  were 
on<M  instituted,  each  college  of  priests — for  nearly 
all  priests  constituted  certain  corporatio;7s  called 
collegia — had  the  right  of  filling  up  the  occurring  va- 
cancies  by  co-optatio.  (Yid.  Pontipex,  page  790.) 
Other  priests,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  the  vestal 
virgins  and  the  flamines,  were  appointed  {capieban- 
tur)  by  the  pontifex  maximus,  a  rule  which  appears 
to  have  been  observed  down  to  the  latest  times ; 
others,  again,  such  as  the  duumviri  sacrorum,  were 
elected  by  the  people"  or  by  the  curiee,  as  the  curi- 
ones.  But,  in  whatever  manner  they  were  appoint- 
ed, all  priests,  after  their  appointment,  required  to  be 
inaugurated  by  the  pontifls  and  the  augurs,  or  by 
the  latter  alone."  Those  priests  who  formed  col- 
leges had  originally,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
the  right  of  co-optatio ;  but  in  the  course  of  time 
they  were  deprived  of  this  right,  or,  at  least,  the  co- 
optatio  was  reduced  to  a  mere  form,  by  several  le- 
ges, called  leges  De  Sacerdotiis,  such  as  the  lex  Do- 
mitia,  Cornelia,  and  Julia  ;  their  nature  is  described 
in  the  article  Pontifex,  page  790,  &c. ;  and  what  is 
there  said  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  pontiffs, 
applies  equally  to  all  the  other  colleges.  The  leges 
annales,  which  fixed  the  age  at  which  persons  be- 
came eligible  to  the  different  magistracies,  had  no 
reference  to  priestly  offices  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
seems  that  the  pubertas  was  regarded  as  the  time 
after  which  a  person  might  be  appointed  to  a  sacer- 
dotium.'* 


1.  (Cie.,  De  Legg.,  ii.,  9.— Setr.  ad  Sn.,  xii.,  534.)— 3.  (Liv., 
xnmii.,47;  ixiii.,  45.  — Epit.,  lib.  lix  il.,  45.  —  Epit.  89, 
*o.)— 3.  (Dianya.,  it.,  8.)— 4.  (Plin.,  Epist.,  iT.,  8.)— 5.  (PUa  , 
H.  N.,  XTiii.,  3.- Plat.,  Quieat.  Rom.,  99.)— 0.  'Lit.,  xl.,  43.)— 
7.  (Serr.  ad  JBa.,  ni.,  303.— Dion  Caaa-  xxxir  17.)— 8.  (Din- 
nja.,  ii.,  31, — Senec.,  OintroT,,  It.,  S. — P.nt.,  Ctuast.  Rom.,  73. 
—Plin.,  H.  N.,  rii.,  39.)- 9.  (Dionn.,  ii.,  31.  &c,  73.— Lit.,  i , 
30.)-.|0.  (Dionn.,  iT.,  03.)- 11.  (Id.,  u..  33.)  — 13.  (LiT.  i)ii., 
SS.— Plot.,  Tib.  CiWJC.,  4.) 
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AX.  priests  had  some  external  distinction,  as  the 
apex,  tutulus,  or  galerus,  the  toga  preetexta,  as  well 
as  honorary  seats  in  the  theatres,  circuses,  and  am- 
phitheatres. They  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
obliged  to  pay  taxes,  Tike  all  other  citizens,  but  seem 
oocasionaliy  to  have  tried  to  obtain  exemptioa.  See 
the  case  related  in  Livy.' 

Two  interesting  questions  yet  remain  to  be  an- 
swered :  First,  whether  the  priests  at  Rome  were 
paid  for  thnir  services,  and,  secondly,  whether  they 
instructed  the  young,  or  the  people  in  general,  in  the 
principles  uf  their  religion.  As  regards  the  first 
question,  we  read  that  in  the  time  of  Romulus  lands 
were  assigned  to  each  temple  and  college  of  priests ;' 
and  when  Festus'  states  that  the  Roman  augurs 
had  the  enjoyment  (/rut  tolehanl)  of  a  district  in 
the  territory  of  Veil,  we  may  infer  that  all  priests 
had  tLe  usus  of  the  sacred  lands  belonging  to  their 
respective  colleges  or  divinities.  This  supposition 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  such  was  actually 
the  case  in  the  Roman  colonies,  where,  besides  the 
lots  assigned  to  the  coloni,  pieces  of  land  are  men- 
tioned which  belonged  to  the  colleges  of  priests,  who 
made  use  of  them  by  letting  them  out  in  farm.* 
It  appears,  however,  that  we  must  distinguish  be- 
tween such  lands  as  were  sacred  to  the  gnia  them- 
selves, and  could  not  be  taken  from  them  except  by 
exauguratio,  and  such  as  were  merely  given  to  the 
priests  as  possessio,  and  formed  part  of  the  ager 
publicus.  Of  the  latter,  the  state  remained  the  own- 
er, and  might  take  them  from  the  priests  in  any 
case  of  necessity.*  Besides  the  use  of  such  sacred 
or  public  lands,  some  priests  also  had  »  regular  an- 
nual salary  (ttipcndium),  which  was  paid  to  them 
from  the  public  treasury.  This  is  expressly  stated 
in  regard  to  the  vestal  virgins,*  the  augurs,'  and 
he  curiones,*  and  may  therefore  be  supposed  to 
ave  been  the  case  with  other  priests  also.  The 
pontifex  maximus,  the  rex  sacrorum,  and  the  ves- 
tal virgins  had,  moreover,  a  domus  publics  as  their 
{dace  of  residence.  In  the  time  of  the  emperors,  the 
income  of  the  priests,  especially  of  the  vestal  vir- 
gins, was  increased.* 

As  regards  the  second  question,  we  do  not  hear, 
either  in  Greece  or  at  Rome,  of  any  class  of  priests 
on  whom  it  was  incumbent  to  instruct  the  people 
respecting  the  nature  and  in  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion. Of  preaching  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace. 
Ko'igion,  with  the  ancients,  was  a  thing  which  was 
handed  down  by  tradition  from  father  to  son,  and 
consisted  in  the  proper  performance  of  certain  rites 
and  ceremonies.  It  was  respecting  these  external 
forms  of  worship  alone  that  the  pontifls  were  obliged 
to  give  instructions  to  those  who  consulted  them. 

(VU.  PONTIPBX.) 

SACRA.  This  word,  in  its  widest  senses  ex- 
p^resses  what  we  call  divine  worship.  In  ancient 
times,  the  state,  as  well  as  all  its  subdivisions,  had 
their  own  peculiar  forms  of  worship,  whence  at 
Rome  we  find  sacra  of  the  whole  Roman  peoide,  of 
the  curies,  gentes,  families,  and  even  of  private  in- 
dividuals. All  these  sacra,  however,  were  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  the  public  and  private  sacra 
(nera  pubUca  el  privata),  that  is,  they  were  perform- 
ed either  on  behalf  of  the  whole  nation  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  or  on  behalf  of  individuals, 
families,  or  gentes,  which  had  also  to  defray  their 
expenses."  This  division  is  ascribed  to  Numa.  All 
sacra,  publica  as  well  as  privata,  were  ssperintend- 


I.  (iiDii.,«.)— I  (Dionyi.,  ii.,  7.)  — 3.  (•.  t.  Otoun.) — 4. 

Sooulut  Floccufl,  Bfi  condit.  UTor.,  p.  S3,  ed.  Ovea. — Hyerinni, 
Limit.  Conuit..  p.  iOi,  ed.  Goei.)— i.  (Dion  Con.,  lliij.,  47. 
— OltM.,  T.,  18.— Appiu,  De  Bell.  Mithr  ,  SS.)— «.  (Lit.,  i.,  SO.) 
—7.  (Dionj»..  ii.,  0.)— a.  (Fctt.,  i.  t.  Curionium.)— 9.  (Suet., 
OcUT.,  31.— T»eit.,  Ana.,  ■».,  10.)— 10.  (Feit.,  •.  v.  Publica  n- 
■am.— I  jr.,  1.,  SO ;  x.,  7.  —Plot.,  Num.,  ».  —  Cm-  Da  Huop. 
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speak  of  the  sacra  publica. 

Sacra  publica. — Among  the  sacra  publica  the  Ro 
mans  reckoned  not  only  those  which  were  perfonn 
cd  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  bat  alac 
those  performed  on  behalf  of  the  great  subdivisioiit 
of  the  people,  viz.,  the  tribes  and  the  curie,  which 
Festns'  expresses,  ''pro  monlanit,  pagu,  amis,  «<■ 
ctUii."*  The  sacra  pro  montibus  et  pagia  are  un- 
doubtedly the  sacra  montanalia  and  paganalia,  which, 
although  not  sacra  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  were 
yet  publica.*  The  sacella  in  thu  expression  of  Fes- 
tus,  sacra  pro  tacelli»,  appear  only  to  indicate  th: 
places  where  some  sacra  publica  were  performed. 
What  was  common  to  all  sacra  publica  is,  that  VMj 
were  performed  at  the  expense  of  certain  paUk 
funds,  which  had  to  provide  the  money  for  rictima, 
libations,  incense,  and  for  the  building  and  mainte- 
nance of  those  places  where  they  were  performed.' 
The  funds  set  apart  for  the  sacra  publica  were  in 
the  keeping  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  sacramentiun 
formed  a  part  of  them.  ( Yid.  SioRAMBinna.)  They 
were  kept  in  the  domus  pnblicaof  the  pontifex  max- 
imus, and  were  called  aerarinm  pontificum.*  Allien 
these  funds  did  not  suffice,  the  state  treasury  supplied 
the  deficiency.'  In  the  solemnization  of  the  sacra 
publica,  the  senate  and  the  whole  people  took  part.* 
This  circumstance,  however,  is  not  what  consti- 
tutes their  character  as  sacra  publica,  for  the  sacra 
popularia,'  in  which  the  whole  people  took  part, 
might  nevertheless  be  sacra  privata,  if  the  exjjenaea 
were  not  defrayed  out  of  the  public  funds,  but  by 
one  or  more  individuals,  or  by  magistrates.  Tfa« 
pontiffs,  in  conducting  the  sacra  publica,  were  asaiat- 
ed  by  the  epulones.    ( Yid.  Epulonis.) 

Saera  privata  embraced,  as  we  have  stated,  tboM 
which  were  performed  on  behalf  of  a  gens,  a  fuai- 
ly,  or  an  individual.  The  characteristic  by  whieK 
they  were  distinguished  from  the  sacra  publica  ia, 
that  they  were  made  at  the  expense  of  those  per- 
sons or  person  on  whose  behalf  they  were  perfono 
ed.  Respecting  the  sacra  of  a  gens,  called  sacra 
gentilicia,  see  Gens,  p.  469.  The  sacra  connected 
with  certain  families  were,  like  those  of  a  gens,  per 
formed  regularlr  at  fixed  times,  and  descended  as  aa 
inheritance  from  father  to  son.  As  they  were  al- 
ways connected  with  expenses,  and  were  also  troolt 
lesome  in  other  respects,  such  an  inheritance  «•• 
regarded  as  a  burden  rather  than  anything  else.** 
They  may  generally  have  c-<nsisted  in  sacrifices  ic 
the  penates,  but  also  to  other  divinities.  They  had 
usually  been  vowed  by  some  ancestor  of  a  famUr 
on  some  particular  occasion,  and  then  continued  for- 
ever in  that  family,  the  welfare  of  which  was  tbougtal 
to  depend  upon  their  regular  and  proper  perform- 
ance. Besides  these  periodica]  sacra  of  a  family, 
there  were  others,  the  performance  of  which  mast 
have  depended  upon  the  discretion  of  the  beads  of 
families,  such  as  those  on  the  birthday  or  on  the 
death  of  a  member  of  the  family.  Savigny"  deaies 
the  existence  of  sacra  familiarum. 

An  individual  might  perform  sacra  at  any  time 
and  whenever  he  thought  it  necessary ;  but  if  be 
vowed  such  sacra  before  the  pontifls,  and  wished 
that  they  should  be  continued  after  his  death,  hi* 
heirs  inherited  with  his  property  the  obUgation  t« 
perform  them,  and  the  pontiffs  had  to  watch  thai 
they  were  performed  duly  and  at  their  proper  time." 

l.d.c.)— S.  (r>d.Dioan.,ii.,Sl,S3.  — Appiu,  Hid.  lUa 
Tin.,  138.— Da  Bell.  CiT.,  li.,  106.— Pint.,  Qoan.  Rom.,  8B.>-t 
( Vsmi,  Da  Ling.  Lat.,  t.,  p.  S8,  ed.  Bip — Conpan  Faicu,  a.  v 
Seplimontium.)— 4.  (GSttl.,  Geach.  der  RSm.  Staalar.,  p.  I7S.>— 
S.  (Fe«.,  1.  c— Dionjn.,  ii.,S3.— LiT.,x.,S3  ;  xlii..  3.>— «.  (Var 
ro,  De  Liiu;.  Lat.,  iT.,  p.  49,  ed.  Bip.— Crntar,  laacrifit.,  413. 8 
498,  6 ;  432,  S.)  —7.  (Featna,  a.  t.  gacnaaaov.)— &  (PiM. 
Num.,  3.)— 9.  (Feit.,  a.  t.  Popular,  aaer.)  — 10  iMaenb ,  >«. 
i.,  IS.)- 11.  (Zaiiaohrift,  ii.,  3.)— IS.  (Feat.,  a.  i.  Saear  ■«•,• 
Cic.  Pn  Dom.,  SI.— Compata  Cto.  ad  Alt.,  lii .  19,  Ac) 
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liuco  »u  ^>bUgatioD  was  in  later  times  evaded  in  Ta- 
noos  ways. 

Amon^  the  sacra  privata  were  reckoned  also  the 
sacra  municipalia,  that  is,  such  sacra  as  a  commu- 
nity or  town  had  been  accustomed  to  perform  before 
it  bad  receired  the  Roman  franchise.  After  this 
event,  the  Roman  pontiffs  took  care  that  they  were 
continued  in  the  same  manner  as  before.'  (Com- 
pare SAOiriciDM.) 
SACRAMENTUM.  (FiA  Vwimoi*.) 
SAORA'RIUM  was,  according  to  the  definition  of 
(Jlpian,*  any  place  in  which  sacred  things  were  de- 
posited and  kept,  whether  this  place  was  a  part  of 
a  temple  or  of  a  private  house.*  A  sacrarinm,  there- 
fore, was  that  part  of  a  house  in  which  the  images 
of  the  penates  were  kept.  Respecting  the  sacrarium 
of  the  lares,  see  LuiKiiBiiiii.  Public  sacraria  at 
Rome  were:  one  attached  to  the  Temple  of  the 
Capitoline  Jnpitei,  m  which  the  tensee,  or  chariots 
for  publio  processions,  were  kept  ,*  the  place  of  the 
salii,  in  which  the  ancilia  and  the  lituus  of  Romulus 
were  kept,*  and  others.  In  the  time  of  the  em- 
perors, the  name  sacrarium  was  sometimes  applied 
to  a  place  in  which  a  statue  of  an  emperor  was 
erected.*  Livy'  uses  it  as  a  name  for  a  sacred 
retired  place  in  general. 
SACRAT.^  LEGES.  {Vid.  Lei,  p.  686.) 
SACRIFrCIUM  iUpOov).  Sacrifices  or  offerings 
formed  the  chief  part  of  the  worship  of  the  ancients. 
They  were  partly  signs  of  gratitude,  partly  a  means 
of  propitiating  the  gods,  and  partly,  also,  intended 
to  induce  the  deity  to  bestow  some  fkvour  upon  the 
sacrificer,  or  upon  those  on  whose  behalf  tlie  sacri- 
fice was  offered.  Sacrifices  in  a  wider  sense  would 
also  embrace  the  Donaria  ;  in  a  narrower  sense, 
sacrificia  were  things  offered  to  the  gods,  which 
merely  afforded  momentary  gratification,  which  were 
burned  upon  their  altars,  or  were  believed  to  be  con- 
sumed by  the  gods.  We  shall  divide  all  sacrifices 
into  two  great  divisions,  bloody  sacrifices  and  un- 
bloody sacrifices,  and,  where  it  is  necessary,  con- 
aider  Greek  and  Roman  sacrifices  separately. 

Bloody  sacrifices. — As  regards  sacrifices  in  the 
earliest  times,  the  ancients  themselves  sometimes 
imagined  that  unbloody  sacrifices,  chiefly  offerings 
of  fruit,  had  been  customary  long  before  bloody  sac- 
rifices were  introduced  among  them.*  It  cannot,  in- 
deed, be  denied,  that  sacrifices  of  fruit,  cakes,  liba- 
tions, and  the  like,  existed  in  very  early  times ;  but 
bloody  sacrifices,  and,  more  than  this,  human  sacri- 
fices, are  very  frequently  mentioned  in  early  story ; 
in  Act,  the  mythology  of  Greece  is  full  of  instances 
of  human  sacrifices  being  offered,  and  of  theu-  pleas- 
ing the  gods.  Wachsmuth'  tiaa  given  a  list  of  the 
most  celebrated  instances.  It  may  be  said  that 
none  of  them  has  come  down  to  us  with  any  degree 
of  historical  evidence ;  but  surely  the  spirit  which 
gave  origin  to  those  legends  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  human  sacrifices  had  nothing  repulsive  to  the 
ancients,  and  must  have  existed  to  some  extent. 
In  the  historical  times  of  Greece,  we  find  various 
customs  in  the  worship  of  several  gods,  and  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  Greece,  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  they  were  introduced  as  sub- 
stitutes for  human  sacrifices.  In  other  cases,  where 
civilization  had  shown  less  of  its  softening  indnen- 
sea,  human  sacrifices  remained  customary  through- 

1  (Past., «.  T.  Municipalia  aacra. — Compan  Ambroach,  Stud. 
•ad  An)«f ..  p.  Hi.  —  GSttlin^,  p.  179,  tec.  —  Walter,  Oeioh. 
<l«r  Rom.  llcchit,  p.  178.— Hartung,  Die  Relig.  der  lUm.,  i.,  p. 
IM,  Ao.)  —  3.  (DiV.  1,  tit.  8,  a.  V,  t  *.)  —  S.  (Compan  Cic,  c. 
Terr.,  hr,  S.— Pro  Mil.,  31.— Suet.,  Tib.,  51.)-4.  (Suet.,  Veap., 
}.— Grat.  Faliao.,  534.)  -5.  (Val.  Max.,  i.,  8, 1 1.— Seir  ad  Virg., 
Mn  ,  Tti.,  603.)  —  0.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  41.  ~  Stat.,  Sylr.,  r.,  1, 
•40.)— 7.  fu,  91.)-8.  (Plat.,  De  Leg.,  vi..  p  78J.— Paua.,  vili., 
S  «  1 :  i.,  y,  *  *■— M  w  rab..  Sat.,  i.,  10,  ix  I  -»  (HalL  Alt.,  U., 
■    B4i 


out  the  historical  periods  >f  Greect,  and  down  to 
the  t°me  of  the  emperors.  Thus,  in  the  worship  of 
Zeus  Lyceus  in  Arcana,  where  human  sacrifices 
were  eaid  to  have  been  introduced  by  Lycaon,'  they 
appear  tu  have  continued  till  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperorn.*  In  Leucas  a  person  was  every  year,  at 
the  festival  of  Apollo,  thrown  from  a  rock  into  tho 
sea  )*  and  Themistocles,  before  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis,  is  (aid  to  have  sacrificed  three  Persians  to  Di- 
onysus.* Respecting  an  annual  sacrifice  of  human 
beings  M  Athens,  vid.  Thakoilia.  With  these  few 
exceptions,  however,  human  sacrifices  had  ceased 
in  the  historical  ages  of  Greece.  Owing  to  the  in- 
fluences of  civilization,  in  many  cases  animals  were 
substituted  for  human  beings,  in  others  a  few  drops 
of  homaa  blood  were  thought  sufficient  to  propitiate 
the  gods.*  The  custom  of  sacrificing  human  life  to 
the  gods  arose  undoubtedly  from  the  belief,  which, 
under  different  forms,  has  manifested  itself  at  all 
times  and  in  all  nations,  that  the  nobler  the  sacrifice, 
and  the  dearer  to  its  possessor,  the  more  pleasing  it 
would  be  to  the  gods.  Hence  the  frequent  instan- 
ces in  Grecian  story  of  persons  sacrificing  their  own 
children,  or  of  persons  devoting  themselves  to  the 
gods  of  the  lower  world.  In  later  times,  however, 
persons  sacrificed  to  the  gods  were  generally  crim- 
inals who  had  been  condemned  to  death,  or  such  as 
had  been  taken  prisoners  in  war. 

That  the  Romans  also  believed  human  sacrifices 
to  be  pleasing  to  the  gods  might  be  inferred  from 
the  story  of  Curtius,  and  from  the  self-sacrifice  of 
the  Decii.  The  sjrmbolic  sacrifice  of  human  figures 
made  of  rushes  at  the  Lemuralia  {vid.  Lehobaua) 
also  shows  that  in  the  early  history  of  Italy  human 
sacrifices  were  not  uncommon.  For  another  proof 
of  this  practice,  see  the  article  Vek  Sackdm.  One 
awful  instance  also  is  known,  which  belongs  to  the 
latest  period  of  the  Roman  Republic.  When  the 
soldiers  of  J.  Cssar  attempted  an  insurrection  at 
Rome,  two  of  them  were  sacrificed  to  Mars  in  the 
Campus  Martins  by  the  pontifices  and  the  fiamen 
Martialis,  and  their  heads  were  stuck  up  at  the 
regia.* 

A  second  kind  of  bloody  sacrifices  were  those  of 
animals  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  divinity.  The  sacrifices  of  an- 
imals were  the  most  common  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  victim  was  called  Itpelov,  and 
in  Latin  hottia  or  victima.  In  the  early  times  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  general  custom  to  bum 
the  whole  victim  (iXoxovretx)  upon  the  altars  of  the 
gods,  and  the  same  was  in  some  cases,  also,  observ- 
ed In  later  times,'  and  more  especially  in  sacrifices 
to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world,  and  such  as  were 
offered  to  atone  for  some  crime  that  had  been  com- 
mitted.* But,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  it  was 
the  most  general  practice  to  burn  only  the  legs 
(jivpol,  p>p<a,  ^/x>)  enclosed  in  fat,  and  certain  parts 
of  the  intestines,  while  the  remaining  parts  of  tbe 
victim  were  consumed  by  men  at  a  festive  meaL 
The  gods  delighted  chiefly  in  the  smoke  arising  from 
the  burning  victims,  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
victims,  the  more  pleasing  was  the  sacrifice.  Hence 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  offer  a  sacrifice  of  one  hun- 
dred bulls  ( jxarojuf)/)  at  once,  though  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  a  hecatomb  always  signifies  a  sacri- 
fice of  a  hundred  bulls,  for  the  name  was  used  in  a 
general  way  to  designate  any  great  sacrifice.  Such 
great  sacrifices  were  not  less  pleasing  to  men  than 
to  the  gods,  for  in  regard  to  the  former  they  were,  ic 
reality,  a  donation  of  meat.    Hence,  at  Atheps,  tbf 


I.  (Paiih.,  jm.,X*>  t.) — *■  (Theophrart.  ap.  Porphyr.  de  Ab 
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paniality  for  sut.h  sacrifices  rose  to  the  highest  de- 
gree.* Sparta,  on  the  other  band,  was  less  extrav- 
agant in  sacrifices ;  and  while  in  other  Greek  states 
it  was  necessary  that  a  victim  should  be  healthy, 
ocautiful,  and  uninjured,  the  Spartans  were  not  very 
scrupulous  in  this  respect.*  The  animals  which 
were  sacrificed  were  mostly  of  the  domestic  kind, 
<8  bulls,  cows,  sheep,  rams.  Iambs,  goats,  pigs,  dogs, 
and  horses ;  but  fishes  are  also  mentioned  as  pleas- 
iog  to  certain  gods.*  Each  god  had  his  favourite 
mimals,  which  he  liked  best  as  sacrifices;  but  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  general  rule,  that  those  an- 
imals which  were  sacred  to  a  god  were  not  sacri- 
ficed to  him,  though  horses  were  sacrificed  to  Po- 
seidon notwithstanding  this  usage.*  The  head  of 
the  victim,  before  it  was  killed,  was  in  most  cases 
strewed  with  roasted  barley-meal  (ovXiixvra  or  ovXo- 
Xirat)  mixed  with  salt  (nu^  taha).  The  Athenians 
used  for  this  purpose  only  barley  grown  in  the  Kha- 
rian  plain.'  The  persons  who  offered  the  sacrifice 
wore  generally  garlands  round  their  heads,  and 
sometimes,  also,  carried  them  in  their  hands,  and 
before  they  touched  anything  belonging  to  the  sacri- 
fice they  washed  their  hands  in  water.  The  victim 
itself  was  likewise  adorned  with  garlands,  and  its 
horns  were  sometimes  gilt.  Before  tho  animal  was 
killed,  a  bunch  of  hair  was  cut  from  its  forehead 
and  thrown  into  the  fire  as  primitias.*  In  the  heroic 
ages,  the  princes,  as  the  high-priests  of  their  people, 
kUled  the  victim ;  in  later  times  this  was  dune  by 
the  priests  themselves.  When  the  sacrifice  was  to 
be  offered  to  the  Olympic  gods,  the  head  of  the  ani- 
mal was  drawn  heavenward  (see  the  woodcut  in  p. 
16') ;  when  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world,  to  he- 
roes, or  tu  the  dead,  it  was  drawn  downward. 
While  the  flesh  was  burning  upon  the  altar,  wine 
and  incense  were  thrown  upon  it,*  and  prayers  and 
music  accompanied  the  solemnity. 

The  most  common  animal  sacrifices  at  Rome 
ivere  the  suovetaurilia  or  aolitaurilia,  consisting  of 
a  pig,  a  sheep,  and  an  ox.  They  were  performed  in 
ti\  cases  of  a  lustration,  and  the  victims  were  car- 
ried around  the  thing  to  be  lustrated,  whether  it 
was  a  city,  a  people,  or  a  piece  of  land.  (Vid.  Lus- 
THiTio.)  The  Greek  Tpirria,  which  likewise  con- 
sisted of  an  ox,  a  sheep,  and  a  pig,  was  the  same 
sacrifice  as  the  Roman  suovetaunlia.*  The  cus- 
toms observed  before  and  during  the  sacrifice  of  an 
animal  were,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as  those  observ- 
ed in  Greece."  But  the  victim  was  in  most  cases  not 
killed  by  the  priests  who  conducted  the  sacrifice, 
but  by  a  person  called  popa,  who  struck  the  animal 
with  a  hammer  before  the  knife  was  used."  The 
better  parts  of  the  intestines  {exta)  were  strewed 
with  barley-meal,  wine,  and  incense,  and  were 
burned  upon  the  altar.  Those  parts  of  the  animal 
which  were  burned  were  called  proitcta,  proncia,  or 
abUgmina.  When  a  sacrifice  was  offered  to  gods 
of  rivers  or  of  the  sea,  these  parts  were  not  burned, 
but  thrown  into  the  water."  Respecting  the  use 
which  the  ancients  made  of  sacrifices  to  learn  the 
will  of  the  gods,  vid.  Harosfbx  and  Divinatio. 

Unbloody  tacrifico. — Among  these  we  may  first 
mention  the  libations  (JibtUiona,  ioitai  or  airovSai). 
We  have  seen  above  that  bloody  sacrifices  were 
usually  accompanied  by  libations,  as  wine  was  pour- 
ed upon  them.  Libations  sdways  accompanied  a 
sacrifice  which  was  offered  in  concluding  a  treaty 


I.  (Athec,  i.,p  J.— Compora  BSckh,  Staatih.,  i.,p.  SM,  Ac) 
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—Lit.,  r»i«.,  «.— Virg.    Vn.,  t.,  774.) 


i>-ith  a  foreign  nation ;  and  that  hero  tney  fiHincd  i 
prominent  pai't  of  the  solemnity,  is  clear  from  the  ImI 
that  the  treaty  itself  was  called  mrdvi^.  Bnt  liba- 
tions were  also  made  independent  of  any  other  sac- 
rifice, as  in  solemn  prayers,'  and  on  many  other  oc- 
casions of  public  and  private  life,  as  before  drinUat 
at  meals,  and  the  like.  Libations  usually  consisted 
of  unmixed  wine  (b/airovio(,  mtntm),  but  sometimes 
also  of  milk,'honey,  and  other  fluids,  either  pure  m 
diluted  with  water.*  Incense  was  likewise  an  offer- 
ing which  usually  accompanied  bloody  sacrifices,  bot 
it  was  also  burned  as  an  offering  for  itself  Real 
Incense  appears  to  have  been  used  only  in  later 
times  ;*  but  in  the  early  times,  and  afterward  also 
various  kinds  of  fragrant  wood,  such  as  cedar,  fig, 
vine,  and  myrtle-wood,  were  burned  upon  the  altars 
of  the  gods.* 

A  third  class  of  unbloody  sacrifices  consisted  of 
fruit  and  cakes.  The  former  were  mostly  oflfered  to 
the  gods  as  primitic  or  tithes  of  the  harvest,  and  as 
a  sign  of  gratitude.  They  were  sometimes  offered 
in  their  natural  state,  sometimes,  also,  adorned  or 
prepared  in  various  ways.  Of  this  kind  were  the 
tlptaUmri,  an  olive-branch  wound  around  with  wool, 
and  hung  witk  various  kinds  of  fruits ;  the  XY^pai, 
or  pots  filled  with  cooked  beans  {vid.  PvitNipsu); 
the  Kcpvov  or  xipva,  or  dishes  with  fruit ;  the  baxa. 
or  baxa  {vid.  Oschophoria).  Other  instances  may 
be  found  in  the  accounts  of  the  various  festivals 
Cakes  (ircXavoi,  niit/tara,  irbirava,  libutn)  were  pecii- 
liar«to  the  worship  of  (wrtain  deities,  as  to  that  ol 
Apollo.  They  were  either  simple  cakes  of  flour, 
sometunes  also  of  wax,  or  they  were  made  in  th« 
shape  of  some  anunal,  and  were  then  offered  as 
symbolical  sacrifices  in  the  place  of  real  animals, 
either  because  they  could  not  easily  be  procured,  or 
were  too  expensive  for  the  sacrificer.'  This  ap- 
pearance, instead  of  reality,  in  sacrifices  was  aisc 
manifest  on  other  occasions,  for  we  find  that  sheef 
were  sacrificed  instead  of  stags,  and  were  then  call- 
ed stags :  and  in  the  Temple  of  Isis  at  Rome  the 
priests  used  water  of  the  river  Tiber  instead  of  Nile 
water,  and  called  the  former  water  of  the  Nile.* 

SAORILE'GIUM  is  the  crime  of  stealing  thing* 
consecrated  to  the  gods,  or  things  deposited  in  a 
consecrated  place.'  A  lex  Julia,  referred  to  in  the 
Digest,*  appears  to  have  placed  the  crime  of  sacrile- 
gium  on  an  equality  with  pecnlatus.  {Vid.  Paco- 
LATDs.)  Several  of  the  imperial  constitutions  madr 
death  the  punishment  of  a  sacrilegus,  which  ooa 
sisted,  according  to  circunutances,  either  in  being 
given  up  to  wild  beasts,  in  being  burned  alive,  or 
hanged.*  Paulus  says,  in  general,  that  a  sacril^os 
was  punished  with  death  ;  but  he  distinguishes  be- 
tween such  persons  as  robbed  the  sacra  pubiica 
and  such  as  robbed  the  sacra  privata,  and  he  is  of 
opinion  that  the  latter,  though  more  than  comnnoo 
thieves,  yet  deserve  less  punishment  than  the  form- 
er. In  a  wider  sense,  sacrilegium  was  used  by  the 
Romans  to  designate  any  vioUtion  of  religion,"  or 
of  anything  which  should  be  treated  with  religiona 
reverence."  Hence  a  law  in  the  Codex"  slates 
that  any  person  is  guilty  of  sacrilegium  who  neg- 
lects or  violates  the  sanctity  of  the  divine  law. 
Another  law**  decreed  that  even  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  a  person  appointed  by  an  emperor  to  some 
office  was  worthy  of  this  oflSce,  was  to  be  regarded 
as  a  crime  equal  to  sacrilegium. 


1.  (D.,  XTi.,  m.)— ».  (Soph.,  <Ed.  Col.,  IM,  481.— Hia ,  B 
N.,  »ir.,  1».— .SachyL,  '?nm..  I(r7.)— ».  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  nii.,  I.> 
—4.  (Suid..  •.  T.  NiTJKiAia  liXa.)—i.  (Sold.,  a.  t.  B«i(  Kl»ft- 
—  Serv.  ad  Viig.,  An.,  ii.,  110.)— 8.  (Featna,  a  t.  Cxrraria 
orii.— Senr.,  1.  c— Vtd.  V/acbimuth,  Bell.  Alt.,  ii,  S,  p  taS-tH, 
— Hartong,  Die  Relip.  der  RAmer.  i.,  p.  lOO,  &c) — 7.  (Ql^Blil., 
rii.,  3,  ai,  &c.— Cir.,  De  Leg.,  li.,  10.- Lit.,  ilii.,  1.)— 8.  (41, 
tit.  13,  a.  4.)— 9.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  13,  a.  fi.)-10.  {Con  Nap.,  Ak». 
A.)— 11.  (OTid,  Vet.,  xir.,  iM.— Rem.  An.,  Se7.-hal_  ,:. 

roo.)- la.  (iz.,  t' .  a«,  a.  i.)— is.  (Cod.,  iz..  ui.  w,  •.  a.i 
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SAUITTA. 


SAGITTA. 


SAURO'RUM  DETESTATIO.  (Kw.  Uins,  p. 
169.) 

SiECULA'RES  LUDI.    (Vid.  Loot  S^scvlams.) 

S^'CULUM.  A  ssculum  was  of  a  twofold  na- 
ture, that  is,  either  civil  or  natural.  The  civil  ssc- 
ulum, according  to  the  calculatioa  of  the  Etruscans, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Romans,  was  a  space  of 
time  containing  110  lunar  years.  The  natural  sac- 
alum,  upon  the  calculation  of  which  the  former  was 
founded,  expressed  the  longest  term  of  human  life, 
and  its  duration  or  length  was  ascertained,  accord- 
ing to  the  ritual  books  of  the  Etruscans,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  the  life  of  a  person,  which  lasted 
the  longest  of  all  those  who  were  born  on  the  day 
of  the  foundation  of  a  town,  constituted  the  first 
Sftculum  of  that  town ;  and  the  longest  liver  of  all 
who  were  born  at  the  time  when  the  second  sscu- 
lum began,  again  determined  the  duration  of  the 
second  ssculum,  and  so  on.*  la  the  same  manner 
that  the  Etruscans  thus  called  the  longest  life  of  a 
man  a  ssculum,  so  they  called  the  longest  exist- 
ence of  a  state,  or  the  space  of  1100  years,  a  sscu- 
lar  day ;  the  longest  existence  of  one  human  race, 
or  the  space  of  8800  years,  a  secular  week,  dec*  It 
was  believed  that  the  return  of  a  new  ssculum  was 
marked  by  various  wonders  and  signs,  which  were 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Etruscans.  The  re- 
turn of  each  ssculum  at  Rome  was  announced  by 
the  pontiffs,  who  also  made  the  necessary  interca- 
lations in  such  a  manner,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  ssculum,  the  beginning  of  the  ten 
months'  year,  of  the  twelve  months'  year,  and  of 
the  solar  year  coincided.  But  in  these  arrange- 
ments the  greatest  arbitrariness  and  irregularity  ap- 
pear to  have  prevailed  at  Rome,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  unequal  intervals  at  which  the  ludi  sscu- 
lares  were  celebrated.  {Vid.  Luoi  Sjeculabes.) 
This  also  accounts  for  the  various  ways  in  which 
a  ssculum  was  defined  by  the  ancients  :  some  be- 
lieved that  it  contained  thirty,*  and  others  that  it 
contained  a  hundred  years  ;*  the  latter  opinion  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  most  common  in  later  times, 
so  that  ssculum  answered  to  our  century.* 

*SAGAPE'NUM  (aoyornyriw).  "All  the  ancient 
authorities  describe  this  as  the  juice  of  a  ferula ; 
hence  Sprengel  supposes  it  the  Ferula  Pertica,  Willd. 
Dioscorides  describes  it  as  being  /tcrofv  bvoi,  aiX- 
^ov  Koi  xa}i-6uvtK,  and  in  like  manner  it  is  said  of 
it  in  the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory,  that  'Sagapenum 
holds  a  kind  of  middle  place  between  asafstida 
and  galbanum.'  "* 

SAGITTA  (itoror,  2of ;  Herod.  Tofew/w),  an  Ar- 
row. The  account  of  the  arrows  of  HercuJes^  enu- 
merates and  describes  three  parts,  viz.,  the  head  or 
point,  the  shaft,  and  the  feather. 

I.  The  head  was  denominated  upitc'  whenie  the 
.nstrumeni  t)sed  to  extract  arrow-heads  from  the 
lodies  of  the  wounded  was  called  upStoOiipa.  ( Ytd. 
?oBciP8.)  Great  quantities  of  flint  arrow-heads 
are  found  in  Cehic  barrows  throughout  the  north  of 
Europe,  in  form  exactly  resembling  those  which 
are  still  used  by  the  Indians  of  North  America.* 
Nevertheless,  the  Scythians  and  Massagets  had 
them  of  bronze."  Mr.  Dodwell  found  flint  arrow- 
beads  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  concludes  that 
they  bad  belonged  to  the  Persian  army."  Those 
dsed  by  the  Greeks  were  commonly  bronze,  as  is 
expressed  b^  the  epithet  xo^PVtt  "fitted  with 
bronze,"  which  Homer  applies  to  an  arrow."    An- 


1.  (Ceiuoria.,  De  Die  N»t.,  17.)— S.  (Plat.,  Sulla,  7.— Nie- 
':ahr,  Hi«t.  of  fiiome,  i.,p.  1S7.) — 3.  (Ceuorin.,  1.  c.)— -4.  (Vftrro, 
De  Litir.  tjat.,  ▼.,  p.  54,  ed.  Bip. — Fest.,  ■.  t.  Sccolares  ladi.)--^ 
iVid.  IViebDhr,  Hiit  of  Rome,  i.,  p.  37S,  Ac.) — S.  (Diowor.,  iii., 
65.— O&len,  Da  Simp].,  riii. — Adami,  Append.,  •■  v.) — 7.  {He- 
■iod.  Scut.,  130-133.)— 8.  (Herod.,  i.,  315;  ir.,  6l.)— 8.  (Houe'a 
Aue.  Wiluhiie,  SoiiUi,  )  :83.)— 10.  (Herod.,  ll.oo.)— 11.  (Tour 
thraurh  Oreeee.  vol.  u..  p.  150.)— IS.  (II.,  ziii.,  tSO,  (MS.) 


other  Homeric  epithet,  viz.,  "three-tongued"  (rpty 
^jC'"'),  is  illustrated  by  the  forms  of  the  arrow- 
heads, all  of  bronze,  which  are  represented  in  the 
anrexed  woodcut.     That  which  lies  horizontallr 


was  found  at  Persepolis,  and  is  drawn  of  the  si2e 
of  the  original.  The  two  smallest,  one  of  which 
shows  a  rivet  hole  at  the  side  for  fastening  it  to  the 
shaft,  are  from  the  plain  of  Marathon.'  The  fourth 
specimen  was  also  found  in  Attica.' 

The  nse  of  barbed  [mlunca,  hamata)  and  poisonea 
arrows  (venenata  sagitia)  is  always  represented  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  as  the  character- 
istic of  barbarous  nations.  It  is  attributed  to  the 
Sauromats  and  Gets,*  to  the  Servii*  and  Scythi- 
ans,* and  to  the  Arabs'  and  Moore.*  When  Ulys- 
ses wishes  to  have  recourse  to  this  insidious  prac/- 
tice,  he  is  obliged  to  travel  north  to  the  country  of 
the  Thresprotians  ;>  and  the  classical  authors  who 
mention  itdosointermsof  condemnation.'*  Some 
of  the  northern  nations,  who  could  not  obtain  iron, 
barbed  their  arrow-heads  with  bone."  The  poi 
son  applied  to  tips  of  the  arrows  having  been  call- 
ed toxicum  (Tofwdv),  on  account  of  its  connexion 
with  the  use  of  the  bow,"  the  significalion  ot  this 
term  was  afterward  extended  to  poisons  ir.  gen 
eral." 

II.  The  excellence  of  the  shaft  consisted  in  be 
ing  long,  and  at  the  same  time  straight,  and,  if  it 
was  of  light  wood,  in  being  well  polished.'*  But  it 
often  consisted  of  a  smooth  cane  or  reed  (Arundo 
donax  or  phragmiies,  Linn.),  and  on  this  account 
the  whole  arrow  was  called  either  arundo  in  the 
one  case,'*  or  calamus  in  the  other.'*  In  the  Egyp- 
tian tombs  reed-arrows  have  been  found,  varying 
from  34  to  S3  inches  in  length.  They  show  the 
slit  (yXv^t'r")  cut  in  the  reed  for  fixing  it  upon  the 
string." 

III.  The  feathers  are  shown  on  ancient  monu- 
ments of  all  kinds,  and  are  indicated  by  the  terms 
ala,"  permata  sagitia,**  and   irrepoevret  blarol,* 
The  arrows  of  Hercules  are  said  to  have  been  feath- . 
ered  from  the  wings  of  a  black  eagle." 

Besides  the  use  of  anows  in  the  ordinary  way, 
they  were  sometimes  employed  to  carry  fire.  Oc- 
tarianus  attempted  to  set  Antony's  ships  on  fire 
by  sending  /?Ai?  Kvp^fM  from  the  bows  of  his  arch 
ere."    A  headdress  of  small  arrows  is  said  to  have 


I.  (11.,  T.,  303.)— 8.  (Skelton,  Illutt.  of  Armour  it  Ooodrieh 
Court,  i.,  pi.  44.)— 3.  (Dodwell,  I.  c.)— 4.  (Grid,  Triit.,  iii.,  10, 
S3,  <M.— De  Pont.,  it.,  7,  11,  IS.)— 5.  (Amoldi,  Chron.  8Ut.,  i, 
)  8.)  —  a.  (Plin.,  H.  N;  I.,  53,  e.  1 15.)  —  7.  (PoUm,  Onom.,  i., 
10.)— 8.  (Hor..  Carm.,  t.,  SS,  3.)— «.  (Ham.,  Od.,  i.,  S81-S«3.)— 
lO.  (Homer,  Plinjr,  II.  cc.— iEIian,  H.  A.,  r.,  It.)— 11.  (T*c.. 
tlerm.,  4fl.)— IS.  (Plin.,  11.  N.,  rri.,  10,  a.  SO.— Fett.,  a.  t.— Di- 
oKcor.,  Ti.,  SO.) — 13.  (Plajt.,  Meic.,  li.,  4,  4.— Hor.,  Epod.,  xiii. 
Bl.— Propett.,  i.,  5,  «.)  — 14.  (Hea.,  Sent.,  133.)— 13.  (Viiy., 
Xn.,  ir.,  S9-73  ;  r.,  3S5  -Grid,  Met.,  i.,  471 ;  r.ii.,  38S.)— fA. 
(Virg.,  Boc,  iii.,  IS,  13.- Grid,  Met.,  rii.,  778.— Hor.,  Cann.,i., 
15,  17.— Jut.,  xiii.,  80.)— 17.  (Horn.,  II.,  It.,  ISS.— Ond,  ni, 
410.)— 18.  (Wilkinion,  Man.  and  Cuat.,  Ac,  i.,  309.)— it  (Vim 
Xa.,  iz.,  578  ;  xii.,  319.)  — SO.  (Prudent.,  Hamart,  496.)— fi 
(Horn.,  II.,  T.,  I71.>-SS.  (Hea.,  1.  c.)— S».  (!):»  Caaa.,  1,  S4.) 
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SALAMINIA. 


tacn  irom  by  tho  I&dians,'  the  NobiaiM  and  Egyp- 
tians, and  other  Oriental  nations.* 

Id  tlie  Greek  and  Roman  annies,  the  tagittarii, 
more  anciently  called  arguita,  i.  e.,  archers  or  bow- 
taei,'  formed  an  important  part  of  the  light-armed 
infantry.*  They  belonged,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
allies,  and  were  principally  Cretans.*  ( Vuj.  Aaccs, 
CoRTTas,  Phabetra,  Tormentom.) 

SAGMINA  were  the  same  as  the  Verbena,  name- 
ly, herbs  torn  up  by  their  roots  from  within  the  en- 
dkisure  of  the  Capitoline,  which  were  always  car- 
ried by  the  fetiales  or  ambassadors  when  they  went 
to  a  foreign  people  to  demand  restitution  for  wrongs 
committed  against  the  Romans,  or  to  make  a  trea- 
ty. (Vid.  Fetialks.)  They  served  to  mark  the 
sacred  character  of  the  ambassadors,  and  answered 
the  same  purpose  as  the  Greek  KppuKeia.'  Pliny' 
also  says  that  aagmina  were  used  in  remcdiis  jmbli- 
eu,  by  which  we  must  understand  expiations  and 
lustrations.  The  word  Verbeiia  seems  to  have  been 
applied  to  any  kind  of  herbs,  or  to  the  boughs  and 
leaves  of  any  kind  of  tree,  gathered  from  a  pure  or 
sacred  place.' 

According  to  Festus,'  the  verbena  were  called 
tagmina,  that  is,  pure  herbs,  because  they  were 
taken  by  the  consul  or  the  prsetor  from  a  sacred 
(sanclo)  place,  to  give  to  legati  when  setting  out  to 
make  a  treaty  or  declare  war.  He  connects  it  with 
the  words  sanctus  and  tancire,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
impossible  that  it  may  contain  the  same  root,  which 
appears  in  a  simpler  form  in  tac-er  {tag-men,  «a(n)c- 
;tu):  Marcian,'°  however,  makes  a  ridiculous  mis- 
take when  he  derives  sanctus  from  sagmina. 

Miiller"  thinks  that  samenlum  is  the  same  word 
as  tagmen,  although  used  respecting  another  thing 
by  the  Anagnienses." 

SAGUM  was  the  cloak  worn  by  the  Roman  sol- 
diers and  inferior  officers,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  paludamentum  of  the  general  and  superior  of- 
floers.  (Kid.  PALnDAMi.-naH.)  It  is  used  in  oppo- 
•ition  to  the  toga  or  garb  of  peace,  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  that,  when  there  was  a  war  in  Italy,  all 
citizens  put  on  the  sagam,  even  in  the  city,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  consular  rank  {Moga  sumere, 
ad  lagii  ire,  in  tagis  em") :  hence,  in  the  Italic  war, 
the  sagum  was  worn  for  two  years.'* 

The  sagum  was  open  in  the  front,  and  usually 
lastened  across  the  shoulders  by  a  clasp,  though 
not  always :"  it  resembled  in  form  the  paludamen- 
tum (see  woodcuts,  p.  721),  as  we  see  from  the  spe- 
cimens of  it  on  the  column  of  Trajan  and  other  an- 
cient monuments.  It  was  thick  and  made  of  wool," 
whence  the  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the  wool 
itself"  The  cloak  worn  by  the  general  and  supe- 
rior officers  is  sometimes  called  sagum  (Punicum 
sagum"),  but  the  diminutive  tagulum  is  more  com- 
monly used  in  such  cases." 

The  cloak  worn  by  the  northern  nations  of  Eu- 
rope is  also  called  sagum :  see  woodcut,  p.  171, 
where  thiee  Sarmatians  are  represented  with  saga, 
and  compare  Pallidii,  p.  719.    The  German  sa- 

Sim  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  :**  that  worn  by  the 
auls  seems  to  have  been  a  species  of  plaid  (vern- 
color  tagulum"). 

The  outer  garment  worn  by  slaves  and  poor  per- 
sons is  also  sometimes  called  sagum." 


1.  (Prudent.,  1.  c.)— S.  (Claud.,  De  Nu|it.  IIoDor.,  MS.— D*  i 
Con*.  Honor.,  SI.— De  Laud.  Stil..  i.,  SM.)— S.  (Featns,  s.  v.)— 
4. (Cm  ,  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  81 ;  iii.,  44.— Cic.  ad  Fam.,  it.,  4.)— S. 
(Q.  Curt.,  ir.,  ».)—«.  (Plin.,  U.  N.,  xxii.,  »,  a.  S.— Lit.,  i.,  M ; 
ax.,  4S.— Dig.  I,  tit.  8,  a.  8.)— 7.  (1.  c,)— «.  (Sarr.  ad  Virg., 
Cn.,  Iii.,  liW  J— t.  (a.  t.)— 10.  (Dig.,  1.  c.)— 11.  (ad  Featvin,  p. 
tM.)— IS.  (M  Aurel.,  in  Epiat.  ad  Fronun..  iT.,  4.)— 13.  (Cie., 
Pha.,  Tiii.,  11  i  T.,  IS;  xiT.,  1.)— 14.  (LiT.,  Epit.,  74,  7S.— VeU. 
Paterc,  ii.,  It.)  —  IS.  (TrebalL  Fc ,  Trig.  Tyraiui..  10.)  — 16. 
(Mart.,  XiT  ,  1».)— 17.  (Vatio,  L.  L.,  t  ,  I«7,  ed.  MOUer.)— 18. 
(Hor.,  Ep.,  ix.,  Se.)— 19.  (Compare  Sil.  lul.,  iT.,  SI9 ;  xrit., 
«S8.-LiT.,  XXX.,  17;  xxTii.,  !».)— SO.  (Oenn.,  17.)— II.  (Tac, 
Hift  ,  ii..  «0.)— SS.  (Cot.,  i.,  9  -  Compare  Dijc.  M,  tit.  S,  a.  33,  t  S.: 


*SALAMANDRA  (aoKofiavipa),  the  Sa.Aiiiaiid«r, 
or  Lacerta  Salamandra,  a  batracian  rejttilc,  o(  the 
second  family  of  its  order,  and  coostitating  tb' 
type  of  a  distinct  genus.  "To  have  some  idea  ef 
its  Agure,"  says  BuSbn,  "  we  may  luppoee  the  lal 
of  a  lisard  applied  to  the  body  of  a  fro(  *'  For  > 
full  and  accurate  account,  however,  of  this  re|«ile 
and  its  pecaliar  structure,  the  reader  is  referred  t« 
Griffith's  Cuvier.  The  popular  belief  that  the  sala- 
mander is  proof  against  tlie  action  'of  fire  (a  belief 
to  which  Aristotle  is  guilty  of  giving  some  counte- 
nance) is  now  entirely  exploded.  According  it 
Sprengel,  the  only  foundation  for  this  belief  is  the 
fact  that  the  reptile  emits  a  cold,  viscid  secietios 
from  its  body,  which  might  be  capable  of  extiit- 
guishittg  a  small  coal.  Dioscorides  states  decided- 
ly that  it  is  not  true  that  the  salamander  can  five 
in  fire.  "The  salamander,"  says  Griffith,  "takes 
up  its  abode  in  tho  humid  earth,  in  the  tufted  woods 
of  high  mountains,  in  ditchrs  and  shady  places,  on 
der  stones  and  the  roots  of  trees,  in  hedges,  by  the 
banks  of  streams,  in  subterraneous  caverns,  and  ra- 
ined buildings.  Though  generally  feared,  it  is  by 
no  means  dangerous.  The  milky  fluid  which  ex- 
udes from  its  skin,  and  which  it  sometimes  shoots 
to  the  distance  of  several  inches,  though  nauseous, 
acrid,  and,  according  to  Gesner,  even  depilatory,  is 
fatal  only  to  very  small  animals.  This  humoar, 
however,  was  doabtlaps  the  cause  of  a  general  pre- 
scription of  the  salamander.  According  to  Plioy, 
by  infecting  with  its  poison  all  the  vegetables  of  a 
vast  extent  of  territory,  this  reptile  could  produce 
death  to  entire  nations!  Other  animals  seem  ta 
have  an  instinctive  horror  of  it.  Its  hite,  however, 
is  perfectly  harmless,  though  Matthioli  has  declared 
it  to  be  equally  mortal  with  that  of  the  viper — aa 
atrocious  absurdity.'" 

SA  LAMI'NIA  (ZaXofuvla).  The  Athenians,  firan 
very  early  tim^,  kept  for  public  purposes  two  sacrt<d 
or  state  vessels,  the  one  of  which  was  called  Hap 
a^(,  and  the  other  ZuXcyuvi'a;  the  cniw  of  the  ooe 
bore  the  name  of  TropoAZrai  or  TrdpaXo..,  and  that  of 
the  other  aaXaiuvioi.*  In  the  former  of  these  tw« 
articles  Photius  erroneously  regards  the  two  namei 
as  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  ship.*  The  Sal- 
aminia  was  also  called  AijX/a  or  Qeupic,  because  it 
was  used  to  convey  the  ieopul  to  Delos,  on  wbiek 
occasion  the  ship  was  adorned  with  gailands  by 
the  priest  of  Apollo.*  Both  these  vessels  were 
quick-sailing  triremes,  and  were  used  for  a  variety 
of  stale  purposes :  they  conveyed  theuries,  despatch- 
es, dec.,  from  Athens,  carried  treasures  frona  sub- 
ject countries  to  Athens,  fetched  state  criminata 
from  foreign  parts  to  Athens,  and  the  like.*  In  bat- 
tles they  were  frequently  used  as  the  ships  if 
which  the  admirals  sailed.  These  vessels  and  their 
crews  were  always  kept  in  readiness  to  act,  in  case 
of  any  necessity  arising ;  and  the  crew,  althougk 
they  could  not,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  be  a 
actual  service,  receivwl  their  regular  pay  of  km 
oboli  per  day  all  the  year  round.  This  is  exprtssi; 
stated  only  of  the  Paralos,*  but  may  be  safely  sai'l 
of  the  Salaminia  also.  The  statement  of  the  scho- 
liast on  Aristophanes,'  that  the  Salaminia  was  ooi} 
used  to  convey  criminals  to  Athens,  and  the  P»» 
los  for  theories,  is  incorrect,  at  least  if  ap{died  to 
the  earlier  times.  When  Athens  had  becor  •  i 
great  maritime  power,  and  when  other  ships  i  nt 
employed  for  purposes  for  which  before  either  *e 
Salaminia  or  the  Paralos  had  been  used,  it  is  nats- 
lal  to  suppose  that  these  two  vessels  were  chiefl; 


1.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  t.,  19.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t. — GriCtA 
C'jTier,  Tol.  ix.,  p.  4C4.)— S.  (Phoc,  a.  t.  lUfakot  ukI  IU>a>l.' 
— 3.  (PoUnx,  Onom.,  Tiii..  ll8. — Heaych.,  a.  T.  ilmfiaXirmf  *— 4 
(Plat.,  Phad.,  p.  98,  e.)— &.  (TtocTd.,  r'.,  U,61.)— «.  (Ha.-^a 
et  Phot.,  a.  T.  tl^paXet )— 7.  (  It..  147  •  CoMpara  Siidai^  a  t 
XttXafifWa  vditf.) 
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employed  in  matters  connected  with  religion,  as 
hMries,  and  in  extraordinary  cases,  such  as  when 
a  state  criminal  lilie  Aloibiades  was  to  be  solemnly 
dunreyed  to  Athens.  The  names  ot  the  two  ships 
•cem  to  point  to  a  very  early  period  of  the  history 
ut  Attica,  when  there  was  no  navigation  except  be- 
tween Attica  and  Salamis,  for  which  the  Salarainia 
was  used,  and  around  the  coast  of  Attica,  for  which 
purpose  the  Paralos  was  destined.  In  later  times 
the  names  wer^  retained,  although  the  destination 
of  the  ships  was  principally  to  servo  the  purposes 
of  religion,  whence  they  are  frequently  called  the 
•acred  ships.' 

•SAL  AMMOM'ACUM  (&Ac  'Afi/tuvuuc6t),  a  Fo*- 
til  Salt,  procured  iVom  the  district  of  Africa  ad- 
joining the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  It  was  to- 
tally diflerent  from  the  Sal  Ammoniac  of  the  mod- 
ems, which  is  HyirocUona  Ammonia.  (Vid.  Am- 
MONuouH.)    "  It  has  been  thought,"  says  Dr.  Moore, 

that  the  ancients  knew  Sal  Ammoniae  under  the 
name  of  Nilrum;  and,  although  Beckmann  main- 
tains the  opposite  opinion,  the  grounds  on  which 
be  rests  his  argument  do  not  bear  him  oat.  He  ob- 
serres  that  '  there  are  two  properties  with  which 
the  ancients  might  have  accidentally  become  ac- 
quainted, and  which,  in  that  case,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  make  known  or  define  to  us  this  salt 
(sal  ammoniac).  In  the  first  place,  by  an  acci- 
dental mixture  of  quicklime,  the  strong  smell  or  un- 
pleasant vapour  diffused  by  the  volatile  alkali  sep- 
arated from  the  acid  might  have  been  observed.' 
Now  what  Beckmann  seems  willing  to  admit  as  a 
criterion  of  sal  ammoniac  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
of  nitrum,  which,  he  says,  '  sprinkled  with  lime, 
gives  forth  a  powerful  odour'  {caice  aspertum  rei- 
dit  odorem  vehemenliorem).  Beckmann  appears  to 
Jsubt  what,  he  says,  'several  writers  have  assert- 
ed, that  sal  ammoniac  comes  also  from  the  East 
Indies.'  But  it  certainly  is  brought  thence  at  this 
day,  and  may  have  been  manufactured  there,  and 
have  found  its  way  to  Europe  in  the  time  of  Pliny 
ulso ;  for  we  find  that  unchangeable  country  pro- 
ducing the  same  things  then  as  now,  indigo,  In- 
dian ink,  fine  steel,  sugar,  silks,  die.  The  manur 
facture  of  sal  ammoniac  in  Egypt  also  may,  for 
aoght  we  know,  have  been  more  ancient  than  is 
thought.  We  are  not  justified  in  concluding  that 
tlie  ancients  were  ignorant  of  everv  thing  of  which 
no  discover  no  mention  in  their  works.  One  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  supposing  the  ancients  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  our  sal  ammoniac  and  nitre  is, 
that  we  know  of  very  few  nses  to  which  they 
might  have  been  applied.  But,  though  they  may 
have  had  little  inducement  to  manufacture  them, 
even  had  they  possessed  the  art,  yet  they  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  observe  them  in  a  native  state, 
since  both  these  salts  are  found  occurring  thus  in 
Soothem  Italy  and  elsewhere."* 

SALA'RIUM,  a  Salary.  The  ancients  derive  the 
word  from  tal.,  i.  e.,  salt;'  the  most  necessary 
thing  to  support  human  life  being  thus  mentioned 
as  a  representative  for  all  others.  Salariom  there- 
fore tiompriaed  all  the  provisions  with  which  the 
Homan  officers  were  supplied,  as  well  as  their  pay 
in  money.  In  the  time  of  the  Republic  the  name 
salarinm  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used ;  it  was 
Augustus  who,  in  order  to  place  the  governors  of 
provinces  and  other  military  officers  in  a  greater 
state  of  depecidance,  gave  salaries  to  them  or  cer- 
tain sums  of  money,  tc  which  afterward  various 
•upplies  in  kind  were  added.*  Before  the  time  of 
Augustus,  the  provincial  magistrates  had  been  pro- 


vided in  their  provinces  with  everything  they  wan 
ed,  through  the  medium  of  redemptores  (nipoxoi). 
who  undertook,  for  a  certain  sum  paid  by  the  stat& 
to  provide  the  governors  with  all  that  was  necessa 
ry  to  them.  During  the  Trnpire  we  find  instances 
of  the  salarium  being  paid  to  a  person  who  had  ob- 
tained a  province,  but  was  nevertheless  not  allowed 
to  govern  it.  In  this  case  the  salarium  was  a  com 
pensation  for  the  honour  and  advantages  which  h* 
might  have  derived  from  the  actual  government  Oa 
a  province,  whence  we  can  scarcely  infer  that  the 
sum  of  10,000  sesterces,  which  was  offered  on  such 
an  occasion,'  was  the  regular  salarium  for  a  pro- 
consul. 

Salaria  were  also  given  under  the  Empire  to  other 
officers,  as  to  military  tribunes,*  to  assessores  (via. 
Assessoe),  to  senators,'  to  the  comites  of  the  prin- 
ceps  on  his  expeditions,*  and  others.  Antoninus 
Pius  fixed  the  salaries  of  all  the  rhetoricians  and 
philosophers  throughout  the  Empire;'  and  when 
persons  did  not  fulfil  their  duties,  he  punished  them 
by  deducting  from  their  salaries.*  Alexander  Se- 
verus  instituted  fixed  salaries  for  rhetoricians,  gram- 
marians, physicians,  haruspices,  mathematicians, 
mechanicians,  and  architects;'  but  to  how  much 
these  salaries  amounted  we  are  not  informed  Re- 
specting the  pay  which  certain  classies  of  priests  re- 
ceived, vid.  Saceedo4. 

SA'LII  were  priests  of  Mars  Gradivus,  and  are 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa.  They  were 
twelve  in  number,  chosen  from  the  patricians  even 
in  the  latest  times,  and  formed  an  ecclesiastical  cor- 
poration' electa  juventiu  patricia').  7'hey  had  the 
care  of  the  twelve  ancilia  (vid.  Ancile),  which  were 
kept  in  the  Temple  of  Mars  on  the  Palatine  Hill 
whence  these  priests  were  sometimes  called  Salij 
Palatini,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  salii 
mentioned  below.  The  distinguishing  dress  of  the 
salii  was  an  embroidered  tunic  bound  with  a  braaec 
belt,  the  trabea,  and  the  apex,  also  worn  by  the  fla- 
mines.  (Vid.  Apex.)  Each  had  a  sword  by  his  side, 
and  in  his  right  hand  a  spear  or  staff." 

The  festival  of  Mars  was  celebrated  by  the  salii 
on  the  1st  of  March  and  for  several  successive 
days,  on  which  occasion  they  were  accustomed  to 
go  through  the  city  in  their  official  dress,  carrying 
the  ancilia  in  their  left  hands  or  suspended  from 
their  shoulders,  and  at  the  same  time  singing  and 
dancing,"  whence  Ovid,  apparently  with  correctness 
derives  their  name.'*  The  songs  or  hymns  which 
they  sang  on  this  occasion  {saliaria  cornnna")  were 
called  aaamenta,  cuiamenta,  or  axamenta,  of  which 
the  etymology  is  uncertain.  GSttling'*  thinks  they 
were  so  called  because  they  were  sung  without  any 
musical  accompaniment,  assa  voce';  but  this  etymol- 
ogy is  opposed  to  the  express  statement  of  Dionys- 
ius."  Some  idea  of  the  subject  of  these  songs  may 
be  obtained  from  a  passage  in  Virgil,'*  and  a  small 
fragment  of  them  is  preserved  by  Varro  "  In  later 
times  they  were  scarcely  understood,  even  by  the 
priests  themselves."  The  praises  of  Mamurius  Ve- 
turius  formed  the  principal  subject  of  these  songs, 
though  who  Mamurms  Veturius  was  the  ancients 
thenuelves  were  not  agreed  upon."  He  is  gener- 
ally said  lo  be  the  armorer  who  made  eleven  an- 
cilia like  the  one  that  was  sent  from  heaven  {vid 
Ancilk"),  but  some  modern  writers  suppose  it  to  be 
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inerely  another  name  or  Mara.  Beaidn,  howeTer, 
the  praises  of  Mamorius,  the  veraes  which  the  salii 
sang  appear  to  have  contained  a  kind  of  theogony, 
in  which  the  praises  of  all  the  celestial  deities  were 
eelebrate<l,  with  the  exception  of  Venus.*  The 
rersee  in  honour  of  each  god  were  called  by  the 
respective  uames  of  each,  as  Januli,  Junonii,  Mi- 
nerrii.*  Divine  honour  was  paid  to  some  of  the 
emperors  by  inserting  their  names  in  the  songs  of 
the  salii.  This  honour  was  first  bestowed  upon 
Augustas,*  and  afterward  upon  Germanicus  ;*  and 
when  Verus  died,  bis  name  was  inserted  in  the 
song  of  the  salii  by  command  of  M.  Antoninus.* 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  festival,  the  salii  were 
accustomed  to  partake  of  a  splendid  entertainment 
in  the  Temple  of  Mars,  which  was  proverbial  for 
its  excellence.*  The  members  of  the  collegium 
were  elected  by  co-optation.  We  read  of  the  dig- 
nities of  prtesid,  vates,  and  magister  in  the  colle- 
gium.' 

Tullus  Hostilius  established  another  collegium  of 
salii  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  which  he  made  in  a  war 
with  the  Sabines.  Tnese  salii  were  also  twelve  in 
number,  chosen  from  the  patricians,  and  appear  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Quirinus. 
They  were  called  the  Salii  Collini,  Agonales  or 
Agonenses.*  Niebuhr'  supposes  that  the  oldest 
and  most  illustrious  college,  the  Palatine  Salii,  were 
chosen  originally  from  the  oldest  tribe,  the  Ramnes, 
and  the  one  instituted  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  or  the 
Quirinalian,  from  the  Titles  alone :  a  third  college 
for  the  Luceres  was  never  established.** 

SALrN.(E  (dXai,  dhmvytov),  a  Saltwork."  Al- 
though the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with 
rock  salt"  (AXer  bpwroi,  i.  e.,  fossil  salt""),  and  al- 
though they  obtained  salt  likewise  from  certain  in- 
and  lakes,'*  and  from  natural  springs  or  brine  pits," 
nd  found  no  small  quantity  on  certain  shores,  where 
t  was  congealed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  without  hu- 
man labour  (&Xcf  airS/iaroi^*),  yet  tbey  obtained  by 
&r  the  greatest  quantity  by  the  management  of 
works  constructed  on  the  beasborc,  where  it  was 
naturally  adapted  for  the  purpose  by  being  so  low 
and  flat  as  to  be  easily  oveiiSowud  t>y  the  sea  {mariti- 
ma  ana  xslinarum"),  or  even  to  be  a  brackish  marsh 
(clXvK^()or  a  marine  pool  (A^oAiJUrra").  In  order 
to  aid  the  natural  evaporation,  shallow  rectangular 
ponds  (vmltifidi  lacut)  were  dug,  divided  from  one 
another  by  earthen  walls.  The  seawater  was  ad- 
mitted through  canals,  which  were  opened  for  the 
purpose,  and  closed  again  by  sluices.  ( Yid.  Cata- 
racts.) The  water  was  more  and  more  stron^y 
impregnated  with  salt  as  it  flowed  from  one  pond  to 
another."  When  reduced  to  brine  (coacto  Immore), 
it  was  called  by  the  Greeks  ihtv,  by  the  Latins 
ttUtugo  or  talrilago,  and  by  the  Spaniards  tnitrio.** 
In  this  state  it  was  used  by  the  Egyptians  to  pickle 
fish,"  and  by  the  Romans  to  preserve  olives,  cheese, 
and  flesh  likewise."  From  murta,  which  seems  to 
be  a  corruption  of  (Uyivpof,  "  briny,"  the  victuals  cu- 
red in  it  were  called  »aUa  munatica."  As  the  brine 
which  was  left  in  the  ponds  crystallized,  a  man  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  them,  and  therefore  called 
talituUor(iXainiydi),  raked  out  the  salt,  so  that  it  lay 
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in  heaps  (ftnmiti)  upon  tho  ground  to  drain.*   b 

Attica,'  in  Britain,*  and  elsewhere,  several  pb«a. 
in  consequence  of  the  works  established  in  then 
obtained  the  name  of  'kXal  or  Salina. 

Throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  the  saltwoita^ 
having  been  first  established  by  tho  early  kings  of 
Rome,  were  commonly  public  pniperty,  and  wen 
let  by  the  government  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
publicans  who  farmed  them,  and  often  maintaiaed 
upon  them  a  great  number  of  servants,*  were  called 
flianctpu  tttUnarum.  ( Yid.  Mancbps.)  Malefaeton 
of  both  sexes  were  employed  in  them,  as  tbey  wen 
in  the  mines.* 

SALrNUM,  dim.  SALILLUM,  a  Saltcellar. 
Among  the  poor,  a  shell  served  for  a  saHc^ar;* 
but  all  who  were  raised  above  poverty  bad  one  of 
silver,  which  descended  from  fath^  to  sod,'  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  silver  [tete,  which  was  used. 
together  with  the  saltcellar,  in  the  domestic  saoi- 
fices.'  ( Yid.  Patira.)  TbMe  two  articles  of  sSver 
were  alone  compatible  with  the  simplicity  of  Romaa 
manners  in  the  early  times  of  the  Republic.*  The 
saltcellar  was  no  doubt  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
table,  to  which  it  communicated  a  sacred  charac- 
ter, the  meal  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice." 
{Yid.  Foous,  Menba.)  These  circumstances,  to 
gether  with  the  religions  reverence  paid  to  salt,  and 
the  habitual  comparison  of  it  to  wit  and  vivacity, 
explain  the  metaphor  by  which  the  soul  of  a  man  is 
called  his  loltUuiii." 

*SALP£  ((raXm;),  the  Stockfish,  or  Soani*  Smlft, 
in  French,  la  Sauft;  in  Italian,  Sarfa.'* 

•SALPINX  (aa^myi),  a  bird  whoae  note  reaem 
bled  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  (eaXittYi,  "  a  UxaapeT). 
Hesychius  and  Photius  nlentify  it  with  the  rpoxiXf, 
or  golden-crested  wren,  "the  notes  of  which,"  sayt 
Adams,  "  are  certainly  piping,  but  cannot  well  bs 
compared  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  !"'* 

*II.  A  kind  of  shellfish,  called  also  arpo/tSof. 

SALTATIO  I6pxiiat(,  bpxtnT^),  Dancing.  The 
dancing  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  of  the  Romania 
bad  very  little  in  common  with  the  exercise  whieb 
goes  by  that  name  in  modem  times.  It  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  kinds,  gymnastic  and  mimetic ;  that 
is,  it  was  intended  either  to  represent  bodily  activi- 
ty, or  to  express  by  gestures,  movements,  and  atti- 
tudes, certain  ideas  or  feelings,  and  also  aingis 
events  or  a  series  cf  events,  as  in  the  modem  bal- 
let. All  these  cioremeiits,  however,  were  accom- 
panied by  music ;  but  the  terms  ipxtait  and  ttUtatii 
were  used  in  so  much  wider  a  sense  than  our  word 
dancing,  that  they  were  applied  to  designate  ges- 
tures even  when  the  body  did  not  move  at  aB'* 
(talUire  solit  oeulis^*). 

We  find  dancing  prevalent  among  the  Greeks 
from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  frequently  mentioaed 
in  the  Homeric  poems  :  the  suiters  of  Pendope  de- 
light themselves  with  music  and  dancing ;"  and 
Ulysses  is  entertained  at  the  court  of  Alcinooa  with 
the  exhibitions  of  very  skilful  dancers,  the  rapid 
movements  of  whose  feet  excite  his  admiratioa." 
SkilAil  dancers  were  at  all  times  highly  prixed  by 
the  Greeks :  we  read  of  some  who  were  presented 
with  golden  crowns,  and  had  statueB  erected  to 
their  honour,  and  their  memoiy  celebrated  by  in- 
scriptions." 


1.  (Manilina,  t.,  mope  fin.  —  Nicandar,  Alex.,  518,  519.)— t 
(Ste|di.  Bjn.)— 3.  (PtcJ.)— 4.  (Cic.,  Pro  Lege  Man  ,  A.)-^  (Ba 
longer,  De  Trib.  et  Vect.,  zxi.)— «.  (Uor„  Sat.,  i  ,  3,  14.— &kaL 
ad  loc.)— 7.  (Hot.,  Cam.,  li.,  10, 13, 14.)— 8.  (r«m.,  iii.,  M.  M.) 
—9.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xtxiii.,  IS,  s.  54.— Vnl.  Maa.,  iT.,  4,  3.— Cn 
tnll.,  xxiii..  19.)  — 10.  (Amob.  adr.  Gent.,  ii.,  p.  91,  od.  Main, 
L.  Bat.,  1051.)— 1 1.  (Plant.,  Trin.,  ii.,  4,90,  91.)— 13.  (Araut.. 
H.  A^^  i».,  8.— *lian.  N.  A.,  ii.,  7.)  —  13  (£liaa,  N.  A,  Ti, 
19.— Heeycli.- Phot.  Lex.— Ariatoph.,  At.,  9N.  — Adam*.  Ap- 
pend., I.  T.)— 14.  (OTid,  Art.  Am.,  i.,  595;  ii.,305.)— 13.  (An«L 
Met.,  X.,  p.  351,  cd.  Bip.)— 1«.  (Od.,  i.,  153,  ttl :  zriii.,  3M  >— 
17.  (Od.,  Tiii.,  3(5.)  — 18.  (PlU.,  De  Tjth.  Ow ,  8.  —  ArtW 
Plan.,  iT.,  a.  183,  *e  ) 
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The  lirely  imagination  and  mimetic  powers  of  the 
Greelu  found  abundant  subjects  for  various  kinds 
o(  dances,  and,  accordingly,  the  names  of  no  less 
than  SOO  different  dances  have  come  down  to  us.' 
(t  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  this 
work  to  give  a  description  of  all  that  are  known : 
only  the  most  important  can  be  mentioned,  and 
such  08  will  give  some  idea  of  the  dancing  of  the 
ancients. 

Dancing  was  originally  closely  connected  with 
religion :  Plato*  thought  that  all  dancing  should  be 
tesed  on  reltgioo,  as  it  was,  he  says,  among  the 
E^grptians.  It  has  been  shown  under  Chorus,  that 
the  chorus  in  the  oldest  times  consisted  of  the  whole 
population  of  a  city,  who  met  in  a  public  place  to 
offer  up  thanksgivings  to  the  god  of  their  country 
by  singing  hymns  and  performing  dances.  These 
dances,  which,  like  all  others,  were  accompanied  by 
music,  were  therefore  of  a  strictly  religious  nature; 
and  in  all  the  public  festivals,  which  were  so  nu- 
merous among  the  Greeks,  dancmg  formed  a  very 
prominent  part.  We  find,  from  the  earliest  times, 
that  the  worship  of  Apollo  was  connected  with  a 
religious  dance  called  Hypcrchiha.  All  the  reli- 
gious dances,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bacchic  land 
the  Corybantian,  were  very  simple,  and  consisted 
of  gentle  movements  of  the  body,  with  various  turn- 
ings and  windings  around  the  altar :  such  a  dance 
was  the  yipavo(,  which  Theseus  is  said  to  have  per- 
formed A  Deloa  on  his  return  from  Crete.'  The 
Dionysiac  or  Bacchic  and  the  Corybantian  were  of 
a  veiy  different  nature.  In  the  former,  the  life  and 
adventures  of  the  god  were  represented  by  mimetic 
dancing  {vUL  Dionysh)  :  the  dance  called  hoKx^itri 
by  Lncian*  was  a  satyric  dance,  and  chiefly  pre- 
railed  in  Ionia  and  Pontus  ;  the  most  illustrious 
men  in  the  state  danced  in  it,  representing  Titans, 
Corybantians,  satyrs,  and  husbandmen,  and  the 
spectators  were  so  delighted  with  the  exhibition 
that  they  remained  sitting  the  whole  day  to  witness 
tt,  forgetful  of  everything  else.  The  Corybantian 
was  of  a  very  wild  character :  it  was  chiefly  danced 
in  Phrygia  and  in  Crete :  the  dancers  were  armed, 
struck  their  swords  against  their  shields,  and  dis- 
played the  most  extravagant  fury;  it  was  accom- 
panied chiefly  by  the  flute.*  The  following  wood- 
cut, from  the  Museo  Pio-Clementino,'  is  supposed  to 
represent  a  Corybantian  dance.  Respecting  the 
dances  in  the  theatre,  tid.  Chokos. 


Dancing  was  applied  to  gymnastic  purposes  and 
lO  training  for  war,  especially  in  the  Doric  states, 
and  was  believed  to  have  contributed  very  much  to 
the  success  of  the  Dorians  in  war,  as  it  enabled 
them  to  perform  their  evolutions  simultaneously  and 
•n  order.    Hence  the  poet  Socrates'  says, 

<A  ii  xopotf  KAX^ara  ^eoiit  rifuiatv,  apumt 

There  were  various  dances  in  eariy  times  which 
served  as  a  preparation  for  war;  hence  Homer* 
calls  the  hoplitae  npvi^e^,  a  war-dance  having  been 
ealed  irpv^  by  the  Cretans.*  Of  such  dances,  the 
modi  celebrated  was  the  Pyrrhic  (*  TJv^xv)3  of 


1.  ;M(aniiu,  Oicheat.  — Athan.,  xir.,  p.  n7-(l30.  — Pollai, 
OnoBi ,  ir.,  06-111.— Libra.,  hri^  .M>  ^.)— 3.  (Lag.,  rii.,  788, 
7t9.)— 1.  (Plat.,  Thra.,  >1.)— (.  (I)*  SaU ,  79.J— S.  (Luoiiii,  ib., 
i.— Strmbo,  i.,  p.  471.— Flit ,  Cnt ,  p  44  J-«.  (roL  jr.,  pi.  ».)— 
T.  (Alhm.,  xiT.,  0.  «»,/.)— 8.  (a,  xi.,  40 ;  lii.,  77.)— iC  (MOl- 
l«.  Dor.  iii.,  ISitia 


which  the  irpiitc  was  probably  only  antther  naoM 
this  Plato'  takes  as  the  representative  of  all  wai 
dances.  The  invention  of  this  dance  is  placed  in 
the  mythical  age,  and  is  usually  assigned  to  one 
Pyrrhicos;  but  most  of  the  acconnts  agree  in  assign, 
ing  it  a  Cretan  or  Spartan  origin,  though  others  re- 
fer it  to  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Ar  hil- 
les,  apparently  misled  by  the  name,  for  it  was  un- 
doubtedly of  Doric  origin.*  It  was  danced  to  thn 
sound  of  the  flute,  and  its  time  was  very  quick  and 
light,  as  is  shown  by  the  name  of  the  Pyrrhic  foot 
C),  which  must  be  connected  with  this  dance :  and 
from  the  same  source  came  also  the  Proceleusmatic 
(  ),  or  challenging  foot.*  The  Pyrrhic  dance  was 
performed  In  different  ways  at  various  times  and  in 
various  countries,  for  it  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  Doric  states.  Plato*  describes  it  as  repre^ 
senting,  by  rapid  movements  of  the  bod},  the  way  in 
in  which  missiles  and  blows  from  weapons  were 
avoided,  and  also  the  mode  in  which  the  enemy 
were  attacked.  In  the  non-Doric  states  it  was 
probably  not  practised  as  a  training  for  war,  but 
only  as  a  mimetic  dance :  thus  we  read  of  its  being 
danced  by  women  to  entertain  a  company  '  It  was 
also  performed  at  Athens  at  the  greater  and  lesser 
Panathenea  by  Ephebi,  who  were  called  Pyrrhich- 
ists  (Tlvfi/itxiaTai),  and  were  trained  at  the  expense 
of  the  choragus.*  In  the  mountainous  parts  of  Thes- 
saly  and  Macedon,  dances  are  performed  at  the  pres- 
ent day  by  men  armed  with  muskets  and  swords.' 
The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton's vases,*  represents  three  Pyrrhichists,  two  ol 
whom,  with  sword  and  shield,  are  engaged  in  the 
dance,  while  the  third  is  standing  with  a  sword. 
Above  them  is  a  female  balancing  herself  on  the 
head  of  one,  and  apparently  in  the  act  of  perform- 
ing a  somerset ;  she,  no  doubt,  is  taking  part  in  the 
dance,  and  performing  a  very  artistic  kind  of  xntia- 
rtioic  or  tumbling,  for  the  Greek  performances  of 
this  kind  surpass  anything  we  can  imagine  in  mod- 
em times.  Her  danger  is  increased  by  the  person 
below,  who  holds  a  sword  pointing  towards  her.  A 
female  spectator,  sitting,  looks  on  astonished  at  thA 
exhibition. 


The  Pyrrhic  dance  was  introduced  in  the  public 
games  at  Rome  by  Julius  Cesar,  when  it  wa» 
danced  by  the  children  of  the  leading  men  in  Asia 
and  Bithynia.*  It  seems  to  have  been  much  liked 
by  the  Romans ;  it  was  exhibited  both  by  Caligula 
and  Nero,'*  and  also  frequently  by  Hadrian."  Athe- 
nteus"  says  that  the  Pyrrhic  dance  was  still  prac- 
tised in  his  time  (the  third  century  A.D.)  at  Sparta, 

1.  (Leg.,  vii.,  p.  815.)— S.  (Athen.,  zir.,  p.  (SO,  c  — Strtbo, 
z.,  p.  4W.— Plat.,  L«(.,  p.  7Wt.— Laeian,  ib.,  9.)— 3.  (MaUor, 
Bitf.  Greek  Lit.,  i.,  p.  I«I.)— 4.  (Leg.,  rii.,  p.  81S.)— 5.  (Xes., 
Anab.,  Ti.,  1, 1 13.)— (t.  (Schol.  ad  Ariitoph.,  Nab.,  088.- Ljaiaa, 
imX.  iafoitic.,  p.  M8,  e<l.  Reieke.)— 7.  (Dodwell,  Tonr  throogb 
Oreece,  ii.,  p.  31,  33.)— 8.  (ed.  Tiechbeia,  Tol.  i.,  ^1.  tO.)— « 
(Soet.,  Jul.,  38.)— 10.  (Dion  Can ,  Iz..  7.— Suet.,  Nero,  U.)- 
11.  (Spait.,  Iladr.,  19.)— 13.  (xir.,  p.  (HI,  •■) 
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wiiera  it  was  daaced  by  boy*  froip  the  age  of  fiAeen, 
bat  that  io  other  places  it  bad  become  a  species  of 
Diooysiac  dance,  in  which  the  history  of  Dionysos 
was  represeDted,  and  where  the  dancers,  instead  of 
arms  carried  the  thyrsus  and  torches. 

Another  important  gymnastic  dance  was  perform- 
ed at  the  festival  of  yv/ivoiraiiia  at  Sparta,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  battle  at  Tbyrea,  where  the  chief 
object,  according  to  Muller,'  was  to  represent  gym- 
nastic exercises  and  dancing  in  intimate  union :  re- 
specting the  dance  at  this  festival,  see  Gyiinofaidia. 

There  were  other  dances  besides  the  Pyrrhic  in 
which  the  performers  had  arms,  but  these  seem  to 
have  been  entirely  mimetic,  and  not  practised  with 
any  view  to  training  for  war.  Such  was  the  Kap- 
iroto,  peculiar  to  the  .£nianians  and  Magnetes, 
which  was  performed  by  two  armed  men  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  one  lays  down  his  arms,  sows  the 
ground,  and  ploughs  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  frequently 
looking  around  as  if  afraid ;  then  comes  a  robber, 
whom  as  soon  as  the  other  sees,  he  snatches  up  bis 
arms,  and  fights  with  him  for  the  oxen.  All  these 
movements  are  rhythmical,  accompanied  by  the  flute. 
At  last  the  robber  binds  the  man  and  drives  away 
the  oxen,  bat  sometintes  the  husbandman  conquers.* 
Similar  dances  by  persons  with  arms  are  mentioned 
by  Xenophon  on  the  same  occasion.  These  dances 
were  frequently  performed  at  banquets  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  guests,*  where  also  the  Kviiarvpec 
were  often  introduced,  who  in  the  course  of  their 
dance  flung  themselves  on  their  head  and  aligbtal 
again  upon  their  feet.  See  Cdbistseks,  where  the 
remarks  which  are  made  respecting  the  mturriv  tic 
aaxiupttc  are  well  illostrated  by  the  following  wood- 
eat  from  the  Miueo  Borbonieo,  vol.  vii.,  tav.  S8. 
We  learn  from  Tacitus*  that  the  German  youths 
•too  used  to  dance  among  swords  and  spears  point- 
iid  at  them. 


* 


Other  kinds  of  dances  wore  frequently  performed 
at  entertainments,  in  Rome  as  well  as  io  Oreeoe,  by 
courtesans,  many  of  which  were  of  a  very  indecent 
and  lascivious  nature.*  The  dancers  seem  to  have 
frequently  represented  Bacchanals :  many  such  dan- 
cers occur  in  the  paintings  found  at  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  in  a  variety  of  graceful  attitudes.* 

Among  the  dances  performed  without  arms,  one 
of  the  most  important  was  the  ip/tof,  which  was 
danced  at  Sparta  by  youths  and  maidens  together ; 
the  youth  dar.ced  first  some  movements  suited  to 
his  age,  and  of  a  military  nature  ;  the  maiden  fol- 
lowed in  measured  steps  and  with  feminine  gestures. 
Lttcian'  says  that  it  was  similar  to  the  dance  per- 
formed at  tho  Gymnopedia.*  Another  common 
dance  at  Sparta  was  the  Bibiiii,  which  is  described 
in  a  separate  article. 

1.  (Dor.,  iv.,  t,  1 8.)— a.  (Xm.,  Anab.,  Ti.,  1,  t ',  6.— Athm., 
;.,  p.  !>,/.,  it, «.— Muim.  Trr.,  D».,  xinii.,  i.)—3,  (Atliaa., 
■T.,p.  l»,t)— 4.  (0«na.,  M.)  — S.  (Mwmb.,  S«t.,  U.,  10.— 
Pint.,  Stjoh.,  T.,a,  11.)  — •.  {Vid.  Mano  Boib.,  nl  ni.,  ur. 
H.40  nl.u.,taT.  17inl.i..t».S,<,M.)— 7.  (DtSalt..!*.) 
-8.  (C<iapveMaite,I>or.,i>.,t,4S.) 
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In  many  of  the  Greek  states,  the  art  o(  daoeag 
was  carried  to  great  perfection  by  females,  who 
were  frequently  engaged  to  add  to  the  pleasurea 
and  enjoyment  of  men  at  their  symposia.  These 
dancers  always  belonged  to  the  hetcic  Xeno- 
phon' describes  a  mimetic  dance  which  was  reiK» 
sented  at  a  symposium  where  Socrates  was  pre» 
ent.  It  was  performed  by  a  maiden  and  a  yootb 
belon^ng  to  a  Syracusan,  who  is  called  the  h/m^t- 
rodidooxaXar,  and  represented  the  loves  of  Dicnfsuf 
and  Ariadne. 

Respecting  the  dancers  on  tb«  tight-rope,  see  1^ 

NAJCBULUS. 

Dancing  was  common  among  the  Romans  in  an- 
cient times  in  connexion  with  religious  festivals  and 
rites,  and  was  practised,  according  to  Servius,*  tw- 
cause  the  ancients  thought  that  no  part  uf  the  body 
should  be  free  from  the  influencu  of  religion.  The 
dances  of  the  salii,  which  were  performed  by  men  ol 
patrician  families,  are  described  elsewhere.  (Vid. 
Ancilb.)  Dionysius'  mentions  a  dance  with  aimn 
at  the  Ludi  Magoi,  which,  according  to  his  usual 
plan  of  referring  all  old  Roman  usages  to  a  Greek 
origin,  he  calls  the  Pyrrhic.  There  was  another 
old  Roman  dance  of  a  military  nature,  called  Beilt- 
crepa  Saitatio,  which  is  said  to  have  been  instituted 
by  Romulus  after  he  had  carried  off  the  Sabine  vir- 
gins, in  order  that  a  like  misfortune  might  not  belall 
his  state.*  Dancing,  however,  was  not  perforated 
by  any  Roman  citixens  except  in  connexioo  with  re- 
ligion ;  and  it  is  only  in  reference  to  such  <<«iw^pg 
that  we  are  to  understand  the  statements,  that  iIm 
ancient  Romans  did  not  consider  dancing  disgrace- 
ful, and  that  not  only  freemen,  but  the  sons  c?  ae»- 
ators  and  noble  matrons,  practised  it.*  In  the  Uam 
times  of  the  Republic  we  know  that  it  was  consid- 
ered highly  disgraceful  for  a  freeman  to  dance  .  Ci- 
cero reproaches  Cato  for  calling  Murena  a  danoci 
{taltatory,  and  adds  "nemo  fert  taUat  toktvu,  aia 
forte  insamt."* 

The  mimetic  dances  of  the  Romans,  which  wcit 
carried  to  such  perfection  under  the  Empire,  are  d#^ 
scribed  under  Pantohihds.' 

SALVIA-NUM  INTERDICTUM.    (YU.  Imu 

DiCTDII,  p.  643.) 

SALIJTATO'RES  was  the  name  gives  in  the  la 
ter  times  of  the  Republic  and  under  Uie  fUnpire  to  t 
class  of  men  who  obtained  their  living  by  viaitinf 
the  houses  of  the  wealthy  early  in  the  morning  ic 
pay  their  respects  to  them  {,talutare\  and  to  aecom 
pany  them  when  they  went  abroad.  This  aiaei 
from  the  visits  which  the  clients  were  aoenstomed 
to  pay  to  their  patrons,  and  degenerated  in  later 
times  into  the  above-mentioned  practice ;  and  sodi 
persons  seem  to  have  obtained  a  good  living  amoi^ 
the  great  number  of  wealthy  and  vain  peraons  at 
Rome,  who  were  gratified  by  this  attention.*  ( Vii 
Spoitula.) 

SAMBUCA  (.oofMiai  or  aatvui*),  a  Harp. 

The  preceding  Latin  and  Greek  names  are  wiia 
good  reason  represented  by  Bochart,  Vossius,  and 
other  critica  to  be  the  same  with  the  Heteew  I099 
(sabeca),  which  occurs  in  Daniel.'*  The  perform- 
ances ojr  lambueiitTias  ( <roy<£iNurr,-MU )  were  ooly 
known  to  the  early  Romans  as  luxuries  brought 
over  from  Asuu"  The  Athenians  considered  Ibcn 
as  an  exotic  refinement ;"  andthe  Rhodian  woireb 
who  played  on  the  harp  at  the  Karriage-least  of 


1.  (Sjrmp.,ii.,S,7.)— J.  (ad  Viij,  Ecl.r.,  71.)  — »  (»i_ 
7S.)--4.  (Fcft.,  •.  r.)—i.  (quint..  Inn.  Orat.,  i.,  U,  f  la— Ms 
etob.,  Stt.,  ii.,  10.)— A.  (Pro  Moran.,  A.  —  Conpw*  io  IN*.,  1*  I 
—7.  (Mtnniu,  Orehntim.— BOraCta,  Da  It  Dam*  daa  ^■■~~ 
— Kranaa,  OjniiBaatik  and  Agm.  dar  HalL,  p.  807,  Ac)  —  S 
(Kananarioa  Salnlator,  Coliun.,  Prsf.,  L— llait.,  z.,  74.— Bae 
kar,  OaUna,  i.,  p.  IM.)  —  >.  (Aicad.  Da  Aeeaw.,  p  197.)  — W 
(Ui-»,7, 10.)-ll.  (I>laat..Stieli,  ii.,  S,S7.-Ut.,  <n».C 

It.  (Philamoa,  p.  >70,  ad.  Hainaka.) 
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SAMBUUA. 


8ANDARACHA 


Ciiranus  in  Macedonia,  clothed  in  rery  thin  tunics, 
were  introduced  with  a  view  to  give  to  the  enter- 
lainment  the  highest  degree  of  splendoar.  Some 
Greek  authors  expressly  attributed  the  invention  of 
this  instrument  to  the  Syrians  or  Phoenicians.' 
The  opinion  of  those  who  ascribed  it  to  the  lyric 
poet  Ibycus  can  only  authorize  the  conclusion  that 
«e  had  the  merit  of  inventing  some  modification  of 
It,  the  instrument,  as  improved  by  him,  being  called 
UvKtvov.*  Strabo,  moreover,  represents  aa/itvic^  as 
a  "  barbarous"  name." 

The  sambuca  is  several  times  mentioned  in  con- 
I'unction  with  the  small  triangular  harp  (Tpiyovov), 
which  it  resembled  in  the  principles  of  its  construc- 
tion, though  it  was  much  larger  and  more  compli- 
cated. The  triganum,  a  representation  of  which 
from  the  Museum  at  Naples  is  given  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  was  held  tike  the  lyre  in  the  bands  of  the 


performer,*  whereas  the  harp  was  sometimes  roD- 
siderably  higher  ttian  the  stature  of  the  performer, 
and  was  placed  upon  the  ground.  The  harp  of  the 
Parthians  and  Troglodyte  tiad  only  four  strings.' 
Those  which  are  painted  on  the  walls  of  Egyptian 
tombs  (see  Denon,  Wilkinson,  &c.)  have  from  four 
to  thirty-eight.  One  of  them,  taken  from  Brace's 
Travels,  is  here  introduced.  From  the  allusions  to 
this  instrument  in  Vitruvius,'  we  find  that  the  long- 
est string  was  called  the  "  proslambanomenos,"  the 
next  "  hypate,"  the  shortest  but  one  "  paranete," 
and  the  shortest,  which  had,  consequently,  the  high- 
est tone,  was  called  "  nete."  ( Vid.  Music,  p.  646.) 
Under  the  Roman  emperors  the  harp  appears  to 
have  come  into  more  general  use,^  and  was  played 
by  men  {aa/itvKurTai)  as  well  as  women." 

Samiuca  was  also  the  name  of  a  military  engine, 
used  to  scale  the  walls  and  towers  of  besieged  cit^ 
les.  It  was  called  by  this  name  on  account  of  its 
general  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the  harp.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  may  conceive  an  idea  of  its  constrac 
tion  by  turning  to  the  woodcut,  and  supposing  a 
mast  or  upright  pole  to  be  elevated  in  the  place  of 
the  longest  strings,  and  to  have  at  its  summit  an 
apparatus  of  pulleys,  from  which  ropes  proceed  in 
the  direction  of  the  top  of  the  harp.  We  must  sup- 
nose  a  strong  ladder,  4  feet  wide,  and  guarded  at 
the  sides  with  palisades,  to  occupy  the  place  of  tSe 
Munding-boa'rd,  and  to  be  capable  of  being  lowered 
ir  raised  at  pleasure  by  means  of  the  ropes  and  pnl- 
■eys.  At  the  siege  of  Syracuse  Marcellus  had  en- 
{ines  of  this  description  fixed  upon  vessels,  which 
he  rowers  moved  up  to  the  walls  so  that  the  sol- 
liere  might  enter  the  city  by  ascending  the  ladders.* 


1.  (Athen.,  jr.,  175,  i.)~».  (Athan.,  1.  o.—  Stiidaa,  a.  t.  'M- 
avn,  'Mvicfc,  Saft&JKw.)  — 3.  (x.,  I,  t  17.)— 4.  (Sixm,  MiH. 
Erud.Ant.,  p  «!.)  — 5.  (Athan.,  xir.,  033,/.)  — t.  (ri.,  1.)— 7. 
(Pen.,  T.,  29.— Spart.,  Hadr.,  ».)-».  (Athan.,  W.,  im,  e.)— 9. 
(Puijb.,  Till.,  9.— ?lat.,  Maic,  p.  &98,  ad.  Stajdi.— Athan.,  xir., 
6M,  ».— Onmndr.,  Sciu: ,  43..  Vitmr..  x..  If, ',  0— Faatiw,  a. 
r  Sambae*. — Atn«n  .  Da  >a».*h.  «p.  aiath.  Vat.,  p.  7 ) 


When  an  inland  city  was  beleaguered,  the  sambuct 
was  mounted  upon  wheels. ' 

•SAMIA  TERRA  (iofiia  y^).  "  The  Samian 
Earth,"  says  Sir  John  Hill,  "  was  a  dense,  ponder- 
ons,  unctuous  clay,  of  a  sub-astringent  titste,  and 
either  white  or  ash-coloured.  It  was  dug  in  the 
island  of  Samoa,  whence  it  had  its  name,  and  never 
was  found  in  any  other  place  that  vrc.  know  of"  It 
consisted  principally  of  alumine,  aci^irding  to  Ad- 
ams. The  doT^p  was  merely  a  dense  variety  of  it. 
"The  Samian  earth,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "was 
obtained  from  a  vein  of  considerable  extent,  but 
only  two  feet  in  height  between  the  rocks  which 
formed  its  roof  and  floor,  so  that  one  could  not 
stand  erect  while  digging  it,  but  was  obliged  to  lie 
upon  his  back  or  side.  This  vein  contained  four 
different  qualities  of  earth,  which  became  better  in 
proportion  as  it  was  obtained  firom  nearer  the  centre 
of  the  vein.  The  outer  and  inferior  kind,  called  as- 
ter {iuTT^p),  was  chiefly  or  solely  employed  for  cleans- 
ing garments."  * 

•SAMIUS  LAPIS  {lofuoc  »«%).  According  to 
Gesnur  and  De  Laet,  the  Samian  Stone  belonged 
to  the  same  class  of  substances  as  the  Samian 
earth,  from  which  it  differed  only  in  hardness.* 

SAMNITES    (Kid.  Glidutoees,  p.  47T.) 

♦SAMPSTCHON  (adft^wxov),  a  species  of  plant, 
the  Origanum  marjorana,  or  Marjoram.  It  was 
Sampsychon  in  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Syria,  and  ATnar- 
acus  in  other  places,  such  as  Cyzicus,  die.* 

SANDA'LIUM  {aavidXiov  or  adviaXov),  a  kind 
of  shoe  worn  only  by  women.  In  the  Homeric 
age,  however,  it  was  not  confined  to  either  sex,  and 
consisted  of  a  wooden  sole  fastened  to  the  foot  witit 
thongs.*  In  later  times,  the  sandalium  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  imodtiua,  which  was  a  simple  sole 
bound  under  the  foot,*  whereas  the  sandalium,  also 
called  pXavTia  or  pXainj,  was  a  sole  with  a  piece 
of  leather  covering  the  toes,  so  that  it  formed  the 
transition  firom  the  inroiTifia  to  real  shoes.  The  piece 
of  leather  over  the  toes  was  called  fiT'Of  or  fvyw.' 
Tlie  aavdaXta  u^vya  in  Strabo"  are,  however,  not 
sandalia  without  the  ivydv,  but,  as  Becker'  justly  re- 
marks, sandalia  which  did  not  belong  to  one  anoth 
er,  or  did  not  form  a  pair,  and  one  of  which  was  lar- 
ger or  higher  than  the  other.  The  (vym  was  fre- 
quently adorned  with  costly  embroidery  and  gold,'* 
and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  luxurious 
articles  of  female  dress."  This  small  cover  of  the 
toes,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  fasten  thp  san- 
dalium to  the  foot,  wherefore  thongs,  likewise  beau- 
tifully adorned,  were  attached  to  it."  Although 
sandalia,  as  we  have  stated,  were  in  Greece,  and 
subsequently  at  Rome  also,  worn  by  women  only, 
yet  there  are  traces  that,  at  least  in  the  East,  they 
were  also  worn  by  men." 

The  Roman  ladies,  to  whom  this  ornament  of  the 
foot  was  introduced  from  Greece,  wore  sandalia 
which  appear  to  have  been  no  less  beautiful  and 
costly  than  those  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Ori- 
ental nations.'* 

SANDAPILA.    (Vid.  Fonus,  p.  469.) 

*SANDAR'ACHA  (aavdapdxti),  a  red  pigment, 
called  now  Realgar,  or  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 
According  to  the  analysis  of  Thenard,  it  consists  of 

1.  (Tagat.,  iT.(Sl.— Bito  ap.  Math.  Vet., p.  110,  111.)— a.  (Di- 
oaoor..  r.,  171.— Hill  ad  Theophr.,  De  Lwd.,  c.  108.— Moore'l 
Aug.  Minaial.,  p.  70.) — 3.  (DioKor.,  v.,  173. — Adams,  Append., 
a.  T.) — 4.  (DioaGOT.,iii.,41. — Geopon.,  xi.,37. — Adams,  Append., 
a.  T.)  — 9.  (Horn.,  Hymn,  in  Merc.,  78,  83,  138.)  — 0.  (Pollux, 
Onom.,  riii.,  84,  with  KUhn's  emendation.) — 7.  (Ariatoph.,  Ly' 
aiatfH  390,  with  the  achoL- Heaych., «.  r.  Zuy^.- Pollux,  Ooom. 
Tii.,  81.— Phot,  Lai.,  p.  44,  ed.  Dobr.)— 8.  (tI.,  1,  p.  13,  Tanchn.;' 
—9.  (ChariUea,  ii.,  307,  &c.)— 10.  (Cephisod.  ap.  Poll.,  Onom. 
Tii.,  87.— Clem.  Alex.,  P«dagog.,  ii.,  11.)— 11.  (JSIian,  V.  H  ,  i.' 
I8.>— 13.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  Tii.,  93.)— 13.  (Haiul.,  ii.,  91.— St 
Maik,  Ti.,  9.)  — 14.  (Taipilina  ap.  Non  ,  t  ii  —  Tareat.,  E» 
nacli.,  T.,  7, 4.) 
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SATURA 


70  farUol  arsenic  and  2fi  of  sulphur.  It  was  free- 
ly used  by  the  ancient  physicians  as  a  caustic  and 
stimulant.  "An  adulterate  kind  or  sandaracha," 
says  Di.  Moore, "  was  made,  according  to  Pliny,  or 
calcined  white  lead ;  that  is,  the  red  lead  he  had 
just  before  described  under  the  name  of  tuta  was 
substituted  for  realgar.  But  VitruTius  prefers  to 
the  native  sandaracha  this  substitute,  which  he  des- 
ignates by  no  other  name,  simply  saying  that  ce- 
nissa  is  by  the  heat  of  a  furnace  converted  into 
sandaracha.  Strabo  speaks  of  a  mine  of  sandar- 
acha at  Pompeiopolis,  in  Paphlagonia,  in  which,  be- 
cause of  the  dantTTous  exhalations  from  the  miner- 
al, none  others  were  employed  but  slaves  who  had 
been  sold  on  account  of  crime  "' 

♦SANDIX  (aiiviiS),  a  red  or  ^arlet  paint,  formed 
of  the  mixture  of  sandaracha  with  rubrica  in  equal 
proportions.  Servius,  in  his  commentary  on  Virgil, 
erroneously  takes  it  for  an  herb  yielding  a  dye ;  and 
La  Cerda,  falling  into  a  similar  mistake,  says  that 
tandix  is  both  an  herb  and  a  colour.* 

•SANTALON  (cdvroAov),  the  Sandal-tree  and 
Its  wood.  Arrian  is  supposed  to  refer  to  this  kind 
of  wood  under  the  name  of  eaya^va  fvXa,  where 
probably  we  ought  tu  reau  ottviahva  or  aavraXtva, 
or  else  aard^tva.' 

•SAPPHI'RUS  (ooTT^ipof),  the  Sapphire.  "  The 
sapphire  of  the  ancients,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  "  de- 
scribed by  Theophrastus  as  sprinkled  with  gold 
(XpvaiiraaTOf),  and  in  which  Pliny  says  gold  spar- 
kles (tcintiUal),  is  agreed  by  all  to  have  been  our 
lapis-lazuli.  The  name  is  Hebrew,  and  occurs 
repeatedly  in  the  Old  Testament,  applied  to  the 
same  substance.  What  the  ancients  took  for  gold 
was  the  iron  pyrites  often  disseminated  in  this  min- 
eral, and  forming  a  feature  in  its  external  character 
upon  which,  under  their  mistake,  they  were  inclined 
to  lay  much  stress.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
other  minerals  besides  lapis-lazuli  were  included  un- 
der the  name  sapphire.  Pliny  speaks  of  purple 
sapphires,  of  which  the  best,  he  says,  are  the  Me- 
dian."* 

SARCO'PHAGUS.    (Vid.  Fohoi,  p.  460.) 

SA'RCULUM,  «  tarritndo'  {oKaXi^,  aKoJUar^pi- 
ov),  a  Hoe,  chiefly  used  in  weeding  gardens,  corn- 
fields, and  vineyards.*  It  was  also  sometimes  used 
to  cover  the  seed  when  sown,'  and  in  mountainous 
countries  it  served  instead  of  a  plough.'  Direc- 
tions for  using  it  to  clear  the  surface  of  the  ground 
[OKa^Xeiv,*  CKoXtieiv")  are  given  by  Palladius." 

*SAIU)A  or  SARDUS  (oopdof),  the  Carnelian. 
Pliny  says  it  was  found  first  at  Sardes,  intending 
probably  by  this  to  suggest  the  origin  of  the  name. 
Others,  however,  derive  the  term  from  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  where,  according  to  Kirclier,  very  good 
ones  are  obtained.  Epiphanius  says  it  received  its 
name  from  some  resemblance  which  it  bore  to  the 
fish  called  sardine  (oopdtV  k^'  Teraptxtviihx^). 
"  Tlie  carnelian,"  says  Sir  John  Hill,  "  is  one  of 
the  semipellucid  gems,  and  has  its  name  Camtoliu, 
Camiobu,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  improperly  written, 
Comiclu;  from  its  colour,  which  resembles  flesh 
(taro,  camit)  with  more  or  less  of  the  blood  in  it." 
The  best  camelians  had  been  obtained  from  near 
Babylon,  ui  working  certain  stone  quarries,  where  it 
was  found  enveloped  in  the  rock ;  but  that  locality, 
Pliny  says,  had  failed.  It  was,  however,  a  common 
gem,  and  occurred  in  many  other  places.    "  The  car- 


1.  (I>ioaoar.,  v.,  ISI.— Adami,  Append.,  •.  t.— Moora'i  Abc. 
Minml.,  p.  S7, 98.)— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  nxr.,  13.— Moon's  Anc 
Mineral.,  p.  ST.)— 3.  (Billerbeck,  Flora  Claaeica,  p.  179.)  — i. 
(TtMoplir.,  De  Lemd.,  c.  43.— Moore'e  Aac  Minenl.,  p.  IM.)— 9. 
(\eiTo,I»<iLing.  Let.,  T.,  31.)— •.  (Ror.,Cum.,  i.,  I,  11.— 0»id, 
Met.,  xi.,  30— Feet.,  i.,  m  ;  ir.,  930.— Pleut.,  True,  ii.,  a,  «l. 
— Ceto,  De  Re  Rnet.,  10.— Colum.,  x.,  91.— Felled.,  j.,  43.)— 7. 
(Colom.,ii.,  II.)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,XTiii.,  19,e.49.)— 9.  (Herad., 
il.,  14.)— 10.  (SchoL  in  Theoent.,  x.,  H.  )— 11.  (De  Re  Rnet., 


nelian,"says  idams,"  consists  mostly  of  ailex;  bv^ 
according  to  BriidonaDn,  the  ancients  used  the 
name  in  a  generic  sense,  comprebeiwaig  under  it 
all  the  finer  species  of  bomstones  or  agates.  Tb« 
red  were  called  camelians,  the  white  onyxes.;  and 
those  compounded  of  both,  sardonyze*.*" 

•SARIVONYX  (aapdonO,  the  Sardonyx,  a  pre 
ciuus  stone.  This  variety,  according  to  Cleavelaod, 
differs  from  the  carnelian  (md.  Sarda)  in  its  coloui 
only,  which  is  reddish  yellow,  or  neariy  orango, 
sometimes  with  a  tinge  of  brown.  "  The  sardon- 
yx," says  Dr.  Moore,  "mentioc«d  by  Pliny  next 
after  opal,  as  holding  the  next  rank,  was  evidently 
the  same  stone  with  that  now  so  called.  But  ondei 
the  same  denomination  seem  to  have  been  compre- 
hended other  varieties  of  chalcedony,  and  especial- 
ly that  species  of  carnelian  which  Werner  calb 
Sardonyx,  whose  colours  are  in  alternate  bands  of 
red  and  white,  and,  when  the  stone  is  cut  in  certain 
directions,  resemble  the  flesh  seen  through  the  fin- 
ger nail.  The  first  Roman  who  sealed  mitb  a  sar- 
donyx was  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus,  finmi  wbose 
time  this  sort  of  gem  was  much  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  being  almost  the  only  one  which  left  a  fair 
impression,  and  brought  away  with  it  no  portion  of 
the  wax.  This  gem  wss  most  approved  when  it 
exhibited  distinct  colours  and  bands  well  defined. 
The  localities  mentioned  by  Plmy  are  India,  Arabia, 
and  Armenia."* 

SARISSA.    (Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

SARRA'CUM,  a  kind  of  common  cart  or  wagon, 
which  was  used  by  the  country-people  of  Italy  for 
conveying  the  produce  of  their  fields,  trees,  and  the 
like  from  one  place  to  another.'  Its  name,  as  weO 
as  the  fact  that  it  was  used  by  several  baitaroca 
nations,  show  that  it  was  introduced  from  them 
into  Italy.*  That  persons  also  sometimes  rode  in  a 
sarracum,  is  clear  from  a  passage  of  Cicero  quoted  b^ 
Quinctilian,*  who  even  regard  the  word  sarramm 
as  low  and  vulgar.  Capitolinus'  states  that,  during 
a  plague,  the  mortality  at  Rome  was  so  great,  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  carry  the  dead  bodies  oat 
of  the  city  upon  the  common  sarraca.  Several  of 
the  barbarous  nations  with  which  the  Romans 
came  in  contact  used  these  wagons  also  in  war, 
and  placed  them  around  their  campe  as  a  fortifica 
tion  ;^  and  the  Scythians  used  them  in  their  wan 
derings,  and  spent  almost  their  whole  lives  upoo 
them,  with  their  wives  and  children,  whence  Am- 
mianus  compares  such  a  caravan  of  sarraca.  witk 
all  that  was  conveyed  upon  them,  to  a  wandering 
city.  The  Romans  appear  to  have  used  the  word 
sarracum  as  synonymous  with  plaustrum,  and  Jo- 
venal'  goes  even  ho  far  as  to  apjdy  it  to  the  constel- 
lation of  stars  which  was  generally  called  (danatnim.* 

SARTA'GO  {Tvyavov)  was  a  sort  of  pan,  which 
was  used  in  the  Roman  kitchens  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  such  as  roasting,  melting  fat  or  butter, 
cooking,  &c."  Frequently,  also,  dishes  consisting 
of  a  variety  of  ingredients  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
pared in  such  a  sartago,  as  Persius"  speaks  of  a 
MOTtago  loquendi,  that  is,  of  a  mixture  of  proper  and 
improper  expressions.  Some  commentators  on  this 
passage,  and  perhaps  with  more  justice,  understand 
the  sartago  loquendi  as  a  mode  of  speaking  in  wh.'eb 
hissing  sounds  are  employed,  similar  to  the  ooiae 
produced  when  meat  is  fried  in  a  pan. 

SATISDA-TIO.    ( Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 

SATURA,  or,  in  the  softened  fom,  SATIRA,  ■ 
the  name  of  a  species  of  poetry,  wh.:h  we  call  aat- 


I.  (Theaihr.,  DeLepid.,e.,4S.— Cle«Tetaii<rkUian«l.,n.M> 
— MoaraS  Am.  Minetd.,  p.  154.)— «.  (MoenV  Aae.  HnnaL,* 
193.)— 3.  (VitroT.,!.,  1.— Jut.,  iii.,  194.)  — 4.  (Sidon..  Kpta 
iT.,  18.  — Annniu.  Meraell.,  xixi.,  1.) — 9.  (Tiii.,  1,  M.|— C 
(ibiton.  Philoe.,  13.) — 7.  (Sieeima  ep.  Nob.,  iii..  39.)— e.  (eh 
It.)  — 9.  (S«lwfler,D*ReVeluo.,ii.,Sl.)  — 10  (Km.  a.  N 
»Ti.,«.— JiiT.,i„«.)— II.  ().,79.> 
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SATURNALIA. 


B«.  In  the  histoiy  of  Roman  literatuK  we  hare  to 
dutinguish  two  different  kinds  of  satires,  viz.,  the 
early  satora  and  the  later  satira,  which  received  its 
perfect  development  from  the  poet  C.  Lucilius  (148- 
108  B.C.)-  Both  species  of  poetry,  bowever,  are 
Altogether  peculiar  to  the  Romans.  The  literal 
meaning  of  satura,  the  root  of  which  is  *at,  comes 
nearest  to  what  the  French  call  pot-pourri,  or  to  the 
halia  farrago,  a  mixture  of  ail  sorts  of  things.  The 
name  was  accordingly  applied  by  the  Romans  in 
many  ways,  but  always  to  things  consisting  of  vari- 
ous parts  or  ingredients,  e.  g.,  Tanx  tatura,  an  offer- 
ing consisting  of  various  fruits,  such  as  were  offered 
at  harvest  festivals  and  to  Ceres;*  lex  persaturam 
lata,  a  law  which  contained  several  distinct  regula- 
tions at  once.'  It  would  appear  from  the  etymolo- 
gy of  the  word,  that  the  earliest  Roman  satura,  of 
which  we  otherwise  scarcely  know  anything,  must 
have  treated  in  one  work  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
just  as  they  occurred  to  the  writer,  and  perbaiw, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  satires  of  Varro,  half  in 
prose  and  half  in  verse,  or  in  verses  of  different 
metre.  Another  feature  of  the  earliest  satura,  as 
we  learn  from  the  celebrated  passage  in  Livy,*  is 
that  it  was  scenic,  that  is,  an  improvisatory  and 
irregular  kind  of  dramatic  performance,  of  the  same 
class  as  the  versus  Fescennini.  ( Vid.  Fkicxnnika.) 
When  LiTitts  Andronicus  introduced  the  regular 
drama  at  Rome,  the  people,  on  account  of  their 
fondness  for  such  extempore  jokes  and  railleriea, 
still  continued  to  keep  up  their  former  amusements, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  exodia  of  later 
times  were  the  old  saturs  merely  under  another 
name.     ( V^id.  Exodia.) 

Ennius  and  Pacuvius  are  mentioned  as  the  first 
writers  of  satires,  but  we  are  entirely  unable  to 
judge  whether  their  works  were  dramatic  like  the 
satura  of  old,  or  whether  they  resembled  the  satires 
of  Lucilius  and  Horace.  At  any  rate,  however, 
neither  Ennius  nor  Pacuvius  can  have  made  any 
peat  improvement  in  this  species  of  poetiy,  as 
Quinctilian*  does  not  mention  either  of  them,  and 
describes  C.  Lucilius  as  the  first  great  writer  of 
satires.  It  is  Lucilius  who  is  universally  regarded 
liy  the  ancients  as  the  inventor  of  the  new  kind  of 
satira,  which  resembled,  on  the  whole,  that  species 
of  poetry  which  is  in  modern  times  designated  by 
the  same  name,  and  which  was  no  longer  scenic  or 
dramatic.  The  character  of  this  new  satira  was 
afterward  emphatically  called  character  Luciliamu* 
These  new  satires  were  written  in  hexameters, 
which  metre  was  subsequently  adopted  by  all  the 
other  satirists,  as  Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal, 
who  followed  the  path  opened  by  Lucilius.  Their 
character  was  essentially  ethical  or  practical,  and 
as  the  stage  at  Rome  was  not  so  free  as  at  Athens, 
the  satires  of  the  former  had  a  similiar  object  to 
that  of  the  ancient  comedy  at  the  latter.  The 
poets,  in  their  satires,  attacked  not  only  the  follies 
and  vices  of  mankind  in  general,  but  also  of  such 
living  and  distinguished  individuals  as  had  any  in- 
fluence upon  their  contemporaries.  Such  a  species 
of  poetry  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  great  modi- 
flcations,  arising  partly  from  the  character  of  the 
time  in  which  the  poet  lives,  and  partly  from  the 
personal  character  and  temperament  of  the  poet 
himself;  and  it  is  from  these  circumstances  that 
we  have  to  explain  the  differences  between  the  sat- 
ires of  Lucilius,  Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal. 

After  Lucilius  had  already,  by  his  own  example, 
established  the  artistic  principles  of  satires,  Teren- 
tins  Varro,  in  his  youth,  wrote  a  kind  of  satires 
which  were  neither  like  the  old  satura  nor  like  the 


I  satira  of  L.  •.ilios.    They  consisted  uf  a  mixture  a. 

verse  and  prose,  and  of  verses  of  different  metres 

but  were  not  scenic  like  the  old  saturae.  They  wert 

I  altogether  of  a   peculiar   character  ;   they  were 

I  therefore  called  satire  Varronianie,  or  Menippee, 

or  Cynics,  the  latter  because  he  was  said  to  have 

imitated  the  works  of  the  Cynic  philosopher  Menip 

I  pus.' 

SATURA  LEX.  {Vid.  Lix,  p.  680.) 
I  SATURNA'LIA,  the  festival  of  Satumus,  to 
';  whom  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  attributed  the  in 
troduotion  of  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 
Falling  towards  the  end  of  December,  at  the  season 
when  the  agricultural  labours  of  the  year  were  fuUy 
completed,  it  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  by  the 
rustic  popidation  as  a  sort  of  joyous  harvest-hume, 
and  in  every  age  was  viewed  by  all  classes  of  the 
community  as  a  period  of  absolute  relaxation  and 
unieetiained  merriment.  During  its  continuance 
no  public  basiness  could  be  transacted,  the  law 
courts  were  closed,  the  schools  kept  holyday,  to 
commence  a  war  was  impious,  to  punish  a  male- 
factor involved  pollution.*  Special  indulgences  were 
granted  to  the  slaves  of  each  domestic  establish- 
ment :  they  were  relieved  from  all  ordinary  toils ; 
were  permitted  to  wear  the  pileut,  the  badge  of 
freedom ;  were  granted  full  freedom  of  speech ;  and 
partook  of  a  banquet  attired  in  the  clothes  of  their 
masters,  and  were  waited  upon  by  them  at  table.* 

All  ranks  devoted  themselves  to  feasting  and 
mirth,  presents  were  interchanged  among  friends, 
cerei  or  wax  tapers  being  the  common  offering  of 
the  more  humble  to  their  superiors,  and  crowds 
thronged  the  streets,  shouting  lo  Saturnalia  (this 
was  termed  clamare  SatunuUia),  while  sacrifices 
were  offered  with  uncovered  head,  from  a  convio 
tion  that  no  ill-omened  sight  would  interrupt  the 
rites  of  such  a  happy  day.* 

Many  of  the  peculiar  customs  exhibited  a  n- 
markable  resemblance  to  the  sports  of  our  owp 
Christmas  and  of  the  Italian  Carnival.  Thus,  on 
the  Saturnalia,  public  gambling  was  allowed  by  the 
ediles,*  just  as  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors  the 
most  rigid  were  wont  to  countenance  card- playing 
on  Christmas-eve ;  the  whole  population  threw  off 
the  toga,  wore  a  loose  gown  called  tyntheiu,  and 
walked  about  with  the  pileus  on  their  heads,* 
which  reminds  us  of  the  dominoes,  the  peaked  caps, 
and  other  disguises  worn  by  masques  and  mum- 
mers ;  the  cerei  were  probably  employed  as  the 
moccoli  now  are  on  the  last  night  of  the  Carnival ; 
and,  lastly,  one  of  the  amusements  in  private  so 
ciety  was  the  election  of  a  mock  king,'  which  at 
once  calls  to  recollection  the  characteristic  cere 
mony  of  Twelfth-night 

Satumus  being  an  ancient  national  god  of  Lati 
um,  the  institution  of  the  Saturnalia  is  lost  in  thf 
most  remote  antiquity.  In  one  legend  it  was  as- 
cribed to  Janus,  who,  after  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  his  guest  and  benefactor  from  the  abodes 
of  men,  reared  an  altar  to  him,  as  a  deity,  in  the  Fo 
nim,  and  ordained  annual  sacrifices ;  in  anothei 
as  related  by  Varro,  it  was  attributed  to  the  wan 
dering  Pelasgi,  upon  their  first  settlement  in  Italy ; 
and  Hercules,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  was  said 
to  have  reformed  the  worship,  and  abolithed  the 
practice  of  immolating  human  victims ;  while  a 
third  tradition  represented  certain  followers  of  the 
last-named  hero,  whom  he  had  left  behind  on  his 


1.  (Aeron.  ad  Hont ,  Su.,  i-,  1. — Dioaed.,  iii.,  p-  483,  ed. 
Pal«cli.)-3.  (FMt.,  a.  t.  Satan-)— S.  (vii-,  »-)— 4.  (x., .'  W-) 
•.  tVan\>,  De  Ra  Ruat.,  iii.,  t.) 
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letDrik  to  Qieece,  as  &e  authors  of  the  Satnnis^ 

lia  *  Ret  ords  approaching  more  nearly  to  history 
referred  the  erection  of  temples  and  altars,  and  the 
first  celebration  of  the  festival,  to  epochs  com- 
paratively recent,  to  the  reign  of  Tatins,'  of  Tullus 
Hostilios,'  of  Tarquinius  Superbns,*  to  the  consul- 
ship of  A.  Sempronius  and  M.  Minutios,  B.C.  497, 
or  to  that  of  T.  Lartius  in  the  preceding  year.* 
These  conflicting  statements  may  be  easily  recon- 
ciled by  supposing  that  the  appointed  ceremonies 
were  in  these  rude  ages  neglected  from  time  to 
time,  or  corrupted,  and  again  at  different  periods 
revived,  purified,  extended,  and  performed  with 
fresh  splendour  and  greater  regularity.* 

During  the  Republic,  although  the  whcde  month 
if  December  was  considered  as  dedicated  to  Sat- 
im,'  only  one  day,  the  xiv.  Kal.  Jan.,  was  set  apart 
for  the  sacred  rites  of  the  divinity :  when  the 
month  was  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  two  days 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  Julian  Calendar,  the  Sat- 
urnalia fell  on  the  zvi.  Kal.  Jan.,  which  gave  rise  to 
confusion  and  mistakes  among  the  more  ignorant 
portion  of  the  people.  To  obviate  this  inconve- 
nience, and  allay  all  religious  scruples,  Augustus 
enacted  that  three  whole  days,  the  17th,  XStii,  and 
19th  of  December,  should  in  all  time  coming  be 
hallowed,  thus  embracing  both  the  old  and  new 
ityle.*  A  fourth  day  was  added,  we  know  not 
when  or  by  whom,  and  a  fifth,  with  the  title  Juve- 
nalia,  by  Caligula,*  an  arrangement  which,  after  it 
had  fallen  into  disuse  for  some  years,  was  restored 
and  confirmed  by  Claudius." 

But  although,  strictly  speaking,  one  day  only, 
during  the  Republic,  was  consecrated  to  religious 
observances,  the  festivities  were  spread  over  a 
much  longer  space.  Thus,  while  Livy  spealcs  of 
the  first  day  of  the  Satwmaiiti  {Satumalibusprimu"), 
Cicero  mentions  the  second  and  third  (wcundu 
Satumalibut,"  SaturnalUnit  teriiu") ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  merry-making  lasted  during  seven 
days,  for  Novius,  the  writer  of  Atellanie,  employed 
the  expression  teptem  Saturnalia,  a  phrase  copied 
m  later  times  by  Memmios;'*  and  even  Martial 
speaks  of  Satumi  teplem  dies,"  although  in  many 
other  passages  he  alludes  to  the  five  days  observ- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  edicts  of  Caligula  and 
Claudius."  In  reality,  under  the  Empire,  three  dif- 
ferent festivals  were  celebrated  during  the  period 
of  seven  days.  First  came  the  Salumalia  proper, 
commencing  on  xvi.  Kal.  Dec.,  followed  by  the 
Opaha,  anciently  coincident  with  the  Saturnalia," 
on  xiv.  Kal.  Jan. ;  these  two  together  lasted  for 
five  days,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  were  occupied 
with  the  Sigillaria,  so  called  from  little  earthen- 
ware figures  (.ngilla,  otciUa)  exposed  for  sale  at  this 
season,  and  given  as  toys  to  children. 

•SATYR'ION  (aaripim),  a  plant,  having  the 
Moperty  of  exciting  salacity,  whence  the  name. 
The  eari/uov  rpi^^Xov  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen 
has  given  rise  to  many  conjectures,  as  Adams  re- 
mark. Sprengel  inclines  to  the  Tulipa  Ganeria- 
na.  The  aariipim  ipvBpdvim  has  been  conunonly 
held  for  the  Erylkronium  Dent  Canu,  or  Dog's-tooth ; 
Sprengel,  however,  is  not  quite  satisfied  about  it." 
*II.  A 'our-footed  amphibious  animal.    (Kid.  En- 

■VDRUS.) 

•SAT-YRUS.    (Kid.  SiMiA.) 
•  SAURUS  and  SAURA  (uavpof ,  eaOpa).   "  These 
terms  are  applied  to  several  species  of  the  genus 


I.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  7.)— 8.  (Oionn.,  ii.,  M.)— S.  (Dionjn., 
Ui.,  M.— Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  8.)— 4.  (DKnys.,  li.,  1.— Macrob.,  1. 
e.)— 4.  (DionTa.,  Ti.,  1.— Lit.,  ii.,  i\.)—6.  (Compan  Lii.,  xxiii., 
1,  «nb  fin.)— r  (Macrob.,  i.,  7.)— 8.  (Id.,  i.,  10.)— 9.  (Dion  Caia., 
I'x.,  «.— Suet.,  Cal.,  17.)— la  (Dion  Can.,  Ix.,  ».)— 11.  (Lir., 
tzz.,M.)— 12  (ad  Att.,  IT., ».)—!}.  (adAtt.,T.,aO.)— 14.  (Ma- 
•m*.,  1.,  10.)— IS.  (liT.,  7».)— IS.  (ii.,  80 ;  xit,  79,  141.)— 17. 
(Ifaerot).,  i.,  10.)-1&  (Dioaoor.,  iii., !»,  ISC-Aduia,  ApiMtd., 


Lomtm;  to  the  Salamander,  tUt  Stelliu,  and  ttm 
Gecko.  The  oavpof  x^P°t  noticed  by  ^iaa  tnitf 
have  been  the  Laeerla  viridit,  L.  It  ia  a  veiy  laife 
species.    Virgil  mentions  it  in  the  foUowiog  line : 

"  *  Nunc  viride*  etiam  oceultant  tpinela  laeerlot.'  **' 
*II.  A  species  of  fish,  about  which  great  uncer- 
tainty prevails.  "Some  have  referred  it,"  aayt 
Adams,  "  to  the  Salmo  Sauriu,  L.,  called  at  Room 
TaranttUa.  Schweighaeuser  mentions  that  0*- 
mus  supposed  it  the  same  as  the  lux^v-  Schneider, 
upon  the  whole,  prefers  some  species  nf  the  Dm- 
don,  L.  Coray  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  was 
a  species  of  mackerel,  or  &omicr,  ana  that  it  is 
the  fish  called  iuKepda  by  the  modem  Greeks."* 

•SAXIFH'AGIUM  (oaf.'^yov),  a  ;dant,  ^rtiich 
Adams  conjectures  may  have  been  the  Burnet  Sax- 
ifrage, or  PimpituUa  Saxifragt.  Sprengel,  howev- 
er, has  shown,  as  Adams  remarks,  that  there  i* 
great  uncertainty  about  it.* 

SCAL£  {nXlfiaf),  a  Ladder.  The  general  con- 
struction and  use  of  ladders  wad  the  same  among 
the  ancients  as  in  modem  times,  and  therefore  re- 
quires no  explanation,  with  the  exception  of  those 
used  in  besieging  a  fortified  place  and  in  making 
an  assault  upon  it.  The  ladders  were  erected 
against  the  walls  (admotere,  pontre,  apponere,  or  en- 
gere  tcalas),  and  the  besiegers  ascended  them  un- 
der showers  of  darts  and  stones  thrown  upon  them 
by  the  besieged.*  Some  of  these  ladders  were 
formed  Uke  our  common  ones ;  others  consisted  of 
several  parts  ((XZ/Kucer  injirrai  or  itaXvTai),  which 
might  be  put  together  so  as  to  form  one  large  lad- 
der, and  were  taken  to  pieces  when  they  were  not 
used.  Sometimes,  also,  they  were  made  of  n^s  oi 
leather,  with  large  iron  hooks  at  the  t<^  by  whidi 
they  were  fastened  to  the  walls  to  be  ascended. 
The  ladders  made  wh<41y  of  leather  consisted  of 
tubes  sowed  up  air-tight,  and  when  they  wera 
wanted  these  tubes  were  filled  with  air.*  Heron 
also  mentions  a  ladder  which  was  constructed  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  might  be  erected  with  a  man 
standing  on  the  top,  wtuwe  object  was  to  obeerve 
what  was  going  on  in  the  besieged  town.*  Oth 
ers,  again,  were  provided  at  the  top  with  a  small 
bridge,  which  might  be  let  down  upon  the  wall ' 
In  ships,  small  ladders  or  steps  were  likewise  usrd 
for  the  purpose  of  ascending  into  or  deacending 
from  them.' 

In  the  houses  of  the  Rxnnans,  the  name  seal* 
was  applied  to  the  stairs  or  staircase  leading  &oai 
the  lower  to  the  upper  parts  of  a  house.  Tbe  steps 
were  either  of  wood  or  stone,  and,  as  in  modem 
times,  fixed  on  one  side  in  Uie  wall.*  It  appears 
that  the  staircases  in  Roman  houses  were  as  dark 
as  those  of  old  houses  in  modem  times,  for  it  ia 
very  often  mentioned  that  a  person  concealed  him- 
self in  icalit  or  in  tealarum  lenebrit,"  and  passages 
like  these  need  not  be  interpreted,  as  some  com- 
mentators have  done,  by  the  supposition  that  in 
scaiit  is  the  same  as  tub  tcalit.  The  Roman  bous- 
es had  two  kinds  of  staircases :  the  one  were  the 
common  scala;,  which  were  open  on  one  side ;  the 
others  were  called  scale  Grscc  or  xAi^oser,  which 
were  closed  on  both  sides.  Massurius  Sabinus" 
states  that  the  flaminica  was  not  allowed  to  ascend 
higher  than  three  steps  on  a  common  scala,  but 
that  she  might  make  use  of  a  climax  like  eveijr 


1.  iJBlim,  N.  A.,  T.,  47.— Viig.,  EeL,  u.,  9.—Aitma,  Apfaad„ 
a.  T.)— ».  (Anatot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  3.— .Slian,  N.  A,,  xii.,  »  — 
Sdiweigh.  ad  Athen.,  Tii.,  190.— Adama,  AppcDiL,  m.  t.)— S. 
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SCEUOPHORUS 


Mhcr  ))orcon,  m  here  she  was  concealed  when  go- 
ing up.' 

SCALPTURATUM.  {Vid.  Hoosb,  Rohan,  p. 
519.) 

*SCAMMO'NIA  foKO/tiutvla),  a  ;daiit.  the  Comol- 
lubu  Scamtnonia.  An  extract,  called  Scainmony, 
is  obtained  from  the  roots,  having  purgative  proper- 
lies.  "  Cioacorides  describes  another  species,  which 
Sibthorp  and  Sprengel  take  to  be  the  Cmtolvulti* 
ftrinottu.  Scanunony  is  named  iaKpv  Kufiuvot  by 
Nicander,  and  daxpiSiov  by  Alexander  Trallianus."* 

SCAMNUM,  *m.  SCABELLUM,  a  step  which 
was  placed  before  the  beds  of  the  ancients,  in  order 
to  assist  persons  in  getting  into  them,  as  some 
were  rery  high ;  others,  which  were  lower,  required 
also  lower  steps,  which  were  called  tcaielia.'  A 
Bcamnmn  was  sometimes  also  used  as  a  footstool.* 
A  scamnum  extended  in  length  becomes  a  bench, 
and  in  this  sense  the  word  is  frequently  used.  The 
early  Romans,  before  couches  were  introduced 
among  them,  used  to  sit  upon  benches  (teamna)  be- 
fore the  hearth  when  they  took  their  meals.'  The 
benches  in  ships  were  also  sometimes  called  scam- 
na.  In  the  technical  language  of  the  agrimensores, 
a  scamnum  was  a  field  which  was  broader  than  it 
was  long,  and  one  that  was  longer  than  broad  was 
nailed  ttriga.*  In  the  language  of  the  Roman  peas- 
>nt<7,  a  scamnum  was  a  large  clod  of  earth  which 
bad  not  been  broken  by  the  plough.' 

•SCANDIX  {oKdvSti),  a  plant,  the  Scandix  Aut- 
trala,  or  Shepherd's  Needle.  Aristophanes  makes 
it  a  matter  of  reproach  to  Euripides  that  his  mother 
sold  scandix  instead  of  good  potherbs.  The  scholi- 
ast on  Aristophanes  calls  it  idxavov  iiypiov  tvreXif, 
"aw  ild,  cheap  potherb."  Hence,  when  Nicias,  in 
the  Knights,  alludes  to  the  name  of  Euripides,  his 
fellow-slave  replies,  p^  /loi  yt,  itfi  /tot,/!^  iiaanaoit- 
«i<»Vf.  "Hoe  (scandix)  ett,"  says  Pliny,  "guam 
Arittopkane*  Euripidi  poeta  objcdt  joeulariler,  ma- 
trem.  eju*  ne  olu*  quidem  Ugitimum  veniitasMt,  ted 
acandicem.' 

SCANTI'NIA  LEX.    (Vid.  Lex,  p.  686.) 

SCAPHA,  a  skiff  or  boat,  usually  rowed  by  two 
ears  (biremis  icapha'),  which  was  fiBquently  taken 
with  merchant  vessels  in  case  of  shipwreck  or 
other  accidents." 

SCAPHEPHO'RIA  («o^f)p/o).    {Vid.  Htdri- 

APBORIA.) 

•SCARUS  (iT/nipof),  a  species  offish,  the  Scanu. 
"There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  deciding  pre- 
cisely what  it  was,  owing  to  the  general  resem- 
blance of  the  fishes  contained  in  the  Unnean  genera 
Spanu,  Scarui,  and  Labnu.  The  ancient  naturalists 
believed  that  it  ruminates,  and  this  opinion,  although 
rejected  by  the  author  of  the  article  Ichthyology  in 
the  EneycMpedie  Methodimu,  has  received  the  ooun- 
tenance  of  Rondelet  and  Linnaeus."  The  roasted 
Bcarus  was  a  favourite  dish  with  the  ancients,  and 
Mie  liver  was  particularly  commended.  The  liver, 
accordmg  to  Sibthorp,  is  still  prized  by  the  modem 
Ureeks,  and  is  celebrated  in  a  Romaic  couplet." 

SCENA.     ( Vid.  Theatboh.) 

*SCEP'ANOS  (aniiravof),  a  kind  of  flat  fish,  re- 
markable for  swimming  rapidly,  gliding,  as  it  were, 
like  a  shadow,  whence  the  name  (irKftrovof ,  "  cov- 
ered," "  shaded").  It  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
■pecies  of  tunny.  Some,  however,  are  in  favour 
of  the  haUbut." 


•SCEPTKOS  («cmv(5r),  another  tame  foi  tho 
preceding,  u&ed  by  Athena  is.' 

SCEPTRUM  is  a  Latin  zed  form  of  the  Greek 
trx^Trpov,  which  originally  denoted  a  simple  staffer 
walking-stick.*  (FtVi.  Bacvlus.)  The  correspond- 
ing Latin  term  is  idpio,  springing  from  the  game 
root  and  having  the  same  significatian,  t.n  of  .ess 
frequent  occurrence. 

As  the  staff  was  used  not  merely  to  support  the 
steps  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  but  as  a  weapon  of 
defence  and  assault,  the  privilege  of  habitually 
carrying  it  became  emblematic  of  station  and  au- 
thority. The  straight  staves  which  are  held  by  twc 
of  the  four  sitting  figures  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  61, 
while  a  third  holds  the  curved  staff,  or  Litdus,  in 
dicate,  no  less  than  their  attitude  and  position,  that 
they  are  exercising  judicial  functions.  In  ancient 
authors  the  sceptre  is  represented  as  belonging 
more  especially  to  kings,  princes,  and  leaders  of 
tribes  ;•  but  it  is  also  borne  by  judges,*  by  heralds,* 
and  by  priests  and  seers.*  It  was  more  especially 
characteristic  of  Asiatic  manners,  so  that,  among 
the  Persians,  whole  classes  of  those  who  held  high 
rank  and  were  invested  with  authority,  including 
eunuchs,  were  distinguished  as  the  sceptre-bearing 
classes  {oi  aKTinrovxoi').  The  sceptre  descended 
from  father  to  son,'  and  might  be  committed  to 
any  one  in  order  to  express  the  transfer  of  author- 
ity.' Those  who  bora  the  sceptre  swore  by  it," 
solemnly  taking  it  in  tne  right  hand  and  raising  it 
towards  heaven." 

The  original  wooden  staff,  in  consequence  of  its 
application  to  the  uses  now  described,  received  a 
variety  of  ornaments  or  emblems.  It  <»»rlv  became 
a  truncheon,  pierced  with  golder  t  t.vcrstuds.-'  It 
was  enriched  with  gems,"  a>  d  made  of  precious 
metals  or  of  ivory.'*  The  annexed  woodcut,  taken 
from  one  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  fictile  vases,  and 
representing  ^Eneas  followed  by  Ascanius,  and 
carrying  off  his  father  Anchises,  who  holds  (he 
sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  shows  its  form  as  worn 


L  (S«pr  lid  jEb.,  i».,  W4.)— «.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  i».,  6.— 
Oioxnr.,  ir.,  108.— Adanu,  Append.,  s.  T.)— S.  ( Varro,  D<  Linr. 
La:.,  ir.,  p.  «8.  —  bid.,  xz.,  II.  — Ovid,  An  Am.,  ii.,  311.)  — 4. 
<Ond,  ib.,  i.,  IN.)  — S.  (Id.,  Firt.,  ti.,  SOS.)  —0.  (Varii  AnC.or. 
kei  Agr.,  p.  40,  US,  108,  ed.  Goes.)- 7.  (Colum.,  ii.,  S.)  — 8. 
(Theophr.,  H.  P.,  vii.,  8. — Dioaoor.,  ii.,  167— Ariatoph.,  Acham., 
«Se.— Mitchell,  ad  Ioc.)-8.  (Hor.,  Carin.,iii.,a9,eS.)— 10.  (Cic, 
OaliiT.,  ii.,Sl.)  — 11.  (Ariitot..  H.  A.,  ii.,  17;  Tiii.,S;  ii.,  S7. 
.  -.Sliu,  K  A.,  i..  a.— Id.,  li.,  M.— Adtn*,  App«Bd  ,1.  t.)— 13. 
'Ponaogao,  Laxiccm,  4ih  ed.,  a.  T.) 
6Q 


by  kings.  The  ivory  sceptre  (ehumeut  tcipio")  ol 
the  kings  of  Rome,  which  descended  to  the  con 
suls,  was  surmounted  by  an  eagle.'*  ( Vid.  InsiokkJ 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  as  sovereigns  of  the  gods,  were 
represented  with  a  sceptre." 

SCEUO'PHOROS  (mevofopof).    (Vid.  Hypbrs- 

T»S.) 


1.  (Tii.,  130.)— 4.  (Horn..  11.,  l»iii.,4le.— .E•chJ■I.,A»a.^.,  74 
-Herod.,  i..  1»5.)  — J.  (Horn.,  U.,  ii.,  180,  l»,ie5.  388,  S7«, 
iviii.,  557.— Id.,  Od.,  ii..  37,  80 ;  iii.,  413.)— 4.  (Id.,  Od.,  li.,  5e8.> 
—5.  <Id.,  ll.,iii.,S18  ;  vii..  377;  iviii.,  SOS.)- «.  (Id.ib..  i  ,19. 
Od.,  ii.,91.— JEach.,  Apun.,  liSO.)- 7.  (Xen.,  Cjr.,  Tii..  J,  l>  11; 
viii.,  1,  «  S8;  3,  »  IS.)  — 8.  (Horn.,  II..  ii.,  it,  100-109.)— 9l 
(Herod.,  vii.,  5S.)—10.  (Horn.,  II.,  i.,  3S4-»8».)-ll.  (Horn..  D., 
vii.,  413  ;  r.,  SSI,  338.)  — 13.  (II.,  i.,  MB ;  ii.,  48.)  —  IS.  (Ovid. 
Met.,  iii.,  384.)- 14.  (i.,  178.— Faat.,  vi.,  38.)  -15.  (Val.  Max. 
it-..  4. 1)  5.)— 18.  (Virg.,  JEr\..  xi.,  388.- Serf.,  »d  \ie.—  luv.,  « 
43.- Md.,  Or:  I.,  xviii.,  3.)— 17.  (Ovid,  11.  «c.» 
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'SCHI^NOS  (axtvot),  the  PittaehU  Itntucut,  or 
the  lentisk  which  produces  niastich.' 

•SCHISTUS  LAPIS  (axtordt  Xifiof).  ''The 
Sekittui  lapit,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  "  by  burning  which, 
we  find  from  Dioscorides  and  Pliny,  that  hematite 
was  sometimes  counterfeited,  was  probably  an 
ochrey  stone  of  a  slaty  structure,  whence  its  name 
(axfTo;,  'split,'  'cloven').  The  best  was  of  a 
somewhat  saffron  colour,  frieible,  fissile,  and  resem- 
bling in  structure  and  in  the  cohesion  of  its  layers 
the  fossil  salt  called  ammonis."* 

•SCHCEN'ICLUS  {axoivucXoc),  a  species  of  bird, 
which  Schneider  says  has  been  referred  to  the  Em- 
beriza  Schamcltu,  or  Reed  Sparrow.  This  Adams 
considers  a  very  doubtful  reference,  and  suggests 
the  MotaciUa  arandinacea,  or  Reed  Wren.* 

SCHCENUS  (d,  17,  axoivof),  an  Egyptian  and 
Persian  measure,  the  length  of  which  is  stated  by 
Herodotus*  at  60  stadia,  or  2  parasangs ;  by  Era- 
tosthenes at  40  stadia,  and  by  others  at  32.* 
Strabo  and  Pliny  both  state  that  the  schoenus  varied 
in  different  parts  of  Egypt  and  Persia.*  The  schoe- 
nus was  used  especially  for  measuring  land.' 

•SCHCENTJS  (axotvot),  a  term  applied  to  several 
species  of  Rush.  "According  to  Sprengel,  the 
iivaxo'voi  is  the  Junau  actitus,  and  the  JXoo^otvof 
the  Sckcmu*  mariicut,  in  which  opinion  he  is  sup- 
ported by  Stackhouse.  Stephens  gives  nearly  the 
same  account  of  the  Schcmi.  Sibthorp  makes  the 
axoivoc  Acta  of  Dioscorides  t8  be  the  S.  IloUuducmu, 
L.  The  oxoivov  uvBoi  is  the  most  important  of  this 
tribe.  Moses  Charras  says  of  it,  *  The  Sckaruuuk  is 
Greek,  and  signifies  the  flower  of  a  reed,  which  is 
tie  best  part  of  that  plant.'  Dr.  Hill  also  says  of 
it, '  The  Schananlh,  or  Juncus  odoratus  of  the  shops, 
is  a  dried  stalk  of  a  plant  brought  to  us  from  Arabia, 
sometimes  bare  and  naked,  sometimes  with  the 
leaves  and  flowers  on  it,  or  with  more  or  less  re- 
main!) of  them.'  Sprengel  gives  a  very  interesting 
description  of  this  reed  (which  he  calls  Andropogon 
Schanaruluu)  ftom  a  specimen  which  he  got  fium 
India."* 

SCHOLA.     (Kii.  Baths,  p.  148.) 

SCIADEION  (anidieiov).     (KhJ.Uiibbacci.ijsi.) 

SCIADEPHORIA  {oKiaSti^pia).    (Vid.  Htdria- 

PHORtA.) 

*SCIA'NA  (aKlmra),  a  species  offish,  the  Sciana 
earrhota,  L.  It  is  also  called  oxivof  and  oKiviaptm. 
According  to  Belon,  it  is  about  four  cubits  long, 
and  sometimes  weighs  60  lbs.  Rondelet  says  it  is 
so  like  the  Coracinut  that  the  one  is  often  sold  for 
the  other  in  Rome.* 

*SCILLA  (axtXXa),  a  bulbous-rooted  plant,  the 
Sea  Onion  or  Squill.  "  The  oKi^Xa  of  Dioscorides 
is  without  doubt,"  says  Adams,  "  the  Scilla  mari- 
lima,  or  Squill.  The  axiKXa  'Erifuvtieia  of  Theo- 
phrastus  was  most  probably  the  Scilla  Ilalica,  as 
Stackhouse  suggests."  The  Scilla  maritima,  ac- 
cording to  Sibthorp,  abounds  in  the  island  of  Zante. 
It  is  an  object  of  commerce,  and  is  exported  to 
Hollari]  and  England.  A  sequin  for  1000  roots  is 
paid  foi  collecting  them.  It  is  called  aoKMa  at 
Constantinople,  and  is  made  into  paste  with  honey 
for  the  asthma,  or  applied  in  cataplasms  to  the 
joints  aflTected  with  rheumatic  pains." 

SCIOTHE'RICUM.    {Vid.  Hobolooiom,  p.  609.) 

SCI'PIO.    (,Vid.  ScBPTBim.) 

•SCIURUS  ((T/Mojipof),  the  Squirrel,  or  Sctunu 

].  (Theophr..  ir.  P.,  it.,  1.— DioKor.,  i.,  181.  — Aduns,  Ap- 
Mod.,  a.  r.)— 3.  (Dioac.,  v.,  145. —  Hoore'i  Ancient  Minpral.,  p. 
|3I.  —  Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.)  —  3.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  5.  — 
Alvn*.  AppeQd.,a.  T.)— 4.  (ii.,  t,  S.)-9.  (Flin.,  11.  N.,  zH.,  30 ; 
T.,  10.)  —  6.  (Strabo,  p.  803.  —  Plin.,  H.  N.,  ri.,  30.  —  Compan 
Athen.,  iii.,  p.  122,  A.)  — 7.  (Herod.,  ■..  60.)  —  8.  (Theophr.,  ■., 
(;  i».,  8.— Dioacor.,  i.,  10  ;  ir.,  S3.— Adama,  Append.,  >.  t.)— 9. 
( AriatoC.,  n.  A.,  viii.,  i.—M\ilm,  N.  A.,  ix.,  7.— Adama,  Append., 
a.  T.)— 10.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  1.,  7 ;  vii.,  9  —  Dioacor.,  ii.,  202.— 
Adam*,  Append.,  a.  t.— Walpole'a  Memoita,  Tol.  i.,  p.  Kl  ) 
858 


vidgarit.  The  Greek  name  is  derived  trua  the  «■ 
cumstance  of  the  tail  serving,  as  it  were,  to  thai 
the  body  (oxm  and  oipd).* 

•SCOL'OPAX  or  SCOLO'PAX  »*oA«raf  » 
oitaAwraD,  probably  the  ScUopax  ntttaUa,  L^  ci 
Woodcock.  It  is  the  Becasia  of  the  ItaUans.  Mu- 
tial  calls  it  the  "  Riutica  perdix."* 

*SCOLOP£NDRA  (oKoXimMpa),  a  species  uf 
venomous  insect,  the  Centipede,  Scolopendra.  am  ■"• 
Uau,  L.,  or  some  of  the  kindred  spec^ee.  Tka 
OKoXovMpa  xepaaia,  according  to  Adame,  ia  pioper- 
ly  the  5.  tnortitant,  or  Centipede ;  the  a-.  fiaXeaala 
is  the  Aphrodite  aculeata.  '*  Nicander,"  sajrs  Adams, 
"  calls  the  land  Scolopendra  iittumftiK,  fraia  its  ap- 
pearing to  have  two  heads.  Dr.  Clarke  confirms  itt 
ancient  character  of  being  extremely  venomoas."* 

*SCOLOPEN'DRION  (anoXovMpim),  a  ^>ecies 
of  fern  (otherwise  called  iroAvirddcov).  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the 
anohntivdpa.* 

•SCOLOFIA  (oKoXmia),  a  plant ;  acoording  !• 
Stackhouse,  the  Scolopendra  electriea.* 

SCOLOPS  imoXml)).     ( Vid.  Ceox.) 

'SCOL'YMUS  (radAnuor),  probably  the  Seolgmut 
Hitpanieut,  or  Spanish  Cardoons.* 

*SCOMBROS  {OK^i6po{),  the  Scomber  tcomiru, 
or  Mackerel.  "  llie  name  of  mackerel  (mocanAu) 
is  found  in  Albertus  Magnus,  and  in  Amand  de 
Villeneave.  Authors  are  not  agreed  concerning  ita 
etymology.  Some  derive  it  from  tnacu/ormt  or 
maadariolut,  in  consequence  of  its  spots ;  odien 
from  /iaKopioc,  on  accoimt  of  its  goodness.  Bst 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  a  word  used  at  all  times 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  north  should  be  derived 
from  any  southern  language,  more  particularly  as 
in  most  of  the  parts  of  the  south  this  word  is  sa( 
known.  Among  the  fish  which  the  ancients  vrerfc 
accustomed  to  salt,  there  were  some  small  speeiei: 
known  by  the  name  of  tcumber,  coiiat,  and  cordf'Jt, 
and  whicih  were  comprised  under  the  generic  name 
of  Laeerttu.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
these  were  the  common  mackerel  and  its  approxi- 
mating species.  All  that  is  said  of  them  proves 
that  they  were  common  and  of  small  size.  '  Cabu 
{ucertorum  fflininu,' says  Pliny.  Lacerttit  was  there- 
fore evidently  a  name  common  to  many  species.*^ 

*SCOPS  {OKU^  or  (uV>).  "  It  appears  to  l^e  satia- 
factorily  determined  that  this  is  the  species  of  owl 
called  Strix  Sctm  by  Linneus."* 

*SCORDIUM  (aitApdtov),  the  Teucrium  Scortbm, 
or  Water  Germander,  an  aquatic  plant.  It  derives 
its  name  from  oKopiov  or  atopoJIov,  on  account  of 
its  strong  odour  of  garlic* 

*S0ORODON  (mo/wdov),  the  Allium  rafmun,  or 
manured  Garlic.  ( Vid.  Allium.)  Stackhouse,  how- 
ever, prefers  the  Allium  acorodopranm.  Stephens 
suggests  that  the  wild  garlic  should  be  called  a^ 
f>oaK6po6ov,  and  not  b^tooKdpodov." 

*SCORODOPR'AS0N  (aicopodowpaaov).  "  Some 
of  the  botanical  authorities,"  says  Adams,  "  bold 
it  to  be  the  Allium  Scorodopraxum,  some  the  A  mt^ 
pelopratum,  and  others  the  A.  dtteendem.  I  preAr 
the  first,  which  gets  the  name  of  Ail  recambalt  'a 
French."" 

SCO-RPIO.     ( Vid.  ToBMENTDii.) 

*II.  (Sxoptn'of),  the  Scorpion.  Xxo/nr/of  xvoflt 
is  the  Land  Scorpion,  sf  which  Nicander,  .£liaa. 

I.  Oppiu,  Cjn.,  ii.,  S8B.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)— S.  (Ana 
tot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  I.— Adama,  Append.,  a. «.)— 3.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  .• .. 
7.  —  Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)  —  4.  (Donnegan,  Lex.,  a.  t.)  —  3 
(Theophr.,  H.  P.,  rii.,  11. — Adama,  Append.,  a.  r.) — 0.  (Theopfar. 
n.  P.,  vi.M.  —  Dioacor.,  iii.,  Ifi.  —  Adama,  Append.,  a.  T.)  —  T 
(Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  ri..  17.  — jElian,  N.  A.,  iir.,  I.—  Kin..  H.  N.. 
ix..  U.  —  Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.  —  Oriffith'a  Curiar,  to'.x.,|> 
333.) — 8.  (Adama,  Append.,  a.  r.)  — 0.  (Dioacor.,  iii.^  132  — 
Adama,  Append., a  t.)— 10.  (Theophr.,  Tii.,  4.— Dioacor ,  ii..  181 
—Adam*,  Append.,  a,  r.)— 11.  (Dioacw.  ii..  182.  —  Adaiaa,  tf 
pond.,  *.  t.) 
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and  othei  ancient  authors  desa  ibe  seveial  species. 
Spreogel  remarks  tha»  Nicand  t's  division  of  scor- 
pions had  been  adopted  by  modern  naturalists. 
"  The  scorpion,"  says  Wilkinsiin,  "  was  among  the 
Egyptians  an  emblem  of  the  goddess  Selk,  though 
we  should  rather  expect  it  to  have  been  chosen  as 
a  type  of  the  Evil  Being.  ^Elian  mentions  scorpi- 
ons of  Coptos,  which,  though  inflicting  a  deadly 
uing,  and  dreaded  by  the  people,  so  far  respected 
the  goddess  Isis,  who  was  particularly  worshipped 
in  that  city,  that  women,  in  going  to  express  their 
grief  before  her,  walked  with  bare  feet,  or  lay  upon 
the  ground,  without  receiving  any  injury  from  them.". 
"  All  the  fables,"  says  Griffith,  "  which  superstition 
and  ignorance  have  brought  forth,  during  a  series 
of  ages,  respecting  this  animal,  are- exhibited  at 
length  in  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny.  The  an- 
cients, however,  did  observe  that  it  coupled,  and 
was  viviparous ;  that  its  sting  was  pierced,  so  as  to 
give  passage  to  the  poison,  and  that  this  poison  was 
white.  They  farther  remarked  that  the  females 
carried  their  young,  but  they  supposed  that  there 
was  but  one  to  each  mother ;  that  this  had  escaped 
by  stratagem  from  the  general  slaughter  which  she 
hiad  made  of  her  posterity,  and  that  it  finally  aven- 
ged its  brethren  by  devouring  the  author  of  its  life. 
According  to  others,  the  mother  became  the  prey 
of  her  own  family ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  voracity 
of  these  animals  was  fully  recognised.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  winged  scorpions,  which  excited  aston- 
ishment from  their  size,  SDch  as  those  which  Me- 
gasthenes  informs  us  were  to  be  found  in  India,  are 
ortboptera  of  the  genus  Pluuma,  or  spectrum  or  he- 
miptera  of  that  of  Nepa  of  Linnuus.  Pliny  informs 
us  that  the  Psylli  endeavoured  to  naturalize  in  Ita- 
ly the  scorpions  of  Africa,  but  that  their  attempts 
proved  wholly  unsuccessful.  He  distinguishes  nine 
species,  on  the  authority  of  ApoUodorus.  Niciuider, 
who  reckons  one  less,  gives  some  particular  details 
tn  the  subject,  but  is  guided  by  views  purely  medi- 
oal."' 

*III.  A  spiecies  of  fish,  the  Seormtna  porcut,  L., 
called  in  Italian  Scrofanelio;  in  modern  Greek,  oxop- 
wUi,  according  to  Belon  and  Coray.* 

*rv.  A  species  of  thorny  plant,  which  Anguiilara, 
Sprengel,  and  Schneider  agree  in  regarding  as  the 
Sparlium  Scoijitu.  Stackhouse,  however,  finds  ob- 
jections to  this  opinion.' 

•SCORPIOEI'DES  (<T«op5rioM(IeV),  a  species  of 
plant,  which  Dodoneus  and  Sprengel  agree  in  re- 
ferring to  the  Seorpiuru*  tulcatus,  L.,  or  Scorjnoida, 
Toomefort.* 

SCRIBiE.  The  scribe  at  Rome  were  public  no- 
taries or  clerks  in  the  pay  of  the  state.  They  were 
chiefly  employed  in  making  up  the  public  accounts, 
copying  out  laws,  and  recording  the  proceedings  of 
the  diflerent  functionaries  of  the  state.  The  phrase 
"  teriptum  facen"*  was  used  to  denote  their  occu- 
pation. Being  very  numerous,  they  were  divided 
into  companies  or  classes  {decuria),  and  were  as- 
signed by  lot  to  different  magistrates,  whence  they 
were  named  qucstorii,  Kdilicii,  or  prstorii,  from  the 
officers  of  state  to  whom  they  were  attached.'  We 
aUo  read  of  a  navalis  scriba,  whose  occupation  was 
of  a  very  inferior  order.'  The  appointment  to  the 
office  of  a  "  scriba"  seems  to  have  been  either  made 
on  the  nominatio  of  a  magistrate,  or  purchased. 
Thus  Livy*  telli  us  that  a  scriba  was  appointed  by 
i  qntestor ;  and  ve  meet  with  the  phrase  "dauriam 


I.  (Sprsn^l,  Hilt,  do  ll  Mad.— Adam,  Appead.,  •.  v.— Wil- 
UOflon's  Mann,  and  Cuatonu,  Ac,  rol.  r.,  p.  364. — GriffitVa  Ca- 
•iar,  Tol.  xiii.,  p.  434,  Ac.)— 3.  (Ariatot.,  U.  A.,  ii.,  17.— Adaoia, 
Appaod.,  a.  r.)  —3.  (Thaophr.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  13, 18.  —  Adama,  Ap- 
pend., a.  T.) — 4.  (Dioaoor.,  iv.,  IBS.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  T.)— S. 
(Liv.,i»..  4«.— Oell.,  Ti.,  9.)  — «.  (Cic.,  e.  Verr.,  II.,  iii.,  7» ;  a 
Cat,  iv.,  7 ;  Pro  Clnent.,  4S.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  mi,,  1,  a.  3.)  —  7. 
(Feitaa,  a  t  KaTalia.)-4.  (d.,  t9.) 


emtre,"  to  "purchase  a  company,"  ».  «.,  to  buy  t 
clerk's  place.  Horace,  for  instance,  bought  for  him 
self  a  "  patent  place  as  i*Jerk  in  the  treasury"  (»mf 
turn  quattorium  eomparatit').  In  Cicero's  time,  in- 
deed, it  seems  that  any  one  might  become  a  scriba 
or  public  clerk  by  purchsse,*  and,  consequently,  as 
freedmen  and  their  sons  were  eligible,  and  constitu- 
ted a  great  portion  of  the  public  clerks  at  Rome, 
the  office  was  not  highly  esteemed,  though  frequent- 
ly held  by  ingenui  or  freebom  citizens.  Cicero, 
however,  informs  us  that  the  scribe  formed  a  re 
spectable  class  of  men,  but  be  thinks  it  necessary 
to  assign  a  reason  for  calling  them  such,  as  if  be 
were  conscious  that  he  was  combating  a  popolai 
prejudice.  Very  few  instances  are  recorded  of  the 
scribie  being  raised  to  the  higher  dignities  ol  ihe 
state.  Cn.  Flavins,  the  scribe  of  Appius  Claudius, 
was  raised  to  the  office  of  cnrule  edile  in  gratitude 
for  his  making  public  the  various  forms  of  actions, 
which  had  previously  been  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  patricians  {vid.  Actio,  p.  17),  but  the  return- 
ing officer  refused  to  acquiesce  in  his  election  till 
he  had  given  up  his  books  {labulaa  ponil)  and  left 
his  profession.*  The  private  secretaries  of  individ- 
uals were  called  Libbirii,  and  sometimes  scribe  ab 
epistolis.  In  ancient  times,  as  Festus*  informs  us, 
scriba  was  used  for  a  poet.' 

SCRIBO'NIA  LEX.    (VM.  L«x,  p.  686.) 

SCRI'NIUM.    (FtACiPSA.) 

SCRIPLUM.    (Vid.  SoKOpoLaM.) 

SCRIPTA  DUf)'DECIM.    (Yid.  Latbohcui,.., 

SCRIPTU'RA  was  that  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
Roman  Republic  which  was  derived  from  letting  out 
those  portions  of  the  ager  publicua  which  were  not 
or  could  not  be  taken  into  cultivation  as  pasture 
land.*  The  name  for  such  parts  of  the  ager  publt 
cus  was  pascua  publica,  siUtus,  or  mUvib.  They  wer 
let  by  the  censors  to  the  publicani,  like  all  other  vec 
tigalia ;  and  the  persons  who  let  their  cattle  graze 
on  such  public  pastures  had  to  pay  a  certain  tax  oi 
duty  to  the  publicani,  which,  of  course,  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  cattle 
which  they  kept  upon  them.  To  how  much  this 
duty  amounted  is  nowhere  stated,  but  the  revenue 
which  the  state  derived  from  it  appears  to  have 
been  very  considerable.  The  publicani  had  to  keep 
the  lists  of  the  persons  who  sent  their  cattle  upon 
the  public  pastures,  together  with  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  cattle.  From  this  registering  {teri- 
here)  the  duty  itself  was  called  teriptura,  the  public 
pasture-land  ager  tcriplurariut,'  and  the  publicani, 
or  their  agents  who  raised  the  tax,  teripturarii. 
Cattle  not  registered  by  the  publicani  were  called 
pecudet  inscripta,  and  those  who  sent  such  cattle 
upon  the  public  pasture'  were  punished  according  to 
the  lex  Censoria,"  and  the  cattle  were  taken  by  the 
publicani  and  forfeited."  The  lex  Thoria"  did  away 
with  the  scriptura  in  Italy,  where  the  public  pas- 
tures were  very  numerous  and  extensive,  especially 
in  Apulia,"  and  the  lands  themselves  were  now  sold 
or  distributed.  In  the  provinces,  where  the  public 
pastures  were  also  let  out  in  the  same  manner,'*  the 
practice  continued  until  the  time  of  the  Empire,  but 
afterward  the  scriptura  is  no  longer  mentioned." 

SCRU'PULUM,  or,  more  properly,  Scbipdlum  oi 
ScBiPLDM  (ypafifta),  the  smallest  denomination  of 
weight  among  the  Romans.    It  was  the  24th  part 


1.  (Tate'a  Hoiaca,  ed.  i.,  p.  S8.)— 3.  (Cic,  II.,  iii.,  e.  Verr.,  TV.) 
—3.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  liii.,  «.)— 4.  (1.  c.>— 9.  ((Jell.,  1.  O— «.  (n 
«.)  -  7.  (Emcati,  Clav.  Cic,  a.  t.  —  (Kittling,  Oeach.  der  BSm. 
Staatar.,  p.  374.)  —8.  (Varro,  Do  Ling,  Lat.,  ir.,  p.  10,  Bip.— 
Featna,  a.  t.  Saltnm.) — *.  (Featna,  a.  r.  Seriptanriiia  ager.) — 
10.  (Varro,  De  Re  Boat.,  ii.,  I.)  —  II.  (Plant.,  Tma,  i.,  S,  41^ 
4o.)— la.  (Appian,  Do  Bell.  Cii.,  i.,  S7.— Cic,  Bmt,  30  )— 13. 
(Varro,  De  Re  Ruat.,  1.  c— LiT.,  xxxix., ».)— 14.  (Cic,  c  Vorr, 
II.,  ii.,  3 ;  Pro  Leg.  Man.,  S ;  ed  FMm.,  xiii^  OS.— Plin.,  D.  N 
xix.,  1}.)—!}.  (Compue  Niebnbr.  Uiatof  Rome,  iii.,  p.  IS,4k« 
— Barmann,  Vectig.  Pop.  Rom.,  r  4.) 
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SCDLPTORA. 


SCUTUM. 


of  Iho  Uncia,  or  the  S88th  of  the  Libra,  and  there- 
fore =1806  grains  English,  which  is  aboat  the  av- 
erage weight  of  the  scnipular  aurei  still  in  exist- 
ence.    (Kid.  AnRnii.) 

As  a  square  measure,  it  was  the  smallest  division 
of  the  jugerum,  which  contained  288  scrupula.  ( Vid. 
JcsERaH.)  Pliny'  uses  the  word  to  denote  small 
divisions  of  a  degree.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  measure. 

Though  the  scrupulum  was  the  smallest  weight 
in  common  use,  we  find  divisions  of  it  sometimes 
mentioned,  as  the  obolus  =^  of  a  scruple,  the  temi- 
oboliu  =1  of  an  obolus,  and  the  siliqua  =id  of  an 
obolus,  =^th  of  a  scruple,  which  is  thus  shown  to 
have  been  originally  the  weight  of  a  certain  number 
of  seeds." 
"  Semioboli  duplum  at  oiolus,  quern  pondere  dujAo 

Gramma  vacant,  tcriplum  nottri  dixere  priora. 

Semina  »ex  alii  tUiquit  laHtantia  eunnt 

Attribuunt  scriplo,  letUine  grana  bu  oclo, 

Aut  lotidem  speltat  numarant,  trittene  lupinot 

Bit  duo." 

SCULPTU'RA  (yXv^)  properly  means  the  art 
of  engraving  figures  upon  metal,  stone,  wood,  and 
similar  materials,  but  is  sometimes  improperly  ap- 
plied by  modern  writers  to  the  statuary  art,  which 
is  explained  in  a  separate  article.  ( Vid.  Statdabt.) 
There  are  two  different  forms  of  the  word,  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  viz.,  tcaipo,  tcalplura,  and  tculpo, 
tculplura  (in  Greek  yU^  and  yii^a).  The  gen- 
eral opinion  is,  that  both  ico/po  and  ttulpo,  with  their 
derivatives,  signify  the  same  thing,  only  diflerent  in 
degree  of  perfection,  so  that  tcalptura  would  signify 
a  coarse  or  rude,  tculptura  an  elaborate  and  perfect 
engraving.  This  opinion  is  chiefly  based  upon  the 
following  passages :  Horat.,  Sat.,  ii.,  3,  S3. — Ovid, 
Mti.,  X.,  848. — Vitruv,,  iv.,  6.'  Others,  again,  be- 
'eve  that  tcaipo  (yM^)  signifies  to  cut  figures  into 
the  material  (intaglio),  and  tculpo  {yXv^)  to  produce 
raised  figures,  as  in  cameos.  But  it  is  very  doubt- 
fol  whether  the  ancients  themselves  made  or  ob- 
■orved  such  a  distinction. 

It  may  be  expedient,  however,  in  accordance  with 
this  distinction,  to  divide  sculptura  into  two  depart- 
ments :  1.  The  art  of  cutting  figures  into  the  mate- 
rial (intaglios),  which  was  chiefly  applied  to  produ- 
cing seals  and  matrices  for  the  mints ;  and,  3.  The 
art  of  producing  raised  figures  (cameos),  which 
served  for  the  most  part  as  ornaments. 

Thii  former  of  these  two  branches  was  mach 
more  extensively  practised  among  the  ancients  than 
in  modern  times,  which  arose  chiefly  from  the  gen- 
eral custom  of  every  free  man  wearing  a  seal-ring. 
(Vid.  Rings.)  The  first  engravings  in  metal  or 
stone,  which  served  as  seals,  were  simple  and  rude 
signs  without  any  meaning,  sometimes  merely  con- 
sisting of  a  round  or  square  hole.*  In  the  second 
stage  of  the  art,  certain  symbolical  or  conventional 
forms,  as  in  the  worship  of  the  gods,  were  introdu- 
ced, until  at  last,  about  the  age  of  Phidias  and  Prax- 
iteles, this,  like  the  other  branches  of  the  fine  arts, 
had  completed  its  free  and  unrestrained  career  of  de- 
velopment, and  was  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, that,  in  the  beauty  of  design  as  well  as  of  ex- 
ecuti  >n,  the  works  of  the  ancients  remain  unrivalled 
down  to  the  present  day.  But  few  of  the  names  of 
the  artists  who  excelled  in  this  art  have  come  down 
to  us.  Some  intaglios,  as  well  as  cameos,  have  a 
name  engraved  upon  them,  but  it  is  in  all  cases  more 
probable  that  such  are  the  names  of  the  owners 
rather  than  those  cf  the  artiste.  The  first  artist 
who  is  mentioned  as  an  engraver  of  stones  is  Theo- 


doras, the  son  of  Teledes,  the  Saraian  whj  snfik 
ved  the  stone  in  the  ring  of  Polycrates  -  The  mos! 
celebrated  among  them  was.  Pyrgoteles,  who  engra- 
ved the  seal-rings  for  Alexander  the  Great.*  T1>e 
art  continued  for  a  long  time  after  Pyrgoteles  in  a 
very  high  state  of  perfection,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  applied  about  this  period  to  ornamental  works; 
for  several  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  and  other 
wealthy  persons  adopted  the  custom,  which  was 
and  is  still  very  prevalent  in  the  East,  of  adorning 
their  gold  and  silver  vessels,  craters,  candelabras, 
and  the  like,  with  precious  stones,  on  which  raised 
figures  (cameos)  were  worked.'  Among  the  same 
class  of  omamentiil  works  we  may  reckon  snch 
vessels  and  paterae  as  consisted  of  one  stone,  npon 
which  there  was  in  many  cases  a  whole  series  of 
raised  figures  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship.* 
Respecting  the  various  precious  and  other  stones 
which  the  ancient  artists  used  in  these  works,  see 
MuUer.* 

As  regards  the  technical  part  of  the  art  ef  work- 
ing in  precious  stones,  we  only  know  the  following 
particulars.  The  stone  was  first  polished  by  the 
politor,  and  received  either  a  plane  or  convex  sur- 
face ;  the  latter  was  especially  preferred,  when  the 
stone  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  seal.  The  sculp- 
tor himself  used  iron  or  steel  instrumente  moisten- 
ed with  oil,  and  sometimes  also  a  diamond  framed 
in  iron.  These  metal  instraments  were  either  sharp 
and  pointed,  or  round.*  The  stones  which  were 
destined  to  be  framed  In  rings,  as  well  as  thoae 
which  were  to  be  inlaid  in  gold  or  silver  vessds. 
then  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  sculptor  into 
those  of  the  goldsmith  {annulariut,  compotiior). 

Numerous  specimens  of  intaglios  and  cameos  are 
still  preserved  in  the  various  museums  of  Europe, 
and  are  described  in  numerous  works.  For  the  lit- 
erature of  the  subject,  see  MfiUer.' 

ZKTPIA  AIKH  {aimpia  iUii)  is  thus  explained  bj 
Pollux  :  imptav  Sutriv  bvofi/l^vuciv  ol  (ufivJodiddoao- 
Xot  i^v  Tpaxelav  oi  yap  ^vyodiKOVvTtf  laK^irrorro  tl( 
Zmjpov  $  rif  A^/tvov  umiriiulv.  By  rpaxeia  iimi  is 
meant  one  beset  with  difficulties,  in  which  the  plaiB- 
tiffhad  to  encounter  every  sort  of  trickery  and  eva- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  On  the  appointed 
day  of  trial  both  parties  were  required  to  be  present 
in  court,  and  if  either  of  them  did  not  appear,  judg- 
ment was  pronounced  against  him,  unless  he  had 
some  good  excuse  to  offer,  such  as  illness  or  inevi- 
table absence  abroad.  Cause  was  shown  by  some 
friend  on  his  behalf,  supported  by  an  affidavit  caOed 
vKupoaia,  in  answer  to  which  the  opponent  was  al- 
lowed to  pot  in  a  counter-affidavit  {iLv9umjftoola), 
and  the  court  decided  whether  the  excuse  was  vat- 
id.  It  seems  to  have  become  a  practice  with  per- 
sons who  wished  to  put  off  or  shirk  a  trial,  to  pre- 
tend that  they  had  gone  to  some  island  in  the  JEge»n 
Sea.  either  on  business  or  on  the  public  service; 
and  the  isles  of  Scyrus  (one  of  the  C3rclades),  Lem- 
nos,  and  Imbrus  were  particulariy  selected  for  that 
purpose.  Shammers  of  this  kind  were  tberefort 
nicknamed  Lemnians  and  Imbrians.* 

SCYTHE  {OKieai).     ( Vid.  Daaosioi.) 

SCUTUM  (^vpTOfX  the  Roman  shield  worn  by 
the  heavy-armed  infantry,  instead  of  being  round 
like  the  Greek  Cupkus,  was  adapted  to  the  form  d 
the  baman  body  by  being  made  either  oval  w7  nflbf 
shape  of  a  door  [&ipa),  which  it  also  resembled  in 
being  made  of  wood  or  wickerwoik,  and  from  wbieb, 


1.  (H.  N..  U..  T.)— S.  (Rh«m.  Fium.,  De  Pood.,  t.,  8-13.)— >. 
(Conpu*  Dm  CKmrnentaton  od  Saet.,  Oalb.,  lO.y-4.  (Mtjti, 
KnoilgiKchichte  i.,  10.) 
MM 


I.  (Herod.,  iii..  41.)— S.  (Winekelmuio.  ti.,  p.  107,  *c>— S 
(Athco..  xi.,  p.  781.— Cie.,  e.  V«ir.,  II..  St.,  K.  Ar.)— 4.  (Api* 
an,  Mithr..  US.- Cic,  I.  c— Plin.,  H.  N.,  Mirn.,  i.y-6.  (AT- 
c)ia»l.,  «  313.)  —«.  (Plm.,  H.  N.,  nxrH.,  78.— MuUer,  Aictt-  t 
314,  S.)— 7.  (Arehzol.,  4313.  &c)— 8.  (Pollai,  Oimn.,  nii.,  M^ 
81. — Kflhn.  ad  loc. — Soidaa,  *.  r.  Sjcvp/ay  ^cvv.—  BmjtAi., «.  v 
'litSpios.  —  Stepb.,  The*.,  8484,  c.  •.  t.  Tiitif.  —  Dnuttk  & 
Olnsplod    1174.— Mtier,  Att  Prac  SW 
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SEISACHTHEIA. 


<xNiaet|uenti>  >u  Greek  name  wa»  iltMivod.  IVo 
of  tu  lonns  are  shown  in  tlie  woudcut  at  page 
^'M      rii.it  whinh  is  here  exhibited  is  also  of  fre- 


quent occarrence,  and  is  given  on  the  same  authori- 
vy  :  in  this  case  the  shield  is  carved,  so  as  in  part 
to  encircle  the  body.  The  terms  clipeiu  and  teutum 
are  often  confounded ;  but  that  they  properly  deno- 
ted different  kinds  of  shields  is  manifest  from  the 
passages  of  Livy  and  other  aathors  which  are  quo- 
ted in  p.  103,  M9.  In  like  manner,  Plutarch  dis- 
tingnishes  the  Roman  ihiproc  from  the  Greek  iunrit 
in  his  Life  of  Titos  Flaminius.'  In  Eph.,  vi.,  16, 
St.  Paul  uses  the  term  ^pe6(  rather  than  amrt^  or 
oiuc6{,  because  be  is  describing  the  equipment  of  a 
Roman  soldier.  (Vid.  Abha,  p.  06.*)  These  Ro- 
man shields  are  called  scuta  longa ,-'  ^uprovf  ^v^ 
«eif.*  Polybins*  says  their  dimensions  were  4  feet 
by  i\.  The  shield  was  held  on  the  left  arm  by 
means  of  a  handle,  and  covered  the  left  shoulder. 

*SCYL'IUM  (axvAiov),  a  species  of  Shark,  proba- 
bly the  SqtuUut  eanicula,  or  Bounce.* 

SCYTALE  (aKVT6Xti),  I.  is  the  name  applied  to 
a  secret  mode  of  writing,  by  which  the  Spartan 
ephors  communicated  with  their  kings  and  generals 
when  abroad.'  When  a  king  or  general  left  Sparta, 
the  ephors  gave  to  .lim  a  staff  of  a  definite  length 
and  thickness,  and  retained  for  themselves  another 
of  precisely  the  same  size.  When  they  had  any 
communication  to  make  to  him,  they  cut  the  mate- 
ria] upon  which  they  intended  to  write  into  the 
shape  of  a  narrow  riband,  wound  it  round  their  staff, 
and  then  wrote  upon  it  the  message  which  they  had 
to  send  to  him.  When  the  strip  of  writing  material 
was  taken  from  the  staff,  nothing  but  single  letters 
appeared,  and  in  this  state  the  strip  was  sent  to  the 
general,  who,  after  having  wound  it  around  his  staff, 
was  able  to  read  the  communication.  This  rude 
and  imperfect  mode  of  sending  a  secret  message 
must  have  come  down  from  early  times,  although 
no  instance  of  it  is  recorded  previous  to  the  time  of 
Pansanias.*  In  later  times,  the  Spartans  used  the 
scytale  sometimes  also  as  a  medium  through  which 
they  sent  their  commands  to  subject  and  allied 
towns.* 

*II.  (ZcvrdXv).  the  Blue-bellied  Snake.  "  From 
Nicander's  description  of  the  scytale,"  says  Adams, 
"  it  is  clear  that  it  nearly  resembled  the  aniphisbae- 
u.  In  the  Latin  translation  of  Avicenna  it  is  ren- 
teed  tiiecultu.  Avicenna  says  it  resembles  the 
amphisbsna  both  in  form  and  in  the  efibcts  of  its 
•ting.    Hence  Sprengel  refers  the  scytale  to  the 


1.  <p.  (88,  «d.  Steph.)— 4.  (Jowphtu,  u  quoted  in  p.  TW,  ut. 
Pahoplu.— Floras,  ill.,  10.)--3.  (Viij.,  £n.,  Tiii.,  Ml.— Orid, 
hat.,  Ti.,  St3.)— 4.  (JoMph.,  Ant.  Jnd.,  <iji.,  7,  t  S.)  —  9.  (ri., 
n.y-t.  (Arinut.,  H.  A.,  t).,  )fl.— Oppian,  Hal.,  I.— Adinu,  Ap- 
pMtl.,  •  T.>— 7.  (Plut..  Ljmnd.,  lU.— Schol.  sd  Thncfd.,  i.,  131. 
— Siddu,  •.  T.)— 8.  (Cora.  Nan .  Piu.,  1.)— 8.  (Xen.,  H«'l.,  v., 
t.«t7.) 


Anguu  eriox,  a  serpent  which  differs  in  length  unj 
from  the  AttguUfragilu,  or  Blindworm."* 

SE'CTIO.  "  Those  are  called  secto>-es  who  buy 
property  publiee."*  Property  was  said  to  lie  sold 
publico  {venire  publice)  when  a  man's  property  was 
sold  by  the  state  in  consequence  of  a  condemnatiu, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  repayment  to  the  state  of 
such  sums  of  money  as  the  condemned  person  had 
improperly  appropriated,  or  in  consequence  of  ;i 
proscriptio.*  Such  a  sale  of  all  a  man's  property 
was  a  sectio  ;*  and  sometimes  the  things  sold  were 
called  sectio.*  The  sale  was  effected  by  the  prae- 
tor giving  to  the  quiestors  the  bonorum  possessio, 
in  reference  to  which  the  phrase  "  bmia  publice  pot- 
ndtri"  is  used.  The  property  was  sold  sub  hasta, 
and  the  sale  transferred  Quiritarian  ownership,  to 
which  Gaius  probably  alludes  in  a  mutilated  pas- 
sage.* The  sector  was  entitled  to  the  interdictum 
sectorium  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  possession  of 
the  property ;'  but  he  took  the  property  with  aSH  its 
liabilities.  An  hereditas  that  had  fallen  to  the  fiscus 
was  sold  in  this  way,  and  the  sector  acquired  the 
hereditatis  petitio. 

SECTOR.    {Vid.  Sectio.) 

SECTO-RIUM  INTERDICTUM.    {Vid.  Imtci 
DiCTDH,  p.  643 ;  Sectio.) 

SECUTIIS,  dim.  SECWUCULA  (dfivi?,  jrtAt(rvf) 
an  Axe  or  Hatchet.  The  axe  was  either  made  with 
a  single  edge,  or  with  a  blade  or  head  on  each  side 
of  the  halt,  the  latter  kind  being  denominated  bipen- 
nit  {veXiicvc  durrbjiot,  or  uii^iaT6fto^).  As  the  axe 
was  not  only  an  instrument  of  constant  use  in  the 
hands  of  the  carpenter  and  the  husbandman,  but 
was,  moreover,  one  of  the  earliest  weapons  of  at- 
tack,' a  constituent  portion  of  the  Roman  fasces, 
and  a  part  of  the  apparatus  when  animals  were 
slain  in  sacrifice,  we  find  it  continually  recurring 
under  a  great  variety  of  forms  upon  coins,  gems, 
and  bas-reliefs.  In  the  woodcut  to  the  article  Scef- 
TBDH,  the  young  Ascanius  holds  a  battle-axe  in  his 
hand.  Also  real  axe-heads,  both  of  stone  and  met- 
al, are  to  be  seen  in  many  collections  of  antiquities. 
Besides  being  made  of  bronze  and  iron,  and  more 
rarely  of  silver,"  axe-heads  havs  from  the  earliest 
times  and  among  all  nations  been  made  of  stone. 
They  are  oAen  found  in  sepulchral  tumuli,  and  are 
arranged  in  our  museums  together  with  chisels,  both 
of  stone  and  of  bronze,  under  the  nanae  ot  celts.  ( Vid. 

DOLABIA.) 

The  prevalent  use  of  the  axe  on  the  field  of  bat 
tie  was  generally  characteristic  of  the  Asiatic  na- 
tions," whose  troops  are  therefore  called  securigera 
catena."  As  usual,  we  find  the  Asiatic  custom 
propagating  itself  over  the  north  of  Europe.  The 
bipennis  and  the  spear  were  the  chief  weapons  of 
the  Franks." 

In  preparing  for  a  conflict,  the  metallic  axe  was 
sharpened  with  a  whetstone  {subigunt  in  cote  seat 
res'*). 

SECUTO'RES.    {Vid.  Gladiatores,  p  iTT.) 

SEISA'CHTHEIA  {oeiadxOua),  a  disburdening 
ordinance,  was  the  first  and  preliminary  step  in  the 
legislation  of  Solon."  The  real  nature  of  this  meas- 
ure was  a  subject  of  doubt  even  among  the  ancients 
themselves ;  for,  while  some%ate  that  Solon  there- 
by cancelled  all  debts,  others  describe  it  as  a  mere 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest.  But  from  the  va 
rious  accounts  in  Plutarch  and  the  grammarians,  it 


1.  (Aduna,  Append.,  s.  t.) — S.  (Gains,  ir.,  140. — Fosttu,  l.  r 
Sactoraa.)— 3.  (LiT.,  xiiriii.,  60.— Cic  in  Voir.,  U.,  i.,  M.)— t 
(Cio.,  Pro  S,  Roac.  Amer..  38,  43,  Ac.)— 4.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  i.,  W.) 
— «.  (iii.,  80.— Ckimpara  Varro,  D«  Ra  Rust.,  ii.,  10,  s.  4.  —  TV 
cit..  Hist.,  i.,  aO.)  —  7.  (Gaius,  ir.,  140.)  — 8.  (Agathias,  Hist, 
ii..  5,  n.  73,  74.)— 9.  (Horn.,  II.,  iv.,  711.  —  Saat.,  Galba,  18.)- 
10.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  r..3()7.— Wilkinson's  Man.  and  (Jnst.  of  Egypt 
i.,  p.  3»4.)  — 11.  (Cnrt.,  iii.,  4.)— 12.  (Val.  Flaoc.,  Aiyw  t 
m)  — 13.  (AgatUaa,  1.  c.)  —  14.  (Virg.,  Xa  ,  iii.,  OST.)—  IS 
(Pint.,  Sol.,  ]}.— Diog.  Laeit    '    45.) 
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Mema  lo  o«  cleat  Vaat  the  otut&jfieta  consisted  of 
fuur  distinct  measures.  Tlie  first  of  these  was  the 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest ;  and  if  this  was,  as 
it  appears,  retrospective,  it  would  naturally,  in  many 
cases,  wipe  off  a  considerable  part  of  the  debt.  The 
second  part  of  the  measure  consisted  in  lowering 
the  standard  of  the  silver  coinage,  that  id,  Solon 
made  73  old  drachmas  to  be  worth  100  new  ones  ; 
so  that  the  debtor,  in  paying  off  his  debt,  gained 
ather  more  than  one  fourth.  Bockh*  supposes  that 
It  was  Solon's  intention  to  lower  the  standard  of 
the  coinage  only  by  one  fourth,  that  is,  to  make  75 
old  drachmas  equal  to  100  new  ones,  but  that  the 
new  coin  proved  to  he  lighter  than  he  had  expected. 
The  third  part  consisted  in  the  release  of  mort- 
gaged lands  from  their  encumbrances,  and  the  ves- 
toration  of  them  to  their  owners  as  full  property. 
How  tnis  was  effected  is  not  clear.  Lastly,  Solon 
abolished  the  law  which  gave  to  the  creditor  a  right 
to  the  person  of  his  insolvent  debtor,  and  he  restored 
to  their  full  liberty  those  who  had  been  enslaved  for 
debt. 

This  great  measure,  when  carried  into  effect,  gave 
general  satisfaction,  for  it  conferred  the  greatest 
benefits  upon  the  poor  without  depriving  the  rich 
of  too  much,  and  the  Athenians  expressed  their 
thankfulness  by  a  public  sacrifice,  which  they  called 
attauxfitia,  and  by  appointing  Solon  to  legislate  fur 
them  with  unlimited  power.* 

•SELI'NON  (ai^aiov).  "I  agree  with  Sprengel," 
says  Adams,  "  in  thinking  this  the  Avium  Pttroteli- 
non,  or  Curled  Parsley,  although  Stackhouse  be 
doubtful.  Ludovicus  Nonnius  correctly  remarks 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Pttrote- 
linon  of  the  ancients,  or  Macedonian  Parsley.'" 

SELLA.  The  general  term  for  a  seat  or  chair  of 
any  description.  The  varieties  most  deserving  of 
notice  are : 

L  Sella  CcROLis,  the  chair  of  state.  Cttrvlit'w 
derived  by  the  ancient  writers  from  cumu  ;*  but  it 
mure  probably  contains  the  same  root  as  curia, 
which  is  also  found  in  Quirilea,  curiatei,  the  Greek 
Kvptcs,  Koiflavoi,  &,c.  {Vid.  Cohitia,  p.  896.)  The 
seUa  curuiis  is  said  to  have  been  used  at  Home  from 
a  very  remote  period  as  an  emblem  of  kingly  power 
(hence  "cuntli  regia  sella  adomavit'"),  having  been 
imported,  along  with  various  other  insigiiia  of  roy- 
alty, from  Etniria,'  according  to  one  account  by 
Tullus  Hostilius  ;'  according  to  another  by  the  el- 
der Tarquinius ;'  while  Silius  names  Vetulonii  as 
the  city  from  which  it  was  immediately  derived.* 
Under  the  Republic,  the  right  of  sitting  upon  this 
chair  belonged  to  the  consuls,  prstors,  curule  ediles, 
and  censors;'*  to  the  fiamen  dialis"  (vid.  Flahen); 
to  the  dictator,  and  to  those  whom  he  deputed  to 
act  under  himself,  as  the  magisler  efuitum,  since  he 
might  be  said  to  comprehend  all  magistraciei.4  with- 
in himself"  After  the  downfall  of  the  constitution, 
it  was  assigned  to  the  emperors  also,  or  to  their 
statues  in  their  absence  ;"  to  the  augustales,'*  and 
perhaps  to  the  prsfectus  urbi."  It  was  displayed 
upon  all  great  public  occasions,  especially  in  the 
circus  and  theatre,"  sometimes  even  after  the 
death  of  the  person  tp  whom  it  belonged,  a  mark 
of  special  honour  bestowed  on  Marcellus,  German- 

1  (Stuteh.,  i.,  p.  17.)— S.  (Plut-  Sol.,  It.— Compare  Soidai, 
HMTch,  Etrm.  Mu.,  •.  t.  — Cic,  De  RepubL,  ii.,  M.  — Wach- 
tninth,HeU.Alt.,  r.,  i.,p.Mt.)  — 3.  (Diowxir.,  iii.,  87.— Theo- 
pfarut.,  H.  P.,  i.,  a.  — Adanu,  Append.,  a.  t.)  — 4.  (An).  Cell., 
iH.,  18.-  Feataa,  a.  t.  Corolea.— Serrioa  ad  Vitg.,  Xn.,  xi.,  834. 
— hid.,  ji.,  11,  II.)— 5.  (Lir.,  i., ».)-«.  (Lit.,  i.,  a)— 7.  (M«- 
«rob.,  Sat.,  i.,  ».)— 8.  (Flor.,  i.,  4.)— 9.  (»iii.,  487.)  —  10.  (Liy., 
ii.,  M  J  »ii.,  1 J  ix.,  46 1  x.,  7  ;  xl.,  45.  —  Aul.  Cell.,  Ti.,  »,  Ac.) 
—II.  (Lit.,  i.,  20;  xttu.,  8.)— IS.  (Dion  Caaa.,  iliii.,  48.— Lir., 
11.^31.- Featua,  a.  t.  Selli  cnrulia.)— 13.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xr.,  S9. 
— Hiat.,  II.,  S9.— Sarrina,  1.  c.)— 14.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  83.)— 15. 
(Spanheim,  De  Prut,  et  Uau  Nnmiam.,  x.,  3,  4  I.)  —  IS.  (Ida., 
Ii.,  11  -Sneton.,  Oeur.,  43.— Dion  Caaa..  Wii.,  4.) 
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icus,  and  Pertinax  -,*  and  it  w;>»  the  aeat  of  Um 

prKtor  when  he  administered  jaerre.*  In  the  pror- 
inces  it  was  assumed  by  inferior  magistrates  wber 
they  exercised  proconsular  cr  piop^-sitorian  aDtbori- 
ty,  as  we  infer  from  itsappeahng  along  with  fascer 
on  a  coin  of  the  Gens  Pnpta,  struck  ai  Nicsea,  ii 
Bithynia,  and  bearing  ths  name  AVAOr  irovnioc 
TAMIAC.  We  find  it  ^y^asionally  exhibite'd  oo  lh( 
medals  of  foreign  monarchs  likewise,  on  those  of 
Ariobarzanes  II.  of  Cappadocia,  for  it  was  the  pne 
tice  of  the  Romans  to  present  a  curule  chair,  ac 
ivory  sceptre,  a  toga  pnetezta,  and  such  ike  orna- 
ments, as  tokens  of  respect  and  confidence  to  those 
rulers  whoso  friendship  they  desired  to  cultivate.' 

The  sella  curuiis  appears  from  the  first  to  have 
been  ornamented  with  ivory,  and  this  is  commonly 
indicated  by  such  expressions  as  curuleebur;  Niamiit. 
tculptile  dentis  oput ;  and  iXc^avTivo^  it^p<K  ;*  at  i 
later  period  it  was  overlaid  with  gold,  and  conse- 
quently we  find  difpovi  hrixpiaovi,  ^povovf  cot*- 
Xp£aovt,  Tov  il^pov  rbv  nexfivcttfiivm,  recurring  con 
stantly  in  Dion  Cassius,  who  frequently,  however 
employs  the  simple  form  di'^pot  apxucoL  In  shape 
it  long  remained  extremely  plain,  closely  resemUiag 
a  common  folding  (;i^ica<i/w)  camp-stool  with  crook- 
ed legs.  These  last  gave  rise  to  the  name  ajnfXi- 
Totif  (I(>por,  found  in  Plutarch  ;•  they  strongly  re- 
mind us  of  elephant's  teeth,  which  they  may  have 
been  intended  to  imitate,  and  the  Emperor  Aareliag 
proposed  to  construct  one  in  which  each  foot  was  to 
consist  of  an  enormous  tusk  entire.' 

The  form  of  the  sella  curuiis,  as  it  is  conunoaly 
represented  upon  the  denarii  of  the  Roman  &milies, 
is  given  in  p.  431.  In  the  following  cut  arc  repie- 
sented  two  pairs  of  bronze  legs  belonging  to  a  selia 
cumlis  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,''  and  a 
sella  curuiis  copied  from  tho  Vatican  coUection. 


II.  BisELLiuH.  The  word  is  found  in  no  ( 
cal  author  except  Varro,*  according  to  whom  n 
means  a  seat  large  enough  to  contain  two  peistms. 
We  learn  from  various  inscriptions  that  the  righr 
of  using  a  seat  of  this  kind  upon  public  occasioBi 
was  granted  as  a  mark  of  honour  to  distinguished 
persons  by  the  magistrates  and  people  in  provincial 
towns.  Tbe~e  are  examples  of  this  in  an  inscrip- 
tion found  at  /isa,  which  called  forth  the  long,  learn- 
ed, rambling  dissertation  of  Chimentelli,*  and  m 
two  others  found  at  Pompeii."  In  another  inscrip- 
tion we  have  Bisblliatcs  Honor  ;"  in  another," 
containing  the  roll  of  an  incorporation  of  ctupentCTS, 
one  of  the  office-bearers  is  styled  Collbo.  I.  Bisbl- 
LBAKiaa." 


1.  (Dion  Caaa.,liii.,  30;  liiir.,  4.  —  Tacit.,  Am.,  ii.,8r  «at 
Comment,  of  Lipa. — Spanheim,  i.,  t,  i  1.) — S.  (Ck.  ia  V^  t., 
U.,  ii.,  38.— VaL  Max^  iii.,  5,  1 .  —  Tadt.,  Ann.,  i.,  75.  —  Han, 
xi.,  88, 18.)— 3.  (Lir.,  XIX.,  II ;  ilii.,  14.  —  Polyb.,  Kxo.  l^g^ 
cxxi.--Cic.  ad  Fam.,  xv.,  2.  —  Spanheim,  lb.,  x.,  4.)  —  4.  (^tf., 
Ep.,  i.,  8,  53.  —  Orid,  ex  Pont.,  ir.,  S,  17.)  —  5.  (Manila,  S.)— « 
(Vopiac,  Firm.,  3.)— 7.  (Mua.  Borb.,  toI.  ti.,  ut.  38.)-^  (LlM 
Lat.,  T.,  128,  ed.  Milller.)  — 9.  (GniT.,  Thea.  Antiq.  SoauvS 
Tii.,  p.  2030^)-JA,4aH|Uwraip.,  n.  4048,  4044  )— II.  (OiaU 
404».)rr-ra.  ri/reili,  4ft55.{i5k,<C™»P«™  OftOIi.  40W,  40r  • 
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Two  bronze  bisellia  were  discovered  at  Pompeii, 
and  thus  all  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  form  of 
the  seat  has  been  removed.  One  of  these  is  en- 
Craved  above.' 

III.  Sella  Gistatoria*  or  Fiktoeia,*  a  sedan 
used  both  in  town  and  country*  by  men*  as  wdl  as 
by  women*  (,muUebru  itlW).  It  is  expressly  dis- 
tinguished frum  the  Lbctica,*  a  portable  bed  or 
•ofa,  in  which  the  person  carried  lay  in  a  recumbent 
position,  while  the  tella  was  a  portable  chair  in 
which  the  occupant  sat  upright ;  but  they  are  some- 
times confounded,  as  by  Martial.*  It  differed  from 
the  calktdra  also,  but  in  what  the  difference  consist- 
ed it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  {Vid.  Cathedra.) 
The  leUa  was  sometimes  entirely  open,  as  we  infer 
from  the  accdunt  given  by  Tacitus  of  the  death  of 
Galba,"  but  more  frequently  shut  in."  Dion  Cas- 
sius"  pretends  that  Claudius  first  employed  the  cov- 
ered sella,  but  in  this  he  is  contradicted  by  Sueto- 
nius' *  and  by  himself"  It  appears,  however,  not  to 
have  been  introduced  until  long  after  the  lectica 
was  common,  since  we  scarcely,  if  ever,  find  any 
allusion  to  it  until  the. period  of  the  Empire.  The 
sells  were  made  sometimes  of  plain  leather,  and 
sometimes  ornamented  with  bone,  ivory,  silver,'*  or 
gold,"  according  to  the  rank  or  fortune  of  the  pro- 
prietor. They  were  furnished  with  a  pillow  to  sup- 
port the  head  and  neck  (c«rricai");  when  made 
roomy,  the  epithet  laza  was  applied  ;'*  when  smaller 
than  usual,  they  were  termed  sellula ;"  the  motion 
was  so  easy  tliat  one  might  study  without  incon- 
venience," while,  at  the  same  time,  it  afforded 
healthful  exercise." 

IV.  SELLiS  of  different  kinds  are  mentioned  in- 
cidentally in  ancient  writers,  accompanied  by  epi- 
thets which  serve  to  point  out  generally  the  purpo- 
ses for  which  they  were  intended.  Thus  we  read 
of  $elUe  balneares,  tetUe  Unuorict,  ttUa  obtUtrida, 
tdltB  familiarica  v.  pertiua,  and  many  others.  Both 
Varro"  and  Festus"  have  preserved  the  word  seli- 
giuulrum.  The  former  classes  it  along  with  sedet, 
»edik,  tolium,  teUa;  the  latter  calls  them  "tedilia 
antiqui  generis ;"  and  Amobius  includes  them  among 
common  articles  of  fumitare.    No  bint,  however. 

1.  (Mn«.  Borbon.,  Tol.  ii.,  Ut.  31.)  — S.  (Snet.,  N«r.,  St.— 
Vitoll.,  10. — Ammian.,  xxix.,t.)— 3.  (CkI.  Aarelian.,  t.,  9 ;  ti.,  1.) 
—  4.  (Tioit.,  Ann.,  xir.,  4.  — Sart.,  Claad.,  3S.)— 9.  (Tiejt., 
Hilt ,  i.,  39 ;  iii.,  89.— Jar.,  vii.,  141.— Mart.,  ix.,  SS.)— >.  (Ta^ 
cit.,  Ann.,  xiT.,  4.  — Jot.,  i.,  IS4.  — Id.,  li.,  933.)— 7.  (SneL, 
Otho,  t.y—S.  (Snet.,  Clud.,  S9.— Mait.,  i.,  10 ;  li.,  M.— Sen- 
eea,  brer.  Tit..  13.)— 9.  (it.,  91.)— 10.  (Htit.,  i.,  39,  *o.)  — II. 
(Jut.,  i..  136.— Snet.,  Ner.,  36— Vitell.,  16— Otho,  6.)— 13.  (Ix., 
<.)—  13.  (OcUT.,  93.)— 14.  (xItji.,  S3 ;  Iri.,  43.)—  19.  (Lamp., 
Etenh.,  4.)— IB.  (Claud.,  Honor.  Com.,  JT.,  983.)— 17.  (Jdt., 
Ti^7933.  and  achol.)- IB.  (Sanec,  De  Conit.,  14.)— 19.  (Tacit., 
Hi«t.,  iii.,  89.)— SO.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  iii.,  9.)— SI.  (Senec,  breT.  Til., 
11.— Oilen.  De  Tnend.  Val.,  Ti.,  4.— Csliaa  Annl.,  1.  e.)— S3. 
(L.L.T..  lS8.)-33.  (s     ) 


i*  given  by  any  of  these  authorities  which  could  lead 
ns  to  conjecture  the  shape,  nor  is  any  additional 
light  thrown  upon  the  question  by  Hyginus,  who 
tells  us,  when  describing  the  constellations,  that 
Cassiopeia  is  seated  "  in  Miquattro." 

Of  chairs  in  ordinary  use  for  domestic  purposes, 
a  great  variety,  many  displaying  great  taste,  has 
been  discovered  in  excavations,  or  are  seen  repm- 
sented  in  ancient  frescoes.    The  first  cut  annexed 


represents  a  bronze  one  from  the  Museum  at  Na- 
ples :'  the  second,  two  chairs,  of  which  the  one  od 


the  right  hand  is  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  other  is  ta- 
ken from  a  painting  at  Pompeii.*  A  chair  of  a  very 
beautiful  form  is  given  in  the  Afiu.  Borb.' 

V.  Sella  Equistees.     (KiiZ.  Ephipfidm.) 

SE'MATA.    {Vid.  FoHus,  p.  467.) 

SEMEIO'TICA  (ro  Zihuiutikov),  one  of  the  five 
parts  into  which,  according  to  some  authors,  the 
ancients  divided  the  whole  science  of  medicine. 
( Yid.  Medicina.)  The  more  ancient  name  for  this 
branch  of  medicine  was  Diagnottica  (rd  diayvaarir 
•tov),  but  in  Galen's  time  the  more  common  name 
appears  to  have  been  Semeiolica.  Its  particular 
province  was  the  studying  the  symptoms  of  diseas- 
es, so  as  to  be  able  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as 
to  their  precise  nature,  and  also  to  foretell  with  tol- 
erable accuracy  their  probable  termination.  It  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  comprehending,  I.  the 
knowledge  of  the  past  accidents  and  history  of  the 
disease;  II.  the  inspection  and  study  of  the  patient'f 
actual  condition ;  and,  III.  the  prognosis  of  the  event 
of  his  illness.  As  perhaps  this  branch  of  medicinr 
depends  less  on  the  state  of  science,  and  more  ot 
observation  and  natural  acuteness  than  any  other 
this  is  the  part  in  which  the  ancients  laboured  un- 
der the  fewest  disadvantages,  and  approached  most 
nearly  to  ourselves.  They  seem  also  to  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  study  of  it,  and  their  wri- 
tings on  this  subject  are  still  well  worth  consulting. 
Its  necessity  is  insisted  on  by  Galen  and  Alexander 
Trallianus  ;  and  the  author  of  the  treatise  De  Arte, 
in  the  Hippocratic  collection,  seems  to  think  the 
knowing  the  nature  of  a  disease  almost  the  same  as 
curing  it.  There  are  so  many  anecdotes  of  the  skill 
and  acuteness  of  the  ancients  in  diagnosis  and  prog- 
nosis, that  It  is  difficult  to  select  the  most  strilcing. 
That  of  Erasistratus  is  well  known,,  who  discovert 
that  the  secret  disease  of  which  Antiochus,  the  son 
of  Seleucus  Nicator,  was  dying,  was  in  faut  no- 
thing but  his  love  for  his  stepmother  Stratonice.' 


1.  (Mui.  Borb.,  Tol.  Ti.,  taT.  S8.)— 3.  (Id.,  Tol.  xii.,  taT.  3.)— 
3.  (TOl.  Tiij.,  Ut.  SO.)— 4.  (Appian,  De  Reb.  Syr.,  99,  ic- Pint.. 
Demetr.,  c.  38,  p.  907.— Saidae,  a.  t  'Bpair.— Val.  Max.,  t.,  7.) 
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Manjr  instances  are  recorded  of  Galea's  extraordi- 
nary penetration,  insomuch  that  he  ventiired  to  say 
that,  by  the  assistance  or  the  Deity,  lie  had  never 
been  wrong  in  his  prognosis.'  Asclepiades  is  said 
to  have  gained  a  great  reputation  by  discovering  that 
a  man  who  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  being  buried,  was  in  faet  alive  ;■  and 
flevml  similar  instances  are  upon  record.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  the  natural  acule- 
ness  of  the  ancients  enabled  them,  in  this  branch  of 
medicine,  to  overcome  the  force  of  vulgar  prejudices, 
which  so  distinctly  appear  in  other  parts  of  their 
writings ;  on  'the  contrary,  on  some  subjects  (as, 
for  example,  everything  connected  with  generation) 
their  prognosis  was  formed  on  the  most  ridiculous 
and  superstitious  grounds. 

In  the  Hippocratic  collection,  the  following  works 
are  found  on  this  subject,  of  which,  however,  only 
the  first  is  considered  as  undoubtedly  genuine :' 
1.  UpoyvuoTiKov,  Pranotionet;  2.  K^MUcoi  npoyvu- 
atit,  Pranuliones  Coaecc,  supposed  to  be  more  an- 
cient than  Hippocrates;  3.  Upofi^uKdv,  Pradic- 
timet,  in  two  hooks,  of  which  the  former  is  prob- 
ably anterior  to  Hippocrates,  the  second  cannot  be 
older  than  Aristotle  and  Praxagoras  ;*  4.  Ilepi  Xv- 
fiuv,  Dt  HHmoribu* ;  6.  Uepi  Kpiaeuv,  De  JwUaUi- 
ontiiu;  6.  Tlepl  Kpiai/iuv,  De  Diebus  Judieaioriu. 
Aretcus  has  left  four  valuable  books  Utpi  AiriJv 
Koi  Z^fttiuv  'Ofeuv  xa<  Xpoviuv  IlaBuv,  De  CoMtu 
et  SigTiu  Aeutorum  tt  Diutummum  Morbonan.  Ga- 
len's six  books,  Uepi  ruv  UeirovSoTuv  Tdiruv.  De  Lo- 
ci* Affectit,  are  not  unfrequently  quoted  by  the  title 
of  Aia/vcMrruc^,  Diagnottiea,*  and  treat  chiefly  of 
this  subject.*  We  have  also  various  other  works 
by  Galen  on  the  same  subject.  Stephanus  Atheni- 
ensis  has  written  a  Commentary  on  the  Pranotionet 
of  Hippocrates ;  and  these  (as  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware)  are  all  the  works  of  the  ancients  that  re- 
main upon  this  subject 
SEMENTIV^  FERIiE.  (Kid.  Faau,  p.  436.) 
SEMIS,  SEMISSIS.  (Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 
SEMPRCNIjE  LEGES,  the  name  of  various 
hws  proposed  by  Tiberius  and  Caius  Semproniua 
*]racchu8. 

AcRAKiA.  In  B.C.  133  the  tribune  Tib  Grac- 
chus revived  the  Agrarian  taw  of  Licinius  (vid. 
RooATtoNE*  lacimA) :  he  proposed  that  no  one 
should  possess  more  than  500  jugera  of  the  public 
land  (ne  quit  ex  puUieo  agro  pltu  gvam  guingenta 
jugera  watidereC),  and  that  the  surplus  land  should 
be  divided  among  tho  poor  citizens,  who  were  not 
to  have  the  power  of  alienating  it  :*  he  also  pro- 
posed, as  a  compensation  to  the  possessors  deprived 
of  the  land  on  which  they  had  frequently  made  im- 
provements, that  the  former  possessors  should  have 
the  full  ownership  of  600  jugera,  and  each  of  their 
sons,  if  they  had  any,  half  that  quantity  :'  finally, 
that  three  conunissioners  (triumviri)  should  be  ap- 
pointed every  year  to  carry  the  law  into  effect."' 
This  law  naturally  met  with  the  greatest  opposi- 
tion, but  was  eventually  passed  in  the  year  in  which 
it  was  proposed,  and  Tib.  Gracchus,  C.  Gracchus, 
and  Appius  Claudius  were  the  three  commissioners 
appointed  under  it.  It  was,  however,  never  car- 
ried fully  into  effect,  in  consequence  of  the  mur- 
der of  Tib.  Gracchus.  The  other  measures  con- 
iemfdated  by  Tib.  Gracchus"  do  not  require  to  be 
nentioned  here,  as  they  were  never  brought  fur- 


ward.'  In  consequence  of  the  difficahiei 
were  experienced  in  carrying  his  trother's  agrarian 
law  into  effect,  it  waa  again  brought  forward  by 
C.  (Gracchus  B.C.  123.» 

De  Capite  Citiuh  RoMAiroaoH,  proposed  by  C. 
Gracchus  B.C.  133,  enacted  that  the  peofde  oiily 
should  decide  respecting  the  capot  or  civU  condi- 
tion of  a  cithten  («  de  eapite  einum  Romanorum  t» 
jtistu  veetro  judicaretur').  This  law  continued  is 
force  till  the  latest  times  of  the  Republic. 
.  Fruiiintaeia,  proposed  by  C.  Gracchus  B.C 
133,  enacted  that  com  should  be  sold  by  the  stat* 
to  the  people  once  a  month  at  |ths  of  an  as  for 
each  modius  (lU  lemitee  el  trienle  /rumetuum  flM 
daretuT*) :  Livy  says  temitti*  et  triens,  that  is  6  os. 
and  4  oz.  ^10  oz.,  because  there  was  no  coin  to 
represent  the  lieztan*  (Ki({.  As,  p.  110.)  Respect- 
ing this  law,  see  also  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  l,  31.— 
Plut ,  C.  Graeduu,  6.  —  Veil.  Pat.,  ii.,  6.  —  Cic., 
Tutc,  iii.,  30;  Pro  Sext.,  48.— SchoL  Bob.,  Pr» 
Sext.,  p.  300,  303,  ed.  Orcni. 

jDDtCIARIA.     (Kill.  JuDiz,  p.  5S3.) 

MiLiTAEts,  proposed  by  C.  Gracchus  B.C.  Its, 
enacted  that  the  soldiers  should  receive  their  doth- 
ing  gratis,  and  that  no  one  should  be  enrolled  at 
a  soldier  under  the  age  of  seventeen.*  Previoosiy 
a  fixed  sum  was  deducted  from  the  pay  for  aB 
clothes  and  arms  issued  to  the  soldiers.* 

Ni  QOis  Jooicio  ciRccavEiiiEETDE,  proposcd  by 
C.  Gracchus  B.C.  133,  punished  all  who  conspired 
to  obtain  the  condemnation  of  a  person  in  a  jodi- 
cinm  publicum.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  lex 
Cornelia  de  Sicariis  was  to  the  same  eflect.'  (Fii, 
Cobublia  Lez,  p.  308.) 

De  Paovjifciis  Consdlahibds,  proposed  bj  C. 
Gracchus  B.C.  133,  enacted  that  the  senate  she  aU 
fix  each  year,  before  the  comitia  for  electing  the 
consuls  were  held,  the  two  provinces  which  were  tn 
be  allotted  to  the  two  new  consuls.* 

There  was  also  a  Sempronian  law  concerning  the 
province  of  Asia,  which  probably  did  not  form  part 
of  the  lex  De  Provinciis  Consularibus,  which  enact- 
ed that  the  taxes  of  this  province  should  be  let  out 
to  farm  by  the  censors  at  Rome.*  This  law  wm 
afWrward  repealed  by  J.  Cesar." 

SEMU'NCIA.  (Vid.  UwciA.) 

SEMUNCIA'RIUM  FUNUS  ( Vid.  iNTtassr  or 
MomT,  p.  647.) 

SEN.A.TUS.  In  all  the  republics  of  antiquity, 
the  government  was  divided  between  a  senate  and  a 
popular  assembly ;  and  in  cases  where  a  king  stood 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  as  at  Sparta  and  in  eariy 
Rome,  the  king  had  little  more  than  the  executive. 
A  senate  in  the  early  times  was  always  regarded 
as  an  assembly  of  elders,  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
meaning  of  the  Roman  senatus  as  of  the  Spartan 
yepovaia,  and  its  members  were  elected  from  among 
the  nobles  of  the  nation.  The  number  of  senators 
in  the  ancient  republics  always  bore  a  distinct  r^ 
lation  to  the  number  of  tribes  of  which  the  nation 
was  composed.  {Vid.  Bouli,  Gerodsia,  p.  479.) 
Hence,  in  the  earliest  times,  when  Rome  consisted 
of  only  one  tribe,  its  senate  consisted  of  one  bun 
dred  members  (eenaloret  or  patret ;  compare  Pa 
TRicii) ;  and  when  the  Sabine  tribe,  or  the  Tiiies, 
became  united  with  the  Latin  tribe,  or  the  Raoiuea, 
the  number  of  senators  was  increased  to  two  hull 
dred."    This  number  was  again  augmented  by  one 


1.  (CannMnt.  in  Hippocr.,  lib.  i .,  "  De  Moib.  Volgmr.,"  4  3, 39, 
tOB.  xriii.,  Bt.  i.,  p.  383.)— 1  (Plin.,  H.  N.,Tii.,  37;  irri.,  8.— 
Oil., De  Med.,  ii.,  «.— Apul.,  Florid.,  ir.,  p.  3«S.)— 3.  (VM. 


•at.  Hi 

Lnpiig,  tra,  1841.)— 4.  (Yid.  LiUrt't  Hippocr^  Introd.)  — S. 
tVii.  note  on  Theophr.  Pmrnpuii.,  De  Ckiip.  Han.  Febr.,  p. 


Chonkiiti  Hudb.  der  Bdueikoiide  nir_di*  iBItm  Medean, 

18>,  ed.  Oxon.)— 0.  \Vid.  Galen,  ibid,  init.,  torn.  Tiii.,  p.  1.)— 7, 
(UT.,Ep>t..58.)— 8.  (Appiu,Bell.CiT.,i.,10,l7.)— «.  (U.,i.,a, 
11.)— 10.  (Id.,  i.,  9.— Lit.,  I.  0.— VeW   Feteio.,  ii.,  1.— Au»l. 
Virt,.  DeVir.  111.,  M.)— 11.  (Ut.,1.e.. 
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I.  (Conpue  not,  Tib.  Onnih.,  8-14.)— t.  (Lit.,  E|>i.,W.- 
Vell.  Pat.,  ii.,  e.  —  Flat.,  C.  Oraoch.,  i.  —  Floraa,  iii.,  15.)  —  1 
(Cic,  Pro  Rabir.,  4  ;  in  Ct.,  ir.,  t ;  in  Verr.,  11.,  v.,  SI— PtaL, 
C.  Gtacch.,  4.)— 4.  (Lir.,  Epit.,  60.)— S.  (Pint.,  C.  Gimoch.,  5.)— 
6.  (Poljrb.,  ti.,  SS,  «  15.)  — 7.  (Cic.Pn  CloeuL.,  55,  S«.)— t 
(S-Jluit,  Jag.,  S7.— Cic.  De  Pror.  Cmu.,  1 ;  Pro  Dows  (.)— • 
(Cic  in  Verr.,  ll.,jii.,  «j  ad  AU.,  i.,  17.)-^  10.  (C  " 
xUi.f  8.  —  Appiaa, 
Plak,  Rom.,  so.) 
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kjndrMl  Mrhen  the  third  tribe,  or  the  Laceree,  be- 
n  jme  incorporated  with  the  Roman  state.  Dionys- 
iu»'  and  Livy'  place  this  last  event  in  the  reign  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus ;  Cicero,'  who  agrees  ■with  the 
two  historians  on  this  point,  states  that  Tarquinius 
doubled  the  number  of  senators,  according  to  which 
we  are  obliged  to  suppose  that  before  Tarquinius 
the  senate  consisted  only  of  ISO  members.  This 
difference,  howcTer,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
auiqxisition,  that  at  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus 
«  number  of  seats  in  the  senate  had  become  va- 
cant, which  he  filled  up  at  the  same  time  that  he 
added  100  Luceres  to  the  senate,  or  else  that  Cicero 
regarded  the  Luceres,  in  opposition  to  the  two  oth- 
er tribes,  as  a  second  or  a  new  half  of  the  nation, 
and  thus  incorrectly  considered  their  senators  like- 
wise as  the  second  or  new  half  of  that  body.  The 
new  senators  added  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  were 
diistinguisbed  from  those  belonging  to  the  two  old- 
ei  tribes  by  the  appellation  patrts  minorum  genti- 
um, as  previously  those  who  represented  the  Tities 
bad  been  distinguished  by  the  same  name  from 
those  who  represented  the  Ramne*  *  Servius  Tul- 
Uus  did  not  make  any  change  in  the  composition 
of  the  senate ;  but  under  Tarquinius  Superbus  the 
number  of  senators  is  said  to  have  become  very 
much  diminished,  as  this  tyrant  put  many  to  death, 
and  sent  others  into  exile.  This  account,  howev- 
er, appears  to  be  greatly  exaggerated,  and  it  is  a 
probable  supposition  of  Niebuhr,'  that  several  va- 
cancies in  the  senate  arose  from  many  of  the  sen- 
ators accompanying  the  tyrant  into  his  exile.  The 
vacancies  which  had  thus  arisen  were  filled  up  im- 
mediately after  the  establishment  of  the  Republic, 
by  li.  Junius  Brutus,  as  some  writers  state,*  or,  ac- 
cording to  Dionysius,'  by  Brutus  and  Valerius  Pub- 
Ucola,  and,  according  to  Plutarch"  and  Festus,'  by 
Valerius  PubUcola  alone.  All,  however,  agree  that 
the  persons  who  were  on  this  occasion  made  sen- 
ators were  noble  plebeians  of  equestrian  rank. 
IMonysius  states  that  the  noblest  of  the  plebeians 
were  first  raised  to  the  rank  of  patricians,  and  that 
then  the  new  senators  were  taken  from  among 
them.  But  this  appears  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  name  by  which  they  were  designated.  Had 
they  been  made  patricians,  they  would  have  been 
patres  like  the  others,  whereas  now  the  new  sena- 
tors are  said  to  have  been  distinguished  from  the 
«ld  ;  nes  by  the  name  of  amscripti"  Hence  the 
;urt<)L?ary  mode  of  addressing  the  whole  senate 
V  ttcefo.th  always  was  patret  cotueripti,  that  is,  pa- 
I'et  et  conacHpti.  There  is  a  statement  that  the 
Dumber  of  these  new  senators  was  164;"  but  this, 
IS  Niebuhr  has  justly  remarked,  is  a  fabrication, 
perhaps  of  Valerius  of  Antium,  which  is  contradict- 
ed by  all  subsequent  history. 

Henceforth  the  number  of  300  senators  appears 
to  have  remained  unaltered  for  several  centuries." 
C.  Sempronius  Gracchus  was  the  first  who  at- 
tempted to  make,  a  change,  but  in  what  this  con- 
sisted is  not  certain.  In  the  epitome  of  Livy  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  he  intimded  to  add  600  equi- 
tes  to  the  number  of  300  senators,  which  would 
have  made  a  senate  of  900  members,  and  would 
have  given  a  great  preponderance  to  the  equites. 
This  appears  to  be  an  absurdil  y.  -'  Plutarch'*  states 
that  Gracchus  added  to  the  senate  300  equites, 
whom  he  was  allowed  to  siilect  from  the  whole 
body  of  equites,  and  that  he  transferred  the  judicia 
to  this  new  senate  of  600.  O'his  account  seems  to 
be  founded  upon  a  confusion  of  the  lex  Judiciaria  of 


1.  (iii.,  «7.)— J.  (i.,  35.)— 4.  (D«  Republ.,  ii., ».)— 4.  (Dionn., 
li-  57.)— 5.  (Hi»t.  of  Rome,  i.,  5SS.)— «.  (Lit.,  ii.,  1.)— 7.  (r.,  IJ.) 
—8.  {Publ.,  11.)— 9.  {i.v.QoiPilrw.)— 10.  (LiT.,ii.,  1.— Festut, 
1.  T.  CoMcripti  mnd  Adlecti.)— 11.  (Plut.Publ.,  11.— Pert.,  ».  T. 
Qui  p«lrM.)— U.  (LIt.,  Epit.,  M.)— 13.  (GOttbiw,  Oesch.  d. 
ROm.  SUuM*.,  p.  437.)— 14.  (C.  Oncch.,  5,  Ac) 


C.  Gracchus  with  the  later  one  lu  Livios  Drusus,* 
and  all  the  other  writers  who  mention  the  lex  Ju- 
diciaria of  C.  Gracchus  do  not  allude  to  any  change 
or  increase  in  the  number  of  senators,  but  merely 
state  that  he  transferred  the  judicia  from  the  sen- 
ate to  the  equites,  which  remained  in  their  posses- 
sion till  the  tribuneship  of  Livius  Drusus  The 
latter  proposed  that,  as  the  senate  consisted  of  300, 
an  equal  number  of  equites  should  be  electeil  (upio 
Tivi^v)  into  the  senate,  and  that  'n  future  the  judi 
ces  should  be  taken  from  this  senate  of  GOO.'  Aitei 
the  death  of  Livius  Drusus,  however,  this  law  was 
abolished  by  the  senate  itself,  on  whose  behalf  it 
had  been  proposed,  and  the  senate  now  again  con- 
sisted of  300  members.  During  the  civil  war  be 
tween  Marius  and  Sulla,  many  vacancies  must 
have  occurred  in  the  senate.  Sulla,  in  his  dicta- 
torship, not  only  filled  up  these  vacancies,  but  in- 
creased the  number  of  senators.  All  we  know  of 
this  increase  with  certainty  is,  that  be  caused 
about  300  of  the  most  distinguished  equites  to  be 
elected  into  the  senate  ;>  but  the  real  increase 
which  he  made  to  the  number  of  senators  is  not 
mentioned  anywhere.  It  appears,  however,  hence- 
forth to  have  consisted  of  between  five  and  sis 
hundred.*  J.  Cesar  augmented  the  number  to  900, 
and  raised  to  this  dignity  even  common  soldiers, 
freedmen,  and  peregrini.*  This  arbitrariness  in 
electing  unworthy  persons  into  the  senate,  and  of 
extending  its  number  at  random,  was  imitated  af- 
ter the  death  of  Cwsar,  for  on  one  occasion  there 
were  more  than  one  thousand  senators.*  Augus- 
tus cleared  the  senate  of  the  unworthy  mem^rs, 
who  were  contemptuously  called  by  the  people  Or  • 
cini  tenatores,  reduced  its  number  to  600,'  and  or- 
dained that  a  list  of  the  senators  should  always  b 
exhibited  to  public  inspection.*  During  the  firs 
centuries  of  the  Empire,  this  number  appears,  o 
the  whole,  to  have  remained  the  same  ;  but,  as  ev 
erything  depended  upon  the  will  of  the  emperor, 
we  can  scarcely  expect  to  find  a  regular  and  fixed 
number  of  them.'  During  the  latter  period  of  the 
Empire  their  number  was  again  very  much  dimin- 
ished. 

With  respect  to  the  eligibility  of  persons  for  the 
senate,  as  well  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  elected,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  sev- 
eral periods  of  Roman  history.  It  was  formerly  a 
common  opinion,  founded  upon  Livy"  and  Festus," 
which  has  in  modem  times  found  new  supporters 
in  Huschke  and  Rubino,  that  in  the  early  period  ot 
Roman  history  the  kings  appointed  the  members 
of  the  senate  at  their  own  discretion.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  shown  by  Niebuhr  and  others,  with  in- 
controvertible arguments,  that  the  populus  of  Rome 
was  the  real  sovereign  ;  that  all  the  powers  which 
the  kings  possessed  were  delegated  to  them  by  the 
populus;  and  that  the  senate  was  an  assembly 
formed  on  the  principle  of  representation :  it  rep- 
resented the  populus,  and  its  members  were  elect- 
ed by  the  populus.  Dionysius"  is  therefore  right 
in  stating  that  the  senators  were  elected  by  the 
populus,  but  the  manner  m  which  he  describes  the 
election  is  erroneous,  for  he  believes  that  the  three 
tribes  were  already  united  when  the  senate  con- 
sisted of  only  one  hundred  members,  and  that  the 
senators  were  elected  by  the  curies.  Niebuhr" 
thinks  that  each  gens  sent  its  decurio,  who  was  its 
alderman,  to  represent  it  in  the  senate ;  Gottling,'* 
on  the  other  hamd,  believes,  with  somewhat  more 
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Mpobability,  that  each  decury  (the  iexof  of  Dionys- 
tus),  which  ';ontained  either  a  part  of  one  or  parts 
of  seTeral  smaller  gentes,  had  to  appoint  one  old 
man  by  whom  it  was  represented  in  the  senate, 
and  a  younger  one  as  eques.  This  supposition  re- 
moves the  difficult}-  respecting  the  decurio  which 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Walter ;'  for  the  decurio 
was  the  commander  of  a  division  of  the  army,  and, 
as  such,  could  not  well  have  been  of  the  age  of  a 
senator.  As  each  decury  or  gens  appointed  one 
senator,  each  cury  was  represented  by  ten,  each 
iribe  by  one  hundred,  and  the  whole  populus  by 
three  hundred  senators,  all  of  whom  held  their  dig- 
nity for  life.  Tlie  plebeians,  as  such,  were  not  rep- 
resented in  the  senate,  for  the  instances  in  whicb 
plebeians  are  mentioned  as  being  made  senators, 
as  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  after  the 
abolition  of  the  kingly  power,  cannot  be  regardeu 
in  any  other  light  than  mere  momentary  measures, 
which  the  government  was  obliged  to  adopt  for 
several  reasons,  and  without  any  intention  to  ap- 
point representatives  of  the  plebes.*  The  combers 
ot  such  plebeian  senators,  at  any  rate,  :r.;ist  have 
*een  much  smaller  than  they  are  stated  by  our  au- 
thorities, for  there  is  no  instance  of  any  plebeian 
senator  on  record  until  the  year  439  B.C.,  when 
■Spuriua  Melius  is  mentioned  as  senator.  The 
senate  itself  appears  to  have  had  some  mfluence 
upon  the  election  of  new  members,  inasn-ach  as  it 
might  raise  objections  against  a  person  elected.* 
The  whole  senate  was  divided  into  decuries,  each 
of  which  corresponded  to  a  curia.  When  the  sen- 
ate consisted  of  only  one  hundred  members,  there 
were,  accordingly,  only  ten  decuries  of  senators  ; 
and  ten  senators,  one  being  taken  from  each  decu- 
ry, formed  the  decern  primi  who  represented  the  ten 
uries.  When,  subsequently,  the  representatives 
f  the  two  other  tribes  were  admitted  into  the  sen- 
te,  the  Ramnes,  with  their  decern  primi,  retained 
for  a  time  their  superiority  over  the  two  other 
tribes,*  and  gave  their  votes  first.*  The  first  among 
the  decem  primi  was  the  princept  tmalus,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  king,*  and  was,  at  the  same  time, 
custos  urbis.  ( VU.  Pbsfectds  Urbi.)  Respect- 
ing the  age  at  which  a  person  might  be  elected 
into  the  senate  during  the  kin^y  period,  we  know 
no  more  than  what  is  indicated  by  the  name  sena- 
tor itself,  that  is,  that  they  were  persons  of  advan- 
ced age. 

It  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that,  immediately  af- 
ter the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  the  election  of 
senators  should  at  once  have  passed  from  the  de- 
curies or  gentes  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrates, 
and  we  must  therefore  suppose  that,  at  least  for  a 
time,  the  senators  were  appointed  by  the  gentes, 
decuries,  or  perhaps  by  the  curies.  Afterward, 
however,  the  right  to  appoint  senators  belonged  to 
the  consuls,  consular  tribunes,  and  subsequently  to 
the  censors.^  This  fact  has  been  alleg^  in  sup- 
port of  the  opinion  that  formerly  the  kings  had  the 
same  privilege,  especially  as  it  is  stated  that  the 
repubUcan  magistrates  elected  their  personal  friends 
to  the  senatorial  dignity  {eonjunctusimot  tibi  quit- 
que  patriciorum  Icgebanf) ,  but  this  statement  is,  as 
Niebuhr  justly  remarks,  founded  upon  a  total  igno- 
rance of  the  nature  of  the  Roman  senate.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  power  of  electing 
senators  possessed  by  the  republican  magistrates 
was  by  no  means  an  arbitrary  power,  for  the  sena- 
tors were  always  taken  from  among  those  who 
were  equites,  or  whom  the  people  had  previously 
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invested  with  a  magistracy,  so  thia  i  'MiI  ,  at 
people  themselves  always  nominated  td^  tAiiOidatai 
for  the  senate,  which  on  this  account  remained,  as 
before,  a  representative  assembly.  From  the  year 
487  B.C.,  the  princeps  senatus  was  no  longer  a|K 
pointed  for  life,  but  became  a  magistrate  appointed 
by  the  cu-ies,  and  the  patres  minmmm  gentmm 
were  likevise  eligible  to  this  dignity '  It  more 
over  appears  that  all  the  curule  magistrates,  aw! 
also  the  quaestors,  had,  by  virtue  of  their  oflfase,  a 
seat  in  the  senate,  which  they  retained  after  the 
year  of  their  office  was  over,  and  it  was  from  these 
ex-magistrates  that  the  vacancies  occurring  in  the 
senate  were  generally  filled  up. 

After  the  institution  of  the  censorship,  the  ce» 
sors  alone  had  the  right  to  elect  new  members  into 
the  senate  from  among  the  ex-magistrates,  and  to 
exclude  such  as  they  deemed  unworthy*  (Vid. 
NoTA  CiNsoRiA.)  The  exclusion  was  eSected  by 
simply  passing  over  the  names  and  not  enterii^ 
them  into  the  list  of  senators,  whence  such  men 
were  called  pretteriti  tenatoret.'  On  one  extraordi- 
nary occasion  the  eldest  among  the  ex-cenaora 
was  invested  with  dictatorial  power  to  elect  new 
members  into  the  senate.*  The  censors  werv 
thus,  ou  the  one  hand,  confined  in  their  eleetioiM 
to  such  persons  as  had  already  received  the  eoaft. 
dence  of  the  people,  and,  on  the  other,  they  were 
exprf.ssly  directed  by  the  lex  Ovinia  tribunicia  to 
elect  "  ex  omni  ordine  optimum  qutmque  curiatim."* 
Thi'j  obscure  lex  Ovinia  is  referred  by  Niebnhr*  to 
the  admission  of  the  conscripti  into  the  senate,  bat 
it  evidently  belongs  to  a  much  later  period,  and 
was  meant  to  be  a  guidance  to  the  censors,  as  ba 
himself  afterward  acknowledged.'  The  ordo  men- 
tioned in  this  lex  is  the  ordo  senatorius,  t.  e.,  mea 
who  were  eligible  to  the  senate  from  the  office 
they  had  held.*  The  expression  euHatim  is  very 
difficult  to  explain ;  some  believe  that  it  refers  to 
the  fact  that  the  new  senators  were  only  appointed 
with  the  sanction  of  the  senate  itself,*  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  lictors,  who  represented  the  curies. 

From  the  time  that  the  curiile  magistrates  had 
the  right  to  take  their  seats  in  the  senate,  we  must 
distinguish  between  two  classes  of  senators,  -  j , 
real  senators,  or  such  as  had  been  regulariy  raised 
to  their  dignity  by  the  magistrates  or  the  censors, 
and  such  as  had,  by  virtue  of  the  office  which  they 
held  or  had  held,  a  right  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
senate  and  to  speak  (tentenliom  dicere,  ju»  tenteruia), 
but  not  to  vote."  To  this  ordo  senatorius  also  be- 
longed the  pontifex  maximus  and  the  flameu  dialis. 
The  whole  of  these  senators  had,  as  we  have  sta- 
ted, no  right  to  vote,  but  when  the  others  had 
voted  they  might  step  over  to  join  the  one  or  the 
other  party,  whence  they  were  called  semuora  pt- 
darii,  an  appellation  which  had  in  former  times  bees 
applied  to  those  jnniores  who  were  not  consulars." 
A  singular  irregularity  in  electing  members  of  the 
senate  was  committed  by  Appius  Claudius  Cccua, 
who  elected  into  the  senate  sons  of  freedmen  ;'*  bol 
this  conduct  was  declared  illegal,  and  had  no  fin 
ther  consequences. 

When^  at  length,  all  the  stats  offices  had  become 
equally  accessible  to  the  plebeians  and  the  patn- 
cians,  and  when  the  majority  of  offices  were  held 
by  ihe  former,  their  number  in  the  senate  natural!) 
increased  in  proportion.  The  senate  had  gradually 
become  an  assembly  representing  the  people,  a* 
formerly  it  had  represented  the  populus,  mid  down 
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Ic  the  last  centnry  of  the  Republic  the  senatorial 
dignity  was  only  regarded  as  one  conferred  by  the 
people.*  But,  notwithstanding  this  apparently  pop- 
ular character  of  the  senate,  it  was  never  a  popular 
or  democratic  assembly,  for  now  its  members  be- 
longed to  the  nobiles,  who  were  as  aristocratic  as 
the  patricians.  (,Vid.  Novi  Hohinis.)  The  office 
of  princeps  senatus,  which  had  become  independent 
of  that  of  prctor  urbanus,  was  now  given  by  the 
eensors,  and  at  first  always  to  the  eldest  amoc;  the 
ex-censors,  but  aAerward  to  any  other  senator 
whom  they  thought  most  worthy,  and,  unless  there 
was  any  charge  to  be  made  against  him,  ho  was 
i«-elneted  at  the  next  lustnun.  This  distinction, 
however,  great  as  it  was,  afforded  neither  power 
nor  advantages,'  and  did  not  even  confer  the  privi- 
lege of  presiding  at  the  meetings  of  the  senate, 
■which  only  belonged  to  those  magistrates  who  had 
the  right  to  convoke  the  senate.* 

It  has  been  supposed  by  Niebuhr*  that  a  senato- 
rial census  existed  at  Rome  at  the  commencement 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  but  the  words  of  Livy*  on 
which  this  supposition  is  founded  seem  to  be  too 
vague  to  admit  of  such  an  inference.  Gottling'  in- 
fers from  Cicero*  that  Caesar  was  the  first  who  in- 
stituted a  senatorial  census,  but  the  passage  of 
Cicero  is  still  more  inconclusive  than  that  of  Livy, 
and  we  may  safely  take  it  for  granted  that  during 
the  whole  of  the  republican  period  no  such  census 
existed,*  although  senators  naturally  always  be- 
longed to  the  wealthiest  classes.  The  institution 
of  a  census  for  senators  belongs  altogether  to  the 
time  of  the  Empire.  Augustus  first  fixed  it  at 
400,000  sesterces,  afterward  increased  it  to  double 
this  sum,  and  at  last  even  to  1,800,000  sesterces. 
Those  senators  whose  property  did  not  amount  to 
this  sum,  received  grants  from  the  emperor  to  make 
it  up.'*  Subsequently  it  seems  to  have  become  cus- 
tomary to  remove  from  the  senate  those  who  had 
lost  their  property  through  their  own  prodigality 
and  vices,  if  they  did  not  quit  it  of  their  own  ac- 
cord." Augustus  also,  after  having  cleared  the 
senate  of  unworthy  members,  intrc^uced  a  new 
and  reanimating  element  into  it,  by  admitting  men 
from  the  municipia,  the  colonies,  and  even  from  the 
provinces."  When  an  inhabitant  of  a  province  was 
honoured  in  this  manner,  the  province  was  said  to 
receive  the  jut  tenatut.  Provincials  who  were 
made  senators,  of  course,  went  to  reside  at  Rome, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  belonged  to  Sici- 
ly or  to  Gallia  Narbonensis,  they  were  not  allowed 
to  visit  their  native  countries  without  a  special  per- 
mission of  the  emperor."  In  order  to  make  Rome 
or  Italy  their  new  home,  the  provincial  candidates 
for  the  senate  were  subsequently  always  expected 
to  acquire  landed  property  in  Italy."  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  equites  remained  during  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  Empire  the  seminarium  senatus,  which 
they  had  also  been  in  the  latter  period  of  the  Re- 
public. 

As  regards  the  age  at  which  a  person  might  be- 
come a  senator,  we  have  no  express  statement  for 
the  time  of  the  Republic,  although  it  appears  to 
have  been  fixed  by  some  custom  or  law,-  as  the 
Ktas  senatoria  is  frequently  mentioned,  especially 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic.  But  we 
may  by  induction  discover  the  probable  age.  We 
know  tliat,  according  to  the  lex  annalis  of  the  trib- 
une Villius,  the  age  fixed  for  the  qusstorship  was 
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thirty-oi.e.'  Now  as  it  might  happen  Liat  a  quKs. 
tor  was  made  a  senator  immediately  after  the  expi- 
ration of  his  office,  we  may  presume  that  the  earli- 
est age  at  which  a  man  could  become  a  senatoi 
was  thirty-two.  Augustus  at  last  fixed  the  sena- 
torial age  at  twenty-five,*  which  appears  o  have 
remained  unaltered  throughout  the  time  of  the 
Empire. 

iNo  senator  was  allowed  to  carry  on  any  mercan 
tile  business.  About  the  commencement  of  th 
second  Punic  war,  some  senators  appear  to  have 
violated  this  law  or  custom,  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  recurrence,  a  law  was  passed,  with  the  ve- 
hement opposition  of  the  senate,  that  none  of  its 
members  should  be  permitted  to  possess  a  ship  of 
more  than  300  amphorae  in  tonnage,  as  this  was 
thought  sufficiently  large  to  convey  to  Rome  the 
produce  of  their  estates  abroad.'  It  is  clear,  how 
ever,  from  Cicero,*  that  this  law  was  frequently  vi- 
olated. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  senate  {tmabu  Ugiiwau) 
took  place  during  the  Republic,  and  probably  during 
the  kingly  period  also,  on  the  calends,  nones,  and 
ides  of  every  month  :•  extraordinary  meetings  (*«n- 
abu  indictut)  might  be  convoked  on  any  other  day, 
with  the  exception  of  those  which  were  atri,  and 
those  on  which  comitia  were  held.'  The  right  of 
convoking  the  senate  during  the  kingly  period  be- 
longed to  the  king,  or  to  his  vicegerent,  the  custos 
urbis.'  (Yii.  PaAricTcs  Uebi.)  This  right  was 
during  the  Republic  transferred  te  the  cunile  ma- 
gistrates, and  at  last  te  the  tribunes  also.  Under 
the  Empire,  the  consuls,  praeters,  and  tribunes  con- 
tinued to  ei^oy  the  same  privilege,*  although  the 
emperors  had  the  same.'  If  a  senator  did  not  ap- 
pear on  a  day  of  meeting,  he  was  liable  to  a  anft,  fo: 
which  a  pledge  was  taken  ( pignoria  eapHo)  unt.l  it 
was  paid.'*  Under  the  Empire,  the  penalty  for  no: 
appearing  without  sufficient  reason  was  increased." 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  it  was  decreed 
that,  during  the  whole  month  of  February,  the  sen- 
ate should  give  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors  on 
all  days  on  which  the  senate  could  lawfully  meet, 
and  that  no  other  matters  should  be  discussed  until 
these  afiairs  were  settled." 

The  places  where  the  meetings  of  the  senate 
were  held  {curia,  lenacula)  were  always  inaugu- 
rated by  the  augurs.  ( Vid.  Templdm.)  The  most 
ancient  place  was  the  Curia  Hostilia,  in  which 
alone,  originally,  a  senatus  consultum  could  be  made. 
Afterward,  however,  several  temples  were  used  for 
this  purpose,  such  as  the  Temple  of  Concordia,  a 
place  near  the  Temple  of  Bellona  {vid.  Leoatvs), 
and  one  near  the  Porta  Capena."  Under  the  em- 
perors the  senate  also  met  in  other  places :  under 
Caesar,  the  Curia  Julia,  a  building  of  immense  splen- 
dour, was  commenced ;  but  subsequently  meetings 
of  the  senate  were  not  seldom  held  in  the  house  of 
a  consul 

When,  in  the  earliest  times,  the  king  or  the  custos 
urbis,  after  consulting  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  by 
auspices,  had  convoked  the  senate  {senatuni  edicere, 
convoeare),  he  opened  the  session  with  the  words 
"  Quod  bonum,  fmutum,  felix  fortuTuUumque  tit  pop- 
ulo  Rorrtano  Quiritilnu,"  and  then  laid  before  the  as- 
sembly (re/tTTe,  rdatio)  what  he  had  to  propose. 
The  president  then  called  upon  the  members  to  dis 
cuss  the  matter,  and  when  the  discussion  was  over, 


1.  (Oralli,  Onom.,  iii.,  p.  lU.)— I.  (Dios  Caai.,  Iii.,  W)— 3. 
(LiT.,  Mi.,  M.)— 4.  (c.  Verr.,  II.,  t.,  18.)— 6.  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Fiat., 
ii.,  13.)-«.  (Cic  ad  Q.  Frat.,  ii.,  i.)—1.  (Dimja.,  ii.,  8.)  — 8. 
(Dion  Uaaa.,  Wi.,  47 ;  lix.,  34.— Tacit.,  Hiat.,  ir.,  St.)— t.  (Dion 
(^aaa.,  liii.,  I ;  Ut.,  3.)— 10.  (Oell.,  xiT.,  7.— Lit.,  iii.,  38.— Cic, 
De  Mgg.,  iii.,  4.  — Philip.,  i.,  $.— Plat.,  Cic,  43.)  — 11.  (Diea 
Caaa.,  liT.,  18;  lr.,3;  lz.,11.)  — 13.  (Cic  ad  O.  Fnu.,  U.,  IS ; 
ad  Fam.,  i.,  4.)  — 13.  (Feat.,  a.  t.  Seoacala.  —  Varto,  De  Liaf 
Lat.,  ir.,  p.  43,  ed.  Bip.) 
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arery  mtmber  gare  his  vote.  The  majority  of 
votes  always  decided  a  question.  The  majority 
was  ascertained  either  by  numeratio  or  by  dueetrio, 
hat  is,  the  president  either  counted  the  votes,'  or 
the  men  who  voted  on  the  same  side  joined  togeth- 
er, and  thus  sepsirated  from  those  who  voted  other- 
wise. This  latter  method  of  voting  appears  in  later 
times  to  have  been  the  usual  one,  and,  according  to 
Capito,'  the  only  legitimate  method.    (Vid.  Skn- 

*Tn»  CONSULTDM.) 

The  subjects  laid  before  the  senate  partly  be- 
longed to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state,  partly  to 
legislation,  and  partly  to  the  finance  ;  and  no  meas- 
ure could  be  brought  before  the  populus  without 
having  previously  been  discussed  and  prepared  by 
the  senate.  The  senate  was  thus  the  medium 
through  which  all  affairs  of  the  whole  government 
had  to  pass :  it  considered  and  discussed  whatever 
measures  the  king  thought  proper  to  introduce,  and 
had,  on  the  other  hand,  a  perfect  control  over  the 
assembly  of  the  populus,  which  could  only  accept 
or  reject  what  the  senate  brought  before  it.  When 
a  king  died,  the  royal  dignity,  until  a  successor  was 
elected,  was  transferred  to  the  decern  primi,'  each 
of  whom,  in  rotation,  held  this  dignity  for  five  days. 
The  candidate  for  the  royal  power  was  first  de- 
cided upon  by  the  interreges,  who  then  proposed 
him  to  the  whole  senate,  and,  if  the  senate  agreed 
with  the  election,  the  inteoex  of  the  day,  at  the 
command  of  the  senate,  proposed  the  candidate  to 
the  uomitia,  and  took  their  votes  respecting  him.* 
The  will  of  the  gods  was  then  consulted  by  the  au- 
gurs, and  when  the  gods  too  sanctioned  the  elec- 
tion,* a  second  meeting  of  the  populus  was  held,  in 
which  the  auguis  announced  the  sanction  of  the 
gods.  Hereupon  the  king  was  invested  with  the 
powers  belonging  to  his  office. 

Under  the  Republic,  the  right  of  convoking  the 
senate  was  at  fint  only  possessed  by  the  dictators, 
praetors,  or  consuls,  interreges,  and  the  prefectus 
urbi,  who  also,  like  the  kings  of  former  times,  laid 
before  the  senate  the  subjects  for  deliberation. 
The  power  of  the  senate  was  at  first  the  same  as 
under  the  kings,  if  not  greater :  it  had  the  general 
care  of  the  public  welfare,  the  superintendence  of 
all  matters  of  religion,  the  management  of  ail  at 
fiiiis  with  foreign  nations ;  it  commanded  the  levies 
of  troops,  regulated  the  taxes  and  duties,  and  had, 
■n  short,  the  supreme  control  of  all  the  revenue 
and  expenditure.  The  order  in  which  the  sena- 
tors spoke  and  voted  was  determined  by  their  rank 
as  belonging  to  the  majores  or  minores.*  This 
distinction  of  rank,  however,  appears  to  have  ceas- 
ed after  the  decemvirate,  and  even  under  the  de- 
cemvirate  we  have  instances  of  the  senators  speak- 
ing without  any  regular  order.^  It  is  also  probable 
that  after  the  decemvirate  vacancies  in  the  senate 
were  generally  filled  with  ex-magistrates,  which 
bad  now  become  more  practicable,  as  the  number 
of  magistrates  had  been  increased.  The  tribunes 
of  the  people  likewise  obtained  access  to  the  delib- 
erations of  the  senate  ;*  but  they  bed  no  seats  in  it 
ret,  but  sat  before  the  opened  doors  of  the  curia.* 
rhe  senate  had  at  first  had  the  right  to  propose  to 
the  comitia  the  candidates  for  magistracies,  but 
this  right  was  now  lost :  the  comitia  centuriata 
hsl  become  quite  free  in  regard  to  elections,  and 
were  ao  longer  dependant  upon  the  proposal  of  the 
senate.  The  curies  only  still  possessed  the  right  to 
sanction  the  election;  but  in  the  year  B.C.  299 
Jiey  were  compelled  to  sanction  any  election  of 

1.  (F«<l.,  •.  ».  Numer*.)— ».  (•?.  Gell.,  lir., ".)— S.  (LiT.,i., 
17.)— 4.  (Dimiyi.,  ii.,  M;  iii.,  M;  It.,  40,  80.— Comptra  W>1- 
ler,  p.  tS,  n.  S8.)— A.  (Lit.,  i.,  18.)— 0.  (Cic,  Da  Repobl., ii., 
W  — Dionn.,  ri.,  «• ;  Tii.,  47.)— .7.  (Dioart.,  ti.,  4, 1«,  l»,  SI.- 
Ut  ,  ii  ,  39, 41.)— 8.  (Ur.,  iii.,  M;  Ti.,  1  )— «.  (Vd.  Max.,  ii., 
l,»7.) 


magistrates  which  the  comitia  might  mafa  befoi* 
it  took  place,'  and  this  soon  after  became  law  by 
the  lex  Msnia.*  When,  at  last,  the  curies  no  ioocei 
assembled  for  this  empty  show  of  power,  the  sen- 
ate stepped  into  their  place,  and  henceforth  in  elec- 
tions, and  soon  after,  also,  in  matters  of  legislairtn, 
the  senate  had  previously  to  sanction  whatever  ibr 
comitia  might  decide.*  After  the  lex  Hortensia,  i 
decree  of  the  comitia  tributa  became  law  eves 
without  the  sanction  of  the  senate.  The  ongma 
state  of  things  had  thus  gradually  become  reversed, 
and  the  senate  had  lost  very  important  branches  ol 
its  power,  which  had  all  been  gained  by  the  cooti 
tia  tributa.  (Vid.  Tsuoxca  Plebis.)  In  its  rri»- 
tion  to  the  comitia  centuriata,  however,  the  ancieat 
rules  were  still  in  force,  as  laws,  declarations  of 
war,  conclusions  of  peace,  treaties,  dec.,  were 
brought  before  them,  and  decided  by  them  on  lbs 
proposal  of  the  senate.* 

The  powers  of  the  senate,  after  both  orders  were 
placed  upon  a  perfect  equality,  may  be  thus  briefly 
summed  np.  The  senate  continued  to  have  the 
supreme  superintendence  in  all  matters  of  religion  :* 
it  determined  upon  the  manner  in  which  a  war  was 
to  be  conducted,  what  legions  were  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  a  commander,  and  wheUier  new 
ones  were  to  be  levied ;  it  decreed  into  what  prov- 
inces the  consuls  and  pretors  were  to  be  sent  (vi4. 
PaoviHcu),  and  whose  imperium  was  to  be  pro- 
longed. The  commissioners  who  were  genenlly 
sent  out  to  settle  the  administration  of  a  newly-con- 
quered country  were  always  appointed  by  the  sen- 
ate.* All  embassies  for  the  conclasioo  of  peace  or 
treaties  with  foreign  states  were  sent  oat  by  tbs 
senate,  and  such  ambassadors  were  generally  aeiw- 
tois  themselves,  and  ten  in  number.'  The  senatr 
alone  carried  on  the  negotiations  with  foreign  am- 
bassadors,* and  received  the  comphunts  of  subject 
or  allied  nations,  who  always  regarded  the^aenate 
as  their  common  protector.'  By  virtue  of  this  office 
of  protector,  it  also  settled  all  disputes  which  might 
arise  among  the  municipia  and  colonies  of  Italy," 
and  punished  all  heavy  crimes  committed  in  Italy 
which  might  endanger  the  public  peace  and  secori- 
ty."  Even  in  Rome  itself,  the  jadices,  to  whom  the 
prtetor  referred  important  casea,  both  public  aid 
private,  were  taken  from  among  the  senators,'*  and 
m  extraordinary  cases  the  senate  appointed  especial 
commissions  to  investigate  them ;"  but  such  a 
commission,  if  the  case  in  question  was  a  capital 
offence  committed  by  a  citizen,  required  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  people.'*  When  the  Republic  was  in 
danger,  the  senate  might  confer  onlimited  power 
upon  the  magistrates  by  the  formula  "  mJeant  am- 
tvlet,  ne  quid  retpMica  det.imeHli  cofiat,"^*  whi<A 
was  equivalent  to  a  dedaration  of  martial  law  withiE 
the  city.  This  general  care  for  the  internal  and 
external  welfare  of  the  Republic  included,  as  before. 
the  right  to  dispose  over  the  finances  requisite  fui 
these  purposes.  Hence  all  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  Republic  were  under  the  direct  admiB- 
istration  of  the  senate,  and  the  censors  and  qocs- 
tors  were  only  its  ministers  or  agents.  ( Vid.  Can- 
■OB,  QD.SSTOB.)  All  the  expenses  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  armies  required  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  senate  before  anything  could  be  dooe, 
arid  it  might  even  prevent  the  triumph  of  a  retar>- 
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tag  general,  by  lefiising  to  assigi.  the  mnne;  neces- 
sary for  it'  There  are,  howev^,  instances  of  a 
general  triumphing  without  the  consent  of  the  sen- 
ate.* 

How  many  members  were  required  to  be  present 
iQ  order  to  constitute  a  full  assembly  is  uncertain, 
though  it  appears  that  there  existed  some  regula- 
tions on  this  point,'  and  there  is  one  instance  on 
record  in  which  at  least  one  hundred  senators  were 
required  to  be  present.*  The  presiding  magistrate 
opened  tlie  business,  and  as  the  senators  sat  in  the 
following  order,  princeps  senatus,  consolares,  cen- 
sorii,  pnetorii,  sedilicii,  tribunicii,  quKstorii,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  they  were  asked  their  opin- 
ion and  voted  in  the  same  manner  (mo  loco  ten- 
tetUiam  dicere').  Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic, 
the  order  in  which  the  question  was  put  to  the 
senators  appears  to  have  depended  upon  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  presiding  consul,*  who  called  upon 
each  member  by  pronouncing  his  name  (nomitur 
tali') ;  but  he  usually  began  with  the  princeps  sena- 
tus,* or,  if  consules  designati  were  present,  with 
them.'  The  consul  generally  observed  aill  the 
year  round  the  same  order  in  which  he  had  com- 
menced on  the  first  of  January.'*  A  senator,  when 
called  upon  to  speak,  might  do  so  at  full  length,  and 
even  introduce  subjects  not  directly  connected  with 
the  point  at  issue."  It  depended  upon  the  presi- 
dent which  of  the  opinions  expressed  he  would  put 
to  the  vote,  and  which  be  would  pass  over."  Those 
men  who  were  not  yet  real  senators,  but  had  only 
a  seat  in  the  senate  on  account  of  the  office  they 
held  or  had  held,  had  no  right  to  vote,  but  merely 
stepped  over  to  the  party  they  wished  to  join,  and 
they  were  now  called  tenaloru  pedarii."  When  a 
senaius  consultum  was  passed,  the  consukrordered 
it  to  be  written  down  by  a  clerk  in  the  presence  of 
■ooui  senators,  especially  of  those  who  bad  been 
most  interested  in  it  or  most  active  in  bringing  it 
about."  ( Ki(i.  Senitds  CoN8ni.TDH.)  Asenatewas 
not  allowed  to  be  held  before  sunrise,  or  to  be  pro- 
longed after  sunset :"  on  extraordinary  emergen- 
cies, however,  this  regulation  was  set  aside." 

Ihiring  the  latter  part  of  the  Republic  the  senate 
was  degraded  in  various  ways  by  Sulla,  Ceesar,  and 
others,  and  on  many  occasions  it  was  only  an  in- 
atrument  in  the  hands  of  the  men  in  power.  In 
this  way  it  became  prepared  for  the  despotic  gor- 
snmient  of  the  emperors,  when  it  was  altogether 
the  creature  and  obedient  instrument  of  the  prin- 
ceps. The  emppror  himself  was  generally  also 
princeps  senatus,"  and  had  the  power  of  convoking 
both  ordinary  ai>d  extraordinary  meetings,'*  al- 
though the  consuls,  prstors,  and  tribimes  continued 
to  have  the  same  right."  The  ordinary  meetings, 
according  to  a  regulation  of  Augustus,  were  held 
twice  in  every  month. ">  A  full  assembly  required 
the  presence  of  at  least  400  members,  but  Augustus 
himself  afterward  modified  this  rule  according  to 
the  difference  and  importance  of  the  subjects  which 
might  be  brought  under  discussion."  At  a  later  peri- 
od we  find  that  seventy,  or  even  fewer,  senators  con- 
stituted an  assembly.**  The  regular  president  in  the 
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assembly  was  a  consul,  or  the  cmporor  hundelt,  it 
he  was  invested  with  the  consulship.'  At  extra^^ 
dinary  meetings,  he  who  convoked  the  senate  was 
at  the  same  time  its  jiresident.  The  emperor,  how 
ever,  even  when  he  ciid  not  preside,  had,  by  virtur 
of  his  office  of  tribune,  the  right  to  introduce  any 
subject  for  discussion,  and  to  make  the  senate  de- 
cide upon  it.*  At  a  later  period  this  right  was  ex 
pressly  and  in  proper  form  conferred  upon  the  em 
peror,  under  the  name  of  ^  relalionis ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, as  he  obtained  the  right  to  introduce  three  oi 
more  subjects,  the  jus  was  called  ;iw  tirlia,  quarts, 
fuinta,  <{<.,  relaiiomt.'  The  emperor  introduced 
his  proposals  to  the  senate  by  writing  {oratio,  UbeU 
liu,  epistola  prijicipit),  which  was  read  in  the  senate 
by  one  of  bis  questors.*  (Vid.  Oritiones  Phin- 
cipuH.)  The  pretors,  that  they  might  not  be  ui 
ferior  to  the  tribunes,  likewise  received  the  jus  re- 
lationis.'  The  mode  of  conducting  the  business, 
and  the  order  in  which  the  senators  were  called 
upon  to  vote,  remained,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as 
under  the  Republic  ;*  but  when  magistrates  were 
to  be  elected,  the  senate,  as  in  former  times  the 
comitia,  gave  their  votes  in  secret  with  little  tab- 
lets.' The  transactions  of  the  senate  were,  from 
the  time  of  Ceesar,  registered  by  clerks  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
senator.*  In  cases  which  required  secrecy  (tena 
tut  comultum  taciturn),  the  senators  themselves  offi- 
ciated as  clerks.' 

As  the  Roman  emperor  concentrated  in  his  own 
person  all  the  powers  which  had  formerly  been  pos- 
sessed by  the  several  magistrates,  and  without 
limitation  or  responsibility,  it  is  clear  that  the  sen- 
ate, in  its  administrative  powers,  was  dejiendant 
upon  the  emperor,  who  might  avail  himself  of  its 
counsels  or  not,  just  as  he  pleased.  In  ^e  reign 
of  Tiberius,  the  election  of  magistrates  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  people  to  the  senate,'*  which,  how- 
ever, was  enjoined  to  take  especial  notice  of  those 
candidates  who  were  recommended  to  it  by  the  em- 
peror. This  regulation  remained,  with  a  short  in- 
terruption in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  down  to  Uie 
third  century,  when  we  find  that  the  princeps  alone 
exercised  the  right  of  appointing  magistrates."  At 
the  demise  of  an  emperor,  the  senate  had  the  right 
t*  appoint  his  successor,  in  case  no  one  had  been 
nominated  by  the  emperor  himself;  but  the  senate 
had  in  very  rare  cases  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
this  right,  as  it  was  usurped  by  the  soldiers.  The 
eerarium,  at  first,  still  continued  nominally  to  be 
imder  the  control  of  the  senate,'*  but  the  emperors 
gradually  took  it  under  their  own  exclusive  man- 
agement," and  the  senate  retained  nothing  but  the 
administration  of  the  funds  of  the  city  [area  publico), 
which  were  distinct  both  from  the  eerarium  and 
from  the  fiscus,"and  the  right  of  giving  its  opinion 
upon  cases  connected  with  the  fiscal  law."  Its 
right  of  coining  money  was  limited  by  Augustus  to 
copper  coins,  and  ceased  altogether  in  the  reign  of 
Galiienus."  Augustus  ordained  that  no  accusations 
should  any  longer  be  brought  before  the  comitia," 
and  insteaid  of  them  he  raised  the  senate  to  a  high 
court  of  justice,  upon  which  he  conferred  the  right 
of  taking  cognizance  of  capital  offences  committed 
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by  senatoR.*  of  crimes  against  the  state  and  the 
person  of  the  emperors,*  and  of  crimes  committed 
by  the  provincial  magistrates  in  the  administration 
of  their  provinces.  The  senate  might  also  receive 
appeals  from  other  courts,*  whereas,  at  least  fma 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  there  was  no  appeal  <rom  a 
sentence  of  the  senate.'  Tlie  princeps  sometimes 
referred  cases  which  were  not  contained  in  the 
above  categories,  or  which  he  might  have  decided 
himself,  to  the  senate,  or  requested  its  co-opera- 
tion.' Respecting  the  provinces  of  the  senate,  see 
Provinoia. 

When  Constantinople  was  made  the  second  capi- 
tal of  the  Empire,  Constantine  instituted  also  a 
second  senate  in  this  city,*  upon  which  Julian  con- 
ferred all  the  privileges  of  the  senate  of  Rome.' 
Both  these  senates  were  still  sometimes  consulted 
by  the  emperors  in  an  oratio  upon  matters  of  legis- 
lation :*  Uie  senate  of  Constantinople  retained  its 
share  in  legislation  down  to  the  ninth  century.' 
Each  senate  also  continued  to  be  a  high  court  of  jus- 
tice, to  which  the  emperor  referred  importint  crimi- 
nal cases."  Capital  offences  committed  by  senators, 
however,  no  longer  came  under  their  jurisdiction, 
but  either  under  that  of  the  governors  of  provinces, 
or  of  the  prefects  of  the  two  cities."  Civil  cases 
of  senators  likewise  belonged  to  the  forum  of  the 
prtefectus  nrbi."  The  senatorial  dignity  was  now 
obtained  by  descent,'*  and  by  having  held  certain 
offices  at  the  court,  or  it  was  granted  as  an  especial 
favour  by  the  emperor  on  the  proposal  of  the  sen- 
ate." To  be  made  a  senator  was  indeed  one  of 
the  greatest  honours  that  could  be  conferred,  and 
was  more  valued  than  in  the  times  of  the  Republic  ; 
but  its  burdens  were  very  heavy,  for  not  only  had 
the  senators  to  give  public  games,"  to  make  rich 
prrsents  to  the  emperors,"  and,  in  times  of  need, 
extraordinary  donations  to  the  people,"  but,  in  ad- 
dition, they  had  to  pay  a  peculiar  tax  upon  their 
landed  property,  which  was  called  foUis  or  gleba."" 
A  senator  who  had  no  landed  property  was  taxed 
at  two  foUes.**  It  was,  therefore,  only  the  wealth- 
test  persons  of  the  Empire,  no  matter  to  what 
part  of  it  they  belonged,  that  could  aspire  to  the 
Hignity  of  senator.  A  list  of  them,  together  with 
an  account  of  their  property,  was  laid  before  the 
emperor  every  three  months  by  the  prefect  of  the 
city.'*  Down  to  the  time  of  Justinian  the  consuls 
were  the  presidents  of  the  senate,  but  from  this 
time  the  prtefectus  urbi  always  presided." 

It  now  remains  to  mention  some  of  the  distinc- 
tions and  privileges  enjoyed  by  Roman  senators : 
I.  The  tunica  with  a  broad  purple  stripe  (laliu  cla- 
viu)  in  front,  which  was  woven  in  it,  and  not,  as  is 
commonly  believed,  sewed  upon  it."  2.  A  kind  of 
short  boot,  with  the  letter  C  on  the  front  of  the  foot." 
This  C  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  centum,  and 
to  refer  to  the  original  number  of  100  (centum)  sen- 
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ators.  3.  The  right  of  sitting  in  the  orcheMim  u 
the  theatres  and  amphitheatres.  This  distinetioe 
was  first  procured  for  the  senators  by  Scipio  Atn- 
canus  Major,  194  B.C.'  The  same  honour  was 
granted  to  the  senators  in  the  reign  of  Clao'lias  at 
the  games  in  the  circus.*  4.  On  a  certain  day  i> 
the  year  a  sacrifice  was  offered  to  Jupiter  in  the 
Capitol,  and  on  this  occasion  the  senators  alaoe 
had  a  feast  in  the  Capitol ;  the  right  was  called  tbe 
jut  puiliee  epulandi.'  6.  The  jut  Uberee  Ugatiimu. 
{Vid.  Lboatus,  p.  576.) 

SENATUS  CONSULTITM.  In  hU  ennmeiatioi: 
of  the  parts  of  the  jus  civile,  Cicero  includes  aen» 
tus  consults,*  from  which  it  appears  that  in  his  tnne 
there  were  senatus  consulta  whidl  were  laws.  No 
merous  leges,  properly  so  called,  were  enacted  is 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  leges  properly  so  called 
were  made  even  after  his  time.  It  was  under 
Augustus,  however,  that  the  senatus  consulta  be 
gan  to  take  the  place  of  leges  property  so  called, 
a  change  which  is  also  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
until  his  time  the  senatus  consulta  were  not  desig- 
nated by  the  names  of  the  consuls,  or  by  any  other 
persoi;{d  name,  so  far  as  we  have  evidence.  But 
from  that  time  we  fi.id  the  senatus  consulta  desig 
nated  either  by  the  name  of  the  consuls,  as  Ai>o 
nianum,  Silanianum,  or  from  the  name  of  the  Cc 
sar,  as  Claudianum,  Neronianum ;  or  they  are  des 
ignated  as  made  "  auctare"  or  "  ex  tautoritdU  Hmin- 
ani,"  &c.,  or  "ad  orationem  Hadriani,"  &c.  The 
name  of  the  senatus  consultum  Macedoniannm  ia 
an  exception,  as  will  afterward  appear. 

Senatus  consulta  were  enacted  in  the  reimblicaa 
period,  and  some  of  them  were  laws  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  tenn,  though  some  modem  writera 
have  denied  this  position.  But  the  opinion  of  those 
who  deny  the  legislative  power  of  the  senate  durioi 
the  republican  period  is  opposed  by  facts.  An  at 
tempt  has  sometimes  been  made  to  suppoit  it  by  a 
passage  of  Tacitus  ("  turn  primum  e  campo  conutim 
ad  palret  tramlala  tunt"*),  which  only  refers  to  tbe 
elections.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  determine  how 
far  the  legislative  power  of  the  senate  extended. 
A  recent  writer*  observes  "that  the  senatus  con- 
sulta were  an  important  source  of  law  for  matters 
which  concerned  administration,  the  maintenance 
of  religion,  the  suspension  or  repeal  of  laws  in  the 
case  of  urgent  public  necessity,  the  rights  of  the  sra- 
rium  and  the  publicani,  the  treatment  of  the  Italians 
and  the  provincials.'"  The  following  are  instances 
of  senatus  consulta  under  the  Republic :  a  sena- 
tus consultum  "  ne  quit  in  urbe  aepcUretur ;"  the  sen- 
atus copsultum  De  Bacchanalibus,  hereafter  more 
particularly  mentioned;  a  senatus  consultum  De 
Libertin(>rum  Tribu ;'  a  senatus  consultum  De  Som- 
tibus  at  the  Megalenses  ludi  ;*  a  senatus  consnltoni 
"  ne  homo  immoiaretur ;""  a  senatus  consultum  De 
Provinciis  QuKStoriis ;  a  senatus  consultum  made 
M.  TuUio  Cicerone  referente  to  tbe  e^ct,  "  ut  U- 
gatioruLm  liberarum  temput  annuum  et*et;"  various 
senatus  consulta  De  Collegiis  Dissolvendis ;  an  fM 
senatus  consultum, "  ttnalus  comtJtum  velut  « liee- 
ret  Afrieanat  (bettiat)  in  Ilaliam  advehere,"  which 
was  80  far  repealed  by  a  plebiscitum  proposed  by 
Cn.  Aufidias,  tribunus  plebis,  that  the  importation 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Circenses  was  made  l<!gal;" 
an  old  senatus  consultum  by  which  "  quaetito  ittr- 
vorum)  in  caput  domini  proMbebatur  {""  a  rule  of  law 
which  Cicero"  refers  to  mores  as  its  foundation. 
From  these  instances  of  senatus  consultum  made 
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fe  the  republican  period,  we  may  collect,  in  a  gen- 
iiral  way,  the  Xind  of  matters  to  which  this  form  of 
legislation  applied.  The  constitution  of  the  senate 
was  such  as  to  gradually  bring  within  the  sphere 
of  its  legislation  all  matters  that  pertained  to  reli- 
gion, police,  administration,  provincial  matters,  and 
all  foreign  relations.  And  it  seems  that  the  power 
df  the  senate  had  so  far  increased  at  the  time  of  the 
accession  of  Augustus,  that  it  was  no  great  change 
to  make  it  the  only  legislating  body.  Pomponius,' 
though  his  historical  evidence  must  be  received 
with  caution,  states  the  matter  in  a  way  which  is 
generally  consistent  with  what  we  otherwise  know 
of  the  progress  of  senatorial  legislation :  "  As  the 
plebs  found  it  difficult  to  assemble.  Sec,  it  was  a 
matter  of  necessity  that  the  administration  of  the 
state  came  to  the  senate :  thus  the  senate  began 
to  act,  and  whatever  the  senate  had  detsrmined 
{co)ulitttis*et)  was  observed  {obsereabatur),  and  the 
law  so  made  is  called  senatus  consultum." 

The  senatus  consultum  was  so  named  because 
the  consul  (^vt  retulU)  was  said  "tenalum  coiuu- 
lore:"  " Misrciet  L.  F.  S.  Pottvmivs  L.  F.  Co*.  Sen' 
ttlvm  Consolvennt"  (Senatus  consultum  lie  Bac- 
chanalibus).  In  the  senatus  consultum  De  Philo- 
Bophis  et  De  Rhetoribus,'  the  praetor  "consuluit." 
In  the  enacting  part  of  a  lex  the  populus  were  said 
"juiare"  and  in  a  plebiscitum,  "  scire  :"  in  a  sena- 
tus consultum  the  senate  was  said  "  censere .-"  "  De 
BacckaiuUibvi,  <fc.,  ita  ezdekendvm  cennere"  (S.  C. 
De  Bacch).  In  the  senatus  consulta  of  the  time  of 
Augustus  cited  by  Frontinus,'  the  phrase  which  fol- 
lows "ceiuiure"  is  sometimes  "placere  huic  ordini." 
In  Tacitus  the  verb  "  censere"  is  also  applied  to  the 
person  who  made  the  motion  for  a  senatus  consult- 
um.* Sometimes  the  term  "  arbUran"  is  used ;' 
and  Gaius,*  writing  under  the  Antonines,  applies  to 
the  seii^te  the  terms  which  originally  denoted  the 
legislative  power  «f  the  populus :  "  Senatus  jubet  at- 
fue  conttituil ;  idque  legit  vicem  optinet,  quammsfuit 
quatitum." 

The  mode  in  which  the  legislation  of  the  senate 
was  conducted  in  the  imperii  period  is  explained 
in  the  article  Orationes  Pkincipoh. 

Certain  forms  were  observed  in  drawing  up  a 
■enatiu  consultum,  of  which  there  is  an  example 
in  Cicero :'  "  5.  C.  Aueloritalet"  (for  this  is  the 
light  reading),  "  Pridie  Kal.  Octob.  in  JEde  ApoUi- 
nit,  scribendo  adfrurunt  L.  Domiiiut  Cn.  Filius  Ahe- 
noiarbus,  <f«.  Quod  M.  Marcelliu  CotuuI  V.  F.  (ver- 
ba fecit)  de  prov.  Con*.  D.  E.  R.  I.  C.  (dc  ea  re  Ua  cen- 
murunt  Uti,  4*.)."  The  preamble  of  the  senatus 
consultum  De  I3acchanalibus  is  similar,  but  the 
names  of  the  consuls  come  at  the  beginning,  and 
the  word  is  *>  comoltermu :"  the  date  and  place  are 
also  given ;  and  the  names  of  those  qui  tcnbendo  ad- 
fuerunl  (SC.  ARF.  in  the  inscription).  The  names 
of  the  persons  who  were  witnesses  to  the  drawing 
ap  of  the  senatus  consultum  were  called  the  "auc- 
toritates,"  and  these  auctoritates  were  cited  as  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  of  the  persons  named  in  them  hav- 
ing been  present  at  the  drawing  up  of  the  S.  C.{"id 
fuod  in  auctoriialibiu  prascripti*  extat"'),  from  wtkich 
passage,  and  from  another'  ("  iilud  S.  C.  ea  prte- 
teripfunu  e*l"),  in  which  Cicero  refers  to  his  name 
being  found  among  the  auctoritates  of  a  S.  C.  as  a 
proof  of  his  friendship  to  the  person  whom  the  S.  C. 
concerned,  it  is  certain  that  "prascribo,"  in  its  va- 
rious forms,  is  the  proper  readmg  in  these  senatus 
oonsulta.  (Compare  the  similar  use  of  prsscriptio 
in  Koman  pleadings,  vid.  Pb^ BCRimo.)  There 
ean  be  no  doubt  that  certain  persons  were  required 
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to  be  present  "tcribendo,"  but  others  might  assisi 
if  they  chose,  and  a  person  in  this  way  might  tes- 
tify his  regard  for  another  on  behalf  of  whom,  oi 
with  reference  to  whom,  the  S.  C.  was  made 
("  Cato  autem  et  scribendo  adfuit"  &c.').  Besides 
the  phrase  "scribendo  adesse,"  there  are  "e*ae  ad 
scribimdum" '  &ui  "  poni  ad  seribendum"  (as  to  which, 
see  the  curious  passage  in  Cicero").  When  a  S.  O. 
was  made  on  the  motion  of  a  person,  it  was  said 
to  be  made  "  ta  senlentiam  e;u«."  If  the  S.  C.  was 
carried,  it  was  written  on  tablets  and  placed  in  the 
lerarium ;  the  S.  C.  De  Baochanalibus  provides  that 
it  shall  be  cut  on  a  bronze  tablet,  but  this  was  for 
the  purpose  of  its  being  put  up  in  a  public  place 
where  it  could  be  read  (vbei  facUivmed  gnoscier  po- 
li*it). 

A  measure  which  was  proposed  as  a  senatus  con 
sultum  might  be  stopped  by  the  intercessio  of  the 
tribunes,  and  provision  was  sometimes  made  for 
farther  proceeding  in  such  case :  "  si  qui*  huic  sen- 
atus corttuilo  inlercesserit  senatui  placere  auctoritalem 
perscribi  (prascribi)  el  de  ea  re  aa  senatum  populum- 
que  refem."*  This  explains  one  meaning  of  sena- 
tus auctoritas,  which  is  a  senatus  consultum  which 
has  been  proposed  and  not  carried,  and  of  which  s 
record  was  kept  with  the  '•' auctoritate*  eorum  qu 
scribendo  ad/uerunt."  In  one  passage  Cicero  cal' 
a  S.  C.  which  had  failed,  owing  to  an  intercessic, 
an  auctoritas.'  One  meaning  of  auctoritas,  in  fact, 
is  a  S.  C.  proposed,  but  not  yet  carried ;  and  this 
agrees  with  Livy  :*  "  Si  qui*  intercedat  tlo,  attctor- 
itate  se  fore  conlentum."  If  senatus  auctoritas  oc- 
casionally appears  to  be  used  as  equivalent  to  sen 
atus  consultum,  it  is  an  improper  use  of  the  word, 
but  one  which  presents  no  diiiiculty  if  we  consider 
that  the  names  which  denote  a  thing  in  its  tws 
stages  are  apt  to  be  confounded  in  popular  language, 
as  with  us  the  words  bill  and  act.  In  its  general 
and  originsil  sense,  senatus  auctoritas  is  any  meas- 
ure to  which  a  majority  of  the  senate  has  assented. 
(See  the  note  of  P.  Manutius  on  Cicero.') 

The  proper  enacting  word  in  the  senatus  consul- 
ta is  "eenseo,"  but  the  word  "decemo"  was  also 
used  in  ordinary  language  to  express  the  enacting 
of  a  senatus  consultum'  (Senatus  decrevit  ut,  <}<•*)• 
But  a  senatus  consultum,  which  was  a  law  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  is  not  called  a  decretum, 
which  was  a  rule  made  by  the  senate  as  to  some 
matter  which  was  strictly  within  its  competence. 
The  words  decretum  and  senatus  consultum  a*e 
often  used  indiscriminately,  and  with  little  precis- 
ion."   (Vid.  Decsktdii.) 

The  forms  of  the  senatus  consulta  are  the  best 
evidence  of  their  character.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  principal  senatus  consulta  which  are 
preserved :  the  senatus  consultum  De  Tiburtibus, 
printed  by  Gruter  and  others ;  the  senatus  consult- 
um De  Baochanalibus ;  the  senatus  consultum  in 
the  letter  of  Cicero  already  referred  to;"  the  sis 
senatus  consulta  about  the  Roman  aqueducts  in 
the  second  book  of  Frontinus,  De  AquKd  jctibus : 
the  senatus  consultum  about  the  Aphrodisienses ;" 
the  oration  of  Claudius  ;"  the  various  senatus  con- 
sults preserved  in  the  Digest,  which  are  mentioned 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article.  See  also  the 
senatus  consultum  printed  in  Sigonius,  "  De  Anti- 
quo  Jure  Provineiarum,"  i.,  288. 

The  following  list  of  senatus  consulta  contains 
perhaps  all  of  them  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  a  consul  or  other  distinctive  name.    Nu- 


I.  (Cio.,  Ep.  ad  Ar,  ni.,  I.)—*.  (Id.  ib.,  i.,  l»j  — 3.  (M 
Di».,  ix.,  IS.)  —  4.  (Id.  lb.,  Tiii.,  8.)  — S.  (Id.  ib.,  i.,  T  )— 6.  (ir., 
47.)— T.  (»d  Di».,  ».,  J.)— 8.  (Id.  ib.,  riU.,  8.)— ».  (Id.,  ad  Alt., 
i.,  ID.)— 10.  ((3«U.,  ii.,  a.— Vid.  JBliut  Gallus  ap.  Fntum,  *.  t. 
Sanataa  daentam  )— 11.  (Cic,  Pliilipp.,  t.,  13.— Cell.,  ir  II.' 
—IS.  (Tacit.,  An.,  lii.,  flS.— Tacit.,  ad.  Obarlin.,  ii.,  tl3» ;-  II 
(U.  ib.,  Ii.,  JM.— Tacit.,  ed.  Obarlm.,  ii.,  806.) 
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me'.ous  aenatns  consulta  under  the  Empire  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Latiii  writers,  for  which  we  find  no 
distinctive  name,  though  it  is  probable  that  all  of 
them  had  a  title  like  the  'eges,  but  many  of  them 
being  of  little  importance  were  not  much  referred 
to  or  cited,  and  thus  their  names  were  forgotten. 
Tacitus,  for  instance,  often  speaks  of  S.  C.  without 
giving  Uieii  names,  and  in  some  cases  we  are  able 
to  affix  the  titles  irom  other  authorities.  Many  of 
the  imperial  senatus  consulta  were  merely  amend- 
ments of  leges,  but  they  were  laws  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the-  word. 

Some  of  the  senatus  consulta  of  the  republican 
period  weri!  laws,  as  already  observed,  but  others 
were  only  determinations  of  the  senate,  which  be- 
came leges  by  being  carried  in  the  comitia.  Such 
S.  C.  were  really  only  auctoritates.  One  instance 
of  this  kind  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of 
Clodius  for  violating  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea. 
A  rogatio  on  the  subject  of  the  trial  was  proposed 
to  the  comitia  ex  senatus  consulto,'  which  is  also 
spoken  of  as  the  auctoritas  of  the  senate,  and  as 
"  quod  ttb  tenatu  eonttitutum"  (the  word  of  Oaius, 
1..  4). 

Aproniandh,  probably  enacted  in  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian, empowered  all  civitates  which  were  within  the 
Koman  imperium  to  take  a  fideicommissa  hereditas. 
This  senatus  consultnm  is  cited  by  Ulpian*  without 
the  name ;  but  it  appears,  from  comparing  Ulpian 
with  the  Digest,'  to  be  the  senatus  consultum  Apro- 
nianum.  A  senatus  consoltum  also  allowed  civita- 
tes or  municipia,  which  were  legally  considered  as 
nniversitates,  to  be  appointed  heredes  by  their  li- 
berti  or  libertte.  Ulpian  speaks  of  this  senatus  con- 
sultum in  the  passage  referred  to,  immediately 
before  he  speaks  of  that  senatus  consultum  which 
we  know  to  be  the  Apronianum,  and  it  appears 
probable  that  the  two  senatus  consulta  were  the 
•ame,  for  their  objects  were  similar,  and  they  are 
mentioned  together  without  any  indication  of  their 
being  difierent  This  last-mentioned  provision  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  Digest*  as  being  contained  in 
•  senatus  consultum  which  was  postei  lor  to  the  Tre- 
bellianum,  but  the  name  is  not  given  in  the  Digest. 
Under  this  provision  a  municipium  could  obtain  the 
bonorum  possessio.  Bachius*  assigns  the  senatus 
consultum  to  the  reign  of  Trajan ;  but  it  appears  to 
belong  to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  to  be  the  same 
senatus  consultum  which  allowed  civitates  to  take  a 
legacy.* 

Articolbunuii  gave  the  prases  of  a  province 
jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  fideicommissa  libertas, 
even  when  the  heres  did  not  belong  to  the  province. 
The  heres  could  be  compelled  to  give  the  libertas 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  fideicommissum.  (  Vid. 
Mandhissio,  p.  616.^) 

Db  Baccbanalibus.  This  senatus  consultum, 
which  is  sometimes  called  Marcianum,  was  passed 
in  the  year  B.C.  188.  The  terms  of  it  are  stated 
generally  by  Livy,*  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
original  senatus  consultnm,  which  is  printed  in  the 
edition  of  Livy  by  Drakenborch,  and  in  that  by  J. 
Clericus,  Amsterdam,  1710.  There  is  a  dissertation 
on  this  senatus  consultum  by  Bynkersboek,*  who 
nas  printed  the  senatus  consultum,  and  commented 
upon  it  at  some  length.  The  provisions  of  this 
«enatus  consultum  are  stated  generally  under  Dio- 
Nvsii,  p.  386.  There  is  no  ancient  authority,  as  it 
appears,  for  the  name  Marcianum,  which  has  been 
given  to  it  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  consuls  who 
■Koposed  it,  and  in  accordance  with  the  usual  titles 
>f  senatus  consultum  in  the  imperial  period. 

'  I.  (Cm.  »d  Alt-,  i.,  M.)— a.  (Fng.,  tit.  S».)-4.  (»,  Ut  1,  i. 
W.) — <.  (38,  tit.  3.)— 4.  (Hiitorim  JariiprudentiB  RoiBUia.)--t. 
(Ulli,  Fiw.,  tit.  M )— 7.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  S,  •.  44,  51.)— 8.  (xxux., 
18.)— «.  (Da  C<l*a  ReltKioiiia  Prnfrina  apud  Vatara*  Riaak- 
aa.  Op.,  i.,  411 J 
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OALviTiAiraM '  (Vid.  Julia  n  Papia  firrm* 
L«i,  p.  667.) 

Claooiandm,  passed  in  the  time  of  the  Empero, 
Claudius,  reduced  a  free  woman  to  the  condition  ol 
a  slave  (ann7/a)  if  she  cohabited  with  the  slave  ol 
another  person,  after  the  master  bad  given  her  no- 
tice that  he  would  not  permit  it.  But  if  a  womaa 
who  was  a  Roman  citizen  cohabited  with  a  aiav* 
i  with  the  consent  of  the  slave's  master,  sh<?  niiffiA. 
by  agreement  with  the  master,  remain  free,  aud  yei 
any  child  born  from  this  cohabitation  would  be  a 
slave ;  for  the  senatus  consoltum  made  valid  aay 
agreement  between  the  free  woman  and  the  »lave*a 
master,  and  by  such  agreement  the  woman  wu 
relieved  from  the  penalty  of  the  senatus  consultum. 
But  Hadrian,  being  moved  thereto  by  a  conaideta- 
tion  of  the  hardness  of  the  case  and  the  inooogmity 
of  this  rule  of  law  (tneUganlia  }mi$),  reetoivd  the 
old  rule  of  the  jus  gentium,  according  to  which  the 
woman  continuing  free,  was  the  mother  M  a  Iree 
child. 

A  difficulty  arose  on  the  interpretation  uf  this 
senatus  consultum  for  which  the  words  of  tbe  law 
had  not  provided.  If  a  woman  who  was  a  Koman 
citizen  was  with  child,  and  became  an  ancilia  pur- 
suant to  the  senatus  consultum  in  consequence  of 
cohabiting  with  a  slave  contrary  to  tbe  master's 
wish,  the  condition  of  the  child  was  a  disputed  mat 
ter :  some  contended  that  if  the  woman  had  DecocM 
pregnant  in  a  legal  marriage,  the  child  vras  a  Koman 
citizen  ;  but  if  she  bad  become  pregnant  by  dlieil 
cohabitation,  the  child  was  the  property  of  tbe  per- 
son who  had  become  the  master  of  tbe  inMlMt 
{Vid  Sekvds,  Romak.) 

There  is  an  apparent  ambiguity  in  a  passage  ol 
Gains,*  in  which  he  says,  "but  that  rule  o<  tae 
same  lex  is  still  in  force,  by  which  the  issue  U  • 
free  woman  and  another  man's  slave  is  a  slave,  if 
the  mother  knew  that  the  man  with  whom  she  eo 
habited  was  a  slave."  The  lex  of  which  he  sp 
is  the  lex  iGlia  Sentia.  The  exception  in  the  i 
atus  consuUum  of  Claudius  applied  to  the  case  of  a 
compact  between  a  free  woman  and  the  roaster  o>' 
the  slave,  which  compact  implies  that  the  womaa 
must  know  the  condition  of  the  slave,  and  time- 
fore,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  lex,  the  issue 
wonid  be  slaves.  But  Gains  says*  that  under  this 
senatus  consultum  the  woman  might,  by  agreeaieat, 
continue  free,  and  yet  give  birth  to  a  slave ;  for  ttie 
senatus  consultum  gave  validity  to  the  compact  b»- 
tween  the  woman  and  the  master  of  the  slave.  At 
first  sight  it  appears  as  if  the  senatus  consultum  pro- 
duced exactly  the  same  effect  as  the  lex  with  re- 
spect to  the  condition  of  the  child.  But  this  ia 
explained  by  referring  to  the  chief  proviaion  of  the 
senatus  consultum,  which  was,  that  cohabitation  wiik 
a  slave  "  invito  tt  denuntimU  domino"  reduced  tltr 
woman  to  a  servile  condition,  and  it  was  a  lent 
consequence  of  this  change  of  condition  that  ute 
issue  of  her  cohabitation  must  be  a  slave.  The  lex 
JElii  Sentia  had  already  declared  the  condition  of 
children  bom  of  the  union  of  a  free  woman  and  a 
slave  to  be  servile.  The  senatus  consultnm  added 
to  the  penalty  of  the  lex  by  making  the  mother  a 
slave  also,  unless  she  cohabited  with  the  consem  «f 
the  master,  and  thus  resulted  that  "  intUgantia  ym- 
Tit"  by  which  a  free  mother  could  escape  the  fern- 
alty  of  the  senatus  consultum  by  her  agreement,  aad 
yet  her  child  must  be  a  slave  pursuant  to  the  lex. 
Hadrian  removed  this  inelegantia  by  declaring  that 
if  the  mother,  notwithstanding  the  cohabitatioo.  es- 
caped from  the  penalties  of  the  senatus  consoitaai 
by  virtue  of  her  compact,  the  child  also  skoidd 
have  the  benefit  of  the  agreement.    The  senaiaa 


1.  (tnp.,  fng-, «>«• »«  >—*■  Ct »■)-*■  <i .  MJ 
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Boasultum  only  reduced  the  cohabiting  woman  to  a 
servile  state  when  she  cohabited  with  a  man's  slave 
"mrnto  et  denuntiante  domtno :"  if  she  cohabited 
with  him,  knowing  him  to  be  a  slave,  without  the 
knowledce  of  the  master,  there  could  be  no  denun- 
tiatio ;  and  thi*  case,  it  appears,  was  not  affected 
by  the  senatus  consoltom,  for  Gaius  observes,  as 
above  stated,'  that  the  lex  had  still  efltet,  and  the 
offspi.og  of  such  cohabitation  was  a  slave.  The 
bet  of  this  clause  of  the  lex  remaining  in  force 
^fter  the  enacting  of  the  seaatus  consoltom,  appears 
o  be  an  instance  of  the  strict  interpretation  which 
.he  Romar.  jurists  applied  to  positive  enactments ; 
for  the  senatus  consultum  of  Hadriau,  as  stated  by 
Gaius,  only  applied  to  the  case  of  a  contract  be- 
tween the  masters  slave  and  the  woman,  and 
therefore  its  terms  did  not  comprehend  a  case  of 
sohabitation  when  there  was  no  compact.  Besides 
this,  if  a  free  woman  cohabited  with  a  man's  slave 
sitber  without  the  knowledge  of  the  master  or  with 
bis  knowledge,  but  without  the  "  denuntuUio,"  it 
seems  that  this  was  considered  as  if  the  woman 
simply  indulged  in  promiscuous  intercourse  {mdgo 
coiuepif),  and  the  mother  being  free,  the  child  also 
was  free  by  the  jus  gentium  8ll  the  lex  attempted 
to  restrain  such  intercourse  by  working  on  the  pa- 
.  rental  affections  of  the  mother,  and  the  senatus  con- 
sultum by  a  direct  penalty  on  herself.  Tliere  was 
a  "  jiim  tHeUgantia"  in  a  free  woman  giving  birth 
to  a  slave,  but  this  was  not  regarded  by  Hadrian, 
who  was  struck  by  the  iuelegantia  of  a  woman  by 
compact  being  able  to  evade  the  penalty  of  the  sen- 
atus consultum,  while  her  child  was  still  subject  to 
the  penalty  of  the  lex. 

This  senatus  consultum  was  passed  A.D.  68,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  but  the  terms  in  which  he 
«q>res8es  himself  do  not  contain  the  true  meaning 
of  the  senatus  consultwn,  and  in  one  respect,  "  tin 
cmumtitget  domimu,  pro  libertit  haierentur,"  they 
differ  materially  from  the  text  of  Gaius,  unless  the 
reading  "  tibertu"  should  be  "  liberiM."*  It  appears, 
bowever,  from  a  passage  in  Paulus,*  that  a  woman, 
'a  some  cases  which  are  not  mentioned  by  him,  was 
ledDoed  to  the  condition  of  a  liberta  by  the  senatus 
eonsultum  ;  a  circumstance  which  confirms  the 
aocoracy  of  the  text  of  Tacitus,  but  also  shows  how 
very  imperfectly  he  has  stated  the  senatus  consult- 
mn.  Suetonius*  attributes  the  senatus  consultum 
to  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  expresses  its  effect 
in  terms  still  more  general  and  incorrect  than  those 
of  Tacitus.  Such  instances  show  how  little  we  can 
rely  on  the  Roman  historians  for  exact  information 
aa  to  legislation. 

It  appears  from  Paulna  that  the  inovisions  of  this 
senatus  consultum  are  stated  very  imperfectly  even 
by  Gains,  and  that  they  applied  to  a  great  number 
of  oases  of  cohabitation  between  free  women,  wheth- 
•r  ingenute  or  libertine,  and  slaves. 

This  senatus  consultum  was  entirely  repealed  by 
a  constitution  of  Justinian.  Some  writers  refer  the 
wo'^  "  ta  lege"'  to  the  senatus  consultum  Claudia- 
nom,  and  they  must,  consequently,  refer  the  words 
*'  e/utdem  legit"'  also  to  this  senatus  consultum ;  but 
Ihe  word  "  lex"  in  neither  case  appears  to  refer  to 
Uie  senatus  consultum,  but  to  the  lex  i£lia  Sentia.' 

There  were  several  other  senatus  conanlta  Clau- 
diaoa,  of  which  there  is  a  short  notice  in  Jo.  Augus- 
t:  Bacbii  Historia  Jurisprudentis  Romane. 

DAsoaiAinni,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  rela- 
ted to  fideicommissa  libertas.* 

HAi>EiiNi  Sbnatds  Consulta.    Numerous  sena- 


I.  (i.,  W.)-«.  (Vid.  tka  noU*  m  Twita*,  Ann.,  xii..  H,  ed. 
Olwrlin.)— 3.  (S.  R.,  jr.,  tit.  10.)— «.  (Vmp.,  II.)— S.  (Oiiiu,  i., 
n.)-«.  (Id.,  i.,  8».)— T.  (Id.,  i.,  84,  88,  «,  180.-Ulp.,  Pni»., 
tit.  xi.— Cod.,  Tri.,  tit.  M.— Paolo*,  8.  K.,  il..  tit.  11.)— 8.  (D^g. 
10.  ti>.  i,  :  M.) 
fiS 


tos  consults  were  passed  in  the  reign  of  Hadi'an 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  which  is  u  led 
Hadrianum.  Many  senatus  consults  ui  this  nign 
are  referred  to  by  Gaius  as  "  tenatiu  eonnlta  auclor* 
Hadriano  faeta,"^  of  which  there  it,  a  list  in  the  in- 
dex to  Gaius.  The  senatus  consults  made  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian  are  enumerated  by  Bachius,  and 
some  of  thwD  are  noticed  here  ondei  their  propei 
designations. 

JcKciAimii,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Comniodus,  r» 
hited  to  fideicommissa  libertas.*  This  senatus  con- 
sultum is  preserved  in  one  of  the  passages  of  the 
Digest  referred  to. 

Jdhianvh,  passed  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  in  the 
tenth  consulship  of  Domitian,  and  in  the  consuleii.p 
of  Ap.  Junius  Sabinus,  A.D.  84,  had  for  its  object 
to  prevent  collusion  between  a  master  and  his  slave, 
by  which  the  slave  should  be  made  to  appear  to  be 
as  a  free  man.  The  person  who  discovered  tlie  col 
lusion  obtained  the  slave  as  his  property.* 

LAReiANDN,  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  A.D.  43,  gave  to  the  children  of  a 
manumissor,  if  they  were  not  exheredated  by  name, 
a  right  to  the  bona  nf  Latini  in  preference  to  extra- 
nei  heredes.*    (Vid.  pATaonus,  p.  746.) 

LiBoHiAitDH,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  in 
the  consulship  of  T.  Statilius  Taurus  and  L  Scribo- 
nius  Libo,  A.D.  16,  contained  various  provisions, 
one  of  which  was  to  the  effect  that  if  a  man  wrote 
a  will  for  another,  everything  which  be  wrote  in  his 
own  favour  was  void :  accordingly,  be  could  not 
make  himself  a  tutor,*  nor  heres  or  legatarius.* 
This  senatus  consultum  contained  other  provisions, 
and  it  appeare  to  have  been  an  extension  of  the  lex 
Cornelia  de  Falsis.'    ( Vid.  Falsum.) 

MACSDomAiiuii,  enacted  A.D.  46,  provided  that 
any  loan  of  money  to  a  fiUusfamilias  could  net  be 
recovered,  even  after  the  death  of  the  father.  The 
senatus  consultum  took  its  name  from  Macedo,  a 
notorious  usurer,  as  appears  from  the  terms  of  the 
senatus  consultum,  which  is  preserved.*  Theophi- 
lus'  states  incorrectly  that  the  senatus  consultum 
took  its  name  from  a  fiUusfamilias.  The  provision 
of  the  senatus  consultum  is  cited  by  Tacitus,"  but  in 
such  temos  as  might  lead  to  ambiguity  In  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  law.  Suetonius"  attributes  this 
senatus  consultum  to  the  time  of  Vespasian,  but  he 
states  its  provisions  in  less  ambiguous  terms  than 
Tacitus. 

MtMiiAintM.  This  name  is  sometimes  given  tc 
the  senatns  consultum  passed  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
the  terms  of  which  are  preserved  by  Tacitus  :'•  "  Ne 
nnaUata  adoptio  in  uUa  parte  munerit  publici  juvaret, 
ac  ne  ueurjMmdi*  juidem  hereditatOtu  prodettei." 
The  object  of  this  senatus  consultum  was  to  prevent 
the  evasion  of  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea.  {Vid. 
JoL'A  BT  Pap.  Pop.  Lix.)  It  is  sometimes  referred 
to  the  consulship  of  C.  Memmius  Reguius  and  Vir- 
ginius  Rufus,  A.D.  63,  but  it  appears  lo  belong  to 
the  preceding  year." 

NxBONiAiiua  de  Legatis,  the  provisions  of  which 
are  stated  in  the  article  Lkoatuh.'* 

NEBoifiANDM,  also  called  Pisonianoh,  from  being 
enacted  in  the  consulship  of  Nero  and  L.  Calponu- 
us  Piso,  A.D.  57.  It  contained  various  provisions : 
"  Ul  ti  quit  a  mi*  terti*  interfechu  enet,  ii  guoqut, 
fui  tettamtnto  tnaxntmitti  tub  eodem  tecto  mantittent, 
inter  tervot  tupplicta  pendcreni  .•""  "  Vt  occita  itxort 
etiam  defamiiia  vt'n  gitatti  ihabeatur,  idemqiu  utptx- 


1.  (i.,  47,  &c.)— *.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  S,  f.  W,  $l.)-3.  (Dig.  *», 
tit.  18.)— 4.  (G«iai,  iii.,  OS-71.— Inrt.,  iii.,  <it.  7,  •.  4.— Coil.,  to., 
tit.  «.)— 6.  (Dig.  M,  tit.  S,  I.  38.)— 8.  (Dig.  34,  tit.  8.)— 7.  {VU. 
alw  Coll.  Legg.  M  &  R.,  riii.,  7.)— 8.  (Dig.  14,  tit.  8.)-- 9.  (Pw 
iphr.  lost.)— 10.  (Ann.,  li.,  19.)— II  (Vesp.,  II.)— It.  (Am., 
IT.,  It.)— 13.  irid.  Dig.  31,  t.  SI,  and  3»,  tat.  I,  •.  76.)— 14.  'Oai- 
o*.  ii.,  IS7, 198, ««,  318,  SSO,  MS.— Wlp.,  Prif  ixiv.)— U  (T» 
cit.,  Ann.,  xiii.,  33.] 
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8IJNATUS  CONSULTUM. 


SENATUS  UON8ULTUM 


<  UXMU  familiam  ohterviiur,  ri  vir  dieatur  ocaiut" 
(PauluA,'  who  gJTes  in  substance,  also,  the  provisinn 
mentioned  by  Tacitns,  but  adds,  "  Sed  et  hi  torquen- 
tur,  out  cum  oceiio  in  itinere  fuerunt") :  "  Ut,  n 
pmna  ohnoxiut  termu  venittet,  quandoque  in  turn 
snimadtersum  eiset,  venditor  pretium  prattitret.'" 

Obphitiandii  enacted  in  the  time  of  M.  Aure- 
Ucs*  that  the  legitima  hereditas  of  a  mother  who 
had  not  been  in  manu  might  come  to  her  sons,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  consanguinei  and  other  agnati. 
llie  name  Orphitianum  is  supplied  by  Paulu^  and 
the  Digest  ;*  the  enactment  was  made  in  the  con- 
sulship of  V   Hufus  and  C.  Orphitus.* 

Paulus'  speaks  of  rules  relating  to  manumission 
being  included  in  a  senatus  consultum  Orphitianum. 
(Vtrf  Hebk8.)  This  senatus  consultum  was  made 
in  the  joint  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  and  Conmiodus.* 
[Vid.  Oritionks  Principdm.) 

Peoasianum  was  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Vespa- 
sian, Pegasus  and  Pusio  being  consules  (suffectil) 
in  the  year  of  the  enactment.'  The  provisions  of 
this  senatus  consultum  are  stated  under  Fidbicok- 
HtssA  and  Leoatoii.  This  senatus  consultum,  or 
another  of  the  same  name,  modified  a  provision  of 
the  lex  JElia  Sentia  as  to  a  Latinus  becoming  a  Ro- 
manus." 

Pebsicianum,  which  may  bo  the  correct  form  in- 
stead of  Pemicianum,  was  enacted  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  A.D.  34,  and  was  an  amendment  of  the 
lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppsa."  (Compare  Jolia  et 
Pap.  Pop.  Lei.) 

Pisonianhm.    (Vt'd.  Neboniandh.) 

Puancianum,  of  uncertain  date,  is  by  some  wri- 
ters assigned  to  the  time  of  Vespasian.  The  lex 
Julia  Papia  et  Poppeea  apparently  contained  a  pro- 
vision by  which  a  fidercommissum  was  forfeited  to 
the  fiscus  if  a  heres  or  legatarius  engaged  himself 
by  a  written  instrument,  or  any  other  secret  mode, 
to  pay  or  give  the  fideicommissum  to  a  person  who 
was  legally  incapable  of  taking  it."  Such  a  fidei- 
commissum  was  called  taciturn,  and  when  made  in 
the  way  described  was  said  to  be  "  in  fraudem  It- 
git"  designed  to  evade  the  law.  If  it  was  made 
openly  (jialam),  this  was  no  fraus ;  and  though  the 
fideicommissum  might  be  invalid  on  account  of  the 
incapacity  of  the  fideicommissarius  to  take,  the 
penalty  of  the  lex  did  not  apply.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear certain  whether  this  provision  as  to  the  con- 
fiscation was  contained  in  the  original  lex,  or  added 
by  some  subsequent  senatus  consultum.  However 
this  may  be,  the  fiduciarius  still  retained  his  quar- 
ta.  But  a  senatus  consultum  mentioned  by  Ulpi- 
an"  enacted  that,  if  a  man  undertook  to  perform  a 
taciturn  fideicommissum,  he  lost  the  quadrans  or 
quarta  {md.  FiDKicomiissnM),  nor  could  he  claim 
what  was  caducum  under  the  testamenta,  which, 
as  a  general  rule,  he  could  claim  if  he  had  children. 
{Vid.  Legatdh,  Bona  Caduca.)  This  senatus  con- 
sultum, it  appears  from  an  extract  in  the  Digest,'* 
was  the  Plancianum  or  Plautianum,  for  the  read- 
mg  is  doubtful ;  and  in  this  passage  it  is  stated 
that  the  fourth,  which  the  fiduciarius  was  not  al- 
lowed to  retain,  was  claimed  for  the  fiscus  by  a  re- 
script of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  penalty  for  the  fraud 
only  applied  to  that  part  of  the  property  to  which 
the  fraud  extended ;  and  if  the  heres  was  heres  in  a 
larfer  share  of  the  hereditas  than  the  share  to 
which  the  fraus  extended,  he  had  the  benefit  of  the 
Falcidia  for  that  part  to  which  the  fraus  did  not  ex- 


I.  (8.  R..  iii.,  tit.  }.)— 3.  (Dig.  M,  tit.  S,  s.  8.)— 3.  (Capit.  in 
-■.U,  U.)— 4.  (S.  R.,iT,tit.  10.)— 5.  (S8,  tit.  17.)— «.  (tut.,  iii., 
*.mt.  4.) — 1.  (IT.,  tit.  14.)— 8.  (Itnpp.  Antoa.  et  Commodi  oratione 
is  MnUa  reciiua :  Dip.,  Frag.,  tit.  iivi.)— 9.  (Iiut.,  ii.,  :•(.  23. 

Oaiua,  li..  9S4,  &c.)  — 10.  (Gaiui,  i.,  31.)  — II.  (Hip.,  Fmg., 
tit.  XTi.— Suet.,  Claud.,  S3.)— 13.  (Dig.  30,  a.  103 ;  14,  tit.  9.  a. 
10, 18;  4»,  tit.  14,  a.  3.)— 13.  (Fnif.,  tit.  zxr.,  a.  17.)— 14.  (3; 
Ut.  S,  a.  «t.) 
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tend,  which  is  thus  expressed  by  Papinian  ;*  *'  KM* 
major  modut  inttitutioni*  quam  fruiiit  futnt  fani  •/ 
Faleidiam  attinet,  dt  tuperftuo  quarta  retinebitMr.' 
The  history  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  taetta 
fideicommissa  is  not  altogether  ftee  tram  sobk 
doubt. 

Plaotianum.     (Vid.  PLAKciAiniv.) 

RuBRiANUH,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  in  tks 
consulship  of  Rubrius  Gallus  and  Q.  Coelius  His 
po,  A.D.  101,  related  to  fideicommissa  lib«rtas.  Its 
terms  are  given  in  the  Digest  :*  "  Si  At  a  quibus  .'iK 
ertatem  prastari  oportet  evocati  a  praitrre  adettt  a*- 
luistent.  Si  cauta  cognila  prator  pTommtiataet  titr- 
totem  Ins  deberi,  eodem  jure  ttatum  tervari  ae  ti  O- 
recto  tnanumitsi  estent."  Compare  Plin.,  Ep~,  ir, 
9,  ad  Ursum,  with  the  passage  in  the  Digest. 

SABimANCTM,  of  uncertain  date,  but  aiq>arently  af 
ter  the  time  of  Antoninus  Kns.  It  related  to  the 
rights  of  one  of  three  brothers  who  had  been  adopt- 
ed to  a  portion  of  the  hereditas  contra  tabnlas  tcs- 
tamenti.' 

SiLANiANUM,  passed  in  the  time  of  Augnstus,  is 
the  consulship  of  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  and  C.  Ju- 
nius Silanus,  A.D.  10,  contained  various  enact- 
ments. It  gave  freedom  to  a  slave  who  discovered 
the  murderer  of  his  master.  If  a  master  was  mor 
dered,  all  the  slaves  who  were  under  the  roof  at  tba 
time,  if  the  murder  was  committed  under  a  roof,  or 
who  were  with  him  in  any  place  at  the  time  of  the 
murder,  were  put  to  the  torture,  and,  if  they  had 
not  done  their  best  to  defend  Iiim,  were  put  tc 
death.  Tacitus*  refers  to  this  provision  of  the  sen- 
atus consultum,  and  he  uses  the  phrase  "  vetert  ex 
more."  Lipsius  (note  on  this  passage)  refers  to 
Cicero,*  Servi  impuberes  were  excepted  frran  thn 
provision  of  the  senatus  consultum.*  The  berea 
who  took  possession  of  the  hereditas  of  a  mnrdered 
person  before  the  proper  inquiry  was  made,  forfa^ 
ed  the  hereditas,  which  fell  to  the  fiscus :  the  mis 
was  the  same  whether,  being  heres  ex  testamcBto, 
he  opened  the  will  {tabula  tettamenti)  befure  the  in 
quiry  was  made,  or  whether,  being  heres  ab  intesta- 
te, he  took  possession  of  the  hereditas  (adiil  keredi' 
totem)  or  obtained  the  bonorum  possessio ;  he  was 
also  subjected  to  a  heavy  pecuniary  penal^.  A 
senatus  consultum,  passed  in  the  consulship  of  Tau- 
rus and  Lepidus,  A.D.  II,  enacted  that  the  penalty 
for  opening  the  will  of  a  murdered  person  could  not 
be  inflicted  after  five  years,  except  it  was  a  case 
of  parricide,  to  which  this  temporis  prsscriptio  did 
not  apply.' 

TEB'n;LLiAHUi(  is  stated  in  the  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tinian* to  have  been  enacted  in  the  time  of  Hadri- 
an, in  the  consulship  of  Tertullus  and  Sacerdos ; 
but  some  critics,  notwithstanding  this,  would  r^ei 
it  to  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  This  senatus  con- 
sultum empowered  a  mother,  whether  ingenua  or 
libertina,  to  take  the  legitima  hereditas  of  an  intes- 
tate son ;  the  ingenna,  if  she  was  or  had  been  the 
mother  of  three  children ;  the  libertina,  if  she  was 
or  had  been  the  mother  of  four  children.  TTiey 
could  also  take,  though  they  neither  were  nor  had 
been  mothers,  if  they  had  obtained  the  jus  liberoniic 
by  imperial  favour.  Several  persons,  however, 
took  precedence  of  the  mother :  the  sui  heredes  of 
the  son,  those  who  were  called  to  the  bonorum  pos 
sessio  as  sui  heredes,  the  father,  and  the  frater  con 
sanguineus.  If  there  was  a  soror  oonsanguiDe^ 
she  shared  with  her  mother.  The  senatus  consntt- 
um  Orphitianum  gave  the  children  a  claim  to  the 
hereditas  of  the  mother.' 


1.  (Dig  34,  tit.  t,  a.  II.)— I.  (40,tit.S,  a.M.)— 3.  (CoiL,Tiia. 
tit.  48,  a.  10.— Inat.,  iii.,  tit.  I.)— 4.  (Ann.,  tn.,  4S.)— 9.  iSp.  ti 
DiT.,  iv.,  U.)— «.  (Dig.  J«,  tit.  S,  a.  14.)— 7.  (Paulsa.  S.  R.,  iii. 


tit.S.  — Dig-S».W'-*-  — Cod.,Ti.,tit.S».)— 8.  (in    at  3.)— • 
(Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  iiri.— Paulua,  S.  R..  i».,  tit. ».— Dig  3S.  tc  H 
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SEPmiONTnJM. 


SL1U0UM. 


TMB«Li.ii.<n)ii,  enacted  in  the  tiine  of  Ntsro,  in 
tiie  cimsulship  of  L.  Anneus  Seneca  and  Trebellius 
Maximna,  A.D.  62,  related  to  fideicomraisse  hered- 
itates.'    {Vid.  Fidiicoiiiiissbii.) 

Tdipilianvh,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Nero,  in  the 
consulship  of  Ceaonius  Ptetus  and  Petronius  Turpil- 
lianus,  A.D.  61,  was  against  praeTaricatio  or  the  col- 
lusive  desisting  from  prosecuting  a  criminal  charge. 
The  occasion  of  this  senatus  consultum,  and  the 
tt^rms  of  it,  are  stated  by  Tacitus  :*  "  Qui  talem  ope- 
ram  empHtasset,  venduUttctte,  perindt  pana  tenerctur 
ae  publico  judicio  ealumnia  condemnarelur."  The 
definition  of  a  prtevaricator  is  given  in  the  Digest.* 
Vbllbiincm  rendered  void  ajl  intercessiones  by 
women,  whether  they  were  on  behalf  of  males  or 
females.  This  senatus  consultum  was  enacted  in 
the  consulship  of  Marcus  Silanus  and  Velleius  Tu- 
tor, as  appears  from  the  preamble  of  the  senatus 
consultum,*  and  it  appears  moat  probably  to  hare 
b«en  passed  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  from  the 
words  of  Ulpian  in  his  comment  upon  it.  In  the 
article  Intikcessio,  where  this  senatus  ctnsultum 
is  mentioned,  A.D.  10  seems  to  be  a  misprint  for 
A.D.  19.  The  name  of  Velleius  Tutor  does  not 
occur  in  the  Fasti  Consulares,  and  he  may  be  a  con- 
sul ^uffectus.  The  name  of  M.  Silanus  occurs  as 
consul  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  the  colleague 
of  Valerius  Asiaticus,  A.D.  46.*  ( Vid.  Intbkcis- 
■10.)  In  theyear  A.D.  19,  according  to  the  Fasti,  a 
M.  Silanus  was  also  consul ;  his  colleague,  accord- 
ing to  the  Fasti,  was  L.  Norbanus  Balbus,  and  this 
agrees  with  Tacitus.* 

ViTSAsiANDH  IS  ssslgued  to  the  reign  of  Vespa- 
sian, but  the  time  is  very  uncertain.  It  related  to 
fideiconunissa  libertas.' 

VoLDsiANOH,  enacted  in  the  reigB  of  Nero,  in  the 
consulship  of  Q.  Volusius  Satuminus  and  P.  Cor- 1 
nelius  Scipio,  A.D.  56.  It  contained  a  provision 
against  pulling  down  a  domus  or  villa  for  the  sake 
of  profit :  but  the  object  of  this  law  seems  rather 
obscure :  it  is  referred  to  without  the  name  being 
given  in  the  Digest.*  Tacitus'  mentions  a  sena- 
tus consultum  in  this  consulship  which  limited  the 
power  of  the  ediles  :  "  Quantam  curula,  quantum 
vUbeii  pigvorii  caperent,  vel  poena  irrogartnt."  A 
senatus  consultum  Volusianum  (if  the  name  is 
right)  enacted  that  persons  should  be  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  the  lex  Julia  de  vi  Privata,  who  joined 
in  the  suit  of  another  person  with  the  bargain  that 
they  should  share  whatever  was  acquired  by  the 
condemnatio.** 

SENIO'RES.  (Vid.  Co»itu,  p.  S«6.) 
SEPTEMBER.  {Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 
SEPTEMVIRI  EPULO-NES.  (Virf.  Epolones.) 
SEPTIMO'NTIUM,  a  Roman  festival  which  was 
ueld  in  the  month  of  December.  It  lasted  only  for 
one  day  {diet  Septinumtium,  dies  Seplimontialit). 
According  to  Festus,"  the  festival  was  the  same  as 
the  Agonalia ;  but  Scaliger,  in  his  note  on  this  pas- 
sage, has  shown  from  Varro'*  and  from  Tertullian'* 
tha*.  the  Septimontium  must  have  been  held  on  one 
of  the  last  days  of  December,  whereas  the  Agonalia 
took  place  on  the  tenth  of  this  month.  The  day  of 
llje  Septimontium  was  a  dies  feriatus  for  the  Mon- 
tani,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  seven  ancient  hills,  or, 
rather,  districts  of  Rome,  who  offered  on  this  day 
sacrifices  to  the  gods  in  their  respective  districts. 
These  sacra  {sacra  pro  rtumiilms^*)  were,  like  the 
Paganal'a,  not  sacra  publica,  but  privata.'*    (Com- 


I.  (Gatui,ii.,ail,tS3.— Dig.M,  tit.  1.— Ptoliu,  S.R.,iT.,tit. 
S.)— 3.  (Ann.,  liv.,  U.)— >.  (48,  tit.  IS,  •.  I :  ul  Stnatut  Con- 
mUdlii  Tnrpitia&um.>--4.  (Dig.  10,  tit.  1.) — 5.  fDion  Caw.,  Ix., 
«.)—«.  (Ann.,  ii.,  S».)-7.  (Dig.  40,  til.  »,  •.  30.)-8.  (18,  tit.  1, 
•.93:  S«Datui  oenniit,  &e.)— 9.  (Ann.,  ziii.,38.)— 10.  (Dig.48, 
tit.  T,  a.  0.) — 11.  (a.  T.  SeptimontiQin.) — 19.  (De  Ling.  Lat.,  v., 
p.  68,  ad.  Bip.)— 13.  (Da  IdoUd.,  10.}— 14.  (Feat.,  a.  *.  Publica 
Mcra.)— li.  (Varro,  I.  cj 


pare  Sacba.)  Tb 5y  were  believed  tc  navti  heea  ro 
stituted  to  commemorate  the  enclosure  of  the  sev 
en  hills  of  Rome  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  anC 
must  certainly  be  referred  to  a  time  when  the  Cap- 
itoline,  Quirinal,  and  Viminal  were  not  yet  inco* 
porated  with  Rome.' 

SEPTUM.     (Kid.  CoMiTi.   p.  897.) 

SEPTUNX.    {Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 

SEPT'LCRUM.    {Vid.  Fonus,  p.  461.) 

SERA.    {Vid.  Jamoa,  p.  526.) 

SE'RICUM  {iiipiKov),  Silk,  also  called  bombyci- 
num.  The  first  ancient  author  who  afforoii  any 
evidence  respecting  the  use  of  silk  is  Aristotle.* 
After  a  description,  partially  correct,  of  the  meta- 
morphoses of  the  silkworm  {borabyx'),  he  intimates 
that  the  produce  of  the  cocoons  was  wound  upon 
bobbins  by  women  for  the  purpose  of  being  woven, 
and  that  Pamphile,  daughter  of  Plates,  was  said  to 
have  first  woven  silk  in  Cos.  This  statement  au- 
thorizes the  conclusion  that  raw  silk  was  brought 
from  the  interior  of  Asia  and  manufactured  in  Cos 
as  early  as  the  fourth  century  B.C.  PYom  this  isl 
and  it  appears  that  the  Roman  ladies  obtained  their 
most  splendid  garments  {vid.  Coa  Vkstib),  so  that 
the  later  poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  Tibullus,*  Pro- 
pertius,*  Horace,*  and  Ovid,'  adnrn  their  verses 
with  allusions  to  these  elegant  textures,  which 
were  remarlnbly  thin,  sometimes  of  a  fine  purple 
dye,'  and  variegated  with  transverse  stripes  of 
gold.'  About  this  time  the  Parthian  conauests 
opened  a  way  for  the  transport  into  Italy  oi  all  the 
most  valuable  productions  of  Central  Asia,  which 
was  the  supposed  territory  of  the  Seres.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  silken  flags  attached  to  the  gUt 
standards  of  the  Parthians  in  the  battle  fought  in 
64  B.C.,"  must  have  been  a  very  striking  sight  for 
the  army  of  Crassus.  The  inquiries  of  the  Romans 
respecting  the  nature  of  this  beautiful  manufacture 
led  to  a  very  general  opinion  that  silk  in  its  natural 
state  was  a  tlun  fleece  found  on  trees."  An  author, 
nearly  contemporary  with  those  of  the  Augustan 
age  already  quoted,"  celebrated  not  only  the  ex- 
treme fineness  and  the  high  value,  but  also  the 
flowered  texture  of  these  productions.  The  cir- 
cumstances now  stated  sufficiently  account  for  the 
fact,  that  after  the  Augustan  age  we  find  no  far- 
ther mention  of  Coan,  but  only  of  Seric  webs.  The 
rage  for  the  latter  increased  more  and  more.  Even 
men  aspired  to  be  adorned  with  silk,  and  hence  the 
senate,  early  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  enacted  "  iV« 
vettit  Seriea  virot  fadaret."" 

In  the  succeeding  reigns  we  find  the  most  vigor- 
ous measures  adopted  by  those  emperors  who  were 
characterized  by  severity  of  manners,  to  restrict  the 
use  of  silk,  while  Caligula  and  others,  notorious  foi 
luxury  and  excess,  not  only  encouraged  it  in  the 
female  sex,  but  delighted  to  display  it  in  public  on 
their  own  persons."  Shb'-vls  and  scarfs  interwo 
ven  with  gold,  and  brought  Irom  the  remotest  East, 
were  accumulated  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  empress 
during  successive  reigns,"  until,  in  the  year  176, 
Antoninus  the  philosopher,  in  consequence  of  the 
exhausted  state  of  his  treasury,  sold  them  by  public 
auction  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  with  the  rest  of  the 
imperial  ornaments.'*  At  this  period  we  find  that 
the  silken  texture,  besides  being  mixed  with  gol^ 


1.  (Compara  0>lnnialla,  i...  10.  — Saet.,  ]>  mit.,  4.  — Plat, 
Qnnt.  Rom.,  08.— Niebubr,  Iliat.  of  Roma,  i.,  p.  389,  Ac.)— 1 
(H.  A.,T.,  19.)— 3.  (Martial, rlii., 33.)-  -4.  (ii.,4.)-S.  (i.,  J  j  ii.,I 
ii.,»i  ii.,4.)— 8.  (Cam.,  ir.,  18,  lS.-8at.,i.,S,  101.)— 7.  (Art 
Amat.,  ii.,  1t»».)-S.  (Hor.,  U. «.)-«.  (Tibnll.,  ii.,  6;-I0 
(Floma,  iii.,  ll.)-ll.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  ISl.— Potron.,  1».- 
Sancca,  Hippol.  388.  —  Feitui  Avienua,  93S.  —  S:i.  lul.,  Pan. 
Ti.,  4 ;  liT.,  «M  XTii.,  596.)- IS.  (Dionjra.  Peneg.,  7S5.)  —  IS 
(Tac.,  Ann.,  ii ,  33.— Diou  Caaa.,  Wi.,  IS.— Said.,  a. ».  TiC/puv.i 
—14.  (Saator  .  Calig.,  63.— Dion  Caaa.,  liz.,  IX.  —  Vid.  alao  /» 
taph.,  B.  J.,T^..»,4  4.)-1».  (Martial,  xi.,  ».)— 18.  (Capil.  « 
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j[puciKasTO{,  ;cpvffo{i^{'},  was  adorned  with  em- 
jmidery,  this  part  of  the  work  being  executed  ei- 
ther in  EgTpt  or  Asia  Minor  (Niloti*,  Maonia,  aeut*). 
The  Christian  authors,  from  Clemens  Alexandrinas* 
and  Tertullian*  downward,  discourage  or  condemn 
the  use  of  silk.  Plutarch  also  dissuades  the  virtu- 
ous and  prudent  wife  from  wearing  it,*  although  it 
is  probable  that  ribands  for  dressing  the  hair*  were 
not  uncommon,  since  these  goods  (5<rtca)  were  pro- 
curable in  the  vicus  Tuscus  at  Rome.*  Silk  thread 
<vas  also  Imported  and  used  for  various  purposes.' 

Although  Commodus  in  some  degree  replenished 
the  palace  with  valuable  and  curious  effects,  inclu- 
ding those  of  silk,*  this  article  soon  afterward  again 
became  very  rare,  so  that  few  writers  of  the  third 
century  make  mention  of  it.  When  finely  manu- 
factured, it  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold,  on  which  ac- 
count Aurelian  would  not  allow  his  empress  to 
have  even  a  single  shawl  of  purple  silk  [pallio  bUu- 
ta>  Strico').  The  use  of  silk  with  a  warp  of  linen 
or  wool,  called  tramoterica  and  tubterica,  as  distin- 
guished from  holoserica,  was  permitted  under  many 
restrictions.  About  the  end,  however,  of  the  third 
century,  silk,  especially  when  woven  with  a  warp 
of  interior  value,  began  to  be  much  more  generally 
worn  both  by  men  and  women  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that,  in  order  to  confine  the  enjoyment 
of  this  IUXU17  more  entirely  to  the  imperial  family 
and  court,  private  persons  were  forbidden  to  engage 
in  the  manufacture,  and  gold  and  silken  borders 
{paragauda)  were  allowed  to  be  made  only  in  the 
imperial  gynecea.    (Vtd.  Pakaoadda.) 

The  production  of  raw  silk  (fieraSa)  in  Europe  was 
first  attempted  under  Justinian,  A.D.  530.  The 
eggs  of  the  silkworm  were  conveyed  to  Byzantium 
m  the  hollow  stem  of  a  plant  from  "  Serinda,"  which 
vas  probably  Khotan  in  Little  Bucharia,  by  some 
nonks,  who  bad  learned  the  method  of  hatching  and 
earing  them.  The  worms  were  fed  with  the  leaf 
oCthe  black  or  common  mulberry  (otwd^jvof'*).  The 
lultivation  both  of  this  species  and  of  the  white 
mulberry,  the  breeding  of  silkworms,  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  their  produce,  having  been  long  confined 
to  G/eece,  were  at  length,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
transported  i.Ko  Sicily,  and  thence  extended  over 
the  south  of  Europe."  The  progress  of  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  industry  was,  however,  greatly  im- 
peded even  in  Greece,  both  by  sumptuary  laws  re- 
stricting the  use  of  silk  except  in  the  church  service, 
or  in  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  court,  and  also 
by  fines  and  prohibitions  against  private  sUkmills, 
and  by  other  attempts  to  regulate  the  price  both  of 
the  raw  and  manufactured  article.  It  was  at  one 
time  determined  that  the  businbss  should  be  carried 
on  solely  by  the  imperial  treasurer.  Peter  Barsames 
held  the  office,  and  conducted  himself  in  the  most 
oppressive  manner,  so  that  the  silk-trade  was  ruined 
both  in  Byzantium  and  at  Tyre  and  Beiytus,  while 
Justinian,  the  Empress  Theodora,  and  their  treasu- 
rer, amassed  great  wealth  by  the  monopoly."  The 
silks  woven  in  Europe  previously  to  the  thirteenth 
century  were  in  general  plain  in  their  pattern. 
Many  of  those  produced  by  the  industry  and  taste 
of  the  Seres,  i.  e.,  the  silk  manufacturers  of  the  in- 
terior of  Asia,  were  highly  elaborate,  and  appear  to 
have  been  very  similar  in  their  patterns  and  style 
of  ornament  to  the  Persian  shawls  of  modem  times. 

•SERPENS.    ( Vid.  Asms,  Dbaco,  Sips.  &c.) 

1.  (Lncaa,  z.,  141.  — Seneca,  Here.  (£t.,  Kr.)—t.  (Pcdag., 
n.,  10.)— 3.  (De  PaUio,  4.)— 4.  (Conj.  Pnw.,  p.  550,  vol.  ri.,  ed. 
Reiike.)— 5.  (Martial,  liv.,  S4.)—«.  (li.,  «.)  —  ?.  (Galen,  Ilcf)! 
Aidyy.,  p.  533,  Tol.  ti.,  ed.  Chartier.)  —8.  (Capitiil.,  Ferttn.,  8.) 
—  9.  (Vopiio.,  Aurel.,  4S.)  —  10.  (Procop.,  B.  Oolh.,  jr.,  17.  — 
Oljcai,  Aon.,  it  p.  SOS.  —  Zonar.,  Aon.,  xir.,  p.  80,  ed.  Da 
Cani^.  —  Phot.,  Bibl.,p.  80,ed.  Roth.)- II.  (Otto  Friiingen, 
Hiat.  Imp.  Freder.,  i.,  S3.— klan.  CooiMiuu,  ii.,  8 )— IS.  (Fro- 
•op.  Iliit.  Atcac,SS.) 
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•SERPYLLUM.  ( Vid.  Hnrrt-Lvi  • 
SERRA,  dim.  SERRULA  (irpiuv),  a  Saw.  \  wa 
made  of  iron  (ferrea,^  de  ferro  lamina*).  The  i«x 
of  the  larger  saw  used  for  cutting  timber  is  aen  ii 
the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  taken  froaa  a  iniai^ 
ture  in  the  celebrated  DIoscoridcs  written  at  *iie  «» 
ginning  of  the  sixth  century.*     It  is  of  tbe  k-'j* 


which  we  call  the  frame-saw,  because  it  is  fixtn  m 
a  rectangular  frame.  It  was  held  by  d  workman 
(«errartiu*)  at  each  end.  The  line  (tid  Linea)  was 
used  to  mark  the  timber  in  order  to  guide  the  saw  ;* 
and  its  movement  was  facilitated  by  driving  wedges 
with  a  hammer  between  the  planks  (lenues  tabuU] 
or  rafters  {traba).*  A  similar  representation  of  the 
use  of  the  frame-saw  is  given  in  a  painting  found  at 
Herculaneum,  the  operators  being  winged  genii,  at 
in  this  woodcut ;'  but  in  a  bas-relief  published  by 
Micali,*  the  two  sawyers  wear  tunics  girt  round  the 
waist  like  that  of  the  shipbuilder  in  the  woodcut  at 
p.  112.  The  woodcut  here  introduced  also  shows 
tbe  blade  of  the  saw  detached  from  its  frame,  witk 
a  ring  at  each  end  for  fixing  it  in  the  frame,  and  ex- 
hibited on  a  funereal  monument  published  by  Gmter. 
On  each  side  of  the  last-mentioned  figure  is  repre- 
sented a  hand-saw  adapted  to  be  used  by  :i  sin|^ 
person.  That  on  the  left  is  from  the  same  funereal 
monument  as  the  blade  of  the  frame-saw :  that  oi 
the  right  is  the  figure  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  saw 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  These  sawi 
(aemila  matuibtiata)  were  used  to  divide  the  small- 
er objects.  Some  of  them,  called  lupi,  had  a  partic- 
ular shape,  by  which  they  were  adapted  for  ampa- 
tatlng  the  branches  of  trees.* 

St.  Jerome'*  seems  clearly  to  allude  to  the  circu- 
lar saw,  which  was  probably  used,  as  at  present,  in 
cutting  veneers  (lamina  pratenuW^).  We  have  also 
intimations  of  the  use  of  the  centre-bit,  and  we  fiad 
that  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero"  it  was  employed  by 
thieves. 

PI  iny ",  mentions  tbe  use  of  the  saw  in  the  ancieat 
Belgium  for  cutting  white  building  stone :  some  of 
the  oolitic  and  cretaceous  rocks  are  still  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  both  in  that  part  of  the  CoDttnent 
and  in  the  south  of  England.  In  this  case  PUn; 
must  be  understood  to  speak  of  a  proper  or  toothed 
saw.  The  saw  without  teeth  was  then  used,  just 
as  it  is  now,  by  the  workers  in  marble,  and  th« 
place  of  teeth  was  supplied,  according  to  the  hard- 
ness of  the  stone,  either  by  emery,  or  by  varioii* 
kinds  of  sand  of  Inferior  hardness.'*  In  this  mannei 
the  ancient  artificers  were  able  to  cut  slabs  of  th« 
hardest  rocks,  which,  consequently,  were  adapted 
to  receive  the  highest  polish,  such  as  granite,  por- 


I.  (Nan.  Mate.,  p.  183,  ad.  Maieeri.)  — 8.  (bid.,  Oiic.,zii, 
I.  —  Vii(.,  Geoig.,  i.,  143.)  — 8.  (Montfaueoa,  PaLGne. 
803.)— 4.  (Sen.,  Epiat.,  ST.)- 5.  (Id.  ib..  80.)— S.  {Catmam,  1 


18.  —  Vii(.,  Geoig.,  i.,  143.)  — 8.  (Montfaueoa,  PaLGne.* 
803.)— 4.  (Sen.,  Epiat.,  ST.)— S.  (Id.  ib..  80.)— S.  (Conpfna,  Di 
Land.  Juit.,  ir.,  45-48.) —T.  (Ant.  d'Ercol.,  t.  I,  taT.M.)  — S 


(Ital.  ar.  il  dom.  dei  Rom.,  Ut.  48.)— 8.  (Pallad..  De  Ra  Kaaal 
I..  43.)— 10.  (in  Ii..  zzriii..  87.)—  II  (Plia..  H.  N.,  zri..  48.  a 
84.)— 18.  (Pro  Clnant..  •4.}— II.  (H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  88,  i  44.)— It 
(PUn.,  II.  N.,  xxxTi.,  8.  a.  8. 
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fttyrf,  ia|ii8-i8«ili,  and  amethyst.    (Fui.  Mola,  Pa- 

The  saw  is  an  iastniment  of  high  antiquity,  its 
invention  being  attributed  either  to  Dsedalos'  or  to 
his  nephew  Perdix*  {vid.  Cikcihus),  also  called  Ta- 
los,  who,  having  found  the  jaw  of  a  serpent,  and  di- 
vided a  piece  of  wood  with  it,  was  led  to  imitate  the 
teeth  in  iron.'  In  a  bas-relief  published  by  Winck- 
elmann,*  Dedalur  is  represented  holding  a  saw  ap- 
proaching very  closely  in  form  to  the  Egyptian  saw 
above  delineated. 

SERTA,  used  only  in  the  plural  (aTi/t/ut,  art^vo- 
f),  a  Festoon  or  Garland. 

The  art  of  weaving  wreaths  (tid.  Corona),  gar- 
lands, and  festoons,  employed  a  distinct  class  of  per- 
sons {coronarii  and  coronaria,  art^v^nUKOi'  or 
arefaptnrMicot ),  who  endeavoured  to  combine  all 
the  most  beautiful  variety  of  leaves,  of  flowers,  and 
of  fruits,  so  as  to  blend  their  forms,  colours,  and 
scents*  in  th«  most  agreeable  manner.  The  annex- 
ed woodcut,  taken  from  a  sarcophagus  at  Rome,' 
shows  a  festoon  adapted  to  be  suspended  by  means 
of  the  fillets  at  both  ends.  Its  extremities  are  skil- 
fully encased  in  acaatbas-leaves  :  its  body  consists 


apparently  of  laurel  or  bay,  toketiier  with  a  profusion 
of  fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears,  pumegranates,  bunch- 
es of  grapes,  and  fir-cones.  At  Athens  there  was  a 
market,  called  aretavovXoKiov,  for  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  this  class  of  productions,  the  work  being 
principally  performed  by  women  and  girls.* 

When  a  priest  was  preparing  a  sacrifice,  he  oflen 
appeared  with  a  festoon  intended  to  be  placed  on 
the  door  of  the  temple  (fata  frcmde,*  variia  tcrtis"), 
on  the  front  of  the  altar"  {vid.  Aba,  p.  77,  78),  or 
upon  the  head  of  the  victim.  Thus,  in  the  Iliad," 
Chryses,  besides  the  gilded  sceptre  which  denoted 
his  office  and  authority  (vid.  Scbptbdm),  canies  a 


garland  in  honour  of  ApoUo,  which  was  (irobubl) 
wound  about  the  sceptre.'  The  act  here  described 
is  seen  in  the  annex^  woodcut,  which  in  taken  ftwc 
a  bas  relief  in  the  collection  of  antiques  at  Ince- 
Blundell,  and  represents  a  priestess  carrying  in  her 
two  hands  a  festoon  to  suspend  upon  the  circular 
temple  which  is  seen  in  the  distance.  As  the  fes- 
toons remained  on  the  temples  long  after  their  fresh- 
ness had  departed,  they  became  very  combustible. 
The  Temple  of  Juno  at  Argos  was  destroyed  in 
consequence  of  their  being  set  on  fire.'  The  gar- 
lands on  funereal  monuments  hung  there  for  a  year, 
and  were  then  renewed.'  The  funeral  pile  was 
also  decorated  in  a  similar  manner,  but  with  an  ap- 
propriate choice  of  plants  and  flowers.*  ( Vid.  Funds, 
p.  458,  460.) 

Festoons  were  placed  upon  the  doorposts  of  pri- 
vate houses  in  token  of  joy  and  aflTection*  ^vid. 
Janva,  p.  687),  more  especially  on  occasion  of  a 
wedding.*  They  were  hung  about  a  palace  in  com- 
pliment to  the  wealthy  possessor  (interlabo  caronit 
(Uria^),  and  on  occasions  of  general  rejoicing ;  the 
streets  of  a  city  were  sometimes  enlivened  with 
these  splendid  and  tasteful  decorations.* 

The  smaller  garlands  or  crowns,  which  were 
worn  by  persons  on  the  head  or  round  the  neck, 
are  sometimes  called  terta.*  The  fashion  of  wear- 
ing such  garlands  suspended  from  the  neck  was 
ado|)«ed  by  the  eariy  Christians.'* 
SERVIUA  LEX.  (Vid.  Lmx,  p  686.) 
SERVIA'NA  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Pionos,  p.  776.) 
SE'RVITUS.  (Kid.  Servos,  Roman.) 
SERVITU'TES  are  considered  by  the  Roman 
law  as  parts  of  ownership,  which  are  opposed  To 
ownership  as  the  totality  of  all  those  rights  whun 
are  included  in  the  term  ownership.  The  owner  of 
a  thing  can  use  it  in  all  ways  consistent  with  hi 
ownership,  and  he  can  prevent  others  from  using  i 
in  any  way  that  is  inconsistent  with  his  full  enjoy 
ment  of  it  as  owner.  If  the  owner's  power  over 
the  thing  is  limited  either  way,  that  is,  if  his  enjoy 
ment  of  it  is  subject  to  the  condition  of  not  doing 
certain  acts  in  order  that  some  other  person  may 
have  the  benefit  of  such  forbearance,  or  to  the  con- 
dition of  allowing  others  to  do  certain  acts,  whicb 
limit  his  complete  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  the  thing  it 
said  "  servire,"  to  be  subject  to  a  "  termtui."  Hence 
when  a  thing  was  sold  as  "  optima  maxima,"  thif 
was  legally  understood  to  mean  that  it  was  war 
ranted  free  from  servitutes."  Servitutes  are  als« 
expressed  by  the  terms  "jura"  and  "jura  in  re,' 
and  these  terms  are  opposed  to  dominium  or  onm- 
plete  ownership.  He  who  exercises  a  servitua 
therefore,  has  not  the  animus  doraini,  not  even  it 
the  case  of  ususfructus,  for  the  ususfructuarius  ii 
never  recognised  as  owner  In  the  Roman  law.  Tbt 
technical  word  for  ownership,  when  the  ususfrcetUk 
is  deducted  from  it,  is  proprietas. 

A  man  can  only  have  a  right  to  a  snrvitus  in  an- 
other person's  property  :  the  notion  of  the  ierm  has 
no  direct  relation  to  his  own  piopeny.  Also,  a  ser- 
vitns  can  only  be  in  a  corporeal  lUing.  Viewed 
with  respect  to  the  owner  of  the  thing,  a  servitua 
either  consists  in  his  being  restrained  from  doing 
certain  acts  to  his  propert/.  which  otherwise  he 
might  do  (tervitutiiua  iniunfueiendo  coruitlit;  Ser 
Vitus  lugatiea),  or  it  consists  in  his  being  bound  tc 
allow  some  other  pensoti  to  do  something  to  the 
property,  which  such  i>evson  might  otherwise  be 
prevented  from  doiiig  (termtui  qua  in  patiendo  eon- 


I.  (Pliii..  U.  N.,  Tii.,  X.—Sm.,  Epitt.,  W.)— t.  (H/fin.,  Fib., 
tli.—Onti,  M»t.,  viti.,  S48.)-S.  (Diod.  Sic,  W.,  7<.— AwUod., 
iii.,  15.)— 4.  (Mem.  ln«l.,  ii.,  flg.  94.)— 5.  (Theophr.,  H.  P..  Ti., 
8,»  I.— Plin.,  n.  N.,  «i.,  «,  ».  3.)  — B.  (Virg.,  O™,  14,  SS.)— 
T.  (Millio,  Onl.  Myth.,  ii.,  100.)  — 8.  (Ariitojih.,  Thnm.,  4U.) 
—9.  ( Vira.,  Mn.,  ii.,  Mt.)— 10.  (Id.  ib.,  it.,  IM.— Jot.,  xii.,  84. 
-  lAcau.  ii,U4.)— 11.  (Viis.,JBB.,i.,41T)— la.  (i.,  14,».) 


I.  (VU.  llio  Ari^i>pb.,  At.,  894.— Fix,  948.— Callim.,  Brmii. 
in  Cor.,  45.)— ».  'Thtcri.,  iv.,  133, 1)  S.  — Pant,  ii.,  17,  t  7.)— 
3.  (Tiball..  ii..  4,  48  ;  7,  SS— Propert.,  iii.,  10,  43.)— 4.  (Virg. 
JEn.,  i».,  50«.)— S.  (Tilmll.,  i.,  »,  14.)— «.  (Looan,  ii.,  354.)— 7 
(PraOeot.  iA  Symm.,  ii.,  7a«.)-8.  (Mart.,  vi.,  79, 8.)-^.  (Ti.  oU. 
i.,  7,  »».)-10.  (Min.  Felix,  38.)-ll.  (Dig.  50,  Ul.  «,•.  80,  U» 

—CubttK*  Cic,  D«  Le»-  MC->  ii>  i  >■)  
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MM  Stmiut  iffirmaiha).  A  serritos  never  con- 
sists in  the  owner  of  the  servient  property  being 
obliged  to  do  any  act  to  his  property,  thongh  he 
may  he  obliged  to  do  acts  which  are  necessary  to- 
wards the  enjoyment  of  the  serritus.' 

There  were  two  classes  of  servitutes.  Either 
they  had  for  their  subject  a  definite  person,  who 
could  exercise  the  right,  in  which  case  they  were 
called  personal,  personarum ;  or  they  had  for  their 
subject  another  piece  of  property,  or  a  bouse,  or 
land,  and  the  person  who  exercised  the  servitus  ex- 
ercised it  in  respect  of  his  right  to  the  house  or 
land  which  was  its  subject.  Servitutes  of  the  latter 
kind  were  called  prssdial,  servitutes  prEdiorum  or 
rerum,  or  jura  prgediurum  i*  and  with  reference  to 
their  special  kinds,  jura  aqnarum,  dec* 

The  exercise  of  personal  servitutes,  of  which 
osas  and  ususfructus  were  the  principal,  was  al- 
ways connected  with  the  natural  possession  of  the 
thing,  and,  consequently,  the  quact  p<>ss«3s:o  of 
such  servitutes  had  a  close  resemblaoca  to  pocses- 
sio.  ( Vid.  PossEssto.)  Servitutes  of  this  class 
consisted  solely  "  in  poHendo." 

PrEedial  servitutes  consisted  both  in  "fo-'tendo" 
and  "in  turn  fttciendo."  Those  which  consisted  in 
"patiendo''  were  either  acts  which  a  ptirsos  might 
do,  by  virtue  of  his  right,  upon  the  property  of  an- 
other, as  the  jus  itineris,  ore,  or  they  were  acts 
which  he  could  do  to  or  upon  the  property  of  anoth- 
er, by  virtue  of  possessing  another  piece  of  proper- 
ty, as  the  jus  tigni  immittendi.  Those  which  con- 
sisted "  in  non  faciendo"  were  acts  which,  as  the 
possessor  of  a  piece  of  property,  he  could  require 
the  owner  of  another  piece  of  property  not  to  do, 
but  which,  except  for  the  servitus,  the  owner  might 
do. 

Personal  servitutes  were  Usos,  Ususfboctds, 
babitatio,  and  opere  servorum  et  animalium. 

Habitatio,  or  the  right  of  living  in  another  per- 
son's house,  resembled  the  ususfructus  or  usus 
cdium.  But  it  was  not  lost,  as  ususfructus  and 
usus  were,  by  capitis  diminutio  or  neglect  to  exer- 
cise the  right.  Also,  it  consisted  in  the  right  to  in- 
habit some  definite  part  of  a  house  only,  and  not 
the  whole ;  the  babitatio  could  be  sold  or  let.  If 
it  was  a  donatio  inter  vivos,  it  could  be  set  aside  by 
the  heredes  of  the  giver.* 

Opera  servorum  et  animalium  consisted  in  a  man 
having  a  right  to  the  use  and  services  of  another 
person's  slave  or  beast,  so  long  as  the  slave  or  beast 
lived.  The  servitus  continued  alter  the  death  of 
the  person  entitled  to  it,  and  was  not  lost  by  a  capi- 
tis diminutio,  nor  by  neglect  to  exercise  it.  This  is 
called  by  Caius*  the  "  Utusfruclut  homtmm  et  eel- 
trorum  animatium." 

Predial  servitutes  imply  the  existence  of  two 
pieces  of  land  (preedia),  one  of  which  owes  a  ser- 
vitus to  the  other  {Mervilutum  debet,  pradium,  fundus 
terviens),  and  the  servitus  is  said  to  be  due  idelicri) 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  name  of  prvdium 
dominans,  which  is  now  ol\en  used  to  designate  the 
praedium  to  which  the  servitus  is  due,  is  modem. 
It  is  o'  the  nature  of  a  servitus  to  be  an  advantage 
to  the  land  to  which  it  belongs  :  it  must  be  some- 
thing that  in  some  way  increases  its  value.  It 
must  also  be  a  thing  that  is  permanently  to  the  ad- 
'^antagu  of  the  dominant  pra^ium.  The  servitus  is 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  dominant  praedium  in 
such  a  sense  that  it  cannot  be  alienated  without  the 
prcdium,  nor  pledged,  nor  let. 

Praedial  servitutes  were  either  prcdiorom  urba- 
torum  or  rusticorum.  But  the  word  servitus  has 
•  doible  meaning,  according  as  we  view  it  as  a 

I.  (Dig   8,  lit.  I,  «.  IS.)— t.  (Oaint,  ii.,  17,  ».)— 3.  (Cic, 
PmCM!iii.,M.)-4.  (Dig.  7,  tic.  8^  "  De  Uia  (t  Habitatiiu  "— 
Dig.  II,  tit.  i,  •.  (7,  XI.— lut,  ii.,  tit.  }.)— t.  (ii.,  SS.) 
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right  or  a  duly.  The  serritDS  of  a  pradinia 
cum  or  urbanum  is,  in  the  former  sense,  the  mm- 
vitas  which  belongs  to  a  particular  praedium  as  a 
right :  in  the  latter  sense,  it  is  the  servitus  wbieti 
some  particular  prasdium  owes  as  a  duty.  When  lite 
two  praedia  are  contemplated  together  in  their  mu- 
tual relations  of  right  and  duty,  the  word  aervitns 
expresses  the  whole  relation.  Servitutes  urbaDC 
appear  to  be  those  which  are  for  the  advantage  of 
an  edifice  as  such,  and  rusticae  those  which  are  Un 
the  advantage  of  a  piece  of  ground  as  such,  and 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture. 
The  following  are  the  principal  servitutes  uibaius . 

1.  Oneris  ferendi,  or  the  right  which  a  man  has  to 
use  the  edifice  or  wall  of  his  neighbour  to  auppon 
his  own  edifice.  The  owner  of  the  servient  prop- 
erty was  consequently  bound  to  keep  it  in  repair,  so 
that  it  should  be  adequate  to  discharge  its  duty.' 

2.  Tigni  immittendi,  or  the  right  of  planting  a  beam 
in  or  upon  a  neighbour's  w^  3.  Projiciendi,  or 
the  right  of  adding  something  to  a  man's  edifiee. 
though  it  shall  project  into  the  open  space  which  is 
above  his  neighbour's  grounds.  4.  Stillicidii,  oi 
duminis  recipiendi  or  immittendi.  This  servitus 
was  either  a  right  which  a  man  had  for  the  rain 
water  to  run  from  his  house  upon  and  through  hi* 
neighbour's  premises,  or  a  right  to  draw  such  watei 
from  his  neighbour's  premises  to  his  own.  The 
technical  meaning  of  stillieidium  is  rain  in  drops ; 
when  collected  in  a  flowing  body,  it  is  flumen.*  6. 
Altius  non  tollendi,  or  the  duty  which  a  man  owed 
not  to  build  his  house  higher  than  its  present  eleva- 
tion, or  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  a  piece  of  land 
not  to  raise  his  edifice  above  a  certain  height,  in  or- 
der that  the  owner  of  some  other  house  might  have 
the  advantage  of  such  forbearance.  Ifamanwaa 
released  from  this  duty  by  bis  neighbour,  he  ob- 
tained a  new  right,  which  was  the  jus  ahius  tol- 
lendL  In  like  manner,  a  man  whose  ground  waa 
released  from  the  servitus  stillicidii,  was  said  to 
have  the  servitus  stillicidii  non  recipiendi.  Tbia 
was  not  strictly  accurate  language ;  for  if  a  servita* 
is  defined  to  be  some  limitation  of  the  naual  rigbta 
of  ownership,  a  recovery  of  these  rights,  or  a  re- 
lease from  the  duties  which  is  impli^  by  the  pos- 
session of  these  rights  by  another,  merely  gives  the 
complete  exercise  of  ownership,  and  so  destroys  aU 
notion  of  a  servitus.  Still,  such  was  the  language 
of  the  Roman  jurists;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
enumerated  among  the  urbanae  servitutes*  "  StUli- 
cidium  avertendi  in  teetum  vet  aream  vicini  out  nam 
avertendi."  7.  Servitus  no  lominibus,  and  ne  pnw- 
pectui  officiator,  or  the  duty  which  a  man  owes  to 
his  neighbour's  land  not  to  obstruct  his  light  or  his 
prospect  ;*  and  servitus  luminum  or  prospectus,  oi 
the  duty  of  a  man  to  allow  his  neighbour  to  make 
openings  into  his  premises,  as  in  a  common  wall,  for 
instance,  to  get  light  or  a  prospect.  It  was  a  ser- 
vitus the  object  of  which  was  to  procure  light, 
whereas  the  ne  officiatur  was  to  prevent  the  de 
stroying  of  light.*  But  there  are  different  opinions 
as  to  the  meaning  of  servitus  luminum.  8.  Servi- 
tus stercolinii,  or  the  right  of  placing  dung  against 
a  neighbour's  wall,  dec.  9.  Servitus  fumi  immit- 
tendi, or  the  right  of  sending  one's  smoke  through 
a  neighbour's  chimney. 

The  following  are  the  principal  servitutes  msti- 
cffi  :  1.  Servitus  itineris,  or  the  right  of  a  footpath 
through  another  man's  ground,  or  to  nde  throogfa 
on  horseback,  or  in  a  sella  or  lectica,  for  a  man  ia 
such  cases  was  said  ire,  and  not  tgen.  Viewed 
with  reference  to  the  person  who  exercised  the 
right,  this  servitus  was  properly  called  jus  eandi.* 
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S.  Actus  or  Bgendi,  or  the  right  of  driving  a  beast  or 
carriage  through  another  man's  land.  3.  Vie,  or  the 
right  eundi  et  agendi  et  ambolandi.  Via  of  course  in- 
cluded the  other  two  servitutes,  and  it  was  distin- 
guished from  them  by  its  width,  which  was  defined 
by  the  Twelve  Tables.'  The  width  of  an  iter  or 
actus  might  be  a  matter  of  evidence,  and  if  it  was 
not  determined,  it  was  settled  by  an  arbiter.  If  the 
width  of  a  via  was  not  detenniued,  its  width  was 
lakea  to  be  the  legal  width  {.latitudo  Ugitima).  In 
the  work  of  Frontinus,  De  Coloniis,  the  phrase  "  iter 
populo  debtlur"  or  "mm  debttur"  frequently  occurs. 
When  "  iter  dehfur"  occurs,  the  width  of  the  iter  is 
(iven  in  feet.  U  seems  that,  in  the  assignment  of 
the  lauds  in  these  instances,  the  lands  were  made 
"  iertire  popuio,"  for  the  purposes  of  a  road.  4. 
8ervitu8  pascendi,  or  the  right  of  a  man  in  respect 
of  the  ground  to  which  bis  cattle  are  attached,  to 
pasture  them  on  another's  ground.  5.  Servitus 
aquieductus,  or  the  ducendi  aquam  per  fundum  alie- 
num.  There  were  also  other  servitutes,  as  aquc 
haustus,  pecoris  ad  aquam  appulsus,  calcis  coquen- 
de,  and  arenz  fodiends.  If  a  publicus  locus  or  a  via 
publica  intervened,  no  servitus  aquieductus  could 
be  imposed,  but  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  the 
princeps  for  permission  to  form  an  aqusductus 
across  a  public  road.  The  intervention  of  a  sacer 
et  religiosus  locus  was  an  obstacle  to  imposing  an 
itinens  servitus,  for  no  servitus  could  be  due  to 
any  person  on  ground  which  was  sacer  or  religi- 
osus. 

A  servitus  negativa  could  be  acquired  by  mere 
oootract ;  and  it  seems  the  better  opinion  that  a 
servitus  affirmativa  could  be  so  acquired,  and  that 
traditio,  at  least  in  the  later  periods,  was  not  neces- 
•ary  in  order  to  establish  the  jus  servitutis,  but 
only  to  give  a  right  to  the  publiciana  in  rem  actio.* 
The  phrases  "agua  jut  eonstiluere,"  "  termtutcm 
fundo  imponere,"  occur.*  According  to  Gains,  ser- 
vitutes urbane  could  only  be  transferred  by  the  in 
jure  cessio :  servitutes  rustics  could  be  transferred 
by  mancipatio  also.* 

A  servitus  might  be  established  by  testament 
(tervitus  Ugataf),  and  the  right  to  it  was  acquired 
when  the  "  dia  Ugati  cettic"  (vui.  Lkoatuh)  ;  but 
tradition  was  necessary  iu  order  to  give  a  right  to 
the  publiciana  in  rem  actio.  A  servitus  could  be 
established  by  the  decision  of  a  judex  in  the  judi- 
eium  familie  erciscundc,  communi  dividundo,  and 
in  a  case  where  the  judex  adjudicated  the  proprie- 
tas  to  one  and  the  uausfructus  to  anotljer.*  Servi- 
tutes could  also  be  acquired  by  the  praescriptio  longi 
temporis.'  An  obsrjire  and  corrupt  passage  of  Ci- 
coro*  seems  to  allude  to  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
a  right  to  a  servitus  by  use,  as  to  which  a  lex 
Scribonip  made  a  change.  (KU.  Lax  Scbibonia.) 
Quasi  servitDtes  were  sometimes  simply  founded 
OD  positive  enactments,  which  limited  the  owner  of 
a  property  in  its  enjoyment ;'  and  others  were  con- 
sidered as  "  telut  jure  impotila."'* 

A  servitus  might  be  released  {remiui)  to  the  own- 
er of  the  fundus  serviens,"  or  it  might  be  surren- 
dered by  allowing  the  owner  of  the  fundus  serviens 
to  do  certain  acts  upon  it  which  were  inconsistent 
tvith  the  continuance  of  the  servitus.'*  If  both  the 
dominant  and  the  servient  land  came  to  belong  to 
3ne  owner,  the  servitutes  were  extinguished ;  there 
was  a  confusio."  If  the  separate  owners  of  two 
separate  estates  jointly  acquired  an  estate  which 
was  servient  to  the  two  separate  estates,  the  servi- 
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tutes  were  nut  extinguished ;  but  they  were  extin 
guished  if  the  joint  owners  of  a  dominant  estate 
jointly  acquired  the  servient  estate.*  f  he  eeivitue 
was  also  extinguished  when  the  usufructuarius  ac  • 
quired  the  proprietaa  of  the  thing.  A  servitus  nrns 
extinguished  by  the  extinction  of  the  object ;  but  if 
the  servient  object  was  restored,  the  servitus  was 
also  restored.*  A  servitus  was  extinguished  uy  the 
extinction  of  the  subject,  as  in  the  case  of  a  person 
al  servitude,  with  the  death  of  the  person  who  wat 
entitled  to  it ;  and  in  the  case  of  predial  servitutes, 
with  the  destruction  of  the  dominant  subject ;  but 
they  were  revived  with  its  revival.  A  servitus 
might  be  extinguished  by  not  using  it.  According 
to  the  old  law,  ususfructus  and  usus  were  lost, 
through  not  exercising  the  right,  in  two  years  in 
the  case  of  things  immovable,  and  in  one  year  in 
the  case  of  things  movable.  In  Justinian's  legisla- 
tion, ususfnictus  and  usus  were  onlv  lost  by  not 
exercising  the  right  when  there  had  been  a  ut>uca- 
pio  libertatia  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  thing, 
or  the  ownership  had  been  acquired  by  usucapi- 
on.' 

Servitutes  might  be  the  pubjecta  of  actiones  in 
rem.  An  actio  confessoria  or  vindicatio  servitutis 
had  for  its  object  the  establishing  the  right  to  a  ser- 
vitus, and  it  could  only  be  brought  by  the  owner  of 
the  dominant  land  when  it  was  due  to  land.  The 
object  of  the  action  was  the  establishment  of  the 
right,  damages,  and  security  against  future  disturb- 
ance in  the  exercise  of  the  right.  The  plaintiff  had, 
of  course,  to  prove  his  title  to  the  servitus.  The 
actio  negatoria  or  vindicatio  libertatia  might  be 
brought  by  the  owner  of  the  property  against  any 
person  who  claimed  a  servitus  in  it.  "The  object 
was  to  establish  the  freedom  of  the  property  froia 
the  servitus  for  damages,  and  for  security  to  the 
owner  against  future  disturbance  in  the  exercise  of 
his  ownership.  The  plaintiffhad,  of  course,  to  prove 
his  ownership,  and  the  defendant  to  prove  bis  title 
to  the  servitus.* 

In  the  case  of  personal  servitutes,  the  interdicts 
were  just  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  proper  posses- 
sion ;  the  interdict  which  was  applied  in  the  case 
of  proper  possession  was  here  applied  as  a  utile  in 
terdictum.* 

In  the  case  of  predial  servitutes,  we  must  first 
consider  the  positive.  In  the  first  class,  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  juris  quasi  possessio  is  elTected  by  an 
act  which  is  done  simply  as  an  exercise  of  the  right, 
independent  of  any  other  right.  The  interference 
with  the  exercise  of  the  right  was  prevented  by  in- 
terdicts applicable  to  the  several  cases.  A  person 
who  was  disturbed  in  exercising  a  jus  itineris,  ac- 
tus, vie,  by  any  person  whatever,  whether  the  own- 
er of  the  servient  land  or  any  other  person,  bad  a 
right  to  the  interdict :  the  object  of  this  interdict 
was  protection  against  the  disturbance,  and  com- 
pensation; its  effect  was  exactly  like  that  of  the 
interdict  uti  possidetis.  Another  interdict  applied 
to  the  same  objects  as  the  preceding  interdict,  but 
its  object  was  to  protect  the  person  entitled  to  the 
servitus  from  being  disturbed  by  the  owner  while 
he  was  putting  the  way  or  road  in  a  condition  fit 
for  use. 

There  were  various  other  interdicts,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  jus  aque  quolidiane  vel  sstive  dncen- 
de  ;•  in  the  case  of  the  repair  of  water  passages  j' 
in  the  case  of  the  jus  aque  hauriende.* 

The  second  class  of  positive  servitudes  consists 
in  the  exercise  of  the  servitude  in  connexion  with 
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Che  poaaesslon  of  another  piece  of  property.  The 
intenliots  apidicable  to  this  case  are  explained  un- 
der the  next  class,  that  of  negative  serritutes. 

In  the  ease  of  negative  servitutes,  there  are  only 
two  modes  in  which  the  juris  quasi  possessio  can  be 
acquired :  1,  when  the  owner  of  the  servient  prop- 
erty attempts  to  do  some  act  which  the  owner  of 
the  dominant  property  considers  inconsistent  with 
his  servitus,  and  is  prevented ;  3,  by  any  legal  act 
vhich  is  capable  of  transferring  the  jus  servitutis. 
The  possession  is  lost  when  the  owner  of  the  ser- 
vient property  does  an  act  which  is  contrary  to  the 
right.  The  possession  of  the  servitutes  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  class  was  protected  by  the  interdict 
uti  possidetis.  There  was  a  special  interdict  about 
sewers  (De  Chacit^). 

It  has  been  stated  that  quasi  servitutes  were 
sometimes  founded  on  positive  enactmpnts.  These 
were  not  servitutes  prcqierly  so  called,  for  they  were 
limitations  of  the  exercise  of  ownership  made  for 
the  public  benefit.  The  only  cases  of  the  ^nutation 
of  tbe  exercise  of  ownership  by  positive  enactment 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Pandecl,  nro  reducible 
to  three  principal  classes.  Tbe  first  dsss  compre- 
hends the  limitation  of  ownership  on  teiijrous 
grounds.  To  tifis  class  belongs  finic,  or  a  spaco  of 
five  feet  in  width  between  adjoining  estates,  which 
it  was  not  permitted  to  cultivate.  This  intermedi- 
ate space  was  sacred,  and  it  was  used  by  the  own- 
era  of  the  adjoining  lands  for  sacrifice.  To  this 
class  also  belongs  the  rule,  that  if  a  man  had  ba- 
ried  a  dead  body  on  tbe  land  of  another  without  his 
consent,  he  could  not,  as  a  general  lule,  be  compel- 
led to  remove  the  body,  but  be  was  bound  to  make 
recompense.*  The  second  class  comprehends  rules 
relating  to  police.  According  to  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, every  owner  of  land  in  the  city  was  required 
to  leave  a  space  of  two  feet  and  a  half  vacant  a'J 
round  any  edifice  that  he  erected :  this  was  call'jd 
Ugitttnum  $]MUium.  UgUimtu  moduM.  Consequently, 
between  two  adjoining  houses  there  must  be  a  va- 
eant  space  of  five  feet.  This  law  was,  no  doubt, 
often  neglected ;  for,  after  the  fire  in  Nero's  reign,* 
it  was  forbidden  to  build  houses  with  a  common 
wall  (eotiuituttio  fttrietum),  and  the  old  legitimum 
spatium  was  agam  required  to  be  observed ;  and  it 
is  referred  to  in  a  rescript  of  Antoninus  and  Verus.* 
This  class  also  comprehends  rules  as  to  the  height 
and  form  of  buildings.  Augustus'  fixed  the  height 
nt  seventy  feet ;  Nero  also,  after  the  great  fire,  made 
some  regulations  with  the  view  of  limiting  the  height 
of  houses.  Trajan  fixed  the  greatest  height  at  sixty 
feet.  These  regulations  were  general,  and  had  no 
reference  to  the  convenience  of  persons  who  pos- 
sessed adjoining  houses :  they  had,  therefore,  no  re- 
lation at  all  to  tbe  servitutes  altius  toUendi  and  non 
toUendi,  as  some  writers  suppose.  The  rule  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  which  forbade  the  removing  a  "  lig- 
num furtivum  adiinu  vel  vineis  junctum,"  hiul  for  its 
object  the  preventing  of  accidents.*  Another  rule 
declared  that  the  owners  of  lands  which  were  ad- 
joining to  public  aqueducts  should  permit  materials 
to  be  taken  from  their  lands  for  these  public  purpo- 
ses, but  should  receive  a  proper  compensation.  The 
Twelve  Tables  forbade  the  burning  or  interring  of  a 
dead  body  in  the  city ;  and  this  rule  was  enforced 
by  a  lex  Duilia.  In  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pinr.i,  this 
rule  prevailed  both  in  Rome  and  other  cities. 

The  thutl  class  of  limitations  bad  for  its  object 
the  promotion  of  agriculture.  It  comprised  the 
rules  relatirig  to  Aqui  Pluvu,  and  to  the  tignum 
junctum  in  the  case  of  a  vineyard  ;  and  it  gave  a 
man  permission  to  go  on  his  neighbour's  premises 
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to  gather  the  ftmits  wbict  bad  (Ulen  tbereoj  i 
his  trees,  with  this  limitation,  that  he  oouM  ocly  gc 
CTery  third  day.'  The  Twelve  Tables  eaacted  tlol 
if  a  neighbour's  tree  bong  over  into  another  peraoa't 
land,  that  person  might  trim  it  to  the  height  of  ft- 
teen  feet  from  the  ground  {juindtcim  pedt*  alt  w  cia 
tublucalor).  The  rule  was  a  limitatioD  of  iiwBeT- 
ship,  bat  not  a  limitation  of  the  ownership  o{  the 
tree-owner :  it  was  a  limitation  of  the  owneiship 
of  the  land-owner;  for  it  altowed  his  neigfabooi^ 
tree  to  overhang  his  ground,  provided  there  were 
no  branches  less  than  fifteen  feet  from  tbe  groond. 

With  these  exceptions,  some  of  which  were  of 
great  antiquity,  ownership  in  Roman  law  miuit  be 
considered  as  unlimited.  These  limitations,  ibii, 
bad  no  reference  to  tbe  convenience  of  individaali 
who  had  adjoining  houses  or  lands.  With  respect 
to  neighbours,  the  law  allowed  them  to  regalate 
their  mutual  interests  as  they  pleased ;  and,  acoort- 
inj^y,  a  man  could  agree  to  allow  a  neigtabonr  ta 
derive  a  certain  benefit  from  his  land,  which  tfaeir 
proximity  rendered  desirable  to  him,  or  be  conU 
agree  to  abstain  from  certain  acta  on  his  land  fa 
the  benefit  of  his  neighbour's  land.  The  law  gave 
force  to  these  agreements  under  tbe  name  of  servi- 
tutes, and  assimilated  the  benefits  of  them  to  the 
right  of  ownership  by  attaching  to  them  a  right  of 
action  like  that  which  an  owner  enjoyed. 

This  view  of  the  limitation  of  ownership  amoog 
the  Romans  by  positive  enactment  is  from  a  valsA 
ble  essay  by  Dirksen.* 

This  imperfect  sketch  may  be  completed  by  re^ 
erence  to  the  following  works,  and  the  autlMwitae* 
cuoted  in  them :  Mackeldey,  Lehrbuek,  ^e. — ^Mob- 
lenbrach,  Doclrina  Pandectarum,  p.  368,  <Scc.— Sa- 
vigny,  Daa  Recht  da  Betitxa,  Juris  Qutui  Piutettit, 
p.  6S6,  6th  ed.— Kon  der  BetttUung  dtr  Serwitmtn 
dunk  simple  Vertrag  und  SlipuUUum,  tod  Ilazae. 
Rbein.  Mus.  flir  Jurisprudenz,  Enter  Jakrgamg.— 
Von  dtm  VerhaUniu  da  Eigenikum  xu  den  &m- 
tuten,  von  Puchta,  Rkein.  Mut.  Ertt.  Jakrg. 

SERVUS  (Gbkk).  Tbe  Greek  doiXot,  Mkts  tUe 
Latin  tereut,  corresponds  to  the  usual  meaning  of 
our  word  slave.  Slavery  existed  almost  tbroogh 
out  the  whole  of  Greece  ;  and  Aristotle*  says  that 
a  complete  household  is  that  which  consists  vt 
slaves  and  freemen  (oiic/a  di  rector  ta  dovTUtr  aai 
i^tvOipw),  and  he  defines  a  slave  to  be  a  Hviag 
workiog-tool  and  possession  (6  iSovXof  Ifrpvxo*  Ifrf- 
vov  ;*  6  iov^o{  KT^/td  n  litjpvxov').  None  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  ever  seem  to  have  objected  to 
slavery  as  a  thing  morally  wrong ;  Plato,  in  his  per- 
fect state,  only  desires  that  no  Greeks  sbonld  he 
made  slaves  by  Greeks,*  and  Aristo.V  defend*  tbe 
justice  of  the  institutioD  on  the  gro  juJ  of  a  direrai- 
ty  of  race,  and  divides  mankind  into  u:o  free  {Uei 
Btpoi).,  and  those  who  are  slaves  by  nature  (ol  ^•on 
iovX-H) :  under  the  latter  description  he  appears  to 
have  regarded  all  barbarians  in  the  Greek  sense  of 
th<!  wor^,  and  therefore  considers  their  slaveiT  jna- 
tifiable. 

In  the  most  ancient  times  there  are  said  to  have 
been  no  slaves  in  Greece  ;*  but  we  find  them  in  tbe 
Homeric  poems,  though  by  no  means  so  geoeraU; 
as  In  later  times.  They  are  nsually  prisoners  takei 
in  war  (iopiaXuToi),  who  serve  thehr  conqneron, 
but  we  also  read  as  well  of  the  purohase  and  salt 
of  slaves.*  They  were,  however,  at  that  tint 
mostly  confined  to  the  bouse*  of  the  wealthy. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  slavery  among  tbt 
Greeks.    One  species  arose  when  the  inhabitaMt 
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•(  r  country  wo*  subdaed  by  an  invading  tribe, 
and  mduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs  or  bondsmen  : 
they  lived  npon  and  cultivated  the  land  which  their 
mastors  had  appropriated  to  themselves,  and  paid 
theiii  a  certain  rent.  They  also  attended  their  mas- 
ters in  war.  They  could  not  be  sold  out  of  the 
country  or  separated  from  their  families,  and  could 
acquire  property.  Such  were  the  Helots  of  Sparta 
'md.  Helotes),  the  Penestn  of  Thessaly  {vid.  Pe- 
NEiTii),  the  Bithynians  at  Byzantium,  the  Callicyrii 
at  Syracuse,  the  Mariandyni  at  Heraclea  in  Pontns, 
the  Aphamiotte  in  Crete.  (Vid  Coshi,  p.  316.) 
The  other  species  of  slavery  consisted  of  domestic 
slaves  acquired  by  purchase  (op/vpui^rot  or  xpvo"- 
mi^M^),  who  were  entirely  the  property  of  their  mas- 
ters, and  could  be  disposed  of  like  sny  other  goods 
and  chattels :  these  were  the  iSovXot  properly  so 
called,  and  were  the  kind  of  slaves  that  existed  at 
Athens  and  Corinth.  In  commercial  cities  slaves 
were  very  numerous,  as  they  performed  the  work 
of  the  artisans  and  manufacturers  of  modem  towns. 
In  poorer  republics,  which  had  little  or  no  capital, 
and  which  subsisted  wholly  by  agriculture,  they 
would  be  few :  thus  in  Phocis  and  Ixxsris  there  are 
said  to  have  been  originally  no  domestic  slaves.* 
The  majority  of  slaves  were  purchased ;  few,  com- 
paratively, were  bom  in  the  family  of  the  master, 
partly  because  the  niunber  of  female  slaves  was 
very  small  in  comparison  with  the  male,  and  partly 
because  the  cohabitation  of  slaves  was  discouraged, 
as  it  was  considered  cheaper  to  purchase  than  to 
rear  slaves.  A  slave  bom  in  the  house  of  a  master 
was  called  oUiTpn^,  in  contradistinction  to  one  pur- 
chased, who  was  called  oUiriK.*  If  both  the  father 
and  mother  were  slaves,  the  offspring  was  called 
i^'dovAof  :*  if  the  parents  were  olKorpttec,  the  off- 
«pring  was  called  oUoTpitaio^.* 

It  was  a  recognised  rale  of  Greek  national  law, 
Uiit  the  persons  of  those  who  were  taken  prisoners 
in  war  became  the  property  of  the  conqueror,*  but 
il  was  the  practice  for  the  Greeks  to  give  liberty  to 
those  of  their  own  nation  on  payment  of  a  ransom. 
Consequently,  almost  all  slaves  in  Greece,  with  the 
oxception  of  the  serft  above  mentioned,  were  barba- 
lians.  It  appears  to  follow,  from  a  passage  in  Ti- 
meus,'  that  the  Chians  were  the  first  who  carried 
un  the  slave-trade,  where  the  slaves  were  more 
numerous  than  in  any  other  place  except  Sparta, 
that  is.  in  comparison  with  the  free  inhabitants.* 
In  the  early  ages  of  Greece,  a  great  number  of  slaves 
was  obtained  by  pirates,  who  kidnapped  persons  on 
the  coii&ts,  but  the  chief  supply  seems  to  have  come 
from  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  wbo  had 
abundant  opportunities  of  obtaining  them  from  their 
own  neighbourhood  and  the  interior  of  Asia.  A 
considerable  number  of  slaves  also  came  from 
Thrace,  where  he  parents  frequently  sold  their 
children.* 

At  Athena,  as  well  as  in  other  states,  there  was 
a  regalar  slave-market,  called  the  KVKhtc"  be- 
cause the  slaves  stood  round  in  a  circle.  They 
were  al; *)  sometimes  sold  by  auction,  and  appear 
then  to  have  been  placed  on  a  stone  called  the 
ttpariip  U6ot :"  the  same  was  also  the  practice 
in  Rome,  whence  the  phrase  homo  de  lajide  emtiu. 
{Vid.  Aocno.)  The  slave-market  at  Athens  seems 
to  have  been  held  on  ceriain  fixed  days,  usually 
the  last  day  of  the  month  (the  hni  xal  via  or  vov- 
li^via'*).  The  price  of  slaves  also  naturally  dif- 
fered according  to  their  age,  strength,  and  acquire- 
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ments.  "Some  slaves,"  says  Senophon,'  ai* 
well  worth  two  minas,  others  hardly  half  a  mi- 
na ;  some  sell  for  five  minas,  and  others  even  for 
ten ;  and  Nicias,  the  son  of  Niceratns,  is  said  tc 
have  given  no  less  than  a  talent  for  an  overseer  in 
the  mines."  Bockh*  has  collected  many  particu- 
lars respecting  the  price  of  slaves ;  he  calculates 
the  value  of  a  common  minmg  slave  at  from  IS6  tr 
160  drachmas.  The  knowledge  of  any  art  had  a 
great  influence  upon  the  value  of  a  slave.  Of  the 
thirty-two  or  thirty-three  sword-cutlers  who  be- 
longed to  the  father  of  Demosthenes,  some  weie 
worth  five,  some  six,  and  the  lowest  more  than 
three  minas ;  and  his  twenty  couch-makers,  togeth- 
er, were  worth  40  minas.'  Considerable  sums 
were  paid  for  courtesans  and  female  players  on  the 
cithara ;  twenty  and  thirty  minas  were  common  for 
such  :*  Neera  was  sold  for  thirty  minas.* 

.The  number  of  slaves  was  very  great  in  Athens. 
According  to  the  census  made  when  Demetrius 
Phalereus  was  archon  (B.C.  309),  there  are  said  to 
have  been  21,000  free  citizens,  10,000  metics,  and 
400,000  slaves  in  Attica  :*  according  to  which,  the 
slave  population  is  so  immensely  large  in  proportion 
to  the  free,  that  some  writers  have  rejected  the  ac- 
count altogether,'  and  others  have  supposed  a  cor- 
ruption in  the  numbers,  and  that  for  400,000  we 
ought  to  read  40,000.*  Bockh*  and  Clinton,"  how- 
ever, remark,  with  some  justice,  that  in  computing 
the  citizens  and  metics,  ^e  object  was  to  ascertain 
their  political  and  military  strength,  and  hence  the 
census  of  only  males  of  full  age  was  taken ;  whQe, 
in  enumerating  slaves,  which  were  property,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  compute  all  the  individuals 
who  composed  that  property.  Bockh  tabes  the  pro- 
portion of  free  inhabitants  to  slaves  as  neariy  one 
to  four  in  Attica,  Clinton  as  rather  more  than  three 
to  one ;  but,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  cal 
cnlations,  Ihe  main  fact,  that  the  slave  population 
in  Attica  was  much  larger  than  the  free,  is  incon- 
trovertible :  during  the  occupation  of  Decelea  t>) 
the  Lacedeemonians,  more  than  20,000  Athenian 
slaves  escaped  to  this  place."  In  Corinth  and 
i£gina  their  number  was  equally  large :  according 
to  Timnus,  Corinth  had  460,000,  and  according  to 
Aristotle,  .lEgina  bad  470,000  slaves ;"  but  these 
large  numbers,  especially  in  relation  to  .£gina,  must 
be  understood  only  of  the  early  times,  before  Athens 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  commerce  of  Greece. 

At  Athens  even  the  poorest  citizen  bad  a  slave 
for  the  care  of  his  household,"  and  in  every  moder- 
ate establishment  many  were  employed  for  all  pos- 
sible occupations,  as  bakers,  cooks,  tailors,  &c. 
The  number  possessed  by  one  person  was  never  so 
great  as  at  Rome  during  the  later  times  of  the  Re- 
public and  under  the  Empire,  but  it  was  still  very 
considerable.  Plato"  expressly  remarks,  that  some 
persons  had  filly  slaves,  and  even  more.  This  was 
about  the  number  which  the  father  of  Demosthenes 
possessed  ;"  Lysias  and  Polemarchus  had  120," 
Philemonides  had  300,  Hipponicus  600,  and  Nicias 
1000  slaves  in  the  mines  alone.''  It  must  be  home 
in  mind,  when  we  read  of  one  person  possessing  so 
large  a  number  of  slaves,  that  they  were  employed 
in  various  workshops,  mines,  or  manufactories :  the 
number  which  a  person  kept  to  attend  to  his  own 
private  wants  or  those  of  his  household  was  proba- 
bly never  very  large.    And  this  constitutes  one 
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peal  dis.inctioa  between  Greek  and  Roman  slaves, 
that  the  labour  of  the  former  was  regarded  as  the 
means  by  which  an  owner  might  obtain  profit  for 
the  outlay  of  his  capital  in  the  purchase  of  the 
slaves,  while  the  latter  were  chiefly  employed  in 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  their  master  and  his 
family,  and  in  gratifying  his  luxury  and  vanity. 
Thus'  Athenieus*  remarks  that  many  of  the  Ro- 
mans possras  10,000  or  20,000  slaves,  and  even 
more ;  but  lot,  he  adds,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  in 
a  revenue,  as  the  wealthy  Nicias. 

Slaves  either  worked  on  Iheir  masters'  account 
nr  their  own  (in  the  latter  case  they  paid  their  mas- 
ters a  certain  sum  a  day),  or  they  were  let  out  by 
their  master  on  hire,  either  for  the  mines  or  any 
other  kind  of  labour,  or  as  hired  servants  for  wages 
{amtopd).  The  rowers  on  board  the  ships  were 
usually  slaves  ;*  it  is  remarked  as  an  unusual  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  seamen  of  Paralos  were  free- 
men.* These  slaves  belonged  either  to  the  state 
or  to  private  persons,  who  let  them  out  to  the  state 
on  payment  of  a  certain  sum.  It  appears  that  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  kept  large  gangs  of 
slaves  merely  fur  the  purpose  of  letting  out,  and 
found  this  a  profitable  mode  of  investing  their  capi- 
tal. Qieat  numbers  were  required  for  the  mines, 
and  in  most  cases  the  mine  lessees  would  be 
obliged  to  hire  some,  as  they  would  not  have  suffi- 
cient capital  to  purchase  as  many  as  they  wanted. 
We  learn  from  a  fragment  of  Hyperides  preserved 
by  Suidas,*  that  there  were  at  one  time  as  many  as 
150,000  slaves  who  worked  in  the  mines  and  were 
employed  in  country  labour.  Generally  none  but 
inferior  slaves  were  confined  in  these  mines :  they 
worked  in  chains,  and  numbers  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  unwholesome  atmosphere.'  We  cannot  cal- 
culate with  accuracy  what  was  the  usual  rate  of 
profit  which  a  slave  proprietor  obtained.  The  thir- 
y-two  or  thirty-three  sword-cutlers  belonging  to 
the  father  of  Demosthenes  annually  produced  a  net 
profit  of  30  minas,  their  purchase  value  being  100 
minas,  and  the  twenty  couch-makers  a  profit  of  13 
minas,  their  purchas?  value  being  40  minas.*  The 
leather- workers  of  Timarchus  produced  to  their 
masters  two  oboU  a  day,  the  overseers  three :' 
Nicias  paid  an  obolus  a  day  for  each  mining  slave 
which  he  hired.*  The  rate  of  profit  upon  the  pur- 
ehase-money  of  the  slaves  was  naturally  high,  as 
dieir  value  was  destroyed  by  age,  and  those  who 
tied  had  to  be  replaced  by  fresh  purchases.  The 
-troprietor  was  also  exposed  to  the  great  danger  of 
heir  running  away,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
pursue  them,  and  offer  rewards  for  their  recapture 
lauarpa').  Antigenes  of  Rhodes  was  the  first  that 
established  m  ensurance  of  slaves.  For  a  yearly 
contril*  .tion  of  eight  drachmas  for  each  slave  that 
wa'  >n  the  army,  he  undertook  to  make  good  the 
.>iue  of  the  slave  at  the  time  of  his  running  away." 
Slaves  that  worked  in  the  fields  were  under  an 
overseer  {hrlTpoirot).  to  whom  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  estate  was  frequently  intrusted,  while 
the  master  resided  in  the  city ;  the  household  slaves 
were  under  a  steward  (nfiiac),  the  female  slaves 
under  a  stewardess  (Toftia)." 

The  Athenian  slaves  did  not,  like  the  Helots  of 
Sparta  and  the  Penests  of  Thessaly,  serve  in  the 
armies;  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Arginuae, 
when  the  Athenians  armed  their  slaves,"  were  ex- 
eeptions  to  the  general  rule. 


1.  fri.,  p.  an,  (.)—>.  (Inent.,  D«  Pan,  p.  IN,  ad.  Swph.)— 
S.  (TliQcyd.,  Tiii.,  73.)  — 4.  (•.  t.  'i.n>j^nTa.)—i.  (BSckh, 
as  tlie  Silver  Mines  oT  L*«ri«ii,  p.  4t»,  470,  tniul.)— 41.  (De- 
rnaeib.  in  Aphob.,  i.,  p.  818.  —  Bllokli,  Pnblio  Econ.,  dsc,  i.,  p. 
100.)— 7.  (Mtchiu.  in  Tim.,  p.  118.)— 8.  (Xen.,  Vect.,  W.,  14.) 
— •.  (Xen..  Mfm.,  ii.,  10,  «  I,  jl.— Plat.,  Protaf.,  p.  310.)— 10. 
(Paeado-Anu.,  (Econ..  c.  31.)— 11.  (Xen.,  CBcon.,  lii.,  S  :  i«., 
II  I -IS.  (Pauun.,  i.,  33, 4  3.-Scbol.  ad  Aiiatopli.,  Kan.,  33.) 
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The  rights  of  possession  with  regard  to  aiave* 
differed  in  no  respect  from  any  oUier  property  . 
they  could  be  given  or  taken  as  pledges.'  The  out- 
dition,  however,  of  Greek  slaves  was,  upon  the 
whole,  better  than  that  of  Roman  ones,  with  tbe 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Sparta,  where,  accordiLf  t* 
Plutarch,*  it  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  be  a 
freeman,  and  the  worst  to  be  a  slave  (H  AmcAu- 
/lovi  Kai  TOD  IXriBcpov  ftuXurra  iXei$epm  tlpat,  K»k 
Tov  dovAov  iiuXtara  doSAov).  At  Athens  especiaOj, 
the  slaves  seem  to  have  been  allowed  a  degree  of 
liberty  and  indulgence  which  was  never  granted  l« 
them  at  Rome*  On  the  reception  of  a  new  slav« 
into  a  house  at  Athens,  it  was  the  custom  to  scat- 
ter sweetmeats  (icara;(vo/<ara),  as  was  done  in  the 
case  of  a  newly-married  pair.* 

The  life  and  person  of  a  slave  were  also  protect- 
ed by  the  law :  a  person  who  struck  or  maltreated 
a  slave  was  liable  to  an  action  (itfuut  ypaff^) ;  • 
slave,  too,  could  not  be  put  to  death  without  legal 
sentence.*  He  could  even  take  shelter  from  the 
cruelty  of  his  master  in  the  Temple  of  Theseos,  and 
there  claim  the  privilege  of  being  sold  by  him  (irps- 
aiv  alTelaSai').  The  person  of  a  slave,  however, 
was  not  considered  so  sacred  as  that  of  a  freeman : 
his  offences  were  punished  with  corporeal  chastise- 
ment, which  was  the  last  mode  of  ponishment  in. 
flicted  on  a  freeman  ;*  he  was  not  believed  npoa 
his  oath,  but  his  evidence  in  courts  of  justice  was 
always  taken  with  torture.    (Ft4  Basawos.) 

Notwithstanding  the  generally  mild  treatment  of 
slaves  in  Greece,  their  insurrection  was  not  nnfre 
quent ;'  but  these  insurrections  in  Attica  were  nan- 
ally  confined  to  the  mining  slaves,  who  were  trealet 
with  more  severity  than  the  others.  On  one  coca- 
sion  they  murdered  their  guards,  took  posseaskm  ol 
the  fortifications  of  Sunium,  and  from  this  poial 
ravaged  the  country  for  a  considerable  time." 

Slaves  were  sometimes  manumitted  at  Atheoa, 
though  not  so  frequently  as  at  Rome ;  bat  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  a  master  was  ever  obliged  to  hh- 
erate  a  slave  against  his  will  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  as  some  writers  have  concluded  fraa  a 
passage  of  Plautus."  Those  who  were  manomitted 
(utrc/lcvtfcpoOdid  not  become  citizens,  as  they  might 
at  Rome,  but  passed  into  the  condition  of  metics. 
They  were  obliged  to  honour  their  former  master 
as  their  patron  ()rpo(rrun;{J,  and  to  fulfil  certaia 
duties  towards  him,  the  neglect  of  which  rendered 
them  liable  to  the  tUri  uiroaraaiov,  by  which  they 
might  again  t>e  sold  into  slavery.  (Ftrf.  Libibtosi 
Gbiei  ;  AnOZTASlOT  AlKH.) 

Respecting  the  public  slaves  at  Athens,  see  Da> 

M08I0I. 

It  appears  that  there  was  a  tax  upon  slaves  at 
Athens,"  which  Bockh"  supposes  was  three  oboii 
a  year  for  eacb  slave. 

Besides  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  cooiae  of 
this  article,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Petitus,  Leg. 
Att,  ii.,  6,  p.  254,  &JC. — Reitermeier,  Guck.  £et 
Sclaverei  in  Griuheidani,  Berl.,  1789. — Limborg 
Brouwer.  HUloire  de  la  Cmlitation  da  Ones,  iii., 
p.  287,  (Stc— Wachsmuth,  HeU.  AU.,  I.,  i ,  p.  171 
— Gottling,  De  NotioM  SermtutiM  ajnid  ArittouUwt, 
Jen.,  1821. — Hermann,  Lekrbuek  der  Gritek.  Suat* 
alt.,  ^  114.— Becker.  CkarikU;  ii.,  p.  20,  &c. 

1.  (Dem.  ID  Pantaoet.,  p.  087  ;  in  Apbob.,  p.  831  ;  ia  Otaa- 
tor.,  i.,  p.  871.)— 9.  (Ljrc,  38.)— 3.  (Compon  Plat.,  Da  OacnU 
18.— Xen.,  DaRep.  Athen.,  i.,  13.)— 4.  (AriiUnh.,  PlaU,  768. 
with  ichol. — Demoath.  in  Steph.,  p.  1193,  90.— roltrx.  OiwnbJ 
iii.,  77.— HeiTcli.  and  Soidaa,  i.  t.  KaraviwfMrii.)  -i.  (Dob 
in  Mid.,  p.  nO.  —  j€«chin.  in  Tin.,  p.  41. —  Xea.,  De  Rvp 
Atlun.,  i.,  10.— Athen.,  Ti.,  p.  907, /.  — Meier,  Att.  Pnc,  » 
399,  ace.)— 8.  (Enrip..  Hec.  987, 988.— AnUph.,  De  Cad.  Uir^, 
p.  798.)— 7.  (Plot..  The*.,  30.— Poaox,  Onom.,  ni,  II.— Meiat 
Alt.  Proc.,  p  403,  ftc.)  — 8.  (Dem.  ia  Timoer.,  p.  7M.)— t 
(Plat.,  Leg,,  Ti.,  p.  7T7.r-IO.  (Atheau,  Ti„  p.  979,/.)— II.  (Oi 
sin.,  ii.,  i,  7.)— 19.  (Xen.,  De  Veet.,  It.,  93.) -13.  (PaU  Bnaa 
Ac,  ii..  p  47. 48  > 
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8ERVUS  (Rlb»  N),  SE'RVITUS.  "  Seniliu  at 
oiutitulio  juriU  gentium  qua  quit  dominio  aUeno 
contra  natursim  subjieitur."'  Gaius  also  considers 
the  potestas  qn  a  master  over  a  slave  as  "jurit  geti- 
tiim."'  TheyRomans  viewed  liberty  as  the  natural 
state,  and  slavery  as  a  status  or  condition  which 
was  contraiyj  to  the  natural  state.  The  mutual  re- 
lation of  slave  and  master  among  the  Romans  was 
expressed  b^  the  terms  servus  and  dominus ;  and 
the  power  and  interest  which  the  dominus  had  over 
•nd  in  the  slave  was  expressed  by  dominium.  The 
term  dominium  or  ownership,  with  reference  to  a 
slave,  pointed  to  the  slave  merely  as  a  thing  or  ob- 
ject of  ownership,  and  a  slave,  as  one  of  the  res 
mancipi,  w^  classed  with  other  objects  of  owner- 
ship. The)  word  potestas  was  also  applied  to  the 
master's  power  over  the  slave,  and  the  same  word 
was  used  fo  express  the  father's  power  over  his 
children,  ^'be  boundaries  between  the  patria  and 
dominica  pfotestas  were  originally  very  narrow,  but 
the  child  qiad  certain  legal  capacities  which  were 
altogether  wanting  to  the  condition  of  the  slave. 
The  master  had  no  potestas  over  the  slave  if  he 
had  merely  a  "nudum  jus  Quirilium  in  *trvoi''  it  was 
necessary  ihat  the  slave  should  be  his  in  bonis  at 
'east' 

Accordiiig  to  the  strict  principles  of  the  Roman 
law,  it  waA  a  consequence  of  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave  that  the  master  could  treat  the  slave  as 
he  pleased; ;  he  could  sell  him,  punish  him,  and  put 
him  to  death.  Positive  morality,  however,  and  the 
sociid  intei-course  that  must  always  subsist  between 
B  master  and  the  slaves  who  are  inunediately  about 
him,  ameliorated  the  condition  of  slavery.  Still  we 
read  of  acts  of  great  cruelty  committed  by  masters 
in  the  later  republican  and  earlier  imperii  periods, 
and  the  lex  Petronia  was  enacted  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  slave.  ( Yid.  Lei  Petronu,  p.  684.)  The 
original  power  of  life  and  death  over  a  slave,  which 
Oaius  considers  to  be  a  part  of  the  jus  gentium, 
was  limited  by  a  constitution  of  Antoninus,  which 
enacted  that,  if  a  man  put  his  slave  to  death  with- 
out sufficient  reason  {tint  coma),  he  was  liable  to 
the  same  penalty  as  if  he  had  killed  another  man's 
slave.  The  constitution  applied  to  Roman  citizens, 
and  to  all  who  were  under  the  imperium  Roma- 
nam.*  The  same  constitution  also  prohibited  the 
cruel  treatment  of  slaves  by  their  masters,  by  enact- 
ing, that  if  the  cruelty  of  the  master  was  intolera- 
ble, he  might  be  compelled  to  sell  the  slave,  and 
the  slave  was  empowered  to  make  his  complaint  to 
the  proper  authority.'  A  constitution  of  Claudius 
enacted,  that  if  a  man  exposed  his  slaves  who 
were  infirm,  they  should  become  free ;  and  the  con- 
stitution also  declared,  that  if  they  were  put  to  death, 
the  act  should  be  murder.*  It  was  also  enacted,' 
that  in  sales  of  division  of  property,  slaves,  such  as 
husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children,  brothers 
and  sisters,  should  not  be  separated. 

A  slave  could  not  contract  a  marriage.  His  co- 
habitation with  a  woman  was  contutemium,  and 
«o  legal  relation  between  him  and  his  children  was 
recognised.  Still  nearness  of  blood  was  considered 
en  impediment  to  marriage  after  manumission : 
thus,  a  manumitted  slave  could  not  marry  his  man- 
omitted  sister.* 

A  slave  :ould  have  no  property.  He  was  not  in- 
capable of  acquiring  property,  but  his  acquisitions 
belonged  to  his  master,  which  Gains  considers  to 
be  a  rule  of  the  jus  gentium.*  A  slave  could  ac- 
quire for  his  master  by  mancipatio,  traditio,  stipula- 
tio,  or  in  any  other  way.    In  this  capacity  of  the 


I.  (Flornit.,  Dig.  1,  tit.  »,  t.  4.)  —  8.  (i.,  M.)  —  S.  (Otiiu,  i., 
M.)-4.  (Id.,  i.,  6S,  *c.)— S.  (Senec,  D«  Beiwf.,  iii.,  M.)-«. 
(Su.ton.,  CUad.,  85.)— 7.  (Cod.,  iii.,  tit.  38,  •.  U.)— 8.  (Dig.  »8, 
Ut  S,  f.  M.)-».  (i..  n  ) 


slave  to  take,  though  he  could  not  keep,  his  :ondt 
tion  was  assimilated  to  that  uf  a  filiusfamilias,  and 
he  was  regarded  as  a  person.  If  one  person  had  a 
nudum  jus  Quiritium  in  a  slave,  and  he  was  anoth- 
er's in  bonis,  his  acquisitions  belonged  to  the  person 
whose  he  was  in  bonis.  If  a  man  possessed  an- 
other roan's  slave  or  a  free  person,  he  only  acquired 
through  the  slave  in  two  cases :  he  was  entitled  tb 
alt  that  the  slave  acquired  out  of  or  by  means  of 
the  property  of  the  possessor  (txrt  ejut),  and  he  wa* 
entitled  to  all  that  the  slave  acquired  by  his  own 
labour  {ex  opnii  suis) ;  the  law  was  the  same  with 
respect  to  a  slave  of  whom  a  man  had  the  ususfruc- 
tus  only.  All  other  acquisitions  of  such  slaves  or 
free  persons  belonged  to  their  owner  or  to  them- 
selves, according  as  they  were  slaves  or  free  men.* 
If  a  slave  was  appointed  heres,  he  could  only  ac- 
cept the  hereditas  with  the  consent  of  his  master, 
and  he  acquired  the  hereditas  fur  bis  master:  in 
the  same  way  the  slave  acquired  a  legacy  for  bis 
master.* 

A  master  could  also  acquire  possessio  through 
his  slave,  and  thus  have  a  commencement  of  usu- 
capion;* but  the  owner  must  have  the  possession  of 
the  slave  in  order  that  he  might  acquire  possession 
through  him,  and,  consequently,  a  man  could  not 
acquire  possession  by  means  of  a  pignorated  slave. 
{Vtd  PioNus.)  A  bonse  fidei  possessor,  that  is, 
one  who  believed  the  slave  to  be  his  own,  could  ac- 
quire possession  through  him  in  such  cases  as  he 
could  acquire  property;  consequently,  a  pledgee 
could  not  acquire  possession  through  a  pignorated 
slave,  though  he  had  the  possession  of  him  bona 
fide,  for  this  bona  fides  was  nut  that  which  is  meant 
in  the  phrase  bonee  fidei  possessor.  The  usufnictu- 
arius  acquired  possession  through  the  slave  in  the 
same  cases  in  which  the  bonae  fidei  possessor  ac- 
quired it.* 

Slaves  were  not  only  employed  in  the  usual  d(»- 
mestic  offices  and  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  but 
also  as  factors  or  agents  for  their  masters  in  tht 
management  of  busmess  (vid.  Institoria  Actio, 
Sec),  and  as  mechanics,  artisans,  and  in  every 
branch  of  industry.  It  may  easily  be  conceived 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  especially  as  they 
were  often  intrusted  with  property  to  a  large  amount, 
there  must  have  arisen  a  practice  of  allowing  the 
slave  to  consider  part  of  his  gains  as  his  own :  this 
was  his  peculium,  a  terra  also  applicable  to  such 
acquisitions  of  a  filiusfamilias  as  his  father  allowed 
him  to  consider  as  his  own.  ( Vid.  Patria  Potes- 
tas.) According  to  strict  law,  the  peculium  was 
the  property  of  the  master,  but  according  to  usage 
it  was  considered  to  be  the  property  of  the  slave. 
Sometimes  it  was  agreed  between  master  and  slave 
that  the  slave  should  purchase  his  freedom  with  his 
peculium  when  it  amounted  to  a  certain  sum.*  If  a 
slave  was  manumitted  by  the  owner  in  his  lifetime, 
the  peculium  was  considered  to  be  given  together 
with  libertas,  unless  it  was  expressly  retained.* 
Transactions  of  borrowing  and  lending  could  take 
place  between  the  master  and  slave  with  respect  to 
the  peculium,  though  no  right  of  action  arose  on 
either  side  out  of  such  dealings,  conformably  to  a 
general  principle  of  Roman  law.'  If,  after  the 
dave's  manumission,  the  master  paid  him  a  debt 
which  had  arisen  in  the  manner  above  mentioned, 
he  could  not  recover  it.*  In  case  of  the  claim  of 
creditors  on  the  slave's  peculium,  the  debt  of  the 
slave  to  the  master  was  first  taken  into  the  account, 
and  deducted  from  the  peculium.  So  far  was  the 
law  modified,  that  in  the  case  of  the  naturales  obli- 

J.  (Ulp.,  Fng.,  tit.  19.)  — a.  (Gaiui,  ii.,  87,  dfec)  — S.  (Id. 
ii.,  89,  &c.)— 4.  ($*Tigii7,  Du  Recht  det  B<iitievp.3M,«d.S.: 
— i.  (Tadt.,  Ann.,  xiv.,  4S,  and  tha  nola  of  Lipaiiu.)— 4.  (Dig. 
15,  tit.  I,  a.  S3,  Da  Feonlio.)— 7.  (Oaioa,  i'  ,  78.)— &  (Dig  1* 
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{aUiiie8,a8  the  Romans  called  them,  between  mas- 
ter and  glare,  a  fidejussor  could  be  bound  for  a 
slaTe,  whether  the  creditor  was  an  extraneus,  or  a 
doininus  to  whom  the  slave  was  indebted. 

A  naturalis  obligatio  might  also  result  from  the 
dealings  of  a  slave  with  other  persons  than  his  mas- 
ter i  but  the  master  was  not  at  all  affected  by  such 
dealings.  The  master  was  only  bound  by  the  acts 
and  dealings  of  the  slave  when  the  slave  was  em- 
ployed as  bis  agent  or  instrument,  in  which  case 
the  master  might  be  liable  to  an  actio  Exkrcitoria 
01  Institoeia.'  There  was,  of  course,  an  actio 
against  the  master  when  the  slave  acted  by  his  or- 
ders. (KiVi.  Jdssu,  QooD,  &.C.)  Ifa  slave  or  filius- 
familias  traded  with  his  peculium  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  dominus  or  father,  the  peculium  and  all 
that  was  produced  by  it  were  divisible  among  the 
creditors  and  master  or  father  in  due  proportions 
{pro  rata  porliene) ;  and  if  any  of  the  creditors  com- 
plained of  getting  less  than  his  share,  he  had  a 
tributoria  actio  against  the  master  or  father,  to 
whom  the  law  gave  the  power  of  distribution  among 
the  creditors.*  The  master  was  not  liable  for  any- 
thing beyond  the  amount  of  the  peculium,  and  his 
own  demand  was  payable  first.*  ,  Sometimes  a  slave 
would  have  another  slave  under  him,  who  had  a 
peculium  with  respect  to  the  first  slave,  just  as  the 
slave  had  a  peculium  with  respect  to  his  master. 
On  this  practice  was  founded  the  distinction  be- 
tween servi  ordinarii  and  vicarii.*  These  subordi- 
nate peculia  were,  however,  legally  considered  as 
includcxl  in  the  principal  peculium.  In  the  case  of 
a  slave  dying,  being  sold  or  manumitted,  the  edict 
required  that  any  action  in  respect  of  the  peculium 
must  be  brought  within  a  year.*  If  a  slave  or  fil- 
iasfamilias  had  carried  on  dealings  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  his  master  or  father, 
tbeie  might  be  an  action  against  the  master  or  fa- 
ther in  respect  of  such  dealings,  so  far  as  it  could 
be  proved  that  he  had  derived  advantage  from  them. 
This  was  called  the  actio  de  in  rem  verso,'  and  it 
was,  in  fact,  the  same  actio  as  that  de  peculio. 
That  was  said  "in  rem  patrii  dominive  vertum" 
which  turned  out  for  his  advantage.  For  instance, 
if  a  slave  borrowed  ten  sestertia  and  paid  thfem  to 
the  master's  creditors,  the  master  was  bound  to 
pay  the  loan,  and  the  lender  had  an  actio  against 
him  de  in  rem  verso.  If  the  slave  paid  any  part 
of  the  borrowed  sum  to  his  master's  creditors,  the 
master  was  liable  to  the  lender  for  the  amount  so 
applied ,  and  if  the  slave  had  wasted  the  other  part, 
the  mastei  was  bound  to  make  that  good  to  the 
amount  of  the  slave's  peculium ;  but  still  with  this 
provision,  that  the  amount  of  the  slave's  peculium 
could  only  be  ascertained  by  first  deducting  from  it 
what  he  owed  to  the  master.  The  case  was  the 
same  with  the  peculium  of  a  son  and  a  slave. 
Thus,  as  Gains  observes,'  the  actio  de  peculio  and 
de  in  rem  verso  was  one  actio,  but  contained  two 
condemnations. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  the  relation  of  slave  and 
mascer,  that  Uie  master  acquired  no  rights  against 
the  slave  in  consequence  of  his  delicts.  Other  per- 
sons might  obtain  rights  against  a  slave  in  conse- 
quence of  his  delicts,  but  their  right  could  not  be 
prosecuted  by  action  until  the  slave  was  manumit- 
ted.* They  had,  however,  a  right  of  action  against 
the  slave's  master  for  damages,  and  if  the  master 
would  not  pay  the  damages,  he  must  give  up  the 
slave.  {VU.  Noxa.)  The  slave  was  protected 
against  injury  from  other  persons.  If  the  slave 
was  killed,  the  master  might  either  prosecute  the 


killer  for  a  capital  offence,  or  sue  _^__  ^ 

der  the  lex  Aquilia.'  (Vid.  A<joii.ia1  Lei,  jj,7^. 
The  master  had  also  a  prtetoria  a^tio  in  dn^^ 
against  those  who  corrupted  his  slav^CMrn,,  nm. 
and  led  him  into  bad  practices  :*  the  J^  daoloB  %a 
to  twice  the  amount  of  the  estimated  'JaiB^e.  fif 
bad  also  an  action  against  a  person  w  ae  etname^ 
stuprum  with  his  female  slave.* 

A  runaway  slave  {fugititus)  could  ii<4  lavfigj  ^ 
received  or  harboured ;  to  conceal  bin  vsa  fimiK 
The  master  was  entitled  to  pursue  Ijm  vheretn 
he  pleased,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  all  ORbanbej  w 
give  him  aid  in  recovering  the  slave.  It  vu  ^ 
object  of  various  laws  to  check  the  ruwing  sun 
of  slaves  in  every  way,  and,  accordingly,  a  mnavi; 
slave  could  not  legally  be  an  object  f  sale,  a 
class  of  persons  called  fugitivarii  nocle  it  Ua 
business  to  recover  runaway  slaves.  "Tt  r%his  e< 
the  master  over  the  slave  were  in  no  \tj  tBeaei 
by  bis  running  away  ;*  there  was  a  le.  Faba  ca 
this  subject,  and  apparently  two  senatusMsaba  » 
least.* 

A  person  was  a  slave  either  jure  gent«n  v  jure 
civili.  A  person  was  bom  a  slave  jut  gentiBi 
whose  mother  was  a  slave  when  sht  gave  hia 
birth  ;*  for  it  was  a  legal  principle,  tha  tbe  sutn 
of  those  who  were  not  begotten  in  justae  wptic  wii 
to  be  reckoned  from  the  moment  of  thi  birtii.  A 
slave  bom  in  the  master's  house  was  tenia  -,  ta 
it  was  also  a  principle  of  Roman  law,  tha  tbe  aute 
of  a  person  who  was  begotten  in  justte  vpiiB  wk 
reckoned  from  the  time  of  conception.  At  a  tuet 
period  tbe  rale  of  law  was  established,  tiat,  thoofh 
a  woman  at  the  time  of  the  birth  might  >e  a  slave, 
still  her  child  was  free,  if  the  mother  hel  been  ftte 
at  any  time  reckoning  backward  from  die  time  af 
the  birth  to  the  time  of  the  conceptica.'  Their 
were  various  cases  of  children  the  olbpring  of  i 
free  parent  and  a  slave,  as  to  which  positive  In 
provided  whether  the  children  should  be  &ce  « 
slaves.*    {Vid.  Sknatd*  Consoltdm  CLADMAmm.) 

A  person  became  a  slave  by  capture  in  war,  lbs 
jure  gentium.  Captives  in  war  were  sold  as  be- 
longing to  the  srarium,  or  distributed  among  Uw 
soldiers  by  lot.*  In  reference  to  the  practice  gf 
selling  prisoners  with  a  crown  on  their  beads,  «e 
find  ^e  expression  "  tub  corona  vemre,  vendat."" 

A  free  person  might  become  a  slave  in  varims 
ways  in  consequence  of  positive  law,  jare  cirili 
This  was  the  case  with  incensi  {vid.  Caput),  lod 
those  who  evaded  military  service."  In  certau 
cases,  a  man  became  a  slave  if  he  allowed  himsell 
to  be  sold  as  a  slave  in  order  to  defraud  the  pvcha. 
ser ;  and  a  free  woman  who  cohabited  with  a  shn 
might  be  reduced  to  tbe  same  condition.  (Ktl 
Sevatus  Conscltdh  Claudiahok.)  Under  the  Em- 
pire, the  rale  was  established  that  persons  coi- 
demned  to  death,  to  the  mines,  and  to  fight  witt 
wild  beasts,  lost  their  freedom,  and  their  propen; 
was  confiscated,  whence,  concludes  Gaius,  it  a^ 
pears  that  they  Ipse  the  testamenti  factio."  Bn 
this  was  not  the  earlier  law.  A.  person  so  ooa 
demned,  though  he  lost  his  freedom,  had  no  masts, 
and,  consequently,  the  hereditates  and  legacies  whiek 
were  left  to  him  were  simply  void,  for  such  a  per- 
son was  "pcma  tervut,  rum  Ctuarit.""  A  mu 
never  lost  bis  freedom  by  usuca|rion.>*  Accoidiif 
to  the  old  law,  a  manifestus  fur  was  liable  to  a  ca|i. 
italis  poena,  and  was  addicted  {addicebalur)  to  \ii 
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persoa  whose  property  be  bad  stolen ;  bat  it  wa« 
(loabted  whether  the  effect  of  the  addictio  was  to 
make  him  a  servas,  or  to  put  him  ia  the  condition 
of  an  acyudicatas.' 

By  a  constitutio  or  senatos  oonsultom  of  Claudi- 
us,* a  freedman  who  misconducted  himself  towards 
bis  patron  was  reduced  to  his  former  state  of  sla- 
very. But  this  was  not  the  rule  of  law  in  the  time 
of  Nero.'    (FuJ.  Pathonos,  Ijbeetu«.) 

The  state  of  slavery  was  terminated  by  Manv- 
KS8IO.  It  was  also  terminated  by  various  positive 
enactments,  either  by  way  of  reward  to  the  slave, 
or  punisbment  to  the  master.  The  Senatus  Con- 
soLTUM  SiLimiNnH  is  an  example  of  the  former ; 
and  varions  subsequent  constitutions  gave  freedom 
to  slaves  who  discovered  the  perpetrators  of  cer- 
tain crimes.*  Liberty  might  also  be  acquired  by 
the  prsscriptio  temporis.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  it  might  be  acquired,  subject 
to  certain  limitations,  by  becoming  a  monk  or  a 
spiritual  person  ;*  but  if  the  person  left  his  monas- 
tery for  a  secular  life,  or  rambled  about  in  the 
towns  or  the  country,  he  might  be  reduced  to  his 
former  servile  condition. 

There  were  slaves  that  belonged  to  the  state,  and 
were  called  servi  public! :  they  had  the  testamenti 
factio  to  the  amount  of  one  half  of  their  proper- 
ty,' from  which  circumstance  it  appears  that  they 
were  viewed  in  a  light  somewhat  different  from  the 
slaves  of  private  persons. 

The  preceding  account  treats  of  the  legal  condi- 
tion of  slaves  in  their  relation  to  their  masters.  It 
remains  to  give  an  account  of  the  history  of  sla- 
very among  the  Romans,  of  the  sale  and  value  of 
slaves,  of  the  different  classes  into  which  they 
were  divided,  and  of  their  general  treatment. 

Slaves  existed  at  Rome  in  the  earliest  times  of 
which  wo  have  any  record,  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  numerous  under  the  kings  and  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Republic.  The  d^erent  trades 
and  the  mechanical  arts  were  chiefly  carried  on  by 
the  clients  of  the  patricians,  and  the  small  farms  in 
the  country  were  cultivated,  for  the  most  part,  by 
the  labours  of  the  proprietor  and  of  his  own  family. 
But,  as  the  territories  of  the  Roman  state  were  ex- 
tended, the  patricians  obtained  possession  of  large 
estates  out  of  the  ager  publicus,  since  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  Romans  to  deprive  a  conquered 
people  of  part  of  their  land.  These  estates  probS' 
bly  required  a  larger  number  of  hands  for  their 
cultivation  than  could  readily  be  obtained  among 
the  free  population ;  and  since  the  freemen  were 
sonstantly  liable  to  be  called  away  from  their  work 
to  serve  in  the  armies,  the  lands  began  to  be  cultiva- 
ted almost  entirely  by  slave  labour.'  Through  war 
and  commerce  slaves  could  easily  be  obtainnl,  and 
at  a  cheap  rate,  and  their  number  soon  became  so 
great  that  the  poorer  diss  of  freemen  was  thrown 
almost  entirely  out  of  employment.  This  stt>l«  of 
things  was  one  of  the  chief  arp[uments  used  by  Li- 
cinius  and  the  Gracchi  for  limiting  the  quantity  of 
public  land  which  a  person  might  possess  ;*  and 
we  know  that  there  was  a  provision  in  the  Licinian 
rogations  that  a  certain  number  of  freemen  should 
be  employed  on  every  estate.'  This  regulation, 
however,  was  probably  of  little  avail :  the  lands 
still  continued  to  be  almost  entirely  cultivated  by 
slaves,  although,  ir.  the  latest  times  of  the  Republic, 
we  find  that  Julius  Cesar  attempted  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things  to  some  extent,  by  enacting 
Chat,  of  Uiose  persons  who  attended  to  cattle,  a  third 
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riiould  always  be  freemen.*  In  Sicily,  which  sup 
plied  Rome  with  so  great  a  quantity  of  com,  thf 
number  of  agricultural  slaves  was  immmse  :  the 
oppressions  to  which  they  were  exposed  drove 
them  twice  to  open  rebellion,  and  their  numbers 
enabled  them  to  defy  for  a  time  the  Roman  power. 
The  first  of  these  servile  wars  began  in  B.C.  134, 
and  ended  in  B.C.  132,  and  the  second  commeticed 
in  B.C.  102,  and  lasted  almost  four  years. 

Long,  however,  after  it  had  become  the  custom 
to  employ  large  gangs  of  slaves  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  land,  the  number  of  those  who  served  as 
personal  attendants  still  continned  to  be  small 
Persons  in  good  circumstances  seem  usually  to 
have  had  one  only  to  wait  upon  them,*  who  was 
generally  called  by  the  name  of  his  master,  with 
the  word  vor  (that  is,  puer)  afSxed  to  it,  as  Caipor, 
Lueipor,  Mareipor,  Publipor,  Qainlipor,  &e. ;  and 
hence  Quintilian'  says,  long  before  whose  time  lux- 
ury had  augmented  the  number  of  personal  attend- 
ants, that  such  names  no  longer  existed.  Cato. 
when  he  went  to  Spain  as  consul,  only  took  three 
slaves  with  him.'  But  during  the  latter  tunes  of 
the  Republic,  and  under  the  Empire,  the  number 
of  domestic  slaves  greatly  increased,  and  in  every 
family  of  importance  there  were  separate  slaves  to 
attend  to  all  the  necessities  of  domestic  life.  It 
was  considered  a  reproach  to  a  man  not  to  keep  a 
considerable  ntmiber  of  slaves.  Thus  Cicero,  in 
describing  the  meanness  of  Piso's  housekeeping, 
says,  "  Idem  coquiu,  idem  otriemiM .-  palor  domi  nul- 
lut.'"  The  first  question  asked  respecting  a  per 
son's  fortune  was  "  Quot  vaicit  servoi  ?"'  Horace' 
seems  to  speak  of  ten  slaves  as  the  lowest  num- 
ber which  a  person  in  tolerable  circumstances 
ought  to  keep,  and  he  ridicules  the  prctor  Tullius 
for  being  attended  by  no  more  than  five  slaves  in 
going  from  his  Tiburtine  villa  to  Rome.'  The  im- 
mense number  of  prisoners  taken  in  the  constan* 
wars  of  the  Republic,  and  the  increase  uf  wealth 
and  luxury,  augmented  the  number  of  slaves  to  a 
prodigious  extent  The  statement  of  Athenasus,* 
that  very  numy  Romans  possessed  10,000  and 
20,000  slaves,  and  even  more,  is  probably  an  ex- 
aggeration ;  but  a  freedman  under  Augustus,  who 
had  lost  much  property  in  the  civil  wars,  left  at  his 
death  as  many  as  4116."  Two  hundred  was  no 
uncommon  number  for  one  person  to  keep,"  and 
Augustus  permitted  even  a  person  that  was  exiled 
to  take  twenty  slaves  or  freedmen  with  him.^*  The 
mechanical  arts,  which  were  formerly  in  the  hands 
of  the  clientes,  were  now  entirely  exercised  by 
slaves ;"  a  natural  growth  of  things,  for  where 
slaves  perform  certain  duties  or  practise  certain 
arts,  such  duties  or  arts  will  be  thought  degrading 
to  a  freeman.  It  must  nut  be  forgotten  that  the 
games  of  the  amphitheatre  required  an  immense 
number  of  slaves  trained  for  the  purpose.  ( Vid. 
Gladiatoeis.)  Like  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  the  gla- 
diators in  Italy  rose  in  B.C.  73  against  their  op 
pressors,  and,  under  the  able  gener^ship  of  Sparta- 
cus,  defeated  a  Roman  consular  army,  and  were 
not  subdued  till  B.C.  71,  when  60,000  of  them  are 
said  to  have  fallen  in  battle." 

Under  the  Empire,  various  enactments,  mention- 
ed above  (p.  883),  were  made  to  restrain  the  cruel- 
ty of  masters  towards  their  slaves ;  but  the  spread 
of  Christianity  tended  most  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  slaves,  though  the  possession  of  them  was 
for  a  long  time  by  no  means  condemned  as  contra- 
ry to  Christian  justice.     The  Christian  writers 
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liow«-er,  incDieatei!  the  duty  of  acting  towarcte 
them  38  we  would  be  acted  by,*  but  down  to  the 
age  of  Theodosius  wealthy  persons  still  continued 
to  keep  as  many  as  two  or  three  thousand.'  Jus- 
unian  did  jiuch  to  promote  the  ultimate  extinction 
of  slavery,  but  the  number  of  slaves  was  again  in- 
creased by  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  from  the 
north,  who  not  only  brought  with  them  their  own 
slaves,  who  were  chiefly  Sclavi  or  Sclavonians 
(whence  our  word  slave),  but  also  reduced  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  provinces  to  the 
condition  of  slaves.  But  all  the  various  classes 
of  slaves  became  merged,  in  course  of  time,  into  the 
adscrlpti  glebEe  or  ser^  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  chief  sources  from  which  the  Romans  ob- 
tained slaves  have  been  pointed  out  above.  Under 
the  Republic,  one  of  the  chief  supplies  was  prison- 
ers taken  in  war,  who  were  sold  by  the  quaestors* 
with  a  crown  on  their  heads  (see  above,  p.  884), 
and  usually  on  the  spot  where  they  were  taken,  as 
the  care  of  a  large  number  of  captives  was  incon- 
venient. Consequently,  slavedealers  usually  ac- 
companied an  army,  and  frequently,  after  a  great 
battle  had  been  gained,  many  thousands  were  sold 
at  once,  when  the  slavedealers  obtained  them  for  a 
mere  nothing.  In  the  camp  of  Lucullus,  on  one  oc- 
casior,  slaves  were  sold  for  four  drachmte  each. 
The  ilave-trade  was  also  carried  on  to  a  great  ex- 
tent and  alter  the  fall  of  Corinth  and  Cartbage,  De- 
los  ^ras  the  chief  mart  for  this  traffic.  When  the 
Oilician  pirates  had  possession  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, as  many  as  10,00U  slaves  are  said  to  have 
been  imported  and  sold  there  in  one  day.*  A  large 
number  came  from  Thrace  and  the  countries  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  but  the  chief  supply  was  from 
Africa,  and  more  especially  Asia,  whence  we  fre- 
quently read  of  Phrygians,  Lycians,  Cappadocians, 
&c.,  as  slaves. 

liie  trade  of  slavedealers  (mangonts)  was  con- 
tc'.'lered  disreputable,  and  expressly  distinguished 
from  that  of  merchants  {mangones  non  mercatoret 
vd  tenaliciarii  appellarUur') ;  but  it  was  very  lucra- 
tive, and  great  fortunes  were  frequently  realized 
from  it.  The  slavedealer  Thoranius,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  was  a  well-known  charac- 
ter.* Martial'  mentions  another  celebrated  slave- 
dealer  in  his  time,  of  the  name  of  Gargilianus. 

Slaves  were  usually  sold  by  auction  at  Rome. 
They  were  placed  either  on  a  raised  stone  (hence 
ie  lapide  emtus')  or  a  raised  platform  (calatia'),  so 
that  every  one  might  see  and  handle  them,  even  if 
they  did  not  wish  to  purchase  them.  Purchasers 
usually  took  care  to  have  them  stripped  naked,'*  for 
slavedealers  bad  recourse  to  as  many  tricks  to  con- 
ceal personal  defects  as  the  horse-jockeys  of  mod- 
em times  :  sometimes  purchasers  called  in  the  ad- 
vice of  medical  men."  Slaves  of  great  beauty  and 
rarity  were  not  exhibited  to  public  gaze  in  the  com- 
mon slave-market,  but  were  shown  to  purchasers 
in  private  {arcana  tabulata  iMtatta").  Newly-im- 
ported slaves  had  their  feet  whitenea  with  chalk," 
and  those  that  came  from  the  East  had  their  ears 
bored,'*  which  we  know  was  a  sign  of  slavery 
among  many  Eastern  nations.  The  slave-market, 
like  all  other  markets,  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  «diles,  who  made  many  regulations  by  edicts 
respecting  the  sile  of  slaves.  The  character  of 
(he  slave  was  set  forth  in  a  scroll  {titulus)  hanging 


around  his  neck,  which  was  a  warrant  to  <m 

purchaser  :*  the  vendor  was  bound  to  aanooBcc 
fairly  all  his  defects,*  and  if  he  gave  a  false  acoomt. 
had  to  take  him  back  within  six  months  from  ttat 
time  of  his  sale,'  or  make  up  to  the  purchasrT  win. 
the  latter  had  lost  through  obtaining  an  inferiot 
kind  ('f  slave  to  what  had  been  warranted.*  The 
vendor  might,  however,  use  general  terms  (  f  cooi- 
mendation  without  being  bound  to  make  then 
good.*  The  chief  points  which  the  vendor  bad  to 
warrant  were  the  health  of  the  slave,  espeaaS; 
freedom  from  epilepsy,  and  that  he  had  not  a  ten- 
dency to  thievery,  running  away,  or  committri" 
suicide.'  The  nation  of  a  slave  was  considered 
important,  and  had  to  be  set  forth  by  the  vendor.' 
Slaves  sold  without  any  warranty  wore  at  the  time 
of  sale  a  cap  (piUia)  upon  their  liead.*  Slaves 
newly  imported  were  generally  preferred  for  com- 
mon work :  those  who  had  served  long  were  con- 
sidered artful  (veleralora') ;  and  the  pertness  and 
impudence  of  those  bom  in  their  master's  hoose 
(vema :  see  above,  p.  884}  were  proverbial  (ccnu 
procaca^*). 

The  value  of  slaves  depended,  of  course,  apaa 
their  qualifications ;  but  under  the  Empire,  the  in- 
crease of  luxury  and  the  corruption  of  morals  led 
purchasers  to  pay  immense  sums  tor  beautiiiL 
slaves,  or  such  as  ministered  to  the  caprice  « 
whim  of  the  purchaser.  Eunuchs  always  fetched 
a  very  high  price,"  and  Martial"  speaks  of  beanti- 
ful  boys  who  sold  for  as  much  as  100,000  or  200,000 
sesterces  each  (885/.  Ss.  id.,  and  1770<.  16i.  8^). 
A  morio  or  fool  sometimes  sold  for  20,000  sester- 
ces." Slaves  who  possessed  a  knowledge  of  any 
art  which  might  bring  in  profit  to  their  owners  also 
sold  for  a  large  sum.  Thus  literary  men  and  doc- 
tors frequently  fetched  a  high  price,'*  and  also 
slaves  fitted  for  the  stage,  as  we  see  from  Cicero's 
speech  on  behalf  of  Q.  Roscius.  Female  slave* 
who  might  bring  in  gain  to  their  masters  by  proati 
tution  were  also  dear :  sometimes  60  minae  were 
paid  for  a  girl  of  this  kind."  Five  hundred  drachnue 
(perhaps  at  that  time  abont  18/.)  seem  to  have 
been  a  fair  price  for  a  good  ordinary  slave  in  the 
time  of  Horace."  In  the  fourth  century,  a  slave  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms  was  valued  at  25  solidi  a 
aurei."  (Fid.  Adroh,  p.  129.)  In  the  time  of  Jos- 
tinian,  the  legal  valuation  of  slaves  was  as  follows : 
common  slaves,  both  male  and  female,  were  valued 
at  20  solidi  apiece,  and  under  ten  years  of  age  at 
half  that  sum ;  if  they  were  artificers  they  w«e 
worth  30  solidi ;  if  notarii,  50 ;  if  medical  men  or 
mid  wives,  60 ;  eunuchs  under  ten  years  of  age  were 
worth  30  solidi,  above  that  age,  50,  and,  if  they  were 
artificers  also,  as  much  as  70."  Female  slaves,  un- 
less possessed  of  personal  attractions,  were  general- 
ly cheaper  than  male.  Six  hundred  sesterces  (about 
5/.)  were  thought  too  much  for  a  slave  girl  of  indif- 
ferent character  in  the  time  of  Martial,"  and  two 
aurei  or  solidi  were  not  considered  so  low  a  price 
for  a  slave  girl  {atieiUa)  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  as 
to  occasion  doubt  of  her  having  come  honestly  into 
the  hands  of  the  vendor."  We  have  seen  that  in 
the  time  of  Justinian  the  legal  value  of  female 
slaves  was  equal  to  that  of  mSes ;  this  may  piob 
ably  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  tlw 
supply  of  slaves  was  not  so  abundant  then  as  at 
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eeilier  ?mM,  ar.d  ihat,  theiefore,  recourse  was  had 
to  propagation  for  keeping  np  the  number  of  slaves. 
But  under  tlie  Republic,  and  in  the  early  times  of 
the  Empire,  this  was  done  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
as  it  was  found  .cheaper  to  purchase  than  to  breed 
slaves. 

Slaves  were  divided  into  many  various  classes : 
the  first  division  was  into  public  or  private.  The 
former  belonged  to  the  state  and  public  bodies,  and 
their  condition  was  preferable  to  that  of  the  com- 
mon slaves.  They  were  less  liable  to  be  sold,  and 
under  less  control  than  ordinary  slaves :  they  also 
possessed  the  privilege  of  the  testament!  factio  to 
the  amount  of  one  half  of  their  property  (see  above, 
p.  885),  which  shows  that  they  were  regarded  in  a 
different  l^ht  irom  other  slaves.  Scipio,  therefore, 
on  the  taking  of  Nova  Carthago,  promised  2000  ar- 
tisans, who  had  been  taken  piisoners,  and  were 
therefore  to  be  sold  as  common  slaves,  that  they 
should  become  public  slaves  of  the  Roman  people, 
with  a  hope  of  speedy  manumission,  if  they  assisted 
him  in  the  war.*  Public  slaves  were  employed  to 
take  care  of  the  public  buildings,*  and  to  attend 
upon  magistrates  and  priests.  Thus  the  eediles 
and  quaestors  had  great  numbers  of  public  slaves 
at  their  command,'  as  had  also  the  triumviri  noc- 
tnmi,  who  employed  them  to  extinguish  fires  by 
night.*  They  were  also  employed  as  lictors,  jail- 
ers, executioners,  watermen,  &«. 

A  body  of  slaves  belonging  to  one  person  was 
called  familia,  but  two  were  not  considered  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  &  familia.'  Private  slaves  were 
divided  into  urban  (familia  wbana)  and  rustic  {far 
milia  mttica) ;  but  the  name  of  urban  was  given  to 
those  slaves  who  served  in  the  villa  or  country  res- 
idence as  well  as  in  the  town  house,  so  that  the 
words  urban  and  rustic  rather  characterized  the 
nature  of  their  occupations  than  the  place  where 
thsy  served  (urbana  familia  el  nutica  non  loco,  tti 
geiure  ditliyiguituT').  The  familia  urbana  could 
therefore  accompany  their  master  to  his  vUla  with- 
out being  called  rustica  on  account  of  their  remain- 
ing in  the  country.  When  there  was  a  large  num- 
ber of  slaves  in  one  house,  they  were  frequently  di- 
vided into  decuriae :'  but,  independent  of  this  divis- 
ion, they  were  arranged  in  certain  classes,  which 
held  a  higher  or  a  lower  rank  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  occupation.  These  classes  are :  Ordi- 
narii,  Vulgara,  Mtdiaatini,  and  QaaUs-Qualet ;'  but 
it  is  doubtfiil  whethei  the  lAterali,  or  literary  slaves, 
were  included  in  any  of  these  classes.  Those  that 
were  called  Vtcarii  are  spoken  of  above  (p.  8S4). 

Ordinarii  seem  to  have  been  those  slaves  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  certain  parts  of  the 
housekeeping.  They  were  always  chosen  from 
Aose  who  had  the  confidence  of  their  master,  and 
they  generally  had  certain  slaves  under  them.  To 
this  class  the  actora,  procuTotoret,  and  ditpemaloreM 
belong,  who  occur  in  the  iamilia  rustica  as  well  as 
the  fsumilia  urbana,  but  in  the  former  are  almost  the 
same  as  the  villici.  They  were  stewards  or  baU- 
ifis.*  To  the  same  class  also  belong  the  slaves 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  different  stores,  and  who 
correspond  to  our  housekeepers  and  butlers :  they 
are  called  ceUarii,  promt,  coiuU,  procuratores  peni,  4c. 
(Vii.  Cblu.) 

Vulgara  included  the  great  body  of  slaves  in  a 
L.ouse  who  had  to  attend  to  any  particular  duty  in 
the  house,  and  to  minister  to  the  domestic  wants 
of  their  master.  As  there  were  distinct  slaves  or 
a  distinct  slave  for  almost  every  department  of 
household  economy,  as  bakers  (pu<ore«),  cooks  (eo- 
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qui),  confectioners  (Ai&tarti),  pickiurs  (lajniouarn' 
dus.,  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  these  more  par- 
tictUarly.  This  class  also  included  the  ponors  {o*- 
tiarii),  the  bedchamber  slaves  (vui.  Cdbicdlabii), 
the  litter-bearers  {Iccticarii)  (vid.  Lecttca),  and  at 
personal  attendants  of  any  kind. 

Mediaslinii.     (Yid.  Mediastini.) 

Quales-Qualet  are  only  mentioned  in  the  Digest,' 
and  appear  to  have  been  the  lowest  class  of  slaves, 
but  in  what  respects  they  differed  from  the  medias- 
tini  is  doubtful :  Becker*  imagines  they  may  have 
been  a  kind  of  slaves,  gualiquali  condittont  vivintet, 
which,  however,  does  not  give  us  any  idea  of  their 
duties  or  occupations. 

JMerali,  literary  slaves,  were  used  for  various 
purposes  by  their  masters,  either  as  readers  (ana^ 
gnosta)  (vid.  Acsoaha),  copyists  or  amanuenses 
(vid.  LiBRABu,  Amani;ensis),  &,c.  Complete  lists 
of  all  the  duties  performed  by  slaves  are  given  in 
the  works  of  Pignorius,  Pompa,  and  Blair,  rcfencd 
to  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

The  treatiaent  of  slaves,  of  course,  varied  greatl} 
according  to  the  disposition  of  their  masters,  but 
they  appear,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  treated 
with  greater  severity  and  cruelty  than  among  the 
Athenians.  Originally  the  master  could  use  the 
slave  as  he  pleased:  under  the  Republic  the  law 
does  not  seem  to  have  protected  the  person  or  life 
of  the  slave  at  all,  but  the  cruelty  of  masters  was 
to  some  extent  restrained  under  the  Empire,  as  has 
been  stated  above  (p.  883).  The  general  treatment 
of  slaves,  however,  was  probably  little  affected  by 
legislative  enactments.  In  early  times,  when  the 
number  of  slaves  was  small,  they  were  treated  with 
more  indulgence,  and  more  like  members  of  the 
family ;  they  joined  their  masters  in  offering  up 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  to  the  gods,'  and  partoot 
of  their  meals  in  common  with  their  masters, 
though  not  at  the  same  table  with  them,  but  upon 
benches  (suisellia)  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  lectus. 
But  with  the  increase  of  numbers  and  of  luxury 
among  masters,  the  ancient  simplicity  of  manners 
was  changed :  a  certain  quantity  of  food  was  allow- 
ed them  (dimcruum  or  dememum),  which  was  grant- 
ed to  them  either  monthly  (menstruum')  or  daily 
(diarium*).  llieir  chief  foiod  was  the  com  called 
far,  of  which  either  four  or  five  modii  were  granted 
them  a  month,'  or  one  Roman  pound  (libra)  a 
day.*  They  also  obtained  an  allowance  of  salt  and 
oil :  Cato'  allowed  his  slaves  a  sextarius  of  oil  a 
month,  and  a  modius  of  salt  a  year.  They  also  got 
a  small  quantity  of  wine,  with  an  additional  allow- 
ance on  the  Saturnalia  and  Compitalia,"  and  some- 
times fruit,  but  seldom  vegetables.  Butcher's  meat 
seems  to  have  been  hardly  ever  given  them. 

Under  the  Republic  they  were  not  allowed  to 
serve  in  the  army,  though  after  the  battle  of  Can- 
ns,  when  the  state  was  in  such  imminent  danger, 
8000  slaves  were  purchased  by  the  state  for  the 
army,  and  subsequently  manumitted  on  account  ol 
their  bravery." 

The  offences  of  slaves  were  punished  with  sever- 
ity, and  frequently  the  utmost  barbarity.  One  cl 
the  mildest  punishments  was  the  removal  from  the 
familia  urbana  to  the  rustica,  where  they  were 
obliged  to  work  in  chains  or  fetters."  They  were 
frequently  beaten  with  sticks  or  scourged  with  the 
whip  (of  which  an  account  is  given  under  Flaurom)  ; 
but  these  were  such  every-day  punishments  that 
many  slaves  ceased  almost  to  care  for  them .  thus 
Chrysalus  says," 
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'■  8i  tlh  tuM  nrga  nirt,  at  mttt  tergum  at  iomi." 
Runaway  slaves  (fugithi)  and  thieves  (fures) 
were  branded  on  the  forehead  with  a  mark  {tttgtru), 
whence  they  are  said  to  be  nolati  or  itucripti} 
Slaves  were  also  punished  by  being  hung  up  by 
their  hands  with  weights  suspended  to  their  feet,* 
or  by  being  sent  to  work  in  the  Ergastulum  or  Pis- 
trinuni.  ( Yid.  Eroastoldii,  Mola.)  The  carrying 
of  the  furca  was  a  very  common  mode  of  punish- 
ment. (Yid.  Fdbca.)  The  toilet  of  the  Roman  la- 
dies was  a  dreadful  ordeal  to  the  female  slaves,  who 
were  often  barbarously  punished  by  their  mistresses 
for  the  slightest  mistake  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
hair  or  a  part  of  the  dress.* 

Masters  might  work  their  slaves  as  many  hours 
in  the  day  as  they  pleased,  but  they  usually  allowed 
ihem  holydays  on  the  public  festivals.  At  the  festi- 
val of  Satumus  in  particular,  special  indulgences 
were  granted  to  all  slaves,  of  which  an  account  is 
given  under  Saturnalia.  There  was  no  distinct- 
ive dress  for  slaves.  It  was  once  proposed  in  the 
senate  to  give  slaves  a  distinctive  costume,  but  it 
was  rejected,  since  it  was  considered  dangerous  to 
show  them  their  number.*  Male  slaves  were  not 
allowed  to  wear  the  toga  or  bulla,  nor  females  the 
•tola,  but  otherwise  they  were  dressed  nearly  in  the 
same  way  as  poor  people,  in  clothes  of  a  dark  colour 
(ptilUui)  and  sUppers  (crepida)  {tatit  Mervilu'). 

The  rites  of  burial,  however,  were  not  denied  to 
slaves ;  for,  as  the  Romans  regarded  slavery  as  an 
institution  of  society,  death  was  considered  to  put 
an  end  to  the  distinction  between  slaves  and  free- 
men. Slaves  were  sometimes  even  buried  with 
their  musters,  and  we  find  funeral  inscriptions  ad- 
dressed to  the  Dii  Mcmes  of  slaves  (Dit  Manibut). 
It  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  duty  for  a  mas- 
ter to  bury  his  slave,  since  we  find  that  a  person 
who  buried  the  slave  cf  another  had  a  right  of  ac- 
tion against  the  master  for  the  expenses  of  the  fu- 
nera..'  In  1726  the  burial  vaults  of  the  shtves  be- 
longing to  Augustus  and  Livia  were  discovered  near 
the  Via  Appia,  where  numerous  inscriptions  were 
found,  which  have  been  illustrated  by  Bianchini  and 
Gori,  and  give  us  considerable  information  respect- 
ing the  different  classes  of  slaves  and  their  various 
occupations.  Other  tepulchreta  of  the  same  time 
have  been  also  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome.' 

*S£S  (<^),  "  a  term  g|enerally  supposed  to  sig- 
nify the  Tinea  of  the  Latins,  t.  e.,  the  Book-worm, 
but  used  by  Aristotle  in  a  more  extended  sense. 
That  said  to  be  formed  in  wax  would  appear  to  be 
the  Phaltena  cereana ;  that  formed  in  wood  (called 
by  him  wtapi)  is  the  Tennes  falalit,  or  White  Ant ; 
that  formed  among  clothes  is  probably  the  Phalana 
saTcilella.  Others,  says  Schneider,  hold  them  to  be 
the  TiTua  vatinellu,  T.  pellinella,  and  T.  meUonella. 
It  IS  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Tinea  form  a  di- 
visiuu  of  the  genus  PhaUma."* 

'SES'AMUM  (a^aauov),  the  Saamum  OrienlaU, 
or  Eastern  Oily-grain.' 

SESCUNX.    (Kid.  As,  p.  no.) 

•SES'ELI  {aiaeXi),  a  plant,  of  which  Dioscorides 
describes  three  species,  the  Saeli  MastUiemc,  S. 
JEUiiapicum,  and  S.  Peloponnetiacum.  "  The  aeae?u 
of  Galeu  is  the  first  of  these.  The  oeaeXi  of  Theo- 
plirastus  is  the  same  as  the  TopSvXiov,  namely,  the 
Tordyliium  officinale,  or  Hartwort.  The  alliance 
between  the  aeaeXt  and  tordyliium  is  pointed  out 
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wnm  apnd  V*t.  Mmitt.— Popma,  Da  Opent  Scrrorvm.- Blair, 
Ab  Iwiaiij  into  tha  Siata  of  SlaTenr  amonr  Iha  Romana,  Edinb., 
1633.- Backar,  Callu,  i.,p.  103,  &o.)— 8.  (Aiiatot.,  H.  A.,t., 
M.— Adams,  Appand.,  a.  t  )— t.  (Dioaoor.,  ii.,  MI.— Thaoplir.., 
U.  P.,  >.,  11.) 
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by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny.  AceoivUng  ^ 
AbsUm,  and  others,  the  p(q)ular  name  i 
Mauilietue  is  'Hard  Meadow  Saxifi 
scientific  name  is  SeteUtertuotum.  This  i 
the  '  Sil  GttUicut'  of  Apicins.  It  is  also  < 
by  Celsus.  Dr.  Milligan,  however,  confouadi  t 
with  the  Sil  Atticum,  a  sort  of  red  ochre,  whk^ 
was  never  used  for  medicinal  purpooes.  Spro^ 
follows  Anguillara  in  referring  the  S.  ^llnofiem 
to  the  BupteuTum  fruticosum,  and  Matthiolus  m  hold- 
ing that  the  Peloponnetiacum  is  the  Liguatieam  fiU 
opmtnetiacum."^ 

SESTE'RTIUS,  a  Roman  coin,  whidi  piofnlr 
belonged  to  the  silver  coinage,  in  whi<^  it  was  om 
fourth  of  the  denarius,  and  therefore  equal  to  tk 
asses.  Hence  the  name,  which  is  an  abbrerialin 
of  semit  tertitu  (sc.  mmnau),  the  Roman  mode  «< 
expressmi;  3^.*  The  word  mimmua  is  oflea  ex- 
pressed with  settertiut,  and  often  it  stands  akae, 
meaning  setteniu». 

Hence  the  symbol  H  S  or  I  I  S,  which  is  used  to 
designate  the  sestertius.  It  stands  either  for  L  L 
S  {Libra  Libra  et  Semis),  or  for  I  I  S,  the  two  Va 
merely  forming  the  numeral  two  (sc.  attet  or  Un), 
and  the  whole  being  in  either  case  equivalent  to  da- 
pondiu*  el  lemit.* 

When  the  as  was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce,  and  the 
number  of  asses  in  the  denarius  was  made  sixteen 
instead  of  ten  ( Vii.  Aa,  Dsnarids),  the  aestertiBi 
was  still  i  of  the  denarius,  and  therefore  ocmtaiBed 
no  longer  2^,  but  4  asses.  The  oU  reckoning  of  M 
asses  to  the  denarius  was  kept,  however,  in  payi^ 
the  troops.*  After  this  change  the  sestertius  wai 
coined  in  brass  as  well  as  in  silver ;  the  metal  ond 
for  it  was  that  called  aurieheUum,  which  was  mack 
finer  than  the  common  JEt,  ot  which  the  aaaes  wen 
made.' 

The  sum  of  1000  tettertH  was  called  watertwa. 
This  was  also  denoted  by  the  symbol  H  S,  the  «lk. 
vious  explanation  of  which  is  "  1 1 S  (2^)  mitlia;" 
but  Gronovius  understands  it  as  2^  pounds  of  aihcr 
{tetlertiun  pondtu  argenti),  which  be  considen  tt 
have  been  worth  originally  1000  sestertii,  and  thei«- 
fore  to  have  represented  this  value  ever  after.*  IV 
eettercium  was  always  a  sum  of  money,  never  a 
coin ;  the  coin  used  in  the  payment  of  large  sum 
was  the  denarius. 

According  to  the  value  we  have  assigned  to  At 
Denaeiui  up  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  we  hare 
£.  ».    d.  forth, 
the  sestertius  =0    0    3    -A 
the  se8tertium=8  17    1 
after  the  reign  of  Augustus : 

the  sestertius  =0  0  I  8-6 
the  sestertium=7  16  3 
The  sestertius  was  the  denomination  of  ma*- 
ey  almost  always  used  in  reckoning  considerable 
amounts.  There  are  a  very  few  examples  of  the 
use  of  the  denarius  for  this  purpose.  The  mode  of 
reckoning  was  as  follows : 

Se*«r(uu=t«((r(tv«  in(Maiii«=inMtiiuu. 
Sums  below  lOOO  letterlH  were  expressed  by  tfa* 
numeral  adjectives  joined  with  either  of  Utcsc 
forms. 

The  sum  of  1000  8estertii=-nil^  te*tertis=H.  **»■ 
terlium  (for  teetertiorum)  :=M  iiumnu=M  miiiiiia 
(for  numnuu-um)  =M  tetlerlii  iii«iini=rM  testertimm 
nummum=^e»lertium.  These  forms  are  used  with 
the  numeral  adjectives  below  1000;  som^imes 
millia  is  used  instead  of  tettertia ;  sometimes  both 
words  are  omitted  ;  sometimes  nkimiuiai  or  «c*Mr> 
tium  is  added.    For  example,  600,000  sestertiis 


1.  (Thaophr.,  H.F.,  ii.,  IS.— I>ioK»r.,iii., 33-33— Cabw.*, 
S3.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  T.)— S.  (VaTTO,  L.  L,  v.,  ITS,  ad.  Mt 
lar.— Faatoa,  a.  t.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  uit'  IS.)— 3.  (rniri».  Da 
PoBdar-  p.  ISt*.— Faatoa,  p.  347,  MOUai  —4  <PliB.  H  nTI  «. . 
— S.  (PUn,  B.  N.,  xxxi*.,  8.)— «.  iPae  Vat.,  i.,  4,  U.- 
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SESTERTIIIM. 

HKenta  tettertia=tetcenU  mUlia=^etaiit*=*eteett- 
(•  testntia  mimnaim. 

For  sums  of  a  tboosand  tatertia  (t.  e.,  a  million 
tejtertii^  and  upwu^  the  numeral  adrerba  in  ia 
(deeus,  undedes,  vicies,  <{«.)  are  used,  with  which 
the  words  eeiuena  nuUia  (a  hundred  thousand) 
must  be  understood.   With  these  adverbs  the  con- 

ractcd  genitive  plural  sotertHbn  (for  tettertiorum) 
if  joined  in  the  case  required  b7  the  construction, 
llius,  deiiej  aeitertium=dtcie»  centena  miUia  *t*- 
Urtium-=ten  lima  a  kundral  tkoiuand  salertii:= 
1.000,000  sestertii=1000  tatertia:  mUlia  H  S= 
mtUia  ctnttna.  mtilia  teste^tium^a  thousand  times 

>ne  hundred  thousand  sestertia=100,000,000  la- 
«ertt(=100,000  sestertia.  When  an  amount  is  de- 
■cribed  by  more  than  one  of  these  adverbs  in  ia, 
they  mast  be  added  together  if  the  larger  numer- 
al stands  first,  but  multiplied  when  the  smaller 
is  first ;  care,  however,  being  taken  not  to  reck- 
on the  eenlena  millia  which  is  understood  more 
than  once  in  the  whole  amount.  Thus  Suetonius' 
has  millia  el  quingentia  for  150,000  sestertia,  i.  «., 
100,000,0004-50,000,000=150,000,000  sestertii,  and 
immediately  after  guiUerdecies  millie*  for  1,400,000 
sestertia, «. «.,  14  x  1000  x  100,000  (=1,400,000,000) 
sestertii.  A  variety  was  allowed  in  these  forms : 
thus  Cicero  uses  deciea  el  oclingenla  millia  for  1800 
sestertia,  t.  e.,  1,000,000 -f  800,000  sestertii,  and 
ptaterdecies  for  1400  sestertia,  t.  <.,  14  X  100,000  ses- 
tertii.* 

When  the  numbers  are  written  in  cipher,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  know  whether  talerlii  or  salerlia 
are  meant.  A  distinction  is  sometimes  made  by  a 
line  placed  over  the  numeral  when  talertia  are  ia- 
tended,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  numeral  is  an 
adverb  in  ia.    Thus 

HS .  M.  C.=l  100  sestertii ;  but 
KS .  M.  C.=:HS  millies  centies 

=110,000  sestertia=UO,000,000  ses- 
tertii. 

Wurm  (p.  24)  gives  the  following  rule :  When 
the  numbers  are  divided  into  three  classes  by  points, 
the  right-hand  division  indicates  units,  the  second 
thousands,  the  third  hundreds  of  thousands.  Thus, 
nl.  XII.  00=300,000+12,000+600=312,600  ses- 
tertii. But  these  distinctions  are  by  no  means 
strictly  observed  in  the  manuscripts. 

Like  other  parts  and  multiples  of  the  as,  the  ses- 
tertius is  applied  to  other  kinds  of  magnitude,  e.  g., 
pa  tuterliiu  for  2i  feet.     (  Vid.  Pes.) 

Sateree  is  sometimes  used  as  an  English  word. 
If  so,  it  ought  to  be  used  only  as  the  translation  of 
satertitu,  never  of  satertium. 

SEVIR.    ( Vid.  Eqditeb,  p.  418.) 

SEX  SUFFIU'GIA.    (Vid.  Equitbs,  p.  416.) 

SEXTANS.    (Vid.  As,  p.  111.) 

SEXTA'RIUS,  a  Roman  dry  and  liquid  measure, 
which  may  be  considered  one  of  the  principal 
measures  in  the  Roman  system,  and  the  connecting 
point  between  it  and  that  of  the  Greeks,  for  it  was 
equal  to  the  iiarrit  of  the  latter.  It  was  one  sixth 
of  the  congius,  and  hence  its  name.  It  was  divided, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  As,  into  parts  named 
Hiioa,  nxlaiu,  quadratu,  iritTU,  quincunx,  tcmiisie, 
4e.  The  uncia,  or  twelfth  part  of  the  sextarius, 
was  the  Cyathus  ;  its  texlant  was  therefore  two 
cyathi,  its  quadrant  three,  its  Irient  four,  its  quin- 
eunx  five,  &c.' 

The  following  '.able  exhibits  the  principal  Roman 
liquid  measures,  with  their  contents  in  the  English 
fauperial  measure.  The  dry  measures,  which  are 
nearly  the  same,  have  been  given  under  Modid*. 
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SEXTULA,  the  sixth  part  of  the  uncia,  was  the 
smallest  denomination  of  money  in  use  among  the 
Romans.'  It  was  also  applied,  like  the  uncia,  to 
other  kinds  of  magnitude.    {Vid.  Uncia.) 

SHIPS  {vav^,  irXolov,  navit,  Tiavigium).  The  be- 
ginning of  the  art  of  ship-building  and  of  naviga- 
tion among  the  Greeks  must  be  referred  to  a  time 
much  anterior  to  the  ag^  of  which  we  have  any 
record.  Even  in  the  earliest  mythical  stories  long 
voyages  are  mentioned,  which  are  certainly  not  al- 
together poetical  fabrications,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  at  this  early  age  ships  were 
used  which  were  far  superior  to  a  simple  canoe, 
and  of  a  much  more  complicated  structure.  The 
time,  therefore,  when  boats  consisted  of  one  hollow 
tree  {Mmoxyla),  or  when  ships  were  merely  rafts 
{Raiet,  axeiiai)  tied  together  with  leathern  thongs, 
ropes,  and  other  substances,''  belongs  to  a  period 
of  which  not  the  slightest  record  has  reached  us, 
although  such  rude  and  simple  boats  or  rafts  con- 
tinued occasionally  to  be  used  down  to  the  latest 
times,  and  appear  to  have  been  very  common 
among  several  of  the  barbarous  nations  with  which 
the  Romans  came  in  contact.'  {Vid.  Codbx,  Lin- 
TB>.)  Passing  over  the  story  of  the  ship  Argo  anj 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  we  shall  proceed 
to  consider  the  ships  as  described  in  the  Homeric 
poems. 

The  numerous  fleet  with  which  the  Greeks  sailed 
to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  must,  on  the  whole,  be 
regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  navigation  was  carried  on  in  those  times, 
however  much  of  the  detail  in  the  Homeric  descrip- 
tion may  have  arisen  from  the  poet's  own  imagina- 
tion. In  the  Homeric  catalogue  it  is  stated  that 
each  of  the  fifty  Bceotian  ships  carried  120  war- 
riors,* and  a  ship  which  carried  so  maijy  cannot 
have  been  of  small  dimensions.  What  Homer 
here  states  of  the  Boeotian  vessels  applies  more  ot 
less  to  the  ships  of  other  Greeks.  These  boat* 
were  provided  with  a  mast  (iorof ),  which  was  fast- 
ened by  two  ropes  (jrporwoO  to  the  two  ends  of 
the  ship, -so  that,  when  the  rope  connecting  it  with 
the  prow  broke,  the  mast  would  fall  towards  the 
stem,  where  it  might  kill  the  helmsman.*  The 
mast  could  be  erected  or  taken  down  as  necessity 
required.  They  also  had  sails (Itrri'a),  but  only  a  half- 
deck  ;  each  vessel,  however,  appears  to  have  had 
only  one  sail,  which  was  used  in  favourable  wind ; 
and  the  principal  means  of  propelling  the  vessel  lay 
in  the  rowers,  wlio  sat  upon  benches  (xAvMif). 
The  oars  were  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  ship  with 
leathern  thongs  (rpoirot  iepfidnvoi'),  in  which  they 
were  turned  as  a  key  in  its  hole.  The  ships  in 
Homer  axe  mostly  called  black -(//eXatfai),  probably 
because  they  were  painted  or  covered  with  a  black 
substance,  such  as  pitch,  to  protect  the  wood 
against  the  influence  of  the  water  and  the  air; 
sometimes  other  colours,  such  as  (uXtoc,  minium 
(a  red  colour),  were  used  to  adorn  the  sides  of  the 


I.  (Vairo,  L.  Ut.,  v.,  171,  ed.  MOU«r.)— 8.  iPlin,  U  N.,»ii 
}*.)— 3.  (Compare  Quintil.,  x.,  i.  — Flor.,  it.,  S.  —  Ferti*,  *.  * 
Sehedia.— Lit.,  ui.,a6.)  — 4.  (IL,  u.,  ftlO.) "  S.  (Od.,iu.,4IW 
Ac)— 0.  (Od.,  iT.,  788.) 
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euips  near  the  prow,  whence  Homer  occasionally 
callti  ahips  /uXTondp^oi,  t.  e.,  red-cheeked ;'  they 
were  also  painted  occasionally  with  a  purple  colour 
{^ivixoirdpyoi.').  When  the  Greeks  had  landed  on 
the  coast  of  iSroy,  the  ships  were  drawn  on  land, 
and  fastened  at  the  poop  with  a  rope  to  large  stones, 
which  served  as  anchors.*  (Vid.  Amcora.)  The 
Greeks  then  surrounded  the  fleet  with  a  fortifica- 
iioD  to  secure  it  against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
This  custom  of  drawing  the  ships  upon  the  shore, 
when  they  were  lut  used,  was  followed  in  later 
times  also,  as  every  one  will  remember  from  the 
accounts  in  Csesar's  Commentaries.  There  is  a 
celebrated  but  difficult  passage  in  the  Odyssey,*  in 
which  the  building  of  a  boat  is  described,  although 
not  with  the  minuteness  which  an  actual  ship- 
builder might  wish  for.  Odysseus  first  cuts  down 
with  his  aie  twenty  trees,  and  prepares  the  wood 
for  his  purpose  by  cutting  it  smooth  and  giving  it 
the  proper  shape.  He  then  bores  the  holes  for  nails 
and  hooks,  and  fits  the  planks  together,  and  fastens 
them  with  nails.  He  rounds  the  bottom  of  the  ship 
like  that  of  a  broad  transport  vessel,  and  raises  the 
bulwark  (iKpia),  fitting  it  upon  the  numerous  ribs 
of  the  ship.  He  afterward  covers  the  whole  of  the 
outside  with  planks,  which  are  laid  across  the  ribs 
from  the  keel  upward  to  the  bulwark ;  next  the 
mast  is  made,  and  the  sailyard  attached  to  it,  and 
lastly  the  rudder.  When  the  ship  is  thus  far  com- 
pleted, be  raises  the  bulwark  still  higher  by  wicker- 
work,  which  goes  all  around  the  vessel,  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  waves.  This  raised  bulwark  of 
wickerwork  and  the  like  was  used  in  later  times 
also.*  For  ballast,  Odysseus  throws  into  the  ship 
iX^,  which,  according  to  the  scholiast,  consisted  of 
wood,  stones,  and  sand.  Calypso  then  brings  him 
materials  to  make  a  sail  of,  and  he  fastens  the 
imipaL  or  ropes,  which  run  from  the  top  of  the  mast 
to  the  two  ends  of  the  yard,  and  also  the  ico/ioi,  with 
which  the  sail  is  drawn  up  or  let  down.  The  irodef 
mentioned  in  this  passage  were  undoubtedly,  as  in 
\a' it  times,  the  ropes  attached  to  the  two  lower 
corners  of  the  square  sail.*  The  ship  of  which  the 
building  is  thus  described  was  a  small  boat,  a  axeica, 
as  Homer  calls  it ;  but  it  had,  like  all  the  Homeric 
ships,  a  round  or  flat  bottom.  Greater  ships  must 
have  been  of  a  more  complicated  structure,  as  ship- 
builders are  praised  as  artists.'  In  the  article 
Cebuchi,  p.  234,  a  representation  of  two  boats  is 
given,  which  appear  to  bear  great  resemblance  to 
the  one  of  which  the  building  is  described  in  the 
Odyssey.' 

It  is  a  general  opinion  that  in  the  Homeric  age 
sailors  did  not  venture  out  into  the  open  sea,  but 
that  such  was  really  done  is  clear  from'  the  fact 
that  Homer  makes  Odysseus  say  that  he  had  lost 
sight  of  land,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  sky  and 
water,*  although,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  admitted 
that,  even  down  to  the  later  historical  times,  the 
navigation  of  the  ancients  was  confined  to  coasting 
along  the  shore.  Homer  never  mentions  engage- 
ments at  sea.  The  Greeks  most  renowned  in  the 
heroic  ages  as  sailors  were  the  Cretans,  whose 
king,  Minos,  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  large  fleet, 
and  also  the  Fbsacians.'' 

After  the  times  of  the  Trojan  war,  navigation, 
and  with  it  the  art  of  ship-building,  must  have  be- 
come greatly  improved,  on  account  of  the  establish- 
ment uf  the  numerous  colonies  on  foreign  coasts, 
and  the  increased  commercial  intercourse  with 


1.  (II.,  ii ,  037.— Od.,  ix.,  1S5.)— 3.  (Od.,  li.,  IM.)— 3.  (Mo(- 
thop  kdn.,  i.,438.)— 4.  (t.,243,  Ac.)  —  S.  (Eurutb.  ail  Od., 
T»  S50.)  —  6.  (Compare  Nttzach,  Aumerk.  za  Odyu.,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
SS,  dtc— Ukeit,  Bomerk.  fUxT  Horn.  Geogr.,  p.  SO.)— 7.  (11.,  r., 
W,  Ac.)  —  8.  (Comp.  Thirlwall,  Iliit.  of  Grsece,  i.,  p.  il9.)--9. 
(fid.,  !».,  403.  —  Compara  xir.,  308.— Viig.,  JBn.,  iii.,  lU,  Ac  ) 
.  10.  (Tbucyd.,  i.,  4.— Uom.,  Od.,  viii.,  110,  *c.) 
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these  colonies  and  other  foreign  oMtntiie*  Tk 
practice  of  piracy,  which  was  during^^his  peiiaj 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  not  only,  betweea 
Greeks  and  foreigners,  hut  also  among  the  Gre^ 
themselves,  must  likewise  have  nontribated  to  tba 
improvement  of  ships  anb  of  na  /igation,  althongb 
no  particulars  are  mentioned.  lu  Greece  itself  the 
Corinthians  were  the  first  who  brou^t  the  ait  of 
ship-building  nearest  to  the  point  at  which  we  find 
it  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  and  they  were  the 
first  whr  introduced  ships  with  three  ranks  of  nni- 
ers  {-spi^peif,  trireme*).  About  the  year  700  B.C, 
Ameinocles  the  Corinthian,  to  whom  this  inventiaB 
is  ascribed,  made  the  Samians  acquainted  with  it :' 
but  it  must  have  been  preceded  by  that  of  the  k- 
rentes,  that  is,  ships  with  two  ranks  of  rowers,  whidi 
Pliny  attributes  to  the  Erythreana.  These  innova- 
tions, however,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  generally 
adopted  for  a  long  time ;  for  we  read  that,  about  the 
time  of  Cyrus,  the  Phocaeans  introduced  long  sfaazp- 
keeled  ahips  called  ircvnjKovropoi.*  These  belonged 
to  the  elass  ot  long  war-ships  (v$tf  /ioMpai),  and  had 
fifty  rowers,  twenty-five  on  ea(jh  side  of  the  ship, 
who  sat  in  one  row.  It  is  farther  stated  that  be- 
fore this  time  vessels  called  arpoyyvXai,  with  laiip 
round  or  flat  bottoms,  had  been  used  exclusive  in 
all  the  lonians  in  Asia.  At  this  period  most  Greda 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  long  ships  with  only  one 
rank  of  rowers  on  each  side ;  their  name  varied 
accordingly  as  they  had  fifty,  or  thirty  (rptaxuvrnparX 
or  even  a  smaller  number  of  rowers.  A  ship  of 
war  of  tbis  class  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  which  is  taken  from  Montfaucon,  rAnttf. 
Expliq.,  vol.  iv.,  part  2,  pi.  148. 


^ 


The  following  woodcut  contains  a  beautiful  frag 
ment  of  a  bireme,  with  a  complete  deck.'  Anotha 
specimen  of  a  small  bireme  is  given  in  p.  58 


The  first  Greek  people  who  acquired  a  navy  ct 
importance  were  the  Corinthians,  Samiaos,  aa< 
Phoceeans.  About  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Camby 
ses,  the  Corinthian  triremes  were  generally  adopted 
by  the  Sicilian  tyrants  and  by  the  Corcyrcana,  wb* 
soon  acquired  the  most  powerful  navies  among  the 
Greeks.  In  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  even  at  Ath- 
ens and  in  .£gina,  the  most  common  vessels  abool 
this  time  were  long  ships  with  only  one  rank  at 
rowers.  Athens,  although  the  foundation  of  lU 
maritime  power  had  been  laid  by  Solon  (nit.  Nan- 
cbabia),  did  not  obtain  a  fleet  of  any  importaace 
until  the  time  of  Themistocles,  who  persuaded  then 
to  build  200  triremes  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  oa 


(ThacTd.,  i.,  13.— PliB   H.  N.,  irii.,  97.)—!.  (Bond.,  u,  M> ) 
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cue  war  against  iEgina.  Bat  even  then  ships  were 
not  provided  with  complete  decks  (icara<rrp<J^ara) 
covering  the  whole  of  the  vessel.,'  A  complete 
deck  appears  to  have  been  an  invention  of  later 
times ;  Pliny  ascribes  it  to  the  Thasians,  and  before 
this  event  the  ships  had  only  small  decks  at  the 
poop  and  the  prow.  At  the  same  time  that  The- 
mistocles  induced  the  Athenians  to  build  a  fleet  of 
SOO  sails,  he  also  carried  a  decree  that  every  year 
twenty  new  triremes  should  be  built  from  the  prod- 
tice  of  the  mines  of  Laurium.'  After  the  time  of 
Themistocles  as  many  as  twenty  triremes  must 
have  been  built  every  year,  both  in  times  of  war  and 
of  peace,  as  the  average  number  of  triremes  which 
was  always  roady  was  from  three  to  four  hundred. 
Such  an  annual  addition  wau  the  more  necessary, 
as  the  vessels  were  of  a  light  structure,  and  did  not 
last  long.  The  whole  superintendence  of  the  build- 
ing  of  new  triremes  was  in  the  hands  of  the  senate 
of  the  Five  Hundred,*  but  the  actual  business  was 
intrusted  to  a  committee  called  the  Tpir/povowi,  one 
erf*  whom  acted  as  their  treasurer,  and  had  in  his 
keeping  the  money  set  apiirt  for  the  purpose.  In 
the  time  of  Demosthenes,  a  treasurer  of  the  rpitipo- 
xoioi  ran  away  with  the  money,  which  amounted  to 
two  talents  and  a  half.  During  the  time  after  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  the  Attic  navy  appears  to  have  be- 
come considerably  diminished,  as  in  307  B.C.  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes  promised  the  Athenians  timber 
for  100  new  triremes.*  After  this  time  the  Rhodi- 
ans  became  the  most  important  maritime  power  in 
Greece.  The  navy  of  Sparta  was  never  of  great 
importance. 

Navigation  remained,  for  the  most  part,  what  it 
had  been  before :  the  Greeks  seldom  ventured  out 
into  the  open  sea,  and  it  was  generally  considered 
necessary  to  remain  in  sight  of  the  coast,  or  of  some 
aland,  which  also  served  as  ^ides  in  daytime :  in 
be  night,  the  position,  the  rismg  and  setting  of  the 
different  stars,  also  answered  the  same  purpose.  In 
winter  navigation  generally  ceased  altogether.  In 
cases  where  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  coast 
around  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  which  was 
connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  neck, 
Ibasbips  were  sometimes  drawn  across  the  neck  of 
land  from  one  sea  to  the  other  by  machines  called 
i\Koi.  This  was  done  most  frequently  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth.' 

Now,  as  regards  the  various  kinds  of  ships  used 
by  the  Greeks,  we  might  divide  them  with  Pliny, 
according  to  the  number  of  ranks  of  rowers  employ- 
ed in  them,  into  moneres,  biremes,  triremes,  quad- 
riremes,  quinqueremes,  <&c.,  up  to  the  enormous 
ship  with  forty  ranks  of  rowers,  built  by  Ptolemsus 
Philopator.*  But  all  these  appear  to  have  been 
constructed  on  the  same  principle,  and  it  is  more 
convenient  to  divide  them  into  ships  of  war  and 
ships  of  burden  (^pruti,  ^opnjyol,  oXxadtf,  irXola, 
OTpoyyiXai,  naves  oneraria,  naves  actuaria).  Ships 
of  the  latter  kind  were  not  calculated  for  quick 
movement  or  rapid  sailing,  but  to  carry  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  goods.  Hence  their  structure 
was  bulky,  their  bottom  round,  and,  although  they 
were  not  without  rowers,  yet  the  chief  means  by 
which  they  were  propelled  were  their  sails. 

The  most  common  ships  of  war,  after  they  had 
once  been  generally  introduced,  were  the  triremes, 
and  they  are  frequently  designated  only  by  the 
oame  vrjet,  while  all  the  others  are  called  by  the 
name  indicating  their  peculiar  character.  Triremes, 
however,  were  again  divided  into  two  classes :  the 

I.  (ThiMTd.,  L,  14  —Herod.,  rii.,  144.)— S.  (PoljrBa..  ■.,  30.— 
Plat ,  Thtnitt.,  4.  —  Com|Mn  BSc^h,  Stuuh.,  i.,  p.  M8.)  —  3. 
'SitmMii.,  c.  Androt.,  p.  iM.)  —  4.  (Died.,  xz.,  4<.— Pint.,  De- 
iMtr.,  10.)— 9.  (Hend. ,  Tii.,  M.— ThocTd.,  «Ui.,  1 ;  iii.,  IS,  with 
the  KhDl.— Sirab.,  Til.  p.l80.  —  Poljrb.,  ir.,  11;  r.,  101.)— S. 
/Plm   K.N.,l.o.-Atliiii.,  T..p.«aS,dce.) 


one  consisting  of  real  men-of-war,  which  weie 
quick-sailing  vessels  (ro^n'tu),  and  the  other  of  trans- 
ports, either  for  soldiers  (orpar^ondff  or  ATr/ltra/u- 
yoi)  or  for  horses  (Imniyoi,  iinrayuyol).  Ships  of  this 
class  were  more  heavy  and  awkward,  and  were 
therefore  not  used  in  battle  except  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity.' The  ordinary  size  of  a  war-galley  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  average  number  of 
men  engaged  in  it,  including  the  crew  and  marines, 
was  two  hundred,  to  whom,  on  some  occasions,  as 
much  as  thirty  epibatse  were  added.*  (Vid.  En- 
BAT.S.)  The  rapidity  with  which  these  war-galleys 
sailed  may  be  gathered  from  various  statements  in 
ancient  writers,  and  appears  to  have  been  so  great, 
that  even  we  cannot  help  looking  upon  it  without 
astonishment  when  we  find  that  the  quickness  of 
an  ancient  trireme  nearly  equalled  that  of  a  modern 
steamboat.  Among  the  war-ships  of  the  Athenians 
their  sacred  state-vessels  were  always  included  (vid 
Salahinia')  ;  but  smaller  vessels,  such  as  the  irev- 
n/KovTopoi  or  rpiaxovTopoi,  are  never  included  when 
the  sum  of  men-of-war  is  mentioned,  and  their  use 
for  military  purposes  appears  gradually  to  have 
ceased. 

Vessels  with  more  than  three  ranks  of  rowers 
were  not  constructed  in  Greece  till  about  the  year 
400  B.C.,  when  Dionysios  I.,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
who  bestowed  great  care  upon  his  navy,  buUl  the 
first  quadriremes  (rrr/n^pcif),  with  which  he  had 
probably  become  acquainted  through  the  Cartha- 
ginians, since  the  invention  of  these  vessels  is  ascri- 
bed to  them.*  Up  to  this  time  no  quinqueremes 
(irei>r9peir)had  been  built,  and  the  invention  of  them 
is  likewise  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Dionysius.  Mne- 
sigeiton*  ascribes  the  invention  of  quinqueremes  t6 
the  Salaminians ;  and,  if  this  statement  is  correct, 
Dionysius  had  his  quinqueremes  probably  built  by  a 
Salaminian  ship-builder.  In  the  reign  of  Dionysius 
II.  hexeres  {i(qpetc)  are  also  mentioned,  the  inven- 
tion of  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Syracusans.'  Af- 
ter the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  use  of  ves- 
sels with  four,  five,  and  more  ranks  of  rowers  be- 
came very  general,  and  it  is  well  known  from  Po- 
lybius'  that  the  first  Punic  war  was  chiefly  carried 
on  with  quinqueremes.  Ships  with  twelve,  thirty, 
or  even  forty  ranks  of  rowers,'  such  as  they  were" 
built  by  Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies,  appear  to 
have  been  mere  curiosities,  and  did  not  come  into 
common  use.  The  Athenians  at  first  did  not  adopt 
vessels  larger  than  triremes,  probably  because  they 
thought  that  with  rapidity  and  skill  they  could  do 
more  than  with  large  and  unwieldy  ships.  In  the 
year  B.C.  366  they  continued  to  use  nothing  but  tri- 
remes ;  but  in  330  B.C.  the  Republic  had  already  a 
number  of  quadriremes,  which  was  afterward  in- 
creased. The  first  quinqueremes  at  Athens  are 
mentioned  in  a  document'  belonging  to  the  year 
B.C.  325.  Herodotus,"  according  to  the  common 
reading,  calls  the  theoris,  which  in  Olympiad  72  the 
.lEginetans  took  from  the  Athenians,  a  ncvr^ptic ; 
but  the  reading  in  this  passage  is  corrupt,  and 
wevTtTTipit  should  be  written  instead  of  irevT^p^V 
After  the  year  330  the  Athenians  appear  to  have 
gradually  ceased  building  triremes,  and  to  have  con- 
structed quadriremes  instead. 

Every  vessel  at  Athens,  as  in  modem  times,  had 
a  name  given  to  it,  which  was  generally  of  the  fem- 
inine gender,  whence  Aristophanes'*  calls  the  tri- 
remes icap6cvovc,  and  one  vessel,  the  name  of  which 


1.  (Thoerd.,  i.,  11».)  — S.  (Hend.,  viii.,  IT  ;  rii.,  184,  JJ.  -  ■ 
Compan  Btekb,  8t«u>b.,  i.,  p.  ttS,  Co.)— S  (Compara  BOokh, 
Urknodao  Ob<r  J  Stewenn  dea  Att.  StutM,  p.  79,  Ac.)  — 4 
(PliB.,H.N.,Tii.;57.— Diodor.,  lir.,  41,  4».>— S.  (ap.  Plin.,  1.  i, 
—6.  (.flitn,  V.  H.,  Ti.,  la,  witli  tlie  nota  <i  PerizoniiM  — Piin  , 
H.  N.,  I.  c.)— 7.  (i.,  B3.)-8.  (Plin.,  1.  c— Athen., ».,  p.  S04,  *c.' 
—9.  (in  BOckh'i  Uitonden,  N.  xir.,  litt.  K.)— 10.  (n.,  87.)— II 
(BSckb.  Urkundeo,  p.  7S.)— IS.  (Eq.,  1313.) 
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was  Nanpbante,  he  caUs  the  daughter  of  Nauao.' 
'ilie  Romans  sometimes  gave  to  their  ships  mascn- 
line  names.  The  Greek  names  were  either  taken 
from  ancient  heroines,  such  as  Nausicaa,  or  they 
wore  abstract  words,  such  as  E^Xota,  Qtpaireia, 
Upovoia,  SuCovaa,  liyeiiovTi,  See.  In  many  cases 
the  name  of  the  builder  also  was  added. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  some  of  the  parts  of 
ancient  vessels. 

1.  The  prom  (jrpopa  or  itiroirov,  prora)  was  gea- 
!7ally  ornamented  on  both  sides  with  figures,  which 
were  either  painted  upon  the  sides  or  laid  in.  It 
seems  to  have  been  very  common  to  represent  an 
eye  on  each  side  of  the  prow."  Upon  the  prow  or 
fore-deck  there  was  always  some  emblem  (naouajt- 
ttov,  imignt,  figura)  by  which  the  ship  was  distin- 
guished from  others.  (Kid.  Insione.)  Just  below 
the  prow,  and  projectmg  a  little  above  the  keel,  was 
the  TOMtrum  {l/iSoXoc,  l/iSo^ov)  or  beak,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  beam,  to  which  were  attached  sharp  and 
pointed  irons,  or  the  head  of  a  ram,  and  the  like. 
This  IfttoXoc  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
another  vessel,  and  of  breaking  its  sides.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Pisteus.' 
These  beaks  were  at  first  always  above  the  water, 
and  viaible;  afterward  they  were  attached  lower, 
so  that  they  were  invisible,  and  thus  became  still 
more  dangerous  to  other  ships.*  The  annexed 
woodcuts,  taken  from  Montfaucon,'  represent  three 
diflferent  beaks  of  ships. 


Connected  with  the  l//<aAoc  was  the  npoe/iSoXi(, 
which,  according  to  Pollux,*  must  have  been  a 
wooden  part  of  the  vessel  in  the  prow  above  the 
beak,  and  was  probably  the  same  as  the  liruTUec, 
But!  intended  to  ward  ofiT  the  attack  of  the  liito?A){ 

'  hostile  ship.  The  command  in  the  prow  of  a 
«easel  was  exercised  by  an  officer  called  wpopei(, 
who  seems  to  have  been  next  in  rank  to  the  steers- 
man, and  to  have  had  the  care  of  the  gear,  and  the 
eonimand  over  the  rowers.' 

$.  TTu  stem  (irpti/ivi;,  puppis)  was  generally  above 

1  (Bfckh,  TTrk.,  p.  81,  &c.,  and  «  lilt  of  ramei  in  n.  84,  &e.) 
~t.  (BBekh,  Uik..  p.  lOS.  — Bwsktr,  CharililM.  ii.,  p.  60,  &c) 
-  ».  (Plin.,  »ii.  »7)  —  4.  (Died..  li.,  87 ;  xir.,  80, 75.  —  Polyb., 
I.  M  i  XTi.,  i ;  Tiii.,  «.)--S.  (L'Antiq.  Bipl.,  ir.,  i,  M*.  HI.)— 
*  (i .  8».l-7.  (Xan.,  iSSc  m.,  Hi.,  U.) 
863 


the  other  parts  of  the  deck,  and  in  i'  the  I 

had  his  elevated  seat.    It  is  seen  in  the  represema 

tions  of  ancient  vessels  to  be  rounder  than  ite  prow 

though  its  extremity  is  likewise  sharp.     The  slen 

was,  like  the  prow,  adorned  in  various  ways,  kif 

especially  with  the  image  of  the  tutelary  deity  ti 

the  vessel  (tutela).    In  some  representatioaa  a  kiai 

of  roof  is  formed  over  the  head  of  the 

(sec  woodcut,  p.  58),  and  the  upper  part  of  the  i 

has  the  elegant  form  of  a  swan's  nrnk.     '  Vtd.  Ga» 

NISCUS.) 

3.  The  Tpu^i  is  the  bulwark  of  the  vessel,  «, 
rather,  the  uppermost  edge  of  it.'  In  small  boMi, 
the  pegs  (BKa7L)ioi,  accdmi)  between  which  the  can 
move,  and  to  wliich  they  are  fastened  by  a  thoof 
(TpoKurnp),  were  upon  the  rpa^S*  In  all  otber 
vessels  the  oars  passed  through  holes  in  the  side  d 
the  vessel  {b^ajiftoi,  rpmiara,  or  rpinr^^ra).* 

4.  The  middle  part  of  the  deck  in  most  ships  oj 
war  appears  to  have  been  raised  above  the  bolwaik, 
or,  at  least,  to  a  level  with  its  upper  edge,  and  thus 
enabled  the  soldiers  to  occupy  a  position  from  wfaiek 
they  could  see  far  around,  and  hurl  their  dam 
against  the  enemy.  Such  an  elevated  deck  appean 
in  the  annexed  woodcut,  representing  a  momeru 
In  this  instance  the  Bag  ia  standing  upon  the  I 
deck.* 


S.  One  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  aa  in 
tant  parts  in  the  arrangement  of  the  biremes,  trire- 
mes, &.C.,  is  the  position  of  the  ranks  of  rowers,  frooi 
which  the  ships  themselves  derive  their  names. 
Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  those 
who  have  written  upon  this  subject,  as  the  infbnna- 
tion  which  ancient  writers  give  upon  it  is  extremely 
scanty.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  differeat 
ranks  of  rowers,  who  sat  along  the  sides  of  a  vessel, 
were  placed  one  above  the  other.  This  seems  at 
first  sight  very  improbable,  as  the  common  ships  ia 
later  times  must  have  had  five  ordines  of  rowers  as 
each  side ;  and  since  even  the  lowest  of  them  most 
have  been  somewhat  raised  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  the  highest  ordo  must  have  been  at  a  con- 
siderable height  above  it,  and,  consequently,  required 
very  long  oars :  the  apparent  improbability  is  still 
more  increased  when  we  heai  of  vessels  with 
thirty  or  forty  ordines  of  rowers  above  one  another. 
But  that  such  must  have  been  the  arrangement  i* 
proved  by  the  following  facts  :  First,  On  works  of 
art,  in  which  more  than  one  ordo  of  rowers  is  rep 
resented,  they  appear  above  one  another,  as  in  (he 
fragment  of  a  bireme  given  above,  and  in  (everai 
others  figured  by  Montfaucon.  Secondly,  the  scho- 
liast on  Aristophanes'  states  that  the  lowest  rank 
of  rowers  having  the  shortest  oars,  and,  conseq;ient- 
ly,  the  easiest  work,  received  the  smallest  pay, 
while  the  highest  ordo  had  the  longest  oars,  and, 
consequently,  had  the  heaviest  work,  and  received 


1.  (Hujrch.,  I.  T.)— t.  (BOekh,  Urirand.,  p.  101.)  — I.  (Sn. 
Arittoph.,  Achnm.,  97,  &c.)  —  4.  (Mazoii,  Peop ,  part  i.,  imt 
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1^  highest  pay.    Thirdly,  In  the  moDStrous  rteoa- 

utunrnpiK  uf  Ptolemoeus  Philopator,  the  description 
of  which  by  Callixenus'  is  as  authentic  as  it  well 
can  be,  the  height  of  the  ship  from  the  surface  of 
the  water  to  the  lop  of  the  prow  {uKpoaToXiov)  was 
48  cul  its,  and  from  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  stem 
(ifXoirra}  63  cubits  This  height  afforded  sufficient 
room  for  forty  ranks  of  rowers,  especially  as  they 
did  not  sit  perpendicularly  above  one  another,  but 
one  rower,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  above  representa- 
tion of  a  bireme,  sat  behind  the  other,  only  some- 
what elevated  above  him.  The  oars  of  the  upper- 
most ordo  of  rowers  in  this  huge  vessel  were  38 
cubits  long. 

Id  ordinary  vessels,  from  the  moneris  up  to  the 
quinqueremis,  each  oar  was  managed  by  one  man, 
which  cannot  have  been  the  caso  where  each  oar 
was  38  cubits  long.  Tlie  rowers  sat  upon  little 
benches  attached  to  the  ribs  of  the  vessel,  and  call- 
ed ISuXia,  and  in  Latin /on  and  traiutra.  The  low- 
est row  of  rowers  was  called  ^aXafiof,  the  rowers 
themselves  i9aAa^r(u  or  &aXa/ttoi.*  The  uppermost 
ordo  of  rowers  was  called  ■Spdvoi,  and  the  rowers 
themselves  ■ipminai.*  The  middle  ordo  or  ordines 
of  rowers  were  caUed  fwya,  (v/ioi,  or  fwyfrot.* 
Each  of  this  last  class  of  rowers  had  likewise  his 
own  seat,  and  did  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  sit 
upon  benches  mnning  across  the  vessel.* 

We  shall  pass  over  the  various  things  which  were 
necessary  in  a  vessel  for  the  use  and  maintenance 
of  the  crew  and  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  machines 
of  war  which  were  conveyed  in  it,  and  confine  our- 
selves to  a  brief  description  of  things  belonging  to  a 
ship  as  such.  All  such  utensils  are  divided  into 
wooden  and  hanging  gear  {oKivn  fvAiva  and  axevo 
ao^oTu*).  Xenophon'  adds  to  these  the  anevii 
vXtKTo,  or  the  various  kinds  of  wickerwork,  but 
tliese  are  more  properly  comprehended  among  the 
mp€itaaTa. 

I.  ittiii  (iXtva. 

1.  Oart  (xfiTrat,  ront). — The  collective  term  for 
oars  is  rufi^,  which  properly  signified  nothing  bat 
the  blade  or  flat  part  of  the  oar  ;*  hut  was  afterward 
used  as  a  collective  expression  for  all  the  oars,  with 
the  exception  of  the  rudder.*  The  oars  varied  in 
size  accordingly  as  they  were  used  by  a  lower  or 
higher  ordo  of  rowers ;  and  from  the  name  of  the 
orao  by  which  they  were  used,  Ihey  also  received 
their  especial  names,  viz.,  xuizai,  9aiMfuiu,  ivyuu, 
and  ^pavmits.  B(>ckh"  has  calculated  that  each 
trireme,  on  an  average,  had  170  rowers.  In  a  quin- 
qoereme  during  the  first  Punic  war,  the  average 
number  of  rowers  was  300  ;"  in  later  times  we  even 
find  as  many  as  400."  The  great  vessel  of  Ptole- 
mteus  Philopator  had  4000  rowers,"  and  the  handle 
of  «ach  oar  {tYxttpiiiov)  was  partly  made  of  lead, 
that  the  shorter  part  in  the  vessel  might  balance  in 
weight  the  outer  part,  and  thus  render  the  long  oars 
manageable.  The  lower  part  of  the  holes  through 
which  the  oars  passed  appear  to  have  been  coveted 
with  leather  {00x0/10),  which  also  extended  a  little 
way  outside  the  hole.**  The  m^Sf&of  also  contained 
the  mpivtt^,  which  must,  consequently,  he  a  partic- 
ular kind  of  oars.  They  must  have  derived  their 
n«me,  like  other  oars,  from  the  class  of  rowers  by 
T^om  they  were  used.  Biickh  supposes  that  they 
were  oaTS  which  were  not  regularly  used,  but  only 
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in  case  of  need,  and  then  by  the  epibata.  Tim.- 
length  in  a  trireme  is  stated  at  from  9  tc  »i  nubits, 
but  in  what  part  of  the  vessel  they  were  used  is  m^- 
known.  Respecting  oars  in  general,  tee  the  Ap- 
pendix in  Arnold's  Thucydides.' 

2.  The  rudder.    (Fnl.  Gdbesnachlou.) 

3.  Ladder*  {K\ifta*iie{,  tcaUe).  Each  trireme  had 
two  wooden  ladders,  and  the  same  acems  to  have 
been  the  case  in  rptoKovTopot.* 

4.  Poles  or  punt  poles  {KOfroi,  eonH).  Three  Vl 
these  belonged  to  every  trireme,  which  were  of  dif 
ferent  lengths,  and  were  accordingi  f  distinguished 
as  Kovrdc  fiiya(,  xovrof  lUKpot,  ant  Kovrot  /livot 
Triacontores  had  probably  always  t.>ur  punt  pole* 
(Vid.  Coireos.*) 

6.  napaaruToi,  or  supports  for  the  masts.  They 
seem  to  have  been  a  kind  of  props  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  mast.*  The  mast  of  a  trireme,  as  long 
as  such  props  were  used,  was  supported  by  two. 
In  later  times  they  do  not  occur  any  longer  in  tri- 
remes, and  must  have  been  supplanted  by  something 
else.  The  triacontores,  on  the  other  hand,  retained 
their  vapaardToi.* 

6.  The  matt  and  yard*.    (Vtd.  Malus  and  An 

TINNA.) 

II.  Zcevi;  Kptftaard, 

1.  Twoio/u  a. — ^This  part  of  an  ancient  vessel 
was  formerly  quite  misunderstood,  as  it  was  believ- 
ed to  be  the  boards  or  planks  covering  the  outside 
of  a  ship,  and  running  along  it  in  the  direction  from 
poop  to  prow.  But  Schneider*  has  proved  that  the 
word  means  cordage  or  tackling,  and  this  opinion, 
which  is  supported  by  many  ancient  authors,  is  con 
firmed  by  the  documents  published  by  Biickh,  where 
it  is  reckoned  among  the  a/ceiri  Kpe/iaard.  The  vm- 
(uftara  were  thick  and  broad  ropes,  which  ran  in  a 
horizontal  direction  around  the  ship  from  the  stem 
to  the  prow,  and  were  intended  to  keep  the  viiols 
fabric  together.  They  ran  round  the  vessel  in  sev- 
eral circles,  and  at  certain  distances  from  one  an- 
other. The  Latin  name  for  iirSiu/ia  is  tormentum.'' 
The  length  of  these  tormenta  varied  accordingly  as 
they  ran.around  the  higher  or  lower  part  of  the  ship, 
the  latter  being  naturally  shorter  than  the  former. 
Their  number  varied  according  to  the  size  of  the 
ship. .  The  tessaracontores  of  Ptolemaeus  Philadel- 
phus  had  twelve  mroCtS^aro,  each  600  cubits  long.* 
Such  wroiu/taTa  were  always  ready  in  the  Attic  ar- 
senals, and  were  only  put  on  a  vessel  when  it  was 
taken  into  use  Sometimes,  also,  they  were  taken 
on  board  when  a  vessel  sailed,  and  not  put  on  till  it 
was  thought  necessary.*  The  act  of  ^Hitting  them 
on  was  called  vno^uvvvvat,  or  iux(awivat,  or  (oaat." 
A  trireme  required  four  vm^ufiara,  and  sometimes 
this  number  was  even  increased,  especially  when 
the  vessel  had  to  sail  to  a  stormy  part  of  the  sea." 

8.  'lariov  (velum),  sail.  Most  ancient  ships  had 
only  one  sail,  which  was  attached  with  the  yard  to 
the  great  mast.  In  a  trireme,  too,  one  sail  might 
be  suflScient,  but  the  trierarch  might  nevertheless 
add  a  second.  As  each  of  the  two  masts  of  a  tri- 
reme had  two  sailyards,  it  farther  follows  that  each 
mast  might  have  two  sails,  one  of  which  was  placed 
lower  than  the  other.  The  two  belonging  to  the 
mainmast  were  probably  called  laria  /ieyoKa,  and 
those  of  the  foremast  loria  cixartia."  The  former 
were  used  on  ordinary  occasions,  but  the  latter  prob- 
ably only  in  cases  when  it  was  necessary  to  saij 
wiUi  extraordinaiy  speed.    The  sails  of  the  Attie 
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wor-galle/s,  and  of  most  ancient  ships  in  gti.ieral, 
Kere  of  a  square  form,  as  is  seen  in  numerous  rep- 
resentations on  worlcs  of  art.  Wliether  triangular 
sails  were  ever  used  by  the  Greeks,  as  lias  been  fre- 
quently supposed,  is  very  doubtful.  The  Romans, 
however,  used  triangular  sails,  which  they  called 
tuppnTd,  and  which  had  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
Greek  A  (v),  the  upper  sidf  of  which  was  attached 
to  the  yaid.  Such  a  sail  bad,  of  course,  only  one 
irovf  (pel)  at  its  lower  extremity.* 

3.  Toireia,  cordage.  This  word  is  generally  ex- 
plained by  the  grammarians  as  identical  with  axot- 
vla  01  isd^t :  but  from  the  documents  in  Bockh  it  is 
clear  that  they  must  have  been  two  distinct  classes 
of  ropes,  as  the  roncia  are  always  mentioned  after 
rbe  sails,  and  the  axotvla  before  the  anchors.  The 
axoivia  (funea)  are  the  strong  ropes  to  which  the 
anchors  were  attached,  and  by  which  a  ship  was 
fastened  to  the  land ;  while  the  ToviXa  were  a  light- 
er kind  of  ropes,  and  made  with  greaterVare,  which 
were  attached  to  the  masts,  yards,  and  sails.  Each 
rope  of  tliis  kind  was  made  for  a  distinct  purpose 
and  place  (roTrof,  whence  the  name  rontla).  The 
following  kinds  are  most  worthy  of  notice  :  a.  Kai^t- 
6ia  or  KoKoi.  What  they  were  is  not  quite  clear, 
though  Bockh  thinks  it  probable  that  they  belonged 
to  the  standing  tackle,  i.  e.,  that  they  were  the  ropes 
by  which  the  most  was  fastened  to  both  sides  of  the 
ship,  so  that  the  itpoTovoi  in  the  Homeric  ships  were 
only  an  especial  kind  of  xaX^to,  or  the  xoA^ia 
themselves  differently  placed.  In  later  times  the 
voirovoi  was  the  rope  which  went  from  the  top  of 
the  mainmast  (Kopxnatov)  to  the  prow  of  the  ship, 
and  thus  was  what  is  now  called  the  mainstay,  b. 
l/tttvTet  and  Ktpoixoi  are  probably  names  for  tha 
same  ropes  which  ran  from  the  two  ends  of  the  sail- 
vard  tu  the  top  of  the  mast.  In  more  ancient  ves- 
(els  the  liii^  consisted  of  only  one  rope ;  in  later 
limes  it  consisted  of  two,  and  sometimes  four, 
nhich,  uniting  at  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  there  pass- 
ing through  a  ring,  descended  on  the  other  side, 
n  here  it  formed  the  iiziTovot,  by  means  of  which 
the  sail  was  drawn  up  or  let  down.'  Coqipare  the 
woodcut  at  p.  62,  which  shows  a  vessel  with  two 
ceruchi,  and  the  woodcut  at  p.  234,  which  shows 
one  with  four  ceruchi.  c.  ayKoiva,  loMn  anjuino,' 
was  the  rope  which  went  from  the  middle  of  a  yard 
to  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  was  intended  to  facilitate 
the  drawing  up  and  letting  down  of  the  sail.  The 
ayKoiva  Si-n\^  of  quadriremes  undoubtedly  consisted 
of  two  ropes.  Whether  triremes  also  had  them 
double  is  uncertain.*  i.  ni5(S«{-  (pedes)  were  in  la- 
ter times,  as  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  the  ropes  at- 
tached to  the  two  lower  comers  of  a  square  sail. 
These  irdie;  ran  from  the  ends  of  the  sail  to  the 
t  ides  of  the  vessel  towards  the  stern,  where  they 
were  fastened  with  rings  attached  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  bulwark.'  Another  rope  is  called  irporovf, 
propel,'  which  was  probably  nothing  else  than  the 
lower  and  thinner  end  of  the  iroi{,  which  was  f^t- 
ened  to  the  ring.  e.  "Tvepcu  were  the  two  ropes  at- 
tached to  the  two  ends  of  the  sailyard,  and  thence 
came  down  to  a  part  of  the  ship  near  the  stem. 
Their  object  was  to  move  the  yanl  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  In  Latin  they  are  called  opifera,  which 
is,  peihaps,  only  a  corruption  of  hyptra'  The  last 
among  the  Timcia  is  the  jta^vof,  or  bridle,  the  na- 
ture of  which  is  quite  unknown.* 

4.  napa^/iaTa.  The  ancients,  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Homer,  had  various  preparations  raised 
aboTe  the  edge  of  a  vessel,  which  were  made  of 
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s'lOns  and  wickerwork,  and  which  were  iaMnttl 
as  a  protection  against  high  waves,  and  also  tt 
serve  as  a  kind  of  breastwork,  behind  ^vhicb  Ikr 
men  might  be  safe  against  the  darts  of  tie  enemy 
These  elevations  of  the  bulwark  are  called  Trapai 
jiv/iaTa,  and  in  the  documents  in  Biickh  they  at 
either  called  rpixiva,  made  of  hair,  or  A<vxd,  white 
They  were  probably  fixed  upon  the  edge  on  both 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  were  taken  off'witcn  not 
wanted.  Each  galley  appears  to  have  had  sereni 
napa^/iara,  two  made  of  hair  and  two  white  ooet 
these  four  being  regularly  mentioned  as  bekingiii( 
to  one  ship.' 

5.  KardSXti/ta  and  iirotXtiita.  The  former  at 
these  occurs  in  quadriremes  as  well  as  in  triremes. 
the  latter  only  in  triremes.  Their  object  and  na- 
ture are  very  obscure,  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
a  lighter  kind  of  izapapjmna.' 

6.  2;i;a(via  are  the  stronger  and  heavier  kinds  of 
ropes.  There  were  two  kinds  of  these,  viz.,  the 
(Txoivla  ityKvptia,  to  which  the  anchor  was  attached, 
and  axoivia  km-)va  or  i-viytia  (jetinacula),  by  whi^ 
the  ship  was  fastened  to  the  shore  or  drawn  apoa 
the  shore.  Four  ropes  of  each  of  these  two  kijids 
is  the  highest  number  that  is  mentioned  as  beloeg- 
ing  to  one  ship.  The  thick  ropes  were  made  of 
several  thinner  ones.' 

The  Romans,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  lii»- 
tory,  never  conceived  the  idea  of  increasing  tbeii 
power  by  the  formation  of  a  fleet.  The  time  wbea 
they  first  appear  to  have  become  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  fleet  was  during  the  second  Samnite 
war,  in  the  year  B.C.  311.  Livy,*  where  he  men- 
tions this  event,  says :  duumviri  navalet  elastia  or- 
nanda  reficiendaque  cauta  were  then  for  the  first 
time  appointed  by  the  people.  This  expressioc 
seems  to  suggest  that  a  fleet  had  been  in  existence 
IvRfore,  and  that  the  duumviri  navales  bad  been  pre- 
viously appointed  by  some  other  power.  ( Vid.  u*- 
nnviBi.)  Niebuhr*  thinks  that  the  expression  oi 
Iiivy  only  means  that  at  this  time  the  Romans  r» 
solved  to  build  their  first  fleet.  The  idea  of  foond- 
ing  a  navy  was  probably  connected  with  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  colony  in  the  Fontian  islands,  as  the 
Romans  at  this  time  must  have  felt  that  they  oogfal 
not  to  be  defenceless  at  sea.  The  ships  which  the 
Romans  now  built  were  undoubtedly  triremes,  which 
were  then  very  common  among  the  Greeks  of  Italy, 
and  most  of  Uiem  were  perhaps  furnished  by  t\t 
Italian  towns  subject  to  Ilome.  This  fleet,  howev- 
er insignificant  it  may  have  been,  continued  to  be 
kept  up  until  the  time  when  Rome  became  a  real 
maritime  power.  This  was  the  time  of  the  fiiat 
Punic  war.  That  their  naval  power  until  then  was 
of  no  importance,  is  clear  from  Polybius,*  who 
speaks  as  if  the  Romans  had  been  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  sea  up  to  that  time.  In  the  year 
B.C.  260,  when  the  Riomans  saw  that  without  • 
navy  they  could  not  carry  on  the  war  against  Car- 
thage with  any  advantage,  the  senate  onlained  that 
a  fleet  should  be  built.  Triremes  would  now  hava 
been  of  no  avail  against  the  high- bulwarked  vessels 
(quinqueremes)  of  the  Carthaginians.  But  the  Ro- 
mans would  have  been  unable  to  build  others,  had 
not,  fortunately,  a  Carthaginian  quinquereme  beea 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Bmttium,  and  fallen  into 
their  hands.  This  wreck  the  Romans  took  as  tbeii 
model,  and  afler  it  built  120,^  or,  according  to  oth- 
ers,' 130  ships.  According  to  Polybius,  one  hun- 
dred of  them  were  nevriiptu;,  and  the  remaining 
twenty  rpivpev,  or,  as  Niebuhr  proposes  to  read. 
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*Tpipft{.  This  large  fleet  was  completed  within 
sixty  days  after  the  trees  had  been  cut  dowD.>  The 
«bi|M,  bailt  of  green  timber  in  this  harried  way, 
were  very  dnmsily  made,  and  not  likely  to  last  for 
any  time ;  and  the  Romans  themselves,  for  want  of 
practice  in  naval  affairs,  proved  very  unsuccessful 
m  their  first  maritime  undertaking,  for  seventeen 
ships  were  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians off  Messana.*  C.  Duilius,  who  perceived  the 
disadvantage  with  which  his  oonntrymen  had  to 
ttniggle  at  sea,  devised  a  plan  wWch  enabled  them 
(o  change  a  seafight,  as  it  were,  into  a  fight  on 
^and.  The  machine  by  which  this  was  effected  was 
afterward  called  corvua,  and  is  described  by  Polyb- 
ius.*  (Kti.  CoHvus.)  From  this  time  forward  the 
Romans  continued  to  keep  up  a  powerful  navy. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  they  also  increas- 
ed the  size  of  their  ships,  and  built  war-vessels  of 
from  six  to  ten  ordines  of  rowers.*  The  con- 
struction of  their  ships,  however,  scarcely  differed 
from  that  of  Greek  vessels ;  the  only  great  differ- 
ence was  that  the  Roman  galleys  were  provided 
with  a  greater  variety  of  destructive  engines  of  war 
than  those  of  the  Greeks.  They  even  erected  tur- 
res  and  tabulata  upon  the  decks  of  their  great  men- 
of-war  (ISAM*  turrita:),  and  fought  upon  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  they  were  standing  upon  the 
walls  of  a  fortress.  Some  of  such  naves  turritte 
occur  in  the  woodcuts  given  above.' 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  ships  and  nav- 
igation of  the  ancients,  see  Scheffer,  De  Militia  Nor 
adi,  Upsala,  1654. — Berghaus,  Ouchichte  der  Sckiff- 
fakrttkundt  itr  vomehnuUn  Volker  det  AUertkuTm. 
— Benedict,  Gach.  der  Sckiffakrt  und  da  Handelt 
der  ./lZ<en.— Howell,  On  the  War-galley  of  the  An- 
dentt. — A.  Jal,  Archiologie  NavaU,  Paris,  1840; 
md  for  the  Attic  navy  especially,  Bockh's  Urtun- 
den  iber  dot  Seeweeen  det  Alliteken  Staaiee,  Berlin, 
1S40 

SIBYLLI'NI  LIBRI.  These  books  are  said  to 
have  been  obtained  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
eus,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  in  that  of  Tar- 
quinius Superbus,  when  a  sibyl  (ZitvXXa),  or  pro- 
phetic woman,  presented  herself  before  the  king, 
and  offered  nine  books  for  sale.  Upon  the  king  re- 
fusing to  purchase  them,  she  went  and  burned  three, 
and  then  returned  and  demanded  the  same  price  for 
the  remaining  six  as  she  had  done  for  the  nine. 
The  king  again  refused  to  purchase  them,  whereupon 
•be  burned  three  more,  and  demanded  the  same  sum 
for  the  remaining  three  as  she  had  done  at  first  for 
the  nine  :  the  king's  curiosity  now  became  excited, 
so  that  he  purchased  the  books,  and  then  the  sibyl 
yanished.*  (Respecting  the  different  sibyls  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers,  see  Divinatio,  p.  369.) 
These  books  were  probably  written  in  Greek,  as 
the  later  ones  undoubtedly  were,  and,  if  so,  con- 
sequently came  from  a  Greek  source,  though  it 
is  doubtful  from  what  quarter :  Niebuhr'  supposes 
them  to  have  come  from  Ionia,  but  they  were  more 
probably  derived  from  Cumte  in  Campania.'  They 
were  kept  in  a  stone  chest  under  ground  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Oapitulinus,  under  the  custody  of 
certain  officers,  at  first  only  two  in  number,  but  af- 
terward increased  successively  to  ten  and  fifteen, 
of  whom  an  account  is  given  under  Dicihvibi,  p. 
84'^.  The  public  were  not  allowed  to  inspect  the 
books,  and  they  were  only  consulted  by  the  officers 


1.  (l>lia.,H,  N.,in.,74.)— ».  fPolyb.,  i.,  81.— Poljnen.,  Stnt., 
ri.,  10. — Omi.,  iv.,  7.) — 3.  (i.,  9S. — Compare  Niebuhn  iii.,  p. 
Vi,  *c)  — 4.  (Flonu,  ir.,  11.  — Viij.,  Xn.,  viii.,  «tl.)— S. 
iVIor.,  1.  c— Pint.,  Anton.,  33.— Dion  Can.,  niii.,  33.— Plin., 
n.  y  .  xixii.,  I. — C,imjMre  <Ua.,  D«  B«U.  Qali,  iii.,  14. — Dion 
Cu*.,  «ndx.,  43.— Ve?«t.,  D«  Re  Milit.,  t.,  14,  *<>.)—«.  (Di- 
tm.n,  r.,  (].— Vuto  up.  Lactaat.,  i.,  6.— Oell.,  i..  It.— Plin., 
H.  N.,  xiii..  37.)— 7.  (Wat.  of  Roma,  i.,  p.  N«.)— &  (OMUinc, 
Omrh.  dar  Rftm.  Staatar.,  p.  all.) 


who  had  the  charge  of  them  at  the  special  command 
of  the  senate  {ad  libro*  tre').  They  were  constdted 
in  the  case  of  prodigies  and  calamities,  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  whether  they  contained  predic- 
tions, or  merely  directions  as  to  what  was  to  b«> 
done  for  conciliating  or  appeasing  the  gods,  in  cnii- 
sequence  of  the  mystery  which  enveloped  them 
from  the  time  that  one  of  their  keepers  was  put  to 
death  for  divulging  their  secrets."  Niebuhr  r* 
marks,  from  the  instances  in  Livy,  that  the  original 
baoks  were  not  consulted,  as  the  Greek  oraclei 
were,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  light  concerning  fu- 
ture events,  but  to  learn  what  worship  was  required 
by  the  gods  when  they  had  manifested  their  wrath 
by  national  calamities  or  prodigies.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  the  instruction  they  give  is  in  the  same 
spirit ;  prescribing  what  honour  was  to  be  paid  to 
the  deities  already  recognised,  or  what  new  ones 
wer«  to  be  imported  from  abroad.  They  were  prob- 
ably written  on  palm-leaves,*  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  leaves  of  the  Cumaen  sibyl  described  by 
Virgil  were  designed  as  an  allusion  to  the  form  of 
the  sibylline  books.  Their  nature  being  such,  Nie- 
buhr supposes  that  they  were  referred  to  in  the 
same  way  as  Eastern  nations  refer  to  the  Koran 
and  to  Hafiz :  they  did  not  search  for  a  passage  and 
apply  it,  but  probably  only  shuffled  the  palm-leaves 
and  then  drew  one. 

When  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was 
burned  in  B.C.  82,  the  sibylline  bool^  perished  in 
the  fire ;  and  in  order  to  restore  them,  ambassadors 
were  sent  to  various  towns  in  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Asia  Minor  to  make  fresh  collections,  which,  on  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple,  were  deposited  in  the 
same  place  that  the  former  had  occupied.*  But  as 
a  great  many  prophetic  books,  many  of  them  pre- 
tending to  be  sibylline  oracles,  had  got  into  general 
circulation  at  Rome,  Augustus  commanded  that  all 
such  books  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  pretor 
urbanus  by  a  certain  day  and  burned,  and  that, 
in  future,  none  should  be  kept  by  any  private  per- 
son. More  than  8000  prophetic  books  were  thus 
delivered  up  and  burned,  and  those  which  were 
considered  genuine,  and  were  in  the  custody  of  the 
state,  were  deposited  in  two  gilt  cases  at  the  base 
of  the  statue  of  Apollo,  in  the  temple  of  that  god 
on  the  Palatine,  and  were  intrusted,  as  before,  to 
the  quindecemviri.'  The  writing  of  those  belong- 
ing to  the  state  had  faded  by  time,  and  Augustus 
commanded  the  priests  to  write  them  over  again.* 
A  fresh  examination  of  the  sibylline  books  was 
again  made  by  Tiberius,  and  many  rejected  which 
were  considered  spurious.''  A  few  years  afterward, 
also  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  it  was  proposed  to  add 
a  new  volume  of  sibylline  oracles  to  the  received 
collection.* 

The  Christian  writers  frequently  appeal  to  the 
sibylline  verses  as  containing  prophecies  of  the 
Messiah ;  but  these,  in  most  cases,  are  clearly  for- 
geries. A  complete  collection  of  sibylline  oracles 
was  published  by  Gallseus,  Amst.,  1639  :  fragments 
of  them  have  also  been  published  by  Mai,  Milan, 
1817,  and  Struve,  Regiomont.,  1818.* 

The  sibylline  books  were  also  called  Fata  Sih/l- 
Una"  and  Libri  Fatales."  Those  that  were  collected 
after  the  burning  of  the  temple  on  the  Capitol  were 
undoubtedly  written  in  Greek  verses,  and  were 
acrostics  {aKpoanxi(").  Along  with  the  sibylline 
books  were  preserved,  under  the  guard  of  the  same 
officers,  the  books  of  the  two  prophetic  brothers, 


1.  (Cic.,De  DiT.,  i.,  43.— Liv.,  ixii.,  57.)— 3.  (Dioayi ,  1.  c— 
Val.  Mai.,  i.,  I,  «  13.)— 3.  (Sorr.  ad  Viig.,  Ma.,  iii.,  444 ;  Ti.,74.) 
—4.  (Dionra.,  1.  c.)-5.  (Saet,  Octav.,  31.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  vi., 
IS.)— «.  (Dion  Caaa^liT.,  17.)— 7.  (Id.,  Ivii.,  18.)— 8.  (Tacit.,L 
c.) — 0.  (Comparo  Heidbreede,  De  Sibyllii  Disaortat.,  Ben!., 
18U.)-10.  ((3ic.,  C!at.,  iii.,  4.)— 11.  (Lit.,  t.,  IS;  xxii.,{T.)— 
U.  (Cio.,  D«  DiT.,  ii.,  M.-  T>ion]r*.,  1  o.) 
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(h«  MaTcii,'  the  Etnucan  prophecies  of  the  nymph 
9yffia,  and  those  of  Albuna  or  Albunea  of  Tibur.' 
Thoee  of  the  Marcii,  which  had  not  been  placed 
there  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Cannae,  were  writ- 
ten in  I^tin  :  a  few  remains  of  them  have  come 
down  to  OS  in  Liyy*  and  Macrobius.* 

SICA,  dim.  SICILA,  whence  the  English  tickle, 
and  SICILICULA,'  a  curved  Dagger,  adapted  by 
it*  form  to  be  concealed  under  the  clothes,  and 
therefore  carried  by  robbers  and  murderers.  (Vid. 
AcixACEs,  p.  14.)*  Sica  may  be  translated  a  eime- 
ter,  to  distinguish  it  from  Puoio,  which  denoted  a 
dagger  of  the  common  kind.  Sicariut,  though  prop- 
erly meaning  one  who  murdered  with  the  sica,  was 
applied  to  murderers  in  general.'  Hence  the  forms 
de  ticariis  and  inter  ticarios  were  used  in  the  crim- 
inal courts  in  reference  to  murder.  ThiM  judicium 
inter  sicarioi,  "  a  trial  for  murder;"*  defendere  inter 
ticariot,  "  to  defend  against  a  charge  of  murder."* 
IVid.  JoDEz,  p.  652.) 

SICA'RIUS.  ( Vid.  Sica,  Cornelia  Lex  de  Sicab.) 

*SICYS  (ojKWf  or  aiKva),  the  Cucumber.  The 
alicvi  aypiof,  which  produces  the  medicinal  Elateri- 
Kfli,  was  formerly  called  Cueumit  agrettit,  but  has 
now  got  the  name  o(  Momordica  elaterium.  It  may 
be  proper  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  Hippocrates 
uses  the  term  Omt^puiv  rather  loosely,  as  applicable 
to  all  drastic  purgatives.  See  koXokCvBti,  where  the 
interchange  of  names  between  it  and  aim!  is  point- 
ed out."'* 

*SIDE  {aiin),  according  to  Sprengel,  the  white 
Water  Lily,  or  Nympkaa  alba.  This,  however, 
Adams  regards  as  very  uncertain." 

•SIDERITES  LAPIS  (atSiipirni  Aifloc),  Mag- 
aetic  Iron  Ore.  {Vid.  Aoaiias,  towaids  the  end  of 
that  article.) 

•SIDE  ROS  {«'%or),  Iron.    ( Vid.  Adamas.) 

SIGILLA'RIA.     ( Vid.  Satorhaua,  p.  866.) 

•SIGILl  A'TA.     ( Vid.  Lemnia  Teeea.) 

SIGMA.     {Viil.  Menba,  p.  633.) 

KIONA  MILITA'UIA  (atiftila,  oriiuiai),  military 
nif  gns  or  standards.  The  most  ancient  standaid 
rm,;loyed  by  the  Romans  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Rttidful  of  straw  fixed  to  the  top  of  a  spear  or  pole. 


I  Hence  the  company  of  soldiers  belonging  to  it  wm 

I  called  Makipdlus.    The  bundle  of  hay  or  fern  was 

soon  succeeded  by  the  figures  of  animials,  of  which 

Pliny'  enumerates  five,  viz.,  ttie  eagle,  the  wtAt,  the 

minotaur,'  the  horse,  and  the  boar.    T^ese  appear 

I  to  have  corresponded  to  the  five  divisions  of  ths 

I  Roman  army  as  shown  on  page  614.     The  eagit 

I  (aquila)  was  carried  by  the  aquUifer  in  the  noidaC  of 

!  the  kaitati,  and  we  may  suppose  the  wolf  to  ha*« 

been  carried  among  the  pn'neipu,  and  so  on.    la 

\  the  second  consiiship  of  Marius,  B.C.  104,  the  (bar 

I  quadrupeds  were  entirely  laid  aside  as  standards, 

I  the  eagle  being  alone  retained.    It  was  made  of 

:  silver  or  bronze,  and  with  expanded  win^s,  but  was 

probably  of  a  small  size,  since  a  standard-bearer 

I  (sigrafer)  under  Julius  Cssar  is  said,  in   cimmi- 

'  stances  of  danger,  to  have  wrenched  the  eagle  froa 

I  its  staff,  and  concealed  it  in  thn  folds  of  bis  girdle.* 

I  The  bronze  horse  just  represented  belonged  to  a 

Roman  standard,  and  is  delineated  but  a  little  leas 

than  the  original :  it  is  preserved  io  the  coUectioa 

at  Goodrich  Court.* 

Under  the  later  emperors  the  eagle  was  carried, 
as  it  had  been  for  many  centuries,  with  the  legioa. 
a  legion  being  on  that  account  sometimes  called 
aquUa,'  and,  at  the  same  time,  each  c(^ort  had  for 
its  own  ensign  the  serpent  or  dragon  (draco,  ifAtum's 
which  was  woven  on  a  square  piece  of  doth  (textiliM 
anguit'),  elevated  on  a  gilt  st^,  to  which  a  cross, 
bar  was  adapted  for  the  pnrpose,'  and  carried  by 
the  draamariut.* 

Another  figure  used  in  the  standards  was  a  baB 
{pHa),  supposed  to  have  been  emblematic  of  the  dr- 
minion  of  Rome  over  the  world  ;*  and  for  the  same 
reason,  a  bronze  figure  of  Victory  was  sometimet 
fixed  at  the  top  of  the  staff,  as  we  see  it  scnlpiwed, 
together  with  small  statues  of  Mars,  on  the  ColimB 
of  Trajan  and  the  Arch  of  Constantine.'*  (See  tfaa 
next  woodcut.)  Under  the  eagle  or  other  emfaleii: 
was  often  placed  a  head  of  the  reigning  emperoi, 
which  was  to  the  army  the  object  of  idolatroos  ado- 
ration." The  name  of  the  emperor,  or  of  him  whc 
was  adinowledged  as  emperor,  was  sometimes  ia- 


1  jSvT.  ad  Tii^.,  .Xn.,  ri.,  71.— Cio.,  Da  Dir.,  i.,  40 :  ii.,  SS.) 
t  (Uctant.,  i.,  4.)— 3.  {mT.,  IS.)— 4.  (Smt.,  i.,  17.— Fid. 
Siii-is,  i ,  p.  907.— OOttliw,  Oeioh.  d.  RSm.  Stutn.,  p.  SIS.- 
Hutaair,  Dm  Kcligion  der  RSmsr,  i.,  p.  IM,  &o.)  —  i.  (Plaot., 
Bad.,  iT.,4,  IIS.)— «.  (Cio.,  C«t.,  iii,  S.)— 7.  (Quintil.,  X.,  i.,  « 
U.)— 8  (Cio.,  Pro  KoKj.,  *.)-«.  (Phil.,  ii.,  4.)— 10.  (Theoplir., 
H.  P  ,  L,  II  ;  rii.,  4,  *o.— Diowor.,  ii.,  ISI ;  ir-  ISL— Adami, 
AmM>d.,>  T)-U  (Thaophr.,  H.  P.,  iT.,  10.— Aduu,  Appuid., 
I  «.» 
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1.  (H.  N.,  I.,  4,  •.  S.)— 1.  (FaMu,  >.  t.  UiaotwrJ— a  (Pbr. 
It.,  It.)— 4.  (8kaliai,EiignTadmiuc,  i.,  pL45.)  — »  (Hirt 
BaU.  Riap.,  SO.)- 1.  (Sidcn.  Ap^,  Cam.,  T.,4t0.>— T.  (Ite 
milt.,  Ont.,  i.,  p.  1 ;  xriii.,  p.  167,  ad.  Fiildnrf  rimlias,  n 
Omi.  HoDor.,  S40  ;  Ti.  Cam.  Hoaor.,  SHl>-&  (Vmm,  Da  lb 
MU.,  ii.,  IS.- Compare  Tac.,  Ann.,  i.,  18.)  — «.  .'{aid.,  Onf., 
XTiii.,  3.)— 10.  (VM.  Caoaau,  Da  8ig  in  Gnni  Ttaa.,  x.,  » 
K».)  — U.  (Joaaph.,  B.  J.,  ii.,  «,  t  8.  — »MCaB,nkar-«f 
CaliK.,  14.-Tic.,  Ana.,  i.,  t>,  41 ;  ir..  tt./ 
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•eribed  id  the  same  sitaation.'  Tbe  pole  used  to 
earry  the  eagle  had  at  its  lower  extremity  an  iron 
mint  (ciupu)  to  fix  it  in  tbe  ground,  and  to  enable 
ae  tuuUifer,  in  case  of  need,  to  repel  an  attack.' 

The  minor  divisions  of  a  cohort,  called  centuries, 
had  also  each  an  ensign,  inscribed  with  the  number 
both  of  tbe  cohort  and  of  the  century.  By  this  pro- 
vision, together  with  the  diversities  of  the  crests 
worn  by  the  centurions  {eid.  Galea),  every  soldier 
was  enabled,  with  tbe  greatest  ease,  to  take  his 
[dace.*  (Compare  Ashy,  p.  104,  and  Manipulds,  p. 
«13.) 

The  standard  of  the  cavalry,  properly  called  vex- 
UhMn,  was  a  square  piece  of  cloth  expanded  upon  a 
cross  in  the  mannar  already  indicated,  and  perhaps 
surmounted  by  some  figure.* 

In  the  arch  of  Constantine  at  Rome  there  are 
four  sculptured  panels  near  the  top,  which  exhibit 
a  great  number  of  standards,  and  illustrate  some  of 
tbe  forms  here  described.  The  preceding  woodcut 
is  copied  from  two  out  of  the  four.  The  first  panel 
represents  Trajan  giving  a  king  lo  the  Farthians : 
seven  standards  are  held  by  the  soldiers.  The 
second,  containing  five  standards,  represents  the 
performance  of  the  sacrifice  called  tumetavrilia.* 


^hen  Constantine  had  embraced  Christianity,  a 
fi^ore  or  emblem  of  Christ,  woven  ir.  Tjld  upon  pur- 
ple cloth,  was  substituted  for  the  l-.vd  of  the  em- 
peror. This  richly-ornamented  star .  ard  was  called 
labamm.* 

Since  the  movements  of  a  body  o'.  troops,  and  of 
every  portion  of  it,  were  regulated  by  the  standards, 
all  the  evolutions,  acta,  and  incidents  of  the  Roman 
army  were  expressed  by  phrases  derived  from  this 
circnmstance.  Thus  tigna  mferre  meant  to  ad- 
vance,' reftrrc  to  retreat,  and  conwrtere  to  face 
about ;  efferre,  or  cattrii  velUre,  to  march  out  of  the 
eamp ;'  ad  signa  convenitc,  to  reassemble.'  Not- 
withstanding some  obscurity  in  the  use  of  terms,  it 
appears  that,  while  the  standard  of  the  legion  was 
propeiiy  called  ajuila,  those  of  the  cohorte  were,  in 
a  special  sense  of  the  term,  called  tigna,  their  bear- 
ers being  tigniferi,  and  that  those  of  the  manipuli, 
or  smaller  divisions  of  tbe  cohort,  were  denominated 
txilla,  their  bearers  being  vexillarii.  Also,  those 
who  fought  in  the  first  ranks  of  the  legion,  before 
4ie  standards  of  the  legion  and  cohorts,  were  called 


antutgnant.'    A  peculiar  applleation  of  tbe  teint 

vexillani  and  rubtlgnani  is  explained  iu  page  103. 

In  military  stratagems  it  was  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  conceal  the  standards.*  Although  the  Ro 
mans  commonly  considered  it  a  point  of  honour  U 
preserve  their  standards,  ;et,  in  some  cases  of  ex- 
treme danger,  the  leader  himself  threw  them  among 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  divert  their  at- 
tention or  to  animate  his  own  soldiers.*  A  wounded 
or  dying  standard-bearer  delivered  it,  if  possible, 
into  the  hands  of  his  general,*  from  whom  he  had 
received  it  (signit  acctpiu').  In  time  of  peace  the 
standards  were  kept  m  the  /Ebabium,  under  tbe 
care  of  the  QcssTOB. 

We  have  little  information  respecting  the  stand- 
ards of  any  other  nation  besides  the  Romans.  The 
banners  of  the  Farthians  appear  to  have  had  a  sim- 
ilar form  to  that  of  the  Romans,  but  were  more 
richly  decorated  with  gold  and  silk.  ( Vid.  Sericbm.) 
A  golden  eagle  with  expanded  wings  was  the  royal 
standard  of  Persia.*  The  military  ensigns  of  the 
Egyptians  were  very  various.  Their  sacred  ani- 
mals were  represented  in  them,'  and  in  the  paintings 
at  Thebes  we  observe  such  objects  as  a  king's 
name,  a  sacred  boat,  or  some  other  emblem,  applied 
to  the  same  purpose.'  The  Jewish  army  was  prob- 
ably marshalled  by  the  aid  of  banners  ;*  but  nut  so 
the  Greek,  although  the  latter  had  a  standard,  the 
elevation  of  which  served  as  a  signal  for  joining 
battle,  either  by  land"  or  by  sea."  A  scarlet  flag 
i^iviKti)  was  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose." 

SIGNINUM  OPUS.  {Vid.  Hoose,  Roman,  p. 
619.) 

*SIL,  a  term  applied  by  tbe  Romans  to  Yellou  , 
Ochre,  the  uxt>a  of  the  Greeks.  "  It  appears  to  ' 
have  been  the  principal  yellow  pigment  of  the  «n 
cients.  Pliny  speci&es  three  varieties:  the  AUi', 
which  was  the  best ;  the  Marmotum,  which  may 
have  been  what  we  call  Stone  Ochre ;  and  tho  Syr- 
icum,  of  a  dull  colour,  named  from  the  island  of 
Syros ;  as  may  have  been  tbe  red  paint  also,  called 
by  the  same  name.  Sil  was  found  in  many  places, 
Vitruvius  observes,  but  the  Attic,  which  used  to  be 
the  best,  was  no  longer  to  be  obtained ;  because  th* 
veins  of  it,  which  occurred  in  the  silver  mines  of 
Attica,  were  no  longer  now  explored.  It  is  de- 
bcrbed  by  Dioscorides  as  light,  smooth,  free  from 
stone,  friable,  and  of  a  full  bright  yellow."" 

SILENTIA'RII.    {Vid.  Pr^positos.)        , 

*SILER,  a  tree  about  which  great  uncertainty 
prevails.  Martyn  translates  it  "  Osier,"  but  speaks 
very  doubtfully  respecting  it.  F^e  makes  it  the 
same  with  the  iXixn  of  the  Greeks,  and  refers  it  to 
the  Salix  vitcUina,  L.,  though  without  condemning 
the  opinion  of  AiiguiUara  and  Sprengel,  who  declare 
for  the  Sato  caprea.  Pliny  merely  says  that  it  de- 
lights In  watery  places.'* 

♦SILEX.  "  The  Silica,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  "  of 
which  certain  kinds  are  specified  by  Pliny  as  fit  to 
be  used  in  building,  may  in  some  cases  have  been 
such  as  we  also  term  silicious ;  but  the  more  prob- 
able opinion  is,  that  the  name  n/tc»  was  some- 
what indiscrimina.  My  applied  to  the  more  compact 
and  harder  stones.  Tbe  Viridit  nlex,  which  so  re- 
markably resisted  fire,  which  was  never  abundant, 
may  perhaps  have  been  serpentine.  No  inference 
to  the  contrary  need  be  drawn  from  Pliny's  calling 
it  ailex,  for  be  presently  after  speaks  of  Ume  made 


1.  (Sneton.,  Vnpu.,  6.)— S.  (Sneloi.,  Jul., «».)—».  (Vegrt., 
.  I,— Tk.,  Ann.,  i.,  SO.)— 4.  (TertnlL,  ApoU.,  1».)— 5.  (Italtoli, 
Alc.  Triumph.)— 0.  (Pnident.  cont.  Symm.,  i.,  4*6,  48f  — Ni- 
o»ph.,  H.  E.,  rii.,  37.)— 7.  (CMnr,  Bell.  G«ll.,  i..  S5  ;  ii.  «5.)- 
•  (Viri.,  Geon.,  ir.,  108.)— ».  (Caur.  %.  O.,  W.,  1,  ». 
»X 


1.  (Ctma,  B.  C,  i.,  4S,  44,  se.)— S.  (Id.,  B.  G.,  rii.,  4S.)-S. 
(Flonu.  i.,  II.)— 4.  (Id.,  ir.,  4.)-«.  (T»c.,  Ann.,  i.,  4S.)— «. 
(Xen.,  Cyi-,  »"•,  1,  *  4  ;  Anmb.,  i.,  10,  «  IS.)— 7.  (Diod.  Sie 
i.,  80.)- 8.  (Wiiliinjiin,  Mm.  and  Cutt.,  i.,  p.  2*4.)  — S.  (Pa. 
XI.,  S.— Cant.,  Ti.,  4.— i«.,  liii.,  S.)— 10.  (Pol3r«n.,  iii.,  9,  ♦  J7 
— C.  Nep.,  li.,  »,  «  a.)— 11.  (Thacrd.,  i.,  49.)— M.  (Poljmi.,l . 
48,  I)  a.)  —  13.  (Moore's  Anc.  'Hinenl.,  p.  N.  —  Plin.,  H  N« 
xiiiii.,  M.— DioKMr.,  t  ,  108.)- 14.  (F4e,  Plow  Da  Tit«da,  r 
eliii.— Maitrn  ad  Virg.,  Oooig.,  U-,  IS.) 
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<s  nUee;'  as  Vitravius  alao  directs  that  it  be 
bnrned  '  de  alio  taxo  aut  nlice.'  It  is  probable  that 
by  silex  in  these  passages  is  meant  a  dark-coloured, 
compact  limestone."' 

SILICE'RNIUM.     (Kti.  Funds,  p.  462.) 

*SILPiriUM  (ott^tov),  a  kind  of  LaserpUium  or 
Atafauida,  fonniDg  one  of  the  chief  natural  pro- 
ductions of  Cyrenaica.  It  was  fattening  for  cattle, 
rendering  their  flesh  also  tender,  and  was  a  useful 
aperient  for  man.  From  its  juice,  too,  when  knead- 
ed with  clay,  a  powerful  antiseptic  was  obtained. 
The  silphium  formed  a  great  article  of  trade,  and 
at  Home  the  composition  just  mentioned  sold  for 
Its  weight  in  silver.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
silphium  appeared  always  on  the  medals  of  Cyrene. 
Its  culture  was  neglected,  however,  when  the  Ro- 
mans became  masters  of  the  country,  and  pasturage 
iras  more  attended  to.  Captain  Beechy,  in  the 
course  of  his  travels  through  this  region,  noticed  a 
plant  about  three  feet  in  length,  very  much  resem- 
bling the  hemlock  or  wild  carrot.  He  was  told  that 
it  was  usually  fatal  to  the  camels  which  ate  of  it, 
and  that  its  juice  was  so  acrid  as  to  fester  the  flesh, 
if  at  all  excoriated.  He  supposed  it  to  be  the  sil- 
phium. Delia  Cella  describes,  apparently,  the  same 
production  as  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  com- 
pound, indented  leaves,  fleshy,  delicate,  and  sliining, 
without  any  involucrum ;  the  fruit  being  somewhat 
flattened,  surmounted  by  three  ribs,  and  furnished 
all  round  with  a  membrane  as  glossy  as  silk.  Cap- 
tain Smith  succeeded  in  bringing  over  a  specimen 
of  the  plant,  which  is  said  to  l«  now  thriving  in 
Devonshire.  M.  Pacbo  says  that  the  Arabs  call  it 
Derias,  and  he  proposes  to  class  the  plant  as  a  spe- 
cies of  Laserwort,  under  the  name  of  Laaerpilium 
derias.  It  seems  to  resemble  the  Laserpilium 
fenUaccum  of  Linnaeus.' 

♦SILUTIUS  {aiXovpoc),  the  name  of  a  numerous 
^nus  of  fishes,  the  species  Glanii  belonging  to 
which  inhabits  the  fresh  waters  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  It  is  the  Scheid  of  the  Germans,  and 
the  Sheat-fish  of  the  English,  and  is  the  largest  of 
the  fresh-water  fishes  of  Europe,  growing  some- 
times to  the  weight  of  150  lbs.  and  upward.  "The 
silurus  of  Ausonius,"  says  Adams,  "  has  been  re- 
ferred by  some  to  the  sturgeon  ;  this  opinion,  how- 
ever, is  untenable.  It  is  a  voracious  fish,  and  is 
found  in  the  Elbe,  the  Vistula,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Danube.  It  is  therefore  natural  to  suppose  that 
mention  of  it  would  have  been  made  among  the 
fishes  of  the  Motelle,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
Ausonius's  poem,  the  Moselle  being  a  branch  of  the 
Rhine."' 

SILVA'NI  ET  CARBO'NIS  LEX.  {Vid.  L«x 
Papiria  Plaotia,  p.  684.) 

*SIMTA  (TTiAjKof),  the  Ape.  Buflbn,  treating  of 
monkeys,  says,  "  The  ancients  were  only  acquaint- 
ed with  one,  the  PUhecot  of  the  Greeks ;  the  Simia 
of  the  I..atins  is  of  this  kind,  and  the  real  monkey, 
on  which  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  Galen  have  institu- 
ted all  their  physical  comparisons,  and  founded  all 
their  relations  of  the  monkey  to  mankind :  but  this 
Pitkecot,  this  monkey  of  the  ancients,  so  generally 
resembling  man  in  external  form,  and  still  more  so 
in  its  internal  organization,  nevertheless  differs 
from  it  in  an  essential  point,  the  size  of  the  human 
species  being  generally  above  five  feet,  while  that 
of  the  pithecos  is  seldom  more  than  a  fourth  of  that 
height  "  So  far  Buflbn.  "I  am  inclined  to  think, 
however,"  remarks  Adams,  "that  the  species  of 
baboon  called  Papia  maimon,  or  Mandril,  answers 
best  to  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  pitkecos.    It  is 


I.  (Moon's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  87.)  — ».  (Tbeophr.,  H.  P.,  »i_ 
I.— Diouor.,  lii.,  84.— Aiithoii'>  Clan.  Diet.,  •.  t.  CynaHc^h— 
».  (iGlian,  N.  A.  lii.,  M.— Anitot.,  H.  A  ,  u..  13.— Plin.,  H.  N., 
ir  ,  li.—Ai3Lifa,  h  ,ipai'd ,  «.  t  f 
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proper  to  mentiou,  nowever,  that  Dr.  Tiail  hoUi 
that  Aristotle's  description  of  the  pilheau  appUet 
best  to  the  young  Barbary  ape,  or  ^tiRia  Inmu. 
The  ii$£oc  was  a  species  of  monkey  having  a  kinn 
tail.  The  KvvoKi^ahit  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  species  of  monkey  now  called  Magot,  which  it 
the  adult  Simia  Innua,  L.,  or  Barbary  ape.  Baflbi 
refers  the  KoXXiSpif  to  the  green  ape ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Trail,  it  may  rather  be  set  down  as  the 
Simia  aabaa  of  Senegal.  The  KeptoniBtiKot  was  s 
monkey  vvith  a  tail,  as  its  name  implies.  Hanloais 
refers  it,  with  little  probability,  to  the  Marmot.  Th( 
XoipoviBiiKot  of  Aristotle  cannot  be  determined  sat- 
isfactorily. Pennant  supposes  the  Simia  tena  ^  c 
representative  of  the  ancient  aarvpoc,  but  Dr.  T  /'. 
supposes  it  rather  some  species  of  large  baboo 

♦SINAPI  {aivrim),  Mustard.    (Vid.  Napt.) 

SINDON.     ( Vid.  Pallium,  p.  718.) 

•SINO'PICA  TERRA  (Stvoir«i^  yn),  Sii  fit 
Earth,  a  species  of  red  ochre.  According  (e  Oit 
John  Hill,  the  "  Rubrica  Sinopica  was  a  de  .se. 
heavy,  firm  substance,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  si'un 
ing  the  fingers  on  handling,  and  of  a  styptic,  as- 
tringent taste."  From  Toumefort's  account  of  it 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  Adams  thinks,  that  il 
owes  its  colour  \r-  an  admixture  of  iron.' 

*SION  (iriov),  u  plant,  of  which  Speusippus  (ctted 
by  Adams)  says  that  it  grows  in  water,  having  t 
head  like  the  Marsh  Pa^ey.  Sprengel  inclinee. 
with  Fttchsius,  to  make  it  the  Veronica  anagalht 
but  mentions  that  others  took  it  for  the  5iatm  iah 
folium  or  angiutifolium.  Dierbach  makes  it  tfar 
Slum  modiftorum,  or  procumbent  Water  Parsnip.' 

SIPA'RIUM,  a  piece  of  tapestry  stretched  on  i 
frame,  which  rose  before  the  stage  of  the  theatre, 
and  consequently  answered  the  purpose  of  tlw 
drop-scene  with  us,  although,  contrary  to  oiir  prac- 
tice, it  was  depressed  when  the  play  began,  so  tt 
to  go  below  the  level  of  the  stage  (aii/<za  premx» 
tur*),  and  was  raised  again  when  the  perfbnnaiiM 
was  concluded  {toUuntur').  From  the  last-cited  pu- 
sage  we  learn  tbat  human  figures  were  represented 
upon  it,  whose  feet  appeared  to  rest  upon  the  stage 
when  this  screen  was  drawn  up.  Fix>m  a  passago 
of  Virgil'  we  farther  learn  that  the  figures  were 
sometimes  those  of  Britons  woven  in  the  canvass, 
and  raising  their  arms  in  the  attitude  of  lifting  np 
a  purple  curtain,  so  as  tu  be  introduced  in  the  same 
manner  as  Atlantes,  Persse,  and  Caryatides. 

In  a  more  general  sense,  sipariunt  denoted  any 
piece  of  cloth  or  canvass  stretched  upon  a  frame.* 
[Vid.  Paintino,  p.  702.) 

*SI'RIUS  (S«<p«or)  and  PRO'CYON  {Tlpoidu*), 
"  the  Greek  names  of  the  bright  stars  in  the  con- 
stellations of  the  Great  and  Little  Dog  (Cant*  Jfa- 
jor  and  Minor).  These  are  Orion's  dogs,  accord- 
ing to  some,  and  those  of  minor  personages  ac 
cording  to  others :  the  whole  of  their  mythic  ex 
planations  form  a  strong  proof  that  these  constella- 
tions are  not  Greek  in  their  origin.  In  a  pasags 
of  Hesiod,  he  has  been  supposed  to  speak  of  tlie 
sun  under  the  name  of  Sirius ;  and  Hesychius  de- 
fines the  word  to  mean  both  the  sun  and  the  dog 
star.  The  Egyptians  called  the  dog-star  St^kit, 
and  from  its  heliacal  rising  had  warning  that  tb* 
overflow  of  the  Nile  was  about  to  commence. 
Now  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  follows  the  summei 
solstice ;  whereas,  by  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  is  now  about 
the  tenth  of  August.    The  greatest  heats  of  som- 

1.  (Harduuin  ad  Plin.,  H.  N.,  viii.,  80.— Arialat.,  B.  A.,ii., 
7.  —  Adams,  A|>peiid.,  s.  T.) — 1.  (Theophr.,  D«  Lapiil.,  c  HL— 
I>ioacor.,T.,iii. — Adams,  Append.,  s,  v.)— 3.  (Dioaoor..  ii.,  133.— 
Atfaen..  ii..  10. — Adams.  Append.,  a.  t.) — 4.  (Pestns,  a.  v.— Gic:, 
ProT.  Cons.,  6.— Jdt.,  Tiii.,  I8S.)— S.  (Hot.,  Epist.,  II.,  i.,  MS ) 
— S.  (Ovid,  Met.,  iii.,  111-114.)— 7.  ((S«n..  iii.,  23.)— 8.  (Qiii 
tiL.  Ti.,  I, «  n.) 
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m«r  g«meially  follow  the  summer  solstice,  and  in 
imcient  times  it  was  observed  that  the  unhealthy 
and  oppressive  period  coincided  with  the  heliacal 
rising  of  the  dog-star.  We  say  the  dog-star,  with- 
out specifying  whether  it  was  Sinus  or  Procyon  ; 
it  is  uncertain  which  it  was,  and  may  have  been 
both,  for  the  heliacal  rising  do  not  differ  by  many 
days.  The  star  itself  was  in  Latin  eanicula,  which 
should  seem  to  apply  to  the  lesser  dog,  and  Hor- 
ace says,  'Jam  Procyon  fiirU,'  &c.  Pliny  supports 
the  same  meaning  of  canicula,  and  perhaps  Hygi- 
Q  M  ;  also  the  framers  of  the  Alphonsine  Tables, 
s.id  Dede  and  Kepler  among  the  modems ;  while 
Gennanicus  and  Julias  Firmicus,  with  Apian,  Mar- 
gin!, Argoli,  Stephens,  and  Petavius  among  the 
modems,  contend  for  Sirius,  which  is  the  more 
sommon  opinion.  All  antiquity  ascribed  an  evil 
influence  to  the  star :  and  though  Geminus  among 
the  ancients,  and  Petavius  among  the  modems, 
thought  that  the  effects  were  to  be  attributed  to  the 
son  alone,  they  had  hardly  any  foUoweis  until  the 
fall  of  judicial  astrology.  Even  at  this  day,  when 
the  heats  of  the  latter  part  of  summer  are  excess- 
ive, we  are  gravely  told  that  we  are  in  the  dog- 
days.  The  real  classical  dog-days  are  the  twenty 
days  preceding  and  the  twenty  days  following  the 
heliacal  rising  of  whichever  star  it  was,  whether 
Sirius  or  Procyon.'" 

•SIS'ARUM  (fffoapw).  "  Sprengel,  who  had 
formerly  held  tliis  to  be  the  Stum  SUarum,  in  his 
last  work  declares  himself  a  convert  to  the  opinion 
of  Fuchsius,  who  made  it  to  be  the  Pattijiaca  tatita, 
or  Garden  Parsnip."" 

SISTRUM  (vntrrpov),  a  mystical  instrument  of 
music,  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  their  cer- 
emonies, and  especially  in  the  worship  of  Isis.*  It 
was  held  in  the  right  hand  (see  woodcut),  and  sha- 
ken, from  which  circumstance  it  derived  its  name 
{ara  rtpuUa  manu*).  Its  most  common  form  is 
seen  in  the  right-hand  figure  of  the  annexed  wood- 
mit,  whici-  represents  an  ancient  sistrum  formerly 


belonging  to  the  library  of  St.  Genovefa  at  Paris. 
Plutarch*  says  that  the  shaking  of  the  four  bars 
within  the  circular  apsis  represented  the  agitation 
of  the  four  elements  within  the  compass  of  the 
world,  by  which  all  things  are  continually  destroy- 
ed and  reproduced,  and  that  the  cat  sculptured  upon 
the  apsis  was  an  emblem  of  the  moon.  Apuleius' 
describes  the  sistrum  as  a  bronze  rattle  {areum  ere- 
pitaculum),  consisting  of  a  narrow  plate  curved  like 
a  sword-belt  {balteus),  through  M'hich  passed  a  few 
lods  that  rendered  a  loud,  shrill  sound.    He  says 


,  (Penny  CycloinKlia,  »ol.  xxii.,  p.  8S.)— 1.  (Dioacor.,  ii.,  139. 
— Amuu,  Append.  ■■  ▼.) — 3.  (Ovid,  Met.,  iz.,  784. — Id.,  Amor., 
a.,  M,  11.— Id.  ib.,  .ii.,  9, 34.— Id.,  De  Ponto,  i.,  1, 38.)— 4.  (Ti- 
bidl.,  i.,  t,  S4.)— 5.  (De  b.  et  Ol,  p.  C70,  071,  ed.  Staph.)— «. 
Wet..*', p.  110  ISl.wLAld.) 


that  these  instruments  were  sometimes  made  of 
silver,  or  even  of  gold.  He  also  seems  to  intimatr 
that  the  shakes  were  three  together  (tergemino*  ic- 
tus), which  would  make  a  mde  sort  of  music. 

The  mtroduction  of  the  worship  of  Isis  into  Ita- 
ly, shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian eera,  made  the  Romans  familiar  with  this  in 
stnmient.  The  "  linigeri  caivi,  siatratague  turba," 
are  exactly  depicted  in  two  paintings  found  at  Por 
tici,*  and  containing  the  two  figures  of  a  priest  ol 
Isis  and  a  woman  kneeling  at  her  altar,  which  are 
introduced  into  the  preceding  woodcut.  The  use 
of  the  sistrum  in  Egypt  as  a  military  instnmient  to 
collect  the  troops,  is  probably  a  fiction.* 

Sistrum,  which  is,  in  fact,  like  Sceptrou,  a  Greek 
word  with  a  Latin  termination,  the  proper  Latin 
term  for  it  being  crepilaculum,  is  sometimes  used 
for  a  child's  rattle.* 

»SISYMB'RIUM  (atav/iipiov),  a  plant.  "  From 
the  description,"  says  Adams,  "  which  Dioscorides 
gives  of  his  first  species,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  a  species  of  mint,  probably  the  Mentha  syl- 
vestris,  as  AnguiUara  contends.  The  other  species 
is  unquestionably  the  Nasturtium  officinale,  or  Wa- 
ter-cress. "* 

*S1SYRINCHT0N  (aiavp6rx">v)-  "Sprengei 
and  Stackhouse  make  this  plant  to  be  the  Iris  Sisp- 
rinehium,  in  which  opinion  they  are  supported  by 
Cordus,  Bauhin,  and  many  of  the  earlier  authori- 
ties. Schneider's  objection  appears  to  me  too 
fine-spun."' 

SITELLA.    (Vid.  Sitola.) 

SITONAI  ((wruvaO.    (Ktrf.  Sitos.) 

SITOPHYLACES  (atT(x^i?iMctt),  a  board  of  of- 
ficers,  chosen  by  lot,  at  Athens.  They  were  at 
first  three,  afterward  increased  to  fifteen,  of  "whom 
ten  were  for  the  city,  five  for  the  Pirteus.  Their 
business  was  partly  to  watch  the  arrival  of  the 
corn-ships,  take  account  of  the  quantity  imported, 
and  see  that  the  import  laws  were  duly  observed  ■ 
partly  to  watch  the  ssdes  of  com  in  the  market, 
and  take  care  that  the  prices  were  fair  and  reason- 
able, and  none  but  legal  weights  and  measures 
used  by  the  factors ;  in  which  respect  their  duties 
were  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  agoranomi 
and  metronomi  with  regard  to  other  saleable  arti- 
cles. ( Vid.  SiTos.)  Demosthenes  refers  to  the  en- 
try in  the  books  of  the  sitophylaces  (r^v  irapa  rolt 
aiTo^iXaiiv  hiroypa^)  to  prove  the  quantity  of 
com  imported  from  Pontus,  which  (he  says)  was 
equal  to  all  that  came  from  elsewhere,  owing  to 
the  liberality  of  Leucon,  king  of  the  Bosporus,  who 
allowed  com  to  be  exported  from  Theudosia  to 
Athens  free  of  duty.'  These  books  were  probably 
kept  by  the  five  who  acted  for  the  Piraeus,  whose 
especial  business  it  would  be  to  inspect  the  car 
goes  that  were  unladen.* 

SITOS  ((T^rof).  The  soil  of  Attica,  though  fa 
vourable  to  the  production  of  figs,  olives,  and  grapes^ 
was  not  so  favourable  for  com  ;  and  the  population 
being  very  considerable  in  the  flourishing  period  of 
the  Athenian  republic,  it  was  necessary  to  import 
corn  for  their  subsistence.  According  to  the  cal- 
culation of  Bockh,  which  does  not  materially  differ 
from  that  of  other  writers,  there  were  1 35,000  free 
men  and  36S,000  slaves  residing  in  Attica.  The 
country,  which  contained  an  area  of  64,000  stadia, 
producied  annually  about  two  millions  of  medimni 
of  com,  chiefly  barley.  The  medimnus  was  about 
1  bushel,  3  gallons,  and  5-76  pints,  or  48  Attic  ;);ai 
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rMCf.  A  xolwf  n  as  cuusidered  a  fair  daily  allow- 
ance of  meal  (tiiuprjoia  rpo^)  for  a  slave.  The  con- 
sumption of  the  whole  popidation  was  three  million 
medimni,  and  one  third,  therefore,  was  imported. 
It  <!ame  firomthe  countries  bordering  on  the  Euzine 
Sea  (Pontus,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Greeks),  and 
more  especially  from  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  and 
the  Thracian  Chersonese ;  also  from  Syria,  Egypt, 
Libya,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Sicily,  and  Euboea.  The 
necessities  of  the  Athenians  made  them  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  secure  a  plentifid  supply,  and  ev- 
ery precaution  was  taken  for  that  purpose  by  the 
government  as  well  as  by  the  legislator.  Suniam 
was  fortified,  in  order  that  the  com  vessels  (airayo- 
yoi  i^iidff)  might  come  safely  round  the  promon- 
tory. Ships  of  war  were  often  employed  to  con- 
voy the  cargo  (^irapaniitneiv  tov  oItov)  beyond  the 
reach  of  an  enemy.'  When  PoUis,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian admiral,  was  stationed  with  his  fleet  ofi°.£gi- 
na,  the  Athenians  embarked  in  haste,  under  the 
command  of  Chabriaa,  and  offered  him  battle,  in 
order  that  the  corn-ships,  which  had  arrived  as  far 
as  Gersstus  in  Eubcea,  might  get  into  the  Piraeus.* 
One  of  the  principal  objects  of  Philip  iu  his  attack 
on  Byzantium  was  that,  by  taking  that  city,  he 
might  command  the  entrance  to  the  Euxine,  and 
so  have  it  in  his  power  to  distress  the  Athenians  in 
the  corn-trade.  Hence  the  great  exertions  made 
by  Demosthenes  to  relieve  the  Byzantines,  of  the 
success  of  which  he  justly  boasts.' 

The  measures  taken  by  the  legislature  to  obtain 
supplies  of  com  may  appear  harsh,  and  their  policy 
is  at  least  doubtful,  but  they  strongly  evince  the 
anxiety  of  the  people  on  this  subject.  Exportation 
was  entirely  prohibited,  nor  was  any  Athenian  or 
resident  alien  allowed  to  carry  com  to  any  oth- 
er place  than  Athens  {aiTjiyelv  uX^Mae  ij  'ASTvafe)- 
Whoever  did  so  was  punishable  with  death.*  Of 
the  com  brought  into  the  Athenian  port,  two  thirds 
wcro  to  be  brought  into  the  city  and  sold  there.* 
No  one  might  lend  money  on  a  ship  that  did  not 
sail  with  an  express  condition  to  bring  a  return 
cargo,  part  of  it  com,  to  Athens.  If  any  merchant, 
capitalist,  or  other  person,  advanced  money,  or  en- 
tered into  any  agreement  in  contravention  of  these 
laws,  not  only  was  he  liable  to  the  penalty,  but  the 
agreement  itself  was  null  and  void,  nor  could  he 
recover  any  sum  of  money,  or  bring  any  action  in 
respect  thereof*  Information  against  the  offend- 
ers was  to  be  laid  before  the  inefuhiTai  tov  i/iiro- 
piov.''  Strict  regulations  were  made  with  respect 
to  the  sale  of  com  in  the  market.  Conspiracies 
among  the  corn-dealers  (atroiruhu)  to  buy  up  the 
corn  ^awuvetaOal),  or  raise  the  price  {awiardvai  rof 
Ttftdf},  were  punished  with  death.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  make  a  profit  of  more  than  one  obol  in 
the  medimnus ,  and  it  was  unlawfiil  to  buy  more 
than  fifty  ^p/ioi  at  a  time  It  is  not  certain  what 
the  size  of  a  ^p/to^  was :  Bockh  supposes  it  to  be 
about  as  much  as  a  medimnus.  These  laws  re- 
mind us  of  our  own  statutes  against  engrossing 
and  resrating ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  easi- 
ly evaded  by  the  com-dealers.*  The  sale  of  com 
was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  special  board 
of  officers  called  airoipiXaKef,  while  that  of  sdl  oth- 
er marketable  commodities  was  superintended  by 
the  agoranomi.*  It  was  their  business  to  see  that 
meal  and  bread  were  of  the  proper  quality,  and 
sold  at  the  legal  weight  and  price.  They  were 
touni  to  detect  the  frauds  of  the  factor  and  the  ba- 
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ker,  and  (if  we  may  believe  Lysias)  they 
times  suffered  death  for  their  want  of  vigihuicf 
The  mode  of  proceeding  against  them  waa  fay  dos) 
ytXia  before  the  senate.' 

Notwithstanding  these  careful  proviaioDs.  scat 
cities  (aiTodeuu)  frequently  occurred  at  Athens, « 
ther  from  bad  harvests,  the  misfortunes  of  war, « 
other  accidental  causes.  The  state  then  mtk 
great  efforts  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  peo|de  k] 
importing  large  quanties  of  corn,  and  s^lug  it  al  i 
low  price.  Public  granaries  were  kept  in  the  Ode. 
um,  Pompeum,  Long  Porch,  and  naval  storeboot 
near  the  sea.'  liruvai  were  appointed  to  get  is 
the  supply  and  manage  the  sale.  Demoslheaet 
was  appointed  on  one  occasion  to  that  office.'  Per- 
sons called  iinoiiKTai  received  the  com,  measored 
it  out,  and  distributed  it  in  certain  quantities* 
Public-spirited  individuals  would  sometimes  in^ntt 
grain  at  their  own  expense,  and  sell  it  at  a  moder- 
ate price,  or  distribute  it  gratuitously.*  We  real 
of  the  Athenian  state  receiving  presents  of  com 
from  kings  and  princes.  Thus  Leaoon,  king  of  tke 
Bosporus,  sent  a  large  present,  for  which  be  had 
the  honour  ofari^ia  (exemption  from  customs' di- 
ties)  conferred  on  him  by  a  decree  of  the  people.' 
Psammeticus,  an  Egyptian  prince,  sent  a  imsent  ia 
Olymp.  83,  4,  Demetrius  in  Olymp.  118,  S,  Sptita- 
cus,  king  of  Bosporus,  a  few  years  after.  la  btat 
times,  that  made  by  the  Rinnan  Atticus  is  weS 
known.  On  the  whole  of  this  subject  the  reader  it 
referred  to  Bockh,'  where  also  he  will  find  the  va- 
rious  prices  of  meal  and  bread  at  Athens,  and  oik 
er  details,  copiously  explained.  As  to  the  duty  pay- 
able on  the  importation  of  com,  see  PurracoarB. 

2{roc  is  strictly  wheat  fiaur,  ak^ra  iarUf  foe, 
mpoi  wheat,  xptBai  barley,  uproc  wheat  bread,  pUf/i 
barley  bread,  iiroi,  however,  is  often  applied  t» 
all  kinds  of  com,  and  even,  in  a  larger  sense,  to  pK 
visions  in  general.    ( Vid.  2IT0T  MKH.) 

2IT0T  AIKH  {oiTov  iimi).  The  marriage  poitm 
(n-poif)  being  intended  as  a  provision  for  the  wife 
although  it  was  paid  to  the  husband  by  her  father 
brother,  or  other  natural  guardian  (xeptof),  if  any- 
thing happened  to  sever  the  marriage  contract,  the 
husband,  or  his  representative,  was  bound  to  rep^ 
it ;  or,  if  he  failed  to  do  so,  he  was  liable  to  pay  in- 
terest upon  it  at  the  rate  of  18  per  cent,  per  aiuNDB 
(hr'  twia  MoXoif  rcKo^opeiv).  This  was  the  law  ia 
case  of  a  divorce,*  and  also  when,  after  a  oontrao 
of  marriage,  and  alter  payment  of  the  marnage 
portion,  the  intended  husband  refused  to  p^lbiB 
his  engagement.*  Upon  the  death  of  the  husbaad 
without  children,  the  wife  and  her  money  weh 
back  to  the  natural  guardian;"  but  if  he  died  leav- 
ing children,  she  had  the  option  of  staying  wjtb 
them  or  going  back  to  her  Kvpto^.  If  she  dirf  tke 
latter,  the  chUdren  (or  their  guardian,  if  they  wen 
under  age)  were  bound  to  pay  back  the  portion  ts 
the  Kvpiot,  or  eighteen  per  cent,  interest  in  tke 
mean  time."  And  if  she  mamed  again,  her  avpai 
was  bound  in  honour  to  give  the  same  sum  to  ha 
new  husband."  Upon  the  transfer  of  a  wonus 
from  one  husband  to  another,  which  was  not  ns- 
common,  the  wpol^  was  transferred  with  her.**  A 
woman's  fortune  was  usually  secured  by  a  moit 
gage  of  the  husband's  property ;  but  whether  tier 
was  so  or  not,  her  guardian,  in  any  of  the  casts 
above  mentioned,  might  bring  an  action  against  the 
party  who  unjustly  witheld  it ;  iUn  itpoucot,  tc  r»- 
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eoTcr  tbe  i/rmcipal,  tUt)  nroj,  for  the  interest, 
rhe  interect  vas  called  airo^  (alimony  or  mainte- 
nance), becaoae  it  was  the  income  ont  of  which 
the  woman  had  to  be  maintained,  al  Ix^M/itvai  rpa- 
ita^  ^  iiioiilvt)  irp6ao6o{  (If  rpo^  raff  tvviu^iv.' 
The  word  eirot  is  often  used  generally  for  provis- 
I  ins,  just  as  we  use  the  woi^  bread.  So  in  the 
law,  which  required  the  son  of  an  tirUXjipot  to 
maintain  his  mother  when  he  came  of  age  and  took 
possession  of  her  inheritance,  the  expression  is  roi 
atrov  fierpeiv  ry  fifiTpi.'  The  allowance  for  rations 
given  to  soldiers  was  called  mnipiaiov.'  The  Hkti 
■  airov  was  tried  before  the  archon  in  the  Odeum, 
the  same  building  in  which  the  com  granaries  were 
kept,  which  makes  it  not  improbable  that  in  earlier 
I  imes  the  defendant  was  called  upon  to  pay  the  dam- 
ages tn  kind,  that  is,  in  com  or  some  other  sort  of 
provisions ;  though  it  was  soon  foond  to  be  more 
convenient  to  commute  this  for  a  money  payment. 
This  cause,  like  the  iiKii  irpoucSt,  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  the  l/tfitivoi  iixat,  as  it  was  presumed 
that  the  woman  could  not  wait  long  for  the  means 
of  her  daily  subsistence.  It  was  urifttiTo^,  for  the 
damages  were  clearly  liquidated,  being  a  mere  mat- 
tvt  of  calculation,  when  the  payment  of  the  mar- 
riage portion  was  proved.* 

*S1TTA  (ffirra).  According  to  Gesner,  who  fol- 
lows the  authority  of  Turner,  this  is  the  bird  called 
/futhatch,  namely,  the  Sitta  Europaa.' 

SITULA,  dim.  SITELLA  {iipia),  was  probably 
a  bucket  or  pail  for  drawing  and  carrying  water,' 
but  was  more  usually  applied  to  the  vessel  from 
which  lots  were  drawn :  tileUa,  however,  was 
more  commonly  used  in  this  signitication.'  It  ap- 
pears that  the  vessel  was  filled  with  water  (as 
unong  the  Greeks,  whence  the  word  vSpia),  and 
Uiat  the  lots  {aortes')  were  made  of  wood  ;  and  as, 
(hough  increasing  m  size  below,  it  had  a  narrow 
oeck,  only  one  lot  could  come  to  the  top  of  the  wa- 
ter at  the  same  time,  when  it  was  shaken  {siiu- 
Wm  knc  tecum  aferlo  cum  aqua  et  tortea').  The  ves- 
•el  used  for  drawing  lots  was  also  called  uma  or 
(rui  as  well  as  rilula  or  sitella.* 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  true  meaning 
of  siteUa,  since  almost  all  modem  writers  have  sup- 
posed that  the  name  of  sitella  or  cista  was  given  in- 
differently to  the  ballot-box,  into  which  those  who 
voted  in  the  comitia  and  courts  of  justice  cast  their 
tabelle ;  but  Wunder*'  has  proved  that  the  opinion 
of  Manutius"  is  correct,  who  maintained  that  th« 
sitella  was  the  um  from  which  the  names  of  thu 
tribes  or  centuries  were  drawn  out  by  lot,  so  that 
each  might  have  its  proper  place  in  voting,  and  that 
tbe  cista  was  the  box  into  which  the  tabeilEe  were 
cast  (ew/iu  Muffragionun  in  eomitiis").  The  form 
of  the  cista  is  preserved  on  a  coin  of  the  Cassian 
gens,  figured  by  Spanheim,"  where  a  man  is  repre- 
sented in  the  act  of  placing  a  tabeUa,  marked  with 
the  letter  A  (i.  e.,  aiiotvo)  in  the  cista.  This  cista, 
which  is  represented  in  the  annexed  cut,  is 
evidently  made  of  wicker  or  similar  work 
(to  which  Tibullus"  alludes  in  the  line  "  Et 
levit  occuUit  cotueia  cista  tacris"),  and  there- 
fore coild  not  possibly  be  used  in  the  drawing  of 
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lota,  since  we  know  that  the  vessels  used  for  tnai 
purpose  were  filled  with  water.  Tbe  form  of  the 
sit^a  is  also  given  by  Spanheim,'  from  an- 
other coin  of  the  Cassian  gens.  (See  cut  an- 
nexed.) This  account  has  been  taken  from  a 
very  excellent  dissertation  by  Wunder  on  the  above- 
mentioned  work. 

SITTYBiE.    (Vid.  Liber,  p.  688.) 

*SMARAGDUS  {a/idpaytof),  the  Emerald.  "  The 
ancients,"  says  Sir  John  Hill, "  distinguished  twelve 
kinds  of  emersild,  some  of  which,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  rather  stones  of  the  prasius  or  jaapei 
kind,  and  others  no  more  than  coloured  crystals 
and  spars  from  copper  mines."  "  As  for  the  statues, 
obelisks,  and  pillars,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "  formed 
of  emeralds  of  prodigious  size,  mentioned  by  Theo- 
phrastus,  Pliny,  and  others,  they  were  of  some  one 
or  other  of  the  several  more  abundant  minerals 
that  have  been  already  suggested,  or  else  of  colour- 
ed glass.  Larcher  thinks  the  pillar  of  emerald 
which  Herodotus  saw  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules  at 
Tyre,  and  which  shone  at  night,  was  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  glass,  within  which  lamps  were  placed. 
Theophrastus  himself,  speaking  of  this  colmnn,  sug- 
gests that  it  may  be  a  false  emerald ;  for  such,  says 
he,  there  are.  And  such  there  are,  even  at  the 
present  day,  which  pass  for  native  stones.  Beck- 
mann  says  that  a  piece  of  glass  in  the  monastery 
of  Reichenan,  seven  inches  long,  and  weighing  S8 
lbs.,  and  a  large  cup  at  Genoa,  which  is,  however, 
full  of  flaws,  are  given  out  to  be  emeraliis,  even  to 
the  present  time.  It  is  very  probable  that  our 
emerald  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  many 
varieties  of  smaragdi  mentioned  by  the  ancients. 
Dutens  doubts  if  it  was  known  to  them ;  and  Irom 
the  researches  and  the  positive  assertion  of  Taver- 
nier,  it  appears,  at  least,  that  no  locality  of  emerald 
is  known  in  Asia  or  its  islands."* 

*SMAKIS  (a/taols),  a  species  of  fish,  the  Spam* 
Smarit,  L.,  or  Pickerel.* 

•SMIL AX  (o^aof).  Bindweed.    {Vid.  MitAX.) 

SMILE  (o/jU?).     (Ktd.  Dolabra.) 

*SMIKiS  {(T/iiptc)  or  SMYRIS  (ofivpic),  the  Em- 
ery of  British,  and  Emeril  of  French  mineralogists. 
It  was  nsed  by  the  ancients,  as  it  is  by  tbe  lapi- 
daries of  the  present  day,  in  polishing  hard  stones. 
It  consists  principally  of  alumine,  witn  a  small  pro- 
portion of  silex  and  iron."* 

•SMYRNA  (a/ivpva),  Myrrh.  "  It  is  not  yet  well 
ascertained,"  says  Adams,  "what  is  the  nature  of 
the  tree  which  produces  the  Myrrh  of  the  Kast 
Bruce,  the  .Abyssinian  traveller,  supposed  it  a  spe 
cies  of  Acaeia  or  Mimota.  The  ancients  describe 
two  kinds  of  liquid  myrrh,  under  the  name  otardxr^ : 
the  finest  is  that  which  rans  fluid  from  the  tree 
without  cutting ;  tbe  other  was  a  fluid  myrrh  taken 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  larger  pieces  of  the  solid 
kind."* 

SOCCUS,  dim.  SO'CCULUS,  was  nearly,  if  not 
altogether,  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Cbepida,  and 
denoted  a  slipper  or  low  shoe,  which  did  not  fit 
close^,  and  was  not  fastened  by  any  tie.*  Shoes 
of  this  description  were  worn,  more  especially 
among  the  Greeks,  together  with  tbe  Pallicx,  both 
by  men  and  by  women.  But  those  appropriated  to. 
the  female  sex  were  finer  and  more  ornamented^ 
{soceu*  muliebrit*),  although  those  worn  by  men 
were  likewise,  in  some  instances,  richly  adorned, 
according  to  the  taste  and  means  of  the  wearer.* 
Caligula  wore  gold  and  pearls  upon  his  slippers." 

I.  (1.  e.)  — S.  (HiU  ad  Ttiaophr.,  De  Lapid.,  o.  44.  — Moota*! 
ADC  Mineral.,  p.  ISO.)— 3.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  Tiii.,  SO.— Plin.,  IL 
N.,  zizii.,  ll.>--4.  (Dioaoor.,  t.,  IBS.- Adama,  Append.,  s  t.>— 
S.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  ii.,  1.  —  Dioacoi ., ..,  77,  78.  —  Adanu,  Ap- 

Snd.,  B.  r.)  —  6.  (laid.,  Orif .,  lii.,  S3.)  —  7.  (Plin  ,  H.  N  ,  ii 
,a.S«.)— 8.  (Suaton.,  CaUg..  Sa.- ViuU.,  3.)- ».  'f>aat 
Btaih.,  ii.,  S,  08.)  — 10.  (San.,  Da  Ben.,  ii.,  IS.  —  Pl»  H.  N 
uxTii.,  3,  a.  8.) 
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For  the  reasons  mentioned  under  the  articles 
Baza  and  CRsnoA,  the  soccns  was  worn  by  comic 
actors,'  and  was  in  this  respect  opposed  to  the 
CoTHOENo».»  The  annexed  woodcut  is  taken  from 
«n  ancient  painting  of  a  buffoon  (Mimss),  who  is 


Jancint;  in  loose  yellow  slippers  {tuteam  loeeum*) 
This  was  one  of  their  most  common  colours.*   ( Vid. 

SOLKA.) 

SOCI'ETAS.  Societas  is  classed  by  Gains' 
among  those  obligationes  which  arise  consensu. 
When  sereral  persons  unite  for  a  common  purpose, 
which  is  legal,  and  contribute  the  necessary  means, 
such  a  union  is  societas,  and  the  persons  are  socii. 
The  contract  of  societas  might  either  be  made  in 
words,  or  by  the  acts  of  the  parties,  or  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  parties  signified  through  third  persons. 
A  societas  might  be  formed  either  for  the  sake  of 
gain  to  arise  from  the  dealings  and  labour  of  the 
socii  (quathu),  or  not.  Societas  for  the  purpose  of 
qusstus  corresponds  to  the  English  partnership.  A 
societas  might  be  formed  which  sliould  comprise 
all  the  property  of  the  socii  {tocielas  omnium  bono- 
■um) ;  in  which  case,  as  soon  as  the  societas  was 
formed,  all  the  property  of  all  the  socii  immediately 
became  common  (res  coeuntium  continuo  communi- 
cantur).  But  the  societas  might  be  limited  to  a 
part  of  the  property  of  the  socii  or  to  a  single  thing, 
as  the  buying  and  selling  of  slaves,  or  to  carry  on 
trade  in  a  particular  thing  in  a  particular  place.* 
The  communion  of  property  in  a  societas  might 
also  be  limited  to  the  use  of  the  things. 

Each  socius  was  bound  to  contribute  towards 
the  objects  of  the  societas  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract.  But  it  was  not  necessary  that  all 
the  socii  should  contribute  money :  one  might  sup- 
ply money,  and  another  might  supply  labour  (opera), 
and  the  profit  might  be  divisible  between  them,  for 
the  labour  of  one  might  be  as  valuable  as  the  money 
of  the  other  In  the  case  of  Roscius  the  actor, 
Fannius  had  a  slave  Panurgus,  who,  by  agreement 
between  Roscius  and  Fannius,  was  made  their 
joint  property  (communis).  Roscius  paid  nothing 
for  his  one  half  of  the  man,  but  be  undertook  to  in- 
struct him  in  his  art.  Apparently  they  became 
partners  in  the  man  in  equal  shares,  for  Cicero 
pomplaios  of  the  terms  of  the  societas  on  the  part 
of  Roscius,  whose  instruction  was  worth  much 
more  than  the  price  of  the  slave  before  he  was 
taught  his  art.^  The  agreement  between  the  socii 
might  also  be,  that  one  socius  should  sustain  no 
loss  and  should  have  a  share  of  the  gain,  provided 
his  labour  was  so  valuable  as  to  render  it  equitable 
for  him  to  become  a  partner  on  such  terms.    If  the 


I.  (Hot.,  Ep.  id  PU.,  80,  «0.)— 3.  (Mm.,  tLi.,  S,  13.— PUd., 
Bpin.,  ii.,  7.)— 3.  (Cuull.,  Epithd.  Jul.,  10.)— 4.  (D«  L'Anl- 
MLjre,  Salt.  Thtet.,  pi.  ir.)- S.  (iii.,  ISS.)— •.  (Cia,  Pro  P.  Qain- 
lio  c  3 )— 7.  (Cic,  Pio  Q.  Rok.  C<im.,  10.) 
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shares  of  the  socii  were  not  fixed  by  agiremek* 

they  were  considered  to  be  equaJ.  One  paitiMi 
might  have  two  or  more  shares,  and  anotbrr  mighi 
have  only  one,  if  their  contributions  '.o  the  societal 
in  money  or  in  labour  were  in  these  proportions 
If  the  agreement  was  merely  as  to  the  dirisioa  o( 
profit,  it  folk  wed  that  the  socii  must  bear  the  loesei 
in  the  same  proportion.  Rach  socius  was  answc 
able  to  the  others  for  his  conduct  in  the  inanag» 
ment  of  the  business ;  he  was  hound  to  use  diii- 
gentia,  and  was  answerable  for  any  loss  throogk 
culpa.  The  action  which  one  socius  had  agaiut 
another  in  respect  of  the  contract  of  partneishi^ 
was  an  actio  directa,  and  called  pro  socio  (arbiinm 
pro  socio').  The  action  might  be  brought  for  ug 
breach  of  the  agreement  of  partnership,  for  an  ae- 
count,  and  for  a  dissolution.  A  partner  might 
transfer  his  interest  to  another  person,  but  Uat 
transfer  did  not  make  that  other  person  a  partner, 
for  consent  of  all  parties  was  essential  to  a  societas; 
in  fact,  such  a  transfer  was  a  dissolution  of  the 
partnership,  and  the  person  to  whom  the  transfei 
was  made  might  have  his  action  de  conunani  divi 
dundo. 

Each  socius  had  a  right  of  action  in  proportion 
to  his  interest  against  any  person  with  whom  any 
of  the  socii  had  contracted,  if  the  socii  had  com- 
missioned him  to  make  the  contract,  or  had  ap 
proved  of  the  contract,  or  if  it  was  an  action  ari- 
sing from  a  delict.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Rosriai 
and  Fannius,  they  had  severally  sued  a  third  person 
in  respect  of  their  several  claims  as  partner?,  and 
yet  Fannius  still  claimed  the  half  of  what  Roscini 
had  recovered  in  respect  of  his  share  in  the  partner- 
ship.' In  all  other  cases  the  person  who  made  the 
contract  could  alone  sue.  All  the  socii  rould  be 
sued  if  they  had  all  joined  in  the  contract  with  a 
third  person,  and  each  in  proportion  to  hjs  share. 
If  one  socius  contracted  on  behalf  of  all,  being  com- 
missioned to  do  so,  all  were  liable  to  the  full  amoooL 
If  a  socius  borrowed  money,  the  other  socii  were  is 
no  case  bound  by  his  contract,  unless  the  moae) 
had  been  brought  into  the  common  stock.  In  iaet, 
the  dealings  of  one  partner  did  not  bind  the  other 
partners,  except  in  such  cases  as  they  would  be 
bound  independent  of  the  existence  of  Uie  societas. 
Condemnatio  in  an  actio  pro  socio  was  sometimet 
attended  with  Infahia. 

A  societas  could  be  ended  at  the  pleasure  of  any 
one  of  the  socii :  any  member  of  the  body  cooU 
give  notice  of  dissolution  when  he  pleased  (ratxa- 
tiare  societati),  and  therefore  the  societas  was  dis- 
solved (solvitur).  But  in  the  case  of  a  societas  om- 
nium bonorum,  if  one  socius  had  been  appointed 
heres,  he  could  not,  by  giving  notice  ofdissolutioD, 
defraud  his  copartners  of  their  share  of  the  heredi- 
tas.  The  death  of  a  partner  dissolved  the  societas, 
and  a  capitis  diminutio  was  said  to  have  the  same 
effect.  If  the  property  of  any  one  of  the  socii  was 
sold  either  publice  (bonorum  puiticatio)  or  privatim, 
the  societas  was  dissolved.  It  was  also  dissolTed 
when  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  formed  was  ac- 
complished, or  the  things  in  which  there  was  a  eoa 
etas  had  ceased  to  exist 

If,  on  the  dissolution  of  a  partnership,  there  «a« 
no  profit,  but  a  less  to  sustain,  the  loss  was  borne, 
as  already  stated,  by  the  socii  in  proportion  to  their 
shares  If  one  man  contributed  money  and  another 
labour,  and  there  was  a  loss,  how  was  the  loaa 
borne  1  If  the  money  and  the  labour  were  cos 
sidered  equivalent,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that, 
until  the  partnership  property  were  exhausted  l>y 
the  payment  of  the  debts,  there  should  bo  no  pe- 
cnniaiy  contribution  by  the  person  who  supplieri 
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the  labour  Tlib  principle  la  a  consequence  of 
what  Gaiiu  states,  that  the  capital  of  one  and  the 
labour  of  another  might  be  considered  equal,  and 
the  gain  might  be  divided ;  and  if  there  was  a  loss, 
the  loss  must  be  divided  in  the  same  proportion. 

Societates  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  farm- 
mg  the  public  revenues.'    (Vid.  Poblicini.) 

SO'CII  (aifiiiaxoi).  In  the  early  times,  when 
Rome  formed  equal  alliances  with  any  uf  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  these  nations  were  called  iSoctt.* 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  Latin  league,  when  the 
name  Latini,  or  nomen  Laiinum,  was  artificisdly 
apidied  to  a  great  number  of  Italians,  few  only  of 
whom  were  real  inhabitants  of  the  old  Latin  towns, 
and  the  majority  of  whom  had  been  made  Latins 
by  the  will  and  the  law  of  Rome,  there  necessarily 
arose  a  difference  between  these  Latins  and  the 
Socii,  and  the  expression  Sodi  nomen  Latitatm  is 
one  of  the  old  asyndeta,  instead  of  Soch  cl  nomen 
Latinum.  The  Italian  allies,  again,  must  be  distin- 
guished from  foreign  allies.  Of  the  latter  we  shall 
speak  hereafter.  The  Italian  allies  consisted,  for 
the  most  part,  of  such  nations  as  had  either  been 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  or  had  come  i<ndi!r  their 
dominion  by  other  circumstances.  When  such  na- 
tions formed  an  alliance  with  Home,  they  genenilly 
retained  their  own  laws ;  or  if  at  first  they  were 
not  allowed  this  privilege,  they  afterward  received 
them  back  again.  The  condition  of  the  Italian  al- 
lies varied,  and  mainly  depended  upon  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  come  under  the  Roman  domin- 
ion ;'  but,  in  reality,  they  were  always  dependant 
upon  Rome.  Niebuhr*  considered  that  there  were 
two  main  conditions  of  the  Socii,  analogous  or  equal 
to  those  of  the  provincials,  that  is,  that  they  were 
either  faderaii  or  liieri  {immunes^).  The  former 
were  such  as  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Rome, 
which  was  sworn  *o  by  both  parties ;  the  latter 
wore  those  people  to  whom  the  senate  had  restored 
their  autonomy  after  they  were  conquered,  such  as 
the  Hernican  towns.*  But  the  condition  of  each 
of  these  classes  must  again  have  been  modified  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  The  cases  in  which 
Rome  had  an  equal  alliance  with  nations  or  towns 
of  Italy  became  gradually  fewer  in  number :  alli- 
ances of  this  kind  existed  indeed  for  a  long  time 
with  Tibur,  PrKneste,  Naples,  and  others,'  but 
these  places  were  nevertheless,  in  reality,  as  de- 
pendant as  the  other  Socii.  It  was  only  a  few 
people,  such  as  the  Camertes  and  the  Heracleans, 
that  maintained  the  rights  of  their  equal  alliance 
with  Home  down  to  a  very  late  time.*  With  these 
few  exceptions,  most  of  the  Italians  were  either 
Socii  (in  the  later  sense)  or  Latini.  During  the 
latter  period  of  the  Republic  they  had  the  connubium 
with  Rome,*  but  not  the  suffrage  of  the  Latins. 
It  sometimes  happened,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mace- 
donian Onesimus,  that  a  foreign  individual  was 
honoured  by  the  senate  by  being  registered  among 
the  Italian  Socii  (tn  »ociorum  formxUam  referre),  and 
in  this  case  the  senate  provided  him  with  a  house 
and  lands  in  some  part  of  Italy." 

Although  the  allies  had  their  own  laws,  the  sen- 
ate, in  cases  where  it  appeared  conducive  to  the 
general  welfare,  might  command  them  to  submit  to 
any  ordinance  it  might  issue,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
senatus  coiuultum  De  Bacchanalibus."  Many  reg- 
ulations, aUiO,  which  were  part  of  the  Roman  law, 
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especially  such  as  related  to  usury,  sureties,  wius 
and  innumerable  other  things,'  were  introduced 
among  the  Socii,  and  nominally  received  by  their, 
voluntarily.*  The  Romans  thus  gradually  united 
the  Italians  with  themselves,  by  introducing  their 
own  laws  among  them  ;  but,  as  they  did  not  grant 
to  them  the  same  civic  rights,  the  Socii  ultimatelv 
demanded  thejn,  arms  in  their  hands. 

Among  the  duties  which  the  Itali£m  Socii  had  t» 
perform  towards  Rome,  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal ones :  they  had  to  send  subsidies  in  troops, 
money,  corn,  ships,  and  other  things,  whenever 
Rome  demanded  them.*  The  number  of  troops  re- 
quisite for  completing  or  increasing  the  Roman  ar- 
mies was  decreed  every  year  by  the  senate,*  and 
the  consuls  fixed  the  amount  which  each  allied  na- 
tion had  to  send,  in  proportion  to  its  population  ca 
pable  of  bearing  arms,  of  which  each  nation  was 
obliged  to  draw  up  accurate  lists,  called  formula  '• 
llie  consul  also  appointed  the  place  and  time  at 
which  the  troops  of  the  Socii,  each  part  under  its 
own  leader,  had  to  meet  him  and  his  legions.*  The 
infantry  of  the  allies  in  a  consular  army  was  usually 
equal  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  Romans ;  the  cav- 
alry was  generally  three  times  the  number  uf  the 
Romans ;'  but  these  numerical  proportions  were 
not  always  observed.*  The  consuls  appointed 
twelve  praefects  as  commanders  of  the  Socii,  aiiJ 
their  power  answered  to  that  of  the  twelve  military 
tribunes  in  the  consular  legions.*  These  praefects, 
who  were  probably  taken  from  the  allies  themselves, 
and  not  from  the  Romans,  selected  a  third  of  the 
cavalry,  and  a  fifth  of  the  infantry  of  the  Socii,  who 
formed  a  select  detachment  for  extraordinary  cases, 
and  who  were  called  the  extraordinarii.  The  re 
maining  body  of  the  Socii  was  then  divided  into  two 
parts,  called  the  right  and  left  wing.'*  The  infantry 
of  the  wings  was,  as  usual,  divided  into  cohorts,  an 
the  cavalry  into  turmie.  In  some  cases,  also,  legion 
were  formed  of  the  Socii."  Pay  and  clothing  wer 
given  to  the  allied  troops  by  the  states  or  towns  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  which  appointed  queestors 
or  paymasters  for  this  purpose ;"  but  Rome  furnish- 
ed them  with  provisions  at  the  expense  of  the  Re- 
public :  the  in&ntry  received  the  same  as  the  Ro- 
man infantry,  but  the  cavalry  only  received  two 
thirds  of  what  was  given  to  the  Roman  cavalry.'* 
In  the  distribution  of  the  spoil  and  of  conquered 
lands,  they  frequently  received  the  same  share  as 
the  Romans.'*  The  Socii  were  also  sometimes  sent 
out  as  colonists  with  the  Romans.'*  They  were 
never  allowed  to  take  up  arms  of  their  own  accord, 
and  disputes  among  them  were  settled  by  the  sen- 
ate. Notwithatanding  all  this,  the  Socii  fell  gradu- 
stUy  under  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  senate  and  the 
magistrates  of  Rome ;  and  after  the  year  B.C.  173. 
it  even  became  customary  for  magistrates,  when 
they  travelled  through  Italy,  to  demand  of  the  au- 
thorities of  allied  towns  to  pay  homage  to  them,  to 
provide  them  with  a  residence,  and  to  furnish  them 
with  beasts  of  burden  when  they  continued  theii 
journey.'*  Gellins"  mentions  a  number  of  other 
vexations  which  the  Roman  magistrates  inflicted 
upon  the  Socii,  who  could  not  venture  to  seek  any 
redress  against  them.  .  The  only  way  for  the  allies 
to  obtain  any  protection  against  such  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings, was  to  enter  into  a  kind  uf  clientela  with 
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•ome  oflacntial  and  powerful  Roman,  as  the  Sam- 
nites  were  in  the  clientela  of  Fabricius  Luscinus,' 
and  the  senate,  which  was  at  all  times  regarded  as 
the  chief  protector  of  the  Socii,  not  only  recognised 
such  a  relation  of  clientela  between  Socii  and  a  Ro- 
man citizen,  but  even  referred  to  such  patrons  cases 
for  decision  which  otherwise  it  might  have  decided 
itself.*  Socii  who  revolted  against  Rome  were  fre- 
quently punished  with  the  loss  of  their  freedom,  or 
of  the  honour  of  serving  in  the  Roman  armies.' 
Such  punishments,  however,  varied  according  to 
circumstances. 

After  the  civitas  had  been  granted  to  all  the  Ital- 
ians by  the  lex  Jului  De  Civltate,  the  relation  of 
the  Italian  Socii  to  Rome  ceased.  But  Rome  had 
long  before  this  event  applied  the  name  Socii  to 
foreign  nations  also  which  were  allied  with  Rome, 
though  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  this  case  differ- 
ed from  that  of  the  Socii  Italici.  Livy*  distinguish- 
es two  principal  kinds  of  alliances  with  foreign  na- 
tions :  1.  FaedMs  aguum,  such  as  might  be  concluded 
either  after  a  war  in  which  neither  party  had  gained 
a  decisive  victory,  or  with  a  nation  with  which 
Rome  had  never  been  at  war ;  3.  a  fadut  iniguum, 
when  a  foreign  nation  conquered  by  the  Romans 
was  obliged  to  enter  the  alliance  on  any  terms  pro- 
posed by  the  conquerors.  In  the  latter  case  the 
foreign  nation  was  to  some  extent  subject  to  Rome, 
and  obliged  to  comply  with  anything  that  Rome 
might  demand.  But  all  foreign  Socii,  whether  they 
had  an  equal  ur  an  unequal  alliance,  were  obliged 
to  send  subsidies  in  troops  when  Rome  demanded 
ihem :  these  troops,  however,  did  not,  like  those  of 
the  Italian  Socii,  serve  in  the  line,  but  were  em- 
ployed as  light-armed  soldiers,  and  were  called  mil- 
itet  auxiliara,  auxiliarii,  auxilia,  or  sometimes  aux- 
iUa  externa.'  Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,  all 
the  Roman  allies,  whether  they  were  nations  or 
kings,  sank  down  to  the  condition  of  mere  subjects 
or  vassals  of  Rome,  whose  freedom  and  independ- 
ence consisted  in  nothiug  but  a  name.'    (Compare 

FaCDKKATA  CiVlTATES.) 

SO'CIO,  PRO,  ACTIO.    (Kid.  SociETAS.) 

SO'CIUS.    {Vid.  SociKTAS.) 

SODA'LES  AUGUSTA'LES.     (ViA.  Aoousta- 

I.E8.) 

SODAUTIUM.    (ViU  Ambitus.) 
SOLA'RIUM.    (  Vid.  Hoboloqiom,  p.  509 ;  HoosK, 
ROKAN,  p.  518.) 

SO'LEA  was  the  simplest  Kind  of  sandal  (vid. 
Sandalidh),  consisting  of  a  sole  with  littie  more  to 
^ten  it  to  the  foot  than  a  strap  across  the  instep.' 
It  was  sometimes  made  of  wood,'  and  worn  by  rus- 
tics (KoAoireiSiXa*),  resembling  probably  the  wooden 
sandals  which  now  form  part  of  the  drest>  of  the 
Capuchins.  The  solea,  as  worn  by  the  upper  class- 
es, was  adapted  chiefly  for  wearing  in  the  house, 
80  that  when  a  man  went  out  to  dinner  he  walked 
in  shoes  (vid.  Calceus),  taking  with  him  slippers  (vid. 
SoccDs)  or  solese,  which  he  put  on  when  he  cater- 
ed the  house.  Before  reclining  at  table,  these  were 
taken  away  by  a  servant"  (see  woodcut,  p.  276) ; 
consequently,  when  dinner  was  over,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  call  for  them."  But,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  roads  or  of  the  weather,  the  shoes  or  boots 
were  again  put  on  in  order  to  return  home,  the  solese 
being  carried,  as  before,  under  the  arm."  When 
rircumstances  were  favourable,  this  change  of  the 


L  (Vtl.  Max.,  IT.,  i,  t  «.)—>.  (Dioaya.,  ii.,  11.— Lir.,  ix.,  30. 
—  Cio,  Pro  SulL,  ai.)— 3.  (0«U.,  I.  o.— Appian,  D«  B«U.  Han- 
mo.,  61.— Strab.,  T.,  p.  385 ;  y\.,  p.  389.— Fwloa,  i.  t.  Bnitiau.) 
—4.  (zzziT.,  57.— ConipanxxxT.,4A.)— S.  (Polyb.,  ii.,3a.— Lir., 
Til  ,  46,  &c. ;  zxii.,  S3  ;  zxTii.,  37  ;  xziv.,  11  ;  ilU.,  W,  35.)— 
4  (Waltn,  GeK:h.  d.RSm.  Rechta,  p.  IDS,  Ac.)— 7.  (Oill.,  iii., 
14  J  xiii.,  »1.)  -8.  (laid.,  Orig.,  xix.,  33.)— 9.  (Thaocr.,  iir., 
MS,  103.)  — 10.  (Plant,  True,  ii.,  4,  18.  —  Ovid,  Art.  Am.,  ii., 
3».— Mart^nu.,i9. 14.)— 11.  (Piaut.,  Tno.,  u.,  4,  IS ;  Moat., 
H  1,  37  —Ear.,  Sat  U.,  8, 77.)— IS.  (Hor.,  Kp  <!.,  i.,  13, 15.) 
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shoes  for  slippers  or  soles  waa  not  consideied  m 
cessaiy,  the  latter  being  worn  in  the  streets.* 

SoUa  lignea,  soles  or  shoes  of  wood,  were  pm 
on,  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  law,  eitfaei 
for  the  purpose  of  torture,  or  perhaps  merely  to  ia 
dicate  the  condition  of  a  criminal,  or  to  prevent  ha 
escape.*  In  domestic  life,  the  sandal,  commit 
worn  by  females,  was  often  used  to  chastise  a  hat 
band,  and  to  bring  him  into  subjection*  (solea  etjtr- 
gabere  rubra,*  eandalio'). 

Iron  shoes  (Molea  ferrea)  were  \a\  on  the  feet  m 
mules  ;*  but  instead  of  this,  Nero  had  his  mulea  shod 
with  silver,'  and  his  empress  Poppsa  bers  witH 
gold.* 

*SO'LEA,  II.  (fioiyXuaaot  or  -q),  the  PUunmau$ 
Solea,  L.,  or  Sole.  "  The  Lingulaca  of  Festus  aod 
Varro  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  S(^.  By  * 
play  on  the  word,  it  is  called  aaviaXov  in  tbe  cnrioos 
parody  of  Matron  preserved  by  Athenaens."* 

*SOLEN  (ouXtv),  "  the  name  of  a  testaceous  Sak 
mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Galen,  XeiK>crate8,  aad 
Pliny,  and  caQed  also  aiXof,  ivvf,  and  Aivaf.  Ac- 
cording to  Rondelet,  they  are  cejled  Cafe  kmgt  by 
the  Italians,  Cmteata  by  the  French,  and  Pinu 
by  the  English.  Beion,  however,  giv^  tbem  die 
name  of  PUoto,  and  Gesner  of  Bagfijh.  It  is  difli- 
cult  to  determine  what  animal  they  point  to.  Bil 
is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  ou^^  of  the 
Greeks  belonged  to  the  genus  Solen  of  modem  nat- 
uralists 1"" 

SO'LIDUS.     (Vid.  AoEDM,  p.  129.) 

SOLITAURI'LIA.  (Vid.  Saobificicii,  p.  846 
Ldstratio,  p.  604 ;  and  woodcut  on  p.  897.) 

SO'LIUM.     (Vid.  Baths,  p.  146.) 

SOPHRONISTjE.     (Vid.  GY«KA»iaM,  p.  48S.) 

*SORBUM,  the  fruit  of  the  Soib  or  Senrice-tn* 
(Vid.  OoA.) 

•SOREX.    (Firf.  Mos.: 

SOROI  (aopoi).    ( Vid.  Fukds,  p.  456.) 

SORTES,  Ixits.  It  was  a  frequent  practK* 
among  the  Italian  nations  to  endeavour  to  aaoertaiB 
a  knowledge  of  future  events  by  drawing  lots  (aar- 
tes) :  in  many  of  the  ancient  Italian  temples  tbe  wiB 
of  the  gods  was  consulted  in  this  way,  as  at  Pirn- 
neste.  Cere,  &c.  (Vid.  Ohacildh,  p^  693.)  Re- 
specting the  meaning  of  Sors,  see  Cicero." 

These  sortes  or  lots  were  usually  little  tablets  oi 
counters  of  wood  or  other  materials,  and  were  com. 
monly  thrown  into  a  sitella  or  nm  tilled  with  water 
as  is  explained  under  Sitella.  The  lots  were  some- 
times  thrown  like  dice."  The  name  of  sortes  was 
in  fact  given  to  anything  used  to  determine  chan- 
ces," and  was  also  applied  to  any  verbal  response  ol 
an  oracle."  Various  things  were  written  opoa  thr 
lots  according  to  circumstances,  as,  for  instance,  the 
names  of  the  persons  using  them,  Sec. :  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  favourite  practice  in  later  times  to 
write  the  verses  of  illustrious  poets  upon  little  tai>- 
lets,  and  to  draw  them  out  of  the  urn  like  other  lots, 
the  verses  which  a  person  thus  obtained  being  sap- 
posed  to  be  applicable  to  him  :  hence  we  r^d  ol 
eorte*  Virgiliana,  &c."  It  was  also  the  practioe  to 
consult  the  poets  in  the  same  way  as  the  Moham- 
medans do  tbe  Koran  and  Hafiz,  and  many  C%S9- 
tians  tbe  Bible,  namely,  by  opening  the  book  at  riA- 
dom,  and  applying  the  first  passage  that  stniek  tiM 
eye  to  a  person's  own  immediate  circamstaacet.'* 
This  practice  was  very  common  among  tbe  cart} 
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DiT.,  ii.,  41.)  — IS.  (Snat.,  Tib.,  14.)  — 13.  (Compan  Cte.,  Di 
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Christians,  who  substitoted  the  Bible  and  the  Psaltw 
for  Homer  and  Virgil :  many  councils  repeatedly 
condemned  these  larle*  tanetorvm,  as  they  were 
called.'  The  sibylline  books  were  probably  alAo 
consulted  in  this  way.  {Vid.  Sibtluni  Libb.  ) 
Those  who  foretold  fbtnre  events  by  lots  were  called 
lorlUegi.* 

The  torte*  eommUUi  were  tablets  sealed  up, 
which  wers  sold  at  entertainments,  and,  upon  being 
•pened  or  imsealed,  entitled  the  purchaser  to  things 
jf  very  unequal  value  ;  they  were,  therefore,  a  kind 
af  lottery." 

•SPARGAN'ION  (.airofrfavun).  "  It  is  clearly," 
■ays  Adams,  "  one  or  other  of  the  well-known  Burr- 
retdt;  the  Spcergaxium  ramotum  according  to  Mat- 
Ihiolos,  or  the  timpiex  according  to  Sprcngel."* 

•SPARTUM  (airapTOV,  mrapTtm,  or  tnrapr^)  or 
SPARTUS  (/nrnpTOf),  a  shmb,  a  species  of  broom, 
out  of  the  young  branches  and  bark  of  which  ropes 
and  nets  were  made,  and  the  seeds  of  which  were 
used  medicinally ;  the  Sfta-lium  junceum  or  tcofo- 
num."' 

SPARUS.    ( Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

SPECULA'RIA.    {Vid.  House.  Romak,  p.  6»1.) 

SPECULA'RIS  LAPIS.  (Vid.  Hooss,  Rohan, 
p.  681.) 

SPECULATORES  or  EXPLORATO'RES  were 
scouts  or  spies  sent  before  an  army  to  reconnoitre 
the  ground  and  observe  the  movements  of  the  ene- 
my.* Festos'  makes  a  distinction  between  these 
two  words,  which  is  not  sustained  by  the  usage  of 
the  ancient  writers.  As  these  specnlatores  were 
naturally  active  men,  they  were  fir^uently  employed 
by  the  emperors  to  convey  letters,  news,  &c.' 

Under  the  emperors  there  was  a  body  of  troops 
called  specnlatores,  who  formed  part  of  the  prseto- 
rian  cohorts,  and  had  the  especial  care  of  the  emper- 
or's person.*  They  appear  to  have  been  so  called 
from  their  duty  of  watching  over  the  emperor's 
•afety.«* 

SPE'CULUM  {Kironrpov,  lamrrpov,  Ivorr/wv),  a 
Mirror,  a  Looking-^ass.  The  use  of  mirrors  is  of 
very  high  antiquity,"  but  they  are  not  mentioned  by 
Homer,  even  when  he  describes  in  so  cireumstantial 
a  manner  the  toilet  of  Juno.  In  the  historical  times 
of  Greece  they  are  frequently  spoken  of,"  and  they 
were  probably  known  in  Greece  long  before,  since 
every  substance  capable  of  receiving  a  fine  polish 
would  answer  tbe  purpose  of  a  mirror.  Thus  ba- 
sins were  employed  instead  of  mirrors,"  and  also 
cups,  the  inside  of  which  was  sometimes  so  dispo- 
sed that  the  image  of  the  person  who  drank  from 
them  was  seen  multiplied.'* 

Hie  looking-glasses  of  the  ancients  were  usually 
made  of  metal,  at  first  of  a  coiAposition  of  tin  and 
copper,  but  afterward  more  frequently  of  silver.'* 
Pliny  says  that  silver  mirrors  were  first  made  by 
Praxiteles  in  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  but 
they  are  mentioned  as  early  as  that  of  Plautus." 
Under  the  Empire  the  use  of  silver  mirrors  wras  so 
common,  that  they  began  to  be  used  even  by  maid- 
servants :"  they  are  constantly  mentioned  in  the  Di- 
gest when  silver  plate  is  spoken  of*  At  first  they 
were  made  of  the  purest  silver,  but  metal  of  an  in- 
feriorquality  was  afterward  employed."    Frequent- 
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ly,  too,  the  polished  silver  plate  was  no  doubt  y*tj 
slight ;  but  the  excellence  of  the  minor  very  mi  iJk 
depended  on  the  thickness  ot  tbe  plate,  smce  the  >«■ 
flection  was  stronger  in  proportion  as  the  plate  was 
thicker.'  We  find  gold  mirrors  mentioned  once  oi 
tvrice  by  ancient  writers  ;*  bnt  it  is  not  impossible, 
as  Beclonann  has  remarked,  that  the  term  golden 
rather  refers  to  the  frame  or  ornaments  than  to  the 
mirror  itself,  as  we  speak  of  a  gold  watch,  though 
the  cases  only  may  be  of  that  metal. 

Besides  metals,  the  ancients  also  formed  stones 
into  mirrors ;  but  these  are  mentioned  so  seldom 
that  we  may  condude  they  were  intended  for  orna- 
ment rather  than  for  use.  Pliny*  mentions  the  ob- 
sidian stone,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Iceland 
io  agate,  as  particularly  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
Domitian  is  said  to  have  had  a  galleiy  lined  with 
pkengua,  which,  by  its  reflection,  showed  every- 
thing that  was  done  behind  his  back,*  by  which 
Beckmann  understands  a  calcareous  or  gypseoos 
spar  or  selenite,  which  is  indeed  capable  of  reflect 
ing  an  image;  but  we  cannot  therefore  conclude 
that  the  ancients  formed  mirrors  of  it.  Minora 
were  also  made  of  rubies,  according  to  Pliny,'  who 
refera  to  Theophrastus  for  his  authority ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  misunderstood  the  passage  of  Theo- 
phrastus,* and  this  stone  is  never  found  now  suffi- 
ciently large  to  enable  it  to  be  made  into  a  mirror. 
The  emorald,  it  appears,  also  served  Nero  for  a 
mirror.' 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  had  glass  mirrors 
also  like  ours,  which  consist  of  a  glass  plate  cover- 
ed at  the  back  with  a  thin  leaf  of  metal.  They 
were  manufactured  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pliny  at 
the  celebrated  glass-houses  of  Sidon,*  but  they  m\ist 
have  been  inferior  to  those  of  metal,  since  the} 
never  came  into  general  use,  and  are  never  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers  among  costly  pieces  of 
famiture,  whereas  metal  mirrors  frequently  ara 
Pliny  seems  to  allude  to  them  in  another  passage,' 
where  he  speaks  of  gold  being  applied  behind  a 
mirror,  which  we  can  understand,  if  we  admit  that 
Pliny  was  acquainted  with  glass  mirrors. 

Of  mirrors  made  of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin, 
the  best  were  manufactured  at  Brundisium.'*  This 
mixture  produces  a  white  metal,  which,  unless  pre- 
served with  great  care,  soon  becomes  so  dim  that 
it  cannot  be  used  until  it  has  been  previously  clean- 
ed and  p(dished.  For  this  reason,  a  sponge  with 
ponnded  pnmice-atone  was  generally  fastened  to 
tbe  ancient  minrors." 
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Looking-Klassss  were  generally  small,  and  sach 
as  could  be  carried  in  tbe  hand.  Most  of  those 
whicb  are  preserved  in  our  maseums  are  of  this 
kind;  they  usaally  have  a  handle,  and  are  of  a 
round  or  oval  shape  Their  general  form  is  shown 
in  the  preceding  woodcut.' 

Instead  of  their  being  fixed  so  as  to  be  hung 
against  the  wall,  or  to  stand  upon  tbe  table  or  floor, 
they  were  generally  held  by  female  slaves  before 
their  mistresses  when  dressing,*  which  office  was 
also  performed  sometimes  by  the  lover,  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  toilet  of  his  mistress.'  On  ancient 
vases  we  sometimes  find  female  slaves  represented 
holding  up  mirrors  to  their  mistresses.* 

Looking-glasses,  however,  were  also  made  of  the 
length  of  a  person's  body  (tjueula  totis  porta  car- 
poribut*),  of  which  kind  the  mirror  of  Demosthenes 
must  have  been.*  They  were  fastened  to  the  walls 
sometimes  {Mpeculum  parieti  affixum'),  though  not 
generally.  Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Horace,  speaks 
of  an  apartment  belonging  to  that  poet  which  was 
lined  with  mirrors  (ipecuiatum  eubiculum),  which 
expression,  however,  Lessing  considers  as  contra- 
ry to  the  Latin  idiom,  and  therefore  regards  the 
whole  passage  as  a  forgery.  That  there  were, 
however,  rooms  ornamented  in  this  way,  is  proba- 
ble from  Claudian's  description  of  the  chamber  of 
Venus,  which  was  covered  over  with  mirrors,  so 
that  whichever  way  her  eyes  turned  she  could  see 
her  own  image.*  We  frequently  find  the  mirror 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  Venus,'  but  Minerva 
was  supposed  to  make  no  use  of  it." 

SPEIRON  [avelpov).    (,Vid.  PALLiaa,  p.  780.) 

SPHi£RISIS  (a^aipioit).  (Vid.  GniNAUoii,  p. 
483.) 

SPHfiRISTE'RIUM.  (Vid.  Baths,  p.  163; 
Gtxnabidh,  p.  483.) 

*SPHACELOS  (o^eXof),  the  Salvia  kortentit, 
or  common  Sage." 

•SPHENDAMNOS  {a(^ev6tt/ivo(),  a  species  of 
Maple.  Sprengel  hesitates  between  the  Acer  Pseu- 
ia-pUUanus  and  the  Cretieum ;  StBckhouse  between 
the  former  and  the  A.  campettrit.  The  yAcivof  and 
Ctiyi'a  are  varieties  or  synonymes  of  it." 

SPHENDONET.iE  (a^evAov^Tot).    ( Vid.  Fonda.) 

*SPHEX  ((T^ijf),  a  term  applied  to  the  Veipa  vul- 
garis, or  common  Wasp,  but  sometimes  misapplied 
to  the  Vupa  crabro,  or  Hornet." 

SPHRAGIS  (a^poyif).     [Vid.  Rinob,  p.  839.) 

*SPHYRiENA  [a^patva),  a  species  of  fish 
somewhat  larger  than  the  pike,  and  found  only  in 
tbe  Mediterranean.  "  It  is  the  Esox  Sphyrana,  L., 
or  Sphyrana,  Lacepede.  In  Italian,  Luzzo  marino; 
in  French,  Spet.  The  xiorpa  of  Athenaeus  is  the 
same  as  the  a^paiva.  Oppian  mentions  two  spe- 
cies, the  former  of  which  is  tbe  one  just  described. 
Rondelet  calls  tbe  other  Sphyrana  porta ;  in  French, 
/foiirin."" 

SPHYRELATON  (a^vpnXaTov).  (Vid.  Beonzb, 
p.  177.) 

SPI'CULUM.    (Vid.  Habta,  p.  489.) 

♦SPINA  (oKovfla),  the  Thorn.     (Vid.  Aoawtha.) 


1.  (Cajrlui,  Recuail  d'Ant.,  riil.  T.,  pi.  OS.)—!,  (Propert.,  n., 
*,  7S,  78.)— 3.  (Orid,  Ar.  Am.,  ii.,»l«.)— 4.  (TiKhbein,  EiinmT. 
ftom  Anc.  VaMS,  i.,  pi.  10.)— S.  (Sanaa,  QunC  Nat.,  i.,  17.)— 
(.  (Qaint.,  lut.  Orat.,  xi.,  3, «  08.)— 7.  (Dii.  34,  tit.  %,  1. 10,  t  8. 
-Vitrur.,  ii..  6  (9),  p.  S80,  ad.  Bip.)— 8.  (Hrnm.  i>  Napt.  Ho- 
Bor.i't  M:ir.,  100,  <fcc.)— 9.  (Athan.,  it.,  p.  687,  c.)— 10.  (CtUim.. 
Hymn,  in  LaraCT.  Pallad.,  17. — Spanhaim,  OliaerT.  in  Callinift- 
ctu  Hrmnnm  in  Laracmm  Palladia,  p.  M7,  Ultrmj.,  1097. — Mf- 
oard,  Recherches  inr  lea  Mirara  daa  Anciena  in  I'Hiatoira  da 
rAcadimie  daa  Inacr.,  zxiii.,  p.  140. — Cajlur,  Racneil  d'Anti- 
qaitfa,  iii.,  p.  331 ;  ▼.,  p.  173. — Backmonn,  Hiatory  of  Invan- 
tiona,  vol.  iii.,  p.  104,  tranal. — BOttiger,  Sabina,  i.,  p.  133,  159; 
ii.,  p.  145,  109.  —  Qrieohiichen  Vaaanremthldan,  iii.,  p.  40. — 
Backer,  Gallna,  i,,  p.  97  j  ii.,  p.  111.)— 11.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  yi., 
1.)  IS.  (Theoplir.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  3  ;  r.,  3.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.) 
—  13  (Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)—  14.  (Ariatnt.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  %. — 
.Cliau,  N.  A.,  i.,  33.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  iiiii.,  1 1.— Aduna,  Append., 
a.  T.) 
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SPINTER  or  SPINTHER.    ( Vid.  Aemilla,  |,  • 
96  \ 

SPIRA,  dim.  SPIRULA,'  the  base  of  a  coliimn. 

This  member  did  not  exist  in  the  Doric  order  at 
Greek  architecture  (vid.  Coldmna),  but  was  alwtyi 
present  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  as  well  as  ii 
the  Attic  (vid.  ATncoRoxs),  which  may  be  regardM 
as  a  variety  of  the  Ionic.  The  term  occurs  fire- 
quently  in  Vitruvius*  and  in  Hiny.'  They  adopted 
it  from  the  writings  of  Greek  architects,  wfaoM 
worits  have  perished.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  Greek  term 
avtipa,  which  was  applied  to  this  member  of  a  col- 
umn,* probably  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  a 
coil  of  rope.  In  ancient  Greek  inscriptions,  cm^a 
denotes  the  base  both  of  Ionic  and  CoriDtbiaQ  pfl- 
lars,  being  applied  to  those  of  tbe  temiries  of  Miner- 
va Polias  at  Athens,'  and  of  Jupiter  at  Labranda.* 

In  tbe  Tuscan  and  the  Roman  Doric  tbe  basr 
consisted  of  a  single  torus,'  sometimes  snrmoonted 
by  an  astragal.  In  the  Ionic  and  Attic  it  conunon- 
ly  consisted  of  two  tori  (torus  nperior  and  lontt  ta- 
ferior)  divided  by  a  scolia  (rpoxi^),  and  in  tbe 
Corinthiaa  of  two  tori  divided  by  two  scotiK.  Tbe 
upper  torus  was  often  fiuted  (fiaSdordc),  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  astragal  (vid.  AsTRAOALoa),  as  io 
the  left-hand  figure  of  the  annexed  woodcat,  which 
shows  the  form  of  the  base  in  the  Ionic  or  Attic 
temple  of  Panops  on  the  Ilissus.  The  right-hand 
figure  in  the  same  woodcut  shows  the  correspond- 
ing part  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Polias  at  Athens. 
In  this  the  upper  torus  is  wrought  with  a  platted 
ornament,  perhaps  designed  to  represent  -<  rofie  oi 
cable.    In  these  two  temples  the  spira  "esta,  not 


upon  a  plinth  (plintkut,  ir\iv8o{),  but  on  a  podium. 
In  Ionic  buildings  of  a  later  date  it  rests  on  a  squanf 
plinth,  corresponding  in  its  dimensions  with  the 
Abacus 

SPITHAME  ((Txtflo^).      Vid.  Pes,  p.  763.) 

•SPIZA  (ffn-ifa),  a  species  of  bird,  "  general!) 
held  to  be  the  Chaffinch,  to  which  Rennie  has  given 
the  scientific  name  of  Fringilla  Spiza,  instead  o( 
the  misnomer  given  to  it  by  Linnaeus,  namely,  Friu- 
gilla  calebT.  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  doabUiil, 
however,  whether  the  om'fa  of  Aristotle  be  the 
chaffinch,  seeing  he  compares  the  missel-thrush  to 
the  (nriCa,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  fanner  is 
much  larger  than  the  chaffinch."* 

♦SPODIAS  (awoSiat).  According  to  Sprengel, 
the  Prunus  insititia,  or  Bullace-tree  • 

SPO'LIA.  Four  words  are  commonly  employed 
to  denote  booty  taken  in  war,  Prada,  Manubut,  Ei- 
uvia,  Spolia.  Of  these,  prada  bears  the  most  com- 
prehensive meaning,  being  used  for  plunder  of  every 
description.  (Kid.  Postlimikidm.)  ManutuewoaU 
seem  strictly  to  signify  that  portion  of  the  spoil 
which  fell  to  the  share  of  the  comAaader-in-chief;" 


1.  rSarr.  in  Virg.,  £n.,  ii.,  317.)- S.  (iii.,  3, «  i  .  4,  4  I,  S ;  » 
M  4 .  iT.,  1, 1 7  ;  v.,  9,  «  4,  ed.  Schneidar.)-3.  (II.  N.,  xm> 
S,  t  4;  S3,  a.  50.)— 4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  Tii.,  Ul.)— 5.  (C  O. 
MOUar,  Minerra  Poliaa  Saon,  p.  35,  50.— BSckh.  Carp.  Iwmn 
Or.,  i.,  301-380.)— 0.  (C.Fallawa,  Eicnn.  in  Aaia  Minor.  p.MK 
331.)— 7.  (Featua,  a.  t.  Spin.)- 8.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A-,  Tiii.,  S.- 
Adaiiil,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 0.  (Thaopbl.,  iii.,  0. — Adama.  Appaad 
a.  V.)— 10.  (Cio  ,  c.  Rail.,  ii.,  W;  >  Veir.,  Ii.,  i.,  50,  ivl  «h 
note  of  the  Paeiido-Aaoonias.) 
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'I  e  proceeds  of  which  were  frequently  applied  lo 
the  erection  of  some  public  building.'  Aulus  Gcl- 
lius,*  indeed,  endeavours  to  prove  that  we  must  un- 
derstand by  mamiiue  the  money  which  the  qutestor 
realized  from  the  sale  of  those  objects  which  con- 
stituted prteda ;  but  the  following  passage,  adduced 
by  himiNSlf  in  a  garbled  form  (for  he  omits  the 
words  printed  in  roman),  when  quoted  fairly,  is  suf- 
ficient to  confute  his  views :  "  Aarum,  argentum,  tx 
frtda,  ae  nuutubiis,  ex  ccronario,  ad  qttoteunque  per- 
tenit.'"  The  term  Exuvia  indicates  anything  strip- 
ped from  the  person  of  a  foe,  while  Spolia,  properly 
speaking,  ought  to  be  confined  to  armour  and  weap- 
ons, although  both  words  are  applied  loosely  to  tro- 
phies, such  as  chariots,  standards,  beaks  of  ships, 
and  the  like,  which  might  be  preserved  and  dis- 
played.* 

In  the  heroic  ages,  no  victory  was  considered 
complete  unless  the  conquerors  could  succeed  in 
stripping  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  the  spoils  thus  ob- 
tained Seing  viewed  (like  scalps  among  the  North 
American  Indians)  as  the  only  unquestionable  evi- 
dence of  successful  valour ;  and  we  find  in  Homer, 
that  when  two  champions  came  forward  to  contend 
in  single  combat,  the  manner  in  which  the  body 
and  arms  of  the  vanquished  were  to  be  disposed  of 
formed  the  subject  of  a  regular  compact  between 
the  parties.*  Among  the  Romans,  spoils  taken  in 
battle  were  considered  the  most  honourable  of  all 
distinctions;  to  have  twice  stripped  an  enemy,  in 
ancient  times,  entitled  the  soldier  to  promotion;* 
and  during  the  second  Punic  war,  Fabius,  when 
filling  up  the  numerous  vacancies  in  ^he  senate, 
caused  by  the  slaughter  at  Cannae  and  by  other  dis- 
astrous defeats,  after  having  selected  such  as  had 
borne  some  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  named 
those  nest  "^t  spolia  ex  hotle  fixa  domi  haberenl, 
tut  civicam  raronam  accepiitmt."^  Spoils  collected 
or.  the  batlle-field  after  an  engagement,  or  found  in 
a  captured  town,  were  employed  to  decorate  the 
temples  of  the  gods,  triumphal  arches,  porticoes, 
and  other  places  of  public  resort,  and  sometimes,  in 
the  hour  of  extreme  need,  served  to  arm  the  peo- 
ple;* but  those  which  were  gained  by  individual 
prowess  were  considered  the  undoubted  property 
of  the  successful  combatant,  and  were  exhibited  in 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  his  dwelling,''  being 
hung  up  in  the  atrium,  suspended  from  the  door- 
poets,  or  arranged  in  the  vestibulum,  with  appropri- 
ate inscriptions."  They  were  regarded  as  peculiar- 
ly sacred,  so  that,  even  if  the  house  was  sold,  the 
new  possessor  was  not  permitted  to  remove  them." 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  "rot- 
trata  domut"  of  Pompey,  which  was  decorated  with 
the  beaks  of  ships  captured  in  his  war  against  the 
pirates ;  this  house  passed  into  the  hands  of  Anto- 
nius  the  triumvir,"  and  was  eventually  inherited 
by  the  Emperor  Gordian,  in  whose  time  it  appears 
to  have  still  retained  its  ancient  omamenta."  But 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  unlawful  to  remove 
spoils,  so  it  was  forbidden  to  replace  or  repair  them 
when  they  had  fallen  down  or  become  decayed 
through  age,"  the  object  of  this  regulation  being, 
doubtless,  to  guard  against  the  frauds  of  false  pre- 
tenders. 

Of  al  spoils,  the  most  important  were  the  tpolia 


I.  (Cic,  c  V»rr.,  L  c— Plia.,  H.  N.,  »ii.,  W.)— S.  (xiii.,  S4.)— 
t.  (Cic,  c  RaU.,  ii.,  SS.)— 4.  {Yid.  Doderleiii,  Lat.  Syn.,  toI. 
St.,  p.  337.— Ranuhorn,  Lat.  Sjm.,  p.  8(9.— Habicht,  Syn.  Hand- 
vSiurbach.  n.  7S8.)— S.  (Horn.,  fl.,  Tii.,  7S,  &o. ;  ixii.,  SM, 
*«.)—«.  (^al.  Max.,  ii.,  7.  4  14.) -7.  (Li».,  xxiii.,  33.)— 8.  (M., 
odi.,  ST ;  xiir.,  SI ;  z.,  47. — Val.  Max.,  viii.,  6, 1 1.— Siliaa,  x., 
999.)— «.  (Polyb  ,  Ti.,  39.)— 10.  (Liv.,  I.,  7  ;  nxTiii.,  43.— Cic  , 
Pliilipp.,  ii.,  38.  —  Sunt.,  Nero,  38.  —  Tii;g:.,  Mn.,  ii.,  304  ;  iii., 
«8e.— Tiboll.,  i.  M.— Propcrt.,  iii.,  9,  Se.-Ovid,  Ar.  Am.,  ii., 
74S.— Siliua,  Ti  44e.)— 11.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xix».,  S.)— 13.  (Cic, 
Phil.,  1  c)- 13.  (Capita..  Ooidian.  3.>— 14.  (Piataieta.  Quau. 
ftouL,  37.1 


optnw,  a  U.rm  applied  to  thoee  only  w  aicb  the  com 
mander-in-chief  of  a  Roman  array  stripped  in  a  field 
of  battle  from  the  leader  of  the  foe.*  Festus*  givea 
the  same  definition  as  Livy,  but  adds,  "  M.  Varrn  ail 
opitna  tpolia  etie  [eliam}  ti  manipularis  ntiUt  detrax- 
erit  dummodo  duet  hostium,"  a  statement,  if  correctly 
quoted,  directly  at  variance  with  the  opinion  gener- 
ally received  and  acted  upon.  Thus,  when  M.  Cras- 
8U8,  in  the  fifth  consulship  of  Octaviauus  (B.C.  29), 
slew  Deldo,  king  of  the  Bastarnee,  he  was  not  con- 
sidered to  have  gained  spolia  opima,  because  acting 
uuder  the  auspices  of  another ;'  and  Plutarch*  ex- 
pressly asserts  that  Roman  history  up  to  his  own 
time  afforded  but  three  examples.  The  first  were 
said  to  have  been  won  by  Romulus  from  Aero,  king 
of  the  Caeninenses ;  the  second  by  Aulus  Cornelius 
Cossus  from  Lar  Tolumoius,  king  of  the  Veientes ; 
the  third  by  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  from  Viridoma- 
rus  (or  BpiTo/iapToc,  as  he  is  called  by  Plutarch), 
king  of  the  Geesatte.  In  all  these  cases,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original  institution,  the  spoils  were 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  Feretrius.  The  honours  of  spo- 
lia opima  were  voted  to  Julius  Ccesar  during  his  fifth 
consulship  (B.C.  44,  the  year  of  his  deat^),  but  it 
was  not  even  pretended  that  he  had  any  legitimate 
claim  to  this  distinction.*  (The  question  with  re- 
gard to  the  true  definition  of  spolia  opima  is  discuss- 
ed with  great  learning  by  Perizonius.') 
SPONDA.  (Vid.  Lictos,  p.  573.) 
SPO'NDEO.  (Vid.  Oblioationks,  p.  678.) 
•SPONDTLE  or  SPHOND'YLE  (oirovduAjj  oi 
a^ovivXij),  "  an  insect  noticed  by  Aristotle  and  The- 
ophrastus,  and  about  which  there  has  been  much 
diversity  of  opinion.  Some  suppose  it  the  GryUo- 
talpa  ;  some  the  larva  of  the  Scarabaut  meldontha, 
and  others  a  species  of  Blaita.  Stackhouse  offer 
another  conjecture,  that  it  is  the  Jubu,  L.'" 

•SPONDTTLUS  (oirdvdwiof),  a  small  species  ol 
oyster,  mentioned  by  Galen  and  Pliny  ;  probably 
the  Prickly  Oyster,  a  species  of  the  genus  Spondy- 
111*.* 
SPO'NGIA.  (Vid.  Paintino,  p.  704.) 
*II.  SPONGIA  (anoyyia).  Sponge,  or  Spmgxa 
ojicinalis.  "  The  animal  nature  of  the  sponge  is 
distinctly  and  repeatedly  indicated  by  Aristotle.  Of 
the  three  kinds,  the  /iuvof,  the  ttukvoc,  and  the  'Ax<A- 
Xnof ,  it  is  difficult  to  specify  exactly  the  last  two ; 
but  the  first  may  be  confidently  pronounced  to  be 
the  Spongia  ojicinalit."  Dr.  Vincent  detives  the 
term  "  sponge,"  through  the  Greek,  from  the  Arabic 
tuffange  (s'funge,  s'phunge,  spunge).* 

SPONSA,  SPONSUS.    (Vid.  Mabuaob,  Rom  ah, 
p.  623.) 

SFONSA'LIA.  ( Vid.  Mabriaoe,  Roman,  p.  633). 
SPONSOR.  (Vid.  Inteecbssio,  p.  541.) 
SPO'RTULA.  In  the  days  of  Roman  freedom, 
clients  were  in  the  habit  of  testifying  respect  for 
their  patron  by  thronging  his  atrium  at  an  early 
hour,  and  escorting  him  to  places  of  public  resort 
when  he  went  abroad.  As  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  courtesies,  some  of  the  number  were  usually 
invited  to  partake  of  the  evening  meal.  After  the 
extinction  of  liberty,  the  presence  of  such  guests, 
who  had  now  lost  ^1  political  importance,  was  soon 
regarded  as  an  irksome  restraint,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  many  of  the  noble  and  wealthy  were  unwilling 
to  sacrifice  the  pompous  display  of  a  numerous  body 
of  retainers.  Hence  the  practice  was  introduced, 
under  the  Empire,  of  bestowing  on  each  client,  when 
he  presented  himself  for  his  morning  visit,  a  certain 
portion  of  food  as  a  substitute  and  compensation 


1.  (Lit.,  It.,  SO.)- 3.  (s.  T.  Opima.)— 3.  (Dion  Can.,  Ii.,  34.- 
Compani  Val.  Max.,  iii.,  3,  4  0-4.  (Mamll.,  8.)  — S.  (Dion 
Can.,  x)iT.,  4.)— «.  (Aaimad.  Hirt.,  c  7.)  —  7.  (Ariatot.,  H.  K, 
T.,  ".— Thaophr.,  H.  P.,  ii.,  14.— Adama,  Append.,  >.  t.)— 8.  (Ad. 
ania.  Append.,  i.T.)— 9.  (Ariitot.,  H.  A.,i.,  f.-Adami,  Append., 
a.  T.— Vincent**  Anc.  Commerce,  toI.  ii.,  p.  78,  in  notii  j 
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'or  the  occasional  inntiition  M  a  regular  sapper 
^eana  recta) ;  and  this  dole,  being  carried  oS*  in  a 
litUe  basket  prorided  for  the  purpose,  receired  the 
name  o(  Mportuia.  Hence,  also,  it  is  teimed  by 
Greek  writers  on  Roman  affairs  ittirvov  dird  awvpi- 
Ao(,  which,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Uie  ietmiov  dird  airvpUo{  of  eariier  authors,  which 
was  a  sort  of  picnic'  For  the  sake  of  convenience, 
it  soon  became  common  to  give  an  equivalent  in 
money,  the  sum  established  by  general  usage  being 
I  hundred  quadrantes.*  Martial,  indeed,  often  speaks 
of  this  as  a  shabby  pittance  (centum  miteUi  ^tiadran- 
le**),  which,  however,  he  did  not  scorn  himself  to 
accept,*  but,  at  the  same  time,  does  not  fail  to  sneer 
at  an  upstart  who  endeavoured  to  distinguish  him- 
self by  a  largess  to  a  greater  amonnt  on  his  birth- 
day.* The  donation  in  money,  however,  did  not 
entirely  supersede  the  sportula  given  in  kind ;  for 
we  find  in  Juvenal  a  lively  description  of  a  great 
man's  vestibule  crowded  with  dependants,  each  at- 
tended by  a  slave  bearing  a  portable  kitchen  to  re- 
vive the  viands,  and  keep  them  hot  while  they  were 
jarried  home.*  If  the  sketches  of  the  satirist  are 
not  too  highly  coloured,  we  must  conclude  that  in 
ais  time  great  numbers  of  the  lower  orders  derived 
their  whole  sustenance,  and  the  fiinds  for  ordinary 
expenditure,  exclusively  from  this  source,  while  even 
the  highborn  did  not  scruple  to  increase  their  in- 
comes by  taking  advantage  of  the  ostentatious  pro- 
fusion of  the  rich  and  vain.*  A  regular  roll  was 
kept  at  each  mansion  of  the  persons,  male  and  fe- 
male, entitled  to  receive  the  aJIowance ;  the  names 
were  called  over  in  order,  the  individuals  were  re- 
quired to  appear  in  person,  and  the  almoner  was 
ever  on  his  guard  to  frustrate  the  roguery  of  false 
pretenders,*  whence  the  proverb  quoted  by  Tertul- 
ran,*  "  tparlulam  furunculut  capiat."  The  rooming, 
s  we  have  seen  shove,'*  was  the  usual  period  for 
hese  distributions,  but  they  were  sometimes  made 
ir.  the  afternoon." 

Nero,  imitating  the  custom  of  private  persons,  or- 
dained that  a  sportula  should  be  substituted  for  the 
public  banquets  (publica  ceena)  given  to  the  people 
on  certain  high  solemnities ;  but  this  unpopular  reg- 
niation  was  repealed  by  Domitian." 

When  the  Emperor  Claudius,  on  one  occasion,  re- 
solved unexpectedly  to  entertain  the  populace  with 
some  games  which  were  to  last  for  a  short  time 
only,  he  styled  the  exhibition  a  tportula ;  and  in  the 
age  of  the  younger  Pliny,  the  word  was  commonly 
employed  to  signify  a  gratuity,  gift,  or  emolument 
of  any  description." 

(Compare  a  dissertation  on  the  sportula  by  Bott- 
mann,  in  the  Krititche  Bibliolhek  for  18S1.— Fui. 
also  Becker,  GiUliu,  i.,  p.  147.) 
STABULATims.  {Vid.  Ricbpta  Actio.) 
•STACTE  (OTOKTV).  {Vid.  Suntii.) 
STA'DIUM  {6  tnddtot  and  rd  arditm),  1.  A  Greek 
lueasnre  of  length,  and  the  chief  one  used  for  itin- 
erary distances.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Romans, 
also,  chieOy  for  nautical  and  astronomical  measure- 
ments. It  was  equal  to  600  Greek  or  6S5  Roman 
feet,  or  to  125  Roman  paces ;  and  the  Roman  mile 
eontained  8  stadia.'*  Hence  the  stadium  contained 
006  feet  9  inches  English.  (Vid.  Pes.)  This  stand- 
ard prcivailed  throu^out  Greece  under  the  name 
of  the  Olympic  stadiom,  so  called  because  it  was 
the  exact  length  of  the  stadium  or  footrace-course 
at  Olympla,  measured  between  the  pillars  at  the 
Iwo  extremities  of  the  course.    The  first  use  of  the 

I.  (AUitii.,  Tin.,  c  17.)— t.  (Jot.,  i.,  IM.— M>it.,  z.,  70,  79.) 
—1.  (iii.,  7.— Comnn  i., »  ;  iii.,  14  ;  x.,  74.)— 4.  (x.,  75.)— 8. 

C.,  S8.)— «.  (iii,  in.)-. 7.  (Jut.,  i.,  «$.)— S.  (Jot.,  1.  o.)— ».  (c 
•icioo.,  iii.,  1«.)-I0.  (Jot.,  i.,  lU.)— II.  (Mwt.,  x..  70.)— It. 
iSnet.,  Nero,  10  ;  Dam.,  7.— Mart.,  Tiii.,  W.)— 1>.  (Plin.,  Ep., 
iL,  14  -  z.,  118.)  —  14.  (Harod.,  ii.,  I4S.— Plia.,  H.  N.,  ii.,  SI, V 
U-Colamell.,  R.  R,i.,  1.— »»lio,TU.,p.4*7) 
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measore  aeems  to  be  contemporaneous  trnh  ttM  f«i 
matlon  of  the  stadium  at  Olympia,  when  the  CNvm 
pic  games  were  revived  by  Iphitus  (B.C.  8M  or  88B 
This  distance  doubled  formed  the  6imXo(,  the  im 
k6v  was  4  stadia,  and  the  ivktxot  is  iittenttttj  tt» 
ted  at  6,  7,  S.  IS,  20,  and  24  stadU. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  authon  that  there 
were  other  stadia  in  use  in  Greece  besides  the  Otyo^ 
pio.  The  most  ancient  writers  never  either  say  or 
hint  at  such  a  thing ;  but  when  we  compare  the  dis- 
tances between  placies,  as  staled  by  them  in  stadia, 
with  the  real  distances,  they  are  found  almost  inv»- 
riably  too  great  if  estimated  by  the  Olympic  stadiona, 
never  too  small.  Hence  the  conclusion  has  bee* 
drawn,  that  the  Greeks  used  for  itinerary  iw— are- 
ments  a  stade  much  amaller  than  the  Olympic. 
Major  Rennell,  who  analyzes  several  of  these  staia- 
ments,  gives  SOU  feet  for  the  value  of  the  itinerary 
stade.'  It  is,  however,  scarcely  credible,  that  these 
authors,  some  of  whom  expressly  inform  us  that  the 
stade  contained  600  feet,  should  reckon  distances 
by  another  stade  without  giving  any  intimation  of 
the  fact,  especially  as  they  usually  warn  their  read- 
ers when  they  speak  of  measures  diflering  from  the 
common  standard.*  The  real  cause  of  Uie  exotaa 
in  the  itinerary  distances  of  the  Greeks  is  explained 
by  Ukert  in  a  way  which  seems  decisive  of  the 

auestion.*  The  most  ancient  mode  of  reckonii^ 
istances  among  the  Greeks,  as  among  most  otbar 
nations,  was  by  the  number  of  days  required  to  per- 
form the  journey.  When  the  stadium  was  biuMght 
into  use,  the  distances  were  still  computed  by  d^s* 
journeys,  but  transferred  into  stadia  by  reckoning  ■ 
certain  number  of  stadia  to  a  day's  journey.*  It  is 
evident  that  neariy  all  the  distances  given  by  tba 
ancient  Greek  writers  were  computed,  not  meanni. 
The  uncertainties  attending  this  mode  of  compnta- 
tion  are  obvious ;  and  it  is  equally  obvioos  that,  as  s 
general  rule,  the  results  would  be  above  the  troth. 
At  sea  the  calculation  was  made  according  to  the 
number  of  stadia  which  could  be  sailed  over  in  • 
day  by  a  good  ship,  in  good  order,  and  with  a  bit 
wind.  Any  failure  in  these  conditions  (and  sooM 
such  there  must  always  have  been)  would  increase 
the  number  of  days'  sail,  and  therefore  the  caloois- 
ted  distance  when  reduced  to  stadia.  Similarly  by 
land  a  day's  journey  was  reckoned  equal  to  tlM 
number  of  stadia  which  a  good  traveller  (iv^  ttf^ 
vof)  could  perform  in  a  day,  which,  for  obvioaa  rea- 
sons, would  generally  exceed  the  space  passed  over 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Even  the  Greeks 
themselves  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  number  of  sta- 
dia in  c  day's  journey.  Herodotus*  gives  TOO  stadia 
for  the  voyage  of  a  sailing  ship  by  day,  600  by  nigbL 
Most  commonly  1000  stadia  were  reckoned  as  a  M 
hours'  voyage,  but  under  unfavooiahle  circumstan- 
ces scarcely  600  were  performed.*  AUowance  most 
also  be  made  ibr  the  windings  of  the  coast,  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  navigation,  the  currents  of  the  sea, 
the  skilfniness  of  the  seamen,  and  other  ctreon- 
stances. 

A  day's  journey  by  land  was  reckoned  at  300  ot 
180  stadia,'  or  for  an  army  160  stadia.*  And  here 
also  delays  wouM  often  occur.  The  ancients  them- 
selves differ  widely  m  their  accounts  of  distances, 
not  only  as  compw^  with  the  true  distances,  but 
with  one  another,  a  fact  which  the  theory  of  a  aep- 
state  itinerary  stade  cannot  account  for,  but  which 
is  a  natural  result  of  their  mode  of  reckoning,  ss 
explained  above. 

The  following  testimonies  are  advanced  in  si^ 


I.  (Ge<«.  of  Brrod.,  Me  *.)  —  t.  (Hwod.,  ii.,  I,  IT,  W,  ta.— 
Plin.,  H.  N..  >i.,  »0.).j-i.  (Gaw.  dar  Griaeh.  and  ROawr,  U  a., 
p.  96,  &c. — Ueber  die  Art  -.er  Or.  OBd  Rto.  die  EalinwBf  tm 
l>e«umnian.)— 4.  (Himid.,  it.,  89,86.)— 9  (M.,iT.,86.>— A  (Mm 
-•         -       ,i^l7.)— 7.  (B«tDd.,iT.,l01.— r 


Tyn.  «p.  Plolam.,  Gear.,  i.,  17.)— 7.  (Band.,  i 
X.,  13.— Plol.,  i.,  >.)^.  (Band.,  t.,  W-SiJ 
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■<on  «t  the  Tiew  of  different  stadia.  Censorinns, 
who  lited  'n  the  time  of  Alexander  Sevenu,  after 
•peaking  of  the  astronomical  measurements  of  Era- 
tosthenes and  Pythagoras,  says  that  by  the  stadium 
used  in  them  we  must  understand  "the  stadium 
which  is  called  Italic,  of  6S6  feet,  for  there  are  oth< 
era  besides  this,  of  different  lengths,  as  the  Olym- 
pic, which  consists  of  600  feet,  and  the  Pythian,  of 
1000."'  This  passage  is  eridently  a  complication 
o(  blunders.  The  "  Italic  stadium,"  unknown  else- 
where, is  manifestly  the  same  as  the  Olympic,  but 
reckoned  in  Roman  feet,  of  which  it  contained  6S6. 
The  "  Olympic,  of  600  feet,"  ia  the  same  in  Greek 
feet.  The  value  given  for  the  Pythian  stadium  is 
clearly  wrong,  for  the  Olympic  racecourse  was  the 
longest  in  Greece  (as  appears  from  the  passage  of 
OeUius  quoted  below),  aiM,  besidea,  Censorinns  ob- 
viously confounds  the  racecourses  named  atadia 
with  the  measure  of  the  same  name ;  for  it  is  not 
disputed  that  the  former  were  of  different  lengths, 
though  the  latter  never  varied. 

Aulus  GeUius*  quotes  from  Plutarch  to  the  effect 
that  Hercules  measured  out  the  stadium  at  Olyropia 
with  his  own  feet,  making  it  600  feet  long ;  and  that, 
when  aAerward  othes  stadia  were  established  in 
Greece  containing  the  same  number  of  feet,  these 
were  shorter  than  the  Olympic  in  the  proportion  by 
which  the  foot  of  Hercules  exceeded  that  of  other 
men.  But  whatever  there  is  of  fact  in  this  stoiy 
obviously  refers  to  the  courses  themselves,  not  the 
measure ;  for  what  he  speaks  of  is  "  eurriaUum  tUt- 
dii."  The  statement  that  the  other  stadia,  besides 
the  Olympic,  were  originally  600  feet  long,  is  proba- 
bly a  conjecture  of  Plutarch's. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  especially  by  Rome  de 
'Isle  and  Gosselin,  to  prove  the  existence  and  to 
determine  the  lengths  of  different  stadia  from  the 
different  lengths  assigned  by  ancient  writers  to  a 
great  circle  of  the  earth.  But  surely  it  ia  far  more 
reasonable  to  take  these  different  values  as  a  prxMf 
(among  others)  that  the  ancients  did  not  know  the 
real  length  of  a  great  circle,  than,  first  assuming  that 
they  bad  such  knowledge,  to  explain  them  as  refer- 
ring to  different  standards. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  different  stadia  existed  before  the 
third  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

From  this  period,  however,  we  do  find  varieties 
of  the  stade,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  of  7  and 
7^  to  the  Roman  mile.* 

The  following  table  of  supposed  varieties  of  the 
stadium  is  from  Hussey's  Ancient  Weigku,  dec. : 

Tapk.  Vml    iMkM. 

Stade  assigned  to  Aristotle's  i 

measurement  of  the  earth's >    109    I    326993 

surface     .......) 

Mean  geographical  stade  com- 1     m    ■    « 

puted  by  Major  Rennell  .    .  J     '""    *    ' 

Olympic  stade SOS    0    9 

Stade  of  7i  to  the  Roman  mile       316    3    34 
Sude  of  7  to  the  Roman  mile  .       331    0    5  124 

S.  It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  the  Olympic 
footrace-course  was  called  a  ttadtun,  and  the  same 
name  was  used  thrxwghont  Greece  wherever  games 
were  celebrated.  It  was  originally  intended  for  the 
fcotrace,  but  the  other  contests  which  were  added 
to  the  games  from  time  to  time  (vid.  Olvmpio  Gamis) 
were  also  exhibited  in  the  stadium,  except  the  horse- 
imees,  for  which  a  place  was  set  apart,  of  •  similar 
Amn  with  the  stadium,  but  larger :  this  waa  called 
the  hippodrome  {Imtoipo/ux). 

The  stadium  was  an  oblong  area  terminated  at 
one  end  by  a  straight  line,  at  the  other  by  a  semi- 


I.  (D*  Tt-M  N>tali,e.  !!.)-« 


(i<  I  )— 1.  (WatB,  D*  INiod., 


eirele  having  the  breadth  of  the  stadium  o>  its 
base.  Round  this  area  were  ranges  of  seats  nsuif 
above  one  another  in  steps. 

It  was  constmoted  in  three  different  ways,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  simplest 
form  waa  that  in  which  a  place  could  be  found 
which  had  by  nature  the  required  shape,  as  at  Lao- 
dicea.  Most  commonly,  however,  a  position  waa 
chosen  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  the  stadium  was 
formed  on  one  side  by  a  natural  slope,  on  the  other 
by  a  mound  of  earth  (y^f  x^X  os  at  Olympia, 
Thebes,  and  Epidaurus.'  Sometimes,  however,  the 
stadium  was  on  level  ground,  and  mounds  of  earth 
were  cast  up  round  it  to  form  seats,  and  covered 
with  stone  or  marble.  We  have  two  celebrated 
examples  of  this  construction  in  the  Pythian  stadi- 
um at  Delphi  and  the  Panathenaic  at  Athens.  The 
former  was  originally  constructed  of  Parnassian 
stone,  and  afterward  covered  with  Pentelic  marble 
by  Herodes  Attious,'  who  adorned  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  stadium  at  Athens,  which  had  been  origi- 
nally constructed  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus  by  the 
orator  Lyeurgns.  The  marble  covering,  which 
took  four  years  to  emiplete,  has  now  disappeared, 
but  the  area  is  still  kA,  with  some  ruins  of  the 
masonry.* 

The  stadium  sometimes  formed  a  part  of  the 
buildings  of  the  gymnasium  (vid.  Otiinamdm},  at 
other  times  it  was  placed  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
often,  as  at  Athens,  stood  entirely  by  itself  That 
at  Olympia  was  in  the  sacred  grove  called  Altis. 

The  size  of  the  stadium  varied  both  in  length  and 
breadth.  The  general  length  was,  as  above  stated, 
the  geographies  stadium  of  600  Greek  feet  This 
was  not,  however,  the  total  length,  but  only  the  dis- 
tance between  the  pillars  at  the  two  onds,  and  it 
was  exclusive  of  the  semicircular  end  of  the  area. 

The  accounts  left  by  ancient  writers  of  the  at 
rangement  of  the  parts  of  the  stadium  are  scanty 
but,  from  a  comparison  of  them  with  existing  re- 
mains of  stadia,  we  may  collect  the  following  par 
tioulars. 

At  one  end  a  straight  wall  shut  in  the  area,  and 
here  were  the  entrances,  the  starting-place  for  the 
runners,  and  (at  Olympia)  an  altar  of  Endymion. 
At  the  other  end,  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the  semi- 
circle, and  at  the  distance  of  a  stadium  from  the 
starting-place,  was  the  goal,  which  waa  the  termi- 
nation of  the  simple  footrace,  the  runners  in  which 
were  called  aToitoipA/toi :  the  race  itself  is  called 
aradtov  and  ipifiof.  In  the  diavXot  ipo/tot  the  racers 
turned  round  this  and  came  back  to  the  starting- 
place.  The  starting-place  and  goal  had  various 
names.  The  former  was  called  d^aif,  ypofifi^, 
iairXrii,  and  ^aXUt :  the  latter,  rip/ut,  fiar^p,  r^Aof, 
KOftirr^p,  and  viaaa.  The  term  ypamai  is  explained 
as  the  lint  along  which  the  racers  were  placed  be- 
fore starting  ;  SnrXff,  which  means  the  Uek  of  « 
wAtp,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  cord  which  was 
stretched  in  front  of  the  racers  to  reftrain  their  im- 
patience, and  which  was  let  fall  v.hen  the  signal 
was  given  to  start ;  the  name  ica^^r.^o  was  ap^ed 
to  the  goal  because  the  runners  m  the  lUvXot  and 
66Xtx<K  turned  round  it  to  complete  their  coarse. 
These  terms  are  often  applied  indifferently  to  the 
starting-place  and  the  gMl,  probably  because  the 
starting-place  was  also  the  end  of  all  races  except 
the  simple  oraiiov.  The  starting-place  and  goal 
were  each  marked  by  a  square  pillar  (aritXat,  lumtt 
Kvto€iStl(),  and  half  way  between  these  was  a  third. 
On  the  &st  was  inscribed  the  word  dpiame,  on  the 
second  aienie,  and  on  the  third  Kofiitiov.  The  Mi- 
Xoipifioi  turned  round  both  the  extreme  pUlar«  till 
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iMy  had  completed  the  number  of  stadia  of  which 
their  course  consisted.* 

The  semicircular  end  of  the  area,  which  was 
i»]led  sfeviovi,  and  was  not  used  in  the  races, 
was  prooably  devoted  to  the  other  atliletic  sports. 
This  oftvtmi  is  still  clearly  seen  in  the  Ephesian 
and  Messenian  stadia,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  is 
surrounded  by  16  rows  of  seats.  Tlie  area  of  the 
stadium  was  surrounded  by  the  seats  for  spectators, 
which  were  separated  from  it  by  a  low  wall  or  po- 
dium. 

Opposite  to  the  goal  on  one  side  of  the  stadium 
were  the  seats  of  the  hellanodiciE,  for  whom  there 
was  a  secret  entrance  into  the  stadium  (Kprmrii 
{oodof),  and  on  the  other  side  was  an  altar  of  white 
marble,  on  which  the  priestesses  of  Demeter  Cha- 
myne  sat  to  view  the  games.  The  area  was  gen- 
erally adorned  with  altars  and  statues. 

Such  was  the  general  form  and  arrangement  of 
the  Qreek  stadium.  After  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Greece,  the  form  of  the  stadium  was  often  modified 
so  as  to  resemble  the  amphitheatre,  by  making  both 
its  ends  semicircular,  and  by  surrounding  it  with 
seats  supported  by  vaalted  masonry,  as  in  the  Ro- 
man am[±itheatr<i  The  Ephesian  stadium  still  has 
such  sea's  rovod  a  portion  of  it.  A  restoration  of 
this  stiui'uio  >s  giveo  in  the  following  woodcut, 
copied  fptii  it/MiM. 


t 


A  *  the  boundary  wall  at  the  aphesis,  77  feet 
4#«p  3  C  the  sides,  and  D  the  semicircular  end,  of 
the  ssme  depth  as  A ;  F  F  the  area,  including  the 
aftvSov^ ;  b  b  pieces  of  masonry  jutting  out  into 
the  area;  e  e  the  entrances;  from  o  to  P  is  the 
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I.  (Sebol  >d  Soph.,  Eltctr   Ml.) 


length  of  an  Olympic  stadium ;  from  j — s  tbe  rang 
of  amphitheatrical  seats  mentioned  above.'  ( F>4 
Oltiipio  Games.) 
STALA'OMIA.  ( Vid.  Iifioiis,  p.  633.) 
•STANNUM,  the  same  with  the  Ptumlmm  c/ink 
of  tbe  Romans  or  Koaolrepof  of  the  Greeks,  the 
"  Pyramidal  Tin  Ore"  of  Jameson,  or  Ozyde  of  Tin. 
"Tbe  PhcEnic:ans, at  a  veiy  early  period,  weie  »e- 
qnainted  with  t^e  tin  ores  of  Cornwall.  Tbe  Je«a 
had  vessels  of  tin  as  early  as  the  days  of  Moeeik 
On  tho  Koaairtpot  of  the  Greeks,  tbe  reader  if  re 
ferred  to  Beckmann'*  HiMtory  of  Intentionj,  rei.  iv. 
p.  1,  Slc.  Heeien  says  of  thw  woric,  'it  is  there 
Arst  shown  that  the  Latin  tlannum  may  be  different 
from  the  Koaairtpot.  The  former  is  what,  ia  tbe 
German  smelting-honses,  is  called  verk,  the  lattei 
is  the  Plumbum  allmm  of  the  Romans.' "  "  Lead 
and  tin,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "  are  metals  wfaiefa 
we  have  the  best  reason  for  treating  under  tbe 
same  head,  since  the  ancients  frequently  confound- 
ed them ;  and,  however  strange  may  appear  such 
confusion  in  regard  to  metals  so  plainly  disttn 
guished  by  their  properties  as  these,  their  names, 
nevertheless,  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
are  often  indifferently  used.  Tbe  Greeks,  when 
they  would  distinguish  the  two  metals,  called  tin 
KoooiTepoc,  and  lead  ii6^vt6ot ;  but  as  the  French 
at  the  present  day  call  pewter  eiain,  and  confound 
it  with  pure  tin,  so  did  the  Greeks  comprehend 
under  the  name  Koaalrepot  various  alloys  of  tin  with 
lead  or  other  metal ;  and  some  such  Homer  is  sap- 
posed  to  mean  when  be  speaks  of  tin  (Mootrtpor, 
used  in  the  &brication  or  ornament  of  various  {arts 
of  armour.  The  Romans  distinguished  lead  {Plum 
bum)  into  black  and  white.  "Ae  latter  {Plumium 
album)  was  the  more  precious,  Pliny  says,  being 
what  the  Greeks  called  Kom'tTtpo^.  Plumbum  al 
bum  is  sometimes  called  tUmnam,  while  on  othei 
occasions  the  latter  is  spoken  of  as  something  dif 
ferent,  in  which  case  it  may  have  been  an  alloy  of 
tin  and  lead,  or,  as  Beckmann  thinks,  of  silver  and 
lead ;  or  it  may  have  been  designated  by  a  different 
name  merely  because  obtairfnl  from  a  different 
place,  from  an  ore  of  different  appearance,  or  by 
some  different  process ;  since  any  one  of  these,  wc 
know,  was  anciently  sufficient  ground  of  distinction 
between  substances  that  were  identical.  If  any  re- 
liance could  be  placed  on  Pliny's  accuracy  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  we  might  infer,  from  what  he 
says  of  the  mode  in  which  stannum  was  obtained, 
that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  an  argen- 
tiferous galena  containing  also  tin.  Beckmann, 
however,  in  his  examination  of  this  passage,  says 
that  lead  is  seldom  found  without,  but  that  tin,  per- 
haps, has  never  been  found  with,  silver.  He  admits 
that  the  passage  in  question  cannot  be  fully  under- 
stood with  any  explanation,  yet  he  thinks  it  proves 
to  conviction  that  the  stannum  of  the  ancients  was 
not  tin,  but  a  mixture  of  silver  and  lead,  called  ie 
tbe  German  smelting-houses  verk.  It  is  from  «•» 
num,  however,  that  are  derived  the  names  ttn*  aad 
tin.  He  supposes  the  oldest  Kaaairtpo^  to  have 
been  nothing  else  than  the  stannum  of  the  Romans 
Aristotle,  however,  relating  a  phenomenon  appbea- 
ble  to  tin,  calls  the  metal  ndv  Kaealrepov  rdv  Kcilr^ 
«dv."« 

STATER  (erar^p),  which  means  aim[dy  >  tftti- 
»rd  (in  this  case  both  of  weight  and  more  particular- 
ly of  money),  was  the  name  of  the  principal  gold 
coin  of  Greece,  which  was  also  called  chryras  Cop*- 
aovf).    The  general  subject  of  Greek  gold  money 


1.  (KnvM,  Die  Gjnnistik  nod  Agoniitik  da,-  Helli 
19I,H4.— MaiUr'i  Archtol.  dcrKuut,  tISO.)  — t.  (I 
T.,  St.— Plinjr,  njT.,  47.— Iiid.,  Orir ,  xri.,  tl.— Naaban,  uij.. 
tl.— HeenD'i  Hitt.  Rtnarehn,  tol.  ri.,  p.  1(7.— Adni,  Ar 
iw '  d.,  •.  T.— Moore's  Asci'  ■  t  Mineral.,  r  44,  tf  > 
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has  been  discussed  under  Avbdii,  where  it  is  stated 
that  the  Greeks  obtained  their  principal  supply  of 
gold  from  Asia.  To  the  same  quarter  we  must  look 
for  the  origin  of  their  gold  money.  The  daricus, 
which  came  to  them  irom  Persia,  has  been  already 
treated  of.  {Vid.  Daricoi.)  The  stater  is  said  to 
have  beea  first  coined  in  Lydia  by  Crcesus.  To 
this  country,  indeed,  one  tradition  ascribes  the  ori- 
gin both  of  gold  and  silver  money  ;'  but,  be  this  as 
it  may,  the  stater  of  Croesus  was  the  first  gold  coin- 
age with  which  the  Qreeks  were  acquainted.' 
Bfickh'  asserts  that  these  staters  were  undoubtedly 
formed  of  the  pale  gold  or  electrum  which  was 
washed  down  from  Tmolus  by  the  Pactolus,  and 
which  Sophocles  speaks  of  as  Sardian  electrum.* 
Eleetruro.  according  to  Pliny,*  was  goki  containing 
a  mixture  of  |th  part  of  silver.  There  is  in  the 
Hunterian  collection  (plate  66,  fig.  l>  a  very  ancient 
coin  of  this  pale  gold,  of  an  oval,  ball-like  shape, 
impressed  with  the  figure  of  a  man  kneeling,  hold- 
ing a  fish  in  bis  left  hand,  and  in  his  right  a  knife 
hanging  down,  which  Pinkerton  takes  for  a  coin  of 
Crtesus,  but  respecting  which  nothing  more  can  be 
said  with  safety  than  that  it  is  a  very  ancient  speci- 
men of  Asiatic  money.  Its  weight  is  248^  English 
grains,  or  about  that  of  the  Attic  letradrachm,  which 
was  twice  the  weight  of  the  stater.  This,  there- 
tore,  would  be  a  double  stater.*  At  all  events,  in 
the  absence  of  certain  specimens  of  the  Lydian  sta- 
ter, and  of  any  express  statement  of  its  value,  we 
may  suppose,  from  the  very  silence  of  the  Greek 
writers,  that  it  did  not  differ  materially  from  the 
stater  which  was  afterward  current  in  Greece,  and 
which  was  equal  m  weight  to  hco  drachmte,  and  in 
•c/ue  to  tuentjf.'' 


MACsnoNiAK  Statck.     British  Mcsiuh. 


The  following  wen  the  principal  Greek  staters  : 
1.  The  Attic  stater,  which  has  been  spoken  of  under 
AoRCH.  The  weights  of  the  coins  there  mentioned 
are  132  3,  133  7,  132  6,  and  13S-75  grains,  the  aver- 
age of  which  is  132-6875  grains,  which  only  falb 
short  of  the  weight  of  the  Attic  didrach  by  a  little 
more  than  half  a  grain.  (Vid.  Drachma.)  The 
gold  of  the  Attic  coins  is  remarkably  pure. 

3.  The  stater  of  Cyzicus  was  common  in  G.<iece, 
especially  at  Athens.  We  learn  from  Deoiosthenes* 
that  at  a  particular  period  (a  little  afl^r  B.C.  335) 
this  stater  passed  on  the  Bosponu  for  28  Attic 
drachms,  which,  by  a  comparisor  with  the  then 
value  of  the  daricas  {vid.  Daricos;,  would  give  for 
its  weight  about  180  grains  Several  Cyzicene 
staters  exist,  but  none  of  them  come  up  to  this 
weight.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  price  of 
gold  on  the  Bosporus  was  at  that  time  unusually 
high.  Some  of  tlie  existing  coins  give  160  grains, 
and  others  not  more  than  ISO,  for  the  weight  of  the 
Cyzicene  stater,  so  that  the  element  of  this  coinage 
seems  to  have  been  a  piece  of  40  grains.  Its  value, 
calculated  from  the  number  of  dracbmie  it  passed 
for,  would  be  \l.  3>.  9d. 

9.  The  stater  of  Lampsacus  is  mentioned  in  an 
Attic  inscription  of  B.C.  434.  Several  gold  coins 
nf  Lampsacus  are  extant :  they  may  be  known  by 


1.  ill*ra).,  i.,  M.)  — I.  (Ilorod.,  i.,  M.  — Pollax,  Onom.,  iii., 
Wi  <x.,  84.)  — 3.  (Metrolog.  Untcnneh.,  p.  IS9.)  — 4.  (Antiy., 
l6*T.)—i.  (txiiii.,  83.)— 6.  (Bdckh,  I  c)— 7.  (Hetych.,  •.  t. 
%fn90vi. — I'ollox,  Onom.,  iv  ,  173. — Hiroocnt.,  g.  r.  Aapujc^f.) 
-   R    (in  Phrnn  .  p.  gi4.) 


the  impression  of  a  seahcrse  upon  them.  Theie 
are  two  in  the  British  Museum,  of  the  weight  c'' 
about  139  grams,  which  is  just  that  of  the  daricus 
The  weights  of  the  Lampsacene  staters  are  very 
unequal ;  and  both  Lampsacus  and  Cyzicus  appear 
to  have  had  gold  coins  which  were  multiples  of  dif- 
ferent standards. 

4.  The  stater  of  Phocea  is  mentioned  by  Tha- 
cydides'  and  Demosthenes*  as  in  circulation  t3 
their  times.  Sestini  gives  several  of  these,  the 
largest  of  which,  stamped  with  a  i,  weighs  855-43 
English  grains.  This  is  a  double  stater,  giving  a 
single  one  of  127-71  grains,  or  6  grains  less  than 
the  Attic,  and  seems  to  follow  the  standard  of  the 
daricus.  Most  of  the  others  are  thirds  of  the  stater, 
and  of  a  lighter  comparative  weight.  There  was 
also  at  Athens  a  Pbocsan  coin  caSsd  hr^,'  whicl 
may  have  been  either  the  sixth  of  the  stater  oi 
(Mr.  Hussey  conjectures)  of  the  mina.  Hesychius^ 
mentions  the  txTr/,  rpi-ni,  and  Teraprri  as  coins  ol 
gold,  or  silver,  or  copper.  There  was  a  gold  coit 
(of  what  state  we  are  not  told)  called  ^pncrop. 
which  was  worth  eight  silver  obols.*  This  stooi 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  stater  as  the  obol  to  th> 
didrachm,  namely,  one  twelfth,  and  was,  therefore 
probably  equal  to  the  obol  in  weight.  Its  low  valu* 
(giving  the  proportional  worth  of  gold  to  silver  as  I 
to  1}  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  ii 
was,  like  the  Phocsao  coins,  of  a  ligh*  standard,  ot 
that  the  gold  in  it  was  not  very  pur<i. 

5.  The  stater  of  Macedonia  was  coined  by  Philia 
II.  and  Alexander  the  Gre«t  £.ftev  the  standard  of 
the  Attic  didrachm,  and  u(  very  fine  gold.  Unde; 
those  princes  it  came  into  general  circnlation  la 
Greece  and  througfa''.^>  the  Macedonian  empirr. 
The  extant  speciirie-is  of  this  coinage  are  very  cu 
merous. 

Mr.  Hussey  gi-«s  the  following  report  of  an  arss) 
which  was  muue  for  bim  of  a  stater  of  Alexander  - 

Guki,      11  oz.    9  dwts.    6  grs. 

Si'./er,  18   " 

Alloy,  0 

The  sil*^  is  an  accidental  admixture,  or,  if  '.ocwii 

to  be  present,  was  not  allowed  for,  so  that  tois  coip 

may  lie  reckoned  at  133  grains  of  fine  gold.    Our 

sovereign,  after  deducting  the  alloy,  contains  113-1) 

grains  of  fine  gold.    Therefore  the  Macedonian  sta- 

133 
ter  =  of  the  English  sovereign,  or  U.  3t.  Od. 

113*12 

0-672  farthing.  The  average  is,  however,  a  little 
below  this  slater,  but  not  more  so  than  is  due  to 
wear.  The  stater  of  Philip  was  very  recently  cur- 
rent in  Greece  at  the  value  of  about  25  shiLings. 
This  standard  was  preserved,  or  very  nearly  so, 
under  the  later  Macedonian  kings,  and  was  adopted 
by  other  states,  as  Epinis,  .lEtolia,  Acarnania,  and 
Sjrracuse. 

Besides  the  staters  noticed  above,  most  of  the 
cities  of  Ionia  had  gold  coins,  but  their  value  is 
very  doubtful.  There  are  specimens  in  existence 
from  Chios,  Teos,  Colophon,  Smyrna,  Ephcsus,  and 
many  other  places.  Samoa,  SIphnus,  lliasos,  the 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  and  Cyrene,  bad  gold  money 
at  an  early  period. 

Pollux  mentions  a  Corinthian  stater  as  used  in 
Sicily,  which  he  calls  ieKah.Tpo(  ararfip,  and  makes 
equal  to  ten  .£ginetan  obols.*  The  explanation  of 
this  statement  is  very  diihcult,  and  depends  in  s 
great  measure  on  the  disputed  question  whether  the 
Corinthian  money  followed  the  Attic  or  the  .^Ggine- 
tan  standard.'' 


1.  (ir.,  SS.)— a.  (in  Rnnt.,  p.  1019.)— 3.  (BSeLh,  Inaerip.,  190 
4.  (1.  T.  itTTj.)— 5.  (Cntn  >p.  Poll.,  Onom.,  ir.,  bS;  and  Mei 
uedte.  Frag.  Comic,  ii,,  p.  941.)  —  0.  (PoUux,  Onom.,  iv.,  174  - 
ix.,60.)— 7.  (ComparoHuMaj  o  ir.,  •.  a,  wilb  BOckli,  Met-olof 
Uatanach«  vii.,  S.; 
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Ill  ealoulating  the  yalue  of  the  stater  in  our  money, 
(he  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  must  not  be  overlooked, 
rhus  the  'Stater  of  Alexander,  which  we  have  val- 
ied,  according  to  the  present  woith  of  gold,  at  1^ 
St.  6i.,  passed  for  twenty  drachms,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  value  of  silver,  were  worth  only 
'  lit.  3d.  But  the  formei  is  the  true  worth  ot  the 
■tater,  the  dtiference  arising  from  the  greater  value 
of  silver  in  ancient  times  than  now.  ( Cui.  Abobmt- 
■rm.) 

Besides  the  stater  itself,  there  were,  as  appears 
from  the  above  remarks,  double  staters,  and  the 
halves  ( fijuxp^aoi^,  inuarar^pet ),  quarters,  thirds, 
sixths,  and  twelfths  of  the  stater.  The  coins  of  the 
last  four  denominations  are,  however,  much  less 
common  than  the  single,  double,  and  half  staters. 

The  term  arariip,  in  later  times,  was  applied  to 
(he  silver  tetrad  rachm,  but  whether  it  was  so  used 
in  the  flourishing  times  of  Athens  is  doubtAi].  ( VU. 

DSACBHA.) 

It  was  also  used  in  reference  to  weight,  apparent- 
ly like  the  Heb^e^«  thtkel  and  the  Latin  pondo,  in  a 
general  sense.    Tlie  Miha'  and  the  Sicilian  Litra' 
are  both  called  stater.* 
STATI  DIES.    (Vii.  Diss,  p.  362.) 
STATIO'NES.    {Vid.  Castea,  p.  222.) 
STATIO'NES  FISCI.    The  Fuoos  was  divided 
into  various  departments,  called  ttatimut,  accord- 
ing to  the  diflferent  revenues  belonging  to  it.*    Thus 
we  read  of  a  ttatio  XX.  hereditatium,'  a  ttcUio  hared- 
itatium,'  a  ttatio  annona.'' 

STATIO'NES  MUNICIPIO'RUM,  mentioned  by 
Pliny,'  are  supposed  by  Niebuhr'  to  be  places  by 
the  side  of  the  comitium  allotted  to  municipals,  that 
they  might  bear  the  debates,  like  privileged  seats  in 
the  hall  of  a  pahiamintary  assembly.  The  Gracot- 
taat  mentioned  oy  Cicero-'  and  Varro"  was  a  sim- 
ilar place,  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  on  the  right  of  the 
comitium,  allotted  to  the  Greeks  from  the  allied 
states  for  the  same  purpose. 

STATOR,  a  public  servant,  who  attended  on  the 
Roman  magistrates  in  the  provinces.  The  statores 
seem  to  have  derived  their  name  from  standing  by 
the  side  of  the  magistrate,  and  thus  being  at  hand 
to  execute  all  his  commands :  they  appear  to  have 
been  chiefly  employed  in  carrying  letters  and  mes- 
sages." Alexander  Severus  forbade  the  use  of  sta- 
tores in  the  provinces,  and  commanded  that  their 
duties  should  be  discharged  by  soldiers." 

ST.A.TU  LIBER.  {Vid.  Manuiiibsio,  p.  616.) 
STATUAB.Y  {ttatuaria  art)  is,  in  its  proper  sense, 
the  art  of  making  statues  or  busts,  whether  they 
consist  of  stone  or  metal,  and  includes  the  art  of 
making  the  various  kinds  of  reliefs  (alto,  basso,  and 
mexzo  relievo).  The  ancients,  accustomed  to  trace 
all  their  arts  and  sciences  to  a  single  person,  who 
was  generally  believed  to  have  been  led  to  his  dis- 
covery by  some  accidental  circumstance,  relate  sev- 
eral stories  to  account  for  the  origin  and  discovery 
of  the  arts  of  painting  and  statuary.'*  But  arts  such 
as  these  cannot,  like  those  which  are  the  necessary 
result  of  particular  local  circumstances,  or  are  in 
their  origin  of  a  complicated  nature,  be  assigned  to 
any  particular  nation  or  to  any  particular  individual : 
they  spring  up  naturally  in  all  countries,  and  take 
their  origin  alike  everywhere  in  the  imitative  facul- 
ty of  man.    It  is,  therefore,  idle  talk  when  modem 

1.  (PoDox,  Onam.,  ix.,  S.)— a.  (Id.  ib.,  iV,  M.)— S.  (Sertin], 
lagU  Sutcri  Antiohi.— Hnmy.— Warm.  —  BOokh.)  —4.  (Col., 
IT.,  tit.  31, «.  1 ;  10,  tit.  S,  I.  1.)— j.  (Orelli,  Iiuoi.,  n.  Sm.>— <. 
(Orelli,  n.  3307.— Gruter,  p.  451,  n.  3.)— 7.  (Orelli,  n.  4107, 4430. 
— Ft^  Wtlter,  Gesch.  det  KSm.  Recha,  p.  3S0.)— 8.  (H.  N.,  xri., 
44,  •.88.)  — 8.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  li.,  p.  86,  nots  116.)  — 10.  (ad 
Qafnt.,  ii.,  I.)— 11.  (Ling.  Lat.,  r.,  1S3,  ed.  MOUer.)— IS.  (Cio. 
■d  Fun.,  Ii.,  17,  IB  ;  x.,  31.— Dig.  4,  tit.  fl,  a.  10.)— 13.  (Dig.  4, 
Ut.6,  «.  10.  — Lunprid.,  Alex.  Ser.,  »3.)  — 14.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
UXT.,  i  and  43.— Compare  Quint.,  x.,  3, 1 7.) 
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writers  gravely  repeat  the  stories  about  the  mrt» 
tion  of  sculpture  or  painting,  or  assign  the  f  tvealioa 
of  either  of  them  to  the  Egyptians  or  any  i  ther  na^ 
tion  These  arts,  in  their  infant  state,  existed 
among  the  Greeks  from  time  inmiemoriaJ ;  and  il 
there  are  any  resemblances  between  the  eaiiiesl 
works  of  Grecian  art  and  those  of  Egypt,  \ve  haw 
still  no  right  to  infer  that  the  Greeks  learned  them 
from  the  Egyptians ;  and  we  might  as  well  asseit 
that  the  Greeks  learned  their  arts  from  the  Gaul* 
or  from  the  Siamese,  for  the  works  of  these  nations, 
too,  resemble  those  of  early  Greece.  An  art  in  ila 
primitive  state  manifests  itself  nearly  in  the  sane 
manner  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  what  is  of 
real  interest  is  to  know  the  causes  through  which 
statuary,  or,  to  use  a  more  common  but  less  a|tpn>- 
priate  teim,  sculpture,  became  so  pre-emineotly  lit 
art  of  the  Greeks,  that  down  to  this  day  no  otber 
nation  has  produced  artists  that  can  compete  with 
them,  and  that  all  look  upon  the  Greeks  as  the  great 
masters  and  models  for  all  ages.  Windcdmaiui  has 
pointed  out  three  great  causes,  viz.,  their  innate  ge- 
nius, their  religion,  and  their  social  and  political  iit- 
stitutioos ;  and  these  three  points,  if  accnrateJj  ex- 
amined, will  certainly  be  found  to  have  singi^aily 
co-operated  in  making  the  Greek  artists  wbu  th^ 
were.  There  is  another  point  connected  with  this 
origin  of  Grecian  sculpture  which  appears  to  have 
led  some  modern  writers  to  form  erroneous  ofan- 
ions.  The  peculiar  form  of  the  Hemue  {vid.  Heb- 
if.at)  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  in  the  eariint 
statues  the  head  only  (bust)  was  represented,  and 
that  the  remaining  part  of  the  body  was  expressed 
by  a  simple  pillar  or  block.  This  view  is  contrary 
to  nature  as  well  as  to  history ;  for  neither  a  natioa 
nor  a  child  (which  in  this  case  may  be  fairly  takes 
as  a  representative  ot  a  nation  in  its  infancyX  wbea 
they  begin  to  exercise  their  imitative  focolty,  mC 
rest  satisfied  with  forming  the  mere  bead  of  a  bn- 
man  being,  bnt  endeavour  to  produce  the  wfa<rie  a* 
well  as  they  can.  We  may  add,  that  no  other  na- 
tion presents  such  a  phenomenon  in  the  eariiest  his- 
tory of  its  arts.  The  Hermec,  therefore,  cannot  have 
arisen  from  an  incapability  of  forming  a  whole  hs- 
man  figure.  They  appear  rather  to  point  to  the 
time  when  the  Greeks  began  to  represent  their  gods 
in  a  human  form.  To  give  to  a  god  the  entire  tea 
of  a  man  would  have  been  irreverent,  whereas  the 
head  was  necessary,  and,  at  the  same  time,  snA- 
cient  to  represent  him  as  a  distinct  individual  beto( 
and  endowed  with  spiritual  and  thinking  powera. 
The  process  of  humanizing  the  gods  must  have  beea 
preceded  by  the  custom  of  representing  them  in  un- 
natural forms,  or  soch  as  were  partly  human  and 
partly  animal.  The  earliest  images  of  the  gods 
were  pure  images  (not  the  gods  themselvesX  and 
intended  to  express  some  thought  or  idea  :  now.  as 
the  natural  figure  of  man  is  only  expressive  of  d- 
self,  the  significant  parts  of  two  or  more  b^ngs  wers 
put  together  to  egress  the  idea  which  men  bad 
formed  of  their  gods.  Such  monstroas  figures  were 
retained  as  representations  of  some  go&  do'vii  to 
the  latest  times.  As  instances  of  this,  we  ma;  mea- 
tion  Ghiucus  with  the  (ail  of  a  fish ;'  the  Arc  tdiaa 
Pan  with  goat's  feet  ;*  and  the  DeiOBter  of  Ph^gabn 
with  the  head  and  mane  of  a  horse.*  Honiers  si- 
lence on  such  compound  representatiom  of  the  goda 
is  no  proof  that  they  did  not  exist  in  early  times 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  statuary  in  its  sev 
erai  stages  of  developnient,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  few  prelinunary  remarks  respecting  the  matoiais 
used  by  the  Greieks  in  this  art.  On  the  whole,  h 
may  be  said  that  there  is  no  material  applicaUe  :n 
statuary  which  was  not  used  by  the  Greeks.    A* 


1.  (FhiloMr.,  loon.,  ii,  IS.)  — I.  (Hiit.,  Mr  bol.  Biytrh,  i, 
p.  181,  Ac  >— 3.  (Pnu*.,  Tiii ,  43, «  8.) 
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Mfi  ttaaf  \k  capable  of  being  shaped  witbont  diffieolty 
into  any  lorm,  and  is  easily  dried  either  by  being 
exposed  to  the  sun  or  by  being  baked,  we  may  cod- 
•kler  this  substance  to  have  been  the  earliest  mate- 
rial of  which  iigures  were  made.  We  have  a  trace 
of  this  in  the  story  that  Zeus,  in  his  anger  at  Pro- 
metheus having  stolen  the  fire,  ordered  Hephaestus 
U>  form  Pandora  of  earth  moistened  with  tears.' 
The  name  plastic  art  (v  vTjunvai),  by  which  the  an- 
cients sometimes  designate  the  art  of  statuary,  prop- 
erly signifies  to  form  or  shape  a  thing  of  clay.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  great  facility  of  making  figures 
)f  clay,  they  are  not  often  mentioned  in  the  early 
ages  of  Greece,  while  in  Italy  the  Dii  fictile*  (n^At- 
voi  ^toi)  were  very  common  from  the  earliest  times. 
Clay  figures,  however,  never  fell  into  disuse  entire- 
ly ;  and  in  Iftter  tiroes  we  find  not  only  statues  of 
clay,  but  the  pediments  in  small  or  rural  temples 
frequently  contained  the  most  beautiful  reliefs  in 
clay,  which  were  copies  of  the  marble  reliefs  of  lar- 
ger temples.  When  Pliny'  speaks  of  Rhoecus  and 
Theodorus  of  Samoa  as  the  inventors  of  the  pUutiee, 
he  seems  to  labour  under  a  mistake,  and  to  con- 
found the  art  of  working  in  clay  with  that  of  work- 
ing in  metal,  as  in  later  times  the  latter  of  these  two 
arts  was  commonly  called  plastice.  Some  ancient 
figures  of  clay  are  still  preserved. 

The  second  material  was  tcood,  and  figures  made 
of  wood  were  called  foavo,  from  feu,  "to  polish"  or 
"  carve."  Various  kinds  of  wood  were  used  in  stat- 
uary ;  we  find  mention  of  oak,  cedar,  cypress,  syc- 
amore, pine,  fig,  box,  and  ebony.  It  was  chiefly 
used  for  making  images  of  the  gods,  and  probably 
more  on  account  of  the  facility  of  working  in  it  than 
for  any  other  reason.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
marked, that  particular  kinds  of  wood  were  used  to 
make  the  images  of  particular  deities :  thus  the  stat- 
ues of  Dionysus,  the  god  of  figs,  were  made  of  fig- 
wood.  The  use  of  wood  for  statues  of  the  gods 
continued  to  the  latest  times ;  but  statues  of  men, 
as,  for  example,  some  of  the  victors  in  the  public 
games,  were  likewise  made  of  wood  at  a  time  when 
the  Greeks  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  working  in  stone  and  metal. 

■Stone  was  little  used  in  statuary  during  the  early 
ages  of  Greece,  though  it  was  not  altogether  un- 
known, as  we  may  infer  from  the  relief  on  the  Lion- 
gate  of  Mycene.  In  Italy,  where  the  soft  peperino 
afforded  an  easy  material  for  working,  stone  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
more  commonly  than  in  Greece.  But  in  the  histor- 
ical times,  the  Greeks  used  all  the  principal  varie- 
ties of  marble  for  their  statues ;  the  most  celebrated 
kinds  of  which  were  the  marbles  of  Paros  and  of 
Mount  Pentelicus,  both  of  which  were  of  a  white 
rx>lour.  Different  kinds  of  marble  and  of  different 
colours  were  sometimes  used  in  one  and  the  same 
statue,  in  which  case  the  work  is  called  Polylitbic 
statuary. 

Bronze  (xaXxof,  at),  tilver,  and  gold  were  used 
profusely  in  the  state  of  society  described  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  which  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
works  of  art  in  these  mel  lis  were  not  altogether 
unknown  in  those  times.  Iron  came  into  use  much 
later,  and  the  art  of  casting  iron  is  ascribed  to  Rhce- 
cus  and  to  Theodorus  of  Samos.*    ( Vid.  Bionze.) 

Ivory  came  into  use  at  a  later  period  than  any  of 
the  before-mentioned  materials,  and  then  was  high- 
ly valued  both  for  its  beauty  and  rarity.  In  its  ap- 
^ication  to  statuary,  ivory  was  generally  combined 
with  gold,  and  was  used  for  the  parts  representing 
the  flesh.  Winckelmann  has  calculated  that  about 
one  hundred  statues  of  this  kind  are  mentioned  by 
the  ancients. 

1.  (Hniod.,  Thtog.,  571,  Ac.— Stob.,  Senn.,  I.)  —  3.  (H.  N., 
f  <IT..  43.)— 3.  (Piiu.,  z..  18,  t  3.) 
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The  history  of  ancient  art,  and  of  statuary  in  pw 
ticular,  may  be  divided  into  five  periods. 

1.  Fir$t  Period,  from  the  eariutt  tima  till  about  (H.  tfit, 
or  680  B.C. 

The  real  history  of  the  arts  is  preceded  by  a  pe 
nod  of  a  purely  mythical  character,  which  tradition 
has  peopled  with  divine  artists  and  most  extraordi 
nary  productions.  Three  kinds  of  artists,  however, 
may  be  distinguished  in  this  mythical  period  :  the 
first  consists  of  gods  and  demons,  such  as  Athena, 
Hephaestus,  the  Phrygian  or  Dardanian  Dactyli,  and 
the  Cabiri.  The  second  contains  whole  tribes  of 
men,  distinguished  from  others  by  the  mysterious 
possession  of  superior  skill  in  the  practice  of  the 
arts,  such  as  the  Telchines  and  the  Lycian  Cyclopes 
The  third  consists  of  individuals  who  are,  indeed. 
described  as  human  beings,  but  yet  are  nothing 
more  than  personifications  of  particular  branches 
of  art,  or  the  representatives  of  families  of  artists 
Of  the  latter  the  most  celebrated  is  Dadahit,  whose 
name  indicates  nothing  but  a  smith  or  an  artist  in 
general,  and  who  is  himself  the  mythical  ancestor 
of  a  numerous  family  of  artists  (Dccdalids),  which 
can  be  traced  from  the  time  of  Homer  to  that  of 
Plato,  for  even  Socrates  is  said  to  have  been  a  de- 
scendant of  this  family.  He  was  believed  to  be  an 
Athenian,  but  Crete  also  claimed  the  honour  of  be- 
ing his  native  country.  The  stories  respecting  him 
are  sometimes  more  like  allegorical  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  the  arts  than  anything  else.  Ho  was 
principally  renowned  in  antiquity  for  his  ^oava,  and 
several  parts  of  Greece,  as  Bceotia,  Attica,  Crete, 
and  even  Libya  in  later  times,  were  believed  to  pos- 
sess specimens  of  his  workmanship.'  Numerous 
inventions,  also,  especially  of  instruments  used  in 
carving  wood,  are  ascribed  to  him.  He  is  said  to 
have  made  his  statues  walking,  which  appears  to 
mean  that  before  his  time  human  figures  were  re]> 
resented  with  their  legs  close  together,  and  that  ii 
his  statues  the  legs  were  separated,  which  was  at 
once  a  great  step  forward,  as  it  imparted  greater  lift) 
and  activity  to  a  figure.  Smilis  (from  a/uX^,  a  carv- 
ing-knife) exercised  his  art  in  Samos.  .i£gina,  an 
other  places,  and  rome  remarkable  works  were  at 
tributed  to  him.'  Endcau  of  Athens  is  called  a  dis 
ciple  of  Dsedalus.  Various  works  were  attribute* 
to  him  by  the  ancients.  One  among  them  was  a 
colossal  fdavov  of  Athena  Polias  in  a  temple  at 
Erythrae  in  Ionia.  She  was  represented  sitting 
upon  a  ■^povo^,  holding  a  spindle  in  her  hand,  and 
with  a  n-oXof  on  her  bead.  Pausanias'  saw  this  ^da- 
vov  himself 

According  to  the  popular  traditions  of  Greece, 
there  was  no  period  in  which  the  gods  were  not 
represented  in  some  form  or  other,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  for  a  long  time  there  existed  no  othei 
statues  in  Greece  than  those  of  the  gods ;  a  round 
statue  of  a  man  appears  for  a  long  time  to  have 
been  a  thing  unheard  of  in  Greece.  The  earliest 
representations  of  the  gods,  however,  were  by  no 
means  regarded  as  the  gods  themselves,  or  even  aa 
images  of  them,  but  only  as  symbols  of  their  pres- 
ence ;  and  as  the  imagination  of  a  pious  primitive 
age  does  not  recniire  much  to  be  reminded  of  the 
presence  of  the  Deity,  the  simplest  symbols  were 
sometimes  sufficient  to  produce  this  effect.  Hence 
we  find  that  in  many  places  the  presence  of  a  god 
was  indicated  by  the  simplest  and  most  shapeless 
symbols,  such  as  unhewn  blocks  of  stone  {T^iBoi  up- 
roi*),  and  by  simple  pillars  or  pieces  of  woo<l.'  ( Yvl 
DocANA  and  D.sdala.)    Many  such  symbolic  rep- 


1.  (P»«.,Tii.,S;  ii.,40,»»;  i.,  18,«  5.-8cyI»x,p.»3,  .4 
Bada.)— t.  (MOUtr,  .«gii»t.,p.»T.>— J.  (»ii.,S,H.)— ♦.  (P»«* 
il.,  ST,  »  1  !  35,  »  I ;  Tii.,  M,  ♦  3.)— 4.  (Paut.,  viL,  »,  «  3 
Clem.  A  CI ,  Stmm.,  i.,  p.  418,  ud  p.  348,  ad.  Sjrlborg.) 
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fesenUtions  of  gods  were  held  in  the  greatest  es- 
teem, even  in  the  historical  ages,  as  sacred  inher- 
itances of  former  times,  and  remained  the  conven- 
tional representations  of  the  gods,  notwithstanding 
the  progress  which  the  arts  had  made.  The  gen- 
eral name  for  a  representation  of  a  god  not  consist- 
ing of  such  a  rude  symbol  was  uya^Jua.' 

In  the  Homeric  poems,  although  the  shield  of 
\chilles,  the  gold  and  silver  dogs  which  kept  watch 
at  the  palace  of  Alcinous,  and  other  similar  things, 
nay  be  pure  fictions,  there  are  sufficient  traces  of 
the  existence  of  statues  of  the  gods ;  but  it  would 
seem  that,  as  the  ideas  of  the  gods  were  yet  gigan- 
tic and  undefined,  the  representations  of  sevenil  su- 
perhuman beings  were  more  calculated  to  inspire 
awe  than  to  display  any  artistic  beauty.*  This 
was,  however,  not  always  the  case.  Temples  are 
mentioned  in  several  places,*  ana  temples  presup- 
pose the  existence  of  representations  of  the  gods. 
A  statue  of  Athena  is  mentioned  at  Ilion,  upon 
whose  knees  the  queen  places  a  magnificent  pe- 
plus.*  The  statue  thus  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
sitting  position,  like  the  statues  of  Athena  among 
the  lonians  in  general.*  The  existence  of  a  statue 
of  Apollo  must  be  inferred  from  Iliad,  i.,  28,  for  the 
orei^  deofo  can  only  mean  the  wreath  or  diadem 
with  which  his  statue  itself  used  to  be  adorned. 
This  statue  must,  moreover,  have  been  represented 
carrying  a  bow,  for  attributes  like  apyvpoTo^ot  could 
have  no  meaning  unless  they  referred  to  something 
existing  and  well-known.  Other  proofs  of  repre- 
sentations of  the  gods  in  human  form  may  be  found 
in  Uiad,  ii.,  478,  &c. ;  iii.,  396,  See.  These  statues 
were  undoubtedly  all  fdava,  and,  as  we  must  infer 
from  the  expressions  of  Homer,  were  far  more  per- 
fect than  they  are  said  to  have  been  previously  to 
the  time  of  Qeedalus.  A  work  still  extant,  which 
8  certainly  as  old  as  the  time  of  Homer,  if  not 
much  older,  is  the  relief  above  the  ancient  gate  of 
Mycens,  representing  two  lions  standing  on  their 
hind  legs,  with  a  sort  of  pillar  between  them.* 
These  facts  justify  us  in  supposing  that,  at  the  time 
of  Homer,  the  Greeks,  but  more  especially  the  lo- 
nians uf  Asia  Minor,  had  made  great  progress  in 
sculpture.  The  lonians  appear  to  have  been  far  in 
advance  of  the  Greeks  of  the  mother-country.  The 
cause  of  this  must  probably  be  sought  in  the  influence 
which  some  of  the  nations  of  Western  'Asia,  such 
as  the  Lydians,  Lycians,  and  Phsnicians,  had  upon 
the  Ionian  colonists,  for  that  these  nations  excelled 
the  Greeks  in  various  branches  of  the  arts  is  abun- 
dantly attested  by  numerous  passages  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems.  We  must  not,  however,  attribute 
too  much  to  this  foreign  influence,  for  there  were 
many  other  causes  at  work  besides,  by  which  the 
Greek  colonies,  not  only  of  Asia,  but  of  Sicily  and 
Italy  also,  were  enabled  to  be  in  advance  of  the 
mother-country.  The  ancient  coins  of  the  Italian 
Greeks,  too,  are  much  more  beautiful,  and  show 
more  individuality  than  those  of  Oreec(>  proper  .  we 
also  find  that  I><x.rhus  uf  Rhegiiun,  xht'^it  790  B  C. 
came  to  Sparta,  .>ii.l  formed  tnere  the  narliesi  monze 
statue  of  Zeus,  <  hich  consisted  of  several  pieces 
nailed  together '  It  appears  tu  have  been  shortly 
after  this  time  that  Gitiades  oi  Sparta  made  a 
bronze  statue  of  Athena  *  Another  great  work  in 
bronze  belonging  to  this  period  is  the  colossal  statue 
of  Zeus,  which  was  dedicated  at  Olympia  by  (>vp- 
selus  or  Periander  of  Connth,  and  for  which  the 
wealthy  Corinthians  were  obliged  'o  saunfice  a 


1.  (Rahsken  id  Tim.,  f.  t.)—*  111.  »..  *>.  *«.— Uaual, 
Scut.  Here  ,  144,  196,  S48,  *c.h~i  (11..  ■..>».  ni  .  83,  *v.>-- 
4.  <U.,  vi.,  OS.— Compare  ib.,  Ki.)~b  iSlnib  ,  dii .  (.  001.)--A 
(Pane.,  ii.,  1«,  «  4.-.Sir  W.  Oi^l,  Am4  (h  4-IV  -Ortttuai  lu 
Ike  R'j«ini>ch.  Mu<.,  1841,  p*  t.)— '  \P%m  hi  17  »  B  >— it. 
irrii.'i.,  17,«13.) 
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considerable  part  of  their  property.'  About  (■ 
B.C.,  Myron  of  Sicyon  dedicated  two  ■^aXofu^  al 
bronze  at  Olymp'a,  which  were  still  there  in  tli* 
days  oi  Pausaiuab.' 

The  time  which  elapsed  between  the  compoeiiio* 
of  the  Homeric  poems  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  before  our  era,  may  be  termed  the  age  oi 
discovery;  for  nearly  all  the  inventions  upon  tte 
application  of  which  the  development  of  the  arta  is 
dependant  are  assigned  to  this  penod,  which  may, 
at  the  same  time,  be  regarded  as  the  first  bistorkai 
period  in  the  history  of  art.  Glaucns  of  Cbim  ee 
Samos  is  said  to  have  invented  the  art  of  solder 
ing  metal  {atiipcv  KiMj/atf*).  The  two  artiMa 
most  celebrated  for  their  discoveries  were  the  two 
brothers  Telecles  and  Theodorus  of  ^amos,  about 
the  time  of  Polycrates.  The  most  important  of 
them  was  the  art  of  casting  figures  of  metal.  This 
art  appears  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Greeks; 
at  least  we  do  not  find  that  it  was  ever  made  nso 
of  by  any  other  ancient  nation.  It  is  a  singular 
circumstance,  that  the  very  two  artists  to  whom 
this  invention  is  ascribed  are  said  to  have  made 
their  studies  in  Egypt;  and  the  carious  story  of 
the  two  brothers  executing  a  iiavov  of  the  Pythiaa 
Apollo  in  such  a  manner,  that  while  Telecles  made 
the  one  half  of  the  statue  at  Delos,  the  other  half 
was  made  by  Theodorus  at  Ephesns,  and  that,  when 
the  two  halves  were  put  together,  they  tallied  as 
accurately  as  if  the  whole  had  been  the  work  oi 
one  artist,*  has  been  thought  to  support  the  Egyp- 
tian tradition  that  these  artists  were  greatly  assisted 
in  the  exercise  of  their  art  by  what  they  had  learned 
in  Egypt.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  whcrfe  story 
has  a  very  fabulous  appearance;  and  even  admit- 
ting that  the  artists,  as  the  Egyptians  asserted,  bad 
actually  been  in  their  country,  nobody  will  on  this 
ground  maintain  that  they  learned  their  art  there : 
the  utmost  they  could  have  learned  might  have 
been  some  mechanical  processes;  the  art  itaeL* 
must  be  vindicated  for  the  Greeks.  In  the  seoooa' 
place,  Telecles  and  Theodorus  are  called  by  Diodo 
rus  sons  of  Rhoecus ;  and  Pausanias  himself,  wlic 
was  unable  to  discover  a  bronze  work  of  Theodo- 
rus, saw  at  Epbesus  a  bronze  statue  which  was  tlK 
work  of  Rhoecus.*  Hence  we  have  reason  to  sop. 
pose  that  Telecles  and  Theodoras  learned,  at  any 
rate,  the  art  of  casting  metal  from  their  father,  an4 
not  in  a  foreign  country.  Respecting  the  Tariooa 
accounts  of  these  two  artists,  and  the  time  Btwhi<A 
they  lived,  see  Pliny,*  Herodotus,  and  Pausanias. 
Pliny'  says  that  Pasiteles  called  the  art  of  Toodel- 
ling  clay  the  mother  of  the  art  of  casting  figures  in 
metal  (ttatuaria),  and  this  passage  has  been  ex- 
plained as  if  Pasiteles  meant  to  say  that  in  Samoa 
the  former  of  these  arts  had  given  nse  to  the  latter. 
But  this  is  manifestly  wrong ;  for,  from  the  wards 
which  follow  in  the  text  of  Pliny,  it  is  dear  that  the 
meaning  is,  thai  he  never  ezecttted  naj  wtwfc  it 
metal,  marble.  ^..  '«-thoa'  iwnviou^  miildiag  a 
nnode'  i»  clay 

Staiues  of  godi:  m  ivued  aay.  ihoogti  m  gmani 
more  used  for  dooiestii'  « nd  private  tlnn  Id*  puMie 
wiirship,  continue><  to  be  xade  as  tefon-  IIS19 
speiuraens  of  small  dimensions  and  of  nry  radc 
workmanship  have  been  discuvereil  in  Attic  graces.* 
Umaments  and  reliefs  on  houses,  imriicoes,  and 
temples,  were  likewise  »ery  cummonl;  made  <f. 
clay  especially  ai  (Vnintn  vA  in  ihe  Ccraiaicus  * 

Keprraentations  of  the  gods  in  marble  are  Ml 
mentioned  in  Homei,  although  «hey  may  have  ezitt- 
ed  m  his  time  as  well  as  statoes  of  wood,  which  8i« 
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ikewise  not  expressly  mentioned.  Marble  is  found 
m  the  ancient  Thesaturu?  of  Orchomenos.  Pliny' 
calculates  that  works  ir.  aiarble  were  executed  by 
Malas  in  Chios  at  the  beginning  of  the  olympiads ; 
and  about  01.  60  (680  B.C.)  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis 
were  renowned  for  their  works  in  marble.  The 
3iost  ancient  epticimen  of  a  marble  statue  was  seen 
by  Pausanias*  in  the  market-place  of  Megara.  The 
work  consisted  of  two  figures,  Coroebus  killing 
foenc.  There  are  still  extant  some  works  in  mar- 
ie which  may  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  the  pe- 
■»>!  previous  to  01.  60. 

Before  we  conclude  our  account  of  the  works 
produced  during  this  period,  we  have  to  mention 
the  celebrated  chest  of  Cypseius  at  Olympia,  which 
Pausanias  saw  and  described.*  It  l>elonged,  per- 
haps, to  the  year  733  B.C.  The  chest  was  made 
of  cedar-wood,  which  was  thought  most  durable. 
It  was  adorned  on  its  four  sides  and  on  the  cover 
with  figures,  partly  in  ivory,  partly  in  gold,  and 
partly  in  the  cedar- wood  itself,  which  represented 
various  scenes  taken  from  the  stories  of  the  heroic 
ages.  Pausanias  does  not  express  his  opinion  as 
to  their  artistic  merits,  but  the  minuteness  with 
which  he  describes  them  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
he  did  not  consider  them  as  bad  either  in  design  or 
execution.  Quatremere  de  Quincy  has  attempted 
tin  his  Jupiter  Olympien)  to  restore  this  chest  and 
its  ornaments  from  the  description  of  Pausanias ; 
but  the  restoration  is  so  egregiously  bad,  that  an 
eye  accustomed  to  the  contemplation  of  genuine 
works  of  art  shrinks  from  it  in  disgust. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  we  scarcely  hear 
of  any  statues  except  those  of  the  gods ;  and  al- 
though marble  and  bronze  began  to  be  extensively 
applied,  yet  wood  was  much  more  generoUy  used 
for  re^rcsentationspf  the  gods.  These  statue's  were 
painted  ivid.  Pmntinq,  p.  700),  and  in  most  cases 
dressed  in  the  most  gorgeous  attire.  The  general 
character  of  the  statues  produced  in  the  earlier 
times  of  this  period  is,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as 
among  other  nations  at  such  an  early  period.  The 
style  in  which  they  are  executed  is  called  the  ar- 
ehaie  or  the  hieratic  style.  The  figures  are  stifi' 
and  clumsy,  the  countenances  have  little  or  no  indi- 
viduality, the  eyes  long  and  small,  and  the  outer 
angles  turned  a  little  upward ;  the  mouth,  which  is 
likewise  drawn  upward  at  the  two  corners,  has  a 
smiling  appearance.  The  hair  is  carefully  worked, 
but  has  a  stifle,  wiry  appearance,  and  bangs  gener- 
ally down  in  straight  lines,  which  are  curled  at  the 
ends.  The  arms  hang  down  the  sides  of  the  body, 
nnless  the  figure  carries  something  in  its  hands. 
The  drapery  is  likewise  stiff,  and  the  folds  are  very 
Bjrmmetrical,  and  worked  with  little  regard  to  na- 
ture. As  the  arts,  during  this  period,  were  chiefly 
employed  in  the  service  of  leligiOD,  they  could,  not- 
withstanding the  many  mechaucal  discoveries  of 
tlKi  time,  TcSke  biK  slow  progress  lovrardH  the  pro- 
duction of  works  of  sublimity  vt  beauty ,  tor  ni  the 
representatifns  oi°  the  gods  for  pohlic  wnsbip,  an- 
cient forms,  hallowed  by  time  aiid  custom,  were  re- 
tained, and  repeated  wi&out  the  artist  being  allow- 
ed, even  if  he  was  able  tn  do  it.  to  depart  from  these 
forms,  or  to  introduce  any  material  change.  Ait, 
therefore,  could  not  make  any  great  progress  ontil 
it  Jras  applied  to  porpoees  in  which  the  artist's 
genius  was  not  restrained  by  religious  custom,  and 
not  iKMUid  to  conventional  forms.  Religion,  ai- 
tlKNigh  the  fostering  mother  of  the  arts  in  their  in- 
fiucy,  became  a  t^ous  restraint  when  they  grew 
up  to  manhood.  But,  as  soon  as  other  spheres  of 
action  were  opened,  religion,  in  her  turn,  could  not 
.weapo  from  the  influence  of  the  advancement  of 
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the  arts,  and  the  old  conventlona,.  forms  in  man] 
places  gave  way  to  works  of  real  merit  and  genius 
This  great  and  important  change  took  place  shot 
and  after  01.  60. 

II.  Second  Period,  fram  01.  60  to  01.  76. 
(680-480  B.C.; 

This  period,  although  comprising  no  more  tha* 
one  century,  developed  all  the  elements  which  com- 
bined to  make  Grecian  art  what  it  became  during 
the  third  and  most  flourishing  period  of  its  history. 
Greece  now  came  into  close  contact  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  East  and  with  Egypt ;  commerce  flour 
ished  at  Corinth,  JSgina,  Samos,  Miletus,  Phoctea, 
and  other  places ;  gold  became  more  abundant  in 
Greece  than  it  had  been  before,  and  the  tyrants 
who  sprang  up  in  several  parts  of  Greece  surround- 
ed themselves  with  splendour  and  magnificence, 
and  acted  as  the  patrons  of  art  to  palliate  their  own 
usurpation.  But  all  these  were  only  external  in- 
fluences, and  could  not  have  produced  a  nation  of 
artists  like  the  Greeks.  Epic  poetry  had  gradually 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  people  more  defined 
ideas  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  while  philosophy 
began  to  make  men  look  beyond  what  was  conven- 
tional and  traditionary.  The  athletic  and  orchestic 
arts  attained  about  01.  50  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, and  the  circumstance  that  about  the  same 
time  the  gymnastic  and  athletic  contests  at  the  great 
public  festivals  began  to  be  performed  naked,  di 
rected  the  attention  of  the  artists,  as  well  as  of  the 
public,  to  nature,  and  rendered  them  familiar  with 
the  beautiful  forms  of  the  human  body.  But  the 
imitation  of  nature  was  at  first  of  a  very  hard  and 
severe  character,  and  the  influence  of  conventions, 
forms  still  acted  in  many  cases  as  an  obstacle. 

The  number  of  artists  who  flourished  during  thi 
period  is  truly  astonishing.  It  has  been  said  tha 
the  close  connexion  of  father  and  son  among  the  ar 
tists  ceased  at  this  time,  and  that  individual  artists 
worked  free,  and  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  genius.  But  this  is  going  too  far,  for  it  stiK 
continued  to  be  the  common  practice  for  a  son  to  he 
instructed  by  his  father ;  and  although  this  relation 
is  usnally  expressed  by  the  term  lutBtirrK,  yet  on 
statues  we  only  meet  with  the  term  vMf.  But, 
along  with  these  families  of  artists,  schools  now  be- 
came more  general,  in  which  the  arts  were  taught 
and  cultivated  according  to  certain  principles  which 
were  or  became  traditionary  in  each  school ;  the 
schools  thus  acquired  something  of  the  spirit  of 
castes  or  corporations. 

The  lonians  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islanders  of 
the  .£gean,  who  had  previously  been  in  advance  of 
the  other  Greeks  in  the  exercise  of  the  fine  arts, 
had  their  last  flourishing  period  from  01.  66  to  01. 
63  (660-688  B.C.).  But  this  short  period  must 
have  been  one  of  tha  greatest  as  w^  as  one  of  the 
most  activt:  and  pi(Suctiva  of  numerous  oosti> 
works  of  an.  The  presents  which  Urcesus  sect  u 
Delt^,  and  some  of  which  were  said  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Samian  Theodoras,  must  have  beor 
executed  at  the  beginning  of  these  forty  years 
Our  want  of  information  respecting  the  loniaitt 
must  be  ascrOied  to  the  circumstance  that  we  buvr 
no  Pausanias  to  take  us  through  their  cities,  and  U 
describe  and  explain  the  works  of  art  with  whict> 
they  were  adorned.  It  is  owing  to  the  same  co 
cumstance  that  we  know  so  little  of  Rhodes,  Lem 
nos,  Naxos,  and  O^rus,  although  wo  may  Uke  fot 
granted  that  these  flourishing  islands  did  not  by  an) 
means  neglect  the  arts.  Respecting  Chios  and  Sa- 
mos we  possess  more  information.  Works  in  met- 
al were  produced  in  high  perfection  in  the  latter 
island,  in  iEglna,  and  Argos,  while  Chios  gained  the 
greatest  reputation  from  its  possessing  the  earliest 
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flioat  jcbool  of  sculptors  in  marble,  m  which  Bupa- 
UB  and  Anthermus  were  the  most  distinguished, 
abnut  Olympiad  60.  Their  works  were  scattered 
over  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  their  value  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Augustus  adorned 
with  them  the  pediment  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  an 
ibe  Palatine.^  These  works  must  be  supposed  ori- 
ginally to  have  belonged  to  a  Greek  temple  of  the 
same  god,  and  must  certainly  have  been  of  superior 
beauty  to  the  works  discovered  in  the  island  of 
iEgina,  otherwise  Augustus  would  not  have  chosen 
them  as  ornaments  for  the  Palatine  temple.  Sicy- 
00  also  possessed  a  celebrated  school  of  sculptors 
in  marble,  and  about  01.  60  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis, 
who  had  come  from  Crete,  were  at  the  head  of  it, 
and  executed  several  marble  statues  of  gods.*  In 
.£toha,  whither  they  withdrew  for  a  time,  and  at 
Argos.  there  likewise  existed  works  in  marble  by 
these  artists.  Disciples  of  them,  such  as  Doryclei- 
das,  Medon,  and  Theocles,  were  engaged  at  Sparta 
and  in  other  places.*  Respecting  Magna  Grsecia 
and  Sicily  we  know  few  particulars,  though  it  ap- 
pears that  the  arts  here  went  on  improving,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  in  advance  of  the  mother-country. 
The  most  celebrated  artists  in  southern  Italy  were 
Dameas  of  Croton  and  Pythagoras  of  Rhegiuro. 

In  Greece  itself,  Sicyon  continued,  from  early 
times,  to  be  the  seat  of  a  distinguished  school  of 
artists.  Here  Canachus  and  Aristocles  flourished 
about  01.  70  as  sculptors  in  metal,  though  the  for- 
mer was  also  celebrated  in  the  art  of  carving  in 
wood  and  in  toreutic.  Pliny*  calls  Sicyon  diu  of- 
ficinarum  omnium  metallorum  pairia.  Canachus, 
whose  works  Cicero*  calls  more  rigid  and  hard  than 
was  consistent  with  the  truth  of  nature,  was  the 
most  distinguished  among  the  Sicyonian  artists,  and 
his  skill  found  employment  in  other  parts  of  Italy 
also.  His  most  celebrated  work  was  a  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Apollo  Philesius  in  the  Didymseon, 
the  description  of  which  may  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
character  of  temple-statues  at  this  period.  The 
whole  figure  was  stiff,  very  muscular,  and  without 
any  elegance.  In  his  right  hand,  which  was  stretch- 
ed out,  the  god  held  a  fawn,  and  in  the  left,  which 
was  somewhat  lower,  a  bow.  The  features  of  the 
countenance  were  bard,  and  worked  in  the  old  hi- 
eratic style  :  the  hair  was  divided,  and  hung  down 
like  wire,  with  little  curls  at  the  end.* 

In  .lEgina  the  arts  appear  likewise  to  have  con- 
tinued to  flourish  as  before,  and  the  most  celebrated 
among  its  artists  was  Callon,  about  ,01.  66.'  Ath- 
ens, which  at  this  time  rivalled  ^Egina  in  the  fine 
arts,  appears  in  a  short  space  to  have  made  great 
progress,  for  great  artists,  as  well  as  great  works, 
begin  now  to  appear  in  the  pages  of  Athenian  his- 
tory. This  was  in  part  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  Pisistratids.  Af^er  the  death  of  Pisistratus 
himself,  the  first  quadriga  of  bronze  was  erected  in 
front  of  the  Temple  of  Pallas.  The  most  celebra- 
ted among  the  Athenian  sculptors  were  Critias  and 
Hegias  or  Hegesias,  both  distinguished  for  their 
works  m  bronze.  The  former  of  them  made  in  01. 
"6  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton. 

Argos  also  distinguished  itself,  and  it  is  a  curious 
circumstance,  that  the  greatest  Attic  artists  with 
whom  the  third  period  opens,  and  wbo  brought  the 
Attic  art  to  its  culminating  point,  are  not  disciples 
of  Critias  or  Hegias,  but  of  the  Argive  Ageladas 
(about  01.  66),  which  at  once  raises  this  city  and 
her  other  artists,  such  as  Aristomedon,  Glaucus, 
Oionysius,  and  others,  to  a  greater  importance  than 
we  might  otherwise  be  inclined  to  attribute  to  them. 

Among  the  numerous  works  produced  during  this 
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pc.iod  we  shall  first  mention  tht  i.^pre8bDtt.M)iM  ri 
the  gods  (u^'o^ra).  In  all  the  statues  wbic4i  xii 
made  for  temples  as  objects  of  worship,  the  ■uerat- 
ic  style  was  more  or  less  conscientiously  etaind. 
and  it  is  therefore  not  in  these  statues  that  we  bm 
to  seek  for  proofs  of  the  progress  of  art.  Tbcj 
were,  for  the  moat  part,  as  of  old,  made  of  wool  ■ 
and  when  an  old  statue  was  to  be  replaced  by  i 
new  one,  the  latte"  ^as  generally  a  faithful  cojiy  if 
the  former.  Thus  the  wooden  statue  of  Ocnxtci 
at  Phigalia,  with  a  horse's  head,  from  which  draf- 
ons  and  other  mo.i^ira  sprang  forth,  and  whid 
bore  a  dolphin  and  a  <I^ve  in  its  hands,  was  imita- 
ted by  Onatas  in  broi^ve  tftsr  the  wooden  figure  bk 
been  burned.'  The  itik<!  adherence  to  aiicie« 
forms  of  the  gods  was  i  Uxi  visible  in  other  aan . 
for  when  colonies  were  v-n^  out,  the  images  of  tlK 
gods  of  the  mother-city  w<>.re,  for  the  most  put 
faithfully  copied  for  the  i.-oiony,  and  snch  copies 
were  called  i^tipifiara.*  Tlie  instances  of  tkr 
Apollo  Philesius  and  of  the  Demeter  of  Ooais 
show  that,  even  in  temple-statues,  wood  began  ic 
give  way  to  other  and  better  materials,  fiesidet 
bronze,  marble  also,  ivory,  and  gold  were  now  ap- 
plied to  statues  of  the  gods,  and  it  was  d<h  very 
uncommon  to  form  the  body  of  a  statue  of  wood, 
and  to  make  its  head,  arms,  and  feet  of  stone  (ups- 
h.0oi),  or  to  cover  the  whole  of  such  a  wooden  ig- 
ure  with  ivory  and  gold.'  The  latter  method,  wfaidi 
about  this  time  became  a  distinct  and  much  ad- 
mired branch  of  statuary,  was  practised  by  D<r^ 
cleidas,  Theocles,  Medon,  Canachus,  Menccfanus. 
and  others,  and  appears  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Dipcenus  and  Scyllis.  Quatrem^  de  Qoincy  ow- 
sidered  this  kind  of  sculpture,  which  the  modem 
call  chryselephantine  sculpture,  as  a  part  of  the 
art  which  the  ancients  called  toreutic  (rronrruj; 
There  are  few  errors  more  surprising  tb&n  this,  anl 
yet  the  opinion  of  the  French  critic  has  been  rr- 
peated  as  if  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  iL  But 
although  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  the  toreutic 
art  is  not  what  he  thou^^t,  yet  it  would  be  difficuk 
to  say  what  it  was.    (,Vid.  Brokze,  p.  177.) 

From  the  statues  of  the  gods  erected  for  wor- 
ship, we  must  distinguish  those  statues  which  wm 
dedicated  in  temples  as  uvaB^naTo,  and  which  now 
became  customary  instead  of  craters,  tripods,  Sa 
But  here,  too,  the  change  was  not  sudden,  for  tht 
statues  at  first  were  frequently  connected  with  tn- 
pods  and  similar  ornaments.  At  Amycls  there 
were  tripods  made  by  Callon  and  Gitiadas,  vitb 
small  statues  of  goddesses  under  them.*  In  the 
execution  of  statues  to  be  dedicated  as  avoA^psn. 
even  though  they  were  representations  of  gods,  tht 
artists  were  not  only  not  bound  to  any  traditional  m 
conventional  forms,  but  were  also,  like  the  poets 
allowed  to  make  free  use  of  m^hological  subjects. 
to  add,  and  to  omit,  or  to  modify  the  stories,  so  as 
to  render  them  more  adapted  for  their  artistic  par- 
poses. 

A  third  class  of  statues,  which  were  erected  te- 
ring  this  period  in  great  numbers,  were  those  of  Ike 
victors  in  the  great  national  games,'  and  of  other 
distinguished  persons  (iviptavrec)-  The  costom  <tf 
erecting  statues  of  the  victors  in  public  appea  ?  ts 
have  commenced  about  01.  58  ;*  but  these  statiei 
soon  became  extremely  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  were  executed  by  the  first  artists  of  the  timp 
In  some  the  influence  of  the  hieratic  style  was  vis- 
ible, or  were  even  made  in  that  style,  as  the  statu 
of  Mylon  by  Dameas.*  Athough  these  statues  were 
generally  not  portraits,  for  Pliny'  states  that  ool) 
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tnoM  who  had  gained  ihn  victory  thrice  were  al- 
lowed to  have  iconic  siafies  erected,  yet  they  were 
destiacxl  to  preserve  the  memory  of  tlie  particular 
physical  powers  and  the  bodily  devetopment  of  the 
athletes,  or  even  to  show  the  peculiar  skill  or  the 
pecnliar  stratagems  by  which  an  athlete  had  excelled 
and  overcome  his  adversary,  and  thus  afforded  to 
*he  artists  numerous  opportunities  of  representing 
figures  in  a  variety  of  attitudes  and  actions.'  Stat- 
ues erected  in  public,  or  dedicated  in  temples  in 
honour  of  other  distinguished  persons,  are  men- 
tioned very  rarely  during  this  period,  but  they  ap- 
pear generally  to  have  been  portraits  (cixaver,  ttatua 
iconica).  The  earliest  statues  of  this  kind  we  know 
of  are  those  of  Cleobis  and  Biton  of  Argos,  which 
were  dedicated  in  the  Temple  of  Delphi  about  01.  fiO.* 
The  first  iconic  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogi- 
ton  were  made  by  Antenor  in  609  B.C.,  and  in  477 
B.C.  new  statues  of  the  same  persons  were  made  by 
Critias.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  nothing 
contributed  more  to  the  advancement  of  statuary 
than  the  contests  at  the  public  games,  as  they  not 
only  rendered  the  artists  familiar  with  the  greatest 
variety  of  attitudes,  and  with  the  most  beautifully 
developed  forms  of  the  bodies  of  the  athletes,  but 
also  afforded  to  them  numerous  opportunities  to 
represent  in  their  works  those  same  persons  and  at- 
titudes which  they  had  seen  and  admired.  The  wi- 
dest field  for  study  and  exercise  was  thus  opened  to 
the  artists. 

We  have  seen  that,  at  a  very  early  period  of  Gre- 
cian art,  attempts  were  made  to  adorn  the  outside 
of  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  but  it  was 
not  till  the  period  we  are  now  describing  that  it  be- 
came customary  to  adorn  the  pediments,  friezes, 
&c.,  of  temples  with  reliefs  or  groups  of  statues  of 
marble.  We  still  possess  two  great  works  of  this 
kind,  which  are  sufficient  to  show  their  general 
character  during  this  period.  1.  The  Selinuniine 
MarMet,  or  the  metopes  of  two  temples  on  the 
•cropolis  of  Sellnus  in  Sicily,  which  were  discover- 
ed in  1823  by  W.  Harris  and  Sam.  Angell,  and  are 
at  present  in  the  Museum  of  Palermo.  Those  be- 
longing to  the  western  temple  appear  to  have  been 
made  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  as  they  show 
a  very  great  resemblance  to  the  works  in  the  hie- 
ratic style.  The  figures  of  the  other  or  middle  tem- 
ple show  indeed  a  considerable  advancement  of  the 
art,  but  the  execution  is  still  hard  and  stiff;  they 
may  have  possibly  been  executed  a  short  time  be- 
fore 01.  76.'  2.  The  JEginetan  Marbla  were  dis- 
covered in  1812,  in  the  island  of  .£gina,  and  are 
now  at  Munich  in  the  collection  of  the  King  of  Ba- 
varia. They  consisted  of  eleven  statues,  which 
adorned  two  pediments  of  a  temple  of  Athena,  and 
represent  the  goddess  leading  the  ^Eaoids  against 
Troy,  and  contain  manifest  aUusions  to  the  war  of 
the  Greeks  with  the  Persians.  Many  small  holes 
ID  the  marble  render  it  probable  that  originally  sev- 
eral parts  of  these  statues,  perhaps  the  armour, 
were  of  bronze,  and  fixed  to  them  with  nails.  The 
general  cbarticter  of  these  .lEginetan  statues  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  archaic  style  and  an  anxious  imitation 
of  nature.  The  hair  is  wiiy,  and  traces  of  paint 
are  visible  on  all  parts  of  the  statues  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  representing  the  flesh.* 

Besides  these,  a  great  number  of  works  in  bronze 
and  marble  of  this  period  are  still  extant ;  they  are 
partly  round  figures  or  statues,  and  partly  reliefs.* 
Some  of  the  best  specimens  in  marble  relief,  which 
•eem  to  form  the  transition  from  this  to  the  third 


I.  (Ftui.,  Ti.,  10, 1 1 ;  riii.,40.— Sebol.  >d  Find.,  01.,  Tii.,  init. 
— Xan.,  Men.,  iii.,  10,  t  «.)— t.  (Bend.,  i.,  II.)— 3.  (Yid.  S. 
AafeU  ud  Tii.  Etbiii,  ScolptoKd  Metopes  disoorerad  among 
the  Rnint  of  Selinw,  Loud.,  ISM  ^-4  ( Vid.  Edw.  Lyon,  Oot- 
UiiMurUi-E|iMMub>«<  ISi».-v-4  MOUer  Archlol.,  p.  73, 
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period,  are  preserved  in  the  Britrsh  Miseom.*  I 
is  not  always  easy  to  say  whether  a  work  made  ir 
the  archaic  style  is  really  as  old  as  the  style  indi 
cates,  as  this  style  was  never  entirely  abandoned, 
and  was  retained  in  temple-statues  even  under  the 
Roman  emperors. 

III.  Third  Period,  from  01.  76  to  0/.  111. 
(480-336  B.C.) 

Daring  this  period  Athens  was  the  centre  of  the 
fine  arts  in  Greece.  The  Persian  wars  awakened 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  feeling  and  the  con- 
viction of  their  own  power,  and  the  Greeks,  who 
had  at  first  only  warded  off  the  attacks  of  the  bar- 
barians, now  felt  strong  enough  to  act  on  the  offen- 
sive. The  fall  of  the  Spartan  Pausanias  raised 
.Athens  in  472  B.C.  to  the  supremacy  in  the  wars 
against  Persia.  Athens  had  now  acquired  a  pow- 
erful navy,  and  the  tributes  of  the  allies,  which 
amounted  at  different  times  from  460  to  1200  tal- 
ents, and  which,  from  462  B.C.,  were  deposited  in 
the  treasury  at  Athens,  raised  the  city  to  a  height 
of  power  such  as  few  cities  have  ever  possessed. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  these  treasures  were  spent 
upon  war ;  the  rest  was  applied  at  first  to  the  forti- 
fication of  the  city,  and  afterward  to  the  building  of 
temples,  porticoes,  theatres,  gymnasia,  &c.  Among 
them  we  need  only  mention  the  Theseum,  the  Par- 
thenon, the  Propyliea,  the  stone  theatre,  the  Ptecile, 
and  the  Odeum.  After  the  wars  with  Persia, 
Athens  appears  by  no  means  exhausted  or  broken 
down,  but  refreshed  and  strengthened,  like  nature 
after  a  heavy  storm. 

Statuary  during  this  period  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  other  arts  and  with  literature :  it  became 
emancipated  from  its  ancient  fetters,  firom  the  stiff- 
ness and  conventional  forms  of  former  times.  The 
free  and  noble  spirit  of  the  Athenian  democracy 
showed  its  influence  in  all  departments  of  literature 
and  art,  and  among  the  latter  statuary  reached  its 
culminating  point  in  the  sublime  and  mighty  works 
of  Phidias.  The  democratical  spirit  did  not,  how- 
ever, lead  to  any  kind  of  extravagance  in  the  arts : 
no  vehement  passions  or  actions  were  represented ; 
and  although  the  character  of  those  which  belong 
to  the  latter  half  of  this  period  differs  very  much 
from  those  of  the  former  half,  yet,  on  the  whole,  all 
show  a  calm  dignity  and  an  almost  passionless  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  a  feature  so  peculiar  to  all  the  great 
masterworks  of  Grecian  art.  The  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  the  calamities  which  accompanied  it,  pro- 
duced a  change  in  the  state  of  things ;  a  new  gen- 
eration now  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  heroic 
race  which  had  partaken  in  or  witnessed  the  mem- 
orable events  of  the  Persian  war.  Sensuality  and 
an  indulgence  of  the  passions  became  the  prominent 
features  in  the  character  of  the  Athenian  people ; 
and  the  prevailing  desire  afler  pleasures  and  strong 
excitements  could  not  fail  to  produce  an  injurious 
influence  upon  the  arts  also.  In  the  works  of  art 
which  were  produced  after  the  year  380  B.C.,  there 
was  no  longer  that  calm  and  sublime  majesty  which 
characterircd  Uie  works  of  Phidias  and  his  more 
immediate  followers,  but  the  figures  were  more  pa- 
thetic, and  calculated  to  have  a  greater  effect  upon 
the  senses  of  the  beholders.  The  different  stages 
of  the  arts  during  this  period  bears  the  most  striking 
analogy  with  the  three  (diases  of  tragedy,  as  they 
lie  before  us  in  the  works  ol  the  three  great  drama- 
tists, .£schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 

Argos  was,  next  to  Athens,  the  most  distinguish- 
ed seat  of  the  arts  during  this  period,  and  the  works 
of  the  Athenian  and  Argive  artists  spread  over  all 
Greece,  and  became  the  nodels  for  other  Greek 
artists. 


1.  ( Vid.  Combe,  Marbles  of  the  Brit.  Mnaeiim,  ii.,  p.  ^  and  7 
Speciiaeuaof  Adc.  Sculpture,  pi.  II.) 
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1  he  deTelopmeDt  of  statuary  at  Athens  and  Ar- 
i(os  had  been  prepared  by  Calamis  of  Athens  and 
Pythagoras  of  Rhegium,  the  former  of  whom,  al- 
tho"i^  not  quite  free  from  the  hardness  of  the  ear- 
liei  siyle,  yet  produced  a  great  variety  of  works, 
ainong  which  are  mentioned  representations  of  gods 
III  a  sublime  style,  graceful  statues  of  women,  and 
spirited  horses,  in  which  he  was  unrivalled.'  Py- 
thagoras was  distinguished  for  the  perfection  with 
which  he  expressed  the  mtiscles,  veins,  and  hair 
in  his  athletic  statues,  for  the  beautiful  proportions 
and  the  powerful  expression  of  these  statues,  which, 
as  Pliny  says,  made  the  beholders  feel  the  pains 
whioh  the  individuals  represented  were  suffering.* 
Several  of  his  works  are  specified  by  Pausanias  and 
Pliny.  The  career  of  Phidias  the  Athenian  begins 
about  01. 82.  The  genius  of  this  artist  was  so  great 
and  so  generally  recognised,  that  all  the  great  woriu 
which  were  executed  in  the  age  of  Pericles  were 
placed  under  his  direction,  and  thus  the  whole  host 
of  artists  who  were  at  that  time  assembled  at  Ath- 
ens were  engaged  in  working  out  his  designs  and 
ideas.'  He  himself  was  chiefly  engaged  in  execu- 
ting the  colossal  works  in  ivory  and  gold,  the  ex- 
penses of  which  were  supplied  by  the  Greek  states 
with  the  greatest  liberality,  and  other  works  in 
bronze  and  marble.  The  first  among  these  works 
is  the  statue  of  Pallas  Parthenos  (made  about  01. 
83,  3),  of  ivory  and  gold.  The  statue  was  twenty- 
six  cubits  in  height,  and  represented  the  goddess 
in  a  long  robe  and  in  armour.  She  made  the  im- 
pression of  a  most  majestic  and  victorious  being. 
A  description  of  the  statue  is  given  by  Pausanias.* 
It  was  frequently  imitated  in  antiquity  in  marble 
statues  and  upon  coins,  and  from  these  imitations, 
dnd  the  descriptions  we  possess  of  it,  Quatremerede 
Quincy'  has  made  a  very  unsuccessful  attempt  at 
restoring  the  original  statue.  The  robe  which  Pal- 
las wore  was  of  gold,  forty-four  talents  in  weight, 
•nough  its  thickness  was  not  much  above  a  line.* 
The  gold  was  taken  off  and  used  for  other  purposes 
m  the  time  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  The  style  of 
this  was,  like  that  of  all  the  works  of  Phidias,  ex- 
tremely simple,  yet  grand  and  sublime ;  the  helmet, 
shield,  and  the  pedestal  were  beautifully  adorned 
with  scenes  belonging  to  the  story  of  Attica.  A 
second  work  of  Phidms,  which  was  still  more  ad- 
mired, was  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  (made 
in  01.  86),  who  was  represented  sitting  upon  a  Opo- 
vo{.  The  statue  was,  like  that  of  Psdlas,  made  of 
ivory  and  gold,  and,  without  the  pedestal,  forty  feet 
high.  The  great  richness  with  which  Uie  ttu'one, 
sceptre,  and  the  pedestal  of  this  simple  but  majestic 
representation  of  the  father  of  the  gods  were  adorn- 
ed, the  profound  wisdom  in  the  proportions  of  the 
colossal  work,  and  the  sublime  idea  which  the  artist 
had  formed  and  here  imbodied  of  the  majesty  of 
Zeus,  made  this  statue  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  idea  of  Zeus  is  said  to  have 
been  suggested  to  Phidias  by  the  celebrated  verses 
of  Homer,'  and  the  impression  which  the  god  in  this 
work  made  upon  the  beholder  was  that  of  a  god  ru- 
ling in  onmipotence,  and  yet  graciously  inclined  to 
listen  to  the  prayers  of  man,  and  to  grant  his  wishes.* 
The  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  existed  till  A.D. 
475,  when  it  was  destroyed  in  a  fire  at  Constanti- 
nople, whither  it  had  been  transported  by  the  Em- 
peror Theodosius  I.  The  most  colossal  statue  of 
Phidias  was  his  Athena  Promachos,  of  bronze, 


1.  (PliB.,H.N.,  iiriT.,  I9,t  II.— Quintil.,iii.,  I0,»  7.— CSo., 
Brut.,  18.— Lncian,  Imag.,  S.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  iiiiir.,  10,  i  i. 
— P»u«.,  Ti.,  8,  M  ;  13,  4  4.)— 8.  iPlnt.,  Poricl.,  IJ.)— 4.  (i.,  M, 
t  i,  &c. — Compara  PUn.,  H.  N.,  ixxri.,  4,  i  4.)— 9.  (Monlim.  et 
OuvTsg.  d'An,  Ant.  rauitnii,  i.,  p.  O.)  — 6.  (Thucyd.,  ii.,  13, 
with  the  comment.)— 7.  (11.,  i.,  588,  <fec.)— 8.  (Vid.  the  dewrip- 
tioD  of  Fuuaaaiu,  t.,  II. — Compare  Lit.,  >1t.,  88.- Quintil.,  zii., 
10,  4  9.— QuMromire  do  Quinoy,  Jup.  Oljmip.,  ii.,  II,— Flai- 
ftwn,  Lect.  oa  Scalp.,  pi.  19  aad  Vi.) 
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which  ciras  fifty  feet  hitrh  without  ukios  the  pedes 
tal  into  account.*  It  stood  on  the  Acropolis,  be 
tween  the  Parthenon  and  the  Propylea,  rising  alwTC 
each  of  these  buildings,  so  that  it  was  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance by  the  sailors  when  they  approached  the  coast 
of  Attica.  This  work,  however,  was  not  completed 
when  he  died,  and  it  was  finished  nearly  a  goiers- 
tion  later  by  Mys.«  Phidias  was  greatesrt  in  thr 
representation  of  the  gods,  and  especially  in  portiay- 
ing  the  character  of  Athena,  which  he  represeatei 
with  various  modifications,  sometimes  as  a  warlike 
goddess,  and  sometimes  as  the  mild  and  gracefbl 
protectress  of  the  arts.* 

We  do  not  read  of  many  disciples  of  Phidias,  tui 
the  most  distmguished  among  them  were  Agorae- 
ritus  of  Samoa  and  Alcamenes  of  Athens.  Both, 
though  the  latter  with  greater  independence,  applied 
their  skill,  like  their  master,  to  statues  of  the  ^xis  -, 
both  were  especially  renowned  for  the  great  brautv, 
softness,  and  calm  majesty  with  which  they  repre- 
sented goddesses,  in  the  composition  of  which  tbc; 
rivalled  each  other.  Some  of  the  statues  of  Alcam- 
enes were  very  highly  valued  in  antiquity,  espe- 
cially his  Hecate,  Athena,  Aphrodite  in  the  garden, 
Hephestue,  and  also  the  groups  in  the  pediment  M 
the  temple  at  Olympia.  Ilie  most  celebrated  stat- 
ue of  Agoracritus  was  the  Nemesis  of  Rhanmos, 
which  had  originally  been  intended  as  an  Aphrodite 
to  compete  with  that  of  Alcamenes,  but  was  after- 
ward, by  the  addition  of  proper  attributes,  consecia- 
ted  as  a  Nemesis  at  Rhamnus. 

We  still  possess  a  series  of  sculptored  worics  m 
marble  which  were  made  by  the  school  of  Phidias, 
and  some  of  them  undoubtedly  by  the  gi«at  master 
himself    These  works  are : 

1.  Some  parts  of  the  eighteen  sculptured  metopes, 
together  with  the  frieze  of  the  small  sides  of  the 
cella  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus.  Ten  of  Uie  metopes 
represent  the  exploits  of  Heracles,  and  the  e;^ 
others  those  of  Theseus.  The  figures  in  the  (hew 
are  manifestly  gods,  but  their  meaning  is  uncertain 
All  the  figures  are  full  of  life  and  activity,  and  work- 
ed in  the  sublime  style  of  the  school  of  Phidias. 
Some  antiquarians  valae  them  even  higher  than  the 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon.  Casts  of  these  figores 
are  in  the  British  Museum.' 

S.  A  considerable  number  of  the  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  are  all  adorned  with  reliefs  in  mar- 
ble, a  great  part  of  the  frietze  of  the  cella,  some  co- 
lossal figures,  and  a  number  of  fragments  of  the  two 
pediments  of  this  temple.  The  greater  part  of  these 
works  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  where  they 
are  collected  under  the  name  of  the  Elgin  Marbles. 
They  have  been  described  and  commented  upon  so 
often,  that  they  require  no  farther  mention  here.* 
The  best  work,  so  far  as  the  explanation  of  these 
sculptures  is  concerned,  is  Brondsted's  lUtten, 
vol.  ii. 

3.  The  marble  reliefs  of  the  Temple  of  Nike  Ap- 
teres  belong,  indeed,  to  a  later  age  than  that  at 
Phidias,  but  they  are  manifestly  made  in  the  spnit 
of  his  school.  They  represent,  with  great  Uveli- 
ness  and  energy,  contests  of  Oreeks  with  Persians, 
and  of  Greeks  among  themselves.  These  also  are 
at  present  in  the  British  Museimi. 

All  these  sculptures  breathe,  on  the  whole,  t^ 
same  sublime  spirit,  though  it  would  seem  thai 
some,  especially  some  figures  of  the  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon,  were  executed  by  artists  who  had  not 
emancipated  themselves  entirely  from  the  influeoos 
of  an  earlier  age.  With  this  exception  and  sonic 
other  slight  defects,  which  are  probably  the  cwde- 
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<]ueaces  of  the  placo  which  the  8calptures  jceapiei 
in  the  temples  they  adoraed,  we  find  everywhere  a 
truth  in  the  imitation  of  nature,  which,  without  sup- 
pressing or  omitting  anything  that  is  essential,  and 
without  any  forced  attempt  to  go  beyond  nature, 
produces  the  purest  and  sublimest  beauty :  these 
worics  show  lively  movements  combined  with  calm- 
ness and  ease,  a  natural  dignity  and  grace  united 
with  unaffected  simplicity ;  no  striving  alter  effect, 
•tr  excitement  of  the  passions.  These  sculptures 
alnae  afford  us  ample  means  to  justify  the  ancient 
critics,  who  state  that  the  fuyaXiiw  and  aeftvdv,  or 
the  grand  and  the  sublime,  were  the  characteristic 
features  of  Phidias  and  his  school.'  Phidias  was 
tbe.£acbylu8  of  statuaiy,  and  it  may  be  safely  assert- 
ed that,  although  the  art  subsequently  made  certain 
progress  in  the  exect'.lion  of  details,  yet  Phidias  and 
bis  school  were  never  excelled  by  subsequent  gen- 
erations. 

Besides  the  sculptures  of  the  three  temples  men- 
tioned above,  there  are  also  similar  ornaments  of 
ither  temples  a\tant,  which  show  the  influence 
which  the  school  of  Phidias  must  have  exercised  in 
various  parts  of  Greece,  though  they  are  executed 
in  a  different  i^tyle.  Of  these  we  need  only  mention 
two  as  the  m^st  important. 

1.  The  Pliigalian  marbles,  which  belonged  to  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius,  built  about  Olympiad  86 
by  Ictinns.  They  were  discovered  in  1813,  and 
consist  of  twenty-three  plates  o<'  marble  belonging 
to  the  inner  frieze  of  tlie  cella.  They  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  subjects  represented  in 
them  are  fights  with  Centaurs  and  Amazons,  and  one 
plate  shows  Apollo  and  Artemis  drawn  in  a  chariot 
by  stags.  Many  of  the  attitudes  of  the  figures  ap- 
pear to  be  repetitions  of  those  seea  on  the  Attic 
temples ;  hut  there  are,  at  the  same  time,  great  dif- 
ferences, for  the  Phigalian  marbles  sometimes  show 
a  boldness  of  design  which  almost  borders  on  ex- 
travagance, while  some  figures  are  incorrectly  drawn 
and  in  fi>rced  attitudes.  The  best  descriptions  of 
them  are  those  in  Basti  rtlievi  delta  Grecia,  duegn. 
da.  G.  M.Wagner  (1814), and  in  Suckelberg's  Afol- 
lotempel  zu  Btuaa  in  Arcadien  u.  die  diuelbtt  atuge- 
grai  BUdwrke,  1828. 

S.  Marbles  of  the  Temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus, 
which  were  made  by  Psoinus  of  Mende  and  Al- 
camenes  of  Athens.*  Several  fragments  of  these 
sculptures  were  discovered  in  1829,  and  are  at 
present  at  Paris.*  The  figures  of  these  marbles 
are  indeed  free  from  the  fetters  of  the  ancient 
style,  and  show  a  true  imitation  of  nature,  but  do 
not  nearly  come  up  to  the  ideal  simplicity  of  the 
works  of  Phidias. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Attic  school  rose 
lo  its  highest  perfection  under  Phidias,  the  school 
of  Argos  was  likewise  raised  to  its  summit  by  Poly- 
cletus,  who  was  inferior  to  the  former  in  his  statues 
of  gods,*  though  he  advanced  the  toreutic  art  in  his 
colossal  statue  of  Hera  at  Argos  farther  than  Phidi- 
as.* But  the  art  of  making  bronze  statues  of  athle- 
tes was  carried  by  him  to  the  greatest  perfection : 
ideal  youthful  and  manly  beauty  was  the  sphere  in 
which  he  excelled.  Among  his  statues  of  gods  we 
)nly  know  two,  that  of  Hera  and  another  of  Hermes. 
Pliny  mentions  several  of  his  representations  of  hu- 
man beings,  in  which,  without  neglecting  to  give 
them  individuality,  he  made  youthful  figures  in  their 
purest  l><!3nty,  and  with  the  most  accurate  propor- 
tions of  the  several  parts  of  the  human  body.*  One 
of  these  statues,  a  youthful  doryphorus,  was  mado 
witl'  such  accurate  observation  of  the  proportions 

1.  (Demetr.,  De  Eliic.,  14.  — Dion.  HaL,  Da  Incrat.,  f.  M2.) 
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J8.)— 4  (Quinctil.,  lii.,  10,  J7,&c.— Cio.,  Brut.,  18.)-S  (Plin., 
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of  the  parts  of  t-ie  body,  that  it  was  looked  upi  n  l^ 
the  ancient  artists  as  a  canon  of  rules  on  this  point.' 
Polycletus  is  said  to  have  written  a  work  on  the 
same  sabject,  and  it  may  be  that  his  doryphorus 
was  intended  to  give  a  practical  specimen  of  the 
rules  he  had  laid  down  in  his  treatise.  He  gained 
a  victory  over  Phidias  in  the  representation  of  ai, 
Amazon,  which  must,  consequently,  have  been  a 
figure  in  the  greatest  luxuriance  of  female  beauty 
combined  with  a  manly  character.*  Polycletus  wa& 
also  distinguished  in  portrait-statues,  among  which 
thatof  Artemon  Periphoretus,  a  mechanician  of  the 
time  of  Pericles,  is  mentioned  with  especial  praise. 

Myron  of  Eleutherse,  about  Olympiad  87,  was,  like 
Polycletus,  a  disciple  of  Ageladas,  but  adhered  to  a 
closer  imitation  of  nature  than  Polycletus,  and,  as 
far  as  the  impression  upon  the  senses  was  concern- 
ed, his  works  were  most  pleasing;  but  "antmt  ten- 
nu  non  expruiit"  says  Pliny.*  The  cow  of  Myron 
in  bronze  was  celebrated  in  all  antiquity.*  Pliny 
mentions  a  considerable  number  of  his  works,  among 
which  a  dog,  a  discobolus,  pentathli,  and  pancrati- 
asts  were  most  celebrated ;  the  last  of  them  were 
especially  distinguished  for  their  eurythmia,  and  the 
anunation  displayed  in  their  movements,  as  well  as 
for  the  most  beautiful  athletic  attitudes.  Among 
his  statues  of  gods  we  find  only  mention  of  a  colos 
sal  group  representing  Heracles,  Zeus,  and  Athena 
which  he  made  fur  the  Samians.'  In  his  execution 
of  the  hair,  he  adhered,  according  to  Pliny,  to  the 
ancient  style. 

The  deviation  from  the  sublime  ideality  of  the 
Attic  school  of  Phidias  was  still  more  manifest  in 
the  works  of  Callimachus  and  Demetrius.  The  for- 
mer executed  his  statues  with  the  utmost  possiblr, 
accuracy  and  attention  to  the  minutest  details,  but 
was  careless  in  the  conception  as  well  as  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  whole,  which  destroyed  the  value  oi 
his  works,  whence  he  was  designated  by  the  nick- 
name of  KaraTfiiiTtxyot-  Quinctilian*  says  of  him, 
"  nimiuM  in  veriXate."''  On  the  whole,  it  should  be 
observed,  that  near  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  ailerward,  the  greater  part  of  the  artists 
continued  to  work  in  the  spirit  and  style  of  Polycle- 
tus, and  that  the  principal  productions  in  Pelopon- 
nesus were  bronze  statues  of  athletes,  and  statues 
erected  In  honour  of  other  distinguished  persons.* 

The  change  which  took  place  after  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  in  the  public  mind  at  Athens  could  not 
fall  to  show  its  influence  upon  the  arts  also ;  and 
the  school  of  statuary,  which  had  gradually  become 
developed,  was  as  different  from  that  of  Phidias  as 
the  then  existing  state  of  feeling  at  Athens  was 
from  that  which  had  grown  out  of  the  wars  with 
Persia.  It  was  especially  Scopas  of  Pares  and 
Praxiteles  of  Athens,  about  one  generation  alter 
Myron  and  Polycletus,  who  gave  the  reflex  of  their 
time  in  their  productions.  Their  works  expressed 
the  softer  feelings,  and  an  excited  state  of  mind, 
such  as  would  make  a  strong  impression  upon,  and 
captivate  the  senses  of  the  beholders.  But  the 
chief  masters  of  this  new  school  still  had  the  wis- 
dom to  combine  these  things,  which  were  command- 
ed by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  with  a  noble  and  sublime 
conception  of  the  ideas  which  they  imbodied  ir 
their  works.  Scopas  and  Praxiteles  were  both  dis- 
tinguished as  sculptors  in  marble,  and  both  worked 
in  the  same. style;  the  legendary  circles  to  which 
most  of  their  ideal  productions  belong  are  those 
of  Dionysus  and  Aphrodite,  which  also  show  the 
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character  of  the  age.  There  was  a  time  when  this 
school  of  statuary  was  considered  superior  even  to 
that  of  rhidiaa,  and  it  is  indeed  true  that  its  pro- 
ductions are  distinguished  by  exquisite  beauty  and 
gracefulness,  whence  their  female  statues  in  partic- 
ular are,  in  one  sense,  unrivalled ;  but  the  effect 
they  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  beholders  was 
by  no  means  of  the  same  pure  and  elevating  nature 
as  that  of  the  works  of  their  predecessors.  Pliny' 
mentions  a  number  of  works  of  Scopas,  some  of 
which  he  himself  saw  at  Rome.  Among  them  were 
Aphrodite,  Pothos,  Phaethon,  Apollo,  a  sitting  Deme- 
ter,  Poseidon,  Thetis,  Achillea,  the  Nereids  riding 
30  dolphins,  and  a  number  of  other  marine  deities.' 
Whether  the  celebrated  group  of  Ninbe  and  her 
children,  which  in  the  time  of  Pliny  stood  in  a  Tem- 
ple of  Apollo  at  Rome,  was  the  work  of  Scopas  or 
n^ziteles,  was  a  matter  of  doubt  among  the  an- 
cients themselves.  This  group  was  discovered  in 
1683,  near  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni  at  Rome,  and  the 
greater  number  of  its  fragments  is  at  present  in  the 
museum  of  Florence,  but  some  figures  are  in  other 
museums ;  Munich  possesses  the  finest  head  of  all 
the  Niobids.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion whether  the  group  discovered  in  1683  is  the 
original  work  of  Scopas  or  Praxiteles,  or  only  a 
copy  ;  but,  although  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more 
probable  opinion,  these  remains  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful relics  of  ancient  art ;  the  mother  Niobe  herself, 
especially,  is  unrivalled.*  The  works  of  Praxiteles 
were  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  Scopas. 
The  transition  in  all  departments  of  the  arts,  from 
the  ancient  simplicity  to  the  representation  of  sub- 
jects exciting  sensual  desires  and  appetites,  was 
exceedingly  alow  and  gradual ;  and  thus,  although 
in  the  works  of  Praxiteles  youthful  and  female 
beauty  appears  naked,  and  clothed  with  all  the 
charms  that  art  can  bestow,  and  although  many  of 
his  figures  were  represented  in  actions  and  situa- 
tions peculiar  to  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  yet  we 
cannot  say  that  they  displayed  any  kind  of  sensual- 
ity. His  most  celebrated  works  were:  1.  Figures 
of  Dionysus,  Satyrs,  and  Menades.*  S.  Statues  of 
Eros  for  various  parts  of  Greece.'  3.  Statues  of 
Aphrodite.  The  most  celebrated  among  these  were 
the  Aphrodite  of  Cos  (vdata  specie*),  and,  above  all, 
the  naked  Aphrodite  of  Cnidus,  which  stood  in  a 
chapel  built  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  open  on 
all  sides.  This  statue  was  of  such  extraordinary 
beauty,  that,  as  Pliny  states,  many  persons  sailed 
to  Cnidus  merely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  it.' 
Some  critics  have  asserted  that  the  Venus  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Medicean  is  the  Cnidian  Ve- 
nus of  Pra.xiteles,  or  a  copy  of  it,  but  Visconti  has 
clearly  proved  that  this  is  impossible.  There  is 
much  more  sensuality  in  the  Medicean  Venus  than 
we  have  any  reason  to  suppose  existed  in  that  of 
Cnidus.  Praxiteles  had  also  great  reputation  for 
his  statues  of  the  most  beautiful  belere,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  took  the  most  charming  among  them  as 
models  for  his  representations  of  Aphrodite.  There 
was  also  a  statue  of  Praxiteles  representing  Apollo, 
sumamed  Sauroctonos,  or  the  lizard-killer,  which 
had  great  reputation  in  antiquity.' 

Cephissodorus  and  Timarchus  were  sons  of  Prax- 
iteles. There  were  several  works  of  the  former  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Pliny :  he  made  his  art  sub- 
servient to  passions  and  sensual  desires.  Pliny* 
mentions  among  his  works  a  celebrated  Symplegma 
at  Pergamua,  which  is  the  first  instance  of  this  kind 
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that  we  hear  of  in  Grecian  art.  A  similar  tput 
pervaded  the  works  of  Leochares  (a  Gaoymedet 
carried  by  an  eagle  up  to  Zeus),  of  Polycles,  wbi 
was  the  first  that  made  the  voluptuous  st«tM*  oi 
Hermaphroditus,  and  of  Silanion,  who  made  a  dying 
Jocaste.'  Leochares  also  made  a  number  of  p^-- 
tiait-statoes  in  ivoiy  and  gold,  of  members  of  th# 
royal  family  of  Macedonia,  and  of  other  peiaoos ' 
Such  portrait-statues  about  this  time  began  to  giw 
much  occupation  to  the  artists.  About  the  year  330 
B.C.,  several  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the  age,  suck 
as  Scopas,  Leochares,  Timotheus,  and  Bryaxis,  were 
engaged  in  Caria  in  making  the  magnificent  mauso- 
leum of  Mausolus,  a  general  descriiKion  of  which  ii 
given  by  Pliny.' 

Most  of  the  above-men'Jooed  artists,  however 
widely  their  works  difiTered  *ry:a  those  of  the  school 
of  Phidias,  may  yet  be  regarded  as  having  only  eoo- 
tinued  and  developed  its  principles  of  art  in  a  cer- 
tain direction  ;  but  towar-ls  the  end  of  this  period 
Euphranor  and  Lysippus  of  Sicyon  carried  oat  the 
principles  of  the  Argive  scbool  of  Polycletos.*  Their 
principal  object  was  to  represent  the  highest  possi- 
ble degree  of  physical  b«iuty,  and  of  athletic  and 
heroic  power.  Lysippus  was  the  greater  of  the 
two :  he  was  one  of  the  most  fruitful  artists  that 
have  ever  lived,  fur  he  is  said  to  have  made  no  itaa 
than  1500  figures.  Among  the  heroes  Heracles  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  favourite  subject  of  Lysippoa, 
for  he  made  several  statues  of  him,  represeating  hin 
in  various  situations,*  and  his  figures  of  this  heni 
served  as  types  for  subsequent  artists.  We  stfl 
possess  some  representations  of  Herades  vrbitA 
are  considered  to  be  imitations  of  his  works.  The 
most  celebrated  among  his  portrait-statues  vrere 
those  of  Alexander  the  Great.*  The  chief  c^iarae- 
teristic  of  Lysippus  and  his  school  is  a  close  iniit»- 
tian  of  nature,  which  even  contrived  to  represent 
bodily  defects  in  some  interesting  manner ;  its  tCD- 
denoy  is  entirely  realistic.  The  ideal  statues  of 
former  times  disappear  more  and  more,  and  make 
way  for  mere  portraits.  Lysippus,  it  is  true,  made 
statues  of  gods,  but  they  did  not  properly  belong  M 
his  sphere ;  he  merely  executed  them  because  be 
had  received  orders  which  he  could  not  well  refine. 
His  greatest  care  was  bestowed  upon  the  cxecatiao 
of  the  details  (argutix  optram\  upon  the  correct  pro- 
portions of  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  upon 
making  portrait-statues  slender  and  tall  above  tfa? 
common  standard.  In  short,  all  the  features  whkb 
characterize  the  next  period  appear  in  the  school  oi 
Lysippus. 

IV.  Fmirth  Period,  from  (H.  Ill  to  OL  ISa 
(336-146  B.C.) 

Within  a  few  generations  Grecian  art  bad  passed 
through  the  various  stages  of  development,  aad 
each  of  them  had  produced  such  an  alMiiiilanee  of 
masterpieces,  that  it  was  difficult  for  a  new  genera- 
tion of  artists  to  produce  new  and  original  wwta. 
Hence  the  periods  which  followed  could  not  d« 
nc'ich  more  than  imitate,  and  their  prodoctions  are 
better  or  worse  in  proportion  as  they  were  founded 
upon  the  study  of  earlier  works  or  not.  Bnt  evea 
this  period  of  eclecticism  has  neverthdess  prodnced 
statues  and  groups  worthy  of  the  highest  admira- 
tion, and  which  can  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
best  works  of  antiquity.  The  very  slow  decay  at 
the  arts,  in  comparison  with  the  rapid  deetise  vt 
literature,  is  indeed  a  strange  phenomenon. 

During  the  first  fifty  years  of  this  period,  the 
schools  of  Praxiteles  and  that  of  Sicyon  continued 
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to  floarisk,  espeeiaUy  in  w<rk«  of  bronse ;  bat  after 
Ibia  time  bronze  statues  were  seldom  made  untU  the 
art  was  carried  on  with  new  vigour  at  Athens  about 
the  end  of  the  period.  The  school  of  Lysippus 
gave  lise  to  that  of  Rhodes,  where  his  disciple 
Charee  formed  the  most  celebrated  among  the  bun- 
died  colossal  statues  of  the  san.  It  was  seventy 
cubits  high,  and  partly  of  metal.  It  stood  near  the 
harbour,  and  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake 
(bunt  835  B.C.'  Antiquarians  assign  to  this  part 
pf  the  fourth  period  several  very  ^autifal  works 
still  extant,  as  the  magnificent  group  of  I<aoeoon 
and  his  sons,  which  was  discovered  in  1606  near 
the  baths  of  Titus,  and  is  at  present  at  Rome.  This 
is,  next  to  Niobe,  the  most  beautiful  among  the  ex- 
tant works  of  ancient  art ;  it  was,  according  to 
Pliny,  the  work  of  three  Rhodian  artists :  Agesan- 
der,  Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus.'  The  celebrated 
Farnesiaa  bull  is  likewise  the  work  of  two  Rhodian 
artists,  Apollonius  and  Tauriscos.* 

In  the  various  kingdoms  which  arose  out  of  the 
conquests  of  Alexander,  the  arts  were  more  or  less 
cultivated,  and  not  only  were  the  great  master- 
works  of  former  times  copied  to  adorn  the  new 
capitals,  but  new  schools  of  artists  sprang  up  in 
several  of  them.  Alexandrea,  Pergamus,  and  Se- 
leucia  rivalled  each  other  in  art  no  less  than  in 
literature.  At  Pergamus  the  celebrated  groups 
were  composed  which  represented  the  victories  of 
.ittalus  and  Eumenes  over  the  Qauls.*  It  is  be- 
lieved by  some*  that  the  so-called  dying  gladiator 
at  Rome  is  a  statue  of  a  Gaul,  which  originally  be- 
longed to  one  of  these  groups.  Ephesus  also  had 
a  flourishing  school  of  art,  which  appears  to  have 
followed,  in  the  main,  the  style  of  Lysippus,  and 
excelled,  like  that  of  Pergamus,  in  the  representa- 
tion of  battle  scenes.  The  Borghese  fighter  in  the 
Louvre  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  an  Ephesian 
Agasias,  and  to  have  originally  formed  a  part  of 
such  a  battle  scene.  In  Syria,  too,  art  fiourished 
at  Antiochia  until  the  time  of  Antiochus  IV.,  before 
wbose  reign  a  number  of  statues  had  already  been 
carried  away  by  Scipio. 

In  these  new  monarchies  statues  of  the  gods 
were  seldom  made,  and  when  they  were  executed, 
they  were,  in  most  cases,  copies  from  earlier  works, 
•8  the  character  in  which  the  gods  were  represented 
bad  gradually  become  fixed,  and  few  artists  ventured 
to  alter  the  forms,  which  had  become  typical.  Por- 
trait-statues of  kings  increased,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  a  great  extent.  The  vanity  of  the  kings  and  the 
flattery  of  the  artists  cre&ted  a  new  kind  of  statues : 
the  princ^  were  frequently  identified  with  certain 
deities,  and  were  consequently  represented  as  such, 
with  all  the  requisite  attributes.  In  many  cases 
the  mere  bnst  of  a  king  was  put  upon  the  body  of  a 
statue  of  a  god.  This  was  a  most  dangerous  rock 
for  artists ;  for  the  simple  representation  of  a  king 
in  the  shape  of  a  god,  which  commenced  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Alexander,  was  soon  thought  an  in- 
sufficient mark  of  veneration,  and  art  degenerated 
into  a  mere  instrument  of  the  most  vulgar  flattery : 
pomp.and  show,  and  tasteless  ornaments  were  mis- 
taken for  art.  Flattery  towards  the  great  was  also 
sliuwii  in  the  monstrous  number  of  statues  that 
«ere  erected  to  one  and  the  same  individual.  De- 
metrius Phalereus  bad  360,  or,  according  to  others, 
1600  statues  erected  to  him.*  When  the  honour 
of  a  statue  ceased  to  be  considered  as  a  high  dis- 
tinction, and  when  it  became  necessary  to  produce 
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sach  nnmbers  of  statnee,  the  workmai.'ship  natond 
ly  became  worse  in  proportion  as  the  honour  sank 
in  public  estimation.  During  this  time  it  became 
customary  to  combine  with  the  statues  of  kings  and 
generals  symbolical  <«pTesentations  of  towns,  whVsh 
are  called  r6xat  miiuv.  In  Magna  Grecia  at 
gradually  fell  into  decay  after  the  wars  with  IhK 
Romans ;  and  the  example  of  Capua,  from  which 
an  the  statues  were  carried  to  Rome,  afTords  us  an 
instance  of  the  robberies  and  plunder  w^lch  were 
committed  by  the  Romans  in  other  towns  of  Italy 
But  even  after  the  Roman  conquests,  tbo  coltiva 
tion  of  the  plastic  arts  cannot  have  ceased  altogether, 
as  we  must  infer  from  the  numeromi  works  found 
at  Pompeii,  some  of  which  possess  a  higher  degre* 
of  perfection  and  beauty  than  might  have  been  ex. 
pected  in  works  of  so  late  a  date.  In  Sicily  the 
activity  of  the  artists  appears  to  have  ceased  aftei 
the  Roman  conquest,  for  the  nnmerous  works  with 
which  Syracuse  was  adorned,  and  with  which  we 
are  made  acquainted  by  Cicero,'  mostly  belong  to 
an  earlier  period. 

Shortly  before  the  taking  of  Corinth  by  Mum- 
mius,  statues  in  bronze  and  marble  were  revived  at 
Athens ;  and,  although  the  artists  were  far  inferioi 
to  those  of  former  times,  yet  they  still  produced 
works  of  great  excellence,  as  they  showed  their 
good  sense  and  taste  by  making  the  raasterworks 
of  their  predecessors  the  subjects  of  study  and  imi- 
tation.* Among  those  who  contributed  most  to 
this  revival  of  statuary  were  Cleomenes  (who  made 
the  Medicean  Venus,  an  imitation  of  that  of  Cnidus, 
but  inferior  in  point  of  taste  and  delicacy),  his  son 
Cleomenes  (by  whom  there  is  a  statue  in  the  Lou- 
vre, which  shows  an  exquisite  workmanship,  but 
little  life),  Glycon,  Apollonius,  and  others. 

About  the  close  of  this  period,  and  for  more  than 
a  century  afterward,  the  Romans,  in  the  conquest 
of  the  countries  where  the  arts  had  flourished,  mado 
it  a  regular  practice  to  carry  away  the  works  of 
art ;  and,  as  they  were  unable  to  appreciate  theit 
value  and  merit,  they  acted,  in  many  cases,  no  bet- 
ter than  rude  barbarians,  regarding  the  most  pre 
cious  relics  of  art  in  no  other  light  than  that  ol 
chairs  and  tables,  which  might  be  made  again  at 
pleasure,  and  at  any  time.  At  first  these  robberies 
were  carried  on  with  some  moderation,  as  by  Mar- 
cellus  at  Syracuse  and  by  Fabius  Maximus  at 
Tarentum,  and  only  with  a  view  to  adorn  their 
triumphs  and  the  public  buildings  of  Rome.  The 
triumphs  over  Philip,  Antiochus,  the  i£tolians,  the 
Gauls  in  Asia,  Perseus,  Pseudo-Philip,  and,  above 
all,  the  taking  of  Corinth,  and  subsequently  tho 
victories  over  Mithradates  and  Cleopatra,  filled  thf 
Roman  temples  and  porticoes  with  the  greatest  va 
riety  of  works  of  art.  After  the  taking  of  Corinth, 
the  Roman  generals  and  governors  of  provinces  be 
gan  to  show  a  kind  of  amateurship  in  works  of  art 
which  was  probably  more  owing  to  the  fashion  pro- 
vailing  among  the  Roman  grandees  than  to  any  rea 
taste  or  love  for  the  fine  arts:  they  now  robbec 
whatever  they  could  to  adorn  their  own  residences. 
Sometimes  either  their  avarice  or  necessity  induced 
them  to  melt  down  the  most  precious  works  with- 
out any  regard  t )  artistic  worth.  The  sacrilegioot 
plunder  of  temples,  and  the  carrying  away  of  the  sa 
cred  statues  from  the  public  sanctuaries,  which  had 
at  first  been  prevented  to  some  extent  by  the  pon- 
tif!^  became  afterward  a  common  practice.  The 
manner  in  which  Verres  acted  in  Sicily  is  but  one 
of  many  instances  of  the  extent  to  which  these  rob- 
beries were  carried  on.  The  emperors,  especially 
Augustus,  Caligula,  and  Nero,  followed  these  exam- 
ples, and  the  immense  nnmbei  of  statues  whioii 
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Ciutwlth8tandii.j  all  this,  remained  at  Rhodes,  Del- 
ist, Athens,  and  Olympia,  is  truly  astonishing.' 

Before  we  prcceed  to  describe  the  stale  of  statu- 
ary dunng  the  last  stage,  in  which  Rome  was  the 
centre  of  the  ancient  world,  it  will  be  necessary  to 

five  an  outline  of  the  history  of  statuary  among  the 
Itruscans  and  Romans  down  to  the  year  146  B.C. 
The  Etinscans  were,  on  the  whole,  an  industri- 
ous and  enterprising  people.  Different  hypotheses 
ba7e  been  proposed  to  account  fo.  the  cultivation 
of  OB  artsf  in  which  this  nation  excelled  all  others  in 
central  and  northern  Italy,  as  well  as  for  the  pecu- 
liar style  in  some  of  their  productions.  Some  wri- 
ters think  that  it  was  owing  to  colonies  from  Lydia, 
which  were  established  at  Ceere  and  Tarquinii ; 
others,  that  the  Etruscans  themselves  were  a  Pelas- 
gian  tribe.  "Vt  :*h  the  works  of  Grecian  art  they 
must  have  become  acquainted  at  an  early  time, 
through  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  of  south- 
ern Italy ;  and  their  influence  upon  the  art  of  the 
Etruscans  is  evident  in  numerous  cases.  The  East, 
also,  appears  to  have  exercised  some  influence  upon 
the  Etruscans,  as  many  works  of  art  found  in  Etru- 
ria  contain  precisely  the  same  representations  as 
those  which  we  find  in  Asia,  especially  among  the 
Babylonians.  However  this  may  have  been  effect- 
ed, we  know  for  certain  that  the  whole  range  of  the 
fine  arts  was  cultivated  by  the  Etruscans  at  an 
early  period.  Statuary  in  clay  (which  here  supplied 
the  place  of  wood,  ^davo,  used  in  Greece)  and  in 
bronze  appears  to  have  acquired  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  In  267  B.C.,  no  less  than  2000  bronze 
statues  are  said  to  have  existed  at  Volsinii,*  and 
numerous  works  of  Etruscan  art  are  still  extant, 
which  show  great  vigour  and  life,  though  they  do 
not  possess  a  very  high  degree  of  beauty.  Among 
them  we  may  mention  the  Chimeera  of  Arretium  (at 
Florence) ;  the  Capitoline  She- wolf,'  which  was 
dedicated  in  B.C.  296  ;  the  Minerva  of  Arezzo  (now 
at  Florence),  and  others.  Some  of  their  statues 
are  worked  in  a  Greek  style ;  others  are  of  a  char- 
acter peculiar  to  themselves,  and  entirely  different 
trom  works  of  Grecian  art,  being  stiff  and  ugly ; 
others,  iigain,  are  exaggerated  and  forced  in  their 
movements  and  attitudes,  and  resemble  the  figures 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  representations  of  Asi- 
atic nations.  Etruscan  utensils  of  bronze,  such  as 
candelabra,  paterae,  cups,  thrones,  &c.,  embellished 
with  various  ornaments  and  figures,  were  very 
highly  valued  in  antiquity,  and  even  at  Athens  at  a 
time  when  the  arts  were  still  flourishing  there* 
Their  works  in  stone,  especially  the  alto  and  basso 
relievos,  which  are  found  in  considerable  numbers 
on  chests  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  of  very  inferior  merit. 

The  Romans,  previously  to  the  time  of  the  first 
Tarquin,  are  said  to  have  had  no  images  of  the 
gods,  and  for  a  long  time  afterward  their  statues 
of  gods  in  clay  or  wood  were  made  by  Etruscan 
artists.*  During  the  early  part  of  the  Republic,  the 
works  executed  at  Rome  were  altogether  of  a  use- 
ful and  practical,  and  not  of  an  ornamental  charac- 
ter, and  statuary  was,  in  consequence,  little  cultiva- 
ted. But  in  the  course  of  time,  the  senate  and  the 
people,  aa  well  as  foreign  states,  which  were  in- 
debted to  some  Roman,  began  to  erect  bronze  stat- 
ues to  distinguished  persons  in  the  Forum  and  other 
places.*  The  earliest  works  of  this  kind  which  we 
can  consider  as  really  historical  are  the  statues  of 
Attus  Navius,'  of  Minucius  outside  the  Porta  Tri- 
gemira,  and  of  Pythagoras  and  Alcibiades,  which 
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Stood  io  the  comers  of  the  comitiam  rmn  tlM>  jtmi 
B.C.  314  down  to  the  dictatorship  ot  Sulla.'  Thi 
last  two  statues  were  undoubtedly  of  Greek  won- 
manship.  The  eariiest  metal  statue  of  a  deity  was, 
according  to  Pliny,  a  Ceres  which  was  made  (rfthe 
confiscated  property  of  Spurius  Cassius,  aboot  48S 
B.C.*  Two  other  metal  statues  of  gods  were  tke 
Capitoline  Hercules,  800  B.C.,*  and  the  cokmii 
statue  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  wbicb,  according  ta 
Livy,  was  made  about  490  B.C.*  The  nomber  of 
statues  of  men  in  the  Forum  appeaia  soon  to  have 
become  very  great,  and  many  persons  seem  to  harp 
had  them  erected  there  without  any  right :  heace, 
in  161  B.C.,  the  censors  P.  Cornelias  Scipio  and  H. 
Popilios  removed  from  the  Forum  all  statues  of 
maigistrates  which  had  not  been  erected  with  ibe 
sanction  of  the  senate  or  the  people.*  A  sutoe  of 
Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  stood  in  the 
porticus  of  Metellus.  The  artists  by  whom  these 
and  other  statues  were  executed  were  nndoabtediT 
Greeks  and  Etruscans. 

V.  Fifth  Period,  from  01.  168  (B.C.  146)  to  Ihef^  ^ 
the  Watern  Empire. 

Dunng  this  period  Rome  was  the  capital  of  neat- 
ly the  whole  of  the  ancient  world,  not  through  its 
intellectual  superiority,  but  by  its  military  and  poiil- 
ical  power.  But  it  nevertheless  became  the  centre 
of  art  and  literature,  as  the  artists  resorted  thiihei 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  for  the  purpose  of  seek- 
ing employment  in  the  houses  of  the  great.  IV 
mass  of  the  people,  however,  had  as  little  taste  for. 
and  were  as  little  concerned  about  the  arts  as  ever.' 
In  addition  to  this,  there  was  still  a  strong  party  of 
the  Romans  who,  either  from  an  affected  or  an  hon- 
est contempt  for  the  Greeks,  entertained  the  vaia 
hope  of  being  able  to  restore  the  olden  limrs 
These  circunostances  account  for  the  fact  thai  a 
man  like  Cicero  thought  it  necessary  to  conceal  ind 
disguise  his  love  and  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  It 
was,  therefore,  only  the  most  distinguished  and  in- 
tellectual Romans  that  really  loved  and  cherisbfd 
the  arts.  This  was  both  a  fortunate  and  an  unlor- 
tunate  circumstance :  had  it  not  been  so,  art  would 
have  perished  at  once ;  now  it  continued  in  some 
degree  to  be  cultivated,  but  it  experienced  the  same 
fate,  which  it  has  met  with  at  all  times,  when  it  has 
continued  its  existence  without  the  sympathies  of 
the  people,  and  merely  under  the  patronage  of  the 
great.  Notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, there  were  a  number  of  distinguished  ar- 
tists at  Rome  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Repub- 
lic, who  had  really  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  ancieal 
Greeks,  and  produced  works  of  great  beauty  and 
merit.  We  need  only  mention  such  names  as  Pasi- 
teles  of  southern  Italy,  who  was  a  Roman  citizen, 
and  made  an  ivory  statue  of  Jupiter  for  the  Temple 
of  Metellus ;'  Arcesilaus,  of  whom  Pliny  mentiom 
several  highly  valued  works,  and  whose  models 
were  prized  more  than  the  statues  of  others  ;  De- 
cius,  who  even  ventured  to  rival  Chares  in  the  art 
of  founding  metal  statues ;  Praxiteles,  Diogenes, 
and  others.  During  the  Empire  the  arts  declined, 
and,  with  some  noble  exceptions,  merely  adminis- 
tered to  the  vanity,  luxuries,  and  caprices  of  the 
emperors.*  The  inertness  of  the  times,  says  Pliny,* 
has  destroyed  the  arts ;  and  as  there  were  no  more 
minds  to  be  represented,  the  representations  <if  the 
bodies  were  likewise  neglected.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, excellent  and  talented  sculptors  still  arose,  and 
adorned  the  palaces  of  the  emperors  with  beamiiiil 
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'jfuups.    fliny'  mentiona  is  such  Craterus,  Pytho- 
(lurus,  Polydectes,  Hennolaos,  a  second  t>ythodonis, 
\neinon,  and  Apbrodisius  of  Tralles.    In  the  time 
ol'  Nero,  who  did  much  for  the  arts,  we  meet  with 
Zenodorus,  a  founder  of  metal  statues,  who  was 
commissioned  by  the  emperor  to  execute  a  colossal 
statue  of  110  feet  high,  representing  Nero  as  the 
Sun.    The  work  was  not  completely  executed,  as 
the  art  of  using  the  metal  had  fallen  into  oblivion. 
Id  A.D.  75  the  statue  was  consecrated  as  a  Sol,  and 
was  afterward  changed  into  a  statue  of  Comraodus 
by  altering  the  head.*     The  principal  sculptured 
works  that  were  produced  during  the  Empire  were, 
'.  Reliefs  on  public  monuments,  such  as  those  adorn- 
ing the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  which  represented 
the  apotheosis  of  the  emperor,  and  his  triumph  over 
Judea     The  invention  and  grouping  of  the  figures 
ire  good  and  tasteful,  but  the  execution  is  careless. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  reliefs  of  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  in  the  Forum  of  Domitlan,  in  which  the 
trapery  in  particular  is  very  bad.    2.  Statues  and 
ousts  of  the  emperors.    These  may  again  be  divi- 
ded into  classes,  and  are  easiest  distinguished  by 
the  costumes  in  which  they  are  represented.    They 
are  (a.)  faithful  portraits  in  the  costume  of  ordinary 
life  iloga),  or  in  the  attire  of  warriors  {itatuce  Ihoror 
tata),  generally  in  an  attitude  as  if  they  were  ad- 
dressing a  body  of  men,  as,  e.  g.,  the  colossal  statue 
of  Augustus  in  the  palace  Grimani.    To  this  class 
also  belong  tbo  equestrian  statues,  and  the  statues 
upon  triumphal  cars  with  from  two  to  six  horses, 
and  sometimes  even  with  elephants,  which  were 
frequently  miide  for  emperors  out  of  mere  vanity, 
and  without  there  having  been  any  real  triumph  to 
occasion  such  a  work.*    (i.)  Such  statues  as  were 
intended  to  show  the  individual  in  an  exalted,  hero- 
ic, or  deified  character.    Among  those  were  reck- 
oned the  so-called  Achillean  statues,  which  were 
first  made  in  the  time  of  Augustus ;  they  were  na- 
ked, and  bore  a  basta  in  one  hand  ;*  and,  secondly, 
statues  in  a  sitting  position,  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  naked,  and  a  pallium  covering  the  loins. 
These  statues  were  intended  to  represent  an  em- 
peror as  Jupiter,  but  sometimes  also  as  an  Apollo.* 
This  method  of  representing  an  emperor  as  a  god 
Mras  at  first  practised  with  much  good  taste.    The 
statues  of  the  ladies  of  the  imperial  families  are  like- 
wise either  simple  and  faithful  portraits,  or  they  are 
idealized  as  goddesses  :  specimens  of  each  kind  are 
still  extant.    The  custom  adopted  in  the  Macedo- 
nian time,  of  combining  allegorical  representations 
of  towns  and  provinces  with  the  monuments  erected 
in  honour  of  the  sovereigns,  was  sometimes  follow- 
ed by  the  Romans  also,  and  some  of  them  were 
made  by  very  distinguished  artists.*    In  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  the  column  of  Trajan,  with  sculptures 
representing  the  victory  of  this  emperor  over  the 
Dacians,  and  other  similar  works,  were  executed. 
We  also  possess  a  beautiful  colossal  statue  of  Nerva 
in  the  Vatican,  and  in  the  Louvre  there  is  a  beauti- 
fal  statua  thoracata  of  Trajan,  and  several  fine  busts 
of  the  same  emperor. 

Down  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  statuary  had  be- 
come more  and  more  confined  to  the  representation 
of  subjects  of  a  common  nature,  so  that  at  length 
we  scarcely  find  anything  else  but  the  records  of 
Tiotories  in  the  reliefs  on  the  public  monuments,  and 
the  varices  kinds  of  statues  of  the  emperors  and  the 
members  of  their  families.  But  in  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian the  arts  seemed  to  begin  a  new  aera.  He  him- 
self was  undoubtedly  a  real  lover  and  connoisseur 
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01  art,  and  he  encouraged  it  not  only  at  Roue,  b« 
in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  The  great  viUa  of  Tra- 
jan below  Tivoli,  the  ruins  of  which  cover  an  ex- 
tent of  ten  Roman  miles  in  circumference,  was 
richer  in  works  of  art  than  any  other  place  in  Italy 
Here  more  works  of  art  have  been  dug  out  of  the 
ground  than  anywhere  else  within  the  same  com- 
pass. Hadrian  was  fond  of  the  ancient  forms  in 
art  as  well  as  in  language,  and  many  works  m  the 
archaic  style  still  extant  may  have  been  executed 
at  this  time.  Some  statues  made  at  this  time  com- 
bine Egyptian  stiffness  with  Grecian  elegance,  and 
especially  the  representations  of  Egyptian  deities, 
such  as  that  of  Isis,  are  half  Greek  and  half  Egyp; 
tian.  But  by  the  side  of  this  strange  school  there 
existed  another,  in  which  the  pure  Greek  style  was 
cultivated,  and  which  has  produced  works  worthy 
of  the  highest  admiration.  Foremost  among  these 
stand  the  statues  and  busts  of  Antinous,  for  whom 
the  emperor  entertained  a  passionate  partiality,  atjd 
who  was  represented  in  innumerable  works  of  art. 
The  colossal  bust  of  Antinous  in  ths  Louvre  is  rcdc- 
oned  one  of  the  finest  works  of  ancient  art,  and  is 
placed  by  seme  critics  on  an  equality  with  the  best 
works  that  Greece  has  produced.  The  two  cen- 
taurs of  black  marble  on  the  Capitol  probably  belong 
to  the  reign  of  Hadrian  :  one  of  them  is  executed 
in  an  old  and  noble  style,  and  is  managed  by  a  little 
Eros  riding  on  his  back ;  the  other  looks  more  like 
an  intoxicated  satyr.  There  are  also  some  very 
good  works  in  red  marble  which  are  referred  to  this 
period,  as  it  is  not  known  to  have  been  used  before 
the  age  of  Hadrian. 

As  the  arts  had  received  such  encouragement  and 
brought  forth  such  fruits  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
the  effects  remained  visible  for  some  lime  during 
the  reign  of  the  Antonines.  Antoninus  Pius  built 
the  great  villa  at  Lanuvium,  of  which  ruins  are  still 
extant,  and  where  many  excellent  works  of  art  have 
been  discovere<l.  But  sophistry  and  pedantic  learn- 
ing now  began  to  regard  the  arts  with  the  same 
contempt  as  the  ignorance  of  the  Romans  had  for- 
merly done.  The  frieze  of  a  temple,  which  the  sen- 
ate caused  to  be  erected  to  Antoninus  Pius  and 
Faustina,  is  adorned  with  griflbns  and  vessels  of 
very  exquisite  workmanship ;  but  the  busts  and 
statues  of  the  emperors  show  in  many  parts  an  af- 
fected elegance,  while  the  features  of  the  counte- 
nance are  tasteless  and  trivial  copies  of  nature. 
The  best  among  the  extant  works  of  this  time  are 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  of  gilt 
bronze,  which  stands  on  the  Capitol,  and  the  column 
of  M.  Aurelius,  with  reliefs  representing  scenes  of 
his  war  against  the  Marcomanni.  The  busts  which 
we  possess  of  M.  Aurelius,  Faustina,  and  Lucius 
Verus,  are  executed  with  very  great  care,  especially 
as  regards  the  hair.  The  number  of  the  extant 
busts  of  the  Antonines  amounts  to  above  one  hun- 
dred ;  and  the  rate  at  which  busts  of  emperors 
were  sometimes  multiplied,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  senate  sometimes  ordained  that 
the  bust  of  an  emperor  should  be  in  the  house  of 
every  citizen. 

After  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  the  symptom* 
of  decline  in  the  arts  became  more  and  more  visible. 
The  most  numerous  works  continued  to  be  busts 
and  statues  of  the  emperors,  but  the  best  among 
them  are  not  free  from  affectation  and  manneritra. 
The  hair,  especially  in  the  representatiors  of  foiLlle 
figures,  becomes  gradually  utterly  tasteless ;  and  in- 
stead of  the  natural  hair,  the  artists  made  it  a  point 
to  show  that  it  was  a  aige  peruque,  which  in  some 
cases  might  he  put  on  and  taken  off  at  pleasure. 
(Vid.  GiLiBDi.)  In  the  time  of  Caracalla  many 
statues  were  made,  especially  of  Alexander  the 
Great.    Alexander  Severus  was  a  great  admirer  at 
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tatOM,  not  from  a  genuine  love  of  art,  but  bectose 
■le  deligtited  in  the  representations  of  great  and  good 
meu.'  The  relief  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Sep- 
'  timius  ScTeruB,  representing  bis  victories  over  the 
Fartbians,  Araha,  and  the  Adiabeniana,  have  scarce- 
ly any  artistic  merits.  During  this  time  of  decay 
the  custom  arose  of  adorning  the  sarcophagi  with 
figure*  in  bigh  relief,  representing  scenes  from  the 
legeols  of  Demeter,  Dionysus,  and  from  the  he- 
roic ages  of  Greece ;  sometimes,  also,  the  fable  of 
Eros  and  Psyche  :  all  these  contained  allnsions  to 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Art,  however,  now 
declined  with  great  rapidity :  busts  and  statues 
were  more  seldom  made  than  before,  and  are  awk- 
ward and  poor ;  the  hair  is  frequently  indicated  by 
nothing  else  but  holes  bored  in  the  stone.  The  re- 
liefs on  the  sarcophagi  gradually  become  monoto- 
nous, lifeless,  and  evidently  executed  without  spirit. 
Tbe  reliefs  on  the  arch  of  Constantine,  which  are 
not  taken  from  that  of  Trajan,  are  perfectly  rude  and 
worthless,  and  those  on  the  column  of  Theodosius 
were  not  better.  Art,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  ceased  to  exist ;  statues  of  victors  in  the 
puhlii  games  continued  to  be  erected  down  to  the 
fourth,  and  statues  of  the  emperors  (at  Constanti- 
nople) down  to  tbe  eighth  century ;  but  at  Rome, 
as  at  Constantinople,  those  who  were  honoured  in 
this  way  were  more  concerned  about  their  rank  and 
dress  being  properly  represented  in  their  statues, 
than  about  the  real  artistic  merit  of  the  work.  Stat- 
uary became  mere  manual  labour,  and  required  no- 
thing but  mechanical  skill.  At  Constantinople,  how- 
ever, where  statues  had  been  collected  from  Rome, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  the  events  of  history  al- 
lowed tie  plastic  arts  to  die  away  more  gradually 
than  in  Italy. 
Before  concluding,  it  remains  to  say  a  few  words 
n  the  ditstruction  of  ancient  works  of  art.  During 
be  lattei  part  of  the  reign  of  Constantine,  many  stat- 
ues of  tie  gods  were  destroyed  and  melted  down, 
and  not  li>ng  after  his  time  a  systematic  destruction 
began,  wlich  under  Theodosius  spread  over  all  parts 
}f  the  Empire.  This  spirit  of  destruction,  however, 
was  not  directed  against  works  of  art  in  general 
and  as  such,  but  only  against  tbe  papin  idols.  Tbe 
opinion,  therefore,  which  is  entertained  by  some, 
that  the  losses  we  have  sustained  in  works  of  an- 
cient art  are  mainly  attributable  to  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  is  too  sweeping  and  general.  Of 
the  same  character  is  another  opinion,  according  to 
which  the  final  decay  of  ancient  art  was  a  conse- 
quence of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  new  religion. 
The  coincidence  of  the  general  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity with  the  decay  of  the  arts  is  merely  acci- 
dental. That  the  early  Christians  did  not  despise 
the  arts  as  such,  is  clear  from  several  facts.  We 
know  that  they  erected  statues  to  their  martyrs,  of 
which  we  have  a  specimen  in  that  of  St.  Hippolitus 
in  the  Vatican  library ;  and  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  Christians  devoted  themselves  to  the  exercise 
of  the  arts.*  The  numerous  works,  lastly,  which 
have  been  found  in  the  Christian  catacombs  at 
Rome,  might  alone  be  a  sufficient  proof  that  the 
early  Christians  were  not  hostile  towards  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  heroes  of  their  religion  in  works 
of  art.  The  hostility,  such  as  it  appears  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Augustin,  cannot  therefore  have  been  gen- 
wal :  and,  in  fact,  Christianity  during  the  Middle 
Kgea  became  as  much  the  mother  of  the  arts  of 
modnni  times  as  the  religion  of  Greece  was  the 
mother  of  ancient  art.  Another  very  general  and 
yet  incorrect  notion  is,  that  the  Northern  barbarians, 
aOer  the  conquest  of  Rome,  intentionally  destroyed 
works  of  art.    This  opinion  is  not  supported  by  any 
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of  the  contemporary  historians,  nor  is  it  a^  aU  pc«* 
able.  The  barbarians  were  only  anxioaa  to  carry 
with  them  the  most  precious  treasuies  in  oiJer  u 
enrich  themselves ;  a  statue  must  have  b<!Gn  an  ol 
ject  of  indiflerence  to  them.  What  perished,  per 
ished  naturally  by  the  ciroumstances  and  calamhic* 
of  the  times  :  in  times  of  need,  bronxe  atatues  wm> 
melted  down,  and  the  material  used  for  other  pai 
poses ;  marble  statues  were  frequently  broken  to 
pieces  and  used  for  building  materials.  If  we  con- 
sider the  history  of  Rome  during  the  first  oentorm 
after  tbe  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Germans,  we  havs 
every  reason  to  wonder  that  so  many  specimens  of 
ancient  art  have  come  down  to  our  times.' 
STELAI  (or^Xai).  ( Vid.  Foiios,  p.  467.) 
STHEN'IA  {odevta),  a  festival  with  contests,  eei- 
ebrated  by  the  Argives  in  honour  of  Zeus,  sumameo 
Sthenius,  who  had  an  altar,  consisting  of  a  large 
rock,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hermione.*  Plutarch' 
states  that  the  naXti  or  wrestling,  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  contests  at  this  festival,  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  flute ;  and  he  also  mentions  a  traditioo, 
according  to  which  the  festival  had  originally  beec 
held  in  honour  of  Danaos,  and  that  it  was  afterwan! 
consecrated  to  Zeus  Sthenius. 

STIBA'DIUM.  {Yid.  Mekia,  p.  633.) 
•STIB'IUM  {oTififu),  a  Solphuret  of  Antimony, 
used  from  the  eariiest  times,  and  still  employed  al 
the  present  day  in  tbe  East  for  tinging  black  the 
hair  and  eyebrows,  the  eyelashes  and  edges  of  the 
lids ;  this  last  application  being  with  a  view  to  in- 
crease the  apparent  size  of  the  eye.  '•  PUny's  de- 
scription of  ttibium,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  "  doea  not 
suit,  in  all  respects,  the  common  sulphoret  of  anti- 
mony ;  but  this  mineral  may  have  been  fonnd  tbeo 
more  frequently  associated,  as  it  now  sometimes  i» 
with  the  white  oxide,  or  with  the  nickeliferoos  su' 
phuret,  to  either  of  which  Pliny's  description  of  i 
as  *  eanditia  nilentque'  might  be  with  propriety  a|>> 
plied."  Hardouin  correctly  states,  according  to 
Adams,  that  the  ancients  were  most  probably  un- 
acquainted with  pure  tnlimony,  which  is  a  factitioua 
substance,  or,  at  least,  is  rarely  fonnd  aa  a  native 
ore.  It  is  called  rerpii^uvov  by  Hippocrates,  finaa 
its  being  made  into  pastils  of  a  square  form."  On 
the  ancient  antimony,  consult  Pliny's  Natural  His- 
tory.* 
STILLICroiUM.  (VH.  Stavmms,  p.  878.) 
STILUS  or  STYLUS  is  in  aU  probabOity  tbe  same 
word  with  the  Greek  orvXof,  awl  conveys  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  an  object  tapering  like  an  arcbiteetiiral 
column.    It  signifies, 

I.  An  iron  instrument,*  lesrabling  a  pencil  in 
size  and  shape,  used  for  writing  apon  waxed  tab- 
lets.* At  one  end  it  was  sharpened  to  a  point  far 
scratching  the  characters  apon  tbe  wax,^  while  tbe 
other  end,  being  flat  and  circular,  served  to  lender 
the  surface  of  the  tablets  smooth  again,  and  ao  to 
obliterate  what  had  been  written.  'Thus  «<rtere  «(>- 
lum  means  to  erase,  and  heno^  lo  correct,  as  in  the 
well-known  precept  tape  ttilw*  tert**.*  The  stylos 
was  also  termed  graphium,'  and  the  case  in  which 
it  was  kept  gravUariutn'*  or  gtapkiari*  Ikeca. '  >  Tbe 
following  woodcut  is  from  a  picture  found  in  Hereu- 
laneum." 
S.  A  sharp  stake  or  spil'e  i^aced  in  pitfalls  befoir 
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Ml  '  ikrraichiii«nt  to  embarrass  the  progress  of  an 
•tuiJautf  CLCDiy.*  It  was  intended  to  anawtr  the 
tame  |><.:>'we  as  the  contrivances  called  eip^  lilU, 
and  t<i>«iuti  by  Cesar.* 

3.  A  bronze  needle  or  rod  for  picking  womib  off* 
fruit-trees  ;'  also  a  wooden  probe  employed  in  gtr- 
dening  operations.* 

It  bears,  also,  the  meaning  of  the  stem  of  a  tree  or 
vegetable,*  which  is,  perhaps,  the  primary  signifioa- 
tion  of  oTvAof . 

*STIMMI,  the  Oreek  name  for  what  the  Romans 
called  Sd'Mum.    (Wd.  Stibicm.) 

STIPENDIA'RII.  The  stipendiarie  urbes  of  the 
Roman  provinces  were  so  denominated,  as  being 
subject  to  the  payment  of  a  fixed  money  tribute, 
"  ttipendium,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  vectigales, 
who  paid  a  certain  portion,  as  a  tenth  or  twentieth 
of  the  produce  of  their  lands,  their  cattle,  or  cus- 
toms. The  word  "  stipendium"  was  Dsed  to  signify 
the  tribute  paid,  as  it  was  originally  imposed  for, 
and  afterward  appropriated  to,  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing the  Roman  soldiers  with  pay  (ttipeniium*). 
The  condition  of  the  urbes  stipendiaris  is  generally 
tLought  to  have  been  more  honourable  than  that  of 
11  .e  vectigales,  but  the  distinction  between  the  two 
t(.nns  was  not  always  observed.'  The  word  sti- 
pendiai  ius  is  also  applied  to  x  person  who  receives 
a  fixed  salary  or  pay,  as  a  "  »lipendiariut  miUt,"*  a 
phrase  which  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  veteran 
who  has  received  pay  for  many  years,  or  served  in 
many  campaigns.*  Some  MSS.  have  stipendiosus 
m  the  passage  last  quoted,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  bet- 
ter reading." 

STIPE'NDIUM,  a  pension  or  pay,  from  siipem 
and  pendo,  because,  before  silver  was  coined  at 
Rome,  the  copper  money  in  use  was  paid  by  weight, 
and  not  hy  tale."  According  to  Livy,  the  practice 
of  giving  pay  to  the  Roman  soldiers  (ti^  tlipeTidium 
milet  it  publico  aeciptret)  was  not  introduced  till 
B.C.  405,  on  the  occasion  of  the  taking  of  Tarracina 
or  Anxur.  He  represents  the  change  as  the  spon- 
taneous and  unsolicited  act  of  the  senate ;  but  from 
another  passage"  we  learn,  that  in  the  year  421  B.C. 
the  tribunes  had  proposed  that  the  occupiers  of  the 
public  land  should  pay  their  vtctigal  regularly,  and 
that  it  should  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the 
troops.  The  concession  was  probably  accelerated 
by  the  prospect  of  the  last  war  with  Veil,  and  made 
with  a  view  of  conciliating  the  plebs,  who,  without 
some  such  favour,  would  in  their  then  humour  have 
refused  to  vote  for  the  war.  Livy  also  represents 
the  funds  for  the  payment  to  have  been  raised  by  a 
tributum  or  general  tax ;  but,  as  Arnold  observes," 
**  The  vectigal  or  tithe  due  from  the  occupiers  of  the 
public  land  was  to  provide  pay  for  the  soldiers ;  and 
if  this  were  not  sufl^cient,  it  was  to  be  made  good 
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|qr  a  tax  or  tribute  levied  upon  the  whole  peopm 
"nis  tithe,  however,  was  probably  paid  very  irregu 
larly,  and  hence  the  pay  of  soldiers  wo.ild,  in  poini 
of  fact,  be  provided  chiefly  out  of  the  tributmu."  A 
few  years  after  this  concession  (B.C.  403),  and  dU' 
ring  the  hostilities  against  Veil,  a  certain  amount 
of  pay  was  assigned  (certut  nununu  arit  at  attig- 
naiuM*)  to  the  knights  also,  or  Equitbi,  p.  416. 
Livy,  however,  seems  to  be  here  speaking  of  th<> 
citizens  who  possessed  an  equestrian  fortune,  but 
had  no  horse  (egtuu  publiau)  assigned  to  them  by 
the  state ;  for  it  had  always  been  customary  for  the 
knights  of  the  18  centuries  to  receive  pay  out  of  the 
common  treasury  in  the  shape  of  an  allowance  foi 
the  purchase  of  a  horse,  and  a  yearly  pension  of 
8000  attet  for  its  keep.  ( Vid.  Jkt  Eqdebtks,  M» 
HoiDiASioK.)  Hence  Niebuhr*  doubts  the  accura- 
cy of  the  account  which  is  given  by  Livy,'  and  ob- 
serves that  "the  Veientine  war  cannot  have  beeb 
the  occasion  on  which  the  practice  of  giving  pay  to 
the  troops  was  first  established :  the  srarii  must 
undoubtedly  have  always  continued  to  pay  pensions 
(ttpittti  to  the  infantry,  in  the  same  way  as  single 
women  and  minors  did  to  the  knights :  and  the 
change  consisted  in  this,  that  every  legionary  now 
became  entitled  to  pay,  whereas  the  number  of  pen- 
sioners had  previously  been  limited  by  that  of  the 
persons  liable  to  be  charged  with  them ;  and  hence 
the  deficiency  was  supplied  out  of  the  crarium  from 
the  produce  of  the  vectigal,  and  when  this  failed,  by 
a  tribute  levied  even  from  those  plebeians  who  were 
themselves  bound  to  serve."  Consequently,  the 
tribunes  murmured  that  the  tribute  was  only  impo- 
sed for  the  sake  of  ruining  the  plebs.*  In  support 
of  his  opinion,  Niebuhr*  advances  arguments  which 
at  least  make  it  very  probable  that  the  "patem& 
legislation"  of  Servius  Tullius  provided  for  the  ps^ 
of  the  infantry  in  the  manner  mentioned ;  but  eves 
admitting  this,  the  practice  might  have  been  discon 
tinned,  so  as  to  justify  the  statement  made  on  this 
subject  by  Livy.  We  have  not  space  to  repeat  oi 
discuss  those  arguments  here,  and  therefore  simply 
refer  to  them  in  vol.  i.,  p.  374,  and  vol.  ii.,  p.  441, 
of  his  Histoiy.  According  to  Polybius,*  the  daily 
pay  of  a  legionary  amounted,  in  his  time,  to  two 
oboli,  which,  as  be  makes  a  drachma  equivalent  to 
a  denarius,  and  a  denarius,  in  paying  the  soldiers, 
was  then  estimated  at  ten  a»e<,'  and  not  at  six- 
teen, as  was  usual  in  other  money  transactions, 
gives  S^d  (uit»  a  day,  or  100  a  month.  Now  the 
yearly  pension  of  the  knights  (SOOO  (u«»),  observes 
Niebuhr,  gives,  if  we  take  the  old  year  of  10  months, 
SOO  ttfu  a  month ;  just  double  the  pay  of  the  foot- 
soldiers.  In  later  times  the  knights  received  triple 
pay  (triplex  ttipendium  merebaTil).  This  allowance 
was  first  established  by  the  military  tribune  Co. 
Cornelius  Cossus  (400  B.C.),  and,  according  to  Nie- 
buhr, was  then  designed  as  a  compensation  to  those 
who  served  with  their  own  horses :  it  did  not  be- 
come the  general  custom  till  some  time  afterward. 
Polybius*  thus  speaks  of  the  stipendium  of  his  day, 
which  he  calls  iyj/uviov,  as  St.  Luke'  also  doea. 
"  The  foot-soldier  receives  as  pay  two  oboli  a  day ; 
the  centurion  twice  as  much  ;  the  horseman  9 
drachma  or  denarius.  The  foot-soldiers  also  re 
ceive  in  com  every  month  an  allowance  (dtmejuum) 
of  |ds  of  an  Attic  medimnus,  or  about  S  bushels 
of  wheat ;  the  horsemen  7  medimni  of  barley  and  S 
of  wheat.  The  infantry  of  the  allies  receive  the 
same  allowance  (airoiuTpoivTat)  as  the  Roman; 
the  horsemen  lid  medimni  of  wheat  and  fi  \t{  barley. 
But  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  allied  forces 
receive  their  allowance  as  a  gratuity ;  the  Roman 
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■aldiera,  oi  tap  contrary,  hare  deducted  from  their 
pay  the  money  value  of  whatever  they  receive,  in 
com,  armour,"  or  clothes."  There  was,  indeed,  a 
law  passed  l>y  C.  Gracchus,'  which  provided  that, 
besides  their  pay,  the  soldiers  should  receive  from 
the  treasury  an  allowance  for  clothes;  but  from 
Tacitus*  this  law  seems  either  to  have  been  repeal- 
ed or  to  have  fallen  into  disuse.  The  two  oboli  of 
I'olybius,  which  we  make  equal  to  3}d  atta,  are 
.-«ckoned  by  Plautus  in  round  numbers  at  3  asset. 
Thus  he  says,'  "  Isti  fui  trium  mimmorum  causa 
nileunl  sub  falas."  This  amount  was  doubled  for 
the  legionaries  by  Julius  Ceesar*  before  the  civil 
war.  He  also  gave  them  corn  whenever  he  had 
the  means,  without  any  restrictions  (sine  modo  nen- 
surajue).  Under  Augustus*  it  appears  to  have  been 
raised  to  10  asses  a  day  (three  times  the  original 
sum),  or  300  a  month,  or  1200  in  four  months. 
Now,  as  the  original  amount  of  their  pay  had  been 
tripled,  the  soldiers  could  not  complain  if  the  dena- 
rius were  reckoned  at  16  asses  in  payments  made 
Ir,  themselves  as  well  as  other  persons ;  and,  taking 
this  value,  the  1300  asses  amount  to  exactly  3  au- 
rei,  or  3.y400  asses.  This  sum,  then,  was  consid- 
ered as  a  unit,  and  called  sUpendium,  being  paid 
three  times  a  year.  Hence  Suetonius  says  of  Do- 
mitian,*  "  Addidit  ci  auartum  slipendivm,  temos  ou- 
ceos;"  a  fact  which  Zonaras'  otherwise  expresses 
by  stating  that,  instead  of  76  drachmce  (t.  e.,  dena- 
rii), Domitian  gave  the  soldiers  100,  i.  e.,  he  made 
an  addition  of  25  denarii  or  1  aureus  to  their  pay. 
The  expression  of  Suetonius  supposes  that  3  au- 
rei  were  paid  every  quarter  instead  of  every  four 
months,  after  the  addition  made  by  Domitian  ;  that 
of  Zonaras  implies  that  4  aurei  instead  of  3  were 
paid,  as  before,  every  three  months,  the  annual 
amount  being  the  same  either  way,  and  the  quar- 
terly or  four  months'  instalment  of  3  or  4  aurei  be- 
ing called  a  stipendium.  Niebuhr's'  statement  on 
this  subject  is  only  partially  correct,  or  else  obscure : 
«t  any  rate,  if  the  soldiers  received  10  asses  a  day, 
they  must  have  received  more  than  1200  a  year. 

The  prsetorian  cohorts  received  twice  as  much 
as  the  legionaries.'  The  pay  of  the  tribunes  is  not 
known ;  but  it  was  considered  very  great,"  and  prob- 
ably was  not  less  than  48  aurei  per  annum  after  the 
time  of  Domitian.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention 
that,  if  bis  pay  were  withheld,  the  Roman  soldier 
was  allowed,  by  an  old  unwritten  custom,  to  distrain 
the  goods  (per  pignoris  eapionem)  of  the  officer 
whose  duty  it  was  to  supply  it.  The  eques  was  al- 
lowed the  same  privilege  against  the  persons  who 
were  bound  to  furnish  him  with  the  «es  equestre  for 
the  purchase  of  his  horse,  and  the  ees  hordearium 
for  its  keep." 

From  an  expression  which  Lii^"  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  a  patrician  orator,  it  might  be  suppoaed 
that  the  soldiers  always  received  a  fhll  year's  pay, 
independent  of  the  length  of  their  snrnoe  'nuB, 
however,  setsms  so  omeasonabla,  that  wa  uanaot 
ba£  agree  with  Niebohr  ki  sappodtiff  that  the  histo- 
rian was  misled  hy  the  oustom  of  his  own  tjme, 
«^en  a  fiill  year  had  long  been  the  Bti^olated  tenn 
of  a  soldier's  pay  as  well  as  of  his  servioB. 

STIPULA-TIO,  STLPULATOR  (ViiO»u«*- 
noMis,  p  073.) 

STIVA.     (Vid.  Akateum.  p.  Td.J 

8TLENGIS  (orXryyif ).     ( Fici  Loirriton.  k  SOB.  I 

STOA  (oToi)     {Vid.  PoRiicoii.) 

8T0CHEI0N  {oToxeiov).    (Vid.  HoRoLo«iim.; 

■STCEBE  (aT0i6i).  "According  to  HardoaiiLa 
^wcies  of  Sc^iosa ;  but  this  opinion  is  rejected  fay 
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Sprengel,  who  rather  too  confidently  nten  it  tj  tae 
Peterium  spinosum,  L.  Stackboose  holds  it  to  be 
the  Slcebe  cenlaurea.'" 

*STCECHAS  {oToixat),  a  species  of  Laveoder, 
probably,  as  Sprengel  maintains,  the  Lamdnia 
Staehas.* 

STOLA  was  a  female  dress  worn  ovei  the  tunic 
it  came  as  low  as  the  ankles  or  fe^  (ad  lotos  sltU 
demissa'),  and  was  fastened  round  the  body  by  a 
girdle,  leaving  above  the  breast  broad  fcdds  (m^ 
siorem  stola  fronlem*).  The  tnnic  did  not  reach 
much  below  the  knee,  but  the  essential  disiinctioG 
between  the  tunic  and  stola  seems  to  have  bees, 
that  the  latter  always  had  an  Instita  or  iouoee 
sewed  to  the  bottom,  and  reaching  to  the  insiep.* 
Over  the  stola  the  palla  or  palliom  was  worn  (mi. 
Pallium),  as  we  see  in  the  cut  annexed.* 


Tlie  stola  seems  to  have  been  usually  fasiuoce 
over  the  shoulder  by  a  Fibula  or  clasp,  and  usoaBf 
had  sleeves,  but  not  always. 

The  stola  was  the  characteristic  dress  of  the  Ro- 
man matrons,  as  the  toga  was  of  the  Roman  men ' 
Hence  the  meretrices  were  not  allon  cd  to  wear  it 
but  only  a  dark-coloured  toga  ;*  and,  accordingly, 
Horace'  speaks  of  the  maiTona  in  contradistinction 
to  the  togaia.  For  the  same  reason,  women  who  had 
been  divorced  from  their  husbands  on  accoant  of 
adultery  were  not  allowed  to  wear  the  stola,  ba( 
only  the  toga  ;•'  to  which  Martial  alludes.** 

»STOMO'MA.    (Vid.  Adabas.) 

STRA'GULUM.     ( Vid.  Tapes.) 

STRATEGOS  (arpaniyoi).  The  office  and  title 
of  (jTpanj/of,  or  general,  seem  to  have  been  more 
especially  peculiar  to  the  democratic  states  of  an- 
cient Greece :  we  read  of  them,  for  instance,  at 
Athens,  Tarentum,  Syracuse,  Argos,  and  Tharii ;" 
and  when  the  tyrants  of  the  Ionian  cities  in  Asia 
Minor  were  deposed  by  Aristagoras,  he  established 
arpariiyoi  in  their  room,  to  act  as  chief  magistrates." 

The  strategi  at  Athens  were  instituted  after  tte 
reniodelling  of  the  constitutioD  1^  Clisthenea,  to 
discharge  the  duties  winch  tad  ii>  fdiner  tinea 
been  praformed  either  by  the  king  oi  the  aiclioa 
p(demarcho8.  Tliey  were  ten  in  number,  one  fat 
each  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  chosen  by  the  suflisges 
C(r^rovfa)of  thepeoplu.**  Before  entering  oo  their 
dnties,  they  were  required  tu  submit  to  a  MuMuob, 
or  examination  of  their  character  -,■  *  and  no  one  wai 
eligible  to  the  office  unless  be  had  legitimate  dd- 
dren,  and  was  possessed  of  landed  propurty  in  Atti- 
ca.''   They  were,  as  their  name  denotes,  introsteii 
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whh  tlie  eitnmuuid  on  military  expeditionti.  with 
the  superintendence  of  all  warlike  preparations,  and 
with  the  regulation  of  all  matters  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  war  department  of  the  state.  They 
levied  and  enlisted  the  soldiers  (KariXefav),  either 
oersonoUy  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  taziarchs.' 
Thej  were  intrusted  with  the  collection  and  man- 
igement  of  the  dafopal,  or  property-taxes  raised 
«)r  the  purposes  of  war ;  and  also  presided  over, 
•r  ofiS.  iated  as  tieayoydt  in,  the  courts  of  jus- 
■ice  in  vhich  any  disputes  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject or  the  trierarchy  were  decided.'  They  also 
•ominated  from  year  to  year  persons  to  serve  as 
Irierarchs,*  and  took  cognizance  of  the  cases  of 
AifTiDoets  arising  out  of  the  trierarchy  and  proper- 
ty-taxes (hniom  Tof  diTfASoeic*)-  They  also  presi- 
ded at  courts-martial,  and  at  the  trials  in  cases  of 
accusation  for  non-performance  of  military  and  na- 
val duties.  {Vid.  A£TPATEIA£  and  ANATMA- 
XIOT  rPA^Al.)  They  likewise  had  the  power  of 
conrening  extraordinary  assemblies  of  the  people  in 
cases  of  emergency  [iid.  Ecclbsia,  p.  384),  and 
from  the  instance  of  Pericles,  it  wouM  almost  seem 
that  in  critical  times  they  had  the  power  of  prevent- 
ing an  assembly  being  h<ilden.*  But  their  most 
important  tnst  was  the  command  in  war,  and  it  de- 
pended upon  circumstances  to  how  many  of  the 
number  it  was  given.  At  Marathon  all  the  ten  were 
present,  and  the  chief  command  came  to  each  of 
them  in  turn.  The  archon  polemarchus  also  was 
there  associated  with  them,  and,  according  to  the 
ancient  custom,  his  vote  in  a  council  of  war  was 
equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  generals.'  In  the  expe- 
dition against  Samos,  also,  all  the  ten  generals  were 
engaged,^  the  poet  Sophocles  being  one  of  the  num- 
ber ;'  but  it  is  obvious  that  in  most  cases  it  would 
be  neither  convenient  nor  useful  to  send  out  the 
whole  number  on  the  same  undertaking,  and,  du- 
ring the  course  of  a  protracted  war,  it  would  be  ne- 
eessiiry  for  some  of  them  to  be  left  at  home  in 
charge  of  th«  war  department  there.  Accordingly, 
in  the  best  times  of  Athens,  three  only  were,  for 
the  most  part,  sent  out ;  one  of  these  (Tpjrof  avrof) 
was  considered  as  the  commander-in-chief,  but  his 
colleagues  had  an  equal  voice  in  a  council  of  war. 
Sometimes  a  strategus,  as  Pericles,  was  invested 
with  extraordinary  powers :'  in  like  manner,  the 
three  generals  engaged  in  the  Sicilian  expedition, 
Nicias,  Alcibiades,  and  Lamachus,  were  made  av- 
roKpurope^,  or  supreme  and  independent  in  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  it.'*  So  also  was  Aristides  in 
bis  command  at  Platca  But  even  in  ordinary  ca- 
ses the  Athenian  generals  were  not  fettered  in  the 
conduct  of  a  campaign  by  any  council  of  war  or 
other  controlling  authority,  as  the  Spartan  kings 
sometimes  were ;  still  they  were  responsible  for  it, 
and  in  (he  time  of  Demosthenes"  exposed,  at  the 
termination  of  their  command,  to  capital  indictment 
at  the  c^irioe  of  the  people,  or  from  the  malevolence 
of  perMwal  enini^.''  Eren  Pericles  himselP*  was 
Onedhytfaepeoiilefoi  impat6dinismai]agement,lMit 
watty  beoaoae  tfae  Athaniaat  <i*ei«  diaappontted  in 
tteir  ezpectatioiis. 

In  tha  timeB  of  OiaMaa  and  fbocMO,  tiowevier, 
tlie  pteiuer  part  of  the  feoerato  regolarly  remained 
at  bonne  to  ooDdoet  the  prooeeskms,  dro.,  as  the  dt- 
■WDS  did  to  enjoy  them,  leaving  their  wars  to 
be  ooodDcted  itj  mercenaiiee  and  theit  leader*.** 
Some  of  them,  too,  were  not  commanders  of  all  tfae 
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troops,  but  only  of  the  horse  and  foot  of  separai* 
armies  (ffrponjyif  i  km  row  BitiMV  or  oTrXirtv,  and 
6  tni  Tuv  iinreuv) :  and  one  of  them,  the  general  of 
the  administration  {6  M  ry^  iiotn^aeui),  perfonned 
part  of  the  judicial  labours  of  the  strategi  and  oth- 
er civil  services,  such  as  that  of  giving  out  the  pay 
of  the  troops.'  We  must  also  remember  that  the 
Athenian  navy,  as  well  as  the  army,  was  command- 
ed by  the  strategi,  whence  the  •  pretoria  navis'  « 
flag-ship  is  call^  arpaniylc  vaOt* 

The  strategi  at  Athens  were  perhaps  the  most 
important  officers  of  the  Republic,  especially  during 
war ;  and  among  them  are  numbered  some  of  hei 
most  distinguished  citizens,  Miltiades,  Themisto 
cles,  Pericles,  Phocion,  &c.  But  the  generals  of 
the  early  times  differed  in  many  respects  from  the 
contemporaries  of  Demosthenes.  Formerly  the  gen 
eral  and  the  statesman  were  united  in  one  person  , 
the  leader  in  the  field  was  the  leader  in  the  assem- 
bly, and  thus  acquired  a  double  influence,  accom- 
panied with  a  double  responsibility.  But  in  later 
times,  the  general  and  the  professed  orator  oi 
statesman  were  generally  perfectly  distinct,*  and 
the  latter,  as  will  always  be  the  case  in  free  states, 
had  by  far  the  greater  influence.  The  last  of  the 
Athenian  generals  who  was  considered  to  unite  the 
two  characters  was  Phocion,  who  was  general  no 
less  than  forty-five  times.*  Accordingly,  the  various 
parties  into  which  the  state  was  then  divided  had 
each  their  orator  and  general,  the  former  acting  as 
a  recognised  leader  ;*  and  a  general,  when  absent 
on  foreign  expeditions,  was  liable  to  be  maligned  or 
misrepresented  to  the  people  hy  an  unfriendly  and 
influential  demagogue.'  Hence  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  generals  of  the  age  of  Demosthenes  were 
neither  so  patriotic  nor  so  distinguished  as  those  of 
former  times,  more  especially  when  we  call  to  mind 
that  they  were  often  the  commanders  of  mercenary 
troops,  and  not  of  citizens,  whose  presence  might 
have  checked  or  animated  them.  Moieover,  the) 
suffered  in  moral  character  by  the  contamination  of 
the  mercenary  leaders  with  whom  they  were  asso- 
ciated. The  necessity  they  were  under  of  provi- 
ding their  hired  soldiers  with  pay,  habituated  them 
to  the  practice  of  levying  exactions  from  the  allies; 
the  sums  thus  levied  were  not  strictly  accounted  for, 
and  what  should  have  been  applied  to  the  service 
of  the  slate  was  frequently  spent  by  men  like  Cha- 
res upon  their  own  pleasures,  or  in  the  purchase  of 
a  powerful  orator.'  .\nother  effect  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  characters  was,  that  the  respansi- 
bility  of  the  general  and  of  the  orator  or  minister 
was  lessened,  and  it  was  in  most  cases  easy  for  a 
general  to  purchase  an  apparently  disinterested  ad- 
vocacy of  his  conduct.  There  was  this  farther 
abuse  connected  with  the  system,  that,  according  to 
Isocrates,'  military  command  was  so  much  coveted, 
that  the  election  of  generals  was  often  determined 
by  the  most  profligate  bribery. 

The  mnet  eaiinent  generals  of  tim  time  of  D» 
moethenee  were  Timraiens,  Chabrias,  Iphksrates, 
and  Diopitbee :  OhaiesandLysksleeweremferJorto 
tbem  both  in  toyalty  and  skOl,  bat  the  former  and 
the .  merooiary  Chvidemos  were  freqaently  em 
ployed.  Towards  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Em 
pine  the  chief  magistrate  at  Athms  was  called 
arptmryi!,  or  the  doke  ^  Ckmstantine  bestowed  on 
him  the  title  of  itiyctc  orpanryit,  (Mr  the  grmti 
iulce.'  The  military  diieftains  of  the  .£tolian  and 
Acfasan  leagnes  were  also  called  arpariiyol.  The 
AchKan  arpanrfoi  had  the  power  of  oonveniBg  a 


1. JBBekh,  ttaatdi.,  it.,  o.  T.— Don.,  Pro  Cora.,  p.  «•,  11.) 
t.  (EfnrnuD,  tahrtneh  d.  Oii«di.  StMtwIt., «  IH.)— S.  (hMr. 
Ds  Pms,  170.)-4.  (Plot.,  Phoc, ».— W•cluIBntl^  1.,  ii.,  4  TB ) 
—4.  (DmmMIi.,  an.,  ii~jH>-«.  (DmhoAIi.,  Da  ClisncB.,  VI. 
IS.— Waohnnth,  I.  e.)-7.  (Tkirhrall,  Hiit.  of  Onw*,  v  ,  s 
tl4.>— 8.  (Do  Puw.  1«.>-0  (JnUiarOni    '  \ 
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letieral  assembly  cf  the  league  on  extrs'wl.'nary  oc- 
casions.' 

•STRATI0TE8  (urporwinir),  a  species  of  plant, 
probably  a  kind  of  water-lentil.  "  The  orpaTiuTtK 
iroTomof  was  most  probably,  according  to  Sprengel, 
the  Pittia  Strttiotit.  WoodviUe,  treating  of  the 
common  Yarrme  or  MUUfoil,  says  of  it,  '  This  plant 
appears  to  be  the  OTpariuTtic  ;i:(Xtd^AXof  of  the 
Greek  writers.'  It  is  pretty  generally  looked  npon 
•8  being  the  AehiUea  miUefolium.  It  got  the  name 
of  AehilUa  from  its  being  supposed  the  herb  used  by 
AJhilles  in  dressing  wounds."* 

STRATO'RES.  1.  Imperial  equerries  subject 
to  the  tribunus  stabuli.  Their  proper  duty,  as  the 
name  imports,  was  to  saddle  the  horses  ;  they  also 
led  them  from  the  stable,  and  assisted  the  emperor 
to  mount  Hence  they  were  termed  in  Greek  dvo- 
<oX((f.  From  the  addition  of  tniVu  to  their  title,  it 
aRpears  that  they  were  considered  as  part  of  the 
military  establishment.'  Consuls  and  praetors  had 
their  stratores,  as  we  learn  from  inscriptions,*  and 
perhaps  sdiles  also.* 

3.  Officers  sent  into  the  provinces  to  select  hor- 
ses for  the  stud  of  the  prince  or  for  the  general  ser- 
vice of  the  state.*  These,  in  all  proteibility,  be- 
kinged  tu  the  same  body  with  those  mentioned 
above ;  the  title  ttratora  a  publieit  ratimibiu,  by 
which  they  are  usually  distinguished  in  works  upoii 
Roman  antiquities,  rests  upon  no  authority  excep'. 
'he  letters  STR  A.  P.  R.  in  an  inscription,'  tbo  in- 
terpretation of  which  is  very  doubtful. 

3.  Jailers  under  the  orders  of  the  etmmenla/icn- 
(M,  or  chief  inspector  of  prisons.*  To  these  Ulpian 
.efers,'  "  nemo  procomulum  ttratorc*  tuos  La/jere  po- 
U*l,*ed  eorumvice  milUa minitttrioinpr<Mi,ciu fun- 
guntuT,"  although  the  passage  is  quoted  in  most  dic- 
tionaries as  bearing  upon  the  stratores  at  the  stable." 

4.  In  the  later  Latin  writers,  and  especially  in 
tbe  monkish  historians  of  the  iiiiiHc  A^(ia,*Cratorct 
denote  a  chosen  body  of  soldiers  aeut  in  advance  of 
U  army  to  eiplore  the  country,  to  determine  the 
proper  line  of  march,  to  select  the  spots  best  fitted 
for  encamping,  and  to  make  a'l  Ihe  arrangements 
necessary  fur  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  troops 
when  they  halted,  their  duties  being  in  some  re- 
spects analogous  to  those  of  the  classical  melatoru, 
and  io  others  lu  those  of  a  modem  corpt  de  guide*." 

6.  We  find  id  an  inscription  the  words  Diomedm 
Ap.  Stratob,  which  is  g'.nsrally  understood  to  coin- 
naemorate  the  lanours  of  some  individual  in  paving 
the  Appian  Way,  aoJ  nwnlion  is  made  of  ttratoret 
of  this  descripliou  ir  rjiother  inscription  found  at 
Mayence." 

STRENA,  a  pre:«-it  ^ven  on  a  festive  day  and  for 
the  sake  of  g(>od  otuui,**  whence  a  good  omen  is  call- 
ed by  Plautus  ban  i  strena.**  It  was,  however,  chiefly 
applied  to  a  ne^ryear's-gifX,  to  a  present  made  on 
the  calends  of  January.  In  accordance  with  a  sen- 
atus  consultum,  newyear's-gifts  bad  to  be  present- 
ed to  Augustuu  in  the  Capitol,  even  when  he  was 
absent.'*  Ihe  person  who  received  such  presents 
was  accustomed  to  make  others  in  return  (ttrcTia- 
rium  commerdum) ;  but  Tiberius,  who  did  not  like 
Ihe  custom  on  account  of  the  trouble  it  gave  him. 
Mid  also  of  the  expense  in  tiiaking  presents  m  re- 


1   (Lit..,  xxxTiii.,  11  — Poljb.,  jr.,  7.  ^  S.)— 1.  (Diaacor.,  it., 
lie,  191 — Adwn,  Appimd.,  (.t.)— 1.  (Sput.  CanolL,?^- 
ima.  Mumll.,  xxx.,  i.— Vid.  Dacuii*,  a.  t.)— 4  (OralL,  Inaer. 
TW,  mo,  iSa-i—t.  (OraU.,  nTrSM.)-*.  (Amm.  Mucell., 
cix.,  S.— Cod.  Theod.,  Tiii.,  tit.  8,  a.  4.— Cod.,  lii.,  tit.  Si.— Sal- 
it.  ad  Capitol,  M.  Antanm.,  8 ;  ad  Trabell.  FoU.,  Valer.,  3.)— 
(ataUT,p.DLxiz.,n.  8J— 8.  (Cod.Theod~ix.,tit.S,a.  1.)— 0. 
lif.  1,  tit.  18,  a.  4.)—  10.  (Compara  th«  NoUtia  Digniutum 
aiMCii  Oiiaatia,  a  13  and  c  101,  in  Gnni  Thaa.  Rom.  Antiq., 
ca.  Tii.,  p.  1379  and  p.  1608.)— II.  (Symm.,  Epiat.  ad  Theod. 
•t  Valant.,  1.— Dnoaoga,  a.  t.)— IS.  (Orell.,  n.  H30.— Cumpan 
'fLcha,  Geaohichta  Vm Mainz.)— IJ.  (Faatos,  a.T.)— 14.  (StUdi., 
-..  »,  34.)— 1».  (Snat.,  Oout.,  »7.— Coinpan  Dion  Caaa,  liv., 
ISl 
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turn,  irequently  left  Rome  at  the  be^inniog  oi  Ja» 
uary,  that  he  might  be  out  of  the  way,'  and  aht 
strictly  forbade  any  such  presents  to  be  oflirred  hia 
after  the  first  of  January,  as  be  used  to  be  annoyed 
by  them  during  tbe  whole  of  tbe  month.*  The 
custom,  so  far  as  the  emperor  was  concerned,  that 
seems  to  have  fallen  almost  entirely  into  disuse  da- 
ring the  reign  of  Tiberius.  It  was  revived  agaia 
by  Caligula,'  but  abolished  by  Claudius  ;*  it  mint, 
however,  have  been  restored  afterward,  as  we  find 
it  mentioned  as  lato  as  the  reigns  of  Thcodoni 
and  Arcadius.* 

STRIGIL.  (Kt<.  Baths,  p.  146;  huonot.  » 
699.) 

*STRIX.  the  Screech  OwL    {Vid.  Gladz.) 

•STROMBU&  ((rroo^),  a  sheUfisfa,  caUe4  m 
French  Tromfe,  in  English  Tnmptt ;  naiBoty,  tbe 
Cochlea  Strotnlmt,  L.* 

STRO'PHIUM  {Ttuvia,  Totviiiov,  &n6i*afa()  was 
a  girdle. or  belt  worn  by  women  round  tbe  breast 
and  ove<  the  inner  tunic  or  chemise'  (fereti  ttrojim 
lucUuUu  vincta  papilUu*).  It  appears  from  an  ef- 
igram  of  Martial*  to  have  beet,  owally  made  of 
leather.'* 

<STROUTHaON  («rpoM(ov),  tbe  Scpofuru  4h 
cinalit,  or  Soapwort.  "Lucian  mentioDa,"  sayt 
Xdams,  "  that  the  impostor  Alexander  used  to  u 
procure  a  discharge  of  saliva  from  bis  moath.*^' 

•STROUTHOS  (ffrpouWr).  "A  term  used  by 
Paulus  i£gineta  in  the  same  (genera  seace  dat 
Patsert*  is  by  Linnteus,  as  applying  to  the  order  a( 
small  birds.  It  is  more  particulariy  applied,  howev 
er,  to  the  Patter  domutintt,  or  House  Sparrow 
Gesner  supposes  tbe  mpyiTiK  and  rpwyXoiOnK  men 
varieties  of  it ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  tbe  Ut- 
ter was  the  Hedge  Sparrow,  or  Aecentor  moduli  it, 
Cuvier.'"* 

•£TPOTeO%  /uyaXii,  Atimv,  or  'Apali^.  calM 
also  arpovBoKo^ti^ot,  the  Ostrich,  or  Strmttlue-emmt- 
lut,  L.  It  is  described  by  Xenophon,  Aristotie. 
iElian,  Diodorus,  and  others.  Oppian  calls  it  AMm 
nrepotv  fioTov  aymXaitipov,  and  again,  jura  arptm- 
Boto  KufoiXav.  "  The  length  of  its  legs  and  of  its 
neck,"  says  Griffith,  speaking  of  the  oetricb,  "  and 
certain  habits  peculiar  to  it,  have  caused  it  to  be 
compared  to  the  camel.  Eldemiri,  in  his  '  Hisloiy 
of  Animals,'  informs  us,  that  tbe  vulgar  belioT  ia 
Arabia  is,  that  the  ostrich  is  the  productioa  of  a 
camel  and  a  bird.  From  sncb  approximations  are 
derived  the  names  which  the  ostrich  has  reeeivei 
in  various  countries.  The  Persian  name  of  tutur- 
norg  literally  signifies  omul-bird ;  and  it  is  the  same 
with  the  «<rou(A>o-cam</ut  of  the  Latins.  We  cannot, 
however,  say  with  Aristotle,  that  the  ostrich  is  of  aa 
equivocal  nature,  partly  bird,  partly  quadruped  ;  bia 
still  we  may  aver  that,  in  the  chain  of  being,  it  evi- 
dently constitutes  a  link  between  the  birda  and  the 
mammalia.  Though  decreed,  from  its  bulk,  to  re- 
main upon  the  earth,  and  deprived  of  that  facnky 
which  is  the  eminent  characteristic  of  its  class,  it 
has  received  in  compensation  a  force  and  rapidity  ia 
the  race  far  surpassing  that  of  all  other  existing  aa- 
imals."" 

STRUCTOR.    {Vid.  Ctmnk,  p.  276.) 

*STRYCHNUS  or  -DM  (arfiixvot  or  ■<»),  the 
herb  Nightshade.  *■  I  cann<)t  pretend,"  says  Adam* 
"  to  unravel  all  tbe  confosion  which  invests  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ancient  ttryckni.    Both  Celsns  and  Pliny 


I.  (Dion  Caaa.,  Ini.,  8.)  — 1  (8mt..  Tib.,  34.— Dica  C«L, 
iTii.,  17.)— 3.  (Snot.,  (M.,  41— Dion  (^Ma.,  liz.,  M.)— 4.  (Dioa 
Caaa.,  Ix.,  8.)— S.  (Anion.,  Ep..  XTiiL,  4. — Sjmm.,  Bp.,  x-,  SL) 
-6.  ( Ariitot.,  H.  A.,  i.,  >.— Id.,  it_  4 ;  t.,  l3^Ad«m,Apf  aai. 
a.  T.)— 7.  (Non.,  liT.,  8.)-«.  (CanlL,  liiT_  •».)—•.  (liT,  MLI 
—  10.  (Beckar,  Oallna,  i.,  u.3U.)  — II.  (Dioaeor.,  ri.,  ItL- 
Thaophr.,  H.  P.,  Ti.,  4.  —  Adama,  Afpaod..  a.  T.)  —  IS.  ( 4daaa 
Append.,  >.  T,)— 13.  (Oppian,  Hal.,  >/^  (30.— UL,  Cjnaaf.,  liir- 
Gnffith'f  C-tTi«r    ol  <'ii,f  444.  «o-Ad«na.*r*aa4>«  •* 
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Kate  UUt  the  Strychnot  of  the  Greeks  was  called 
SoUmuth  by  the  Romans.  The  Latin  writers  of  the 
Middle  Ages  term  it  Hamella.  Apuleius  describes 
four  species .-  the  first  called  Horlualu ;  the  second 
called  CaaUmm ;  the  third  called  Hypnotice  aonatif- 
oa,  &c. ;  the  fourth,  Furialit.  Sprengel,  in  his  an- 
notations on  Dioscorides,  arranges  the  ttryelaa  as 
f(riloW8  :  1st.  The  arpvxvot  Ktiwatof  is  the  SoUnum 
mgTum  (common  Nightshade),  or  5.  mtruahtm.  Sd. 
The  a.  aXtKwtadof  is  the  Phytali*  Alkekenri,  com- 
mon Winter-cherr;.  3d.  The  a.  virvunKof  is  the 
Pkf  tali*  somni/era,  or  Cluster-leaved  Winter-cherry, 
itb.  The  a.  /taviKo^  is  the  SoUtmm  Sodomeum,  or 
Black-spioed  Nightshade.  Theophrastus  describes 
the  first,  third,  and  fourth  species.  Stackhouse  sup- 
poses the  last  to  be  the  Atropa  belUdtntna,  which, 
by-the-way,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  plant 
which  Buchanan  calls  '  Solanum  tomniferum,'  and 
describes  very  graphically.  WoodviUe  thinks  this 
species  (the  fourth)  either  the  Atropa  belladonna 
or, Solanum  dulcamara.  Stackhouse  agrees  with 
Sprengel  regarding  the  first  and  third  species.  On 
the  ttryehni  of  the  ancients,  see  in  particular  Schulze 
(Toxicol.  Ytttrum,  c.  18),  whose  account  of  them 
agrees  in  the  main  with  that  given  above.'" 

STULTO'RUM  FE'RM;.    {Yii.  Foehacaua.) 

STUPRUM.  (K.V  >DaLTBEiai(,  Cokcobiwa, 
Imckstoii.) 

STYLUS.    (KtU  Stilus.) 

•STYPTE'RIA  (imnmifM),  "From  the  cir- 
cumstance alone  uf  the  localities  in  which  Dioscor- 
ides says  the  armmipia  was  found,  namely,  Melos, 
Lipari,  Sardinia,  &c.,  we  can  have  nu  difficulty  in 
deciding  it  to  have  been  the  Oclohadral  Alum  of 
Jamnson,  <■  e..  Sulphate  of  Alumine  and  Potash. 
Tlie  ancients,  however,  have  described  several  varie- 
ties, which  have  exercisrHt  the  ingenuity  of  the  com- 
inentators  to  determine  what  they  were.  Alston 
calls  the  arvimipia  ox^arii '  alumen  teutile  vtl  plumo- 
titm.*  He  says, '  the  true  plumose  or  feathered  alum 
is  a  salt,  in  colour  and  grain  somewhat  resembling 
amiantus,  tasting  like  common  alum.'  Dr.  Hill  de- 
•  iribes  the  plumote  alum  as  consisting  uf  efflores- 
cences which  bang  from  the  rocks  in  certain  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  where  the  earth  is  full  of  alum. 
These  specimens  were  called  rpixnit  by  the  Greeks, 
as  if  composed  of  hairs.  He  alludes,  I  presume,  to 
the  Hoar  Salz  (Hair  Salt)  of  Werner,  formerly  sup- 
posed a  variety  of  alum,  but  consisting,  according  to 
Klaproth,  of  a  mixture  of  the  sulphates  of  magnesia 
and  iron.  Dr.  Kidd  states  that  the  capillary  or  plu- 
mose alum  consists  of  very  delicate  fibres  like  down. 
The  iypri,  or  liquid  alum,  according  to  Dr.  Hill,  was 
what  drops  through  the  fissures  of  stones:  when 
this  assumed  a  round  form,  it  was  called  orpofyiTifi, 
'round.'  Dr.  Milligan  finds  fault  with  Drs.  Jame- 
son  and  Thompson  for  holding  that  the  ancient  alum 
aonsisted  principally  of  the  sulphate  of  iron :  they 
were  right,  however,  in  regard  to  the  alumen  scittile, 
or  hair  alum,  which,  as  we  have  stated,  Klaproth 
found  to  contain  sulphate  of  iron.  This  variety  was 
therefore  considerably  different  from  the  common 
arvKTiipia  of  the  Greeks.'" 

♦STYRAX  (ffnipaf),  a  tree  producing  a  resinous 
gum.  The  gum  is  called  in  Greek  rd  'ripai,  and 
the  tree  which  produces  it  ^  or  <i  aripai.  The  gum 
is  known  in  the  dispensatories  by  the  name  of  Sty- 
rax  or  Storax.  It  has  a  fragrant  oidour,  and  an  agree- 
able, slightly  pungent,  and  aromatic  taste;  it  is 
stimulint,  and  in  some  degree  expectorant.  The 
atorax  of  commerce  is  chiefly  obtained  from  Asiatic 
"Turkey .    The  arvpa^  KoXaftlTri,  mentioned  by  Panlus 


I.  (Thaophr.,  H.  P.,  rii.,  IS ;  ii ,  It.— DioMnr.,  ir.,  71,  TS,  73 
74. — Niewid.,  Th«r.,  75.— Adam*,  ApMiid.,  •.  t.)— S.  (Diowor., 
r.,  Itt.-Pliii.,  H.  N.,  xxxr.,  M  — ilebo*,  ed  HiUigan,  p.  leS  — 
A'^aiLf  Apreiu).,  •.  t.) 
lilt 


iOgineta,  is  the  Styrax  ealamita,  so  called  because 
anciently  packed  up  in  reeds  for  safety  of  carriage. 
The  styrax-tree  is  still  called  in  the  East  ittorak  oi 
tMierk.  The  gum  was  formerly  much  employed  in 
medicine,  but  now  is  little  used  except  in  peifiimes. 
Some  suppose  that  the  tlorax  is  the  true  ttuit  Judao- 
rum,  presented  by  the  Magi  to  the  infaiit  Saviour ; 
others,  however,  are  in  favour  of  the  balm  exuded 
by  the  Amyri*.* 

•SUBER  (^XAof ),  the  Cork-tree,  or  Quercut  Su 
ber,  L.     {Vid.  Pbsllui.) 

SUBLIGA'CULUM  or  SUCCINCTCRIUM  (A'o- 
{u^Mi,  n-epi'Cupi),  Drawers.*  This  article  of  dress,  or 
a  bandage  wound  about  the  loins  so  as  to  answer 
the  same  purpose,  was  worn  by  athletes  at  the  pub- 
lic games  of  Greece  in  the  earliest  ages  {vid.  Ath 
vmTM :  (uoai  viv') ;  but  the  use  of  it  was  soon  dis- 
continued, and  they  went  entirely  naked.*  The  Ro- 
mans, on  the  contrary,  and  all  other  nations  except 
the  GrecJcs,  always  adhered  to  the  use  of  it  in  their 
gymnastic  exercises.*  It  was  also  worn  by  actors 
on  the  stage,*  by  those  who  were  employed  in  tread- 
ing grapes  {vid.  Tobcolib'),  and  by  the  Roman 
pops  at  the  sacrifices,  and  it  then  received  the  de- 
nomination of  limuM,'  which  name  was  also  applied 
to  it  as  worn  by  Roman  slaves.'  The  circumstance 
of  the  slaves  in  India  wearing  this  as  their  only  cov- 
ering,'* is  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  modem  slave- 
ry in  the  West  Indies  and  other  tropical  countries 
Some  of  the  ancient  Gauls  had  such  a  contempt  for 
death  as  to  descend  into  the  field  of  battle  naked, 
with  the  exception  of  the  subligaculum,  or  clothing 
for  the  loins." 

SUBSCRI'PTIO  CENSOHIA.  (Vid.  Inpamia, 
NoTA  Censobu.) 

SUBSECrVA.    (Ftd.  Lbobs  Aobabia,  p.  37.) 

SUBSIGNA'NI.    (FiU  Abky,  Rohan,  p.  103.) 

SUBSTITUTIO.    (Vid.  Hkees,  Roman,  p.  498.) 

SUBSTITUTIO  PUPILLATIIS.  (Vid.  Hbbbi, 
Roman,  p.  498.) 

SUBTE'MEN.    (Fii  Tela.) 

SUBU'CULA.    {KiiTDNioA.) 

SUCCE'SSIO.  This  word  is  nsed  to  denote  a 
right  which  remains  unchanged  as  such,  hut  is 
changed  with  reference  to  its  subject,  the  change 
is  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  right,  when  viewed  as 
attached  to  a  new  person,  is  founded  on  a  preceding 
right,  is  derived  from  it,  and  depends  upon  it.  llie 
right  must  accordingly  begin  to  be  attached  to  the 
new  person  at  the  moment  when  it  ceases  to  be  at 
tached  to  the  person  who  previously  bad  it.  Tlius, 
in  the  case  of  the  transfer  of  ownership  by  tradition, 
the  new  ownership  begins  when  the  old  ownershif 
ceases,  and  it  only  arises  in  case  the  former  pos- 
sessor of  the  thing  had  the  ownership;  that  is,  prior 
ownership  is  a  necessary  condition  of  subsequent 
ownership.  This  kind  of  change  in  ownership  is 
called  subcessio.  It  follows  from  the  definition  ol 
it  that  usucapion  is  not  included  in  it.  The  suc- 
cessio  of  a  heres  is  included  ;  for  though  there  might 
he  8  considerable  interval  between  the  death  and 
the  aditio  hereditatis,  when  the  hereditas  was  once 
taken  possession  of,  the  act  of  aditio  had,  by  a  lega. 
fiction,  relation  to  the  time  of  the  deaith.  Thus 
whereas  we  generally  view  persons  who  posses) 
rights  as  the  permanent  substance  and  the  ri^ts  as 
accidents,  in  the  case  of  succession  the  right  is  the 
permanent  substance,  which  persists  m  a  series  of 
persons. 

The  notion  of  succession  applies  mainly,  though 


1.  (DioMor.,  i.,  79. —  Panlus  jBgin.,  tH.,  c.  11.  —  Adarat^  Ap- 
pend., a.  T. —  EnOTC  Amerio.,  a.  t.)  —  S.  (Joaeph.,  A.  J.,  ill.,  7, 
I)  1.)—*.  (Horn.,  Od.,  xTiii.,  30.)— 4.  (Schol.  ia  Horn.,  11.,  niii. 
(63.— laid.,  Onir.,  itiii.,  17.>— 4.  (Thocrd.,  i.,  6.— Sehol.  in  loc 
— Clara.  Alei.,  PBdag.,  iii.,  9.— laid.,  Ong.,  lix.,  ttl.)— 0.  (Cic^ 
DeOE.i.,  35.)— 7.  (Giiopon.,Ti.,  ll.)-«.  (Viq;.,  .So.,  xu.,  ISO 
—  Sanrinainloc.)— 9.  (0«11.,  N.  A.,  xii.,  3.)  — 10.  (Stnbo  zr 
1,  t  73,  p.  IM.  ad.  Siab.)— 11    iDml.  Sic,  v.,  39.) 
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not  exclosirely,  to  property.  With  respect  to  the 
law  tUHt  relates  to  ramilia,  it  applies  so  far  as  the 
parti  of  the  familia  partake  of  the  nature  of  property, 
such  as  the  power  of  a  master  over  his  slave,  and 
the  case  of  patronatus  and  mancipii  causa.  Thus 
the  patria  pote.stas  and  the  condition  of  a  wife  in 
manu  may  be  objects  of  succession.  It  applies  also 
to  the  case  of  adoption. 

Successio  is  divided  into  singular  succession  and 
oniversal  succession.  These  terms  conveniently 
express  the  notion,  but  they  were  not  Roman  terms. 
The  Roman  terms  were  as  follows :  in  univereum 
jus,  in  cam  duntaxat  rem  succedere  ;'  per  universi- 
tatem,  in  rem  succedere  ;'  in  omne  jus  raortui,  in 
singularum  rerum  dominium  succedere  ;*  in  univer- 
sa  bona,  in  rei  tantum  dominium  succedere.* 

It  is  singular  succession  when  a  single  thing,  as 
an  object  of  ownership,  is  transferred,  or  several 
things  together,  when  they  are  transfeired  as  indi- 
vidual things,  and  not  as  having  relation  to  one  an- 
other in  consequence  of  this  accidental  common 
mode  of  transfer. 

The  object  of  universal  succession  is  property  as 
an  ideal  whole  (universUaa)  without  any  reference 
to  its  component  parts.  Yet  the  notion  of  succes- 
sion applies  as  well  to  a  fraction  of  this  ideal  whole 
as  to  the  unit  which  this  ideal  whole  is  conceived 
to  be ;  for  the  whole  property  being  viewed  as  a 
unit,  it  may  be  conceived  to  be  divided  into  frac- 
tional parts  without  any  reference  to  the  several 
things  which  are  included  in  the  ideal  whole.  It 
was  also  consistent  with  this  species  of  succession 
that  many  particular  rights  should  be  incapable  of 
being  transferred :  thus,  in  the  case  uf  an  hereditas, 
the  ususfructus  of  the  deceased  did  not  pass  to  the 
heres,  and  in  the  case  of  adrogation  neither  the 
ususfructus  nor  the  debts  of  the  adrogated  person, 
according  to  the  old  law. 

The  object  of  universal  succession  is  a  universi- 
taa  as  such,  and  it  is  by  means  of  the  words  uni- 
rer^itas  and  universiuu  that  the  Romans  denote 
this  kind  of  succession ;  but  it  would  be  erroneous 
to  infer  from  this  use  of  the  term  that  succession 
applies  to  all  universitates.  Its  proper  application 
is  to  property,  and  the  true  character  of  universal 
succession  is  the  immediate  passing  over  from  one 
person  to  another  of  all  the  credits  and  debts  that 
belong  or  are  attached  to  the  property.  This  hap- 
pens in  the  case  of  an  hereditas,  and  in  the  case 
of  adrogation  as  to  most  matters.  The  debts  would 
be  transferred  by  adrogation  if  this  were  not  accom- 
panied with  a  capitis  diminutio.  Credits  and  debts 
could  not  be  transferred  by  singular  succession. 
The  cases  of  universal  succession  were  limited,  and 
the  notion  could  not  be  applied  and  made  effectual 
at  the  pleasure  of  individuals.  The  most  important 
cases  of  universal  succession  were  the  property  of 
a  deceased  person ;  as  hereditas,  boaorum  posses- 
sio,  Adeicommissaria  hereditas^  and  otibers  of  the  like 
kind.  The  property  of  a  livuig  person  might  be 
transferred  in  this  way,  in  the  case  of  adrogatio, 
conventio  in  manum,  and  the  bonorum  emtio.*  In 
many  other  cases,  though  the  object  is  to  transfer  a 
whole  property,  it  is,  in  fact,  effected  by  the  transfer 
t>i  the  several  things :  the  following  are  instances 
of  this  kind  of  transfer,  the  gift  of  a  whole  property, 
or  its  being  made  a  dos,  or  being  brought  into  a  so- 
eietas,  or  the  sale  of  an  hereditas  by  a  heres. 

The  notion  of  a  universal  succession  among  the 
Romans  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  no- 
tion of  the  hereditas,  to  which  it  was  necessary  to 
Attach  the  credits  and  debts  of  the  deceased  and 
);e  sacra.   Other  instances  of  universal  succession, 


1.  (Dig.  ai,  tit.  3, 1.  3.)— a.  (Guns,  ii.,  97.— Dii.  43,  tit.  3,  a. 
.)-3.  (Dig.  »9,  tit.  2,  ..  37  '  -4.  (Dig.  39,  til.  4,  t.  «.)-». 
•him,  ii.,  98.) 
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such  as  the  bonorum  possessio,  grew  onl  of  the  ■» 
tion  of  the  hereditas  ;  and  it  was  found  ixnvenieM 
to  extend  it  to  other  cases,  such  as  adrogalioa 
But,  as  already  observed,  the  extension  of  tte  ao- 
tion  was  not  left  to  the  pleasure  of  individuals,  and, 
accordingly,  this  doctrine  was,  to  use  a  Room 
phrase,  juris  publici. 

The  words  successio,  successot,  susesdeie,  kj 
themselves,  have  a  general  meaning,  and  comimae 
both  kinds  of  succession.  Sometimes  these  wordi^ 
by  themselves,  signify  universal  succession,  as  a^ 
pears  from  the  context,*  and  by  such  ex}H<esBioDfi  u 
heredes  ceterique  successores.  In  other  cases  the 
kind  of  succession  is  denoted  by  ^ipropriate  wank, 
as  per  universitatem  succedere,  aoquiiere,  transiie, 
in  universum  jus  succedere,  dec.,  in  the  case  of  mi 
versal  succession ;  and  in  mn,  in  rei  dwniniain,  is 
singularum  rerum  dominium  succedere,  &c.,  in  the 
case  of  singular  succession. 

In  the  phrase  "  per  universitatem  suceedere,"  tha 
notion  01  universal  succession  is  not  directly  ex- 
pressed ;  for  the  phrase  has  immediate  refermoe 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  smgle  thing,  and  it  is  only  by 
means  of  the  word  universitas  that  we  express  the 
notion  that  the  acquisition  of  the  individual  thing  a 
effected  by  means  of  the  acquisition  of  the  whole.* 
SUCCESSOR.     (Vid.  Soccsseio.) 
SUCCINCTO-RIUM.    {Vid.  Sobuoacdhtm.) 
•SUCC'INUM,  the  Latin  name  for  Amier,  Ibonded 
on  the  belief  that  it  consisted  of  the  resinous  jnioe 
((iKciu)  of  certain  trees,  which  had  in  the  coarse  d 
time  bcKXtme  mineralixed  in  the  earth.    ( Vid.  Elio- 

TBOll.)' 

♦SYC'ALIS  (avKoMc),  "a  smaU  bird,  caDed  by 
the  Italians  Becquefigo.  Its  Latin  name  is  Fietdala. 
Brookes  says  it  is  the  same  bird  which  is  called  Ptt- 
lichaps  in  Yorkshire,  being  about  the  size  ot  a  lii> 
net.  He  alludes,  probably,  to  the  MotaciUa  kntU- 
it,  L."* 

•SYCAM'INOS  ((re«<V«»of).    (Fii  Moeba.) 

♦SYCE  (avK^),  the  fig-tree,  properly  called  jRcm 
Cttrica.  "  The  wild  fig-tree  is  called  ipireot  by  Ho- 
mer. The  avK^  Aiyvmi^,  called  also  Kepavia,  is  tlie 
Ficiu  rdigiota  according  to  Stackhouse,  but  ac- 
cording to  Schneider  the  Ceralonia  nfiyitc,  L.,  or 
Carob-tree.  The  avKij  'kXefavipcia  is  the  Pynu 
amelanchier  according  to  Sprengel.  the  Lontara 
Pyretuttca  according  to  Stackhouse.  The  ovk^  'Ir- 
iucij  IB  the  Ficut  Indica,  or  Banyaj.  according  to 
Sprengel,  the  Rkizopkora  mangle,  or  Mangrove,  ac- 
cording to  Stackhouse.  The  Banyan,  orHtdiaa  Jig- 
tree,  is  noticed  by  Theophrastus,  Pliny,  Strabo,  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  Quintus  Curtius,  Arrian,  and  Athe- 
nieus."* 

•SYCOM'OROS  or  -ON  {avKOftopcK,  -o»>X  the  Sje- 
amore-tree,  or  FicMS  Sycomorut.     ( Vid.  Moika.) 

SYCOPHA'NTES  {otiko^itijc).  At  an  early  pe- 
riod in  Attic  history,  a  law  was  made  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  figs.  Whether  it  was  made  in  a  time 
of  dearth,  or  through  the  foolish  policy  of  preserving 
to  the  natives  the  most  valuable  of  their  produc- 
tions, we  cannot  say.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  law  continued  in  force  long  after  the  cause  a( 
its  enactment,  or  the  general  belief  of  it?  utility 
had  ceased  to  exist,  and  Attic  fig-growers  export- 
ed their  fruit  in  spite  of  prohibitions  and  penalties. 
To  inform  against  a  man  for  so  doing  was  consid- 
ered harsh  and  vexatious,  as  all  people  are  iq>t  to 
think  that  obsolete  statutes  may  be  infringed  w  th 
impunity.  Hence  the  term  avKo^avreiv,  wUch  ori- 
ginally signified  to  lay  an  information  against  anelJur 


1.  (Gaiat,  Hi.,  83.)— 3.  (Sarirnj,  Sntam,  *e.,  iii.,  p.  8.— 
Omi«>,  ii.,  97,  &c.— A<utin'«  OntMa  o/ <  Cora  tf  Uctmm  m 
Otmeral  Jwitjmidaiet  may  alio  be  oooaiiltxl  aa  to  tiM  aafc^aottf 
thia  article.)— 3.  (Moon'a  Am.  Bliiunl.,  p.  103.)  —  4.  (Adaaa, 
Apprad.,  a.  ».)— 6.  (Thaophr.,  H.  P..  i.,  S ;  ii.,  3  ■  it.,  t,  4.— Di 
oaoor.,  1.,  184.— Enatath.  ad  II.,  ri.,  4*3.— Adjuaa,  i  n>naU  s  t  I 
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for  expo-ttHf  figt,  came  to  be  applied  to  all  ill-na- 
tared,  malicious,  groundless,  and  yexatious  accusa- 
tions. It  is  deiined  by  Suidas  Vievduf  nvoc  kotti- 
yoptlv.^  As  to  a  different  origin  of  the  word,  see 
BSckh.* 

ivKo<^avTV(,  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes  and  De- 
mosthenes, designated  a  person  of  a  peculiar  class, 
not  capable  of  being  described  by  any  single  word 
In  ov  language,  but  well  understood  and  apprecia- 
'ed  h-  an  Athenian.  He  had  not  much  in  common 
vitl.  our  tycophant,  but  was  a  happy  compound  of 
hs  ■.ynatum  barretor,  informer,  pettifogger,  huybody, 
rogue,  liar,  and  slanderer.  The  Athenian  law  per- 
mitted any  citizen  {rdv  ^ovU/ievov)  to  give  informa- 
tion against  public  offenders,  and  prosecute  them 
m  courts  of  justice.  It  was  the  poUcy  of  the  legis- 
lator to  encourage  the  detection  of  crime,  and  a 
reward  (such  as  half  the  penalty)  was  frequently 
given  to  the  successAil  accuser.  Such  a  power, 
with  such  a  temptation,  was  likely  to  be  abused, 
unless  checked  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  or 
the  vigilance  of  judicial  tribunals.  Unfortunately, 
the  character  of  the  Athenian  democracy  and  the 
temper  of  the  judges  furnished  additional  incentives 
to  the  informer.  Eminent  statesmen,  orators,  gen- 
erals, magistrates,  and  all  persons  of  wealth  and  in- 
fluence, were  regarded  with  jealousy  by  the  people. 
The  more  caoses  came  into  court,  the  more  fees 
accrued  to  the  judges,  and  fines  and  confiscations 
enriched  the  public  treasmy.  The  prosecutor, 
therefore,  in  public  causes,  as  well  as  the  plaintiff 
in  civil,  was  looked  on  with  a  more  favourable  eye 
than  the  defendant,  and  the  chances  of  success 
made  the  employment  a  lucrative  one.  It  was  not 
always  necessary  to  go  to  trial,  or  even  to  com- 
mence legal  proceedings.  The  timid  defendant  was 
t(lad  to  compromise  the  cause,  and  the  conscious 
inlinquent  to  avert  the  threat  of  a  prosecution  by 
paying  a  sum  of  money  to  his  opponent.  Thriving 
informers  found  it  not  very  difficult  to  procure  wit- 
nesses, and  the  profits  were  divided  between  them. 
According  to  Theophrastns,*  Athens  was  full  of  At- 
onaoKoXdKuv  Koi  XuiroivTuv  xai  ilievio/iapripuv  xai 
avKofavTov  xal  tjievdoKXtiT^puv.  The  character  of 
the  avKo^vTttt  will  be  best  understood  by  the  ex- 
amples and  descriptions  found  in  the  Attic  writers. 
Ari'ttophanes  directs  the  keenest  edge  of  bis  satire 
against  them.*  Demosthenes  says :  irovt/pov  6  av- 
Mo^avTTit  Kttl  fiaoKavov  xoi  fiXainav.*  SvKo^vrelv 
TpiiKovra  ionic  in  Lysias,*  signifies  *'  to  extort  thirty 
minas  by  tyeophant-like  practices.*"  That  the  in- 
crease of  litigation  and  perjury  was  in  some  meas- 
ure owing  to  the  establishment  of  clubs  and  politi- 
cal assiiciations,  and  the  violence  of  party  spirit, 
may  be  gathered  from  various  passages  of  ttie  Attic 
writers.' 

The  Athenian  law  did  indeed  provide  a  remedy 
against  this  mischievous  class  of  men.  There  was 
a  ypa^  avKo^mirittc  tried  before  the  thesmothets. 
Any  person  who  brought  a  false  charge  against 
another,  or  extorted  money  by  threat  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings, or  suborned  false  witnesses,  or  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  to  ruin  the  character  of  an  innocent 
man,  was  Ijahle  to  this  ypa^v-  He  might  also  be 
jnt)?eeded  against  by  ^oujti,  fvdeifif,  dn-a/u/v,  itpo- 
Si'Xx,  or  tlaayysXia.*  (See  articles  Fbasii,  &c.) 
The  tris.  was  an  dyuv  nfofroi.  The  heaviest  pun- 
ishment might  be  inflicted,  together  with  dri/u'a 
and  confiscation  of  property.    Besides  this,  if  any 


I  (Staph.,  Thenur.,  8873,  i.)—%.  (Suatah.  dtr  Athen.,  i.,  48.) 
— &  (ap.Athen.,  Ti.,  2M,i.)— 4.  (Seopaiticalwly  Acharn.,  818; 
AtMiUIO;  Plat.,  810  J— 5.  (De  Coron.,  307.— Oomjnn  c.  Ea- 
boL,  1308.)  — 0.  (c.  Ennd.,  177,  ed.  Staj^.)  — 7.  (Sm  farther, 
L71..  Air»i.  KaroX.  knX,  171.— ^Each.,  Da  Fala.  Lag.,  3«,  ad. 
Staph.  — Damoatb,  Da  Cor.,  Ml.  — Xan.,  Mam.,  ii.,9,  M  ;  Da 
Rap.  Ath.,  i.,  4.)  -8.  (Thuc/d.,  viii.,  M.— Dam.,  c.  Bosot.,  Da 
Doca,  1010  ;  c  PaatBi.  »78;  c.  Zanoth.,  886.)— «.  (.SarJi.,  Da 
FaU  l,ag.,  47,  ad.  Staiih   -Dam.  c  Thaoor.,  13SS.) 


man  brought  a  criminal  charge  against  another,  anp 

'  neglected  to  prosecute  it  (hteieMelv),  he  was  liable 

,  to  a  penalty  of  1 000  drachmas,  and  lost  the  privi- 

lege  of  instituting  a  similar  proceeding  in  future, 

'  which  was  considered  to  be  a  species  of  iri/ua.' 

^  The  same  consequence  followed  if  he  failed  to  oh- 

:  tain  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes  at  the  trial.   The  iiro- 

1  StXia  in  civil  action  was  a  penalty  of  the  same  kind, 

'  and  having  the  same  object,  viz.,  to  prevent  the 

i  abuse  of  legal  process,  and  check  frivolous  and  un- 

.  just  actions.    Such  were  the  remedies  provided  by 

'  law,  but  they  were  found  inefficacious  in  practice ; 

and  the  words  of  Aristophanes*  were  not  more  sc 

vere  than  true :  "  there  is  no  charm  against  the 

bite  of  a  ovko^vtik"' 

STKO+ANTI'AS  rPA»H'.   (VU.  Svcophimtm.) 

SUDATIO,  SUDATCRIUM.    (Vid.  Baths,  p. 

149.) 

•SYENITES  LAPIS  (lumn/f  XiBot),  a  species 
of  stone  quarried  near  Syene  in  Upper  Egypt, 
whence  its  name.  "  Of  this,"  says  Dr.  Moore, 
"  were  formed  those  celebrated  obelisks  described 
by  Pliny,  and  which  are  stUl  gazed  at  with  wonder 
either  in  Egypt  or  at  Rome.  This  stone  is  classed 
by  Winckelmann  with  granite,  of  which,  he  says, 
Egypt  furnished  two  varieties,  one  red  and  whitish, 
of  which  are  formed  these  obelisks  and  many  stat- 
ues ;  the  other  white  and  black,  peculiar,  as  be 
thinks,  to  Egypt.'" 
SUFFRA'GIA  SEX.  (Kid.  E<jDiTBt  p.  416.) 
SUFFRA'GIUM,  a  vote.  At  Athens,  the  voting 
in  the  popular  assemblies  and  the  courts  of  justice 
was  either  by  show  of  hands  or  by  ballot,  as  is  ex- 
plained under  Cheirotonkin  and  PssrHos.  It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  at  Rome  the  people  wei« 
always  polled  in  the  comitia  by  word  of  mouth,  till 
the  passing  of  the  Leges  Tabellarise  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century  before  Christ  (vii.  Tabsi,- 
LARiiB  Leges),  wlen  the  ballot  by  means  of  tabejl* 
was  introduced.  (Vtii.  Tabella.)  Wnnder,*  how- 
ever, has  shown  hat  the  popular  assemblies  voted 
by  ballot,  as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth,  long  before 
the  passing  of  the  Leges  Tabellariae,  but  that,  in- 
stead of  using  tabellffi,  they  employed  stones  or  peb- 
bles (the  Greek  f^ipoi),  and  that  each  voter  received 
two  stones,  one  white  and  the  other  black,  the  for- 
mer to  be  used  in  the  approval,  and  the  latter  in  the 
condemnation  of  a  measure.  The  voting  by  word 
of  mouth  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  elections 
and  trials,  and  the  use  of  pebbles  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  enactment  and  repeal  of  laws.  That 
the  latter  mode  of  voting  was  adopted  in  early 
times  is  proved  by  many  passages  of  Dionysius, 
and  especially  by  x.,  41 :  <if  <J  d^/wf  uTyrei  rat  f^ 
^Uf,  ol  veuraroi  rov  irarpuluv — to  iyyela  rCtv 
V>^^v  Toii  ixovrac  u^poivro ;  and  xi.,  58 :  iKii^vaav 
naiioKov  Tt&^ai  imip  t^(  iroAewf  'Puuaiuv,  Koff  iitda- 
Tijv  6v^v,  eif  iv  irtoB^aovToi  rdf  ^^ovf .  It  is  also 
confirmed  by  the  common  expressions  used  with 
reqpect  to  voting,  as  tuffragium  ferre,  mitlere  in 
tuffragia,  inire,  Or  tre  in  euffragia,  which  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  sufiVagium  probably  signified  some 
thing  which  was  put  by  the  hand  from  one  place 
into  another.  For  if  the  Romans  had  from  the  first 
been  polled  only  by  word  of  mouth,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  such  an  e:q)ression  as  tuffragium  ferre 
would  have  been  used  when  they  had  nothing  to 
carry ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  some  such  word  as 
dicere  would  have  been  employed,  more  especially 
as  it  is  certain  that  in  the  most  ancient  times  those 
who  voted  by  word  of  mouth  did  not  go  up  one  by 
one  to  the  officer  who  received  the  votes,  but  re- 


1.  (Dam.,  c.  Mid.,  948 ;  c.  Thaocr.,  1323.)— S.  (Plntua,  S8S.; 
—3.  IVtd.  Platnar,  Proc.  nnd  Klag.,  iJ.,  IM.— Maiar.  Alt.  Proc. 
33S.— Schamanii,  Ant.  Jnr.  Pub.  Gr.,  101, 18i.— Wacoamuth,  1 
ii.,  1S7.— FoUm,  Onom.,  Tiii.,  31,  46,  47,  88.)-4.  (Moora'a  Ave 
Minaral.,  p.  82.) — 5.  (Codax  £rfo*inf  is,  p.  clxrii.,  Ac) 
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mamed  in  theii  places,  and  -wei  ■.  asked  for  t  "nr 
•^otes  by  the  rogalora,  who  thence  derived  ti  sir 
•lame.  Besides  which,  the  word  tuffragium  (an 
scarcely  signify  the  same  as  ttnUnlia  or  vox.  The 
etymology  is  uncertain,  for  the  opinions  of  those 
who  connect  it  with  ^pifeoSot  or  fragor  do  not  de- 
serve notice.  Wunder  thinlcs  that  it  may  possibly 
be  allied  with  tufrago,  and  signified  originally  an 
ankle-hone  or  knuckle-bone.  On  the  passing  of  the 
Leges  Tabellariee,  the  voting  with  stones  or  pebbles 
went  out  of  use.  For  farther  particulars  with  re- 
spect to  the  voting  in  the  comitia,  see  Cohitia,  p. 
295,  DiBiBiTOBBS,  SitvLi.,  Tabella,  Tabkllabia 
Leoes. 

Those  who  had  the  jui  suffragii,  or  the  right  of 
voting  in  the  comitia,  as  weU  as  the  capacity  of  en- 
joying magistracies,  were  citizens  oprtmojur*.  (Vid. 
CrviTAB,  Roman,  p.  261.) 

SUGGESTUS  means  in  general  any  elevated 
place  made  of  materials  heaped  up  {sub  and  gero), 
and  is  specially  appUed  :  1.  To  the  stage  or  pulpit 
from  which  the  orators  addressed  the  people  in  the 
comitia.  {Yid.  Robtba.)  2.  To  the  elevation  from 
which  a  general  addressed  the  soldiers.'  3.  To  the 
elevated  seat  from  which  the  emperor  beheld  the 
public  games,*  also  called  cubiculum.    {Yid.  Cobic- 

VLUH.) 

SUGGRUNDA'RIUM.    (Yid.  Fdmm,  p.  460.) 

Si;i  H£RE'DES.  (Yid.  Hebes,  Rohan,  p.  497, 
408.) 

SULAI  (oiAat)-  When  a  Greek  state,  or  any  of 
Its  members,  had  received  an  injury  or  insult  from 
some  other  state  or  some  of  its  members,  and  the 
former  was  unwilling  or  not  in  a  condition  tu  de- 
clare open  war,  it  was  not  unusual  to  give  a  com- 
mission or  grant  public  authority  to  individuals  to 
make  reprisals.  This  was  called  avXat  or  av^ 
iidovai.'  Polybius*  calls  it  Aafvpov  or  (W«o  Karay- 
y(X>Mi'.  Thus,  when  the  Lacedaemonians  thought 
the  Athenians  had  broken  the  treaty  with  them  by 
making  incursions  from  Pylus,  they  issued  a  proc- 
lamation that  any  of  their  subjects  might  commit 
depredations  on  the  Athenians  (XvKeaBai  tovc  'A0ri- 
vo/owf*).  Demosthenes*  declares  that  the  deputy 
captains  of  triremes  so  misbehaved  themselves  in 
foreign  countries,  plundering  everybody  they  came 
near,  that  no  Athenian  could  travel  safely  dta  roc 
into  TovTuv  ivSpoi-ri^iat  koX  irvXaf  xareairevao'/ievaf, 
where  avii>oXti^ia{  refers  to  the  arrest  of  the  person, 
av)M(  to  the  seizure  of  goods.  Suidas  explains  aiXat 
by  the  synonyme  avTiJL^eic-  '  As  to  dvipoX^tai  for 
another  purpose,  see  Phonos.  In  the  vavriKii  avy- 
ypa^  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes,'  one  of  the 
conditions  is  that  goods  may  be  landed  only  6t:ov  iv 
lai  aiiXai  iaiv  'Adrivaioic,  "  where  no  hostilities  are 
exercised  against  Athenians."  The  people  of  Athens 
passed  a  special  decree  to  authorize  privateering ; 
and  when  any  booty  was  taken  by  Athenian  sub- 
jects, they  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  de- 
termining whether  it  was  lawfully  taken,  whether 
it  ought  to  be  kept  or  restored,  and  what  should  be 
done  with  it.*  The  ancient  practice  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  modem  one  of  granting  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal.* 

SYLLOGEIS  {ovUoyti{),  usually  called  SvJtXo- 
ytif  Toi  %ov,  or  the  collectors  of  the  people,  were 
special  commissioners  at  Athens,  who  made  out  a 
list  of  the  property  of  the  oligarchs  previously  to  its 
confiscation."  They  formed  an  op;^,"  and  seem  to 
have  been  introduced  after  the  dominion  of  the 


1.  (Tuit.,  Hilt.,  i.,  15.)— S.  (Snet.,  Jul.,  7t.— Plin.,  Panag., 
51  }— -3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Lacrit.,  031.— Lysiu,  c.  Nicom.,  185,  ed. 
.  Steph.)  — 4.  (ii.,  M,  36,  53.)  —  5.  (Thucyd.,  v.,  115.)— 6.  (Do 
Coron.  Triomrch.,  1332.)  — 7.  (c.  Lacr.,  927.)  — 8.  (Dom.,  c 
Timocr.,  703.— Argum.,  694,  69S.)—  9.  (Hanjocr.,  «.  v.  £l!Xac.— 
SchSmann,  D«  Comic,  384.— Id.,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Cr.,  307.)— 10. 
'I«i  Rhel.,  p.  304,  Bekktr.)— 11.  (Hatpocr.,  a.  t.  £iiXAoyi  ) 
032 


lliirty  Tyrants.  It  appears  from  an  ii>«.i.piiOi 
that  the  mX>Mya{  had  to  attend  to  the  saiA-eA  ritei 
connected  with  the  worship  of  Athena  and  the 
Olympian  Zeus,  whence  Bockh  conjectures  thai 
they  collected  or  summoned  the  citizens  to  certair 
sacred  rites,  in  which  the  people  were  feasted,  and 
that  from  this  circumstance  they  derived  ttea 
name :  the  property  of  the  cdigarf!^  of  which  the) 
are  said  to  have  made  out  a  list  for  the  parpoai:  ot 
confiscation,  may  have  been  applied  to  lhe«e  puUie 
banquets,  since  confiscated  property  was  not  in- 
frequently divided  among  the  citizens.' 

•SULPHUR.    (Vtd.  Theiok.) 

SULPI'CLE  LEGES.    ( Kid.  Lex,  p.  686.) 

SYMBOLAION,  SYNALLAGMA,  SYjrniKCE 
{av/iloXatov,  omiijiAxiyfui,  awd^Kii),  are  all  worii 
used  to  sigiiify  a  contract,  but  are  distinguishable 
from  one  another.  Sv/ifoX<uov  is  usedof  contiaett 
and  bargains  between  private  persons,  and  peculiar- 
ly of  loans  of  money.  Thus  ov/iSaXeiv  etc  ufipoM* 
too  is  to  lend  upon  the  security  of  a  slave.*  Zcvoa- 
Xayita  signifies  any  matter  negotiated  or  transacted 
between  two  or  more  persons,  whether  a  contract 
or  anything  else.*  IwB^kii  is  used  of  more  soiena 
and  important  contracts,  not  only  of  those  nude 
between  private  individuals,  but  also  of  treaties  and 
conventions  between  kings  and  states.* 

As  to  the  necessity  or  advantage  of  having  writta 
agreements  between  individual,  see  SvicsBAnn 
National  compacts,  on  account  of  their  great  im 
portance,  and  the  impossibility  of  otherwise  pie- 
serving  evidence  of  them,  were  almost  always  coot- 
mitted  to  writing,  and  commonly  inscribed  on  pillan 
or  tablets  of  some  durable  materiaL*  Upon  a 
breach,  or  on  the  expiration  of  the  treaty,  the  piBili 
were  tjiken  down.* 

For  breaches  of  contract  actions  were  maiBtain- 
able  at  Athens,  called  aviiSoXaiuv  (or  amOtioM)  xtf- 
atdaeuc  Hkcu.''  Such  actions,  it  is  apprehended, 
applied  only  to  express  contracts,  not  to  obligatiow 
ex  delicto,  or  the  ixovaia  owoXXuz/iara  of  Aristotle.* 
Thus,  if  I  had  promised  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  by 
a  certain  day,  and  failed  to  perform  that  promise, 
an  action  for  breach  of  contract  would  have  lain  at 
Athens.  But  if  my  cow  had  broken  my  neigfabrar't 
fence,  my  obligation  to  repair  the  damage  wook 
have  given  rise,  not  to  an  action  for  breach  of  ooo- 
tract,  but  to  a  dUii  pXu6tK.'  On  the  other  hand,  a 
iUii  pXuS^t  would  lie  against  a  person  who  hs*. 
committed  a  breach  of  contract ;  for  he  was  regard- 
ed as  a  wrongdoer,  and  liable  to  pay  compensalioB 
to  the  party  injured.  Therefore  Dionysodorus,  who 
had  failed  to  perform  the  conditions  of  a  vovnir 
avyypa^,  had  a  dixi)  flattie  brought  against  bimb; 
the  persons  who  lent  him  money  on  his  ship."  The 
Athenian  law  frequently  gave  an  option  betweca 
various  forms  of  action.  It  is  not,  however,  im- 
probable that  the  diiai  awdiiKuv  xapaSuaeuf  \n* 
only  one  species  of  the  iUti  ^XaiiK,  and  the  name 
one  of  a  less  technical  kind.  Wherever  a  debt  had 
become  due  to  a  Hum  by  reason  of  some  previoai 
contract,  we  may  suppose  that  he  had  the  option 
between  an  action  of  debt  (xpiot)  and  one  fcg 
breach  of  contract.  The  same  observaticm  w3 
apply  to  the  SUat  itapoKaTod^ic^,  apyvpiam,  nai 
others  of  a  similar  kind.  The  main  point  c^  difi^- 
ence  might  be  this :  that  in  a  general  action  fn 

1.  (Corpna  laicr.  Gnc.,  No.  99,  p.  137, 138 ;  Nol  157,  p.  tK< 
— S.  (Dam.,  c.  Aphob.,  833 ;  c  Zenoth.,  8S4. ;  c  Phonu,  MC 
c  Tiliioth.,  1185;  o.  Dionya.,  1384.)  —3.  (Dem.,  c.  OatIL,  Sf. 
869  ;  c.  Timocr. ,  760.)—  4.  (Thucyd  ,  i.,  40 ;  t.,  18 ;  Till,  T.- 
Xen.,  Hell.,  Tii.,  I,  4  3.- Dam.,  Da  Rhod.,  lib.  lat.— Da  Cc«», 
351 ;  c.  Ariatog.,  774.  —  Dinarch.,  c.  Damoath.,  Ml,  ad.  9lnkJ 
—5.  (Thucyd.,  t.,  33,  47.— V«.  Ariatoph.,  Ach.,  7«7.>— •  (D»' 
moath..  Pro  Hagalop.,  309.)  — 7.  (Pollux,  Onom-,  ri.,  U>;  •■■ 
31.)— 8.  (Ethic  Nicom.,  T.,  4.)— 9.  (Meiar.  Att.  Prac,  ITS. A7J 
—10.  (Damoath.,  1381.— Sa«al«>PiDPh<inn.,V90,-  «.  CaOiifi 
1340.) 
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neach  of  contract,  the  plaintiff  went  for  unliquidated 
Jamaj^es,  which  the  court  had  to  assess ;  whereas, 
upon  a  claim  to  recover  a  debt  or  sum  certain,  or  a 
specific  chattel,  the  court  had  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  determine  whether  the  plaintiff  was  entitled 
to  it  ur  not ;  the  iyi>v  vraa  ari/aiTot.  All  such  ac- 
tions were  tried  before  the  ^eofioSertu.' 

'OfioJ^jryta  appears  to  be  a  word  of  less  technical 
nature  than  omSiKti,  though  (as  we  might  expect 
in  words  of  this  sort)  they  are  oiten  used  indifibr- 
ently.  Grammarians  make  them  sjmonymous.* 
Zvi^Ka{  K0uia8(u  or  riBtaOai  /utu  rtvoc  is  to  make 
an  agreement  with  any  one ;  i/iftevetv  rale  owOiKoit, 
to  abide  by  it ;  mrtptiuveiv  or  tropaSotvctv,  to  break 
or  transgress.  Here  we  may  observe  that  amd^Kot 
»  constantly  used  in  the  plural  instead  of  awO^Kti, 
the  only  difference  being  that  strictly  the  former 
signifies  the  terms  or  articles  of  agreement,  in  the 
same  manner  as  iiad^Kot,  the  Utlamentary  lUtpcn- 
tiotu,  is  put  for  dioBiicti,  the  teUl.  lifitoXov  also 
signiJBes  a  compact  or  agreement,  but  had  become 
(in  Attic  parlance)  obsolete  in  this  sense,  except  in 
the  expression  iiKOt  iiti  aviMhjv.  {Vid.  Symbo- 
LOIf,  &c.) 

ZTHBOAAfON    nAPABA'SEQZ    AIKH.     {Vid. 

SVHBOLAION.; 

•£TMBOAQN.  AHO,  AIKAI  ImiiMXuv,  and,  iUai). 
The  ancient  Greek  states  had  no  well-defined  inter- 
national law  for  the  protection  of  their  respective 
members.  In  the  earlier  times  troops  of  robbers 
used  to  roam  about  from  one  countiy  to  another, 
and  commit  aggressions  upon  individuals,  who  in 
their  turn  made  reprisals,  and  took  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  Even  when  the  state  took  upon 
itself  to  resent  the  injury  done  to  its  members,  a 
violent  remedy  was  resorted  to,  such  as  the  giving 
authority  to  take  aSXa  or  liiaia,  a  sort  of  national 
distrens.  As  the  Greeks  advanced  in  civilization, 
and  a  closer  intercourse  sprang  up  among  them, 
disputes  between  the  natives  of  different  countries 
were  settled  (whenever  it  was  possible)  by  friendly 
negotiation.  It  soon  began  to  be  evident  that  it 
would  be  much  better  if,  instead  of  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  state,  such  disputes  could  be 
decided  by  legal  process,  either  in  the  one  country 
or  the  other.  Among  every  people,  however,  the 
laws  were  so  framed  as  to  render  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  more  favourable  to  a  citizen  than  to  a 
foreigner ;  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  disadvantage- 
ous, and  often  dangerous,  to  sue  a  man,  or  be  sued 
by  him,  in  his  own  country.  The  most  friendly  re- 
lation might  subsist  between  two  states,  such  as 
evftnaxia  or  hriyofiia,  and  yet  the  natives  of  each 
be  exposed  to  this  disadvantage  in  their  mutual  in- 
tercourse. To  obviate  such  an  evil,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  special  agreement,  declaring  the 
conditions  upon  which  justice  was  to  be  reciprocally 
administered.  International  contracts  of  this  kind 
were  called  vtyt&tJla,  defined  by  Suidas  thus :  amOij- 
KOI  &c  Av  WL^XtUf  al  ir6Xei(  i^c/uvai  ruT-ruirt  roi; 
roX(V<uf,  Hare  itdmai  xoi  Xajidavetv  rd  SUata ;  and 
the  causes  tried  in  pursuance  of  such  contracts 
were  called  6Um  iiri  aviiio^MV.  The  more  constant 
and  more  important  the  intercourse  between  any 
two  nations,  the  more  necessary  would  it  it  be  for 
them  to  establish  a  good  system  of  international 
jurisprudence.  Commercial  people  would  stand  in 
need  of  it  the  most.  Aristotle  mentions  the  Tus- 
cans and  (Jarthaginians  as  having  ai/ttohi  rrepl  ni 
M#  iiixtlv.'  No  such  agreement  has  been  preserved 
to  na,  and  we  know  but  little  about  the  terms  that 
were  usually  prescribed.  The  basis  of  them  seems 
to  have  been  the  principle  that  actrr  tequitur  forum 


I.  (M<ier,Att.  Proo.,  67, 184,4(a-4«T,S10.).-«.  (Haipacr.,1. 
I.  Avvrdcrci'arw.— Saidu, •. T. £i»4ii(«.)— 1.  (P-ilit., lii.,  1,1, 
•^S.  10) 


ret ;  but  this,  as  well  as  other  conditions,  must  have 
varied  according  to  cireumstances.  Liberty  of  per- 
son and  protection  of  property  would  no  doubt  be 
secured  to  the  foreigner  as  far  as  possible ;  and  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  irpdlevof  to  see  that  these 
rights  were  respected.  A  common  provision  was. 
that  the  party  who  lost  his  cause  might  appeal 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  other  country,  or  to  that  of 
some  third  state  mutually  agreed  upon.^  This  was 
perhaps  suggested  by  the  practice  which  had  grown 
up,  of  referring  national  quarrels  to  the  arbitration 
of  some  individual  or  third  state.* 

When  the  Athenians  made  any  such  treaty,  they 
re<)nired  it  to  be  approved  of  and  finally  ratified  by 
a  jury  of  the  heliaea,  under  the  direction  of  the  tbes- 
rootbetae.  Hence  Pollux*  says  of  those  magistrates, 
rd  ai/iloXa  rd  wpos  rdf  iroXexf  aipmlatv.  The  other 
contracting  state  was  therefore  compelled  to  send 
an  envoy  to  Athens,  with  power  to  conclude  the 
treaty  (if  he  thought  fit)  as  it  was  drawn  up  and 
settled  by  the  thesmothets  and  jurors.  Most  of  the 
people  with  whom  the  Athenians  had  to  deal  were 
either  subject  or  inferior  to  them,  and  were  content 
to  acquiesce  in  the  above  regulation.  Philip,  how- 
ever, would  not  submit  to  it,  and  demanded  that 
the  terms  should  receive  final  ratification  in  Mace- 
donia. This  demand  is  made  the  subject  of  com 
plaint  by  Demosthenes.* 

The  name  of  SUai  uird  ov/MJmv  was  given  also 
to  the  causes  which  the  allies  of  the  Athenians  sent 
to  be  tried  at  Athens.*  This  fact  has  been  called 
in  question  by  Bockh,  but  there  is  not  much  reason 
for  doubting  it.  It  is  true  that  the  expression  is 
not  strictly  applicable  to  causes,  not  between  an 
Athenian  and  a  foreigner,  but  between  two  foreign- 
ers ;  and  it  may  be  allowed  that  the  object  of  the 
Athenians  in  bringing  such  causes  to  Athens  was, 
not  to  give  the  allies  a  better  or  speedier  means  of 
obtaining  justice,  but  to  secure  certain  advantages 
to  the  imperial  city.*  It  is,  however,  not  improba- 
ble that  the  arrangement  was  called  oi/itoXa  for  the 
very  purpose  of  sofleniug  the  harshness  of  the  meas- 
ure, by  giving  an  honourable  name  to  that  which, 
in  reality,  was  a  mark  of  servitude.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  confederate  states  were  called  eififtaxiH, 
alliet,  while  in  point  of  fact  they  were  rather  vn^ 
Kooi,  or  mhjtctt. 

I'bese  causes  were  tried  in  the  summer  months, 
when  the  voyage  to  Athens  was  more  convenient, 
and  (like  all  other  Ukoi  aiti  avitBoTjM)  belonged  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  thesmothetie.  We  have  but 
one  example  of  such  a  cause  preserved  to  us,  viz., 
the  speech  of  Antipbon  on  the  death  of  Herodes, 
where  both  the  prosecutor  and  the  defendant  are 
natives  of  Mytilene.' 

As  to  the  avn6oXa  given  to  the  jurors,  see  Dioas- 

TKS. 

SYMBOULOI  (aiiitonXoi).    (  VU.  Pakedboi.) 
SYMMORI A  (<T»^op<o).    (  Vid.  Eiiphoba,  p.  898 , 
Tbiebabchia.) 

•SYM'PHYTON  ((Tw/ifwrov),  a  plant  having  heal- 
ing properties,  Wallwort  or  Cornfrey.  The  name 
is  derived  from  its  great  efficacy  in  healing  wounds, 
causing,  as  it  were,  the  lips  of  the  wound  to  grow 
together  rapidly  :  hence  the  language  of  Pliny . 
"  Vubterilmt  tanandu  tanta  pratlantia  at,  ut  coma 
ptoyue,  dum  eofuuntur,  cowlutinet  addiia :  ttnde  it 
Graci  nomm  impotuere."  The  first  species  of  Dios- 
corides  was  the  av/t^Tov  ntrpaiov,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Sprengel,  is  the  Corit  Mmrptlienni.    Plin} 


I.  (EtTm.)laga~i.T. 'EncX«TKTtfXic.>— S.  (ThnoTC  i.,K 
76,  IM;  •.,41 ;  th.,  18.  — ScbBmuu,  Ai  Jur.Pnb.  Ot,  107.) 
— S.  (riii.,  88.)— 4.  (D*  Haloo.,  78.)- J.  :Pollaz,  Omnn.,  Tiii., 
<3.)-8.  (Xen.,  D«  Rep.  Ath.,  i.,  18.)'-7  (Haivocr.,  •.  t.  Xin- 
&Xa.  —  Thocjrd.,  i.,  i7,  c.  not.  USUn.  —  Plauer,  Proc  mi 
Kl«g.,  i.,  lOS-114.— M«ier,  AU.,  Proc.,  «7,  T7S.— WacUmuih.  I. 
I    <S  133 ;  II.,  i..  IM.— ScUnuim,  Aat.  Jar.  Pub.  Gr.,  re.) 
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laya  this  upecies  was  called  Alum  by  the  Romans, 
rbe  leoond  specie*  of  Dioscorides,  which  Apoleins 
says  vraa  called  Contolida  by  the  Romans,  was  in 
•11  prubability  the  Sympkyton  officinale,  or  Comfort.' 

SYMPOSION  ((TtiuffomoK).     {Vid.  Stmpomom.) 

SUMTUA'RIiG  Leges,  the  name  of  various 
laws  {lassed  to  prevent  inordinate  expense  {tumtut) 
in  banquets,  dress,  &c.*  In  the  states  of  antiquity 
it  was  considered  the  duty  of  government  to  pat  a 
check  upon  extravagance  in  the  private  expenses 
of  persons,  and  among  the  Romans  in  particular  we 
find  traces  of  this  in  the  laws  attributed  to  the  kings 
and  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  censors,  to  whom 
was  intrusted  the  ditciplimt  or  cura  morum,  punish- 
ed by  the  nota  cauoria  all  persons  guilty  of  what 
was  then  regarded  as  a  luxurious  mode  of  living :  a 
great  many  instances  of  this  kind  are  recorded. 
\  Vid.  Nota  Censosia,  p.  66S.)  But  as  the  love  of 
luxury  greatly  increased  with  the  foreign  conquests 
of  the  Republic  and  the  growing  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion, various  leges  Sumtuariae  were  passed  at  difier- 
ent  times  with  the  object  of  restraining  it.  These, 
however,  as  may  be  supposed,  rarely  accomplished 
their  object,  and  in  the  later  times  of  the  Republic 
'.bey  were  virtually  repealed.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  most  important  of  them,  arranged  in 
chronological  order. 

Oppia,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Oppius  in  the 
consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  and  Ti.  Semprunius,  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  Punic  war,  B.C.  S16,  enacted 
that  no  woman  should  have  above  half  an  ounce  of 
gold,  nor  wear  a  dress  of  different  colours,  nor  ride 
in  a  carriage  in  the  city  or  in  any  town,  or  within  a 
mile  of  it,  unless  on  account  of  public  sacrifices. 
This  law  was  repealed  twenty  years  afterward,* 
whence  we  frequently  find  the  lex  Orcbia  mention- 
ed as  the  first  lex  Sumtuaria.  Tacitus*  speaks  of 
Oppia:  leges. 

OacaiA,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Orcbius  in 
the  third  year  after  the  censorship  of  Cato,  B.C.  181, 
limited  the  number  of  guests  to  be  present  at  enter- 
tainments.* It  appears  that  M.  Cato  was  at  first 
opposed  to  this  law,  but  afterward  supported  it.* 

Fannia,  proposed  by  the  consul  C.  Fannius  B.C. 
161,  limited  the  sums  which  were  to  be  spent  on 
entertainments,  and  enacted  that  not  more  than  100 
asses  should  be  spent  on  certain  festivals  named  in 
the  lex,  whence  it  is  called  Ccnhusu  by  Lucilius ; 
that  on  ten  other  days  in  each  month  not  more  than 
30  asses,  and  that  on  all  other  days  not  more  than 
10  asses  should  be  expended :  also,  that  no  other 
fowl  but  one  ben  should  be  served  up,  and  that  not 
fattened  for  the  purpose.' 

OiDiA,  passed  B.C.  143,  extended  the  lex  Fannia 
to  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  enacted  that  not  only 
those  who  gave  entertainments  which  exceeded  in 
expense  what  the  law  had  prescribed,  but  also  all 
who  were  present  at  such  entertainments,  should 
be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  law.  We  are  not, 
however,  told  in  what  these  consisted.* 

LiciMiA  agreed  in  its  chief  provisions  with  the  lex 
Faimia,  and  was  brought  forward,  we  are  told,  that 
there  might  be  the  authority  of  a  new  law  upon 
the  subject,  inasmuch  as  the  lex  Fannia  was  begin- 
ning to  be  neglected.  It  allowed  900  asses  to  be 
spent  on  entertainments  upon  marriage  days,  and 
on  other  days  the  same  as  the  lex  Fannia:  also, 
that  on  ordinary  days  there  should  not  be  served  up 
more  than  three  pounds  of  fresh  and  one  pound  of 
salt  meat.*  Gellios"  states  that  this  law  was 
brought  forward  by  P.  Ltcinius  Craosus,  bat  we  do 

I.  (Dinaaor.,  iv.,  S,  10.— Adami,  Append.,  •■  t.)— I.  (GcUitis, 
H.,  M  ;  XI.,  1  —3.  (Lit.,  xxiit.,  1,  8.— Val.  Max.,  ix.,  I,  «  S.)— 
L  (Ann.,  in.,  33,  S4.)— 9.  (Ma>jn>b.,  Sat.,  ii.,  13.)— 41.  (FeRoa, 
a.  T.  PercDncUtam  and  ObanniUTere.)— 7.  (Cell.,  ii.,  84.— Ma- 
nob.,  Sat.,  I.  c— PliB.,  H.  N.,  x.,M,  a.  71.)— 6.  (Maerab.,  1.  c.) 
-«.  (Gall ,  Haerob.,  U.  oc.)— 10.  (I.  c.) 
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not  know  at  what  time,  probably,  bowerer,  ji  ■« 
prctorship,  B.C.  103. 

CoBNsuA,  a  law  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  B.('.  Si, 
was  enacted  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  the  Faa- 
nian  and  Licinian  laws.  Like  these,  it  regulated 
the  expenses  of  entertainments.'  Extravagance  in 
funerals,  which  had  been  forbidden  even  in  the 
Twelve  Tables,*  was  also  restrained  by  a  law  of 
Sulla.'  It  was  probably  the  same  law  which  deior 
mined  how  much  might  be  spent  upon  monnmeiits. 

.£iiiLiA,  proposed  by  the  consul  .£milins  Lep^ 
dus  B.C.  78,  did  not  limit  the  expenses  of  enter- 
tainments, but  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  that 
was  to  .be  used.*  Pliny'  and  Aurelins  Victor'  as- 
cribe this  law  to  the  consulship  of  M.  .*'jniiii» 
Scaurus,  B.C.  116.  •  It  is  not  impossible  that  there 
may  have  been  two  iEmilian  leges  on  the  snbjeo. 

AirriA,  of  uncertain  date,  proposed  by  Antias 
Resto,  besides  limiting  the  expenses  of  entertain- 
ments, enacted  that  no  actual  magistrate,  or  magis- 
trate elect,  should  dine  abroad  anywhere  except  at 
the  booses  of  certain  persons.  This  law,  however, 
was  little  observed ;  and  we  are  told  that  Antiua 
never  dined  out  afterward,  that  he  might  not  ae» 
his  own  law  violated. 

Jdlia,  proposed  by  the  dictator  C.  Julius  Caaat, 
enforced  the  former  sumluary  laws  Tespectinc  e* 
tertainments,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse.*  Jalios 
Cssar  adoptied  strong  measnres  to  cany  thu  law 
into  execution,  but  it  was  violated  when  be  was  ab- 
sent from  Rome.*  He  stationed  oflScers  in  tbe 
provision-market  to  seize  upon  all  eatables  forbid 
den  by  the  law,  and  sometimes  sent  lictors  and  sol 
diers  to  banquets  to  take  everything  which  was  not 
allowed  by  the  law."  Cicero  seems  t«>  refer  to  this 
law  in  two  of  his  epistles." 

JnuA,  a  lex  of  Augustus,  allowed  200  ststereea 
to  be  expended  upon  festivals  on  dies  profesti,  MM 
upon  those  on  the  calends,  ides,  nones,  and  some 
other  festive  days,  and  1000  upon  marriage  feasts. 
There  was  also  an  edict  of  Augustus  or  Tiberioa, 
by  which  as  much  as  from  300  to  SOOO  sesterces 
were  allowed  to  be  expended  upon  entertainmenta, 
the  increase  being  made  with  the  hope  of  securing 
thereby  the  observance  of  the  law." 

Tiberias  attempted  to  check  extravagance  ia 
banquets ;"  and  a  senatus  cnnsultum  was  passed  ia 
his  reign  for  tbe  purpose  of  restraining  luzmy. 
which  forbade  gold  vases  to  be  employed  except 
for  sacred  purposes,  and  also  prohibited  tbe  use  of 
silk  garments  to  men."  This  sumtuary  law,  bow 
ever,  was  but  little  observed."  Some  regulatioaa 
on  the  subject  were  also  made  by  Nero,"  and  by 
sncceeding  emperors,  but  they  appear  to  have  bee* 
of  little  or  no  avail  in  cheeking  the  increasing  love 
of  luxury  in  dress  and  food." 

SYNALLAGMA  (awuAXo)'^).    ( Kul.  Stmbolai- 

ON.) 

SrrKAHTOS  EKKAH£U  (aiyKXrnc  U*3u^ 
aia).    (Kut.  EccLBSiA,  p.  383.) 

SYNDICOS  ((Krvduof),  an  ahncate,  is  freqoently 
used  as  synonymous  with  the  word  awiiyopor,  t» 
denote  any  one  who  |deads  the  cause  of  anotlieT, 
whether  in  a  court  of  justice  or  elsewhere.  Init- 
Kciv,  also,  is  used  indiflerently  with  omnrr'>P'^  <■* 
owayuviCeoAu.'*    Thus  the  five  public  advocates^ 


1.  (Gall.,  Maarab.,  U.  ee.)-t.  (Cir.,  Da  Laf.,  ii..  ir^^r-* 
(Plat..  Soli.,  3S.)— i.  (Cic.  >d  Att.,  lii..  Si,  36.)— S  (GalL,  lU 
ctob.,  11.  cc.)— «.  (H.  N.,  TiU.,  SI,  a.  71.)— 7.  (Da  Vir.  IIL,  TV 
—8.  (Dion  Oua.,  xliii.,  *S.)  — «.  (Cw.  ad  Att.,  xiu..  7.)  —  M 
(Saat.,  Jal.,  43.)-ll.  (ad  Fan.,  rii.,  M;  U.,  IS.)— IS.  (Call 
1.  o.  —  Suat.,  Odar.,  34.)  — 13.  (Soet,  Tib-  34.)  — 14.  (Tatst 
Ann.,  ii.,  33.— Dion  Caaa.,  Irii.,  IS.)— 19.  (Tacit.,  Au.,  iii.,  M 
S3.)— 18.  (Snat..  Ner.,  16.)— 17.  (Platnar,  Eiateit.  IL  da  Laf 
Sumt.  Rom.,  179t. — Boxmano,  Diaaeit.  Antiqaar.-jond.  dc  Lac 
Rom.  Snmt.,  Lncd.  Bat.,  ISM.V— 18.  (Andoe.,  Da  Myaf..  ia,aS 

I  Staph.- Dannath.,  c.  Ariatoer.,  680 :  o  Zaaoth  ,  SSt  ■  e.  Sluh 
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Tho  were  appointed  to  defend  the  anciunt  laws  be- 
tore  the  court  of  heliasts  when  an  amendment  or 
a  new  law  in  abrogation  thereof  was  proposed,  are 
called  both  amiiueoi  and  awnyopoi.  As  to  them, 
see  NoKOTUETBi,  and  also  Scbomann,  De  Comil., 
366 ;  Ant.  Jur.  Publ.  Gr.,  2S8.  The  name  of  avvdi^ 
KOI  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  applied  to  those 
orators  who  were  sent  by  the  state  to  plead  the 
cause  of  their  countrymen  before  a  foreign  tribunal. 
Machines,  for  example,  was  appointed  to  plead  be- 
foni  the  Amphictyonic  council  on  the  subject  of  the 
Delian  temple ;  but  a  certain  discovery  having  been 
ma<le  not  very  creditable  to  his  patriotism,  the 
Boiirt  of  Areopagus  took  upon  themselves  to  remove 
him,  and  appoint  Hyperides  in  his  stead.'  These 
extraordinary  advocates  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Pylagore,  or  ordinary  Amphictyonic  dep- 
uties.* Ttiere  were  other  avviuiai,  who  acted  rather 
as  magistrates  or  judges  than  as  advocates,  tliough 
they  probably  derived  their  name  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  appointed  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  state.  These  were  extraordinary 
functionaries,  created  from  time  to  time  to  exercise 
a  jurisdiction  in  disputes  concerning  confiscated 
|.  operty ;  as  when,  for  instance,  an  information 
»  as  laid  against  a  man  for  having  in  his  possession 
the  goods  of  a  condemned  criminal,  or.^wh(ch  were 
liable  to  be  seised  in  execution  on  behalf  of  the 
ttate ;  or  when  the  goods  of  a  convict  having  be^ 
confiscated,  a  claim  was  made  by  a  mortgagee,  or 
other  creditor  having  a  lien  thereupon,  to  have  his 
debt  satisfied  out  of  the  proceeds.  Such  a  claim 
was  called  hevlaKtijjfia,  and  to  prosecute  it  tvtici- 
gK^ilxtaBat*  On  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  speeches  of  Lysias,  JDe  Publ.  Pecun.,  De  Nic. 
FratT.  Pecun.,  De  Arutopk.  Pecun.,  and  more  espe- 
cially p.  149,  151,  164,  ed.  Steph.  The  first  ap- 
pointment of  these  judicial  avvSinoi  took  place  alter 
the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants ;  and  one  of  their 
duties  appears  to  have  been  to  receive  informations 
from  the  ^^apxoi  against  those  persons  who  had 
served  in  the  cavalry  during  the  interregnum,  and 
who,  by  a  special  decree  of  the  people,  were  ordered 
to  restore  to  the  treasury  all  the  pay  which  they 
bad  received  for  that  service.*  (Km!.  SrMisoBOs.) 
SY'NEDROI  (avvedpoi),  a  name  given  to  the 
members  of  any  council  or  any  body  of  men  who 
eat  together  to  consult  or  deUberate.  The  congress 
of  Gr^du  at  Salamis  is  called  avvidpuiv.*  Frequent 
reference  is  made  to  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Qieeks,  rd  kowov  tuv  'EXXih>wv  avvidpiov,  at  Cor- 
inth, Tbermopyls,  or  elsewhere.'  When  the  new  al- 
liance of  the  Athenians  was  formed,  after  B  C.  377, 
upon  fair  and  more  equitable  principles  than  the  for- 
mer, the  several  states  who  were  included  therein 
were  expressly  declared  to  be  independent,  and  a 
congress  was  held  at  Athens,  to  which  each  of  the 
alli^  states  sent  representatives.  The  congress 
was  called  avviiptov,  and  the  deputies  aiveipot,  and 
the  sums  furnished  by  the  allies  awrofctf,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  old  and  hateful  name  of  popoc,  or  trib- 
ute.' Many  allusions  to  this  new  league  are  made 
by  the  orators,  especially  Isocrates,  who  strongly 
urges  his  countrymen  to  adhere  to  the  principle  on 
which  the  league  was  formed,  and  renounce  aU  at> 
tompt  to  re-establish  their  old  supremacy.*  Per- 
haps the  avviipoi  mentioned  in  the  oath  of  the  Ai- 
autrai  are  the  Athenian  membere  of  this  congress.* 
For  fiuther  information  on  the  subject  of  this  con- 

1.  (DcBMth.,  D«  Conm.,  f71,  tn.)— >.  (SchSmami,  De  Co- 
ait,  121 ;  Ant.  Jar.  Pub.  Or.,  S97.)  —  3.  (Htrpocr.  and  Snidu, 
'.  ▼.)  —  4.  (LjtiaM,  Pro  Mant.,  144,  ed.  Steph.  —  Harpocr.,  a.  v. 
XMtmi.— Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  1 10.— Scb5ouuui,  De  Cnmit.,  3IC.) 
—  i.  (Herod.,  viii.,  7S,  78.)  — A.  (.Sach.,  c  Cteaipli.,  lit,  ed. 
■lepb  — Demoath.,  IIipi  niv  irpi(  'AX/Eav jpov,  21S.)  —  7.  (Htr- 
foer.,  a.  r.— Plat.,  Sol.,  ».)— 8.  (De  Pace,  IM,  ed.  Staph.)— 9. 
(SehOuiann,  Att.  Pi  x.,  IJO.) 


federacy,  see  SchSmann,  Ant.  Jur.  PuH.  Oi.,  4U1.  - 
Biickh,  SUwUh.  der  Alhtn.,  i.,  449.— ThiriwaU,  Hut 
of  Greece,  vol.  v.,  p.  43,  203. 

The  name  of  amidpiov  was  given  at  Athens  to 
any  magisteria]  or  official  body,  as  to  the  oouri  of 
Areopagus ;'  or  to  the  place  where  they  transacted 
business,  their  board  or  council-room.* 

SYNEGORICON  {avvrrropuc6v).     (KuJ.  Svneso- 

EOS.) 

SYNEGOROS  {awmopoi)  may  be  translated  ar 
advocate  or  counsel,  though  such  translation  wiL 
convey  to  the  English  reader  a  more  comprehensive 
meaning  than  the  Greek  word  strictly  bears. 

According  to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Athenian 
law,  parties  to  an  action  were  obliged  to  conduct 
their  own  causes  without  assistance ;  but,  on  the 
increase  of  litigation,  the  sciences  of  law  and  rhet- 
oric began  to  imfold  themselves,  and  men  who  had 
paid  no  attention  to  these  were  unable  to  compete 
with  more  experienced  opponents.  To  consult  a 
friend  before  bringing  an  action,  or  about  the  best 
means  of  preparing  a  defence,  were  obvious  expe- 
dients. It  was  but  another  step  to  have  a  speech 
prepared  by  such  friend  out  of  court,  to  be  delivered 
by  the  party  himself  when  the  cause  was  broogbt 
to  trial.  A  class  of  persons  thus  sprang  up,  some- 
what in  the  nature  of  chamber-counsel,  who  reoeiv 
ed  money  for  writing  speeches  and  giving  legal  ad- 
vice to  those  who  consulted  them.  Of  this  class 
Antipbon  was  the  first  who  acquired  any  celebrity. 
Lysias,  Isieus.  and  Isocrates  obtained  considerable 
incomes  by  speech-writing.  Demosthenes  followed 
the  same  profession  for  some  time,  until  his  engag»- 
ments  in  public  business  forced  him  to  relinquish  it. 
These  persons  were  called,  not  aw^yopai,  but  Aoyo- 
/po^t,  a  name  affiled  to  Demosthenes  reproach- 
fully by  bis  rival,  who  accuses  him  also  of  betraying 
his  clients  by  showing  the  speeches  which  be  had 
written  to  the  adversary.*  Still,  whatever  assist- 
ance the  party  might  have  received  out  of  court,  the 
law  which  compelled  him  to  appear  in  person  at 
the  trial  remained  in  force ;  although  the  prohibi- 
tion to  speak  by  counsel  was  so  far  relaxed,  that  if 
the  party  was  labouring  under  illness,  or  through 
any  physical  or  mental  debility  was  unable  to  con- 
duct his  own  cause  without  manifest  disadvantage, 
he  might  (by  permission  of  the  court)  procure  a  rel- 
ative or  friend  to  speak  for  him.  Thus,  when  Mil- 
tiades  was  impeached  for  treason,  and  by  reason  of 
a  gangrene  in  bis  hip  was  unable  to  plead  his  own 
cause,  he  was  brought  on  a  litter  into  court,  and  his 
brother  Tisagoras  addressed  the  people  on  his  be- 
half So,  when  Isocrates  was  ill,  his  son  Aphareus 
spoke  for  him  in  the  cause  about  the  ivriSoait. 
And  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Leocha- 
res,  we  see*  that  the  son  conducts  his  father's  cause. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  party  was  expected  to  address 
the  court  himself;  for  the  judges  liked  to  form  an 
opinion  of  him  from  his  voice,  look,  and  demeanour ; 
and,  therefore,  if  a  man  distrusted  his  own  ability, 
he  would  open  the  case  himself  by  a  short  speech, 
and  then  ask  permission  for  his  friend  to  come  for- 
ward.* This  was  seldom  refused ;  and  in  the  time 
of  the  orators,  the  practice  was  so  well  established 
that  the  principal  speeches  in  the  cause  were  not 
unfrequeiitly  made  by  the  advocate.  The  defence* 
by  Demosthenes  of  Ctesiphon  against  ^Eschines,  and 
of  Phanus  against  Aphobns,  may  be  cited  as  exam- 
{des.  In  both  of  these  it  will  be  seen  that  Demos- 
thenes was  as  much  interested  as  the  defendants 
themselves ;  and  it  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that 


1.  (^aeh.,  e.  Timaioh.,  II.  —  Dinarch.,  o.  Demoath.,  01,  ed 
Steph.)- a.  (laoor.,  Fltp!  'AvniArtMS.  318,  ed.  Steph.— De- 
moath., 0.  Theocr.,  1334.)— 3.  (Demoath.,  c.  Zeiioth.,  8110.)  —4 
(iEaeh.,  e.  Cteaipli.,  78;  c.  Timarch.,  IS,  od.  Svph.l  — S.  (p 
1081.)— e.  (Demoath.,  o.  Phorm.>  MS  ;  c.  Nesr,  1349.) 
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the  advocate  was  looked  upon  with  more  favoar  od 
this  very  account ;  for,  as  no  fees  were  allowed  to 
be  taken,  a  speaker  was  regarded  with  suspicion 
who  had  no  apparent  motive  for  undertaking  the 
cause  of  another  person.  Hence  we  find  in  most 
of  the  avvpyopiKol  Xoyoi  that  the  speaker  avows 
what  his  motives  are ;  as,  for  instance,  that  he  is 
connected  by  blood  or  friendship  with  the  one  party, 
or  at  enmity  with  the  other,  or  that  he  has  a  stake 
in  the  matter  at  issue  between  them.'  In  the  cause 
•gainst  Leochares  above  cited,  it  is  evident  that  the 
son  had  an  equal  interest  with  his  lather  in  preserv- 
ing the  inheritance,  and  therefore  he  would  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  patty.  The  law  which  pro- 
hibited the  advocate  from  taking  fees  under  peril 
•f  a  ypa^  before  the  thesmothete,*  made  no  pro- 
fision  (and  perhaps  it  wsis  impossible  to  make  an 
eflective  provision)  against  an  influence  of  a  more 
pernicious  kind,  viz.,  that  of  political  association, 
which  induced  men  to  support  the  members  of  their 
club  or  party  without  the  least  regard  for  the  right 
or  justice  of  the  case.  Hence  the  frequent  allusions 
by  the  orators  to  the  ipryaariipia  ovKo^avrCni,  ftoxBti- 
ouv  ivBpunuv  owveonjicArui',  napaaKtvat  Xoyuv,  ftap- 
Tipuv,  avvuftoTuv,  all  which  expressions  have  refer- 
ence to  that  system  of  confederation  at  Athens  by 
which  individuals  endeavoured  to  influence  and  con- 
trol the  courts  of  justice.  (Yid.  Eranos,  Svcophaii- 
Tis.*)  That  friends  were  often  reqnested  to  plead, 
not  on  account  of  any  incapacity  in  the  party,  but  in 
order  that  by  their  presence  they  might  exert  an  in' 


penalty  of  a  thousand  drachms,  or  the  Arifia  it 
quent  upon  a  failure  to  get  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes. 
Here  we  must  distinguish  between  an  advocate  and 
a  joint  prosecutor.  The  latter  stood  precisdy  io  the 
same  situation  as  his  colleague,  just  as  a  co-idaiBlJ 
in  a  civil  action.  The  names  of  both  would  appen 
in  the  bill  {lyKinfa),  both  would  attend  the  aratpt 
att,  and  would,  in  short,  have  the  same  rights  and 
liabilities  ;  the  elder  of  the  two  only  having  priority 
in  certain  matters  of  form,  such  as  the  vftuToXaTim. 
In  the  proceeding  against  the  law  of  Leptines  theic 
were  two  prosecutors,  Aphepsion  and  Ctesippa8,the 
son  of  Chabrias ;  each  addressed  the  coart,  Aphep- 
sion first,  as  being  the  elder ;  each  bad  his  advo- 
cate, the  one  Phormio,  the  other  Demosthenes,  who 
tells  us  in  the  exordium  that  he  had  undertaken  to 
speak  parily  from  a  conviction  of  the  impolicy  «f 
the  law,  and  partly  to  oblige  the  son  of  Ohabnaa, 
who  would  have  been  deprived  of  certain  privileges 
inherited  from  his  father  if  the  law  bad  taken  efleet* 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  law  which  limited 
the  number  of  persons  who  might  appear  as  adve- 
eates,  either  in  public  or  private  causes.  There 
was,  however,  this  practical  limitation,  that  as  the 
time  allowed  for  speaking  to  either  party  was  m«»- 
ured  by  the  clepsydra,  if  either  chose  to  em|doy  a 
friend  to  speak  for  him,  he  subtracted  so  much  fitoa 
the  length  of  his  own  speech  as  he  meant  to  leave 
for  that  of  his  friend,  and  the  whole  time  allowed 
was  precisely  the  same,  whatever  the  number  of 
persons  who  spoke  on  one  side.  Both  parties  wert 
fluence  on  the  bench,  is  evident  from  an  attentive  I  usually  allowed  to  make  two  speeches,  the  plaintif 


perusal  of  the  orators.  In  some  cases  this  might 
be  a  perfectly  legitimate  course,  as  where  a  defend- 
ant, charged  wiui  some  serious  crime,  called  a  man 
of  high  reputation  to  speak  in  his  behalf,  and  pledge 
himself  thereby  that  he  believed  the  charge  was 
groundless.  With  such  view  iEschines,  on  his  trial 
for  misconduct  in  the  embassy,  prayed  the  aid  of 
Eubulus  and  Phocion,  the  latter  of  whom  he  had 
previously  called  as  a  witness.* 

On  criminal  trials,  the  practice  with  respect  to 
advocates  was  much  the  same  as  in  civil  actions, 
only  that  it  seems  to  have  been  more  common  to 
have  several  speakers  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion ;  and  in  couses  of  importance,  wherein  the 
state  was  .nateiially  interested,  more  especially  in 
those  which  were  brought  before  the  court  upon  an 
tloayygXta,  it  was  usual  to  appoint  public  advocates 
(called  aw^opoi,  avvdiKot,  or  KaTrryopoi)  to  manage 
the  prosecution.  Thus  Pericles  was  appointed,  not 
at  his  own  desire,  to  assist  in  the  impeachment  of 
Cimor  *  Public  prosecutors  were  chosen  by  the 
people  HI  bring  to  trial  Demosthenes,  Aristogiton, 
and  others,  charged  with  having  received  bribes 
from  Harpalus.*  In  ordinary  cases,  however,  the 
accuser  or  prosecutor  (xaT^yopof)  was  a  distinct 
person  from  the  omnyopoi,  who  acted  only  as  aux- 
iliary to  him.  It  might  be,  indeed,  that  the  avviiyo- 
pot  performed  the  most  important  part  at  the  trial, 
as  Anytus  and  Lycon  are  said  to  have  done  on  the 
trial  of  Socrates,  wherein  Melitus  was  prosecutor ; 
or  it  might  be  that  he  performed  a  subordinate  pert, 
making  only  a  short  speech  in  support  of  the  prose- 
cution, like  those  of  Lysias  against  Epicrates,  £r- 
gocles,  and  Philocrates,  which  are  called  iniTioyoi. 
But,  howevor  this  might  be,  he  was  in  point  of  law 
an  auxiliary  only,  and  was  neither  entitled  to  a  share 
of  the  reward  (if  any)  given  by  the  law  to  a  success- 
fol  accuser,  nor  liable,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 


I.  {Vid.  tht  optimg  of  Ot  fteclut  of  Iniu,  De  Nieiwt.  her. 
od  D*  Philoct.  h«r.  — faoentu,  c.  Enthn.,  and  Democtbenaa, 
9.  Androt.)— 3.  (Denxnth.,  c.  Staph.,  Ufl'.)— 3.  (Reiske,  Indn 


beginning,  the  defendant  following,  then  the  plaintiff 
replying,  and,  lastly,  the  defendant  again.  These 
are  often  called  Xoyoi  vpirtpoi  and  Urrcpoi  respect- 
ively, but  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  a«»v- 
yopiat  or  ievrepeJurylat,  which  might,  and  asaal^ 
did,  immediately  follow  the  speech  of  the  party  ia 
whose  favour  they  were  made,  though  as  a  matter 
of  arrangement  it  might  be  convenient  sosoetimei 
to  reserve  the  speech  of  the  advocate  for  the  reply, 
in  which  case  the  axnitiyoputif  ioyof  and  tl  e  iortpt 
Xovoi  would  be  the  same.* 

With  respect  to  the  custom  of  producing  fnoads 
to  speak  in  mitigation  of  damages  or  punishment, 
see  TiMSMA.  As  to  the  public  advocates  appointed 
to  defend  the  old  laws  before  the  court  of  heliasts. 
see  SvKDicoB,  Nomothetes. 

The  fee  of  a  drachm  (ri  amiiyoptKov)  mentioBej 
by  Aristophanes*  was  probably  the  sum  paid  to  the 
public  advocate  whenever  he  was  employed  oo  he- 
half^  of  the  state.  It  has  been  shown  clearly  kj 
Schomann  that  Petit  was  wrong  in  supposing  thai 
the  orators  or  statesmen  who  spoke  in  the  assesUf 
are  called  ewriyopoi.  They  are  always  distinguish- 
ed by  the  title  of  fnjropet  or  d^fi^opoL,  or,  if  Ib^ 
possessed  much  influence  with  the  people,  i^fimyv 
yol :  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  cosati- 
tuted  a  distinct  class  of  persons,  inasmuch  as  any 
Athenian  citizen  was  at  liberty  to  address  the  aa- 
sembly  when  he  pleased ;  though,  as  it  was  found 
in  practice  that  the  possession  of  the  fi^fa  was  ce*- 
fined  to  a  few  persons  who  were  best  fitted  for  it  by 
their  talent  and  experience,  such  persons  aoqvnrd 
the  title  of  ^ropec,  &c.'  There  appears,  howev*  i 
to  have  been  (at  least  at  one  period)  a  nc:ular  a,>- 
pointment  of  nvriyopot,  ten  in  number,  wxh  whoa 
the  schohast  on  Aristophanes'  confounded  the  ^ 
ropzf,  or  orators.  For  what  purpose  such  ten  <nv?- 
yopoi  were  appointed,  is  a  matter  about  which  we 
have  no  cenain  information.  Some  think  they 
were  officers  connected  with  the  board  of  acintaton 
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SYN(EUIA 


wboauditfcd  magistrates'  accounts.  Aristotle'  says 
Ibe  authorities  to  whom  magistrates  rendered  their 
accounts  were  called  in  some  of  the  Greek  states 
(iSwoi,  in  others  Xoyunai,  in  others  avviiyopoi  or 
iicToaiai,  and  the  author  of  the  Lexicon  Rhetori- 
cnm,  published  by  Bekker,'  says  that  the  synegori 
were  apxavres  kX^outoi  oi  kimfimv  Totf  /Myiaraic 
ir/wf  rdf  ev8vva{.  But  what  sort  of  assistance  did 
tbey  render  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that  they  perform- 
ed the  duty  which  their  name  imports,  viz.,  that  of 
frosecuting  such  magistrates  as,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  legists,  had  rendered  an  unsatisfactory  account  1 
Any  individual,  indeed,  might  prefer  charges  against 
•  magistrate  when  the  time  for  rendering  his  ac- 
oount  had  arrived  ;  but  the  prosecution  by  a  aw^- 
yopoi  would  be  an  ex  officio  p^roceeding,  sucl  as  the 
loglstffi  were  bound  to  institute  if  they  hail  any 
reason  to  suspect  the  accounting  party  of  malrer- 
sation  or  misconduct.  If  this  conjecture  be  well 
founded,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  these 
ten  avviiyopoi  were  no  other  than  the  pubiic  advo- 
cates who  were  employed  to  conduct  state  prosecu- 
tions of  a  different  kind.  They  might  be  appointed 
annually,  either  by  lot  or  by  election  (accoiding  to 
Harpocration*).  Their  duties  would  be  only  occa- 
sional, and  they  wonld  receive  a  drachm  as  their 
fee  whenever  they  were  employed.  B&;kh's  con- 
jecture, that  they  received  a  drachm  a  day  for  every 
day  of  business,  is  without  much  foundation.*  The 
cader  will  find  the  authorities  on  this  subject  re- 
ferred to  in  Schomann*  and  Bockh.* 

SYNGE'NEIA  {inyytveia).  (  Vid.  Hk««8,  Gbbbk, 
p.  494.) 

SYNGRAPHE  {avyyptu^jj)  signifies  a  written  con- 
tract, whereas  cvvBtikti  and  av/i66Xcuo>>  do  not  ne- 
cessarily import  that  the  contract  is  in  writing ; 
and  duoXoyia  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  verbal  agree- 
ment. Pollux  explains  the  word  avvO^Kti  lyypa^, 
iflo?'Oyia  lyypa^J' 

At  Athens  important  contracts  were  usually  re- 
duced to  writing,  such  as  leases  (juaOuaeii),  loans 
of  money,  and  all  executory  agreements  where  cer- 
tain conditions  were  to  bu  performed.  The  rent, 
the  rate  of  interest,  with  other  conditions,  and  also 
the  penalties  for  breach  of  contract  {hriTi/ua  rd  ix 
TOT  avyypm^i),  were  particularly  mentioned.  The 
names  of  the  witnesses  and  the  sureties  (if  any) 
were  specified.  The  whole  was  contained  in  a  lit- 
tle tablet  of  wax  or  wood  (^ttXtov  or  yp<^iftaTtlo», 
sometimes  double,  diirrvxov),  which  was  sealed,  and 
deposited  with  some  third  person,  mutually  agreed 
DO  between  the  parties.*  An  example  of  a  con- 
tract on  a  bottomry  loan  (yavTuai  avyypa^ti)  will  be 
found  in  Demosthenes,'  where  the  terms  are  care- 
fully drawn  up,  and  there^  is  a  declaration  at  the 
end,  mpioTtpov  ii  vtfi  tovtov  i}M  fttiHv  dvai  r^f 
avyypa^i,  "  which  agreement  shall  be  valid,  any- 
thing to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

Anything  might  form  the  subject  of  a  written  con- 
tract— a  release  (d^at;),  a  settlement  of  disputes 
(ituXvaic),  the  giving  up  of  a  slave  to  be  examined 
1^  torture,  or  any  other  accepted  challenge  {jrp6- 
■Afojr) ;  in  short,  any  matter  wherein  the  contract- 
ing parties  thought  it  safer  to  have  documentary 
evidence  of  the  terms.  'ExduSovai  uvdptavra  xara 
mrfypa^  is  to  give  an  order  for  the  making  of  a 
•talue  of  certain  dimensions,  of  a  certain  fashion, 
•t  a  certain  price,  dec.,  as  specified  in  the  agree- 
ment.'* No  particular  form  of  words  was  necessa- 
ly  t»  make  the  instrument  valid  in  point  of  law,  the 
tote  object  being  to  furnish  good  evidence  of  the 


1  (Poiit.,  Ti.,  8.)— 8.  (Aneed.,  i.,  SOI.)— I.  (».  t.  Yxvlnopoi.) 
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parties'  intention.  The  agreement  itself  war  vaM 
without  any  writing,  and  would  form  tlie  giound 
of  an  action  against  the  party  who  broke  it,  if  it 
could  be  sufiiciently  proved.  Hence  it  was  the 
practice  to  have  witnesses  to  a  parol  agreement 
The  law  declared  mipiac  elvat  rdf  npoc  iM^Xovi 
iu<,Xoyia(,  Sf  &v  hiavrioi  /utpTvpuv  iroj^ouvrat.'  I( 
seems  that  for  the  maintenance  of  an  kiutopiicii  dirp 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  written  contract.* 

Bankers  were  persons  of  extensive  credit,  and 
had  peculiar  confidence  reposed  in  them.  They 
were  often  chosen  as  the  depositaries  of  agreements 
and  other  documents.  Money  was  put  into  theii 
hands  without  any  acknowledgment,  and  often  with- 
out witnesses.  They  entered  these,  and  also  the 
loans  made  by  themselves  to  others,  in  their  books 
making  memoranda  (iito/jvvi'aTa)  of  any  important 
particulars.  Such  entries  were  regarded  as  strong 
evidence  in  courts  of  justice.  Sureties  were  usual- 
ly required  by  them  on  making  loans.* 

ivyypafi  denotes  an  instrument  signed  by  both 
or  all  the  contracting  parties.  Xetpdypaipov  is  a 
mere  acknowledgment  by  one  party,  ivyypaijiaa- 
dtti  avyypw^ijv  or  awd^K^  is  to  draw  up  the  con- 
tract, oiiiiipraoBai  to  seal  it,  ivaipelv  to  cancel,  ive- 
MaBai  to  take  it  up  from  the  person  with  whom  it 
was  deposited,  for  the  purpose  of  cancelling,  when 
it  was  no  longer  of  any  use.  "yvavoiyeiv,  to  break 
the  seal  clandestinely  for  some  fraudulent  purpose, 
as  to  alter  the  terms  of  the  instrument,  or  erase  oi 
destroy  some  material  part,  or  even  the  wholt 
thereof  (/teraypd^tv  or  dta^cipeiv).     ( Vid.  Symbo 

LAION.) 

SYNCECIA  (aavoiKia)  differs  from  oUia  in  this 
that  the  latter  is  a  dwelling-house  for  a  single  famt 
ly,  the  former  adapted  t6  hold  several  families,  • 
lodging-house,  imula,  as  the  Romans  would  say. 
The  distinction  is  thus  expressed  by  j£scbines :' 
iirov  fthi  yap  ■ko'KKoi  iua6uaafievoi  /tiav  oIktioiv  iitXo 
/uvoi  ixoooi,  awoiKiav  JcoXotyev,  Sirov  d*  elf  ivointi 
oUciav.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  speculation  ir 
the  building  and  letting  of  houses  at  Athens.*  The 
lodging-houses  were  let  mostly  to  foreigners  i;ho 
came  to  Athens  on  business,  and  especially  to  the 
fiiroiKoi,  whom  the  law  did  not  allow  to  acquire  retl 
property,  and  who  therefore  could  not  purchase 
houses  of  their  own.*  As  they,  with  their  families, 
formed  a  population  of  about  45,000,  the  number  of 
amotKiai  must  have  been  considerable.  Pasion,  the 
banker,  had  a  lodging-house  valued  at  100  minas. 
Xenophon  recommended  that  the  niroutoi  should  be 
encouraged  to  invest  their  money  in  houses,  and 
that  leave  should  be  granted  to  the  most  respect- 
able to  build  and  become  house-proprietors  (oixodo- 
faiaofthoit  tyneKr^oBai').  The  looTci-cli  laboured 
under  no  such  disability ;  for  Lysias  and  his  broth- 
er Polemarchus,  who  belonged  to  that  class,  were 
the  owners  of  three  houses.  The  value  of  houses 
most  have  varied  according  to  the  size,  the  build, 
the  situation,  and  other  circumstances.  Those  in 
the  city  were  more  valuable  than  those  in  the  Pira^ 
us  or  the  country,  uutri*  paribiu.  Two  counting- 
houses  are  mentioned  by  Issus*  as  yielding  a  return 
of  rather  more  thanSi  per  cent,  interest  on  the  pur- 
chase-money. But  this  probably  was  much  below 
the  average.  The  summer  season  was  the  most 
profitable  for  the  letting  of  houses,  when  merchants 
and  other  visiters  flocked  to  Athens.  The  rent  was 
comoBonly  paid  by  the  month.  Lodging-houses  were 
frequently  taken  on  speculation  by  persons  called 


1.  (Demoalh.,  o.  Fbcnipp.,  1043 ;  o.  Eaaig.  at  Mnai^  UOS  i 
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fouK'^f^.  or  aroB/ioOxot,  who  made  a  profit  by  un- 
derietting  them,  and  sometimes  for  not  very  repu- 
table purposes.'  Hesychius  explains  the  word  vav- 
nXitpcc,  6  awoutiac  vpoearuf :  see  also  Harpocra- 
tiOD,  «.  «.  Some  derive  the  word  firom  vaio  i  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  it  was  given  as  a  sort  of  nick- 
name to  the  class,  when  they  first  sprang  ap.* 

SYNCECIA  (awoiKia),  a  festival  celebrated  every 
year  at  Athens  on  the  16th  of  Hecatombcon,  io 
honour  of  Athena.  It  was  believed  to  have  been 
instituted  by  Theseus  to  commemorate  the  concen- 
tration of  the  government  of  the  various  towns  of 
Attica  and  Athens.'  According  to  the  scholiast  on 
Aristophanes/  an  unbloody  sacrifice  was  on  this  day 
oflered  to  the  goddess  of  peace  {elp^vi)).  This  fes- 
tival,' which  Plutarch  calls  /uToUta,  is  mentioned 
both  by  him  and  by  Thucydides  as  still  held  in  their 
days.' 

SYNTAXEIS  (jrwroffif).    (Fid.  Svnbdkoi.) 

SYNTHECE  {ameriKri).     {Vid.  Symbolaion.) 

£TNeHKQN  nAPABA'ZEQZ  AIKH.  (Vid.  Sym- 
bolaion.) 

SUO VETAURI'LIA.  ( Vid.  Saorificium,  p.  84«, 
Ldbtratio,  p.  604,  and  woodcut  on  p.  897.) 

SUPERFI'CIES,  SUPERFICIA'RIUS.  "Those 
are  tedes  superficiarise  which  are  built  on  hired 
ground,  and  the  property  of  which,  both  by  the  jus 
civile  and  naturale,  belongs  to  him  to  whom  the 
ground  (solum)  also  belongs.'"  Every  building,  then, 
was  considered  a  part  of  the  ground  on  which  it 
stood ;  and  the  ownership  and  possession  of  the 
btilding  were  inseparable  from  the  ownership  and 
possession  of  the  ground.  The  superficies  resera- 
'>le8  a  servitus,  and  is  classed  among  the  jura  in  re. 
According  to  the  definition,  the  superficiarius  had 
not  the  thing  even  in  bJliis ;  and  as  the  animus 
d>mini  could  not  exist  in  the  case  of  superficies,  he 
C(insequently  could  not  be  possessor.  He  had,  bow- 
ever,  a  juris  quasi  possessio.  The  superficiarius 
had  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  superficies : 
be  could  alienate  the  superficies,  and  pledge  it  for 
the  term  of  his  enjoyment ;  he  could  dispose  of  it 
by  testament ;  and  it  could  be  the  object  of  succes- 
sion ab  intestate ;  he  could  also  make  it  subject  to  a 
servitus  ;  and  he  could  prosecute  his  right  by  a  uti- 
lis  in  rem  actio.  As  he  had  a  juris  quasi  possessio, 
he  was  protected  against  threatened  disturbance  by 
a  special  interdict,  which  is  given  in  the  Digest,* 
and  in  its  effect  resembles  the  interdictum  ati  pos- 
sidetis. The  explanation  of  the  passage  relating  to 
this  interdict*  is  given  by  Savigny."  If  he  was 
ejected,  he  could  have  the  interdictum  de  vi,  as  in 
the  case  of  proper  possession ;  and  if  he  had  grant- 
ed the  use  of  the  superficies  to  another  precario, 
who  refused  to  restore  it,  he  had  the  interdictum  de 
precario. 

A  man  could  obtain  the  use  of  a  superficies  by 
agreement  with  the  owner  of  the  land  for  permis- 
sion to  erect  a  building  oi,  ''t;  and  he  might  also,  by 
agreement,  have  the  use  of  tn  existing  superficies. 
He  was  bound  to  discharge  all  the  duties  which  he 
owed  in  respect  of  the  superficies,  and  to  make  the 
proper  payment  in  respect  of  it  (solarium),  if  any 
payment  had  been  agreed  on. 

The  rule  of  law  that  the  superficies  belonged  to 
the  owner  of  the  soil  was  expressed  thus :  Super- 
Atie$  solo  cedii."  If,  then,  a  man  built  on  another 
man's  land,  the  house  became  the  property  of  the 
ownar  of  the  land.    But  if  the  owner  of  the  land 

1.  (Inat,  De  Philoa.  bar.,  56,  ed.  Staph.)— S.  iVid.  Staph., 
TheMur.,  M08. —  Reiike,  lodez  in  Or.  Att.,  i.  v.  SvMtcia.  — 
liOckh,  Staatah.  der  Athen.,  i.,  71,  78,  IM.)— 3.  (Thacyd.,  ii., 
IS.— Steph  Byi,  «.  t. 'Aftjvai.)— 4.  (Par,  962.)— 5.  (Thei,S4.) 
— 0.  (Compare  Meyer,  De  Bon.  damnat.,  p.  i20.} — 7.  (Gaiua, 
Dig.  43,  tit.  18.  •.  2.)— 8.  (43,  tit.  18.)— 8.  ( Dig.  43,  tit.  18,  a.  3  ) 
—10.  (Du  Rerht  dea  Beaitzaa,  n  289.  SD-  od.)— 11.  (GiJua.  li.. 


claimed  the  house,  and  would  nut  pay  the  expeiiM 
incurred  by  building  it,  the  builder  of  tLe  bout 
could  meet  the  claimant  witli  a  plea  of  d<dus  maku 
(exceptio  doli  mali),  that  is  to  tay,  if  he  was  a  boos 
fidei  possessor.  In  any  other  case,  he  had.  <4 
course,  no  answer  to  the  owner's  claim. 
SUPERNUMERA'RII.  ( Vid.  Accekm.) 
SU'PPARUM.  (Kid.  Ships,  p.  894.) 
SUPPLICA'TIO  was  a  solemn  thanksgivtag  m 
supplication  to  the  gods  decreed  by  the  senate,  wlwr 
all  the  temides  were  opened,  and  the  statoes  of  thf 
gods  frequently  placed  in  public  upon  coaches  (put 
vinaria),  to  which  the  people  offered  up  their  thanks- 
givings and  prayers  (ad  omnia  puhinaria  ntpplieatii 
decreta  esl^).  (Kui.  Lectibtsrhidm.)  A  n^^pAestia 
was  decreed  for  two  different  reasons  : 

I.  As  a  thanksgiving  when  a  great  victory  bad 
been  gained :  it  was  usually  decreed  as  soon  as  olE 
cial  intelligence  of  the  victory  had  been  received  by 
a  letter  from  the  general  in  command.  The  Dum- 
ber of  days  during  which  it  was  to  last  was  propor- 
tioned to  the  importance  of  the  victory.  Soine- 
times  it  was  decreed  for  only  one  day,*  bat  more 
commonly  for  three  or  five  days.  A  supplication  of 
ten  days  was  first  decreed  in  honour  of  Pompey  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Mithradates.*  and 
one  of  fiHeen  days  after  the  victory  over  the  Bdgc 
by  Cesar,  an  honour  which  Ceesar  himself  says* 
had  never  been  granted  to  any  one  before.*  Sub- 
sequently a  snpplicatjo  of  twenty  days  was  decreed 
after  his  conquest  of  Vercingetorix.*  From  this  time 
the  senate  seems  to  have  frequently  increased  thf 
number  of  days  out  of  mere  compliment  to  the  gea- 
eral.  We  thus  find  mention  of  thanksgivings  ibr 
forty  days,'  fifty  days,*  and  even  sixty.*  A  soppli- 
catio  was  usually  regarded  as  a  prelude  to  a  tri- 
umph, but  it  was  not  always  followed  by  one,  at 
Cato  reminds  Cicero,  to  whose  honour  a  sopplicatjs 
had  been  decreed."  This  honour  was  conferred 
upon  Cicero  on  account  of  his  suppression  of  the  coo- 
spiracy  of  Catiline,  which  had  never  been  decreed 
to  any  one  before  in  a  civil  capacity  (to^atus),  as  hs 
frequently  takes  occasion  to  mention." 

II.  A  Supplieatio,  a  solemn  supplication  and  ki 
miliation,  was  also  decreed  in  times  of  public  dsit- 
ger  and  distress,  and  on  account  of  prodigies  to 
avert  the  anger  of  the  gods." 

SURDUS.    (Yid.  Obuoatiokeb,  p  673.) 

*SUS.    (Kid.  Hvs) 

SUSPENSU'RA.    (Kid  Baths,  p.  144.) 

SYMPO'SIUM  (ov(m6<xun',  eomistatio,  eonrinumf, 
a  drinking-party.  The  av/irrootov,  or  the  v&rvc, 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  dcttrvov ,  for  tb<mgh 
drinking  almost  always  followed  a  dinner-party,  yet 
the  former  was  regarded  as  entirely  distinct  fron 
the  latter,  was  regulated  by  different  costcnns,  aod 
frequently  received  the  addition  of  many  gnests 
who  were  not  present  at  the  dinner.  For  the 
Greeks  did  not  usually  drink  at  their  diiuier,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  conclusion  of  the  meal  that  wine 
was  introduced,  as  is  explained  under  Diinfos,  p. 
344.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Symposium  ol  Plato,'* 
that  after  the  dinner  had  been  finished,  the  UbatioM 
made,  and  the  peean  sung,  they  turned  to  drinkiiig 
(rpineadat  npot  rdv  voTov). 

Symposia  seem  to  have  been  very  frequent  tt 
Athens,  llieir  enjoyment  was  heig:htened  by  agree- 
able conversation,  by  the  introduction  of  music  and 
dancing,  and  by  games  and  amusements  of  varioas 
kinds :  sometimes,  too,  {diilosophical  subjects  woe 

1.  (Cic.  in  Cat.,  iii.,  10.)— S.  (Lit.,  iii.,  OS.)— S.  (Cic«  Da 
Pror.  Cona.,  Il.)-4.  (Bell.  Call.,  ii.,  SS.)  — ».  (Comiwe  Cie. 
1.  c.)— 0.  (Cw..  BeU.  Gall.,  Tii.,  SO.)— 7.  (Dioa  Caaa.,  xlin. 
14.)  — 8.  (Id.,  iliii.,  42,  and  Cic,  Phil.,  ziT.,  14.)— t.  (IM« 
Caaa.,  il.,  50.)- 10.  (Cio.  ad  Fam.,  xr.,  5.)— 11.  (n  CabL,  ai 
d,  10  ;  in  Pia.,  3.  -  Ffaik,  ii.,  «.)—  It  (Ut.,  8'  * ;  s  .  M 
xxxi ,  0  i  ixxTii ,  f  '—13.  (l>.  17*.  « ) 
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liscuMed  at  them.  The  Symposia  of  Plato  and 
Xenophon  give  as  a  lively  idea  of  such  entertain- 
ments at  Athens.  The  name  itself  shows  that  the 
enjoyment  of  drinking  was  the  main  object  of  the 
symposia :  wine  from  the  juice  of  the  grape  (oZvof 
JutKiitvof)  was  the  only  drink  partaken  of  by  the 
Greeks,  with  the  exception  of  water.  For  pabn- 
wine  and  beer  (vid.  Ckrxtisia),  though  known  to 
many  of  the  Greeks  from  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations,  were  never  introduced  among  them ;  and 
tiie  extraordinary  cheapness  of  wine  at  Athens  [vid. 
ViNDii)  enabled  persons  even  in  moderate  circum- 
stances to  give  drinking-parties  to  their  friends. 
Eren  in  the  most  ancient  times  the  enjoyment  of 
wine  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
*f  {deasure,  and  hence  Musteus  and  his  son  sup- 
posed that  the  just  passed  their  time  in  Hades  in  a 
itate  of  perpetual  intoxication,  as  a  reward  of  their 
rirttte  {iryvoofuvoi  koXXiotov  aper^t  fuaOov  /ti9>iv 
Uuviov').  It  would  appear  from  the  Symposium  of 
Plato  that  even  the  Athenians  frequently  concluded 
:heir  drinking-parties  in  rather  a  riotous  manner, 
«nd  it  was  to  guard  against  this  that  such  parties 
xrere  forbidden  at  Sparta  and  in  Crete.* 

The  wine  was  almost  invariably  mixed  with 
water,  and  to  drink  it  unmixed  (uxparov)  was  con- 
sidered a  characteristic  of  barbarians.'  Zaleucus 
is  said  to  have  enacted  a  law  among  the  Locrians, 
by  which  any  one  who  was  ill  and  drank  of  unmixed 
wine  without  the  command  of  his  physician,  was  to 
be  put  to  death  ;*  and  the  Greeks  in  general  con- 
sidered unmixed  wine  as  exceedingly  prejudicial  to 
physical  and  mental  health.*  The  Spartans  at- 
tributed the  insanity  of  Cleomenes  to  his  indulging 
■n  this  practice,  which  he  learned  from  the  Scyth- 
ians.* So  universal  was  it  not  to  drink  wine  unless 
mixetl  wit)  water,  that  the  word  olvof  is  always 
apidled  to  such  a  mixture ;  and  whenever  wine  is 
spoken  of  in  connexion  with  drinking,  we  are  al- 
ways to  understand  wine  mixed  with  water,  unless 
the  word  dxparof  is  expressly  added  (rd  irpu^to, 
KOirot  WoTOf  fterixoo  nXeiovo(,  olvov  KoXoi/iev''). 

The  proportion  in  which  the  wine  and  water  were 
mixed  naturally  differed  on  different  occasions. 
To  make  a  mixture  of  even  half  wine  and  half 
water  (laov  lav)  was  considered  injurious,'  and 
generally  there  was  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
water  than  of  wine.  It  appears  from  Plutarch,* 
Atbeneus,"  and  Eustathius,"  that  the  most  com- 
mon proportions  were  3 : 1,  or  2 : 1,  or  3 : 2.  Hesi- 
od"  recommends  the  first  of  these. 

The  wine  was  mixed  either  with  warm  or  cold 
water ;  the  former,  which  corresponded  to  the  cali- 
da  or  calda  of  the  Romans  (vid  Calida),  was  by  iar 
the  less  common.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  endeav- 
awed  to  obtain  the  water  as  cool  as  possible,  and 
for  this  purpose  both  snow  and  ice  were  frequently 
employed.  ( Vid.  Nix,  Psyctes.)  Honey  was  some- 
times put  in  the  wine,"  and  also  spices ;  in  the  lat- 
ter case  it  received  the  name  of  rpimta,  and  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Com- 
edy.'* Other  ingredients  were  also  occasionally 
added. 

The  mixture  was  made  in  a  large  vessel  called 
the  Kpa-nip  (vid.  Gratis),  from  which  it  was  con- 
veyed inio  the  drinking-cups  by  means  of  olvoxoai 
OT  wiaOai.  (Kid.  CvATHns.)  The  cups  usually  em- 
ployed were  the  tUXti,  iptaXii,  Kopxiatov,  and  kovOo- 
ocf,  of  which  an  acconnt  is  given  in  separate  arti- 
cles.   The .  Rhyton,  or  drinking-horn,  was  also 


1.  (Pbt.,  tea-,  '"■<?■  Ul,  c,  d.)-4t.  (Plat..  Min.,  p.  SSO,  a.)—». 
iPlit.,  Lags ,  ■•>  P-  o37,  <.)  —  4.  (iBliui,  V.  H.,  ii.,  37.)  —  6. 
(Atb<n.,  ii.,  p.  M,  b.)—t.  (Herod.,  ri.,  84.)  ~  ".  (Plut.,  Ckiojug. 
Prac,  SO.)—  8.  (Atlun.,  I.  o.)—  8.  (Svrap.,  iii.,  ».)  — 10.  (z.,  p. 
IM.)  — 11.  (ad  CM.,  ix.,  SOS,  p.  1614.)  — IS.  (Op.,  SM.)  — IS. 
(Alhao.,  i.,  p.3}.«.— Id.  o.31,e.)— Ii.  (PuUux,Oiioii>.,Ti.,  18.) 


very  commonly  used.    We  find  severu  craters  oc 
vases  representing  drinking  scenes.* 

The  guests  at  a  symposium  reclined  on  couches, 
and  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  as  is 
explained  under  Dkipnoh.  A  master  of  the  revels 
(upxtM  JTJC  iroffeuf,  <n/inoaiapxoc  or  ^aaiXtif)  was 
nsually  cbosen  to  conduct  the  symposium  (vaiiay^ 
ytXv  avftirSaiov*),  whose  commands  the  whole  coK 
pany  had  to  obey,  and  who  regulated  the  whole  m 
der  of  the  entertainment,  proposed  the  amusements, 
Sus.  The  same  practice  prevailed  among  the  Ro- 
mans, and  their  symposiarch  was  called  the  tnagit 
ttr  or  rtx  convtrti,  or  the  arbiter  hibendi.  The 
choice  was  generally  determined  by  the  throwing 
of  astragali  or  tali ;  but  we  find  in  Plato,*  Alci- 
blades  constituting  himself  symposiarch.  The  pro- 
portion in  which  the  wine  and  water  were  mixed 
was  fixed  by  him,  and  also  how  much  each  of  the 
company  was  to  drink.  The  servants  (olvoxooi  and 
olvtipol  ■&epdiot>Ttt),  usually  young  slaves,  who  bad 
to  mix  the  wine  and  present  it  to  the  company, 
were  also  under  his  orders ;  but  if  there  was  no 
symposiarch,  the  company  called  for  the  wine  just 
as  they  pleased.* 

Before  the  drinking  commenced,  it  was  agreed 
upon  in  what  way  they  should  drink,*  for  it  was 
not  usually  left  to  the  option  of  each  of  the  com- 
pany to  drink  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  pleased,  but 
he  was  compelled  to  take  whatever  the  symposiarch 
might  order.  At  Athens  they  usually  began  drink- 
ing out  of  small  cups  (/lirpta  xor^pia'),  but  as  the 
entertainment  went  on,  larger  ones  were  intro- 
duced.' In  the  Symposium  of  Plato,*  Alcibiades 
and  Socrates  each  empty  an  immense  cup,  contain- 
ing eight  cotylae,  or  nearly  four  English  pints ;  and 
fi-equently  such  cups  were  emptied  at  one  draught 
(amievoTi  or  uftvarl  niveiv,  ifimrri(etv'}. 

The  cups  were  always  carried  round  from  right 
to  left  (^1  tttftu),  and  the  same  order  was  observed 
in  the  conversation,  and  in  everything  that  took 
place  in  the  entertainment  (hrl  ie^ii  diairivcw ;"  M 
Seita  Xoyov  tiiretv' ' ).  The  company  frequently  drank 
to  the  health  of  one  another  (npoirivtiv  fi^n/maf'*), 
and  each  did  it  especially  to  the  one  to  whom  he 
handed  the  same  cup.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  custom  which  Cicero  alludes  to  when  he  speaks 
of  "drinking  after  the  Greek  fashion"  (Graeo 
vuirt  Mere ;"  Grceci  in  contn'viu  s<dent  nominare,  cut 
poculum  tradituri  ranl^*). 

Music  and  dancing  were  usually  introduced,  as 
already  stated,  at  symposia,  and  we  find  few  repre- 
sentations of  such  scenes  in  ancient  vases  without 
the  presence  of  female  players  on  the  flute  and  the 
cithara.  Plato,  indeed,  decidedly  objects  to  their 
presence,  and  maintains  that  it  is  only  men  incapa 
ble  of  amusing  themselves  by  rational  conversation 
that  have  recourse  to  such  means  of  enjoyment  ;'* 
but  this  says  nothing  against  the  general  practice ; 
and  Xenophon,  in  his  Symposium,  represents  Soc- 
rates mightily  pleased  with  the  mimetic  dancing 
and  other  feats  performed  on  that  (Xioasion.  The 
female  dancers,  and  the  players  on  the  huie  and  the 
citbara,  were  frequently  introduced  at  the  symposia 
of  young  men  for  another  purpose,  and  were  often- 
times actually  haXpai  (vid.  Hetjeba,  p.  603),  as  we 
see  clearly  represented  on  many  ancient  vases." 
Respecting  tl  e  different  kinds  of  dances  performed 
at  symposia,  see  Saltatio. 


I.  (Sea,  for  &. wipla,  Mm.  B<jcb.,  v.,  t.  St.)—!.  (PUt.,  I^gf 
i.,  p.  Ml,  a.,  h.)  —i.  (Sjrmp.,  p.  SIS,  e.)  — 4.  (Xen.,  Sjrmp.,  u., 
17.)— S.  (PUt.,  Sjnnp., p.  17(L  «.,!.)—<.  (Athen.,  x.,  p.  411,  «.] 
—  7.  (Diog.Laoit.,  i.,  1(M.)— 8.  (p.  Ill,  114.)— 8.  (Athon  ,  x.,  p. 

431,  t.— LucisB,  Leiipb.,  8 Saidu,  i.  t.  'Afniri.)— 10.  (Flat., 

Rep.,  IT.,  p.  410,  c.)— 11.  (Symp.,  p.  114,  i.— Athas,  xi.,  p.  483, 
e.y-n.  (Lncian,  Gall.,  IS.— Atheo.,  zi.,  p.  41)8,  d.)— 13.  (Verr. 
II.,  1.,  16.)  —  14.  (TniC.,  i.,  40.)  —  IS.  (Protag.,  p.  347,  c,  d.— 
S>mp.,  I7£,  c.)— 16.  (See,  fat  example,  Miu.  Barb.,  t    t.  SI ) 
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Respe(;ting  the  games  and  amnsements  by  which 
the  symiiosia  were  enhvened,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
Mty  much  here,  as  most  of  them  are  described  in 
separate  articles  in  this  work.  Enigmas  or  riddles 
{Mviyftara  or  ypt^i)  were  among  the  most  usual 
and  favourite  modes  of  diversion.  Each  of  the 
company  proposed  one  in  turn  to  his  right-hand 
ceighbour :  if  he  solved  it,  he  was  rewarded  with  a 
inrawn,  a  garland,  a  cake,  or  something  of  a  similar 
In'nd,  and  sometimes  with  a  kiss ;  if  he  failed,  he 
had  to  drink  e  cup  of  unmixed  wine,  or  of  wine 
mix<yi  with  salt-water,  at  one  draught.'  The  cot- 
tabos  was  also  another  favourite  game  at  symposia, 
and  was  played  at  in  various  ways.    ( Vid.  Cotta- 

308.) 

The  other  games  at  symposia  which  require  men- 
tion are  the  aaTMytita/toc  and  KvBeia,  explained 
under  Tali  and  Tesber.s,  the  n-crrcio,  spoken  of 
under  Latrunculi,  and  the  ;(aX«ci<r/idf.  llie  latter 
consisted  in  turning  round  a  piece  of  money  placed 
upright  on  its  edges,  and  causing  it  suddenly  to 
stop  while  moving  by  placing  a  finger  on  its  top.* 

Representations  of  symposia  are  very  common 
un  ancient  vases.  Two  guests  usually  reclined  on 
each  couch  (x^i'vi?),  as  is  explained  on  p.  344,  and 
illustrated  by  the  following  cut  from  one  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  vases,  where  the  couch  on  the  right 
hand  contains  two  persons,  and  that  on  the  left  is 
represented  with  only  one,  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  usual  practice.  The  guests  wear 
garlands  of  flowers,  and  the  two  who  are  reclining 
un  the  same  couch  hold  a  phiala  each  in  the  right 
hand.  Sometimes  there  were  four  or  five  persons 
on  one  couch,  as  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  326. 


A  drinking-party  among  the  Romans  was  some- 
.'mies  called  convivium,  but  the  word  comUiatio 
uiore  nearly  corresponds  to  the  Greek  av/tir6aiov. 
( Vid.  CoMiBBATio.)  The  Romans,  however,  usually 
drank  during  their  dinner  {cana),  which  they  fre- 
quently prolonged  during  many  hours  in  the  later 
times  of  the  Republic  and  under  the  Empire.  Their 
customs  connected  with  drinking  differed  little  from 
those  of  the  Greeks,  and  have  been  incidentally 
noticed  above. 

The  preceding  account  has  been  mainly  composed 
from  Becker's  Chariklet'  and  Gallut,*  where  the 
subject  is  treated  at  length. 

SY'NTHESIS,  a  garment  frequently  worn  at 
dinner,  and  sometimes  also  on  other  occasions.  As 
it  was  inconvenient  to  wear  the  toga  at  table  on 
account  of  its  many  folds,  it  was  customary  to  have 
dresses  especially  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  call- 
ed vttlet  canaloria  or  canaloria,'  accubitoria,'  or 
tyrMMCi.  The  synthesis  is  commonly  explained 
to  be  a  loose  kind  of  robe  like  the  pallium,  but 
Becker'  supposes,  from  a  comparison  of  a  passage 
of  Dion  Cassius*  with  one  of  Suetonius,*  descri- 
oi  g  the  dress  of  Nero,  that  it  must  have  been  a 
Kiud  of  tunic,  an  indumen'um  rather  than  an  amiclut. 
I  Vid.  AxicTus.)    That  u  was,  however,  an  easy 

I.  'Athen.,!.,  p.457.)— S.  (PoUm,  Onom.,  ii.,  118.— Eiutath. 
«1U.,  xiv.,  »l,  p.  1)86.)  — 3.  (i.,  p.  4SI,Ac.)— 4.  (ii.,  p.  S3S, 
*r.)— S.  (Mart.,  x,  87, 14;  xiv.,  13}.— Petron.,ai.)— A.  (Petron., 
10>— 7.  (G>llu>,  i.,  p.  37.)— 8.  (Ixiii.,  IS.)— •    (Ner.,51.) 
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and  comfortable  kind  of  dress,  as  wc  ahouM  say, 
seems  to  be  evident  from  its  use  at  table  abovt 
mentioned,  and  also  from  its  being  worn  by  all 
classes  at  the  Satobnalia,  a  season  of  univenal 
relaxation  and  enjoyment.'  More  than  this  re- 
specting its  form  we  cannot  say:  it  was  usaall] 
dyed  with  some  colour,*  and  was  not  white  lilu 
the  toga. 

The  word  synthesis  is  also  applied  to  a  set  ot 
wearing  apparel  or  a  complete  wardrobe.*  Thi» 
use  of  the  word  agrees  better  with  its  etymologj 
{amileatt,  awridij/u)  than  the  one  mentioned  above.* 

SYRINX  (aipiyh,  the  Pan's  Pipe,  or  Pandean 
Pipe,  was  the  appropriate  musical  instrument  of 
the  Arcadian  and  other  Grecian  shepherds,  and  waa 
regarded  by  them  as  the  invention  of  Pan,  their 
tutelary  god.*  who  was  sometimes  heard  playing 
upon  it  (mpt^ovToc'),  as  they  imagined,  on  Mount 
Menalus.'  It  was,  of  course,  attributed  to  Fannos, 
who  was  the  same  with  Pan.*  When  the  Roniaii 
poets  had  occasion  to  mention  it,  they  called  it  jEs- 
tula.*  It  was  also  variously  denominated  according 
to  the  materials  of  which  it  was  constructed, 
whether  of  cane  (lenui  arundiTU,^'  woifitvii^  Sovwu"), 
reed  {calamo,"  itoXapjf"),  or  hemlock  (cieuu}*).  la 
general,  seven  hollow  stems  of  these  plants  were 
fitted  together  by  means  of  wax,  having  been  pre- 
viously cut  to  the  proper  length,  and  adjusted  so 
as  to  form  an  octave ;"  but  sometimes  nine  were 
admitted,  giving  an  equal  number  of  notes."  An- 
other refinement  in  the  construction  of  thia  instm 
ment,  which,  h(>wever,  was  rarely  practised,  waa 
to  arrange  the  pipes  in  a  curve  so  as  to  fit  the  foim 
of  the  Up,  instead  of  arranging  them  in  a  plane." 
A  syrinx  of  eight  reeds  is  shown  in  the  gein  figured 
on  page  696.  The  annexed  woodcut  is  taken  frooi 
a  bas-relief  in  the  collection  at  Appledurcombe  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.'*  It  represents  Pan  reclining  at 
the  entrance  of  the  cave  which  was  dedicated  to 
him  in  the  Acropohs  at  Athens.  He  holds  in  his 
right  hand  a  drinking-horn  (««i.  Rhttoh),  and  is 
his  left  a  syrinx,  which  is  strengthened  by  two 
transverse  banda. 


The  ancients  always  considered  the  Pan's  Pipe 
as  a  rustic  instrument,  chiefly  used  by  those  who 
tended  flocks  and  herds,"  but  also  admitted  to  regu. 
late  the  dance.**  The  introduction  of  it  on  more 
solemn  occasions  was  very  unusual.    Telephanei 
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M  Megara  refused  to  go  to  the  PvTHjAit  Gahm  on 
account  of  the  performance  on  Pandean  pipes  (ai- 
o<yf(i'-)  Tbe  Lydians,  whose  troops  marched  to 
military  music,  employed  this,  together  with  other 
instruments,  for  the  purpose.'  This  instrument  was 
the  origin  of  the  organ.    ( Vid.  Htdradla.) 

The  term  ovoiyS  was  also  applied  to  levels,  or  nar- 
row subterranean  passages  made  either  in  search- 
ing for  metals,  in  mining  at  the  siege  of  a  city,*  or 
ta  forming  catacombs  for  the  dead.* 

SYHMA  {avp/ia},  which  properly  means  that 
which  is  drawn  or  dragged  (from  aipu),  is  applied 
to  a  dress  with  a  train.  The  long  pefdos  worn  by 
the  Trojan  matrons  was  consequently  a  dress  some- 
wiutt  of  this  kind.*  The  syrma,  however,  was  more 
especially  the  name  of  the  dress  worn  by  the  tragic 
actors,  which  had  a  train  to  it  trailing  upon  the 
ground ;  whence  the  word  is  explained  by  Pollux* 
as  a  TpaytKov  ^fuiita  hriavpo/ievn,  and  is  alluded  to 
by  Horace*  in  the  words 

"  trasitfue  tagiu  per  pulpiia  vetUm." 
Hence  we  find  tyrma  used  metaphorically  for  trage- 
dy itself.* 

SYSSITIA  (ovaaiTia).  The  custom  of  taking 
the  principal  meal  of  the  day  in  public  prevailed  ex- 
tensively among  the  Greeks  from  very  early  ages. 
it  existed  not  only  with  the  Spartans  and  Cretans, 
among  both  of  whom  it  was  kept  up  till  compara- 
tively recent  times,  but  also  at  Megara  in  the  age 
of  Theognis,*  and  at  Corinth  in  the  time  of  Perian- 
der,  who,  it  seems,  abolished  the  practice  as  being 
favourable  to  aristocracy."  Nor  was  it  confined  to 
the  Hellenic  nation ;  for,  according  to  Aristotle,"  it 
prevailed  still  earlier  among  the  (Enotrians  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  and  also  at  Carthage,  the  political 
and  social  institutions  of  which  state  resembled 
those  of  Sparta  and  Crete."  The  origin  of  the 
usage  cannot  be  historically  established,  but  it  seems 
reasonable  to  refer  it  to  infant  or  patriarchal  com- 
munities, the  members  of  which,  being  intimately 
connect^  by  the  ties  of  a  close  political  union  and 
kindred,  may  naturally  be  supp(»ed  to  have  lived 
together  almost  as  members  of  the  same  family. 
But,  however  and  wherever  it  originated,  the  natu- 
ral tendency  of  such  a  practice  was  to  bind  the 
citizens  of  a  state  in  the  closest  union ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  at  Sparta  Lycurgus  availed 
himself  of  it  for  this  purpose,  though  we  cannot  de- 
termine with  any  certainty  whether  he  introduced 
it  there,  or  merely  perpetuated  and  regulated  an 
institution  which  the  Spartans  brought  with  them 
from  their  mother-country,  and  retained  at  Sparta  as 
being  suitable  to  their  position  and  agreeable  to 
their  national  habits.  The  latter  supposition  is 
perhaps  the  more  probable.  The  Cretan  usage 
Arf»totle"  attributes  to  Minos ;  this,  however,  may 
bt.  ?onsidered  rather  "  the  philosopher's  opinion 
than  an  historical  tradition  :"  but  the  institution 
was  confessedly  of  so  high  antiquity,  that  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  colonists  may  well  be  supposed  to  have 
found  it  already  existing  in  Crete,  even  if  there  had 
been  no  Dorian  settlers  in  the  iskind  before  them.'* 

The  Cretan  name  for  the  syssitia  was  'Avdffia,^* 
the  singular  of  which  is  used  to  denote  the  building 
3r  pobUc  ball  where  they  were  given  This  title 
iflbrds  of  itself  a  sufficient  indication  that  they  were 
joofined  tc  men  and  youths  only :  a  conclusion  jus- 
tified and  supported  by  all  the  authorities  on  the 
■object.'*  It  is  not,  however,  improbable,  as  Hoeck" 


1.  (Hot.,  D«  Mn«.,  p.  S084,  ad.  Staph.)-*.  (Hand.,  i.,  17.)— 
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suggests,  that  in  some  of  the  Dorian  state*  there 
were  syssitia  of  tho  young  unmarried  women  at 
well  as  of  the  men.'  All  the  adult  citizens  partook 
of  the  public  meals  among  the  Cretans,  and  were 
divided  into  companies  or  "  messes,"  called  'Enu- 
piai,  or  sometimes  ivipeia.'  These  divisions  were 
perhaps  originally  confined  to  persons  of  the  same 
house  and  kindred,  but  afterward  any  vacancies  ia 
them  were  filled  op  at  the  discretion  of  the  mem 
hers.*  The  divinity  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
Zcvf  'EratpeXoc*  was  considered  to  preside  cvet 
them. 

According  to  Dosiadas,  who  wrote  a  historr  of 
Crete,'  there  were  in  every  town  of  the  iriand 
{ira»Taxoi!)  two  public  buildings,  one  for  the  lodging 
of  strangers  (xoi^^r^pMiv),  the  other  a  common  hall 
(avipelov)  for  the  citizens.  In  the  latter  of  these 
the  syssitia  were  given,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  it 
were  placed  two  tables  for  the  entertainment  of 
foreign  guests  ((evucal  Tpairtiai),  a  circumstance 
deserving  of  notice,  as  indicating  the  extent  to 
which  the  Dorians  of  Crete  encouraged  mutual  in- 
tercourse and  hospitality.  Then  came  the  tables 
of  the  citizens.  But,  besides  these,  there  was  also 
a  third  table,  on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  dedicated 
to  Zcvf  fevtof,  and  perhaps  used  for  the  purpose  ol 
making  ofierings  and  Ubations  to  that  god. 

The  syssitia  of  the  Cretans  were  distinguished 
by  simplicity  and  temperance.  They  always  tat  at 
their  tables,  even  in  later  times,  when  the  custom 
of  reclining  bad  been  introduced  at  Sparta.*  The 
entertainment  began  with  prayer  to  the  gods  and 
libations.*  Each  of  the  adult  citizens  received  an 
equal  portion  of  fare,  with  the  exception  of  the 
"  archon"  or  "  master  of  the  tables,"  who  was,  per- 
haps, in  ancient  times,  one  of  the  Koa/uu,  and  more 
recently  a  member  of  the  yepovia  or  council.  This 
magistrate  received  a  fourfold  portion ;  "  one  as  » 
common  citizen,  a  second  as  president,  a  third  foi 
the  house  or  building,  a  fourUi  for  the  furniture" 
{Tuv  aKtvCiv*) :  an  expression  from  which  it  would 
seem  that  the  care  of  the  building,  and  the  provision 
of  the  necessary  utensils  and  furniture,  devolved 
upon  him.  The  management  of  iill  the  tables  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  female  of  free  birth 
{r/  npocaniKvla  r^f  avaairiaf  ywi),  who  openly  took 
the  best  fare,  and  presented  it  to  the  citizen  who 
was  most  eminent  in  the  council  or  the  field.  She 
had  three  or  four  male  assistants  under  her,  each 
of  whom,  again,  was  provided  with  two  menial  ser- 
vants {xaT^^poi,  or  wood  ■  carriers).  Strangers 
were  served  before  the  citizens,  and  even  before 
the  archon  or  president.'  On  each  of  the  tables 
was  placed  a  cup  of  mixed  wine,  from  which  the 
messmates  of  the  same  company  drank.  At  tho 
close  of  the  repast  this  was  replenished,  but  all  in 
temperance  was  strictly  forbidden  by  a  special  law.'* 

Till  they  bad  reached  their  eighteenth  year,  when 
they  were  classed  in  the  iyiXat,  the  youths  accom- 
panied their  fathers  to  the  syssitia  along  with  the 
orphans  of  the  deceased."  In  some  places  the 
youngest  of  the  orphans  waited  on  the  men ;  in 
others  this  was  done  by  all  the  boys."  When  not 
thus  engaged,  they  were  seated  near  to  the  men  on 
a  lower  bench,  and  received  only  a  half  portion  of 
meat:  the  eldest  of  the  orphans  appear  to  have 
received  the  same  quantity  as  the  men,  but  of  a 
plainer  description  of  fare."  The  boys,  lika  the 
men,  had  also  a  cup  of  mixed  wine  in  common, 
which,  however,  was  not  replenished  when  emptied. 
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Oaring  the  repast  a  general  cheerfulness  and  gayety 
prevailed,  which  were  enlivened  and  kept  up  by 
music  and  singing.*  It  was  followed  by  conversa- 
tion, which  was  first  directed  to  the  public  affairs 
of  the  state,  and  aderward  turned  on  valiant  deeds 
in  war  and  the  exploits  of  illustrious  men,  whose 
praises  might  animate  the  younger  bearers  to  an 
honourable  emulation.  WhUe  listening  to  this  con- 
versation, the  youths  seem  to  have  been  arranged 
in  classes  {&vSpela),  each  of  which  was  placed  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  an  officer  {iraiSovo/iof) 
especially  appointed  for  this  purpose,  so  that  the 
syssitia  were  thus  made  to  serve  important  political 
and  oducational  ends. 

In  most  of  the  Cretan  cities  the  expenses  of  the 
syssitia  were  defrayed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
public  lands  and  the  tribute  |nid  by  the  Perioeci, 
the  money  arising  from  which  was  applied  partly  to 
the  service  of  the  gods  and  partly  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  all  the  citizens,  both  male  and  female,*  so 
that  in  this  respect  there  might  be  no  difference 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  From  the  statement 
of  Aristotle  compared  with  Dosiadas,'  it  appears 
probable  that  each  individual  received  his  separate 
share  of  the  public  revenues,  out  of  which  he  paid 
his  quota  to  the  public  table,  and  provided  with  the 
rest  for  the  support  of  the  females  of  his  family. 
This  practice,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
prevailed  exclusively  at  all  times  and  in  all  the 
cities  of  Crete.  In  Lyctus,  for  instance,  a  colony 
from  Sparta,  the  custom  was  diff°erent :  the  citizens 
uf  that  town  contributed  to  their  respective  tables  a 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  their  estates  ;  a  practice 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  obtained  in  other 
cities,  where  the  public  domains  were  not  sufficient 
to  defray  the  charges  of  the  syssitia.  But,  both  at 
Lyctus  and  elsewhere,  the  poorer  citizens  were  in 
4II  probability  supported  at  the  public  cost. 

In  connexion  with  the  accounts  given  by  the 
aiiCient  authors  respecting  the  Cretan  syssitia,  there 
ailsas  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  viz.,  how  could 
one  building  accommodate  the  adult  citizens  and 
rouths  of  such  towns  as  Lyctus  and  Gorty  na  1  The 
]ucstion  admits  of  only  two  solutions :  we  are  ei- 
ther misinformed  with  respect  to  there  being  only  one 
building  in  each  town  used  as  a  common  hall,  or 
the  number  of  Dorian  citizens  in  each  town  must 
have  been  comparatively  very  small. 

The  Spartan  syssitia  were  in  the  main  so  similar 
to  those  of  Crete,  that  <me  was  said  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  other.'  In  later  times  they  were  called 
fetSiTta,  or  the  "spare  meals,"  a  term  which  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  ^Mna,  the  love-feasts,  a 
word  corresponding  to  the  Cretan  iraipela.'  An- 
ciently they  were  called  ivSpeta,  as  in  Crete.*  They 
differed  from  the  Cretan  In  the  following  respects. 
Instead  of  the  expenses  of  the  tables  being  defrayed 
out  of  the  public  revenues,  every  head  of  a  family 
was  obliged  to  contribute  a  certain  portion  at  his 
own  cost  and  charge ;  those  who  were  not  able  to 
do  so  were  excluded  from  the  public  tables.'  The 
guests  were  divided  into  companies  generally  of 
fifteen  persons  each,  and  all  vacancies  were  filled 
up  by  ballot,  in  which  unanimous  consent  was  in- 
dwpensable  for  election.  No  persons,  not  even  the 
kii^gs,  were  allowed  what  was  called  an  d^idtrof 
ilttpa,*  or  excused  from  attendance  at  the  public 
tables,  except  for  some  satisfactory  reason,  as 
when  engaged  in  a  saorifice  or  a  chase,  in  which 
latter  case  the  individual  was  required  to  send*  a 
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present  to  his  table.  Each  person  was  soppjeJ 
with  a  cup  of  mixed  wine,  which  was  filled  agaia 
when  required ;  but  drinking  to  excess  was  pn^b- 
ited  at  Sparta  as  well  as  in  Crete.  The  repast  wa« 
of  a  plain  and  simple  character,  and  the  contribotict 
of  each  member  of  a  mess  or  ftuUn^f  was  settled 
by  law.'  The  principal  dish  was  the  u(?m(  {i«or, 
or  black  broth,  with  pork.*  The  hmUXiv,  or  arter- 
meal  (from  the  Doric  iuXov,  a  meal),  was,  however, 
more  varied,  and  richly  supplied  by  presents  of 
game,  poultry,  fruit,  &c.,  and  other  delicacies,  which 
no  one  was  allowed  to  purchase.  {Vid.  Aiclok.] 
Moreover,  the  entertainment  was  enlivened  by 
cheerful  conversation,  though  on  public  matteis.' 
Singing,  also,  was  frequenUy  introduced,  as  we 
learn  from  Alcman*  that  "  at  the  banquets  and 
drinking  entertainments  of  the  men  it  was  fit  for  the 
guests  to  sing  the  paean."  The  arrangements  were 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  polemarchs. 

The  use  and  purposes  of  the  institutioDS  de- 
scribed above  are  very  manifest.  They  united  the 
citizens  by  the  closest  ties  of  intimacy  and  cnioo, 
making  them  consider  themselves  as  members  of 
one  family,  and  ehildren  of  one  and  the  same  moth- 
er, the  state.  They  maintained  a  strict  and  perfect 
separation  between  the  higher  and  the  subject  class- 
es, both  at.  Sparta  and  in  Crete,  and  kept  up  in  the 
former  a  consciousness  of  their  superior  worth  and 
station,  together  with  a  strong  leeling  of  national 
ity.  At  Sparta,  also,  they  were  eminently  useful  io 
a  military  point  of  view  ;  for  the  members  of  tbr 
syssitia  were  formed  into  corresponding  military  di- 
visions, and  fought  together  in  the  field,  as  they  hat! 
lived  together  at  home,  with  more  bravery  and  a 
keener  sense  of  shame  (aUu{)  than  could  have  bees 
the  case  with  merely  chance  comrades.'  Moreo<^ 
"  they  gave  an  efficacy  to  the  power  of  public  jp.a- 
ion  which  must  have  nearly  superseded  the  neces 
sity  of  penal  laws."*  With  respect  to  their  poUt 
ical  tendencies,  they  were  decidedly  arranged  upon 
aristocratical  principles,  though  no  individual  ot 
a  company  or  mess  was  looked  upon  as  sopcrioi 
to  his  fellows.  Plutarch'  accordingly  calls  tbetn 
awiipia  ipiaroKpaTucil,  or  aristocratical  meetings, 
and  compares  them  with  the  Prytaneium  and  Tbes- 
mothesium  at  Athens. 

The  simplicity  and  sobriety,  which  were  in  early 
times  the  characteristics  both  of  the  Spartan  and 
Cretan  syssitia,  were  afterward,  in  Sparta  at  least, 
supplanted  by  luxury  and  effeminate  indulgence. 
The  change  was  probably  gradual,  but  the  kings 
Areus  and  Acrotatus  (B.C.  300)  are  recorded  as 
having  been  mainly  instrumental  in  accelerating  it 
The  reformer  Agis  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  re 
store  the  old  order  of  things,  and  perished  in  the 
attempt.*  In  his  days  Sparta  contained  4500  fam- 
ilies, out  of  which  he  proposed  to  make  fifteen  sys- 
sitia, whence  Miiller  infers  that  formerly,  when  the 
number  of  families  was  9000,  the  number  of  syssi- 
tia was  thirty,  and,  consequently,  that  Herodotus, 
when  he  spoke  of  Lycurgus  having  instituted  the 
"  syssitia"  for  war,  alluded  to  the  larger  divisions, 
and  not  the  single  banqueting  companies ;  a  cun 
elusion  justified  by  the  context.  Miiller,  nioreovet, 
supposes  that  in  this  sense  the  syssitia  at  Sparta 
corresponded  to  the  divisions  of  the  state  caOed 
obe,  and  sometimes  ^rpiai,  which  were  also  thir 
ty  in  number.* 


1 .  (Wtchmath,  ii., «,  14.— Plot.,  L  e.)— t.  (Athnu,  ir.,  p.  ML) 
—3.  (Xen.,  Rep.  Lkoh.,  v..  t.)— 4.  (Png.,  II.)— S.  (Hmrf.,  i 
05.)— «.  (ThirlwaU,  i.,  p.  «68.)— 7.  (Qnat.  S^p.,  Tii.,  p.  ULi 
—8.  (Plat.,  Agi«  ud  Cleoni.)— 0.  (Doiiut,  lii.,  5,  «  t,  ml  1^ 
«  4.— Howi,  Cieta,  iii.,  p.  laO-lSt.-HOllmu'i  An(itac«> «  U* 
— Thirlwdl,  Hiit.  ofOraooe^.,  p.  188  ud  131.— H«a«Ba,  Late 
bach  d«r  OriMb.  Stuts.,  t  »  ud  18.) 
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TA0BLLAKLK  LEUKS. 


TABEKNA. 


T.  e. 
•TABANIJS.  (K«.  CE.TEO..) 
'"ABBLLA.  di-A.  of  TABULA,  a  Billet  or  Tablet, 
with  which  each  eitixen  and  judex  voted  in  the 
eomitia  and  coarts  of  justice.  In  the  comitia,  if 
B'Ve  boainesa  was  the  passing  of  a  law,  each  citizen 
was  provided  with  two  tabelle,  one  inscribed  V.  K., 
i.  e.,  Uti  Regof,  "  I  vote  for  the  law,"  the  other  in- 
wribed  A.,  t.  <.,  Aittiquo,  "I  am  for  the  old  law."> 
If  the  bosineas  was  the  election  of  a  magistrate, 
each  oitiien  was  supplied  with  one  tablet,  on  which 
the  names  of  the  candidates  were  written,  or  the 
initials  of  their  names,  as  some  suppose  from  the 
oration  Pro  Domo,  c.  43 ;  the  voter  then  placed  a 
mark  (functum)  against  the  one  for  whom  he  voted, 
whence  puncU  are  spoken  of  in  the  sense  of  votes.* 
For  farther  particulars  respecting  the  voting  in  the 
eomitia,  see  Dikibitoiki  and  Sitella. 

The  judices  were  provided  with  three  tabelle, 
one  of  which  was  marked  with  A.,  i.  e.,  Abtoivo, 
"  I  acquit ;"  the  second  with  C.,  i.  <.,  Coniemno, 
"  I  condemn ;"  and  the  third  with  N.  L.,  t.  e.,  N<m 
Liquet,  "It  is  not  clear  to  me."  The  first  of 
these  was  called  tabella  abtolutoria,  and  the  second 
labelta  damtuUmia,'  and  hence  Cicero*  calls  the 
former  HUra  talutarit,  and  the  latter  lilera  truti: 
It  would  seem  that  in  some  trials  the  tabells  were 
marked  with  the  letters  L.  D.  respectively,  t.  e., 
lAbaro  and  JHmno,  since  we  find  on  a  denarius  of 
tho  Ctslian  gens  a  tabella  marked  with  the  letters 
L.  D. ;  and  as  we  know  that  the  vote  by  ballot  in 
cases  of  perduellio  was  first  introduced  by  C.  Ccli- 
us  Caldus  (vii.  TABiLLABija  LEaxt),  the  tabella  on 
the  coin  undoubtedly  refers  to  that  event.  There 
is  vlso  a  passage  in  Ctesar*  which  seems  to  inti- 
mate thstt  these  initial  letters  were  sometimes 
marked  on  the  tabelle :  "  Unam  fore  tabeUam,  qui 
hhtrandot  omm  periaUo  eenterent ;  oi/erant,  qui  capi- 
«■« iamMartnt,"  ite* 

The  cut  annexed  contains  a 
copy  of  a  coin  of  the  Cassian 
gens,  in  which  a  man  wearing 
a  toga  is  .represented  in  the  act 
of  placing' a  tabella  marked  with 
the  letter  A.  (t.  e.,  aitolvc)  in  the 
cista.  The  letter  on  the  tabella 
is  evidently  intended  for  A. 
■amta  HDaKirM.  ^Of  the  other  meanings  of  Ta- 
bcUfl  866  7abitla 
TAUELLA'RLE  leges,  the  laws  by  which  the 
ballot  was  introduced  in  voting  in  the  comitia.  As 
to  the  ancient  mode  of  voting  at  Rome,  see  Sur- 
PBAGioH.  There  were  four  enactments  known  by 
the  name  of  Tabellarie  Leges,  which  are  enumer- 
ated by  Cicero.'  They  are  mentioned  below  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were 
passed. 

1.  Gabinia  Liz,  proposed  by  the  tribune  Gabini- 
aa  B.C.  X39,  introduced  the  ballot  in  the  election  of 
magistrates,'  whence  Ciceto'  calls  the  tabella  "  rtit- 
4a  tacila  liberlatu." 

%.  Cassia  Lex,  proposed  by  the  tribune  L.  Cas- 
•iua  Longinus  B.C.  137,  introduced  the  ballot  in  the 
"judicium  popiili,"  with  the  exception  of  cases  of 
perduellio.  The  "judicium  populi"  undoubtedly 
applies  to  cases  tried  in  the  comitia  by  the  whole 
borly  of  the  people  (vid.  Jddez,  p.  SSI,  SS2),  al- 
though Emesti"  wishes  to  give  a  different  interpre- 
tation to  the  words.    This  law  was  supported  by 


1.  (Coapu*  Cio.  Id  Att.,  i .  14.)— J.  (Cic,  Pro  PIums.,  M.)— 
».  rtuat,  Ocur.,  M.)-4.  (Pro  Mil.,  «.)-».  (BeU.  Ci».,  Hi., 
M.)— «.  (Comotre  Spuheim,  NnmiWB.,  li.,  p.  It9,)— 7.  (D« 
Lsgc  u=.,  Hl-S   (Cic,  1.  c.)-».  (Agr.,  ii.,  S.)-10.  (bidaz 


Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  for  Mhicli  hn  was 
censured  by  the  aristocratical  ,*arty.» 

3.  Papibia  Lex,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Pa- 
pirius  Carbo  B.C.  131,  introduced  the  ballot  in  the 
enactment  and  repeal  of  laws.* 

4.  CsLiA  Lex,  proposed  by  0.  Cdius  Cairus 
B.C.  108,  introduced  the  ballot  in  ca.-es  of  perduel- 
lio, which  had  been  excepted  in  the  Cassian  law.* 

There  was.  also  a  law  brought  forward  by  Marius 
B.C.  119,  which  was  intended  to  secure  freedom 
and  order  in  voting.* 

TABELLA'RIUS,  a  Letter-carrier.  As  the  Ro- 
mans had  no  public  post,  they  were  obliged  to  em- 
ploy special  messengers,  who  were  called  tabeUarit, 
to  convey  their  letters  (lobelia,  lilera),  when  they 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  sending  them  Rtherwise.* 

TABE-LLIO,  a  Notary.*  Under  the  Empire  the 
tabelliones  succeeded  to  the  business  of  the  scribe 
in  the  times  of  the  Republic.  (VU.  Scbibs.) 
They  were  chiefly  employed  in  drawing  up  legal 
documents,  and  for  this  purpose  usually  took  tbeii 
stations  in  the  market-places  of  towns.'  They 
formed  a  special  order  in  the  state.* 

TABERNA  is  defined  by  Ulpian  as  any  kind  oi 
building  fit  to  dwell  in,  "  nempe  ex  eo,  qvod  laiulis 
claudilur,"  or,*  according  to  the  more  probable  ety- 
mology of  Festus,  because  it  was  made  of  planks.'* 
Festus"  asserts  that  this  was  the  most  ancient  kind 
of  abode  used  among  the  Romans,  and  that  it  was 
from  the  early  use  of  such  dwellings  that  the  words 
tttbema  and  tabemaailum  were  applied  to  military 
tents,  though  the  latter  were  constructed  of  skins 
We  know  very  little  of  the  form  and  materials  o( 
the  ancient  tents ;  but  we  may  infer,  from  the  no- 
tices we  have  of  them,  that  they  were  generally 
composed  of  a  covering  of  skins,  partly  supported  by 
wooden  props,  and  partly  stretched  on  ropes.  SomO' 
times,  in  a  permanent  camp,  they  may  have  beoA 
constructed  entirely  of  planks ;  and  sometimes,  it 
cases  of  emergency,  garments  and  rushes  wers 
spread  over  any  support  that  could  be  obtained.'* 
From  taberna,  when  used  In  this  sense,  are  derived 
tabemaeulum,  the  more  common  name  of  a  tent,  am! 

CONTUBXBNALIS. 

The  usual  name  of  tabema  is  a  ihop.  Neither 
the  ancient  authors  nor  the  remains  of  Pompeii 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  tradesmen  often  had  their 
shops  forming  parts  of  their  houses,  as  with  us.  A 
few  houses  are  indeed  found  at  Pompeii  entirely  de 
voted  to  l^e  purposes  of  trade,  consisting,  that  is, 
of  the  shop  and  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  trades- 
man and  his  family. 

Most  commonly,  the  shops  formed  a  part  of  a 
large  house,  to  the  owner  of  which  they  belonged, 
and  were  by  him  let  out  to  tradesmen,  (rid. 
House,  Rohan,  p.  619.)  Some  of  the  shops  round 
a  house  were  retained  by  the  owner  for  the  sale  of 
the  produce  of  his  estates.  This  arrangement  of 
the  shops  was  probably  an  improvement  on  an  oldei 
plan  of  placing  them  against  the  walls  of  houses. 
Even  under  the  emperors  we  find  that  shops  were 
bailt  out  so  far  into  the  street  as  to  obstruct  the 
thoroughlare.  Martial"  mentions  an  edict  of  Domi- 
tian  by  which  the  practice  was  put  down,  ind  the 
shops  were  confined  within  the  areaj  of  the  houses 

The  following  are  the  n...«t  remarkable  classes  ol 
shops  of  which  we  have  notices  or  remains : 

1.  Shops  for  the  side  of  wine,  hot  drinks,  and 
ready-dreissed  meat.    (Vid.  Caufona.) 


I.  (Cia,Da  L«g.,  iii.,  18.— Brut,  U,  37.— Fn>  Scitio . M.— 
xn.  in  Coniel.,  p.  78,  sd.  Ortlli.)- a.  (Cic.,  D«  Leg.,  Hi.,  W.) 
.  (Cic,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Cic,  r    "  ■    ""     - 


Id.  Ur«Ui.)— a.  (Cic,  D«  LeK.,H).,  IV.J 
.,  D«  Lag.,  iii.,  17.— Plat.,  Mw.,  4.)- 
Cic  id  Fun.,  zii.,  It ;  xir.,  tt  >— < 


S.  (Cic,  Phil.,  ii.,  31.— Cic  i 

(Soidu,  •.  T.)— 7.  (Cod.,iT.,tit.ai,>.  17.— NonU.,ra,e.S,*c 
—8.  ((Sothof.  id  OxI.  Theod.,  xii.,  tit.  I,  •.  3.)— 9.  (Dig.  SO, ft 
10,  d  163.)— 10.  (Fntut,  >.  t.  (^mtnbamalM,  TnbemaeoU.)— 4 
(•.  T.  Adtibenulii.)- It.  (Lipfiiu,  De  Milit.  Rom.,  in  '■per 
l>.  t54-liS.)-13.  (Tii., «.) 
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t.  Bakeia'  shops.  Of  these  several  have  been 
fimnil  at  Pompeii,  containing  the  mill  as  well  as  the 
other  implements  for  making  bread.    {Vid.  Mola, 

PitTOB.) 

3.  Booksellers'  shops.    ( Yid.  Bibuopola.) 

4.  Barbers'  and  hairdressers'  shops.    ( Vid.  Bab- 

•A.) 

TABERNA'CULUM.  (Vid. Tabbbna.Tbhplbii.) 
TABLI'NUM.  (Fjrf.  Hocse,  Roman,  p.  517.) 
TA3ULJi:.  This  word  properly  means  planks 
tt  boards,  whence  it  is  applied  to  several  objects, 
M  gaming-tables,'  pictures,*  bat  more  especially  to 
tablets  used  for  writing,  of  which  alone  we  have  to 
speak  here.  The  name  of  tabuls  was  applied  to 
any  flat  substance  used  for  writing  upon,  whether 
stone  or  metal,  or  wood  covered  with  wax.  Livy,' 
indeed,  distinguishes  between  tabula  and  cera,  by 
the  former  of  which  he  seems  to  mean  tablets  of 
stone  and  metal;  but  tabula  and  tabella  more  fre- 
quently signify  waxen  tablets  (tabula  cerata),  which 
were  thin  pieces  of  wood,  usually  of  an  oblong 
shape,  covered  over  with  wax  (cera).  The  wax 
was  written  on  by  means  of  the  stilus.  (Vid.  Sti- 
lus.) These  tabalee  were  sometimes  made  of  ivory 
and  citron-wood,*  but  generally  of  the  wood  of  a 
more  common  tree,  as  the  beech,  fir.  iScc.  The 
outer  sides  of  the  tablets  consisted  merely  of  the 
wood  ;  it  was  only  the  inner  sides  that  were  cov- 
ered over  with  wax.  They  were  fastened  to- 
gether at  the  backs  by  means  of  wires,  which  an- 
swered the  purpose  of  hinges,  so  that  they  opened 
and  shut  like  our  books  t  and  to  prevent  the  wax  of 
one  tablet  rubbing  against  the  wax  of  the  other, 
there  was  a  raised  margin  around  each,  as  is  clear- 
ly seen  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  936.  There  were 
sometimes  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  even  more 
tablets  fastened  together  in  the  above-mentioned 
mannei  Two  such  tablets  were  called  diptycha 
{iiimxii)^  which  merely  means  "twice-folded" 
(from  itrioou, "  to  fold"),  whence  we  have  nrvKriov, 
V,  with  the  r  omitted,  nvxWov.  The  Latin  word 
fugiUaret,  which  is  the  name  frequently  given  to 
tablets  covered  with  wax,*  may  perhaps  be  connect- 
ed with  the  same  root,  though  it  is  usually  derived 
flrom  pugillus,  because  they  were  small  enough  to 
be  held  in  the  hand.  Such  tablets  are  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  who  speaks  of  a  m'vaf 
ffTvxTof.*  (Kid.  Diptycha.)  Three  tablets  fastened 
together  were  called  triptycha  (rpinruxa),  which 
Martiar  translates  by  triplices  (cera) ;  in  the  same 
way  we  also  read  ot pentaptycha  (invTdimx<')i  called 
by  Martial*  quintupliut  (cera),  and  of  polyptycha 
(jto^iirruxo)  or  multiplicea  (cera).  The  pages  of 
these  tablets  were  frequently  called  by  the  name  of 
cera  alone  ;  thus  we  read  of  prima  cera,  altera  cera, 
"first  page,"  "second  page."'  In  tablets  contain- 
ing important  legal  documents,  especially  wills,  the 
outer  edges  were  pierced  through  with  holes  (fora- 
mina), through  which  a  triple  thread  (linum)  was 
passed,  and  upon  which  a  seal  was  then  placed. 
This  was  intended  to  guard  against  forgery  ;  and,  if 
it  was  not  done,  such  documents  were  null  and 

void.'*       (Yid.  TsSTAHBNTVlf.) 

Waxen  tablets  were  used  among  the  Romans  for 
almost  every  species  of  writing  where  great  length 
ITM  not  required.  Thus  letters  were  frequently 
rritten  upon  them,  which  were  secured  by  being 
tMtiined  together  with  packthread  and  sealed  with 
was.  Accordingly,  we  read  in  Plautus,"  when  a 
letter  is  to  be  written, 

**  iiffer  eito  ttilum,  eeram,  et  tabelUu,  et  linum." 


I.  (Jar., i., W.)-S.  (Chs.,De  Fin.,  t.,  I.— Propert.,  i.,llS.) 
t.  (i.,S4.)— 4.  (Mart.,j[ir.,  »,«.)  — S.  (M«it.,  xir.,  *.— G«U., 
trii.,  ».— Plin.,  Ep.,  i.,  8.)— 6.  (n.,  yi.,  169.)— 7.  (xiT.,  ».)—«. 
(liT.,  4.)— 9.  (ConiMire  Saet.,  Ner.,  17.)— 10.  (M~  1.  «.— ha- 
^it,  S.  R..  T.,  as,  t  6.)  -II.  (Bwchid.,  <t.,  4,  M.) 


The  sealing  is  mentioned  afterward.*  Tabulc  vM 
tabellee  are  therefore  used  in  the  sense  of  let 
ters.'  Love-let  lers  werw  written  on  very  smal 
tablets  called  viulliam,'  of  which  word,  however, 
vr  >  do  not  know  the  meaning.  Tablets  of  this  kiid 
are  presented  by  Amor  to  Polyphemus  -n  an  i» 
cient  painting.* 

Legal  documents,  and  especially  wills,  were  A 
most  always  written  on  waxen  tablets,  as  meiiti«» 
ed  above.  Such  tablets  were  also  used  for  ae 
counts,  in  which  a  person  entered  what  he  received 
and  expended  (tabula  or  codex  aecepli  el  expeutf,, 
whence  nova  tabula  mean  an  abolition  of  dci>ts,  ei- 
ther wholly  or  in  part.*  The  above  are  merely  in- 
stances of  the  extensive  nse  of  waxen  tablets :  it 
is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  farther.  Re- 
specting the  tabula  publica,  see  TASuLABiua. 

Two  ancient  waxen  tablets  have  been  discovered 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  one  in  a  gM 
mine  four  or  five  miles  from  the  village  of  Abnid- 
banyi  in  Transylvania,  and  the  other  in  a  gold  mine 
in  the  village  itself.  Of  this  interesting  discovery 
an  account  has  been  published  by  Massmann  in  a 
work  entitled  "  labelluM  Aurariut,  tive  Tabula  Ct- 
rata,  et  antiguitsima  et  uniee  Romcaut  in  Fodina  Am- 
raria  apud  Abrudbanyam,  oppidulum  Tramtylvanmm, 
nuper  reperla,"  Lipsiffi  (1841).  An  account  of 
these  tablets,  taken  from  Massmann 's  descriptioo, 
will  serve  as  a  commentary  on  what  has  been  said 
above.  Botl  the  tabule  are  triptycha,  that  is,  con- 
sisting of  three  tablets  each.  One  is  made  of  Sr 
wood,  the  other  of  beechwood,  and  each  is  aboot 
the  size  of  what  we  call  a  small  octavo.  The  out- 
er part  of  the  two  outside  tablets  of  each  exhibita 
the  plain  surface  of  the  wood,  the  inner  part  is  c««>- 
ered  with  wax,  which  is  now  almost  of  a  black  col- 
our, and  is  surrounded  with  a  raised  maigin.  Tha 
middle  tablet  has  wax  on  both  sides,  with  a  margia 
around  each,  so  that  each  of  the  two  tabula;  co» 
tains  four  sides  or  four  pages  covered  with  wax. 
The  edges  are  pierced  through,  that  they  mig^t  he 
fastened  together  by  means  of  a  thread  passed 
throngh  them.  The  wax  is  not  thick  in  either ;  it 
is  thinner  on  the  beechen  tabulee,  in  which  the  sti- 
lus of  the  writer  has. sometimes  cut  throngh  tlM 
wax  into  the  wood.  There  are  letters  on  both  of 
them,  but  on  the  beechen  tabuls  they  are  few  and 
indistinct ;  the  beginning  of  the  first  tablet  contaiaa 
some  Greek  letters,  but  they  are  succeeded  by  a 
long  set  of  letters  in  unknown  characters.  The 
writing  on  the  tabuls  made  of  firwood  is  both 
greater  in  quantity,  and  in  a  much  better  state  of 
preservation.  It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  is  a  00(7 
of  a  document  relating  to  some  business  connected 
with  a  colleginm.  The  name  of  the  consuls  is  giv- 
en, which  determines  its  date  to  be  A.D.  169.  One 
of  the  most  extraordinary  things  connected  with  it 
is,  that  it  is  written  from  right  to  left.  The  writiBg 
begins  on  what  we  should  call  the  last  or  fourth 
page,  and  ends  at  the  bottom  of  the  third  ;  and  by 
some  strange  good  fortune  it  has  happened  that  the 
same  document  is  written  over  again,  beginning  oa 
the  second  page  and  ending  at  the  bottom  of  the 
first,  so  that  where  the  writing  is  effiiced  or  doabt- 
M  in  the  one,  it  is  usually  sup|died  or  «:ipiained  >'* 
the  other. 

Waxen  tablets  continued  to  be  used  hi  Earopr 
for  the  purposes  of  writmg  in  the  Middle  .\ges ;  Iwt 
the  oldest  of  these  with  which  we  are  acqaaintei 
belongs  to  the  year  1801  A.D.,  and  is  preserved  i« 
the  Florentine  mnseom. 

The  tablets  used  in  voting  in  the  oomitia  and  tfaa 


1.  (1.  98.— Cami«n  ac  in  Citil.,  iii.,  5.)  — S.  (Ond,  H*, 
il.,  Sa».)—i.  (Mart.,  zi>.,  8,  9.)— 4.  (Mas.  BoriiM.,  {.,  bir.  &>- 
i.  (Cic.,  Pro  B<ac.  Can.,  I.)-*.  (SsM.,  Jnl.,  ia,—a»,m 
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coarta  of  justice  were  also  called  tabulto  as  well  as 
tabells.    {Yid.  TABBLLiS.) 

TABULA'RII  were  notaries  or  accountants,  who 
■re  first  mentioned  under  this  name  in  the  time  of 
the  Empire.'  Public  notaries,  who  had  the  charge 
of  public  documents,  were  also  called  tabularii,*  and 
these  seem  to  have  differed  from  the  tabelliones  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  latter  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  custody  of  the  public  registers.  Public 
tabularii  were  first  established  by  M.  Antoninus  in 
ihe  provinces,  who  ordained  that  the  births  of  all 
children  were  to  be  announced  to  the  tabularii  with- 
in thirty  days  from  the  birth.*  Respecting  the  oth- 
er duties  of  the  public  tabularii,  see  Cod.  Theod., 
Tui.,  tit  S,  and  Gothrofi'.,  ad  loc. 

TASUZ-i'RlUM,  a  place  where  the  public  reo- 
otds  {tabula  puUiea)  were  kept.*  These  records 
were  of  various  kinds,  as,  for  instance,  senatus  con- 
sulta,  tabulte  censorie,  registers  of  births,  deaths, 
of  the  names  of  those  who  assumed  the  toga  viri- 
lis,  See.*  There  were  yarious  tabularia  at  Rome, 
all  of  which  were  in  temples ;  we  find  mention 
made  of  tabularia  in  the  temples  of  the  nymphs,* 
of  Lucina,  of  Juventus,  of  Libitina,  of  Ceres,  and 
more  especially  in  that  of  Saturn,  which  was  also 
the  public  treasury.^    ( KuJ.  ./Ebabivm.) 

A  tabularium  was  also  called  by  other  names,  as 
grammatopkylacium,  archntm,  or  archtvum.'  In  a 
private  house  the  name  of  tahlinum  was  given  to 
the  place  where  the  family-records  and  archives 
were  kept.    ( Vid.  Hoots,  Rohan,  p.  617.) 

T.^1)A  or  TEDA  (doif,  Alt.  d?f,  dim.  ifdiw), 
•  light  of  firwood,  called  on  this  account  pinea 
Utda.*  Before  the  adoption  of  the  more  artificial 
miides  of  obtaining  light,  described  under  Candela, 
Ellycunidm,  Fax,  Fonale,  and  Lccbbha,  the  in- 
habitants of  Gtecee  and  Asia  Minor  practised  the 
following  method,  which  still  prevails  in  those 
countries,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  which 
altound  in  forests  of  pines."  A  tree  having  been  se- 
lected of  the  species  Pinus  Maritima,  Linn.,  which 
was  cidled  irevxi;  by  the  ancient  Greeks  from  the 
lime  of  Homer,"  and  which  retains  this  name,  with 
a  slight  change  in  its  termination,  to  the  present  day, 
a  large  incision  was  made  near  its  root,  causing  the 
turpentine  to  flow  so  as  to  accumulate  in  its  vicin- 
ity. This  highly  resinous  wood  was  called  i4{,  i. 
(.,  torch-wood ;  a  tree  so  treated  was  called  h/iSf- 
dor,  the  process  itself  ivifdoiv  or  ifiovpyctv,  and 
the  worlonen  employed  in  the  manufacture,  dfiovp- 
yoi.  After  the  lapse  of  twelve  months,  the  portion 
thus  impregnated  was  cut  out  and  divided  into 
suitable  lengths.  This  was  repeated  for  three  suc- 
cessive years,  and  then,  as  the  tree  began  to  decay, 
the  heart  of  the  trunk  was  extracted,  and  the  roots 
were  dug  up  for  the  same  purpose."  These  strips 
of  resinous  pinewood  are  now  called  dfulia  by  the 
Greeks  of  Mount  Ida." 

When  persons  went  out  at  night  they  took  these 
lights  in  their  hands,"  more  particularly  in  a  nup- 
tial procession."  Hence  titda  felicei  signified  "  a 
happy  marriage  ;""  and  these  Ughts,  no  less  than 
proper  torches,  are  attributed  to  Love  and  Hyrten." 


1.  (Sen.,  Ep.,  86.— Dig.  1 1,  tit.  9,  ■.  7 ;  SO,  tit.  13,  •.  I,  t  «.)— 
t.  (Uig.  43,  tit.  S,  >.  8.)  —  3.  (CtpitoL,  M.  AntoD.,  i.y—i.  (Cic, 
Tn  C.  Rabir.,  3  ;  Pro  Aich.,  4.)  —9.  {Vid.  Abnm.  ad  Cic.,  Mil., 
87.)-^.  (Cic.,  Pro  Mil.,  »7.)— 7.  (Serr.ad  VIik.,  Oeorg.,  ii.,80S. 
—Capitol.,  M.Anton., ».)— 8.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  1»,  «. ».)-».  (Catnll., 
liz.,  15.— OTid,  Put.,  ii.,  SSe.)— 10.  (Ftllowi,  Exc.  in  Aaia  Mi- 
nor, p.  140,  SSijSS.)— U.  (H.,  li.,  404  ;  niii.,  338.)— 13.  (The- 
nta.,  II.  P.,  i.,  6,  «  1  i  iii.,  »,  4  3,  4 ;  jr.,  IB,  H  ;  x.,  3,  ♦  S,  3. 
-^Atiien.,XT.,  .00,/.)— 13.  (Hnnt  and  Sibthorp,  in  Wslpole'i 
Mem.,  p.  ISO,  S33.)-14.  (AliM.,  Ecclei.,  888,  »r0.)-13.  (Hum., 
n  XTiij.,  4»S.— H«a.,  Sent.,  375.— Ariatoph.,  Pax,  1317.— 0»id, 
Mot.,  jT.  Sas.— Id.,  Faat.,  Ti ,  333.)— It).  (C^nllua,  «l.  Si.— 
Compare  Prudent.,  c.  Srmin.,  li.,  185.)  —  17.  (Orid,  Mat ,  iv., 

r»a< 
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I     It  was  usual  to  olace  those  aiticles  as  uflrrrngt 
I  in  the  temples,  especially  at  the  great  festivals' 
I     Having  been  previously  burned  into  charcoal 
they  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lampblack  oi 

ATRAllEirTDM.' 

TjENIA  or  TAINU.     ( Vid.  VmrA,  Stbopkio  «.) 

*II.  The  Cepola  Tania,  L.,  or  Tape-fish.  It  is  to 
called  fix>m  its  being  slender  like  a  riband.  Rok- 
delet  describes  two  species  of  it.* 

TAGUS  (raycSf),  a  leader  or  general,  was  jiore 
especially  the  name  of  the  military  leader  of  the 
Thessalians.  Under  this  head  it  is  proposed  to 
give  a  short  account  of  the  Thessalian  constitution. 

The  Thessalians  were  a  Thesprotian  tribe,*  and 
originally  came  from  the  Thesprotian  Ephyra.  Un- 
der the  guidance  of  leaders  who  are  said  to  have 
been  descendants  of  Hercules,  they  invaded  the 
western  part  of  the  country,  afterward  called  Thes- 
saly,  and  drove  out  or  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
Penests,  or  bondsmen,  the  ancient  iEolian  inhab- 
itants (ttv  Tdnuhi  AloX/do,  vihi  Si  OtTTtMav  KoXoih 
/itviTv*).  The  Thessalians  afterward  spread  over 
the  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  took  possession 
of  the  most  fertile  districts,  and  compelled  the 
Persbi,  Magnetes,  Achaean  Pbthiotee,  and  other 
neighbouring  people  to  submit  to  their  authority 
and  to  pay  them  tribute.'  The  population  of  Thes- 
saly  therefore  consisted,  like  that  of  Laconica,  of 
three  distinct  classes.  1.  The  Penestae,  whose 
condition  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  He- 
lots. ( Vid.  Peneitai.)  2.  The  subject  people,  who 
inhabited  the  districts  which  were  not  occupied  by 
the  Thessalian  invaders.  They  paid  tribute,  as 
stated  above,  but  were  personally  free,  though  they 
had  no  share  in  the  government.  Th<iy' corre- 
sponded to  the  Perioeci  of  Laconica,  by  which  name 
they  are  called  by  Xenophon.^  (Vid.  Pebueci.) 
3.  The  Thessalian  conquerors,  who  alone  had  any 
share  in  the  public  administration,  and  whose  lands 
were  cultivated  by  the  Penestae. 

For  some  time  after  the  conquest  Thessaly  seems 
to  have  been  governed  by  kings  of  the  race  of  Her- 
cules, who  may,  however,  have  been  only  the  heads 
of  the  great  aristocratical  families,  invested  with 
the  supreme  power  for  a  certain  time.  Under  one 
of  these  princes,  named  Aleuas,  the  country  wiu 
divided  into  four  districts,  Phtbiotis,  Histieeotis, 
lliessaliotis,  and  Pelasgiotis.*  This  division  con- 
tinued till  the  latest  titaes  of  Thessalian  history 
and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  was  not 
merely  a  nominal  one.  Each  district  may  perhaps 
have  regulated  its  afihirs  by  some  kind  of  provin- 
cial council,  but  respecting  the  internal  government 
of  each  we  are  almost  entirely  in  the  dark  > 

When  occasion  required,  a  chief  magist  rate  was 
elected  under  the  name  of  tagus  (rayot),  whose 
commands  were  obeyed  by  all  the  four  districts. 
He  is  sometimes  called  king  (paaiXti;'*),  and  some- 
times apxit"  His  command  was  of  a  military 
rather  than  of  a  civil  nature,  and  he  seems  only  to 
have  been  appointed  when  there  was  a  war,  or  one 
was  apprehended.  Pollux,'*  accordingly,  in  his  list 
of  military  designations,  classes  together  the  boeo- 
tarchs  of  the  Thebans,  the  king  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, the  polemarch  of  the  Athenians  (in  reference 
to  his  original  duties),  and  the  tagus  of  the  Thessa- 
lians. We  do  not  know  the  extent  cf  the  power 
which  the  tagus  possessed  constitutionally,  nor  the 
time  for  which  he  held  the  office  ;  probably  neither 


1.  (Theoidintt.,  Char.,  S,  a.  3.)— «.  (Titmr.,  ■^i.,  18.— PUn., 
H.  v.,  xxiT., «,  a.  3J.)-^.  (Aiiatot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  13  — Oppiaa,  i.— 
Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.|— 4.  (Hand.,  vii.,  178.— Vail.  Fateie.,  i., 
3.)— ».  (Diod.,  ir.,  57.)— 8.  (Thuo  ,  ii.,  101 ;  ir.,  T8 ;  Tui^ 3.- 


Ariat.,Pol.,ii.;8.)— 7.  ■(IUU.,vi.,  1,«  1».)— 8.  (Ariato«;ae.  Harp, 
»  V.  TcMov/a.- Strab.,  ix.,  p.  430.)— 9.  (Thiilwall,  Bitt.  al 
Gi«a«*.  1.,  p.  437.)  -10.  (Ueroi.,  t.,83  y—U.  (Dioiiya.,T.,74.»- 
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was  preoinely  fixed,  and  depended  on  the  circmn- 
■tances  and  the  character  of  the  indiTidnal.*  He 
levied  soldiers  t'rom  the  states  in  each  district,  and 
•cems  to  have  fixed  the  amount  of  tribute  to  be 
paid  by  the  allies.*  When  Jason  was  tagus,  he  had 
an  army  of  more  than  8000  cavalry  and  not  less 
than  20,000  hoplites ;'  and  Jason  himself  says  that 
when  Thessaly  is  under  a  tagus,  there  is  an  army 
of  6000 cavalry  and  10,000  hoplites*  The  tribute 
which  Jason  levied  from  the  subject  tovrns  was  the 
name  as  had  been  previously  paid  by  one  of  the 
Scopadffi,  whom  Buttmann  supposes  to  be  the  same 
Scopas  as  th<i  one  mentioned  by  .^Glian*  as  a  con- 
temporary of  Cyrus  the  younger.  When  Thessaly 
was  not  united  under  the  government  of  a  tagus, 
the  subjert  towns  possessed  more  independence.* 
In  later  times  some  states  called  their  ordinary  ma- 
gistrates rayo/,'  which  may  have  been  done,  how- 
ever, as  Hermann  suggests,  only  out  of  affectation. 
Thessaly,  however,  was  hardly  ever  united  under 
one  government.  The  different  cities  administer- 
ed their  own  affairs  independent  of  one  another, 
though  the  smaller  towns  seem  to  have  frequently 
been  under  the  influence  of  the  more  important 
ones  (ruv  iS  i/iuv  (tuv  tapaaUuv)  iipr^/uvuv  noXe- 
uv*).  In  almost  all  the  cities  the  form  of  govern- 
ment was  aristocratical  Idmaartlf  /iuXAov  ^  laovoftlf 
ixpuvTo  TO  iyx^P'O"  <^  OeacaXof) ;  and  it  was  chief- 
ly in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  families,  who  were 
descended  from  the  ancient  kings,  llius  Larissa 
was  subject  to  the  Aleuadn,  whence  Herodotus" 
calls  them  kings  of  Thessaly ;  Cranoo  or  Crannon 
to  the  ScopadK,  and  Pharsalus  to  the  Creondae." 
These  nobles  had  vast  estates  cultivated  by  the 
Peneste ;  they  were  celebrated  for  their  hospitality, 
and  lived  in  a  princely  manner  (^iXS^evof  re  xai  /u- 
(oijnrpeir^  rdv  OirT<Auciv  rpoTrov") ;  and  they  at- 
racted  to  their  courts  many  of  the  poets  and  artists 
of  southern  Greece.  The  Thessallan  commonalty 
did  not,  however,  submit  quietly  to  the  exclusive 
rule  of  the  nobles.  Contests  between  the  two  class- 
es seem  to  have  arisen  early,  and  the  conjecture  of 
Thirlwall,"  that  the  election  of  a  tagus,  like  that  of 
a  dictator  at  Rome,  was  sometimes  used  as  an  ex- 
pedient for  keeping  the  commonalty  under,  appears 
very  probable.  At  Larissa  the  Aleuadc  made  some 
roncessions  to  the  popular  party.  Aristotle'*  speaks, 
though  we  dn  not  know  at  what  time  he  refers  to, 
of  certain  magistrates  at  Larissa,  who  bore  the  name 
of  noXtTofvXttKtf,  who  exercised  a  superintendence 
over  the  admission  of  freemen,  and  were  elected 
themselves  out  of  the  bndy  of  the  people,  whence 
they  were  led  to  court  the  people  in  a  way  unfa- 
vourable to  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy.  There 
were  also  other  magistrates  at  Larissa  of  a  demo- 
cratical  kind,  called  Aap«rjairsio<."  Besides  the 
contests  between  the  oligarchical  and  democratical 
parties,  there  were  feuds  among  the  oligarchs  them- 
selves ;  and  such  was  the  state  of  parties  at  Larissa 
under  the  government  of  the  Aleuadts  two  genera- 
tions before  the  Persian  war,  that  a  magistrate  was 
chosen  by  mutual  consent,  perhaps  from  the  com- 
luuiialty,  tu  mediate  between  the  parties  (apx""  /"- 
oiiiof^'y  At  rharsalus,  loo,  at  the  close  of  the  Pel- 
oponnesian  war,  the  state  was  torn  asunder  by  in- 
'  testine  commotions,  and  for  the  sake  of  quiet  and 
Mcurity  the  citizens  intrusted  the  acropolis  and  the 
whole  direction  of  the  government  to  Polydamas, 
who  discharged  his  trust  with  the  strictest  integ- 
rity." 

1.  rrhiriwall,  i..  p.  438.)—*.  (Xen..  H«ll.,  ti.,  1,  t  18.)— 3. 
.X«v  L,  o.»— «.  (Id.,  ri.,  1,  ♦  8.)— ».  (V.  H.,  xii., !.)—«.  (Xm., 
r  tC.  n.,  1,  t  a.t—t.  (BOcUi,  Coin.  Ibkt.,  n.  1T70.)  —8.  (Xen., 
H.-J..Ti.,l,«  8.)  — ».  (Thocyd.,  jr.,  78.)  — 10.  (iii.,«.)  — 11. 
^<mf>t  Theocr.,  zn., 34,  Ac.)— 13.  (Xen.,  B<U.,  ti.,  I,  ^  3.) 
— W  (i.,  p.  438.)— 14.  (INjL,  ».,  S.)— 13.  (ArittoC,  Pol.,  iii.,  I. 
'•IS  (A  Wot.,  Pol.,  y.,  ».)- 17.  (Xen..  Hell.,  «i.,  1,  >  1,  3.) 
Ma 


The  power  of  the  aristoeratical  Amihes,  hwwetM 
seems  to  have  continued  with  little  diminatMn  ti. 
towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnewan  war,  whei 
decided  democratical  movements  first  begin  to  »|». 
pear.  At  this  time  the  Aleuads  and  the  Seopariv 
had  lost  much  of  their  ancient  inflaenM.  Pbera 
and  Pharsalus  then  became  the  two  leading  atatca 
in  Thessaly.  At  Pbere  a  tyranny,  probaUy  arinaf 
from  a  democracy,  was  established  by  hjeoflmt, 
who  opposed  the  great  aristocratical  fiimilif^,  aai 
aimed  at  the  dominion  of  all  Thessaly.'  The  tetter 
object  was  aocomplidied  by  Jason,  the  aueceeaoi 
and  probably  the  son  of  Lycophron,  who  effected  aa 
alliance  with  Polydamas  of  Fharsaloa,  and  caoaed 
himself  to  be  elected  tsigns  about  B.C.  874.  White 
be  lived  the  whole  of  Thessaly  waa  nnited  as  mm 
political  power,  but  after  his  morder  in  B.C.  370  his 
family  was  torn  asunder  by  intestine  disoorda,  aad 
did  not  long  maintain  its  dominion.  The  oAm  of 
tagus  became  a  tyranny  under  his  sncoeasors,  Potj- 
dorus,  Polyphron,  Alexander,  Tisipbonns,  and  Ly> 
oophron ;  till  at  liength  the  old  aristocratical  fami- 
lies called  in  the  assistance  of  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
who  deprived  Lycophron  of  his  power  in  B.C.  36S, 
and  restored  the  ancient  government  in  the  differeat 
towns.  At  Pherc  he  is  said  to  have  restored  Mp- 
olar,  or,  at  least,  repablican  gOTerement.*  The 
country,  however,  .only  changed  masters ;  <br  a  few 
years  later  (B.C.  344)  he  made  it  completely  ssb- 
ject  to  Macedonia  by  pUcing  at  the  head  of  thie  faw 
divisions  of  the  count^,  tetrarchies  or  tetradarcfaiea 
which  he  re-established,  governors  devoted  to  his 
interests,  and  probably  members  of  the  ancient  no- 
ble families,  who  had  now  become  little  better  than 
his  vassals.*  Thessaly  from  this  time  remained  te 
a  state  of  dependance  on  the  Macedonian  kings,*  tiO 
the  victory  of  T.  Flaminins  at  Cynoscephale,  in  B.C. 
197,  again  gave  them  a  show  of  independence  oode* 
the  protection  of  the  Romans. ' 

TALA'RIA,  small  wings  fixed  Ui  the  ankles  at 
Mercury,  and  reckoned  among  his  attributes  (niJt- 
Xa*  imivoirtSAot').  In  many  works  of  ancient  art 
they  are  represented  growing  from  his  ankles,  as  if 
they  were  a  part  of  his  bodily  frame ;  but  more  fire- 
iioently  they  are  attached  to  him  as  a  part  of  hte 
dress,  agreeably  to  the  description  of  the  poets  ;* 
and  this  is  commonly  done  by  representing  him  witk 
sandals,  which  have  wings  fastened  to  them  on 
each  side  over  the  ankles.  But  there  is  a  dkM 
beautiful  bronze  statue  of  this  divinity  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Naples,  in  which  the  artist,  instead  of  tfaa 
sole  of  a  sandal,  has  made  the  straps  unite  in  a  ro- 
sette under  the  middle  of  the  foot  (see  woodeotX  ev- 
idently intending  by  this  elegant  device  to  i 
the  messenger  of  the  gods  aa  borne  tbroogfa  i 
without  touching  the  ground. 

Besides  Mercury,  the  artists  of  antiquity  also  nf 
resented  Perseus  as  wearing  winged  sandals,*  be- 
cause he  put  on  those  of  Mercury  when  he  went  oa 
his  aerial  voyage  to  the  rescue  of  Andromeda.'* 
( Vid.  Falz.)  llie  same  appendage  waa  ascribed  t» 
Minerva,  according  lo  one  view  of  her  origin,  rx. 
as  the  daughter  uf  Pallas." 


I.  (Xen.. Helttji., 3, M— Diodor., ziT., 83.>— a  (Dwd.. ni. 
38.)  —  3.  (Dem.,  Fhilip.,  U.,  p.  71 ;  iii.,  p.  ri7.— Hupeer..  e.  *.l 
—4.  (Polyb.,iT.,7e.)-».  (LiT.,xixiii.,34;  «niT.,M.— FJyfc, 
xTiii.,  30.— Bntui»Bn.M]rtbal.,  No.  xzii.— Voa  dem  flMrHirH 
der  Aleoiden.— Voiml,  De  TIiiumKb  inoolie  uti^.,  FnaU« 
I83>.— Rom,  De  Then.  Miued.  imp.  nl^.,  Cnrnhia,  IflM.— 
Tittmann,  Dustelloiu  der  Griech.  Staater.,  p.  7l3,  Ae.— 4ek# 
mann.  Ant.  Jar.  Palu.  Or.,  p.  401,  dte.  —  Bermna,  1 1  lull  i^ 
der  Griech.  Staataalt.,  t  178.)  — 6.  (Athen.,  n...  $37,/.)—?. 
(Orpb.,  Hymn.,  xzrii..  4.— Orid,  Met.,  ji.,  8311.  —  Foliicot.^  1^ 
tbol.,  i.)  —  8.  (Horn.,  II.,  xxir.,  340.  —  Od.,  t.,  44.— Tir(..  .^h, 
!t.,  339.)— 9.  (Mod.  Matth.,  iii,  38.— Ini^rami.  Vaai  pKuli.  1, 
taT.70;  jr.,  tar.  16«.)  — id.  (Orid,  Mat,  It.,  (SJ-M?.- Bm, 
Scut.,  318-SSO.— Eratoath.,  Cataat.,  It.— HTgia.,  Poec  Aatna, 
ii.,  IS.)—  II.  (Cic,  Oa  Nat.  Daor.,  iii.,  13.— Tnrtna,  acW  m 
I.ytoph  .  3U.) 
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'1 ALAROS  (TdAapof).  ( Vid.  Calathos.) 
TALA'SSIO.  {rid.  Mabruoc,  Rohan,  p.  695.) 
TALENTUM  (raXavrov)  meant  originally  a  bal- 
anee  {vid.  Libia),  then  the  substance  weighed,  and 
lastly  and  commonly  a  certain  weight,  ihe  talent. 
The  Greek  system  of  money,  as  well  as  the  Roman 
(vid.  Am),  and  those  of  most  other  nations,  was 
founded  on  a  reference  to  weight.  A  jsertain  weight 
of  silver  among  the  Greeks,  as  of  copper  among  the 
Romans,  was  used  as  a  representative  of  a  valae, 
which  was  originally  and  generally  that  of  the  metal 
itself  The  talent,  therefore,  and  its  divisions,  are 
denominations  of  money  as  well  as  of  weight. 

The  Greek  system  of  weights  contained  fonr  prin- 
cipal denominations,  which,  though  different  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  places,  and  even  at  the  same  place 
for  different  substances,  always  bore  the  same  rela- 
tion to  each  other.     These  were  the  taUnl  (rdXavrov), 
which  was  the  largest,  then  the  mina  (/iva),  the 
drachma  {ipax/ii),  and  the  obolns  (MoXof).    Their 
relative  values  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table  : 
Obol. 
6      Drachma. 
~600~       100     iMna. 
88,000      6000     I  60    JTalent. 
The  multiples  and  subdivisions  of  the  drachma  and 
obolus  have  been  noticed  under  Dbachha. 

1.  The  Attic  Talent. — It  appears  from  existing 
eoins,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  trust,  since 
the  Attic  silver  money  was  proverbially  good,  that 
the  drachma,  which  was  the  unit  of  the  system, 
weighed  66-5  grains.  {Vid.  Drachma.)  Hence  we 
icet  the  following  values  for  the  Attic  weights  in 
English  avoirdupois  weight : 

lb*        em.  gn. 

Obol 1108 

Drachma 66-5 

Mina 16       83-76 

Talent 66    15^     100-38 

These  values  refer  to  the  time  after  Solon,  for  wo 
have  DO  drachms  of  an  earlier  date.  We  may, 
however,  arrive  at  a  probable  conclusion  respecting 
the  state  of  things  before  Solon's  reform  of  the  cur- 
rency, by  referring  to  another  standard  of  the  talent, 
which  was  nsed  in  commercial  transactions,  and  the 
mina  of  which  was  called  the  cmnmercial  miita  {fi 
uva  i  ifiiropiK^).  This  mina  is  mentioned  in  a  de- 
cree,' thedateof  which  is  uncertain  (about  the  165th 
Olympiad,  or  B.C.  160,  according  to  Bockh),  as 
weighing  138  dracLmte,  2rt^vi;^pov,  according  to 
the  standard  weights  in  the  silver  mint.  {Vid.  Ab- 
strocopeion.)  In  this  system,  however,  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  weights  was  the  same  as  ilk  the 
other ;  we  have,  therefore, 

k      «■.        fn. 

Ob<d I6'S9 

Drachma 91-77 

Mina 14}    93-69 

Talent 76    6)    1409 

These  weights  were  used  for  all  commodities  ez- 
eepr  such  as  were  required  by  law  to  be  weighed 

I.  (BOekh,  Coip.  luoiv.  i.,  IJ3.  «  4.) 


according  to  the  other  standard,  which  was  also  tlM 
one  always  used  for  money,  and  is  therefore  (^ed 
the  silver  standard.  No  date  is  mentioned  for  the 
introduction  of  this  system :  it  was,  therefore,  prob- 
ably very  old  ;  and,  in  fact,  as  Biickh  has  shown, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  old 
system  of  Attic  weights  which  was  in  use  before  the 
time  of  Solon.*  Solon  is  known  to  have  lowered 
the  standard  of  money  in  order  to  relieve  debtors ; 
and  Plutarch*  informs'  us,  on  the  testimony  of  An- 
drotion,  that  "Solon  made  tlie  mina  of  100  drachms, 
which  had  formeriy  contained  73."  It  is  incredible 
that  a  large  prime  number,  such  as  73,  should  have 
been  used  as  a  multiplier  in  any  system  of  weights  -. 
but  what  Plutarch  meant  to  say  was,  that  Solon 
made  a  min%  or  100  drachms,  out  of  the  tame  fiutn- 
tiiy  of  tilvei  which  was  formerly  used  for  73  drach- 
ms. The  proportion,  therefore,  of  the  ancient 
weights  to  those  fixed  by  Solon  was  100 :  73.  Now 
this  was  very  nearly  the  proportion  of  the  commer- 
cial mina  to  the  silver  mina,  namely,  138  :  100, 
=100  :  73}}.  But  why  should  S<don  have  adopted 
80  singular  a  proportion  1  It  was  probably  an  acci- 
dent. Biickh  has  shown  that  in  all  probability  So- 
lon intended  to  reduce  the  mina  one  fourth,  that  is, 
to  make  100  drachms  of  the  new  coinage  equal  to 
76  of  the  old,  but  that,  by  some  inaccuracy  of  man- 
ufacture, the  new  coins  were  found  to  be  a  little  too 
light ;  and,  as  Solon's  coinage  furnished  the  stand 
ard  for  all  subsequent  ones,  the  error  was  retained. 
In  fixing  upon  one  fourth  as  the  amount  of  the  re- 
duction, Solon  seems  to  have  been  guided  by  tho 
wish  of  assimilating  the  Attic  system  to  anothei 
which  was  extensively  used,  but  the  origin  of  which 
is  unknown,  namely,  the  Euboic  talent,  which  will 
be  presently  spoken  of. 

The  commercial  weights  underwent  a  change  by 
the  decree  mentioned  above,  which  orders  that  13 
drachms  of  the  silver  standard  shall  be  added  to 
the  mina  of  138  drachms  ;  that  to  every  five  com 
mercial  mins  one  commercial  mina  shall  be  added ; 
and  to  every  commercial  talent  five  commercial  mi 
ns.    Thus  we  shall  have, 

the  mina  =150  drachms  (silver), 
5  mins     =    6  mins  (commercial), 
the  talent  :=  65  mine  (commercial). 

The  five-mins  weight  of  this  system  was  equal 
to  7lb».  13]  oz.  14-96  grt.  avoirdupois,  and  the  talent 
to  85  <i«.  31  oz.  70  7  grt. 

"  The  weights  were  kept  with  great  care  at  Ath- 
ens. The  standards  or  models  {oriKu/MTa)  were  de- 
posited in  the  Acropolis ;  and  there  were  others  in 
the  keeping  of  persons  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
them,  in  the  Prytaneum  at  Pirsus  and  at  Eleusis."* 

The  other  Greek  weij^ts  are  computed  from 
their  relation  to  the  Attic,  as  stated  by  ancient 
writers,  and  from  existing  coins.  Unfortunately, 
the  writers  do  not  always  agree  with  the  coins,  nor 
with  each  other. 

8.  .The  EubcSc  Talent  is  often  reckoned  equivalent 
to  the  Attic.  Herodotus*  makes  the  Babylonian 
talent  equal  to  70  Euboic  mins,  Pollux*  to  7000 
Attic  draohnMS,  t.  e..  to  70  Attic  mime.  Comparing 
these  two  statements,  we  find  the  Attic  and  Euboio 
weights  equal.  But  it  is  likely  that  PoUi'X  is  not 
quite  right,  and  that  the  Euboic  standa  i  was  a 
little  greater  than  the  Attic  :  for  .<Glian*  gives  73 
Attic  mins  for  the  value  of  this  same  Babylonian 
talent,  which  would  make  the  ratio  of  the  Euboic 
to  the  Attic  78  :  70,  which  is  the  same  as  76  :  73j|. 
In  this  fact  we  have  the  ground  of  the  supposition 


1.  (BSckh,  PabL  Eoon.  df  Athena,  i.,  p.  193.— Id.,  Metrolog 
itennch.,  ii.,  I.  p.  US.)— S.  (Sakm,  19.)  —  i.  (Roaw]r.  p.  ti 
who  qaoXi  BAcUl,  lucr.,  i.,  ISO,  4  M  ;  ISl.  i  40  ;  lt3,  4  5,  C 
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itated  AhoTt,  tiiat  Solon  intended  to  assimilate  the 
Attic  standard  to  tlie  Eubo'ic :  for  we  have  seen  that 
the  old  Attic  talent  was  to  Solon's  as  100 :  72||. 
Assuming  that  Solon  intended  tbis  ratio  to  have 
been  109  :  75,  we  have  the  intended  value  of  Solon's 
talent  to  its  actual  value  as  75  :  72|4,  which  is  al- 
most identical  with  the  ratio  of  the  Eubo'ic  talent  to 
th  i  Attic  talent  of  Solon.  The  Eubo'ic  talent  would 
therefore  exceed  the  Attic  merely  by  the  error 
which  was  made  in  the  formation  of  the  latter. 

Another  computation  of  the  Euboic  talent  is  given 
by  Appian,'  who  makes  it  equal  to  7000  dracbmn, 
t.  <.,  70  mints  of  Alexandrea.  (See  below,  on  the 
Mexandrean  talent.) 

Festas,  in  the  Excerpta  of  Paulus,*  makes  it 
equal  to  4000  denarii.  This  is  clearly  an  error  : 
very  probably  Paulus  applied  the  statement  ofFes- 
tus  respecting  the  Rhodlan  talent  to  the  Euboic. 
(See  below,  on  the  Rhodian  talent.) 

The  Romans  seem  to  have  reckoned  both  the  Eu- 
boic and  Attic  talents  equal  to  80  Roman  pounds.' 

3.  The  Talent  of  JEgina  has  been  almost  always 
considered  to  have  borne  to  the  Attic  the  ratio  of 
5  :  3,  according  to  the  statement  of  PoUux,  that  the 
>£ginetan  talent  contained  10,000  Attic  dracbmee, 
and  the  drachma  10  Attic  obols  *  Mr.  Hussey, 
however,  observes  that  this  value  would  give  an 
iEginetan  drachma  of  110  grains,  whereas  the  ex- 
isting coins  give  an  average  of  only  96 ;  and  he 
explains  the  statement  of  PoUux  as  referring,  not  to 
the  old  Attic  drachmee  of  the  full  weight,  but  to  the 
lighter  drachma  which  was  current  in  and  after  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  which  was  about  equal  to 
the  Roman  denarius.    ( Vid.  Dbicrma.) 

Taking,  then,  the  value  of  the  drachma  given  by 
the  coins,  we  have  the  following  values  for  the 
.(Eginebin  weights  : 

IK      «.         fft, 

Oiol       15 

Drachma 96 

Mina 1    6}    78  96 

Talent 82    3|    3046 

On  the  other  hand,  Bockh  adhere  to  the  propor- 
tion of  6  :  3,  as  given  by  Pollux,  who  could  not  (he 
contends)  have  meant  by  drachmae  those  equal  to 
the  denarii,  because  be  is  not  making  a  calculation 
of  his  own,  suited  to  the  value  of  tbe  drachma  in 
his  time,  but  repeating  the  statement  of  some  an- 
cient writer,  who  lived  when  the  Attic  and.iEgine- 
lan  currencies  were  in  their  best  condition.  Mr. 
Hussey  himself  states,'  and  for  a  similar  reason  to 
that  urged  by  Bockh,  that  when  Pollux  speaks  of 
the  value  of  the  Babylonian  talent  in  relation  to  the 
Attic,  he  is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  Attic 
money  of  the  tiiU  weight :  and  Bockh  adds  the  im- 
portant remark,  that  where  Pollux  reckons  by  the 
lighter  drachmse,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Syrian  and 
small  Egyptian  talents,  this  only  proves  that  those 
talents  had  but  recently  come  into  circulation. 
Bockh  thinks  it  very  probable  that  Pollux  followed 
the  authority  of  Aristotle,  whom  he  used  much,  and 
who  had  freqaetit  occasions  for  speaking  of  the  val- 
ues of  money  in  his  political  works. 

Again :  as  the  j£g:nctan  standard  was  that  which 
prevail  vl  over  the  greater  part  of  Greece  in  early 
times,  we  should  expect  to  find  some  definite  pro- 
portion between  it  and  the  old  Attic  before  Solon  ; 
and.  if  we  take  the  statement  of  Pollux,  we  do  get 
such  a  proportion,  namely,  that  of  6  :  6. 

BSckh  supports  his  view  by  the  evidence  of  ex- 
isting coins,  especially  the  old  Macedonian,  before 
he  adoption  of  the  Attic  standard  by  Philip  and 
Alexander,  which  give  a   drachma   of  about  110 

1.  (Hilt.  Sic,  t.,  S.)— 3.  (s.  r.  Eubolcum  taleucum.)— 3.  (Po> 
lyb.,  xxi.,  14  — Lir.,  loixTii.,  49,  compared  wicb  Poljb.,  uii.,  39. 
-Lit.,  XTiTiii.,  38  )— 4  (Poll.,  Ooom.,  ix.,  78, 80.)— «.  (p.  34." 
»4S 


grains,  which  is  to  the  Attic  as  ft  :  ?  The  ideatK) 
of  the  old  Macedonian  standard  with  the  iEgioetat 
is  proved  by  Biickh.'  There  are  also  other  verj 
ancient  Greek  coins  of  tbis  standard,  which  had 
their  origin,  in  all  probability,  in  the  iEginetan  sy>-' 
tern. 

The  lightness  of  the  existing  coins  referred  to  b; 
Hussey  is  explained  by  Biickb  from  the  weil-kmxt 
tendency  of  the  ancient  mints  to  depart  ftcB.  tte 
full  standard. 

Mr.  Hussey  quotes  a  passage  where  Herodotm' 
states  that  Democedes,  a  physician,  afler  rereivinf 
a  talent  in  one  year  at  i£gina,  obtained  at  Atheo* 
the  next  year  a  salary  of  100  minis,  which  Herodo- 
tus clearly  means  was  more  than  what  be  bad  be- 
fore. But,  according  to  Pollux's  statement,  tbe 
two  sums  were  exactly  equal.  But  Herodotus  s.ijs 
nothing  of  difl^rent  standards  ;  surely,  then,  he 
meant  the  same  standard  to  be  applied  in  both  cases. 

From  comi^ng  statements  made  respecting  tbe 
pay  of  soldiers,  Hussey'  obtains  4  :  3  as  about  tbe 
ratio  of  the  .£giaetan  to  the  Attic  standard.  Bockh 
accounts  for  this  by  supposing  that  the  pay  of  sol- 
diers varied,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  .£ginetaa 
money  was  actually  lighter  than  the  proper  stand- 
ard, while  the  Attic  at  the  same  period  was  very 
little  below  the  full  weight. 

There  are  other  arguments  on  both  sides,  bat 
what  has  been  said  wiU  give  a  sufficiently  cooqileie 
view  of  the  question. 

It  is  disputed  whether  the  standards  of  Corinth 
and  Sicily  followed  that  of  Athens  or  that  or.£^iiia. 
For  the  discussion  of  this  qnestion,  the  reader  is  r» 
ferred  to  the  works  of  Biickh  and  Hussey. 

4.  The  Babylonian  talent  bad  to  the  Attie  the  r»- 
tio  of  7  :  6  according  to  Pollux*  and  Herodotos,*  or 
72  :  60  according  to  i£lian.'  Bockh,  underBtandiiif 
these  statements  as  referring  to  the  old  Attic,  make* 
the  Babylonian  standard  equal  to  the  <£giiietaa 
This  standard  was  much  used  for  silver  in  Uie  Per 
sian  empire 

5.  The  accounts  of  the  Egyptian,  AUxtatdreaM,  oi 
Ptolemaic  Talent  are  very  confused.  On  the  whole, 
it  seems  to  have  been  equal  to  twice  the  Attic. 

6.  The  Tyrian  Talent  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
actly equal  to  the  Attic. 

7.  A  Rhodian  Talent  is  mentioned  by  Festas  in  a 
passage  which  is  manifestly  corrupt.'  The  most 
probable  emendation  of  the  passage  gives  4000  ci»- 
tophori  or  7500  denarii  as  the  value  of  this  talent. 

8.  A  Syrian  Talent  is  mentioned,  tbe  value  of 
which  is  very  uncertain.  There  were  two  sizes  of 
it.  The  larger,  which  was  six  times  that  used  for 
money,  was  used  at  Antioch  for  weighing  wood. 

9.  A  Cilician  Talent  of  3000  drachms,  or  half 
the  Attic,  is  mentioned  by  Pollux.' 

The  above  were  used  for  silver,  but  tbe  actual 
coinage  went  no  higher  than  the  drachma,  and  a  few 
multiples  of  it,  the  highest  known  with  certainty 
being  the  tetradrachm.  The  mina  and  talent  were 
sums  of  money,  not  coim. 

A  table  of  Attic  money  up  to  the  tettadrachma  is 
given  under  Drichmi.  The  mina  was  41.  It.  9i^ 
the  talent  2432.  16t.  The  .£ginetan  mina  was,  ae- 
cording  to  the  existing  coins,  61.  lit.  7d.,  tbe  ndeni 
343;.  15«. ;  but,  according  to  the  statement  of  Ftl- 
lux  mentioned  above,  the  mina  was  6/.  15«.  54..  tte 
talent  4062.  6». 

A  much  smaller  talent  was  in  use  for  gdd.  b 
was  equal  to  6  Attic  drachms,  or  about  }  os.  mi 
71  grs.  It  was  called  the  gold  talent,  or  the  SiMan 
talent,  from  its  being  much  used  by  the  Greeks  of 
Italy  and  Sicily.    This  is  the  talent  always  meam 


I.  (Metrol.,  p.  8S.  —  Coapan  MOllu,  Dor.,  iii.,  10, 1 13,  a< 
JCginst.,  p.  M-<8.)-S.  (iU.,  131.)— 3.  (p.  •■.)— 4.  (iz.,  SK.>-4 
(iii.,8».>-«.(Tu.ili«.,  ■.,».)- ".(«.<  Tal«taB.>-8  <ix-«L 
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when  the  woid  ocean  in  Homer.  The  Italian 
tireeks  divided  it  into  24  nuntmi,  and  afterward  into 
13,*  each  nunumu  containing  Si  litre.  (Compare 
LiTKA  and  Skstertids.)  This  talent  was  perhaps 
so  called  from  the  weight  of  gold  contained  in  it 
leing  equal  in  value  to  a  talent  of  copper,  for  the 
jroportional  Talue  of  gold  to  co|^r  was  1000  :  1. 
This  talent  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  3  minte, 
•ach  equal  in  weight  to  a  didrachm  or  stater ;  for 
the  talent  of  Thyatira  is  said  to  have  been  equal  to 
three  gold  staters,*  and  Pollux'  states  that  the  gold 
stater  wa3  equal  in  value  to  a  mina. 
Tius  small  talent  explains  the  use  of  the  term 

CM  talent  (magnum  talentum),  which  we  find  in 
tin  authors,  for  the  silver  Attic  talent  was  great 
in  comparison  with  this.  But  the  use  of  the  word 
by  the  Romans  is  altogether  very  inexact. 

There  are.  other  talents  barely  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writers.  Hesychius*  mentions  one  of  100 
pounds  (Xirpuv),  Vitravins*  one  of  ISO  ;  Suidas,* 
Hesychius,  and  Epiphanius^  of  125 ;  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus'  one  of  126  asses,  and  Hesychius 
three  of  165,  40i,  and  1125  pounds  respectively. 

Vhere  talents  are  mentioned  in  the  classical  wri- 
tecs  without  any  specification  of  the  standard,  we 
n  -ut  generally  understand  the  Attic. 

TA'LIO,  from  talis,  signifies  an  equivalent,  but 
it  is  used  only  in  the  sense  of  a  punishment  or  pen- 
alty the  same  in  kind  and  degree  as  the  mischief 
which  the  guilty  person  has  done  to  the  body  of  an- 
other. A  provision  as  to  talio  occurred  in  the 
Twelve  Tables :  "  Si  membrum  rupit  nt  cum  eo  pacit 
talio  etto."'  This  passage  does  not  state  what  talio 
is.  Cato,  as  quoted  by  Priscian,"  says  :  "  Si  quis 
membrum  rujnt  out  om /regit,  talione  proximu*  eogna- 
tut  uldtcatur."  The  law  of  talio  was  probably  en- 
forced by  the  individual  or  his  friends  :  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  penalty  was  inflicted  under  a  de- 
cision of  a  court  of  justice.  It  seems  likely  that  it 
borie  some  analogy  to  the  permission  to  kill  an  adul- 
terer and  adultress  in  certain  cases,  which  the  Julia 
lex  confirmed ;  and  if  so,  the  law  would  define  the 
circumstances  under  which  an  injured  person  or  his 
cognati  might  take  this  talio.  The  punishment  of 
death  for  death  was  talio ;  but  it  is  not  said  that 
the  cognati  could  inflict  death  for  death.  Talio, 
as  a  punishment,  was  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  law : 
"  breach  for  breach,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth :  as 
he  hath  caused  a  blemish  in  a  man,  so  shall  it  be 
done  to  him  again."" 

•TALPA,  the  Mole.    (FtVi.  Aspalix.) 

TALUS  {iarpayaXoc),  a  Huckle-bone.  The 
huckle-bones  of  sheep  and  goats  have  often  been 
found  in  Greek  and  Roman  tombs,  both  real,  and 
imitated  in  ivory,  bronze,  glass,  and  agate.  Those 
of  the  antelope  (iopKodetoi)  were  sought  as  objects 
■jf  elegance  and  curiosity."  They  were  used  to  play 


].  (PoUqx,  I.  c. — Fe«tiu,  t.  t.  Taleutum.) — S.  (L«x.  8«g.,  n. 
»*.)—«.  (ix.,  »7.)— i.  (1.  r.)— 5.  (I.,  Sl.)-«.  (•.  ».)— 7.  (De 
M«u.  at  Pond.)— 8.  (ii.,  27.)— 9.  (Feftui,!.  t.  Talionis.)— 10. 
(7< ,  p.  710,  ed.  PaUch.)— 1 1.  (Lent.,  xxir.,  SO.)— IS.  (Thcoplir., 
Cliu  , »  -AtlMn.,  fi..  Its,/.) 


with  IVom  the  earliest  times,  principally  by  wocim 
and  children.'  occasionally  by  old  men.*  A  paint- 
ing by  Alexander  of  Athens,  found  at  Resina,  repre- 
sents two  women  occupied  with  this  game.  One 
of  them,  having  thrown  the  bones  upward  into  the 
air,  has  caught  three  of  ibem  on  the  back  of  hex 
hand.*  (See  the  annexed  woodcut,  and  compare 
the  account  of  the  game  in  Pollux.*) 

Polygnotus  executed  a  similar  work  at  Delphi, 
representing  the  two  daughters  of  Pandarus  thus 
employed  {vaiiovaat  iarpayaXoif').  But  a  much 
more  celebrated  production  was  the  group  of  two 
naked  boys,  executed  in  bronze  by  Pojycletus,  and 
called  the  Astragalizontet.*  A  fractured  marble 
group  of  the  same  kind,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  exhibits  one  of  the  two  boys  in  the  act  of 
biting  the  arm  of  his  playfellow,  so  as  to  present  a 
lively  illustration  of  the  account  in  Homer  of  the 
fatal  quarrel  of  Patroclus.'  To  play  at  this  game 
was  sometimes  called  TrevraXtBiietv,  because  five 
bones  or  other  objects  of  a  similar  kind  were  em- 
ployed,* and  this  number  is  retained  among  our- 
selves. 

While  the  tali  were  without  artificial  marks,  the 
game  was  entirely  one  of  skill ;  and  in  ancient  no 
less  than  in  modem  times,  it  consisted  not  merely 
in  catching  the  five  bones  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
as  shown  in  the  woodcut,  but  in  a  great  variety  of 
exercises  requiring  quickness,  agility,  and  accuracy 
of  sight.  When  the  sides  of  the  bone  were  marked 
with  difl^rent  values,  the  game  became  one  of 
chance.  {Vid.  Alea,  Tesskka.)  The  two  ends 
were  left  blank,  because  the  bone  could  not  rest 
upon  either  of  them,  on  account  of  its  curvature. 
The  four  remaining  sides  were  marked  with  the 
numbers  1,  3,  4,  6, 1  and  6  being  on  two  opposite 
sides,  and  3  and  4  on  the  other  two  opposite  sides. 
The  Greek  and  I^atin  names  of  the  numbers  were 
as  follows  :•  1.  Movof,  elc,  kvov,  Xfof  ;'•  Ion.  Oivij : 
Unio,  VuUurius,  eanis ;"  3.  Tptdf :  Temio;  4.  Tt- 
rpa(  :  Qualemio ;  6.  'ilfaf,  ifirijf ,  K^of :  Senio. 

As  the  bone  is  broader  in  one  direction  than  iu 
the  other,  it  was  said  to  fall  upright  or  prone  {ipSoi 
f/  Kprpirii,  reetua  aut  pronut),  according  as  it  rested 
on  the  narrow  or  the  broad  side." 

Two  persons  played  together  at  this  game,  using 
four  bones,  which  they  threw  up  into  the  air,  or 
emptied  out  of  a  dicebox  {vid.  Fritillds),  and  ob- 
serving the  numbers  on  the  uppermost  sides.  The 
numbers  on  the  four  sides  of  the  four  bones  admitted 
of  thirty-five  diiTerent  combinations.  The  lowest 
throw  of  all  was  four  aces  ( jacit  voUarioa  quatiiar'  •). 
But  the  value  of  a  throw  ( jSoXo; ,  jactus)  was  not  in 
Edl  cases  the  sum  of  the  four  numbers  turned  up. 
The  highest  in  value  was  that  called  Fcniu,  or  ;ac- 
lut  Venereut,^*  in  which  the  numbers  cast  up  were 
all  different,"  the  sum  of  them  being  only  fourteen. 
It  was  by  obtaining  this  throw  that  the  king  of  the 
feast  was  appointed  among  the  Romans"  (md.  Sym- 
posidh),  and  hence  it  was  also  called  Batilicua} 
Certain  other  throws  were  called  by  particular 
names,  taken  from  gods,  illustrious  men  and  women, 
and  heroes.  Thus  the  throw  consisting  of  two  aces 
and  two  trays,  making  eight,  which  number,  like 
the  jactus  Venereus,  could  be  obtained  only  once, 
was  denominated  Slesicharut.  When  the  object 
was  simply  to  throw  the  highest  numbers,  the  game 


1.  (Pint.,  Alcib.,  p.  SM.)— S.  (Cic,  D«  Smkwt.,  K.V— S.  (Ant. 
d'Erc.,  i.,  t»T.  1.)— 4.  (ix.,  Mp.  7.)— 5.  (Ptn*.,  x.,  30,  «  1 )— « 
(PliB.,  H.  N.,  xxxir.,  8,  •.  19.)— 7.  (II.,  xiiii^87, 88.)— 8.  (Pol 
Idx,  1.  c.)— 9.  (Pollux,  1.  c  — Enstath.  m  Horn.,  II.,  xxiii.,  88 
—Suet.,  OcUt.,71.— Man.,  xiii.,  I,  H.)— 10.  (Bruack,  Anal.,  I.. 
19,  a«.)— II.  (Propert.,  St.,  9, 17.— OTid,  Art.  Amat.,  ii., S05.- 
Fnrt.,  ii..  473.)— IS.  (Plut.,  Sympoa.  Prob.,  1S09,  ed.  Stepli.- 
Cic,  Lie  Fin.,  iii.,  16.)— 13.  (Plaut.,  Ctiic,  ii.,  3,  78.)-  M 
(PIsul.,  Aain..  v.,  S,  59.- Cic,  Dir.,  ii.,  59.- Sneton.,  I.  r  )-  Ii 
(Mart.,  ii».,  14.)  — 1«.  (Hor.,  Cam.,  i.,  4, 18 ;  ii.,  7,  SS  -  P 
Plaut.,  Cure.,  ii.,  3,  80.) 
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ira*  called  n\  a  3  rg^oAtwIa.'  Before  a  peison  threw 
the  tali,  he  often  invok  :d  either  a  god  or  hi»  mis- 
tress.* These  bones,  marked  and  t&own  as  above 
described,  were  also  used  in  dirination.* 

In  the  Greek  mythology,  Cupid  and  Ganymede 
were  supposed  to  play  together  at  huckle-bones  on 
Mount  Olympus  /  and  they  are  thus  represented 
in  some  remaining  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture.* 

TAMIAS  (To/iiof).  This  was  a  name  given  to 
any  person  who  had  the  care,  managing,  or  dispen- 
sing of  money,  stock,  or  property  of  any  description 
oonfided  to  him,  as  a  stew^,  butler,  housekeeper, 
Btorehousekeeper,  or  treasurer:  and  the  word  is 
applied  metaphorically  in  a  variety  of  ways.  But 
the  rc/um  who  will  fall  under  our  notice  in  this, 
article  are  certain  officers  intrusted  with  important 
duties  by  the  Athenian  government,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  treasurers  of  the  temples  and  the  rev- 
enue. 

In  ancient  times,  every  temple  of  any  importance 
had  property  belonging  to  it,  besides  its  furniture 
and  ornaments,  and  a  treasury  where  such  property 
was  kept.  Lands  were  attached  to  the  temple, 
from  which  rents  accrued ;  fines  were  made  payable 
to  the  god  ;  trophies  and  other  valuables  were  dedi- 
cated to  him  by  the  public ;  and  various  sacred  of- 
ferings were  made  by  individuals.  There  was  a 
Ta/dac  UpCni  xpriiMTuv,  who,  together  with  inutTarai 
and  leponaioi,  had  the  custody  and  management  of 
these  funds.  The  wealthiest  of  all  the  temples  at 
Athens  was  that  of  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis,  in 
which  were  kept  the  spoils  taken  from  the  Persians 
(ru  apurreia  rf  f  ToXeu;],  besides  magnificent  statues, 
paintings,  and  other  works  of  art.'  To  the  goddess 
large  fines  were  specially  appropriated  by  the  law, 
or  given  by  decree  of  the  courts  or  the  assembly ; 
and,  besides  this,  she  received  a  tenth  of  all  the  fines 
that  went  to  the  state,  a  tenth  of  all  confiscations 
and  prizes  taken  in  war.  Her  treasurers  were  call- 
ed rauiiu  T^c  ^eoi,  or  riiv  r^f  ^eov,  or  ro^ot  Icpuv 
xm/iuTuv  Tijc  ^eov,  and  sometimes  simply  ro^ioi.' 
They  appear  to  have  existed  from  an  early  period. 
Herodotus*  relates  that  the  Taftiai  tov  iepov,  with  a 
few  other  men,  awaited  the  attack  of  Xerxes  upon 
the  Acropolis,  and  perished  in  its  defence.  They 
were  ten  in  number,  chosen  annually  by  lot  from 
the  class  of  Pentacosiomedimni,  and  afterward, 
when  the  distinction  of  classes  had  ceased  to  exist, 
from  among  the  wealthiest  of  Athenian  citizens.' 
The  treasurers  of  the  other  gods  were  chosen  in 
like  manner ;  but  they,  about  the  90th  Olympiad, 
were  all  united  into  one  board,  while  those  of  Pallas 
remained  distinct.'*  Their  treasury,  however,  was 
transferred  to  the  same  place  as  that  of  Minerva, 
viz.,  to  the  Opisthodomus  of  the  Parthenon,  where 
were  kept  not  only  all  the  treasures  belonging  to  the 
temples,  but  also  the  state  treasure  (iota  xpv/tara, 
as  contradistinguished  from  icpu),  under  the  care 
of  the  treasurers  of  Pallas."  AU  the  funds  of  the 
state  were  considered  as  being  in  a  manner  conse- 
crated to  Pallas ',  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peo- 
ple reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  ""airing  use 
of  the  sacred  moneys,  as  well  as  the  other  property 
of  the  temples,  if  the  safety  of  the  state  should  re- 
quire it."  Payments  made  to  the  temples  were 
received  by  the  treasurers  in  the  presence  of  some 
members  of  the  senate,  just  as  public  moneys  were 
by  the  apodectee  ;  and  then  the  treasurers  became 
nsponeible  for  their  safe  custody.   As  to  fines,  see 


1.  (PoUnz,  Oium.,  rii.,  a06;  ii.,  95,  110, 117  )  —  %  (Pliuu, 
C^it,  i.,  1,  5.— Ctuc.,  ii.,  S,  77-i9.)-3.  (Sneton.,  Tib.,  14.)—*. 
(ApoU.  Rhod.,  iii.,  IIS-ISA.  —  Philcnt.  Jan.,  Imag.,  8.)  —  i. 
( Wiockelmaim,  Moa.  tned.,  cap.  ■«.  —  Levczow,  id  BOttigM^ 
Amalth.,  i.,  p.  17&-ll)7.)  —  6.  CU«m«lh.,  o.  Tiroocr.,  741.)  — 7. 
(Deauith.,  c.  Androt.,  61S.)  —  a  (tiii.,  SI,  U.)  — 9.  (Uaipocr. 
■wl  Suid.,  >.  T.  Tauleu-)  -10.  (D«mistl>.,  e.  Timocr.,  743.1—11. 
Uristoph.,  Plot.,  IIC4  -  IS.  (TL:icyd.,  ii.,  IS.j 
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Epibolu,  Practokis,  and  on  the  whole  of  thia  ■• 
ject,  Bockh,  Staalsh.  der  Alhen,  i.,  17%-.  7S. 

The  treasurer  of  the  revenue,  rofUat  or  hti/uXf 
T^f  Tvr  Acotv^f  Kpoaodov,  was  a  more  important  pe^ 
sonage  than  those  last  mentioned.  He  was  not  t 
mere  keeper  of  moneys  like  them,  nor  a  mere  i»- 
oeiver  like  the  apodects,  bat  a  general  paymaster, 
who  received  through  the  apodects  all  moa^ 
which  was  to  be  disbursed  for  the  purpoaes  of  the 
administration  (except  the  property-taxes^  «1iick 
were  paid  into  the  war-office,  and  the  tribute  fixa 
the  allies,  which  was  at  first  paid  to  the  heDenv 
tamise,  and  afterwud  to  other  persons  hereafter 
mentioned),  and  then  distribnted  it  in  sadi  manner 
as  he  was  required  to  do  by  the  law ;  the  sorplia 
(if  any)  he  paid  into  the  war-office  or  the  theorie 
fund.  As  tius  person  knew  ail  the  channels  i> 
which  the  public  money  had  to  flow,  and  exereiaed 
a  general  saperintendence  over  the  expenditam,  he 
was  competent  to  give  adviee  to  the  peo|de  tqxB 
financial  measures,  with  a  view  to  improve  the  rev- 
enue, introduce  economy,  and  prevent  abases ;  he 
is  sometimes  called  rofUat  r^r  iuux^tuc,  or  6  in 
TTjc  diouaiaeof,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  a(Ht  of 
minister  of  finance.  To  him  Aristophanes  refers  in 
Eqait.,  947.  He  was  elected  by  ;[ev>oTot'{a,  zmd  bdd 
his  office  for  four  years,  but  was  capable  of  bong 
re-elected.  A  law,  however,  was  paeoed  dmiBf 
the  administration  of  Lycurgus,  prohibiting  F&«lee- 
tion ;  so  that  Lycurgus,  who  is  reported  to  have 
continued  in  office  for  twelve  years,  must  have  held 
it  for  the  last  eight  years  under  fictitioas  names. 
The  power  of  this  officer  was  by  no  means  &ee 
from  control,  inasmuch  as  any  individual  was  at 
liberty  to  propose  financial  measures,  or  institute 
criminal  proceedings  for  malversation  or  waste  of 
the  public  fonds  ;  and  there  was  an  drrtypo^iar  rm. 
iiout^anic  appointed  to  check  the  accounts  of  hk 
superior.  Anciently  there  were  persons  caJM 
iropioToi,  who  appear  to  have  assisted  the  Tofiiat  ia 
some  part  of  their  duties.'    ( Vid.  Pokistai.) 

The  money  disbursed  by  the  treasurer  of  the  rev- 
enue was  sometimes  paid  directly  to  the  varioai 
persons  in  the  employ  of  the  govoimient,  some- 
times through  subordinate  pay  offices.  Many  pofalic 
functionaries  bad  their  own  pajrmasters,  who  were 
dependant  on  the  rafUar  rf/c  vpoaodov,  reoeiviBg 
their  ftmds  from  him,  and  then  distributing  them  in 
their  respective  departmentp  Such  were  the  rptf- 
porroioi,  rci;^on'0(oi,  dctoxotot,  ro^poirouK,  brtfikk^rai 
veupiuv,  who  reoeivexl  through  their  own  r^itat 
such  sums  as  they  required  from  time  to  time  for 
the  prosecution  of  their  works.  The  payment  ti 
the  judicial  fees  wiis  made  by  the  ccdacret«  (cwlo- 
Kpirat),  which,  and  the  providing  for  the  meals  is 
the  Piytaneum,  were  the  only  duties  that  remained 
to  them  after  the  establishment  of  the  apodecte  by 
Clisthenes.*  The  TOfiiat  of  the  sacred  vessds,  tk 
IlafMov  and  ri^  Za3/ifuvia(,  acted  not  only  as 
treasurers,  but  as  trierarchs;  the  expenses  (amount- 
ing for  the  two  ships  together  to  about  sixteen  tal- 
ents) being  provided  by  the  state.  They  wen 
elected  by x^vrovla*  Other  trierarchs  had  their 
own  private  ra^Uu  for  the  keeping  of  accoonts  and 
better  despatch  of  business.* 

The  duties  of  the  iXTupmra/uat  are  spokes  of  is 
a  separate  article.    ( Vid.  Hellenotam i.s.) 

The  war  fund  at  Athens  (independently  of  tfas 
tribute)  was  provided  firom  two  source ;  first,  ths 
properQr-tax  (vid.  Eispboba),  and,  secondly,  the  sur- 
plus of  the  yearly  revenue,  which  remmned  after 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  civil  administratioa, 
rd  TtepUvTa  ;(p7/iara  r^f  diouc^euf.     Of  the  tea 


(Dem.',  o.  Mid.,  S70.— FoUnx,  Oixni.;nii.,  IULih-4.  (MeUa.  i«. 
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rfMrv/ot  who  were  annually  elected  to  preside 
over  the  war  department,  one  was  called  oTpaTriyoi 
4  hi  T^(  dtoiKTiaeui,  to  whom  the  management  of 
the  war  fund  was  Intrusted.  He  had  under  him  a 
treasuiw  called  ro/w'af  niv  orpaTiuTiKCrv,  who  gave 
•M  the  pay  of  the  troops,  and  defrayed  all  other 
expenses  incident  to  the  service.  Demosthenes, 
perhaps  on  account  of  some  abases  which  had 
•prung  up,  recommended  that  the  general  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  military  fund,  but  that 
this  should  be  placed  under  the  care  ef  special 
officers,  TOfuai  xai  Srinoaioi,  who  should  be  account- 
able for  its  proper  application :  tov  iih>  tOv  xpni^ 
nn  T.irfov  irapa  roimv  ^a/ttdveiv,  riv  ii  ruv  Ipyuv 
irapa  To6  oTpaT7r/o9.*  The  passage  just  cited  con- 
firms the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  in  De- 
mosthenes* the  words  6  M  r^r  dioucijaea!  refer  to 
a  BTpanryii  so  designated,  and  not  to  the  Tafua(  rvf 
irpoffwJov.* 

So  much  of  the  surplus  revenue  as  was  not  re- 
quired for  the  purposes  of  war,  was  to  be  paid  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  revenue  into  the  theoric  fund, 
of  which,  after  the  archonship  of  Euclides,  special 
managers  were  created.    (Vid.  Tbeorica.) 

lastly,  we  have  to  notice  the  treasurers  of  the 
demi,  S^/iuf  rauiai,  and  those  of  the  tribes,  fvXav 
'o/uoi,  who  had  the  care  of  the  funds  belonging  to 
their  respective  communities,  and  performed  duties 
analagous  to  those  of  the  state  treasurers.  The 
demi,  as  well  as  the  tribes,  had  their  common  lands, 
whi  Jh  were  usually  let  to  farm.  The  rents  of  these 
formed  the  principal  part  of  their  revenue.  "MXap- 
jot,  ii/iapxoi,  and  other  local  functionaries,  were 
appointed  for  various  purposes ;  but  with  respect 
to  their  internal  economy  we  have  but  scanty  in- 
formation.* 

•TANUS  (Tovof),  a  sort  of  bastard  Emerald,  con- 
•isting  of  crystal  tinged  by  ar\  admixture  of  metal- 
lic particlee  In  the  old  editions  of  Theophrastus 
(De  Lapid.,  c.  46),  we  have  a  small  lacuna  after  rCm 
ii  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  and  at  the  end 
of  this  tiie  form  nvuv,  the  end  of  the  word  that  is 
wanting.  This  lacuna  Tumebus  fills  up  by  append- 
ing a  capital  T  to  ovwp,  and  thus  forming  Tavuv, 
whence  we  get  our  term  tovoj .  Others,  however, 
read  hwcrpiavuv,  filling  up  the  lacuna  with  BoArpi, 
and  this  latter  is  the  more  received  reading.* 

"TAOS  (Touf),  the  Peacock,  or  Pavo  crislatus, 
L.    (Kid.  Pato.) 

TAPES  or  TAPETE*  (rdmit,  raTtf,  or  dumf, 
dim.  Sairiiim),  a  piece  of  tapestry,  a  carpet. 

The  use  of  tapestry  was  in  very  ancient  times  char- 
acteristic of  Oriental  rather  than  of  European  hab- 
ite.»  We  find  that  the  Asiatics,  including  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  also  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  of  Asi- 
atic origin,  excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets, 
displayed  them  on  festivals  and  other  public  oc- 
casions, and  gave  them  as  presents  to  their  friends.* 
They  were  nevertheless  used  by  the  Greeks  as 
early  as  the  age  of  Homer,'  and  by  some  of  the 
later  Roman  emperors  they  were  given  as  presents 
to  the  combatants  at  the  Circensian  games."  The 
places  most  renowned  for  the  manufacture  were 
Babyloa"  (rid.  BAByLOHion«),  Tyre  and  Sidon,'* 
Sardes,"  MUetus,"  Alexandrea,"  Carthage,"  and 
Corinth."  In  reference  to  the  texture,  these  articles 

'ITtDe  Chenoo.,  101.)-«.  (D«  Corao.,  »38,  «».)—».  (Sohd- 
sna.  Ant.  Jnr.  Publ.  Or.,  2S»,  u.  r.-Backh,  id.jlflS.  — Meier, 
An.  Pioo.,  103.)— i.  (Sohani«iin,D«  Comit.,  371-378.— Id.,  Ant. 
Jar.  PbM.  Gr.,  »S,  S04.)  —  4.  (Thaoplir  ,  D«  L»pid.,  c  45.— 
Adams.  Append.,  •.  t.)— «.  (Non.  MnreeU.,  p.  SSS,  ed.  Merceri.) 
—7.  (Athen.,  ii.,  p.  48,  i)-8.  (Xen.,  Anib.,™.,  3,  «  18,  »7.)- 
•.  (tU,  iTi.,  »4;  iiir.,  »30,  M5.-0d.,  i».,  388  ;  til.  337.)-I0. 
fSidon.  ApolL,  Cnrm.,  xxiii.,  487.)—  II.  (ArriMa,  Expwl.  AIM., 
Ti.,  p.  436,  ed.  Blanc.-Sidon.  ApoU.,  EpUt.,  ix.,  13.)— IS.  (H«ll- 
od..  T  ,  p.  SM,  od.  Commelin.)— 18.  (Athen.,  ii.,  p.  48,  h. ;  »l.,  p. 
955.  «.  ,•  lii.,  p.  SW.  c— Nod.  Mucell.,  p.  44*.)- 14.  (Airutoph., 
Ru..  MS.1— IS.  (Pukiit.,  reend.,  i.,  1, 14.)  — 1«.  (Athan.,  i.,  p. 
»  a.)—!'.  (Athan.,  ■.,  p.  ST,  i.) 


weie  distinguished  into  those  which  were  itghi  am 
thin,  with  but  little  nap,  chiefly  made  at  Sardes,  and 
called  ^tXoniTTtde;,'  and  those  in  which  the  nap 
ifioXUc)  was  more  abundant,  and  which  were  soft 
and  woolly  {otXot,*  ndhiKov  ipioio').  The  thicket 
and  more  expensive  kinds  {fuMuToi)  resembled 
our  baize  or  drugget,  or  even  our  soft  and  warm 
blankets,  and  were  of  two  sorts,  viz.,  those  which 
had  the  nap  on  one  side  only  {h-epo/iaXloi),  and 
those  which  had  it  on  both  sides,  called  iuiirairoi,' 
amphitapa,'  or  ifu^iTairjiTe^,'  and  also  u^i'^XXot,  ni 
ampkimalla.^  Instead  of  being  always  used,  like 
blankets,  in  single  pieces  as  they  camu  from  the 
loom  (««(.  Pallidm),  carpets  were  often  sewed  to- 
gether.* They  were  frequently  of  splendid  colours, 
being  dyed  either  with  the  kermes*  or  with  the 
murex  (liXov/iycif,  uh.nop^poi),  and  having  figures, 
especiallyhunting-pieces,  woven  into  them."  These 
fine  specimens  of  tapestry  were  spread  upon  thrones 
or  chairs,  and  upon  benches,  couches,  or  sofas  at 
entertainments,"  more  especially  at  the  nuptials  of 
persons  of  distinction.  Catullus"  represents  one 
to  have  been  so  employed,  which  exhibited  the 
whole  story  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne.  They  were 
even  used  to  sleep  upon,"  and  for  the  clothing  of 
horses."  The  tapestry  used  to  decorate  the  bier 
and  catafai.que  at  the  Apothbohis  of  a  Roman  em- 
peror was  interwoven  with  gold."  The  Orientals^ 
upon  occasions  of  state  and  ceremony,  spread  car- 
pets both  over  their  floors  and  upon  the  ground." 

Besides  the  terms  which  have  now  been  explain- 
ed, the  same  articles  of  domestic  furniture  had  de- 
nominations arising  from  the  mode  of  using  them 
either  in  the  Triclinidm  (tricUniaria  Babylonica"y 
or  in  the  CnBicui.oii(et<iiet(iarta|Ni^rmifa"),  and  es- 
pecially from  the  constant  practice  of  spreading 
them  out  (tettifa  ttragulum ,"  ttratum  ;*•  vettii  itrag- 
ula  ,•*■  oTpupvai  ;*»  aTpuftara**).    The  Greek  term  pe- 
rittrama,  which  was  transferred  Into  Iho  Latin,** 
had  a  special  signification,  meaning  probably  a  cov- 
erlet made  so  large  as  to  hang  round  the  sides  of 
the  bed  or  couch. 
TA'PHOI  (To^t).    {yU-  Foots,  p.  467.) 
•TARANDUS  (nioavdof ),  the  Reindeer,  or  Ctr- 
Tu*  Tarandut,  L.    Such,  at  least,  is  the  general 
opinion  of  naturalisu.    Schneider,  however,  refers 
it  to  the  Elk,  or  Cerviu  alee*,  L.*» 
TARENTI'NI  LUDI.    (Kaf.  Lddi  SjtcoLiBSs.) 
TARRHOS  (Ta(5(5<5f).     (Kid.  Ships,  p.  893.) 
TAURII  LUDI.    (KiALnDiSiBooLAEKS.) 
•TAURUS  (ToOpof).    (Vid.  Bison.) 
TAXIARCHI  {Tciiapxoi)  were  military  officers 
at  Athens,  who  were  next  in  rank  to  the  strategi. 
( Vid.  Stbatboos.)    They  were  ten  in  number  like 
the  strategi,  one  for  each  tribe,  and  were  elected  in 
the  same  way,  namely,  by  ;te«poTo»ia.*'    In  war  each 
commanded  the  infantry  of  his  own  tribe,"  and  they 
were  frequently  called  to  assist  the  strategi  with 
their  advice  at  the  war-council.**    In  peace  they  as- 


1.  (Athen.,  »i.,  p.  255,  e. ;  lii.,  p.  514,  c.—Vliog.  I,aert.,  T.,7S.) 
—2.  (Horn.,  11.,  ivi.,2a4.)— 3.  (Horn.,  Od.,  iv.,  124.)— 4.  (Athen., 
r_  p.  197,  4.;  vi.,p.  255,«.— Diog.Laert.,v.,7i,73.)  — 5.  (Non. 
Marcell.,  n,  540.— Lncil.,  Sat.,  i.,  p.  188,  ed.  Bip.)-6.  (Eiistath. 
in  Horn.,  11.,  ii.,  200.)-7.  (Plm.,  H.  N.,  viii.,  «."■  '3.)-8. 
(Plaut.,  Slich.,  ii.,  2,  54.)  —9.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  li.,  6,  10S-1()6.)-10 
(Sidon.  ApoU.,  1.  c- Plaut.,  Paeu.1.,  i.,  2,  14.)-j  1  •  (Hom^  II, 
il.,  200.-!od.,  «..  150.  -V,rg.,  JSn.,  i.,  639,  697-700  --Ovid 
Met.,  liii.,  638. -Cic,  Tunc.,  v.,  21.)— 12.  (Argon.,  4'-220  )- 
11.  (Horn.,  II.,  I.,  156.— Anac.,  viii.,  1,  2.— Theocr.,  xr.,  125.- 
Alistoph.,  Pint.,  540.— Virg.,  .fin.,  il.,  325,358.)— 14.  (iEn.,Tij., 
»n.)-15.  (llcrodian,  iv.,  2,  p.  82,  ed.  Bekker.)  - 16.  (^Khjl., 
Auam.,  879-936.— Athen.,  i».,  131,  i. ;  xii.,  514.  c.)—li.  (Plin 
tt  N.,  v-iii.,  48,  s.  74.)-18.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  150.)-19.  (Cic,  TuK. 
T.,  21.)-20.  (C.  Nepol,  Agci.,  Tiii.,  2.)— 21.  (Liv.,  xiliv.,  7.- 
Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  3,  118.)— 22.  (Pint.,  Lycnrg.,  p.  86,  td.  Sleph.— 
Athen.,  iv.,  p.  142,  <i.)-23.  (Id.,  ii.,  p.  48,  i  )-24.  (D|og  La 
•It  ,  1.  c.-Plaut.,  Stich.,  il.,  2,  54.-Cic..  Phil.,  ».,  27.)-» 
(JEhan,  N.  A.,  ii.,  16.-Phil.,  Cam..,  55.-Plm.,  H.  N.,  vm.,  »4 
—Adams,  Append., «.  v.)- 2«.  (Demosth.,  Philip., i.,  P;^'  — '  J? 
lux,  Onom.,  viii..  B7.)  -27.  (Dem.  in  B<eot.,  p.  999.— .Sscn-  IX 
Fall.  Leg.,  p.  333.)-28   (Thocyd.,  •«.,  60.) 
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listed  tlie  atrategi  in  levying  and  enlisting  sotdiers, 
as  stated  under  SrsiTKooa,  and  seem  to  have  also 
.issisted  the  latter  in  the  discharge  of  many  of  their 
other  duties. 

The  taxiarchs  were  so  called  from  their  com- 
manding rof«c,  which  were  the  principal  divisions 
of  the  hoplites  in  the  Athenian  army.  Each  tribe 
'K^^)  formed  a  rdfif,  whence  we  find  fuX^  used  as 
synonymous  with  rdfif.'  As  there  were  ten  tribes, 
there  were,  consequently,  in  a  complete  Athenian 
army,  ten  roftjf,  but  the  number  of  men  would,  of 
coarse,  vary  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
war.  Among  the  other  Greeks  the  rdfif  was  the 
name  of  a  much  smaller  division  of  troops.  The 
Uxor  among  the  Athenians  was  a  subdivision  of 
the  rdiif,  and  the  Xoxayoi  were  probably  appointed 
by  the  taxiarchs.* 
TAXIS  (Tdftf).  (r«i.  Tahabohi.) 
•TAXUS  (/u'Aof),  the  Yew-tree,  or  Taxu*  baccafa, 
L.  The  Taxut  receives  from  Viigil  the  epithet  of 
Kocem,  or  "  hurtful,"  because  the  berries  of  this 
tree  pass  for  poisonous.  The  same  opinion  appears 
to  have  been  prevalent  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
still  forms  an  article  of  popular  belief  It  has  even 
been  regarded  as  dangerous  to  sleep  for  some  hours 
under  the  shade  of  this  tree.  A  modern  writer,  how- 
ever (M.  Percy),  has  set  himself  in  opposition  to 
this  very  prevalent  opinion,  and  maintains  that  the 
berries  of  the  yew  are  innocuous,  and  merely  pos- 
sess a  slight  purgative  property,  which  might  be 
usefully  employed  in  medicine.  Tlie  yew  is  indi- 
genous to  the  North.  In  southern  countries,  there- 
fore, it  seeks  a  mountainous  and  cold  region.  Hence 
"t  flourishes  in  Corsica.  The  wood  might  be  turned 
to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes :  the  Iturcans  of  an- 
tiquity, dwelling  in  Coele-Syria,  made  bows  of  it 
Its  sombre  foliage  and  general  appearance  have 
caused  it  to  be  selected  by  the  modems  as  a  fune- 
real tree.' 

TK'GULA  {Kipofwi,  dim.  Kepafui*\  a  roofing-tUe. 
Hoofing-tiles  were  originally  made,  like  bricto,  of 
baked  clay  (y^  Airnjf).  Byzes  of  Naxos  first  in- 
troduced tiles  of  marble  about  the  year  630  B.C.* 
Besides  the  superior  beauty  and  durability  of  the 
material,  these  tiles  could  be  (nade  of  a  much  lar- 
ger size  than  those  of  clay.  Consequently,  when 
they  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  great- 
est temples,  such  as  that  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,* 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  the  Serapeium  at  Pu- 
teoli,  their  dimensions  were  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  building ;  and  the  effect  of 
the  parallel  rows  of  joint-tiles  descending  from  the 
ridge  to  the  eaves,  and  terminated  by  ornamental 
frontons,  with  which  the  lions'-heads  {eanita  lami- 
na f  xoiipat'')  over  the  cornice  alternated,' was  ex- 
ceedingly grand  and  beautiful.  How  highly  this  in- 
vention  was  prized  by  the  ancients  is  proved  by  the 
attempt  of  the  Roman  censor  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  to 
despoil  the  temple  of  the  Lacinian  Juno  of  some  of 
its  marble  tiles  {tegula  marmorea),  in  order  to  adorn 
another  temple  which  he  had  vowed  to  erect  in 
Rome.'  A  still  more  expensive  and  magnificent 
method  of  roofing  consisted  io  the  use  of  tiles  made 
of  bronze  and  gilt." 

Tiles  were  originally  made  perfectly  flat,  or  with 
nothing  more  than  the  hook  or  nozzle  underneath 
the  upper  border,  which  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  fix- 
ing them  upon  the  rafters.  They  were  afterward 
formed  with  a  raised  border  on  each  side,  as  is 
shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  representing  the 
section  of  four  of  the  tiles  remaining  at  Pompeii. 

I.  (Lji.  i"  A»wm«.,  p.  499,  80l.)-«.  (SchBramn,  Ant  Jnr. 
Pab .  Or.,  p.  »s  &C.I-S.  (ThMphr.,  H.  P.,  ili.,  4.-F««,  Flore 
d«\irjile,  p.cl«.)-4.  (Xen.,  Hril.,  «.,  5,  ♦  ».)- S.  (Paot.. 
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In  order  that  the  lower  edge  of  any  tile  migM 
overlap  the  upper  edge  of  that  which  came  nexi 
below  it,  its  two  sides  were  made  to  converge 
downward.  See  the  next  woodcut,  represcnti:^  a 
tiled  roof,  from  a  part  of  which  the  joinMiles  ate 
removed,  in  order  to  show  the  overlapping  and  the 
convergence  of  the  sides.  It  was  evidently  neees-' 
sary  to  cover  the  lines  of  junction  belweea  the 
rows  of  flat  tUes,  and  this  was  done  by  the  use  of 
semicylindrical  tiles  called  tmirittt.  The  abova 
woodcut  shows  the  section  of  three  imbrices  ftnod 
at  Pompeii,  and  indicates  their  position  relatively 
to  the  flat  tiles.  This  is  also  shown  in  the  nexi 
woodeut.    The  roof  also,  by  the  exact  adaptatiaa 


of  the  broad  tegtiU  and  the  narrow  imtrktt  throoglt- 
out  its  whole  extent,  became  Uke  <ine  solid  ud4 
compact  framework*  The  rows  of  joint-iiles  divi- 
ded the  roof  into  an  equal  number  of  channels,  dowa 
which  the  water  descended  into  the  gutter  {emmmlu\ 
to  be  discharged  through  openings  made  in  the  lioaii'< 
heads,  the  position  and  appearance  of  which  an 
shown  in  the  woodcuts.  The  rows  of  flat  liks 
terminated  in  a  variously  ornamented  front,  which 
rose  immediately  above  the  cornice,  and  of  whieb 
specimens  are  shown  in  the  first  woodcut.  The 
first  and  fourth  patterns  are  drawn  from  tiles  found 
at  Pompeii,  and  the  two  internal  from  tiles  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  and  brought  thitber 
from  Athens.  The  lions'-heads  upon  the  third  aad 
fourth  are  perforated.  ( Fid.  Aimnxi,  Coldmha,  p. 
889.)  The  frontons,  which  were  ranged  along  the 
cornice  at  the  termination  of  the  rows  of  yoiat- 
tiles,  were  either  painted  or  sculptured  so  as  to  rep- 
resent leaves,  aplustria  (,nd.  An.nsTxi),  or  masks. 
The  first  woodcut  shows  three  examples  of  aocli 
(rontons,  which  belong  to  the  Elgin  collection  in  tbo 
British  Museum.  They  are  drawn  on  a  much  lar- 
ger scale  than  the  other  objects  in  the  same  wood- 
cat.  The  invention  of  these  graceliil  omameats  te 
ascribed  to  Dibatades  of  Corinth.* 

Other  highly  carious  deuils  upon  the  toed  nnb 
of  Greek  temples  may  be  seen  in  the  ViMiit§d  Am- 
tiquilicf  o/Altica,  Lond.,  1817. 

The  same  arrangement  of  tiles  which  was  plaee4 
round  a  temple  was  also  to  be  found  within  a  booM 
which  was  formed  with  an  opening  in  the  certie 
Hence  any  person  who  descended  from  the  net 


I.  (X«n.,  Mem.,  iii.,  I,  «  7.)- 1  (Flio..  H.  N  ,  asr,  W.  t.  < 
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nto  tbe  >pen  court  or  impluvium  or  a  hoose  (eui. 
UoD»,  f.  <>16,  S19)  was  sai^  to  pass  "thriwigh  tbe 
iles"  {per  teguia*  ,■'  dui  tuv  Kepofum'). 

Pliny  mentioDs  a  kind  of  tiling  under  tbe  name 
ftonaceum,''  so  called  probably  becaase  tbe  tiles 
were  semieircalar-  at  tbeir  lower  edge,  and  over- 
lapped one  anotb?  Jike  tbe  feathers  in  the  train  of 
a  peacock 

TEICHOPOIoS  (Ttixoirot6s:).  Among  the  va- 
ri  MIS  persons  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  manage- 
nenl  of  publiv  works  at  Athens  (^toranu  Stifooiuv 
pryot )  were  tbosn  whose  business  it  was  to  boild 
*nd  keep  in  repaii  the  public  walls.  It  is  needless 
«  obsenre  how  important  to  the  city  of  Athens 
mn  her  walls  and  fortifications,  more  especially 
Jie  long  walls,  which  connected  the  upper  city  with 
jie  Pirsus,  which  gave  it  tbe  advantages  of  an  isl- 
and. These  were  maintained  at  considerable  ex- 
pense. Tbe  TttxoKotoi  appear  to  have  been  elected 
ly  xttpoTovla,  one  from  each  tribe,  and  probably  for 
a  year.  They  were  considered  to  bold  a  magiste- 
rial office  {ipxn)i  and  in  that  capacity  had  an  ^e/to- 
via  iiKoarripiov.  Machines  calls  them  hrLariTai 
ToO  luyioTov  TUV  Ipyuv.  Funds  were  put  at  their 
disposal,  for  which  they  bad  their  treasurer  {Ta/iiaf), 
dependant  on  the  treasurer  of  the  revenue.  They 
were  liable  to  render  an  account  (eiOiv^)  of  tbeir 
management  uf  these  funds,  and  also  of  tbeir  gen- 
eral conduct,  like  other  magistrates.  The  office  of 
rtfifOTTocof  has  been  invested  with  pecaliar  interest 
in  modem  times  on  account  of  its  having  been  held 
by  Demosthenes,  and  its  having  given  occasion  to 
the  famous  prosecution  of  Ctesiphon,  who  proposed 
that  Demosthenes  should  receive  tbe  honour  of  a 
crown  before  he  had  rendered  his  account  accord- 
ing to  law.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  office,  and  the 
laws  thereto  relating,  we  may  probably  rely  upon 
the  account  given  by  Machines.* 

TELA  {lari;),  a  Loom.  Although  weaving  was 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  a  distinct  trade,  car- 
ried on  by  a  separate  class  of  persons  (vfavrat,  lex- 
tcra  and  textrica,  Unltonet),  who  more  particularly 
•applied  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  with  the  pro- 
ductionn  of  their  skill*  (,md.  Palliuh,  p.  718),  yet 
every  considerable  domestic  establishment,  espe- 
cially in  the  country,  contained  a  kMra,*  together 
with  the  whole  apparatus  necessary  for  the  working 
of  wool  {lanifidum,  To^aaia,  ToXaoiovpyia^).  ( Vid. 
Calatudi  )  These  occupations  were  all  supposed 
to  be  carried  on  under  the  protection  of  Minerva, 
specially  denominated  'Epydvii,  who  was  always  re- 
garded in  this  character  as  the  friend  and  patroness 
of  industry,  sobriety,  and  female  decorum.* 

When  the  farm  or  the  palace  was  sufficiently 
large  to  adroit  of  it,  a  portion  of  it,  called  the  laruv 
(hittone*')  or  texlrinum,  was  devoted  to  this  purpose." 
The  work  was  there  principally  carried  on  by  fe- 
male slaves  (qutuUUria,  aZ  ipiM}^),  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who 
herself  also,  together  with  her  daughters,  took  part 
in  the  labour,  toth  by  instructing  beginners,  and  by 
finishing  the  more  tasteful  and  ornamental  parts." 
But,  although  weaving  was  employed  in  providing 
llie  ordinary  articles  of  clothing  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  from  tbe  earliest  times,  yet,  as  an  in- 
ventive and  decorative  art,  subservient  to  luxury 
and  refinement,  it  was  almost  entirely  Oriental. 
Persia,  Babylonia,  Egy|t,  Phcenicia,  Phrygia,  and 
Lydia,  are  all  celebrated  for  the  wonderful  skill  and 
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magnincence  displaced  in  the  manofacturo  of  scarta, 
shawls,  carpets,  and  tapestry.  ( Vxi.  Babvlonicdm, 
CHLAHYa,  Paludh,  Pepldm,  Tapss.) 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  Egyptian  manneiK 
Herodotus'  mentions  that  weaving  was  in  that 
country  the  employment  of  the  male  sex.  This 
custom  still  continue*  among  some  Arab  and  negro 
tribes.*  Throughout  Europe,  wi  the  other  band, 
weaving  was  in  the  earliest  ages  tbe  task  ol  worn 
en  only.  The  matron,  assisted  by  her  daugiitera, 
wove  clothing  for  thu  husband  and  the  sons.'  This 
domestic  custom  gives  occasion,  in  the  workc  of  Uie 
epic  and  tragic  poets,  to  some  very  interesting  it- 
wtiamm*  and  expressions  of  affection  between  near 
relatives.  Indeed,  the  recognition,  or  uvayvupujif, 
as  Aristotle  calls  it,*  often  depends  on  this  circum 
stance.  Thos  Creusa  proves  herself  to  be  the 
mother  of  Ion*  by  describing  the  pattern  of  a  shawl 
which  she  had  mode  in  her  youth,  and  in  which 
she  had  wrapped  her  infant  son.  Iphigenia  recog- 
nises her  brother  Orestes  on  one  occasion,*  and 
Electra  recognises  him  on  another,'  by  the  iignred 
clothing  which  he  wore,  and  which  they  had  long 
before  woven  for  him. 

Besides  the  shawls  which  were  frequently  given 
to  the  temples  by  private  persons,  or  obtained  by 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  companies  or  col- 
leges of  females  were  attached  to  the  more  opulent 
temples  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  regular  sup- 
ply. Thus  the  sixteen  women,  who  lived  together 
in  a  building  destined  to  tbeir  use  at  Olympia,  wove 
a  new  shawl  every  five  years  to  be  displayed  at  the 
games  which  were  then  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Hera,  and  to  be  preserved  in  her  temple.*  (Vid. 
HcBiSA.)  A  similar  college  at  Sparta  was  devoted 
to  the  purpose  of  weaving  a  tunic  every  year  for 
the  sitting  statue  of  the  Amyclean  Apollo,  which 
was  thirty  cubits  high.'  At  Athens  the  company 
of  virgins  called  ipyaartvat  ot  ipyavai,  and  a^^ 
pot,  who  were  partly  of  Asiatic  extraction,  wove 
the  shawl  which  was  carried  in  the  Panathcnaic 
procession,  and  which  represented  the  battle  be- 
tween the  gods  and  the  giants."  (I'i^.  Akrrkpho- 
EiA,  Panathbhjca,  p.  7!^.)  A  similar  occupation 
was  assigned  to  young  females  of  the  highest  rank 
at  Argos. "  In  the  fourth  century,  the  task  of  weav- 
ing began  to  be  transferred  in  Europe  from  women 
to  the  other  sex,  a  change  which  St.  Chrysostom 
deplores  aa  a  sign  of  prevailing  sloth  and  effemina- 
cy." Vegetius,"  who  wrote  about  the  same  time, 
mentions  linleona,  or  the  manufacturers  of  linen 
cloth,  in  the  number  of  those  who  were  ineligible 
as  soldiers. 

Everything  woven  consists  of  two  essential  parts, 
the  warp  and  the  woof,  called  in  Latin  tlamen  and 
tvbtermm,  tyhtmm,  or  iramo,"  in  Greek  ar^/iuv  and 
KpoK^."  Instead  of  xpoitv  Plato"  sometimes  uses 
tfv^,  and  in  the  passages  referred  to  he  mentions 
one  of  the  most  important  differences  between 
the  warp  and  the  woof:  viz.,  that  the  threads  of 
the  former  are  strong  and  firm,  in  consequence  of 
being  more  twisted  in  spinning,  while  those  of  tbe 
latter  are  comparatively  soft  and  yielding.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  difference  which  in  the  modem  silk 
manufacture  distinguishes  orgamine  from  Iram,  and 
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lO  tUe  cotton  iiianafacture  Iwitc  from  vieft.    Anoth- 
er name  for  the  woof  or  tram  was  /miav^.' 

The  warp  was  called  slamm  in  Latin  (from  ttare), 
on  account  of  ita  erect  posture  in  the  loom.'  The 
corresponding  Greek  term  arvfiov,  and  likewise 
lardf,  have  evidently  the  same  derivation.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  very  first  operation  in  weaving 
was  to  set  up  the  Joom,  larbv  arriaaaBtu :'  and  the 
web  or  cloth,  before  it  was  cut  down,  or  "  descend- 
ed" from  the  loom  {Kariia  of'  laru*),  was  called 
'  letlU  pendent"  or  "  pendula  tela,"'  because  it  hung 
froir.  the  transverse  beam  or  Juonii.  These  par- 
ticulars are  all  clearly  exhibited  in  the  picture  of 
Circe's  loom,  which  is  contained  in  the  very  an- 
cient illuminated  MS.  of  Virgil's  i£neid  preserved 
at  Rome  in  the  Vatican  Library.  (See  the  annex- 
ed woodcut,  and  compare  Virgil,*  apud  majoret 
tlante*  texebant.)    Although  the  upright  loom  here 


which  describes  the  loom  ot  "  the  Fatal  SHtars." 
represents  warriors'  sculls  as  supplying  the  place 
of  these  round  stones  {ponders}).  The  knotted  boB- 
dles  of  threads  to  which  the  stones  were  attached 
often  remained  after  the  web  was  finidied  in  tiM 
form  of  a  fringe.    ( Vid.  Fihbkls.) 


exhibited  was  in  common  use,  and  employed  for 
all  ordinary  purposes,  the  practice,  now  generally 
adopted,  of  placing  the  warp  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion was  occasionally  resorted  to  in  ancient  times ; 
for  the  upright  loom  (alane  tela,  laroc  opBios),  the 
management  of  which  required  the  female  to  stand 
and  move  about,  is  opposed  to  another  kind  at 
which  she  sat.' 

We  observe  in  the  preceding  woodcut,  about 
the  middle  of  the  apparatus,  a  transverse  rod  pass- 
es throu^  the  warp.  A  straight  cane  waa  well 
Adapted  to  be  so  used,  and  its  application  is  clearly 
expressed  by  Ovid  in  the  words  "  stamen  lecermt 
arundo."'  In  plain  weaving  it  was  inserted  be- 
tween the  threads  of  the  warp  so  as  to  divide  them 
into  two  portions,  the  threads  on  one  side  of  the 
rod  alternating  with  those  on  the  other  side  through- 
out the  whole  breadth  of  the  warp.  The  two  up- 
right beams  supporting  the  jugum,  or  transverse 
beam  from  which  the  warp  depends,  were  called 
KtXeovTei*  and  laTovoitf,  literally,  ■'  the  legs  of  the 
loom."" 

While  the  miprovements  in  machinery  have  to  a 
great  extent  superseded  the  use  of  the  upright 
loom  in  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  it  remains  almost 
m  its  primitive  state  in  Iceland.  The  following 
woodcut  is  reduced  from  an  engraving  of  the  Ice- 
landic loom  in  Olaf  Ola&en's  Economic  Tour  in  that 
island,  published  in  Danish  at  Copenhagen,  A.D. 
1780.  We  observe  underneath  the  jugum  a  roller 
(ttvriov"),  which  is  turned  by  a  handle,  and  on  which 
the  web  is  wound  as  the  work  advances.  The 
llireads  of  the  warp,  besides  being  separated  by  a 
transverse  rod  or  plank,  are  divided  into  thirty  or 
forty  parcels,  to  each  of  which  a  stone  is  suspend- 
ed, for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  warp  in  a  perpen- 
dii'  iliir  position,  and  allowing  the  ner^essaiy  play 
to  the  strokes  of  the  spatha,  which  is  drawn  at 
the  side  of  the  loom.  The  mystical  ode  written 
about  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era,  with  which 
Gray  has  made  us  familiar  in  his  translation,  and 
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While  the  comparaTively  coarse,  strong,  and 
much-twisted  thread,  designed  for  the  warp,  was 
thus  arranged  in  parallel  hnes,  the  woof  remained 
upon  the  spindle  {vid.  Fusns),  forming  a  tpooi,  id- 
bin,  or  pen  (tttvij,  dim.  w^ww*).  This  was  either 
conveyed  through  the  warp  without  any  additinnal 
contrivance,  as  is  still  the  case  in  Iceland,  cr  il 
was  made  to  revolve  in  a  shuttle  (iravovAjcof,*  ra- 
diu»*).  This  was  made  of  box  brought  from  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  was  pointid  at  its  ex- 
tremities, that  it  might  easily  force  its  way  throng 
the  warp.*  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the  fma 
in  which  it  is  still  used  in  some  retired  parts  of  oar 
island  for  common  domestic  purposes,  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  great  antiquity.  An 
oblong  cavity  is  seen  in  its  upper  suiface,  which 
holds  the  bobbin.    A  small  stick,  like  a  wire,  ex- 


tends through  the  length  of  this  cavity,  and  eim?9 
its  two  extremities  so  as  to  turn  freely.  "The  amaB 
stick  passes  through  a  hollow  cane,  which  our  man- 
ufactnrers  call  a  quill,  and  which  is  sarroonded  by 
the  woof  This  is  drawn  through  a  round  hole  in 
the  front  of  the  shuttle,  and,  whenever  the  shuttle 
is  thrown,  the  bobbin  revolves,  and  delivers  the 
woof  through  this  hole.  The  process  of  winding 
the  yam  so  as  to  make  it  into  a  bobbin  or  pen  waa 
called  v^i^ecBat*  or  ivom/vi'ftffflot.'  The  reverse 
process,  by  which  it  was  delivered  through  the 
hole  in  front  of  the  shuttle  (see  the  lant  woodcntX 
was  called  citTr^i^eaBai.  Hence  the  phrase  bcn^ 
vtciTat  ratira  means  "  he  shall  disgorge  thea* 
things."* 

All  that  is  eSbcted  by  the  shuttle  is  A-e  conTey- 
ance  of  the  woof  across  the  warp.  To  keep  ev- 
ery thread  of  the  woof  in  its  proper  plac/^,  it  is  ne 
cessary  that  the  threads  of  the  warp  shooU  be  d» 
cussated.    This  was  done  by  the  leashes,  called  ia 
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liatin  Imm,  iii  Groek  /lirot  (/u'ror').  By  a  leash  we 
are  to  understand  a  thread,  haviag  at  one  end  a 
'oop,  throng  which  a  thread  of  the  warp  was  pass- 
ed, the  other  end  being  fastened  to  a  straight  rod 
called  lieiatorium,  and  in  Greek  kovuv*  The  warp, 
baring  been  divided  by  the  arundo,  as  already  men- 
tioned, into  two  sets  of  threads,  all  those  of  the 
same  set  were  passed  through  the  loops  of  the  cor- 
responding set  of  leashes,  and  all  these  leashes 
were  fastoied  at  their  other  end  to  the  same  wood- 
en rod.  At  least  one  set  of  leashes  was  necessary 
to  decussate  the  warp  even  in  the  plainest  and  sim- 
{4e8t  wearing.  The  nnmber  of  sets  was  increased 
according  to  the  complexity  of  the  pattern,  vrtdah 
was  called  biltx  or  trtlw,*  iiiurot,  rpi/uTot,*  or  no- 
JUVurof,*  according  as  the  number  was  two,  three, 
or  more. 

The  process  of  annexing  the  leashes  to  the  warp 
was  called  ordiri  telam,*  also  Ueia  tela  addert,  or  ad- 
vectere.''  It  occupied  two  wtanen  at  the  same  time, 
one  of  whom  took  in  regular  succession  each  sep- 
arate thread  of  the  warp,  and  handed  it  over  to  the 
other ;  this  part  of  the  process  was  called  mpafi- 
pttr,  KopaiiSoiicu,  or  irpo^opelaBai.*  The  other  wom- 
an, as  she  received  each  thread,  passed  it  through 
the  loop  in  proper  order,  and  this  act,  whidh  we 
oill  "entering,"  was  called  in  Greek  iiaieaVai.' 

Supposing  the  warp  to  hare  been  thus  adjusted, 
and  Uie  pen  or  the  shuttle  to  hare  been  carried 
tloongfa  it,  it  was  then  decussated,  by  drawing  for- 
ward the  proper  rod  so  as  to  carry  one  set  of  the 
threads  of  the  warp  across  the  rest,  after  which 
the  woof  was  shot  back  again,  and  by  the  continu- 
al repetition  of  this  process  the  warp  and  woof 
were  interlaced."  In  the  preceding  figure  of  the 
Icelandic  loom  we  obserre  two  staves,  which  are 
accasioiially  used  to  fix  the  rods  in  such  a  position 
as  is  n»'.n  convenient  to  assist  the  weaver  in  (iraw- 
ing  her  '  roof  across  her  warp.  After  the  woof  had 
bMn  conveyed  by  the  shuttle  through  the  warp, 
it  was  driven  sometimes  downward,  as  is  repre- 
sented in  the  first  woodcut,  but  more  commonly 
upward,  as  in  the  second."  Two  different  instru- 
ments were  used  in  this  part  of  the  process.  The 
aimplest,  and  probably  the  most  ancient,  was  in  the 
iimrm  of  a  large  wooden  sword  (tptUka,  <ntu8ri,  dim. 
onaBuni^*).  From  the  verb  onaBiu,  to  beat  with  the 
spetha,  cloth  rendered  close  and  compact  by  this 
process  was  called  (nra&vnSf ."  This  instrument  is 
still  used  in  Iceland  exactly  as  it  was  in  ancient 
times,  and  a  figure  of  it,  copied  from  Ola&en,  is  giv- 
en in  the  second  woodcut. 

The  spatba  was,  however,  in  a  great  degree  su- 
perseded by  the  comb  (pecun,  Kepxif),  the  teeth  of 
which  were  inserted  between  the  threads  of  the 
warp,  and  thus  made,  by  a  forcible  impulse,  to  drive 
the  threads  of  the  woof  close  together.'*  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  teeth  were  sometimes  made  of  metal  ;'* 
and  they  were  accommodated  to  the  purpose  intend- 
ed by  being  curved  (^ectinu  unci"),  as  is  still  the 
case  in  the  combs  which  are  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  the  Hindus.  Among  us  the  office  of  the 
comb  is  executed  with  greater  ease  and  effect  by 
the  reed,  lay,  or  batten. 

The  lyre  (tid.  Lv*a),  the  <avoorite  musical  instm- 
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7S !— 8.  (Sehol.  in  Ariatoph.,  at.,  4.— Saidat.  Hnycb.,  a.  t.)— 
).  <8eha..  ia  Hoai.,  Od.,Tii.,  107.)— 10.  (Plat.,  vii.,iap.  oonr.,  p. 
S0S,  «d.  Raiaka.- Hon.,  II.,  zxiii.,  760-763.)  — II.  (laid.,  Oxig., 
six.,  SS.- Herod.,  ii.,  X  )— U.  (Bmnck,  AnaL,  i.,  3Sa.— Plato, 
Lvaia.,  p.  lis.- .Sieh.,Choeph,SM.)— II.  (Athen.,  zii.,  p.  Stt, 
d.y—U.  (Orid,  Faat.,  iii.,  880.  —  Mat.,  n.,  S8.  —  Jar.,  ii.,  «.— 
Vir^.,  iEn.Tii.,  14.— Ham., U.,iiii., 448.— Ariatoph.,  ATea,8n. 
-Eurip.,  Ion,  M«.  760, 1418,  I4M.)— IS.  (Horn.,  CM.,  t.,  tl.)— 
to    'Claadian  :  n  Eutrop.,  li.,  3(9.) 


meat  of  the  Greeks,  u-as  only  known  t\.  the  Komaic 
as  a  foreign  invention.  Hence  they  appear  to  have 
described  its  parts  by  a  comparison  with  the  loom, 
with  which  they  were  familiar.  The  teims  jugvim 
and  itamirui  were  transferred  by  an  obvious  rcseci 
blanee  firom  the  latter  to  the  former  object ;  anil, 
although  they  adapted  into  their  own  language  the 
Greek  word  fUctrum,*  they  used  the  Latin  I^ctkn 
to  denote  the  same  thing,  not  because  the  instru 
ment  used  in  striking  the  lyre  was  at  all  like  a  eoml 
in  shape  and  appearance,  but  became  it  was  held 
in  the  right  hand,  and  inserted  between  the  stamina 
of  the  lyre,  as  the  comb  was  oeiiteen  the  stamina 
of  the  loom.* 

After  enamerating  those  parts  of  the  loom  which 
were  necessary  to  produce  even  the  plainest  piece 
of  cloth,  it  remains  to  describe  the  methods  of  pro- 
ducing its  varieties,  and  more  especially  of  adding 
to  its  value  by  making  it  either  wanner  and  softer, 
or  more  rich  and  ornamental.  If  the  object  was  to 
produce  a  checked  pattern  (teutulit  dividert^,  or  to 
weave  what  we  should  call  a  Scotch  plaid,  the 
threads  of  the  warp  were  arranged  alternately  black 
and  white,  or  of  different  colours  in  a  certain  series, 
according  to  the  pattern  which  was  to  be  exhibited. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  striped  pattern  (^iMuroc  ;*  tnr- 
gata  eagvla*)  was  produced  by  nsing  a  warp  of  one 
colour  only,  but  changing  at  regular  intervals  the 
colour  of  the  woof  Of  this  kind  of  cloth  the  Ro- 
man trahea*  was  an  example  Checked  and  striped 
goods  were,  no  doubt,  in  the  first  instance,  produced 
by  combining  the  natural  varieties  of  wool,  white, 
black,  brown,  dee.  (Vid.  Pallioh,  p.  718.)  The 
woof  also  was  the  medium  through  which  almost 
every  other  diversity  of  appearance  and  quality  was 
effected.  The  warp,  as  mentioned  above,  was  gen 
erally  more  twisted,  and  consequently  stronger  and 
firmer  than  the  woof;  and  with  a  view  to  the  same 
object,  different  kinds  of  wool  were  spun  for  Ihe 
warp  and  for  the  woof  The  consequence  was,  that 
after  the  piece  was  woven,  the  fuller  drew  out  its 
nap  by  carding,  so  as  ts  make  it  like  a  soft  blanket' 
{nd.  Fdllo,  p.  453) ;  and,  when  the  intention  was 
to  guard  against  the  cold,  the  warp  was  diminished, 
and  the  woof  or  nap  («pdf,  Kpo«vc)made  more  abun- 
dant in  proportion*  In  this  manner  they  made  the 
soft  ;fX4uva  or  Lan*.  (Ft^  Pallium,  p.  718.)  On 
the  other  hand,  a  woof  of  finely-twisted  thread 
({rpiov)  produced  a  thin  kind  of  cloth,  which  resem- 
bled our  bontine  (lacema  ni'ntta  nibleminum  tenuUaU 
perJUhlet*).  Where  an>  kind  of  cloth  was  enriched 
by  the  admixture  of  different  materials,  the  richer 
and  more  beautiful  substance  always  formed  part 
of  the  woof  Thus  the  vexti*  tubecrica  or  trainote- 
rica  had  the  tram  of  silk.  ( Vid.  Skricdm.)  In  other 
cases  it  was  of  gold,"  of  wool  dyed  with  Tyrian  pur- 
ple" {Tgrio  nbtegmine,"  pieto  tubtegmine"),  or  of 
beavers'-wool  (vettu  /Uirina").  Hence  the  epithets 
foaiiKOKpoKOf,  "having  a  purple  woof,""  uvdoxpo- 
Kof,  "producing  a  flowery  woof,""  ;i;p««'eo7n7M7rof, 
"made  from  bobbins  or  pens  of  gold  thread,""  efirq- 
voc,  "made  with  good  bobbins,""  Kepxiii  itouuUae- 
aa,  "  variegathig  with  the  comb,""  &c. 

But,  besides  the  variety  of  materials  constituting 
the  woof,  an  endless  dirersKy  was  effected  by  the 
manner  of  inserting  them  into  the  w  arp.  The  terms 
bilix  and  di/uTof,  the  origin  of  whi^h  has  been  ex- 
plained, probably  denoted  what  we  call  dindly,  or 

I.  (Orid,  Mel.,  li.,  187-170.)— S.  (Virg.,  Xb,,  ri.,  647.-JttT  , 
■ri.,  S90-S9S.— Par..,  ri.,  ».)  — J.  (PUn.,  H.  T-  ,  riii.,  48,  a.  74.— 
Jot.,  ii.,  »7.)— 4.  (Diod.  Sio.,T.,30.)— S.  (Viig.,  JEo.,  riii.,  660.) 
— 0.  (Id.  ib.,  Tii.,  188.)— 7.  (Plato,  Polit.,  p.  SOS.)— 8.  (Heaiod, 
Op.  et  Dies,  537.  —  Proclna,  ad  loc)— t.  (AiLn.  Mars.,  ZIT., 6.) 
—10.  (Virg..  Ma.,  iii.,  483.- Serr.  in  loc.)— 11.  (Orid,  Mat.,  n. 
578.)-18.  (Tiball..  iT.,  I,  IM.)— 13.  (Val.  Place.,  Ti.,«S8.)— 14 
(laid.. Orig  xii.,M.)— IS.  (Pind.,01., Ti., 39. ed. BSckh.— Sebol 
in  loc.)-IB.  (Eurip.,  IIec.,4e6.)—  7.  (Eurip.,  Oreat  .  819.)— IS 
(Eurip.,  Ipl>.  in  Taur.,  814, 14<}.)  -19.  (Id.  :b    Sli.) 
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KMteii  cloth,  and  the  Germans  aeiUich.  The  poets 
apply  trilix,  which  in  German  has  become  driUiek, 
to  a  kind  of  armour,  perhaps  ohain-mail,  no  donbt 
resembling  the  pattnm  of  cloth  which  was  denoted 
by  the  same  term.*  In  the  preceding  figure  of  the 
Icelandic  loom,  the  three  rods  with  their  leashes  in- 
dicate the  arrangement  necessary  for  this  texture. 
All  kinds  of  damask  were  produced  by  a  very  com- 
plicated apparatus  of  the  same  kind  (plurimu  liciit), 
and  were  therefore  called  polymita,* 

The  sprigs  or  other  ornaments  produced  in  the 
texture  at  regular  mtervals  were  called  flowers 
{av6ti ;'  ^pova^)  or  feathers  ( pUma).  Another  term, 
adopted  with  reference  to  the  same  machinery,  was 
i^ifUTov  or  i^ujUTov,  denoting  velvet.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  became  (t^rov,  and  thus  prodoced  the  Ger- 
man tammtt. 

The  Fates  are  sometimes  mentioned  by  classical 
writers  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the  description 
of  "  the  Fatal  Sisters"  above  referred  to  (Dira  so- 
rontm  lieia  ;*  faiorum  inextricabiliter  i;ontorta  licia*). 

As  far  as  we  can  form  a  judgment  from  the  lan- 
guage and  descriptions  of  ancient  authors,  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  loom  appear  to  have  fallen  in  ancient 
times  very  little,  if  at  all,  below  the  beauty  and  va- 
riety of  the  damasks,  shawls,  and  tapestry  of  the 
present  age,  and  to  have  vied  with  the  works  of  the 
most  celebrated  painters,  representing  first  mytho- 
logical, and  afterward  scriptural  subjects.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  notices  of  particular  works  of  this  class, 
contained  in  the  passages  and  articles  which  have 
been  already  referred  to,  the  following  authors  may 
be  consulted  for  accounts  of  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  weaving :  Eurip.,  Ion,  190-203, 1141- 
1165. — Aristot.,  Mir.  Auteult.,  99. — Alben.,  xii.,  p. 
841.  —  Asteri.,  Homilia  de  Div.  et  Laz.  —  Theod. 
*'rodrom.,  Rhod.  et  Dot.  Amor.,  ad  fin. — Virg.,  JEn., 
.,  360-257;  Cir.,  31-36.— Ovid,  Met.,  vi.,  61-128. 
-Stat.,  Thtb,  vi.,  64,  640-547.— Auson.,  Eoig.,  26. 
— Lamprid.,  Heliog.,  38.- Claudian,  De  VI.  Com. 
Hmor.,  561-577 ;  tn  Stilieh.,  ii.,  330-366. 

TELAMCNES.    ( FtA  Atlantes.) 

•TELEPH'ION  (reXiftov),  a  plant  which  Ste- 
phens and  Hardouin  call  the  Orpine,  t.  e.,  Sedum 
TeUpkiutn.  Sprengel,  however,  although  he  inclined 
to  this  opinion  in  his  R.  H.  H.,  seems  in  his  edition 
of  Dioscorides  to  join  Sibthorp  and  others  in  refer- 
ring it  to  the  Cetinthe  minor.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant,  as  also  of  the  poppy  and  anemone,  were  used 
by  lovers  in  a  species  of  divination ;  the  leaf,  laid 
on  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  being  smartly  struck 
with  the  right  hand,  yielded  a  sound  from  which 
the  sentunents  of  the  beloved  object  were  guessed.' 

TELETAl  (TtXerai).    (KiA  Mystksu.) 

*TELIS  (ni\i(),  the  TrigtmeUa  Fanum  Graeum, 
or  Fenugreek.* 

TELONES  (rehJvtK).  Most  of  the  taxes  at 
Athens  were  farmed  by  private  persons,  who  took 
upon  themselves  the  task  of  collecting,  and  made 
periodical  payments  in  respect  thereof  to  the  state 
They  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  rrAuvat, 
while  the  farmers  of  any  particular  tax  were  called 
e'lKoarCivat,  nevr^KoaroTioyoi,  &c.,  as  the  case  might 
be.  The  duties  were  let  by  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Companies  often  took  them  in  the  name 
of  one  person,  who  was  called  ipxavtit  or  reXuvap- 
tvc,  and  was  their  representative  to  the  state. 
Sureties  were  required  of  the  farmer  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  dues.  The  office  was  frequently  under- 
taken by  resident  aliens,  citizens  not  liking  it,  on 
account  of  the  vexatious  proceedings  to  which  it 


1.  (Virr.,  Xn.,  iii.,  467;  t.,  tM  ;  ni.,«M;  xii.,  ST5.  —  V>1. 
ri«c,  ill.,  IM.)  — S.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  »iii.,48,  l.  74.  — Mart.,  xi»., 
ISO.)— 3.  (PhiloM.,  Irug.,  ii.,a8.)-4.  (Ham.,  II.,  irii.,440.)— 3. 
(Stmt.,  Achill., ;.,  S90.)— «.  (Apul.,  Met.,  ij.j— 7.  (Diouor..  il., 
117.— AiUnu,  Append.,  t.  t.— Donnezaa,  Lu.,  t.  t.)— 8.  (Tbe- 

>>r.,  ii  ,  17.— Dioacor.,  li.,  IM.— Aduu,  Append.,  •.  t.) 
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often  led  The  farmer  was  umied  with  considera 
ble  powers :  he  carried  with  him  his  btraks,  search 
ed  for  contraband  or  uncustomed  goods,  watebec 
the  harbour,  markets,  and  other  places  to  preveol 
smuggling,  or  unlawful  and  clandestine  'ales-, 
brought  a  ^uirir  or  other  legal  process  againsi  tlKisc 
whom  he  suspected  of  defraud.:  9  the  revenue ;  •"■ 
even^seized  their  persons  on  kome  occasions,  ai  <; 
took  them  before  the  magistrate.  To  eiwble  bia 
to  perform  these  duties,  he  was  exempte'*  lirom  mil- 
itary service.  Collectors  ^iKXoye^c)  were  somo- 
times  employed  by  the  farmers,  but  frequently  the 
farmer  and  the  collector  were  the  same  person.* 

The  taxes  were  let  by  the  commissioners,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  senate.  ( Vii.  Polbtai.  ) 
The  payments  {icaraloXai  rfXovf)  were  made  by 
the  fanner  on  stated  prytaneias  in  the  senate-house. 
Hiere  was  usually  one  payment  made  in  advance, 
npoKaraSoi^,  and  one  or  more  afterward,  caDed 
vpoaitaraSXtiita.  Upon  any  default  of  payment,  tbe 
farmer  became  uri/wf  if  a  citizen,  and  be  was  lia- 
ble to  be  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
upon  an  information  laid  against  him.  If  the  debt 
was  not  paid  by  the  expiration  of  the  ninth  pryta- 
neia,  it  was  doubled ;  and  if  not  then  paid,  bis  prop- 
erty became  forfeited  to  the  state,  and  proceedings 
to  confiscation  might  be  taken  forthwith.  Upoa 
this  subject  the  reader  should  consult  the  speech 
of  Demosthenes  against  Timocrates.* 

TELOS  (riXoi).  The  taxes  imposed  by  tbe 
Athenians,  and  collected  at  home,  were  either  ordi- 
nary or  extraordinary.  The  former  constituted  a 
regular  or  permanent  source  of  income ;  tbe  Utter 
were  only  raised  in  time  of  war  or  other  emergen- 
cy. The  ordinary  taxes  were  laid  most'y  apoa 
property,  and  upon  citizens  indirectly  in  the  snape 
of  toll  or  customs,  though  the  resident  aliens  paid 
a  poll-tax,  called  /uroiKiov,  for  the  liberty  of  real- 
ding  at  Athens  under  the  protection  of  the  state. 
(Kt3.  Metoikoi.)  As  to  the  customs  and  harfooor 
dues,  see  Fentecoste.  An  excise  was  paid  on  afl 
sales  in  the  market,  called  lituvia,  though  we  know 
not  what  the  amount  was ;'  and  a  duty  was  im- 
posed on  aliens  for  permission  to  sell  their  goods 
there.*  Slave-owners  paid  a  duty  of  three  oboii 
for  every  slave  they  kept,  and  slaves  who  bad 
been  emancipated  paid  the  same.*  This  was  a 
very  productive  tax  before  the  fortification  of  De- 
celeia  by  tbe  Lacediemonians.*  There  was  also  a 
vopviKiv  reXot,  and  some  others  of  minor  impcv- 
tance,  as  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  Bockb.' 
The  justice  fees  {Kpvravtla,  napdarueit,  &c.)  wera 
a  lucrative  tax  in  time  of  peace.* 

The  extraordinary  taxes  were  the  property-tax, 
and  the  compulsory  services  called  Xeirovpfiai. 
Some  of  these  last  were  regular,  and  recurred  an- 
nually ;  the  most  important,  the  Tpimtafixi^  **•  a 
war-service,  and  performed  as  occasion  required. 
As  these  services  were  all  performed,  wholly  or 
partly,  at  the  expense  of  the  individual,  they  may 
be  regarded  as  a  species  of  tax.  (VH.  Eistboba, 
Leitoiirou,  Tbieraecbia.) 

The  tribute  (^opoi)  paid  by  the  allied  stales  to 
the  Athenians  formed,  in  the  flourishing  period  of 
the  Republic,  a  regular  and  most  important  somos 
of  revenue.*  In  Olymp.  91,  2,  the  Athenians  sab> 
stituted  for  the  tribute  a  duty  of  five  per  cent.  («jco»' 
n'i)  on  all  commodities  exported  or  imported  by  tb« 
subject  states,  thinking  to  raise  by  this  means  a 
larger  income  than  by  direct  taxation."  This  was 
terminated  by  the  issue  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 


1.  iBOckh,  Staatah.  der  Athen.,  i..  U9.>— a.  :  Yid.  BOokk,  ux 
M3,  *c.— Sehamuin,  Ant.  Jar.  Pabl.  Cr.,  117.)  —3.  (Biafam. 
t.  T.  'ETun'a.)— 4.  (BOckh,  Stnaiah.,  Ac,  SW,  I47.>-5.  lEackk 
ib.,  344,  S5«.)-«.  (Xen.,  De  Vaotii.,  ir., ».)— 7.  (Id.  »s:.H-» 
(Ttaucjrd.,  Ti.,  •!.— BSrkh.  ib.,aw,  *«.)—•  IMekh,  it .,  OT  I- 
10.  (Tbncrd.,  f  li.,  18    -BOclih,  ib.,  S48.) 
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^Aougli  the  tribute  was  afterward  revised  on  more 
equitable  principles,  under  the  name  of  owrafif.* 

A  duty  o  ten  per  cent,  (itxdiy)  on  merchandise 
passing  ink'  and  IVom  the  Euxine  Sea  was  estab- 
lished for  a  time  by  Alcibiades  and  other  Athenian 
generals,  who  fo-tified  Chrysopolis,  near  Chalce- 
don,  and  built  a  station  for  the  collection  of  the 
duty  called  dtKaTcvT^piov.  This  occurred  in  01.  93. 
It  was  lost  after  the  battle  of  .£g08  Potamos,  after- 
ward revived  by  Thrasybulus,  and  probably  ceased 
ft  the  battle  of  Antalcidas.*  This  may  be  regard- 
ed as  an  isolated  case.  In  general,  where  dexarat 
are  mentioned  among  the  Greeks,  they  denote  the 
tithes  of  land,  surh  as  the  Persian  satraps  collect- 
ed from  conquered  countries,  or  such  as  tyrants 
exacted  of  their  subjects  for  the  use  of  land  held 
under  them  as  lord  of  the  whole  country.  For  in- 
stance, Pisistratus  took  a  tithe  of  this  kind,  which 
was  reduced  by  his  sons  to  a  twentieth.  The  state 
of  Athens  held  the  tithe  of  some  lands ;  other 
tithes  were  assigned  to  the  temples  or  service  of 
the  gods,  having  been  dedioated  by  pious  individu- 
als, or  by  reason  of  some  conquest  or  vow,  such 
as  that  recorded  by  Herodotus.' 

Other  sources  of  revenue  were  derived  by  the 
Athenians  from  their  mines  and  public  lands,  fines 
and  confiscations.  The  public  demesne  lands, 
whether  pasture  or  arable,  houses  or  other  build- 
ings, were  usually  let  by  auction  to  private  individ- 
u&.  The  conditions  of  the  lease  were  engraven 
on  stone.  The  rent  was  payable  by  prytaneias. 
If  not  paid  at  the  stipulated  time,  the  lessee,  if  a 
citizen,  became  uri/iof,  and  subject  to  the  same  con- 
sequences as  any  other  state  debtor.*  As  to  fines 
and  confiscations,  see  tihema.* 

These  various  sources  of  revenue  produced,  ac- 
cording to  Aristophanes,  an  annual  income  of  two 
thousand  talents  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
the  Athenian  empire.*  See  the  calculations  of 
Bockh.' 

TeXttv  signifies  "to  settle,  complete,  or  perfect," 
and  hence  -'to  settle  an  account,"  and  generally 
"  to  pay."  Thus  r^Aof  comes  to  mean  any  pay- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  tax  or  duty.  The  words 
are  connected  with  zahlen  in  German,  and  the  old 
sense  of  taU  in  English,  and  the  modem  word  toll.' 
Though  TiXot  may  signify  any  payment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  tax  or  duty,  it  is  more  commonly  used  of 
the  ordinuy  taxes,  as  customs,  &c.  TeXof,  reAriv, 
IB  used  with  reference  to  the  property-tax,  in  the 
sense  of  being  rated  in  a  certain  proportion,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  belonging  to  a  particular  clast 
of  rate-payers.  Thus  Imraia,  or  lirnudv  rcXetv, 
or  nf  linraia  TeXetv,  means  to  belong  to  the  class 
of  knights ;  and  the  same  expression  is  used  met- 
aphorically, without  any  immediate  reference  to  the 
payment  of  a  tax.  Thus  tic  ivSpat  reXetv  is  to  be 
classed  an^ng  adults.  So  i(  Boiuroif  reXetiv.' 
laoTiXeia  signifies  the  right  of  being  taxed  on  the 
same  footing,  and  having  other  privileges,  the  same 
as  the  citizens ;  a  right  sometimes  granted  to  resi- 
dent al  ens.  (Kid.  Mbtoikoi.)  'AWAeta  signifies 
an  exemption  finm  taxes,  or  other  duties  and  ser- 
vices ;  an  honour  very  rarely  granted  by  the  Atheni- 
BOB.  As  to  this  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  speech 
at  Demosthenes  against  Leptines,  With  the  com- 
mentaries of  Wolf  As  to  the  farming  of  the  taxes, 
«ee  Telokis.  For  an  epitome  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, see  Schomann.'* 

TEMENOS  (rifievoc).     {Yid.  AosK  Sanotui, 
Tbhplum.) 
TEMO.    ( Vid.  CoRBus,  p.  331.) 
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TEMPLUM  is  the  same  word  as  the  iSreek  rt/^ 
tvo{,  from  Tc/ivu,  to  cut  ofl^,  for  templum,  according 
to  Servius,'  was  any  place  which  was  circumscn 
bed  and  separated  by  the  augurs  from  the  rest  oi 
the  land  by  a  certain  solemn  formula.  Tlie  tech- 
nical terms  for  this  act  of  the  augurs  are  liberare 
and  effort,  and  hence  a  templum  itself  is  a  locui  lib- 
eraiu*  et  effatut.  A  place  thus  set  apart  and  hallow- 
ed by  the  augurs  was  always  intended  to  serve  re- 
ligious purposes,  but  chiefly  for  taking  the  auguria 
("  TemplutA  locus  augwrii  aut  auspicH  causa  guAus- 
datn  conceptis  terbis  Jinitus"*).  When  Varro*  says 
that  a  locus  effatus  was  always  outside  the  city,  we 
must  remember  that  this  only  means  outside  the 
pomoerium,  for  the  whole  space  included  within  the 
pomsrium  was  itself  a  templum,  t.  «.,  a  place  ib 
which  auspices  could  be  taken  (tid  Pomcxkivm^, 
but  when  they  were  to  be  taken  in  any  place  out- 
side the  pomcerium,  it  was  always  necessary  for 
such  a  place  to  be  first  circumscribed  and  sanctified 
by  the  augur  (liberare  et  effari).  The  place  in  the 
heavens  within  which  the  observations  were  to  be 
made  was  likewise  called  templum,  as  it  was  mark- 
ed out  and  separated  firom  the  rest  by  the  stafi"  of 
the  augur.  When  the  augur  had  defined  the  tem- 
plum within  which  he  intended  to  make  his  obser- 
vations, he  fixed  his  tent  in  it  (tabcmaculum  capere), 
and  this  tent  was  likewise  called  templum,  or,  more 
accurately,  templum  minus.  To  this  minus  teat- 
plum  we  must  refer  what  Servius*  and  Festus* 
state,  that  a  templum  was  enclosed  with  planks, 
curtains,  Sec,  attached  to  posts  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and  that  it  had  only  one  door  {exitus).  The  place 
chosen  for  a  templum  was  generally  an  eminence, 
and  in  the  city  it  was  the  arx,  where  the  fixing  of  a 
tent  does  not  appear  to  have  been  necessary,  be- 
cause here  a  place  called  auguraculum  was  once 
for  all  consecrated  for  this  purpose.* 

Besides  this  meaning  of  the  word  templum  in  the 
language  of  the  augurs,  it  also  had  that  of  a  temple 
in  the  common  acceptation.  In  this  case  too,  how- 
ever, the  sacred  precinct  within  which  a  temple 
was  built  was  always  a  locus  liberatus  et  effatus 
by  the  augurs,  that  is,  a  templum  or  a/anvm;^  the 
consecration  was  completed  by  the  pontiffs,  and 
not  until  inauguration  and  consecration  had  taken 
place  could  sacra  be  performed  or  meetings  of  the 
senate  be  held  in  it.*  It  was  necessary,  then,  for  a 
temple  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  gods,  whose  will 
was  ascertained  by  the  augurs,  and  to  be  consecra- 
ted or  dedicated  by  the  will  of  man  (pontiflb). 
Where  the  sanction  of  the  gods  had  not  been  ob- 
tained, and  where  the  mere  act  of  man  had  conse- 
crated a  place  to  the  gods,  such  a  place  was  only  a 
sacrum,  sacrartum,  or  sacellum.  (Kid.  SiiCBABiDM, 
Sacblldm.)  Varro*  justly  considers  the  ceremony 
performed  by  the  augurs  as  essential  to  a  temple, 
as  the  consecration  by  the  pontiffs  took  place  also 
in  other  sanctuaries  which  were  not  templa,  but 
mere  sacra  or  odes  sacra.  Thus  the  sanctuary  of 
Vesta  was  not  a  templum,  but  an  Kdes  sacra,  and 
the  various  curie  (Hostilia,  Pompeia,  Julia)  requi- 
red to  be  made  templa  by  the  augurs  before  senatus 
(wnsttlta  could  be  made  in  them.  In  what  manner 
a  templum  differed  from  a  dtlubrum  is  more  difilcult 
to  decide,  and  neither  the  ancient  nor  modem  wri- 
ters agree  in  their  definitions.  Some  ancients  be- 
lieved that  delubrom  was  originally  the  name  given 
to  a  place  before  or  at  the  entrance  of  a  temple, 
which  contained  a  font  or  a  vessel  with  water,  by 
which  persons,  before  entering  the  temple,  pe-<orm> 
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ed  a  truiboi  Q  purilication ;'  otaers  state  that  delu- 
bmm  '"*  I  o.iginally  the  name  for  a  wooden  repre- 
sentation of  a  god  (fdovov),  which  derived  its  name 
from  lit>riim  (the  bark  of  a  tree),  which  was  taken 
off  {delih:tre)  before  the  tree  was  worked  into  an 
image  of  the  god,  and  that  hence  delubrom  was  ap- 
plied to  tlio  place  where  this  image  was  erected.' 
Hartung'  derives  the  word  delubrum  from  liber  (an- 
ciently tubtr),  and  thinks  that  it  originally  meant  a 
locaf  liborutus,  or  a  place  separated  by  the  augur 
irom  the  piofane  land,  in  which  an  image  of  a  god 
might  be  erected,  and  sacred  rites  be  performed. 
.V  delubrum  would  therefore  be  a  sanctuary,  whose 
chief  cbaracteiistic  was  its  being  separated  from 
the  profane  land.  But  nothing  certain  can  be  said 
on  the  subject.* 

After  these  preliminary  remarks  we  shall  proceed 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  ancient  temples,  their 
property  and  their  ministers,  both  in  Greece  and 
Rome.  We  must,  however,  refer  our  readers  for 
a  detailed  description  of  the  architectural  structure 
of  ancient  temjdes  to  other  works,  such  as  Stieglitz, 
Areh'dologie  der  Bauhuut,  and  ottierg,  especially  as 
the  structure  of  the  temples  varied  according  to'the 
divinities  to  whom  they  were  dedicated,  and  other 
circumstances. 

Templet  in  Greece. — ^Temples  appear  to  have  ex- 
isted in  Greece  from  the  earliest  times.  They 
were  separated  from  the  profane  land  around  them 
(roirof  jS^jfXof  or  ra  (kiijXa),  because  every  one  was 
allowed  to  walk  in  the  latter.*  This  separation 
was  in  early  times  indicated  by  very  simple  means, 
such  as  a  string  or  a  rope.'  Subsequently,  howev- 
er, they  were  surrounded  by  more  efficient  fences, 
or  even  by  a  wall  (tpKoc,  wtpifoXof ').  The  whole 
space  enclosed  in  such  a  ircptfoAoc  was  called  re- 
Moof,  or  sometimes  Itpov,*  and  contained,  besides 
the  temple  itself,  other  sacred  buildings,  and  sacred 
ground  planted  with  groves,  &c.  Within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  sacred  enclosure  no  dead  were  gener- 
ally allowed  to  be  buried,  though  there  were  some 
rxcej)tions  to  this  rule,  and  we  have  instances  of 
per3on8  being  buried  ui,  or  at  least  near,  certain 
temples.  I'he  religious  laws  of  the  island  of  Delos 
did  not  allow  any  corpses  to  be  buried  within  the 
whole  extent  of  the  island ;'  and  when  this  law  had 
been  violated,  a  part  of  the  island  was  first  purified 
by  Pisistratus,  and  subsequently  the  whole  island 
by  the  Athenian  people. 

The  temple  itaelf  was  called  vt6c,  and  at  its  en- 
trance fonts  (vept/ifiavTnpta)  were  generally  placed, 
that  those  who  entered  the  sanctuary  to  pray  or  to 
offer  sacrifices  might  first  purify  themselves."  In 
the  earliest  times  the  Greek  temples  were  either 
partly  or  wholly  made  of  wood,"  and  the  simplest 
of  all  appear  to  have  been  the  m/Koi,  which  were 
probably  nothing  but  hollow  trees,  in  which  the  im- 
age of  a  god  or  a  hero  was  plaoed  as  in  a  niche," 
for  a  temple  was  originally  not  intended  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  worshippers,  but  simply  as  a  habitation 
for  the  deity.  The  act  of  consecration,  by  '^lioh  a 
temple  was  dedicated  to  a  god,  was  called  I6pvai(. 
The  character  of  the  early  Greek  temples  was  dark 
and  mysT.srious,  for  they  had  no  windows,  and  they 
received  light  only  through  the  door,  which  was 
rery  large,  or  from  lamps  burning  in  them.  Vitru- 
rius'*  states  that  the  entrance  of  Greek  temples  was 
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always  towards  the  west,  but  meet  of  the  tcm^ 
still  extant  in  Attica,  Ionia,  and  Sknlj,  hare  tbeii 
entranoe  toward*  the  east.  Architecture  in  the 
construction  of  magnificent  temples,  however,  madr 
great  progress  even  at  an  eaiiier  tine  than  eitbe: 
painting  or  statuary,  and  long  before  'he  Persiar 
wars  we  hear  of  temples  of  extraordinary  gruadieeit 
and  beauty.  All  temples  were  built  either  ia  an  ob- 
long or  round  form,  and  were  moatly  adorned  wiii> 
columns.  Those  of  an  oblong  fbnn  had  cohimns  ei- 
ther in  the  front  alone  {pnttyhu),  in  the  fore  and 
back  fronts  {amphipnuOfhu),  or  on  all  the  foor  sides 
(peripUrut^).  Respecting  the  original  use  of  these 
porticoes,  see  PoiiTicas.  The  friezes  and  metopes 
were  adorned  with  various  sculptures,  and  no  ex- 
pense was  8|rared  in  embelliediing  the  abodes  of  the 
gods.  The  ligMi  which  was  formeriy  let  in  at  the 
door,  was  now  frequently  let  in  fi-om  above,  through 
an  opening  in  the  middle  which  was  called  ixa^ptf* 
Many  of  the  great  temides  consisted  of  three  peMs : 
1.  the  vpAvaot  or  vp66ofiot,  the  vestibule ;  3.  the  eel- 
la  (vaof ,  aiiK6i) ;  and,  3.  the  An'toAddcycof.  Tlie  eefla 
was  the  most  important  part,  as  it  was,  [ropeily 
speaking,  the  temple  or  the  habitation  of  the  deity 
whose  statue  it  contained.  In  one  and  the  same  cd- 
la  there  were  sometimes  the  statues  of  two  or  more 
divinities,  as  in  the  Erechtheum  at  Athens  the  stat- 
ues of  Poseidon,  Hephsstus,  and  Butas.  The  stat- 
ues always  faced  the  entrance,  which  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  prostylus.  The  place  where  the  stat- 
ue stood  was  called  liot,  and  was  surrounded  i^  a 
balustrade  or  railings  {iKpia,  ipi/uiTa').  Socne  tem- 
ples also  had  more  than  one  cella,  in  which  caae 
the  one  was  generally  behind  the  other,  as  in  tlte 
temple  of  Athena  Polias  at  Athens.  In  temples 
where  oracles  wire  given,  or  where  the  wuiship 
was  connected  with  mysteries,  the  cella  was  called 
uivTov,  fiiyapov,  or  dvuKTopov,  and  to  it  only  the 
priests  and  the  initiated  had  access*  In  scnne 
cases  the  cella  was  not  accessible  to  any  human 
being,  and  various  stories  were  related  of  tbe  ca- 
lamities that  had  befallen  persons  who  had  ventured 
to  cross  the  threshold.*  The  (miaddiofioc  was  a 
building  which  was  sometimes  attached  to  the  back 
front  of  a  temide,  and  served  as  a  place  in  which 
the  trearmres  of  the  temple  were  kept,  and  thai 
supplied  the  place  of  ^tiaavpoi  which  were  attached 
to  some  temples.* 

Independently  of  the  immense  treasures  coiilaiB- 
ed  in  many  of  the  Greek  temples,  which  were  eitha 
utensils  or  ornaments,  and  of  the  tithes  of  spoils, 
&c.,'  the  property  of  templee,  from  which  th^  de- 
rived a  reguUu-  income,  consisted  of  lands  (rcjBrni), 
either  fields,  pastures,  or  forests.  In  Attica  we 
sometimes  fiind  that  a  demos  is  in  possession  of  the 
estates  of  a  particular  temple :  thus  the  Peimis 
possessed  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Theseum  :  in 
what  their  right  consisted  is  not  known ;  but  of 
whatever  kind  it  may  have  been,  the  revenues  ae- 
cruing  from  such  property  were  given  to  the  ten- 
pies,  and  served  to  defray  the  expenses  for  sacrifices, 
the  maintenance  of  the  buildings,  &c.  For  this 
purpose  all  tem[de-property  was  generally  let  em 
to  farm,  unless  it  was,  by  some  curse  which  lay  oo 
it,  prevented  from  being  taken  into  cultivatioo.* 
The  rent  for  such  sacred  domains  was,  accwdiai 
to  Demosthenes,'  received  by  the  demarch,  proba 
bly  the  demarch  of  the  demoa  by  which  the  sacred 
domain  was  occupied ;  for  in  (Mher  eases  we  fmi 
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luai  the  rents  trere  paid  to  the  authorities  intniated 
with  the  administration  of  the  temples.'  The  su- 
preme control  over  all  property  of  temples  belonged 
to  the  popular  assembly.* 

Respecting  the  persons  intrusted  with  the  super- 
intendence, keeping,  cleaning,  etc,  of  temples,  we 
ecarcely  possess  any  information.  (Ku2.  uEoitdi 
and  Zaeokoi.)  We  have  mention  of  persons  called 
M^xuSoiixoi,  xXfiovxot,  and  vio^vXoxrc  who  must 
have  been  employed  as  guards  and  porters,'  although 
h  is  not  certain  whether  these  functions  were  not 
performed  by  priests  who  were  occasionally  called 
by  names  derived  from  some  particular  function. 
At  Olympia  ifaiipwrai  were  appointed  who  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Phidias,  and  had  to  keep  clean  the 
statue  ol  ihe  Olympian  Zeus.* 

Templet  at  Rome. — In  the  earliest  times  there  ap- 
pear to  have  been  very  few  temples  at  Rome,  and 
in  many  spots  the  worship  of  a  certain  divinity  had 
been  established  from  time  immemorial,  while  we 
hear  of  the  building  of  a  temple  for  the  same  di- 
vinity at  a  comparatively  late  period.  Thus  the 
foundation  of  a  temple  to  the  old  Italian  divinity 
Satumus,  on  the  Capitoline,  did  not  take  place  till 
498  B.C.*  In  the  same  manner,  Quirinus  and  Mars 
had  temples  built  to  them  at  a  late  period.  Jupiter 
also  had  no  temple  till  the  time  of  Ancus  Marcius, 
and  the  one  then  built  was  certainly  very  insignifi- 
cant.* We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the  places 
of  worship  among  the  earliest  Romans  were  in 
most  cases  simple  altars  or  sacella.  The  Roman 
temples  of  later  times  were  constructed  in  the 
Greek  style.  The  cells  was  here,  as  in  Greece, 
the  inner  spacious  part  of  the  temple  which  con- 
tained ihe  statue  or  statues  of  the  gods,  and  an  altar 
before  each  statue.'  The  roof  which  covered  the 
cells  is  called  testudo,  but  it  was  in  most  cases  not 
wholly  covered,  in  order  to  let  the  light  in  from 
above.'  The  entrance  of  a  Roman  temple  was,  ac- 
cording to  Vitruvius,  if  possible,  always  towards 
the  west,  which  side  was  at  the  same  time  faced 
by  the  image  of  the  divinity,  so  that  persons  offering 
prayers  or  sacrifices  at  the  altar  looked  towards  the 
east.*  If  it  was  not  practicable  to  build  a  temple 
in  such  a  position,  it  was  placed  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  city  could  be  seen  from 
it ;  and  when  a  temple  was  erected  by  the  side  of  a 
street  or  road,  it  was  always  so  situated  that  those 
who  passed  by  could  look  into  it,  and  offer  tbeir 
salutations  to  the  deity. 

As  regards  the  property  of  temples,  it  is  stated 
that  in  early  times  lands  were  assigned  to  each 
temple,  but  these  lands  were  probably  intended  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  priests  alone.  ( Vid.  Sacer- 
oos.)  The  sacra  publica  were  performed  at  the 
expense  of  the  treasury;  and  in  like  manner  ve 
must  suppose,  that  whenever  the  regular  income 
of  a  temple,  arising  from  fees  and  fines,  was  not 
sufficient  to  keep  a  temple  in  repair,  the  state  sup- 
plied the  deficiency,  unless  an  individual  volun- 
teered to  do  so. 

The  supreme  superintendence  of  the  temples  of 
Rome,  and  of  all  things  connected  with  them,  be- 
long^ to  the  college  of  pontiffs.  Those  persons 
who  had  the  immediate  care  of  the  temples  were 
the  JEoiTvi. 

TEMPORA'LIS  ACTIO.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 

TENSjE.     (Vzd.  Thbns.*.) 

•TENTHRE'DO  (Te»flpi/&iv),  a  species  of  Ten- 
tkredo,  or  Saw-fly.'* 
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(Dionyi.,  ii.,  S4.— LiT.,  i.,  S3.)— 7.  (VitniT.,  It.,  ».)— 8.  (Vmto 
mp.  Serr.  ad  JEn.,  i.,  905.) — 9.  (Comp.  Fiidor.,  xt.,  4, 7, — Hygin., 
Ve  Limit.,  p.  lU,  ti.  Gas.)  — 10.  ( V«i.  Ariatot.,  ix.,  37.  —  Ad- 
•mt.  ipnend.,  •.  v  > 


TEPIDAHIUM.    (Vid.  Biths,  p.  146.) 

•TEREBINTHTJS  (Tepi6iveo{),  the  Pittaua  Tir- 
elnntluu,  or  Chian  Turpentine-tree.  The  modem 
Greek  name  is  KOKopiriia.  According  to  Sibthorp, 
the  fruit  of  this  tree  is  eaten,  and  an  oil  expressed 
from  it.  In  Cyprus  it  is  called  rptiuSta,  a  corrup- 
tion evidently  of  its  other  and  more  ancient  ap- 
pellation, rfp/uvSoc.  The  Cyprian  turpentine  was 
formerly  much  esteemed,  and  employed  fur  medical 
uses ;  at  present  the  principal  culture  of  the  tur- 
pentine-tree, as  well  as  the  mastic,  is  in  the  island 
of  Scio,  and  the  turpentine,  when  drawn,  is  sent  to 
Constantinople.' 

•TERE'DO  (repjiiuv),  an  insect  that  preyo  on 
wood,  especially  that  species  which  injures  the 
timbers  of  ships  at  sea,  the  Teredo  ttavalit.  "  The 
term  Ttpjiiuv  is  also  applied  by  the  Greek  writers 
on  veterinary  surgery,"  sajrs  Adams,  "to  a  worm 
which  is  formed  in  the  intestines  of  cattle.  The 
word  is  also  used  by  the  medical  authors  to  signify 
the  caries  of  bones."* 

TERENTI'LIA  LEX.    (Vid.  L»i,  p.  686.) 

TERMINA'LIA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  god 
Terminus,  who  presided  over  boundaries.  His 
statue  was  merely  a  stone  or  post  stuck  in  the 
ground  to  distinguish  between  properties.  On  the 
festival  the  two  owners  of  adjacent  property  crown- 
ed the  statue  with  garlands,  and  raised  a  rude  altar, 
on  which  they  offered  up  some  com,  honeycombs, 
and  wine,  and  sacrificed  a  lamb'  or  a  sucking  pif. 
They  concluded  with  singing  the  praises  of  the  god.* 
The  public  festival  in  honour  of  this  god  was  cele- 
brated at  the  sixth  milestone  on  the  road  towards 
Laurentum,*  doubtless  because  this  was  originally 
the  extent  of  the  Roman  territory  in  that  direction. 

The  festival  of  the  Terroinalia  was  celebrated  a.  d. 
VII.  Kal.  Marl.,  or  the  23d  of  February,  on  the  day 
before  the  Regifugium.  The  Terminalia  was  cele- 
brated on  the  last  day  of  the  old  Roman  year, 
whence  some  derive  its  name.  We  know  tbal 
February  was  the  last  month  of  the  Roman  yeai, 
and  that  when  the  intercalary  month  Merceioniui 
was  added,  the  last  five  days  of  February  were  ad  - 
ded  to  the  intercalary  month,  making  the  2Jd  of 
February  the  last  day  of  the  year."  When  Cicero, 
in  a  letter  to  Atticos,'  says,  "Aeeepi  huu  littertu  a.  d. 
V.  TermiiuUia"  (i.  e.,  Feb.  19),  he  uses  this  strange 
mode  of  defining  a  date,  because,  being  *hen  in 
Cilicia,  he  did  not  know  whether  any  intercalation 
had  been  inserted  that  year,  as  is  explained  under 
Calendar,  Rohan,  p.  191. 

TERU'NCIUS.    (Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 

TESSERA,  dim.  TESSERULA  and  TESSEI. 
LA  (Ki6o{),  a  square  or  cube,  a  die,  a  token. 

The  use  of  small  cubes  of  marble,  earthenware, 
glass,  precious  stones,  and  mother-of-pearl  for  ma- 
king tesselated  pavements  (pavimenia  tettellata')  is 
noticed  under  House,  Rohan,  p.  519,  and  Paint 
INS,  p.  715. 

The  dice  used  in  games  of  chance  (vid.  Alba) 
had  the  same  form,  and  were  commonly  made  of 
ivory,  bone,  or  some  close-grained  wood,  especially 
privet  (ligustra  teuerit  ulilittima*).  They  were 
numbered  on  all  the  six  sides  like  the  dice  still  in 
use  ;'*  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  their  form 
they  differed  from  the  tali,  which  are  often  distin- 
guished from  tessere  by  classical  writers."  (Vid. 
Talos.)  While  four  taU  were  used  in  playing,  only 
three  teasers  were  anciently  employed.  Hence 
arose  the  proverb,  if  rplj  ff,  f  Tpei{  xiCoi,  i.  e.« 


1.  (Thwiihr.,  B.  P.,  iii.,  t. — DioMor.,  i.,  M.— Adamt,  Ap' 
pcnd.,  •.  T.— Wtlpola*!  Memoin,  toL  i.,  p.  Stt.)— 3.  (Theophr  , 
II.  P.,  T.,  9.— Adanu,  Append.,  •.  t.)--3.  (Hor.,  Epod.,  ii.,  SO.; 
—4.  (Orid,  VtMt.,  u.,  6M,  «c.)— 9.  (Id.,  683.)— «.  (Vami,  L.  I.. 
ti.,  13,  ed.  HaUer.  —  Macrob.,  Sat  ,  i.,  13.)- 7.  (n.,  I.)— 8 
(Snet.,  Jnl.,  46.)— 9.  (PUo.,  H.  N.,  ni.,  18,  i.  31.)— 10.  (Orid 
Triit..  ii.,  471)— II    (G«l'  aa,  xrii  ,  13.— Cic,  D«  S«n.,  I<V< 
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"eitner  three  sizes  or  three  aces,"  meanmg  all  or 
aone ;'  for  iciSo{  was  used  to  denote  the  ace,  as  in 
the  throw  dvo  Ki6o  xai  Ttrrapa,  i.  e.,  1,  1,  4.:=6.* 
Three  sizes  is  mentioned  as  the  highest  throw  in 
the  Agamemnon  of  ^schylus  (33).  As  early  as  the 
time  of  Eustathiua'  we  find  that  the  modem  prac- 
tice of  using  two  dice  insttjad  of  three  had  been 
eatablisbed. 

The  ancients  sometimes  played  with  dice  vXtia- 
jv6oXivia  (vid.  Talus),  when  the  object  was  simply 
to  throw  the  highest  numbers.  At  other  times  they 
[dayed  also  with  two  sets  of  Latbdnoom  or  draughts- 
men, having  fifteen  men  on  each  side.  The  board 
{alteus  liuoriua,*  alteoliu')  was  divided  by  twelve 
lines,  so  that  the  game  must  have  been  nearly  or 
altogether  the  same  with  our  backgammon.*  Per- 
haps the  duodecim  tcripla  of  the  Romans  was  the 
same  game.    ( Vid.  Abacus.) 

Objects  of  the  same  materials  with  dice,  and 
either  formed  like  them  or  of  an  oblong  shape,  were 
used  as  tokens  for  different  purposes.  The  tettera 
htupUalit  was  the  token  of  mutual  hospitality,  and 
is  spoken  of  under  Hoai-iTicii,  p  612.  This  token 
was  probably  in  many  cases  of  earthenware,  hav- 
ing the  head  of  Jupiter  Hospitalis  stamped  upon  it.' 
Tettera  frummtaria  and  nummarite  were  tokens 
given  at  ceilnin  times  by  the  Roman  magistrates 
to  the  poor,  in  exchange  for  which  they  received  a 
fixed  amount  of  com  or  money .•  Similar  tokens 
were  used  on  various  occasions,  as  they  arose  in 
the  course  of  events.  For  example,  when  the  Ro- 
mans sent  to  give  the  Carthaginians  their  choice 
of  peace  or  war,  they  sent  two  tesserae,  one  marked 
with  a  spear,  the  other  with  a  Cadoobds,  requesting 
(hem  to  take  cither  the  one  or  the  other.* 

From  the  application  of  this  term  to  tokens  of 
Tair!C<!«  kinds,  it  was  transferred  to  the  word  used 
M  t  uc3n  among  soldiers.  This  was  the  tettera 
miiitnit,  the  am>6ijiia  of  the  Greeks.  Before  joining 
tnttle  it  Wits  given  out  and  passed  through  the 
ranks  as  a  method  by  which  the  soldiers  might  be 
able  to  distinguish  frtends  from  foes."  Thus,  at  the 
battle  of  Cnnaxa,  the  word  was  "  Zeus  the  Saviour 
and  Victory,"  and  on  a  subsequent  engagement  by 
the  same  tionps,  "Zeus the  Saviour,  Heracles  the 
Leader.""  The  soldiers  of  Xenophon  used  a  verbal 
sign  for  the  same  purpose  when  they  were  encamp- 
ed by  night."  i£neas  Tacticus"  gives  various  direc- 
tions necessary  to  be  observed  respecting  the  word. 

TESTA.    (Vid.  FioTiLB,  p.  441.) 

TESTAMF.NTUM  is  "meruit  nottra  jmta  con- 
tettatio  in  id  tolemniter  facta  ut  pott  mortem  notlram 
mileat."'*  In  this  passage  the  word  justa  means 
"jure  facta,''  "  as  required  by  law."  The  word 
contestatiu  is  apparently  used  with  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  term  testamentum,  which  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  "  tettari,"  which  signifies' "  to  make  a  sol- 
emn declaration  of  one's  will."  Testamentum  is 
lot  so  named  with  reference  to  testes.  GeUius'* 
properly  finds  fault  with  Servius  Sulpicius  for  saying 
that  the  word  is  compounded  "a  mentit  conletla- 
tione."  The  person  who  made  a  testamentum  was 
testator." 

In  order  to  be  able  to  make  a  valid  Roman  will, 
the  testator  must  have  the  testamentifactiu,  which 
term  expresses  the  legal  capacity  to  make  a  valid 
will :  the  word  has  also  another  signification.  ( Vid. 


I.  (Plat.,  Leg.,  zii.,  ad  fin.  —  Schol.  in  loo.  —  Pheneratea,  p. 
«),ed.  Rnniel.)— a.  (Eapolis,  p.  174,  ed.  HankeL  — Ariitoph., 
RjB.,  1447.— Schol.  in  loo.)— 3.  (in  Od.,  i..  107.)— 4.  (Plin.,  H. 
N.,xxiTO.,  »,•.«.)  — 6.  (Gell.,  i.,  M;  xiv.,  1.)  — 0.  (Brnnck, 
*.3al.,  iii.,  M.— Jacolia  ad  loc.)— 7.  (Plant.,  Pean.,  T.,  1,  M  ;  S, 
K-9B.)— 8.  (Sueton.,  OctaT.,  40,  4S.— Nero,  11.)— «.  (OeUioa, 
l.,«7)— 10.  (Virg.,  .«n.,  rii.,  «J7.)-11.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  i..  8,  « 
18;  vi.,  },«».)- IS.  (rii.,  3,  ♦»«.)  — 13.  (c.  S4.)  — 14.  (Ulp., 
Frag',  tit-  SO.  — Comp.  V>p.,  Dig.  S8,  tit.  S,  a.  1,  where  he  haa 
'Jusla  ttnitnlia.'^—li  (H.,  It.)- 18.  (Suet.,  Nor.,  17.— Dig. 
7h  'it.  3,  a.  17.1 

ann 


Hbbss,  Romaic,  p.  4U7.)  The  tesument  IJM^tio  wm 
the  privilege  only  of  Roman  citizens  who  were  pa 
tresfamilias.  The  followiug  persons,  consequently 
had  not  the  testamentifactio :  those  who  were  ic 
the  potestas  or  manus  of  another,  or  in  maneipii 
causa,  as  sons  and  daughters,  wives  in  man  a  and 
slaves  i  but,  with  respect  to  his  castrense  pecnliiun 
{vid.  Patbia  Potbstai,  p.  74S),  a  filiusfamilias  had 
the  privilege  of  testamentary  disposition :  Latiiii 
Juniani,  dediticii :  peregrini  could  not  dispose  of 
their  property  according  to  the  form  of  a  Romas 
will :  a  pierson  who  was  doubtful  as  to  Ids  statoa, 
as,  for  instance,  a  person  whose  father  had  died 
abroad  and  the  fact  was  not  ascertained,  could  not 
make  a  testament :  an  impubes  could  not  dispose  of 
his  property  by  will,  even  with  the  consent  of  his 
tutor :  when  a  male  was  fourteen  years  of  age  be 
obtained  the  testamentifactio,  and  a  female  obtained 
the  power,  subject  to  certain  restraints,  on  tbe 
completion  of  her  twelfth  year :  muti,  snrdi,  rorioai, 
and  prodigi  "  quihut  lege  bonit  inierdielum  ett"  had 
not  the  testamentifactio  ;  the  reasons  why  these 
several  classes  of  persons  had  not  the  testamenti- 
factio illustrate  tbe  Roman  mode  of  deducing  legal 
conclusions  from  general  principles :  tbe  mutos 
had  not  the  testamentifactio,  because  he  could  not 
utter  the  words  of  nuncupatio ;  the  surdus,  became 
he  could  not  hear  the  words  of  the  emtor  familis ; 
the  furiusus,  because  he  had  not  inlellectaal  capaci- 
ty to  declare  his  will  {tettari)  about  his  property  i 
and  the  prodigus,  because  be  was  under  a  legal 
restraint,  so  that  he  had  no  commercium,  and,  con- 
sequently, could  not  exercise  tbe  formal  act  of  tha 
familie  mancipatio.*    {Vid.  Cdratob,  Impobcs.) 

Women  had  originally  no  testamentifactio,  and 
when  they  did  acquire  tbe  power,  they  could  only 
exercise  it  with  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  Of  couias 
a  daughter  in  the  power  of  her  father,  whether  ab* 
was  unmarried  or  married,  and  a  wife  in  maav, 
could  never  make  a  will.  The  rules,  therefore,  aa 
to  a  woman's  capaoity  to  make  a  will,  could  apply 
only  to  unmarried  women  after  tbe  death  of  theit 
father,  and  to  widows  who  were  nut  in  the  power  at 
a  father.    This  subject  requires  explanation. 

Cicero'  observes,  "  if  a  woman  has  made  a  wilt, 
and  has  never  undergone  a  capitis  diminntio,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  bunorum  possessio  can  be  grant- 
ed in  pursuance  of  such  will  according  to  the  |h«- 
tor's  edict ;  for  if  it  could,  tbe  edict  ipust  give  the 
possc-wio  in  respect  of  the  wills  of  servi,  exoles, 
and  pueri."  Cicero  means  to  say  that  if  a  woman 
made  a  will  without  having  sustained  a  capitis  dkn- 
inutio,  tbe  will  could  have  no  efl^ect  at  all ;  and  he 
derives  his  argument  "  ab  adjunelit,"  for  if  such  a 
wilt  could  have  any  effect,  then  tbe  wills  of  otbo' 
persons,  who  had  not  the  testamenti&otio,  migte 
be  effectual  so  fiir  as  to  give  the  bonorum  possessio. 
It  is  not  a  logical  inference  from  the  language  of 
Cicero  that  a  woman  who  had  sustained  a  capitia 
diminntio  could  make  a  will ;  but  this  is  the  ordi- 
nary meaning  of  such  language,  and  it  appears  tc 
be  bis.  Consistently  with  this,  Ulpian  says.*  '*  woot- 
en,  after  their  twelfth  year,  can  make  a  will  witk 
the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  so  long  as  they  are  in  ts- 
tela  ;"  and  the  comment  of  Boethius  on  the  passagr 
of  tbe  Topica  clearly  shows  that  he  underMood  ii 
in  this  way.  A  woman,  then,  could  make  ^  wdT 
with  the  auctoritas  of  her  tutor,  and  not  witbont. 
Now  if  a  woman  was  in  tntela  legitima,  it  might  be 
correctly  said  that  she  could  not  make  a  will ;  ibr 
if  she  was  ingenua,  the  tutela  belonged  of  right  to 
the  agnati  and  gentiles,  and  if  she  was  a  libeita,  it 
belonged  to  the  patron.  In  these  cases  a  wooaa 
could  indeed  make  a  valid  will  with  the  consent  of 

1.  (Ulp.,  Fns.,  tit.  SO,  a.  It.)-  >.  (Top., 4.)—*  tVnt^iM, 
90.  a.  18.) 
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feer  tutores,  but,  as  her  tutores  were  her  heirs  in 
case  of  intestacy,  sacb  consent  would  seldom  bo 
giren ;  and  though,  a  woman  under  such  circum- 
stances might  be  allowed  to  make  a  will,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  it  was  a  circumstance  altogether  un- 
usual, and  thus  the  rule  as  to  a  woman  in  tutela 
k^tima,  as  above  stated,  might  be  laid  down  as 
gpnerally  true.  The  passage  of  Cicero,  therefore, 
docs  not  apply  to  the  tutela  legitima,  but  to  some- 
thing else.  Since  the  discorery  of  the  Institutes 
of  Gains  the  difficulty  has  been  cleared  up,  though 
«t  had  been  solved  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  Sa- 
tigny  before  the  publication  of  Gains.' 

A  woman  could  make  a  "  coemptio  fiducis  causa" 
in  order  to  qualify  herself  to  make  a  will ;  for  "  at 
that  time  women  had  not  the  power  of  making  a 
wHl,  except  certain  persons,  unless  they  made  a 
coemptio,  and  were  remancipated  and  manumitted ; 
but,  on  the  recommendation  of  Hadrian,  the  senate 
made  the  ceremony  of  coemptio  unnecessary  for 
this  purpose."*  The  coemptio  was  accompanied 
with  a  capitis  diminutio,  and  this  is  what  Cicero 
alludes  to  in  the  passage  of  the  Topica.  ( Yid.  Mab- 
BUOB,  RoHiiN.)  A  woman  who  came  in  manum 
riri  had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio,  but  it  must 
not  be  inferred  from  this  that  if  she  became  a  widow 
she  could  make  a  will.  The  capitis  diminutio  of 
Cicero  means  that  the  will  must  be  made  with  the 
aurtoritas  of  a  tutor.  Now  if  the  husband  died 
when  the  wife  had  been  'n  manu,  and  he  appointed 
no  tutor  for  her,  she  w)><s  in  the  legitima  tutela  of 
her  nearest  agnati,  who  would  be  her  own  children 
and  step-children,  if  she  had  any.  But  the  tutela 
legitima  in  such  a  case  would  seem  something  un- 
natural, and,  accordingly,  the  magistratus  would 
give  a  tutor  to  the  woman  ;  and  such  a  tutor,  as  he 
■ad  no  interest  in  the  woman's  property,  could  not 
prevent  her  from  making  a  will.  The  husband 
might,  by  his  will,  givejthe  wife  a  power  to  choose  a 
tutor  (tutoris  optic),  and  such  a  tutor  could  not  re- 
fuse his  conseuc  to  the  woman  making  a  will ;  for, 
instead  of  the  woman  being  in  the  potestas  of  the 
tutor,  he  was  in  the  potestas  of  the  woman,  so  far 
as  to  be  bound  to  assent  to  her  testamentary  dis- 
positions.' 

The  case  of  Silius*  msy  be  a  case  ot  a  woman's 
making  a  will  without  Vif.  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  for 
It  {U>pear8  thai  a  wom7/>  (Turpilia)  had  disposed  of 
property  by  will,  and  O'.rvius  Sulpicius  was  of  opin- 
ion that  this  was  not  u  valid  will,  because  the  will- 
maker  had  not  the  testamentifactio.  There  may, 
however,  have  been  other  reasons  why  the  will- 
maker  bad  not  the  testamentifactio  than  the  want 
of  a  capitis  diminutio  (in  the  sense  of  Cicero*},  and, 
consequently,  the  opinion  of  those  critics  who  refer 
the  case  mentioned  in  this  letter  to  the  principle  of 
the  capitis  diminutio  is  not  a  certain  truth. 

The  following  references  may  be  consulted  as  to 
this  matter :  Cic,  Pro  Citcin.,  6, 85 ;  Pro  Flae.,  35 ; 
Pro  Muren.,  IS ;  ai  Alt.,  vii.,  8. — liv.,  xxxix.,  19. 
—•Gains,  i.,  150,  &c. 

Libertae  could  not  make  a  testament  without  the 
auctoritas  of  their  patronus,  except  so  far  as  this 
rule  was  altered  by  enactments,  for  they  were  in 
the  legitima  tutela  of  their  patronus.  Liberts  who 
had  a  certain  number  of  children  could  make  a  will 
A-ithout  the  auctoritas  of  their  patronus.  (Vid. 
Paiiokus.) 

The  vestal  virgins  bad  no  tutor,  and  yet  they 
could  make  a  testament.  The  Twelve  Tables  re- 
leased them  from  all  tutela  "in  hmorem  tacer- 
ioln."* 


1.  (Beytragznr  Gewh.  der  OeicUecht.,  Zfitjchrift,  rol.  iii.,  p. 
iSS.)— 1.  (Oaiu,  US,  a.)— 1.  (Comp.  Lit.,  xiiiz.,  IS,  ud  Cic, 
Pro  Muren.,  c.  IT.— Gslw,  i.,  ISO.)  — 4.  (Cic.  ad  Dir.,  rii.,  SI.) 
-1  'Top.,  4.)— 0.  (C'c.  Pe  Rep.,  iii..  10— Gtiai,  i..  14S.< 
r.  F 


In  order  to  constitute  a  valid  will,  it  na  necr* 
sary  that  a  heres  should  be  instituted,  whi-ih  mjgh. 
bo.  done  in  such  terms  as  follow :  Tilnu  heres  ato, 
Titium  heredem  atejubeo.    (Vid.  Herbs,  Roman,  p 
497.) 

All  persons  who  had  the  commercium  could  bs 
heredes ;  slaves  also,  and  others  who  were  not  sui 
juris,  coiild  be  made  heredes.  ( Vid.  Hbres  ;  SiRvor, 
Roman,  p.  883.)  But  there  were  many  classes  of 
persons  who  could  not  be  heredes :  Peregrini,  who 
had  not  received  the  commercium :  persons  who 
were  imperfectly  d<!scribed :  juristicsd  persons  or 
universitates,  except  by  their  liberti,  a  privilege 
granted  by  a  senatus  consultum ;  gods,  or  the  tem- 
ples of  gods,  except  such  as  were  excepted  by  a 
senatus  consulttun  and  imperial  constitutions,  such 
as  Jupiter  Tarpeius,  Apollo  Didymsus,  Mars  in 
Gallia,  Minerva  Iliensis,  Hercules  Gaditanus,  and 
others  enumerated  by  Ulpian :'  a  postumus  alienus 
could  not  be  made  a  heres,  for  he  was  an  incerta 
persona :  it  is  a  disputed  question  whether,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  law.  women  could  be  made 
heredes ;  but  the  question  concerns  only  those 
who  were  sui  juris,  as  to  whom  there  seems  no 
sufficient  reason  why  they  could  not  be  made  here- 
des ;  the  capacity  of  women  to  take  under  a  will 
was  limited  by  the  Voconia  Lex  :  unmarried  per- 
sons, and  persons  who  had  no  children,  were  limited 
as  to  their  capacity  to  take  under  a  will  by  the  Papia 
Poppaea  Lex.    (Tirf.  Jntu  Lex  et  Papia  Popp/iA.) 

The  first  question  as  to  the  validity  of  a  will  wai 
the  capacity  of  the  testator ;  the  next  question  was 
as  to  the  proper  observance  of  the  forms  required 
by  law,  "  except  in  the  case  of  soldiers,  who,  in 
consideration  of  their  little  acquaintance  with  such 
matters,  were  allowed  to  make  their  wills  as  they 
pleased  or  as  they  could."*  This  remark  of  Gains 
seems  to  refer  to  the  imperial  period. 

As  to  the  form  of  wills,  Gaius*  and  Ulpian*  are 
now  the  best  authorities. 

Originally  there  were  two  modes  of  making  wills 
for  people  made  their  wills  either  at  calata  comitia, 
which  were  appointed  twice  a  year  for  the  making 
of  wills,  or  they  made  wills  in  prociTictu,  that  is. 
when  they  were  going  to  battle,  for  an  army  in 
movement  and  under  arms  is  procinctus.  A  third 
mode  of  making  wills  was  introduced,  which  was 
effected  per  as  et  Hiram,  whence  the  name  of  tes- 
tamentum  per  aes  et  libram.  If  a  man  had  neither 
made  his  will  in  calata  comitia  nor  in  procinctu. 
and  was  in  imminent  danger  of  death,  he  would 
mancipate  {mancipio  dabat)  his  familia,  that  is,  his 
patrimonium,  to  a  friend,  and  would  tell  him  what 
he  wished  to  be  given  to  each  aller  his  death  The 
old  form  of  making  a  will  per  ss  et  libram  wac  this ; 
The  familie  emtor,  that  is,  the  person  who  receiveu 
the  familia  by  mancipation,  filled  the  place  of  heies, 
and,  accordingly,  the  testator  instructed  him  what 
he  wished  to  be  given  to  each  after  his  death.  In 
Uie  time  of  Gaius  the  practice  wan  diffeTent.  One 
person  was  instituted  heres  (Jures  testamento  ttun- 
tuitur),  who  was  charged  with  the  pajrment  of  the 
legacies,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  phraseology 
of  the  Roman  law,  "  a  quo  eliam  legata  relinquelmn- 
Ivr;"  and  another  person  was  present  as  familic 
emtor,  from  a  regard  to  the  old  legal  form.  Tbr 
mode  of  proceeding  was  this  :  The  testator,  after 
having  viTitten  his  will  {tabula  lestamenti),  called 
together  five  witnesses,  who  were  Roman  citizens 
and  puberes,  and  a  libripens,  as  in  the  cx.se  of  other 
mancipationes,  and  mancipated  his  familia  to  some 
person  in  compliance  with  legal  forms  {dicis  eausa). 
The  words  of  the  familis  emtor  show  clearly  the 
original  nature  of  the  transaction :  "  Familam  p»- 
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4Mm*mque  tuam  endo  mandaUtm  luUtatn  autodeUm- 
jue  mtam  recipi  ■  eaqut  quo  tu  jmt  tettamentum  faeere 
potiu  lecundum  legem  mhltcam  hoc  are  {anetque 
Mra)  etto  nuAi  emta."  The  emtor  then  struck  the 
scales  with  a  piece  of  money,  which  he  gave  to  the 
testator  as  the  price  of  the  familia.  Then  the  tes- 
tator, taking  the  will  in  his  hand,  said :  "  Hxc  ita  ul 
in  hie  tabulis  eerieque  (or  eerine)  teripta  lunt  ita  do  ita 
lego  ita  teetor  itaque  vot  Quiritt*  lettimoiuum  mihi  per- 
k^iote."  This  was  oUled  the  nuncupatio  or  pub- 
lishing of  the  will ;  in  other  words,  the  testator's 
general  confinnatioD  of  all  that  he  had  written  in 
bis  will 

As  the  familite  emtio  was  supposed  to  be  a  real 
transaction  between  the  emtor  and  the  testator,  the 
testimony  of  their  several  families  was  excluded, 
and,  consequently,  a  person  who  was  in  the  power 
of  the  familiae  emtor,  or  in  the  power  of  the  testa- 
tor, coold  not  be  a  witness.  If  a  man  who  was  in 
the  power  of  another  was  the  familice  emtor,  it  fol- 
lowed that  his  father  could  not  be  a  witness,  nor  his 
brother,  if  the  brother  was  in  the  power  of  the 
father.  A  filiusfamilias  who,  after  his  missio,  dis- 
posed of  his  castrense  peculium  by  testament,  could 
not  have  his  father  as  witness,  nor  any  one  who 
was  in  the  power  of  his  father.  The  same  roles 
applied  to  the  libripens,  for  he  was  a  witness.  A 
person  who  was  in  the  power  of  the  heres  or  of  a 
legatee,  or  in  whose  power  the  heres  or  legatee 
was,  or  who  was  in  the  power  of  the  same  person 
as  the  heres  or  a  legatee,  and  also  the  heres  or  a 
legatee,  could  all  be  witnesses ;  for,  as  Ulpian  ob- 
serves, there  is  no  objection  to  any  number  of  wit- 
nesses from  the  same  family.  But  Gains  observes 
that  this  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  law  with  re- 
spect to  the  heres,  and  him  who  is  in  the  power  of 
the  heres,  and  him  in  whose  power  the  heres  is. 

According  to  Gaius,  wills  were  originally  made 
only  at  calata  comitia  and  in  procinctu.  The 
comitia  were  held  twice  a  year  for  the  purpose  of 
making  wills,  and  a  will  not  made  there  was  in- 
valid. It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  these  comitia 
were  held  in  order  that  the  gentes  might  consent 
to  the  testamentary  disposition,  in  which  it  is  im- 
plied that  they  might  refuse  their  consent.  But 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  for  this  opinion,  and  it 
derives  no  support  from  a  consideration  of  the 
mode  of  disposing  of  property  per  les  et  libram. 
The  form  per  ks  et  libram  was  a  form  introduced 
in  cases  when  the  will  had  not  been  made  at  the 
calata  comitia  nor  in  procinctu.  It  had  effect  be- 
cause it  was  an  alienation  of  property  inter  vivos 
without  the  consent  of  any  parties  except  the  buyer 
and  seller,  which  alienation  must  be  assumed  to 
have  been  a  legal  transaction  at  the  time  when  this 
new  form  of  will  was  introduced.  This  new  form 
was  a  sale,  and  the  familie  emtor  undertook  a 
trust :  he  resembled  the  heres  fidnciarius  of  later 
times.  It  is  probable  enough  that  there  were  ori- 
ginally no  means  of  compelling  him  to  execute  the 
trust,  but  opinion  would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  the  testator's  will  would  be  observed,  and  thus 
would  arise  one  of  those  parts  of  law  which  had  its 
source  in  Moi.  Now  when  the  Romans  introduced 
new  legal  forms,  they  always  assimilated  them  to 
old  forms,  whence  we  have  a  probable  conclusion 
that  the  form  of  mancipatio  was  also  observed  at 
•he  calata  comitia ;  and  if  so,  the  consent  of  the 
gentes  wis  not  necessary,  unless  it  was  nectssaiy 
to  every  alienation  of  property,  which  in  the  absence 
of  evidence  must  not  be  assumed,  though  such  may 
bave  been  the  fact.  The  difference,  then,  between 
the  will  made  at  the  calata  comitia  and  the  will 
per  IBS  et  libram,  consisted  in  the  greater  solemnity 
and  notoriety  of  the  former,  and  the  consequent 
greater  security  that  thi  testator's  intentions  would 
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be  obsei  ted.  Written  wills  are  not  spoka  d  win 
reference  to  this  time,  nor  is  it  probable  i.  mx  willt 
were  written :  it  does  not  appear  that  a  wr  Uen  r  D 
was  ever  required  by  hiw.  The  testator's  dispn.i 
tion  of  his  property  would  be  short  and  simple  u 
those  early  times,  and  easily  remembered;  btf 
there  would  le  greater  security  for  an  unwritter 
will  made  at  the  comitia  than  for  an  unwritten  wii 
made  per  ss  et  libram ;  whence,  in  ooorae  of  tine 
tabuls  became  a  usual  part  of  the  ceremony  of  t 
wiU. 

As  we  are  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  privat* 
property  among  the  Romans,  viewed  with  respec* 
to  its  historical  origin,  we  cannot  determine  with 
certainty  such  questions  as  these  respecting  testa- 
mentary disposition,  but  it  is  of  some  importaaoe 
to  exclude  conjectures  which  are  devoid  d  all  evi- 
dence. Rein*  has  referred  to  the  modern  writeia 
who  have  discussed  this  subject :  be  has  adopted 
the  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  according  to  which,  •*  as  tha 
property  of  an  extinct  house  escheated  to  the  cnry, 
that  of  an  extinct  cury  to  the  publicum  of  the  citi- 
zens at  large,  the  consent  of  the  whole  popolna  was 
requisite ;  and  this  is  the  origin  of  the  role  that 
testaments  were  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the 
pontiff  and  the  curies."*  But  there  is  no  evidenee 
of  the  assertion  contained  in  the  first  part  of  this 
passage  -,  and  if  this  rule  as  to  escheat  is  admitted 
to  be  a  fact,  the  rule  that  testaments  must  be  coo- 
finned  by  the  pontiff  and  curies  is  no  necessary 
conclusion.  Niebuhr  farther  observes  that  "the 
plebeian  houses  were  not  so  connected,  bat  the 
whole  order  had  a  public  coffer  in  the  Temple  if 
Ceres;  and  when  the  army,  being  assembled  ia 
centuries,  either  on  the  field  of  Xbirs  or  befocfc  a 
battle,  passed  the  last  will  of  a  soldier  into  a  bw, 
it  thereby  resigned  the  claims  of  the  whole  body  to 
the  property."  This  assertion,  also,  is  not  supported 
by  evidence,  and  is  therefore  a  mem  conjectur«. 
against  the  probability  of  which  there  are  sufficieot 
reasons. 

The  testamentum  in  procinctu  is,  for  anything 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  as  old  as  the  testameai 
at  the  calata  comitia.  In  this  case  dte  forms  of 
the  calata  comitia  were  of  necessity  di^xnsed 
with,  or  the  soldier  would  often  have  died  intestate. 
This  power  of  disposition  in  the  case  of  a  test*. 
mentum  in  procinctu  could  not  depend  on  the  «on 
sent  of  the  whole  populus  in  each  particular  is 
stance,  for  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  ex 
eluded  such  consent.  He  had,  therefore,  fUl  powei 
of  disposition  in  procinctu,  a  circumstance  whi^ 
leads  to  the  probable  conclusion  that  the  vnC  made 
at  the  calata  comitia  differed  only  from  the  other 
will  in  its  forms  and  not  in  its  substance.  Soom 
writers  assert  that  the  testamentum  in  procincta 
could  only  be  made  after  the  auspices  were  takes, 
which  gave  the  testament  the  religious  sanctioo, 
and  that,  when  the  auspices  ceased  to  be  taken  is 
the  field,  this  kind  of  testament  ceased  to  be  made; 
and  that  the  military  testaments  mentioned  abool 
the  latter  part  of  the  Republic  (as  by  Caesar*)  were 
not  the  same  kind  of  testaments,  but  purely  mili- 
tary testaments  made  without  any  form,  wbick  is 
the  imperial  period  became  in  common  uee,  and  of 
which  J.  Cssar  probably  introduced  the  praetiee.* 
Cicero,  however,  speaks  of  the  will  in  procinctu*  as 
then  in  use,  and  he  describes  it  as  made  "nme  Ukrt 
et  labulii,"  that  is,  without  the  forms  which  wetc 
used  after  the  introduction  of  the  testamentum  pn 
Ks  et  libriim.  Thus  the  testamentum  in  prticiiictf 
always  retained  its  cbaracteriiiic  of  being  exempted 
from  legal /ornu,  but  as  to  thf  capacity  of  the  testa 
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to/,  it  VM  always  subject  to  the  same  rulca  of  law 
as  other  wills,  so  far  aa  we  know. 

The  form  of  maacipatio  owed  its  origin  to  positive 
enactments  (vid.  Usdcapion)  :  it  was  a  form  of  alien- 
ation accompanied  with  certain  public  ceremonies, 
the  presumed  object  of  which  was  to  secure  evidence 
<k  the  transfer.  The  form  of  mancipatio  as  applied 
to  a  will  was  exactly  the  same  form  as  mancipatio 
applied  to  any  other  purpose :  it  was  an  alienation 
9f  the  property,  and,  according  to  strict  principles,  it 
ginst  have  been  irrevocable.  It  is  sometimes  as- 
lUDied  that  the  five  witnesses  to  the  testament  (et- 
ret  Ronuan  puieret)  were  representatives  of  the  five 
classes  of  Servius  TuUns.  If  this  is  true  (which  is 
a  mere  assumption),  the  classes  weie  represented  as 
witnostes  only,  not  as  persons  woo  gave  their  con- 
sent to  the  act.  Engelbach  states :  "  Mancipation 
was  originally  a  formal  sale,  in  which  the  publicness 
of  the  transaction  constituted  the  essential  charac- 
teristic. When  the  seller  had  transferred  to  the 
buyer  the  ownership  of  a  thing  before  the  five  rep- 
resentatives of  the  five  classes  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, this  was  as  valid  as  any  other  lex  which  was 
brought  before  the  assembly  of  the  people  and  pass- 
ed into  a  lex.'"  The  whole  meaning  of  this  is  not 
clear,  but  so  far  as  this  it  is  clear  and  true :  the 
testamentum  per  tes  et  libram  difibred  in  no  respects 
as  to  the  capacity  of  the  alienor  from  any  other 
mancipation.  Now  we  must  either  suppose  that 
the  assumed  consent  of  the  popolus  to  the  testa- 
mentary disposition  at  the  cajata  comitia  was  ex- 
pressed by  a  special  enactment,  which  should  trexn- 
fer  the  property  according  to  the  testator's  wish,  or 
that  the  consent  only  must  have  been  given  to  the 
transfer,  and  the  transfer  must  have  been  made  in 
the  usual  way:  the  latter  is  the  only  conceivable 
ease  of  the  two.  In  assuming  this  original  neces- 
sity of  consent  on  the  part  of-  the  populus  to  the 
testamentary  disposition,  we  assume  that  Roman 
property  was  originally  inalienable  at  the  will  of  the 
owner.  This  may  be  true,  bat  it  is  not  yet  shown 
to  be  so. 

The  Twelve  Tables  recognise  a  man's  power  to 
dispose  of  his  property  by  will  as  he  {deased :  "  UH 
Ugaxtit  super  peeimia  tutelave  nut  ret  ila  jut  etto."* 
It  is  generally  admitted,  and  the  extant  passages  are 
consistent  with  the  opinion,  that  the  new  testa- 
mentary form  per  es  et  libram  existed  while  the 
two  original  forms  were  still  in  use.  Now  in  the 
testamentum  per  tes  et  libram  there  is  no  pretence 
for  saying  that  any  consent  was  required  except 
that  of  the  buyer  and  seller;  and  the  Twelve  Tables 
recognise  the  testator's  power  of  disposition.  If, 
then,  the  form  of  testament  at  the  comitia  calata  sub- 
sisted after  the  Twelve  Tables,  we  have,  according 
to  the  views  ofsome  writers,  a  form  of  testamentum 
to  which  the  consent  of  the  testator  was  sufficient, 
and  another  form  in  which  it  was  not.  There  still 
remains  to  those  who  support  this  opinion  the  pow- 
er of  saying  that  the  consent  of  the  sovereign  people 
had  become  a  form,  and  therefore  it  was  indifferent, 
so  far  as  concerns  this  consent,  whether  the  will 
was  made  at  the  comitia,  where  it  would  be  fully 
witnessed,  or  per  ks  et  Ubram,  where  it  would  be 
witnessed  by  the  five  representatives.  But  it  is 
easy  to  suggest  possibilities ;  less  easy  to  weigh  ev- 
>den;e  accurately,  and  to  deduce  its  legitimate  con- 
sequences. 

As  already  observed,  there  seems  to  have  been 
DA  rule  of  law  that  a  testament  must  be  written. 
The  mancipatio  required  no  writing,  nor  did  the  in- 
stitution of  a  heres,  and  the  number  of  witnesses 
were  probably  required  in  order  to  secure  evidence 
of  the  testator's  intentions.    Thus  it  is  said*  that 

1.  (Velwr  die  Vtact^m  xnr  Zeit  der  ZwSlfTafoln,  p.  80.)— 
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the  i  tres  might  either  be  made  by  tral  declaratitit 
{nuticupatio)  or  by  writing.  Written  wills,  however 
were  the  common  form  among  the  Romans,  at  least 
in  the  later  republican  and  in  the  imperial  periods. 
They  were  written  on  tablets  of  wood  or  wax, 
whence  the  word  "  cera"  is  often  usnd  as  equiva- 
lent to  "  tabella  ;"  and  the  expressions  prima,  se- 
cunda  cera,  are  equivalent  to  prima,  secunda  pagina 
The  will  might  be  written  either  by  the  testator  oi 
any  other  person  with  his  consent,  and  sometimes 
it  was  made  with  the  advice  of  a  lawyer.  It  was 
written  in  the  Latin  language  until  A.D.  439,  when 
it  was  enacted  that  wills  might  be  in  Greek.'  By 
the  old  law,  a  legacy  could  not  be  given  in  the  Greek 
language,  though  a  fideicommissum  could  be  so  giv- 
en. It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  originally 
any  signature  by  the  witnesses.  The  will  was  seal- 
ed, but  this  might  be  done  by  the  testator  in  secret, 
for  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  witnesses  should 
know  the  conteitts  of  the  will;  they  were  witnesses 
to  the  formal  act  of  mancipatio,  and  to  the  testator's 
declaration  that  the  tabu]»  which  he  held  in  his 
hand  contained  his  last  will.  It  must,  however, 
have  been  in  some  way  so  marked  as  to  be  recog- 
nised, and  the  practice  of  the  witnesses  (lestet)  Be&- 
ing  and  signing  the  will  became  common.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  witnesses  both  to  seal  {rigiuire), 
that  is,  to  make  a  mark  with  a  ring  {anmdut)  or 
something  else  on  the  wax,  and  to  add  their  names 
(adtcribere).  The  five  witnesses  signed  their  names 
with  their  own  hand,  and  their  subscription  also  de- 
clared whose  will  it  was  that  they  sealed.*  The 
seals  and  subscriptions  appear  to  have  been  on  the 
outside.  A  senatus  consultum,  which  applied  to 
wills  among  other  instruments,  enacted  that  they 
should  be  witnessed  and  signed  as  follows  -  They 
were  to  be  tied  with  a  triple  thread  (linum)  in  tbie 
upper  part  of  the  margin,  which  was  to  be  perfora- 
ted at  the  middle  part,  and  the  wax  was  to  be  pot 
over  the  thread  and  sealed.  Tabulse  which  were 
produced  in  any  other  way  had  no  validity.  (Com- 
pare Paulus,'  where  imposite  seems  to  be  the  true 
reading,  with  Suetonius.*)  A  man  might  make  sev- 
eral copies  of  his  will,  which  was  sometimes  done 
for  the  sake  of  caution.*  When  sealed,  it  was  de- 
posited with  some  friend,  or  in  a  temple,  or  with 
the  vestal  virgins  ;  and  after  the  testator's  death  it 
was  opened  (rc«^'7iarc)  in  due  form.  The  witnesses 
or  the  major  part  were  present,  and  after  they  bad 
acknowledged  their  signatures,  the  thread  (linum) 
was  broken,  and  the  vnll  was  opened  and  read,  and 
a  copy  was  made ;  the  original  was  tlien  sealed 
with  the  public  seal,  and  placed  in  the  archium, 
whence  a  fresh  copy  could  be  got  if  the  first  copy 
should  ever  be  lost.*  This  practice,  described  by 
Paulus,  may  have  been  of  considerable  antiquity. 
The  will  of  Augustus,  which  had  been  deposited 
with  the  vestal  virgins,  was  brought  into  the  senate 
after  his  death  :  none  of  the  witnesses  were  admit- 
ted except  those  of  senatorian  rank ;  the  rest  of  the 
witnesses  acknowledged  their  signatures  outside  of 
the  curia.' 

A  curious  passage  in  a  Novel  of  Theodosius  11. 
(A  D.  439,  De  Tettamentit)  states  the  old  practice 
as  to  the  signature  of  the  witnesses.  "  In  ancient 
times  a  testator  showed  (offerehu)  his  written  tes- 
tament to  the  witnesses,  and  asked  them  to  bea: 
testimony  that  the  will  bad  so  been  shown  to  thenr 
(Matarum  tabularum  perkibere  testivumium),"  which 
are  almost  the  words  of  Gains.  The  Novel  goes  on 
to  state  that  the  ignorant  presumption  of  posterity 
had  changed  the  cautious  rule  of  the  ancient  law, 
and  the  witnesses  were  required  to  know  the  con- 


I.  (Cod.,  »i.,  tit.  SJ,  •.  Jl.)— S.  (Dig.  88,  til.  I,  t.  M.)— 8.  (8 
R.,  tit.  S»,  •. «.)— 4.  (Ner.,  17.)— S  (Suet  Tib.,  ?«.)—».  (PM 
lui.  ir.,  8.1- 1.  (Suet..  Till.,  SI.) 
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teiu  of  the  will ;  the  consequencn  of  wbich  was, 
that  many  persons  preferred  dying  intestate  to  let- 
ting the  contents  of  Iheir  wills  be  known  The 
Novel  enacted  what  we  may  presume  to  have  been 
the  old  usage,  that  the  testator  might  produce  his 
will  sealed,  or  tied  up,  or  only  closed,  and  offer  it  to 
seven  witnesses,  Roman  citizens  and  puberes,  for 
their  lealing  and  subscription,  provided  at  the  same 
time  he  declared  the  instrument  to  be  his  will,  and 
signed  it  in  their  presence,  and  then  the  witnesses 
affixed  their  seals  and  signatures  at  the  same  time 
also. 

A  fragment  of  a  Roman  will,  belonging  to  the  time 
uf  Trajan,  was  published  by  PuggS  in  the  Rheiniteket 
Museum.* 

The  penalties  against  fraud  in  the  case  of  wills 
and  other  instruments  were  fixed  by  the  lex  Corne- 
lia.   (Kid.  Falsuh.) 

The  Edict  established  a  less  formal  kind  of  will, 
since  it  acknowledged  the  validity  of  a  will  when 
there  had  been  no  mancipatio,  provided  there  were 
seven  witnesses  and  seven  seals,  and  the  testator 
had  the  testamentifactio  at  the  time  of  making  the 
will  and  at  the  time  of  his  death.*  The  terms  of 
the  edict  are  given  by  Cicero.*  The  Edict  only 
gave  the  bonorum  possessio,  which  is  the  sense  of 
heredltas  in  the  passage  of  Cicero  referred  to,  as 
well  as  in  Gaius.*  This  so-called  praetorian  testa- 
ment existed  in  the  republican  period,  and  for  a 
long  time  afVer.  Thus  a  man  had  his  choice  be- 
tween two  forms  of  making;  his  will ;  the  civil  form 
by  mancipatio,  and  the  prsiorian  with  seven  seals 
and  seven  witnesses,  and  without  mancipatio  * 

The  prsitorian  testament  prepared  the  way  for 
the  abolition  of  mancipatio,  the  essential  character 
of  a  will  made  according  to  the  jus  civile,  and  in 
the  legislation  of  Justinian  the  form  of  making  a 
testament  was  simplified.  It  requu-ed  seven  male 
witnesses  of  competent  age  and  legal  capacity,  and 
the  act  must  be  done  in  the  presence  of  all,  at  the 
same  place,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  it  must 
be  continuous.  The  testator  might  declare  his  last 
will  orally  {tine  tcriptit)  before  seven  witnesses, 
and  this  was  a  good  will.  If  it  was  a  written  will, 
the  testator  acknowledged  it  before  the  witnesses 
as  his  last  will,  and  put  his  name  to  it,  and  the  wit- 
nesses then  subscribed  their  names  and  affixed  their 
seals.  The  testator  might  write  his  will  or  have  it 
written  by  another  person,  but  such  other  person 
could  derive  no  advantage  under  the  will.    {Vid. 

SiNlTDS  CONSULTUH  LiBONUROM.) 

The  cases  in  which  a  will  was  not  valid,  because 
the  heredes  sui  were  not  expressly  exheredated,  are 
stated  in  Hbkks  (Roman). 

A  testament  which  was  invalid  from  the  first  was 
injustum,  and  never  could  become  valid  :  it  was  non 
jure  factum  when  the  proper  forms  had  not  been 
observed  ;  it  was  nullius  momenti,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  filinsfamiiias  who  is  "  prffiteritus."  A  testament- 
um  justum  might  become  either  ruptum  or  irritum 
in  consequence  of  subsequent  events.' 

A  testament  became  ruptum  if  the  testator  made 
a  subsequent  testament  in  due  form  as  required  by 
law :  and  it  made  no  matter  whether  or  not  there 
turned  out  to  be  a  heres  under  the  second  will ;  the 
)nly  question  was  whether  there  could  have  been 
une.  If,  then,  the  heres  named  in  the  second  will 
refused  the  hereditas,  or  died  either  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  testator,  or  alter  his  death,  and  before  the 
cretio,  or  failed  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the 
will,  or  lost  the  hereditas  under  the  lex  Julia  et 
Papia  Poppaea — in  all  these  cases  the  paterfamilias 
died  intestate. 

I.  (i.,*N,  *e.)— S.  (Gains,  ii.,  HT)— 3.  (in  Verr.,  c.  i.,  4i.) 
—4.  (i.,  lit.)— 6.  (Sarignr,  Boytrag zur  Cnch.  der  RSm. Tec 
Mm.,  ZeilK'hrin,  i ,  78.)— 4.  IDig.  SS,  tit.  S,  •.  1.) 
064 


A  valid  will  became  irritum  if  the  tetlator  aw 
tained  a  capitis  diminutio  after  the  dale  of  the  wiB 
or  if  it  failed  of  effect  because  there  was  no  heres 
Thus  a  prior  will  which  was  invalidated  by  a  subse- 
quent will  was  ruptum ;  and  if  there  was  no  terei 
under  the  subsequent  ^rill,  such  will  was  u-ritum. 

If  a  man  who  had. made  a  wUI  was  taken  prim- 
er by  the  enemy,  his  will  was  good  jure  ixntlimiai 
if  he  returned  home  ;  if  he  di^  in  captivity,  it  wat 
made  as  valid  by  the  lex  C!omelia  as  if  be  ba^  dm 
been  a  captive. 

Though  a  will  might  be  ruptum  or  irritum  by  im 
]os  civile,  it  was  nut  always  without  effect ;  for  the 
bonorum  possessio  secundum  tabolas  migfat  be  hai 
by  the  scriptns  heres,  if  the  will  was  witnessed  by 
seven  witnesses,  and  if  the  testator  bad  the  testa- 
mentifactio. The  distinction  between  the  case  at 
a  will  which  was  invalid  jure  civili  for  want  of  dae 
forms,  and  one  which  was  invalid  for  want  of  legal 
capacity  to  dispose  of  property  by  will,  was  well  rec- 
ognised in  the  time  of  Cicero.  A  will  also  became 
ruptum  by  adgnatio,  that  is,  if  a  suns  heres  was 
born  after  ttie  making  of  the  will,  who  was  not  ei- 
ther instituted  heres,  or  exheredated  as  the  law  re- 
quired. A  quasi  adgnatio  also  arose  by  adoptior, 
or  by  the  in  manom  conventio,  or  by  suocessioo  to 
the  place  of  a  suus  heres,  as  in  the  instance  of  a 
grandson  becoming  a  suus  heres  in  consequence  ol 
the  death  or  the  emancipation  of  a  son  :  a  will  abo 
became  ruptum  by  the  manumission  of  a  son,  that 
is,  where  the  son,  after  a  first  and  second  mancipa- 
tion, returned  into  the  power  of  bis  father.  (Firf 
Emancipatio.) 

A  testament  was  called  inofficiosum  whiclt  wm 
made  in  legal  form,  "  ted  nm  ex  ofido  fieUlu." 
For  instance,  if  a  man  had  exheredated  his  owe 
children,  or  passed  over  his  parents,  or  brothers  m 
sisters,  the  will  was  in  form  a  good  will,  but  if  then 
was  no  sufficient  reason  for  this  exheredatioa  of 
preterition,  the  persons  aggrieved  might  have  ao 
inofficiosi  querela.  The  ground  of  the  complaiot 
was  the  allegation  that  the  testator  was  "  mm  ««u 
meruit,"  so  as  to  have  capacity  to  make  a  wiU.  It 
was  not  alleged  that  he  wiis  funosns  or  demeBt, 
for  these  were  technical  words  which  implied  caB>- 
plete  legal  incapacity.  The  distinction  was  a  fine 
one,  and  worthy  of  the  subtlety  of  the  jurists,  <o 
whom  it  may  be  presumed  to  owe  its  origin.  By 
the  legislation  of  Justinian,  no  person  could  maia- 
tain  a  querela  inofficiosi  beyond  the  degree  of  biM^ 
ers  and  sisters ;  and  brothers  and  sisters  cook 
only  maintain  their  claim  against  "  teripti  heretkt' 
who  were  "  turpet  pertona."  The  complaint  alas 
could  only  be  maintained  in  cases  where  t^  eon- 
plaining  parties  had  no  other  right  or  means  ol  re- 
dress. If  any  portion,  however  small,  was  left  ky 
the  will  to  the  complaining  party,  he  could  not  mata 
tain  a  querela  inofficiosi,  and  he  was  only  entitied 
to  so  much  as  would  make  up  his  proper  share.  If 
the  judex  declared  the  testamenUun  to  be  inofficis- 
smn,  it  was  rescinded  ;  but  if  there  were  several 
heredes,  the  testament  would  only  be  rescinded  ar 
to  him  or  them  against  whose  institution  the  jodcs 
had  pronounced.  The  portion  of  an  hereditas 
which  might  be  claimed  by  the  querela  ioofficioii 
was  one  fourth,  which  was  divided  among  the 
claimants  pro  rata.' 

The  querela  inofficiosi  is  explained  by  Savigay 
with  bis  usual  perspicuity.'  When  a  testator  pass- 
ed over  in  his  will  any  of  his  nearest  kinsfoika, 
who  in  the  case  of  intestacy  would  be  his  berodes 
this  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  person  tho* 
passed  over  had  merited  this  mark  of  the  testator's 
disapprobation.    If  this  opinion  was  unfounded,  the 

1.  (Ton.,  11.)  — S.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  y.,  I.— InM.,  ii,  i,'.  If .— 1% 
5.  tit.  * :  n«  Innlliraotu  TMUmanlo.)— 1.  (Sjraua,  Ac,  b  ,  II? 
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testator  had  done  an  unmerited  injurjr  to  the  person, 
and  his  remedy  was  by  getting  the  will  set  aside, 
is  made  under  the  influence  of  passion.  If  the  will 
iras  set  aside,  the  testator  was  thereby  declared  to 
lave  died  intestate,  and  the  complainant  obtained 
\he  hereditas  which  was  the  immediate  object  of 
'im  querela,  or  his  share  of  it.  But  the  ultimate 
»bject  of  the  querela  was  the  public  re-establish- 
oent  of  the  injured  honour  of  the  complainant, 
irho  in  this  action  appeared  in  a  hostile  position 
^th  respect  to  the  testator  who  had  brought  his 
tharacter  in  question.  Cinsequently,  this  action 
aad  for  its  ultimate  object  vindicta,  and  the  pecu- 
tiarity  of  the  action  consisted  in  the  difference  be- 
tween this  ultimate  object  of  the  action  and  the 
immediate  object  of  it  (property),  which  was  mere- 
■y  a  means  to  the  ultimate  object.    ( Vid.  Vindicta.) 

Tuere  is  no  eTidence  to  show  when  the  querela 
inofficiosi  was  introduced  as  a  mode  of  setting  aside 
a  will.  The  phrase  testamentum  inofficiosum  oc- 
;;urs  in  Cicero  and  in  Quintilian.' 

CkKiicilli  were  an  informal  will :  they  may  be  de- 
tned  to  be  a  testamenUuy  disposition  of  such  a 
tind  which  does  not  allow  the  direct  appointment 
w  exheredation  of  a  heres,  even  though  the  codi- 
tilli  are  confirmed  by  a  testament ;  but  he  who  was 
appointed  heres  by  a  testament  might  be  request- 
ed by  codicilli  to  give  the  hereditas  to  another  alto- 
gether or  in  part,  even  though  the  codicilli  were  not 
confirmed  by  a  testament.  A  legacy  could  not  be 
given  by  codicilli  unless  the  codicilli  were  con- 
firmed by  a  wiU;  and  this  must  be  the  case  to 
which  Pliny  refers.'  Acilianus  had  made  Pliny 
'  here*  ex  prj-te,"  but  he  had  also  made  codicilli  in 
bis  own  haridwriting,  which,  as  Pliny  alleges,  were 
void  (pro  vm  ecnptu  habendi),  because  they  were 
not  confirmed  by  the  will.  Now,  as  already  ob- 
ierred,  it  appears  from  Gains'  that  a  person  who 
was  appointed  heres  by  a  will  might  be  required 
^y  codicilli  to  give  the  whole  hereditas  or  a  part  to 
mother,  even  though  the  codicilli  were  not  confirm- 
ed by  a  will.  But  Pliny  is  speaking  of  codicilli 
which  were  void  for  want  of  a  testamentary  con- 
.innation  ;  and  this,  as  we  learn  from  Gaius,  is  the 
^ase  of  a  legacy  given  by  codicilli  which  have  not 
been  confirmed  by  a  will.  This  confirmation  might 
oe  either  prospective  or  retrospective  {*i  in  tuta- 
venlo  caverit  teetator,  ut  qtadquid  in  eodictUit  ecrip- 
lerit,  id  ratum  tit  ,-*  quo$  nomthmo*  ftcerif).  This 
passage  of  Pliny,  as  to  the  confirmation  of  codicilli 
by  a  testament,  has  sometimes  been  misunder- 
stood. It  is  stated,*  "  ConjuMinlur  codicilli  quatuor 
modi$ :  aul  enim  infuturum  confirmantur  oat  in  pret- 
teritum,  aul  per  fideicommitsum  lettamenlo  facto  out 
tine  teitamenlo."  These  four  modes  are  referred 
to  in  Gaius:  the  firat  two  are  contained  in  the 
words  above  quoted,  "  h  in  tutamento,"  &.C. :  the 
third  is  the  case  of  the  heres  institutus  being  re- 
quired to  give  the  hereditas  to  another  person  by 
codicilli  non  confirmati ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  case 
of  a  fideicommissum  given  by  codicilli  of  a  person 
who  made  no  other  testamentary  disposition.  It 
was  a  rule  of  law  that  codicilli,  when  duly  made, 
were  to  be  considered  (except  in  a  few  cases)  as 
incorporated  in  the  will  at  the  time  when  the  will 
was  made,  a  principle  which  led  to  various  le^ 
conclusions,  which  the  Roman  jurists  deduced  with 
their  usual  precision.^ 

Originally  there  was  probably  no  particular  form 
required  for  codicilli ;  but  there  must  have  been 
evideLHse  of  their  containing  the  testator's  inten- 
tion. Subsequently  witnesses  .wgre  required,  and 
five  witnesses  were  sufficient  for  coJicilli  made  in 

1.  (loft.  Or.,  ix..  %)  —  %.  (Ep.,  ii.  19.)  — 8.  (ii.,  S73.)— 4. 
(Ctiaa,  ii.,X70.)— ».  (Dig.  39,  tit.  7,  i  8.;— «  (Id.  ili.)— 7. 'Di«. 
tt,  lit.  7,  •.  1.) 


writing,  if  the  witnesses  subscribed  tl.el;  names  M 
the  codicilli.'  But  a  man  could,  without  writing 
and  in  the  presence  of  five  witnesses,  impose  a 
fideicommissum  on  his  heres.  A  testament  which 
was  defective  as  such,  might  be  efiectual  as  codi- 
cilli. The  power  to  mal(e  codicilli  was  the  sanu; 
as  the  power  to  make  a  testament.* 

The  subject  of  Roman  testaments  can  only  be 
satisfactorily  expounded  in  a  large  treatise,  and  it 
would  require  to  be  treated  historically.  The  pre- 
ceding sketch  may  be  useful,  and  generally  true, 
and  it  afiTects  to  be  nothing  more. 

TESTIS.     (Kid.  Oath,  Roman,  p.  670.) 

TESTU'DO  (x'^^iJi^),  a  Tortoise,  was  the  name 
given  to  several  other  objects. 

1.  To  the  Lyra,  because  it  was  sometimes  madt: 
of  a  tortoise-shell.    (Vid.  Ltm..) 

3.  To  an  arched  or  vaulted  roof.*  ( Vid.  Tex- 
PLUM,  p.  959.)  Thus,  in  a  Roman  house,  when  the 
cavum  aedium  was  roofed  all  over,  and  had  no 
opening  or  compluvium  in  the  centre,  the  cavum 
sdium  was  called  testudo.*  (Vid.  Housk,  Roman, 
p.  616.  517  N 

3.  To  a  military  machine  moving  upon  wheels 
and  roofed  over,  used  in  besieging  cities,  under- 
which  the  soldiers  worked  in  undermining  the 
walls,  or  otherwise  destroying  them.*  It  was  usual- 
ly covered  with  raw  hides  or  other  materials  which 
could  not  easily  be  set  on  fire.  The  battering-ram 
{vid.  Aries)  was  frequently  placed  under  a  testudo 
of  this  kind,  which  was  then  called  Testudo  arietor 
ria.*  Vitruvius  also  mentions  and  explains  the 
construction  of  several  other  military  machines  to 
which  the  name  of  testudines  was  given.' 

4.  The  name  of  testudo  was  also  applied  to  the 
covering  made  by  a  close  body  of  soldiers,  who 
placed  their  shields  over  their  heads  to  secure 
themselves  against  the  darts  of  the  enemy.  Tb* 
shields  fitted  so  closely  together  as  to  present  one 
unbroken  surface,  without  any  interstices  betweer 
them,  and  were  also  se  firm  that  men  could  wall 
upon  them,  and  even  horses  and  chariots  be  drivei 
over  them.*  A  testudo  was  formed  {tuludinem  fa 
cere)  either  in  battle,  to  ward  oflT  the  arrows  and 
other  missiles  of  the  enemy,  or,  which  was  more 
frequently  the  case,  to  form  a  protection  to  the  sol- 
diers when  they  advanced  to  the  walls  or  gales  of 
a  town  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  them.*    (S*e 


1.  (Cod  ,  Ti.,  tit.  as.)— t.  (Dig.  V),  tit.  7 .  Da  Jo.a  CodiciU 
ram.)— 3.  (Vire..  ..En.,  i.,  505.— Cic,  Brut.,  a.)— 4.  (Viur.,  t- 
I,.,  T.,  161,  ed.  MOller.)  — 5.  (Cm  ,  B.  O., ».,  48.  43.— B.  C,  il , 
a.)— «.  (Viiniv.,  X.,  19,  p.  3Sa,  Bip  ;  — 7.  ,'i.,  SO.  SI.— Comput 
Pdyb.,  ii.,41.)— 8.  (Diua  Can.,  xlii.,  30.)— 9.  (Dion  Cua.  ,' 
c— LiT.,  I.,  43.— Cm.,  B.  C,  ii., «  -Sail.,  Jug ,  94.) 
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,/ioeeJing  cu  ,  taken  from  the  Antonine  color,  j.) 
Sometimes  tl.e  shieldn  were  disposed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  the  testudo  slope.  The  soldiers  in  the 
first  line  stood  upright,  those  in  the  second  stooped 
a  little,  and  each  Une  successively  was  a  little  low- 
er than  the  preceding  down  to  the  last,  where  the 
soldiers  rested  on  ore  knee.  Such  a  disposition 
of  the  shields  was  called  Fattigata  tettudo,  on  ac- 
count of  their  sloping  like  the  roof  of  a  building. 
The  advantages  of  this  plan  were  obvious :  the 
stones  and  missiles  thrown  upon  the  shields  rolled 
off  them  like  water  from  a  roof;  besides  which, 
other  soldiers  frequently  advanced  upon  them  to 
attack  the  enemy  upon  the  walls.  The  Romans 
were  accustomed  to  form  this  kind  of  testudo,  as 
an  exercise,  in  the  games  of  the  circus.' 

*II.  Ct^Atif  and  x'^*"^),  the  Tortoise  or  Tettudo. 
"TTie  Greek  writers  describe  several  species  of 
both  the  I«nd  and  Sea  Tortoise.  Of  the  sea-turtle, 
they  were,  of  course,  best  acquainted  with  those 
species  which  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 
iElian,  however,  also  makes  mention  of  the  Indian. 
The  species  which  the  ancients  may  be  supposed 
to  have  known  most  familiarly  are  the  Tftudo  lyra, 
T.  Graca,  and  T.  geometriea.  (On  the  use  of  the 
turtle  by  the  ancients  as  an  article  of  food,  con- 
sult Schweighacuser,  Ad  Athen.,  viii.,  7. — Gemer, 
De  Ajual. — Actuanut,  lib.  iv. ;  and  Zenobiiu,  Cent., 
iv.,  1 3. )  The  Ifivt  is  the  Speckled  Tortoise,  or  Emys 
Europaa."* 
TETRADRAOHMUM.  (Vid.  Dsachma.) 
TETRARCHES  or  TETRARCHA  {rtTpapxnc). 
This  word  wiis  originally  used,  according  to  its 
etymological  meaning,  to  signify  the  governor  of 
the  fourth  pan  ol  a  country  (rerpapxia  or  rtrpadap- 
xla).  We  have  an  example  in  the  ancient  division 
of  Thessaly  into  lour  tetrarchies,  which  was  revi- 
ved by  Philip.'  (Vid.  Taoos.)  Each  of  the  three 
Gallic  tribes  which  settled  in  Galatia  was  divided 
into  four  tetrarchies,  each  ruled  by  a  tetrarcb.* 
This  arrangement  subsisted  till  the  latter  times  of 
the  Roman  Republic,*  but  at  last  the  twelve  te- 
trarchs  of  Gallo-Gnecia  were  reduced  to  one,  name- 
ly, Deiotarus.*  Some  of  the  tribes  of  Syria  were 
ruled  by  tetrarchs,  and  several  of  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Herod  ruled  in  Palestine  with  this  title.' 
Niebuhr*  remarks  that  the  tetrarchs  in  Sjrria  were 
temindars,  who  occupied  the  rank  of  sovereigns, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  zemindars  of  Bengal  suc- 
ceeded under  Lord  Comwallis  in  getting  them- 
selves recognised  as  dependant  princes  and  abso- 
lute proprietors  of  the  soil. 

In  the  later  period  of  the  Republic  and  under 
the  Empire,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  used  the 
title  (as  also  those  of  ethnarck  and  vhylarch)  to  des- 
ignate those  tributary  princes  who  were  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  called  kings.* 

*TETRIX  (Tirpii,  or  -of,  or  -auv),  a  bird  noti- 
C3d  by  Aristotle,  and  supposed  to  be  the  Otu  Te- 
fax,  or  Little  Bustard." 
TETRO'BOLUS.    (Vid.  Drachha.) 
TETTAPA'KONTA,  01.    {Vid.  Foetv,  The.) 
•TETTIGOMETRA  (rnrtyo^rpa),  a  term 
meaning  Uterally  *'  the  mother  of  the  Tettix,"  or 
Cicada.    In  reality,  however,  it  indicates  merely 


1  (Lit.,  zUt.,  t.— Pol]rb.,  xxfiii.,  !>.)—>.  (jEliui,  N.  A.,  xir., 
n,  Ac.— Adms,  Appnid.,  «.  t.  x/Aii(.)  —  1.  (Haijncnt.,  ■.  t. 
Tcpan'a.— Stnbo,430.— Dcmonh.,  Philipp.,  ii.,  p.  117.— Eo- 
n>,  AlMtt.,  IIM.  — Thirlwall-s  Greece,  -n.,  p.  13,  14.)— 4. 
(8t™l)0,M«,«67.— Plin.,  H.  N..  T.,4a.)  — S.  (Appian,  Mithrid., 
4«.— Syr.,  SO.— Bell.  Ci»..  ii.,  88.)  — «.  (Li».i  Epit,,  94.  —  Cic, 
Pro  Deiot.,  15.— Hirtiiu,  De  Bell.  Alex.,  «7.)— T.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
T.,  16,  It.  —  Jeaeph.,  Antiq.,  xir.,  13,  t  I ;  xrii.,  8,  t  I :  xi.,  4,  ( 
18 i  x-ii.,  II,  ♦  I  ;,ii.,  »,  4  1.— Vit.,  ll.)-8.  (Hilt.  orRume,  ii., 
p.  135.)— ».  (Corapara  Lucan,  »ii.,  887.  —  Sail.,  Cat.,  JO.— Cic, 
Pro  Mil.,  S8 ;  in  Vatin.,  H.— Hor.,  Sat.,  i.,  3,  IS.— Vea  Patere., 
B.,  51.— Tacit.,  Ann..  it.,»5.)  — 10.  (Anttot.,  H.  A.,  Vi.,  ».— 
Athea.,  ix. — Adoina.  Avnend.,  a.  v.) 


IHARGELU. 

that  intermediate  condition  of  the  n^mfi..  pki  ti 
the  development  ot  the  ornms  of  flight' 

•TETTIX  (rerrif),  the  Cicada.    ( Vid.  Jicau  > 

•TEUTHIS  (rwtfif),  a  species  of  cnttto-fah,  lu£ 
LoUgo  parva  of  Rondelet.  "  Belon  sajrs  its  ItiKm 
name  is  Calaman,  and  hence  Hollar.d,  in  hit  itu>, 
lation  of  Pliny,  calls  it  die  Cabunsty,  which  aane 
of  it  is  still  retained."* 

*TEIJTHOS  (re«0af ),  a  species  i  ( cnttle-liih  lUl 
to  the  preceding.  It  is  the  LoHgt  mtfn*  of  Roa- 
delet,  or  the  Sefna  loligo,  L.,  called  in  English  Urn 
Sleeve-fish.  Tlie  late  writers  on  Nataral  Hiitoi; 
give  it  the  name  of  Loligo  vulgarit.' 

•TEUTLOS  (TrfrAof,  -ov,  -lov,  -tf,  or  wSrAwV 
the  Beet,  or  Beta  vulgarit.     {Vid.  Bita.) 

TEXTOR,  TEXTRINXM.    ( Vid.  T«li,  p.  9SS.) 

THALA.MITOI,  THALA'MIOI  (*aV'™.  *»• 
U/uoi.)    { Vid.  Ships,  p.  8B8.) 

•THALASSOCRAMBE  {^aJiaaooKpiiii^),  calM 
by  Dioscorides  xpaftH^  ^aXiimna,  the  Sea  Kii,a 
Convcltmlttt  toldanella.* 

*THALICTRON  {^aXucTpov),  a  plant,  the  TMe- 
inm  mintu,  or  Lesser  Meadow-rue.  Aeeonling  a 
Hardouin,  it  is  the  Tkidietnm  of  Pliny.' 

THALYSIA  (OaXvoia),  a  festival  celebnted  ii 
honour  of  Oiouysus  and  Demeter,*  or,  aecoidiiig 
to  others,  of  Demettn'  alone,  as  it  is  descrilied  1^ 
Theocritus  in  his  seventh  idyl,  and  by  the  gnu- 
marians  vrbi  ^note  the  argumenta  to  the  sane. 
It  was  held  in  sutinini,  after  the  harvest,  to  tlnik 
the  gods  for  the  beiieliis  they  had  conferred  upon 
men.' 

•THAPSI/V  (tfoVia).  ti  plant  used  to  dyejeUo*, 
which  some  lexicographers  make  to  be  the  Molleii, 
t.  «.,  Verbojeum  ihajuut.  or  the  TTutptia  nllou  « 
fatida,  L.  Dierbach  holds  it  to  be  a  specie*  li 
deadly  carrot,  Thapnagargani4M;  but  Sprengd  pi^ 
fers  the  Thapna  aslcepiim.  Stackhoose  is  doMM 
even  as  to  that  genus.  "  It  appears  to  me  hig^ 
probable,^'  says  Adams,  "  that  the  Turbtik  of  t. 
Arabians  is  the  Thapeia  root  of  the  Greeks.'" 

THARGE'LIA  (■9apyv>.io-\  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Athens  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  ThargeUoii,  in  hon- 
our of  Apollo  and  Artemis,*  or,  according  to  the 
scholiast  on  .Aristophanes,"  in  honour  of  Heliaa 
and  the  Here ;  the  latter  statement,  however,  it 
in  substance  the  same  as  the  former.  The  ApoUc 
who  was  honoured  by  this  festival  was  the  Deliaa 
ApoUo." 

The  real  festival,  or  the  Thargelia  in  a  narrowei 
sense  of  the  word,  appears  to  have  taken  place  on 
the  7th,  and  on  the  preceding  day  the  city  of  Ath- 
ens, or  rather  its  inhabitants,  were  purified."  The 
manner  in  which  this  purification  was  effected  is 
very  extraordinary,  and  is  certainly  a  remnant  of 
very  ancient  ritw,  for  two  persoi'is  were  pat  to 
death  on  that  day,  and  the  one  died  on  behalf  of 
the  men,  and  the  other  on  behalf  of  the  women  of 
Athens.  The  name  by  which  these  victims  wore 
designated  was  ^apfuutd :  according  to  some  'ac- 
counts, both  of  them  were  men,  but  according  to 
others,  the  one  dying  on  behalf  of  the  women  was 
a  woman,  and  the  other  a  man."  On  the  day  when 
the  sacrifice  was  to  be  performed,  the  Tietims  were 
led  out  of  the  city  to  a  place  near  the  sea,  with  tha 
accompanunent  of  a  peculiar  melody,  called  xpailiK 
v6/iot,  played  on  the  flute.'*    The  neck  of  the  one 


1.  (Aiiatot.,  n.  A.,T.,S«.— Adama,  Appeal.,  a.  ?.)—*.  (Ada^ 
Append.,  a.  t.)  —  3.  (Adana,  Append.,  a.  t.)  —  4.  (Geopoa.,  xii., 
I.  — Dioaeor.,  ii.,  148.  —  Adams,  Append.,  a.  r.)  — 5.  (Diaanir., 
iv.,  90.  — Plin.,  H.  N.,  zxrii.,  IIS,  —  Adams,  Append.,  a  t.) — 4. 
(Menand.  Rhet.,  quoted  by  Menrsiaa.)— 7.  (Spanheim  ad  CaUi- 
mach.,  liymn.  in  Cer.,  SO  and  137.  — WOstcmaon  ail  TbeocTit. 
Idyll.,  Til.,  3.)— 8.  (Dioaeor.,  ir.,  154.— Theophr.,  H.  P^  ;».,» 
— Adams,  Append.,  t.  t.) — 0.  (Etym.  Mag.  —  Saidas,  a.  r  ©or 
yi!X.a.)— 10.  <Bqoit.,  1405.)— 11.  (Athen.,  x.,  p.  4*4.)— 19.  (Pl«t. , 
Symp.,  viii.,  1. — Diog.  Laeit.,  ii.,  44.— Barpoer.,  a.  r  ■trinfixi  I 
—IS.  (Heaych.,  a.  t.  ^afiutot.)—!*.  (BnycV..  a  t.) 
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«mo  died  for  the  men  was  sutronnded  with  a  gar- 
land of  black  figs,  that  of  the  other  with  a  garland 
of  white  ones ;  and  while  they  were  proceeding  to 
the  place  of  their  destiny,  they  were  beaten  with 
rods  of  fig-wood,  and  figs  and  other  things  were 
thrown  at  them  Cheese,  figs,  and  cake  were  put 
into  then-  hands  that  they  might  eat  them.  They 
were  at  last  bnmed  on  a  funeral  pile  made  of  wild 
fig-wood,  and  their  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  sea 
and  scattered  to  the  winds.>  Some  writers  main- 
tain, fiom  a  passage  of  Ammonius,*  that  they  were 
thrown  into  the  sea  alive ;  but  thiis  passage  leaTes 
the  matter  uncertain.  We  are  not  informed  wheth- 
er this  expiatoiy  and  purifying  sacrifice  was  offered 
regularly  every  year,  but  from  the  name  of  the  vic- 
tims (^ap/toKoi),  as  well  as  from  the  whole  account 
of  Ts^tzes,  which  is  founded  on  good  authorities, 
it  appears  highly  probable  that  this  sacrifice  only 
took  place  in  case  of  a  heavy  calamity  having  be- 
fallen the  city  ivoaovaiK  r$f  iroXcuf ),  such  as  the 
plague,  a  &mine,  ius.  What  persons  were  chosen 
.IS  victims  on  such  occasions  is  not  mentioned,  and 
we  only  learn  from  Suidas'  that  ^hey  were  kept  at 
the  public  expense  (dtinoaif  rpt^oftevoi).  But  they 
were  in  all  probability  criminals  sentenced  to  death, 
and  who  were  kept  by  the  slate  from  the  time  of 
their  condemnation  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  Tharge- 
lia.  In  the  earlier  times,  however,  they  were  not 
criminals,  but  either  crhtples,*  or  persons  who  of- 
fered to  die  voluntarily  ibr  the  good  of  their  ooon- 
tiy* 

The  second  day  of  the  Thargelia  was  solemnized 
with  a  procession  and  an  agon,  which  consisted  of  a 
cyclic  choms  performed  by  men  at  the  expense  of 
a  choragus.*  The  prize  of  the  victor  in  this  agon 
was  a  tripod,  which  he  bad  to  dedicate  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Apollo  which  bad  been  built  by  Pisistratus.' 
On  this  day  it  was  customary  for  persons  who  were 
adopted  into  a  family  to  be  solemnly  registered,  and 
received  into  the  genos  and  the  phratria  of  the 
adoptive  parents.  This  solemnity  was  the  same  as 
that  of  registering  one's  own  children  at  the  apa- 
turia.*    (Vii.  Adoption,  Griec.) 

Respecting  the  origin  of  the  Thargelia  there 
are  two  accounts.  According  to  Istrus,'  the  fop- 
uaicoi  derived  their  name  from  one  Pharmacus, 
who,  having  utolen  the  sacred  vials  of  Apollo,  and 
Ming  caught  in  the  act  by  the  men  of  AchUles, 
was  stoned  to  death,  and  this  event  was  commem- 
L'lated  by  the  awful  sacrifice  at  the  Thargelia. 
Helladius,"  on  the  other  hand,  states  that  at  first 
these  expiatory  sacrifices  were  offered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purifying  the  city  of  contagious  diseases, 
as  the  Athenians,  after  the  death  of  the  Cretan 
Androgens,  were  visited  by  the  plague." 

THEATRUM  {^iarpov).  The  Athenians,  before 
tbo  time  of  ^Eschylus,  had  only  a  wooden  scafibld- 
ing  on  which  their  dramas  were  performed.  Such  a 
wooden  theatre  was  only  erected  for  the  time  of  the 
Dionysiac  festivals,  and  was  afterward  palled  down. 
The  first  drama  that  ^Escbylos  brought  upon  the 
stage  was  performed  upon  such  a  wooden  scaflTold, 
and  it  is  recorded  as  a  singular  and  ominous  coin- 
cidenoe,  that  on  that  occasion  (600  B.C.)  the  scaf- 
folding broke  down.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
■och  an  accident,  the  building  of  a  stone  theatre 
was  forthwith  commenced  on  the  southeastern  de- 

1.  (Tiatlas,  Chil.,  t.,  t5.)  —  1  (Da  DilTerailU  Vnub.,  p.  MS, 
•d.  V«lck.)  —J.  (•.  T.  ^(uiraf.)— 4.  (Teitze«,  1.  c— Schol.  ad 
4rtetoph.,  Ran.,  7S3.) — 6.  (Atben.,  ix.,  p.  370.  —  Saidu,a.  v. 
napmrci  }—9,  (Ljrnu,  Da  Maaar.  aooapt.,  p.  tU.  —  Aalipboii, 
Da  Chotaot.,  a.  if.— Daiaoath.  io  Mid.,  p.  SI7.I  — 7.  (Soidai,  a. 
r.TH9tm')—S.  (Itani.  Da  ApoUod. herod.,  e.  I}.— Da  AriaUrch. 
karad.,  c.  8.)— 0.  (ap.  Phot.,  L»x.,  p.  407.— Etjrm.  Maf.  and  Bar- 
pocnc,  a.  T.  tapiiajci(.)—10.  (p.  S34,  3.)—  II.  (Yid.  Manraioa, 
Oracis  Feriata,  a.  t.  eafYtXia.  —  Boda,  Geach.  der  Ljrr-  Dicht- 
kunat  der  Hallan.,  i.,  p.  178,  Ae.,  whara  an  aocouat  ia  alao  givaa 
*ftbe  Ktatbit  fiiuf.) 


scent  of  the  acropolis,  in  the  lieateh  ;  for  .t  ^h^ulc' 
be  observed  that  throughout  Qreece  theatres  were 
always  built  upon  eminences,  or  on  the  sloping  side 
of  a  bill.  The  new  Athenian  theatre  was  bu  It  on  a 
very  large  scale,  and  appears  to  have  been  con- 
structed with  great  skill  in  regard  to  its  acoustic 
and  perspective  arrangements,  but  the  name  of  th< 
architect  is  not  known.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
dramas  were  performed  in  this  new  theatre  as  sooi. 
as  it  was  practicable,  and  before  it  was  compleielv 
finished,  which  did  not  take  place  till  about  B.O 
340,  unless  we  adopt  the  untenable  supposition  that 
the  completion  of  the  Attic  theatre  at  this  time  re- 
fers to  a  second  theatre.'  During  this  long  inter- 
val of  forty  olympiads,  theatres  were  erected  in  all 
parts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  although  Athens 
was  the  centre  of  the  Greek  dramei,  and  the  only 
place  which  produced  great  master-works  in  this  de- 
partment of  literature.  It  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  theatres  are  mentioned  in  several  parts 
of  Greece  where  the  worship  of  Dionysus  and  the 
drama  connected  with  it  did  not  exist,  so  that  these 
buildings  were  devoted  to  other  public  exhibitions. 
Thus,  at  Athens  itself,  there  were,  in  later  tiroes,  be- 
sides the  theatre  in  the  Lenna,  two  others,  viz.,  the 
'kffAvntiov  and  the  tni  'VriyH^^  ^iarpov,  which 
were  not  destined  for  dramatic  performances,  but 
were  only  places  in  which  the  sophists  held  their 
declamations.  At  Sparta  there  was  a  theatre  of 
white  marble,*  in  which  assemblies  of  the  peo- 
ple were  held,  choral  dances  performed,  and  the 
like  ;*  for  the  festive  joy  of  Dionysus  and  the 
regular  drama  were  foreign  to  the  Spartans.  All 
the  theatres,  however,  which  were  constructed  in 
Greece,  were  probably  built  aAer  the  model  of  that 
of  Athens,  and,  with  slight  deviations  and  modifi- 
cations, they  all  resembled  one  another  in  the  main 
points,  as  is  seen  in  the  numerous  ruins  of  theatres 
in  various  parts  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Sicily. 
Some  of  them  were  of  prodigious  dimensions.  The 
theatre  of  Epidaurus,  in  the  grove  of  Asclepius,  of 
which  considerable  ruins  are  still  extant,  excellec 
in  beauty  the  Roman  theatres,*  and  in  size  ever 
that  of  Megalopolis,  which  was  reckoned  the  largest 
theatre  in  Greece.*  The  great  number  of  ruins  of 
theatres  may  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  par 
tiality  of  the  Greeks  for  such  magnificent  buildings, 
and  of  their  gigantic  dimensions.  The  ruins  of  um 
theatre  of  Argos  encloses  a  space  of  iSO  feet  in  di- 
ameter ;  the  theatre  of  Ephesus  is  even  660  feet  in 
diameter.  Upon  these  ruins,  see  the  woiks  of 
Clarke,  Dodwell,  Leake,  Hughes,  Arundeil,  and  tb# 
Supplement  to  Stuart's  Antiquilit*  of  Athens. 

The  construction  of  the  Greek  theatres  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  dispute  in  mod- 
em times,  and,  although  all  the  best  writers  agree 
on  the  great  divisions  of  wh'ih  a  theatre  consisted, 
the  details  are  in  many  cases  mere  matters  of  con- 
jecture. The  Attic  theatre  was,  like  all  the  Greek 
theatres,  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  place  for 
the  spectators  formed  the  upper  or  northwestern, 
and  the  stage,  with  all  that  belonged  to  it,  the  south- 
eastern part,  and  between  these  two  parts  lay  the 
orchestra.  We  shall  consider  each  of  the  three  di- 
visions separately,  together  with  its  parts  and  suh 
divisions,  referring  the  reader  to  the  annexed  plan, 
which  has  been  made  from  the  remains  of  Greek 
theatres  still  extant,  and  from  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  passages  in  ancient  writers  which  de- 
scribe the  whole  or  parts  of  a  theatre,  especially  io 
Vitruvius  and  Pollux. 

1.  The  jiace  for  the  spectators  was,  in  a  narrow- 
er sense  of  the  word,  called  ^tarpov.    The  seats 

L  (Paoa.,  i.,  »,  t  l«.— Plat.,  Vit.  x.  Orat,  p.  841,  c. ;  8M 
«.)  —  ».  (Paoa.,  iii.,  14, ♦  I.)— 3.  (Athan..  i».,  p.  139;  xir.,  | 
831.)— 4.  (Paai  .  ii.,  S7.  »  9  )-9.  (Paoa.,  vlii.,  33,  «  I .) 
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iw  tbe  spectators,  which  were  in  most  cases  cot 
out  of  the  rock,  consisted  of  rows  of  benches  rising 
onr  above  another ;  the  rows  themselves  (a)  formed 
parts  (nearly  three  fourths)  of  concentric  circles, 
and  were  at  intervals  divided  into  compartments 
by  one  or  more  broad  passages  (b)  running  between 
them,  and  parallel  with  the  benches.  These  pas- 
sagen  were  called  iiaiuiuiTa  or  KaraTo/tal,  Latin 
fracinctionea,^  and  when  the  concourse  of  people 
was  very  great  in  a  theatre,  many  persons  might 
stand  in  them.  One  side  of  such  a  passage  formed 
towards  the  upper  rows  of  benches  a  wall,  in  which, 
m  some  theatres,  though  perhaps  not  at  Athens, 
niches  were  excavated,  which  contained  metal  ves- 
sels (.ix^ta)  to  increase  the  sounds  coming  from  the 
stage  and  orchestra.*  Across  the  rows  of  benches 
ran  stairs,  by  which  peraons  might  ascend  from  the 
lowest  to  tbe  highest.  But  these  stairs  ran  in 
straight  lines  only  from  one  prscinctio  to  another, 
and  the  stairs  in  the  next  series  of  rows  were  just 
between  the  two  stairs  of  the  lower  series  of  bench- 
es. By  this  course  of  the  stairs  the  seats  were  di- 
vided into  a  number  of  compartments  resembling 
cones  from  which  the  t9ps  are  cut  off;  hence  they 
weie  termed  xtpKiitf,  and  in  Latin  cunei.  The 
whole  of  the  place  for  the  spectators  (Aiarpov)  was 
sometimes  designated  by  the  name  KciXov,  Latin 
eavea,  it  being  in  most  cases  a  real  excavation  of  the 
rock.  Above  tbe  highest  rrw  of  benches  there  rose 
a  covered  portico  (c),  which  of  course  far  exceeded 


olutions  and  dances,  for  which  parpoae  it  wm  ci>« 
erved  with  boards.  As  the  chorus  was  the  element 
out  of  which  the  drama  rose,  so  tbe  orchestra  was 
originally  the  most  important  part  of  a  theatre :  H 
formed  the  centre  round  which  all  tbe  other  parts  tt 
the  building  were  grouped.  In  the  centre  of  the  en 
cle  of  the  orchestra  was  the  #ifu'.\9,  that  is,  tbe  al 
tar  of  DIcnysus  {d),  which  was,  of  coarse,  oeaicr  to 
t*ie  stag?  than  to  the  seats  of  tbe  spectatora,  tbe 
dittanco  iTroai  which  was  precisely  tbe  length  of  a 
radias  of  tke  .^iircle.  In  a  wider  sense,  tke  orehca- 
tra  comprise.-!  tho  broad  passages  (ndpti^H,  t)  oc 
each  side  between  the  projecting  wings  oCih-^  stage 
and  the  seats  of  tbe  spectators,  through  wbi.Si  the 
chorus  entered  tho  orchestra.  The  chorus  general- 
ly arranged  itself  ir  the  space  between  tbe  ihymde 
and  the  stage.  The  tbymele  itself  was  of  a  s^iare 
form,  and  was  used  for  various  pomn^^,  according 
to  the  nature  of  tbe  different  plays,  Mien  as  a  fooer- 
al  monument,  an  altar,  &e.  It  was  made  of  boarda, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sid.^  with  steps.  It  thus 
stood  upon  a  raised  platform,  which  was  sometimes 
occupied  by  the  leader  of  the  chorus,  the  flute-play- 
er, and  the  rhabdophori.'  Tbe  flute-|dayer,  as  well 
as  the  prompter  {imoloXrit,  mtmiler),  were  generally 
placed  behind  the  tbymele,  so  as  to  tkee  the  stage, 
and  not  to  be  seen  by  the  spectators.*  The  orehee- 
tra,  as  well  as  the  ■SiaTpm,  lay  under  the  open  sky : 
a  roof  is  nowhere  mentioned. 
3.  Tlie  stage.    Steps  led  from  each  side  of  tbe 


in  height  the  opposite  buildings  by  which  the  stage   orchestra  to  tbe  stage,  and  by  them  the  choras 


was  surrounded,  and  appears  to  have  also  contrib- 
uted to  increase  the  acoustic  effect.'  The  entran- 
ces to  the  seats  of  the  spectators  were  partly  un- 
der ground,  and  led  to  the  lowest  rows  of  benches, 
while  the  upper  rows  must  have  been  accessible 
torn  above.* 

3.  The  orchestra  (bpxiorpa)  was  a  circular  level 
space  extending  in  front  of  the  spectators,  and 
somewhat  below  the  lowest  row  of  benches.  But 
,t  was  not  a  complete  circle,  one  segment  of  it  be- 
ing appropriated  to  the  stage.  The  orchestra  was 
the  place  for  the  chorus,  where  it  performed  its  ev- 


1.  (VitniT^  r.,  3  ud  7.  —  BaUar,  Anecdot.,  p.  170.  —  PuUoz, 

OncMn.,  IT.,  1S3 HarpocTmc.  and  Sutdna,  a.  t.  KararoijJi.)  —  S. 

(VitiDT.,  i..  I,  t  V  ;  T.,4.— Stiaaliu,  Archtol.dar  Baukunat,  &c., 
ii..  I,  p  ISO.)— 3.  (Apuleina,  Met.,  iii.,  p.  49,  Bip.)— 4.  (Pollui, 
Paoni.,  ia.,  lU.— Alhen.,  air.,  023.) 
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prooably  ascended  the  stage  whenever  it  took  a  real 
part  in  the  action  itself  The  beck  side  of  the  stage 
was  closed  by  a  wall  called  the  mifi^  or  tcflia,  frooi 
which  on  each  side  a  wing  projected,  whidt  was 
called  the  irapaaiap/im.  Tlie  whole  depth  of  tbe 
stage  was  not  very  great,  as  it  only  comprised  a 
segment  of  the  circle  of  tbe  orchestra.  Tbe  wbcie 
space  from  the  scena  to  the  orchestra  was  termed 
the  proscenium  (vpotnc^iov),  and  was  what  we 
should  call  the  real  stage.  That  part  of  it  wbiet 
was  nearest  to  the  orchestra,  and  where  the  acton 
stood  when  they  spoke,  was  the  Xoj-rioF,  also  called 
bxpiioi  or  bxfiiavTti,  in  I<atin  fitljnl:K»,  which  waib 


I .  (MOllor,  DiiacK.  on  tbe  EnaMn.  of  .Sa.  ;;«>.■.  tM,  As. 
timnal.)— a.  (Plot.,  ReipnbL  Oeranil  Prcc,  r  »tt.  B.— Atiwa 
air.,  p.  091. ) 
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of  CAirse,  raised  above  tbe  orchestra,  and  probably 
on  a  level  with  the  thymele.  What  the  vnoaitipum 
was  is  qyt  clear  ;  some  think  that  it  was  a  place  to 
which  tbe  actors  withdrew  when  they  had  acted 
their  paits,  others  think  that  it  was  the  same  as  the 
tovioTpa  i*  but,  as  it  is  stated  that  the  imoaiatviov 
was  adoiied  with  statues,  it  seems  more  probable 
that  it  wa«  the  wall  under  the  Xoyeiov  which  faced 
(be  orchestra  and  the  spectators.  The  amivri  or 
Ktna  was,  as  we  have  already  stated,  tbe  wall 
wl  icl  closed  the  stage  {jirotctnium  and  logeum) 
from  behind.  It  represented  a  suitable  background, 
or  the  locality  in  which  the  action  was  going  on. 
Before  the  play  began  it  was  covered  with  a  cur- 
tain (irapaTeroa/io,  ■npocK^iov,  aiXaXai,  Latin  au- 
laa  or  tiparium*).  When  the  play  began  this  curtain 
was  let  down,  and  was  rolled  up  on  a  roller  under- 
neath the  stage.  The  proscenium  and  logeum  were 
never  concealed  from  the  spectatois.  As  regards 
the  scenery  represented  on  the  aKtp/i,  it  was  difier- 
ent  for  tragedy,  comedy,  and  tbe  satyric  drama,  and 
for  each  of  these  kinds  of  poetry  the  scenery  must 
have  been  capable  of  various  modifications,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  each  individual  play ;  at 
least  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  various  trage- 
dies, is  evident  from  the  scenes  described  in  the 
tragedies  still  extant.  In  the  latter,  however,  the 
background  (itktv^),  in  most  cases,  represented  the 
front  of  a  palace  with  a  door  in  the  centre  (i),  which 
was  called  the  royo/  door.  This  palace  generally 
consisted  of  two  stories  {durrtyia'),  and  upon  its 
flat  roof  there  appears  -"i  have  been  some  elevated 
place,  from  which  persoi.s  might  observe  what  was 
going  on  at  a  distance.*  Tbe  palace  presented  on 
each  side  a  projecting  wing,  each  of  which  had  its 
separate  entrance.  These  wings  generally  repre- 
MVted  the  habitations  of  guests  and  visiters.  All 
tt*e  three  doors  must  have  been  visible  to  tbe  spec- 
ators.*  The  protagonistes  always  entered  the 
stage  through  the  middle  or  royal  door,  the  deuter- 
agonistes  and  tritagonistes  through  those  on  the 
rig'ct  and  left  wings.  In  tragedie;  like  the  Prome- 
theus, the  Persians,  Pbiloctetes  ijQdipus  at  Ck)lonus, 
and  others,  the  background  d'U  not  represent  a  pal- 
ace. There  are  other  pieccss,  again,  in  which  the 
■cena  must  have  been  changed  in  the  course  of  the 
performance,  as  in  the  Eumenides  of  .£schylus  and 
the  Ajaz  of  Sophocles.  The  dramas  of  Euripides 
required  a  great  variety  of  scenery ;  and  if,  in  ad- 
dKion  to  this,  we  recollect  that  several  pieces  were 
played  in  one  day,  it  is  manifest  that  the  mechani- 
cal parts  of  stage  performance,  at  least  in  the  days 
of  Euripides,  must  have  been  brought  to  great  per- 
fection. The  scena  in  the  satyric  drama  appears 
to  have  always  represented  a  woody  district,  with 
hills  and  grottoes ;  in  comedy  the  scena  represented, 
at  least  in  later  times,  the  fronts  of  private  dwellings 
or  the  habitations  of  slaves.*  The  art  of  scene- 
painting  must  have  been  applied  long  before  the 
time  of  Sophocles,  although  Aristotle''  ascribes  its 
introduction  lo  him.    {Vid.  PAiNxufo,  p.  707.) 

The  machines  in  the  Greek  theatres  were  ex- 
tremely numerous,  but  we  are  in  many  cases  un- 
able to  foVm  an  exact  idea  of  their  nature  and  their 
effects.  We  shall  only  mentioji  the  most  important 
among  them.  1.  Tbe  trepuucrot  (m)  stood  near  the 
two  side  entrances  of  the  scena ;  their  form  was 
that  of  a  prisma,  and  by  a  single  turn  they  produced 
a  charge  in  the  scenery.*  i.  The  Xapuvtoi  KXifta- 
ttf,  or  the  Cbaronian  steps,  by  which  the  shades 
aacesded  from  the  lower  world  upon  the  stage.*  3. 

I.  (SuidM,  a.  v.  Zan^ )  —  S.  (Etjrmol.  Mag.,  i.  t.  iM4(.— 
Atkak.,  liii.,  p.  S87.— Polliiz,  Onom.,  i>..  ISS.)— 3.  (li.  ib.,  it., 
IW.)— 4.  (Sruip..  PhaniM.,  88,  4ec.)— S.  (VilrOT.,  t.,  7.)— «. 
■111..  ».,  8,  «  1.— PoUui,  Onom.,  n„  1S5.)— 7.  (Poet.,  it.,  1«.)— 
t.  (VitroT.,  T.,  7.— Poll'ii,  Onom.,  it.,  ISS.)— 0.  (Id.,  W.,  IIS.) 


The  /uixavi,  Kpaiti,  or  looiifia,  a  macb:ne  by  wb.ct 
gods  or  heroes  were  represented  passing  thro  gh  <ii 
floating  in  the  air ;  hence  the  proverb,  Deu*  ex  m»- 
cAitia.^  i.  The  iSuarpa  or  itKVK^/m.  (Kid.  Ezos- 
TEA.)  6.  The  ^eoX(ryelov,  an  especial  elevated  place 
above  tbe  scena  for  tbe  Olympian  guds  when  thej 
had  to  appear  in  their  full  migcsty.*  6.  The  /Spov- 
Tclm,  a  machine  for  imitating  thunder.  It  appeart 
to  have  been  placed  underneath  the  stage,  and  to 
have  consisted  of  large  brazen  vessels  in  which 
stones  were  rolled.*  Respecting  8ever7l  ot>-er  ma- 
chines  of  less  importance,  see  Pollux,  iv  trc^i  fiipot 
^euTpov. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  upon  the  difliereiv 
ces  whioh  are  presented  by  many  ruins  of  theatres 
still  extant,  from  the  description  we  have  given 
above.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention,  that  in  tbe 
theatres  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Macedonian  time, 
tbe  space  between  the  thymele  and  tbe  logeum  was 
converted  into  a  lower  stage,  upon  which  mimes, 
musicians,  and  dancers  played,  while  the  ancient 
stage  (proscenium  and  logeum)  remained  destined, 
as  before,  for  the  actors  in  the  regular  drama.  Tliiu 
lower  stage  was  sometimes  called  thysi£la  cr  or- 
chestra.* 

The  Romans  most  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  theatres  of  the  Italian  Oreeks  at  an  early  pi^riod, 
whence  they  erected  their  own  theatres  in  similar 
positions  upon  the  sides  of  hills.  This  is  still  clear 
from  the  ruins  of  very  ancient  theatres  atTuseulusi 
and  Fffisulee.*  The  Romans  themselves,  however, 
did  not  possess  a  regular  stone  theatre  until  a  very 
late  period,  and,  although  dramatic  representations 
were  very  popular  in  earlier  times,  it  appears  that 
a  wooden  stage  was  erected  when  necessary,  and 
was  afterward  pulled  down  again,  and  the  plays  of 
Plautus  and  Terence  were  performed  on  such  tem- 
porary scaffoldings.  In  the  mean  while  many  of 
the  neighbouring  towns  of  Rome  bad  their  stone 
theatres,  as  the  introduction  of  Greek  customs  and 
manners  was  less  strongly  opposed  in  them  than  in 
the  city  of  Rome  itself  Wooden  theatres,  adorned 
with  the  most  profuse  magnificence,  were  erected  at 
Rome  even  during  the  last  period  of  the  Republic. 
The  first  attempt  to  build  a  stone  theatre  was  made 
a  short  time  before  the  consulship  of  P.  Corneliin 
Scipio  Nasica.  It  was  sanctioned  by  the  censort, 
and  was  advancing  towards  completion,  when  Sci[i- 
io,  in  155  B.C.,  persuaded  the  senate  to  command 
the  building  to  bie  pulled  down,  as  injurious  tu  public 
morality.*  Respecting  the  magnificent  wooden  th^ 
atre  which  M.  .£milius  Scaurus  built  in  his  tedile- 
ship,  S8  B.C.,  see  Pliny.'  Its  scena  consisted  of 
three  stories,  and  the  lowest  of  them  wa.s  made  of 
white  marble,  tbe  middle  one  of  glass,  and  the  upper 
one  of  gilt  wood.  The  cavea  contained  80,000 
spectators.*  In  65  B.C.,  Cn.  Pompey  built  the  first 
stone  theatre  at  Rome,  near  the  Campus  Martins. 
It  was  of  great  beauty,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
built  after  the  model  of  that  of  Mytilene :  ft  contain- 
ed 40,000  spectators.'  C.  Curio  built,  in  SO  B  C,  two 
magnificent  wooden  theatres  close  by  one  another, 
which  might  be  changed  into  one  amphitheatre." 
After  the  time  of  Pompey,  however,  other  stone 
theatres  were  erected,  as  the  theatre  of  Marcellna, 
which  was  built  by  Augustas,  and  called  after  bia 
nephew  Marcellus;"  and  that  of  Balbus,"  whence 
Suetonius''*  uses  the  expression  per  trina  thectn. 


I.  (PoUax,  IT.,  IM,  1S8, 131.  —  Snidai.  i.  t.  'Ziimita.  —  B<- 
•Tch.,  *.  T.  K^i).)— S.  (PoUui,  Onom.,  it.,  ISO.— P4iot.,  Lei., 
p.  M7.)  — S.  (PoUni,  Onom.,  i'.,  130.—  Suidu,  i.  t.  Bpor-if.— 
VitruT.,  T.,  7.)— 4.  (Miiller,  HUt.  of  Greek  Lit.,  i.,  p.  KM  J— i. 
(Niebubr,  Hilt,  of  Rome,  iii.,  p.  3M,  Ac.)  — 6.  (Lit.,  Epit.  48.) 
—  7.  (11.  N.,  xxjTi.,  S4,  ♦  7.)  —  8.  (Ckimp.  Plm.,  H.  N.,  iiiit., 
17.1-9.  (Piin.,  H.  N.,  xiiTi.,  84,  «  7.  —  (3»mp«re  Dru  nana 
Ge»ch..Rom'a,  it.,  p.  in.  Ac.)— 10.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  i«ti.  t4,  < 
8.)— II.  (Dion  Ciu..  lliii..  4».-Plin.,  H.  N.,  uiTi.,  IS  )— U 
(Plin.,  1.  0.)— 13.  (OctaT..44.) 
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The  Mnstrnction  of  a  Roman  theatre  ret  enabled, 
on  tbi  whole,  that  of  a  Greek  one.  The  ]irincipai 
difibresces  are,  that  the  seats  of  the  spectators, 
which  rose  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  aronnd 
the  orchestra,  did  not  form  more  than  a  semi- 
circle ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  orchestra  likewise 
formed  only  a  semicircle,  the  diameter  of  which 
formed  the  front  line  of  the  stage.  The  Roman  or- 
chestra contained  no  thymele,  and  was  not  destined 
or  a  chorus,  but  contained  the  seats  for  senators 
and  other  distinguished  persons,  such  as  foreign 
ambassadors,  which  are  called  "primus  lubieUiorum 
ordo."  In  the  year  68  B.C.,  the  tribune  L.  Roscins 
Otho  carried  a  law  which  regulated  the  {daces  in 
the  theatre  to  be  occupied  by  the  different  classes 
of  Roman  -itizens  :  it  enacted  that  fourteen  ordines 
of  benches  vere  to  be  assigned  as  seats  to  the  eqni- 
tes '  Hence  these  quatuordecim  ordines  are  some- 
times mentioned,  without  any  farther  addition,  as  the 
honorary  seats  of  the  equites.  They  were  undoubt- 
edly close  behind  the  seats  of  the  senators  and  ma- 
(ristrates,  and  thus  consisted  of  the  rows  of  benches 


immcliately  behind  the  orchestra.  Velleius'  anc 
Cicero'  speak  of  Ihis  law  in  a  manner  to  lead  us  t» 
infer  that  it  only  restored  to  the  equites  a  ligfal 
which  they  had  possessed  before.  Another  part  <rf 
this  law  was,  that  spendthrifts,  and  persons  reduced 
in  their  circumstances  (deeoctora),  whether  throogh 
their  own  fault  or  not,  and  whether  they  belonged 
to  the  senatorian  or  equestrian  order,  shoaM  no 
longer  occupy  the  seats  assigned  to  their  order,  bat 
occupy  a  separate  place  set  apart  for  them.*  In  the 
reign  of  Augustus  the  senate  made  a  decree,  that 
foreign  ambassadors  should  no  longer  enjoy  the 
privilege  mentioned  above,  as  it  sometimes  ha|^ 
pened  that  freedmen  were  sent  to  Rome  as  ambas 
sadors.  The  soldiers  also  were  separated  from  tko 
people  by  the  same  decree :  the  same  was  the  ( 
with  women,  preetextati  and  pedagogi.*  This  i 
aration  consisted  probably  in  one  or  mora 
being  assigned  to  a  particular  class  of  persons.  The 
following  woodcut  contains  a  probable  represenls- 
tion  of  the  plan  of  a  Roman  theatre. 
For  a  fuller  account  of  the  C0D~truction  of  Greek 


and  Roman  theatres,  see  the  commentators  on  Vi- 
truvius,*  J.  Chr.  Genelli,  Da*  Thtalcr  xu  Athen,  hin- 
lichtlieh  mif  Architectur,  Scenerie  und  Darstellung* 
Kuwt  iiherhottft,  Berlin,  1818,  8to.  —  G.  C.  W. 
Schneider,  Dot  Attiiche  Theatencutn^  zum  betiem 
Vtrtlehtn  der  Griech.  Dratnaliktr. — Stieglitz,  Areka- 
tlogie  der  Baukunst  der  Griech.  u.  Romer,  ii.,  1. — G. 
Ferrara,  Storia  e  deicrip.  de'  princip.  teairi  ant.  e 
msdemi,  Milano,  1830. — The  supplement  to  Stuart's 
Anliq  of  Athena.  A  general  outline  is  also  given 
by  Miiller,  Hiit.  of  Gr.  Ut.,  i.,  p.  399,  &c. ;  and  by 
Bode,  Gttch.  der  dranuU.  DicKtkuntt  d.  Hellat.,  i., 
p.  166,  Sus. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  a  few  points  respecting  the 
attendance  in  the  Greek  theatres.  Theatrical  rep- 
resentations at  AthciiS  began  early  in  the  morning, 
i<r  after  breakfast ;'  and  when  the  concourse  of 
|<eople  was  expected  to  be  great,  persons  would 
even  go  to  occupy  their  seats  in  the  night.  The 
sun  could  not  be  very  troublesome  to  the  actors,  as 
they  were,  in  a  great  measure,  protected  by  the 
buildings  surrounding  the  stage,  and  the  s[>ectator8 
protected  themselves  against  it  by  hats  with  broad 
brims.*  When  the  weather  was  fine,  especially  at 
the  Dionysiac  festivals  in  spring,  the  people  appear- 

1.  (Lit  ,  Epit.,  99.  — Awjon  ul  Gomel.,  p.  78,  ed.Onll.)  — S. 
t.  c.)— 3.  (jKKhin.,  o.  Cte«iph.,  p.  408.— Athen.,  XI.,  s.  4M.)— 
i  /Suidaa,  I.  v.  HiTaltf  ai>(l  iWjfuy.) 
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ed  with  garlands  on  their  heads ;  when  it  wab  <Md, 
as  at  the  Lenaea  in  January,  they  used  to  wrap 
themselves  up  in  their  cloaks.*  When  a  atonn  ot 
a  shower  of  rain  came  on  suddenly,  the  spectators 
took  refuge  in  the  porticoes  behind  the  stage,  or  ia 
those  above  the  uppermost  row  of  benches.  Tboae 
who  wished  to  sit  comfortably  brought  coshioaa 
with  them.*  As  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  tbealn- 
cal  performances  to  last  from  ten  to  twelve  houn, 
the  spectators  required  refreshments,  abd  we  find 
that  in  the  intervttla  between  the  several  plays  th^ 
used  to  take  wine  and  cakes.* 

The  whole  of  the  cavea  in  the  Attic  theatre  nintf 
have  contamed  about  60,000  spectators.  The  pieces 
for  generals,  the  archons,  priests,  foreign  ambaas*. 
dors,  and  other  distinguished  persons,  ware  in  tfat 
lowest  rows  of  benches,  and  nearest  to  the  orcfaea 
tra,*  and  they  appflar  u>  have  been  soroetimei 
covered  with  a  sort  of  canopy.*  The  rows  of 
benches  above  these  were  occupied  by  the  senata 
of  600,  those  next  in  succession  by  the  epbeui,  aad 
the  rest  by  the  people  of  Athens.  But  it  would 
seem  that  they  did  not  sit  indiscriminately,  bat  lUki 
the  better  places  were  let  at  a  higher  priee  than  the 


i.  (u.,8a.)— a.  (Pro  Muren.,  19.)— S.  (Cic- Philipp.,!!..  1*4 
4.  (Suet.,  Oct.,  44.)— 9.  (Suidu,  I.  c.)— «.  (.fiech.,  c.  Cteeipk, 
I.  c— Theophr.,  C^M.,  S.J  —  7.  (Athen.,  xi.,  p.  4M.  —  AiiataL, 
Eth.  Nicom.,  x.,  9.;-- 8.  (Pallai,  Onom.,  ».,  Itl  ;  nii ,  IS  . 
SehnLid  Ariitaph.,Eqiiit.,  6iS.)-->   I  Itmitia  .  L  c) 
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otbeii,  and  that  no  one  had  a  right  U.  jxe  a  place 
for  which  he  had  not  paid.'  The  question  whether 
in  Greece,  and  more  especially  at  Athens,  women 
were  present  at  the  performance  of  tragedies,  is  one 
of  those  which  have  giren  rise  to  much  discussion 
among  modem  scholars,  as  we  have  scarcely  any 
passage  in  ancient  writers  in  which  the  presence  of 
women  is  stated  as  a  positive  fact.  But  Jacobs* 
and  Passow*  have  placed  it  almost  beyond  doubt, 
from  the  various  allusions  made  by  ancient  writers, 
that  women  were  allowed  to  be  present  during  the 
performance  of  tragedies.  This  opinion  is  now  per- 
fectly confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Athensus,*  which 
has  been  quoted  by  Becker*  in  corroboration  of  the 
conclusion  to  which  the  above-mentioned  writers 
hod  come.  In  this  passage  we  find  that  at  Athens, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  spec- 
tators in  the  theatre  consisted  of  men  and  women. 
We  have,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  every  reason 
to  believe  that  women  were  not  present  at  come- 
dies, while  bo3rs  might  be  present  both  at  tragedy 
and  comedy.*  The  seats  which  women  occupied 
in  the  Greek  theatres  appear  to  have  been  separated 
from  those  of  the  men.' 

For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order  and  pre- 
venting excesses,  the  ancients  had  a  sort  of  theatre- 
police  ;  the  persons  who  held  this  office  were  called 
in  Greece  paMo^poi  or  /xMoSxoi,  and  at  Rome 
Pracona.* 

Respecting  the  attendance  at  the  Greek  theatres 
and  the  conduct  of  the  people,  see  a  very  good  dis- 
sertation of  Becker,  in  his  CharikUt.' 

•THEBA'ICUS  LA  PIS  (GijSaicofXiSor),  a  species 
of  Porphyry,  according  to  the  more  correct  opinion, 
and  not  a  kind  of  marble,  as  has  been  supposed  by 
many  writers.  It  was  of  a  red  colour,  and  was  also 
called  PyromtciUu." 

•THEION  (^elov).  Sulphur.  "  Pliny  and  Isido- 
rns,"  says  Adams,  "  describe  four  kinds  of  sulphur. 
The  unvpov  of  Dioscorides,  or  the  Sulphur  vivum  of 
the  Latins,  is  native  sulphur.  The  Sulphur  ignem 
expertum  (rd  Tctmipuftivov)  is  sulphur  which  has 
been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire."  "  Sulphur 
{■9«lov)  was  applied  by  the  ancients,"  observes  Dr. 
Moore,  "  to  various  uses  in  medicine  and  other  arts. 
For  the  use  of  the  physician  was  required  translu- 
cent native  sulphur,  which  the  Greeks  called  im- 
pm.  That  which  had  been  freed  from  impurities 
by  an  artificial  process,  which  had  passed  the  fire, 
was  called  vempofuvov,  and  distinguished  into  va- 
rioos  kinds,  appropriated  to  various  uses,  according, 
probably,  to  their  several  degrees  of  purity.  Thus, 
one  kind  was  used  for  fumigating  woollens,  to  ren- 
der them  whiter  and  softer;  another  for  making 
matches :  purposes  to  which  sulphur  yet  continues 
to  be  applied.  The  employment  of  it  in  expiation 
and  lustration,  which  was  very  common,  we  find 
referred  to  by  many  ancient  authors."" 

THE'CAI  {■Svictu).    (Vid.  Funds,  p.  487.) 

*THELYCRANErA  (■^ti^axpavela),  the  Comut 
ttnninea,  or  Dogberry." 

•THELYPT'ERIS  (i»)7a»ir«pif),  a  plant.  Steck- 
house  holds  the  i^Xvirre^r  of  Theophrastus  to  be 
the  AcTottUkuM  ThtlypUri*.  Sprengel  makes  the 
'AtlXvrTeoit  of  Dioscorides  to  be  the  Asplenium  filix 
ftminit,  Bernh.  {Polypodium,  L.)." 

*THELYPHONON    {»ti7iv^ov),  called  also 


I.  (Plat..  Apolog.,  p.  K.—JBlin,  V.  H.,  ii.,  IS DemMth.  in 

Hid.,  p.  571.)— S.  (VarmlMhc  Schnft.,ir.,  p.  Z7».)—3.  (inZim- 
rwnaau'i  ZaiUchr.  filr  dia  Altartli.,  1837,  n.  99.)  —4.  (xii.,  p. 
U4.)  — S.  (ChariUaa,  ii.,  p.  8«0.)— S.  (Thsnphr.,  Char.,  S. — 

iaaia.  Da  Cinii.  haied.,  p.  106.— Ariitoph.,  Nub..      517,  Ac 

Loeiaa,  Da  Ujrmn.,  IS.)- 7.  (OSttliur  in  Iha  Rhein.  Mna.,  1834, 

^101,  *c)— 8.  (Schol.  ad  Anitoph.,  Pai,  718.)  —8.  (ii.,  p. 
9,  S78.)— 10  (Moora'i  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  134.)— 11.  (Adanu, 
Appand.,  a.  t.— Moore'i  Ana.  Mineral.,  p.  lOt,  103.)— IS.  (Tba- 
aphr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  13  ;  iii.,  4.— Adam*.  Append.,  a.  r.)- 13.  (Tlie- 
Mhr.,  H  P.,  iz..  18.— Dioanor..  i<  ,  164  -  <dania.  Append.,  a.  t.) 


SCORPION  (aKopiriov),  a  plant,  about  w>  th  Stuck 
house  is  quite  undecided.  "  Sprengel  suggests  thai 
it  may  be  the  Doronicum  pa'dalianehet,  or  Scorpion- 
rooted  Leopard's-bane.  This  opinion  is  also  sup- 
ported by  Bauhin."' 

THENSiE  or  TENSjE  (for  the  crthography  and 
etymology  of  the  word  are  alike  doubtful,  dthougb 
the  oldest  MSS.  generally  omit  the  aspirate)  were 
highly-ornamented  sacred  vehicles,  which,  in  the 
solemn  pomp  of  the  Circensian  games,  conveyed 
the  statues  of  certain  deities,  with  all  their  decora- 
tions, to  the  pulvinaria,  and,  after  the  sports  were 
over,  bore  them  back  to  their  shrines.*  We  are  ig- 
norant of  their  precise  form ;  for,  although  we  find 
several  representations  upon  ancient  medals  and 
other  works  of  art,  of  gods  seated  in  cars,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  sun-chariot  of  Elagabalus,'  yet  we 
have  no  means  of  deciding  which,  if  any,  of  these 
are  tenses.  We  know  that  they  were  drawn  by 
horses  (Plutarch*  calls  them  ^aaac),  and  escoited 
(dedueere)  by  the  chief  senators  in  robes  of  state, 
who,  along  with  pueri  patrlmi  {vid.  Patrihi),  laid 
hold  of  the  bridles  and  traces,  or  perhaps  assisted 
to  drag  the  carriage  (for  dueere  is  used  as  well  as 
deducere*),  by  means  of  thongs  attached  for  the  pur- 
pose (and  hence  the  proposed  derivation  from  tendo). 
So  sacred  was  this  duty  considered,  that  Augustus, 
when  labouring  under  sickness,  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  accompany  the  tensn  in  a  litter.  If  one  of 
the  horses  knocked  up,  or  the  driver  took  the  reins 
in  his  left  hand,  it  was  necessary  to  recommence 
the  procession,  and  for  one  of  the  attendant  boys  to 
let  go  the  thong  or  to  stumble  was  profanation.* 

The  only  gods  distinctly  named  as  carried  in  ten- 
ss  are  Jupiter  and  Minerva,'  to  which  number  Mars 
is  usually  added  on  the  authority  of  Dion  Cassius,* 
but  in  the  passage  referred  to  he  merely  states 
that,  at  the  Circensian  games  celebrated  A.D.  2IC, 
the  statue  of  Mars,  which  was  id  the  procession 
(iro/iTnov),  foil  down ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
Dionysius,'  in  his  minute  description  of  the  Pompa 
Circensis,  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  the  tensas, 
but  represents  the  statues  of  the  gods  as  carried  on 
men's  shoulders,  i.  <.,  on  fercula.  That  a  consider- 
able number  of  deities,  however,  received  this  hon- 
our, seems  probable  from  the  expression  of  Cicero, 
in  his  solemn  appeal  at  the  close  of  the  last  Verrine 
oration,  "  omnetque  dii,  qui  vehietdit  tetuarum  lolem- 
net  eatuM  ludontm  initit,"  though  we  cannot  deter- 
mine who  these  gods  were.  We  frequently  hear, 
indeed,  of  the  chariot  of  Juno,'*  of  Cybele,"  and 
many  others;  but,  as  these  are  not  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  Pompa  Circensis,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  were  tense.  Among  the  im- 
pious flatteries  heaped  on  Caesar,  it  was  decreed 
that  his  ivory  statue  should  accompany  the  images 
of  the  gods  to  the  circus  in  a  complete  chariot  (^/m 
Mov,  that  is,  a  tmta,  in  opposition  to  a  mere  fcrcu- 
turn),  and  that  this  chariot  should  stand  in  the  Capi- 
tol immediately  opposite  to  that  of  Jupiter.'* 

Similar  homage  was  paid  upon  high  festivals  tu 
the  images  of  their  gods  by  other  ancient  nations. 
Thus,  in  the  curious  ceremonies  performed  at  Pa> 
premis  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian 
deity,  whom  Herodotus"  imagined  to  be  identical 

I.  (Thaophr.,  1.  o. — Adama,  Append.,  i.  T.) — S.  (Cio  ic Van. 
ii.,  I,  N,  and  note  a.'  raendo-Aaoon.,  iii.,  S7  ;  t„  72.  —  Serr  ij 
Viij.,  JEa.,  i.,  SI.  —  Feitua,  a.  ».  —  Diomedea,  i.,  p.  S7J,  ed. 
Pntach.-  Dion  Caaa.,  ilrii.,  40.  — TertnlL,  Da  Spect.,  7.)  —i. 
(Herodian,  r.,  0.  —  Vid.  Vaillant,  Nnmii.  Imp.,  torn  li^  p.  Sdt 
— Oinzrot,  Dia  Wigan  und  Fafarwerka,  dkc,  ub.  xlii.,  ng.  6.)-> 
4.  (Coriolan.,  M.)— S.  (Lii.,  t.,  41.)-».  (Lit.,  1.  c— Pint.,  1.  e. 
— Aacon.,  1.  c— Arnob.  adr.  Qent.,  iv.,  31.  compared  with  the 
oration  De  Hanup.  Reap.,  11.— Taltoll.,  Da  Umn.  Mil.,  13,  and 
Da  Speclac.,  7.  —  Snat.,  OctaT.,  43)  —  7.  (Suat.,  Vespas.,  .t.  — 
Dion  Caaa..  zlrii.,  40  ;  1.,  8  :  IitI.,  1.)— 8.  (Ixxriii.,  8.)— 9.  (>iL 
7S.)  — 10.  (Viri.,  Oeortr.,  iii.,  S31.)  — 11  («n.,  ri..  784.)  — >• 
(DioD  Can.,  zliii    IS,  h,  4»     xJir.,  «.)— 13.  (ii..  <3.) 
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witU  Ares,  the  statu»!,  enshrined  in  a  chapel  made 
of  gilded  wood,  was  dragged  in  a  four-wheeled  car 
liy  a  body  of  priests.  So  also,  in  the  account  given 
by  Athenseus,*  after  Callixenes  of  Rhodes,  of  the 
goi^eous  pageant  at  Alexandres,  during  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphos,  we  read  of  a  car  of  Bac- 
chus of  prodigious  size,  most  costly  materials,  and 
most  elaborate  workmanship,  which  was  dragged 
by  160  men,  and  to  such  customs  we  may  find  a 
parallel  in  modern  times  in  the-usages  which  pre- 
vail at  the  festival  of  S.  Agatha  at  Catania,  and  S. 
Rosolia  at  Palermo. 

(Scheffer,  Dt  Re  Vekiculari,  c.  S4. — Ginzrot,  Die 
Wagen  und  Fahrwerke  der  Griechen  und  RSmer,  c. 
55 ;  but  the  latter  author,  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
lUows  his  imagination  to  carry  him  farther  than  his 
authorities  warrant.) 

THEODOSIA'NUS  CODEX.   (7ui.CoDBiTHB- 

UDORIINUS.) 

THEOPHA'NIA  (tfeo^vjo),  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Delphi,  on  the  occasion  of  which  the  Delphians 
filled  the  huge  silver  crater  which  had  been  present- 
ed to  the  Delphic  god  by  Crcesus.*  Valckenaer  on 
Herodotus'  thought  that  the  reading  was  corrupt, 
and  that  Qro^ivia  should  be  read,  as  this  festival  is 
well  known  to  have  been  celebrated  by  Ihe  bei- 
phians.*  But  both  festivals  are  mentioned  together 
by  Pollux*  and  Philostratus.*  An  agon  called  the- 
oxenia  was  also  celebrated  at  Pellene  in  Achaia  in 
honour  of  Hermes  and  Apollo.'  But  no  particulars 
of  any  of  these  festivals  are  known. 

THEOR'IA  i'ieupia).     ( Vid.  Thkoeoi.) 

THEOR'ICA  i^eupiKu).  Under  this  name,  at 
Athens,  were  comprised  the  moneys  expended  on 
festivals,  sacrifices,  and  public  entertainments  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  also  moneys  distributed  among  the 
people  in  the  shape  of  largesses  from  the  state. 

There  were,  according  to  Xenophon,  more  festi- 
vals 3t  Athens  tBan  in  all  the  rest  of  Greece.*  Be- 
sides those  which  were  open  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  there  were  many  confined  to  the  mem- 
bers of  each  tribe,  deme,  and  house.  These  last 
were  provided  for  out  of  the  funds  of  the  commu- 
nity who  celebrated  them.  At  the  most  important 
of  the  public  festivals,  such  as  the  Dionysia,  Pana- 
tnenea,  Eleusinia,  Thargelia,  and  some  others, 
there  were  not  on'y  sacrifices,  but  processions,  the- 
atrical exhibitions,  gymnastic  contests,  and  games, 
celebrated  with  great  splendour  and  at  a  great  ex- 
pense. A  portion  of  the  expense  was  defrayed  by 
the  individuals  upon  whom  the  burden  of  Anrovp/ia 
devolved ;  but  a  considerable,  and  perhaps  the  lar- 
ger part,  was  defrayed  by  the  public  treasury.  De- 
mosthenes complains  that  more  money  was  spent 
on  a  single  Panathenaic  or  Dionysiac  festival  than 
on  any  military  expedition.'  The  religious  embas- 
sies to  Delos  and  other  places,  and  especially  those 
to  the  Olympian,  Nemean,  Isthmian,  and  Pythian 
games,  drew  largely  upon  the  public  exchequer, 
though  a  part  of  the  cost  fell  upon  the  wealthier 
citizens  who  conducted  them." 

The  largesses  distributed  among  the  people  had 
their  origin  at  an  early  period,  and  in  a  measure  ap- 
parently harmless,  though  from  a  small  beginning 
they  afterward  rose  to  a  height  most  injurious  to 
the  commonwealth.  The  Ati;ic  drama  used  to  be 
performed  in  a  wooden  theatre,  and  the  entrance 
was  free  to  all  citizens  who  chose  to  go.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  eagerness  to  ge<  n  led  to 
much  confusion  and  even  danger.  On  one  v  ccasion, 
about  B.C.  600,  the  scaffolding  which  supported 


1.  (T.,  c.  37,  *c.)— 3.  (Hctod.,  i.,  tl.)— 3.  (I.  c.)— 4.  (Plat., 
De  k»  qai  wit)  a  nam.  pan.,  p.  957,  F. — Polemon  ap.  Athen., 
ii.,  p.  373.)— S.  (i.,  34.>— 0.  (Vit.  ApoU.,  It.,  31.)— 7.  (Schol.  ad 
Piad.,  Ol.,  Tii.,  IM;  iz.,  146.)  — 8.  (De  Rep.  Ath.,  iii.,  8.)— 9. 
•Philip .  i.,  SO.)— 10  iScbSmans,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Gc  ,  305.) 
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the  roof  fell  in,  and  caused  grtfx*  alarm,  (t  waj 
then  determined  that  the  entraiic<>  should  nc  longer 
be  gratuitous.  The  fee  for  a  pluce  was  fixed  at  two 
obols,  which  was  paid  to  the  lessee  of  the  tbeaiiv 
(called  ^earpovric,  ^carpowuX^t,  or  upxiriKTuv),  whc 
undertook  to  keep  it  in  repair  and  constantly  ready 
for  use  on  coadition  of  being  allowed  to  receive 
the  profits.  This  payment  continued  to  be  exacted 
after  the  stone  theatre  was  built.  Pericles,  to  re- 
lieve the  poorer  classes,  passed  a  law  which  ena- 
bled them  to  receive  the  price  of  admissioa  froia 
the  state ;  after  which,  all  those  citizens  who  wer« 
too  poor  to  pay  for  their  places  apidied  for  the 
money  in  the  public  assembly,  which  was  then  fre- 
quently held  in  the  theatre.'  In  process  of  time 
this  donation  was  extended  to  other  entertaiamenls 
besides  theatrical  ones,  the  sum  of  two  oboli  being 
given  to  each  citizen  who  attetided ;  if  the  festival 
lasted  two  days,  four  oboli ;  und  if  three,  six  oboli, 
but  not  beyond.  Hence  all  theoric  largesses  re- 
ceived the  name  of  dta6tXitt.  The  sums  thus  given 
varied  at  different  times,  and,  of  course,  depended 
on  the  state  of  the  public  exchequer.  Thne  dis- 
tributions of  money,  like  those  of  grain  and  Aoor, 
were  called  Siavofuu  or  duMaetc.  They  were  ofteo 
made  at  the  Dionysia,  when  the  allies  were  preaent, 
and  saw  the  surplus  of  their  tribute  distributed 
from  the  orchestra.  The  appetite  of  the  people  for 
largesses  grew  by  encouragement,  stimulated  fron 
time  to  time  by  designing  demagogues ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Demosthenes  they  seem  not  to  have  beea 
confined  to  the  poorer  classes.'  Bockh  calculater 
that  from  85  to  30  talents  were  spent  upon  tbea 
annually.' 

So  large  an  expenditure  of  the  public  funds  upoB 
shows  and  amusements  absorbed  the  resouroet 
which  were  demanded  for  services  of  a  more  ii&- 
portant  nature.  By  the  ancient  law,  the  whofe  tat- 
plus  of  the  annual  revenue  which  renoained  kfici 
the  expense  of  the  civil  administration  (ra  TnpUm- 
ra  ;);p^/iara  T^f  iioiK^aeut)  was  to  be  carried  to  tlu 
military  fund,  and  applied  to  the  defence  of  tfat 
commonwealth.  Since  the  time  of  Pericles  ran- 
ous  demagogues  had  sprung  up,  who  induced  Ike 
people  to  divert  all  that  could  be  spamd  fnta  the 
other  branches  of  civil  expenditure  into  the  tbeo- 
ric  fund,  which  at  length  swallowed  up  the  whois 
surplus,  and  the  supplies  needed  for  the  purpose  of 
war  or  defence  were  left  to  depend  upon  the  extra- 
ordinary contributions  or  property-tax  {elo^optiy. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  the  demagogue  Eubulus, 
of  whom  Theopompus  says  that  rdf  itpoaoiovi  ca- 
Toiuadixpopuv  iieriXti,*  to  perpetuate  this  system. 
He  passed  a  law,  which  made  it  a  capital  offence 
to  propose  that  the  theoric  fund  should  be  applied 
to  military  service.  In  B.C.  r>03,  ApoUodorus  car- 
ried a  decree  empowering  the  people  to  detenmne 
whether  the  surplus  revenue  might  be  applied  tc 
the  purpose  of  war,  for  which  he  was  indicted  bj 
a  ypa^r/  napavd/uiv,  convicted  and  fined,  and  the  de- 
cree was  annulled,  as  a  matter  of  course.*  The 
law  of  Eubulus  was  a  source  of  great  embarrass- 
ment to  Demosthenes,  in  the  prosecutions  of  ha 
schemes  for  the  national  defence ;  and  he  seems  at 
last,  but  not  before  B.C.  339,  to  have  succeeded  is 
repealing  it.* 

In  the  earlier  times  there  was  no  pereoo  or 
board  of  persons  expressly  appointed  to  manaf* 
the  theoric  fund.  The  money  thus  appropriated 
was  disbursed  by  the  hellenotamiK.  After  the  an- 
archy, the  largess  system  having  been  restored  by 
Agyrrhius,  a  board  of  managers  was  appointed. 


1.  (SchSmaim,  ib.,  Slt.)-3.  (PUIip.,  ir.,  141.)— 3.  (Staint 

der  Athen.,  i.,  341.)— 4.  (Athen.,  ir.,  IM.)- S.  (DMOoatfc.  e 
Nexr.,  1346-1348.)— t.  (Harpocr.  and  Saidai,  a.  t.  ecwtci  al 
RtltcivAiK.— BOckh,  ib..  i..  331-040  -  ScbSma'n.  ib  .  3«TJ 
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who  were  called  &pxh  M  ^f)  ^tupixi  oi  tm  to  ^cu- 
oikHv  Ttrayfilvot  or  KtxtipoTovriiUvot^  $tupuai  upxi, 
&c.  They  were  elected  by  show  of  hands  at  the 
periocl  of  the  great  Dionysia,  one  irom  each  tribe. 
In  the  time  of  Eubulus  many  other  branches  of  the 
administration  were  placul  under  the  control  of 
this  board,  as  the  management  of  the  civil  expend- 
iture, the  office  of  the  apodectie,  the  building  of 
docks,  arsenals,  streets,  &c.  This  was  dictated  by 
in  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  no  part 
of  the  revenue  should  be  improperly  diverted  from 
the  theoric  fund,  which  they  thought  would  be 
prevented  by  increasing  the  powers  of  its  mana- 
gers. But  these  eztraordinaiy  powers  appear  not 
to  have  been  of  long  continuance.' 

THEOROI  i^eupoi)  were  persons  sent  on  special 
missions  (■Scuplai)  to  perform  some  religious  duty, 
as  to  consult  an  oracle,  or  to  offer  a  sacrifice  on 
behalf  of  the  state.  It  is  thus  explained  by  the 
grammarians :  ■de<mp6voi,  i)  ol  ^ea/uvoi,  ^  ol  fpwri- 
fovref  jrtpi  to  <}<<a'  ol  el{  ^voiav  irr/iiro/in'Ot  aaX 
loprac  Kol  TTOvjjyupKf  xai  xptotvpia*  There  were 
in  some  of  the  Dorian  states,  as  the  i£ginetans, 
Troezenians,  Messenians,  and  Mantineans,  official 
priests  called  -dtupoi,  whose  duty  it  was  to  consult 
oracles,  interpret  the  responses,  &c.,  as  among  the 
Spartans  there  were  men  called  Pythii,  chosen  by 
the  kings  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi.'  At 
Athens  there  were  no  official  persons  called  iJtupot, 
but  the  name  was  given  to  those  citizens  who  were 
appointed  from  time  to  time  to  conduct  religious 
embassies  to  various  places ;  of  which  the  most 
important  were  those  that  were  sent  to  the  Olym- 
pian, Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games,  those 
that  went  to  consult  the  god  at  Delphi,  and  those 
.'hat  led  the  solemn  procession  to  Delos,  where  the 
Athenians  established  a  quadriennial  festival  in  re- 
vival of  the  ancient  Ionian  one,  of  which  Homer 
speaks.*  The  expense  of  these  embassies  was  de- 
frayed partly  by  the  state  and  partly  by  wealthy 
citizens,  to  whom  the  management  of  them  was 
mtrusted,  called  apxiBiupoi,  chiefs  of  the  embassy. 
Tliis  was  a  sort  ofXeiTovpyia,  and  frequently  a  very 
costly  one,  as  the  chief  conductor  represented  the 
state,  and  was  expected  to  appear  with  a  suitable 
degree  of  splendour ;  for  instance,  to  wear  a  golden 
crown,  to  drive  into  the  city  with  a  handsome 
chariot,  retinue,  &c.  Nicias,  who  was  very  rich, 
is  reported  to  have  incurred  great  expenses  on  his 
embassy  to  Delos,  beyond  what  was  required  of 
Um ;  and  Alcibiades  astonished  all  the  spectators 
U  Olympia  by  the  magnificence  of  his  horses,  char- 
iots, &c.,  and  the  profuseness  of  his  expenditure.* 
i,Vid.  Delia.) 

The  Salaminian  or  Delian  ship  was  also  called 
&tupt(  vai>{,  and  was  principally  used  for  conveying 
embassies  to  Delos,  though,  like  the  Paralus,  it  was 
employed  on  other  expeditions  besides.* 

THEOXE'NIA  (^eo^tvia).     (Kid.  Tbkophanu.) 

THERAPEUTICA  (rd  ^cpaKevrtKov),  one  of  the 
five  branches  into  which,  according  to  some  authors, 
the  4  hole  art  and  science  of  medicine  was  divided 
among  the  ancients.'  It  was  defined  to  be  that 
branch  which  was  conversant  with  the  healing  of 
disease,  or  recalling  and  restoring  ruined  health,* 
ml  was  subdivided  into  three  parts,  Diatetioa, 
'.'UiKUBoiA,  Pharmacedtica.*  From  the  incidental 
mention  that  is  made  by  Homer  and  the  old  Greek 


1.  (fscbin.,  c.  Cl«siph.,  67,  ad.  Staph.  —  BSckh,  ib.,  i.,  198- 
M7.— ScMaami,  ib.,  3S0.— Waobuiadi,  IleUra.  ^t.,  U.,  i.,  IM- 
197.)  —  3.  (lUrporf .,  Suidas,  and  Hesych.,  ■■  t.  6(wpoi. —  Com- 
para  Pollax,  ii.,  M.  —  Soph.,  (Ed.  Tyr.,  114.)  —3.  (SchSmuiD, 
Ant.  Jor.  Pal).  Cr.,  130,  3SiS.)— 4.  (Thucyd.,  iii.,  104.)  — ». 
(BSckh,  Staush.  I'er  Athen.,  i.,  S30.— Thirlwall,  Hilt,  of  Onaoe, 
Iii.,  p.  217,  p.  33a )  —  6.  (Suidu,  1.  a  —  BSchh,  ib.,  i.,  US.}  —7. 
(Pieada-Gal, ,  Dedn.  Med.,  c.  1 1,  torn,  ax.,  p.  391.— Id.,  Introd., 
I.  T,  torn,  xir  ,  p.  689.)— 8.  (Defin.  Mad.,  1.  n.)— 9.  (latrod.,  I.  c, 

•■„8,  p.eM. 


writers  of  the  nature  of  the  remedies  that  weie  era 
ployed  by  medical  practitioners  in  the  earliest  times 
it  would  appear  that  their  practice  was  principall} 
surgical,  and  almost  confined  to  the  treatment  of 
Wounds ;  and  that,  with  respect  to  internal  diseases, 
these  were,  for  the  most  part,  conceived  to  be  the 
immediate  infliction  of  the  Deity,  and  therefore 
abandoned  as  incurable,  or,  at  least,  were  to  bo  ob- 
viated only  by  charms  and  incantations,  and  that 
the  arts  of  magic  formed  no  inconsiderable  part 
even  of  their  surgical  practice.' 

From  the  mode  in  which  Hippocrates  speaks  of 
certain  practices,  such  as  bleeding,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  emetics,  purgatives,  and  other  analogous 
medicinal  agents,  we  may  infer  that  they  were  in 
common  use  among  his  contemporaries,  and  proba- 
bly had  been  so  for  a  long  time  before  him.  The 
great  principle  which  directed  all  his  indications 
was  the  supposed  operation  of  nature  in  superin- 
tending and  relating  all  the  actions  of  the  system. 
The  chief  business  of  the  physician,  in  the  opinion 
of  Hippocrates,  was  to  watch  these  operations,  to 
promote  or  suppress  them  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  perhaps,  in  some  rare  cases,  to  at- 
tempt to  counteract  them.  The  tendency  of  this 
mode  of  practice  would  be  to  produce  extreme 
caution,  or  rather  inertness,  on  the  part  of  the  prac- 
titioner ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  Hippocrates 
seldom  attempted  to  cut  short  any  morbid  action, 
or  to  remove  it  by  any  decisive  or  vigorous  treat- 
ment. Another  principle  which  very  materially  af- 
fected  his  practice  was  the  doctrine  of  critical  evac- 
uations. As  diseases  were  supposed  to  originate  in 
the  prevalence  of  some  morbid  humour,  so,  when  they 
are  suffered  to  run  their  course  without  interruption, 
they  are  relieved  by  the  discharge  of  the  humour , 
and,  consequently,  the  promotion  of  this  discharge 
becomes  an  important  indication,  which  it  is  often 
easy  to  accomplish,  and  which  proves  very  effectual. 
Hence  an  important  part  of  his  practice  consisted 
in  producing  evacuations  of  various  kinds,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  employment  of  purgatives,  of  which  he 
used  a  great  variety,  and  administered  them  with 
great  freedom.  With  the  same  intention  he  pre- 
scribed diuretics  and  sudorifics ;  he  drew  blood 
both  by  the  lancet  and  the  scarificator ;  he  applied 
the  cupping-glasses;  he  administered  injections, 
and  inserted  issues.  He  made  very  frequent  use 
of  external  applications,  such  as  ointments,  plasters, 
liniments,  &c.,  and  was  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  effects  of  external  temperature.  The  disputes 
of  the  DooMATici  and  Empirici  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  so  much  influence  on  their  mode  of  prac- 
tice as  we  might  have  expected ;  and,  indeed,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  professed  plan  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  two  sects,  we  shall  always  find  that 
the  practice  of  the  most  eminent  of  either  party  ac- 
tually proceeded  upon  a  judicious  combination  of 
the  two  systems. 

Celsus,  the  next  physician  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  to  be  noticed  here,  adopted  to  a  certain 
extent  the  Hippocratic  method  of  observing  and 
watching  over  the  operations  of  nature,  and  tegu 
lating  rather  than  opposing  them :  a  method  which 
with  respect  to  acute  diseases  (as  was  hinted  above) 
may  ft^uently  appear  inert.  But  there  are  oc 
casions  on  which  he  displays  considerable  decision 
and  boldness,  and  particularly  in  the  use  of  the 
lancet,  which  he  employed  with  more  freedom  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  His  regulations  for  the 
employment  of  bloodletting  and  of  purgatives  are 
laid  down  with  minuteness  and  precision ;  and  al- 
though he  was  in  some  measure  led  astray  by  his 
hypothesis  of  the  crudity  and  concoction  of  th' 

'  TTdroro.,  U.,  Ii.,  «3e,  *c. ;  Od.,  »ix.,  49«,  Ac.—  Vid.  OiT 
Da  Horn.  Madic,  torn,  x.,  p.  i'3,  ad.  nait.,  at  ap.  Alox.  Trail. 
Da  Ra  Mad.,  lib.  tx.,  c.  4.1 
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liamoui8,  the  rules  which  he  prescribed  were  not 
very  different  from  those  which  Were  generally 
adopted  in  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. His  description  of  the  symptoms  of  fever, 
and  of  the  different  varieties  which  .'t  assumes, 
either  from  the  nature  of  the  epidemic,  or  from  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  takes  place,  are  cor- 
rect and  judicious ;  his  practice  was  founded  upon 
the  principle  before  referred  to,  of  watching  the 
operations  of  nature,  conceiving  that  fever  consists 
essentially  in  an  effort  of  the  constitution  to  throw 
off  some  morbid  cause,  and  that,  if  not  unduljr  in- 
terfered with,  the  process  would  tenninate  io  a 
state  of  health. 

Aretsus,  also,  in  his  practice  followed,  for  the 
most  part,  the  method  of  Hippocrates,  but  he  paid 
less  attention  to  what  hare  been  styled  the  natural 
Actions  of  the  system ;  and,  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Father  of  Medicine,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  attempt  to  counteract  them  when  they  appeared 
to  him  to  be  injurious.  The  account  which  he 
gives  of  his  treatment  of  various  diseases  indicates 
a  simple  and  sagacious  system,  and  one  of  more 
energy  than  that  of  the  professed  Methodici.  Thus 
be  more  freely  administered  active  purgatives ;  he 
did  not  object  to  narcotics ;  he  was  much  less  averse 
to  bleeding ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  his  materia  medi- 
ca  was  both  ample  and  efficient.  It  may  be  asserted 
generally  (says  Dr.  Bostock),  that  there  are  few  of 
the  ancient  physicians  since  the  time  of  Hippoc- 
rates who  appear  to  have  been  less  biased  by  ■at- 
tachment to  any  peculiar  set  of  opinions,  and  whose 
account  of  the  phenomena  and  treatment  of  disease 
has  better  stood  the  test  of  subsequent  experience. 

The  most  famous  physician  of  antiquity  after 
Hippocrates  was  Galen,  who  is  also  the  last  that 
can  here  be  noticed.  His  practice  in  its  general 
tliaracter  appears  to  have  been  similar  to  bis  pathol- 
tgy  (which  depended  on  the  four  elements,  the 
■'bur  humours,  and  the  foui;  qualities,  connected  in 
idl  t  he  var  sty  of  combinations),  and,  indeed,  to  have 
lice  n  strictly  deduced  from  it.  His  indications  were 
in  exact  conformity  to  his  theory,  and  the  operation 
of  medicines  was  reduced  to  their  power  of  correct- 
ing the  morbid  states  of  the  fluids,  as  depending 
upon  their  four  primary  qualities,  or  the  various 
modifications  of  them.  Many  parts  of  his  writioga 
prove  that  he  was  a  diligent  observer  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  disease,  and  he  possessed  an  acuteness  of 
mind  which  well  adapted  him  for  seizing  the  most 
prominent  features  of  a  case,  and  tracing  out  the 
origin  of  the  morbid  affection.  But  his  predilec- 
tion for  theory  too  frequently  warped  and  biased 
bis  judgment,  so  that  he  appears  more  anxious  to 
reconcile  his  practice  to  his  hypothesis  than  to  his 
facts,  and  bestows  much  more  labour  on  subtile  and 
refined  reasoning,  than  on  the  investigation  of  mor- 
bid actions,  or  the  generalization  of  his  actual  ex- 
perience.' 

For  the  use  of  gymnastics,  which  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  ancient  system  of  therapeutics, 
the  reader  must  consult  the  article  on  that  subject 
(Kiii.  Gymnabidm,  p.  484.)  The  subject  of  charms 
or  amulets  has  been  belore  alluded  to,  and  this  ar- 
ticle would  be  incomplete  without  some  farther 
notice  of  that  very  singular  mode  of  cure.  The  in- 
stances that  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  ancient 
authors  (particularly  Cato  and  Pliny)  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  famous  Abracadabra  occurs  for 
the  first  time  in  Serenns  Samonicus.*  This  amulet 
was  particularly  recommended  for  the  core  of  the 
species  of  intermittent  fever  called  by  the  Greeks 
^TpiToiot  (or  by  the  modems  double-tertian),  and  is 
described  by  him  as  follows : 


I    rBoMock'i  Wax.  of  .Usd.)  -S.  (D*  M  Hlic,  e.  91,  r.  »M,  tq.) 
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"  InscrM*  chartte,  qucd  dicitur  ABKACAiuaa*, 
Sapius :  el  nibter  repetu,  ted  dtirahe  ttmnmm 
Et  magit  atquc  magu  detint  eUmattaJigwrit 
Smgidu,  qua  temper  rapiet,  et  cetera  figtt, 
Dottte  in  anguttum  redigatur  litera  eoiatm. 
Hit  lino  nexit  coUum  r^mirt  meawN/o." 
Thus  forming  an  eqnQateral  triangle  in  this 
ner: 

ABRACADAB.XA 

ABR  ^CADAUR 

ABRACADAB 

ADRACADA 

A  B  R  A  0  A  D 

A  B  R  A  C  A 

A  0  R  A  C 

A  B  R  A 

ABR 

A  B 

A 

For  farther  information  respectmg  this  magicsl 
word,  see  Du  Cange,  Glottar.  Med.  et  Inf.  I^tiiL, 
ed.  Paris,  1840. — ^Hoimann,  Lex.  Unit. — Sprengel, 
Hist,  de  la  Mid.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  147.— C.  Steph.,  Dia 
Hitt.,  etc.,  p.  8,  edit.  N.  Uoyd. — Ger.  Jo.  Voss.,  Op.. 
t.  6,  p.  24. 

One  or  two  examples  of  this  folly  ir«.^  :c  V-'^tn 
from  Alexander  Trallianus,  especi^y  as  t  i«  sm 
prising  that  an  author  who  displays  so  macl.  jod^ 
ment  in  other  matters  should  show  so  much  weak- 
ness in  this  For  epilepsy  he  recommends  a  piece 
of  an  old  sailcloth,  taken  from  a  shipwrecked  vessel, 
to  be  tied  to  the  right  arm  for  seven  weeks  to- 
gether ;'  for  the  colic  he  orders  the  heart  of  a  laik 
to  be  fastened  to  the  left  thigh  ;*  for  a  quartan  ague, 
a  few  hairs  taken  from  a  goat's  chin  are  to  be  car- 
ried about:*  several  other  equally  ridiculous  ifr 
stances  might  be  given.  By  way  of  excuse,  he  in- 
forms us  that  in  his  time  many  persons,  particular- 
ly the  rich,  were  very  averse  to  medicine,  and 
would  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  persist  in  a 
proper  method,  which  forced  them,  he  says,  to 
have  recourse  to  amulets,  and  such  things  as  were 
fondly  imagined  to  effect  a  cure  in  a  more  e^>edi- 
tious  manner.'    (KiVi.  Amolbtom.) 

The  following  is  probably  a  complete  list  of  the 
ancient  treatises  that  remain  on  the  subject  of  ther 
apeutics :  Hippocrates,  'Emiri/uuv  BiJX/a  "Esro, 
De  Morbit  Popularibui,  lib.  vii.,  of  which  the  first 
and  third  books  are  considered  as  undoubtedly 
genuine,  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  as  donbtfiil, 
and  the  fifth  and  seventh  as  certainly  spurious. — 
Id.,  'Ai^piafioi,  Aphorirmi,  considered  so  certainly 
genuine  that  Stephanus  Atheniensis  sajrs*  tbey  were 
the  touchstone  by  which  to  try  the  authenticity  of 
the  other  works  that  go  under  the  name  of  Hippoc- 
rates.— Id.,  Ilept  iapuuKuv,  De  Remediit  Purganti- 
bus,  a  spurious  work.* — ^Aretsus,  Tlept  Oepammi 
'Oiiuiv  Ktu  Xpoviw  HaBuv,  De  Curatione  Acutorum 
et  Diutumorum  Morborum,  in  fonr  books. — Galea, 
Texyv  'latptK^,  Art  Medica. — Id.,  Oepavcvru^  Mr^ 
dof,  Melhodut  Medendi. — Id.,  Tu  zpof  navKuva  Oepa- 
irevrtKo,  Ad  Glaueontm  de  Medendi  Metkodo. — Id., 
Uepl  a^SoToiiiac  npii;  'EpaaiaroaTov,  De  VenatcO' 
tione  adzertut  Erasitlra/um. — Id.,  Uepl  i^ttorofiimi 
irpoc  'EpaautTpaTeioV!  Tube  hr  'fuftf,  De  Vcnmtcetiem 
advertut  Erarittrateot  Rcma  Degentet. — Id-,  Ilt^ 
iTMioTOjilat  OepairevTiKiv  Bif^ov,  De  Curtmo  K* 
tione  per  Ventuectionem. — Id..  Uepl  Bic23A>,  'kvrte 
Tz4atui,  SiKvof,  Ktu  'Kyj^apuSci^,  xoi  Kare j^^oofuii, 
De  Hirudinibut,  Remdtiont,  Cucurbtiula,  tacitiaae. 
et  Searificatione. — ^Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  n^ 


1.  (D«  Re  M«d.,  lib.  i.,  c  SO,  p.  30,  ed.  Goap  )  -  X.  (n>,  Sk 
Ti.,c.  t,p.lU.)— 3.  (lb.,  lib  X.,  c.«,p.»4I.)  — 4.  (ni.,lib.wi. 
:.  7, 10,  p.  les,  198.)  —  9.  (i.-).  Dietz,  Schd.  in  Himor.  e:  OiL 
torn.  ii.,p.  339.)  — «.  (VU.  Choulint.  Hudb  in  Bdchnkvak 
(Or  die  .^Iteie  Medicin,  8n>,  LeipBV  ISII  ) 
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UiptrC-',  Dc  Febr^ut. — Great  part  of  the  ^VDavoyai 
larpucai,  CMecla  McdUinalia,  of  Oribasias,  ana  also 
9f  his  Zvvo^tf,  Synopait  ad  EuslatMum,  treat  of  this 
subject. — PaUadins,  Ilepi  Uvperuv  Hvto/ioc  XvvofiCt 
De  Fcbribut  Concita  Synoptit. — Aetius,  BiSXia  'la- 
TfMca  'EKKoideKo,  Libri  Medicinaiet  Sedecim. — Alex- 
ander Trallianus,  BtfA/a  'larpiKU  ^voKaiScxa,  Libri 
de  Re  Medica  Duodecim. — Paulus  i£gineta,  'Eiriro- 
■5j  'lorpticvr  BitXia  'Ejira,  Compendii  Medici  Libri 
Seplem,  of  wliich  great  part  relates  to  this  subject. 
— Theophanf-S  Nonnus,  'En-irofui  rye  'lorptir^f  'Xiru- 
mK  '^ix<^{>  Compendium  TotiuM  Arti*  Medica. — 
Synesius,  Ilept  'Ovpcruv,  De  Febribut. — Joannes  Ac- 
'.narius,  Metkodut  Medendi. — Demetrius  Pepago- 
menus,  Tlepl  Uoiaypar,  De  Podagra. — Celsus,  De 
Medicina,  in  eight  books,  of  which  great  part  treat 
of  this  subject. — Ceelius  Aurelianus,  Celerum  Pa»- 
tionum  Libri  iii. — Id.,  Tardarum  Pattionum  Libri 
». — Serenus  Samonicus,  De  Medicina  Pracepta  Salu- 
herrima,  a  poem  on  the  art  of  Healing. — Theodorus 
Priscianus,  Rerum  Medicarum  Libri  iv.  To  which 
list  may  be  added  (though  somewhat  later  than  the 
period  treated  of  in  this  work)  the  celebrated  Regi- 
men SanitaHt  Salemilanum,  of  which  more  than 
twenty  editions  were  published  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  more  than  forty  in  the  sixteenth. 
THERAPON  i^epuKuv).  ( VU.  Hklotsb.) 
THER/IACA  (i^piox^),  a  word  properly  applied, 
according  to  Galen,'  to  preparations  that  would  cure 
the  bite  of  wild  beasts  (i^ptuv),  as  those  which 
were  meant  as  antidotes  to  other  kinds  of  poisons 
(nuf  iriXtinipioit)  were  properly  called  aXt^ii^ap/iaKa.* 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  preparations  was  the 
Theriaca  Andromachi,  invented  by  the  physician  to 
the  Emperor  Nero,  which  was  nearly  the  same  as 
that  which  was  composed  by  Mithradates,  king  of 
Pontns,  the  receipt  for  which  was  said  to  have  been 
found  among  his  papers,aller  his  death, by  Pompey. 
This  was  published  at  Rome,  under  the  title  of  An- 
Hdc-tum  Milhradatium.  But  as  the  various  receipts 
for  the  preparation  of  this  famous  remedy  differ 
from  each  other  very  widely,  the  probability  is,  says 
Dr.  Heberden,  that  Mithradates  was  as  much  a 
stranger  to  bis  own  antidote  as  several  eminent 
physicians  have  since  been  to  the  medicines  that  are 
daily  adv  ertised  under  their  names.  It  was  asserted 
that  whoever  took  a  proper  quantity  of  this  prepara- 
tion in  the  morning  was  ensured  against  the  effects 
of  poison  during  the  whole  of  that  day,  and  this,  we 
are  told  by  Galen,'  was  regularly  done  by  the  Em- 
peror Marcus  Aurelius.  It  was  farther  stated  that 
Mithradates  himself  was  so  fortified  against  all 
baneful  drugs,  that  none  would  produce  any  effect 
when  he  attempted  to  destroy  himself*  In  the 
course  of  ages  it  underwent  numerous  alterations 
According  to  Celsus,  who  first  described  it,'  it  con- 
tained only  thirty-six  simples ;  Andromachus  added 
the  flesh  of  vipers,'  ailer  cutting  off  the  bead  and 
tail,'  and  increased  the  number  of  ingredients  to 
seventy-five.  These,  and  the  method  of  putting 
them  together,  he  handed  down  to  posterity  in  a 
Greek  poem,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  hexameter  and  pentameter  lines,  which  has 
been  preserved  by  Galen,*  and  has  several  times 
been  published  separately.  When  thus  improved, 
Andromachus  called  it  ya^vii,'  but  in  Trajan's  time 
it  obtained  the  name  of  Theriaca,  either  from  the 

1.  (Comment,  in  Hippocr.  Libr.,  *'  De  Alim.,**  4  7,  torn,  zr,,  p. 
t7tf,  ad.  Kflbn.)— 3.  iConf.  Gal.,  Comment,  in  Hippocr.  Libr.  n., 
"  l>e  Morb.  Valg«r,"  ri.,  «  S,  lorn.  »Tii.,  pt.  ii^  p.  »37.)— 3.  (Do 
Antid.,  i.,  1,  torn.  xi».,  p.  3.)— 4.  (0»I.,  1.  c — CeU.,  De  Med.,  t., 
lt,M-— 0<1U  ivii.,  18.  — Jmtin,  xiiTii.,  ». —  Flor.,  iii.,  S.— 
Mart.,  T.,7ff. — Dion  CilM.,xxxTii.,  13. — Apptan,  DeBell.  Mitfar., 
e.Ill.-Aarel.V>ct.,DeVir.Illu»t.,c.7«.)— i.  (1.  c.)— «.  (G.I., 
Oe  Ther.  ad  Pi«.,  c.  S,  torn,  xiv.,  p.  »8S.)  —  7.  (Id.  ib.,  c.  9,  p. 
SM,  aq.)  — 8.  (De  Antid.,  i.,  8,  torn,  zir.,  p.  3S,  aq.  — De  Ther. 
td  Pia..  e.  ^  T,  tom.  xir.,  p.  S13.)~t.  (Oil.,  1.  o.) 


vipeTs  in  it,  or  rather  Kai"  iioxm',  trora  it;  sappusec 
effects  in  curing  the  bites  of  Ttinomoiis  animals. 
Damocrates  differed  from  Andromachus  with  rC' 
spect  to  some  of  the  proportions,'  and  gave  a  re- 
ceipt for  it  in  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  Greek 
iambics,  which  has  also  been  preserved  by  Galen,' 
and  has  been  published  along  with  his  other  poeticaal 
fragments  at  Bonne,  1833,  4to,  ed.  C.  F.  Hailess. 
The  reputation  which  this  medicine  enjoyed  was 
immense ;  it  is  mentioned  by  Abulfara.,'  and  sev> 
era!  Arabic  physicians  wrote  treatises  iii  its  praise. 
It  even  maintained  its  ground  in  quite  modern  times, 
and  it  is  only  within  comparatively  a  few  years  that 
it  has  been  dismissed  from  the  British  Pharmaco- 
poeia. This  was  effected  chiefly  by  the  persuasion 
of  Dr.  Heberden,  who  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  sub- 
ject, entitled  Antilheriaca,  1745.  It  consisted  latter- 
ly of  seventy-two  ingredients,  which  were  arranged 
under  thirteen  beads :  viz.,  Acria,  of  which  there 
were  five  species ;  Amare^  of  which  there  were 
eight ;  Styplica  (vulgo  Aetringentia),  five  in  number; 
Aromalica  Exotica,  fourteen ;  Aromalica  Indigena, 
ten  ;  Aromatica  ex  Vrrthelliferit,  seven ;  Rennosa  el 
BaUama,  eight ;  Graveolentia,  six ;  Virota  (teu  guM 
Narcotin  inducunl),  under  which  head  there  was  but 
one  species,  viz.,  Opium;  Terra  Iruipida  ct  Inertia, 
which  comprised  only  the  celebrated  Lemnian  Earth; 
Gummota,  AmyUuea,  4e.,  four  species ;  Dulcia,  viz., 
liquorice  and  honey ;  and  Vinum,  viz.,  Spanish  (or 
Sherry).  Upon  no  principle  of  combination  could 
this  heterogeneous  farrago  be  vindicated ;  and  the 
monstrous  compound  is  well  compared  by  Dr.  Heb- 
erden to  the  numerous  undisciplined  forces  of  a 
barbarous  king,  made  up  of  a  dissonant  crowd  col- 
lected from  different  countries,  mighty  in  appear- 
ance, but  in  reality  an  ineffective  multitude,  that 
only  hinder  each  other.* 

THEIULE  ( Vid.  Baths,  p.  143.) 
•THERMOPO'LIUM.  {Vid.  Cauda.) 
•THERMOS  (i>£fluof ),  a  kind  of  pulse,  referaoie 
to  the  genus  Lupinut,  L.,  or  Lupine ;  about  the  spe- 
cies, however,  there  is  great  uncertainty.  "  Spren- 
gel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  set  down 
the  ^ip/iof  of  Theophrastus  for  the  white  lupine,  or 
Lupinut  albua ;  and  in  the  second  for  the  L.  piloiut; 
but  Schneider  is  not  satisfied  that  the  characters  of 
the  ^ep/tof,  as  given  by  Theophrastus,  agree  with 
either  of  them.  Sprengel  remarks  that  the  ^ip/iof 
iiiupot  of  Dioscorides  may  be  either  the  L.  hirtulut 
or  pilotui.  He  joins  Sibthorp  and  Smith  in  holding 
the  Lupinut  anguttifoliut  to  be  the  ^ip/tof  ufpiof  of 
Dioscorides."* 

THESEIA  («)?<7Mo),  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Athenians  in  honour  of  their  national  hero  lliese- 
us,*  whom  they  believed  to  have  been  the  authoi 
of  their  dranocratical  form  of  government.  In  con 
sequence  of  this  belief,  donations  of  bread  and 
meat  were  given  to  the  poor  people  at  the  Thesea, 
which  thus  was  for  them  a  feast  at  which  they  felt 
no  want,  and  might  fancy  themselves  equal  to  the 
wealthiest  citizens.  We  learn  from  Gellius'  that 
a  contest  also  was  held  on  this  occasion,  but  we 
are  not  informed  in  what  it  consisted.  The  day  on 
which  this  festival  was  held  was  the  eighth  of  every 
month  (iydoat),  but  more  especially  the  eighth  of 
Pyanepsion,*  whence  the  festival  was  sometimes 
called  Irydoitov.*  From  the  passages  above  referred 
to,  compared  with  Diodorus,"  it  appears  highl) 
probable  that  the  festival  of  the  Thesea  was  not  in 


1.  (Gal.,  De  Ther.  ad  Pia.,c.  13,  tom.  xir.,  p  SAS.)  — S.  (D» 
Antid.,  i.,  IS,  tom.  xit.,  p.  M,  iq.)— 3.  (Hiat.  DTnait.,  p.  S3.)— 4 
( Vid.  Dr.  Pan8*a  Pharmacologia,  vol.  i.,  p.  49.) — 5.  (Dioaeor.,  il.. 
133, 133.— Theophr.,  B.  P.,  i.,  6  ;  iii.,  3.— Adama,  Append.,  a.T.! 
—  6.  (Ariatoph.,  Plat.,  03S,  &c.,  witii  the  achol.  —  Snidaa,  a.  T 
eiTOl/oif.)  —  7.  (XT.,  SO,  t  3.)  —  8.  (Schol.  ad  Ariatoph.,  1.  c.  - 
Plot.,  The*.,  S«.)— ».  (IlMjreh.,  a.  t.)— 1 )   (t.,  SS.) 
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•tttuteJ  till  B.C.  469,  whea  Cimon  brought  tlie  re- 
mains ofnieseus  from  Seyms  to  Athens.' 

THESMOPHO'RIA  (eec/w^opta),  a  great  festival 
and  mysteries  celebrated  in  honour  of  Dcmeter  in 
various  parts  of  Greece,  and  only  by  women,  though 
some  ceremonies  were  also  performed  hv  -oaidens. 
The  Attic  Thesmophoria  were  held  in  the  month 
of  Pyanepsion,  and  began  on  the  eleventh.  Its  in- 
troduction was  ascribed  by  Demosthenes,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  and  Plutarch'  to  Orpheus,  while  Herodo- 
tus' states  that  it  was  introduced  into  Greece  from 
Egypt  by  the  daughters  of  Danaus,  who  mai  e  the 
Pelasgian  women  of  Peloponnesus  acquainted  with 
the  mysteries ;  that  after  the  Dorian  conquest  they 
fell  into  disuse,  and  were  only  preserved  by  the 
Arcadians,  who  remained  undisturbed  in  their  an- 
cient seats.  Thus  much  appears  certain  from  the 
name  of  the  festival  itself,  that  it  was  intended  to 
commemorate  the  introduction  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  civilized  life,  which  was  universally 
ascribed  to  Demeter.*  Respecting  the  duration  of 
the  Attic  Thesmophoria,  various  opinions  are  en- 
tertained both  by  ancient  and  modem  writers. 
According  to  Hesychius,'  it  lasted  four  days :  it  has 
been  inferred  from  Aristophanes'  that  it  lasted  for 
five  days.  Such  discrepances  have  undoubtedly 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the  women  spent 
several  days  before  the  commencement  of  the  real 
festival  in  preparations  and  purifications,  during 
which  they  were  especially  bound  to  abstain  from 
sexual  intercourse,  and  for  this  purpose  they  slept 
and  sat  upon  particular  kinds  of  herbs,  which  were 
believed  to  have  a  purifying  effect.'  During  this 
time  the  women  of  each  demos  appointed  two  mar- 
ried women  from  among  themselves  to  conduct  the 
solemnities  (ipxetv  clt  tu  Qea/uxpopta'),  and  their 
husbands,  who  had  received  a  dowry  amounting  to 
three  talents,  had  to  pay  the  expenses  for  the  so- 
lemnity in  the  form  of  a  liturgy.*  The  festival  It- 
self, which,  according  to  the  most  probable  suppo- 
iition,  also  adopted  by  Wellauer,"  lasted  only  for 
three  day  i,  began  on  the  Uth  of  Pyanepsion,  which 
day  was  called  uvoio;  or  icfWodof,"  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  solemnities  were  opened  by  the 
women  with  a  procession  from  Athens  to  Eleuais. 
In  this  procession  they  carried  on  their  heads  sa- 
cred laws  (vofufioi  piSXot  or  ^nftol),  the  introduction 
of  which  was  ascribed  to  Demeter  Oea/io^pot,  and 
other  sy  mbols  of  civilized  life"  The  women  spent 
the  night  at  Gleusi^  in  celebrating  the  mysteries  of 
the  goddess."  Thfe  second  day,  called  vitartia,'* 
was  a  day  of  mouming,  during  which  the  women  sat 
on  the  ground  around  the  statue  of  Demeter,  and 
took  no  other  food  than  cakes  made  of  sesame  and 
honey  (ariaofiov^").  On  this  day  no  meetings  either 
of  the  senate  or  the  people  were  held."  It  was 
probably  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day  that  the  wom- 
en held  a  procession  at  Athens,  in  which  they  walk- 
ed barefooted  behind  a  wagon,  upon  which  baskets 
with  mystical  symbols  were  conveyed  to  the  Thes- 
mophorion."  The  third  day,  called  KoXXiyiveia 
frcm  the  circumstance  that  Demeter  was  invoked 
Wider  this  name,"  was  a  day  of  merriment  and  rail- 
le<y  among  the  women  themselves,  in  commemora- 
ti.)i  of  lambe,  who  was  said  to  have  made  the  god- 

I  (Mnniiu,  Gn«c.  Fer.,  •.  i.  Giwtla.  —  Theiutu,  p.  133.— 
';•  vai,  Fut.  Att.,  it.,  p.  330.  —  Ideler,  Hilt.  Untermch.  uelier 
J  t  Attronom.  B«ob*eht.  dar  Altsn,  p.  363,  Ac.)— S.  (ap.  Thoo- 
d>r-t.,Tlwnp.,  1.)—*.  (ii.,  171.)— 4.  (DioUor.^  t.,  S.)— 5.  (i.  t. 
1>  nj  0taimiopla:)  —  8.  (ThMmoph.,  80.)  —  7.  (IlMjrch.,  i.  v. 
Jlrcotfov.— EtTm.  Magn.,  i.  t.  ^tdopim.  .£li>n,  N.  A.,  ix.,  96. 
••  >Gbal.  ad  Thaocr.,  iT.,*9.— Di<w»r.,  i.,  13S.  —  Plin.,  H.  N., 
kXi-,  ISi  —  Staph.  Byx.,  s.  \r.  MfXqroc.)— 8.  (Iiiini,  Da  Ciioa. 
land.,  p.  SOe,  ad.  Raiika.)  -  !».  (Id.,  Do  Pyrr.  herod.,  p.  80.)  — 
10.  (Da  The'imoph.,  p.  0.)  —  II.  (Heaych.,  i.  t.  'Ayoiof.)-  1*. 
(Schol.  ad  Thaocr.,  liy.,  S3.)— 13.  (JEn.  Tact.,  Polior.,  4.)  —  U. 
(Athen.,  Tii.,  p.  307.)  — 19.  (Ariatoph.,  Theimoph.,  S3S  ;  Pai, 
830.)- le.  (AriatoDh.,  Thaam.,  79.)— 17.  (Id.  ib.,  370,  dbc.)  — 18. 
Id.  ib.,  SW.) 
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less  smile  daring  her  grief.*  Hesjchiua  mesttoM 
1  sacrifice  called  Cv/^^a,  which  was  offered  to  the 
goddess  as  an  atonement  for  any  excess  or  errv 
which  might  have  been  committed  during  the  sa- 
cred days,  and  this  sacrifice  was  p'obably  oflered 
at  the  close  of  the  third  day. 

There  are  several  other  particulars  mentioced  by 
ancient  writers  as  forming  pari  of  the  Thesmopho 
ria,  but  we  are  not  able  to  ascertain  in  what  man- 
ner they  were  connected  with  the  festival,  oi  oo 
what  day  they  took  place. 

Thesmophoria  were  also  celebrated  in  many  eth- 
er parts  of  Greece,  as  mentioned  above.  The  pria- 
,ci[»l  places  where  they  are  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors  are  the  following :  Sparta,  where  the  fes- 
tival lasted  three  days  ;*  Drymaea  in  Phocis  ;* 
Thebes  in  Ba»}tia ;'  Miletus ;'  Syracuse  ;•  Eretria 
in  Euboea ;'  Delos  ;•  Ephesus  ;*  Agrigentnm ;"  and 
other  places.  But  of  their  celebration  in  these 
towns  we  know  no  more  than  a  few  isolated  partic- 
ulars, which  are  mentioned  in  the  passages  refeiied 
to." 
THESMOS  (9eaii6{).  (  Vid.  Nomos,  p.  663.) 
THESMOTHETAI  (^la/toaiTai).  ( Vid.  Akchob.) 
THETES  (*§ref).  In  earlier  times  this  name 
denoted  any  freemen  who  woriied  for  hire  (oi  hemm 
Tpo^f/l  dov^vovre; ;"  i?itvdepuv  dvo/ta  SUi  :rrviar  hf 
apyvpiif  touXevovTuv").  Homer'*8peaksof*yT^'"« 
Sfiijei  Tt,  the  latter  properly  signifying  those  wfac 
became  slaves  by  captivity.  They  ai«  to  be  dis- 
tinguished not  only  from  all  common  slaves,  bat 
also  from  those  persons  who  were  in  the  conditi(» 
of  the  Penestse  or  Helots."  The  persons  best 
known  by  the  name  of  ^rer  are  the  members  of 
the  fourifa  or  lowest  class  at  Athens,  ai^cording  to 
the  political  division  of  Solon  (B.C.  594).  Anwng 
other  changes,  he  effected  one  of  great  importatice, 
by  abolishing,  or  at  least  abridging,  the  distioe- 
tions  of  caste  or  hirth,  and  intrciducing  in  lieu  at 
them  distinctions  of  property.  He  distributed  the 
people  of  Attica  into  four  classes :  the  first  consist- 
ing of  those  whose  land  afforded  an  annual  income 
of  600  medimni  of  dry  produce,  or  mUreU*  of  liquid, 
hence  called  vevTOKoaiofudifivoi ;  the  second  of  those 
whose  annual  profits  were  380 ;  the  third,  whose 
profits  were  ISO;  the  fourth  consisting  of  those 
whose  incomes  were  less  than  150.  The  fourth 
class,  comprehending  all  the  poor  and  labouring 
part  of  the  citizens,  were  called  ^ref.  To  each 
class  were  assigned  certain  rights  and  privileges 
on  the  one  hand,  and  certain  duties  and  liabilities 
on  the  other.  As  to  the  mode  of  taxation,  see  Eis- 
PHORJk.  The  highest  civil  offices  and  military  oom- 
roands  were  reserved  for  the  niembers  of  the  fini 
class.  The  second  and  third  were  appointed  to 
form  the  national  militia,  the  former  constitatiog 
the  cavalry,  the  latter  the  heavy -armed  infantry; 
and  certain  minor  civil  offices  were  open  to  them. 
The  lowest  class  was  exempted  from  all  direct  tax- 
ation, and  also  excluded  from  all  honours  and  dig- 
nities. In  war  they  served  as  light  troops  (i/tXai), 
and,  when  naval  service  was  required,  as  roweis 
in  the  ships.  They,  however,  were  admitted  ta 
vote  in  the  ixxTiriala,  or  general  assembly,  wherr 
magistrates  were  elected,  and  various  other  impnr 


I.  (Ariatoph.,  Thaam.,  701 ;  Ron.,  390.— Heaych.,  a.  t.  Xrita 
— Phoc,  Lax,  p.  307.— ApoUod.,  i.,  S,  4  1.)  — ».  (Ha«yeh.,  a.  ? 
TMfiSWr-)— 3.  (Poua.,  I.,  S3,  4  8 — Suph.  Bjrx.,  a.  ».  atmA] 
-4.  (Pint.,  Pelop.,  p.  «90.-Xeu.,  HaU.,  t.,  S,  i  ».)-V  (Siepk 
Byi.,  a.  y.  M/Aijros.-  Diog.  LaarU,  ix.,  i  43.)— <J.  (Athaa.,  m^ 
p.  847.)— 7.  (Pint.,  (Jncat.  Gr.,  p.  336,  B.,  Ac.)— 8.  (Athcm.,  ai. 
p.  10«.)-9.  (Sttab.,  TiT.,  p.  833.  —  Hand.,  ri.,  18.)— Id.  (Pal 
VKn.,  T.,  1,  I.)— 11.  (Mannins,  Gnec.  Far.^  t.  OcapaMpM-- 
vVellauar,  Da  Thatmaph.,  Wratialar.,  1830,  Sn>.  —  Cnoar 
Srmbol.,  iv.,  p.  440,  dec. — rreUer,iu  ZinmennuiB'a  Zaitodu-H 
1838,  n.  98  ;  and  in  genaral,  Wachamath,  HellaD.  Ah.,  h..  3,  p- 
248,  dEc.)— 13.  (Photina,  a.  t.)— 13.  (Pollnx,  Oaoo.,  iii.,  31.)— 
14.  (Od..  IT.,  844 ;  iriii.,  398.)— IS.  (Wachamulh,  ib.  U  u,  ta. 
399,  333.- SehSniann,  Ant.  Jar.  Fob.  Or,  'O  ) 
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Uiit  t.)atteia  detei  mined,  thoogh  toe  business  of  the 
assembly  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  senate 
of  Four  Hnndred,  and  could  not  be  held  without  its 
entkority.  Another  important  privilege  conferred  on 
the  lowest  class  was  the  right  of  sitting  as  dicasts 
in  the  heliastic  court,  for  which  no  farther  qualifi- 
cation was  requisite  than  that  the  party  should  be 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  possessed  of  his  full  legal 
fianchue.  (,Vid.  Dicastks.)  Before  the  time  of 
Eolon,  all  judicial  power  was  vested  in  the  superior 
niagistrates.  He  first  gave  an  appeal  from  their 
decisions  to  a  court  composed  of  a  large  number 
of  citizens,  which  in  process  of  time  became  the 
regular  tribunal  for  the  hearing  of  all  civil  causes, 
the  superintendence  or  direction  thereof  (^/r/iow'a 
tiKoarripiov)  being  alone  reserved  to  the  magistrate. 
Such  was  the  political  condition  of  the  lower  class- 
es at  Athens  as  established  by  Solon.  After  his 
time  a  variety  of  causes  operated  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  lower  classes.  Among  these  we  may 
reckon,  first,  the  reforms  introduced  by  Clisthenes, 
who  created  the  ivfoi,  altered  the  tribes,  subdivj- 
led  the  heliastic  court,  broke  the  old  aristocratieal 
connexions,  and  increased  the  number  of  citizens 
by  enfranchising  aliens  and  slaves.  Secondly,  the 
Persian  war  caused  the  downfall  of  many  wealthy 
families,  who  lost  their  possessions  by  the  capture 
and  sacking  of  the  city ;  whereas  the  lower  order 
of  people,  who  served  In  the  fleet,  became  elevated 
by  their  success,  and  rose  in  estimation  by  the  val- 
ne  of  the  services  they  had  rendered.  This  led  to 
a  measure  which  is  said  to  have  been  passed  by 
Aristides,  which  enabled  the  poorest  citizen  to  as- 
pire to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state  ;  after 
which,  all  distinction  of  classes  was  gradually  abol- 
islied ;  though  a  certain  fortune  appears  to  have 
been  still  requisite  for  the  office  of  archon,  if  the 
question  asked  at  the  examination  previous  to  his 
admission,  il  rd  Tifoiua  m>T(jt  iariv,  had  not  become 
a  mere  form.'  Trade  and  commerce  increased  the 
number  of  operative  citizens,  brought  large  crowds 
3f  seamen  and  idlers  into  the  Piraeus  and  the  city, 
who  turned  their  attention  to  the  public  assemblies, 
where  their  numbers  gave  them  a  preponderance 
in  the  suffrage.  The  attendance  of  the  poorer  peo- 
ple in  the  ecclesia  was  still  farther  encouraged  by 
a  law  which  was  introduced  by  Callistratus  after 
the  time  of  Pericles,  by  which  every  person  who 
attended  received  a  certain  fee,  first  an  obol,  and 
afterward  raised  to  three  obols,  called  luaOdi  ix- 
KTi^auurrcKoc.'  The  remuneration  given  to  the  di- 
casts (an  obol  by  the  law  of  Pericles,  but  raised  to 
three  obols  by  Cleon)  had  the  same  effect  as  the 
assembly  fee.  The  whole  power  of  the  state,  judi- 
cial and  administrative,  which  already  resided  in 
the  multitude  in  theory,  soon  caino  to  be  exercised 
by  them  in  practice,  when  (besides  their  natural 
love  of  power)  they  were  stimulated  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  performance  of  these  duties  by  the 
prospect  of  immediate  reward.  The  establishment 
of  the  theoric  fund  (t>»d.  Theoeica)  was  another 
measure  of  democratic  tendency,  as  it  helped  to 
maintain  the  idle  poor  at  the  public  expense,  and 
enabled  them  to  interfere  in  state  business.  That 
the  authority  of  the  court  of  Areopagus,  as  well  as 
(hat  of  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  should  be  di- 
minished, was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  meas- 
ures and  changes  above  mentioned.  To  trace  the 
events,  political  and  moral,  which  ensued  from  the 
democratic  movements  of  the  Athenians,  belongs 
to  history.' 


I.  (PoUax,  Onom.,  Tiii.,  86.)— S.  (UBckh,  StasUh.  der  Ath.,  i., 

m  ) 3    (Wacbtmuth,  f.,  li.,  26,  30,  15U,  168.  —  SdiSimiui,  De 

Comit.,  pref.,  x.,  mii.— Antiq-  J"'-  PoW-  Oi.,  174,  3S3.— Tbirl- 
wtJi,  Hilt  of  Greece,  ii.,  p.  S7-44,  73,  374  ;  iii.,  p.  87.— Pfckh, 
StaUth.,  *o.,  i.,MO,  877  ;  ii.,  S8-3«.  —  Uiirpocnil .  ud  »Tiila», 
•  T.  Qhrtt  omi  ^tfTiKir  ) 

«H 


The  namu  of  ^iaaa  was  also  given  to  a  pooi 
heiress  at  Athens,  whom  the  next  of  kin  was  obli- 
ged to  marry,  or  give  her  a  suitable  portion.  ( Vid. 
Suidas^  and  Epiclbror.) 

THI'ASOS  (iJt'offuf )  signifies  any  company  or  as- 
semMy  of  persons  met  together  for  a  religious  pur- 
pose, such  as  a  choir  of  bacchanals  or  dancers,  a 
party  met  to  celebrate  a  festival,  &c.  {lrpo(  x'P'k 
(ijro  ToO  0(eiv,  §  uiro  toS  Mmoifv  •  to  uHpoi^o/ttvo* 
rrX^dof  im  riXti  kcu,  ti/i^  iteoC*  Compare  Dioirviu, 
p.  363.)  The  word  appears  to  be  derived  from  aw;, 
the  Doric  for  ^e6(.  Each  member  of  a  ^iaaoc  was 
called  ■&iaauT7i{.  In  the  democratic  states  of  Greece 
there  were  religious  associations  called  ■dlaaoi,  who 
clubbed  together,  kept  a  common  fund,  purchasoil 
land,  &c.,  for  religious  purposes.'    {Yid.  Eranos.) 

THO'LOS  (doXof,  6  and  ri,  also  called  oxjof)  ia 
a  name  which  was  given  to  any  round  building 
which  terminated  at  the  top  in  a  point,  whatever 
might  be  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used.*  At 
Athens  the  name  was  in  particular  applied  to  the 
new  round  Prytaneum  near  the  senate-house,  which 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  old  Prytaneum 
at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis.*  It  was  therefore  the 
place  in  which  the  prytanes  took  their  common 
meals  and  offered  their  sacrifices.  It  was  adorned 
with  some  smaU  silver  statues,*  and  near  it  stood 
the  ten  statues  of  the  Attic  kvuvviioi.  ( YU.  Epony- 
Moi,  Pbytaneion.) 

Other  Greek  cities  had  likewise  their  pnblic  ^o 
Xoi :  thus  we  find  that  Polycletus  built  one.  of  white 
marble  at  Epidaurus,  the  inside  of  which  wi  s  adorn- 
ed with  paintings  by  Pausias.  It  was  originally 
surrounded  by  columns,  of  which  in  the  days  of 
Pausanias  six  only  were  standing,  and  upon  theee 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  such  persons  as  had 
been  cured  of  some  disease'  by  Asclepius,  togethei 
with  the  name  of  the  disease  itself,  and  the  mannei 
in  which  they  had  obtained  their  recovery.' 

THORAX.     (Yid.  Loeioa.) 

THO'RIA  LEX.  This  agraria  lex  is  the  subject 
of  a  very  elaborate  essay  by  RudorfT,  "  Das  Acker- 
gesetz  des  Spurius  Thorius,  Zeitschrift,  vol.  x." 

This  lex  was  engraved  on  the  back  part  of  tte 
same  bronze  tablet  which  contained  the  Servilia 
lex  Judiciaria,  and  on  Repetundie.  The  tablet  was 
broken  at  some  unknown  time,  and  the  lower,  which 
was  perhaps  the  largest  part,  is  now  lost.  Seven 
fragments  of  the  upper  part  were  preserved,  which, 
as  the  tablet  is  written  on  both  sides,  make  four- 
teen inscriptions,  which  were  published  by  Fulvius 
Ursinus  :  the  first  five  of  the  inscriptions,  as  they 
are  numbered  by  him,  belong  to  the  lex  Tlioria,  and 
the  last  seven  to  the  lex  Servilia.  The  largest 
and  most  important  of  the  fra^ents  are  now  in 
the  Museo  Borbonico.  Their  history  is  traced  an^ 
then-  presfint  condition  described  by  RudorfT  with 
great  minuteness.  Two  of  the  fragments  were 
copied  by  Sigonius  when  they  were  in  the  Museum 
of  Cardinal  Bembo ;  and  the  copy  of  the  two  frag- 
ments of  the  lex  Thoria,  and  also  the  copy  of  the 
two  fragments  of  the  lei^  Servilia,  are  printed  in  the 
work  of  Sigonius,  De  Antiquo  Jure  Populi  Rcmani, 
Libri  Undecim,  Bononie,  1674. 

The  title  of  this  lex  does  not  appear  from  the 
mutilated  inscription,  but  Rudorff  showf  that  the 
lex  belongs  to  the  period  between  the  consulship 
of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  and  L.  Calpumins  Piso 
Bestia,  B.C.  Ill,  and  that  of  L.  Julius  Caesar,  B  C. 
90,  within  which  space  of  twenty-two  years  five 
agrarian  laws  were  enacted,  Boria,  Thoria,  Marcia, 
Apuleia,  and  Titia.    It  farther  appears,  from  com 

1.  (I.  c.)— S.  (Saidu,  Horpocr.,  andHesjrr.h.,  s.  t.)— 3.  (BOcUi, 
Staatth.,  Ac,  i.,  M4.— SciSminn,  Ant.  Jar.  PnbL  Gr.,  SOS  )— < 
(HesTch.  and  Suidaa,  >.  t.  O^Xo;.  — Hod.,  Od.,  xxii ,  443,  4W, 
460.)—  i.  (Paui.,  i.,  5,  «  1 :  18,  t  13.)  —6.  (Pollui,  Onom.,  Tii:., 
ISS.— Demoith.,  D«  Pais  L<(.,  p.41t.)— 7.  (Pant.,  ii.,  17, «  >.! 
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'anng  two^ssages  of  Cicero,*  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  lex  Thoria,  with  the  fragments  of  this  lex 
whose  title  is  lost,  that  the  fragments  are  those  of 
the  lex  Thoria.  Now  the  date  of  the  lex  Thoria  is 
fixed  by  Rudorff  at  the  year  of  the  city  643,  or  B.C. 
Ill,  which  is,  consequently,  the  date  of  the  lex  on 
the  bronze  tablet,  thus  identified  with  the  lex  Tho- 
ria. Proceedmg  on  the  assumption  that  the  frag- 
mentary lex  was  the  plebiscitum  called  the  lex 
rhoria,  Sigonius  restored  the  beginning  of  it  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  form  of  Roman  plebiscita :  Sp. 
Thorivs .  .  .  F.  Tr.  PI.  Plebem  ivre  rog.  Plebesque 
ivre  scivit  Tribvg  ....  Priacipvm  fvit  pro  tribr  Q. 
Fabivs.  Q.  F.  primvs  scivit. 

The  history  of  this  inscription  is  curious.  It  was 
not  cut  on  the  rough  hack  of  the  bronze  tablet  till 
after  the  other  side,  which  is  smooth,  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  Servilia  lex.  The  Servilia  lex  is  cer- 
tainly not  of  earlier  date  than  the  year  of  the  city 
648,  or  B.C.  106,  and,  consequently,  the  Thoria  could 
not  have  been  cut  on  this  tablet  before  the  year  648. 
It  seems  that  the  tablet  was  large  enough  for  the 
lex  Servilia,  for  which  it  was  intended,  but  much 
too  small  for  the  agrarian  law :  "  consequently,  the 
characters  of  the  agrarian  side  of  the  tablet  are  re- 
markably small,  the  lines  narrow,  the  abbreviations 
numerous,  and  the  chapters  only  separated  by  two 
or  three  points,  whereas  on  the  other  side  the  let- 
ters are  uniform,  large,  and  well  made,  the  lines 
wide,  the  words  written  at  full  length,  and  the  chap- 
^  ters  of  the  lex  separated  by  superscriptions.  Far- 
ther, the  lines  (of  the  Agraria  lex)  are  often  so  ob- 
lique that  they  cross  the  straight  lines  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  which  are  cut  very  deep,  and,  consequent- 
ly, are  visible  on  the  side  on  which  the  agrarian  lex 
is  cut."    (Rudorfl:) 

The  subject-matter  6f  this  lex  cannot  be  stated 
without  entering  into  detail :  the  whole  is  examined 
i^  Rudurff  with  great  care.  The  main  subject  of 
the  lex,  to  which  the  first  eighteen  chapters  or  forty- 
three  lines  refer,  is  the  public  land  in  Italy  as  far  as 
Vhe  rivers  Rubico  and  Macra.  The  second  part  of 
the  lex  begins  with  the  nineteenth  chapter  and  the 
forty-fourth  line,  and  extends  to  the  fiftieth  chapter 
and  the  ninety-sixth  line :  this  part  of  the  lex  re- 
lates to  the  public  and  private  land  in  the  province 
of  Africa.  The  third  and  last  part  of  the  lex,  from 
the  fiftieth  chapter  and  the  ninety-sixth  line  to  the 
end  of  the  inscription,  relates  to  the  Roman  public 
land  in  the  territory  of  Corinth. 

Rudorff  concludes  that  the  lex  applied  to  other 
land  also,  and  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  Roman 
agrarian  laws  of  the  seventh  century  of  the  city 
related  to  all  the  provinces  of  the  Empire,  of  which 
we  have  an  example  in  the  case  of  the  lex  Servilia 
of  Rullus.  Secondly,  the  fragment  of  the  lex  Tho- 
ria which  is  preserved  is  so  broad  compared  with 
the  height,  that  we  may  conclude  that  the  complete 
tablet  contained  three  times  as  much  as  it  does 
now ;  for  nearly  all  the  bronze  tablets  on  which  Ro- 
man laws  are  cut  are  of  an  oblong  form,  with  the 
height  much  greater  than  their  wi(Uh.  Of  the  two 
thirds  of  the  tablet  which  it  is  concluded  have  been 
lost,  not  a  trace  has  yet  been  discovered. 

The  essay  of  Rudorff  contains  a  copy  of  the  in- 
•cription,  with  his  restoration  of  the  passages  that 
are  tefiiced.  The  value  of  this  attempt  can  only  be 
estimated  by  an  investigation  as  complete  as  that  of 
tho  author. 

•THOS  (tfof).  "Hardonin,"  remark*  Adams, 
"  npon  the  authority  of  Bochart  and  others,  holds 
the  improbable  opinion  that  the  Tkot  was  the  Papio 
or  Baboon.  Buffon  concludes,  with  greater  prob- 
ability, that  it  was  the  Catiia  aureus,  L.  ;  he  main- 
tains,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  same  as  the  Lupu> 

l.(I>fOr.,  li    '0    uidBnitDiSS. 
STB 


ctrvuriu;  although  generally  held  tu  be  ao.  Tkc 
Luput  cenariui  is,  as  he  remarks,  the  same  as  'be 
CktM*  of  Pliny,  which  is  our  lynx  or  stig-wuu.  dg 
character  of  which  aerees  with  the  Tket."^ 

THRANI'TAI  (dpawrju).     ( I'ld.  Sairs,  p.  983.) 

THRACES.     ( Vid.  Gladutobb*,  p.  477.) 

*THRAUPIS  (epavKic),  the  name  of  a  birdiiic» 
tioned  by  Aristotle,  and  the  same,  probably,  with  tha 
Goldfinch,  or  Frmgilla  cariudit.* 

•THRAU'PALUS  {dpaunaJuot),  a  plant,  eitWi 
the  Vibarnum  lantarm.  Mealy  Guekler-roae  or  Way- 
faring-tree according  to  Sprengel,  or  the  Ytbammm 
opului,  common  Guelder-rose  or  Water-elder  ae- 
cording  to  Stackhouse.' 

*THRIDAX,  the  Lettuce.     (Yid.  Ltoroci.) 

•THRIDACaNE.    (Vid.  Laotdca.) 

*THRISSA  (■dpiaaa),  a  species  offish,  the  drnptm 
alota,  or  Shad.  Ausonius  states  that  in  bis  time  it 
was  used  only  by  the  lower  ranks  for  food.* 

THRONUS,  the  Greek  ^pivot,  for  which  the 
proper  Latin  term  is  job'um,  a  Throne.  This  did 
not  differ  from  a  chair  (itafUdpd)  (nd.  Cathboba, 
Sblla)  except  in  being  higher,  larger,  and  in  all  re- 
spects more  magnificent.*  On  account  of  its  eleva 
tion,  it  was  always  necessarily  aocompsnied  Inr  a 
footstool  {tubteUiwm,  iimt6tim>,  AU.  ■ifmnan,  torn. 
ip^vof').  Besides  a  variety  of  omameats,  espe- 
cially nails  or  studs  of  silver,  bestowed  upon  the 
throne  itself,  it  was  often  covered  with  beautiful  and 
splendid  drapery.'  (Vid.  Tapbs.)  The  accompe- 
nying  woodcut  shows  two  gilded  thrones,  with 


cushions  and  drapery,  represented  on  paintiDg* 
found  at  Resina.*  These  were  intended  to  be  the 
thrones  of  Mars  and  Venus,  which  is  expressed  by 
the  helmet  on  the  one  and  the  dove  on  the  other. 

All  the  greater  gods  were  sometimes  represented 
as  enthroned,  especially  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars,  Veoos. 
Minerva,  Diana,  Ceres,  Cybele,  Neptune,  i£scala- 
pius,  and  Apollo.  This  was  in  imitation  of  the 
practice  adopted  by  mortals,  and  more  particulariy 
in  Asia,  as  in  the  case  of  Xerxes'  and  of  the  Par- 
thians."  When  the  sitting  statue  of  the  god  was 
colossal,  the  throne  was,  of  course,  great  in  propor- 
tion, and  consequently  presented  a  very  eligible  field 
for  the  display  of  sculpture  and  painting.  As  early 
as  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  Bathycles  o? 
Magnesia  thus  decorated  the  throne  of  the  Amy 
clean  Apollo.  Instead  of  legs,  it  was  sostained 
both  before  and  behind  by  four  statnes,  representing 
two  Graces  and  two  Hours.  It  was  elevated  npoa 
a  basement  (PuSpov).  Being  of  the  size  of  a  eon- 
siderable  temple,  and  open  all  round  so  that  persons 
might  walk  under  it,  it  was  covered  with  bas-re- 
liefs both  outside  and  inside.  Not  less  than  fifty  oi 
sixty  mythological  subjects  were  thus  displayed  ia 
separate  compartments,  besides  many  distinct  tg- 


1.  (Haidouin  «d  Plin.,  -riii.,  St.— Aridcit.,  H.  A.,  ii..  It.— M 
ib.,  Ti.,  St.— Aduni,  Append.,  i.  t.y-t.  (Aiiltol.,  K  A.,  nn 
S.)— 3.  (Theophrant.,  if.  P.,  iii.,1).— Id.  ib.,  it.,  I.— Adaaa,  An 
pand.,  •.  T.)— 4.  (Aliitot.,  H.  A.,  iz^SS.— .Sliaa,  N.  A..  n.,la 
— Adinu,  Append.,  •.  T.)— S.  (Athen.,  t.,  p.  199,  e.>— 4.  (Bom. 
n  ,  lii.,  S40.— Od..  1.,  131.— tb.,  I.,  S15.)— 7.  (Hon..  Ot,  u 
ISO.)— 8.  (Ant.  d'ErraL,  L,  Ur.  ».)—•.  (PhikMr ,  lug^  ¥ 
31  )— 10.  iCIaad.  in  iT.  Cob    Hvoor.,  tl4.) 
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cies  jilaeed  about  it.'  Tbe  throne  of  the  Olympian 
lupiter,  the  work  of  Phidias  and  Panasnos,  was 
eonstnicted  and  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner, 
bnt  was  closed  instead  of  being  open  all  round,  and 
consisted  of  the  most  valuable  materials,  viz.,  ivo- 
ry,  ebony,  gold,  and  precious  stones.'  As  a  chair 
br  common  use  was  sometimes  made  to  hold  two 
persons,'  and  a  throne  shared  by  two  potentates 
[di^pm*),  BO  two  divinities  were  sometimes  sup- 
posed to  occapy  the  same  throne.*  Besides  those 
tielonging  to  the  statues  of  the  gods,  the  thrones 
kf  monarchs  were  sometimes  deposited  in  the  tem- 
ples as  DONIKIA.' 

The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  fictile  vase 
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III  the  Museo  Borboaico  at  Naples,  represents  Juno 
seated  on  a  splendid  throne,  which  is  elevated,  like 
those  already  descril)ed,  on  a  basement.  She  holds 
in  her  left  hand  a  sceptre,  and  in  her  right  the 
apple,  which  Mercury  is  about  to  convey  to  Paris 
with  a  view  to  the  celebrated  contest  for  beauty  on 
Mount  Ida.  Mercury  is  distinguished  by  his  Tali- 
BiA,  his  Caducedi,  and  his  petasus  thrown  behind 
his  back  and  hanging  by  its  string.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  throne  is  the  representation  of  a  tigress 
or  panther. 

The  elevated  seat  used  by  a  schoolmaster  was 
colled  his  throne.' 

•THUS.      {Vtd.  LiBANOTOS.) 

•THYA  (iWo,  dtn'o,  ^ela),  a  species  of  tree, 
the  timber  of  which  was  fragrant.  "  Botanical 
authorities  agree  in  referring  it  to  the  Arbor  vita  ,- 
that  is,  either  to  the  TAya  apkvUa  according  to 
Stackhouse,  or  the  Thfa  artuulata  according  to 
Sprengel.    Most  probably  it  is  the  &im  of  Homer."* 

•THYI'TES  LAPIS.  "Galen,"  says  Adams, 
^  describes  the  Thyites  of  Dioscorides  as  being  of  a 
greenish  colour,  like  jasper.  It  would  appear  that  it 
was  a  variety  of  turquoise,  but  not  the  kind  in  com- 
mon use.  It  is  the  callait  of  Pliny,  and  hence  the 
turquoise  is  called  by  Fisher  and  Jameson  callaite."* 

•THYMALLUS  {^/tanot),  a  species  of  fish,  the 
Salmo  Thymallut,  L.,  called  in  English  the  Grayling 
»r  Umber.  "  The  Umbra  of  Ausonius  would  ap- 
tcar  to  have  been  a  variety  of  it.  Artedi  makes  the 
S^ltiTkXof  to  have  been  a  species  of  Coregemu ;  but 
the  learned  writer  of  the  article  on  Ichthyology  in 
the  Encyclopedic  Methodique,  and  Schneider,  in  his 
commentary  on  i£lian,  rank  it  as  a  species  of  Salm- 
on. Daniell  says  that  the  name  Thymalbu  is  given 
to  this  fish  on  account  of  an  imagmary  scent  pro- 
ceeding fiom  it,  resembling  thyme,  and  that  it  is 


1.  (Paiu.,  iii.,  18,  t  S-IB,  4  4.— Harm,  AM.  AaMtza,  i.,  p.  1- 
ll4.)-a.  (Patu^T.,  11,  «  »-4.)— S.  (Horn.,  n.,  lii.,  494.— Od., 
itH.,  330.)— 4.  (I)<mi«p.Atheii.,i.,p.  17,/.)-5.  (r«ui.,Tiii.,»7, 
«  «.)—«.  (Paul.,  ii.,  I»,  ♦  4  i  T.,  IS,  ♦  3.>— 7.  (Brnuok,  Aii«l.,ii., 
417.)— a  (TheorhrMt.,  H.  P.,  i.,  ».— U.  ib.,  iii.,  4.)— «.  (Diot- 
mr .  r..  IM.— FliD.,  U.  N.,  uivii.,  6f>  — Admma,  Append.,  i.  t.) 


more  appropriately  called  Umbra,  t'om  its  being  so 
swift  in  summer  as  to  disappeai  like  a  passing 
shadow.'" 

THYMBRA  {Wn6pa),  a  plant.  "Stackhouse 
seems  to  be  the  only  authority  who  refers  it  to  the 
TTtymbra  eapilala ;  all  the  others  are  satisfied  that  it 
is  the  Salureia  Tkymbra,  or  Savory.  Aristophanes 
alludes  to  the  use  of  savory  as  a  condiment."* 

•THYMELiEA  (*t^Xo/a).  "  Modern  botanists,  • 
says  Adams,  "by  a  frequent  change  of  names,  hate 
occasioned  some  difficulty  in  determining  accurate 
ly  to  which  genus  and  species  the  ^iu7jua  is  to  be 
referred.  It  was  most  probably  the  Daphne  Cnidium, 
or  Flax-leaved  Daphne.  Botanists  call  this  tribe 
of  plants  ThymeUit.  The  fruit  of  the  ^vfuJuala  is 
usually  namM  cocxof  Kvi'dioc."* 
THYM'EIJE  (■dvfUXri)-  (  VH-  Thiatrum,  p.  968. 
•THYMUS  (W/iOc),  the  Thymus  mUgarit,  or  Com 
raon  Garden  Thyme,  according  to  most  authorities 
Matthiolus  alone  suggests  that  it  is  the  Tkymn* 
Creticui,  which  is  the  Satureia  eapitata,  L.* 

•THYNNUS  (*wvof ),  a  fish,  the  Scomber  Tkj/n- 
mu,  L.,  Spanish  Mackerel,  Albicore,  or  Tunny-^h. 
According  to  Coray,  its  French  name  is  TAorr 
"  The  tunny  is  one  of  the  largest  sea  fishes.  Aris 
totle  speaks  of  an  old  individual  which  weighed  fif 
teen  talents,  or  twelve  hundred  pounds,  and  which 
measured  two  cubits  and  a  palm  from  one  point  to 
another  of  the  caudal  fin.  This  measure,  too,  is  a 
correction  of  Gaza's  in  his  first  editions,  and  after 
Pliny.  The  majority  of  the  manuscripts  of  Aria 
totle  say  five  cubits,  and  Hardouin,  always  prone  to 
paradox,  believed  that  it  was  Pliny  who  ought  to 
have  been  corrected.  Five  cubits  for  this  part 
would  give  a  length  of  at  least  twenty  or  twenty- 
two  feet  for  the  entire  fish.  The  fishery  of  tb« 
tunny  dates  from  the  highest  antiquity.  Euthyde- 
mus  even  attributes  some  verses  to  Hesiod,  in  whick 
he  describes  the  trade  and  exportation  of  it.  But 
Atheneus,  who  quotes  them,  proves,  at  the  sams 
time,  that  they  must  of  necessity  have  been  the 
production  of  a  much  later  poet.  It  was  more  es- 
pecially at  the  two  extremities  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an, at  the  places  where  this  sea  contracts  its  chan- 
nel, and  where  the  migratory  fishes  are  forced  to 
come  more  closely  in  contact  with  each  other,  that 
the  largest  tunny-fisheries  took  place.  In  the  East, 
the  Black  Sea  presented  these  fish  with  an  abundant 
degree  of  aliment,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
rivers  which  run  into  it.  They  repaired  thither  in 
crowds  in  the  spring-time  for  the  purpose  of  spawn- 
ing, and  Aristotle  even  believed  that  they  did  nol 
multiply  elsewhere.  They  remained  there  during 
the  summer,  and  it  was  on  their  passage  to  the 
Bosporus  that  such  rich  captures  were  made  of 
them.  According  to  the  very  detailed  account  of 
Strabo,  their  reproduction  took  place  in  the  Palus 
Mteotis.  They  followed  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  first  were  taken  at  Trebizonde  and  Phama- 
cia ;  but  they  were  then  but  small.  At  Sinope  they 
had  already  attained  a  size  large  enough  for  salting ; 
and  that  town,  built  upon  an  isthmus,  and  admira- 
bly situated  for  this  fishery,  derived  immense  profit* 
from  it.  But  it  was  more  especially  the  city  of 
Byzantium  that  was  enriched  by  this  fish.  TW- 
shoals  of  them  that  entered  into  the  Bosporus,  neai 
Chalcedon,  met  with  a  white  rock  which  terrified 
them,  and  induced  them  to  turn  on  the  side  of  By- 
zantium, and  to  enter  into  the  bay  which  now  forms 
the  port  of  Constantinople.  This  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  fish  still  arrives  at  Consuntinople  at  the 
present  day,  as  in  the  time  of  the  ancients.    Oylliua 

1.  (.Sliiu,  N.  A.,  ziT..  «».—  Id.  ib..  xii.,  40 .— Daniall,  JLval 
SpoiU,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  S49.)— 8.  (Th«<mhr««t.,  C.  »".,  iir.,  3.— Di« 
cor.,  iii.,  39.— Arittoph.,  Nub.,  1. 450.— Adanu,  Append.,  «.  ».)— 
3.  <Di«ci>r..  ir.,  170.— Paul.  .£^n.,  vii.,  J.— Adaina,  Anntd 
t.  r.l— 4.  (Thannb-ut.,  H.  P,  <t    ).— Dioacor.,  iii.,  38.) 
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«)>eak8  of  them  in  terms  well  calculated  to  excite 
astoaishment.  The  tunay-fishery  was  still  more 
ancient  in  the  West.  The  Phoenicians  had  estab- 
lished it  very  early  on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  and 
DTOsecuted  it  with  great  activity,  both  without  and 
mthin  the  coliunns  of  Hercules.  Accordingly,  we 
'ind  the  tunny  appear  on  the  Phcsnician  medals  of 
Cadiz  and  Carteia.  From  that  period  this  species 
of  industry  was  extended  and  perpetuated  along 
these  coasts.  The  salted  preparations  of  fish  of 
Spain,  as  well  as  of  Sardinia,  were  considered  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans  as  much  more  tender  and 
of  a  more  agreeable  flavour  than  those  of  Byzanti- 
um. These  preparations,  too,  sold  at  a  higher  price. 
Their  savoury  quality  was  attributed  to  the  quantity 
i{  acorns  which  fell  from  a  small  species  of  oak 
very  common  on  these  coasts ;  and  the  people  were 
led  to  believe  that  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
Itself  that  the  oaks  grew  which  produced  these 
acorns,  but  which,  in  all  probability,  are  nothing  but 
fucus.  The  tunnies  which  removed  farther  towards 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  became  more  and  more  thin, 
because  they  no  longer  found  this  sort  of  aliment. 
Strabo,  in  his  Geography,  carefully  marks  the  places 
where  men  were  stationed  to  give  notice  of  the  arri- 
val of  these  fish,  in  the  very  same  manner  as  is  done 
in  our  own  times.  These  stations  were  called  ^w- 
ooKOirela,  ' look-out  places  for  tunnies.'  The  fish- 
ery was  carried  on  very  nearly  in  the  same  way  as 
in  our  days.  The  description  given  us  by  .£lian  of 
that  which  took  place  along  the  coasts  of  the  £ux- 
ine  entirely  resembles  what  is  reported  by  Dubamel 
)f  the  tunny-fishery  as  practised  at  Collioure.  Par- 
ticular names  were  given  to  the  tunnies  of  diSerent 
iges.  The  Scordyla,  or,  as  it  was  called  at  Byzan- 
tium, Auxit,  was  the  young  tunny,  when  it  first  is- 
sued from  the  Euxine  Sea  in  autumn.  The  Pela- 
My*  was  the  tunny  in  a  more  advanced  age,  when 
it  returned  to  that  sea  in  the  spring.  The  veiy 
large  tunnies  bore  the  name  of  On/eni,  and  there 
were  some  so  gigantic  as  to  have  been  ranged 
among  the  cetacea.  These  large  orycni,  according 
to  Dorion  in  Athensus,  were  consider^  to  come 
from  the  ocean.  This  was  the  reason  why  there 
were  more  of  them  near  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  in 
the  Tuscan  Sea,  and  it  was  supposed  that  they  did 
not  return  into  the  more  Eastern  seas.  In  modem 
times,  the  tunny-fishery,  without  having  diminished 
m  product,  is  almost  concentrated  in  the  interior  of 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  no  longer  carried  on  upon 
a  grand  scale  at  Constantinople,  nor  on  the  Black 
Sea,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Turks  in  those 
fine  countries.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
without  the  Straits,  were  supported  for  a  longer 
time.  Those  of  Conil,  near  Cadiz,  and  of  the  caa- 
tle  of  Sara,  near  Cape  Spartel,  were  particularly 
celebrated,  and  produced  great  revenues  to  the 
Dukes  of  Medina  and  Sidonia,  their  privileged  pro- 
prietors. More  than  five  hundred  men  were  em- 
ployed in  them ;  but  they  are  now  fallen  into  decay, 
partly  through  bad  management,  and  partly,  as  is 
said,  because  the  earthqu^e,  which  destroyed  Lis- 
bon in  17S6,  has  changed  the  nature  of  the  coast, 
and  determined  the  tunnies  to  seek  in  preference 
the  shores  of  Africa.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  in 
Catalonia,  in  Provence,  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Li- 
guria,  that  this  fishery  is  most  actively  carried  on, 
and  yields  the  most  abundant  results.'" 

THYRSUS  (Wpffof),  a  pole  carried  by  Bacchus, 
and  by  Satyrs,  Mienades,  and  others  who  engaged 
in  Bacchic  festivities  and  rites.'  {Vid.  Dionysu, 
p.  363.)  It  was  sometimes  terminated  by  the  apple 
of  the  pine  or  fir-cone  (/cuvo^pof*),  that  tree  (.nevKi/) 
being  dedicated  to  Bacchus  in  consequence  of  the 


use  of  the  turpentme  which  flowed  from  it,  <im  am 
of  its  cones  in  making  wine.'  The  monumeota  <ii 
ancient  art,  however,  most  commonly  czhibtt,  ii- 
stead  of  the  pineapple,  a  bunch  of  vine  or  ivy  leaves,' 
with  grapes  or  berries,  arranged  intu  the  form  of  i 
cone.    The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  niarU' 


ornament,*  shows  the  head  of  a  thyrsus  compo9  d 
of  the  leaves  and  berries  of  the  iv)',  and  surTound<M 
by  acanthus-leaves.  Very  frequently,  also,  a  while 
fillet  was  tied  to  the  pole  just  below  the  head,  ia 
the  manner  represented  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  M. 
where  each  of  the  figures  hAlds  a  thyrsus  in  hei 
hand.  See  also  the  woodcut  to  Fdnahbulcs.*  ( YU 
IifSTiTA.)  The  fabulous  history  of  Bacchus  re- 
lates that  he  converted  the  thyrsi  carried  by  himseU 
and  his  followers  into  dangerous  weapons,  by  ooa- 
cealing  an  iron  point  in  the  head  of  leaves.'  HenM 
his  thyrsus  is  called  "a  spear  enveloped  in  vn^ 
leaves,"*  and  its  point  was  thought  to  nciic  tc 
madness.' 

TIA'RA  or  TIA'RAS  (rtapa  or  rupof,  Att  (t.> 
taaia^),  a  hat  with  a  large  high  crown.  This  wv 
the  headdress  which  characterized  the  noTth«-cil- 
em  Asiatics,  and  more  especially  the  Armenizns.' 
the  Farthians,  and  the  Persians,"  as  distinguished 


fh>m  the  Oreeks  and  Romans,  whose  hats  bttei  ti.e 


I.  (Griffith'!  CsTier,  toI.  x.,  p.  SSS,  Ac.)— 1  (Athen.,  xit.,  p. 
»1,  a.— Veil.  Patcte.,  ii.,  68.)— 3.  (Braark,  Ai«l..  i.,  4Jl.) 
980 


I.  (Wtlpolc'i  Mcmoin,  toL  i.,  p.  13S.>— t.  (Ond,  Mat-  k  . 
V7,  as.— Propmt.,  iii.,  S,  39.)— S.  (Mon.  Matth.,  ii.,  tab.  8t.>— 
4.  (Slatiiu,  Th«b.,  Tii.,  OM.)— S.  (Diod.  Sic.,  iii.,  S4.— Id,  i<, 
4.— Maciob.,  Sst.,i.,  I8.)-«.  (Oiid,  M«(.,  iii.,  IW7.>-7.  (Hor. 
Carni.,  ii.,  19,  8.— Orid,  Amor.,  iii.,  1,  tJ^Id.  ib..  iii.,  IS,  17.- 
Id.,  Triit.,  IT.,  i.,  43.— Bmnck,  Anal.,  iii.,  aOI.-Onb.,  BTma. 
ilT.,  S.-Id.,  1.,  8.)— 8.  (MiBrii,  i.  t.— Hemd.,  r.,  49.— Id ',  re 
M.— Ariitoph.,  ATM,  487.)—).  (Xen..  Cjrr<)>.,  i.,  1 13.— SaaMa 
Nan,  13.)— 10.  (Harod.,  iii.,  IS  — Pliiloatr.  S«.,  Imaf..  ii    »  . 
Plant.,  Pen.,  iv.,  1, 1.) 
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lead,  or  had  only  a  low  crown.  The  Mysian  hat, 
or  "  Phrygian  bonnet,"  as  it  in  now  called  (vid.  Pi- 
tEO?,  p.  778),  was  a  kind  of  tiara,'  formed  with 
lappets  to  be  tied  under  the  chin,*  and  dyed  purple.* 

The  King  of  Persia  wore  an  erect  tiara,  while 
those  of  his  subjects  were  soil  and  flexible,  falling 
on  one  side.*  He  was  also  distinguished  by  the 
splendid  nolours  of  his  tiara,*  and  by  a  Diadimi 
which  encircled  it,  and  which  was  rariegated  with 
white  spots  upon  a  blue  ground.  The  Persian  name 
/tr  this  regal  headdress  was  cidaru*(Kiiapi{OTKlTa- 
u(f').  The  preceding  woodcut  shows  the  cidaris  cs 
represented  on  a  gem  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Paris, 
and  supposed  by  Caylus  to  be  worn  by  a  sovereign 
of  Armenia.'  From  a  very  remote  period*  down  to 
the  present  day,  the  tiara  of  the  King  of  Persia  has 
been  commonly  adorned  with  gold  and  jewelry. 

TIBIA  {ai7Uo{),  a  Pipe,  the  commonest  musical 
instrument  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was 
very  frequently  a  hollow  cane  perforated  with  holes 
ra  the  proper  places.'*  In  other  instances  it  was 
made  of  some  kind  of  wood,  especially  box,  and 
was  bored  with  a  gimlet  (tercbrato  btao").  The 
Phoenicians  used  a  pipe,  called  gingrut  or  aiX^f 
/lyypatvoc,  which  did  not  exceed  a  span  in  length, 
and  was  made  of  a  small  reed  or  straw.**  The  use 
of  the  same  variety  in  Egypt  is  proved  by  specimens 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  were  discovered  in 
an  Egyptian  tomb.    , 

When  a  single  pipe  was  used  by  itself,  the  per- 
former upon  it,  as  well  as  the  instrument,  was  call- 
ed tntmaulot,"  iiApavh)^."  Thus  used,  it  was  much 
in  fashion  at  Aiexandrea."  When  its  size  became 
considerable,  and  it  was  both  strengthened  and 
adorned  by  the  addition  of  metallic  or  ivory  rings," 
it  must  have  been  comparable  to  the  flageolet,  or 
even  to  the  clarionet  of  modern  times.  Among  the 
raricli84  ol  the  single  pipe,  the  most  remarkable 
vere  the  bagpipe,  the  performer  on  which  was 
called  utrietdariiu'''  or  ioxavXiK,^*  and  the  aiU{  nXd- 
ytof  or  n-Aoy/auXof,"  which,  as  its  name  implies, 
had  n  mouthpiece  inserted  into  it  at  right  angles. 
Its  form  is  shown  in  a  restored  terminal  statue  of 
Pan  in  the  Townley  collection  of  the  British  Muse- 
um. Pan  was  the  reputed  inventor  of  this  kind  of 
tibia,**  as  well  as  of  the  fistula  or  Stbinz. 

But  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  much 
more  usual  to  play  on  two  pipes  at  the  same  time. 
Hence  a  performance  on  this  instrument  {libicini- 
um"),  even  when  executed  by  a  single  person,  was 
called  eanere  or  cantare  tibiit.**  This  act  is  exhibit- 
ed in  very  numerous  works  of  ancient  art,  and  often 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  manifest  that  the  two 
pipes  were  perfectly  distinct,  and  not  connected,  as 
some  have  supposed,  by  a  common  mouthpiece. 
We  see  this  more  especially  in  two  beautiful  paint- 
ings, which  were  found  at  Resina  and  Civiti  Vec- 
chia,  and  which  represent  Marsyas  teaching  the 
young  Olympus  to  play  on  the  double  pipe.**  The 
tibia  pares  in  the  British  Museum,  which  were  found 
with  a  lyre  in  a  tomb  at  Athens,  appear  to  be  of  ce- 
dar.   Their  length  is  about  16  inches.    Each  of 

I.  (Viig.,  Xn.,  Tii.,  MT S«nrliM  «il  loc.— S«n.,  Thnat..  it., 

1,  40,  41.— PhilMtr.  Jun.,  Imag.,  8.)— S.  (Jar.,  Ti.,  MS.— V*l. 
flao.,  Ti.,  TOO.)— &  (Ond,M«t.,  ii.,181.)— 4.  (IIerod.,rii.,tl.— 
Xm.,  jUab.,  il.,  S,  4  S3.  — IiL,  Cyrop.,  riii.,!,  t  13.  — SohoL  U 
Ariltoph  ,  L  c.)— S.  (Themiit.,  Ont.,  3,  p.  30,  c. :  U,  p.  30t,  e.) 
— C.  (Curt.,  iii.,  8.)— 7.  (Sumbo,  li.,  IS,  i  0.— P(^lai,  rii.,  t  M.) 
—8.  (Reeaeil  d  AM.,  U  ii.,  p.  134.)— 8.  (.SKhrl.,  Pen.,  (MS.)— 
XL  (PUa.,  H.  N.,  XTi.,  3«,  •.  OS.- AUua.,  It.,  p.  ISS.)— 1 1.  (Orid, 
>'•«.,  ri.,  M7  )— IS.  (Athen.,  iv.,  p  174,  /.— Fertni,  •.  t.  Oin- 
fliatar.)— 13  'Mart.,  xi>.,  Si.)— 14.  (BniacV,  Anal.,  i.,484.)— 
15.  (Aihan.,  iT.,  p.  174,  i.)— 10.  (Hot.,  Eput.  id  Pii.,  20S-S03. 
-Propwt.,  W.,  0,  8.)— 17.  (SiiBton,  Noro,  S4.)— 18.  (Onomajt.) 
-19.  (llwocr.,  XX.,  29.— Longui,  i.,  S.— Hsliod.,  JEthiop.,  t.— 
Slian,  H.  A.,  ri.,  19.— Enitath.  in  Horn.,  11.,  xriii.,  493.)— 30. 
(B:«a.  ili.,  7.)— 31.  (Oell.,  ir.,  13.)— 93.  (OaU.,  xt.,  17.— C.  Nap.. 
XT.,  3,  «  1  )— 33.  (Ant.  d'Etcolan.,  i.,  Mr.  t ;  lii.,  Ut.  It.— Com- 
Mi»  Paoa.  X.,  30,  t  S.) 


them  had  a  separate  mouthpiece  {yXCJ4Tai(\  i,tA,  bb- 
sides  the  hole  at  the  end,  it  has  five  holes  a  )<ng  tbr 
top  and  one  underneath.  The  circumstance  ot 
these  three  instruments  being  found  together  is  io 
accordance  with  the  fact  that  they  are  very  com- 
monly mentioned  together  by  ancient  authors ;'  and 
the  reason  of  this  was,  that  performances  on  the 
double  pipe  were  very  frequently  accompanied  by 
the  music  of  the  lyre.*  The  mouthpieces  of  the  two 
pipes  often  passed  through  a  Capistbdm.  {Vid 
Phokbeia.)    (See  woodcut,  p.  454.) 

Three  different  kinds  of  pipes  were  originally 
used  to  produce  music  in  the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  and 
Lydian  modes.  {Vid.  Mosio,  p.  648.)  About  the 
third  century  B.C.,  Pronomus,  the  Theban,  invented 
adjustments  {dp/iyviai)  hy  which  the  same  set  of 
pipes  might  be  fitted  to  all  the  modes.'  In  what 
these  adjustments  consisted  we  are  not  clearly  in- 
formed. Probably  stopples  or  plugs  (bJ^toi)  were 
used  for  this  purpose.  {Vid.  Aolos.)  It  appears 
also  that,  to  produce  the  Phrygian  mode,  the  pipe 
had  only  two  holes  above  {bi/oria*),  and  that  it  ter- 
minated in  a  horn  bending  upward.*  It  thus  ap- 
proached to  the  nature  of  a  trumpet,  and  produced 
slow,  grave,  and  solemn  tunes.  The  Lydian  mode 
was  much  quicker,  and  more  varied  and  animating. 
Horace  mentions  "Lydian  pipes"  as  a  proper  ac- 
companiment when  he  is  celebrating  the  praise  of 
ancient  heroes  *  The  Lydians  themselves  used  this 
instrument  in  leading  their  troops  to  battle;  and 
the  pipes  employed  for  the  purpose  are  distinguished 
by  Herodotus'  as  "male  and  female,"  t.  e.,  proba- 
bly bass  and  treble,  corresponding  to  the  ordinary 
sexual  difference  in  the  human  voice.  The  corre- 
sponding Latin  terms  are  tibia  dextra  and  sinittra 
{Una*) :  the  respective  instruments  are  supposed  to 
have  been  so  called,  because  the  former  was  more 
properly  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  latter  in  the 
left.  The  "  tibia  dextra"  was  used  to  lead  or  com- 
mence a  piece  of  music,  and  the  "sinistra"  followea 
it  as  an  accompaniment.  Hence  the  former  was 
called  ineentiva,  the  latter  tuccentiva.'  The  come- 
dies of  Terence  having  been  accompanied  by  the 
pipe,  the  following  notices  are  prefixed  to  explain 
the  kind  of  music  appropriate  to  each :  libiit  paribus, 
i.  e.,  with  pipes  in  the  same  mode ;  tib.  imparibue, 
pipes  in  different  modes;  lib.  duabua  dextrit,  two 
pipes  of  low  pitch  ;  tib.  par.  dextrit  et  nnistrit,  pipes 
in  the  same  mode,  and  of  both  low  and  high  pitch. 

The  use  of  the  pipe  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans was  threefold,  viz.,  at  sacrifices  {tibia  tacrifi- 
cir),  entertainments  (/i«2icr(K;"  woodcut,  p.  276),  and 
funerals"  (see  p.  650).  1.  A  sacrifice  was  common- 
ly attended  by  a  piper  {tibicen;"  woodcut,  p.  897), 
who  partook  of  the  food  oflfered,  so  that  "  to  live 
like  a  piper"  became  a  proverb  applied  to  those  who 
maintained  themselves  at  the  expense  of  other  peo- 
ple." The  worshippers  of  Bacchus,"  and  still  mote 
of  Cybele,  used  the  Phrygian  pipe,  the  music  of 
which  was  on  this  account  denominated  rd  H^rpuov 
(tiXti/ia."  2.  At  public  entertainments  the  tibicines 
wore  tunics  reaching  down  to  their  feet,"  as  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  woodcut  at  p.  240.  In  conformity 
with  the  use  of  this  kind  of  music  at  public  festivals, 
a  band  of  tibicines  preceded  a  Roman  general  when 
he  triumphed."  3.  The  gravity  and  colemnity  of 
the  Phrygian  pipes,  which  adapted  them  to  the  wor 
ship  of  Cybele,  also  caused  them  to  be  used  at  fu 


1.  (Pind.,  01.,  ill.,  9:  xi.,  97,  98.-lMh.,  it.,  30,  ad.  BSeUi.-  - 
1  Cor.,  xiT.,  7.>— 3.  (Uor.,  Epad.,  ix.,  S.)— 3.  (Pam.,  ix.,  13,4 
4.— Atlun.,  xiT.,  p.  831,  c.)— 4.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  iT.,  «lT-t30.)— S 
(TibuU.,  ii.,  1,  8«.  — Ond,  Mat.,  iii.,  »33.)— «.  (Cans.,  It.,  13, 
30.)— 7.  (i.,  17.)— 8.  <Plin.,  1.  o.)-0.  (Varro,  Da  Ra  Ruat.,  i., 
3.)— 10.  (Plin.,  1.  c.)— 11.  (OTid,  FaM.,  vi.,  8S7.)— 13.  (Vanv: 
De  Re  Ratt.,  iii.,  17.) — 13.  'Iiiidaa,  a.  t.  A^Aiynff.- Arit*.opli.. 
Pax,  9S3.)— 14.  (Viig:.,  Xu.,  li.,  7r.)— IS.  (Pana.,  x.,  30,  »  ».' 
—18.  (Orid,  Paat.,  ti.,  868.)— 17.  (Floral,  ii.,  t.) 
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K'lals.'  rhc  pipe  was  th^  instrument  principally 
jsetl  to  legulate  the  dance  (vid.  Saltatio),  wliether 
lit  sacrifices,  festivals,  or  private  occasions  in  do- 
mestic life  ;*  by  means  of  it,  also,  the  rowers  kept 
time  in  a  trireme.' 

Notwithstanding  the  established  use  of  the  pipe 
for  these  important  purposes,  it  was  regarded,  more 
especially  by  tlie  Athenians,  as  an  inelegant  instru- 
ment, greatly  inferior  to  the  lyre.*  Horace,  how- 
ever, represents  Clio  as  performing,  according  to 
circumstances,  either  on  the  lyre  or  the  pipe  ;'  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  pipe  was  by  no  means  confined 
anciently,  as  it  is  with  us,  to  the  male  sex,  but  that 
aiXtlToiiec,  or  female  tibicines,  were  very  common.' 
The  Thebans  always  esteemed  this  instrument,  and 
excelled  greatly  in  the  use  of  it.' 

TIBI'CEN.     (Kid.  Tibia.) 

"^IGNI IMMITTENDI  SERVITUS.  ( Vid.  S«b- 
vrruTii,  p.  878.) 

•TIGRIS  (Ttyptf),  the  Tiger,  or  Fetit  Tigrit,  L. 
"  The  Greeks  would  appear  to  have  got  acquainted 
with  the  tiger  during  Alexander's  expedition  into 
Asia,  for  it  is  first  mentioned  by  Aristotle.  Accord- 
ing to  Varro,  the  word  is  borrowed  from  the  Arme- 
nian language,  and  signifies  an  arrow  or  a  rapid 
river.'" 

*T1KT0I  Aie'OI  (rucrot  Atftx),  Prolific  Stones. 
"By  prolific  or  pregnant  stones,"  says  Adams, 
'*  were  meant  stones  containing  a  nucleus  within, 
such  as  the  eagle-stone.  (Ku<.  Aktites.)  Dioscor- 
ides  describes  it  thus :  derirQf  Ai0or  uf  iripov  kyKv- 
uuv  A<6ov  ^<io;i;uv.  These  stones  were  at  one  time 
famous  for  their  reputed  powers  in  aiding  delivery, 
preventing  abortions,  &c. ;  but  this  superstitious  be- 
lief appears  to  have  been  of  later  origin  than  the 
^e  of  Theophrastus.'" 

•TIL'IA.    (KiW.  Philyra.) 

TIMEMA  (j-l/i^a).  The  penalty  imposed  in  a 
uiurt  of  criminal  justice  at  Athens,  and  also  the 
damages  awarded  in  a  civil  action,  received  the 
adnve  otTifoifta,  because  they  were  atimated  or  lu- 
utitd  according  to  the  injury  which  the  public  or 
the  individual  might  respectively  have  sustained. 
The  penalty  was  either  fixed  by  the  judge,  or  mere- 
ly declared  by  him  according  to  some  estimate  made 
before  the  cause  came  into  court.  In  the  first  citse 
the  trial  was  called  iyini  rtft^rit,  in  the  second 
case,  d/uv  uTifoirot,  a  distinction  which  applies  to 
cItU  as  well  as  to  criminal  trials. 

It  is  obvious  that,  on  a  criminal  charge,  two  in- 
quiries have  to  be  made :  first,  whether  the  defend- 
ant is  guilty ;  secondly,  if  he  be  found  guilty,  what 
punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted  upon  him.  It  may 
be  a<lvisable  to  leave  the  punishment  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  judge,  or  it  may  not.  In  some  cases  the 
Athenian  lawgiver  thought  that  the  judge  ought  to 
have  no  discretion.  Thus,  in  cases  of  murder  and 
high  treason,  sentence  of  death  was  imposed  by  the 
law  and  only  pronounced  by  the  judge  {vid.  Phonos, 
Pbooosia),  and  in  many  other  cases  the  punishment 
was  likewise  fixed  by  the  law.  But  where  the  ex- 
act nature  of  the  offence  could  not  be  foreseen  by 
the  lawgiver,  or  it  might  so  far  vary  in  its  character 
and  circumstances  as  to  admit  of  many  degrees  of 
culpability,  it  might  be  desirable  or  even  necessary 
to  leave  the  punishment  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judge.  The  law  then  directed  that  the  same  court 
which  passed  sentence  on  the  culprit  should  forth- 
with impose  the  penalty  which  his  crime  deserved. 


i.  (Sutiai,  Tluli.,  t!.,  1*0.— Compara  Jonpli.,  B.  J.,  Hi.,  8, 
t.— St.  Mauh.,  iz.,  as.)— a.  (Hanxl.,  Ti.,  199.)— S.  (Mu.  Tjrr., 
t*.>— 4.  (Plntarch,  Alcib.,  p.  3S1  .—Cell.,  N.  A.,  it.,  17.— Ariiut., 
PoUt.,  Tiiu,  B.J — 5.  (Cum.,  i.,  IS,  a.— C<>in|W«  PhiloK.  Sen., 
Imif.,  ii..  S.)— 0.  (Xen.,  Sjmp.,  ii.,  I.— Bor.,  Epin.,  i.,  14,  ai.) 
—7.  (Anthol.,  ed.  Jaecbs,  il..  C33.)— 8.  (Aiutot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  S7. 
_AduM,  Apprad.,  >.  t.)— 9.  (Tbeoplir.,  Da  Lapid.,  c.  xi.— Ad- 
uu.  Appuid.,  1.  T.) 
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Thus,  i.  the  vtf/<of  tSptat,*  it  is  enacted .-  Irev  <• 
Karayv^  i  iiXtaia,  rifmru  ircp2  siroi  mpaxpifn, 
6tov  uv  u6ig  Hftof  tlviu  vaOtlv  ^  anoTioat,  when 
iTTOTlaai  refers  to  pecuniary  pendties,  waSttp  to  any 
other  sort  of  penalty,  as  death,  imprisonment,  Ac. 
Sometimes  a  special  provision  was  made  aa  to  th« 
means  of  enforcing  the  punishment ;  as  in  the  law 
last  cited,  and  also  in  the  laws  in  Demoatheaes,*  h 
is  declared  that,  if  a  fine  be  'mposed,  the  party  ahaB 
be  imprisoned  until  it  is  paid. 

In  civil  causes,  the  sertence  by  which  the  eoart 
awarded  redress  to  the  injured  party  would  vai^ 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  complaint.  Whrre 
he  sought  to  recover  an  estate  in  land,  or  a  honse, 
or  any  specific  thing,  as  a  ring,  a  horse,  a  slave,  no- 
thing farther  was  required  than  to  deteimine  to 
whom  the  estate,  the  house,  or  the  thing  demand- 
ed, of  right  belonged.  {Vid.  Hsbbs,  Gbxkk;  OIU- 
A2  AIKH.)  The  same  would  be  the  case  in  an  ac- 
tion of  debt,  xp'ovr  dtof,  where  a  certain  sum  waa 
demanded  ;  as,  for  instance,  where  the  plaintiffbad 
lent  a  sum  of  money  to  the  defendant,  and  at  the 
trial  no  question  was  made  aa  to  the  amount,  bat 
the  dispute  was  whether  it  was  a  loan  or  a  gift,  or 
whether  it  had  been  paid  or  not.  So,  in  an  action 
for  breach  of  contract,  if,  by  the  temns  of  the  oo!«- 
tract,  a  certain  penalty  had  been  attached  to  its  w 
elation,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  have  an  inquiry 
of  damages,  they  being  already  liquidated  by  tb« 
act  of  the  parties  themselves.*  In  these  and  many 
other  similar  cases  the  trial  was  irlfairot.  On  thr 
other  band,  wherever  the  damages  were  in  their 
nature  wUiqutdated,  and  no  provision  had  been  made 
concerning  them  either  by  the  law  or  by  the  agie» 
ment  of  the  parties,  they  were  to  be  assessed  by  tte 
dicasts. 

The  following  was  the  course  of  proceeding  ra 
the  Ti^t/Toi  uyuvtt- 

Let  us  suppose  that  on  a  criminal  prosecution  the 
defendant  had  been  found  guilty.  The  superintend- 
ing magistrate  iben  called  upon  the  prosecntor  to 
say  what  punishment  he  proposed  to  hs  inflicted  oa 
him,  and  what  he  had  to  say  thereupon.  The  bil 
of  indictment  (frxXn^a)  was  always  superscribed 
with  some  penalty  by  the  person  who  preferred  n 
He  was  said  imypu^eaBm  rifoifia,  and  the  penalty 
proposed  is  called  hriypa/tna*  We  find  ailso  the 
expressions  braytiv  Ti/t^/ia,  TifuaSai  ry  ^evyom, 
Ttfuiaiv  noulaBai.  When  a  charge  was  brought,  nol 
by  a  private  individual,  but  by  a  magistrate  ex  offi- 
cio, the  law  required  him  in  like  manner  to  write 
down  the  penalty  which  he  thought  the  case  merit- 
ed.' The  prosecutor  was  now  called  upon  to  sup 
port  the  allegation  in  the  indictment,  and  for  that 
purpose  to  mount  the  i^atform  and  address  the  di 
casts  {avaSaivnv  el{  Ti/uifia). 

Here  he  said  whatever  occurred  to  him  aa  likely 
to  aggravate  the  charge,  or  incense  the  dicasu 
against  bis  opponents.  He  was  not  bound,  how- 
ever, to  abide  by  the  proposal  made  in  the  bill,  but 
might,  if  he  pleased  (with  the  consent  of  the  coait), 
ask  for  a  lower  penalty  than  he  had  demanded  be 
fore.  This  was  often  done  at  the  request  of  the 
defendant  himself  or  of  his  friends ;  sometimes  ftn* 
motives  of  humanity,  and  sometimes  from  pnideiy 
tial  considerations.  If  the  acctised  Bubmittetl  to 
the  punishment  proposed  on  the  other  side,  thcic 
was  no  farther  dispute ;  if  he  thought  it  too  severe, 
he  made  a  counter  proposition,  naming  the  penak} 
(commonly  some  pecnniary  fine)  which  he  cosaid 
ered  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  justice.  He  was 
then  said  AvrtrtfUiaOai  or  imir^)  Ti(iut>0at.*    He  was 


I.  (DemoMh.,  c  Mid.,S».)-l.  (o.  Tiisoor., T».>- S.  (Id.,* 
Dioar*..  IWl,  IVM.  at  ainm.)— (.  (Id.,  e.  Nnnn.,  98*.)— t 
(Id.,  c.  Macait..  1076.)— 0.  (Id.,  c  Timacr.,  TU;  c  Nwaar 
Itsa.— £ach..  Da  Fala.  lag.,  19.  ad  Stapk  \ 
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•uowed  to  address  the  court  in  mitigation  of  pon- 
isbroent;  to  say  what  he  could  in  extenuation  of 
his  offence,  or  to  appeal  to  the  mercy  of  his  judges. 
This  was  frequently  done  for  him  by  his  relatives 
and  friemis ;  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  man  who 
thought  himself  in  peril  of  life  or  freedom,  to  pro- 
duce his  wife  and  children  in  court  to  excite  com- 
passion.' After  both  parties  had  been  heard,  the 
dicasts  were  called  upon  to  give  their  verdict. 

Here  occurs  a  question  about  which  there  has 
been  much  difference  of  opinion,  and  which  it  Is 
impossible  to  determine  with  any  certainty,  viz., 
whether  the  dicasts,  in  giving  this  verdict,  were 
confined  to  a  choice  between  the  estimates  of  the 
opposing  parties,  or  whether  they  had  a  discretion 
to  awaM  what  punishment  they  pleased.  Without 
entering  upon  any  controversial  discussion,  the  fol- 
lowing appears  to  the  writer  the  most  probable  view 
of  the  matter. 

The  dicasts  had  no  power  of  discussing  among 
themselves,  or  agreeing  upon  the  fine  or  penalty  to 
be  awarded.  Such  power  was  incompatible  with 
their  mode  of  voting  by  ballot.  (Kitt.  Pbkphos.)  At 
the  same  time,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  Athenian  court  had  no  means  of  controlling  the 
parties  in  the  exercise  of  that  privilege  which  the 
Uiw  gave  them,  or  that  it  was  the  common  practice 
for  the  parties  to  submit  widely  different  estimates 
to  the  dicasts,  and  leave  them  no  alternative  but 
the  extreme  of  severity  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
extreme  of  mercy  on  the  other.  Many  passages 
in  the  orators  are  opposed  to  such  a  view,  and  es- 
pecially the  words  of  Demosthenes.* 

The  course  of  proceeding  seems  to  have  been  as 
follows.  The  prosecutor  usually  superscribed  his 
indictment  with  the  highest  penalty  which  the  law 
or  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit  of  In  the 
oonrse  jf  the  trial,  there  might  be  various  indications 
•n  the  part  of  the  dicasts  of  a  disposition  to  favour 
«ne  side  or  the  other.  They  often  exhibited  their 
fillings  by  vehement  gestures,  clamour,  interrup- 
tion, and  questioning  of  the  parties.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  the  speakers  to  make  allusions  to  the 
punishment  l)efore  the  first  verdict  had  been  given.' 
All  this  enabled  both  parties  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
oonit  before  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  second  ver- 
dict. If  the  prosecutor  saw  that  the  dicasts  were 
greatly  incensed  against  his  opponent,  and  be  him- 
self was  not  mercifiilly  inclined,  he  would  persist  in 
asking  for  the  highest  penalty.  If  he  was  himself 
disposed  to  be  merciful,  or  thought  that  the  dicasts 
were,  he  would  relax  in  his  demand.  Similar  views 
would  prevent  the  defendant  from  asking  for  too 
small  a  penalty,  or  would  induce  him  to  effect  a 
compromise  (if  possible)  with  his  opponent.  We 
may  reasonably  suppose  that  it  was  competent 
for  the  prosecutor  to  mitigate  his  demand  at  any 
time  before  the  magistrate  called  on  the  dicasts  to 
divide ;  but  not  after,  without  the  consent  of  the 
court.*  If  the  parties  were  endeavouring  to  come 
to  an  arrangement,  the  court  would  give  them  a 
reasonable  time  for  that  purpose  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  petitions  addressed  by  the 
defendant  or  his  friends  to  the  prosecutor  were 
made  aloud  hi  the  hearing  of  the  dicasts.  As  to  the 
•nggested  explanation  of  rip4v  r^  /uutp&i>,  see 
Praraos.  We  cannot  doubt  that  in  case  of  heinous 
ofibeees,  or  those  which  immediately  concerned  the 
state,  the  court  would  not  permit  of  a  compromise 
between  the  opposing  parties  ;   but   in  ordinary 


1.  (Damoath.,  c  Mid.,  STS,  Sit ;  e.  Atiitacr.,  793.— Dc  Palt. 
lor.,  431,  434;  o.  Onetor.,  878;  o  Aphob.,  834.  — Arittopb.. 
V«m.,  960.)— «.  (c.  Timocr.,  737.)—*.  (.Sich.,  c.  Timuch.,  IS ; 
Da  Fala.  Lcfi.,  48,  mI.  Steph.- DemoMh.,  o.  Mid.,  SS3  ;  e.  Bz- 
•t.  d*  Dot..  lOK,  1034 ;  c.  Spud.,  1033 ;  c.  Macart..  1080;  e. 
■irah.,  1 138.— Plainer,  Proc.  nnd  Klafi.,  i.,  384.1—4.  (Dainoatb., 
«  tSi-iott.,  I2S8.  I2M  ;  o.  Thaocrin.,  13a ;  c.  Nacr.,  1347.) 


eases,  a  public  prosecutor  was  looked  ott  by  I  lit 
Athenians  much  in  the  light  of  a  plaintiff,  especially 
where  his  object  was  to  obtain  some  penalty  given 
by  the  law  to  an  informer.  When  the  |«rties  couh 
not  come  to  terms,  the  dicasts,  after  hearing  what 
each  of  them  had  to  say,  divided  on  their  respective 
propositions,  and  the  majority  of  votes  determined 
the  penalty.* 

The  course  thus  pursued  at  Athens  must  hsra 
led  to  injustice  occasionally,  but  was,  perhaps,  'lie 
only  course  that  could  be  adopted  with  so  large  a 
number  of  judges  Aristotle  tells  us  that  Hippoda- 
mus  of  Miletus  (who  no  doubt  perceived  the  evils 
of  this  system)  proposed  that  the  verdict  should  nol 
be  given  by  ballot  (did  fti^^pla^),  but  that  each 
judge  should  bring  in  a  tablet  with  a  special  state- 
ment of  his  opinion ;  upon  which  proposal  Aristotle 
remarks,  that  its  effect  would  be  to  make  each 
judge  a  iiaiTTirnc  '■  that  it  was  an  object  with  most 
of  the  ancient  lawgivers  that  the  judges  should  not 
confer  with  each  other  {KoivoXoyuvrat),  and  then  he 
comments  on  the  confusion  that  would  arise  if  the 
judge  were  allowed  to  propose  a  penalty  different 
from  that  submitted  to  him  by  the  parties.* 

As  a  general  rule,  only  one  penalty  could  be,  im- 
posed by  the  court,  though  the  law  sometimes  gave 
more  than  one.'  Sometimes  the  law  expressly  em- 
powered the  jury  to  impose  an  additional  penalty 
(npoariiitj/ia)  besides  the  ordinary  one.  Here  the 
proposition  emanated  from  the  jury  themselves,  any 
one  of  whom  might  move  that  the  punishment  al- 
lowed by  the  law  should  be  awarded.  He  was  said 
irpooTiiiuaSai,  and  the  whole  dicasts,  if  (upon  a  di- 
vision) they  adopted  his  proposal,  were  said  wfixm- 
/tfv*  We  may  observe,  that  the  preposition  vpof 
in  the  verb  npoart/iuv  dues  not  always  imply  that  a 
Mccond  penalty  is  imposed,  but  is  sometimes  used 
with  reference  to  other  matters,  as  in  Demosthenes.' 

In  private  actions,  the  course  of  proceeding  witli 
respect  to  the  assessment  of  dainages  was  much 
the  same  as  described  above.  In  some  cases,  where 
the  plaintiff's  demand  was  made  up  of  several 
charges,  or  arose  out  of  various  matters,  £e  would 
give  in  his  bill  of  plaint  a  detailed  accounn  specify- 
ing the  items,  &c.,  instead  of  including  tfaAn  in  onp 
gross  estimate.  This  seems  to  have  been^nsider- 
ed  the  fairer  method,  and  may  be  compared  to  our 
bill  of  particulars,  which  the  plaintiff  delivers  to  the 
defendant.*  The  liability  of  the  plaintiff  to  inu6eXia, 
which  was  calculated  upon  the  sum  demanded, 
operated  as  a  check  upon  exorbitant  demands,  in 
addition  to  that  which  we  have  already  noticed.' 

The  irpoariiaieit  rarely  occurred  in  private  ac 
tions,  except  in  those  whero  the  wrongful  act  com- 
plained of  had  the  character  of  a  public  offence,  at 
in  the  dini  fevio/tapTvptuv.     (Kid.  Mabtveia.) 

As  to  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  by  the  Athe- 
nians from  public  fines,  see  Biickh.* 

As  to  Ttfttiita  in  the  sense  of  the  rateable  valut  of 
property  with  reference  to  the  Athenian  propeity- 
tax,  see  Ekphoba. 

TINTINNA'BULUM  {kuSuv),  a  Bell.  Bell* 
were  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
partionlarize  here.  One  use,  however,  of  them,  for 
the  poipoeo  of  keeping  watch  and  ward  in  the  forti- 
fied cities  of  Greece,  deserves  mention.*  A  guard 
(^Xof)  being  stationed  in  every  tower,  a  ntpinoTiof 
(see  p.  406)  walked  to  and  fro  on  the  portion  of  the 
wall  between  two  towers.    It  was  his  duty  to  carry 


1.  (Plainer,  Proc.  nnd  Klag.,  i,  I«8-90».— Meier,  Alt  Pnc, 
178-183.)- ».  (Ariatot.,  Polit.,  ii.,  c.  S,  a.  3, 8, 9.)— 3.  (Demoath., 
e.  Lept.,  904 :  o.  Naar.,  1383.)— 4.  (Id.,  e.  Timocr.,  ^33.- Meier, 
Att.  Proc.,  183, 7IS.)— 9.  (o.  Aiialag.,  790.)— «.  (Id.,  c.  Aphob. 
893.)  —  7.  (BSckli,  Staatah.  d«r  Atbcn.,  i.,  388.)  —8.  (Staauh. 
Ac,  i.,  401,  Ac.)— 9.  (Thoejrd.,  it..  139  -Ariatoph  ,  lint  8M 
1199.— Sohol.  in  loe.) 
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ibe  bell,  which  he  received  from  the  guard  tX  one 
tower,  to  deliver  it  to  the  guard  at  the  next  tower, 
and  then  to  return,  so  that  the  bell,  by  passing  from 
band  to  haod,  made  the  circuit  of  the  city.  By  this 
•rrangement  ft  was  discovered  if  any  guard  was  ab- 
sent from  bis  poet,  or  did  not  answer  to  the  bell  in 
oonseqoence  of  being  asleep.  Hence,  to  prove  or 
try  a  person  was  called  nuduviittv ;'  to  perform  the 
office  of  patn.>l  was  imdavo^pttv. 

'Ilie  forms  of  bells  were  various  in  proportion  to 
;he  violtiplicity  of  their  applications.  In  the  Mq- 
seuia  at  Naples  are  some  of  the  form  which  we  call 
oell-shaped ;  others  are  more  like  a  Chinese  gong. 
The  bell  fig.  1,  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  is  a  simple 
disc  of  bell-metal ;  it  is  represented  in  a  painting  as 
hanging  from  the  branch  of  a  tree.*  Figure  S  rep- 
resents a  bell  of  the  same  form,  but  with  a  circular 
hole  in  the  centre,  and  a  clapper  attached  to  it  by  a 
chain.  This  is  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  as  well  as 
the  bell  fig.  3,  which  in  form  is  exactly  like  those 
still  commonly  used  in  Italy  to  be  attached  to  the 
necks  of  sheep,  goats,  and  oxen.  Fig.  4  is  repre- 
sented on  one  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  vases,'  as  car- 
ried by  a  man  in  the  garb  of  Pan,  and  probably  for 
the  purpose  of  lustration.*  Figure  5  is  a  bell,  or, 
'atber,  t.  collection  of  'welve  I^Us,  suspended  in  a 


frame,  which  is  preset  ved  in  the  Antiquarium  at 
Munich.  This  jingling  instrument,  as  well  as  that 
represented  by  fig.  6  *  may  have  been  used  at  sac- 
rifices, in  Bacchanalian  processions,  or  for  lustra- 
tion. Fig.  7  is  a  fragment  of  ancient  sculpture, 
lepresenting  the  manner  in  which  bells  were  attach- 
ed to  the  collars  of  chariot- horses.' 

•TIPHE  (rlfii),  a  variety  of  the  TrUieum  tpelta, 
or  Spelt.  "  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,"  says  Adams, 
in  his  commentary  on  Panlus  i£gineta,  "that  the 
Cn'o,  n'^,  and  l/kvpa  of  the  Greeks,  and  /or  and 
(tdoreum  of  the  Romans,  were  all  varieties  of  spelt, 
A  species  of  grain  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
wheat.  Pliny,  it  is  true,  seems  to  distinguish  the 
^la  from  the  iXvpa,  but  from  the  account  which 
Dioscorides  and  Galen  give  of  them,  they  would 
appear  decidedly  to  have  been  mere  varieties  of  the 
■aiie  grain.  Spelt,  in  this  country,  is  known  by  the 
na.:i3  of  Oe.-nan  wheat."' 

I.  (.XUtn,  H.  A.,  XTi.,  ii.)—%.  (Bartok,  Sep.  Ant.,  13.)  — 3. 
li.,  43.)— 4.  (ThMC.,  ii.,  30.— Scjiol.  in  )oc.)— 4.  (from  Bartnii, 
Vac.  Sep.,  ii.,  13.)  — 0.  (Oiurot,  ttber  Wlgen,  Ac,  ii.,  pi.  37.) 
—7.  (Toaophr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  0;  ii.,  4.— Adami,  Comm.  ct  Paul. 
S'.g..  f  100  —Id.,  Append.,  •.  t.) 
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TIROCINIITM.    (FW.Ti»o.> 

TIRO  was  the  name  given  by  the  Romaiu  to  • 
newly-enlisted  soldier,  as  opposed  to  vtteramu,  one 
who  had  experience  in  war.'  The  mode  of  levyii^ 
troops  is  described  under  Akmt,  p.  102.  The  aft 
at  which  the  liability  to  military  service  commenced 
was  17. 

From  their  first  enrolment,  the  Roman  sotdiera. 
when  not  actually  serving  'Against  an  enemy.  we» 
perpetually  occupied  in  military  exercies.  Tbej 
were  excicised  every  day,*  the  tirones  twice,  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  the  veterani  once.  Tba 
exercises  included  not  only  the  use  of  their  weap- 
ons and  tactics  properly  so  ealled,  but  also  wlMt- 
ever  could  tend  to  increase  their  strength  ao4 
activity,  and  especially  carrying  tHirdens  and  esdii- 
ring  toil.  Vegetius'  enumerates  among  the  exev- 
cises  of  the  tirones  marching,  running,  leaping 
swimming,  carrying  the  shield,  fighting  at  a  pox 
{vid.  PALiia),  thrusting  with  the  sword  in  prefeieaee 
to  striking,  using  their  armour,  hurling  spears  and 
javelins,  shooting  arrows,  throwing  stones  am*  lead 
en  bullets,  leaping  on  and  off  their  horses,  carrying 
weights,  fortif/ing  the  camp,  and  forming  the  line 
of  battle. 

Vegetius  also  gives  rules  for  choosing  tirones 
accoi^iog  to  their  country,  their  being  rustice  oi 
townsmen,  their  age,  stature,  personal  appearaoce. 
and  previous  occupation.*  But  these  niles  refer 
almost  exclusively  to  the  state  of  things  under  tba 
emperors,  when  the  army  was  no  longer  recruited 
from  the  citixens  of  Rome,  but  from  the  iuhabitapta 
of  the  provinces. 

At  this  period,  the  tiro,  when  approved  as  St  fin 
the  army,  was  branded  or  tattooed  in  the  band  wHk 
a  mark  {stigmaia ;  yunela  hgitorum),  which  Lipdio* 
conjectures  to  have  been  the  nama  of  the  emperor 

The  state  of  a  tiro  was  called  tirociHium ;  and  a 
soldier  who  had  attained  skill  in  bis  profeaaioa  was 
then  said  lirociniam  femtre,  or  dtpmurt.* 

In  civil  life  the  terms  lira  and  liroeiniam  were  ^>- 
plied  to  the  assumption  of  the  toga  virilis,  which 
was  called  tirocinium  fori  {vid.  Tooa),  and  to  the 
first  appearance  of  an  orator  at  the  rostra,  tir«tm- 
turn  eloquentia.' 

TITHENrDIA  {riOtiviSia),  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Sparta  by  the  nurses  who  had  the  care  of  the 
male  children  of  the  citizens.  On  this  occasioo  th« 
nurses  (rtrftiO  carried  the  little  boys  out  of  the  city 
to  the  Temple  of  Artemis  sumamed  Corythalia, 
which  was  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  Ti- 
assus,  in  the  district  of  Cleta.  Here  the  nuraea 
sacrificed  sucking  pigs  on  behalf  of  the  cbildreD,  and 
then  had  a  feast,  probably  of  the  meat  of  the  vie> 
tims,  wiUi  which  they  ate  bread  baked  in  an  ovea 

(iirVfTOf  JoTOVf '). 

•TITHVMALLUS  (rtfti/ioAAof),  a  plant.  "  The 
TtSi/iaiXot  are,  without  doubt,  all  referable  to  the 
genus  Euphorbia,  or  Spurge.  MiUer,  in  bis  Gar- 
dener's Dictionary,  describes  71  species  of  spurge 
The  ^opan'ar  is  either  his  2d  or  3d  species,  calted 
by  him  Wood  Spurge.  The  ftvpnviTiK  is  his  5lh 
species,  or  Myrtle-leaved  Spurge.  The  dn>^»(i'<i« 
is  the  T.  arbortut,  or  the  Euphorbim  tUndrotdu,  L 
The  n^Xarv^XXof  is  the  EujAorbia  jJatyph/lU,  L 
The  Kvirapiaaiat  is  the  Cypress  Spurge,  mdigenons 
in  Scotland.  The  ^^ooKOKias  is  the  Eup.  UtL,  or 
Sun  Spurge.  The  itapaXiat  is  the  Eup  Paial 
Besides  these,  the  ancients  have  described  var;oM 
species  of  spurge  under  generic  names,  as  XtOapit, 
weirJUc,  ■Sv/uXata,  dec.    It  is  deserving  of  rentaik. 


I.  IC»$^  BeU.  CiT.,  iii.,  W.)— S.  (Vagxt.,  i.,  l.>-3.  (U  tAB 
—4.  (i.,  e.  t-4.)— 9.  (Jiixin,  Iii.,  4 :  ii.,  1.— U|aiaa,DallUiS 
Rum.  in  Op«r.,  iii.,  p.  S3,  33,  184,  lOS-lvr.)— «.  (Sanack.  Fi* 
«ni.,  1.  ii)  — 7.  (Ath«D.,  ir.,  p.  138.- Conpa.-a  Pitt.,  i 
Cr ,  m.,  p.  Ill,  Wytunti.) 
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tliat  the  I  Jieluia  titarina  of  Celsus  i»  tlie  TopaAi. 

TITIl  SODA'LES,  a  sodalitas  or  college  of 
priests  at  Rome,  who  represented  the  second  tribe 
of  the  Rimans,  or  the  Tities,  that  is,  the  Sabines, 
who,  after  their  union  with  the  Ramnea  or  Latins, 
uuntinued  to  perform  their  own  ancient  Sabine  sa- 
ora.  To  superintend  and  preserve  these,  T.  Tatius 
f«  «aid  to  have  instituted  the  Titii  Sodales.*  In  an- 
other passage,'  Tacitus  describes  this  sacerdotinm 
tB  a  somewhat  different  manner,  inasmuch  as  he 
says  that  it  was  instituted  by  Romulus  in  bonoui 
ef  King  Tatius,  who,  after  his  death,  was  worship- 
ped as  a  god.  But  this  account  seems  only  to  mean 
that  Romulus,  after  the  death  of  Tatius,  sanctioned 
the  institution  of  his  late  colleague,  and  made  the 
worship  of  Tatius  a  part  of  the  Sabine  sacra.  From 
Varro,*  who  derives  the  name  Sodales  Titii  from 
Titis  aves  which  were  observed  by  these  priests  in 
certain  auguries,  it  appears  that  these  priests  also 
preserved  the  ancient  Sabine  auguries  distinct  from 
those  of  the  other  tribes.  During  the  time  of  the 
Republic  the  Titii  Sodales  are  no  longer  mentioned, 
as  the  worships  of  the  three  tribes  became  gradual- 
ly united  into  one  common  religion.*  Under  the 
Empire  we  again  meet  with  a  college  of  priests 
(tearing  the  name  of  Sodales  Titii,  or  Titienses,  or 
sacerdotes  Titiales  flaviales ;  but  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  sacra  of  the  ancient  tribe  of  the 
rities,  but  were  priests  instituted  to  conduct  the 
jrorship  of  an  emperor,  like  the  Augustales.*  ( Vid. 

&UOUSTALES.) 

TITIES  or  TITIENSES.   ( Vid.  Patbioii,  p.  743.) 
TO'KOS.    (Vid.  Intekut  or  Monkv.) 
TCKOl  XATTIKOl'.    (Kii  Intkrbst  op  Mow- 
ir,  p.  545.) 

TOGA  (T^Semoc),  a  Gown,  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal outer  garment  worn  by  the  Romans,  is  de- 
rived by  Varro  from  Uffere,  because  it  covered  the 
trliole  body.^  Gellius*  states  that  at  first  it  was 
jrorn  alone  without  the  tunic.  ( Vid.  Tuwioa.  ) 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  first  origin  of  this 
dress,  which  some  refer  to  the  Lydians,  it  seems  to 
havo  been  received  by  the  Romans  from  the  Etrus- 
cans, for  it  is  seen  on  Etruscan  works  of  art  as  the 
only  covering  of  the  body ;  and  the  toga  pratexta  is 
vpressly  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Etrus- 
cans.* 

The  toga  was  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  thence  called  togati  or  gem  togata." 
It  was  originally  worn  only  in  Ronie  itself,  and  the 
use  of  it  was  forbidden  alike  to  exiles  and  to  for- 
eigners." Gradually,  however,  it  went  out  of  com- 
mon use,  and  was  supplanted  by  the  Pallium  and 
lacerna,  or  else  it  was  worn  in  public  under  the  la- 
cerna.i*  {Vid.  Lacerna.)  But  it  was  stdl  used  by 
the  upper  classes,  who  regarded  it  as  an  honourable 
distmction,"  in  the  courts  of  justice,  by  clients  when 
they  received  the  Sportdla,'*  and  in  the  theatre 
•r  at  the  games,  at  least  when  the  "jniv^ror  was 
present."  Under  Alexander  Severus,  guests  at  the 
emperor's  table  were  expected  to  appear  in  the 

tOgd'* 

The  form  of  the  toga,  and  tM  mannet  of  wear- 
ing It,  are  matters  which  are  much  disputed,  and 
khout  which,  indeed,  it  seems  almost  impossible, 
with  our  present  information,  to  arrive  at  certainty. 

I.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  II.— Diowor.,  it.,  ISS.— Adimi,  Ap- 
pend., s.  r.)  — 2.  (Tuit.,  Ann.,  i.,  54.)  — S.  (Htat.,  ii.,  OS.)  — 4. 
(I)e  Ling  LU.,  v.,  85,  m).  MUIer.)  — 9.  (Ambroach,  Stnd.  nnd 
AlwUnt.,  p.  IDS,  Ac) — 6.  (Oniter,  InKr.,  xic,  4 ;  oodv.,  0 ; 
oecxcn  ,  ].  —  Inaor.  ftp.  Murator.,  399,  5.  —  Compftn  Lucftn, 
FIi*n.,  i.,  608.)— 7.  (t.,  144,  ed.  MOller.)— 8.  (vii.,  12.)— 9.  (Li»., 
i  ,  8.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  Tiii.,  48  <ir  74.— MOUer,  Etrnrter,  i.,  p.  S6«.) 
—10.  (Virg.,  .«i>.,i.,  889.- Mart.,xiT.,  1S4.)— 11.  (Plin.,  Epirt., 
i»,  11.— Snet.,  Claud.,  15.)— 1».  (Suet.,  Octav.,  40.)— 13.  (Cic, 
Philipp.,  ii.,  30.)— 14.  (Mart.,  liT.,  129.)— 15.  (Snet..  Claud.,  6. 

Lamprid.,  Comnuxl.,  10.) — 10.  (lAmprid.,  Sever.,  1.) 
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The  fonn  was  undoubtedly,  in  some  sense,  round  t 
semicircular  according  to  Dionysius,'  who  calls  il 
irtpttoXatav  ^/iucvkXiov.  It  seoms,  however,  im- 
possible, from  the  way  in  which  it  w«,s  worn,  that  il 
could  have  been  always  a  semicircle.  Sjch  may 
perhaps  have  been  its  form  as  worn  in  the  most  an- 
cient times,  when  it  had  no  great  fulness ;  but  to 
account  for  the  numeroub  folds  in  which  it  was  af- 
terward worn,  we  must  suppose  it  to  have  had  a 
greater  breadth  in  proportion  to  its  length,  that  is, 
to  have  been  a  smaller  segment  than  a  semicircle. 
Probably  the  size  of  the  segment  which  the  toga 
formed  (on  which  its  fulness  depended)  was  de- 
termined by  the  fashion  of  the  time  or  the  taste  of 
the  wearer.  This  appears  to  be  the  true  explana- 
tion of  Quintilian's  words,*  "  Ipaam  togam  rolundam, 
et  aple  c<uam  velim,"  which  could  have  no  mean- 
ing if  nothing  more  were  required  than  to  give  the 
garment  the  very  simple  form  of  a  semicircle.  The 
only  other  point  to  be  noticed  respecting  the  form 
of  the  toga  is  the  question  whether,  when  it  came 
to  be  worn  in  many  complicated  folds,  the  art  of  the 
tailor  may  not  have  been  employed  to  keep  these 
folds  in  their  position.  This  question,  however,  be- 
longs more  properly  to  the  mode  of  wearing  the 
toga. 

On  this  subject  our  principal  information  is  de- 
rived from  Quintilian*  and  Tertullian,*  whose  state- 
ments, however,  refer  to  the  later  and  more  compli- 
cated mode  of  wearing  the  garment,  and  from  stat- 
ues in  Roman  costume. 

Frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  sinut  of  the 
toga.  This  was  a  portion  of  the  garment,  which 
hung  down  in  front  of  the  body  like  a  sling ;  it  will 
be  more  fully  explained  presently. 

We  must  make  a  clear  distinction  ueiween  'ha 
more  ancient  and  simpler  mode  of  wearing  the  tojra 
and  the  full  form,  with  many  com|iIiuated  folds,  ir 
which  it  was  worn  at  a  later  periocl. 

Quintilian*  says  that  the  ancients  bad  no  Whim, 
and  that  afterward  the  sinuses  were  very  short. 
The  passage  in  Livy'  {tinu  ex  toga  facto,  ilerum  >imi 
efuto)  seems  to  refer  not  to  the  sinus,  techniCEtlty 
so  called,  but  a  sinus  which  Fabiu&  made  at  the 
moment  by  gathering  up  some  part  </"  his  t'>g9. 

The  ancient  mode  of  wearing  the  .03a  r,  sbow» 
in  the  following  cut,  which  is  take  froM  the  A» 
gutteutn,*  and  represents  a  statue  a   Ore.^  .:o 


l.«t  the  toga,  which  in  this  case  was  proMblj 
not  far  from  an  exact  semicircle,  be  heU  behind  tht 
figure,  with  the  curved  edge  downward.  First,  one 
comer  is  thrown  over  the  left  sbodlder ;  then  the 


1  (Qttintil.,xi.,  S,  «ISr.— Iaid.,Orij.,  xix.,»4.)— 2.  (iii.,  ai.l 
—3.  (li.,  8,  t)  139.)— 4.  (li.  3,  4  137,  &c.)— 5.  (De  P*llio.).-« 
(xi.,  3, 1)  137.)— 7.  (xxi.,  18  )— 8.  (pi  117  —Bicker,  Gallus,  rel 
ii.,p.88.) 
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fthei  part  ol  ihe  gaiment  is  placed  oa  the  right 
shoulder,  thus  entirely  covering  the  back  and  the 
right  side  up  to  the  neck.  It  is  then  passed  over 
the  front  of  the  body,  leaving  very  little  of  the  chest 
oncovered,  and  reaching  below  nearly  to  the  feet  (in 
the  figure,  quite  to  one  of  them).  The  remaining 
end  or  corner  is  then  thrown  back  over  the  left 
shoulder,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  the  greater 
part  of  the  arm.  By  this  arrangement  the  right 
im  is  covered  by  the  garment,  a  circumstance  no- 
:i3cd  by  Quintilian  ;'  but  it  was  occasionally  released 
l>y  throwing  the  toga  off  the  right  shoulder,  and 
leaving  it  to  be  supported  on  the  left  alone.  The 
(Mrtion  of  the  toga  which,  in  the  figure,  hangs  down 
from  the  chest,  if  it  he  a  nniu,  is  certainly  of  the 
kind  described  by  Quintilian  as  perquam  brevit. 

The  next  cut  represents  the  later  mode  of  wear- 
mg  the  toga,  and  is  taken  from  an  engraving  in  the 
Vuteo  Borhcmkn'  of  a  statue  found  at  Herculaneum. 


By  comparing  this  and  other  statues  with  the 
description  of  Quintilian,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
mode  of  wearing  the  toga  was  something  like  the 
following : 

First,  as  above  remarked,  the  form  in  this  case 
was  a  segment  less  than  a  semicircle.  As  before, 
the  curvS  side  was  the  lower,  and  one  end  of  the 
garmbnt  was  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and 
hung  down  in  front,  but  much  lower  than  in  the  for- 
mer case.  This  seems  to  be  the  part  which  Quin- 
tilian' says  should  reach  down  half  way  between 
the  knee  and  the  ankle.  In  our  figure  it  reaches  to 
the  feet,  and  in  some  statues  it  is  even  seen  lying 
on  the  ground.  The  garment  was  then  placed 
over  the  back,  as  in  the  older  mode  of  wearing  it ; 
but,  instead  of  covering  the  right  shoulder,  it  was 
brought  round  under  the  right  arm  to  the  front  of 
the  body.  This  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
dress  to  explain.  Quintilian  says  :*  "  Simu  dtcnr 
titiitmu,  Ml  aliquanto  rupra  imam  togam  fuerit,  nun- 
quam  certe  sit  inferior.  Ille,  qui  tub  huntero  deztro 
ad  tinittrum  oblique  ducitur  velut  baUeut,  nee  slrangu- 
lel  necfluat."  Becker's  explanation  of  this  matter 
seems  perfectly  satisfactory.  He  supposes  that  the 
toga,  when  carried  under  the  right  arm,  was  then 
folded  in  two  parts ;  one  edge  (namely,  the  lower  or 
round  edge)  was  then  brought  almost  close  under 
the  arm,  and  drawn,  but  not  tightly,  across  the  cUest 
to  the  left  shoulder,  forming  the  velut  balteHM  of 
Quintilian,  while  the  other  part  was  allowed  to  fall 
gracefully  over  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  forming 
Ibe  tinus,  and  then  the  remaining  end  of  the  gar- 
ment was  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  hung 
down  nearly  as  low  as  the  other  end,  which  was 
tot  put  on.    It  is  to  this  part  that  Quintilian  seems 


I.  («  138.)- 


■»   ITi.,  tmT.  40.)— 3.  H  139.)— 4.  (i  !«.) 


to  refer  when  be  says,'  •'  Part  tt^a,  fuc  ^mIm  o* 
ponitur,  tit  inferior :  nam  ita  el  tedet  vuliut,  el  cat 
tinetur;"  but  the  true  application  of  these  words  n 
very  doubtful.  By  the  bottom  of  the  toga  (imam 
togam)  in  the  above  quotation,  he  seeus  to  mean 
the  end  of  the  toga  first  put  on.  The  part  tas 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  as  well  as  the  ead 
first  put  on,  covered  the  aim,  as  in  the  older  mode 
of  wearing  the  garment.  The  outer  edge  (.extrema 
ora)  of  this  part  ought  not,  says  QuintUian,*  to  ba 
thrown  bade.  He  adds,'  "  Super  quod  (i.  e.,  sinis. 
trum  brachium)  era  ex  toga  dujiez  aqualiter  teieat' 
by  which  he  probably  means  that  the  edge  of  ttui 
portion  should  coincide  with  the  edge  of  the  end 
which  was  first  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and 
which  is,  of  course,  governed  by  this  portion  of  the 
garment.  He  says*  that  the  shoulder  and  the  whole 
of  the  throat  ought  not  to  be  covered,  otherwise  tb« 
dress  will  become  narrow,  and  lose  that  dignity 
which  consists  in  width  of  chest.  This  direetioii 
appears  to  mean,  that  the  part  brought  across  the 
chest  (velut  balleut)  should  not  be  drawn  too  tight. 

Tassels  or  balls  are  seen  attached  to  the  ends  of 
the  toga,  which  may  have  served  to  keep  H  in  its 
place  by  their  weight,  or  may  have  been  merely  or 
naments. 

There  is  one  point  which  still  remains  to  be  ex- 
plained. In  the  figure  a  mass  of  folds  is  seen  ii 
the  middle  of  the  part  of  the  toga  drawn  across  the 
chest  (velut  balleut).  This  is  the  umbo  mentioned  by 
TertuUian,'  and  used  by  Persius  for  the  toga  itself* 
It  was  eitiier  a  portion  of  Ihe  balleut  itself,  formed 
by  allowing  this  part  of  the  garment  to  hang  loose 
(which  perhaps  it  must  have  done,  as  it  is  the 
curved,  and,  therefore,  longer  edge  thai  is  thus 
drawn  across  the  chest),  and  then  gatliering  it  op  ii 
folds  and  tucking  these  folds  in,  as  in  the  figure,  a 
else  (which  seems  the  better  explanation)  the  foUi 
which  composed  it  were  drawn  out  from  the  sinus, 
and  either  by  themselves,  or  with  the  loose  folds  of 
the  balleut,  formed  the  umbo.  It  seems  to  have  beca 
secured  by  passing  the  end  of  it  under  the  girdle  of 
the  tunic  ;  and  perhaps  this  is  what  Qainidiaa 
means  by  the  words,'  "  Subdueenda  etiam  part  aJi- 
qua  tunica,  ne  ad  lacertum  in  aetu  redeat." 

The  back  of  the  figure,  which  is  not  seen  in  oui 
engravings,  was  simply  covered  with  the  part  of 
the  garment  which  was  drawn  across  it,  and  whidi, 
in  the  ancient  mode  of  wearing  it,  reached  do«-n  ta 
the  heels.*  Quintilian  slates  bow  low  it  was  won 
in  his  time,  but  the  meaning  of  bis  words  is  reiy 
obscure*  ("part  ejut  prior  mediit  cruribtu  eptime 
terminatur,  potterior  eadem  porlione  altmt  qua  due- 
lura."     See  above). 

A  garment  of  the  supposed  shape  of  the  toga,  put 
on  according  to  the  above  description,  has  beei 
found  by  the  writer  of  this  article  to  present  an  af- 
pearanoe  exactly  like  that  of  the  toga  as  seen  oa 
statues ;  and  Becker  states  that  he  has  made  simi- 
lar experiments  with  equally  satisfactory  results. 

TertuUian"  contrasts  the  simplicity  of  the  p*""™* 
with  the  complication  of  the  toga,  and  his  remaifc* 
apply  very  well  to  the  above  description.  It  appe»a 
by  his  account  that  the  folds  of  the  umbo  were  ar- 
ranged before  the  dress  was  put  on,  and  fixed  ia 
their  places  by  pins  or  hooks ;  hut,  generally  rpeak 
ing,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  toga  was  held  on  bj 
any  fastening ;  indeed,  the  contrary  may  be  inferrol 
from  QuintiUan's  directions  to  an  orator  for  the 
management  of  his  toga  while  speaking." 

There  is  seen  on  many  statues  a  mode  of  weariug 
the  toga  which  resembles  the  more  ancient  foshioa 
in  having  neither  tinut  nor  umbo,  :md  the  moderm 

1.  («  140.)— S.  Ad.)-S.  («  141.)— 4.  (Id.>-&  (P*  I«11«,W 
-«.  (Sat.,T..SS.)-7.  (t  140^-8.  (Quiiica.,^  \a.y-9  (t  im, 
-10.  (D«  Pillio.  t>— 11.  Ct  144-148.) 
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m  baTing  the  garment  carried  under  instead  of  over 
the  right  arm.  This  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than 
the  ancient  fiishion  with  the  right  arm  put  out  of 
the  garment,  a  mode  of  wearing  it  which  would 
naturally  be  often  adopted  for  convenience. 

Another  mode  of  wearing  the  toga  was  the  einct*$ 
Balnnus.  It  consisted  in  forming  a  part  of  the  toga 
Itself  into  a  girdle,  by  drawing  its  outer  edge  round 
the  body,  and  tying  it  in  a  knot  in  front,  and  at  the 
same  time  covering  the  head  with  another  portion 
of  Uie  garment.  It  was  worn  by  persons  offering 
sacrifices,'  by  the  consul  when  he  declared  war,* 
and  by  devoted  persons,  as  in  the  case  of  Decius.' 
Its  origin  was  Etruscan,  as  its  name  implies.*  Fes- 
tus*  speaks  of  an  army  about  to  fight  being  girt  with 
the  cinctns  Gabinus.  Persons  wearing  this  dress 
were  said  to  be  prodneti  (or  iticiKcti)  ctTictu  (or  ritu) 
Gabino. 

The  colour  of  the  toga  worn  by  men  (toga  virilit) 
was  generally  white,  that  is,  the  natural  colour  of 
white  wool.  Hence  it  was  called  pura  or  vetliment- 
um  puTvm,  in  opposition  to  the  pratezta  mentioned 
below.  A  brighter  white  was  given  to  the  toga  of 
candidates  for  offices  {candidati,  firom  their  toga  Can- 
dida) by  rubbing  it  with  chalk.  There  is  an  illusion 
to  this  custom  in  the  phrase  cretata  ambitio.'  White 
togas  are  often  mentioned  as  worn  at  festivals, 
which  does  not  im{dy  that  they  were  not  worn  com- 
monly, but  that  new  or  fresh-cleaned  togas  were 
first  put  on  at  festivals.^  The  toga  was  kept  white 
and  clean  by  the  fuller.  {Vid.  Fullo  )  When  this 
was  neglected,  the  toga  was  called  sordida,  and 
those  who  wore  such  garments  tordidati.  This 
dress  (with  disarranged  hair  and  other  marks  of 
disorder  about  the  person)  was  worn  by  accused 
pttsons,  as  in  the  case  of  (Cicero.*  Hie  togapiUla, 
which  was  of  the  natural  colour  of  black  wool,  was 
worn  in  private  mourning,  and  sometimes  also  by 
artificers  and  others  of  the  lower  orders.  (See  the 
(lassages  in  Forcellini.')  The  toga  piela,  which 
was  ornamented  with  Phrygian  embroidery,  was 
worn  by  generals  in  triumphs  (vid.  TaiviipaDs),  and 
under  the  emperors  by  the  consuls,  and  by  the  prK- 
tors  when  they  celebrated  the  games.  It  was  also 
called  Capitolina.'*  The  loga  palmata  was  a  kind 
of  toga  picta.  The  toga  pratexta  had  a  broad  pur- 
ple border.  It  was  worn  with  the  Bulla,  by 
children  of  both  sexes.  It  was  also  worn  by  magis- 
trates, both  those  of  Rome,  and  those  of  the  colonies 
and  municipia,  by  the  sacerdotes,  and  by  persons 
engaged  in  sacred  rites  or  paying  vows."  Among 
those  who  possessed  the  jut  toga  pratexta  habenda, 
the  following  may  be  more  particularly  mentioned : 
the  dictator,  the  consuls,  the  praetors  (who  laid  aside 
the  pr«testa  when  about  to  condemn  a  Roman 
citizen  to  death),  the  augurs  (who,  however,  are 
wpposed  by  some  to  have  worn  the  trabea),  the 
decemviri  sacris  faciundis  (vid.  Deckhviri),  the 
aediles,  the  triumviri  epulones,  the  senators  on  fes- 
tival days,'*  the  magistri  collegii,  and  the  magistri 
vicorum  when  celebrating  games.  ( Vid.  Maoistke.) 
In  the  case  of  the  tribuni  plebis,  censors,  and  quaes- 
tors, there  is  some  doubt  upon  the  subject.  The 
pratexta  puUa  might  only  be  worn  at  the  celebration 
of  a  funeral." 

The  toga  prsetexla,  as  has  been  above  remarked, 
to  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Etruscans. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  first  adopted,  with  the  latus 
clavns  {md.  Clavpi  Latpb),  by  TuUus  Hostilius,  as 


1.  (IdT.,  T.,  4«.— Lucmn,  i.,  Ut.)  — S.  (Viijf.,  JEn.,  rii.,  818.) 
— S.  (LiT.,  v.,  40.)  — 4.  {Serr.  inVirg.,  1.  c— MCillBr,  Etnnker, 
I ,  S6}.  —  Thiancli  in  Annal.  Acad.  Banr.,  i.,  p.  M,  quoted  bj 
HOUer,  Annoc  id  Futom,  p.  325.)— S.  (L  c.)— S.  (Pen.,  t.,  ITT.) 
—7.  {Vid.  Lipeiai,  Elect.,  i.,  IS,  in  Op«r.,ToL  i.,  p.  tS«,  397.)— 
I.  (Plat.,  Cic,  30.  81.  —  Dion  Cue.,  xzxriii.,  18.— Lit.,  ri.,  SO.) 
—II.  (•.  T.  Fullue,  Pullltu.)  —  10.  (Lamprid.,  Alei.  Sev.,  a  40.) 
—II.  (LiT.,  miT.,  7.— Feetiu,  s.  T.  PiKtexU  palls.)— 11,  (Cic, 
Phil..  iL.  43.1—13.  (FeMiu,  L  c.) 


the  royal  lobe,  whence  its  use  l-y  the  magietratei 
in  the  Republic'  According  to  Macrobius,'  tb« 
toga  introduced  by  Hostilius  was  not  only  pratexta, 
but  also  picta.  Pliny  states'  that  the  ti^a  regia 
ti«u(u/aia  (that  is,  apparently,  embroidered  with  wa- 
ving lines  or  bands)  which  had  been  worn  by  Servius 
Tullius,  was  preserved  in  the  Temple  of  Fortune. 
The  toga  prtetexta  and  the  bulla  aurea  were  first 
given  to  boys  in  the  case  of  the  son  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  who,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  the  Sabine 
wa^-elew  an  enemy  with  his  own  hand.  (Macrobi- 
us,*  where  other  particulars  respecting  the  use  of  the 
toga  praetexta  may  be  found.)  Respecting  the  leav- 
ing <^  of  the  toga  praetexta  and  the  assumption  of 
the  toga  virilis,  see  Ihpdbes,  Bulla,  Clavus  LATut. 
The  occasion  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings 
by  the  friends  of  the  youth,  who  attended  him  in  a 
solemn  procession  to  the  Forum  and  Capitol.*  This 
assumption  of  the  toga  virilis  was  called  tirocinium 
fori,  as  being  the  young  man's  introduction  to  pub- 
lic life,  and  the  solemnities  attending  it  are  called 
by  Pliny*  offieium  toga  virilit.  and  by  Tertnllian' 
toUmnitaiet  toga.  The  toga  virilis  is  called  libera 
by  Ovid.*  Girls  wore  the  prstexta  till  their  mar- 
riage. 

The  Irabea  was  a  toga  ornamented  with  purple 
horizontal  stripes.  Servius*  mentions  three  kinds 
of  trabea;  one  wholly  of  purple,  which  was  sacred 
to  the  gods,  another  of  purple  and  white,  and  an- 
other of  purple  and  safiron,  which  belonged  to 
augurs.  The  purple  and  white  trabea  was  a  royal 
robe,  and  is  assigned  to  the  Latin  and  early  kings, 
especially  to  Romulus.'*  It  was  worn  by  the  con- 
suls in  public  solemnities,  such  as  opening  the  Tem- 
ple of  Janus."  The  equites  wore  it  at  the  transvee- 
tio  and  in  other  public  solemnities."  Hence  the 
trabea  is  mentioned  as  the  badge  of  the  equestrian 
order.  Lastly,  the  toga  worn  by  the  Roman  em* 
perors  was  wholly  of  purple.  It  appears  to  have 
been  first  assumed  by  Julius  Caesar." 

The  material  of  which  the  toga  was  commonly 
made  was  wool.  It  was  sometimes  thick  and  some- 
times thin.  The  former  was  the  toga  denta,  pinguit, 
or  Airto.'*  A  new  toga,  with  the  nap  neitlier  worn 
off  nor  cut  close,  was  called  pexa,  to  which  is  op 
posed  the  trita  or  rata,  which  was  used  as  a  sum- 
mer dress."   On  the  use  of  silk  for  togas,  eee  Sebi- 

CVH. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  use  of  the  toga. 
It  was  originally  worn  by  both  sexes ;  but  when  Uie 
stola  came  to  be  worn  by  matrons,  the  toga  was 
only  worn  by  the  meretrices,  and  by  women  who 
bad  been  divorced  on  account  of  adultery.  ( Vid. 
Stola.)  Before  the  use  of  the  toga  became  almost 
restricted  to  the  upper  classes,  their  toga  was  only 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  lower  classes  by  being 
fuller  and  more  expensive.  In  war  it  was  laid 
aside,  and  replaced  by  the  Palodambntom  and  Sa- 
go ■.  Hence  togabu  is  opposed  to  mUet.  The  toga 
was,  however,  sometimes  used  by  soldiers,  but  not 
in  battle,  nor  as  their  ordinary  dress,  but  rather  as 
a  cloak  or  blanket.  It  was  chiefly  worn  in  Rome, 
and  hence  togatut  is  opposed  to  rutiieut.  The  toga 
was  often  used  as  a  covering  in  sleepmg  and,  last- 
ly, as  a  shroud  for  the  corpse.'* 
'  rOGATA  FA'BULA.    (Vid.  Comctdia,  p.  300 '. 

TOMA'CULUM.    ( Vid.  Botdlos.) 

TONSOR.    (Kid.  Babba.) 

•TOPAZOS  (TOTTttCof),  the  Chrysolite.  "  By  a  sin 
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Quintil.,  xii„  10.)— IS.  (Malt.,  ii.,  88.)— 16.  (Becker,  GaUoe^  iL, 
p  78-88.— Femriue,  De  Re  Veat.— Rabenioi,  Ue  Ue  >  cat.) 
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TORCULUM. 


TviRMENlUM. 


jular  Interchange  of  terms,"  observes  Adams,  "  the 
topaz  of  the  ancients  is  oar  chrytoHte,  and  the  an- 
cient chrysolite  our  topaz.  The  prevailing  colour 
of  chrysolite  is  green,  with  a  mixture  of  yellow  or 
brown.  The  French  chemists  distinguish  it  by  the 
name  of  peridot ;  it  consists  principally  of  Etlumina." 
The  name  of  the  stone  we  are  now  considering  is 
derived  from  that  of  the  island  of  Topazos,  in  the 
Red  Sea,  whence  it  was  originally  brought.  "  Pliny," 
says  Dr.  Moore,  "  styles  his  '  tnpazius'  the  largest 
of  gems,  and  speaks  of  a  statue  of  ArsinoS,  queen 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  made  of  it,  four  cubits 
hi^,  which  seems  wholly  inconsistent  with  its  being 
chrysolite,  although  a  variety  of  this  mineral,  called 
olivine,  has  been  found  in  masses  of  considerable 
size."  Pliny's  whole  description  of  the  topaz  is 
thought  by  this  writer  as  applicable  to  the  mineral 
which  we  call  prase  and  chrysoprase,  as  to  any  that 
we  know.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  refers  to 
the  mention  which  Bruce  makes  of  an  island  in  the 
Red  Sea,  cidled  Jibbel  Seberget,  or  the  Mountain 
of  Emeralds,  and  where  the  latter  says  he  met  with 
a  substance  which  was  little  harder  than  glass ;  and 
he  also  cites  the  query  of  Kidd,  whether  this  sub- 
stance may  not  have  been  chrysolite,  and  the  island 
the  Topaz  island  of  Pliny.' 

TOPIA'RIUS.     (Vid.  HoBTCi.) 

TORA'LIA.     (Vid.  ToHOs.) 

TO'RCULUM  or  TOUCULAR  (^^vof),  a  press 
for  making  wine  and  oil.  When  the  grapes  were 
ripe  (ffTo^uXv),  the  bunches  were  gathered,  any 
which  remaineid  unripe  (j/<^af),  or  had  become  dry 
or  rotten,  were  carefully  removed*  (vid.  Fobfex), 
and  the  rest  carried  from  the  vineyard  in  deep  bas- 
kets (quali*  raJiupot,*  u^l>ixoi,*  KOipivoi'),  to  be  pour- 
ed into  a  shallow  vat.  In  this  they  were  immedi- 
ately trodden  by  men,  who  had  the  lower  part  of 
their  bodies  naked,' except  that  they  wore  drawers. 
<  Vid.  SuBLiOACDiDH.)  At  least  two  persons  usually 
trod  tlie  grapes  together.  To  "tread  the  wine- 
press alone"  indicated  desolation  and  distress.* 
Tlie  Egyptian  paintings'  exhibit  as  many  as  seven 
treading  in  the  same  vat,  and  supporting  themselves 
by  taking  hold  of  ropes  or  poles  placed  above  their 
heads.  Fiom  the  size  of  the  Creek  and  Roman 
vats,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  company  of 
treaders  was  ollen  still  mor^  numerous.  To  pre- 
vent confusion  and  to  animate  them  in  their  labour, 
they  moved  in  time  or  danced,  as  is  seen  in  the  an- 
cient mosaics  of  the  church  of  St.  Constantia  at 
Rome,  sometimes  also  leaning  upon  one  another. 
The  preceding  circumstances  are  illustrated  in  the 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  bas-relief."    An 


1  I'OrpheDi,  D«  Lipid.,  300.— Pull.,  De  Lapid.  -Diod.  Sic, 
Ki.,  IK.— Adanu,  Append.,  t.  v.— Hoore'l  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  161.) 
-«.  (Oeopon.,  »i.,  II.)— S.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  S41.)— 4.  (Hee., 
»Mit  Ilfrc.,  SOC.)  — S.  (Longne,  11.,  1.)— 0.  (Geoiion.,  1.  c.)— 7. 
(Virg.,  (Iforg.,  li.,  7.)— 8.  (I»>imh,  Ixiii.,  3.)  — ii.  (Wilkinion, 
Miiinen  and  Cuitome,  ii.,  p.  I52-Ii7.)  — 10.  (M<m.  Matth.,  iii., 
i«b.  45  \ 
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antefixa  in  the  British  Museum*  shows  a  penm 
by  the  side  of  the  vat  performing  during  this  act  oa 
the  tcabeUum  and  tibia  parts,  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing and  regulating  the  movements  of  those  in  i^. 
Besides  this  instrumental  music,  they  were  cheered 
with  a  song,  called  fU^  int^tov*  or  i/axK  tri?4- 
vtof,  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Anacreon.' 
After  the  grapestiad  been  trodden  safficiently,  the; 
were  subjected  to  the  more  powerful  pressure  of  a 
thick  and  heavy  beam  (vid.  Pbilum),  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  all  the  juice  yet  remaining  in  them.* 
Instead  of  a  beam  acted  on  by  wedges,  a  press  with 
a  screw  (vid.  Cochlea)  was  sometimes  used  for  the 
same  purpose.*  A  strainer  or  colander  (vid.  Colcb) 
was  employed  to  clear  the  must  from  solid  particles, 
as  it  flowed  from  the  vat. 

The  preceding  woodcut  shows  the  apertures  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vat,  by  which  the  must  (muslmm. 
fXtvKOf)  was  discharged,  and  the  method  of  receiv- 
mg  it  when  the  vat  was  small,  in  wide-mouthpd 
jars,  which,  when  full,  were  carried  away  to  be 
emptied  into  casks  (dolia,  viBoi').  (Vid.  Douvu.) 
When  the  vineyard  was  extensive,  and  the  vat  huge 
in  proportion,  the  must  flowed  into  another  vat  of 
corresponding  size,  which  was  sunk  below  the  level 
of  the  ground,  and  therefore  called  imX^tm,'  io 
Latin  laeu*.* 

From  ^iTvof  Bacchus  was  called  Lenaut  (Aqviuoc) 
The  festival  of  the  Lenaa  was  celebrated  on  the 
spot  where  the  first  Attic  winepress  was  said  to 
have  been  constructed.    (Vid.  Diorvbia,  p.  364.) 

Olives  as  well  as  grapes  were  subjected  to  the 
prelum  for  the  sake  of  their  oil  ;*  but,  instead  of  being 
trodden,  they  were  first  bruised,  so  as  to  express  a 
great  part  of  the  oil,  in  a  mill  called  trapetum,  wfaick 
reseiUhled  our  cider-mill. 

Th»:  "^uilding  erected  to  contain  all  the  vesadt 
and  other  implements  (torcula  t»ua")  for  obtaining 
both  wine  and  oil  was  called  torcularium  ■  and  Jlf- 
veuv.'*  It  was  situated  near  the  kitchen  and  the 
wine-cellar." 

*TORDYL'ION  (ropii^ov),  the  ToriyUum  ofia- 
nale,  or  Hartwort." 

TOREUTICE(ro/)M>rt/t7).   (Fid.  B«oitx»,  p.  179.) 

TORMENTUM  (a^enj^ia  6f>yava),  a  military  en- 
gine. All  the  missiles  used  in  war,  except  those 
thrown  from  the  sling  (vid.  Fdnda),  are  projected 
either  by  the  hand  alone  or  with  the  aid  of  elasiK 
substances.  Of  elastic  instruments,  the  bow  (ni. 
Abcus)  is  still  used  by  many  nations.  But  the  ttr- 
meitlum,  so  called  from  the  twisting  (lorjuatdo)  at 
hairs,  thongs,  and  vegetable  fibres,"  has  fallen  into 
disuse  through  the  discovery  of  gunpowder.  The 
word  tormentum  is  often  used  by  itself  to  denote 
engines  of  various  kinds."  Often,  also,  these  en- 
gines are  specified  separately  under  the  names  ot 
Balitia  and  CatapuUa,  which  names,  however, 
most  commonly  occur  together  in  the  accounts  of 
sieges  and  other  military  operations,  because  the 
two  kinds  of  engines  denoted  by  them  were  almost 
always  used  in  conjunction.  (Vid.  HELsrouK.; 
Th»  balista  (verpotdTucit)  was  used  to  shoot  stones," 
the  catapulta  (itoroiriXri/r,  xarairtAru?)  to  proj<>c". 
darts,  especially  the  falarica  (vid.  Haita,  p.  4(0), 


I.  (Combe,  Anc.  Tem-coCtas,  No.  W.)— a.  (Albes.. «.,  p.  IN, 
a.)— 3.  (Ode  xrii.,  I.,  and  Iii.— Bronck,  AnaL,  ii.,  tM.-  Fti.  Ja 
cobe,  adioe.  — Comn.  Theocr.,  ni.,  15.)  — 4.  (VitniT.,  >.,!.— 
Virg.,  Genrg.,  ii.,  343.— Serrini  in  loo. — Ilor.,  Cam.,  I.,  SO,  0.) 
—5.  (Vitniir.,  n.,  0.— Hin.,  H.  N.,  xriii.,  31,  i.  74.)— «.  (Leaga^ 
il.,1,3.)— 7.  (SLMaik,  xii.,  1.— Geopon.,  ri,  l,II.>— 8.  (Ont, 
Faat.,  T.,  868.- PliD.,  Eniit.,  ii.,  10.  —  CMunell..  Da  Re  RoaL, 
xii.,  18.)  — «.  (Plin.,  B.  N.,  zr.,  1,  a.  3.)—  10  {Vam,  De  Be 
Run.,  iii.,  3.)— II.  (Cato,  De  Re  Ruat,  13,  St  18.— CohiB.,  D» 
Re  Run.,  xii.,  18.)— 13.  (Geopon..  ri.,  I.)— 13.  (Viin».,  ti.,  t^' 
—14.  (Dioeoor.,  iii.,St.— Nicaad.,  Ther.,  841.— Adaaa,  AppaK, 
a.  T.)— 15.  (Polyb.,  iT.,SO.)— 10.  (Cic,  Ep.  ui  Dir.,  xr.,t.—C^, 
B.  CiT.,  iii.,  44.45  — BeR  Alex.,  10.— Lir.,  xi.,  1 1.— Vail.  Pator.. 
ii.,  81.— CaTt.,'iT.,0,  IS.)— 17.  (Orid,  Triat.  i.,t,  48.— L«w, 
Ti .  I8«— Non.  Marc,  d  555.  ad.  M>nan.) 
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TOKMKNTUM. 

and  a  kind  of  missile  H  feet  long,  called  <n>az.' 
While,  in  Isesieging  a  city,  the  ram  (vid.  Abies)  was 
employed  in  destroying  the  lower  part  of  the  wall, 
the  balista  was  used  to  overthrow  the  battlements 
(propugnacula'),  and  the  catapult  to  shoot  any  of 
the  besieged  who  appeared  between  them.'  The 
forms  of  these  machines  being  adapted  to  the  ob- 
jects which  they  were  intended  to  throw,  the  cata- 
pult was  long,  the  balista  nearly  square,  which  ex- 
plains the  following  htunorons  enomeration  by 
Plantus*  of  the  three  fo/xmai,  the  application  of 
vrbicb  has  just  been  e]q>l£ned. 

"  Meut  at  balitta  pugmu,  cubitus  eatajnilta  at 
miki, 
Humcrut  aria." 

In  the  same  armament  the  number  of  catapults 
was  commonly  much  greater  than  the  number  of 
balistK.'  Also,  these  two  classes  of  machines 
were  both  of  them  distinguished  into  the  greater 
and  the  less,  the  number  of  "  the  less"  being  much 
more  considerable  than  the  number  of  "the  great- 
er." When  Carthago  Nova,  which  had  served  the 
Carthaginians  for  an  arsenal,  was  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans, the  following  were  found  in  it :  120  large  and 
281  small  catapults ;  23  large  and  52  small  balis- 
tte.'  Three  sizes  of  the  balista  are  mentioned  by 
historians,  viz.,  that  which  threw  stones  weighing 
half  a  hundred  weight  (jpioKoi/Ta/ivaiovt  UOovc''),  a 
whole  hundred  weight  {baliata  ccTUenaria,*  ^.iBoSi- 
Xof  ToAovrtoi'of*),  and  three  hundred  weight  {Kerpo-' 
66Xoi  TpirdXavToc").  Besides  these,  Vitruvius" 
mentions  many  other  sizes,  even  down  to  the  balis- 
ta which  threw  a  stone  of  only  two  pounds'  weight. 
In  like  manner,  catapults  were  denominated  accord- 
ing tu  the  length  of  the  arrows  emitted  from  them." 
According  to  Josephus,  who  gives  some  remarka- 
ble instances  of  the  destructive  force  of  the  baiis^ 
U,  it  threw  stones  to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile."  Neither  from  the  descriptions  of  authors, 
nor  from  the  figures  on  the  column  of  Trajan,"  are 
we  able  to  form  any  exact  idea  of  the  construction 
01  these  engines.  Still  less  are  we  informed  on 
the  subject  of  the  Scorpio  or  Onager,  which  was 
•Iso  a  tormentum."  Even  the  terms  balitta  and 
ralapuUa  are  confounded  by  writers  subsequent  to 
Julius  Caesar,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  often  uses  ko- 
TantXrtK  to  include  both  baliste  and  catapults,  dis- 
tinguishing them  b;  the  epithets  irerpMXoi  and 

The  various  kinds  of  tonnenta  appear  to  have 
been  invented  shortly  before  the  time  cf  Alexander 
the  Great.  When  horsehair  and  other  materials 
failed,  the  women  in  several  instances  cut  off  their 
own  hair,  and  twisted  it  into  ropes  for  the  engines." 
These  machines,  with  those  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  them,  and  who  were  called  balittarii  and 
o^erai,"  were  drawn  up  in  the  rear  of  an  advancing 
army,  so  as  to  throw  over  the  heads  of  the  front 
tankd.  {Vid.  Abut,  p.  106.)  In  order  to  attack  a 
maritime  city,  they  were  carried  on  the  decks  of 
vessels  constructed  for  the  purpose." 

The  meaning  of  tormentum,  as  applied  to  the 
cordage  of  Ships,  is  explained  in  p.  893.  Compare 
Vegetius,  Mulom.,  ii.,  46. 

The  toiture  or  question  {qutzatio),  as  applied  to 
.nminals  or  witnesses,  was  called  tormmtum  by 


1  ;Fntaa,<.T.)-  S.  (Plant.,  Baech.,iT.,4,98,)tl.)— I.  (Diod. 
tic  nil.,  41,  4i.-  Id.,  xz.,  48,  88.)  — 4.  (Capt.,  ir.,  S,  18.)— 9. 
tlfj^.  Marc.,  p.  553,  ed.  Merceri.— Lir.,  xzTi.,  47.) — 0.  (Lir.,  L 
e.)— r  (Polyb.,  ix.,  34.)— 8.  (Non.  Mm.,  1.  e.)— 9.  (Polyb.,  1.  c 
—Diod.  Sio  ,  IX.,  8«.)— 10.  (Diod.  Sic,  xx.,  48.)-U.  {i.,  11.)— 
II.  (Titiuv.,  I.,  10.— SchD«ider,  ad  loc.)  —  13.  (B.  J.,  iii.,  T,  4 
19, 13.— Compare  Procop.,  Boll.  Goth.,  i.,  31,  33.)  —14.  (Baitoli, 
CoL  TiaJ.,  tab.  4S-47.)— IS.  (VitrHT.,  x.,  10.— LiT.,  xiri.,  8,  47. 
— Amm.  Matcell.,  xt.,  7  ;  xxiii.,4.)  — 18.  (xiii.,  81  j  xz.,48,  88, 
88;  xii.,4.)— 17.  (Ca«ar,  Bell.  Cit.,  iii.,9.— Vant.,  Da  Ra  Mil., 
IT.,  9.)-  18.  (Polyb  ,  i«  88.)— >»  (Diod  Sit.,  xx.,  63-88.— Ta- 
at..  Add.,  ii.,  8  1 


TORQUES. 

the  Romans.'  The  executioner  v  is  called  tortot 
and  among  the  instruments  emplo.red  for  the  pui 
pose  were  the  wheel  (rota,  Tpoxic')ani[  the  ecuUuf 
The  Lydians  had  an  instrument  of  torture  which, 
as  we  may  infer  from  its  name  (itvd^of'),  was  full 
of  points,  and  applied  to  the  body  of  the  sufferei 
like  the  card  usied  in  combing  wool.  The  Jewt 
seem  to  have  used  the  harrow  or  threshing-ma- 
chine in  the  same  manner  ;*  and  the  KXi/ui(  men- 
tioned by  Aristophanes,*  if  it  resembled  the  ladder, 
which  is  still  to  be  seen  among  the  instruments  of 
torture  in  the  dungeons  at  Ratlsbon,  must  have  pr(v 
duced  a  similar  effect.    (Vid.  Basanos.) 

TORQUES  or  TORQUIS  (arpevTO^),  an  ornament 
of  gold,  twisted  spirally  and  bent  into  a  circulai 
form,  which  was  worn  round  the  neck  by  men  of 
distinction  among  the  Persians,*  the  Gauls,'  and 
other  Asiatic  and  northern  nations.*  Tore  was 
the  name  of  it  among  the  Britons  and  ancient  Irish. 
Virgil'  thus  describes  it  as  part  of  the  attire  of  the 
Trojan  youths : 

"  It  peclore  ntmmo 
Flexilit  obtorti  per  eoUum  cireulus  auri." 

Ornaments  of  this  kind  have  been  frequently 
found,  both  in  France,  and  in  many  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,"  varying  in  size  and  weight, 
but  almost  always  of  the  form  exhibited  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut,  which  represents  a  torquis  found 
in  Brecknockshire,  iwd  now  preserved  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  The  same  wctiadcut  contains  a  sec- 
tion of  this  torquis  of  the  size  of  the  original.    It 


shows,  as  Mr.  Petrie  observes  concerning  some 
found  in  the  coun^  of  Meatb,  "  four  equidistant  ra- 
diations from  a  common  centre."  The  torquis  in 
the  British  Museum  is  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length 
Its  hooks  correspond  well  to  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  fall  of  a  Celtic  warrior :  "  Tar^uit  at 
inciea  decidit  uncagula."^^  A  torquis,  which,  instead 
of  being  bent  into  a  circular  form,  was  turned  into 
a  spiral,  became  a  bracelet,  as  is  shown  in  the  low- 
est figure  of  the  woodcut  to  Abhilla,  p.  96.  A 
torquis  contrived  to  answer  this  purpose  is  called 
torquit  braekitUit."  Such  bracelets  and  torques  are 
often  found  together,  having  been  worn  by  the  same 
people. 

An  inscription  foimd  in  France  mentiops  a  tor- 
quis, wtyh  was  dedicated  to  .£sculapius,  havilia 
been  madt/  by  twisting  together  two  golden  snakes  '* 
In  this  respect,  also,  the  torquis  corresponded  with 
the  armiUa,  which  was  sometimes  made  in  the 
form  of  a  serpent.    (See  p.  96.)    The  head  in  the 

1.  (Suet.,  Tibel.,  «D.— CSc,  Pro  Mil.,  SO-SS.— QninUl  .  t  ,  4.) 
J.  (Arinoph.,  Plat.,  878.)— 3.  (Herod.,  i.,  98.)— 4.  (»  Sam.,  xii, 
31.-1  ChroD.,  XX.,  3.)— 5.  (Ran.,  831.)  —8.  (Curt.,  iii.,  3.— The- 
milt.,  Otat.,  »4,  p.  306,  e.)  —  7.  (Florua,  i.,  IS.— Id.,  ii.,  4.)  —8 
(laid.,  Orij.,  xix.,  30.)— 9.  (jEn.,  t.,  458,  559.)  — 10.  (Pctria 
Tram,  of  K.  Iriih  Acad.,  »ol.  XTiii.  — Anliq.,  p.  181-184.)  — II 
(Ptopert.,  ii.,  10, 44.)— IS.  (Vopiar  ,  <urel.,  7.)— 13.  (Montfa' 
con.  Ant  Expl.,  iii.,  p.  53.) 
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precuding  woodcut  is  that  of  a  Persian  warrior  in 
Ihe  mosaic  of  the  battle  of  Issus,  mentioned  in  p. 
S20.  It  illustrates  the  mode  of  wearing  the  tor- 
quis,  which  in  this  instance  terminates  in  two  ser- 
pents' heads  instead  of  hooks.  Three  other  Per- 
sians in  the  same  mosaic  also  wear  the  torquis, 
which  is  falling  firom  the  neck  of  one  of  them,  who 
has  been  vanquished  and  thrown  from  his  horse. 
It  was  by  taking  this  collar  IVom  a  Gallic  warrior 
m  similar  circumstances  that  T.  Manlius  obtained 
the  cognomen  of  Torquaiua.' 

Torques,  whether  in  the  form  of  collars  or  brace- 
lets, no  doubt  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
wealth  of  those  who  wore  them.  Hence  they  were 
an  important  portion  of  the  spoil,  when  any  Celtic 
or  (Oriental  army  was  conquered,  and  they  were 
among  the  rewards  of  valour  bestowed  after  an  en- 
gagement upon  those  who  had  most  distinguished 
themselves.*  The  monuments  erected  to  commem- 
orate Roman  soldiers,  and  to  enumerate  the  hon- 
ours which  they  had  obtained,  often  mention  the 
number  of  torques  conferred  upon  them.*  ( Fuf. 
Phalbsa.) 

TORUS,  a  Bed,  originally  made  of  straw,*  hay, 
leaves,  woolly  plants,'  seaweed  (de  moUilnu  utvW), 
also  stuffed  with  wool,  and  afterward  with  feath- 
ers' or  swans'  down,*  so  as  to  be  as  much  raised 
and  as  soft  as  possible.'  It  was  sometimes  cover- 
ed with  the  hide  of  a  quadruped"  (vid.  Pbllii,  p. 
7S0),  but  more  commonly  with  sheets  or  blankets, 
called  Toralia."  The  torus  may  be  observed  on 
the  sofa  in  the  first  woodcut,  p.  S76 ;  and  its  ap- 
pearance there  may  suffice  to  explain  the  transfer- 
nnce  of  its  name  to  the  larger  semicircular  mould- 
ings in  the  base  of  columns.  {Vid.  Arricoaais, 
Sfiba.) 

TOX'iyrAI  (Tof(5roO.    (Vid.  Dkmowoi.) 

TRA'BEA.    (,Vid.  TooA,  p.  987.) 

TRADITIO.    (Kid.  DoMiNiDii.) 

•TRAGACANTHA  (rpaywovea),  a  prickly 
shrub,  which  yields  gum  tragacanth.  It  is  the  At- 
Tagalus  TragacanlluL,  Goat's-thom  or  Milk-vetch, 
rhe  name  is  derived  from  rpuyo^  (a  goat)  and  univ- 
9a  (a  thorn),  in  allusion  to  the  fancied  resemblance 
which  the  plant  bears  to  the  beard  of  a  goat.  In 
the  London  Pharmacopceia  the  plant  is  called  Attror 
gttliu  verut,  on  tb )  authority  of  Olivier.'"* 

•TRAGION  (TpajioK),  a  plant.  One  species, 
called  by  Dioscorides  rpayiov  KptfriKov,  is  the  kind 
of  St.  John's-wort  called  Hyperieum  kircinum,  and 
has  a  fcetid  smell.  A  second  sort,  likewise  descri- 
bed by  Dioscorides,  is  named  by  Sprengel  TVagium 
cclumna." 

TRAG<EDlA  (rpoyvd/a).  Tragedy. 

I.  Greek  Tsaobdv.  The  tragedy  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  as  well  as  their  comedy,  confessedly  origi- 
nated in  the  worship  of  the  god  Dionysus.  It  is 
proposed  in  this  article,  (1)  to  explain  from  what 
element  of  that  worship  Tragedy  took  its  rise,  and, 
(3)  to  trace  the  course  of  its  development,  till  it 
reached  its  perfect  form  and  character  in  the  drama 
of  the  Attic  tragedlins,  ^Eschylus,  Suphocles,  and 
Euripides. 

The  peculiarity  which  most  strikingly  distiii- 
gnishee  the  Greek  tragedy  from  that  of  modem 
times,  is  the  lyrical  or  choral  part.  This  was  the 
ofilipring  of  the  dithyrambio  and  choral  odes,  from 
which,  as  applied  to  the  worship   of  Dionysus, 


1.  (Cic,  Fin.,  ii.,  M.— Id.,  Off.,  iii.,  SI.— OaUiu,  ii., !».— Non. 
Mire.,  p.  M7,  tS8,  e<l.  Mtraeri.)— a.  (Jut..  x»i.,  «0.— Plia.  H.  N., 
mill.,  S,  1. 10.— .Sidon.  ApoU.,  C«nn.,  xiiii.,  4S4.)— S.  (M«ffei, 
MuA.  Veroii..p.SI8.)-4.  (Plm.,H.N.,TJii.,48,i.7».)-4.  (Mart., 
tiT.,  160, 18».)  — 6.  (OriJ,  M«t.,  Tiii.,(«6.)  — 7.  (zi.,  611.)  — 8. 
M«rt.,  lir.,  161.)— g.  (Virg.,  iEn.,  Ti.,  60J.— Orid,  Amor.,  ii.,  4, 
l4.)-10.(Virj.,iKn.,Tiii.,177.)-ll.(Hor.,8«„u.,4,84.-ld., 
Epiit.,  i.,  S,  a.)— II  (Dionor.,  iii.,  SO.— Theoi^inrt.,  H.  P.,  ii., 
I  ^  Ad«in»,  Append.,  •.  >  — 13.  (DioKor.,  it.,  49,  M.— Adaiu, 
4pp<lld,<.  T., 


Greek  tragedy  took  its  rise.  Tlus  woiib.^  «« 
may  observe,  was  of  a  twofold  chaiacter,  cu.Tfr' 
spending  to  the  different  conceptions  which  were 
anciently  entertained  of  Dionysus  as  tho  changea- 
ble god  of  flourishing,  decaying,  or  renovated  na- 
ture, and  the  various  fortunes  to  which,  in  that 
character,  he  was  considered  to  be  subject  at  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  Hence  Miilter  ob- 
serves,' "  the  festivals  of  Dionysus  at  Athena  and 
elsewhere  were  all  solemnized  in  the  months  near- 
est to  the  shortest  day,  coiocidently  with  the  chan- 
ges going  on  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  by  which 
his  worshippers  conceived  the  god  himself  to  ht 
affected."  His  mournful  or  joyous  fortunes  (ToAf) 
his  mystical  death,  symbolizing  the  death  of  all  ve- 
getation in  winter,  and  his  birth,*  indicating  the 
renovation  of  all  nature  in  the  spring,  and  his  strug- 
gles in  passing  from  one  state  to  another,  were  not 
only  represented  and  sympathized  in  by  the  dithy- 
rambio singers  and  dancers,  but  they  also  carried 
their  enthusiasm  so  far  as  to  fancy  themselves  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  same  events  as  the  god 
himself,  and  in  their  attempts  to  identify  them- 
selves with  him  and  his  fortunes,  assumed  the 
character  of  the  subordinate  divinities,  the  Satyrs, 
Nymphs,  and  Pans  {nymphammque  letct  atm  ms- 
tyrit  chori),  who  formed  the  mythological  train  of 
the  god.  Hence,  as  is  explained  under  Diofttsu 
(p.  363),  arose  the  custom  of  the  disguise  of  satyn 
being  taken  by  the  worshippers  at  the  festivals  of 
Dionysus,  from  the  choral  songs  and  dances  of 
whom  the  Grecian  tragedy  originated,  "  being  from 
its  commencement  connected  with  ttie  pubUc  re- 
joicings and  ceremonies  of  Dionysus  io  ritia, 
while  comedy  was  more  a  sport  and  merriment  of 
the  country  festivals."  In  fact,  the  very  name  of 
Tragedy  {Tpayi^ia),  far  from  signifying  anything 
mournful  or  pathetic,  is  most  probably  derived 
from  the  goat-like  appearance  of  the  satyrs.  wh« 
sang  or  acted,  with  mimetic  gesticulations  {ifn/xatr), 
the  old  Bacchic  songs,  with  Silenus,  the  constant 
companion  of  Dionysus,  for  their  leader.'  Prum 
their  resemblance  in  dress  and  action  to  goats, 
they  were  sometimes  called  rpdyoi,  and  their  song 
Tpay^ila.  Thus  iEschylus,  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Prometheus  llvp^pof,  calls  a  satyr  Tpd/of,  and 
the  satyric  chorus  in  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides*  ap- 
pears in  the  skin  of  a  goat  (xiMm  rpiymj).  The 
word  eaTvpof,  also,  is  apparently  the  same  as  n'rv- 
pot,  a  kind  of  goat.*  According  to  another  opin- 
ion, indeed,  the  '*  word  tragedy  was  first  coined 
from  the  goat  that  was  the  prize  of  it,  which  priae 
was  first  constituted  in  Thespis's  time."*  This 
derivation,  however,  as  well  as  another,  connecting 
it  with  the  goat  offered  on  the  altar  of  Bacchnv 
around  which  the  chorus  sang,  is  not  equidly  sup- 
ported either  by  the  etymological  principles  of  the 
language,  or  the  analogous  instance  of  (bygydte. 
the  "  revel-song."* 

But  the  Dionysian  dithyrambs  were  not  always 
of  a  gay  and  joyous  character :  they  were  eapcbto 
of  expressing  the  extremes  of  sadness  and  wild  lam- 
entation as  well  as  tho  enthusiasm  of  joy  ;  and  jt 
was  firom  the  dilhyrambic  songs  of  a  mournful  rasi, 
probably  sung  originally  in  the  winter  months,  that 
the  stately  and  solemn  tragedy  of  the  Greeks  arcMe. 
That  there  were  dithyrambs  of  such  a  character, 
expressive  of  the  sufferings  of  Dionysus  (rd  to«  A«-' 
ovvaor  toB^),  appears  iirom  the  statement  in  H» 
rodotus,'  that  at  Sicyon,  in  the  time  of  Clistbenc* 
(B.C.  600),  it  was  customary  to  celebrate  {yepalpta] 


l.(Litent.ofGra«!eji.a88.)— t.(Plat.,D<L*(.,iu..p  7(0.- 
Produi,  in  Gaiifoid'i  Hiphut,  p.  381)— S.  (Boda,  Ganh  te 
Hellen.  Diclitkann,  iii.,  p.  SI.)— 4.  (UW.)— 9.  (Phot.,  Lu,.  • 
T.)-«.  (BanUey,  Philar.,p.Mt.)— 7.  (MOUar,  LitaraL  atOtmm 
p.  Ml.)— 8.  (Etvmol.  Main., p.  764.— Eorip.,  Baoek.,  Itl.—  C!: 
an.  V  U.,  iii.,  40.l-«.  (t..  sf.l 
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tbe  siifferii  gfi  of  that  god  with  "  tragic  cboniaes." 
But  it  must  be  remarked,  that  in  the  most  ancient 
times  the  dilhyrambic  song  was  not  execoted  by  a 
regular  chorus.  Thus  Archilochus  says  in  trochaic 
Terse, "  I  know  how,  when  my  mind  is  inflamed  with 
wine,  to  lead  off  the  dithyramb,  tbe  beaatiful  song 
of  Dionysus"  {tid.  Chobds,  p.  347),  whence  we  may 
infer  that  in  his  time  (B.C.  700)  the  dithyramb  was 
sun^  by  a  band  of  revellers  led  by  a  flute-player. 
Lyncal  choruses,  indeed,  had  been  even  then  estab- 
lished, especially  in  the  Dorian  states  of  Greece,  in 
connexion  with  the  worship  of  Ap<dlo,  the  cithara, 
or  ^pfuyi,  being  the  instniment  to  which  the  cho- 
reute  sang  and  danced.'  In  fact,  the  connexion  of 
the  Dorian  choral  poetry  with  the  worship  of  Apollo, 
the  direct  opposite  to  that  of  Dionysus,  and  its  con- 
sequent subjection  to  established  rules  and  forms, 
admitting,  too,  from  the  Dorian  character,  but  little 
innovation,  affords  tbe  most  obvious  explanation  of 
the  striking  circumstance  that  nothing  decidedly 
dramatic  sprang  from  it,  as  from  the  ditbyrambic 
performances  *  Still  there  were  some  points  in 
which  the  Dorian  worship  of  Apollo  resembled  that 
of  Dlimystts,  t.  g.,  the  dances  with  which  the  for- 
mer god  was  honoured,  and  the  kind  of  mimicry 
which  characterized  them.  Otiier  circumstances 
also,  on  which  we  cannot  here  dwell,  would  proba- 
bly facilitate  the  introduction  of  tbe  Dionysian  dith- 
yramb among  the  Dorian  stales,  especially  aAer 
the  improvements  made  in  it  by  Arion  (B.C.  600), 
which  were  80  great,  that  even  the  invention  of  that 
species  of  poetry  is  ascribed  to  him,  though  it  had 
been  known  in  (Greece  for  a  century  before  his  time. 
The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  celebrated  at  bis  na- 
tive place,  Metbymnes  in  Lesbos,  with  music  and 
oi;giastic  rites  ;  and  as  Arion  travelled  extensively 
in  the  Dorian  states  of  Hellas,  he  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  tbe  varieties  of  choral  worship, 
and  of  introducing  any  improvements  which  he 
might  wish  to  make  in  it.*  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  the  "tragic  turn"  (rpayiKov  rpojrov), 
a  phrase  of  doubtful  signification,  but  which  seems 
to  mean,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  a  grave  and 
solemn  style  of  music,  to  which  his  dithyrambs  were 
danced  and  sung.*  ( Vid.  Muaic,  Grbie.)  Suidas' 
adds  of  him,  ^Jyercu  kcU  npiirof  xop^"  irr^aai,  k<u 
dMpofiiov  ^a(u  Kol  bvoiiaaai  to  ^io/uvov  vird  rot> 
Xopov,  Koi  ianpovf  elaevtyKelv  l/i/ttrpa  UyovTOt. 
From  tbe  first  clause,  in  connexion  with  other  au- 
Uiorities,*  we  learn  that  he  introduced  the  cyclic 
chorus  (a  fact  mythologically  expressed  by  nuiking 
him  tbe  son  of  Cyeleut) ;  i.  e.,  the  dithyramb,  in- 
stead of  being  sung,  as  before  his  time,  in  a  wild,  ir- 
regular manner,  was  danced  by  a  chorus  of  fifty  men 
around  a  blazing  altar ;  whence,  in  the  time  of  Aris- 
tophanes, a  dithyrambic  poet  and  a  teacher  of  cydian 
choruses  were  nearly  synonymous.'  As  the  alter- 
ation was  made  at  Corinth,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  representation  of  the  dithyrambic  was  assimila- 
ted in  some  respects  to  that  of  the  Dorian  choral 
odes.  The  clause  to  tbe  effect  that  Arion  intro- 
duced satyrs,  t  c,  rpuyot,  speaking  in  verse  {trocka- 
ie),  is  by  some  tliougkl  anoiher  expressiuu  lor  the 
inTention  of  the  "  tragic  style."  A  simpler  inter- 
pretation is,  that  he  introduced  the  satyrs  as  an  ad- 
dition and  contrast  to  the  dance  and  song  of  the 
cyclic  chorus  of  the  dithyramb,  thus  preserving  to  it 
its  old  character  as  a  part  of  the  worship  of  Bac- 
chus. Tbe  phrase  ivo/tdatu*  alludes  to  the  different 
titles  given  by  him  to  his  different  dithyrambs,  ac- 
eoiding  to  their  subjects,  for  we  need  not  suppose 
that  they  all  related  directly  to  Bacchus.*    As  be 


1  (Mailar,  LitaraU  of  Graeoe,  p.  304.— Doiiaiu,  it.,  7,  <l  8.)— 
fl.  (Boda,  p.  16.)— S.  (Bode,  p.  33.)— 4.  (Hennana,  OpuK.,  toI. 
*ii.,  p.ai<.)  — S.  (I.  T.)  — e.  (Schol.  in  Anit.,  Are*,  1403.)— 7. 
(MOller,  p.3(M.)  — 8  (Oompani  Henid.,  i.,  S3.)— 9.  (Welclier, 
Naa\tniri  >  W ) 


was  the  first  cithara  player  of  his  age,  it  is  probaUc 
that  he  made  the  lyre  the  princi^  instniment  in 
the  musical  accompaniment. 

From  the  more  solemn  dithyrambs,  then,  as  im- 
proved by  Arion,  with  the  company  of  satyrs,  who 
probably  kept  up  a  joking  dialogue,  ultimately  sprang 
tbe  dramatic  tragedy  of  Athens,  somewhat  in  tht 
following  manner :  The  choruses  which  represent- 
ed them  were  under  the  direction  of  a  leadpr  or  ex- 
archus,  who,  it  may  be  supposed,  came  forward  sep- 
arately, and  whose  part  was  sometimes  taken  by 
the  poet  himself*  We  may  also  conjecture  that 
the  exarcbus  in  each  case  led  off,  by  singing  or  re- 
citing his  |>art  in  a  solo,  and  the  chorus,  dancing 
round  the  altar,  then  expressed  their  feelings  of  joy 
or  sorrow  at  his  story,  representing  the  perils  and 
Bufferings  of  Dionysus,  or  some  hero,  as  it  might  be 
Accordingly,  some  scholars  have  recognised  in  such 
choral  songs,  or  in  a  proximate  deviation  from  them, 
what  has  been  called  a  "  lyrical  tragedy,"  perform- 
ed without  actors  distinct  from  tbe  chorus,  and  con- 
ceived to  be  a  transition  step  between  tlie  dithy- 
ramb and  the  dramatic  tragedy.  The  title,  ho«^eT- 
er,  does  not  occur  in  ancient  writers,  and,  therefore, 
if  it  means  anything,  can  only  refer  to  representa- 
tions of  tbe  character  we  have  just  aooribed  to  the 
dithjrrambe  of  Arion,  modified  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  circumstances  or  tbe  fancy  of  the  wri- 
ter. That  the  names  Tpayi^dia  and  Tpdy(,>io(  are 
applied,  indeed,  to  works  and  writers  before  tbe 
time  of  Thespis,  and  that  the  "  tragedy"  of  that  ag? 
was  e  itirely  choral,  without  any  regular  formal  di- 
alogui),  is  evklent  from  many  authorities.  Thus 
Athei.Bus'  observes  that  the  whole  sat3rrical  poetry 
formtrly  consisted  of  choruses,  as  did  the  "tragedy" 
of  oil  times  (i^  rire  rpay^a).  Again,  Diogenes 
Ijaei<.iu8*  states  that  formerly  tbe  chorus  alone  act- 
ed (iieSpaiiaTiitv)  or  performed  a  drama,  on  which 
Hermann*  observes,  "after  the  dithyramb  was 
sung,  some  of  the  chorus,  in  the  guise  of  satyrs, 
came  forward  and  improvised  some  ludicrous  sto- 
ries ;  but  in  exhibitions  of  this  sort,"  he  adds,  "we 
see  rather  dranuUica  tragadue  imiia,  qvam  uUum 
lyrid  cujutdam  generiM  vuligium."  Lyric  poets  also 
seem  to  have  been  spoken  of  as  tragedians ;  thus, 
according  to  Suidas,*  Pindar  wrote  seventeen  ipA- 
ftara  Tpayixd  ("  but  not  lyrical  tragedies"^),  and  Si- 
monides  of  Ceos  wroU  tragedies,  or  a  tragedy,  as 
some  manuscripts  havu  it.  But,  whatever  may  be 
inferred  from  this,  it  only  provet  that  dithyrambic 
poets  were  also  called  tiagedian,  just  as  in  the  scho- 
lia on  Aristophanes,*  a  writer  is  described  as  didv- 
paft6oicoto(  fl  Tpayi^iM/iKaKoi.  For  the  arguments 
on  both  sides,  see  Hermann,  I.  c,  and  Bdckh  on 
the  Orchomenian  InscTi;>tions.' 

The  choral  dithyrambic  songs,  accompanied  with 
mimetic  action  (the  lyrical  tragedy !),  prevailed  to 
some  extent,  as  all  choral  poetry  did,  among  the 
Dorians  of  the  Peloponnesus  ;'*  whence  their  deriv- 
ative, the  choral  element  of  the  Attic  tragedy,  was 
always  written  in  the  Dorian  dialect,  thus  showing 
its  origin.  The  lyrical  poetrj-  was,  however,  espe- 
cially popular  at  Sicyon  aad  iu  Corinth.  In  tbe 
latter  city  Arion  made  his  improvements ;  in  tbe 
former, "  tragic  choruses,"  i.  e.,  dithyrambs  of  a  sad 
and  plaintive  character,  were  very  ancient,"  and  the 
Sicyonians  are  also  said  to  have  been  the  inventors 
of  the  rpayi^ia  {rpayt^iac  eiperai  fiiv  Zucvuvisi 
reXeaiovpyoi  di  'Attikoi  TroH/Toi") ;  but,  of  course, 
this  can  only  mean  that  the  dramatic  tragedy  was 
a  derivative,  through  many  changes,  of  the  old  sa- 


I.  (Herod.,  i.,  MJ— «.  (PUto,  Rep.,  iii,  p.  3M,  e.)— ».  (lir. 
p.  830,  O— 4.  (iii.,  5«.)  — 5.  (OpUM.,  Tii.,  318.)— «.  (•.  t.)— 7 
(Hernuiim,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Plot.,  390.)- 9.  (Greek  Theatre,  p.  38.)- 
10.  (Mailer,  Dorieni,  ii.,  10,  »  6.)— II.  (Herod.,  t.,  87.— Welri 
er,  Naclitng,  p.  33S.)— 13.  (Tliemist.,  xxvii.,  p.  408,  D'.ndorf.l 
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lyncal  rpa^'^ta,  t.  «.,  of  the  songs  sung  with  mi- 
metic (lancing  by  the  goat-like  satyrs,  or,  as  others 
nould  say,  round  the  altar,  on  which  lay  the  burn- 
ed sacrifice  of  a  goat.  It  appears,  then,  that  there 
is  a  good  and  intelligible  foundation  for  the  claims 
which,  according  to  Aristotle,'  were  made  by  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  especially  by  the  Sicyonians, 
to  the  invention  of  "  tragedy,"  understanding  by  it 
a  choral  performance,  such  as  has  been  described 
■hove.  Now  the  subjects  of  this  ditkyrambic  tra- 
gedy were  not  always,  even  in  ancient  times,  con- 
fined to  Dionysus.  Even  Arion  wrote  dithyrambs 
elating  to  different  heroes  :*  a  practice  in  which  he 
was  followed  by  succeeding  poets,  who  wrote  dith- 
yramb-like odes  (whence  they  were  classed  among 
the  TpayiKol  noiriTai),  which  they  called  Centaurs, 
Ajaces,  or  Memnons,  as  it  might  be.'  Thus  Epi- 
genes  the  Sicyonian  is  said  to  have  written  a  tra- 
gedy, i.  e.,  a  piece  of  dithyrambic  poetry  on  a  sub- 
ject unconnected  with  Dionysus,  which  was  conse- 
quently received  with  the  cry  of  oiiiv  irpof  tov  Ai- 
dwoov,  or  "  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  Bacchus."* 
If  this  anecdote  be  true,  and  Epigenes  preceded 
Arion,  the  introduction  of  the  satyrs  into  the  dithy- 
rambic chorus  by  the  latter  may  possibly  have  been 
meant  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  but 
whether  it  was  so  or  not,  there  is  scarcely  any 
doubt  that,  from  the  time  of  Arion,  the  tragic  dithy- 
famb  gradually  became  less  satyrical  and  sportive 
in  its  character,  till  the  creation  of  the  independent 
satyric  drama  and  the  Attic  dramatic  tragedy.* 

As  to  the  steps  by  which  this  was  effected,  Aris- 
totle* says,  "  Tragedy  was  at  the  first  an  extempo- 
raneous effusion  (dir'  upx^c  avToaxcduuntK^),  and 
was  derived  ivo  tuv  i^apxovTuv  tov  LiBipajttov,"  i. 
*.,  from  the  leaders  or  the  chief  singers  of  the  dith- 
yramb, who  probably  sung  or  recited  their  parts  in 
the  trochaic  metre,  while  the  main  body  of  the  ode 
was  written  in  irregular  verse.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  the  introduction  of  an  actor  or  spesiker, 
independent  of  the  chorus,  might  have  been  suggest- 
ed by  the  exarchs  or  coryphiei  coming  forward  sep- 
arately and  making  short  off-hand  speeches,'  wheth- 
er learned  by  heart  beforehand,  or  made  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  (Vii.  Chokds,  p.  847.)  But  it  is 
also  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  it  was  suggested 
by  the  rhapsodical  recitations  of  the  epic  and  gnomic 
poets  formerly  prevalent  in  Greece  :  the  gnomic  po- 
etry being  generally  written  in  iambic  verse,  the 
metre  of  the  Atl.'c  dialogue,  and  which  Aristotle* 
says  was  used  by  Homer  in  his  Margites,  though 
its  invention  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Archilochus. 
In  fact,*  the  rhapsodists  themselves  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  actors  (vtroxpiroi)  of  the  pieces  they 
recited,  which  they  are  also  said  to  act  (imoKpivaa- 
6a«'*).  But  if  two  or  more  rhapsodes  were  called 
upon  to  go  through  an  episode  of  a  poem,  a  regula- 
tion which  obtained  at  the  Panathensea,  and  attrib- 
uted to  Solon  or  Hipparchus,"  it  is  clear  that  they 
woild  present  much  of  a  dramatic  dialogue.  In 
fact,  the  principal  scenes  of  the  whole  Iliad  might 
in  this  way  hare  been  represented  as  parts  of  a 
drama.  These  recitations,  then,  being  so  common. 
It  was  natural  to  combine  with  the  representation 
of  the  dithyramb,  itself  a  mixture  of  recitative  and 
choral  song,  the  additional  element  of  the  dialogue, 
written  in  iambic  verse,  a  measure  suggested,  per- 
haps, by  the  gnomic  poetry,  and  used  by  Solon  about 
She  time  of  the  origin  of  the  dialogue,"  more  espe- 
cially as  it  is  the  most  colloquial  of  all  Greek  me- 
tres (^£«tmov)jandthati^ 
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versatioo  most  r^^dily  falls.  It  is,  mdeea,  on.)  • 
conjecture,  that  the  dialogue,  or  the  Ionian  elemeol 
of  Attic  tragedy,  was  connected  with  the  rhapsodi- 
cal recitations,  but  it  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  tba 
Homeric  rhapsodes  were  common  at  Sicyon,'  the 
cradle  of  the  Dorian  tragedy,  and  also  at  Biauron 
in  Attica,  where  the  worship  of  Dionysus  existed 
from  ancient  times.*  This,  however,  is  oertaia, 
that  the  union  of  the  iambic  dialogue  with  the  lyri- 
cal chorus  took  place  at  Athens  under  Piststratosi 
and  that  it  was  attributed  to  Tbespis,  a  native  of 
Icarus,  one  of  the  country  demes  or  parishes  of  At- 
tica, where  the  worship  of  Dionysus  had  long  pre- 
vailed. The  introduction  of  this  worship  into  Atti- 
ca, with  its  appropriate  choruses,  seems  to  have 
been  partly  owing  to  the  commands  of  the  Dorian 
oracle*  in  very  early  times.  Thus  it  is  stated* 
that  tragedy  (i.  e.,  the  old  ditbjrrambic  and  satyrical 
tragedy;  was  very  ancient  in  Attica,  and  did  dM 
originate  with  Thespis  or  his  contemporaries.  The 
alteration  made  by  him,  and  which  gave  to  the  old 
tragedy  {upxa/ihov  tuv  ntpi  Oeamv  ^Sii  r^  Tpu/y- 
diav  Kiveiv)  a  new  and  dramatic  character  (making 
it  an  ignotam  tragica  ^enutfi),  was  very  sim{de,  but 
very  important.  He  mtroduced  an  actor,  as  it  is 
recorded,  for  the  sake  of  giving  rest  to  the  chorus,* 
and  independent  of  it,  in  which  capacity  he  proba- 
bly appeared  himiself,'  taking  various  pans  in  the 
same  piece,  under  various  disguises,  which  he  was 
enabled  to  assume  by  means  of  the  linen  masks,  the 
invention  of  which  is  attributed  to  him.  Now  aa  > 
chorus,  by  means  of  its  leader,  could  maintain  a  di- 
alogue with  the  actor,  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  with 
one  actor  only,  "  a  dramatic  action  might  be  intro- 
duced, continued,  and  concluded,  by  Uie  speechn 
between  the  choral  songs  expressive  of  the  j<y  or 
sorrow  of  the  chorus  at  the  various  events  oi  the 
drama."  Thus  Miiller  observes  that,  in  the  play 
of  Pentheus,  supposed  to  have  been  composed  bj 
Thespis,  "  a  single  actor  might  appear  saccessively 
as  Dionysus,  Pentheus,  a  messenger,  Agave  the 
mother  of  Pentheus,  and  in  these  characters  ex- 
press designs  and  intentions,  or  relate  events  which 
could  not  be  represented,  as  the  murder  of  Pentheus 
by  her  mother:  by  which  means  he  would  rqwe- 
sent  the  substance  of  the  fable,  as  it  appears  in  the 
BacchK  of  Euripides."*  With  respect  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  drama  of  Thespis  there  has  been  mach 
doubt :  some  writers,  and  especially  Bentley,*  ha*e 
maintained  that  his  plays  were  all  satjrrical  and  lo- 
dicrous,  i.  t.,  the  plot  of  them  was  some  story  o( 
Bacchus,  the  chorus  consisted  principally  of  sat3rrs, 
and.  the  argument  was  merry :  an  opinion,  indeed, 
which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  early  port 
of  his  time,  the  satyric  drama  had  not  acquired  a 
distinctive  character.  It  may  also  appear  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  statement'*  that  at  first  the  tragedians 
made  use  of  the  trochaic  tetrameter,  as  bemg  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  satyrical  and  saltatorial  nature  of 
their  pieces.  But  pierhaps  the  truth  is,  that,  in  the 
eariy  part  of  his  career,  Thespis  retained  the  satyr- 
ical character  of  the  older  tragedy,  but  afterward  in- 
clined to  more  serious  compositions,  which  wddM 
almost  oblige  him  to  discard  the  satyrs  from  hit 
choruses.  That  he  did  write  serious  dramas  is  in- 
timated by  the  titles  of  the  plays  ascribed  to  him 
as  well  as  by  the  character  of  the  fragments  of  iam 
bic  verso  quoted  by  Plutarch  as  his,"  and  whicb 
even  if  they  are  forgeries  of  Heraclidea  Ponticos, 
at  least  prove  what  was  the  opinion  of  a  scholar  at 
Aristotle  oi.  the  subject.    Besides,  the  aase^tice 
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Ituil  Soplioclus'  wrote  against  the  chunis  of  Thfc»- 
ui«,  seems  to  show  (hat  there  was  some  similarity 
of  character  between  the  productions  of  the  two 
poets.*  A  summary  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  serious  character  of  the  tra);edy  of  Thespis  is 
giren  by  Welcker."  The  invention  of  the  prologus 
and  rhesis  of  tragedy  (an  expression  clearly,  in  some 
measarC;  identical  with  the  introduction  of  an  actor) 
is  also  ascribed  to  Thespis  by  Aristotle.*  By  the 
former  word  is  meant  the  first  speech  of  the  actor,* 
or  the  prooemium  with  which  he  opened  the  piece  ; 
the  chorus  then  sang  the  first  ode,  or  n-apodoc,  after 
which  came  the  Injoi^,  or  dialogue  between  the  act- 
or and  the  principal  choreutse.  The  invention  of 
this  dialogue  is  also  alluded  to  in  the  phrase  Ufeuc 
K  ytvouivrit*  It  is  evident  that  the  introduction  of 
the  dialogue  must  also  have  caused  an  alteration  in 
the  management  of  the  chorus,  which  could  not  re- 
main cyclic  or  circular,  but  must  have  been  drawn 
ap  in  a  rectangular  form  about  the  thymele,  or  altar 
of  Bacchus  in  front  of  the  actor,  who  was  elevated 
UD  a  platform  or  table  (Weor\  the  forerunner  of  the 
stage.  The  statement  in  Pu::nx'  that  this  was  the 
«ase  before  Thespis  seems  incorrect.'  If  we  are 
right  in  our  notion  of  the  general  character  of  the 
Thespian  drama,  the  phrase  ovd^  irpdr  ^lumoov, 
which  was  certainly  used  in  his  time,  was  first  ap- 
plied to  his  plays  at  Athens,  as  being  unconnected 
with  the  fortunes  of  Dionysus,  and  as  deviations 
from  the  lUKpol  /tiOot  xai  XiSif  yeWa  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Plutarch,  however,*  supposes  that  its  first 
application  was  later :  he  says,  "  when  Phrynichus 
and  iEschylus  continued  to  elevate  tragedy  to  le- 
gends and  tales  of  sufferings  (eif  ftiOov;  xtd  iroft; 
irpoayovTuv),  the  people,  missing  and  regretting  the 
old  satyric  chorus,  said,  '  What  is  this  to  Bac- 
ehus  V  ''  Hence  the  expression  was  used  to  signi- 
fy what  was  mal-apropos,  or  beside  the  question. 

The  reader  may  have  observed  that  we  have  not 
noticed  the  lines  of  Horace :" 

-'  DieUur  tt  platulTU  vexuie  poemata  ThetpU, 
Qiut  eanerent  agerentque  perurtcti  fcceibu*  ora." 

The  fact  is  that  they  are  founded  on  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  Attic  tragedy,  and  that  the 
tale  about  the  wagons  of  Thespis  probably  arose  out 
of  a  confusion  of  the  wagon  of  the  comedian  Susa- 
rion  with  the  platform  of  the  Thesnian  actor.  The 
first  representation  of  Thespis  was  In  B.C.  639. 
His  immediate  successors  were  the  Athenian  Choer- 
ilus  and  Phrynichus,  the  former  of  whom  represent- 
ed plays  as  early  as  B.C.  624.  He  is  said  bySuidas 
to  have  written  150  pieces :  from  the  title  of  one 
of  them,  the  "Alupe,"  its  subject  seems  to  have 
been  a  legend  of  Attic  origin."  That  he  excelled  in 
the  satyrical  drcma  invented  by  Pratinas,  is  indica- 
ted by  the  line  of  an  unknown  author, 

'Hvixa  fiiv  PaaiMi  ip/  Xotpi^  hi  Zaripoif : 
and  if  he  wrote  anything  like  the  number  of  dramas 
ascribed  to  him,  it  is  also  evident  that  the  custom 
of  contending  with  tetralogies  must  hare  been  of 
•arly  origin,  fur  there  were  only  two  dramatic  fes- 
tivals during  the  year. 

Phrynichus  was  a  pupil  of  Thespis,  and  gained 
bis  first  victory  in  the  dramatic  contests  B.C.  511 
In  his  works,  the  lyric  or  choral  element  still  pre- 
dominated over  the  dramatic,  and  be  was  distin- 
guished for  the  sweetness  of  his  melodies,  which, 
in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  were  veiy 
popular  with  the  admirers  of  the  old  style  of  music. 
The  esteem  in  which  his  "  ambrosial  songs"  were 
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then  held  is  shown  in  several  passages  of  Aristopha 
nes,'  and  in  the  line*  where  the  dicasts  are  made  ta 
chant  the  old  Sidonian  sweet  songs  of  Phrynichu', 

Koi  /uwpiCovTtt  liOji 
'\pX(Uo/u'A,iaii<Jvo^pwixiip(iTa, 
"  Sidonian"  being  an  allusion  to  the  play  which  he 
wrote  called  the  Phoenisss.  The  first  use  of  female 
masks  is  also  attributed  to  him,*  and  he  so  far  devi> 
ated  from  the  general  practice  of  the  Attic  trage- 
dians as  to  write  a  drama  on  a  subject  of  cotempo- 
raiy  history,  the  capture  of  Miletus  by  the  Persians, 
B.C.  494.* 

We  now  come  to  the  first  writer  of  satyrical 
dramas,  Pratinas  of  Pblius,  a  town  not  far  from 
Sicyon,  and  which  laid  claim  to  the  invention  of 
tragedy  as  well  as  comedy.*  For  some  time  pre> 
viously  to  this  poet,  and  probably  as  early  as  Thes- 
pis, tragedy  had  been  gradually  departing  more  and 
more  from  its  old  characteristics,  and  inclining  to 
heroic  fables,  to  which  the  chorus  of  satyrs  was  not 
a  fit  accompaniment.  But  the  fun  and  merriment 
caused  by  them  were  too  good  to  be  lost,  or  dis- 
placed by  the  severe  dignity  of  the  .£schylean 
drama.  Accordingly,  the  satyrical  drama,  distinct 
from  the  recent  and  dramatic  tragedy,  but  suggest- 
ed by  the  sportive  element  of  the  old  dithyramb 
was  founded  by  Pratinas,  who,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  surpassed  in  his  own  invention  by  Chosr- 
ilus.  It  was  always  written  by  tragedians,  and 
generally  three  tragedies  and  one  satyrical  piece 
were  represented  togethei,  which,  in  some  instan- 
ces at  least,  formed  a  collected  whole,  called  a  te- 
tralogy (Terpa^yla).  The  satyrical  piece  was  acted 
last,  so  that  the  minds  of  the  spectators  were  agree- 
ably relieved  by  a  merry  afterpiece  at  the  close  of 
an. earnest  and  engrossing  tragedy.  The  distin- 
guishing feature  of  this  drama  was  the  chorus  of 
satyrs,  in  appropriate  dresses  and  masks,  and  its 
subjects  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  the  same 
class  of  :he  adventures  of  Bacchus  and  of  the  heroes 
as  those  of  tragedy ;  but,  of  course,  they  were  so 
treated  and  selected  that  the  presence  of  rustic 
satyrs  would  seem  appropriate.  In  their  jokes,  and 
drollery,  and  naivete  consisted  the  merriment  of  the 
piece  ;  for  the  kings  and  heroes  who  were  intro- 
duced into  tiicir  company  were  not  of  necessity 
thereby  divested  of  their  epic  and  legendary  charac- 
ter (Horace*  speaks  of  the  "  incoiumi  gravilate"), 
though  they  were  obliged  to  conform  to  their  situa- 
tion, and  suffer  some  diminution  of  digu'ty  from  their 
position.  Hence  Welcker'  observes,  the  satyrical 
drama,  which,  so  to  speak,  was  "  the  Epos  turned 
into  prose,  and  interspersed  with  jukes  made  by  the 
chorus,"  is  well  spoken  of  as  a  "  playful  tragedy' 
(TtuCoiKTa  rpay^ia),  beir.g,  both  in  form  and  mate- 
rials, the  same  as  tragedy.  Thus  also  Horace*  says, 

"  Effutire  Uve»  indigna  '.ragcedia  vertut 
hUereril  ttUyris  paulum  pudiburula  proterns" 
alluding  in  the  first  line  to  the  mythic  or  epic  ele- 
ment of  the  satyric  drama,  which  he  calls  tragoedia, 
and  in  the  second  representing  It  as  being  ralbei 
ashamed  of  its  company.  The  scene  was,  of  course, 
laid  in  the  supposed  haunts  of  the  satyrs,  as  we 
learn  from  Vitruvius  :*  "  Satyriea  tcena  omantui 
arboribut,  mmUilnu  reliquitgue  agrettiinu  rebut,"  all 
in  keeping  with  the  incidents  of  the  pieces,  and  ru- 
minding  the  spectators  of  the  old  dithyramb  and  tlie 
god  Dionysus,  in  whose  honour  the  dramatic  con- 
tests were  originally  held.  We  must,  however, 
observe,  that  there  were  some  characters  and  le- 
gends which,  as  not  presenting  any  serious  or  pa- 
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tbetio  as|«cts,  were  not  adapted  for  tragedy,  and, 
therefore,  were  naturally  appropriated  to  the  satyric 
drama.  Such  were  Sisyphus,  Autolycus,  Circe, 
Callisto,  Midas,  Omphale,  and  the  robber  SIciron. 
Hercules  also,  as  he  appears  in  Aristophanes'  and 
the  Atcestis  of  Euripides,  was  a  favourite  subject 
of  this  drama,  as  being  no  unfit  companion  for  a 
drunken  Silenus  and  his  crew."  The  Odyssey  also, 
says  Leasing,*  was  in  general  a  rich  storehouse  of 
the  satyrical  plays ;  but,  though  the  Cyclops  of  Eu- 
ripides, the  only  satyrical  play  extant,  was  taken 
from  it,  the  list  of  satyric  pieces  given  by  Welcker* 
hardly  confirms  this  assertion. 

We  now  come  to  the  improvements  made  in  tra- 
gedy by  .£schylus,  of  which  Aristotle*  thus  speaks : 
"  He  first  added  a  second  actor  and  diminished  the 
parts  of  the  chorus,  and  made  the  dialogue  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  action"  (T6v  Aoyov  irpoTayoviaTiiv 
irapioKeiaae).  He  also  availed  himself  of  the  aid 
of  Agatharchus  the  scene-painter,  and  improved  the 
costume  of  his  actors  by  giving  them  thick-soled 
boots  ^i|l6aTal),  as  well  as  the  masks,  which  he 
made  more  expressive  and  characteristic.  Horace* 
thus  alludes  to  his  improvements  : 

"pertona  paUaque  repertor  honettte 
JEtchylut,  el  modicii  inttravit  fnlpila  tigni* 
Et  docuit  magnumqvt  loqvi,  niiigue  cothumo." 
The  custom  of  contendin/;  with  trilogies  (rpiXoyiat), 
or  with  three  plays  at  a  time,  is  said  to  have  been 
^so  introduced  by  him.  In  fact,  he  did  so  much 
or  tragedy,  and  so  cootpletely  built  it  up  to  its 
•'towering  height,"  that  he  was  considered  the 
father  of  it.  The  subjects  of  his  drama,  as  we  have 
before  intimated  from  Plutarch,  were  not  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  but  rather  with  the 
great  cycle  of  Hellenic  legends  and  some  of , the 
myth.)  of  the  Homeric  Epos.  Accordingly,  he  said 
of  himself'  that  his  dramas  were  but  scraps  and 
fragments  fh)m  the  great  feasts  of  Homer.  Another 
instance  of  his  departure  from  the  spirit  and  form 
of  the  old  tragedy,  as  connected  with  Dionysus,  is 
shown  in  his  treatment  of  the  dithyrambic  chorus 
of  fifty  men,  which,  in  his  trilogy  of  the  Oresteia,  he 
did  not  bring  on  the  stage  all  at  once,  but  divided  it 
into  separate  parts,  making  a  different  set  of  choreu- 
t»  for  each  of  the  three  pieces.*  In  the  latter  part 
of  bis  life  iEschylus  made  use  of  one  of  the  improve- 
ments of  Sophocles,  namely,  the  TpiTayuviar^t,  or 
third  actor.  This  was  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
dramatic  element  of  Attic  tragedy,  which  Sophocles 
is  said  to  have  matured  by  farther  improvements 
in  costume  and  scene-painting.  Under  him  tragedy 
appears  with  less  of  sublimity  and  sternness  than  in 
the  hands  of  iEschylus,  but  with  more  of  calm 
grandeur,  and  quiet  dignity,  and  touching  incident. 
His  latter  plays  are  the  perfection  of  the  Grecian 
tragic  drama,  as  a  work  of  art  and  poetic  compo- 
sition in  a  thoroughly-chastened  and  classic  style, 
written  when,  as  he  says  of  himself,  he  had  put 
away  the  boyish  pomp  of  .£schylus  (rdv  Alo^ivXov 
iimreicaixiii  iyKov),  and  the  harsh  otocority  of  his 
own  too  great  refinements,  and  attained  to  thai 
fttyie  which  he  thought  the  best,  and  most  suited 
for  portraying  the  characters  of  men.'  The  intro- 
dnction  of  the  third  actor  enabled  him  to  do  this 
the  more  effectually,  by  showing  the  principal  char- 
acter on  different  sides  and  under  different  circum- 
stances, both  as  excited  by  the  opposition  of  one, 
»nd  drawn  out  by  the  sympathies  of  another.  ( Vid. 
HisTRio,  p  606.)  Hence,  though  the  plays  of 
Sophocles  are  longer  than  those  of  .<Eschylus,  still 


1.  (RnaL.j—t.  (MaUar,  MS.)  —  1.  (Laben  itm  Sophoelet,  « 
Hi.)— 4.  (Nubtrag,  p.M4,3».)— S.  (Foot.,  ir.,  «  lS.)-e.  (Bp. 
u1  Pit.,  S78.)  — 7.  (Atbeu.,  liii.,  p.  34T,  e.)  — 8.  (MOUer,  Ea- 
•>.!  Did.)  -9.  (Plui..  De  Pro  V.  S.,  p.  79,  ».) 
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there  is  not  a  corresponding  increase  of  actioa,  M 
a  more  perfect  delineation  of  character.  Creon,  fat 
instance,  in  the  Antigone,  and  Ajax,  are  more  per- 
fect and  minutely  drawn  characters  than  any  ia 
i£schylus.  The  part  of  the  chorus  is,  on  the  oUief 
hand,  considerably  diminished  in  bis  plays.  Anoikei 
distinguishing  feature  in  them  is  their  moral  signm- 
caiice  and  ethical  teaching.  Though  the  eharacsen 
in  them  are  taken  from  the  old  subjects  of  national 
interest,  still  they  do  not  always  appear  as  heniea, 
or  above  the  level  of  common  humanity,  but  in  sack 
situations,  and  under  the  influence  of  such  motive*, 
passions,  and  feelings,  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  men  ia 
general :  so  that  "  every  one  may  recognise  in  theai 
some  likeness  of  himself" 

In  the  hands  of  Euripides  tragedy  deteriorated, 
not  only  in  dignity,  but  also  in  its  moral  and  rdi* 
gious  significance.  He  introduces  his  heroes  in 
rags  and  tatters,  and  busies  them  with  petty  afiaiia, 
and  makes  them  speak  the  language  of  ever7.day 
life.  As  Sophocles  said  of  him,'  he  repreeeated 
men,  not  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  as  they  are,  with- 
out any  ideal  greatness  or  poetic  character — thor- 
oughly prosaic  personages.  His  dialogues,  too,  wen 
litUe  else  than  the  rhetorical  and  forensic  lai^aags 
of  his  day  cleverly  put  into  verse :  full  of  sophutry 
and  quibbling  distinctions.  One  of  the  peculiaritiea 
of  his  tragedies  was  the  npoXoyot,  an  intrododoiy 
monologue,  with  which  some  hero  or  god  opens  this 
play,  telling  who  he  is,  what  is  the  state  of  ztbm, 
and  what  has  happened  np  to  the  time  <tf  bis  ad- 
dress, 80  as  to  put  the  audience  in  possessioB  of 
every  fact  which  it  might  be  necessary  for  them  to 
know :  a  very  business  like  proceeding,  du  doubt,  IM 
a  poor  make-shift  for  artistical  skill  The  "Dot 
ex  machina"  also,  though  not  always,  in  a  *'  lurfu, 
tali  vindice  dignue,"  was  frequently  employed  bjr 
Euri  pides  to  enect  the  diTta&merU  of  his  pieces!  The 
chorus,  too,  no  longer  discharged  its  proper  sad 
high  functions,  either  as  a  representative  of  the  feel- 
ings of  unprejudiced  observers,  or  "  as  one  of  tbs 
actors  and  a  part  of  the  whole,"  joining  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  piece.  Many  of  his  choral  odea, 
in  fact,  are  but  remotely  connected  in  subject  with 
the  action  of  the  play.  Another  novelty  of  Eor^ 
des  was  the  use  of  "  monodies"  or  lyrical  songs,  ia 
which,  not  the  chorus,  but  the  principal  persora 
of  the  drama,  declare  Ihcir  emotions  and  sufferings. 
They  vere  among  the  most  brilliant  parts  of  hit 
pieces,  and,  being  sung  by  persons  on  the  stage,  an 
sometimes  described  as  ^lAu  <iird  aniv^*  Aris- 
tophanes often  parodied  them,  and  makes  Euripides 
say  of  himself  thut  he  "nurtured  tragedy  with 
monodies,  introducing  Cephisophon,"  his  chief  actor, 
to  sing  them. 

Ell"  ivirpc^  /tov^Siaii,  K^^iao^uvra  /uyvit. 

Euripides  was  also  the  inventor  of  tragi-comedy, 
which  not  improbably  suggested,  as  it  certainly  re- 
sembled, the  IXapoTpay^ia  of  the  Alexandrian  aga, 
the  latter  being  a  half  tragic,  half-comie  drsma,  <■; 
rather,  a  parody  or  travesty  of  tragical  subjects.  A 
specimen  of  the  Euripidoan  iragi  corcedy  is  ttdi 
extant  in  the  Alcestis,  acted  B.C.  438,  as  the  last 
of  four  pieces,  and  therefore  as  a  sobsUtate  for  • 
satyrical  drama.  Though  tragic  in  its  form  aad 
some  of  its  scenes,  it  has  a  mixture  of  comic  aai 
satyric  characters  («.  g.,  Hercules),  and  condadet 
happily. 

It  remains  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  natiat 
and  object  of  Greek  tragedy  in  general,  and  on  th( 
parts  into  which  it  is  divided.  According  to  Platoy* 
the  truest  tragedy  is  an  imitation  of  the  noUest  aod 
best  life :  /ti/«7<r<r  rov  K(Mianv  xai  Apiimm  ffrnt^. 


1.  (Arntot.,  Poet.,  U.)— S.  (Phot.,  Ln.,  •  t.<— 1  (1 
944.)—*.  (LeR.,Tii..  I>.8I7.) 
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Ajristotle's  definition  is  more  comprehensive  and 
perhaps  perrecu  "  Tragedy  .is  an  imitation  of  an 
action  tliat  is  important  (mrovdaiof),  and  entire,  and 
of  a  proper  magnitude,  in  pleasurable  language,  by 
means  of  action,  not  of  narration,  and  effecting, 
through  terror  and  pity,  the  refinement  and  correc- 
tion of  such  passions"  (r^  toiovtov  iraBifiiaTav 
tMapaiv).  He  then  adds.  Tragedy  contains  six 
parts :  the  story,  >.  e.,  the  combination  of  incidents 
rr  p!oV  manners,  expression,  sentiment,  decoration, 
jid  music  (jiidot  xai  ffiv,  «u  Xcff,  k<u  tiavoia,  uu 
/ii((,  KoX  luJpitolta).  Of  these  the  story  is  the 
,)rincipal  part,  developing  the  character  of  agents, 
and  being,  in  fact,  the  very  soul  of  tragedy.  The 
manners  come  next,  and  manifest  the  disposition  of 
the  spealiers.  The  sentiments  take  the  third  place, 
and  comprehend  whatever  is  said,  whether  proving 
anything,  or  expressing  some  general  reflection. 
AfVerward  he  adds,  Fables  are  of  two  sorts,  simple 
and  complicated  (oZ  /i^  cin-Xot,  oX  6i  nevXr/iuvot), 
the  catastrophe  of  the  former  produced  without  a 
revolution  or  discovery,  of  the  latter  with  one  or 
both.  Now  a  revolution  (n-cpiirrrtta)  is  a  change  to 
the  reverse  of  what  is  expected  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  action :  a  discovery  (imayvupiait)  is 
a  change  from  known  to  unknown,  happening  be- 
tween characters  whose  happiness  or  unhappiness 
forms  the  catastrophe  of  the  drama.  The  best  sort 
of  discovery  is  accompanied  by  a  revolution,  as  in 
the  (Edipus.  Aristotle  next  enumerates  the  parts 
of  qrtanHt^  (xard  rd  noaiv)  or  division  in  tragedy : 
these  are,  the  prologue,  episode,  exode,  and  choral 
songs;  the  last  divided  into  the  parode  and  stasi- 
mon.'  The  irpoXoyot  is  all  that  part  of  a  tragedy 
which  precedes  the  parodos  of  the  chorus,  i.  e.,  the 
first  act.  The  iveiaodiov  is  all  the  part  between 
whole  choral  odes.  The  iSoiot  that  part  which  has 
no  choi^  ode  after  it.  Of  the  choral  part,  the  irupo- 
A>f  is  the  first  speech  of  the  whole  cbonis  (not  bro- 
ken up  into  parts) :  the  stasimon  is  without  ana- 
pnsts  and  trochees.  These  two  divisions  were 
sung  by  all  the  choreuts  (xotvd  dtravntv),  but  the 
"  songs  on  the  stage"  and  the  Koftfioi  by  a  part  only 
(Uta  di  rd  ino  T^t  aKt/v^i  «><  Komoi).  The  com- 
mus,  which  properly  means  a  waumg  for  the  dead, 
was  generally  used  to  express  strong  excitement, 
or  lively  sympathy  with  grief  and  sufl'ering,  espe- 
cially by  i£schylus.  It  was  common  to  the  actors 
and  a  portion  only  of  the  chorus  (ko/i^  ii  ^pijvoc, 
coivof  x'V^i  *"'  ^^^  oKiiv^i),  whence  its  derivative 
KOftfiatum  is  used  to  designate  broken  and  inter- 
rupted songs  sung  ^ther  by  individual  choreutae  or 
divisions  of  the  chorus.'  Again,  the  n-opodof  was 
80  named  as  being  the  passage-song  of  the  chorus, 
sung  while  it  was  advancing  to  its  proper  place  in 
the  orchestra,  and  therefore  in  anapestio  or  march- 
ing verse ;  the  araaiiun/,  as  being  chanted  by  the 
oboms  when  standing  still  in  its  proper  position.* 

With  respect  to  the  ends  or  purposes  of  tragedy, 
Aristotle  observes  that  they  aie  best  efiected  by  the 
representation  of  a  change  of  fortune  from  prosper- 
ity to  adversity,  happening  to  a  person  neither  em- 
inently viitnous  noi  ju»t,  noi  yet  involved  in  mis- 
fortune by  deliberate  vice  or  villany,  but  by  some 
error  of  human  frailty,  and  that  he  should  abo  be  a 
persbn  of  high  fame  and  eminent  prosperity,  like 
CEdipus  or  Tbyestes.  Hence,  he  adds,  Euripides  is 
aot  censurable,  as  is  generally  supposed ;  for  trage- 
Jies  with  an  unhappy  termination,  like  his,  have  al- 
ways the  most  tragic  effect ;  and  Euripides  is  the 
meet  tragic  of  all  poets,  t.  e.,  succeeds  best  in  pro- 
ducing pity :  an  expression  especially  true  of  some 
scenes  in  the  Medea.  In  iEschylus,  the  feelings  of 
pity  and  melancholy  interest  are  generally  excited 
by  the  relation  in  which  his  heroes  stand  to  desti- 

I.  (Uallar.  Koawn,  p  «t.)— S.  (Said,  and  BtjooL  IU(.) 


ny.  He  mostly  represents  them  as  vamly  stnig 
gling  against  a  blind  but  irresistible  late,  to  whost 
power  (according  to  the  old  Homeric  notion)  even 
the  father  of  gpia  and  men  is  forced  to  yield,  and 
it  is  only  occasionally,  as  in  the  splendid  chorus  of 
the  Eumenides  (CSS),  that  ive  trace  in  him  any  inti- 
mations of  a  moral  and  retributive  government  ul 
the  world.  Hence  there  is  a  want  of  moral  lessom 
in  his  works.  In  Sophocles,  on  the  contrary,  we 
see  indications  of  a  different  tone  of  thought,  and 
the  superintendence  of  a  directing  and  controlling 
power  is  distinctly  recognised :  "  the  great  Zeus  in 
heaven,  who  superintends  and  directs  all  things."' 

The  materials  of  Greek  tragedy  were  the  nation- 
al mythology, 

"  Presenting  Tliebes,  or  Pelops'  line. 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine." 

The  exceptions  to  this  were  the  two  historical  tia 
gedies,  the  "  Capture  of  Miletus,"  by  Phrynichus, 
and  the  "  Persians"  of  .^schylus ;  but  they  belong 
to  an  early  period  of  the  art.  Hence  the  plot  and 
story  of  the  Grecian  tragedy  were,  of  necessity, 
known  to  the  spectators,  a  circumstance  which 
strongly  distinguishes  the  ancient  tragedy  from  the 
modem,  and  to  which  is  owing,  in  some  measure, 
the  practical  and  quiet  irony  in  the  handlmg  of  a 
subject,  described  by  Thirl  wall*  as  a  characteristic 
of  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles. 

The  functions  of  the  chorus  in  Greek  tragedy 
were  very  important,  as  described  by  Horace  :' 
"  Acloris  parla  chorus  offieiumque  viriU 
Ve/endal :  neu  quid  nudiot  inttrcituU  actus, 
Quod  Hon  propotilo  conducat,  et  hartal  aple"  dec. 
We  must  conceive  of  it,  says  A.  W.  Scblegel,  as 
the  personification  of  the  thought  inspired  by  tha 
represented  action ;  in  oth-ir  words,  it  often  ex- 
presses the  reflections  of  a  dispassionate  and  right* 
minded  spectator,  and  inculcates  the  lessons  of  mi^ 
rality  and  resignation  to  the  will  of  heaven,  taught 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  piece  in  which  it  is  en- 
gaged. Besides  this,  the  choras  enabled  a  poet  to 
produce  an  image  of  the  "  council  of  elders,"  which 
existed  under  Uie  heroic  governments,  and  under 
whose  advice  and  in  whose  presence  the  ancient 
princes  of  the  Greek  tragedy  generally  acted.  This 
image  was  the  more  struiing  and  vivid,  inasmuch  as 
the  chorus  was  taken  from  the  peo|de  at  large,  and 
did  not  at  all  differ  from  the  appearance  and  stature 
of  ordinary  men ;  so  that  the  contrast  and  relation 
between  them  and  the  actors  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Homeric  Xaol  and  avaxTti.  Lastly,  the  cho- 
ral songs  produced  an  agreeable  pause  in  the  action, 
breaking  the  piece  into  parts,  while  they  presented 
to  the  spectator  a  lyrical  and  musical  expression  of 
his  own  emotions,  or  suggested  to  him  lofty  thoughts 
and  great  arguments.  As  Schlegel  says,  the  chorus 
was  the  spectator  idealized.  With  respect  to  the 
number  of  the  chorus,  Muller*  thinks  that,  out  of 
the  dithyrambic  cboms  of  60,  a  quadrangular  cdi^- 
ras  of  M  persons  was  first  funned,  and  that  this 
was  divided  into  sets  of  IS,  one  for  each  play  of  a 
tetralogy ;  but  in  the  tuiie  of  So|diu<de8  tho  tragic 
chorus  amounted  to  16,  a  number  which  the  ancient 
grammarians  always  presuppose  in  speaking  of  its 
arrangements,  though  it  might  be  that  the  form  of 
the  .£schylean  tragedy  afterward  became  obsolete. 
The  preceding  account  should  be  read  in  connex- 
ion with  the  articles  Chorus,  Dicntbia,  Hist>i«, 
and  Tbeatxum. 

The  explanation  of  the  following  phrases  may  bt 
useful : 

napaxop^yfil"'  ■  this  word  was  us9d  in  case  of  a 


1.  (^ectr.,  m.-Thirlwril,  Phil.  Miu.,  vol.  ii..  p.  4M.)— » 
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lomth  actor  appearing  on  the  stage,  probably  be- 
eause  the  choragus  was  required  to  be  at  an  txtra 
expense  in  supplying  him  with  costume,  &c. ;  some- 
times actors  so  called  spoke,  as  the  character  of 
Pyladea  does ;'  sometimes  they  were  mutes. 

llttfiaaKnvun/ :  this  phrase  was  used  when  one  of 
the  choreuts  spoke  in  song  instead  of  a  fourth  ac- 
tor, probably  near  or  behind  the  side-scenes.  Ila- 
ttiyopiuara  were  voices  off  the  stage,  and  not  seen, 
as  the  frogs  in  the  Kanae.* 

llapaxupfiiiaTa,  persons  who  came  forward  but 
once,  something  like  the  irpoauna  irpoTariKii,  or  in- 
troductory persons  who  open  a  drama  and  never 
appear  again ;  as  the  watchman  in  the  Agamem- 
non, and  Polydorus  in  the  Hecuba.  Terence  also 
frequently  uses  the  persona  protatica.* 

The  (5(;(u/H'a  was  a  double  chorus,  formed  of  the 
choruses  of  two  separate  plays :  thus,  at  the  end  of 
the  Euraenides  of  ^schylus,  the  Furies  of  one  play 
and  the  festal  train  of  another  come  on  the  stage 
together.* 

The  principal  modern  writers  on  the  Greek  trage- 
dy are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  article.  The 
reader  may  also  considt  Wachsmuth,  II.,  ii.,  p.  467 
and  421.--Gruppe,  Ariadne,  Die  Tragitche  Kutut 
der  Griechen  in  ihrer  EnMickelung  und  in  ihrem  Zu- 
sammenhange  mil  der  Volkspottie,  Berl.,  1834. — Mu- 
teiim  Criticum,  ii.,  p.  6a  &;. — Copleston,  PraUc- 
Hone*  Academica. — Schneider,  Ueber  dot  Auitche 
T'Miterweetn,  an  exceedingly  valuable  book. 

II.  Roman  Tbaosdit.  The  tragedy  of  the  Ro- 
mans was,  for  the  most  part,  an  imitation  of,  or, 
rather,  a  borrowing  from  the  Greek,  the  more  im- 
perfect and  unnatural  as  the  construction  of  the 
Roman  theatre  affordeo  no  appropriate  place  for  the 
chorus,  which  was  therefore  obliged  to  appear  on 
the  stage  instead  of  in  the  orchestra,  llie  first 
tragic  poet  and  actor  at  Rome'  was  Livius  Andron- 
icus,  a  Greek  by  birth,  who  began  to  exhibit  in  B.C. 
9M0.  From  the  account  in  Livy,*  it  would  seem  that 
■n  hi*  monodies  (or  the  lyrical  parts  sung,  not  by  a 
.^horus,  but  by  one  person)  it  was  customary  to  sep- 
arate the  singing  from  the  mimetic  dancing,  leaving 
the  latter  only  to  the  actor,  while  the  singing  was 
performed  by  a  boy  placed  near  the  flute-player 
[ante  tiUcinem),  so  that  the  dialogue  only  {diverbia) 
was  left  to  be  spoken  by  the  actors.  One  of  the 
plays  written  by  him  was  an  "  Andromeda ;"  and 
be  also  made  a  Latin  prose  translation  of  the  Odys- 
see.  The  next  tragic  poet  at  Rome  was  Ncevius, 
who,  however,  appears  to  have  written  comedies  as 
well  as  tragedies,'  and  a  history  of  the  first  Punic 
war  :  so  that  the  writing  of  tragedies  was  not  a  dis- 
tinct profession  at  Rome  as  at  Athens.  An  "Al- 
cestis"  seems  to  have  been  written  by  him.  To 
the  same  epoch  as  Livius  Andronicus  and  Nsvius 
belongs  Ennius,  who  resembled  the  latter  in  being 
an  epic  poet  as  well  as  a  tragedian.  Among  the 
plays  written  by  him  are  mentioned  a  Medea,  an 
Ajax,  a  Phoenissffi,  an  Iphigenia,  an  Andromache, 
and  a  Hecuba.  The  metre  used  by  him  and  Nsevius 
was  iambic  or  trochaic  in  the  dialogue,  and  anaptest- 
ic  for  the  lyrical  parts.*  The  next  distinguished 
tragedian  was  Pacuvius,  a  nephew  of  Eonius,  and 
a  painter  al'K).  His  style  was  more  remarkable  for 
spirit  and  Vleour  of  expression  than  polish  or  re- 
fiiiement,  a  deficiency  attributable  to  his  age  and 
provincial  origin,  as  he  was  born  at  Brundisium. 
Among  his  plays  occur  an  Antiope,  a  Chryses,  and 
a  Dulorestes,'  and  his  tragedies  found  admirers 
even  in  the  time  of  Persius."    Cicero"  quotes  from 


L  (.Stch.,  Choeph.,  MO-MS.)—!.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  it.,  100.— 
Schol.  in  Aristoph.,  P»c.,  113.)— 3.  (Donal.  Ter.,  Prolog,  ad 
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-«.  (vii.,  J.)— 7.  (Hieroo.  in  Euteb.,  OWmp.  144,  3.)— 8.  (G*!- 
aji»,  li.,  4.)— 9.  (Q-'islil.,  x.,  I.— Cic,  Otmt.,  iii.,  3«.)— 10.  (i., 
77.)— II.  (1.  c.) 
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him  a  spirited  translation  of  the  conduJing  liie»  « 
the  Prometheus  Vinctus  of  .lEschylns.  Altins  a 
Accius  the  younger  was  junior  to  Pacnvioa  by  abool 
fifty  years.  His  earlier  plays  were,  as  he  hmis<A 
admitted,  harsh  and  obscure ;'  but  his  style  prab 
ably  altered  with  increasing  years,  Many  fr^ 
ments  of  his  plays  occur  in  Cicero  and  the  Latir 
grammarians,  Diomedes,  Nonius,  and  Varro  Be 
was  also  a  writer  of  annals  in  hexameter  veraes.* 
The  five  poets  mentioned  above  belong  to  the  eariiei 
epoch  of  Roman  tragedy,  in  which  little  was  writ- 
ten hut  translations  and  imitations  of  the  Greek, 
with  occasional  insertions  of  original  matter.  How 
they  imitated  the  structure  of  the  choral  odes  n 
doubtful ;  perhaps  they  never  attempted  it.  Enni- 
us, Pacuvius,  and  Accius  are  contrasted  by  Cicenp* 
with  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  ;  and  of 
the  last  two  Quintilian*  says,  "  Fiirmai  Aedg  tlmt 
tribuitur ;  Pacuvium  tideri  doctiorem,  qui  eatt  ieet. 
affeetant,  vohmt." 

In  the  age  of  Augustus,  the  writing  of  tragedies, 
whether  original  or  imitations,  seems  to  have  beea 
quite  a  fashionable  occupation.  The  emperor  him 
self  attempted  an  Ajax,  but  did  not  succeed ;  and 
when  his  friends  asked  him, "  Quidnam  Ajax  agrret  V 
bis  reply  was  "Ajaeem  $uum  in  tpongiam  inemhh- 
MM."*  One  of  the  principal  tragedians  of  this 
epoch  was  Asinius  PoUio,  to  whom  the  line* 

"  Sola  SophoeUo  tua  carmina  digna  colhumo'^ 

is  supposed  to  apply :  he  also  excelled  in  other  U 
erary  accomplishments.'  Ovid'  also  wrote  a  trage- 
dy, of  which  Quintilian*  says,  "  Ovidii  Medea  tid^ 
ritihi  ottendere,  quantum  iUe  vir  preettare  potuerit  a  in 
genio  euo  temperate  quam  indutgere  mal>ii$tet."  Hit 
"armorummdieium""  between  Ajax  and  Ulysses, 
on  which  Pacuvius  and  Accius  also  wrote  dramaS: 
proves  that  he  might  have  rivalled  Euripides  in  rbe 
torical  skill.  Quintilian  also  says  of  Varios,  wko 
was  distinguished  in  epic  as  well  as  tragic  poetry,' 
that  his  Thyestes  might  be  compared  with  any  at 
the  Greek  tragedies.  Some  fragments  of  his  Thy 
estes  are  extant,  but  we  have  no  other  remains  o( 
the  tragedy  of  the  Augustan  age.  The  loss,  per- 
haps, is  not  great ;  for  the  want  of  a  national  aid 
indigenous  mythology  must  have  disabled  Uie  Ro- 
man poets  from  producing  any  original  counterpaits 
of  the  Greek  trage<ly ;  besides  which,  in  the  later 
days  of  the  Reriublis,  and  under  the  Enipire,  the 
Roman  people  were  too  fond  of  gladiatorial  shows, 
and  boast-fights,  a.id  gorgeous  spectacles,  to  ei- 
courage  the  drama.  Moreover,  it  is  also  maniieM 
that  a  tragedy  like  that  of  the  Greeks  could  not 
have  flourisheid  under  a  despotism. 

The  only  complete  Roman  tragtidies  that  have 
come  down  to  us  are  the  ten  attributed  to  the  phi- 
losopher Seneca.  But  whether  he  wrote  any  tt 
them  or  not  is  a  disputed  point  It  is  agreed  that 
they  are  not  all  from  the  same  hand,  and  it  is  doobt 
ful  whether  they  are  all  of  the  same  age  even,  b 
one  of  them,  the  Medea,  the  author  made  his  hers- 
ine  kill  her  children  on  the  stage,  *'  coram  popmlt," 
in  spite  of  the  precept  of  Horace.  Schlegel-*  &m 
speidcs  of  them:  "To  whatever  age  they  beka^ 
they  are,  beyond  description,  bombastic  and  ftigU, 
utterly  unnatural  in  character  and  action,  and  toll 
of  the  most  revolting  violations  of  propriety,  mi 
barren  of  all  theatrical  effect.  With  the  old  Gre- 
cian tragedies  they  have  nothing  in  common  bol 
the  name,  the  exterior  form,  and  the  matter.  Then 
persons  are  neither  ideal  nor  real  men,  but  missba- 
pen  giants  of  puppets,  and  the  wire  that  moves  then 


1.  (Gelliat,  xiii.,  S.)— t.  (Macro)).,  SaU,  i.,  7>— 1.  (Da  OiaL 
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»  at  one  tune  an  unnatural  heroism,  at  another  a 
passion  alike  unnatural,  which  no  atrocity  of  guilt 
can  appal."  Still  they  have  had  admirers:  Hein- 
sius  ctills  the  Hippolytus  "  divine,"  and  prefers  the 
Troades  to  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides :  even  Racine 
has  borrowed  from  the  Hippolytus  in  his  Phedre. 

Roman  tragedians  sometimes  wrote  tragedies  on 
subjects  taken  fiom  their  national  history.  Pacu- 
rius,  e.  g.,  wrote  a  Paulut,  L.  Accius  a  BnUu$  and 
a  Deciiu.^  Curiatius  Maternus,  also  a  distinguish- 
ed orator  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  wrote  a  Domi- 
Sios  and  a  Cato,  the  latter  of  which  gave  offence  to 
the  rulers  of  the  state  {poierUium  animos  offendil*). 
The  fragments  of  the  Thyestes  of  Varius  are  given 
by  Bothius,  Pott.  Seen.  Lot.  Frag.,  p.  879. 

*TRAGOPO'GON  irpayonuyuv),  a  plant,  Goat's- 
beard.  According  to  Stackhouse,  it  is  the  Trago- 
pogon  OrietUalii.  Sprengel,  however,  prefers  the 
crucifolia.* 

•TRAGORIG'ANON  (Tpayopiymav),  a  species  of 
Thyme.  The  two  kinds  described  by  DIoscorides 
are  held  by  Sprengel  to  be  the  Tkymut  Tragoriga- 
num  and  the  Stocky i  glutiniua.* 

•TRAGOS  (Tpdyo(),  the  male  of  the  Caprahircus, 
I  the  ali  being  the  female.  '■  The  ancients  were 
luewise  acquainted  with  the  Wild  Goat,  or  Capra 
Ibex;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  akko  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  rpayiXafot  of  the  Septuagint  and  Diodorus 
Siculus."* 

*II.  A  plant  mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  and  now 
called  SaUola  Tragus.  III.  Another  plant,  men- 
tioned by  the  same  writer,  and  with  which  Spike- 
nard was  adulterated.  According  to  Clusios  and 
Sprengel,  it  is  the  Saxifraga  hiraUui.* 

TRA'GULA.    ( Vid.  Hasta,  p.  490.) 

TRANSA'CTIO  IN  VIA.    ( KiVJ.  Actio,  p  18.) 

TRA'NSFUGA.     (Vid.  Dkskrtor.) 

TRANSTRA.     {Vid.  Ships,  p.  893.) 

TRANSVE-CTIO  EQUITUM.  (Vid.  Equma, 
p.  416.) 

TPArMATOS  EK  nPONOI'AS  rPA*H  (rpou- 
tmrof  ix  irpovolai  ypa^).  Oar  principal  information 
respecting  this  action  is  derived  from  two  speeches 
of  Lysias,  namely,  n-pd;  lifiuva  and  ittfi  Tpai/iaroc 
U  rtpovoioi,  though  they  do  not  supply  us  with  many 
particulars.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  action 
could  not  be  brought  by  any  person  who  had  been 
wounded  or  assaulted  by  another,  but  that  it  was 
necessary  to  prove  that  there  had  been  an  intention 
to  murder  the  person  who  had  been  wounded ;  con- 
sequently, the  npdvoia  consisted  in  such  an  inten- 
tion. Cases  of  this  kind  were  brought  before  the 
.\reiopagus :  if  the  accused  was  found  guilty,  he 
was  exiled  from  the  state  and  his  property  confis- 
cated.' 

TREBO-NIA  LEX.    (Vid.  Lbx,  p.  686.) 

TRESVIRI.     ( Vid.  Teiuhvibi.) 

TRIA'RII  is  the  name  of  a  class  of  soldiers  be- 
longing to  the  infantry  of  the  Roman  legion.  Nie- 
buto*  supposes  that  the  name  was  derived  from 
their  being  formed  of  all  the  three  heavy-armed 
classes,  and  not  from  their  being  placed  in  the  third 
line  of  the  battle  array,'  so  that  the  triarians  form- 
ed thirty  centuries,  ten  belonging  to  each  class. 
Thus  the  triarians  would  have  existed  from  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Servian  centuries ;"  but,  so  long  as  the 
battle  array  of  a  legion  resembled  that  of  a  Macedo- 
Dian  phalanx,  the  triarians  could  not  be  in  the  line 
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of  battle.  They  ma/,  however,  nevertheless  ha  re  ev. 
istedwith  their  name  as  guards  of  the  camp,  where 
they  defended  the  walls  and  palisades,  for  which  pur- 
pose they  were  armed  with  javelins,  spears,  and 
swords.  Their  javelin  also  may  have  been  the  pilum 
at  an  early  time,  whence  their  name  Pilani.  If  the 
camp  did  not  require  a  guard,  the  triarii  would  of 
course  stand  by  their  comrades  in  the  phalanx.  In 
the  military  constitution  ascribed  to  Camillus,'  the 
triarii  formed  part  of  the  third  ordo,  consisting  of 
fifteen  maniples,  and  were  arrayed  behind  the  prin  ■ 
cipes.'  In  the  time  of  Polybius,  when  the  170  cen- 
turies no  longer  existed,  the  soldiers  of  the  infantry 
were  drawn  up  in  four  ranks,  according  to  their  age 
and  experience,  and  the  triarii  now  were  600  of  the 
oldest  veterans  of  a  legion,  and  formed  the  fourth 
rank,  where  they  were  a  kind  of  reserve.'  Their 
armour  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  hastati  and 
principes,  and  consisted  of  a  square  shield,  a  short 
Spanish  sword,  two  pila,  a  brass  helmet  with  a 
high  crest,  and  metal  plates  for  the  protection  of 
the  legs.*    (Vid.  Ahmt,  Rohan,  p.  103.) 

TRI'BULA  or  TRIBULUM  (Tpi66Xot),  a  corn- 
drag,  consisting  of  a  thick  and  ponderous  wooden 
board,  which  was  armed  underneath  with  pieces  oi 
iron  or  sharp  flints,  and  drawn  over  the  corn  by  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  either  the  driver  or  a  heavy  weight 
being  placed  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
the  grain  and  cutting  the  straw."  Together  with 
the  tribula,  another  kind  of  drag,  called  traha,  was 
also  sometimes  used,  which  it  is  probable  was  either 
entirely  of  stone  or  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree.* 
These  instruments  are  still  used  in  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Georgia,  and  Syria,  and  are  described  by  va- 
rious travellers  in  those  countries,  but  more  espe- 
cially by  Paul  Lucas,'  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,'  Jackson,' 
and  C.  Fellows."  The  com  is  threshed  upon  a  ci»i» 
cular  floor  (area,  liAuv),  either  paved,  made  of  bar* 
dened  clay,  or  of  the  natural  rock.  It  is  first  hea|h 
ed  in  the  centre,  and  a  person  is  constantly  occupied 
in  throwing  the  sheaves  under  the  drag  as  the  oxen 
draw  it  round.  Lucas  and  Fellows  have  given 
prints  representing  the  tribula  as  now  used  in  the 
East.  The  verb  tribulare"  and  the  verbal  noun  Irib- 
uiatio  were  applied  in  a  secondary  sense  to  denote 
affliction  in  general. 

TRrBULUS  (rpifoiof),  a  caltrop,  also  called  mu- 
rex. "    When  a  place  was  beset  with  troops,  the  one 


party  endeavoured  to  impede  the  cavalry  of  tLe 
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Mtiei  party,  eitner  by  throwing  before  them  caltrops, 
which  necessr.rily  lay  with  one  of  their  four  sharp 
points  tamed  upward,  or  by  burying  th"  caltrops 
with  one  point  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.'  The 
preceding  woodcut  is  takijn  from  a  bronze  caltrop 
dgured  by  Cayhis." 

♦TRIBTILUS  (TpifoXof ),  an  aquatic  plant,  produ- 
cing a  prickly  nut  having  a  triangular  form,  "  Wa- 
ter-chestnut" or  "Water-caltrops,"  the  Trapa  na- 
tans,  called  by  some  T^i'foXof  Imipoc.' 

•11.  Another  prickly  plant,  growing  among  com, 
the  Tribttlus  tenettrU,  or  Land-caltrops,  called  also 
rptfeXof  ;fep<TO40f .* 

TRIBUTS'AL,  a  raised  platform,  on  which  the 
pitetor  and  jndices  sat  in  the  Basilica.  It  is  descri- 
bed under  Basilica,  (p.  141). 

There  was  a  tribunal  in  the  camp,  which  was 
generally  formed  of  turf,  but  sometimes,  in  a  sta- 
tionary camp,  of  stone,  from  which  the  general  ad- 
dressed the  soldiers,  and  where  the  consul  and  trib- 
unes of  the  soldiers  administered  justice.  When 
the  general  addressed  the  anny  from  the  tribunal, 
the  standards  were  planted  in  f^ont  of  it,  and  the 
army  placed  round  it  in  order.  The  address  itself 
was  called  AUocutio.'    ( Vid.  Castra,  p.  SS3.) 

A  tribun^  was  sometiipcs  erected  in  honour  of  a 
deceased  imperator,  as,  for  example,  the  one  raised 
to  the  memory  of  Germanicf.t.' 

Pliny'  applies  the  term  Ui  .smbankments  against 
the  sea. 

TRIBUNI'CIA  lex.    (Vid.  Tribunos.) 

TRIBU'NUS.  This  word  seems  originally  to 
have  indicated  an  officer  connected  with  a'  tribe 
{(Tibttt),  or  who  represented  a  tribe  for  certain  pur- 
poses; and  this  is  indeed  the  character  of  the  offi- 
cers who  were  designated  by  it  in  the  earliest  times 
of  Rome,  and  may  be  traced,  also,  in  the  later  offi- 
cers of  ttiis  name.  We  subjoin  an  account  of  all 
the  Roman  officers  known  under  this  name. 

Tribonrs  of  thr  three  Ancient  Tribes.  At  the 
time  when  all  the  Roman  citizens  were  contained 
in  the  three  tribes  of  the  Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Lu- 
ceres,  each  of  them  was  headed  by  a  tribune  (i^vXap- 
;tof'),  and  these  three  tribunes  represented  their  re- 
spective tribes  in  all  civil,  religious,  and  military  af- 
fairs ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  in  the  city  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  tribes,  and  performed  the  sacra  on 
their  behalf,  and  in  times  of  war  they  were  their 
military  commanders.'  Niebuhr"  supposes  that  the 
tribunu*  cderum  was  the  tribune  of  the  Ramnes,  the 
oldest  and  noblest  among  the  three  tribes,  and  in 
this  opinion  he  is  foUowal  by  Giittling,"  though  it 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  Dionysius"  and  Pompo- 
niiis,"  according  to  whom  the  tribunus  celerum  was 
the  commander  of  the  celerei,  the  king's  body-guard, 
a  statement  which  is  rejected  by  Niebuhr  without 
any  ancient  authority,  except  that  Dionysius,  in  one 
passage,'*  vaguely  speaks  of  tribuni  celerum  in  the 
plural.  That,  however,  the  tribunus  celerum  was 
really  distinct  from  the  three  tribunes  of  the  tribes, 
18  acknowledged  by  Niebuhr  himself  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  his  work."  In  what  manner  the  tri- 
bunus celerum  was  appointed  is  uncertain  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  statement  of  Dionysius,  that  Tar- 
quiniiis  Superbus  gave  this  office  to  L.  Junius  Bru- 
tus, it  is  much  more  probable  that  he  was  elected 
i>y  the  tribes ;  for  we  find  that  when  the  imperium 
was  to  \»  conferred  upon  the  king,  the  comitia 
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were  held  under  the  presidency  of  .he  tr&nniM  •« 
lerum,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  kirig,  to  whom  Ikii 
officer  was  next  in  rank,  he  convoked  the  comitia : 
it  was  in  an  assembly  of  this  kind  that  Bmtos  {to- 
posed  to  deprive  Tarquinios  of  the  imperium.*  A 
law  passed  under  the  pteeidencyof  thetribonus  ee- 
len-m  was  called  a  lex  tribunida,  to  iistinguiaii  il 
from  one  passed  under  the  presidency  of  the  kinf . 
( Vid.  Reoia  Lex.)  The  tribunes  of  the  three  ■»- 
cient  tribes  ceased  to  be  appointed  when  these  trftei 
themselves  ceased  to  exist  as  poUtical  bodies,  and 
when  the  patricians  became  incorporated  in  the 
local  tribes  of  Servius  Tullius.    (Vxd.  Tinos,  Ro 

HAN.) 

Tribunes  of  the  Servian  Tribbs. — When  Ser- 
vius TuUius  divided  the  commonalty  into  thirty 
lo<»iI  tribes,  we  again  find  that  at  the  head  of  these 
tribes  there  was  a  tribune,  whom  Dionysius  caBs 
^Xapxof,  like  those  of  the  patrician  tribes.*  He 
mentions  them  only  in  connexion  with  the  city 
tribes,  but  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  each  of  the 
rustic  bribes  was  likewise  headed  by  a  tribune.  The 
duties  of  these  tribunes,  who  were  without  doubt 
the  most  distinguished  persons  in  their  respeGtive 
districts,  appear  to  have  consisted  at  first  in  keep- 
ing a  register  of  the  inhabitants  in  each  district  and 
of  their  property,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  and  fat 
levying  the  troops  for  the  armies.  When,  subse- 
quently, the  Roman  people  became  exempted  fron 
taxes,  the  main  part  of  their  business  was  takes 
from  them,  but  they  still  continued  to  exist.  Nie- 
buhr* supposes  that  the  tribuni  ararxi,  who  occra 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Republic,  were  only  the  sue- 
cessors  of  the  tribunes  of  the  tribes.  Varro*  speaks 
of  curatora  minium  tribuum,  a  name  by  whidr  he 
probably  means  the  tribunes  of  the  tribes.  When, 
in  the  year  406  B.C.,  the  custom  of  giving  pay  («<i- 
pendium)  to  the  soldiers  was  introduced,  each  of 
the  tribuni  lerarii  had  to  collect  the  tributum  in  his 
own  tribe,  and  with  it  to  pay  the  soldiers  ;*  and  in 
case  they  did  not  fulfil  this  duty,  the  soldiers  bad 
the  right  of  pignoris  capio  against  them.*  In  later 
times  their  duties  appear  to  have  been  csonfiaed  to 
collecting  the  tributum,  which  they  made  over  lo 
the  military  (luesturs  who  paid  the  soldiers.  (Tii. 
QcMSTOK.)  The  lex  Aurelia  (70  B.C.)  called  the 
tribuni  aerarii  to  the  exercise  of  judicial  fiinctioBs, 
along  with  the  senators  and  eqnites,  as  these  trib- 
unes represented  the  body  of  the  most  respectaUe 
citizens.'  But  of  this  distinction  they  were  subse- 
quently deprived  by  Julius  Ctesar.* 

Triboni  Plebis. — The  ancient  tribunes  of  the 
plebeian  tribes  had  undoubtedly  the  right  of  convo- 
kingthe  meetings  of  their  trib^  and  of  maintaiDiM 
the  privileges  granted  to  them  by  King  Servins,  ana 
subsequently  by  the  Valerian  laws.  But  this  pro- 
tection was  very  inadequate  against  the  insatiable 
ambition  and  usurpations  of  the  patricians.  When 
the  plebeians,  impoverished  by  long  wars,  and  eni- 
elly  oppressed  by  the  patricians,  at  last  seceded,  ia 
the  year  494  B.C.,  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  the  patriciaos 
were  obliged  to  grant  to  the  plebeians  the  right  of 
appointing  tribunes  {tribuni  fUhit)  with  more  efi- 
cient  powers  to  protect  their  own  order  than  those 
which  were  possessed  by  the  heads  of  the  trSies. 
The  purpose  for  which  they  were  appomted  was 
only  to  afford  protection  against  abuse  on  the  part 
of  the  patrician  magistrates  ;  and  that  they  mighl 
be  able  to  affi>rd  such  protection,  their  persons  were 
dedared  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  it  was  agread 
that  whoever  acted  against  this  inviolability  shooM 
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ke  an  ooUaw,  nnd  that  his  property  should  be  foi- 
feited  to  the  Temple  of  Ceres.'  This  decree  seems 
to  noDtain  evidence  that  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  in 
their  attempts  to  protect  members  or  their  own  or- 
der, had  been  subject  themselves  to  insult  and  mal- 
treatment ;  and  that  similar  things  occurred  even 
aAer  (be  sanctity  of  the  tribunes  was  established  by 
treaty,  may  be  inferred  frOm  the  fact  that,  some  time 
aller  the  tribuneship  was  instituted,  heavy  punish- 
ments were  again  enacted  against  those  who  should 
venture  to  annoy  a  tribune  when  he  was  making  a 
proposition  to  the  assembly  of  the  tribes.  7'he  law 
by  which  these  punishments  were  enacted  ordained 
that  no  one  should  oppose  or  interrupt  a  tribune 
while  addressing  the  people,  and  that  whoever 
should  act  contrary  to  this  ordinance,  should  give 
bail  to  the  tribunes  for  the  payment  of  whatever 
fine  they  should  affix  to  his  offeara  in  arraigning 
him  before  the  commonalty ;  if  he  refused  to  give 
bail,  his  life  and  property  were  forfeited.*  It  should, 
however,  be  observed,  that  this  law  belongs  to  a 
later  dale  than  that  assigned  to  :t  by  Dionysius,  as 
has  been  shown  by  Niebuhr  ;*  it  was,  m  all  probabil- 
ity, made  only  a  short  time  befoj«  its  firsi  application 
in  461  B.C.,  in  the  case  of  Cs^so  Quiiiclius.*  The 
tribunes  were  thus  enabled  t>j  afford  protection  to 
any  one  who  appealed  to  the  i°sembly  of  the  com- 
monalty, or  required  any  ot?':-i  assistance.  They 
were  essentially  the  repre8>.Mtatives  and  the  organs 
of  the  plebeian  order,  and  thtir  sphere  of  action  was 
the  comitia  tributa.  With  tLe  patricians  and  their 
comitia  they  had  nothing  to  do.  The  tribunes  them- 
selves, however,  were  not  judges,  and  could  inflict 
00  punishments,*  but  could  onl/  propose  the  impo- 
sition of  a  fine  to  the  commonalt)  (mdtam  irrogare). 
The  tribunes  were  thus,  in  their  origin,  only  a  pro- 
tecting magistracy  of  the  plebs ;  but,  in  the  course 
of  time,  their  power  increased  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  surpassed  that  of  all  other  magistrates,  and  the 
tribunes  then,  as  Niebuhr*  justly  remarks,  became 
%  magistracy  for  the  whole  Roman  people,  in  oppo- 
rition  to  the  senate  and  the  oligarchical  elements  in 
genera],  although  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
administration  of  the  government.  During  the  lat- 
ter period  of  the  Republic  they  became  true  tyrants, 
ind  Niebuhr  justly  compares  their  college,  such  as 
It  was  in  later  times,  to  the  National  Convention  of 
Vrance  during  the  first  revolution.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  great  and  numerous  abuses  which 
were  made  of  the  tribunitian  power  by  individuals, 
the  greatest  historians  and  statesmen  confess  that 
the  greatness  of  Rome  and  its  long  duration  are  in  a 
great  measure  attributable  to  the  institution  of  this 
office. 

As  regards  the  number  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  ^1  the  ancient  writers  agree  (see  the  passa- 
ges in  Niebuhr')  that  at  first  they  were  only  two, 
though  the  accounts  differ  as  to  the  names  of  the 
first  tribunes.  Soon  afterward,  however,  the  num- 
ber of  tribunes  was  increased  to  five,  one  being 
taken  from  each  of  the  five  classes.*  When  this 
increase  took  place  is  quite  uncertain.  According 
to  Dionysius,*  three  new  tribunes  were  added  imme- 
diately after  the  appointment  of  the  first  two.  Ci- 
cero" states,  that  the  year  after  the  institution  of 
the  tribunes  their  number  was  increased  to  ten; 
according  to  Livy,"  the  first  two  tribunes,  imme- 
diately after  their  appointment,  elected  themselves 
three  new  colleagues ;  according  to  Piso,"  there 
were  onlf  two  tribunes  down  to  the  time  of  the 
PubUlian  laws.    It  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
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ascertain  what  was  really  the  case:  thus  muct 
only  is  certain,  that  the  number  was  n>jt  increased 
to  ten  till  the  year  467  B.C ,  and  that  thert  twc 
were  taken  from  each  of  the  five  classes.'  Thi( 
number  appears  to  have  remained  unaltered  down 
to  the  end  of  the  Empire. 

The  time  when  the  tribsr.es  ^vere  elected  was 
according  to  Dionysius,*  always  on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, although  it  is  evident  from  Cicero*  that  ii 
his  time,  at  least,  the  election  took  place  a.  d.  xvi 
Kal.  Sextil.  (17th  of  July).  It  is  almost  superfluous 
to  state  that  none  but  plebeians  were  eligible  to  the 
office  of  tribune ;  hence,  when,  towards  the  end  of 
the  Republic,  patricians  wished  to  obtain  the  office, 
they  were  obliged  first  to  renounce  their  own  order 
and  to  become  plebeians  {tii.  Pxtricii,  p.  743) ; 
hence,  also,  nnder  the  Empire,  it  was  thought  that 
the  princeps  should  not  be  tribune  b<»»use  he  was 
a  patrician.*  But  the  influence  which  belonged  tu 
this  office  was  too  great  for  the  emperors  not  to 
covet  it.  Hence  Augustus  was  made  tribune  for 
life.*  During  the  Republic,  however,  the  old  regu- 
lations remained  in  force  even  after  the  tribanef 
had  ceased  to  be  the  protectors  of  the  plebs  alone. 
The  only  instance  in  which  patricians  were  elected 
to  the  tribuneship  is  mentioned  by  Livy,'  and  thik 
was  probably  the  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  di- 
vide the  tribuneship  between  the  two  orders.  Al- 
though nothing  appears  to  be  more  natural  than 
that  the  tribunes  should  originally  have  been  elect- 
ed by  that  body  of  the  Roman  citizens  which  they 
represented,  yet  the  subject  is  involved  in  consid- 
erable obscurity.  Cicero'  states  that  they  were 
elected  by  the  comitia  of  the  curies ;  the  same  is 
implied  in  the  accounts  of  Dionysius'  and  Livy,*  ac- 
cording to  whom  the  comitia  of  the  tribes  did  not 
obtain  this  right  till  the  lex  Publilia  (472  B.C."). 
Niebuhr  thinks"  that,  down  to  the  Publilian  law, 
they  were  elected  by  the  centuries,  the  classes  of 
which  they  represented  in  their  number,  and  that 
the  curies,  as  Dionysius  himself  mentions  in  an- 
other place,"  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  election 
except  to  sanction  it.  The  election  in  the  comitia 
of  the  centuries,  however,  does  not  remove  the  dif- 
ficulties, whence  Gottlr.g"  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  tribunes,  before  the  expiration  of  their  office, 
appointed  their  successoi-s,  after  a  previous  consult- 
ation with  the  pieoeians.  The  necessity  of  the 
sanction  by  the  curies  cannot  be  doubted,  bat  it  ap 
pears  to  have  ceased  even  some  time  before  the 
Publilian  law."  After  this  time  it  is  never  heard  o> 
again,  and  the  election  of  the  tribunes  was  left  en- 
tirely to  the  comitia  tributa,  which  were  convoked 
and  held  for  this  purpose  by  the  old  tribunes  previ- 
ous to  the  expiration  of  their  office."  One  of  the 
old  tribunes  was  appointed  by  lot  to  preside  at  the 
election."  As  the  meeting  could  not  be  prolonged 
after  sunset,  and  the  business  was  to  be  completed 
in  one  day,  it  sometimes  happened  that  it  was 
obliged  to  break  up  before  the  election  was  comple- 
ted, and  then  those  who  were  elected  filled  up  the 
legitimate  number  of  the  college  by  co-optatio." 
But,  in  order  to  pret^nt  this  irregularity,  the  trib- 
une L.  Tiebonius,  in  448  B.C.,  got  an  ordinance 
passed,  according  to  which  the  college  of  the  trib- 
unes should  never  be  completed  by  co-optatio,  but 
the  elections  should  be  continued  on  the  second  day, 
if  they  were  not  completed  on  the  first,  till  the  num- 
ber ten  was  made  up."    The  place  where  the  elec- 
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uon  01  die  tribunes  was  held  was  originally  and 
lawfally  the  Forum,  afterward,  also,  the  Campus 
MartfUs,  and  sometimes  the  area  of  the  Capitol. 

We  now  proceed  to  trace  the  gradual  growth  of 
the  tribunitian  power.  Although  its  original  char- 
acter was  merely  auxilium  or  poiidcia  against  pa- 
trician magistrates,  the  plebeians  appear  early  to 
have  regarded  their  tribunes  also  as  mediators  or 
arbitrators  in  matters  among  themselves.  This 
statement  of  Lydus*  has  been  pointed  out  by  Wal- 
ter,' The  whole  power  possessed  hv  the  college  of 
tribunes  was  designated  by  the  name  tribunueia  po- 
ttitat,  and  extended  at  no  time  farther  than  one 
mile  beyond  the  gates  of  the  city ;  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  this  they  came  under  the  imperium  of 
the  magistrates,  like  every  other  citizen.*  As  they 
were  the  public  guardians,  it  was  necessary  that 
every  one  should  have  access  to  them,  and  at  any 
time :  hence  the  doors  of  their  houses  were  open 
(lay  and  night  for  all  who  were  in  need  of  help  and 
protection,  which  they  were  empowered  to  afford 
against  any  one,  even  against  the  highest  magis- 
trates. For  the  same  reason,  a  tribune  was  not  al- 
lowed to  be  absent  from  the  city  for  a  whole  day 
except  during  the  Feriee  Latinee,  when  the  whole 
people  were  sisserohled  on  the  Alban  Mount.* 

In  the  year  456  B.C.,  the  tribunes,  in  opposition 
to  the  consuls,  assumed  the  right  to  convoke  the 
senate,  in  order  to  lay  before  it  a  rogation  and  dis- 
cuss the  same  ;*  for  until  that  time  the  consuls 
alone  had  the  right  of  laying  plebiscita  before  the 
senate  for  approbation.  Some  years  after,  462 
B.C.,  the  tribunes  demanded  of  the  consuls  to  re- 
quest the  senate  to  make  a  senatus  consultum  for 
the  appointment  of  persons  to  frame  a  new  legis- 
lation, and  during  the  discussions  on  this  subject 
the  tribunes  themselves  were  present  in  the  sen- 
ate.* The  written  legislation  which  the  tribunes 
then  wished  can  only  have  related  to  their  own  or- 
der ;  but  as  such  a  legislation  would  only  have  wi- 
dened the  breach  between  the  two  orders,  they  af- 
terward gave  way  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  pa- 
tricians, and  the  new  legislation  was  to  embrace 
both  orders.'  From  the  second  decemvirate  the 
tribuneship  was  suspended,  but  was  restored  after 
the  legislation  was  completed,  and  now  assumed  a 
different  character  from  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  tribes.  {Vid.  Tribos,  Koman.)  The 
tribunes  now  had  the  right  to  be  present  at  the  de- 
liberations of  the  senate  ;*  but  they  did  not  sit 
among  the  senators  themselves,  but  upon  benches 
before  the  opened  doors  of  the  senate-house.*  The 
inviolability  of  the  tribunes,  which  bad  before  only 
rested  upon  a  contract  between  the  two  estates, 
was  now  sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  a  law  of  M. 
Horatius.'*  As  the  tribes  now  also  included  the  pa- 
tricians and  their  clients,  the  tribunes  might  natu- 
rally be  asked  to  interpose  on  behalf  of  any  citizen, 
whether  patrician  or  plebeian.  Hence  Uie  patri- 
cian ex-decemvir,  Appius  Claudius,  implored  the 
protection  of  the  tribunes."  About  this  time  the 
tribunes  also  acquired  the  right  of  taking  the  auspi- 
ces in  the  assemblies  of  the  tribes."  They  also  as- 
sumed again  the  right,  which  they  had  exercised 
before  the  time  of  the  decemvirate,  of  bringing  patri- 
cians who  had  violated  thu  rights  of  the  plebeians 
before  the  comitia  of  the  tribes,  as  is  clear  from 
several  instances."  Respecting  the  authority  which 
a  plebiscitum  proposed  to  the  tribes  by  a  tribune 
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received  through  the  lex  Valeria,  see  PLiiiicmra 
While  the  cculege  thus  gained  outwaidly  nra 
strength  every  day,  a  change  tcrak  place  in  its  i» 
ternal  organization,  which  to  some  extent  paraly^ 
zed  its  powers.  Before  the  year  394  B.C.,  eTeiy. 
thing  had  been  decided  in  the  coUege  by  a  majori- 
ty ;'  but  about  this  time,  we  do  not  know  how,  a 
change  was  introduced,  which  made  the  oppositioB 
(intercaavi)  of  one  tribune  sufficient  to  render  a 
resolution  of  his  colleagues  void.*  This  new  regu- 
lation does  not  appear  in  operation  till  394  and  9S9 
B.C.  ;*  the  old  one  was  still  applied  in  B.C.  4SI 
and  415.*  From  their  right  of  appearing  in  the 
senate,  and  of  taking  part  in  its  discussions,  and 
from  their  being  the  representatives  of  the  whole 
people,  they  gr»tually  obtained  the  right  of  inter- 
cession against  any  action  ^t'hich  a  magistrate 
might  undertake  during  the  time  of  his  office,  and 
this  even  without  giving  any  reason  for  it.*  Thus 
we  find  a  tribune  preventing  a  consul  conTOktng 
the  senate,*  preventing  the  proposal  of  new  bwa 
or  elections  in  the  comitia  -,'  and  they  interceded 
against  the  official  fiinctions  of  the  cenaors,*  and 
even  against  a  command  issued  by  the  praetor.* 
In  the  same  manner,  a  tribune  might  place  his  veto 
upon  an  ordinance  of  the  senate,"  and  thus  either 
compel  the  senate  to  submit  the  subject  in  questioii 
to  a  fresh  consideration,  or  to  raise  the  session." 
In  order  to  propose  a  measure  to  the  senate,  they 
might  themselves  convoke  a  meeting,"  or,  when  it 
had  been  convoked  by  a  consul,  they  mi^vt  make 
their  proposal  even  in  opposition  to  the  consul,  a 
right  which  no  other  magistrates  had  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  consuls.  The  senate,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  itself,  in  certain  cases,  recourse  to  the 
tribunes.  Thus,  in  431  B.C.,  it  requested  the  trib- 
unes to  compel  the  consuls  to  appoint  a  dictatu, 
in  compliance  with  the  decree  of  the  senate,  and 
the  tribunes  compelled  the  consuls,  by  threatening 
them  with  imprisonment,  to  appoint  A.  Poatumim 
Tubertus  dictator."  From  this  time  forward  we 
meet  with  several  instances  in  which  the  tribune* 
compelled  the  consuls  to  comply  with  the  dectee* 
of  the  senate,  W  mm  ttttnt  in  auttorilalt  tetuLhu, 
and  to  execute  its  commands."  In  their  reUlioD 
to  the' senate,  a  change  was  introduced  by  tb«-  '^ 
bitcilum  Atiniun,  which  ordained  that  a  tribune,  bf 
virtue  of  his  office,  should  be  a  senator."  'Wbea 
this  plebiscitum  was  made  is  uncertain,  but  «€ 
know  that  in  170  B.C.  it  was  not  yet  in  operatioa'* 
It  probably  originated  with  C.  Atinius,  who  was 
tribune  in  B.C.  132."  But  as  the  quaestorsbip,  at 
least  in  later  times,  was  the  office  whi(^  persons 
held  previously  to  the  tribuneship,  and  as  the  qiues- 
torship  itself  conferred  upon  a  person  the  right  of 
a  senator,  the  law  of  Atinius  was  in  most  cases  sn 
perfluous. 

In  their  relation  to  other  magistrates  we  may 
observe,  that  the  right  of  intercessio  was  not  con- 
fined to  stopping  a  magistrate  in  his  proceedings, 
but  they  might  even  command  their  viatores  (n^ 
Viatob)  to  seize  a  consul  or  a  censor,  to  ioqirisoe 
hun,  or  to  throw  him  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock.'* 
It  is  mentioned  by  Labeo  and  Varro"  that  the  trib- 
unes, when  they  brought  an  accusation  agaiMi 
any  one  before  the  people,  had  the  right  offrtke^' 
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tw.  bat  not  the  right  of  vocatio ;  that  is,  they  might 
oommand  a  person  to  be  dragged  b; -their  viatores 
before  the  comitia,  but  not  to  summon  him.  An 
attempt  to  account  for  this  singularity  is  made  by 
QeUius.'  They  might,  as  in  earlier  times,  propose 
a  fine  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  person  accused  before 
the  comitia,  but  in  some  cases  they  dropped  this 
proposal,  and  treated  the  case  as  a  capital  one.* 
The  college  of  tribunes  had  also  the  power  of  ma- 
tting edicte,  as  that  mentioned  by  Cicero.*  In  ca- 
•es  in  which  one  member  of  the  college  opposed  a 
resolution  of  his  colleagues,  nothing  could  bis  done, 
and  the  measure  was  dropped ;  but  this  usetul 
check  was  removed  by  the  example  of  C.  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  in  which  a  precedent  was  given  for  pro- 
posing to  the  people  that  a  tribune  obstinately  per- 
sisting on  his  veto  should  be  deprived  of  his  office.* 

From  the  time  of  the  Hortensian  law,  the  power 
of  the  tribunes  bad  been  gradually  rising  to  such  a 
height  that  there  was  no  other  in  the  state  to  equal 
it,  whence  Velleius*  even  speaks  of  the  imperium 
of  tribunes.  They  had  acquired  tlie  right  of  pro- 
posing to  the  comitia  tributa,  or  the  senate,  meas- 
ures on  nearly  all  the  important  aifairs  of  the  state, 
and  it  wouid  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  cases  in 
which  their  power  was  manifested.  Their  propo- 
se were  indeed  usually  made  ex  auctoritate  sena- 
tus,  or  had  been  communicated  to  and  approved  by 
it  ;*  but  cases  in  which  the  people  themselves  bad  a 
dii«ct  interest,  such  as  a  general  legal  reflation,' 
the  granting  of  the  franchise,'  the  alteration  of  the 
attributes  of  a  magistrate,'  and  others,  might  be 
brought  before  the  people,  without  their  having 
previously  been  communicated  to  the  senate,  though 
there  are  also  instances  of  the  contrary.  '*  Subjects 
belonging  to  the  administration  could  not  be  brought 
before  the  tribes  without  the  tribunes  having  pre- 
viously received  through  the  consuls  the  auctoritas 
of  the  senate.  This,  however,  was  done  very  fre- 
<|nently,  and  hence  we  have  mention  of  a  number 
of  plebiscita  on  matters  of  administration.  (See 
a  list  of  them  in  Walter,  p.  133,  n.  11.)  It  some- 
tinies  even  occurs  that  tlie  tribunes  brought  the 
question  concerning  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  be- 
fore the  tribes,  and  then  compelled  the  senate  to 
ratify  the  resolution  as  expressing  the  wish  of  the 
whole  people."  Sulla,  in  his  reform  of  the  consti- 
tution on  the  early  aristocratic  principles,  left  to 
the  tribunes  only  the  jus  auxiliandi,  but  deprived 
them  of  the  right  of  making  legislative  or  other 
proposals,  either  to  the  senate  or  the  comitia,  with- 
out having  previously  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
senate.  ( Vid.  Tribub,  Roman.)  But  this  arrange- 
ment did  not  last,  for  Pompey  restored  to  them 
their  former  rights." 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic,  when 
the  office  of  qusstor  was  in  most  cases  held  imme- 
diately before  that  of  tribune,  the  tribunes  were 
generally  elected  from  among  the  senators,  and 
this  continued  to  be  the  same  under  the  Empire.'* 
Sometimes,  however,  equites  also  obtained  the  of- 
ice,  and  tliereby  became  members  of  the  senate,'* 
where  they  were  considered  of  equal  rank  with 
.he  quaestors.'*  Tribunes  of  the  people  contin- 
\.ed  to  exist  down  to  the  fifth  century  of  our  sra, 
though  their  powers  became  naturally  much  limit- 
ed, especially  in  the  reign  of  Nero.'*  They  contin- 
ued, however,  to  have  the  right  of  intercession 
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against  decrees  of  the  senate  and  on  beliaU*  of  in 
jured  individuals.' 

TrIBUNI    MILlTOa    COM    COKSULARI    POTESTATC— 

When,  in  445  B.C.,  the  tribune  C.  Canuleius  brought 
forward  the  rogation  that  the  consulsliip  should  n«t 
he  confined  to  either  order,*  the  patricians  evadeu 
the  attempt  by  a  change  in  the  constitution  ;  the 
powers  which  had  hitherto  been  united  in  the  con- 
sulship were  now  divided  between  two  new  magis- 
trates, viz.,  the  tribuni  militum  cum  conrulari  po- 
ttttate  and  the  censors.  Consequently,  in  444  B.  C, 
three  military  tribunes,  with  consular  power,  were 
appointed,  and  to  this  (  ffice  the  plebeians  were  to  be 
equally  eligible  with  tl  e  patricians.*  In  the  follow- 
ing period,  however,  the  people  were  to  be  at  liber- 
ty, on  the  proposal  of  the  senate,  to  decide  whether 
consuls  were  to  be  elected  according  to  the  old  ens 
torn,  or  consular  tribunes.  Henceforth  for  many 
years,  sometimes  consuls  and  sometunes  consu- 
lar tribunes  were  appointed,  and  the  number  of 
the  latter  varied  from  three  to  four,  until,  in  408 
B.C.,  it  was  increased  to  six,  and  as  the  censors 
were  regarded  as  their  colleagues,  we  have  some- 
times mention  of  eight  tribunes.*  At  last,  howev 
er,  in  367  B.C.,  the  office  of  these  tribunes  was 
abolished  by  the  Licinian  law,  and  the  consulship 
was  restsred.  These  consular  tribunes  were  elect- 
ed in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  and  undoubtedly 
with  less  solemn  auspices  than  the  consuls.  Con- 
cerning the  irregularity  of  their  number,  see  Nie- 
buhr,  ii.,  p.  325,  <&c. ;  p.  389,  &c. — Compare  Got- 
tlii^,  p.  326,  (be. 

Tkibdni  Militarib  were  officers  in  the  Roman 
armies.  Their  number  in  a  legion  was  originally 
four,  or,  according  to  Varro,  three,  and  they  were 
appointed  by  the  generals  themselves.  In  the  year 
363  B.C.,  it  was  decreed  that  henceforth  six  o:' 
these  military  tribtmes  should  always  be  appointed 
in  the  comitia,  probably  the  comitia  of  the  centu- 
ries*  Those  who  were  appointed  by  the  consuls 
were  distinguished  from  those  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple (comitittti)  by  the  name  of  Rufluli.'  The  num- 
ber of  tribunes  in  each  legion  was  subsequently  in- 
creased to  six,  and  their  appointment  was  some- 
times left  altogether  to  the  consuls  and  praetors,' 
though  subsequently  we  find  again  that  part  ol 
them  were  appointed  by  the  people*  Their  duties 
consisted  in  keeping  order  among  the  soldiers  in 
the  camp,  in  superintending  their  military  exerci- 
ses, inspecting  outposts  and  sentinels,  procuring 
provisions,  settling  disputes  among  soldiers,  super- 
intending their  health,  &c.   Compare  Abhy,  Roman. 

Tribdncb  Voluptatdm  was  an  officer  who  does 
not  occur  till  after  the  time  of  Diocletian,  and  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  all  public  amusements, 
especially  of  theatrical  performances.' 

TRIBUS  (GREEK)  (iiUv,  *v^).  In  the  ear 
liest  times  of  Greek  history,  mention  is  made  of 
people  being  divided  into  tribes  and  clans.  Homer 
speaks  of  such  divisions  in  terms  which  seem  to 
imply  that  they  were  elements  that  entered  into  the 
composition  of  every  community.  Nestor  advises 
Agamemnon  to  arrange  his  army  Kara  ^iXn,  xord 
^rpof,  so  that  each  may  be  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  its  neighbours.'*  A  person  not  included 
in  any  clan  (ifp^rup)  was  regarded  as  a  vagrant  or 
outlaw."  These  divisions  were  rather  natural  than 
political,  depending  on  family  connexion,  and  arising 
out  of  those  times  when  each  head  of  a  family  ex- 
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ercised  a  patriarchal  sway  over  its  members.  The 
bond  was  cemented  by  religious  commonion,  sacri- 
fices, and  festivals,  which  all  the  family  or  clansmen 
attended,  and  at  which  the  chief  usually  presided, 
llie  aggregate  of  such  communities  formed  a  politi- 
ml  society.'  In  the  ages  succeeding,  the  heroic 
tribes  and  clans  continued  to  exist,  though,  in  the 
progreso  of  civilization,  they  became  more  extended, 
and  assumed  a  territorial  or  political  rather  than  a 
fraternal  character.  The  tribes  were  not,  in  gen- 
aral,  distinctions  between  nobles  and  commons,  un- 
less the  people  were  of  dia°erent  races,  or  unless 
there  bad  been  an  accession  of  foreigners,  who 
were  not  blended  with  the  original  inhabitants.  It 
is  tme  that,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  nobles 
or  privileged  classes  sprang  up  in  various  countries, 
by  reason  either  of  wealth,  or  of  personal  merit,  or 
descent  from  the  ancient  kings ;  and  that,  in  some 
cases,  all  the  land  was  possessed  by  them,  as  by 
the  Gamori  of  Syracuse  ;*  sometimes  their  property 
was  inalienable,  as  under  our  feudal  law ;'  and  the 
Bacchiadee  are  an  instance  of  a  noble  family  who 
intermarried  only  among  themselves.*  Still,  how- 
ever, as  a  general  rule,  there  was  no  decided  sep- 
aration of  tribe,  much  less  of  caste,  between  nobles 
and  commons  of  the  same  race.  Nor  was  there 
any  such  distinction  of  a  sncerdotal  order.  The 
priestly  function  was  in  eatly  times  united  to  that 
of  the  king  ;•  afterward  the  {cicsthood  of  particular 
deities  became  hereditary  in  certain  families,  owing 
either  to  a  supposed  transmission  of  prophetic  pow- 
er, as  in  the  case  of  the  Eumolpids,  Brancbidc, 
lamidee,  or  to  accidental  circumstances,  as  in  the 
case  of  Telines  of  Gela  ;*  but  the  priests  were  not 
separated,  as  an  order,  from  the  rest  of  the  people.^ 
Tiie  most  important  distinctions  of  a  class-like  na- 
ture between  people  living  under  the  same  govern- 
tnent,  arose  in  those  countries  that  were  conquered 
by  the  migratory  hordes  of  Thessalians,  Boeotians, 
and  D  irians,  in  the  century  subsequent  to  the  he- 
roic age.  The  revolutions  which  they  effected, 
though  varying  in  different  places  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, had  in  many  respects  a  uniform  char- 
acter. The  conquering  body  took  possession  of  the 
country,  and  became  its  lords ;  the  original  inhabi- 
tants, reduced  to  subjection,  and  sometimes  to 
complete  vassalage  or  servitude,  remained  a  distinct 
people  or  tribe  from  the  conquerors.  The  former 
built  cities,  usually  at  the  foot  of  some  citadel  that 
had  belonged  to  the  ancient  princes,  where  they 
resided,  retaining  their  mUitary  discipline  and  mar- 
tial habits ;  while  a  rural  popalation,  consisting 
principally  of  the  former  natives,  but  partly,  also,  of 
the  less  warlike  of  the  invaders,  and  partly  of  fresh 
emigrants  invited  or  permitted  by  them  to  settle, 
dwelt  in  the  surrounding  villages,  and  received  the 
name  of  Tlepioucot.  The  condition  of  the  Lacede- 
monian ittpioiKoi  is  spoken  of  under  Pekicecoi.  A 
similar  class  arose  in  most  of  the  countries  so  colo- 
nized, as  in  Argos,  Corinth,  Elis,  Crete,  &c.*  But 
their  condition  varied  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  invaders  effected  their  settlement,  and 
uther  circumstances  and  events  prior  or  subsequent 
to  that  time.  In  many  places  the  new-comer  was 
received  under  a  treaty,  or  upon  more  equitable 
terms,  so  that  a  union  of  citizenship  would  take 
idace  between  them  and  the  original  inhabitants. 
This  was  the  case  in  Elis,  Messenia,  Phlius,  Tree- 
ten.*    So  the  Cretans,  who  invaded  Miletus,  min- 
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gled  with  the  ancient  Carians,  aid  the  loaiam 
with  the  Cretans  and  Carians  of  Colophon.'  lb 
Megara,  the  ruling  class,  after  a  lapse  of  some  tioK, 
amalgamated  with  the  lower.*  In  other  places  the 
nepfoixoi  were  more  degraded.  Thus  in  Sicyoo  they 
were  compelled  to  wear  e)<<.;«kins,  and  cilled  w- 
TovoKofdpot^  in  EpidauTh  ^ey  were  styled  toA 
iTo6e(,  dtuly-fooled,  a  name  which  denoted  tbea 
agrifjultural  occupation,  but  was  meant  as  a  nuifc 
of  contempt.*  But  in  general  they  formed  a  sort  of 
middle  order  between  the  ruling  people  and  the  serf 
or  slave.  Thus  in  Argos  there  was  a  class  of  per- 
sons called  Gymnetii  or  Gymneta,  corresponding  tc 
the  Helots.  ( F«<.  Gymhbsioi  )  So  in  Tfaessaly,  iq 
the  districts  not  immediately  occupied  by  the  Thes- 
salian  invaders,  there  dwelt  a  popalation  of  ancient 
yEoIians,  who  were  not  serfs,  like  the  Penesta 
{vid.  Pbnkstai),  but  only  tributary  snbjecta,  who 
retained  their  personal  liberty,  though  not  admitted 
to  the  rank  of  citizens.*  So  also  in  Crete  thne 
were  the  Dorian  freemen,  the  vtploucoi,  or  dd  in- 
habitants, similar  to  the  Lacednmonians,  and  the 
slaves  {vid.  Coshi,  p.  316).  We  may  obsierve  that 
the  term  nefHoucoi  is  sometimes  used  in  rather  a 
different  sense  ;  as  when  Xenophon  gives  that 
name  to  the  Thespians,  who  were  not  the  sabjects 
of  the  Thebans,  as  the  Acheans  were  of  the  Spar- 
tans.* In  some  of  the  maritime  states  the  condi- 
tion of  the  subject  classes  was  somewhat  diflerent , 
they  were  suflhred  to  reside  more  in  the  town,  as 
in  Corinth,  where  they  were  artisans ;  atTarentom, 
where  they  were  fishermen.' 

The  ruling  people,  thus  remaining  distinct  from 
the  rest,  were  themselves  divided  into  tribes  and 
other  sections.  Of  the  Dorian  race  there  were 
originally  three  tribes,  traces  of  which  are  found  in 
all  the  countries  which  they  colonized.  Hence 
they  are  called  by  Homer  &upuef  TpixaUef*  These 
tribes  were  the  TUttf,  Ilu/i^Xot,  and  Av^uuvna. 
or  Av/(£vtr.  The  first  derived  their  name  from  Hyl 
Ins,  son  of  Hercules,  the  last  two  from  Pamphyin* 
anct  Dymas,  who  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  last 
expedition  when  the  Dorians  took  possession  of  thr 
Peloponnesus.  The  Hyllean  tribe  was  perhaps  the 
one  of  highest  dignity ;  but  at  Sparta  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  much  distinction,  for  all  tha 
freemen  there  were,  by  the  constitution  of  Lycor- 
gns,  on  a  footing  of  equality.  To  these  three  tribes 
others  were  added  in  different  places,  either  wh«i 
the  Dorians  were  joined  by  other  foreign  allies,  or 
when  some  of  the  old  inhabitants  were  admitted  to 
the  rank  of  citizenship  or  equal  privileges.  Thus 
the  Cadmean  .£geids  are  said  by  Herodotus  to  have 
been  a  great  tril^  at  Sparta,  descended  (as  he  says) 
from  iCgeus,  grandson  of  Theras,*  though  otbera 
have  thought  they  were  incorporated  with  the  three 
Doric  tril^.'*  At  Argos,  .£gina,  and  Epidaunm, 
there  was  an  Hymethian  tribe  besides  the  three 
Doric."  In  Sicyon,  Clisthenes,  having  changed  the 
names  of  the  Doric  tribes  to  degrade  and  insalt 
their  members,  and  given  to  a  fourth  tribe,  to  which 
he  himself  belonged,  the  name  of  Arehelai,  sixty 
years  after  his  death  the  Doric  names  were  re- 
stored, and  a  fourth  tribe  added,  called  klytaXitt, 
from  iEgialeus,  son  of  the  Aiigive  herp  AdrastDS.** 
Eight  tribes  are  mentioned  in  Corinth,'*  four  in  T*> 
gea.'*  In  Elis  there  were  twelve  tribes,  that  we« 
afterward  reduced  to  eight  by  a  war  with  the  Arca- 
dians,'* from  which  they  appear  to  have  been  geo- 
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graphical  dWisions.'  Sometimes  we  find  mention 
of  onljr  one  of  the  Doric  tribes,  as  of  the  Hylleans 
in  Cydonia,*  the  Dymanes  in  Halicamassas,  which 
probably  arose  trom  colonies  having  been  founded 
by  the  members  of  one  tribe  only.' 

Of  all  the  Dorian  people,  the  Spartans  kept  them- 
selves the  longest  unmixed' with  foreign  blood.  So 
jealous  were  they  to  maintain  tbeir  exclusive  privi- 
leges, that  they  had  only  admitted  two  men  into 
tMir  body  before  the  time  of  Herodotus.*  After- 
ward their  numbers  were  occasionally  recruited  by 
the  admission  of  Laconians,  Helots,  and  foreigners; 
but  this  was  done  very  sparingly,  until  the  time  of 
Agis  and  Cleomenes,  who  created  large  nnmbers  of 
citizens.  But  we  cannot  farther  pursue  this  sub- 
ject.* 

The  subdivision  of  tribes  into  ^rpiai  or  varixu, 
ytv^,  Tpinvec,  &.C.,  appears  to  have  prevailed  in 
various  places.*  At  Sparta  each  tribe  contained 
ten  iiSal,  a  word,  like  xu/tai,  denoting  a  local  divis- 
ion or  district ;  each  ois  contained  ten  rpiaKaiec, 
communitieii  containing  thirty  families.  But  very 
little  appears  to  be  known  of  these  divisions,  bow 
far  they  were  local,  or  how  far  genealogical.  After 
the  time  of  Cleomenes  the  old  system  of  tribes  was 
changed ;  new  ones  were  created  corresponding  to 
the  diiTerent  quarters  of  the  town,  and  seem  to  have 
been  live  in  number.^ 

The  four  Ionian  tribes,  Teleontes  or  Ocleontes, 
Hopletes,  Argadenses,  iEgicorenses,  who  are  spo- 
ken of  below  in  reference  to  Attica,  were  found  also 
in  Cyzicam.  In  Samos  a  ^vX^  AhxptovlTi  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,*  which  was  probably  a  Carian 
race  that  mingled  with  the  lonians.  In  Ephesus 
five  tribes  are  mentioned,  of  different  races.  With 
respect  to  these,  the  reader  is  refened  to  Wach- 
sniutb,  II.,  i.,  16. 

The  first  Attic  tribes  that  we  read  ot  are  said  to 
have  existed  in  the  reign,  or  soon  after  the  reign,  of 
Cfcrops,  and  were  called  Ceeropit  (Ke«p(«r(f),  Aur 
tocktkon  (Kir6;ifiuv),  Actaa  {'AKraia),  and  Paralia 
(H  dooAta).  In  the  reign  of  a  subsequent  king,  Cra- 
naas,  these  names  were  changed  to  Cranait  (,Kpa- 
vai(),  Auhu  ('Ardtf),  Mcsogaa  (Me^o^am),  and 
Diaerit  {Ataxpii)'  Afterward  we  find  a  new  set 
of  names:  Diat^Aidi),  Aihenai*  {'A&^at^'/,  Poiido- 
rda*  (Jlooeiiuviui),  and  Hephtutias  ('H^aiirruif), 
evidently  derived  from  the  deities  who  were  wor- 
shipped  in  the  country.*  Some  of  those  secondly 
mentioned,  if  not  all  of  them,  seem  to  have  been 
geographical  divisions ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  if  not  independent  communities,  they  were  at 
least  connected  by  a  very  weak  bond  of  union. 
But  all  these  tribes  were  superseded  by  four  others, 
which  were  probably  founded  soon  after  the  Ionic 
settlement  in  Attica,  and  seem  (as  before  observed) 
to  have  been  adopted  by  other  Ionic  colonies  out  of 
Greece.  The  names  Oelemtet  (VeiiovTt^),  Hop- 
letes {'OvXriTec),  Argades  {' ApydSetf),  JEgiearea  (Al- 
yiKopelc),  are  said  by  Herodotus"  to  have  bieen 
derived  from  the  suns  of  Ion,  son  of  Xuthns."  Upon 
this,  however,  many  donbts  have  been  thrown  by 
modern  writers,  who  have  suggested  various  theo- 
ries of  their  own,  more  or  less  ingenious,  to  which 
reference  vWl  be  found  in  the  books  cited  below.  It 
is  impossible,  within  our  limits,  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion at  any  length.  The  etymology  of  the  last 
three  names  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  tribes 
were  so  called  from  the  occupations  which  their 
respective  members  followed  ;  the  Hopletes  being 
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the  armed  men  or  warriors ;  the  irgades,  labour 
ers  or  husbandmen;  the  iEgicoies,  goatherds  n- 
shepherds.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  discover  u 
the  first  name  any  such  meaning,  unless  TiAeovrtc, 
and  not  VtXiovTt(,  be  the  true  reading,  in  which 
case  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  tribe  might  be  a 
sacerdotal  order,  from  reActv,  used  in  its  religiooa 
sense ;  or  a  peasantry  who  paid  rent  to  the  lords 
of  the  soil,  from  Ttixtv,  in  the  sense  (o  pay.  Against 
the  former  of  these  interpretations  it  may  be  ob- 
jected, that  no  trace  of  a  priestly  order  is  to  be 
found  in  later  times  of  Attic  history ;  and  against 
the  latter,  that  the  Argades  and  the  Teleontes 
would  denote  a  similar  class  of  people,  unless  we 
resort  to  another  interpretation  of  the  word  Arga- 
des, viz.,  artitaru,  who  would  hardly  constitute  a 
distinct  tribe  in  so  eariy  a  period  of  society.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  Argades  and  .^i- 
cores  may  be  taken  to  signify  a  lm»il  distribution 
of  inhabitants,  the  former  being  the  tillers  of  the 
ground,  dwelling  in  the  plains,  the  latter  mountain 
eers ;  and  this  agrees  very  well  not  only  with  th<! 
known  character  of  the  country  of  Attica,  but  aisp 
with  the  division  above  mentioned  as  baving  exist- 
ed in  the  reign  of  Cranaus,  viz.,  Mesogsa  and  Dia- 
oris.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other  in  soppoeing  that  some  of  the 
tribes  were  denominated  from  their  localities  or  oc- 
cupations, while  others  owed  their  names  to  other 
circumstances.  Argades  and  .^gicores  might  be 
the  old  inhabitants,  according  to  their  previous  di- 
vision, while  the  other  tribes  might  be  the  Ionic 
settlers,  Hopletes,  the  most  waHike  portion  of  them, 
Geleontes,  the  great  body,  so  called  from  a  sun  of 
Ion  ;  or  the  last  might,  as  Schomann  thinks,  be 
the  ancient  nobility,  aa  distinguished  from  the  lonio 
settlers.  Whatever  be  the  truth  with  respect  to  the 
origin  of  these  tribes,  one  thing  is  more  certain,  that 
before  the  time  of  Theseus,  whom  historians  agree 
in  representing  as  the  great  founder  of  the  Attic 
commonwealth,  the  various  people  who  inhabited 
the  country  continued  to  be  disunited  and  split  into 
factions. 

Theseus  in  some  measure  changed  thevrelations 
of  the  tribes  to  each  other,  by  introducing  a  grada- 
tion of  ranks  in  each ;  dividing  the  people  into  Eii- 
narpldat,  Teuftnpot,  and  Aij/uoipyoi,  of  whom  the 
first  were  nobles,  the  second  agriculturists  or  yeo- 
men, the  third  labourers  and  mechanics.  At  the 
same  time,  in  order  to  consolidate  the  national 
unity,  he  enlarged  the  city  of  Athens,  with  which 
he  incorporated  several  smaller  towns,  made  it  the 
seat  of  government,  encouraged  the  nobles  to  resido 
there,  and  surrendered  a  part  of  the  royal  preroga 
tive  in  their  favour.  The  tribes  of  PhQs  were  di- 
vided, either  in  the  age  of  Theseus  or  soon  after, 
each  into  three  ^parpiat  (a  term  equivalent  to  fra- 
ternities, and  analogous  in  its  political  relation  to  the 
Roman  curia),  and  each  (^parpla  into  thirty  yiv^ 
(equivalent  to  the  Roman  gente*),  the  members  of 
a  yivof  being  called  yewiiTai  or  d/io/aXoxrcf.  Each 
ytvoi  was  distinguished  by  a  particular  name  of  a 
patronymic  form,  which  was  derived  from  some 
hero  or  msrthic  ancestor.  We  learn  from  Pollux' 
that  these  divisions,  though  the  names  seem  to 
import  family  connexion,  were  in  fact  artificial, 
which  shows  that  some  advance  had  now  been 
made  towards  the  establishment  of  a  closer  political 
union.  The  members  of  the  ^parpicu  and  yivti  had 
their  respective  religious  rites  and  festivals,  which 
were  preserved  long  after  these  communities  bad 
Inet  their  political  importance,  and  perhaps  present- 
ed them  from  being  altogether  dissolved.* 

The  relation  between  the  four  Ionic  tribes  and 
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uie  Uirec  classes  into  which  Tneaeus  divided  the 
nation,  is  a  difficult  and  perplexing  question.  It 
would  appear,  from  the  statements  of  ancient  writers 
on  the  subject,  that  each  of  the  four  tubes  was  divi- 
ded into  Eupatride,  Geomori,  and  Demiurgi ;  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  four  fuhi6aai?Let^, 
who  were  the  assessors  of  the  sovereign,  were,  all 
taken  from  the  Eupatridee,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
one  from  each  tribe.  (Kt'd!.  PHVLosAaiLEis.)  This, 
■8  Thirlwall'  has  remarked,  can  only  be  conceived 
possible  }n  the  supposition  that  the  distinctions 
which  originally  separated  the  tribes  had  become 
merely  nominal ;  but  Maiden,'  who  rejects  the  no- 
tion that  the  four  Ionic  tribes  were  castes  deriving 
their  name  from  their  employment,  supposes  that 
the  tribes  or  phyls  usonsisted  of  the  Eupatridte 
alone,  and  that  the  latter  were  divided  into  four 
phyiae,  like  the  patricians  at  Rome  into  three.  The 
Geomori  and  Demiurgi  had  therefore,  according  to 
bis  supposition,  nothing  to  do  with  the  tribes.  This 
view  of  the  subject  would  remove  many  difficulties, 
and  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  subsequent  his- 
tory and  political  analogies  in  other  states,  but 
seems  hardly  supported  by  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  us  in  receiving  it. 

After  the  age  of  Theseus,  the  monarchy  having 
been  first  limited  and  afterward  abolished,  the  whole 
power  of  the  state  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Eupa- 
tridec  or  nobles,  who  held  all  civil  offices,  and  had, 
besides,  the  management  of  religious  affairs,  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  laws.  Attica  became  agitated 
by  feuds,  and  we  find  the  people,  shortly  before  the 
legislation  of  Solon,  divided  into  three  parties, 
XlediaZoi,  or  lowlanders,  LiuKpioi,  or  highlanders,  and 
ndpoAoi,  or  people  of  the  seacoast.  The  first  two 
remind  us  of  the  ancient  division  of  tribes,  Mesogaaa 
nd  Diacris ;  and  the  three  parties  appear  in  some 
neasure  to  represent  the  classes  established  by 
rhescus :  the  first  being  the  nobles,  whose  property 
lay  in  the  .champaign  and  most  fertile  part  of  the 
countiy ;  the  second,  the  smaller  landowners  and 
shepherds  ;  the  third,  the  trading  and  mining  class, 
who  had  by  this  time  risen  in  wealth  and  impor- 
tance. To  appease  their  discords,  Solon  was  ap- 
plied to,  and  thereupon  framed  his  celebrated  con- 
stitution and  code  of  laws.  Here  we  have  only  to 
Kotice  that  he  retained  the  four  tribes  as  he  found 
them,  but  abolished  the  existing  distinctions  oirank, 
or,  at  all  events,  greatly  diminished  their  impor- 
tance, by  introducing  his  property  qualification,  or 
division  of  the  people  into  UcvTaKooionidifivoi,  'In- 
jTtif,  ZevylraL,  and  Sijrrf.  The  enactments  of  Solon 
continued  to  be  the  law  at  Athens,  though  in  a  great 
measure  suspended  by  the  tyranny,  until  the  demo- 
cratic reform  effected  by  Clisthenes.  He  abolished 
th§  old  tribes,  and  created  ten  new  ones,  according 
to  a  geographical  division  of  Attica,  and  named  after 
ten  of  the  ancient  heroes :  Erechlhki,  JEgds,  PamU- 
oni;  Leontis,  AcaanantU,  (Eneis,  Cecropis,  Hippo- 
tkoontis,  JEantis,  Anliochit.  These  tribes  were  di- 
vided each  into  ten  d^ftoi,  the  number  of  which  was 
afterward  increased  by  subdivision;  but  the  ar- 
rangement was  so  made,  that  several  d^/iot  not  con- 
tiguous or  near  to  one  another  were  joined  to  make 
np  a  tribe.  (Kui.  Demos.)  The  object  of  this  ar- 
rangement was,  that  by  the  breaking  of  old  associ- 
\tions,  a  perfect  and  lasting  revolution  might  be  ef- 
fected in  the  habits  and  feelings,  as  well  as  the  politi- 
cal organization  of  the  people.  He  allowed  the  an- 
cient fKLTpiai  to  exist,  but  they  were  deprived  of 
•11  political  importance.  All  foreigners  admitted  to 
the  citizenship  were  registered  in  a  phyle  and  demus, 
but  not  in  a  phratria  or  genos ;  whence  Aristophanes* 
says,  as  a  taunting  mode  of  designating  new  citi- 
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zens,  that  they  have  no  phrators,  ex  oi  Jy  naibkroui 
ones  (quoted  by  Niebuhr*).  The  functions  which 
had  bieen  discharged  by  the  old  tribes  were  dov 
mostly  transferred  to  the  d^/iot.  Among  othnrs,  vt 
may  notice  that  of  the  forty-eight  vavKpapiai  int6 
which  the  old  tribes  had  been  divided  for  the  par- 
pose  of  taxation,  but  which  now  became  useleaa, 
the  taxes  being  collected  on  a  different  system. 
The  reforms  of  Clisthenes  were  destined  to  be  per- 
manent. They  continued  to  be  in  force  (with  aoam 
few  interruptions)  until  the  down&U  of  Athenian 
independence.  The  ten  tribes  were  blended  wiih 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  constitution.  Of  the 
senate  of  Five  Hundred,  fifty  were  chosen  from  ea(A 
tribe.  The  allotment  of  iixaaTai  was  according  to 
tribes ;  and  the  same  system  of  election  may  be 
observed  in  most  of  the  principal  offices  of  state, 
judicial  and  magisterial,  civil  and  military,  as  that 
of  the  duuTiirai,  Xoyiarai,  vu^,iiTtU,  raftiai,  tcijotm- 
01,  ^vhipxot,  oTparqyoi,  i&c.  In  B.C.  307,  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes  increased  the  number  of  tribes  to 
twelve  by  creating  two  new  ones,  namely,  Antigen 
a»  and  Demtlriiu,  which  afterward  received  the 
names  of  Ptdemau  and  Atlalit ;  and  a  thirteenth 
was  subsequently  added  by  Hadrian,  bearing  his 
own  name.* 

The  preceding  account  is  only  intended  as  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  subject,  since  it  is  treated  of  under 
several  other  articles,  which  should  be  read  in  con- 
nexion with  this.     ( Vid.  Cititas,  Grekk  ;  Dbkm, 

PhYLARCUOI,  PHYLOBASII.KIS,  iSu!.)* 

TRIBUS  (ROMAN).  The  three  ancient  Roiuv- 
lian  tribes,  the  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Luceres,  or  tbs 
Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Lucerenses,  to  w-hicb 
the  patricians  alone  belonged,  must  be  distinguished 
froni  (be  thirty  plebeian  tribes  of  Servius  TuUiiu, 
whicl^  4-ere  entirely  local,  four  for  the  city,  aad 
twenty-six  for  the  country  around  Rome.  The  his- 
tory and  organization  of  the  three  ancient  tribes  are 
spoken  of  under  Patsicii.  They  continued  of  politi- 
cal importance  almost  down  to  the  time  of  the 
decemvirai  legislation,  but  after  this  time  they  no 
longer  occur  in  the  history  of  Rome,  except  as  aa 
obsolete  institution. 

The  institution  and  organization  of  the  thirty 
plebeian  tribes,  and  their  subsequent  reduction  to 
twenty  by  the  conquests  of  Porsenna,  are  spokes 
of  under  Plebes,  p.  782,  783.  The  four  city  tribes 
were  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  regions  which 
they  occupied,  viz.,  Saburana,  Esqailina,  CoUina,  and 
Palatina.*  The  names  of  the  sixteen  country  tribes 
which  continued  to  belong  to  Rome  after  the  con- 
quest of  Porsenna,  are  in  their  alphabetical  order 
as  follow :  Emilia,  CarnUia,  Cornelia,  Fabia,  GaUrit, 
Horatio,  Lemoaia,  Meneraa,  Papiria,  PoUia  (whieh 
Niebubr*  thinks  to  be  the  same  as  the  Poblilia, 
which  was  instituted  at  a  later  time),  Papiria,  Pto- 
stnio,  Romilia,  Sergio,  V^eturia,  and  Kotctiiic.*  As 
Rome  gradually  acquired  possession  of  more  of  the 
surrounding  territory,  the  number  of  trit>es  also  was 
gradually  increased.  When  Appius  Claudius,  with 
his  numerous  train  of  clients,  emigrated  to  Rtnne, 
lands  were  assigned  to  them  in  the  district  where 
the  Anio  flows  into  the  Tiber,  and  a  new  tribe,  the 
tribus  Claudia,  was  formed.  This  tribe,  which 
Livy'  (if  the  reading  is  correct)  calls  vetiu  ClatJtt 
tribus,  was  subsequently  enlarged,  and  wzs  thea 
designated  by  the  name  Crutiununa  or  Cluttumina.' 
This  name  is  the  first  instance  of  a  country  tribe 


1.  (i.,  p.  3ia.)— S.  (Plat.,  Demetr.,  10.— Paai.,  i ,  S,  1 5.— Fol- 
ini,  Onom.,  riii.,  110.)  —  3.  (See  Wadumuth,  1.,  i.,  aS4-Mli— 
Hermann,  Lehrbuch dcr  Griech.  Staun.,  «  S4,  S3,  M,  111,  Vi, 
I'S.—  SchSmum,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.,  p.  1(U,  ITS,  100,  W3.— 'nici- 
waU,  ii.,  1-14,  32,  73.)— 4.  (V«m>,  De  Uag.  Lm.,  it,  p.  17,  Bip 
— Feitiu,  •.  V.  "  Urbanu  Icibu.")— S.  (i.,  u.  077.  V-e.  (CVia|W« 
G3tllin«,  GeKb.  iler  RSm.  Staatn.,  p.  S18.)  — 7  :».,  M.)  — ( 
(Niebuhr,  i.,  n.  1330.) 
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»  sini;  naued  after  a  place,  for  the  sixteen  older  ones 
all  diTived  their  name  from  persons  or  heroes  who 
were  in  the  same  relation  to  them,  as  the  Attic 
heroes,  called  tiruwitoi,  were  to  the  Attic  phylte. 
In  B.C.  387,  the  number  of  triltes  was  increased  to 
twenty-five  by  the  addition  of  four  new  ones,  Tiz., 
the  Stellatina,  Tromentina,  SakUtna,  and  Amiemu.^ 
In  358  B.C.,  two  more,  the  Pomptina  and  Publilia, 
were  formed  of  Volscians.*  In  B.C.  333,  the  cen- 
sors Q.  Publilius  Philo  and  Sp.  Postumius  increased 
the  number  of  tribes  to  twenty-nine,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Mtteia  and  Scaptui.*  In  B.C.  318,  the 
Ufentina  and  FaUrina  were  added.*  In  B.C.  399, 
two  others,  the  Anieitsu  and  Terentina,  were  added 
by  the  censors ;'  and  at  last,  in  B.C.  841,  the  num- 
ber of  tribes  was  augmented  to  thirty-five,  by  the 
addition  of  the  Quirina  and  Velina.  This  number 
was  never  afterward  increased,  as  none  of  the  con- 
quered nations  were  after  this  incorporated  with 
the  sovereign  Roman  state.*  When  the  tribes,  in 
their  assemblies,  transacted  any  business,  a  certain 
order  (ordo  tribuum)  was  observed,  in  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  give  their  votes.  The  first  in 
the  order  of  succession  was  the  Suburana,  and  the 
last  tbe  Amiensis.'  Any  person  belonging  to  a 
tribe  had,  in  important  documents,  to  aiii  to  his 
own  name  that  of  his  tribe,  in  the  ablative  case. 
( Vid.  NoMiN,  Roman,  p.  C61.) 

Whether  the  local  tribes,  as  they  were  establish- 
ed by  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius,  contained 
uoly  the  plebeians,  or  included  the  patricians  also, 
is  a  point  on  which  the  opinionsof  modem  scholars 
are  divided.  Niebuhr,  Walter,  and  others,  think 
that  the  patricians  were  excluded,  as  they  had  al- 
ready a  regular  organization  of  their  own ;  Wach- 
smuth,  Gerlach,  Rein,  and  others,  on  the  contrary, 
maintain  that  the  patricians  also  were  incorporated 
in  the  Servian  tribes ;  but  they  allow,  at  the  same 
time,  that  by  far  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  tribes  were  plebeians,  and  that 
Lenci  the  character  of  these  assemblies  was  essen- 
tially plebeian ;  especially  as  the  patricians,  being 
•o  few  in  numbers,  and  each  of  them  having  no  more 
influence  in  tbem  than  a  plebeian,  seldom  attended 
ine  meeting?  of  the  tribes.  The  passages,  however, 
which  are  quoted  in  support  of  this  opinion,  are 
partly  insufficient  to  prove  the  point  (as  Lit.,  ii.,  S6, 
60. — Diony  ,  iz.,  41),  and  partly  belong  to  a  later 
period,  when  it  certainly  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  patricians  belonged  to  the  tribes.  We  must 
therefore  suppose,  with  Niebuhr,  that  down  to  the 
decemviral  legislation  the  tribes  and  their  assem- 
blies were  entirely  plebeian. 

The  assemblies  of  the  tribes  (comitia  tribuia),  as 
long  as  they  were  confined  to  the  plebeians,  can 
scarcely  have  had  any  influence  upon  the  affairs  of 
the  state :  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  raise  the  tri- 
butum,  to  hold  the  levies  for  the  armies,  and  to 
manage  their  own  local  and  religious  afl^airs.*  ( Vid. 
Tribdnos,  Plbbes.)  Their  meetings  were  held  in 
the  Fonun,  and  their  sphere  of  action  was  not  ex- 
tended by  the  establishment  of  the  Republic.  The 
first  great  point  they  gained  was  through  the  lex 
Valeria,  passed  by  Valerius  Publicola.  ( Vid.  Valk- 
um  Lxots.)  But  the  time  from  which  the  increase 
of  the  power  of  the  comitia  of  the  tribes  must  be 
dated,  is  that  in  which  the  tribuni  plebis  were  in- 
stituted (494  B.C.).  During  tbe  time  of  the  de- 
cemviral legislation,  the  comitia  were  for  a  short 
time  deprived  of  their  influence,  but  we  have  eveiy 
reason  to  believe  that  immediately  after,  probah^ 

1.  (Lit.,  Ti.,  S.— Niebolir,  ii.,  p.  S7S.)— S.  (Lit.,  vii.,  IS.>— 3. 
(Lir.^  Tiii.,  1*.)— 4.  (Lit.,  ii.,  W.)— S.  (LiT.,i.,S).)  — 0.  (Lit., 
EpiU,  It ;  i.,  43.)— 7.  (Oc,  De  Lef.  Agr.,  ii.,  39.)— 8.  (Fest., 
1.  T.  "  Jngcriua,"  "  Puhlir*  ncn,"  "  Sobrinm."  —  Vtiro,  De 
Ling.  L*t.,  T.,  r.  iS,  Bip  -  <  "-.c.  Pro  Dom.,  28.— Macnb.,  Sat., 
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by  th.t  legislation  itself,  the  comitia  tribata,  utetet, 
of  a  merely  plebeian,  became  a  national  assembly 
inasmuch  as  henceforth  patricians  end  freebom 
clients  were  incorporated  in  the  tribes,  and  thna 
obtained  the  right  of  taking  pait  in  their  assemblies.' 
This  new  constitution  of  tbe  tribes  also  explains 
the  otherwise  unaccountable  phenomena  mentioned 
in  the  article  Tbibdnds,  that  patricians  sought  thr> 
protection  of  the  tribunes,  and  that  on  one  occasion 
even  two  of  the  tribunes  were  patricians.  From 
the  latter  fact  it  has  been  inferred,  with  great  prob 
ability,  that  about  that  time  attempts  were  made 
by  the  patricians  to  share  the  tribuneship  with  the 
plebeians.  But,  notwithstanding  the  incorporation 
of  the  patricians  in  the  tribes,  the  comitia  tributa 
remained  essentially  plebeian,  as  the  same  causes 
which  would  have  acted  had  the  patricians  been 
included  in  the  tribes  by  Servius  Tullius  were  still 
in  operation;  for  the  patricians  were  now  even 
fewer  in  ntmiber  than  two  centuries  before.  Hence 
the  old  name  of  plebiscitum,  which  means  originally 
a  resolution  of  the  plebes  only,  although  in  a  strict 
sense  of  the  word  no  longer  applicable,  was  still 
retained,  as  a  resolution  of  the  comitia  tributa  was 
practically  a  resolution  of  the  plebes,  which  the  pa- 
tricians, even  if  they  had' voted  against  it  unani- 
mously, could  not  have  prevented.  Moreover,  owing 
to  this,  the  patricians  probably  attended  the  comitia 
tributa  very  seldom. 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  insight  into  the  charactei 
and  the  powers  which  the  comitia  tributa  gradually 
acquired,  we  shall  describe  them  under  separate 
heads,  and  only  premise  the  general  remark,  that 
the  influence  of  the  comitia  tributa  was  mure  di- 
rected towards  tbe  internal  affairs  of  the  state  and 
the  rights  of  the  people,  while  the  comitia  centuriata 
exercised  their  power  more  in  reference  to  tbe  for- 
eign and  external  relations  of  tbe  state,  altbocgh  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  Republic  this  distinction  gra>l- 
ually  vanished. 

I.  TTu  EUctioH  of  MagitlrtUet. — ^The  comitia  tri- 
buta had  only  the  right  of  electing  the  magistratns 
minores.*  The  tribuni  plebis  were  elected  by  them 
from  the  time  of  the  Publilian  law  ^vid.  Tbibonos), 
and  in  like  manner  tbe  aediles,  though  the  curule 
sdiles  were  elected  under  the  presidency  of  the  con- 
suls, and  also  at  difl^erent  meetings  from  those  in 
which  the  plebeian  eediles  were  elected.*  In  latei 
times  the  questors  also,  and  a  certain  number  ol 
the  tribuni  militares,  were  elected  by  the  tribes.*  It 
also  frequently  occurs  that  the  proconsuls  to  be  sent 
into  the  provinces  were  elected  by  the  tribes,  and 
that  others,  who  were  already  on  their  posts,  had 
their  imperiura  prolonged  by  the  tribes.*  In  the 
course  of  time,  the  comitia  tributa  also  assumed 
the  right  to  elect  the  members  of  the  colleges  or 
priests.  This  custom,  however,  was,  towaixis  t'te 
end  of  the  Republic,  frequently  modified.  ( Vid.  Pi  h- 
Tirsx,  p.  790,  &c.) 

II.  LegiiloHve  Powers.  —  The  legislation  of  the 
tribes  was  at  first  confined  to  making  plebiscita  on 
the  proposal  of  the  tribunes,  which  were  rnly  bind- 
ing upon  themselves,  and  chiefly  referred  i.'^  local 
matters.  Such  plebiscita  did  not,  of  course,  ir.juira 
the  sanction  either  of  the  curie  or  of  the  senate.' 
But  when  the  comitia  tributa  came  io  be  an  assem- 
bly representing  the  whole  nation,  it  was  natural 
that  its  resolutions  should  become  binding  upon  the 
whole  people ;  and  this  was  the  case,  at  first  with. 


1.  (Lit.,  it.,  S4.— Id.,  T.,  80.— W.,  Ti.,  la-il.,  nix.,  r.)-«. 
(MeanU  ap.  (>«ll.,  xiii.,  IS.)  —  3.  (Oell.,  }  c  —Compare  Ti.,  P 
— Cic.  od  Au.,  iv.,  3. — Id.,  aud  Fam.,  Tiii.,  4. — ^LiT.,  ix^  10.— M., 
XIV.,  S.— Feat.,  a.  t.  "  Plebei  adiUi.")  —  4.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  Tii , 
30.— Id.,  in  Vatin.,  5.— LiT.,  iT.,  S4.— Id.,  Tii.,  S.— Id.,  ii.,  30.— 
Sallmt,  Jug.,  0.^)- 9.  (Lit.,  Tiii.,  S3,))0.— Id.,  ix.,  42.  — Id.,  x., 
23.- Id.,  xxTii.,  n,  *c.)— «.  (Gall.,  i.,  SO.— Dionya.,  x  3.~U. 
xi..  45.) 
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■nd  alterward  without,  the  aaoction  of  the  cu.ies, 
the  senate,  or  the  centuries,  which  were  originally 
the  real  legislative  assembly.  ( Vid.  Plkbuoitvh.) 
It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  even  aAer  the 
time  when  plebiscita  became  binding  upon  the  whole 
nation,  there  occur  many  cases  in  which  a  plebis- 
citum  is  based  upon  and  preceded  by  a  sonatas  con- 
sultum,  and  we  have  to  distinguish  between  two 
Kinds  or  plebiscita :  1.  Those  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Republic,  which  constitutionally 
belonged  to  the  senate,  such  as  those  which  con- 
ferred the  imperium,  appointed  extraordinary  com- 
missions and  queestiones,  dispensed  or  exempted 
persons  from  existing  laws,  decided  npon  the  fate 
of  conquered  towns  and  countries,  and  upon  the  af- 
fairs of  provmces  in  general,  &c.  These  were  al- 
ways based  upon  a  senatus  consultum,  which  was 
laid  before  the  tribes  by  the  tribunes.  S.  Plebiscita 
relating  to  the  sovereignty  and  the  rights  of  the 
people  naturally  required  no  senatus  consultum,  and 
in  general  none  is  mentioned  in  such  oases.  Ple- 
biscita of  this  kind  are,  for  example,  those  which 
grant  the  civitas  and  the  sufiVagium,  and  those 
which  concern  a  great  variety  of  subjects  connected 
with  social  life  and  its  relations.  The  tribes  also 
had  the  power  of  abolishing  old  laws.'  The  per- 
mission to  enter  the  city  in  triumph  was  originally 
granted  to  a  general  by  the  senate,*  bat  the  comitia 
tributa  began  in  early  times  to  exercise  the  same 
right,  and  at  last  they  granted  sach  a  permission 
even  without  a  senatus  consultum.'  The  right  of 
deciding  upon  peace  and  war  with  foreign  nations 
was  also  frequently  usurped  by  the  tritMS,  or  per- 
mitted to  them  by  a  senatus  consultum.  In  the 
time  of  Sulla,  tbe  legislative  powers  of  the  comitia 
were  entirely  abolished ;  but  of  this  change  we  shall 
■pealc  presently. 

III.  The  jurMtcticn  of  the  tribe*  was  veiy  limited, 
as  they  had  only  jurisdiction  over  those  who  had 
violated  tbe  rights  of  the  people,  while  all  capital 
offences  belonged  to  the  comitia  centurlata.  In 
ease  of  a  violation  of  the  popular  rights,  the  tribunes 
or  asdiles  might  bring  any  one,  even  patricians,  be- 
fore the  comitia  tributa,  but  the  punishment  which 
they  inflicted  consisted  only  in  fines.  In  course  of 
time,  however,  they  became  a  court  of  appeal  from 
the  sentence  of  magistrates  in  any  cases  which 
were  not  capital.  Magistrates  also,  and  generals, 
were  sometimes,  alter  the  term  of  their  office  had 
elapsed,  summoned  before  the  tribes  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  conduct  and  their  administration. 
Private  individuals  were  tried  by  them  in  cases  for 
which  the  laws  had  made  no  provisions.*  (Com- 
pare iEoiLEs,  Tribunds.) 

The  place  where  the  comitia  tributa  assembled 
•might  be  either  within  or  without  the  city,  although 
in  the  latter  case  not  more  than  a  mile  beyond  the 
gates,  as  the  power  of  the  tribunes  did  not  extend 
farther.*  For  elections,  the  Campus  Martius  was 
the  usnal  place  of  meeting,*  hut  sometimes  also  the 
Forum,'  the  area  of  the  Capitol,*  or  the  Ciious  Fla- 
minius* 

The  usual  presidents  at  the  comitia  tributa  were 
the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who  were  assisted  in 
their  functions  by  the  ediles.  No  matter  could  be 
brought  before  the  tribes  without  the  knowledge 
■nd  the  consent  of  the  tribunes,'*  and  even  the 

I.  (Cic  *d  Alt.,  iii.,  tt.  —  Id.,  De  IsTant.,  ii.,  45,  Ac)  —  I. 
(Annul,  De  B»U.  Cir.,  ii.,  8.)— S.  (Lir.,  iii.,  «1.— Id.,  t,  SS,  *c. 
—Id.,  I,  J7.  —  Id.,  ixTi.,  SI .  —  Dion  Cui.,  iixix.,  «5.  —  Plgt., 
Am.  Paal..  SI,  Ac— Lncull.,  37.)— ♦.  (Cic,  D«  R«pnb.,  i.,  40. 
—Id.  ib.,  ii.,  M.  —  Id.,  De  I.«g.,  iii.,  4,  l».  —  Id.,  Pro  Seit.,  30, 
M )— S.  (Dion  C«M.,  xixTiii.,  17.)  —  6.  (Cic  ad  Att.,  iv.,  3,  16. 
—Id.  iU,  i.,  I.— Id.,  ad  Fam.,  tii.,  SO.— Pint.,  a  Gracdi  S.J— 
7.  (Cic  ad  Att.,i., !«.)- 8.  (Lir.,  xzxiii.,  10.— Id.,  riiii.,  16.— 
Cie.  ad  Att  ,  jr.,  S.)-».  (Lir.,  iiTii., « J-10.  (Ui.,  iimi.,  JJ. 
-Id  .  nx.,  40.— C't..,  De  Leg.  Agr.,  ii.,  8.) 
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Kdiles  were  not  allowed  to  moke  any  propoMl  t« 
the  comitia  without  tbe  permissioa  of  tbe  tribniies.' 
The  college  of  tribunes  appointed  one  of  ita  Bern- 
he's,  by  lot  or  by  common  consent,  to  preside  at  the 
comitia,*  and  the  manbers  of  the  college  nmall; 
signed  the  proposal  which  their  colleagoe  was  goiif 
to  lay  before  the  assembly.*  Daring  the  pciio^ 
when  the  oorailia  tributa  ware  a  national  aasenbiy, 
tbe  higher  magistrates,  too,  sometmies  prended  H 
their  meetings,  though  probably  not  without  tb* 
sanction  of  the  tribunes.  In  legislative  assembUa, 
however,  the  higher  magistrates  presided  very  sel- 
dom, and  instances  of  this  kind  which  are  known 
were  probably  extraordinary  cases.*  In  tbe  comitia 
tributa  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  electing  trib- 
unes, Kdiles,  qncstors,  sacenlotes,  and  otbera,  the 
consuls  frequently  appear  as  presidents.*  Oo  one 
occasion  the  pontifex  maximos  presided  at  the 
election  of  tribunes.*  When  the  comitia  were  as- 
sembled for  judicial  purposes,  ediles,  coasuls,  o 
praetors  might  preside  ss  well  as  tribanes.' 

The  preparations  preceding  elective  assemblies 
were  vei7  simple :  the  candidates  were  obliged  to 
give  notice  to  the  magistrate  who  was  to  preside  at 
the  comitia,  and  the  latter  took  their  names  and 
announced  them  to  the  people  when  assembled.* 
For  legislative  assemblies,  the  preparations  wei« 
greater  and  lasted  longer.  A  tribune  (rogmur  m 
pTtncept  rogttlioni**)  announced  the  proposal  {ng* 
tio)  which  he.  meant  to  bring  before  tbe  comitia 
three  nundines  before  the  general  meeting.  Dur«g 
this  interval  conciones  were  held,  that  is,  asseo' 
blies  of  the  people  for  considering  and  discussing 
the  measure  proposed,  and  any  one  might,  at  such 
meetings,  canvass  the  people  for  or  against  the 
measure :  but  no  voting  took  |dace  in  a  ooncia.** 
Tbe  auspices  were  at  first  not  taken  in  the  comitia 
tributa,  as  patricians  alone  had  the  right  to  take 
them ;"  but  subsequently  the  tribunes  <^tained  tbe 
same  right,  though  commonly  they  only  instituted 
the  spectio.** 

As  regards  the  osr>'f  o<atioo  of  tbe  comitia  tribota, 
the  tribune  who  was  appointed  to  preside  at  tbe 
meeting  simply  invited  thrj  people  by  his  viatores, 
without  any  <^  the  solemnities  customary  st  tbe 
comitia  centuriata."  In  the  assembly  itself  tbe 
president  took  bis  scat  upon  a  tribunal,  was  sur- 
rounded by  bis  coU3t«pt«5/*  und  made  the  people 
acquainted  with  the  objecU  of  the  meeting  (ngt- 
bat).  The  rogatio,  however,  was  not  read  1^  the 
tribune  himself,  but  by  a  prsco.'*  Then  disciissiMi 
took  place,  and  private  individuals  as  well  as  ma- 
gistrates might,  with  the  permission  of  the  tribooe, 
speak  either  for  or  against  the  proposal.  At  last 
the  president  requested  the  people  to  vote  by  tbe 
phrase  ite  in  Mt^ffngium,"  or  a  similar  one ;  and 
when  they  stood  in  disorder,  they  were  first  called 
upon  to  arrange  themselves  according  to  tbeir 
tribes  (ditctdiu),  which  were  separated  by  lopea 
until  the  time  when  the  septa  were  built  in  the 
Campus  Martius."  The  succession  in  which  tbe 
tribes  voted  was  decided  by  lot,"  and  the  one  which 


1.  (0«U.,  ir.,  4.— DiooT*.,  Ti.,  80.)— ».  (Lir.,  ii.,  98  — kL,  iii, 
64.— Id.,  iT.,  47.- Id,  t.,  17,  A«.)— S.  (Cic,  Pro  Bert-,  tS.— U, 
De  Leg.  Agi.,  ii.,  ».)  — 4.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xii.,  IS.  — Cie,  Pie 
B«Ib.,  H.  —  Dion  Can.,  xixriii.,  8.  —  Id.,  xxxii.,  A3.— An  in 
De  Bell,  dr.,  iii.,  7.)  —  9.  (Lit.,  iii.,  99,  64.  —  Dioojm..  ix.,  41 
*c  —  Appian,  De  B«U.  Cit.,  i.,  14.  —  Diion  Can.,  ixxii..  St.— 
Cic  in  Vat.,  9.- Id.,  ad  Fam.,  Tii.,  SO.— Id.,  ad  Brat.,  i..  S.)-C 
(LIt.,  iii.,  94.)— ,7.  (Lir.,  xxr.,  4.— Appiao.  De  BoU.  Ci»,  i„  SO 
—Dion  Clin.,  xxxviii.,  17.)— 8.  (Lir.,  iii.,  64.— Appiaa,  De  BeO 
CiT.,  i.,  14.— Compare  Cic  ad  Bnit.,  i.,  5.)  —9.  (Cic,  Pro  <>■ 
oin.,  33,  39.)— 10.  (OeUini,  xiii.,  5.)  — 11.  (Lir.,  ri.,  41.— Die 
njrt.,  ix.,  41, 4».— Id.,  X.,  4.)— IS.  (Cm.  ad  Att,  i.,  IS.  — Id.  ih.. 
ir.,  S,  16.  —  Id.,  in  Vatin.,  7.  —  Zooai.,  Tii.,  19.)  —  IX  (Appii^ 
De  Bell.  CiT.,  i.,  S9.>— 14.  (LiT.,  xx*.,  S.  —  Dien  Can.,  xisiz, 
69.— Plat.,  Cat.  Min., «.)  — Ii.  (Aaoon.  in  Cic,  CocmUr.  M 
Orelli.)— 16.  (LiT.,ixt,7.)— 17.  (LiT.,  xxxr.,  S --Oc,  Pn  Dai 
la- Appian,  Da  Bell  On.,  iii.,  SO.)— 18.  ('ie.  Da  Uv  Afr.,* 
<•  — t.i».,  X.,  M.— Id.,  xiT.,  S.) 
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was  to  TOte  fiist  was  called  (n'iiu  frterM  Uiv»  or 
pnteipium,  the  others  jure  vocata  In  tie  tribus 
prsrogativa  some  man  of  eminence  usnall;  gave 
his  vote  first,  and  his  name  was  recorded  in  the 
resolution.'  Out  of  the  votes  of  each  tribe  a  suSra- 
gium  was  made  up,  that  is,  the  majority  in  each 
tritie  formed  the  suffraginro,  s<i  that,  on  the  whole, 
there  were  thirty-five  suffragia.*  (Compare  Dikib- 
rroMM.)  When  the  counting  of  the  votes  had  ta- 
ken place,  the  renuntiatio  followed,  that  is,  the  re- 
sult of  the  voting  was  made  known.  The  president 
then  dismissed  the  assembly,  and  he  hiinself  had 
inc  obligation  to  see  that  the  resolution  was  carried 
into  effect.  The  business  of  the  comitia  tributa, 
like  that  of  the  centnriata,  might  be  interrupted  by 
a  variety  of  tbings,  such  as  obnuntiatio,  sunset,  a 
tempest,  the  intercession  or  veto  of  a  tribune,  the 
morbus  comitialis,  &c.  In  such  cases  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  to  another  day.'  If  the  elections 
could  not  be  completed  in  one  day,  they  were  con- 
tinued on  the  day  following ;  but  if  the  assembly 
had  met  in  a  judicial  capacity.  Its  breaking  up  be- 
fore the  case  was  decided  was,  in  regard  to  the  de- 
fendant, equivalent  to  an  acquittal.*  If  everything 
had  apparently  gone  on  and  been  completed  regu- 
larly, but  the  augurs  afterward  discover»l  that  some 
error  had  been  committed,  the  whole  resolution, 
whether  it  was  on  an  election,  on  a  legislative  or 
judicial  matter,  was  invalid,  and  the  whole  business 
had  to  be  done  over  again.* 

What  we  have  said  hitherto  applies  only  to  the 
comitia  tributa  as  distinct  from  and  independent  of 
the  comitia  centuriata.  The  latter  assembly  was, 
from  the  time  of  its  institution  by  Servins  Tullius, 
in  reality  an  aristocratic  assembly,  since  the  equites 
and  the  first  class,  by  the  great  number  of  their  cen- 
turies, exercised  such  an  influence  that  the  votes 
of  the  other  classes  scarcely  came  into  considera- 
tion.* (Ku<.  Plebbs,  p.  783.)  Now,  as  patricians 
and  plebeians  had  gradually  become  united  into  one 
body  of  Roman  citizens,  with  almost  equal  powers, 
the  necessity  must  sooner  or  later  have  become 
manifest  that  a  change  should  be  introduced  Into 
the  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  In  fa- 
vour of  the  democratical  principle,  which  in  all  oth- 
er parts  of  the  goremraent  was  gaining  the  upper 
hand.  The  object  of  this  change  was  perhaps  to 
<>onstitute  the  two  kinds  of  comitia  into  one  great 
national  assembly.  But  this  did  not  take  place. 
A  change,  however,  was  introduced,  as  is  manifest 
from  the  numerous  allusions  itf  ancient  writers, 
and  as  Is  also  admitted  by  all  modem  writers.  As 
this  change  was  connected  with  the  tribes,  though 
it  did  not  affect  the  comitia  tributa,  we  shall  here 
give  a  brief  account  of  it.  But  this  is  the  more  dif- 
ficult, as  we  have  no  distinct  account  either  of  the 
event  itself,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  change,  or  of  the 
time  when  It  was  introduced.  It  is  therefore  no 
wonder  that  nearly  every  modern  writer  who  has 
touched  upon  these  points  entertains  his  own  pecu- 
liar views  upon  them.  As  regards  the  time  when 
the  change  was  introduced,  some  believe  that  it  was 
soon  after  the  estalJishment  of  the  Republic,  others 
that  it  was  established  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  or  soon  alter  the  decemvlral  legislation ; 
while  from  Livy,'  compared  with  DIonyslus,*  it  ap- 
pears to  he  manifest  that  it  did  not  take  place  till 
the  time  when  the  number  of  the  thirty-five  tribes 
was  completed,  that  is,  after  the  year  B.C.  341,  per- 

I.  (Cio.,  Pro  Plane.,  14.  —  Fnntin.,  De  Aqood.,  p.  1S9,  ed. 
I»i|.;  — t.  (Dionjrt.,  Tii.,  M.  —  Appian,  D«  Bell.  Cir.,  i.,  IS.— 
l  r.,  «i  1.,  S7,  *c.)  — 8.  (Dionjn.,  X.,  40.  —  Liv.,  xIt.,  SS.— Ap- 
pin,  Dd  Bull.  Cir.,  i.,  la.— Pliit.,  Tib.  Gncch.,  II,  Ac  —  Dion 
Cut,  rail.,  34.)— 4.  (Cic,  Pn  Dom.,  17.)— S.  (LiT.,  I.,  47.— 
£d.,  iij  ,  K.—Amcou.  ad  Cic,  (Xnuil.,  p.  88,  Orell'.—  Cic,  De 
l*g.,  ii  ,  lS.)-«.  (Yid.  LiT.,  ii.,  M.— Id.,  lii..  18.-  Id.,  I.,  t!.— 
Oionyi.,  jr ,  43.  «c)— 7.  (i.,  43.)— 8.  (i».,  81.) 


haps  in  the  censorship  of  C.  Flaminius  (H.C  SSl, 
who,  according  to  Polyblus,'  made  the  cunstltutiot 
more  democratical.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  G«i 
lach*  and  of  Gtottllng.'  In  regard  to  the  nature  ot 
the  change,  all  writers  agree  that  it  consisted  In  an 
amalgamation  of  the  centuries  and  the  tribes ;  but 
in  the  explanation  of  this  geoeral  fact,  opinions  are 
still  more  divided  than  in  regard  to  the  time  whet 
the  change  was  introduced,  and  it  would  lead  'u 
much  too  far  if  we  only  attempted  to  state  the  dif 
ferent  views  of  the  most  eminent  modern  writers. 
The  question  is  one  which  still  requires  a  carefn. 
and  minnte  examination,  but  which  will,  perhaps 
remain  a  mystery  forever.  In  the  mean  while,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  giving  the  results  of  the 
latest  investigations  on  the  subject,  which  have  been 
made  by  Gottling.* 

The  five  classes  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius  con 
tinued  to  exist,  and  were  divided  into  centuries  ot 
senlores  and  juniores  ;*  but  the  classes  are  in  the 
closest  connexion  with  the  thirty-five  tribes,  whil' 
formeriy  the  tribes  existed  entirely  independent  ot 
the  census.  In  this  amalgamation  of  the  claase.'' 
and  the  tribes,  the  centuries  formed  snbdivisione  of 
both ;  they  were  parts  of  the  tribes  as  well  as  of 
the  classes.'  Gottling  assumes  350  centuries  In  the 
thirty-five  tribes,  and  gives  to  the  senators  and 
equites  their  sufiVaglum  in  the  first  class  of  each 
tribe  as  senlores  and  juniores.  The  centuries  of 
bbri  and  comicines  are  no  longer  mentioned,  and 
the  caplte  censi  voted  in  the  fifth  class  of  the  fourth 
city  tribe.  Each  century  in  a  tribe  had  one  suffra- 
gium,  and  each  tribe  contained  ten  centuries,  two 
l»enioret  and  juniores)  of  each  of  the  five  classes  * 
Gottling  farther  supposes  that  the  equites  were 
comprised  in  the  first  class,  and  voted  with  it,  and 
that  they  were  even  called  the  centuries  of  the  first 
class.*  The  mode  of  voting  remained,  on  the  whole, 
the  same  m  in  the  former  comitia  centuriata.  The 
ei|uites  voted  with  the  senators,  but  the  former 
usually  among  the  juniores,  and  the  latter  among 
the  senlores.*  The  following  particulars,  however, 
are  to  be  obaerved.  We  read  of  a  prsrogativa  in 
these  assemblies,  and  this  might  be  understood 
either  as  a  tribus  prserogativa,  or  as  a  ceoturia  pra:- 
rogativa.  If  we  adopt  the  former  of  these  posslbil 
ities,  which  is  maieuuicd  by  some  modern  writers, 
the  ten  centuries  con'a.oed  in  the  tribus  praerogativa 
would  have  given  uibir  sufiVages  one  after  the 
other,  and  then  the  leiiuntiatio,  or  the  announce- 
ment of  the  result  of  their  voting,  would  have  takei 
place  after  It  was  ascertained.  The  Inconsistency 
of  this  mode  of  proceeding  has  been  practically 
demonstrated  by  Rein  ;'*  and  as  we  know,  from  the 
passages  above  referred  to,  that  the  votes  were 
given  according  to  centuries,"  and  according  to 
tribes  only  In  cases  when  there  was  no  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  centuries  of  the  same  tribe, 
we  are  obliged  to  suppose  that  the  prterogativa  was 
a  century  taken  by  lot  from  all  the  seventy  centu- 
ries of  the  first  class,  two  of  which  were  contained 
in  each  of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  and  that  all  the  cen- 
turies of  the  first  class  gave  their  votes  first,  that 
is,  after  the  prsrogativa.  From  the  plural  form 
prarogativa,  it  is,  moreover,  inferred  that  It  consist- 
ed of  two  centuries,  and  that  the  two  centuries  of 
the  first  class  contained  in  the  same  tribo  voted  to- 


1.  (ii.,Sl.)  — S.  (Die  Vc-^wiDg  dee  Serriue  TuBiu,  p  It 
*e.)— 3.  (Oeeoh.  der  RSm.  St^aUv.,  p.  38a.)— 4.  (p.  180,  *e.>- 
S.  (Lit.,  zliii.,  18.— Cic,  Philip.,  ii.,  S3.— bL,  P»  FUco.,  7. 
Id.,  De  Rep.,  ir.,  a.— Salloat,  Jng.,  88.— PMadc-Si,'.^-et  >M 
Rep.  Oidin.,  3,  8.)— 8.  (Cic,  Pro  Plane,  W,— Id.,  De  1<^.,  ii., 
S.— DePetit.  Com.,  8.)— 7.  (VaL  Mm.,  Ti,»,«  3.)- S.  (Ut, 
xliii.,  l6.)-».  (Cic,  De  Rep.,  it.,  a.— De  Petit.  Cone.,  8.)— 1» 
(in  F^oly'e  Real.  Encydop.  der  AlterthoiMwiH.,  ii..  p.  6U,  Aa.) 
—II.  (Compare  Aacon.  in  Cic,  Oiat.  in  Tor.  Caud.,  p  M,  •« 
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father '  II.  as  in  ine  passage  of  Pseudo-Asconius, 
a  tribiis  praerogativa  is  mentioned  in  the  comitia 
centariata,  it  can  only  mean  the  tribe  from  which 
the  prerogativa  centuria  is  taken  b;  lot,  for  a  real 
tribns  praerogativa  only  occurs  in  the  comitia  tribu- 
ta.  The  century  of  the  first  class  drawn  by  Jot  to 
be  the  prsarogativa  was  usually  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belonged,  e.  g.,  Gale- 
ria  juniorum,*  that  is,  the  juniores  of  the  first  class 
in  the  tribus  Galeria ;  Aniensis  juniorum  ;*  Veturia 
juniorum,*  &c.  C.  Gracchus  wished  to  make  the 
mode  of  appointing  the  centuria  prcrogativa  more 
democratical,  and  proposed  that  it  should  be  drawn 
from  all  the  five  classes  indiscriminately ;  but  this 
proposal  was  not  accepted.*  When  the  praeroga- 
tiva  had  voted,  the  result  was  announced  (renunti- 
are),  and  the  other  centuries  then  deliberated  wheth- 
er they  should  vote  the  same  way  or  not.  After 
this  was  dune,  all  the  centuries  of  the  first  class 
voted  simultaneously,  and  not  one  after  another,  as 
the  space  of  one  day  would  otherwise  not  have 
t)een  sufficient.  Next  voted,  in  the  same  manner, 
all  the  centuries  of  the  second,  then  those  of  the 
third  class,  and  so  on,  until  all  the  centuries  of  the 
classes  had  voted.  The  simultaneous  voting  of  all 
the  centuries  of  one  class  is  sometimes,  for  this 
very  reason,  expressed  by  prima,  or  tecunda  cUunt 
voealur.*  When  all  the  centuries  of  one  class  had 
voted,  the  result  was  announced.  Respecting  the 
voting  of  the  centuries  the  following  passages  may 
also  be  consulted :  Cic,  Pro  Plane.,  20 ;  in  Verr., 
v.,  15;  Post  Red.  in  Senat.,  \l ;  ad  Quiril.,  7. — 
Liv.,  X.,  9,  ii ;  xxiv.,  7 ;  xxvi.,  32.  It  seems  to 
have  happened  sometimes  that  all  the  centuries  of 
one  tribe  votrd  the  same  way,  and  in  such  cases  it- 
was  convenient  to  count  the  votes  according  to 
tribes  instead  of  according  to  centuries.' 

These  comitia  of  the  centuries,  with  their  altered 
intl  more  democratical  constitation,  continued  to 
exist,  and  preserved  a  great  part  of  their  former 
power  along  with  the  comitia  tributa,  even  after 
the  latter  had  acquired  their  supreme  importance  in 
be  Republic.  During  the  time  of  the  moral  cor- 
ruption of  the  Romans,  the  latter  appear  to  have 
>een  chiefly  attended  by  the  populace,  which  was 
guided  by  the  tribunes,  and  the  wealthier  and  more 
respectable  citizens  had  little  influence  in  them. 
When  the  libertini  and  all  the  Italians  were  incor- 
porated in  the  old  thirty-five  tribes,  and  when  the 
political  corruption  had  reached  its  height,  no  trace 
of  the  sedate  and  moderate  character  wa»-left  by 
which  the  comitia  tributa  had  been  distinguished  in 
former  times.*  Violence  and  bribery  b^ame  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  needy  multitude  lent  will- 
ing ears  to  any  instigations  coming  from  wealthy 
bribers  and  tribunes  who  were  mere  demagogues. 
Sulla,  for  a  time,  did  away  with  these  odious  pro- 
ceedings; since,  according  to  some,  he  abolished 
the  comitia  tributa  altogether,  or,  according  to  oth- 
ers, deprived  them  of  the  right  of  electing  the  sa- 
oerdotes,  and  of  all  their  legislative  and  judicial 
powers.*  (Compare  Tbibonds.)  But  the  constitu- 
tion, such  as  it  bad  existed  before  Sulla,  was  re- 
stored soon  after  his  death  by  Pompey  and  others, 
with  the  exception  of  the  jurisdiction,  which  was 
forever  taken  from  the  people  by  the  legislation  of 
8oUa.    The  people  suffered  another  loss  in  the  dic- 


(Cn  ,  ruiip.,  ii.,  33.— Fett ,  •.  t.  Pnerogatira. — Pieado- 
■  in  Cir,,  Verr.,  p.  ISO,  ed.  OreUi.— Ut.,  z.,  tt.)— t.  (Lit., 
tirii.,  6.)— 1.  (Li».,  xxvr.,7.) — 4.  (Li».,  xxri.,  83.)— 6.  (Pten- 
•io-aiUut,  D»  t»f.  Ordin.,  S,  ».)—6.  (Cic.,  Philip.,  1.  c— Cam- 
f»,-  Fnndo-AHaB.  in  Cic,  Verr..  p.  IN,  Orelli.)— 7.  (Cic.  >d 
Alt., ; .  IS.— Id.  ib.,  ir.,  15— Id.,  be  Ug.  Agr.,  ii., «.— Id.,  Pro 
«»€.,'>•>.  — Polyb„  t1.,  14.  — Lit, t.,  fs.  —  Id- xl., 4«.  — Id., 
B|<it.,  49. '  -  Saat.,  JW.,  4J,  48,  90,  *c.)  —8.  (Sail.,  (Jat.,  37.  — 
Snot.,  Jul.,  ().— Cic  ad  Alt,  i.,  16.)— ».  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  i.,  13, 
15.  —  Id..  Da  U« ,  iii.,  t.  —  LiT.,  Epit.,  8».  —  Anian,  Da  Bell, 
niv..  i ,  5»,  «8.)  "^ 
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tatorship  of  ).  o*^ai,  who  decided  apon  peace  aa' 
w.ir  himself  in  connexion  with  the  senate.'  He 
had  also  the  whole  of  the  legislation  in  his  hands, 
through  his  influence  with  the  magistrates  and  the 
tribunes.  The  people  thus  retain^  nothing  but  the 
eloction  of  magistrates ;  but  even  this  power  was 
much  limited,  as  Caesar  had  the  right  to  appoint 
hal'  the  magistrates  himself,  with  the  exception  of 
tiui  consuls  ;*  and  as,  in  addition  to  this,  he  recom 
mended  to  the  people  those  candidates  whom  be 
wished  to  be  elected :  and  who  would  have  opposed 
his  wish  1*  After  the  death  of  Caesar  the  comitia 
continued  to  be  held,  but  were  always,  more  a 
less,  the  obedient  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the 
rulers,  whose  unlimited  powers  were  even  recog. 
nised  and  sanctioned  by  them.*  Under  Augustut 
the  comitia  still  sanctioned  new  laws  and  elected 
magistrates,  but  their  whole  proceedings  were  a 
mere  farce,  for  they  could  not  venture  to  elect  any 
other  persons  than  those  recommended  by  the  em- 
peror.* Tiberius  deprived  the  peo|de  of  this  deln- 
sive  power,  and  conferred  the  power  of  electjoo 
upon  the  senate.*  When  the  elections  were  made 
by  the  senate,  the  result  was  announced  to  the  peo- 
ple assembled  as  comitia  eenturiata  or  tributa.' 
Legislation  was  taken  away  from  the  comitia  en- 
tirely, and  was  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  sea 
ate  and  the  emperor.  Caligula  placed  the  comitii 
again  upon  the  same  fooling  on  which  they  had 
been  in  the  time  of  Augustus;*  but  this  regulalioa 
was  soon  abandoned,  and  everything  was  left  as  it 
had  been  arranged  by  Tiberius.'  From  this  time 
the  comitia  may  he  said  to  have  ceased  to  exist,  aa 
all  the  sovereign  power  formerly  possessed  by  the 
people  was  conferred  upon  the  emperor  by  the  lex 
regia.  ( Vid.  Rkoia  Lsx.)  The  people  only  asaeoh 
bled  in  the  Campus  Martins  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving infonnatiun  as  to  who  had  been  elected  or 
appointed  as  its  magistrates,  until  at  last  even  tbit 
announcement  {renuntialio)  appears  to  have  ceased. 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  the  coarse 
of  this  article,  the  reader  may  consult  Unterhobnei, 
De  Mutata  Cenluriatorum  Camil.  a  Servio  TuUh 
Regt  Intiilutonim  Ratione,  Breslau,  1835. — G.  0 
Th.  Francke,  De  Trilmum,  de  curiarum.  atqne  Centu 
riorum  Ratione,  Schleswig,  1324.  —  Huachke,  J%« 
Verfasating  da  Serviu*  TuUiut,  1838.  —  HaDmanB. 
RSmiecke  OruniterCaitung. — Rubino,  Untersueknm- 
gen  liber  die  Rom.  Vtrfattung,  1839  — Zumpt,  VAer 
die  Abtlimmung  de*  Rom.  VoScei  in  Centurialcomiliet. 

TRIBUTA  COMITIA.    {Vid.  Thibds  Rokak.) 

TRIBUTCRIA  ACTIO.  (Kid.  Skrvos,  Rohax, 
p.  884.) 

TRIBUTIJM  is  a  tax  which,  as  Niebuhi**  sup- 
poses, was  at  first  only  paid  by  the  plebeians,  since 
the  name  itself  is  used  by  the  ancients  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Servian  tribes  ;  for  Varro"  saya 
"  tributum  dictum  a  IrUmbiu,"  and  Livy,"  "  tribus  f- 
peUata  a  iribulo."  But  this  seems  to  be  only  par- 
tially correct,  as  Livy'*  expressly  states  that  the 
patres  also  paid  the  same  tax.  It  is,  indeed,  trae, 
that  the  patricians  had  little  real  landed  property, 
and  that  their  chief  possessions  belonged  to  the 
ager  publicus,  which  was  not  accounted  in  the  oea 
sus  as  real  property,  and  of  which  only  the  tithec 
had  to  be  paid,  until,  at  a  late  period,  an  altetatioa 
was  attempted  by  the  lex  Thoria.'*  But  there  is  nr 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  patricians  did  do>  n«j 
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the  tributum  upon  their  real  property,  althoogb  the 
greater  part  of  it  naturally  fell  upon  the  plebeians.' 
The  impost  itself  varied  according  to  the  exigences 
of  the  state,  and  was  partly  applied  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  war,  and  partly  those  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  city.*    The  usual  amount  of  tax  was 
one  for  every  thousand  of  a  man's  fortune,*  though 
in  the  time  of  Cato  it  was  raised  to  three  in  a  thou- 
sand.   The  tributum  was  not  a  property-tax  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  for  the  accounts  respect- 
ing the  plebeian  debtors  clearly  imply  that  the  debts 
were  not  deducted  in  the  valuation  of  a  person's 
property,  so  that  be  bad  to  pay  the  tributum  upon 
property  which  was  not  his  own,  bat  which  he 
owed,  and  for  which  he  had,  consequently,  to  pay 
the  interest  as  well.    It  was  a  direct  tax  upon  ob- 
jects without  any  regard  to  their  produce,  like  a 
land  or  house  tax,  which,  indeed,  formed  the  main 
part  of  it.*    That  which  seems  to  have  made  it 
most  oppressive  was  its  constant  fluctuation.    It 
was  raised  according  to  the  regions  or  tribes  insti- 
tuted by  Servius  Tullius,  and  by  the  tribunes  of 
these  tribes,  subsequently  called  tribuni  erarii.* 
Oionysius.  in  another  passage,'  states  that  it  was 
imposed  upon  the  centuries  according  to  their  cen- 
sus ;  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  as  the  centuries 
contained  a  number  of  junioies  who  were  yet  in 
tbeir  fathers'  power,  aud  consequently  could  not 
pay  the  tributum.    It  was  not,  like  the  other  branch- 
es of  the  public  revenue,  let  out  to  farm,  but,  being 
fixed  in  money,  it  was  raised  by  the  tribunes,  unless 
(as  was  the  case  aAer  the  custom  of  giving  pay  to 
the  soldiers  was  introduced)  the  soldiers,  like  the 
knights,  demanded  it  from  the  persons  themselves 
who  were  bound  to  pay  it.    {Vid.  i£s  Eqdistre 
and  HoBDEAKiuM.)    When  this  tax  was  to  be  paid, 
what  sum  was  to  be  raised,  and  what  portion  of 
f  very  thousand  asses  of  the  census,  were  matters 
cpon  which  the  senate  had  to  decide  alone.     But 
when  it  was  decreed,  the  people  might  refuse  to  pay 
It  wh^n  they  thought  it  too  heavy  or  unfairly  dis- 
tributed, or  hoped  to  gain  some  other  advantage  by 
the  refusal.*    In  later  times  the  senate  sometimes 
left  its  regulation  to  the  censors,  who  often  fixed  it 
very  arbitrarily.    No  citizen  was  exempt  from  it; 
but  we  find  that  the  priests,  augurs,  and  pontiffs 
made  attempts  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  this  was  only  an 
abuse  which  did  not  last.'    In  cases  of  great  dis- 
tress, when  the  tributum  was  not  raised  according 
to  the  census,  but  to  supply  the  momentary  wants 
of  the  Republic,  it  was  designated  by  the  name  of 
Tributum  Temerarmm.*    After  the  war  with  Mace- 
donia (B.C.  147),  when  ihe  Roman  treasury  was 
filled  with  the  revenues  accruing  from  conquests 
and  from  the  provinces,  the  Roman  citizens  became 
exempted  from   paying  the  tributum  ;"  and  .this 
state  of  things  lasted  down  to  the  consulship  of 
Hirtius  and  Pansa  (43  B.C."),  when  the  tributum 
was  again  levied  on  account  of  the  exhausted  state 
of  the  sErarium."    After  this  time  it  was  imposed 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  emperors. 

Respecting  the  tributum  paid  by  conquered  coun- 
tries and  cities,  see  Vkctioalia." 

TRI'BON  (rpi&jv).     (  Vtd.  Pallidm,  p.  720.) 

TRICLINIUM,  the  dining-room  of  a  Roman 

house,  the  position  of  which,  relatively  to  the  other 

parts  of  the  house,  is  explained  in  p.  619.    It  was 

of  an  oblong  shape,  and,  according  to  Vitruvius,'* 
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ought  to  b«  twice  as  long  as  it  was  broad.  The 
same  author'  describes  triclinia,  evidently  intended 
to  be  used  in  summer,  which  were  open  towards 
the  north,  and  had  on  each  side  a  window  looking 
into  a  garden.  The  "  house  of  the  tragic  poet"  at 
Pompeii,  and  also  that  of  Actson,  appear  to  have 
had  summer  dining-rooms  opening  to  the  viridari- 
um.  The  woodcut  at  p.  462  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  three  couches  (Ucli,  kXIvcu),  from  whicb 
the  triclinium  derived  its  name.  They  also  remaia 
in  the  *'  house  of  Actason,"  being  built  of  stone. 

The  articles  Lectds,  'Tords,  Pdltinab,  and  Ao- 
cDBrrA,  contam  accounts  of  the  furniture  used  tn 
adapt  these  couches  for  the  accubatio,  i.  e.,  for  the 
act  of  reclining  during  the  meal.  When  so  prepa- 
red for  an  entertainment  they  were  called  triclitua 
tirata,*  and  they  were  made  to  correspond  with  one 
another  in  substance,  in  dimensions,  and  in  shape.* 
As  each  guest  leaned  during  a  great  part  of  the  en- 
tertainment upon  his  left  elbow,  so  as  to  leave  the 
right  arm  at  liberty,  and  as  two  or  more  lay  on  the 
same  couch;  the  head  of  one  man  was  near  the 
breast  of  the  man  who  lay  behind  him,  and  he  was 
therefore  said  to  he  in  the  bosom  of  the  other.* 
Among  the  Romans,  the  usual  number  of  persons 
occupying  each  couch  was  three,  so  that  the  three 
couches  of  a  triclinium  afforded  accommodation  for 
a  party  of  nine.  It  was  the  rule  of  Varro,*  that  the 
number  of  guests  ought  not  to  be  less  than  that  of 
the  Graces,  nor  to  exceed  that  of  the  Muses.  Some> 
times,  however,  as  many  as  four  lay  on  each  of  the 
couches.'  The  Greeks  went  beyond  this  number ; 
Cicero  says  they  lay  crowded  by  fives  (see  wood- 
cut, p.  326),  or  packed  even  still  more  closely.'  The 
oIkoi  TptaKovTuK?.ivoi'  may  be  supposed  to  have  re- 
ceived about  ninety  guests  at  a  time,  there  bein 
ten  tricUnia,  and  nine  guests  to  each. 

In  such  works  of  ancient  art  as  represent  a  syra 
posiuni  or  drinking-party,  we  always  observe  thai 
the  couches  are  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  ta- 
ble. This  circumstance  throws  some  light  upon 
Plutarch's  mode  of  solving  the  problem  respcctuig 
the  increase  of  room  for  the  guests  as  they  proceed- 
ed with  their  meal.*  Each  man,  in  order  to  feed 
himself,  lay  flat  upon  his  breast,  or  nearly  so,  and 
stretched  out  his  hand  towards  the  table ;  but  after- 
ward, when  his  hunger  was  satisfied,  he  turned 
upon  his  left  side,  leaning  on  his  elbow.  To  this 
Horace  alludes  in  describing  a  person  sated  with  a 
particular  dish,  and  turning  in  order  to  repose  upon 
his  elbow.'* 

We  find  the  relative  positions  of  two  persons  who 
lay  next  to  one  another  commonly  expressed  by 
the  prepositions  super  or  rupra,  and  infra.  A  pas- 
sage of  Livy,"  in  which  he  relates  the  cruel  conduct 
of  the  consul  L.  Quintius  Flamininus,  shows  that 
infra  aliquem  cuiare  was  the  same  as  in  sinu  abcujut 
cubare,  and,  consequently,  that  each  person  was  con- 
sidered as  beUne  him  to  whose  breast  his  own  head 
approached.  On  this  principle  we  are  enabled  to 
ei^lain  the  denominations  both  of  the  three  couches 
and  of  the  three  places  on  each  conch. 

Supposing  the  annexed  arrangement  to  represent 
the  plan  of  a  triclinium,  it  is  evident  that,  as  each 
guest  reclined  on  his  left  side,  the  countenances  of 
all,  when  in  this  position,  were  directed,  first,  from 
No.  1  towards  No.  3,  then  from  No.  4  towards  No. 
6,  and,  lastly,  from  No.  7  towards  No.  9 ;  that  the  - 

guest  No.  1  lay,  in  the  sense  explained,  above  No 
2,  NQ-3  below  No.  3,  and  so  of  the  rest ;  and  ibxx,/ 
goii.     n  the  same  direction,  the  conch  to  the  rigb' 
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tuiiit  was  aboee  the  others,  and  the  couch  to  the  left 
band  below  the  others.  Accordingly,  the  following 
IJragment  of  Sallust'  contains  the  denominations  of 
the  coaches  as  shown  on  the  plan :  "  Igitiir  lUtcu- 
htere :  Sertorius  (i.  e..  No.  6)  inferior  in  medio}  mper 
turn  L.  Fabiut  HitpaniennM  senator  ex  pro$eripH» 
(No.  6) :  in  tummo  Antoniut  (No.  \);  et  infra  teriba 
Serlorii  Vertiut  (No.  S) :  et  alter  ttriba  Mactna*  (No. 
8)  m  imo,  meiUut  inter  Tarptinium  (No.  7)  et  domi- 
mtm  Perpemam  (No.  9)."  On  the  same  principle, 
No.  1  was  the  highest  place  (loau  nmnua)  on  the 
hij^est  couch ;  No.  3  was  loaa  iniu  in  lecto  rum- 
mo;  No.  3  loau  mediuM  in  lecto  summo;  and  30 
on.  It  will  be  found  that  in  the  following  pas- 
sage* the  guests  are  enumerated  in  the  order  of 
their  accubation — an  order  exhibited  in  the  annexed 
diagram. 


Hi 

1 
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T>ria 
Tina 

Fiindanins,  one  of  the  guests,  who  was  at  the  top 

relatively  to  aJl  the  others,  says, 

"  Summut  ego,  et  prope  me  Yiteut  Thurimtt,  el  infra. 
Si  ptemini,  Variut :  cum  Servilio  Balairone 
Vibidiua,  quos  Macenat  adduxerat  umbras. 
Nomentanut  erat  super  ipsum,  Porciut  infra." 

It  is  possible  that  Mecenas  onght  to  be  in  the 
l^ce  No.  4  instead  of  No.  S,  since  the  entertain- 
ment was  given  more  especially  in  honour  of  him, 
and  No.  4  was  an  honourable  place.  The  host  him- 
self, Nasidienus,  occupies  the  place  No.  8,  which 
was  uuually  taken  by  the  master  of  the  feast,  and 
was  a  convenient  sitnation  for  giving  directions  and 
superintending  the  entertainment.  Unless  there  be 
an  exception  in  the  instance  of  No.  4,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  at  each  table  the  most  honourable  was 
the  middle  place.' 

The  general  superintendence  of  the  dining-room 
in  a  great  house  was  intrusted  to  a  slave  called  tri- 
eUniarcha,  who,  through  the  instrumentality  of  other 
daves  of  inferior  rank,  took  care  that  everything 
was  kept  and  proceeded  in  proper  order. 

TRIDENS.    (Vid.  Foscwa.) 

TRIDRACHMON.    {Vid.  Dbacbka.) 

TRIENS.    (Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 

TRIERARCH'IA  {rpL^papxla).  This  was  one  of 
the  extraordinary  war- services  or  liturgies  {vid, 
LBiTODKaiA)  at  Athens,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
provide  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  the 
ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  state.  The  persons 
,who  were  charged  with  it  were  called  Tpt^papxoe, 
-  trierarchs,  as  being  the  captains  of  triremes, 
'**•'*  the  name  was  also  applied  to  persons  who 
bore  w  same  charge  in  other  vessels.  It  existed 
from  ver^euly  time"  in  connexion  with  the  forty- 

..',•  'S"-  S?"  ^^'fg   ■«»•.  '■.  «*■)—«.  (Hot.,  Sat.,  ii.,  8,  SO- 

M )-».  (Viw.,  Mk.  i.,  «ge.) 
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eight  naucraries  of  Solon  and  the  fifty  of  (3e» 
thenes,  each  of  which  corporations  appears  to  have 
been  obliged  to  equip  and  man  a  vessd.  (Compare 
Naoorabia.^)  Under  the  constitution  of  Cleisthenes 
the  ten  tribes  were  at  first  severally  charged  with 
five  vessels.  This  charge  was,  of  course,  Biq>er- 
seded  by  the  later  forms  of  the  trieratchy,  ezpbon- 
ed  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

I.  The  services  to  which  Ike  trierarchs  utre  UaiU-~ 
What  these  were  previously  to  358  B.C.,  there  eaa 
be  no  doubt ;  the  vessel  was  Aimished  by  the  state, 
though  sometimes  a  wealthy  and  patriotic  individDal 
served  in  his  own  ship.  Cleinias,  for  instance,  did 
so  at  Artemisium  ;*  but  as  it  is  psirticnlarly  reooid- 
ed  that  this  ship  was  his  own,  we  may  infer  tbM 
he  supplied  at  his  own  cost  what  the  state  was  booad 
to  provide.  The  same  custom  prevailed  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war  also.  The  100  ships  prepared 
and  reserved  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  aay 
critical  emergency,  were  supplied  by  the  state.'  la 
the  expedition  against  Sicily,*  the  state  fumidied 
the  huU  of  the  vessel  (yaiv  xcvdv)  and  the  pay  of 
the  crews,  a  drachma  per  day  for  each  man  -,  bat 
the  equipment  of  the  ships  was  at  the  cost  of  the 
trierarchs,  who  also  gave  hn^opai,*  or  additioBii 
pay,  to  secure  the  best  men.  The  same  oonchinaai 
are  also  deducible  from  the  credit  which  a  trierarcli 
takes  to  himself  for  saving  his  vessel,  when  the  city 
lost  her  ships  at  iEgospotami  ;*  and  from  the  &rtha 
statement,  that  he  paid  the  sailors  o<it  of  hia  own 
pocket.  From  the  threat  of  Cleo",^  that  be  waaW 
(as  arpart/yof:)  make  an  adversary  a  trierarch,  aad 
give  tum  an  old  ship  with  a  rotten  mast  (umovaBr- 
omi\  it  appears  that  the  state  furnished  the  hull  and 
mast  also,  but  that  the  trierarch  was  bound  to  keey 
and  return  them  in  good  repair :  an  obligation  ex- 
pressed in  the  inscriptions  quoted  by  Bockh,*  by  the 
phrase  iei  rrpi  vauv  doKi/tov  koI  hne^  rapaioiraL 
Consequently,  the  statement  in  the  oration  agaiaai 
Midias,'  that  when  Demosthenes  was  quite  young 
(B.C.  364)  the  trierarchs  paid  all  the  expenses 
themselves  (rti  uvaijunara  Ik  tuv  idiuv),  only  im 
plies  that  they  defrayed  the  expenses  which  weit 
customary  at  that  time,  and  wtuch  were  afterwaid 
diminish^  by  the  regulation  of  the  symmoric;  bat 
not  tiiat  they  supplied  the  ship,  or  pay  and  proviskns 
for  the  crew.  The  whole  expenditure,  says  Bockh," 
means  nothing  more  than  the  equipment  of  the  va 
sel,  the  keeping  it  in  repair,  and  the  procuring  the 
crew,  which  was  attended  with  much  trouble  and 
expense,  as  the  trierarchs  were  s<»uetimes  obliged 
to  give  bounties  in  order  to  induce  persons  to  serve, 
foreign  sailors  not  being  admissible.  From  tha 
oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Polycles  (B.C.  36U 
we  learn  the  following  particulars  about  the  trier- 
archy  of  that  time.  The  trierarchs  were  obliged 
to  launch  their  ship ;  the  sailors  were  supplied  fina 
particular  parishes  (i%ai),  through  Uie  agatej  of 
the  demarchi ;  but  those  supplied  to  ApoUodom^ 
the  client  of  Demosthenes,  were  but  few  and  iscA- 
cient,  consequently  he  mortgaged  his  estate  (>» 
Oetvat  T$v  oiaittv),  and  hired  the  best  men  he  ooald 
get,  giving  great  bounties  and  proooiums  (ayMdoonr). 
He  also  equipped  the  vessel  with  his  own  tadde 
and  fumituTC,  taking  nothing  from  the  public  atom 
(i«  TUV  dti/tociuv  o6ih>  fXatov.  Compare  the  ^peect 
on  the  Crown  of  the  Trierarchy").  Moreover,  in 
consequence  of  his  sailors  deserting  when  he  was 
out  at  sea,  he  was  put  to  additional  and  heavy  ex- 
penses in  hiring  men  at  different  ports.  The  pro- 
vision-money for  the  sailors  (air^piaMv)  was  pn 
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tided  by  the  state  and  paid  by  the  atratcgi,  and  so, 
generally  speaking,  was  the  pay  (or  the  marine 
(lirijurat)  ;  but  Demosthenes'  client  only  received 
it  for  two  months ;  and  as  he  aenred  for  five  months 
more  than  his  time  (from  the  delay  of  hia  snccessor 
elect),  he  was  obliged  to  advance  it  himself  for  fif- 
teen months,  with  but  an  uncertain  prospect  of 
repayment.  Other  circumstances  are  mentioned 
which  made  his  trierarchy  very  expensive,  and 
the  whole  speech  is  worth  reading,  as  showing  the 
cnfaimess  and  hardship  to  which  a  rich  man  was 
sometimes  subjected  as  a  trierarch.  The  observa- 
tion that  he  took  no  ftimiture  from  the  public  stores 
proves  that  at  that  time  (B.C.  361)  the  triremes 
were  fitted  out  and  equippeid  from  the  public  stores, 
and  consequently  by  the  state ;  but,  as  we  learn 
from  other  passages  in  Demosthenes  and  the  in- 
scriptions in  Bockh,'  the  trierarchs  were  obliged 
to  return  in  good  condition  any  articles  which  they 
took ;  in  default  of  doing  so,  they  were  considered 
debtors  to  the  state. 

That  the  ship's  furniture  was  either  wholly  or  in 
part  supplied  by  the  state,  also  appears  from  another 
speech  :'  but  trierarchs  did  not  always  avail  them- 
selves of  their  privilege  in  this  respect,  that  th^ 
might  have  no  trouble  m  settling  with  the  state.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  at  the  time  referred  to  (about 
B.C.  360),  the  only  expenses  binding  upon  the  trier- 
archs were  those  of  keeping  in  repair  the  ship  and 
the  ship's  furniture  ;  but  even  these  might  be  very 
considerable,  especially  if  the  ship  were  old,  or  ex- 
posed to  hard  service  or  rough  weather.  Moreover, 
some  trierarchs,  whether  from  ambitions  or  patriotic 
motives,  put  themselves  to  unnecessary  expense  in 
fitting  out  and  rigging  their  ships,  from  which  the 
state  derived  an  advantage.  Sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  state  suffered  by  the  trierarchs  per- 
forming their  duties  at  the  least  possible  expense, 
or  letting  out  their  trierarchy  (ujoouoo*  t^v  ^.ttrovp- 
yiav)  to  the  contractor  who  offered  the  lowest  ten- 
der.* One  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  du- 
ties were  inadequately  performed ;  but  there  was  a 
greater  evil  connected  with  it,  namely,  that  the  con- 
tractors repaid  themselves  by  privateering  on  their 
own  account,  which  led  to  reprisals  and  letters  of 
marque  being  granted  against  the  state.  {Vid.  Sr- 
Lii.*)  It  seems  strange  that  the  Athenians  tolera- 
ted this,  especially  as  they  were  sometimes  incon- 
sistent enough  to  punish  the  trierarchs  who  had  let 
om  their  trierarchy,  considering  it  as  a  desertion  of 
post  (XeMrordftov*). 

We  may  here  observe,  that  the  expression  in  Ise- 
ns,'  that  a  trierarch  "  had  his  ship  made  himself" 
(rj^  vaOv  mi^afiaiov),  does  not  mean  that  he  was 
at  the  cost  of  bmlding  it  (vayinr}>qod^oc),  but  only 
of  fitting  it  up  and  getting  it  ready  for  sea.  That 
the  ships  always  belonged  to  the  state  is  farther 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  senate  was  intrusted 
with  the  inspection  of  the  ship-building,'  and  is 

eaced  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  "Athenian  Navy 
ist"  of  the  inscriptions  in  BSckh.*  Some  of  the 
ships  there  mentioned  are  called  &»eiruci^poT<n, 
whence  it  appears  that  the  public  vessels  were  as- 
signed by  lot  to  the  respective  trierarchs.  A  rpt^ptK 
kriioeiuof  was  a  ship  presented  to  the  state  as  a 
free  gift,  just  as  rpi^pi?  tiriioivai  means  to  present 
the  state  with  a  trireme.*  The  duration  of  a  trier- 
archy was  a  year,  and  if  any  trierarch  served  longer 
than  his  legal  time,  he  could  charge  the  extra  ex- 
penses (rd  hriTpttipapxtiita)  to  his  successor.  To 
'ecover  these  expenses,  an  action  (.iwiTpiripapxiiiant 
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I  iUti)  might  be  brought  against  the  suci^ssor.  ol 
which  we  have  an  example  in  the  speech  of  ApoU» 
dorus  against  Polycles,  composed  by  Demosthenes 
for  the  former. 

II.  On  the  ezpensct  of  the  tnerarcky. — These  vould, 
of  (wurse,  depend  upon  circumstances;  but,  except 
in  extraordinary  cases,  they  were  not  more  than  60, 
nor  less  than  forty  minee  :  the  average  was  abou' 
60.  Thus,  about  the  year  B.C.  360,  a  whole  trier 
archy  was  let  out  for  40  mine ;  in  later  times  the 
general  amount  of  a  contract  was  60.' 

III.  On  the  different  firvu  of  the  tnerarehy. — In  an- 
cient times  one  person  bore  the  whole  charge,  af- 
terward it  was  customary  for  two  persons  to  share 
it,  who  were  then  called  syntrierarchs  (amrpt^pap- 
XOi).  'When  this  practice  was  first  intrt>dDced  is 
not  known,  but  B<)ckh  conjectures  that  it  was  about 
the  year  4IS  B.C.,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians 
in  Sicily,  when  the  union  of  two  persons  for  the 
choregia  was  first  permitted.  The  most  ancient 
account  of  a  syntrierarchy  is  later  than  410  ;*  and 
we  meet  with  one  so  late  as  B.C.  358,  the  year  of 
the  Athenian  expedition  into  Euboea.*  The  syntri- 
erarchy to  which  we  allude  was,  indeed,  a  voluntary 
service  {imioatf),  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  was  suggested  by  the  ordinary  practice  of  that 
time ;  andeven  under  the  next  form  of  the  service, 
two  trierarchs  were  sometimes  employed  for  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  trierarchy.  The  syntri- 
erarchy, however,  did  not  entirely  supersede  the 
older  and  single  Ibrm,  being  only  meant  as  a  relief 
in  case  of  emergency,  when  there  was  not  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  wealthy  citizens  to  bear  the  expense 
singly.  Numerous  instances,  in  fact,  occur  of  sin- 
gle trierarchies  between  410  and  3S8  B.C.,  and  ia 
two  passages  of  Issue,*  referring  to  this  period,  the 
single  and  double  trierarchy  are  mentioned  as  con- 
temporaneous. ApoHodorus  also  was  sole  trier- 
arch* so  late  as  B.C.  861.  In  the  case  of  a  syntri- 
erarchy, the  two  trierarchs  commanded  their  vessel 
in  turn,  six  months  each,*  according  as  they  agreed 
between  themselves. 

The  third  form  of  the  trierarchy  was  connected 
with  or  suggested  by  the  syntrierarchy.  In  B.C. 
358,  the  Athenians  were  unable  to  procure  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  legally-appointed  trierarchs,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  summoned  volunteera.  Tliis,  bow- 
ever,  was  but  a  temporary  expedient ;  and,  as  the 
actual  system  was  not  adequate  to  the  public  wants, 
they  determined  to  manage  the  trierarchy  some- 
what in  the  same  way  as  the  property  taxes  (vid. 
EisraoKA),  namely,  by  classes  or  symmoris,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Periander,  passed,  as  Bockh  shows, 
in  the  year  358,  and  which  was  the  primary  and  ori- 
ginal enactment  on  the  subject.  With  this  view, 
ISOO  amiTt\ti(,  or  partners,'  were  appointed,  who 
were  probably  the  wealthiest  individuals  of  the  state, 
according  to  the  census  or  valuation.  These  were 
divided  into  twenty  av/t/io/Uat,  or  classes ;  out  of 
which  a  number  of  persons  (ai^Ta)  joined  for  the 
equipment,  or,  rather,  the  maintenance  and  man- 
agement of  a  ship,  under  the  title  of  a  emriXtLa,'  or 
union.  Sometimm,  perhaps,  by  special  enactment, 
when  a  great  number  of  ships  was  required,  a  syn- 
teleia  of  this  kind  consisted  of  four  or  five  wealthy 
individuals,  who  bore  jointly  the  expenses  of  one 
trireme  ;*  but  generally  to  every  ship  there  was  as 
signed  a  synteleia  of  fifteen  persons  of  diC^rent  de- 
grees of  wealth,  as  we  may  suppose,  so  that  fourT 
only  were  provided  for  by  each  symmoria  of  six'»iji'," 
persons.  -Ti*-)- 
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Theae  synt  .leiae  of  fifteen  persons  each  seem  .:> 
have  been  also  called  symmoriae  by  Hyp^rides.'  It 
appears,  however,  that  beftire  Demosthenes  carried 
a  new  law  on  this  subject  (B.C.  340),  it  had  been 
custumaty  for  sixteen  persons  to  unite  in  a  synteleia 
or  company  for  a  ship,*  who  bore  the  burden  in 
equal  shares.  This  being  the  case,  it  follows  either 
that  the  members  of  the  symmoriae  had  been  by 
that  time  raised  from  1200  to  1280,  or  that  some 
alterations  had  taken  place  in  their  internal  arrange- 
ments, of  which  no  account  has  come  down  to  us.* 
From  the  phrase  ix  ruv  h  rots  X^tocf  owreXetuv, 
used  in  the  xoruXo/of,*  it  would  also  seem  that  the 
word  Tioxoi  was  used  of  civil  as  well  as  military  di- 
visions, and,  in  this  instance,  of  the  symmorie. 
The  superintendence  of  the  whole  system  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  300  wealthiest  members,  who  were 
therefore  called  the  "  leaders  of  the  s3rmmoriee" 
{^■ye/iovt{  Tuv  aviifiopUm),  on  whom  the  burdens  of 
the  trierarchy  chiefly  fell,  or,  rather,  ought  to  have 
fallen.*  The  services  performed  by  individuals  un- 
der this  system  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as 
before  :  the  state  still  provided  the  ship's  tackle  (>'. 
e.,  the  bdoma  Kal  arviriria  xai  axoivia,  and  other 
things),  and  some  stringent  enactments  were  made 
to  compel  the  trierarchs  to  deliver  it  up  according 
to  the  inventory  taken  of  it  (rd  duiypofi/ia  tuv  axev- 
dv),  either  at  Athens  or  to  their  successors  sent  out 
by  the  syramoriss.  This  conclusion,  that  the  vessel 
was  equipped  by  the  state,  is  confirmed  by  Demos- 
thenes,* and  in  the  oration  against  Midlas'  he  says, 
referring  to  the  system  of  the  syramorie,  that  the 
state  provided  the  crews  and  the  furniture.  The 
only  dutv,  then,  of  the  trierarchs  under  this  system 
was  to  keep  their  vessels  in  the  same  repair  and 
order  as  they  received  them.    But  even  from  this 

hey  managed  to  escape :  for  the  wealthiest  mem- 
oers,  who  had  to  serve  for  their  synteleia,  let  out 
their  trierarchies  for  a  talent,  and  received  that 
amount  from  their  partners  (owrcXnf),  so  that,  in 
reality,  they  paid  next  to  nothing,  or,  at  any  rate, 
not  what  they  ought  to  have  done,  considering  that 
the  trierarchy  was  a  ground  of  exemption  from  oth- 
er litui;gie8.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  orators 
how  the  different  synteleis  appointed  the  trierarchs 
who  were  to  take  charge  of  their  vessels ;  but  it 
was  probably  left  to  themselves,  without  being  regu- 
lated by  any  legal  enactment.  The  evils  and  irreg- 
ularities of  the  symmoriee  are  thns  (rhetorically  per- 
haps) described  by  Demosthenes  :  "  I  saw  your 
navy  going  to  ruin,  and  the  rich  escaping  with  little 
cost,  and  persons  of  moderate  income  losing  their 
property,  and  the  city  losing  the  opportunities  of  ac- 
tion, and  the  triremes  not  being  equipped  in  suffi- 
cient time  to  meet  an  emergency,  and  therefore  I 
proposed  a  law,"  &c.  The  changes  he  meant  to 
effect  by  it  are  related  in  his  oration  concerning  the 
symmoritB  (B.C.  354),  and  are  as  follows:  he  pro- 
posed to  add  800  to  the  1200  amiTeXttf,  making  the 
whole  3000,  so  that,  subtracting  all  those  who  could 
claim  exemption  as  minors,  orphans,  dec.,  there 
might  always  remain  1300  persons  (auyutra)  to 
serve.  These  were  to  be  dividetfeinto  30  symmorie 
of  60  each,  as  nnder  the  old  system  :  each  of  these 
was  to  be  subdivided  into  five  divisions  of  twelve 
persons  each,  one  half  rich  and  the  other  poor  (dv- 
ravairX^puv),  so  as  to  form  altogether  100  smaller 
symmonse.  The  number  of  triremes,  according  to 
this  scheme,  was  to  be  800,  classed  in  30  divisions 
,i(.  ^^  ships :  each  of  these  divisions  was  to  be  as- 
^-  •'^d  to  one  of  the  30  larger  symmoris,  so  that 

the 
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each  of  the  smaller  would  rec  ei  ve  three ,  add  m  atm, 
of  300  ships  being  required,  four  trierarchs  wouIp 
be  appointed  to  each.  Moreover,  each  of  the  great 
er  symmoriee  was  to  receive  the  same  amount  at 
the  public  stores  for  equipment,  in  order  that  ibfj 
might  apportion  it  to  the  smaller  classes.  With  a 
view  to  levying  the  crews,  and  for  other  purpoMS, 
the  generals  were  to  divide  the  dockyards  into  teo 
parts  for  30  ships'  stations  (veuaoiKoi)  adjacent  l< 
each  other,  and  to  assign  each  of  these  parts  to  a 
tribe,  or  two  large  symmoriee  of  30  ships.  Theae 
ten  parts  were  to  be  subdivided  into  thirds,  each  of 
which  was  to  be  assigned  to  a  third  part  (rptrrvf; 
of  the  tribe  to  whom  the  whole  was  allotted,  so  thai 
each  third  would  receive  ten  ships.  Whether  tbn 
scheme  was  put  into  practice  does  not  appear,  bm 
it  seems  that  it  was  not,  for  the  mismanagement  uf 
the  trierarchy  appears  to  have  continued  till  De- 
mosthenes carried  bis  law  about  the  "  Trierarchy 
according  to  the  Valuation."  One  of  the  chief  evib 
connected  with  it  was,  that  the  triremes  were  never 
equipped  in  time  ;  and  as  Demosthenes'  complains 
of  this  in  B.C.  362,  we  may  conclude  that  his  pro- 
posal fell  to  the  ground.  But  these  evils  were  ton 
serious  to  remain  without  a  remedy ;  and  therelbie, 
when  the  orator  wtis  the  hntrrunic  too  vovrurov,  oi 
the  superintendent  of  the  Athenian  navy,  he  brought 
forward  and  carried  a  law  for  altering  and  impro- 
ving the  system  of  the  symmoriee  and  companies. 
the  members  of  which  no  longer  called  thenoselves 
trierarchs,  but  partners  (ffwrcAcJc),'  thereby  intro- 
ducing the  "fourth  form  of  the  trierarchy."  The 
naval  services  required  from  every  citizen  were  to 
depend  upon  and  be  proportional  to  hia  pn^ieny, 
or,  rather,  to  his  taxable  capital  {Hft^fta  :  vid.  En- 
pboba),  as  registered  for  the  symmoriae  of  the  prop- 
erty taxes,  the  rate  being  one  trireme  for  every  tern 
talents  of  taxable  capit^,  up  to  three  triremes  ui 
one  auxiliary  vessel  (imi/piatov)  for  the  largest  prop- 
erties ;  f.  e.,  no  person,  however  rich,  coiUd  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  more.  Those  who  had  not  tea 
talents  in  taxable  capital  were  to  clob  together  io 
synteleiee  till  they  had  made  up  that  amount ;  and 
if  the  valuation  of  the  year  of  Nausinicus  (B.C.  379) 
was  still  in  force,  the  taxable  capital  (for  the  high- 
est class)  was  one  fifth  of  the  whole.  By  this  law 
great  changes  were  effected.  All  persons  paying 
taxes  were  rated  in  proportion  to  their  property,  sc 
that  the  poor  were  benefited  by  it,  and  the  state 
likewise :  for,  as  Demosthenes*  says,  those  who  bad 
formerly  contributed  one  sixteenth  to  the  Irierarcfav 
of  one  ship  were  now  trierarchs  of  two,  in  which 
case  they  must  either  have  served  by  proxy,  or 
done  duty  in  successive  years.  He  adds  that  the 
consequences  were  highly  beneficial.  During  the 
whole  war,  carried  on  after  the  law  was  in  force, 
no  trierarch  implored  the  aid  of  the  people  (tcrnr- 
piav  lOtiKe),  or  took  refuge  in  a  temple,  or  was  pot 
into  prison  by  the  persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  de- 
spatch the  fleet  (oi  dirooro^if ),  nor  was  any  trireme 
lost  at  sea,  or  lying  idle  in  the  docks  for  want  of 
stores  and  tackle,  as  under  the  old  system,  wha 
the  service  (r6  XetTovpyetv)  fell  on  the  poor.  The 
duties  and  services  to  which  the  trierarchs  vreie 
subject  under  the  new  law  were  probably  the  samr 
as  under  the  third  form  of  the  trierarchy,  the  syra 
morigi. 

On  the  relation  which,  in  this  system,  the  east 
of  a  trierarchy  bore  to  the  property  of  a  trierarek, 
Bockh  makes  the  following  remarks,  which  may  be 
verified  ^y  a  reference  to  Eishioba  :  " If  wftierkoo 
that,  as  formerly,  it  cost  about  a  talent,  the  toiai 
expense  of  the  trierarchs,  for  100,  300,  or /300  tn- 
rnmes,  amounted  to  an  equal  number  of  talents. « 
a  sixtieth,  a  thirtieth,  and  a  twentieth  of  t^  vataa- 
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non  ot  Attica  ,  t.  e.,  for  the  first  class  one  third, 
iwo  thirds,  and  one  per  cent,  of  their  property  :  for 
the  poorer  a  proportionally  less  amount :  and  of  the 
annual  incomes,  taken  as  a  tenth  part  of  the  prop- 
■"rty,  3J,  6|  and  ten  per  cent,  for  the  most  wealthy. 
Bnt  we  may  reckon  that  Athens  at  that  time  had 
not  wore  than  100  or  800  triremes  at  sea,  very  sel- 
don  300 ;  so  that  this  war-tax  did  not,  for  the  rich- 
rat  class,  amount,  on  an  average,  to  more  than  one 
third,  and  two  thirds  per  cent,  of  their  property." 

This  arrangement  of  Demosthenes  was  calculated 
for  300  triremes,  for  which  number  300  persons 
serving  in  person  womld  be  necessary,  so  that  the 
chief  burden  must  have  fallen  upon  the  leaders  of 
the  former  s3rmmoriee.  The  year  of  passing  this 
law  Bockh  fixes  at  B.C  340  or  339.  How  long  it 
reraained  in  force  is  uncertain.  In  the  speech  for 
the  Crown  (B.C.  390),  where  much  is  said  on  the 
s>ibject  of  the  trierarchy,  it  is  neither  mentioned 
t'oat  the  law  was  in  existence,  nor  that  it  was  re- 
pealed ;  but  Demosthenes*  says  that  iEschines  had 
been  bribed  by  the  leaders  of  the  symmoriae  to  nul- 
lify it 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  trierarchy,  though  the 
most  expensive  of  the  liturgies,  was  not  of  necessi- 
ty oppressive,  if  fairly  and  economically  managed, 
though  this,  as  has  been  before  observed,  was  not 
always  the  case.' 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  property  which 
rendered  a  man  liable  to  serve  a  trierarchy  or  syn- 
trierarchy,  Bockh*  observes,  "  I  am  aware  of  no 
instance  of  liability  arising  from  a  property  of  less 
V4lue  than  500  minae :  and  as  an  estate  of  one  or 
two  talents  never  obliged  the  possessor  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  liturgy,*  the  assertion  of  Iseus,* 
that  many  had  served  the  office  of  trierarch  whose 
property  was  not  more  than  80  minee,  obliges  us  (if 
true)  to  suppose  that  public-spirited  individuals  were 
ftsmetimes  found  to  contribute  to  a  trierarchy  (rath- 
er, perhaps,  to  a  syntrierarchy)  out  of  a  very  small 
property."  ' 

The  disadvantages  which  in  later  times  resulted 
trom  the  trierarchs  not  being  ready  for  sea  by  the 
lime  for  sailing,  were  in  early  times  prevented  by 
their  appointments  being  made  beforehand,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  trierarchs  appointed  to  the  100 
(hips  which  were  reserved  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  against  an  attack  npon  Athens 
by  sea. 

The  appointment  to  serve  under  the  first  and  sec- 
ond forms  of  the  trierarchy  was  made  by  the  strat- 
egi  ;*  and  in  case  any  person  was  appointed  to 
serve  a  trierarchy,  and  thought  any  one  else  (not 
called  upon)  was  better  able  to  bear  it  than  himself, 
be  offered  the  latter  an  exchange  of  his  property 
(vid.  Antidosis),  subject  to  Jie  burden  of  the  trier- 
archy. 

In  cases  of  extreme  hardship,  persons  became 
suppliants  to  the  people,  or  fled  to  the  altar  of  Ar- 
temis at  Munychia.  If  not  ready  in  tune,  they 
were  sometimes  liable  to  imprisonment  (hoxoi  dca- 
^').  Thus,  on  one  occasion,*  the  trierarchs  were, 
by  a  special  decree,  subjected  to  imprisonment  if 
they  were  not  oS  the  pier  (x^o)  by  the  end  of  the 
month  ;  on  the  contrary,  whoever  got  his  ship  ready 
first  was  to  be  rewarded  with  the  "  crown  of  the 
trierarchy,"  so  that,  in  this  way,  considerable  em- 
nlati  n  wd  competition  were  produced.  Moreover, 
the  trierarchs  were  iirevdwo},  or  liable  to  be  called 
to  account  for  their  expenditure,  though  they  ap- 
plied their  own  property  to  the  service  of  the  state.* 


I.  (p.  »».)—».  (Dtmocth.,  c.  Polyol.)— ).  (ii.,  St7.)— <.  (D«. 
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«  (W.,  D«  CoroD.  Trior.,  1«»,  «.)-».  (Id.,  c.  Polyd.,  ISJS,  I ' 
— iKM!luii.,o  Cmph.,  90.) 


But  they  also  received  money  out  of  the  trcasurj 
for  various  disbursements,  as  the  pay  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  the  extra  hands  {ivTipeaia) :  thua, 
on  one  occasion,  each  trierarch  is  Mated  to  havo 
received  30  mina,  «if  MnXom.*  The  trierarchs 
may  also  have  been  considered  inriidwoi,  from  be 
ing  required  to  show  that  they  had  performed  their 
duties  properly.  The  sacred  triremes,  the  Paralus 
and  Salamis,  had  special  treasures  {vtd.  Tahui,  p. 
9S0)  appointed  to  them,*  and,  on  the  authority  of 
Ulpian,'  it  has  been  believed  that  the  state  acted  as 
trierarch  for  each  of  them ;  but  in  the  inscriptions 
quoted  by  Bockh,*  no  difference  is  made  between 
the  trierarchs  of  the  Paralus  and  other  vessels,  and 
therefore  it  would  seem  that  the  state  appointed  tri- 
erarchs for  them  as  well  as  for  other  vessels,  and 
provided  out  of  the  public  funds  for  those  expenses 
only  which  were  peculiar  to  them. 

IV.  On  the  exemption  from  the  trierarch/.  —  By 
an  ancient  law,  in  force  B.C.  356,*  no  person  (but 
minors  and  females)  could  claim  exemption  from 
the  trierarchy  who  were  of  sufficient  wealth  to 
perform  it,  not  even  the  descendants  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton.  But  fi-om  Iskus*  it  appears  that, 
in  the  time  of  the  single  trierarchy,  no  person  could 
be  compelled  to  serve  a  second  time  within  two 
years  after  a  former  service  (dvo  It^  itaXiiruv). 
The  nine  archons  also  were  exempt,  and  the  trier- 
archy was  a  ground  of  exemption  fi-om  U.e  other 
liturgies,  any  of  which,  indeed,  gave  an  exemption 
from  all  the  rest  during  the  year  next  following  that 
of  its  service.' 

But  all  property  was  not  subject  to  the  service,  as 
we  learn  from  Demosthenes,'  who  tells  us  that  a 
person  was  exempt  if  ddi>varof,  or  unable  to  serve 
from  poverty ;  so  also  were  "  wards,  heiresses,  or 
phans,  cleruchi,  and  corporate  bodies."  Of  course, 
an  heiress  could  only  claim  exemption  while  un- 
married. Wards,  also,  were  free  from  all  liturgia 
during  their  minority,  and  for  a  year  affer  tbeii 
ioKiftaaia*  By  iciiipovxoi  are  meant  colonists,  who. 
while  absent  by  the  command  of  the  state,  could 
not  perform  a  trierarchy.  Tlie  tH  xoivuvucd  admits 
of  doubt,  but  it  probably  means  the  property  of  joint 
tenants,  as  brothers  or  co-heirs,  which  had  not  yet 
been  apportioned  to  them,'*  or  it  may  refer  to  mon- 
eys invested  in  partnership.  Moreover,  though  the 
J>roper  duration  of  a  trierarchy  was  a  year,  it  was 
egally  dissolved  if  the  general  furnished  no  pay  to 
the  soldiers,  or  if  the  ship  put  into  the  Pireeus,  it 
being  then  impossible  to  keep  the  sailors  together." 

V.  On  the  legal  proceedings  connected  with  the  trv 
erarch). — These  were  either  between  individual 
trierarchs,  or  between  trierarchs  and  the  state,  and 
therefore  in  the  form  of  a  Diadicasia.  They  gen- 
erally arose  in  consequence  of  a  trierarch  not  de- 
livering up  his  ship  and  her  rigging  in  proper  order, 
either  to  his  successor  or  to  the  state.  If  he  alleged 
that  the  loss  or  damage  of  either  happened  from  a 
storm,  he  was  said  omi^aaBai  Kara  x'lf'^va  aizoXu- 
X<h>at,  and  if  his  plea  were  substantiated,  ISoiev  h> 
TV  SuaoTfipii^  K.  r.  X.  Vessels  or  furniture  on 
which  a  trial  of  this  kind  had  been  held,  were  said  to 
be  diadediKaa/tiva. 

The  presidency  of  the  courts  which  tried  matters 
of  this  sort  was  vested  in  the  slrategi,  and  so:ne- 
times  in  the  superintendents  of  the  dockyard,  ic 
conjunction  with  the  airoaro^if.  The  senate  als" 
appears  to  have  had  a  judicial  power  in  these  m:'' 
ters :  e.  g.,  we  meet  in  various  inscriptions^.'^"^' 
the  phrase  oldt  ruv  rpi^pupxuv,  uv  iiiitiMaeu.,  II.)-'' 
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TRIOBOLOiV. 


TRIPOS. 


«t  rfv  Tpivpti-  Bockb  conjectures  that  the  trier- 
ueba  of  whom  this  is  said  had  returned  their  ships 
ut  such  a  condition  that  the  state  might  have  called 
upon  them  to  put  them  in  thorough  repair  or  to  re- 
build them,  at  a  cost  Tor  an  ordinary  trireme  of 
SOOO  drachms.  Supposin;  that  they  were  not  re- 
leased from  this  liability  by  any  decree  of  a  court 
of  justice,  and  that  the  rebuilding  was  not  completed, 
he  conceives  that  it  must  have  been  competent  (in 
a  clear  and  flagrant  case)  for  the  senate  to  have  in- 
flirted  u|)on  them  the  penalty  of  twice  6000  drach- 
mae, the  technical  phrase  for  which  was  "  doubling 
the  trireme.'" 

The  phrase  <SyioXo/$on>  rpt^oti  xaiviiv  inoiucetv, 
which  occurs  in  inscriptions,  does  not  apply  to  an 
undertaking  for  giving  a  new  trireme,  but  merely 
lor  putting  one  in  a  complete  state  of  repair. 

The  phrase  ^aivetv  Tiotov,*  to  lay  an  information 
against  a  vessel,  is  used,  not  of  a  public  ship,  but  of 
a  private  vessel,  engaged,  periiaps,  in  smutting  or 
privateering. 

TRIEROPOIOI  (rpitipovotoi).  (Vii.  Ships,  p. 
891.) 

•TRIGLA  (.rpiyXa),  a  fish,  the  red  Surmullet,  or 
ItuUus  barbatus,  L.  It  is  from  six  to  nine  inches 
long,  and  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  ancient 
epicures.* 

TRIGON.    (Kul.  PitA.) 

TRILIX.    ( Vid.  Tkla,  p  956.) 

TRINU'NDINUM.    ( Vid.  NoNWHi*,  p.  668.) 

TRIO'BOLON  {rpiMoXov),  or  rptutoXm  i^uaart- 
Kov,  was  the  fee  of  three  oboli  which  the  Athenian 
citizens  received  for  their  attendance  as  dicasts  in 
the  courts  of  the  heliaea,  whence  it  is  also  called 
Uistfof  duuwTMOf,  or  to  SiKaariKov.  This  pay  had 
been  lirst  introduced  by  Pericles.*  It  is  generally 
upposed  from  Aristophanes,*  who  makes  Strepsia- 
des  say  that  for  the  first  obolus  he  ever  received  as 
a  dicast  he  bought  a  toy  for  his  son,  that  at  first 
the  SiKaoTiKov  was  only  one  obolus.  According  to 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,*  the  pay  was  subse- 
<iuenlly  increased  to  two  oboli,  but  this  seems  to  be 
merely  an  erroneous  inference  from  the  passage  of 
his  author.  Three  oboli,  or  the  rpiuto/iov,  occurs 
as  early  as  B.C.  435  in  the  comedies  of  Aristopha- 
nes, and  is  afterward  mentioned  frequently.'  Bockh* 
ba£  inferred  from  these  passages  that  the  triobolon 
was  introduced  by  Cleon  about  B.C.  481 ;  but  G. 
Hermann'  has  disputed  this  opinion,  at  least  so  far 
as  it  is  founded  upon  Aristophanes,  and  thinks  that 
the  pay  of  three  oboli  for  the  dicasts  existed  before 
that  time.  However  this  may  be,  thus  much  is 
certain,  that  the  pay  of  the  dicasts  was  not  the 
same  at  all  times,  although  it  is  improbable  that  it 
should  ever  have  been  two  oboli."  The  payment 
was  made  after  every  assembly  of  a  court  of  helias- 
tc  by  the  colacrette"  in  the  foUowing  manner.  Af- 
ter a  citizen  had  been  appointed  by  lot  to  act  as 
judge  in  a  particular  court,  he  received,  on  entering 
the  court,  together  with  the  staff  (/Joxrqpia  or  I>u6- 
iot),  a  tablet  or  ticket  {av/tSo^ov).  After  the  busi- 
ness of  the  court  was  over,  the  dicast,  on  going  out, 
delivered  his  ticket  to  the  prytanes,  and  received 
his  fee  in  return."  Those  who  bad  come  too  late 
had  no  claim  to  the  triobolon."  The  annual  amount 
of  these  fees  is  reckoned  by  Aristophanes'*  at  150 
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talents,  a  sum  which  is  very  high,  andean,  periiapk 
only  be  applied  to  tho  most  flourishing  tiuea  oi 
Athens.' 
TRIPLICA'TIO.  O'id.  Actio,  p.  10  ) 
•TRIPOL'ION  (rptwoAiov),  a  piai  t.  "  SrrapiM 
and  Avicenna  call  it  TurbUh,  which,  however,  k 
said  by  Actuarius  to  be  the  root  of  the  Ab^ias. 
Sprengel  says  the  Arabians  and  their  commentaton 
committed  a  great  mistake  in  confounding  the  Ttw 
bith  with  the  Trivolium.  He  is  disposed  to  th.Dk  il 
the  Plumba^fo  Europaa,  or  Leadwort.  SibUmp, 
however,  holds  it  to  be  the  Slatia  nmiata ;  and,  ia 
short,  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  respect- 
ing it."* 

TRIPOS  (rp^irovf),  a  Tripod,  i.  e.,  any  utensa  oi 
article  of  fumitare  supported  upon  three  feet,  mort 
especially 

I.  A  three-legged  table  {vid.  Mxr»,  page  613.) 
The  first  woodcut  at  p.  276  shows  such  a  table  ii 
use.  Its  three  supports  are  richly  and  tastefiiUy 
ornamented.  Various  single  legs  {trapezofior^ 
wrought  in  the  same  style  out  of  white  maiUe.  red 
porphyry,  or  other  valuable  materials,  and  consistiai 
of  a  lion's  head  or  some  similar  object  at  the  top, 
and  a  foot  of  the  same  animal  at  the  bottom,  nnitel 
by  intervening  foliage,  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,*  and  in  other  collections  of  antiquities. 
The  tripod  used  at  entertainments  to  hold  the  Cu- 
ter (p.  319)  had  short  feet,  so  that  it  was  not  mncfa 
elevated.  These  tables  were  probably  sometimes 
made  to  move  upon  castors.' 

II.  A  pot  or  caldron  used  for  boiling  meat,  and 
either  raised  upon  a  three-legged  stand  of  brome, 
as  is  represented  in  the  woodcut,  p.  678,  or  mad« 
with  its  three  feet  in  the  same  piece.  Such  a  ntea* 
sil  was  of  great  value,  and  was  sometimes  oflerol 
as  a  prize  in  the  public  games.' 

in.  A  bronze  altar,  not  differing,  probably,  in  it* 
original  form,  from  the  tall  tripod  caldron  already 
described.  In  this  form,  but  with  additional  oiw- 
ment,  we  see  it  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  whi^ 
represents  a  tripod  found  at  Frejus.'  That  this 
was  intended  to  be  used  in  sacrifice  may  be  infencd 
from  the  bull's  head,  with  a  fillet  tied  round  the 
horns,  which  we  see  at  the  top  of  each  leg. 


All  the  most  ancient  representations  of  the  i 
ficial  tripod  exhibit  it  of  the  same  general  sfaipe. 
together  with  three  rings  at  the  top  to  serve  ai 
handles  (ovara*).  Since  it  has  this  form  on  ail  tk( 
coins  and  other  ancient  remains  whidi  have  aaj 
reference  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  it  has  been  with 
sufficient  reason  c^etoded  that  the  tripod  frMi 
which  the  Pythian  priestess  gave  responses  was  of 
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TRIPOJ*. 


TRIUMPHUS. 


Uua  kind.  Tt.e  right-hand  figuie  in  the  preceding 
woodcut  la  copied  trom  one  published  by  K.  O. 
ICuller,^  founded  upon  nnmerons  ancient  authorities, 
and  designed  to  show  tba  appearance  of  the  oracu- 
lar tripc^  at  Delphi.  Besides  the  parts  already 
mentioned,  viz.,  the  three  legs,  the  three  handles, 
and  the  vessel  or  caldron,  it  shows  a  flat,  round 
plai  e,  called  i^/iof,  on  which  the  Pythia  seated  her- 
self in  order  to  give  responses,  and  on  which  lay  a 
laarel  leaf  at  other  times.  This  figure  also  shows 
the  (osition  o''  the  Coktina,  which,  as  well  as  the 
caldrsn,  was  made  of  very  thin  bronze,  and  was 
supposed  to  increase  the  prophetic  sounds  which 
came  firom  underneath  the  earth.* 

The  celebrity  of  this  tripod  produced  innumerable 
imitations  of  it,'  called  "  Delphic  tripods."*  They 
were  made  to  be  used  in  sacrifice,  and  still  more 
frequently  to  be  presented  to  the  treasury  both  in 
that  place  and  in  many  other  Greek  temples.*  ( Vid. 
DoNARiA.)  Tripods  were  chiefly  dedicated  to  Apol- 
lo* and  to  Bacchus.  Partly  in  allusion  to  the  fable 
of  the  rape  of  a  tripod  from  Apollo  by  Hercules, 
and  the  recovery  of  it  by  the  former,^  the  tripod  was 
one  of  his  usual  attributes,  and  therefore  occurs 
continually  on  coins  and  ancient  marbles  which 
have  a  relation  to  him.  Of  this  we  have  an  ex- 
ample in  the  bas-relief  engraved  on  p.  78,  which 
also  exhibits  two  more  of  his  attributes,  the  l3nre  and 
the  plectrum.  In  conformity  with  the  same  ideas, 
it  was  given  as  a  prize  to  the  conquerors  at  the 
Pythian  and  other  games,  which  were  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Apollo.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  theatre 
at  Athens  being  considered  sacred  to  Bacchus,  the 
Buccessful  CHORAons  received  a  bronze  tripod  as 
the  appropriate  prize.  The  choragic  monuments 
of  ThrasyUus  and  Lysicrates,  the  ornamental  frag- 
ments of  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
prcre  erected  by  them  to  preserve  and  display  the 
tripods  awarded  to  them  on  such  occasions.  We 
flrd,  also,  that  a  tripod  was  sometunes  consecrated 
to  the  Muses'  and  to  Hercules." 

A  tripod,  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  that  from 
which  the  Pythia  delivered  oracles,  and  consecrated 
to  ApoUo  in  the  same  temple  at  Delphi,  was  that  made 
iirom  the  spoils  of  the  Persian  army  alter  the  battle 
of  PlatsE.  It  consisted  of  a  golden  bowl,  supported 
by  a  three-headed  bronze  serpent.*'  The  golden 
bowl  having  been  removed,  the  bronze  serpent  was 
taken  to  Constantinople,  and  is  probably  the  one 
which  was  seen  there  hy  Spon  and  Wheler  in  1675. 
The  first  figure  in  the  following  woodcut  is  copied 
from  Wheler's  engraving  of  it."  He  says  it  was 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  high. 

The  use  of  bronze  tripods  as  altars  evidently 
arose,  in  a  great  degree,  from  their  suitableness  to 
be  removed  from  place  to  place.  We  have  an  ex- 
ample of  this  mode  of  employing  them  in  the  scene 
which  is  represented  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  897. 
To  accommodate  them  as  much  as  possible  to  this 
purpose,  they  were  sometimes  made  to  fold  together 
into  a  small  compass  by  a  contrivance,  which  may 
be  understood  from  an  inspection  of  the  following 
woodcut.  The  right-hand  figure  represents  a  tripod 
in  the  British  Museum.  A  patera  or  a  plain  metal- 
lic disk  ivas  laid  on  the  top  when  there  was  oc- 
laMoa  to  offer  incense.  Many  of  these  movable 
folding  tripods  may  be  seen  in  museums,  proving 
how  oomraou  they  were  among  the  Romans. 

Another  species  of  tripods  deserving  of  notice 

1.  (BOaigw'«  Anutthm,  i.,  p.  lit.)— S.  (Vin.,  JEn.,  iii.,  M.) 
— »  (Diod.  Sic.,  xil.  U.)—i.  (Athan.,  t.,  p.  IM.)— 6.  (Athen  , 
vi.,  p.  »l,/. ;  atl,  <i  — Pans.,  ir.,  SS,  i  !.)—«.  (Pau.,  iii.,  16,  t 
».)— 7.  (P«m  ,  iii.,  ai, «  7.-W.,  I.,  13,  ♦  4.)-8.  (Henxi.,  i.,  1«.)— 
•.  (Ho.,  Op.  et  Di«i,6i8.)— 10.  (Paiu.,x.,  7,4  3.)— II.  (Hend., 
it.,  81.  -  Thucyd.,  i.,  13».  —  Schol.  in  loc.— Pau».,  x.,  13,  «  S.— 
Oy\hm,Tui).  Cunn.,  ii.,  13.— Baaduri,  Imp.  Onant.,  t.  ii„  p. 
U4.)—li.  ai'uriuv'  intu  Greece,  p.  185.) 


are  those  made  of  marble  or  hard  stone.  One  wai 
discovered  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian,  five  feet  high, 
and  therefore  unsuitable  to  be  used  in  sacrifice.  It 
is  very  much  ornamented,  and  was  probably  in 
tended  merely  to  be  displayed  as  a  work  of  art ' 

TRIPUTJIUM.     ( Vid.  Aospicinii,  p.  180.) 

TRIREmiS.    (Vid.  Shipi.) 

TRITAGONISTES  {rptTayovunit)-  (Vid.  i.i* 
TRIO,  p.  605.) 

'TRIT'ICUM  (jropo'rt,  Wheat.  "Sprengel  re- 
marks, that  the  Trilicum  hybemvm  and  (utivum  are 
indicated  by  the  irvpi;  ;i;ei/«Hrtrapov/tevo{'  xal  rpi/tiprnt 
of  Theophrastus,  Sua.  It  is  the  irvpof  airavios  of 
Dioscorides.  The  finest  kind  of  wheat  was  called 
aiXiyviTtifby  the  Greeks,  and  tiligo  by  the  Romans; 
the  second  sort  in  quality  was  called  ae/diaXit  by 
the  Greeks,  and  similago  by  the  Romans ;  the  third 
sort  was  called  avyKofitaro^  and  avTorcvpirrK  by  the 
Greeks,  and  autopyrut  by  the  Romans ;  the  last 
kind  was  called  xcrvpcof."* 

TRITTUA  (rpirrva).    ( Vid.  Sacrikiciom,  p.  846.) 

TRITTUS  (rptmif).  (Vid.  Teibos,  Greek,  p. 
1003.) 

TRIUMPHUS,  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  a 
victorious  general  entered  the  city  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses.  He  was  preceded  by  the 
captives  and  spoils  taken  in  war,  was  followed  by 
his  troops,  and  after  passing  in  state  along  the  Via 
Sacra,  ascended  the  Capitol  to  oflTer  sacrifice  in  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter. 

Such  displays  have  been  so  universal  among  all 
warlike  tribes  from  the  earliest  times,  and  are  so 
immediately  connected  with  some  of  the  strongest 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  that  it  would  be  as 
useless  as  it  is  impossible  to  trace  their  origin  his- 
torically. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
fancies  of  those  ancient  writers  who  refer  their  first 
institution  to  the  mythic  conquests  of  Bacchus  in 
the  East,*  nor  need  we  attach  much  importance  to 
the  connexion  between  triumphiu  and  ■Spla(t6o{.  ac- 
cording to  the  etymology  doubtingly  proposed  by 
Varro.*  Rejoicings  after  a  victory,  accompanied 
by  processions  of  the  soldiery  with  their  plunder, 
must  have  been  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the 
Romans  as  a  nation ;  and,  accordingly,  the  return 
of  Romulus  with  spolia  opima,  after  he  had  defeated 
the  Ccninenses  and  slain  Aero  their  king,  is  de- 
scribed by  Dionysius*  with  all  the  attributes  <'''," 
regular  triumph.  Plutarch*  admits  that  this^*^- 
was  the  origin  of  and  first  step  towards  the  k.^il.)-'' 
of  after-times,  but  censures  Dionysius  for  i )— »•  (S» 

—    iliii.,  S3 
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meat  that  Romulus  made  his  entrance  in  a  quadriga, 
which  he  conaideis  disproved  b7  the  fact  that  all 
the  triumphal  (rpoiroio^povr)  statues  of  that  king, 
as  seen  in  his  day,  represented  him  on  foot.  He 
adds,  that  Tarquinius  Priscus,  according  to  some, 
or  PopUcola  according  to  others,  first  triumphed  in 
a  chariot ;  and  in  corroboration  of  this,  we  find  that 
the  first  triumph  recorded  by  Livy*  is  that  over  the 
Sabines  by  Tarquinius,  who,  according  to  Verrius,* 
wore  upon  this  occasion  a  robe  of  cloth  or  gold. 
Whatever  conclusion  we  may  form  upon  these 
points,  it  Is  certain  that,  from  the  first  dawn  of  au- 
thentic history  down  to  the  extinction  of  liberty,  a 
regular  triumph  {jiutut  triumphiu)  was  recognised 
as  the  summit  of  military  glory,  and  was  the  cher- 
ished object  of  ambition  to  every  Roman  general. 
A  triumph  might  be  granted  for  succe^ful  achieve- 
ments either  by  land  or  sea,  but  the  latter  were 
comparatively  so  rare  that  we  shall  for  the  present 
defer  the  consideration  of  the  naval  triumph. 

Alter  any  decisive  battle  had  been  won,  or  a 
province  subdued  by  a  series  of  successful  opera- 
tions, the  imperator  forwarded  to  the  senate  a 
laurel- wreathed  despatch  (,Utera  laureataf),  contain- 
ing an  account  of  his  exploits.  If  the  intelligence 
proved  satisfactory,  the  senate  decreed  a  public 
thanksgiving.  ( Yid.  SuppLiciTio.)  This  supplica- 
tion was  so  frequently  the  forerunner  of  a  triumph, 
that  Cato  thinks  it  necessary  to  remind  Cicero  that 
it  was  not  invariably  so.*  After  the  war  was  con- 
cluded, the  general,  with  his  army,  repaired  to  Rome, 
or  ordered  his  army  to  meet  him  there  on  a  given 
day,  but  did  not  enter  the  city.  A  meeting  of  the 
senate  was  held  without  the  walls,  usually  in  the 
Temple  of  Bellona*  or  Apollo,*  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  urging  his  pretensions  in  person, 
and  these  were  then  scrutinized  and  discussed  with 
(he  most  jealous  care.  The  following  rules  and  re- 
itrictions  were,  for  the  most  part,  rigidly  enforced, 
alt  jough  the  senate  assumed  the  discretionary  pow- 
er of  relaxing  them  in  special  cases. 

1.  Tliat  no  one  could  be  permitted  to  triumph 
unless  he  had  held  the  office  of  dictator,  of  cona-jl, 
or  of  prstor.'  Hence  a  triumph  was  not  allo77ed 
to  P.  Scipio  after  he  had  expelled  the  Carthaginians 
from  Spain,  because  he  had  commanded  in  that 
province  "  tine  uUo  magittratu."*  The  honours 
granted  to  Pompey,  who  triumphed  in  his  24th  year 
(B.C.  81),  before  he  had  held  any  of  the  great  offices 
of  state,  and  again  ten  years  afterward,  while  still 
a  simple  eques,  were  altogether  unprecedented.' 

2.  That  the  magistrate  should  have  been  actually 
in  office  both  when  the  victory  was  gained  and  when 
the  triumph  was  to  be  celebrated.  This  regulation 
was  insisted  upon  only  during  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  commonwealth.  Its  violation  commenced  with 
Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  first  person  to  whom  the  sen- 
ate ever  granted  a  "  prorogatio  imperii"  after  the 
termination  of  a  magistracy,"  and  thenceforward 
proconsuls  and  propnetors  were  permitted  to  tri- 
umph without  question,"  although  for  a  considera- 
ble time  the  event  was  of  rare  occurrence.  It  was 
long  held,  however,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
"prorogatio  imperii"  to  follow  immediately  upon 
the  termination  of  the  magistracy,  for  a  triumph 
was  refused  to  L.  I.«ntulus,  who  succeeded  P.  Scipio 
m  Spain,  on  the  ground  that,  although  he  had  been 
fnrmerly  prator,  his  imperium  had  not  been  con- 
'inned  uninterruptedly  from  the  period  when  the 


'**;■„  38.  —  Compare  Flor.,  i.,  9.— Battop.,  i.,  A.)— t.  (PUb., 
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command  expired,  but  bad  been  renewed  ''€tu» 
orditum"  after  a  lapse  of  some  years.'  But  towards 
the  close  of  the  Repubhc  this  principle  was  entirely 
abandoned.  Constds  and  prctors  seldom  quitted 
the  city  until  their  term  of  office  had  ceased ,  and 
when,  at  any  subsequent  period,  they  entered  apoi 
the  government  of  a  province,  either  in  regular  rota- 
tion or  "ez/r«  ordinem,"  they  enjoyed  the  fuB 
status,  and  all  the  privileges  of  proconsuls  and  prD- 
prctors.  The  position  of  Pompey  when  seat  againd 
the  pirates,  and  afterward  against  Mithradates,  aoJ 
of  Cicero  when  he  went  to  Cilicia,  will  be  sufficieii 
to  illustrate  this,  without  multiplying  example*. 

3.  That  the  war  should  have  been  prosecuted  or 
the  battle  fought  under  the  auspices,  and  in  the 
province,  and  with  the  troops,  of  the  general  seeking 
the  triumph;*  and  hence  the  triumph  of  the  prativ 
Furius*  was  considered  irregular  and  imperfert 
Thus,  if  a  victory  was  gained  by  the  iegauis  ol  a 
general  who  w^s  absent  from  the  army,  &e  hooonr 
of  it  did  not  belong  to  the  former,  but  to  the  latter, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  the  auspices. 

4.  That  at  least  SOOO  of  the  enemy  should  have 
been  slain  in  a  single  battle  ;*  that  the  advantage 
should  have  been  positive,  and  not  merely  a  cota- 
pensation  for  some  previous  disaster  ;*  and  that  the 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  should  have  been 
snudl  compau'ed  with  that  of  their  adversaries.*  Bj 
a  law  of  the  tribunes  L.  Marius  and  M.  Cato,  penal- 
ties were  imposed  upon  all  imperatores  who  sbooU 
be  found  guilty  of  having  made  false  returns  to  tbe 
senate,  and  it  was  ord^ed  that,  so  soon  as  tbey 
returned  to  the  city,  they  should  be  required  to  at- 
test the  correctness  of  such  documents  upon  oath 
before  the  city  qucstor.'  It  is  dear  that  these 
provisions  could  never  have  existed  during  the  pet- 
ty contests  with  which  Rome  was  fully  occupied 
for  some  centuries;  and  even  when  wars  weic 
waged  upon  tlie  moat  extensive  scale,  wc  find  many 
instances  of  triumphs  granted  for  general  results, 
without  reference  to  the  numbers  2ain  in  aiiv  tx 
engagement.* 

6.  That  the  war  should  have  been  a  lej  iih.ate 
contest  against  public  foes  (,j>utit  hMtUibut^tu  Ul- 
lii'),  and  not  a  civil  contest.  Hence  Catulus  cele- 
brated no  triumph  over  Lepidus,  nor  Antonius  over 
Catiline,  nor  Cinna  and  Marius  over  their  antago- 
nists of  tbe  Sullan  party,  nor  Caesar  after  Pbarsalia; 
and  when  be  did  subsequently  triumph  after  his 
victory  over  tbe  sons  of  Pompey,  it  caused  univer- 
sal disgust.    Hence  tbe  Une  ia  Lucan  :'* 

"  Bella  geri  placuil  nuUot  habitura  trittmphM  '**' 
(Ki(J.  OvATio.) 

G.  That  the  dominion  of  the  state  should  have 
been  extended,  and  not  merely  something  previously 
lost  regained.  Hence  Fulvius,  who  won  back  C^ 
"pua  after  its  revolt  to  Hannibal,  did  not  receive 
a  triumph.'*  The  absolute  acquisition  of  territory 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  essentiaL" 

7.  That  tbe  war  should  bare  been  broogbt  to  a 
conclusion,  and  the  province  reduced  to  a  state  of 
peace,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  army  being  withdrawn, 
the  presence  of  the  victorious  soldiers  being  oon- 
sidered  indispensable  in  a  triumph.  In  consequenee 
of  this  condition  nut  being  fullillcd,  an  ovalion  oaly 
was  granted  to  Marcellus  after  the  capture  ofSyra 
cuse,'*  and  to  L.  Manlius  upon  his  return  from 
Spain."    We  find  an  exception  in  Liv.,  xxxi.,  48, 
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(I,  oat  this  and  similar  cases  must  be  regarded  as 
nxamples  of  peculiar  favoar.' 

The  senate  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  delib- 
erating upon  all  these  points,  and  giving  or  with- 
holding the  honour  sought,*  and  they,  for  the  most 
pert,  exercised  tho  privilege  without  question,  except 
in  times  of  great  political  excitement.  The  sover- 
f  ignty  of  the  people,  however,  in  this  matter,  was 
asserted  at  a  very  early  date,  and  a  triumph  is  said 
to  have  been  voted  by  the  tribes  to  Valerias  and 
rloratiua,  the  consuls  of  B.C.  446,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  resolution  of  the  fathers,'  and  in  a  aim- 
la.'  manner  to  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  the  first  plebeian 
dictator,*  while  L.  Postumius  Megellus,  consul  B.C. 
S94,  celebrated  a  triumph  although  resisted  by  the 
senate  and  seven  out  of  the  ten  tribunes.'  Nay, 
more,  we  read  of  a  certain  Appius  Claudius,  conbul 
B.C.  143,  who,  having  persisted  in  celebrating  a 
triumph  in  defiance  of  both  the  senate  and  people, 
was  accompanied  by  his  daughter  (or  sister)  Clau- 
dia, a  vestal  virgin,  and  by  her  interposition  saved 
from  being  dragged  from  his  chariot  by  a  tribune.* 
A  disappointed  general,  however,  seldom  ventured 
to  resort  to  such  violent  measures,  but  satisfied 
himself  with  going  through  the  forms  on  the  Alban 
Mount,  a  practice  first  introduced  by  C.  Papirius 
Maso,  and  thus  noticed  in  the  Capitoline  Fasti :  C. 
PAPiHins  Maso  cos.  Dx  Cokseis  PKiHua  m  monte 
Albano  III.  Nonas  Mart.  ak.  DXXII.'  His  exam- 
ple was  followed  by  Marcellna,*  by  Q.  Minucius,' 
»nd  by  many  others ;  so  that  Livy,>'  after  mention- 
ing that  the 'senate  had  refused  a  triumph  to  Cice- 
reius  (prstor  B.C.  173),  adds,  "in  monte  Albano, 
juod  jam  in  morcm  Beneral,  triumphant."" 

If  the  senate  gave  their  consent,  they  at  the  same 
time  voted  a  sum  of  money  towards  defraying  the 
necessary  expenses,"  and  one  of  the  tribunes  "  ex 
auctorilate  tenatus"  applied  for  a  plebiscitum  to  per- 
mit the  imperator  to  retain  his  imperium  on  the  day 
when  he  entered  the  city."  This  last  form  could 
not  bt  dispensed  with  either  in  an  ovation  or  a 
triumph,  because  the  imperium  conferred  by  the 
comitia  cnriata  did  not  include  the  city  itself;  and 
when  a  general  had  once  gone  forth  " paludatut," 
his  military  power  ceased  as  soon  as  he  re-entered 
the  gates,  unless  the  general  law  had  been  previous- 
ly suspended  by  a  special  enactment ;  and  in  this 
manner  the  resolution  of  the  senate  was,  as  it  were, 
ratified  by  the  plebs.  {Vid.  Impesidii,  Palddaiien- 
TDH.)  For  this  reason,  no  one  desiring  a  triumph 
ever  entered  the  city  until  the  question  was  deci- 
ded, since  by  so  doing  he  would  ipso  facto  have 
fcrfeited  all  claim.  We  have  a  remarkable  example 
)f  this  in  the  case  of  Cicero,  who,  after  his  return 
from  Cilicia,  lingered  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  day 
after  day,  and  dragged  about  his  lictors  from  one 
place  to  another,  without  entering  the  city,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  a  triumph. 

Such  were  the  preliminaries,  and  it  only  now  re- 
mains to  describe  the  order  of  the  procession.  This, 
in  ancient  days,  was  sufficiently  simple.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  enemy  and  the  other  prisoners  were  led 
along  in  advance  of  the  general's  chariot;  the  mili- 
tary standards  were  carried  before  the  troops,  who 
followed  laden  with  plunder ;  banquets  were  spread 
ill  front  of  every  door,  and  the  populace  brought  up 
the  rear  in  a  joyous  band,  filled  with  good  cheer, 
chmting  Boi.gs  of  victory,  jeering  and  bantering  as 
thny  went  aling  with  the  pleasantries  customary  on 
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such  occasions.'  But  in  later  times  these  pageants 
were  marshalled  with  extraordinary,  pomp  and 
splendour,  and  presented  a  most  gorgeous  spectacle 
Minute  details  would  necessarily  be  different  ae 
cording  to  circumstances,  but  the  general  arrange- 
ments were  as  follow.  When  the  day  appointed 
had  arrived,  the  whole  population  poured  fonb  fr.HE 
their  abodes  in  holyday  attire ;  some  stationed  them 
selves  on  the  steps  of  the  public  buildings  in  the 
Forum  and  along  the  Via  Sacra,  while  others  mount- 
ed  scaflbldings  erected  for  the  purpose  of  command- 
ing a  view  of  the  show.  The  temples  were  aO 
thrown  open,  garlands  of  flowers  decorated  every 
shrine  and  image,  and  incense  smoked  on  every 
altar.*  Meanwhile  the  imperator  called  an  assem- 
bly of  his  soldiers,  delivered  an  oration  commending 
their  valour,  and  concluded  by  distributing  rewards 
to  the  most  distinguished,  and  a  sum  of  money  to 
each  individual,  the  amount  depending  on  the  value 
of  the  spoils.  He  then  ascended  his  triumphal  car 
and  advanced  to  the  Porta  Triumphalis  (where  thia 
gate  was  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  here  dis- 
cuss'), where  he  was  met  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
senate,  headed  by  the  magistrates.  The  procession 
then  defiled  in  the  following  order : 

I.  The  senate,  headed  by  the  magistrates.'  3. 
A  body  of  trumpeters.  3.  A  train  of  carriages  and 
frames*  laden  with  spoils,  those  articles  which  were 
especially  remarkable  either  on  account  of  their 
beauty  or  rarity  being  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  seen  distinctly  by  the  crowd.*  Boards  were 
borne  aloft  on  fercula,  on  which  were  painted,  in 
large  letters,  the  names  of  vanquished  nations  and 
countries.  Here,  too,  models  were  exhibited,  in 
ivory  and  wood,'  of  the  cities  and  forts  captured,* 
and  pictures  of  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  other 
great  natural  features  of  the  subjugated  region, 
with  appropriate  inscriptions.  Gold  and  silver  in 
coin  or  bullion,  arms,  weapons,  and  horse-furniture 
of  every  description,  statues,  pictures,  vases,  and 
other  worits  of  art,  precious  stones,  elaborately- 
wrought  and  richly-embroidered  stvBa,  and  every 
object  which  could  be  regarded  as  valuable  or  ca- 
rious. 4.  A  body  of  flute-players.  6.  The  white 
bulls  or  oxen  destined  for  sacrifice,  with  gilded 
horns,  decorated  with  infulae  and  serta,  attended  by 
the  slaughtering  priests  with  their  implements,  and 
followed  by  the  Camilli  bearing  in  their  hands  pale 
ra  and  other  holy  vessels  and  instruments.  6.  El- 
ephants, or  any  other  strange  animals,  natives  of 
the  conquered  districts.  7.  The  arms  and  insignia 
of  the  leaders  of  the  foe.  8.  1'he  leaders  them- 
selves, and  such  of  their  kindred  as  had  been  taken 
prisoners,  followed  by  the  whole  band  of  inferioi 
captives  in  fetters.  9.  The  corone  and  other  trib- 
utes of  respect  and  gratitude  bestowed  on  the  im-  , 
perator  by  allied  kings  and  states.  10.  The  lictors 
of  the  imperator  in  single  file,  their  fasces  wreathed 
with  laurel.*  II.  The  imperator  himself,  in  a  circu 
lar  chariot  of  a  peculiar  form,"  drawn  by  four  hor- 
ses, which  were  sometimes,  though  rarely,  white." 
The  circular  form  of  the  chariot  is  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing cut,  copied  from  a  marble  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  d'Alcala  at  Seville,"  and  abo 
in  the  next  following  cut,  which  represents  th(!  re- 
verse of  one  of  the  coins  of  the  Antonines.  He  wa« 
attired  in  a  gold-embroidered  robe  (toga  picts)  anc 
flowered  tunic  {tunica  palmata) ;  he  bore  in  his  lighi-- 
hand  a  laurel  bough,"  and  in  his  left  a  sceptre;'*  (LiT.. 
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brows  were  encircled  with  a  wreath  of  Delphic 
laurel,'  in  addition  to  which,  in  ancient  times,  his 
body  was  painted  bright  red.'  He  was  accompa- 
nied in  his  chariot  by  bis  children  of  tender  years,* 


and  sometimes  by  very  dear  or  highly-honoured 
friends,*  while  behind  him  stood  a  public  slave  hold- 
ing over  his  head  a  golden  Etruscan  crown  orna- 
mented with  jewels.*  The  presence  of  a  dave  in 
•nch  a  place,  at  such  a  time,  seems  to  have  been 
intended  to  avert  "  tnvidta"  and  the  infiuence  of  the 
evil  eye,  and  for  the  same  purpose  a  fascinnm,  a 
little  bell,  and  a  scourge  were  attached  to  the  velii- 
elc.'  TertuUian'  tells  us  that  the  slave  ever  and 
anon  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  imperator  the 
warning  words  "  Retpice  pott  te,  hominem  memento 
te,"  and  his  statement  is  copied  by  Zonaras,*  bat  is 
not  confirmed  by  any  earlier  writer.  Isidoms,' 
misunderstanding  Pliny,"  imagines  that  the  slave  in 
question  was  a  common  executioner.  IS.  Behind 
the  chariot,  or  on  the  horses  ^hich  dvew  it,**  rode 
the  grown-up  sons  of  the  imperator,  together  with 
the  legati,  the  tribuni,"  and  the  equites,  ail  on  horse- 
back. 13.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  infantry  in  marching  order,  their  spears 
adorned  with  laurel,'*  some  shouting  I';  Triumphe,** 
and  singing  hymns  to  the  gods,  while  others  pro- 
claimed the  praises  of  their  leader,  or  indulged  in 
keen  sarcasms  and  coarse  ribaldry  at  his  expense, 
for  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  speech  was  granted 
and  exercised." 

The  arrangement  of  the  procession,  as  given 
above,  is  taken,  with  some  changes,  from  the  trea- 
tise of  Onuphrius  Panvinius,  De  Triumpho,  in  the  9lh 
volume  of  the  Thesaurus  of  Grtevius.  The  differ- 
ent particulars  are  all  collected  from  the  accounts 
'transmitted  to  us  of  the  most  celebrated  triumphs, 
much  as  that  of  Pompey  in  Appian,"  of  Paulus 
(£milius  in  Plutarch"  and  in  Livy,"  of  Vespasian 
> 
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and  Titus  in  Josephus,'  and  of  Caniiliiis  ra  Zona 
ras,*  together  with  the  remaika  of  Dionysios,*  Sa 
Tius,*  and  Juvenal.* 

Just  as  the  pomp  was  ascending  the  CapitoUne 
Hill,  some  of  the  hostile  chiefs  were  led  aside  iato 
the  adjoining  prison  and  put  to  death,  a  custom  m 
barbarous  that  we  could  scarcely  believe  tliat  it  ex- 
isted in  a  civilized  age  were  it  not  attested  by  the 
most  unquestionable  evidence.'  Pompey,  indcet', 
refirained  firom  perpetrating  this  atrocity  in  his  third 
triumph,'  and  Aurelian,  on  like  occasion,  spared 
Zenobia,  but  these  are  qnoted  as  ez<%ptions  to  the 
general  rule.  When  it  was  announced  that  these 
murders  had  been  completed,*  the  victims  wen 
then  sacrificed,  an  offering  from  the  spoils  wat  pre- 
sented to  Jupiter,  the  laurel  wreath  was  deposited 
in  the  lap  of  the  god,'  the  imperator  was  entertain- 
ed at  a  public  feast  along  with  his  friends  in  the 
temple,  and  returned  home  in  the  evening  preceded 
by  torches  and  pipes,  and  escorted  by  a  crowd  of 
citizens."  Plutarch"  and  Valerius  Maximos'*  say 
that  it  was  the  practice  to  invite  the  consuls  to  this 
banquet,  and  then  to  send  a  message  requesting 
them  not  to  come,  in  order,  doubtless,  that  the  im- 
perator might  be  the  most  distinguished  person  in 
the  company. 

The  whole  of  the  proceedings,  generally  speak- 
ing, were  brought  to  a  close  in  one  day ;  but  whea 
the  quantity  of  plunder  was  very  great,  and  the 
troops  very  nimierous,  a  longer  period  was  required 
for  Uie  exhibition,  and  thus  the  triumph  of  Flaniinioi 
continued  for  three  days  in  succession." 

But  the  glories  of  the  imperator  did  not  end  vitk 
the  show,  nor  even  with  his  life.  It  w^as  custom- 
ary (we  kiiow  not  if  the  practice  was  invariable)  ts 
provide  him,  at  the  public  expense,  with  a  site  fin 
a  house,  such  mansions  being  styled  triumflula 
domua.^*  After  death,  his  kindred  were  permitted 
to  deposite  his  ashes  within  the  walls  (such,  at  least, 
is  the  explanation  given  to  the  words  of  Plutarch"), 
and  laurel-wreathed  statues,  standing  erect  in  tri- 
umphal cars,  displayed  in  the  vestibulum  of  the 
family  mansion,  transmitted  his  fame  to  posterity. 

A  Tkiumphus  Navalis  appears  to  have  difiered 
in  no  respect  from  an  ordina^r  triumph,  except  that 
it  must  have  been  upon  a  smaller  scale,  and  wooU 
be  characterized  by  the  exhibition  of  beaks  of  ships 
and  other  nautical  trophies.  The  earliest  npoo 
record  was  granted  to  C.  Duillius,  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  supremacy  of  Rome  by  sea  in  the 
first  Punic  war ;"  and  so  elated  was  he  by  his  suc- 
cess, that  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  whenever  be 
relumed  home  at  night  from  supper,  he  caused 
flutes  to  sound  and  torches  to  be  borne  before  him." 
A  second  naval  triumph  was  celebrated  by  Lutatini 
Catulus  for  his  victoiy  off  the  Insulte  .£gates,  B.C. 
241 ;"  a  third  by  Q.  Fabius  Labeo,  B.C.  189,  ova 
the  Cretans ;"  and  a  fourth  by  C.  Octavius  over 
King  Perseus,"  without  captives  and  without  spoils. 

TRiimpHua  Castrensis  was  a  procession  of  the 
soldiers  through  the  camp  in  honour  of  a  tribonnp. 
or  some  officer  inferior  to  the  general,  who  had  pet- 
formed  a  brilliant  exploit." 

After  the  extinction  of  freedom,  the  emperor  b«ii| 
considered  as  the  commander-in-chief  <if  all  tic 
armies  of  the  state,  every  military  achievement  xtt 
understood  to  be  performed  under  his  auspices,  and 
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uence,  according  to  the  fonns  of  even  the  ancient 
constitution,  he  alone  had  a  legitimate  claim  to  a 
triumph.  This  principle  was  soon  fully  recognised 
dnd  acted  upon ;  for,  although  Antonius  had  granted 
trininphs  to  his  legati,*  and  his  example  had  been 
freely  followed  by  Augustus'  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  yet  after  tlie  year  B.C.  W  he  entirely  dis- 
continued the  practice,  and  from  that  time  forward 
triumphs  were  nuely,  if  ever,  conceded  to  any  ex- 
cept members  of  the  imperial  family.  But  to  com- 
pensate in  some  degree  for  what  was  then  taken 
away,  the  custom  was  introduced  of  bestowing  what 
was  termed  Triumphalia  Ornammia,  that  is,  permis- 
sion to  receive  tha  titles  bestowed  upon,  and  to  ap- 
pear in  public  with  the  robes  worn  by  the  impera- 
tores  of  tho  commonwealth  when  they  triumphed, 
and  to  bequeath  to  their  descendants  triumphal 
statues.  These  triumphalia  omamenta  are  said  to 
have  been  first  bestowed  upon  Agrippa*  or  upon 
Tiberius,*  and  ever  after  were  a  common  mark  of 
the  favour  of  the  prince.* 

The  last  triumph  ever  celebrated  was  that  of 
Belisarius,  who  entered  Constantinople  in  a  quad- 
riga, according  to  the  fashion  of  the  olden  time, 
after  the  recovery  of  Africa  from  the  Vandals.  The 
total  number  of  triumphs  upon  record  down  to  this 
period,  has  been  calculated  as  amounting  to  350. 
Orosius''  reckous  320  from  Romulus  to  Vespasian, 
and  Pitiscus'  estimates  the  number  from  Vespa- 
sian to  Belisarius  at  30. 

TRIUMVIRI  or  TRESVIRI  were  either  ordi- 
nary magistrates  or  officers,  or  else  extraordinary 
commissioners,  who  were  frequently  appointed  at 
Rome  to  execute  any  public  office.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  most  important  of  both  classes,  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order. 

TsiaHTiBi  AoRo  DiviDUNDO.  (Vid. Tbiumtiri  Co- 

JJOmjS  DsDUCENDiE.) 

Triumviri  Capitales  were  regular  magistrates, 
first  appointed  about  B.C.  292.'  The  institution 
of  their  office  is  said  to  have  been  proposed  by  L. 
Papirius,  whom  Festus"  calls  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
but  whom  Niehtthr"  supposes  to  be  L.  Papirius 
Cursor,  who  was  praetor  in  B.C.  292.  They  were 
elected  by  the  people,  the  comitia  being  held  by  the 
prjetor."  They  succeeded  to  many  of  the  functions 
of  the  qucstores  parricidii."  ( Vid.  Qu.bstob,  p. 
888.)  It  was  their  duty  to  inquire  into  all  capital 
crimes,  and  to  receive  informations  respecting 
such,**  and,  consequently,  they  apprehended  and 
committed  to  prison  all  criminals  whom  they  de- 
tected." In  conjunction  with  the  sediles,  they  had 
to  preserve  the  public  peace,  to  prevent  all  unlaw- 
ful assemblies,  <&c."  They  enforced  the  payment 
of  fines  due  to  the  state."  They  had  the  care  of 
public  prisons,  and  carried  into  effect  the  sentence 
or  the  law  upon  criminals."  In  these  points  they 
resembled  the  magistracy  of  the  Eleven  at  Athens. 
(  Vid.  EtiiiM,  The.)  They  had  the  power  of  inflict- 
ing summary  punishment  upon  slaves  and  persona 
of  lower  rank :  their  court  appears  to  have  been 
near  the  Msnian  column."  Niebuhr,"  who  is  fol- 
lowed by  Arnold,"  supposes  that  they  might  inflict 
Buouiuuy  punishment  on  all  offenders  against  the 
public  peace  whu  might  be  taken  in  the  fact ;  but 
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the  passage  of  Festus,  which  Niebuhj  quotes,  doea 
not  prove  this,  and  it  is  improbable  thai  they  should 
have  had  power  given  them  of  inflicting  summary 
punishment  upon  a  Roman  citizen,  especially  since 
we  have  no  instances  recorded  of  their  exercising 
such  a  power.' 

Tbidiivisi  Coloni.«  Deducsnd.£  were  person* 

appointed  to  superintend  the  formation  of  a  colony. 

They  are  spoken  of  under  Coloma,  p.  280.    Since 

they  had,  besides,  to  superintend  the  distribution  of 

the  land  to  the  colonists,  we  find  them  also  called 

Triumviri  Colonia  Dtducenda  Agroque  Dividundo,* 

and  sometimes  simply  Triumtiri  Agro  Dando.' 

Triumviri  Epulones.     (Kt'd.  Epulonss.) 

Tbidmviri  Eqditum  Tuemas  Reooonoscendi,  or 

L^OBNDis  EgoiTUM  Decobiis,  were  magistrates  first 

appointed  by  Augustus  to  revise  the  lists  of  the 

Equites,  and  to  a&iit  persons  into  the  order,   lliis 

was  formerly  part  of  the  duties  of  the  censors.* 

Triumviri  Mensabu.    (Vid.  Mensarii.) 

Triumviri  Monetalbs.    (Vid.  Monbta.) 

Triumviri  Nocturni  were  magistrates  elected 

annuaUy,  whose  chief  duty  it  was  to  prevent  fires 

by  night,  and  for  this  purpose  they  had  to  go  round 

the  city  during  the  night  (vigUiat  circumire).     If 

they  neglected  their  duty,  they  appear  to  have  been 

accused  before  the  people  by  the  tribunes  of  the 

plebs.*    The  time  at  which  this  office  was  insti 

tuted  is  unknown,  but  it  must  have  been  previously 

to  the  year  B.C.  304.*    Augustus  transferred  their 

duties  to  the  prtefectus  vigilum.'    (Vid.  Pbaefec- 

TUB  VlOILUM.) 

Triumviri  Reficibndis  JEoxwsb,  extraordinary 
officers  elected  in  the  comitia  tributa  in  the  time  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  were  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing  and  rebuilding  certain  temples.* 

Triumviri  Reipublics  CoNaTiTUENDiE.  Niebuhi* 
supposes  that  magistrates  under  this  title  were  ap- 
pointed as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Licinian  roga- 
tions, in  order  to  restore  peace  to  the  state  after 
the  commotions  consequent  upon  those  rogations." 
Niebuhr  also  thinks  that  these  were  the  magistrates 
intended  by  Varro,  who  mentions  among  the  extra- 
ordinary magistrates  that  had  the  right  of  summon- 
ing the  senate,  triumvirs  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Republic,  along  with  the  decemvirs  and  consulat 
tribunes."  We  have  not,  however,  any  certain 
mention  of  officers  or  magistrates  under  this  name 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  Republic,  when  the 
supreme  power  was  shared  between  Cssar  (Octa- 
vianus),  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  who  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  state  under  the  title  of  Triumviri  Rei- 
publica  Catulituenda.  This  office  was  conferred 
upon  them  in  B.C.  43  for  five  years ;"  and  on  the 
expiration  of  the  term  in  B.C.  38,  was  conferred 
upon  them  again  in  B.C.  37  for  five  years  more." 
The  coalition  between  Julius  Cesar,  Pompey,  an<i 
Crassus,  in  B.C.  60,"  is  usually  called  the  first  tri- 
umvirate, and  that  between  Octavianus,  Antony, 
and  Lepidus,  the  second ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  former  never  bore  the  title  of  trium- 
viri, nor  were  invested  with  any  office  >nder  that 
name,  whereas  the  latter  were  recognis(;d  as  regu- 
lar magistrates  under  the  above-mentioned  title. 

Triumviri  Sacbis  Conquirendis  Donisq'^b  Pbb- 
sioNAKDis,  extraordinary  officers  elected  in  thr 
comitia  tributa  in  the  time  of  the  second  Puiiio 
war,  seem  to  have  had  to  take  care  that  all  property 
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fiven  or  consecrated  to  the  gods  was  applied  to 
that  purpose.' 

Triuuviri  Sbhatos  Leqendi  were  magistrates 
appointed  by  Augustus  to  admit  persons  into  the 
senate.  This  was  previously  the  duty  of  the  cen- 
sors.' 

•TROCII'ILUS  (TiJoxi7uii)f  the  Motacilla  regulxu, 
or  Golden-crested  Wren.  It  has  been  supposed  the 
tame  with  the  rbpawog  of  Aristotle. 

TROCHUS  (r/)o^or),  a  hoop.  The  Greek  boys 
used  toexercise  themselves,  like  ours,  with  trundling 
a  hoop.  It  was  a  bronze  ring,  and  had  sometimes 
bells  attached  to  it.'  It  was  impelled  by  means  of 
a  hook  with  a  wooden  handle,  called  clwsit*  and 
^Xarvpi.  From  the  Greeks  this  custom  passed  to 
the  Romans,  who  consequently  adopted  the  Greek 
term.*  The  hoop  was  used  at  the  Gyhnasicm  ;* 
and,  therefore,  on  one  of  the  gems  in  the  Stosch 
collection  at  Berlin,  which  is  engraved  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut,  it  is  accompanied  by  the  jar  of  oil 
and  the  laurel  branch,  the  signs  of  efibrt  and  uf  vic- 
tory. On  eack  side  of  this  we  have  represented  an- 
other gem  from  the  same  collection.  Both  of  these 
exhibit  naked  youths  trundling  the  hoop  by  means 
of  the  houk  or  key.  These  show  the  size  of  the 
hoop,  which  in  the  middle  figiu-e  has  also  three 
atoaSi.  rings  or  bells  on  its  circumference.' 


In  a  totally  different  manner  hoops  were  used  in 
<Tie  performances  of  tumblers  and  dancers.  Xeno- 
plion  describes  a  female  dancer  who  receives  twelve 
hoops  in  succession,  throwing  them  into  the  air 
and  catching  them  again,  her  motions  being  rr:gu- 
lated  by  another  female  playing  on  the  pipe." 

On  the  use  of  rpoxof  to  denote  the  potter's  wheel, 
and  the  wheel  applied  in  torture,  see  Ficiilk  and 

ToKMENTDM. 

'TROGLO'DYTES  (rpoyXodunjf),  a  var.ety  of 
the  arpovBo^,  or  Passer.     (  rid.  Strouthus.) 

TROJ^  LUDUS.     {Vid.  Circcs,  p.  266.) 

TROP.<EUM  {TpSnaiov,  Att.  Tponalov*),  a  trophy, 
A  sign  and  memorial  of  victory,  which  was  erected 
on  the  field  of  battle  where  the  enemy  had  turned 
(TpiiTo,  Tpovji)  to  flight,  and  in  case  of  a  victory 
gained  at  sea,  on  the  nearest  land.  The  expression 
for  raising  or  erecting  a  trophy  is  rpon-oibv  ar^cai, 
or  oTijaaaBat,  to  which  may  be  added  dird,  or  Kara 
T«v  izokeijiav." 

When  the  battle  was  not  decisive,  or  each  party 
considered  it  had  some  claims  to  the  victory,  both 
erected  trophies."  Trophies  usually  consisted  of 
the  arms,  shields,  helmets,  &c.,  of  the  enemy  that 
were  defeated ;  and  from  the  descriptions  of  Virgil 
and  other  Roman  poets,  which  have  reference  to 
the  Greek  rather  than  to  the  Roman  custom,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  spoils  and  arms  of  the  vanquished 
were  placed  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  was  fixed 
an  an  elevation."  It  was  consecrated  to  some  di- 
vinity, with  an  inscription  (htiypc^i/ia)  recording  the 
",. names  of  the  victors  and  of  the  defeated  party;" 
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whence  ti  ophies  were  regarded  a:i  inviolable,  vtct 
even  the  enemy  were  not  permitted  to  remoTe.' 
Sometimes,  however,  a  people  destroyed  a  tn^4j. 
if  they  considered  that  the  enemy  had  enxted  ii 
without  sufficient  cause,  as  the  Milesians  did  with 
a  trophy  of  the  Athenians.'  That  rankling  md 
hostile  feelings  might  not  be  perpetuated  b;  iln 
continuance  of  a  trophy,  it  seems  to  have  beeo  ori- 
ginally part  of  Greek  international  law  that  trophiji 
should  be  made  only  of  wood,  and  not  of  stone  or 
metal,  and  that  they  should  not  be  repaired  when  de- 
cayed.*  Hence  we  are  told  that  the  Lacedcmoiii- 
ans  accused  the  Thebans  before  the  Amphictroiic 
council,  because  the  latter  had  erected  a  iooii 
trophy.*  It  was  not,  however,  uncommon  to  eiw 
such  trophies.  Plutarch*  mentions  one  railed  ji 
the  time  of  Alcibiades,  and  Pansanias'  spezb  of 
several  which  he  saw  in  Greece.' 

The  trophies  erected  to  commemorate  nayal  re. 
tories  were  usually  ornamented  with  the  beab  or 
acroteria  of  ships  (vui.  Acroteriok,  Rotrti),  tai 
were  generally  consecrated  to  Poseidon  or  Nepuoe. 
Sometimes  a  whole  ship  was  placed  as  a  trophy.* 

The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  paintiiii 
found  at  Pompeii,'  contains  a  very  good  represeola- 
tioo  of  a  tropeeum,  which  Victory  is  engaged  it 
erecting.  The  conqueror  stands  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  trophy,  with  his  brows  encircled  with  Uorel 


The  Macedonian  kings  never  erected  trophia,la 
the  reason  given  by  Pausanias,"  and  hence  ilx 
same  writer  observes  that  Alexander  raised  m 
trophies  after  his  victories  over  Darius  and  io  India. 
The  Romans,  too,  in  eaiiy  times,  never  erected  uj 
trophies  on  the  field  of  battle,"  but  carried  home  iht 
spoils  taken  in  battle,  with  which  they  deconled 
the  public  buildings,  and  also  the  private  booses  rf 
individuals.  (CtS.  Spolia.)  Subsequently,  ho*- 
ever,  the  Romans  adopted  the  Greek  practice  of 
raising  trophies  on  the  field  of  battle ;  tlie  im 
trophies  of  this  kind  were  erected  by  DoiiutiusAbfr 
nobarbiM  and  Fabius  Maximus,  B.C.  121,  after  tlM 
conquest  of  the  Allubroges,  when  they  budt  a:  the 
junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Isara  towers  of  rtiK 
stone,  upon  which  trophies  were  placed  adonM 
with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy."  Pompey  also  nixd 
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irupDies  on  the  Pyrenees  after  his  victories  in 
Spain  i'  Julius  Ceesar  did  the  Sfjie  near  Ziela,  after 
bis  victory  over  Pharnaces,*  and  Drusus  near  the 
Elbe,  to  commemorate  his  victory  over  tlie  Ger- 
mans.* Still,  however,  it  was  more  common  to 
erect  some  memorial  of  the  victory  at  Rome  than 
on  tl  e  field  of  battle.  The  trophies  raised  by  Ma- 
rius  to  commemorate  his  victories  over  Jugurtha 
and  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoni,  which  were  cast  down 
by  Sulla  and  restored  by  Julius  Cesar,  must  have 
been  in  the  city.*  In  the  later  times  or  the  Repub- 
lic and  under  the  Empire,  tbe  erection  of  triumphal 
arches  was  the  most  common  way  of  commemora- 
ting a  victory,  many  of  which  remain  to  the  present 
day.  ( Vid.  Arcus.) 
TROSSULI.  (Vid.  EqvtTEs,  p.  416.) 
TRUA,  dim.  TRULLA  (TOpiwv),  derived  from 
r/Miu,  T6po,  dec,  to  perforate ;  a  large  and  flat  spoon 
or  ladle  pierced  with  holes  ;  a  trowel.  The  an- 
nexed woodcut  represents  such  a  ladle,  adapted  to 
stir  vegetables  or  other  matters  in  the  pot,'  to  act 
as  a  strainer  when  they  were  taken  out  of  the  wa- 
ter, or  to  dispel  the  froth  from  its  surface.*  The 
ladle  here  drawn  was  found  in  t^e  kitchen  of  "  the 
house  of  Pansa"  at  PompeiL 


=® 


The  trtUla  vitiaria'  seems  to  have  been  a  species 
of  colander  {vid.  Coluh),  nsed  as  a  wine-strainer.* 
Though  generally  applied  to  these  domestic  and  cu- 
linary purposes,'  the  trulla  was  found  to  be  con- 
venient for  putting  bees  into  a  hive."  It  was  also 
commonly  used  to  plaster  walls,"  and  thus  gave 
rise  to  the  verb  trMuare.    (Vid.  Paries,  p.  736.) 

Mr.  Fellows"  explains  the  Eastern  method  of 
using  a  kind  of  colander  in  washing  the  hands.  It 
IS  placed  as  a  cover  upon  the  jar  (vid.  Olla),  which 
receives  the  dirty  water.  This  may  therefore  be 
the  trullmm,  which  the  ancients  used,  together  with 
the  basin  and  ewer,  to  wash  their  hands." 

TRUTINA  (TpvTiivri),  a  general  term  including 
both  Libra,  a  balance,  and  tlatera,  a  steelyard." 
Payments  were  originally  made  by  weighing,  not 
by  counting.  Hence  a  balance  (trutiiia)  was  pre- 
served in  the  Temple  of  Saturn  at  Rome."  The 
balance  was  much  more  ancient  than  the  steelyard, 
which,  according  to  Isidore  of  Seville,"  was  invent- 
ed in  Campania,  and  therefore  called,  by  way  of 
distinction,  Trutina  Campana.  Consistently  with 
this  remark,  steelyards  have  been  found  in  great 
numbers  among  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii. The  construction  of  some  of  them  is  more 
elaborate  and  complicated  than  that  of  modem 
steelyards,  and  they  are  in  some  cases  much  orna- 
mdtted.  The  annexed  woodcut  represents  a  re- 
markably beautiful  statera  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  Its  support  is 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  round  which  a  serpent  is  en- 
twit  ed.  The  equipoise  is  a  head  of  Minerva.  Three 
other  weights  lie  on  the  base  of  the  stand,  designed 
X  be  hucg  upon  tbe  hook  when  occasion  required." 

Vitrurlus"  explains  the  principle  of  the  steelyard, 
»nd  mentions  the  following  constituent  parts  of  it : 
I'le  scale  (Uncula),  depending  from  the  head  (caput), 
tiac  which  is  the  point  of  revolution  (centrum)  and 

(Strmb.,  iii.,  p.  liS.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  iii.,  3.— Dioo  Cm.,  xli., 
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(Scbol.  iu  Ariatoph.,  At.,  78.)— S.  (Non.  Mamll.,  p.  18,  g<l. 
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iVann,  L.  L.,  <r.,  183,  ad.  MOllar.)  —  M.  (Orig.,  xri.,  M.)  — 17. 
Miu  Cnoit.,  t.  ii.,  p.  SI3.>— 18.  (z.,  3,  a.  8, 1 4.) 


the  handle  (anm).  On  the  other  aide  of  the  ceniiit 
from  tbe  scale  is  the  beam  (tcapua),  with  the  weight 
or  equipoise  (ccquipondium),  which  is  made  to  moTC 
along  the  points  (per  puiula)  expressing  the  weights 
of  the  different  objects  that  are  pnt  into  the  scaite. 

•TRYGON  (rpvyuv),  the  Turtle-dove,  or  Colum- 
ta  turtur,  L.' 

*II.  A  species  of  Skate  or  Ray,  the  Fire-flaire,  or 
Raja  pastinaea,  L.,  the  same  as  the  Trygon  patti- 
noca,  Adanson.* 

TUBA  (ouXmyf),  a  bronze  trumpet,  distinguished 
from  the  comu  by  being  straight,  while  the  latter 
was  curved :  thus  Ovid,' 

"  Non  tuba  direeti  non  ari»  eomuaflexi."* 
Facciolati,  in  his  Lexicon,'  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  Aulus  Gellins  and  Macrobius,'  who  copies 
him,  intend  to  affirm  that  tbe  tuba  was  crooked. 
Tbe  words  of  the  former  do  not  mean  that  both  the 
iituus  and  the  tuba  were  crooked,  but  that  both  that 
kind  of  trumpet  which  was  called  a  Iituus  and  also 
the  staff  of  the  augur  were  crooked,  and  that  it  was 
doubtful  which  of  the  two  had  lent  its  name  to  the 
other.     (Vid.  LiTooa.) 

The  tuba  was  employed  in  war  for  signals  of 
every  description,*  at  the  games  and  public  festi- 
vals,' also  at  the  last  rites  to  the  dead  (hine  tuba, 
eandelte"),  and  Aulus  Gellius"  tells  us,  from  Atteius 
Capito,  that  those  who  sounded  the  trumpet  at  fu- 
nerals were  termed  titicines,  and  used  an  instrument 
of  a  peculiar  form.  The  tones  of  the  tuba  are  rep- 
resented as  of  a  harsh  and  fear-inspiring  character 
(fraetoa  toniiut  tubarum ;"  terribilem  tonitum  are 
caTioro^*),  which  Enniu^"  endeavoured  to  imitate  in 
the  line 

"  At  tuba  lerribUi  tonitu  taratantara  dixit." 

The  invention  of  the  tuba  is  usually  ascribed  \t} 
ancient  writers  to  the  Etruscans,"  and  tbe  epithet 
yjioToaaKmyKTal  (t.  «.,  robber-trumpeters")  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  had  made  it  famous  by 
their  piracies.  It  has  been  remarked  that  Homer 
never  introduces  the  aaKviyi  in  his  narrative  but 
in  comparisons  only,"  which  leads  us  to  infer  that, 
although  known  in  bis  time,  it  had  been  but  recent- 
ly introCuced  into  Greece ;  and  it  is  certain  that, 
notwithstanding  its  eminently  martial  character,  it 
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Ti.,  S49 :  X.,  S14.— Virg.,  .«n.,  y.,  113.— Ovid,  Faat.,  i.  1L  (Li»., 
10.  (Para.,  iii.,  103.— Viig  ,  .«n.,  xi.,  1»1.— Orid,  Ruflaa.,  nii., 
I40.-Amor..  II.,  vi.,  «.)— 11.  (xx  ,  S.)— IS.  (Viry..<».  Tit.,  II.)- 
78.)— IS.  (Id.,  JEr,.,  ix.,  503.)-14.  (Senr.  ad  Vjiji.,  I  )_«.  (Sa 
pare  Friacian,  lili.,  18,  103,  ad.  Krebl.)— IS^Jin  Caaa.,  xliii.,  13 
— PoUui,  Onora.,  ir.,  83,  87.— Diodor.,  T.^mrfun,  B  C.,  ii.,  101 
.fin..  Tiil.,  518. «- Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,, 'A  ri.,  Tiii.,  70.  — SaM. 
and  Heaych.,  a.  t.— Pollai,  I.  c.)— 17.4.  (ti.,  SS  t-I3.  (Sael.,  (^ 
— Euatath.  and  Schol.)  .•!.)  ,.    a. 
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waa  not  unlil  a  late  period  uaed  in  the  armiea  of  the 
leading  states.  By  the  tragedians  its  Tuscan  ori- 
gin was  folly  recognised :  Athena,  in  ^ICschylas, 
orders  the  deep-toned,  piercing  Tyrrhenian  trumpet 
to  sound ;'  Ulysses,  in  Sophocles,*  declares  that  the 
accents  of  his  beloved  goddess  fell  upon  his  ears 
like  the  tones  of  the  brazen-mouthed  Tyirhenian 
bell  (xuduvof,  t.  e.,  the  bell-shaped  aperture  of  the 
trumpet),  and  similar  epithets  are  applied  by  Eurip- 
ides,' and  other  Greek*  and  Roman  writers  {Tyrrke- 
mtt  clangor;*  Tyrrhena  clangore  tuba*).  Accord- 
ing to  one  account,  it  was  first  fabricated  for  the 
Tyrrhenians  by  Athena,  who,  in  consequence,  was 
worshipped  by  tho  Argives  under  the  title  of  lilX- 
vtyS,''  while  at  Rome  the  tubiltulriitm,  or  purifica- 
tion of  sacred  trumpets,  was  performed  on  tbe  lasi 
day  of  the  Quinquatms.  (Vid.  QumgnATRDa.)  In 
another  legend  the  discovery  is  attributed  to  a 
mythical  king  of  the  Tjrrrhenlans,  Maleus,  son  of 
Hercules  and  Omphale  ;*  in  a  third  to  Piscus  the 
Tyrrhenian  ;*  and  Silins  has  preserved  a  tradition," 
according  to  which  the  origin  of  this  instrument  is 
traced  to  Vetulonii." 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  essential  differ- 
ence in  form  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  or 
Tyrrhenian  trumpets.  Both  were  long,  straight 
bronze  tubes,  gradually  increasing  in  diameter,  and 
'/irmlnating  in  a  bell-shaped  aperture.    They  pre- 


m== 


sent  precisely  the  same  appearance  on  monuments 
of  very  ilifferent  dates,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
cuts  annexed,  the  former  of  which  is  from  Trajan's 
«oli>mn,  and  the  latter  from  an  ancient  fictile  vase." 


ilie  scholiast  on  the  Iliad"  reckons  six  varieties 
of  trumpets ;  the  first  he  calls  the  Grecian  aaXiriyi 
which  Athena  discovered  for  the  Tyrrhenians,  and 
the  sixth,  termed  by  him  air'  i(6xvv,  the  Tvpar/vuc^ 
tiXKiyf,  he  describes  as  bent  at  the  extremity  (ku- 
dova  KenXaaiihim  Ixovaa) ;  but  by  this  we  must  un- 
questionably understand  tbe  sacred  trumpet  {Itpari- 
K^  au\iriyP*),  the  lituiu  already-  noticed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article." 

TUBILU'STRIUM.    (Vid.  Qoikquatboi.) 

TULLIA'NUM    (Vid.  Caecbr.) 

TUMBOS  lr6iitot).    (Vid.  Foiros,  p.  467.) 
,   TUMULTUA'RII.    ( Fii  Tumoitus.) 


'.,  ^nwD.,  567.)-*  (AJ.,  17.)— 3.  (Phon.,  1S7C.— Htraol., 
v^p.A^'Aactor.,  Rhe«.,  893.— Bmnck,  Ansl.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  1«.) 
-■V''''iii'  «n.,  Tiii.,  SSO.— St«t.,Thi>b.,  iii.,8S0.)— e.  (Siliui, 
Ul«,;»-'  -i'i  '*"'l.  «l  Horn.,  11.,  iTiii.,  »19,  e.  cod.  Vict.— P«u«., 
kft-.\  ^^''-p-iLotaJ.  td  SM.,  Theb.,  i».,  »4  ;  Ti.,  404.— 
oore  iw,    gi-j  w^,.  schoL  id  Horn.,  1.  o.)-».  CPlin.,  H.  N., 

from  vefi-i«.>,' •». )  — JO.  (tiii.,  490.)  — u.  (Maiicr,  Di« 

i-i     ,'u--l».  (Hope,  Co«tnineAflh»  A«c.,  pi. 

I.  <.p.S,rT.]S.y''.-7».".»°*"'""-  "^     *.)-l»- (Comwi. 


TUMULTUS  was  the  name  given  to  4  moopo  ui 
dangerous  war  in  Italy  or  Cis^pine  Gaol,  and  the 
word  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  a  contra^ 
tion  of  limoT  multiu*  (lunudtut  dichu,  quasi  limm 
muUtu*).  It  was,  however,  sometimes  applied  to  a 
sudden  or  dangerous  war  elsewhere  ;*  but  this  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  correct  use  of  the  wont 
Cicero*  says  that  there  might  be  a  war  wittoat  • 
turaultus,  but  not  a  tumultus  without  a  war ;  bat  il 
must  be  recollected  that  the  word  was  a'jso  applied 
to  any  sudden  alarm  respecting  a  war ;  whence  we 
find  a  tumultus  often  spoken  of  as  of  less  importance 
than  a  war,'  because  the  results  were  of  less  con 
sequence,  though  the  fear  might  have  been  mncb 
greater  than  in  a  regular  war. 

In  the  case  of  a  tumultus  there  was  a  eeasatioa 
from  all  business  (justiUum),  and  all  citizens  were 
obliged  to  enlist,  vrithont  regard  being  had  to  the 
exemptions  (taeaiiona)  from  military  service  which 
were  enjoyed  at  other  times*  As  there  was  not 
time  to  enlist  the  soldiers  in  the  regular  manner, 
the  magistrates  appointed  to  conmiand  the  army 
displayed  two  banners  (vadUa)  from  the  Capitol,  one 
red,  to  summon  the  infantry,  and  the  other  green, 
to  summon  the  cavalry,  and  said,  "  Qui  rempuNiemm 
talvam  mill,  me  iejiuUur."  Those  that  assembled 
took  the  military  oath  together,  instead  of  one  by 
one,  as  was  the  usual  practice,  whence  they  were 
called  conjuToti,  and  their  service  conjuratie.^  Sol- 
diers enlipted  in  this  way  were  called  Tumuliuarn 
or  Subilani.' 

TU'NICA  OftTor,  dim.  ;(<ruv<<7xor,  x'''^t<"'),  •» 
under-garment.  The  chiton  was  the  only  kind  of 
tvivfta  or  under-garment  worn  by  tbe  Greeks.  Of 
this  there  were  two  kinds,  the  Dorian  and  Ioni- 
an. The  Dorian  chiton,  as  worn  by  males,  was  1 
short  woollen  shirt  without  sleeves ;  the  Ionian  waa 
a  long  linen  garment  with  sleeves.  The  under- 
garment, afterward  distinguished  as  the  Dorian, 
seems  tu  have  been  originally  worn  in  the  whole  oi 
Greece.  Thucydides*  speaks  as  if  the  long  Unen 
garment  worn  at  Athens  a  little  before  his  time  waa 
the  most  ancient  kind,  since  he  attributes  the  adop- 
tion of  a  simpler  mode  of  dress  to  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, but  we  know  with  tolerable  certainty  that  this 
dress  was  brought  over  to  Athens  by  the  lonians  of 
Asia."  It  was  commonly  worn  at  Athens  dunn; 
the  Persian  wars,  but  appears  to  have  entirely  gone 
out  of  fashion  about  tbe  time  of  Pericles,  from  which 
time  the  Dorian  chiton  was  the  under-garment  uni- 
versally adopted  by  men  through  the  whole  ot 
Greece." 

The  distinction  between  the  Doric  and  loaic 
chiton  still  continued  in  the  dress  of  women.  The 
Spartan  virgins  only  wore  this  one  garment,  and 
had  no  upper  kind  of  clothing,  whence  it  is  some- 
times called  himation  (tid.  Pallium)  as  well  as  db- 
lon."  Euripides"  incorrectly  calls  this  Doric  dresa 
peplos,  and  speaks  of  a  Doric  virgin  as  /wvon-nr^. 
Fiwn  the  circumstance  of  their  only  wearing  one 
garment,  the  Spartan  virgins  were  called  yv/a^* 
(vid.  NuDDn),  and  also /iwo;);^ruvc('."  They  appeared 
in  the  company  of  men  without  any  farther  covei^ 
ing,  but  the  married  women  never  (  d  so  witbool 
wearing  an  upper  garment.  This  Doric  chi^n  wai 
made,  as  stated  above,  of  woollen  stuff;  it  -rm 
without  sleeves,  and  was  fastened  over  both  ihool- 


I.  (Cie^  Phil.,  Tiii.,1.)— 1.  (Sarr.  «d  Vti|.,  JBa.,  tL,  40; 
Ttii.,  I. — Festal,  i.  t.  TomiiltiuTii.) — 3.  (Liv.,  xxzr.,  1 ;  iii.,C 
— Cic,  Phil.,  T.,  IS.)— 4.  (PhiL,  Tiii.,  I.)— ».  (e.  ».,  Lit,  ii,  M.) 
—t.  (Cic,  11.  cc.— LiT.,  Tii  ,9, 11,18;  nii.,10;  zxzir.,  M.>— T, 
(S«iT.  kd  Vin.,  .Sn.,  Tiii.,  I.)— 8.  (Feetni,*.  t.— Lit.,  m.,li; 
I.,  31  ;  xl,  ».)— 9.  (i.,  6.)— 10.  (Mflller,  De  Mm.  PoL,  p.  41.- 
Id.,  Dor.,  IT.,  1,  t  4.)-Il.  (Athea.,  ni.,  p.  SIX,  r.  —  BntMk-  > 
9M,  47.— Thueird.,  I.  c— AriMoph.,  Eqnil..  inO.)— It.  (CaafUi 
Herod.,  t.,  87.— Schol.  id  Euriu.,  Hec,  SSI.)— U.  (Beaab,  La 
— Androin.,  998.)— 14.  (Plot.,  trr ,  11.)— 13.  (Sebal  mt  ^ 
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<ei8  by  clasps  or  buckles  (nopnai,  mpovt),  which 
were  ofVen  of  considerable  size.*  It  was  frequently 
BO  short  as  not  to  reach  the  knee,*  as  is  shown  in 
tlie  figure  of  Diana  on  p.  846,  wlio  is  represented 
as  equipped  for  the  chase.  It  was  only  joined  to- 
gether on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  was  left  partly 
open  or  slit  up  {ax'.Trdt  ;);irui>'),  to  allow  a  free  mo- 
tion of  the  limbs :  the  two  skirts  {irripvyei)  thus 
firequGntly  flew  open,  whence  the  Spartan  virgins 
were  sometimes  called  ^aivo/iiipiiif,*  and  Euripides* 
•peaks  of  them  as  with 

yv/ivotai  foipotf  Kci  ir/irXotf  itveifthmit. 
Examples  of  this  0x1076;  x^^uv  are  frequently 
seen  in  works  of  art :  the  following  cut  is  taken 
fVom  a  bas-relief  in  the  British  Museum,  which  rep- 
resents an  Amazon  with  a  chiton  of  this  kind :  some 
parts  of  the  figure  appear  incomplete,  as  the  original 
is  mutilated.' 


The  Ionic  chiton,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  long  and 
louse  garment,  reaching  to  the  feet  (n-oJv^f),  with 
wide  sleeves  {Kopat),  and  was  usually  made  of  linen. 
The  sleeves,  however,  appear  usually  to  have  cov- 
ered only  the  upper  part  of  the  arm ;  for  in  ancient 
works  of  art  wo  seldom  find  the  sleeve  extending 
farther  than  the  elbow,  and  sometimes  not  so  far. 
The  sleeves  were  sometimes  slit  up,  and  fastened 
together  with  an  elegant  row  of  brooches,'  and  it  is 
to  this  kind  of  garment  that  Bottigei*  incorrectly 
gives  the  name  of  axiarbt  x''''""-  The  Ionic  chiton, 
according  to  Herodotus,*  was  originally  a  Carian 
dress,  and  passed  over  to  Athens  from  Ionia.  The 
women  at  Athens  originally  wore  the  Doric  chiton, 
but  were  compelled  to  change  it  for  the  Ionic  after 
they  had  killed,  with  the  buckles  or  clasps  of  their 
dresses,  the  single  Athenian  who  had  returned  alive 
from  the  expedition  against  .£gina,  because  there 
were  no  buckles  or  clasps  required  in  the  Ionic 
dress.  The  Muses  are  generally  represented  with 
this  chiton.  The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a 
statue  in  the  British  Museum,  represents  the  Muse 
Thalia  wearing  an  Ionic  chiton.  The  peplum  has 
bllen  o<r  her  shoulders,  and  is  held  up  by  the  left 
band.  The  right  arm,  holding  a  pedum,  is  a  modem 
restoration. 

Both  kinds  of  dress  were  fastened  round  the  mid- 
dle with  a  girdle  {vid.  Zona)  ;  and  as  the  Ionic  chiton 
was  usually  longer  than  the  body,  part  of  it  was 
drawn  up  si  hat  the  dress  might  not  reach  farther 
than  tho  fee^,  and  tho  part  which  was  so  drawn  up 
STerhung  or  overlapped  the  girdle,  and  was  called 
tiXvo{. 

There  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  dress,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  species  of  double  chiton,  called  dt- 
nXot;,  dtKJuotdiov,  and  iiiuinOLottiov.  Some  writers 
suppose  that  it  Kaa  a  kind  of  little  cloak  thrown 
over  the  chiton,  in  which  case  it  would  be  an  amic- 


tus,  and  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  chiton;  bat 
Becker  and  others  maintain  that  it  was  not  a  aep< 
arate  article  of  dress,  but  was  merely  the  upper  part 
of  the  cloth  forming  the  chiton,  which  was  larger 
than  was  required  for  the  ordinary  chiton,  and  was 
therefore  thrown  over  the  front  and  back.  The  fol- 
lowing cuts'  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  form  of 
this  garment  than  any  description. 


1.  (Herod.— Sehol.  mi  Eurip.,  II.  oc.)— S.  (Clrm.  Alex.,  Pad., 
li.,  10,  p.  aS8.)— 3.  (roUux,  Onom..  Tii.,  55.)— 4.  (Id,  1.  e.)-S. 
.'Aiidirm.,  I.  c.)— 4.  (See  ilu  Mat.  Borh.,  ir.,  t.  SI .)— 7.  (f  liu, 
V.  H..  ..  18.)— 8.  (KleiB't  Bohr.,  iii.,  p.  M.)— •  (t..  ST.  88.) 


It  seems  impossible  tu  determine  with  certainty 
whether  the  diploidion  formed  part  of  the  chiton,  or 
was  a  separate  piece  of  dress.  Those  writers  who 
maintain  the  former  view  think  that  it  is  quite 
proved  by  the  left-hand  figure  in  the  preceding  cut ; 
but  this  is  not  conclusive  evidence,  since  the  chiton 
may  have  terminated  at  the  waist.  In  the  right- 
hand  figure  we  see  that  the  chiton  is  girded  round 
the  middle  of  the  body,  as  described  above,  and  that 
the  fold  which  overhangs  (xoXn-of)  forms,  with  the 
end  of  the  diploidion,  a  parallel  line,  which  was  al- 
ways the  case.  This  is  also  plainly  seen  in  the  wood- 
cut to  the  article  Uhbsacu  i.um.  Since  the  diploidion 
was  fastened  over  the  shoulders  by  means  of  buckles 
or  clasps,  it  was  called  ^u/u'r,  which  Miiller*  sup- 
poses, from  Euripides  (Hecub.,  563}  and  Atheneus 
(xiii.,  p.  608,  h.),  to  have  been  only  the  end  of  the 
garment  fastened  on  the  shoulder ;  but  these  pas- 
sages do  not  necessarily  prove  this,  and  Pollux* 
evidently  understands  the  word  as  meaning  a  gar- 
ment itself 

Besides  the  word  x"*^'  ^<^  ^^^  meet  with  the 
diminutives  xiTuvloiiot  and  ;(iruv(ov,  the  former  o£< 
which  is  generally  applied  lo  a  garment  wom-^ — 
men,  and  the  latter  to  one  v  orn  by  women,  ^'1,  (Ut.. 
this  distinction  is  not  always  preserved.  ■^F«"-i™.i 
lion  arises  whether  these  two  '^'"^'^ilh^.X* 
different  garment  from  the  chiton^  (Dim  Cw.,  xliii.,  n 
a  smaller  one.    Many  modern  .— Appiun,  B  c,  ii.,  101 

a.,  H.  N.,  riii.,  70.  — SmI. 

.  (Mm.  Boibou.,  ii.,  t.  4, «.)— »-lt.  (Ii., »  i-lS.  (8a«t..  C^ 
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me  chiton  was  not  worn  immediately  next  die.  skin, 
but  that  there  was  worn  under  it  a  shirt  (xiTuviaKoc) 
or  chemise  (xitoviov).  In  the  dress  of  men,  how- 
Hver,  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case, 
since  we  find  x^'ruvloKot  frequently  used  as  identical 
with  ;ttT(Ji',  and  spoken  of  as  the  cnly  under-gar- 
ment  worn  by  individuals  (Td  litunm  xa2  rdv 
XinniiaKov^).  It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that  fe- 
males were  accustomed  to  wear  a  chemise  {xtruvi- 
ov)  under  their  chiton,  and  a  representation  of  such 
a  one  is  given  in  p.  699.' 

It  was  the  practice  among  most  of  the  Greeks  to 
wear  an  himation,  or  outer  garment,  over  the  chiton, 
but  frequently  the  chiton  was  worn  alone.  A  per- 
son who  wore  only  a  chiton  was  called  funmxiruv 
(olox'ruv*),  an  epithet  given  to  the  Spartan  virgins, 
as  explained  above.  In  the  same  way,  a  person 
who  wore  only  an  himation,  or  outer  garment,  was 
called  kxiTuv.*  The  Athenian  youths,  in  the  earlier 
times,  wore  only  the  chiton  ;  and  when  it  became 
the  fashion,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  wear  an 
outer  garment  over  it,  it  was  regarded  as  a  mark 
of  effeminacy* 

Before  passing  on  to  the  Roman  under  garment. 
It  remains  to  explain  a  few  terms  which  are  applied 
to  the  different  kinds  of  chiton.  In  later  times,  the 
chiton  worn  by  men  was  of  two  kinds,  the  ifi^tf4da- 
X<>^  and  the  iTepo/idaxa^,  the  former  the  dress 
of  freemen,  the  latter  that  of  slaves.*  The  u/i^i- 
ftuaxo^Mt  appears  to  have  signified  not  only  a  gar- 
ment which  had  two  sleeves,  but  also  one  which 
had  openings  for  both  arms  ;  while  the  irepo/iturxa- 
Xof,  on  the  contrary,  had  only  a  sleeve,  or,  rather, 
an  opening  for  the  left  arm,  leaving  the  right,  with 
the  shoulder  and  a  part  of  the  breast,  uncovered, 
whence  it  is  called  ifofuc,  a  representation  of  which 
is  given  on  page  426.  When  the  sleeves  of  the 
rbiton  reached  down  to  the  hands,  it  seems  to  have 
been  properly  called  ;(ei/){(Jur6f,'  though  this  word 
teems  to  have  been  frequently  used  as  equivalent 
to  i/upi/tuaxa^c'     (Yid.  CaiRiDOTX.) 

A  ;i;(ruv  6p6oaTu6to(  was  one  which  was  not  fast 
ened  round  the  body  with  a  girdle  :*  a  x"^  aroXt- 
liiTOi  seems  to  have  had  a  kind  of  flounce  at  the 
bottom." 

On  the  subject  of  the  Greek  chiton  in  general,  see 
Muller,  Dorians,  iv.,  S,  §  3,  4.  —  AnUMogie  der 
Kutut,  ^  337,  339.— Becker,  Chariklu,  ii.,  p.  309,  &c. 

The  tunica  of  the  Romans,  like  the  Greek  chiton, 
was  a  woollen  under  garment,  over  which  the  toga 
was  worn.  It  was  the  indumentum  or  indutu»,  as 
opposed  to  the  amictiu,  the  general  term  for  the 
toga,  pallium,  or  any  other  outer  garment.  ( Vii. 
Amictus.)  The  Romans  are  said  to  have  had  no 
other  clothing  originally  but  the  toga ;  and  when 
the  tunic  was  first  introduced,  it  was  merely  a  short 
garment  without  sleeves,  and  was  called  co/oiium." 
It  was  considered  a  mark  of  effeminacy  for  men  to 
wear  tunics  with  long  sleeves  (manicata)  and  reach- 
ing to  the  feet  {talara)."  Julius  Cesar,  however, 
was  accustomed  to  wear  one  which  had  sleeves, 
with  fringes  at  the  wrist  {ad  manuM  fimbriata") ;  and 
in  the  later  times  of  the  Empire,  tunics  with  sleeves, 
and  reaching  to  the  feet,  became  common. 

The  tunic  was  girded  {cincla)  with  a  belt  or  girdle 
around  the  waist,  but  was  usually  worn  loose,  with- 
9at  being  girded,  when  a  person  was  at  home,  or 
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wisr.ed  to  be  at  his  ease.'  Henoe  we  find  um 
terms  cinetut,  praeinctiu,  and  Muccinehu  apfdied, 
like  the  Gredc  tiXluvof,  to  ai  active  and  dihgent 
person,  and  diidnetut  to  one  who  was  idle  or  d>. 
solute.* 

The  form  of  the  tunic,  as  worn  by  men.  is  re|iie- 
sented  in  many  woodcuts  in  this  work.  In  work* 
ef  art  it  usually  terminates  a  little  above  the  koee: 
it  has  short  sleeves,  covering  only  the  upper  paiit 
of  the  arm,  and  is  gilded  at  the  waist  (see  cuts,  p 
64,  667) :  the  sleeves  sometimes,  though  less  ii* 
quently,  extend  to  the  hands  (cuts,  p.  113,  133.) 

Both  sexes  usually  wore  two  tunics,  an  outer  ind 
an  under,  the  latter  of  which  was  worn  next  the 
skin,  and  corresponds  to  our  shirt  and  chemise. 
Varro'  says  that  when  the  Romans  began  to  wear 
two  tunics,  they  called  them  subucula  and  I'lufiutiiM. 
the  former  of  which  Bottiger*  supposes  to  be  the 
name  of  the  under  tunic  of  ihe  men,  and  the  latter 
of  that  of  the  women.  But  it  would  appear  from 
another  passage  of  Varro*  referred  to  by  Becker,* 
as  if  Varro  had  meant  to  give  the  name  of  tutuaila 
to  the  under  tunic,  and  that  of  indunum  or  ni/iuwa 
to  the  outer,  though  the  passage  is  not  witboot  dif- 
ficulties It  appears,  however,  that  nbuada  was 
chiefly  used  to  designate  the  under  tunic  of  men.' 
The  word  inttrula  was  of  later  origin,  and  seems  to 
have  applied  equally  to  the  under  tunic  of  both 
sexes.'  The  tupparus  or  supparum  is  said  by  Fes- 
tus*  to  have  been  a  linen  vest,  and  to  have  b^o  the 
same  as  the  lubueula;  but  Varro,'*  on  the  contrary, 
speaks  of  it  as  a  kind  of  outer  garment,  and  ooo- 
trasts  it  with  tubuaUa,  which  he  derives  from  *ri 
hu,  while  rupparut  he  derives  from  supra.  IIm 
passagie  of  Locan"  in  which  it  is  mentioned  does 
not  enable  us  to  decide  whether  it  was  an  outer  oi 
under  garment,  but  would  rather  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  it  was  the  former.  Persons  sometimes  wore 
several  tunics,  as  a  protection  against  cold :  Angu; 
tus  wore  four  in  the  winter,  besides  a  subucula." 

As  the  dress  of  a  man  usually  consisted  of  an 
under  tunic,  an  outer  tunic,  and  the  toga,  so  that  o' 
a  woman,  in  like  manner,  consisted  of  an  under 
tunic  (luniea  intima"),  an  outer  tunic,  and  the  palb 
The  outer  tunic  of  the  Roman  matron  was  prope:./ 
called  stola  (nd.  Stola),  and  is  represented  in  th<: 
woodcut  on  page  926 ;  but  the  annexed  woodcut, 
which  represents  a  Roman  empress  in  the  cbaractef 
of  Concordia,  or  Abuodantia,  gives  a  better  idea  of 
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HB  fomi.'  Over  the  tonic  or  stola  the  palla  ia 
Uiiown  in  man;  Tulda,  bat  the  ahape  of  the  former 
ia  atill  diatinctly  shown. 

The  tnnics  of  women  were  lanter  and  longer  than 
thoee  of  men,  and  always  had  sleeves ;  but  in  an- 
cient paintings  and  statues  we  seldom  find  the 
sleeves  covering  more  than  the  apper  part  of  the 
arm.  An  example  of  the  contrary  is  seen  m  the 
Muteo  Borbmact.*  Sometimes  the  tunics  were 
adorned  with  golden  ornaments  called  /ma.* 

Poor  people,  who  cooM  not  afibrd  to  purchase  a 
toga,  were  the  tunic  alone,  whence  we  find  the 
common  people  called  Tunieati*  Persons  at  work 
laid  aside  the  toga  -,  thus,  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  667, 
a  man  is  represented  plougjhing  in  his  tunic  only.  A 
person  who  wore  only  bis  tunic  was  frequently 
called  Nunos. 

Respecting  the  clavus  latus  and  the  clavus  an- 
gustus,  worn  on  the  tunics  of  the  senators  and 
equites  respectively,  see  Clavos  Litds,  Clavos 
Anodsto*. 

When  a  triumph  was  celebrated,  the  conqueror 
wore,  together  with  an  embroidered  toga  {toga  pie- 
la),  a  flowered  tunic  {tunica  palmata),  also  called 
mnua  Jems,  because  it  was  taken  from  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.*  ( Kui.  Triomphvs,  p.  1017.) 
Tunics  of  this  kind  were  sent  as  presents  to  foreign 
kings  by  the  senate.* 

♦TYMPHA'ICA  TERRA  {Tv/i^Kn  TV).  a  spe- 
cies of  earth,  which  would  appear,  from  the  account 
of  Theopbrastus,  to  have  been  a  kind  of  gypsum.' 

*TYPHE  (rv^),  according  to  most  authorities, 
the  Ti/pha  latifolia,  or  Reed  Mace.  It  is  different 
from  the  rifri,  though  often  confounded  with  it.* 

TY'RANNUS  (rvpowof).  In  the  heroic  age  all 
the  governments  in  Greece  were  monarchical,  the 
king  uniting  in  himself  the  functions  of  the  priest, 
he  judge,  and  military  chief  These  were  the  tro- 
^KKttl  ^aaiXtlai  o(  Thucydides.*  In  the  first  two 
A.  'hree  centuries  following  the  Trojan  war,  various 
nauses  were  at  work  which  led  to  the  abolition,  or, 
at  least,  to  the  limitation  of  the  kingly  power.  Em- 
igrations, extinctions  of  families,  disasters  in  war, 
civil  dissensions,  may  be  reckoned  among  these 
causes.  Hereditary  monarchies  became  elective; 
the  different  functions  of  the  king  were  distributed ; 
he  was  called  apxuv,  Koa/jiof,  or  xpvravtc,  instead  of 
OaaiXev^,  and  his  character  was  changed  no  less 
than  his  name.  Noble  and  wealthy  families  began 
to  be  considered  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  roy- 
alty ;  and  thus,  in  process  of  time,  sprang  up  oli- 
garchies or  aristocracies,  which  most  of  the  govern- 
ments that  succeeded  the  ancient  monarchies  were 
<n  point  of  fact,  though  not  as  yet  called  by  such 
name:  These  oligarchies  did  not  possess  the  ele- 
ments of  social  happiness  or  stability.  The  princi- 
pal families  contended  with  each  other  for  the 
greatest  share  of  power,  and  were  only  unanimous 
m  disregarding  the  rights  of  those  whose  station 
was  beneath  their  own.  The  people,  oppressed  by 
the  privileged  classes,  began  to  regret  the  loss  of 
their  old  paternal  form  of  government,  and  were 
ready  to  assist  any  one  who  would  attempt  to  re- 
store it.  Thus  were  opportunities  afforded  to  am- 
bitious and  designing  men  to  raise  themselves  by 
starting  up  as  the  champions  of  popular  right.  Dis- 
ointented  nobles  were  soon  found  to  prosecute 
sshemes  of  this  sort,  and  they  had  a  greater  chance 
of  success  If  descended  from  the  ancient  royal  fam- 
ily.   Pislstratus  is  an  example ;  he  was  the  more 
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acceptable  to  the  peo',<le  of  Athens  as  being  a  <iu 
scendant  (if  the  family  of  Ctxlrua.'  Thus  in  man> 
cities  arose  that  species  of  monarchy  which  the 
Greeks  called  rvpavvit,  which  meant  only  a  dapot- 
um,  or  irresponsible  dominion  of  one  man,  and 
which  frequently  was  nothing  more  tlian  a  revival 
of  the  ancient  government,  and,  though  unaccom- 
panied with  any  recognised  military  title,  or  the 
reverence  attached  to  old  name  and  long  prescriiv 
tion,  was  hailed  by  the  lower  orders  of  people  as  a 
go<x]  exchange,  after  suffering  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  oligarchy.  All  tyranmet,  however,  were 
not  so  acceptable  to  the  majority ;  and  sometimes 
we  find  the  nobles  concurring  in  the  elevation  of  a 
despot  to  farther  their  own  interests.  Thus  the 
Syracusan  Oamori,  who  had  been  expelled  by  the 
populace,  on  receiving  the  protection  of  Gelnn.snt- 
ereign  of  Gela  and  Camarina,  enabled  him  to  take 
possession  of  Syracuse,  and  establish  his  kingdom 
there.*  Sometimes  the  conflicting  parties  in  the 
state,  by  mutual  consent,  chose  some  eminent  man. 
in  whom  they  had  confidence,  to  reconcile  their  dia 
senslons,  investing  him  with  a  sort  of  dictatorial 
power  for  that  purpose,  either  for  a  limited  period 
or  otherwise.  Such  a  person  they  called  oim/ivvnjf. 
(Vid.  AisYHNXTii )  A  similar  authority  was  con- 
ferred upon  Solon  when  Athens  was  torn  by  the 
contending  factions  of  the  Aiuxptot,  Xltiiatoi,  and 
Hafmkoi,  and  he  was  requested  to  act  as  me(liator 
between  them.  Solon  was  descended  from  Codrus, 
and  some  of  his  friends  wished  him  to  assume  the 
sovereignty ;  this  he  refused  tn  do,  but,  taking  the 
constitutional  title  of  archon,  framed  his  celebrated 
l&rm  of  polity  and  code  of  laws.'  The  legislative 
powers  conferred  upon  Draco,  Zaleucus,  and  Cha- 
rondas  were  of  a  similar  kind,  investing  them  wit' 
a  temporary  dictatorship. 

The  ripawof  must  be  distinguished,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  the  alavjtviiTrK,  inasmuch  as  he  was  niK 
elected  by  general  consent,  but  commonly  owed  hit 
elevation  to  some  coup  d'itat,  some  violent  move- 
ment 01  stratagem,  such  as  the  creation  of  a  body- 
guard for  him  by  the  people,  or  the  seizure  of  the 
citadel  ;*  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  ancient 
king,  whose  right  depended,  not  on  usurpation,  but 
on  inheritance  and  traditionary  acknowledgment. 
The  power  of  a  king  might  be  more  absolute  than 
that  of  a  tyrant;  as  Phidon  of  Argos  is  said  to  have 
made  the  royal  prerogative  greater  than  it  was 
under  his  predecessors ;  yet  he  was  still  regarded 
as  a  king,  for  the  difference  between  the  two  names 
depended  on  title  and  origin,  and  not  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  power  was  exercised.*  The  name  of 
tyrant  was  originally  so  far  from  denoting  a  person 
who  abused  his  power,  or  treated  his  subjects  with 
cruelty,  that  Pislstratus  Is  praised  by  Thucydides* 
for  the  moderation  of  his  government ;  and  Herodo 
tus  says  he  governed  oiVe  rj^wlf  ruf  ioiaof  awrofh 
ufof,  aire  ^(aiua  /JtroHofof ,  hrl  n  rouji  Kartareuai 
(vt/u  T^  irdMv  Koopiuv  KoXHt  re  itai  rf.'  There- 
fore we  find  the  words  PaaiXti^  and  rvpavvoc  used 
promiscuously  by  the  Attic  tragedians  passim,*  and 
even  by  prose  authors.  Thus  Herodotus  calls  the 
Lydian  Candaules  rvpawo^,'  the  kingdom  of  Mace- 
donia Tvpawic,"  and  Periander  ofCorinth  PaatXcif." 
Afterward,  when  tyrants  themselves  had  become 
odious,  the  name  also  grew  to  l-e  «  word  of  reproach, 
just  as  rex  did  among  the  Ron.ans."  •* 

Among  the  early  tyrants  of  Greece,  those  ,    , .  " 
worthy  of  mention  are  Gllsthenes  of  Sicyiy  j.J;^'|;;J" 
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aiber  of  iho  Athenian  Cuathenes,  in  whose  family 
the  gorernment  continued  for  a  century  after  its 
establishment  by  Orthagoras  about  B.C.  672  ;■  Cyp- 
selus  of  Corinth,  who  expelled  the  Bacchiadc,  B.C. 
tS6,-  and  his  son  Periander,  both  remarkable  for 
their  craelty  -,  their  dynasty  lasted  between  seventy 
and  eighty  years  ;'  Proclea  of  Epidaurus  ;*  Pantar 
icon  of  Pisa,  who  celebrated  the  thirty- fourth  Olym- 
piad, depriving  the  Eleans  of  the  presidency  ;* 
Theagenes  of  Megara,  father-in-law  to  Cylon  the 
Athenian  ;*  Pisistratus,  whose  sons  were  the  last 
uf  the  early  tyranU  on  the  Grecian  continent.  In 
Sicily,  where  tyranny  most  flourished,  the  principal 
were  Phalaris  of  Agrigentum,  who  established  his 
power  in  B.C.  668,  concerning  whose  supposed 
epistles  Bentley  wrote  his  &mous  treatise ;  Theron 
of  Agrigentum ;  Gelon,  already  mentione4  who,  in 
conjunction  with  Theron,  defeated  Amilcar  the 
Carthaginian  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  battle 
of  Salamis  was  fought ;  and  Hiero,  his  brother : 
the  last  thiite  celebrated  by  Pindar.'  In  Grecian 
Italy  we  may  mention  Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium,  who 
reigned  B.C.  496 ;'  Clinias  of  Croton,  who  rose 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Pythagorean  league  (as 
to  which,  see  Polybius,*  Athencus,*  Thirlwall"). 
The  following,  also,  are  worthy  of  notice :  Pulycrates 
of  SamoB ;"  Lygdamia  of  Naxos  ;"  Histisus  and 
Aristagoras  of  Miletus.'*  Perhaps  the  last  men- 
tioned can  hardly  be  classed  among  the  Greek  /y- 
ranu,  as  thiiy  were  connected  with  the  Persian 
monarchy." 

The  genetid  characteristics  of  a  tyranny  were, 
that  it  was  bound  by  no  laws,  and  had  no  recog- 
nised limitation  to  its  authority,  however  it  might 
be  restrained  in  practice  by  the  good  disposition  of 
the  tyrant  himwlf,  or  by  fear,  or  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  It  was  commonly  most  odious  to  the  wealthy 
and  noble,  whom  the  tyrant  looked  upon  with  jeal- 
ousy as  a  check  upon  his  power,  and  whom  be 
often  sought  to  get  rid  of  by  sending  them  into  ex- 
ile or  putting  them  to  death.  The  advice  given  by 
Thrasyhulus  of  Miletus  to  Periander  affords  an  apt 
illustration  of  this.'*  The  tyrarU  usually  kept  a 
body-guard  of  foreign  mercecaries,  by  aid  of  whom 
he  controlled  the  people  at  home ;  but  he  seldom 
ventured  to  make  war,  for  fear  of  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity to  his  subjects  to  revolt.  The  Sicilian  sov- 
ereigns form  an  exception  to  this  observation."  He 
was  averse  to  a  large  congregation  of  men  in  the 
town,  and  endeavoured  to  find  rustic  employments 
for  the  populace,  hut  was  not  unwilling  to  indulge 
them  with  shows  and  amusements.  A  few  of  the 
better  sort  cultivated  literature  and  the  arts,  adorn- 
ed their  city  wiUi  handsome  buildings,  and  even 
passed  good  laws  Thus  Pisistratus  commenced 
building  the  splendid  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
laid  out  the  garden  of  the  Lyceum,  collected  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  is  said  to  have  written  poetry 
himself.  Tribute  was  imposed  on  the  people  to 
nise  a  revenue  for  the  tyrant,  to  pay  his  merce- 
naries, and  maintain  his  state.  Pisistratus  had  the 
tithe  of  land,  which  his  sons  reduced  to  the  twenti- 
eth.    (Vid.Tu.0%.) 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  decline  of  tyranny 
among  the  Greelu  were  partly  the  degeneracy  of 
the  tyrant*  themselves,  corrupted  by  power,  indo- 
lence, flattety,  and  bad  education  ;  for  even  where 
the  father  set  a  good  example,  it  was  seldom  fol- 
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repute ;  and  partly  the  growing  spirit  of  ioqoii) 
among  the  Greek  people,  who  began  to  speculatf 
upon  political  theories,  and  soon  became  discoo- 
tented  with  a  form  of  government  which  had  n^ 
thing  in  theory,  and  little  in  practioe,  to  recoauneDd 
it.  Few  dynasties  lasted  beyond  the  third  geoer*- 
tion.  Most  of  the  tyrannies  which  flouriabed  beiare 
the  Persian  war  are  said  to  have  been  overthrcwa 
by  the  exertions  of  Sparta,  jealous  probably  of  any 
innovation  upon  the  old  Doric  constitution,  especia.- 
ly  of  any  tendency  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  Perioeci,  and  anxious  to  extend  her  own  inflo- 
ence  over  the  states  of  Greece  by  means  of  tbe 
benefits  which  she  conferred.'  Upon  the  fall  of 
(yronay,  the  various  republican  fcnms  of  gorem- 
ment  were  established,  the  Dorian  states  generally 
favouring  oUgarchy,  the  Ionian  democracy.* 

As  we  cannot  in  this  article  pursue  any  historical 
narrative,  we  will  shortly  refer  to  the  retttal  of  tyr- 
anny in  some  of  the  Grecian  states  after  the  end 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  Thessaly,  Jason  of 
Pherse  raised  himself,  under  the  title  of  Tayof,  B.C. 
374,  to  the  virtual  sovereignty  of  his  native  city, 
and  exercised  a  most  extensive  sway  over  most  of 
the  Thessalian  states ;  but  this  power  eeased  with 
Lycophron,  B.C.  363.  (Yid.  Taoos.)  In  SicUy,  the 
corruption  of  the  Syracusans,  their  intestine  dis- 
cords, and  the  fear  of  the  Carthaginian  invaders, 
led  to  the  appointment  of  Dionysios  to  the  chief  mili- 
tary command,  with  unlimited  powers ;  by  means 
of  which  he  raised  himself  to  the  throne,  B  C.  406, 
and  reigned  for  38  years,  leaving  his  son  to  sncoeed 
him.  The  younger  Dionysiua,  far  inferior  in  every 
respect  to  his  father,  was  expelled  by  Dioo,  after- 
ward regained  the  throne,  and  was  again  expelled 
by  Timoleon,  who  restored  liberty  to  the  varioat 
states  of  Sicily.  (For  their  history  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Xenophon,  Hell.,  ii.,  S,  (>  84. — Diudor., 
xiv.,  7,  46,  68,  72,  109 ;  XV.,  73,  74  ;  xvl,  6,  16,  86, 
68,  69,  iSu:— Plut.,  Dion,  and  TYnuW.— Wachsmuth, 
I.,  ii.,  316-326.)  With  respect  to  the  dynasty  of 
the  Archaenactidc  in  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and 
some  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  see 
Wachsmuth,  I.,  ii.,  329.  Lastly,  we  may  notice 
Evagoras  of  Cyprus,  who  is  panegyrized  by  Isoo- 
rates;  Plutarch  of  Erelria,  Callias  and  Taurus- 
thenes  of  Chalcis,  who  were  partisans  of  Philip 
against  the  Athenians.'  The  persons  commonly 
called  the  (Air<y  tyrtntt  at  Athens  do  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  subject.  With  respect  to 
the  Athenian  laws  against  tyranny,  and  the  general 
feelings  of  the  people,  see  Pbodoiu. 
TTPANNI'AOS  rPA»H'.  (VU.  Pkodosia.) 
TURI'BULUM  (i»v/uar^ptoi>),  a  Censer.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans,  when  they  sacrificed,  com- 
monly  took  a  little  frankincense  out  of  the  Acuba, 
and  let  it  iiill  upon  the  flaming  altar.  (Yii.  Asa.' 
More  rarely  they  used  a  censer,  by  means  of  which 
they  burned  the  incense  in  greater  profiision,  and 
which  was,  in  fact,  a  small  movable  grate  or  Focr- 
Lot.*    The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  Cram  an  a^ 
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tient  painting,  shows  the  performance  of  both  of 
these  acts  at  the  aamo  time.  Winckelmann'  sup- 
poses it  to  represent  I  jvia,  the  wife,  and  Octavia, 
the  sister  of  Augustas,  saarificing  to  Mars  in  grati- 
tude for  his  safe  return  firom  Spain.*  The  censer 
here  represented  has  two  handles,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  it  from  place  to  place,  and  it  stands  upon 
feet,  so  that  the  air  might  be  admitted  underneath, 
ind  pass  upward  through  the  fuel. 

As  the  censer  was  destined  for  the  wordiip  of 
the  gods,  it  was  often  made  of  gold  or  silver,*  and 
enriched  with  stones  and  gems.*  We  find  a  silver 
censer  in  the  official  enumerations  of  the  treasures 
presented  to  the  Parthenon  at  Athens:  its  bars 
{iuptionaTo.)  were  of  bronze.* 

TURMA.    (Vid.  Arht,  Roman,  p.  104.) 

TURRIS  (iriipyoc),  a  Tower.  The  word  rvpatc, 
from  which  comes  the  Latin  turn*,  signified,  ac- 
cording to  Dionysius,*  any  strong  building  surround- 
ed by  walls ;  and  it  was  fi-om  the  fact  of  the  Pelas- 
gians  in  Italy  dwelling  in  such  places  that  the  same 
wnriter  supposes  them  to  have  been  called  Tyrseni- 
ans  or  Tyirhenians,  that  is,  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  or  castles.  Turris,  in  the  old  Latin  language, 
seems  to  have  been  equivalent  to  uri«.'  The  use 
of  towers  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  various. 

I.  Stationary  Towers. — 1.  Buildings  of  this  form 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  as 
forming  by  themselves  places  of  residence  and  de- 
fence, lliis  use  of  towers  was  very  common  in 
Africa.*  We  have  examples  in  the  tower  of  Han- 
nibal, on  his  estate  between  Acholla  and  Thapsus,' 
the  turrit  regia  of  Jugurtha,"  the  tower  of  a  private 
citizen  without  the  walls  of  Carthage,  by  the  help 
of  which  Scipio  took  the  city  ;"  and  in  Spain,  the 
tower  in  which  Cn.  Scipio  was  burned."  Such 
towers  were  common  in  the  frontier  provinces  of 
,  the  Roman  Empire." 

S.  They  were  erected  within  cities,  partly  to 
(jrm  a  last  retreat  in  case  the  city  should  be  taken, 
•nd  partly  to  overawe  the  inhabitants.  In  almost 
all  Greek  cities,  which  were  usually  built  upon  a 
hill,  rock,  or  some  natural  elevation,  there  was  a 
kind  of  tower,  a  castle,  or  a  citadel,  built  upon  the 
highest  part  of  the  rock  or  hill,  to  which  the  name 
of  Acropolis  was  given.  Thus  we  read  of  an  Acropo- 
lis at  Athens,  Corinth,  Argos,  Messene,  and  many 
other  places.  The  Capitolinm  at  Rome  answered 
the  same  purpose  as  the  Acropolis  in  the  Greek 
cities ;  and  of  the  same  kind  were  the  tower  of 
Agathocles  at  Utica,"  and  that  of  Antonia  at  Jeru- 
MUem.'* 

8.  The  fortifications  both  of  cities  and  camps 
were  strengthened  by  towers,  which  were  placed 
at  intervals  on  the  mums  of  the  former  and  the 
vallum  of  the  latter ;  and  a  similar  use  was  made 
of  them  in  the  lines  {circumvaUatio)  drawn  round  a 
besieged  town.  ( Vid.  Valldm.)  They  were  gen- 
erally used  at  thB  gates  of  towns  and  of  stative 
camps.  (Vid.  Von  A.)  The  use  of  temporary  towers 
«n  walls  to  repel  an  attack  will  be  noticed  below. 

U.  Motable  Touera. — ^Xhese  were  among  the 
most  important  engines  used  in  storming  a  fortified 
place.  They  were  of  two  kinds.  Some  were  made 
so  that  they  could  Ve  taken  to  pieces  and  carried  to 
the  scene  of  operation :  these  were  called  folding 
towers  {inipyoi  ktuktoi  or  inrvy/uvoi,  tvrrtM  plica- 
tile*,  or  portable  towers,  fopi/Tol  mpyoi)    The  other 
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sort  were  constructed  on  wheels,  so  as  to  be  driver 
up  to  the  walls ;  and  hence  they  were  called  turret 
ambulatoria  or  subrotata.  But  the  turret  plicatilet 
were  generally  made  with  wheels,  so  that  they  were 
also  ambulatoria. 

The  first  invention  or  improvement  of  such  towers 
is  ascribed  by  Atheneus,  the  mechanician  (quoted 
by  Lipsius'),  to  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  in  the  time  of 
Dionysius  I.  (B.C.  405).  Diodorus*  mentions  towers 
on  wheels,  as  nsed  by  Dionysius  at  the  siege  of 
Motya.  He  had  before'  mentioned  towers  as  used 
at  the  siege  of  Selinus  (B.C.  409),  but  he  does  not 
say  that  they  were  on  wheels.  According  to  others, 
they  were  invented  by  the  engineers  in  the  service 
of  Philip  and  Alexander,  the  most  famous  of  whom 
were  Polyidus,  a  Thessalian,  who  assisted  Philip 
at  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  and  his  pupils  Chereas 
and  Diades.*  Heron*  ascribes  their  invention  to 
Diades  and  Cbtereas,  Vitruvius*  to  Diades  alone, 
and  Atheneeus'  says  that  they  were  improved  in 
the  time  of  Philip  at  the  siege  of  Byzantium.  Vi- 
trnvios  states  that  the  towers  of  Diades  were  car- 
ried about  by  the  army  in  separate  pieces. 

Appian  mentions  the  turret  plicatUet,'  and  states 
that  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes  Cassius  took  such  tow- 
ers with  him  in  bis  ships,  and  had  them  set  up  on 
the  spot.* 

Besides  the  frequent  allusions  in  ancient  writers 
to  the  movable  towers  (turret  moUlet"),  we  have 
particular  descriptions  of  them  by  Vitruvius"  and 
Vegetius." 

They  were  generally  made  of  beams  and  planks, 
and  covered,  at  least  on  the  three  sides  which  were 
exposed  to  the  besieged,  with  iron,  not  only  for 
protection,  but  also,  according  to  JosephuR,  to  in- 
crease their  weight,  and  thus  make  them  steadier. 
They  were  also  covered  with  raw  hides  and  quilta, 
moistened,  and  sometimes  with  alum,  to  protect 
them  from  fire.  The  use  of  alum  for  this  purpose 
appears  to  have  originated  with  SuUa  at  the  siege 
of  Athens  "  Their  height  was  such  as  to  overtop 
the  walls,  lowers,  and  all  other  fortifications  of  the 
besieged  place.'*  Vitruvius,"  following  Diades, 
mentions  two  sizes  of  towers.  The  smallest  ought 
not,  he  says,  to  be  less  than  60  cubits  high,  17  wide, 
and  one  fifth  smaller  at  the  top;  and  the  greiiter, 
130  cubits  high  and  23^  wide.  Heron,'*  who  also 
follows  Diades,  agrees  with  Vitruvius  so  far,  but 
adds  an  intermediate  size,  half  way  between  the 
two,  90  cubits  high.  Vegetius  mentions  towers  of 
30,  40,  and  SO  feet  square.  They  were  divided 
into  stories  (labulata  or  teeta),  and  hence  they  are 
called  turret  eoiUatnlata."  Towers  of  the  three 
sizes  just  mentioned  consisted  respectively  of  10, 
16,  and  SO  stories.  The  stories  decreased  in  height 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Diades  and  Cbereas, 
according  to  Heron,  made  the  lowest  story  seven 
cubits  and  13  digits,  those  about  the  middle  five 
cubits,  and  the  upper  four  cubits  and  one  third. 

The  sides  of  the  towers  were  pierced  with  win- 
dows, of  which  there  were  several  to  each  story. 

These  mles  were  not  strictly  adhered  to  in  prao 
tice.  Towers  were  made  of  six  stories,  and  even 
fewer.**  Those  of  10  stories  were  very  common." 
but  towers  of  80  stories  are  hardly,  if  ever,  mention- 
ed. Plutarch**  speaks  of  one  of  100  cubits  high, 
used  by  Mithradates  at  the  siege  of  Cyzlcus.  Th^ 
use  of  the  stories  was  to  receive  the  engines  of' 
((omwnM).    They  contained  balistte  and  c?_^,    j.  ' 

'  ;|riw  Pam.,  nil,' 
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•Qd  si.ngora  and  archers  were  stationed  in  hem 
kcd  on  the  tops  of  the  towers.'  In  the  lowest 
story  wa.  a  battering-ram  (rid.  Aaist),  and  in  the 
taiddle,  one  or  moie  bridges  (pontet)  made  or  beams 
and  planks,  and  protected  at  the  sides  by  hardies. 
Scaling-ladders  (tcitla)  were  also  carried  in  the 
towers,  and,  when  the  missiles  had  cleared  the 
walls,  these  bridges  and  ladders  enabled  the  be- 
siegers to  rush  upon  them. 

These  towers  were  placed  upon  wheels  (general- 
ly six  or  eight),  that  they  might  be  brought  up  to 
the  walls.  These  wheels  were  placed,  for  security, 
inside  of  the  tower. 

The  tower  was  bnilt  so  far  from  the  besieged 
place  as  to  be  out  of  the  enemy's  reach,  and  then 
pushed  up  to  the  walls  by  men  stationed  inside  of 
and  behind  it.*  The  attempt  to  draw  them  for- 
ward by  beasts  of  burden  was  sometimes  made,  but 
was  easily  defeated  by  shooting  the  beasts.'  They 
were  generally  brought  up  upon  the  Aooks,*  and  it 
not  unfrequently  happened  that  a  tower  stuck  last 
or  fell  over  on  account  of  the  soflness  of  the  agger.' 
They  were  placed  on  the  agger  before  it  was  com- 
pleted, to  protect  the  soldiers  in  working  at  it.* 
When  the  tower  was  brought  up  to  the  walls  with- 
out an  agger,  the  ground  was  levelled  before  it  by 
means  of  the  Moscolcs. 

These  towers  were  accounted  roost  formidable 
engines  of  attack.  They  were  opposed  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways : 

1.  They  were  set  on  fire,  either  by  sallies  of  the 
besieged,  or  by  missiles  carrying  burning  matter, 
or  by  letting  men  down  from  the  walls  by  ropes, 
close  to  the  towers,  while  the  besiegers  slept.' 

3.  By  undermining  the  ground  over  which  the 
tower  had  to  pass,  so  as  to  overset  it.* 

3.  By  pushing  it  ofl*,  by  main  force,  by  iron-shod 
beams,  turrtt  oi  frabes.* 

A.  By  bresA^o  or  overturning  it  with  stones 
thrown  from  catapults  when  it  was  at  a  distance, 
or,  when  it  came  close  to  the  wall,  by  striking  it 
with  an  iron-shod  beam  hung  from  a  mast  on  the 
wall,  and  thus  resembling  an  .\rie8. 

6.  By  increasing  tlie  height  of  the  wall,  first 
with  masonry,  and  afterward  with  beams  and  planks, 
and  also  by  the  erection  of  temporary  wooden  tow- 
ers on  the  walls."  This  mode  of  defence  was  an- 
swered by  the  besiegers  in  two  ways.  Either  the 
agger  on  which  the  tower  stood  was  raised,  as  by 
Cesar  at  the  siege  of  Avaricum,"  or  a  smaller  tower 
was  constructed  within  the  upper  part  of  the  tower, 
and,  when  completed,  was  raised  by  screws  and 
ropes."    Un  these  towers  in  general,  see  Lipsius." 

III.  Cesar**  describes  a  peculiar  sort  of  tower, 
which  was  invented  at  the  siege  of  Masailia,  and 
called  turrit  lalericia  or  laterculum.  It  partook 
somewhat  of  the  character  both  of  a  fixed  and  of  a 
besieging  tower.  It  was  built  of  masonry  near  the 
walls  of  the  town  to  afibrd  the  besiegers  a  retreat 
from  the  sudden  sallies  of  the  enemy ;  the  builders 
were  protected  by  a  movable  cover,  and  the  tower 
was  pierced  with  windows  for  shooting  out  missiles. 

IV.  Towers  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  tun-u 
ambuUuorue  (excepting,  of  course,  the  wheels)  were 
eoDstructed  on  ships,  for  the  attack  of  fortified  pla- 
ces by  sea  •• 

V.  Small  towers  carrying  a  few  armed  men  were 
>  ,^«!il  on  the  back  of  elephants  used  in  battle." 
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VI.  The  words  wipyct  and  hura  are  »\y*  vi  U 
an  army  drawn  up  in  a  deep  oblong  coluroa  ^  '  7^ 
Akmt,  Greek,  p.  101.) 

TUTE'LA.    (Kui.  ToTCK.) 

TUTE'KiE  ACTIO.   ( Vid.  Totok,  p.  1 030. ) 

TUTOR.  The  diflereoM  between  a  tutor  umA 
tutela,  and  curator  and  curatela,  is  explained  in  ii.c 
article  Cdratoi. 

A  tutor  derived  his  name  a  "  tuenJa"  from  pc«- 
tecting  another  {juati  tuitor).  His  power  and  cfficc 
were  "  lutela,"  which  is  thus  defined  by  Snn  iia 
Sulpicius  :*  "  TuuU  at  n$  ae  pottttat  m  cfUs  hh»- 
ro  ad  tuendum  turn  qui  propter  atattm  tusm  lnt») 
iponit  tt  dtfendtre  nequit  jure  cnili  data  ae  pmutta. " 
After  the  word  "nam"  it  has  been  suggested  by 
Rttdorff  that  something  like  what  follows  has  be«n 
omitted  by  the  copyists:  "«»»<  qua  propter  ux- 
um,"  a  conjecture  which  seems  very  probable.  The 
word  tutela  implies,  of  course,  the  existenee  of  an 
object,  and  hence  tutela  expresses  both  the  statu 
of  the  tutor  and  that  of  the  person  who  was  io  tu- 
tela. 

As  to  the  classification  of  the  different  kinds 
{genera)  of  tutela,  the  jurists  differed.  Some  made 
five  genera,  as  Quintus  Mucins ;  others  three,  aa 
Servius  Sulpicius ;  and  others  two,  as  Labeo.  The 
most  convenient  division  is  into  two  genera,  the  tu- 
tela of  Ihpubekii  {pupilU,  pupiUa),  and  the  tutela 
of  women. 

Every  paterfamilias  had  power  to  appoint  by  tes- 
tament a  tutor  for  his  children  who  were  in  his 
power :  if  tbey  were  males,  only  in  case  they  were 
impuberes ;  if  they  were  females,  also  in  case  they 
were  marriageable  (nvbiUt),  that  is,  above  twdve 
years  of  age.  Therefore,  if  a  tutor  was  appoiDteif 
for  a  male,  he  was  released  from  the  tutela  on  at- 
taining puberty  (fourteen  years  of  ageX  but  ibr 
female  still  continued  in  tntela,  unless  she  was  i» 
leased  from  it  by  the  jus  liberorum  under  the  lea 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppea.  A  man  could  only  appoint 
a  tutor  for  his  grandchildren  in  case  they  would 
not,  upon  his  death,  come  into  the  power  of  tbeii 
father.  A  father  could  appoint  a  tutor  for  poatomi, 
provided  they  would  have  been  in  bis  power  it 
they  had  been  bom  in  bis  lifetime.  A  man  oooM 
appoint  a  tutor  for  his  wife  in  mann,  and  for  bit 
daughter- in.  law  (nam*)  who  was  in  ttie  manos  of 
his  son.  The  usual  form  of  appointing  a  tutor  was 
this :  "  Liicium  Titium  IHerit  mcit  tulcrem  \>."  A 
man  could  also  give  his  wife  in  menu  the  power  of 
choosing  a  tutor  (.tutorie  optio) ;  and  the  optio  might 
be  either  plena  or  angusta.  She  who  had  the  plena 
optio  might  choose  (and  consequently  change)  bet 
tutor  any  number  of  times ;  she  who  bad  Uie  a»- 
gusta  optio  was  limited  in  her  choice  to  the  number 
of  times  which  the  testator  had  fixed.    ( Vtd.  Tas 

TAMCHTOH.) 

The  power  to  appoint  a  tutor  by  will  was  either 
given  or  confirmed  by  the  Twelve  TaUes.  1^ 
earliest  instance  recorded  of  a  testamentary  tutor  m 
that  of  Tarquinius  Priacns  being  appointed  by  (he 
will  of  Anous,*  which  may  be  taken  to  prove  thi* 
much  at  least,  that  the  power  of  appoint  ng  a  UMoi 
by  unll  was  considered  by  the  Romans  as  ooe  of 
their  oldest  legal  institutions.  The  nearest  kins- 
men were  usually  appointed  tntores ;  and  if  a  leau- 
tor  passed  over  such,  it  was  a  reflection  on  their 
character,*  that  is,  we  must  suppose,  if  the  testator 
himself  was  a  man  in  good  repute.  Persons  named 
and  appointed  tutores  by  a  will  were  tutores  dativi ; 
those  who  were  chosen  under  the  power  given  by  s 
will  were  tutores  optivi.* 

1.  (Gall.,  1.,  9.  —  Calo,  D<  R*  Milit.  tp.  Fot.,  s.  •.  Svm 
praeliu-ii,  p.  S44,  MOIIn.—  Ea«uth.  ad  Hob  ,  U.,  ni..  4S.)  — « 
(Dig.  S«,  til.  1,  •.  1.)— S.  (Ut.,  i.,  S4.>-4.  (Cie.,  Pre  P.  r 
M.)-S.  (Gsioi,  i..  IM.) 
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It*  the  testator  appointed  no  tutor  by  his  will,  the 
iitela  was  given  by  the  Twelve  Tables  to  the  near- 
est agnati,  and  such  tutores  were  called  legitimi. 
The  nearest  agnati  were  also  the  heredes  in  case 
of  the  immediate  heredes  of  the  testator  dying  in- 
state and  without  issue,  and  the  tutela  was,  there- 
fore, a  right  which  they  claimed  as  well  as  a  duty 
imposed  on  them.  Persias'  alludes  to  the  claim  of 
tt^e  tutor  as  heres  to  bis  pupillus.  A  son  who  was 
pubes  was  the  legilimus  tutor  of  a  son  who  was  im- 
pubes ;  and  if  there  was  no  son  who  was  pubes, 
the  son  who  was  impubes  bad  his  father's  brother 
(ptUruut)  for  his  tutor.  The  same  rule  applied  to 
females  also,  till  it  was  altered  by  a  lex  Claudia. 
If  there  were  several  agnati  in  the  same  degree, 
they  were  all  tutores.  If  there  were  no  agnati,  the 
tutela  belonged  to  the  gentiles,  so  long  as  the  jus 
gentilicium  was  in  force.*  The  tutela  in  which  a 
freedman  was  with  respect  to  his  p^tronus  was  also 
legitima ;  not  that  it  was  expressly  given  by  the 
words  (lex)  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  it  flowed  from 
the  les  as  a  consequence  (per  caruequerUiam') ;  for 
as  the  bereditates  of  intestate  liberti  and  libertse 
belonged  to  the  patronus,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
tutela  belonged  to  him  also,  since  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles allowed  the  same  persons  to  be  tutors  in  the 
case  of  an  ingenuus,  to  whom  they  gave  the  heredi- 
tas  in  case  there  was  no  suus  heres.* 

If  a  free  person  had  been  mancipated  to  another 
either  by  the  parent  or  coemptionator,  and  such 
other  person  manumitted  the  free  person,  he  be- 
came bis  tutor  fiduciarlus  by  analogy  to  the  case  of 
freedman  and  patron.'  ( Vid.  Emancipatio,  Fiddcia.) 

If  an  impubes  had  neither  a  tutor  dativus  nor  le- 
gilimus, he  had  one  given  to  him,  in  Rome,  under 
I  he  provisions  of  the  lex  Atilia,  by  the  praetor  or- 
banus  and  the  major  part  of  the  tribuni  plebis ;  in 
the  provinces,  in  such  cases,  a  tutor  was  appointed 
by  the  prsesides  under  the  provisions  of  the  lex  Ju- 
lia et  Titia.  {Vid.  Julia  Lki  et  Titia.)  If  a  tutor 
was  appointed  by  testament  either  sub  condicione 
or  ex  die  certo,  a  tutor  might  be  given  under  these 
leges  so  long  as  the  condition  had  not  taken  eflect 
or  the  day  had  not  arrived :  and  even  when  a  tutor 
had  been  appointed  absolutely  (pure),  a  tutor  might 
he  given  under  these  leges  so  long  as  there  was  no 
heres ;  but  the  power  of  such  tutor  ceased  as  soon 
as  therq  was  a  tutor  uuder  the  testament,  that  is, 
as  soon  as  there  was  a  heres  to  take  the  hereditas. 
If  a  tutor  was  captured  by  the  enemy,  a  tutor  was 
also  given  under  these  leges,  but  such  tutor  ceased 
to  be  tutor  as  soon  as  the  original  tutor  returned 
from  captivity,  for  he  recovered  his  tutela  jure  post- 
liminii. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  lex  Atilia,  tutors  were 
given  by  the  prctor  in  other  cases,  as,  for  instance, 
when  the  legis  actiones  were  in  use,  the  prtttor  ap- 
pointed a  tutor  if  there  was  any  action  between  a 
tutor  and  a  woman  or  ward,  for  the  tutor  could  not 
give  the  necessary  authority  (auctoritiu)  to  the  acts 
of  those  whose  tutor  he  was  in  a  matter  in  which 
bis  own  interest  was  concerned.  Other  cases  in 
which  a  tutor  was  given  are  mentioned  by  Ulpian.* 

Ulpian's  division  of  tutores  is  into  legitimi,  sena- 
tns  consultis  constituti,  moribus  introducti.  His 
legitimi  tutores  comprehend  all  those  who  become 
tutores  by  virtue  of  any  lex,  and  specially  by  the 
Twelve  Tables :  accordingly,  it  comprises  tutores 
in  the  case  of  intestacy,  tutores  appointed  by  testa- 
ment, for  they  were  confirmed  by  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, and  tutores  appointed  under  any  other  lex,  as 
the  Atilia.  Various  senatus  consulta  declared  in 
what  cases  a  tutor  might  be  appointed :  thus  the 


1.  (it.,  IS.)  — S.  (Comptre  Gaioi,  iii.,  17,  ud  i.,  IM.)  — S. 
(inp..  Frag.,  tit.  11. )— 4.  (Gains,  i.,  16S.)— S.  (Compm  Gains, 
i    IMI.  wiS  Ulp ,  rnx.,  til.  11.  >.  }.)—«.  (FniK.,  tit.  11.) 


lex  Julia  de  maritandis  ordinibus  (Papia  et  PoppteS) 
enacted  that  the  preetor  should  appoint  a  tutor  for  a 
woman  or  a  virgin,  who  was  required  to  marry  by 
this  law,  "ad  dotem  dandam,  dieendam,  promiUtw 
damve,"  if  her  legitimus  tutor  was  himself  a  pupil- 
lus :  a  senatus  consultura  extended  the  provision  tc 
the  provinces,  and  enacted  that  in  such  case  the 
presides  should  appoint  a  tutor,  and  also  that,  if  « 
tutor  was  mutus  or  fnriosus,  another  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  purposes  of  the  lex  The  case 
above  mentioned  of  a  tutor  being  given  in  the  case 
of  an  action  between  a  tutor  and  his  ward,  is  the  ' 
case  of  a  tutor  moribus  datus.  In  the  imperial  pe> 
riod,  from  the  time  of  Claudius,  tutores  extra  ordi- 
nem  were  appointed  by  the  consuls  also. 

Only  those  could  be  tutores  who  were  sui  juris, 
a  rule  which  excluded  women  among  other  persons 
A  person  could  not  be  named  tutor  in  a  testament 
unless  he  had  the  testamentifactio  with  the  testa- 
tor, a  rule  which  excluded  such  persons  as  peregrini. 
The  Latini  Juniani  were  excluded  by  the  lex  Junia.' 
Many  persons  who  were  competent  to  be  tutores 
might  excuse  themselves  from  taking  the  office ; 
these  grounds  of  excuse  {exctuatianct)  were,  among 
others,  age,  absence,  the  being  already  tutor  in 
other  cases,  the  holding  of  particular  offices,  and 
other  grounds,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  Frag- 
menta  Vaticana.* 

The  power  of  the  tutor  was  over  the  property, 
nut  the  person  of  the  pupillus ;  and  the  passage  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  which  gives  or  confirms  to  a 
testator  the  power  of  disposing  of  his  property,  tises 
the  phrase,  Uti  Ugiusit  *uper  pecunia  tvtelave  tua 
Tti,  that  is,  the  tntehi  of  the  property.  It  might  hap- 
pen that  the  tutores,  from  their  nearness  of  blood 
and  other  causes,  might  have  the  guardianship  of 
the  impubes ;  but  then  the  protection  of  the  proper 
ty  of  the  impubes  was  the  special  office  of  the  tutor, 
and  the  care  of  the  infant  belonged  to  the  mother, 
if  she  survived  (custodia  malrum').  In  a  case  men- 
tioned by  Livy,»  where  the  mother  and  the  tutores 
could  not  agree  about  the  marriage  of  the  mother's 
daughter,  the  magistratus  decided  in  favour  of  the 
mother's  power  {secundum  parentit  arbitrium). 

A  pupillus  could  do  no  act  by  which  he  diminish 
ed  his  property,  but  any  act  to  which  he  was  a 
party  was  valid,  so  far  as  concerned  the  pupillus,  if 
it  was  for  his  advantage.  Consequently,  a  pupillus 
could  contract  obligationes  which  were  for  his  ad- 
vantage without  his  tutor.*  The  tutor's  office  was 
"negotia  gerere  et  auctoriUUem  interponerc."'  The 
negotiorum  gestio,  in  which  the  tutor  acted  alone, 
took  place  when  the  pupillus  was  an  infans,  or  ab- 
sent, or  furiosus  :  it  was  his  duty  to  preserve  and 
improve  the  property,  and  to  do  all  necessary  acta 
for  that  purpose.  When  the  pupillus  was  no  longer 
infans,  he  could  do  various  acts  with  the  auctoritas 
of  his  tutor :  the  auctoritas  was  the  consent  of  the 
tutor  to  the  act  of  the  pupillus,  which  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  render  it  a  legal  act.  Thus  it  was 
a  rule  of  law  that  neither  a  woman  nor  a  pupillus 
could  alienate  a  res  mancipi  without  the  auctoritas 
of  a  tutor :  a  woman  could  alienate  a  res  nee  man- 
cipi without  such  consent,  but  a  pupillus  could  not.' 
The  incapacity  of  the  pupillus  is  best  shown  by  the 
following  instance :  if  his  debtor  paid  a  debt  to  the 
pupillus,  the  money  became  the  property  of  tb' 
pupillus,  but  the  debtor  was  not  released,  be»<<i) 

a  pupillus  could  not  release  any  duty  that 

to  himself  without  the  auctoritas  of  hi;— 8.  (Ij».. 
he  could  alienate  nothmg  without  Pj'"''y^jJ^'' 
and  to  release  his  debtor  was  ejiii.,  ,^'i )_!(.  fg^ 
with  a  right.    Still,  if  the  mc«.'(Diun  Cus.,  ziui.,  ai 

,  7.— Appiun,  B  C,  ii.,  101 

~   "      i,  70.— Baet. 

13.  (Smt..  di, 
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pan  of  the  property  of  the  pupillus,  or,  as  it  waa 
expri'«sed  according  to  the  phraseology  of  the  Ro- 
man \&Vi,  ti  ex  ea  pccunia  tocuplelior  J'aclu*  tit,  and 
he  afterward  sued  for  it,  the  debtor  might  answer 
bis  demand  by  an  ezceptio  doli  mali.'  The  subject 
of  the  incapacity  of  impuberes,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  is  farther  ex- 
plained in  the  articles  Iupubes  and  Inpans. 

The  tutela  was  terminated  by  the  death  or  capi- 
tis diminutio  maxm>a  and  media  of  the  tutor.  The 
case  of  a  tutor  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy 
has  been  stated.'  A  legitimua  tutor  became  dis- 
qnalified  to  be  tutor  legitimus  if  he  sustained  a  capi- 
tis diminutio  minima,  which  was  the  case  if  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  adopted ;'  but  this  was  not  the 
case  with  a  testamentary  tutor.  The  tutela  ceased 
by  the  death  of  the  pupillus  or  pupilla,  or  by  a  capi- 
tis diminutio,  as,  for  instance,  the  pupilla  coming 
in  manum  viri.  It  also  ceased  when  the  pupillus 
or  pupilla  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  which  in  the 
male  sex  was  fourteen,  and  in  the  female  was 
twelve.  (Vid.  lueuB^a.)  The  tutela  ceased  by  the 
abdicatio  of  the  testamentary  tutor,  that  is,  when 
he  declared  "  nMe  te  tutorem  estc."  The  tutor  legit- 
unus  could  not  get  rid  of  the  tutela  in  this  manner, 
but  he  could  effect  it  by  in  jure  cessio,  a  privilege 
which  the  testamentary  tutor  had  not.  The  person 
to  whom  the  tutela  was  thus  transferred  was  called 
cessicius  tutor.  If  the  cessicius  tutor  died,  or  sus- 
tained a  capitis  diminutio,  or  transferred  the  tutela 
to  another  by  the  in  jure  cessio,  the  tutela  reverted 
to  the  legitimus  tutor.  If  the  legitimus  tutor  died, 
or  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio,  the  cessicia  be- 
came extinguished.  Ulpian  adds,*  "as  to  what 
concerns  odgnati,  there  is  now  no  cessicia  tutela, 
for  it  was  only  permitted  to  transfer  by  the  in  jure 
cessio  the  tutela  of  females,  and  the  legitima  tutela 
of  females  was  done  away  with  by  a  lex  Claudia, 
except  the  tutela  patronorum."  The  power  of  the 
legitimus  tutor  to  transfer  the  tutela  is  explained 
when  we  consider  what  was  his  relation  to  the  le- 
niale.    {Vid.  TisTAiiBNTim.) 

The  tutela  of  a  tutor  was  terminated  when  he 
was  removed  from  the  tutela  as  tutpcetut,  or  when 
Lis  excusatio  was  allowed  to  be  justa ;  but  in  both 
of  these  cases  a  new  tutor  would  be  necessary.* 

The  tutor,  as  already  observed,  might  be  removed 
from  his  office  if  he  was  misconducting  himself: 
this  was  effected  by  the  accusatio  suspecti,  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  Twelve  Tables.* 

The  Twelve  Tables  also  gave  the  pupillus  an 
action  against  toe  tutor  in  respect  of  any  misman- 
agement of  his  property,  and  if  he  made  out  his 
case,  ho  was  entitled  to  double  the  amount  of  the 
iiqury  done  to  his  property.  This  appears  to  be  the 
action  which  in  the  Pandect  is  called  rationibus  dis- 
trahendis,  for  the  settlement  of  all  accounts  between 
the  tutor  and  his  pupillus.  There  was  also  the  ju- 
dicium tutels.  which  comprehended  the  actio  tutela 
directa  and  conlraria,  and,  like  the  actio  distrahendia 
rationibus,  could  only  be  brought  when  the  tutela 
was  ended.  The  actio  tutelie  directa  was  for  a 
general  account  of  the  property  managed  by  the  tu- 
tor, and  foi  its  delivery  to  the  pupillus,  now  become 
pubes.  The  tutor  was  answerable  not  only  for  loss 
through  dolus  malus,  but  for  loss  occasioned  by 
'vant  of  proper  care.    This  was  an  action  bonae 

^^^A,  consequently,  in  incertum.'    If  the  tutor 
'.>-.',;^demned  in  such  a  judicium,  the  conse- 

\ii>  ^'vvV  '■''*'''"*•    <^'"'-  Ik'*""*.)    The  tutor 

^.i'^••..;:v  Ja.all  proper  allowances  in  respect  of 

Uic:ly"'^i7  -ho.'  «9ded  or  done  during  his  manage- 

fcorel^,^  'J'.?'jJ'M?-"f  the  pupillus.   The  tutor  had 

from  TafC*ii\^-' Ji.")*,!"'  n-)— «•  (CJii'n,  i.,  ibt.)— s. 
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the  actio  tutels  eontraria  against  the  pnpiUis  tji 
all  his  proper  costs  and  expenses ;  and  he  might 
have  also  a  calumnis  judicium,  in  case  he  could 
show  that  the  pupillus  bad  brought  an  action  agaisM 
him  from  malicious  motives. 

In  order  to  secure  the  proper  management  of  the 
property  of  a  pupillus  or  of  a  perain  who  was  ia 
curatione,  the  praetor  required  the  tutor  or  curatot 
to  give  security  ;  but  no  security  was  required  froa 
testamentary  tutores,  because  they  had  been  setetO- 
ed  by  the  testator ;  nor,  generally,  from  curatorea 
appointed  by  a  consul,  pretor,  or  praises,  for  they 
were  appointed  as  being  fit  persons.' 

The  tutela  of  women  who  are  poberes  requires 
a  separate  consideration,  in  which  it  will  not  b* 
possible  to  avoid  some  little  repetition. 

It  was  an  old  rule  of  Roman  law  that  a  womaa 
could  do  nothing  "n'lM  auctore"  that  is,  without  a 
tutor  to  give  to  her  acts  a  complete  legal  character.* 
The  reasons  for  this  rule  are  given  by  Cicero,'  by 
Ulpian,*  and  by  Gaius  ;*  but  Gaius  considers  tte 
usual  reasons  as  to  the  rule  being  founded  on  the 
inferiority  of  the  sex  as  unsatisfactory ;  for  womeo 
who  are  puberes  {perfeela  atatit)  manage  their  own 
aflairs,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  tutor  must  interpose 
his  auctoritas  {dtcit  cauta),  and  frequently  he  is  cocn- 
pelled  to  give  his  auctoritas  by  the  pnelor.*  Ulpian 
also  observes  :*  "  in  the  case  of  popiUi  and  pupillK, 
tutores  both  manage  their  affairs  and  give  their 
auctoritas  (et  negolia  gerunt  et  auclontatem  xnUr- 
ponunt) ;  but  the  tutores  of  women  (mulieres,  that 
IS,  women  who  are  puberes)  only  give  their  auctori- 
tas." There  were  other  cases,  also,  in  which  the 
capacity  of  a  mulier  was  greater  than  that  of  a  pu- 
pillus or  pupilla.  The  object  of  this  rule  seenu  te 
have  been  the  same  as  the  restriction  on  the  test*- 
meniary  power  of  women,  for  her  agnati,  who  wera 
a  woman's  legitimi  tutores,  were  interested  in  pre- 
venting the  alienation  of  her  property. 

A  mulier  might  have  a  tutor  appointed  hr  bet 
father's  testament,  or  by  the  testament  of  her  hux- 
band,  in  whose  hand  she  was.  She  might  also  re- 
ceive from  her  husband's  will  the  tutoris  oplio. 
Women  who  had  no  testamentary  tutor  were  in 
the  tutela  of  their  agnati,  until  this  rule  of  law  was 
repealed  by  a  lex  Claudia,  which  Gaius*  illustrates 
as  follows :  "  a  masculus  impubes  has  his  fiater 
pubes  or  his  patruus  for  bis  tutor;  bat  women 
i/amina)  cannot  have  such  a  tutor."  This  uM  tu 
tela  of  the  Twelve  Tables  (Ugilivta  tutela)  and  that 
of  manumissores  (,patronoruin  tulela)  could  be  trans 
ferred  by  the  in  jure  cessio,  while  that  of  pupiIK 
could  not,  "  being,"  as  Gaius  observes,  "  not  oner- 
ous, for  it  terminated  with  the  period  of  puberty." 
But,  as  already  suggested,  there  were  other  reasoits 
why  the  agnati  could  part  with  the  tutela,  which  lo 
the  case  of  patroni  are  obvious.  The  tutela  of 
patroni  was  not  included  within  the  lex  Claudia. 
The  tutela  fiduciaria  was  apparently  a  device  of  the 
lawyers  for  releasing  a  woman  from  the  tutela  legu 
ima,*  though  it  seems  to  have  been  retained  afler 
the  passing  of  the  lex  Claudia,  as  a  general  oiode 
by  which  a  woman  changed  her  tutor.'*  To  efltet 
this,  the  woman  made  a  " eoempiio fidutt^t  coat*,' 
she  was  then  remancipated  by  the  coemptionator 
to  some  person  of  her  own  choice:  this  persoo 
manumitted  ber  vindicta,  and  thus  became  her  tiuw 
fiduciarius.  Thus  the  woman  passed  from  her  owb 
famiUa  to  another,  and  her  agnati  lost  all  clauns 
upon  her  property,  and  her  tutor  fiduciarius  migbl 
be  compelled  by  the  prstor  to  give  his  auctoritas  tc 
her  acts." 

A  tutor  dativus  was  given  to  women  imder  the 
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lex  Atilja  w  en  tbere  was  no  tutor,  and  in  other 
cues  -which  have  been  already  mentioned.'  The 
vestal  Tirgiiis  were  exempt  from  all  tutela;  and 
both  ingenuB  and  libertins  were  exempted  from 
tutela  by  the  jus  liberorum.*  The  tutela  of  faemine 
was  determined  by  the  death  of  the  tutor  or  that 
of  the  woman,  and  by  her  acquiring  the  jus  liber- 
orum, either  by  bearing  children  or  from  the  impe- 
riiU  favour.  The  abdicatio  of  the  tutor  and  the  in 
jure  cessio  (so  long  as  the  in  jiuc  cessio  was  in 
ose)  merely  eflbcted  a  change  of  tutor. 

Mulieres  differed  Axtm  pupilli  and  pupiU»  in  hav- 
ing a  capacity  to  manage  their  affairs,  ftnd  only  re- 
quiring in  certain  cases  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor. 
If  the  woman  was  in  the  legitima  tutela  of  patroni 
or  parentes,  the  tutores  could  not  be  compelled,  ex- 
cept in  certain  very  special  cases,  to  give  their  auc- 
toritas to  acts  which  tended  to  deprive  them  of  the 
woman's  property,  or  to  diminish  it  before  it  might 
come  to  their  hands.'  Other  tutorea  could  be  com- 
pelled to  give  their  auctoritas.  The  special  cases 
in  which  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor  was  required 
were,  if  the  woman  had  to  sue  "  lege,"  or  in  a  legit- 
imnm  judicium,  if  she  was  going  to  bind  herself  by 
a  contract,  if  she  was  doing  any  civil  act,  or  per- 
mitting her  freedwoman  to  be  in  contubemium  with 
the  slave  of  another  person,  or  alienating  a  res  man- 
cipi.  Among  civil  acts  (cimlia  negotia)  was  the 
making  of  a  testament,  the  rules  as  to  which  are 
stated  in  the  article  TBiTAHSNTua.  Liberte  could 
not  make  a  will  without  the  consent  of  their  pa- 
troni, for  the  will  was  an  act  which  deprived  the 
pafaron  of  his  rights*  as  being  a  legitimus  tutor. 
Qaius  mentions  a  rescript  of  Antoninus,  by  which 
tliosc  who  claimed  the  bonorum  possessio  secundum 
tabulas  non  jure  factas  could  maintain  their  right 
against  those  who  claimed  it  ab  intestate.  He 
aids,  this  rescript  certainly  applies  to  the  wills  of 
males,  and  also  of  foeminie  who  had  not  performed 
the  ceremon)  of  mancipatio  or  nuncupatio ;  but  he 
does  not  decskis  wkuher  it  applies  to  the  testaments 
»f  women  made  without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor  ; 
and  by  tutor  he  means  not  those  who  exercised  the 
legitima  tutela  of  parents  or  patroni,  but  tutors  of 
the  other  kind  (<i/<miu  generif'),  who  could  be  com- 
pelled to  give  their  auctoritas.  It  would  be  a  fair 
conclusion,  however,  that  a  woman's  will  made 
without  the  auctoritas  of  such  tutores  ought  to  be 
valid  under  the  rescript.      ' 

A  payment  made  to  a  mulier  was  a  release  to  the 
debtor,  for  a  woman  could  part  with  res  nee  man- 
eipi  without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor ;  iC  however, 
«be  did  not  receive  the  money,  but  affected  to  re- 
lease the  debtor  by  acceptilatio,  this  was  not  a  valid 
release  to  him.*  She  could  not  manumit  without 
the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor.'  Gains*  states  that  no 
alienation  of  a  res  mancipi  by  a  mulier  in  agnato- 
rum  tutela  was  valid  unless  it  was  delivered  with 
the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  which  he  expresses  by 
saying  that  her  res  mancipi  could  not  otherwise  be 
the  object  of  usucapion,  and  that  this  was  a  provia- 
ion  of  the  Twelve  Tables.*  In  other  cases,  if  a 
res  mancipi  was  transferred  by  tradition,  the  pur- 
chaser acquired  the  Quiritarian  ownership  by  usu- 
capion (vid.  UsucAPio) ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  wom- 
an's res  mancipi,  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor  was 
Teq^iired  in  order  that  usucapion  might  be  effected. 
In  another  passage'*  Gains  observes  that  a  woman 
cannot  alienate  her  res  mancipi  without  the  auc- 
toritas of  her  tutor,  which  means  that  the  formal 
act  af  mancipatio  is  null  without  his  auctoritas ; 
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and  such  act  could  not  operate  as  a  traditio  for  want 
of  his  auctoritas,  as  appears  from  the  other  passage. 
The  passage  of  Ciceio*  is  in  accordance  with  Gains  -, 
but  another*  is  expressed  so  vaguely,  that,  thongb 
the  explanation  is  generally  supposed  to  be  clear, 
it  seems  exceedingly  doubtful,  if  it  can  be  rightly 
understood.  The  possibility  of  usucapion,  when 
there  was  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor,  appears  from 
Oaius ;  but  it  does  not  appear  why  Cicero  should 
deny,  generally,  the  possibility  of  usucapion  of  a 
woman's  property  when  she  was  in  legitima  tu- 
tela. The  passage,  however,  is  perfectly  intelligi- 
ble on  the  supposition  of  there  having  been  a  trans- 
fer without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  and  on  the 
farther  supposition  of  Cicero  thinking  it  unnecessa- 
ry to  state  the  particular  facts  of  a  case  which  must 
have  been  known  to  Atticus.* 

The  auctoritas  of  a  tutor  was  not  required  in  the 
case  of  any  obligatio  by  which  the  woman's  condi- 
tion was  improved,  but  it  was  necessary  in  cases 
where  the  woman  became  bound.*  If  the  woman 
wished  to  promise  a  dos,  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor 
was  necessary.*  By  the  lex  Julia,  if  a  woman 
was  in  the  legitima  tutela  of  a  pupiilus,  she  might 
apply  to  the  praetor  urbanus  for  a  tutor  who  should 
give  the  necessary  auctoritas  in  the  case  of  a  du« 
constituenda.'  As  a  woman  could  alienate  res  nee 
mancipi  without  the  consent  of  a  tutor,  she  could 
contract  an  obligation  by  lending  money,  for  by  do- 
livery  the  money  became  the  property  of  the  re- 
ceiver. A  senatus  consultum  allowed  a  woman  lo 
apply  for  a  tutor  in  the  absence  of  her  tutor,  un- 
less the  tutor  was  a  patronus ;  if  he  was  a  patro- 
nus,  the  woman  could  only  apply  for  a  tutor  in  '.t 
der  to  have  his  auctoritas  for  taking  possession  oi  at 
hereditas  (ad  kerediiatem  adeundam)  or  contracting 
a  marriage. 

The  tutela  of  a  woman  was  terminated  by  the 
death  of  the  tutor  or  that  of  the  woman ;  bv  a 
marriage,  by  which  she  came  in  manum  viri ;  by  the 
privilege  of  children  (jus  Uberorum) ;  by  abdicatio, 
and  also  by  the  in  jure  cessio,  so  long  as  the  agna- 
torum  tutela  was  in  use :  but  in  these  last  two 
cases  there  was  only  a  change  oi  tutor. 

A  woman  had  no  right  of  action  against  her  tu- 
tor in  respect  of  his  tutela,  for  he  hul  not  the  ne- 
gotionim  gestio,  but  only  interposed  his  auctoritas.* 

(The  most  recent  and  the  most  complete  work  on 
the  Roman  tutela  is  said  to  be  by  Rudorff,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  appears  to  be  given  by  Rein,  Dot 
Sdm.  PHvalTtdU,  p.  339,  <Sus.,  Dig.  36  and  37). 

TU'TULUS  was  the  name  given  to  a  pile  of  hair 
on  a  woman's  head.  Great  pains  were  taken  by 
the  Roman  ladies  to  have  this  part  of  the  hair  dress- 
ed in  the  prevailing  fashion,  whence  we  read  in  an 
inscription  of  an  vnuurix  a  tutulo.*  Sometimes  the 
hair  was  piled  up  to  an  enormous  height."  The 
tutulus  seems  to  have  resembled  very  much  the 
Greek  xdpviitot,  of  which  a  representation  is  given 
in  the  woodcut  on  p.  314. 

The  flaminica  always  wore  a  tutulus,  which  was 
formed  by  having  the  hair  pUited  up  with  a  purple 
band  in  a  conical  form." 

TWELVE  TABLES.  In  the  year  B.C.  463,  the 
tribune  C.  Terentillus  Arsa  proposed  a  rogation 
that  five  men  should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  a  set  of  laws  to  limit  the  imperinm  oi 
the  consuls."  The  patricians  opposed  the  measj^ 
but  it  was  brought  forward  by  the  tribunes  • 
following  year  with  some  modifications:    ,_  .j^^' 

■  ab  sd  Fam.,  viii., 
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••igatMHi  proposed  that  ten  men  should  be  appointed 
llegum  Uttora)  from  the  plebs  and  the  patricii,  who 
were  to  make  laws  for  the  advantage  of  both  ranks, 
and  for  the  "  equalizing  of  liberty,"  a  phrase  the 
•mport  of  which  can  only  be  understood  by  refer- 
ence to  the  disputes  between  the  two  ranks.*  Ac- 
cording to  Dionysius,*  in  the  year  B.C.  464  the  sen- 
ate assented  to  a  plebiscitum,  pursuant  to  which 
commissioners  were  to  be  sent  to  Athens  and  the 
Greek  cities  generally,  in  order  to  make  themselves 
tcquainted  with  their  laws.  Three  commissioners 
were  appointed  fur  the  purpose.  On  the  return  of 
the  commissioners,  B.C.  462,  it  was  agreed  that 
persons  should  be  appointed  to  draw  up  the  code  of 
laws  (decemviri  legibus  scribundis),  but  they  were 
to  be  chosen  only  from  the  patricians,  with  a  pro- 
vision that  the  rights  of  the  plebeians  should  be  re- 
spected by  the  decemviri  in  drawing  up  the  laws.* 
In  the  following  year  (B.C.  451)  the  decemviri 
were  appointed  in  the  comitia  centuriata,  and  du- 
ring the  time  of  their  office  no  other  miigistratus 
were  chosen.  The  body  consisted  of  ten  patricians, 
including  the  three  commissioners  who  had  been 
sent  abroad ;  Appius  Claudius,  consul  designatus, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  body.  The  Ten  took  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  tarn,  and  the  insignia  of 
office  were  only  used  by  him  who  for  the  time  be- 
ing directed  the  administration.*  Ten  tables  of 
laws  were  prepared  daring  the  year,  and  after  be- 
ing approvenl  by  the  senate,  were  confirmed  by  the 
comitia  centuriata.  As  it  was  considered  that 
some  farther  laws  were  wanted,  decemviri  were 
a^ain  elected  B.C.  4S0,  consisting  of  A^iias  Clau- 
dius and  bis  friends ;  but  the  second  body  of  decem- 
viri comprised  three  plebeians,  according  to  Dionys- 
ius,* but  Livy*  speaks  only  of  patricians.  Two 
more  tables  were  added  by  these  decemviri,  which 
Cicero^  calls  "  Dtut  labuUt  iniquarum  Ugvm."  The 
provision  which  allowed  noconnubium  between  the 
patres  and  the  pleba  is  referred  to  the  eleventh 
table.*  The  whole  Twelve  Tables  were  first  pub- 
lished in  the  consulship  of  L  Valerius  and  M.  Ho- 
ratius,  after  the  downfall  of  the  decemviri,  B.C. 
449.*  This,  the  first  attempt  to  make  a  code,  re- 
mained also  the  only  attempt  for  near  one  thou- 
sand years,  until  the  legislation  of  Justinian.  The 
Twelve  Tables  are  mentioned  by  the  Kx>man  wri- 
ters under  a  great  variety  of  names :  Leges  Decem- 
virales.  Lex  Decemviralis,  Leges  XII.,  Lex  XII. 
Tabttlarum  or  Duodecim,  and  sometimes  they  are 
referred  to  under  the  names  of  leges  and  lex  sim- 
ply, as  being  pre-eminently  The  Law. 

The  laws  were  cut  on  bronze  tablets  and  put  up 
m  a  public  place.'*  Pomponius"  states  that  the  first 
Ton  Tables  were  on  ivory  {tabula  tborea) :  a  note 
of  Zimmem'*  contains  references  to  various  author- 
ities which  treat  of  this  disputed  matter.  After  the 
burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  it  was  necessary 
to  reconstruct  the  tables."  It  is  not  said  that  there 
had  been  two  or  more  original  copies,  though,  if  the 
custom  of  placing  laws  in  the  srarium  was  then 
in  use,  there  may  have  been  two  copies  at  least. 
But  whether  there  was  only  one  copy,  or  whether 
thai  was  found  after  the  conflagration,  the  twelve 
were  in  some  way  restored,  and  the  Romans  of  the 
age  of  Cicero  had  never  any  doubt  as  to  the  genu- 
^Mieness  of  the  collection  which  then  existed. 

x^e  legislation  of  the  Twelve  Tables  has  been  a 

'.>-'V^  matter  of  speculation  and  inquiry  to  modern 

Ir'  ylltSf''  and  jurists,  who  have  oftien  handled  the 


subject  in  tne  most  uncritical  manner,  and  with  ■» 
ter  disregard  to  the  evidence.  As  to  tUe  miaaioa 
to  the  Greek  cities,  the  fact  rests  on  as  much  ami 
as  good  evidence  as  most  other  &ct>  of  the  aanw 
age,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  improbable,  though 
we  do  not  know  what  the  oommissiooera  broagfal 
back  with  them.  It  is  farther  said  that  Hennodo- 
rus,  an  Ephesian  exile,  aided  the  decemviri  in  draw- 
ing up  the  Twelve  Tables,  though  his  aasisttnoB 
would  probably  be  confined  to  the  interpreutioa  U 
Greek  laws,  as  it  has  been  suggested.'  This  tradi- 
tion was  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  a  statue  lurrin( 
been  erected  in  the  comitinm  at  Rome  in  memory 
of  Hermodorus ;  but  it  did  not  exist  in  the  time  ol 
PUny.« 

The  Twelve  Tables  contained  matters  i^Dtiag 
both  to  the  jus  publicum  and  the  jus  privaMM 
{font  puUici  priwttiqMt  jurit*).  The  jus  pabliciBn 
underwent  great  changes  in  the  coarse  of  yeaia^ 
but  the  jus  privatum  of  the  Twelve  T^lea  ooMis- 
ued  to  be  the  fundamental  law  of  the  RcKnan  state. 
Cicero  speaks  of  learning  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  [ut  earmen  necc$*arium)  when  a  boy  :*  bal 
he  adds  that  this  practice  had  fallen  into  disuse 
when  he  wrote,  the  EMict  having  then  becone  d 
more  importance.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Twelve  TaUea  were 
ever  formally  repealed,  but  that  the  jus  prvtormn 
grew  up  by  the  side  of  them,  and  mitigated  tlieir 
rigour.  There  is,  indeed,  an  instance  in  which  pu*- 
itive  legislation  interfered  with  them,  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  legis  actionis ;  but  the  Twelve  Tahiee 
themselves  were  never  repealed.  The  Kooan  wri- 
ters speak  in  high  terms  of  the  precision  at  the 
enactments  contained  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  uti  ol 
the  propriety  of  the  langnage  in  which  they  wera 
expressed.*  That  many  of  their  provisions  sbooU 
have  become  obscure  in  the  course  of  time,  owing 
to  the  change  which  lan(;uage  undergoes,  is  notL^ng 
surprising ;  nor  can  we  wcmder  if  the  strictneae  of 
the  old  law  should  often  have  seemed  unneceaea- 
rily  harsh  in  a  later  age.'  So  <°ar  as  we  can  fimn  • 
judgment  by  the  few  fragments  whidi  remain,  tke 
enactments  were  expressed  with  great  brevity  awl 
archaic  simplicity. 

Sextus  i£lius  Paetus  Catns,  in  his  Tripartita,  com- 
mented on  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  the  work  exist- 
ed in  the  time  of  Pomponius.  ( Yid.  Jd<  .CuAiraa.) 
Antistius  Ijabeo  also  wrote  a  comment  on  the  Ta- 
bles, which  is  mentioned  several  times  by  (xellias.' 
Gaius  also  wrote  a  comment  on  the  Tables  in  six 
books  (ad  legem  xu.  tabuUiTum)^  twenty  fragment*  of 
which  are  contained  in  the  Digest,  and  collected  \t$ 
Hommelius  in  his  Palingenesia.*  There  were  alae 
other  commentaries  or  explanations  of  the  law*  of 
the  Twelve  Tables.' 

The  notion  which  has  sometimes  been  entertain- 
ed, that  the  Twelve  Tables  contained  a  body  ol 
rules  of  law  entirely  new,  is  not  supported  by  muy 
evidence,  and  is  inconsistent  with  all  that  we  Imoit 
of  them  and  of  Roman  institutions.  It  is  more  re» 
sonable  to  suppose  that  they  fixed  in  a  written  funa 
a  large  body  of  customary  law,  which  would  be  an 
obvious  benefit  to  the  plebeiana,  inasmuch  as  the 
patricians  were  the  expounders  of  the  law.  One  ol 
the  last  two  tables  contained  a  provision  which  al- 
lowed no  connubium  between  patricians  and  plebe- 
ians ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  was  a  new 
rule  of  law  or  a  confirmation  of  an  old  rule.  The 
latter  seems  the  more  probable  supposition ;  but  in 
either  case  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  ob- 
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TYMPANUM 


VALERIA  LEGErs. 


IMsts  of  ibis  legislaiion  to  put  tho  two  cla8sei>  on 
Che  sanife  fooiin^-.  Modem  writers  oflen  speak  in- 
accnratdly  of  the  decemviral  legislation,  and  of  the 
JecemTiri  as  enacting  laws,  as  if  the  decemviri  had 
exercised  soTereign  power ;  but  they  did  not  even 
affect  to  legislate  absolutely,  for  the  Ten  Tables 
were  confirmed  by  the  comitia  centuriata,  or  the 
sovereign  people,  or,  as  Niebuhr  expresses  it, "  when 
the  decemviri  had  satisfied  every  objection  they 
deemed  reasonable,  and  their  work  was  approved 
by  the  senate,  they  brought  it  before  the  centuries, 
whose  assent  was  ratified  by  the  curies,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  colleges  of  priests  and  the  sanc- 
tioD  of  happy  auspices.'"  The  two  new  tables  were 
confirmed  in  the  same  way,  as  we  may  safely  con- 
dnde  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.*  It 
makes  no  difference  that  the  sovereign  people  did  not 
vote  on  the  several  laws  included  in  the  Tables : 
sach  a  mode  of  legislation  would  have  been  imprac- 
ticable, and,  as  Niebuhr  observes,  was  not  conform- 
able to  the  usage  of  ancient  commonwealths.  How 
far  the  decemviri  really  were  able,  by  intrigue  or 
otherwise,  to  carry  such  particular  measures  as 
they  wished  to  insert  in  the  Tables,  is  a  different 
question  :  but  in  form  their  so-called  legislation  was 
confirmed,  as  a  whole,  by  the  sovereign,  that  is,  the 
Roman  people,  and  consequently  the  decemviri  are 
improperly  called  legislators :  they  might  be  called 
code-makers. 

It  is  consistent  with  the  assumption  that  the 
Twelve  Tables  had  mainly  for  their  object  the  im- 
bodying  of  the  customary  law  in  writing,  to  admit 
that  many  provisions  were  also  introduced  from  the 
laws  of  other  states.  Indeed,  where  the  Roman 
law  was  imperfect,  tho  readiest  mode  of  supplying 
the  defects  would  bo  by  adopting  the  rules  of  law 
that  had  been  approved  by  experience  among  other 
people.  Thus  Gaius,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Twelve  Tables,  where  he  is  speaking  of  Collegia,* 
says  that  the  members  of  collegia  may  make  what 
terms  they  please  among  themselves,  if  they  there- 
by T'olate  no  publica  lex;  and  he  adds,  this  lex 
•eems  to  be  taken  from  one  of  Solon's,  which  he 
qaotes.  And  In  another  passage,  when  he  is  speak- 
ing of  the  actio  finium  regundorum,*  be  refers  to  a 
law  of  Solon  as  the  source  of  certain  rules  as  to 
boundaries.  It  is  a  possible  case  that  the  Romans 
had  no  written  law  before  the  enactment  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  except  a  few  leges,  and,  if  this  is 
■o,  the  prudence  of  applying  to  those  states  which 
had  bodies  of  written  law,  if  it  were  only  as  samples 
and  patterns  of  the  form  of  legislation,  is  obvious. 

The  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  have  often 
been  collected,  hut  the  most  complete  essay  on  their 
history,  and  on  the  critical  labours  of  scholars  and 
jurists,  is  by  Dirksen,  Ueberricht  der  bitherigm  Ver- 
nteke  zur  Kritik  und  HertteUung  de*  TexUt  der 
ZieSlf-Tafel-Fragmenle,  Leipzig,  1834.  ZImmem's 
Gaekichte,  &c.,  contains  references  to  all  the  au- 
thorities on  this  subject 

TY  MPANUM  (Tvnitavov),  a  small  drum  carried  in 
the  hand.  Of  these,  some  resembled  in  all  respects 
a  modern  tambourine  with  bells.  Others  presented 
a  flat,  circular  disk  on  the  upper  surface,  and  swell- 
ed out  beneath  like  a  kettle-drum,  a  shape  which 
appears  to  be  indicated  by  Pliny  when  he  describes 
•  particular  class  of  pearls  in  the  following  terms : 
**  Qmbui  una  tantum  at  facie$,  et  ab  ea  rotunditai, 
tnertis  pUnitiet,  ob  id  tympama  voaintur."*  Both 
forms  are  represented  \n  the  cuts  below.  That 
opon  the  left  is  from  a  painting  found  at  Pompeii,' 
that  on  the  light  from  a  fictile  vase ;'  and  here  the 

..  (Enyl.  tmiu.,  ii.,  SIS.)  — S.  (Lit.,  iii.,  S7,  ST.)— S.  (Dig. 
47,  tit  S«,  a.  ♦.)— 4.  (Dig.  10,  Ut.  I,  •.  IS.)— 4.  (H.  N.,  i«..  54.) 
-e.  (Mm.  Uorb.,  tnm.  Tii.,  Un.  ST.)- 7.  (Millin.  TeiiUqrei  de 
tvum  Jtntiqoei,  pi.  St.) 
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convexity  on  the  under  side  is  distinctly  sa  n  Tyni' 
pana  were  covered  with  the  hides  of  ox.,n'  or  of 
asses,*  were  beaten*  with  a  stick*  or  with  the 
band*  (see  cuts),  and  were  much  emploved  in  all 
wild,  enthusiastic  religions  rites,'  especially  the  or- 
gies of  Bacchus  and  of  Cybele,'  and  henco  Plautus* 
characterizes  an  effeminate  coxcomb  as  "  Machum 
malaeum,  eiiicinnatiim,  umbraticolam,  tympt,'  totriham." 
According  to  Justin,*  they  were  used  by  thw  Par- 
thians  in  war  to  give  the  signal  for  the  ouset. 

8.  A  solid  wheel  without  spokes  for  \\ffyy  wag- 
ons," such  as  is  shown  in  the  cut  on  -^ge  781 
These  are  to  this  day  common  In  the  mf  s  carts  ol 
southern  Italy  and  Greece,  and  Mr.  Fellows,"  fronr 
whose  work  the  figure  below  is  copied,  found  them 
attached  to  the  farm  vehicles  of  Mysia.  "  Th» 
wheels  are  of  solid  blocks  of 
wood  or  thick  planks,  gener- 
ally three,  held  together  by  an 
iron  hoop  or  tire ;  a  loud  creak- 
ing noise  is  made  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  galled  axle,"  a  sat- 
isfactory commentary  on  the 
"tlridentiaplauttra"  of  Virgil.'* 

8.  Hence  wheels  of  various  kinds,  a  sort  of  crane 
worked  by  a  wheel  for  raising  weights,"  a  wheel 
for  drawing  water,"  a  solidtnothed  wheel  forming 
part  of  the  machinery  of  a  mill,'*  and  the  like. 

4.  An  ancient  name  for  round  plates  or  chargers, 
such  as  were  afterward  called  lancet  and  tlatera." 

6.  An  architectural  term,  signifying  the  flat  sur- 
face or  space  within  a  pediment,  and  also  the  square 
panel  of  a  door." 

6.  A  wooden  cudgel  for  beating  malefactors,  and 
also  a  beating-post  to  uhlch  they  were  tied  when 
flogged  ;  hence  the  Gree,c  verbs  rv/inaviieiv  and 
dtron>/()r<tv((etv  are  formed." 

U.  V. 

VACA'NTIA  BONA.    (Vid.  Bona  Vacantia... 
VACATIO.    (Vid.  Abut,  Roman,  p.  102  ;  En- 

KBITI.) 

•VACCIN'IUM,  most  probably  the  Delphinium 
Ajaci*,  or  Larkspur.    {Vid.  Htacinthus.) 

VADIMO'NIUM,  VAS.  (Vid.  Actio,  p.  18; 
Pr.«s.) 

VAGITVA.     {Vid.  GLADice.) 

VALE'RI.iE  LEGES,  proposed  by  the  consul  P. 
Valerius  Publicola,  B.C.  608,  enacted,  1.  That  who 
ever  attempted  tu  obtain  possession  of  royal  power 
should  be  devoted  to  the  gods,  together  with  his 
substance  ;'*  and,  2.  That  whoever  was  condemned 
by  the  sentence  of  n  magistrate  to  be  put  to  death, 


1.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  IT.,  34S.— Slat.,  Theb.,  li ,  78.)--«.  (PliS^ 
iii.,  »0,  4.J— 3.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  68.)— 4.  (Plicedr.,  1.  r.)— 5.  •^'' 


Met.,  iv.,  30.)— 6.  (AnMopli.,  Lysist.,  i.,  387.)— 7.  ICa'- 
SC8.  —  Claiul.,  De  Cons.  Stilich.,  iii.,  365.  —  Lucrjjj  v_3    /jj, 
Catull.,  liiii..  8.— Virg.,  JEn.,  ix,  619.  —  CI5J,,  ,;,  f^u^^^j^ 
278. — Compare  Lubccli,  Aplaoph..  p.  630,  65^(,  g^^y  yjj     J3  ,_ 
49.)— 9.  (ili.,2.)-10.  (Virg.,  Ceorg.,  iij-j^      j;._',  ,_1'9.  ,s, 
Aeia  Minor,  p.  72.)—  12.  (Georg.,  lu_io.  (Dion  Can.,  iliii.,  23 

18.  (Scliol.  ad  Arntoph.,  Plij' g._,2    ,|i    22  v_i3.  (Suet..  CW, 
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VALLUM. 


VANNDS. 


w  He  scourged,  or  to  be  fined,  should  possess  the 
right  of  appeal  {provoealio)  to  the  peojde.'  Niebubr* 
has  pointed  out  that  the  patricians  possessed  pre- 
riously  the  right  ot  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  a 
magistrate  to  their  own  council  the  curies,  and  that, 
tberel'ure,  this  law  of  Valerius  only  related  to  the 
plebeians,  to  whom  it  gave  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  plebeian  tribes,  and  not  to  the  centuries.  This 
seeiis  to  be  proved  by  a  passage  of  Dionysius,*  and 
«l30  by  the  fact  that  the  laws  proposed  by  the  Va- 
(erian  family  respecting  the  right  of  appeal  are 
£poken  of  as  one  of  the  chief  safeguards  of  the  lib- 
«ny  of  the  plebs.*  The  right  of  appeal  did  not 
extend  beyond  a  mile  from  the  city,*  where  the 
unlimited  imperium  began,  to  which  the  patricians 
were  just  as  much  subject  as  the  plebeians. 

VALE'RI.*  ET  HORA'TI.(E  LEGES  were 
three  laws  proposed  by  the  consuls  L.  Valerius  and 
M.  Horatius,  B.C.  449,  in  the  year  after  the  decem- 
Tirate.  1.  The  first  law  is  said  to  have  made  a 
plebiscitum  binding  on  the  whole  people,  respecting 
the  meaning  of  which  expression  see  Plebibcituh. 
ft.  The  second  law  enacted  that  whoever  should 
procure  the  election  of  a  magistrate  without  appeal 
should  be  outlawed,  and  might  be  killed  by  any  one 
with  impunity.*  3.  The  third  law  renewed  the 
penalty  threatened  against  any  one  who  should 
barm  the  tribunes  and  the  cdiles,  to  whom  were 
now  added  the  judges  and  decemvirs  ("  Ui  qui 
tribunit  pUkii,  adilibus,  judieibus,  decemmrit  nocuit- 
tel,  ejus  caput  Jovi  tacrum  etset,  familia  ad  eadem 
Cereris  liberi  libtraque  venum  iret"'').  There  has 
been  considerable  dispute  as  to  who  are  meant  by 
the  "  indices"  and  "  decemviri"  in  this  passage.  Ar- 
ncdd'  supposes  that  they  refer  to  two  new  offices, 
which  were  to  be  shared  equally  between  the  two 
orders,  the  "judices"  being  two  supreme  magis- 
trates, invested  with  the  highest  judicial  power,  and 
discharging  also  those  duties  afterward  performed 
by  the  censors,  and  the  "  decemviri"  being  ten  trib- 
unes of  the  soldiers,  to  whom  the  military  power 
of  the  consuls  was  transferred.  Niebuhr*  supposes 
the  centumviri  to  be  meant  by  the  judices,  and  that 
the  decemviri  were  the  supreme  magistrates,  who 
were  again  to  take  the  place  of  the  consuls,  as  soon 
as  it  should  be  settled  what  share  the  commonalty 
ought  to  have  in  the  curule  dignities ;  only  he  im- 
agines that  it  was  the  plebeian  decemvirs  alone 
that  are  meant  in  this  passage. 

VALE'RIA  LEX,  proposed  by  the  consul  M. 
Valerius,  B.C.  300,  re-enacted  for  the  third  time 
the  celebrated  law  of  bis  family  respecting  appeal 
(provocalio)  from  the  decision  of  a  magistrate.  The 
law  specified  no  fixed  penalty  for  its  violation,  leav- 
ing the  judges  to  determine  what  the  punishment 
should  be."  We  do  not  know  why  this  law  was 
re-enacted  at  this  particular  time. 

VALLUM,  a  term  applied  either  to  the  whole  or 
a  portion  of  the  fortifications  of  a  Roman  camp.  It 
is  derived  from  vallus  (a  stake),  and  properly  means 
the  palisade  which  ran  along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
agger,  but  it  very  frequently  includes  the  agger  also. 
The  vallum,  in  the  latter  sense,  together  with  the 
foasa  or  ditch  which  surrounded  the  camp  k  tside 
of  the  vttUum,  formed  a  complete  fortification.  ( Vid. 

.  .AOOEH.) 

^'" nTbe  vttUi  (xdpaKet),  of  which  the  vallum,  in  the 
)  ^^  Y  and  more  limited  sense,  was  composed,  are 
v.,  '^Sr*^ .'  by  Polybius"  and  Livy,"  who  make  a  com- 
x»J>.;'*<';^ii:'V,/een  the  vallum  of  the  Greeks  and  that 

-  "y ■'!!«' 5^v'".  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 

lib, -J  .^jj  ;'io-,»i-,. ~ 

»«««t>  oi  sa^"- *i '. 

rj"  '^;M\  c  •'  'S-'-'i-'M !>•  KepoW., ii., Sl.-Ij».,  ii., 8.) 

from  Tarj;:a;>°,;;,-«.  )*,.■«  -4.  (Li..,  iii.,'5s,  sfl.j-s.  (U.! 

-ir*    .'I*:-*  '..^•■(cCic.,  D«  lUp.,  i...  Sl.)-7. 
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latter.  Both  used  for  valli  young  trees,  or  anus  «l 
larger  trees,  with  the  side  branches  on  them ;  hM 
the  ralli  of  the  Greeks  were  much  larger,  and  \ai 
more  branches  than  those  of  the  Romans,  whMk 
bad  either  two  or  three,  or,  at  the  most,  four  branch- 
es, and  these  generally  on  the  same  side.  Tht 
Greeks  placed  their  valli  in  the  agger  at  considen- 
ble  intervals,  the  spaces  betwera  them  being  filled 
up  by  the  branches ;  the  Romans  fixed  theirs  cIom 
together,  and  made  the  branches  interlace,  aai 
sharpened  their  points  carefully.  Hence  the  Greek 
vallus  could  easily  be  taken  hold  of  by  its  teige 
branches  and  pulled  from  its  place,  and  when  it  was 
removed  a  large  opening  was  left  in  the  TaBam. 
The  Roman  vallus,  on  the  contrary,  presented  as 
convenient  handle,  required  very  great  force  to  pd 
it  down,  and,  even  if  removed,  left  a  Tery  smal 
opening.  The  Greek  valli  were  cat  on  the  spot ; 
the  Romans  prepared  theirs  beforehand,  and  eack 
soldier  carried  three  or  four  of  them  when  on  a 
march.*  They  were  made  of  any  strong  wood,  bat 
oak  was  preferred. 

The  word  vaUut  is  sometimes  osed  as  eqaivaleil 
to  vallum.* 

A  fortification  like  the  Roman  Tallum  was  mti 
by  the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  period.* 

Varro's  etymology  of  the  word  is  not  woitk 
much.* 

In  the  operations  of  a  siege,  when  the  place  cooM 
not  be  taken  by  storm,  and  it  became  nece8sar7  to 
establish  a  blockade,  this  was  done  by  drawing  de 
fences  similar  to  those  of  a  camp  round  the  towi, 
which  was  then  said  to  be  drcumvalUtum.  Soch  a 
circumvallation,  besides  cutting  off  all  coounnniea- 
tion  between  the  town  and  the  surrounding  coostiy, 
formed  a  defence  against  the  sallies  of  the  besieged. 
There  was  often  a  double  line  of  fortificaliona,  the 
inner  against  the  town,  and  the  enter  against  a  forec 
that  might  attempt  to  raise  the  siege.  In  this  case 
the  army  was  encamped  between  the  two  lines  of 
works. 

This  kind  of  circumvallation,  which  the  Greeka 
called  ivoTtixta/ioc  and  wepiTetxioitof,  was  emjiajet 
by  the  Peloponnesians  in  the  siege  of  natcc* 
Their  lines  consisted  of  two  walls  (apparently  of 
turf)  at  the  distance  of  16  feet,  which  surroanded 
the  city  in  the  form  of  a  circle.  Between  the  waB> 
were  the  huts  of  the  besiegers.  The  walls  bad  btt- 
tlements  (iw<meic),  and  at  every  tenth  bauletneal 
was  a  tower,  filling  up  by  its  depth  the  whole 
space  between  the  walla.  There  was  a  passage 
for  the  besiegers  through  the  middle  of  each  tower 
On  the  outside  of  each  wall  was  a  ditch  (ni^psr^ 
This  description  would  almost  exactly  answer  te 
the  Roman  mode  of  circumvallation,  of  which  some 
of  the  best  examples  are  that  of  Carthage  by  Sapio^* 
that  of  Numantia  by  Scipio,'  and  that  of  Alesia  bj 
Csesar.*  The  towers  in  such  lines  were  similar  Ic 
those  used  in  attacking  fortified  places,  but  not  hi 
high,  and,  of  course,  not  movable.'    ( Vid.  Tor  us  > 

VALLUS.    (Vid.  Valldm.) 

VA.LV^.    (Vid.  Janda,  p.  685.) 

VANNUS  (XUfiof,  7uKv6v),  a  winnowing-Tan,  *-, 
a  broad  basket,  into  which  the  com  mixed  «ilk 
chaff*  {•unu,  <i;{iipa)  was  received  after  thrashii^ 
and  was  then  thrown  in  the  direction  of  the  wind." 
It  thus  performed  with  greater  eSect  and  coaveni- 
ence  the  office  of  the  pala  ligrua,  or  winnoviag- 
shovel.  (Vid.  Pai.a,p.  716.)  Virgil"  dignifies  this 
simple  implement  by  calling  it  myiHca  vataaa  Im- 


I.  vPolj*..  '•  c— Virg.,  Geon.,  iii.,  34C,  M7.— Cic,  TUc,  ii, 
!«.)— S.  (Cn.,  B«U.  CiT.,  iii..  M.)— S.  (noo.,  D..  uu  3tf,S9aj 
—4.  (L.  L.,  ».,  117,  ed.  MOIler.)— S.  (ThoCTd.,  ij  .  T8 :  iii,  »- 
S3.)-t.  (Appian,  Paa,  IIB,  &c.)— 7.  (Id.,  Uitp.,  W.)— 8.  (BUL 
Gkll.,  Tii.,  Ta,  73.)— «.  (Lip«.,  De  Mil.  Rom.,  r.,  5,  ia  Ctper..  iii..> 
IX,  197.— Id.,  Pc^  irc.,  ii..  1,  in  Oiwr.,  iii.,  283  >— 10.  (Cal..  Ik 
Re  Kou.,  ii.,  tl.-  Viig.,  Geoi|.,  iii,  134.)-  II  iCtait-,  i..  M*i 
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VECTIGALIA. 


VEOTIGAIIA. 


eM.  The  ites  of  Bacchus,  as  well  as  those  of 
Ceres,  having  a  continual  reference  to  the  occupa- 
tions of  rural  life,  the  vannus  was  borne  in  the  pro- 
cessions celebrated  in  honour  of  both  these  divinities. 
Hence  Atmn/f"  was  one  of  the  epithets  of  Bac- 
dius.  In  an  Antepixa  in  the  British  Museum  (see 
the  annexed  woodcut)  the  infant  Bacchus  is  carried 
In  8  vannus  by  two  dancing  bacchantes  clothed  in 
skins  {vid.  Pbllis),  the  one  male  and  carrying  a 
Thyrsus,  the  other  female  and  carrying  a  toich. 
Vid.  Fax.)    Other  divinities  were  sometimes  con- 
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eeived  to  have  been  cradled  in  the  same  manner.* 
The  vannus  %vas  also  used  in  the  processions  to 
cany  the  instruments  of  sacrifice  and  the  first-fruits 
or  other  offerings,  those  who  bore  them  being  called 
the  AiKvo^dpoi.' 

VA'RIA  LEX.     ( Vid.  Majksta..) 

VAS.     (Vid.FRXi.) 

VATI-NIA  LEX.    {Vid.  Lix,  p.  686.) 

UDO,  a  sock  of  goat's-hair  or  felt.*  Hesiod*  ad- 
Tiws  countrymen  to  wear  brogues  {perma,  xap- 
iarivai)  made  of  ox-hide,  with  socks  of  the  above 
description  within  them.  Socks  of  a  finer  felt  were 
sometimes  worn  by  the  Athenians.* 

VECTIGA'LIA  is  the  general  tenn  for  all  the 
regular  revenues  of  the  Roman  state.'  The  word 
is  derived  from  teho,  and  is  generally  believed  to 
have  originally  signified  the  duties  paid  upon  things 
imported  and  exported  (qua  vekebanlur).  If  this 
were  true,  it  would  necessarily  imply  that  these 
duties  were  either  the  most  ancient  or  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  Roman  revenues,  and  that,  for 
eiUier  of  these  reasons,  the  name  was  subsequently 
used  to  designate  all  the  regular  revenues  in  gen- 
eral. But  neither  point  is  borne  out  by  the  history 
of  Rome,  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  vectiged 
means  anything  which  is  brought  (vcAiVur)  into  the 
public  treasury,  like  the  Greek  fjpof.  The  earliest 
regular  income  of  the  state  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  rent  paid  for  the  use  of  the  public  land  and  pas- 
tures. This  revenue  was  called  patcua,  a  name 
vrhich  was  used  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pliny,*  in  the 
tables  or  registers  of  the  censors,  for  all  the  reve- 
nues of  the  state  in  general. 

The  senate  was  the  supreme  authority  in  all  mat- 
ters of  finance :  but,  as  the  state  itself  did  not  occupy 
itself  with  collecting  the  taxes,  duties,  and  tributes, 
the  censors  were  intrusted  with  the  actual  busi- 
ness. These  officers,  who  in  this  respect  may  not 
imjustly  be  compared  to  modem  ministers  of  finance, 
used  to  let  the  various  branches  of  the  revenue  to 
the  publicani  for  a  fixed  sum  and  for  a  certain  num- 
•er  of  years.    {Vid.  Censor,  PoBuciin.) 

As  most  of  the  branches  of  the  public  revenues 


1.  (Hetyoh.,  t.  r.)— 3.  (C*UiD.,  Jot.,  48.  — Schol.  in  Inc.— 
Horn.,  Ujriiui.  in  Men., SM.)  —  S.  (Collini.  in  Cer.,  1S7.)— 4. 
(Mart.,  xii.,  140.)— S.  (Op.  el  Din,  M8.)— D.  (Cratinu,  p.  I«, 
•4.  Kunkel  ■-  7  (CicProLet;.  Manil.,  t.)— 8.  (U.N.,xriii.,8.) 


ot  Rome  are  treated  of  in  scparato  articles,  it  k 
only  necessary  to  give  a  list  of  them  here,  and  tc 
explain  those  which  Lave  not  been  treated  of  sep- 
arately. 

1.  The  tithes  paid  to  the  state  by  those  who  oo- 
cupied  the  ager  publicus.  ( Vid.  DEcoviS,  Aobari.s 
Leobs.) 

2.  liie  sums  paid  by  those  who  kept  their  ?attl« 
on  the  public  pastures.    ( Vid.  Scriptura.) 

3.  The  harbour  duties  raised  upon  imported  and 
exported  commodities.    (Fi(2.  PoRTORiru.) 

4.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  salt-works  (*ait- 
na).  Ancus  Marcius  is  said  to  have  first  established 
salt-works  at  Ostia ;'  and  as  they  were  public  prop- 
erty, they  were  probably  let  out  to  farm.  The  pub 
Ucani  appear,  however,  at  times  to  have  sold  this 
most  necessary  of  all  commodities  at  a  very  high 
price,  whence,  during  the  war  with  Porsenna,  the 
Republic  itself  undertook  the  direct  management 
of  the  salinee  of  Ostia,  in  order  that  the  people  might 
obtain  salt  at  a  more  moderate  price.*  Subsequent- 
ly the  salinae  were  again  farmed  by  the  publicani, 
but  the  censors  M.  Livius  and  C.  Claudius  fixed  the 
price  at  which  those  who  took  the  lease  of  thera 
were  obliged  to  sell  the  salt  to  the  people.  At 
Rome  the  modius  was,  according  to  this  regulation, 
sold  for  a  sextans,  while  in  other  parts  of  Italy  the 
price  was  higher  and  varied.'  The  salt-works  in 
Italy  and  in  the  provinces  were  very  numerous  ;  in 
conquered  coimtries,  however,  they  were  sometimes 
left  in  the  possession  of  their  Ibrmer  owners  (per 
sons  or  towns),  who  had  to  pay  to  Rome  only  a 
fixed  rent.  Others,  again,  were  worked,  and  the 
produce  sold  in  the  name  of  the  state,  or  were,  like 
those  of  Ostia,  farmed  by  the  publicani.* 

5.  The  revenues  derived  from  the  mines  (melalla) 
This  branch  of  the  public  revenue  cannot  have  been 
very  productive  until  the  Romans  had  become  mas- 
ters of  foreign  countries.  Until  that  time  the  mines 
of  Italy  appear  to  have  been  worked,  but  this  was 
forbidden  by  the  senate  after  the  conquest  of  foreign 
lands.'  ITie  mines  of  conquered  countries  were 
treated  like  the  salinse,  that  is,  they  were  partly 
left  to  individuals  or  towns,  on  condition  of  a  cer- 
tain rent  being  paid,*  or  they  were  worked  for  the 
direct  account  of  the  state,  or  were  farmed  by  the 
publicani.  In  the  last  case,  however,  it  appears  al- 
ways to  have  been  fixed  by  the  lex  censoria  how 
many  labourers  or  slaves  the  publicani  should  be 
allowed  to  employ  in  a  particular  mine,  as  other- 
wise they  would  have  been  able  to  derive  the  most 
enormous  profits.'  Among  the  most  productive 
mines  belonging  to  the  Republic,  we  may  mention 
the  rich  gold-mines  near  Aquileia,"  the  gold-mines 
of  Ictimuli,  near  Vercelli,  in  which  25,000  men  were 
constantly  employed,'  and,  lastly,  the  silver-mines 
in  Spain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthago  Nova, 
which  yielded  every  day  25,000  drachmas  to  the 
Roman  terarium."  Macedonia,  Thrace,  Illyricum, 
Africa,  Sardinia,  and  other  places,  also  contained 
very  productive  mines,  from  which  Rome  derived 
considerable  income. 

6.  The  hundredth  part  of  the  value  of  all  things 
which  were  sold  (cerUuima  return  venalium).  This 
tax  was  not  instituted  at  Rome  until  the  time  of  the 
civil  wars ;  the  persons  who  collected  it  were  called 
coacioret."  Tiberius  reduced  this  tax  to  a  twq^ 
hundredth  {ducerUaima),  and  Caligula  abolish^;\<g„ 

for  Italy  altogether,  whence  upon  several  cql 

this  emperor  we  read  R.  C.  C,  that  ijj, _ j.  (ij,_^ 

3R1,  ail  Fam.,  Tiii, 
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Oueenfuima.'  According  to  Dion  Oainius,*  Tibe- 
rius  restored  the  centesima,  which  was  afterward 
ibulished  by  Caligula.'  Respecting  the  tax  raised 
upon  the  SEde  of  slaves,  see  QoiNQUAOKsiaA. 

7.  TheTicesima  hereditatium  et  manumissionam. 
I  Vid.  VicisiHA.) 

8.  The  tribute  imposed  upon  foreign  countries 
was  by  far  the  most  important  branch  of  the  public 
revenue  during  the  time  of  Rome's  greatness.  It 
was  sometimes  raised  at  once,  sometimes  paid  by 
instalments,  and  sometimes  changed  into  a  pall-tax, 
tcbich  was  in  many  cases  regulated  according  to 
the  census.*  In  regard  to  Cilicia  and  Syria,  we 
know  that  this  tax  amounted  to  one  per  cent,  of  a 
person's  census,  to  which  a  tax  upon  houses  and 
slaves  was  added.*  In  some  cases  the  tribute  was 
not  paid  according  to  the  census,  but  consisted  in 
a  land-tax.* 

9.  A  tax  upon  bachelors.    (Kid.  Uzobiom.) 

10.  A  door-tax.    ( Ku<.  Ostukidh.) 

11.  The  oclava.  In  the  time  of  Ccesar,  all  liberti 
living  in  Italy,  and  possessing  property  of  200  ses- 
tertia  and  above  it,  had  to  pay  a  tax  consisting  of 
the  eighth  part  of  their  property.' 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  income  which  Rome  at  various  periods  derived 
from  these  and  other  sources,  but  our  want  of  in- 
formation renders  it  impossible.  We  have  only  the 
general  statement  that,  previously  to  the  time  of 
Pompey,  the  annual  revenue  amounted  to  fifty  mill- 
ions of  drachmas,  and  that  it  was  increased  by  him 
to  eighty-five  millions.*  Respecting  the  sums  con- 
tained at  different  times  in  the  erarium  at  Rome, 
see  Pliny.' 

VEHES  (ixn/ia),  a  load  of  hay,  manure,  or  any- 
thing which  was  usually  conveyed  in  a  cart.  ( Vtd. 
Pladstkdh.)  Pliny  speaks  of  "  a  large  load  of  hay" 
ttkem  fani  large  ontulam"),  which  shows  that  this 
:cim  did  not  always  denote  a  fixed  quantity.  With 
thu  Romans,  however,  as  with  us,  the  load  was  like- 
ivise  used  as  a  measure,  a  load  of  manure  being 
«qaal  tc  eighty  modii,  which  was  about  twenty 
bushela."  The  trunk  of  a  tree,  when  squared,  was 
also  reckoned  a  load,  the  length  varying  according 
to  the  kind  of  timber,  viz.,  20  feet  of  o^,  25  of  fir, 
&c."    A  load  was  also  called  Cabfentoh. 

VELARIUM.    (Fid.  VEtoii.) 

VELA'TI  was  a  name  given  to  the  Accensi  in 
the  Roman  army,  who  were  only  supernumerary 
soldiers  ready  to  supply  any  vacancies  in  the  legion. 
<  Vid.  Accensi.)  They  v.'are  called  Velati,  because 
tl.ey  were  only  clotbsl  {velati)  with  the  saga,  and 
W6ie  al;  rrj-Jvly  armed." 

VE'LITES.    ( KttJ.  Aemv,  Roman,  p.  104.) 

VELLEIA'NUM  SENATUS  CONSULTUM. 
(Vid.  Intebcessio,  p.  642.) 

VELUM  (aiiaio,"  n-opairrrao/xa,'*  «arairtrao/<a'*), 
a  curtain,  (ian'ov)  a  sail.  In  private  houses  cur- 
tains were  either  *-ung  as  coverings  over  doors,"  or 
they  served  in  the  interior  of  the  house  as  substi- 
tutes for  doors."  (Vid.  Hougs,  p.  516;  Janca,  p. 
626.)  In  the  palace  of  the  Roman  emperor,  a  slave, 
called  velarius,  was  stationed  at  each  of  the  princi- 
pal doors  to  raise  the  curtain  when  any  one  passed 

1.  (Ttcit.,  Ana.,  i.,  78  ;  ii.,  48.— Suet.,  Cdig.,  Id.}—!.  (Iriii., 

;j;  111.,  ».)  — S.  (Ckimp.  Dig.  SO,  tit.  1«,  •.  17,4  I.)  — 4.  (Cic, 

\^\'S.,  i..,  SS,  S5,  *c.— P»ni.,Tii.,  16.)— S.  (Cic  id  Fam., iii., 

',J»-,',V'"7  '••  !•.  — Appian,  Da  Rob.  Syr.,  SO.)  — 8.  (Appiin, 

».(    \u;  •  ■^■, ».,  *•—  Compara  Waltar,  G«ch.  del  RSm.  Keehta, 
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through.'  Wmdow-curtains  were  naed  in  ■dditNic 
to  window-shutters.*  Curtains  sometimes  formed 
partitions  in  the  rooms,*  and,  when  drawn  ssiJe, 
they  were  kept  in  place  by  the  use  of  large  ^•pxK:bcs 
( Vid.  FiBOLA,  p.  439.)  Iron  curtain-rods  l^  ave  beeb 
found  exten(ling  from  pillar  to  pillar  in  ;.  juildicg 
at  Herculaneum.* 

In  temples  curtains  served  more  espccir  1)7  to  viO 
the  statue  of  the  divinity.  They  were  dr/.wn  saide 
occasionally,  io  ■»  to  discover  the  object  -jf  worship 
to  the  devout.*  (Vid.  Pastopbobos.)  AaUochna 
presented  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  a 
woollen  curtain  of  Assyrian  manufacture,  dyed  wilb 
the  Tyrian  purple,  and  interwoven  with  figoics 
When  the  statue  was  displayed,  this  curtain  aj 
upon  the  ground,  and  it  was  afterward  drawn  up  by 
means  of  cords ;  whereas,  in  the  Temple  of  Diaoa 
at  Ephesus,  the  corresponding  curtain  or  veil  waa 
attached  to  the  ceiling,  and  was  let  down  in  order 
to  conceal  the  statue.*  The  annexed  woodrat  ia 
from  a  bas-relief  representing  two  females  engag«>d 


in  supplication  and  sacrifice  before  the  statu?  oTa 
goddess.  The  altar  is  adorned  for  the  ocraaiiMi 
(rid.  Sertum),  and  the  curtain  is  drawn  aside  aai 
supported  by  a  terminus.' 

In  the  theatres  there  were  hanging  curtains  u 
decorate  the  scene.*  The  SiPABina  was  exlendec 
in  a  wooden  frame.  The  velarium  was  an  awnini 
stretched  over  the  whole  of  the  cavea  to  protect 
the  spectators  from  the  sun  and  rain.*  Thea 
awnings  were  in  general  either  woollen  or  linen ;  b« 
cotton  was  used  for  this  purpose  a  little  before  tl* 
time  of  Julius  Csesar,  and  was  continued  in  uae  br 
him."  This  vast  extent  of  canvass  was  supported 
by  masts  (mali^')  fixed  into  the  outer  wall  Th« 
annexed  woodcut  shows  the  form  and  potiCi'«  of 


the  great  rings,  cut  out  of  lavi,  which  remaia  <m 
the  inside  of  the  wall  of  the  Ureat  Theatre  at  Pom 
peii,  near  the  top,  and  which  are  placed  at  legnlai 


1 .  (Inter.  m>.  Pignor.,  Da  Sairia,  p.  4<0.)  —  t.  ( Jwr-  ii .,  M^ 
—  1  (Plin.,  Epiit.,  JT.,  IS.)  —  4.  (Cell,  Pomp.,  i.,  p.  IK,  Uml, 
183S.)— 9.  (Apnl.,  Mat.,  li.,  p.  It!,  ad.AVli.)— a.  (Paaa..  t.,t% 
t  S.)  — 7  (Gultlani,  Mon.  bad.,  par  I'lW,  Nor.  T.,  ui.l— t 
(Virg.,  Georg.,  iii.,  2S  —  Propen..  iT.,  I,  IS)—*.  (Jar.,  n,  Itl 
-Suet.,  Calig.,  28.)— 10.  (Plin.,  U.  N..  xri.,  I,  a. » — Dmb  C;m« 
lliii..  M  — Lncret..  n.,  106.)- II.  tL  cnt..L  C.) 
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djatances,  ahd  one  of  them  above  another,  ao  that 
each  mast  was  fixed  into  two  rings.  Each  ring  is 
of  one  piece  with  the  stone  behind  it.  At  Rome  we 
observe  a  similar  contriTance  in  the  Coliseum  -,  but 
the  masts  were  in  that  instance  ranged  on  the  oa^ 
tide  (il  the  wall,  and  rested  on  240  consoles,  from 
which  they  rose  so  as  to  pass  through  holes  cut  in 
the  <n  mice.  The  holes  for  the  masts  are  also  seen 
IB  the  Roman  theatres  at  Orange  and  other  places. 

VeUtn,  and  much  more  commonly  its  derivative 
Miamm,  denoted  the  veil  worn  by  women.'  That 
worn  by  a  bride  was  specifically  called  fiamntatm 
Ivid.  MiBKuai,  p.  625) :  another  special  term  was 
Rica.  Greek  women,  when  they  went  abroad, 
often  covered  their  heads  with  the  shawl  (vid.  Pi- 
TLvm),  thus  making  it  serve  the  purpose  of  a  veil. 
Bat  they  also  used  a  proper  headdress,  called  xu- 
XvTerpa*  which,  besides  serving  to  veil  their  counte- 
nances whenever  they  desired  it,  was  graceful  and 
ornamental,  and  was  therefore  attributed  to  Venus' 
and  Pandora.*  The  veil  of  Ilione,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Priam,  was  one  of  the  seven  objects  preserved 
at  Rome  as  pledges  of  the  permanency  of  its  power.* 

Velum  also  meant  a  sail  {iariov  (vid.  Smpi,  p. 
493),  Xoi^or*).  Sailcloth  was  commonly  linen,  and 
was  obtained  in  great  quantities  from  £^'pt ;  but  it 
was  also  woven  at  other  places,  such  as  Tarquinii  in 
Etruria.'  But  cotton  sailcloth  {carbaia)  was  also 
used,  as  it  is  still  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  sep- 
arate pieces  [liniea)  were  taken  as  they  came  from 
the  loom,  and  were  sewed  together.  This  is  shown 
in  ancient  paintings  of  ships,  in  which  the  seams 
are  distinct  and  regular. 

VENA'BULUM,  a  hunting-spear.  This  may  have 
been  distinguished  from  the  spears  used  in  warfare 
by  being  barbed ;  at  least  it  is  often  eo  formed  in 
ancient  works  of  art  representing  the  story  of  Mele- 
Bger*  and  other  hunting-scenes.  It  was  seldom,  if 
ever,  thrown,  but  held  so  as  to  slant  downward,  and 
to  receive  the  attacks  of  the  wild  boars  and  other 

VENALICIA'RII.  ( Vid.  Skbvds,  Roman,  p.  886.) 
VENA'TIO,  hunting,  was  the  name  given  among 
the  Romans  to  an  exhibition  of  wild  beasts,  which 
fought  with  one  another  and  with  men.  These  ex- 
hibitions originally  formed  part  of  the  games  of  the 
sircus.  Julias  Ctesar  first  built  a  wooden  amphi- 
theatre for  the  exhibition  of  wild  beasts,  which  is 
cal/ef":  o>  Pion-Cassius"  ^iarpov  nw^ymnov,  and 
the  same  nart:  's  given  to  the  amphitheatre  built 
by  StatiliusTd'in  9,"  and  also  to  the  celebrated  one 
of  Titus ;"  bui,«  jep  after  the  erection  of  the  latter, 
we  frequently  rec  d  '  venationes  in  the  circus.** 
The  persons  wlo  'ingni.  with  the  beasts  were  either 
condemned  crin  i'  ds  or  captives,  or  individuals  who 
did  so  for  the  sake  of  pay,  and  were  trained  for  the 
puipose.    {Vid.  Bestiabii.) 

The  Romans  were  as  passionately  fond  of  this 
entertainment  as  of  the  exhibitions  of  gladiators, 
and  during  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic  and  un- 
der the  Empire  an  immense  variety  of  animals  was 
collected  from  all  parts  of  the  Roman  world  for  the 
gratification  of  the  people,  and  many  thousands  were 
frequently  slain  at  one  time.  We  do  not  know  on 
what  occasion  a  venatio  was  first  exhibited  at 
Rome,  but  the  first  mention  we  find  of  anything  of 
the  kind  is  in  the  year  B.C.  351,  when  L.  Metellus 
exiiibited  in  the  circtie  I4S  ekphants,  which  he  had 
bronght  from  Sicily  after  his  victory  over  the  Car- 


I.  (Pnnlent.,  c.  Sjmun.,  ii.,  147.)  —  ».  (Apollod.,  ii ,  6,  ^  8.  — 
MOMn,  V.  H.,  Tii.,  8.1-3.  (Pu*.,  ni.,  Ii,  4  8.— Brunck,  And., 
U.,  4n.)— 4.  (He«.,Th«>K.,  mi.)—i.  (Snr.  in  Tag.,  Xu.,  Tii., 
188.;— S.  (Callim.,  Eptg.,  t.,  4.-Kimp.,  B*c.,  IN.)— 7.  (Lir., 
nrii-  ,  4$.)f-e.  (Bartoli,  Admir.,  84.>--9.  (Vir(.,  Mu.,  ir.,  ISl ; 
ix,  SS3.— V«m>,  h.  L.,  nii.,  S3,  ad.  MOkr.— Afal.,  M«t.,  nii., 
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thagintans,  and  wUch  were  killed  in  thj  circa*  •»■ 
cording  to  Verrius,  though  other  wnlers  do  nol 
speak  of  their  slaughter.*  But  this  can  scarcely  br 
regarded  as  an  instance  of  a  venatio,  as  it  was  un- 
derstood in  later  times,  since  the  elephants  are  said 
to  have  been  only  killed  because  the  Romans  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  them,  and  not  for  the 
amusement  of  the  people.  There  was,  however,  a 
venatio  in  the  latter  sense  of  the  word  in  B.C.  180, 
in  the  games  celebrated  by  M.  Fulv-lus  In  fulfilraenl 
of  the  vow  which  he  had  made  in  the  -Etolian  war; 
in  these  games  lions  and  panthers  were  exhibited.' 
It  is  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  the  growing  magnifi- 
cence of  the  age,  that  in  the  ludi  circenses  exhibit- 
ed by  the  curule  lediles  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica 
and  P.  Lentoltts,  B.C.  168,  there  were  63  Africau 
panthers,  and  40  bears  and  elephants.'  From  about 
this  time  combats  with  wild  beasts  probably  formed 
a  regular  part  of  the  ludi  circenses,  and  many  of 
the  cumle  eediles  made  great  eflbrts  to  obtain  rare 
and  curious  animals,  and  put  in  requisition  the  ser- 
vices of  their  friends.*  Elephants  are  said  to  have 
first  fought  in  the  circus  in  the  curule  aedileship  of 
Claudius  Pulcber,  B.C.  99,  and,  twenty  years  after- 
ward, in  the  curule  ndileship  of  the  two  Luculli, 
they  fought  against  bulla.*  A  hundred  lions  were 
exhibited  by  Sulla  in  his  prsetorsbip,  which  were 
destroyed  by  javelin-men  sent  by  King  BocMjhus  for 
the  purpose.  This  was  the  first  time  that  Uons  werq 
allowed  to  be  loose  in  the  circus ;  they  were  previ- 
ously always  tied  up.'  The  games,  however,  in  the 
curule  aedileship  of  Scanrus,  B.C.  68,  surpassed 
anything  the  Romans  had  ever  seen ;  among  other 
novelties,  he  first  exhibited  an  hippopotamus  and 
five  crocodiles  in  a  temporary  canal  or  trench  (ntn- 
put'').  At  the  venatio  given  by  Pompey  in  his  sec- 
ond consulship,  B.C.  55,  upon  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple  of  Venus  Victrix,  and  at  which  Cicero  was 
present,*  there  was  an  immense  number  of  animals 
slaughtered,  among  which  we  find  mention  of  600 
lions,  and  18  or  20  elephants :  the  latter  fought  with 
Getulians,  who  hurled  darts  a^iinst  them,  and  they 
attempted  to  break  through  the  railings  (clatkri)  by 
which  they  were  separated  from  the  spectators.' 
To  guard  against  this  danger,  Julius  Cnsar  sur- 
rounded the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre  with  trench 
es  (euripi). 

In  the  games  exhibited  by  J.  Cesar  in  his  third 
consulship,  B.C.  46,  the  venatio  lasted  for  five  days, 
and  was  conducted  with  extraordinary  splendour. 
Camelopards  or  giraffes  were  then  for  the  first  time 
seen  in  Italy."  Julius  Cssar  also  introduced  bull- 
fights, in  wliicb  Thessalian  horsemen  pursued  the 
bulls  round  the  circus,  and,  when  the  latter  were 
tired  out,  seized  them  by  the  boms  and  killed  them. 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  spectacle ;  it 
was  repeated  by  Claudius  and  Nero.*'  In  the  games 
celebrated  by  Augustus,  B.C.  29,  the  hippopotamus 
and  the  rhinoceros  were  first  exhibited,  according 
to  Dion  Cassius ;"  but  the  hippopotamus  is  spoken 
of  by  Pliny,  as  mentioned  above,  in  the  games  giv 
en  by  Scaurus.  Augustus  also  exhibits!  a  snake 
60  cubits  in  length,*'  and  thirty-six  crocodiles,  which 
are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  spectacles  of  later 
times.'* 

Theoccasionson  which  venationes  were  exhibited 
have  been  incidentally  mentioned  above.  They 
seem  to  have  been  first  confined  to  the  ludi  circen 


1.  (Plin.,  U.  N.,Tiii.,  «.)  —  «.  (Lit.,  mix.,  ».)  —  ».  (Ui.. 
xUt.,  l8.)--4.  (Compare  (^liaa*a  latter  to  Cicero,  ad  Fam..  Tii:., 
».)—».  (Plin.,  H.  NT,  Tiii.,  7.)— 6.  (Soneo..  De  BrOT.  Vit.,  Ij.)- 
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•ea,  but  daring  the  later  times  of  the  Republic  and 
undiT  the  Empire  they  were  frequently  exhibited 
on  the  celebration  of  triumphs,  and  on  many  other 
occasions,  with  the  view  of  pleasing  the  people. 
The  passion  for  these  shows  continued  to  increase 
nnder  the  Empire,  and  the  number  of  beasts  some- 
times slaughtered  seems  almost  incredible.  At  the 
consecration  of  the  great  amphitheatre  of  Titus, 
6000  wild  beasts  and  4000  tame  animals  were  kill- 
ed,' and  in  the  games  celebrated  by  Trajan,  after 
his  victories  over  the  Dacians,  there  are  said  to 
have  been  as  many  as  11,000  animals  slaagfatered.* 
Under  the  emperors  we  read  of  a  particular  kind  of 
venatio,  in  which  the  beasts  were  not  killed  by  bes- 
tiarii,  but  were  given  up  to  the  people,  who  were 
allowed  to  rush  into  the  area  of  the  circus  and  carry 
away  what  they  pleased.  On  such  occasions  a 
number  of  large  trees,  which  had  been  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  was  planted  in  the  circus,  which  thus  re- 
sembled a  forest,  and  none  of  the  more  savage  ani- 
mals were  admitted  into  it.  A  venatio  of  this  kind 
was  exhibited  by  the  elder  Gordian  in  his  aedileship, 
and  a  painting  of  the  forest,  with  the  animals  in  it,  is 
described  by  Julius  Capitolinus.*  One  of  the  most 
extraordinary  venationes  of  this  kind  was  that  given 
by  Probus,  in  which  there  were  1000  ostriches,  1000 
stags,  1000  boars,  1000  deer,  and  numbers  of  wild 
goats,  wild  sheep,  and  other  animals  of  the  same 
kind.*  The  more  savage  animals  were  slain  by  the 
bestiarii  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  not  in  the  circus. 
Thus,  in  the  day  succeeding  the  venatio  of  Probus 
just  mentioned,  there  were  slain  in  the  amphithea- 
tre 100  I'ons  and  the  same  number  of  lionesses. 


100  Libyan  and  100  Syrian  leopards,  and  aoo  bears. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples,  as  the  above 
are  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  nnmbera  aad 
variety  of  animals  at  these  spectacles :  bat  the  iial 
of  beasts  which  were  coUeeted  by  the  younger  Gor- 
dian for  his  triumph,  and  were  exhibited  by  hia 
successor  Philip  at  the  secular  games,  deserve  mn 
tion  on  account  of  their  variety  and  the  rarity  d 
some  of  them.  Among  these  we  find  menlioa  VI 
33  elephants,  10  elks,  10  tigers  (which  seem  to  hav« 
been  very  seldom  exhibited),  60  tame  lions,  SB  tame 
leopards,  10  hyenas,  an  hippopotamus  and  rfainoee- 
ms,  1 0  archoleontes  (it  is  unknown  what  they  were), 
10  camelopards,  90  onagri  (wild  asses,  or,  perhaps, 
zebras),  40  wild  horses,  and  an  immense  number  of 
similar  animals.* 

How  long  these  spectacles  continued  is  uneertani, 
bat  they  were  exhibited  after  the  abolition  of  lb« 
shows  of  gladiators.  There  is  a  law  of  Hooocina 
and  Theodosius,  providing  for  the  safe  convoy  of 
beasts  intended  for  the  spectacles,  and  inflietiag  • 
penalty  of  five  pounds  of  gold  upon  any  one  who 
injured  them.'  They  were  exhibited  at  this  period 
at  the  prctorian  games,  as  we  learn  from  Symma- 
chus.*  Wild  beasts  continued  to  be  exhibited  ia 
the  games  at  Constantinople  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Justinian.* 

In  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  tomb  of  Scaanis  at  Pon 
peii,  there  are  representations  of  combats  with  wOd 
beasts,  which  are  copied  in  the  following  woodeota 
from  Mazoia.*  On  the  same  tomb  gladiatorial  cocn- 
bats  are  represented,  which  are  ^red  on  p.  4T> 
of  this  wortc. 


The  first  represents  a  man  naked  and  unarmed 
between  a  lion  and  a  panther.  Persons  in  this  de- 
fenceless state  had,  of  course,  only  their  agility  to 
trust  to  in  order  to  escape  from  the  beasts.  In  the 
socond  cut  we  see  a  similar  person,  against  whom 


a  wild  boar  is  rushing,  and  who  appears  to  be  p>»- 
paring  for  a  spring  to  escape  from  the  animal  la 
the  same  reU^  there  is  a  wolf  running  at  fnB  speed, 
and  also  a  stag  with  a  rope  tied  to  his  boms,  who 
has  been  pulled  down  by  two  wolves  or  dogs.    Th* 


•bird  relief  ist  supposed  by  Mazois  to  represent  the  |  training  of  a  beatiarioa.    The  latter  haa  a 


each  hand  ;  bis  left  leg  is  protected  by  greaves,  and 
he  is  in  the  act  of  attacking  a  panther,  whose  move- 
ments are  hampered  by  a  rope,  which  fastens  him 
to  the  bull  behind  him,  and  which  accordingly  placea 
the  bestiarius  in  a  less  dangerous  position,  though 
more  caution  and  activity  are  required  than  if  the 
beast  were  fixed  to  a  certain  point.  Behind  the  bull 
another  man  stands  with  a  spear,  who  seems  to  be 
mging  on  the  animal.  The  fourth  woodcut  repre- 
sents a  man  equipped  in  the  same  way  as  the  mata- 
dor in  the  Spanish  bullfights  in  the  present  day, 
namely,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  veil  in  the 


1  (Slot.,  Tit.,  7.— Dion  C«»«.,  Iri., «.)—«.  (Id.,  liriii.,  15.)— 
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other.    The  veQ  was  first  employed  in  the  arena  i 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.' 


VENEFI'CIUM,  the  crime  ol  pnisonfaig,  is  fiw- 
quently  mentioned  in   Roman   history.     Wo 
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mt\i  most  addicted  to  it ;  but  it  seems  not  improb- 
«ble  that  this  charge  was  frequently  brought  against 
females  without  sufficient  evidence  of  their  guilt, 
lilce  that  of  witchcraft  in  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  We  find  females  condemned  to  death  for 
fuis  crime  in  seasons  of  pestilence,  witen  the  pop. 
alar  mind  is  always  in  an  excited  state,  and  ready  to 
attribute  the  calamities  under  which  they  suffer  to 
the  arts  of  evilndispcwed  persons.  Thus  the  Atbe- 
niais,  when  the  pestilence  raged  in  their  city  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  supposed  the  wells  to  have 
•ieoo  poisoned  by  the  Peloponneeians ;'  and  similar 
instances  occur  in  the  history  of  almost  all  states. 
Still,  however,  the  crime  of  poisoning  seems  to  have 
been  much  more  frequent  in  ancient  than  in  modem 
times ;  and  this  circumstance  would  lezid  persons  to 
suspect  it  in  cases  witen  there  was  no  real  ground 
for  '.he  suspicion.  Respecting  the  crime  of  poison- 
ingat  Athens,  see  fAPMAKON  rPA4>H. 

The  first  instance  of  its  occurrence  at  Rome  in 
any  public  way  was  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Clau- 
dius Marcellus  and  C.  Valerius,  B.C.  331,  when  the 
city  was  visited  by  a  pestilence.  After  many  of  the 
leading  mea  of  the  state  had  died  by  the  same  kind 
of  disease,  a  slave-girl  gave  information  to  the  cu- 
rule  aediles  that  it  was  owing  to  poisons  prepared  by 
the  Roman  matrons.  Following  her  information, 
they  surprised  about  twenty  matrons,  among  whom 
were  Cornelia  and  Sergia,  both  belonging  to  patri- 
cian families,  in  the  act  of  preparing  certain  drugs 
over  a  fire ;  and  being  compelled  by  the  magistrates 
to  drink  these  in  the  Forum,  since  they  asserted  that 
they  were  not  poisonous,  they  perished  by  their 
own  wickedness.  Upon  this  farther  informations 
were  laid,  and  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  seventy 
matrons  were  condemned.*  We  next  read  of  poi- 
soning being  carried  on  upon  an  extensive  scale  as 
one  of  the  consequences  of  the  introduction  of  the 
worship  of  Bacchus.*  (Fid.  Dionvsia,  p.  36S.)  In 
B.C.  184,  the  pnetor  Q.  Nsvius  Matho  was  com- 
manded by  the  senate  to  investigate  such  cases  (de 
ttnejiciit  quarere) :  he  spent  four  months  in  the  in- 
vestigation, which  was  principally  carried  on  in  the 
municipia  and  conciliabula,  and,  according  to  Vale- 
rius of  Antium,  he  condemned  SOOO  persona.*  We 
again  find  mention  of  a  public  investigation  into  ca- 
ses of  poisoning  by  order  of  the  senate  in  B.C.  180, 
when  a  pestilence  raged  at  Rome,  and  many  of  the 
magistrates  and  other  persons  of  high  rank  had  per- 
ished. The  investigation  was  conducted  in  the 
city  and  within  ten  miles  of  it  by  the  prastor  C. 
Claudius,  and  beyond  the  ten  miles  by  the  pnetor 
C.  Mvnius.  Hoetilia,  the  widow  of  the  consul  C. 
Calpurnius,  who  had  died  in  that  year,  was  accused 
of  having  poisoned  her  husband,  and  condemned  on 
what  appears  to  have  been  mere  suspicion.'  Cases 
of  vrbat  may  be  called  private  poisoning,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  mentioned  above,  frequently  occurred. 
The  speech  of  Cicero  in  behalf  of  Cluentius  sup- 
plies us  with  several  particulars  on  this  sobject. 
Under  the  Roman  emperors  it  was  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent,  and  some  females,  who  excelled  in  the 
art,  were  in  great  request.  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  these  was  Locusts,  who  poisoned  Clau- 
dius at  the  command  of  Agrippina,  and  Britannicns 
at  that  of  Nero,  the  latter  of  whom  even  placed 
fiorsDnj  under  her  to  be  instructed  in  the  art.* 

Tl  e  first  legislative  enactment  especially  directed 
atrainst  poisoning  was  a  law  of  the  dictator  Sulla- 
lex  Cornelia  de  Sicariis  et  Veneficis-^>assed  in 
B.C.  83,  which  continued  in  force,  with  some  alter- 
ation^ to  the  latest  times.    It  contained  provisions 

:.  (ThaoTd.,  ii.,48.)— t.  (UT.,Tiii.,  I&— Cominra  VaL  lUx., 
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against  all  who  made,  bought,  scld,  possesied,  oi 
gave  poison  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning.'  The 
punishment  fixed  by  this  law  was,  according  to 
Mercian,  the  deportatio  in  insulam  and  the  confoca 
tion  of  property  ;  but  it  was  more  probably  the  in 
terdictio  aqote  et  ignis,  since  the  deportatio  undit 
the  emperors  took  the  place  of  the  interdictio,  and 
the  expression  in  the  Digest  was  suited  to  the  time 
of  the  writers  or  compilers.  (Yid.  Cornilu  Lbz 
DB  SicABHs,  &c.,  p.  308.)  By  a  seoatus  consultum 
passed  subsequently,  a  female  who  gave  drugs  or 
poison  for  the  purpose  of  producing  conception,  even 
without  any  evil  intent,  was  banishp.d  l,r^gatut),  if 
the  person  to  whom  she  administered  them  died  in 
consequence.  By  another  senatus  consultum,  all 
druggists  (pigmaUarU)  who  administered  poisons 
carelessly,  *'  puigationis  causa,"  were  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  this  law.  In  the  time  of  Marcian  (that 
of  Alexander  Severas)this  crime  was  punished  cap- 
itally in  the  case  of  persons  of  lower  rank  {hunuii- 
oret),  who  were  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  but  persons 
of  higher  rank  (altiaret)  were  condemned  to  the  de- 
portatio in  insulam.* 

The  word  veneficium  was  also  applied  to  potions, 
incantations,  du;.,*  whence  we  find  veneftai*  and 
venejka  used  in  the  sense  of  a  soroeror  and  sor- 
ceress in  general. 

V£K  SACRUM  (froc  Upoy).  It  was  a  custom 
among  the  early  ItiUian  nations,  especially  among 
the  Sabines,  in  times  of  great  danger  and  distress, 
to  vow  to  the  deity  the  sacrifice  of  everything  bont 
in  the  next  spring,  that  is,  between  Uie  firet  of 
March  and  the  last  day  of  April,  if  (he  calamity  un< 
der  which  they  were  labouring  should  be  removed.* 
This  sacrifice,  in  the  early  times,  comprehended  both 
men  and  domestic  animals,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  in  many  cases  the  vow  was  really  carried  into 
effect.  But  in  later  times  it  was  thought  cruel  to 
sacrifice  so  many  innocent  infants,  and,  according- 
ly, the  following  expedient  was  adopted.  The  chil- 
dren were  allowed  to  grow  up,  and  in  the  spring  of 
their  twentieth  or  twenty-first  year  they  were,  with 
covered  faces,  driven  across  the  frontier  of  their 
native  country,  whereupon  they  went  whithersoever 
fortune  or  the  deity  might  leacf  them.  Many  a  col- 
ony had  been  founded  by  persons  driven  out  in  this 
manner ;  and  the  Mamertines  in  Sicily  were  the  do 
scendants  of  such  devoted  persons.*  In  the  two 
historical  instances  in  which  the  Romans  vowed  a 
ver  sacrum,  that  is,  after  the  battle  of  Lake  Trasi 
menus  and  at  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
the  vow  was  confined  to  domestic  animals,  as  waii 
expressly  stated  in  the  vow.* 
VERBE'NA.  ( Vid.  Siomina.) 
VERBENA'RIUS.  (Vid.  Fktialis.) 
VERNA.  ( Vid.  Servos,  Rohan,  p.  884,  886.) 
VERSO  IN  REM  ACTIO.  {Vid.  Seevos,  Ro- 
MAR,  p.  884.) 
VERSU'RA.  ( Vid.  ImsREsT  or  Mowev,  p.  647.) 
VERU,  VERUTUM.  ( Vid.  Haita,  p.  489.) 
VESPiE,  VESPILLCNES.  ( Vid.  Foiioi,  p.  46e.", 
VESTA'LES,  the  virgin  priestesses  of  Vesta, 
who  ministered  in  her  temple  and  watched  the 
eternal  fire.  Their  existence  at  Alba  Longa  is  con- 
nected with  the  eariiest  Roman  traditions,  for  Sil- 
via, the  mother  of  Romulus,  was  a  member  of  the 
sisterhood ;'  their  establishment  in  the  city,  in  com- 
mon with  )«lmost  all  matters  connected  with  state 
religion,  is  generally  ascribed  to  Numa,*  whc  se- 


1.  (Cie.,  Fio  Claent.,  M.— Htrdan,  Dig.  48,  tit.  8,  •  3.— Int., 
iT.,tit.  18,  •.».)— S.  (Diff.,1.0.)— S.  (Cic.,BniL,«0.— P6t.,I18.) 
— 4.  (P««t.,  «.▼.  Yer  Sacrum. — Liv.,  xzii.,  9,  10;  xxxiT.,44.— 
Strab.,  v.,  p.  ITS.— Sitenna  ap.  Non.,  xii.,  18. — Serr.  ad  Viiv., 
Xa-t  Tit.,  7lM.}— 5.  (Feat.,  1  c,  and  a.  t.  Mamertiu  — CtmpKm 
Dtonya.,  i.,  18. — Plin.,  II.  N..  iii.,  18. — Juatin,  xziv.,  4. — Lif., 
MEdii.,  44.)-<.  (Lit.,  I.  c— Plat.,  Pab.  Max.,  4.)— 7.  (Liv.,  L, 
SO.— Dionya.,  i.,  78.)— 8.  (Dionya    ii.  M  — Plut.,  Num.,  If    a 
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«eted  four  (their  names  are  given  in  PluUrcb;,  two 
from  the  Titienses  and  two  from  the  Rarones,'  and 
two  more  were  subsequent!/  added  from  the  Liice- 
res  by  Tan]uiniu<i  Priscus  according  to  ore  authori- 
tv,*  by  Ser-'ius  Tullios  according  to  another.*  This 
lumber  of  six  remained  unchanged  at  the  time 
when  Plutarch  wrote,  and  the  idea  that  it  was  af- 
terward increased  to  seven  rests  upon  very  unsatis- 
factory evidence.* 

They  were  originally  chosen  {eapere  is  the  tech- 
bical  word)  by  the  king,*  and  during  the  Republic 
and  Empire  by  the  pontifex  maximus.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  maiden  should  not  be  under  six  nor 
above  ten  years  of  age,  perfect  in  all  her  limbs,  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  all  her  senses,  patrima  et  ma- 
trima  {vid.  Patriiii),  the  daughter  of  free  and  free- 
born  parents  who  had  never  been  in  slavery,  who 
foUoned  no  dishonourable  occupation,  and  whose 
home  was  in  Italy.*  The  lex  Papia  ordained  that, 
when  a  vacancy  occurred,  the  pontifex  maximus 
should  name  at  his  discretion  twenty  qualified  dam- 
sels, one  of  whom  was  publicly  (in  concione)  fixed 
upon  by  lot,  an  exemption  being  granted  in  favour 
of  such  as  had  a  sister  .'ready  a  vestal,  and  of  the 
daughters  of  certain  pr>.:btB  of  a  high  class.'  The 
above  law  appears  to  have  been  enacted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unwillingness  of  fathers  to  resign  all 
control  over  a  child  ;  and  this  reluctance  was  mani- 
fested so  strongly  in  later  times,  that  in  the  age  of 
Augustus  liberlina  were  declared  eligible.*  The 
casting  of  lots,  moreover,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  practised  if  any  respectable  person  came  for- 
ward voluntarily  and  oflered  a  daughter  who  ful- 
filled the  necessary  conditions.  As  soon  as  ihe 
election  was  concluded,  the  pontifex  maximus  took 
the  girl  by  the  hand  and  addressed  her  in  a  solemn 
form,  preserved  by  Aulus  Gellius  from  Fabius  Pictor: 

SlCERDOTEH.  VlSTALEM.  QvM.  SaCRA.  FaCUT.  QuA. 

(ou*.  SiBT.  Sacibdotbm.  Vbstalbii.  Faceke.  Pro. 
PoPDi.o.  Romano.  Qviritidm.  Utbi.  Qcjk.  Optima. 
Lbob.  FoviT.  Ita.  Te.  Amata.  Capio.,  where  the  title 
lUiAiA  seems  simply  to  signify  "beloved  one,"  and 
not  to  refer,  as  Gellius  supposes,  to  the  name  of  one 
of  the  original  vestals ;  at  least  no  such  name  is  to  be 
found  in  the  list  of  Plutarch  alluded  to  above.  Af- 
ter these  words  were  pronounced  she  was  led  away 
to  the  atrium  of  Vesta,  and  lived  thenceforward  with- 
in the  sacred  precincts,  under  the  special  superin- 
tendence and  control  of  the  pontifical  college.* 

The  period  of  service  lasted  for  thirty  years. 
During  the  first  ten  the  priestess  was  engaged  in 
learning  her  mysterious  duties,  being  termed  dtMci- 
pula ,-"  during  the  next  ten  in  performing  them ;  du- 
ring the  last  ten  in  giving  instructions  to  the  novi- 
ces ;"  and  so  long  as  she  was  thus  employed,  she 
was  bound  by  a  solemn  vow  of  chastity.  But  after 
the  time  specified  was  completed,  she  might,  if  she 
thought  fit,  throw  off  the  emblems  of  her  office," 
unconsecratc  herself  {exaugurare"),  return  to  the 
world,  and  even  enter  into  the  marriage  state.** 
Few,  however,  availed  themselves  of  these  privi- 
leges ;  those  who  did  were  said  to  have  lived  in 
sorrow  and  remorse  (as  might,  indeed,  have  been 
expected  from  the  habits  they  had  formed) ;  hence 
•uch  a  proceeding  was  considered  ominous,  and  the 
priestesses,  for  the  most  part,  died  as  they  bad 
lived,  in  the  service  of  the  goddess.'* 


(Dionji.,  ii,  <7.  — Faniu,  a.  t,  8m  Vuts.)— S.  (Flat., 

Nan.,  1.  c.)— a  (Dionyi.,  iii.,  S7.)— 4.  (FM.   Mtaoiru  da 

^AcademiedMlnachpt.,  tom.iT.,p.  167. — ^AiiibrQ>.,Epiit,,T.,Sl, 

e  BTiiiiaaoh.,  taA  Ita*  remuki  of  Lipariu.)— 5.  (Lit.,  i.,  1,  SO. 

•  IK(iO]r«.tU. «.)—«.  (CaU.,  i.,  lS.)-7.  (OeU.,  1.  o.)-8.  (Dion 

C»aa.,  1t.,B  — Saat.,  Octar.,  SI.)— •.  (Dionva.,  ii.,«7 — Lit.,  ir., 

#  H  ;  Tiii.,  IS.— Plin.,  Ep.,  it.,  U — Saat.,  OtsM.,  31.— Oall.,  i.. 

It.)  -10.  (Val.  Mai.,i.,  1, 1,  T.)— II.  (Dionri.,  1.  c— Plat., La— 

%im.:.  Da  Vii.  Beat.,  !«.)—».  (Dionra.,  1.  O— IJ.  (OalL,  Ti., 

f^M.  (1  lut.,  1.  O— 14.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  86.— Inacr.  qaotwi 

H  \..liinoT  U  I'aat.,  Ann.,  iii.,  64, 

'^      tIKtO 


The  senior  sistei  was  entitled  VttitUa  Mmttmt, 
or  Virgo  Maxima*  (^  nptaieiovaa,*  ii  ikj>xttptitf)  Koi 
•*"  find  also  the  expressions  Vutalium  vtt\tti—!^ 
mam*  and  tra  maxima.* 

Their  chief  office  was  to  watch  by  turns,  lu^t 
and  day,  the  everlasting  fire  which  blazed  upon  the 
altar  of  Vesta  (Vibqinesqiie  Vestalbs  in  drbe  cv 

TODIVNTO  lONXM  FOCI  POBLICI  (BMPITBBNOM*),  Hs  VX- 

tinction  being  considered  as  the  most  fearful  of  aS 
prodigies,  and  emblematic  of  the  extinction  of  ttM 
state.'  If  such  misfortune  befell,  and  was  caused 
by  the  carelessness  of  the  priestess  on  duty,  she 
was  stripped  and  scourged  by  the  pontifex  maximna, 
in  the  dark  and  with  a  screen  interposed,  and  he  r^ 
kindled  the  flame  by  the  friction  of  two  pieces  ol 
wood  firom  a/e/iz  arbor.*  Their  other  ordinary  du- 
ties consistea  in  presenting  oflTerings  to  the  goddeaa 
at  stated  times,  and  in  aprinlding  and  purifying  the 
shrine  each  morning  with  water,  which,  according 
to.  the  institution  of  Noma,  was  to  be  drawn  fnca 
the  Egerian  fount,  although  in  later  times  it  was 
considered  lawful  to  employ  any  water  from  a  living 
spring  or  running  stream,  but  not  such  as  bad  pass- 
ed through  pipes.  When  used  for  sacrificial  purpo- 
ses it  was  mixed  with  muria,  that  is,  salt  which 
had  been  pounded  in  a  mortar,  thrown  into  an 
earthen  jar,  and  baked  in  an  oven.*  They  assisted, 
moreover,  at  all  great  public  holy  ritra,  such  as  the 
festivals  of  the  Bona  I)ea,>*and  the  consecration  ot 
temples ;"  they  were  invited  to  priestly  banquets  ;" 
and  we  are  told  that  they  were  present  at  the  sol- 
emn appeal  to  the  gods  made  by  Cicero  during  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline.'*  They  also  guarded  tte  sa- 
cred relics  which  formed  the  falalt  pignut  imferu, 
the  pledge  granted  by  fate  for  the  permanency  oi 
the  Roman  sway,  deposited  in  the  inmost  adytam 
{penut  Yala'*),  which  no  one  was  permitted  to  en- 
ter save  the  virgins  and  the  chief  pontifex.  What 
this  object  was  no  one  knew :  some  supposed  that 
it  was  the  palladium ;  others,  the  Samotbracian  cods 
carried  by  Dardanus  to  Troy,  and  transported  from 
thence  to  Italy  by  .£neas ;  but  all  agreed  in  beliering 
that  something  of  awful  sanctity  was  here  preserv- 
ed, contained,  it  was  said,  in  a  small  earthen  jar 
closely  sealed,  while  another  exactly  similar  ia 
form,  but  empty,  stood  by  its  side." 

We  have  seen  above  that  supreme  importance 
was  attached  to  the  purity  of  the  vestals,  and  a 
terrible  punishment  awaited  her  who  riolated  the 
vow  of  chastity.  According  to  the  biw  of  Nnma, 
she  was  simply  to  be  stoned  to  death,"  but  a  more 
cruet  torture  was  devised  by  Tarqninius  Priacns," 
and  inflicted  from  that  time  forward.  When  con- 
demned by  the  college  of  pontifices,  she  waa  strip- 
ped of  her  vittae  and  other  badges  of  office,  was 
scourged,'*  was  attired  like  a  corpse,  placed  in  a 
close  Utter,  and  home  through  the  Forum,  attended 
by  her  weeping  kindred,  with  all  the  ceremooieo  o> 
a  real  funeral,  to  a  rising  ground  called  the  Cunfrnt 
SceUratiu,  just  within  Uie  city  walls,  cjoee  to  ihs 
CoUine  gate.  There  a  small  vaalt  underground  bad 
been  previously  prepared,  containing  a  condi,  a 
lamp,  and  a  table  with  a  little  food.  The  pontifn 
maximus,  having  lifted  up  hia  bands  to  besTeo  aai 

1.  (Orid,  Paat.,  hr.,  6M.— Saat.,  JoL,  81 ;  Daoit.,  t>—  Oni 
Inacr.,  a.  UlS,  Ac.)— I.  (Dion  Caaa.,  Ut.,  M.)  — 1.  (k.  ixxi 
9.)  — 4.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xi.,  St.)— S.  (Sarr. ad  Vif(.,  E(i-aw 
aa.)— «.  (Cic,  Da  Leg.,  ii.,  8,  It.— LiT.,  inui.,  II.— Vat.  Mn.. 
I.,  I.ta.- Sanae.,  Da  Ptot.,  *.)  — 7.  (Dinija.,  ii.,  ST.  — Ln, 
nvi.,  I.)  — 8.  (Oionn.,  Plot.,  VaL  Max.,  IL  ec  — FaKm,  a.  t 
Isnia.)  — t.  (Orid,  Paat.,  iii.,  11.  — PioMit.,  It.,  4,  |}.— Flat, 
Num.,  13.— Faat.,  a.  v.  llariaa.)- 10.  (Dioa  Caaa.,  >im..  4i.' 
—II.  (Tacit.,  Hiat.,  it.,  SI.)  —  It.  (Haoab-  Sat.,  ii.,  ti  —  Dm 
Caaa.,  ilni.,  IV.)— It.  (Dioa  Caaa.,  sxxrii.,  I}.)— 14.  ^VU.  Ite 
taa, a.  T.)— IS.  (Dioa)ra.,i.,6> ;  ii.,  (6.— Plot.,  CamilL. t6.— Ln. 
riTi.,  t7.— Lamprid.,  Baaab.,  6.— Orid,  FaM.,  ti.,  M5.— LaaaK 
».,tM.)— 16.  ((:adr*aaa,IIi*t.  Cooip.,  p.  148,  or  p.  tS*.arf.  Bak 
kar.)  — 17.  (Dionn.,  iii.,  07.  —  Zonaiaa,  ni.,  8.)  -  18.  (IT 
IX ,  40.) 
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■tiered  a  secret  prayer,  opened  the  litter,  led  forth 
Cho  culprit,  and  pliicing  her  on  the  steps  of  the  lad- 
der which  gave  access  to  the  sabterranean  cell,  de- 
livered her  over  to  the  common  executioner  and  his 
assistants,  who  conducted  her  down,  drew  up  the 
ladder,  and  having  filled  the  pit  with  earth  until  the 
sarfoce  was  level  with  the  surrounding  ground,  left 
ker  to  perish,  deprived  of  all  the  tributes  of  respect 
isoally  paid  to  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  In  eve- 
ry case  the  paramour  was  publicly  scourged  to 
ieath  in  the  Forum.* 

But  if  the  labours  of  the  vestals  were  unremit- 
ting, and  the  rules  of  the  order  rigidly  and  pitilessly 
enforced,  so  the  honours  they  enjoyed  were  such  as 
in  a  great  measure  to  compensate  for  their  priva- 
tions. They  were  maintained  at  the  public  cost, 
■nd  frora  sums  of  money  and  land  bequeathed  from 
time  to  time  to  the  corporation.*  From  the  mo- 
ment of  their  consecration,  they  became,  as  it  were, 
the  property  of  the  goddess  alone,  and  were  com- 
pletely released  from  all  parental  sway  without  go- 
ing through  the  form  of  emancipatio  or  suffering  any 
capitis  dimmulio*  They  had  a  right  to  make  a  will, 
and  to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  without 
tailing  an  oath,*  distinctions  first  conceded  by  a  Ho- 
ratian  law  to  a  certain  Caia  Tarratia  or  Fufelia, 
and  afterward  communicated  to  all.*  From  the 
time  of  the  triumviri,  each  was  preceded  by  a  lictor 
when  she  went  abroad  ;*  consuls  and  prstors  made 
way  for  them,  and  lowered  their  fasces ;'  even  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  respected  their  holy  character,* 
and  if  any  one  passed  under  their  litter,  he  was  put 
to  death.*  Augustus  granted  to  them  all  the  rights 
of  matrons  who  had  borne  three  children,"  and  as- 
signed them  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  theatre,"  a 
privilege  which  they  had  enjoyed  before  at  the 
gladiatorial  shows."  Great  weight  was  attached 
to  their  intercession  on  behalf  of  those  in  danger 
and  difficulty,  of  which  we  have  a  remarkable  exam- 
ple in  the  entreaties  which  they  addressed  to  Sal- 
la  on  behalf  of  Julius  Cesar ;"  and  if  they  chanced 
to  meet  a  criminal  as  he  was  led  to  punishment, 
they  had  a  right  to  demand  his  release,  provided 
it  could  be  proved  that  the  encounter  was  accident- 
al. Wills,  even  those  of  the  emperors,  were  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,"  for  when  in  such  keeping 
they  were  considered  inviolable  ;'*  and  in  like  man- 
ner, very  solemn  treaties,  such  as  that  of  the  trium- 
virs with  Sextus  Pompeius,  were  pkiced  in  their 
liands."  That  they  might  be  honoured  in  death  as 
in  life,  their  ashes  were  interred  within  the  pomo- 
rium." 

They  were  attired  in  a  stola,  over  whioh  was  an 
upper  vestment  made  of  linen ;"  and  in  addition  to 
the  infula  and  white  woollen  vitta,  they  wore,  when 
sacrificing,  a  peculiar  headdress  called  njibulum, 
consisting  of  a  piece  of  white  cloth  bordered  with 
purple,  oblong  in  shape,  and  secured  by  a  clasp  '* 
In  dress  and  general  deportment  they  were  required 
to  observe  the  utmost  simplicity  and  decorum,  any 


1.  (Plot.,  Nam.,  10.— Fib.  Mu.,  18.— Qunt.  Rom.,  too.  tu., 

tlM,  ed.  Riifke.— Dionji.,  iiy  97  ;  iii.,  67  ;  Tiii.,  89  ;  ix.,  40.— 
IT.,  IT.,  44;  Tiii.,  IS;  xxii.,  5. .  —  Plin.,  Ep.,  it.,  11.— SaiL, 
Dom.,  6.—  Dion  Cbm.,  Iztii.,  3  ;  IxxTii.,  10,  and  fng.  zci.,  xcii. 
— FestuB,  ■.  T.  Frobrum  et  Sceleratu  Campus.) — 3.  (Suet.,  Oc- 
taT.,31;  Tib.,7ft— Sicul.Flac.as.ed.Gou.)— 3.  (OeU.,i.,U.) 
—4.  (Id,  X.,  IS.)— S.  (Id.,  i.,  13.— Oaiu5,  i.,  14i.— Compan  Plin., 
H.  N.,  ixxiT.,  II.)— C  (Dion  Cau.,  xlTii.,  19.)— 7.  (Sanec,  Con., 
Ti.,  8.  — Compare  Plat.,  Tib.  Grace.,  IS.)  — 8.  {Oroi.,  t.,  4.— 
Buet.,  Tib.,  3.—  Compare  Cic,  Pro  Col.,  14.  —  Val.  Max.,  T.,  4, 
t  «.)— 9.  (Flat.,  Num.,  10.)  — 10.  (Dion  Cau.,  Ivi.,  10.  — Pint., 
I.  «.)— 11.  (Saet.,  Oct«T.,  44.— Ticit.,  Ann.,  iT.,  16.)— is.  (Cic, 
Pro  Maren.,  SS.)— 13.  (Suat.,  Jal.,  I.— Clompare  Cic,  Pro  Font., 
17.— Suol.,  Viiell.,  16.— Dion  Caaa.,  Ixt.,  18.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii., 
80;  xi.,33.  — I(l.,IIiM.,iii.,8l.)  — 14.  (Saet.,  Jul.,  83  ;  OcUt., 
101.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  8.)— IS.  (Plat.,  Anton.,  S8.)  — 16.  (Ap- 
pitn,  B.  C,  T.,  71.  —  Dion  Ciaa.,  tlnii.,  XI  and  46.  —  &>upu« 
•Wii.,  H.)— 17.  (Sorr.ad  Virg.,.«n.,M.,S06.)— 18.  (VaLMai., 
t,  I.  ♦  7.— DioBjra.,  ii ..  M.-PI1B.,  Ep.,  it.,  II.)— 10.  (Featua,  a. 
•  SulBb-tlun.) 

CQ 


fencilul  omamenu  in  the  one  or  levity  in  the  othca 
being  always  regarded  with  disgust  and  snspicion.- 
We  infer  from  a  passage  in  PUny*  that  their  haii 
was  cut  off,  probably  at  the  period  of  their  conse- 
cration ;  whether  this  was  repeated  from  time  to 
time  does  not  appear,  but  they  are  never  renresent- 
ed  with  flowing  locks.  The  first  of  the  foUowinc 
cuts,  copied  from  a  gem,*  represents  the  vestal 
Tuccia,  who,  when  wrongfully  accused,  appealed  to 
the  goddess  to  vindicate  her  honour,  and  had  power 
given  to  her  to  carry  a  sieve  full  of  water  firom  the 
Tiber  to  the  temple.*  The  form  of  the  upper  gar- 
ment is  here  well  seen.  The  second  is  from  a  do- 
narius  of  the  gens  Clodia,  representing  upon  the  re- 
verse a  female  priestess  with  a  sinipuvium  in  her 
hand,  and  bearing  the  legend  VESTALIS ;  on  the 
obverse  is  a  head  of  Flora,  with  the  words  C. 
CLODIVS  C.  F.  Two  vestals  belonging  to  this 
gens  were  celebrated  in  the  Roman  Annals.*  ( Vid. 
Tkiiiiiphvs,  p.  1017.)    The  coin  seems  to  have 


been  struck  to  commemorate  the  splendour  of  the 
Floralia  as  exhibited  during  the  famous  aedileship 
of  C.  Clodius  Pulcher,  B.C.  99.* 


(liipeiUB,  De  Vetia  et  Valalibut  Syntagma,  and 
Noehden  "  On  the  worship  of  Vesta,  «c..  Classical 
Journal,  vol.  xv.,  123,  vol.  ivi.,  321,"  have  collect- 
ed most  of  the  authorities  on  this  subject. — Gottling, 
Getcltickie  der  Rom.  Slaatnerf.,  p.  189.) 

VESTrBULUM.  (  Vid.  Hodik,  Romak.  p.  61b : 
Janda,  p.  627.) 

VESTICEPS.    (VtA  Impobss,  p.  632.) 

VETERA'NUS.     (Vid.  Tiro.) 

VEXILLA'RII.    (Vid.  A«»v.  Roman,  p.  103.> 

VEXILLUM.    {Vid.  Sioha  Militasia,  p.  897.) 

VLE.  Tluee  words  are  employed  by  the  Roman 
jurists  to  denote  a  road,  or  a  right  of  road,  iter,  oo- 
tuM,  via.  Strictly  speaking,  iter  was  applicable  to  « 
footpath  only,  aclu*  to  a  bridle-way,  via  to  a  cat  - 
riage-road.^    (Compare  Sekvitutes,  p.  879.) 

We  next  find  via  divided  into  privata  or  agratix 
and  publica,  the  former  being  those  the  use  of  wbH^b 
was  free  while  the  soil  itself  remained  private  prop 


1.  (Lit., IT., 44;  Tiii., IS.— Plin.,  Ep.,  It.,  II.— OTid,Fast,>T., 
18S.)— a.  (H.  N.,  ZTi.,  85.)  — 3.  (^ontfaaeon,  Ant.  Eip.,  i.,|,t 
xiTiii.— Sapplem.,  t.  i.,  pi.  xxii:  1—4.  (Val.  Max.,  Tiii.,  1,  ♦  »  — 
Plin.,  H.  ft.,  xiTiii., ».)— S.  (VU.  Olid,  Fart.,  it.,  >70.— 8m*.., 
Tib.,  a.— Angartin,  Da  CiT.  Dai,  x.,  16.— Harodian,!.,  II.)— • 
(Cic,  D«  Off,  ii.,  16;  c  Verr.,  i».,S.— Plin,  H.  N.,xxiT.,4.Vi., 
7.  (Dig.  8,  tit.  I,  a.  13 ;  Ut.  S,  a.  1 :  a.  7.  8. 13.)  «     • 
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eiij.  the  Utter  those  o/ which  the  use,  the  matiage- 
ment,  and  the  soil  were  alike  vested  in  the  state. 
V'uE  VicinaUi  {qua  in  vicit  sunt  vel  qua  tn  vieot  du- 
eanO)  being  country  cross-roads  merging  in  the 
great  lines,  or,  at  all  events,  not  leading  to  any  im- 
portant terminos,  might  be  either  piMUa  or  jrivmta, 
according  aa  they  were  formed  and  maintained  at 
the  cost  of  the  state  or  by  the  contributions  of  pri- 
vate individuals.'  The  via  pubiica  of  the  highest 
class  were  distinguished  by  the  epithets  miliUcra, 
contidare*,  prcetaria,  answering  to  the  terms  6ioi 
daaiXiKai  among  the  Greeks,  and  king'*  kigkami 
among  ourselves. 

That  public  roads  of  some  kind  must  have  exist- 
ed from  the  very  foundation  of  the  city  is  manifest, 
but  as  very  little  friendly  intercourse  existed  with 
the  neighbouring  states  for  any  length  of  time  with- 
out interruption,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  not 
(ixtend  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory, and  would  be  mere  muddy  tracks  used  by 
the  peasants  in  their  journeys  tu  and  from  Barket. 
It  was  not  until  the  period  of  the  long-protracted 
Samnite  ,war8  that  the  necessity  was  strongly  felt 
of  securing  an  easy,  regular,  and  safe  communica- 
tion between  the  city  and  the  legions,  and  then,  for 
the  first  time,  we  hear  of  those  famous  paved  roads, 
which  in  after  ages,  keeping  pace  with  the  progress 
of  the  Roman  arms,  connected  Rome  with  her  most 
distant  provinces,  constituting  nut  only  the  most 
useful,  but  the  most  lasting  of  all  her  works.*  The 
excellence  r  f  the  principles  upon  which  they  were 
constructed  is  sufficiently  attested  by  their  extra- 
ordinary dunibillty,  many  specimens  being  found  in 
the  country  luound  Rome,  which  have  been  used 
without  being  repaired  for  more  than  a  thousand 
Tears,  and  are  still  in  a  high  state  of  preservation. 

The  Romans  are  said  to  have  adopted  their  first 
ideas  upon  this  subject  from  the  Carthaginians,* 
and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  latter  people 
may,  from  their  commercial  activity,  and  the  sandy 
nature  of  their  soil,  have  been  compelled  to  turn 
(beif  attention  to  the  best  means  of  facilitating  the 
conroyance  of  merchandise  to  different  parts  of 
their  territory.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  however, 
that  the  Romans  employed  ii-om  the  first  the  elabo- 
rate process  which  we  are  about  to  describe.  The 
first  step  would  be  from  the  Via  Terrena,*  the  mere 
track  worn  by  the  feet  of  men  and  beasts  and  the 
wheels  of  wagons  across  the  fields,  to  the  Via 
Gtareata,  where  the  surface  was  hardened  by  gravel ; 
and  even  after  pavement  was  introduced,  the  blocks 
seem  originally  to  have  rested  merely  on  a  bed  of 
snuUl  stones.* 

Livy  has  recorded*  that  the  censorship  of  Ajyius 
Cscus  (B.C.  313)  was  rendered  celebrated  in  after 
ages  from  bis  having  brought  water  into  the  city 
and  paved  a  road  (quod  viam  munivit  el  aquam  in 
urbem  perduxti),  the  renowned  Via  Appia,  which  ex- 
tended, in  the  first  instance,  from  Rome  to  Capua, 
although  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  it  was  car- 
ried 00  great  a  distance  in  a  single  lustrum.'  We 
undoubtedly  hear,  long  before  this  period,  of  the  Via 
Latino,'  the  Via  Gabina,'  and  the  Via  Solaria,"  dec. ; 
but  even  if  we  allow  that  Livy  does  not  employ 
these  names  by  a  sort  of  prolepsis,  in  order  to  indi- 
cate conveniently  a  particular  direction  (and  that 
be  does  speak  by  anticipation  when  he  refers  to 
milestones  in  some  of  the  above  passages  is  cer- 
tain), yet  we  have  no  proof  whatever  that  they  were 
laid  down  according  to  the  method  afterward  adopt- 
ed with  so  much  success." ^^ 

1.  (Dig.  43,  tit.  8,  •.  3,  t  ai,  33 ;  tit.  7,  >.  J^Sionl.  FUoc,  De 
CoDd.  Agr.,  p  J,  eJ.  Goss.)— 3.  (Strab.,  v.,  p.  i3i.)  —  i.  (bid., 
tt,l6,i>t.y~t.  (Dig.43,  tit.  11,1.1.)— i.  (Liv.,  ili.,  S7.-Com- 
■ue  Lit.,  j  ,  33,  47.)— «.  (ii.,  39.)— 7.  (Niebahr,  Mm.  Goch., 
pT,  p  3J«.)— 8.  (LiT  ,  ii.,  3».)— ».  (Id.,  ii.,  II ;  iii.,  « ;  t.,  4».)— 


VHrnvins  enters  into  no  details  with  regard  la 
road-making,  but  he  gives  most  miaiAe  direeticw 
for  pavements;  and  the  fragments  iif  ancient  paw- 
ments  still  existing,  and  answering  to  his  desciii^ 
tion,  correspond  so  exactly  with  the  remains  of  die 
military  roads,  that  we  cannot  doobt  that  tti«  pn»- 
cesses  followed  in  each  case  were  ideottc^  ani 
thus  Vilruvius,'  combined  with  the  poem  of  St^tiss* 
on  the  Via  Domiliana,  will  aupfdy  all  the  ttcbak*. 
terms. 

In  the  first  place,  two  shallow  trenciiee  (nia' 
were  dug  parallel  to  each  other,  marking  the  breadlk 
of  the  proposed  road ;  this,  in  the  great  lines,  saeb 
as  the  Via  Appia,  the  Via  Flaminia,  the  Via  Valeria, 
dec.,  is  found  to  have  been  from  13  to  16  feet ;  tl« 
Via  Tusculana  is  1 1,  while  those  of  leas  importaBce^ 
from  not  being  great  tboroaghfares,  sach  as  tlie  via 
which  leads  up  to  the  temple  of  Jnpiter  Ijitialta,  «■ 
the  summit  of  the  Alban  Movnt,  and  which  is  t» 
this  day  singularly  perfect,  seem  to  have  beea  ex- 
actly 8  feet  wide.  The  loose  earth  between  tba 
rulci  was  then  removed,  and  the  excavatioB  eoo- 
tinued  until  a  solid  foundation  {grenmm)  was  readi- 
ed, upon  which  the  materials  of  the  road  raigM 
firmly  rest ;  if  this  could  not  be  attained,  in  co— 
quence  of  the  swampy  nature  of  the  gronod,  or  froa 
any  peculiarity  in  the  soil,  a  basis  was  formed  aiti- 
ficiaUy  by  driving  piles  (fiilueatimulms'i.  Abo>ve  th* 
gremium  were  four  distinct  strata.  The  loweil 
course  was  the  ttatunun,  consisting  of  stones  boi 
smaller  than  the  hand  conM  just  grasp ;  above  the 
statumen  was  the  rudua,  a  mass  of  broken  stoae* 
cemeiited  with  lime  (what  masons  call  ruUU-irtrk}, 
rammed  down  hard,  and  nine  inches  thick  ;  abovs 
the  nidus  came  the  nueUtu,  composed  of  fragments 
of  bricks  and  pottery,  the  pieces  being  soaalier  thM 
in  the  nidus,  cemented  with  lime,  and  six  iaekai 
thick.  Uppermost  was  the  ptnrntntum,  large  polyg- 
onal blocks  of  the  hardest  stone  {tiUx't,  usaaUy, « 
least  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  banltic  lava,  img*. 
lar  in  form,  but  fitted  and  jointed  witii  ttie  greaKtf 
nicety  (apto  jungitur  arte  n  Jcx*),  so  as  to  present  • 
perfectly  even  suriace,  as  free  from  gi^  or  irrtga- 
larities  as  if  the  wh<de  bad  been  one  solid  naM, 
and  presenting  much  the  same  external  appeamea 
88  the  most  careftdly  built  polygonal  walls  at  iha 
old  Pelasgian  towns.  The  general  aspect  wiU  k« 
understood  from  the  cat  given  below  of  a  partia 
of  the  street  at  the  entrance  of  Pompeii.* 


»U.,  ».)— 1 1    (Ooiop*  ••  I.ii.,  »ii.,  S».) 
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The  centre  of  the  way  was  a  little  elevated,  m 
as  to  permit  the  water  to  run  off  easily,  and  heact 
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lae  tenus  tggtr  via'  and  ntmmitm  dortum,*  although 
iioth  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  the 
paTimentum.  Occasionally,  at  least  ia  cities,  rec- 
tangular slabs  of  softer  stone  were  employed  instead 
of  the  irregular  polygons  of  silex,  as  we  perceive  to 
:;av(i  been  the  case  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  which 
was  puvcd  with  travertino,  and  in  part  of  the  great 
forum  under  the  column  of  Phocas,  and  hence  the 
distinction  between  the  phrases  tilice  tternere  and 
Mzo  quadralo  tt.-nere.'  It  must  be  observed,  that 
irhile,  on  the  one  hand,  recourse  was  had  to  piling 
irhen  a  solid  foundation  could  not  otherwise  be  ob- 
rained,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  road  was 
carried  over  rock,  the  statumen  and  the  nidus  were 
dispensed  with  altogether,  and  the  nucleus  was 
spread  immediately  on  the  stony  surface  previously 
smoothed  to  receive  it.  This  is  seen  to  have  been 
the  case,  we  are  informed  by  local  antiquaries,  on 
the  Via  Appia,  below  Albano,  where  it  was  cut 
through  a  mass  of  volcanic  peperino. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Hegular  footpaths  (margiuu,* 
erepidina,*  umbonu*)  were  raised  upon  each  side 
and  strewed  with  gravel,  the  different  parte  were 
strengthened  and  bound  together  with  gompki  or 
stone  wedges,'  and  stone  blocks  were  set  up  at 
moderate  intervals  on  the  side  of  the  footpaths,  in 
order  that  travellers  on  horseback  might  be  able  to 
mount  without  the  aid  of  an  hialoi^c  to  hoist  them 
up.*    ( Vid.  Stbatokes.) 

PinaUy,  Oaius  Gracchus'  erected  milestones  along 
the  whole  extent  of  the  great  highways,  marking 
the  distances  from  Rome,  which  appear  to  have 
been  counted  from  the  gate  at  which  each  road 
issued  forth ;  and  Augustus,  when  appointed  in- 
spector of  the  vie  around  the  city,  erected  in  the  Fo- 
rum a  gilded  colunm  {xfKaoiv  uUiav — xpvaovt  k'iuv, 
wuUiarium  aurmm}'),  on  which  were  insciibed  the 
distances  of  the  principal  points  to  which  the  vis 
conducted.  Some  have  imagined,  from  a  passage 
in  Plutarch,"  that  the  distances  were  calculated 
from  the  milliarium  aureum,  but  this  seems  to  be 
disproved  both  by  the  fact  that  the  roads  were  all 
divided  into  miles  by  C.  Gracchus  nearly  two  cen- 
tories  before,  and  also  by  the  position  of  various 
ancient  milestones  discovered  in  modern  times." 

It  is  certain  that,  during  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
Republic,  the  construction  and  general  superintend- 
ence of  the  roads  without,  and  the  streets  within 
the  city,  were  committed,  like  all  other  important 
works,  to  the  censors.  This  is  proved  by  .the  law 
quoted  in  Cicero,"  and  by  various  passages,  in  which 
these  magistrates  are  represented  as  having  first 
formed  and  given  their  names  to  great  lines,  such 
as  the  Via  Appia  and  the  Via  Fhuninia,  or  as  having 
executed  important  improvements  and  repairs." 
These  duties,  when  no  censors  were  in  offiioe,  de- 
volved upon  the  consuls,  and  in  their  absence  on 
the  preetor  urbanus,  the  adiles,  or  such  persona  as 
the  senate  thought  fit  to  appoint."  But  during  the 
last  century  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  adminiwtf*- 
lion  of  the  roads,  as  well  as  of  every  other  depart- 
vieqt  of  public  business,  afforded  the  tribunes  a 
|«retext  for  popular  agitation.  Cains  Gracchus,  in 
what  capacity  we  know  not,  is  said  to  have  exerted 
himself  in  making  great  improvements,  both  from  a 
lonviction  of  their  utility,  and  with  a  view  to  the 


(bill.,  rr.,  IS,  t  7.  —  Amm.  Muodl.,  six.,  IS.  — Conpcn 
fitfi  .tSn.!  "t  tnt—i.  (Sue,  1.  c)— S.  (Ut~  z.,  B  ;  xU.,  17.) 
—4.  (Li».,  xU.,  91.)— i.  (PetniD.,  8.  —  OmIU,  iMcr.,  n.  3844.)— 
S.  (Sttt.,  SriT.,  iT.,  S,  47.)— 7.  (S»t.,  1.  a)-«.  (Plat.,  C.  Oraocli., 
7.)— ».  (Id.,  L  o.)— 10.  (Dion  Ca«.,  lir.,  8.— PUn.,  H.  N.,  lii.,  S. 
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acquirement  of  pt^larity  ;>  and  Oirio,  when  trm 
une,  introduced  a  lex  Vtaria  for  the  constmctiot 
and  restoration  of  many  roads,  and  the  appointment 
of  himself  to  the  office  of  inspector  {htteraT^)  fo> 
five  years.'  We  learn  from  Ciceio*  that  Tber- 
mus,  in  the  year  B.C.  6S,  was  curator  ef  the  Flamin- 
ian  Way,  and  from  Plutarch,*  that  Julius  Cesai 
held  the  same  office  {hriiuXtir^c)  with  regard  to  the 
Appian  Way,  and  laid  out  great  sums  of  his  own 
money  upon  it,  but  by  whom  these  appointments 
were  conferred  we  cannot  tell.  During  the  first 
years  of  Augustus,  Agrippa,  being  aedile,  lepaired 
all  roads  at  his  own  proper  expense ;  subsequently 
the  emperor,  finding  that  the  roads  had  fallen  into 
disrepair  throu^  negtect,  took  upon  himself  the 
restoration  of  the  Viarlaminia  as  far  as  Ariminum, 
and  distributed  the  rest  among  the  most  distinguish- 
ed men  in  the  statB  (IriunphalilHu  mri*},  to  be  paved 
out  of  the  money  obtaineo  from  spoils  {ex  mamibiab 
pecunia  tlementUu').  In  the  reign  of  Claudius  we 
find  that  this  charge  had  follen  upon  the  qutestors, 
and  that  they  were  relieved  of  it  by  him,  although 
some  give  a  different  interiNretation  to  the  words.' 
Generally  speaking,  however,  nnder  the  Empire, 
the  post  of  inspe<^r-in-chief  {curator) — and  each 
great  line  appears  to  have  had  a  separate  officer 
with  this  appellation — was  considered  a  high  dig- 
nity,' insomuch  that  the  title  was  frequently  as- 
sumed by  the  emperors  themselves,  and  a  great 
number  of  inscriptions  are  extant,  bearing  the  names 
of  upward  of  twen^  princes  from  Augustus  to  Con- 
stantine,  commemorating  their  exertions  in  making 
and  maintamiog  public  ways.' 

These  curaiortt  were  at  first,  it  would  appear,  aj^ 
pointed  upon  special  occasions,  and  at  all  times 
most  have  been  regarded  as  honorary  functionariM 
rather  than  practical  men  of  business.  But  from 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  city  there 
existed  regular  commissioners,  whose  sole  duty  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  care  of  the  ways,  foiur  (quor 
twmiri  viarum)  superintending  the  streets  within 
the  vralls,  and  two  the  roads  without*  When 
Augustus  remodelled  the  inferior  magistracies,  be 
included  the  former  in  the  vigintivirate,  and  abolish- 
ed the  latter;  but  when  he  undertook  the  c&ie  cf 
the  vie  around  the  city,  he  appointed  under  himself 
two  roai^makert  (jdo>rou>vr"),  persons  of  pretorian 
rank,  to  whom  he  assigned  two  lictors.  These 
were  probably  included  in  the  number  of  the  new 
superintendents  of  public  works  instituted  by  him," 
and  would  continue  from  that  time  forward  to  dis- 
charge their  duties,  subject  to  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  euratoru  or  inspectors-general. 

Even  the  contractors  employed  (manctpu")  were 
proud  to  associate  their  names  with  these  vast  un- 
dertakings, and  an  inscription  has  been  preserved" 
in  which  a  wife,  in  paying  the  last  tribute  to  her 
husband,  uiseribes  upon  his  tomb  Mahoipi  Vi^b  Ap- 
r\M.  The  funds  required  were  of  course  derived, 
nnder  ordinary  circumstances,  from  the  public  treas- 
ury," but  individuals  also  were  not  nnfreqnently 
found  willing  to  devote  their  own  private  means  to 
these  great  national  enterprises.  This,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  the  case  with  Cesar  and  Agrip- 
pa, and  we  learn  from  inscriptions  that  the  example 
was  imitated  by  many  others  of  leas  note."  The  Ki« 
Yxeinalet  were  in  the  hands  of  the  rural  authorities 
(magittri  pagerwm),  and  seem  to  have  been  main- 


1.  (Plat.,  C.  Oracch.,  7.)— ».  (Apptan,  B.  C,  ii.,  M.— Cio.  od 
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(Plia.,  Ep.,  ».,  15.)— a  (Orator,  Corp.  Imcrip.,  oxlix elii.) 
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Mined  Dy  rylontary  contribution  or  assessment, 
like  our  parish  roads,'  while  the  streets  within  the 
city  were  kept  in  repair  by  the  inhabilanis,  each 
person  being  answerable  for  the  portion  opposite  to 
his  own  house.* 

Our  limits  preclude  us  from  entering  upon  so 
large  a  subject  as  the  history  of  the  numerous  mili- 
tary roads  which  intersected  the  Roman  dominions. 
Wc  shall  content  ourselves  with  simply  mentioning 
those  which  issued  from  Rome,  together  with  their 
roost  important  branches  within  the  bounds  of  Italy, 
naming,  at  the  same  time,  the  principal  towns  through 
which  they  passed,  so  as  to  convey  a  general  idea 
of  their  course.  For  all  the  details  and  controver- 
sies connected  wilh  their  origin,  gradual  extension, 
and  changes,  the  various  stations  upon  each,  the 
distances,  and  similar  topics,  we  must  refer  to  the 
treatises  enumerated  at  the  close  of  this  article, 
and  to  the  researches  of  the  local  antiquaries,  the 
most  important  of  whom,  in  so  far  as  the  soutbem 
districts  are  concerned,  is  Romanelli. 

Beginning  our  circuit  of  the  walls  at  Uie  Porta 
Capena,  the  first  in  order,  as  in  dignity,  is, 

I.  The  Vi*  Appu,  the  Great  South  Road.  It  was 
commenced,  as  we  have  already  stated,  by  Appius 
Claudius  Ckcus,  when  censor,  and  has  always  been 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  Ways.  It  was 
the  first  ever  laid  down  upon  a  grand  scale  and 
upon  scientific  principles;  the  natural  obstacles 
which  it  was  necessary  to  overcome  were  of  the 
most  formidable  nature,  and,  when  completed,  it 
well  deserved  the  title  of  Queen  of  Roads  {regina  vt- 
arum*).  We  know  that  it  was  in  perfect  rep>air 
when  Procopius  wrote,*  long  after  the  devastating 
inroads  of  the  northern  barbarians ;  and  even  to 
this  day  the  cuttings  through  hills  and  masses  of 
solid  rock,  the  filling  up  of  hollows,  the  bridging  of 
ravines,  the  substructions  to  lessen  the  rapidity  of 
steep  descents,  and  the  embankments  over  swamps, 
demonstrate  the  vast  sums  and  the  prodigious  la- 
bour that  must  have  been  lavished  on  its  construc- 
tion. It  issued  from  the  Porta  Capena,  and,  passing 
through  Arieia,  Tret  Tabemte,  Ajmii  Forum,  Tarra- 
cina.  Fundi,  Formia,  Mintuma,  Stimata,  and  Cati- 
b'nuffl,  terminated  at  Capua,  but  was  eventually 
extended  through  Calatia  and  Caudium  to  Btneven- 
turn,  and  finally  from  thence  through  Yenuata,  Ta- 
rentum,  and  Uria,  to  Brundimm. 

The  ramifications  of  the  Via  Appia  most  worthy 
of  notice  are, 

(1.)  The  Via  Sctina,  which  conneoted  it  with 
Setia.  Originally,  it  would  ai^)ear  that  the  Via  Ap- 
pia passed  through  Velitra  and  iSe^io,  avoiding  the 
marshes  altogether,  and  travellers,  to  escape  this 
circuit,  embarked  upon  the  canal,  which,  in  the  days 
of  Horace,  traversed  a  portion  of  the  swamps. 

(2.)  The  Via  Domitiana  struck  off  at  Sinueesa, 
and,  keeping  close  to  the  shore,  passed  through  Li- 
lemum,  Cume,  Puteoii,  Neapolii,  Herculaneum,  Op- 
lonti,  Pompeii,  and  Sl<U)ite  to  Surrentum,  making  the 
complete  circuit  of  the  Bay  of  Na|des. 

(3.)  The  Via  Camfana  or  Consolaus,  from  Ca- 
pua to  Ouma,  sending  off  a  branch  to  Puteoii,  and 
another  through  Atella  to  NeapoU*. 

(4.)  The  Via  Aqoillia  began  at  Capua,  and  ran 
•oath  through  A'a^  and  Nuceria  to  SaUmum ;  from 
Ifaence,  after  sending  off  a  branch  to  Pcettum,  it 
look  a  wide  sweep  inland  through  Eburi  and  the 
region  of  the  Mom  AUntmu»  up  the  valley  of  the 
Tanager ;  it  then  struck  south  through  the  very 
heart  of  Lucania  and  BruUium,  and,  passing  Neru- 
lum,  Inleramnia,  and  Comenlia,  returned  to  the  sea 
at  Vibo,  and  thence  through  Medma  to  Rhcgium. 
This  road  sent  off  a  branch  near  the  sources  of  the 

I.  (Sieul.  Flacc,  p.  ».)—*.  (Dig.  43,  tit.  10,  •.  J.)— 3.  (Stat., 
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Tanager,  which  ran  d  wn  to  the  sea  at  BlmHa  or 
the  I^uf  Sinut,  and  then  continued  along  the  who)* 
line  of  the  Bruttian  coast  throogh  Lout  and  Terat 
to  Vibo,  where  it  joined  the  main  stent. 

(6.)  The  Via  Eoratia  began  at  Bennentmm, 
strudc  north  through  the  country  of  the  Hirpiai  l« 
Equolutieum,  entered  Aptdia  at  jEe<e,  and,  paasiai 
through  Herionia,  Canutium,  and  RuM,  reached  the 
Adriatic  at  Barium,  and  followed  the  coast  tbrosfk 
Egnatia  to  Brundiiium.  This  was  the  route  oi 
lowed  by  Horace.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  bore  at 
name  given  above  in  the  early  part  of  its  ct^ir*: 

(6.)  The  Via  Tkajana  began  at  Vemtna.  aiM  laa 
in  nearly  a  straight  line  across  Lucania  to  Heradm 
on  the  Simu  Tarentinut ;  thence  following,  sooth 
ward,  the  line  of  the  east  coast,  it  patsed  throng 
Thurii,  Croto,  and  ScfUacium,  and  completed  the 
circuit  of  Bruttium  by  meeting  the  Via  AquiUia  at 
Rtugium. 

(7.)  A  Via  Mihocia  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,'. and 
a  Via  Ndmicia  by  Horace,*  both  of  which  seem 
to  have  passed  through  Samninm  T'om  north  ta 
south,  connecting  the  Valerian  and  Aqnillian,  and 
cutting  the  Appian  and  Latin  Ways.  Their  coone 
is  unknown.  Some  believe  them  to  be  one  and  the 
same. 

Returning  to  Rome,  we  find  issuing  froin  the 
Porta  Capena,  or  a  gate  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 

II.  The  Via  Latina,  another  great  line  leading  t* 
Beneventnm,  but  keeping  a  course  farther  inUod 
than  the  Via  Appia.  Soon  after  leaving  the  city,  it 
sent  off  a  short  branch  (Via  TogcuLANA)  to  Tuku- 
ban,  and,  passing  through  Compitum  AiM^asiiiiii. 
Ferentium,  Frusino,  Fregellee,  Fabrateria,  Afniaam, 
Caeinum,  Venafrum,  Teanum,  AUifa,  and  Tdetia, 
joined  the  Via  Appia  at  Bcnnenlum. 

A  cross-road,  called  the  Via  Hadbiaha,  mnniaf 
from  Mintuma  through  Suetia  Aurunca  to  TeaxtWL, 
connected  the  Via  Appia  with  the  Via  Latino. 

III.  From  the  Porta  Etquilina  issued  the  Vu 
Labicana,  which,  passing  Labicum,  fdl  into  the  Vtt 
Latina  at  the  station  ad  Bttium,  30  miles  fttmi  Rome. 

rV.  The  Via  Pkjenestina,  originally  the  Via  Ga- 
BiNA,  issued  from  the  same  gate  with  the  former. 
Passing  through  Gabii  and  Pranetle,  it  joined  the 
Via  iMina  just  below  ^lui^ts. 

V.  Passing  over  the  Via  Collatiha  U  of  little 
importance,  we  find  the  Via  Tibostuia,  which  is- 
sued from  the  Porta  Tilnirtina,  and,  proceeding  NX 
to  Tibur.,  a  distance  of  about  80  miles,  was  contin- 
ued from  thence,  in  the  same  direction,  under  the 
name  of  the  Vu  Valskia,  and,  traversing  the  coan- 
try  of  the  Sttbines,  passed  through  CartaU  and 
Cor/Utum  to  Atenoaa  on  the  Adriatic,  tfaenoe  ts 
Adria,  and  so  along  the  coast  to  CoMtrum  Truei^ 
num,  where  it  fell  into  the  Via  Salaria. 

A  branch  of  the  Via  Valeria  led  to  SuUaquen, 
and  was  called  Via  Soblacmsis.  Another  branck 
extended  from  Adria  along  the  coast  southward 
through  the  country  of  Frentani  to  Larinum,  baag 
called,  as  some  suppose,  Via  Fbbmtama  Aptvla. 

VI.  The  Via  Nombktaha,  anciently  FicoLmasia, 
ran  from  the  Porta  CoUina,  crossed  the  Anio  U 
Nomentum,  and,  a  little  beyond,  fell  into  the  Vta 
Salaria  at  Erelum. 

Vn.  The  Via  Salaria,  also  from  the  Pm'-t  Col- 
Una  (passing  Fidena  and  Crutlumeriym),  ran  ntatl 
and  east  through  Sabinum  and  Picennm  to  Jtesfa 
and  Atculum  Pieenum.  At  Cattrum  Truentitnm  il 
reached  the  coast,  which  it  followed  until  it  joiaed 
the  Via  Flaminia  at  Ancona. 

VIII.  Next  comes  the  Via  FLAMimA,  the  Grt» 
North  Road,  commenced  in  the  censorship  of  0.  Fl»- 
minius,  and  carried  ultimately  to  Arimtnum.    k 
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naaedfrom  the  PorU  Flarima,  ana  proceeded  near- 
ly north  to  Ocricuhm  aod  Namia,  in  Uiobria.  Here 
a  blanch  struck  off,  making  a  sweep  to  the  east 
through  Intemnuta  and  SpoCetium,  aod  fell  again  into 
the  main  trunk  (which  passed  through  Mevania)  at 
Fulginia.  It  continued  through  Fanum  FUaimai 
and  Nueeria,  where  it  again  divided,  one  line  run- 
ning nearly  straight  to  Famm  Fortuna  on  the  Adri- 
atic, while  the  other,  diverging  to  Aneona,  continued 
from  thence  along  the  coast  to  Fmium  Fariunte, 
where  the  two  branches,  uniting,  passed  on  to  Ari- 
anrnuR  through  Pittturum.  From  thence  the  Via 
Flammia  was  extended  under  the  name  of  the  Via 
JEtniAA,  and  traversed  the  heart  of  Cisalpine  Gaol 
through  Bmoioc,  Mutina,  Parma,  Plaeentia  (where 
it  crossed  the  Po),  to  MedioUnum.  From  this  point 
branches  were  sent  off  through  Bergomum,  Brixia, 
Verona,  Vicenlia,  Palavmm,  and  AquiUia  to  Tergate 
on  the  east,  and  through  Notaria,  Vereelli,  Eportdia, 
and  Av^uMta  Pratoria  to  the  Aljri*  Grata  on  the 
west,  besides  another  branch  in  the  same  direction 
through  T^etnuDi  and  Iiubutria  to  Aufiula  Taurmo- 
rufli.  Nor  must  we  omit  the  Via  PorrnmA,  which 
struck  from  Verona  right  down  across  the  Apen- 
nines to  Genoa,  passing  through  Mantua  and  Cre- 
moHa,  crossing  the  Po  at  Plaeentia,  and  so  through 
Jria,  Dertona,  and  labama,  sending  off  a  branch 
from  Dertona  to  Atta. 

Of  the  roads  striking  out  of  the  Via  Flammia  in 
(&e  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome,  the  most  important 
is  the  Via  Casiia,  which,  diverging  near  the  Pont 
Mulviut,  and  passing  not  far  from  Veil,  traversed 
Etruria  through  Baeeana,  SKtriutn,VuUinii,Clunutn, 
Arretium,  Florenlia,  Pittoria,  and  Luea,  joining  the 
Fill  Aurelia  at  Luna. 

(a.)  The  Via  Ambkina  broke  off  from  the  Via  Cas- 
iia near  Baeeana,  and  held  north  through  Falerii, 
Tuder,  and  Perutia,  reuniting  itself  with  the  Via 
*^a*tta  at  Cluiium. 

{/).)  Not  far  from  the  Pom  Mulmu  theViACLO- 
oiA  separated  from  the  Via  Castia,  and,  proceeding 
to  Saiate  on  the  Laeut  Sabalinut,  there  divided 
into  two,  the  principal  branch  passing  through  cen- 
tral Etruria  to  RuielUe,  and  thence  due  north  to 
Florentia,  the  other  passing  through  Tarquinii,  and 
then  falling  into  the  Via  Aurelia. 

(y.)  Beyond  Baeeaiue  the  Via  Cimina  branched 
off,  crossing  the  Mom  Ciminut,  and  rejoining  the 
Via  Caitia  near  Famm  VoUunuue. 

IX.  The  Via  Aorelia,  the  Great  Coatt  Road, 
issued  originally  from  the  Porta  Janieulentit,  and 
eobeequently  from  the  Porta  Aurelia.  It  reached 
the  coast  at  AUium,  and  followed  the  shore  of  the 
lower  sea,  along  Etruria  and  Liguria,  by  Genoa,  as 
for  as  Forum  Juiii  in  Gaul.  In  the  first  instance  it 
extended  no  farther  than  Pita. 

X.  The  Via  Poanrxims  kept  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tiber  to  Portut  Augutti. 

XI.  The  Vu  OiTicmi*  originally  passed  through 
the  Porta  Trigemina,  afterward  through  the  Porta 
Otlientit,  and  kept  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  to 
Oelia.  From  thence  it  was  continued,  under  the 
name  of  Via  Sxviriana,  along  the  coast  southward 
through  Laurentum,  Antium,  and  Circai,  till  it  join- 
ed the  Via  Appia  at  Tarracina.  The  Via  Ladbim- 
TiNA,  leading  direct  to  Laurentum,  seems  to  have 
hranched  off  from  the  Via  Ottietui*  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Rome. 

XII.  Lastly,  the  Via  Abdbatima,  from  Rome  to 
Ardea.  According  to  some,  this  branched  off  from 
the  Via  Appia,  and  thus  the  circuit  of  the  city  is 
rompleted. 

AJpkttbetieal  Table  of  the  Via  described  above. 
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The  most  elaborate  treatise  upon  Roman  ruadi 
is  Bergier,  Hittoire  dee  Grand*  Chemin*  de  VEvtpiit 
Romain,  published  in  1622.  It  is  translated  into 
Latin  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Thesaurus  of 
Grevius,  and,  with  the  notes  of  Henninius,  occu- 
pies UMnre  than  800  folio  pages.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  above  article,  the  essay  of  Nibby,  Delle  Vie 
degli  Antkhi  dUeertazione,  appended  to  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  fourth  Roman  edition  of  Nardini,  has 
been  closely  followed.  Considerable  caution,  how- 
ever, is  necessary  in  using  the  works  of  this  author, 
who,  although  a  profound  local  antiquary,  is  by  no 
means  an  accurate  scholar.  To  gain  a  knowledge 
of  that  portion  of  the  subject  so  lightly  touched 
upon  at  the  close  of  the  article,  it  is  necessary  to 
consult  the  various  commentaries  upon  the  Tabula 
Peutingeriana  and  the  different  ancient  itineraries, 
together  with  the  geographical  works  of  (Dellarius, 
Cluverius,  and  D'Anville. 

VIATIIA  LEX.    (Fid.  Lbx,  p.  686;  ViiB,  1043.^ 

VIATICUM  is,  properly  spieaking,  everything 
necessary  for  a  person  setting  out  on  a  journey,  an? 
thus  comprehends  money,  provisions,  dresses,  ves- 
sels, &c.'  When  a  Roman  magistrate,  prietor,  pro- 
consul, or  qutestor  went  to  his  province,  the  state 
provided  him  with  all  that  was  necessary  for  his 
journey.  But  as  the  state,  in  this  as  in  most  other 
cases  of  expenditure,  preferred  paying  a  sura  at 
once  to  having  any  part  in  the  actual  business,  the 
state  engaged  contractors  (redemptoree),  who,  for  a 
stipulated  sum,  had  to  provide  the  magistrates  with 
the  viaticum,  the  principal  parts  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  beasts  of  burden  and  tents  {muli  et  later 
nacula).  Augustus  introduced  some  modification 
of  this  system,  as  he  once  for  all  fixed  a  certain 
sum  to  be  given  to  the  proconsuls  (probably  to  other 
provincial  magistrates  also)  on  setting  out  to  their 
provinces,  so  that  the  redemptores  had  no  more  to 
do  with  it.» 

VIATOR  was  a  servant  who  attended  upon  and 
executed  the  commands  of  certain  Roman  magis- 
trates, to  whom  he  bore  the  same  relation  as  the 
lictor  did  to  other  magistrates.  The  name  viatoree 
was  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
chiefly  employed  on  messages  either  to  call  upon 
senators  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  or  to 
summon  people  to  the  comitia,  &c.*  In  the  earlier 
times  of  the  Republic,  we  find  viatores  as  ministers 
of  such  magistrates  also  as  had  their  lictors :  via- 
tores of  a  dictator  and  of  the  consuls  are  mentioned 
by  Livy.'  In  later  times,  however,  viatores  are 
only  mentioned  with  such  magistrates  as  had  only 
potestas  and  not  imperium,  such  as  the  tribunes  of 
the  people,  the  censors,  and  the  Kdiles.*  How 
many  viatores  attended  each  of  these  magistrates  is 
not  known ;  one  of  them  is  said  to  have  bad  the 
right,  at  the  command  of  his  magistrate,  to  bind  per- 
sons {ligare),  whence  he  was  called  lictor.*    It  is 

1.  (Plant.,  Epid.,  T.,  1,  »  —  Plin.,  Epiit.,  Tji.,  IS.  — Cie.,  D« 
Senact.,  IS.)  — S.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  xii.,  3.  — Suet.,  Oetar.,  SO.- 
Oell.,  xvii .  S,  13. — Compaie  SigoniQi,  De  Antiq.  Jor.  Pror.,  iii., 
II.— CaU'ihini  ad  Theophr.,  ll.>— 3.  (Cio.,  De  Seneru,  Id.) — I 
(vi.,  IS  :  >  lii.,  II. — Compare  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xriii..  4.— Li?.,  Tiii 
18.)  —  9.  'Oell.,  xiu ,  IS.— Lit.,  ii.,  9« ;  ui.,  30;  mil.,  U*  ■ 
Ljdaa.D)  Maiiat..  i..  44.)-«.  (OalL,  xii.,  3.) 
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a<rt  Emprobabte  that  the  ancient  writers  somethnes 
oonfounded  viatores  and  lictores.' 
VICA'RII  SERVI.     (  Vid.  Sestu«,  Romah,  p. 

•VICIA.    (Vid.  Aphace.) 

VI'CTIMA.    (VJi  Sackipiciom.) 

VICE'SIMA,  a  tax  of  five  per  cent.  Every  Ro- 
inan,  when  he  manumitted  a  slave,  had  to  pay  to 
the  state  a  tax  of  one  twentieth  of  his  valae,  whence 
the  tax  was  called  vicerima  manunissionit.  This 
tax  appears  to  have  been  levied  ft-om  the  earliest 
times,  and  was  not  abolished  when  all  other  im- 
posts were  done  away  with  in  Rome  and  Italy.* 
Caracalla  raised  this  tax  to  a  deeima,  that  is,  ten  per 
cent.,  but  Macrinus  again  reduced  it  to  the  old 
standard.*  I'lie  persons  employed  in  collecting  it 
were  called  mcaimarii.* 

A  tax  called  ticetima  heredUatium  tt  Ugatorum 
was  introduced  by  Augustus  {lex  Julia  Vicetimaria) : 
it  consisted  of  five  per  cent.,  which  every  Roman  citi- 
zen had  to  pay  to  the  lerarium  militare,  upon  any  in- 
heritance or  legacy  left  to  him,  with  the  exception 
of  such  as  were  left  to  a  citizen  by  his  nearest  rel- 
atives, and  such  as  did  not  amount  to  above  a  cer- 
tain sum.*  Peregrini  and  I^iatini  who  had  become 
Roman  citizens  had,  in  a  legal  sense,  no  relatives, 
and  were  therefore  obliged  in  all  cases  to  pay  the 
vicesima  hereditatium.'  As  only  citizens  had  to 
pay  this  tax,  Caracalla,  in  order  to  make  it  more 
productive,  granted  the  franchise  to  all  the  subjects 
of  the  Euvpire,  and  at  the  same  time  raised  it  to  ten 
per  cent,  (iscima),  but  Macrinus  again  reduced  it  to 
five,*  and  a:  last  it  was  abolished  entirely.  It  was 
levied  in  Italy  and  the  provinces  by  procuratores 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  who  are  mentioned 
in  many  inscriptions  as  procuratores  zx.  heebdi- 
TXTI0JI,  or  AD  vECTiOAL  zz.  fasREDiT.  But  these 
cffit:ers  generally  sold  it  for  a  round  sum  to  the 
publicani,  which  the  latter  had  to  pay  in  to  the  pre- 
fects of  the  cerarium  militare.* 

VICOMAGISTRI.    (.Vid.  Vicos.) 

VICUS  is  the  name  of  the  subdivisions  into  which 
the  four  egions  occupied  by  the  four  city  tribes  of 
Servius  Tullius  were  divided,  while  the  country  re- 
gions, according  to  an  institution  ascribed  to  Numa, 
were  subdivided  into  pagi.*  This  division,  together 
with  that  of  the  four  regions  of  the  four  city  tribes, 
remained  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  made 
the  vici  subdivisions  of  the  fourteen  regions  into 
which  he  divided  the  city."  In  this  division  each 
vicus  consisted  of  one  main  street,  including  several 
smaller  by-streets ;  tbeir  number  was  4S4,  and  each 
was  superintended  by  four  officers,  called  viconui- 
gittri,  who  had  a  sort  of  local  police,  and  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  regulations  of  Augustus,  were  every 
year  chosen  by  lot  from  among  the  people  who  lived 
In  the  vicus."  On  certain  days,  probably  at  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  Compitalia,  they  wore  the  pretexts, 
and  each  of  them  was  accompanied  by  two  lictors." 
These  officers,  however,  were  not  a  new  institution 
of  Augustus,  for  they  had  existed  during  the  time  of 
the  Republic,  and  had  had  the  same  functions  as  a  po- 
lice for  the  vici  of  the  Servian  division  of  the  city." 

VICTORIATUS.    (Vid.  Dekabios.) 

YI'GILES.    {Vid.  Abhv,  RoMAM,  p.  106;  Pr.«- 

fECTUa  VlOILUM.) 

VIGI'LIiE.     {Ttd.  Castea,  p.  888.) 


I.  (Siioniiu,  Da  Ant.  Jnr.  Civ.  Rom.,  ii.,  IS.)— S.  (Liv.,  tU., 
18 ;  zziii.,  10.  — -Cio.  ad  AU.,  ii.,  IS.)  —  3.  (Dion  Cim.,  Ixzni., 
t ;  IxxTiii.MS.)  —  4.  (Fetron.,  Ifngin.  Tragnr.,  «S.— OnlU,  In- 
■cript.,  n.  S3S3,  &c.)  —  5.  (Dion  Ca«.,  Iv.,  ii  ;  Iri.,  »8.— Hin., 
Paneg..  37,  ftc— Capitol.,  M.  Antonin.,  11.)— 0.  (PUn.,  Paneg., 
1.  c.)— 7.  (Dion  Cut.,  Inrii.,  Q ;  Izxriii.,  IS.)— 8.  (PUn.,  Epist., 
rii.,  14.— Paneg.,  37.)— B.  (Dionyi.,  ii.,  78.)— 10.  (Suet.,  Octar., 
10.)— 11.  (Suet.,  1.  c— Dion  Can.,  t..  8.)  —  lit.  (Dion  Caaa.,  1. 
c— Asoon.  m\  Cic.  in  Piion.,  p.  7,  ed.  Orelli.)- 13.  (LiT.,  ixxiT., 
7. — Festna,  i.  t.  Maglitnn. — Compare  Sextua  Rufui,  Brev.  de 
Reg.  Uttia  RonuD,  and  P.  Vi.tar,  De  Reg.  Urbia  Romu.) 
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VIGINTISEXVIRI  were  twenty  six  mafistiu  .1 
minores,  among  whom  were  indnded  the  tnanrvrri 
capitales,  the  triumviri  monetales,  the  qoatoorvin 
viarum  curandarum  for  the  city,  the  two  cur«lure« 
viarura  for  the  roads  oatside  the  city,  the  dec«>mTiri 
litibus  ( lUitilna )  jndicandis,  and  the  four  pnefeeta 
who  were  sent  into  Campania  for  the  paipaae  <tf 
administering  justice  there.  Augustas  reduced  tte 
number  of  officers  of  this  college  to  twenty  (vigimo- 
■siri),  as  the  two  curatores  viamm  for  the  roads  oat 
side  the  city  and  the  four  Campanian  prsefects  wen 
abolished.*  Down  to  the  time  of  AugUBtus,  the 
sons  of  senators  had  generally  songht  and  obtained 
a  place  in  the  college  of  the  vigtntisexviri,  it  being 
the  first  step  towards  the  higher  <^b:es  of  the  Re- 
public ;  bvt  in  A.D.  18  a  senatos  consultam  was 
passed,  ordaining  that  only  eqoites  abooM  be  eligi- 
ble to  the  college  of  the  viginttviri.  The  eoase- 
quence  of  this  was,  that  the  vigintiviri  had  no  seats 
in  the  senate,  unless  they  bad  held  aome  other  ma- 
gistracy whicb  conferred  this  right  upon  tbem.* 
The  age  at  which  a  person  might  become  a  viginti 
vir  appears  to  have  been  twenty.* 

An  account  of  the  magistrates  forming  this  eoi- 
lege  has  been  given  in  separate  arti<des,  with  the 
exception  of  the  decemmri  litUma  jwiicanUt,  of  whoa 
we  accordingly  subjoin  a  brief  account.  These  ma- 
gistrates, consisting,  as  the  name  imports,  of  ten 
men,  formed  a  court  of  justice,  which  took  cogni- 
zance of  civil  cases.  From  Pomponhis*  it  w«iid 
appear  that  they  were  not  instituted  till  the  year 
B.C.  293,  the  time  when  the  triumviri  capitales  were 
first  appointed.  Livy,*  however,  mentions  dcceni- 
virs  as  a  plebeian  magistracy  very  soon  alter  the 
legislation  of  the  Twelve  Tables  -,  and  while  Ni» 
bubr*  refers  these  decemvirs  to  the  decemviial  ma- 
gistrates, who  had  shortly  before  been  abdisfaed, 
and  thus  abides  by  the  account  of  Pomponius,  GSt- 
tling'  believes  that  the  decemvirs  of  Ljvy  are  the 
decemviri  litibus  judicandis,  and  refers  their  insti- 
tution, together  with  that  of  tbe  centomviri,  to  Ser- 
vius Tullius.  ( Kuf.  Cbktohviei.)  Bat  the  hMtor; 
as  well  as  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  this  ooart  da- 
ring the  time  of  tbe  Republic  are  involved  in  inex- 
tricable obscurity.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  it  slil 
existed,  and  the  proceedings  in  it  took  place  in  the 
ancient  form  of  the  sacramentum.*  Augnatos  traas- 
ferred  to  these  decemvirs  the  presidency  in  the 
courts  of  the  centumviri.*  During  the  Enqiire  this 
court  had  jorisdictiou  in  capital  matters,  which  is 
expressly  stated  in  regard  to  the  decemvirs.'* 

VIGINTIVIRI.    (Via.  VioiKTisaxvimi.) 

VILLA,  a  farm  or  coantry-house.  The  Roman 
writers  mention  two  kinds  of  villa,  tbe  v^a  nutii* 
or  farmhouse,  and  the  villa  uriana  or  pttmi/hmrttM, 
a  residence  in  the  country  or  in  the  sabnifas  of  a 
town.  When  both  of  th^e  were  attached  to  an 
estate,  they  were  generally  united  in  the  same  range 
of  buildings,  but  sometimes  they  were  placed  at  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  estate.  The  port  of  the  nOi 
nutted  in  which  the  produce  of  the  faxa  was  kepi 
is  distinguished  by  Columella  by  a  separate  name, 
tilUfrucluaria.  Varro"  derives  the  name  from  ccif 
(*'  gttofruettu  contehebanlur,  villa"). 

1.  The  viUa  nutiea  is  described  by  Varro,**  Vitra- 
▼fas,"  and  Columella.** 

Tbe  villa,  which  must  be  of  a  siae  correeponding 
to  that  of  the  farm,  is  best  placed  at  the  foot  cf  a 


k  (Dioa  Ca«„  fir.,  M.)— H  (U.,  La.)— S.  (C      . 

Caaa.,  Ix.,  S.  —  Tacit.,  Anna].,  iii.,  9S,  with  Lipanu^  \_  ^ 
Spart.,  Did.  Julian.,  I.)  —4.  (De  Orig.  Jar..  Dig.  1,  til.  >.  a.  % 
t  28.)— 5.  (iii.,  ».)—«.  (Hiat.  of  Rome,ii.,3M,*e.>— 7.  (Gaack 
der  ROm.  Staatav.,  p.  141,  *c.)— 8.  (Cie.,  Pro  Cmiil.,  13  ;  Pn 
Dom.,  M.)  —0.  (Snet.,  Octar.,  30.  —  Diea  Cat*.,  Ut..  M.)— M. 
(BOckh,  Corp.  Inacr.,  i.,  n.  1113, 1397.— Cloapw*  Walter,  Ceic^ 
dea  RSm.  Rechta,  p.  7S1,  and  p.  8M,  n.  M.>— II.  (L.  I...  t.,  3^ 
rA.  Mailet.)-I3.  (R.  R.,  i.,  II,  13.)— 13.  (n    B.w 14   (i.,  4,  H 
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wooded  mountain,  in  a  spot  supplied  with  running 
water,  and  not  exposed  to  seyere  winds,  nor  to  the 
eSovia  of  nuursbes,  nor  (by  being  close  to  a  public 
road)  to  a  too  frequent  influx  of  visiters.  The  vil- 
la attached  to  a  large  farm  bad  two  coarts  {evjun-' 
tet,  tkorUt,  corlu^).  At  the  entrance  to  the  outer 
court  was  the  abode  of  the  vilUeut,  that  he  might 
observe  who  went  in  and  out,  and  over  the  door 
was  the  room  of  the  vreeuralor*  Near  this,  in  as 
warm  a  spot  rs  possible,  was  the  kitchen,  which, 
besides  being  tH^l  'or  the  preparation  of  food,  was 
the  place  wher»  thd  slaves  (fanalut)  assembled  after 
the  labours  ^4.  the  day,  and  where  they  performed 
certain  in-ooor  work.  Vitmvius  (daces  near  the 
kitchen  the  baths,  and  the  press  (lorcuiar)  for  wine 
and  oi],  *>ut  the  latter,  according  to  Columella, 
though  it  requires  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  should 
not  be  exposed  to  artiflcial  heat.  In  the  outer  court 
were  also  the  cellars  finr  wine  and  oil  (cdltc  viiuaia 
et  oUarut),  which  were  placed  on  the  level  ground, 
and  the  granaries,  which  were  in  the  upper  stories 
of  the  farm-buildings,  and  carefully  protected  firom 
lamp,  beat,  and  insects.  These  storerooms  form 
the  separate  vUU  fmctataia  of  Ck>lumella  ;  Varro 
places  them  in  the  tilU  nutiea,  but  Vitmvius  rec- 
ommends that  all  produce  which  could  be  injured  by 
fire  should  be  stored  without  the  villa. 

In  both  courts  were  the  chambers  (celUs)  of  the 
slaves,  fronting  the  south ;  but  the  trgutulum  for 
those  who  were  kept  in  chains  (mucli)  was  under 
ground,  being  lighted  by  several  high  and  narrow 
windows. 

The  inner  court  was  occupied  chiefly  by  the  horses, 
cattle,  and  other  livestock,  and  here  were  the  sta- 
bles and  stalls  {bubilui,  eqwUiM,  ovilU). 

A  reservoir  of  water  was  made  in  the  middle  of 
«ach  court,  that  in  the  outer  court  for  soaking  pulse 
and  other  vegetable  produce,  and  that  in  the  inner, 
which  was  supplied  with  fresh  water  by  a  spring, 
Ibr  the  use  of  the  cattle  and  poultry. 

%.  The  vilU  urbtuiu  or  fttuio-wrbnt*  was  so  call- 
ad  because  its  interior  arrangements  corresponded 
for  th'-  most  part  to  those  of  a  town-house.  { Yii. 
HovM*  TitruTins'  merely  states  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  'al'«r  will  apply  to  the  former  also,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  town  the  atrium  is  placed  close  to 
the  doo'  i  bat  in  the  country  the  peristyle  comes 
first,  and  afterward  the  atrium,  surrounded  by  paved 
-nrticoes,  looking  upon  the  palnstra  and  ambulatk>. 

Oor  chief  sources  of  information  on  this  subject 
are  two  letters  of  Pliny,  ia  one  of  which*  hR  de- 
■Kiibes  his  Laurentine  villa,  in  the  other*  his  Tus- 
ctan,  with  a  few  allusions  in  one  of  Cicero's  letters,* 
and,  as  a  most  important  illustration  of  these  de- 
sciiptkms,  the  remains  of  a  suburban  villa  at  Pom- 
peii.' 

The  clearest  account  is  that  given  by  Pliny  in 
the  first  of  the  two  letters  mentioned  above,  from 
which,  tlierefbre,  the  following  description  is  for  the 
nooat  part  taken. 

The  villa  was  approadied  by  an  avenue  of  plane- 
treM  leading  to  a  portico,  in  front  of  which  was  a 
itya<««  divided  into  flower-beds  by  borders  of  box. 
"This  xystos  formed  a  terrace,  from  which  a  grassy 
•tope,  ornamented  with  box-trees  out  into  the  figures 
of  animals,  and  forming  two  lines  opposite  to  one 
mother,  descended  till  it  was  k>st  in  the  plain,  which 
was  covered  with  acanthus.*  Next  to  the  portico 
was  an  atrium,  smaller  and  plainer  than  the  corre- 
sponding apartment  in  a  town-house.  In  this  re- 
spect Pliny's  description  is  at  varianee  with  the  rule 
of  Titruvius,  and  the  villa  at  Pompeii  also  has  no 
ttriuro.    It  would  appear  from  Cicero*  that  both  at- 


(▼•rm,  i.,  IS.)  — t.  (Vaim,  1.  o.  — Cslam.,  i.,  B.) — 3.  (ri., 
)— <.  (i.,  17.)  -«.  (r.,6.>-«  (aJ  Quint.,  iii.,  1.)— 7.  (Pomp., 
c  11.  Und..  I8».)— 8.  iTiiB.,  t.,  «.)—«.  (I-  «•> 


nngeoients  were  common.  Next  to  the  airiiim  u 
Pliny's  Laurentine  villa  was  a  small  elliptio  perist/k 
{portiau  in  0  lUerte  timilitudinefn  etrcumacta,  where, 
however,  the  readings  D  and  A  are  also  given  i!»- 
stead  of  0).  The  intervals  between  the  columns 
of  this  peristyle  were  closed  with  talc  window* 
{ipeailarilnit :  vid.  Hooss,  p.  521),  and  the  roof  pro- 
jected considerably,  so  that  it  formed  an  excclteni 
retreat  in  unfavonrahle  weatiter.  The  open  space 
in  the  centre  of  this  peristyle  seems  often  to  have 
been  covered  with  moss  and  ornamented  with  a 
fountain.  Opposite  to  the  middle  of  this  perisui* 
was  a  pleasant  eaaaJium,  and  beyond  it  an  elegant 
triclinium,  standing  out  from  the  other  buildings, 
with  windows  or  glazed  doors  in  the  front  and  sides, 
which  thus  commanded  a  view  of  the  grounds  and 
of  the  surrounding  country,  while  behind  there  was 
an  uninterrupted  view  through  the  cavsdium,  peri- 
style, atrium,  and  portico  into  the  xyatus  and  the 
open  country  beyond. 

Sttch  was  the  principal  suite  of  apartments  in 
niny's  Laurentine  villa.  In  the  villa  at  Pompeii 
the  arrangement  is  somewhat  different.  The  en- 
trance is  in  the  street  of  the  tombs.  The  portico 
leads  through  a  small  vestibule  into  a  large  square 
peristyle  paved  with  opui  ngninutTi,  and  having  an 
impluvium  in  the  centre  of  its  uncovered  area.  Be- 
yond this  is  an  open  hall,  resembling  in  form  and 
position  the  tablinum  in  a  town-house.  Next  is  a 
long  gallery  extending  almost  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  house,  and  beyond  it  is  a  large  cyzi- 
oene  cecus,  corresponding  to  the  large  triclmium  in 
Pliny's  villa.  This  room  looks  out  upon  a  spacious 
court,  which  was,  no  doubt,  a  xystus  or  garden,  and 
which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  colonnade 
supported  by  square  pillais,  the  top  of  which  forms 
a  terrace.  In  the  farthest  side  of  this  court  is  a 
gate  leading  out  to  the  open  country.  As  the 
ground  slopes  downward  considerably  from  tbti 
li-ont  to  the  back  of  the  villa,  the  terrace  just  spo- 
ken of  is  on  a  level  with  tike  cyzicene  oecus,  the  win- 
dows of  which  opened  upon  it ;  and  beneath  the 
(ecus  itself  is  a  range  of  apartments  on  the  level  of 
the  large  court,  which  were  probably  used  in  sum- 
mer on  account  of  their  coolness. 

The  other  rooms  were  so  arranged  as  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  different  seasons  and  of  the  sui- 
roundmg  scenery.  Of  these,  however,  there  is  only 
one  which  requires  particular  notice,  namely,  a 
state  bedchamber,  projecting  from  the  other  build 
ings  in  an  elliptic  or  semicircular  form,  so  as  to  ad 
mit  the  sun  during  its  whole  course.  This  apart- 
ment is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  is  also  found  in 
the  Pompeian  villa.  In  Pliny's  Laurentine  villa  its 
wall  was  fitted  up  as  a  library. 

The  villa  contained  a  set  of  baths,  the  general 
arrangement  of  which  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
pid>lic  baths.    ( Vid.  Baths.) 

Attached  to  it  were  a  garden,  ambaUtio,  gatatio, 
UppodromuM,  spharitUratTii,  and,  in  short,  all  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  enjoying  different  kinds  of 
exercise.    {Vid.  Hoktd*,  Gymnasidm.) 

(Becker's  Gallut,  L,  p.  258,  Schneider's  notes  on 
Columella  and  Varro,.  and  Gierig's  on  Pliny,  contais 
many  useful  remarks.) 

VI'LLIA  ANNA'LIS  LEX.  ( Ktd.  yEoiLBs,  p.  85.) 

VI'LLICUS,  a  dave  who  had  the  superintendence 
of  the  viUa  rutlica,  and  of  all  the  business  of  the 
farm  except  the  csMle,  which  were  under  the  care 
of  the  magitUr  feeorit.'  The  duties  of  the  villicus 
were  to  obey  his  master  implicitly,  and  to  govern 
the  other  slaves  with  moderation ;  never  to  leave 
the  villa  except  to  go  to  market ;  to  have  no  inter- 
course with  soothsayers ;  to  take  care  of  the  cattle 
and  the  implements  of  husbandry ;  and  to  manage 


I.  (Vmm>.  R.  B.,  i.,  s.) 
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«U  the  operations  of  the  farm.*  His  duties  are  de- 
scribed at  great  length  by  Colnmella,*  and  those  of 
Us  wife  (mUica)  by  the  same  writer*  and  by  Cato.* 

The  word  was  also  used  to  describe  a  person  to 
whom  the  management  of  any  business  was  in- 
trusted. (See  the  passages  quoted  in  ForceUini's 
Lexicon) 

VINAUA.  There  were  two  festivals  of  this 
name  celebrated  by  the  Romans :  the  Vinalia  ur- 
btttui  or  priora,  and  the  VintUia  rtutita  or  alttra. 
llic  Tinuia  arbana  were  celebrated  on  the  83d  of 
April  (IX.  CaleiuL  Mai.).  This  festival  answered 
to  the  Greek  mtoiyia,  as  on  this  occasion  the  wine- 
casKs  which  had  been  filled  the  preceding  autumn 
were  opened  for  the  first  time,  and  the  wine  tasted.* 
But  before  men  actually  tasted  the  new  wine,  a  li- 
bation was  offered  to  Jupiter,*  which  was  called 
calpar.' 

The  rustic  vinalia,  which  fell  on  the  19th  of  Au- 
gust (XIV.  CaUnd.  Sept.),  and  was  celebrated  by 
the  inhabitants  of  all  Latium,  was  the  day  on  which 
tlie  vintage  was  opened.  On  this  occasion  the 
flamen  diidis  offered  lambs  to  Jupiter,  and  while  the 
flesh  of  the  victims  lay  on  the  altar,  he  broke  with 
his  own  bands  a  bunch  of  grapes  from  a  vine,  and 
by  this  act  he,  as  it  were,  opened  the  vintage  (r<»- 
demiam  auspicari'),  and  no  must  was  allowed  to  be 
conveyed  into  the  city  until  this  solemnity  was  per- 
formed.' This  day  was  sacred  to  Jupiter,  and 
Venus  too  appears  to  have  had  a  share  in  it."  An 
account  of  the  story  which  was  believed  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  celebration  of  this  festival  is  given 
bT*Festus"  and  Ovid." 

VINDEMIA'LIS  FE'RIA.    {Vid.  Tesim,  p.  437.) 

VINDEX.    ( Vid.  Actio,  p.  18  ;  Mahdb  Ikjbotio.) 

VINDICATIO.  AcUones  in  rem  were  caUed 
findicationes.  Actiones  in  personam  were  called 
condictiones.'*  Vindicationes,  therefore,  were  ac- 
tions about  property  and  about  jura  in  re.'*  The 
distinction  between  vindicationes  and  condictiones 
was  an  essential  distinction,  which  was  not  affected 
by  the  change  in  the  form  of  procedure  from  the 
legis  actiones  to  that  of  the  formuls.  The  legis  ac- 
tiones fell  into  disuse,'*  except  in  the  case  of  dam- 
num infectum  and  a  judicium  centumvirale,  and 
from  this  time  both  vindicationes  and  condictiones 
were  prosecuted  by  the  formulee,  which  is  described 
in  a  general  way  in  the  article  Actio.  The  peculiar 
process  of  the  vindicatio  which  belonged  to  the 
period  of  the  legis  actiones  remains  to  be  described. 

The  five  modes  of  proceeding  lege>*  were  tocro- 
mento,  per  judicet  posttilalionem,  per  cmdielioium,  per 
mantu  injectionetn,  per  pignoris  capitmem. 

A  man  might  proceed  taeramenlo  either  in  the 
case  of  an  actio  in  personam  or  an  actio  in  rem.  If 
it  was  an  actio  in  rem,  that  is,  a  vindicatio,  movable 
things  and  movirig  tbmgs  {mobilia  it  moventia)  which 
could  be  brought  before  the  prtetor  {in  jas),  were 
claimed  before  the  pretor  (in  jure  vindicahaniur) 
thus :  he  who  claimed  the  things  as  his  property 
(;ut  vindicabat)  held  a  rod  in  his  band,  and,  laying 
hold  of  the  thing,  it  might  be  a  slave  or  other  thing, 
ne  said,  *'  Hutu  ego  hominemexrwre  Quiritium  meum 
e*ee  aio  tecundum  cautam  ticut  dixi.  Ecee  tibi  vindic- 
tam  imposui ;"  and,  saying  this,  he  placed  the  rod  on 
the  thmg.  The  other  claimant  (advertariiu)  did 
and  said  the  same.  This  claiming  of  a  thing  as 
property  by  laying  the  hand  upon  it  was  in  jure 
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manum  conserere,  a  idirase  as  old  as  the  TvtJv* 
Tables.  ■  The  praetor  then  said,  "MiltHe  ambo  iM» 
ntm,"  and  the  dafanants  obeyed.  Then  be  who  hai 
made  the  first  vindicatio  thus  addressed  hi*  op- 
ponent :  "  Pottule  atme  dieoM  qua  ex  cmus»  vraAcax. 
rit."  The  opponent  repUed :  "  Jua  veregi  nau  na 
dictam  imporui."  Then  he  who  had  nuule  the  in< 
vindicatio  proceeded  to  that  part  of  the  proeea 
called  the  sacramentom,  which  was  in  the  fom  «< 
a  wager  as  to  the  right :  he  said,  "  Qucmiotu  itgmrn 
vindtaaitti  D  arit  ucramtnto  te  prnaco."  Tiic  a|> 
ponent  replied  by  giving  the  similiter :  "  SimUua 
ego  te."  The  rest  of  the  process  was  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  an  actio  in  persooain.  But  in  tha 
case  uf  a  vindicatio  the  prctor  declared  the  vindi- 
cie  in  favour  of  one  of  the  parties,  that  is,  ia  the 
mean  time  he  established  one  of  the  partiea  as  poa- 
sessor,  and  compelled  him  to  give  security  to  hit 
opponent  for  the  thing  in  dispute  tati.  the  meaat 
profits,  or,  as  it  was  technically  ezpresaed,  "-jubeht 
prade*  adversaria  dare  litit  el  vindidTuai.^^  Tkt 
prtetor  also  took  security  from  both  for  the  aaMsM 
of  the  sacramentum ;  lor  the  party  who  Ailed  paid 
the  amount  of  the  sacramentum  as  a  penalty  {paam 
nomine),  which  penalty  belonged  to  the  state  (is 
publicum  cedebat). 

The  psna  of  the  sacramentum  was  quingeaani, 
that  is,  quingenti  asses  in  cases  when  the  propoty 
in  dispute  was  of  the  value  of  a  thousand  asses  aad 
upward ;  and  in  cases  of  smaller  value  it  was  t&j 
asses.  This  was  a  provision  of  the  Twelve  Table* ; 
but  if  a  man's  freedom  (Uberta*)  was  in  issue,  tbt 
poena  was  only  fifty  asse*. 

If  the  property  claimed  was  a  piece  oi  land,  ttm 
claimants  appeared  in  jure,  and  challenged  earh 
other  to  go  on  the  land  in  the  presence  of  witneese* 
(superttilet^),  when  each  made  his  claim.  In  Iht 
time  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  says  Qellius,*  the  magi» 
tratus  who  presided  in  the  court  accompanied  ths 
parties  to  the  land  in  order  to  perfect  the  proceas  ia 
jure ;  but  this  mode  of  procedure,  which  might  pos- 
sibly do  in  very  early  times,  mnst  have  beaoBie  ia- 
convenient  Accordingly,  it  became  the  pntXiM 
for  one  of  the  claimants  to  go  through  the  fonn  of 
ejecting  the  other,  which  ivas  called  the  vis  ctvitia.* 
The  claimants  toiok  with  them  a  dod  of  earth  is 
jus  where  the  process  was  completed.  In  csur** 
of  time  it  became  the  practice  to  bring  into  cooit  a 
clod  o[  earth  or  a  bit  of  a  column,  as  a  sign  of  tk 
thing ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  movable  oti^ects,  i 
part  was  often  broa|^t  into  court  to  represent  the 
whole,  and  the  vindicatio  was  made  as  if  the  wfaol* 
thing  was  there.  It  seems  that  the  process  mi^ 
also  be  begun  by  the  parties  performing  the  ccn- 
mony  of  the  ded  actio  on  the  ground  before  they 
came  in  jus,  where,  however,  they  performed  tte 
fiction  of  going  to  tlu:  premises  and  returning.  The 
change  in  the  form  of  procedure  led  to  the  phrase 
"  exyure  manum  conaerere,''^  which  is  explained  tha*: 
one  party  called  the  other  out  of  the  court  (ex  jorel 
"ai  eomerendam  manum  ta  rem  de  qua  agebatur." 

When  the  legis  actiones  fell  into  disuse,  the  pt» 
cess  of  the  vindicatio  was  altered,  and  becaune  that 
ofthesponsia  The  term  sponsio  is  best  explaiaed 
by  giving  the  substance  of  a  passage  in  Gains.*  Is 
the  caae  of  an  actio  in  rem,  a  man  naight  proceed 
either  per  formulam  petitoriam,  in  which  the  intea- 
tio  of  the  plaintiff  was  that  a  certain  thing  was  kii 
property,  or  he  might  proceed  per  sponstooea, 
which  did  not  contain  such  an  intentia  Tho  da 
fendant  was  challenged  to  a  aponsio  in  such  teioa 
as  these :  "  Si  homo  quo  de  agitwr  ex  jure  Qut  tium 
meua  est  tettertiot  XXV.  atMiauu  dare  tpetL.tiT' 
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Hm  intentio  in  the  formula  was,  »  at  if  the  dave 
belonged  to  the  plaintiff,  the  sum  of  money  contained 
in  the  sponsio  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff  (tjxm- 
$ianit  tummam  actori  dart  debere).  The  sponsio  evi- 
dently took  its  name  from  the  verb  spondeo.  If 
tho  plaintiff  proved  the  slave  to  be  his  property,  he 
V  IS  entitled  to  a  judgment.  YA  the  sum  of  money 
was  not  paid,  though  it  was  the  object  of  the  inten- 
i!o !  for,  sajs  Gaius,  "  it  is  not  pcenalis,  but  prsjo- 
4ictalis,  and  the  sponsio  is  introduced  merely  as  a 
Beans  of  trying  the  right  to  the  property,  and  this 
exidains  why  the  defendant  has  no  restipnlatio." 
The  sponsio  was  said  to  be  "  fro  prade  litii  el  vindi- 
ciarum,"  because  it  took  the  place  of  the  pnedium, 
which,  when  the  legis  actiones  were  in  use,  was 
(iv<n  "pro  lilt  el  vimticiit,"  that  is,  ''pro  re  etfnu- 
tilnu"  by  the  possessor  to  the  plaintiff  ( Vid.  Ptm- 

JSDICtDM,  Pr^ss.) 

This  sponsio  pncjudicialis  was  merely  a  technical 
mode  of  converting  an  actio  in  rem  into  an  actio  in 
personam,  and  we  must  suppose  that  there  was 
some  good  reason  for  the  practice.  It  might  be 
conjectured  that  it  was  introduced  in  order  to  ob- 
Tiate  the  trouble  and  difficulties  attendant  on  the 
old  process  of  the  vindicatio. 

From  the  expression  of  Oaius,  it  appears  that 
there  was  also  a  sponsio  poenalis,  that  is.  buth  the 
defendant  made  a  sponsio  and  the  plaintiff  made  a 
restipulatio.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  "certa  pteunia 
eredita,"  the  defendant's  sponsio  was  made  at  the 
risk  of  losing  the  sum  if  he  could  not  sustain  his 
denial  of  the  plaintiff's  claim,  and  the  plaintiff's 
restipulatio  was  made  at  the  like  risk  if  he  could 
not  support  his  claim.  The  pcena  of  the  sponsio 
and  restipulatio  belonged  to  the  successful  party.' 
There  was  also  a  pcenalis  sponsio  in  the  case  of  in- 
terdicts* and  pecunia  constituta.  In  the  case  of 
eerta  pecunia  the  sponsio  was  to  the  amount  of  one 
third  of  the  sum  demanded,  which  was  called  legiti- 
ma  pars.'  In  the  case  of  constituta  pecunia  the 
sponsio  was  to  the  amount  of  one  half*  These 
stipulationes  were  fixed  by  law ;  in  other  cases 
they  were  fixed  by  the  Edict. 

'These  sponsiones  were  introduced  probably  part- 
ly with  a  view  to  check  litigation,  and  partly  with 
a  view  to  give  compensation  to  the  party  who  ulti- 
mately obtained  a  verdict :  for  otherwise  there  do 
not  appear  in  the  Roman  law  to  be  any  direct  pro- 
visions as  to  the  costs  of  suits.  Thus  Gaius*  enu- 
merates four  modes  in  which  the  actoris  calumnia 
is  checked :  the  calumnia:  judicium,  contrarium 
indicium,  jusjurandum,  and  the  restipulatio.  The 
vestipulatio,  he  says,  "  is  allowed  in  certain  cases ; 
and,  as  in  the  contrarium  judicium,  the  plaintiff  has 
>n  all  cases  judgment  against  him  if  he  cannot  sus- 
tain his  case,  and  it  matters  not  whether  or  not  he 
knows  that  bis  claim  was  not  good,  so  in  all  cases 
the  plaintiff  (that  is,  if  he  cannot  sustain  his  case) 
is  condemned  in  the  penalty  of  the  restipulatio." 

As  to  the  form  of  the  sponsio,  the  passage  of  Ga- 
las already  referred  to  is  an  example ;  and  there  is 
another  in  the  oration  of  Cicero,  Pro  Publ.  Quintio.* 
The  use  of  the  word  si  or  ni  in  the  sponsio  would 
depend  on  the  fact  which  was  affirmed,  or,  ralher, 
on  the  mode  of  affirmation  and  the  party  affirming. 
Cicero'  alludes  to  the  use  of  these  words  (me,  niw). 
Brissonius*  has  collected  instances  of  them. 

The  other  mode  of  procedure  in  the  case  of  vin- 
jicatio,  that' was  in  use  after  the  legis  actiones  fell 
into  disuse,  was  per  formnlam  petitoriam,  in  which 
the  plaintiff  (actor)  claimed  the  thing  as  bis  proper- 
ty (intendit  rem  muua  ette)  In  this  form  of  pro- 
eeeding  there  was  the  stipolatio  called  jadlcatum 
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solvi,  by  which  Jhe  defendant  et  gaged  to  cboy  cm 
decree  of  the  judex.'  This  formula  was  adapted 
also  to  the  cases  of  preetorian  ownership  and  the  ao- 
tio  publiciana.*  In  cases  which  were  brought  before 
the  centamviri,  it  was  the  practice,  at  least  in  the 
imperial  period,  to  come  first  before  the  prctor  ur 
banus  or  peregrinus,  in  order  that  the  matter  might 
be  put  in  the  old  form  of  the  sacramentum  ' 

An  hereditas  was  sued  for  like  any  other  thing, 
either  by  the  sacramentum,  so  long  as  it  was  in  ose, 
or  the  sponsio,  or  the  petitoria  formula.* 

VINDI'CI.*:.      (Vid.  ViKDICATIO.) 

VINDICTA.    (7ii.  Manomismo,  Vindicatio.) 

VINDICTA.  A  class  of  actions  in  the  Roman 
law  have  reference  to  vindicta  as  their  object,  which 
is  thus  expressed  :  ai  uUioium  pertmtl,  in  $ola  vin- 
dicta eonititutum  est,  vindictam  continet.*  Some  of 
these  actions  had  for  their  object  simply  compensa- 
tion,  as  the  actio  doli.  Others  had  for  their  object 
to  give  the  complainant  something  more  (piena) 
than  the  amount  of  Uis  injury,  as  In  the  furti  actio, 
and  sometimes  in  addition  to  this  compensation 
also,  as  in  the  vi  bonurum  raptorura  actio.  A  third 
claw  9(  actions  had  for  its  immediate  object  money 
or  property,  but  this  was  not  the  ultimate  object,  as 
in  the  cases  already  mentioned,  but  merely  a  means : 
the  real  object  was  vindicta.  This  vindicta  consists 
in  the  re-establishment  of  a  right  which  has  been 
violated  in  the  person  of  the  complainant,  in  which 
case  the  individual  discharges  the  office  which  the 
state  dischargea  generally  in  matters  of  crime. 
Those  actions  of  which  vindicta  is  the  object  are 
distinguished  from  other  actions  by  forming  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rules  as  to  the  legal  capacity  of 
those  who  may  institute  them,  such  as  a  filiusfamil- 
ias,  and  one  who  has  sustained  a  capitis  dimlnutio. 

"The  following  are  actions  of  this  kind  :  1.  Actio 
injuriarum.  When  a  filiusfamilias  was  injured,  a 
wrong  was  done  both  to  him  and  to  his  father.  The 
injury  done  to  the  son  is  the  only  one  that  belongs 
to  the  head  of  vindicta.  The  father  generally 
brought  the  action,  for  he  could  acquire  through  hi; 
son  Sa  rights  of  action.  But  the  son  could  bring  ao 
action  in  his  own  name,  with  the  permission  of  the 
pnetor,  if  (he  father  was  absent,  or  was  in  any  way 
prevented  from  bringing  the  action,  and  in  some 
cases  if  the  father  refused  to  bring  the  action.  The 
pecuniary  damages  which  were  the  immediate  ob 
ject  of  the  action  belonged  to  the  father,  so  that  the 
son  appeared  in  the  double  capacity  of  suing  in  his 
own  name  in  respect  of  the  vindicta,  and  as  the 
representative  of  his  father  in  respect  of  the  dama- 
ges. If  the  son  was  -imancipated,  the  right  of  ac- 
tion passed  to  him,  and  was  not  destroyed  by  the 
capitis  diminutio. 

S.  Actio  lepulehri  vioUti,  which  co'jld  be  brought 
by  the  children  of  the  deceased,  even  if  they  re- 
fused the  hereditas,  or  by  the  heredes.  The  object 
was  vindicta,  which  was  eflfectMl  by  giving  the 
plaintiff  damages  totfa>  amount  of  the  wrong  (quan- 
li  ob  earn  rem  aquum  tidebitur,  &c.').  The  action 
was  consequently  in  bonum  et  equum  concepta,  and 
the  right  was  not  affected  by  a  capitis  diminutio. 
If  those  who  had  a  right  to  bring  the  action  neg- 
lected to  do  so,  any  person  might  bring  the  action ; 
but  in  that  case  they  were  limited  to  100  aurei  by 
the  Edict. 

3.  Actio  de  tffunt.  When  a  fiee  person  was 
injured  by  anything  being  poured  or  thrown  from  a 
house,  he  had  an  actio  in  bonum  et  tequum  concep- 
ta, the  ultimate  object  of  which  was  vindicta. 

4.  An  action  for  mischief  done  to  a  man  by  any 
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cangerou:  animal  Monging  to  anothor,  when  it 
happened  through  the  want  of  proper  oantion  on 
the  part  of  the  owner.* 

6.  Interdiotum  quod  vi  aut  clam.  This  is  a  plaint 
which  could  be  institated  hj  a  filiosfamilias  in  his 
own  narac,  becanse  the  object  was  vindicta.  The 
gro-jid  of  this  capacity  of  a  ffliusfamilias  was  an  in- 
jury done  to  him  personally  by  a  person  who  acted 
in  opposition  to  his  remonstrance.  If,  for  instance, 
the  son  inhabited  a  house  belonging  to  bia  father  or 
one  hired  from  a  stranger,  aad  was  distntbed  in 
his  enjoyment  by  some  act  of  his  neighbour,  the 
filiusfamilias  might  have  an  action  for  the  amount 
of  the  damage,  bat  the  pecuniary  satisfaction  would 
belong  to  the  father,  as  in  the  case  of  the  actio  in- 
juriarum.  But  the  action  was  not  in  bonum  et 
cqnum  concepts,  since  it  had  a  de6nite  object, 
which  was  either  the  restoration  of  things  to  their 
former  condition,  which  might  be  immediately  for 
tlie  benefit  of  the  filiusfamilias,  or  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  the  wrong  done  (quod  inUrett). 

6.  The  action  against  a  libertus  in  respect  of  an 
to  jus  vocatio.  ( Vid.  PxTaoirDi.)  If  the  libertus 
bad  proceeded  against  the  son  of  his  patron,  and  the 
father  was  absent,  the  son  could  institute  the  snit 
himself,  as  in  the  case  of  the  actio  injuriaram. 

7.  Querela  inofficiosi.    {Vid.  Tistiiiint.) 

8.  Actiones  popalares,  which  are  actions  in  which 
the  plaintiff  claims  a  sum  of  money,  but  not  as  a 
private  individual :  he  comes  forward  as  a  kind  of 
representative  of  the  state.  If  the  act  complained 
of  be  such  as  afiects  the  interests  of  individuals  as 
such,  they  can  bring  an  action  in  preference  to  any 
other  person,  and  the  action  is  not  purely  popular  : 
to  thii!  class  belong  such  actions  as  the  actio  sepul- 
cri  riolati.  But  i)  there  are  no  persons  who  are  in- 
dividually interest  xi  in  the  matter  complained  of,  or 
3one  such  bring  an  action,  any  person  (uniti  ex  pop- 
*lo)  may  bring  the  action,  as  the  procurator  of  the 
state,  and  he  is  not  bound  to  give  the  security 
which  an  ordinary  procurator  must  give.  A  filius- 
lamilias  can  bring  such  action.  By  virtue  of  the 
litis  contestatio,  the  action  becomes  the  same  as  if 
it  were  founded  on  an  obligatio,  and  this  right  of 
action,  as  welt  as  the  money  which  may  arise  from 
it,  is  acquired  by  the  filiusfamilias  for  his  father. 
These  actiones  being  for  fixed  sums  of  money,  are 
not  in  bonum  et  squum  conceptv. 

With  the  populares  actiones  may  be  classed,  as 
belonging  to  the  same  kind,  the  interdicta  publica  or 
popularia,  and  that  novi  operis  nuntiatio  whidi  is 
for  the  protection  (rf°  publicum  jus ;  with  this  dis- 
tinction, that  the  proceedings  have  not  for  their  ob- 
ject the  recovery  of  a  sum  of  money.  But  in  the 
general  capacity  of  all  persons  to  bring  such  actions, 
Independent  of  the  usual  rules  as  to  legal  capacity, 
all  these  modes  of  proceeding  agree.* 

VI'NEA,  in  its  literal  signification,  is  a  bower 
formed  of  the  branches  of  vines,  and,  from  the  pio- 
teetion  which  such  a  leaty  roof  affords,  the  name 
was  ap^ied  by  the  Romans  to  a  roof  under  which 
the  besiegers  of  a  town  protected  themselves  against 
darts,  stones,  fire,  and  the  like,  which  were  thrown 
by  the  besieged  upon  the  assailants.  The  descrip- 
tion which  Vegetius*  gives  of  such  a  machine  per- 
fectly agrees  with  what  we  know  of  it  from  the  in- 
cidental mention  by  other  writers.  The  whole  ma- 
chine formed  a  roof,  resting  upon  posts  eight  feet  In 
height.  The  roof  itself  was  generally  sixteen  feet 
long  and  seven  broad.  The  wooden  frame  was  in 
most  cases  light,  so  that  it  could  be  carried  by  the 
soldiers ;  sometimes,  however,  when  the  purpose 
which  it  was  to  serve  required  great  strength,  it 
was  heavy,  and  then  the  whole  fabric  probably  was 
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moved  by  wbeels  attached  to  the  posts  Tbe  roia 
was  formed  of  planks  and  wiokerwork,  aiid  tbe  a^ 
permost  layer  or  layers  consisted  of  raw  hide*  oi 
wet  doth,  as  a  protection  against  fire,  by  which  tka 
besieged  flpequently  destroyed  the  vines.*  The 
sidee  of  a  vinea  were  likewise  protected  by  wieko^ 
work.  Such  maclfines  were  oonstmcted  in  a  safe 
place  at  some  distance  from  the  besieged  town,  ani 
then  canied  or  wheeled  (agtre)  close  to  its  wsUk 
Here  several  of  them  were  ftiaquently  joined  to- 
gether, so  that  a  great  number  of  soldiers  might  hs 
employed  under  them.  When  vines  had  takei 
thenr  place  close  to  the  walls,  the  soldieta  began 
their  operations,  either  by  undermining  the  walla, 
and  thus  opening  a  breadi,  or  by  employing  tbe  bw- 
tering-ram  (arte**).  In  the  time  of  Vegeiiaa,  tka 
soldiers  used  to  call  these  machines  eautia.* 

VINUM  (olvof).    The  general  term  for  Ibe  fier- 
mented  juice  of  the  grape. 

The  native  country  of  the  vine  was  long  a  vex- 
ata  quiBstio  among  botanists,  but,  ahhou^  nooay 
points  still  remain  open  for  debate,  it  seems  now  to 
be  generally  acknowledged  that  it  is  indigraoos 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  vast  tract  which 
stretches  southward  from  the  woody  moantains  erf' 
Mazandertn  on  the  Caspian  to  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Sea,  and  eastward 
through  Kborasan  and  Cabul  tu  the  base  of  the 
Himalaya — the  region  to  which  history  and  phDoio 
gy  alike  point  as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race. 
Hence,  when  we  consider  the  extreme  lacihty  of 
the  process  in  its  most  simple  form,  we  need  little 
wonder  that  the  art  nf  making  wine  should  barv 
been  discovered  at  a  very  remote  epoch. 

In  the  earliest  of  profane  writers,  the  coUivatm 
of  the  grape  is  represented  as  familiar  to  tbb  Ileim 
Greeks,  some  of  his  most  beautiful  and  vivid  pic- 
tures of  rural  life  being  closely  connected  with  tb« 
toils  of  the  vineyard.  It  is  worth  remaricing,  that 
tbe  only  wine  upon  whose  excellence  Homer  dilates 
in  a  tone  approaching  to  hyperbole  is  represented  ai 
having  been  produced  on  tbe  coast  of  Thrace,  the 
region  from  which  poetry  and  civilisation  spread 
into  Hellas,  and  the  scene  of  several  of  the  nnon 
remarkable  exploits  of  Bacchus.  Hence  we  migjit 
infer  that  the  Pelasgians  introduced  the  coltote  of 
the  vine  when  they  wandered  westward  across  tha 
Hellespont,  and  that,  in  like  manner,  it  was  con- 
veyed to  the  valley  of  the  Po,  when,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  they  made  their  way  round  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic.  It  seems  certain,  from  varioas  le- 
gends, that  wine  was  both  rare  and  costly  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  Italian  and  Roman  history.  Thoa  a 
tradition  preserved  by  Varro*  told  that,  when  Me-  - 
zentios  agreed  to  aid  the  Rutulians,  he  stipulated 
that  the  produce  of  the  Latian  vineyards  should  be 
his  recompense.  Romulus  is  said  to  have  used 
milk  only  in  bis  offerings  to  the  gods  :*  Numa.  to 
check  extravagance,  prohibited  the  sprinkling  of 
wine  upon  the  funeral  pyre,  and,  to  stimulate  the 
energies  of  the  rustic  population,  he  ordained  that 
it  should  be  held  impious  to  offer  a  libation  to  the 
gods  of  wine  which  bad  flowed  from  an  nnpnioed 
stock.  So  scarce  was  it  at  a  much  later  period, 
that  Papirius  the  dictator,  when  about  to  join  bat- 
tle with  the  Sanmites,  vowed  to  Jupiter  a  small 
cupful  (vini  poeUhm)  if  he  shooM  gain  the  victoiy. 
That  wine  was  racked  off  into  amphors,  and  stored 
up  in  regular  cellars  as  early  as  tbe  era  of  Uw 
Gracchi,  Pliny  considers  proved  by  the  existence  ia 
his  own  day  of  the  Kt'mnm  Opimiaxum,  deacnbed 
hereafter.  But  even  then  no  specific  appellatMa 
was  given  to  the  produce  of  different  localitiea,  aai 
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ihe  jar  was  marked  with  the  name  ot  the  conaal 
alone.  Fur  many  years  ader  this,  foreign  wines 
were  considered  far  superior  to  native  growths ;  and 
to  precious  were  the  Greek  vintages  esteemed  in 
the  times  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  that  a  single  draught 
only  was  oBered  to  the  guests  at  a  banquet.  The 
rapidity  with  which  luxury  spread  in  this  matter  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  saying  of  M.  Varro,  that  Lu- 
collus,  when  a  boy,  never  saw  an  entertainment  in 
bis  father's  bouse,  however  splendid,  at  which  Greek 
wine  was  handed  round  more  than  once,  but  when, 
iB  manhood,  he  returned  from  his  Asiatic  conquests, 
he  bestowed  on  the  people  a  largess  of  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  cadi.  Four  different  kinds  of 
wine  are  said  to  have  been  presented  for  the  first 
time  at  the  feast  given  by  Julius  Caesar  in  his  third 
consulship  (B.C.  46),  these  being  Falemian,  Chian, 
Lesbian,  and  Mamertine,  and  not  until  after  this 
date  were  the  merits  of  the  numerous  varieties,  for- 
eign and  dom^tic,  accurately  known  and  fully  ap- 
preciated. But  during  the  reign  of  Augustus  and 
his  immediate  successors  the  study  of  wines  be- 
came a  passion,  and  the  roost  scrupulous  care  was 
be8tow(4  npon  every  process  connected  with  their 
production  and  preservation.'  Pliny  calculates  that 
the  number  of  wines  in  the  whole  world  deserving 
to  be  accounted  of  high  quality  [nobilis)  amounted 
to  eighty,  of  which  his  own  country  could  claim 
two  thirds  ;*  and  in  another  passage'  be  asserts 
that  195  distinct  kinds  might  be  reckoned  up,  and 
that,  if  all  the  varieties  of  these  were  to  be  incio- 
ded  in  the  oomputation,  the  sum  would  be  almost 
doubled. 

The  process  followed  in  wine-making  was  essen- 
tuJly  the  same  among  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro- 
mans. After  the  grapes  bad  been  gatbered,  they 
were  first  trodden  with  the  feet,  and  afterward  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  the  press.  This  part  of  the 
process  of  wine-making  is  described  in  the  article 

ToKCDLDM. 

The  sweet,  un  fermented  juice  of  the  grape  was 
cenoed  yXtOicot  by  the  Greeks  and  mmlum  by  the 
Romans,  the  latter  word  being  properly  an  adjec- 
tive signifying  tuie  or  frah.  Of  this  there  were 
several  kinds,  distinguished  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  each  was  originally  obtained  and  sub- 
sequently treated.  That  which  flowed  from  the 
clusters,  in  consequence  merely  of  their  pressure 
upon  each  other  before  any  force  was  applied,  was 
known  as  Trpoxuftaf  or  protropum,'  and  was  reserved 
for  manufacturing  a  particular  species  of  rich  wine 
described  by  Pliny,^  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Mytilene  gave  the  name  of  icpoipo/to^  ot  izpoTpom^.* 
That  which  was  obtained  next,  before  the  grapes 
had  been  fiilly  trodden,  was  the  muttum  lixhium,  and 
was  considered  best  for  keeping.*  After  the  grapes 
had  been  folly  trodden  and  pressed,  the  mass  was 
taken  out,  the  edges  of  the  busks  cut,  and  the  whole 
again  subjected  to  the  press ;  the  result  was  the 
ntattum  tortimm  or  circumrisitum,"  which  was  set 
apart  and  used  for  inferior  purposes. 

A  portion  of  the  must  was  used  at  once,  being 
drunk  fresh  after  it  bad  been  clarified  with  vinegar." 
"When  it  was  desired  to  preserve  a  quantity  in  the 
sweet  state,  an  amphora  was  taken  and  coated  with 
pitch  vrithin  and  without;  it  was  filled  with  nmtUtiii 
lixivium,  and  corked  so  as  to  be  perfectly  air-tight. 
It  was  then  immersed  in  a  tank  of  cold,  fresh  wa- 
ter, or  buried  in  wet  sand,  and  allowed  to  remain 
for  six  weeks  or  two  months.  The  eontents,  after 
this  proeess,  were  found  to  remain  unchanged  for  a 


y«>ar,  and  ence  the  name  dti  yAH-Koi,  u  e.,  ittnf  n 
muiium.*  A  considerable  quantity  of  mus  from 
the  best  a:id  oldest  vines  was  inspissated  by  boil- 
ing, being  then  distinguished  by  the  Greeks  under 
the  general  names  of  hjni/ui  or  yXv^tt,*  while  tha 
Latin  writers  have  various  terms,  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  evaporation  was  carried.  Thus, 
when  the  must  was  reduced  to  two  thirds  of  its  ori 
ginal  volume,  it  became  carenum  (Pallad.  Octobi., 
tit.  xviii.) ;  when  one  half  had  evaporated,  dtfrutumf 
when  two  thirds,  tapa  (known  also  by  tbo  Greek 
names  tiraum  and  hepienm*) ;  but  these  words  are 
frequently  interchanged.*  Similar  preparations  are 
at  the  present  time  called  in  Italy  rmuio  couo  and 
tapa,  and  in  France  labe.  The  process  was  carried 
on  in  large  caldrons  of  lead  (vara  de/rulaiia),  iron 
or  bronze  being  supposed  to  communicate  a  disa- 
greeable flavour,  over  a  slow  fire  of  chips,  on  a 
night  when  there  was  no  moon,*  the  scum  being 
carefully  removed  with  leaves,'  and  tbe  liquid  con- 
stantly stirred  to  prevent  it  from  burning.'  These 
grape-jellies,  for  they  were  nothing  else,  were  used 
extensively  for  giving  body  to  poor  wines  and  ma- 
king them  keep,  and  entered  as  ingredients  into 
many  drinks,  such  as  the  burranica  potto,  so  called 
from  its  red  colour,  which  was  formed  by  mixing 
tapa  with  milk,'  and  others  described  hereafter. 

The  whole  of  tbe  mustum  not  employed  for  some 
of  tbe  above  purposes  was  conveyed  from  the  lacut 
to  thectUa  vijiarta  {oivo&ixv,  vnBeuv"),  an  apartment 
on  the  ground  floor  or  a  little  below  the  surface, 
placed  in  such  a  situation  as  to  secure  a  moderate 
and  equable  temperature,  and  at  a  distance  from 
dunghills  or  any  objects  emitting  a  strong  odour." 
Here  were  the  dclia  {m6oi),  otherwise  called  teria 
or  cupa,  long,  bell-mouthed  vessels  of  earthenware 
(hooped  tubs  of  wood  being  employed  in  cold  cli- 
mates only"),  very  carefully  formed  of  tbe  best  clay 
and  lined  with  a  coating  of  pitch  {irtaauOcvra,  pi- 
cala),  the  operation  (TiaauKTCf,  picatio)  being  usually 
performed  while  they  were  hot  from  the  furnace. 
They  were  usually  sunic  (depretta,  de/otta,  demerta) 
one  half  or  two  thirds  in  the  ground ;  to  the  former 
depth  if  the  wine  to  be  contained  was  likely  to 
prove  strong,  to  the  latter  if  weak ;  and  attention 
was  paid  that  they  should  repose  upon  a  dry  bed. 
They  were,  moreover,  sprinkled  with  sea- water,  fu- 
migated with  aromatic  plants,  and  rubbed  with  theii 
ashes,  all  rank  smelling  substances,  such  as  rotten 
leather,  garlic  cheese,  and  the  like,  being  removed, 
lest  they  should  impart  a  taint  to  the  wine."  In 
these  dolia  the  process  of  fermentation  took  place. 
Hiey  were  not  filled  quite  full,  in  order  that  the 
scum  only  might  boil  over,  and  this  was  also  cleared 
off  at  regular  intervals  by  skimming,  and  carried  to 
a  distance.  The  fermentation  usually  leisted  for 
about  nine  days,  and  as  soon  as  it  had  subsided, 
and  the  muttum  had  become  et'num,  tbe  dolia  were 
closely  covered,  the  upper  portion  of  their  interiui 
surface  as  well  as  tbe  lids  (opercula  doliorum)  hav 
ing  been  previously  well  rubbed  over  with  a  com- 
pound of  defrutum,  saffron,  old  pitch,  mastic,  and 
fir-cones.'*  The  opercula  were  taken  off  about  once 
every  thirty-six  days,  and  oftener  in  hot  weather, 
in  order  to  cool  and  give  air  to  the  contents,  to  add 
any  preparation  that  might  be  required  to  preserve 
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mem  sound,  and  to  remove  any  impurities  that 
might  be  thrown  up.  Particular  attention  was  paid 
to  the  peculiar  light  scum,  the  avSoc  olvov  {flos  vtni), 
which  frequently  appeared  on  the  surface  after  a 
<*«rtain  time,  since  it  was  supposed  to  afibrd  indi- 
cations by  its  colour  and  consistence  of  the  quality 
of  the  wine.  If  red  (irop^piCov),  broad,  and  soft,  it 
was  a  sign  that  the  wine  was  sound  ;  if  glutinous, 
it  was  a  bad  symptom ;  if  black  or  yellow,  it  deno- 
ted want  of  body  ;  if  white,  it  was  a  proof  that  the 
wine  would  keep  well  (ji6vi/un>).  Each  time  that 
the  opercula  were  replaced,  they  were  well  rubbed 
with  fir-cones.'    ( Vid.  Thyrbui.) 

The  conunoner  sorts  of  wine  were  drunk  direct 
from  the  dolium,  and  hence  draught  wine  was  call- 
ed rinum  doliare  or  vinum  dt  aipa,*  but  the  finer 
kinds,  such  as  were  yielded  by  choice  localities,  and 
possessed  sufficient  body  to  bear  keeping,  were 
drawn  off  {diffundere,  iuTayyi(eiv)  into  amphorie  or 
lagena,  many  fanciful  precautions  being  observed 
in  transferring  tbem  from  the. larger  to  the  smaller 
vessel.'  These  amphora  were  made  of  earthen- 
ware, and  in  later  times  occasionally  of  glass ;  they 
were  stopped  tight  by  a  plug  of  wood  or  cork  {cor- 
cx,  tuber),  which  was  rendered  impervious  to  air 
by  being  smeared  over  with  pitch,  clay,  or  gypsum. 
On  the  outside  the  title  of  the  wine  was  painted, 
the  date  of  the  vintage  being  marked  by  the  names 
of  the  consuls  then  in  office,  or  when  the  jars  were 
of  glass,  little  tickets  ( piltacia,  Uttera)  were  sus- 
pended from  them  indicating  these  particulars.* 
rhe  amphors  were  then  stored  up  in  repositories 
{apoiheca,'  korrta,*  labulata'),  completely  distinct 
from  the  eella  vinarvt,  and  usually  placed  in  the  up- 
per story  of  the  house  (whence  detccnde,  teata*  de- 
ripere  hmreo*),  for  a  reason  explained  afterward. 

It  is  manifest  that  wines  prepared  and  bottled, 
if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  in  the  manner  described 
abot  e,  must  have  contained  a  great  quantity  of  dregs 
and  sediment,  and  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
to  separate  these  before  it  was  drunk.  This  was 
sometimes  effected  by  fining  with  yolks  of  eggs, 
those  of  pigeons  being  considered  most  appropriate 
by  the  fastidious,"  or  with  the  whites  whipped  up 
with  salt,"  but  more  commonly  by  simply  straining 
through  small  cup-like  utensils  of  silver  or  bronze, 
perforated  with  numerous  small  holes,  and  distin- 
guished b/  the  various  names  iXiar^p,  rpvyoiitoi,  ifi- 
Iticcolumtimirium."  (Kiii.  Colom.)  Occasion^y 
a  piece  of  linen  cloth  (ffuxxof,  taccut)  was  placed  over 
the  Tpiiyourof  or  colum,"  and  the  wine  (aoxxio;,  *ae- 
catut)  filtered  through."  The  use  of  the  taccut  was 
considered  objectionable  for  aU  delicate  wines, 
since  it  was  believed  to  injure,"  if  not  entirely  to 
destroy  their  flavour,  and  in  every  instance  to  di- 
minish the  strength  of  the  liquor.  For  this  reason 
it  was  employed  by  the  dissipated,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  swallow  a  greater  quantity  with- 
out becoming  intoxicated."  The  double  purpose 
of  cooling  and  weakening  was  effectually  accom- 
plished by  placing  ice  or  snow  in  the  filter,  which 
under  such  circunutances  became  a  eolum  nitari- 
sm"  or  tacetu  nivariut." 

The  wine  procured  from  the  ntuttum  tortivum, 
which  was  always  kept  by  itself,  must  have  been 
thin  and  poor  enough,  but  a  still  inferior  beverage 
was  made  by  pouring  water  upon  the  husks  and 
stalks  after  they  had  been  fully  pressed,  allowing 
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them  to  soak,  pressing  agam,  and  ferrocbliag  tM 
liquor  thus  obtained.  This,  vhich  was  given  ti> 
the  labourers  in  winter  instead  of  wis*,  was  Ibf 
^aitva  or  6tvripu>t  of  the  Greeks,  the  U/rm  or  naita 
aperarium  of  the  Romans,  and,  according  to  Varra,' 
was,  along  with  sapa,  defratum,  and  passum,  tbf 
drink  of  elderly  women.*  The  Greeks  added  the 
water  in  the  proportion  of  one  third  of  the  must  pre- 
viously drawn  off,  and  then  boiled  down  the  mix- 
ture until  one  third  had  evaporated ;  the  Italian* 
added  the  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  tenth  of 
the  must,  and  threw  in  the  skimmings  of  the  de- 
frutum  and  the  dregs  of  the  lacns.  Another  drink 
of  the  same  character  was  the /(teofHin  from  wine- 
lees,  and  we  hear  also  of  vimm  praligaMtum  given 
to  the  vintagers,  which  appears  to  have  been  man- 
ufactured firom  inferior  and  half-ripe  frait  gathered 
before  the  regular  period.*  We  fiiid  an  analogy  to 
the  above  processes  in  the  manuActnre  of  cider. 
the  best  being  obtained  from  the  first  squeexing  (MT 
the  apples,  and  the  worst  firom  the  palp  and  skins 
macerated  in  water. 

In  all  the  best  wines  hitherto  described,  the 
grapes  are  supposed  to  have  been  gathered  as  soon 
as  they  were  fully  ripe,  and  fermentation  to  have 
run  its  full  course.  But  a  great  variety  <a  sweat 
wines  were  manufactured  by  checking  the  ferment- 
ation, or  by  partially  drying  the  grapes,  or  by  ooo- 
verting  them  completely  into  raisins.  The  yXitsoi 
olvof  of  the  Geoponic  writers*  belongs  to  the  first 
class.  Must  obtained  in  the  ordinary  manner  was 
thrown  into  the  dolia,  which  remained  open  for  three 
days  only,  and  were  then  partially  covered  for  two 
more;  a  small  aperture  was  left  until  the  seventh 
day,  when  they  were  luted  up.  If  the  wine  was 
wiuhed  to  be  still  sweeter,  the  dolia  were  left  opea 
for  five  days,  and  then  at  once  closed.  The  free  ad- 
mission of  air  being  necessary  for  brisk  feiment*- 
tion,  and  this  usually  continuing  for  nino  lUys,  it  is 
evident  that  it  would  proceed  weakly  and  imperiiBet- 
ly  under  the  above  circumstances.  For  the  mmtai 
duke  of  Columella,*  the  grapes  were  to  be  dried  in 
the  sun  for  three  days  after  they  were  gathered, 
and  trodden  on  the  fourth  during  the  fall  fervour  of 
the  midday  heat.  The  imutum  lixivUm  alone  was 
to  be  used,  and  after  the  fermentation  was  finished, 
an  ounce  of  well-kneaded  iris-root  was  added  to 
each  60  sextarii ;  the  wine  was  racked  off  from  tha 
lees,  and  was  found  to  be  sweet,  sound,  and  wbote- 
some.*  For  the  viiuim  diachytum,  more  luacKMts 
still,  the  grapes  were  exposed  to  the  sun  for  seven 
days  upon  hurdles.' 

Lastly,  pattum  or  rainn-wint  was  made  froRi 
grapes  drieid  in  the  sun  until  they  had  lost  half  tlteir 
weight ;  or  they  were  plunged  into  boiling  oil,  wlueh 
produced  a  similar  effect ;  or  the  bunches,  after  they 
were  ripe,  were  allowed  to  hang  for  some  weeks 
upon  this  vine,  the  stalks  being  twisted,  or  an  inen- 
ion  made  into  the  pith  of  the  bearing  shoot,  au  as 
to  put  a  stop  to  vegetation.  The  stalks  and  atooes 
were  removed,  the  raisins  were  steeped  in  most  or 
good  wine,  and  then  trodden  or  subjected  to  the 
gentle  action  of  the  press.  The  quantity  of  jiucc 
which  flowed  forth  was  measnred,  and  an  ?ifaai 
quantity  of  water  added  to  the  pulpy  rewAuna 
which  was  %gain  pressed,  and  the  product  employed 
for  an  inferior  pastum  called  letundarium,  an  ex- 
pression exactly  analogous  to  the  inriputt  meotioa 
ed  above.  The  passum  of  Crete  was  most  pnied,* 
and  next  in  rank  were  those  of  Cilicia,  Africa,  Italy, 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  kinds  kavws 
as  Ptytkium  and  Mtlaaptytkium  possessor'  (he  pe 
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cnliar  flavour  of  the  grape,  and  nm  that  of  wine ;  the 
ScybilUtei  from  Galatia  and  the  Haluntium  from 
Sicily,  in  like  manner,  tasted  like  must.  The  ((rapes 
most  suitable  for  passum  were  those  which  ripened 
early,  especially  the  varieties  Apiana  (called  by  the 
Greeks  Sticha),  Scirjiula,  and  Ptilhia.^ 

The  Greeks  recognised  three  colours  in  wines : 
Ttd  {ju7La{),  uhite,  i.  e.,  pale  straw-coIouT  (Xtvxof), 
end  brown  or  amber-coloured  {xipfiof).*  Pliny  dis- 
tinguishes four :  aUnu,  answering  to  XrvKo^,  fulviu 
tc  Kij>l)6i,  whUe  /leAof  is  subdivided  into  tanguinetu 
tnd  nigtr,  the  former  being  doubtless  applied  to 
bright,  glowing  wines,  like  Tent  and  Burgundy, 
while  the  rtiger  or  ata*  would  resemble  Port.  In 
the  ordinary  Greek  authors  the  epithet  ipvdpSt  is  as 
common  as /trXof,  and  will  represent  the  Mangvineut. 

We  have  seen  that  wine  intended  for  keeping 
was  racked  off  from  the  dolia  into  ampboiae.  When 
it  was  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  transport 
it  from  one  place  to  another,  or  when  carried  by 
travellers  on  a  journey,  it  was  contained  in  bags 
made  of  goatskin  (iaxol,  utra),  well  pitched  over,  so 
as  to  make  the  seams  perfectly  tight.  The  cut  be- 
low, from  a  bronze  found  at  Herci^neum,*  exhibits 
a  Silenus  astride  upon  one  of  them.    When  the 


quantity  was  large,  a  number  of  hides  were  sewed 
together,  and  the  leathern  tun  thus  constructed  car- 
ried from  place  to  place  in  a  cart,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration  on  page  64.* 

As  the  process  of  wln»-making  among  the  an- 
cients was  based  upon  no  fixed  principles,  and  for 
the  most  part  conducted  in  a  most  tmacientific  man- 
ner, it  was  found  necessary,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  finest  varieties,  to  have  recourse  to  various  de- 
vices for  preventing  or  correcting  acidity,  heighten- 
ing the  flavour,  and  increasing  the  durability  of  the 
second  growths.  This  subject  was  reduced  to  a 
regular  system  by  the  Greeks :  Pliny  mentions  four 
authors  who  had  written  formal  treatises,  and  the 
luthors  of  the  Geoponic  collection,  together  with 
Oato,  Varro,  and  Columella,  supply  a  multitude  of 
jreeepts  upon  the  same  topic.  The  object  in  view 
was  accomplished  sometimes  by  merely  mixing  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wine  together,  but  more  frequently 
by  throwing  into  the  doUa  or  amphorte  various  con- 
diments or  seasonings  {iprvatit,  medicamina,  condi- 
tur<t).  When  two  wines  were  mixed  together,  those 
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were  selected  which  powessed  opposite  good  qvM> 
ties  and  defectr.' 

The  principal  substances  employed  as  amdUvra 
were,  1.  sea- water;  2.  turpentine,  either  pure  or  ill 
the  form  of  pitch  (pix),  tar  (pix  liquida),  or  resin  (>«• 
nna) ;  3.  lime,  in  the  form  of  gypsum,  burned  marble^ 
or  cidcined  shells ;  4.  inspissated  must ;  6.  aromatic 
herbs,  spices,  and  gums;  and  these  were  uaod 
either  singly,  or  cooked  up  into  a  groat  variety  ol 
complicated  confection*. 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  customary  to 
line  the  interior  of  both  the  dolia  and  the  amphora 
with  a  coating  of  pitch ;  but,  besides  this,  it  was 
common  to  add  this  substance,  or  resin  in  powder, 
to  the  must  during  the  fermentation,  from  a  convic- 
tion that  it  not  only  rendered  the  wine  more  full 
bodied,  but  also  communicated  an  agreeable  bouquet, 
together  with  a  certain  degree  of  raciness  or  pi- 
quancy.* Wins  of  this  sort,  however,  when  new 
{novUium  rehnaium),  was  accounted  unwholesome, 
and  apt  to  induce  headache  and  giddiness.  From 
this  circumstance  it  was  denominated  crapula,  and 
was  itself  found  to  be  serviceable  in  checking  th« 
fermentatioii  of  the  must  when  too  violent. 

It  most  be  remembered,  that  when  the  vinous  fer 
mentation  is  not  well  regulated,  it  is  apt  to  be  re- 
newed, in  which  case  a  fresh  chemical  change  takes 
place,  and  the  wine  is  converted  into  vinegar  (dfof, 
acetum),  and  this  acid,  again,  if  exposed  to  the  air, 
loses  its  properties,  and  becomes  perfectly  insipid, 
in  which  form  it  was  called  tappa  by  the  Romans, 
who  used  the  word  figuratively  for  a  worthlraa 
blockhead. 

Now  the  great  majority  of  inferior  wines,  being 
thin  and  watery,  and  containing  little  alcohol,  are 
constantly  liable  to  undergo  these  changes,  and 
hence  the  disposition  to  acescenoe  was  closely 
watched,  and  combated  as  far  as  possible.  With 
this  view  those  substances  were  thrown  into  the 
dolia  which  it  was  known  would  neutralize  any 
2u;id  which  might  be  formed,  such  as  vegetable  ash- 
es whksb  contain  an  alkali,  gypsum,  and  pare  lime, 
besides  which  we  find  a  long  list  of  articles,  which 
must  be  regarded  a*  preventives  rather  than  cor- 
rectives, such  as  the  various  preparations  of  turpei,- 
tine  already  noticed,  almonds,  raisins  steeped  in 
must,  parohed  salt,  goats'-milk,  cedar-cones,  gall- 
nuts,  blazing  pine-torches,  or  red-hot  irons  quenched 
in  the  liquid,  and  a  multitude  of  others.'  But,  in 
addition  to  these,  which  are  all  harmless,  we  find 
some  traces  of  the  use  of  the  highly-poisonous  salts 
of  lead  for  the  same  purpose,*  a  practice  which 
produced  the  most  fatal  consequences  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  was  prohibited  by  a  seriep  of  the  most 
stringent  enactments.* 

Dmutum  also  was  employed  to  a  great  extent ; 
but,  being  itself  liable  to  turn  sour,  it  was  not  used 
until  its  soundness  bad  been  tested  by  keeping  it  for 
a  year.  It  was  then  introduced,  either  in  its  simple 
state,  in  the  proportion  of  a  sextarius  to  the  ampho- 
ra, that  is,  of  1  to  48,  or  it  was  combined  with  a 
great  variety  of  aromatics,  according  to  a  prescrip- 
tion furnished  by  Coltunella.*  In  this  receipt,  and 
others  of  the  same  kind,  the  various  herbs  were  in- 
tended to  give  additional  efficacy  to  the  nourishing 
powera  of  the  defrutum,  and  great  pains  were  taken 
to  prevent  them  from  affecting  the  taste  of  the  wine. 
But  from  a  very  early  period  it  was  customary  to 
flavour  wine  highly  by  a  large  admixture  of  per- 
fumes, plants,  and  spices.  We  find  a  spiced  drink 
{ii  ipo/tuTuv  KaraaKeva^d/ievo^)  noticed  under  the 
name  of  rpifi/ia  by  Athensus  and  the  writers  of  the 
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new  eatataj,*  and  for  the  whole  class  Pliny  has  the 
general  term  aromatUe*.* 

There  was  another  and  vei^  numerous  Tamily  of 
wines,  entitled  olvoi  iyieivoi,  into  which  drugs  were 
introduced  to  produce  medicinal  effects.  Such  were 
n'num  marrubii  (horehoond)  for  coughs ;  the  tciUilet 
(squill-wine),  to  assist  digestion,  promote  expectora- 
tion, and  act  as  a  gentle  tonic ;  abriiukila  (wine  of 
wormwood),  corresponding  to  the  modern  termulh ; 
and,  above  all,  the  myrtUa  (myrtleberry-wine), 
which  possessed  innumerable  virtues.' 

Pliny,  under  the  bead  of  vinajictitia,  includes  not 
only  the  ohoi  iyutvoi,  but  a  vast  number  of  oth- 
ers, bearing  a  strong  analogy  to  our  British  home- 
made wines,  such  as  cowslip,  ginger,  eiderbeny, 
and  the  like ;  and  as  we  manufacture  Cbamp^e  out 
of  gooseberries,  so  the  Italians  had  their  imitations 
of  ibe  costly  vintages  of  the  most  favoured  Asiatic 
isles.  These  vina  fictitia  were,  as  may  be  imagined, 
almost  countless,  every  variety  of  fruit,  flower, 
vegetable,  shrub,  and  perfume  being  put  in  requisi- 
tion :  fig^  cornels,  medlars,  roses,  asparagus,  pars- 
ley, radishes,  laurels,  junipers,  cassia,  cinnamon, 
saffron,  nard,  malobathnim,  afford  but  a  small  sam- 
ple. It  must  be  remarked  that  there  was  one  ma- 
terial difference  between  the  method  followed  by  the 
Greeks  and  that  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  cooking 
these  potions.  The  former  included  the  drug,  or 
whatever  it  might  be,  in  a  bag,  which  was  suspend- 
ed in  a  jar  of  wine,  and  allowed  to  remain  as  long 
as  was  thought  necessary ;  the  latter  mixed  the 
flavouring  ingredient  with  the  sweet  mast,  and  fer- 
mented them  together,  thus  obtaining  a  much  more 
powerful  extract ;  and  this  is  the  plan  pursued  for 
British  wines,  except  that  we  are  obUged  to  sub- 
stitute sugar  and  water  for  grape-jntce.* 

But  not  only  were  spices,  fragrant  roots,  leaves, 
and  gums  steeped  in  wine  or  incorporated  during 
fermentation,  but  even  the  precious  perfumed  es- 
sential oils  {unguerUa)  were  mixed  with  it  before  it 
was  drunk.  The  Greeks  were  exceedingly  partial 
to  this  kind  of  drink.*  We  also  learn  from  .£lian* 
that  it  was  named  uy/i(iivinK,  which  seems  to  be  the 
same  with  the  /iv^iviK  of  Poseidippus,'  the  /n#tvi7 
of  Hesychius,  the  /tvpiv^t  of  PoUnz,*  and  the  ntur- 
rhina  of  Plautus.'  The  Romans  were  not  slow  to 
follow  the  example  set  them,  valuing  bitterness  so 
highly,  says  Pliny,"  that  they  were  resolved  to  enjoy 
costly  perfumes  with  two  senses,  and  hence  the  ex- 
pressions "/o/ia/a  niit"  in  Martiid,"  and  "pajuta 
mero  tpunuuU  unguatta  FaUrno"  in  Juvenal.'* 

In  a  more  primitive  age  we  detect  the  same  fond- 
ness for  the  admixture  of  something  extraneous. 
Hecamede,  when  preparing  a  draught  for  Nestor, 
fills  his  cup  with  Pramnian  wine,  over  which  she 
grates  goat-milk  cheese,  and  sprinkles  the  whole 
with  Soar,"  the  latter  being  a  common  addition  at  a 
much  later  epoch.'*  So,  also,  the  draught  adminis- 
tered by  Circe  consisted  of  wine,  cheese,  and  hon- 
ey; and,  according  to  Theophrastns,"  the  wine 
drunk  in  the  prytaneum  of  the  Thasians  was  ren- 
dered delicious  by  their  throwing  into  the  jar  which 
contained  it  a  coke  of  wheaten  flour  kneaded  up 
with  honey.«« 

This  leads  us  on  to  notice  the  most  generally 
popular  of  all  these  compound  beverages,  the  oiv&icAt 
of  the  Greeks,  the  mulrum  of  the  Romans.  This 
was  of  two  kinds ;  in  the  one  honey  was  mixed 
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wHh  wine,  in  the  other  with  most.  The  &>nBei 
was  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  legeodiij 
beroAristeus,  the  first  cultivator  of  bees,'  and  wis 
considered  most  perfect  and  palatable  vrfaen  made 
of  some  old,  rough  (faisterun)  wine,  such  as  Massie 
or  Falemian  (although  Horace  objects  to  the  latter 
for  this  purpose*),  and  new  Attic  honey.*  Tb» 
proportions,  as  stated  in  the  Geoponic  eoDectio» 
were  four,  by  measure,  of  wine  to  one  of  honey 
and  various  spices  and  perfumes,  such  as  myrrh. 
cassia,  costum,  maloba^rum,  mrd,  and  pepper 
might  be  added.  The  second  kind,  the  tmomulmm 
of  Isidorus,*  according  to  the  Greek  antborities,' 
was  made  of  must  evaporated  to  one  half  of  its 
original  bulk,  Attic  honey  being  added  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  ten.  This,  therefore,  was  merely 
a  very  rich  fruit  sirup  in  no  way  allied  to  wine. 
The  virtues  of  mulsum  are  detailed  by  Pliny  ;*  it 
was  considered  the  most  appropriate  draught  upon 
an  empty  stomach,  and  was  therefore  swallowed 
immediately  before  the  regular  business  of  a  reput 
began,'  and  hence  the  whet  {guttalio)  coming  beWe 
the  cup  of  mulsum  was  called  the  yrotmtlm.*  We 
infer  from  Plautus'  that  mulmm  was  given  at  a  tri- 
umph by  the  imperator  to  his  soldiers. 

Mulrum  (sc.  n'num)  or  (AvojuXi  is  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  ttaiUa  (sc.  aqua).  The  latter,  or  vuai. 
being  made  of  honey  and  water  mixed  and  ferment- 
ed, is  the  ueXtKpaTov  or  iip^uXt  of  the  Greeks,"  al 
though  Pollux  confounds"  luXixpaTov  with  oiaifuii 
Again,  v<t/>a^Xov"  or  kyiromdum"  was  cider ;  bfi- 
lith}*  was  a  compound  of  vinegar,  honey,  salt,  aiMl 
pure  water,  boiled  together  and  kept  for  a  km 
time ;  jioioueXt  was  a  mere  confection  of  expressed 
juice  of  rose-leaves  and  honey." 

The  ancients  considered  old  wine  not  only  mora 
grateful  to  the  palate,  but  also  more  wholesoiue  aad 
invigorating ;"  and,  curiously  enough,  Pliny  seems 
to  suppose  that  it  grew  more  strong  and  fiery  by 
age,  in  consequence  of  the  dissipation  of  the  watery 
particles."  (Generally  speaking,  the  Greek  wines  do 
not  seem  to  have  required  a  long  time  to  ripen. 
Nestor,  in  the  Odyssee,  indeed,  drinks  wine  ten 
years  old,"  and  wine  kept  for  sixteen  years  is  im- 
dentally  mentioned  by  Athensus ;"  but  the  oob- 
noisseurs  under  the  Empire  pronounced  that  all 
transmarine  wines  arrived  at  a  moderate  degree  of 
maturity  {ad  veiuttatem  nudiam)  in  six  or  seven." 
Many  of  ^e  Italian  varieties,  however,  as  we  shaB 
see  below,  required  to  be  kept  for  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  before  they  were  drinkable  (which  is  now 
considered  ample  for  our  strongest  Ports),  and  evea 
the  humble  growths  of  Sabinum  were  stored  uy  fe 
from  four  to  fifteen."  Hence  it  becam<;  a  matter  of 
importance  to  hasten,  if  possible,  the  natural  pto- 
cess.  This  was  attempted  in  various  ways,  some- 
times by  elaborate  condiments,"  sometimes  by  sink- 
ing vessels  containing  the  must  in  the  sea,  by 
which  an  artificial  meUowness  was  induced  {pracet 
vettuUu),  and  the  wine,  in  consequence,  termed 
tkaUunUs" ;  but  more  usually  by  the  appUcatioo 
of  beat.**  Thus  it  was  customary  to  expose  Um 
amphorffi  for  some  years  to  the  full  fervour  of  ihs 
sun's  rays,  or  to  construct  the  apotkeca  in  such  • 
manner  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  hot  air  amd  smote 
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ti  the  baih  fiirnaces,'  and  hence  the  name  ftmaria 
applied  to  such  apartments,  and  the  phrases  funm- 
t»t,furtiMm  bibere,  ftUigme  lata  in  reference  to  the 
wines.'  If  the  operation  was  not  condneted  with 
care,  and  the  amphore  not  stoppered  down  perfect- 
ly tight,  a  disagreeable  effect  would  be  pix)duoed  on 
the  contents ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  such  care- 
lessness that  Martial  pours  forth  his  maledictions 
•o  the  fumaria  of  Marseilles.' 

The  year  B.C.  121  is  said  to  have  been  a  season 
tiogularly  favonrable  to  all  the  productions  of  the 
(aith  ;  from  the  great  heat  of  the  autumn,  the  wine 
was  of  an  unprecedented  quality,  and  remained 
long  celebrated  as  the  vtnum  Oftmanum,  from  L. 
Opiuius,  the  consul  of  that  year,  who  slew  Caios 
Gracchus.  A  great  quantity  had  been  treasured  up, 
and  sedulously  preserved,  so  that  samples  were  still 
in  existence  in  the  days  of  the  elder  Pliny,  nearly 
two  hundred  years  afterward.  It  was  reduced,  he 
says,  to  the  consistence  of  rough  honey,  and,  like 
other  very  old  wines,  so  strong,  and  harsh,  and  bit- 
ter as  to  be  undrinkable  until  largely  diluted  with 
water.  Such  wines,  however,  he  adds,  were  use- 
ful for  flavouring  others  when  mixed  in  small  quan- 
tities. 

Our  most  ducct  information  with  regard  to  the 
price  of  common  wine  in  Italy  is  derived  from  Col- 
nmella,*  who  reckons  that  the  lowest  market  price 
of  the  most  ordinary  quality  was  300  sesterces  for 
40  amc,  that  is,  16  sesterces  for  the  amphora,  or 
6d.  a  gallon  nearly.  At  a  much  earlier  date,  the 
triumph  of  L.  Metellus  during  the  first  Punic  war 
(B.C.  250),  wine  was  sold  at  the  rate  of  8  asses  the 
amphora  ;*  and  in  the  year  B.C.  89,  the  censors  P.  li- 
cinius  Crassus  and  L.  Julius  Cnsar  issued  a  proc- 
lamation that  no  one  should  sell  Greek  and  Amine- 
an  wine  at  so  high  a  rate  as  8  asses  the  ampboia ; 
but  this  was  probably  intended  as  a  prohibition  to 
their  being  sold  at  all,  in  order  to  check  the  taste 
then  beginning  to  display  itself  for  foreign  luxuries, 
for  we  find  that  at  the  same  time  they  positively 
forbade  the  use  of  exotic  unguents.* 

The  price  of  native  wine  at  Athens  was  four 
drachmas  for  the  metretes,  that  is,  about  4id.  the 
gallon,  when  necessaries  were  dear,  and  Bockh  con- 
siders that  we  may  assume  one  half  of  this  sum  as 
the  average  of  cheaper  times.  In  fact,  we  find,  in 
an  agreement  in  Demosthenes,'  300  casks  (xspd^ta) 
of  Mendcan  wine,  which  we  know  was  used  at  the 
most  sumptuous  Macedonian  entertainments,*  val- 
ued at  600  drachmas,  which  gives  two  drachmas  for 
the  metretes,  or  little  more  than  id.  a  gallon ;  but 
•till  more  astonishing  is  the  marvellous  cheapness 
of  Lusitanian  wine,  of  which  more  than  ten  gal- 
lons were  sold  for  9d.  On  the  other  hand,  high  pri- 
ces were  given  freely  for  the  varieties  held  in  es- 
teem, since  as  early  as  the  time  of  Socrates  a  me- 
tretes of  Chian  sold  for  a  mina.* 

With  respect  to  the  way  in  which  wine  was 
drunk,  and  the  customs  observed  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  at  their  drinking  entertainments,  the  read- 
er is  referred  to  the  article  Svmpomiim. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  name  the  most  es- 
teemed wines,  and  to  point  out  their  localities ;  but 
our  limits  will  allow  us  to  enumerate  none  bnt  the 
anost  celebrated.  As  far  as  those  of  Greece  are 
concerned,  oar  information  is  scanty,  since  in  the 
a'der  writers  we  find  but  a  small  number  defined  by 
itpecifio  appellations,  the  general  term  olvor  usnally 
standing  alone  without  any  distinguishing  epithet. 
The  wine  of  roost  early  celebrity  was  that  which 


the  minister  of  ApoUo,  Karon,  who  dwelt  upoa  (he 
skirts  of  Thracian  Ismarua,  gave  to  Ulysses.  It 
was  red  {ipvOfmi)  and  honey-sweet  (/uiitiiia),  so 
preciooa  that  it  was  unknown  to  all  in  the  mansion 
save  the  wife  of  the  priest  and  one  trusty  house 
keeper ;  so  strong  that  a  single  cup  was  mingM 
with  twenty  of  water ;  so  fragrant  that  even  when 
thus  diluted  it  diffused  a  divine  and  most  temptinii 
perfume.'  Pliny'  asserts  that  wine  endowed  with 
similar  noble  properties  was  produced  in  the  same 
region  in  his  own  day.  Homer  mentions  also,  more 
than  once,*  fVammoa  viiite  (olvoc  Upofivelocy,  an  ep 
ithet  which  is  variously  interpreted  by  certain  di( 
ferent  writers.*  In  after  times  a  wine  bearing  thr. 
scuue  name  was  produced  in  the  island  of  Icaria, 
around  the  hill  village  of  Latorea  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ephesus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Symma  near  the 
shrine  of  Cybele,  and  in  Lesbos.*  The  Pramniau 
of  Icaria  is  characterized  by  Eparchides  as  dry 
(oKAirfMf),  harsh  (aitmipot),  astringent,  and  remark- 
ably strong ;  qualities  which,  according  to  Aristoph- 
anes, rendered  it  particularly  unpalatable  to  the 
Athenians.* 

But  the  wines  of  greatest  renown  during  the  brill- 
iant period  of  Grecian  history  and  after  the  Roman 
conquest  were  grown  in  the  islands  of  Thasos, 
Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Cos,  and  in  a  few  favoured  spots 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia,'  such  as  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Tmolus,  the  ridge  which  separates  the 
valley  of  the  Hermus  from  that  of  the  Cayster,* 
Mount  Messogis,  which  divides  the  tributaries  of 
the  OijMer  from  those  of  the  Meander,*  the  voloanio 
region  of  the  Catacecaumene,"  which  still  retains  its 
fame,"  the  environs  of  Ephesus,"  of  Cnidus,"  of  Mi- 
letus," and  of  Clazomente."  Among  these  the  first 
place  seems  to  have  been  by  general  consent  conce- 
ded to  the  Cltum,  of  which  the  most  delicious  varie- 
ties were  brought  <rom  the  heights  of  Ariusium,  in 
the  central  parts,"  and  from  the  promontory  of  Pba- 
ne,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island."  The 
TTuuian  and  Letbian  occupied  the  second  place, 
and  the  Coon  disputed  the  palm  with  them."  In 
Leabos  the  most  highly  prized  vineyards  were 
around  Mytilene"  and  Methymna.**  Pliny,"  who 
gives  the  preference  over  all  others  to  the  CUzame- 
man,  says  that  the  Lesbian  had  naturally  a  taste  of 
salt  water,  while  the  epithet  "  Innocens,"  applied  by 
Horace,  seems  to  point  out  that  it  was  light  and 
wholesome.  . 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  there  is  no  founda- 
tion whatever  for  the  remark  that  the  finest  Greek 
wines,  especially  the  products  of  the  islands  in  the 
.£gean  and  Ionian  seas,  belonged,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  luscious  sweet  class.  The  very  reverse 
is  proved  by  the  epithets  ovcrrifpoc  aK^i^pd^,  Xcrrvf, 
and  the  like,  applied  to  a  great  number,  while  yXo 
Kit  and  yXw^uv  are  designations  comparatively 
rare,  except  in  the  vague  language  of  poetry.  "  Vi 
num  omne  ivlce  numu  oimaivm,"  says  Pliny  ;**  and 
the  ancients  appear  to  have  been  fully  sensible  that 
sweet  wines  could  not  be  swallowed  either  with 
pleasure  or  safety  except  in  small  quantities.  The 
mistake  has  arisen  from  not  perceiving  that  the  ex- 
pressions olvot  yAuOTf  and  oJvof  ^diic  are  by  no 
means  necessarily  synon3rmous.  The  former  signi- 
fies wine  potUively  noett,  the  latter  wine  agreeable 
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to  tti<>  taste  from  the  abtencc  of  oddity,  in  most 
eases  indicating  notliing  more  than  louvii  teine. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  the  most  noble  Italian 
wines,  with  a  very  lew  exceptions,  were  deriTed 
from  Latium  and  Campania,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
grew  within  &  short  distance  of  the  sea.  "  The 
whole  of  these  places,"  says  Strabo,'  when  descri- 
bing this  coast,  "  yield  excellent  wine ;  among  the 
most  celebrated  are  the  Ctecuban,  the  Fundanian, 
the  Setinian,  and  so,  also,  are  the  Faleroian,  the  Al- 
ban,  and  the  Statinian."  But  the  classification 
adopted  by  Pliny*  will  prove  our  best  guide,  and 
this  we  shall  follow  to  a  certain  extent. 

In  the  first  rank,  then,  we  must  place  the  Setinum, 
which  fairly  deserves  the  title  of  imperial,  since  it 
was  the  chosen  beverage  of  Augustus  and  most  of 
his  courtiers.  If  grew  upon  the  hills  of  Setia,  above 
Forum  Appii,  looking  down  upon  the  Poraptine 
marshes  {Peitduta  Pomptino*  qiut  tpeclat  Setia  cam- 
poi').  Before  the  age  of  Augustus,  the  Cacubum 
was  the  most  prized  of  all.  It  grew  in  the  poplar 
swamps  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Amycls,  close  to 
Fundi.*  In  the  time  of  Pliny  its  reputation  was  en- 
tirely gone,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  careless- 
ness of  the  cultivators,  and  partly  fi-om  its  proper 
soil,  originally  a  very  limited  space,  having  been  cut 
up  by  the  canal  of  Nero,  extending  from  Bale  to  Os- 
tia.  Galen*  represents  it  as  generous,  full-bodied, 
and  heady,  not  arriving  at  maturity  until  it  had  been 
kept  for  many  years.* 

The  second  rank  was  occupied  by  the  Falermim,  of 
which  the  Fauttianum  was  the  most  choice  variety, 
having  gained  its  character  from  the  care  and  skill 
exercised  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vines ;  but  when 
Pliny  wrote,  it  was  beginning  to  fall  in  public  esti- 
mation, in  consequence  of  the  growers  being  more 
solicitous  about  quantity  than  quality,  just  as  was 
the  case  with  Madeira  a  few  years  ago.  The  Faler- 
niu  ager,  concerning  the  precise  limits  of  which  there 
have  been  many  controversies,  commenced  at  the 
Pons  Campanus,  on  the  left  hand  of  those  journey- 
ing towards  the  Urbana  Colonia  of  Sulla,  the  Faut- 
lianui  ager  at  a  village  about  six  miles  from  Sinues- 
sa,  so  that  the  whole  district  in  question  may  be  re- 
garded as  stretching  from  the  Massic  hills  to  the  river 
Vulturnus.  Falemian  became  fit  for  drinking  in  ten 
years,  and  might  be  used  until  twenty  years  old, 
but  when  kept  longer  gave  headaches,  and  proved 
injurious  to  the  nervous  system.  Pliny  distinguish- 
es three  kinds,  the  rough  {auaUrum),  the  sweet 
(duke),  and  the  thin  Uenue).  Galen'  two  only,  the 
rough  (aitmipdt)  and  the  sweetish  (yXvKoitni). 
When  the  south  wind  prevailed  during  the  season 
of  the  vintage,  the  wine  was  sweetish  and  daricer  in 
colour  (jit^vrepot),  but  if  the  grapes  were  gathered 
during  weather  of  a  difl^erent  description,  it  was 
rough,  and  tawny  or  amber-coloured  liufi/i6{).  The 
ordinary  appearance  of  Falemian,  which  has  been 
made  a  thence  of  considerable  discussion,  seems  to 
be  determined  by  a  passage  in  Pliny,*  in  which  we 
are  informed  that  the  finest  amber  was  named  fo- 
lema.  Others  arranged  the  varieties  differently: 
that  which  grew  upon  the  hilltops  they  called  Cau- 
ctnum ;  that  on  the  middle  slopes,  Faiutianum ;  that 
on  the  plain,  Falemum.' 

In  the  third  rank  was  the  Albamim,  from  the 
Mons  Albanus  (jlfon*  Juleiu"),  of  various  kinds, 
very  sweet  (praduke),  sweetish  (yiMKoiuv),  rough," 
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and  sharp  (iu^uitac),  it  was  invigoiatiog  (a 
utile),  and  in  perfection  after  being  kept  for  fifieec 
years.*  Here,  too,  we  place  the  Sirrenlinnm,  fras 
the  promontory  forming  the  southern  horj  of  ibe 
Bay  of  Naples,  which  was  not  drinkable  until  it  had 
been  kept  for  five-and-twenty  years ;  for,  being  desti- 
tute of  richness  (uXcn^f),  and  very  dry  (^o^^tof),  it  re- 
quired a  long  time  to  ripen,  but  was  strongly  rec«i» 
mended  to  convalescents,  on  account  of  its  thtnnea 
and  wholesomeness.  Galen,  however,  was  of  ops- 
ion  that  it  agreed  with  those  only  who  were  aoecs- 
tomed  to  use  it  constantly ;  Tiberius  was  wtiot  ic 
say  that  the  physicians  had  conspired  to  digiiil) 
what  was  only  generout  vinegar;  while  his  success- 
or Caligula  styled  it  nolnlit  vappa*  Of  equal  rep- 
utation were  the  Matticum,  fmta  the  hills  vrhiek 
formed  the  boundary  between  Latium  and  Camp*- 
nia,  although  somewhat  harsh,  as  would  seem  from 
the  precautions  recommended  by  the  epicure  in 
Horace,'  and  the  Gauranum,  from  the  ridge  abore 
Baias  and  Puteoli,  produced  in  small  quantity,  bat 
of  very  high  quality,  full  bodied  (evrtwof),  and  thick 
{mlxvt).*  In  the  same  class  are  to  be  incloded  tbe 
Caienum  from  Cales,  and  the  Fundaxum  from  Fm- 
di.  Both  had  formerly  held  a  higher  place  ;  **  bat 
vineyards,"  moralizes  Pliny, "  as  well  as  states,  bavie 
their  periods  of  rise,  of  gloiy,  and  of  fall."  Hm 
Caienum  was  light  ((o£^),  and  better  for  the  stom- 
ach than  Falemian  ;  the  Fundanum  was  full  bodied 
(eilrwof)  and  nourishing,  but  apt  to  attack  boUi 
stomach  and  head,  therefore  little  sought  after  at 
banquets.*  This  list  is  closed  by  the  VeHtenmam, 
Privematinum,  and  Signinum,  from  Vditrs,  Priver- 
num,  and  Signia,  towns  on  the  Volscian  hills ;  the 
first  was  a  sound  wine,  but  had  this  peculiarity,  that 
it  always  tasted  as  if  mixed  with  some  foreign  sub- 
stance ;  the  second  was  thin  and  pleasant ;  the  UsI 
was  looked  upon  only  in  the  light  of  a  medieioe, 
valuable  fur  its  astringent  qualities.*  We  may  safe- 
ly bring  in  one  more,  the  Formianum,  from  the  Gall 
of  Caieta  (Lattrygonia  Bacckut  in  antBiora'),  asso- 
ciated by  Horace  with  the  Cscuban,  Falemian,  and 
Calenian,*  and  compared  by  Galen*  to  the  Priverna 
tinum  and  Rheginum,  but  richer  (TUirapuTipof),  and 
ripening  quickly. 

The  fourth  rank  contained  the  Mamertinum,  froa 
the  neighbourhood  of  Messana,  first  brought  into 
fashion  by  Julius  Cesar.  The  finest,  called  Ptt*U- 
num  ('luraUvof**),  fiom  the  fields  nearest  to  the 
mainland,  was  sound  (iiSvc),  light,  ami,  at  the  same 
time,  not  without  body.  The  TaKrometatatacm  was 
frequently  substituted  fraudulently  for  the  Mamerti 
num,  which  it  resembled." 

Of  the  wines  in  Southern  Gam,  that  of  Baterr» 
alone  bore  a  high  character.  The  rest  were  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  in  consequence  of  the  noto- 
rious frauds  of  the  dealers  in  the  province,  who  tat- 
ried  on  the  business  of  adulteration  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  did  not  scruple  to  have  recourse  to  noxiooi 
drugs.  Among  other  things,  it  was  known  that 
they  purchased  aloes  to  heighten  the  flaTour  and 
improve  the  colour  of  their  merehandise,  and  con- 
ducted the  process  rf  artificial  ripening  so  unskiUU- 
ly  as  to  impart  a  taste  of  smoke,  which  called  fimh, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  the  malediction  of  Martial 
on  the  fumaria  of  Marseilles." 

The  produce  of  the  Balearic  Isles  was  cranpared 
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k>  '.he  first  growths  of  Italy,  and  the  same  praise 
was  shared  by  the  viDeyards  of  T^rraeo  and  Lauron, 
while  those  of  the  Laletani  were  not  so  much  famed 
for  the  quality  as  for  the  abundance  of  their  supply.' 

Returning  to  the  East,  several  districts  of  Pontan, 
Paplilagonia,  and  Bithynia,  Lamspacus  on  the  Hel- 
lespont, Telmtisus  in  Caria,  Cyprus,  Tripolis,  Beiy- 
tos,  and  Tyre,  all  claimed  distinction,  and,  above 
all,  the  Chalybonium,  originally  from  Berea,  but 
■ftierward  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus 
also,  was  the  chosen  and  only  drink  of  the  Great 
King,*  to  which  we  may  join,  the  Babylonium,  called 
nectar  by  Chaereus,*  and  the  Bi6Xivo(  from  Phoeni- 
cia, which  found  many  admirers.*  The  last  is  spo- 
ken of  elsewhere  as  'ijhracian,  or  Grecian,  or  Sicil- 
ian, which  may  have  arisen  from  the  sane  grape 
baving  been  disseminated  through  these  countries.' 

Pcssing  on,  in  the  last  place,  to  Egypt,  where,  ac- 
oording  to  Hellanicus,  the  vine  was  first  discovered, 
the  Manoticum,  from  near  Alexandrea,  demands  our 
attention.  It  is  highly  extolled  by  Athensos,  being 
-.vhite,  sweet,  fragrant,  light  (Xenrb^),  circulating 
quickly  tlirough  the  frame,  and  not  flying  to  the 
head ;  but  superior  even  to  this  was  the  Tanioticum, 
to  named  from  a  long,  narrow,  sandy  ridge  (ro<w'o) 
near  the  westerii  extremity  of  the  Delta  ;  it  was 
aromatic,  slightly  astringent,  and  of  an  oily  consist- 
eocy,  which  disappeared  when  it  was  mixed  with 
water :  besides  these,  we  hear  of  the  Stbmnyticum, 
and  the  wine  of  Antylla,  a  town  not  far  from  Alex- 
andrea. Advancing  up  the  valley,  the  wine  of  the 
Thebais,  and  especially  of  Coptos,  was  so  thm  and 
easily  thrown  oS*  that  it  could  be  given  without  in- 
jury to  fever  patients ;  and  ascending  through  Nu- 
bia to  the  confluence  o(  the  Nile  with  the  Astapus, 
we  reach  Meroie,  whose  wine  has  been  immortalized 
by  Lucan.*  Martial  appears  to  have  held  them  all 
▼er;>  cheap,  since  he  pronounces  the  vinegar  of 
Egypt  better  than  its  wine.' 

We  read  of  several  wines  which  received  their 
designation,  not  from  the  region  to  which  they  be- 
longed, but  from  the  particular  kind  of  grape  from 
which  they  were  made,  or  from  some  circumstance 
connected  with  their  history  or  qualities.  Names 
belonging  to  the  former  class  were,  in  all  likelihood, 
bestowed  before  the  most  favoured  districts  were 
generally  known,  and  before  the  eflTects  produced 
upon  the  vine  by  change  of  soil  and  climate  bad 
been  accurately  observed  and  studied.  After  these 
■natters  were  better  understood,  habit  and  mercan- 
tile usage  would  tend  to  perpetuate  the  ancient  ap- 
pellation. Thus,  down  to  a  late  period,  we  hear  of 
the  Amineum  ('A^ivoiOf  olvo{'),  from  the  Aminea  ¥i- 
tu,  which  held  the  first  place  among  vines,  and  em- 
braced many  varieties,  carefully  discriminated  and 
cultivated  according  to  different  methods.*  It  was 
of  Gntcian  origin,  having  been  conveyed  by  a  Tbes- 
aalian  tribe  to  Italy  (a  story  which  would  seem  to 
refer  to  some  Pelasgian  migration),  and  reared 
chiefly  in  Campania  around  Naples,  and  in  the  Fa- 
lernus  ager.  Its  characteristic  excellence  was  the 
great  body  and  consequent  durability  of  its  wine 
iFirmissima  vina'*).  So,  in  like  manner,  the  yi/0toc 
olvo;,"  from  the  ftSia  afiireXot,"  which  Virgil  tells 
us"  was  particularly  suitable  for  pattunt,  and  the 
catrvtuf  (smoke- wine)  of  Plato  the  comic  poet,"  pre- 
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pared  in  greatest  perfection  netr  Beoeventua,  iron 
the  Kuweof  a/urcXot,  so  named  in  consequence  o( 
the  clusters  being  neither  white  nor  black,  bu'  ofav 
intermediate  dusky  or  smoky  hue.' 

On  the  other  band,  the  Xavplac,  on  whose  dirinf 
fragrance  Hermippus  descants  in  such  glowing  lan- 
guage,' is  simply  some  rich  wine  of  great  age. 
"toothless,  and  sere,  and  wondrous  old"  {biovrtif 
OVK  (x(JV,  fitn  aairpoc  . . .  yipuv  ye  dai/ioviu^).  The 
origin  of  the  title  avBoa/ua;  is  somewhat  more 
doubtful :  some  will  have  it  to  denote  wine  from  a 
sweet-smeHing  spot  ;♦  others  more  reasonably  refer 
it  to  the  "  bouquet"  of  the  wine  itself;'  according  to 
Phanias  of  Eresus,  in  one  passage,  it  was  a  com- 
pound formed  by  adding  one  part  of  seawater  to 
fiAy  of  must,  although  in  another  place  he  secma 
to  say  that  it  was  wine  obtained  from  grapes  gath- 
ered before  they  were  ripe,  in  which  case  it  might 
resemble  Champagne.* 

Those  who  desire  more  minute  details  upon  this 
very  extensive  subject  may  consult  the  Geoponie 
Collection,  books  iii.  to  viii.  inclusive;  the  whole 
of  the  14th  book  of  Pliny's  Natural  History,  togeth- 
er with  the  first  thirty  chapters  of  the  23d ;  the 
12th  book  of  Columella,  with  the  commentary  of 
Schneider  and  others  ;  the  2d  book  of  Virgil's 
Georgics,  with  the  remarks  of  Heyne,  Voss,  and  the 
old  grammarians ;  Galen,  i.,  9,  and  xii.,  4 ;  Pol- 
lux, vi.,  et  seq. ;  Athenseus,  lib.  i.  and  lib.  x. ;  be- 
sides which,  there  are  a  multitude  of  passages  in 
other  parts  of  the  above  authors,  in  Cato,  Varro, 
and  in  the  classics  generally,  which  bear  more  or 
less  upon  these  topics. 

Of  modern  writers  we  may  notice  particniarty, 
Prosper  Rendella,  Tractatut  de  Yinea,  Vindemia  et 
Vino,  Venet.,  1629. — Galeatius  Landrinus,  Quaatia 
de  Mixtiane  Yini  et  Aqua,  Ferrar.,  1593. — Andrea* 
Baccius,  De  Naturali  Vinonim  Hieloria,  Sec.,  Rom., 
1596.  —  De  Connvii*  Antwuorum,  &c.,  Gronov. 
Thes.  Graec.  Antiq. — Sir  Edward  Barry,  Obeerea 
lion*  on  the  Wine*  of  the  Ancient*,  Lond.,  1776.— 
Henderson,  History  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Wine*, 
Lond.,  1824.  Some  of  the  most  important  facta 
are  presented  in  a  condensed  form  in  Becker's  GiU- 
Ivu,  vol.  ii.,  p.  163-176,  and  p.  238-241,  and  Chari- 
lUes,  L,  456,  seq. 

VIOCURI.    (Vt<J.  Qdatl'orviri  VutKS.) 

•VrOLA  (lm>),  the  Violet.    ( Yid.  Ion.) 

VIRGA,  dim.  VIRGULA  0a6doc),  a  Rod  or 
Wand.  This  was  in  many  cases  the  emblem  of  a 
certain  rank  or  office :  being  carried,  for  example, 
by  the  Salii  (vid.  Ancile),  by  a  judge  or  civil  officer 
(see  woodcut,  p.  61),  a  herald  (vid.  Caddceus'),  and 
by  the  tridiniarcha  (vid.  Tbiclinium),  or  any  other 
person  who  had  to  exercise  authority  over  slaves.* 
The  use  of  the  rod  (paSiiieiv')  in  the  punishment 
of  Roman  citizens  was  abolished  by  the  lex  Porei* 
(p.  685).  In  the  fasces  a  number  of  rods  were 
bound  together. 

A  rod  was  used  to  thrash  the  smaller  kinds  of 
grain,  such  as  cummin."    (Yid.  Flaordm.) 

The  wand  was  also  the  common  instrument 
of  magical  display,  as  in  the  hand  of  Circe"  and 
of  Minerva."  To  do  anything  virgula  divina  waa 
to  do  it  iy  magic."  The  stripes  of  cloth  werx 
called  virgce.^*  (Yid.  Pallioji,  p.  718;  Tel*,  p.  . 
966.) 
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VIRGINES  VESTA'LES.  ( Vid.  Vb»talm  Vie- 
mim.) 
VIRIDATllUM.  (Kid.  HoRTO«,  p.  611) 
VIS.  Leges  were  passed  at  Rome  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  acts  of  violence.  The  lex  Plo- 
tia  or  Plautia  was  enacted  against  those  who  occu- 
pied public  places  and  carried  arms.'  The  lex 
proposed  by  the  consul  Q.  Catulus  on  this  subject, 
with  the  assistance  of  Plautius  the  tribnnus,  appears 
to  be  the  lex  Plotia.*  There  was  a  lex  Julia  of  the 
jictator  Ctesar  on  this  subject,  which  imposed  the 
penalty  of  exile  *  Two  Juliee  leges  were  passed  as 
to  this  matter  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  which  were 
respectively  entitled  De  Vi  Publics  and  Be  Vi  Pri- 
Tata.*  The  lex  De  Vi  Publica  did  not  apply,  as  the 
title  might  seem  to  import,  exclusively  to  acts 
against  the  public  peace,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
describe  it  very  accurately  except  by  enumerating 
its  chief  provisions.  The  collecting  of  arms  (amu, 
tela)  in  a  house  (domut)  or  in  a  villa  (agrme  in  vil- 
la), except  for  the'  purpose  of  hunting,  or  going  a 
ioumey  or  a  voyage,  was  in  itself  a  violation  of  the 
lex.  The  signification  of  the  word  tela  in  this  lex 
was  very  extensive.  The  punishment  for  the  viola- 
tion of  this  lex  was  aquc  et  ignis  interdictio,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  attacking  and  plundering  houses 
or  villas  with  an  armed  band,  in  which  case  the  pun- 
ishment was  death  ;  and  the  penalty  was  the  same 
for  carrying  off  a  woman,  married  or  unmarried. 
The  cases  enumerated  m  the  Digest  as  falling  with- 
in the  penalties  of  the  lex  Julia  De  Vi  Privata  are 
cases  where  the  act  was  of  less  atrocity ;  for  in- 
stance, if  a  man  got  a  number  of  men  together  for 
a  riot,  which  ended  in  the  beating  of  a  person,  but 
not  in  his  death,  he  came  within  the  penalties  of  the 
lex  De  Vi  Privata.  It  was  also  a  case  of  vis  priva- 
ta when  persons  combined  to  prevent  another  being 
brought  before  the  praetor.  The  senatus  consnltum 
Volusianum  extended  the  penalties  of  thelex  to  those 
who  maintained  another  in  his  suit  with  the  view 
of  sharing  any  advantage  that  might  result  from  it. 
The  peniUties  of  this  lex  were  the  loss  of  a  third 
part  of  the  offender's  property  ;  and  he  was  also  de- 
tlared  to  be  incapable  of  being  a  senator  or  decurio, 
or  a  judex  :  by  a  senatus  consultum,  the  name  of 
which  is  not  given,  he  was  incapacitated  from  en- 
joying any  honour,  quasi  infamis 

VIS  et  VIS  ARMATA.  There  was  an  interdict 
De  Vi  et  Vi  Annata,  which  applied  to  the  case  of  n 
man  who  was  forcibly  ejected  from  the  possession 
of  a  piece  of  ground  or  edifice  {qui  vi  dejeetu*  at). 
The  object  of  the  interdict  was  to  restore  the  party 
ejected  to  possession.'  ( Vid.  Intibdictdm.) 
VISCERA-TIO.  (Kid.  FoKUB.  p.  462.) 
•VISCUM  (if«f).  the  Mistletoe.    ( Vid.  Ixos.) 

VITIS.      (Vid.  ClHTOBIO.) 

•VITIS  (o^«Xof),  the  Vine.  "According  to 
iiprengel,  the  S/<ireXof  iypia  of  Dioscorides  is  the 
Taunts  communis;  the  XevK^,  the  Bryonia  dioica ; 
and  the  uiXaiva,  the  Bryonia  alba.  In  this  aocount 
of  them  he  copies  from  Dodonsius.  Stackhoose 
marks  the  first  as  the  Vaccinium  Vitit  Idaa;  but 
Schneider  doubts  whether  either  of  the  plants  re- 
ferred to  by  Sprengel  and  Stackhouse  apply  to  the 
description  of  it  given  by  Tbeopbrastns.  Dierbach 
marks  the  ^yp'a  as  being  either  the  Bryonia  dioiea 
or  Crelica.  The  u^ireAcf  oivo^6po{  is  the  Yilis  vtni- 
ftra,  L."  ( Vid.  Vindm,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
article.)* 

VITRUM  (CaXof),  Glass.  A  singular  amount  of 
ignorance  and  skepticism  long  prevailed  with  re- 
gard to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients  in 

I.  (Cie.  mi  t'jt.,  ii.,  M.— Id.,  Do  Barnip.  Knp.,  e.)—t.  (Cio., 
Pro  Cod., »  -  Salliut  in  Cio.,  Decl«».>— S.  (Cic,  Philip.,  i.,  0.) 
-4.  (Di». «  tit.  »,  7.)— 9.  (Dij.  43,  tit.  U.)-».  (Aduu,  Ap- 
mbJ..  •  r.  t^nXos.) 
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the  art  of  glass-making.  Some  asaerttd  tbat  it  mm 
to  be  regarded  as  exclusively  •  modem  inventiaab 
while  others,  unable  altogether  to  resist  the  masa 
of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  coDtented  tbemaelvea 
with  believing  that  the  substance  was  known  ool) 
ID  its  coarsest  and  rudest  form.  It  is  now  eieauiy 
demonstrated  to  have  been  in  common  nae  at  a  very 
remote  epoch.  Various  specimens  still  io  exiMr 
ence  prove  that  the  manufacture  had  in  aoiM 
branches  reached  a  point  of  perfection  to  «hie<i  r« 
cent  skill  has  not  yet  been  able  to  attain ;  and  al- 
though we  may  not  f^l  disposed  to  go  so  far  a* 
Winckelmann,*  who  contends  tbat  it  was  used  more 
generally,  and  for  a  greater  variety  of  parpoaea, 
in  the  old  world  than  among  ourselves,  yet,  when 
we  examine  the  numerous  collections  arranged  in 
all  great  public  museums,  we  must  feel  convinced 
that  it  was  employed  as  an  ordinary  material  for  all 
manner  of  domestic  utensils  by  the  Egyptiaaa, 
Greeks,  and  Romans. 

We  find  the  process  of  glass-blowing  diaUscdy 
represented  in  the  paintings  of  Beni  Hassan,  which, 
if  any  faith  can  be  reposed  in  the  interpretaUon  of  hi- 
eroglyphics according  to  the  Phonetic  system,  wet* 
executed  during  the  reign  of  Osirtasen  the  Firat, 
the  contemporary  of  Joseph,  and  his  immediate 
successors,  while  a  glass  bead  has  been  fooad  at 
Thebes  bearing  the  name  of  a  monarch  who  lived 
3300  years  ago,  about  the  time  of  the  Jewish  Ex- 
odus. Vases  also,  wine-bottles,  drinking-cops,  bu- 
gles, and  a  multitude  of  other  objects,  have  bee* 
discovered  in  sepulchres  and  attached  to  mnmmier 
both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt ;  and,  altboagh  i« 
most  cases  no  precise  date  can  be  affixed  to  these 
relics,  many  of  tbem  are  referred  by  the  moat  coib- 
petent  judges  to  a  very  early  period.* 

A  story  has  been  preserved  by  Pliny*  that  glaai 
was  first  discovered  accidentally  by  some  tmir^ 
chants,  who,  having  landed  on  the  Syrian  coast  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Belns,  and  being  onabie  ta 
find  stones  to  support  their  iHKiking-pots,  fetched  for 
this  purpose  from  their  ship  some  of  the  lumpa  of 
nitre  which  composed  the  cargo.  This  being  fused 
by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  united  with  the  sand  opoa 
which  it  rested,  and  formed  a  atream  of  vitrified 
matter.  No  conclosioa  can  be  drawn  from  this 
tale,  even  if  tme,  in  consequence  of  its  vagueness ; 
but  it  originated  in  the  fact  recorded  by  Strabo*  aad 
Josephue,*  that  the  sand  of  the  district  in  qoestioa 
was  esteemed  peculiarly  suitable  for  ^ass-making, 
and  exported  in  great  quantities  to  the  woriutbopa 
of  Sidon  and  Alexandrea,  long  the  most  famoos  ta 
the  ancient  wortd.  (See  Bamberger  and  Micbaelia 
on  the  Glass  of  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians,  Ccai- 
tnentar.  Soe.  Gotl.,  torn.  iv. — Heeren,  Ideen,  I.,  ii, 
p.  <M.)  Alexandrea  sostained  its  reputation  for 
many  centuries ;  Home  derived  a  great  portion  of 
its  supplies  from  this  source,  and  as  late  aa  the 
reign  of  Anrelius  we  find  the  manufacture  still 
flourishing.* 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  deciding  by  what 
Greek  author  glass  is  first  mentioned,  becanse  the 
term  taXor,  lil^  the  Hebrew  word  used  in  the  book 
of  Job,'  and  translated  in  tbe  LXX.  by  foylor,  unqoea- 
tionably  denotes  not  only  artificial  glass,  but  rock- 
crystal,  or,  indeed,  any  transparent  stooe  or  stone- 
like  substance.*  Thus  the  (cAor  of  Herodotus,*  in 
which  the  Ethiopians  encased  tbe  bodies  of  th^ 
dead,  cannot  be  glass,  although  imderstood  io  thia 
sense  by  Ctesias  and  Diodorus,"  for  we  are  ex 
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pi«MiT  told  thai  it  was  dug  in  abundance  oat  of  ihe 
earth ;  and  hence  commentators  have  conjectured 
that  rock-crystal,  oi  rock-salt,  or  amber,  or  Oriental 
alabastei,  or  some  bituminous  or  gummy  product 
might  be  indicated.  But  when  the  same  historian, 
In  bis  account  of  sacred  crocodiles,'  states  that  they 
were  decorated  with  earrings  made  of  melted  stone 
{upriiitara  re  Xi6iva  xora  Kot  xpicea  l(  rd  <5ro  Miv- 
rtf),  we  may  safely  conclude  that  he  intends  to  de- 
•cribe  some  vitreous  ornament  for  which  he  knew 
10  appropriate  name.  The  ai^paytt  idiUvii  and  afpa- 
fide  iaXira  of  an  Athenian  inscription  referred  to 
B.C.  39A,'  together  with  the  passage  in  Aristopha- 
nes,* wSiere  the  envoy  boasts  that  he  had  been 
drinking  with  the  great  kJng  "  ii  voUvuv  iKira/ta- 
Tov,"  decide  nothing,  especially  since  in  another 
comedjr*  Strepsiades  describes  a  iaXo{,  or  burning- 
glass,  as  a  transparent  stone  sold  in  the  shops  of 
apothecaries,  and  we  know  that  any  solid  diapha- 
nous substance  ground  into  the  form  of  a  lens 
would  produce  the  effect.  Setting  aside  the  two 
problems  with  regard  to  ^lass,  attributed  to  Aris- 
totle, as  confessedly  spurious,  we  at  length  find  a 
satisfactory  testimony  in  the  works  of  his  pupil  and 
successor  Theophrastus,  who  notices  the  circum- 
stance alluded  to  above  of  the  fitness  of  the  sand  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Belus  for  the  fabrication  of 
glass. 

Among  the  Latin  writers  Lucretius  appears  to  be 
the  first  in  whom  the  word  titntm  occurs  ;*  but  it 
must  have  been  well  known  to  his  countrymen  long 
before,  for  Cicero  names  it,  along  with  paper  and 
linen,  as  a  common  article  of  merchandise  brought 
from  Egypt.*  Scaurus,  in  his  odileship  (B.C.  68), 
made  a  display  of  it  such  as  was  never  witnessed 
even  in  after-times ;  for  the  scena  of  his  gorgeous 
theatre  was  divided  into  three  tiers,  of  which  the 
under  portion  was  of  marble,  the  upper  of  gilded 
wood,  and  the  middle  compartment  of  glass.'  In 
the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  it  is  constantly  in- 
troduced, both  directly  and  in  similes,  and  in  such 
terms  as  to  prove  that  it  was  an  object  with  which 
every  one  must  be  familiar.*  Strabo  declares  that  in 
his  day  a  small  drinking-cup  of  glass  might  be  pur- 
chased at  Rome  for  half  an  as  ;*  and  so  common  was 
it  in  the  time  of  Juvenal  and  Martial,  that  old  men 
and  women  made  a  livelihood  by  trucking  sulphur 
matches  for  broken  fragments."  When  Pliny  wrote, 
manufactories  had  been  established  not  only  in  Ita- 
ly, but  in  Spain  and  Gaul  also,  and  glass  drinking- 
cups  had  entirely  superseded  those  of  gold  and  sil- 
Ter ;"  and  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severas  we 
find  vUrearii  ranked  along  with  curriers,  coachma- 
kers,  goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  and  other  ordinary 
artificers  whom  the  emperor  taxed  to  raise  money 
for  his  therms." 

The  numerous  specimens  transmitted  to  us  prove 
that  the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  imparting  a  great  variety  of  colours  to  their 
^ss ;  they  were  probably  less  successful  in  their 
attempts  to  render  it  perfectly  pure  and  free  from 
all  colour,  since  we  are  told  by  Pliny  that  it  was 
considered  most  valuable  in  this  state.  It  was 
wrought  according  to  the  different  methods  now 

Sractised,  being  fashioned  into  the  required  shape 
y  the  blowpipe,  cut,  as  we  term  it,  although  ground 
{Uritur)  is  a  more  accurate  phrase,  upon  a  wheel. 
Mad  engraved  with  a  sharp  tool  like  silver  (*<  aliud 
tatu  jigkratur,  aiiud  tomo  teritur,  aliud  argeiUi  ntodo 
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calaiur"*).  Doubts  have  been  expressed  toudi 
ing  the  accuracy  of  the  last  part  of  this  state 
ment;  but,  since  we  have  the  most  positive  evi- 
dence that  the  diamond  (adanuu)  was  employed  by 
engravers  of  gems,*  and  might  therefore  have  been 
applied  with  still  greater  facility  to  scratching  thr 
surface  of  glass,  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing 
that  Pliny  was  not  himself  aware  of  what  he  mean 
to  say,  nor  for  twisting  his  words  into  meaning! 
which  they  cannot  legitimately  assume,  especiaUy 
since  hieroglyphics  and  various  other  devices  are 
now  to  be  seen  on  Egyptian  vases  and  trinkets 
which  have  been  engraved  by  some  such  process.' 
The  diatreta  of  Martial*  were  glass  cups  cut  or  en- 
graved according  to  one  or  other  of  the  above  meth- 
ods. The  process  was  difficult,  and  accidents  oc- 
curred so  frequently*  that  the  jurists  found  it  neces- 
sary to  define  accurately  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  workman  became  liable  for  the  value  of 
the  vessel  destroyed.*  The  art  of  etching  upon 
glass,  now  so  common,  was  entirely  unknown, 
since  it  depends  upon  the  properties  of  fluoric  acid, 
a  chemical  discovery  of  the  last  century. 

We  may  now  briefly  enumerate  the  chief  uses  to 
which  glass  was  applied. 

1.  Bottles,  vases,  cups,  and  cinerary  urns.  A 
great  number  of  these  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum  and  all  the  principal  Continental  cabinets, 
but  especially  in  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples, 
which  contains  the  spoils  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii, and  includes  upward  of  2400  specimens  of 
ancient  glass.  These  sufficiently  prove  the  taste, 
ingenuity,  and  consummate  skill  lavished  upon  such 
labours;  many  which  have  been  shaped  by  the 
blowpipe  only  are  remarkable  for  their  graceful 
form  and  brilliant  colours,  while  others  are  of  the 
most  delicate  and  complicated  workmanship.  A 
very  remarkable  object  belonging  to  the  last  class, 
the  property  of  the  Trivuisi  family,  is  described  in 
the  notes  to  Winckelmann,*  and  fignred  here.    It  ia 


a  glass  cup  contained  within  a  sort  of  network 
also  of  glass,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  a  series  of 
short  and  very  fine  glass  props  placed  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  other.  Round  the  rim  are  several 
letters  connected  with  the  cup  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  network,  and  forming  the  words  Bib«  Vivas 
MntTos  Annos.  The  characters  of  the  inscription 
are  green,  the  network  is  blue,  the  cup  itself  resem- 
bles opal,  shades  of  red,  white,  yellow,  and  blu«i 
predominating  in  turn,  according  to  the  angle  a( 
which  the  light  falls  upon  it.  It  was  at  first  be- 
lieved that  this  effect  was  the  result  of  long  inter- 
ment beneath  the  ground ;  but  it  is  mu(  h  more  like- 
ly to  have  been  produced  by  the  artist,  for  it  corre- 
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fpondj  precisery  to  the  account  git  en  ol  two  precious 
imps  presented  by  an  Egyptian  priest  to  tlie  Em- 
peror Adrian,  and  characterized  as  calices  uWusontet 
mrncolarea}  Neither  the  letters  nor  the  network 
have  been  soldered  to  the  cup,  hut  the  whole  has 
been  cut  out  of  a  solid  mass  after  the  manner  of  a 
cameo,  the  marks  of  the  wheel  being  still  visible 
on  the  little  props,  which  are  more  or  less  angular, 
according  as  the  instrument  was  able  to  reach  them 
completely  or  not.  But  the  great  triumph  of  an- 
cient genius  in  this  department  is  the  celebrated 
Portland  Vase,  formerly  known  as  the  Barberini 
7aae,  which  is  uow  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was 
found  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  at  a  short 
distance  from  Rome,  in  a  marble  cot^n,  within  a 
sepulchral  vault,  pronounced,  upon  very  imperfect 
evidence,  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  Alexander  Se- 
verus.  The  extreme  beauty  of  this  urn  led  Mont- 
faucon  and  othei  antiquaries  to  mistake  it  for  a  real 
sardonyx.  Upon  more  accurate  examination,  it  was 
ascertained  to  be  composed  of  dark  blue  glass,  of  a 
very  rich  tint,  on  the  surface  of  which  are  delinea- 
ted in  relief  several  minute  and  elaborately  wrought 
figures  of  opaque  white  enamel.  It  has  been  deter- 
mined by  persons  of  the  greatest  practical  experi- 
ence, that  these  figures  must  have  been  moulded 
separately,  and  afterward  fi-xed  to  the  blue  surface 
by  a  partial  fusion ;  but  the  union  has  been  effected 
with  such  extraordinary  care  and  dexterity,  that  no 
trace  of  the  junction  can  be  observed,  nor  have  the 
most  delicate  lines  received  the  slightest  injury. 
With  such  samples  before  us,  we  ne^  not  wonder 
that  in  the  time  of  Nero  a  pair  of  moderate-sized 
glass  cups  with  handles  (pieroH)  sometimes  cost 
fifty  pounds  (HS.  sex  millibus').  For  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  Portland  Vase,  see  the  eighth  volume  of 
the  Archeeologla. 

3.  Glass  pastes  presenting  fac-similes  either  in 
itlief  or  intaglio  of  engrav^  precious  stones.  In 
this  way  have  been  preserved  exact  copies  of  many 
beautiful  gems,  of  which  the  originals  no  longer  ex- 
ist, as  may  be  seen  from  the  catalogues  of  Stosch, 
of  Tassie,  of  the  Orleans  collection,  and  from  simi- 
lar publications.  These  were  in  demand  for  the 
rings  of  such  persons  as  were  not  wealthy  enough 
to  purchase  real  stones,  as  we  perceive  from  the 
phrase  "  vitreit  gemmit  ex  vulgi  annuU*."*  Large 
medallions  also  of  this  kind  are  still  preserved,  and 
bas-reliefs  of  considerable  magnitude.* 

3.  Closely  allied  to  the  preceding  were  imitations 
of  coloured  precious  stones,  such  as  the  carbuncle, 
the  sapphire,  the  amethyst,  and,  above  all,  the  eme- 
rald. These  counterfeits  were  executed  with  such 
fidelity,  that  detection  was  extremely  difficult,  and 
great  profits  were  realized  by  dishonest  dealers, 
who  entrapped  the  unwary.*  That  such  frauds 
were  practised  even  upon  the  most  exalted  in  sta- 
tion, is  seen  from  the  anecdote  given  by  Trebellioa 
Pollio  of  the  whimsical  vengeance  taken  by  Gal- 
lienus*  on  a  rogue  who  had  cheated  him  in  this  way, 
and  collections  are  to  be  seen  at  Rome  of  pieces 
of  coloured  glass  which  were  evidently  once  worn 
as  jewels,  from  which  they  cannot  be  distinguished 
by  the  eye.* 

t.  One  very  elegant  application  of  glass  deserves 
to  be  particularly  noticed.  A  number  of  fine  stalks 
of  glass  of  different  colours  were  placed  vertically, 
and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  depict  upon 
the  upper  surface  some  figure  or  pattern,  upon  the 
principle  of  a  minute  mosaic.    The  filaments  thus 
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combined  were  thon  subjected  to  such  a  decree  oi 
beat  as  would  suflSce  to  soften  wlthont  DteltiD| 
them,  and  were  thus  cemented  together  into  a  aohd 
mass.  It  is  evident  that  the  picture  brought  out 
upon  the  upper  surface  would  extend  down  through 
the  whole  of  the  little  columns  thus  formed,  aod 
hence,  if  it  was  cut  into  thin  slices  at  right  angtet 
to  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  each  of  these  section 
would  upon  both  sides  represent  the  design,  wfaift 
would  thus  be  multiplied  to  an  extent  in  pioportiit 
to  the  total  length  of  the  glass  threads.  Two  beac- 
tiful  fragments,  evidently  constructed  in  this  «rf, 
are  accurately  commented  upon  by  WinckehnaniiV 
and  another,  recently  brought  from  Egypt,  is  shovB 
on  the  frontispiece  to  the  third  vdume  of  Wilkia- 
son's  work.  Many  mosaic  pavements  an  1  pictnies 
(opus  musnum)  belong  to  this  head,  since  the  cubes 
were  frequently  composed  of  opaque  glass  as  well  ai 
marble ;  but  these  have  been  already  discussed  in  p. 
716  of  this  work. 

6.  Thick  sheets  of  glass  of  various  cxdours  appear 
to  have  been  laid  down  for  paving  floors,  and  to 
have  been  attached  as  a  lining  to  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  apartments  in  dwelliug-houses,  just  as 
scaglluola  is  frequently  employed  in  Italy,  and  occa- 
sionally in  our  own  country  also.  Rooms  fitted  iqi 
in  this  way  were  called  tiirea  camera,  and  the  pan- 
els viirea  quadratura.  Such  was  the  kind  of  deco- 
ration introduced  by  Scaurus  for  the  scene  of  hia 
theatre,  not  columns  nor  pillars  of  glass,  as  some, 
nor  has  reliefs,  as  others  have  imagined.* 

6.  The  question  whether  glass  windows  were 
known  to  the  ancients  has,  after  much  discussioo, 
been  set  at  rest  by  the  excavation  at  Pompeii ;  (at 
not  only  have  many  fragments  of  fiat  glass  beend^ 
interred  from  time  to  time,  but  in  the  tepidarioo 
of  the  public  baths  a  bronze  lattice  came  to  lighL 
with  some  of  the  panes  still  inserted  in  the  framr 
so  as  to  determine  at  once  not  only  their  existeow 
but  the  mode  in  which  they  were  secured  and  ai- 
ranged.*     {Yid.  Hones,  Roman,  p.  681.) 

7.  From  the  time  that  pure  glass  became  known. 
it  must  have  been  remarked  that,  when  darkened 
upon  one  side,  it  possessed  the  property  of  reflecting 
images.  We  are  certain  that  an  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Sidonians  to  make  looking-giaases,*  and 
equally  certain  that  it  must  have  failed ;  for  the  use 
of  metallic  min-ors,  which  are  more  costly  in  the 
first  instance,  which  require  constant  care,  and  at- 
tain hut  imperfectly  the  end  desired,  was  universal 
under  the  Empire.  Respecting  ancient  mirrors,  see 
Speculdm. 

8.  A  strange  story  with  regard  to  an  alleged  in- 
vention of  malleable  glass  is  found  in  Petronhis,*  is 
told  still  more  circumstantially  by  Dion  Cassias,' 
and  is  alluded  to  by  Pliny,'  with  an  expression  of 
doubt,  however,  as  to  its  truth.  An  artist  appeared 
before  Tiberius  with  a  cup  of  glass.  This  he  dashed 
violently  upon  the  ground.  When  taken  up  it  was 
neither  broken  nor  cracked,  but  dinted  like  a  piece 
of  metal.  The  man  then  produced  a  maDet,  and 
hammered  it  back  into  its  original  shape.  The  em- 
peror inquired  whether  any  one  was  acquainted 
with  the  secret,  and  was  answered  in  the  negative, 
upon  which  the  order  was  given  that  he  should  be 
instantly  beheaded,  lest  the  precious  metals  might 
lose  their  value,  should  such  a  composition  becom' 
generally  known. 

VITTA,  or  plural  VITTiE,  a  riband  or  fiDet,  :i 
to  be  considered,  I.  As  an  ordinary  portion  of  fiaulr 


1.  (i.,  c  a,  4  aa,  »,  M.)—%  (PUn.,  H.  N^  xxni..  M.— Sat, 
SjrlT.,  i.,  »,  4a.— Senac.,  Ep.,  7t.— VopiM.,  Firai  ,c.3.— Wim* 
elmann,  i.,  c.  a,  4  ai.  — Puwri,  LoranuB  Fictiln,  p.  67,  tA 
liii.) — 3.  (Muois,  Palaia  de  Scaunit,  c.  Tiji.,  p.  97.- Rain*  * 
Pompii,  torn,  iii ,  p.  77.— B*cker,  Oallut,  ii.,  p.  M  )— »,  (Pim. 
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dress  II.  As  a  decoration  of  sacred  persons  snd 
«acred  things. 

I.  When  considered  as  an  ordinary  portion  of  fe- 
male dress,  it  was  simply  a  band  encircling  the 
nead,  and  serving  to  confine  the  tresses  (criiuda 
vitta),  the  ends,  when  long  (longa  taitia  vilta), 
hanging  down  behind.'  It  was  worn  (1.)  by  maid- 
ens ;*  (2.)  by  married  women  also,  the  vitta  assumed 
on  the  nuptial-day  being  of  a  different  form  from 
that  used  by  virgins.* 

The  vitta  was  not  worn  by  libertins  even  of  fair 
character,*  much  less  by  meretrices ;  hence  it  was 
looked  upon  as  an  imigne  pudorit,  and,  together 
with  the  stola  and  irutila,  served  to  point  out  at  first 
sight  the  freeborn  matron.* 

The  colour  was  probably  a  matter  of  choice ; 
white  and  purple  are  both  mentioned.*  One  of 
those  represented  in  the  cuts  below  is  ornamented 
with  embroidery,  and  they  were  in  some  cases  set 
with  pearls  {vilta  margaritanim'). 

The  following  woodcuts  represent  back  and  front 
views  of  the  beads  of  statues  from  Herculanenm, 
on  which  we  perceive  the  vitta.* 


II.  When  employed  fur  sacred  purposes,  it  was 
usually  twisted  round  the  infula  (vt'd.  Inpola),  and 
held  together  the  loose  flocks  of  wool.*  Under  this 
"orm  it  was  employed  as  an  ornament  for  (1.)  priests, 
ind  thoae  who  offered  sacrifice."  (2.)  Priestesses, 
especially  those  of  Vesta,  and  hence  vitlala  tacerdoa 
for  a  vestal,  /tar'  ffo;f7v."  (3.)  Prophete  and  poets, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  priests,  and  in  this  case 
the  vittaB  were  frequently  intertwined  with  chaplets 
ofolive  or  laurel."  (4.)  Statues  of  deities."  (6.) 
Victims  decked  for  sacrifice."  (6.)  Altars."  (7.) 
Temples."    (8.)  The  htHipia  of  suppliants." 

The  sacred  vittae,  as  well  as  the  infule,  were 
made  of  wool,  and  hence  the  epithets  laneaf*  and 
mollis."  They  were  white  (nirea"),  or  purple  (puni- 
cta*%  or  azure  (carulea),  when  wreathed  round  an 
altar  to  the  manes." 

Vitta  is  also  used  in  the  general  sense  of  a  string 
for  tying  up  gariands,"  and  vitta  lorat  for  the  leath- 
ern straps  or  braces  by  which  a  machine  was 
wo>ked.** 

'  ULMUS  (irrtXio),  the  Elm,  or  ITZmiu  campulrit, 
L.    Few  trees  have  enjoyed  more  of  poetical  ce- 


1.  (Virj.,  .fin.,  Tii.,  3J1,  403— Ovid,  Mot.,  ii.,  413.— Id.,  it., 
«.— Iiidor.,  lix.,  31,  t  «.)— 2.  (Virg.,  Ma.,  ii.,  178.— Prop.,  It., 
II,  S4.— Vol.  Flacc.,  Tjii.,  6.— Serv.  ud  Vii^.,  Kn.,  ii.,  133.)-S. 
(Ptap.,  St.,  3,  IS.— Id.,  U.  34.— Plaut.,  Mil.  Olor.,  iii.,  1, 194.— 
V«i.  Max.,  v.,a,  ♦  I.)— 4.  (Tibull.,  i.,  6,  67.)  —5.  (Grid,  A.  A., 
I.,  31.-Id.,  H.  A.,  38C.— Id.,  Trist.,  ii.,  247.— Id  ,  Ep.  ei  Pont, 
lii.,  3,  51.)— <.  (H.,  Met.,  ii.,  413.— Ciris.  511.— Stat.,  AchiU., 
i.,  411.)— 7.  (Dig.  34,  tit.  2,  s.  25,  4  2.)— 8.  (Bronzi  d'Ercolaao, 
torn,  ii.,  tav.  72,  75.)— 9,  (Virg.,  Georg.,  iii.,  487.— Id.,  jEn.,  I., 
SJ7  — Uidor.,  xix.,  30,  4  4— Serv.  ad  Virg.,  Ma.,  i.,  538— The 
•xprenion  of  Lucan  is  olwK^ure,  v.,  142,  &c.) — 10.  {Virg.,  Mn.. 
ti..  Ml.— Id.  ib.,  jr.,  837.— Id.  ili.,  i.,  537.-Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  57.) 
—11.  (Virg.,  Xn.,m.,  418.  — Ovid,  Fast.,  iii.,  30.  — Id.  ib.,vi., 
447.— Jut.,  Sal.,  iT.,«.— Id.,  vi.,  50.)— 12.  (Virg.,  vEu.,  iii.,  91. 
—Id.  ib.,  Ti.,  685.— Stat.,  Sylv.,  ii.,  1,  26.— Id.,  AchilL,  i.,  11.— 
Id.,  Theb.,  iii.,  408.)- 13.  (Virg.,  Mn.,  ii.,  168,  296.— Juv.,  Ti., 
Sa  —  Compare  Stat.,  StIt..  iii.,  3,  3.)  —  14.  (Vrrg.,  Georg.,  iii., 
iSn.—Ma.,  ii.,  133  156,— lb.,  v.,  366.— Ovid,  Ep.  ex  Pont.,  iii., 
I,  74.—  Stat.,  Achin.,  ii.,  301 .)  —  15.  (Virg.,  Eclog.,  viii.,  64.  — 
Ma.,  iii.,  64.)  —  16.  (Prop.,  iv.,  9.  27.  —  Compare  Tacit.,  Hist., 
JT.,53.)  — 17.  (Viix.,  .«n.,vii.,  237.  —  Id.  ib.,  viii.,  128.)  — 18. 
(Ovid,  Fart.,  iii.,  SO.)— 16.  (Virg.,  Eclog.,  viii.,  64.)— 20.  (Id., 
Oenrg.,  iii.,  487.— Ovid,  Met.,  liii..  643.— Stat.,  Theb.,  iii.,  468.) 
—SI.  (Prop,  iv.,  9,  87.)- 22.  (Virg.,  Ma.,  in.,  64.)— 23.  (PIm., 
H.  N.,  TTiii  3— Iiidor.,  xii.  31,  6.)— 24  (Plin.,  Hist.  Nai., 
STiii  .  31  ) 


lebrity  than  the  elm.    It  was  chosen  particulail) 
for  the  training  of  vines,  and  the  raairiage  of  the 
vine  with  the  elm  forms  a  favourite  figure  in  the 
strains  of  the  Koman  bards. 
ULNA.     (Vid.  Pes,  p.  762.) 
*ULVA,  a  term  applied  generally  by  the  Latin 
writers  to  all  aquatic  plants,  and  synonymous,  there- 
fore, with  Alga.    According  to  some,  however,  the 
term  o^o  was  employed  to  designate  marine  aquatic 
plants,  and  tUva  those  growing  in  fresh  water.  This 
distinction  will  not  hold  good,  however,  in  all,cases 
UMBELLA.    ( Kui.  UHBRAcuLna.) 
UMBI'LICUS.    {Yid.  LiBEE.) 
L'MBO.     {VitC.  Clipeos;  Tooa,  p.  986.) 
UMBRA'CULUM,  UMBELLA  (oKiuStiov,  okm- 
iiov,  OKtaSiaKTi),  a  Parasol,  was  used  by  Greek  and 
Roman  ladies  as  a  protection  against  the  sun.  They 
seem  not  to  have  been  carried  generally  by  the  la- 
dies themselves,  but  by  female  slaves,  who  held 
them  over  their  mistresses.    The  daughters  of  the 
aliens  (fUroiKoi)  at  Athens  bad  to  carry  parasols 
after  the  Athenian  maidens  at  the  Panathensa,  as  is 
mentioned  under  HrDsiAPBORtA,  p.  523.    The  par 
asols  of  the  ancients  seem  to  have  been  exactly 
like  our  own  parasols  or  umbrellas  in  form,  and 
could  be  shut  up  and  opened  like  ours.'    They  are 
oden  represented  in  paintings  on  ancient  vases 
the  annexed  woodcut  is  taken  from  Millin's  Feint- 
ura  de  Vases  Antitjuet,  vol.  i.,  pi.  70.     The  female 
is  clothed  in  a  long  chiton  or  diploidion  {vid.  Tuni- 
ca, 1023),  and  has  a  small  himation,  which  seeing 
to  have  fallen  off  her  shoulders. 


It  was  considered  a  mark  of  effeminacy  for  men 
to  make  use  of  parasols.'  The  Roman  ladies  used 
them  in  the  amphitheatre  to  defend  themselves  from 
the  son  or  some  passing  shower,*  when  the  wind  or 
other  circumstances  did  not  allow  the  velarium  to 
be  extended.  (Vid.  AKPHiTHEATEnf,  p.  52.)  To 
hold  a  parasol  over  a  lady  was  one  of  the  common 
attentions  of  lovers,*  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
very  common  to  give  parasols  as  presents.*  In- 
stead of  parasols,  the  Greek  women,  in  later  times, 
wore  a  kind  of  straw  bat  or  bonnet,  called  ^oX<a.* 
The  Romans  also  wore  a  hat  with  a  broad  brim 
{petasus)  as  a  protection  against  the  sun.'  See 
Paciaudi,  de  Umbella  gestalione,  Rom.,  1752.— Bec- 
ker, Ckarikles,  ii.,  p.  73. 


1.  (Aristaph.,  Equit.,  lS4a  —  Schol.  ad  loc.—  Ovid,  Alt.  Am., 
ii.,  MS.)  — S.  (Aiu£iean  ap.  Athen.,  xii.,  p.  S34.)  — 3.  (Mart., 
liT.,  38.)  —4,  (Mart.,  li.,  73.  — OTid,  I.  c.)  —5.  (Jot.,  Sat.,  ix., 
50)— 8.  (Pollux.  Tii.,  174.— Compan  x.,  137.  — Ti.)  oerit.,  XT, 
SO  )— 7.  (Suet.,  OctaT.,  83.— Dion  Cait.,  lix.,  7.) 
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UNOIA  (hyKla,  o&yKia,  oiyyia),  the  twelfth  part 
uf  the  As  or  Libra,  is  derived  by  Varro  from  Kniu, 
as  being  the  unit  of  the  divisions  of  the  as.' 

Its  value  as  a  weight  was  433-666  grains,  or  }  of 
an  ounce,  and  105-36  grains  avoirdupois.  {Vid. 
LuKA.)    It  was  subdivided  into 

-  .  0»  On. 

3  Semuncw,  each     .    .    .    =  i    107-48 
3  Duellae  "....=  ^      SfilS 

4Sicilici  "....=        108416 

« Sextuls        "..,.=  73-277 

34  Scrupula       "....=  18069 

I44Slliqus         "....=  3011 

In  connecting  the  Roman  systQRi  or  weights  and 
itoney  with  the  Greek,  another  division  of  the  un- 
Jia  was  used.  When  the  drachma  was  introduced 
nto  the  Roman  system  as  e<juivalent  to  the  dena- 
•ius  of  96  to  the  pound  (vid.  DiNARins,  Dkachma), 
'■be  uncia  contained  8  drachms,  the  drachma  3 
icrupula,  the  scrupulum  3  oboli  (since  6  oboli  made 
■p  the  drachma),  and  the  obolos  3  siliquc  («eparm). 
Therefore  the  uncia  was  divided  into 

8  drachms,  each  .    .    .    .    =  64303  gfs. 
34 scrupula       "      .    .    .    .    =  18069    " 
48  oboli  "      .    .    .    .    =    9-034   " 

144  siliquR  "  .  .  .  .  =  3011  " 
In  this  division  we  have  the  origin  of  the  modem 
italian  system,  in  which  the  pound  is  divided  into 
IS  ounces,  the  ounce  into  three  drams,  the  dram 
into  three  scruples,  and  the  scruple  into  6  carats. 
In  each  of  these  systems  1738  Ktpana,  siliqas,  or 
carats  make  up  the  pound. 

The  uncial  system  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks  of 
Sicily,  who  called  their  ohol  Xirpa  (the  Roman 
(lira),  and  divided  it  into  13  parts,  each  of  which 
they  called  byxia  or  oiyKla  (the  Roman  uneia). 
[.Vid.  LiTRA  )  In  this  system  the  byxia  was  reck- 
oi.ed  equal  tc  the  xo^o^t. 

Miiller  considers  that  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  and 
aUo  the  Romans  themselves,  obtained  the  uncial 
system  from  the  Etruscans.* 

The  Romans  applied  the  uncial  division  to  all 
Kinds  of  magnitude.  {Vid.  Ka.)  In  length  the  un- 
ua  was  the  twelfth  of  a  foot,  whence  the  word  inch 
vid.  Pes)  ;  in  area,  the  twelfth  of  a  jugerum  {vid. 
FnoisDii) ;  in  content,  the  twelfth  of  a  sextarius 
nd.  SixTAKius,  Ctathos,  Xistzs);  in  lime,  the 
welfth  of  an  hour.     {Vid.  As,  rubfin.)' 

UNCIA,  a  Roman  copper  coin,  the  twelfth  of  the 
As. 

UNCIA'RIUM  FCENUS.  ( Fa.  Iktii«ebt  o»  Mok- 
HY,  p.  647.) 

UNCTCRES.    {Vid.  Baths,  p.  148 ) 

UNCTUA'RIUM.    {Vid.  Baths,  p.  148.) 

UNGUENTA,  ointmenU,  oils,  or  salves.  The 
application  of  unguenta,  in  connexion  with  the  ba- 
thing and  athletic  contests  of  the  ancients,  is  stated 
under  Baths  and  Atblet.*,  &e.  But,  although 
their  original  object  was  simply  to  preserve  the 
health  and  elasticity  of  the  human  frame,  they  were 
XI  later  times  used  as  articles  of  luxury.  They  were 
then  not  only  employed  to  impart  to  the  body  or 
hair  a  particular  colour,  but  also  to  give  to  them 
me  most  beautiful  fragrance  possible;  they  were, 
nioreover,  not  merely  applied  after  a  bath,  but  at  any 
time,  to  render  one's  appearance  or  presence  more 
pleasant  than  usual.  In  short,  they  were  used  then 
as  oils  and  pomatums  are  at  present. 

The  numerous  kinds  of  oils,  soaps,  pomatums, 
and  other  perfumes  with  which  the  ancients  were 
acquainted  is  quite  astonishing.  We  know  several 
kinds  of  soaps  which  they  used,  though,  as  it  ap- 


J  ■  .'J*  .i-  \'  "U  •*•  M«n«r.)-S.  (Etnirter,  i.,  p.  »» 
'B«eUi,  Metrolof.  UnUnticH   n  Ut,  •tP,  165,M3.— Wun 
rami.,  *c.,  p.  8,  »,  «l,  87,  lis.  IJV  , 
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pears,  more  for  the  purpose  of  painting  the  .laii  ti  n 
for  cleaning  it.'  For  the  same  piirpoM  the;  ab* 
used  certain  herbs.* 

Among  the  various  and  costly  oils  which  wen 
partly  uMd  for  the  skin  and  partly  for  the  hair,  tbe 
following  may  be  mentioned  as  examples :  mende- 
slum,  megalesium,  metopium,  amaracinnm,  Cypn- 
num,  susinum,  nardinum,  spicatum,  iasminnm,  ro 
saceum,  and  crocus  oil,  which  was  considered  tfaa 
most  costly.*  In  addition  to  these  oils,  the  ancieol* 
also  used  various  kinds  of  powder  as  perfume*. 
which,  by  a  general  name,  are  called  diapoMmau 
To  what  extent  the  luxury  of  using  fragrant  oils 
and  the  like  was  carried  on,  may  be  inferred  from 
Seneca,*  who  says  that  people  anointed  tbemselTea 
twice  or  even  three  times  a  day,  in  order  that  tb« 
delicious  fragrance  might  never  diminish.  At  Rome, 
however,  these  luxuries  did  not  b^ome  very  gen- 
eral till  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,*  while  tbe 
Greeks  appear  to  have  been  familiar  with  them  from 
early  times.  The  wealthy  Greeks  and  Romaiw 
carried  their  ointments  and  perfumes  with  them, 
especially  when  they  bathed,  in  small  boxes  of  cost- 
ly materials  and  beautiful  workmanship,  which  were 
«i]led  narthecia.'  The  traffic  which  was  carried  on 
in  these  ointments  and  perfumes  in  several  towns 
of  Greece  and  southern  Italy  was  very  considerable. 
The  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  them  wei« 
called  by  the  Romans  unguentarii,''  or,  as  they  fre- 
quently were  women,  ungutntarut,*  and  the  art  of 
manufacturing  them  MnguaUaria.  In  the  weahby 
and  effeminate  city  of  Capua  there  was  one  great 
street  called  the  Seplasia,  which  consisted  entirdy 
of  shops,  in  which  ointments  and  perfumes  were 
sold. 

A  few  words  are  necessary  on  the  custom  of  tba 
ancients  in  painting  their  faces.  In  Greece  this 
practice  appears  to  have  been  very  common  amoof 
tbe  ladies,  though  men  also  had  sometimes  reconrae 
to  it,  as,  for  example,  Demetrius  Phalereus.*  Bat, 
as  regards  the  women,  it  appears  that  their  retired 
mode  of  living,  and  their  sitting  mostly  in  their  own 
apartments,  deprived  them  of  a  great  part  of  thai 
natural  freshness  and  beauty,  for  which,  of  coorae 
they  were  anxious  to  make  up  by  artificial  means-'* 
This  mode  of  embellishing  themselves  was  probably 
applied  only  on  certain  occasions,  such  as  wbeo 
they  went  out,  or  wished  to  appear  more  charming." 
The  colours  used  for  this  purpose  were  white  (^ 
ftiOiov,  ceriua)  and  red  {lyxovaa  or  uT^towni,  mudt- 
pot,  avKu/uvov,  or  ^Kof^*).  The  eyebrows  were  fre- 
quently painted  black  (/liXav,  ua6oXo(,  or  miii^t^t. 
The  manner  in  which  this  operation  of  painting  was 
performed,  is  still  seen  in  some  ancient  woils  of 
art  representing  ladies  in  the  act  of  painting  them- 
selves. Sometimes  they  are  seen  painting  them- 
selves with  a  brush,  and  sometimes  with  their  fin- 
gers." 

The  Romans,  towards  the  end  of  the  Repoblic 
and  under  the  Empire,  were  no  less  fond  of  painting 
themselves  than  tbe  Greeks.'*  Tbe  red  colour  was 
at  Rome,  as  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  prepared  from 
a  kind  of  moss  which  tbe  Romans  called  focus  (the 
rocella  of  Linnaeus),  and  from  which  afterward  aB 


I.  (Plin.,  H.  N..  xriii.,  IS,  SI.— Mart.,  riii.,  U,  W.— Id.,  n*. 
Se,  f7.)— S.  (Orid,  kl.  Amu.,  iii.,  163.  — Amor.,  i.,  U.)— t. 
(Backer.  Gallui.  ii.,  p.  37.)— 4.  (Epiit.,  M.)-S.  (Cell.,  Tii-IU 
— S.  (Battigar,  Sahina,  i.,j>.  St.)  — 7.  (Cic,  Da  OC,  i..  II.- 
Hont.,  Sat.,  ii..  3,  US.)— 8.  (Plio..  H.  N.,  rni.,  &)— •.  (AiJwa, 
xii.,p.  MS.)— 10.  (Xen.,  (Ecoa.,  10,  S  10.  —  SbiticDa,  hi.,  p.  K, 
ti.  Gaiifnrd.  —  Compara  Backer.  ChkriUca,  it.,  p.  ns.)  — II 
(Ljraiai,  De  Cwl.  Eimteath.,  p.  IS.  —  Arialapk.,  LniatT..  140.  — 
En-lca.,  878.  —  Flat.,  lOM.-Pliit.,  Alcib.,  M.)  —  II.  (Xanosk. 
(Econ.,  10,  t  a.  — Ariatoph.,  Lyuatr.,  48.- Id.,  Eedea.,  «Ml^ 
Alexia  ap.  Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  508 ;  compare  557. — fitjiMiI.  Ma|[.  ft 
T. 'E^ifif/gSiiSeAii  )— 13.  (Aleiii  ap.  Athen.,  lui.,  p  M.—ft^ 
lui.T..  101.)— H.  (BSttiger,  Sabina.  ii.,  lab.  ii.,  aad  i„  Ok  nj 
—15.  (Borat.,  Epod  ,  lu.,  tO  —  Orid,  Ar.  Am.,  lii..  199.— Tlo., 
H.  N..  miii.,  8.1 
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lunda  of  paint  were  called  fwMt.  Another  general 
term  for  paint  is  crtia.  For  embellishing  and  clean- 
ing the  complexion,  the  Greelcs  as  well  as  the  Ro- 
auns  used  a  substance  called  caipum  (aid.  the  com- 
ment on  Suidas,  t.  c.  Olamfi,  which  was  prepared 
of  the  wool  taken  from  those  parts  of  the  body  of  a 
■heep  in  which  it  perspired  most.  Another  reme- 
dy, often  applied  for  similar  purposes,  consisted  of 
powdered  excrementa  of  the  Egyptian  crocodiles.' 

Respecting  the  subjects  here  mentioned,  and  ev- 
erything connected  with  the  toilet  of  the  ancients, 
Me  BSttiger,  Sabina  oder  Morgetuanen  in  Putzzim- 
met  tmer  reicken  RSmerin,  Leipz.,  1806,  2  vols. 

UNGUENTARII.    (Vid.  UuenmrA.) 

UNIVE'RSITAS.  This  word  denotes  the  whole 
of  anything  as  contrasted  with  its  component  parts. 
It  signifies  either  a  number  of  persons  as  a  whole, 
or  a  number  of  things,  or  a  number  of  rights.  In 
the  case  of  a  number  of  things  viewed  as  a  univer- 
sitas,  it  is  indifferent  whether  the  parts  are  corpo- 
really united  or  not ;  or  whether  the  corporeal  union, 
if  it  exists,  is  natural  or  not. 

A  single  person  only  can  property  be  viewed  as 
the  subject  of  rights  and  duties  ;  but  the  notion  of 
legal  capacity  may,  by  a  fiction,  be  extended  to  a 
number  of  persons,  who  are  considered  as  a  single 
person  for  legal  purposes,  and  may,  accordingly,  be 
called  juristical  persons,  or  persons  existing  merely 
by  virtue  of  legal  fiction.  Thus  the  "  hereditas"  is 
said  by  the  Roman  jurists  "  persoTue  vice  fungi," 
like  a  municipium,  decuria,  and  societas  :  the  bono- 
rum  possessor  is  "  iu  loco  heredit ;"  and  as  he  is  a 
fictitious  heres,  so  a  juristical  person  is  a  fictitious 
person.  As  persons,  however,  so  constituted,  such 
juristical  persons  have  legal  capacities,  as  individ- 
uals have ;  bu*.  their  legal  capacities  are  limited  to 
property  as  tieir  object.  It  is  true  that  the  Ro- 
mans often  considered  other  persons  as  a  collective 
nnity :  thus  they  speak  of  the  collegium  of  the  con- 
suls (tid.  Colleoidh),  and  of  the  tribuni  plebis.  In 
like  manner,  they  say  that  the  duumviri  of  a  muni- 
eipiom  are  to  be  viewed  as  one  person.*  But  these 
fictitious  unities  have  only  reference  to  jus  publi- 
cum, and  they  have  no  necessary  connexion  with 
jnristical  persons,  the  essential  character  of  which 
is  the  capacity  to  have  and  acquire  property.  Jn- 
ristical persons  could  be  subjects  of  ownership,  jura 
in  re,  obligationes,  and  hereditas ;  they  could  own 
slaves,  and  have  the  patronatus ;  but  all  the  rela- 
tions of  familia,  as  the  patria  potestas  and  others  of 
a  like  kind,  were  foreign  to  the  notion.  But,  though 
the  capacity  to  have  property  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  juristical  persons  viewed  with  rela^ 
tion  to  jus  privatum,  the  objects  for  which  the  prop- 
erty is  had  and  applied  may  be  any,  and  the  capa- 
city to  have  property  implies  a  purpose  for  which  it 
is  had,  which  is  often  much  more  important  than 
this  mere  capacity.  But  the  purposes  for  which  ju- 
ristical persons  have  property  are  quite  distinct  from 
their  capacity  to  have  it.  This  will  appear  from  all 
,>r  any  of  the  examples  hereinafter  given. 

The  following  are  juristical  persons:  1.  Civitas. 
t.  Municipes  :  this  term  is  more  common  than  mu- 
nicipium, and  comprehends  both  citi«ns  of  a  muni- 
cipium and  a  colony ;  it  is  also  used  when  the  ob- 
ject is  to  express  (lie  municipium  as  a  whde,  op- 
DMed  to  the  individual  members  of  it.  3.  Respub- 
Uca.  In  the  republican  period,  when  used  without 
an  adjunct,  Respublica  expressed  Rome,  but  in  the 
old  jurists  it  signifies  a  civitas  dependant  on  Rome. 
4.  Respublica  civitatis  or  municipii.  6.  Commune, 
eommonitas.  Besides  the  civitates,  component 
parts  of  the  civitates  are  also  juristical  persons :  1. 
Curiae  ur  aecunones:  the  word  decuriones  often 
denotes  the  individuals  composing  the  body  of  de- 


1.  (Hont.,  PUn.,  L  e.)— a.  (Dif.  SO,  tit.  I,  •. ».) 


cutionet  as  opposed  to  the  civitas  (municipes),  wbH  t 
appears  from  a  passage  in  the  Digest,'  where  it  ic 
stated  that  an  actioii  for  dolus  will  not  lie  against 
the  municipes,  for  a  fictitious  person  caunot  be  guil- 
ty of  dolus,  but  such  action  will  lie  against  the  indi- 
vidual decuriones  who  administer  the  affaiis  of  tht 
municipes.  Sometimes  the  word  curia  is  used  at 
equivalent  to  civitas,  and  sometimes  the  decuria 
nes  are  spoken  of  as  a  juristical  person,  which  has 
property  as  such-  3.  Vici ;  which  have  no  politica' 
self-existence,  but  are  attached  to  some  respublica, 
yet  they  are  juristical  persons,  can  hold  property, 
and  maintain  suits.  3.  Fora,  conciliabula,  castella. 
These  were  places  between  civitates  and  vici  as  to 
extent  and  importance ;  they  belonged  to  a  respub- 
lica, but  had  the  rights  of  juristical  persons :  they 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  legislation  of  Justinian, 
but  the  names  occur  in  the  Tablet  of  Heraclea,  in 
the  lex  Gallic  Cisalpinae,  and  in  Paulus.'  In  the  la- 
ter period  of  the  Empire,  provinces  were  viewed  as 
juristical  persons. 

Id  the  writings  of  the  agriroensores,  communi 
ties,  and  particularly  colonies  {colom),  are  designa- 
ted by  the  appropriate  name  of  publicis  persoiin, 
and  property  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  colo- 
ni,  that  is,  the  colonia,  coloni  being  used  here  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  municipes  was  used,  as  above 
explained. 

Other  juristical  persons  were :  1.  Religious  bod- 
ies, as  collegia  of  priests  and  of  the  vestal  virgins, 
which  could  hold  property  and  take  by  testament. 
2.  Associations  of  official  persons,  such  as  those 
who  were  employed  in  administration :  the  body  of 
scribes  became  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  im- 
portant, as  they  were  employed  in  all  branches  of 
administration;  the  general  name  was  scribe,  a 
term  which  includes  the  particular  names  of  libra- 
rii,  fiscales,  and  others ;  they  were  divided  into  sub- 
divisions called  decuria;,  a  term  which,  even  under 
the  Republic  and  also  under  the  Empire,  denoted 
the  corporations  of  scribe ;  the  individual  members 
were  called  decuriati,  and  subsequently  decuriales ; 
the  decuriati  had  great  privileges  in  Rome,  and  sub- 
sequently in  Constantinople.*  3.  Associations  for 
trade  and  commerce,  as  fabri  pistores,  navicularii, 
the  individuals  of  which  had  a  common  profession, 
on  which  the  notion  of  their  union  was  founded,  but 
each  man  worked  on  his  own  account.  Associa- 
tions properly  included  under  societates,  as  corpo- 
rations for  eflTecting  a  common  object  (vid.  Soc»- 
TAs) :  such  associations  could  be  dissolved  by  the 
notice  of  any  member,  and  were  actually  dissolved 
by  the  death  of  a  single  member.  Some  of  these 
associations,  such  as  those  for  working  mines,  sali- 
ne, and  farming  the  portoria,  were  corporate  bod- 
ies, and  retained  the  name  of  societates.  4.  Asso- 
ciations, called  sodalitates,  sodalitia,  collegia  soda- 
litia,  which  resembled  modem  clubs.  In  their  ori- 
gin they  were  friendly  associations  for  feasting  to- 
gether ;  iu  course  of  time  many  of  them  became  po- 
litical associations,  but  from  this  we  must  not  con- 
clude that  their  true  nature  really  varied ;  they  were 
associations  not  included  in  any  other  class  that 
has  been  enumerated,  but  they  differed  in  their 
character  according  to  the  times.  In  periods  oi 
commotion  they  became  the  central  points  of  polit- 
ical factions,  and  new  associations,  it  may  be  reason- 
ably supposed,  would  be  formed  expressly  for  polit- 
ical purposes.  Sometimes  the  public  places  were 
crowded  by  the  sodalitia  and  decuriati,*  and  the 
senate  was  at  last  compelled  to  propose  a  lex  which 
should  subject  to  the  penalties  of  vis  those  who 


1-  (4,  tit.  S,  c.  ».)—«.  (S.  K.,  4,  at. «,  •. ».)— S.  (de.  in  V<in 
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iraaid  Lot  duperse.    This  was  (oilowed  by  a  gen-  stadium ;  ind  if  it  was  a  <li8tiDgaisbca  s^kool,  i 

eral  dissolution  of  collegia  according  to  Asconias  was  called  studiom  generale.    The  first  occaaM 

[in  Comtliaium),  but  the  dissolution  only  extended  on  which  the  term  unirersitas  was  applied  t<>  i 

to  mischievous  associations,  as  may  be  safely  in-  great  school  is  said  to  be  in  a  decretal  of  Innoeeal 

ferrcd  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  even  the  III.  of  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  ceDtnry,  •!• 

words  of  Asconius,  if  carefully  examined,  are  not  dreeied  Scholaribus  Parisiensibos. 
incoLsistent  with  this  conclusion.    In  the  Digest'  |     (Savigny,  SytUn  iu  Heutigcn  Rim.  Rtetu,  u 

ive  find  the  rule  that  no  collegium  could  be  formed  378 ;  ii.,  235 ;  iii.,  8. — Savigny,  Gttehifkt  in  j 

iwithout  the  permission  of  a  senatus  consultura  or  Reeku  im  MiUeUdttr,  vol.  iii.,  318,  380.> 


»'he  Cesar ;  and  persons  who  associated  unlawfully 
were  guilty  of  an  extraordinarium  crimen.  The  rule 
'if  law  means  that  no  union  of  persons  could  become 
«  juristical  person  without  the  consent  of  the  proper 
authority ;  and  this  is  quite  distinct  from  the  other 
provision  contained  in  the  same  rule,  which  punish- 
ed associations  of  persons  who  acted  as  corpora- 
tions, for  this  part  of  the  rule  relates  only  to  such 


URANOSC'OPUS  (obpavooKlmot).  (  VU.  Caui 

ONOIIOS.) 

•URUS.    (Kid.  Bison.) 

VOCATIO  IN  JUS.    (Yii.  Actio,  p.  J 8.) 

VOCO'NIA  LEK^  was  enacted  on  the  proposal 

of  Q.  Voconius  Saxa,  a  tribunus  plebis.    In  the  "  Ik 

Senectute"  of  Cicero,  Cato  the  elder  is  introdaee^ 

as  saying  that  he  spoke  in  fovour  of  the  lex  vkea 


associations  as  were  dangerous,  or  of  an  undefined  '•  be  was  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  in  the  coosid. 


character. 

There  were  also  in  the  imperial  period  the  col- 
legia tenuiorum,  or  associations  of  poorer  people ; 
but  they  were  allowed  to  meet  only  once  a  month, 
and  they  paid  monthly  contributions.*   A  man  could 

only  belong  to  one  of  them.    Slaves  could  belonjg  [  of  that  year  {pott  tat  cauoru;  the  censors  of  thai 
to  such  a  collegium,  with  the  permission  of  their  '  year  were  A.  Posthumins  and  Q.  Fulvius),  sbooU 


ship  of  Ccpio  and  Philippus  (B.C.  169).  Gelhof 
also  speaks  of  the  oration  in  which  Cats  recsoi- 
mended  this  lex.' 

One  provision  of  the  lex  was,  that  no  person  who 
should  be  included  in  the  census,  after  the  • 


masters. 

Communities  of  cities  and  towns  have  a  kind  of 
natural  or  necessary  existence ;  and  other  bodies, 
called  corporations,  have  been  fashioned  by  a  kind 
of  analogy  to  them,  and,  like  them,  can  have  proper- 
ty, and  be  represented  like  them  by  an  agent,  where- 
in consists  the  essence  of  a  juristical  person.  Some 
of  these  corporations,  like  communities  of  cities 
and  towns,  were  of  a  permanent  character,  as  col- 
leges of  priests,  decuric,  and  companies  of  artisans; 


make  any  female  [virginem  tuve  taulterem)  bis  here*.' 
Cicero  does  not  state  that  the  lex  fixed  the  ceaaus 
at  any  sum ;  but  it  appears  &om  Gains'  and  &«■ 
Dion  Cassias*  that  a  woman  could  not  be  made 
heres  by  any  person  who  was  rat^  in  the  oenso* 
at  100,000  sesterces  {centum  miUia  art*),  though 
she  could  take  the  hereditas  per  fideicommisaum 
The  lex  allowed  no  exceptions  even  in  favour  of  aa 
only  daughter.*  The  lex  only  applied  to  testameata, 
and  therefore  a  daughter  or  other  female  rouU  »- 


others  had  a  temporary  character,  as  societates  and  herit  ab  intestate  to  any  amount  The  vestal  tO' 
(ijdalitates.  All  these  corporations  are  designated  gins  could  make  women  thoir  heredes  in  ail  c*tea, 
\jj  the  name  either  of  collegium  or  corpus,  between  which  was  the  only  exception  to  the  proviaioBS  vt 
which  there  is  no  legal  distinction,  for  it  appears  .  the  lex.* 

that  one  corporation  was  called  a  collegium  and  I  If  the  terms  of  tbe  lex  are  oorreclly  repoited  I9 
knother  a  corpus,  as  it  might  ha^ien ;  but  both  of  !  Cicero,  a  person  who  was  not  catmu  migfat  main 
these  terms  denote  a  corporation,  as  above  explain-   n  woman  his  heres,  whatever  was  tbe  «m«tmt  of 


ed,  as  opposed  to  a  civitas  orrespublica.  The  mem- 
bers of  such  corporations  were  college  and  sodales, 
which  is  a  more  general  and  an  older  term  than 
•odalitas.  Altogether  they  were  called  coUegiati 
and  corporati :  the  members  of  particular  kinds  of 


bis  property,  and  so  Cicero  understands  the  lex.' 
Still  there  is  a  difficulty  about  the  meaning  of  cot- 
SUM.  If  it  is  taken  to  mean  that  a  person  whose 
property  was  above  100,000,  and  who  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  census,  could  dispose  of  his  propeitf 


corporations  were  decuriati,  decuriales,  socii.  The  as  he  pleased  by  testament,  the  purpose  of  the  Id 
common  name  which  includes  all  corporations  and  I  would  be  frustrated ;  and  farther,  "  the  not  beiag 
civitates  is  universitas,  as  opposed  to  which  any  in- 1  included  in  the  census"  (mjut  censut  e**ct)  seems 
dividual  is  singularis  persona.  !  rather  vague.    Still,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 

The  notion  01  individual  property  as  a  unity  is  '  lex,  any  person  who  had  ever  been  included  in  tbe 


founded  on  the  notion  of  the  unity  of  the  owner. 
But  this  notion  of  unity,  when  once  established, 
may,  for  certain  purposes,  be  arbitrarily  assumed, 
and,  accordingly,  it  is  applied  to  the  case  of  pecuU- 
um,  dos,  and  hereditas,  and  modern  writers  have 
designated  these  as  cases  of  a  universitas  juris. 
The  name  universitas  has  led  many  to  suppose  that 
the  three  cases  above  mentioned  have  all  the  same 
incidents,  whereas  each  has  its  peculiar  character, 
because  the  term  universitas  means  any  whole  as 
opposed  to  its  parts.  The  name  universitas  juris 
does  not  occur  in  the  Roman  law.  The  nature  of 
universal  succession  is  explained  under  Sdccebbio. 
The  term  universitas  was  adopted  in  the  middle 
iges  to  denote  certain  great  schools,  but  not  at 
schools  :  the  term  denoted  these  places  as  corpora- 
tions, that  is,  as  associations  of  individuals.  The 
adjunct  which  would  express  the  kind  of  persons 
associated  would  depend  on  circumstances ;  thus, 
m  Bologna,  the  expression  universitas  scholarium 
was  in  common  use ;  in  Paris,  universitas  magis- 
trorum.    The  school,  as  such,  was  called  schiila, 


census  would  be  afifected  by  this  legal  incapacity. 
Sometimes  it  is  assumed  that  the  last  census  it 
meant.  llieEdict  extended  the  rule  of  the  Vocooia 
lex  to  the  bonorum  possessia* 

Another  provision  of  the  lex  forbade  a  pensc 
who  was  census  to  give  more  in  amount  in  the 
form  of  a  legacy,  or  a  donatio  mortis  causa,  to  asy 
person  than  the  heres  or  heredes  should  take  Thit 
provision  secured  something  to  the  heres  or  heredea^ 
but  still  the  provision  was  ineffectual,  and  the  <^ 
ject  of  this  lex  was  only  accomplished  by  the  lex 
Falcidia.  ( Vid.  Lsoatum.)  Gaius,*  in  poling  this 
provision  of  the  lex,  does  not  mention  the  cooditias 
of  being  census,  but  this  is  stated  by  Cicero." 

Some  writers  suppose  that  this  lex  also  contain 
ed  a  provision  by  which  a  testator  was  Airbiddea  t« 
give  a  woman  more  than  half  of  his  propei^  by 
way  of  legacy ;  and  it  appears  from  Cicero  that  th« 
lex  applied  to  legacies  (de  muUenan  UgalU  tt  kertdi- 


1. 


»nd,  from  the  thirteenth  century,  most  commonly  *.  (AagnsUn.,  D«  Cirt.  D«i,  iu..  si.)— c.  (cic.,D«  r«o, 
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wum$').  Vuintilian*  states  that  by  the  lex  ( Voconia) 
a  woman  could  not  take  by  testament  more  than 
half  of  a  person's  ptoperty ;  but  Quintilian  says  no- 
thing of  the  provisions  of  this  lex,  which  incapaci- 
tated women  altogether  from  taking  under  a  will  in 
certain  cases,  and  in  the  passage  referred  to  he  is 
speaking  of  two  women  being  made  heredet  of  a 
property  in  equal  shares.  The  dispute  between  the 
eognati  and  t'hr  '.wo  women  turned  on  the  words 
of  the  ex,  "  n  iiceat  mulieri  pliuquam  dimiiiam 
fartem  bonomm  tuorum  relinquere,"  the  eognati 
contending  that  the  lex  did  not  allow  the  whole 
property  to  be  t  us  given  to  two  women  in  equal 
■hares,  though  it  was  admitted  that  if  half  of  the 
property  had  been  given  to  one  woman,  there  would 
have  been  no  ground  for  dispute.  It  is  quite  con- 
sistent that  the  lex  might  have  allowed  a  woman  to 
take  half  of  a  mac's  property  in  certain  cases,  and 
in  others  to  take  none,  though  the  object  of  the  lex, 
which  was  to  prevent  large  properties  from  coming 
into  women's  hands,  would  have  been  better  secured 
by  other  provisions  than  those  of  the  lex  as  they 
are  known  to  us ;  for  it  appears  from  Quintilian 
that  a  woman  might  take  by  will  one  half  of  as 
many  properties  as  there  were  testators.  It  might 
be  conjectured  that  the  clause  of  the  lex  which 
forbade  a  woman  being  made  heres  signified  sole 
heres,  and  then  the  clause  which  forbade  her  taking 
more  than  half  would  be  fitly  framed  to  prevent  an 
evasion  o'  the  law  by  making  a  woman  heres  ex 
aeonce.  for  instance,  and  giving  the  rest  to  an- 
other person.  And  this  conjecture  derives  some 
support  from  the  provision  which  prevented  the 
giving  nearly  all  the  property  in  legacies  to  the 
detriment  of  the  heres  ;  which  provision,  however, 
it  must  be  observed,  does  not  apply  to  women  only, 
■o  far  as  we  can  conclude  from  the  words  of  Gaius.' 
The  case  of  Fadia,  mentioned  by  Cicero,^  shows 
that  there  •'•as  a  provision  in  the  lex  by  which,  in 
certain  casc«  at  least,  a  woman  might  take  some- 
thing ;  and  it  aiso  shows  that  the  lex  prevented  a 
man  from  making  even  his  own  daughter  sole  heres. 

According  to  Gains  and  Phny,*  ilie  provisions  of 
the  Voconia  lex  were  in  force  at  the  time  when  they 
were  writing,  though  Qellins*  speaks  of  them  as 
being  either  obsolete  or  repealed.  The  provisions 
of  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppea  may  have  repealed 
some  of  the  clauses  of  the  Voconia  lex. 

The  subject  of  the  Voconia  lex  is  one  of  consider- 
able difficulty,  owing  to  the  imperfect  statements 
that  remain  of  its  contents  and  provisions,  which 
were  probably  numerous.  The  chief  modern  au- 
thorities on  the  matter  are  referred  to  by  Rein ;' 
but  the  writer  has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting any  of  them. 

VOLO'NES  is  synonymous  with  voluntarii  (from 
volo),  and  might  hence  be  applied  to  all  those  who 
volunteered  to  serve  in  the  Koman  armies  without 
there  being  any  obligation  to  do  so.  But  it  was  ap- 
plied more  especially  to  slaves,  when,  in  times  of 
need,  they  offered  or  were  allowed  to  fight  in  the 
Roman  armies.  Thus  when,  during  the  second 
Punic  war,  afler  the  battle  of  Canna,  there  was 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  freemen  to  complete  the 
array,  about  8000  young  and  able-bodied  slaves  of- 
fered 10  serve.  Their  proposal  was  acc(  pted  ;  they 
received  armour  at  the  public  expense,  iind  as  they 
distinguished  themselves,  they  were  honoured  with 
the  franchise.'  In  afler  times  the  name  volones 
was  retained  whenever  slaves  chose  or  were  al- 
lowed to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  masters. 


1.  (Cio.,  Da  S«pub.,  iii.,  10.)  — S.  (Dgelam.,  IM.)  — I.  (ii., 
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which  they  were  the  more  willing  to  do,  as  tlie» 
were  generally  rewarded  with  tbe  franchise.' 

VOLU'MEN.    (KjALibbb.) 

VOLUNTA'RII.    (KiJ.  VoLONBs.) 

VOMITO'RIA.     (Vid.  Abphithkatbhh,  p.  l>3.) 

•VULPES  (dWmjf),  the  Fox,  or  Canit  Vulpa, 
h.  It  is  also  called  xepSu  by  Oppian  and  by  Aris- 
tophanes, in  a  metaphorical  sense.* 

URAGUS.     ( Kid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  104.) 

URNA,  an  urn,  a  Roman  measure  of  capacit) 
for  fluids,  equal  to  half  an  Amphora.'  This  use  of 
the  term  was  probably  founded  upon  its  more  gen- 
eral application  to  denote  a  vessel  for  holding  water, 
or  any  other  substance,  either  fluid  or  solid.' 

An  urn  was  used  to  receive  the  names  of  the 
judges  ijudica),  in  order  that  the  pretor  mi||ht 
draw  out  of  it  a  sufficient  number  to  determme 
causes  ;*  also  to  receive  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
(Vid.  Fdnus,  p.  460,  461.)  For  this  purpose  urn* 
were  made  of  marble,  porphyiy,  baked  clay,  bronae, 
or  glass,  of  all  forms  and  sizes,  some  quite  simple, 
and  others  sculptured  in  bas-relief,  or  ornamented 
in  an  endless  variety  of  ways. 

USTRI'NA,  USTRI'NUM.  (Vid.  Bostomj  Fh 
HDS,  p.  460.) 

USUCA'PIO.  The  history  of  usucapio  is  an  im 
portant  fact  in  the  liistory  of  Roman  jurisprudence. 

Gaius'  states  that  there  was  originally  in  Rome 
only  one  kind  of  ownership :  a  person  was  either 
owner  of  a  thing  ex  jure  Quiritium,  or  he  was  not 
owner  at  all.  But  afterward  ownership  was  divided. 
so  that  one  man  might  be  owner  ex  jure  (juiritium, 
and  another  might  have  the  same  thing  in  bonis, 
that  is,  have  the  right  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment 
of  it.  He  then  goes  on  to  give  an  instance  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  divided  ownership  might  arise, 
by  reference  to  the  transfer  of  a  res  mancipi :  if 
such  a  thing  was  transferred  by  bare  tradition,  and 
there  was  neither  mancipatio  nor  in  jure  cessio,  the 
new  owner  only  acquired  the  natural  ownership,  as 
some  would  call  it,  or  only  had  it  in  bonis,  and  the 
original  owner  retained  the  Quiritarian  ownership 
until  the  purchaser  acquired  the  Quiritarian  owner- 
ship by  usucapio  ( potttdendo  usucapiat) ;  for  when 
the  usucapio  was  completed,  the  effect  wss  the 
same  as  if  the  thing  had  been  originally  mancipated 
or  transferred  by  the  in  jure  cessio.  Gaius  adds, 
"in  the  case  of  movable  things,  the  usucapio  is 
completed  in  a  year,  but  in  the  case  of  a  fundus  or 
sdes,  two  years  are  required ;  and  so  it  ia  provided 
by  the  Twelve  Tables." 

In  this  passage  he  is  evidently  speaking  of  res 
mancipi  only,  and  of  them  only  when  transferred  to 
the  purchaser  by  the  owner  without  the  forms  of 
mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio.  From  this,  then,  it 
might  be  safely  concluded  that  the  Twelve  Tables 
provided  a  remedy  for  defective  modes  of  convey- 
ance of  res  mancipi  from  the  owner ;  and  this  is  all 
that  could  be  concluded  from  this  passage.  But  a 
passage  which  immediately  follows  shows  ihat  this 
was  all  that  the  Twelve  Tables  did ;  for  Gaius'  pro- 
ceeds to  say.  "  But  (ceterum)  there  may  be  usucapio 
even  in  the  case  of  those  things  which  have  come 
to  us  by  tradition  from  a  person  who  was  not  the 
owner,  whether  they  are  res  mancipi  or  nut,  pro- 
vided we  have  received  them  bona  tide,  believing 
that  he  who  delivered  (;ut  tradtdent)  them  to  us 
was  the  owner.  And  this  rule  of  law  seems  to  have 
been  established,  in  order  that  the  ownership  of 
thmgs  might  not  be  long  in  uncertainty,  seeing 
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ibat  one  or  two  yeAts  would  be  quite  sufficient  for 
the  owner  to  look  after  his  property,  that  being  the 
tiiiie  allowed  to  the  possessor  for  usucapio." 

The  reason  for  limiting  the  owner  to  one  or  two 
years  has  little  reason  in  it.  and  possibly  no  histori- 
cal truth ;  but  it  is  clear  from  this  passage  that  this 
application  of  the  rule  of  usucapio  was  formed  frum 
analogy  to  the  rule  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  that 
it  was  not  contained  in  them.  The  limitation  of  the 
time  of  usucapio  is  clearly  due  to  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, and  the  time  applied  only  to  purchases  of  res 
mancipi  from  the  owner  when  the  legal  forms  of 
•saveyance  had  been  neglected.  But  the  origin  of 
usucapio  was  probably  still  more  remote. 

When  Gains  states  that  there  was  originally  only 
one  kind  of  ownership  at  Rome,  and  that  afterward 
ownership  was  divided,  he  immediately  shows  how 
ibis  arose  by  taking  the  case  of  a  res  mancipi.  This 
division  of  ownership  rested  on  the  division  of  things 
into  res  mancipi  and  res  nee  mancipi,  a  distinction  that 
had  reference  to  nothing  else  than  the  mode  of  trans- 
ferring the  property  of  them.  Things  were  merely 
called  res  mancipi  because  the  ownership  of  them 
eould  not  be  transferred  without  mancipatio.  Things 
were  res  nee  mancipi,  the  alienation  of  which  could 
be  effected  without  mancipatio.  There  could  be  no 
division  of  things  into  mancipi  and  nee  mancipi  ex- 
cept by  determining  what  things  should  be  res  man- 
cipi. Res  nee  mancipi  are  determined  negatively  : 
they  are  all  things  that  are  not  res  mancipi :  but 
the  negative  determination  presupposes  the  positive ; 
therefore  res  mancipi  were  determined  before  res 
nee  mancipi  could  be  determined ;  and  before  the 
res  mancipi  were  determined,  there  was  no  distinc- 
tion of  things  into  res  mancipi  and  res  neo  manoipi. 
But  this  distinction,  as  such,  only  affected  the  con- 
dition of  those  things  to  which  it  had  a  direct  appli- 
cation :  consequently,  all  other  things  remained  as 
they  were  before.  The  conclusion,  then,  is  certain, 
that  the  res  mancipi,  as  a  class  of  things,  were  an- 
t«rior,  in  order  of  time,  to  the  class  of  res  nee  man- 
cipi, which  comprebended  all  things  except  res  man- 
cipi. Until  then,  the  cUsd  of  res  mancipi  was  estab- 
lished, all  pioperty  at  Rome  could  be  alienated  by 
oare  tradition,  as  res  nou  mancipi  could  be  alienated 
by  tradition  after  the  class  of  res  mancipi  was  con- 
stituted. 

The  time  when  the  class  of  res  mancipi  was  form- 
ed is  not  known ;  but  it  is  most  consistent  with  all 
that  we  know  to  suppose  that  it  existed  before  the 
Twelve  Tables.  If  we  consider  the  forms  of  man- 
cipatio (vtU  Mancipatio),  we  cannot  believe  that 
they  arose  in  any  other  way  than  by  positive  enact- 
ment. As  soon  as  the  forms  of  mancipatio  and  of 
the  in  jure  cessio  (which,  from  its  character,  must 
be  posterior  to  mancipatio)  were  established,  it  fol- 
lowed that  mere  tradition  of  a  thing  to  a  purchaser 
and  payment  of  the  purchase-money  could  not 
transfer  the  ownership  of  a  res  mancipi.  The  trans- 
fer gave  the  purchaser  merely  a  possessio,  and  the 
original  owner  retained  the  property.  In  course  of 
time,  the  purchaser  obtained  the  publiciima  actio, 
and  from  this  time  it  might  be  said  that  a  double 
ownership  existed  in  the  same  thing. 

The  introduction  of  mancipatio,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  double  ownership,  was  also  followed  by  the 
.ntroduction  of  usucapio.  The  bona  fide  possessor 
Ufa  res  mancipi  which  had  not  been  transfeired  by 
mancipatio,  had  no  legal  defence  against  the  owner 
who  claimed  the  thing.  But  he  had  the  exceptio 
doli,  and  subsequently  the  exceptio  rei  venditse  et 
traditie,  by  which  he  could  protect  himself  against 
the  owner ;  and  as  possessor  simply,  he  had  the  pro- 
tection of  the  interdict  against  third  persons.  He 
had  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  thing,  and  lie  could 
transfer  the  possessio.  hut  he  could  do  no  act  with 
lOBb 


respect  to  it  for  which  Qniritarian  iwnerehif  «■ 
necessary  ;  consequently,  he  could  not  alienate  i 
by  mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio,  and  it  'was  a  Deee» 
sary  consequence  that  he  could  not  dispose  of  .ttj 
testament  in  the  same  way  in  which  Qoiriumn 
ownership  was  disposed  of  by  testament,  llie  m- 
cessity  for  such  a  rule  as  that  of  usucapio  ns  en 
dent,  but  it  could  arise  in  no  other  v»y  tlian  t) 
positive  enactment,  for  its  effect  was  to  be  the  lUH 
as  that  of  mancipatio.  The  Twelve  TaUes  fixed 
the  term  of  usucapio,  but  we  do  not  know  whether 
they  fixed  or  merely  confirmed  the  rule  (^  law  » 
to  usucapio. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  tradition  or  ddiv- 
eiy  was  a  part  of  mancipatio  as  such.  Mancipilii 
was  merely  a  form  of  transferring  ownership  which 
was  fixed  by  law,  and  the  characteristic  of  which 
was  publicity :  a  delivery  of  the  thing  would  of 
course  generally  follow,  but  it  was  no  part  of  the 
transfer  of  ownership.  Land  Ipradia),  for  instince, 
could  be  mancipated  without  delivery  (m  aitnlit 
mancipari  suUni').  In  the  case  of  movable  thii|i, 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  pr^nt,  iot 
for  the  purpose  of  delivery,  but  that  the  thing  maa- 
cipated  might  be  identified.  The  essential  to  the 
transfer  of  ownership  in  all  ages  and  in  all  cooDtriei 
is  the  consent  of  two  persons  who  have  legal  capa- 
city to  consent,  the  seller  and  the  buyer.  All  the 
rest  is  form  that  may  be  varied  infinitely :  this  cot- 
sent  is  the  substance.  Yet  tradition  as  a  form  of 
transfer  was  undoubtedly  the  old  Roman  form,  and 
consent  alone  was  not  sufficient ;  and  it  may  be 
admitted  that  consent  alone  was  never  sofBcieit 
for  the  transfer  of  ownership  without  aSecmg  the 
principle  laid  down  that  consent  alone  is  esseolid 
in  the  transfer  of  ownership.  This  apparent  ioeoo- 
gruity  is  ingeniously  and  sufficiently  explained  ii 
the  following  manner :  "  Tradition  owes  its  ahgt 
to  a  time  when  men  could  not  sufficiently  sepiraie 
in  their  minds  physical  ownership,  or  the  domisin 
over  a  thing,  from  legal  ownership.  As  a  man  caa 
only  call  a  bird  in  the  air  or  a  wild  animal  is  the 
forest  his  own  when  he  has  caught  it,  so  mes 
thought  that  tradition  must  be  added  to  contract  ia 
order  to  enable  a  man  to  daim  the  thing  as  hn 
own."* 

Besides  the  case  of  property  there  might  be  oto- 
capio  in  the  case  of  servitutes,  marriage,  and  hered- 
itas.  But  as  servitutes  prsdiorum  rasticwiin 
could  only  be  the  objects  of  mancipatio,  and  as  h6 
ing  parts  of  ownership  could  only  be  establisbed  li; 
the  same  form  by  which  owner^p  of  res  mancgi 
was  transferred,  30,  according  to  the  old  law,  tbeie 
servitutes  alone  could  be  the  object  of  asoca|W; 
and,  as  it  is  contended  by  Engelbach,  only  in  the 
case  of  aquKductus,  baustus,  iter,  and  actus.  Ju 
as  the  ownership  of  res  mancipi  could  be  acquired 
by  bare  tradition  followed  by  usucapio,  so  these  ser- 
vitutes could  be  established  by  contract,  aod  cooU 
be  fully  acquired  by  usucapio.  In  the  later  Romaa 
law,  when  the  form  of  mancipatio  was  replaced  bf 
mere  tradition,  servitutes  could  be  established  pci 
pacta  et  stipulationes  only.  In  the  case  of  a  mar- 
riage coemptione,  the  form  of  mancipatio  wasuei 
and  the  effect  was,  that  the  woman  came  into  tie 
hand  of  her  husband,  and  became  part  of  his  Ami' 
lia.  The  marriage  usuoouldnotof  itself  effect  this, 
but  if  the  woman  lived  with  her  husband  a  year.ahe 
passed  into  his  familia  by  usucapio  (vtbitmmitfit- 
tettione  utvcapiebatur) :  and,  accordingly,  it  was  piv- 
vided  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  if  d« 
did  not  wish  thus  to  come  into  her  husband's  hand, 
she  must  in  every  year  absent  herself  from  him  fcr 
three  nights  in  order  to  interrupt  the  nsus '   Thai 
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usucapio  added  to  usos  produced  tbe  effect  of  co- 
emptio.  In  tbe  case  of  the  hereditas,  when  the  tes- 
tator bad  tbe  testamcnti  factio,  and  bad  disposed  of 
fun  property  witbout  observing  tbe  forms  of  manci- 
patio  and  nancupatio,  tbe  person  whom  he  bad 
named  his  heres  could  only  obtain  the  legal  owner- 
ship of  tbe  hereditas  by  usucapio.  In  all  these  cases, 
then,  the  old  law  as  to  usucapio  was  this :  when  the 

Sositive  law  bad  required  the  forms  of  mancipatio, 
•  order  that  a  certain  end  should  be  effected,  usu- 
capio supplied  the  defect,  by  converting  a  mere  pos- 
sessio  (subsequently  called  in  bonis)  into  dominium 
ex  jure  Quiritium.  Usucapio,  then,  was  not  original- 
ly a  mode  of  acquUition,  but  it  was  a  mode  by  which 
a  defect  in  tbe  mode  of  acquisition  was  supplied, 
and  this  defect  was  supplied  by  tbe  u&t  of  the  thing, 
or  the  exercise  of  the  right.  The  end  of  usucapio 
was  to  combine  the  beneficial  with  the  Quiritarlan 
ownership  of  a  thing.  Accordingly,  tbe  original 
name  for  usucapio  was  nsus  auctoritas,  the  auctori- 
tas  of  U8U8,  or  that  which  gives  to  usus  its  efficacy 
and  BO.Tipleteness,  a  sense  of  auctoritas  which  is 
coinmob  in  the  Roman  law.  {Vid.  Auctoritas, 
TDTiia.)  But  usus  alone  never  signifies  usucapio ; 
and  consistently  with  this,  in  those  cases  where 
there  could  be  no  nsucapio,  tbe  Roman  writers  speak 
of  usus  only.  Possessio  is  the  usus  of  a  piece  of 
ground  as  opposed  to  the  ownership  of  it ;  and  the 
term  usns  was  applied  to  the  enjoyment  of  land  on 
which  a  man  either  had  not  the  ownership,  or  of 
which  he  could  not  have  the  ownership,  as  tbe  ager 
publicus.  In  the  later  law,  as  it  is  known  to  us  in 
tbe  Pandect,  usucapio  was  a  mode  of  acquiring 
ownership :  the  term  usus  auctoritas  was  replaced 
by  the  phrase  usu  capere,  and  in  the  place  of  usuca- 
pio sometimes  tbe  phrase  "  pottetrione  or  Umge  pot- 
»e*tume  capere"  occurs ;  but  poMessio  alone  never 
is  used  for  usucapio. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  of  Gaius  already  quoted, 
that  in  bis  time  usucapio  was  a  regular  mode  of  ac- 
quisition, which  was  applicable  to  things  which  bad 
come  to  a  man  by  tradition  from  one  who  was  not 
the  owner,  and  was  applicable  both  to  res  man- 
eipi  and  nee  mancipi,  if  the  possessor  possessed 
them  bona  fide,  that  is,  if  he  believed  that  he  receiv- 
ed them  from  the  owner.  There  were,  however, 
some  exceptions  to  this  rule :  a  man  could  never 
acquire  tbe  ownership  of  a  stolen  thing  by  usucapio, 
for  the  Twelve  Tables  prevented  it,  and  tbe  lex  Ju- 
lia et  Plautia  prevented  usucapio  in  the  case  of  a 
thing  yi  possessa.  The  meaning  of  the  law  was 
not  that  the  thief  or  the  robber  could  net  acquire  the 
ownership  by  usucapio,  for  the  mala  fid.'^s  in  which 
their  possession  originated  was  an  obstivie  to  the 
usucapio  ;  but  no  person  who  bona  fide  bought  the 
thing  that  was  stolen  or  vi  possessa,  could  acquire 
the  ownership  by  usucapio.'  According  to  other 
authorities,  tbe  rule  as  to  a  stolen  thing  was  estab- 
lished by  the  lex  Atinia.  Provincial  lands  were  also 
not  objects  of  usucapio. 

If  a  woman  was  in  the  tutela  of  her  agnati,  her 
res  mancipi  could  not  be  the  objects  of  usucapio,  un- 
less they  had  been  received  from  her  by  traditio 
Tith  the  auctoritas  of  her  tutor ;  and  this  was  a  pro- 
vision of  tbe  Twelve  Tables.  Tbe  legal  incapacity 
I  if  the  woman  to  transfer  ownership  by  mancipatio 
must  be  the  origin  of  this  rule.  The  hereditas  of  a 
woman  who  was  in  tutela  legitima  could  not  be  an 
object  of  usucapio,  as  Cicero  explains  to  Atticus  {de 
tutela  legitima  nikU  umeapi  posse*).  Tbe  foundation 
of  this  rule,  according  to  some,  was  the  legal  inca- 
pacity of  a  'voman  who  was  in  the  tutela  of  her  ag- 
nati, to  make  a  will.  ( Vid.  Tbstamentdh  ;  but  see 
the  article  Totkla.) 

In  order  to  acquire  by  usucapio,  a  person  must 
1.  IGiiui,  ii.,  46.)— 1  (ad  Att.,  i.,  IS.) 


hare  the  capacity  to  acquire  by  man  (ipatio  couse 
quently,  all  persons  were  excluded  Jrom  acquiring 
by  usucapio  who  had  not  the  commercium.  The 
passage  quoted  by  Cicero'  from  the  Twelve  Tables, 
"  adverium  hotlem  (t.  e.,  perwrinum)  atema  auetori- 
las,"  is  alleged  in  support  of  this  rule  of  law,  that 
is,  a  peregrinus  may  have  the  use  of  a  res  manciin 
which  has  been  transferred  by  traditio,  but  he  cai> 
never  acquire  anything  more  by  usucapio. 

Things  could  not  be  objects  of  usucapio  which 
were  not  objects  of  commercium.  Accordingly,  all 
res  divini  juris,  such  as  temples  and  lands  dedicated 
to  tbe  gods,  and  res  communes,  could  not  be  object* 
of  usucapio.  The  limits  or  bounds  by  which  the 
Romanus  ager  was  marked  out  were  consequently 
not  objects  of  usucapio,  as  to  which  there  was  a  pro- 
vision in  the  Twelve  Tables'  ("  Quoniam  usucam- 
onem  intra  quinque  pedes  esse  noluerunt").  The  quin- 
que  pedes  are  tbe  limites  linearii,  tbe  breadth  of 
which  was  fixed  at  five  feet  by  a  lex  Mamilia.  Thv 
approach  to  a  sepulchre  was  also  not  an  object  »' 
usucapio.* 

In  the  time  of  Gains,*  a  man  might  take  posses- 
sion of  another  person's  land,  provided  he  used  no 
force  (ris),  the  possession  of  which  was  vacant 
either  from  the  carelessness  of  the  owner,  or  be- 
cause the  owner  had  died  witbout  a  successor  (vid. 
Saccissio),  or  had  been  long  absent;  and  if  he 
transferred  the  field  to  a  bona  fide  purchaser,  the 
purchaser  could  acquire  the  ownership  by  usucapio, 
even  though  the  seller  knew  that  the  field  was  not 
bis  own.  This  rule  was  established  against  the 
opinion  of  those  who  contended  that  a  fundus  could 
be  furtivus  or  an  object  of  thefl.  But  a  man  might 
in  some  cases  acquire  by  usucapio  the  ownership  of 
a  thing  which  he  knew  to  be  not  his  own :  as  if  a 
man  had  possession  of  a  thing  belonging  to  the  he- 
reditas, of  which  the  heres  had  never  acquired  the 
possession,  provided  it  was  a  thing  that  cculd  be  an 
object  of  usucapio.  This  species  of  pussessio  and 
usucapio  was  called  pro  herede,  and  even  things  im- 
movable (qua  solo  continentur)  could  be  thus  acqui- 
red by  one  year's  usucapio.  The  reason  was  this : 
tbe  Twelve  Tables  declared  that  the  ownership  of 
res  soli  could  be  acquired  by  usucapio  in  two  years, 
and  all  other  thing?  in  one  year :  now,  as  tbe  hered- 
itas was  not  a  res  soli,  it  must  be  included  in  the 
"  other  things,"  and  it  was  farther  determined  that 
the  several  things  which  made  up  the  hereditas 
must  follow  the  rule  as  to  the  hereditas ;  and  though 
the  rule  as  to  the  hereditas  was  changed,  it  con- 
tinued as  to  all  the  things  comprised  in  it.  The 
reason  of  tbe  rule  as  to  this  "  improba  possessio  et 
usucapio,"  says  Gaius,  was,  that  the  heres  might  be 
induced  the  sooner  to  take  possession  of  the  heredi- 
tas, and  that  there  might  be  somebody  to  discharge 
tbe  sacra,  which  in  ancient  times  (iltis  temporibus) 
were  very  strictly  observed,  and  also  that  there 
might  be  somebody  against  whom  the  creditors 
might  make  their  demands.  This  kind  of  possessio 
and  usucapio  was  called  lucrativa.  In  the  time  ot 
Gaius  it  bad  ceased  to  exist,  for  a  senatus  consult 
um  of  Hadrian's  time  enabled  tbe  heres  to  recovei 
that  which  had  been  acquired  by  nsucapio,  just  ak 
if  there  bad  been  no  usucapio ;  but  in  the  case  of 
a  heres  necessarius,  the  old  rule  still  remained.* 

Gaius  mentions  a  mode  of  acquisition  under  the 
name  of  usureceptio.  If  a  man  mancipated  a  tb>qg 
to  a  friend,  or  transferred  it  by  tbe  in  jure  cessio, 
simply  in  order  that  the  thing  might  be  in  his  friend's 
safe  keeping  {fidudcc  causa ;  quod  tutius  nostrte  ret 
apud  eum  essent),  he  had  always  a  capacity  for  re- 
covering it.    In  order  to  recover  immediately  the 
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Qairitariaii  ownership  or  the  thing  remancipatio  was 
necessary  ;  but  if  the  thing  was  transferred  to  him 
by  traditio,  the  remancipatio  was  completed  by  asu- 
capio,  or,  as  it  is  here  called,  by  usureceptio :  for 
Ufureceptio  differs  in  no  respect  from  usucapio,  ex- 
cept that  the  person  who  acquires  the  Quiritarian 
ownership  by  usus,  in  the  one  case  acquires  {eapil), 
<n  the  other  reacquires  (recipit)  the  thing.  In  the 
case  of  a  pignorated  thing,  the  debtor's  capacity  to 
recover  by  usureceptio  was  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  fitincia,  as  soon  as  he  had  paid  his  debt  to  the 
creditor :  and  even  if  he  had  not  paid  the  money,  and 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  thing  neither  by  hiring 
it  from  the  creditor  nor  precario,  he  had  a  lucrativa 
Mucapio,  which  was  a  usureceptio,  and  was  probably 
formed  from  analogy  to  the  lucrativa  usucapio  pro 
ierede. 

Servitutes  prsdiorum  rusticomm  were  establlsh- 
ol,  at  least  according  to  the  old  law,  by  mancipatio ; 
tlie  right  tu  the  servitutes  could  only  be  properly  ex- 
titiguished  by  a  remancipatio.  If  the  servilus  was 
e;,itinguished  by  mere  agreement,  there  most  be  a 
u^ireceptio  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  servient 
tebement,  in  order  to  complete  its  legal  release  from 
tho  servilus.  In  order  that  the  possession  of  the 
libertas  of  the  servient  land  might  be  enjoyed  unin- 
temiptetlly  for  two  years,  there  must  be  for  the  same 
time  a  total  abstinence  from  all  exercise  of  the  right 
on  the  part  of  him  who  had  the  servitos.  Subse- 
quently it  was  considered  sufficient  if  the  person 
entitled  to  the  servitus  did  not  exercise  his  right  for 
two  years. 

When  usucapio  was  established  as  a  means  of 
giving  the  Quiritarian  ownership  to  him  who  had 
acquired  a  thing  in  bonis,  the  form  of  mancipatio 
must  have  gradually  lost  its  importance,  and  usu- 
capio rame  to  be  viewed  as  a  mode  of  acquisition. 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  already  observed,  it  became 
4pDlicable  tc  nl  cases  of  bona  fide  possession,  wheth- 
er the  thing  was  a  res  mancipt  or  not.  Fonner- 
)y,  if  a  will  bad  been  made  in  due  form,  except  as  to 
mancipation  and  nuncujiation,  the  heres  acquired 
the  hereditas  by  usucapio;  but  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  prctorian  testament  {vid.  Tebtahbntdm) 
and  the  boi  orum  possessio,  the  bonorum  possessor 
obtained  thi  right  to  actionee  fictitie  or  utiles  in  all 
cases  where  the  deceased  had  a  right  of  action,  and 
he  acquired  by  usucapio  the  Quiritarian  ownership 
of  the  several  things  which  were  included  in  the  he- 
reditas. In  course  of  time,  it  came  to  be  considered 
by  the  jurists  as  a  rule  of  law  that  there  could  be 
no  usucapio  of  an  hereditas.'  In  like  manner,  in 
the  case  of  servitutes  established  by  contract,  the 
introduction  of  the  actio  publiciana  rendered  the 
doctrine  of  usucapio  unnecessary,  and  a  Scribonia 
lex  is  mentioned  which  repealed  all  usucapio  of  ser- 
vitutes.' But  this  lex  only  applied  to  the  establish- 
ment of  servitutes ;  it  did  not  afiect  that  usucapio 
by  which  the  freedom  of  a  servient  piece  of  land  was 
effected.  It  became  a  maxim  of  law :  serviltUet 
fradiorum  rtutiairum  non  uiendo  amittuntur,  which, 
viewed  with  respect  to  the  servient  land,  was  a  oan- 
receptio.  In  this  sense  "  usurpata  recipilur"  seems 
to  be  used  in  a  passage  of  Paulas.*  "  Untrpari"  is 
commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  "uti,"  and  in  this 
passag'.  of  Paulus  "  usurpaia  recipUur"  seems  equiv- 
alent to  "tuu  Ttcipitur,"  though  this  is  nut  the 
meaning  that  has  nsoally  been  given  to  this  pas- 
sage. 

In  the  case  of  marriage,  also,  usucapio  fell  into 
uuse,  as  we  learn  from  Gains.* 

But  in  other  respects  usucapio  subsisted.  He 
who  had  acquired  a  res  mancipi  by  tradition,  had 
«ow  a  praetorian  ownership,  and  he  bad  a  right  of 
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action  in  respect  of  this  ownership,  which  was  ana^ 
ogous  to  the  rei  vindicatio.  But  usucapio  was  atil 
necessary  to  give  him  Quiritarian  ownership  and  lU 
consequent  advantages.  The  distinction  between 
res  mancipi  and  nee  mancipi  existed,  and,  as  a  co» 
sequence,  the  testamentum  per  cs  et  libram  kub- 
sisted  at  the  same  time  with  the  (rctorian  test* 
ment. 

When,  finally,  all  distinction  was  abolished  betwerr 
res  mancipi  and  nee  mancipi,  and  the  ownership  o( 
all  things  could  be  acquired  by  traditio  and  occo- 
patio,  that  kind  of  usucapio  ceased  by  which  a  Ihiot 
in  bonis  became  a  man's  ex  jure  Qoiritium.  Att 
usucapio  was  now  the  same,  and  its  general  defiai- 
tion  became  "  adjutio  dominii  per  contini-alioium  pot- 
tasionit  temporit  lege  dtfiniti,"*  Fioin  this  time 
the  terms  usucapio  and  longi  temporis  prsscriptjo 
were  used  indifferently,  as  some  writera  suppose, 
though  on  this  point  there  is  not  uniformity  of  opin- 
ion. 

(Engelbach,  Veber  die  Umeapion  zur  sett  der  Ztrolj 
Ta/eln,  Marburg,  1838.  —  Muhlenbruch,  Doctrm. 
Pandect.,  <)  S6I,  dtc. — Ueber  die  Ceucapio,  pro  hered* 
Ton  Amdts,  Rkem.  Mu*.  fur  Jurimudeus,  ii ,  125.) 

USUIt£.    ( Vid.  Interist  or  Moncv,  p.  546  ) 

USURPATIO.  One  sense  of  this  word  is  "  un- 
capionu  interruptio."*  Appius  Claudius,  not  the  de- 
cemvir, but  he  who  made  the  Appia  Via,  and  brought 
the  Aqua  Claudia  to  Rome,  wrote  a  bonk  De  IJsur- 
pationibus,  which  was  not  extant  in  the  time  o( 
Pomponius.*  In  some  cases  "  uturpatio"  means  the 
preservation  of  a  right  by  the  exercise  of  it,  as  "^iu 
ueurpahim"  in  the  case  of  a  servitus  aqus  dueeo- 
de ;  and  this  nearly  agrees  with  that  sense  of 
usurpare  which  is  equivalent  to  uti.    (ru.  irsre4- 

PIO.) 

USUS.    (Vid.  Mabbuok,  RoMiit,  p.  623.) 

USUS.    (Fti.  UsusraccTtis.) 

USUSFRUCTUS  and  USUS  were  personal  »em- 
tutes.*  Ususfructus  is  defined  to  bis  "^lu  abtnt 
rebut  utendi  fruendi  talva  rerum  tuitlantia."*  A»- 
cordingly,  ususfructus  comprehended  the">K>ii(riiA" 
and  the  "jue  fruendi."  Usus  comprehended  only 
the  "Jututevdi."  The  complete  distinction  between 
ususmictus  and  usus  will  only  appear  from  a  state- 
ment of  what  each  is. 

A  ususfructus  was  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of 
a  thing  by  one  person,  while  the  ownership  belonged 
to  another.  It  could  be  established  by  testament. 
as  when  the  heres  was  required  to  give  to  another 
the  ususfructus  of  a  thing ;  and  it  could  also  be  es- 
tablished by  contract  between  the  owner  of  a  thing 
and  him  who  contracted  for  the  ususfructus.  He 
who  had  the  ususfructus  was  ususfructuariua  or 
fructuarius,  and  the  object  of  the  ususfructus  was 
res  fructuaria. 

There  might  be  osusfmctos  both  in  pradia  nia- 
tica  and  urtona,  in  slaves,  beasts  of  harden,  and 
other  things. 

If  the  ususfructus  of  a  thing  was  beqoeatbed  to  a 
person,  all  the  "fruchu"  of  the  thing  belonged  to 
the  fructuarius  daring  the  time  of  hia  enjoyment 
Consequently,  if  the  ususfructus  of  a  piece  of  tend 
was  given  to  him,  he  was  entitled  to  collect  and  barr 
for  his  own  all  the  fructus  that  were  already  on  ifat 
land,  and  all  that  were  produced  on  it  during  the 
time  of  his  enjoyment ;  but  as  he  only  acquired  tte 
ownership  of  the  fructus  by  collecting  them,  be  was 
not  entitled  to  fructus  which  existed  on  the  land  at 
the  time  when  his  right  ended,  and  which  be  bai 
not  collected. 

He  was  bound  not  to  injure  the  land,  and  he  waa 
bound  to  cultivate  it  property.    As  to  quames  ani 
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mines,  he  could  work  them  for  bis  benefit,  if  be 
worked  them  properly  (quasi  ionu*  paterfamiliat). 
It,  alter  the  bequest  of  the  ususfructus,  minerals 
were  found  on  the  land,  he  could  work  them.  He 
could  be  compelled  to  plant  new  trees  in  the  place 
of  those  which  died,  and  generally  to  keep  the  land 
in  good  condition.  If  the  ususfructus  was  of  sdes, 
the  fructuarius  was  entitled  to  all  the  rents  and  prof- 
Its  which  ke  received  during  the  time  of  his  enjoy- 
ment. He  could  be  compelled  to  keep  a  house  in 
repair,  but  it  seems  to  be  doubtful  how  far  he  was 
bound  to  rebuild  the  house  if  it  fell  down  from  de- 
cay :  at  any  rate,  he  was  liable  for  all  moderate  and 
reasonable  expenses  which  were  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  property. 

The  fructuarius  could  not  alienate  the  right  to  the 
ususfructus,  though  he  might  give  to  another  the 
usus  of  his  right ;  and  he  might  surrender  the  right 
to  the  ususfructus  to  the  owner  of  the  thing.  He 
could  not  subject  the  thing  to  servitutes ;  nor  could 
the  owner  do  this,  even  with  the  consent  of  the  fhio- 
tuarius.  The  fructuarius  could  make  such  changes 
or  alterations  in  the  thing  as  would  improve  it,  but 
not  such  as  would  in  any  way  deteriorate  the  thing. 
Consequently,  he  had  greater  power  over  cultivated 
land  than  over  houses  or  pleasure-grounds,  for  a  part 
of  the  value  of  houses  or  pleasure-grounds,  and 
things  of  the  like  kind,  consists  in  opinion,  and  must 
be  measured  by  the  rank,  wealth,  and  peculiar  dis- 
position of  the  owner. 

The  fructuarius  could  maintain  or  defend  his  rights 
by  action  and  by  interdicts.  On  the  completion  of 
the  time  of  the  ususfructus,  the  thing  was  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  owner,  who  could  generally  require  se- 
curities from  the  fiructuarius  both  for  the  proper  use 
of  the  thing  and  for  its  restoration  in  due  time. 
This  security  was  in  some  cases  dispensed  with  by 
positive  enactments,  and  in  other  cases  by  agree- 
ment ;  but  it  could  not  be  dispensed  with  by  testa- 
ment. 

Originally  there  could  be  no  ususfructus  in  things 
unless  they  were  things  corporeal,  and  such  as  could 
be  restored  entire  when  the  time  of  ususfructus  had 
expired.  But  by  a  senatus  consnltum  of  uncertain 
date  there  might  be  quasi  ususfructus  of  things  which 
were  consumed  in  the  use,  and  in  this  case  the  fruc- 
tuarius in  fact  became  the  owner  of  the  things,  but 
was  bound  to  give  security  that  he  would  either  re- 
store as  much  in  quantity  and  value  as  he  had  re- 
ceived, or  the  value  of  the  things  in  money.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  this  senatus  consultum  was 
passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  a  passage  of 
Cicero'  is  alleged  to  show  that  it  did  not  exist  in  the 
time  of  Cicero :  "  Ifon  debet  ea  mulier,  cui  tir  bono- 
rum  suorum  utumfructum  Itgatit,  cellit  n'nantt  el  ole- 
ariit  pteni*  relictii,  jmtare  td  ad  le  vertinere.  Urut 
enim  mm  abutu*  legatur."  The  only  difficulty  is  in 
the  words  "  id  ad  te  perlinere,"  which  are  usually 
translated  "these  things  (the  cellee  vinaris,  Sas.) 
are  not  objects  of  ususfructus,"  from  which  it  is  In- 
ferred that  there  was  at  that  time  no  osnsfirnctus  in 
things  which  were  consumed  in  the  use.  But  if  this 
is  the  sense,  the  words  which  follow,  "  for  the  usus, 
not  the  abusus  (power  to  consume),  is  the  object  of 
the  legacy,"  have  no  clear  meaning.  These  words 
)im{dy  signify  that  a  usus  is  given,  not  an  abusus ; 
)ut  this  does  not  prove  that  an  abusus  could  not  be 
given.  Puchta  shows  that  the  phrase  "  ru  pertinet 
ttd  usufmctuarium,"  which  exactly  corresponds  to 
the  phrase  in  Cicero,  does  not  mean  "  that  the  thing 
is  an  object  of  ususfructus,"  but  that  "  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  fructuarius."  In  the  Digest*  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  young  child  of  a  female  slave 
belongs  to  the  fructuarius  (an  partus  adfructuttrium 
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pertinedi),  ind  it  is  answered  in  the  negative,  witi 
the  follow  Jig  explanation  :  "  nee  unrnfruttum  in  ce 
fructuarius  haiebit."  The  passage  of  Cicero,  there- 
fore, will  mean,  that  wine  and  oil  in  the  testator's 
possession  are  not  given  to  her  by  a  bequest  of  the 
ususfructus  of  his  property,  for  it  is  usus,  that  is,  the 
enjoyment  of  the  property,  which  is  given,  and  not 
"  abusus,"  or  the  power  to  consume  things.  In  other 
words,  the  testator  gives  the  woman  a  ususfructus  it 
all  his  property,  that  is,  a  right  to  gather  the  fruits ; 
but  he  does  not  give  the  wine  and  oil,  which  are 
fruits  already  gathered,  to  the  woman  to  be  her  prop- 
erty, as  if  she  had  gathered  them  during  her  usus- 
fructus. Puchta  contends  that  ■•  abusus"  does  not 
necessarily  signify  that  tliere  could  be  "  aMisus"  onl> 
in  the  case  of  things  "gua  usu  conaumuntur :"  he 
says  that  in  the  place  of  wine  and  oil  Cicero  might 
have  given  the  young  of  animals,  as  an  example, 
without  altering  his  expression.  If  this  interpreta- 
tion is  correct,  Puchta  contends  that  the  senatus 
consultum  as  to  quasi  ususfructus  is  older  than  the 
time  of  Cicero.  But,  in  truth,  the  senatus  consultum 
does  not  apfdy  to  the  case  under  consideration,  which 
is  simply  this,  whether  a  gift  of  ususfructus  is  a  gift 
of  the  fructus  that  are  already  gathered ;  and  Cicero 
says  that  it  is  not,  for  it  is  usus  which  is  given,  that 
is,  ususfructus,  or  the  right  of  gathering  the  fruits, 
and  not  abusus,  which  implies  the  right  to  the  un 
limited  enjoyment  of  a  thing.  If  abusns  bad  been 
given,  the  woman's  power  over  all  tbf>  property  of 
the  testator,  including  the  wine  and  oil,  would  have 
been  unlimited ;  bat  as  abusus  was  not  given,  and 
as  c  .xsfructus  implies  the  gathering  of  the  fruits  by 
the  liuctuarius,  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  already 
gathered  could  not  belong  to  her.  The  argument 
of  Cicero,  then,  proves  nothing  as  to  the  existenc 
of  a  quasiususfruclus  in  his  time  ;  so  far  as  his  ar 
gument  goes,  the  quasiususfructus  might  have  theD 
existed  or  might  not  have  existed.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  Puchta  is  correct,  but  bis  conclusion  is  not 
certain.  In  addition  to  this,  it  does  not  appear  that 
senatus  coosulta  were  made  on  such  matters  as 
those  relating  to  the  law  of  property  before  the  im 
perial  period. 

Usus  is  defined'  by  the  negation  oCfruii"  "cm 
usus  relietus  est,  uti potest, frui  vera  noit  poles'.."  The 
title  of  the  Digest  above  referred  to  is  "  Ue  Usu  a 
kaiitatione,"  and  the  instances  given  under  that  ti- 
tle mainly  refer  to  the  use  of  a  house  or  part  of  a 
house.  Accordingly,  the  usus  of  a  house  might  be 
bequeathed  without  the  fructus  :*  it  has  been  al- 
ready explained  what  is  the  extent  of  the  meaning 
of  ususfructus  of  a  house.  The  usus  of  a|thing  im- 
plies the  power  of  using  it  either  for  necessary  pur- 
poses  or  purposes  of  pleasure.  The  man  who  was 
entitled  to  the  usus  could  not  give  the  thing  to  an 
other  to  use,  though  a  man  who  had  the  usus  of  a 
house  could  allow  another  to  lodge  with  him.  A 
man  who  had  the  usus  of  an  estate  could  take  wooti 
for  daily  use,  and  could  enjoy  the  orchard,  the  fruit, 
flowers,  and  water,  provided  he  used  them  in  mod- 
eration, or,  as  it  is  expressed,  "  non  usque  ad  com- 
pendium, sed  ad  usam  scilicet  non  abutum."  If  the 
usus  of  cattle  (pecus)  was  left,  the  usuarius  was  en- 
titled to  a  moderate  allowance  of  milk.  If  the  usus 
of  a  herl  of  oxen  was  bequeathed  to  a  man,  he 
could  use  the  oxen  for  ploughing,  and  for  all  purpo- 
ses for  which  oxen  are  adapted.  If  the  usus  was 
of  things  which  were  consumed  in  the  use,  then  the 
usus  was  the  same  as  ususfructus  *  Ifsus  was  in 
its  nature  indivisible,  and,  accordingly,  a  part  of  a 
usus  could  not  be  given  as  a  legacy,  thoagh  persons 
might  have  the  fru'tus  of  a  thing  in  conunon.*  As 
to  his  duties,  the  usuarius  was  in  most  respects  like 

I.  (Dij.  7,  Ut.  8, 1.  %)—».  (Dig.  7.  tit.  8,  •.  18.) — ».  (7>.t.  '. 
tit.  S,  1.  S, «  t ;  •.  10, 1 1.)-4.  l&s  ',  tit.  8,  •.  ID.) 
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Jie  froctuarius.    In  some  cases  usus  is  eqaivalent 
to  ususrnictus,  as  where  there  can  be  no  usas  of  a 
thing  without  a  taking  of  the  fructus.* 
UTERINI.    (Kid.  CooHATi.) 
UTI  POSSIDETIS.    (Vid.  Intekmctom, p.  543.) 
UTILIS  ACTIO.    {Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 
UTRES.    (Vid.  ViNDH,  p.  1063.) 
UTRICULA-RIUS.    (Vid.  Tibia.) 
UTRUBI.     (Vid.  iNTBEDicTaM,  p.  648.) 
VULCANA'LIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  in 
Aonour  of  Vulcan,  on  the  23d  of  August  (X.  CaUnd. 
Sept.),  with  games  in  the  Circus  Flaminias,  where 
the  cod  had  a  temple.*    The  sacrifice  on  this  occa- 
sion consisted  of  fishes,  which  the  people  threw  into 
the  fire.'    It  was  also  customary  on  this  day  to 
commence  working  by  candlelight,  which  was  prob- 
ably considered  as  an  auspicious  beginning  of  the 
use  of  fire,  as  the  day  was  sacred  to  the  god  of  this 
element.* 
VULGATUES.     ( Vid.  Servos,  Roman,  p.  887.) 
UXOR.     (Vid.  Marbuoe,  Rohan,  p.  623.) 
UXO'RIUM  or  ^ES  UXO'RIUM  was  a  tax  paid 
by  persons  who  lived  as  bachelors.*    It  was  first 
imposed  by  the  censors  M.  Furius  Camillus  and  M.  I 
Postumius,  B.C.  403,*  but  whether  it  continued  to 
be  levied  we  do  not  know.    Subsequent  censors ' 
seem  not  unfrequently  to  have  used  endeavours  to 
induce  bachelors  to  marry ;  the  orations  of  the  cen- 1 
sors  Metellns  Macedonicus  (B.C.  131)  and  Metellus ' 
Numidicus  (B.C.  102)  on  the  subject  were  extant ' 
in  the  time  of  the  Empire.    Some  extracts  from 
the  speech  of  the  latter  are  given  by  Aulus  Gellius,' 
and  Augustus  read  the  speech  of  the  former  in  the 
senate  as  applicable  to  the  state  of  things  in  his 
time.*    Various  penalties  were  imposed  by  Augos- 
tus  upon  those  who  lived  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  re- 
specting whii:h  see  Jdlia  Lbz  et  Papia  Poppjba,  ' 
p  666. 

X.  S. 

•XANTHE  (fivSn),  a  kind  of  H«matite,  or  Blood- 
stone, of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  containing  iron  I 
ore.*  I 

•XANTHION  (SavOun),  a  plant,  lesser  Burdock, 
or  Xanthium  ttrumarium.^* 

•XANTHOBAL'ANUS  (^meotaXam).    Accord- ' 
ing  to  Adams,  "  Some  have  taken  this  for  the  Nut- 
meg, but  this  opinion  is  refuted  by  Clusius.     Spren- 
gel  inclines  to  refer  it  to  the  nut  of  the  Semicarpum 
anacardium."" 

XEN'AGOI  (ftvoyoi).  The  Spartans,  as  being ! 
the  head  of  that  Peloponnesian  and  Dorian  league 
which  was  formed  to  secure  the  independence  of 
the  Greek  states,  had  the  sole  command  of  the  con- 
federate troops  in  time  of  war,  ordered  the  quotas 
which  each  state  was  to  furnish,  and  appointed  of- 
ficers of  their  own  to  command  them.  Such  offi- 
cers were  called  feva/oi.  The  generals  whom  the 
allies  sent  with  their  troops  were  subordinate  to 
these  Spartan  ^evayol,  though  they  attended  the 
council  of  war  as  representatives  of  their  roapect- 
ive  countries."  After  the  peace  of  Antalctdas,  the 
leaj^ue  Txaa  still  more  firmly  established,  thongh 
Ai^os  refused  to  join  it;  and  the  Spartans  were 
rigorous  in  exacting  the  required  miUtary  service, 


I.  (DiK.  7,  tit.  1,  &c.— Fng.  Vat.,  De  Un&ncta.  — MOUen- 
jiadt,  Don.  Pandect.,  4  384,  Ac.—"  Uebtr  du  tlt«rdM  Qiuiiii- 
mulructai,"  Von  Pnchta,  Rhein.  Mui.  flir  Juriqinidaiix,  iii.,  St.) 
— S.  (Iiucript.  ap.  Gruter,  bti.,  3  ;  CMiiv.— Publ.  Vict.,  D«  B«- 
|loil.  nrb.  Roma,  ».)  — 3.  (Varm,  De  Linf.  Lat.,  T.,  p.  S7,  Bip.) 
—4.  (Plin.,  Epirt.,  iii.,5.)— S.  (FMlui,i.T.)— «.  (VaL  Max.,  ii., 
•,♦!.  — Plat.,  Cam.,  S.)— 7.  (i.,C.)  — 8.  (Soet.,  OcMT.,  8».— 
LtT.,  Epi;.,  S8.)  — B.  (Theophrait.,  De  L*pid.,c  M.  — Adam*, 
Append.,  i.  t.)— 10.  (Dioacor.,  it,,  ISt.— Adama,  Append.,  •■  t.) 
—II.  (MTTcpana,  349.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  T.)  —  II.  (Thacyd., 
ii.,  7, 10,  7S.— Id.,  ».,  54.— Xen.,  Hell.,  iii.,  5,  «  7.—  U.  ib.,  t.,  { 
n.— Id.,  Ageiil.,  li.,  10.) 
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demanding  levies  by  the  <r/nmiAi7,  and  sending  a* 
fevayoi  to  collect  them.' 

The  word  ievay6{  may  be  applied  to  any  leada 
of  a  band  of  foreigners  or  mercenaries.  It  is  alst 
used  to  signify  one  who  shows  hospitality  tn  straD- 
gers,  or  who  conducts  them  about  the  town  to  sef 
what  is  to  be  seen  there,  like  the  Latin  perdxctar.' 

XENELAS'IA  (SevjiTuiaia).  The  Lacedcmom 
ans  appear  in  very  early  times,  before  the  legiaia- 
tion  of  Lycurgus,  to  have  been  averse  to  inte*- 
course  with  foreigners  (^ivotet  ivpoa/iucTo^.  Tfcii 
disposition  was  encouraged  by  the  lawgiver,  vto 
made  an  ordinance  forbidding  strangers  to  reside  at 
Sparta,  without  special  permission,  and  empower- 
ing the  magistrate  to  expel  from  the  city  any  stran- 
ger who  misconducted  himself,  or  set  an  exampie 
injurious  to  public  morals.  Such  jorisdiction  was 
exercised  by  the  ephori.  Thucydides*  makes  Per 
ides  reproach  the  Ijacedspaonians  with  this  prac- 
tice, as  if  its  object  were  to  exclude  foreigners  fran 
sharing  in  the  benefits  of  their  institutions.  The 
intention  of  Lycurgus,  more  probably,  was  to  pie- 
serve  the  national  character  of  his  eoimtrymen,  ud 
prevent  their  being  corrupted  by  foreign  mannen 
and  vices  (as  Xenophon  says),  6imt  foi  pgitoepjiat 
ol  TToXtrox  iiw6  Tuv  (fvuv  inTtitrijtivTO.*  With  the 
same  view  the  Spartans  were  themselves  forbidden 
to  go  abroad  without  leave  of  the  magistrate. 
Both  these  rules,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  subject,  were  much  relaxed  in  later  times, 
when  foreign  rule  and  supremacy  became  the  object 
of  Spartan  ambition.  Even  at  an  earlier  period  we 
find  that  the  Spartans  knew  how  to  observe  the 
laws  of  hospitality  upon  fit  and  proper  occasioDe, 
such  as  public  festivals,  the  reception  of  amhassa- 
dors,  Sus.*  They  worshipped  a  Zedc  fmor  and 
'ABwafevla.''  The  connexion,  called  by  the  Greek* 
vpofevia,  was  cultivated  at  Sparta  both  by  the  ttatf 
and  by  individuals,  of  which  their  connexion  vitl 
the  Pisistratidte  is  an  example,  and  also  that  of  a 
Spartan  family  with  the  family  of  Alcibtade*.' 
(Vid.  HospinoH.)  Many  illustrious  men  are  re 
ported  to  have  resided  at  Sparta  with  honou,  as 
Terpander,  Theognis,  and  others.'  Xenophon  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  nation,  and  made  Spartar 
itp6ftvo(.  (See  farther  on  the  subject  of  the  ierf- 
Moia,  Thucyd.,  L,  144,  with  GiBller's  notes. — Ari» 
toph.,  Ave*,  101 3. — Harpocr.,  a.  v.  Kai  yap  to  fi^ihm.. 

3ENiA£  rPA*H  (iivia(  ypa^).  This  was  a 
prosecution  at  Athens  for  unlawfoUy  usurping  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  As  no  man  could  be  aa 
Athenian  citizen  except  by  birth  or  creaticn  (yitu 
or  vouiati),  if  one,  having  neither  of  those  titles,  as 
sumed  to  act  as  a  citizen,  either  by  taking  part  ia 
the  popular  assembly,  or  by  serving  any  office,  jn 
dicial  or  magisterial,  or  by  attending  certain  festi- 
vals, or  doing  any  other  act  which  none  bat  a  citi- 
zen was  privileged  to  do,  he  was  liable  to  a  ypa^ 
ieviat,  which  any  citizen  might  institute  against 
him."  Or  he  might  be  proceeded  against  by  liaayy- 
eXia."  If  condemned,  his  property  and  peraia 
were  forfeited  to  the  state,  and  he  was  forthwith 
to  be  sold  for  a  slave."  The  judgment,  however, 
was  arrested  if  he  brought  a  iiiai  ^ttKhyta^mptu* 
against  the  witnesses  who  had  procnred  his  convic- 
tion, and  convicted  them  of  giving  false  testimoay. 
During  such  proceeding  he  was  kept  in  safe  cnau^ 
dy  to  abide  the  event    ( Vid.  Mabttma.)    When  a 


1.  (Xen.,  HelL,  t.,  S,  «  T.  37.— Id.  ib.,  Ti.,  i,  (  7.— Waehaau^ 
Bell.  Alteith.,  I.,  ii.,  114,  MI.— SchSaiaon,  Ant.  Jar.  PoU.  Cr. 
p.4M.)— 3.  (Staph.,  Theamr.,  6477.)— 3.  (Hand.,  ■.,«.)— 4 
(ii.,3fi.) — 5.  (De  Rep.  Laoed.,  xiT.,4.--Coiii|iai«P3nt.,L9«njs 
97.)-«.  (Xen.,  Hem.,  i.,  3,  t  61.)— 7.  (Paman,  iu.,  II,  4  II.)- 
8.  (Thucjrd.,  T.,  43.— Id.,  Ti.,  89.— Id.,»iit.,  6.— Band.,  t.,  »!.- 
Compare  vi ,  37.)  —  S.  (SchBmann,  Ant.  Jar.  PubL  Gr.,  141)- 
10.  (Demoath.,c.  Timoth.,  1S04.)— 11.  (S 'li>a>aan.  Da  Cau. 
187.)- 12.  (Denwatb.,  Epial.,  i.,  1481.) 
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<enon  tried  on  this  charge  was  acquitted  by  means 
>r  (Vaudulent  collusion  with  the  prosecutor  or  wit- 
nesses, or  by  any  species  of  bribery,  he  was  liable 
io  be  indicted  afresh  by  a  ypa^  iupo(tvia(,  the  prO' 
ceedings  in  which,  and  the  penalty,  were  the  same 
as  in  the  ypa^  fevt'of.  The  jurisdiction  in  these 
matters  belonged,  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  to 
the  thesmjthetse,  but  anciently,  at  least  in  the 
time  of  Ly  lias,  to  the  naatodicte.' 

Id  ordei  to  prevent  fraudulent  enrolment  in  the 
register  of  the  dij/toi,  or  Xti^iapxtxiv  ypafjifUiTelov, 
«rhich  was  important  evidence  of  citizenship,  the 
t^HOToi  themselves  were  at  liberty  to  revise  their 
register,  and  expunge  the  names  of  those  who  had 
been  improperly  aunitted.  P^m  their  decision 
there  was  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  justice,  upon 
which  the  question  tu  be  tried  was  much  the  same 
as  in  the  ypa^  itvia{,  and  the  appellant,  if  be  ob- 
tained a  verdict,  was  restored  to  Uie  register ;  but 
if  judgment  was  given  against  him,  he  was  sold  for 
a  slave.  ( Vid.  Dw»v:)*  For  an  example  of  this 
see  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Eubolides. 

XENICON  (^tvucAv).  At  an  early  period  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  standing  army  or  mercena- 
ry force  in  the  Greek  republics.  The  former  would 
have  excited  jealousy  lest  it  should  oppress  the 
people,  as  the  chosen  band  did  at  Argos,*  and  for 
the  latter  there  was  rarely  any  occasion.  The  cit- 
izens of  every  state  formed  a  national  militia  for 
the  defence  of  their  country,  and  were  bound  to 
serve  for  a  certain  period  at  tbeir  own  expense,  the 
higher  classes  usually  serving  in  the  cavalry  or 
heavy-armed  infantry,  the  lower  classes  as  light- 
«rmed  troops.  Foreigners  were  rarely  emi^oyed ; 
Ihe  Carians,  Cretans,  and  Arcadians,  who  served 
as  mercenaries,*  are  an  exception  to  tbe  general 
rule.  In  the  Persian  war  we  find  a  small  number 
of  Arcadians  offering  to  serve  under  Xerxes  ;*  and 
ttey  seem  to  have  used  themselves  to  such  employ- 
ment down  to  a  much  later  period.*  The  practice 
of  maintaining  a  standing  force  was  introduced  by 
the  tjnrants,  who  kept  guards  and  soldiers  in  their 
pay  (iopv^opoi,  /aaOo^pot)  to  prevent  insurrections 
of  the  peofie,  and  preserve  their  influence  abroad. 
As  it  was  unsafe  to  trust  arms  in  the  hands  of  their 
own  subjects,  they  usually  employed  foreigners.' 
Hence,  and  because  citizen  soldiers  used  to  fight 
without  pay,  (ivot  came  to  signify  mercenaries.* 
We  must  distinguish,  however,  between  those  who 
fought  as  auxiliaries,  whether  for  pay  or  otherwise, 
under  commission  from  their  own  country,  and 
those  who  did  not.  The  former  were  hrUmpot, 
not  fevot.'  The  terms  ihmt  and  icvuSv  impUed 
that  the  troops  were  independent  of.  or  severed 
from  their  own  country. 

The  first  Grecian  people  who  commenced  the  em- 
ployment of  mercenaries  on  a  large  scale  were  the 
Athenians.  While  tbe  tribute  which  they  sceived 
from  the  allies  placed  a  considerable  revenue  at 
their  disposal,  the  wars  which  their  ambition  led 
them  into  compelled  them  to  maintain  a  large  force, 
naval  and  military,  which  their  own  population  was 
unable  to  supply.  Hence  they  swelled  their  armies 
with  foreigners.  Thucydides  makes  the  Corinthian 
embassador  at  Sparta  say,  iivTirii  i/  'A0i;vaiwv  dvvo- 
uif."    They  perceived,  also,  the  advantage  of  em- 

1.  (Barpocnt.,  •.  t.  A«pa(n>(a,  IlapiaTamt,  Viaroitau. — 
HMyeh.  ind  Said.,  •.  t.  Stvfoc  iUii,  NagToJ/ui.  —  PaUu, 
OBOiii.,Tiii.,40,  IM.— M«i«r,Att.Pn>o.,83,M7,7«I.)— (.  (Har- 
poet.,  •■  T.  Aigifuj^git.— Srhflmmiii,  D<  Comit.,  381.)— 1,  (Put- 
tan.,  ii.,  SO,  ♦  ».— Thucjtd.,  r.,  81.)— 4.  (Ilsrod.,  i.,  171.— Fto- 
tin.,  n.,  8,  4  3 :  10, « 1 ;  1>,  t  4.— Waohamnth,  HeU.  Altaith.,  I., 
I.,  30.— SchSmann,  Ant.  Jar.  Pnbl.  Gr.,  IN.)— A.  (Herod.,  riii., 
W.)  — «.  (Xon.,  Hell.,  Tii.,  1,  4  33.  —  SohSmaiui,  ib.,  400.)  — 7. 
(Thacjd.,  vi  ,  SS.— Died.  Sic,  xi.,  87, 7».— Xen.,  Hier.,  r.,  3.)— 
8.  (Harpocr.,  a.  T.  Etnrowii/iwv;.)- 9.  (Herod ,  i.,A4.— Id.,  Hi. 
4J.-Id..  r.,  «3.-Thocjrd.,  i.,  80.  -  Id.,  ii.,  7a  —  Id.,  iii.,  34.— 
M    ir..  80  )-10.  (i.,  IJI.) 


[doying  men  of  o^erent  nations  in  that  sei  vice,  toe 
which,  from  habit,  they  were  best  qualified  ;  as,  fbi 
instance,  Cretan  archers  and  slingers,  Thracian 
peltasts.'  At  the  same  time,  the  practice  uf  paying 
the  citizens  was  introduced :  a  measure  of  Pericles, 
which  was,  indeed,  both  just  and  unavoidable  (for 
no  man  was  bound  by  law,  or  could  be  expected  to 
maintain  himself  for  a  long  eampaigr,  but  which 
tended  to  efface  the  distinction  betwein  the  native 
soldier  and  the  foreigner.*  Other  Greek  nations 
soon  imitated  the  Athenians,*  and  the  appetite  fur 
pay  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  distribution  of 
Persian  money  among  the  belligerents  *  At  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  large  numbers  of 
men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  live  by  war  were 
thrown  oat  of  employment ;  many  were  in  exile,  or 
discontented  with  the  state  of  tilings  at  home ;  all 
such  persons  were  eager  to  engage  in  a  foreign  ser- 
vice. Hence  there  arose  in  Greece  a  body  of  men 
who  made  arms  their  profession,  and  cared  little  on 
which  side  they  fought,  provided  there  were  a  suit- 
able prospect  of  gaining  distinction  or  emolument. 
Conon  engaged  mercenaries  with  Persian  money. 
Agesilaus  encouraged  the  practice,  and  the  Spartans 
allowed  the  members  of  their  confederacy  to  furnish 
money  instead  of  men  for  the  same  purpose.*  The 
Greeks  who  followed  Cyrus  in  his  expedition  against 
Aitaxerxes  were  mercenaries.'  So  were  the  fa- 
mous peltasteeofChabriasandlphicrates.'  ThePho- 
clans,  under  Philomelus,  Onomarchus,  and  PhayUos, 
carried  on  the  sacred  war  by  the  aid  of  mercena- 
ries, paid  out  of  the  treasures  of  the  Delphian  tem- 
ple.* But  higher  pay  and  riisher  plunder  were  in 
general  to  be  found  in  Asia,  where  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  empire  created  continual  occasions  for 
the  service  of  Greek  auxiliaries,  whose  superior 
discipline  and  courage  were  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  the  Barbarians.  Even  the  Spartans  sent  theii 
king  Agesilaus  into  Egypt  for  tbe  sake  of  obtaining 
Persian  gold.  Afterward  we  find  a  large  body  of 
Greeks  serving  under  Darius  against  Alexander. 
It  is  proper  here  to  notice  the  evil  consequence* 
that  resulted  from  this  employment  of  mercenaries, 
especially  to  Athens,  which  employed  them  more 
than  any  other  Greek  state.  It  mignt  be  expected 
that  the  facility  of  hiring  trained  soldiers,  whose 
experience  gave  them  great  advantages,  would  lead 
to  the  disuse  of  military  service  by  the  citizens. 
Such  was  the  case.  The  Athenian  citizens  stayed 
at  home,  and  became  enervated  and  corrupted  by 
the  love  of  ease  and  pleasure ;  while  the  conduct 
of  wars,  carried  on  for  their  benefit,  was  intrusted 
to  men  over  whom  they  had  little  control.  Even 
tbe  general,  though  commonly  an  Athenian,  was 
compelled  frequently  to  comply  with  the  humours, 
or  follow  the  example  of  his  troops.  To  conciliate 
them,  or  to  pay  them  their  arrears,  he  might  be 
driven  to  commit  acts  of  plunder  and  outrage  upon 
the  friends  and  allies  of  Athens,  which  thus  found 
enemies  where  she  least  expected.  It  was  not  un 
usual  for  the  generals  to  engage  in  enterprises  for 
eign  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  sent  oat, 
and  unconnected  with  the  interests  of  their  country, 
whose  resources  they  wasted,  while  they  souglit 
their  own  advantage.  The  expeditions  of  Chabriaa 
and  Iphicrates  to  Egypt  are  examples  of  this.  But 
the  most  signal  example  is  the  conduct  of  tbe  ad- 
venturer Charidemus.  Upon  all  these  matters  we 
may  refer  the  reader  more  particularly  to  Demos- 
thenes, whose  comments  upon  the  disastrous  policy 


.  (Thacjdidea,  Ti.,  38.  —  Idem,  rii.,  37.  —  Anatoiaaiwi^ 
Acharn^  IM.)— 1.  (BSckh,  Staauh.  dor  itthen.,  i.,  3M,  &&) 
-3.  (Thucyd.,  IT.,  76.)— 4.  (Thucyd., riii.,  S,  30,  43.  —  Xen., 
HeU.,  i.,  S,  t  S.)-3.  (Id.  ib.,  iii.,  4,  4  15.— Id.  ib.,  ir.,  3.  ()  IS.— 
Id.ib.,  T.,3,«Sl.)-8.  (Id.,Aiiab.,i.,S.»31.)-7.  (Haroor. 
a.  T.  Soonlv  h  Koii(>0y.— Atiitoph.  Pint.,  173)- 8.  (Dind 
Sic,  xfi.,  30,  dtc) 
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pursued  by  his  countrymen  were  no  less  just  tbm 
Ihey  were  wise  and  statesmanlike.' 

SENDS.  SEN'IA.  (fivoc,  ievla).  (,Vid.  Hoapi- 
i:3M,  p.  512 ) 

XESTES  (Seatyt),  a  Greek  measure  of  capacity, 
both  fluid  and  solid,  which  contained  13  cyatbi  or  3 
eotylee,  and  was  equal  to  ^  of  the  ;toi)f,  ^'j  of  the 
Roman  amphora  or  quadrantal,  and  ^  of  the  Greek 
amphora  or  metretes ;  or,  viewing  it  as  a  dry  meas- 
nre,  it  was  half  the  choenix  and  A-  of  the  medim- 
cns.    It  contained  -9911  of  a  pint  English. 

At  iU3  point  the  Roman  and  Attic  systems  of 
measures  coincide ;  for,  though  the  iianic  appears 
to  have  varied  in  different  states  of  Greece,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Attic  ^eanjf  was  identical,  both 
ill  name  and  in  value,  with  the  Roman  sextarius. 
\I80,  the  Attic  ;i'oi;c  was  equal  to  the  Roman  con- 
eius,  for  the  (ear^t  was  the  sixth  of  the  former,  and 
the  sextarius  the  sixth  of  the  latter.  ( Vid.  Chovs, 
CoKoius,  Sezta'^ios.)  Farther,  the  Attic  metretes 
or  amphora  contained  12  xoec,  and  the  Roman  am- 
phora contained  8  congli ;  giving  for  the  ratio  of  the 
former  to  the  latter  3  :  2,  or  1^  :  to  I.  Again,  the 
Attii^  medimnus  was  the  double  of  the  Roman  aro- 
phoru,  and  was  to  the  metretes  in  the  ratio  of  4 : 3 ; 
and  the  Roman  modias  was  the  sixth  of  the  Attic 
medimnus,  and  the  third  of  the  Roman  amphora. 
Hence  the  two  systems  are  connected  by  the  num- 
bers 3  and  3  and  their  multiples. 

How  and  when  did  this  relation  arise!  It  can- 
not be  accidental,  nor  can  we  suppose  that  the 
Greek  system  was  modelled  upon  the  Roman,  since 
the  former  existed  long  before  the  Roman  conquest 
of  Greece.  We  must  therefore  suppose  that  the 
Roman  system  was  in  some  way  adapted  to  the 
Grooi'  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the 
uncial  system  of  division  which  characterized  the 
Roman  weights  and  measures  (rid.  As,  Uncia)  is 
not  found  in  the  genuine  Roman  measures  of  ca- 
pacity (for  the  use  of  the  eyathut  as  the  uncia  of  the 
lextarius  appears  to  have  originated  with  the  Greek 
physicians  in  later  times) ;  and  this  is  the  more  re- 
markable, 83  it  is  adopted  in  the  Greek  system :  the 
Greek  amphora  being  divided  into  12  xo^Ct  ^^^  the 
Roman  into  8  congli  instead  of  12.  In  the  Roman 
foot,  again,  besides  the  uncial  division,  we  have  the 
division  into  4  palml  and  16  digiti,  which  seems 
clearly  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greek  divis- 
ion into  4  KoXaarai  and  16  dwcnXot.  (Vid.  Pis.) 
It  seems,  therefore,  highly  probable  that  the  Greek 
system  of  measures  had  a  considerable  influence  on 
that  of  the  Romans. 

To  find  the  origin  of  this  connexion,  we  must  look 
from  the  measures  to  the  weights,  for  both  systems 
were  ur<*oubtedly  founded  on  weight.  The  Roman 
amphoi&  or  quadrantal  contained  80  pounds  (wheth- 
er of  wine  or  water  does  not  matter  here),  and  the 
congius  10  pounds.  Also  the  Attic  talent  was 
reckoned  equal  to  80  Roman  pounds,  and  contained 
to  mins.  Therefore  the  Attic  mina  had  to  the  Ro- 
man pound  the  ratio  of  80  :  60,  or  4  :  3. 

Now  if  we  look  at  the  subject  historically,  we  find 
t.Jl  the  principal  features  of  the  Roman  system  in 
existence  as  early  as  the  time  of  Servius  Tullins. 
We  must  therefore  seek  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Ireek  element  before  that  time.  At  that  early  pe- 
ikkl  Athens  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  con- 
eiderable  commercial  intercourse  with  Italy,  but 
c-ther  Grecian  states  had,  through  the  colonies  of 
Itagoa  Grccia.  The  Phocsans,  at  a  very  early 
>sriod,  bad  a  traffic  with  the  Tyrrhenians ;  the  JSgi- 
Mtans  had  a  colony  in  Umhria ;  and  Corinth  and 
Ixt  colonies  were  in  intercourse  with  the  people  of 


,  oei.ua.  lui.),  besides  the  traces  of  Corinthiau  inli 
ence  upon  Rome,  which  are  preserved  in  the  legnl 
of  the  Tarquinii.  It  is  therefore  to  the  Mgaeum- 
Corinthian  system  of  weights  and  measures  ihil 
we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  Grecian  influencs  m 
the  Roman  system.  Mow  the  iEginetan  pouul, 
which  was  half  of  the  j£ginetsii  mina,  bad  to  UM 
Roman  pound  the  ratio  of  10  :  S ;  and,  aince  ttt 
.^ginetan  mina  was  to  the  Attk;  (most  probaUj, 
vid.  Talentdm)  as  6  :  3,  we  get  fraii  the  compaii. 
son  of  these  ratios  the  Attic  mina  to  the  Romu 
pound  as  4  :  3,  as  above. 

The  above  view  of  the  relation  between  the  Greek 
and  Roman  system  of  measures  of  capacity  is  ihM 
of  Bockb,  who  discusses  the  subject  more  fully  ii 
bis  Melrologitche  UiUertuckungcn,  xi.,  $  10. 

•XIPHIAS  (ft^iof),  the  Swordfisb,  or  Xifkm 
gUdius,  L.  It  would  also  appear  to  be  the  gitdiu 
of  Pliny  and  Isidorus.' 

•XIPHION  (Si^lov),  the  Gladudat  eemuim,  a 
Corn-flag.' 
XIPH'OS  (f«^).     (Kul  Gladios.) 
XO'ANON  (foaxw).    ( Vid.  Statoart,  p.  911) 
*XYRIS  (fvpif),  the  Iris  fatidittinta,  or  Stinkiiig 
Gladwyn.    It  is  most  probably  the  itpi(  of  Theo- 
pbrastus.* 
XYSTARCHUS     (F«J.  Gymnasiom,  p.  483.) 
XYSTUS.    {Vid.  GviMAsioM,  p.  483;  Homt 
p.  611.) 

Z 

ZAC'OROI  ((ttjcopoi)  is  the  name  by  which,  ii 
Greece,  those  persons  were  designated  whose  dm; 
it  was  to  guard  a  temple  and  to  keep  it  cIkul  Not- 
withstanding this  menial  service,  they  partook  ot 
the  priestly  character,  and  are  sometimes  etet> 
called  priests.*  In  many  cases  they  were  womco 
as  Timo  in  Herodotus  ;*  but  men  are  also  men 
tioned  as  Caxo/CNU.  The  priestess  Timo  is  caUed  b} 
Herodotus  inofuKopot,  from  which  it  is  dear  that, 
in  some  places,  several  of  these  priests  must  ba>« 
been  attached  to  one  and  the  same  temple,  and  that 
they  differed  among  themselves  in  rank.  A  claai 
of  servants  of  the  same  kind  were  the  xwcopoi, « 
temple-sweepers.*  Subsequently,  however,  the  ine 
nial  services  connected  with  this  office  were  left  lo 
slaves,  and  the  persons  called  vtompoi  bectme 
priestly  officers  of  high  rank,  who  had  the  sapfeme 
superintendence  of  temples,  their  treasures,  and  tlie 
sacred  rites  observed  in  them.'  We  learn  bom  Is- 
scriptions  that  in  some  towns  the  vtuitipoi  foroed 
a  collegium,  which  was  headed  by  the  eldest  amoaf 
them.  When  the  veuxopot  had  thus  risen  to  the 
rank  of  high  priestly  nfficers,  magistrates  and  per- 
sons of  distinction,  and  even  emperors,  were  ssi- 
ious  to  be  invested  with  the  office,  and,  in  the  tine 
of  the  emperors,  whole  nations  and  cities  assumec 
the  title  of  veuKdpoi,  as  we  learn  from  numeron 
coins  and  inscriptions,  and  thus  became  the  especii 
guardians  of  particular  temides.* 

■ZEIA  (Ztia),  a  kind  of  ^ain,  described  by  Aetim 
and  Avicenna  as  intermediate  between  wheat  and 
barley.  "  In  short,"  says  Adams,  "  almost  all  tlx 
authorities  agree  that  it  is  the  Tritiatm  Sttlit,  oi 
Spelt.  The  tI^ti  of  Theophrastus,  and  the  ilufu  </ 
Homer,  as  well  as  the  far  and  tdoreum  of  ..V  Ra 
mans,  were  in  all  probabQity  merely  vahetiea  ol 
Spelt.'"  


I.  (P<mo>th.,  Philip.,  i.,  p.  M.— Ii].,  e.  AriMoer.,  p.  SM,  071. 
•  'Id.,  «ep}  roi)  CTS^.  Hti  rpiijp..  p.  1S33,  Ac. — Athenaat,xii.,43. 
••Thiriwall,  Hist,  of  Grawe,  T.,  n.  SIO.— Wachi.,  I.,  ii.,  p.  301.) 
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1.  (AriMM.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  U.  — .Eliu,N.  A.,ii.,1t.-i.tmi 
Appnid., «.  T.)  —  t.  (Theophnat.,  H.  P.,  «.,  &  —  Dmco.,  b. 
M.)— S.  (Id.,  ir.,  «.— TliMphrut.,  H.  P.,  ii., «.)— 4.  ($»!•- 
HMfch. — EtVin.  Mug.,  ■.  T.  Ztlram.— F<d  'ax,  OmiB.,  i.,  ■(.)—{ 
(vi.,  134.)— (i.  (Hssjch.  and  Said.,  >.  t.)-  ?.  (Xm.,  Am»^'..>' 
4  7.— Plat.,  D*  htf.,  Ti.)— 8.  (Vu  D>1<,  DiaotiL  ad  btaif 
St  Maim.  inpr.  Orae.,  p.  MS,  Ac  —  EcUmU  Doctria.  Naa.,  ifn 

6S88,  Ac.)—*.  (TbwnhiaR.,  H.  P-  u.,  4.— DioKW..  ii.,  IIL- 
om.,  II.,  Tiii.,  9«0.  —  TtiMphnat.,  B.  P.,  1.,  t.  —  AdaM,  Af 
iwnd., ».  r.) 
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ZETB  TAI  {itrnrrat),  Inquifion,  were  extraor- 
iinaiy  officers  appointed  by  the  Atheniana  to  dia- 
xiver  the  authors  of  some  crime  against  the  state, 
and  bring  them  to  justice.  Public  advocates,  owij- 
yopoi  or  Karirfocoi,  were  sometimes  directed  to 
assist  them  in  this  duty.  Frequently  the  court  of 
Areopagus  performed  the  office  of  inquisitors  for  the 
'ttate,  and,  indeed,  it  was  the  duty  of  every  magis- 
rate  to  assist  in  procuring  information  against  of- 
sudors.*  ZtiTitTcU  were  more  frequently  appointed 
":  fearch  for  confiscated  property,  the  goods  of  con- 
deamed  criminals  and  state  debtors ;  to  receive  and 
give  information  against  any  persons  who  concealed 
or  assisted  in  concealing  them,  and  to  deliver  an 
inventory  of  all  such  goods  {aKoypa^tiv)  to  the 
proper  authorities.  The  delinquent  was  then  pros- 
ecuted, either  before  the  avvSucoi,  or,  it  might  be, 
before  the  Cvn^rot  themselves,  if  their  commission 
extended  to  the  holding  of  an  ^ytftovia  dixaanipiov. 
Any  person,  however,  who  thought  himself  entitled 
to  the  goods  which  were  the  subject  of  such  infor- 
tnation,  or  to  any  part  of  them,  might  prefer  a  com- 
plaint against  the  inquisitor  or  informer,  and  petition 
to  have  the  goods,  or  the  part  to  which  be  was 
entitled,  or  their  proceeds,  restored  to  him.  This 
proceeding  was  called  heirLaKrimui.  (Vid.  Synoi- 
coi,  Pabioatabolb.)  Inquisitors  were  also  called 
Mairr^pef.  On  one  particular  occasion  a  set  of 
commissioners,  called  avXXoytli,  were  appointed  to 
discover  the  property  of  the  oligarchs,  who  were 
concerned  in  oveaurning  the  democracy.* 

ZEUGITAE  ((eerfToi).    (Vid.  Cbnsos,  p.  229.) 

'ZINGIB'ERIS  [iiyylStpis),  Amomum  Zingiber, 
or  Ginger. 

ZONA,  dim.  ZONULA,  aUo  caUed  CINGULUM 
((uvir,  (u/ta,  iuoT^p'),  a  Girdle  or  Zone,  worn  about 
ihe  loins  by  both  sexes.  As  in  the  case  of  some 
other  articles  of  dress,  the  distinction  between  the 
male  and  female  girdle  was  denoted  by  the  use  of  a 
diminutive,  (uvii  or  QMnitp  being  more  properly  a 
man's,  (uviov  a  woman's  girdle.*  The  finer  kinds 
of  girdles  were  made  by  netting,  whence  the  manu- 
facturer of  them  was  called  (uvunrXoxor.* 

The  chief  use  of  this  article  of  dress  was  to  hold 
op  the  tunic  {Quvmadai*),  which  was  more  especial- 
ly requisite  to  be  done  when  persons  were  at  work, 
on  a  journey,  or  engaged  in  hunting.  Hence  we 
see  the  loins  girded  in  the  woodcuts  of  the  boatman 
at  p.  426,  of  the  shipbuilders  at  p.  62,  112,  of  the 

giatherd  at  p.  764,  of  the  hunters  at  p.  836,  and  of 
iana  at  p.  245.  The  {uvt;  or  (u(tt$p  is  also  repre- 
sented in  many  ancient  statues  and  pictures  of  men 
in  armour,  as  worn  round  the  cuirass.  Among  the 
Romans  the  magister  equitum  wore  a  girdle  of  red 
leather,  embroidered  with  needlework,  and  having 
its  two  extremities  joined  by  a  very  splendid  and 
elaborate  gold  buckle.  (Ftd.  Fibula).'  The  girdle 
mectioned  by  Homer*  seems  to  have  been  i  constit- 
uent part  of  the  cuirass,  serving  to  fasten  it  by 
means  of  a  buckle,  and  also  aSbrding  an  additional 
protection  to  the  body,  and  having  a  short  kind  of 
petticoat  attached  to  it,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure 
of  the  Greek  warrior  in  p.  697.  In  consequence 
ui  the  use  of  the  girdle  in  fastening  on  the  armour, 
IjuvwaSai.  or  ^uaaaBai  meant  to  arm  otu'm  lelf,'  and 
from  this  circumstance  Athene  was  worshipped  un- 
der the  character  Zuar^pia.^'  The  woodcut  at  p.  16 
shows  that  the  ancient  cuirass  did  not  descend  low 

1.  (Andoo.,  D<  MjX.,  >,  S,  t.  —  Diauch.,  o.  Dtmoth.,  p.  SO, 
VJ,  ad.  Staph.)  —%.  (Harpocr.,  a.  t.  ZirniT^.  —  BScUl,  SuaUh. 
llarAthan.,  i.,  170.— Maiar,  Att.  Proo.,  110,  IIS,  9M.— Saa  alao 
tha  ipaachai  or  Lyaiaa,  Da  PuU,  Bon.  and  Da  Ahstoph.  Bon. ; 
lod  aa  to  tha  procaedingi  againat  atata  debtoia,  lea  farthar, 
jiOckh,  lb.,  i.,  415.)-3.  (Herod.,  i.,  M5.— Id.,  It.,  «.— Mlrpa.)— 
«.  (Moeiia,  Atl.,  i.  T.)  i  (Th.  Manatar,  p.  413,  ad.  Oadeudoip. 
— Xonarioa.)— S.  (Callim.,  Diaa.,  It.)— T.  (Ljrdoa,  Da  Utg.,  ii.. 
It )— 8.  (U.,iT.,  13S ;  T.,  SM  ;  z.,  77 :  ».,  aS«.)-«.  (Horn.,  11., 
ai .  IS.)— lU.  (Pau  ix  .  17,  t  S.1 
6U 


enough  to  secure  that  part  of  the  body  which  was 
covered  by  the  ornamental  kilt  or  petticoat.  To 
supply  this  defect  was  the  design  of  the  mitra  {fti- 
Tpa),  a  brazen  belt,  Itaed  probably  on  the  inside  with 
leather  and  stnffeid  with  wool,  which  was  worn 
next  to  the  body,'  so  as  to  cover  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen.  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the :  ut- 
side  and  inside  of  the  bronze  plate  of  a  mitra  one 
foot  long,  which  was  obtained  by  Brondsted*  in  the 
island  of  Enbosa,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Roy- 
al Library  at  Paris.  We  observe  at  one  end  two 
holes  for  fastening  the  strap,  which  went  behind  the 
body,  and  at  the  other  end  a  hook,  fitted  probably 
to  a  ring,  which  was  attached  to  the  strap.  A  por- 
tion of  a  similar  bronze  plate  is  engraved  by  Caylus.* 


Men  used  their  girdles  to  hold  money  instead  oi  • 
purse.*  The  wallet  (ru2.  Pera)  was  fastened  to  the 
girdle ,  and  still  more  frequently  the  fold  of  the  tu- 
nic, formed  by  tucking  it  up,  and  called  timu,  was 
used  as  a  pocket  to  carry  whatever  was  necessary 

As  the  girdle  was  worn  to  hold  up  the  garments 
for  the  sake  of  business  or  of  work  requiring  de- 
spatch, so  it  was  loosened,  and  the  tunic  was  allowed 
to  fall  down  to  the  feet,  to  indicate  the  opposite  con- 
dition, and  more  especially  in  preparing  to  perform 
a  sacrifice  (vait  ncincta')  or  funeral  rites  {ditcinc- 
ti,'  ineineta'). 

A  girdle  was  worn  by  young  women  even  when 
their  tunic  was  not  girt  op,  and  removed  on  the  day 
of  marriage,  and  therefore  called  (uvii  irapdevu^,' 
irapSivov  itiTpipi').    The  Flora  in  the  museum  at 


1.  (Horn ,  IL,  hr.,  117, 187 ;  t.,  707, 857.— SchoL  in  U.,  It.,  187.) 
-S.  (Brooxaa  of  Siiia,  p.  41.)— a.  (Rao.  d'Ant.,  T.,pl.  W,  ti.  I.) 
—4.  (Plant.,  Man;.,  T.,  t,  84.— Oallina,  xt.,  II— Snat.,  VitaU., 
18.)--a.  (Vin.,  Xa.,  ir.,  518.— Orid,  Hat.,  ni.,  181.)— 41  (Su» 
ton.,  OcUT.,  100.)— 7.  (TibnlL,  ui.,a,  ia)-a  (Jaooba,  Antbol., 
ii.,  p.  873.)— 0.  (Branck,  AaaL,  iii.,  IM.— Sea.,  (Ed.,  ii.,  3, 1"  ■ 
Horn.,  Od.,  T.,  131.- Longoi,  i.,  >.— Orid  Euiat  Har.,ii.,  US. 
Id.  ib.,  iz.,  (M.— Featoa,  a.  v.  CJiagvlam.—CataU.,  ii.,  M.— U 
lziT.,88.) 
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Naples  (see  the  precediog  woodcut)  shows  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  girdle  as  worn  by  young  women. 

A  horse's  girth,  used  to  fasten  on  the  saddle 
{vid.  Epaipmrii),  was  called  by  the  same  names,  and 
was  sometimes  made  of  rich  materials,  and  em- 
broidered in  the  most  elaborate  manner.*  These 
terms,  sons  and  eingvlum,  were  also  used  to  signify 
the  fire  zones  as  understood  by  geographers  and  as- 
tronomers.* 

•ZOOPHTTA  (fuo^hiro).  "  Aristotle,"  says  Ad- 
ams, "ranks  the  Urtica  or  Medusa  and  sponges 
among  those  things  which  partake  in  part  of  the 

(Ovid,  Xtm.  Am.  IM.— Clnd ,  Brir.,  M,  M.)-!.  (Tiif ., 

,  u  s».-ruik,  B.  N.,  u.,  ae.-(Ba<)k,  toit.  Mp^  i) 
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natura  of  animals  and  in  part  of  plaiils.  T  jb  lea 
therefore  corresponds  to  the  ZeofkfU  of  moden 
naturalists.'" 

•ZYG.£NA  (ivyatva),  the  Stualut  Zygtat,  U 
or  Balance  Fish.  It  is  a  very  large  fish,  and  was 
placed  among  the  Cetaeea  by  Galen,  OribasiBf 
Paulus  iEgineta,  and  other  ancient  writers.* 

*ZYQ'IA  (iuyla),  a  pladt,  most  probaUy  the  Cu' 
ptttu*  betulu$,  or  Hornbeam,  as  Stacklniiae  sag 
gests.* 

•ZYTHOS  ({vflOf).    (Vid.  CcBCTisu.) 


1.  (Aiiatn  D«  P.  A.,  !t^6.— Id.,  H.  A.,  i..  1,  Ac—Aitmm,  tr 
imuL, «.  T.)— t.  (AriX.,  B.  Am  a.,  v.— JCliu  N  A.,  n.M— 
AdaiM,  Append.,  •.  y.y-t.  (Thnphmt ,  B.  P.,u ,  C— U  «, 
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FAS  TI    CONSUL ARES 


(lUfaind  to  at  Pig*  41>  of  this  woHe.) 


W9  IM5  L.  Jtmius  Bratus.    Occis.  est. 

L.  Tarqninios  Collatinus.    Abd. 

Sp.  Lacretins  Tricipitinus.    Mart,  of. 

M.  Horatios  Palvillas. 

P.  Valerius  Poplicola. 
|0£  24}  P.  Valerias  Poplicola  U. 

T.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus. 
607  Ml  P.  Valerias  PopUcola  III. 

M.  Horatias  Palvillas  II. 
506  248  Sp.  Lartias  Flavas  s.  Rotas. 

T,  Hermimos  Aquilinos. 
905  24d  M.  Valerias  Volosus. 

P.  Postamias  Tubeitns. 
504  %0  P.  Valerias  Poplicola  IV. 

T.  Lacretias  Tricipitinus  II. 
503  251  P.  Postamias  Tabertus  II. 

Agrippa  Menenius  Lanatus. 
502  252  Opiter  Viiginius  Tricostos. 

Sp.  Cassins  ViscelUnns. 
501  253  Postamns  Cominius  Aaroncus. 

T.  Lartius  Flavas  s,  Rufas. 
Dictator  rei  genmda  causa. 

T.  Lartius  Flaviis  s.  Rufus. 
Mdgister  Eqmtum. 

Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus. 
oOO  254  Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Comntus, 

M'.  Tullius  LoDgus.    Mart,  e. 
199  255  T.  .£butius  Elva. 

P.  Veturius  Gemious  Cicurinns. 
498  256  T.  Lartius  Flavus  *.  Rnfus  II. 

a.  Clcelius  (Volcula)  Siculus. 
Diet,  rei  eer.  c. 

A.  Postamios  Albas  Regilleosis. 
Mag.  Eq. 

T.  ^butius  Hva. 
497  257  A.  Sempronias  Atratinus. 

M.  Minacius  Aagurinus. 
496  268  A.  Postamias  Albas  Regillensis. 

T.  Virginias  Tricostus  Cseliomontanos. 
495  259  Ap.  Claudius  Sabinus  Regillensis. 

P.  Servilitts  Priscns  Structus. 
494  260  A.  Virginias  Tricosttis  Caeliomontantis. 

T.  Veturius  Geminns  Cicurinus. 
Diet,  seditiaras  sedanda  c. 

M'.  Valerias  Volosus  Maximut. 
Mag.  Eq. 

d.  Servilius  Priscns  Stractos. 
493  261  Sp.  Cassias  Viscellinas  II. 

Postumos  Cominius  Aunmcos  IL 
493  262  T.  Oeganins  Macerinus. 

P.  Minucios  Aagurinus. 
491  263  M.  Minacius  Augarinus  II. 

A.  Sempronias  Atratinus  IL 
490  264  a.  Sidpicius  Camerinus  Comntos. 

Sp.  Lartius  Flavus  s.  Raiiis  II. 
489  965  C.  Julias  Julus. 

P.  Pinarius  Mamercinus  Rnftt- 
488  266  Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus. 

Sex.  Farias  Medullinus  Fosos 
487  267  T.  Sicinius  Sabinus. 

C.  Aqnilias  Tuseus. 
486  268  Procalus  Virginias  Tricostus  Rutilus 

Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinas  III. 
485  369  Ser.  Cornelias  Cossus  Malaginensis. 

a.  Fabius  Vibulanns. 


A.  0.  X.  V. 

484  270 

483  271 

482  273 

481273 

480  274 

479  375 

478  276 

477  277 

476  278 

475  279 

474  280 

473  281 

473  283 

471  283 

470  284 

469  285 

468  286 

467  287 

466  288 

465  289 

464  290 

463  291 

463  293 

461  293 

460  294 

L.  ^milius  Mamercos. 

K.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

M.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

L.  Valerius  Potitus. 

C.  Julias  Joins. 

CL  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 

K.  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 

Sp.  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus. 

Cn.  Manilas  Cincionatns.    Occ.  s. 

M.  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 

K.  Fabius  Vibulanus  III. 

T.  Virginias  Tricostus  Rutilus. 

L.  JBmilins  Mamercus  II. 

C.  Servilius  Structus  Ahala.    Mnt.  *. 


Opiter  Virginius  Tricostus  Esqailinus. 

C.  Horatias  Fulvillus. 

T.  Menenius  Lanatus. 

A.  Virginius  Tricostus  Rutilus. 

Sp.  Servilius  Priscus  Structus. 

P.  Valerius  Poplicola. 

C.  Nautius  Rutilus. 

A.  Manlios  Vulso. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus.    IauIt.  VI It 

L.  iEmilius  Mamercus  III. 

Vopiscus  Julias  Julus. 

L.  Pinarius  Mamercinus  Rutus. 

P.  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus. 

Ap.  Claudius  Sabinus  Regillensis. 

T.  doinctius  Capitolinus  Barbams. 

L.  Valerius  Potitus  U. 

Ti.  .£milius  Mamercus. 

A.  Virginius  Tricostus  Csliomowtanuk. 

T.  Numiciua  Priscus. 

T.  auinctius  Capitolinas  Barbatns  II 

a.  Servilius  Priscas  Structus. 

Ti.  .£milius  Mamercus  II. 

a.  Fabius  Vibalanos. 

Sp.  Posmmias  Albas  Regillensis. 

a.  Servilius  Priscus  Structus  II. 

GU  Fabios  Vibulanus  II. 

T.  auinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatos  III. 

A.  Postamias  Albas  Regillensis. 

Sp.  Farias  MedulUnos  Fusus. 

P.  Servilitts  Priscus  Structus. 

L.  .£batias  Elva. 

L.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus. 

T.  Veturius  Gieminus  Cicurinuii. 

P.  Volamnius  Amintinus  Gallus. 

Ser.  Sulpiciu.'  Camerinus  Comutus. 

C.  Clauoiu!  Sabinus  R^illensis. 

P.  Valerias  Poplicola  II.    Mort.  e. 


L.  auinctius  Cincinnatus. 
459  395  a.  Fabius  Vibalanus  111. 

L.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 
458  296  L.  Minucios  E^uUinos  Augorinos 

C.  Nautius  Rutilus  II. 
Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

L.  aninctias  Cincinnatus. 
Mag.  Eq. 

L.  Tarquitius  Flaccub. 
457  297  C.  HoratJus  Pulvillns  II. 

a  Minucius  Esqailinus  Augnrinos. 
456  298  M.  Valerias  (Lactuca)  Maximus. 

Sp.  Virginius  Tricostus  Cteliomonlanu;^ 
455  299  T.  Ronulias  Rocos  Vattcanus. 
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A.O.   A.V. 

C.  Vetnrius  Geminus  Cicurinus. 
454  300  Sp.  Tarpeius  Montanas  Capitolinus. 

A.  Atemius  Varus  Fontinaus. 
453  301  Sex.  aoinctilios  Yams. 

P.  Cnriatius  Festus  Trigeminus. 
452  303  P,  Sestius  Capitolinus  Vaticanus. 

T.  Meneoius  Lanatns. 
451  303  Ap.  Claudius  Crassinus  RegiUensis  Sabi- 
Dus  II.    Abd. 

T.  Grenucius  Angnrinus,    Abd. 
Decemviri. 

Ap.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillends  Sabi- 
nos. 

T.  G«nucius  Angurinns. 

Sp.  Veturius  Crassns  Cicurinus. 

C.  Julius  Julus. 

A.  Manlius  Vulso. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Coraatns. 

P.  Sestius  Capitolinus  Yaticanos 

P.  Curiatius  Festus  Trigeminus. 

T.  Romilins  Hocus  Yaticanus. 

Sp.  Poslumius  Albus  Regillensis. 
4b0  304      Decemviri. 

Ap.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillensis  Sabi- 
nus  II. 

M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 

L.  Sergins  Esquilinus. 

L.  Minucius  Ksqnilinus  Augnrinns. 

T.  Antonius  Merenda. 

Ol.  Fatrius  Vibulenus. 

a.  Postelins  Libo  Visolns. 

K.  Duilius  I-ongus. 

Sp.  Oppius  Coraicen. 

M'.  Rabuleius. 
449  305  L.  Yalerius  Poplicola  Potitos. 

M.  Horatius  Barbatns. 
448  306  Lar.  Herminius  Aquilinus  (Continisanus). 

T.  Yirginius  Tricostus  Cseliomontanus. 
417  307  M.  Geganius  Macerinus. 

C.  Julius  Julus. 
446  306  T.  Clninctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus  lY. 

Agrippa  Fuiins  MedulUnus  Fusus. 
445  309  M!  uenucius  Augurinus. 

C.  Curtius  Philo. 
44-1  310      Triiniid  miiitum  amsulari  potestatt, 

A.  Sempronius  Atrattnus. 

T.  Cloelius  Siculus. 

L.  Atilius. 

TVtitm  abdicanmt.    Omsules. 

L.  Papirius  MugiUanus. 

L.  Sempronius  Atratinns. 
443  31 1  M.  Geganius  Macerinus  II. 

T.  Q,nincUns  Capitolinus  Barbatus  V. 
Ceniores.    Lmstr.  XI. 

L.  Papirius  Mugillanns. 

L.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 
442  313  M.  Fabius  Yibulanus. 

Postumus  .£bntins  Elra  Comicen. 
441  313  C.  Fnrias  Pacilus  Fusus. 

M".  Papirius  Crassns. 
440  314  Procnlus  Geganius  Macerinus. 

L.  Menenius  Lanatus. 
4.S9  315  T.  Qninctins  Capitolinus  Barbatus  YI. 

Agrippa  Menenius  Lanatus. 
Diet,  sedit.  sed.  c. 

L.  Cluinctins  Cincinnatos  II. 
Mag.  Eg. 

C.  Servilius  Stmctus  Ahala. 
<:ffl  316      Vnb.  ML 

Mam.  .£milius  Mamercinos. 

L.  Q,ninctius  Cineinnatus. 

L.  Julius  Julus. 
137  317  M.  Geganius  Macerinus  HI. 

L.  Seigius  (Fidenas). 
Diet,  rri  per.  c. 

Mam.  £milius  Mameicinns. 
Mag.  Bq. 

L.  Clninctius  Cincinnatos. 
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436 


318 


431  383 


430  334 


M,  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 
L.  Papirius  Crassus. 

435  319  C.  Julius  Julus  II. 

L.  Yirginius  Tricostus. 

Dkt.  reiser,  c. 
Q,    SenriUus    Piiscus    Stmctos    (Fld» 

nas). 

Mag.Eq. 
Postumus  ^butius  Elra  Comicen. 

Cemorts.    Lustr.  XIL 
C.  Furins  Pacilus  Fusus. 
M.  Geganius  Macerinus. 

434  330      Trib.  MU. 

M.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 
Ser.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
d.  Sulpicius  Preetextatus. 
433  331      Thb.  Mil 

M.  Fabius  Yibulanus. 
M.  Foslins  Flaccinalor. 
L.  Sergios  Fidenas. 

Diet,  rei  ^er.  c. 
Mam...£nulius  Mamereinns  IL 

Mag.  Eq. 
A.  Postnmins  Tubertus. 

433  333      7Vt».  Ma. 

L.  Pinarius  Mamercinus  Rnfm. 
L.  Furius  Medullinus  Posus. 
Sp.  Postumins  Albus  Regillensis. 
T.  Ctoinctins  Peimus  Cindnnata, 
C.  Julius  Mento. 

Diet,  rei  gcr.  e. 
A.  Postumins  Tubertus. 

Mag.  Eg. 
L.  Julius  Jains. 
C.  Papirius  Crassus. 
L.  Julius  Julus. 

335  L.  Seigius  Fidenas  IL 
Hostus  Lucretius  Tricipitinns. 

336  A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
T.  duinctius  Pennns  Cincinnatns  IL 

337  C.  Servilius  Stmctus  Ahala. 
L.  Papirius  MugiUanus  II. 

436  338      TWi.  MU. 

C.  Furius  Pacilus  Fusus. 
T.  Ctuinctius  Pennus  Cincinnatns. 
M.  Postumins  Albus  Regillensis. 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
Mam.  .£milius  Mamercinus  UL 

Mag.  Eq. 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

435  SS9      Trib.  Mil 

A.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 
L.  duinctius  Cincinnatos  n. 
Ll  Fnrins  Medullinus  Fosos  IL 
L.  Horatius  Barbatns. 

434  330      Trib.  Mil 

Ap.  Claudius  Crassinus  RegQIensis. 
L.  Sergins  Fidenas  II. 
Sp.  Kautius  Rutilus. 
Sex.  Julius  Julus. 

Cenaores.    Lustr.  XIII. 
L.  Julius  Julus. 
L.  Papirius  Crassns. 
4S3  331  C.  Sempronius  Atratinns. 
a.  Fabius  Yibulanus. 

332  TMb.Mil 
L.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 
d.  Antonius  Merenda. 
L.  Papirios  Mugillanos. 
(L.  ServUius  Stractos.) 

333  N.  Fabius  Yibulanus. 
T.  duinctius  Capitolinus  BarbatH. 

334  Tra.MU. 
T.  duinctius  Pennns  C.'ncinnatns  IL 
L.  Furins  (Fosus)  Mednltinns  IIL 
M.  Manlins  Yulso. 
A.  Sempronius  AtratiDos  IL 
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431 
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4  «.  A.U 

419  335 


418  336 


417  337 

116  338 

415  339 

414  340 

413  341 
413  343 
111  343 
410  344 
409  345 
408  346 


407  347 


406  348 


405  349 


404  350 


7ViA.  Ma. 
Agrippa  Menenius  Lanama. 
P.  Lucretios  Tricipitinas. 
Sp.  Naotios  RncUos. 
C.  Senrilias  (Stractns)  Axilla. 

TMb.MiL 
M.  Papirias  MogiUanos. 
C.  Senrilias  (Stnicras)  Azilla  II. 
L.  Seii^as  Fideoas  III. 

/Wet.  ret  ger.  e. 
Ql  Servilios  Priscos  Fidenas  IL 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  'jervilias  (^tnictns)  AzQla. 

Cmsores.  Imslr.  XIV. 
L.  Papirias  MuKillanus. 
Mam.  ^iiiilius  Mamercinus. 

Tra.MU. 
P.  Lncretins  Tncipitinns  II. 
Agrippa  Menenius  Lanatos  IL 
C.  Senrilias  Stnictus  III. 
Sp.  Veturius  Crassos  Cicttrinna. 

TYib.MU. 
A.  Sempronins  Atratinos  IIL 
a.  Fabius  Yibnlanns. 
M.  Papirius  Masillamis  IL 
Sp.  Naatios  RaUlus  II. 

Trib.MU. 
P.  Cornelias  Cossns. 
C.  Valerias  Potitus  Volasns. 
d.  dainctias  Cincinnatns. 
N.  Fabios  Vibolanas. 

7H4.  JM3. 
d.  Fabios  Vibalanas  11. 
P.  Postumins  Albinos  Regillensia. 
L.  Valerius  Potitus. 
Cn.  Cornelias  Cossos. 
A.  Cornelius  Cossos. 
L.  Farias  Medollinos. 
d.  Fabios  Vibulanus  Ambostas, 
C.  Furius  Pacilus. 
M.  Papirios  Mngillanns. 
C.  Nautius  Rutilos. 
M'.  iEmilios  Mamercinos. 
C.  Valerius  Potitus  Volusus. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
L.  Furius  Medullinos  IL 

Trib.MU. 
C.  Jolios  Jolos. 
P.  Cornelias  Cossos. 
C.  Senrilios  (Stractus)  Ahala. 

Did.  rei  ger.  e. 
P.  Cornelius  Rutilos  Cossos. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Serrilius  (Structos)  Ahala. 

Trib.Mtt. 
C.  Valerius  Potitus  Volosns  IL 
L.  Furius  Medollinos. 
C.  Senrilias  (Stroctos)  Ahala  IL 
N.  Fabius  Vibalanus  IL 

Trib.MU. 
P.  Cornelius  Rntilus  Cossus. 
Cn.  Cornelias  Cossos. 
L.  Valerius  Potitus  IL 
N.  Fabius  Ambustos.' 

Trib.MU. 
C.  Jolios  Joins  II. 
T.  doinctios  Capitotinos  Barbatns. 
d.  doinctios  Cincinnatus  (II). 
M'.  .Smiiios  Mamercinos. 
L.  Furios  Medallinns  II. 
A.  Manlins  Vulso  CapitoUnos. 

Trib.MU. 
P.  Cornelius  Malngisensis. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Cossus  II. 
K.  Fabius  Ambnstus. 
Sp.  Nautius  Rotilos  III. 
C.  Valerius  Potitos  Volasns  IIL 
M".  Sersrias  Fidenas. 


^c.  A.1>. 

403  351       Trib.  MO. 

M*.  £milius  Mamercinos  IL 

Ap.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillensii 

M.  doinctilios  Vaits. 

M.  Furius  Fusus. 

L.  Julius  Jolos. 

L.  Valerios  Potitos  IIL 
Cmsora.    Luslr.  XVL 

M.  Furius  Camillas. 

M.  Postamius  Albinos  Regillensis. 
403  353      Trib.MU. 

C.  Servilios  (Stnictus)  Ahala  IIL 

d.  Senrilias  (Priscos)  Fidenas. 

L.  Virginias  Tricostos  Bsquilinaa. 

d.  Solpicius  Camerinus  Comotos. 

A.  Manilas  Vulso  CapitoUnos  IL 

M*.  Sergios  Fidenas  IL 
401  353      Trii.Am. 

M.  Forios  Camillos. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Cossos  III. 

L.  Valerius  Potitus  IV. 

L.  Julias  Jolus. 

M'.  .£milins  Mamercinos  IIL 

K.  Fabius  Ambostas  II. 
400  354      Trib.MU. 

P.  Manilas  Vulso. 

P.  Licinius  Calvus  Esquilinos. 

L.  Titiitias  Pansa  Saccus. 

P.  Mslius  CapitoUnos. 

Sp.  Forios  Medollinos. 

Lk  Poblilius  Philo  Vulscos. 
399  355      TWi.  MU. 

Cn.  Qenacius  Angarinas. 

li.  Atilius  Priscos. 

M.  Pomponios  Rufus. 

C.  Duilius  Longus. 

M.  Veturios  Crassus  Cicorinos. 

Voter.  PabliUus  PhUo. 
398  356      7Vt».  MU. 

L.  Valerius  Potitos  V. 

M.  Valerias  Lactucinus  Maximna. 

M.  Forios  Camillas  II. 

L.  Forios  Medollinos  III. 

d.  Senrilias  ^riscus)  Fidenas  IL 

d.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Comutos  II 
39?  357      Trib.  MU. 

L.  Jolios  Jolos  II. 

L.  Furios  Medollinas  IV. 

A.  Postamius  Albinns  Regillensis. 

L.  Sergius  Fidenas. 

P.  ComelicLS  Malupnensis. 

A.  Manlias  Vulso  Capitolinos  IIL  . 
396  358      Trib.MU. 

L.  Titinius  Pansa  Saccus  11. 

P.  Licinius  Calvus  Esquilinos  IL 

P.  Mnlius  CapitoUnos  II. 

d.  Manlius  Volso. 

Cn.  Genncios  Aogurinos  IL    Occ 

L.  Atilios  Priscos  IL 
Diet,  m  gtr.  c 

M.  Forios  CamiUus. 
Mag.  Eq. 

P.  ComeUos  Maloginensis. 
395  359      Trib.MU. 

P.  ComeUos  Maloginensis  Cossn. 

P.  ComeUos  Scipiu. 

K.  Fabius  Ambostas  III. 

L.  Furius  Medullinos  V. 

d.  SerriUus  (Priscos)  Fidenas  IIL 

M.  Valerias  Laclocinns  Maximas  II 
394  960      Trii.Aa. 

M  Forios  Camillas  III. 

L.  Forios  Medollinos  VI. 

C.  ^miUos  Mamercinos. 

L.  Valerios  Poplicola. 

Sp.  Postomios  Albinos  Regillensia. 

P.  ComeUos IL 

393  361  L.  Valerius  Potitus.    AM. 
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P.  Cornelius  Malnginensis  Cossns.    Aid, 

L.  Lucredus  Flaras  f  Tricipitinus). 
Ser.  SolpiciUl  Camennus. 

CtHSores. 
h.  Papirias  Conor. 
C.  Julius  Julus.    M/rt.  t. 


k.  c.   A.  V. 


392  362 
391  363 


'00  364 


?K)365 


388  366 


•W7  307 


386  368 


385  369 


3fM  370 


M.  Cornelius  Malnginensis. 
L.  Va-erius  Potitus. 
M.  Manilas  Capitolinus. 

Trib.Md. 
L.  Lucretius  (Flams)  Tricipitinns. 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Camennus. 
L.  Furius  MeduUinus  VIL 
L.  £inilius  Mamercinus. 
Agiipp.  Furius  Fusus. 
C.  JBmilios  Mamercinus  II. 

TV*.  Mil. 
Q.  Sulpicius  Longus. 
Q,.  Servilius  (Priscns)  Fidenas  IV. 
P.  Cornelius  Malnginensis  II. 
CI.  Fabius  Ambusras. 
K.  Fabius  Ambostus  IV. 
X  Fabius  Ambustus  II. 

Did.  rei  ger.  e. 
M.  Furius  Camillns  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Valerius  Potitus. 

Trii.Ma. 
L.  Virginius  Tricostus. 
A.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 
L.  Emilias  Mamercinus  II. 
L  Postumius  Regillensis  Alblnns. 
L  Valerius  Pophcola  II. 
P.  Cornelius 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
M.  Furius  Camillus  III. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Servilius  Abala. 

lya.MU. 
T.  Cluinciias  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus. 
d.  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas  V. 
L.  Julius  Julus. 
L.  Aquilius  Corvus. 
L.  Lucretius  (Flavus)  Tricipitinas  II 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufns. 

TVtJ.  Jwa. 
L  Papirius  Cursor. 
C.  Seigius  Fidenas. 
L.  .£milins  Mamercinus  IIL 
L.  Menenins  Lanatns. 
L.  Valerius  PopUcola  III. 
C.  Cornelius 

Trii.Mil. 
Ser.  Cornelius  Malnnnensis. 
CL  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas  VI. 
M.  Furius  Camillus  IV. 
L.  Cluinctius  Cincinnatus. 
L.  Horatius  PulviUus. 
P.  Valerius  Potitus  PopUcola. 

Trii.MU. 
A.  Manilas  Capitolinu.<s  II. 

P.  Cornelius II. 

T.  Cluinctins  Capitolinus. 
L  Ctuinctias  Cincinnatus  II. 
L.  Papirius  Cursor  II. 
C.  Sergius  Fidenas  II. 

Diet,  sedit.  sed.  c. 
A  Cornelius  Cossus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
T.  Uuincuus  Capitolinus. 

Trib.  Mil. 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus  IL 
C.  Papirius  Crassus. 
T.  Cluinciias  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus  II. 
M.  Furius  Camillus  V. 
Ser.  Oomelin»  MalofriDensis  II 
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P.  Valerius  Potitus  ?oplicola  IL 
383  371      TrO).  MU. 

L.  Valerius  PopUcola  IV. 

A.  Manlius  Capitolioos  III. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  RuAis  III. 

L.  Lucretius  (Flavus)  Tricipitinu 

L.  ^milius  Mamercinus  IV. 

M.  Trebonius. 
383  37S     Trib.  Mil. 

<^  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas. 

C.  Sulpicius  Camennus. 

L.  iBmilius  Mamercimis  V. 

Sp.  Papirius  Crassus. 

L  Papirius  Crassus. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Malnginensis  IIL 
381  373      Trib.  MO. 

M.  Furius  Camillus  VI. 

L.  Farias  MedulUntu. 

A.  Postomius  RegiUensis  Albinos. 

L.  Lucretias  (Flavus)  Tricipitinns  Vi 

M.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

L  Postumius  RegiUensis  Albinos  IL 
380  374  L.  Valerias  PopUcola  V. 

P.  Valerius  Potitus  PopUcola  III 

C.  Sergias  Fidenas  IIL 

C.  Terentios. 

L.  iEmUios  Mamercinus  VI. 

L.  Menenias  Lanatus  II. 

Sp.  Papirius  Cursor. 

Ser.  ComeUus  Malnginensis  IV. 
Censores. 

C.  Salpicius  Camerinos.    AM. 

Sp.  Postumius  RegiUensis  Albinos.  Mxt 
Did.  rei  ger.  e. 

T.  Ctuinctias  Cincinnatns  Capiioll«as 
Mag.  Eq. 

A.  Sempronios  Atratinas. 
379  375      Trvb.Mil. 

P.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 

C.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 

L.  Julius  Julus  II. 

C.  Erenncios. 

M.  Albinios. 

C.  Seztilios. 

L.  Antistias. 

P.  Trebonius. 
378  376      Trib.Md. 

d.  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas  IL 

Sp.  Furius  MeduUinus. 

L.  Menenins  Lanatns  IIL 

P.  CloeUas  Sicnlus. 

M.  Horatius  PalviUus. 

L.  Geganius  Macerinus. 
Cetuerts. 

Sp.  ServiUos  Priscos. 

CI.  CloeUns  Sicolos. 
3T7  377      Trib.  MU. 

L  iEmiUos  Mamercinos  VIL 

C.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicorinok 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Pnetestatos. 

L.  Q,uinctius  Cincinnatus  III. 

C.  Ctuinctias  Cincionatos. 

P.  Valerius  Potitus  PopUcola  IV. 
376  37S      Tnb.  Mil 

L.  Menenins  Lanatns  IV. 

L  Papirias  Crassus  II. 

Ser.  ComeUus  Maluginensi'!  V. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Pratextatns  IL 

C.  Licinios  Calvus. 
375  379  )     "  ^<=>°^*>3  Seztiosqne,  tiiboni  plebis  i»- 
m  va  t  ''scti,  noUos  carules  magistratiu  creui 
^^  "^  '  passi  sont."    (Liv.,  vi.,  3K) 
370  384      Trib.  Mil 

L.  Furius  MednUinos  II. 

A.  Manlius  CapitoUnos  IV. 

C.  Valerius  Potitus. 

P.  Valerius  Potitus  Poplicola  V. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Prteteztatas  III. 
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S69  385 


366  396 


967  387 


'i66  388 


964  390 
163  391 


363  393 


Wl  993 


«9  395 
358  396 


Ser.  Comelins  Maluginensis  VI. 

THb.MU. 
CL  Servilias  (Priscns)  Fidenas  IIL 
C.  Veturios  Crassus  Cicarinas  IL 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
M.  Comelios  Maluginensis. 
Gu  Cluinctius  Cincisnatus. 
M.  Fabius  Ambustus  II. 

Trib.MU. 
T.  Ctuinctios  Cincinnatos  CapitoUniis. 
Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  Vll. 
Ser.  Sulpicins  Praetextalus  IV. 
Sp.  Semlius  Stractns. 
L  Papirios  Crassns. 
L.  Veturins  Crassus  Cicarinas. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
M.  Farias  Camilliis  IV. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Emilias  Mamercinos. 

Did.  sedit.  sed.  el  rei  ger,  e. 
P.  Manlius  Capitolinos. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Licinias  Calms. 

T\ii.MU. 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus  II. 
M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  IL 
M.  Oeganius  Macerinus. 
L.  Veturios  Crassus  Cicoiinns  IL 
P.  Valerius  Potitus  PopUcola  VL 
P.  Manilas  Capitolinos  IL 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
M.  Forios  Camillas  V. 

Mag.  Eq. 
T  Q,uinctins  Cincinnatos  Capitolinni. 
L.  iBmilios  Mamercinos. 
L.  Sextius  Sextinus  Lateranoa. 

Censores. 
A.  Postnmius  Regillensis  Albinos. 
C.  Solpicius  Peticns. 
L.  Genucius  Aventinensis. 
QL.  Senrilius  Ahala. 
C.  Solpicius  Peticus. 
C.  Licmius  Calrus  Stolo^ 
Cn.  Genucius  Aventinensis. 
L.  ^milius  Mamercinus  IL 

Diet,  clamfig.  e. 
L.  Manlius  Capitolinos  Imperlosas, 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Pinarios  Natta. 

Cemorei.    iMStr.  XX. 
M.  Fabios  Ambustus. 
L.  Furius  Mednllinus. 
d.  Serrilius  Ahala  II. 
L.  Genucius  Aventinensis  IL 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
Ap.  Claudius  Crassinns  R^Ulensis. 

Mag.  Eq. 
P.  Cornelius  Scapula. 
C.  Solpicios  Peticos  IL 
C.  Licmius  Calros  Stolo  II. 

Did.  rei  ger.  e. 
T.  Ctoinctias  Pennos  Capitolinos  Crispi- 

nos. 

Mag.  Eq, 
Ser.  Comelins  Maluginensis. 
C.  Pcetelins  Libo  Visolns. 
M.  Fabins  Ambustus. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  e. 
d.  Servilios  Ahala. 

Mag.  Eq. 
T.  doinctios  Pennn^  Capitolinos  Crispi- 

nos. 
M.  Popilius  Lcenas. 
Cn.  Manlius  Capitolinos  Imperiosos. 
C.  Fabius  Ambustus. 
C.  Plautius  Procnlus. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
O  Solpicius  Petiens. 


Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Valerias  PopUcola. 
357  397  C.  Marcius  Rudlos. 

Cn.  Manlius  Capitolinos  Imperiosos  ll. 
356  398  M.  Fabius  Ambostus  IL 
M.  Popilios  Lonas  IL 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
C.  Marcius  Rotiloa. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Plautius  Procolos. 
356  399  C.  Solpicius  Peticus  IIL 

M.  Valerius  PopUcola. 
354  400  M.  Fabius  Ambustus  IIL 

T.  Cluinctius  Pennus  Capitolinos  Clisp* 

nus. 
363  401  C.  Solpicius  Peticns  LV. 
M.  Valerius  PopUcola  IL 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. ' 
T.  ManUus  Imperiosos  Torqttatns. 

Mag.  Eq. 
A.  ComeUos  Cossns  Arvlna. 
353  403  P.  Valerius  PopUcola. 
C.  Marcius  Rutilns  II. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  e. 
C.  Julius  Julos. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  .fSaiUus  Mamercinos. 
351  403  C.  Solpicios  Peticus  V. 

T.  douctias  Pennus  Capitolinos  Ctispl 

ntts  II. 

Did.  cemit.  habend,  e. 
M.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
Q,  SerriUus  Ahala. 

Censores. 
Cn.  ManUos  Capitolinos  Imperiosos. 
C.  Marcius  Rotuos. 
350  404  M.  PopUius  Ltenas  IIL 
L.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

Diet,  comil.  habend.  e. 
L.  Furius  CamiUus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
P.  Cornelias  Scipio. 
349  406  L.  Furius  Camillus. 

Appius  Claudius  Crassinns   RegUcDsn 

Diet,  comit.  habend.  c. 
T.  ManUus  Imperiosos  Torqtiatos  IL 

Mag.  Eq. 
A.  Cornelius  Cossos  Arrina  II. 
348  406  M.  Valerias  Corvos. 

M.  PopUios  Lsenas  IV. 

Diet,  comil.  hatend,  e. 
C.  Claudius  Crassinns  Regillensis, 

Mag.  Eg. 
C.  Livius  Denter. 
347  407  T.  Manlius  Imperiosos  Torqoatoa. 

C.  Plautius  Venno  Hrpsteos. 
346  408  M.  Valerias  Conros  II. 

C.  Postelios  Libo  Visoios. 
345  409  M.  Fabius  Dorso. 

Ser.  Snlpicius  Camerinos  Rofos. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c 
L.  Forius  Camillos  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 
Cn.  Manhos  Capitolinos  Imperiosos. 
344  410  C.  Marcius  Rotilos  IIL 

T.  ManUus  Imperiosos  Torqoatns  II. 

Diet,  feriar.  LaMn.  c. 
P.  Valerios  PopUcola. 

Mag,  Eq. 
d.  Fabios  Ambostos. 

Bellum  Samniticdm, 
343  411  M.  Valerias  Conrus  IIL 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arrina ' 
342  413  C.  Marcius  Rolilus  IV. 
d.  ServiUus  Ahala. 
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Diet,  nri  ger.  e, 
M.  Valerias  Corns. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Emilias  Mamercinns  Priremas. 
SI'  413  C.  Plamias  Venno  H;rpsaas  IL 

L.  Emilias  Mametcinas  Privemas. 
340  414  T.  Manlins  Imperiosns  Torqnatos  III. 
P.  Decias  Mus. 
Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
L.  Papirins  Crassos. 

JUag.  Eq. 
L.  Papirias  Cursor. 
J39  415  Ti.  iBmiltos  Mamercinns. 
Q.  Pnblilius  PhUo. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
Q..  PnblUios  Philo. 

Mag.  Eg. 
D.  Janias  Brulus  Scaeva. 
b38  416  L.  Furius  Camillas. 

C.  Msnios. 
337  417  C.  Solpicios  Longus. 
P.  iEbos  Psetas. 
Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
C.  Claudius  Ci'assinas  Regilleiud*. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Claadios  Hortator. 
336  418  L.  Papirias  Crassos. 

K.  Dailias. 
235  419  M.  Valerias  Corvns  (Calenna)  IV. 
M.  Atilios  Regains. 

Did.  cemit.  habend.  c. 
L.  Emilias  Mamercinas  Piiremas. 

Mag.  Eq. 
GL.  Publilios  Philo. 
J34  490  T.  Vetarius  Calvinns. 

Sp.  Postumins  Albinns  (Caadisns), 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
P.  Comelins  Rnfinns. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  AatODius. 
333  431  (L.  Papirias  Cursor. 

C.  Poetelins  Libo  Visolns  II.) 
"OS  4S3  A.  Comelins  Cossas  Anrina  IL 
Cn.  Domitias  Calvinus. 

IHct.  rei  ger.  c. 
M.  Papirins  Crassos. 

Mag.  Eq. 
P.  Valerias  PopUcola. 

Censures.    iMstr.  XXIII. 
Ct  Publilias  Philo. 
Sp.  Posmmias  Albinas. 
.ktl  4SB  M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

C.  Valerius  Potitus  Flaccns. 

Did.  davLJ^mdi  c. 
Cn.  Q,ainctilias  Varus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Valerius  Potitns. 
M  4Si  L.  Papirias  Crassus  II. 

L.  Plantius  Venno. 
339  425  L.  .£milias  Mamercinas  FriTcmas  IL 

C.  Plantius  Decianns. 

338  436  C.  Plautins  Decianus  (Venoz)  II. 

P.  Comelins  Scipio  Barbatos. 
397  497  L.  Cornelias  Lentnlns. 
Q,  Publilins  Philo  II. 
Diet,  comit.  habend.  c. 
.  M.  Claudius  Marcellos. 
Mag.  Eq. 
Sp.  Postumius  Albinns. 
436  438  C.  Pcetelins  Libo  Visolns  IIL 

L.  Papirins  Mngillanos  (Conor  ILV 
395  «29  L.  Furius  Camillas  IL 

D.  Junius  Brums  Scsera. 
Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

L.  Papirins  Cursor. 

Mag.  Eq. 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  RnUianos.    Aid 

1080 


k.e.  k.Ji. 

L.  Papirias  Crassos. 
334  430  Dictator  et  Magister  Equitum  sine 
libus  magistratum  cootinaanin:. 
333  431  C.  Sulpicius  Longus  IL 

Q.  Aalias  Cerretanns. 
333  433  Ql.  Fabius  Maximus  RuUianm 
L.  Fulvius  Curvos. 

Diet.  liidoT.  Roman,  c. 
A.  Cornelius  Cossas  Aivina. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Fabius  Ambnstns. 
391  433  T.  Vetarius  Calvinos  IL 
Sp.  Postumius  Albinas  IL 

Diet,  comit.  habend,  e. 
Cl.  Fabius  Ambustos. 

Mag.  Eq. 
P.  .£IiDs  Ptetns. 

Did.  cemit.  kaiend.  c 
M.  .£milias  Papas. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Valerias  Flaccns. 
390  434  O.  PubliUns  PhUo  in. 

L.  Papirins  Cursor  IL  (IIL) 

IHd c. 

C.  Msenins. 
Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Foslins  Flaccinator. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
L.  Cornelius  Lentolns. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Papirias  Cursor  IL 

Did.  rei  ger.  e. 
T.  Manlius  Imperlosas  TorqoanuL 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Papirias  Crassos. 
319  435  L.  Papirins  Coisor  IIL  (MngiUaBW.) 
d.  Aulius  Cenetanus  IL 
Censmes. 


C.  Sulpicius  Longus.    Abi. 
318  436  M.  Foslins  Flaccinator. 
L.  Plantius  Venno. 

Censetes.    iMtlir.  XXV. 
L.  Papirins  Crassos. 
C.  Meenius. 
317  437  C.  Junius  Bnbnlcns  Bruius. 

Ql.  ^milins  Barbnla. 
316  438  Sp.  Nantins  Rutilns. 
M.  I'opilius  Leenas. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c 
L.  iBmilius  Mamercinas  Piliein*   n 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Fnivius  Cunrua. 
316  439  O.  PubUlius  Philo  IV. 
L.  Papirins  Cursor  IV. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Ralliimns, 

Mag.  Eq. 
d.  Aulius  Cerretanns.    Oeeai. «. 


C.  Fabius  Ambustos. 
314  440  M.  Poetelins  Libo. 

C.  Sulpicius  Longus  IIL 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
C.  Meenins  IL 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Foslins  Flaccinator  IL 
313  441  L.  Papirias  Cursor  V. 

C.  Junius  Bubuleus  Brutns  II 

Did.  ret  ger.  c. 
C.  PcEtelius  Libo  ViscAif. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Poetelins  Libo. 
319  443  M.  Valerias  Maximos. 
P.  Decius  Mns. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
C.  Sulpicius  Longus. 
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Mag.  Ea. 
C.  Jaoias  Babnlcas  Bratos. 
CensoTts.    iMstr.  XXVI. 
Ap.  Claadias  Ceecns 
C.  Plantius  (Venox). 
311  41)  C  Junius  Babnlcas  Bratos  IIL 

Gt  iCmiUus  Barbula  11. 
31C  444  GU  Fabins  Maximos  RollianiiB  II. 
C.  Marcios  RutUos  (Censorinos) 
309  445      JHa.  ret  ger.  e. 

L.  Bapirins  Cursor  II. 

Mag.  Eg. 
C.  Junius  Bubulcns  Bratns  IL 
(Hoc  anno  Diet,  et  Mag.  Eq.  sine  coss.) 

306  446  Q,.  Fabius  Mazimus  RuUianos  III. 

P.  Decios  Mas  II. 

307  447  Ap.  Claudius  Ceecus. 

L.  VcAuninius  Flamma  Yiolens. 

Censons.    Xwstr.  XXVII. 
M.  Valerius  Mazimns. 
C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Bratns. 
306  448  P.  Cornelius  Arvina. 
CI.  Marcius  Tremulus. 

Diet,  omit,  habend.  c 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
P.  Decins  Mas. 
306  449  L.  Postumius  Megellus. 

Ti.  Minncins  Augururas.    Ocat.  t. 

M.  Fnlvins  Curvus  Peetinns. 
304  4S0  P.  Snipicias  Saverrio. 
P.  Sempronius  Sophns. 

Cemora.    iustr.  XXVIIL 
Q.  Fabius  Mazimns  Rnllianns. 
P.  Decins  Mus. 
303  451  L.  Qenncias  Arentinensis. 

Ser.  Coraelius  Lentnlos  (Roiinas). 
^08  453  M.  Livius  Denter. 

M.  .£milius  Paullus. 

Did.  reiger.  c 
C.  Junius  Bubulcns  Bratns. 

Ma^.  Eq. 
M.  Titinius. 
Wl  453      DUt.  reiger.  e. 

ft.  Fabins  Mazimns  RuUianos  II. 

M^.  Bq. 
M.  .£milius  Panllns. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
M.  Valerius  Conrns  IL 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Sempronius  Sophns. 
(Hoc  anno  Diet,  et  Mag.  Eq.  sine  coss.) 
300  454  M.  Valerius  Conrns  V. 

CI.  Appuleius  Pansa. 
999  456  M.  FidTias  Pwtinus. 

T.  Manlius  Torquatns.    Mart,  e, 

M.  Valerias  Corvns  VI. 
Censores.    Liatr.XXJX. 

P.  Sempronius  Sophus. 

P.  Snlpicins  Saverrio. 
998  456  L.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

Cn.  Fulvius  Mazimus  Centnmalns. 
897  457  CI.  Fabius  Mazimns  Rnllianns  IV. 

P.  Decins  Mns  IV. 
896  458  L.  Volnmnius  Flamma  Violens  II. 

Ap.  Claudius  Cascns  II. 
895  459  Q,  Fabins  Mazimns  RnlUanns  V. 

P.  Decins  Mus  IV. 
S94  460  L.  Postumius  Megellus  II. 

M.  Atilins  Regulus. 
Cemares.    iMStr.  XXX. 

P.  Cornelius  Anrina. 

C.  Marcius  Rntilus  (Censorinos). 
iSS  461  L.  Papirins  Cursor. 

Sp.  Carrilins  Mazimus. 
393  463  Ct  Fabins  Mazimus  Gurges. 

6X 


A.  e.  A.  V. 

D.  Junius  Bratos  Scaeva. 
991  463  L.  Postumius  Megellus  IIL 

C.  Junius  Bratns  Bubulcns. 
390  464  P.  Coraelios  Ruflnos. 

M*.  Corius  Deitatns. 
389  465  M.  Valerius  Mazimns  Corvlnv, 

d.  Csdicins  Noctua. 
Censores.    Dustr,  XXXL 


288  466  d.  Marcios  Tremnlos  IL 

P.  Cornelius  Arvina  II. 
387  467  M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

C.  Nautius  Rutilus. 
386  468  M.  Valerius  Mazimus  Podtll& 
C.  .£lins  Poetus. 

Did.  sedii.  sed.  c 
QL  Hortensios. 
Mag.  Eq. 


386  469  C.  Claodins  Canlna. 

M.  JEmilins  Lepidos. 
384  470  C.  Servilins  Tncca. 

L.  Cscilius  Metellus  Denter. 
383  471  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  Maximot. 

Cn.  Domitios  Calvinns  Mazimns 
CeMores. 


Ql.  Csedicios  Nocloa.    Abd. 
383  473  C.  Fabricios  Luscinns. 

Ct.  .£milins  Papns. 
381  473  L.  .£milins  Barbula. 

d.  Marcius  Philippos. 
380  474  P.  Valerius  Ltevinns. 

Ti.  Coruncanius. 
Did.  comit.  kaiend.  c 

Cn.  Domitios  Calvinns  Mazlmoa. 
Mag.  Eq. 


Censores.    ImsIt.  XXXll. 


Cn.  Domitios  Calvinns  Maximiit, 
979  475  P.  Snlpicios  Saverrio. 

P.  Decios  Mas.    Ocas.  e. 
378  476  C.  Fabricios  Losdnos  II. 

d.  iBmilios  Papas  II. 
ST7  477  P.  Coraelius  Rufinus  IL 

C.  Junius  Bratus  Bubolcns  IL 
376  478  d.  Fabins  Mazimns  Guiges  IL 

C.  Genncins  Clepsina. 
Diet c 

P.  Coraelius  Rufinus. 
Mag.  Eq. 


375  479  M*.  Curius  Dentatns  IL 

L.  Coraelius  Lentulus. 
Censores.    iiMfr.  XXXUL 

C.  Fabricius  Luscinns. 

d.  iEmilius  Papus. 
374  480  M'.  Curius  Dentatus  IIL 

Ser.  Coraelios  Merenda. 
973  481  C.  Claudius  Canina  IL 

C.  Fabins  Dorso  Licinos.    Mut.  t. 


C.  Fabricios  Loscinos  IIL 
373  483  L.  Papirins  Cursor  IL 

Sp.  Carvilius  Mazimus  II. 
Censores.    iMstr.  XXXIV. 

M'.  Corius  Dentatns. 

L.  Papirins  Cursor. 
371  483  C.  duinctius  Clandos. 

L.  Gtenocins  Clepsina. 
370  484  C.  Genucius  Clepsina  11. 

Cn.  Coraelius  Blasio. 
369  485  d.  Ogulnius  Gallns. 

C.  Fabins  Pictor. 
968  486  Ap.  Clandios  Crassos  Rofo*. 

P.  Sempronios  Sophns. 
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k  o    t.  o. 

star  487  M,  AtUius  Regains. 

L.  Julias  Libo. 
866  488  N.  Fabins  Pictor. 

D.  Junius  Pera. 

966  489  Q.  Fabius  Mazimus  Gurges  IIL 

li.  Mamilios  Vitalus. 

Censorts.    Liutr.XXXV. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio. 
C.  Marcius  Rutilas  II.  (Censorinas.) 

Bellum  Pdnicdm  I. 
964  490  Ap.  Claudlas  Caudez. 

M.  Pnlvius  Flaccos. 
863  491  M'.  Valerius  Maximus  (Messala). 

M'.  Otacilius  Crassus. 
Did.  davijig.  c. 

Cn.  FHiItIus  Maximus  Centumalos. 
M(u;.  Eq. 

Q,  Marcius  Philippus. 
S(S  492  L.  Postumios  (Megellus). 

Ct  Mamilius  Vitalus. 
<)61  493  L.  Valerius  Flaccos. 

T.  Otacilius  Crassus. 
260  494  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina 

C.  Doilius. 
369  495  L.  Cornelias  Scipio. 

C.  Aquilius  Floms. 
358  49C  A.  Alilius  Calatinns. 

C.  Sulpicius  Paterculus. 
Censores.    Z^iutr.  XXXVI. 

C.  Duilius. 

L.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

967  497  C.  Atilius  Regains  (Serranus^ 

Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio  II. 

Did.  Latin,  ftr.  c 
Q.  Ogulnius  Oallus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Leetorius  Plancianos. 
ilS(>  4JS  L.  Manilas  Vulso  Longas. 
Q.  Cffidicius.    Mart.  e. 


8S5  499 
254  500 
SS3  501 

^52  502 

251  503 
250  504 
349  505 


Afefi. 


M.  Atilias  Regains  II. 

Ser.  Fulvios  Psetinns  Nobilior 

M,  £milius  Paullus. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina  II. 

A.  Atilias  Calatinas  II. 

Cn.  Servilius  Csepio. 

C.  Sempronius  BIsesus. 
Censores. 

D.  Junius  Pera.    Md. 
L.  Postumius  Megellus. 
C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 
P.  Servilius  Geminus. 

Censons.    Liidr.  XXXVII. 
M*.  Valerias  Maximns  Messala 
P.  Sempronius  Sophas. 
L.  Csecilius  Metellus. 
C.  Furius  Pacilns. 
C.  Atilias  Regulas  (Serrano^  19 
L.  Manilas  Volso  (Longas)  II. 
P.  Claudius  Palcher. 
L.  Junius  Pullns. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
M.  Claudius  Glicia.    Aid. 


A.  Atilius  Calatinas. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Csecilius  Metellns. 
918  506  C.  Aurelius  Cotta  II. 

P.  Servilius  Greminns  II, 
347  607  L.  CsBcilius  Metellus  II. 
N.  Fabius  Buteo. 

Censores.    I/w/r.  XXXVIII. 
A.  Atilius  Calatinus. 
A.  Manlins  Torquatus  Atticas. 
a<6  608  M*.  Otacilius  Crassus  II, 
M.  Fabius  Licinus 
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A.C.  A  V 

Did.  comit.  hai.  e. 

Ti.  Coruncanius. 
Mag.  Eq. 

M.  Fulvius  Flaccos. 
245  509  M.  Fabius  Buteo.   - 

C.  Atilius  Bulbus. 
244  610  A.  Manlius  Torquatus  Atticns. 

C.  Sempronius  BIsesus  II. 
243  611  C.  Fnndanius  Fundulns. 

C.  Salpicius  Gallos. 
2^  613  C.  Lutatius  Catulus. 

A.  Postumius  Albinus. 
241  513  A.  Manlius  Torquatus  Attieoa  t . 

ft.  Lutatius  Cerco. 

Cnuorts.    I/ustr.  XXXIX. 

C.  Atirelius  Cotta. 

M.  Fabius  Buteo. 
340  514  C  Claudius  Centho. 

M.  Sempronius  Toditanus. 
239  515  C.  Mamilius  Tnrrinus. 

a.  Valerius  Falto. 
338  016  Ti.  Sempronius  GracdiBS. 

P.  Valerias  Falto. 
237  517  L.  Cornelius  Lentulm  Caddiiiaa. 

d.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
336  518  P.  Cornelius  Lentnlu  Caodino*. 

C.  Licinius  Varas. 
Censores. 

L.  Cornelius  Lentnlos  Candinos. 

ft.  Lutatius  Ceroo.    Mart.  e. 
235  519  T.  Manlius  Torquatus. 

C.  Atilius  Bulbus  II. 
334  SCO  L.  Postumius  Albinos. 

Sp.  Carvilitts  Maximus. 
Cetaares.    Ludr.  XL. 

C.  Atilias  Bulbus. 

A.  Postumius  Albinos. 

333  521  ft.  Fabius  Maximus  VerracMM. 

M .  Pomponios  Matho. 
232  5S2  M.  JEmilins  Lepidus. 

M.  Publicius  Malleolns. 
2!11  5.A  M'.  Fomponius  Matho. 

C.  Papinus  Maso. 
Diet,  comit.  kab.  e. 

C.  Duilim. 
Mag.Eq. 

C.  Aurelius  Cotta 
Censores. 

T.  Manlius  Torquatus.    Aid, 

ft.  Fulvius  Flaccus.    AW, 
230  534  M.  .£milius  Barbnla. 

M.  Junius  Pera. 

Censores.     lyuslr.  XLI. 

ft.  Fabius  Maximu.*!  Vermcosns. 

M.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 
329  535  L.  Postumius  Albinus  IL 

Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalos. 
228  526  Sp.  Carrilius  Maximns  II. 

Gu  Fabins  Maximns  Verracosos  I! 
327  527  P.  Valerius  Flaccos. 

M.  Atilius  Regolos. 
336  538  M.  Valerius  Messala. 

L.  Apustius  Fnllo. 

Belluh  Gaujcom  CiMLPnraii 
235  539  L..  .£milius  Papus. 
C.  Atilius  Regains. 

Censores.    iMStr.  XLIL 
C.  Claudius  Centho. 
M.  Junius  Pera. 

334  630  T.  Manlins  Toiqoatos  II. 
ft.  Folrios  Flaccos  IL 

Diet.  amii.  hab.  e. 
L.  Csecilius  Metellos. 

Mas.  Eq. 
N.  Fabios  Buteo. 
933  531  C.  Flaminius. 

P.  Furius  Philn*. 
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k  O.  A.  1 

Sifi  633  On.  Curnelins  Scipio  Calvns. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
331  633  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina. 

M.  Minucius  Rufus. 
Did.  comil,  hob.  c. 

d.  Fabius  Maximos  Verrttcosns, 
Mag.  Eg. 

C.  Flaminius. 
itao  634  L.  Verarins  Philo. 

C.  Lutatios  Catolos. 
Censont.    Luslr.  XUll. 

L.  Emilias  Papns. 

C.  Flantinius. 
319  535  M.  Livius  Salinator. 

L.  iEmilius  Paalloa. 

Bellum  Pdnicdm  II. 
818  636  P.  Coraelias  Scipio. 

Ti.  ^empronius  Longns. 
''7  637  Cn.  Servilius  Geminus. 

C.  Flaminius  II.    Occi$.  e. 

M.  Atilias  Regains  IL 

Dia.  interrtgni  c. 
ft.  Fabius  Mazimos  Verracosos  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  KCnncias  Ruftis. 

Diet,  comil.  hab.  c 
L.  Vetnrius  Philo. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Pomponins  Matho. 
3:6  538  C.  Terendus  Varro. 

L.  JBmilins  Paullus  II. 

Diet,  rei  gerund,  c 
M.  Junius  Pera. 

Mag.  Eq. 
Ti.  Sempionins  Qracchns. 

Diet,  sine  Mag.  Eq.  Saiat,  kg.  c 
M.  Fabius  Buteo. 
S16  539  TL  Sempronius  Gracchus. 

L.  Postumins  Albinus  III.    Ocds.  e. 


214  640 


213  541 


213  543 
311  543 
910  544 


909  645 


908  546 


M.  Claudius  Marcellns  IL    Aid. 

Ql.  Fabius  Mazimus  Venucosus  III. 
Gl  Fabius  Maiimus  Verrucosus  IV. 
M.  Claudius  Marcellns  III. 

Censares. 
M.  Atilius  Resulns.    Aid, 
P.  Furius  Philus.    Mart.  t. 
Q.  Fabius  Maximns. 
Ti.  SemproniQs  Gracchus  II. 

IHet.  comil.  hab.  c. 
C.  Claudius  Centbo. 

Mae.  Eq. 
a.  Pnivius  Flaccns. 
a.  Fulvius  Flaccus  III. 
Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
Cn.  Fulvins  Centnmalus. 
P.  Sulpicius  Galba  Mazimus. 
M.  Clandius  Marcellns  IV. 
M.  Valerias  Lsevinns. 

Diet,  comil.  hab.  c. 
Qi.  FnlWns  Flaccus. 

Mag.Eq. 
P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives. 

OsnsoTti. 
L.  Vetnrius  Philo.    Mrrt.  e. 
P.  Licinios  Crassus  Dives.    Abd. 
Q,  Fulvius  Flaccus  IV. 
QL.  Fabius  Mazimus  Verrucosus  V. 

Cemores.    Lmslr.XlSV, 
M.  Cornelius  Cethegas. 
P.  Sempronius  Tnditanos. 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus  V.    Ocds.  t. 
T.  Q.uinclius  (Pennns  Capitolinas'' 

pinus.    ItUH.  t. 


2!ris- 


Did.  comil.  hab.  et  hidor.  mag%.  i. 
T.  Manlius  Torquatns. 

Mag.  Kq. 
C.  Servilius. 

907  547  C.  Claudius  Nero. 

M.  Liviiu  Salinatjr  II. 

Did.  comil.  hab.  causaa. 
M.  Livius  Salinator. 

Mag.  Eq. 
Cl.  Ceecilius  Metellus. 
206  548  L.  Vetuiius  Philo. 

Q.  Ceecilius  Metellus. 
205  549  P.  Cornelias  Scipio  (Africanns), 
P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives. 

Did.  comil.  habend.  c. 
Gt  Caecilins  Metellus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Vetnrius  Philo. 
204  550  M.  Cornelius  Cethegas. 

P.  Sempronius  Taditanas. 

Censons.    Luslr.  XL.V. 
M.  livios  Salinator. 
C.  Claudius  Neio. 

908  551  Cn.  Servilius  Ceepio. 

C.  Servilius. 

Did.  omit.  hab.  c 
P.  Sulpicius  Galba  Mazimus. 

Mag.Eq. 
M.  Servilius  Pnlez  Gieminus. 
SOS  553  M.  Servilius  Pnlez  Geminns. 
Ti.  Clandius  Nero. 

Did.  camit.  hab.  e. 
C.  Servilius. 

Mag.Eq. 
P.  JEuus  Ptetus. 
201  553  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulas. 
P.  .£lias  Paetas. 

Beixum  Philippiccm. 
200  554  P.  Snlpicius  Galba  Mazimus  U 

C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 
199  555  L.  Cornelias  Lentnlus. 

P.  Villius  Tappnlus. 
Censons.    ImsIt.  XLVL 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africantia. 

P.  .£lius  Pcius. 
198  566  Sez.  jElius  Paetus  Catns. 

T.  Cluinctius  Flamininos. 
197  557  C.  Cornelius  Cethegas. 

Ql  Minucius  Ruftis. 
196  568  L.  Forios  Purpureo. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellns. 
195  599  L.  Valerias  Flaccos. 

M.  Porcius  Cato. 
194  560  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  AlUcanas  11 

Ti.  Sempronius  Longus. 
Censares.    Lustr.XLWl. 

Sez.  .£lias  Pstus  Catas. 

C.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 
193  561  L.  Cornelius  Merola. 

Ql  Minucius  Thermos. 
193  669  L.  Cluinctius  Flamininos. 

Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbns. 

Belldm  AitnocHiinni. 
191  563  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica. 

M'.  Acilius  Glabrio. 
190  664  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  (Asiaticos) 

C.  Ltelins. 
189  565  M.  FuMus  Nobilior. 

Cn.  Manilas  Vulso. 
Censores.    l4U<r.  XLVIII. 

T.  duinelins  Flamininns. 

M.  Clandius  Marcellns. 
188  566  M.  Valerius  Messala. 

C.  Livius  Salinator. 
187  567  M.  ^milius  Lepidus. 

C.  Flaminius. 
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186  568  Sp.  Postumios  Albinos. 

Ql  Marcius  Philippua. 
185  5C9  Ap.  Claudius  Pnlchei 

M.  Sempronius  Toditanos. 
184  570  P.  Claudius  Polcher. 

L.  FoTCius  Licinus. 
Censons.    Luslr.  XLIX. 

L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

M.  Porcius  Cato. 
1^  571  M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

CI.  Fabius  Labeo. 
182  573  Cn.  Bsebios  Tamphilus. 

L.  .£inilius  Paulfus. 
181  573  P.  Coroelius  Cethe^v. 

M.  BebHus  Tamphilas. 
180  574  A.  Posramius  Aloinas. 

C.  Calpumius  Piso.    Mori, «. 

d.  Fulvius  Flaccns. 
179  575  L.  Manlius  Acidinns  Fnlvtenos. 

d  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
Cemora.    Liutr.  L, 

L.  .£niilins  Lepidos. 

M.  Fulvius  Nooilior. 
i78  576  M.  Junius  Bratns. 

A.  Manlius  Vulso. 
177  577  0.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 
176  578  Ct  Petiltins  Spurinus.    Occis.  t, 

Cn.  Cornel.  Scipio  Hispallus.    Abrt, «. 


C.  Valerius  Loevinus. 
175  579  P.  Mucius  Scaevola. 

M.  .£milius  L«pidas  II. 
174  580  Sp.  Postumios  Albinos  Paollolos. 

d.  Mocius  Scnvola. 
Cnsores.    Liulr.  LI. 

Q,.  Folvius  Flaccus. 

A.  Postomios  Albinos. 
173  581  L.  Postumios  Albinos. 

M.  Popillius  Ltenas. 
173  583  C.  Popillius  Ltenas. 

P.  .£lius  Ligos. 

Belldm  Persicom. 
1  n  683  P.  Liciaius  Crassus. 

C.  Cassias  Longinus. 
170  584  A.  Hostilius  Mancinos. 

A.  Atilius  Serranus. 
•60  685  CI.  Marcius  Philippus  IL 

Cn.  Servilius  Caspio. 
Centores.    iMSlr.  LII. 

C.  Claudius  Polcher. 

Ti.  Sempronios  Gracchoa. 
168  586  L.  iEmifins  Paullos  U. 

C.  Lieinius  Crassus. 
167  587  CI.  .£lius  Peetos. 

M.  Jonios  Pennus. 
166  588  M.  Claudius  Marcellos. 

C.  Sulpicins  Gallus. 
165  589  T.  Manlior.  Torqoatos. 

Cn.  Octarius. 
164  590  A  Manlitui  Torqnatos. 

CL.  Cassio.':  Longinos.    lUdrt.  & 
Omsores.    Luir.  LIII. 

L.  ^milios  Paollos. 

d.  Marcius  Philippos. 
163  591  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchos  II. 

M".  Juventius  Thalna. 
163  592  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica.    AM. 

O.  Marcius  Figmns.    Aid. 

P.  Cornelias  Lentolns. 

Cn.  Domitiuj  Ahenobarbiw. 
161  593  M.  Valerius  Messala. 

C.  Pannius  Strabo. 
160  594  L.  Anicios  GaUns. 

M.  Cornelius  Cethegos 
1084 


A.O.    A.C. 

159  595  Cn.  Cornelius  D<dabeUa. 

id.  Fulvius  Nobilior. 
Cenaom.    Liab:  LIV. 

P.  Comelios  Scipio  Nasica 

M.  Popillius  Lsnas. 
158  596  M.  .£milius  Lepidos. 

C.  Popillius  Lsenas  IL 
157  597  Sex.  Julius  Cassar. 

L.  Aurelius  Orestes. 
156  698  L.  Cornelius  Lentnlos  Lopoa, 

C.  Marcius  Figulus  II. 
155  599  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  IL 

M.  Claodios  Maircellos  IL 
154  600  CI.  Opimios. 

L.  Postumius  Albinos,    ibrt, «. 


M'.  AcilittS  Glabrio. 
Censores.    iMsbr.  LV. 

M.  Valerius  Messala. 

C.  Cassius  Longinos. 
153  601  Ct  Fulvius  NobUior. 

T.  Annios  Luscus. 
153  603  M.  Claodios  Maroellos  m. 

L.  Valerias  Flaccos.    MkU  t, 
151  603  L.  Licinios  Lncollos. 

A.  Postumius  Albinos. 
150  604  T.  dninctius  Flamininos. 

M'.  Acilius  Balbos. 

Beixum  PtiNiciTM  Tebtiihi. 
1^  605  L.  Marcius  Censorinos. 

M*.  Manilius. 
148  606  Sp.  Postumius  Albinos  Magnoi 

L.  Calpomios  Piso  Csesoninos.. 
147  607  P.  Cornelias  Scii»o  Afric.  £oiiUaBW. 

C.  Livios  Drosos. 
Caaam.    ImOt.I^TL 

L.  Comelios  Lentolos  Lopos. 

L.  Mardos  Censorinos. 
146  608  Cn.  Comelios  Lentolos. 

L.  Mommios  Acbaicos. 
145  609  d,  Fabios  Maximos  ^milianoi. 

L.  Hostilios  Mancinos. 
144  610  Ser.  Solpicios  Galba. 

L.  Aorelins  Cotta. 
143  611  Ap.  Claudius  Polcher. 

d.  Ceecilins  Metellus  MacedooieiB. 
143  612  L.  Ceecilius  Metellus  Calvos. 

Ct  Fabius  Maximos  Serrilianoi. 
Caaores.    Lustr.  LVII. 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Afiicanos  {SaiM 
nos). 

L.  Mommios  Achaicos. 
141  613  Ca.  Senrilius  Cspio. 

d.  Pompeios. 
140  614  C.  Lslius  Sapiens. 

d.  Servilios  Cnpio. 
139  615  Cn.  Calpomios  Piso. 

M.  Popillios  Lxnas. 
138  616  P.  Comelios  Scipio  Nasica  Serapi& 

D.  Jonios  Bratus  f  Callaicus). 
137  617  M.  Emilias  Lepiaos  Pordna. 

C.  Hostilius  Mancinos.    Ahd. 
136  618  L.  Fnrius  Philos. 

Sex.  Atilius  Serranus. 
Cenaora.    iMslr.  LVtll. 

Ap.  Claodios  Polcher. 

d.  Falvios  Nobilior. 
135  619  Scr.  Fulvius  Flaccis. 

Ct  Calpamia<!  Pif  u. 
134  630  P.  Cornelias  Scipio  AMcanos 
nosIL 

C.  Folvius  Flaccus. 
133  631  P.  Macius  Ssjevola. 

L.  Calpumius  Piso  Frogi 
133  633  P.  Popilios  Lasnas. 

P.  Ropilios. 
131  623  P.  LiVmios  Orassos  Mnci&  oa. 
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Li  Valerios  Flaccns. 
Onuorts.    Lust/,  iJX. 

Q,  CteciUns  Metellos  Macedtnicus. 

CI.  Pompeius  Rufus. 
130  634  C.  Claudius  Pulcher  Lentolos. 

M.  Perpema. 
139  63S  C.  Sempronlns  Toditanos. 

M'.  AquUius. 
198  696  Cn.  Octavias. 

T.  Annias  Luscos  Rutaa. 
137  697  L.  Cassias  Longinns  Ravilla. 

L.  Coraelios  Ciiina. 
126  628  M.  iElmilins  Lepidus. 

L.  Aaielios  Orestes. 
I9B  629  M.  Plaatios  Hypsaus. 

M.  Polvios  Flaccas. 
Cenaara.    iMitr.  LX 

Cn.  ServUins  Csepio. 

L.  Cassias  Longinoa  Ravilla. 
1S4  630  C.  Cassias  Looginas. 

C.  Seztias  Caivmas. 
193  631  Ct  Cscilios  Metellos  (Balearicus). 

T.  doinctias  Flamininas. 
193  633  Cn.  Domitias  Ahenobarbos. 

C.  Fannias  Strabo. 
121  633  L.  Opimias. 

CL  Fabias  Maximns  (Allobrogicns). 
130  634  P.  Manilius. 

C.  Papirias  Carbo. 
Ctfoam.    Lvstr.  IXL 

L.  Calparnius  Piso  Fragi. 

Q,  CkcUIos  Metellas  Balearicus. 
119  635  L.  Cscilios  Metellas  (Dalmaticos). 

L.  Aarelius  Cotta. 

118  636  M  Porcius  Cato.    Mart.  e. 

Ql  Maicias  Rex. 
117  637  P.  Cncilia*  Metellas  Diadematns. 

Q.  Macias  ScsBTola. 
116  638  C.  Licinius  Geta. 

GU  Fabius  Mazimas  Ebninns. 
lis  639  M.  .£milias  Scaaras. 

M.  Cscilias  Metellas. 
Otaons.    iMslr.  LXII. 

L.  C«eeilins  Metellas  Dalmaticos. 

Cn.  Domitias  Ahenobarbos. 
114  640  M'.  Acilius  Balbas. 

C.  Porcius  Cato. 
113  641  C.  Ciccilius  Metellas  Caprarins. 

Cn.  Papirias  Carba 

119  643  M.  Livias  Drasu.s. 

L.  Calpaniias  Piso  CcBsoninas. 

BeLLUM  JnOURTBINOU. 

Ill  643  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica.    Mtrt.  *. 

It.  Calparnius  Bevtia. 
110  644  M.  Minuclas  Raihs. 

Sp.  Postamias  Albinus. 
109  C45  O.  Csscilius  Metellas  (Nomidicns). 

M.  Junius  Silanus. 
Censores. 

M.  iEmilias  Scauras.    Aid. 

M.  Livius  Drusas.    Mcrt.  t. 
106  646  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba. 

Ii.  Hortensias.    Damn.  i. 

M.  Aorelias  Scaaras. 
>)Mffres.    Liuslr.  LXIII. 

Q.  Fabias  Maximas  Allobrogtcas. 

C.  LiciniU3  Geta. 
WS  617  L.  Cassias  Longinos.    Quit,  e. 

C.  Marias. 
106  648  C.  Atilias  Serranos. 

Q,  Senrilios  Cspio. 
105  649  P.  Rutilias  Raflis. 

Cn.  Mallius  Maximns. 
104  650  C.  Marias  11. 

C.  Flavios  Fimbria. 
10?  651  C.  Marias  III. 


A.C  4.0 

10S668 

101  653 

100  654 

99  656 

98  656 

97  657 

96  668 

95  659 

94  660 

93  661 

93  669 

91  663 


L.  Aarelius  Orestes.    Man.  «. 

0.  Marias  IV. 

Ql  Lotatios  Catolas. 

Censans.    Liulr.tX.Vf. 
d.  Cascilias  Metello:  Namidicat 
C.  Cfficilios  Metellos  Caprarins. 
C.  Marias  V. 
M'.  Aquilius. 
C.  Marius  VI. 
L.  Valerias  Flaccas. 
M.  Antonius. 
A.  Postamius  Albinus. 
d.  Cscilios  Metellos  Nepos. 
T.  Didios. 

Cn.  Cornelias  Lentolos. 
P.  Licinios  Crassus. 

Cmsora.    Lustr.  LXV. 
L.  Valerius  Flaccas. 
M.  Antonios. 

Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbos, 
C.  Cassias  Longinns. 
L.  Licinius  Crassos. 
CL  Mncius  Scvvola. 
C.  Ccelios  Caldos. 
L.  Domitias  Ahenobarbos. 
C.  Valerios  Flaccos. 
M.  Herennius. 
C.  Claudias  Polcher. 
M.  Perpema. 

Cmsons.    Lustr.  LXVI. 
Cn.  Domitias  Ahenobarbos. 
L.  Licinios  Crassos. 
L.  Marcios  Pbilippos. 
Sex.  Julius  Ciesar. 


Bel;,um  MARsictm. 
90  664  L.  Julius  Ccesar. 

P.  Rutilius  Lupas.    Ocas,  e, 
89  665  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo. 

L.  Porcius  Cato.    Ocas.  t. 
Censora. 

P.  Liciuios  Crassos. 

L.  Jolios  CiBsar. 
88  666  L.  Cornelias  Solla  (Feliz]|. 

d.  Pompeios  Rufus.    Ocat  e, 
87  667  Cn.  Ocuvios.    Ocas.  e. 

h.  Cornelius  Cinna.    Aid. 


L.  Comelios  Merala.    Oecu. « 
86  668  L.  Comelios  Cinna  11. 
O.  Marias  VII.    Mart.  «. 


85  669 
84  670 
83  671 
89  673 


81  673 
80  674 
79  675 

78  67C 
77  677 


L.  Valerias  Flaccas  II. 

Censores.    Lustr.  IXVlh 
L.  Marias  Philippus. 
M.  Perpema. 
L.  Cornelius  Cinna  III. 
Cn.  Papirins  Carbo. 
Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  II. 
L.  Comelios  Cinna  IV.    Ouu. 
L.  Comelios  Scipio  Asiaticos. 
C.  Norbanos  Bulbus. 

C.  Marius.    Occis.  t. 

Cn.  Papirins  Carbo  III.    Oku;  « 
Did.  Reip.  constituenda  c 

L.  Cornelius  Sulla  Felix. 
Mag.Eq. 

L.  V^erius  Flaccas. 

M.  Tullios  Decola. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella. 

L.  Comelius  Sulla  Felix  II. 

d.  Caecilius  Metellus  Pins. 

P.  Servilius  Vatia  (Isauricos). 

Ap.  Claodius  Polcher. 

M.  .£milias  Lepidus. 

d.  Lntatios  Catalos. 

D.  Junius  Brutos. 

Mam.  JEmilias  Lepidos  Urianiw. 
:0M 
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76  678 

75  6T9 

74  680 

73  681 

72  683 

71  683 

70  684 

t)»685 
68  686 
67  687 
66  688 
65  689 


Cn.  Ostavins. 

C.  Scribonias  Cario. 

L.  Oc».avias. 

C.  Atuelius  Cotta. 

L.  Licinins  Lucullan. 

M.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

M.  Ter*itias  Varro  Lacallos. 

C.  Cassius  Varns. 

L.  Gellius  Poplicola. 

Cn.  Cornelias  Lentulus  Clodiaiui& 

P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Snra. 

Cn.  Aufidias  Orestes. 

Cn.  Pompeios  Magnus. 

M.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives. 

Ctnsores.    Lustr.  LXX. 
L.  Geliius  Poplicola. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Clodianns. 
Q..  Hortensius. 

CL  CsBcilius  Metellus  (Cieticns). 
L.  Csecilius  Metellus.    Mart.  e. 
CL  Marcius  Rex. 
C.  Calpumius  Piso. 
M'.  Acilius  Glabrio. 
M'.  .£milius  Lepidus. 
L.  Volcatius  Tullus. 
P.  Cornelius  Sulla.    Non  mat, 
P.  Autronius  Psetus.    Ntm  tntt^ 


L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

L.  Manlius  Torquatns. 

Cmsora. 
Cl  Lnlatius  Catalus.    Abd. 
M.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,    AM, 
64  690  L.  Julius  Caesar. 

C.  Marcius  Figulus. 

L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

63  691  M.  Tnllius  Cic'eio. 

C.  Antonius. 
W  692  D.  Junius  Silanus. 

L.  Licinius  Murena. 
61  693  M.  Pupius  Piso  Calpumianos. 

M.  VaJerius  Messala  Niger. 
60  694  L.  Afranius. 

GL.  Ceecilius  Motellus  Celer. 
59  695  C.  Julius  Csesar. 

M.  Calpumius  Ribulus. 
58  696  L.  Calpumius  Piso  Csesoninus. 

A.  Gabinius. 
67  697  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Spinther. 

Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Nepos. 
56  698  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Marcellinos. 

L.  Marcius  Philippus. 
55  699  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  II. 

M.  Licinins  Crassus  II. 
Censora. 

M.  Valerius  Messala  Niger. 

P.  Servilius  Vaiia  Isauricus. 
54  700  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
53  701  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus. 

M.  Valerius  Messala. 
53  703  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  III.    S(^us  amsuia^ 
tumgessU. 
Ex  Kal.  Sexta. 

Q.  Ccecilius  Metellus  Pins  Scipio. 
51  703  Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufns. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
50  704  L.  .fimilius  PauUns. 

C.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
Cenaores. 

Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

L.  CaJpnmins  Piso  Caesoninw. 
49  705  C.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Cras. 
THd.  sine  Mag.  Eg.  Omit.  hab.  dfer.  Vatin.  e. 

C.  JuliuH  Caesar. 
1086 


A.  0.  A.  U. 

48  706  0.  Julius  Caesar  II. 

P.  Servilius  Vatia  Isaoricos. 
47  707      Diet.  Reip.  amstiUiendit  c 

0.  Julius  Caesar  II. 
Mag.  E^. 

M.  Antonius. 

Q,  Fufios  Calenos.    Cte. 

P.  Vatinios.    Co$. 
46  708  C.  Julias  Ctesar  III. 

M.  iBmilius  Lepidus. 
45  709      Dut.  Reui.  eoiat.  c. 

0.  Julias  Caesar  IIL 
A^.Eq. 

ti.  .fimilias  Lepidas. 

0.  Jolius  Cassar  IV.    CM.  um  cfVtga 

d.  Fabius  Maximns.    Aferl  e. 
C.  Caninias  Rebilus. 
0.  Tiebonias. 
44  710      Did.  Rem.  ger.  e. 
C.  Julios  Csesar  IV. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  £milius  Lepidus  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Octavius. 

Mag.Eq. 
Cn.  Domitias  Calvinns.    Nut 


C.  Julius  Caesar  V. 
M.  Antonius. 


Cm.  oca:.*. 


P.  Cornelias  Dolabella. 
43  711  C.  Vibins  Pansa.    JIfcrt.  t. 
A.  Hirtius.    Occit.  e. 


AU. 


0.  Julius  Caesar  Octaviannr. 

C.  Carrinas. 

QL  Pedius.    Mart.  e. 

P.  Ventidius. 

TVitonfm  ReipMiaz  £0M(tte«iubl 

M.  .£milius  Lepidus. 

M.  Antonius. 

C.  Julius  CiBsar  Octavianos. 
4S  713  L.  Munatins  Plancas. 

M.  .£milias  Lepidus  IL 
Cenaores. 

L.  Antonius  Pietas. 

P.  Sulpicius. 
41  713  L.  Antonius  Pietas. 

P.  Servilius  Vatia  Isaurieos  II. 
40  714  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinns  II.    Aid. 

C.  Asinius  Pollio. 

L.  Cornelias  Balbos. 

P.  Canidius  Crassus. 
39  715  L.  Marcius  Censorinns. 

C.  Calvisius  Sabinus. 
38  716  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

0.  Norbanos  Flaccas. 
37  717      Triwmwi  ReifmiUat  eonslHmmA*, 

M.  .£milias  Lepidus  II. 

M.  Antonius  II. 

0.  Julias  Cosar  Octaviann  If 


M.  Agrippa.    Cot. 
L.  Caninias  Gallas. 


Cot-abi. 


T.  Statilius  Tauras. 
36  718  L.  GeUius  Poplicola.    Abd. 
M.  Cocceins  Nerva.    Abd. 


L.  Munatins  Plancas  11. 

P.  Sulpicius  dairinos. 
35  719  L.  Comificius. 

Sex.  Pompeius. 
34  730  L.  Scribonius  Liba 

M.  Antonlas.    Abd 
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L.  Sempronius  Atratinns. 

£!x  Kal.  Jul.    Paul.  iGmilins  Lepidna. 

C.  Memmins. 
Ex  Kal.  Nov.  M.  Uerenmus  Picens. 
33  731  C.  J.  Ceesar  Octarianus  II.    Aid. 
L.  Yolcatias  Tullas. 


11  723 
29  735 

vifsn 

96  79 
25  729 
24  730 
83  731 

IB  732 


P.  Amtunius  Ptetos. 

Ex  KaL  Mai.  L.  Flavins. 

Ex  Kal  Jul.    C.  Fonteios  Capita 

M'.  Acilios  (Aviola). 
Ex  Kal.  Sept.  L.  Vinucius. 
Ex  Kal.  Oct.    L.  Laronius. 
Cd.  Domidus  Ahenobarbos, 
C.  Sosius. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.    L.  Cornelius. 
Ex  Kal  Nov.  N.  Valerius. 
C.  J.  Ceesar  Octavianns  III. 
M.  Valerias  Messala  Conrinns. 
Ex  Kal  Mai.  M.  Titios. 
Ex  Kal.  Oct.    Cn.  Pompeins. 
C.  J.  CsEsar  Octavianns  IV. 
M.  Licinins  Crassns. 
Ex  KaL  Jul.    C.  Antistius  Vetus. 
Ex  Id.  Sept.    M.  Tullins  Cicero. 
Ex  Kal.  Nov.  L.  Ssnios. 
Imp.  Ceesar  Octavianns  V. 
Sex.  Appuleins. 

Ex  KtU.  Jul.    Potitns  Valerias  Messala. 
Ex  Kal  Nov.  C.  Famius. 

C.  Cluvius. 
Imp.  Ceesar  Octavianns  VI. 
M.  Agrippa  II.    {iMitr.  LXXI.) 
Imp.  Caesar  Aagu^tos  VII. 
M.  Agrippa  III. 
Imp.  Caesar  Augustas  VIII. 
T.  Statilins  Taoms  II. 
Imp.  Ceesar  Augustus  IX. 
M.  Junius  Silanos. 
Imp.  Ceesar  Augustus  X. 
C.  Norbanus  Flaccus. 
Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  XI.    Aid. 
A.  xerentius  Varro  Mnrena.    Mort,  t. 


MT33 

80  734 

19  735 

18  736 

17  737 

16  738 

15  739 

M740 

13  741 

18  743 


L.  Sestius. 

Cn.  Calpumios  Piso. 

M.  Claudius  MarceUus  .Sseminos. 

L.  Amintius. 

Censores. 
L.  Manatins  Plancns. 
Paul.  .£milius  Lepidas. 
M.  LoUius. 
CI.  .£milius  Lepidas. 
M.  Appuleius. 
P.  Silius  Nerva. 
C.  Sentius  Samminus. 
Q.  Lucretius  Vespillo. 
Ex  Kal.  Jul.    M.  Vinncios. 
P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Mareelliniu, 
Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 
C.  Fumius. 
C.  Junius  Silanus. 
L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbos. 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio. 
Ex  Kal.  Jul    L.  Tarius  Raitas. 
M.  Livius  Dmsns  Libo. 
L.  Calpumios  Piso. 
M.  Licinius  Crassus. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Augnr. 
Ti.  Claudius  Nero  (j>ostea  Tl.  Otesar  An- 

gnstusY 
P.  Ctninctilius  Varus. 
M.  Valerius  Messala  Barbatus  Appianns. 

P.  Snlpicins  Cluirinns.    Aid. 

C  Valgias  Rnflis.    4id. 


11  743 

10  744 

9  745 

8  746 

7  747 

6  748 

6  749 

4750 

3  751 

STsa 

C.  Caninius  Rebilus.    Mort. «. 

L.  Volusius  Satuminus. 

Ql  JElius  Tubeio. 

Paul.  Fabius  Maximns. 

Julus  Antonius. 

a.  Fabius  Mazimns  Africanns. 

Nero  Claud.  DrususGremianicnt.   lUort.*, 

T.  Ctninctias  (Pennns  Capitolinas)  Crisps 

nos. 
C.  Marcius  Censorinus. 

C.  Asinius  Gallus. 
Ti.  Claudius  Nero  IL 
Cn.  Calpomins  Piso. 

D.  Leelius  Balbus. 
C.  Antistius  Veins. 

Imp.  Cssar  Augnstus  XIL 

L.  Cornelius  Sulla. 

C.  Calvisius  Sabinus. 

L.  Passienus  Rufus. 

L.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

M.  Valerius  Messalinu.*!- 

Imp.  Caesar  Augnstus  XIII.    Aid. 

M.  Plautius  Silvanns.    Aid. 


Ol.  Fabricins. 
L.  Caninios  Gallns. 
1  753  Cossas  Cornelius  LenlUiOS. 
L.  Calpnmius  Piso. 
r.o.  u.o. 
1  754  C.  Ceesar. 

L.  .£milias  Paullns. 
8  755  P.  Vlnucius. 

P.  Alfenins  Varus. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.  P.  Cornelius  Lentulns  Sripio 
T.  Ctninctias  Crispinu^  V«l» 
nanus. 

3  756  L.  .£lias  Lamia. 

M.  Servilius. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul  P.  Silius. 

L.  Volosius  Satuminus. 

4  757  Sex.  .Elius  Catus. 

C.  Sentins  Satnrainns. 

Ex  Kal  Jul.  C.  Clodius  Licinns. 

Cn.  Sentins  Bataminos. 

5  758  L.  Valerius  Messala  Volestis. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Cinna  Magnus. 
Ex  Kal.  Jul  C.  Ateius  Capito. 

C.  Vibius  Postnmns. 

6  759  M.  .£miUus  Lepidus. 

L.  Arontius.    Aid. 


7760 
8  761 

9763 

10  763 

IX  764 
13  765 

13  766 

14  767 


L.  Nonius  Asprenas. 

A.  licinins  Nerva  Silianns. 

d.  Caecilius  Metellns  Creticns. 

M.  Furius  Camillns. 

Sex.  Nonius  Cluinctilianas. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.  L.  Apronius. 

A.  Vibius  Habitos. 
C.  Poppsens  Sabinus. 
Ql.  Snlpicins  Camerinns. 
Ex  Kid.  Jul.  M.  Papius  Mntilns. 

CL  PoppiBus  Secimdas. 
P.  Cornelius  Dolabella. 
C.  Junius  Silanus. 
Ex  Kal.  Jul.  Ser.  Cornelius  Lentnltb  Ma 

lug. 
M.  .£milias  Lepidus. 
T.  Statilins  Taurus. 
Ex  Kal.  Jul.  L.  Cassius  Longinns. 
Germanicus  Ceesar. 
C.  Ponteius  Capito. 
Ex  Kal.  Jul.  C.  Visellins  Varro. 
C.  Silius. 

L.  Munatius  Plancns. 
Sex.  Pompeins. 
Sex.  Appuleius. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  xiv.  KaL  Sept. 
Imp  Ceesar  Angustus.    Mcrt.  e. 
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15  768  Diusus  CiBsar. 

C.  Norbanns  Flaccns. 

16  769  T.  SiatiUus  Sisenna  Taonis. 

L.  Serihonias  Libo.  * 

Ei  Kal.  Jul  P.  Pomponiiu  QTKcinns. 

17  770  C.  Caecilius  Rufus. 

L.  Pomponius  Flaccns. 

18  771  Ti.  Ceesar  Auffastos  III.    Abd. 

Germanicus  CeesaT  11. 


19  778 

90T73 

ai  774 

82  775 

23  776 

24  7T7 

96  778 

36  779 

97  780 

98  781 

»7B2 
M783 
•Jl  78* 

32  785 

33  786 

34  787 

35  788 

36  789 
87  790 


J8  791 
S9  792 


L.  Seius  Tnbeio. 

M.  Jonios  Silanus. 

L.  Norbanos  Balbns. 

M.  Valerius  Messala. 

M.  Anrelins  Cotta. 

Ti.  Casar  Angosms  IV. 

Drusus  Caesar  II. 

D.  Haterius  Agrippa. 

C.  Sulpicius  Oalba. 

Ex.  Kal.  Jul.  M.  Cocceins  Kerva. 

C.  Vibios  Rnfinns. 
C.  Asinins  PoUio. 
C.  AntisUus  Veius. 
Ser.  Cornelius  Cethegos. 
L.  Visellius  Varro. 
M.  Asinios  Agrippa. 
Cossus  Cornelias  Lentnlns. 
C.  Calvisius  Sabinas. 
Cn.  Cornelias  Lentnlus  OtBtolicus. 
Ex.  KeU.  JiU.  CL  Marcius  Barea. 

T.  Rustias  Nnmmias  Gallns. 
M.  Licinius  Crassus  Fnigi. 
L.  Oalpamias  Piso. 
Ap.  Junius  Silanns. 
P.  Silius  Nerra. 

Suf.  CL  Junius  Blauns. 
h.  Antistius  Vetus. 
L.  RubelUus  Geminns. 
C.  Fnfius  Qeminus. 

Suf.  A.  Plautins. 

L.  Nonius  Asprenas. 
M.  Vinncius. 
L.  Cassias  Longinus. 

Suf.  C.  Cassius  Longinus. 
L.  Naevius  Surdinos. 
Ti.  Csesar  Augustus  V. 
L.  .£lius  Sejanus. 

Suf.  VII.  Id.  Mai.  Faust.  Cornelius  Sulla. 
Sextidius  Catnllinus. 
Kai.  Jul.  L.  Fulcinius  Trio. 
Kal.  Oct.  P.  Memmius  Regnlus. 
Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 
M.  Farias  Camillus  Scribonianob. 

Suf.  Kai.  Jul.  A.  Vitellios. 
Ser.  Solpicios  Oalba  fpottea  Caes.  Aug.). 
L.  Cornelius  Sulla  FeUx. 

1^/.  Kal.  Jid.    L.  Salvins  Otho. 
L.  •Vitellius. 
Paul.  Fabius  Persicus. 
C.  Cestins  Gallus  Camerinos. 
M.  Servilius  Nonianns. 
Sex.  Papinins  Allienos. 
CL  Plantius. 

Cn.  Aceronius  Procnlas. 
C.  Petronius  Pon"us  Nigrinos. 

Suf.  Kal.  Jul.    i^.  C!«sar  Augnstns  Ger- 
manicns. 
Ti.  Claudius  (postea  Cees.  Aug.). 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  xrit  KdL  AprU. 
Ti.  Caesar  Augostns.    Mori.  e. 
Caius  C£sir  Aoouan's  GBRMAmcvs  (Ca- 

liqdla). 
M.  Aquilius  Julianus. 
P.  Nonius  Asprenas. 
C.  Caesar  Aagustus  Germanicus  IL 
L.  Apronius  Caesianus. 
Suf.  Kal.  Ftbr.  Sangoinius  Max'mns 
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JuL  Cn.  Domitius  Coiiulo. 
8efl.  Domitius  A&t. 

40  798  O.  Casar  Augustus  Geimanieas  IIL    (fi^ 

bu  mag.  gasit.') 
Sirf.Jd.Jtm.    LGeUinsPo^ieoU. 
M.  Cocceins  Nerra. 
(Kal  Jul.  Sex.  Jonius  Celer. 

Sex.  Nonias  CUaine;!!*' 
nns.) 

41  794  0.  Caesar  Augustus  Gennaniens  lY. 

Cn.  Sentius  Satuminus. 
Suf.  VIL  Id.  Jait.    Q,  Pomponiw  S» 

cnndns. 
BodeM  anno  a.  d.  IX.  KdL  FA. 
C.  CiBS.  Aug.  Germ.  (Caligula).  Otca.*. 
Ti.  Claodius  C£sa>  Auanrma  Gt» 
MANictrs. 
<Sl  795  TL  Claod.  Caes.  Augustus  Gennaaicns  D. 
C.  Caesinna  Laigus. 
Suf.  KaL  Mori.   (C.  Vibins  Crispos.) 

43  796  TL  Cland.  Caes.  Augustus  Gennaniens  ul 

L.VilelliusII. 
Suf .  Kal.  Mart.  (P.  Valeiiw  AsiaL) 

44  797  L.  Q.ninctios  Crispinns  Secmidas. 

M.  Statilius  Taurus. 

45  798  M.  Vinucius  II. 

Taums  Statilius  Cotvinns. 

Suf.   M.  Clurios  Rofns. 

Pompeius  Silvanns 

46  799  . . .  Valerias  Asiaticns  II. 

M.  Junius  Silanns. 
Suf.   P.  Snillius  Rufus. 
P.  Ostorius  Scapma. 

47  800  TL  Cland.  Caes.  Augustus  Gennaniens  IT 

L.  VitelUus  III. 
Suf.  Kal.  Mart.    (TL  Plautins  Silram 
iBlianns.) 

48  801  A  ViteUius  {postea  Ang.> 

L.Vipstanns  Poplicola. 

Suf.  KaL  Jul.  L.  Vit«lUas. 

(C.  Calpumios  Pisa) 

Cataam.    Luttr.  LXXIV. 
T).  Claudius  Caes.  Aug.  Geimanieds 
L.  Vitellius. 

49  802  CL  Veranins. 

C.  (A.)  Pompeius  Gailus. 
Suf.  L.  Memmius  PoUio. 
CL  Allius  Maximus. 

60  803  C.  Antistius  Vetus. 

M.  Suillius  Nerullinus. 

61  804  Ti.  Cland.  Caes.  Aug.  Germanicus  V. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Orfitus. 
i8^.  KaL  Jul.  (C.  Minicins  Fundann*. 
C.  Vetennins  Sevens.) 
Kal.  Nov.   T  Flavins  VespasiaBn3(i«» 
Ua  Cces.  Aug.). 
S8  805  Fanstus  Cornelius  Sulla. 
L.  Salvius  Otho  Titianns. 
(^Suf.  Kal,  Jul.  Senrilins  Barea  SotasM 
C.  Licinius  Mndams. 
Kal  Nov.  L.  Coinelins  SnUa. 
T.  Flavins  SaUnns.) 

63  806  D.  Junius  Silanns. 

<k.  Haterfus  Antoninus. 

64  807  M.  Asinius  Marcellns. 

M'.  Acillus  Aviola. 

Eodem  aimo  a.  d.  III.  Id.  OcL 
TL  Claud.  Cbes.  Aag.  Germ.    3£)rl  i. 
Nero  Claudios  Cesar  Aoacima  Ota 
MANicua. 

56  808  Nero  Cland.  Caes.  Aug.  GennanieiB. 

L.  Antistius  Vetus. 
66  809  Q.  Volnsius  Satominus. 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

57  810  Nero  Cland.  Caes.  Aug.  G«iman{ciB  IL 

L.  Calpnmius  Piso. 
iS^.   L.  Csesius  Mattialis. 

58  811  Nero  Claod.  Cjcs.  Ane.  Germanicni  IIL 
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f  e.  9  3 

S9  813 

60  813 

61  814 

63  815 

63  816 

64  817 

65  818 

66  819 

67  830 

68  831 

■mais 


71  SM 


73  836 

73  836 

74  837 


M.  Valerius  Messala. 

C,  Vipstanns  Aproniaiias. 

C.  Fonteius  Capito. 

Nero  Claudias  Ceesar  Aofustu:-.  Germani- 

cusIV. 
Cossos  Comdins  Lentulos. 
C.  Petronius  TnrpiliaoDS. 
C.  CaBsonins  Paetos. 
P.  Marius  Celsus 
L.  Asinios  Oallos. 
Suf.   L.  Annsas  Seneca. 
Trebellius  Maximns. 
C.  Memmius  Regular. 
L.  Virgiciiu  Ruias. 
C.  Ltecanius  Bassos. 
M.  Licinins  Crassns  FmgL 
A.  Licioios  Nenra  Silianos. 
M.  Vestinus  Atticus. 
C.  Lacius  Telesinos. 
C.  Saetonius  Paullinos. 
L.  FoDteins  Capito. 
C.  Julius  Rnfus. 
Silins  Italians.    Aid. 
Oalerius  Trachalus.    Aid. 
Nero  Claud.  Csesar  Aug.  Germaniens  V. 
(sine  coUega). 
Sttf.  Kai.  Jill.    M.  Plautins  SHranns. 

M.  Salvius  Otho  {posUa 
Ctea.  Aug.). 
Svf.  KaL  Sept.  C.  Bellicos  Natalis. 

P.  Cor.  Scip.  Asiaticus. 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.  IV.  Jd.  Jun. 
Nero  Claud.  Caes.  Aug.  Oerm.    Mart.  t. 
See.  Sulpicids  Galbi  Cfais  AnoosTua. 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba  Caesar  Augustus  II. 
T.  Vinius  (JuniusV     Ocas.  «. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  XVII.  KaL  FAr. 
Ser.  Sulp.  Galba  Caesar  Aug.    Oca».  e. 
M.  Saltics  Otro  CfsAR  AuansTDi. 
Ex.  a.  d.  XVI.  Kal.  Pebr.    M.  Sal.  Otho 

Caes.  Aug. 
L.  Salvios  Otho  Titianus  II. 
Ex.  Kal.  Mart    T.  Viiginius  Rulhs. 

L.  Pompeins  Topiscns. 
Eodeth  anno  a.  d.  XII.  KaL  Mm. 
M.  Salvius  Otho  Cses.  Aug.    Mort  e. 
A.  ViTELLins  Imp.  Aoansrus. 
Ex.  KaL.  Mai.  M.  Cislius  Sabinus. 
T.  Flavius  Sabinus. 
Ex.  KaL  JuL    T.  Arrius  Antoninus. 
P.  Marius  Celsus  II. 
Ex.  Kal.  S^.  C.  Fabius  Valens. 

A.  Licin.  Csc.  Damn.  e. 
Ex.  pr.  Kal.  Nov.   Roscius  Rnnilns. 
Ex.  KaL  Nov.    Cn.  Caecilius  Simplex. 
C.  Cluinctins  Atticus. 
Eodem  amno  a.  d.  IX.  Kal.  Jim. 
A.  Vitellios  Imp.  Aug.    Occis.  e. 
Imp.  T.  Flativs  Vespasianos  Auocstus. 
Imp.  T.  Flavins  Vespasianns  Augustus  II. 
T.  CcBsar  Vespasianns. 
Ex.  Kal.  JvL    C.  Licinios  Mncianos  II. 

P.  Valerius  Asiaticus. 
Ex.  KaL  Nov.  ''..  Annins  Bassus. 
C.  Ctecina  Paetns. 
Imp.  T.  Flavins  Vespasianns  Augustus  III. 
M.  Cocceius  Nerva  {postea  Imp.  Ctesar 
Augustus). 
Ex.  Kal.  Mart.    T.  Caesar  Domitianns. 
Cn.  Pedius  Cattns. 
C.  Valerius  Festus. 
Imp.  T.  Flavins  Vespasianns  Augustus  IV. 
T.  Caesar  Vespasianns  II. 
T.  Caesar  Dumidanus  II. 
M.  Valerias  Messalinns. 
Imp.  T.  Flavins  Vespasianns  Augustus. 
Ti.  Caesar  Vespasianns  III.    Aid. 

Ex.  Kal.  Jul.    T.  Caesar  Domitianns  III. 
V 


Censons.    iMstr.  LXXV. 
Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianns  Au^fusius. 
T.  Ceesar  Vespasianns. 

75  838  Imp.  T.  Flavins  Vespasianns  Augustus  VI 

T.  Caesar  Vespasianus  IV. 
Ex.  Kal.  JuL   T.  Caesar  Domitianns  IV 
M.  Licin.  Mucianus  IIL 

76  839  Imp.  T.  Flavins  Vespasianus  Aug.  VII. 

T.  Caesar  Vespasianns  V. 
Ex.  KaL  JiU.    T.  Caesar  Domitianns  V. 
(T.    Plautins    Silvanua 
.Slianns  II.) 

77  830  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianns  Aug.  VIIT 

T.  Caesar  Vespasianus  VI. 
Ex.  KaL  JuL   T.  Caesar  Domitianns  Va. 
Cn.  Julius  Agricola. 

78  831  L.  Ceionius  Commodus. 

D.  Novius  Priscus. 

79  833  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus  IX. 

T.  Ceesar  Vespasianus  VII. 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.  VIII.  KaL  JU,. 
,         Imp.  T.  Flav.  Vespasianus  Aug.    M>rt.  e 
Imp.  Titus  C£sar  VESPASiANoa  Auansms. 

80  833  Imp.  Titus  Caesar  Vespasian.  Ang.  VIII 

T.  CKsar  Domitianus  Vll. 
iS^.    L.  iElius  Plautins  Lamia. 

CL  Pactumeius  Fronto. 
Stif.    M.  Tilllus  (Tittius)  Frugi. 

T.  Vinicins  Julianus. 

81  834  L.  Flavius  Silva  Nonius  Bassus. 

Asinins  Pollio  Verrucosus. 
Ex.  KaL  Mai.    L.  Vettius  Paullu«. 

T.  Junius  Montanua. 
Eodem  anno  Idib.  Sept. 
Imp.  Titus  Caes.  Vespas.  Ang.    Mort. «. 
Imp.  C£sar  Domitianus  Auoustus. 
83  835  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  VIIL 
T.  Flavius  Sabinus. 

83  836  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  IX. 

Q.  Fetillios  Rufus  II. 

84  837  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Angustns  X. 

Ap.  Junius  Sabinus. 

85  838  Imp.  Ceesar  Domitianns  Augustus  XI. 

T.  Aurelius  Fulvus. 

86  839  Imp.  Ceesar  Domitianns  Augustus  XII. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Dolabella  Petronianns. 
Suf.    C.  Secius  Campanus. 

87  840  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XIII 

A.  volnsius  Satnminns. 

88  841  Imp.  Cassar  Domitianus  Augustus  XrV 

L.  Minncius  Rufus. 

89  843  T.  AureUus  Fulvus  IL 

A.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 

90  843  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XV. 

M.  Cocceius  Nerva  II. 

91  844  M*.  Acilius  Glabrio. 

M.  nipins  Traianns  {postea  Imp.  Caesar 
Augustus). 
Suf.    CL  Valerius  Vegetus. 
P.  Met(ilins  Secnndns). 
93  845  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianns  Augustus  XVI. 
CL  volusius  Satuminus. 
Ex.  Id.  Jan.  L.  VenuQeins  Apronianns) 
Ex.  KaL  Mai.    L.  Stertinins  Avilus. 

Ti 

Ex.  KaL  Sept.    C.  Junius  Silanns. 
a.  Arv 

93  846  Pompeins  CoUega. 

Cornelius  Priscus. 
Suf.    M.  Lollius  PanlUnns  Valerius  Asi- 
aticus Satuminus. 
C.  Antius  Anlus  Julins  Torqnaou 

94  847  L.  Nonius  Torquatus  Asprcnas. 

T.  Sextius  Magius  Lateranns. 
Suf.    L.  Sei^us  Paullus. 

95  848  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianns  Augustus  XVII 

T.  Flavius  Clemens. 

96  849  C  Manlius  Valens. 
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C.  Antisrius  Vetus. 

Eodem  atmo  a.  d.  XIY.  KaL  Oct. 
imp.  CaBsai  Domitianas  Aug.  Geimanicas. 

Occis.e. 
Imp.Nebta  Cmnkv.  AnausTOsGisiuuNicua. 
97  t)50  Imp.  Nerra  Caesar  Angostas  III. 
T.  Viiginins  Ruflis  III. 

Eodem  armo. 
M.  tJlpios  Trajanns  Ctesai.    AppeU.  est, 
48  t/Si  Imp.  Nenra  Caesar  Aognstus  IV. 
Nerra  Traianos  Caesar  II. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  VI.  Kai.  Pdir. 
Imp.  Nerva  Caesar  Aug.  Germ.    Mbrt.  e. 
Imp.  Cjesar  Nerva   Trajants  Oftimus 

AnODSTCS    QERMANICOa   Dacicus   Far- 

TBICDS. 

Ex.  KaL  Jul.    C.  Sosios  Senecio. 
L.  Licinins  Snra. 
Ex.  Kal.  Oct.  Afranius  Dexter. 
99  853  A.  Cornelias  Palma. 

C.  Socius  Senecio  fll.). 

100  863  Imp.  CtBsar  Nenra  Trajanns  Aognstus  Jll. 

Sex.  Julius  Frontinns  III. 
Ex.  Kal.  Mart.  M.  Cornelias  Fronto  III. 
Ex.  Kal.  Sept.    C.  Plinius  Caecilins  Secun- 
dos. 

Corantus  Tertullns. 
Ex.  Kal.  Nov.    Julius  Ferox. 

Acutins  Nenra. 
L.  Roscios  iEUasDS. 

Ti.  Claudius  Sacerdos. 

101  854  Imp.  CsBsar  Nenra  Trajanns  Angnstns  IV. 

Sex.  Articuleins  Paetns. 

Ex.  Kal.  Mart.  Cornelius  Scipio  Orfitus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Mm.    Bsbios  Macer. 

M.  Valerius  PauUinos. 
Ex.  Kal.  Jul    C.  Rubrius  Oallus. 
Q,.  Caelins  Hispo. 
02  855  C.  Sosius  Senecio  III. 
L.  Licinins  Sura  II. 
Ex.  KaL  Jul.    M'.  Acilius  RuAis. 

C.  Csecilius  Classicns. 
lOQ  856  Imp,  Caesar  Nenra  Trajanns  Angostas  V. 
L.  Appius  Maximus  II. 
(Sttf.    C.  Minicins  Fundanus. 
C.  Vettennios  Severus.) 

104  857 Suranos. 

P.  Neratius  Marcellus. 

105  858  Ti  Jolios  Candidus  II. 

C.  Antios  Aultts  Julius  Q,aadratas  IL 

106  859  L.  Ceionius  Commodus  Verus. 

L.  Tntius  Cerealis. 

107  860  L.  licinins  Sara  III. 

C.  Sosias  Senecio  IV. 
Suf.    ....  Snranus  II. 

C.  Julius  Ser7.  Ursns  Serrianos. 
106  861  Ap.  Annins  Trebonius  Oallus. 
M.  Atilios  Metilius  Bradna. 
Suf.    (C.  Jnlins  Africanns. 
Clodius  Crispinns.) 
L.  Verulanus  Serems. 

109  863  A.  Oomelins  Palma  II. 

C.  Calvisins  Tnllus  II. 
Suf.    P.  £lias  Hadrianns  (^postea  Imp. 
Ctesar  Augustus). 
M.  Trebatius  Priscus. 

110  863  Ser.  Salvidienns  Orfitus. 

M.  Peducaeus  Priscinus. 
Suf.    (P.  Calvisins  Tnllus. 
L.  Annins  Largos.) 

111  964  M.  Calpomins  Piso. 

L.  Rnsticus  Jnnianns  Bolanns. 
Ssf.    C.  Julius  Senrilius  Ursos  Senri- 
anos IL 
L.  Fabins  Justus. 
US  865  Imp.  Csesar  Nerva  Traj.  Angnstns  VT. 

T.  Sextins  Africanns. 
113  866  L.  Publicius  Celsus  IL 
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114  867 

115  868 

116  869 

117  870 


118  871 

119  872 
190  873 

m  874 
123  875 

133  876 

134  877 

135  878 
126  879 

137  880 

138  881 

129  883 

130  883 

131  884 

132  885 

133  886 

134  887 

135  888 

136  889 

137  890 

138  891 


139  893 

140  893 


C.  Clodios  Crispinns. 
Q,  Ninnins  Hasta. 
P.  Manilius  Vopiscns. 
L.  Vipstanus  Messala. 
M.  Pedo  Vergilianns. 
r.£miUas)  .£lianas. 
(L.)  Antistios  Vetas. 
Clnmctins  Niger. 
C.  Vipstanus  Apronianos. 
Ex.  KaL  Jul.    M.  Erodos  Clan& 
Ti.  Jolios  Alexandu. 
Eodem  amo. 
Imp.  Caesar  Nerva  Trai.  Aug.   Jbrtc 
Imp.  CfSAB  Tbajanus  Haduanui  Aco» 

Ttra. 
Imp.  Caesar  Traj.  Hadrianns  AogrtsOB  II 
Ti.  Claudius  Ftiscns  Salinator. 
Imp.  Caesar  Traj.  Hadrianns  AngnnsIU 
C.  Junius  Rusticns. 
L.  Catilius  Severos. 
T.  Aurelins  Fulrus  (poOea  Imp.  C«saiil» 

toninus  Augustas  Pins). 
M.  Annins  Veros  IL 

Augor. 

M*.  Acilius  Aviota. 

0.  Corellins  Pansa. 

CI.  Articuleins  Paetinos. 

L.  Vennleios  Apronianos. 

M'.  Acilius  Glabrio. 

C.  Bellidus  Torqaatos. 

Valerius  Asiaticus  II. 

Titins  Aqnilinns. 

M.  Annins  Veros  III. 

.  .  .  Eggius  Ambibolos. 

T.  Atilius  Tilianus. 

M.  Sqoilla  Oallicanus. 

L.  Nonius  Torqaatos  Asprenas  Q. 

M.  Annios  libo. 

P.  Jnveniins  Celsos  n. 

Q.  Julius  Balbos. 

Suf.    C.  Neratins  Maieellus  IL 
Cn.  LolUus  Gallos. 
Q.  FaUas  Catnllinos. 
M.  Flavins  Aper. 
Ser.  Octavius Xaenas  Pontianos. 
M.  Antonios  Rofinas. 
C.  Serins  Aagarinns. 
C.  Trebins  Seigianos. 
M.  Antonius  Hibems. 
Nummins  Sisenna. 
C.  Julias  Senrilias  ITrsns  SetriuMB  lU. 
C.  Vibios  Jnventias  Vans. 

Lnpercns. 

AtUcns. 

Suf.    .  .  .  Pontianos. 
.  .  .  Atilianos. 
L.  Ceionios  Commodus  Yens. 
Sex.  Vetolenos  Civica  PompeJanns. 

Eodem^aimo. 
L.  Ceionios  Commodns  Veins  JEliis  C» 

sar.    App.  e. 
L.  .Slios  Veins  Caesar  IL 
P.  Coelios  Balbinns  Vibnlins  Pins. 

Niger. 

Camerinns. 

L.  .*!lins  Vems  Caesar.    KaLJm.  H»*.i 

Eodum  anno  a.  d.'V.  KaL  Mart. 
T.  Aorelins  Polvins  Antoniiias  .ffliwC* 
sar.    App.  e. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  VL  Id.  M. 
Imp.  Cssar  Traj.  Hadrianns  Aug.  16*^ 
Imp.  T.  .Elids  Cjesar  AirroKurcB  Aoow 

TUB  Pios. 
Imp.  T.  JEl  Casar  Ant  Angnstos  Pins  u 
C.  Bruttius  Prtesens  II. 
Imp.  T.  JEl  Cssar  Ant  Augost  Pios  ID 
M.  .filins  Aurelins  Veins  Caesai  (?»*• 

Imp.  AngostnsV 
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r.c  V  t. 
lit  894 

143  895 

43  896 

144  897 

145  898 

14C899 

141  900 

148  901 

149  902 

150  903 

151  904 

152  905 

153  906 

154  907 

155  908 

156  909 

157  910 

158  911 

159  912 

160  913 

161  914 


63  915 

163  916 

64  917 

165  918 

166  919 

167  920 

168  931 

169  932 

170  923 

171  924 

1,2  925 

M.  Peducscus  Stloga  Priscinos. 

T.  Hoenius  Severus. 

L.  Stalius  dnadratns. 

C.  Cuspius  RufiDQS. 

C.  Bellicias  Torquatus. 

Ti.  Clandins  Atticus  Herodes. 

P.  Lollianus  Avitas. 

C.  Gavins  Maximns. 

Imp.  T.  /E.\.  Cssar  Ant  Angnstns  Pins  IV. 

M.  Aurelins  Csesar  II. 

Sex.  ErnciDs  Claras  11. 

Cn.  Claudins  Sevens. 

C.  Annins  Laigns. 

C.  Prast.  Pacatus  Messalinos. 

Torqnatas. 

Salvitis  Julianas. 
Ser.  Scipio  Orfiius. 
Ol.  Nomos  Priscus. 

GalUcanus. 

.  .  AntistiDs  Vetus. 

Sex.  Q,uiiitilius  Condonianas. 

Sex.  Claiiitilius  Maximns. 

M.  Acilius  Glabrio. 

M.  Valerius  Homnllns. 

C.  Brattins  Pnesens. 

A.  Junius  Rufinus. 

L.  .£lius  Aarelius  Commodns  {postea  Imp. 

Cassar  Augnsras). 
T.  Sextins  Lateranns. 
C.  Jnlins  Severas. 
M.  Junius  Rufinns  Sabinianns. 
Ex.  KaL  Nov.    Antius  PoUio. 

Opimianos. 
M.  Ceionins  Silvanns. 
C.  Serius  Augorinus. 
M.  Cirica  Barbaras. 
M.  Metilius  Regains. 
Sex.  Sulpicius  Tertullns. 
C.  Tineins  Sacerdos. 
Plantias  duintillus. 
Statins  Priscns. 
Ap.  AnniDs  Atilius  Bradaa. 
T.  Clodius  Vibius  Varas. 
M.  .Slius  Aurelias  Veras  Csesar  III. 
L.  .£lias  Aurelius  Commodns  IL 

Eodemanmo. 
Imp.  T.  .£1.  Cies.  Ant  Aog.  Pins.  Mart.  e. 
Imp.  CfSAR  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Au- 

OCSTUS. 

Imp.  C£sir  L.  Aurelius  Verus  AucJustus. 
Q.  Junius  Rosticas. 
0.  Vettias  Aqnilinns. 

Suf.    CL  Flavius  TertnUus. 
M.  Pontius  litelianus. 
Pastor. 

Suf.    Q.  Mustius  Priscns. 
M.  Pompeins  Macrinns. 
P.  Jnventius  Celsns. 
M.  Gavins  Orfitus. 
L.  Arrins  Pudens. 
CI.  Servilins  Pudens. 
L.  Fnfidins  PoUio. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  IV.  Id,  Oct. 
L.  .£1.  Aurelius  Commodns  Css.    Am.  e. 
Imp.  Caesar  L.  Anr.  Verns  Angnstns  III. 
M.  Ummidius  Clnadratas. 
L.  Venuleius  Apronianns  II. 
L.  Seiigins  Paallus  II. 
GL  Sosius  Priscus  Senecio. 
P.  Ccelias  ApoUinaris. 

Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  Ceesar  L.  Anr.  Veras  Aug.    Mort.  e. 
M.  Cornelius  Cethegns. 
C.  Eracins  Clarus. 
T.  Statilius  Severus. 
L.  Alfidins  Herennianus. 

Maximns. 

Orfitns. 


p.  c.  u.  >,. 

173  926  M.  Aurelias  Severus  II. 

Ti.  Claudius  Pompeianns. 

174  937 GaUus. 

Flaccus. 

175  928  Calpumius  Piso. 

M.  Salvius  Julianns. 

176  939  T.  Vitrasius  PoUio  II. 

M.  Flavius  Aper  II. 

177  930  Imp.  L.  Aurelius  Commodus  Augastuk. 

M.  Plautius  duintillus. 

178  931  Gavius  Orfitus. 

Julianus  Rufus. 

179  932  Imp.  L.  Aurelius  Commodus  Augustus  IL 

P.  Marcius  Verus. 

Ez.  KaL  Jul.    P.  Helvias  Pertinax  (fostea 
Imp.  Ceesar  Angnstns). 

M.  Didius  Severas  Julianns 
{fostea  Imp.  Cas.  Aug.y 

180  933  C.  Braltius  Pisesens. 

Sex.  dnintilius  Condianns. 

Eodem.  anno  a.  d.  XVI.  Kal.  ApriL 
Imp.  Ceesar  M.  Anrelins  Antonmns  Aug. 

Mart.  e. 
Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Aktoninui 
Augustus. 

181  934  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus 

Augustus  III. 
L.  Antistins  Burrns. 

182  935 Mamertinus. 

Rnfns. 

Ex.  Kal.  JuL    .£milius  Juncos. 
Atilins  Severus. 

183  936  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus 

Augustus  IV. 
C.  Anfidius  Victorinns  II. 
Ex.  Kal.  Febr.    L.  Tutilius  Pontius  Gcs- 

tianns. 
Ex.  KaL  Mai.    M.  Herennius  Secundus; 
M.  Egnatius  Postumus. 
T.  Pactumeius  Magnus 
L.  Septimius  F. 

184  937  L.  Cossonius  ^gius  Marallus. 

Cn.  Papirius  iEfianns. 
Suf.    C.  Octavius  Vindex. 

185  938 Matemus. 

Bradua. 

186  939  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodns  Anioninns 

Augustus  V. 
(M'.  Acilius)  Glabrio  II. 

187  940 Crispinns. 

iBlianns. 

188  941 Fuscianns  II 

M.  Servilius  Silanus  II. 

189  942  Junius  Silanns. 

d.  Servilius  Silanus. 

190  943  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodns  Antoniniu 
Augustus  VI. 

M.  Petronius  Septimianns. 

191  944  (Cass)ius  Pedo  Apronianns. 

M.  Valerias  Bradaa  f  Manricns). 
193  945  Imp.  L.  .£lius  Aurelius  Commodus  Au- 
gustus VII. 
P.  Helvius  Pertinax  II. 

Eodem  anno  prid.  KaL  Jan. 
Imp,  L.  JEMus  Aurelius  Commodns  Ac 
gustus.    Occis.  e. 
193  946  Imp.  Cabar  P,.  Helvius  Pertinax  Auaua- 

TUS. 

d.  Sosius  Falco. 
C.  Jnlia'3  Eracius  Claras. 
Sttf.    Flavius  Clandins  Sulpicianns. 
L.  Fabius  Cilo  Septimianus. 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.  V.  KaL  April. 
Imp.  Csesar  P.  Helvius  Pertinax  Att^aitm. 

(kc.e. 
Imp.  CiESAR  M.  Dipics  Seveaus  Jvliirut 
Augustus. 
Suf.  Kal.  Mai.    Silins  Messala. 
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Eodem  anmo  Kal.  Jim. 
Imp.  Caesar  M.  Didias  Sereras  Jajianas 

Aivastas.    Ocas.  e. 
Imp.  CfsiB  L.  Seftimids  Setebcs  Febti- 
NiX  AoacsTua. 
Suf.  Kal.  Jul.    JEMva. 
Probos. 
Eodem  aimo.  ^ 
D.  Clodins  Albinos  Ctesar.    App.  eat. 
(94  917  Imp.  Caesar  L.  Septimins  Serenis  Angus- 
tosll. 
D.  Clodios  Albinus  Cg»ar. 

195  948  Scapnla  Tertullus. 

Tineius  Clemens. 

196  919  C.  Domiiins  Dexter. 

li.  Valerius  Messala  ThrasU  Prisons. 

Eodiem  awM. 
Bassianns  M.  Anrelios  Antoninni  Caesar. 

Am.e. 

197  950  Ap.ClattdinsLateranns. 

Rufinns. 

198  951 Satuminus. 

Gallus. 

Eodem  anru). 
M.  Aorellus  An  ton  inns  (Caiacalla)  Cesar 

Imp.  Anguslus    A|>p.  e. 
P.  Septimins  Geta  Caesar.    App.  e. 

199  953  P.  Cornelias  Annlinns  II. 

M.  Aufidins  Fronto. 
SOO  953  Ti.  Clandins  Sevems. 

C.  Aufidins  Victorinns. 
301  954  L.  Annius  Fabianus. 

M.  Nonins  Arrins  Mncianns. 
903  955  Imp.  Caesar  L.  Septimins  Sevems  Augus- 
tus III. 

Imp.  Caesar  M.  Auielins  Antoninus  Aug. 
W3  956  C.  FulTius  Plautianus  II. 

P.  Septimins  Geta. 
S04  957  L.  Fabius  Cilo  Septimianns  II. 

M.  Annius  Flavins  Libo. 
205  958  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Auielins  Antoninus  Au- 
gustus 11. 

P.  Septimins  Geta  Caesar. 
B06  959  M.  Nninmins  Albinus. 

Fnlvins  .£milianns. 
307  960 Aper. 

Maximus. 

906  961  Imp.  Csesar  M.  Anrelios  Antoninus  Aogns- 
tns  III. 

P.  Septimins  Geta  Caesar  II. 
209  963  Civica  Pompeianus. 

Lollianus  Avitns. 
Eodem  anno. 

P.  Septimins  Greta  Caesar  Aug.    App.  est. 
310  963  M'.  Acilius  Fanstinns. 

Triarins  Rafinos. 
811  964  (O.  Hedius  Rufos)  LoUianns  Gentianus. 

Fomponios  Bassns. 

Eodem  anno  prid.  Non.  FAr. 

Imp.  Ctesar  L.  Septimins  Sevems  August. 
Mort.  e. 

Imp.   CjESiR   M.  Adreuits   Amtonincs 
(Cabacalla)  AoausTTW. 
913  966  C.  Julius  Asper  II. 

C.  Julius  Asper. 

Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  Caesar  P.  Septimins  Geta  Pins  Aug. 

S13  966  Imp.  M.  Aurelins  Antoninus  Augustus  IV. 

D.  Coilias  Balbinns  II. 

Suf.    (M.  Antoninus  Gordianus  [posUa 
Imp.  Casar  Augustus]. 
Helvius  Pertinax.) 

«14  967 MessaUa. 

Sabinns. 

215  968  ........  .  Lsetus  II. 

^  .         Cerealis. 

ai6  969  Catios  Sabinus  IL 
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Comelicu.  Anolinus. 
217  970  C.  Bmttiiis  Praesens. 

T.  Messiiis  Extricatns  II. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  V I.  U,  AprU, 
Imp.  Csesar  M.  Anrelins  Antrnirns  (Ca» 
calla)  Augustus.    Oce.  e. 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.  III.  Id.  April 
M.  Opilins  Sevems  Macrinus  Imp.  Cmm 

Augustus.    App.  e. 
M.  Opilius  Diadumeniantis  Caes.    App.  e. 
Imp.  C£8ar  M.  Opiuds  Sbtbros  Mac«i 
nds  acodstds. 

318  971  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Opil.  Sevems  Macrini 

Augustus  II. 
C.  Oclatinus  Adventus. 

Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  Caesar  M.  Opilius  Sevems  MaeriBn 

Anguslus.    Occ  e. 
Yarins  Aritos  Bassianns  li.  Anrelias  Ab- 
toninns  Imp.  Caesar  Augustas.    App.  *. 
Imp.   Cjesar    M.    AtmcLics   Ajhuwuiui 
(Elagabalus)  Pii;s  Feux  Auorarcs. 
Suf.    Imp.  Cssar  M.  Aurelins  Antoni- 
nns  (Elagabalns)  Augustus. 

319  973  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Anrelias  Antoninns  (Ela- 

gabalus) Augustus  II. 
Q..  Tineios  Sacerdos  II. 
390  973  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Auielius  Antoninus  (EU- 
{^balns)  Augustus  III. 
P.  Valerius  Eutycbianns  Comazon  D. 
931  974  Gratus  Sabinianus. 
'  Claudius  Selencns. 

Eodem  awno. 
Bassianns  Alexianus  M.  AmeUns  Aktaa- 
der  Caesar.    App.  e. 
SSZ  975  Imp.  Ctesar  M.  Anrelius  Antoninus  (B^ 
gabalns^  Augustus  IV. 
M.  Aurelins  Alexander  Caesar. 

Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  Ctesar  M.  Aaielms  Antoninus  (Eto' 

gabalus)  Augustus.    Occ  e. 
Imp.  Cjesab  MT  Aubelids  SBvsBtr*  Alex- 
ander AuansTCs. 

333  976  L.  Marius  Maximus  II. 

L.  Roscius  .£Hanus. 

334  977  Clandins  Jnlianns  II. 

L.  Brattios  Cluinctius  Crispinus. 
SSS  978 Fuscus  11. 

Dexter. 

336  979  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Amelias  Sevems  A>x 
Augustus  II. 

Maroellns  II. 

397  980 Albinus. 

Maximns. 

398  981 Modeslos  IL 

Probos. 

329  983  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aoielios  Severat  Ala. 

Aogostos  III. 
Casains  Dio  II. 

330  983  L.  Virins  Agricola. 

Sex.  Catius  ClementinDS. 
231  984  .  .  .  Clandins  Pompeianus. 

T.Fl. .  .  Pelignianos. 
333  986 Lupus. 

Maximos. 

233  986 Maximus. 

Patemns. 

234  987 Maximus  II. 

(C.  CaJIus)  Vibanus. 

235  988 Sevems. 

duinctianus. 

Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  Caesar  M.  AorcUos  Sevens  Alen» 
der  Augustus.    Occ  e. 

It  has  been  considered  unnecessarr  for  the  ailifecii 
of  the  present  work  to  continue  the  Faati  beTOod  iW 
death  of  Alexander  Sevems. 
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Ptastoraa. 
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Bigatna. 

Anapidam. 

Aaaaeaor. 

Cadiakoi. 

Bocdaa. 

XnpSl&i. 

Anetio. 

Calamna. 

Centoiio. 

Sito^jrlaeaa. 

Aaetor. 

CakoU. 

Cirilai  (Greek). 

Si  tea. 

Aoetoiitaa. 

S/raaJ/a*. 

J.  W.  DonAisaoii. 

Clemchi. 

BaaOica. 

Jtnoii. 

Caaa. 

Sblak 

Baaefieiiun. 

Cooiee. 

Boon. 

Anacrieii. 

%a,ISi)mt,M,iUu. 

BooaCadnca. 

Corao. 

Srndicna. 

BonaFidea. 

Antoaoeia. 

Oama. 

Sjnadroi. 

BonaRapta. 

Apagog*. 

Crataa. 

Sjnagma. 

Bona  Vacantia. 

•AtimmtftfYfH' 

(houloat. 

S7ngTa(iha. 

Boaonua  i;eaBio. 

Argentam. 

Crax. 

SnoeS. 
lamiaa. 
Teiehopoioe. 
Teloaee. 

Bonoram  (Mlatio. 

Atelelar 

Crabafana. 
Moaie  (Roma). 

BoBomm  Emptio  at  Emptot 
Boaoran  Poeaeeauk 

Atimia. 

C.  R.  KunnsT. 

Teloe. 

Oalamaia. 

Calendar  <Oraek). 

EcnuutTiia. 

Theoriea. 

Caput. 

Celeiea. 

Embateia. 

Tbeorai. 

Caatio. 

Cenaoraa 

'Eradnjb*. 

Tketaa. 

Centomriri. 

Cenaoa. 

Epibde. 

TUaaoe. 

Certi,  Inoeiti  Actio 

Cboragna. 

EpiUania. 

TUaaaia. 

CinciaLex. 

Choral 

Eranoi. 

"niboa  (Greek). 

(Sritaa  (Romaa). 

Comitia. 
Comodia. 

'lllXZVtn. 

2szr 

Cliana. 

Codex  Orcjoriaana  and  Hw 

Coneul. 

Herea^Gnak). 

ytwfwtiti 

Codex  Juatiniaaeae. 

MaitTria. 

noUtrfati 

W.  F  Ooaaiw 

NooipbrhMa. 

XMiOOQ 

Moaio  (Greek). 

NoSoT 

Zaiatai. 

Cogaati. 
CoUeciam. 
Cdoma  (Roman) 

W.  A.  GisimiltL 

Oath  (Greek). 

T.aKiT 

AieUatar. 

OMofUi*. 

Ckbttdar  (Boaaa). 

Aiqnatna. 

Paraboloar 

Coauniaaoria  Lax. 

Aneniooa 

Paiacatabola. 

H.  G.  LiDBIU. 

Commoni  Dindoada  AaKa 

Arteria. 

Paiakatathaee. 

Commodatnm. 

Chinugia. 
Oieletka. 

Paiagrapha. 

Aqudactoa. 

Compenaatio. 
Concubina  (Rooaa). 

Dcwaatid. 
B^elki. 

Rssssai-** 

Oioaot  Loao 

Coofoaio. 

BmpiiieL 

Paiaetaaia. 

Bpiarathaliai. 

Pindroi. 

Aooeeeio. 

Oymaaaiam  (MdieilaaM; 

Pantacoeta. 

Aconiaitio. 

Corpoa  Joria  Cinlk. 

latraUpla. 

**Hiiianrfa^ 

Aotio. 

Crimea. 

latraliptiea 

Phaoa. 

Actor. 

Calpa. 

IatneopUa.a 

Phonoa. 

Adoption  (Greek). 

Cantor 

Medicina 
Hedieaa 

«.p&    i4a,>*i,    |U0w«pi>4< 

Adoptioa  (Ronaa). 
Adolteriain. 

Digit 

Damai  lajnria  Aetia 
Danmaa 
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I  Inftctom. 
DMratam. 
D«ditieii. 

D^jMti  EffnuT*  Ictiu 
D^KKitmn. 
DiTortiom. 
DomtniaiD 

Do&atio  Mortis  Caiu& 
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Ahula 

Libra. 

Fictile 

Umbo*. 

Fimbria. 

LiMt. 

FlabcUau 

I,odiz. 

FlagniiB. 
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POCUB. 

LoriOk 

PoUii. 

Liqni*  Ferrant. 

ForcaiM. 

Muelliim. 

Pmfox. 

Mallaas. 
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Manic*. 

Fornax. 
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AUg*. 

Abnmii. 

Abrotoaom. 

Abajnthinm. 

Acacalia. 

Aoalatha. 


Aoanthna. 

Acanthylli* 
Aohalnea. 


Ajohaidiia. 

Aoherola. 

Aohetaa. 

Anhillaoa. 

Adpenaar. 

Aoone. 

Acomtum. 

Acontiaa. 
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Aenwaia. 
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AcTTiatioliifr 

Act*. 


Adarke*. 


.aidOD. 

.ae^TPtiU*. 

AaizoGU. 
£aoalaa 
ACtitet. 


AgaUaobuia. 

Agarioon 

Agaaaao*. 


Agaraton. 

Agnna. 
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Agroatia. 

Aigeiroa. 

Aigitbaloa. 

Aigilopa. 
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AigoUwIa*. 
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Alopaeiaa. 
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Alteioam. 

Alnoik 

Aljwm. 

Alpbeata*. 
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Ammoniaonm. 

Ampelilia. 

Ampelopraanm. 
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Amjgdalna. 

Anagallia. 

Anagjrria. 


Anaxari*. 

Anchnaa. 

AndnidiaxT*. 

Andiachne. 

Andjodamaa. 
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Anathnm. 
Angnflla. 
Anlannii 


Anaer. 

Antacmi. 
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Anthamom. 

Antharicna. 

Anthiaa. 
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Anthrax. 
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AnthjUia. 

Antipatbea. 
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Apbuo*. 

Apbi*. 

Api*atellnm. 
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Aploa. 

Apia. 

Apium. 

Apocjnon. 

AporrhaUa*. 

Apua. 

Aqoila. 

Arabic*. 

Aracha*. 

Arachidn*. 

Anoua. 

ArbntvnL 

Aibotna. 

Afetoa. 

Ardea. 
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Aigiti*. 

Argrritia. 
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AiioB. 
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Ann. 

Aiaenicon. 

Aaamm. 
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Aacaria. 
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Aaclepiaa 

AacTroQ 

Aiilna. 

Aapalatbo*. 

Aapalax 

Aapazagva. 
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Ajpnodelus. 
Aipii. 

ABuiuLapia 


Aatn. 

Aster  Atticui 
Astttria 

As^ot. 


AstOTCO. 

AthftriiM* 

Atnctylif 

Atfuen. 

Atr.8rebui. 

ATelUnaN-ix. 

Aoffites. 

Aolopias. 
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Anucbates. 

Baocar 

Balanai. 
Balerns. 
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Balsamum. 
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BapUw. 

Bualtes. 
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Builiicai. 

Batit. 


Batnehinm 

Batrachas. 

Bdelia. 

Bdellium. 

Bechion. 

Belona. 

Berbeii. 

Berrioooca 

Baiyllua. 

B«u. 

Bettonioa. 

Bison. 

Bitojoeii. 

Bla£ta. 

BlaaiMU. 

Ble'^m. 

Boca. 

Boit'^ 

Bolb-->i. 

Bom'^liot. 

Bonmsoi. 

Boa 

BoBcas. 

Bo«  Marintu 
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Bnmca. 

Bratby. 

Btooio.< 

Btuciu. 

Br^on. 

BiTonia. 
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Buceraa. 

BugloMa. 
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Bunias. 

Bumon. 
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BntynBL 

BaxoB. 
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Ocalia. 

Cactu*. 
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Cilidria. 

CtlUaoyiDai 
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Canunarua* 
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Cania 

Cannabia. 

Cantharia. 

CaathanuII,  III 

Caper. 

Caphaia 

Capaioa. 

Capparia 

Car™. 
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Caprifioatio. 

Capiifieua. 

Capna. 

Caiaboa. 

Carbanculaa. 

Carchariaa. 

Carciniam. 

Carcinua. 

Cantamina. 

CardamomiuiL 

Cantairnim. 

Cardmlia. 

Caidbna. 

Canwn. 

Carax. 

Caria. 

Caiota. 

CarpMinm. 

Caipiiuia. 

Otjtm. 

Ca^ophjrlUm. 

Caaia. 

Caatanea. 
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CaiTloa. 
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Chalbana. 
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Cbalooa. 

Cbaloophoaoa. 

Cbalcaamangdaa. 

Chalyba. 

Chamaaeta. 

Cbamaoaiaaua. 

ChamadiTa. 

Chanwlaoo. 

ChanuBDialoii. 

CbanuBpttya. 

Chamalaa 

Chandrina. 
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Chelidonimii. 
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Chenopraiiuii. 

Cbanutaa. 
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Cynocodaa. 

Cinara. 
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Saa. 
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Ziagibaria 
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ietaama. 
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Paraaiti. 
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AlMU 

CaleoU. 

dto. 

Aicloa. 

PampaiB. 
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CUaaya. 

AbdUa. 

COiaiaa. 

Atranuntoci. 
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Canpona. 
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CbiTaaadata. 
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Cortina,  IL 
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Ladnui 
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Lope. 
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Monile. 

Moatax. 
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Nodiu. 
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Panola. 

Palliam. 
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P«ct«n. 

Pedira 

Pallii. 

Peploia. 
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Ptriwalia 

P<ia 

PUani. 

RodimiciilaB 

Rioinioia. 
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RiBxa 
Saamlia 


ScejXnun. 

Sencojii. 

Stita. 
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Solea. 

Stola. 
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Subugacnlnm. 

Synlhaaii. 

Talaria. 

Tiaia. 
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Tutnlia. 
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Caadelabraoi. 
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Incitaga. 
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Parotar. 
PolTisar. 
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Aacia. 

Anlla. 

Aanua. 
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Baacanda. 

Batillm. 
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Cadna. 

Calalboa. 

Cantkanuk 

Carehaaiim. 

Chjtia. 

Coohlaar. 

Colon. 
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Coliz. 

Colter. 

Diola. 

Dolabra. 

Falx. 

Fietila. 

FoUia. 

Forcapa. 

Forfltx. 

Incoa. 
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Lifo. 

Lima. 
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(Ettophonun. 

OUa. 

Pala. 

Patera. 
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PatpaDdiooInm 
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Pajxtar. 
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Ragola. 
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Rnnoina. 
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Sacona. 
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ChaiTographom. 
Commantahna. 
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DiptToha. 
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Ragola. 
Scjtala. 
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Tabula. 
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Cakar. 
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Bph«tai. 

Bphori. 

EpimeleUi 
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Intcrrex. 

Migittratnt. 
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Aillector. 
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jSditai. 
Agninensores. 
aomi. 


llutai. 
Antigrapheus 
Apodocta. 
Ap(Mtol«is. 
Apparitores. 
Archiater. 
Asiarclue. 
Assessor. 
Astynomi 
Booaai. 
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Diaitetai. 
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Episcopoi. 

Epistates. 

Exetastai. 

Frameatarii. 

Qrammateas. 

Hannosta. 

Hellenotamia. 

Hyloroi. 

Hyperetea. 

Legatns. 

UtoitOT  Aqaa. 

Liotor. 

ftCagister. 

MsMores.  I.,  IV.,  V. 

Metrononua 

OpinatorM. 

Paredroi. 

Pecuani. 

Practices. 

PriBCones. 

Pnefectus  Annons. 

Pnefectus  Urln. 

Propositus. 

Primicehus. 

ProboiUoi. 

Procuratores. 

Publicsni. 

Pythioi 

Qoataontri  Viiram  Cunuda- 

]       ram. 

QainqueTiri 

iBeriba. 

&tator. 

Stratorea 

SyUogeis. 

Tamias. 

Theoroi. 

TriTunTiri. 

Xenagoi. 

Zeteta 

1102 
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Clans  AngQstus. 
Claras  Lalus. 
Fasces. 

Fascia. 
Insi^ne,  1. 
Notttia  Dignitatom. 
Sella  Carabs. 
Virga. 

4.  PUNtsaMBim 
Coadss. 
Crates. 
Cmz. 
Equttleas. 
Fulicttla. 
FlagTum. 
Furca. 
Pedica. 
Poma. 
Timema. 
Tympanom,  TI 
Vuga. 

IT.  REVENXTB,  PUSLlc  akd 

PRIVATE,  Ac 

Apophom. 

Aanim  Lostfala. 

DecanuB. 

Docentesjma 

Eicoste. 

Eisphmu 

EUimenioa. 

Epidosis. 

Fiscua. 

Jatorest  of  Money 

Peateooete. 

Pratorium. 

Pabljcani. 

Qaadragesima. 

Qninqnagesima. 

Salariam. 

Salins. 

Scriptura. 

Sitos. 

Stationas  Fisci 
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Teumes. 

Teloe. 

Theorica. 

Tributum. 

Vecti^lia 
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Uzorium. 
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AcceptUatio. 
Accessio. 
Aoqoisitio. 
Actio. 
Actor. 

Adoption  (Roman). 
Adalteriam. 
AdTocatua. 
.Sdiles. 

Mlih  Sentia  Lex 
Aflines. 
Anaria  I«eges 
Albam. 
AlluTio. 
Ambitus. 

Appellatio  (Roman). 
Aqua  PluTta  Arcenda  Actio 
Arra. 
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Anotio. 

Aactor. 

Auctoritas. 

Banishment  (Roman) 

Basilica. 

Beneficinm. 

Bona. 

BcmaCadnca. 

Bona  Fides. 

BonaRapta. 

Bona  Vacantia. 

Bonorum  Cessio. 

Bonontm  CoUatio. 

Bonorum  Emptio  et  Emptor. 

Bonorom  Posse  tsio. 

BreTiarinm. 

Calnmnia. 

Capnt. 

Cantio. 

CentnmTiri. 

Certi,  Inceiti  Actio. 

Cincia  L«z. 

Ciritas  (Roman). 

Cliens. 


Codex  Gregorianns  and  ller- 
mogenianns. 

Oidex  Jostinianeas. 

Codex  Theodoaianas. 

Cornati. 

CoUe^nm. 

Colonia  (Roman). 

Oimmisram. 

Commissoria  Lex. 

Commnni  Diridundo  Actio 

Cmnmodatum. 

Ccmpensatio. 

Concnbma  (Roman) 

Confessoria  Actio. 

Confttsio. 

Constitationea. 

CTonielia  Lex. 

Corpus  Juris  Civilis 

Crimen. 

Culpa. 

Caziuor. 

Damm  Injuria  Actio. 

Damnum. 

Danmnm  lafectam. 

Decretom. 

Dediticii. 

Dejecti  Effbsive  Actio 

Depositnm. 

Divortium. 

Dominiam. 

Donatio  Mottia  Causa. 

Donatio  Propter  Nuptias. 

Dcmationes  inter  Virum  et  Uz- 
orem. 

Doe  (Roman). 

Edictum. 

Edictnm  Theodorict 

Emancipatio. 

Emphytoasis. 

Empti  et  Venditi  Actio 

Emptio  et  Vanditio. 

Erictio. 

Ezercitoria  Actio. 

Exhibendom  Actio  ad. 
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Pamilia. 

Familia  Erciscunda  Actio. 

Pictio. 

Fideicommissom. 

Fidocia. 

Fioinm  Regimdomm  Actio. 

Fiscus. 

FoBderata  Civitates. 

Pandas. 

Fartum. 

Gens. 

Hereo  (Roanan). 

Honores. 

Iraperinm. 

Impubes. 

Incestum. 
Infamia. 

Infans. 

Ingenui 

Injuria. 

Institoria  Actio. 

Institutiones. 

Intercessio  (1,  S). 

Interdictom. 

Intestabilis. 

Judex. 

Judex  Pedaneas. 

Judicati  Actio. 

Julia  Leges. 

Jure  Cessio,  in. 

Jarisconsnlti. 

Jurisdictio. 

Jus. 

Jus  Aliannm. 

Jus  CiTile  Flariannm. 

Jus  Civile  Papiiiannm. 

Jussu,  Quod,  Actio. 

Latinitas. 

Legatam. 

Legatas. 

Lex. 

Libertos. 

Litis  Contestatio. 

Locatio. 

Magistratns. 

Majestas. 

Manoeps. 

Mancipii  Causa 

Mancipium. 

Mandatum. 

Manumissio. 

Manns  Injectio. 

Mutttum. 

Negoticn^m  Gestorum  Actio 

Naxum. 


NcTeUs. 

Noxalis  Actio- 
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Oocupatio. 
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OnUor. 

PaDdectc. 

Patria  Polestaa. 

Patronos. 

Panpenes. 

Pecolatos. 

Per  Condictionem. 

Per  Jadicis  Postulatiabca 

Per  Pignoria  CaptoaaK. 
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Plagium. 

Plebiadtum . 

Posna. 

Possesno. 

PostlimimoK. 

Pradium. 

Pnejadidum 

Pnes. 

Pnescriptio. 

Pnetor. 

Prorinda. 

Pnbliciana  in  Rem  ini- 

PahUliaLex. 

Pablilia  Leges. 

Qaanti  Mmoris  Actio. 

(}uorum  BoDorum,  InterdbeUn 

Recepta  :  Da  Reoepto,  Actio 

Redhibitoria  Actio. 

RegwLex. 

Repetunda. 

Restitutio  in  IntegiVB 

Rogationex  Lidnia 

Rutuliana  Actio. 

Sectio. 

Sempronia  Legea. 

Senatus  Consmtna. 

Serritutes. 

Sorms  (Rimtan,  l^al  viaw 

Sodetas. 

Sucoessio. 

Sumtuaria  Lefca. 

Snperncies. 

Tabellaria  Legaa. 

Talio. 

Testamentom. 

ThoriaLex. 
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Valeria  Lex. 
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'A.-KQ<rTavioo  A«q. 
Ippellatio  (Greek). 
'A.itpoaTaaiav  ypa^^* 
'Aprlas  Ypa4>6' 
Ap/vpiou  oiiai' 
*Aamia(  ypa^> 


Autanomot. 
Aames. 
Bamstunent  (Greek) 


BtSatuatas  Slat' 
Btaiwv  iiicn- 

SouXtvaiias  ypA^f* 
KaiajYOpias  oucij' 
KoMortxvtdv  jupi. 

CodiKoi. 

KainroS  j£nt. 

KaroAtftrcwf  roS  ^fu  v  Yfia^^- 

KarwrMFJif  YP"^^^' 

Cheirotooein. 

Xpsovs  diicti, 
Civitaa  (Greek). 
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Coucubina  (Greek). 

Coemai. 

CriUi. 

Korioe. 

Decaimoe 

^uMas  YP^^ 

Demiopi^a. 

Demopoietoe 

Diadicaiia. 

DiamartorUL 

Diapaephisie. 

Dicoateriou. 

Dicastea. 

Dice. 

Docimasia. 

Dm  (Greek). 

ficouirtjnria. 

Eisangelia. 

Embaleia. 

"Rfifoivoi  6Uat. 

Enctens. 

Endeiiis. 

Enechara. 

Engyc. 

*Kvoucloo  Uku 

Epangeliit 

Ei^egetia 

Epiboie. 

Epicleroi. 

Epidicasia. 

£pitri>poi. 

Epobelia. 

Euth]me. 

*&\aYvtYM  ^'iKn- 

Exmnoaia. 
*E(o6Ai;s  duel}. 
Gr^the. 

•Apirayilj  ypa*^ 

Ueiee  (wreek;. 
Knoip^trcw;  ypo'^^* 
'JcfnvouA/af  fpa^^^ 
Horui. 

'TamoA^;  ypa^^. 
la&mia  (Greek). 
Attirovovr/ov  xpa^# 
Aavoorpariov  rpa^i} 
Libertaa  (Greek). 
Mar^nria. 

M(tf6oO  dtm;. 

HvttlanaTos  iia^BopSi  fpa^k)} 

Nomoe. 

Nomtthet^t. 

Oath  (Greek) 

Ok/a;  J/ici|. 

Paracatabole. 
Paracatathece. 
Paragi«>he 
Uapavoias  ypa^^ 

iWapreabeia. 

Parastaiii. 

PareiefrrorhO' 


PhaaiB. 
Phonoa. 

Aop^    d0awS{,    iuBt}ft€ptvJts 

XlpoayaY^f  Xpo^J^* 

Probule. 

Prododa. 

XlpoardTTis  nS  oifitov 

Prothecmia 

Peenboe. 

vsvooKA^Tclas  }'pa49* 
'Pvnpiw^rpaM* 

£xvpM  0<KI|. 

Seitaohtheia, 

Serroa  (Greek). 

Sitoa. 

Ztrov  iUij. 

Salai. 

Sycophantea. 

Sjmboleira. 

Syndicna. 
SjDegoroa. 


Syngraphe. 
"nineina. 


unema. 
Tpai/iaros  U  wpovoias  YP*^^' 
Tiieiarclua. 
Tiiobol<ni. 
Xenelaaia. 
Scria;  YP^^^* 

VII.  TRADE. 

ICABKITS,  MAKKKT-PLACE*, 

Ac. 
Agora. 
Emporion. 
Forum. 
Macellum. 
Nundina. 

VIH.  CLASSES  OF  CITl 
ZENS. 

JBrarii. 

AroecatCTea 

Agcde. 

AUmentarii  Patri  «t  Paella. 

Apagoloi. 

Areentarii 

Atbleta. 

BibUopda. 

Clemchi. 

(Writes. 

Calculator 

Celerei. 

CeoBUf. 

Clieoi. 

Cidoiiia. 

Carta. 

Dediticii. 

Demoa. 

Eiren. 

Emphrooroi. 

EpeonacUi* 

Ephebua. 

Eqaitee. 

Eupatrida. 

Fabri. 

Familia. 

Fullo. 

Gem. 

Oeoinoroi. 

Oennnm. 

Ubertinoa. 

Libertaa. 

Mensarii. 

Metoikoi. 

Naacnuia. 

Nori  Hominae. 

OpCi  mates. 

Onto. 

Partbeoiai. 

Patricii. 

Patrimi  et  Matriiai 

PelaUi. 

Peaestai. 

PerioBCi. 

Pistor. 

Plebea. 

Plnmarii. 

\edemptor 

fabellio. 

Tabalarii 

Thetes. 

Tribui 


IX.  WARFARE. 

1    lOLITART  ATFAIXB. 

o.  DivUiom  of  7Voop«i  Officertt 

dko 
Arcensi,  IL 
iBneatorei. 
Agathoeigoi. 
Afema. 
Aurii. 

Autecessoref. 
Antengnaiii. 
Argynupidea. 
Army  ((ireek). 
Army  (Roman), 
(^umpidoctorea. 
Catalogua. 
C^tapfaraolai,  L 
(Ontario, 
(^nqaititoret. 
Contobenialea. 
Coneoa. 
Damoaia. 
Dimache. 
Daplicarii. 
Emeriti. 
Eparitoi. 
Evocati. 
Excubitoree. 
Expeditot. 
Extraordinarii. 
Fabri. 

Libratoree,  IL 
Manipalas. 
Mensores,  IL,  III. 
Profectot  Caatrarnm. 
Prafectus  Pratorio. 
Prafectua  Vigilam. 
Pratoriani. 
Rorarii. 
Specolatorea 
Strategoa. 
Tagoe. 
Toxiaichi. 
Teichopoioa. 
Telonea. 
Tiro. 
Triarii. 

Tribani  Militom. 
Turna,VL 
Velati. 
Volonee. 
Xenicou. 

b.  Di$eipfuut  Mareke$,  £V 
coa^MiMl^  4eo. 

Agger. 

A^men. 

Carrago. 

Castra. 

Cataracta. 

Cateaa. 

Coauneataa. 

Cratea. 

Caaeaa. 

Decimatio. 

Desertor. 

Poatnarittm. 

Minio. 

Maecoioa. 

Oath  (Romaa). 

Pagi. 

FiJua. 

Plateoa. 

Poo  to. 

Pratoriom. 

Scala. 

Stylos,  U. 

TMsera. 

Testodo, 

TintioDabolcm. 

Tribolas. 

Tribunal. 

Tumultos. 

Turris,  L,  IL,  IIL 

VaUam. 

Vinea. 

c  Dnstt  BadgtMj  Rtmardt 

Aorom  Coronarinm. 

Caduoeoa. 

(^car. 

Caliga. 

Capulos. 

Chlamys. 

Corona,  I. 

Fasces. 

Hasta  I'ura. 


Insigss,  n. 

Oratio 

Paladamentum 

Phalera. 

Sagom. 

Sigoa  Militariiu 

Spolia. 

Stipendiam. 

Torqves. 

Triamphna 

Tropaura. 

Virga. 

d,  .innoar,  Offiiuivt  «W  Ok 

fcnnve, 
Afiinaces^ 
Aclia. 
^gis. 
Anaboleaa 
Antyx. 
Areas. 
Ariea. 
Anna. 
Balteos. 
Cateia. 
Cetra. 
Clipeas. 
Contas,n. 
Coiytas. 
Ericios. 
Fonda. 
Gasum. 
Galea. 
Gladias. 
Huta. 
Helepolis. 
Lonca 

Lapos  Femiw. 
Ocrea. 
Panoplia. 
Parma. 
Pelta. 
Pharetra 
Pogio. 
Sagitta. 
Securis. 
Scutum 
Testudo 
Tonnentum. 

S.  MAVAL  ArrM* 
Acation. 
Aoroetolioo. 
Acrotehum,  II 
*Afifiwfmnvot  i^f. 
Anobora. 
Antenna. 
Aphractus. 
Aplustre. 
Biremis. 
Camara,  11. 
Carcheaium. 
Cat^hractai,  IL 
Catapirater. 
C^ruchi. 
ChouiiBCua. 
Clarus  Gubemara 
C^ochlea,  11. 
(^ntus,  I. 
Ckwbita. 
(Lottos. 
Cymba. 
Del  phis. 
Epibatai. 
Episloleos. 
Guberuacolua 
Ilarpago. 
losigne,  V. 
Jngnm,  V. 
Libuma. 
Lintar. 
Malus. 
Navalia. 
NaTarohuB. 
Pbalanga. 
PhasceluB. 
Portisculus. 
Pnefectoa  Clanift 
Roatn. 
RudenB. 
Scapha. 
Ships. 
Therarchia. 
Turris,  IV. 

X.  ARTS  AND  SCIENCEt 

1.  ABCHITBCTURC. 

a.  Gtneral  Head. 
Abaculua. 
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lllMeiK,I,II    H 
4ent<riaiii,L 
itaxa. 
AsteAxa. 
Antapagiimitt 
Aieu. 
Alitngilni. 
AtUnCM. 
Atticnrgei. 
CiBuu«,L 
Cai7*tis. 
Colum&a. 
'  Entvni 

Fucia. 

Futigiam 

Later. 


Spin. 
Tettod 


Tholoa. 
Tympanom,  V. 

».  PnWte  Bnliiivt,  PIwM, 
Ac. 

Abacna,  IX. 

Ampbitheatrum. 

Aqasdoctiu. 

Ansiu  Ttiamphalis. 

ArayioGopeion. 

Auaiwnm. 

Anditorinm. 

Baailica. 

Bathi. 

Bibliotheca. 

Bridge. 

Camfnu  Martial. 

Campna  Seelentna. 

Capiteliaiii. 

Career. 

Caatellam  A4<u>. 

Cbalcidicani. 

Cinnii. 

Cloaca 

CocUea,  IIL 

OortiBa,IV 

Cryjita. 

Cuna. 

Exostnu 

Fomm. 

Gfrnuuium. 

Labjrrinthui. 

Later 

Lautamm. 

Mansta. 

Mtuenm. 

Obeliaciu. 

Paradiioa. 

Pharos. 

PomcBrium. 

Porta. 

ForticuB. 

PiTtaneion. 

Sacellum. 

gacrarium. 

Sipariam. 

Staticna*  Muniapteram. 

Soggeatua. 

l^balahnm. 

Tegala. 

Templnm. 

Theatram. 

Tribunal 

Vdnm. 

Vicna. 

<.  PlMM<«  AtOiiW*,  Slitpi 
tee. 

Apothvoa. 

Armaihun. 

Atrtua. 

BihlicTlieea. 

Cudv 
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CUvia. 

Clatna. 

Colnntaariim. 

Cijpta. 

Cubiooloni. 

Bmblema. 

Focoa. 

Fomaz. 

Fornix. 

Home  (Greek). 

Hooae  (Roman). 

Janoa. 

Inaigne,  TV. 

Lararinin. 

Later. 

Pariei. 

Pergola. 

PinaootheM 

Sacrarian. 

Soala. 

Tabema. 

Tegola. 

TncUniom. 

Velnm. 

ViUa. 

Vitnim. 

S.  CAHAU,  BOADl,  Ac. 

Aqnadoettta 

Canalia. 

EmiMarimn. 

Manaio. 

Via. 

3.    00KF1ITATI0K    AMD  DITtS- 

lOH  or  TIM. 

Mn. 

Annalai. 

'Ji^tnUiileai. 

Calendar  (Greek). 

Calendar  (Roman). 

ClaTiiB  Annalis. 

Diea. 

Faiti 

Hon. 

Horologinm. 

Loatmm. 

Menaia. 

Nnndina. 

Olympiad. 

Sacolom 

4.  KATBXMATICa  AHO  KATH- 

EKATicAL  msTBUiiairTa. 

Abacaa,  V.,  VL 

Calculi. 

Cirdnna. 

i.  MXAaUSIt  IHS  WCIOBTI 

Aoaina. 

Achane. 

Aotna. 

Addiz. 

Amma. 

Amidian. 

Aitaba. 

Anna. 

Aa. 

Chema 

Cboinix 

ChooM. 

Omcha. 

Congiarium. 

OitTla. 

Cnbitoa 

Coleni.  I 

Cyathoa. 

Decempeda 

Jngenun. 

Jogom,  IV 

Libra. 

Libn  (Aa). 


Lignla. 
Maria. 

Caam. 
OctafaB. 

Midimnna. 
Metntai. 

^ydnala. 

MiUiaie. 

rivai.,UI 

Modiua. 

UtODa,n. 

Paraiang. 

Lyra. 
Maaie(GrMk). 

Faaana. 

Masio(BaoiU> 

Partica. 

Pecten. 

Pes. 

Pboibeia. 

Schonna. 

Samboca. 

Sempolnai. 

Si  Strom. 

Sextaiina. 

Stadium. 

STrinx. 
Testod^,  I 

Unda. 

TiWa. 

Una. 

Toba. 

Xestea 

Tympan«m,L 

t    KESICmB  ADS  HIDICAI 

I"  ruamm 

ArrAui. 

(Man*. 

Aiqoatna. 

Painting. 

Arteria. 

Cbeinitgia. 
Diatetiea. 

11.  sTATDABT  AannuM  . 

no  AST. 

Dogmatiei 
RoTeotioi. 

Aoraltthei. 
Acntaiiom,  m. 

Empirid. 

Canaboe. 

(yoloasns. 

Hectid. 

Scolptata. 

Statoaiy. 

latroliptioe. 

latraeophisia. 

XI.  MANNERS  AND  CPf 

Medieina. 

TOMS 

Medicos. 

Methodid. 

Pathologia. 

Pharaiacantioa 

Physiologia. 

Aodamatjo. 

AdTenaria. 

Album. 

Chclidaiia. 

Pnenmatioi. 
Semeiotioa. 
llienpeoliek. 
Theriaea. 

Onxtna  Nopdaliiv 
Corona  Natalitia. 
Corona  Looga. 
Corona  Etrosea. 

7.  MITAU 

Corona  PactiHs 

Adamaa. 

JE*,l. 

Aigentom. 

Congiaiinm. 
Cottabos. 
Cryplaia. 
Hetara. 

Aoram. 

Bronze. 

Hydrargyroa. 

Plombom. 

Stannom. 

Hoepitiom. 
Leitonrgia. 
Lootton. 

Maniage  (OnsU. 
Marriage  (Roman) 

a  HOItlT 

Mostax. 

jErariom. 

Nomen  (Greek). 

JEa,U. 

Nomen  (Roman). 

Nodoa. 

JBt  Eqoestre. 

Oatli  (Grsak). 

OWfcg—»). 

JEt  Mannariom. 

Opanuom. 

Ai. 

OsdUoB. 

Aoram  (Greek). 

Padagogoa 

Aorom  (Roman). 

PaiaaiH 

Bigataa. 

Peragmu. 

Danaoe. 

gJanga. 

Daricoa. 

noaoriptio. 

Danarias. 
Dracnma. 

PiytaMion. 
Sutatio. 

Intenst  of  Money 

Litn. 

Saton. 

Honeta 

Sportnla. 

Seatertiaa 

Stnna. 

Sextttla. 

Somtoaria  .«c« 

Stater. 

Sympoaiam 

Talentnm 

Synmda. 

Uncia. 

ssr 

S.  innio  Alts  HoiiCAL  n- 

Triemiclua 

nsLxnan-n. 

Triobohm 

Aoloa. 

Viatiea. 

BaiWtoa. 

Ungoaalb 

Baauk. 

Ilkat. 

Digitizi 
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Abecttlus,  p.  9,  ool.  ft 

Abaeoa,  9,  a. 

Abeotio  P.irtiu,  47,  a. 

Abalieaatia,  SIS,  a. 

Abamita,  S7T,  b. 

Alnna,  S77.  b. 

Abavunculua,  S77,  b 

Abanu,  QTT,  b. 

•AbiM,  10,  b. 

•Abiga,  10,  b. 

Ablect],  497,  b. 

Ablegmina,  10,  b ;  8M,  a 

Abmaterten,  377,  b 

Abnepae,  377,  b. 

AbnepttM,  277,  b. 

AbolU,  11,  a. 

Aboitoi  Frocnratio,  47,  a. 

Abpatniaa,  277,  b. 

^ADTamis,  U,  a. 

Abropira  Legem,  560,  a. 

*Abrotoaam,  11,  b. 

Abeentia,  83S,  b. 

Abbainthiaiii,  11,  b. 

Abeolotioj  651,  a. 

Abatiaandi  BeiielleiiUB,  498,  a. 

Abuu,  575,  a ;  lOM,  a,  b. 

fAeaoia,  11,  b. 

'Ataiva,  11,  b. 

•Acalrthe,  11,  b 

*Acautha,  11,  b. 

*Acantbiae  Galeoa,  11,  b, 

*A«anthli,  13,  a. 

-Acanthua,  13,  a. 

'AcaatbrUis,  13,  a. 

Icapna  Lina,  13,  a 

Axdriov,  IS,  a. 

'Aamt,  13.  a. 

Accenai,  13,  b. 

Aoceptilatio,  13,  b. 

Aoceaeio,  13,  b. 

Aoalamatio,  13,  a. 

tocabita,  13,  a. 

Accnbitalia,  13,  a. 

iocvbitoria,940,  a. 

Lccuatio,  390,  b ;  553,  a. 

iconiator,  30,  a ;  553,  a. 

Aoena,  13,  a. 

Aeetabulum,  IS,  b :  889,  b. 

Acanm,  14,  a ;  1053,  b. 

*Achame«,  14,  a. 

•Axivn,  J4,  a. 

'Autatea,  14,  a. 

^Acherdus,  14,  b. 

•Achaiola,  14,  b. 

•Achetae,  14,  b. 

•Aehilleoa,  14,  b. 

'Axi'rwv.  1034,  a. 

Aciei,  48S,  b. 

Icilia  Lex,  834,  a. 

A.cilia  Calparaia  Lex,  40,  b. 

Acioacaa,  14,  b. 

'Acipemer,  15,  a. 

AoticiilQa,  113,  b. 

Iclia,  15,  b. 

'Acfiwi',  534,  a. 

Aoaa,  Acnua,  15,  b. 

AnKlf,  488,  b. 

Axoiiv  iiaprvpsivf  15,  b. 

'Anw,  «9,  b. 

*Aooa«,  15,  b. 

'Aconitum,  15,  h 

'Acontiai,  15,  b. 

*A.K6vTtovj  480,  b. 

*Aaani>,  15,  b. 

Aoquiiitio,  15,  b. 

Aoquisilionea  CiTOea,  375,  a. 

Aoquiaitiooea  NataraSaa,  375,a. 

'Aicpiriaiia,  374,  a ;  343,  a. 

'Axpanrii^,  374,  a ;  313,  a. 

*Anatopiioiaai,  15,  b. 

AcToama,  10,  a. 
•  I  Aenaaia,  10,  t. 
A  M/raM/MM,  03,  a. 
*k«>4X<«M.Jt.a:  910,  b 
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'Axpo^uK.  449,  a. 
'Aenpodinn,  10,  a. 
Acropolis,  1037,  a. 
*Acn)aticbis.  10,  a. 
*Axpoffr4Aioi',  10,  a. 
*AKfiocr6ftto¥,  449,  a. 
Acnterinm,  10,  a ;  843,  a. 
*Airpo8iViev,  10,  b. 
Acta  Diuma,  10,  b. 
Acta  Senatni,  10,  b. 
•Acta,  10,  b. 
'AicTia,  to,  b. 
Actio,  10,  b. 

"     ilbi  CorTti|«i,  43,  a. 

"     Aqoa  PluTia  Aroenda, 
70,  a. 

"     AiUtraria,  17,  b. 

"     Bona  Fidei.  17,  b, 

**     BoDomm  Vi  Raptcmm, 
104,  b  ;  404,  a. 

"     Ceiti,  Ineeiti,  3M,  a, 

"     CiTiUa,  17,  b. 

Cominodati,  398,  b. 
Commuai      DiTidutdo, 
398,  b. 

•■     Confeiaoria,  303,  b. 

••     Damni  Injuria  Dati,  337, 
a. 

"     DeiectiESiiaiTe,34S,a; 
1049,  b. 

"    Depenai,  543,  a. 

••     Depoaiti,  350,  a. 

"     Diracta,  17,  b. 

"    De  Dolo  Malo,  330,  a. 

•'     Emti  at  Vanditi,  403,  a. 

**     Exercitoria,  495,  a. 

"     Ad  Exhibendnm,  435,  a. 

"     ExtiaoTdinaria.  17,  h. 

"     Familia      Eiciaciiiida, 
430,  b. 

■*     Fictitia,  17,  b. 

■•     Fidnciaria,  443,  a. 

"     Finiom     Renndonim, 
444  a. 

«     Fiirti,'403,  b. 

"     Honoiaria,  17,  b. 

"     H7potbeearia,770,b, 

"     Inania,  17,  b. 

**     lajurianun,     539,     b ; 
104P.b. 

"     Inatit,.ria,540,b. 

"     Inatitntoria,  543,  a. 

"     Inutilij,  17,  b. 

••     Jadicati,  554,  a. 

"     Quod  Juan,  50S,  b. 

"     Legit  Aquilia,  337,  a. 

**     Locati  et  Coulncti,  595, 
a. 

•'     Mandati,  013,  b. 

"     Mixu,  17,  b. 

"     Mntai,  051,  a. 

"     Negatira.  903,  b. 

■•     Negatoria,  30i  b. 

"     Negotioniin   Oestonun, 
055,  a. 

"     Naxalia,000,b. 

"     Otdinaria,  17,  b. 

"    De  Panperie,  748,  a. 

■•     De  PecoUo,  884,  a. 

"     Peipetaa,  18,  a, 

**     Peraeontofia,  17,  b. 

"     Pignoraticia,  770,  b. 

"     Panalia,  17,  b. 

"     Popularil,  1050,  a. 

"     Ftajndicialiis,  804,  a. 

"     Pratoria,  17,  'j. 

"     Pnaecutoria,  17,  b. 

*'     Pnbliciana  in  Ram,  893, 
b. 

"     Quanti  Minoria,  839,  b. 

"     Rationibut    Diattahen- 
dia,  1030,  a. 

"     De  Recepto,  833,  a. 

"     RedLibitoria,  833,  b. 

"     Rei1TxariaorDotis,380, 


Actio  Retdiaoria,  543,  a. 

"     Reatitntoria,  543,  a. 

"     Rntiliana,  843,  b. 

"     Sapnlehri  Violati,  403, 
a;  1049,  b. 

"     Seiriaaa,  770,  b. 

"     Pro  Socio,  903,  b. 

"     Stricti  Jnria,  17,  b 

"     Temponlia,  18,  a. 

"     Tributoria,  884,  a. 

"     ToMla,  1030,  a. 

"     Veiao  in  Rem,  884,  a. 

"     Ctilii,17.b. 

"     Vulgaria,  17,  b. 
Actor,  SO,  a. 
Aeiort,  505,  b. 
Actuaria  Nana,  891,  a. 
Actaarii,  30,  b. 
Aciai,SO,b;  1041,  b. 

"     Qnadratoa,  90,  b. 

"     Serritnt,  879,  a. 
Acna,  90,  b. 
Adamat,  1059,  b. 
•Adamaa,SI,a. 
•Adalkea,  SI,  b. 
Adcreacendi  Jure,  409,  b 
Addico,  559,  b. 
Addicti,  050,  b. 
Addictio,  559,  b. 
'A«i(,'AMi(i(,3l,b. 
'AJaa,31,b. 
'AJcA^i  jaB{,  495,  a. 
'A jcX^,  495,  a. 
Ademptio,  575,  a. 
Adlinea,  30,  b. 
AdSnitaa,  30,  b. 
Adgnati,  377,  a. 
Adgnatio,  377,  a. 
'AdianloD,  31,  b. 
*AJurfaf  npif  T4ir  i^nn  vpa4lf, 

31,  b. 
Aditio  Hereditatii,  500,  b. 
Adiudicatio,  19,  b. 
Adlecti,  3l,b. 
Adlector,31,b. 
Admiaiionalea,  S9,  a. 
Addeacentea,  537,  b. 
*AJi&ru,  S3,  a. 
'Adonit,  SS,  a. 
Adoption  (Greek),  S3,  a. 
Adoption  (Roman),  39,  b. 
Adontio,  33,  a. 
Adrogatio,  SS,  b. 
Adacripti  Olebe,  880,  a. 
Adacriptitii,  601,  a. 
Adacriptivi.  12,  b. 
AdacTtor,  1)5,  b. 
Adaeaaor,  115,  b. 
Adstipnlatio,  673,  a. 
Adstipolator,  541,  b ;  873,  a. 
Adalterinm,  33,  b. 
AdTeraaria,  34,  a. 
Adreraarioa,  90,  a. 
Adnlti,  537,  b. 
'AJmrai,  M,  a. 
AdTocatoa,  94,  a. 
'ASvtov,  958,  b. 
AdytllDl2958,  b. 
JSacia,  39,  b. 
^Sbntia  Lax,  IT,  >:  389,  b; 

581,  a. 
,£dee,  435,  a ;  515,  b ,  957,  b. 
,£dilea,  34,  b. 
^ditni,  90,  a. 
£ditimi,  90,  a. 
JEditomi,  90,  a. 
•AOdoo,  SO,  a. 
JEgit,SO,  a. 
*iEg7ptiUa,  37,  b. 
'Au^vyta,  lM,h. 
'jLclciToi,  818,  a. 
iElia  Lex,  581,  a. 
iEliaSentiaLex,  37,  b;  010,  a. 
Emilia  Lex,  581,  a. 

"      BabiaLex,40,b;  581, 
b,-583,b. 


iEmilia  Lepidi  Lex,  034,  b 
"      Scaori  Lex,  914,  b. 
J£neator«i,  98,  a. 
JEnei  Nnmmt,  99,  b. 
JEohpylmj  98,  a. 
JEra,98ja. 
,£rarii,  38,  a. 

"      Prafecti,  38,  b. 
•<      Trlboni,  38,  b;  998,1 
^rariom,  28,  b 

"        MOitare,  98,  b. 
"        Sanctina,  38,  b 
"        Sanctam,S8,b 
Mni  Nommi,  29,  b. 
Amacatores,  29,  a. 
jEa,S9,  a. 

"  (Money),  39,  b. 

**  .£gineticnm,  177,  a 

"  Alianom,  39,  b. 

"  Cironmibrananm,  30,  a 

"  Coarinthiacnm,  170,  b. 

■*  Deliaonm,  177,  a. 

••  E4aattn,30,  a;  415,  a. 

"  Grare,  39,  b,  110,  b. 

*'  Uoffdeariam  or  Fe-d'ar 
nm,  30,  a ;  410,  a 

"  Militara,S8,a. 

'*  Mannahom,  SO,  a 

"  Uxorinm,  1070,  a. 
*iEaculaa,  30,  a. 
.fittiTa  Feria,  437,  a. 
.SaTmnetea,  41,  a. 
•A«titea,30,b. 
•AOtoa,  30,  b. 
'AtTif,  433,  b. 
'A/rafui,  433,  b. 
'AOxoon,  37,  b. 
Alfinea,  30,  b. 
AfSnitaa,  30,  b. 
'AyaXtu,  9l4,a;918,» 
*Agaloc£on,  31,  a. 
'Ayaittov  ypaA^t  018,  a 
*Aguaoon,  31,  a. 
Asaao,  31,  a. 
*Agaaaena,  31,  a. 
'AYaSttfycl,  31,  a. 
'AyiAdcToi,  31,  a. 
'AyiXdrjit,  31,  a. 
*Ay/Ai7,  Jl,  a. 
Agema,  31,  a. 
'Axcwoy/oo  iiioh  31,  b. 
Ager,  35,  a  ;  798,  b. 

'*    Arcifinalii,  39,  a. 

"    AiciOniua,  39,  a. 

"    Ataignatna,  35,  b. 

'*    Concinaas,  35,  b. 

"    Decomanna,  W,  a 

"    Effatna,  789,  b. 

u    Emphjtanaia,  38,  a. 

"    Emphrteuticariaia,  38,  - 

••    LimiUtna,  35,  b ;  38,  k 

"    Oocnpatorioa,  35,  b 

•'    Pri«atns,34,h 

•<    Pnblicaa,34;798,b. 

■■    (tnauorina,  35,  b. 

"    Religioana,  34,  b. 

"    Saoer,34,b, 

•<    Sanotna,  31,  b. 

"    Seriptiinrina,859,b. 

"    Vectigalia,  ^  a ,  401,  a 
*Agei**on,  31,  b. 
'Ayirn.h  310,  b. 
'KfiiTifta,  310,  b. 
Agger,  31,  b. 
Agitator,  350,  a. 
'A>'Aar>,S40,b. 
Agmen,  33,  a. 

"      Pilatnm,  33,  a. 
"     ()aadtatam,3S  • 
Agnati,  ^[7,  a  j  499,  a 
Agnatic,  S77,  a. 
Agnomen,  001,  a. 
•Agnua,  33,  a. 
Agonalea,  890,  a. 
Agonalia,  38,  b. 
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igonenses,  8M^  k. 
jkgoniam.  33,  b 
A)^wvuffMf,  33,  a. 

"      ar//iiiroi,38,b;9eS,a. 

"      riM>7n>/,33,b;9e9,a. 
A/uviirral  110,  ft. 
Ayuvo^icai,  83,  a. 
A/wvod^ra^  33,  a. 
Ayopd,  33,  3. 

Ayoptk  TXi$d»v«a»l3,ft!  36],  b. 
Agonoomi,  33,  *? 
Agranio,  Sl  b. 
*Axpa0fov  xpa^lf,  33,  b. 
'A}0a6o(  v^/iOf,  063,  a. 
'Ayptf^ou  M^nfAAov  ypa^fffSS, 

b. 
AgnuiB  Legtw,  33,  b. 
AirsQlia,  38,  a. 
'Ayp/nii,  38,  u. 
AgrJania,  38,  a. 
AgrimnaiMtres,  36,  a. 
'Agrimonia,  3d,  a* 
*AypibJvm,  39,  a. 
•Agriophyllou.  39,  a. 
Agrononit,  39,  a. 
'Agrostis,  39,  n. 
'Aypor/paf  Buff/a,  SO,  b. 
'AypyTTMs,  39,  b. 
'Aywp/ids,  395,  b. 
'Ayifprm,  39,  b. 
Abenaiores,  28,  a. 
AMxcm,  39,  b. 
kUvtua,  39,  b. 
A;x;i»J,  4BS,  b. 
A/xpo^tifui.  -^^>  b. 
Altciai  iiKT},  40,  a. 
'A(xAov,  AiicAoyi  40,  b> 
*Aigciro»,  39,  b. 
AlyiKopiii,  1003,  a. 
•Aigilops,  40,  a, 
h.lyivr]Twv  iopr^,  40,  b. 
A/yioxoy,  26,  a. 
*Aig)pyros,  40,  a. 
A/^'Vt  26,  a. 
'Aigithalos,  40,  a. 
*Aigothclas,  40,  a> 
Aigoljos,  40,  a. 
Aigypios,  40,  n. 
•Ailouros,  40,  b. 
*AJmatites,  40,  b. 
^Alftofi^Sf  41,  a. 
KiviyftaTa,  940,  a. 
*Aira,  41,  a. 

AlaviiviiTrnt  41,  a ;  33,  a. 
Atfipa  or  *E,tipa,  41,  a. 
'Aitbuia,  40,  b. 
•Aix,  40,  b. 
Ala,  43,  a. 
Alabaster,  41,  b. 
Alabattra,  41,  b. 
Alabaatri,  41,  b. 
Alabaatrit6S,41,b. 
'AAdia,  4t,  a. 
Alarii,  43,0. 
*AIaada,  43,  a. 
Albarium  Opiu,  730,  a. 
Albogalenu,  43,  a. 
Album,  4S,  a. 

"     Dccnriooani,  4S,  a 
"     Jadicom,  563,  b. 
"      Senatonuii,  43,  a. 
Albofl  Galems,  43,  a. 
*AAjca0oia,  49,  a. 
*Aloe,  42,  a. 
*Aloea,  43,  a. 
*Alcibiadiam,  43,  a. 
Alea,  43,  b. 
Aleator,  43,  b. 
*Al6Ctur,  43,  a. 
Aleo,  43,  b. 

*AA«crpiK>^arrc/a,  43,  a. 
^AXsxrpwvofiaxiat  43,  a 
*AXacTpu6via¥  iytSn/,  43,  a. 
I  *AA</imu,  44,  a. 
•    *AAavr)toiov,  44,  a. 
'AAitrift  41,  a. 
*AIga,48,a. 
Aiica,  43,  a. 

'AXifia  or'AAi/xo{rpo^^43.b. 
Alimentorii  Pueri  et  PnaUs, 

43,  b. 
Alio  Dia,  ISC,  t. 
AltU»,  44,  a. 
*Alitna,  44,  a. 
'AAXar,  lOT,  b. 
*AUium,  44,  a. 
lUario,  44.  b. 
*Alntw,4t.b 
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AA&i,  45,  a. 
iiXoyiov  YpaA^f  45,  a. 
*Aloe,  44,  b. 
^Alopecias,  45, ». 
*Alopecit,  45,  a 
'Alopecurui,  45,  a. 
*XX^tai6otat,  378,  b. 
*A]phutes,  45,  a. 
*Alfiiie,  45,  a. 
Altar,  76,  b. 
Aliare,  76,  b. 
'Altaronin,  45,  a. 
Altioa  Doa  ToUendi  SanilniL 

878,  \ 
'Alum,  45,  a. 
"AAwts,  334,  b. 
Aluta,  190,  a. 
'AAi;rat,45,  b:  683,  a. 
'AXvrdpxqfi  683,  a. 
^Aljrpoik,  45,  a. 
*AljtsoD,  45,  a. 
Amanueniis,  49,  b. 
*AmajmcQi,  45,  b. 
^Amaranthui,  45,  b. 
^AfiapivOta,  45,  b 
*Jt^p6ffta,  45,  b. 
Ambarralia,  46,  a  ;  100,  a. 
Anibaasadon,  575,  b. 
Ambit  oa,  46,  a. 
^AfiSXuatus  Ypai^f  46,  b. 
'Afitfptfffia,  47,  a. 
Ambroiia,  47,  a. 
Ambulationes,  511,  a. 
Amburbialfl,  47,  a. 
Amburbium,  47,  a. 
»A/m,  154.  a. 
*A^cXfov  din,  47,  a. 
Amantwu,  47,  a. 
*Ameth3r>tua,  47,  b. 
*Amia,  48,  a. 
'Amianthus,  48,  a. 
Amiantaa,  1 1 1 ,  a. 
Amicire,  48,  a. 
Amictus,  48,  a, 
Amita,  377,  b. 
'A-ntuij  48,  a ;  763,  b. 
*Ammi,  48,  a. 
*Ammod ^rtes,  48,  b. 
*Ammoniacam,  48,  b. 
*A^irc¥(fvi7, 48,  a. 
*AmpeutiB,  48,  b. 
*Ani['flopmBnm,  48,  b. 
*Amuiiium,  4S,  b. 
'A^0i(tpa'(a,  48,  b. 
*A^0('6Ai;(7Tpov,  837,  a. 
*^iPiKtiiiv,  290,  a. 
Attiphictyons,  48,  b. 
'A^^ttcf/TTfAAov  Aivatt  51,  a 
*Jifi(Pt6t(iy  95,  b. 
*Aji0/(iouAof,  881,  a. 
*Afi(l>t6pCpita,  51,  a. 
AjBiphimalla,  951,  b. 
*A^0iopjcia,  51,  b. 
'A^icftKiim'TCif  643fa. 
*Afiipt<popcvi,  54,  a. 
"A/i^tTTJiod  350,  a. 
'A^^iTrptJaniAof,  290,  a. 
*AfitpljTpvuvoi  vfjci,  51,  b. 
*Amphis[>xiia,  51,  a. 
*A/i0(a£r/rt;7iSi  495,  b. 
^AfiiploTOfios,  58,  a. 
Aniphitapte,  951,  b. 
*Afi<ptOfiXaftos,  515,  a. 
Aniphitheatrum,  51,  b. 
*Afi<in>}fioaia-,  51,  b. 
Ajkiphoni,  54,  a  ;  889, b;  1061, 

a. 
'A/i0opc^{,  54,  a. 

'A^^W<Sc^833,b;8N,»- 
AmpUatio,  551,  a. 
Ampalla,  54,  b. 
AmpollariiM,  54,  b. 
"A/nnr?,  54,  b, 
'Afiinicrijp,  54,  b. 
Amaletam,  55,  a. 
'Amygdalaa,  65,  b. 
**Aiiuuov,  65,  b. 
*Aya$dTiKf  350,  a. 
^ApoBaOnoij  514,  a. 
*AvaSoXciSi  038,  a. 
*A»aSoXt6s,  56,  a. 
*AvaKaAvirr)^a,  6S0,  b. 
'Anfxcta,  66,  a. 
^AvdKttoVf  66^ 
*AvaKtinafa,  370,  a. 
'Avacififfiara,  484,  b. 
'AraxXvri^,  66,  a. 
*AvaKXtvoit6\n^  794,  b 
'AafrfcXnTpof.  573,  a. 
'AvojcoftiOT,  66.  a. 


*AvdKptois,  56,  a. 
^AvdxTopov^  058,  b. 
^AvaitKiUj  73,  a. 
*AnBgBllii,  56,  b. 
^Avayvtipiati,  005,  a. 
AnagnoatK,  16,  a. 
'AvayvY^S  ^""7*  66,  b 
'Avai'tiyia,  56,  b. 
*Ayd7icai0V,  S13,  a. 
^AnagTria,  66,  b. 
*A>if^opn>,  114,  b 
^Avdplmtns,  67,  a. 
*ADas,  57,  a. 
*AvaO^/(am,  376,  a. 
Anatocismas,  647,  a. 
*A)favuaxi<nt  Yf^^  ^7*  ^ 
am(,  14U,  a. 
'Avaloy^peia,  SJ,  t. 
•Anunlia,  S7, «. 
'JbmfyplStt,  171,  ■. 

Ancbor,  X,  *. 
•Anchua,  S7,  a. 
Ancile,  57,  a, 
AneiUa,  S38,  b. 
'Aymira,  8M,  a. 
Anoora,  56,  a. 
'Ar(<Xi7,«0.b;  317,  b. 
AndabatB,  470,  b. 
'Ai-ipaxoitaiiou  xpa4^i(,  58,  b. 
*Aifopax6itn  itiojt  56,  b. 
'Aadtaphnxii,  58,  b. 
'Andrachae,  58,  b. 
'Artpcia,  Ml,  a. 
'Attftif,  »1«,  b. 
^Avdpoytuviaf  58,  b. 
*AiiaFraamaa,  58,  b. 
'AUpoXinPIa,  at,  a. 
'Ai^MXi)if'iov,  59,  a. 
'AnaiDMunon,  59,  n. 
'AndnaacM.  59,  ii. 
•AvipOvt{,il*,\> 
'Ayjpwvirif,  5M,  a. 
'Anemone,  59,  a. 
'Anotham,  59,  a. 
'Avc^mioDs,  495,  & 
'AttinSs,  495,  a. 
'Avcvdwof,  483,  a. 
'AyYoBfini,  533,  b. 
•AntriiiUa,  59,  b. 
An^ostut  ClaTiia,  965,  a. 
AnimadTenio,  Cenioria,  tit,  a. 
*AniBiun,  59,  b. 
Annalei,  59,  b. 

"       Maximi,  59,  a. 

"       Pontjfioum,  59,  a. 
Aniulia,  Lex,  25,  b. 
Anaona,  60,  a. 
Aannii  Aarei  Jna,  839,  b. 
Annnlomm  Jus,  ^9,  b, 
Ananias,  839,  a. 
Aonni,  190.  191. 
'Awaot.  076,  a. 
*Ananii,  60,  a. 
'AvarXoi,  94,  a. 
Anqnina,  894,  a. 
Anqniiitio,  60,  b ;  US,  b. 
Ann,  60.  b ;  439,  b. 
*Aiiaer,  60,  b. 
*AiitacBn>,  61,  a. 
Antai,  60,  b. 
Anteambolonet,  61,  a. 
Antacetaona,  61,  Ik 
Antaocana,  S75,  a. 
AntacDiaorea,  61,  b. 
Antafiia,  61,  b. 
Antemeridianum  Tampua,  MS, 

a. 
Antenna,  63,  a. 
Antapagmeaita,  63,  b. 
Antepilaai,  103,  b. 
Antaaignani.  69,  b. 
Anteatari,  18,  b. 
'Aathamia,  69,  b. 
•Antbemnm,  Si,  b. 
*AntbeTiciU|  63,  b. 
'AvBari^a,  63,  a. 
'Ai>9i(rri!pia,  364,  b. 
'Ardtcnifiiir,  190,  a. 
*Aiithiaa,  63,  a. 
•Anthoa,  63,  a. 
*ABthiax,  63,  a. 
*Antbraei<ni,  63,  a. 
*AiitbRiM,  C3,  c 
'AnthjlUa,  63.  a. 
■AvAtau/uir/a,  364,  b;  359,  a. 
Aatia  Lax,  934,  b. 
Antia,39l,b. 
*AvTivupoTQvia,  939,  a. 
AnticUeaia,  775,  b. 


Arriiaatf,  tt.  a 

•Amrpati,  64,  a 
^ArrtYpa^s,  M,  b;  ilt  | 
'AtrAiii'S,  354,  b. 
*AvTtv6tta,  04,  b. 
•Antipathaa,  M,  b. 
Anta^oarii,  591,  a. 
*AnurriiiBflii,  fl4,b, 
'A»n«ia<«>«,  491,  ^ 
Aatlia,  M,  b. 
Aatonia  Legaa,  96L  , 
*AvTumocia.  65,  b. 
•Am^ti,  b. 
Ajinl,S34,a. 
AiwpOvtoc  loB,  b 
•A«p,478,a. 
'ArtxcXoi,  66,  a. 
'Araywj'f,  66,  a. 
'Apaiine,  66,  b. 
•Apate,  66,  b. 
'Aranfnyf  rai  Upm  tnH 

60,  b. 
'Awaniifta,  M,  b. 
Apatniia,  66,  a. 
'AniXta,  630,  b. 
^AxavXtcTtjpla,  630.  b 
'ArcAnetpiaraSO.  a 
'ArtXtieafBi,  569.  a 
^AvtvtauTtauii,  77%  b 
Aperta  NaTia,  W,  a 
'Antral,  089,  a. 
*AftT^pta  Bfrjrna,  VB,  k 
Apex,  07,  a. 
*ApbaC0,  67.  b. 
*Ai.!,;ir.-,  (■:.  b. 
'Aifnnu.T,,:.  316,W 

'Ay.'.ri,,  91.1'.',  lit 

•Aphia,  e7,b. 
'A^ifov^ia,  916,  b. 
'AfXiurrov,  69,  a. 
*Aaopftif{  itKtf^  68,  a 
Aphractas,  68,  a. 
'A^ftoriata,  68.  a. 
*Apiastellum,  68,K 
*Apia*ler,  68,  b 
•Apion.  68,  bu 
•Apios,  68,  b. 
•Apis,  68,  b. 
•Apium,  68.  b. 
Aplustre,  69.  a. 
*Ay;ofjdO^,  176,  a. 

*Asb^„.i,l,ii,  fid,  b;  433,1 
'AvoxcipoTWfrr,  81,  b. 
'ATaxupaTvvM,  938  «. 
•ApocjnoB,  09,  b. 
ApodectaD,  70,  a. 
*Air6&fjaiiot,  038,  b. 
ApndTterinai,  147,  a. 
'Amxpa^,  70,  a. 
'Aaeuuo,  t84,  a. 
'Airofxai,  906,  a. 
'AnUcrm,  497,  b. 
^Ainytt^fttn  iui^,  70,  b. 
'Am>^luL  W,  b. 
ApoUiaarea  Lodi,  600,  ^ 
'AiraXAiin«,70,k 
'AmftoyjoXja,  344,  a. 
'AmiftU,  71,  a. 
'A«n<^^'(H(  Mq,  71,  a 
'Axt^mms,  71,  a. 
'AaMiMi;,  71,a. 
'Aaef^,  71.  a. 
Apophoivta,  71,  a. 
•A»fp<to4i^t7I,a 
•A|i«rtaaIdM,7l,a. 
•Artiii{.t,777,a. 
'Ar^nm,  71.  a. 
'AxovTOffin  jJEnp,  71,  k 
'AroffTvXuf ,  71 ,  b. 

'ATor«x<'P^,  1^^  b 
Apothaca,  71,  b. 
Apotbaoaia  71,  b. 
'AaarMfr.  639,  a. 
'AmWjarfia,  379.  b ;  (33;  b 
'Aaari^f^ro/,  039,  a 
Appanloraa.  79,  b. 
Appallatia  (Otack),  TX  b. 
Appellatio  (Remaa),  73,  k 
Applicatioaia  Joa,  197,  a 
Aprilia,  191,  a. 
'Airpoffrntf/a.  rpa#4.  "4,  a 
'Ai^ifoi.  839,  b 
Apuleia  Lex,  541.  Ik 

"      AgnriaLex,S»l,k     • 
FhiBeaUiuL*x,IH  < 

"      Ma|eiUtiaL«i.m,'i 
•Ap<ia,74.a.  fj 

iq<iaC8daea,91*.b  'I 
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ii]aa  Daotu,  T4  ,  Sit,  a 
Aqtua  nnctos  Sarritui,  879,  >. 
Aquc  b^  Ignia  Intozilictio,  137, 

k. 
Aqnn  Hanitus  S«rritTU,  879,  a. 
iqae  Pluria  Arc«ndn  Actio, 

7«,  a. 
Aqnaiii,  76,  a. 
Aqnoduct,  74  ;  S19,  a. 
Aqnila,  890,  b 
'Aqulla,  70,  b. 
Aq'iiLia  Lex,  337,  a. 
Iqiilifer,  890,  b. 
In,  7«,  b. 

Arab'ca  78,  b. 
•AiaAu j,  7&  b. 
*Anchidoi,79,  a. 
'Aiaoot,  79,  a. 
*Apaitfori)X0$,  990,  b. 
'Apinia,  79,  a. 
Aiatniro,  79,  a. 
Arbiter,  SSO,  b. 
Arbitar  Bibendi,  939,  b. 
Aibitria,  4S9,  a. 
Arbitraria  Actio,  17,  a. 
Arbitrator,  392,  b. 
Arbithum,  551,  b. 
'AfUXii,  738,  a. 
'AfSuXis,  7S8,  a. 
ArDUKulB,  781,  a. 
*Arbutniii,  80,  b. 
'Arbatui,  81,  a. 
Area,  81,  a. 
Arcera,  81,  a. 
Arch,  83,  a  ;  4S0,  b. 
*Ap;i^aifUfffal,  81 ,  b, 
'Amciiyinjs,  414,  a. 
Apx<iov,  61,  b. 
Aichen,  848,  a. 
Archiater,  81,  b. 
Archima^nis,  S73,  b. 
Archimimui,  459,  b ;  038,  a, 
Architectora  ivicL  AJnphitbea- 

trum,  Aque  Dactas,  AlOQfy 

Basilica,  Bath,  Hoom,  Tan^ 

plum,  Ac). 
' AfOiiTUrmi,  973,  b. 
*ApxircAuw;s,  823,  a. 
'Apxi0/upoc,  345,  b ;  973,  a. 
Aichium,  945;  a. 
ArchiTam,  945,  a. 
Archon,  63,  h 
Apxi^v,  63,  b. 
tiJpxiiitK,  84,  b  ■  950  a. 
\iciuiuui  ARTcr,  39,  a. 
ApxTtla,  173,  b. 
Apirrfuit,  172,  b. 
Apmi,  172,  b. 
''Arctoa,84,  b. 
Arctu,  85,  a. 

\jcas  Triumphalis,  85,  b. 
Areoa,  80,  a. 
Afinic,  830,  b. 
'ApdfiAioi',  87,  a. 
'A.piAvioVy  87,  a. 
*Ardca,  87,  a. 
'Aflu>efipa,  449,  a ;  847,  a. 
•A(«i.t,  847,  a. 
Arra,  87,  a ;  455,  a. 
Areiopaipia,  87,  b. 
Arena,  $1,  b ;  53,  b. 
Arotalogi,  90,  a. 
'Kpfaius,  1003,  a. 
Aigei,  90,  a. 
*Aigeiiioae,  90,  a. 
Argentarii,  90,  b. 
Argantum,  90^  b. 
^AjgCDtam  Viram,  91,  b. 
Apyi'af  rpoW.  »1.  *• 
•Argilla,  92,  a. 
*Argitis,  93,  a. 
'Arnrritis,  92,  a. 
Apyvptov  itxtji  93,  a. 
'Af^cpoKOnioy,  93,  a ;  64V  b. 
jLfV'VI'mSds,  91,  a. 
Apxupiru,  91,  b. 
'Ap/vpuyirroi,  881,  a 

Apr'fft  ^<  1^ 
Argyraipidos,  93,  a. 
•Aria,  93,  a. 
^Aptdovuoj  93,  a. 
Ariel,  92,  b. 
*Arian,  93,  a. 
*Ari<anim,  93,  a. 
'Ariatoloehia,  93,  a. 
'Aptarov,  343,  b  ;  343,  b. 
Anna,  Armatora,  93,  b. 
Armarinm,  95,  b. 
Innamentariain,  95,  b. 

Aimenianam  Malam,  96,  b 


I  *Armemam,  95,  b. 
'  Amiidoctoiet,  M,  b. 
'  Aimilla,  95,  b. 

Armilosttiam,  97,  a. 

'Armotacia,  97,  a. 

Axmoar,  93,  a. 

Arms,  93,  b. 

Ann/  (Oraek),  97,  a. 

Army  (Roman),  103. 

'Ainabo,  107,  a. 

*AmoglMsoa,  107,  a. 

Atomatites,  1054,  a. 

*Aron,  107,  a. 

•Aoorpov,  79,  b. 

'A^ioDpa,  109,  a;  763, b. 

Arqaatos,  107,  a. 

Arqnites,  848,  a. 

Arra,  Anabo,  or  Arrba,  Arrfaa- 
bo,  107,  b. 

'Ailui^ifia,  107,  a. 

'tifpti^i,  loe,  a. 
Anogatifl,  33,  b. 
Arrows,  847,  a. 
*'A|i(r(yiic4i',108,a. 
Artaba,  106,  b. 
*Aprtii/v(a,  106,  b. 
Arteiu,  106,  b. 
'Aprtdir/i^,  739,  b. 
'Aprid^v,  7^  b. 
*AproToi^f,  780,  a. 
'ApromiAoj,  344,  b. 
'kpT<rmi\tits,  344,  b;  780,  b. 
ArtopU,  780,  b. 
Artopticii,  780,  b. 
'Apriodc,  1053,  a. 
Arrales  Fratras,  109,  a. 
Anmdo,  847,  b ;  940,  b. 
Amra,  109,  a. 
Amspices,  488,  a. 
'Aptiraiya,  599,  a. 
As,  110,  a. 
Asamanta,  849,  b. 
'AxifiivOo;,  143,  b. 
*AsarQm,  111,  a. 
Asbestos,  111, a. 
^Asbestos,  II.,  Ill,  b. 
•AscalBbotes,  111,  b. 
'kuxivTin,  973,  b. 
•Aicaril,  113,  a. 
'AaxuiiXi;;,  981,a. 
Aseia,  113,  a. 
*Aseion,  ll3,b. 
*Asclepias,  US,  b. 
*AfficAnv/£(a,  IIS,  b. 
'A<rro/,  1053,  a. 
'AirniAui,  113,  a. 
'AsCTron,  113,  b. 
*Affc6itas  yoa6^t  113,  a. 
Asiarcha,  113,  b. 
'AffAXa,  114,  a. 
•Asiliis,  114,  b. 
<Aspalathus,  114,  b. 
•Aspalaz,  119,  a. 
•Asparagus,  ]  15,  a. 
*Asphodelas,  115,  a. 
*JiaTtictov,  60,  a. 
^Affitiiiaiatt  69,  a. 
'A<nriV.  366,  a. 
*Aspi8,  115,  a. 
*A(nricrai,  04,  a. 
•Aspleniiun,  115,  b. 
Assa,  150,  a. 
*Assius  Lapis,  116,  a. 
Assamenta,  649,  b. 
Assarius,  111,  a. 
Assentatores,  733,  a. 
Aaseres  Falcati,  4a»,  b. 
Asseres  Lecticarii,  671,  a. 
Aasertor,  115,  b. 
Assessor  or  Adseasor,  116,  b, 
Assidoitas,  46,  a 
•AsUcns,  116,  a. 
*Aster,  116,  a. 
*AsterAtticns,ll6,  a. 
'Astoria,  116,  b. 
•A<rT|i<i«ir.407,b. 
'AoTixEyiaAof ,  949,  a. 
Astragalus,  116,  b. 

'AenXos,  390,  a. 
•Astar,  117,  a. 
•Asturco,  117,  a. 
AstTnomi,  117,  a. 
'AffvA/a,  II7,a. 
Asylam,  117,  a. 
Ataiia,  977,  b. 
Ataras,  377,  b 
'ArAua,  118,  a. 
Atellana  Fabnla,  118,  a. 


Atemia  Tarpeia  Lex,  561,  b. 
AtheiuBOm,  1 19,  a. 
*Atherina,  119,  a. 
AthletB,  119,  b. 
•AeXoetrai,  33,  a  ;  733,  a. 
AtiaLez,  98I,b.' 
AtUia  Lex,  997,  b  :  1039,  a. 
'Ari>ila,  120,  b  j  936,  a. 
'Ariuos,  121,  a  ;  936,  a. 
Atinia  Lex,  981,  b. 
Atlantei,  121,  a. 
Atnepos,  877,  b. 
Atneptis,  377,  b. 
"ArpaJCTos,  464,  b. 
'Atractylis,  131,  a. 
Atrameatum,  181,  b. 
Atriam,  123,  b  ;  516, 1 
*Attagan,  133,  b. 
*Atterebus,  133,  b 
'ArOls,  123,  b 
Atticnrges,  134,  a. 
Aaetio,  134,  a. 
Auction  (sale),  134,  a. 
Auctor,  124,  b. 
Anctores  Fieri,  134,  b. 
Auctoiamentam,  157,a,476,b. 
Auctorati,  479,  b. 
Aactoritas,  135,  a ;  871,  a. 
Auditorium,  135,  b ;  617,  b. 
*ATeUana  Nui,  1S5,  b. 
Aufidia  Lex,  40,  b. 
*Augites,  189,  b. 
Augur,  139,  h. 

Auguraculum,  130,  b  ;  997,  b. 
Augurale,  130,  b. 
Auguratorium,  130,  b. 
Augurium,  369,  b. 
Augustales  LudI,  187,  8. 
Augustales  (priests),  187,  b. 
Angustalia,  137,  a. 
Augastni,  196,  b 
Avia,  S77,b. 
Aula,  077,  b. 
Anlxum,  898,  b. 
AiXaia,  1036,  a. 
Am.  123,  b  ;  614,  b. 
AtJXttog  Sva.1,  514,  b. 
AiXriniihi,  »8S,  a. 
At\<i>Sia.  me,  a. 
*Aulopias,  128,  a. 
AiXis,  128.  a  ;  961,  a. 
Aurelia  Lex,  553,  a;  998,  b 
Aures,  79,  b. 
Aureus,  129,  a. 
Auricfaalcum,  177,  a 
Aurigs,  396,  a. 
Aurum,  128,  a. 
Aurum  Conmarium,  139,  b. 
Aurum  Lustrale,  130,  a. 
Auspiciom,  130,  a. 
'Austeralis,  131,  a. 
*Antachatea,  131,  a. 
Authantica,  664,  a. 
Anthepsa,  131,  a. 
AiroiioXiai  YPa^^i  191*  a. 
Antonomi,  131,  a. 
AinnXiK  Uioi,  73,  a ;  399,  b. 
Avolaio,  303,  b. 
Atus,  377,  b. 
Auzilia,  904,  a. 
Aoxiliares,  004,  a. 
Anziliarii,  904,  a. 
Axamenia,  849,  b. 
Axe,  661,  b. 
•Aflrti,  801,  b. 
Axis,  331,  a. 
Axle,  331,  a. 
'ACuv,  331,  a. 
'A(ovts,  131,  b. 

B. 
Babylonicum,  131,  b 
Bacca,  641,  b. 
•Bacca,  131,  b. 
Bacchanalia,  365,  b. 
Bakers,  780,  a. 
Bdxrpov,  133,  a. 
Baculns,  133,  a. 
Baimifla,  133,  a ;  1014,  a. 
Babia  Lax,  561,  b. 
BebiaiEmiliaLez,46,b;  569, 

b. 
Bail  (Greek),  404,  a. 
Bail  (Roman),  16,  b. 
•Balnna,  132,  b. 
BoXoHlrpa,  793,  b. 
JtdXavilar,  143,  a ;  598,  a 
BaXoK^;,  598,  b. 
BaXiivi>(!<<ici;,  793,  b. 
B<iXai>oc,  132,  b ;  793,  b 


BnXtfvriofr,  696,  a. 
,  •Balanus,  lS9,b. 
Balatro,  133,  b. 
BoX^iV,  368,  a ,  901  t. 
Baldric,  133,  a. 
'Balems,  lA,  b. 
Balines,  143,  a. 
Balineum,  143,  a. 
Balista,  Ballista,  988,  b 
Balistarii,  989,  a. 
Ball  (game  at),  448,  i    V    t 
BaXXitriiol,  729.  a. 
•Balloto,  132,  b. 
Balnea,  143,  a. 
Dalnearinm,  143,  a 
Bulneator,  145,  a;  147  a 
Balneum,  143,  a. 
*Batiamum,  133,  a. 
Baltearius,  134,  a. 
Balteus,  133,  a. 
•Bambacion,  134,  b. 
Bankers,  90,  b ;  634,  a. 
Banishment  (Greek),  134,  b 
Banishment  (Roman),  136,  a 
Baphium,  137,  a. 
*Baptes,  138,  a. 
Bqitisterinm,  146,  a. 
B^uSpov,  937,  b. 
Batatlirum,  132,  b. 
Barba,  138.  a. 
Barber,  138,  b. 
Bifpjiruv,  139,  a 
Bdp<iro(,  139,  a 
BaidtxmcuUua,  395,  b 
•Basaltes,  139,  a. 
Baoaviirrat,  140,  a. 
'Basanites  Lapis,  139,  b 
Biteavoc,  139,  b. 
Ba<rxai'£a,  431,  h 
Bascauda,  140,  a 
Basket,  140,  a. 
BaeAnii,  140,  a. 
BoeiJUii;,  83,  b  ;  140,  a. 
Basilica  (building),  140,  h 
Baailica  (legal  work),  149,  a 
*Basiliscus,  142,  b. 
BairfXiaiTa,  83,  b ;  365,  ■ 
Bastema,  149,  b. 
Banjo,  900,  b. 
Batha,143,a;i98,a. 
Batillus,  154,  s. 
•Batis,  194,  b. 
*BsI«,  IM,  b. 
•Bstrachium,  194,  b. 
'Balmchus,  154,  b. 
Baxa  or  Baxea,  154,  b 
•Bdella,  195,  a. 
<BdeUium,  154,  a. 
Beard,  138,  a. 
Bt6atti9tu(  iiioii  IS6,  b. 
*Beehion,  ISO,  a  ;  197, 1 
Beds,  972,  a;  990,  a. 
Beer,  233,  b. 
Bell,  983,  b. 
BeUaria,  S7S,  b. 
BelllcrepaSaltatio,893  o. 
Bellows,  449,  a. 
•Belone,  196,  a. 
BcXiim,  80,  b. 
BcXmls,  20,  b. 
Bi7Xii;,  924,  b. 
Belt,  133,  a. 
Bllim,  384,  a ;  763,  b. 
Btvllicta,  196  a. 
Beneficium  Abstiaendi,  496 
Beneficiari  is,  196,  a. 
Beneficiam,  156,  a 
fienjgnitas,  46,  a. 
•Berberi,  156,  b. 
*BerTicocca,  196,  b. 
'Berjrltus,  196,  b. 
Bes,  110,  b;  991,  a. 
Bessis,  991,  a. 
Bestiarii,  157,  a. 
•BeU,  197,  a. 
'Bettonica,  157,  a. 
Bialm  iUm,  167,  b. 
Bibasis,  157,  b. 
BifXtm,  567,  b. 
Bibliopola,  156,  a. 
Bibliolheca,  198,  a. 
Bimv,  159,  a. 
Bidens,  6n,  a. 
Bidental,  199,  a 
Bidissi,  159,  b 
Biltatot,  199,  b. 
Biga  or  Bine,  159,  k 
Bigatus,  159.  b 
Bits,  66,  a. 
)  Bipalinm,  719,  b. 
1107 
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fliiwani*  601,  b 

Biramii,  180,  a;  8tl0,b 

Bimu,  lOU.  a. 

Biaelliiun,  MS,  b. 

'*BiK>ii,  IM,  a. 

Biw-rtjlis  Annaa,  196,  a 

BAvtctam,  195,  b 

Binaitva,  IM,  a. 

Bit  (arhanea),4i3,a. 

*Bilumen,  100,  b. 

BXiUtis  Hrr,  mi,  a. 

■Blalta,  161,  a. 

BXauTT;,  853.  b. 

h\ai'tTta,  853,  b. 

'Blennufl,  161,  b. 

'Bleton,  161,  b. 

•Boa,  161,  b. 

•Bou,  lei,  b. 

Boijdp^^ia,  161,  b. 

BarjipoiiiuVt  100,  a. 

Booutch,  161,  b. 

Rrrnrian  Ccmrtitutioii,  161,  U 

■Bonus,  162,  b. 

Honitrdpxii'Oi,  161,  b. 

•Bolbui,lB2,  b. 

Bo,\/{,  823,  b. 

BwXoKOKta,  839,  a. 

Bo}itiv\toi,  163,  a. 

Oomliycinum,  875,  b* 

*Bombylju«,  163,  a. 

Bombj-i,  875,  b. 

BiA>ii6s,  76,  b. 

Bona,  163,  a. 

Bona  Onduca,  164,  a> 

Bona  Fides,  164,  b. 

Bona  Rnpta,  164,  b ;  M4,  a. 

Buua  Vacantia,  165,  a. 

'Bonaaua,  166,  b. 

Donorum  Ceiaio,  105,  a. 

fionorum  CoUatio,  Iw,  b. 

Bonoram  Emtio  at  Emtor,  109, 

b. 
nonomm  Foiaeaaio,  105,  b. 
Bononim  Vi  Rajitonim  Actio, 

164,  b ;  464,  a. 
Booki,  987,  b. 
BookaeUer,  158,  a. 
Boota,  316,  b. 
BoiSkii,  167,  b. 

Boouffiiof  or  Bopucu6it  167,  b. 
•Boa,  160,  b. 
•Boanaa,  166,  b. 
•Boa  Marinua,  167,  a. 
•BoatiTchitaa,  100,  b. 
Bterpaxod  ^I<  l>- 
Borovo/iavrcia,  370,  a. 
Bottomtjr,  945,  b ;  948,  a. 
Botulua,  107,  h. 
BoMii,  31,  a, 
BouXi),  168,  a. 
BouXcOiTEUf  Ypaf6t  171,  a. 
Bou^tur^piov,  170,  b 
Bov0^v(a,  303,  a. 
BovipSvQtf  303,  a. 
Bow,  80,  a. 
Boxing,  8S3,  b. 
Bpottit,  33,  a. 
Bpattvra/,  33,  a. 
Braca  or  Braces,  171,  a 
Brachiale,  90,  b. 
Branchidc,  690,  a. 
BpaatStia,  172,  a. 
Braaa,  29,  a. 
•Brawica,  173,  a. 
•Brathe,  172,  b. 
Bpavpwvia,  173,  b. 
BraaUbat,  374,  a ;  343,  b ;  S4S, 

a. 
BraTiaiiam,  173,  b. 
BreTiarium  Aluicianum,  1"S, 

b. 
Bribery  (Greek),  339,  a. 
Briliarf  (Roman),  46,  a. 
Bricka,  567,  b. 
Brid&e,  173,  a. 
Bridln,  459,  a. 
•Bromoa,  176,  a. 
BpovrtioK,  969,  ">. 
Bronze,  170,  a. 
Broocb,  438,  b. 
•Bracua,  179,  a. 
•Bryon,  179,  a. 
•Bryonia,  179,  b 
•Bub-Uia,  179,  b. 
liigXoi,  587,  b. 
Ilucciaa,  180,  a. 
Burcinator,  38,  a ,  180,  b 
Bucco,  119,  a. 
•Buceraa,  180,  b. 
*Buglona,  181,  a 
il*)8 


Bulla,   e.,  a. 
•Bamamma,  181,  b. 
■Bnniaa,  181,  b. 
'Bunion,  181,  b. 
•Bnpraatii,  181,  b. 
Burial,  496,  »;  400,  a. 
Burii,  79,  a;  79, b. 
Bimos,  183jji. 
Buatirapi,  183,  a. 
Bnataaris,  183,  a. 
Boalnarii,  183,  a. 
Bnatn^^  181,  b. 
•Butlar,  183,  a. 
•Butyram,  183,  a. 
Bnzoni,  183,  a. 
•Boztis,  183,  a. 
•Byblua,  183,  b. 
Byaaua,  183,  b. 

C^  K.,  X. 
KaStlpta,  183,  a. 
•CacaUa,  184,  a. 
KoJciTyop/ar  ilKt/t  184,  a. 
KoiTOAoyfaf  d/n;,  184,  b. 
KaKOTi-xymtf  itiajf  184,  b. 
Kiitacis,  184,  b. 
•Cactus,  185,  a. 
•Cadmaia,  185,  b. 
•Cocabum  Vinum,  160,  a. 
•Ccpa,  180,  b. 
<^tra,  339,  b. 
Kaiiani,  189,  a. 
KdSas,  54,  b :  180,  a. 
Cadnceator,  180,  a 
Caduceus,  185,  b 
Cadncnm,  104,  a 
Cadns,  186,  a. 
CcciliaLaida  OnaoTibua,981, 

b. 
Cncilia  Lex  de  Vectigalibaa, 

581,  b  :  794,  b. 
Cscilia  Didia  Lex,  983,  a. 
Calatura,  179,  a. 
Ca^laba,  950,  b. 
Calia  Lex,  943,  b. 
Cslibatna,  950,  b. 
Cerimooia,  843,  a. 
Caritnm  Tabula  180,  b. 
Cssariea,  391,  b. 
KaiiSas,  337,  b. 
Kai'civ,  490,  b. 
•Calamintha,  187,  a. 
Calamiatrom,  187,  a. 
lUAn/iof,  763,  b. 
•Ki£Xa/io{  'Apufianc^,  187,  a. 
*KiXaiio:  ^pafiit-nK,  167,  a. 
•K<fXa;xo(  avXirrirdf,  187,  a. 
*KffAa^of  h  vaffT^,  187,  a. 
•KoXa^o;  h  'lyiiKi(,  187,  a. 
Calamui,  187,  a  :  847,  b. 
Calantica,  187,  b. 
Calathiicai,  188,  a. 
Calathui,  188,  a. 
Calcar,  188,  b. 
Calceua,  1^  b. 
Calceamen,  188,  b. 
Calceamentum,  188,  b 
Calculator,  190,  a. 
Calculi,  190,  a. 
Calda,  301,  b. 
Caldarium,  149,  a. 
Calenda,  IM,  b. 
C^alendar  (Greek),  190,  a. 
Calendar  (Roman),  191,  a. 
Calendarinm,  197,  a ;  433,  a. 
Calida,  301,  b. 
•Calidris,  903,  a. 
Caliga,  303,  a. 
Calix,  335,  b. 
KoAXiy^wia,  970,  a. 
KoXXiiptiv,  369,  b. 
KaXAiarua,  303,  bw 
•Callyonymua,  303,  b. 
KaXo&inTt,  454,  a. 
KaX(^ia,  894,  a. 
KiiXiii,  894,  a. 
Calonea,  SOS,  b. 
KoMxenc,  490,  a. 
K/iXox,  843,  a. 
Calpamia  Lex  de  Ambitn,  40, 

b. 
Calpnraia  Lex  de  Repetnndia, 

833,  b. 
Calvatica,  187,  b. 
KaAiiJac,  703,  b. 
Calumnia,  303,  a. 
CalumniB  Judicium,  303,  b. 
Calumnia  Jusjurandnm,  303,  b. 
KaXiitrrpo,  1037,  a. 
Calx,  399,  a 


Camara,  303,  b. 
Kd^a(,  488,  b. 
•Camelopardalia,  SOS,  b 
•Camelua,  304,  a. 
Camera,  303,  b. 
Cameoa,  800,  a. 
CamiUua,313,b;0t9,a. 
Caminua,  531,  a. 
Kjiiumit  490,  a. 
•Cammaroa,  304,  b. 
Camp,  330,  a. 
Campeatre,  304,  b. 
CampidoctoTca,  304,  b. 
SnuXTiift,  909,  b. 
Caiapni  Martina,  304,  b. 
Campoa  Scale  ratna,  309,  a. 
K(<ra<o;  or  Ki'nv&x,  309,  b. 
Canalioola,  309,  b. 
Oinalia,  309,  b. 
UoaOim,  305,  b. 
•Cancamon,  307,  b. 
Cancelli,  254,  b. 
Candela,  300,  a. 
C^delabnim,  300,  a. 
Candidarii,  780,  a. 
Candidati  Principia,  639,  a. 
Oindidatua,  40,  a ;  967,  a. 
Candle,  300,  a. 
Candleatick,  200,  a. 
Ka'vjir;,  307,  a. 
Kif  vxov,  307,  a. 
CanephoToa,  307,  a. 
•CauM,  307,  b. 
Caniatrum,  307,  a. 
•Cannabis,  306,  a. 
Kavuy,  833,  b  ;  955,  a. 
•Cantbaria,  308,  b. 
•Cantharua,  II.,  III.,  308,  b. 
Canthama,  308,  b. 
THavBfiha,  378,  b. 
CantbUB,  331,  b. 
CanIicuffl,SOe,  b. 
Canrasaioff,  40,  a. 
Caaaleia  Lex,  582,  a. 
Kaai^ciov.  336,  a. 
Ki(intXi)s,336,  a;  403,  a. 
•Caper,  309,  a. 
•Caphun,  309,  b. 
Capillus,  291,  b. 
Capistnim,  309,  b. 
Capital  (of  colnmns),  389,  a. 
Capita  Cenai,  313,  a  ;  VK,  a. 
Capitia  Demioutio,  313,  a. 
Capitia  Minutio,  313,  a. 
Capitolint,  000,  b. 
(^pitolini  Ludi,  600,  b 
Capitolium,  310,  a. 
•Capnioa,  310,  b. 
Kairvoj^m;,  915,  b. 
Katrvo^avne/a,  309,  b. 
•Capparis,  311,  a. 
•Capra,  311,  a. 
•Caprea,  311,  a. 
•Caprificatio,  311,  a. 
•Capiilicus,  211,  a. 
Caprona,  2gi,b. 
•Ctepnie,  211,  a. 
Capaa,211,  b. 
Capaarii,  31 1,  b. 
Capsula,  211,  b. 
Captio,  790,  b. 
Capulum,  459,  b  ;  570  a. 
Capulus,  211,  b. 
Caput,  213,  a. 
Caput  Extorum,  313,  ' 
Caput  Foicinum,  337    i. 
•Carabns,  313,  b. 
CaraeaUa,  212,  b. 
•Carbunculaa,  313,  a 
Career,  313,  a. 
Caicarea,  294,  a. 
•Carchariaa,  213,  b. 
Carcheainm,  314,  a. 
•Carcininm,  314,  a. 
•Canrinoa,  314,  b. 
•Caidamone,  314, 1 
•Cardamomum,  314,  b. 
•Cnrdamum,  319,  a. 
Caido,  319,  a. 
Cardp,36,b. 
•Carduelia,  319,  \ 
•Catdvua,  319. 1 
Carenom,  1091,  i. 
'Caienm,  310,  a. 
•Canx,  310,  a. 
•Caria,  316,  a. 
Carmen  Secnlaie,  003,  b 
Carmentalia,  216,  a. 
Kopvcin,  216,  b. 
Canifex,  217,  a. 


•Oat«a.3n,a 
Koaaoia,  89*,  a. 
Carpeatom,  3X7,  a. 
•Carpeaiom,  317,  k 
Carpet,  991,  a. 
•Catpinaa,  317,  b. 
Kap»>  &>  7,317,  k 
Caiptor,  3ii,  b. 
Caiiago,  318,  a 
Cairaca,S18,a 
CaiTna,2l7,  b 
Kap«a,  218,  a. 
Kapixin'c,  218,  a, 
Caryatia,  218,  a. 
•Caryon.  218,  i 
•CaryaphyUoa  218,  i 
*Caaia,  218,  b. 
Caaaia  Lex,  683,  a. 
Caaaia  Amna  L«,  982  a 
Caaaia  TaUUaria  Lex,  tO,  a 
Caaaia  Tatcntia  Fraaanaa 

Lex,  982,  a. 
Caaaia,  400,  a ;  816.  b 
•Caatanea,  218,  b. 
CaateUum  Aqna,  319.  a. 
•Castor,  330,  a. 
C;aatra,320,  a. 
Caatrenae  Pecn1iaa^741a. 
Caatrenais  Cor(iBa,Sll,a 
KordtXwa,  894.  b 
KaraSMt/MTa^  393,  a. 
KaraAirmf,  716,  b. 
Komxciporona,  239,  a. 
Karaviwfiara,  882,  Ik. 
KaracAirffia,  384,  a. 
Karaywyio,  96,  b. 
Karayuyiov,  236,  a. 
C^tagiapba,  702,  a. 
Karatrv{,  400.  a. 
KaraAoyos,  333,  a. 
KaroAiJffcw;  Ft?  A4aav  yvM 

323.  b. 
KiiTifAwns,296.  a;  614,h. 
•Catananka,  333,  bi 
Kartnrupcr^pia,  SSS,  k 
KararAnyt,  968,  b. 
KaroircAricil,  968,  b 
KaroWraaiaa.  1036^ « 
Catapbmcii,  333,  b. 
Cattpirater,  333,  b. 
Catapulta.  968,  h. 
CaUracta,  2*4,  a. 
'Cataiactea,  XM,  b 
Karaacorik  yp«(M,  33i  b 
Cataair,  886,  a. 
Karovrpw^iara,  891,  a 
Kamro/iat,  968,  a 
Kanryafa'a,  ^^,  a. 
KaT^aaof ,  930,  a. 
Cateia,  334,  b. 
Catella,3S4,b 
Catena,  334,  b. 
Kartyyv^v,  356,  b. 
Caterrani,  470,  b. 
Kaflapvi;,  004,  a. 
Cathedia,  339,  a. 
KoOcrtp,  833,  a. 
KMsJef,  970,  a. 
Catillna,  019, 1). 
•Catoblapaa,  SI},  a. 
Karvxfi>$,  990,  a. 
•Catocbitia,  339,  b. 
Knruvte),  790,  a. 
KarHVaxo^MaM,  1003;  k 
KaVorrpoa,  006,  a. 
Karop^miv,  490,  b 
KtfrpiM;,  339,  b. 
(^Tadiom,  910,  b. 
•OanealiB.SU,bL 
CaToa,  906.  a 
Cavere,  337,  a. 
Can  Menaia,  191,  a :  Id,  a 
Caapo,  330,  a ;  633,  a. 
Cannona,  396,  a. 
Cauaa  Probaiio,  301,  b ;  743 
Causia,  330,  b. 
CanaiK,j090,b. 
KoSfftf,  704,  a. 
Kmrlifin,  343,  b ;  7M,  a 
Cantio,  337,  a. 
Cautio  Mnciaaa,  337,  a. 
Carum  JEdinm,  910,  b. 
Kuijac,  237,  b. 
•Ceblepyria,  237,  b. 
Cedit  diea,  979,  a,  b. 
•Cedrua,  3r,  b. 
Kticpc^aXa;,  187,  b. 
Ceilinga,  930,  b. 
Kcipia,  973,  a. 
•O'latnim,  339^  a. 
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C«IMM,  Itt  •. 

Cvlanun  Tniniikiu,  W%  *. 
KA<K.  ass,  b. 
KcA<wrrjf{,  TM,  b. 
C«Ua,  sas,  a ;  958,  b 
Cellaritu,  128,  b. 
C«lt,  373,  a. 
'Concbria,  938,  b. 
•Cencbroa,  US,  b. 
CanoUpbimn,  SS8,  b 
Ceaaar,  l(ns,b. 
Censen,  871,  a. 
Canaiti,  803,  a. 
Cenaorea,  339,  a. 
Cenaotia  Nota,  0C4,  b. 
Canaiu,  S39,  b  ;  BIS,  a 
*C«nUuna,  S30,  a. 
Cantaaima,  103S,  b. 
CenteainuB  Uaaiv,  946,  b. 
Canteaimatio,  340,  b. 
•Cantiiioaa,  330,  a. 
*Cantrite,  330,  a. 
*CaDtnimyiThme,  330,  b. 
Cantumviri,  230,  b. 
Canturia,  331.  b  ;  390,  a. 
Cantnriata    Comitia,  399,   b , 

1007,  a. 
Cantnho,  331,  b. 
CentuBaii,  111,  a. 
•Cepaa,  333,  a. 
Kirmia  6»pa,  SIS,  b. 
■Capbalui,  333,  a. 
•Capban,  333,  b. 
Kilios,  310,  b. 
'Ceppboa,  333,  b. 
Cera,  944,  a ;  8S3.  b. 
•CetacbatM,  333,  b. 
Cam,  704.  a. 
Ktpa/a,  03,  a. 
mtpautit,  439,  a. 
KuMffiiov,  439,  a. 
KW°s>  313,  a  ;  439,  a  ;  9S3,  a. 
Ktpas,  63,  a  ;  87,  a ;  391,  b  i 

638,  b. 
'Catutei,  333,  b. 
'Cecaaoa,  333,  b. 
•C«nti«,  333,  a. 
('«nta  Tabulr,  944,  b 
Kcparfov.  1003,  a. 
"Caraunion,  333,  a. 
KcpalSts.  908,  a. 
•Garcia,  333,  a. 
Kcfxls,  933,  a. 
•Canopitheciu,  333,  a 
Ganaba,  333,  a. 
Ccaiiaia,  333,  a. 
*Cannaia,  333,  li. 
*Cerintba,  334,  a. 
Cerneia  Hereditatem,  498,  a. 
Kigpaypa^ia,  703,  b ;  704,  b. 
Caroma,  334,  a. 
KcpoDxoi,  804,  a. 
Cmtaman,  ll9,b. 
CaitJ,  Incarti  Actio,  334,  a. 
KiTpucuov,  185,  b. 
KiTP^xuv,  185,  b. 
Orncbi,  334,  a. 
•Cenuaa,  334,  b. 
•Carrlus,  334,  b. 
*Ceryi,  334,  b. 
K<!pii(,  334,  b. 
Ceaiio  Bononiin,  169,  a. 
Cenia  in  Jure,  997,  b. 
Ceatioa  Fona,  174,  b. 
Caatnini,  703,  b ;  704,  b. 
'Ceatnim,  334,  b. 
Ceatoa,  334,  b. 
Cetia  or  C»tn,  339,  b. 
Kar,3a3,a. 
Cbain,  234,  b. 
Xo/nt,  291,  a. 
•Cbalbana,  238,  a. 
•Cbalcanthoa,  330,  a. 
XoAictia,  330,  a. 
Z4Amov,  317,  b. 
Chalcidium,  330,  a. 
'CbalciB,  330,  b. 
ZoAxioina,  330,  b. 
XaAnirfi4;,  940,  a. 
•Cbalcitii,  337,  a. 
•OhalcophonOB,  337,  b. 
>Cbaloaa,  337,  a. 
XaXx6s,  39,  a ;  39,  b. 

Cbalcoamaracdas,  tST,  b. 
XoXjcoBc,  30,  a. 
XaX»4(,49S,s. 
•Chalrba,3»,b. 
•Chamcacta,  338,  a. 
•Cbamadr;!,  338,  a. 

Ch  mw»raiii«,  338,  a. 


•CbaniBlioD,  338,  a. 

•Cbamaraelon,  338,  b 

'Chamapitjra,  338,  b. 

•Chamebea,  338,  b. 

XaiKdni,  973,  b. 

Xafieivioift  979,  b. 

Xipcutts,  1034,  a. 

•Cbaradrini,  938,  b. 

Cbuiol,  199,b;  331,  a;  430, b. 

Cbariatia,  338,  b. 

Xapiivioi  KXIitMts,  M9,  a. 

Cbarta,  988,  a. 

Xcipex/iarcTot',  619,  a. 

Xufilurit  Xtniy,  340,  b. 

Xcipdyiu^cnr,  340,  b  ;  937,  b. 

Xafiiuucrpar,  344,  a  ;  019,  a. 

Cbaironomia,  239,  a. 

XufOTevtly,  339,  a. 

XctporovjTTot,  81 ,  b. 

Xcipontla,  339,  a  ;  380,  a. 

XfXi jitwa,  339,  a. 

•ChalidODiam,  338,  b. 

•Chalidoa,  938,  b. 

•Chalona,  938,  b. 

XiXcivir,609,b:  969,  b. 

XiXvs,  005,  b. 

XiHiit,  239,  a. 

•Cbanalopei,  339,  b. 

Cbaniacui,  339,  b. 

•Chenopodium,  339,  b. 

Xi^iCov,  339,b. 

Ximitl/,  239,  b. 

•CbamiUf ,  240,  a. 

X>;ui»or^ii',  495,  a. 

•Chersvdrus,  240,  a. 

*Chia  Term.  240,  a. 

XiXMOxia.fOO,  n. 

Cli  n.iieys,515,  b;  S31,  a. 

Cliirjiuaxium,  240,  a. 

Cluridota,  240,  b. 

Chjrographuni,  240,  b. 

Chirurgia,  241,  a. 

Chisel,  373,  a. 

XlTiiv,  1022,  b. 

"     'A^0i«a(rxaXof,  1034,a, 
"     Xiipiiuris,  1024,  a. 
"     'Erepo/ju{rxaXo(,1034,a« 
"     Sxitrrtf,  1023,  a. 
"     ^ToXiOijiTii,  1024,  a. 

Xinifla,  344,  a. 

Xiriivuv,  1033,  b  ;  1034,  a. 

XituWmos,  1033,  b ;  1034,  a. 

Xiwv,  698,  b. 

•Cbiain  Mannor,  344,  a. 

•Chiam  Vinam,  344,  b. 

XXaivii,96l,a;  973,*;  718, b. 

XXaimn,  718,  b. 

XXmlltov,  718,  b. 

XXavls,  718,  b. 

XXarlcam,  718,  b. 

CUamn,  344,  b. 

XAi&u,  391,  b. 

XXi j<iy,  99,  b. 

XXitna,  949,  b. 

XXoiii,  949,  b. 

•Chloraiu,  349,  b. 

•Cbloria,  340,  >. 

Xoal,  498,  b. 

Xaovoi,  490,  b. 

X<Sc;,  364,  b. 

Xscil;,  348,  a. 

XoiviWr,  331,  a, 

Xoivi^  346,  a. 

Xoip^vaf,  819,  a. 

*Xoipof  TtoTofuoSt  ^40,  a. 

Xa/ia,  497,  a. 

Choiagia,  340,  a. 

Chongna,  946,  a. 

Xttpti  OIkoUvtcsj  969,  a. 

X«ii<m  dtim,  340,  b. 

Chonia,  340,  b. 

X(i8;,948,a. 

Xp&m;  ilim,  348,  a. 

Xfn'iat'  U9,  a. 

JipilviiaXtYta,  369,  a. 

Xpqai^ptov,  087,  b. 

XfSXjur,  700,  a. 

•Cbomia,  948,  b. 

XpvffiiinTrof,  881,  a. 

Xpoa^,  138,  a. 

•ChiTialii,  948,  b. 

'ChiTaaiithamain,  948,  b. 

'Cbrjraalectnim,  348,  b. 

•CbiTaaleeuna,  948,  b. 

Cbiyaendata,  348,  b. 

•CliiTailaa,  348,  b. 

*Cbi]raitia,  149,  a. 

•CbrjraocoUa,  349,  a. 

-•CbiTaocoma,  349,  a. 
Obiiraolitbaa,  949,  a. 


•Chiyaomalam,  949,  a. 

•Chijiopis,  349,  a. 

*Ch>7wpbria,  349,  a. 

•CbiyBopraaiua  Lapia,  940,  b 

Xe6na,  349,  b. 

Xiirpa,  390,  a ;  677,  b. 

X^rpoi,  364,  b. 

Ki&dr^f,  81,  a. 

•Cicada,  390,  a. 

*Cici,  390,  b. 

K/n»of,  391,  b. 

Cidarii,  981,  a. 

Cider,  1054,  b. 

CUicinm,  350,  b. 

Cilliba,  033,  b. 

•Cimex,  390,  b. 

•CiraoUa  Tarn,  391,  a. 

'Ciurs,  391,  a. 

Cincia  Lex,  39],  a. 

Cincinnus,  391,  b. 

Cinctns,  1034,  b. 

Cinctoa  Gabinoa,  987,  a. 

CiDgulam,  1073,  a. 

Cinerarioa,  187,  a. 

Cinerea,  400,  a. 

Cmiflo,  187,  a. 

'Cinnabaria,  391,  b. 

•Cinnamomum,  399,  a. 

Kfur,  988,  a. 

Kiovc;,  497,  b. 

Cippoa,  393,  a. 

Circenaea  Ludi,  399,  b. 

Ciroiani,  293,  b. 

Circitorei,  3^,  b. 

Circuitorea,  933,  b. 

Cinnimlitio,  709,  a. 

CircumlaTto,  44,  b. 

CircomTallation,  1034,  b. 

Citcna,  393,  b. 

•Ciri«,397,a. 

Cirrua,  391,  b. 

•Cininm,  397,  a. 

•Cia,  297,  a. 

Ciaium,  997,  a. 

•Ciaaa,  397,  a. 

•Ciiaaria,  397,  a. 

•Ciiaoa,  397,  a. 

Ciata,  397,  a ;  901,  h 

•Ciathna,  398,  a. 

Ciitopboroi,  398,  a. 

Cilbara,  009,  b. 

meafii.  609,  b. 

Ki9api|>^a,  838,  a. 

Citizanahip  (Greek),  398,  b. 

Citizenahip  (Romaa),  960,  b. 

•Citnu,  398,  a. 

Civica  Corona,  310,  a, 

CiTile  Jna,  S99,  b. 

Civilis  Actio,  17,  b. 

Ciria,  361,  a. 

CiviUa  (Greek),  398,  b. 

CiTitaa  (Roman),  360,  b. 

Claadestina  PoeHaiio,  944,  a. 

Clatigatio,  438,  a. 

KXapdrai,  316,  b. 

Clanea,  396,  a. 

Cluaica  Ckirona,  310,  b. 

Claaaicum,  309,  a. 

Clathri,  921,  a. 

Claudia  Lex,  583,  a. 

ClaTarium,  363,  b. 

ClaTia,  203,  a. 

Clauatra,  536,  a. 

Clann,  363,  a. 

Clavua  Annalia,  963,  b. 

Ciavqa  Gabemacnli,  363,  b. 

Clami  Anguacua,  365,  a. 

Clana  Latui,  364,  a. 

SXftioiSxoi,  959,  a. 

lUaJevxoi,  959,  a. 

■KXtls,  363,  a. 

KAuSpw,  936,  a. 

•Clematia,  369,  b. 

Clepajrdra,  906,  b. 

Clerk*  (Atbanian),  169,  b ;  479, 

a. 
K>Mov<iie;,  499,  a. 
K>%w$,  499,  a. 
K>J7fwax/a,  369,  b. 
KAiTfwirxoi,  369,  b. 
KXiTTilpi;,  366,  b. 
ClibaDaiii,  333,  b. 
KXffdves,  490,  a. 
Clieni,  307,  a. 
Clientela,  307,  a. 
KX/iia^  834,  a  ;  856,  b ,  9S9,  b. 
KXA^,  344,  a  ;  570,  >  ;  572,  a. 
KXuidtov,  970,  a. 
•Clinopodinm,  368,  a. 
Clijieul,  368,  a 


ClitaUa,  369,  b 
Cloaca,  369,  b. 
Cloacanam,  270,  a. 
Cloacamm  Curatoica,  370,  a 
Clocki,  508,  a. 
ClodiB  Legea,  583,  a 
KAoTrjf  itini  270,  a 
•Clymenon,  270,  b. 
•Clupea,  270,  b. 
•CIcorum,  2T0,  b. 
Kva^zii,  453,  a. 
Kl'<i'foi,gS9,  b. 
K)'^^(ii,  331,  b. 
Kl  riiiii,  676,  b. 
Kk'i0aXo»',  573,  a. 
•Cnicm,  270,  b. 
Knife,  327,  a. 

Knight!!  (Athenian),  S3V, » 
Knights  (Roman),  414,  b. 
•Cnipologus,  271,  a. 
•Cnips,  271,  a. 
Kn(x;kcrs,  526,  b. 
Coa  Vcstis,  271.  a. 
Coactor,  271,  a;  1035,  » 
•Cocalis,  271,  a. 
•Coccmn,  271,  b. 
•Coccygea,  271,  b. 
•Coccymelea,  371,  b. 
♦CoocTi,  27I,b. 
•Cocoones,  371,  b. 
•Cobblea,  371,  b. 
Cocblea,  379,  a. 
Cochlear,  379,  b. 
KexXiiipiiw,  979.  b 
Codex,  373,  b. 
Codex  Gregoriaaaa  and  Hal 

mogenianua,  373,  b. 
Codex  Jastimaneoi,  373,  a. 
Codex  Tbeodoaianoa,  373,  U 
Codicilli,  969,  >. 
KiHioii,  972,  a. 
Kiiauv,  983,  b. 
K(i£a,  973,  a. 

Calia  or  Cslia  Lex,  943,  *^ 
Cocmptio,  023,  b. 
C:<sna,  374,  a. 
CoBnaculum,  916,  a. 
C(Bnatio,  376,  a. 
Ccenatoria,  376,  a ;  940,  a 
Coffin,  496,  b;  460,  a. 
Cognati,  977,  a. 
Cognatio,  877,  a. 
Cognitor,  19,  a  ;  19,  a 
Cognitona  Ezoeptio,  19,  a 
Cognomen,  061,  a. 
Cohere*,  497,  b. 
Cohora,  104,  a.' 
KoiXev,  968,  a. 
Koiruvcf,  914,  b. 
•Coix,  378,  a. 
KiiXii»;,  733,  a. 
Ku>X<i<p6-ai,  950,  b. 
•Colchicnra,  278,  a. 
KoXiif,  478,  a. 
Collatio  Bonorum,  169,  b. 
CoUego,  378,  a  ;  1064,  a. 
CoUegetarii,  973,  b. 
Collegiati,  1064,  a. 
Collegium,  278,  a  ;  1064,  a. 
KiWrici!,  178,  a. 
KoXAv^iirriff,  30,  a. 
KiXkvSos,  30,  a. 
Ckilobium,  1034,  a. 
•Colocaaia,  379,  a. 
•Colocynthe,  379,  b. 
•Colocynthia,  379^  b. 
•Coliaa,  379,  b. 
KoXwnif,  497,  a. 
Coloni,  801,  a. 
Colonia,  379,  b. 
Colony  (Roman),  379,  b 
Colony  (Greek),  384,  a 
Colore*,  389,  a. 
Coloasicotera,  987,  *. 
Coloasui,  387,  a. 
•Colotet,  287,  b. 
•Coroutaa,  287,  b. 
K4Xn>(,  1033,  b. 
•C^olnber,  387,  b. 
•Columba,  387,  b. 
Colam,  387,  b. 
Columbariam,  387,  b. 
Calll.iui.  388,  a. 
Colnmna,  388,  a. 
Columna  Roetrata  390,  b 
Coins,  464,  b. 
Coma,  391,  a. 
•Comania,  394,  a. 
•Combretuin,  294.  a 
Combs,  748  a. 
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&i)iui,  X9I,  a. 

>Caaiii,  394.  *. 

Comedy,  3W,  h. 

Cornel,  IM,  a. 

Comminatio,  3M,  a. 

Comitia,  SM,  b. 

Comitia    CcDtariata,    MS,  b; 

lOOT,  a. 
Comitia  Cariata,  SM,  b. 
Comitia  Tributa   SS4.  b ;  S97, 

b:  lOOS  a. 
Commeatua.  3U6,  a. 
Commeadationea    Mortaonun, 

443,  b. 
Commentarienaii,  906,  a. 
Coomentarii    Saeronim,  701, 

a. 
Commentariam,  tfl6,  a 
CommeDtariiu,  S98,  a. 
Commareium,  961,  a. 
Commiaaoria  Lex,  296,  a. 
Conuniaaam,  998,  a. 
Commixtio,  303,  a. 
Commodana,  296,  b, 
Commodatarina,  296,  b. 
Cooimodati  Actio,  996,  b. 
Commodatam,  99S,  b. 
Kaiifit,  995,  a. 
Coma  Qui    Diridundo    Actio, 

296,  b. 
Comoalia,  298,  b. 
Comadjr  (Gieek),  299,  a. 
Comedr  (Italian),  300,  a. 
Kuiii^la,  296,  h. 
KHiios,  24«,  b ;  298,  b  i  147,  b. 
Compaai,  259,  b. 
Compeniatio,  301,  a. 
Compenindinatio,  550,  b. 
Comperendini  Die*,  369,  b. 
Compitalia,  301,  a. 
Compitalicii  Ludi,  301,  a. 
Competitor,  46,  a. 
Complurium,  516,  b. 
Compromlaaam,  551,  b. 
Concamerata  Sadatio,  149,  a. 
CoDceptina  Feri»,  435,  b. 
Concha,  301,  b. 
*Concha.  301,  b. 
'Conchjllam,  301,b. 
Conciliabulum,  382,  b. 
Conciliaril,  116,  a. 
Concio,  1006,  b. 
CoDoubina  (Greek),  301,  b. 
Conoubina  (Roman),  302,  a, 
Ccncobinataa,  802,  a. 
CoDdemnatio,  19,  b;  551,  a. 
Coodiclio,  16,  b*. 
ConditiTum,  303,  b. 
Condltohiim,  302,  a. 
Conditam,  1053,  b. 
Coodttctio,  595,  a. 
Cosidoctor,  595,  a, 
K^ylv)u)f,  763,  b. 
(>>ndas,  238,  b. 
Vuivuov,  394,  b. 
•Coneion,  302,  b. 
Confaneatio,  023,  b. 
Confeaaoria  Actio,  302,  a. 
Confaaio,  303,  a. 
•Conner,  303,  b. 
Con^ariam,  303,  b. 
Congioa,  304.  .i ;  889,  b. 
Konins,  736,  a. 
Kmimitt,  1002,  b. 
CoDjarati,  1099,  b. 
Cottjuiatio,  1029,  b. 
(^onnabium,  622,  a,  b. 
Kw>o)rci»,  3(M,  a. 
Coaopenm,  304,  a. 
*Coiiopa,  304,  a. 
Coaqaiiitorei,  304,  a. 
Conaaogninei,  277,  a ;  499,  b. 
Conacripti,  865,  a. 
Conaecrmtio.  72,  a ;  532,  a. 
t^onaeniaa,  675,  a, 
Cooailiarii,  306,  b. 
Conailium,  306,  b, 
Conaiatorium,  817,  b. 
Conaobrina,  277,  b. 
Conaobrinos,  277,  b. 
ConapoKJor,  541,  b, 
Conatitationea,  304,  b. 
Conaualia,  304,  b. 
Cooaol,  305,  a. 
CoiwiAi,  558,  a. 
Cooaultorea,  558,  a. 
Conteatari,  594,  a. 
CoDtractni,  672,  b  ,  675,  b 
C^trorenia,  551,  b. 
CoDiubcmalea,  3**.  a. 
UIO         ' 


Qmtubamiiui,  309,  a ;  S06,  a ; 

883,  a. 
Contni,  366,  a ;  893,  b. 
Conventio  in  Manum,  692,  a; 

623,  a. 
Conventionea,  675,  a. 
Ck>nTentna,  306,  b  ;   813,  b; 

814,  a. 
CooTieium,  539,  a. 
ConriTiam,  938,  b  ;  940,  >. 
*ConTolTUlue,  306,  b. 

Kiyl  Siiirai,,  396,  a. 
'Conyzn,  307,  a. 
Cooks,  344,  l>. 
Co-optari,  279,  a. 
Co-optalii),  790,  b. 
Koruyov,  642,  b. 
Ki^Tii,,  211.  b;  893,  a. 
KoTTUv,  527,  b. 
Cophinus,  307,  a. 
KojTit,  521,  b. 
•U'lracmus,  307,  a. 
'CoraUium,  307,  a. 
•Conllia,  307,  a. 
*Conuc,  307,  b. 
Kipal,  596,  b. 
Oorbicula,  307,  b. 
On-bia,  307,  b. 
Corbits,  308,  a. 
Ojrbala,  307,  b. 
'Corcborua,  306,  a. 
ConUie,  694,  a. 

K4pM.  *»»'  *>■ 
•Cordylua,  306,  a. 
*Coriandram,  306,  a. 
Kapit4/a  tSpn,  503,  a. 
Kimy0i&ai$at,  503,  a 
•Ck>iia,30e,  b. 

Cornelia  Lex  Agraria,  589,  a. 
"         deFaljii,498.a,b. 
"         de  Injuriii,  539,  a. 
*'  Jtidicioria,  553,  a. 

"  Majeatatii,609,b. 

"  Nanimaria,438,b, 

"  de    Ptuicriptione 

at  Proaonptis,  812,  a. 

"         de      Saceidotiia, 
790,  b. 

**         de  Sicariifl  et  Ve- 
neficia,  306,  a. 

"         Snmtnaria,  934,b. 
**         Teitamentaria, 
498,  b. 

**  Uneiaria,  589,  b. 

Cornelia  Bnbia  ].ex  de  Ambi- 

tu,  589,  b. 
Cornelia  Fulfil  Lex  de  Ambi- 

to,  46,  b. 
Cornicinea,  98,  a. 
Comn,  309,  a. 

Corana,  62,  a  ;  588,  b  ;  606,  b. 
Corooa,  309,  b. 

**      Caatreoaia,  311,  a. 
"      CiTica,  310,  a. 
»      Clauiia,  310,  b. 
**      ConTirialii,  312,  b. 
'•      Etruica,  313,  a. 
"      Fnnebria,  319,  b. 
**      Lemniacata,  313,  a. 
"     Longa,  313,  a. 
"      Maralia,311,i. 
"      Natalitia,  313,  a. 
"      NaTalia,  316,  b. 
"      Nnptialia,  313,  a. 
•<       Obaidionalia,  309,  b. 
"      Oleagina,  312,  a. 
"      OTalii,311,  b. 
'•      Paetilii,  313,  a. 
"      Pampinea,  313,  b. 
"      Plectilia,  313,  a. 
"     ]Udiata,313,b 
"      Roatrata,  3l6,  b. 
"      Sacerdotalia,  312,  b. 
**      Sepnlchralii,  313,  b. 
"      Sutilia,  313,  a. 
"      Tonaa,  313,  b. 
•<     TonaUii,313,b. 
"     Torta,  313,  a. 
"      Triomphalia,  311,  b. 
"      Vallana,311,a. 
Coronarii,  677,  a. 
Kopiivi),  596,b. 
•Corona,  313,  b. 
•Cortmopna,  313,  b. 
Coronix,  413,  b. 
C^rpormti,  278,  a  i  1064,  a. 
Corporatio,  278,  a ;  1064,  a. 
CoTpua.  278,  a. 


Camu  Joria  Ciril:*,  311,  b, 
K4l^v,(^,991,a. 
Correoa,  675,  m. 
Conigia,  47,  a ;  IS(  a. 
'Ck>rn>da,  314,  a. 
Cortina,  314,  a. 
Kopttams,  314,  b. 
KopvCovriK^,  314,  b. 
Kofni6tnneii6tt  314,  b, 
K<i)»nx,  153,  b. 
Kipvutos,  99t,  a ;  114,  K 
Kopini,  748,  b. 
Kepv^fa,  439,  b. 
K<fw<,  466,  a. 
KwparJt,  315,  a. 
Gorma,  314,  b. 
Coiycanm,  153,  b. 
•Corjrlna,  315,  a. 
Corrtoa,  315,  a. 
KOi.  313,  a. 
Coamata,  315,  b. 
Coametea,  483,  a. 
CoametriB,  315,  b. 
Coami,  315,  b. 
Kjocfuirpiat  605,  b. 
•Coaajrpbui,  316,  b. 
*Coatnra,  316,  b. 
Cothamoa,  316,  b. 
Ktfnmi,  663,  b. 
•C^Huica,  M7,  a. 
*Cotaniam  Malnm,  317,  b. 
Korroftiov,  317,  b 
KorrMior,  317,  b 
Kirratas,  317,  b 
•Ck>ttua,  318,  a. 
•Cottyphua,  318,  a. 
Kirnns,  318,  a. 
KoTvX,,,  318,  b. 
Konirria,  318,  a. 
Cotyla,  318,  b. 
•Cotyledon,  318,  b. 
*KovKto^6pov  iMpoVf  316,  b. 
Coaches,  373,  a ;  570,  a. 
Covinarii,  318,  b. 
C^orinoa,  318,  a. 
KNi'oCfjrrf,  6i,  a. 
K.>iptuf,  138,  b. 
Cmvl.  325,  n. 
Kpiifi^arof,  572,  b. 
KMii.  969,  b. 
•C'mngoii,  318,  b. 
•CruiM,  318,  b. 
Kfirivof,  466,  a. 
Crapula,  1053.  b. 
Kji'iaTTiSov,  565,  a. 
*Cnilai,nls.  31S,  b. 
•Cralajgnnon,  319,  a. 
Kpanfp,  319,  a. 
Crates,  319,  b. 
Kptdj'pa,  487,  b. 
Creditor,  675.  a. 
KpfltSaXa.tX.b. 
KpceawXiioi',  607,  b 
KfitomiXiji,  607,  b. 
Crepi,  603,  b. 
CrepidsL,  319,  b. 
Crepidinea,  1043,  a. 
K|»rTi'(,  319,  b. 
Creppi,  603,  b. 
Creta,  955,  a. 
•Creta,  390,  a. 
Cretan  Constlration,  315,  b. 
Cretio  Uereditatia,  498,  a. 
•Ci«x,  390,  a. 
Kplao;,  517,  b ;  533,  a. 
Crimen,  390,  b. 

Crimina  Extraordinaria,  391,  a. 
•Crimnna,  390,  n. 
•Crinantbamnm,  390,  a. 
Crinia,  39  ,  b. 
Kpiif,  99.  b. 
•Crioa,  390,  a. 
Crista,  466,  a. 
KptTcl,  391,  b. 
Kpt9oftaYrtta,  SOO,  b. 
KpuJiTXas,  99l,a. 
Kooni,  953,  b. 
•Crocodilas,  391,  b. 
*KpoK6i(iXof  %uitfaio(,  311,  a, 
•Crocodeiliam,  329,  a. 
Crooota,  319,  b. 
•Crocoltas,  393,  b. 
•Ciocus,  3iB,  a. 
•Croffijon,  399,  b. 
RAjvia,  3tt,  b. 
Crook,  746,  b. 
Craaa,394,  a. 
Kpooosd  443,  b. 
Crouliatria,  SIS,  a 
Crotalnm,  321.  b 


•Crolon,  SM,  a 

Kpovni',  517,  b. 

KpoSjUy  335,  b. 

RpootfUot  335,  K 

Cmwa,  300,  b. 

Cmeifia  «n,  SM,  a 

Kpvirnl,  SIS,  a. 

Kp«xrc/a,  Sis,  a. 

KpvTrta,  SIS,  a. 

Kpvirre/,  SIS.  b 

Cmata.948,b;  3(»  t^ 

Crai,  334,  a. 

Crypta,  3*4,  a. 

Cirptoportieiia,  SM,  a 

•drysulloa,  S14,  b 

Kr(/(,  748,  a. 

Kr4/iar«,  403,  b. 

Claaibiea  Maehiu,  65,  • 

K<aOa{,SM,b. 

Cnbicnlarii,  SM,  b ;  804,  a 

Cabicalooi,  315,  a ;  SI7.  b. 

Katfiar^v  d{  ^ayatpast  3S9,  a 

KvSicniTitptit  Sfi,  a  ;  801,  a 

Ciftitona,  176,  a. 

Cnbit,  315,  a. 

Cnbitu,  SIS,  a. 

Kli(«(,SS5,  a;aM,b. 

Cnboa,  S15,  a. 

KiixXa,  S11,  b, 

KdxA^,  335,  a. 

Cncullna,  315,  a. 

'(^cniAis,  393.  b, 

•Cucarbita,  395,  b. 

Cudo,  395,  b, 

Calcita,  573.  a. 

CnleaB,395,b;  88*,  k. 

•Culei,  325,  bi 

K«Xunf,  717,  a. 

Cnlina,315,  b;  517,  b 

KaA/ff«ir,  315,  b. 

KvAttfciop,  315,  b. 

KiXti,  US,  b. 

CnUaoe.  315,  b. 

Culpa,  316,  a. 

Culpa  Lata,  SIS.  b. 

Cnlpa  LeTia,  396,  b. 

Culpa  Leriaaima,  SM,  ^ 

Cnlter,  327,  a. 

Cultrarius,  337,  a. 

KijiSaXor,  3S5,  b. 

Ki/t&r,  335,  a. 

Cunabola,  534,  a. 

Kwfn.  466,  a. 

KnnTytririv  0brMr,  I0S7,  a 

Cunma,  317,  b ;  966,  a. 

Canieolas,  397.  b. 

•ConiCQlna,  337,  b. 

•Cnnila,  397,  b. 

Cupa,  374,  a  ;  1051,  b 

KiSnAXoo,  51,a. 

'Copressua,  337.  b 

Cora  BoDorum,  399.  b. 
**    Bonoram  Abaantia,SM> 
**    Boooramel  VentnisSil. 

"    Heraditataa,  SM;  b. 

"    Uereditatia  Jaceatia,SM 

"'    Uaram,6M,  b. 

Curatela,  398,  b. 

Cnrator,  336,  a. 

Coratoras,  SS0,  b. 

Alvat  at  Ripafv^ 
SSO,b. 

"       Annans,  390,  b 
**        Aqoamm,  75.  b 
"        Kalendani.  nO,  b 
"       Lodorao^  399,  b. 
"       Oparum      Poiiliea 
nun.  390,  b. 

"  Re^onnm,  390,  b. 
**  Reipnbline,  330.  a 
*•        Viaraa^  1043,  b. 

Kwftatla.  778,  b  ■  980.  b. 

Ktiius.  131,  b 

Curia,  330,  a. 

Coria,  330,  a. 

Corialea,  Ml,  b. 

Canati  Cnmtja,  194,  b 

Curio,  330,  a. 

Curio  Maximua,  SKL  a :  781,  • 

Ktpit,  330,  h. 

•Corma,  331.  a. 

Curaocva.  331,  a. 

Curaua,  156,  a. 

•Camca,  331,  a. 

Cumlcs  Hutatratca,  807,  b 

Curulis  SellV^809,  a. 

CorTKuIara.  331,  a 

Cams,  331.  a 
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Ctutotln,  3(17,  h. 
Ciutaa  UrbiB,  ljU3,  a. 
ILnBiifoiUiis,  'SO,  b. 
:;nthai,134,bi88»,b 
CT0U>,»},a. 
*C]rcl«niiniu,  3M,  b. 
'CTOiat,  3M,  b. 
'CTdooium  Halom,  S39f  •• 
CjrDba..  S3S,  a. 
C/mb^  na,  b  ;  33i,  a. 
CjmbalMtria,  S35,  b. 
Crmbalam,  iSi,  a. 
'Oynoeapbali,  U9,b. 
•C7ao(loaiam.  SSo,  a. 
*Cjli£Craiiihe,  330,  a. 
'CjnomDia,  338,  a. 
*Cyiioraist«a,  3SiB,  a, 
*Cyiiorhodon,  330,  a. 
•CjmoibataDi,  330,  % 
'Cynopa,  330, «. 
*C]rpenii,  S30,  ff 
♦Cjrpnit,  330,  a 
*Cjtuus,  330  a. 

D.  A. 
DaetylioUwca,  330,  k 
'Dact^dion,  337,  a. 
*0>ctyli,  337,  a. 
^SovY^s,  306,  a. 

i^jucrtiXlov,  830,  a. 

^ojcrvAof,  703,  b. 

Dagnn,  894,  a  ;  800,  a. 

AailaXa,  330,  b. 

^^t(,  049,  a 

^DamaaoDium,  337,  a 

Aapuovpyoi,  347,  a. 

Uamni  lujuria  Actio,  337,  a. 

Damaum,  390,  a  ;  337,  a. 

Damnum  Infectum,  337,  b. 

£kaiiocia,  337,  b. 

Aaritti,  337,  b. 

Dancing,  890,  b. 

^difttafia,  945,  b. 

•Daphne,  337,  b. 

Aa0>^0oo<'a,  338,  a. 

Aai^nj^ipo;,  338,  a. 

•Daphnoidet,  338,  b. 

A^ns,  091,  a. 

Dara  Actionom,  18,  b. 

Aapiiri>(,  338,  b. 

Oancui,  338,  b. 

"DaBciUui,  330,  a. 

•Daaypus,  330,  a. 

'Daucui,  330,  a. 

Dar,  361,  b. 

Dobitor,  075,  a. 

Acxadupx'a,  330,  a. 

Acxo^oS^oi,  330,  a. 

^cxapxia,  330,  a 

AuaeiiSCf  330,  a. 

AtKticTvMii  300,  a. 

Afiru  rcuciv,  173,  b. 

Au<in7,  34l,b;  059,a;  9S7,a. 

Awart/Aii^'oi,  341,  b. 

AcJcarcvra/,  341,  b. 

^txaTfuT/jpiovt  341,  b  '  997,  a. 

Auaruvuf,  341,  b. 

December,  101.  a. 

Decampeda,  330,  b ;  703,  a. 

Decemviri,  330^  b, 

DecemTiri  Legtboa  Scribendia, 

330,  b. 
Decemriri  Litiboi  Jttdicandta, 

1040,  b. 
Dacamiriri    Sacris    Facjandia, 

340,  a. 
Dadmatio,  340,  b. 
Decimatrus,  830,  b. 
Decretum,  340,  b ;  871,  b. 
Dacunia,  340,  b. 
Decumani,  340,  b. 
Decumani  Agri,  340,  b. 
Decumatel  Agri,  340,  b. 
Decuncia,  901,  a. 
Decaria,  104,  a. 
Decnric,  470,  b ;  869,  b ;  800,  a. 
DecuiiiB  Judicum,  953,  a. 
Decuiialei,  1063,  b  ;  1004,  a. 
Decuriati,  1063,  b  ;  1004,  a. 
Decuhonea,   104,  a;   VSt,  b; 

330,  a;  1003,  a. 
Dacnnere,  400,  a. 
Deooiaoria,  174,  a. 
DecuHii,  HI,  a. 
Dedlcare,  376.  ". 
Dedicatio,  4M,b;  531,  b 
Deditio,  341,  b. 
D<idilidi,341,b 
Pnductnrea.  40.  a 


Defenflorea,  910,  b. 
Defrutum,  1051,  b. 
Al^/xa,  453,  b. 
^siKsXivToi,  341,  b. 
Aiiyiia,  349,  a. 
Dejeaum  Effhanm,  34S,  a. 
Dejecti  ElfuaiT*  Actio,  349,  a ; 

1040,  b. 
AiAii,  301,  b. 
AuXtas  ypd^,  MS)  •■ 
AftTviAoyoi,  34S,  a. 
AuKvov,  34S,  a. 
Aumfo'ftipoit  090,  a 
Delator,  345,  a. 
DeUa,  345,  a. 
AiiAia,  345,  a. 
Delictom,  190,  b. 
Oalphina,  953,  b. 
Delpbinia,  345,  a. 
AtX^/na.  345,  b. 
AtlMt,  345,  b. 
•Dalphinium,  340,  a. 
•DdpUa,  MO,  a. 
A<X^;,  145,  b. 
Delnbrara,  957,  b. 
^nayuyoL  930,  b. 
Demaicbt,  340,  a. 
Aif^pxcf  I  ^40,  a. 
Ajfiufyopoi,  936,  b. 
DameH,  nS,  b ;  399,  a. 
Demeuum,.  346,  b ;  887,  b. 
Dementia,  330,  a. 
Demetria,  346,  b. 
Deminntio  Capitis,  SIS,  a. 
^fti&wpara,  346,  a. 
Atintovfiyoi,  347,  a. 
Demiargi,  347,  a. 

AifttdKOivoSt  a94,  b, 
Demonattatio,  l9,  b. 
AJiftoroIijToe,  347,  a. 
^iwt,  347,  a. 
Atiiticiou  347,  a. 
Ai7/iArie(,  394,  b 
Aiftiratf  348,  a. 
Demua,  347,  a. 
Denariui,  348,  b. 
*Dandracliates,  340,  b 
•Dendroljbanui,  349,  b 
*Anli»i^a  apcfnra,  349,  b. 
Denicales  Feric,  435,  a ;  401,  a. 
Denule,  79,  a ;  79,  b. 
Dentifricinm,  349,  b. 
Depenai  Actio,  54S,  a. 
Deponena,  340,  h. 
Deportatio  in  Insolam,  ISO,  b. 
Deportatue,  136,  b. 
Depoaitariua,  349,  b. 
Depoaiti  Actio,  349,  b. 
Depoaitor,  349,  b. 
Depoaitam,  349,  b. 
Mpful,  749,  b. 
Derogaia  Legem,  560,  a. 
AJfftt,  950,  b. 
Deaertor,  350,  a. 
Deaignator,  450,  b. 
Aufto^iXaKts*  304,  b. 
Ataiiiar/ifuovy  313,  a. 
Ac<nra7to>'ai)rai,  360,  a. 
Deanltor,  390,  a. 
Deteiutio  3acronim,409,  b. 
AnrcpayuvlffT^t  905,  U 
Atvrtp6trorftoty  458,  a. 
Deveraoriam,  936,  a. 
Deuni,  110,  b;  591,  a. 
Deitana,  110,  b;  591,  a. 
Diadema,  390,  b. 
Aja^r^a,  351,  a. 
Aiaxuporofia,  339,  a. 
AtaotKacia,  351,  a. 
AtaSiKoffU  riff  httitX^pon,  411, 

a. 
Aial6cus,  355,  b ;  979,  b. 
Dicta,t70,a;  518,  b. 
Dictetica,  351,  a. 
Aiaypa^if,  S9S,  b. 
i9fa(ra,  351,a. 
CUairnratt  359,  b. 
Aioinrrcc^*  1^1  ■  ^ 
Dialia  Flamea,  449,  a. 
Ata/taprvptat  395,  a. 
Aia^oarlywffif,  395,  b. 
Atarciial,  359,  b ;  972,  b. 
Afa^avif  fl^iara,  355,  b. 
Alanine,  355,  h. 
Diarinra,  340,  b  i  887  b. 
Ai4tfia,  350.  b. 
AiirrvXos,  390,  a. 
Diatreta,  1094.  a. 
<^'aeX(x.90A,  b,909.  b 
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Ai^Cw/io,  999,  b. 
Aia^ttara,  008,  a. 

At»f77Tr^f1(r7l',  356,  b. 

AiKtiaTrf,,  357,  a. 
AtKaaTtKdv,  357,  a 
Dice,  9W,  b. 
Dice-box,  492,  b. 
d/ini,  398,  a. 

"    a^cufrfioVf  31,  b 

"     atKtai,  40,  a. 

**    a/icAi'ou,  47,  a. 

"    fivovb))'^;,  96,  b. 

"     (jtiijKot.  73,  «. 

"     oi'(*p«:T<i(^<iJV,  9S,  b. 

"     afroXci^Ciiii,  TO,  b. 

'*    dirorfV^ewf,  71,  a- 

**     aTTo<rTaaiov,  71,  b. 

"    in6  cvfiSdXuv,  933,  a. 

"     apyuptov,  92,  a. 

"     alroTtX/ii.  73,  a  j  359,  b 

"    <l^op/ji]f ,  68,  a. 

**    licSaiiiacti>i,  195,  b. 

"     Plainly,  157,  b. 

"     /3Ao«,f,  101,  a. 

"     ^>')'i'»7f,  404,  b. 

"     ififiriyoii  400,  b. 

"     t/iiropiK^,  403,  a 

"     tvoiKtov,  404,  b. 

"     ilaywyrii,  424,  a. 

"     ^^aio^cTCiii;.  424,  a 

"     iiuvXTji,  427,  a. 

"     itrirptrjoapxfm'^TOft  1011, 

a,  Ix 

"  frirpmrlK,  413,  a. 

"  KaKfiyopias,  184,  a. 

"  KOKOMyiait  184,  b. 

"  aoxortYnuv,  184,  b. 

"  «apao»,9l7,b;404,b. 

«  cXe>i)(,  3T0,  a. 

**  Xniro^aprvplov,  090,  b. 

"  XM&ifi<a(,  184,  a. 

"  lua&i),  030,  a. 

'<  «u<rM<mMiobmi,038,  b. 

«    •Ma(,4S7,a. 

"    vapaniniftfm,  731,  a. 

"    upoua'piipii,  811,  b. 

"    Tp«it4<,  370,  b. 

"    e/rro,  900,  b. 

"    £nio<a,  800,  b. 

**    ev^Xai'wv  or  evt^xdv 

aapo&IffcaK,  933,  b. 

"    4>*p3s  a^moi  Kei  ittBif 

fupiHT;,  771,  a. 

"    xp^ovc,  248,  a. 

"    Tupini,  346,  b. 

"    wtv^/iaprvpfwv,  097,  b. 
AiVcXAa,  593,  a  ;  832,  a. 
^ixepCa,  990,  a. 
Dicrota,  100,  a. 
Dicutor,  300,  a. 
Aicr^vrfa,  301,  b. 
AtKTvov,  830,  a. 
Didia  Lex,  934,  a. 
AHpaxjiov,  381,  a. 
Aiilpis,  915,  k. 
Diea,  301,  b. 

"    Comitialee,  309,  b. 

"    Comparandini,  303,  b 

"    Faati,  303,  a. 

"    Feriati,  435,  b. 

"    Feeti,  362,  b. 

"    Interciii,  363,  b. 

•■    Nefaati,  969,  b. 

"    Prralialea,  309,  b. 

'<    Pnfeati.  302,  b. 

"    Stati,303,b. 
Diflarreatio,  371,  a. 
Digeata,  735,  a. 
Digitalia^S,  a. 
Digitus,  783,  a. 
A«i«tfX«ia,  303,  a. 
Atiir^Xia,  303,  a. 
Dilatcria  Ezeeptio,  19,  a. 
DiligeDtia,  390,  b. 
Dimacha,  303,  a. 


^/i^Xfu,  303,  a. 
Dimaicheii,  4 


.  470,  b. 
Dimenram,  887,  b 
Diminutio  Capitia,  319,  a. 
Dinner,  270,  a  ;  343,  b. 
^w<cAiii,979,  b. 
^u&iXev,  381,a. 
AiUXua,  303,  a. 
Aivimciat  05,  b. 
^ovtfffia,  303,  b. 
Aioniffta  Kor'  iypo^  or  /UKpdt 

304,  a. 

A<evi/ffia  h-  SoTu  or  un'4Xa, 

305.  a 


Dionyaia,  SOS,  b. 
•AiJsi>A>{,387,* 
AtocKoiata,  307,  a 
Aio0i7^(ia,  370,  a. 
'Dioaprraa,  S87,  a. 
Diota,  307,  a. 
MrriMft  390,  a. 
Ai(t6iaa,  307,  a. 
Aif9/p«,S88,a. 
Al^fOf,  333,  a. 


^aXoTBiin',  1033,  a. 
tui\f,ts,  730,  b ;  ion;  a 
Diploma,  367,  a. 
£ux6\ua,  303,  a. 
AhtpafM  Ni|n,  51,  b. 
*DipeaciiB,  M7,  a. 
■Dipaas,  367,  a. 
A/ttvvo,  367,  b. 
Diptycha,  367,  b ;  944,  a 
Directa  Actio,  17,  a 
Diribitorea,  307,  b. 
Disceaaio,  888,  a. 
Dneipnla,  1040,  a 
A/trxovpa,  368,  a. 
DiKinetna,  1034,  b. 
DiKU,  307,  b. 
Dispenaator,  190,  a. 
Diatair,  4«4,  b. 
Ditbyrambna,  347,  b. 
Direraoriam,  330,  a. 
DiTidicnlum,  319,  a. 
DiTinatio,  368,  b. 
Divinatio  (law  term),  S70,  a 
Diriiores,  40,  b. 
Divorce  (Greek),  70,  b ;  OtS,  a 
Divorce  (Roman),  S70,  b 
DivoTtium,  370,  b. 
Ateova,  371,a. 
^iuiioala.  371,  b ;  400,  a 
Dodraoa,llO,b;S91,a. 
Dogmatici,  371,  a. 
DofabeUa.  373,  a. 
Dolabn,  373,  a. 
AoXtvo^p^uoi,  909,  b. 
AtXixot,  908,  b  :  909,  b 
Doliam,r4,a;  1051,  b. 
De  Dolo  Malo  Actio,  330,  a. 
Dolua  Mains.  330,  a. 
AuitiriOt  914,  b. 
Dominiam,  374,  a. 
Duminus,  370,  a. 
Dominns  Faoena,  499,  b. 
Domitia  Lei,  790,  b. 
Domus,  913,  b 
Dona,  370,  a. 
Donaria,  376,  a. 
Donatio  Mortia  (^oia,  377.  b. 
Donatio  Propter  Nuptiaa,S77,s 
Donationes  inter  Virnm  at  Ua 

orem,  377,  b. 
Donalivnm,  303,  b. 
*DoQax,  378,  a. 
Door,  914,  b. 
Atfi,  749,  b. 
AwfW,  370,  a. 
Aepa'riov,  488,  b, 
AoparaB^ini,  489,  a. 
•Dorcas,  378,  a. 
AaptiXwroi,  880,  b. 
Dormitoria,  917,  b. 

A,tfcittasrt^H<  '*'>  ^ 
Aiijwr  rfu^.  339,  b. 
J^ltWat  yMf4, 1071,  a. 
A^pwua,  00,  b. 
^opwUt  00,  b. 
A^pny,  343,  b. 
Doranarias,  378,  a. 
Aifu,  488,  b. 

Aopii^^i,  488.  b ;  1071,  a 
•Dorjcniura,  378,  b. 
Doa  (Greek),  378,  a. 

"    (Roman),  3792b. 

*'  Adventicia,  379,  b. 

"   Pn>rectieia,379,bi 

"   Racepticia,  37 9,  b. 
Dcaaoarins,  378,  a. 
AuHni,  379,  a. 
i^oDXes,  880,  b. 
DowTjr  (Greek),  379,  b. 
Dowry  (Roman),  170,  b 
Drachma,  380,  b 

ApaX/"f<  3^<  ■>■ 
Draco,  890,  b 
•Draco,  381,  b. 
Dracooartna,  890,  b. 
•Dracontinra,  383,  a. 
Dranghta,  Game  of,  909,  a 
Aptwdimt  438,  b. 
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■Uiipaau,  m,  a. 

^fWvuwi  4S8t  b. 

*PKnDedariafj  383,  a 

ifijios,  909,  b. 
Pram,  1033,  a. 
•Diyinoj,  381,  b. 
■DtTOcalaptes,  38S,  L. 
■DiTOpterii,  3Sa,  b. 
•Drypis,  38»,  b. 
•lirjt,  383,  b. 
Ducanarii,  383,  b, 
Duceutesinm,  383,  b 
DnsUa,  1063,  a 
DuiUa  Lax,  S83,  b. 
Oailia  Mmia  Lex,  S6S,  b. 
Dolciarii,  780,a. 
i^VfUtArai,  1003,  b. 
Aunavcff,  1003,  b. 
Auvaffrc/a,  316,  a. 
Duodecim  Soripea,  ^70,  a. 
DapUearii,  383,  b. 
DnpUoatio,  It,  b. 
DupondiDm,  763,  b. 
DupondiuB,  JU,  a. 
UuHif,  III,  a. 
DaumTiri,  383,  a. 
DumnTiri  Jari  Ihcundo,  383,  b. 
Dutuanri  Nava'as,  383,  a. 
Daumriri  Perdaellionis,  794,  b. 
Daamrih  Sacrorom,  340,  a. 
Dux,  817,  a. 

E. 

Eariing,  533,  a. 
Earthenware,  439,  b. 
•Ebenus,  383,  a. 
•E«a>iiiia.  383,  b  ;  474,  a. 
'K(c«Xi7oia(rri*:dj  ;i(irMr,S69,  a. 
'ZKKkijataaTtKii  Tjiva^t  348,  a. 
'Eic/cAijroj  HdAij,  933,  b,  n. 
M:«Ai;roi,  3s7,  I. 
'K<fKO/xi6j7,  456,  a. 
^EKnixXijiia,  426,  b. 
'E<&c7it,  545,  b. 
'Hmii,  9«8,  a. 
•Echoneis,  383,  a 
■Ex<rXi»,  79,  a. 
'Exiioj,  359,  a. 
•Echiuin,  383,  b. 
'Erhiaus,  3S3,  b 
'Ethis,  383,  b. 
ExGxcfpta,  G81,  a. 
"Eityovof,  495,  a. 
Eclectic;,  387,  b. 
"EicXoytis,  392,  b. 
'^Knaytiov^  344,  a. 
'Er/japrup/a,  388,  a 
'Gff^opd,  456,  a. 
'Ek9iiAAo^oP('(I,  135,  b. 
'Exiroteiv,  22,  a. 
'KKiroieiadai,  22,  a. 
Eculeui,  418,  b. 
Edere  Actionem,  18,  t», 
Edictum,  388,  a. 

**        i£dilicium,  388,  b; 
389,  b. 

■*       Noram,  388,  b. 

"        Peipettttlm,  388,  b; 
389,  b. 

"       Prorinoiala,  389,  b. 

**       Repentinum,  388,  b. 

"       Theodorici,  S90,a. 

"       Tralatitium,  388,  b. 

••       Vetu,  388,  b. 

"        Urbanam,  388,  b. 
Kditor,  47S,  b. 
'Etita,  378,  b. 
Eluhric,  917,  a. 
Elnrrti,  390,  a  ;  956,  k 
^lacnMyaf,  390,  a. 
Eipi7V,  390,  a. 
Viaetjiiiivijy  831,  a. 
Etaiyuv,  390,  b. 
Clnyu/cit,  390,  b. 
EJsoryiA/a,  390,  b. 
E<(iirl!pia,  39l,b. 
Eiaipiftiv,  393,  a. 
Vitipofd,  393,  a. 
Eimtu<iBal,  33,  a. 
E/ffToiirffis,  33,  a. 
EiaTo:nr^,  33,  a. 
'W^xdrn,  464,  b. 
Elaothesium,  148,  b '  483,  a 
•Elaia,  391,  a. 
*Elaiagaiu,  393,  a. 
'Elaiomeli,  393,  a. 
'EXa^iT&iXia,  393,  b. 
"eXttt^tfioXmv,  190,  a. 
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•EUphoUJcna,  3tS,  b. 
•Elaphni,  393,  b. 
•Elate,  393,  b. 
•EUtina,  S93,  b. 
•Electram,  193,  b. 
Eleetntm,  177,  a. 
•Eledone,  394,  a. 
'Eleiochrraai,  394,  a 
'Eleioa,  394,  a. 
*Elaioaeliiion,  394,  a. 
•Eleliiphaooa,  394,  a. 
•Elephaa,  394,  a. 
Eleren,  Tbe,  394,  b. 
Eleoainia,  395,  a. 
'EAciis/iria,  395,  a 
'EUMoia,  397,  a. 
'EAAi^iwav,  397,  a. 
'EKXifmnTol,  397,  a. 
'EKKttiov,  533,  b. 
•EAXirca,  397,  b. 
'EtMxmn,  397,  b. 
Ellvchnium,  397,  b 
•£liiiiiia,397,b. 
•Elope,  398,  a. 
"HAes,  163,  a. 
'EA»;ui,79,  b. 
Emaacipatio,  398,  a. 
Emanior,  350,  a. 
^Hvae,  Ml,  b. 
'Bjfjdi.,  It7,b. 
'LV&i(,  396,  b. 
>£fi<arc/a,896,b. 
Emblema,  399,  b. 

■E/i(Xi,M<it  3M,  b 
Embolia,  16,  a. 
'£/i«oXov,  891,  a. 
'BliSdkas,  893,  a. 
Emeriti,  399,  b. 
Emeritum,  399,  b. 
Emiaaariom,  399,  b 
"^mapni  MKtUf  400,  b. 
'Eitxate/ui,  309,  b. 
'Euxapiimt,  401,  a. 
•Empetram,  400,  b. 
•Cpvpovpoi,  400,  b. 
'Eit^inins,  400,  b. 
Emphjrteoeia,  400,  b. 
Empbjrteuu,  400,  b. 
Emphrtenticatina  Ager,Ml,a. 
Empirici,  401,  a. 
'EfinptKai  Mxaty  400,  a. 
'EliT^ov,  403,  a. 
'Eitwifim  icniciy,  403,  a. 
'Efn^Hev  (mutfv,  403,  a. 
Emporiam,  403,  a. 
'Eiimpos,  403,  a. 
Emti  et  Venditi  Actio,  403,  a. 
Emtio  Bonornm,  165,  b. 
Emtio  et  Veoditio,  403,  a. 
*Evay/ffuara,  458,  b. 
'Evaro,  458,  b. 
Eacauitjca,  703,  b ;  704,  b. 
^EyxuptSiov,  834,  a. 
•Eyxof,  488,  b. 
'Eyarurrvfi/rat.  403,  b. 
'EyiAiHa,  398,  a. 
'Eytniita,  403,  b. 
'Eyjtnjmt,  403,  b. 
'Erimmc^i',  403,  b. 
'Ei^(i(if<93,b. 
Emlromia,  404,  a. 
'£r{i>fu>,48,a;  10ai,b. 
'Ev^vpa,  404,  a. 
^vcTi'(raf;uua,  731,  a ;  019,  a. 
'Kytrlt,  tiS,  b. 
'KyrtSi,  *04,  a. 
'Evr^ic,  619,  b. 
'ErW<KJ/«V,404,  b 
•Eyyy4i}«i|,»33,b. 
•Eabydnu,  404,  b. 
'Evunir^f,  190. 
'Ewiira,  458,  a. 
'EniJui',  836,  b. 
■EmiWou  iln,,  404,  b. 
'BKifior/a,  98,  a;  100,  a. 
'EvDirrpar,  905,  a. 
'Evuriac  533,  a. 
Enti^i,  military,  896,  a. 
Enaii,  478,  a. 
Entaiie,  405,  a. 
'Kma,  93,  b. 
'Entoma,  405,  b. 
'Eupi)iui,  969,  b. 
'Hii{,  36l,b. 
'EnvvtAia,  405,b. 
'EniX(ac,  1034,  b. 
'E<nipmH,409,b. 
'EneXia,  610,  b. 
'Eruttiiur,  416,  a ;  099,  a. 
'Eiiruav,  169,  a. 


*E-wtvyaKTaL  406,  a 
•Ettiiiui,  415,  b. 
'E«qi<<a,  406,  b. 
Ephebeum,  481,  ^ 
'E^i)£o(,  406,  a. 
*E94/]7ff((,  400,  b. 
•Epoameroa,  406,  b 
'EA/no,  406,  b. 
'EAuif,  73,  b. 
'£^(rrp/s,407,a. 
'£^<rai,407,a. 
'Efcrlrla,  TTI,  a. 
'E>/inrai»,  407,  b. 
■E^/nin,  407,  k 
Epbippiam,  407,  b* 
Ephori,  408,  a. 
■£A>poi,40e,a. 
'E«e0ii,  953,  b. 
'E^vpoi,  395,  b. 
Epibats,  410,  a. 
'Enbiriu,  410,  a. 
'En&iSpa.  176,  a. 
'EnUa,  67,  a. 
'EwiShiiia,  48,  a. 
>En(oX4, 410,  b. 
'EriYciporov/a,  139,  a ;  386,  b. 
'ErlicXiTpac,  410,  b. 
'En-fxAivrpoii,  573,  a. 
-EWtnipoi,  I07I,  a. 
'Eirc&iapui,  396,  a. 
'EmUKanv,  341,  b. 
Epidemiuigi,  347,  a. 
'Eirijimrfa,  411,  a. 
'EnUrtIS,  411,  b. 
'Enyofu'a,  199,  a ;  913,  a. 
'EnypoAcif,  393,  b. 
'ErnXiKAii,  437,  b. 
'EirMmrpov,  598,  b. 
'Eiri/iiXirro/,  41l,b. 

**  T^  KoivHi  xpeetf- 

Jsv,  411,  b  i  990,  b. 

**  reS'E|ixep^,411, 

b. 

"  rOv  f  leptuv  'EXat 

Sr,  411,  b. 

"  rflK    Mi.wTi)piLn', 

411,  b;  411,  b. 

**  rwv  vcup,W,  411, 

a. 

"  luv  ^uXuv,  4!t  Ik 

•Bpimelii,  411,  a. 
'En/iiiXiov,  639,  b. 
'Epioitu,  411,  a. 
•Epipactii,  411,  a. 
'Entirofmii,  438,  b. 
'Eir/irpotKoi,  494,  a. 
Epirhedium,  838,  a. 

627,b. 
'EriVcoirot,  411,  a. 
'Evlcmpos,  Tn,  a. 
'ETl(n7/ja,  539,  b. 
'ETtcriiuit,  539,  b. 
'Eaburpov,  331,  b. 
'Eviffira(rr%i,  536,  b. 
'EiiimSnK,  411,  a. 
*E»iin-o'Ti;f  rwv  ^quia'*'  .\ 

rur,  411,  b. 
'EiriffrdriK  ray  Uinn,  \  \  \ 
Epiatola,  304,  b ;  693,  b. 
'EnoraXtiit,  413,  b. 
Epistomium,  400,  a. 
Epietyliun,  413,  b. 
Episynthetici,  411,  b. 
Epitaphium,  460,  b. 
Epithalamium,  620,  a  ;  615,  b. 
'EniBinia,  457,  b. 
•Epithjrmon,  413,  a. 
*Eiririu/a,  131,  a. 
•Etln^os,  159,  b  ;  537,  a. 
'Erfroiw,  673,  a  ;  8»4,  a. 
'ExtrpoTpapx'f/uirof  iiin]^  1011, 

a,  b. 
^Emrpoviii  yfta^/h  41S,  a. 
'EmVpoinis,  413,  a, 
'EawoeXia,  413,  b. 
'Exuii/;,  1013,  b. 
'Enyi^iov,  MS,  b. 
'Eruv/a,  956,  b. 
'Eniwiiac,  413,  b. 
'Eruw^oc  n^v  ^cki  Ay,  413,  b. 
'Entfyo^os  r^y  ^Xwy,  414,  a. 
'Ex'(hTnii,  395,  b. 
'Ex9irre/a,  396,  a. 
'ExurMcf,  891,  a. 
Epalonea,  414,  a. 
Epalam  Jovia,  414.  a ;  971,  b. 
Eqaeatria  Ordo,  417,  a. 
Equina,  414.  b. 
Eqaital.  414,  b. 


Bqmtnm  Tianeraetio,  411,  i 

418,  a. 
Eqaitam  Ceatatiae  Bte^aa 

cere,  416,  a. 
Eqanlaoa,  418,  b. 
'Bqaua,  418,  b. 
Eqnoa  October,  717,  k 
Eqniu  Pabliou,  418,  a 
'Epon^iXw,  419,  a. 
'Epmvrrtd,  419,  a 
•Epsmi,  419,  a. 
*Erebiiitluu,41l^b 
•EraUiaTena,419, . 

'En'a<my«<,71t,br«H^ 
Ergaatnlum,  419,  i 
•Erica,  419,  bi 
Eridoa,  410,  a. 
•EriDoa,  410,  a. 
"E^o^iay  ibifn,  4M.  a. 
•Erodiua,  430,  a 
Erogatio,  119,  b 
'^na,410,a 
'EmW3u,410.l 

•inica,  410,  a. 

'EfKKTiifK,  410,  b. 

•Erriun,  410,  a 

'Eryngiom,  490,  a. 

•ErytwodoDam.  410,  a. 

•EiTthinpua,  430,  b. 

•Erythnniaa),  411,  U 

>Effx4pa,  77,  ai447,k 

'EoY«pi(,  77,  a. 

'BvwTtn,  909,  b 

Eaacia,  410,  b. 

Eaeedaiii,  430, 1. 

Eaaedum,  410,  • 

'EOnpa,  191,  a. 

'EBiKnMf-i,  «X  > 

'OS^,  W7,  h. 

Efai,  007,  a. 

Eia<rr4(,  007,  a. 

Eicpj'oriai  159,  a. 

ETsrrialor,  463,  a 

Erictio,  4n,  b. 

Enl  Eye,  431,  b. 

•Bulai,  411,  a. 

Ei(M\x/&n,411,k 

lAval,  58,  b. 

EM,  571,  a. 

Evoeati,  413,  b. 

•Eapatoriom,  411,  *x 

Eimrp^&u,  431,  a. 

Ei^fuiri,  369,  b 

E6^i7^ui,  360,  b. 

Earipna,53,  a;  151,  a 

EiwraXof,  MO.  b. 

Eiev&ioa,  Ut^  a. 

EMiyi;,  411,  a. 

EjAiyoi,  413,  a. 

EK»yo{,  1014,U 

;Efcy«y»jdfa,,41l,. 

'E(ai^&cw<  An.  414,  • 

Eunetdratio,  638,  b. 

Exaegnratio,  414,  b. 

Exoeptio,  19,  a:to,b. 
'       Dtlaucia,  19, 1 
"       CosBilom,  II,  a 
«        LitiaDindoa,!!^. 
"        Paremptona,ll,a 
"        ReiR<>i<lii>,Ml 

Excabia,  m,  b. 

Exoabitoiea,  414,  b. 

Executioner,  117,  a. 

Eie<li>.l»l.b;5l4,b:117t 

'E(i,)W.  4M,  b. 

'£((rr«&0«,4O«,bL 

Ezercitor  Naria,  415,  a. 

Eierdlona  Actio,  4tt,  a 

'EltTB(ini^41S,ti  415,1 

Eiborea,  499,  b. 

Exbibendam.  Atlie  Ad,  <■  • 

'Bdr^pta,  439,  b. 

Exodia,  419,  b. 

-EjaAx,  995,  a. 

•K&,■r(,43^a 

'E(u«ueM,  436,  b. 

Exottra,  416,  b. 

'ElwrTpe.  416,  b 

'E(.<X«(W4«,a 

Eipeditoi,  4X7,  b. 

Eiploratorea,  995,  a 

Enaqoia,  459,  a. 

Ezatliam,  196,  a 

Eisal,  136,  a. 

Extiapioea,  488.  a 

Exliapidiim,  488,  a 

Eitrawi  Hcredea,  IR,  k 

Extraordiaahi.  417.  k 
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bnme,  Kt,  * 
Bznria.  VOO,  ii. 

T. 
'Fata,  4S7,  b. 
FWiia  Lai,  780,  h 
Fabh,  488,  a. 
Fabttia  Palliata,  300,  b. 
Pabala  Prateitato,  300,  b. 
Pabola  Tugaia,  300,  b. 
Pactionea  Aurigjraai,SM,  a 
*Fagua,  4311,  a. 
Fala,  SM,  a. 
Falarica,  489,  b. 
iFalcidia  Lax,  574,  b. 
Palaatii,  4%,  b. 
Falaum,  4SS,  a. 
Fall,  436,  li. 
Familia,  438,  b ;  887,  a. 
Familia  Emptor,  43»,  b ;  430,  a, 
Familia  Erciacuoda  Actio,  430, 

b. 
Familiaria,  430,  a. 
Fkmoai  LibeUi,  i3»,  b ;  587,  a ; 

<0»,b. 
Famuliu,  439,  b. 
Fan,  444,  b. 
Vannia  Lex,  934,  a. 
Faaoni,  9}7,  b. 
•Far,  430,  b 
Farraum,  033,  b. 
Fartor,  430,  b. 
Paa,  433,  a  ;  MO,  a. 
'Faioelu,  433,  a. 
Faacea,  431,  a. 
Faaeia,  431,  b. 
Faaoinum,  431,b. 
Faaeiola,  431,  b. 
Faati,  433,a. 

»    Annalaa,  433,  b. 

"    Calandarea,  433,  a. 

*•    Camtolini,  433,  b. 

"    Coiiaalaraa,433,b:  107<. 

"    I>i«a,  363,  a:  433,a. 

"    Histoiiei,  433,  b. 

"    8acn,433,  a. 
Paatigiair.  <33,  a. 
Fauces,  SI7,  b. 
Favetfl  Liuguia,  369,  b. 
Fu,  434,  a. 
Fabraare,  603,b 
Fabniariua,  191,  a;  603,  b. 
Paeialea,  437,  b. 
•Felia,  434,  b. 
•Fel  Tarra,  434,  b. 
Felting,  778,  a. 
Femiwa,  1030,  b. 
Faninalia,  435,  a. 
Fasoatra,  530,  b. 
Fanoa,  546,  b. 
Faralia,  463.  b. 
FereuJum,  435,  a. 
Farantani,  104,  a. 
Faratram,  459,  b  ;  570,  a. 
Ptna,  435.  a. 

■■    .£atiTa,  437,  a. 

"     CounptiTE,  435,  b. 

•'     DaDicals>,435,ai461,a. 

"     Imperativn,  435,  b. 

"      LaUnc,  436,  b. 

"     PnecidaDec,  437,  a. 

"     Prirats,  434,  a. 

"     Pnhlicn!,  435,  a. 

"     Samantiva,  436,  b. 

"     StatiTH,  435,  b. 

"     Stulturum,  450,  a. 

"      VinJemialea,  437,  a. 
FelTO  Legem,  dtiO,  a. 
•Ferula,  437.  a. 
•Forulago,  437,  a. 
Feacenniua.  437,  b 
Fesli  DuK,  363,  b. 
Festuca,  615,  b. 
Felialea,  437,  b. 
Fibula,  438,  b. 
Fictile,  439,  a. 
Fictio,  441,  a. 
•Picut,  441,  a 
Fideicomin)nariaa.44!,  b. 
Frdeicommiaaarii  PnBtorea,44S, 

6> 
Fideicommiaaum,  441,  b. 
Fidejuaror,  541,  b. 
Fidepromiiaur,  541,  b 
Fidea,  ej5,  b  ;  606,  b 
Ftdiculai,  443,  a. 
Fiduna,  443,  a. 
Fiduciaria  Actio,  443,  • 
ndoriaTlai,  441,  b. 
FigllUM,  443,  a. 
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Figslina  Ara,  439,  ^ 

Figulua,  439,  a. 

Firia.tn,h. 

Filialamiliaa,  430,  a. 

Filiaa,  377,  b. 

Filiualiuniliaa,  430,  a ;  741,  !>. 

Filamen,  440,  a. 

•FiUz,  443,  a. 

Fila^^  446,  a. 

Fimbria,  443,  b. 

Finia,  <&(>,  a. 

Finium    Reffundorum    Actio, 

444  a. 
Piaoalea,  476,  b. 
Fiacalia  Pmtor,  444,  Ik 
Fiaoua,  444,  a. 
Fiatucatio,  1043,  b. 
FiitnU,  319,  b  ;  94>,  b. 
FUbellirene,  444,  b 
Flabellum,  444,  b. 
Flagrio,  445,  b. 
Flagmm,  445,  a. 
Flamen,  445,  b. 

■•       Auguatalia,  138,  a. 
•'      Dialia,  445,  b. 
"       Martlalii,  445,  b. 
"       Quirinalia,  445,  b. 
Flaninia  Lax,  583,  b. 
Flamioica,  446,  b. 
Flammeum,  035,  a. 
Flavia  Agraria  Lex,  583,  b. 
Fleznminea,  415,  b. 
Floon  of  Hooaea,  519,  b. 
Flotalia,  447,  a. 
Flamen,  878,  b. 
Fltuninia  Recipiaadi  or  Immit- 

tendi  Serritua,  878,  b. 
Focala,  447,  b. 
Foculua,  447,  b. 
Poena,  447,  b. 
Fsderata  Ciritatea,  448,  a. 
FcBdenti,  448,  a. 
FcBdni,  448,  a  ;  904,  a. 
*Fcenam  Gracum,  448,  b. 
Fonua,  546,  b. 
FolUculua,  448,  b. 
FoUia,  448,  b ;  870,  a. 
Foot  {measure  of  length),  761, 

b. 
Forcepa,  449,  a. 
Foiea,  535,  b. 
Forfex,  449,  a ;  337,  b. 
Fori,  353,  b;  893,  a. 
Forma,  449,  b. 
Fomella,  449,  b. 
Formula,  IS,  b ;  19,  b. 
Poraacalia,  450,  a. 
Fornacula,  450,  a. 
Fomai,  450,  a. 
Fornix,  450,  b. 
Forty,  The,  450,  b. 
Forum,  451,  a;  813,b. 
Foasa,  31,  b. 
'Fragum,  453,  a. 
Fnmea,  489,  b. 
Prater,  377,  b. 
Fratres  Arrales,  109,  a, 
Fraus,  787,  b. 
•Fiaxinus,  450,  a. 
Frennm,  453,  a. 
Preaco,  703,  b. 
Prigidarium,  147 ;  MB.  a 
Pnnge,  443,  b. 
Fritillns,  453,  b. 
Fiontale,  54,  b. 
Fructoana  Rea,  1068,  b. 
Pructuarina,  1068,  b. 
Fmctna,  1068,  b. 
Fnunentaria  Legea,  583,  b. 
Fmmentarii,  453,  a. 
Focus,  1063,  a. 
Fnga  Lata,  136.  a. 
Fnga  Libera,  136,  a. 
Fugalia,  833,  b. 
FugitiTarri,  884,  b. 
FogitiTaa,  884,  b. 
Palcra.  573,  a. 
FaUet,453,a. 
FuUo,  453,  a. 
Fnllonica,  454,  a. 
Follonicum,  454,  a. 
Fnllonium,  454,  a. 
Fumi  Immittendi  Serritua,  878, 

b. 
Fnnale,  454,  a. 
Fnnalis  £quus,  333,  b 
Punambulua,  454,  a. 
Fnnda,  454,  b. 
Pnndani,  448,  b. 
Fnndlin>a,4M.b 


Fondas,  448,  a  i  45S,  a. 

Funerals.  455,  b. 
Funea,  804,  a. 
'Fungus,  455,  b. 
Pnnoa,  455,  b. 

"      Ind'/^nun,  459,  a. 

"      Plebeium,  459,  a. 

••     Poblioam,  459,  a. 

'*     Tkcitam,  459,  a. 

"     Ttanalatitiam,  459,  a. 
Farea,46S,  a. 
Forcirar,  46S,  a. 
Fomaria,  lOU,  a. 
Puna  or  Ftiaia  Caninia  Lex, 

SO,  a;  616,  b. 
Porieoaa,  338,  b ;  tM,  a. 
Pomaoe,  430,  a, 
Puisua,  450,  a. 
Furor,  339,  a. 
Futti  Actio,  4(1,  b. 
Furtom,  410,  a. 

"  Cooceptom,  463,  b. 
"  Manifeatum,  463,  b. 
"      Nee  Manifestom,  463, 

b. 
"       Oblatum,  463,  b. 
Fuacina,  464,  a. 
Fustoariom,  464,  b. 
Fusos,  464,  b. 

o.  r. 

Oabinia  Lex,  943,  a. 
Oabinua  Cinctos,  987,  a. 
Gasum,  465,  b  ;  489,  b. 
*Oagataa  Lapia.  465,  b 
raic6{,  465,  b. 
Gaiua,  541,  a. 
*Galactitea  Lapia,  465,  b. 
*Gale,  465,  b. 
Galea,  466,  B. 
*raMs  'Aimtpfii;,  466,  b. 
ToXti;  Kiay,  466,  b. 
TaXOs  Xtioc,  466,  b. 
TaXas  'riiios,  466,  b. 
Oalerua,  391,  a. 
•Galiopaia,  466,  b. 
•Galium,  466,  b. 
Oalii,  466,  b. 
•GaUua.  467.  a. 
r<&kH(,  Sl,  a. 
ra/ii|X/a,  468,  a. 
FainiXiiiv,  190,  a. 
Gambler,  Gaming,  43,  b. 
riii6fot,  471,  b. 
rdfiix,  618,  a. 
rayraiur,  837,  a. 
Oanea,  336,  b. 
Garden,  510,  b. 
Gatea  of  Cities,  793,  a. 
Gaosapa,  468,  a. 
Gaoaape,  466,  a. 
Gaosapom,  468,  a. 
rMtms,  1003,  a. 
rcAuro*oiaf,  7S3,  a. 
nrciev,  138,  a. 
Gener,  31,  a. 
r»f«a,4S8,b. 
*Geniata,  467,  a. 
rivnlral,  S5»,  b;  1003,  b. 
rivos,  359,  a;  359,  b;  1003,  b. 
Gens,  468,  b. 
'Gentiana,  471,  b. 
Gentilea,  46%  b. 
Gentilitaa,  4W,  a. 
Gentilitia  Sacia,  460,  b. 
Gentilitium  Jua,  469  a. 
rcHfi4pei,  471,  b. 
rt^nfa,  173,  a. 

re^vpivu^  396,  a. 
rcoaifiif,  3(5,  a. 
*Oetauiam,  471,b. 
•GeFam>a,473,a. 
npaiw(,S34,  a. 
rtfUMtrAr^,  534,  a, 
rcpapof,  365,  a. 
Germani,  377,  b. 
Ttgurta,  473,  b. 
rtpovtfa,  473,  b. 
nf^,  385,  a. 
Geatatio,  511,  b. 
•Geteium,  475,  a. 
•Gecbyllis,  475,  a. 
*Genm,  475,  a. 
•Oingidium,  475,  a. 
Gingraa,  981,  a. 
*Gijnaa,  475,  a. 
Girdle,  134,  a  ;  1073,  a. 
•Gith,  475,  b. 
Gladiatofiam.  175,  k. 


Gladiatorea,  47S,  I 

Gladiators,  475,  k. 

•Gladiolus,  478,  a. 

Gladiua,  478,  a. 

Glandes,  455,  a. 

•Glans,  478,  a. 

Glass,  1058,  a. 

•Glastum,  478,  b. 

'Glaueium,  478, : . 

•Glauooa,  478.  b. 

•Glaox,  478,  b. 

Gleba,  870,  a. 

•Glechen,  *11,  b. 

rAdi/ces.  1051,  a. 

•Glia,  479,  a. 

Gloa,31,a 

rXArvK,  981,  b. 

•Glottis,  479,  a. 

•Glycyrrhiza,  479,  & 

•Glycymeris,  479,  a 

•Clycyside,  479,  a 

rXu<);i,  660,  a. 

TAu^K,  1051,  b. 

•Gnaphalium,  479,  a 

•GnAphalus,  479,  a 

Vya^di,  433,  a. 

Tirnatoi,  22,  n. 

rrijuuif,  JU8,  hi  6(H     . 

•Gobms,  479,  a. 

Geld,  128,  a. 

Oomphi,  1043,  a. 

r6iiip(is,  263,  a. 

Too)  lipa,  213,  a. 

ritipvrii,  lUi,  a. 

•Gossipion,  479,  a. 

GrailuB,  53,  a  ;  763, 

Gr:idlis  Cuf^natiooia   .*77,  b; 

Groiruslosis,  912,  a. 

rpufifiareiav  Ai|(ia«xt<c4i',  M 

b;  S48,a. 
Tfinitartvi,  479,  a. 
GramiuaU)pb>'lacium,  945,  a. 
rpn/ijiii,  593,  a  1  909.  b. 
Gmnary,  510,  b, 
rfnt^n,  479,  b. 
Vpa^pfi  dya[Aiov,  618,  a. 

"      6yf>atf)iov,  33   b. 

**     ayiidiov  ttCTtik^ov,  33  b 

"     aiiKtas  nadi  riv  ifttt^ 

21,  b. 

**     iXoylov,  45,  a. 

**      d/i£X(i)acw(,  46.  b. 

"     avaviittx^tiv,  57,  a. 

"     av^ftanaitcfiov,  58   b. 

"     drariioetiti     tov    o6um 

SI,  b  ;  66,  b. 

"     UTooaraaioVt  74,  a. 

"     apj-faj,  91,  b, 

"     ApKayfiit  487,  b. 

"     artfitfas,  113,  a. 

"      dffrparfi'of,  117,  a. 

"      aiiTottoXlai,  131,  a 

"      i^ovXivact^i,  171,  a. 

*'      6£t\tas,  342,  a. 

'*     icKaauott  339,  b. 

"     itapoSoKtaij  339,  b. 

**     iutpoinlast  1071,  a. 

"      dutpuv,  33'J,  b, 

"      tipynoii,  490,  b. 

''     irTtrpoaris,  430,  a 

*'     hatpTjactiiij  5(^,  a. 

'*     tipoavXitti,  50-1,  a. 

"     KaKOYa/iiov,  61S,  a. 

'*      Kaxuccuts,  1B4,  b. 

"     KantXvotmi   Tou   S/jlut 

333,  b. 

**     KOTaaKowiist  334,  b. 

"     uXeiils,  378,  a. 

•*     XuvoyavHov,  577,  a 

"     A»iroffrpar(ov,  577,  a. 

"     Ad^orallou,  117,  a. 

**     iua$iactws  otKovt  638,  b 

"     fioiYu'ac,  34,  a. 

"     roiiuiiaros    Ofu^Oopis. 

663,  a. 

"     J»fat,  1070,b. 

"    iilKyaitlov,il8,  a. 

"     npavo^f,  731,  a. 

"     xopav^/iuy,  731 ,  b.  ■ 

**     irvpairpco^at,  733,  a. 

"     vapuaypa^JJi,  734,  k 

"     irpoaxwyciW,  808,  a. 

"     «oJocfa(,  Sll,  a. 

"     InrattKi,  838,  a. 

**     cvKO^VTtaS,  931,  a. 

**      TpavyuiTOi  U   t90>»lm 

99",  a. 

"     rvpaw^jof,  811,    . 

"     S«p(uf,53S,a. 

"     (n^XiX.  S3*,  b 
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771,  b. 

"      ^6v0Vf  769.  a,  b. 

"     tf/aiicYYpaipils,  819,  b. 

"     \i/ivdoKXti^(iuit  830,  ft. 
rpai^iTi  ypii<piiii,  699,  b. 
Graphianum.  924,  b. 
rpo^i's,  702,  b. 
Gmphium,_9a4,  b 
Greaves,  676,  b. 
Gregormaujj  Ccxlcx,  373,  U 
Oremium,  1042,  b. 
rpiiios,  637,  a  ;  MO,  a. 
}Lf«v^oiid\oi,  489,  b. 
rp^ci^of,  4S9,  b. 
Gubernaculuia,  480,  b. 
Qubemator,  460,  b. 
Fwif,  79,a. 
Vv^tvaatdpx^Si  483,  a. 

Vviivdctov^  481,  a. 
Votivaarali  483,  b. 
Fti/il'ijciot,  485,  b. 
rw/iV^rai,  94,  a. 
runi'Srcj,  94,  a;  485,  b. 
Vvfivol,  94,  a. 
ru/ii'o:rriid(a,  435,  a. 
rujifff;,  667,  a. 
TMvaiKOKiaiLoi,  486,  a. 
rui'aixfi'^'irif,  514,  a. 
TvvatKovoiioi,  486,  a. 
Gustalio.  2T5,  a  i  1054,  b 
Guttus,  151,  a. 
Oymonaium,  481,  a< 
Gypfum,  41,  b. 

H.    AapiraM. 
Habenz,  486,  a. 
Habitatio,  878,  a. 
•Hbi1u>,  484,  b. 
'HznuchatM,  486,  b. 
'Hwaadaron,  486,  b. 
•HamatitM,  486,  b. 
Vmn*,  *a,  b. 
Hair,  Ml,  a. 
AAo/,  830,  a. 
•Halcyon,  486,  b. 
•Hali>ietui,486,bi 
'AXi'a,  S3,  a. 
•Halicsabam,  486,  b. 
•Halimns,  480,  U 
JkXiviiprtSi  717,  a. 
'A>ua,  49,  t. 
'AVi  ^".  "• 
'AAoT^ywv,  890,  a. 
Baltntea,  487,  a. 
Kama,  194,  a. 
'AliaEa,  487,  a;  781,  a. 
'Attaiiimiti,  ''81,  a. 
Hammen,  610,  a. 
'AppLa,  331,  a ;  487,  a. 
*Apttlifta\at  487,  n. 
Harmamaxa,  467,  a. 
•Afitoyi,  709,  a,  b. 
*Apttovixri,  644,  a. 
Harmmta,  487,  b. 
Hiif,  832,  b. 
'Apniyii,  487,  b. 
•ApiroySt  yjxnK,  487,  b. 
Harpago,  487,  b. 
'Afnroffnji/,  488,  a. 
Uarpastum,  488,  a. 
•Ap«v,  488.  b. 
nanupices,  488,  a. 
Hanupicina  An,  369,  b ,  488,  a. 
Hataspiciam,  360,  b. 
Haita,  488,  b. 
Hastarium,  490,  a. 
Eattati,  103,  b  ;  613,  b. 
*EKaT0ii6atiaVt  190,  a. 
'EmriiiSaia,  493,  a. 
'EKaTiiiSri,  493,  a  ;  843,  b. 
•EjcaTOHT/i,  738,  b- 
'Exrtjiidpioi,  791,  0. 
Bactici,  490,  a. 
>Be£eia,  490,  a. 
'Ejra,  378.  b. 
'EMXm,  893,  a. 
Eiot,  958,  b. 
•Hadyounus,  490,  b. 
•Hedyaarum,  490,  b. 
'Hyeiidvii  aiififioptuvt  393,  b. 
llyxuoWa  ^tKacDjpioVt  390,  b. 
•Hyirropfi,  786,  b. 
E&t  nc  492,  a. 
Heil  (Gi»k),493,b. 
Heir  (RoniaD),  497,  a. 

iiu 


Helapoha,  491,  a. 
Heliaa,  S97,  a. 
Heliocaminiia,  981,  a. 
'HXwrpdrtoVj  908,  b. 
*Heliotropiiuii,  491,  a. 
BeUanodica,  491,  a;  681,  b; 

683,  a. 
•EManilm,  491,  a;  681,  b; 

683,  a. 
'EXXaiwJ((a«ii',  681,  •. 
•Hellebonu,  491,  a. 
•HeUaboieaa,491,b. 
Uelleaotamis,  491,  b. 
•EXXiiwnw/iu,  491,  b. 
•EMkiina,  397,  b. 
Hebaat,  466,  *. 
•Helmina,  491,  b. 
HelotM,  49t,  a. 
•Haliiiu,  492,  b. 
•Bamaiia,  499,  b. 
•Uammocalaa,  491,  k 
•Hnnanicalia,  491,  b. 
'H)i<p<i,361,  b. 
^Htitpooavutrralf  549,  a. 
•Hiuii:r\i>titm,  1081,  a. 
Hemiiia,  304,  a :  118,  b ;  889,  b. 
Heminariom,  104,  a. 
Hemlock,  394,  b. 
•EvSua, »!,  394,  b. 
•En  tal  via,  190^  h. 
'Hrla,  486,  a. 
'Hriox'S,  333,  a. 
•Hepatii,  493,  a. 
•Hepatua,  493,  a. 
Hephaiitaia,9«i,b. 
•Etjmiia,  1091,  b. 
BaraiUean  Tablet,  990,  a. 
"HpatcXtta  Xieos,  493,  a. 
Hema,  493,  a. 
'Hpaui,493,a. 
Herald,  181,  a. 
Heraditaa,  497,  h. 
Ilerea  (Greek},  491,  b, 
Herea  (Roman),  497,  a. 
Herma,  SCO,  b  ;  912,  b. 
Henun,  901,  a. 
'Ea/ia<,  900,  b. 
'Epfiaia,  901,a. 
Hermathena,  901,  a. 
Hermeracba,  901,  a. 
*Herniodactyl<la,  101,  b. 
Hermoffaniaaoa  Codax,  871,  b. 
HemnuA,  900,  h. 
'HnSoy,  497,  b. 
•HerpyUue,  901,  b. 
'Heiperis,  501,  b. 
'EffWa,  447,  b. 
■EotWic,  901,b. 
'EffTtdTu^pt  50l,  b. 
'EraffMi,  502,  a. 
'EraipAatui  Ypaf^s  101,  a. 
'Eraipia,  978,  a. 
ECpirpn,  987,  b. 
Heiaphoron,  571,  a. 
'EldoTvXos,  190,  a. 
Hexerea,  891,  b. 
'Mptxns,  998,  a. 
'lukfnov,  63,  a. 
■Hierakion,  503,  b. 
•Hienu,  503,  b. 
'iepciov,  845,  a,  b. 
*Uierobotaiie,  903,  b. 
'lifdioaXai,  503,  a. 
'IcpoYpatiiiaTUit  49,  b. 
'lepoitavrtlat  369,  b. 
'ifjpoiujviat  661,  a. 
HieromnemoneB,  49,  b ;  903,  b. 
'Iipdv,  938,  a. 

Hieionica  Lex,  981,  a ;  813,  b. 
HieroniOB,  110,  a. 
'Itpo^vTtKt  399,  b. 
'lepomcott  904,  a. 
^iLpoaKoxiot  309,  b. 
'IcpoavXlas  ypd^if,  904,  a. 
Hilaria,  904,  a. 
'lAaporpayipdf'a,  994,  b. 
'Mvrcc,234,  b;  894,  a. 
'ludhTSi  n)KTiKolt  134,  b. 
*Hiniautopoue,  5U4,  b. 
*l/taTidiovi  717,  b. 
'Ijulriov,  717,  b. 
Hinge,  315,  a. 
*llipparchiia,  904,  b. 
'lirirap^o<rr)}s,  98.  b. 
'Hippelaphua,  904,  b. 
•Hippncampiu,  504,  b. 
nippodromoa,  511,  b ;  909,  a 
■Hippolapathnm,  904,  b. 
^llippomaaeB,  9<}4,  b. 
*Hippomaratbum,  904,  b. 


Himwpara,  909,  a. 
*Hip|wphaCa,  9()5,  a. 
^Hippopbaatiiin,  505,  a. 
Mltppopotamna,  U5,  a. 
•Uippoa,  909,  a. 
•Hippoaalraon,  909,  a. 
•Htppooria,  SOSt  a- 
•HipporOB,  505,  a. 
Hirpaz,  949,  b. 
•Hirado,  905,  a. 
•Hirondo,  909,  a. 
Hiator,  MM,  a. 
'Icrln,  893,  b. 
•I«tSv,  991,  a. 
'lntf;,610,a;991,a. 
Hiatrio,  909,  a. 
'Oiartaiat,  1041,  b. 
'OXitUcc,  891,  a. 
'OXfLOf,  1019,  a. 
Bolyday,  419,  a. 
•OAo«i«r<irjJ49,  k 
Holoaerica,  676,  a. 
■OX«r^pi)XaTa  Ipya,  610,  b. 
Holoaphyratoo,  178,  a. 
'0(«>>'<IXarr((,3i9,b;  1001,  b. 
'O/uMi,  160,  b. 
OfuXoy/a,  931,  a ;  937,  a. 
Honoraria  Actio,  17,  b. 
Honofarii  Lndi,  601,  a. 
Honorarium,  14,  b ;  151,  a. 
Honorarinm  Joa,  17,  b ;  388,  a. 
Honoraa,  907,  a. 
Hoop,  lOM,  a. 
•OiXo,  91,  b. 
'OirXi;r«,  1003,  a. 
•OirX/rai,  94  ;  99,  b. 
Hoplomachi,  470,  b. 
Hoim,907,b. 

Hatdeariom  JEt,  30,  a;  415, a. 
'Opms,  608,  b. 
'Opcior,  910,  b. 
*Onio(,041,b;891,a. 
'Opel,  906,  a. 
Horologiam,  906,  a. 
Horreaiii,  910,  b. 
Horraom,  910,  b. 
Hortenaia  Lex,  789,  b. 
Hortna,  910,  b. 
'Oalot,  688,  b. 
'Onurilp,  688,  b 
Hoapea,  513,  a. 
Hoipitality,  911,  b. 
Hoapitiam,  911,  U 
Hoatia,  849,  b. 
Hoatia,411,a;800,  a. 
Hour,  907,  b. 
HoiiM  (Orccli),  513,  b. 
Hou&o  (Romiin},  513,  b. 
•Yn«iiOin,  521.  b. 
•HyectiilhuB,  323,  a. 
*IIvali>eid<->,  323,  a. 
'fiXoi,  1U38,  a. 
*T(fpca){  7pn<i>//,  523,  a. 
TiipoXtnjj.  640,  8. 
TfiJpuK),,  395,  b. 
•HydrargyruB,  33S,  a. 
ItipaiX,,!.  322,  b. 
It^pavXtK^v  dpydvov,  911,  b. 
'XcpavXif.  52-2,  b. 
•r,5pia,  90I,a. 
'T^cit'Kpopia,  523,  a. 
■r.^pd/itXi,  1054,  b. 
*T('iou/i,jAov,  1054,  t 
•'rXrii^d  Ti,  524,  a. 
TAwpof,  523,  a. 
'rXXcit,  1002,  b. 
"tXwpai,  323,  a. 
Hiimare,  461,  a. 

'T-.i.'i™>v.  ass,  b. 

•r-   ,'■     ^,-.'"',  a. 
'r,.,fji,  ;-J,  a;  894, a. 
nTvcpiJ^cpof,  404,  a. 
'Tnmo/a,  511,  b. 
'Titi)p<nK,911,b. 
'rrtpev,  041,  b. 
'Tnp(3ov,914,a;  5i«,b. 
'rne'SeMf.  411,  b. 
'rtdrrai,  991,  a. 
'rniliXi>;ia,894.b. 
'rn«eX<<;,  968,  b. 
'raefcXi);  rpof «.  913,  b. 
'YToxoXotte,  451,  b. 
'Virojrpinff,  Mtt,  b. 
'rir^/ia,l88.b;891,b. 
'Tinlyaiai',101  b;497,a. 
'Ttn)yc(Oi>,101,b:497,a. 
'Xnypa^lSt  701,  b. 
'Treypap^arcif,  479,  b. 
'TBaXJ^iev,  068,  b. 
'Yiro^ct'ovcf,  160,  b. 


•TaM«««<i,lS4,biaNkk 
Ta^Miix,  117,  h 
TnWSwviOTS.k 
Tz^mwu,  9M,  a. 
Tnsnfnair,  BOO,  a. 
Tvor/jivnc,  US,  h. 
nrnUopx,  1071;  k 

'TariaaBrfc,  714, 1 
Hardla,  119,  b. 
'rcrXijt  9C9,  bt 
Tcmif ,  489,  a. 
TffrcptfTaT/iot,  496,  ft 
Hyaonthia,  381,  b. 
Uydraacc,  199,  b. 
H jdranla,  981,  b. 
HTdnlaleIn^^  1094,  b. 
•Hyoac^anna,  913,  ft 
•Hjpencnm,  981,  k 
Hypeoauatnm,  191,  ft 
Imagenm,  KB,  b ;  HO,  a. 
'HrpoKlaaaoa,9M,ft 
•Hypolius,  984,  a. 
Hypothaca,  779,  a. 
Hypotbecaria  Aeiia,  771,  b 
''HyBBapua,  914,  a. 
'Hyatru,  914,  ft. 

'laxxott  SM,  a. 

Jacalam,  489,  b. 
Janitor,  597,  h. 
JaDoa,  Mi,  b. 
JamuriBS,  191,  a. 
*Ianooet5fr,b. 
*IaspachatM,  397,  b. 
*Iaapis,  517,  b. 
UtraliiAa,  5S7.  b. 
latraliptioa,  587,  b ;  Alflft  • 
*laTp6st  630,  a. 
Ulraaophista,  518,  a. 
*lberu,  518,  a. 
*Ibis,  518,  a. 
"lohnaumoa,  519.  a. 
Iconics  Statiw,  917,  ^ 
'Irpio,  980,  a. 
Idas,  103,  a. 
Jentacalum,  174.  a. 
'lySn,  Ml,  b. 
Igiiobilu,  680,  b 
IgiuHninia,  515,  a ,  06&.  • 
"IXir.  100,U 
Ilicat,  461,  a. 
Imagines,  714,  b. 
Imbrioai,  951,  b. 
ImpanditUD,  510,  b. 
ImpeniinB  Fen«,  49S,  h 
Imperalor,  531,  a. 
Imperium,  590,  a. 
Itnpluviont,  510,  h. 
ImpriMNunent,  113,  a 
Impabea,  531,  a. 
In  Boots,  103,  a. 
InaagQiatio,  531,  b. 
Inaaris,  533.  a. 
Inoensns,  111,  a. 
Inooramenta  Naritta,  TH  t 

704,  b. 
Incestam,  533,  b. 
Incitega.  U3,  b. 
IncorporalM  Rao,  174,  k 
Incabatio.  370,  b. 
Incanabnla,  534,  & 
Incus,  534,  a. 
Index,  588,  b. 
*lndicQm,  514,  h, 
lodigitameuta,  791,  % 
laduere,  48,  a. 
ludamftntan,  lOM,  a 
Indnsian,  IMI,  b. 
Indntos,  48,  a ;  ]OM,a 
lafamis,.'35,«. 
Infania  (Greek),  530,  a 
Infamia  (Rontaa;   534.  k 
Infins,  537,  b. 
lofattta,  537,  b 
[nferiw,  401^  1l 
InfonnerjSiS,  a. 
loftila,  538,  a. 
Ingenui,  538,  b. 
Ingeaaius,  538,  h. 
Ingimcoa,  746,  a. 
'Ingntnalk,  539,  a. 
Inheritance  (Greek),  413;  k 
Inhentanre  (RooMn),  497  % 

Iqjnria,  530.  a.  ^ 

Imart  van  Actio,  837  a   IM( 
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IntDilmi,  801,  * 
■nqBilipa*,  117,  *■ 
Iimnis,B9.a. 
Iiiuna%  M9,  *. 
luigiM,  SN,  bk 
litttiU.MO  • 
uuntor,  AM^  b. 
laitiuitia  Amm,  MO,  b 
InititnliaoM,  MO,  b. 
Institatofia  Jll^o  ii%  m 
Mnl«,  SIB,  a. 
InUfliM,  800,  a. 
Inuntio,  10,  b ;  M,  •. 
jitagram  Raatittttio,  Iii,8M,b. 
.atanalairMoatli,  1(0^*;  101, 

b;  lot,*. 
IntanaiMdo,  HO,  a. 
Inlarcaarli  ^  MS,  a ;  MI,  a. 
Intaiciii  Diea,  30*,  b. 
Intercolnmnia,  60,  b. 
Intenlictio  Aqun  el  Ignit,  lS7,a. 
Inteidiclom,  MS,  b. 

"         Adipiionda  Pu» 
aaaaioiii,  M3,  b. 

••         Poi«naDTiuiB,M», 
b. 

"         dePracario,MS,a. 
Profaibiioham, 


qaomm  BunonUD, 


MS,b 

SSl.a 

*'  RacuparandaPoa. 

iiaaiiiiiia,  MS,  b. 

"         Raititatoriam, 
MS,b 

"  Retinamls     Poi- 

aaaaionia,  MS.  b, 

"         Salrianoiii,MS,b. 

**         Seeioriom,  MS,  b. 

••         UciPoaaidatia,M3, 
k 

"  Ulrabi,  54*.  b. 

lataraat  of  Money,  M4,  b. 
latarvariTus,  736,  a. 
lolemundinum,  008,  a. 
loterprei,  M8,  a. 
InterTegnum,  MS,  a. 
Intanj,  M8,  a. 
Iiitarala,  lOM,  b. 
Intaatabilia,  M8, 1>. 
Intciuto,  Ilisrnliutia  Ab,407,a. 
Intaautos,  4»7,  b. 
•Intnbam,  M8,  b 
InWaiiim,  lOM,  b. 
•Inula,  M»,  a. 
Invantanam,  500,  a, 
loTeatia,  53},  a. 
■loo,  MO,  a. 
*Ionia,  MO,  a. 
I*t,  M7,  a. 
•IphyoD,  MO,  a. 
I«>4(.  MS,  a. 
1|»,M0,a. 
'iptir,  800,  a. 
Inwi,  MO,  b. 
•Iria,  MO,  a. 
•Ippai,  MO,  b 
•laatia,  MO,  b. 
laalaatici  Ludi,  120,  a. 
'lanoMriia,  359,  a. 
•laopyroD,  MO,  b. 
'InriXua,  050,  a. 
*I<»r<Ai;s,  «59,  a. 
"Miun.  MO,  b. 
lathmian  Games,  MO,  b 
Italia,  »«,  a ;  813,  a. 
Italy,  9»i.  a. 
Iter,  870,  a;  1041,1 
ItiucriB  Sorritua,  878,  b 
'ISMaXXoi,  363,  b. 
Int,  SSI.  b. 
Jvbati,  871,  a. 
iadax,  550,  b 
Jodez  Onlinariua,  SM,  & 
Jadox  Padaneui,  5M,  a. 
Judex  QuBstiouie,  552,  a. 
iodns  (Oteek),  »1,  b ;  15?, 

»;407,a. 
'udgea  (Roman),  590,  b. 
ladicati  Actio,  5M,  a. 
'ndices  Editltii,  533,  a. 
indicia  Daplicia,  430,  a 
indicia  EztranrdiDaha,  051,  b. 
Judicia  Legitima,  530,  a. 
indicia  Qum  Impeho,  5S(^  a. 
i  idicinm,  550.  b. 


Jndidnn./'opuII,S51,b;  550, b. 
indiciam  Pnratum,  551,  b. 
Jadidora  Pablioum,  55],  b. 
Jnf  arnm,  5M,  b. 
iagom,  5M,  b. 
Juffumantttm,  OS,  b ;  fiSt,  b. 
inUB  LataOU,  b. 
iulia  Lax  da  Adoltariia,  S3,  h 
••       Agraria,  595,  b. 
"       de  Anbitn,  40,  b. 
"       da  Annooa,  995,  b. 
"       da   Booia  Cadendia, 
099,  K 
•■       Cadnearia,  555,  b. 
"       da  Cwla  at  VaaeO- 
eio,  955,  b. 

'<       da  CiTitate,  MI,  b ; 
448,a;999,b. 
"       da  Feaaon,  999,  b. 
«       da     Fondo    Dotali, 
995,  b. 

"       indiciaiia,  &5S,  a; 
699,  bk 

"       da  Libnia  Lagatio- 
nibna,  970,  b. 
"       Majaautit,  000,  a. 
"       Munieipalis,  990,  a. 
*'       at    Papia    Poppaaa, 
950,  a. 

*'       Paculatna,  748,  b. 
■*       at  riaotia,  997,  a. 
*'        de  PniTJDCiia,  cI9,  b. 
"       RepctnnUarnm,  834, 
b 
'       da  Raaidnia,  748,  b. 
••        de8acaidotiw,S97,a. 
«       daSacrilera,748,b; 
840,  b. 

"       Snmtnaria,  997,  b; 
0S4,b. 
•'       Tbaairalia,  597,  b. 
•<        at  Titia,  997,  b. 
"        de  Vi  PnbUea  at  Pri- 
Tala,  1058,  a. 
'•       Viceaunaria,104e,a. 
Juliui,  180,  b. 
•Juncns,  557,  b. 
Janea  or  Jnma  Norbana  Lex, 
S00,a;58S,b;58e,*;0l0,b. 
Junia    Lax,    Repetundarum, 

8M,  a. 
Janiorea,    SOO,    a ;    1007,    b ; 

1008,  a. 
*Janiperui,  557,  U 
Juniui,  101,  a. 
Jura  in  Re,  374,  bk 
Juramentuin,  670,  a. 
ion  Actio,  In,  950,  b, 
inre  Again,  18,  b. 
inn  Ceaaio,  la,  997,  b. 
inreconanlti,  998,  n. 
inna  Auctoraa,  998,  a. 
inriaoonsnlti,  998,  a. 
ittriadictio,  990,  a. 
inrisperiti,  558,  a. 
iniimmdanlna,  H8.  & 
iui,  550,  b. 
"    iEliannm,  90S,  a. 
"   Annoli  Auiei,  830,  b 
**    Annnloram,  830,  b. 
"    Applicationis,  137,  n. 
"    Civile,  550,  b. 
"   Cirile  Flariannm,  90S,  a. 
"   Civila  Papiriannm  or  Pa- 

r'  ianom,  SOS,  a. 
Civitatii,  SM,  b. 
*<    Commercii,  S61,  a. 
"    Connubii,  S6I,  a. 
"    Edicendi,  388,  a. 
"   Fetiale,  438,  a. 
*■   Gantilitinm.  400,  a. 
"   Dentinal,  9:0,  b. 
**   Honoimrinm,  S88,  a. 
"   Hoooram,  SOI,  a. 
«   Italionn,  SSI,  b. 
<<   Latii,  SOI,  b ;  968,  b. 
**   Liberoram,  907,  a. 
••    Nalorala,  590,  b. 
*•    Non  Scriptum,  900,  b. 
"    Pontifieium,  900,  a  ;  701, 
bi70S,a. 
"    Poatiiminii,  70S. 
"    Prcdiatorinm,  804,  b. 
"    PrBtorium,388,a;  900,b. 
"    Priratnm,36I,a;  901,  a. 
"   Pnblicnm,  SOI,  a ;  901,  a. 
<■    QuiIitinn^^0l,a;90l,  a. 
"    Ralationia,  869,  b. 
"    Reipondendi,  598,  b. 
••   Serintum,  960,  b. 


Jai  Senatns,  807,  a 
Jus  Suf&agiomm,  SOI,  a. 
Jaa  Vocatio,  la,  16,  a. 
JnajnraBduoi,  070,  a. 
inajnmndnm  Calnmnia,  SOS,  b. 
'inaqniamna,  503,  b. 
inata  Fnnera,  490,  a. 

inattun,  90S,  a.         

inatinianena  Cedai,  S7S,  a. 
iustitinm,  403,  b. 
inaan,  Qnod,  Astio,  90S,  b. 
•lynx,  90S,  b. 

K.    SaaC. 

L.  A. 

Labamm,  607,  a. 

AoOif.Sll.b. 

•Labrai,  963,  b. 

Labram,  140,  b. 

•Labrnaca,  90S,  b. 

Labyrinthna,  flOS,  a. 

Lacama,  90S,  b. 

LadniB,  9M,  a. 

Laoonicnm,  144,  a  ;   HO,  a ; 

190,  a. 
*Lactnca,  904,  b. 
Lacunar,  930,  b. 
Laena,  74,  b :  310,  a. 
•Ladannm,  904,  b. 
Ladilna.  896,  b. 
Lriin,  6()5,  a. 
Lk'S.i  Maji'stJis,  609,  o. 
Lagcnx,  1052.  a. 
AaywSdXos.  ■'•8,  h. 
*La^opus,  565,  a- 
*Lapopyrti»,  565,  a. 
*La^os,  565.  a. 
•A/jytii  ^a^drrtoi,  565,  a. 
A»ifo<,  I03T.  a. 
♦Lamia,  565,  b. 
AtiijiTn^aCf\ia,  565.  b. 
A«/ira(^J7opo/</a,  565,  b. 
AntiTTa^ij^ofit'ii,  565,  b. 
Aa^TTaSiji^ipot,  566,  a. 
Aniina^otryof  nyuiy,  565,  b 
Aau~os>  565,  b 
Lamps,  599,  li. 
•Lampsine,  506,  b. 
Lancca,  489,  a. 
Lanculm  566,  a. 
LanariMs,  778.  a. 
Laniflcium.  053,  a. 
Laniata,  475,  b. 
Laatema,  908,  a. 
Lantetna,  988,  a. 
Lanz,900,a. 
•Lapatbnm,  500,  b. 
Aifpia,  907,  a. 
Lapicidina,  570,  a. 
Lapii  Specnlaria,  9S1,  a. 
Laquear,  530,  b. 
Laquaatorea,  476,  b. 
Lararinm,  987,  a. 
Larenlalia,  507,  a. 
IiawtiaaKai  007.  fc 
Anpiffaovoio/,  040,  a. 
Larfitio,  40.  a. 
AdftvaKtSt  450,  b. 
*Larus,  567,  b. 
Larra,  758,  a. 
Lau  Fugs,  130,  a. 
AamYrioy,  317,  b. 
AaVat  317.  b. 
'Latai,  507,  b. 
Later,  507,  b. 
Lateronlna.  907,  b. 
Latama,  508,  a. 
Laticlairii,  304,  a. 
Lalii  ins.  968,  b. 
Latinm,  908,  b. 
LatinB  Ferie,  430,  a. 
Latinitaa,  508,  b. 
Latinna,  SOI,  a. 
•Latoa,  900,  b. 
Adrput,  791,  a. 
Latrina,  140,  b. 
Latmnenli,  90S,  b. 
Latna  Claras,  SM,  a. 
Landatio  Fnnabiis,  490,  k 
AaOpoi,  90S,  a. 
Laurentalia,  507,  a. 
Lautia,  579,  b. 
Latomiie,  970,  a. 
Latumia,  570,  a. 
Laulomia,  970,  a. 
LautnmiB.  570,  a. 
'Lavat,  570,  a. 
Law,  950.  b ;  003,  b 
AAiK.  058,  b. 


AninhSn.b.740,  b 

Actiinei',  740,  k. 

An/pKr,  403,  •. 

Aixf'  973,  a. 

Lactiea,  570,  a. 

Laclicarii,  971,  a. 

Lectiataraiam,  571  b 

.Uirrper,  97S,  a. 

Lactua,  973,  a. 

Lpctus  Funebria,  570,  a 

A/mt(?oi,  "156,  n. 

Aji^umov.  720,  i. 

AS<!<is,  720,  a. 

Lfegary,  573,  f. 

Lesiatariuf,  573,  t 

Lfgatio  Libera,  576,  b. 

Let^atum,  573,  a. 

L<  satus,  575,  b  ;  8)5,  b 

Ucps,  579,  b. 

Lr^rs  Centuriat«.  570,  k 

L<-«(!S  Curiata;,  579,  b. 

Uirio,  102,  b  ;  103. 

L(i,ns  Actuttics,  16,  h. 

Le^is  Aqailin  Actio,  837,  % 

L«><.'itinia    Ilereditaa,   407,   0 

499,  a. 
LeiritimiB  Actioncs,  16.  b 
•Leffomcn,  576,  b 
'Leimonium,  577,  a. 
•Leiobatos,  577,  a. 
ActTofiaprtrptov  iiicri,  630.  b. 
Afirovuyriou  ypai^fu  577.  a. 
AciTooToar/ou  yfiafn,  970,  a 
Aci  Taraiiov  YPcP^t  1 17|  ^ 
A^irov,  816,  b. 
ActToviiyta,  577,  a. 
♦Lpmn'ia  Terra,  577,  b, 
*Leinna,  578,  a. 
Lemniscus,  578,  a. 
Lemurntia,  578,  b. 
Lemuria,  578,  b. 
Lcuaa,  364,  b. 
Aifvum,  364,  b. 
Lenucinium,  535,  a* 
Afivoi,  456,  b. 
Ai)i«,  988,  a. 
•Leo,  578,  b 
Arot'i^cia,  570,  u. 
'Leimtopelalon,  579,  a 
*Leont(,pmllon.  579,  a 
•Lcopardus,  579,  a. 
A/iruiira,  332,  b. 
•Lrpas,  579.  a. 
♦Lepidium.  579,  a. 
*Lepis,  570,  a. 
Lepta,  30,  a. 
Uria,  593,  a  ;  1039,  a. 
Lemsa,  97S.  a. 
Ai)pe/,  50}  a    iina  »  ■ 
Laaans,  450, .,. 
Leuca,  709,  b. 
'Leocacantha,  970,  bw 
•Leneaa,  970,  b. 
'Lence,  S70.b. 
*Leucoion,  970,  b. 
Leuga,    70S.  h 
Lenr,  41,  a. 
Lax,  970,  b. 

••  Adlia,  834,  a. 

"  AcUiaCalpuniia,4<,b 

••  .Xbutia,  17,  a;  880,  k 

581,  a. 

"  Jsiia,  581,  a. 

"  .£liaSeBtia,t7,a;0I8ta 

"  JEmilia,  581,  a. 

"  JEmiliaBisbia,40,b;9et 

b. 

"  iCmilia  Lcpidi,  OM,  b. 

•<  iEmilia  Scaori,  084,  b. 

"  A(iariB,S8,a;  581. b. 

"  Ambitna,  40,  b. 

"  Aonalis  or  vjUa.  SS,  o. 

"  Anaa,OM,  b. 

"  Anlania,S8l,b. 

"  Apnleia,MI,b. 

*■  Apnleia  Agraria.  9^1  b 

"  Apoleia  Frnmuiiana  981, 

"  ApnleiaM^estatia,0OS|b 
"  AqniUa,  SS7,  a. 
"  Atemia  Taipeia,  98l,b 
"  Atia  da  Saccidotia,  9B>,  k 
"  Atilia,  997,  b  ;  I(tt9,  a. 
<•   Alinia,  981,  b. 
"   Anfidia,  40,  b. 
"  Anralia.  553,  a  ;  908,  K 
**  Bcbia,  981,  b. 
"   Babia^milia,46,b;  98S> 
*■  Onlia  tie  Cenaoiibna  as 
Cansona,  581,  b. 
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MK  Caeili*  ia  Vaetigil  mt, 
Wl.  h;7g4,h 
"  Oeib«  Didia,  S8S,  •. 
•*  Cilpunii<il«Ambita,4S,b. 
**  Calpttroia  do  Bepelandu, 
6>3Lb. 

"Cuoitis,  sea,  a. 

Cuna,  MS,  a. 
*■  Ctoia  Agraria,  383,  a, 
**  Cania  Tabellaria,  V43,  a. 
**  Canta  Terentia  Fruman* 
taiia,  K3,  a. 
*<   Cincin,  8il,  a. 
"  Claailia,  982,  a ;  102»,  a. 

"  ciodiK,  tea,  a. 

"  CotUa  or  Cieba,  M3^ 
"  Comalia  Agraria,  583,  a. 
"  ••  d<i  Faliii,  438,  a. 
"  "  delnjuriit,»Sl»,a. 
-  "  Judiciaria,S82,b. 
"  "  Mijutatii,eO»,b. 
"        "      Numinana,  43% 

"        "      de       Parriodio, 

ao>,a. 

**        "      de   Prnacrijitioaa 

•t  Pmaciiptia,  813,  a. 

"        "      de      Sacaidoliia, 

TIIO,b. 

"        "      de  Sicariia  et  Ve- 

nefida,  308,  b. 

"        "      Sumtueria,l>34,b. 

"         "       ToitamenUris, 

438,  b. 

"        "      de    Vi    Pohlica, 

l(»8,a. 

"         "       Unciaria,  583,  h. 

"         "       BEbia,  5S2,  b. 

"         "       Fulvia,  a,  b. 

<<  Didia,  934.  a. 

**  Domitia   ae    Saceidoiiia, 

T«0,b. 

"  DaiUa,  583,  b. 

"  Dailia  M»oia,  583,  b. 

"  Fabia  de  Plagio,  780,  k. 

«  Faleidia,  574,  b. 

"  Faania,  934,  a. 

•*  Flaminia,  963,  b. 

••  FlaTJtt  Agraria.  S83,  b. 

**  FrumeDtari»,  583,  b. 

•'  Fufiado  Religione,583,a. 

**  Fafia  Judiciaria,  553,  a. 

"  Fana  or  Faaia  Caninia, 

683,  a;  019,  b. 

"  FuriadaSiMiuu,  541,b. 

**  Foria  or  Fiuia  Testameo- 

laria,  574,  b. 

'•  GabiiiiaTal>ellaria,943,a. 

"   l^tlimx.  9tl3,  a. 

"  Galliki  CiialpiiuB,  585,  a. 

"  GeUia  Cornelia,  583,  a. 

"  Geancia,  583,  a. 

•<  Bienmica,  583,  a:  813,  b. 

"  Horatia,  583,  a. 

**  Horteiuia  de  Plebiaoids, 

785,  b. 

"  Hoatilia  de  Faatia,  &)3,  a. 

"  Icilia,  583,  a. 

<•  JaUa,  555,  b. 

**  JaniadePengTini8,583,a. 

"  Jania  Licinia,  583,  b. 

**  Jonia  Norhana,  509,  a : 

583,  b ;  589,  a. 

«  Jonia  Repelandamm,  834, 

■•  Jnnia  Velleia,  583,  b. 

"  Lotoria,*  338,  a  ;  583,  b. 

"  Licinia  de  Sodalitiii,  40,  b. 

**  Licioia  Juoia,  583,  b. 

"  Liciuia  Mncia  d«  Civiboa 

Ragnndia,  583,  k 

**  Licioia  Somtvaria,  934,  a. 

"  I,ieiniaRogati«aaa,841,a. 

••  LiviB,  583,b. 

"  Lautiade  Vi,  1098,a. 

"  MaDia,583,  b. 

x  M^eautie,  009,  a. 

*  IIaiPil-adeColaniis,583,b. 

"  Hasilia,  383,  b. 

"  Manliade  ViceBima,<ll7,a. 

"  Maicia,  564,  a. 

»  Maria,  58S,v 

**  MelDliiiaarRemmia,303,a. 

"  Meaaia,  584,  a. 

«  Minucia,  584,  a. 

"  OcUTia,  584,  a. 

••  Cgalma,  584,  a. 

"  Oppia,  934,  a. 


'   More  correctly,  Platoria.) 
•  Ilfi 


Lex  Oicbia,  934,  a. 
•'  Ovinia.  584,  a. 
"  PapiadoFeregrinii,S83,a. 
*■  Paj-ia  Fc|ipBa,  556,  a. 
**  Papiriaorjulia  Papiriado 
Malctamm       JEatimationa, 
584,  a. 

"  Papiiia,  584,  b. 
"  Papiria  Plautia,  584,  b. 
"  Papiria  PnteUa,  984,  b. 
"  Papiria  Tabellaria,  943,  b. 
"  Pedacaa,  584,  b. 
"  Pciolania,  584,  b. 
"  Petreia,  584,  b. 
"  Petronia,  584,  b. 
<<  Pinaria,  584,  b. 
•'  PUetorii,  338,  a;584,  b. 
•■  Plaotia  orPlotia  de  Vi, 
1058,  a. 

■*  Plaatta  or  Plotia  Judieia- 
ria,  584,  b. 
"  Ptetelia,  S84,  b. 
"  Patelia  Papiria,  584,  b; 
tS7,b. 

"  Pompeia,  584,  b. 
•'         •'       doAmbita,40,b. 
••         <•       Jadidaria,  553, 
a. 

••         «       de  Jure  Magla- 
tratmn,  55S,  a :  984,  b. 
"  "       de     Parricidiie, 

309,  a. 

"         "       Tribonilia,  684, 
b 

••         "       de  Vi,  585,  a; 
653,  a. 

"  Popilia,584,  a;  685,  a. 
"  Porcin  de  Capita  Cinam, 
686,  a. 

"  PardadePioTinciii,986,a. 
>•  Pnbliria,  586,  a. 
"  Publilia  de  Sranaoribiu, 
643,  a. 

"  PabliliadeCint/iu,833,a. 
<•   Pnblilin.  833,  a. 
••  P«pia,58S.a. 
"  Qiuatia,  585,  a. 
<■  Regie,  633,  a. 
"  Regie,  563.  a. 
"  Remmia,  303,  a. 
**  Repetandarom,  833,  b. 
<<  Rbodia,  585,  a. 
"  Roicia  Theatralia,  686,  a. 
"   Rubria,686,  a. 
"  Rnpilia,  585,b;  813,  a. 
"  Sacrats,  385,  b. 
«  Satara,  580,  b ;  865,  a. 
"  Scantinia,  585,  b. 
"  SsriboiUa.  585,  b. 
**   Sempronis,  804,  a. 
"  SeniproniadeF(snore,S86, 
a. 

"  Serrilia  Agmria,  680,  a. 
"  Serrilia  Glaacia  de  Civi- 
tate,  834,  a. 

"  Serrilia  Glaacia  da  Rope- 
tnndia,  834,  a. 

'*  Serrilia  Judiciaria,  663,  a ; 
580,  a. 

"  Silia,686,a. 
■*  SilTanietCaibaBit,584,b. 
"  Slilpida:,  586,  a. 
"  Sii]piciaSeinprunia,S80,a. 
"  Snmtnariai,  994,  a. 
••  Tabellariai,  943,  a. 
*<  Tarpeia  Ateraia,  581,  b. 
"  Tenntilia,  580,  a. 
"  Teetameutaria,  688,  a. 
"  Thoria,977,  b 
••  TiUa,  686,  b. 
"  TitiadeTotoriboa,666,l>. 
"  TreboDia,  566.  b. 
"  Tribnnicia,  998,  b. 
"  Tullia  de  Ambito,  46.  b. 
"  ToUia  de  Legatiooa  Libe- 
ra, 676,  b. 
"  ValeriBhl033,b. 
"  Valeria  etHaiatia,10t4,a. 
"  Valeria  de  Prorooatione, 
1034.  a. 

"  Valeria  de  Pneeriptioae, 
813.  a. 

'•  Varia,609,b. 
"  VatiiiiadeProTiiiciia,686, 
b. 

•'  Vatinia  de  Colonie,  586,  b. 
"  de  Vi,  1058,  a. 
"  Viaria,  686,  b  ;  1043,  b. 
"  Viceaimaria,  1046,  a. 
"  Villia  Anaaka,  35,  b. 


LezVieema,986,bi  846,  a. 

«   Vooooia,  1064,  b. 
Ac(m«xi«1i'  ypaimanin,  146, 

Lonarcha,  385,  a. 

A«i(,368,a. 

Atoavoiiavrtiat  360,  b 

•Libanotia,  58^  b. 

^Libanotaa,  587,  a. 

Libatio,  846,  a. 

Libella,  349,  a  ;  689,  b. 

Libellue,  687,  a. 

Liber,  687,  b. 

Libera  Pnga,  136,  a 

Liberales  Lndi,  366,  b 

Liberalia.  366,  b. 

LiberaUa  Caiua,  115,  b. 

Liberalia  Manna,  116,  b. 

Libenlitaa,  46,  a. 

Liberi,6S8,b:589.a. 

Libertna  (Greek),  S8t,a. 

Libertna  (Roman),  688,  b 

Libertinua,  588,  b. 

Libitinarii,  459,  a. 

Libra,  589,  b. 

Libra  or  Aa,  590,  a. 

Libraria,  158,  a. 

Librarii,  601,  a. 

Libraiy,  158,  a. 

Libiator,  69l,a. 

Libripena,  613,  t. 

Libnma,  691,  b. 

Libumica,  591,  Ik 

Aix<ic,703,b. 

'Lichen,  691,  b. 

Lieia,  065,  a. 

Liciatoriom,  965,  a. 

Licinia  LexdeSodalttiiB,46,b. 

Lidnia  Jnnia  Lex,  583,  b. 

Licinia  Mnda  Lex.  683,  b. 

Licinia  Lex  Snmtaaria,  934,  «. 

Lidnia  Rogatiooea,  841,  a. 

Aw;i4(,  1034,  b. 

A/n«v,  364,  b;  1034,  b. 

Amo4ipo{,  364,  b ;  1036,  a. 

Lictor;693,  a. 

Lighthonae,  767,  a. 

Lir>.593,a. 

Ligsla,S«3,a;88t,b. 

*Ligueticnm,  693,  b, 

*Ligu8tmm.  593,  a. 

•Liliom.  593,  b. 

Lima,  593,  b. 

Limbna,  593,  b. 

Limea,  534,  b ;  536,  a;  T9tl  a 

Limee,  38,  b. 

Limitatio,  38,  b. 

Limno,  930,  b. 

Linea,  603,  a. 

*LJnoepartnn,  6(9,  b, 

*Linoapennnni,593,  b 

Linteamen,  718,  b, 

Linteonea,  963,  a. 

Linter,  593,  b. 

Lintenm,  718,  b. 

Linnm.  944,  a. 

*Linum,  693,  b. 

*Linam  ViTnm,  598,  b, 

*Liparana  Lapia,  6M,  b. 

Litera,  693,  b. 

Liteiartun  Obligatto,  673,  a. 

Literati,  887,  b. 

*Litharg7raa,  604,  a. 

*LithaapeTmQni,  604,  a. 

Lithoatrotom,  636,  a ;  709,  a. 

AiSomiUat,  670,  a. 

LitiaCoote>Utia,604,a;  674,*. 

Litia  DiTidna  Exoapifa,  19,  %. 

Airpa,  604,h. 

Litteia,  676,  a. 

Litnrgiei,  677,  a. 

Litnna,  699,  a. 

Lixa,I03.  a. 

Locati  et  Condacti  Aetio,699,  a. 

Locatio,  696,  a. 

Locator,  696,  a. 

Aoxayof,  963,  x 

A4x«<  *S3.  a :  1013,  a. 

Locnlua,  460,  a. 

Locna  Elfatna,  997,  b. 

Locna  Liberatna,  957,  b. 

Lodix,  595.  b. 

Aacrp^,  698,  a. 

Aoyciov,  968,  b. 

Aoyivra/,  33,  a ;  433,  a 

Aoyitfn)pioi',  433,  b. 

Aa)'ieni(.  100,  a. 

Aoyo/pifi^i,  909,  b. 

AoyewHef.  699,  b. 

AnSal.  846  a 


JkMi»*U(iU^   M  a 
Ai>r»-  <»>  *■ 

•Lolium,  69(,  • 
■Loochilia,  5M,  a 
Loulung-glaaa,  909.  a 
LoomrBU,a. 
AiisT,  996,  a 
Aiiner,  600,  a 
Aunc.  6(0,a. 
AmnUrm,  9(6, ». 
A4#0(,4M.a. 
Lararii,449,b 
Lorica,  906,  a. 
Lota,  904.  b. 
AaanffS  9(8.  b. 
Ao»n$piey,  9(8,  b 
Aevrpar,  906,  a. 
Aevrpe^teac,  9tO,  a. 
Loear,  507,  a. 
AiiniM,  MO,  a. 
Lncatenaea,  743^  & 
Lncerea,  70,  a 
Lncema,  500,  b. 
Atiat,  487,  b. 
Lncrum  (^eaaaaa,  337,  m 
A*xyoi,IM,h. 
Avxtvlhct,  306,  a;  9N, 
Lneta,  716.  b. 
Lnctaiio,  710,  b 
Ladi,600,a. 

••    ApoUiaaraa.  6(0.  a. 

**    Aognatalea.  197.  a 

*'    CapiloliBi.  600,  b. 

•<    Circeaata,369,  b:66I  e 

"    Coeapitabdi.  301.  a. 

"    Flotalea,  447,  a. 

••    FiUMbraa,60l,a 

"    Hoaonrii,  601,  a. 

••    Liberalea,  966,  b. 

"    Magni,601,a. 

<•  '  Maitialo,  601.  b 

**    Megalenaee.  031,  a 

••    NataUtii.60l,k 

"    Palatini,  601,  b. 

"    Piaeatoni,  601,  V. 

«    Plabdi,  601,  b. 

"    Pontificalaa,  601,  • 

-    (loaateni,  601,  b 

"    Roaiaai,  60t,  a. 

"    Saevlaiea.  601,  h. 

"    Sceaid.OOOia.  OL* 

"    Taientin).  OtS,  a 

"    Taarii,603,a. 
Lndva,  479,  b 
LoduB  Dsodaena  Safaunm 

670,  a. 
Lndna  LatmscnloraM,  9W,  b. 
Lndna  Trda,  396,  b. 
Lumiutun  Serritna,  878,  k 
Lnnebeon,  374.  b :  343,  a. 
Lnpaaar,  396.  b 
LniMtnm.  453,  b. 
Lnpaicalia,  603,  a 
Lnpeni.  6(13,  b 
Lnpoa  Farreoa,  604,  a. 
Laatratio,  604,  a. 
Lnstram,  330,  a ;  004.  b 
*L7<aia,  005,  a. 
*I>7«apaaa,  M6,  a 
*I.<cha>a,  609,  a. 
*L7«haitea,  606.  a 
LrekBochoo.  906,  a. 
el^om,  609,  a. 
•Lreopaia,  609,  b. 
*LTdioa  Lapia,  609,  b. 
LTra,606,  b. 
•Ljrn,  609,  b. 
aLyaimaeluom,  606^  b. 


Maoadonianns  Saaawa  C« 

aoltnia,  873,  b. 
Hacchna,110,a. 
M^«X>a,603,a. 
Maeallarioa.  607,  a 
Macallnn,  607.  a. 
•Maear.  607.  a. 
Ma'3^1^,  694.  a. 
MaxaJpur,  894,  a. 
Maaailer.SSla;M^a 
Maaia  Ut,  663,  b. 
Maaianom,  53.  a ;  999.  fc 
Mandia,606.b. 
Harcrai,  944,  It 
Mi^iater,  607,  a. 

AdaniaioDaia.  K,  a 
*'        Amoram,  607.  a 
**       AnrtMiui,    194    •, 

169.  h. 
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Mifitur  Bilimidi,  nt,  b. 

"       EpiitoUnim,  t07,  t. 

"        Eqaitum,  Ml,  *. 

"       Uinlloram,  (07, «. 

■*       Mtmoiia,  (07,  m. 

"       MOiram,  I0(,  b. 

"        NBTi>,4U,a. 

**       OfBcJoruRi,  (07,  fc 

••       Popyi,  a«0,  a. 

**       Sorinionun,  (07,  b. 

*•       SocieUUi,  (07,    b 
SIS,*. 

**       Vtconiiii,(07,b. 
If  wMnnu,  (07,  b. 

•Uigu*,  rs,  *. 

^MBfiwaiu  L^pi*,  (OB,  a. 
•Muudahi,  (06,  b. 
'Mwi,  (08,  b. 
Utimtu.  (08,  b. 
MaiuacriMiwi',  190,  •* 
•Muaii,  (08,  b. 
MajorM.  538,  a. 
Maim,  l»l,  a. 
•MaUbatliram,  (10,  a. 
•Malacbe,  (10,  a. 
•Halacia,  (10,  a. 
^Malacocraneua,  (10,  a. 
*MalmuthaUc,  (10,b. 
Mallaolui,  (10,  a. 
MalleDS,  (10,  a. 
iSaXM,  391.  a  ;  951,  b. 
MallaTtum,  (|5,  a 
•Maltha,  (10,  b 
•Malva,  (10.  b 
*Malum,  (10,  k. 
Ualsa,  (10,  b. 
Maloa  Ocnlua,  4S1,  b. 
Mamilia  L«i,  (83,  b. 
Maxic«p«,  (11,  a. 
Mancipatio,  (11,  b. 
Uaocipi  Rea,  »4,  b ;  10(S,  b  • 

10((,a. 
Maocipii  Caaaa,  (11,  a. 
MAncipium,  (II,  b. 
Mifw!<iAoc,  (U,  a. 
Maadalariiu,  (It,  b. 
Masdati  Actio,  (IS,  a. 
Mandator,  (I*,  b. 
UandatQin,  (IS,  b. 
Maadn,  SM,  b. 
•Maadragoraa,  (13,  a. 
Ma^uu(,  5(8,  K 
Matllin,  5(3,  b. 
Mane,  3M,  a. 
Man^ea,  88(,  a. 
Maniea,  (13,  a. 
Manilla  Ui,  583,  b, 
Manipolua,  (13,  b. 
Manila  Lex,  (17,  a. 
Manaio,  (14,  b. 
Manaionarioa,  (15,  a. 
Manaionea,  748,  a. 
Marrtuw,  (87,  b. 
UdfTus,  3(8,  b. 
MaDtele,  015,  a. 
MaKTiJc^,  3(6,  b. 
*Manticbofa,  (15,  a. 
'Mantia,  (15,  b. 
Mannaham  Xtf  80,  a 
ManubiK,  006,  b. 
Manuleatna,  340,  b. 
Manum,  Conventio  In,  (SS,  b 

(33,  a. 
Manamiaaio,  (15,  b. 
ManumiaaoT,  (l(,  a. 
Manua,  30,  a. 
Manna  Fema,  487,  b. 
Manus  Iniectio,  (17,  a. 
Mappa,  (15,  a. 
'Manthram,  (17, ': 
Mama  L«i,  584,  a. 
•.Mai^ariU,  (17,  h 
Mar^nca,  1043,  a. 
MdptK.  (18,  a. 
Maria  Lai,  584,  a. 
K^S,  (IS,  a. 
■Maimor,  (18,  a. 
MaiTiag*  (Gradt),  618,  a. 
Mairiaga  (Roman), 6SS,  K 
*Marnibium,  (S5,  b. 
Manupium,  (9(|  a. 
Martialia  Flaman,  445,  b. 
Hartialaa  Lndi,  (01,  b 
Martina,  101,  a. 
Mopnp/a,  6S(,  a. 
Maak*,7S6,a. 
Haaaa,  St,  b,  n. 
MovrihMc,  1073,  a. 
Maatifia,  445  l>. 
bSasTiro^^pM  6M,  b. 


•Maatkha,  6SS,  a. 
Mini(,44S,a. 
Maala,610.b;6n,a. 
Malaia,4«0,a. 
Mater,  SH,  b. 

MatariamiUaa,  4M,  a;  6S1,  a. 
Matralia,  (18,  b. 
Hatrimoniam,  (SS,  a, 
Hatrona,  (S3,  a. 
Manaolenm,  4(1,  ^ 
M<i^,344,b. 
Maaoaamva,  6S8,  b. 
Maala  (Graak),  34S,  a ;  3tt,  a. 
Mcala  (Roman),  S74,  a. 
Mnonf,  060,  b. 
Hadjaatini,  (S8,  b. 
•Madica,  MS,  b. 
•Madica  Mala,  (S8,  b 
Medieamina,  1053,  a. 
Madioina,  (38,  b. 
Madi<!ina,6l8,bL 
Madioaa,  630,  a. 
Madimuna,  (31,  b. 
•Madion,  631,  b. 
Msditrinalia,(3I,b 
Magalenaaa  Lodi,  (31,  a. 
Megalenaia,  (3S,  a. 
Magalaaia,  (3S,  a. 
Wrof,  «5e,  b. 
Kuayitrtt,  67,  a. 
M<iA/xa<,S3»,a. 
M(i*>,  (7,  a. 
HtOua,  378,  b. 
*Malampjion,  6X1,  a. 
'Malanerania,  63S,  a. 
*MaIaniaa,  63S,  a. 
'Halantaria,  (U,  aL 
•Malaathion,  63S,  ll 
*Melannma,  (3S,  b. 
•Malaa,  (3S,  b. 
•Maleagria,  (3S,  b. 
MliXti,  S43,  b. 
McAi'a,  488,  b. 
•Melia,  63S,b. 
•MaUaT«rra,63S,b. 
McXtcparor,  1054,  b. 
•Malilotua,  63S,  b. 
•Melimela,  63S,  b. 
<Malina,  683,  a. 
•Melia,  633,  a. 
•Meliaaa,  633,  a. 
•Meliaaopfayllim,  633,  a. 
M<Xim9m,  456,  a. 
McMtipiiv,  3M,  a. 
*Meloliinthe,  633,  a. 
^Melopepon,  (33,  a. 
McXoToifa,  648,  h. 
•Mamaikulon,  (33,  a. 
Membnna,  588,  a. 
Memmia  Lax,  303,  a. 
Wy,  190,  b  ;  634,  a. 

"    an^fevoi,  190,  b. 

"     KofXoi,  190,  a. 

"    //i^oXi/idio?,  190^  a, 

"     Urificvoi.  190,  k. 

*'     ifOifur,  190,  b, 

"     irAijpijt,  190,  a. 
*MenantHus,  (33,  a. 
McvrXiicia,  633,  a. 
Mcnsa,  633,  a. 
Mt'iisnrii,  634,  a. 
M^-ustilarii,  634,  a. 
Menaia  Lex,  584,  a. 
Menaia,  634,  a. 
Menaoraa,  635,  b. 
Menatmnm,  867,  b. 
Mifraffif,  387,  a. 
Mtpiaiiinot,  IM,  b. 
MetcenaiT  Soldiera,  107],  %. 
Mtf*lSmt,  1*4,  b. 
Merenda,  S75,  a. 
Maridiani,  476,  b. 
Meridioa,  S6I;  a. 
•Meropa,  636,  b. 
Mio^nXoi',  60,  b. 
UtntXtot  Mm,  514,  b. 
Mt0miXtn,  ISS,  b. 
MionvAof  01^,  514,  b. 
Mwiiu6p^,  361,  b. 
HwcKaStiy,  7S4,  b. 
Mfffo/i^dAiov,  S(8,  b. 
Mfir^iYaf.  736,  a 
•Meapile,  635,  b. 
Mtra&lnK,35a,a. 
Mate,  S53,  a. 
Utraftlma,  635,  b. 
KtTavttTvtAvt  100,  a. 
MetaUa,  1033.  b. 
McroMXTpif,  344,  h 
Mcra'i'iirrpo)',  344,  b. 


M/r<ii>)i<i(a<j>i,6M,b 

Metbodici,  635,  b. 

Mcro/ciov,  636,  b. 

M^icoi,  636,  a. 

Wntrnv,  893,  a. 

MiTrpo/^rai,  39,  b. 

Metratea,  637^ 

Metnmomi,  637,  a. 

Mcrpovtf^ioi,  687,  a. 

Hm^nAi^,  S84,  b. 

*Maani,  637,  a. 

*MUaz,  6r,  a. 

Mila,  est,  b. 

Mileatonea,  637,  b  ;  1043,  a. 

Mille  Paaanam,  637,  b. 

Mflliirc,  037,  h. 

Mill:  mum,  (37,  b;  1043,  a. 

MiliMniim  Aureuro   ■043,a. 

Mills,  639,  b. 

•MiK«,  637,  b. 

•Millos,  (37,  b. 

Mlmui,  637,  b. 

Hiim,  947,  a  1  948,  a. 

Mines,  1035,  b. 

♦Viinuni.B38,  a. 

Miu'  as,  3!M,  a;  538,  a. 

Mini.  MO,  h. 

•Minlhoa.  638,  a. 

Minucia  Lex,  584,  a, 

MJuutio  CapitJB,  212,  a. 

Mlrmiilunpi,  476,  b. 

Minnr,  905,  a. 

Minio,  638,  a  ■,  476,  a. 

Misaio  Causaria,  6^,  a. 

Misaio  Honeata,  638,  a. 

Mlisio  Ignnminiosa,  638,  b. 

Minus,  256,  b. 

Ml  oSo<^(ipoi,  1071,  a. 

MioOiiotus  6Un,  638,  b ;  (30,  a. 

MtaOi^ecuti  oiKou  iiiajt  (38,  b. 

M.dOaD  iim,,  639,  h. 

•Mijv,  639,  a. 

Miro'i,  955,  a. 

Mitra,  187,  b  ;  1073,  b 

Mills  Actio,  17,  b. 

Mil,  yiT,  a. 

Ml    ;m-i,  457,a. 

Ml  ,:,-;„,  457,  a. 

Ml    .  >.:!I6.  h. 

Ml  \  1  ;,,  526,  n. 

Mi.'i   ins,  331,  li, 

Mi-:in^,  U30,  ii 

Motxita,  24.,  ;i. 

Mmxtlitt  rp'^lt  S4,  a. 

MoU,  (39,  b. 

Mola  Salaa,  84(,  a. 

•Moljbdnu,  640,  b. 

•Moljbdoa,  640,  b. 

Monanloa,  961,  a. 

Honata,  640,  b. 

Monatalea  TrinrnTiri,  640,  b. 

Monetarii,  641,  b. 

Monila,  641,  b. 

Monitor,  968,  b. 

Moivxpw)iorov,  700,  b. 

MorirP'I'l"''  700,  b. 

Moiv|uhrof,  475,  b, 

Monopodinm,  633,  b. 

HonoxrloD,  593,  b ;  889,  b. 

Monatmm,  810,  b. 

Montb  (Graak),  190, a;  634, b. 

Month  (Roman),  191,  a,  b. 

Monnmentnm,  461,  b. 

M<|ia,  98,  a. 

Morator,  SS6,  b. 

Morboa  Comitialia,  S97,  a. 

•Mona,  64S,  b. 

'Momyraa,  64S,  b. 

•M^mAxXMx,  64S,b. 

Morunum,  64S,  b. 

Mortaia,  643,  b. 

Moa,  SW,  b. 

Moaaioa,  919,  a ;  719,  a. 

*Moachna.643,a. 

McMuxcTM,  a;49t,b. 

MMyK(,S(0,a;49S,b. 

MoaWx"!  ^t  ■>• 

Mrnnxtfi^j  190,  a. 

Monming  lor  the  Dead,  498.  b : 

4(3,  b. 
Ho^aio,  (43,  a. 
Mrnniay,  644,  a 
Mnwunt,  644,  b. 
Mouetacbea,  651,a. 
Mociana  (^ntin,  SS>,  a. 
MaxTiliKc.  397,  b :  590,  b. 
Mnlier,  1030,  b. 
MnUeiia,744,b. 
MJAa;,  630,  b. 
Mnlaa,  1054,  b. 


■,106 

Mnlta,  788, 1 
Mnneiator,  479,  b 
Manicepe,  383,  a. 
Manicipea,  1073,  a 
Monicipinm,  S83,  a  ,  441, 1 
Hunui,  507,  a;  479, b. 
•Mnrana,  643,  i 
Muralia  Corona,  311,  a 
Mnriea,  1040,  b. 
Uifioiat,  335,  a. 
Hnrrea  Vaaa,  643,  b. 
Murrhina  Vaaa,  643,  k 
tiviitrints,  1054,  a. 
Muraa,  734,  b. 
•Mua,  643,  b. 
Mnacarium,  449,  a. 
MaacoluB,  643,  b. 
Mnaaum,  644,  a. 
M<<ria,  651,  b. 
Hnaie  (Greek),  644,  a. 
Moaio  (Roman),  690,  a. 
Mtiaic*  Mnta,  738,  b. 
Hnairahi,  715,  a. 
Mnairnm  <)pna,  530,  a ,  716 
*Muamon,  6il.  a. 
Maataoeam,  635,  a. 
Mwraj'an'^,  396,  a;  4SI,  k 
M<arai,m,  b;it6  a 
Mrral,  651,  a. 
•Muatela,  651,  a. 
Mvffntofoy.  693,  a. 
MvrrAij,  344,  a. 
MteTpev,344,a;69a,b 
Mderpo;,  344,  a. 
Muatlim,  1091,  a. 
Matationea,  619,  a. 
Mntui  Actio,  691,  a. 
Mutua,  673,  a ;  960,  b 
Mutuum,  651,  a. 
Mii(<ti,  3«7,  b :  999,  b 
•Myagfram,  (51,  b. 
'M)'ai,631,b. 
•Hjrliz,  651,  b 
•Mjropa,  651,  b. 
•Myoaotia,  65l,b. 
•M]rrica,65l,b. 
•Mjrmex,  651,  b 
*Mynia,65l,b. 
Mrateria,  653,  a. 
•Hyaticetua,  6n,  b 
Mntmm,  653,  b. 
'Myxon,  653,  a. 
*M]rzon,  653  a. 

N. 

Nania,  49t,  b. 
Haliim,  497,  b. 
Nail,  363,  a. 
Name*  (Oraek),  69«.  *. 
Name*  (Roman),  699,  h 
Na6i,  998,  b. 
•Napy,  653,  a. 
*Nereiasu8,  653,  a. 
*Nardtta,  653,  a. 
•Nam,  693,  a. 
•Nartbex,  653,  a. 
Najthecia,  1063,  b. 
Naulitii  Ludi,  601,  b. 
Natalibo*  Raatitntio,  618^  k 
NauUo,  148,  a. 
Natatorinm,  148,  * 
Natnnlea,  774,  a. 
NaTaUa,  653,  a. 
Nanli*  Corona,  310,  h, 
Naxalia  Sciiba,  899,  a 
Novapx^,  693,  a. 
Noiiantai,  653,  a. 
NaTaictnta,  693,  a. 
Na^xXijpoi,  038,  a. 
HavKpapJa,  653,  b. 
Notxpopof,  653,  b. 
NaTiaiom,  880,  b 
Naxia,  889,  b. 
Nanmacbia,  654,  a. 
Nanmachiaiii,  654,  a 
Nait,  880,  b. 
Naata,435,a. 
Naarinil  cvrypa^,  SIS,  b 
yavnirir,  945,  b. 
•Nantilua,  654,  b 
tiaVToSUau  654,  b. 
Nebiia,  655,  a. 
•NeLrilra,  (55,  a. 
Neceaaaril  Heredea,  497,  b 
Necklaeea,  641.  b. 
HsMfi6iu:nfovt  496,  a 
NtnaMarai,  499,  a 
Nuieia,  498,  b. 
Nefa<tiDiea,86t,b 
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Ntf Uin  Actio,  MLh. 
N#t>toria  Actio.  SOS,  li 
Htgljgentia,  SX,  b. 
Kemtiorum  Gwtoniia  Actio, 

Ntiiaia,  (US,  b. 

Wiua,  8S»,  b. 

Kemean  Games,  6M,  b. 

N(M(ia,  6SS,  b. 

Nraia,  4S»,  b. 

Nrni^i-  M,  a ;  KITS,  b. 

Ni«&iii<U(i;,  SSO,  a ;  4tS,  t 

N<a^Xa«c,  >W,  a. 

Ncupia,  653,  a. 

Nct^oiroi,  u53,  lb 

Ntu(,  9M,  a. 

'Napenthea,  090,  a. 

Nepoa,  *n,  b. 

hfeptia,  S77,  b. 

Neptuoalia,  OdO,  a. 

*Nehoa,  690,  a, 

Venmiana,  830,  b. 

^Neritea,  650,  a. 

Kti<mta,  070,  a. 

Nala,  830,  a. 

Nazi,  650,  b. 

Naxum,  6iS6,  b. 

Nimboa  Vitraoa,  098,  b. 

•Nitrsm,  090,  b. 

Nil,  098,  b. 

Nobilaa,000,b;744,«. 

Nodu«,05t,a. 

Nonun,  947,  a, 

Neman  Lattngm,  003,  a. 

Noman  (Graak),  090,  v 

Nomea  (Rumaii),  059,  b. 

Nomenclator,  40,  a. 

Ntffifff/ia,  641,  b. 

Now^fuirx  ^a^0ap3(  /,^>fl>, 

KtluMXoKtt,  OOS,  a. 
N4«i«(,  003,  a. 
KtiaeiriK,  M3,h. 
Nooa,  105  ;  190,  a. 
Nofma,  004,  a.* 
Nota  Ceoaoria.  604.  a. 
NoUrii,  581,  ai. 
Nota^io  Cenioria,  004  )\ 
NotiUa  Dignitatura,  000,  • 
Nurof^t,  378,  a. 
Noracnla,  130,  a. 
Norala,  80,  b. 
NoTatio,  074,  a. 
NmellB,  600,  a. 
NorellB  Conititutionea,  6b«^ 
November,  191,  a. 
Novendiale,  469,  a ;  000,  a. 
NoTerca,  31,  a. 
Novi  Hominei,  660,  a,  b. 
NoTi  Opeiil  Nanttatio,060,  a 
Jioviafriat  190,  a. 
'Nuameaiut,  600,  b. 
Noia,  000,  b. 
Nuzalis  Actio,  000,  b 
Noxia,  OCO,  b. 
Nccleui,  104S,  b. 
Nudipedalis,  160,  •• 
Ncilui,  667,  a. 
Numeiatio,  868,  a. 
Nummalahi,  634,  a. 
Numulahi,  934,  a. 
Nnmmos  or  Numoa,  688,  b. 
yvii^ayuydsj  690,  a. 
Nii;i^vr>)(,  OSO,  a. 
Nuncapatio,  063,  b. 
NandiiuB,  607,  a. 
Mundinmn,  008,  a. 
N'lntiatio,  190,  b;  080  a. 
Nnptis,  029,  a. 
Nuiaa,  30,  b. 
Kian  000,  b. 
*Nyctona,  008,  a. 
•Njrctieorax,  006,  a. 
'Nymphaa,  008,  a. 

O. 

Uan,S93,a. 
Oatb  (Greek),  008,  b. 
Oath  (Romas),  070,  a. 
'&&>(,  473,  b;  1003,*. 
ObalieciM,  07S,  a. 
Obelialu,  079,  a. 
■O0»X<t,  079,  a. 
Obliptio,  074,  b. 
Obliplionea,  071,  b. 
Obolua,  380,  b. 
Obiocare  Legem,  980,  a. 
Obaidionalia  Corona,  300,  b 
Obaouiam,  080,  b. 
Occatio,  639,  a. 
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Occapatio,  670,  b 
'Oxavi?,  269,  b. 
'Oxntov,  268,  b. 
"Oxrilla,  1036,  a. 
•Ochnc,  67B,  b. 
•Ochra,  676,  b. 
•Ochroa,  676,  b. 
•Ocimoeidea,  670,  b. 
*Ocimum,  676,  b. 
Ocrca,  676,  b 
'OaalSayTct.  968,  b. 
"Otpi'Caf,  702,  b ;  068,  b. 
'OKTiiarvXoi,  200,  a. 
Octarx,  1036.  a. 
Octavia  Lex,  584,  a. 
Oclobcr.  191,  a. 
October  Equoj,  717,  b. 
October-hora«.  717,  b. 
Octophoron,  571,  a. 
^OdovrAypat  449.  a. 
^06ovT6rfuuua,  349,  b 
•0«,  677,  a. 
<Ecu»,  517,  b. 
•(Enanthe,  677,  a. 
'(Enas,  677,  a. 
(Eiiomelum,  1054,  b. 
CEnophorum.  677,  a. 
(Eriuphurui,  677,  b. 
'(Enothera.  677,  b 
(Esipum,  1063,  a 
•(Estriis,  677,  b. 
OfTendicuIum,  67,  b. 
OITendir,  07,  b. 
Otliciiim  Admissionia,  SS,  f 
•0)'Miov,»75,  b. 
O^ulnja  Lex,  584,  a. 
OlaKov^ftoi,  480.  b. 
OtaKOCTO^Oi,  480,  b. 


Oh,;, 


imaTa 


514,  b. 


OiKcrrji,  681,  a. 

OiV(<i,  937,  b. 

Ohias  IIkv.  677,  b. 

0;«i7r<t.  284,  b 

O!«oi,  514.  b. 

Oj/tof.  613,  b, 

OlKorpiSatOf,  681,  a. 

OUirpit(l,SS\,!i. 

OU6aiT0i,  385,  a. 

OMfic}.!.  1054,  b. 

Oivos,  1050,  b. 

O'lyoxdai,  939,  a. 

Oltaxlloi,  939.  b. 

Oivo'^opov,  677,  a. 

OIitivtaTtK^,  369,  b. 

"Ofuri^t,  847.  a. 

Oleai;ina  Corooa,  SIS,  fc 

•Oliva.  677,  b. 

Olln,  677,  b. 

'O^pos,  642,  b. 

'Oliilyuoo,  678.  b. 

'Oloition,  678,  b. 

'OXvtt-nia,  680,  a. 

'0\v^TTtdi,  678,  b. 

Olympiad,  678,  b. 

Olympic  Games,  680,  a. 

•Olyra,  899,  a. 

'llfto^tiyh,  365.  b. 

'Oii<t>dXoi,  208,  b. 

'Omphox.  699,  a. 

Onafter,  969,  a. 

'OvuponoXta,  370,  a. 

Ooerari*  Naves,  891,  >. 

Oncris  Ferfndi  SerTttlia,878,b. 

•Onitis,  899,  a. 

•Onobrjchis,  899,  a. 

'Oyo^a.  659,  a. 

'Ocoi,  639,  b. 

*Ono»,  899,  a. 

*Onosma,  800,  b 

•Onyi,  899,  b. 

Onyx,  ■'.1,  b. 

Opalio,  685,  b, 

♦Opilua.  886,  a. 

Opera,,  745,  b. 

Opene  Servorum  et  Aaimalinm, 

878,  a. 
Op«ns  Nm-i  Nuntiatio,fl60,  a, 
•O*0a\ftdi  Pdnxmot,  431,  U 
*''Odni  &a)tdmoit  660,  b. 
•Ophitce.  086,  b. 
Opifera.  894,  a. 
Ooima  Spolia,  907,  a,  b. 
Crpimianum  Vinum,  1009,  a* 
Opinatores,  666,  b. 
'OtioMo/ios,  958,  b. 
Opistoffrophi,  5S8,  a. 
*Op„baUamura,  686,  b. 
•'Orof  Wtj^'tKoi,  686,  b. 
Oppm  Lei.  934,  a. 
Oppidum,  251,  a. 


'O^^a,  08<J>. 
•Opaianoa,  080,  b. 
'O^f,  060,  b. 
Opaonator,  067,  a. 
'OU^nK,  087,  a. 
'Oivri/iM,  087,  a. 
■O^^oyla,  080,  b, 
'OH^iiHYK,  080,  b. 
Opauniom,  080,  b. 
*i*lLoina\rn,  607,  a. 
'OdvmAcior,  007,  a. 
'Otf'aruiXia,  007,  a. 
Optio,  104,  a;  SSS,a. 
Optimatea,  687,  a 
Optimi,  687,  a. 
Opua  NoTOm,  680,  a 
Oraclea,  667,  b. 
Oraculum,  687,  b. 
0;;:riain,  093,  b. 
Orationea  Ptincipsm,  0(3,  b. 
OnOor,  004,  a. 
Orboa,  957,  a. 
Orca,  Ml,  a. 
•Opxi,»,t,M0,b. 
Oicbeatia,  S08,  a. 
'OfxflCTis,  890,  b. 
Orchia  lax,  034,  a. 
'Orcbiloa,  OtS,  a. 
*Orcbia,  605,  a. 
Oroinna  Libertna,  010,  a. 
Orcinui  Senator,  010,  a ;  809,  h. 
Ordinarii  Gladiatoraa,  470,  b. 
Oidinarii  SerTi,884,  a;  887,  a. 
OiOinarins  Jadex,  904,  a. 
Ordo,  009,  b. 
Oido   Dacarioonn,    SSS,   b; 

005.  b. 
Onto  Eqnestria,4l7,ai  flt5,b; 

087,  b. 
Ordo  Senatorial,  08T,  b;  089, 

b;  800,  b. 
Ores,  493,  b. 
'Oreichaleom,  009,  b. 
*Oreoaelinam,  009,  b. 
Organ,  929,  b. 
Organiat,  SM,  b. 
Orgaaum,  93S,  b, 
'Ofiyta.  059,  a. 
'Oirrvii,  703,  b. 
Orichalcom,  177,  a. 
•Ori^na,  009,  b. 
Originarii.  801,  a. 
Omamenta  Trinmphalia,  1010, 

a. 
Omatriz,  095,  b. 
'OpaMupav,  703.b, 
'Orobaneha,  090,  a. 
«Oroboa,  090,  a. 
*Oraapizos,  090,  a. 
^Ortygometra,  000,  a. 
•OrtTi,  600,  a. 
•OiTi,  090,  a. 
•Orrza,  090,  a. 
-as,*S»,h. 
'Q«xa^^aor'Oaxg^^a,090, 

a. 
'0«xo^^i,  090,  a. 
Oacinei,  130,  b. 
Oaeillum,  000,  b. 
Oitentum,  8\6,  b. 
Oatiarium,  090,  b. 
Oatiariui.  510,  b, 
Oattum,  5I0,b;  5*4,  b. 
Oatraciam,  139,  a. 
'Oirrpikior,  439,  a. 
'0(rrp<ue>,,  139,b;439,  a. 
'Oatracoderma,  O90,  b. 
•Oatrenm,  090,  b. 
•Oatritea,  007,  a. 
♦Oitrya,  097,  a. 
•OBdm,,  718,  b. 
'OftSwov.  718,  b. 
•Otia,  097,  a. 
Cra,  993,  b. 
Oralia  CoroM,  311,  bw 
o;a(,  439,  b. 
Oratio,  097,  a, 
Otiat,  9M,  b. 
Oiren,  490,  a. 
Orile,  997,  a. 
OTiiuaL<i,S84,  •. 
•Oria,  097,  b. 
OiXapol,  98,  b. 
OtXiSxf  ra,  840,  •• 
OiXoxirai,  840,  a. 
Oonce,  1009,  a. 
Oiynta,  1009,  a. 
Oirr'a,  1009,  a. 
Oiparla,  770,  a. 
!  O^ptaxof ,  468,  b. 


Oki.tUai,  487,* 
•0«t,13,b 
'OVf,  1093,1. 
•Olviiiin,  13,  k. 
'0(«<a2».  1*.  b. 
•Ciiftii,  1094,  h. 

P.  n.  ♦.  t 

Pactio,  675.  a.  b. 
Pactum,  675,  a,  b. 
•PaJat,  637,  b. 
P«an,  697,  b. 
Prdagogia,  698,  b. 
Pa'dai;u^'ium.  696,  b 
Pjedaijogua.  698,  a. 
♦P^deioa.  698,  b. 
Fcnula,  008,  b. 
*Pconia,  009,  a. 
Paganalia,  090,  a. 
Paj^ani.  699.  a. 
Pacaaicn,  777,  b 
Pagi.  699.  a. 
nui.ii',  697,  b. 
t\at0ttYiiiy6i,  608,  a. 
HaLCuyiftoi,  696,  a. 
nai^arpi&i;,  483.  b 
TtailtrpMi.  091,  • 
naiijuv.  697,  b. 
Painting.  690,  b. 
Daiol,.,  697,  b. 
Poll.  715,  b. 
Pttl»stra,  716,  0. 
tiaXaieiia,  716,  b. 
IlaXate/io^va,  716,  k> 
n«Xai«T«),  703,  b. 
IlaAaiffrpa,  7lO,  a. 
TlaXawn»*i\Mat,  4M.  ■ 
Palaria,  ill,  b. 
Palatini  ladi,  001,  b. 
Pala,  710,  b. 
TWa,,  710,  b. 

Palilii,  717~iu 
Palimpaeataa,  988,  b 
Palla.  717,  h. 
IlaXXaxii,  SOI,  h. 
n«MUut/{,  SOI,  bw 
PalliaU  Fabala,  309,  ■■ 
PaUiatoa,  790.  b. 
PaUialan.717,b. 
Pallinm,  717.  b. 
Palmipea,  703,  a 
Palmaa,  703,  a. 
Palttdamentnas  79D,  at 
Paladatiia,791,  a. 
Paloa,  791,  b. 
na^iina.7Sl,  k, 
niauavei,  794,  a. 
n^XM,  1009,  b. 
PanatheiMta,  799,  a. 
Paoeratiaata,  7S4,  a. 
Panciatinm.  794,  a. 
Paadects,  799,  a. 
n^vjia,  797,  b. 
JlavioKtiWt  SSO,  a 
TUrirvfif,  TtT,  b 
Panegrrii,  797,  b. 
lUrMtna,  7S8,  a 
■PaaicnB,  7S8,  a. 
IlaMwvta,  798,  a 
ncv«rXid,  798,  a. 
ILiKwXnf,  994,  b 
"Panthera,  798,  b. 
Panlomimtta,  796^  b 
*PapaTer,  799,  b. 
Paper,  987,  b :  968,  k. 
Papia  Lex  da  PeregyiBii,98li,  I 
Papia  Poppas  Lax,  OM,  a 
•Papilio,  799,  b. 
Papiria  Lex,  964,  s 
Papiria  Plaotia  Lex,  884,  k. 
Papiria  Pmtalia  Lai,  16%  k 
Papiria  Tabellaria  L«l,  MlLk 
Papyrus.  587,  b. 
♦Papyrus,  II..  729,  b. 
Par  Impar  Ludera,  799, 1 
Paiabaaia,  300.  a. 
naoa<A<«i.  799.  b 
Hc-^-y^r.  ~<!9,  b. 
n.  ■■>..a,4»9,k. 

Ila  ,  731.  a. 

Da  -.  ,r.,i/,;t,,,  731,  a. 

lid.  ^A.jrat)i707V  i^isv,  TSLk 

Ila  x.,i»!v^ua,5(k},  b;  SSt,k 
n«  .-^  .  ,-j.  990,  a. 

n<]  .  .iW.  I. 

Pa  -..1.  b. 

Pa-      ,.,.,j.  T30.  a. 

n«     r  raOlt'a^  460,  b. 

II<:  .:>aOi^sT,  499,  k 
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na.iaYpaiH,  730,  i. 
(laprnMnK,  333,  a. 
ItofMi&lrif,  333,  ft. 
KopaAiraf,  846,  b. 
Il^luXoi,  848,  b 
II«(»Aa<,848,b. 
II<lf»i>o<a{  rftfj,  7S1, «. 
llopai^^iwi'  XgsMf  731,  b. 
Ilafiinjifts,  (»<>>  •• 
Ilapavcravfia,  lw9,  ft* 
Pinphanu,  374^. 
napa«p«o^/a,  7SS,  a. 

n^pan-Ms,  7S3,  b. 
Ilapa^'/iara,  694,  a. 
Paraung,  73S,  b 
UofocifyYV,  7SS,  b. 
nopaiminw, M8, b;  gW,  a. 

Pansiti,  in,  b 
Paraaol,  IMl.b. 
riapaffni^f,  60,  b. 
tlapaffrdti  51S,  a 
naJKtvramf,  353,  a ,  733,  b. 
napaafiir<u,394,b.<W3,b. 
Paiastaiica,  61,  a 
na^aAi|>a,SS4,b 
ParohmcDt,  S88,  > 
*Panlalia,  733,  b. 
•Pai<lalia,U.,734,a 
•Pardaloa,  734,  a 
'Faidion,  734,  a. 
lUfiiSpla,  734,  b. 
XUptSfM.  734,  a. 
ZXapnYo^arOH  996,  a 
•Paraiu,  734,  b. 
naialiov,  4Sa,  b. 
IIapaffypa04*  734,  I* 

lUuvioiiiK,  333,  a 

Parie<,734,b. 

Parilia,  717,  a. 

'Pariuin  Manner,  730,  b, 

Parma,  736,  b. 

ParmaU,  736,  b. 

'Pamopa,  737,  a 

IUmyoc,  630,  a 

IU(»&".  068,  b. 

nipo&x,  99i,  a. 

^Paronychia,  737,  Ik 

Paropiis,  737,  a. 

•Parm,  737,  a. 

Parricida,  308,  k 

Parhcidium,  306,  k 

Uof^tiai,  737,  a. 

*ParUisnion,  737,  b. 

Uaf/UvM,  737,  a. 

niip6miiii,737,k 

PartDurabip,  903,  a. 

Partoa  Abactio,  47, ». 

nofvfi,  Mi,  b. 

Paacendi  Semtiu,  879,  a. 

Paaoaa,  103S,  a. 

Paacoa  Publica,  899,  b 

•PaMer,737,b. 

Pauam,  lOM,  b. 

Paatoa,  737,  b. 

PaaUipfaoroa,  737,  b. 

OacriSs,  738,  a. 

TldraiKott  Mtf,  a. 

PateUa,  738,  a. 

Patar,  377,  b. 

Patrimoa,  745,  a. 

Pater  Familiaa,  430,  a  i  741 ,  a  { 

742,  a. 
Pater  Patrattu,  437,  a. 
Patera,  738,  a. 
Pathologia,  739,  a. 
Patlbalum,  463,  a. 
Patina,  740,  b. 
PatRa,74S,b;  864, b. 
Patria  Poteataa,  741,  a. 
Patricii,  74*.  b. 
Patrimi  et  Matrimi,  745,  a. 
Fatnna,  745,  a. 
I  atnmemi,  745,  a. 
Tatr<inaa.745,a. 
Patruoa,  277,  b. 
I'aTimentam,  519,  b,  1041,  b. 
•PiTo,  747,  b. 
CaTooaeeam,  953,  a. 
Paaperiei  Actio  diB,  748,  a. 
Pauperlea,  747,  b. 
Paniarii,  748,  a. 
*Paiuia,  746,  a. 
Pay  oC  Soldicra,  995,  a. 
WncSt  3!S,  a ;  763,  b. 
Pacten,  748,  a  ;  955,  a. 
Paeualii.  748,  a. 


Peculator,  748.  b 
Peealatoa,  748,  b. 
Pacolio,  Actio  de,  984,  a. 
PeealiuB,  883,  b ;  884,  a. 
Pecnlium  Caatrenje,  749,  a 
Pecunia,  39,  b ;  497,  a. 
Pecunia  Cert*,  673,  a. 
Poconia  Repetands,  813,  h 
PecBi,  748,  b. 
nDai(A«>v,480,b. 
Pedaneiu  Jadez,  5M,  ik 
PadarU,8e6,b;869,a. 
Pedioa,  748,  b. 
niJJkav,  188,  b. 
Fediaaqui,  748,  b. 
Pedacaa  Lax,  684,  b. 
Pedam,  748,  b. 
^Pefaiion,  749,  a. 
Fegna,  749,  a. 
•PelanTa,  749,  b. 
*Palai(<i«,749,b. 
n(Xini<7740,b. 
ncXiriK,  967,  a. 
•Pelacas.  749,  b. 
*PeUciniu,  749,  U 
ntXuvs,  861,  a. 
Peleiaa,  749,  b. 


n«Xi)(,  466,  a. 


**••    b; 


309,  a. 
Pellia,  749,  b. 
IlitXovdric,  758,  a. 
•Peloriaa,  790,  b. 
Polta,  750,  b. 

niXriiirT<i/,  94,  b  i  99,  b ;  750,  b 
Pen,  187,  a. 
IHin,,  954,  b. 
•Penelope,  751,  a. 
Xlaimi,  751,  a. 
•Penia,  751,  a. 
nnyOni,  S93,  a. 
mimor,  954,  b. 
Fenicillai,  709,  b. 
Pentacoeiomedinmi 

976,  b. 
XlcvTatnjfJst  681,  b. 
nttfTa\tB(iuv,  949,  b 
nnrdAiSoc,  483,  b. 
•PentaphyUun,  751,  a. 
nnnfrnrxo.  944,  a 
Pentathli,  791.  b. 
Penlatblon,  751,  a. 
tUvniK^mMSt  890,  b. 
non^eonh  759,  a. 
lUprriKooTOAfiyott  759,  a. 
lUmiKocros,  96,  a. 
•PenteUcnm  Marmor,  759,  It. 
lltn^cus,  891,  b. 
•Peperi,  759,  b, 
•Paplia,  759,  b. 
HArXet,  759,  b. 
Peplam,  799,  b. 
Per  Condictionem,  753,  b. 
PerJadieiaF(ietulationein,753, 

b. 
Per  Manua  Injectionem,  617,  a. 
Per  Pignoria  Capionem  or  Cap- 

tionom,  753,  b. 
Pera,  754.  a. 
'Perca,754,  b. 
'Percnopteras,  764,  b. 
•Percnua,  154,  b. 
*Ferdicinn,  754,  b. 
•Peidiz,  754.  b. 
Ferdaellio,  609,  a. 
PerdnelUonia  Danmnn,  764,  k 
Petegrinae,  755,  a. 
Peremptoria  Ezceptio,  19,  a. 
Perfumei,  1069,  a. 
Pergula,  755.  b. 
lltptami,  969,  a. 
UcpXaXof,  958,  a. 
ncpiffpaxi^viov,  96,  a. 
•Penclymenon,  755,  b 
Ilcp^juirvoi',  458,  a. 
ntpi^lifxa.  435,  a. 
ncfht^,  893,  a. 
VUpioilmi,  795,  b. 
Uepdr/rexa,  9M,  a. 
Tlsfnn66iO¥^  540,  a. 
nipJiroAoi,  406,  b. 
Utptirrtpoi,  990,  a. 
Titfi^rr^aa,  968,  a. 
Penicelis,  757,  b. 
•Perietera,  757,  b. 
*Peri8tereon,  757,  b. 
nip/vna,  385,  b. 
Periatiarch,  385,  b. 
Feriitroma,  951,  b. 
n(p<ffri)X{oi',  514,  b 
Periatvlliut  «17  b 


TltftTuxi'liifj  VM,  b. 

Peritiorea,  558,  a. 
Fetjannm,  671,  b. 
Perjury,  668.  a  ;  671  > 
IlcpiUiia,  999,  U 
Pero,  758,  a. 
ncp4n),  438,  b. 
liffinifta,  438,  b. 
Ilcpw/t,  438,  b. 
Perpendiculom,  758,  a. 
Perpetaa  Actio,  18,  a. 
Panda,  754,  a. 
Piaaecutoria  Actio,  17,  bt 
XltfOciMs,  843,  a. 
•Pema,  757,  a. 
•PeraicaMala,758,a. 
Peiaooa,  756,  a. 
Pertica,  761,  b. 
Pea,  761,  b. 
norvo/,  569,  b. 
Peaaolua,  596,  a. 
Peaulaaia  Lax,  984,  b. 
IltTYiAifffi^,  135,b. 
Ilcrdtfior,  778,  b. 
VUraaot,  778,  b. 
Petaans,  778,  b. 
Patauriata,  764,  a. 
Petaomm.  764,  a. 
Petitor.  90,  a:  46,  a. 
Petoiritam,  764,  a. 
Petreia  Lu,  584,  b. 
nxrpo&fXm,  455,  a* 
Fetronia  Lex,  584,  b. 
•Pbagnia,  764,  a. 
•Fhacoa,  764,  a. 
tanlyia,  777,  a. 
Phala,  954.  a. 
•Phalana,  764,  a. 
•Pbalaagion,  764,  b. 
Pbalasga,764,a. 
Phalanx,  101,  b;  764,  b. 
Phalarica,  489,  b. 
<»<iXap(»,  764,  b. 
Phalera,  764,  b. 
Fhallna,  363,  b;4Il,a. 
*ih>t,  466,  a. 
Pharetra,  765.  a< 
Pharmacoutica,  765,  b. 
^afifuiKCvrptat,  767,  a. 
^ap/jLoxticst  767,  a. 
^afliAani  y£a^  766,  h. 
^apitaKoU  907,  a. 
*awlc,  434,  a;  568,  a. 
Phana  or  Phama,  767,  k 
*Sp<i{,  717.  b. 
Phaselns,  767.  a. 
•Phaaelna,  767,  k 
*Phaaganon,  707,  b. 
^dfyavovt  478,  a. 
*Pliasiaiiii>,  767,  b. 
'Phasiolai,  767,b. 
4*tf9(C,  "67,  b. 
•Phfusa,  768.  a. 
tctlina,  942,  a. 
•Phcllus,  768,  a. 
♦£vu'»rJ7,  293,  a. 
Phengitps,  005,  b. 
♦roni,  378,  b  ;  379,  a 
♦1JA17,  736,  a. 
•Pliillyrea.  768,  a 
•Philyra.  768,  a. 
Philyra,  588.  a. 
tiuds,  4S2,  b. 
•Phleos,  768,  a. 
•PUomoa,  768,  a. 
•Phlox,  768,  b. 
•Phoca,  768,  b. 
•Fhocana,  768,  K 
•Phonicoptenia,  768,  b. 
•Fhonicama,  768,  b. 
•Phcenix,  768,  b. 
Mm,  768,  b. 
MiwvMn;,769, 
9opSs  i4avc3t,  /icAifUpivllf  «- 
tn,  771,  a. 

*i6n,  ^>'  ■■ 
*ap(c/a,909,b;771.a. 
^epia^^l.  570,  b. 
^oMiov,  570,  a. 
MMu/t,  609,  b. 
^oouit.  900,  a. 
•$iic,956.b;  lots,  a. 
«i)pnn'o<,891,a. 
^opriu,  891,  a. 
*S>ur,  718,  b. 
^roywWa,  396,  a. 
•Phon,  iM,  a. 
♦Phoiiniii,  771,  a. 
^parp<icdi'  Ypaiiiiarciov,  99,  b. 
*parp/a,9Ur>,b:  1003  b. 


rhirgio,  718,  a. 
'Phrygiiu  La|iii.  771, ». 
♦PhiTnoa,771,a. 
'Phtheir,  771,  a. 
«fii>pa',  13,  b  ;  ni,  b. 
*8o(ii  Tur  'i^XnSiftn,  771  b 
*vyi),  134,  b. 
•Phycia,  771,  b. 
•Phycua.  771,  b. 
^oAoxr^fUov,  55,  a 
^ivAaPYOi,  77l,  b. 
*tiX4,1001.b. 
♦Phyllitia,771,b. 
*i>Ao6anA«{,  499^  a    771  b 
*i>A»,  1001,  b. 
♦liaai,  449,  a 
•Phyialiia,  771,  a. 
'9<o<it,  167,  b. 
Phyaialogia,  771,  a 
Phyaiciana.  610,  a. 
PicaUo,  1051,  b. 
Pictnra,  699,  b. 
•FicBa,  774,  b. 
Pignoralicia  Actio,  776,  b 
Pignoria  Capio,  753,  b 
Pignaa,  775,  a. 
Pira,649,bt777,a. 
Filani,  103,  b. 
PilentOD,  777,  b. 
Pileolom,  776,  a. 
Pileoloa,  778,  a 
PilauD,  777,  b 
Pilena,  777,  b. 
Pilictepoa,  777,  a. 
nAi7iia,  778,  a. 
IUAi»»,  778,  a. 
IliAa;,  778,  a. 
Pilum,489,a;641,a 
'Piloa,  779,  b. 
Pinacoiheca,  779,  b. 
Pinaria  Lex,  584,  b. 
n/ra(,  944,  a. 

Ulni,  UMXjtfftuvTuett,  148,  & 
•Pinna,  779,  b. 
•Pinnopbylax,  779,  b. 
•Pinna,  7i9,  b. 
•Piper,  780,  a. 
Fiacatorii  Ladi,  601,  b 
Piicina,  75,  b  ;  148,  a .  149,  a 
•PiaaaaphaltoB,  760,  a. 
niumian,  1051,  b. 
•Fiatacia,  780,  a. 
PlatiUnm.  641,  b. 
Piator,  780.  a. 
Piatrinnm,  640,  a  ;  641  b 
•Pithecna,  780,  a. 
UiSec,  1051,  b. 
IfiOmyia,  364,  b. 
Pittacinm,  54,  a ;  440,  a 
•Pityocampe,  780,  b. 
•Pitya,  780,  b. 
Platona  Lex,  398,  a. 
Plaga,  836,  b. 
Plagtariua.  781,  a. 
Plaginm,  780,  b. 
Planipea,  301.  a. 
VXacTtti,  913,  a. 
nAarnyi),  335,  b. 
llAarayt^iov.  3S5,  b. 
•Platanua,  781,  a. 
Plviatrnm  or  Ploitmin,7Bl, 
Plautia  or  Plotia  Lax  da  Tl 
1058.  a. 

**  Jadioiaria,664,k 

Plebeii,781,b. 
Plebeii  Ludi.  601,  b. 
Flebea,  785,  b. 
Plabiacitum,  785,  b;  1005,  a 
Pleba  *81,  b. 
nAi|cr(iv,606,b. 
Plectrum.  606,  b. 
Pledgee,  779. 
XlXciaToSoMviot  990  a 
HAiiiivTi.  331.  b. 
nAi7M0X<<<>i.  396,  a. 
TlXtj^ovitjs,  396,  a. 
Pleni  MeoBea,  191,  a;    H  ft 
nuem,  763.  b. 
nXtuBlor,  567,  b. 
nAli>6/(,  967,  b. 
nAMa;,  567.  b  ;  901  t 
nUtaiiK.  991,  b. 
•Plocimoi.  786,  a. 
nAaior,  889,  b. 
Flongh,  79,  a. 
UXovitafi6<,  718,  a. 
Plomani,  786,  a 
IIAtimipta,  786,  b. 
•Plnmbago,  766,  a. 
•Plnmbum,  786,  a. 
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natani,  *7S,  aj  nS,  bi 

PAeummtioi,  780,  b. 

•PnijrJtit,  787,  b. 

Ilrii  384,  «. 

Pnyi,  384,  a. 

Ilonic,  291,  >. 

PivTilam,  787,  b. 

(I«c(,  890,  a ;  894,  • 

Podiam,  53,  a. 

ntlaitdiaoi,  S13,  a. 

•Po«,787,b. 

•PociUa,  787,  b. 

'Pocana,  787,  h. 

Puna,  787,  b. 

Potslia  Paptria  Lex,  984.  b ; 

»7,  b. 
lU^ui,  138,  a. 
II<KnXr«c,  718,  a. 
nunv,  SS,  a. 
IIoiciiiAii,  2S,  a. 
HaitjaiSt  ^*  a. 
OiiitiTis,  23,  a. 
Poisoning,  766,  b  ;  1038,  b 
XlaXinapxost  788,  a. 
*PoleaiDniuin,  788,  a. 
nuXi^rai,  788,  a* 
ITuAirr^pfov,  788,  a 
•Polion,  788,  b. 
nohrcia,  258,  b. 
riiiAintf,  258,  b. 
HoAiro^vAaxcs,  946,  a. 
PoUicaris,  762,  b. 
Follicitatio,  676,  a. 
Polhnctnrea,  459,  a. 
fUXos,  508,  b. 
rioXliirruxa,  944,  a. 
•Polycarpum,  788,  b. 
PolTcbromr,  705,  a. 
'PoVgalon,  788,  b. 
*Pal7goDatoi>,  788,  b. 
'Polygonam,  788,  b. 
'Polypus,  788,  b. 
Polymita,  956,  a. 
•Pomatiu,  789,  b. 
PonuBriam,  789,  b. 
Pompa,  790,  a. 
Pompa  Circeosis,  955,  b. 
Pompom  Leges,  584,  b. 
•Pompholyx,  700,  a. 
*Pompilua,  790,  a. 
Pundo,  591,  a. 
Pons,  173,  a. 

"    flioK,  I74,b. 

'•    iEmilius,  174,  a. 

"    Ceslius,  174,  b. 

"    Fabricius,  174,  b. 

"    Janiculonsis,  174,  a. 

•'    Milritts,  175,  b. 

"    Palatinus,  174,  b. 

«    Sttblioios,  174,  a. 

**    VnCjcanns,  174,  a. 
Pimtifei,  790,  a. 
Pontifloea  Minorea,  792,  b. 
Poatificalea  Libri,  791,  a. 
Pontiteales  Ludi,  601,  b. 
Pootificium  Jus,  560,  a ;  791, 

a;  793,  a. 
Ponto,  792,  a. 

Popa,2!M,b;  3l7,a;846,a. 
PopUia  Lei,  584,  a. 
Popioa,  226,  b 
Poplifagia,  792,  b. 
Popolarei,  687,  b. 
Popalarea  Anionea,  1050,  a. 
Popularia,  53,  a. 
Populaa,  742,  b. 
PopuUfagia  or  PopUfagia,791 

Por',  885,  b. 

Porcia  Lena,  585,  a. 

TUfm,  502,  a. 

nopvciov,  502,  b, 

riopMicaii  TAos,  S02,b ;  SOS,  a. 

UopvoSoaKott  502,  b. 

nopvoreXuvai,  502,  b. 

naptcTot,  793,  a. 

rioetvyui^Ca,  713,  a 

Uipnl  268,  b. 
11^,  438,  b. 
ITi>pin)«ui,  438,  b. 
Porta,  '93,  a. 
PortcoUis,  224,a. 
P  ic^eatani,  810,  b. 
f  lOtiens,  TIM,  a. 
Ponisoalus,  748,  a ;  794,  b. 
Portitures,  794,  b ;  823,  b 
Portorinin,  794,  b. 
Ponnmnalta,  795,  a. 
Faitimalia,  795,  a. 
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Poaea,  799,  a. 
nocuiviv,  190,  a. 
novuStivtai  795,  a. 
Poaaeasio,  795,  b. 
Possessio  Boaorozo,  169,  b. 
Poeaessio  Clandestina,  944,  a. 
Foeaassor.  795,  b. 
Poates,  934,  b. 
PoMicam,  534,  b 
Fostlimininm,  799,  a. 
Poatmeridianain  Tempos,  303, 

a. 
Poetolatieii,  476,  b. 
Poatanms,  500,  a. 
•Pouunogeiton,  800,  a. 
*Poterioii,  800,  a. 
Poteataa,  741,  a. 
*Pothns,  800,  a. 
Pottery,  439,  a. 
Hods,  i6l ,  b. 
nptfxropcf,  800,  b. 
Prvcidanex  Feria,  437,  a. 
Fncciuctio,  53,  a;  968,  a. 
Pracinctoa,  1034,  b. 
•Pnscucia,  800,  b. 
Pnsooses,  800,  b. 
PiBconium,  801,  a. 
Prada,  799,  b ;  600,  a ;  906,  b. 
Prediator,  804,  b. 
Pradiatorinm  Jus,  804,  b. 
Pnsdjorum  SeTritntes,  878,  a. 
Pnsdinm,  801,  a. 
PmfeciuB,  103,  b. 

"       ^JErarii,  28,  b. 

•<        Aaiiona,  802,  a. 

"        Aquarum,  75,  b. 

"        Castrwura,  803,  b. 

"       Claasia,  802,  b. 

"       Fabram,  438,  a. 

"    .    JuriDicaiido,38S,b. 

"        Pnetorio,  802,  b. 

"       Vigilum,  803,  a. 

"        Urbi,  803,  a. 
Prafaetara,  283,  a,  b. 
Piafica,  459,  b. 
Prafnmioni,  191,  a;  490,  a. 
Praiudietam,  804,  a 
Pralusjo,  476,  a. 
Pranomen,  660,  b. 
Prapetes,  130,  a. 
Prapoaitns,  804,  a. 
PneroiiBtiTa  Centaria,  897,  a: 

1007,  b. 
PrarogiitiTa  Tribna,  1007,  a,  b. 
Praroffatira,  1007,  b. 
Pras,  804,  b. 
Praacriptio,  804,  b. 
Prases,  819,  b  ;  817,  a. 
Prasul,  850,  a. 
Piateriti    Seuatores,   609,  b ; 

866,  b. 
Piatezla,  987,  b. 
PrctextaU  Fabnla,  300,  b. 
Ptalor,  809,  b. 
Prater  Pstegrinna^SOO,  a. 
Pnetor  Urbanoa,  80(1,  b. 
Pratoria  Aotio,  17,  b. 
Praloria  Gabon,  606,  b. 
Pratoriani,  806,  b. 
Ptatorium,  807,  b. 
Pravaricator,  679,  a. 
Pragmatid,  674,  b. 
Prandiam,  274,  b. 
'Piasitea  Lapia,  807,  b. 
•Prasium,  807,  b. 
♦Praaocuris,  807,  b. 
♦Prason,  807,  b. 
npantpXfee;,  881,  a. 
npa^iuyf ja^  766,  b. 
Precstinm,  944,  a. 
Prebenaio,  1000,  b;  1001,  b. 
Prelnm  or  Pnlnai,  807,  b. 
Preosatio,  40,  a. 
•Preater,  607,  b. 
Tlfivrfliits,  449,  a. 
Priests,  843,  a. 
Primiceriaa,  807,  b. 
Primipilaris,  333,  a. 
PrimipUiu,  332,  a. 
Princepa  JnTentntU,  418,  b. 
Priacepa  Senatus,  866,  a ;  867, 

a. 
Piiadpalea  CoiutitQtiones,S04, 

b. 
Principes,  103,  b ;  613,  b. 
Principia  Principalis  Via,  330, 

b ;  1^1,  a. 
*Prinos,  808,  a. 
Hfiitav,  876,  b. 
Prison,  313,  a 


•Ptistia,  806,  a. 
Prirata  Feria,  435,  a. 
PriTatum  Jus,  261,  a;  961  a. 
PriTilegium,  961,  a. 
Privignt,  31,  a. 
Prirignas,  31,  a- 
llpodyvcuffif,  309,  b. 
HooaYuytlas  ypa^if,  608.  a. 
Proavia,  377,  b. 
ProaTonealaa,  377,  b 
Proaviis,  377,  b. 
UpofeXif ,  806,  a. 
UpcSoiXcvua,  166,  b ;  ItV,  a ; 

664,  a. 
Ilp^eXei,  609,  a. 
nponMallirK,  399,  b. 
IIp<lxXir(n(,393,b;394,a. 
npoYSiooFsy/a.  109,  a. 
Prooonsul,  809,  b;  819,  b. 
Ptocaiatio  PrvdfgiomiD,  610,  b. 
Pracsrator,  19,  b ;  190,  a  ;  444, 

b  ;  810,  a  ;  816,  a. 
Prodigies,  810,  a. 
Prodiginm,  810,  a. 
Prodigoa,  338,  b ;  329,  a ;  900,  b. 
npdje/iot,  998,  b. 
UpdMia,  810,  b. 
Tlfoioclai  YCfit  SI1>  a- 
Uftifciux,  919, 


ivea  4«X4. 170,  b. 
Upoc<)pfa,  359,  a. 
irpdtJfMi,  168,  b  ;  170,  a. 
Upottcp^ta,  611,  b. 
npocKr^opa,  392,  b. 
Upoaff^opSi  iiKny  811,  b. 
Proliales  Dies,  363,  b. 

nptifSoUs,  sn,  a. 

Profeati  Dies,  303,  b. 
Jlpoyiffiaa,  619,  b. 
Progener,31,a. 
nput,  361,  b. 

Projiciendi  Serritns,  878,  b. 
npo^,  379,  a. 
Proletarii,  212,  aj  296,  a. 
npihlYOf,  999,  a. 
Ilpofiavrt/a,  686,  a. 
Up6naiinu  689,  b. 
Promatertera,  377,  b. 
nrofu!0aa,  813,  a. 
Ptomissa,  633,  b. 
Prouissor,  673,  a. 
npo/(vi$arpia(,  619,  a. 
ItpontniffTpiith  61{i,  a. 
Promalsis,  379,  a  i  1094,  b. 
Promna,  338,  b. 
Promnaoondas,  336,  b. 
npiraos,  998,  b. 
Pronepoe,  377,  b. 
Proneptis,  277,  b. 
Pronuba,  639,  b. 
Prooubt,  625,  a. 
Pronurus.  31,  a. 
npow/ioff^,  359,  a. 
Property-tax  (Oreek),  393,  a. 
Property-tax  (Roman),  1008,  b. 
Prapnignum,  151,  a. 
npodiimc,  395,  b ;  088,  a. 
npi>0i)ric,  (188,  a. 
Proprator,  815,  b. 
Tlpdmvs,  894,  a. 
Ptoprietaa,  374,  b ;  795,  bi 
Prora,893^ 
ILwpt^t,  893,  a. 
npMKtiiiXstop,  972,  a. 
Proaceniom,  966,  b. 
npieiAvmt,  358,  a ;  tit,  b. 
Froacribere,  813,  a. 
Prascripti,  813,  a. 
Proscriptio,  812,  a. 
TlpoaKvyticiSj  33,  a. 
Proaeeta,  646,  a. 
Proaida,  846,  a. 
npoowir^ov.  758,  a. 
npteurov.  758,  a. 
Upocrdi,  515,  a. 
npoerifriK,  589,  b ;  696,  b. 
TIpoaTaTTii  ToU  dij/iue,  813,  b, 
UpoffTttiav,  32,  b. 
UpocTtiiSffBai,  S3,  b. 
Upocrlfojiia,  983,  b. 
Proetitutes,  903,  a. 
npoffT^v,  514,  b. 
IlpitcmXoc,  390,  a. 
nptfffTvm,  399,  b. 
TJptoTOYunffTiif,  505,  b 
llporAua  ytfuwv,  tl9,  b 
npiearts,  456,  a. 
npaBexrttla,  813,  b. 
UpoBsiTiilai  v6iioet  813,  b, 
IlpiiSiipa,  514,  a  ;  937,  a. 


ITpwritfXstei',  176,  a. 
tbiin»M,88t,b:m  a 
n^nytyu,  812,  t 
PioTwcia,  813.  a. 
'Pranmnos,  818,  t 
Praracatio,  73,  li. 
Prorocalores,  479  » 
Upoisria,  511,  b. 
Opiifros,  512,  U 
Proximns  Admiss.:ii)iB,B  t 
PloxiMos  Iniaatia,  538.  s, 
Pronmns  Pabertaii,  SH,  a 
ProdentiurM,  556.  a. 
npeXit(,247,a;e51,i 
npiXis,  691.  a. 
luvfiwf,  893.  a. 
*Pmnom,  618,  a. 
'Pmnna,  818,  a. 
npvrams,  166,  b. 
nporavsiav,  618,  a. 
npemwtc,  l6B,b;17l,ai,i 
tiiXiay,S9,b. 
«aXi;,44»,a. 
•Paar,  816,  b. 
tAtor  or  ^AXisr,  fS.  a 
•Paea,  816,  b. 
tll^iu,  16e,b:  S»,b;m  s 
1'Me;,818,b:8ig,)>. 
*Paetta,6I9,b. 

faimpa^rtf**-^*-^ 
'YaiiK  £|upar««,  W,  a 
*PaeadoboauniB,  SO,  t. 
'Paeadodiotanmam,  QO,  s 
faioiiytinlms  rp'fi,  OMi  a 
^ivSoShrrttQSt  WO, «. 
Tmioftapripiiv  iioh  017.  h 
TiXoi,  94,  a ;  99.  b. 
'Paimmytbion,  890.  h 
*FMttaciu,  820,  b 
Tvxrjo,  830,  b. 
'Paylla,83l,a. 
'Pnllion,  821,  a 
nyylon,  631.  a. 
•Ptannioe.  821,  a 
•Ptelea,  831,  a. 
•Pteiia,  831.  a. 
'Ptemix,  831,  a. 
Ilrvcr^,  944,  a. 
nrvn,  719,  b. 
niwnM'M,  621,  a 
neoKU'i^,  190,  a. 
Pnbertaa,336,a:91^i  W,l 
Pabea,9a3,a. 
PgUics  Feria,  439,  b 
PoUicani,  82l,b. 
PabUei  Sem,  885,  a  «  a 
Poblida  Lex.  985,  i. 
PabUeiana  in  Rem  iooWV 
Pablicnm,  831,  b. 
Pablieam  Jns,  391,  t;  Sn,a 
Pnbliooa  Ager,  34,  a:  TK,  b 
Pnblilia  Lex,  623,  a. 
Pablilia  Legea,  SO,  a 
nvoAmiXo;,  290,  a 
nteriit,  633,  b. 
n>Aei.456,b;599,a 
p.  «r,  885,  b. 
Pdgilslua.  833,  b. 
Pogilea,  893,  b. 
Pngillar«a,S44,a. 
Pogio,  834,  a. 
neyfuix'''.  633,  b. 
nv}-f<i),  833,  b  :  763,  b. 
IH»y/io«wij,  823,  b. 
II«y^,  7M,  b. 
ISvXaiftpat,  49,  b. 
n<Xa,  713,  a. 
n»X/i,  793.  a. 
PttUarina,  131,  b 
neXS>,  514.b,7M,a 
Polpitun,  968,  b. 
Pnlrinar,  834,  b. 
Pnlniina,  834,  b. 
Puoctam,  397,  a 
Pupia  Lex,  9^  t 
Pnpaina,931,a;tn  a,'** 

b. 
Papillaris  Sobati.uir  49),  k 
Pappis,89>.  a. 
nopayfa.llO,  a 
ne^',450^ 
IKproi,  10S7,  ■. 
Uvfla,  999,  a. 
IIii|i<«rifpMr,9(9,a. 
PutifleaJMi,  t04.  a. 
ni>p«um<a,3M,l> 

PniMs,ti6,  a. 
Puteal,  8»t.  b. 
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fitcu,  148,*. 
aMa.  SIS,  b. 
IKOtiH,  SU,  a. 
nuAfxptftfroi,  494,  b. 
PacicuuB,  401,  ■. 
Puticuli,  401,  %. 
nq,  613,  b. 
Ilvllitn,  8X7,  b. 
nvlin,  IBS,  *. 
Iltific,  8t7,  b. 
n<(K,  181,  a. 
'Pyonooomon,  8S9,  a. 
•'^rgM«oa.t.lL,8»,». 
'PytButoi,  8»  1. 
*Firgi>Umpii,  885,  •. 
i^n<.4«0,*. 
'Pynthniia,  88S,  >. 
*PrriUmpu,  89S,  b. 
*P]rromachas  Lapia,  8tf  J 
INrrhioa,  8S1,  a. 
•Pjrrrhalaa,  819,  b. 
♦Pyrai,  I,  II.,8M,1». 
PjrUiia,<88,a. 
Pjthian  Oamaa,  8S5,  b. 
Pytho,  <S7,  b. 
Pjxidola.  8S7,  b. 
»4xia,  8«7,  b. 
•Pjioa,  8(7,  b. 


IjaadncaaiiDa,  817,  b> 
Qaadraaa,llO,b;  Ml,  a. 
Qaadnintal,  SSS,  a. 
Quadntarii,  71S,  a. 
Quadriga,  1»8,  b ;  338,  b. 
Qaadrigatu,  JM,  b. 
Quadrirames,  801,  b. 
Qoidrapaa,  747,  b. 
Qoadniplatona,  888,  a. 
Qoadraplieatio,  II,  b. 
Qnadraiaii,  HI,  a. 
(iiueaitor,  iSi,  a. 
QaastiMiM,  MS,  a;  808,  b. 
QnaMioctt  Paipatiis,  MS,  a ; 

808,  b. 
QiuaMor,  838,  a. 
QoMUru  CUaaici,  8S8,  b. 
Qoaatona  Pairioidii,  8i8,  a. 
Q-untoraa  Sacri  Palatii,  888,  b. 
ttomtorii  Ladi,  601,  b. 
QontoriDm,  181  (plan) ;  880, 

b;  113,  a. 
4n«at<l»  Oitjenais,  819,  L 
Qnalaa-Qnalea,  887,  b. 
■toalu,  188,  b. 
Quanti  Miaorii  Actio,  BIO,  b. 
QoarUrina,  880,  b. 
QoaaillariB,  188,  b  ;  881,  a. 
(loaaillu,  188,  b. 
Qaatuoiriri  Jori  Dicundo,  181, 

b. 
QaatnoTTiri  Viamm  Coianda- 

rnm,  830,  a  ;  1043,  b. 
Qaerela  InoflBcioai  Teatamantt, 

904,  b. 
Qoiaarioa,  349,  a. 
Qainctilia,  101,  a. 
Qniacaax,  1 10,  b ;  991,  a. 
Qnindaeimriri,  340,  b. 
Qoinqtiagaaiiiia,  830,  a. 
Qainqaatria,  B30,  a. 
Quinquatnii,  830,  a. 
Qaiiiqaeniialia,  830,  b. 
Qainqaannalia,  183,  a. 
QoiDqaeramea,  801,  b. 
Qmnquettiam,  751,  a. 
Qoiuqaerin,  830,  b. 
Qainqneviri  Menaarii,  034,  a. 
Qaintaiia.llO,b;  1»,  b. 
Qttintia  Lax,  589,  a. 
Qaintilia,  191,  a. 
Qairinalia,S31,a. 
Quirinalia  Flamea,  449,  b. 
QuiritiuiD  Jaa,  961,  a;  561, a. 
Qairar,  769,  a. 
Quod  Juan,  Actio,  501,  b. 
Qaorain    Bonoram,   lataTdio> 

ram,  81!,  a. 

R.  T. 

Ua3«a,  JDO,  a. 
Radina,  331,  b 
•Raia,  831,  a. 
Ramnenaaa,  743,  a 
Ranmea,  743,  a. 
•Itana,  831,  a. 
*Rajiancaliia,  838,  a. 
•Raphanaa,  831,  a. 
Rapiaa  or  Ilapta  Boiia,  1(4.  h ; 
404,  a 
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Rallmn,  839,  a 

RaUlla,ni,a 

RaataUni,  831,  a 

Raater,  839,  a. 

Raatmm,  831,  a. 

Rataa,  889,  b. 

Rationiboa  Diatrahandis  Actio, 

1030,  a. 
Razor,  138,  a;  139,  a. 
Racepta;  de  Racapto,  Actio, 

Raeinianij^^O,  a. 
Raoinai,  839,  a. 
Rcdaaoria  Actio,  541,  a. 
Raetor,  817,  a. 
Raonparatotaa,  18,  b ;  590,  b. 
Rada,838,a. 
Radeiaptor,  831,  b, 
Radhibitoria  Actio,  839,  b. 
Radioucnlam,  833,  a. 
Rafia  Lax,  833,  a. 
Ragifuffiom,  833,  bi 
Rafina  Sacranim,  637,  b, 
Ra^la,  833,  b. 
Rai  Raaidaa  Excaptio,  19,  a. 
Rai  UxoriB  or  Diitia  Actio,  380, 

b. 
Ralatic,  800,  b. 
Ralagatio,  ISO,  a. 
Ral^atna,  130,  a. 
Ranaiioipatio,  371,  a ;  396,  b. 
Rammia  Lax,  103,  tu 
ReEnariaj578,  a. 
Remna,  693,  a. 
Rapagnla,  516,  a. 
Rapatanda,  633,  b. 
Replicatio,  19.  b. 
Rapoaitorinn,  175,  b, 
Repotia,  015,  b. 
Repudium,  371,  a. 
Rea,  374,  a. 

**  Coinmanaa,  374,  b. 

"  Corporalai,  374,  b. 

"  Dirini  Joiia,  374,  a. 

"  Heraditaria,  S74,b. 

"  Hsmani  Jaria,  374,  a. 

•■  Imiaobilaa,  374.  b. 

"  Incorpoialaa,  374,  b. 

"  Maiictpi,374,b;  1066,  a. 

"  Mnbilea,  374,  b. 

"  nee  MftDCipi,  374,  b;  1060, 

"'NoIliaa,*74,a. 

"  PriTata,  374,  a. 

■•  Poblica,  374,  a. 

"  Raligioaa,  374,  a. 

"   Sacra,  374,  a. 

"   Saiicta,  374,  a. 

"  UaiTarailatia,  374, 1. 

"  Uzotia,  370,  b ;  371,  a. 
Raaoriptam.  304,  b. 
Raaponaa,  558,  a. 
Raapnblica,  1063,  a 
Rcatitotio  in  Intagnmi,  634,  b. 
Raatitotona  Actio,  541,  a. 
Rata,  830,  a. 
Ratantio  Dotia,  370,  b. 
Ratiarii.  470,  b. 
Ratioolnm,  187,  b ;  630,  a. 
Ratinacnla,  894,  b. 
Raiia,  830,  a. 
Raaa,  10,  a ;  075,  a. 
Rax  Saeriflealna.  837,  a,  b 
Rax  Sacrificua,  837,  a,  b. 
Rex  Saeroram,  837,  b. 
•Rha,  837,  b. 
tiMtm,  70S.  b. 
TMn6MM,  33,  a. 
•vaioi,  1057.  b. 
"PoUailXoi.  33,  a. 
Tautnip,  610,  a. 
*Rbamnua,  838,  a. 
*Rapliania,  838,  a. 
*Rapluu)oa,  838,  a. 
•Pa^(,  10.  b. 
Rbeda,  838,  a. 
■Pi^rca,  571,  a. 
•Pi;rap,638,a;flS6,b. 
;P;|«j.^pa«,6S8... 

■Rhina,  6S8,  b. 
'RUaoceiia,  838,  b. 
'PiM«Ap,7M,b. 
tnlt,  444,  b. 
TiiriBTito.  444,  b. 
•Fo&fvir.  854,  a. 
Rbodia  Lax,  589,  a. 
'FaUfitAi,  1054,  b. 
•Rbodoo,  838,  b. 
•Rhoa.  638.  b. 


I  *Rhombin,  Bis,  a 

I  'Hl!Tf>OV,  JS«,  b, 
I  'Pu'/iwa,  699,  a. 
I  'Pv/ii(!,  331,  \i. 

'VvTrnooypa^iai  711,  %. 
•Rhus,  838,  1>. 

'tiam,  833,  «. 

•PvroV,  633,  b, 

'Rhyla,  638,  b. 

'Rhytros,  839,  o. 

Ricii,  446,  b. 

Ricinium.  839,  a. 

Ringi,  839,  a. 

RoaJ,  1041,  b. 

Kobigaha,  841,  a. 

♦Rc.biir.  811.  a. 

E(.bu:,  '^13,  b, 

Rogara  Lraain,  580,  a. 

Rogatio,  580,  a. 

Rogationam  Acdpera,  560,  a. 

Rogationem  Framalgare,580,a. 

Rogatiooaa  Licinia,  841,  b 

Rogatorea,  187,  b. 

Rogna,  460,  a. 

Romana,  717,  b. 

Romphea,  489,  b 

RopanlaDeara,  494,  a, 

Ropea,  841,  b. 

Rorarii,  841,  b. 

•Roaa,  841,  b. 

Roacia  Tbeatlalia  Lax,  585,  a. 

^Roamarinoa,  841,  b. 

Roatia,  641,  b. 

Roatiata  Colaiuia.  190,  b. 

Roatiata  Corona,  310,  b. 

Roatrum,  891,  i. 

Rota,  331,  b  ;  439,  a. 

•Rnbata,  641,  a. 

•Rnbrica,  641,  a. 

Rnbria  Lax,  589,  a. 

Rabriea,  111,  a. 

Rodder,  480,  b. 

Rndana,  841,  a. 

Rndeiatio,  510,  b. 

Rndiarii.  476,  a. 

Rudis,  476,  a. 

Rndns,  lOtl,  b. 

RuSUi,  lOOl,  b. 

Rampia,  489,  b. 

Roncina,  849,  b. 

RapUia  Legea,  585,  b ;  813,  a. 

Ratabnlam,  843,  a. 

RataUom,  849,  b. 

Rutiliana  Actio,  843,  b. 

Ratmoi,  84S,  b. 

S.  Z. 
Sabanam,  719.  a. 
*SaceliarQiD,  843,  a. 
Zairxai^fnii,  187,  b. 
Saccoa,  1099.  a. 
Sacelliua,  843,  a. 
Sacana,  374,  a. 
Sacerdoa,  843,  a. 
SacetdotioDi,  643,  a. 
Sacra,  844,  a. 

"     OeiitiUtia,409,  b. 

"     Monioipalia,  845,  a. 

«     PriTata,  844,  b 

«     Poblica.  B44,  a. 
Sacramento,  1048.  a. 
Sacramentnm.67Q,  b;  1048,  b. 
Sacrarium,  845,  a. 
Sacrata  Legea,  585,  b. 
Sacrificea,  845,  a. 
Sacrificiom,  845,  a. 
Sacrilagiam.  840,  b. 
Sacrilagna,  840,  b. 
Saeroram  Alianatio,  460,  b. 
Sacrorum  Dateatatio,  469,  b. 
Sacrum  Noremdiale,  435,  b. 
Saddlea,  407,  b. 
Sacnlaraa  Ladi,  601,  b. 
Saeolam,  64T,  a. 
'Sagapaiittin,  647,  a. 
Tayijvti,  837,  a. 
Oftav,  595,  b. 
Sagitta,  847,  a. 
SagitUrii,  848,  a. 
Ttfia,  XrS,  b. 
Sagmarii  Eqai,  378,  b. 
Sagmina,  848,  a. 
Sagolam,  648,  a. 
Sagom,  846,  a. 
Salla,  883,  b. 
•Salamandra,  848,  b. 
*Sal  Ammoniacun,  849,  a. 
Salaminia,  848.  b. 
Takauh/tou  848,  b. 
Salannm,  849,  a. 


Salil,  849.  h. 
Salillnni.  8J0,  b. 
Salinx,  8SU,  a  ;  liM,  b. 
Salinum,  650,  b. 
*Salpe,  850,  b. 
*Salpini,  I.,  11.,  650,  b. 
I<fXiriyJ,  lOSl,  I,. 
Salt,  1035,  b. 
Salt-cellar,  650,  b 
Salt-worlu.  650,  a ;  1033,1 
Sallatio,  850,  b. 
Salt  US,  859,  b. 

&aivi;innm  Interdl\'tum  541,1 
Sal  !•  I-      s  852,  b. 
Saiubuca,  H53,  b. 
SambaciitriB,  859,  l>. 
•Samia  Terra,  893.  b. 
■Samini  Lapia,  853,  b 
Samnitaa,  477,  a. 
'SampaTchon,  853.  b. 
Sandal,  154,  b;  904,  a. 
Saodalinm,  853,  h. 
Sandapila,  459,  b. 
*Saodaracha,  853,  b. 
•Sandix,  854,  a 
•Santalon,  854,  a. 
£av/;,  595,  b. 
Sapa,  1051,  b. 
*Sapphinia,  654,  a. 
Sareophagna,  460,  a 
Saxcniom.  654,  a. 
•Sarda,  854.  a. 
Sardiani,  600,  b. 
•Sardonyx,  654,  b. 
Sariiaa,  489,  b. 
Sarracnm,  854,  b. 
Sartago,  854,  b. 
SaUra,  854,  b. 
Satiidatio,  19,  b. 
Satnra,  654,  b. 
Satnra  Lex,  580,  b ;  8H,  a 
Satamalia,  655,  t. 
Zarvpot,  990,  b. 
•Satyrion,  I.,  IL,  898,  a. 
'SatTTUi,  856.  a. 
•Saurai,  I.,  II.,  896,  a. 
Zavpvr^  486,  b. 

'Saxifragnm,  656,  b. 
Scabellam,  335,  b ,  857,  • 
Seabillnm,  835,  b. 
Seala,  856,  b. 
Scala  Gemonia,  913,  b. 
Scales,  589.  b. 
StaXlt,  854,  a. 
Scalmi,  891,  b. 
Scalpellam,  943,  b. 
Scalptura,  860,  a. 
Sealptuatnm,  519,  b. 
*Scammoaia.  657,  a. 
Seamnnm,  857,  a. 
*Soandiz,  857,  a. 
Scantinia  Lei,  585,  K 
Txairipia,  463,  b. 
Scapha,  857,  a. 
Soapua,  188,  b. 
Znf^n,  317,  b. 
ZicafMtepia,  SSS,  a. 
•Soania.  857,  a. 
Scena,968,b. 

Soenici  Lndi,  600,  a  j  SU,  i 
'ScepanoB,  857,  a. 
*Scepinoa,  857,  b. 
Txivapvovt  119,  a. 
£rtprroi)xoi,  857,  b. 
£lr?Iarpov,  ^7,  b. 
Scaptrnm,  657,  b 
£ac9»  KpoiaanE,  803,  b. 

'•     aXwrd,  803,  a. 

"     (aiM.803,a. 
TietvAi^opoft  533,  b. 
Hxntfai,  I73,bi  869, b. 
SvAfiora  rrrpd>'«i>a,  901, » 
•Sehinoa,  898,  a. 
•Schistns  Lapii,  658,  a 
•Scbnnicliie,  898,  a. 
•Sohanni,  858,  a. 
Schflraas,  698,  a. 
£x«Wa,  604,  a,  b. 
Zx'Mve^*'^*  ^54,  a 
Syoivof ,  658,  a. 
Sobola,  146,  a. 
Jjcla,  700,  a. 
Smd&uw,  1961,  b. 
TaaStifopia,  933,  a 
^KtiiitoVf  1061.  b. 
SKiayfia^tj,  700.  a. 
Znorpa^a,  700,  a 
*Seiaiia.  656,  a. 
2«<<(,  9T7,  b. 
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'Scilla,  eS8,  a. 

Xxiixvovi,  ^~i,  b. 

Sciothericum,  509,  a. 

^Ktpo<f)optiiv,  190,  ■• 

Scipio,  857,  b. 

Scire,  871,  a. 

Scissor,  275,  b. 

Scitum  Fanuli,  580^  • 

•Sciurus,  858,  a. 

iJmXH,  454,  a. 

•Scolopai,  858,  b. 

•Scolopendra,  858,  b. 

'Scolopeudritin,  858,  U 

•Scolopia.  858,  b. 

SMo^l,  3S4,  a. 

•Soolymiia,  858,  b. 

'Scombrofl,  858,  b. 

•Scops,  858,  b. 

•Scordium,  858,  b. 

•Scorodon,  858,  b. 

'Scorodopnuou,  858,  b* 

Scorpio,  989,  a 

•Scorpio,  II.,  858,  b. 

•Scorpio,  III.,  859,  •. 

•Scorpio,  IV.,  853,  a. 

^Scorpioeides,  859,  a, 

Scortca,  699,  a. 

Scranr,  373,  a. 

Scriba,  859,  a  ;  10«3,  b. 

Seribania  Lex,  S8S,  b ;  1088,  a. 

Scrinium,  Sll,  b. 

Scriplsm,  859,  b. 

Scripta,  793,  a. 

Scripta  Duodecim,  569,  b, 

Scriptara,  859,  b. 

Soriptararii,  859.  b 

Soripolan,  859,  b. 

ScrobM,  7o,  b. 

Scmpolam,  859,  b ;  lOO,  a. 

SculpCura,  880,  a. 

Sculptare, 880, a:  tit  a. 

ikvpla  Ibai,  860,  b. 

SniraAi).  861,  a. 

Zi^Au.  347,  a. 

Seatiii>,860.  b. 

•Scjlitun,  86I,a 

Scjptala,861,  a. 

•Scytale,  II.,  861,  a. 

Scjrcha,  488,  b. 

Zi^nic,  958,  b. 

S«ctatores,  46,  a. 

Swtio,  861,  b 

Sactor,  861,  b. 

Sectonom  lnt6tdictiuii,549,b; 

861,  b. 
Sflcuricula,  861,  b. 
Secnris,  861,  b. 
Secntorea,  477,  a. 
£cipaiof,  332,  b. 
luoatiaos,  33a,  b. 
ZfwiixSciajjSai,  b. 
Zxiffrpov,  899,  a. 
•Seliaon,  863,  a. 
Saliquastrum,  863,  a. 
Salla,  863,  a 
S^^OTttt  457,  a. 
Semballa,  349,  a. 
^ijfttioVf  539,  b ;  896,  k 
Semeiotica,  863,  b. 
Sementivn  Feria,  436,  b. 
Semimares,  467,  a. 
Seinia,  Saminis,  110,  b;  139, 

b;  591,  a. 
SampnmtjB  Legea,  864,  a. 
Sampronia   Lex  da    Fonara, 

586,  a. 
Semnncia,  1063,  a. 
■amiuiciarinm  Fenus,  547,  b. 
Senate  (Athenian),  l68,  a. 
"      (Roman),  864,  b. 
••      (Spartan),  473,  b. 
Renator,  864,  b. 
(enatua,  864,  b. 
Baoatasconsaltam,  870,  b. 

**        AproDianum,  873,  a. 

"        Alticnleiannm,87t,a 

**       da     fiacchanalibas, 
M6,b;873,a. 

"        CalTitianum,  557,  a ; 
lin,b. 

•■        Clasdianum,  873,  b. 

**        Daaamianum,  873,  a. 

"        Hadriani,  873,  a. 

**       Junciaaum,  873,  b. 

«       Janiaonm,  873,  b. 

*'       l.aTgianain,  873,  b. 

"       Liboaianiun,  873,  b. 

**       Maceduoianum,  &73, 
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tenatoaoounltam 
Bom,  873,  b. 

"        Neronianum,  873,  b. 

••        Orphitianum,  874,  a. 

"         Pegaaianum,  874,  a. 

"         Persicianum,  874,  a 

*'         Pisonianum,  873,  U 

'*         Plancianum,  874,  a. 

"        Pluiilmnum,  874,  a. 

"         Rubrianum,  874,  b. 

**        Sabiniaiium,  874,  b. 

**        Silanianum,  874,  b. 

"        Tertullianum,874,b. 

*"         Treljcllmnum,  875,a. 

"        Turpilianum,  875,  a. 

"         Velleianuni,  875,  a. 

**         Vitrosianum,  875,  a. 

•*        Volusianum,  875,  a. 
Saaions,  396,  b;  1007,  b. 
Sapalira,  461,  a. 
Saptamber,  191,  a. 
8e|itemTiil  Emlonaa,  414,  a. 
Saplimatnu,  830,  b. 
Septimontjam,  875,  a. 
Septum,  397,  a. 
Septunx,  Il(),  b;  591,  a. 
Sepulcbri  Violati  Actio,  401,  a ; 

1049,  a. 
Sepalchmm,  461,  a. 
Sequestm,  46,  a. 
Sera,  536,  a. 
Serial  374,  a;  1051,  b. 
Sericnm,  875,  b. 
*Sarpena,  870,  a. 
•Sarp7llnm,876,  b 
Serra,  676,  b. 

Serrati,  te.  Nanmi,  149,  b. 
Serrabi,  870,  b. 
Seita,877,  a. 
Serviana  Actio,  776,  b. 
Serrilia  Axraria  Lax,  886,  a. 
"      Obncia  Lax,  834,  a. 
**      Jndidaha  Lex,  533,  a ; 
586,  a. 
Serriraa,  883,  a. 
SerritDtea,  877,  a. 
Serms  (Greek),  880,  b. 
Serrus  (Romao),  883,  a. 
•Sea,  888,  a. 
•Seaamnm,  888,  a. 
Seecuneia,  IIO,  b ;  591,  a. 
Seacnnz,  110,  b ;  591,  a. 
*Seaeli,  888,  a. 
Seatartiiia,888,b. 
Serir  Tarma  Eqaitnin,  418,  b. 
ScTiri,  137,  b. 
Sex  Safftagia,  416,  a. 
Sexatroa,  StO,  b. 
Sextans,  160,  b ;  506,  a. 
SextaiioB,  88i9,  a. 
Sextilis,  191,  a. 
Sextnla,880,bi  lOM,  a. 
Shears,  449,  a. 
Shields,  368,  a;  736,  b;  750, 

b ;  860,  b. 
Ships,  889,  b. 

Shoe,  188,  b;  398,  b;t01,b. 
Sibiiia,48t,b. 
£i<iM<>i',489,b. 
Sib^l,  895,  a. 
Sibjllini  Libri,  895,  a. 
Sica,  806,  a. 
Sicarias,  308,  b;  898,  a. 
Sicila,  896,  a. 
Sickle,  438,  b  ;  896,  b. 
Sicilicua,  1063,  a. 
•Sicys,  896,  a. 
•Siile,  896,  a. 
•Siderites  Lapia,898,  a. 
TiSrjpoiiapnta,  370,  a. 
•Sideroe,  896,a. 
Sigillaria,856,a. 
•Sigillata,  806,  a. 
Sigma,  633,  b. 
Sigaa  Militaria,  896,  a. 
Signifer,  896,  b. 
Signinom  Otraa,  510,  b 
•Sil,  897,  b. 
•Slier,  897,  b. 
Silk,  873,  b. 
Silentiarii,  804,  a. 
*SiIex,8S7,b. 
Silia  Lex,  586,  a. 
Silicaiii,  76,  a. 
Silieemiom,  463,  b. 
'Silphium,  898,  a. 
Siliqua,  1083,  a. 
•Siloms,  898,  a. 
Silra,  839,  b. 
SiWani  et  narbnnis  Lex,  384,  b. 


Siher,  90,  K 

•Simla,  808,  a. 

•Sinapi,  898,b. 

Siarion,  718,  b 

•Sinofrica  Tern,  898,  b 

Sinoa,  983,  b. 

*Sioa,898,bL 

Siparinm,  888,  b. 

•Sirina,  808.  b. 

*Sisnrum.8»9,  a. 

Sintnini,  899,  a. 

SunSfW,  750,  a. 

^tavDva,  750,  a. 

*Si«ymhrium,  899,  b 

•Sisynnrhion,  899^  b. 

Sitella.  90l,a. 

Sffi/p/^jOf,  901,  a. 

Sirturiij,  430,  b. 

SjrtSvai,  900,  b. 

^cro^uAaJcciof,  5]0,  b. 

^tro9t!Ari«:ff,  900,  fc 

lirocuA'U,  SOO,  a. 

Ttjvf,  899,  b. 

linv  Sinj,  900,  h, 

•Sitta,90l,a. 

Sittybs,  588,  b. 

Sitola,  901,  a. 

Slavea  (Greek),  880,  b. 

Slaves  (Roman),  883,  a. 

Sling,  454,  b. 

Slingen,  434,  b. 

•Smatagdns,  901,  b, 

*8maris,  90],  b. 

•Smilax,  901,  b. 

Zfia»,»43.bi  tn,a. 

£ii(im,  833,  a. 

•Sfflins,  901,  b. 

•Smnna,  901,  b. 

Sobnna,  377,  b. 

Sobrinos,  377,  b. 

Soeealns.  901,  b. 

Soeooa,  901,  b. 

Sooer,  30,b. 

Sooer  Hagnas,  31,  a. 

Soeietaa.  90S,  a. 

Socii,  903,  a. 

Socio,  Pro,  Actio,  901,  k 

Socios,  909,  a. 

Socms,  31,  a. 

SocruB  Muma,  31,  a. 

Sodalea,  9i8,  a. 

Sodalea  Angustales,  197,  a. 

Sodalea  I'itii.  983,  a. 

Sodalitinm,  46,  b. 

Sdarinm,  309,  a;  318,  b. 

Solea,  904,  a. 

•Solaa,  II.,  904,  b. 

•Soles,  904.  b. 

Solidna,  139,  b. 

Solitaarilia,  604,  b ;  816,  a. 

Solinm,  150,  a. 

TSKas,  368,  a. 

Solnm,  311),  b. 

Solntio,  674,  b. 

Sophnoiata,  4S3,  a. 

M^vnertaev,  U3,  a. 

•SoMmm,  OH,  b. 

'Sorax,  004,  b. 

Sopo/,  436,  b. 

Soror,  377,  b. 

8aitee,693,ai904,b. 

Sortilegi,  905,  a. 

ZScTM,  88S,a. 

Spade,  713,  b 

Spadonea,  487,  a ;  53S,  b. 

«8paTgaiiioii,  905,  k 

Snpyovov,  534,  a. 

Spartan  Omstitntioii,  47S,  b. 

•Spartom,  903,  a. 

Sparua,  489,  b. 

TxdBn,  478,  a  ;  935,  a. 

Spatitun,  334,  a. 

Spear,  488,  b. 

SpedUam,  343,  b. 

Spectio,  136,  b. 

Specnlaria,  331,  a. 

Specnlaris  Lapis,  531,  a- 

SpecolatoTss,  905,  a 

Ytriipa,  906,  b. 

Satipai  ^Cai,  135,  a. 

Speoalam,  905,  a. 

Specns,  75,  b. 

Zirnpbv,  730,  a. 

Ixufm,  730,  a. 

Speueinians,  347,  a. 

•Sphaaelce,  906,  a. 

SpamsteriDm,  153,  h ;  483,  b. 

Zfaipo,  777,  a. 

^•acpai,  335,  a. 

^^/pTcic  483.  b. 


£4aipi0T^o»v483,  b  *  TTT,  a 
X^atfXffTdn^,  1 ,  / ,  a.     ^^ 
T^atpt<rrtK6i,  483.  b;  77T,  a 
•Sphendaranos,  906,  a. 
S^n^n;,  454,  b :  8M,  b  i « I 
y^oeviovlirat,  454,  U 
•Sphei,  906,  a. 
£^U«,  606,  b. 
X^iyrrj^p,  96.  a. 
r^fwyif,  839,  a. 
£^b'pa,  610,  a. 
^(iiVfUcv,  610,  a. 
^^vp^Xarov,  177,  b 
•Sphyrana,  906,  a 
SpnyraloD,  177,  b. 
Spicnlom.  489,  b. 
Spina,  353,  a. 
•Spina,  906,  a. 
Spindle,  464,  b. 
Spinier  or  Spintber,  ML 
Spira.  906.  b. 
Spimla,  906,  b. 
^TiOafi^,  703,  b. 
•Spiin,  906.  b. 
•Spodiaa,  906,  b. 
Spolia,  906.  b 
Sponda,  573,  a. 
Srtni,ti,  344,  bi  848^  a. 
Spondeo,  672,  b. 
^iTovioAdpot,  661,  a- 
^irdrinXot,  819,  a. 
•Spondyle,  9<r7.  b. 
•SpondyluB,  907,  b. 
Sponge,  704.  b 
Sponda,  704,  b 
•Spongia.  II.,  907,  b 
Sponsa,  633.  b. 
Sponulia,  633,  b ;  dM,  h 
Sponsio,  543,  a ;  1048^  ■> 
Sponsor,  541.  b. 
Sponsus,  623,  b. 
Sportula,  907.  b. 
Subalariua,  833,  a. 
•Stacto,  903,  a. 
Xraiiocfdttoiy  909.  b 
riTdStor,  908,  a. 
Trdltoi.  908,  a 
Stadium,  908,  a. 
Stalagmia,  533,  a. 
Stamen,  953,  b. 
•Slannum,  910,  U. 
Standards,  Military,  3S8  a 
^Taotfiov,  995,  a 
Stater,  910,  b. 
Slatero,  1021,  a- 
^TaOfiotfxott  938,  a. 
iVuO/irff,  589.  b;  614,1. 
Stall  Digs,  363,  b. 
Sutionea,  222,  b. 
Slationes  Fisci,  913,  a. 
Stationes  Muntcipt«aa,9n  a 
SlatiTiB  Fern!,  435,  b. 
Stalor,  912,  a. 
Statu  Liber,  616,  a. 
Satuaria  Ara,  913.  a 
Statuary,  912,  a. 
S'.atomcn,  1043,  b. 
Srnupi);,  324,  a. 
XrfjXal,  457,  b. 
Uremia,  877,  a. 

Xr^/jwi',  933,  b.  

£rc^aiT7T>o'coi,  877,  a 
STf^aVdj/ja,  877.  a. 
SrtiJoTOi,  309,  b. 
^Tc^avo-XoKiav,  877,  a. 
Y^Ti(ttavov\6Ktn,  ST7,  a. 
Stercolinii  SerrilBS,  811^  b 
seina,  924.  b. 
Stibadinra,  633,  b. 
•Stibium,  924,  b. 
Stillicidii  Serritna,  99%  b 
Stillicidium,  878,  b. 
Stilus,  934.  b, 
•Stimmi,  925,  a. 
StipenJiarii,  925,  a 
Stipend!  Dm,  925,  a 
Stipes,  731,  b. 
Stipnlalio,  673,  a. 
Stipulalcr,  673,  a. 
Stiva,  80,  a. 
XrXtyy/f,  599,  a. 
Ini,  794.  a. 
•Stttbe,  926.  a. 
•Stixchas,  926.  b. 
Sro(xr7oy,  508,  b 
Slola,  926,  b. 
2Irtf/iior,  453,  b 
•Slomoma,  926,  b. 
•Stratiotes,  93S,  a 
Stores,  531,  a. 
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•tngulum,  USl,  b. 
£rpann'!{  mllCi  MT|  Ik 

Itratorra,  838, «. 
•tnna,  038,  a. 
XresTTii.  989,  b. 
Itn>,  S8S,  b. 
Striril,  190,b;  Nt,  t. 
•Stni,  928,  b 
r.rpiiiuiTa,Sn,h-tn  y 
'Strombat,  918,  bi 
i:rp«)7Aa<,890,  ^ 
CTpoiktic,  ais,  t 

Illophiam,  938,  b. 
•ttnatbioD,  MS,  b. 
•SlnMithoi,«a8,b. 
•£T)»«M<«i<)'<iXih9»,b 
•attoathoaiiului,  938,  k 
Stnutor,  37&,  b. 
•Stnrcbniu,  938,  b. 
Studioii  Jnha,  lift,  a. 
£Tl!A<>c,388,a;  93S,  a. 
Btttltonim  Ferin,  450,  a< 
Staprnm,  33,  b ;  303,  a ;  SSI,  b. 
Xnmiiuov,  488,  b,  n. 
£r^,488,b. 
Styliu,  934,  b. 
•Stypteria,  930,  a. 
•Stjnx,  939,  a. 
SuMor,  139,  a. 
Suboenturio,  104,  a. 
•Saber,  939,  b. 
SabiUrii,  1033,  b. 
Sabligaeulom,  939,  b. 
Sabrogare  Lenm,  S80,  a. 
Sobaoriptio  Cemoria,  S3S,  a ; 
8abnci?a,  87,  a.  [(M4,  b. 

SDbMUiamj978,  b. 
SaUarioa,  676,  a. 
Solninuni,  IM,  b 
SabMitatio,  498,  a. 
Subuitntio  Papillarii,  498,  b. 
Sabtagmen,  9S3,  b. 
Subtemsn,  993,  b. 
Sabacula,  1034,  b. 
Suocaiaio,  939,  b. 
Buccsaior,  930,  b. 
Sacciactorinm,  939,  b. 
Sacoinctai,  1034,  b. 
'Baociuam,  930,  b. 
Stiico^dvTris,  930,  b. 
CwmaavWac  ypa<l>/h  931,  a. 
(vdatio,  149,  a. 
Bodatoriam,  149,  a. 
luffibalam,  1041,  a. 
Boffltio,  403,  a. 
Saffngia  Sex,  4IS,  a. 
SuSngiom,  931,  b. 
Boggeitai,  841,  b  ;  933,  a. 
SuggTtuidariam,  400,  a. 
Sni  Hendea,  497,  b ;  499,  a. 
S)X<u,  933,  a. 
Sulci,  1043,  b. 
XvXUycis,  933,  a. 
•Solpbor,  933,  b. 
Sulpiciv  Legei,  680,  a. 
Bolpicia  Sempronia  Lex, 580,  a. 
Xvit86\atovt  933,  b. 
TwuSoXaiuv  vapaSdvtttf  iUtii 
Stf|i(oXw,  1014,  a.        (933,  b 
ZnfiMAui',  drt,  iUai,  933,  a. 
liltiinihn,  734,  a,  b. 
Ztfttuaroi)  933,  b. 
ZcfiMop^ii,  393,  b  ;  1011,  b. 
£vfi^ofui{,  788,  a. 
Stfitiatov,  938,  b. 
Snmtnaris  Legea,  934,  a. 
TniXXariw,  933,  b. 
St^xAip-of  'E«irAm/a,  383,  h 
XvYKOiitarfiptat  45,  a. 
Soodial,  508,  a. 
Sitlitos,  934.  b. 
TuriljMiv,  935,  a. 
StftlpQi,  939,  a. 
Snwropucii/,  930,  b 
£»ii^o|»{,  939,  b. 
X»]ryA<<ia,  499,  a. 
twYrt»tif,*9i,^ 
£»)r(>"W;9W,a. 

XtMiiia,  J37,  b. 

Zaniua,  938,  a. 

ttvutla,  199,  b. 

Zani^C,  199,  b  ;  333,  a 

Ltrraytta,  100,  a. 

£wT4nc.n>,a;KT,a. 

ZarrAva,  1011,  b ;  lOH,  a. 

SntiAtit,  1011,  b. 

Xl/viMn?,  933,  b. 

ZwdnKuv    HaoaXdnvi   Statt 

»„v(W„,  aim  .  rOM.h 


Zvyrpc4papxo(i  1011,  b. 
Soaretaarilia,  804,  b ;  840,  a  ; 
Supeiflciariua,  938,  a.    [897,  a. 
SupeiBciea,  938,  a. 
Sapeinomenrii,  IS,  b. 
Sapparam,  894,  a)  IBM, b. 
Snpparas,  1034,  b. 
Sapplicalio,  938,  h. 
Snppoaititit,  477,  a. 
Baprema,  n.  Tempeataa,  181,  a. 
Saidu,  073,  a ;  980,  b. 
Soigsr/,  S4I,  a. 
SifiH,  940,  b. 
Zinia,  941,  •. 
•Sua,  938,  b. 
Titaitm,  808,  a. 
Siapeoaan,  ISO,  ik 
Zamlru,  94l,a. 
Simmf,  100,  a. 
£<mXo;,  190,  a. 
Sword,  478,  a. 
•Syoalia,  930,  b 
^Syoaminoa,  930,  K 
•Sjroe,  930,  b. 
*S70oinoroi,  930,  b. 
'Syenitea  Lapii,  931,  k 
•Symphyton,  933,  b. 
Sympaeium,  938,  b. 
Syndicna,  S/8,  b. 
Syotheaii,  940,  a. 
Syrinx,  940,  b. 
Syuitia,941,a. 

T.  e. 

*Tabaniu,  943,  a. 

Tabella,943,a. 

TabellariB  Leges,  B4S,  a. 

Tabellarios,  943,  b. 

TabelUo,  943,  b. 

Tabema,  943,  b. 

Tabemacalnm,  B4S,  b ;  997,  b. 

Tables,  833,  a. 

Tablinom,  917,  a. 

TabnlB,  944,  a. 

Tabalarii,949,a. 

Tabnlarisin,  949,  a. 

TMa,949,  a. 

•Tiaiiia,  II.,  94S,  b 

Taydf,  949,  b. 

Taixfa,  IBB.  b. 

Taiyiivn,  938,  b 

T(lAavra,989,b. 

TiXamv,  Mil,  a. 

Talaria,  94S,  b. 

TiXapof,  188,  a. 

Ta)uicla,  993,  a. 

ToAaffioupy/a,  993,  a. 

Talassio,  639,  b. 

Talentmn,  947,  a. 

Talio,  949,  a. 

•Talpa,  949,  a. 

Talna,  949,  a. 

Tajnboariao,  1033,  a. 

Taiilat,  950,  a. 

Tofiic^,  031,  a. 

•Tanas,  951,  a. 

•Taos,  951,  a. 

Tapea,  991,  a. 

Tapete,  9Sl,a. 

TdfH,  4S7,  a. 

Ta4fomu>l,  413,  b. 

T(<^,  1034.  b. 

•Tarandas.  951,  b. 

Tanatini  Ladi,  60S,  a ;  003,  a. 

Tarpeia  Ateraia  Lex,  961,  b. 

Taf^S,  893,  a. 

Tipms,  319,  b. 

Taorii  Lndi.  603,  a ;  603,  a. 

•Taoros.  951,  b. 

Taxes  (Greek),  S9S,  a;  998,  a. 

Tazaa  (Roman),  10()6,  b;  I039,b 

Ta|<apxu,  991,b. 

•Taxna,  B98.  a. 
T^ttrrof,  989,  a. 
Tectoras,  76,  a ;  736,  a. 
Teda,  949,  a. 
Ttyamv.  894,  b. 
Tegula,  993,  a. 
Tux'n'i  '34,  b. 
Teixo^fot6t,  993,  a. 
Tela,  993.  a. 
TcAnfiu',  133.  a. 
Telamones,  131,  a. 
•Telepbion,  956,  a. 
TcXcraf,  69S,  a. 
•Telia,  956,  a. 
TcXtmffWiK,  956,  a. 
TcX<ii>i){,  H6,  a. 
Tae(,909,  b;9SS,b. 
T/ficm.3i,a;  997.b:  9$8,  a. 
Temo,  331,b. 
T.moU  9.17.  h 


Templuni,  9St   i 
Temporalis  Ache,  18,  a. 
Temporis  Plvaoi^tio,  804,  b 
Tenia,  971,  b. 
•Tentbredo,  999,  a. 
Tepidariom,  148,  b 
'Terabintbas,  959.  b 
•Terado,  999.  b. 
Tarsntilia  Lex,  S86,  a. 
Terantini  Lndi,  603,  c 
Taminalia,  999,  b. 
Termini,  SOI,  a. 
TaranoiaB,  liq,biM9,a;Stl,a 
Tessallarii,  719,  a. 
Tessera,  999,  b. 
Teaaerala,  999,  b. 
Teata,  441,  a. 
Tastament,  960,  a. 
Tasumentaria  Leges,  188,  a. 
Teatamsnti&otia,  960,  a. 
Tastamentom,  960,  a. 
Tsstator,  980,  a. 
Testis,  671,  b;  961. 
Testiido,609,  b;9«S,h 
•Tsstodo,  IL,  966,  a. 
T<9piinn[,  333.  b. 
Ttrpd^poYfiiiv.  381,  a 
TiTpa^OYla,  993,  b. 
Tirpoapla,  333,  b. 
Tatraitsha,  966,  a. 
TMrarcbes,  966,  a. 
•ttTpofxbi,  94t,  b ;  966,  a. 
•tapliuts,  891,  U 
•Tetrii,  966,  a. 
TtTpiiSiAn,  381,  a. 
TcTTapaKovrat  oit  490,  b. 
•Tettigometra,  960,  a. 
"Tettii,  966.  b. 
•Tentbii,  966,  b. 
•Tenthos,  966,  b. 
Teatloi,  966,  b. 
Teitores,  993,  a. 
Textricea,  993,  a. 
Textrinam,  9U,  a. 
Oaipctt,  319.  a. 
OaAdfifoi,  893.  a. 
6aAauinii.  893,  a. 
edWoi,  919,  a;  893,  a. 
•ThalaBKcranibe,  966,  b. 
•Thalictron.  966,  b. 
eakXo^ipou  793,  b. 
eaXina.  966,  b. 
erifiw,  1053.  h. 
•Tbspsia,  966,  b. 
edTTCii',  456,  b. 
Thargelia,  966,  b. 
6iip)^ijXittfv.  190,  a. 
Theatre,  967,  a, 
eiarpev.  967.  a. 
QurpunT;,  973.  b. 
OcarpointfAijt.  073,  b. 
Theatmm,  1)67,  a. 
*Tbebaicas  Lapis,  971,  a. 
eijKai,  497,  a. 
Theft,  370,  a ;  463,  a. 
•Theion.  9TI,a. 
Thelyeraneia.  971,  a. 
•Thelypteris,  971,  a. 
Tbelypbonon,  971,  a. 
Thenis,  971,  b. 
Theodosianua  Codex,  S73,  fe. 
QcoXoYclov,  969,  b. 
OctKf'win,  973,  a. 
etupuj,  345,  b;  973,  a. 
OcupiKi,  971,  a. 
6c(jo('s,  345,  a. 
Gtuiooi',  345.  a  J  973,  a. 
e£»y>'iii,9T3,a. 
Btpaxtla^  631,  a. 
Therapeutica,  973,  a. 
OtpawsvTiKot,  733,  a. 
ecp^muv,  493,  a. 
Theriaca,  979,  a. 
Qi7piofidxo(,  197,  a. 
Thenna,  143,  a  ;  193,  a. 
Tbermopolioni,  303,  a ;  336,  b. 
•Thermoe,  979.  b. 
ei7T<ivao/.  376,  a ;  998,  b. 
Qnatiat  975,  b. 
Thesmophoris,  976,  a. 
euiiofiXaas,  394,  b. 
ecoyisWrai,8a,a.8l  a  463.  i 

ei)«ra,496,b:  619,  a. 
Hieasalian  Omstitntion.94S .  b 
BtffcaXoiKhatt  791.  a. 
(Mtis.  976,  b 
elans,  363,  b  ;  977,  b. 
ei>iv4  yauiidi,  630,  a. 
eo)ila,  1061,  b. 
eilXof,  977,  b. 
B^wffoc,  S3,  a. 
Thnrai.  9QA.  a 


e^(,  996,  a. 
Thoria  Lex,  911,  k 
•Thoa,  978,  a. 
Thnces,  477,  a. 
epAvisv,  978.  b. 
epavlrat,  809,  a. 
e^ms,  893,  a. 
'Tbiaapis.  97f ,  b. 
•Thranpalna,  978,  b. 
Thieoea,  477,  a. 
Threshold,  994,  b. 
emnKM,  496,  a. 
•Thndacine,  978,  b. 
•Thridax,  978,  b. 
Thriisa,  978,  b. 
ep^,  391,  a. 
Thronns,  978,  b. 
eptioXA/c,  397,  b. 
eiiyanip,  499,  a. 
OiiyorpiMc,  499,  a. 
evfiAii,  968,  b. 
QviuaTtiatov,  1038,  b. 
e$a,9I4.bi9S4,b. 

^  (rfiXriof,  514,b;BM,a 

'*     miTiaia,  915,  a;  BS4,  b 

"     tifiTav\oi,  S14,  bw 

*'     /icTau>os,  614,  b 
OupoSi,  860,  b. 
WpcTfKv,  525,  b. 
evpKcs.  515,  b. 
6t)pa)v,  515,  a  ;  SS7,  b. 
et!pfup£iov,  515,  a;  937, b 
B\jpuio6i.  914,  b ;  937,  b. 
*Tliu8,  »n.  a. 
Olrffuvot,  S7,  a;  443,  b. 
Qvrrptoy,  7fi,  b, 
•TLia,  1)7!),  a. 
•Thyitea  Lapis,  979,  a. 
•Thymallai.  979.  a. 
•Thymbrm,  979,  b. 
•Tbymelaa,  979,  b. 
•Thymas,  979.  b 
•Thynnaa,  979,  b. 
Thyiaoa.  980,  a. 
Tiara,  980,  b. 
Tiataa,  980,  b. 
Tibia,  981,  a. 
TibiceD,98l,b. 
Tibiciniam,  981,  a. 
TigDiImmittendi8erTirta,87B> 
•Tigrii,  982,  a. 
•TiVtoi  A<e>i,  963,  a 
Tiles,  Roofing,  99S,  a 
•TUia,9e3,a. 
Tii^ir.  33,  b. 
TivdnSai,  33,  b. 


Tiiailta,  983,  a. 
Tintinnabalom,  961,  b 
•Tiphe,  984,  a. 
Tirocinium,  964,  bi 
Tiro,  984,  b. 
TlAin'^ia,  984,  b. 
•Tithyniallus.  984,  b. 
Titia  Lax,  586,  b. 
Titienses.  743,  a. 
Tities,  748,  a. 
Titii  Sodalea,  989,  a. 
Titulns,  460,  b ;  988,  b 
TanayXi^i,  949,  a. 
Tims,  S49,  a. 
T^mii  fyycim,  S4I,  a. 

"    lyyooi,  94S,  a. 
vavriico/,  549,  b. 
TocuUiones,  949,  a. 
Toga,  989,  a. 

''    Pabnau,  969,  b. 

"    Picta,  987,  a. 

"    Pnetexta,  933,  a    98T,  a 

"    PuUa.  987,a. 

'•    Virilia,  9SS.  a ;  (87,  a 
Togua  Fabula,  300,  b 
Togatus,  967,  b. 
To(xwp«x'«i  '^»  **• 
Ti»xup>bci>c,  *M,  b ;  "M,  k 
ToixopuKTTis,  7S4,  b. 
Toixos,  734.  b. 
Tomaculam,  167.  b. 
Tombs,  457,  b;  496,1    4BI  k 
Timt,  973.  a. 
Tonsor,  138,  b. 
Tooth-powder,  349,  b 
•Topaios,  987,  b 
Ton  IS,  894,  a. 
Topiaria  Ars,  911,  a. 
Topianua,  511,  b 
Toralia,  990,  a. 
Torch,  434,  a. 
Toroular,  Sm,  a. 
Torculam,  988,  a. 
•TotdylioB,  968,  b. 
T«p«»n«*  rr*-*-.     .-,  . 
Toimentam,  891,  b;  WS,  tk 
Tnranos.  969,  bw 
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iM^i,  DM,  b. 

Tortor,  880.  b. 
ronure,  IN,  bg  MS,  b. 
Tortii,  gC6,  b;  BOO,*. 

TAapX"'  ^'^'  *• 
Viitvua,  847,  a. 
roxicum,  847,  a. 
Ulur,  SI,  m. 
toiSnu,  h7,  • 
FrabH,  B87,  b. 
rnulitio,  S7ft,  a. 
Tragaonthi,  WO,  «■ 
■Tngioo,  8(0,  *. 
rngtij  (Onek),  880,  a. 
TragcdV  (Koman),  88«,  a. 
rngtsdia,  980,  a. 
CW(^ia,  8S0j^ 
'Tragopogon,  887.  a. 
■Tngoriganon,  8V7,  a. 
■Tragoi,  (87,  a. 
Tragoa,  II.,  (V7,  a. 
rragula,4(0,a;  8il7,a. 
rraBum,  8S7,  a. 
rraBa,  887,  b. 
rrama,  853,  b. 
rramosarica,  870,  a. 
FnuiMCtio  in  Via,  18,  b. 
Tranifuga,  UO,  a. 
Tranitilllim,  OOA,  b. 
Tranitra,  8(8,  a. 
Tnuurectio  Eqoitnm,  410,  a; 

418,  a. 
'rp<l)n^,033,*;4»7,b. 

"        ittripai,  344,  b. 

Vfavc^oK6^toir  S44,  a. 
IpaircLon'OiiSf,  344,  a. 
Vai<p,ll,  692,  b. 

TfntvfiaTQs  U  iToovoluf  ytn^, 
TieboniaLei,  Mfl,b.    (W7,  a. 
TTcinissii,  129,  b. 
Fressis,  111,  a. 
Tresviri,  1019,  n. 
ToiaKidcs,  458,  a. 
TptaK<ivropoi,  890,  b, 
TjKayfi6s,  751,  b. 
T(xaira,  464,  b. 
Triarii,  997,  a. 
rnboa  (Greek),  1001,  b. 
Tribeii  (Ruman),  1004,  b 
TpifiAos.  997,  b. 
TplSm',  720,  b. 
TpiSiovtov,  720,  b. 
TpiSutyoAopot,  720,  b. 
Tr.biila,  9W,  b. 
TribuJam,  997,  b. 
Tribului,  997,  b. 
•Tribuluj,  998,  a. 
•Tnbulus,  II.,  898,  a. 
Tribunal,  888,  a. 
rribanu,  098,  a. 
Tribnnicia  Lex,  888,  b. 
Tribonni.  8(8,  a. 
Tribui  (Greek),  1001,  b. 
Tribui  (Roman),  1004,  b 
Tributa  Comitia,  1009,  a. 
Tribuuhi,  801,  a. 
Triboloria  Actio,  884,  a. 
Tiibutiun,  1008)  b. 
TricB,  S81,  a. 
T(ilxaiui,9n,*. 
TptvuaiC,  Ml,  a. 
Tnuinium,  1009,  a. 
Trideni,  404,  b. 
Tiieni,  HO,  b  ;  UI,  a. 
Tpuipapxli't  1010,  a. 
Tpi^pnpxoi,  1010,  a. 
Tpi^s,  880,  b. 
'Tptfipoirotet,  891,  b. 
Tfimipis,  081,  b. 
Trifax,  989,  i. 
Trispi,  «ja,  b. 
Tngla,  1014,  a. 
Trigon,  777,  b, 
TrigLjum,  853,  a. 
TriUx,  855.  a  ;  856,  a. 
lyii/io,  938.  a  ;  lOM,  6 
Trinapoa,  877.  b. 
Trintplis,  »77,  b. 
Trinam  Nundinnnv  MS  a 
Trinandinam,  668,  a. 
TfiMiXoy,  1044,  a. 
Vriplicatio,  19,  b. 
Tliixid,  1011,  b. 
*Tripalion,  1014,  b 
Tripos,  1014,  b. 
Tffm-^a.94A,t. 
TripodiQiD,  ISO,  b. 
TriTKinei,  890,  b ;  891,  a. 
Tplra,  458,  a. 
Tpira/wvi(rn}f,  B05>  b. 

TntaTia,  tn,  b. 
1IS4 


TritaToa,  S77,  b 
Triticam,  1019,  b. 
Tptrria,  840,  a. 
Tpimic,  1003,  a. 
TnamphaUaOtiiaiiMnu,IOI(,a 
Triumphalia  Conma,  III,  b. 
Triamphna,  lOlS,  b. 

"  Caitnmua,I018,b. 

"  Naralil,  1018,  b. 

TrimnTlri,  lOK,  a. 
"    Agro  DiTidaiido,  lOK,  b. 


ilOU,b 


"    Capitalia,  lOlt,  I 
"    CafonialMiiistMJa,] 

"    £paloiM«M14,  a. 

"  EqnitniB  Tarmaa  Raoog- 
noacendi  or  Lenadia  Eqni- 
tarn  Decuriia,  lOK,  b. 

"    Meniarii,  634,  •. 

"    Monetalas,  640,  h 

"    Noctanii,  1019,  b. 

■*    Reflci«ndii.Xdibiu,1019,b 

'*  ReipnblicB  CoutituendB, 
1019,  b. 

"  Sacrii  Conqnirandia  Do- 
niaqae  Peraignandia,  1019,  b. 

"    Sanatoa  Ctgculi,  10(0,  a. 
Tp<xi><>(.  906,  b. 
•Trachilna,  1030,  a. 
Ti»ri(c,  331,  b;  1030,  a 
Trochas,  lOSO,  a. 
'Titigbdytea,  1030,  a. 
Troja  Lndoa,  (96,  b. 
Tiopaam,  1030,  a. 
TpoiraiDV,  1020,  a 
Tropby,  1090,  a 
Tnaanli,  419,  b 
Tmnaen,  171,  a 
Trua,  1091,  a. 
TpvlXhr,  318,  b. 
Tpvyifdta,  364,  a. 
Tpiiyifiol,  364,  a. 
TruUa,  1031,  a. 
Tmllisutio,  736,  a. 
Tnimpet,  180,a ;  595,  a;  10S3,b. 
Tpnrdni.  10SI,a. 
Trntina,  1031,  a. 
•Trygon,  I.,1I.,  lOSl.b. 
Tuba,  1091,  b. 
Tnbilnatrinm,  830,  b. 
Tii'xai  Tr6\cay,  931,  b. 
TliJf,,  572,  a. 
ToXtiev,  573,  a. 
ToUia  Lex  de  Ambitu,  46,  b. 
TallJB  Lex  de  Legatione  Lilw- 

ta,  570,  b. 
Tallianum,  313,  b ;  490,  b. 
Tunblen,  335,  a. 
TiiiSas,  497,  a. 
Tnmnltuarii,  1031,  b. 
TumuUna,  1033,  b. 
Tanica,  1033,  b. 
Tnnicati,  1039,  a. 
Tthro;,  449,  b. 
TiSpnvvoc,  1039,  a. 
Tvpavv/doO'awM.Sll. 
Tnnbulam,  lOH,  b. 
Tnnna,  104,  a;  418,  a. 
Ttirricnla,  49S,  b. 
Tuirii,  1097,  a. 
Titms,  1037,  a. 
Tslela,  1028,  b. 
Tutalm  Actio,  1030,  •. 
Tutor,  1038,  b. 
Tawloa,  1031,  b. 
TweWe  lUlnL  IMl,  b. 
I^rmpanimi,  IMS,  a. 
*T]nnphain  Tans,  IMt,  a. 
•T^he,  lost,  a. 

U.  V 

Vacantia  Bona,  109,  a. 
Vacatio,  103,  b  ;  399,  b. 
*Vaccimam,  1033,  b. 
Vadimoninm,  Taa,  18,  b ;  804,  b. 
Vagina,  478,  a. 
VaJeriB  Lena,  1033,  b. 
Valeris  etHorati«Lege8,10S4,a 
ValeriaLex,  1084,  a. 
Va]lariaCarona,31I,  a. 
Vallum,  1034,  a. 
Valloa,  1034,  a,  b. 
Valval,  939.  b. 
Vannna,  1034,  b. 
Vappa,  1093,  b. 
Varia  Lex,  609,  b. 
Vaa,  804,  b. 
Vase'painting.  709,  b. 
Vatinia  LeT,  986,  b. 
Udo,  1035,  a. 
Vectigalia,  1035,  a. 
Vectigalii  Ager,  38,  a ;  401,  a. 
Vahaa.  1016.  a. 


Veil,  lOr,  a. 
Velajnen,  1037,  a. 
Velarium,  1038,  b. 
Velati,  1036,  a. 
VeUtea,  104,  a :  489,  a. 
Vellelanam  Ssnatna  Conanlt- 

nm,  943,  a. 
Velnm,893,b;  1036,  a. 
Venabclam,  1037,  a. 
Vanalioiarii,  886,  a. 
Venatio,  10S7,  a. 
VeDditio,40S,a. 
Vanefica,l(n(,b. 
Veoeficiam,  lOML  b. 
Vanaficus,  lOK,  b. 
VaDtilabraiB,  710,  a. 
Ver  Sacrum,  1039,  b. 
Verbena,  848,  a. 
Veibenarlna,  437,  b. 
Versa,  884,  b;  886,  b. 
Veiao  in  Rem  Actio,  884,  a. 
Veranra,  947,  a. 
Vam,489,b. 
Vemtom,  489,  b. 
VeipB,  499,  b. 
VeapiUonea,  499,  b. 
Veatalea,  1039,  b. 
Veitibalnm,  916,  b ;  937,  a. 
V^^oepa,  933,  a. 
Veteianua,  (84,  b. 
Veteratom,  886,  b. 
Vexillarii,  103,  a;  897,  a. 
VexiUum,  897,  a. 
Vii>,I041,b;  1045. 
Vic  Serritus,  879,  a. 
ViariaLei,  986,  b;  1041,  b. 
Viaticum,  1045,  b. 
Viator,  1049,  b. 
Vicarii  Serri,  884,  a. 
Victima,  845,  b. 
Vireaima,  1046,  a. 
Vioeaimaria  Lex,  1046,  a 
Vicaaimarii,  1040,  a. 
*Vicia,  1046,  a. 
Vico  Magiitri,  1046,  a. 
Vicoi,  1046,  a. 
Victoriatua,  349,  a. 
Vigilea,  106,  a;  80S,  a. 
Vigilia,  333,  b. 
Vlginliaexviri,  104S,  b. 
VigintiTiri,  1046,  b. 
Vifla,  1040,  b. 
ViUia  Annalii  Lex,  35,  b. 
ViUiciu,  1047,  b. 
VinaL'a,  1048.  a. 
Vindemialii  Feria.  437,  a. 
Vindex,  18,  b  ;  617,  a. 
Vindicatio,  1048,  a. 
VindiciB,  1048,  b 
Vindicta,  619,  b  ;  1048. 
Vindicta,  1049,  b. 
Vinea,  1050,  a. 
Vinegar,  1053,  b. 
Vinum,  1050,  b. 
Viocnri,  636,  a. 
•Viola,  1097,  b. 
Virga,  1097,  b. 
Viiginea  Veatalea,  1039,  a. 
VirgoU,  1097,  b. 
Viif o  Maxima,  1040,  b. 
Vindariam,  911,  a. 
ViriliaPaia,747,a. 
ViriliaToga,  SS3,  a;  187,  b. 
Via,  1098,  a. 

Vie  et  Via  Armat*,  1096,  a. 
Viaceratio,  461,  b. 
•Viacnm,  1098,  a. 
Vitalliani,  944,  b. 
Vitia,  (31,  b. 
•Vitia,  1098,  a. 
Vitrearii,  1099,  a. 
Vitricoa,  SI,  a. 
Vitmm,  1093,  a. 
Vitta,  VittB,  1060,  b. 
Vittata  Sacerdos,  1061,  a. 
•Ulmua,  1061,  a. 
Ulna,  709,  b. 
•UlTa,  10«l,b. 
nmbella,l061,b. 
UmbilicDs,  588,  b. 
Umbo,  368,  b;  737,  a;  966,  b. 
Umbraculnm,  1061,  b. 
Uneia,  1063,  a. 
Unciarinm  Fenna,  947,  m. 
Unctorea,  148,  b. 
Unctaarium,  44,  a ;  148.  b. 
Vngneota,  1063.  a ;  1054,  a. 
Ungnentaria,  1063,  b. 
TJngnentarie,  1003,  b. 
Ucguentarii,  1069,  b. 
tjDiTeraitar„  1063,  a. 
Vocatio  in  If,  18.  a. 


Voccma  Lax.  lOM,  b 
Tolonaa,  1069,  a. 
VolaellB,  139,  a. 
Volumen,  088,  b. 
Volsntarii,  1069,  l 
Voaaitona,  93,  K 
Voting  (Greek),  (St,  a;  IH.« 
Voting(Roaaan},9SI,bT  Mlt 
Uragna,  l(M,a. 
•nraaoaMimB,  KM,  b. 
Uiiia,8eB,b:S0l.a;K«I  b 
Una  (feralia),  4M,  b 
Urpex,  940,  b. 
•Una,  1004,  b. 
Uetrina,  460,  a. 
Uatrinna,  480,  a. 
Uaiicaiiia,10a9,l>. 
U*iim,H«,b. 
Uaaraia,S49.« 
Uaoipatio,  1066,  h. 
Uaaa,03S,a;  liMLk. 
Uaoafrnetna,  IMS,  • 
Utariai,  (77.  b. 
UH  Poaaidotia,  943,  b 
UtfliaActio,lT,a,k 
Utrea,  1093,  a. 
Utricularina,  (81  a 
Utmbi,  943,  b. 
Vnleanalia,  107C,a. 
Vnlgarea,  887,  a. 
•Vdpes,  1065,  b. 
Uxor,  033,  a. 
Uxoriam,  1070,  a 
W. 

WaU,930,  b;7M,b. 

Wearing,  953,  a. 

Wbe«l,l31,b:439,a.l«I  a 

Whip,  449,  a. 

Wig,  393,  a. 

Wilb,9«0,a. 

Window,  919,  b ;  168,  k. 

Wine,  109(t  b. 

Witnaaaea  (Onak),  (••,  k 

Witneaiaa  (Romaa},  fl,  • 

Wreatling,  710,  a.  b 

X  I 
•Xaathe,  1070,  a. 
•XiintbioD,  1070,  a. 
•XaothobaJaana,  1070,  • 
Eovre/,  1070,  a. 
ScvnXao/a,  1070,  b. 
E(r/a.  911.  h. 
HtWat  rwM.  I07>.  ^ 
EtMKiCW*   b. 
Sivunh',  1(    t,  e. 
Endnt,  513,  a ;  »M     • 
3^MK,913.a. 
S^erm,  1073.  a. 
*Xiphiaa,  ]07(,  d. 
'Xipliioa,  1073,  K 
E(«a(,478,a. 
EdaMv,  913,  a,  b. 
ZvXunwIttt  404,  t 
E»eT4iW£,481, 
Secntp,  833,  a. 
ZvTTts,  483.  a. 
EwT(w  ">9,  a. 
♦Xyr  I,  b. 

Xnfaichna,  481,  ■. 
X7atni,48S,a;  Bit,* 

Y. 

Taar(Or<ek),lflOL*. 
Tear  (Roman},  IM 
Toka,994,b. 


ZimfM,  1071,  b. 
•Zeia,  1073.  b. 
Ziinrnl,  1071,  a. 
ZtvyiTM,  (Wyb. 
•Zingiberia,  1071,  • 
Zwypof  c?ii,  700,  a. 
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